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ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  ITALICS. 


A 


ABUTILON  Boule  de  Neige,  620 
flowers,  38 

leaves,  unhealthy,  368 
treatment  ofan,  594 
AbutUons,  choice,  38 
planted  out,  452 
propagating,  416,  422 
treatment  of,  205,  304,  621 
White,  230 

Acacia  losing  its  leaves,  359 
not  blooming,  176 
Acacias  from  seed,  etc.,  27 
treatment  of,  192 
Acsena  microphylla,  84 
Acanthus  mollis,  590 
spinosissimuB,  590 

Acer  Negundo  variegatum  in  pots,  121 
Achimenes  and  their  culture,  433 
culture  of,  543 

in  a small  pot,  a well-managed,  433 
Acineta  Humboldti,  707 
Aconites  in  pots,  9 
Actea  spicata,  590 
Ada  aurantiaca,  587 
Orange-flowered,  587 
Adiantum,  an  unhealthy,  28S 
Capillus- veneris  in  a basket , 37 
pedatum,  647 
rhizophorum,  85 
Adiantums,  85 
potting,  40 
Adluinia  cirrhosa,  321 
Adonis  distorta  or  apennina,  44 
pyrenaica,  flower  of,  44 
vernalis,  44,  84 
volgensis,  44 
Adonises,  alpine,  44 
.Eehmea  glomerata,  63 
Aerides  crispum,  259 
falcatum  Leonics:,  205 
Fieldingi,  98 
Fox-brush,  the,  98 
maculosum,  228,  288 
Suavissimum,  469 
A"apanthus,  African,  the,  637 
umbellatus,  377  ; v.  albidus.  637 


varieties  of,  637 
white-flowered  kinds,  637 
Aglaonjorpha  Meyeniana,  232 
Air-plant,  an,  731 
treatment  of,  543 
Air-plants,  731 
Alder-cuttings,  striking,  336 
Alicante  Grapes,  keeping,  579 
Allamanda  Hendersoni , a specimen  plant 


of,  255 

Allamandas  as  climbers,  255 


in  general,  255 
notes  on,  255 

Allspice-tree,  propagating,  155 
Almonds,  the,  413 
Alonsoa  indsifolia,  479 


Alpine  Adonises,  44 
Auricula,  the,  137  , 573;  properties  of 
the,  137 

bed,  a glorious,  22 

beds  and  borders,  few  rocks  or  stones 


for,  22 

Forget-me-not,  23 
or  rock  border,  a,  22 
Phloxes,  310;  good  rich  ground  for, 
310;  in  masses,  310;  other  kinds, 
310  ; the  most  distinct,  310 
plants,  22  ; in  beds  and  borders,  22  ; of 
easy  culture,  84 

Alpines  and  Ferns,  575  ; in  pots,  510 
Alsophila,  242 
exoelsa,  243 

Alitroemeria  aurantiaca,  412 
Attemantheras,  propagating,  368 
Amaranthus  as  a garden  plant,  the,  6i  < 
Amaryllis,  70 
Belladonna,  430 
equestris,  186 
fonuosissima,  342,  361 
not  flowering,  129,  141 
or  Hippeastrum  formosiesimum,  51 
Amasonia  punicea,  433 


Amateur,  propagator  for  an,  680 
American  Arlxir  -vitse,  221 
Blackberries,  512,  541 
Blight,  591,  592,  608  ; and  Filbert-trees, 
511 ; destroying,  170,  189  ; on  Apple- 
trees,  271 

North,  plants,  are  they  hardy  ? 014 
Ferns,  North,  630 
Ammonia,  value  of,  179 
Ampelopsis  and  Ivy,  629 
Veitclii,  Ivy  and,  611 
Amygdalis  argentea,  413 
communis,  413 

Davidiana,  413  ; flowering -shoot  of,  413 
incana,  413 
nana,  413 
persica,  413 
Simoni,  412 
Anastatica,  182 

Anemone  coronaria  from  seed,  744 
Honorine  Jobert,  505 
pulsatilla,  284 
White  autumn,  the,  505 
Anemones,  84 
and  Irises,  542 
Double,  412 
for  a room,  102 
in  a London  garden,  68 
Poppy, 143 
seedling,  267 
treatment  of,  83 
Angrsecum  citratum,  74 
falcatum,  271,  626 
sesquipedale,  271 
Anguloas,  228,  614 
Annual  Climbers  and  Hollies,  36 
or  China  Asters,  69 
Phloxes,  60 
Annuals,  113 
and  biennials,  choice,  513 
choice,  142 

for  cutting,  a few  good,  284 
for  vases,  331 
good,  427 

hardy,  for  a show,  4 
sowing,  321 
tall  growing,  553 
thin  sowing  of,  708 
with  white  blossoms,  484 
Antennaria,  etc.,  transplanting,  708,  <26 
Anthericum  Liliago,  176 
variegatum,  529 ; in  a pot,  529 
Anthuvium  Rothsohildianum,  273 
Antirrhinums  flowering,  83 
Ants,  304 

and  Tomato  plants,  151 
and  woodiice  in  a frame,  89  ; in  frames, 
96 

eating  the  calyx  of  Carnations,  382,  38< 
in  a garden,  getting  rid  of,  32 
in  a stove  and  greenhouse,  139, 156 
in  pots,  171 
to  get  rid  of,  738 

Aphelandra  Roezli  for  winter  blooming, 
443 

Aphelandras,  10 
Aphelexis,  371 

Apparatus  heating,  622;  an  unsatisfac- 
tory, 516,  525,  527,  571 
Apple  and  Pear-trees  blossom  eaten,  170 ; 
bush,  48,  741  ; espaliers,  48  ; manur- 
ing, 126  ; moving,  529,  540 
Beauty  of  Kent,  57 
Blenheim  Orange,  424,  42..,  439,  607 
Braddick’s  Nonpareil,  499 ; fruiting- 
branch  of,  499 


Cockpit,  409 

cordons,  74 

Cox’s  Pomona,  607 

D’Arcy  Spice,  329,  540 

Emperor  Alexander,  607 

for  show,  541 

Francis  Pippin,  557 

Gravenstein,  240,  607 

Lady  Henniker,  607 

l.ane’s  Prince  Albert,  33,  658 

late  and  good,  33 

Lord  Suffield,  early,  281 

muck,  78  , , 

Newtown  P Groin.  625  ; fraudulent  casks 


of,  625 


Apple,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  607 
Ribston  Pippin,  112,  657 
'lower  of  Gla/mis,  511 
Apple-tree,  an  overluxuriant,  374 
arch  over  a walk,  71 
bloom  and  fruit  on,  336 
dying,  727,  741 
old  Ribston  Pippin,  424,  438 
on  a wall,  499 
stunted,  a,  624 
Apple-trees,  439 
American  Blight  on,  271 
canker  in,  606,  624,  657 
casting  fruit,  336 
cordon,  557 

espalier,  337,  375  ; treatment  of,  698 
etc..  Stock  for,  658 

horizontally-trained  cordon  in  fruit,  4 

moth  and,  409,  424 

newly -planted,  pruning,  608 

not  fruiting,  511 

old,  474,  489 

on  a wall,  151,  512 

on  lawn,  659 

pruning  large,  578 ; newly-planted,  624 

soil,  influence  on,  657 

standard,  cutting  off  the  tops  of,  89  ; 

treatment  of,  488 
treatment,  of,  450 
unfruitful,  440 
washing,  635 
Apples,  528,  577 
and  espaliers,  241 
best  local,  409 

colour  in,  112 ; antipathy  to,  112 
cooking,  some  good,  57 
dessert,  best,  599 
espalier,  715,  728 

for  a roadside  garden,  48  ; best,  the,  33 

for  kitchen  and  table  use,  607 

for  kitchen  use,  658,  675 

for  market,  657 

for  show,  558,  579 

for  walks,  240 

from  cuttings,  24 

keeping,  in  winter,  389 

local,  557 

ornamental,  221 

Pine  in  fruit,  well-managed,  697 
standard,  pruning,  558 ; summer  prun- 
ing, 368 

the  Codlin,  moth  on,  305 
unsatisfactory,  557 
Applying  soapy  water  to  plants,  222 
Apricot  culture,  249 
Hemskirk,  fruiting -branch  of,  249 
Plum,  578 

Apricots,  insects  and  mildew,  249 
planting,  249 
training  and  pruning,  249 
varieties  of,  249 
Aquatic  tanks,  515 

vegetation,  the  Royal  Water  Lily  and 
other,  713 

Aquarium,  plants  for  an,  22 
Aralia,  Evergreen  Japanese,  the,  m 
flower,  604 
Kerchoveana,  202 
of  Japan,  539 
papyrifera,  205 

Sieboldi,  279,  604  ; cutting  back,  37,  47 
the  Evergreen  Japanese,  as  a roam 
plant,  279 

Araucaria  excelsa  in  a pot,  199 
imbricata,  722 ; avenue  of,  Piltdown 
Nursery,  Maresfield,  Sussex,  723 ; 
| treatment  of  an,  209 
Araucarias,  430 
Arbor-vita1:,  American,  221 
Arbutus  or  Strawberry-tree,  551,  643 
Arch,  a Honeysuckle,  421 
Apple-tree,  an,  over  a walk,  71 
Climbing  Roses  for  an,  420,  436 
Arches,  fruit-trees  on,  4 
in  the  garden,  421 
or  pergolas,  fruit-trees  on,  577 
over  walks,  71 

Arched  fruit-tree  walk,  an,  577 
Architects’  gardens  and  garden  design, 
428 

Archway,  a Hop-covered,  214 


Archway,  creepers  for  an,  213,  227 
Areca  lutescens,  195,  215 
Are  North  American  plants  hardy  ? C14 
Tea-scented  Roses  hardy  1 586 
Aristolochia  Sipho,  176 
Aristolochias,  230 
Armeria  csespitosa,  100 
Cephalotes,  100 
setacea,  100 
Amebia  echieides,  680 
Arrangement  of  cut-flowers,  53 
Arranging  flower-beds,  60 
Artichoke,  Globe,  heads  of  the,  660 
Artichokes,  Globe,  123, 233,  302  ; growing. 
659 

Jerusalem,  treatment  of,  589,  604 
Artificial  bloom  on  Grapes,  439 
manures,  334 

Arum  leaves  turning  yellow,  46 
Lily,  an,  385,  410,  418  ; leaves  turning- 
yellow,  20 

Lilies,  575,  621  ; management  of,  18< ,. 
204  ; treatment  of,  139,  174  ; unsatis- 
factory, 46 

Arums  and  Spiraeas  after  flowering,  181 
treatment  of,  236,  268 
Ash  Barberries,  460 

Ash-berries,  Mountain,  421 ; for  jelly,  394 
flowering  the,  11  ; bloom  of  the,  11 
Weeping,  a,  at  Milsted  Rectory,  125 
Asparagus,  31 

bed,  an  old,  8 ; making  an,  544  ; treat  - 
ment of  an,  81 
beds,  426 

cutting  down,  426 
failing,  225,  235 
going  to  seed,  259 
planting,  266 

plumosus,  70,  89,  239,  265;  growing, 
20  ; treatment  of,  71 ; p.  nanus,  602  ; 
p nanus  from  seed,  89 
tops,  etc.,  476 
treatment  of,  302,  319,  366 
Aspect  for  Violets,  best,  the,  110 
Asphalting  walks,  259 
Aspidistra  lurida , 313,  535  ; 1.  vanegata, 
63,  556,  721,738 
Aspidistras,  dividing,  10,  20 
Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum,  382  ; frond 
of,  382 

cicutarium,  642 
longissimum,  642 
Ruta-muraria,  647 

Assessing  outbuildings  and  greenhouses,. 
474,  504 

Aster  eordifolius,  437  ; c.  var.,  437 
Robert  Parker,  532 
Asters,  Potatoes,  etc.,  destroyed,  337 
China,  205,  505,  693  ; and  Phlox  Druin- 
mondi  in  pots,  46  ; bed  of,  743  ; best 
way  to  manage,  742;  English  grown, 
742  ; for  a room,  410  ; for  growing  in 
beds,  743 ; for  show,  35  ; from  seed, 
raising,  46 ; or  annual,  59 ; raising, 
31 ; very  large  flowered,  59 
Astilbe  chinensis,  725 
decandra,  725 
japonica,  725 
rivularis,  725 
rubro,  725 
Thunbergi,  725 
Astilbes,  the,  725 

Athyrium  Filix-fcemina,  97  ; F.-f.  acro- 
cladon,  97 ; F.-f.  clarissimum,  97 ; 
F.-t  corymbiforme,  97 ; F.-f.  Kalo- 
thrix,  97  ; F.-f.  plumosum  elegans, 
97  ; F.-f.  Victoria,  97 
Atmosphere  and  temperature  for  Orchids, 
63 

Aubrietia,  131 
purpurea,  132 
Auricula,  124 

alpine,  137  ; properties  of  the,  137 
leaves  turning  yellow,  553 
seedlings,  304 
Auriculas,  685 
after  flowering,  175, 180 
alpine,  573 
and  Primulas,  595 
border,  213,  237 
I culture  of,  etc.,  121 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


Auriculas  from  seed,  650 
in  a cool  greenhouse,  332,  358 
potting-compost  for,  124 
propagation  of,  124 
treatment  of,  263,  383,  523,  687 
Australian  seeds,  12 
Autumn  Anemone,  the,  White,  505 
and  early  winter,  plants  for,  609 
and  spring  flowers,  304 
border,  an,  381 
chickens,  220 
digging,  431,  473 

flowering  Begonias  for  the  greenhouse, 

1 ’ears  for  a London  garden,  529:  Bears, 
late,  691 

pruning  fruit-trees,  528 
raising  Cauliflowers  in,  365 
Raspberries,  best,  fruiters,  330 
Roses,  457 

sowing  Onions  in,  335 
sown  Onions,  484  ; Onions  for  spring, 
18,  484  ; Onions,  harvesting,  318 ; 
Peas,  544 

white  flowers  for,  505 
window-boxes  in,  371 
Avenue  of  Araucaria  imbricata , Fill- 
down!  Nursery,  Mansfield,  Sussex, 

Aviary,  outdoor,  building  an,  130  ; inside 
ornamentation  of  a,  136 
Ayrshire  Rose  Dundee  Rambler,  546 
Roses,  546 

Azalea  Deutsche  Perle,  653 
indica,  cuttings  of,  70  ; White,  620 
ledifolia,  flowering-shoot  of,  24 
Ledum-leaved,  flowering -shoot  of  the, 
24 

liquid-manure  for  an,  712 
mollis,  543;  forced  plant  of,  543;  in 
pots,  121 

treatment  of  a White,  186 
White,  not  flowering,  70,  88 
Azaleas  and  Camellias,  imported,  638 
and  Rhododendrons,  533,  541 
and  Roses  in  an  unheated  greenhouse, 
139 

culture  of,  592 
for  exhibition,  653 
■Ghent,  586 

hardy,  23,  209  ; flowers  of,  209  ; fungus 
on,  368 

Indian,  653  ; after  flowering,  216 ; 
dropping  their  leaves,  161  ; from  cut- 
tings, 38  ; grafting,  68 
in  small  pots  for  a room,  101 ; careful 
drainage  for,  101 
losing  foliage,  321 
manure  for,  176 
pot-bound,  332 
treatment  of,  65,  447,  501 


B 

BALSAM,  Sultan's,  or  Zanzibar , 283 
Balsams,  264 

and  Cockscombs,  raising,  39 
stove,  283 

Bamboos,  treatment  of,  129 
Bananas,  growing,  316 
Baneberr.v,  590 

Bank,  dry,  good  plant  for  a,  167 
sunny,  Ferns  on  a,  61 
Banks,  plants  for,  159,  167 
Bantam  fowl,  unhealthy,  an,  27 
Barbadoes  Lily,  186 
Barberry,  Purple-leaved,  326 
Barberries,  Ash,  the  Mahonias,  or,  460 
in  fruit,  379 

Barley-meal  for  poultry,  353,  444 
Barn,  creeper  for  a,  93,  113 
Basket,  Ferns  in  a hanging,  293 
flowering  plants  for  a,  70 
hanging,  plants  for  a,  595  ; in  a hall, 
plants  for  a,  604 

in  a cold  fernery,  Ferns  for  a,  36 
Lily  of  the  Valley  in  a,  447 
or  vase  Fern,  a good,  134 
Baskets,  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted 
plants  in,  447 

Ferns  for  hanging,  293  ; in,  36 
hanging,  433 
Orchid,  wood  for,  506 
Orchids  for,  745  ; 

Bathroom-window,  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose 
in  a,  21 

Bay,  Sweet,  643 
Bays,  evergreen,  735 
Bazaar,  plants,  etc.,  for  a,  477,  4S7 
Bean,  Beck’s,  Dwarf  Green  Gem,  700 
Broad,  Seville  Longpod,  383,  739 
Canadian  Wonder,  Dwarf  French,  184 
Beans,  198,  278,  739 
Broad,  81,  123  ; culture  of,  383 
French  forced,  660  ; forced,  best  re- 
sults, 660  ; late  crops,  660  ; new  seed, 
660 ; well  supplied  with  water,  660 
Kidney,  or  Dwarf  French,  184 
Longpod  and  Broad  Windsor,  31 
sowing,  589 
summer,  233 

Bearded  Pentstemon,  the,  396 
Bed,  alpine,  glorious,  a,  22 
Asparagus,  an  old,  8 ; making  a,  544  ; 

treatment  of  an,  81 
Carnations  in,  553 
conservatory,  plants,  in  a,  20,  37 
for  Cucumbers.  151,  168 
Fuchsia,  plants  in  a,  428 
hot,  a,  744  ; making  a,  652,  730  ; over 
pipes,  701 

maggots  in  a Mushroom,  199 
Mushroom,  an  outdoor,  425  ; etc., 
making  a,  235,  426,  527 


Bed,  Mushroom,  in  the  open  air,  644 ; in 
the  open  garden,  61  ; material  for,  18 ; 
unsatisfactory,  an,  100 
north,  plants  for  a,  609 
of  blue  flowers,  a,  362,  3S1 
of  China  Asters,  743 
of  Lilies  of  the  Volley,  a,  605 
of  Roses,  a,  18,  547 
of  Tuberous  Begonias,  699 
Onion,  Strawberries  on  an,  360 
planting  a,  with  Stocks,  009 
propagating,  the,  356 
Roses  for  a,  pegged  down,  457  ; in  a, 
481,  580 

round,  Tulips  for  a,  504 
small,  Roses  for  a,  533,  605 
spawning  a Mushroom,  199 
summer,  a,  633,  650 
Watercress,  making,  a,  63 
Beds  and  borders,  Alpine,  few  rocks  or 
stones  for,  22  ; plants  in,  22 
Asparagus,  426 
bulbs  in,  466,  473,  484 
China  Asters  for,  743 
flower,  arranging,  60;  Beetroot  for,  079; 

on  lawns,  291 ; planting,  26 
Horseradish,  619 
hot,  736  ; for  propagating,  694 
in  a garden,  453 
Mushroom,  100,  388,  435 
of  hardy  flow'ers,  472 
old  Strawberry,  330 
planting,  484  ; in  front  of  a house,  498 
plants  in,  after  bulbs,  668 
Roses  for,  146  ; in,  556 
temporary  Strawberry,  315 
unsatisfactory  Mushroom.  303 
Bedding,  Begonias  for,  7 
carpet,  396,  437,  679  ; plants  for,  104 
Geraniums,  406,  417,  729 
hardy  flowers  for,  105 
Lobelias,  296;  best,  608 
Pansy,  159 

plants,  600  ; cuttings  of , 355  ; hardening 
off,  66,  138  ; herbaceous  borders  and, 
327  ; keeping,  482  ; Orchids  with,  704  ; 
propagating,  309;  taking  up,  395, 
403 

Tulips  for,  553 

Bedding  out,  230  ; Beetroot  for,  44  ; Fuch- 
sias for,  4 ; in  the  open  air,  Begonias 
for,  699 

Bee  forage,  289 

keeping  for  profit,  103,  161 ; the  new 
system  of,  596 

Bees,  136,  161,  192,  204,  218,  246,  259,  274, 
289,  305,  353,  366,  383,  400,  444,  596, 
630,  716 

and  honey  from  straw  skeps,  taking, 
305 

bellows-smoker  for,  260 
comb  foundation,  192 
dead,  removing,  630 
division  of  colonies,  274 
doubling,  swarms,  192 
enemies  of  the  hive,  630 
feeding  stocks,  400 
hives  of,  194 
hiving,  161 
in  a box,  274,  289 
making  stocks  with  driven,  353 
May  notes  on,  161 
preparations  for  winter,  401 
protecting,  from  snow,  630 
queen,  excluder,  260 
reducing  one’s,  stock,  260 
seasonable  notes  on,  136,  193,  204,  218, 
246,  274,  305,  353,  400,  444,  630,  716 
swarms  of,  161 

transferring,  from  skeps  to  frame  hives, 
353 

unprofitable,  274,  305 
weak  colonies  of,  259 
Beech  leaves  eaten.  Copper,  245 

Weeping,  in  Aldenham  House  Gardens , 
Elstree,  Herts,  585 

Beech-trees,  border  shaded  by  plants,  for 
a,  142 

earth  round  the  stem  of,  142,  156 
Oak,  border  under,  414,  421 
Rhododendrons  under,  478,  489 
Beetles  and  Strawberries,  270 
attacking  Strawberries,  337 
eating  Peas  and  Beans,  176 
in  Potato  stems,  304 
Beetroot  and  its  culture,  SI,  434 
Covent  Garden,  Red,  81 ; Rough  Red, 
434 

Dell's  Crimson,  434 
for  bedding  out,  44 
for  flower  beds,  679 
on  a shaded  border,  82 
Begonia,  a fine-leaved,  448 
a good  winter-flowering,  406 
Dregei,  202,  216 
flowers  dropping  off,  376 
tubers,  storing,  653,  671  ; wintering, 
406 

Weltoniensis,  406 
Begonias,  2C4,  693 
and  Lilies,  culture  of,  560 
autumn-flowering,  for  a greenhouse. 
592 

difference  of,  434 

double,  from  cutting,  406  ; out-of-doors, 
542 

dropping  their  flower-buds,  422 
failing,  135 

fertilise,  how  and  when  to,  395 

fine-leaved,  448 

flowering  from  seed,  265 

for  bedding,  7 ; out  in  open  air,  699 

for  profit,  569,  622 

for  show,  638 

from  seed,  525,  643  ; flowering  of,  250  ; 
raising,  SS 


Begonias  in  a propagating  frame,  raising 
46  > 

in  a window  overhead,  watering,  219 
in  the  flower  garden,  98 
not  blooming,  422 
pots  for,  502,  516 
seedling,  98  ; raising,  172 
soil  for,  219 

striking  cuttings  of  Tuberous,  229 
treatment  of,  282,  570 
Tuberous,  19,  37, 40,  70, 135,315, 341, 358, 
567,  615,  650  ; and  Coleuses,  156  ; and 
the  frost,  480 ; as  window  plants,  21 ; 
bed  of,  699  ; from  seed,  601,  730  ; in  a’ 
window,  130, 154, 174  ; liquid-manure 
for,  21 ; not  flowering,  620 ; rooted 
raising,  139,  156 
Belladonna  Lily,  430 
Lilies,  213  ; etc.,  Nerines  and,  346,  358 
Bell-flower,  Peach-leaved,  the,  326 
Berberis  Aquifolium,  551,  643 
Darwini,  hedge  of,  336 
Berried  Solanums,  growing,  202 ; losing 
their  leaves,  729 

Berries,  Mountain  Ash,  421 ; keeping,  368 
ornamental,  keeping,  623 
Bertolonia  guttata,  shoot  of,  264 
Bertolonias,  264 

Biennials,  annuals,  and  choice,  513 
Bindweed,  Large  White,  the,  159 
Biota  orientalis  elegantissima,  325 
Birch  as  a screen  tree,  294 
Silver,  441,  738 
Birches,  90 
Bird,  a singing,  582 

Birds,  193,  206,  220,  260,  274,  430,  456,  665, 
582,  630,  662,  691 
attacking  seeds,  163 
Pear-blossom  and,  728,  741 
scaring,  261,  285 
table,  260 
Bizarres,  212 

Blackberries,  American,  488,  499,  612,  541 
Black  Currants,  528  : pruning,  698  ; strik- 
ing cuttings  of,  337 
fly  on  Peach-trees,  741 
Pansy,  a,  181 
Bladder  Ferns,  351 
) Bletia  hyacinthina,  135 
| Blight,  American,  591,  592,  608  ; and  Fil- 
bert-trees, 511 ; destroying,  170,  189  ; 
on  Apple-trees,  271 
on  Pear-trees,  153,  169,  188 
Blighted  Roses,  475 
Blood-flowers,  186 
Lilies,  76 

Bloom  and  fruit  on  Apple-tree,  336 
on  Grapes,  artificial,  439 
Blossoms,  Passion-flower  losing  its,  359 
white,  annuals  with,  484 
Bluebell,  451 
j Bocconia  cordata,  590 
Bog-gardens  and  bog-plants,  189 
plant,  a remarkable,  215 
plants,  native,  189 

Boiler,  coil,  a,  38,  80,  431,  637,  713  ; mak- 
ing a,  38  ; setting  a,  256 
flue,  cleaning  a,  602 
for  a greenhouse,  336 
Horseshoe,  a,  654,  672 
| Loughborough,  56,  69,  119,  712 
saddle,  setting  a,  49,  529 
Star,  stoking  a,  44 
with  an  expansion  box,  229 
Boilers,  coil,  654,  680 
Bolbophyilum  umbellatum,  12 
Bone-manure  for  Celery,  151 
Bones,  burnt  and  powdered,  53,  71,  735 
for  Chrysanthemums,  73 
for  Leeks,  etc. , 477 
Book  on  Poultry-keeping,  27 
on  Roses,  606 

Border,  alpine  or  rock,  an,  22 
arrangement  of  a,  724,  736 
Auriculas,  237 
autumn,  an,  381 

Carnations,  244,  380,  696,  708,  72G 
for  Carnations,  preparing  a,  397 
flowers,  542,  556 

greenhouse,  plants  for  a,  47S,  487 

herbaceous,  a,  437  ; Spirceas,  etc.,  531 

house,  a,  442,  462 

laying  out  a,  98 

mission-room,  plants  fer  a,  114 

narrow,  plants  for  a,  110, 131 

north,  Violas  in  a,  35 

of  a grave,  plant  for  a,  160 

permanent,  a,  452 

planting  a,  327,  427,  650 

rock,  349 

rockery,  plants  suitable  for  a,  531 
rough,  flowers  for  a,  662 
shaded  by  Beech-trees,  plants  for  a, 
142  ; Beetroot  on  a,  82 
shady  plants  fora,  74,  223  ; Strawberry 
for  a,  374 

under  Oak  and  Beech-trees,  414,  421  ; 

windows,  planting  a,  154,  173 
Vine,  manure,  for  a.  374  ; using  manure  | 
on  a,  606 

Borders,  flowering  shrubs  for,  478,  489,  500  \ 
flower,  manure  for,  23 
for  Peaches  on  open  walls,  forming,  77 
good,  for  Peaches  on  open  walls,  77 
herbaceous,  531 ; bedding  plants  and, 
327 

ribbon,  724 
Vine,  manure  on,  592 
Borecole,  or  Kale,  334 
Roronia  megastigma.  63 
Bot  tom-heat  bed,  189 
brisk,  644 

for  Cucumbers,  603 
good,  239 

Bougainvillea  glabra,  594,  602 
pruning  a,  670 


Bougainvilleas,  treatment  of,  229 
Bouquet,  an  Orchid  button-hole,  236 
of  Daffodils,  a,  711 
market,  button-hole,  a,  87 
Bouquets,  button-hole,  236 
Bouvardia  Humboldti  corymbiflora,  118 
Bouvardias,  620 
and  Heliotropes,  6 
creeping,  96,  114 
culture  of,  88,  569 
growing,  202,  216 
treatment  of,  500 
Box,  643 

Bees  in  a,  274,  289 

edging,  clipping,  200 ; dying  off, 

210 

Lapageria  in  a,  744 
Boxes  and  seed-pans,  711 
or  pans,  sowing  seeds  in,  163 
outdoor  Tomatoes  in,  619 
seed-pans  and,  726 
strong  deal,  207 
Tomatoes  in,  382 
Watercress  in,  219 

window,  196, 738  ; British  Ferns,  134  ; in 
a London  suburb,  flowers  for  a,  32  ; in 
l autumn,  371 ; in  winter,  695  ; filling, 
722 

Bracken,  destroying,  524 
Bramble,  flowering-shoot  of  Double  White, 
263 

Brambles,  notes  on,  263 

■Branch,  flowering,  of  Rosa  spimsiseima, 

Brassavola  species,  304 
Brassia  verrucosa,  312 
Bread,  brown,  how  to  make,  558 
Bread-fruit-tree,  the,  148 
Breeding  Canaries,  162 
from  prize  fowls,  64 
Brier  stocks,  244 

Sweet,  244,  255  ; a spray  of,  344  ; Cle- 
matis and,  removing  a.  471 
Briers,  budded,  cutting  back,  533  ; mov- 
ing, 420,  436 
for  budding,  626 
from  seed,  556 
planting,  580 
j seedling,  605 

| British  Ferns,  557 ; for  show  purposes, 
676 

Broad  Bean,  Seville  Longpod,  383;  cul- 
ture of,  383 
Broccoli,  278 

and  Brussels  Sprouts,  etc.,  477,  739 
and  Cauliflowers,  grubs  destroying,  318 
clubbing,  279,  302 ; and  maggots  de- 
stroying Cabbages,  279 
culture  of,  168, 184 
planting,  on  hard  ground,  682 
Broom,  Spanish,  the,  326 
White,  665 

Yellow,  treatment  of,  66S 
Brown-scale,  519,  537,  558 
Brugmansia  suaveolens,  157  ; flowers  of, 
157 

Brussels  Sprouts,  198,  233,  278,  335,  659  ; 
a good  type  of,  278;  Broccoli,  etc., 
477,  739  ; cutting  off,  503 
Bud,  Camellias  in,  502 
Buds,  Camellia,  dropping  off,  20,  37 
falling  of  Geraniums,  12 
flower,  Begonias  dropping  their,  422 
Roses  not  opening  their,  475 
Budded  Briers,  moving,  436 
Budding  Manetti  stock,  547 
Rose  cuttings  for,  183 
Roses,  107,  168,  243 

Bug,  mealy,  and  green-fly,  594 ; in  a vinery, 
destroying,  438 

Building  a greenhouse,  20,  526  ; and  flue, 
20 

and  management  of  a flue,  684 
an  unheated  house  for  Grapes,  188 
a Tomato  and  Chrysanthemum  house, 
377 

greenhouses,  19 
Bulb  forcing,  686 

good  forcing,  a,  the  Paper-White  Nar- 
cissus, 525 
show,  a,  387 
without  a name,  119 
Bulbs  after  flowering,  104 
Cattleya  spotted,  39 
Crocus,  166,  183 

Cyclamen,  in  a cold  frame,  ’229,  ‘239 
I i&ffodils  and  Freesia,  7 ; planting,  60 
eaten  by  insects,  716 
forcing,  545 

from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  699 
garden,  treatment  of,  68 
Gesnera,  etc.,  storing,  502 
Gladiolus,  744  ; planting,  44 
good,  for  forcing,  525 
imported,  Lilium  candidum,  S5S 
in  beds,  466,  473,  4S4 
in  extremis,  63 
in  flower,  transplanting,  593 
Narcissus,  3 
of  Lilium  Harrisi,  453 
Orchid,  flowering  a second  time,  691 
plants  in  beds  after,  668 
potting,  for  forcing,  372 
White  Gladiolus,  planting,  542,  571 
Bullvous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants  in 
baskets,  447 

Irises  as  window  flowers,  576 
plants,  good  hardy.  451 
Bullace,  the,  24 

Bulkices  and  Damsons,  577  ; for  market, 
•270 

Bullfinch.  210 

the,  a deadly  foe  to  the  Gooseberry 

crop,  683 

treatment  of  a.  90,  193 
Bullfinches,  rearing  young,  274 
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Bupleurum  fruticosum,  408 
Burnt  and  powdered  bones,  53 
Bursting,  Carnations,  330 
Bush  Apple  and  l’eur-trees,  48,  471 
Chrysanthemums,  665 
form,  Nectarine  in,  340 
fruits,  314,  366,  538,  678 
Honeysuckles,  680 
or  Cluster  Marrow,  336 
plants,  339 

Bushes,  caterpillars  on  Gooseberry,  188, 
198 

Currant  and  Gooseberry,  pruning,  424 
Gooseberry,  037  ; caterpillars  on, 
220  ; grubs  on,  308  ; old,  transplant- 
ing, 308;  treatment  ot,  374,  720,  741 
of  Guelder  Boses,  moving  large,  200 
Raspberry,  digging  between,  321 
Button-hole  bouquet,  87 
Roses,  051 

Button-holes,  best  adapted  for,  275 
Roses  for,  275 
Tea  Roses  for,  457 
Buying  Bouvardias,  etc.,  114 


c 

ABBAGE,  81,  739 

a good  early,  236 
Cocoa-nut,  411 
early,  219  ; spring,  526 
market,  66S 

plants,  nitrate  of  soda  for,  82 
Jicd  Dutch , 224 
seed,  31  ; saving,  335 
spring,  411 

Wheeler’s  Imperial,  151 
Cabbages,  278,  434,  059 
and  grubs,  232 
and  Savoys,  198 
clubbing,  740 
early  spring,  60,  151 
keeping  slugs  and  snails  from,  220 
maggots  destroying,  279,  301,  320  ; and 
Broccoli  clubbing,  279 
some  good,  224 
Cactus,  321 
Dahlias,  true,  674 
flowers,  duration  of,  256 
management  of  a,  358 
soil  for  a,  569 

White,  growing  in  a window  green- 
house, 185 

winter-flowering,  622 
■Cacti,  choice,  230 

culture  of,  448,  462,  472 
for  window  culture,  185 
queries,  148 

Cage,  white  Doves  nesting  in  a,  193 
■Caladium  argyrites,  501 ; the  soil  for, 
501 

Silvery-leaved,  the,  501 
Silvery,  the,  501 
Caladiums,  630 
Calandrinia  oppositi folia,  513 
Calandrinias,  513 
Calanthe  Veitchi,  416 
vestita,  702 

Calanthes,  456,  564,  701 
deciduous,  554 
hybrid,  120 
in  London,  662 
Calceolaria-seed  sowing,  744 
Calceolarias  dying,  304  ; off  in  a frame,  88 
herbaceous,  88,  161 ; flowers  of,  171  ; in 
a cool-house,  171 
Pansies  and,  dying,  36S 
Californian  Fuchsia,  the,  326,  662 
Calochortus  venustus,  709 
Calvary  Clover,  311 
plant,  323 

Calystegia  grandiflora,  159 
•Calyx  of  Carnations,  ants  eating  the,  387 
'Camellia-buds  dropping  off,  20,  37 
culture,  470 
leaves  dropping,  273 
losing  its  flower-buds,  70 
Old  White,  in  Mr.  li.  Pullar’s  conser- 
vatory at  Tayside,  Perth,  N.B.,  601 
shifting  a,  593 
sickly,  a,  76 

the  old  Double  White,  601 
treatment  of  a,  447,  463 
Camellias,  620 

and  Azaleas,  imported,  638 
dropping  their  buds,  88 
flowering  too  soon,  10 
in  a vinery,  10 
in  bud,  502 
in  pots,  701,  713 
pruning,  256,  264 
soil  for,  712 
treatment  of,  396,  486 
Campanula  family,  the,  84 

isophylla,  604  ; i.  alba,  group  oj,  21 
persicifolia,  326 
ltaineri,  347 

•Campanulas,  Canterbury  Bells,  etc.,  321 
for  windows,  21 
growing, 109 
in  pots,  315 

in  the  wild  garden,  347 
'Canary,  ailing,  an,  630 
losing  its  feathers,  90,  691 
unhealthy,  an,  630 
Canaries,  breeding,  162 
Canes,  Raspberry,  424  ; and  iron  rods, 
**440  ; pruning,  374 
Canker  in  Apple-trees,  606,  624,  657 
in  fruit-trees,  674  ; and  its  causes,  634 
in  Parsnips,  60 

Cankered  Strawberry -plants,  591 
Canna-roots,  potting,  712,  730 
Oannas  from  seed,  raising,  544 


Canterbury  Bells,  230  ; and  Campanulas, 
1121  ; not  flowering,  382  ; treatment  of, 
238,  257 

Cantua  dependens,  150  ; flowering -shoot 
of,  156 

Cape  Heaths,  good,  502 
Capsicums,  470 
Cardoons,  319 
Carnation,  606 

a free-flowering,  in  a pot,  128 
blooms,  small,  336 
culture,  696,  709 
cuttings,  483 
grass  of,  eaten  off,  632 
Grenadin,  326 

layers,  428,  436,  621 ; potting  up,  479 

leaves  covered  with  eggs,  308 

maggots,  23 

Marguerite,  213,  396 

notes  on  the,  596 

slips,  396,  428 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  20,  128,  216, 
447,  621  ; flowering-plant  of,  621 
treatment  of  a,  70,  89 
Carnations,  652,  693 
and  Cloves,  295 
and  Dahlias,  treatment  of,  269 
and  green-fly,  238 

and  Picotees,  106 ; best  strain  of  seed 
of,  106  ; cut-flowers  of,  166  ; layers  of, 
166  ; buds  of,  166 
and  Roses  under  glass,  68 
border,  244,  380,  696,  708,  726 
bursting,  336,  736 

calyx  of,  ants  eating  into  the,  382,  387 

Clove,  in  pots,  131,  154 

etc.,  eaten  away,  618 

for  an  unheated  greenhouse,  41 

for  outdoor  culture,  159,  167,  182 

from  cuttings,  182  ; striking,  473 

from  seed,  111,  131,  542 

grass  of,  eaten  off,  472,  484,  505 

grubs  on,  219 

in  a frame,  516 

in  bed,  553 

in  pots,  70 

layering,  269,  466,  484  ; successful,  41 
Malmaison,  296,  537  ; and  Gladioli 
forcing,  744 

Marguerite,  237,  381,  40S 
not  blooming,  304 
notes  on,  41,  108 
outdoor,  223 
Pansies,  and  Violets,  83 
plants,  insects  on,  336 
potting  up,  41 
preparing  a border  for,  397 
seedlings,  427,  432,  466 
splitting  their  pods,  437 
treatment  of,  83,  363,  396,  422 
tree,  332,  388,  569  ; growing,  10  ; in  open 
air,  336  ; treatment  of,  298 
White,  596,  650 

Carpet  bedding,  396,  437,  679 ; plants  for, 
104 

Carraway-seeds,  466 
Carrion-flowers,  19 
Carrot  Nantes'  Horn,  8 
New  Red  Intermediate,  8 
Red  Intermediate,  235 
Carrots,  31,  81,  198,  203,  278,  659,  789 
and  their  culture,  8 
for  show,  235 
for  winter,  young,  319 
ground  for,  503 
growing  on  heavy  soil,  700 
in  heavy  soil,  68i 
insects,  etc.,  8 
splitting,  527 
storing  the  roots,  8 
thinning  the  plants  of,  8 
Casks,  fraudulent,  of  Newtown  Pippins, 
625 

Cat  and  poultry,  232 
in  a garden,  613 
Cats,  a plague  of,  71,  82 
in  a garden,  589 
Catasetum  Bungerotlii,  391 
macroearpum,  135 
Catasetums,  514 
Catchflies,  annual,  176 
Caterpillars,  Gooseberry,  211 
green-fly,  and  Roses,  603 
in  Fern  soil,  192 
in  greenhouses,  342,  358 
killing,  151,  165 
on  a Pear-tree,  564 
on  a Wistaria,  461 

on  Gooseberry-bushes,  127,  188,  198, 
226 ; trees,  336 
Cattleya  Aclandise,  554 
aurea,  535 
bi  color,  506 
blooms  from  Ayr,  231 
Bowringiana,  473 
bulbs  spotted,  39 
citrina,  148 

flower  without  petals,  232 
flowers,  160 
fly,  691 

Gaskeliana,  304,  400 
guttata  Russeliana,  245 
Harrisoni®  violacea,  187,  400 
intermedia,  124 
labiata  vera,  500 
luteola,  564,  672 
maxima,  506 

Mendeli,  245  ; not  flowering,  148 
Mossioe,  708  ; and  its  varieties,  708 
Rex,  76 

Sanderiana,  271 
Schroderfe,  192,  259 
speciosissima,  51 

Trianae,  614,  639  ; flowers  damped,  12 
T.  delicata,  26 
velutina,  390,  443 


Cattleya  Walkeriana,  ''12,  080 
Warscewiczi,  205,  231 
Warner!,  492 
Cattleyas,  70 
potting,  76 

Trianaj  and  aurea,  492 
Cauliflower,  Autumn  (Hunt,  198,  305 
culture,  31 
Parly  London,  366 
Eclipse,  31 
Walcheren,  82 

Cauliflowers,  81,  198,  278,  609 
and  Broccoli,  grubs  destroying,  318 
and  Lettuces  eaten  off  at  the  roots,  119 
early,  82  ; London,  a,  31 
grubs  attacking,  289 
hastening  on  the  plants,  82 
in  autumn,  raising,  305 
maggots  in,  383 
potting  off,  365 
sowing,  365 

Ceanothus  americanus,  610 
azureus,  610 
blighted,  397 
capillosus,  CIO 
dentatus,  611 
divaricatus,  611 
rigidus,  611 
Yeitchianus,  611 
verrucosus,  611 
Ceanothuses,  the,  610 
Cedar,  White,  221 
Celery,  31,  278,  434 

and  nitrate  of  soda,  268 
Celery  and  Peas,  721 
bone-manure  for,  151 
Clayworth  Park  Pink,  343 
culture  of,  681 
earthing  up,  426 
final  earthing  of,  426 
growing,  60,  343,  426 
in  a trench,  168 
in  the  midlands,  5S9 
plants,  treatment  of,  198,  214 
seed,  544,  739 
trenches,  preparing,  123 
unsatisfactory,  561 
White,  solid,  426 
without  trenches,  700 
Cellar,  Mushrooms  in  a,  305,  383 
Cellars,  Mushrooms  in,  659 
Cement,  Portland,  387,  400 
Cemetery  gardening,  513 
Centaurea,  a yellow,  452 
candidissirna,  438,  670,  693 
Cephalaria  tatarica,  337 
Ceratopteris  thalictroides,  51 
Cereus  MacDonaldi®,  468 
Cesspool  contents  for  vegetables,  561 
Chaffinches  in  a cage,  04 
Chamserops  Fortunei,  573  ; in  flower  in  a 
Dorsetshire  garden,  573 
Cheirostemon  plantanoides,  341 
Cherrv,  Winter,  422,  553,  667  ; the,  486 
Cherries,  314,  528,  577 
and  Plums  for  a west  wall,  374 
Morello,  408  ; black-flies  on,  608,  624  ; 
digging  about  the  trees,  408 
Cherry-tree,  large  Plum,  and  bleeding,  474 
pruning  a,  33 
standard,  unfruitful,  368 
unsatisfactory,  an,  153 
Cherry-trees  dying,  321 
for  a cold  wall,  592 
gumming,  226 
insects  on,  188 
Morello,  321 
not  bearing,  270 
red-spider  on,  439 
Chestnut-trees,  414 
Horse,  plants  under,  585,  611 
propagating,  398 
trimming,  295 
Chicken  food,  206 
Chickens,  autumn,  220 
gapes  in,  289 
raising,  717 
unhealthy,  206 
Chicory,  treatment  of,  484 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  551  ; propagating 
a,  155  ; f.  grandiflorus,  668 
China  Asters,  295,  505,  693  ; bed  of,  743 ; 
best  way  to  manage,  742  ; English 
grown  seed,  742  ; for  a room,  410  ; 
for  growing  in  beds,  743  ; in  masses, 
742  ; very  large-flowered,  59 
or  annual  Asters,  59 
Chinese  Fairy -flower,  the,  102 

Lily,  576 ; growing  the,  576  ; tree, 
flowering-shoot  of,  286 
Chinese  Lilies,  576  ; in  a bowl,  576  ; for 
dinner-table  decoration,  595 
Primula  seed,  saving,  543  ; treatment 
of  a,  637  ; White,  grown  in  a room,  462 
Primulas,  433  ; and  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
soil  for,  569 ; for  room  decoration,  462  ; 
growing,  730  ; repotting,  273,  282 
Sacred  Lily,  19,  20,  32,  37,  43,  54,  73S  ; 
and  Tigridias,  527  ; not  flowering,  6 
Choice  fine-leaved  stove-plants,  202 
hardy  trailing  plants,  181 
Chorozemas,  culture  of,  669 
propagating,  669 

Christmas  Rose,  treatment  of  a,  S3 
Roses,  34,  110,  131,  337,  620,  667  ; divid- 
ing, 35  ; in  winter,  54 
Christ’s  Thorn,  89 
Chrysanthemum  A.  C.  Ramsey,  631 
and  Tomato-house,  building  a,  377 
Baron  Hirsch,  631 
blooms,  656  ; small,  562 
coronarium,  693 

Cottage  Pink,  612  ; flowers  of,  117 
culture,  seasonable  notes  on,  723 
cuttings,  117,  562,  583,  612,  62S,  631,  656, 
606 ; striking,  23 


Chrysanthemum,  dwarf,  a,  084 
Florence  Davis,  584 
frutescens,  600 
G.  C.  Schwabe,  631 
grafted,  a,  471 
G.  W.  Childs,  631 
house,  oil-stove  in  a,  495,  029 
incurved,  465 
Japanese,  465,  031 
Lady  Selborne,  055,  723 
Lady  Trevor  Lawrence,  34,  48 
leaves  shrivelling,  247,  272 
Le  Deuil,  572 
Lucy  Kendall,  631 
Madame  Desgra/nge,  403,  419,  471 
Madame  Leblanc,  631 
Madame  Lecroix,  277,  320 
Madame  Octavie  Mirbeau,  031 
M.  Gustave  Grunerwald,  698 
Miss  Anna  Hartshorn,  656 
Miss  Dorothea  Shea,  572 
Miss  Rose,  572 
Mr.  O.  Blick,  631 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  495 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  631 
Mrs.  N.  Davis,  698 
notes,  485 

plants,  habit  of,  523 
Princess  May,  631 
query,  a,  34,  48 
Robert  Petfield,  631 
The  Tribune,  631 
uliginosum,  505 
Waban,  631 
William  Seaward,  031 
Chrysanthemums,  34,  48,  80,  117,  121, 157, 
171,  190,  215,  247,  272,  277,  295,  320, 

339,  340,  388,  399,  403,  419,  431,  445, 

465,  471,  485,  509,  523,  545,  562,  572, 

583,  594,  611,  620,  628,  631,  055,  665, 

666,  684,  698,  705,  723 
after  flowering,  562 
best,  466,  471  ^ cuttings,  705 
bones  for,  73 
Bush,  665  ; plants,  339 
Christine,  628 
Crimson,  new,  523 

damping  of  the  blooms,  445  ; cause  of, 
445 

dwarf,  545,  562,  572 
dwarfest  large-flowered,  523 
earl}’,  562  ; after  flowering,  545  ; for 
market,  562  ; flowering,  277,  419,  505, 
656,  666  ; flowering,  for  a room,  190 
earlier  sorts,  403 
earliest  potted,  plants  of,  121 
Eli-se  Dordan  (Pompon)  and  Edwin 
Molyneux,  Japanese,  465 
etc.  plumping,  611 
feed  the  plants,  495 
flowering,  399, 
for  cuttings,  121 
for  grouping,  48 
for  large  flowers,  562,  573,  723 
for  market,  628 
for  profit,  684 

for  show,  466,  562,  563,  572,  628 

for  specimens,  583 

for  standards,  562 

for  very  large  flowers,  272,  247 

grafted,  471,  572 

growing,  583 

grub  in,  431 

hardy,  705,  723 

height  of,  612 

in  a cool  greenhouse,  157,  171 

in  a window,  612,  622 

incurved  new,  a,  523 

in  groups,  509 

in  pots,  215,  223,  399 

in  tubs,  320 

Japanese,  662 

large  blooms,  495 

late,  545,  628 

manure  for,  485 

names  of,  562,  572 

new,  583  ; early  flowering,  5S3 

nitrate  of  soda  for,  157 

old-fashioned  hardy,  117 

on  a south  wall,  117 

outdoor,  91,  403,  445,  466,  523 

out-of-doors,  SO,  628 

overgrown,  572 

placed  out-of-doors,  666 

planted  out,  445,  466 

planting  out,  572 

Pompon,  247  ; for  show’,  572 

Pompons  and  Anemone  Pompons,  121 

potting,  723 

propagating,  583,  705 

reflexed,  584,  612 

seasonable  notes,  121,  403,  465,  495,  583 
select  new,  631 
serviceable,  655 
single,  612 

some  good,  572  ; flowering,  272 

standard,  121 

stimulants,  339 

stopping,  117,  655 

sulphate  of  ammonia  for,  431 

tall,  545,  562 

treatment  of,  80,  247,  631,  656 
unsatisfactory,  562 
White,  705,  723  ; late,  612 
worms  at  the  roots  of,  247,  272,  278 
young,  treatment  of,  171,  190 
Chutney  from  green  Tomatoes,  518 
Cineraria  culture,  10,  670  : • 

leaves,  grubs  in,  97  ; maggots  in,  156, 
172 

Cinerarias  and  Auriculas,  368 
and  Cyclamens,  526 
drooping,  90 

dying  off,  358  ' 

old,  172 

treatment  of,  46 


Vi 


GARDENING  illustrated. 


Cinerarias,  unsatisfactory,  569 
Cissmyliscolor,  199;  specimen  plants  of. 

Cistern,  galvanised  iron,  for  rain-water, 
171,  187,  204 

Cistus  jlorentinus,  241,  242 
Gum,  a,  686 
ladanifents,  085 
Kook  Rosea,  685 

Cistuses,  or  Rook  Roses,  the,  241 
Claret  Vine,  the,  379 
Clay,  burning,  740 
soil,  for  a cold,  182 
Classification  of  Dahlias,  175 
Cleaning  a boiler  flue,  602 
Clematis  and  Roses,  planting,  17 
and  Sweet  Brier,  removing  a,  446,  471 
and  Tacsonia  not  flowering,  318 
and  Vines  on  a verandah,  258  - 
as  a wall-plant,  the,  379 
double-flowered  varieties  of,  397 
eaten  by  snails,  220 
for  a garden,  422 
for  a house  wall,  236,  25S 
indivisa  lobata,  etc.,  268 
Jackntani,  350  ; propagating,  461 
Lady  Caroline  Needle  in  Jlou'er,  59 
lanuginosa,  59 
montana,  119,  208,  738, 
not  flowering,  361 
propagating  a,  542 

round  a kitchen  u'indowof  the  Deanery, 
Rochester,  379 
Clematises  and  Roses,  175 
cutting  down,  441 
in  a greenhouse,  370 
pruning,  12 

Clianthus  Dampieri  (Glory  Pea  of  Austra- 
lia) and  Erythrina  floribunda  (Coral- 
plant),  447 
from  Switzerland,  51 

Climber  with  pink  or  rose-coloured 
flowers,  298 
greenhouse,  a,  486 
Climbers,  Alkunandas  as,  255 
annual,  and  Hollies,  36 
etc.,  for  a greenhouse,  70,  139 
etc.,  in  a warm-house  and  cool  conser- 
vatory, 128 
for  a house  wall,  268 
for  an  open  verandah,  105 
for  north-west  walls,  165 
for  a trellis,  558 
for  trellises,  2S4 
greenhouse,  176  ; the  best,  570 
hot-house,  671 
in  the  Orchid-house,  407 
to  walls,  fastening,  176 
Climbing  Fern,  a,  729 
Ferns,  722 
Oncidiums,  288,  300 

plants,  hardy,  for  very  cold  place,  44  ; 
round  a window  at' 2d,  Waltham-ter- 
race,  Blackcock,  near  Dublin,  539 
Rose,  dark,  a,  606  ; for  a greenhouse, 
378,  394  ; Niphetos,  252,  329 
Roses  for  a verandah,  503,  517  ; for  an 
iron  arch,  420,  436 ; in  an  unheated 
greenhouse,  475,  481 
Clipping  a Yew-tree-hedge,  710 
Clover,  Calvary,  311 
Clove  Carnations  in  pots,  131 
Cloves,  327 
and  Carnations,  295 
Coal  and  coke-dust,  204,  207 

ashes  and  lime,  651,  663,  680  ; in  a gar- 
den, uses  of,  44  ; on  a clayey  soil,  737 
mining  district,  Carnations  and  Roses 
for,  327 

tar  on  Vines,  635 
Cockatoo,  an  Australian,  456 
Cockroaches,  destroying,  6,  21 
in  a stove  house,  526,  543 
Cockscombs  and  Balsams,  raising,  39 
with  deformed  flowers,  172 
Cocoa-nut-fibre,  digging  in,  44 
for  Ferns,  613 
striking  Gloxinias  in,  119 
uses  of,  44 

Cocoa-nut-plant,  treatment  of  a,  594 
Cocoa-nut-refuse  as  a protector,  679 
Cocos  nueifera,  13 
Weddelliana,  545 
Codlin-moth,  the,  on  Apples,  305 
.sCoelogyne  barbata,  588,  746 

cristata,  148,  468,  497 (cut),  500,  514,  549, 
574,  613,  691,  716,  733  ; treatment  of, 
490 

fuliginosa,  598 
occellata  maxima,  40 
ochracea,  51 
pandurata,  288 
the  Bearded,  588 
Coil  boiler,  a,  431 ; setting  a,  256 
boilers,  654,  680 
Coke  duBt  and  coal,  204 
Colchicums,  planting,  99 
4 old  frame,  uses  of  a,  670 
frsmes,  324  ; and  pits,  222 
greenhouses,  671 
pits  or  frames,  197 
Coleus  and  Fuchsias  for  show,  304 
cultivation,  282 
culture  of,  304 
propagating,  304 
i refitment  of,  525 
unhealthy,  560 

Coleuses  and  Tuberous  Begonias,  156 
culture  of,  273 

Colewarts  and  Savoys,  sowing,  73 
Collinsia  bicolor,  452 
Colour  in  Apples,  112;  antipathy  to,  112 
( clours  of  Roses,  329 
Colouring,  GrapeB  not,  440 
Compost  for  striking  cuttings  in,  120 
for  Tomatoes,  123 


Compost,  keeping  a,  15 
potting  for  Auriculas,  124 
Concrete-built  pit,  use  of  a,  172, 186 
Conifer,  Silver-leaved,  the,  148 
Conifers,  643 
dwarf,  519 
erect  growing,  325 
garden,  221 
in  pots,  199 

Conservatory,  2,  16,  30,  42,  54,  66,  78,  92, 
108,  122,  138,  150,  164,  180,  196,  208, 
222,  234,  262,  292,  308,  340,  356,  372, 
388,  404,  418,  432,  446,  458,  471,  482, 
496,  510,  524,  552,  568,  584,  600,  610, 
648,  664,  078,  694,  706,  720,  736 
arrangement  in  a,  571,  596 
bed,  plants  in  a,  20,  37 
Climbing  Niphetos  Rose  in  a,  155 
cool,  and  a warm  house,  climbers  iti  a, 
128 

Eucalyptus  in  a,  462 
fire-heat  in  a,  543 
heating  a,  8,  654,  684 
manure-water  in  a,  701,  713 
Hr.  Pullafs,  at  Tayside,  Perth,  K.B., 
Old  White  Camellia  in,  601 
Musas  in  a,  375 
plants,  655  ; for  a,  37 
Roses,  in  a,  2 ; planted  out  in  a,  710 
shading  a,  56,  67,  141 
small,  a,  686 

staging,  plants  under,  57 
unheated,  30,  42,  54,  66,  92 
window  and  boxes,  71 
Conservatories,  painting,  517 
Convolvulus  mauritfuiicus,  84 
Cooking  Good  King  Henry,  321 
Cool  greenhouse,  Auricula  in  the,  332 
house,  Orchids  to  grow  in,  192 
Copings,  glass,  for  walls,  126 
Coral,  cleaning,  722 

Coral-plant  (Erythrina  floribunda)  and 
Clianthus  Dampieri  (Glory  Pea),  447 
Cordon  Apple-trees,  557 
fruit-trees,  4 
upright,  fruit-trees,  439 
Apples,  74 

Cornflowers,  Blue,  growing,  110,  131 
Cotoneaster  Buxifolia,  628 
horizontalis,  628 
rotundifolia,  628 
Simonsi,  629 
Cotoneasters,  551 
smaller,  the,  628 

Cottage  garden,  Surrey,  Rose  semper- 
virens  in  a,  737 
gardens,  47 
greenhouse,  a,  156 

old,  and  garden,  an,  at  West  Green, 
Hartley  Wintney,  Hampshire,  623 
porch,  in  Surrey,  Roses  on  a.  651 
Roses,  737 

Cottages,  old,  and  gardens,  623  ;at  Limps- 
field,  near  Oxted,  Surrey,  47 
Cottager’s  Kale,  259 
Crabs,  Siberian,  the,  221 
Crassula  (Kalosanthes)  coecinea  for  a 
room,  643 
Crassulas,  202,  745 
Crat®gus,  738 
Pyracantha,  551 

Creeper  against  a wooden  shed,  159,  166 
covered  walks,  pergolas  or,  485 
Evergreen,  10  ; for  a rustic  fence,  23 
for  a bam,  93, 113 
for  a cold  greenhouse,  639 
for  a house  wall,  518,  527 
for  a painted  house,  688,  693 
for  a sunless  wall,  581 
Virginian,  489  ; propagating  a,  478,  4S9; 
Veitch’s,  542 ; on  fruit-tree  walls,  441 
Creepers,  Evergreen,  413,  417 
for  a north-west  wall  of  a house,  649. 
675 

for  an  archway,  213,  227 
for  the  end  wall  of  a house,  53 
on  a trellis,  485 
Cress,  and  Mustard,  434 
Purple  Rock,  131 
Crickets  in  a greenhouse,  20 
in  a stove,  654,  663,  677 
Crinum,  hardy,  a,  679 
Powelli,  679  ; well  planted,  679 
Crocus  bulbs,  166,  183 
Crocuses  and  mice,  104 
Indian,  530 
Crop,  main,  184 
Raspberry,  bad,  a,  337 
Crops  and  the  season,  191 
on  sand  hills,  483 

Cropping  a kitchen  garden,  224  , 740 
a new  garden,  199,  223 
Croton  leaves,  273 

War  rent,  a good  table  plant,  527 
Crotons  and  Dracsenas,  195 
for  table  decoration,  527 
Croton  Imperial,  363 
Imperials  not  flow  ering,  505 
Cuckoo-pint,  327 
Cucumber,  bottom-heat  for,  003 
frame,  fungus  in  a,  224  ; using  a,  712 
frames,  31 

fruits  dying,  151,  16S 
green-fly  on,  344 

growing,  739  ; for  profit,  335,  344 
house,  heating  a,  465 
plant,  sowing  off,  589 
Rollissotis  Telegraph,  618 
seed,  saving,  fitk,  302,320;  seed,  sow- 
ing, 518 
seeds,  739 
soil,  518 
Cucumbers,  198 

and  Melons,  82  ; growing,  739  ; tan  for, 
112 

at  the  outset,  644 


; Cucumbers,  bed  for,  151,  168 
bitter,  465 
cultural  details,  643 
damping  off,  250 
dying,  321 
for  show,  151 
growing,  49,  343,  365,  518 
gumming  in,  225,  236,  335 
m a frame,  184,  199,  225 
in  a greenhouse,  279,  301 
in  a heated  frame,  544 
in  a vinery,  425 
in  frames,  681 
in  pots,  643 
in  succession,  739 
pickling  or  Gherkins,  669 
treatment  of,  168,  185,  259,  561 
turning  yellow,  185,  383 
winter,  340 
with  Orchids,  598 
Cudweed,  Pearl,  the,  371 
Cultivating  mixed  Orchids,  662 
Cultivation,  artificial,  357 
deep,  trenching,  digging,  etc.,  617 
of  Radishes,  72 
of  Stachys  tuberifera,  49 
Seakale  after,  476 
Cultural  details,  348 
notes,  339 

Culture,  Achimenes  and  their,  433 
Apricot,  249 
Beetroot  and  its,  434 
Cacti  for  window,  185 
Camellia,  470 
Carnation,  696,  709 
Carnations  for  outdoor,  1S2 
Cauliflower,  31 
Cineraria,  10,  670 
Hoyas  and  their,  341 
Hydrangeas  and  their,  423 
Leeks  and  their,  319 
manure  for  Mushroom,  700 
of  Achimenes,  543 
of  Auriculas,  etc.,  121 
of  Azaleas,  592 
of  Beetroot,  81 

j of  Begonias  and  Lilies,  EGO 
of  Bouvardias,  88,  569 
of  Broad  Beans,  383 
of  Broccoli,  168,  184 
of  Cacti,  448,  462,  472 
of  Carrots,  8 
of  Celery,  681 
of  Chinese  Primulas,  744 
of  Chorozemas,  669 
of  Coleuses,  273,  304 

| of  Dipladenias,  127 

of  Euphorbia  jacquiniseftora,  56 
of  Figs,  152 
of  Filberts,  579 
of  Freesias,  9,  46,  70 
of  Gentiana  acaulis,  725 
of  Hydrangeas,  368 
of  Lapagerias,  517 
of  Medineiia  magnifica,  177 
of  Melons  in  a frame,  24 
of  Mimulus,  709 
of  Mistletoe  for  profit,  36 
of  Persian  Cyclamen,  96 
of  Phyllanthus,  Rondeletia,  and  Sone- 
rilla,  135 
of  Radishes,  72 
of  Savoys,  123 
of  Smilax,  438 

of  Soianum  jasminoides,  560 
of  the  Tomato,  589 
of  Tigridias,  573 
of  Tomatoes,  603 
of  Tufted  Pansies,  99 
of  Watercress,  60 
of  White  Lilac,  48 

Onion,  49,  73,  618,  66S  ; notes  oil,  143 
Orchid,  120, 148 

pot,  570  ; best  Mignonette  for,  730  ; of 
Lilium  candiduni,  357  ; Roses  for,  719 
Potato,  167 
Seakale  and  its,  476 

seasonable  notes  on  Chrysanthemum, 
723 

Strawberry,  for  market,  314 
successful,  272 

Tomato,  amateur,  603  ; in  the  open  air, 
301 

Turnip,  18 
Vine,  outdoor,  540 
Watercress,  644 

window,  Narcissi,  Daffodils,  and  Jon- 
quils for,  361 

I Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis,  325 
thyoides,  221 

Cureuligo  oblongus,  245 

Curcuma,  549 

Currant  and  Gooseberry-bushes,  pruning, 
250,  424,  439 
Black,  pruning,  69§,  72S 
trees,  Black,  treatment  of,  374 

! Currants,  578 

and  Gooseberries  from  cuttings,  440 
best.  3S9 
Black,  52S 

propagating,  by  cuttings,  3S9 
Red  and  White,  528 

. Cut-flower  trade,  Roses  in  pots  for,  626 
flowers  and  leaves  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 

' 295 

in  the  house,  595,  711 

j of  Lily  of  the  Valley  arranged  loosely  , 
in  a glass,  331 

or  plants  for  profit,  growing,  622 
throughout  the  vear  in  the  open  air, 
201 

Cutting,  a few  good  annuals  for,  284 
and  layering  I-aurels.  500  , 

back  an  Orange-tree.  729;  Aralia  Sie-  ! 
boldi,  37,  47  ; budded  Rriers,  533 ; | 

I Oleanders,  376  ; Pelnrgoi  loan,  416 


Cutting  down  Asparagus,  426  ; Clema- 
tises, 441 ; Grevillea  robusta,  639 
Ivy.  122,  441,  478,  512 
leaves  of  Roses,  586 

off  Brussels  Sprouts,  503;  Gladioli 
flower-stalks,  542 ; Strawberry-run- 
ners,  57 

Orchids  for,  716 
Pampas  Grass,  483 
Vine,  489 

White  Poppy  for,  483 
Cuttings,  Apples  from,  24 
Carnation,  483 
Carnations  from,  182 
Chrysanthemum,  117,  562,  583,  612,  62Sy 
631,  666  ; best,  705  ; striking,  23 
Chrysanthemums  from,  121 
Currants,  propagating  by,  389 
Double  Begonias  from,  40G 
Genista,  10 

Geranium,  395,  544,  556,  570,  594,  004  ; 

striking,  670 
Gooseberry,  386 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  from,  440 
Indian  Azaleas  from,  38 
Lobelia,  376 
Marguerites  from,  395 
of  a Lemon-scented  Verbena,  striking 
157, 172 

of  Azalea  indica,  70 
of  bedding-plants,  355 
of  Black  Currants,  striking,  337 
of  Genista  fragrans,  striking,  157,  173 
of  Herbaceous  Phloxes,  rooting,  S3 
of  Jasminum  sambac,  fl.-pl.,  45 
of  Tufted  Pansies,  99 
planting,  170 

propagating  Roses  from,  737 
Rose,  378,  708  ; striking,  1,  300 
Roses,  etc.  from,  393,  436 
striking  Alder,  336  ; Carnations  from, 
473  ; compost  for,  120 
Tea  Rose,  547 
Vine,  474,  499 
Cyathea,  243 
Cyeads,  430 

Cyclamen  bulbs  in  a cold  frame,  229,  2.i.,*c 
treatment  of,  217,  104 
in  a window,  556 
Persian,  culture  of,  96 
remarkable,  a,  130 
repandum,  51 

Cyclamens  and  Cinerarias,  526 
Persian,  37 
seedling,  20 
treatment  of,  730 
why  they  are  called  Sowbreds,  445 
Cydonias,  294 
Cymbidium  aloifolium,  245 
Cymnoches  cholorchilum,  289 
Cypripedium  barbatum,  245,  704 
bellatulum,  group  of,  463 
Chamberlaine,  596 
coneolor,  733 
Curtisi,  273 
Harrisianum,  220 

insigne,  34, 173,  463,  701,  704,  710;  Twin- 
flowered,  582  ; I.  Chantini,  626 
Irapianum,  5 

cenanthum,  86  ; ce.  guperbum,  286 
politum,  105 
purpuratum,  174 

spectabile,  76, 192  : group  of  ( Moceascnr- 
fiower)  in  the  open  air,  639’ 

Stonei,  122 
superbiens,  62 
venustum,  51 
vexillarium,  13 
Cypripediums,  400,  549 
for  a window,  173 
hardy,  639 
most  successful,  639 
North  American,  639 
not  flowering,  582 
of  the  Leeanum  group,  115 
Cyrtanthus  lutescens,  704 
Cyrtopodium  species,  273 
Cyrtopodiums,  86 
Cvstopteris,  351 
bulbifera,  351,  662,  665 
montana,  351 
Cytisus  albus,  660 
not  flowering  freely,  256 
treatment  of  a,  713 


D 

DAFFODIL  and  Freesia  bulbs,  7 
bulbs,  planting,  60 
Daffodils,  a bouquet  of,  711 
and  Barberry  in  a vase,  32 
in  a greenhouse,  543 
in  a rase,  711 
increasing,  169 

Narcissi,  and  Jonquils  for  window  cul- 
ture, 361 

pots  of,  for  a room,  102 
propagating,  590 

Dahlia,  Pompon,  a good  type  of,  067 
roots,  543  ; planting,  414 
seeds,  593 

tubers,  starting,  10  ; storing,  502,  516 
Dahlias,  295,  692 

and  Carnations,  treatment  of,  269 
and  Hollyhocks,  insects  attacking,  306 
and  other  flowers,  manuring,  304 
bad,  453 

Cactus,  true,  574 

classification  of,  175 

for  show,  419,  431 

good,  725,  742 

Pompon,  best,  667 

single,  wintering,  S63,  371 

White  Pompon  and  Cactus,  505 


GARDENING  / LL  U NT  RATED. 
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Dair\  -window,  evergreen  plants  and  Ferns 
for  a,  4.1,  53 
Daisy,  1’aris,  the,  1100 
Daisies  and  Lobelia  oardinalis,  741 
and  Moss  on  lawn,  70S,  725 
Michaelmas,  moving,  390 
moving  Michaelmas,  437 
l’aris,  propagating,  148 
Damp,  318 

greenhouse,  small,  plants  for  a,  390 
Damson  Farleigh  Prolific , fruiting- 
branch  of,  270 
Damsons,  592 

and  Bullaces,  577  ; for  market,  270 
Damping  off,  Gloxinia  leaves,  002 
Daphne  mezereum,  184  ; and  Kerria  japo- 
nica,  propagating,  125;  propagating, 
142 

Daphnes  not  flowering,  57 
Darlmgtonia  californica,  215 
Darwinia  tulipif era,  flowers  of,  140 
Daeallia  canariensis,  01 
Davallias,  61 

as  greenhouse  plants,  535 
Dtiy  Lilies,  131,  472 
Deciduous  Calanthes,  554 
Decoration,  drawing-room,  Palms  for, 
treatment  of,  392 
ordinary  room,  705 
table,  Crotons  for,  527 
Delphinium-seed,  sowing,  710,  726,  742 
Delphiniums,  320 
hybrid,  3 ; soil  for,  3 
■ in  flower,  group  of,  3 
Dendrobe,  Golden,  the,  673 
Trumpet-tipped,  the,  146 
Dendrobium  album,  497 
amcenunx,  90,  257 
avre win,  673 
bigibbum,  390 
Brymerianum,5 
eambridgeanum,  646 
chnalialatum,  12 
crassinode,  25,  724 
crepidatum,  220 
-crystallinum,  257 

Dalhousieanum,  368  ; flowers  of,  203 

Dearei,  46S 

densiflorum,  492,  535 

Devonianum,  63 

diranthum,  232 

draconis,  3S0 

Farmeri,  161 

fimbriatum  oculatum,  76 

formosum  giganteum,  537 

heterocarpum,  627 

Jamesianum,  etc.,  51 

Jenkinsi,  62 

lituiflorum,  146 

mobile,  119,’  148,  192,  691,  716  ; Orchids 
to  grow  with,  407  ; n.  nobilius  and  D. 
lituiflorum,  76 
not  flowering,  490 

Fhalamopsis,  158  ; P.  Statterianum,  492 
Pierardi,  5 ; flowers  of,  5 
polyphlebium,  205 
primulinum,  76 
pulchellum,  497 

.speciosum,  76,  115,  400,  504 ; flower- 
spike  of,  115 
Kuavissimum,  104 
sulcatum,  220 
superbum,  2G,  203,  743 
Tattonianum,  161 
teretifolium,  245 
thyrsiflornm,  245 

Wardianum,  463,  490,  598  ; flowers  of, 
490  ; W.  candidum,  76 ; \V.  giganteum, 
105  ; W.  Lowi,  63 
Dendrobiums,  76,  120,  745 
not  thriving,  400 
Dendrochilum  filiforme,  346 
glumaceum,  400 
Dendrochilums,  45 
Dendromecon  rigidum,  379 
Design,  garden,  and  architects’  gardens, 
428 

Designs,  garden,  498 
Dessert  Apples,  best,  499 
Deutzia,  dividing  a,  11 
gracilis,  230  ; in  pots,  122 
Deutzias,  treatment  of,  10 
Diary,  garden,  extracts  from  a,  3,  10,  30, 
42,  55,  07,  79,  92,  109,  122,  138,  150, 
104,  180,  196,  208,  223,  234,  248,  202, 

277,  292,  308,  324,  340,  356,  373,  388, 

404,  418,  432,  446,  458,  470,  482,  496, 

510,  524,  538,  552,  568,  585,  600,  616, 

632,  649,  664,  678,  694,  706,  721,  736 
Dicentra  (Dielytra)  speetabilis  in  pots,  121 
Dicksonia  antaretica,  243 ; and  other 
Ferns,  265 
squarrosa,  243 

Dielytra  speetabilis,  dividing,  397,  404  ; 

treatment  of,  204 
Digging  autumn,  431,  473 

between  Raspberry-bushes,  321 
in,  449  ; in  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  44 
trenching,  and  deep  cultivation,  617 
Diplaeus  (Mimulus)  glutinosus,  280 
Dipladenia  arnabilis,  a well-managed 
plant  of,  461 

Brearleyana  in  floicer,  127 
Dipladenias  and  their  culture,  127 
best  sorts  of,  121 
large-flowered,  461 
trellis  for,  128 
Disa  grandiflora,  364 
inearnata,  148,  175,  506 
Disas,  63 

Disbudding  Peach-trees,  33,  9S 
Vines,  48 

Ditch,  a garden,  724 
■Dividing  Aspidistras,  20 
Christmas  Boses,  35 


Dorstenia  argentea,  168 
Double  flowered  varieties  of  Clematis,  397 
Scarlet  Thorn,  738 
Thorns,  738 

Doves,  white,  nesting  in  a cage,  193 
Dracaena  and  India-rubber-plant  injured 
by  frost,  570 
Goldieana,  239 
hardy,  in  Guernsey,  311 
indivisa,  treatment  of  a,  70 
lineata,  treatment  of  a,  46.1,  472 
terniinalis  in  a vase,  498 
Dracaenas,  Crotons,  etc.,  195 
growing,  480 
in  rooms,  498 
stove,  238 
Drainage,  296 
and  soil,  249 

Drawing-room  decoration.  Palms  for, 
treatment  of,  392 
Dressing,  top,  314 
Drills,  sowing;  seed  in,  163 
Dropwort,  Double-flowered,  cut-flowers 
and  foliage  of,  in  a vase,  43 
the,  176 

Drying  soil  and  turf,  375 
Ducks,  water  for,  64 
Duckweed  and  Watercress,  199 
Dutch  hoe,  the,  411 

Hyacinth,  double  flowers  of  a,  472  ; 
single  flowers  of  a,  472 
Dwarf  Conifers,  519 

French  Bean  Canadian  Wonder,  184 
Rhododendrons,  478 
Tomato,  best,  393 

Dwarfest  large-flowered  Chrysanthe- 
mums, 523 


E 

EARLY  Cabbage,  219 

flowering  Chrysanthemums,  277  ; for 
a room,  191 
Gladioli,  618 

Strawberry  for  forcing,  197 
Earth  round  the  stems  of  Beech-trees, 
142,  156 

Earthing  of  Celery,  final,  426 
up  Celery,  426 
Earwigs,  41 

a plague  of,  261,  278,  311 
getting  rid  of,  23 
notes  on,  332 

Eccremocarpus  scaber,  448,  484,  650 
Echeveria  retusa,  propagating,  745 
secunda  glauca,  wintering,  525 
Echeverias,  propagating,  368 
wintering,  517 
Echinops,  589 
Ruthenicus,  589 
Edelweiss,  51,  554 
Edging,  Box,  dying  off,  200,  210 
for  a walk,  742 
groups,  plants  for,  7 
Parsley  for  an,  302 
plants  for,  34 

to  a stream,  plants  for,  182 
treatment  of  a Golden  Feather,  224 
Edgings,  plants  for,  44 
Egg-plant,  treatment  of  an,  391 
producing  poultry,  369 
Eggs,  Carnation  leaves  covered  with,  36S 
soft,  hens  laying,  90,  120,  177 
tasting  of  hay  or  straw,  120 
to  preserve,  401,  444 
Elephant  Hawk-moth,  the,  430 
Kim,  the  Weeping  Wych,  183 
Elm-tree,  preserving  an,  59 
Elms,  Weeping,  183  ; Wych,  539 
Endive  and  Lettuce,  434 
sowing,  259 

Epacris  miniata  splendens,  don tt&ing- 
shoot  of,  560 
Epacrises,  notes  on,  560 
Epidendrum  atro-purpureum,  158 
ciliare,  630 

Dichromum,  245,  364  ; D.  amabile,  364 
Godfreyanum,  274,  506 
Hanburi,  120 
nemorale,  289 
prismato-carpum,  6C0 
stenopetalum,  598 
vitellinum  majus,  24»,  530 
Wallisi,  490 

Epidendrums  from  Florida,  724 
Epigaea  repens,  99 
Epilobium  angustifolium,  662 
hirsutum,  506 
Epiphyllum  truneatum,  622 
Eranthemum  Andersoni,  364 
Eremurus  robustus,  237 
Erica  carnea,  125 
Hyemalis,  502 ; treatment  of,  SS 
ventricosa  Bothwelliana,  217 
Eriostemons,  295 
Erratum,  103 

Eryngium  Olicierianum,  542 
Eryngiums,  642,  590 

Erythrina  floribunda  (Coral-plant)  and 
Clianthus  Dampieri  (Glory  Pea),  447 
Espalier  Apple  and  Pear-trees,  48 
Apple-tree,  375 

Apple-trees,  337  ; treatment  of,  698 
Apples,  715,  728 

fruit-trees,  4,  112,  360,  G34  (4  cuts) 
Pear-trees  and  trellis,  48 
Pears  and  Apples,  241 
Eucalyptus  globuhis,  687,  69» 
in  a conservatory,  462 
seed  mixed,  74 
Eucharis,  652 
Amazoniea,  654 
Lilies,  how  to  grow,  CC5 
not  flowering,  256 


Eulalia  japo/rica  varirgata  in  a yards n 
at  Norwich,  617 

zebrina  in  flower  in  the  late  Mr.  Tapi  in's 
garden  at  Maywood,  New  Jersey,  019 
Eulalias,  the,  617 

Euonymus  and  Laurustinus,  pruning,  142 
new,  a 699 

Eupatorium  odoratum,  505 
treatment  of  a,  358 

Euphorbia  jacquinnoflora,  56  ; after  the 
final  potting,  50 ; culture  of,  56 ; 
flowering-shoot  of,  56 
Evergreen  Bays,  735 
creeper,  an,  10  ; for  a ruetio  fence,  23 
creepers,  413,  417 

Japanese  Arali.a,  the,  279  ; in  llowtr, 
604 

plant,  Prickly  Dry,  graceful,  a,  533 
plants  and  Ferns  for  a dairy  window, 
53 

shrubs  for  a town  garden,  722 
Evergreens,  propagating,  219 
under  tall  trees,  23 

Everlasting-flowers  for  winter  use,  371 
Exaeum,  358 
zeylanicum,  135 

Exhibition,  Leeks  for  table  and,  335 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  for,  56 


F 

AGUS  sylvatica  pendula,  585 
Fatsia  japonica,  539 
Feathers,  Canary  losing  its,  091 
fowls  losing  their,  614 
hens  losing  their,  353 
Parrot  picking  out  its,  220 
Fedia  Olitoria,  549 
Feeding  Rabbits,  177 
young  Turkeys,  444 

Fence,  rustic,  evergreen  creeper  for  a,  22 
Fences,  Roses  on,  17 
rustic,  in  gardens,  6 
wire  Roses  for,  29 
Fennel-flowers,  142 
Fern,  a good  room,  195 
a new',  507 

an  old  Maiden-hair,  195 
basket  or  vase,  a good,  134 
Black  Spleenwort,  frond  of,  382 
climbing,  a,  729 
dying,  416 

Guinea  Elk’s-horn,  the,  689 
Hare’s-foot,  a,  01 
house,  a,  482,  538 
Lady,  the,  97 

Maiden-hair,  567  ; fronds  of,  preserva- 
tion, 567  ; grown  in  a sitting-room, 
watering,  313  ; treatment  of  a,  85  ; 
watering,  297 

New  Zealand  Shield,  frond  of  a,  440 
Oak,  671 
Saw,  a,  473 
Silver,  frond  of  a,  85 
soil,  caterpillars  in,.  192 
Tree,  266  ; treatment  of  a,  615 
Ferns,  15,  36,  61,  85,  108,  133,  226,  234, 

242,  265,  285,  318,  351,  355,  382,  398, 

421,  440,  454,  473,  491,  504,  510,  534, 

552,  557,  667,  612,  015,  642,  671,  689, 

728 

ailing,  337,  36S 
and  alpines,  575 

and  evergreen  plantsfor  a dairy  window, 
43 

and  Mosses,  504,  647 
and  other  plants  in  a span-roofed  frame, 
129 

and  Palms,  432  ; hardy,  087 
and  snails,  176 
badly  affected,  76 
Bladder,  351 

British,  557  ; for  show  purposes,  67*  ; 
as  town  plants,  133 ; in  window- 
boxes,  134 

choice,  85,  285,  440,  519,  534 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  for,  613 
dying  in  a Wardian  case,  468 
Filmy,  615 

for  a basket  in  a cold  fernery,  36 
for  a greenhouse,  304 
for  covering  damp  walls,  134  ; rockwork, 
76 

for  hanging-baskets,  293 

for  outdoor  fernery,  645 

for  show,  728 

from  New  Zealand,  61 

from  Penang,  120 

from  spores,  raising,  421,  491,  520 

greenhouse,  192 

hardy,  643  ; and  alpines  in  pots,  510  ; 
British,  in  a London  garden,  138  ; 
in  pots,  242 ; useful,  671 
heat  for,  613 
in  a hanging-basket,  293 
in  an  air-tight  case,  154 
in  baskets,  36 
in  the  Canary  Islands,  716 
light  syringing  for,  15 
Maiden-hair,  85,  405,  671,  72S,  742  ; in 
London,  36  ; potting,  382  ; in  rooms, 
345 

North  American,  630 
notes  on,  15 
on  a sunny  bank,  61 
Orchids  to  grow  with,  192 ; with,  etc. , 
76 

Palms  and,  in  pots  in  a greenhouse,  7 
potting,  615  ; material  for,  etc.,  36 
protecting,  647 
Saw,  473 

seedling,  15 ; raising,  15 
soil  for,  15,  567 
some  useful,  612 


Ferns,  Stag's-horo,  689 
stove  and  greenhouse,  39  ; potting,  458 
that  are  not  sufficiently  grown,  042 
the  Royal,  818 

Tree,  15  ; hardy,  232  ; some  good,  242 
under  glass,  2,  16,  54,  78,  150,  276,  2.08, 
448,  584,  600,  604,  678,  708;  hand- 
glass, 87  ; trees,  534 
ventilation  for,  615 
Fernery,  an  indoor,  265 
cold,  basket,  in  a,  Ferns  for,  36 
hardy,  the,  647 
making  a,  520,  534,  557 
outdoor,  Ferns  for,  645 
under  glass,  196,  372 
unheated,  an,  089,  728 
Fertilising  Begonias,  how  and  when  to  do 
it?  395 
Moss,  53 

Fertilisation  of  Tomatoes,  343,  369 
Fibre,  Cocoa-nut,  for  Ferns,  603 
Ficus  repens,  7 
Fig,  an  early  market,  73 
Bordeaux,  152 

Brown  Turkey,  fruiting -branch  of,  72” 
Courcourelle  blanche,  152 
f ruiting -branch  of  a,  152 
Fig-tree  in  an  unheated  vinery,  33,  48 
treatment  of  a,  450,  474  ; of  an  old, 
390 

Fig-trees,  treatment  of,  425,  438,  488 
Figs,  207 

and  their  culture,  152 
failing,  511 

for  open-air  culture,  varieties  of,  152 

in  a vinery,  474 

notes  on,  73 

on  the  south  coast,  152 

planted  out  under  glass,  73 

pruning,  73 

Smyrna,  528,  579 

under  glass,  727 

Filbert-trees,  American  blight  and,  511 
Filberts  and  Nut-trees,  119 
culture  of,  579 
growing,  541 

Nuts,  and,  treatment  of,  474 
Finches  singing,  691 
Fire-clay  for  grafting,  5 
Fire-heat  for  Roses,  737 
in  a conservatory,  543 
Fires,  wood,  43 
Firs,  planting,  611 

Fish,  gold  and  silver,  unhealthy,  177 
Fixing  propagator  on  hot-w'ater  pipes,  330 ; 
339 

Flame-flower  or  Torch  Lily,  483 
Flies,  green,  on  Plum-trees,  439 
plants  to  drive  away,  336 
w'hite,  on  Tomatoes.  465 
Floral  decorations,  seasonable,  32,  72,  102, 
114 

Florence  Court  or  Irish  Yew1,  251 
Flower  beds,  arranging,  60  ; Beetroot  for, 
679 ; on  lawns,  291 ; on  terrace 
gardens,  79;  planting,  26,  105 
borders,  manure  for,  23 
buds,  Begonias  dropping  their,  422 ; of 
Tea  Rose  Anna  Olivier,  182 
Flame,  or  Torch  Lily,  483 
garden,  Begonias  in  the,  98  ; kitchen 
and,  hedge  between,  321  ; Moss-litter 
in  a,  679/700  ; Roses  in  the,  695 
Mountain  Globe,  201 
of  Ceylon,  May,  the,  238 
Passion,  losing  its  blossoms,  359  ; on  a. 

south-east  wall,  327  ; repotting  a,  3S5 
Basque,  284 

Pleiones  not  showing,  416 
pot,  filling  a,  709,  724 
pots,  215 
Prophet,  the,  680 

spike,  Onicidium  flexuosum  with,  598 
stalks,  Gladioli,  cutting  off,  542 
trade,  cut,  026 
Flowers  and  foliage,  643 

and.  leaves  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  cut , 
295 

autumn  and  spring,  304 
Begonia,  dropping  off,  376 
Blue,  a bed  of,  362,  3S1 
1 lorder,  542,  556 
Cactus,  duration  of,  256 
Cattleya,  160 

Chrysanthemums  for  very  large,  272 
climber  with  pink  or  rose-coloured,  298 
cut,  in  the  house,  43,  130,  153,  595,  711  : 
arrangement  of  the,  53 ; of  Lily  of 
the  Valley  arranged  loosely  in  a glass, 
331 ; or  plants  for  profit,  growing, 
622 ; throughout  the  year,  212 ; 
throughout  the  year  in  the  open  air, 
201 

dried,  22 

early,  for  a greenhouse,  96 

everlasting,  for  winter  use,  371 

for  a cold  clay  soil,.  182,  200 

for  a grave,  452 

for  a London  verandah,  43,  53 

for  a rough  border,  662 

for  cutting  during  winter,  594 

for  profit,  295 

for  succession,  574 

for  vases,  331 

for  window-boxes  in  a London  suburb, 
32 

from  seed,  710 

from  seeds,  119 

from  the  South  of  France,  63 

Globe,  201 

Gloxinia,  289 

greenhouse,  282 

hardy  beds  of,  472 ; for  bedding,  105 
j Hydrangeas,  succession  of,  423 
imperfect,  Roses  with,  37S 
| in  an  unheated  greenhouse,  670 
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Flowers  in  winter,  447 
large,  Chrysanthemums  for,  573,  723 
manuring  Dahlia  and  other,  304 
near  a school,  Roses  and  other,  278 
of  a Double  Dutch  Hyacinth,  4 72 
of  a Single  Dutch  Hyacinth,  472 
of  Cattle, va  Triame,  damaged,  12 
of  Dendrobium  Dalhousicanum,  203; 

D.  Wardiannm,  490 
of  hardy  Azaleas,  209 
of  Hoy  a campanulata,  341 
of  Inula  glandulosa,  690 
of  Lapageria  alba,  spray  of,  7 7 9 
of  L ily  of  the  Valley,  510 
of  Ly caste  Skinnen,  627 
of  Narcissus  Ilorsefieldi,  595 
of  Passijlora  Constance  Eliott,  427 
of  Salpigiossu  sinuata,  209 
of  Schubertia  [jraadijiura , 297 
Oleander,  not  opening,  447 
Orchid,  39  ; from  Bristol,  203 
Passion,  654  ; not  blooming,  330 
Pelargonium,  turning  brown,  256 
poor  Hydrangea,  336 
serviceable,  652 
sweet-scented,  26 
Tomato,  dropping  off,  302 
town,  666 

under  a Walnut-tree,  287  ; Laurels,  251, 
203 

White,  for  Christmas-time,  &c.,  020; 
for  autumn,  505  ; in  June  and  July, 
230 

window.  Bulbous  Irises  as,  576 ; for  the 
winter,  472  ; in  winter,  570 
winter,  a few  good,  667 
Flowering,  a Metrosideros  not,  2G5 
Auriculas  after,  180 
branch  of  Rosa  spinosissima,  393 
Canterbury  Bells  not,  382 
Chrysanthemums,  early,  49 
of  Begonias  from  seed,  250,  205 
Orchid  bulbs,  a second  time,  091 
Orchids,  614 
Pancratiums,  256 
Pelargoniums,  3S5 

plant,  of  Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  621 

plants  for  a basket,  70;  for  winter,  265; 
in  a vinery,  422 

shoot  of  Amyydalis  Davidiana,  413; 
of  Chinese  Lily  dree,  286  ; of  Double 
White  Bramble,  263;  of  Epacris 
miniata  splendens,  560;  of  Kalinin 
myrtifolia,  477  ; of  Rosa  polyantha, 
578  ; of  Tree  Mallow,  453 
shrubs  for  border,  471,  489,  500 ; good, 
453 

Spiraeas  and  Arums  after,  181 
spray  of  Lapageria  rosea,  517 ; of 
Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  487 
Syringa  not,  222 
Tacsonia  and  Clematis  not,  318 
tree,  choice,  286  ; pruning,  294 
Tuberoses  not,  337 
Tuberous  Begonias  not,  620 
White  Laeiia  anceps  not,  630 
Winter  Cactus,  622 ; Orchids,  497 ; 
stove  plants,  487;  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
for,  594 

Flue  and  greenhouse  building,  a,  20 
boiler,  cleaning  a,  602 
building  and  management  of  a,  684 
damp,  a,  571,  594 
for  a small  greenhouse,  526,  538 
greenhouse,  etc.,  a,  54 
Fly,  black,  on  Peach-trees,  728,  741 
Cattleya,  691 
destructive,  a,  73S 

green,  640 ; and  mealy-bug,  594  ; Car- 
nations and,  238  ; on  Cucumber,  344  ; 
on  Roses,  641 
on  Hollies,  379,  391 
on  Roses,  682,  695 
Turnip,  214 

Flies,  black,  on  Morello  Cherries,  G08,  624 
Fog,  Orchid  flowers  spoiled  by,  645 
Foliage  and  flowers,  643 
Azaleas  losing,  321 
Food,  chicken,  206 
etc.,  for  young  Pheasants,  193 
for  African  Grey  Parrot,  456 
for  a Tortoise,  308 
for  fowls,  232  ; in  winter,  493 
Forced  French  Beans,  660 ; best  results, 
660 

Lilacs,  149 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  516 
plant  of  Azalea  Mollis,  543 
plants  after  blooming,  149;  after  flower- 
ing, 112 

Rhododendrons,  149 
Rhubarb,  449 
Seakale,  476 

Forcing  bulb,  a,  545,  686  ; good,  a,  the 
Paper-white  Narcissus,  525 
choice  shrubs  for,  543 
early  Grapes  for,  4 ; Potatoes  for,  626  ; 

Strawberry  for,  197 
Freesias.  5C(i 
good  bulbs  for,  525 
hardv  plants  for  winter,  418 
house,  471,  496.  510,  538,  616,  632,  664, 
678,  706,  720  ; heating  a,  422,  434  ; 
heating  a lean-to,  217 ; hot-water 
pipes  for  a,  517,  526  ; Peach  and,  heat- 
ing a,  260 
Hyacinths  for,  560 
’u  pots.  Tulips  for,  342 
fily  of  the  Valley,  669 
Malmaison  Carnations  and  Gladioli, 
744 

Mint,  477 
moderate,  477 
pit,  a,  524 

potting  bulbs  for,  372 


Forcing  Rhubarb,  504,  739  ; in  a vinery 
518  * 

Roses,  435,  603,  719 
Seakale,  476,  549,  527,  561 
shrubs  for,  477 
Stocks,  96 

Strawberries,  74,  77,  635  ; after,  197 
Tea  Roses  for,  107  ; preparing  the  plants 
for  starting,  107 

Vines  and  Peaches  for  early,  225,  240 
Forget-me-not,  alpine,  23 
Forget-me-nots,  the,  130 
Foul  brood,  444 
Foundation,  fixing,  274 
Fowl,  Bantam,  unhealthy,  an,  27 
house,  insects  in,  304 
how  to  hold  a,  232 
Leghorn,  ailing,  a,  52 
manure  and  leaf-mould,  625;  stable 
and,  184, 196 

quarrelsome,  a,  498,  536,  565 
run,  a,  27 
unhealthy,  an,  27 
Fowls,  cross-bred,  64,  493 
diseased,  522 
etc.,  keeping,  444 
feeding,  220 
food  for,  232 

for  laying,  treatment  of,  120, 193 
for  portable  houses  on  a farm,  breed  of, 
717 

for  profit,  27  ; buying,  27 
for  show,  401,  430 
in  winter,  food  for,  493,  565 
keeping,  614 ; ont  of  a garden,  79, 
558 

large  flocks  of,  136 
losing  their  feathers,  177,  614 
not  laying,  52,  64 
prize,  breeding,  from,  a,  64 
roup  in,  52 
stale  bread  for,  565 
Surrey,  193 
treatment  of,  162 
I unhealthy,  27,  614 
Frame,  Calceolarias,  dying  off  in  a,  88 
Carnations  in  a,  516 
cold,  Orchids  for  a,  26 ; uses  of  a,  35, 
670 

Cucumber,  using  a,  712 

Cucumbers,  in  a,  184,  199,  225 

culture  of  Melons,  in  a,  24 

Cyclamen  bulbs  in  a cold,  229,  239 

glass,  lamp  in  a,  479 

heated,  Cucumbers  in  a,  544 

hives,  transferring  from  skeps  to,  353 

Lilies  in  a,  622 

old  mortar-rubbish  in  a,  396 

over  an  oven,  654,  672 

plants  in  a,  685 

propagating,  raising  Begonias  in  a, 46 
small  cold,  uses  of  a,  653 
span-roofed,  Ferns  and  other  plants  in 
a,  129 

Violets  in  a,  730 
woodlice  and  ants  in  a,  89 
Frames  and  cold  pits,  30,  G32 
and  pits,  16,  92,  122 ; cold,  222,  458,  471, 
524  ; Potatoes  in,  561 
ants  and  woodiice  in,  96 
cold,  276,  324,  510,  674,  736 
Cucumber,  31 
Cucumbers  in,  681 
pits,  and  glasshouses,  355 
propagating,  54 
sections  in  broad,  246 
Tomatoes  in,  81 

Violets  in,  57,  69,  296,  317,  337,  569 
Francisca  calycina,  535 
Francoa  ramosa,  treatment  of  a,  57 
Fraudulent  casks  of  Newtown  Pippin 
Apples,  625 
Fraxinus  ornus,  11 
Freesia  and  Daffodil  bulbs,  7 
Freesias,  313 

and  their  culture,  9,  46,  70 
forcing,  560 
growing,  376,  39S,  433 
moist  soil  for,  9 
suitable  soil  for,  9 
treatment  of,  192 

French  Beans,  Kidney  or  Dwarf,  184 
Fritillaria  aurea,  362 
Burnati,  362 

imperialis,  362,  363  (cut) 
Kamtschatcensis,  362 
latifolia,  362 

Meleagris,  362  ; from  seed,  298 
Moggridgei,  362 
pudica,  362 
recurva,  362 
Fritillarias,  the,  362 
Frogs,  339,  366 
green,  342,  557 
in  a pool,  71 

Frond  of  a New  Zealand  Shield  Fern, 
440 

of  Black  Spleenwort  Fern,  3S2 
of  Onychium  auratmn,  398 
Frost,  Dracaena  and  India-rubber  plant 
injured  by,  570 
green  stuff  and,  0 ' 5 
Hollies  injured  by,  142 
Tuberous  Begonias  and  the,  4S0 
Fruit,  4,  24,  33,  4S,  73,  77, 04, 112,  126, 146, 
151,  169,  18S,  197,  210,  225,  240,  249, 

269,  280,  303,  314,  329,  342,  359,  373, 

389,  40S,  424,  43S,  450,  459,  474,  4S8, 

499,  511,  528,  539,  557,  577,  591,  600, 

624,  634,  657,  674,  0S3,  697,  714,  726, 

740 

and  bloom  on  Apple-tree,  336 
Apple-trees  casting,  336 
Barberries  in,  379 
bottling,  241 

dropping  off  Peach-trees,  439,  451 


Fruit  farming,  499,  635,  675,  698 
garden,  2,  16,  30,  42,  54,  66,  78,  93,  103 
122,  138,  150,  164,  180,  196  22?  034’ 

248,  262,  276,  292,  308,  324,  34o!  35(>’ 

372,  388,  404,  418,  432,  446,  458,  47l’ 

482,  496,  510,  524  , 538,  552,  5G8,  084’ 

600,  616,  632,  648,  664,  678,  694,  700 
720,  736  ’ ’ 

growing,  511,  541,  608,  740 ; for  profit 
359,  408,  577,  606 
packing,  330 ; soft,  207 
pyramid  Pear-tree  in,  489 
Tomatoes  not  swelling  the,  266 
well-managed  Pine-apples  in,  697 
Fruit-tree  walk,  an  arched,  577 
walls,  Virginian  Creeper,  Veiteh’s,  on, 
441,  450 

Fruit-trees,  autumn  pruning,  528 
best,  539 
bush,  4 

canker  in,  674  ; in  and  its  causes,  634 
cordon,  4 

espalier,  4,  112,  360,  034  (cut) 
for  a north-east  wall,  140 
for  profit,  188,  579,  592 
for  use  and  ornament,  4 
grafting,  4 
'in  pots,  373 
laterals  on,  385 
liquid-manure  for,  335 
management  of,  674 
moisture  for,  636 
mulching,  126 
not  bearing,  459,  416 
old,  treatment  of,  143 
on  arches,  4 ; or  Pergolas,  577 
on  a south  wall,  33 

planting,  225,  240,  250,  359,  374,  424, 
438,  728 ; and  pruning,  635 ; early 
versus  late,  303 

pruning,  389,  488,  499,  698,  714,  727, 
741 ; summer-trained,  314 
pyramids,  4 

ripening  of  the  wood  of,  636 
Roses,  etc.,  manure-water  for,  183 
standard,  4 ; and  dwarf,  4,  24 
summer  pruning  of,  226,  269,  368 
training,  499,  512;  young,  271 
treatment  of,  170,  557 
upright  cordon,  439 
wall,  for  a London  garden,  529 
watering,  348 
winter  dressing,  606 

Fruits  and  plants,  names  of,  13,  27,  40, 52, 
76,  90,  105,  120,  135,  147,  177,  192, 

206,  245,  259,  274,  289,  305,  337,  353, 

368,  385,  416,  430,  443,  456,  468,  480, 

493,  507,  521,  536,  549,  564,  582,  598, 

614,  662,  676,  704,  716,  746 
bush,  314,  355,  528,  578 
cracking  under  glass,  314 
hardy,  for  villa  gardens,  714  ; pruning, 
607 

neglected,  528,  541 
thinning  hardy,  280 
Fruiting,  Apple-trees  not,  711 
branch  of  Apple  Braddick’s  Nonpareil, 
499;  Apricot  Hemskirk,  249;  of  Dam- 
son Farle  igh  Prolific,  270 ; o f Goose- 
berry, a,  683 ; of  Medlar,  359 ; of 
Pear  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  450;  of 
Plum  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  635;  of 
Plum  Victoria,  197 ; of  Smilax 
aspera,  441 
Duckweed,  45 
Quince  not,  483 
Vegetable  Marrows,  279 
Vines  after,  261 
Fuchsia  bed,  plants  in  a,  428 
Californian,  the,  326,  662 
General  Roberts,  flowers  of,  69 
Queen  of  England,  flowers  of,  68 
Fuchsias,  264,  590 
and  Coleus  for  show,  304 
and  Geraniums,  105  ; potting,  712 
and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  treatment  of, 
256 

as  roof  plants,  6S 
distinct  forms,  349 
for  bedding-out,  4 
garden,  varieties  of,  248 
Geraniums,  and  Pelargoniums,  growing, 
486  ; treatment  of,  461 
greenhouse,  342 
hardy,  176 
insects  on,  336 

in  windows,  treatment  of,  21S,  246 
light-coloured,  349 
method  of  grouping,  08 
notes  on,  6S 
standard,  103 
treatment  of,  56,  368,  433 
Fuel,  consumption  of,  462,  479 
Fumigating  a greenhouse,  40 
Fumigatiou,  plants  injured  by,  570 
Fungus  in  a Cucumber  frame,  224 
in  a garden,  505,  514,  531  j 

in  a Vine-border,  105 
on  hardy  Azaleas,  36S 
Orange,  on  Roses,  243,  255 
Funkia  grandiflora  in  a room,  6 
subcordata  grandiflora,  70S,  726 
Funkias,  735 

Furnishing,  hardt,  plauts  for,  442,  595 


G 

Gaillardias,  wintering,  471 
Galonthus  Elwesi,  310 
Galvanised-iron  cistern  for  rain-water, 
187,  204 

wire  and  Raspberries,  390 
Gapes,  cure  of,  717 
in  chickens,  289 


Garden,  ants  in  a,  getting  rid  of,  32 
at  Norwich,  Eulalia  japonica  variegates 
in  a,  617 

at  Tregullow,  Scorritr,  Cornwall , 

view  in  the,  361 
beds  in  a,  453 
bulbs,  treatment  of,  63 
cats  in  a,  589,  613 
Clematis  for  a,  422 
coal-ashes  in  a,  uses  of,  44 
Conifers,  221 
cropping  a new,  199 
design,  and  architects’  gardens,  423 
designs,  498 
Devonshire,  a,  587 

Diary,  extracts  from  a,  5,  10,  30,  42,  55r 
07,  79,  92,  109,  122,  138,  150  104,  186- 
196,208,  223,  234,  248,  262,  2 7.  292 

308,  324,  340,  356,  373,  38>,  4)4,  (1s, 

432,  440,  458,  470,  482,  490,  .»10,  524, 

5:18,  568,  582,  585,  600,  616,  632,  649, 

664,  678,  694,  700,  721,  736 

ditch,  a,  724 

Dorsetshire,  Chamcerops  Fortunei  in 
flower  in  a,  573 
exposed,  plants  for  an,  43 
flower,  Begonias  in  the,  98 ; Moss- 
litter  in  a,  679, 700  ; Roses  in  the,  695 
fly  in  a,  49 

frames,  wintered  in,  237 

fruit,  2,  16,  30,  42,  54,  66,  78,  92,  108, 

122,  138,  150,  164,  180,  196,  222,  234, 

248,  262,  276,  292,  308,  324,  340,  356. 

372,  388,  404,  418,  432,  440,  458,  471, 

482,  496,  510,  524  , 538,  552,  568,  584, 

600,  616,  632,  643,  664,  678,  094,  7')6 

Fungus  in  a,  505,  514,  531,  720,  736 
gasworks,  a,  at  Rushden,  129 
Gloucestershire , Lilies  in  a,  357 
Grassing  over  a,  709 
Groundsel  in  a,  466 

hedge  between  kitchen  and  flower,  321  ; 

for  a,  542 
hydrant  for  a,  357 

in  Venice,  Vine-covered  walk  in  Mr. 
Eden’s,  381 

keeping  fowls  out  of  a,  79,  558 
kitchen,  cropping  a,  235, 740 ; gas-lime  in 
a,  571 ; notes,  31 ; seasonable  notes  on, 

123,  198,  434  ; the,  8, 18,  31,  49,  60,  72, 

81,  100,  111,  122, 143, 167,  184, 198,  213, 
224,  235,  250,  206,  278,  301,  318,  334, 

343,  355,  365,  382,  392,  411,  425,  434, 

449,  463,  476,  484,  503,  518,  526,  544, 

561,  571,  588,  603,  618,  643,  659,  6G3, 

681,  700,  721,  739 

laying  out  a,  298,  387 
liquid-manure  for  the,  34 
London,  a,  349  ; Anemones  in  a,  68  7 
autumn  Pears  for  a,  529  ; plants  for  a, 
618,  633,  667  ; plants  for  a,  and  plants 
for  a cold  greenhouse  in,  631  ; subur- 
ban, a,  677  ; wall  fruit-trees  for  a,  529 
manure,  Seaweed  as,  44 
manures,  337 
manuring  an  old,  542 
mound  in  a,  forming  a,  60S 
neglected,  a,  110,  452,  472 
new,  cropping  a,  223 
notice  to  quit  a,  3 

old  cottage,  an,  at  West  Green,. 

Hartley  Wintney,  Hampshire,  623 
old  mill-house,  at  Mount  Usher,  Co. 
Wicklow,  575 

open  Mushroom-bed  in  the,  61 
outdoor,  2,  16,  30,  42,  54,  66,  78.  92, 108, 
122,  138,  150,  164,  180,  196,  208,  234, 

248,  262,  276,  292,  308,  324,  340,  356, 

372,  388,  404,  41S,  432,  446,  458,  471, 

482,  496,  510,  524,  538,  552,  584  600, 

616,  632,  648,  664,  678,  694,  706,  720, 

736 

paths,  742 
planting  a,  513 

plant,  the  Amaranthus  as  a,  697 
plants  for  a small  rock,  310 
Primrose,  a,  633  ; in  Surrey,  633 
quitting  a,  303 
rats  in  a,  67 

roadside,  Apples  for  a,  33,  4S 
rock,  a,  397  ; and  Palm-house  at  Streat 
ham  Hall,  Exeter,  559 ; group  of 
Ramondia  pyrenaica  in  a,  257  ; mak- 
ing a,  696 
Rose,  a good,  5S0 
Roses,  the  best,  299 
sawdust  manure  for  a,  485,  495 
small  Raspberries  for,  440 
stable-manure  in  the,  224,  236 
suburban,  soil  for  a,  679,  696 
Surrey,  a,  333,  339,  584,  737 
terrace  at  Waterview  at  Passage  West, 
Co.  Cork,  Ireland,  79 
the  late  Mr.  Taplin’s,  Maywood,  New 
Jersey,  Eulalia  zebrina  in  flower  in  a 
warmer  climate,  619 
town,  472,  485  ; a neglected,  554  ; ever- 
green shrubs  for  a,  722 ; Roses  in 
a,  360,  378 ; small,  a,  413  : work  in 
the,  3,  16,  30,  42,  55,  66,  78,  92,  109, 
13S,  150,  164,  ISO,  196,  222,  234.  248, 

262,  277,  292,  308,  324,  340,  356,  372, 

388,  404,  418,  432,  446,  458,  471.  482, 

496,  510,  524,  5:8,  552,  568,  584,  600, 

616,  632,  649,  664,  678,  694,  706,  720, 

736 

Turnips,  463 

varieties  of  Fuchsias,  349 
vegetable,  2,  16,  30,  42,  55,  66,  78,  92, 
108,  122,  13S,  150,  164,  ISO,  196.  222, 

2:44,  248,  262,  276,  292,  308,  324,  340, 

356.  372,  388,  404,  41S,  432,  446,  458, 

471,  432,  496,  510,  524,  538,  552,  46S, 

5S4,  GOO,  616,  632,  64S,  664,  678,  694, 

706,  720,  736 
vegetables  in  a small,  721 


IX 


Garden,  Venetian,  Vine-covered  walk  in 
a,  381 

view  in.  a Devonshire,  587 

walks,  stono  slabs  for,  417,  410 

water,  a,  at  Elizabeth,  Few  Jersey, 

515 

weedy,  a,  505 

wild.  Campanulas  in  the,  317 
winter,  in  the,  551 
wood,  a,  575 

work,  2,  1C,  30,  42,  54,  66,  78,  02,  108, 

122,  138,  150,  164,  ISO,  196,  208,  222, 

•'34  248,  262,  276,  292,  308,  324,  340, 

350,  372,  388,  404,  -U8,  432,  446,  458, 

471,  482,  496,  510,  524,  538,  552,  568, 

584,  600,  616,  632,  034,  694,  706,  720, 

736 

Gardens,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree, 
Herts,  Weeping  Beech  in,  5S5 
and  old  cottages,  623 
hog,  and  bog  plants,  1S9 
cottage,  47 
hardy  plants  in,  679 
rock,  small  plants  for,  327 
Roses  in  town,  203 
rustic  fences  in,  6 

suburban  and  town,  551  ; Roses  in,  457 
terrace,  79 ; flower-beds  on,  79 ; 

Sedums,  etc.,  for,  79 
town,  312 

villa,  hardy  fruits  for,  714 
water,  515 
window,  720 
Gardener,  a,  332 
amateur,  564 

payment  of  a,  557,  576,  5S9 
Gardener’s  hands,  a,  523,  537,  557,  571 
jobbing  connection,  a,  342 
work,  a,  557 
working  hours,  226,  233 
Gardenia  leaves,  461 
renovating,  135 
Gardenias,  striking,  157,  172 
Gardening,  cemetery,  513 
for  profit,  654,  6G3 
gasworks,  129,  191 

bouse  and  window,  2,  16,  30,  42,  54,  66, 
78,  92,  108,  122,  13S,  150,  164,  185, 
195,  217,  226,  236,  258,  268,  279, 
293,  321,  345,  361,  371,  391,  410,  417, 

442,  462,  471,  486,  498,  517,  527,  556, 

574,  595,  604,  622,  043,  655,  664,  678, 

693,  711,  73S 
outdoor,  222,  568 
suburban, 505 
wild,  707 

window,  2,  16,  30,  42,  54,  66,  7S,  92,  108, 
122,  138,  150,  164,  180,  208,  222,  234, 

248,  262,  276,  292,  308,  324,  340,  356, 

372,  388,  404,  41S,  432,  446,  458,  471, 

4S2,  496,  510,  524,  538,  552,  568,  584, 

600,  616,  694,  736  ; and  room,  648  ; 
town,  72,  87 
Garland  Rose,  512 
Garlic,  Wild,  how  to  destroy,  176 
Garrya  elliptiea,  3S,  551 ; on  a wall, 
ilowering-shoots  of,  36  ; should  not  be 
pruned,  36 

Gas,  heating  by  means  of,  320 
lime  in  a kitchen  garden,  571 
plants  in  a room  with,  471 
Gasworks,  garden,  a,  at  Rushden,  129 
gardening,  129,  191 
Genetyllis  tulipifera,  135 
Genista  cuttings,  10 
fragrans,  striking  cuttings  of,  157,  173, 
ISC 

Gentiana  acaulis,  84  ; bed  of,  84  ; culture 
of,  725 

Gentianella,  84 
bed  of,  84 

Geranium  and  Pelargonium,  51 
cuttings,  395,  544  , 556,  570,  594,  604  ; 
striking,  670 

Ivy -leaved,  an,  622,  632  ; Souvenir  de  C. 
Turner,  99 

leaves,  unhealthy,  in  a window,  498 
sanguineum,  542 
Single  and  Double,  620 
Geraniums,  309,  505 

and  Fuchsias,  105  ; potting,  712  ; treat- 
ment of,  90,  461 
bedding,  406,  417,  729 
buds  falling  off,  12 
etc.,  in  beds,  liquid-manure  for,  298 
etc.,  soil  for,  118 
for  exhibition,  687,  693 
for  vases,  403 
greenhouse,  342 

in  flower  at  Christmas,  448,  478 
in  the  shade,  466 

Pelargoniums,  and  Fuchsias,  growing, 
486 

picking  buds  off,  416 
seedling,  305 
treatment  of,  135,  434 
wintering,  304,  461 
Zonal,  in  a room,  6 
German  Irises,  treatment  of,  363 
Scabious,  200,  223 
Gesnera,  104 
bulbs,  etc.,  storing,  502 
zebrina,  139 
Gesneras,  456 
Geum,  situation  for  a,  397 
Gherkins  for  market,  66S 
or  pickling  Cucumbe  rs,  669 
Gishurst  Compound  for  Peach-trees,  33 
Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis,  167, 182  ; shown 
in  a hardy  herbaceous  flower-stand, 
438 

bulbs,  planting,  44  ; White,  planting, 
542,  571 

deteriorating,  653 
Rosi/  Morn,  212 
turning  yellow,  44 


GARDENING  ILL  USTUA  TED - 


Gladiolus  The  Bride,  257,  269,  031 
Gladioli,  early,  618,  633 
early-flowering,  212 
flower-stalks,  cutting  otf,  542 
hardy,  257 
Irises  and,  442 
planting,  20 
treatment  of  a,  68,  466 
Glass,  Carnations  and  Roses  under,  CS 
climbing  Roses  under,  710 
copings  for  walks,  126 
corridor,  a,  556,  574 

cut  flowers  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
arranged  loosely  in  a,  331 
dirty,  in  greenhouse,  684,  70S 
fernery  under,  196,  372 
Ferns  under,  16,  54,  276,  308,  446,  5S4, 

600,  664,  078,  706 
Figs  under,  727 
frame,  lamp  in  a,  479 
fruits  cracking  under,  314 
house,  heating  a small,  422  ; piping  for, 

385 

houses,  pits,  and  frames,  355 
porch,  Passion-flowers  i n a,  195,  218 
Rose  Niphetos  under,  435 
Roses  under,  65 ; and  Carnations  under, 

57 

Glasses,  Hyacinths  failing  in,  23 
Glazing  a greenhouse,  70 
roofs  of  greenhouses,  70 
Gleichenia  Cunninghauii,  355 
Dichotoma,  355 
flabellata,  355 
pectinata,  355 
pubescens,  355 
Gleichenias,  15 
Broad-leaved,  the,  355 
Globe  flower.  Mountain,  201 
flowers,  201 

Thistle,  Russian,  the,  589 
Thistles,  589 

Gloriosa  superba,  602,  701 ; treatment  of, 
297 

Glory  Pea  (Clianthns  Dampieri)  and  Ery- 
thrina  floribunda  (Coral-plant),  447 
Gloxinia  flowers,  289 
leaves  damping  off,  602 
seedling,  good,  type  of  a,  95 
Gloxinias,  95,  264 
for  late  work,  96 
from  seed,  406 
grown  from  seed,  95 
in  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  striking,  119 
potting,  192 

seedling,  a good  type  of,  407 
treatment  of,  256,  602 
Gnaphaiium  margaritaeeum,  371 ; and 
Medeola,  744 

Goat’s  Beard,  the,  553;  three  forms  of, 
553 

Godetias  in  pots,  176 
Golden  Club,  189 

Feather  edging,  treatment  of,  224 
leaves,  Pansies  with,  182 
Gongoras,  285 

Good  King  Henry  or  Mercury,  61 
Gooseberry,  a fruiting -branch  of,  683 
i bushes,'  637  ; caterpillars  on,  127,  188, 
198,  226  ; Currant  and,  pruning,  424, 
439  ; grubs  on,  368  ; old,  transplant- 
ing, 368;  treatment  of,  374,  726,  741  ; 
unfruitful,  321 
caterpillars,  211 

crop,  the  Bullfinch  a deadly  foe  to  the, 
683 

cuttings,  36S 
methods  of  training,  683 
the,  210,  683  ; the  fruit  of,  210 
Gooseberry-trees,  caterpillars  on,  336 
Gooseberries,  528,  578_ 

and  Currants,  pruning,  250 
Currants  and,  from  cuttings,  440 
etc.,  pruning,  698 
for  show,  698 
largest,  424 
planting,  etc.,  112 
Winham’s  Industry,  210 
Gourds,  fine,  a group  of,  721 
ornamental,  708,  721 
Grafted  Chrysanthemum,  a,  471,  572 
Grafting  a Jargonelle  Pear-tree,  5 
fire-clay  for,  5 
fruit-trees,  4 
Hollies,  738 
Indian  Azaleas,  68 
Paradise  stocks,  727,  741 
Vines,  460,  474,  48S 

Grammatophyllum  speciosum,  640,  673, 

■ 704 

Grape,  best,  for  show,  540 
Black  Alicante,  474 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  169 
Chasselas  Musque,  188 
Foster’s  Seedling,  169 
Gros  Guillaume,  528 
Gros  Maroc,  126 
Lady  Downe’s  Seedling,  607 
Madresfield  Court,  314 
Miller’s  Burgundy  or  Miller,  675 
Muscat  Hamburg,  321 
treatment  of  a Black  Hamburgh,  241 
Trentham  Black,  33 

Vines  in  pots,  529 ; propagating,  189  ; 
treatment  of,  390 
Grapes  and  other  plants,  660 
and  Strawberries,  packing,  197,  210 
artificial  bloom  on,  439 
berries  and  stems  shrivelling,  409 
Black  Alicante,  keeping,  579 
blighted,  245 

building  an  unheated  house  for,  188 

colour  in,  658 

cracking,  304,  488,  499 

early,  624 

for  early  forcing,  4 


Grapes  from  u small  vinery,  weight  of, 

511 

late  592,  606,  607 
mildew  on,  727 

Muscat,  558  ; hastening  the  ripening  of, 

368 

not  colouring,  424,  440 
on  long  shoots,  119 
overheated,  280 
rust  on,  112 

scalded,  245,  280,  304,  337 
shanking,  439 
sour,  321 

thinning,  225,  241 
White,  169 

Grass,  herbaceous  plan*  - on,  539 
land,  Bowing  down,  219 
meadow,  67  • 

of  Carnations  eaten  off,  472,  484,  505, 

532 

Pampas,  cutting,  483  ; dying,  181,  200 
Rabbits  on,  162,  193 
seeds,  sowing,  472,  483 
under  trees,  312 
walks,  40,  513 
Grasses,  ornaments--.  645 
Grassing  over  a garden,  7 1 
Grave,  border  of  plant  for  a,  160 
Green-fly,  640 
• and  mealy-bug,  594 

caterpillars,  and  Roses,  663 
etc.,  on  Roses,  641 
on  Cucumbers,  344 
on  Peas,  302 
on  Plum-trees,  430 
Green  frogs,  557 
stuff  and  frost,  6-15 
winter,  380 
Gage  Plum,  425 

Greenhouse  and  stove,  rats  in  a,  139, 
156  ; heated  with  a flue,  133  ; plants, 
559  ; plants,  choice,  593 
and  flue,  building  a,  20 
assessment  of,  304 
a stove  in  a,  501 

autumn-flowering  Begonias  for  the,  592 
boiler  for  a,  336 

border,  planting  a,  176;  plants  for  a, 
478,  4S7 
building  a,  526 
Clematises  in  a,  376 
climber,  a,  486  ; a good  cool,  156 
climbers,  70,  139,  176;  the  best,  51  0 
Climbing  Rose  for  a,  378,  394 
cold  164,  744  ; creeper  for  a,  639 ; plants 
for  a,  317,  638  ; plants  for  a,  and 
plants  for  a London  garden,  631 ; 
plants  in  a,  88,  620 ; Roses  in  a,  547 
constructing  a,  672 

cool,  and  temperate  Palms,  686  ; Auri- 
culas in  a,  358  ; Auriculas  in  the,  332; 
Chrysanthemums  in  a,  157,  171  ; Or- 
chids for  a,  175  ; Peach  in  a,  390 
cottage,  a,  156 
crickets  in  a,  20 
Cucumbers  in  a,  279,  301 
Daffodils  in  a,  543 
dirty  glass  in,  684,  70S 
early  flowers  for  a,  96 
Ferns,  192  ; for  a,  304 
fixture,  a tenant’s,  571 
flowers,  282 
flue,  a,  etc.,  54 
for  profit,  128,  141,  217,  602 
Fuchsias,  342 
fumigating  a,  46 
Geraniums,  342 
glazing  a,  70 
hard-wooded,  plants,  140 
heated,  rockery  in  a,  501,  517 
heating  a,  20,  56,  70,  129,  304,  377,  422, 
448,  602,  639,  685,  701,  729 
Hoya  bella  in  a,  192 
incubator  in  a,  256 
Irises  in  a,  602 
iron  pump  for,  377 

lean-to,  a,  448,  700,  723  ; heating  a,  408, 
692 ; plants  in  a,  686 
London,  plants  in  a,  172 
management,  20 

Mardchal  Niel  Rose  in  a,  17,  29,  58,  204, 
457,  503 

old-fashioned,  an,  712 
on  a London  house  leads,  38 
on  the  roof  of  a kitchen,  700,  707 
Orange-trees  planted  out  in  a,  26 
Orchid  and  Rose  in  a,  498 
Orchids  for  a cold,  188 
Palms,  720  ; and  Ferns  in  pots  in  a,  487 
paraffin-oil  stove  in  a,  479 
Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  in  a,  146,  152 
plants,  Davallias  as,  535  ; for  a,  172  ; 
hardening  off,  156  ; mixed  Masdeval- 
lias  as,  535  ; neglected,  83,  295  ; of 
easy  culture,  47,  55  ; repotting,  11S  ; 
syringing,  97  ; to  be  grown  in  the 
shade,  192 
profitable,  a,  342 
red-spider  in  a,  46 
rockwork  in  a,  90 
roofs  of,  glazing,  70 
Rose  in  a,  183,  267 

Roses,  345  ; for  a,  345,  580  ; in  a,  103, 
457,  475 

shading  a,  396  ; for  a,  118,  140,  184 
small,  and  a paraffin  lamp,  479,  4S7  ; 
damp,  plants  for  a,  395  ; flue  for  a, 
526,  538  ; heating  a,  171,  187,  358,  377, 
406,  422,  526,  594,  712  ; lean-to,  heat- 
ing, 571,  594  ; Peaches  in  a,  451,  474, 
488 

span-roofed,  heating  a,  46,  448,  479,  568, 
593,  622 

stage,  plants  under  a,  525 
staging  in  a,  622  ; plants  under,  57 
stove  in  a,  461 


Greenhouse,  Tea  Rose  in  a,  095 
Tea  Roses  in  a,  555 

Toads  in  a,  2:10,  203  ; and  Tortoises  in  a. 

300 

Tobacco-smoke  in  a,  599,  625 
Tomatoes  in  a,  8,  302 
town,  plants  for  a,  297,  701,  411  ; Roses 
for  a,  58,  65 

unhealed,  2, 10,  60,  78, 108,  122,  138, 150, 

297,  317,  356,  404,  422,  482,  458,  471, 

496,  524,  652,  508,  584,  616,  648,  664, 

694,  701,  700,  713,  720,  736  ; Climbing 
Roses  in  an,  475,  481 ; flowers  in  an, 
670;  Azaleas  and  Roses  in  a,  139; 
plants  for  the,  292 ; Roses  in,  treat- 
ment of,  155 

unsatisfactory,  an,  240,  264 
uses  of  a,  after  Tomatoes,  202 
ventilation,  308 
Vines  in  an  unheated,  374 
wall,  Myrtles  on  a,  70 
warm,  a,  683 

White  Cactus  growing  in  a window, 

185  ; Lily  in  a,  502 

Greenhouses,  caterpillars  in,  342,  358 
cold,  671 
etc.,  building,  19 
heating,  3 ; two,  400,  513 
insuring,  224 

outbuildings  and,  assessing,  474,  504 
rent  of,  685 
temperature  of,  711 

Grevillea  robusta,  345,  443  ; cutting  down, 
632;  in  a small  pot  as  grown  for 
Covent-garden-market,  345 
Griffinia  hyacinthina,  443 
Ground,  firm  undug,  431 
for  Carrots,  503 
hard,  planting  Broccoli  on,  682 
lawn-tennis,  a,  484  ; size  of  a,  257 
open,  Rose-trees  in,  378 
Groundsel  in  a garden,  466 
Group  of  Cypripedium  bellatulum,  463 
of  fine  Gourds,  721 

of  Hydrangeas  and  Ferns  at  Feu 
place,  Crawley,  Devon,  7 
of  Moccasin-flower  (Cypripedium  spec- 
tabile)  in  the  open  air,  639 
of  Ramondia  pyrenaica  in  a rock  gar- 
den, 257 

of  Shrubby  and  Herbaceous  Spirmas, 
327 

of  Solomon's  Seal  at  the  foot  of  a wall , 
707 

Groups,  Chrysanthemums  in,  509 
of  flowering  plants,  741 
edging-plants  for,  7 
Grouping,  Chrysanthemums  for,  48 
Fuchsias,  method  of,  68 
Growing  Asparagus  plumosus,  20 
Berried  Solanums,  202 
Blue  Cornflowers,  110,  131 
Bouvardias,  202 
Campanulas,  109 
Carrots  on  heavy  soil,  700 
Celery,  60,  343 
Chinese  Primulas,  730 
Chrysanthemums,  583 
close,  plant  for  a grave,  382 
Cucumber,  518  ; for  profit,  335,  344 
Cucumbers,  49,  343,  365,  739  ; and 
Melons,  739 

cut-flowers  or  plants  for  profit,  622 
Dractenas,  480 
Filberts,  541 
Freesias,  376,  398,  433 
fruit,  511,  541,  608,  740  ; for  profit,  359, 
577,  606 

Globe  Artichokes,  659 
Hyacinths,  532 
Irises,  573,  608 
Lavender,  609 
Lilacs  in  pots,  184 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  462 
Mimulus,  699 
Odontoglossum,  598 
on  small  Palms,  118 
Orchids,  587 
Peach,  607,  624 

Pelargoniums,  Geraniums,  and  Fuchsias, 
486 

Potato  Onions,  31,  49 

Rose,  503,  696  ; in  Lancashire,  532 

Selaginellas,  tall,  504 

Smilax,  97,  454 

Spiraa  japonica  in  pots,  543 

the  Chinese  Lily,  576 

Tomato,  645 

Tomatoes,  185 

Tuberoses,  118,  129,  296 

Vines,  57,  578 

Watppprpw  4-4-i-) 

Grab  at  the ’root  of  a Strawberry-plant, 
192 

in  Chrysanthemums,  431 
Grubs,  321 
and  Cabbages,  232 
attacking  Cauliflowers,  289 
destroying  Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers, 
318 

in  a May-tree,  699,  710 
in  Cineraria-leaves,  97 
on  Gooseberry-bushes,  368 
on  Roses,  255 

Guano,  Peruvian,  and  dried  blood,  693 
using,  321 

Guelder  Roses,  moving  large  bushes  of, 
200,  209  ; under  glass,  113 
Gum,  C 1st  us,  a,  685 ; and  Veronica  moving, 
1.42 

Gum-tree,  Blue,  for  a room,  687  ; the,  m a 
young  state,  687 
Gumming,  Cherry-trees,  228 
Cucumbers,  225,  335 
Peach-tree,  698 
| Gustavia  gracillima,  C-16 


X 
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Ggmnogramma  peruviana  argyrophylla, 
.frond  of ; 86 

Gymnogrammas,  86,  608 
old  or  Urge,  plants  of,  85 
potting,  85 

several  varieties  of,  86 


H 


H ABROTHAMNUS  elegans  argen- 
tens,  246 
fasoiculatus,  349 
Newelli,  210 
Hannan  thus,  76,  186 
natalensis,  187 
toxicariun,  186 

Hairbell,  White  Ligurian , group  of,  21 
Hand-plant,  Mexican,  the,  148 
Hanging  basket  in  a hall,  plants  for  a,  607 : 
OxaJis  for  a,  273  ; plants  for  a,  595 
baskets,  433 

plant  for  a shop,  504,  517 

Hardening  off  bedding  plants,  138:  green- 
house plants,  156 

Hardiness  of  Tea  Hoses,  481,  503,  512,  546 
547 

Hardy  Azaleas,  fungus  on,  368 
bulbous  plants,  good,  451 
Chrysanthemums,  705,  723 
climbing  plants  for  a very  cold  place, 

Crinum,  a,  679 
Oypripediums,  639 
Dracaena  in  Guernsey,  311 
fernery,  the,  647 

Ferns,  643  ; and  Alpines  in  pots,  510  • 
and  Palms,  687  ; in  pots,  242;  useful,’ 
071  ’ 

flowers,  beds  of,  472 

viI-la  l?ardens.  714  ; pruning, 
607  ; thinning,  280 
Gladioli,  257 

herbaceous  flowers(Gladiolus  Brenchlev- 
ensis)  shown  in  a stand  438 
Mosses,  647 

perennials,  238 ; from  seed,  742 
p^nts  for  furnishing,  11,  410,  442,  486 
5J5;  in  pots  and  tubs,  735  ; show, 

iwo  I 'V'lr!ter  for«ng,  418  ; in  gardens, 
679  ; Btaking,  327 
Smilaxes,  the,  441 
trailing  plants,  choice,  181 
Tree-Ferns,  232 
White  Passion-flower,  the,  4°7 
Winter  Leek,  700 
Harvest,  honey,  the,  305 
Harvesting  autumn-sown  Onions,  318 
sunflower  seeds,  363 
Heat,  bottom,  brisk,  644  ; good  239 
for  Ferns,  613 
stove,  433 

Heating  a brick-pit,  etc.,  171 
a conservatory,  8,  654,  684 
a Cucumber-house,  465 
a forcing-house,  422,  434 
a greenhouse,  3,  20,  56,  70,  129,  304,  377 
422,  448,  602,  639,  685,  701,  729 
a lean-to  greenhouse,  66,  406,  672 
a Peach  and  forcing-house,  250 
apparatus,  a,  622 ; an  unsatisfactory, 
510,  525,  527,  671 

a small  greenhouse,  171,  187,  358  377 
406,  422,  526,  594,  712 ;’ lean-to  green- 
house, a,  571,  594 

3 lj|;'a>n'ro°fed  greenhouse,  46,  568,  593, 

by  hot-water,  672 
by  means  of  gas,  320 
hot-water,  principles  of,  667 
of  a greenhouse,  602 
two  greenhouses,  500,  543 
Heath,^  Winter,  a,  showing  habit  of  plant. 

Heaths  after  flowering,  90 
Cape,  choice,  in  flower,  140 ; good,  602 
striking  hardy,  298 
treatment  of,  744 
Hedge,  a Thorn,  586 
Berberis  Darwini,  336 
between  kitchen  and  flower  garden  3°l 
for  a garden,  542 

Holly,  making  a,  287,  295  ; planting  a 
111;  renovating  a,  722 
improving  a,  294 
of  Roses,  a,  547 
Privet,  cutting  a,  263 
Thorn,  improving  a,  287 
Yew,  an  old,  397,  500 
Yew-tree,  clipping  a,  710 
Hedychium  Gardnerianum,  576,  693 
treatment  of  an,  56 
llcdychiums,  593 
treatment  of,  69 
llelianthus,  35 

inultiflorus,  99 ; fl -pi.,  flowers  of,  99 
Helichrysums,  gathering,  363 
Heliotrope-leaves  going  off,  622 
winter,  551 
Heliotropes,  309 
and  Bouvardias,  6 
treatment  of,  139,  206 
Helleborus  fcetidus,  167 
niger,  551,  620 
Hemerocallis,  131 
flower  of,  131 
Hemitelia  grandiflora,  634 
horrida,  534 
speciosa,  534 
Hemitelias,  534 
Hen,  an  unhealthy,  260 
sitting,  177  i 

Hens,  ailing,  274 
dying,  289,  321 
laying  soft  eggs,  90,  120,  177 


lfens  losing  their  feathers,  260,  353 
Herbaceous  border,  a,  437  ; Spiraeas,  etc. 
in  a,  631 

borders,  531 ; and  bedding  plants,  327 

plants  on  Grass,  590 

Sinrasas,  553 ; group  of  Shrubby  and 

Herbs,  31,  198 
picking,  266 
Ilemiaria  glabra,  142 
Hibiscus  syriacus,  453 
Himalayan  Poppy,  the  Blue,  327 
Hiraantophyllum,  304 
miniatum,  treatment  of,  186 
Hive,  Bee,  enemies  of  the,  630 
Hives,  Bee,  192,  716 
frame,  transferring  to,  from  skeps,  363 
shading,  218  * 
supering  straw,  204 
Hiving  Bees,  161 
Holly  from  seeds,  699 
hedge,  making  a,  287,  295  ; planting  a, 

Holly-trees,  planting,  379 
Hollies  and  annual  climbers,  36 
and  Laurels,  propagating,  155,  170 
etc.,  planting,  311 
fly  on,  379,  391 
grafting,  738 
injured  by  frost,  142 
planting,  558 
young,  transplanting,  36 
Hollyhock,  a good  type  of  Double,  237 
excellent  effect  of,  237 
the,  287 

Hollyhocks,  428 

and  Dahlias,  insects  attacking,  300 
Honey  and  Bees  from  straw  skeps,  taking, 
305 

dark-coloured,  383 
harvest,  the,  305 
sections,  274 
Honeysuckle  arch,  a,  421 
not  flourishing,  321 
propagating,  205 
Honeysuckles,  bush,  580 
swamp,  23 

winter  blooming,  two,  667 
Hops,  spent,  for  plants,  234,  265,  262 
Hornbeam,  wood  of  the,  444 
Horseradish-beds,  519 
Horses  damaging  trees,  82,  93 
Hot-bed,  making  a,  652,  730,  744 
over  pipes,  701 
Moss-litter  for,  202,  217 
Hot-beds,  736 
for  propagating,  694,  736 
Hoteia  Thunbergi,  725 
Hot  house  climbers,  671 
Hot-water,  heating  by,  672  ; principles  of, 
667 

pipes,  fixing  propagator  on,  330,  339; 
fora  forcing-house,  517,  526  ; separat- 
ing, 48  ; unjointing,  292,  311 
Houlettia  Brocklehurstiana,  203,  441 
chrysantha,  441 

odoratissima,  440  ; o.  antioquiensis,  440 
picta,  441 
tigrina,  441 
xanthina,  441 
Houlettias,  440 

Hours,  gardener’s  working,  226 
House  and  window  gardening,  2,  16,  30 
42,  54,  60,  78,  92,  108,  122,  138,  15o! 
164,  185,  195,  217,  226,  236,  258,  268 

279,  293,  331,  345,  361,  371,  391,  410 

417,  442,  462,  471,  486,  598,  517,  527, 

656,  574,  595,  604,  622,  643,  655,  675 

687,  693,  711,  721,  738 
border,  a,  442,  462 

Chrysanthemum,  oil-stove  in  a,  496 
520 

cold,  for  profit,  a,  525 ; orchard,  Peach- 
tree in  a,  375  ; Roses  for  a,  502 
converting  a pit  into  a,  593 
cool,  Orchids  for  a,  645  ; plants  for  a, 

535 

Cucumber,  heating  a,  465 
cut  flowers  in  the,  595,  711 
Fern,  a,  482,  538 

forcing,  471,  496,  510,  538,  616,  632,  664,' 
678,  706;  heating  a,  422,  434  ; hot- 
water  pipes  for  a,  517,  526 
for  Odontoglossums,  63 
fowl,  insects  in,  304 

glass,  piping  for,  385  ; small,  heating  a, 

heating  a Peach  and  forcing,  250 
hot,  climbers  for,  671 
Ivies  on  a,  688 

lean-to,  heating  a,  56 ; Tomatoes  in  a 
527 

Marshal  Niel  Rose  in  a,  533 
mill,  and  garden,  an  old,  575 
Mushroom,  308,  446,  524,  616  678  • 
woodlice  or  slaters  in  a,  236  ’ ' 

Nectarine  for  a cold,  189 
non-tropical,  Orchids  for  a,  716 
north,  222,  324 

north-west  wall  of  a,  creepers  for  a,  676 
orchard,  458 ; Peaches  in  an,  451 
Orchid,  in  winter,  management  of  an, 

673  ; the  management  of  an,  637 
Orchids  to  grow  in  a cool,  192 
painted,  creeper  for  a,  688,  693 
Palm,  and  rock  garden  at  Streatham 
Hall,  Exeter,  559  ; at  Streatham  Hall, 
Exeter,  view  in  the,  559 
planting  beds  in  front  of  a,  498 
refuse,  using,  76 
Rose  and  Tomato,  606 
sewage,  168 
span -roof,  a,  590 
6tove,  cockroaches  in  a,  526,  643 
Tea  Rose  in  a,  613  ; in  a vase,  in  the, 

299 


House,  Tomato  and  Chrysanthemum, 
building  a,  377 ; in  winter,  use  of,  383 
wall,  Clematis  for  a,  236,  258  ; climbers 
for  a,  268 ; creejK-r  for  a,  518,  527  ; 
Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  on  a,  298  ; Roses 
for,  420 

warm,  kinds  of,  I .as!  reas,  519 
Houses,  glass,  pits,  and  frames,  355 
portable,  on  a farm,  breed  of  fowls  for, 
717 

unheated,  727 
Household  refuse,  594 
How  these  florists  love  one  another  ! 117 
; Hoya  bella,  157,  172,  187,  341  ; in  a green- 
, house,  192 

campanulata,  flowers  of,  341 
carnosa,  soil  for,  700,  712 
leaves  turning  yellow,  517,  644 
Paxtoni,  331 

Hoyas  and  their  culture,  341 
desirable  sorts  of,  341 
twining  species  of,  341 
Humata  alpina,  226 

Hyacinth,  Dutch,  flowers  of  a,  472;  Single, 
flowers  of  a,  472 

Hyacinths  failing,  569  ; in  glasses,  26 
for  forcing,  560 
growing,  532 

in  pots,  etc.,  6,  675  ; in  a window,  21  ‘ 

mixed,  638 

Narcissi,  etc.,  in  pots,  156 
pots,  wireworms  in,  19 
Roman,  428,  443,  620,  638,  670 
treatment  of,  621 
unsatisfactory,  20,  31,  730 
Hyacinthus  belgicus,  537 
candicans  from  seed,  653 
Hybrid  Pentstemons,  142 
Perpetual  Roses  in  pots,  183  ; mildewed 
on  own  roots,  378 
Tea  Roses  in  pots,  5S6,  651 
Hybrids,  Odontoglossum,  12 
Streptocarpus,  20,  336 
Hybridising,  360 
Hydrangea  Dr.  Hogg,  171,  202 
flowers,  poor,  336 
larger  variety  of,  423 
leaves  turning  yellow,  304 
Otaska,  varieties,  423 
paniculata,  423  ; in  pots,  122 
stellata,  fl.-pl.,  423 
Thomas  Hogg,  423 
Hydrangeas,  264 

and  Ferns  at  Fen  Place,  Crawley, 
Devon,  7 

and  their  culture,  423 
and  Tulips,  Violas  in  beds  with,  437 
culture  of,  368 
propagating,  256,  265 
succession  of  flowers  on,  423 
treatment  of,  406,  653 
Hydrant  for  a garden,  357 
Hypericum  reptans,  74 


IBERIS  corresefolia,  259 

Ice-house,  making  a cheap,  220 
Iceland  Poppies,  437 
Impatiens,  283 
Sultani,  283 
Imported  Orchids,  470 
Improving  a Thorn-hedge,  287 
Incubator  in  a greenhouse,  256 
regulating  an,  206 

Incurved  Chrysanthemum,  new,  a,  622 
India-rubber-plant  and  Dracaena  injured 
by  frost,  570 
leaves  falling  off,  89 
losing  leaves,  336 
treatment  of,  153 
unsatisfactory,  259 

Indian  Azaleas,  653  ; after  flowering,  218 
Crocuses,  530 
Indoor  fernery,  an,  265 
plants,  9,  19,  37,  45,  55,  68,  88,  95,  118, 
127,  139,  156,  171,  186,  216,  229,  23S, 

255,  264,  282,  295,  316,  332,  341,  357, 

375,  395,  406,  422,  433,  447,  461,  478, 

4S6,  500,  516,  525,  543,  559,  569,  592, 

601,  620,  637,  652,  669,  685,  700,  711, 

729,  744 

water-plants,  713 
Insect  attacks  on  Onions,  144 
eating  plants,  430 
enemies  of  Roses  under  glaee,  66 
name  of,  336 
Insects,  487,  731 
and  Carrots,  8 
and  mildew,  249 

attacking  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias,  300 
at  the  roots  of  a Rose,  598  ; of  plants, 
110 

bulbs  eaten  by,  716 
destroying  Pansies,  327 
green,  on  various  plants,  232 
in  fowl-house,  304 
on  Carnation-plants,  336 
on  Cherry-trees,  188 
on  Fuchsias,  336 
Insuring  greenhouses,  224 
Inula  glandulosa,  590 ; flowers  of,  696 
macrophylla,  590 
Iponuea  rubra  ccerulea,  120 
Iresines,  propagating,  368 
Iris  alata,  668 
Ksempferi,  336,  617 
the,  666 

Irises  and  Anemones,  542 
and  Pseonies,  failure  of,  609 
bulbous,  as  window  flowers,  676 
for  a room,  595 
German,  treatment  of,  36S 
Gladioli,  etc.,  442 


I rises,  growing,  573,  608 
grubs  attacking,  220 
in  a greenhouse,  602 
in  pots,  638 

Irish  or  Florence  Court  Yew,  the,  251 
Yew,  the,  325 

Iron  arch,  climbing  Roses  for  an,  420,  436 
galvanised,  cistern  for  rain-water,  171. 

187,  204 ; wire  pegs,  32 
pillars,  trailing  plant  for,  224 
pump  for  greenhouse,  377 
rods,  Raspberry-canes,  etc.,  440 
Islands,  515 

Isolepis  gracilis,  7,  688  ; treatment  ol,  501 
Ivory  filings  for  plants,  567 
Ivy  and  Ampelopsis,  629  ; and  A.  Veitchi 
611 

cutting,  422,  441,  478,  512 
name  of,  414 
on  a wall,  242,  251 

Prickly,  a graceful  evergreen  plant, 
533 

pruned  hard  back,  478,  489,  500 
Ivies  on  a house,  688 
Ivy-leaved  Geranium,  an,  622,  632 
Pelargonium,  a double-flowered  on  a 
wall,  620 ; in  a vase,  405 
Pelargoniums,  316,  405,  620 ; as  window- 
plants,  227 


TAC ARANDA  mimosiefolia  and  Olea 
fragrans,  soil  for,  135 
Japanese  Aralia,  Evergreen,  the,  in 
flower,  604 
Lily,  505 

Wineberry,  474,  499 
Jasmine,  White,  505 
Winter,  668 

Jasminum  gracillimum,  119 
grandiflorum,  448,  479 
nudiflorum,  551 

Sambac,  fl.-pl.,  45 ; cuttings  of,  45 ; 
flowering -shoots  of,  45 ; planted  out,  46 
Jelly,  Mountain  Ash-berries  for,  394,  456 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  treatment  of,  5S9, 
604 

Jobbing  gardeneFs  connection,  a,  342 
Jonquils,  Narcissi,  and  Daffodils  for 
window  culture,  361 
Juniperus  communis  hibernica,  326 
salrina,  113 


K 


of 


KALE,  Borecole  or,  334 
Cottager’s,  259 
Kales,  variegated,  334 
Kalmia  myrtifolia,  flowering -shoot 
477 

Kalmias  not  flowering,  161 
Kalosanthes,  (Cr&saula)  coecinea  for  a 
room,  643 
notes  on,  202 

Kerria  japouica,  113 ; and  Daphne 
Mezereum,  propagating,  125 
Kiln  or  malt  dust,  179 
Kitchenand  flowergarden,  hedge  between, 
321 

and  table  use,  Apples  for,  607 
garden,  cropping  a,  224,  740  ; cropping, 
midsummer,  278  ; gas-lime  in  a,  571  ; 
notes,  31 ; seasonable  notes,  198,  434  ; 
the,  8,  18,  31,  49,  60,  72,  81,  llHI. 
Ill,  122,  143,  167,  184,  198,  213,  224. 
235,  250,  260,  278,  301,  318,  334,  343, 
355,  365,  382,  392,  411,  425,  434,  449, 
463,  476,  484,  503,  518,  526,  544,  561. 
571,  588,  603,  618,  643,  659,  668,  681. 
700,  721,  739 

greenhouse,  on  the  roof  of  a,  700 
refuse,  vegetable,  as  manure,  509 
roof  of  a,  greenhouse  on  the,  707 
use,  Apples  for,  658,  675 
vegetable  refuse  as  manure,  489,  507 
window  of  the  Deanery,  Rochester, 
Clematis  round  a,  379 
Knipbopia  Aloides,  483  ; var.  grandis,  483 


LADY’S  Slipper,  the  Tonquin,  463 

L®Iia  anceps,  691 ; a.  Stella,  691 ; a.. 
White,  161 ; a..  White,  not  flowering, 
630  ; a.  Williamsi,  12 
Lselia  autumnalis,  26,  691 
crispa,  400 

Dormaniana,  304,  574 
elegans  prasiata,  574 
grandis,  206  ; g.  tenehroua,  400,  53S 
Harpophylla,  312 
Pemm,  497 
pubescens,  574 
purpurata  Russeliana,  '220 
xanthina,  346 
Lamp  in  a glass  frame,  497 
paraffin,  small  greenhouse  and  a.  478. 
487 

Land,  heavy,  manuring,  618 
salting,  142 
Lantern  ventilator,  63 
Lapageria  alba,  502,  £26.  594,  670  spray 
of  flowers  of,  570 

rosea,  500,  502  ; flowering-spray  of,  617 
Lapagerias,  670 
culture  of,  617 
in  a box,  744 
pot  culture,  670 
Larkspurs,  326 


Llixiiimtrn  mucrantha,  110 
Lastrea  augesoens,  619 
ohrysolobn,  519 
eriiiita,  519 
deltoidea,  519 
elegans,  519 
fasoiculata,  519 
patens,  519 
reocdens,  519 
sancta,  620 
strigosa,  520 
vestita,  520 
villosa,  520 

r.astreas,  519,  612,  647 
warm-house  kinds,  519 
Laterals  on  fruit-trees,  385 
Laurel,  Malabar,  the,  90 
Laurels  and  Hollies,  propagating,  155, 
170 

flowers  under,  251,  263 
layering  and  cutting,  600 
propagating,  581 
Laurustinus,  561,  643 
transplanting,  738 

Lavatera  trimestris,  146  ; flowering-shoot 
of  the,  146 
Lavender,  295 
and  Rosemary,  159,  176 
for  profit,  167,  182 
growing,  609 

Lawn,  bare  patches  on  a,  397,  437 
Daisies  and  Moss  on,  708,  725 
destroying  Moss  on  a,  573 
exposed,  shrubs  for  an,  141 
forming  a,  096 
improving  a,  298,  724,  742 
mower  in  winter,  using'  the,  530 
Plantains  in  a,  484 
renovating  a,  618 
rings  on  a,  406 
sand  and  Plantains,  382 
small,  a,  159 

tennis-court,  management  of  a,  181 ; 

marks  on  a,  110,  131 ; size  of  a,  267 
tennis-ground,  a,  484  ; making  a,  22  ; 
size  of  a,  257 

tennis,  management  of  a,  466 ; Plan- 
tains on  a,  23 
treatment  of  a,  438 
worms  in  a,  505 
Lawns,  Apple-trees  on,  650 
flower-beds  on,  291 
mowing  Mossy,  182 
worms  in,  513 

Layering  and  cutting  Laurels,  500 
Strawberries,  259 
trees  and  shrubs,  350 

! Layers,  Carnation,  41,  43,  436,  466,  484, 
621 ; potting  up,  479 
Laying  out  a border,  98  ; a garden,  387 
Leaf-mould  for  Potatoes,  739;  fowl-manure 
and,  625 ; making-,  403 ; substitute  ! 
for,  405 

Rose,  unhealthy,  368 

Lean-to  greenhouse,  a,  448,700;  heating  | 
a,  672  ; Tomatoes  in  a,  484 
Leaves,  Abutilon,  unhealthy,  368 
Acacia  losing  its,  359 

and  flowers  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  cut,  j 
295 

Camellia,  dropping,  273 
Carnation,  covered  with  eggs,  368 
Chrysanthemum,  shrivelling,  247 
eaten.  Copper  Beech,  245 
lalling  off  India-rubber-plant,  89 
Pansies  with  golden,  182 
skeleton,  218 

unhealthy  Geranium,  in  a window,  498 
Wallflower,  holes  in,  289 
: Ledum  palustre,  722 
Ledums,  722 
Leek,  hardy  Winter,  700 
Large  Rouen,  49 
Musselburgh,  319 
the,  700 
Leeks,  49 

and  Parsnips,  early,  337 
and  their  culture,  319 
etc.,  bones  for,  477 
for  table  and  exhibition,  336 
Legal  question,  a,  7,  377 
Lemon-scented  Verbena,  parasites  on, 
j,  390 ; striking  cuttings  of  a,  186 
Leontopodium  alpinum,  554 
Leschenaultia  biloba,  88 
Lessons  to  he  learned,  625 
Lettuce  and  Endive,  434 
Cos,  and  Cabbage  kinds,  32 
for  winter  and  spring,  318 
Lambs  (Fedia  Olitoria),  549 
seed,  739 
Lettuces,  81,  278 

and  Cauliflowers  eaten  off  at  the  roots, 

119 

Cos,  233 ; and  Cabbage,  198 
in  winter,  365 

Leucadendron  or  the  Silver-tree,  430 
Libertia  formosa,  67 
grandiflora,  67,  257 
ixioides,  67 
megellanica,  67 
Libertias,  67 

i pulchella,  azurea,  paniculata,  and 
others,  67 

Libocedrus  decurrens,  326 
Lifting  and  storing  Potatoes,  449 
i Lilac,  forced,  149 
White,  culture  of,  48 
Macs,  growing,  in  pots,  184 
Lily,  African  (Agapanthus),  the,  637  ; the 
Blue,  377 

Arum,  385 ; an,  410,  418 ; leaves  turning 
yellow,  20 
Barbadoes,  186 

bed  of  White  or  Madonna,  267 
Belladonna,  430 
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Lily,  Hack,  the,  362 
Blue  African,  the,  377 
I Chinese,  576  ; growing  the,  576  ; Sacred, 
20,  32,  37,  43,  54,  159  ; Sacred  and 
Tigridias,  627 
Guernsey,  the,  660 
Japanese,  505 

| Jersey,  treatment  of  a,  186 
Madonna,  the,  363 
| Mariposa,  a,  709 

of  the  Valley,  23,  295,  586,  736  ; crowns, 
526 ; cut  flowers  and  leaves  of  , 295 ; cut 
j flowers  of,  arranged  loosely  in  a glass, 
331 ; Dutch  clumps  of,  669 ; flowers  of, 
516;  forced,  516;  forcing,  669;  grow- 
ing, 462  ; in  a basket,  447  ; in  pots, 
treatment  of,  156 ; in  a vase,  331 ; 
moving,  148  ; potting  up,  701 ; pre- 
paration of  the,  609 
Saint  Bernard’s,  the,  176 
Scarborough,  688 ; a fine,  391 ; for  a 
room,  391 ; treatment  of  a,  721 
the  Madonna,  320 

the  Royal  Water,  and  other  aquatic 
vegetation,  713 

I Torch,  Flame-flower,  or,  483 

! treatment  of  a,  447 

Wallich’s,  475 

Water,  from  seed,  raising  a,  76,  113 
White  African  (Agapanthus  uaibella- 
tus  albidus),  637  ; or  Madonna,  267  ; in 
a greenhouse,  502  ; Water,  165 
Yellow  Day,  131 
Lilies,  295,  357,  486 
and  Begonias,  culture  of,  560 
1 artificial,  cultivation  of,  357 

Arum,  575,  621  ; management  of,  187, 
204  ; treatment  of,  139,  154,  174  ; un- 
satisfactory, 46 

[ Belladonna,  213,  237  ; etc.,  Nerinesand, 
346,  358 
Blood,  76 

Chinese,  576,  738  ; for  dinner-table  deco- 
ration, 595 ; in  a bowl,  576  ; Sacred, 
not  flowering,  6 
choice,  475 
Day,  131,  472 
Dwarf,  696 

Encharis,  how  to  grow,  669 
for  show,  713 
in  a frame,  622 

in  a Gloucestershire  garden,  357 
in  pots,  478,  486,  711 
in  winter,  413 
| Mariposa,  709 

of  the  Valley,  a bed  of,  505  ; moving, 
483 ; transplanting,  213 
peat  for,  412 
j Plantain,  735 

planting,  532 
treatment  of,  479 
White  Water,  at  Burvale,  165 
! Lilium  auratum,  144,  291,  321,  324,  363, 
561  ; and  Roses,  potting,  695  ; earliest  j 
consignments  of,  144 ; flmver  of  a \ 
good  type  of,  144 ; for  the  open 
ground,  144  ; in  a pot,  229,  239  ; in 
pots,  417  ; leaves  turning  brown,  276  j 
candidum,  230,  267  (cut),  363  ; imported  I 
bulbs,  358  ; pot-culture  of,  357  ; sue-  j 
cessional  batches,  358 
gigauteum,  643  ; seeds  of,  447,  479 
Harrisi,  70,  361,  545,  560,  712,  738  ; bulbs  I 
of,  453 ; treatment  of,  452,  461,  479  ; 
when  potted,  351 
Krameri,  724 
Neilgherrense,  602 
tigriuum,  738 
Wallichianum,  475 
Liiiums,  264 
treatment  of,  504,  509 
Lime,  304 

and  coal-ashes,  651,  663,  680 
gas,  in  a kitchen  garden,  571 
wash  on  vinery  walls,  684 
Limnanthes  Douglasi,  116 
Linaria  alpina,  84 

Liquid-manure,  405  ; for  fruit-trees,  385  ; i 
for  Strawberries,  189 
Load,  too  heavy  a,  315 
Loam,  good,  314 
Lobelia,  309,  693 
and  Daisies,  741 
cardinalis,  537 ; for  a room,  313 
compacta,  White,  297 
cuttings,  376 
littoralis,  297,  310 
seed,  unsatisfactory,  46 
Lobelias,  bedding,  296  ; best,  COS 
for  stock,  368 

Locality,  smoky  and  windy,  Roses  for  a,  \ 
378 

Lomaria  Boryana,  454 
ciliata,  454,  534 
cycadifolia,  534 
discolor,  454 
fluviatilis,  454 
Fraseri,  454,  534 

gibba,  454,  534  ; in  a stone  jar,  4 f 4 
gigantea,  454 
Gilliesi,  534 
l’Herminieri,  454 
nuda,  454 
Pattersoni,  454 
punctulata,  454 
vulcanica,  454 
Lomarias,  454,  534 

Ixmdon  garden,  Anemones  in  a,  6S ; 
plants  for  a,  618,  633 
greenhouse,  plants  in  a,  172 
suburban  garden,  a,  677 
suburb,  flowers  for  window  boxes  m a, 

32 

verandah,  flowers  for  a,  43,  53 
Loughborough  boiler,  56 
Love-in-a-mist,  142 


j Lucalia  gratissima,  192 
[ Lycaste  costata,  598 
Harrisonim,  091 
( Measureriana,  116 

Skinneri,  90,  627,  662,  601 ; fl.ower  of, 
027  ; S.  purpurata,  206 
Lychnis  vespertina  plena,  309 
Lygodium,  729 


MACHINE,  using  a mowing,  204 
Madonna  Lily,  the,  363 
Maggot,  Onion,  the,  236,  337 
Maggots,  641 
Carnation,  23 

destroying  Cabbages,  301,  320 ; Cab- 
bages and  Broccoli  clubbing,  279 
in  a Mushroom-bed,  199 
in  Cauliflowers,  383 
in  Cineraria  leaves,  156,  172 
in  Mushrooms,  344  , 411,  427 
in  Pear-trees,  176 
on  a Pear-tree,  170,  189 
, Magnolia  in  the  north,  a,  200 
conspicua,  286 
not  flowering,  160 
perfectly  hardy,  287 
I Magnolias,  286 

of  a regular  form,  286 
i Magpies,  teaching,  to  talk,  260,  274 
Mahonia,  Bundle-flowered,  the,  460 
Creeping,  the,  460 
fascicularis,  460 
i Fortunei,  460 
japonica,  460 
nepalensis,  461 
Nerve-leaved,  the,  460 
I nervosa,  460 
repens  460 
trifurcata,  460 

Mahonias  or  Ash  Barberries,  tire,  460 
Maiden-hair  Fern,  405,  567,  671,  728,  742  ; 
an  old,  195 ; dying,  416  ; fronds, 
preservation  of,  567 
Ferns  in  rooms,  345 ; potting,  382 
Spleenwort,  Black,  382 
i Mallow,  Jew’s,  the,  113 
treatment  of  a,  90 
] Mallow-tree,  Annual,  146 
I flowering-shoot  of,  453 

Malt-dust,  kiln  or,  179 
I Management  of  a Cactus,  358 
I of  an  Orchid-house,  the,  537 

j of  a Vine,  626 

i of  a vinery,  410 

I Manetti  stock,  719 

Manure,  bone,  for  Celery,  151 
decayed,  237 

farm-yard,  substitute  for,  137 
for  a Vine-border,  374 
for  Azaleas,  176 
for  chalky  soil,  735 
for  Chrysanthemums,  485 
for  flower-borders,  23 
for  Mushroom  culture,  700 
for  Pansies,  1C6 
for  Potatoes  for  show,  73 
for  Vines,  675 
fowl  and  leaf-mould,  625 
garden,  Seaweed  as,  44 
liquid,  405 ; deodorising,  247 ; for  an 
Azalea,  712 ; for  fruit-trees,  385  ; for  ; 
Geraniums,  311 : for  Geraniums,  etc., 
in  beds,  298  ; for  Strawberries,  170, 
189  ; for  the  garden,  34  ; for  Tuberous 
Begonias,  21 ; for  Roses,  103 ; for 
Tomatoes,  301  ; from  a cowshed,  137  ; ! 
making,  154  ; urine  as,  159 
on  a Vine-border,  using,  592,  606 
peat-Moss,  224 
Pigeon,  for  Roses,  etc.,  512 
preparing,  the,  302 

sawdust  as,  673,  677,  705  ; for  a garden, 
495 

short  or  well-decayed,  107 

stable  and  fowl,  184,  196  ; for  Roses,  48  ; 

in  the  garden,  224,  236 
urine  as,  571 

vegetable  kitchen,  refuse  as,  486, 507,  509 
water  for  fruit-trees,  Roses,  and  other 
plants,  158,  183 ; in  a conservatory, 
701,  713 

Manures,  artificial,  334 
concentrated,  using,  247 
garden,  337 

Manuring  an  old  garden,  542 
Apple  and  Pear-trees,  126 
Dahlias  and  other  flowers,  304 
heavy  land,  618 
Strawberries,  578 
Vines,  120 

Maples,  propagating,  629 
Marguerite,  Carnation,  213,  224,  238,  381, 
396,  408 

Marguerites,  230,  264,  505 
from  cuttings,  395 
Yellow,  treatment  of,  20 
Marianthus  Drummondiana,  376 
Marigolds,  African,  462 
Mariposa  Lily,  a,  709 
Lilies,  709 

Market,  Bullaces  and  Damsons  for,  270 
Cabbage,  668 
Chrysanthemums  for,  628 
Gherkins  for,  668 

growers  and  Raspberries,  94  ; and  Vege- 
table Marrows,  101 
Narcissi  for,  63 
Strawberry  culture  for,  314 
Marks  on  a lawn-tennis-court,  131 
Marrow  Bush  or  Cluster,  335 
Marrows,  Vegetable,  198,  335  ; treatment 
of,  259 


Martynia,  prnbocideo,  317 
Martynias,  317 
Masdevallia  bella,  H9 
] Hruekmulleri,  232 
Davisi,  400 
I Hincksiana,  76 
rosea,  12 
triangularis,  120 
Masdcvallias,  743 
as  mixed  greenhouse  plants,  536 
Maxillaria  aureu  flora,  704 
lutea-alba,  364 
picta,  51,  514 

May-flower  of  Ceylon,  the,  238 
May-tree,  grubs  in  a,  699,  710 
■ Meadow  Grass,  67 

Mushrooms  in  a,  119 
! Sweet,  Shrubby,  a,  93,  325 
Sweets,  43  ; Shrubby,  325 
Mealy-bug  and  green-fly,  594  ; in  a vinery 
destroying,  424,  438 
Meconopsis  cambrica,  259 
Wallichi,  327 

Medeola  and  Gnaphalium,  744 
Medinella  magnifica,  culture  of,  177 
Medlar,  fruiting -branch  of , 359 
Medlar-tree,  the,  359 
Medlars,  ripening,  529 
j Megaseas,  735 
I treatment  of,  119 
j Melastoma  malabathrica,  90 
| Melon  Golden  Perfection,  303 
good,  a,  684 
| Pear,  the,  148 

i seed,  sowing,  385 

Melons,  314 

and  Cucumbers,  32,  739  ; tan  for,  112 

early,  good,  303  ; in  pots,  674 

etc.,  growing,  410,  726 

for  exhibition,  151 

in  a frame,  culture  of,  24 

not  ripening,  336 

thrips  on,  304 

Mercury,  or  Good  King  Henry,  61 
Metrosideros,  a,  not  flowering,  265 
Mexican  Hand-plant,  the,  148,  341 
Mice  and  Crocuses,  104 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  moving,  396, 
Mignonette,  51,  116,  309 
I dying  off,  298 

for  pots,  best,  712,  730 
j Spiral,  Rhodanthes  and,  478 
Sweet  Peas  and,  sowing,  427 
Tree,  105 
Mildew,  403,  640 
and  Apricots,  249 
and  red  rust  on  Roses,  275 
and  Roses  under  glass,  65 
on  a Rose,  80 
! on  a Vine,  249,  270 
on  Grapes,  727 
on  Roses,  132 
‘ on  Vines,  170,  188 
proof,  392  ; Roses,  457 
Mildewed  own-root  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses,  378 
Petunias,  297 
Miltonia  Warscewiczi,  300 
Mimosa  pudioa,  51 
Mimulus,  339 
culture  of,  709 
growing,  699 
Spotted  and  Musk,  693 
Mint,  forcing,  477 
for  water, ~336 

Miscellaneous  questions,  206 
Mistletoe,  242 
culture  for  profit,  36 
seed,  36 

Moccasin-flower,  group  of,  in  the  open  air, 
639 

Moisture  for  fruit-trees,  636 
Moles,  destroying,  590,  602,  627,  650 
Monkey-tree,  transplanting,  337 
Montbretia  Pottsi,  590 
Montbretias,  67,  83 
Monthly  Roses,  Moss,  etc.,  394 
Mortar  rubbish,  old,  in  a frame,  396 
Moss  and  Daisies  on  a lawn,  708,  725 
and  Monthly  Roses,  394 
common,  207 
fertilising,  53 

litter  for  hot-beds,  202,  217  ; in  a flower 
garden,  679,  700 
on  a lawn,  destroying,  593 
on  a walk,  363 
on  paths,  etc.,  708,  726 
peat,  litter,  634 
Roses,  217 
Sphagnum,  648 
Mosses  and  Ferns,  504,  647 
hardy,  647 
many,  638 

Mossy  lawns,  mowing,  182 
Moth  and  Apple-trees,  409,  424 
Elephant  Hawk,  the,  430 
on  Apples,  the  Codlin,  305 
Mould,  leaf,  and  fowl-manure,  625 
for  Potatoes,  739  ; making,  403  : sub- 
stitute for,  405 

Mound  in  a garden,  forming  a,  60S 
Mountain  Ash-berries,  421 ; keeping,  368 
berry  jelly,  394,  456 
Globe-flower,  201 

Moving’ large  bushels  of  Guelder  Roses, 
200 

Mower,  lawn,  in  winter,  using  the,  530 
Mowing  machine,  sharpening  the  knives 
of  a,  109,  129  ; using  a,  204 
Mossy  lawns,  182 
Mud  from  a pond,  405 
Mulberry-trees,  153,  170,  728,  741 
Mulching  fruit-trees,  126 
Mulchings,  179 
Mu6a  Basjoo,  376 
cultivation,  376 
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Musa  ensete,  375 
superba,  37f> 

Musas  for  the  conservatory,  375 
■in  a conservatory,  375 
Muscat  Grapes,  558  ; hastening  the  ripen- 
ing of,  368 

Mushroom  bed,  etc.,  making  a,  G44  ; an  | 
outdoor,  425  ; an  unsatitfactory,  100  ; 
in  the  open  air,  644  ; in  the  open 
garden,  01  ; maggots  in  a,  15>0  ; mak- 
ing a,  235,  426;  making  up  a,  627  ; i 
material,  18;  spawning  a,  199 
beds,  100,  388,  435  ; unsatisfactory,  279,  I 
302 

culture,  manure  for,  700 
failure,  a,  01 

growing,  8 ; in  open  air,  8 
house,  308,  440,  524,  610,  078  ; wood  lice 
or  slaters  in,  214 
spawn,  205 

Mushrooms',  a cluster  of,  503 
for  market,  302 
for  summer,  302 
in  a cellar,  365,  383,  659 
in  a meadow,  119 
in  the  open  air,  81 
in  winter  and  spring,  503 
maggots  in,  344,  411,  427 
Musk  and  Spotted  Mimulus,  693 
in  pots,  406 

Princess  de  Nassau,  345 
Musks,  264 

Mustard  and  Cress,  434 
Myositidium  nobile,  688 
Myosotis  rupicola , 23 
Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  620 
Myrtle,  treatment  of  a,  660 
Myrtles,  643 
not  flowering,  416 
on  a greenhouse  wall,  70 


]\TAME  of  Ivy,  414 
IN  Names  of  Chrysanthemums,  562 
of  plants  and  fruits,  13,  27,  40,  52,  76,  90, 
105,  120,  135,  147,  177,  192,  198,  206, 

245,  259,  274,  289,  305,  353,  368,  385, 

416,  430,  443,  456,  468,  480,  493,  507, 

521,  536,  549,  564,  582,  598,  014,  662, 

676,  691,  704,  716,  733,  746 

Nan  odes  Medusae,  598 
Narcissus  bulbs,  3 
for  wreath-making,  403 
Glory  of  Leyden,  649 
Horsefieldi,  595  ; flowers  of,  595 
not  blooming,  321 

Paper-White,  525,  620;  a good  bulb  for 
forcing,  525 
papyraccus,  525 
planting,  729 
poeticus,  165 
transplanting,  213,  237 
Narcissi,  295 

Daffodils,  and  Jonquils  for  window  cul- 
ture, 361 
for  a room,  102 
for  market,  63 
Hyacinths,  &c.,  in  pots,  156 
Polyanthus,  662 

Nasturtiums,  free-flowering,  12 
Nectarine  and  Peach-trees,  460;  in  a 
greenhouse,  148,  152  ; young,  211,  240 
for  a cold -house,  189 
in  a cold-house,  169 
in  bush  form,  349 
in  pyramidal  form , 348 
Nectarines,  207 
and  Peaches,  52S 
Neglected  garden,  a,  472 
Nephrolepis,  473 
davallioides,  473 
ensifolia,  473 
exaltata,  373 
peetinata,  473 
pot  specimens,  473 
tuberosa,  473 
undulata,  473 
Nerine,  560 

Nerines  and  Belladona  Lilies,  etc.,  346,  358 
Ncrtera  depressa,  45 
Netting-wire  for  Peas,  18 
Nettles  in  a shrubbery,  738 
New  Zealand,  Ferns  from,  61 
Nicotiana  attinis,  693 
Nlerenibergia  rivularis,  405 
Veitchi,  416 

Ni gclla  damascene , 142 
Nigellas,  142 

Nitrate  of  soda,  Celery,  and,  266 ; for 
Cabbage-plants,  82;  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums, 157  ; uses  of,  123 
Norfolk  Island  Pine  in  a pot,  199 
North  house,  the,  78.  164,  222,  324 
Notes  by  the  way,  387,  491 
Chrysanthemums,  485 
cultural,  339 

kitchen  garden,  31  ; seasonable,  123 

May,  on  Bees,  161 

on  Allamandus,  255 

on  Carnations,  41,  108 

on  earwigs,  332 

on  Ferns,  15 

on  Figs,  73 

on  Fuchsias,  61 

on  Kalosanthes.  202 

on  Marshal  Niel  lvOvse,  132 

on  Onion  culture,  143 

on  Plumbagos,  55 

on  pot- Vine  culture,  281 

on  Raspberries,  94 

seasonable,  on  Bees,  136,  192,  204.  246, 
274,  305  ; on  Chrysanthemums,  121 
Notice  to  leave  a situation,  551 


Notice  to  quit  a garden,  3 
Nut-walk,  a,  579 
Nut-trees  and  Filberts,  119 
Nuts  and  Filberts,  treatment  of,  474 
Nymphaoa  alba,  165 


o 

OAK  and  Beech-trees,  border  under, 
414,  421 
Kern,  071 
Oak-trees,  478 

Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  119,  582,  672, 
091 

Andersonianura,  76 
atrosmum,  174 
baphicantum,  232 
Blunti,  90 
bystrix,  104 
blandum,  120 
cirrhosum,  708 
eordatum,  555 
erispum,  231,  492 
eonstrictum,  124 
Kdwardi,  707 
grandi,  89,  491 
growing,  598 
Halli  xanthoglossum,  90 
Harryanum,  90,  441 
hastilabium,  76 
hybrid,  12 

Insleayi,  380  ; I.  splendens,  400 
luteo-purpureuni,  380 
maculatum,  555 
nsevium,  337 

odoratum,  273  ; o.  latimaculatum,  135 

CErstedi,  51 

Pescatorei,  660 

Phalaenopsis,  187 

polyanthemum,  305 

pulchellum,  174,  609 

rainosissinium,  640 

Rossi,  640,  691 ; in  variety  for  a window, 
173  ; K.  majus,  220  ; R.  moradum,  104 
Ruekerianum,  453 
Sanderianum,  554 
seedlings,  456 
sceptum,  115 
triumphans,  98 
vexillarium,  289 
Wallisi,  400 
Odontoglossums,  549 
etc.,  be  kept  dry  in  winter,  should  thev? 
614 

from  Calcutta,  86 
house  for,  63 
potting,  480 
CEnotheras,  84 
Oil-stove,  an  economical,  571 
in  a Chrysanthemum-house,  520 
Olea  fragrans  and  Jacaranda  mimosai- 
folia,  soil  for,  135 
Oleander  and  old  Orange-trees,  57 
flowers  not  opening,  447 
not  flowering,  744 
leaves,  unhealthy,  192 
treatment  of,  256,  264 
Oleanders,  cutting  back,  376 
from  seed,  63 
scale  on,  46 
treatment  of,  501,  516 
Oncidium  cheirophorum,  14S 
erispum,  323,  368,  468,  492,  662,  716 
divaricatum,  323 

flexuosum,  614  ; with  flower-spike,  59S 
Forbesi,  587 
Gold-laced,  the,  587 
incurvum,  192,  380,  614 
Lamelligerum,  300 
leucochilum,  610 
macranthum,  610 
Marshallianum,  15S 
pratextum,  492 
Rogersi,  704 
sarcodes,  158,  304 
serratum,  300 
I sessile,  120 

sphaeelatum,  680 
splendidum,  228,  614 
superbiens,  300 
tigrinum,  646 
I undulatum,  300  * 
zebrinum,  300 

I Oncidiums,  Butterfly,  the,  286 
Climbing,  288,  300 
several  varieties,  286 
i Onion  bed.  Strawberries  on  an,  360 
Brown  Spanish,  143 
culture,  49  73,  668  ; notes  on,  143 
I Danvers'  Yellow,  571 
Flat  Tripoli,  484 
Giant  Zittau,  618 
I Italian  Tripoli,  018,  484  (cut) 
maggot,  the,  235,  337 
Potato  or  underground,  143 
seed,  saving,  144 
Onions,  32,  434  , 739 
and  their  culture,  CIS 
autumn-sown,  484 
best  keeping,  571 

for  late  spring  and  eariy  summer  use, 
j sowing,  143 

for  ordinary  purposes,  619 
for  picklers,  sowing,  143 
j harvesting  autumn-sown,  318;  the  crop, 

143 

in  autumn,  sowing,  335 

insect  attacks  on,  144 

main  sowing  of.  after-treatment,  143 

Potato,  growing,  31,  49 

saving  seeds  of,  144 

soil  for,  143 

sowing  the  seed,  618 

Spinach  and  winter,  434 


Onions,  spring  and  autumn-sown,  18 
varieties  of,  143 

Oniseus  asellus  and  O.  armadillo,  76 
On.vchium  auratum,  398  ; frond  of,  398 
japonicum,  398 
melanolepis,  398 
strictum,  398 
Onychiums,  398 

Orange-fungus  on  Roses,  243,  255  ; or  red 
rust,  641 

Orange,  miniature,  name  of  a,  wanted,  70 
Myrtle-leaved,  the,  135 
Orange-tree,  cutting  hack  an,  729 
in  a room,  72,  86 
treatment  of  an,  227,  268 
Orange-trees  and  an  Oleander,  57 
old,  395 

planted  out  in  a greenhouse,  26 
treatment  of,  700 
Oranges,  seedling,  160 
Orchard,  an  overgrown,  382 
house,  458  ; cold,  Peach-trees  in  a,  375 
Peaches,  451 
replanting  an,  529 

Orchid  and  Rose  in  a greenhouse,  498 
baskets,  wood  for,  506 
beginner,  an,  407 
bulbs  flow  ering  a second  time,  691 
button-hole  bouquet,  an,  236 
culture,  120,  148 
Dragon’s-mouth,  the,  158 
flowers,  39  ; from  Bristol,  203;  spoiled 
by  fog,  645 
frame,  cool,  a,  177 
Golden  Chain,  the,  346 
house,  climbers  in  the,  407  ; in  winter, 
management  of  an,  673  ; the  manage- 
ment of  an,  537 
queries,  various,  549 
Rattle-snake,  the,  148 
seeds,  535 

window,  capita],  a,  34 
Orchids,  5,  25,  34,  45,  62,  74,  S6,  98,  115, 
124,  146,  158,  174,  187,  203,  257,  271, 

285,  300,  312,  323,  346,  364,  380,  39U, 

407,  428,  443,  453,  463,  470,  490,  514, 

530,  537,  554,  574,  587,  609,  626,  637, 

660,  672,  680,  701,  707,  724,  743 
cool,  63,  688 
cool -house  for,  12 
Cucumbers  with,  598 
East  Indian,  337 
flowering,  614 
for  a cold  frame,  26 
for  a cool-house,  175,  188,  645 
for  a non-tropical  house,  716 
for  a window,  173 
for  baskets,  745 
for  cutting,  716 
from  China,  549 
from  New'  South  Wales,  51 
from  Pahang,  614 
from  South  America,  691 
going  wrong,  76 
growing,  587 
hardy, 13 

imported,  470  ; dead  roots  on,  724 
in  bloom,  161 
in  Durham,  160 
list  of,  733 
management  of,  215 
miscellaneous,  733 
mixed,  cultivating,  662 
native,  598 

Phalsenopsis  with  other,  6G2 
potting,  453 
resting  season  for,  26 
temperature  and  atmosphere  for,  63 
the  Blenheim  collection  of,  646 
to  grow  in  a cool-house,  192  ; in  an  East 
India  house,  76 ; w ith  Dendrobium 
nobile,  407  ; with  Ferns,  192 
treatment  of,  346 
what  to  grow,  514 
window,  716 

winter-blooming,  259  ; flowering,  497 
with  bedding  plants,  704  ; Ferns,  etc., 
76 

Orchis,  native,  704,  724 
Swan,  the,  289 
Orchises,  245 
Ornamental  Apples,  221 
berries,  keeping,  623 
Gourds,  70S,  721 
Grasses,  645 
trees,  459 

Ornithoeephalus  grandiflorus,  122 
Ornithogalum  arabicum,  422 
Orontium  aquaticum,  189 
Osmunda,  318 

Outbuildings  and  greenhouses,  assessing, 
474,  504 

Outdoor  Carnations,  223 
Chrysanthemums,  403,  445,  466,  523 
culture,  Carnations  for,  182 
fernery.  Ferns  for,  645 
garden,  2,  16,  30.  42,  54,  66.  7S,  92,  108, 
122,  138,  ISO,  164,  ISO,  196,  208,  2:44, 
24S,  262,  276,  292.  308,  324.  340,  350, 
372,  388,  404,  41S,  432,  446,  458,  471, 
482,  496,  510,  524.  53S,  552,  568,  584, 
600,  616,  632,  648.  664,  67s,  694,  706, 
720,  736 
gardening,  222 
Mushroom-bed,  an,  425 
plants,  3,  22,  34.  43.  59,  67,  83,  9S,  109, 
131,  142,  159,  165,  181,  200,  211,  223. 
237,  269,  284.  297.  309,  336,  347,  362. 
3S0,  396,  412,  427,  436,  451,  466,  472, 
4S3,  504,  513,  531,  542,  553,  573,  5S9, 
60S,  617,  633,  649,  667,  679,  696,  708, 
724.  741 

Tomatoes  in  boxes,  619 
Vine  culture,  540 
Vines,  675 

Oven,  frame  over  an,  654,  672 


Overcropping,  effects  of,  261 
Overgrown  orchard,  389 
Oxalis  for  a hanging-basket,  273 
Oyster-shells  for  piants,  445,  466 


P 

PACKING  fruit,  330 

Grapes  and  Strawberries,  197 
Peaches,  etc.,  400 
soft  fruit,  207 
Pseony,  White,  460 
Pieonies,  295 
and  Iris,  failure  of,  609 
and  Rhododendrons,  planting,  131 
removing,  532 
Tree,  553 

Pagoda-plant,  the,  25 
Palma  Christi,  662 
Palm,  304 
Cocoa-nut,  the,  13 
Dwarf  Fan,  leaves  of  a,  70 
house  and  rock  garden,  at  Strealham 
Hall,  Exeter,  559  ; at  Streathatn  Hall , 
Exeter,  view  in  the,  559 
infested  with  thrips,  63 
latania  borbonica,  in  a room,  114 
leaves,  Dwarf  Fan,  89 
Parlour,  313  (cut),  543,  556 
Palms  and  Ferns,  432 ; hardy,  687  ; in  pots 
in  a greenhouse,  487 
for  drawing-room  decoration,  treatment 
of,  392 

for  room  decoration,  63 
for  table  decoration,  39 
greenhouse,  725 
repotting,  42 
small,  growing  on,  118 
temperate  and  cool  greenhouse,  686 
treatment  of,  227,  265 
Tree-Ferns,  etc.,  planting  out,  SS 
Umbrella  and  Sago,  265 
vigorous  growers,  687 
Pampas-grass,  cutting,  483 
dying,  181,  200 
injured  by  frost,  104 
Paneratiunis  flowering,  256 
Panicum  variegatum,  7 
Pans  or  boxes,  sowing  seeds  in,  163 
Pansv  bedding,  159 
Black,  a,  181 
cuttings,  176 
seed,  and  boxes,  726 
Pansies  after  blooming,  297,  310 
and  Calceolarias  dying,  36S 
and  Violas,  29,  312 
and  worms,  51 
cutting  down,  273 
etc.,  propagating,  304 
for  next  year,  273 
insects  destroying,  327 
manure  for,  166 

Tufted,  272,  309 ; and  their  culture,  99  ; 
a reserve  batch  of,  100;  cuttings 
of,  99,  350 ; mulching,  freely,  100 : 
propagation  of , 350 ; prune  the  plants, 

350 

Violets,  and  Carnations.  83 
with  golden  leaves.  182 
Papaver pilosum,  309 
Paper  Reed,  the,  12 
Paraffin-oil  and  plants,  125,  133 
stove  in  a greenhouse,  479 
cask,  cleaning  a,  12 

Parasites  on  Demon-scented  Verbena,  376, 

390 

Paris  Daisy,  the,  600 
Parlour  window,  plant  for  a,  154, 173 
Parrot,  grey,  456;  food  for,  456  ; treat- 
ment of  a,  177 
picking  out  its  feathers.  220 
plucking  out  its  feathers,  64 
Parrot’s  beak  decaying,  64 
Parsley,  198,  739 
failing,  235 
for  an  edging,  302 
in  winter,  449,  465,  477 
running  to  seed,  449 
Parsnips,  32,  739 
and  Leeks,  early,  337 
canker  in,  60 

Partridges,  young,  treatment  of,  385 
Pasque-jtotrer,  2s4 

Pass  i/lor  a Constance  Eliott,  flcncers  of. , 
427 

princeps.  153  ; and  P.  quadra npidaeis, 
cut  fowering-sprays  of,  153 
Passion-flower  Constance  Eliott,  445,  479 
hardy  White,  the,  427 
losing  its  blossoms,  359 
moving  a,  466,  4S4 
on  a south-east  wall,  327 
pot,  worms  in  a,  745 
| repotting  a,  385 
seedling,  a,  557 
treatment  of  a,  462 
Passion-flowers,  153.  229,  639,  654 
in  a glass  porch,  195,  218 
not  blooming,  336 
Paths,  etc..  Moss  on,  70S,  726 
Strawberries  round,  540 
tarred,  176 

Paved  versus  soil  floors  for  vineries,  281 
Pea,  best  for  show,  503,  519 
family,  the  Sweet,  331 
Street,  cut  ! too cering -spray s of  the.  in  a. 

vase,  130  ; or  the  Nasturtium,  116 
Telephotte,  392 
Peas,  32,  81,  278,  739 
and  Beans,  beetles  eating,  176 
and  Celery,  721 
autumn-sown,  544 
1 Dwarf,  411 

early,  518  ; and  slugs,  682,  700 
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l’oas,  failure  of,  1 
for  succession,  planting,  144 
(rood,  a succession  of, 
green-Hy  on,  302 
isolated  rows,  302 

Sweet,  130.29S,  412,  605  ; and  Mignon- 
ette, sowing,  427  ; in  pots,  sowing, 
OSS  ; new,  284  ; their  value  and  useful- 
ness, 112 
treatment  of,  434 
wire-netting  for,  18 

Teach  and  forcing-house,  heating  n,  250 
and  Nectarine-trees  in  a greenhouse, 
140,  152  ; young,  211,  240 
for  a cool  lean-to  house,  4 
growing,  007,  624 
in  cool  greenhouse,  390 
leaved  Bell-flower,  the,  326 
pruning,  720 
Royal  George,  578 

reach-tree , a jn/ramidai,  in  fruit  in  a 
pot,  225 

attacked  by  woodlice,  etc,,  390 
gumming,  098 
scale  on,  12 
unfruitful,  an,  359,  375 
unsatisfactory,  an,  241,  250,  27o 
Peach-trees,  black-fly  on,  728,  741 
deteriorating,  211 
disbudding,  33,  95  ; etc. , 409 
fruit  dropping  off,  439,  451 
Gishurst  Compound  for,  33 
in  a cold  orchard-house,  375 
iu  pots,  225,  348 

in  tubs,  treatment  of  young,  271  ; 

young,  treatment  of,  348 
mildewed,  321 
Nectarines  and.  460 
planting,  241,  249,  270,  450 
pruning,  540 

successful,  transplanting,  630 
treatment  of,  95,  727,  741 
watering,  511,  529,  57S 
when  to  move,  636 
wire  for,  675,  684 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  52> 
and  Vines  for  early  forcing,  211,  225, 
240 

etc.,  packing,  450 
good,  578 

in  a small  greenhouse,  451,  474,  4SS 

in  pots,  557 

in  the  open  air,  578 

in  vineries,  424,  438 

not  ripening,  385 

on  open  walls,  77  ; forming  the  borders 
for,  77  ; good  borders,  77  ; planting, 
77 

orchard-house,  451 
training,  78 
treatment  of,  348 
Peacock,  lame,  a,  522 
Pear  and  Apple-tree  blossoms  eaten,  170 
and  Apple-trees,  bush,  48,  741  ; espalier, 
48  ; manuring,  126 ; moving,  540 
Bergamotte  d’Esperen,  459 
Benrre  d’Amanlis,  389 ; hardy,  450 ; 
B.  Ranee,  459 

blossoms  and  birds,  728,  741 
Chaumontel,  459 
Durondeau,  591 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  591 
Easter  Benrre,  459 
Elisa  d’Heyst,  459 
Fondante  d’Automne,  450 
Huyshe’s  Prince  Consort,  591 
Jargonelle , 714  (cut),  450 
Jean  de  Witte,  459 
Josephine  de  Malines,  469,  592 
JIadame  Millet,  459 
Marshal  de  la  Cour,  591 
Marie  Louise,  591 
Melon,  the,  148 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  459 
Olivier  de  Serres,  459 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  315,  591 
Thompson’s,  591 
Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc,  591 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  450  ; fruiting- 
branch  of,  450 
Winter  Nelis,  459 
Pear-tree,  an  unsatisfactory,  728 
caterpillars  on  a,  564 
espalier  and  trellis,  48 
Jargonelle,  grafting  a,  5 
maggots  on  a,  170,  189 
plants  under  a,  182 

pyramid  in  fruit,  489;  winter-pruned, 
‘488 

scale  on,  337 

Pear-trees,  Apple  and,  moving,  529 
barren,  488 

blight  on,  153,  169,  1SS 
maggots  in,  176 
pyramid,  488 
standard,  303 
treatment  of,  424,  438 
unfruitful,  271,  624 
Pears,  528,  577,  740 
and  Apples,  espalier,  241 
autumn,  for  a London  garden,  529 
Chaumontel,  blackened,  219 
early  dwarf,  111 ; some  good,  450 
good  late,  459 
keeping,  474 
late  autumn,  591 
Peat  for  Lilies,  412 

Moss  litter,  634  ; manure,  224 
Pegged-down  Roses  for  a bed,  457 
Pegging  down,  Red  and  White  Roses  for, 
393 ; Roses,  420,  435,  436 
Pegs,  galvanised-iron  wire,  32 
Pelargonium  album  multijlorum,  569 
and  Geranium,  51 
Aurore-boreale,  283 
crassicauie,  220 


I’clarffoniuin,  early-flowering,  useful,  a, 

569 

Empress  of  India,  190 
flowers  turning  brown,  256 
Ivy-leaved,  doublc-Jloivered  on  a wall, 

620  ; in  a basket,  9 
leaves,  spot  on,  177 

Zonal,  a,  368  ; 

Pelargoniums,  230 
Aurore-boreale,  265 
cutting  hack,  416 
early-flowering,  569 
flowering,  385 

Geraniums  and  Fuchsias,  growing,  486 
in  Wardian  case,  305 
Ivy-leaved,  9,  310,  405,  020  ; a9  window- 
plants,  227 
repotting,  434 
spring-struck,  140 

Zonal,  and  Chinese  Primulas,  soil  for, 
569 ; and  Fuchsias,  treatment  of,  256  ; 
and  Ivv-leaved,  9;  and  Regal,  729; 
Double-red,  187;  for  exhibition,  56; 
for  winter-flowering,  594;  large- 
flowered,  239;  single,  139 
Pentstemon  barbatus,  396 
Bearded,  the,  396 

Pentstemons,  hybrid,  good  kinds  of,  143 ; 
pruning,  142 

Perennial  Gaillardias,  412 
hardy,  238 
Poppies,  223,  309 
Sunflowers,  99  ; tall  sorts,  99 
Perennials,  hardy,  from  seed,  742 
Pergola,  making  a,  590 
of  wood,  a,  485;  form  of  the  structure, 
485 

Pergolas  or  arches,  fruit-trees  on,  577 
or  creeper  covered  walks,  485 
Periwinkles  or  Vincas,  643 
planting,  414 

stove,  333  ; as  the  plantscease  to  flower, 

333 

Perpetual  Roses,  Hybrid,  mildewed,  own 
root,  378 

Persimmon,  treatment  of  a,  77 
Petunia,  693 
green-edged,  336 
Petunias,  230,  264,  309 
as  window  plants,  305 
mildewed,  297 
treatment  or,  500 
Phaius  albus,  493 
grandifolius,  76,  630 
maeulatus,  12 
Wallichi,  245 

Phalamopsis  with  other  Orchids,  662 
Pheasants,  food,  etc.,  for  young,  193 
Phlebodium  aureum,  2S5 
pulvinatum,  285 
sporadocarpum,  285 
Phlebodiums,  285 

Phlox  Drunmiondi,  117,  693  ; flowers  of, 

60  ; and  China  Asters  in  pots,  46 
Nelsoni  and  P.  setacea,  181 
White  Herbaceous,  a,  83 
Phloxes,  alpine,  310 ; charming  masses, 

310  ; good  rich  ground  for,  310  ; other 
kinds",  310  ; the  most  distinct,  310 
annual,  60 
best  dwarf,  the,  589 

Herbaceous,  82  ; rooting  the  cuttings 
of,  83 

Pholidota  imbricata,  148 
Photographic  studio,  uses  of  a,  5S 
Phyllanthus,  culture  of,  135 
Physalis  Alkekengi,  422,  486  (cut),  667 
Picotees,  166 

and  Carnations,  166 ; buds  of,  166 ; 
layers  of,  166  ; seed  of  best  strain,  166 
Picturesque  and  showy,  object,  a,  263 
Pigeon-manure  for  Roses,  etc.,  512 
Pigeons  and  Rabbits  for  table,  493,  536 
Fantail,  young,  430 
Pillar-plant,  a good,  216 
Rose,  treatment  of  a,  454 
i Pillars,  iron,  trailing  plants  for,  224 
Pilunma  nobiiis,  25 
Pine-apple,  best,  697 
in  fruit,  well-managed,  697 
Pine,  Chilian,  the,  722 
Norfolk  Island,  in  a pot,  199 
Pine-trees,  unhealthy,  397 
i Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins,  472,  547  ; for  a room, 
313 

Pinks,  230 

' Sea,  or  Thrifts,  100 
Pipes  filled  with  dirt,  321 
hot-bed  over,  701 

j hot-water,  fixing  propagator  on,  330, 
339 ; for  a forcing-house,  517,  536  ; 
separating,  48 ; unjointing,  292,  311 
' Piping  for  glass-house,  385 
Pit,  brick,  heating  a,  etc.,  171 
building  a,  723 

concrete-built,  uses  of  a,  172,  1S6 
converting  a,  into  a house,  593 
forcing,  524 

Pits  and  frames,  16,  92,  122,  458 ; cold,  30,  ( 
222,  471,  524  ; glass-houses,  355  ; 

Potatoes  in,  561 

cold,  372,  568,  584 ; and  frames,  197, 
632 

Pitcher -plant,  Californian,  215 
Pittosporum  crassifolium,  662 
i treatment  of,  37 
' Plague  of  woodlice,  404 
I Plan,  admirable,  an,  242 
i Plant,  a good  window',  280 

Air,  treatment  of  an,  543,  731 
Allamanda,  Hendersoni,  specimen,  of 
an,  255 

Calvary,  323  | 

j Cocoa-nut,  treatment  of  a,  594 
Cucumber,  going  off,  589 
* Egg,  treatment  of  an,  391 


Plant,  lien-green  Japanese  Amlin,  the, 
as  a room,  279;  Prick) i/  leg,  grace- 
ful, a,  533 

lowering,  of  Carnation  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  621 
foliage,  shrivelling,  022 
for  a dry  hank,  good,  a,  157 
for  a grave,  close-growing,  382 
for  a parlour  w indow,  154,  173 
for  a shaded  border,  223 
for  the  border  of  a grave,  160 
garden,  the  Amaranthus  as  a,  677 
grub  at  the  root  of  a Strawberry,  192 
hanging,  for  a shop,  504 
India-rubber,  and  Dracaena  injured  by 
frost,  570  ; losing  leaves,  336  ; unsatis- 
factory, 259 

Mexican  Hand,  the,  341 
of  Azalea  mollis,  forced,  543 
on  a telegraph  pole,  200 
Pagoda,  the,  25 
show  iu  August,  129,  154 
sped  men,  Hynchuspermvrn  jasminnides 
as  a,  395 

Table,  uood,  a,  545;  Croton  Wan eni, 
527  ; ' 

wall,  the  Clematis  as  a,  379 
Winter  Heath,  showing  habit  of,  502 
Plants,  Air,  731  ; alpine,  22  ; in  beds  and 
borders,  22  ; of  easy  culture,  84 
and  fruit,  names  of,  13,  27,  40,  52,  76, 
90,  105,  120,  135,  147,  177,  102,  206, 
245,  259,  274  , 305,  337,  353,  368,  385, 
416,  430,  443,  456,  468,  480,  493,  507, 
521,  536,  549,  564,  582,  598,  614,  662, 
676,  704,  716,  733,  746 
and  paraffin-oil,  113,  125 
applying  soapy  water  to,  222,  233 
are  North  American,  hardy?  614 
Australian,  seeds  of,  746 
bedding,  600  ; cuttings  of,  355  ; harden- 
ing off,  66,  138  ; herbaceous  borders 
and,  327  ; keeping,  482  ; Orchids  with, 
704  ; taking  up,  395,  403 
best  room,  279,  313, 
bog,  and  bog  gardens,  189 
bush,  339 

Cabbage,  nitrate  of  soda  for,  82 
Celery,  treatment  of,  198 
choice  fine-leaved  stove,  202 ; green- 
house and  stove,  593  ; hardy  trailing, 

181 

climbing  round  a window  at  23,  II  al- 
tham-terrace,  Blackrock,  near  Dublin, 
539 

conservatory,  655 
etc.,  for  a bazaar,  847 
evergreen  and  Ferns  for  a dairy  window', 
43,  53 

fine-leaved,  529 
for  a bazaar,  etc.,  477 
for  a border  shaded  by'  Beech-trees,  142 
for  a cold  greenhouse,  620,  638 ; and 
plants  for  a London  garden,  631 
for  a cold-house,  76 
for  a cool-house,  535 
for  a conservatory,  37 
for  a dry  spot,  4 
for  a glazed  porch,  C 
for  a greenhouse,  172  ; border,  478,  487 
for  a hanging  basket,  595  ; in  a hall, 
604 

for  a London  garden,  618,  633,  667 

for  a mission-room  border,  114 

for  an  aquarium,  22,  86 

for  a narrow  border,  110,  131 

for  an  exposed  garden,  43 

for  a north  bed,  609 

for  an  unheated  greenhouse,' 135 

for  a room,  71 

for  a shady  border,  74  ; spot,  618,  633 

for  a shop  window,  693,  711 

for  a small  damp  greenhouse,  395 

for  a town  greenhouse,  297,  701,  711 

for  a verandah,  237 

for  a wall,  202  * 

for  banks,  159,  167 

for  carpet  bedding,  104 

forced,  after  blooming,  112,  149 

for  cold  greenhouse,  317 

for  damp  soils,  105 

for  edging,  34  ; groups,  7 ; to  a stream, 
165,  182 
for  edgings,  44 
for  heavy  soil,  724 
for  north  aspect,  304 
for  small  rock-garden,  310,  327 
for  the  unheated  greenhouse,  292 
for  vases,  135 
for  window's,  26 
for  winter  flowering,  265 
from  seeds,  730  ; raising.  41 
good  hardy  bulbous.  451 
Grapes  and  other,  660 
greenhouse,  Davallias  as,  535  ; harden- 
ing off,  156 ; hard-wooded,  140  mixed, 
Masdevallias  as,  535  ; neglected,  88, 
295  ; of  easy  culture,  47,  55  ; repot- 
ting, 118  ; syringing,  97  ; to  be  grown 
in  the  shade,  192 
roups  of,  741 
ganging,  for  a shop,  517 
hard-wooded,  180,  234,  24S,  404  ; pot- 
ting, 91 ; April,  best  method  for,  91 
hardy  climbing,  for  a very  cold  place, 
44  ; for  furnishing,  510,  486,  495  ; for 
show,  484  ; for  winter  forcing,  418  ; 
from  seeds,  137  ; in  gardens,  679  ; in 
pots,  121  ; in  pots  and  tubs,  735 
herbaceous,  on  Grass,  590 
in  a cold  greenhouse,  88 
in  a conservatory  bed,  20,  37 
in  a frame,  685 
in  a Fuchsia-bed,  428 
in  a lean-to  greenhouse,  6SS 
in  a London  greenhouse,  172 


Plants  in  a room,  storing,  410,  417 
in  a tank,  545 

] in  a vinery,  flowering,  422 
in  bed,  after  bulbs,  608 
indoor,  9,  19  , 37,  45,  55,  60,  13,  95,  II 
127,  139,  150,  171,  180,  210,  229,  23 
255,  204,  282,  295,  310,  332,  341,35! 
375,  395,  406,  422,  438,  447,  101,  17  . 
480,  500,  510,  52 5,  543,  559,  509,  59” 
601,  620,  037  , 652,  009,  085,  700,  711. 
729,  744 

injured  by  fumigation,  570 
insect  eating,  430 
insects  at  the  roots  of,  110 
in  small  pots,  195 
ivory  filings  for,  557 
most  suitable,  195 
native  bog,  189 

not  flowering,  403  ; in  a window,  471 
or  cut-flowers,  growing  for  profit,  622 
I outdoor,  3,  22,  34,  43,  59,  67,  83,  98,  10!', 
131,  142,  159,  165,  181,  200,  202,  21  i , 

223,  237,  209,  284,  297,  309,  320,  347, 

302,  380,  399,  412,  427,  430,  451,  401,. 

472,  478,  483,  504.  513,  531,  542,  553, 

589,  608,  017,  033,  049,  007,  079,  690, 

708,  724,  741 

oyster-shells  for,  445,  406 
Petunias  as  window,  305 
pot,  and  wireworms,  17  ; easily  grown 
for  summer,  264 ; for  a sunny  window  . 
53,  71 

propagating  bedding,  309 
propagation  of  window,  280,  293 
prune  the,  350 
1 Pyrethrums  and,  553 
raising,  745 
repotting,  744 

ruck,  wall  for,  plan  of  a,  611;  wo  - 
for,  section  and  elevation,  611 : wall 
choice,  131 
rockery,  68 
roof,  Fuchsias  as,  68 
room  ; 196  ; best,  604  ; and  table,  best, 
345 

roots  of,  washing  the,  656 
seasonable,  for  the  house,  130 
j self-clinging,  for  a north  wall,  59 
shrubs,  etc.,  moving,  532 
soda  in  water  for,  722 
sowing  seeds  of  various,  186 
spent  Hops  for,  234,  255,  262 
stove  and  greenhouse,  559  ; choice,  10. 
45,  461 ; fine-foiiaged,  139 ; winter- 
flowering,  487 

Strawberry,  359  ; cankered,  591 
suitable,  for  a porch,  102,  114 ; for  a 
rockery  border,  531 
table,  best,  545 
tar-water  for,  217 
to  bloom  by  June,  76 
to  drive  away  flies,  336 
Tomatoes,  older,  588 
Tomato,  raising,  18 
town,  British  Ferns  as,  133 
Tuberous-rooted  and  bulbous,  in  baskets, 
447 

under  a greenhouse  staging,  57,  .525  ; 
a Pear-tree,  182 ; conservatory  staging; 
57  ; Horse-Chestnut-trees,  585,  611  , 
trees,  611 

useful  for  autumn  and  early  winter,  509 
sized,  266 

various,  sowing  seeds  of,  172 
j ventilation  for  window-,  280 ; of  window 
294 

Water,  indoor,  713 

[ window,  632,  687 ; and  room,  706 
Tuberous  Begonias  as,  21 
winter-flowering,  56,  316 
worms  at  the  roots  of,  245 
Plantain  Lilies,  735 
Plantains  in  a lawn,  484 
lawn-sand  and,  382 
on  a tennis-lawn,  23 

Planted,  newly  (Apple-trees),  pruning,.. 
608,  624 

Planting  a bed  with  Stocks,  609 

a border,  327,  427,  650  ; under  windows.. 

154, 173,  177 
a garden, 513 
a greenhouse  border,  176 
a Holly-hedge,  171 
and  pruning  fruit-tree9,  635 
Asparagus,  266 

beds,  484  : in  front  of  a house,  49S 
Briers,  580 

Broccoli  on  hard  ground,  682 
Colchicums,  85,  99 
crowded,  334 
Daffodil-bulbs,  60 
Dahlia-roots,  414 
early  Potatoes,  6S1 
Firs,  611 

flower-beds,  26,  105 

fruit-trees,  225,  240,  359,  374,  424,  134 
728 

Gladioli,  20 ; bulbs,  44 
Gooseberries,  etc.,  112 
Hollies,  558  ; etc.,  311 
Holly-trees,  379 
Lilies,  532 
Narcissus,  729 

of  fruit-trees,  early  versus  late,  303 
out,  334 ; a Stephanotis,  730  ; Cbrysan  - 
themums,  572;  Palms,  Tree-Ferns- 
etc.,  88  ; Vegetable  Marrows,  101 
Psonies  and  Rhododendrons.  1S1 
Peach-trees,  241,  249,  270,  450 
| Peache9  on  open  walls,  77 
Peas  for  succession,  144 
j Periwinkles,  414 
Potato,  82 
Potatoes,  168 

| Raspberry-canes,  57,  74 
Raspberries,  330,  359,  424 
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Planting  Rose-baees,  547 
Hoses  and  Clematis,  17 
Savoys,  123 
screen,  294 
Strawberry,  4 
Strawberries,  373 
Tea  Hoses,  f>33 
time,  212 
Vines,  etc.,  410 

White  Gladiolus  bulbs,  542,  571 
Platycerium  grande,  089 
stemmaria,  689 
I’latyeeriums,  089 
Pleurothallis  lingua,  076 
ideione  Arthuriana,  580 
humilis,  530  ; h.  tricolor,  530 
lagenaria,  530 
maoulata,  530 
Heiehenbachiana,  530,  604 
Wallichiana,  530 
IMeiones,  506,  530 
not  showing  flower,  410 
Plum,  Apricot,  578 

Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  439  ; fruiting-branch 
of,  035 

good  late,  some,  635 
Green  Gage,  425,  740 
Victoria,  197  ; fruiting-branch  of,  197 
Plum-tree,  an  Orleans,  410 
dying,  120 
not  bearing,  321 
wall,  removing  a,  500 
Plum-trees,  green-flies  on,  439 
leaves  of  unhealthy,  176 
pruning,  385 
treatment  of  young,  211 
unfruitful,  303 
Plums,  577,  740 

ancl  Cherries  for  a west  wall,  374 
few  good,  a,  425 
fine,  414 
good  late,  439 

large,  and  Cherry-tree  bleeding,  474  ] 

on  walls,  658 
pruning,  726 

Plumbago  capensis,  flowering-shoots  of,  \ 
55  ; not  flowering,  368 
larpent®,  84 
treatment  of  a,  712,  744 
Plumbagos,  notes  on,  55 
Plunging,  197 
Chrysanthemums,  etc.,  011 
the  pots,  694 

Pods,  Carnations  splitting  their,  397 
437 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  733 
treatment  of  a,  68 
Pole,  plants  on  a telegraph,  200 
Polyantha  Rose,  Crimson  Rambler,  663 
Polyanthus  Narcissi,  652 
Polygonatum  multiflorum,  558,  590 
Polygonum  cuspidatum,  590 
sphairostaehy  am,  696 
mccinifolium,  181 
J’ohjpodium.  Drgopteris,  671 
Polypody,  the,  671 
Golden,  285 

Polgstichum  venustum,  440 
Pomegranate,  treatment  of,  104 
Pompon  Chrysanthemums,  247 
Dahlia,  a good  type  of,  667 
Dahlias,  best,  667 
Pond,  mud  from  a,  405 
weeds  in  a,  199 
Pontederia,  526 
Pool,  frogs  in  a,  71 
Poplar-tree,  destroying  a,  461 
killing  a,  82 
Poppy  Anemones,  143 
Blue  Himalayan,  the,  327 
Hairy,  the,  309 
seed,  Iceland,  sowing,  542 
White,  for  cutting,  483 
Poppy-tree,  the,  379 
Poppies,  Iceland,  237,  437 
perennial,  223,  309 
transplanting,  298,  310 
White,  223 

J’orch,  cottage,  in  Surrey,  Poses  on  a,  651 
glass,  Passion-flower  in  a,  195 
glazed,  plants  for  a,  6 
plants  suitable  for  a,  102,  114 
small,  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  in  a,  43 
Porches,  Rose-covered,  651 
Port  aide  houses  on  a farm,  breed  of  fowls 
for,  717 

Portland  cement,  387,  406 
Position,  aspect  or,  249 
right,  294 

Posy,  winter,  a,  055 
Posies,  winter,  055 

Pot,  Anthericum  variegatvm  in  a,  529 
iiound  Azaleas,  332 

culture,  570  ; Mignonette  for,  730  : of 
1. ilium  candidum,  357  ; Roses  for,  737 
flower,  filling  a,  709,  724 
Grevillea  robuxta  in,  a small,  as  grown 
for  Covent-garden-market,  346 
bilium  auratum  in  a,  229,  239 
plants  and  wirewonns,  17  ; for  summer, 
easily  grown,  264 ; for  a sunny  win- 
dow, 53 

Pyramidal  Peach-tree  in  .fruit,  in  a 
225 

Rose  for,  719 ; for  show,  696,  710 
Roses  outdoors,  695 

small,  well-managed  Achimenes  in  a, 
433 

Tea  Rose  Niphetos  in  a,  641 
Vine  culture,  notes  on,  281 
Vines  in  fruit,  well-managed,  231 ; 
ripening  of,  636 

puts  and  tubs,  hardy  plants  In,  735 
best  Mignonette,  for,  712 
Camellias  in,  4S6,  643,  701,  71S 
.Campanulas  in.  315 


Pots,  Chrysanthemums  in,  215,  223,  399 
Conifers  in,  199 
early  Melons  in,  674 
flower,  215,  228 
for  Begonias,  502,  516 
fruit-trees  in,  373 
Grape-Vines  in,  529 

growing  Lilacs  in,  184  ; Spiraea  japonica 
in,  543 

hardy  Ferns  in,  242  ; and  alpines  in,  510 
Hyacinths  in,  075 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  in,  183 ; Tea 
Roses  in,  586,  651 

in  a greenhouse.  Palms  and  Fernsin,487 

Irises  in,  638 

Lilies  in,  478 

Lilium  auratum  in,  417 

Musk  in,  406 

Peaches  in,  557 

Peach-trees  in,  225,  348 

plants  in  small,  195 

plunging,  the,  674 

Roses  in,  556,  641  ; for  cut-flower  trade, 
626 

sowing  Sweet  Peas  in,  688 
Strawberries  in,  211,  24Q,  374 
Tea  Roses  in,  420,  502,  606,  626 
Tomatoes,  using,  393 
Tulips  for  forcing  in,  342 
Veronicas  in,  638 

Potato,  Ashleaf  Kidney,  a good  type  of,  561 
culture,  167 
Duke  of  Albany,  603 
Party  Rose,  681 

Rate  Rose , or  Cottager's  Red,  a good 
keeping,  449 
Unions,  growing,  31,  49 
or  underground  Onion,  143 
planting,  82 
Schoolmaster,  250 
Snowdrop,  111 
stems,  beetles  in,  304 
White  Beauty  of  Ilebron,  520 
White  Elephant,  167 
Potatoes,  32,  233,  434,  660,  739 
and  Asters  destroyed,  337 
best,  739 
dressing,  235 

early,  151,  571 ; planting,  tj81 
for  early  forcing,  526 
for  show,  250;  manure  for,  73 
good,  111 

in  pits  and  frames,  561 
Kidney,  Ashleaf,  411 
leaf-mould  for,  739 
planting,  168 
preparing  the  soil  for,  167 
Red  Kidney,  for  show,  82 
seed,  599;  direct  light  not  required, 
599 ; well  prepared  sets,  599 
selection  of  sorts,  167 
soil  for,  167,  544 
storing,  366 

superphosphate  for,  111 
treatment  of,  185 
young,  growing,  123  < 

Potting  Adiantums,  40 
bulbs  for  forcing,  372 
Canna-roots,  712,  730 
Cattleyas,  76 
Chrysanthemum,  723 
compost  for  Auriculas,  124  ; keeping  a, 
15 

Ferns,  615  , 

firm,  195 

Fuchsias  and  Geraniums,  712 
Gloxinias,  192 
Gymnogrammas,  S5 

hard-wooded  plants,  91 ; April  best 
month  for,  91 
lath,  using,  91 
Maiden-hair  Ferns,  382 
material  for  Ferns,  etc.,  36 
< idontoglossums,  480 
off  Cauliflowers,  365 
Orchids,  453 

Roses  and  Lilium  auratum,  695 
sea-sand  for,  673,  677 
soil,  wood-ashes  in,  705,  726 
stove  Ferns,  456 
the  first,  296 

up  Carnation  layers,  479  ; Carnations, 
41  ; Lily  of  the  Valley,  701 
Poultry  and  eat,  232 
and  Rabbits,  13,  27,  52,  62,  90,  120,  136, 
161,  177,  193,  206,  220,  232,  260,  274, 
289,  305,  321,  337,  353,  369,  385,  430, 
444,  456,  493,  522,  530,  565,  585,  614, 
630,  662,  717 
Barley -meal  for,  353,  444 
egg-producing,  369 
for  exhibition,  etc.,  630 
for  North  of  England,  winter-laving, 
353,  369 

(or  villa  occupiers,  353 
housing  of,  136 

keeping,  beginning,  232  ; hook  on,  27 
older  stock,  the,  260 
plenty  of  light  for,  130 
queries,  337 

reducing  one’s  stock,  260 
spice,  662 

table  birds  ; and  market  versus  fancy 
fowls,  13 

unsatisfactory,  430 
ventilation  for,  136 
Preserve,  Tomato,  477 
Primrose,  double,  becoming  single,  159 
garden,  a,  633  ; in  Surrey,  a,  633 
Munstead  Early  White,  009 
I White,  useful,  a,  309 

Primroses,  bunch-flowered  kinds,  633 
whites  and  yellows,  638 
Primula  Auricula,  124,  735 
Chinese,  seed,  saving,  543  ; treatment 
of  a,  637 


Primula,  Double  White,  620 
Intermedia,  109 
japonica,  472 
latifolia,  259 

obeonica,  71,  79  ; in  a room,  114 
rosea,  110 
Sieboldi,  SI 
verticillata  sinensis,  51 
Primulas,  345,  735 
and  Auriculas,  595 
and  Cinerarias,  368 

Chinese,  321,  433  ; and  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums, soil  for,  569 ; culture  of,  744  ; 
Double,  216 ; Double  Red,  56,  69  ; 
Double  White,  20 ; for  room  decora- 
tion, 402:  growing,  730;  old,  63;  re- 
potting, 273,  282,  296 
early,  176 
good,  a few,  109 

Privet  and  trees,  enclosure  of,  an,  48 
cuttings  of,  304 
Profit,  a raid-house  for,  525 
Begonias  for,  569,  622 
Chrysanthemums  for,  684 
Cucumber  growing  for,  335,  344 
flowers  for,  295 

fruit  growing  for,  359,  408,  577,  606 
fruit-trees  for,  188,  579,  592 
| gardening  for,  654 
greenhouse  for,  602 

growing  cht-flowers  and  plants  for,  G22 
Lavender  for,  182 
Tomatoes  for,  561,  659 
Profitable  greenhouse,  a,  342 
Proof,  mildew,  392 
Propagate  Qhorozemas,  669 
Propagating,  308,  632 
Abutilons,  416,  422 
a Chimonanthus  fragrans,  155 
a Clematis,  542 
Alternantheras,  368 
] an  Ailspice-tree,  155 
. a Tea  Rose,  146,  155 
a Virginian  Creeper,  478,  489 
bed,  the,  356 
bedding  plants,  309 
Chestnut-trees,  398 
Chrysanthemums,  705 
Clenlatis  Jaekmani,  461 
Coleus,  304 
Daffodils,  590 

Daphne  Mezereum,  142;  and  Kerria  , 
japonica,  125 
Echeverias,  368 

frame,  raising  Begonias  in  a,  46 

frames,  54  • [ 

Grape-Vines,  189 

Hollies  and  Laurels,  155,  170 

Honeysuckles,  205 

hot-beds  for,  694 

house,  30,  66,  78,  108 

Hydrangeas,  256,  265 

1 resines,  36S 

Laurels,  581 

Maples,  629 

Paris  Daisies,  14S 

Pansies,  eto.,  304’ 

pit,  262 

preparing  for,  648 
Propagation  of  Auriculas,  124 
of  Roses  from  cuttings,  737 
of  Tufted  Pansies,  350 
of  window  plants,  280,  293 
Propagator  for  an  amateur,  680 
making  a,  622 
management  of  a,  744 
on  hot- water  pipes,  fixing,  330,  339 
raising  seeds  in  ft,  57 
winter  use  of  a,  556 
Properties  of  the  alpine  Auricula,  137 
Prophet-flower,  the,  680 
Prune  the  plants,  350 
: Pruned,  Ivy,  hard  back,  489,  500  • 
winter,  pyramid  Pear-tree,  488 
Pruning;  727 
a Bougainvillea,  670 
a Cherry-tree,  33 
a Mai'Cchal  Niel  Rose,  512 
and  peeling  Vines,  511 
and  planting  fruit-trees,  635 
and  training  Apricots,  249  ; Vines,  459 
Black  Currauts,  698,  728 
\ Camellias,  256,  264 
Climbing  Roses,  29 
Clematises,  12 
close,  315 

Currant  and  Gooseberry -hushes,  424, 
439 

Figs,  73 

flowering  trees,  294 

fruit-trees,  389,  488,  499,  69S,  714,  727, 
741 ; autumn,  52S 

Gooseberries,  eta,  69S ; and  Currants. 
250 

| hardy  fruits,  607 

hybrid  Pentstemons,  142  : Perpetual 
Roses,  29 

large  Apple-trees,  578 
Laurustinus  and  Euonymus,  142 
newly-planted  Apple-trees,  60S,  624 : and  ! 
Roses,  719 

of  fruit-trees,  snnuner,  226,  269 
Peach-trees,  540,  726 
Plum-trees,  3S5,  726 
Pyraeanthus,  665 
Raspberry-canes,  374 
root,  etc.,  698 
Roses,  1.  29,  58,  580,  719 
standard  Apples,  558;  Hybrid  Perpetual  ' 
Roses,  29,  <37 

strong  and  weak-growing  Ro9ee,  1 
summer,  fiuit-trees,  36S ; standard 
Apples,  368  ; trained  fruit-trees,  314 
Tea-scented  Roses,  29 
Vines,  337,  529,  541,  578 
j Walnuts,  500 


Pyraeanthus,  pruning,  665 
Pyrethrum  aureum,  693 
Pteris,  scale  on  a,  39 
serrulata  densa,  134 
tremula  Smithiana,  195 
tricolor,  642 

Purple-leaved  Barberry,  326 
Pyramid  Pear-tree  in  fruit,  489  ; winter- 
pruned,  488 
Pear-trees,  488 

Pyramidal  form,  Nectarine  in,  348 
fruit-trees,  4 

Peach-tree,  a,  in  fruit  in  a pot,  225 
Pyrethrum,  Double  White,  230 
Pyrethrums  and  other  plants,  553 
Double,  60 
Pyrolas,  380 

Pyrus  japonica  seedling,  a,  155 


Q 

Quarters,  keeping,  449 
Queenless  colonies  (Bees),  24<i 
Queries,  Orchid,  various,  549 
Question,  legal,  a,  7,  377 
Questions,  miscellaneous,  206 
Quince  not  fruiting,  488 
Quince-tree  not  flowering,  368 


R 

■p  ABBIT  and  other  skins,  dressing  and 
curing,  565 
skins,  uses  of,  27 
treatment  of  a,  13,  52 
Rabbits,  and  poultry-,  13,  27,  52,  62,  90, 

120,  136,  161,  177,  193,  206,  220,  232, 

260,  274,  289,  305,  321,  337,  353,  309, 

385,  430,  444,  456,  493,  522,  536,  565, 

582,  614,  630,  717 

and  Pigeons  for  table,  493,  536 
description  of,  289,  321,  369 
feeding,  177 
on  Grass,  162,  193 
treatment  of,  565 
Radish,  China  Rose,  383,  392 
Wood's  Early  Dong  frame,  72 
Radishes,  32,  81,  739 
and  their  culture,  72 
cultivation  of,  72 
early,  special  bed  for,  73 
Railway  rates,  new,  the,  680 
Rain-water,  galvanised-iron  cistern  for, 
171,  187,  204 

Raising  a Water  Lily  from  seed,  113 
Balsams  and  Cockscombs,  39 
Begonias  in  a propagating-frame,  46 
China  Asters,  31,  46 
Ferns  from  spores,  520 
plants  from  seeds,  41 
seedling  Begonias,  172  ; Ferns,  15 
seeds  in  a propagator,  57 
Streptocarpus  from  seeds,  332 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  139,  156 
Jtamondia  pynenaica  in  a rock  garden, 
group  of,  257 

Ranunculus  bulbs,  etc.,  269 
Raphia  Rurtia,  273 

Raspberry -bushes,  digging  between,  321 
canes,  424,  557  : and  iron  rods,  440 ; 

planting,  57,  74  ; pruning,  374 
crop,  a bad,  337 

Laxton’s  Fillbasket,  fruiting-branch  of, 
94 

Superlative  (Bunyard’s),  512 
the  largest,  714,  728 
Raspberries,  578 
and  Strawberries,  409 
bastard,  trenching  for,  94 
best  autumn  fruiters,  330 
etc.,  planting,  359,  374 
for  market,  94 
for  small  garden,  440 
galvanised  wire  and,  390 
notes  on,  94 
planting,  330,  424 
supporting  the  canes  of,  330 
treatment  of,  409,  425 
unsatisfactory,  451 
varieties  of,  94 
Rats  in  a garden,  67 

Red  and  White  Currants,  528 ; Roses  for 
pegging  down,  393 
Dutch  Cabbage,  224 

rust  and  mildew  on  Roses,  275 ; or 
Orange  fungus,  641 

spider  and  tbrips,  641  : in  a greenhouse. 
46 : in  a vinery,  697  ; on  Cherry-trees. 
489  ; on  Vines,  271 ; Vines,  etc.,  241, 
270,  303  ; Violets  and,  514 
Reed.  Taper,  the,  12 
Reflexed  Chrysanthemums,  612 
Refuse,  burnt,  408 
Cocoa-nut.  as  a protector,  679 
house,  using,  76 

Regal  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  729 
Hemoving  trees,  336 
Repotting  a Passion-flower,  385 
Chinese  Primulas,  273.  282,  29*’ 
greenhouse  plants,  118 
Palms,  42 
Pelargoniums,  434 
plants,  744 

Reseda  odorata  (Mignonette),  51 
Retinospora  leptoclada,  326 
ohtusa  pygmsea,  24 
Ketinospor’as,  221 
Rhodanthes,  371 
and  Spiral  Mignonette,  478 
Rhododendron,  early-flowering,  at  Dum- 
barton, 541 
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t Rhododendron,  hardy,  in  bloom , «,  T70 
A 'obleanum,  541 
Nut ta.Hi  not  flowering,  120,  140 
Rhododendrons,  304 
and  Azaleas,  68,3,  541 
and  l'monies,  planting,  181 
| dwarf,  477 

early-flowering,  541 
j forced,  149 

hardy,  170  ; established,  plants  of,  170  ; 

with  margined  flowers,  17o 
straggling,  142,  337 
treatment  of,  222 
under  Beech-trees,  478,  489 
lthopalas,  430 
Rhubarb,  739 
forced,  449 

forcing,  504  , 739  ; in  a vinery,  518 

for  show,  8 

growing,  267 

out-of-doors,  561 

Red,  668 

Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  395  ; 

ax  a specimen  plant,  395 
Riehardia  aithiopica,  620 
Ripening,  Melons  not,  336 
of  the  wood  of  fruit-trees,  636 
Rock  and  wall-plants,  choice,  131 
Rockfoil,  large  Silvery,  347 
Hock-plants,  plan  of  a wall  for,  611  ; 
section  rtnd  elevation,  611 
border;  349 

garden,  a,  397  ; group  of  Ramoiulia 
pyrenaica . in  a,  257  ; making  a,  696  ; 
1’alm-house  and  a,  at  Streatham-hill, 
Exeter,  559  ; plants  for  small,  310 
gardens,  plants  for  small,  327 
Knot-weed,  181 
Rose,  the  Florentine,  241 
Roses,  (Cistus),  685 ; the  Cistuses  or, 
241 

Rockery,  border  plants  suitable  for  a, 
531 

in  a heated  greenhouse,  501,  517 
plants,  68 

Rockwork,  covering,  473 
Ferns,  for  covering,  76 
in  a greenhouse,  90 

Rods,  iron,  Raspberry  canes,  etc.,  on,  440 
Roman  Hyacinths,  428,  443,  620,  670 
Roofs  of  greenhouses,  glazing,  70 
Room  and  table-plants,  best,  345 
and  window  gardening  648 ; plants, 
706 

Anemones  for  a,  102 
Azaleas  in  small  pots  for  a,  101 
Blue  Gum-tree  for  a,  687 
China  Asters  for  a,  410 
decoration,  Chinese  Primulas  for,  462  ; 
Palms  for,  63 

drawing,  covering  a north  wall  opposite 
a,  498 ; decoration,  Palms  for,  treat- 
ment of,  392 

Funkia  grandiflora  in  a,  6 
r rises  for  a,  595 
Narcissi  for  a,  102 
Orange- tree  in  a,  72,  86 
Palm,  Latania  borbonica  in  a,  114 
plants,  196  ; best,  313,  604  ; for  a,  71 
pots  of  Daffodils  for  a,  102 
Primula  obconica  for  a,  114 
Scarborough  Lily  for  a,  391 
Tigridias  in,  6 

White  Chinese  Primula  grown  in  a, 
402 

with  gas,  plants  in  a,  471 
Zonal  Geraniums  in  a,  6 
Rooms,  Dracamas  in,  498 
Maiden-hair  Ferns  in,  345 
Root  of  a Rose,  Insects  at  the,  598 
' pruning,  etc.,  698 
Roots,  Canna,  potting,  712,  730 
Dahlia,  planting,  414 
dead,  on  imported  Orchids,  724 
' of  plants,  worms  at  the,  245 
Roses  on  their  own,  414,  419 
tree,  large,  414  ; old,  74 
Rosa  polyantha  as  a stock,  579,  606 ; 
lowering -shoot  of,  579 ; seedling- 
stocks,  580 ; the  stocks,  580 
rugosa  not  flowering,  420 
1 xpinoxismna,  flowering-branch  of,  393 
Rose  Adam,  252 
Adrienne  Christophile,  252 
alba  rosea,  252 
[ Amazone,  252 
and  Tomato-house,  606 
Anna  Olivier,  Tea,  183,  252 
Apricot  or  W.  A.  Richardson,  252,  253 
(cut) 

| Austrian  Copper,  2 
Ayrshire,  Dundee  Rambler,  546 
| Baron  Gonella,  145 
! Barthelmy  Levet,  344 
i Belle  Lyonnaise,  252,  344,  393 
i Bougere,  252 
‘ Boule  de  Neige,  145 
Bouquet  d’Or,  252,  344 
buds  of  Climbing  Niphetos  failin'^  off, 
132 

Campertaelle,  414 
Catherine  Mermet,  145,  252 
CCline  Forestier,  80 
i Celeste,  345,  360 
Clieshunt  Hybrid,  103,  203 
I Cleopatra,  252 

, Climbing,  for  a greenhouse,  378,  394  ; 
Gloire,  treatment  of  a,  710 ; Niphetos, 

65  ; Niphetos  in  a conservatory,  155 
Cloth  of  Gold,  300 
! Comtesse  de  Frigneuse,  252 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  252 
Comtesse  Riza  du  Parc,  252, 
covered  porches,  651 
cuttings,  378,  710;  for  budding,  1S3  ; 
striking,  1,  360 


Rose,  dark  Climbing,  a,  0<Ki 
dark  red,  for  trellis,  547 
de  Moaux,  244 
Devoniensis,  25 
Dr.  Grill,  252 

Duchesse  d'Auerstadt,  252,  314,  586 

Duke  of  Albany,  481 

Dundee  Rambler,  737 

Emile  Dupuy,  252,  344 

Ernest  Metz,  254 

etc.,  treatment  of  a,  547 

Ktoile  de  Lyon,  254 

Kugfcne  Verdier,  344 

for  pot  culture,  719 

Fortune’s  Yellow,  230 

FrancisCa  Kruger,  251 

garden,  a good,  680 

(iarland,  the,  512 

General  .Jacqueminot,  345,  435,  642 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  217,  218,  252,  344,  394, 
436,  503,  533,  555  ; in  a bathroom 
window,  21;  in  a small  porch,  43  ; in 
a window,  6;  on  a house  wall,  298 ; 
on  a wall,  555 
Gloire  Lyonnaise,  307 
Goubalt,  254 
Green,  a,  108, 133 

growing,  503,  696  ; in  Lancashire,  532  ; 

in  smoky  districts,  555 
Gustave  Piganeau,  695 
llenriette  de  Beauveau,  252,  344 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  254 
i n a greenhouse,  183,  267 
Innocente  Pirola,  254 
Insects  at  the  root  of  a,  59S 
Isabella  Sprunt,  254,  435,  063 
•Jean  Dueher,  254 
John  Hopper  on  a wire  fence,  17 
•Jules  Finger,  254 

La  France,  329,  394  ; flowers  of,  145 
J.amarque,  145,  155  ; on  a south  wall, 
155 

leaf,  unhealthy,  368] 

I’Elegante,  254 
lidtJale,  252,  682 
Lueiole,  254,  275 
Madame  Berard,  252,  344 
Madame  B.  Levet,  252 
Madame  Capucine,  254,  275 
Madame  Chauvry,  252,  344 
Madame  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  254 
Madame  De  Watteville,  254 
Madame  Eugfme  Verdier,  252 
Madame  Hoste,  254 
Madame  Joseph  Godier,  254 
Madame  Joseph  Schwartz,  254 
Madame  Lombard,  254 
Madame  Moreau,  252 
Madame  Trifle,  344 
Madame  Willermoz,  254 
Marshal  Kiel,  58,  179,  244,  252,  321, 
329,  394,  502,  533,  605,  710,  720  ; in  a 
greenhouse,  17,  29,  58,  204,  457, 
503  ; in  a house,  533  ; notes  on,  132  ; 
pruning  a,  512  ; removing,  304 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  254 
Marquise  de  Vivens,  254 
M.  Charles,  254 
mildew  on  a,  80 
Miss  Ethel  Brownlow,  254 
Monthly,  failing,  18,  32 
Mrs.  James  Wilson,  254 
Mrs.  Paul,  133 

Musk,  Princess  de  Nassau,  345 
name  of,  218 

Niphetos,  254,620,  642;  climbing,  252, 
329  ; under  glass,  435 
not  opening  its  buds,  475 
of  Jericho,  192 
Old  Cluster  on  a wall,  605 
Orchid,  etc.,  in  a greenhouse,  498 
Perle  de  Lyon,  254 
Perle  des  .Jardins,  254 
Phenomenal,  321 
Pierre  Guillot,  254 
pillar,  treatment  of  a,  454 
polyantha,  Crimson  Rambler,  663 
pot,  719  ; for  show,  696,  710 
Primrose  Dame,  254 
Princess  de  Sagan,  254 
Provence  or  Cabbage,  80 
Reine  Marie  Henriette,  414 
R6ve  d’Or,  17,  252,  378 
Rubens,  254 
Safrano,  254 
Sappho,  254 

semper  cirenx  in  a Surrey  cottage 
garden,  737 

Souvenir  de  David  d’Angers,  254 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  254 
Souvenir  de  Gabrielle  Levet,  254 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  145,  299, 414 
(cut) 

Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  254 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  254 
Souvenir  de  Th4rfese  Levet,  254 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  254 
species,  393 
Sunset,  254 

Ten,  A nna  Olivier,  flower-buds  of,  182  ; 
cuttings,  420,  547  ; a,  in  a greenhouse, 
695;  in  a window,  154,  173  ; Jean' 
Dueher,  695;  Niphetos  in  a pot,  641  ; 
propagating  a,  146,  155 
The  Bride,  254 
the  Florentine  Rock,  241 
The  Puritan,  394 
the  White  Cluster,  307 
training  a,  682 
Rose-tree,  moving  a,  580 
Rose-trees  for  a wall,  682 
in  open  ground,  378 
planting,  547 
Waban,  254 

W.  A.  Richardson,  243,  255,  737  j 

White  Perle,  254 


Roses,  1,  17,  29,  65,  80,  103,  107,  132,  145, 
155,  168,  183,  203,  218,  230,  231,  243, 

252,  267,  275,  295,  298,  307  , 328,  329, 

344,  360,  377,  393,  414,  419,  435,  457, 

475,  481,  502,  505,  512,  532,  546,  565, 

579,  586,  665,  626,  640,  651,  052,  663, 

682,  695,  710,  719,  737 
a basket  of,  217 
a bed  of,  547 
a hedge  of,  547 

and  Azaleas  in  an  unheated  greenhouse, 
139 

and  Carnations  for  coal-mining  district, 
327  ; Under  glass,  57,  68 
and  Clematis,  planting,  17 
and  Clematises,  176 
and  Liliutn  auratum,  potting,  695 
and  other  flowers  near  a school,  276 
and  Tomatoes,  698 
autumn,  457 
Ayrshire,  546 
bed  of,  a,  IS 
blighted,  475 
book  on,  606 
budding,  107,  10S,  243 
button-hole,  651 

Christmas,  337,  377,  620, 667  ; treatment 
of,  427 

Climbing,  267  ; best,  58;  for  a verandah, 
50s3,  517  ; for  an  iron  arch,  420,  436  ; 
in  an  unheated  greenhouse,  475,  481  ; 
pruning,  29  ; under  glass,  710 
colours  of,  329 
cottage,  737 
cuttihg  leaves  of,  586 
dark,  555,  580 

diseases  and  enemies  of,  640 
etc.,  from  euttiiigs,  393 
etc.,  on  a wall,  378,  394 
etc.,  pigeon-manure  for,  512 
etc.,  strong-growing,  435 
tire-heat  for,  737 
fly  on,  682,  695 
for  a cold  house,  103,  502 
for  a greenhouse,  586 
for  a house  wall,  420 
for  a London  suburb,  29 
for  a small  bed,  533,  605 
for  a smoky  and  windy  locality,  378,  393 ; 
district,  394 

for  a town  geeenhouse,  58]  65 
for  a very  light  soil,  299 
for  beds,  146 

for  buttorr-hole  work,  710 
for  button-holes,  275 
forcing,  435,  663,  719 
for  greenhouses,  345 
for  pegging  down,  546,  557 
for  pot  culture,  719 
for  sale,  436 
for  wire  fences,  29 

from  cuttings,  436  ; propagating,  737 
fruit-trees,  etc.,  manure-water  for,  183 
good,  556  ; loam  for,  546 
green-fly  and  caterpillars,  663  ; etc.,  on, 
641 

greenhouse,  345 
grubs  on,  255 

Guelder,  moving  large  bushes  of,  209 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  58,  107  ; for  show , 
626  ; mildewed  own -root,  378  ; prun- 
ing, 29  ; in  pots,  168 
Hybrid  Tea,  in  pots,  586,  651 
improving  a soil  for,  360 
in  a bed,  481,  580 
in  a cold  greenhouse,  547 
in  a conservatory,  2 
in  a greenhouse,  168,  457,  475 
in  an  unheated  greenhouse,  treatment 
of,  155 

in  a town  garden,  360,  378 
in  a vase,  299 
in  a vinery,  457,  475 
in  beds,  556  * 
in  Demerara,  243 

in  pots,  556,  641  ; for  cut-flower  trade, 
626 

in  suburban  gardens,  457 
in  the  flow  er  garden,  695 
in  tow  n gardens,  203 
in  Upper  Holloway,  89 
in  v ases  and  baskets,  217 
largest,  710 

late-flowering,  some  useful,  481 

lifting,  626  < 

liquid-manure  for,  103 

Marfichal  Kiel  and  Climbing  Niphetos, 

58  ; and  W.  A.  Richardson,  106 
mildew  on,  132  ; proof,  457 
monthly,  298 

Moss,  217  ; and  monthly,  394 

moving,  475,  482  j 

newly  planted,  pruning,  719 

new,  showing  early  in  the  season,  133 

not  flowering,  257,  307,  328 

old-fashioned  sweet-smelling-,  642 

old  summer,  80 

on  a cottage  porch  in  Surrey,  651 

on  arch,  328 

on  a wall,  533 

on  chalky  soil,  329 

on  fences,  17  - 

on  w alls,  328,  605 

on  their  own  roots,  132,  414,  419 

one  of  the  necessary  points  for,  367 

orange-fungus  on,  243,  255 

pegged-down,  307,  435  ; for  a bed,  457 

pegging  down,  420,  435,  436 

planted  out  in  a conservatory,  710 

pot,  outdoors,  695 

pruning,  1,  29,  58,  580,  719,  737 

Reine  Marie  Henriette  and  W.  A. 

Richardson,  268 
Rock  (Cistus),  241,  685 
Scotch  and  Australian  Brier,  29 
seasonable  notes  on,  532 


Roses,  solid  top-dressings  for,  540 
serviceable,  145 
stable-manure  for,  48 
standard,  *28,  737  ; beet,  80  ; Hybrid 
Perpetual,  pruning,  29  ; in  an  exposed 
position,  58  ; versus  dwarf,  414,  419 
stocks  for,  720,  737 
strong  and  weak  growers,  pruning,  1 
sweet-scented,  107 

Tea,  252,  299,  304,  329,  436,  533,  626  ; and 
building  a house  for  the  same,  260  ; 
covering,  337  ; Dijon,  844 ; for  button 
holes,  457  ; for  forcing,  107;  forcing, 
preparing  the  plants  for  starting, 
107  ; from  seed,  683  ; hardiness  or, 
481,  503,  512,  546,  547;  in  a green- 
house, 655  ; in  a house,  518  ; in  a va-* 
in  the  house,  299;  in  pots,  420,502, 
606,  626;  planting,  533;  scented, 
hardy,  are?  586;  scented,  nrunin  ■ 
29 

the  best  garden,  299  ; time  to  repot,  64z 
to  bloom  in  August,  710 
treatment  of,  360,  420,  580,  605 
two  good,  307  ; old,  414 
under  glass,  65  ; insect  enemies  of,  65  : 
and  mildew,  65 
unhealthy,  243 

Vegetable  Marrows  between,  82 
wall,  457,  475  ; choice  Climbing,  155 
Waltham  Climbers,  481 
White,  328,  360  ; and  Red,  for  peg  i.' 

down,  378,  393 
with  imperfect  flowers,  378 
worms  on,  719,  737 
Rosemary  and  Lavender,  159,  17# 

; Rondeletia,  culture  of,  135 
Roup  in  fowls,  52 
Royal  Ferns,  the,  318 
Rubus,  263 
australis,  26S 
biflorus,  Nepaulese,  263 
spectabilis,  263 

Runners,  Strawberry,  cutting  off,  57 
Rushes,  diseased,  288 
j Rust  on  Grapes,  112 


s 

ampul laceura,  71.. 

Bellinum,  25,  428 
Blumei,  337,  428  (cut) 
coeleste,  428 
curvifolium,  428 

giganteum,  428  ; g.  Harrisonianum,  424. 
. guttatum,  428 
Harrisonianum,  76 
Hendersonianum,  428 
papilosum,  192 
retusum,  428 
violaceum,  428 
Saeeolabiums,  428 
Salpiglossis,  269,  300 
sinuata,  flowers  of,  269 
Salsify,  589 
bundle  of,  a,  589 
diseased,  321 
Salting  land,  142 
Sand  hills,  crops  on,  483 
lawn,  and  Plantains,  382 
or  grit,  431 

sea,  for  potting,  673,  677 
washing,  440 
Sandstone,  porous,  615 
Savin,  the,  113 

Savoy,  Early  Divarf  Ulm,  12?. 

(Irm-n  Curled,  301 
Tom  Thumb,  124 
Savoys,  301 

and  Coleworts,  sowing,  7.3 
Cabbages,  and,  198 
culture  of,  123 
for  seeds,  619 
planting,  12S 

Sawdust  as  manure,  673,  677,  705 
manure  for  a garden,  485,  495 
Saw  Fern,  a,  473 
Ferns,  473 

Saxifraga  longi folia,  347 
rosettes  of  the  type,  345 
Scabious,  German,  200,  223 
Scale,  641 
brown,  519,  558 
on  a Pterie,  39 
on  Oleanders,  46 
on  Peach-trees,  12 
on  Pear-tree,  337 

Scarborough  Lily,  fine,  a,.  391;  for  * 
room,  391 

Scented  Tobacco-plant  after  flowering, 
treatment  of,  282 
Sehizostylis  coceinea,  220 
Schoinburghia  tibicina,  274 
Schubertia  grandiflora,  297  ; flowers  of,  297 
Scilla,  451 
arncena,  451 
bifolia,  451 
campamilata,  451 
italica,  451 

nutans  (Bluebell),  451 
peiuviana,  452 
sibirica,  452 
Seaforthia  elegans,  68® 

Sea  Hollies,  542 
Pinks  or  Thrifts,  100 
sand  for  potting,  673,  677 
Seakale,  739;  after  cultiv  ation,  475 
and  its  culture,  476 
for  forcing,  561 
forced,  476 
forcing,  476,  519,  527 
gathering,  681 
moving,  411 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED - 


Seakale  naturally  grown,  476 
propagating,  470 
soil,  etc.,  476 
treatment  of,  343 

Seasonable  floral  decoration,  32,  114 
kitchen  garden  notes,  193,  434 
Seaweed  as  garden  manure,  44 
Sections  in  broad  frames,  246 
Sedums  and  Sempervivums,  730 

Mossy,  Saxifrages,  and  Sempervivums 
for  terrace  gardens,  79 
Seed,  Acacias  from,  27 
Anemone  coronaria  from,  744 
Asparagus  going  to,  259 
Asparagus  pluinosus  nanus  from,  89 
Auriculas  from,  050 

Begonias  from,  525,  543  ; flowering  of, 
250  ; raising,  88 
Briers  from,  556 
Cabbage,  31 ; saving,  335 
Calceolaria,  sowing,  744 
Carnations  from,  111,  131 
Celery,  544,  739 
Chinese  Primula,  saving,  543 
Delphinium,  sowing,  710 
depth  of  covering  for,  163 
English  grown  Chinese  Asters  from, 
742 

Eucalyptus,  mixed,  74 
flowers  from,  710 
Fritillaria  meleagris  from,  298 
•Gloxinias  from,  95,  400 
hardy  perennials  from,  742 
Ilyacinthus  candieans  from,  653 
Iceland  Poppy,  sowing,  542 
Lettuce,  739 
Lobelia,  satisfactory,  46 
Melon,  sowing,  385 
Mistletoe,  36 

of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  best  strain 
of,  166 

Oleanders  from,  63 
Onion,  sowing  the,  C18 
pans  and  boxes,  711,  726 
Parsley  running  to,  449 
plants  fiom,  730 

Potatoes,  599  ; well-prepared  sets,  599 ; 

direct  light  not  required,  599 
raising  a Water  Lily  from,  76,  113 ; 
Cannas  from,  544  ; China  Asters  from, 
46 

sowing,  518  ; and  seedlings,  163  ; early, 
693  ; in  drills,  163  ; in  pans  or  boxes, 
163 

Tea  Roses  from,  683 
Tomato,  sown  too  thickly,  18 
Tuberous  Begonias  from,  601,  730 
Tulip,  403 

Turnip,  not  growing,  443 
.Seeds,  237 

attacks  of  birds  on,  163 

Australian,  12 

Caraway,  466 

( tarnations  from,  542 

Cucumber,  739 ; saving,  279,  302,  320 

Dahlia,  590 

Delphinium,  sowing,  7-26,  742 
flowers  from,  119 
Grass,  sowing,  472,  483 
hardy  plants  from,  137 
Holly  from,  699 
in  a propagator,  raising,  57 
of  earl}'  vegetables,  sowing,  659 
of  Lilium  giganteum,  447,  479 
of  tender  plants,  sowing,  under  glass, 
163 

of  various  plants,  sowing,  172 

Orchid,  535 

raising  plants  from,  41 

Savoys  for,  619 

shade  for,  163 

Streptocarpus,  raising  from,  332,  342 
Sunflower,  harvesting,  303 
various,  sowing,  19 
tSeedling  Anemones,  267 
and  seed  sowing,  163 
Begonias,  98  ; raising,  172 
Briers,  605 

Carnations,  427,  432,  466 
Cyclamens,  20 
Kerns,  15 ; raising,  15 
Geraniums,  305 
Gloxinias,  a good  type  of,  407 
Oranges,  160 
Pyrus  japonica,  a,  155 
Seedlings,  shifting,  into  larger  pots,  164 
Auricula,  304 
Odontoglossum,  456 
pots  of,  watering,  163 
thinning  and  transplanting,  103 
.voting,  for  winter  blooming,  248 
Selttyinella  atroviridis,  504 
conferta,  504 
edging  of,  206 
erythropus,  504 
grandis,  504 
1 nematodes,  504 
l.obbi,  504 
viticulosa,  504 
Vogeli,  504 
VVallichi,  504 
iSelaginellas,  7 
for  show,  729 
tall-growing,  504 
Sempervivum  californicuni,  443 
Sempervivums  and  Sedums,  730 
Sensitive-plant,  the,  51 
Sesbania  grandiflom,  733 
Setting  a coil  boiler,  256 
a saddle  boiler,  49 
Sewage,  house,  10S 
Shaddock  not  thriving.  161 
Shaded  border,  plant  for  a,  223 
Shading  a conservatory,  67 
tor  a greenhouse,  118, 140, 1S4 
for  the  roof  of  a conservatory,  56, 141 


Shading  greenhouse,  etc.,  390 
Bee-hives,  218 

watering,  and  ventilation,  140 
Sharpening  thd  knives  of  a mowing- 
machine,  109,  129 

Shed,  wooden,  creeper  against  a,  159, 

166 

Shoots,  weak  Vine,  197 
Should  Odontoglossums,  etc.,  be  kept  dry 
in  winter?  614 
Show,  Apple  for,  541 
Apples  for,  558,  579 
Begonias,  for,  638 

best  Grape  for,  540  ; Pea  for,  503,  519 
bulb,  a,  387 

Carrots  for,  235  I 

Chrysanthemums  for,  466,  562,  563,  572, 

628 

Coleus  and  Fuchsias  for,  304 

Dahlias  for,  419,  431 

Ferns  for,  728 

fowls  for,  401,  430 

Gooseberries  for,  698 

hardy  annuals  for  a,  4 ; plants  for,  434 

H.P.  Roses  for,  626 

keeping  Peaches  for,  303 

Lilies  for,  713 

Pompon  Chrysanthemums  for,  572 
Potatoes  for,  250 
pot-Rose  for,  696,  710 
purposes,  British  Ferns  for,  076 
Rhubarb  for,  8 
Selaginellas  for,  729 
vegetables  for,  301 

Showing  new  Roses  early  in  the  season, 
133 

Shrub,  rock,  pretty,  a,  74 
Shrubs  after  potting,  477 
and  Trees,  10,  23,  36,  48,  59,  74,  93, 
113,  125,  141,  155,  170,  183,  199, 
•209,  241,  251,  259,  263,  286,  294,  311, 

325,  350,  361,  397,  413,  421,  441,  453, 

460,  477,  487,  500,  519,  533,  541,  558, 

580,  585,  610,  628,  657,  665,  685,  699, 

710,  722,  738 
choice,  685 

flowering,  for  borders,  478,  489,  500 

for  an  exposed  lawn,  141 

for  a terrace,  489,  500 

for  a town  garden,  722 

for  forcing,  477  ; choice,  543 

moderate  forcing,  477 

moving,  500 

plants,  etc.,  moving,  532 
trees  and,  layering,  330 
under  trees,  326 
useful,  665,  722 
winter-flowering,  36 
Shrubbery,  management  of  an  old,  200 
Nettles  in  a,  738 

Shrubby  and  Herbaceims  Spiraas,  yrovp 
of,  327 

Meadow  Sweet,  a,  325 
Meadow  Sweets,  325 
Siberian  Crabs,  the,  221 
Silenes,  176 
Silver  Birch,  441,  738 
Wyandottes,  522,  536 
Silver-tree,  Leucadendron,  or  the,  430 
Silvery-leaved  Caladiurn,  the,  501 
Single  Dahlias,  etc.,  wintering,  363,  371 
Situation,  notice  to  leave  a,  551 
Skeps  to  frame  hives,  transferring  from, 
353 

Skim  mi  a fragrant  issi  ma,  657 
japonica,  657 
Skimmias,  the,  657 
Skylarks,  treatment  of  young,  206 
Slugs  and  early  Peas,  682,  700 
killing,  137,  154,  179 

Smilax  atpera,  533 ; fruitiny-braneh  of, 
441 

culture  of,  438 
growing,  97,  454 
Smilaxes,  hardy,  the,  441 
the,  533 

Smoky  and  windy  locality,  Roses  for  a. 
37S,  393 

district,  Roses  for  a 394 
Smyrna  Figs,  579 
Snails  and  Ferns,  176 
getting  rid  of,  67 
Snowdrops,  742 

Soap-suds  for  Tomatoes,  740  : mixing, 
625 

using,  613 

water,  applying  to  plants,  222 
Soda  in  water  for  plants,  722 
Soil,  476,  518 
and  drainage,  249 
and  turf,  drying,  375 
caterpillars  in  Fern,  192 
chalky,  manure  for,  735  ;'Roses  on,  329  ; 

Strawberries  on  a,  78 
flowers  for  a cold  clay,  182,  200 
for  a Cactus,  569 
for  n suburban  garden,  079,  696 
for  Camellias,  etc.,  712 
for  Chinese  Primulas  and  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums,  569 
for  Davallias,  61 
for  Ferns,  567 
for  Geraniums,  etc.,  118 
for  Hoya  carnosa,  700,  712 
for  Hybrid  Delphiniums,  3 
for  Jacaranda  mimosicfolia  and  Olea 
fragrans,  135 
I for  Onions,  143 

for  Potatoes,  167,  544  ; preparing  the, 
167 

for  Roses,  improving  a,  360 

for  Strelitzia  ovata,  104 

heavy,  growing  Carrots  on,  681,  700 ; 

plants  for,  724 
light,  improving  a,  176 
[ moist,  for  Freesias,  9 


Soil,  potting,  wood-ashes  in,  705,  726 
Roses  for  a very  light,  299 
suitable  for  Freesias,  9 
versus  paved  floors  for  vineries,  281 
Soils,  chalky,  trenching,  468 
clay,  431 

damp,  plants  for,  105 
description  of,  76 
firm  and  clayey,  301 
for  Ferns,  15 
heavy,  426 

Solatium  capsicastrum,  601 
jasminoides,  70,  97  ; culture  of,  560 
Torreyi,  549 

Solanums,  berried,  for  table  decoration, 

87  ; losing  their  leaves,  729,  737 
growing  berried,  202 
treatment  of,  57 
Solid  White  Celery,  406 
Solomon’s  Seal,  558,  590,  707 ; group  of , at 
the  bottom  of  a wall,  707  ; in  pots, 
122  ; treatment  of,  531,  542 
Sonerila,  culture  of,  135 
Sonerilas,  316 

Soot-water,  using,  457,  477,  484 
Sophronitis  cernua,  676 
grandiflora,  609 

Sowbreds,  why  Cyclamens  are  called,  443 
Sowing  annuals,  321 
Beans,  589 
Calceolaria  seed,  744 
Delphinium  seed,  710,  726 
Endive,  259 
Grass  seeds,  472,  483 
Iceland  Poppy  seed,  542 
Melon  seed,  385 
of  annuals,  thin,  708 
Onions  for  late  spring  and  early  summer 
use,  143  ; for  pickles,  143 ; in  autumn, 
335 

Savoys  and  Coleworts,  73 
seed,  518 ; and  seedlings,  163 ; early, 
693 ; in  drills,  163 

seeds  of  early  vegetables,  659 ; of  vari- 
ous plants,  172;  of  tender  plants 
under  glass,  163 

Sweet  Peas  and  Mignonette,  427 ; in 
pots,  688 

Tropteolum  speciosum,  104 
various  seeds,  19 
Sown,  autumn,  Onions,  484 
self,  Tomatoes,  603 

Span-roofed  greenhouse,  a,  479 ; heating 
a,  622 

Spanish  Broom,  the,  326 ; White  (Cytisus 
albus),  665 

Sparmannia  africana,  treatment  of,  89 
Sparrows,  getting  rid  of,  323 
Spartium  junceum,  326 
Spathoglottis  aurea,  346 
Spawning  a Mushroom-bed,  199 
Spawn,  Mushroom,  205 
Species,  Roses,  393 
twining,  341 

Specimen  of  Vinca  rosea,  a well-grown, 
333 

Sphagnum  Moss,  648 
Spice,  poultry,  662 
Spider,  red,  in  a vinery,  697 
Spinach,  82 
Onions,  winter,  434 
Round-seeded  or  summer,  32 
winter,  334 

Spiraea  aricefolia , 93,  325  (cut) 
a mucus,  553  (cut),  590 
Astilboides,  553 

Filipendula,  176  ; F.  fl.-pl.,  cut  flowers 
and  foliage  of,  in  a vase,  43 
gigantea,  553 

japonica,  231 ; a difficult  class  to  deal 
with  is,  325  ; in  pots,  growing,  543 ; 
treatment  of,  156,  421,  431 
Lindleyana,  93 
lobata,  553 
Nobleana,  93 
palmata,  553 
Ulmaria,  553 
Spiraeas,  43 

and  Arums  after  flowering,  1S1 
etc.,  herbaceous  border,  531 
Herbaceous,  553;  group  of  Shrubby  and, 
327 

Shrubby,  select,  93 
Spleenwort  Fern,  Black,  frond  of,  3s2 
Maiden-hair,  Black,  3S2 
Spores,  raising  Ferns  from.  421,  491,  520 
Spray  of  dowers  of  Lapageria  alba,  570 
of  Sweet  Brier,  a,  344 
Spring  and  autumn  flowers,  304  ; sown 
Onions,  IS 

and  winter,  Lettuces  for,  31$  ; Mush- 
rooms in,  503  ; vegetables,  200 
Cabbage,  411 
Cabbages,  early,  60,  520 
late  and  early  summer  use,  Onions, 
sowing,  143 

struck  Pelargoniums,  140 
Sprouts,  Brussels,  198,  33o 
Squill,  451 
early,  451 
Italian,  451 
pyramidal,  452 
Siberian,  452 
Spanish,  451,  650 
Stable  and  fowl-manure,  184,  190 
manure  in  the  garden,  224 
uses  of  a,  571.  623 

Stachys  tuberifera.  cultivation  of,  49 
Stachytarpheta  bicolor,  549 
Staging,  greenhouse,  plants  under,  57 
in  a greenhouse,  622 
Staking  hardy  plants,  327 
Standard  and  dwarf  fruit-trees,  4,  24 
Apple-trees,  treatment  of.  4ss 
Apples,  summer  pruning,  308 
Chrysanthemums,  121 


Standard  Roses,  328,  737  ; in  an  exposed 
position,  58  ; versus  dwarf,  414,  419  I 
Stanhopea  grandiflora,  308 
tigrina,  238 

Stanhopeas,  treatment  of,  429 
Stapelia  in  flower,  a,  19 
Stapelias,  19,  76,  282 
Starwort,  Heart-leaved,  437 
Stauntonia  latifolia,  an  unhealthy,  206  j 
Stenorhynebus  speciosus  maculatus,  014  l 
Stephanotis  Horibunda,  250  ; planting  out  J 
730 

treatment  of,  526,  544,  701 
Sternbergia,  lutea,  176 
St.  John’s  Wort,  Creeping,  74 
Stock  for  Apple-trees,  etc.,  658 
Lobelias,  for,  368 
recently  propagated,  138 
Rosa  polyantha  as  a,  600 
Roses,  720,  737 
White  Queen,  506 
Stocks,  693 
Brier,  244 
Brompton,  428 
budding  Manetti,  547 
dwarfing,  the,  714 
forcing,  96 

Paradise,  grafting,  727,  741 
planting  a bed  with,  609 
summer,  310 
White,  231,  337 
Stoking  a Star  boiler,  44 
Stone  slabs  for  garden  walks,  417,  440 
Stones,  formation  of,  146 
Stopping  Chrysanthemums,  117,  655 
Vines,  146,  151 

Storing  Begonia  tubers,  653,  671 
Dahlia  tubers,  502,  516 
Gesnera  bulbs,  etc.,  502 
plants  in  a room,  410,  417 
Potatoes,  366,  449 

Stove,  2,  16,  30.  42,  54,  66,  78,  92, 122, 138, 
150,  158,  164,  ISO,  196,  20S,  222,  234, 
248,  262,  276,  292,  308,  324,  340,  356, 
372,  388,  404,  418,  432,  446,  458,  471, 
482,  496,  510,  524,  538,  552,  568,  5843 
600,  616,  632,  648,  634,  678,  594,  706, 
720,  736  . i 

and  greenhouse,  ants  in  a,  139,  156; 

Ferns,  39  ; plants,  choice,  593 
Balsams,  283 

crickets  in  a,  654,  663,  677 
Dracaenas,  238 
Ferns,  potting,  456 
heat,  433 

house,  cockroaches  in  a,  526,  543 
in  a greenhouse,  461,  501 
j oil,  an  economical,  571 ; in  a Chrysan- 
themum-house, 495,  530 
paraffin-oil,  in  a greenhouse,  479 
Periwinkles,  333  ; as  the  plants  cease  to 
flower,  333,  338  . . 

plants,  choice,  10,  45,  461  ; choice,  fine- 
leaved, 202  ; fine-foliaged,  139  ; green- 
house, and,  559 ; winter  flowering, 
487 

Strawberry  Admiral  Vundas,  24 
beds,  old,  330 ; temporary-,  315 
British  Queen,  714 
• culture  for  market,  314 
early,  for  forcing,  197 
I for  a shady  border,  374 
hardy  forforcing,  211 
plant,  grub  at  the  root  of  a,  192 
plants,  cankered,  591 ; plants,  359  : / 

planting,  4 
Royal  Sovereign,  269 
runners,  cutting  off,  57 
Yicomtesse  H ericart  de  Thury,  197 
Strawberries,  207,  304 
after  forcing,  197 
and  beetles,  270 
beetles  attacking,  337 
best,  271,  425 
failure  of,  321 
forcing,  74,  77 
for  forcing,  635 
for  late  forcing,  24 
for  post,  how  to  pack,  241 
in  pots,  211,  240,  374 
layering,  259 

liquid-manure  for,  170, 189 
manuring,  578 
on  a chalky  soil,  78 
on  an  Onion  bed,  360 
packing  Grapes,  and,  197 , 210 
planting,  373 

preparation  of  the  quarters,  374 
Raspberries,  and,  409 
round  paths,  540 
treatment  of,  541,  684 
Strawberry-tree,  or  Arbutus,  643 
the  Arbutus  or,  651 

Straw  hives,  supering,  204  j 

-keps,  taking  Bee  s honey  from,  305 
Stream,  plants  for  edging  to  a.  165.  182 
streptocarpus  from  seed,  raising,  342 
hybrids,  20,  336 
raising  from  seeds.  332 
these  pretty  plants,  332 
Sticptocarpi  hybrids,  422,  479 
Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  112 
Striking  Alder-cuttings,  336 
Carnations  from  cuttings,  4 1 3 
Chrysanthemum  cuttings,  23 
cuttings  of  a Lemon-scented  \erben- 
157,  172,  202 ; of  Black  Currants,  33. 
of  Genista  fragrans,  157,  173 
Gardenias,  157, 172 
Gloxinias  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  119 
hardy  Heaths,  298 
Rose  cuttings,  1,  300 
Studio,  photographic,  uses  of  a,  58 
Suburban  and  town  gardens,  551 
• arden.  London,  a,  6,  i ; soil  for  a,  bi 
” 096 


Suburban  gardening,  505 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums, 431 

Summer  bed,  a,  033,  G50 
early,  use,  sowing  Onions  for  late  spring 
I and, 143 

Mushrooms  for,  302 

pruning  of  fruit-trees,  225,226,  200,  308; 
standard  Apples,  SOS  ; trained  fruit- 
trees,  314 
Stocks,  310 

Sunflower , Double  Perennial,  flowers  of, 
90 

remarkable,  a,  339 
seeds,  harvesting,  363 
Sunflowers,  35,  170 
in  vases,  35 

perennial,  99  ; tall  sorts,  99 
j Supering,  234 
straw  hives,  204 

Superphosphate  for  Potatoes,  111 
Supers,  removing  sections  and,  219 
Supply,  a continuous,  184 
winter,  214 
Surrey  garden,  a,  333 
Swamp  Honeysuckles,  23 
Swarms  of  Bees,  101 
management  of,  204 
second,  240 

Sweet  Brier,  244,  255  ; spray  of,  a,  344  ; 
and  Clematis,  removing  a,  440,  471 
Pea  family,  the,  331 

Peas,  412 ; and  Mignonette,  sowing, 
427  ; new,  284  ; their  value  and  use- 
fulness, 412 

scented  Verbena,  448  ; Verbenas,  479 
Sultan,  347,  693 

Williams,  200,  218,  300  ; pure  white,  200 
Syringa  not  flowering,  222 
Syringed,  frequently,  261 
Syringing  greenhouse  plants,  97 
Tomatoes,  111,  124 


T 

TABLE  and  kitchen  use,  Apples  for, 
607 

decoration,  berried  Solanums  for,  87  ; 

Crotons  for,  527  ; Palms  for,  39 
dinner  decoration,  Chinese  Lilies  for, 
595 

Leeks  for  exhibition  and,  335 
plant,  a good,  545 ; good  a,  Croton 
Warreni,  527 

plants  best,  545  ; room  and  best,  345 
Rabbits  and  Pigeons  for,  493,  536 
Tacsonia  and  Clematis  not  flowering,  318 
treatment  of,  396 

Van  Volxemi,  failure  of,  192 ; treat- 
ment of,  26 

Tagetes  erecta  nana,  176 
Tamarix,  643 

Tan  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  112 
Tank,  plants  in  a,  545 
Tanks,  aquatic,  515 
Tar,  coal,  on  Vines,  635 
water  for  plants,  217 
Taxus  baecata  fastigiata,  325 
Tea-growing,  89 

'Tea  Rose, AnnaOlivier, 183  ; flower-buds  of, 
182  ; cuttings,  547  ; in  a greenhouse, 
a,  695  ; Jean  Ducher,  695  ; Niphetos 
in  a pot,  641 

Roses,  252,  299,  304  , 329,  436,  533,  626 ; 
and  building  a house  for  the  same,  299  ; 
covering,  337  ; cuttings,  420;  Dijon, 
344  ; for  button-holes,  457  ; from  seed, 
683  ; hardiness  of,  481,  503,  512,  546, 
547 ; Hybrid,  in  pots,  586,  651 ; in  a 
greenhouse,  555  ; in  a house,  613  ; in 
a vase  in  the  house,  299  ; in  pots,  420, 
502,  606,  626;  planting,  533 
scented  Roses,  hardy,  are  ? 586 
Telegraph  pole,  plant  on  a,  200 
Telekia  speciosissimn,  590 
Temperature,  303,  445,  660 
and  atmosphere  for  Orchids,  63 
of  greenhouses,  711 

Tennis-lawn,  management  of  a,  466 ; 
ground  making  a,  22  ; plantains  on 
a,  23 

Terrace  gardens,  79  ; flower-beds  for,  79  ; 
Sedums,  etc.,  for,  79 
shrubs  for  a,  489,  500 
Thalictrum  adiantifolium,  182,  200 
Thalictrums,  84 
Thermometer,  w'et,  the,  716 
Thinning  and  transplanting  seedlings,  163 
Grapes,  225 

Thistle,  Globe,  the  Russian,  589 
Thistles,  Globe,  589 
Thorn,  Christ’s,  89 
Double  Scarlet,  738 
hedge  a,  586  ; improving  a,  287,  294 
Holy,  the,  716 
Thoms,  Double,  738 
Thrifts,  Great,  the,  100 
Thrifts  or  Sea  Pinks,  100 
Thrips  and  red-spider,  641 
destroying,  405 
on  Melons,  304 
Palm  infested  with,  63 
Thrushes,  treatment  of,  206,  220 
Thuja  Lobbi  erecta,  326 
occidentalis,  221 
Thunias,  407 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  487 
Hoivering -spray  of  a,  487;  erect  habit 
of  growth,  487  ; more  air  and  less 
shade,  487 
Tigridia  pavonia,  68 
Tigridias,  etc.,  518 
and  Chinese  Sacred  Lily,  527 
; culture  of,  573 
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Tigridias  in  a room,  6 
Tilca  europtea,  304 
Tillandsia,  731 
Gardneri,  731 
species,  564 
Tillandsias,  731 

Toads  and  Tortoises  in  a greenhouse,  300 
in  a greenhouse,  230,  268 
Tobacco,  387 

plant,  treatment  of  a scented,  after 
flowering,  282 

smoke  in  greenhouse,  599,  025 
Todea  arborea,  612 
australis,  51 

Tomato  and  Chrysanthemum  ■ house, 
building  a,  377 
and  Rose-house,  606 
best  dwarf,  393 

culture,  amateur,  603  ; in  the  open  air, 
301 ; of  the,  589 
flowers  dropping  off,  302 
growing,  645 

house  in  winter,  use  of,  383  ; tempera- 
ture of  a,  8 ; use  of  a,  411 
plants  and  ants,  151 ; raising,  18 
pots,  using,  383 
preserve,  463,  477 
seed  sown  too  thickly,  IS 
Tomatoes,  32,  198,  278,  314, '435 
an  amateur’s,  544 
and  Roses,  698 
best  dwarf,  449 
compost  for,  123 
culture  of,  603 
etc.,  white  flies  on,  465 
fertilisation  of,  343,  365 
for  profit,  561,  659 
for  show,  151 
for  winter,  588 
fruiting  several  years,  302 
green,  chutney  from,  518 
growing,  185 
ill-setting,  588 
in  a greenhouse,  8,  302 
in  a lean-to  greenhouse,  484  ; house,  527 
in  boxes,  382 
in  frames,  81 
in  pots,  growing,  12 
in  the  open  air,  278 
liquid-manure  for,  301 
not  setting  their  blooms,  144 
not  swelling,  235,  266 
older  plants,  588 
outdoor,  in  boxes,  619 
out-of-doors,  337 
self-sown,  571,  603 
small,  426,  434 
soap-tubs  for,  740 
syringing,  111,  124 
treatment  of,  214,  250,  279,  302,  385 
unhealthy,  124  J 

uses  of  a greenhouse  after,  202  ~j 
white-fly  on,  214 

Torenia  Bailloni  in  flower  as  a basket- 
plant,  118 
Fournieri,  118 
Torenias,  118 
Tortoise,  food  for  a,  .308 
treatment  of  a,  561 

Tortoises  and  toads  in  a greenhouse,  300 
Town  flowers,  666 

garden,  472,  485  ; evergreen  shrubs  for 
a,  722  ; neglected,  a,  554 ; small, 
a,  413  ; Roses  in  a,  360,  378  ; work 
in  the,  3,  16,  30,  42,  55,  60,  78, 
92,  109,  138,  150,  164,  180,  196,  222, 
234,  248,  262,  277,  292,  308,  324,  340, 

356,  372,  388,  404,  418,  432,  446,  458, 

471,  482,  496,  510,  524,  538,  552,  568, 

584,  600,  616,  632,  649,  664,  678,  694, 

706,  720,  736 

gardens,  Roses  in,  203  ; suburban  and, 
551 

greenhouse,  plants  for  a,  701,  711  ; 

Roses  for  a,  58 
plants,  British  Ferns  as,  133 
window  gardening,  72,  87 
Toxicophlea  spectabilis,  704 
Trachelium  coeruleum,  368 
Tradescantia  virginiea,  443 
zebrina,  7 

Trailing  plants  for  iron  pillars,  224 ; choice 
hardy,  181 

Training  and  pruning  Apricots,  249  ; 
Vines,  459 
a Rose,  682 
fruit-trees,  499,  512 
method  of,  210 
Peaches,  78 
Vines,  etc.,  683 
young  fruit-trees,  271 
Transplanting  and  thinning  seedlings,.  163 
Antennaria,  etc.,  708,  726 
bulbs  in  flower,  593 
Laurustinus,  738 
Monkey-tree,  337 
old  Gooseberry -bushes,  368 
Poppies,  29S,  310 
trees,  441 
young  Hollies,  36 

Treatment  of  a Black  Hamburg  Grape, 
241 

of  a Bullfinch,  90 
of  Abutilons,  304,  621 
of  a Camellia,  447,  463 
of  a Carnation,  70,  89 
of  a Chinese  Primula,  637 
of  a Christmas  Rose,  83 
of  a Climbing  Gloire  Rose,  710 
of  a Cocoa-nut-plant,  594 
of  a Cytisus,  713 

of  a Dracaena  lineata,  472  ; of  a D. 

indivisa,  70 
of  a Eupatorium,  358 
of  a Fig-tree,  450,  474 
of  a Francoa  ramosa,  57 


Treatment  of  a Golden  Feather  edging, 
224 

of  a grey  Parrot,  177 
of  a lawn,  438 
of  a Lily,  447 
of  a Macaw,  90 
of  a Maiden-hair  Fern,  85 
of  a Myrtle,  500 
of  an  Abutilon,  594 
of  an  Air-plant,  543 
of  an  Asparagus  bed,  81 
of  an  Egg-plant,  391 
of  Anemones,  83 
of  an  Hedychium,  56 
of  an  India-rubber-plant,  153 
of  an  old  Fig-tree,  390 
of  an  Oleai  ider,  256 
of  an  Orange-tree,  227,  268 
of  a Passion-flower,  402 
of  a Persimmon,  77 
of  a Pillar  rose,  454 
of  a Plumbago,  712,  744 
of  a Poinsettia,  57,  01 
of  a Pomegranate,  164 
of  Apple-trees,  450 
of  a Rose,  etc.,  547 
of  Arum  Lilies,  139,  154,  174 
of  Arums,  236,  268 
of  a Scarborough  Lily,  721 
of  a scented  Tobacco-plant  after  flower- 
ing, 282 

of  Asparagus,  302,  319,  366 ; of  A. 

plumosus,  71 
of  a Stephanotis,  544,  701 
of  a Tortoise,  561 
of  a Tree-Fern,  615 
of  Auriculas,  263,  383,  523,  587 
of  a Vine,  578 
of  a Wellingtonia,  74 
of  Azaleas,  55,  447,  501 
of  Bamboos,  129 
of  Begonias,  282,  570 
of  Bouvardias,  500 
of  Camellias,  486 
of  Canterbury-bells,  238,  257 
of  Carnations,  83,  363,  390,  422 
of  Chicory,  484  4 

of  Christmas  Roses,  427  J‘- ' 

of  Chrysanthemums,  89,  247,  631,  656 
of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  490 
of  Coleus,  525 
of  Cucumbers,  168,  259,  561 
of  Cyclamen  bulbs,  104 
of  Cyclamens,  730 
of  Dahlias  and  Carnations,  209 
of  Dracaena  lineata,  463 
of  Erica  hyemalis,  88 
of  espalier  Apple-trees,  698 
of  Fig-trees,  425,  438,  488 
of  fowls,  162 
of  fruit-trees,  170,  657 
of  Fuchsias,  56,  368,  433 ; in  windows,  226 
of  garden  bulbs,  68 

of  Geraniums,  135,  434  ; and  Fuchsias, 
90,  461 

of  German  Irises,  363 

of  Gladioli,  etc.,  68,  46(5 

of  Gloriosa  superba,  297 

of  Gloxinias,  256,  602 

of  Gooseberry-bushes,  374,  720,  741 

of  Grape-vines,  390 

of  Heaths,  744 

of  Hedychiums,  69 

of  Heliotropes,  139 

of  Hyacinths,  621,  053 

of  Hydrangeas,  406 

of  Isolepis  gracilis,  501 

of  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  589,  004 

of  Lilies,  479 

of  Lilium  Harrisi,  452,  401,  479 

of  Liliums,  504,  509 

of  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  pots,  156 

of  Megaseas,  110 

of  Nuts  and  Filberts,  474  . 

of  old  Black  Currant-trees,  374 

of  old  fruit-trees,  146 

of  Oleanders,  264,  501,  516 

of  Orange-trees,  700 

of  Orchids,  346 

of  Palms,  227,  265  ; for  [drawing-room 
decoration,  392 
of  Peach-trees,  95,  727,  741 
of  Peaches,  348 
of  Pear-trees,  424,  438 
of  Peas,  434 
of  Petunias,  500 
of  Rabbits,  565 
of  Raspberries,  409,  425 
of  Rhododendrons,  222 
of  Roses,  360,  420,  580,  602  ; in  an  un- 
heated greenhouse,  155 
of  Seakale,  343 
of  Solanums,  57 
of  Solomon's  Seal,  531,  542 
of  Spai  xi  innia  africana,  89 
of  Spiraea  japonica,  156,  421,  4,31 
of  standard  Apple-trees,  488 
of  Stanhopeas,  429 
of  Stephanotis,  526 
of  Strawberries,  541,  GS4 
of  Tacsonia,  396 

of  Tomatoes,  250,  279,  302,  366,  385 
of  Tree-Carnations,  298 
of  Tropseolum  tricolorum,  161 
of  Vegetable  Marrows,  259 
of  Vines,  94  , 337,  409,  499,  512,  540,  UUS, 
624,  741 

of  Yellow  Broom,  665 
of  young  Chrysanthemums,  171  ; Part- 
ridges, 385  ; Peach-trees  in  tubs,  271, 
348  ; Vines,  127,  416 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias, 
256 

Tree,  Apple,  an  old  Ribston  Pippin,  43S  ; 
an  ov  er-luxuriant,  374 ; dying  727, 
741,  etc.,  stunted,  a,  624 ; on  a wall,  499 
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Tr<c,  Birch,  as  a screen,  294 
Blue  Gum,  for  a room,  687  ; in  a young 
state,  687 

Carnations,  332,388,569;  in  open  air, 
336  ; treatment  of,  298 
< ’berry,  standard,  unfruitful,  36s 
Chinese  Lily,  flowering-shoot  of , 286 
Fern,  265  ; treatment  of  a,  015 
Ferns,  15;  some  good,  242 
Fig,  treatment  of  a,  450,  474  ; treatment 
of  an  old,  390 
frogs,  green,  342 
fruit,  walk,  an.  arched,  577 
maggots  on  a Pear,  189 
May,  grubs  in  a,  699,  710 
Medlar,  the,  359 

Mallow,  Annual,  the,  146;  flowering- 
shoot  of,  453  ; the,  453 
native  country  of  a,  443 
Orange,  cutting  back  a,  729  ; treatment 
of  an,  268 
Pieonies,  553 

Peach,  unfruitful,  an,  359,  375  ; un- 
satisfactory, an,  241,  250,  270  ; gum- 
ming, 698 

Pear,  an  unsatisfactory,  728  ; cater, 
pillars  on  a,  564  ; pyramid,  in.  fruit  - 
489  ; pyramid,  winter-pruned,  488 
plants  under  a Pear,  182 
Plum,  an  Orleans,  410 ; not  bearing, 
321 ; wall,  removing  a,  500 
Poplar,  destroying  a,  461 
Poppy,  the,  379 
Quince,  not  flowering,  368 
roots,  large,  414 ; old,  74 
Rose,  moving  a,  580 
Silver,  Leucadendron,  or  the,  430 
Strawberry,  or  Arbutus,  643 ; the 
Arbutuses  or,  551 
transplanting  Monkey,  337 
Walnut,  flowers  under  a,  287 
Yew,  hedge,  clipping  a,  710 
Trees  and  Privet,  enclosure  of  a,  48 
and  shrubs,  10,  23,  36,  48,  59,  74,  93,  113, 
125,  141,  155,  170,  183,  263,  286,  294, 
311,  325,  350,  361,  379,  397,  413,  421, 
441,  453,  460,  477,  489,  500,  519,  533, 
541,  558,  580,  585,  610,  628,  665,  685, 
699,  710,  722,  738  ; layering,  350 
Apple,  439  ; and  Pear,  moving,  529,  540; 
canker  in,  606,  624,  657  ; cordon,  557 ; 
espalier,  375  ; espalier,  treatment  of, 
698  ; etc. , stock  for,  653  ; moth  and, 
409  ; moth  on,  424  ; not  fruiting, 
511 ; old,  474,  489  ; on  a wall,  512 ; 
on  lawns,  659  ; pruning  large,  578 ; 
pruning  newly-planted,  608,  624  ; soil 
influence,  657  ; standard,  treatment 
of,  488  ; treatment  of,  450  ; unfruit- 
ful, 440  ; washing,  635 
Beech,  Rhododendrons  under,  478,  489 
Black  Currants,  treatment  of,  374 
blight  on  Pear,  188 

Cherry,  dying,  321 ; for  a cold  wall, 
592;  not  bearing,  270;  red-spider  on, 
489 

Chestnut,  414;  propagating,  39S ; 

trimming,  295 
choice  flowering,  286 
espalier  Apple,  337 
Ferns  under,  534 
Fig,  treatment  of,  425,  438,  488 
Filbert,  American  Blight,  and,  511 
fruit,  autumn  pruning,  528  ; best,  539  : 
canker  in,  674  ; canker  in,  and  its 
causes,  634  ; early  and  late  planting, 
303 ; espalier,  360,  634  (cut) ; for 
profit,  572,  592  ; in  pots,  373  ; laterals 
on,  385  ; liquid-manure  for,  385  ; 
management  of,  674  ; moisture  for, 
636  ; not  bearing,  416,  459 ; on  arches 
or  pergolas,  577  ; planting,  240,  250, 
359,  374,  424,  438,  728  ; planting  and 
pruning,  635  ; pruning,  389,  488,  499, 
698,  714,  727,  741 ; pruning  summer 
trained,  314  ; ripening  of  the  wood  of, 
636 ; standard  and  dwarf,  24  ; summer 
pruning,  269,  368  ; training,  499,  512  ; 
training  young,  271 ; treatment  of, 
557 ; upright  cordon,  439  ; wall,  for  a 
London  garden,  529;  watering,  34S 
winter  dressing,  606 
Grass  under,  318 
Holly,  planting,  379 
Horse-Chestnut,  plants  under,  5S5,  611 
horses  damaging,  82,  93 
in  a windy  spot,  379 
insects  on  Cherry,  1S8 
Mulberry,  728,  741 

Oak,  47S" ; and  Beech,  border  under,  421 
Orange,  old,  395  ; treatment  of,  700 
ornamental,  489 
overhanging,  209 

Peach,  black-fly  on,  728,  741  ; etc  , 409  ; 
fruit  dropping  off,  439,  451  ; in  a cold 
orchard-house,  375 ; in  pots,  225,  348 ; 
in  tubs,  treatment  of  young,  271, 
34S  ; Nectarines,  etc.,  460  ; planting, 
241,249,270,  450;  pruning,  540;  suc- 
cessful transplanting,  636 ; treatment 
of,  727,  741  ; watering,  511,  529,  578 ; 
when  to  move,  636  ; wire  for,  675,  6S4 
Pear  and  bush  Apple,  741  ; barren,  488 ; 
pyramid,  488  ; standard,  303;  treat- 
ment of,  424,  438  ; unfruitful,  271,  624 
Pine,  unhealthy,  397 
plants  under,  611 

Plum,  green-fly  on,  439  ; pruning,  385 
pruning  flowering,  294 
removing,  336 

Rose,  for  a wall,  682  ; in  open  ground 
378 ; planting,  547 
shrubs  under,  326 
tall  evergreens  under,  23 
transplanting,  441 
treatment  of  young  Plum,  211 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


Trees,  unfruitful  Plum,  303 
vegetables  under,  336 
weeping,  125  ; in  small  places,  125 
White  Thorn,  558 
Yew,  at  Tregullow,  Cornwall,  361 
young  Peach  and  Nectarine,  240 
Trellis,  climbers  for  a,  558 
creepers  on  a,  485 
dark-red  Kose  for  a,  54T 
Trellises,  climbers  for,  284 
for  Dipladenias,  128 
Trench,  Celery  in  a,  168 
Trenches,  Celery  without,  700 
Trenching,  bastard,  for  Kaspberries,  94 
chalky  soils,  468 

digging,  and  deep  cultivation,  617 
Triehopilia  tortilis,  115 
Tritoma  glaucescens,  590 
llvaria,  590 
Trollius,  201 
enroptBug,  291 

Tropscolum  pentaphyllum,  177 
speciosum,  sowing,  104 
tricolorum,  treatment  of,  161 
Truffles,  456 

Trumpet-flower,  White  Peruvian,  157 
Tuberose,  10,  103 
growing  a,  118,  129,  296 
leaves  of  a withered,  17(1 
Tuberoses  not  flowering,  337 
not  starting,  176 

Tuberous  Begonias,  315,  341,  358,  567,  615, 
650  ; and  the  frost,  480  ; bed.  if,  699  ; 
from  seed,  601,  730 ; not  flowering, 
620  ; striking  cuttings  of,  229 
rooted  and  bulbous  plants  in  baskets, 
447 

Tubers,  Begonia,  storing,  653,  671 

Dahlia,  starting,  10  ; storing,  502,  516 
Tubs  and  pots,  hardy  plants  in,  735 
Chrysanthemums  in,  320 
soap,  for  Tomatoes,  740 
young  Peach-trees  in,  treatment  of,  348 
Tufted' Pansies,  272,  309;  cuttings,  350; 
propagation  of,  350 ; pruning  the 
plants,  350 

Tulip,  garden,  the,  211 
seed,  403 
Tulips,  176 
flowers  of  late,  211 
for  a round  bed,  604 
for  bedding,  553 
for  forcing  in  pots,  342 
Violas  in  beds  with  Hydrangeas  and, 
437 

Turf,  soil,  drying,  375 
uses  of,  263,  280,  291 
Turkeys,  a hint  on  fattening,  456 
feeding  young,  444 
rearing,  161 
Turnip  culture,  18 
.Early  Snowball,  213 
fly,  214 

hong  White  Meaux,  464 
seed  not  growing,  443 
Vellow  Dutch,  18 

Yellow  Flat  Purple-top  Montgomery, 
463 

Turnips,  82,  278,  434 
broadcast,  sowing,  463 
for  winter,  335 
garden,  463 
\ erv  early  sowing,  463 
White,  198 
winter  supply,  463 
Tussilago  fragrans,  551 


u 

Unfruitful  Apple-trees,  440 

Pear-trees,  624 

I luhealthy  Abutilon  leaves,  368 
chickens,  206 
fowls,  614 

Geranium  leaves  in  a window,  498 
Rose  leaf,  368 

C cheated  fernery,  an,  689,  728 
■greenhouse,  2,  16,  69,  78,  108,  122,  138, 
~ 150,  297,  356,  404,  422,  432,  458,  471, 
496,  624,  552,  568,  584,  616,  648,  664. 
674,  701,  706,  713;  Climbing  Roses  in 
ail,  476,  481,  720,  736;  flowers  in  an, 
670 

greenhouses,  727 
Upright  cordon  fruit-trees,  439 
Urine  as  liquid-manure,  159 
as  manure,  571 


V 

V ALLOT  A offsets,  96 
purpurea,  391,  688 
Vanda  Ainesiana,  273,  702 
gigantea,  45 
Lamcllata  Boxali,  610 
teres,  26, 716 
tricolor  insignis,  135 
Variegated  Kales,  334 
Varieties  of  garden  Fuchsias,  349 
Fnsd,  Daffodils  in  a,  711 
Draccena  tenninalis  in  a,  498 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  in  a,  405 
l,iiy  of  the  Valley  in,  331 
Roses  in  a,  299 

Tea  Roses  in  a,  in  the  home,  299 
Vases,  annuals  for,  331 
baskets  and,  Roses  in,  2^7J 
flowers  for,  331 
Geraniums  for,  463 
plants  for,  135 


Vegetable  crops,  successional,  81 
garden,  2,  16,  30,  42,  56,  66,  78,  92,  108, 
122,  138,  150,  164,  180,  196,  222,  234, 

248,  262,  276,  292,  308,  324,  240,  356, 

372,  388,  404,  418,  432,  446,  458,  471, 

482,  496,  510,  524,  538,  552,  568,  584, 

600,  616,  632,  648,  664,  678,  694,  706, 

720,  730 

kitchen  refuse  as  manure,  486,  507,  509  ; 

Vegetable  Marrow,  a good  type  of,  265 ; 

White,  good  type  of,  101 
Vegetable  Marrows,  82,  101,  123,  198,  266, 
278,  335  ; between  Roses,  82 ; fruiting, 

279  ; growing  for  market,  101  ; plant- 
ing  out,  101 ; raising  the  plants,  101 ; l 
treatment  of,  259  ; neglected,  a,  700 
Vegetables,  714 
cesspool  contents  for,  661 
crowded,  233 

early,  sowing  seeds  of,  659 
for  show,  301 
in  a small  garden, *721 
names  of,  369 
packing,  235 
under  trees,  336 
winter  and  spring,  206 
Ventilation  for  Ferns,  615 
for  window  plants,  280,  294 
greenhouse,  368 
Ventilator,  lantern,  63 
Verandah,  Climbing  Roses  for  a,  503,  517 
London,  flowers  for  a,  43,  53 
open,  plants  for  an,  105 
plants  for  a,  237 
Vines  and  Clematis  on  a,  258 
Verbena,  Lemon-scented,  parasites  on, 
376,  390 ; striking  cuttings  of  a,  157, 
172,  186,  202 
Sweet-scented,  448,  479 
Verbenas,  309 

for  late  autumn  blooming,  544 
Veronica  and  Gum  Cistus,  moving,  142 
I Veronicas  643 
j in  pots,  638 

Victoria  Regia,  the,  713 

Villa  gardens,  hardy  fruits  for,  714 

Vinca  rosea,  a well-grown  specimen,  of, 

333 

Vincas  or  Periwinkles,  643 
View  in  a Devonshire  garden,  587 
in  the  garden  at  Tregullow,  Scorn'er, 
Cornwall,  361 

in  the  Palm-house,  Streatham  Hall, 
Exeter,  559 

Villa  occupiers,  poultry  for,  353 
Vine  border,  fungus  in  a,  105  ; manure 
for  a,  374  ; using  manure  on  a,  606 
borders,  manure  on,  592 
t Claret,  the,  379 

covered  walk  in  a Venetian  garden, 

381  ; in  Mr.  Edeu’sgarden  at  Venice, 
381 

culture,  notes  on  pot,  281 ; outdoor, 
540 

cuttings,  474,  489,  499 
fruiting  badly,  304 
management  of  a,  625 
mildew  on  a,  249,  270 
roots,  557 

shoots,  weak,  197,  211 
treatment  of  a,  198,  210,  578 
Vines  and  Clematis  on  a verandah,  258 
and  Peaches  for  early  forcing,  211,  225, 
240 

and  red-spider,  241,  270,  303 
after  fruiting,  261 
breaking  irregularly,  153,  170 
coal  tar  on,  635 
disbudding,  48 
etc.,  planting,  410 
etc.,  training,  683 
grafting,  460,  474,  488 

! Grape,  in  pots,  529  ; treatment  of,  390  I 
growing,  57,  578 
j ill-ripened,  636 

in  an  unheated  greenhouse,  4,  374 
in  fruit,  • well  managed  pot,  281 
j management  of,  558 

j manure  for,  675 

manuring,  120 
l mildew  on,  170,  188 

1 neglected,  540,  697,  726 
outdoor,  675 
pot,  ripening  of,  636 
j propagating  Grape,  189 

pruning.  337,  529, 541, 578 ; and  peeling, 

| 511 
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red-spider  on,  271 
removing  old,  303 
stopping,  146, 151 
training  and  pruning,  459 
treatment  of,  4,  48,  94,  337  , 409.  499, 
612,  540,  608,  624,  741 
unsatisfactory,  250,  270 
watering,  624,  741 
young,  treatment  of,  127,  416 
Vinery,  a late,  625 
Camellias  in  a,  10 
Cucumbers  in  a,  426 
destroying  mealy-bug  in  a,  424, 438 
Figs  in  a,  474 
flowering  plants  in  a,  422 
forcing  Rhubarb  in  a,  618 
Grapes  from  a small,  weight  of,  511 
management  of  a,  410 
moving;  a,  303 
red-spider  in  a,  697 
Roses  in  a,  457,  476 
unheated.  Fig-tree  in  an,  33,  48 
walls,  limewash  on,  684 
Vineries,  Peaches  in,  424,  438 
soil  versus  paved  for,  281 
Violas  in  a north  border,  35 
in  beds  with  Hydrangeas  and  Tulips, 
437 

free-flowering,  452 


Violas,  Pansies,  4c.,  291,  312 
Violets,  295 
and  red-spider,  514 
best  aspect  for,  110 
Double  and  Single,  599 
flowering  in  winter,  619 
for  autumn  and  winter,  744 
for  winter  blooming,  110,  159 
framing,  418 
in  a frame,  730 

in  frames,  57,  69,  296,  317,  337,  569 
in  winter,  406 
Neapolitan,  the,  599 
not  flowering,  273 

Virginian  Creeper,  489  ; Veitch’s,  461,  542  ; 
Veitch’s,  on  fruit-tree  walls,  441,  450  ; 
propagating  a,  478,  489 
Vitis  vinifera  purpurea,  279 


w 


WALK,  an  orchard  fruit-tree,  577 
edging  for  a,  724,  742 
Moss  on  a,  363 
Nut,  a,  579 

Vine-covered,  in  a Venetian  garden, 
381 ; in  Mr.  Eden's  garden  at  Venice, 
381 

winter’s,  a,  647 
Walks,  arches  over,  71 
asphalting,  259 

creeper-covered,  pergolas  or,  485 
garden,  stone  slabs  for,  417,  440 
gravel,  513 
Grass,  40 

Wall,  a double-flowered  Ivy  - lea  red 
Pelargonium  on  a,  620 
and  rock  plants,  choice,  131 
an  unsightly,  711 
Apple-tree  on  a,  499 
Apple-trees  on  a,  151,  512 
Cherries  and  Plums  for  a west,  374 
Clematis  for  a house,  236,  258 
climbers  for  a house,  268 
cold,  Cherry-trees  for  a,  592 
covering  a,  518 

fruit-trees  for  a London  garden,  529 
for  rock  plants,  a plan,  611 ; a section 
and  elevation,  611 
greenhouse,  Myrtles  on  a,  70 
group  of  Solomon’s  Seal  at  the  bottom  of  i 
a,  707 

house,  creeper  for  a,  518,  527  ; Roses  for 
a,  420 

Ivy  on,  242,  251 

north-east,  fruit-trees  for  a,  146 
north,  opposite  a drawing-room,  cover- 
ing a,  498 ; north,  self-elinging  plants 
for  a,  59 

north-west,  creepers  for  a,  649  ; of  a 
house,  creepers  for  a,  675 
of  a house  end,  creepers  for  a,  53 
Old  Cluster  Rose  on  a,  605 
plant,  the  Clematis  as  a,  379 
plants  for  a,  209 
Plum-tree,  removing  a,  500 
profitable  use  of  a,  24 
Rose,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  on  a,  555  ; on  a 
house,  298 
Rose-trees  for  a,  682 
Roses,  457,  475  ; choice  climbing,  155  ; 

etc.,  on  a,  378,  394,  533 
Rue,  the,  647 

south,  Chrysanthemums  on  a,  117  ; 

fruit-trees  on  a,  33 
south-east,  Passion-flower  on  a,  327 
sunless,  creeper  for  a,  581 
trees  unfruitful,  119 
Walls,  Apples  for,  240 
damp,  Ferns  for  covering,  134 
fruit-tree,  Veitch’s  Virginian  C’reeperon, 
441,  450 

glass  copings  for,  126 
north-west  climbers  for,  159, 165 
open,  Peaches  on,  77 
Plums  on,  658 
Roses  on,  328,  605 
vinery,  limewash  on,  684 
Wallflower  leaves,  holes  in,  289 
culture,  a failure  in,  85 
Wallflowers,  295,  724,  741 
after  blooming,  159,  273 
Walnut-tree,  flowers  under  a,  2S7 
Walnuts,  keeping,  451 
pruning,  500 

Wardian-case,  Ferns  dying  in  a,  468 
Washing  Apple-trees,  635 
the  roots  of  plants,  656 
Wasps,  394 

nests,  destroying,  463,  473 
Water,  abundance  of,  23S 
for  ducks,  64 

, garden,  a,  at  Elieabeth,  .Vnr  Jersey, 

515 

gardens,  515 

hot,  pipes,  for  a forcing-honse,  526 
Lily,  raising  a,  from  seed,  76,  113  ; The 
Royal,  and  other  aquatic  reoetation, 
718 

manure  in  a conservatory,  713 
| Mint,  for,  336 

pipes,  hot,  for  a forcing-house,  517 
plants,  indoor,  713 
rain,  galvanised-iron  cistern  for.  171 
soapy,  applying,  to  plants,  238 
soda  in,  for  plants,  722 
soot,  using,  339,  451,  477,  4S4 
Watering  fruit-trees,  348 
Maiden-hair  Fern,  297,  313 
Peach-trees,  611,  578 
Pear-trees,  529 
pots  of  seedlings,  163 


Watering  Vines,  624,  741 
Watercress,  60 
bed,  making  a,  63 
culture,  60,  644 
Duckweed  and,  199 
growing,  449 
in  boxes,  219 
Wax,  extracting,  444 
Weak  Vine  shoots,  197 
Weeds  in  a pond,  199 
Weedy  garden,  a,  505 

Weeping  Beech,  585 ; in  Aldenhara  lions,-  1 
Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts,  585 
Elms,  183 ; Wy eh,  539 
trees,  125;  in  small  places,  125 
Wych  Elm,  the,  183 
Weigela  rosea,  665 
Weigelas,  350,  580 
Wellingtonia,  treatment  of  a,  74 
with  two  leaders,  738 
When  to  move  Peach-trees,  636 
Which  way  should  the  plant  rows  run?  I 
222 

White  and  Red  Currants,  528;  Roses  for  1 
pegging  down,  393 
Autumn  Anemone,  the,  505 
Azalea,  treatment  of  a,  186 
Carnations,  596 
Cedar,  221 

Cluster  Rose,  the,  307 
flowers  for  autumn,  505  ; in  June  and  I 
July,  230 
Jasmine,  505 
Lily  in  a greenhouse,  502 
Lobelia  compacts,  297 
Passion-flower,  the  hardy,  427 
Peruvian  Trumpet-flower,  157 
Poppy  for  cutting,  483 
Poppies,  223 
Roses,  328 
Stocks,  337 
Thorn-trees,  old,  558 
Wild  garden,  Campanulas  in  the,  347 
gardening,  707 

Window  and  room  gardening,  568,  648  ; 1 
plants,  706 

bath-room,  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  in  a,.  1 
21 

boxes,  196  ; British  Ferns  in,  134 ; filling,  j 
722,  738  ; in  a London  suburb,  flowers  I 
for  a,  32  ; in  autumn,  371 : in  winter,.  I 
595 

Chrysanthemums  in  a,  612,  622 
clindnng  plants  rowiid  a, atm,  Waltham-  I 
terrace,  Blackrock,  near  Dublin,  539 
conservatory  and  boxes,  71 
culture,  Narcissi,  Daffodils,  and  Jonquils.  I 
for,  361 

Cyclamen  in  a,  556 
Cypripediums  for  a,  173 
dairy,  Ferns  and  evergreen  plants  for  a,  J 
43,  53 

flowers,  bulbous  Irises  as,  576  ; for  the  1 
winter,  472  ; in  winter,  576 
gardening,  2, 16, 30,  42,  54,  66, 78, 92, 108,  J 
122,  138,  150,  164,  180,  208,  222,  234,  I 

248,  262,  276,  292,  308,  324,  340,  356,  I 

372,  388,  404,  418,  432,  446,  458,  471,  1 

482,  496,  510,  524  , 538,  552,  568,  584,  J 

600,  616,  664, 678, 694,  736  ; house  and,  1 
2,  16,  30,  42,  54,  66,  78,  92,  108,  1 
122,  138,  150,  164,  185,  195,  217,  226,  \ 

236,  258,  268,  279,  293,  331,  345,  361,  I 

371,  391,  410,  417,  442,  462,  471,  486.  j 

498,  517,  527,  556,  574,  595,  604,  622,  I 

643,  655,  675,  687,  693,  711,  721,  738 
town,  72,  17 

Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  in  a,  6 
Hyacinths  in  pots  in  a,  21 
Odontoglossum  Rossi  for  a,  173 
Orchid,  capital,  a,  34 
Orchids,  716 ; for  a,  173 
parlour  plant  for  a,  154, 173 
plant,  a good,  280 
planting  a border  under,  177 
plants,  632,  6S7 ; not  flowering  in  a.  \ 
471  ; Petunias  as,  305 ; propagation  j 
of,  280,  293 ; Tuberous  Begonias  as,  ] 
21 ; ventilation  for,  280,  294 ; plants 
for  a,  693,  711 

sunny  pot-plants  for  a,  53,  71 
Tea  Rose  in  a,  154, 173 
Tuberous  Begonias  in  a,  130,  154,  174 
unhealthy  Geranium  leav  es  in  a,  498 
Windows,  plants  for,  26 
border  under,  planting  a,  154, 173 
Campanulas  for,  21 
Zygopetalum  Mackavi  in  a,  173 
Windy  locality,  smokv  and,  Roses  for  a./ 
37S,  393 

Wineberry,  Japanese,  474,  499 
Winter  and  autumn,  Violets  for,  744 
and  spring,  Lettuces  for,  31S  ; Mush-j 
rooms  in,  503  ; vegetables,  266 
Bees,  preparation  for,  401 
blooming,  Aphelandra  Roezli  for,  44S  ;l 
Honeysuckles,  two,  657 ; Orchids,] 
259 ; plants,  growing  on,  20S  ; young 
seedlings  for,  248 
I Cherry,  422,  4S6,  553,  667 
Christmas  Roses  in,  54 
Cucumbers,  340 
dressing  fruit-trees,  606 
early,  autumn  and,  plants  for,  509 
flow  ering  Begonia,  a good,  406  ; Cactus,] 
C22  ; Orchids,  497  ; plants,  56,  316  , 
plants,  choice,  56:  plants  for,  2651 
shrubs,  36  ; stove  plants,  4S7  ; Zonal 
Pelargoniums  for,  594 
flowers,  a few  good,  667 ; for  cutting 
during,  594  ; in,  447 
food  for  fowls  in,  493,  565 
forcing  hardy  plants  for,  418 
Death,  a,  choiring  habit  of  plant,  502  ] 
Heliotrope,  551 
in  the  garden,  651 
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■Winter  Jasmine,  titiS 
Leek,  hardy , 700 
Lettuces  in,  306 
Lilies  in,  413 

management  of  an  Orchid-house  in, 
073 

Onions  and  Spinach,  434 
Parsley  in,  440,  405,  477 
plants  in,  ventilation  for,  280,  204 
i'osy,  a,  055 
Posies,  055 
preparing  for,  355 
pruned  Pyramid  Pear-tree,  488 
should  Odontoglossums,  etc.,  he  kept 
dry  in  ? 014 
Spinach,  334 
supply,  214 

Tomato-house  in,  use  of,  383 
Tomatoes  for,  588 
Turnips  for,  335 
use  of  a propagator  in,  556 
using  the  lawn-mower  in,  530 
Violets,  406  ; flowering  in,  019 
window-boxes  in,  595  ; flowers  for,  472  ; 
in,  576 

young  Carrots  for,  319 
Wintering  Begonia  tubers,  406 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  525 
Echeverias,  517 
Gaillardias,  471 
Geraniums,  304,  461 
Single  Dahlias,  363,  371 
Winter’s  walk,  a,  647 


Wire  for  Peach-trees,  676,  6S4 
galvanised,  and  Raspberries,  390  ; pegs, 
32 

fences,  Rose  for,  29 
netting  for  Peas,  18 
Wireworm,  187,  201 
Wireworms  and  pot  plants,  17 
destroying,  294 
getting  rid  of,  532,  515 
in  Hyacinth  pots,  19 
Wistaria,  caterpillars  on  a,  461 
old,  an,  085 

sinensis,  141 ; flowers  of,  141 
Wood  ashes  in  potting-soil,  705,  720 
exhausted,  408 
tires,  43 

for  Orchid-baskets,  500 
of  the  Hornbeam,  444 
peryola  of,  a,  485 
Wooden  hoardings,  301 
Woodlice,  a plague  of,  382 
and  ants  in  a frame,  89  ; in  frames,  96 
destroying,  179 

or  slaters  in  a Mushroom-house,  214, 
236 

plague  of,  404 

Work,  garden,  2,  16,  30,  42,  54,  60,  78,  92, 
108,  122,  138,  150,  164,  180,  190,  208, 

222,  234,  248,  262,  270,  292,  308,  324, 

340,  356,  372,  388,  404,  418,  432,  440, 

458,  471,  482,  496,  510,  524,  538,  552, 

568,  584,  600,  010,  032,  048,  664,  094, 

706,  720,  736 


Work  in  a garden,  634 

in  tile  town  garden,  3,  16,  30,  42,  55, 
Oli,  78,  92,  109,  138,  150,  104,  180, 
190,  222,  234,  248,  202,  277,  292,  308, 

324,  340,  35(5,  372,  388,  404,  418,  432, 

440,  458,  471,  482,  496,  510,  524,  538, 

552,  568,  584,  600,  016,  032,  649,  604, 

678,  094,  700,  720,  730 

week’s,  the  coming,  3,  10,  30,  42,  55,  07, 
79,  92,  109,  122,  138,  150,  104,  180,  190, 
208,  223,  234,  248,  202,  277,  292,  308, 

324,  340,  356,  373,  388,  404,  418,  432, 

440,  458,  471,  482,  490,  510,  524,  538, 

552,  508,  585,  600,  616,  632,  649,  604, 

678,  094,  706,  721,  730 

Working  hours,  gardener’s,  220 
Worms  and  Pansies,  51 
at  the  roots  of  Chrysanthemums,  247, 
272,  278 ; of  plants,  245 
in  a lawn,  505 
in  lawns,  513 

in  a Passion-flower  pot,  745 
on  Roses,  719,  737 
Wreath  making,  Narcissus  for,  403 
Wyandottes,  Silver,  493,  523,  536 
Wych  Elms,  Weeping,  539 


X 

^ERANTHEMUM,  148 


Y 

YEW  hedge,  an  old,  397,  500 

Irish,  the,  325  ; the,  or  Phretujc 
Court,  251 
properly  placed,  251 
Yew-trees  at  Tregullow,  Cornwall,  361 
Yews,  221 

Golden  specimen,  251 
Yulan,  280 


z 

ZAUSCH  NERI A eali  fornica,  320 
Zinnia  elegans,  093 
Zinnias  failing,  273 
Zonal  and  ltegal  Pelargoniums,  729 
Pelargonium,  a,  308 

Pelargoniums  and  Chinese  Primulas, 
soil  for,  509  ; and  Fuchsias,  treat- 
ment of,  250  ; Double  Red,  187  ; for 
winter  dowering,  594  ; large-dowered, 
239,  205 

Zygopetalum  Mackayi  in  a window,  173 
rostratum,  400 
I Zygopetalums,  743 
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Aconites  in  pots  . . . . 9 

Annuals,  hardy,  for  show  4 
Aphelandras  . . . . 10 

Ash,  the  Flowering  (Frax- 
inus  ornus)  . . . . 11 

Asparagus-bed,  an  old  . . 8 

Aspidistras,  dividing  . . 10 
Begonias  for  bedding  . . 7 

Birds 13 

Bouvardias  and  Helio- 
tropes   6 

Camellias  flowering  too 

soon  10 

Camellias  in  a vinery  . . 10 
Carrots  and  their  culture  8 
Cineraria  culture  . . . . 10 


Cockroaches,  destroying  6 
Conservatory  . . . . 2 

Conservatory,  heating  a 8 
Creeper,  evergreen  . . 10 
Cypripedium  Irapianum  5 
Dahlia  tubers,  starting  . . 10 
Delphiniums,  hybrid  . . 3 

Dendrobium  Brymeria- 

num  5 

Dendrobium  Pierardi  . . 5 

Deutzia,  dividing  a . . 11 
Deutzias,  treatment  of  . . 10 
Ferns  under  glass  . . 2 

Fire-clay  for  grafting  . . 5 

Freesia  and  Daffodil 
bulbs  7 


Freesias  and  theirculture  9 

Fruit  garden  . . . . 2 

Fruit-trees  for  use  and 

ornament 4 

Fruit-trees,  grafting  . . 4 

Fruit-trees,  standard  and 

dwarf  4 

Fuchsias  for  bedding  out  4 

Funkia  grandiflora  in  a 

room  6 

Garden,  notice  to  quit  a 3 
Gardens,  rustic  fences  in  6 
Garden  work  . . . . 2 

Genista  cuttings  . . . . 10 

“Geraniums,”  Zonal,  in 
a room 6 


Grapes  for  early  forcing. . 4 

Greenhouses,  heating  . . 3 

Greenhouse,  unheated  . . 2 

Hyacinths  in  pots,  &c.  . . 6 

Lilies,  Chinese  Sacred, 
not  flowering  . . . . 6 

Mushroom-growiDg  . . 8 

Mushroom-growing,  open- 

air  8 

Narcissus  bulbs  ..  ..  3 

Outdoor  garden  . . . . 2 

Peach  for  a cool  lean-to 

house  4 

Pear  - tree,  Jargonelle, 

grafting  a 5 

Plants,  choice  stove  . . 10 


Pelargoniums,  Zonal  and 


Ivy-leaved  . . . . 9 

Plants  for  a dry  spot  . . 4 

Plants  for  a glazed  porch  6 
Plants  for  edging  groups  7 
Poultry  and  rabbits  . . 13 
Question,  a legal  . . . . 7 

Questions  and  answers  . . 11 
Rhubarb  for  show  . . 8 

Rose,  Austrian  Copper  . . 2 

Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  in  a 

window 6 

Rose-cuttings,  striking  . . 1 

Roses  in  a conservatory. . 2 

Roses,  pruning  . . 1 

Stove  2 


Strawberry  planting  . . 4 

Tigridias  in  a room  . . 6 

Tomatoes  in  a greenhouse  8 

Tomato-house,  tempera- 
ture of  a 8 

Town  garden,  work  in 

the 3 

Tree-Carnations,  growing  l'J 

Tuberoses 1 ') 

Vegetable  garden. . ..  2 

Vines  in  an  unheated 

house  4 

Vines,  treatment  of  . . 4 

Week’s  work,  the  com- 
ing   3 

Window  gardening  ..  2 


ROSES. 

PRUNING  ROSES. 
I suppose  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that 
we  shall  ever  get  the 
different  types  of  Hy- 
brid Perpetual  Roses 
arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  amateurs 
who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  their 
different  characters 
may  select  them  with- 
out getting  those  they 
do  not  want.  The 
experienced  Rosarian 
knows  at  a glance, 
when  he  sees  a Rose 
growing,  the  type  to 
which  it  belongs,  and 
if  he  takes  it  in  hand 
he  knows  the  treat- 
ment it  requires.  He 
will  not  be  long  in 
deciding  in  his  own 
mind  the  kind  of  stock 
that  will  suit  it  best, 
and  the  system  of 
pruning  that  should 
be  followed  in  re- 
gard to  it ; but  the 
inexperienced  ama- 
teur has  not  this 
knowledge  to  assist 
him.  I there- 
fore maintain 
that  it  is  the 
business  of 
those  1 who 
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grow  Roses  for  sale  to  arrange  the  differen 
types  separately,  so  that  those  who  wan 
vigorous  growers  may  select  them,  and  th 
same  with  those  which  form  heads  or  bushe 
of  more  compact  form.  To  make  my  meariin. 
clear,  I will  mention  two  or  three  of  the  Hybric 
Perpetuals  that  will  show  the  character  of  th 
vigorous  growers  round  which  many  other 
could  be  grouped  as  forming  a well  recognisei 
type— these  are  Charles  Lefe.bvre,  Magna  Charta 
Madame  Nachury,  and  General  Jacqueminot 
and  as  representing  the  type  of  the  more  com 
pact  growers,  I may  mention  Captain  Christy 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  and  La  France.  It  may  b< 
said  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  grouping 
the  different  forms  in  this  way,  but  it  is  m3 
opinion  that  it  would  help  the  amateur  con 
siderably  to  understand  better  how  to  prum 
them.  Indeed,  that  is  the  object  for  which  1 
pen  these  remarks,  as  it  is  a well-known  fact 
that  quite  half  of  the  Roses  that  are  planter 
every  year  die  before  the  end  of  the  third  seasor 
afterwards.  I do  not  say  that  unskilful  pruning 
is  alone  the  cause  of  this,  but  it  has  a good  dea! 
to  do  with  it ; because  the 

Strong  and  the  weak  growers  are  pruned 
on  the  same  lines,  as  there  is  nothing  to  guide 
the  operator  in  the  absence  of  practical  know- 
ledge of  how  to  proceed.  But  if  the  two  dif- 
ferent types  were  arranged  in  the  way  I suggest, 
and  it  became  a recognised  rule  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prune  each  one  on  different  lines, 
the  loss  of  the  plants  every  year  would  not  be 
so  great  as  it  is  now,  as  I am  quite  certain  that 
severe  pruning  is  alone  the  cause  of  half  the 
losses  amongst  those  which  for  convenience 
sake  I call  compact  growers.  It  is  ten  years 
ago  since  I began  experimenting  in  this  direction 
and  I have  had  ample  opportunities  of  proving 
that  the  sturdy-growing’^  varieties,  like  Captain 


Christy,  will  live  longer  and  produce  more 
flowers,  and  these  equally  as  good  in  quality,  if 
pruned  but  little  or  not  at  all.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  all  the  pruning  they  want  is  just  to  shorten 
back  any  stray  shoot  that  has  grown  away  from  its 
neighbours.  With  regard  to  the  strong  growers, 
the  way  in  which  they  grow  and  flower  when 
trained  to  walls  and  pillars,  and  the  number  of 
years  they  live  when  allowed  more  freedom, 
clearly  proves  that  the  annual  hard  pruning  is 
altogether  a mistake.  If  the  different  growers 
were  classed  in  the  way  I suggest,  the  amateur 
could  select  those  that  suited  him  best,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  would  soon  understand  how  to 
prune  them.  As  at  present  arranged,  we  see 
Rose-beds  and  borders  containing  plants  with  a 
great  diversity  of  growth,  some  weak  and 
struggling  to  live,  while  others  with  long  and 
vigorous  shoots  overtop  them,  which  need  not 
be.  There  is  a sufficient  number  in  each  of  the 
two  groups  or  types  to  make  a display  that 
will  satisfy  the  wants  of  all  reasonable  people, 
if  the  grower  for  sale  would  only  so  arrange 
them.  At  the  same  time  they  would  be  render- 
ing assistance  to  a most  deserving  class  of  culti- 
vators. J.  C.  C. 


3388.— Striking  Rose  cuttings.— If  you 

refer  to  Rose  cuttings  that  are  to  be  obtained  in 
the  open  air,  I may  tell  you  that  your  inquiry  has 
come  too  late  for  this  season  for  you  to  secure 
anything  like  satisfactory  results.  If  you  decide 
on  making  a trial,  plant  the  cuttings  in  a parti- 
ally shady  place  in  the  open  air,  and  the  more 
sheltered  it  is  from  the  north  and  east  winds 
the  better.  For  cuttings  select  well-ripened 
shoots  the  size  of  a Cedar-pencil,  and  bury  them 
two-thirds  of  their  length  in  the  soil.  Let  the 
plants  remain  two  years  before  you  move  them. 
— J.  C.  C. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  stated  if  the  cut- 
tings will  be  procurable  from  plants  under  glass  or 
not,  nor  if  you  intend  trying  to  root  them  under 
glass  or  in  the  open  borders.  The  best  of  the 
wood  that  has  escaped  injury  from  the  winter’s 
frost  will  strike  fairly  well  now,  but  it  would 
have  been  very  much  better  if  done  late  in  the 
previous  autumn.  Supposing  then  that  the 
plants  you  wish  to  increase  your  stock  from  are 
in  the  open  ground ; choose  the  ripest  and 
soundest  of  the  wood,  cut  them  up  into  6-inch 
and  9-inch  lengths,  letting  the  base  of  the 
cutting  be  cut  through  clean  with  a sharp 
knife  and  close  under  an  eye  or  bud.  Plant  in 
good  soil  that  contains  a fair  amount  of  sand, 
and  place  a little  sand  at  the  bottom  of  each 
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cutting.  Insert  them  quite  three-fourths  of 
their  length,  and  cover  over  with  a little  short 
straw  or  hay.  If  this  be  done  upon  a warm 
border,  many  of  them  will  strike  root,  although, 
as  I before  remarked,  they  would  have  been  much 
better  if  inserted  last  autumn.  Plants  resulting 
from  such  cuttings  will  be  ready  for  transplanting 
next  spring.  In  case  thecuttings  can  be  obtained 
from  plants  under  glass,  and  that  are  now  in 
growth,  choose  the  short,  half-ripened  lateral 
shoots.  Those  where  a flower  has  been  borne 
are  the  best,  and  in  just  the  proper  stage  of 
growth.  Cut  them  off  with  a slight  heel  of  the 
old  wood  attached,  insert  in  pots  of  sandy  leaf- 
soil,  and  keep  them  quite  close  under  a bell- 
glass  in  the  same  temperature  and  house  they 
are  now  growing  in.  Sprinkle  them  well  after 
they  are  inserted  in  the  pots.  In  about  a month 
they  will  have  callused  at  the  bottoms,  and  may 
be  assisted  with  a gentle  bottom-heat,  when  the 
majority  of  them  will  root  freely.  After  they 
are  well  rooted  remove  the  glass  by  degrees,  and 
pot  off  the  young  plants  into  single  pots.  Keep 
close  for  a little  while  after  the  first  potting. 
Such  plants  may  be  turned  out  next  autumn  or 
spring. — P.  U. 

341-2. — Roses  in  a conservatory.— If 

the  Roses  are  planted  out  in  the  border  it  would 
kill  them  to  take  them  up  and  plant  them  in  the 
open  air.  If  you  want  to  have  forced  Roses 
treated  in  the  way  you  suggest  they  must  be 
cultivated  in  pots — and  rather  large  ones,  too — 
to  be  effective.  Even  then  you  must  not  take 
the  plants  into  the  open  air  before  the  beginning 
of  .1  uue,  or  they  will  not  flower  freely  the  next 
year.  J f you  adopt  pot  culture  the  pots  ought 
not  to  be  plunged  in  the  border  while  they  are 
in  the  house  ; it  would  make  the  roots  too  cold. 

— J.  C.  C. 

From  the  nature  of  the  latter  portion  of 

your  query  I should  infer  that  the  plants  are 
growing  in  pots  ; if  so,  they  will  be  a great  deal 
better  off  in  the  open  air  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer.  But  you  must  not  set  them 
out-of-doors  directly  the  “forced  flowering  is 
over.”  If  you  do  so  their  young  growths  will  pro- 
bably get  checked  by  the  change.  This  would 
have  a serious  effect  upon  their  future  blooming, 
as  much  depends  upon  the  young  growths 
being  healthy  and  properly  ripened.  About  the 
middle  of  .July  you  may  safely  plunge  the  pots 
in  the  open  border  ; indeed,  this  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  allowing  the  sun  and  wind  to  play 
upon  the  pots  and  so  parch  up  the  more  fibrous 
roots.  Remove  to  a pit  or  frame  as  soon  as  the 
first  frosts  appear,  and  introduce  into  heat  again 
early  in  the  year.  Supposing  your  plants  not 
to  be  in  pots,  you  would  not  be  able  to  take 
them  up  from  the  inside  border  and  pot  them 
during  the  summer  ; at  least,  not  so  that  they 
would  be  serviceable  for  forcing  the  next  spring. 
In  that  case  you  must  let  them  have  all  the  air 
and  light  possible,  and  so  induce  them  to  ripen 
their  growth  by  giving  them  as  nearly  an  out- 
door treatment  as  you  can. — P.  U. 

3400. — Austrian  Copper  Rose.— This 
Rose  should  not  be  pruned  now,  as  by  doing  so 
the  growths  that  would  flower  will  be  out  away. 
If  the  plant  is  overgrown,  prune  it  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  fade.  If,  however,  you  value  the 
plant  let  it  grow  its  own  way,  and  in  a year  or 
two  you  may  increase  the  number  by  taking  oft' 
the  suckers  which  a vigorous  plant  invariably 
sends  out  from  the  stem.  This  and  the  Persian 
Roses  make  a capital  hedge  as  a dividing  line  in 
a garden,  as  they  grow  freely  and  produce  a 
surprising  number  of  flowers  early  in  the 
summer. — J.  C.  C. 

By  no  means  prune  the  long  growths 

upon  this,  as  they  will  produce  flowers  from 
almost  every  eye  upon  the  long  shoots.  Very 
little  pruning  is  needed  for  this  variety,  and 
that  consists  of  removing  the  few  weak  side- 
shoots  there  may  be.  Do  this  at  the  end  of 
March.  When  the  long  shoots  have  flowered 
remove  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  endeavour 
to  get  more  strong  growths  for  next  spring’s 
use.  The  Austrian  Briers  do  not  flower  well 
more  than  once  during  the  year,  and  the  best 
blooms  are  produced  upon  the  growth  of  the 
previous  summer. — P.  U. 


Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”  — Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
GARDBNixa  Illustrated. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Bulbs  as  they  go  out  of  flower  should  be  taken  to  a cool- 
house  to  finish  the  growth,  and  when  the  weather  gets  more 
settled  plant  out  in  groups  in  the  borders.  They  will  not 
be  of  much  use  for  forcing  again,  but  will  produce  flowers 
that  will  be  useful  for  cutting.  Forced  hardy  shrubs, 
such  as  Rhododendrons,  Deutzias,  Japanese  and  Belgian 
Azaleas,  &c.,  must  be  taken  care  of  after  flowering,  and 
the  growth  encouraged  under  glass  till  the  season  is  more 
advanced.  Roses  are  now  coming  into  blossom  in  fair  con- 
dition, and  if  grown  in  pots  should  be  grouped  in  light 
positions.  It  is  never  wise  to  take  forced  flowers  direct 
from  the  forcing-house  if  strong  heat  is  kept  up  in  it  to  the 
conservatory  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  the  flowers  will  last 
longer  if  the  plants  are  halted  for  a few  days  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  do  this  it 
will  be  better  not  to  push  the  plants  on  too  hard.  Camellias 
planted  out  are  now  at  their  best,  and  will  be  benefited  by 
weak  liquid-manure  ; weak  soot-water  is  suitable.  Chrys- 
anthemums are  now  pretty  well  over  for  the  present,  and 
may  all  be  taken  out  of  the  house.  The  early -rooted  cut- 
tings will  now  all  be  in  single  pots  growing  freely.  The 
young  plants  must  be  sheltered  from  frost,  but  otherwise 
they  will  be  better  in  a low  temperature.  Cuttings  put 
in  now  will  make  useful  decorative  plants  for  producing 
cut-flowers,  and  also  to  grow  into  bushes  for  the  conserva- 
tory. Insects,  especially  green-fly,  must  be  kept  down  in 
some  way,  either  by  fumigation  with  Tobacco,  or  syring- 
ing or  dipping  in  some  insecticide.  The  last  plan  answers 
well  with  plants  of  moderate  size.  Roses,  I-ilies,  especially 
Lilium  Harrisi,  and  Pelargoniums  must  be  kept  free  from 
green-fly,  or  the  flowers  will  be  ruined.  Shift  Calceo- 
larias of  the  herbaceous  type  into  the  flowering-pots. 
Good  specimens  may  be  grown  in  7-inch  pots ; must  be 
grown  cool  and  in  a shady  position.  They  will  do  very 
well  in  a north  house  from  this  onwards.  Cinerarias  are 
very  bright  just  now,  as  are  also  Cyclamens  and  Primulas. 
The  worst  feature  of  the  Cineraria  is  its  tendency  to  get 
infested  with  green-fly,  especially  in  warm-houses.  The 
only  way  to  have  them  in  good  condition  is  to  fumigate 
frequently  till  the  flowers  open,  and  see  that  the  plants 
never  suffer  from  want  of  water.  As  the  Cyclamens  go 
out  of  flower  move  to  a cool-house,  and  let  them  gradually 
go  to  rest.  Clove  Carnations  and  Pinks,  if  kept  in  a tem- 
perature of  50  (legs.,  will  soon  throw  up  flowers,  which 
will  be  valuable  for  cutting.  In  some  plants  I have  lately 
seen  the  flower-buds  are  now  visible.  These  plant6  should 
stand  on  shelves  ora  stage  near  the  glass  will  be  a good 
position.  Give  more  water  to  Cacti  and  other  succulents, 
and  any  plants  which  require  repotting  may  now  have 
attention  ; the  compost  must  be  made  sufficiently  porous 
by  adding  old  plaster  or  broken  charcoal  and  coarse  sand. 
These  plants  should  not  be  overpotted.  Cuttings  will  root 
now.  Let  the  cuttings  lie  exposed  some  time  before  insert- 
ing them  to  dry  up  the  wounds.  I have  had  them  lying 
on  a shelf  for  days,  as  the  growth  will  not  wither  at  this 
season.  Pot  on  a few  Lobelias  of  the  speciosa  type  to  form 
edgings  to  groups  on  the  border  or  stage.  Plants  in  baskets 
will  now  require  more  water. 

Stove. 

Caladiums  will  now  be  starting  into  growth,  and  should 
be  repotted  and  placed  in  a light  position.  Many  of  the 
best  cultivators  mse  richer  and  stronger  compost  than  was 
customary  years  ago,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  strong- 
growing varieties.  Good  turfy  loam  and  old  manure 
lightened  a little  with  coarse  sand  will  produce  larger  and 
brighter  foliage  than  light  composts,  though  the  delicate 
growers  should  have  lighter  soil.  The  drainage  must  be 
free,  as  the  plants  use  up  a good  deal  of  water.  The  water 
for  syringing  must  be  pure  rain-water,  for  the  least  stain 
of  lime  on  the  foliage  is  a sad  disfigurement,  and  cannot 
be  removed  till  the  leaves  die  down.  There  are  some 
plants,  Caladiums  among  the  number,  that  should  be  kept 
clean  without  sponging,  as  the  latter  operation,  even  when 
carefully  done,  removes  the  gloss  from  the  foliage.  A 
further  batch  of  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes  may  now  be 
started.  Gesneras  of  the  zebrina  section  should  be  started 
as  soon  as  the  least  movement  is  visible.  A close,  warm 
pit  with  a hot  bed  in  it  is  the  best  place  for  these  plants. 
We  sometimes  have  very  bright  weather  in  March,  accom- 
panied by  cold,  biting  winds,  when  it  would  be  unwise  to 
give  much  air.  At  such  times  a thin  shade  from  eleven 
till  half-past  two  o’clock  will  be  very  desirable.  No  more 
shade  should  be  used  than  is  necessary,  but  the  bright 
sunshine  of  March  needs  subduing  a little  when  the  outside 
air  is  keen.  Damping  floors  and  walls  will  in  some 
respects  be  better  than  syringing  the  plants  too  much. 
Once  or  twice  a day  is  often  enough  to  syringe  plants, 
especially  those  ha\  ing  delicate  foliage.  The  night  tem- 
perature may  work  between  ,60  degs.  and  65  degs.  now. 
Close  early  in  the  afternoon,  not  later  than  two-thirty, 
and  damp  down. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Martchal  Niel  and  other  Roses  will  now'  be  starting  into 
growth.  Use  insecticides  to  keep  down  insects.  Any 
pruning  required  should  have  been  finished  before  Christ- 
mas. In  cold-houses  it  is  not  always  wise  to  cut  down  the 
plants  every  season  after  flowering,  as  when  the  plants 
break  late  very  often  the  growth  does  not  ripen,  and  the 
flowers  are  not  so  fine  as  they  should  be,  nor  yet  so  nume- 
rous. The  pruning  when  the  plants  are  not  headed  back 
will  be  chiefly  confined  to  spurring  back  all  weakly  shoots 
and  shortening  the  longer  growths  to  well-ripened  wood. 
These  and  other  Roses  may  be  grown  well  in  tubs,  and  if 
well  supported  with  top-dressings  and  liquid-manure  they 
will  go  on  improving  for  years.  The  tubs  may  or  may  not 
be  partly  sunk  in  the  floor.  Of  course,  where  a good  bor- 
der can  be  formed  they  are  better  planted  out.  The  best 
soil  for  Roses  under  glass  is  turfy  loam,  two-thirds,  and 
one-third  of  old  mellow  manure. 

Ferns  under  Glass. 

The  work  of  repotting  should  have  prompt  attention 
now.  Specimen  plants  which  have  reached  their  allotted 
size  may  ha\e  the  balls  reduced  and  be  placed  again  in  the 
same  sized  pots.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  get  rid  of  a few 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  " Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


of  the  large  old  specimens  to  make  room  for  young  plants 
coming  on,  as  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Tree 
Ferns,  which  require  more  time,  a small  plant  of  most  of 
the  best  decorative  Ferns  may  be  grown  into  a large  one 
in  one  season,  and  the  young  specimen  is  better  and  more 
effective  than  the  old  one.  Any  cultivator  who  clings  to 
his  old  plants  too  long  rarely  has  a first-class  lot.  The  old 
plants  w'hen  they  get  large  might  be  made  to  do  duty  in 
the  conservatory  for  a time,  and  when  shabby  in  appear- 
ance should  be  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap.  Of  course, 
with  scarce  F erns  the  old  plants  can  be  divided  and  utilised 
for  stock  purposes  ; but  any  that  produce  fertile  fronds 
freely  are  better  raised  from  seeds  than  by  division.  Use 
a good  deal  of  loam  in  the  compost  for  all  strong-growing 
species,  and  with  more  heat  and  less  loam  for  the  delicate 
kinds. 

Window  Gardening. 

Inside  the  window  there  will  be  in  the  bulbs  a good  dis- 
play. Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Freesias,  and  Scillas 
will  now  be  flowering  freely.  Place  a little  Moss  over  the 
tops  of  the  pots.  Green  Moss  is  a great  improvement  to 
most  plants  ; it  checks  evaporation,  and  keeps  the  soil  cool 
in  summer.  To  make  an  effective  display  there  should  be 
an  ornamental  stand  or  table  to  group  the  plants  on.  If 
the  stand  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  window  and 
prettily  arranged  with  Ferns  and  bulbs  the  effect  will  be 
very  pleasing.  If  its  wants  are  studied  a little  there  is  no 
Fern  better  for  room  culture  than  the  common  Maiden- 
hair. It  is  difficult  to  kill,  and  if  at  any  time  it  gets  too 
much  water  if  the  supply  is  withheld  it  soon  recovers,  and 
starts  afresh  from  the  bottom.  A mixture  of  Maiden-hairs 
and  Tulips  or  Hyacinths  or  any  other  of  the  common  bulbs 
will  always  please.  Do  not  water  Lilium  auratum  and 
Harrisi  too  freely,  or  the  soil  may  get  sour  before  the 
roots  occupy  all  of  it,  and  then  the  leaves  will  fall  and  the 
blossoms  prove  abortive. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Another  spell  of  winterly  weather  has  for  the  time  being 
put  a check  upon  outdoor  work,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
of  long  duration,  and  as  soon  as  the  change  comes  Ivy  on 
walls  may  be  cut  in  close  with  the  shears.  Ivy  is  some- 
times used  to  form  edgings  round  large  beds,  and  when 
well  kept  a dark -green  band  between  the  Grass  or  gravel 
and  the  flowers  has  a very  good  effect.  It  is  a good  plan 
to  pass  the  shears  over  now  or  shortly,  cutting  away  all 
old  foliage,  as  the  old  leaves  if  left  will  have  a weather- 
beaten appearance  in  comparison  with  the  young  foliage. 
New  edgings  of  Ivy  may  be  planted  any  time  during  spring, 
and  if  pegged  down  close  the  plants  soon  get  established. 
The  present  is  a good  time  to  trim  neglected  shrubs.  Such 
things  as  Laurels  may  be  cut  down  within  a foot  or  IS 
inches  of  the  ground.  Yews,  Evergreen  Oaks,  Rhododen- 
drons, and  other  evergreens — Conifers  excepted — may  be 
cut  pretty  hard  back  without  injury.  Conifers  of  all  kinds 
had  better  wait  a bit,  and  for  the  most  part  these  will  not 
require  much  pruning,  except  it  may  be  to  remove  a rival 
leader.  Where  many  Roses  are  required  for  cutting  it  is 
an  advantage  to  prune  a part  of  the  plants  earlier  than 
others,  so  as  to  get  an  early  bloom.  All  the  early-flower- 
in<r  Roses,  including  the  Provence  and  Moss,  may  be  pruned 
no”v,  and  some  of  the  Perpetuals  also  if  they  occupy  a 
sheltered  situation,  and  as  Roses  are  so  much  sought  after 
for  cutting  it  is  a good  plan  to  have  part  of  a south  border 
planted  specially  for  early  blooming.  All  wall  Roses, 
Teas  and  Noisettes  included,  not  yet  thinned  out  may  have 
the  weakly  shoots  that  will  be  of  no  use  to  pioduce  blos- 
soms cut  away,  and  the  long,  strong  young  wood  properly 
nailed  or  tied  in.  The  general  collection  of  Roses  will  not, 
of  course,  be  pruned  yet— for  another  three  weeks  or  pos- 
sibly longer,  and  the  Teas  in  beds  will  be  left  till  the 
beginning  0f  April.  Lawns  intended  to  be  seeded  down 
should  be  cleaned  and  cultivated,  and,  if  necessary, 
manured  ; it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  any  kind  of  land 
will  grow  Grass.  To  obtain  a good  turf  quickly  the  land 
must  be  well  done  by.  Frosty  drying  winds  will  crumble 
down  the  surface  and  fit  it  for  seeding  in  March  or  April.' 

Fruit  Garden. 

Melons  just  planted  must  have  a night  temperature  of 
65  degs.  If  much  fire  has  to  be  used  to  keep  up  this  tem- 
perature the  atmosphere  must  be  sufficiently  charged  with 
moisture  in  some  way,  either  by  having  evaporating-pans 
on  the  pipes  or  damping  floors  ; but  where  convenient  it  is 
a great  advantage  to  have  early  forcing-houses  fitted  with 
strong  blinds  to  roll  down  on  cold  nights  ; it  will  save  the 
expense  in  fuel,  and  in  wear  and  tear  of  boiler  and  pipes, 
without  reckoning  the  benefit  the  plants  derive  from  grow- 
ing in  a genial  atmosphere  instead  of  one  that  is  dried  up 
and  scorched  by  strong  firing.  Peaches  in  blossom  should 
have  a night  temperature  of  50  degs.  to  55  degs. — a little 
air  to  be  given  when  the  temperature  approaches  70  degs. 
Use  the  eamel’s-hair  pencil  when  the  pollen  is  dry  from 
eleven  to  twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Make  sure  there 
are  no  drv  spots  in  the  border  ; near  the  hot- water  pipes 
the  soil  will  dry  rapidly.  Use  water  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  house.  Do  not  be  nervous  in  disbudding. 
Take  off  all  foreright  and  badly-placed  shoots  as  soon  as 
the  fruits  are  fairly  set,  and  in  the  course  of  a week  give  a 
further  thinning.  At  this  time  the  shoots  for  laying  in 
should  be  selected  ; the  most  important  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  this  is  to  see  that  a well-placed  vigorous  shoot  is 
left  at  the  bottom  of  each  bearing  branch.  Usually  this  is  a 
shoot  with  a leader,  which  may,  if  required,  be  pinched 
rather  than  run  any  risk  of  overcrowding  when  a foot  of 
wood  has  been  made.  The  Vines  in  the  late-house  have 
not  vet  twain  to  move,  and  if  not  already  seen  to  the  rods, 
if  voung,  should  be  bent  back,  or,  better  still,  if  there  are 
no  plants  ill  the  house  lay  themdown  all  their  length  on  the 
borders  ; they  will  break  next  month,  and  then  it  will  be 
an  advantage  to  turn  on  a little  heat  and  keep  it  on  till 
the  season  looks  settled.  Get  turfy  loam  under  cover  for 
potting  Pines  towards  the  end  of  Xiareh.  Finish  pruning 
and  training  Peaches  on  walls. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Cucumbers  just  started  in  hot -beds  have  had  rather  a 
rough  time  lately,  and  will  requires  good  deal  of  attention 
in  making  up  the  bed  round  the  sides  of  the  frames  and  in 
the  use  of  warm  coverings  over  the  glass.  There  should 
always  be  surplus  Cucumber  and  Melon-plants  in  case  a 
plant  goes  wrong.  If  a warm  lining  should  be  required  it 
may  be  built  up  against  the  back  without  interfering  with 
the  bed.  In  windy  districts  the  frame  ground  should  be 
sheltered,  or  the  wind  will  interfere  with  the  regular 
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, heating;  of  the  bed.  A fence  made  of  faggots  or  bundles 
| of  Pea-sticks  may  be  set.  in  the  ground  within  a short  dis- 
j lance  of  the  hot-bed  to  break  the  wind  ; they  can  be  taken 

1!  down  bye-and-bye  when  the  cold  winds  have  left  us  and 
i used  for  the  Peas.  The  main  crop  of  Onions  may  be  sown 
any  time  during  March,  but  in  most  places  the  earlier  in 
1 1 the  month  they  arc  got  in  the  better,  as  Onions  require  a 
long  season  of  growth.  There  is  yet  time  to  sow  a few 
• I seeds  of  any  special  kind  in  heat  for  transplanting  ; but 
M all  things  raised  in  heat  require  careful  handling,  so  that 
the  young  plants  receive  no  unnecessary  check  and  are 
I not  drawn  up  weakly.  If  the  seeds  are  started  in  a warm- 
j house  or  hot-bed  lift  the  pots  or  pans  out  of  the  plunging- 
bed  when  the  young  plants  are  1 inch  high,  and  place  in  a 
light  position,  and  remove  to  cooler  quarters,  such  as  the 
| greenhouse  shelf,  before  the  plants  get  drawn.  To  grow 
large  Onions  the  land  must  be  in  good  condition,  and  the 
i plants  must  have  plenty  of  room,  and  in  dry  weather 
I they  must  be  helped  with  stimulants  and  the  soil  kept 
fairly  moist.  The  Spanish  gardener  makes  little  channels 
among  his  Onions  and  irrigates  his  beds.  Plant  early 
Potatoes  in  warm,  sunny  spots  when  the  weather  and  land 
| are  suitable,  but  covers  will  be  required  to  shelter  the 
1 1 growth  by-and-bye.  Do  not  plant  with  a dibble,  but  draw 
I drills  16  inches  deep.  Scatter  some  rich  compost  along  the 
' bottom,  and  press  the  Potato  sets  in  the  compost,  crown 
! upwards.  All  seed  Potatoes,  of  early  varieties  especially, 
| should  be  in  a light  position  now  to  get  the  crown-eyes 
I strong.  The  main  crop  of  Celery  may  be  sown  about  the 
middle  of  March.  Where  much  Celery  is  grown  it  is  a 
i good  plan  to  make  up  a small  hot-bed  specially  for  it.  Sow 
i the  seeds  thinly  and  cover  lightly.  Mat  up  the  frame  for 
i a time  till  the  seeds  germinate.  If  only  a few  hundreds 
I of  plants  are  wanted  sow  in  boxes  and  place  in  a very 
| warm-house  or  frame,  and  cover  the  soil  with  paper  till 
I the  seeds  grow.  Sow  Basil  and  Sweet  Marjorani  for  early 
use.  Plenty  of  green  Mint  and  Tarragon  will  be  required 
now.  Sow  Parsley  and  Chervil.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

I Tomatoes  ought  to  be  up  now,  and  must  be  pricked  off 
| before  they  get  in  the  least  crowded  in  the  seed-boxes  or 
pans,  and  placed  on  a high  shelf  near  the  glass.  These 
I plants  require  more  care  in  this  respect,  or,  in  other 
j words,  more  light  than  almost  anything  else.  When  the 
stems  begin  to  grow,  they  run  away  very  fast  and  weak  if 
I at  a distance  from  the  glass,  or  in  any  way  crowded,  and  if 
| this  occurs  they  never  do  so  well  as  if  kept  short  and  sturdy 
from  the  first.  Cucumbers,  too,  are  moving  rapidly  now, 
j and  must  be  afforded  a brisk  growing  temperature,  with 
| plenty  of  moisture  both  at  the  root  and  in  the  air,  and  be 
potted  on  as  fast  as  they  require  it.  The  only  chance  of 
doing  any  good  with  Cucumbers  in  a smoky  atmosphere 
is  to  keep  them  moving  on  steadily  from  the  first ; if  once 
jthey  become  checked  and  stunted  from  any  cause  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  them  into  a satisfactory  condition 
again.  There  is  still  time  to  sow  seeds  for  a summer  crop, 
and  those  who  have  not  plenty  of  warmth  and  all  conveni- 
ences will  do  better  by  sowing  during  March  or  even  the 
early  part  of  April  than  earlier.  Seedling  Petunias,  Ver- 
benas, Lobelias,  and  many  others  must  be  pricked  off 
directly  they  can  be  handled,  placing  them  first  in  boxes 
at  a distance  of  1 inch  or  H inches  apart,  and  afterwards 
transferring  them  to  single  pots.  Petunias  especially  are 
of  the  greatest  value  in  town  gardens  ; they  bloom  freely 
anywhere,  and  the  flowers  of  a good  strain  are  exceedingly 
bright,  while  they  are  adapted  for  window-boxes,  hanging - 
I baskets,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  pots,  and  in  a fine  warm  season 
make  really  brilliant  buds  in  the  open  air.  Take  care  to 
guard  against  grubs  getting  at  the  seedlings,  for  a single 
one  will  clear  off  a pan  of  young  plants  in  the  course  of  a 
, night.  Sow  German  Stocks,  also  a few  Helichrysums,  and 
| a small  box  of  annual  Chrysanthemums,  to  be  pricked  out 
jin  the  open  ground  and  flower  early.  The  end  of  the 
month  will  be  quite  soon  enough  for  Asters,  Zinnias,  Bal- 
Isams,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  others  that  grow  more 
rapidly.  Nicotianas  (Tobacco-plants)  are  very  useful  in 
•the  town  garden,  owing  to  their  vigorous  growth  and  the 
tropical  appearance  they  afford  when  in  good  condition. 
The  white-flowered,  sweet-scented  variety,  too,  must  not 
be  forgotten.  Strike  cuttings  of  Dahlias  as  fast  as  they 
lean  be  got.  Pot  off  the  earliest  batch  of  Chrysanthemums, 
and  keep  them  cool,  airy,  and  near  the  glass.  Put  in 
i cuttings  of  Pompons  and  late-flowering  varieties. 

B.  C.  R. 


manure  which  happens  to  be  ready  for  use.  I once  some 
years  ago  overfed  a lot  of  pot-Vines  and  injured  the  colour 
of  the  fruit,  and  that  has  made  me  cautious.  I got  size  of 
berry,  with  the  hammered  appearance  which  all  Grape 
growers  like  to  see,  but  the  colour  was  faulty,  and  the 
only  conclusion  1 could  come  to  was  that  they  were  over- 
done with  stimulants.  I mention  this  to  show  how  easy  it 
is  when  one  is  too  anxious  for  size  of  bunch  and  berry  to 
overdo  it.  Rubbed  off  laterals  below  the  bunch.  It  is  not 
often  that  pot-Vines  carrying  a heavy  crop  make  much 
lateral  growth.  The  whole  energy  of  the  plants  is  taken 
up  with  the  production  of  the  crop  of  fruit.  Stopped  and 
tied  in  Cucumbers.  I am  giving  the  Cucumbers  in  houses 
more  work  to  do  this  year  by  planting  them  further  apart. 
It  cannot  be  right  to  crowd  a strong-growing  subject  in 
the  way  so  often  seen  for  the  sake  of  a few  more  fruits  in 
the  beginning  of  the  season.  Planted  another  small  pit 
with  Ne  Plus  Ultra  French  Beans.  French  Beans  now 
bearing  in  pots  in  forcing-house  are  receiving  liquid- 
manure  at  every  watering.  They  will  take  up  a good  deal 
of  strong  liquid,  and  pay  for  it  when  well  supported,  and 
the  Beans  all  gathered  when  large  enough  for  use.  A 
successional  crop  of  blossoms  is  produced,  which  pays  for 
keeping  if  the  red-spider  is  not  present ; but  I am  always 
anxious  to  get  French  Beans  out  of  vineries  and  Peach- 
houses  before  the  end  of  March,  as  the  Beans  can  then  be 
obtained  with  less  trouble  and  expense  from  low  pits, 
either  of  brick  or  wood,  and  after  this  season  no  fire-heat 
will  be  required  if  there  is  a bed  of  fermenting  materials 
to  start  and  keep  them  going  for  a time  ; the  sun  with 
warm  coverings  at  night  will  do  the  work  afterwards. 


Group  of  Delphiniums  in  flower. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

\Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  March 
5 th  to  March  12 tli. 

; Put  in  cuttings  of  soft-wooded  plants  in  variety  for  t 
flower  garden.  Sowed  seeds  of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  a 
of  a choice  lot  of  Pentstemons.  Verbenas  and  Petuni 
are  so  good  from  seeds  of  a good  strain  that  it  seems  hare 
necessary  to  bother  about  taking  cuttings,  unless  there 
! something  among  the  seedlings  of  more  than  avera 
merit.  Pentstemons  sown  now  and  hastened  forwa 
under  glass  will  be  ready  to  go  out  in  May,  and  will  flov 
in  July.  Cut  back  Briers  budded  last  summer.  Briers 
which  the  buds  failed  to  grow  had  better  be  lifted  a: 
trimmed  than  if  left  as  they  are  ; the  growth  in  the  latl 
case  is  apt  to  smother  and  overwhelm  the  bud  T 
standard  Briers  planted  last  autumn  have  just  be 
shortened  back  to  from  3 feet  to  4 feet ; the  rows  are  3 fe 
apart  and  run  north  and  south.  Stakes  are  driven 
(about  9 feet  apart  along  the  rows,  and  to  these  a 
(fastened  deal  splints,  such  as  are  used  for  roofing,  to  the 
the  Briers  are  tied,  keeping  all  snug  and  secure  fre 
wind.  A mulch  of  stable-manure  by-and-bye  will  keep  t 
roots  from  getting  too  dry,  and  will  bring  forward  ro 
action.  Pricked  off  seedling  Centaureas.  Made  a lastso 
ing  of  Tomatoes  ; these  will  be  for  open-air  planting  ai 
,1  shall  grow  them  on  and  get  them  strong  before  settir 
them  out.  Having  less  room  for  planting  Tomatoes  o 
under  glass,  I am  making  provision  for  growing  a Ian 
number  in  pots,  the  size  being  limited  to  9 inches  in  dial 
eter.  I think  with  liberal  treatment  in  top-dressings  ai 
liquid-manure  a 9-inch  pot  will  be  large  enough  for  oi 
(plant.  I have  in  the  past  grown  good  crops  in  small  po 
when  well  supported.  Gave  the  pot-Vines  a tablespoo 
jFul  each  of  artificial  manure.  I believe  it  is  better  to  vai 
(die  stimulants  a little,  sometimes  using  one  artificial  ar 
sometimes  another,  supplementing  these  with  anv  liqur 


Rolled  lawns  and  walks.  Turned  over  the  gravel  on  one 
walk  much  shaded  with  trees  that  is  inclined  to  produce 
Moss.  Pruned  evergreen  shrubs,  Ivy  on  walls,  and  edgings. 


3211  and  3244.— Heating  greenhouses. 

— I have  had  “Loughborough”  boilers  (No.  2 
and  No.  3)  in  use  since  1886.  At  first  I 
could  not  get  the  fire  to  last  till  morning, 
now  it  never  fails.  The  secret,  I find,  is 
a small  bright  fire  at  banking-up  time.  After 
poking  out  the  fire,  as  Mr.  Jessop  rightly 
insists  (page  692),  let  the  fire  burn  away  till 
down  to  the  top  of  the  middle  door,  not  higher, 
then  fill  and  make  solid  with  small  coke  to  the 
bottom  of  ledge,  finishing  up  with  small  house 
cinders.  Leave  the  damper  out  one-third  or  half 
its  length  and  bottom  door  half  an  inch  open.  It 
will  then  burn  eleven  to  fifteen  hours.  A big 
red  fire  at  banking  up  time  is  sure  to  burn  away 
before  morning.  N.B. — The  stokehole  is  covered 
in,  which  makes  you  master  of  any  wind,  an 
unprotected  one  is  a dreadful  trouble. — N.  T. 
Miller,  Winesteacl,  E.  Yorks. 

3342.— Notice  to  quit  a garden.— “ Green  Grub” 
will  be  bound  to  observe  the  notice  served  upon  him  by 
his  new  landlord,  who  now  stands  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  the  previous  owner,  from  whom  “ G.  G ” is  not 
entitled  to  notice  of  either  the  sale  or  to  quit.— Darling- 
ton. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


H Y B RID  D E LPH I NI UM  S . 

The  general  garden  value  of  the  single  and 
double  varieties  of  Delphiniums  is  so  universally 
admitted  that  little  remains  to  be  said  in  their 
favour,  and  few  of  our  choice  hardy  plants  are 
more  prized  than  these.  But  while  their  merits 
are  so  widely  known,  how  is  it  that  so  very  few 
of  our  good  gardens  contain  such  a scant  supply 
of  these  handsome  flowers  ? The  best  kinds  in 
commerce  to-day,  it  should  be  remembered, 
have  been  selected  from  many  thousands  of 
seedlings,  and  annually  the  task  is  a far  more 
difficult  one,  as  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  select 
varieties  which  all  round  can  be  regarded  as 
superior  to  those  already  in  commerce.  Even 
when  good  or  improved  forms  appear,  a period 
of  three  years  must  elapse  before  anything  like 
a stock  can  be  raised  from  any  single  plant  ; 
therefore,  for  the  best  borders  I do  not  recom- 
mend obtaining  the  plants  from  seeds.  This 
may  answer  well  where  large,  open  spaces  in  the 
shrubbery  have  to  be  filled,  as  it  maybe  accom- 
plished with  mixed  seedlings  that  are  not  good 
enough  for  better  positions.  My  object,  how- 
ever, in  drawing  attention  to  these  plants  at 
this  time  refers  to  transplanting  them,  for  no 
season  in  the  year  is  better  suited  than  the 
month  of  March.  I am  not  referring,  of  course, 
to  established  examples  in  pots,  for  these  may 
safely  be  planted  at  almost  any  season,  but  to 
those  in  the  open  ground  that  need  dividing  and 
replanting.  Invariably  in  the  month  named 
these  Delphiniums  commence  to  push  forth  new 
growth  and  fresh  roots.  The  kinds  vary  con- 
siderably in  starting  into  growth,  so  that  if  the 
earliest  are  taken  no  necessity  will  arise  for 
having  many  plants  out  of  the  ground  at  one 
time.  A very  suitable  period  is  when  the  new 
shoots  are  about  3 inches  or  4 inches  long,  as  at 
this  time  the  operator  may  be  guided  in  dividing 
the  plants  to  advantage  and  without  loss. 

The  soil  having  been  well  shaken  away  from 
the  clumps  or  stools,  a glance  at  these  and  the 
fibrous  roots  will  indicate  the  best  means  of 
dividing,  while  the  point  of  a large-sized  pruning  - 
knife  is  the  best  thing  I know  for  the  purpose. 
Delphiniums  are  vei'3r  brittle,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  cut  right  through  the  main  portion  of 
the  stool  ; any  attempt  to  wrench  them  often 
leads  to  the  destruction  of  some  useful  breaks, 
as  well  as  roots,  and  is  best  avoided.  For 
producing  fine  spikes  of  these  plants  both  deep 
digging  and  heavy  manuring  are  essential  ; 
indeed,  we  have  few  plants  which  seem  to  delight 
in  rich  soil  more  than  these.  In  replanting 
them  I alwaj'S  endeavour  to  bury  the  crown 
2 inches  deep,  as  many  new  roots  are  produced 
immediately  below  the  current  growth  as  well 
as  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  from  the  large 
roots.  In  case  of  dry,  parching  winds,  a good 
watering  may  be  needed,  though,  if  planted 
firmly,  the  plants  rarely  receive  any  injury 
from  this  cause.  Plants  thus  treated  will 
flower  well  in  June  and  July  ensuing,  and  with 
such  a long  season  before  them  will  make 
grand  plants  for  the  following  year,  and  pro- 
duce massive  spikes  of  their  showy  flowers. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  leave  the  plants  for  two 
or  three  years  undisturbed,  they  must  have 
plenty  of  room—  quite  2 feet  or  3 feet  apart — 
to  allow  of  free  development.  Some  of  the 
taller-growing  varieties  will  need  the  support 
of  a stake  to  prevent  the  weight  of  their  tower- 
ing spikes  bringing  them  to  the  ground.  Estab- 
lished clumps  of  these  Delphiniums  are  much 
benefited  by  an  occasional  soaking  of  liquid- 
manure,  particularly  before  and  at  their  period 
of  flowering.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  first  soak 
with  clear  water  to  thoroughly  saturate  the  soil. 
The  accompanying  illustration  conveys  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  noble  proportions  which 
these  attain  when  fully  established  far  better 
than  words  can  describe,  and  those  who  have 
not  hitherto  grown  them  should  lose  no  time  in 
obtaining  a selection  of  these  very  desirable 
and  ornamental  perennials  and  plant  at  once. 

E. 


3375.— Narcissus  bulbs.— Plant  them  out  at  once. 
— E.  H. 

These  will  not  live  out  of  the  ground,  and  if  they 

are  still  unplanted  they  should  be  put  out  at  once.— 

J.  D.  E. 

The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  with  these  bulbs  now 

is  to  plant  them  out-of-doors— in  the  shrubbery,  if  you 
have  one.— A.  G.  Butler. 
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3408.— Plants  for  a dry  spot.— If  the 

spaces  each  side  of  the  front  door  are  shaded, 
or  partially  so,  Fuchsias  will  do  very  well ; but 
if  it  is  hot  as  well  as  dry  you  will  do  better  if 
you  get  some  large  plants  of  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums and  grow  them  in  12-inch  or  14-inch  pots, 
which  should  be  sunk  in  the  ground  half  their 
depth.  For  this  purpose  you  cannot  have  a 
better  variety  than  Vesuvius,  which  bears  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  and  if  you  can  get  old  plants 
they  will  make  a better  display  than  young  ones. 
If  you  decide  on  Fuchsias  treat  them  as  I have 
advised  for  the  Pelargoniums. — J.  C.  C. 

3384.— Hardy  annuals  for  show.— The 
following  list  includes  the  showiest  and  best 
(do  not  sow  too  early,  and  thin  out  freely)  : 
Bartonia  aurea,  Calliopsis  grandiflora,  Chrysan- 
themum tricolor  in  variety,  Clarkia  pulchella 
alba,  Convolvulus  minor,  Cilia  tricolor, 
Godetia  Duchess  of  Albany,  G.  Lady  Albe- 
marle, Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum,  Lupinus 
albo-coccineus,  Nigella  hispanica,  Shirley 
Poppies,  Phacelia  campanularia,  Rhodanthe 
Manglesi,  Salpiglossis  in  variety,  Viscaria 
oculata,  Whitlavia  grandiflora,  Nemophila 
insignis,  and  Nolana  alba  grandiflora. — E.  H. 

3350.—  Fuchsias  for  bedding  out.— “ Shropshire 
Rector  ” will  tind  this  half-dozen  Fuchsias  (single  varieties, 
with  red  tubes  and  sepals)  very  useful  for  bedding  out: 
Wave  of  Life,  Mr.  King,  General  Garfield,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Henry  Brooks,  and  James  Welch. — A.  Moore. 


FRUIT. 

3435.  — Standard  and  dwarf  fruit- 
trees. — Regarding  this  question  from  a profit- 
able point  of  view,  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  in  my  opinion  dwarf  standard  trees 
are  the  best.  Indeed,  I feel  convinced  they  are 
the  trees  that  will  be  planted  in  the  near  future 
in  preference  to  dwarfs.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  planters  of  late  have  gone  to  the  other  ex- 
treme in  advocating  dwarf  forms,  which  is  a 
sure  indication  that  the  tall  standard  is  not 
what  is  wanted  ; they  have,  therefore,  en- 
deavoured to  meet  their  views  by  planting  trees 
of  quite  a low  stature,  which  do  not  prove  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  was  expected  on  account  of 
the  space  they  occupy,  which  cannot  profitably 
be  utilised  for  other  purposes  except  for  the 
trees  themselves.  But  with  standard  trees  on 
3 feet  or  4 feet  stems  the  land  can  be  pastured, 
or  certain  crops  may  be  easily  cultivated  be- 
tween them.  With  regard  to  the  Paradise 
stock,  I have  a good  number  of  trees  growing 
upon  it,  on  land  that  is  naturally  fertile,  and  1 
do  not  wish  for  a better  stock  for  dwarf  trees. 
At  the  present  time  I have  some  fine  examples 
of  fruit  of  Beauty  of  Kent,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippins, 
and  Annie  Elizabeth  that  I think  the  produce  of 
no  other  stock  can  equal  in  size  and  appearance. 

— J.  c.  c. 

3374.— Grapes  for  early  forcing.— No 

doubt  “A.  C.  H.  0.”  has  some  reason  for  wish- 
ing to  have  four  varieties  of  Grapes  for  early 
forcing.  I may  say,  however,  that  most  people 
are  satisfied  with  two — one  white  and  the  other 
black.  These  are  Foster’s  Seedling  (white)  and 
Black  Hamburgh.  The  next  best  white  Grape 
is  Buckland  Sweetwater,  but  this  requires  a 
rafter  at  least  24  feet  long  to  get  it  to  fruit 
freely  or  else  two  rods  taken  up  from  one  set 
of  roots.  If  I add  another  to  this  list  it  would 
be  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  which  is  a noble  Grape 
when  well  done,  but  it  is  not  always  a success. 
— J.  C.  C. 

The  four  best  Grapes  far  early  forcing  I should  take 

to  be  the  following  : Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Madresfield 
Court  Muscat,  White  Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater. — E.  H. 

— — The  best  black  Grape  for  early  forcing  is  Black 
Hamburgh  ; the  best  white  is  Foster's  White  Seedling.  If 
four  varieties  are  required  I would  plant  Madresfleld 
Court  Black  Muscat,  and  for  another  white  Buckland 
Sweetwater.  The  Black  Hamburgh  is  so  far  in  advance 
of  any  other  for  early  forcing  that  1 would  recommend 
planting  five  canes  of  that  variety  to  one  of  each  of  the 
others  named. — J.  D.  E. 

3391.— Peach  for  a cool  lean-to  house. 

— The  Royal  George,  although  an  old  Peach, 
can  scarcely  be  beaten  for  a cool-house  ; the 
wood  ripens  up  well,  and  it  never  fails  to  bear. 
It  belongs  to  the  small-flowered  section,  and 
some  think  the  small-blossomed  Peaches  will 
bear  a lower  temperature  when  in  blossom  than 
those  having  large  blooms.  One  of  the  best  of 
the  large-flowered  Peaches  is  Dymond ; it  ripens  a 
few  days  later  than  Royal  George  ; the  fruits  are 
of  a very  bright  colour.  Hale's  Early  is  a good 
Peach  for  early  work.  You  would  only  require 
one  tree  in  a house  15  feet  long. — E.  H. 


FRUIT-TREES  FOR  USE  AND 
ORNAMENT. 

It  only  needs  one  look  at  fruit-trees  left  to 
grow  in  a natural  way  to  be  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  in  them  the  useful  and  the  beautiful 
are  very  eminently  combined  ; but  in  gardens 
we  cannot,  for  many  reasons,  allow  all  the  fruit- 
bearing trees  to  grow  naturally,  therefore  the 
next  best  step  to  take  is  to  make  the  mode  of 
training  or  pruning  lead  to  a form  as  pleasing 
to  the  eye  as  possible,  so  long  as  the  one  great 
object  for  which  the  trees  aroplanted — viz. , for  the 
finest  fruit — is  not  lost  sight  of,  and  perhaps  a 
few  notes  on  the  different  forms  in  which  fruit- 
trees  are  mostly  grown  in  gardens  may  be  of 
service  to  those  who  are  planting  at  the  present 
time. 

Standards  are  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
naturally-grown  tree,  for  beyond  trimming  off 
the  side-shoots  when  quite  young,  until  they 
have  a clear  stem  of  6 feet  or  7 feet  high,  very 
little  pruning  is  necessary;  they  are,  however, 
more  suitable  for  the  orchard  than  the  garden  ; 
but  in  no  other  form  can  such  a quantity  of  fruit 
be  grown  with  so  little  labour,  or  can  such  a 
handsome  picture  of  beauty  and  fruitfulness  be 
formed  as  in  a fully-developed  standard. 

Pyramids  of  upright  conical  growth  formed 
by  letting  the  lowest  branches  spread  out  hori- 
zontally nearly  close  to  the  ground,  and  the 
upper  ones  gradually  diminishing  in  length 
until  a cone  of  10  feet  to  15  feet  is  reached, 


Horizontally-trained  cordon  Apple-trees  in  fruit. 


make  handsome  garden  ornaments.  This  form  of 
training  suits  Pears  about  the  best  of  any  kind 
of  fruit-tree,  some  kinds  naturally  assuming  that 
form  of  growth,  while  others  are  perfectly  use- 
less for  such  a plan.  I find  it  best  to  study  the 
habit  and  form  that  various  kinds  assume  if  left 
to  themselves,  and  select  the  pyramids  from 
those  that  require  very  little  coaxing  to  get  them 
into  the  required  shape. 

Bush  trees  have  of  late  years  become  very 
popular,  as  since  the  Paradise  stocks  have  been 
so  largely  used  for  Apples,  dwarf  bush  trees  can 
be  grown  and  kept  fruitful  for  many  years 
without  much  repression  in  the  way  of  pruning, 
and  for  small  gardens  these  little  trees  may  be 
utilised  as  backgrounds  to  the  divisional  walks 
with  very  good  effect,  and  they  produce  the 
finest  of  fruits.  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  Cherries, 
besides  what  are  ordinarily  called  bush  fruits, 
do  well  on  this  system. 

Espaliers,  or  trees  trained  horizontally  on 
wood  or  iron  and  wire  supports,  are  amongst  the 
oldest  and  certainly  most  useful  form  of  trained 
trees  we  have,  and  in  situations  much  exposed  to 
storms  of  winds  they  are  invaluable,  as  the  fruit 
holds  on  during  the  most  violent  gale  if  securely 
tied  to  their  supports.  I think  a well-furnished 
row  of  espalier  Apples  and  Pears  combines  the 
useful  and  beautiful  as  fully  as  any  form  of 
training  yet  introduced. 

Arches  of  wood  or  iron  for  spanning  the 
walks  of  fruit  or  kitchen  gardens  may  be  made 
to  add  considerably  to  the  ornamental  and 
useful  character  of  the  place  by  training  Pears, 
Apples,  and  other  fruits  on  them,  and  the  fruit, 


being  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  attains  a high  , 
colour  on  them.  I ' 

Cordons  are  largely  used  in  large  fruit-  I ; 
gardens  as  edgings  to  the  fruit-tree  quarters,  I • 
and  when  well  kept  give  a nice  finish  to  the  I 
whole.  They  are  simply  formed  by  confining  j 
the  tree  to  one  or  two  branches,  and  training  I 
them  to  a stout  wire  fixed  to  short  posts,  let  into  I 
the  ground  at  about  1 foot  or  14  feet  from  the  I 
ground ; they  are  kept  closely  pinched  and  1 
spurred  in,  and  yield  very  fine  fruits.  The  j 
annexed  illustration  shows  horizontally-trained  1 
cordon  Apple-trees  in  fruit.  J.  G.,  Gosport. 


3386.— Grafting  fruit-trees.— There  is  j 
more  than  one  Paradise  stock.  The  best  is  I 
raised  from  the  Nonesuch  Apple,  as  selected  by  I 
the  late  Mr.  Rivers.  It  combines  vigour  with  I 
surface-rooting,  and  it  is  this  surface-rooting  I 
characteristic  which  makes  it  superior  to  the  I 
Crab  for  garden  culture,  because  the  trees  come 
into  bearing  quickly,  and  by  reason  of  the  roots  j 
keeping  near  the  surface  they  do  not  make 
so  much  wood,  and  the  wood  ripens  better  and 
the  trees  bear  more  continuously.  For  small  I 
gardens  I have  no  doubt  the  bush  trees  on  the  j 
Paradise  will  take  the  lead  in  the  future.  The  I 
Crab  will  be  retained  for  orchard  planting. — j 
E.  H. 

The  Paradise  stock  is  a dwarf-growing  I 

variety  of  the  Apple,  the  fruit  of  no  particular  j 
value  ; but  it  is  found  to  have  a tendency'  to  l 
restrain  the  growth  of  the  Apple-tree  grafted  I 
upon  it,  and  also  to  throw  the  trees  into  prema-  | 
ture  fruitfulness  ; hence  it  is  in  this  respect  pre-  I 
ferred  for  small  and  even  large  garden  borders. 
The  Crab  is  altogether  a much  more  vigorous 
stock,  and  is  preferred  for  standard  trees  planted  j 
at  long  distances  apart  for  orchard  culture.—  I 
J.  D.  E. 

3407.— Treatment  of  Vines.— February  j 
is  full  late  for  pruning  Vines  under  glass.  I 
Nowadays,  when  it  is  pretty  generally  known  I 
that  Grapes  will  keep  as  well  in  bottles  of  water  I 
as  on  the  Vines,  there  is  no  excuse  for  leaving  I 
Vines  unpruned  after  January,  at  any  rate.  * 
Better  use  some  styptic  on  the  wounds  immedi-  I 
ately  after  the  pruning  is  finished.  Painter  s 
knotting  will  do,  and  may  be  applied  with  a j 
small  brush.  This  will  prevent  bleeding. — 

E.  H. 

By  the  time  you  read  these  lines  it  will  j 

be  too  late  to  prune  Vines  in  the  ordinary  way  ; I 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  allow  the  shoots  I 
to  remain  a3  they  are  and  rub  off  the  buds  from  I 
the  points  downwards  to  the  second  or  third  1 
bud.  The  buds  at  the  end  will  be  the  first  to  fl 
start,  and  those  below  them  will  follow  as  the  I 
others  are  rubbed  off.  When  the  shoots  which  j 
have  been  left  to  furnish  the  crop  have  grown  I 
out  1 foot  in  length  all  the  old  ones  mayT  be  cut  I 
away.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  Vines  bleeding  1 
when  they'  are  in  full  leaf. — J.  C.  C. 

3428.— Vines  in  an  unheated,  house.  ! 

— The  information  furnished  in  this  enquiry'  1 
ought  to  act  as  a lesson  to  all  who  advocate  the  j 
y'early  application  of  a heavy  dressing  of  manure  1 
to  outside  Vine-borders,  as  it  shows  that  not-  1 
withstanding  the  liberal  use  of  manure,  the  I 
Vines  are  on  the  decline,  although  they  are  only'  1 
twenty  years  old.  Had  the  enquiry  appeared  a I 
month  earlier  I should  have  advised  that  the  I 
Vines  be  taken  up  carefully  and  replanted  in  a 
new-made  border ; but  it  is  too  late  to  do  so  j 
this  spring.  Seeing  that  they  do  not  bear  satis-  j 
factory  Grapes  now,  I should  not  hesitate  to  j 
remove  some  of  the  surface  material,  which  is 
probably  sour  and  retains  too  much  moisture. 

In  doing  so  I would  not  mind  laying  bare  a few 
roots  if  I could  only’  lower  the  border  1 foot  or 
more  at  once.  When  this  is  done  I would  use 
a tined  fork  to  stir  up  the  border,  and  then 
scatter  over  the  surface  some  bone-dust,  at  the 
rate  of  lialf-a-peck  to  one  squai-e  yard  of  border, 
and  then  go  over  the  space  again,  stirring  up 
the  surface  with  the  fork  to  mix  the  bone-dust 
with  the  soil.  The  bone-dust  need  not  be  ap- 
plied to  only  half  the  width  of  the  border. — 

J.  C.  C. 

3378.— strawberry  planting.— Straw- 
berries may  now  be  planted  if  runners  are  to  be 
obtained,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they 
should  bear  fruit  during  the  ensuing  season. 
Kent  is  a good  county  for  Strawberries,  but 
thev  would  do  almost  as  well  in  any  of  the 
home  counties,  if  good  deep  clay-loam  is  selected 
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to  plant  them  upon.  I have  seen  better  Straw- 
berries grown  in  Essex  than  I ever  saw  any- 
where else.  Good,  strong  runners  planted  in 
August  will  bear  fruit  well  the  following  season. 
— J.  D.  E. 

March  is  a very  prootl  season  for  planting  Straw- 
berries, ami  if  the  plants  have  strong  crowns  they  might 
bear  some  fruit  this  year,  though  it  will  be  better  to  pinch 
oft'  the  blossoms  and  let  them  make  growth  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a full  crop  next  year.— K.  H. 

:530r>.  — Grafting  a Jargonelle  Pear-tree.— 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Jargonelle  Pear-tree  should 
not  prove  a success  when  grafted  with  a late  variety  if  the 
tree  is  healthy.  Doyenne  du  Comice  would  be  a good 
variety  to  use  ; there  is  no  better  Pear  for  winter  use.  It 
is  time  now  the  tree  was  headed  down  and  the  grafts 
sought  for. — E.  H. 

Fire-clay  for  grafting.— In  some  dis- 
tricts it  is  difficult  to  get  a bit  of  clay  for  graft- 
ing like  that  ordinarily  used  for  the  purpose. 
Last  year  I tried  fire-clay,  and  found  it  to 
answer  admirably.  It  is  generally  an  easy 
matter  to  buy  a bit  of  fire-clay.  This  material 
is  much  better  than  mortar  for  repairing  brick- 
work where  exposed  to  great  heat.  I called  in 
a bricklayer  three  times  this  winter  to  repair 
the  brickwork  around  a furnace  door.  He  used 
mortar.  It  soon  perished  each  time,  and 
crumbled  away  with  the  heat.  At  last  I did 
the  job  myself  with  fire-clay.  It  has  now  set  as 
hard  as  a flint. — L.  C.  K. 


ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  IRAPIANUM. 

I WAS  not  aware  that  this  species  was  alive  in  this 
country  now  ; but  I suppose  it  is,  as  a “ York- 
shire Reader  ” is  asking  the  best  way  to  grow 
it  ? It  is  a deciduous  plant,  and  some  have 
; recommended  it  to  be  kept  quite  dry  during 
the  winter,  its  resting  season  ; but  I do  not 
like  to  recommend  this  system,  because  I have 
found  it  withers  up  the  roots  too  much.  I like 
rather  to  stand  the  pots  in  the  Odontoglossum- 
liouse,  just  keeping  them  fairly  moist.  Now  is 
about  the  right  time  for  starting  it  into 
growth.  This  Orchid  is  a native  of  the  mountain 
regions  of  Mexico,  at  some  3,000  feet  or 
4,000  feet  elevation,  where  it  was  discovered 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  has 
during  this  time  been  frequently  introduced 
into  our  gardens,  but  it  has  been  for  the  most 
part  lost  through  mismanagement.  The  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  of  York,  imported  a quantity  of 
plants  of  it  some  few  years  ago,  and  grew  them 
well,  and  they  flowered  abundantly  season  after 
season.  Some  of  these  plants  came  into  my 
hands,  and  I treated  them  as  nearly  as  I could 
as  I had  seen  them  managed  in  the  nurseries  at 
York,  and  1 was  also  successful  in  growing  and 
flowering  this  choice  golden  beauty.  The  plant 
grows  to  about  2 feet  in  height,  bearing  oblong, 
acute,  hairy  leaves  upon  the  top  of  the  stem. 
The  flowers  appear  usually  two  to  each 
stem.  These  each  measure  some  4 inches  or 
| 5 inches  across  ; the  sepals  and  petals 
are  soft,  clear-yellow,  and  the  large  swollen 
lip  is  rich  golden  - yellow,  spotted  inside 
with  deep-red.  It  lasts  six  weeks  or  two 
months  in  bloom,  and  then  begins  to  lose  its 
beauty  and  decay.  If  grown  well  it  will  have 
attained  its  full  size  and  begin  to  open  its  blooms 
about  midsummer.  After  the  blooms  are  over 
j the  supply  of  water  should  be  gradually 
diminished,  until  the  plants  have  quite  gone  to 
rest,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  the 
Odontoglossum-house,  and  be  kept  there,  with 
the  soil  just  moist,  during  the  winter.  At  the 
end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March  the 
plants  should  be  knocked  out  of  the  pots  and 
have  the  top  and  lower  portions  of  the  soil 
rubbed  off  the  roots  and  be  repotted,  using  good 
fibrous  peat,  a little  light,  turfy  loam,°and  a 
little  leaf-mould  well  mixed.  Drain  the  pots 
well,  and  after  potting  the  plants  should  have  a 
good  watering,  to  soak  the  soil  through  ; but 
from  this  time,  and  until  the  shoots  come  above 
the  soil,  water  must  be  given  more  sparingly. 
During  the  growing  season  this  Cypripedium 
requires  a free  supply  of  fresh  air  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day  and  a fair  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air.  When  at  rest  the  temperature  should 
be  as  near  to  45  degs.  as  possible,  but  during 
the  summer  season  it  should  be  exposed  to 
strong  sunshine,  shading  only  just  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  the  thermometer  may  run  up  to 
almost  any  degree  you  like.  One  thing  more- 
note  that  the  pots  in  which  this  plant  is  grown 


require  to  be  of  rather  extra  size,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  put  several  crowns  together,  raising  the 
crowns  a little  above  the  pot’s  rim.  If  my  York- 
shire friend  is  within  easy  distance  of  the  Messrs. 
Backhouse’s  establishment,  I would  advise  him 
to  look  in  there,  and  Mr.  Marshall  will  relate 
the  beauties  of  this  fine  species  to  him. 

Matt.  Buamble. 


DENDROBIUM  PIERARDI. 

This  species,  by  reason  of  its  easy  culture,  pro- 
fuse flowering,  and  cheapness,  is  one  of  the  best 
Dendrobiums  for  general  cultivation.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Carden  by 
Pierard  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  ami 
not  long  afterwards  was  sent  over  to  Englandj 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Indian 
Dendrobes  that  flowered  in  this  country,  this 
event  oocuring  at  Kew.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  a wild  state,  and  its  natural  range 
extends  over  a very  wide  territory.  According  to 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  it  is  very  frequently  met 
with  in  the  hot  valleys  of  the  lower  Sikkim 
Himalayas,  where  it  grows  on  the  trunks  of 
fallen  trees.  Thence  it  spreads  southwards  to 


Flowers  of  Dendrobium  Pierardi. 


British  Burmah  and  Moulmein.  It  has  slender 
pendulous  stems,  which  in  this  country  usually 
measure  from  2 feet  to  4 feet  long  ; but  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta,  where  it  is  culti- 
vated by  being  fastened  on  the  branch  of  a tree, 
and  its  roots  kept  continually  moist  by  artificial 
means,  they  reach  a length  of  6 feet.  It  is  the 
general  practice  to  grow  this  plant  in  baskets 
suspended  near  the  glass,  a method  which  allows 
the  long  flowering-stems  to  be  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage. In  low  houses,  however,  this  plan  is 
often  inconvenient,  and  the  stems  have  to  be 
trained  erect,  as  has  been  done  with  the  admi- 
rably-grown and  flowered  specimen  illustrated. 
The  flowers,  which  are  usually  at  their  best  in 
March,  are  borne  on  the  stems  of  the  preceding 
year’s  growth,  being  produced  singly  or  in  pairs 
at  each  of  the  joints  on  the  upper  two-thirds  of 
the  stem.  Each  flower  is  from  1-|-  inches  to 
2 inches  across,  or  it  may  be  a little  over  in  the 
best  varieties  or  unusually  strong  plants.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a pale-mauve  tinged 
with  rose  ; the  lip  is  broad  and  flat,  and 
of  a soft  primrose  - yellow,  marked  with 
purple  streaks  at  the  base.  The  delicate 
contrast  between  the  lip  and  the  other  seg- 
ments, and  the  soft  tone  of  the  whole  flower, 


make  this  one  of  the  most  charming  of  Den- 
drobes. As  in  all  Orchids  that  are  spread  over 
a wide  area,  considerable  variation  is  manifested 
in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  flowers,  some  hav- 
ing more  pointed  sepals  and  petals,  and  others 
a broader  lip.  The 

Cultivation  of  1).  Pierardi  is  the  same  as 
for  1).  nobile.  1 prefer  to  grow  it  in  teak 
baskets,  the  compost  consisting  of  peat-fibre 
(from  which  all  earthy  matter  has  been  re- 
moved), clean  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  lumps  of 
charcoal.  From  the  time  the  new  growths 
begin  to  appear  until  the  end  of  September,  a 
stove  temperature  and  a saturated  atmosphere 
should  be  maintained,  water,  of  course,  being 
freely  supplied.  After  the  leaves  show  signs 
of  decay,  the  moisture  should  be  gradually  re- 
duced until  in  winter  no  more  than  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  shrinking  of  the  stems  should 
be  given.  From  October  to  February  the  plants 
should  be  in  a comparatively  dry  position  in  a 
cooler  house.  It  will  be  noticed  from 
the  absence  of  non-flowering  stems  that  the 
specimen  from  which  the  illustration  was  made 
has  been  grown  on  the  pruning  system,  and  it 
undoubtedly  stands  as  a powerful  argument  in 
its  support.  Some  years  ago  a good  deal  of 
controversy  arose  as  to  the  merits  of  this  prac- 
tice, which  consists  in  removing  the  stems  that 
have  flowered,  and  are,  therefore,  of  no  further 
value  in  that  respect.  Of  course,  with  species 
like  D.  Pierardi,  which  flower  on  the  growths 
last  made,  it  would  not  do  to  cut  off  these  until 
the  new  ones  that  spring  from  them  had  almost 
or  quite  completed  their  growth.  Although 
from  the  physiological  standpoint  the  practice 
is  wrong,  robbing,  as  it  does,  the  new  stems  of 
the  food  stored  away  in  the  old  ones,  its  sup- 
porters have  the  strong  argument  that  plants 
have  been  grown  as  vigorous  and  as  well 
flowered  as  those  not  so  treated,  a fact  which 
those  who  have  attended  the  exhibitions  and 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  seen  for  themselves.  The  reservoirs  of 
food — as  the  old  stems  really  are — have  been 
evolved  in  a state  of  Nature  to  enable  the 
plants  to  survive  long  and  severe  periods  of 
drought.  Under  cultivation,  although  it  is 
necessary,  as  I have  already  pointed  out,  to  keep 
the  plants  almost  entirely  without  water  at  one 
season  of  the  year,  they  are  not,  or  should  not 
be,  subjected  to  anything  like  the  exhausting 
conditions  which  attend  their  growth  in  Nature ; 
consequently  the  need  of  a reserve  supply  is 
proportionately  reduced.  This,  no  doubt,  ex- 
plains to  some  extent  the  comparative  indiffer- 
ence of  some  Dendrobiums  to  the  absence  of  old 
stems.  Plants  grown  on  the  pruning  system 
require  a higher  temperature  and  a moister  at- 
mosphere than  unpruned  ones  do.  I advise  all 
who  contemplate  adopting  this  practice  to  do  so 
at  first  in  a tentative  manner.  For  myself,  I 
confess  to  a preference  for  the  older  system. 

B. 


DENDROBIUM  BRYMERIANUM. 

I am  in  receipt  of  flowers  of  this  species  from 
“C.  Bray”  and  “F.  Sinclair,”  and  I will  take  them 
both  together.  The  former  says  this  is  the  second 
year  it  has  flowered  with  him,  but  it  does  not 
open  its  blossoms  well,  or  only  just  enough  to 
show  the  colour  when  they  commence  to  fade. 
Well,  all  I can  say  to  “ C.  Bray  ” is  that  this 
plant  should  be  put  on  the  fire  and  be  burned 
up.  It  is  not  worth  the  pot  it  stands  in,  being, 
no  doubt,  a worthless  form  of  this  Dendrobe, 
which  received  the  name  of  D.  histrionicum  at 
the  hands  of  the  great  German  professor, 
Reichenbach.  In  this  form,  as  “ C.  Bray  ” says, 
the  flower  rarely  opens  well,  and  if  it  does,  the 
fringe  to  the  lip  is  much  curtailed  ; in  fact,  it  is 
quite  valueless.  The  reason  of  this  faulty 
opening  is  that  the  flowers  become  self-fertilised 
before  the  time  of  expansion,  so  that  they  begin 
to  fade  and  die  away,  and,  consequently,  never 
open  properly.  The  form  that  produces  this 
worthless  inflorescence  has  invariably  short 
bulbs ; in  fact,  I have  always  avoided  buy- 
ing the  short  - bulbed  form  ; but  last  year 
I saw  a plant  bearing  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful flowers  I have  ever  seen,  and  this  was, 
strange  to  say,  on  a short  and  much  swollen  bulb. 
The  tail-bulbed  form  I have  never  seen  with 
a disappointing  flower  on  it.  The  flower  sent  by 
“F.  Sinclair”  is  one  of  the  best  which  I have 
ever  seen,  the  beard  of  the  lip  being  much 
forked  and  branched  and  very  long,  and  the 
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colour  of  the  flower  being  rich  golden-yellow. 
As  a single  blossom  I cannot  help  admiring  it,  but 
yet  when  1 see  the  Howers  upon  the  plant,  in 
spite  of  the  rich  golden-yellow  colour  ami  the 
extraordinary  mossy  fringe  of  the  lip,  I cannot 
take  it  as  one  of  my  first  favourites,  and  the 
same  feeling  seems  to  affect  the  sender  of  this 
fine  variety,  for  he  says,  “ Does  it  not  produce 
more  than  a few  scattered  flowers  ?”  I have 
never  seen  a plant  with  more  than  a dozen  of  its 
blooms  open,  but  these  have  not  been  close 
enough  together  to  make  a show,  so  that,  as  I 
before  said,  I cannot  include  this  species  amongst 
my  first  favourites.  This  Orchid  has  been  known 
in  our  gardens  for  nearly  twenty  years,  having 
been  brought  from  Burmah  by  the  Messrs.  Low 
and  Co.,  of  Clapton.  It  will  grow  very  well  as  a 
pot-plant,  and  in  this  state  does  not  require  so 
much  attention  as  when  grown  upon  a block  of 
wood  ; but  in  this  state  I have  seen  it  doing  very 
well  indeed  ; but  still  I like  it  better  when 
treated  as  a pot-plant.  It  requires  plenty  of 
drainage  and  an  abundance  of  water  during  the 
growing  season,  then,  after  getting  its  bulbs 
well  matured,  only  just  sufficient  should  be  given 
to  keep  the  same  from  shrivelling  until  the 
flowers  appear,  when  a more  liberal  quantity 
should  be  given.  Peat-fibre  mixed  with  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss  should  be  used  for  the  potting 
material.  Matt.  Bramble. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

3337.  — Chinese  Sacred  Lilies  not 
flowering1. — This  is  a mysterious  case,  as  the 
bulbs  threw  up  good  flower-spikes  which  re- 
fused to  open.  Gas  burning  in  the  sitting-room 
would  account  for  this  failure,  or  a sharp  draught 
of  freezing  air.  Possibly  the  plants  may  have 
become  chilled  in  this  way  through  the  neces- 
sary opening  of  doors  and  windows  while  the 
room  is  swept  in  the  early  morning.  Delicate 
plants  are  better  removed  to  a bedroom  while 
the  morning  cleansing  takes  place  ; this  un- 
thought-of  danger  is  the  cause  of  many  failures 
in  room  plants  which  are  made  tender  by  the 
hot  dry  air  of  the  fire  in  the  day-time,  and 
cannot  stand  a piercingly  cold  draught  in  the 
early  morning.  “ R.  M.  P.”  should  try  again 
next  year,  getting  good  sound  bulbs  and  planting 
early,  also  protecting  them  from  sharp  draughts 
of  air. — J.  L.  R. 

3325.  —Tigridias  in  a room.— These 
handsome  plants  can  be  cultivated  in  pots, 
although  they  flower  more  freely  when  in  the 
open  ground  in  Devonshire.  It  is  usual,  in 
their  pot-culture,  to  take  the  bulbs  out  of  the 
soil  after  the  leaves  have  entirely  and  gradually 
disappeared,  and  keep  them  in  a cool  place  free 
from  frost  until  March,  when  they  should  be  re- 
potted in  rich  light  soil.  The  bulbs  are,  there- 
fore, entirely  dormant  in  winter,  and  if  they 
have  been  keep  too  damp  may  have  rotted  off. 
In  any  case,  however,  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  show  above  ground  until  about  April,  so  that 
no  time  has  been  lost  as  yet.  The  bulbs  should 
be  only  just  below  the  surface,  and  therefore 
“ M.  E.  S.”  can  easily  ascertain  whether  they  are 
rotten  or  not  by  scraping  away  a little  soil.  If 
the  bulbs  are  full  and  sound  they  will  do  well, 
but  must  not  be  given  much  water  until  they 
begin  to  start.  Plenty  of  moisture,  with  clear 
thin  soot-water  twice  a week  after  their  flower- 
buds  appear,  will  be  needed,  and  also  plenty  of 
air.  If  they  are  coddled  they  will  not  come  to 
much,  but  run  up  thin  and  weak.  They 
should  stand  out-of-doors  as  much  as  possible 
when  all  fear  of  frost  is  over,  and  they  will 
thus  become  robust  and  flower  well. — J.  L.  R. 

3316.— Plants  for  a glazed  porch.— 

“Novice”  does  not  say  whether  there  is  an 
outer  door  to  this  porch  ; if  not,  nothing  but 
thoroughly  hardy  plants  could  be  grown  in  it. 
The  white  Passion-flower  Constance  Elliott  is 
nearly  hardy,  and  the  ordinary  blue  and  white 
variety  quite  so.  This  would  be  a pretty  climber 
with  floses,  which  should  do  well  in  such  a posi- 
tion. A large- flowered  scarlet  “Geranium” 
might  survive  if  grown  at  the  house  end  of  the 
porch,  and  Fuchsias,  too,  would  do,  although 
they  would  die  back  in  winter.  Myrtles,  Azalea 
mollis,  Rhododendrons  in  pots,  and  hardy 
Ferns  might  be  grown  if  there  is  a corner  for 
them  out  of  the  draught,  but  much  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  glazed  porch.  Wall- 
flowers, Forget-me-nots,  Foxgloves,  Auriculas, 
Violets,  hardy  Cyclamens,  and  Primroses  would 


make  it  gay  in  spring,  with  groups  of  Crocuses, 
Tulips,  Daffodils,  and  sky-blue  Mcillas,  all  per- 
fectly hardy.  A south-east  aspect  is  an  excellent 
one  for  bloom,  for  the  morning  sun  is  indispens- 
able to  most  flowering  plants.  Begonias  might 
be  grown  in  such  a place  from  April  till  Sep- 
tember ; a few  in  hanging-baskets  would  make 
a rare  show.  Chrysanthemums,  too,  of  the 
early  varieties,  would  do  well,  but  those  kinds 
which  bloom  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
November  should  be  chosen.  “Novice”  will 
find  simple  directions  as  to  growing  all  these 
given  in  Gardening  from  time  to  time,  and  any 
questions  on  knotty  points  will  be  answered 
with  pleasure. — J.  L.  R. 

3334.  — Zonal  “Geraniums”  in  a 
room. — These  may  now  be  repotted,  shaking 
out  most  of  the  old  soil,  and  giving  them  a light 
rich  compost  of  turfy  mould  or  loam,  three  parts 
to  one  of  leaf-mould  or  very  old  hot-bed  stuff', 
a sprinkling  of  soot  (not  more  than  a twentieth 
part  of  the  whole),  and  enough  sand  to  make 
the  whole  light.  Drain  the  pots  well,  with  a 
piece  of  crock  with  its  concave  side  downwards 
over  the  hole,  this  being  surrounded  by  three 
or  four  smaller  pieces,  placed  by  hand,  so  as  to 
secure  a free  passage  for  water,  then  a slight  layer 
of  Moss,  sprinkled  with  soot,  which  both 
nourishes  the  lower  roots  and  prevents  insects 
from  attacking  them.  Pot  firmly,  working  in  and 
shaking  the  soil  well  down  amongst  the  roots, 
and  do  not  fill  the  pot  up  too  much.  Half-an- 
inch  of  clear  space  should  be  kept  at  the  top 
for  thorough  watering.  The  pots  used  first 
should  just  accommodate  the  roots  and  no  more  ; 
it  is  easy  to  give  a shift  later  on,  but  the  smaller 
the  pots  used  (in  reason)  the  more  floriferous 
the  plants  will  be.  They  will  be  safer  in  the 
sunny  window  of  a room  until  the  end  of  April, 
but  they  should  have  all  the  air  and  sunshine  avail- 
able in  mild  weather;  weak  plants  will  do  nothing, 
and  a room  without  a lire  will  be  better  than  dry 
heat,  except  during  severe  frost,  when  they 
must  be  placed  in  safety.  Before  repotting,  the 
tops  can  be  removed  where  at  all  out  of  shape 
and  put  in  for  cuttings  ; these,  when  rooted, 
should  be  potted  off,  and  if  they  are  well 
attended  to,  and  placed  in  a sunny  position  out- 
of-doors  (on  ashes  or  slates)  during  the  summer, 
they  should  flower  well  towards  autumn.  Those 
who  wish  for  “ Geraniums  ” in  winter  pick  off 
all  flower-buds  on  such  young  plants  until 
September,  but  the  plants  require  a temperature 
of  from  45  degs.  to  60  degs.  to  flower  well  in 
winter. — J.  L.  R. 

3319.—  Funkia  grandiflora  in  a room. 

— This  plant  is  not  difficult  to  grow,  and  is 
quite  hardy  in  some  of  the  southern  counties. 
It  must  not  be  coddled,  but  should  have  plenty 
of  air  as  well  as  water,  as  it  forms  its  fine  foliage, 
which  will  then  be  robust,  and  the  plant  will 
flower  in  August,  or  possibly  before,  as  it  is 
kept  in  a warm  roum.  The  leaves  should  be 
frequently  cleansed,  either  by  the  use  of  a soft 
bit  of  old  sponge  or  a rosed  watering-pot,  and 
the  plant  may  be  top-dressed  with  advantage 
whenever  the  upper  soil  becomes  poor  or  mossy. 
As  it  appears  to  be  making  satisfactory  progress 
the  treatment  it  receives  should  be  continued, 
only  giving  more  and  more  air  (without  a sharp 
draught)  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  spring- 
like.— J.  L.  R. 

3430.— Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  in  a win- 
dow.— “Niphetos”  had  better  not  prune  his 
plant  at  all,  but  wait  until  the  Rose  breaks  into 
growth  naturally ; then  keep  the  young  growths 
as  clean  as  possible.  When  well  into  growth  a 
little  liquid-manure  will  benefit  it  very  much. 
If  the  plant  does  well  and  the  wood  was  well 
ripened,  you  will  get  a fair  amount  of  bloom  ; 
but  Roses  are  far  from  being  suitable  subjects 
for  window  cultivation. — P.  U. 

3266.— Bouvardias  and  Heliotropes. 
— “ Niphetos,”  having  been  successful  with 
other  plants,  should  certainly  try  the  above, 
although  they  are  not,  perhaps,  amongst  the 
best  room  plants  in  an  ordinary  way,  as  they 
need  a certain  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air, 
which,  however,  it  may  be  possible  to  give  them 
in  a bathroom  without  difficulty.  The  best 
varieties  of  Bouvardias  are  as  follows  : President 
Garfield  (double  blush),  Alfred  Neuner  (double 
white),  and  Hogarth  (double  carmine).  Among 
the  single  forms  jasminoides  (white  and 
sweet-scented)  is  good,  as  well  as  President 
Cleveland  (intense  carmine),  elegans  (scarlet), 
and  Priory  Beauty  (a  delicate  pink).  Some 


growers  find  double  Bouvardias  better  for  autumn 
flowering  than  for  winter  work,  but  there  is  not 
much  difficulty  with  them,  if  the  plants  are  made 
strong  and  hardy  by  standing  out-of-doors 
during  summer.  But  unless  “Niphetos”  can 
keep  up  a temperature  from  45  degs.  on  frosty 
nights  to  60  degs.  on  bright  days  during  winter, 
the  blossoms  will  not  expand  well,  and  it  would 
be  wiser  to  let  the  Bouvardias  bloom  in  August, 
which  they  will  do  unless  the  points  are  pinched 
back  for  winter  flowering.  With  regard  to 
Heliotropes,  the  lighter  varieties  are  the  most 
floriferous  and  sweet  smelling,  although  the 
dark  tints  are  more  handsome.  Swanley  Giant, 
a very  fine  kind,  with  trusses  of  bloom  (when 
well  grown)  of  as  much  as  a foot  across,  and  of 
a light  colour,  may  be  recommended.  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh  is  darker  and  very  handsome. 
White  Lady,  extremely  pale  and  very  sweet, 
and  Albert  Delaux,  a variegated  variety,  also 
bears  handsome  flowers.  Heliotropes,  to  do  well, 
want  a great  deal  of  good  soil.  They  soon  exhaust 
a potful,  and  need  constant  repotting  and  cutting 
back,  when  they  will  flower  with  the  same  winter 
temperature  as  Bouvardias.  A fine  plant  of 
Heliotrope  in  my  own  conservatory  has  not 
been  without  bloom  for  four  years,  but  it  is 
planted  out  in  aborder,  and  has  acontinual  supply 
of  nourishment.  The  flowers  are  constantly 
out  in  great  quantities,  which  induces  more  to 
appear,  and  the  plant  is  pruned  each  August, 
having  very  little  bloom  on  it  at  that  time.  It 
is  of  the  light-tinted  kind,  and  is  very  fragrant. 
President  Garfield  must  not  be  forgotten.  This 
variety  bears  bright-purple  flowers,  and  is  of  a 
neat  habit,  more  suitable  for  pot-culture  than 
some  of  the  larger  kinds.  Heliotropes  can  be 
raised  from  seed,  on  a hot-bed  covered  with 
glass,  in  early  spring.  Plants  sown  early  in 
March  will  bloom  the  same  year  if  potted  up 
into  good  soil  and  given  a genial  temperature 
throughout  the  summer.  They  should  be  placed 
first  in  small-sized  pots  and  repotted  often. — - 
J.  L.  R. 

3439.— Hyacinths  in  pots,  &c.— I do  not  believe 
that  last  year’s  bulbs  were  properly  ripened  ; they  all  seem 
to  be  starting,  as  you  say,  but  if  stood  on  a staging  amongst 
other  plants  I find  that  in  a week  they  come  all  right.  I 
have  some  fine  spikes  of  bloom  now,  all  of  which  started 
badly.— A.  G.  Butler. 

3392.  — Destroying  cockroaches.  — Phosphor 
paste  is  far  better  than  any  insect  powder  for  these  vermin  ; 
but  the  ordinary  beetle-trap,  or  a basin  of  sugar  and  water 
with  a few  sticks  laid  aslant  against  it  so  as  to  overlap  the 
edge,  will  get  rid  of  a considerable  number.  A hedgehog 
or  a little  owl  turned  loose  in  the  kitchen  at  night  will  do 
good  service. — A G.  Butler. 

Rustic  fences  in  gardens— In  “The 
English  Flower  Garden  ” it  is  recommended  for 
kitchen  gardens  which  have  flower  borders  that 
the  vegetables  and  the  flowers  be  divided  by’ 
fences,  on  which  climbers  maybe  grown.  It  states 
that  rustic  fences  are  the  best.  I have  a garden 
of  two  acres  in  Perthshire,  at  a place  I have 
lately  acquired,  and  the  flowers  (there  are 
almost  none  now)  and  the  vegetables  were  evi- 
dently once  divided  by  rows  of  fruit-trees,  but 
the  latter  have  grown  so  wild,  and  being  quite 
barren,  I have  taken  them  out  and  propose  to 
carrv  out  this  idea,  not  only7  because  I think  it 
will  be  pretty,  but  also  because  it  will  afford 
some  shelter  from  winds,  which,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  the  hills,  rather  come  down  on  my 
garden.  I have  received  an  estimate  from  a 
local  joiner  to  put  up  a fence  of  Larch  wood  in 
its  rough  state,  main  posts  4 inches  by  4 inches 
at  bottom,  3 feet  by  3 feet  at  top,  two  rows 
vertical  rails,  3 inches  by  14  inches ; spars, 
1J  inches  by  J inch,  placed  9 inches  apart, 
posts  6 feet  apart,  height,  4 feet  4 inches  ; £10 
per  100  yards.  If  wooden  posts  and  wire,  about 
half.  I*  think  wood  would  give  most  shelter 
and  look  best.  Could  you  tell  me  what  kind 
of  fence  is  meant  in  the  “ English  Flower 
Garden  ” by  a rustic  one,  and  of  what  wood  it 
should  be  made?  Any  information  will  be 
gratefully  received. — Roy.  * The  best  wood 

is  the  branches  of  Oak-trees  barked  (as  they 
ustially  are  by  the  timber  buyers  in  the  home 
counties,  at  least).  There  should  generally  be 
little  difficulty  in  getting  this ; but  where  there 
is,  any  other  rough  branches  of  trees  icill  do, 
getting,  if  possible,  heart  of  Oak  supports. 
However,  as  in  7tiany  places  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  get  this,  a simply-constructed  trellis 
of  "Y-iron  and  strong  iron  wire  will  do  well, 
provided  the  whole  be  covered  with  creepers,  as 
it  may  easily  he,  so  as  to  hide  its  appearance, 
which  certainly  is  not  equal  to  that  of  barked 
Oak. — Ed. 
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PLANTS  FOR  EDGING  GROUPg. 

NoTlilNG  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  a group 
of  plants  as  a suitable  edging  of  some  dwarf 
material.  Tins  applies  in  every  instance  where 
plants  are  grouped  for  effect.  The  annexed 
illustration  shows  well  a bold  group  of  Hydran- 
geas in  flower,  edged  with  Maiden-hair  and 
Pteris  Ferns.  In  groups  arranged  for  exhibi- 
tion 1 have,  however,  sometimes  seen  Adiantums 
laid  on  their  sides  to  form  an  edging  to  hide  the 
pots,  but  this  practice  should  at  once  condemn 
a group,  for  there  are  many  suitable  plants 
which  would  answer  the  purpose  much  better 
iwhen  placed  in  a more  natural  position ; 
besides  which  they  may  be  utilised  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  conservatory  or  other  plant 
houses,  and  while  they  occupy  but  little  space 
they  give  a pleasing  effect  and  a good  finish. 
Of  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose 

Isolepis  gracilis  stands  foremost.  This  may 
be  grown  with  little  trouble,  and  is  readily 
increased  by  division.  When  it  is  desirable  to 
increase  or  renew  the  stock  a few  of  the  old 
plants  may  be  broken  up,  and  if  they  have  not 


this  forms  a pretty  covering.  As  an  edging- 
plant  it  should  lie  grown  several  plants  to- 
gether and  may  be  allowed  to  grow  to  any 
length  according  to  circumstances.  Cuttings 
taken  from  the  tips  of  young  growing  shoots  will 
root  freely  in  the  stove  propagating  pit ; they 
may  be  put  into  small  pots  several  together  and 
potted  on  after  they  are  well  rooted.  They 
will  do  well  in  any  ordinary  compost.  A great 
recommendation  to  this  plant  is  that  it  succeeds 
woll  in  a cool  greenhouse,  and  when  used  for 
decoration  it  will  bear  a good  deal  of  rough 
handling.  There  is  a variety  F.  r.  minima, 
which  has  much  smaller  leaves,  and  for  some 
purposes  is  more  desirable,  but  for  general  use 
I prefer  the  old  type. 

Selaginellas.  — There  are  several  of  these 
which  may  be  recommended,  but  none  are  more 
servicable  than  the  old  S.  Kraussiana,  or 
denticulata,  as  it  is  generally  named.  S.  K. 
aurea,  a most  desirable  variety,  is  rather  more 
dense  in  habit,  and  when  grown  under  a good 
light  it  has  a beautiful  golden-yellow  hue.  S. 
Poulteri  forms  a nice  contrast,  being  of  a deep- 
green  ; it  is,  perhaps,  a little  too  slow  in  growth 


the  normal  form  may  lie  cut  away.  If  grown 
in  light  sandy  soil  it  will  not  run  out  so  much 
as  when  treated  more  liberally. 

Other  plants  might  lie  named  for  the  purpose) 
but  the  above  will  be  sufficient  for  general  use. 
Although  a neat  edging  in  plant-houses  is  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule,  I believe  that  where 
attention  is  paid  to  this  matter  it  is  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  all  who  pay  any  regard  to  neat- 
ness and  finish.  It  also  shows  off  the  more 
interesting  objects  to  better  advantage.  F. 


3357.— A legal  question.— The  landlord 
cannot  take  possession  of  the  land  without  first 
giving  a legal  notice  to  quit,  and,  previous  to  its 
expiration,  “ A Market  Gardener,”  after  paying 
up  all  rent  then  due,  will  be  entitled  to  remove 
anything  he  may  have  planted,  but  not  any 
trees  which  were  in  the  garden  when  he  took  it. 
Assuming  that  the  garden  is  less  than  2 acres 
in  extent,  he  will  also  be  entitled,  under  tie 
“Allotments  and  Cottage  Gardens  Compensa- 
tion for  Crops  Act,  1887,”  to  compensation  (1) 
“for  crops  growing  upon  the  holding  in  the 
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utood  long  enough  to  get  weak  and  unhealthy 
:hey  will  soon  start  away.  Provided  the  plants 
ire  in  a fairly  warm  house,  they  may  be  broken 
ip  at  any  season  of  the  year.  They  should  be 
potted  in  a rich  loamy  compost.  Like  most 
Jrasses  this  likes  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root 
ind  to  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  Liquid- 
manure  may  be  used  freely  after  the  pots  are 
Iwell  filled  with  roots. 

Panicum  variegatgm. — This  pretty  varie- 
gated Grass  is  a good  companion  for  the  above, 
but  requires  rather  more  warmth.  During  the 
winter  it  must  be  kept  in  a stove  temperature. 
This  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  ; several 
mttings  put  in  a pot  and  stopped  once  after  they 
ire  rooted  may  be  left  to  grow  and  spread  over 
he  pots.  Light  sandy  soil  should  be  used,  as 
|ivhen  treated  too  liberally  it  loses  its  variega- 
tion. In  the  summer-time  it  may  be  used  for 
.he  conservatory,  and  will  keep  well  for  a con- 
siderable time,  but  during  the  winter  it  is  of  no 
;ise  except  in  the  stove. 

Ficus  repens  is  a very  serviceable  plant, 
both  for  covering  walls  and  as  an  edging-plant : 
,t  is  also  a good  plant  for  covering  baskets, 
jfcc.  For  Nephrolepis  and  other  Ferns  which 
ilo  not  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  baskets 


to  become  much  used  for  ordinary  decoration,  but 
where  choicer  plants  are  appreciated  this  should 
find  a place.  S.  apoda  is  another  dense,  compact- 
growing species,  and  the  beautiful,  bluish-tinted 
S.  Cfesia  must  be  included  ; this,  however,  re- 
quires more  heat  than  the  others  named.  All 
the  Selaginellas  require  replacing  with  young 
stock,  and  they  are  easily  established.  I like 
to  put  the  young  tips  in  in  little  tufts  several 
in  a pot ; they  should  be  put  in  the  pots  that 
they  are  to  be  grown  on  in.  The  pots  may  be 
filled  three-parts  full  with  rough  siftings  or  other 
loose  material  and  surfaced  with  a little  better 
compost.  The  Selaginellas  are  very  partial 
to  plenty  of  moisture,  but  they  suffer  from 
excess,  especially  where  the  pots  are  not  well 
drained. 

Tradescantia  zebrina  is  a useful  old  plant 
for  edging,  growing  freely  under  almost  any 
conditions.  For  elevated  stages,  where  the 
long  growths  can  hang  down,  it  is  very  effec- 
tive, but  it  requires  renewing  from  time  to 
time,  otherwise  it  gets  ragged  and  untidy  ; the 
variety  multicolor  is  very  pretty,  but  inclined 
to  run  out.  When  propagating,  the  best  varie- 
gated shoots  should  be  selected,  and  while  the 
plants  are  growing  the  shoots  which  revert  to 


ordinary  course  of  cultivation.”  (2)  “ For 
labour  expended  upon  and  for  manure  applied 
to  the  holding  since  the  taking  of  the  last  crop 
therefrom  in  anticipation  of  a future  crop.” — • 
Darlington. 

3387.— Freesia  and  Daffodil  bulbs.— 

Freesia  bulbs  require  well  ripening — a good 
roasting  in  the  sunshine  is  beneficial.  They  will 
keep  very  well  in  the  pots  on  a shelf  in  the 
greenhouse  till  well  ripened.  Afterwards  they 
may  be  shaken  out  and  stored  away  till  it  is  time 
to  repot.  They  are  less  liable  to  accidents  than 
when  left  in  the  pots.  Daffodils  may  be  planted 
out  in  a bed  or  border  to  complete  the  ripening. 
— E.  H. 

3323.— Begonias  for  bedding.— If  you 

have  a frame,  dig  the  soil  in  it  out  18  inches  deep, 
and  make  a pit  or  hot-bed  3 feet  high — i.e. , 
18  inches  above  ground.  Put  on  your  frame 
and  3 inches  of  soil.  Place  your  bulbs  just  a 
little  way  apart,  and  cover  them  with  soil  or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  ; put  on  light,  and  let  the 
Begonias  stop  in  the  frame  till  the  weather  is 
fit  to  bed  out  in  May  or  June.  Doubles  do 
equally  well  as  singles  in  the  beds.— Heath 
End. 
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CARROTS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Carrots  will  do  well  in  any  kind  of  deep,  light, 
and  moderately  rich  soil,  but  a deep  sandy  loam 
is  most  suitable.  It  is  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  clean,  shapely  roots  that  the  soil  should 
be  of  an  open  nature  and  free  from  wireworms. 

Preparation  of  the  soil. — Manure  should 
be  trenched  or  deeply  dug  into  the  ground  after 
the  removal  of  the  previous  crops  early  in  the 
autumn.  This  allows  time  for  the  decomposition 
of  the  manure  and  the  absorption  of  the  gaseous 


matter  arising  therefrom  by  the  soil.  But  if 
farmyard  manure  has  been  given  to  the  ground 
only  a short  time  before  sowing  the  seed,  a large 
percentage  of  the  roots  resulting  therefrom  will 
be  forked  and  coarse  in  appearance.  Lime, 
potash,  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common 
salt,  anil  a surface  dressing  of  soot  may  one  and 
all  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  ground 
before  sowing  the  crop.  If  the  soil  is  of  a stiff, 
cold  nature,  it  should  be  ridged  up  during  the 
autumn,  so  as  to  expose  it  to  the  weather  until 
the  middle  of  the  following  March,  when 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  fine  dry  weather 
to  level  the  ridges,  adding  thereto  any  light 
materials  that  may  be  at  command,  such  as  leaf- 
mould,  wood-ashes,  coal-ashes,  burnt  earth  or 
sand.  The  ground  having  been  prepared,  enough 
fresh  soot  may  be  strewn  over  the  ground  to 
discolour  it  before  drawing  the  drills.  These 
should  be  from  1 inch  to  2 inches  deep,  12 
inches  apart  for  Nantes  Horn,  giving 3 inches 
and  b inches  more  respectively  between  the  rows 
for  New  Red  Intermediate,  Long  Red  Surrey, 
and  allied  varieties  requiring  more  space.  As 
early  in  February  as  the  soil  will  work,  a sowing 
of  Nantes  Horn  or  other  approved  early  variety 
should  be  made  in  a warm  and  dry  rather  than 
damp  situation,  making  another  of  the  same 
variety  a month  later.  A third  sowing  in  the 
middle  or  end  of  June,  according  as  the  district 
is  late  or  early,  should  be  made  for  drawing 
young  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
months.  About  the  middle  of  March  the  main 
sowing,  consisting  of  Long  Red  Surrey  and 
Altringham,  or  other  popular  and  well-tested 
varieties,  should  be  made.  Before  sowing  mix 
the  seed  with  dry  sand,  sow  thinly  in  the 
drills,  then  close  the  soil  in  with  the  feet,  tread, 
and  make  level  with  a fine  rake. 

Thinning  the  plants.— As  soon  as  a couple 
of  inches  high,  thin  the  Nantes  Horn  out  to 
2 inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row,  every 
alternate  one  being  afterwards  drawn  as  soon  as 
fit  for  use,  giving  (j  inches  and  9 inches  between 
the  plants  respectively  to  such  varieties  as  New 
Red  Intermediate  and  Long  Red  Surrey. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  showery  weather 
to  do  the  work.  The  weeds,  which  are  sure  to 
come  up  with  the  Carrots,  should  be  pulled  up 
at  the  same  time.  As  much  with  a view  to 
stimulating  growth  in  the  plants  as  keeping 
down  weeds,  a free  use  should  be  made  of  the 
1 )utch  hoe  between  the  rows  during  the  summer, 
stirring  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  between  1 inch 
and  2 inches  each  time  the  Dutch  hoe  is  used. 

Storing  the  roots. — Towards  the  end  of 
October  or  early  in  November,  according  to  the 
season  and  district,  the  roots  should  be  taken  up 
with  the  assistance  of  a four  or  five-tined  fork, 
selecting  a fine  day  for  the  work  when  the 
ground  and  plants  are  dry.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve their  freshness  the  roots  should  be  packed 
or  stored  in  damp  material  which  will  not  tend 


to  absorb  the  moisture  from  them,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  following  is  the  simplest  and  most 
effectual  method.  The  roots  having  been  taken 
up  in  the  manner  described  above,  and  the  tops 
cut  off  close  to  the  crown,  they  should  be  taken 
to  a dry  situation,  such,  for  instance,  as  a border 
under  a south  or  west  wall  or  fence.  Earth 
should  be  taken  out  at  the  end  of  the  border 
so  as  to  form  a trench,  15  inches  or  18  inches 
deep  and  of  about  the  same  width,  and  the  dig- 
ging of  the  ground  be  proceeded  with.  When 
the  trench  is  filled  and  the  ground  has  been 
levelled  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  soil  should  be 
cut  straight  down  the  whole  width  of  the  border, 
and  three  or  four  rows  of  Carrots  be  placed  per- 
pendicularly in  the  opening  thus  made,  and 
digging  be  again  proceeded  with  until  the  roots 
are  all  covered,  burying  the  crowns  about  1 inch 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  operation  is 
thus  continued  somewhat  after  the  mode  of 
transplanting  young  forest  trees  from  the  seed- 
beds in  nurseries  until  the  work  is  completed. 
Wintered  in  this  way  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
fermentation,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  where 
large  bulk  of  roots  has  been  puc  together, 
sometimes  to  the  entire  loss  of  the  crop.  In  the 
event  of  severe  weather  setting  in  a slight  cover- 
ing of  dry  litter  or  Fern  will  be  necessary. 
This  should,  however,  be  removed  on  every 
favourable  opportunity  and  returned  in  frosty 
weather. 

Insects. — The  Carrot  is  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  several  insects  in  soils  which  are  annually 
dressed  with  rich  farmyard  manure,  and  which 
have  not  had  a surface  dressing  of  fresh  soot 
given  immediately  before  drawing  the  drills 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  Fresh  soot  is  not 
only  a sure  antidote  for  the  attacks  of  all  insects 
making  inroads  on  the  roots  of  plants,  but  it  is 
also  a powerful  fertiliser  and  purifier  of  the 
soil  when  judiciously  applied.  The  young 
plants  are  frequently  attacked  by  the  Carrot- 
plant  louse  (Aphis  dauci)  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
This  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  crown  and 
destroys  the  plants.  Dusting  in  the  early 
morning  when  the  plants  are  damp  with  a mix- 
ture of  freshly  slaked  lime  and  fresh  soot  will 
remove  it.  The  maggots  of  the  crane  fly  (Tipula 
oleracea)  also  occasionally  work  havoc  among 
the  roots.  The  caterpillars  of  the  common 
Carrot  blossom  and  Carrot  seed  flat-body  moths 
(Depressaria  cicutella,  I),  daueella,  and  D.  de- 
pressella)  do  injury  to  the  seed  crop  by  devour- 
ing the  seed,  and  seed  vessels.  They  are, 
however,  easily  shaken  off',  and  may  then  be 
collected  and  destroyed.  The  following  varieties 
are  the  best  to  grow  : Early  Nantes  Horn  and 
New  Red  Intermediate  (see  illustration)  are  the 
most  suitable  for  early  work,  either  grown  in 
frames  on  hot-beds  or  on  south  borders,  Altring- 
ham and  Long  Red  Surrey  being  the  best  long 
or  main  crop  varieties.  H. 


occasionally  in  the  richest  spot  available,  giving 
room  enough  for  full  development,  or  say,  G feet 
apart.  Liquid-manure  from  the  piggery  will  be 
a very  great  benefit  after  growth  begins. — 
E.  H. 

.3433.— An  old.  Asparagus  bed.— The 

bed  has  probably  been  cut  too  freely,  and 
another  cause  of  weakly  growth  is  thick  plant- 
ing. Give  it  a good  dressing  of  guano  or  some 
other  artificial  manure,  and  make  a new  plan- 
tation to  take  its  place  ; it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
try  to  thin  the  old  plants.  Do  the  land  well 
and  plant  young  two-year  roots  wide  enough 
apart  to  give  them  a chance  to  grow.  Do  not 
cut  much  from  the  old  bed  this  year  if  you  wish 
to  improve  it. — E.  H. 

3382.— Open-air  Mushroom  growing. 

— Open-air  Mushroom  beds  may  be  made  up  now, 
choosing  a cool  spot  under  a wall  where  the  full 
force  of  the  sun  will  not  reach  them.  I have 
grown  Mushrooms  on  beds  made  close  to  the 
north  side  of  the  wall,  the  beds  being  made  up 
in  succession  through  the  spring,  and  the  tem- 
perature being  kept  right  by  warm  coverings  so 
long  as  they  were  required.  I generally  make  the 
beds  larger — i.  e. , of  greater  depth — than  would 
be  necessary  in  the  Mushroom-house,  so  that  the 
heat  may  be  more  speedy  and  lasting,  making 
the  beds  as  firm  as  possible,  and  keeping  off' 
heavy  rains  by  straw  covers. — E.  H. 

3425.— Temperature  of  a Tomato- 
house. — The  answer  to  this  question  depends 
more  on  the  amount  of  attention  you  give  the 
fire  than  on  the  quantity  of  piping  or  the 
capacity  of  the  boiler.  If  the  fire  is  fairly  well 
attended  to  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  a temperature  of  60  degs.  from  the 
1st  of  March  by  fire-heat.  The  kind  of  fuel  you 
propose  to  burn  will  require  more  attention  than 
coke  or  anthracite  coal.  If  you  expect  to  be 
able  to  leave  the  fire  unattended  for  several 
hours  during  the  morning  and  evening  the 
average  temperature  will  not  reach  the  figures 
I have  mentioned. — J.  C.  C. 

3354.— Tomatoes  in  a greenhouse  — 

There  is  no  necessity  to  plant  the  Tomatoes 
outside  ; they  will  do  just  as  well  planted  in 
the  house,  free  ventilation  being  given,  and 
they  will  then  begin  fruiting  all  the  quicker. 
In  order  to  bring  the  plants  more  up  to  the  light 
can  you  not  make  a raised  bed  for  them  along 
the  front  ? Let  it  be  2 feet  high,  and  if  it  is 
3 feet  in  width  you  can  have  two  rows  of  plants 
— say,  one  of  Perfection  next  the  glass  and 
trained  up  the  roof  (this  being  a strong-growing 
kind  with  long  stems),  and  then  a row  of  Con- 
ference behind  the  others.  This  last  is  a very 
dwarf  variety,  and  if  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
shoots  reach  the  glass  there  will  be  four  or  five 


3341.  — Mushroom-growing.—  “ I.  T.” 

has  not  had  any  experience  in  Mushroom- 
growing evidently.  How  is  it  proposed  to  keep 
up  the  temperature  of  the  bed  to  an  uniform 
heat  of  80  degs.  for  the  long  period  of  six 
months?  The  usual  way  to  make  up  a Mush- 
room-bed is  to  prepare  some  horse-droppings 
from  a stable-yard.  In  winter  the  material  is 
generally  too  wet,  and  I have  to  dry  it  by' 
spreading  it  out  on  the  floor  of  a shed  where  the 
wind  can  blow  over  it.  The  heap  is  about 
6 inches  to  9 inches  deep,  and  when  it  has  been 
partly  dried  by  turning  daily  for  a week  or 
more  (fresh  material  being  added  from  the 
stables  daily),  it  ought  to  be  thrown  up  into  a 
heap,  when  it  will  soon  heat  violently  ; but  this 
is  tempered  by  turning  it  every  dayr,  and  when 
the  rank  steam  has  been  thrown  off  the  bed  may- 
be  made  up  in  the  Mushroom-house,  beating  the 
manure  down  firmly.  It  is  seldom  too  hot,  but 
may  rise  to  over  100  degs.  When  the  heat  falls 
to  90  degs.  the  spawn  may  be  inserted  in  the 
bed.  If  the  manure  is  neither  too  wet  nor  too 
dry  it  will  soon  run.  A thin  covering  of  loam 
may  be  spread  on  the  surface  within  a week  after 
spawning,  and  in  five  weeks  the  Mushrooms 
will  begin  to  appear  ; but  the  bed  seldom  con- 
tinues to  bear  for  more  than  five  weeks. — 
J.  D.  E. 

3406.— Rhubarb  for  show.  — Rhubarb 
requires  high  feeding  to  get  the  stalks  large, 
and  at  most  slioivs  weight  carries  the  day. 
Young  plants  will  produce  finer  stalks  than  very 
old  ones,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  replant 


New  Red  Intermediate  Carrot. 


nice  trusses  to  each  plant  in  that  short  distance. 
Both  are  of  first-rate  quality. — B.  C.  R. 


3344.— Heating  a conservatory.— By- 

means  of  the  breakfast-room  fire  is  not  a very- 
good  way  to  warm  this  conservatory,  because 
in  very-  cold  weather  it  w-ould  make  the  room 
quite  uninhabitable  to  open  the  doors.  A 
large,  old-fashioned  lamp,  with  colza-oil  burning 
in  it,  is  quite  harmless  to  plant  life,  and  if 
placed  on  the  floor  on  the  outer  side  (free,  of 
course,  of  woodwork)  it  will  keep  the  air  from 
freezing.  It  is  surprising  what  a small  thing 
will  do  this  if  the  flame  be  well  and  continuously 
supplied  with  oil.  The  continual  passing  up- 
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wards  of  warm  air  which  circulates  all  over  the 
j conservatory  prevents  tho  stagnation  which  is 
necessary  before  the  air  freezes.  Even  candles, 
planted  in  pots  of  moist  soil,  so  as  to  go  out 
safely  at  the  end,  may  be  used  to  supplement 
the  colza-oil  lamp  if  the  cold  be  severe  ; but  in 
order  that  such  slight  means  should  be  effectual 
every  pane  of  glass  must  be  sound  and  all  chinks 
stopped  with  putty  before  the  winter  begins. 
An  old  carpet  thrown  over  the  top  of  the  con- 
servatory or  a piece  of  felt  will  make  it  much 
more  safe  ; but  this  is  unsightly  and  rather 
dillicult  to  manage  in  many  instances,  as  it 
should  be  removed  during  mild  weather.  The 
ordinary  hand-stoves  with  paraffin-oil  are  very 
injurious  to  plants.  There  are,  of  course,  ex- 
I eellent  small  heating  apparatuses  advertised  in 
Gardening,  one  of  which  “ Beginner  ” should 
I get  if  he  intends  to  grow  anything  beyond  the 
j plants  which  only  need  the  exclusion  of  frost. 
'Idle  breakfast-room  would  benefit  greatly  by  the 
conservatory  being  effectually  warmed,  and  the 
cost,  after  the  purchase,  would  not  be  great. 
— J.  L.  R.  

INDOOR  PLANTS. 


by  shifting  on  a few  healthy  plants  in  5-inch 
pots  into  the  8-inch  or  flinch  sizes  now  or  very 
shortly.  Stop  the  leading  shoots  once,  if  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  secure  a well-branched  specimen, 
and  tie  out  the  stems  as  they  grow  to  neat 
sticks,  just  so  as  to  obtain  a nice  bush-shaped 
plant,  and  expose  all  the  leaves  and  shoots  fully 
and  equally  to  the  light.  In  a short  time  these 
will  make  an  exceedingly  robust  growth,  with 
broad  and  leathery  foliage,  to  be  succeeded  in 
July  or  August  by  unusually  large  trusses  of 
bloom.  These  cannot  fail  to  win  the  admiration 
of  all,  especially  if  the  vigour  is  maintained  by 
the  judicious  use  of  various  liquid  manures  and 
stimulants  after  the  pots  fill  with  roots.  Cut- 
tings rooted  now  will  make  splendid  plants  for 
blooming  next  winter.  Shift  them  on  until 
6-inch  pots  are  reached,  growing  them  freely, 
and  stopping  the  shoots  once  or  twice.  When 
established  in  the  last  size  stand  them  out-of- 
doors  in  a sunny  spot,  water  rather  sparingly, 
and  prick  out  all  flower-buds  until  September, 
when  the  plants  ought  to  be  housed.  If  plants 
have  to  be  bought  in  now  is  the  time  to  get 
them.  Take  care  to  obtain  the  best  of  the 
newer  varieties,  many  of  which  are  a great  ad- 
vance on  the  older  kinds. 


ZONAL  AND  IVY-LEAVED  PELAR- 
GONIUMS. 

The  present  is  a capital  time  to  take  these 
showy  and  indispensable  plants  in  hand  with  a 
view  to  securing  a display  throughout 
the  ensuing  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter.  It  is  somewhat  rare  to  see  the 
first-named  class  of  Pelargoniums  in 
really  first-class  condition,  but  when 
well  done  a good  batch  of  plants 
carrying  numerous  solid  trusses, 
measuring  from  9 inches  to  12  inches, 
or  even  more,  over  the  head,  and  con- 
sisting of  well-opened  pips,  each  2^ 
inches  to  3 inches  in  diameter,  forms  a 
sight  not  soon  forgotten.  To  some 
such  dimensions  may  seem  exaggerated, 
but  they  are  quite  common  on  well- 
grown,  health}'  plants  ; only  last  sum- 
mer I measured  at  haphazard  a truss  of 
the  single  scarlet  variety  Hyacinth, 
and  found  it  just  16  inches  over  the 
ball,  full  ,right  up  to  the  centre,  and 
every  pip  perfect.  To  my  mind,  this 
is  the  finest  and  best  of  all  the  single 
scarlets,  being  a free  and  kindly  grower, 
and  good  all  round.  Where  any  cut- 
tings of  the  choice  named  or  florist’s 
varieties  were  struck  in  the  autumn, 
some  of  the  best  should  be  selected, 
and,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
rooted  singly  in  thumbs,  be  shifted  into 
3^-inch  or  4-inch  sizes,  using  some  nice, 
sound,  fibry  loam,  mixed  with,  say, 
half  the  quantity  of  well-decayed 
manure  and  leaf-mould,  and  a dash  of 
coarse  sand,  soot,  and  some  artificial 
manure,  that  containing  or  consisting  largely  of 
bones  in  some  form  being  most  suitable.  If 
the  plants  were  rooted  in  “stores ’’they  must 
be  potted  off  singly  at  once  into  3-inch  pots, 
and  be  afterwards  shifted  into  5-inch  pots 
directly  they  are  again  rooted  out  and  growing. 
In  either  case  keep  the  plants  afterwards  closer 
and  warmer  than  usual  for  ten  days  or  a fort- 
night. 

Good  trusses  maybe  obtained  from  plants  in 
the  ordinary  5-inch  pots,  but,  of  course,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  on  each,  and,  on  the 
whole,  I much  prefer  the  next  size  larger 
(6  inch),  which  will  carry  a good,  bushy  plant 
with  six  or  seven  large  heads  of  bloom,  while 
they  also  do  not  so  quickly  become  dry.  In  all 
cases  use  sound,  loamy  soil,  made  moderately 
rich,  and  pressed  quite  firmly  together ; the 
drainage  also  must  be  good,  though  not  exces- 
sive, as  plenty  of  water  will  have  to  be  given 
when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  and  the  plants  in 
full  growth  and  bloom.  Stand  the  plants  where 
they  will  receive  abundance  of  light — i.e. , within 
1 foot  or  2 feet  of  the  glass,  and  by  preference, 
certainly  during  the  summer,  on  a comparatively 
moist  and  cool  bottom.  Ventilate  freely,  and 
shade  very  lightly  only  when  the  sun  is  strong 
i enough  to  scorch  or  wither  the  blooms.  The 
huge  and  unnaturally-trained  specimens  gener- 
ally seen  at  flower-shows  I cannot  admire,  espe- 
cially  when,  as  so  often  occurs,  the  foliage  is 
deficient  or  poor.  But  those  who  have  the 
( space  to  spare  may  secure  some  grand  examples 

I; 


Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. — Few  plants  are 
more  popular  than  these,  and  few  more  useful, 
and  the  same  general  treatment  suits  them  as 
for  the  Zonals.  Besides  being  well  fitted  for 


Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  in  a basket. 

growing  into  specimens  of  a pyramidal  form, 
they  make  pretty  bush-plants  in  6-inch  pots  if 
supported  by  a few  sticks,  and  are  in  that  form 
well  adapted  for  the  greenhouse,  where  they 
will  flower  throughout  the  summer  and  well  on 
into  the  autumn.  The  stronger  varieties,  again, 
if  treated  as  greenhouse  climbers  in  a sunny 
spot,  especially  where  tised  to  cover  the  end  of 
a house,  both  grow  and  flower  well.  For  bal- 
conies, vases,  or  baskets  (see  illustration),  too, 
their  drooping  habit  thoroughly  fits  them.  Like 
the  Zonals,  there  are  now  a great  number  of 
very  excellent  new  and  old  kinds  to  select  from_ 

B.  C.  R. 


3376.— Aconites  in  pots.— Aconites  are 
now  flowering  out-of-doors,  and  there  would  be 
no  reason  then  for  lifting  them,  as  they  are  in 
the  mid-season  of  their  growth.  It  would  be 
better  to  leave  them  until  the  leaves  decay,  and 
at  any  time  after  that  they  may  be  dug  up,  and 
could  be  stored  in  a dry  place  for  two  or  three 
months,  when  they  may  be  potted  and  plunged 
out-of-doors  until  they  have  well  started  to 
grow,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  a frame  or 
greenhouse.  But  these  pretty  spring  flowers 
open  their  golden  cups,  set  in  a fringe  of  green 
so  daintily  even  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow, 
that  it  seems  a pity  to  plant  them  in  flower- 
pots.— J.  D.  E. 

Clumps  of  Aconites  may  be  lifted  from  the  ground 

and  potted  if  the  work  is  done  with  care.— E.  H. 


FREESIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  name  any- 
thing more  beautiful  or  chaste  than  these  lovely 
Cape  bulbous  plants  when  in  flower.  The  old 
way  of  growing  Freesias  was  to  dry  the  buliis 
off  very  carefully  after  flowering,  and  afterwards 
to  shake  them  out,  and  go  through  the  usual 
sorting  and  sizing  before  re-starting  them  into 
growth  again  in  early  autumn.  This  annual 
drying  off  for  three  or  four  months  or  even  longer 
is  a great  mistake,  the  result  being  that  many 
never  start  again  at  all,  and  those  that  do  start 
instead  of  exhibiting  increased  strength  and 
vigour,  hardly  flower  so  well  as  in  the  previous 
year  it  may  be,  and  certainly  show  no  signs  of 
improvement.  The  general  cultivation  of 
Freesias  is  at  the  present  time  but  very  imper- 
fectly understood  by  the  majority  of  gardeners. 
The  Freesia  for  cutting  holds  an  almost  unique 
position.  By  strict  adherence  to  the  eld  way 
of  growing  these  lovely  fragrant  flowers,  one  is 
made  to  believe  that  their  tiny  bulbs  would 
never  properly  increase  to  flowering  size  if  they 
did  not  undergo  year  by  year  the  sorting  and 
sizing  to  which  they  and  other  plants  are  sub- 
jected. Sucli  a course  is  all  very  well  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  but  with  this  the 
average  gardener  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
My  present  remarks  concerning  Freesias  will, 
it  is  hoped,  prove  seasonable,  as  I doubt  not 
many  will  have  had  them  in  flower  during  the 
past  and  present  month  with  other  batches  to 
follow  on.  A 

Continuously  moist  soil  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  Freesias,  and  throughout  the  growing 
and  flowering  season  they  may — indeed,  they 
should — be  kept  almost  at  saturation  point,  not 
by  standing  them  in  pans  or  saucers  of  water  con- 
tinuously, this  they  will  quickly  resent,  but  by 
giving  them  abundant  supplies  two  or  three  times 
daily.  Instead  of  drying  them  off  when  the 
flowering  is  complete,  and  when  they  show- 
signs  of  diminished  activity,  simply  lessen  the 
water  supply,  never  allowing  the  soil  to  be  any- 
thing approaching  dryness.  There  is  not  the 
least  necessity  for  shaking  the  bulbs  out  every 
year  and  sorting  into  sizes.  Instead  of  this, 
grow  them  on  and  shift  into  larger  pots  as  they 
require  it.  The  usual  sized  pot  for  starting 
them  is  a 5-inch  one,  capable  of  accommodating 
a dozen  average  large-sized  bulbs.  These,  if 
grown  as  I have  described,  should  the  following 
year  be  placed  into  6-inch  pots,  and  so  on  yearly 
according  to  their  strength  individually,  repot- 
ting them  annually  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
or  early  in  September.  Let  those  who  delight 
to  have  these  lovely,  sweet-scented  flowers 
pursue  this  mode  of  culture  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  compare  the  results  from  previous 
experiences.  While  growing  freely  weak  liquid- 
manure  may  be  given  them  twice  weekly.  The 
most 

Suitable  soil  for  them  is  loam  and  peat  in 
equal  parts,  adding  some  sharp  sand  and  some 
rotten  manure.  Pot  very  firmly,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  provide  free  and  ample  drainage.  By 
reason  of  their  water-loving  disposition  they 
have  been  termed  sub-aquatic,  but  those  who 
know  them  in  their  native  haunts  assert  that 
they  have  not  the  slightest  claim  to  such,  as 
they  are  usually  found  growing  in  spots 
altogether  removed  fromsuch conditions,  inhabit- 
ing, in  short,  dry,  stony  ground,  which  in  the 
end  but  furnishes  another  instance  of  how  very 
little  value  to  the  cultivator  is  the  natural 
habitat  of  a plant.  It  is  certainly  interesting  to 
be  in  possession  of  the  fact,  more  particularly 
when  such  things  are  grown  to  far  greater  per- 
fection under  conditions  quite  different  from 
those  where  they  grow  naturally.  The  most 
suitable  temperature  is  a moist  one  of  about 
50  degs.  or  60  degs.  A very  common 
complaint  is  the  difficulty  in  starting  Freesias 
into  growth,  an  item  which  tells  its  own 
tale  ; they  have  been  kept  too  dry  and  are 
merely  showing  their  disapproval  of  it.  There 
will  be  none  of  this  trouble  where  the  soil  has 
been  kept  moist  throughout.  Imported  bulbs 
are  frequently  found  behaving  similarly  from 
the  same  cause,  and  when  we  know  more  of  them 
Freesias  will  be  far  more  largely  grown.  We 
have  certainly  no  more  beautiful  flowers  for 
vases  or  epergnes  than  these,  none  more  graceful 
or  fragrant,  and  none  more  lasting  in  a cut  state. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  we  get  a fair  quan- 
tity of  these  flowers  from  Guernsey,  but  even 
these  with  their  short,  thin,  wiry  stems  and  few 
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flowers  plainly  show  that  a more  liberal  treat- 
ment would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  them- 
Those  who  do  not  as  yet  grow  Freesias  should 
no  longer  delay,  and  the  best  way  will  be  to  ob- 
tain fresh  imported  bulbs  as  soon  as  they  come 
to  hand,  which  is  usually  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. Pot  them  at  once,  give  a thorough 
soaking  of  water  sulficient  to  saturate  the  soil, 
and  then  cover  the  pots  with  fibre  about  2 inches 
deep,  keeping  them  in  a frame  from  which  frost 
can  be  excluded.  Well  water  them  occasionally, 
and  when  started  into  growth  introduce  into  a 
warm  greenhouse  and  grow  them  in  the  manner 
I have  described.  E. 


CHOICE  STOVE  PLANTS. 

Aphelandras. 

For  winter  and  spring  blooming  I think  these 
stove  plants  stand  unrivalled.  I have  always 
been  in  love  with  Aphelandras  since  the  days 
when  I used  to  cut  back  the  old  A.  cristata 
for  winter  blooming,  and  at  that  time  I had  not 
learned  that  the  young  tops,  if  struck  and 
properly  grown  on,  produced  finer  heads  of 
bloom  than  the  old  plants — therefore,  I would 
strongly  recommend  young  plants  for  winter 
decoration  instead  of  the  old  ones.  The  former 
are  more  ornamental,  the  stems  being  better 
furnished  with  leaves,  and  they  may  be  placed 
in  such  positions  that  older  and  larger  plants 
could  not  be.  Seedlings  make  good  plants  in 
one  season  for  flowering  in  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  these  plants  should  be  well  fed  and 
encouraged  to  grow  strongly,  by  which  means 
plants  may  be  had  1 foot  or  18  inches  high, 
covered  from  the  top  to  the  base  with  hne 
leaves.  These  plants  should  be  kept  to  the  next 
season,  when  by  taking  out  the  leading  growth  of 
each  one  they  can  be  grown  on  as  large  specimens, 
and  some  fresh  seedlings  used  to  take  the  place 
of  the  young  ones  of  the  previous  season.  1 like 
to  use  for  soil  to  grow  these  plants  in  two  parts 
of  good  turfy  loam,  one  part  peat,  and  one  part 
of  good  leaf-mould,  to  which  should  be  added 
some  sharp  sand,  and  the  whole  well  mixed 
together.  Sonic  weak  liquid-manure  should  be 
given,  and  it  will  have  a very  beneficial 
effect.  Aphelandras  are  very  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  both  mealy-bug  and  scale,  which 
must  be  kept  down  by  using  one  of  the 
many  insecticides  now  before  the  public.  If 
the  plants  are  kept  in  too  dry  an  atmos- 
phere they  will  also  be  infested  with  thrips  ; 
so  look  out  for  insect  enemies  if  the  plants 
are  to  have  a smart,  good  appearance.  The 
following  are  a few  of  the  very  best  kinds  : — 
A.  aurantiaca  : This  is  a kind  with  broad,  ovate 

leaves,  which  are  undulated  at  the  margins,  and 
of  a rich,  deep-green  ; the  spike  of  flowers,  as  in 
all  of  them,  is  four-sided,  and  of  a deep,  orange- 
scarlet.  A.  aurantiaca  Roezli  is  certainly  one  of 
the  freest flowerers  that  I knowof.and  the  colours 
are  so  bright.  The  large  bracts  are  orange- 
yellow,  the  flowers  yellow  beneath,  deep,  rich, 
crimson-scarlet  in  froVit.  I recently  saw  some 
seedlings  that  had  been  self  sown  ; these  were 
throwing  up  their  flower-spikes,  preparatory  to 
coming  into  bloom  ; the  leaves  are  large,  deep- 
green,  with  a silver  hue  between  the  principal 
veins.  A.  cristata,  although  an  old  species, 
must  not  be  left  out  of  the  choice  kinds.  The 
foliage  is  bold  and  of  a deep-green,  the  flowers 
being  developed  from  a green  spike,  and  are  rich, 
bright-scarlet.  A.  Chamissonniana  has  leaves 
smaller  than  some  of  the  kinds  here  named  ; the 
primary  veins  are  all  broadly  streaked  with 
white,  which  passes  out  into  very  close  dots ; the 
bracts  are  of  the  brightest  yellow,  the  tubular 
flowers  being  also  a rich  yellow,  tipped  with 
green.  A.  chrysops  is  a plant  of  a very  different 
aspect  and  habit,  but  its  bracts  and  flowers  are 
of  the  same  colour.  A.  Fascinator  is  a very 
splendid  kind,  having  prettily  variegated  leaves, 
and  large,  very  deep-vermilion  flowers.  A. 
Sinitzini  with  leaves  deep-green,  the  mid-rib  and 
primary  veins  being  bordered  with  white,  having 
a large  truss  of  rich,  bright-scarlet  flowers,  the 
bracts  red.  A.  Liboniana  produces  its  fine 
flowers  in  the  winter  and  earl}'  spring  months  ; 
lias  rich,  green  foliage  with  a white  mid-rib  ; the 
spike  is  long,  composed  of  orange-coloured  bracts, 
from  which  spring  the  yellow  flowers,  tipped 
with  scarlet.  A.  sulphurea  is  another  kind  with 
rich-yellow  flowers,  which  spring  from  a spike 
of  green  bracts,  the  flowers  being  large  and 
richly-coloured.  A.  variegata  is  another  beau- 
tiful plant,  and  the  last  I shall  here  enumerate, 


having  all  the  primary  veins  white,  the  yellow 
flowers  springing  from  a spike  of  bright,  orange- 
red  bracts.  These  plants  require  plenty  of 
water  when  growing,  but  when  at  rest  dispense 
with  the  watering-pot,  and  they  must  be  kept 
dry  and  cool.  . J.  J. 


33.80.  — Tuberoses. — I have  grown  Tube- 
roses successfully  for  many  years  now,  and  I 
gladly  here  give  my  method  of  culture.  I pot 
the  bulbs  first  singly  in  3^-inch  or  4-incli  pots, 
after  removing  all  off'-sets  and  old  roots,  in  a 
compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand, 
with  a good  pinch  of  the  latter  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bulb  to  encourage  roots,  burying  about  three 
parts  of  the  bulb  in  the  soil ; then  plunge  them 
to  the  rim  in  a brisk  hot-bed  (a  Cucumber  or 
Melon-frame)  to  start  them,  keeping  the  soil 
rather  dry  until  growth  commences,  and  subse- 
quently raising  them  near  the  glass  to  insure 
a sturdy  growth.  When  the  flower-stems  get 
fl  inches  or  10  inches  high,  I shift  them  into 
7-inch  pots,  using  this  time  rich,  turfy  loam  and 
silver  sand  (no  leaf-mould),  mixing  with  it  a few 
hamlfulsof  Clay’s  Fertiliser  and  a little  “nutted’’ 
charcoal  ; return  them  to  the  Cucumber  or 
Melon-frame,  withholding  water  for  a few  days 
until  they  have  taken  to  the  hew  soil.  When 
they  get  too  higli  for  the  frame  I transfer  them 
to  a warm  vinery  until  the  flowers  begin  to  open, 
when  I remove  them  to  the  conservatory,  which 
they  fill  with  their  delicious  perfume.  They  re- 
quire constant  syringing  throughout  their  growth 
to  keep  down  red-spider. — T.  E. 

3421.—  Camellias  in  a vinery.— What 
you  propose  doing  with  your  Camellias  is  quite 
right  if  you  wish  them  to  flower  earlier  ; in  fact, 
there  is  no  other  means  of  getting  them  to  do 
so.  How  long  they  remain  in  the  house  will 
depend  on  the  progress  they  make.  They  will 
not,  however,  respond  very  readily  to  the 
increased  warmth  the  first  season,  but  after  that 
they  will  start  pretty  much  of  their  own  accord. 
Do  not  be  disappointed  if  you  do  not  get  them 
in  bloom  the  first  season  at  the  time  wanted  ; 
you  will  succeed  in  the  second  year  if  they  are 
treated  properly.  Do  not  remove  them  from 
the  vinery  until  the  flower-buds  are  as  large  as 
Marrow  Peas.  When  you  do  so  be  careful  that 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun,  or  the  foliage,  after  being  under  the  shade 
of  Vines,  will  get  scorched,  and  be  disfigured 
in  a way  that  you  will  regret  for  some  time 
afterwards. — J.  C.  C. 

3398.— Growing  Tree  - Carnations.— 

The  large  plants  would  produce  flowers  out-of- 
doors,  and  they  would  do  so  in  the  autumn  if 
planted  and  trained  to  a south  wall.  They  may 
be  grown  on  in  pots,  and  woidd  flower  well  in 
that  way  in  the  autumn.  It  is  better  though  to 
raise  plants  from  cuttings  early  in  the  year,  and 
these  will  produce  flowering  plants  by  the  end 
of  the  season.  Young  plants  are  more  manage- 
able, and  generally  produce  flowers  of  better 
quality. — J.  D.  E. 

3380. — Camellias  flowering  too  soon. 

— The  only  way  of  retarding  the  blooming  of 
Camellias  is  to  keep  them  cool  through  the  spring, 
and  by  keeping  the  atmosphere  moist  encourage 
the  plants  to  grow  freely.  If  the  wood  is  made 
early  the  plants  will,  as  a matter  of  course, 
flower  early.  When  the  young  wood  is  getting 
brown  in  July  the  plant  might  be  placed  on  a 
coal-ash  bed  on  the  north  side  of  a building 
for  a couple  of  months.  — E.  H. 

3419.  — Dividing  Aspidistras.  — The 
Aspidistras  may  be  divided  now  if  they  can  have 
a little  more  heat  for  a time  to  start  the  roots 
into  action.  They  will  grow  well  in  turfy  loam, 
lightened  a little  with  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
Water  carefully  at  first.  Do  not  give  stimulants 
till  the  roots  are  pretty  well  filling  the  soil. 
Afterwards  weak  liquid-manure  will  be  bene- 
ficial.— E.  H. 

3381.  — Cineraria  culture.  — Doubtless 
something  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  strain 
the  seeds  are  saved  from,  but  there  is  a good 
deal  in  cultivation  and  in  the  judicious  applica- 
tion of  stimulants  when  the  plants  have  filled 
the  pots  with  roots.  Cinerarias  must  be  grown 
cool.  They  should  be  potted  in  good,  open 
soil,  pressed  firmly  in  the  pots,  and  must  never 
suffer  for  want  of  water,  and  kept  free  from 
green- fly.  The  last  is  very  important,  as  there 
will  never  be  a truss  of  bloom  worth  looking  at 
if  the  plants  are  infested  with  insects.  A mild 


fumigation  with  Tobacco  in  anticipation  of  the 
flies  is  the  cheapest  and  best  remedy.  This 
fumigation  should  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  on  alternate  nights. — E.  H. 

— — - It  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  seed 
whether  or  not  good  varieties  will  be  ob- 
tained ; but  very  poor  ones  may  produce  large 
trusses  of  bloom.  The  size  of  the  trusses  would 
depend  upon  the  culture  they  receive.  The 
Cineraria  is  rather  a gross-feeding  plant,  and 
should  have  what  gardeners  term  liberal  treat- 
ment ; for  instance,  say  the  seeds  are  sown  in 
March  or  April,  the  small  plants  are  grown 
on  and  shifted  from  one  flower-pot  to  a larger 
one,  until  by  November  they  are  strong  enough 
to  be  repotted  into  what  is  termed  an  8-inch 
pot — that  is,  one  8 inches  diameter,  inside  mea- 
sure. Each  individual  plant  will  fill  one  of 
these  pots,  and  if  planted  in  rich  potting-soil 
it  will  then  undoubtedly  produce  extra  large 
trusses  of  bloom. — J.  D.  E. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  your  seed  from 

a good  strain  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  comes  up, 
keep  the  young  plants  growing  without  a check 
from  the  commencement  to  the  finish  ; keep 
shifting  on  (as  soon  as  a pot  gets  filled  with 
roots)  into  larger  pots  until  you  have  your 
plants  in  pots  8 inches  in  diameter.  As  soon 
as  buds  appear  begin  to  give  weak  liquid-manure 
twice  a week  and,  if  you  do  not  keep  the  plants 
too  warm  so  as  to  get  green-fly  on  them,  you 
will  have  grand  specimens. — A.  G.  Butler. 

3396.— Starting  Dahlia  tubers.— Place 
the  Dahlia  tubers  in  heat  at  once.  A hot-bed  is 
thebestplace  for  them,  and  when  the  young  shoots 
are  each  3 inches  long  take  them  off  and  strike 
them  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  in  a hot-bed.  If  no 
great  increase  of  stock  is  required,  when  the 
shoots  are  long  enough  cut  the  old  roots  up  so 
that  each  young  shoot  has  a piece  of  tuber  at 
the  bottom  and  pot  singly,  keeping  them  in  the 
hot-bed  for  a short  time. — E.  H. 

3393.  — Genista  cuttings. — Unless  one 
wishes  to  strike  cuttings  of  these  hard-wooded 
plants,  as  they  are  termed,  for  amusement,  it  is 
always  more  satisfactory  to  purchase  them. 
Nice' little  flowering  plants  can  be  obtained  for 
about  a shilling.  Cuttings  of  the  young  wood  should 
be  taken  off'  at  a time  when  it  is  said  to  be  half- 
ripened  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn  months. 
The  cuttings  must  be  inserted  in  fine  sandy  soil, 
and  the  cutting  pot  should  be  placed  in  another 
and  larger  pot,  the  space  between  the  two  being 
filled  up  with  coarse  sand.  A bell-glass  must 
be  placed  over  the  cutting  pot,  the  rim  of  it 
resting  upon  the  sand  between  the  two  pots. 
This  glass  must  be  taken  off’  and  the  inside  of 
it  wiped  dry  with  a cloth  every  morning.  The 
cuttings  will  form  roots  so,  but  they  must  be 
shaded  from  the  sun. — J.  D.  E. 

I usually  put  in  a number  of  pieces  in  a 

box  when  I cut  my  plants  into  shape  after  the 
flowering  is  over.  I stand  them  on  a staging  in 
a rather  shady  house,  and  just  keep  the  earth 
moist,  but  pay  no  further  attention  to  them 
until  they  have  made  good  roots.  About  a 
third  are'  sure  to  root,  even  with  this  careless 
treatment,  and  thus  I get  more  than  I require 
for  my  own  use,  since  the  plants,  when  once 
well  rooted,  are  almost  everlasting,  and  every 
year  they  take  up  more  room. — A.  G.  Butler. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3414. — Evergreen  creeper. — There  can 

be  no  doubt,  if  the  side  wall  faces  either  east 
or  west,  that  Ceanothus  azureus  will  not 
answer.  It  is  not  absolutely  hardy,  and  only  in 
favoured  localities  could  it  be  called  evergreen. 
I have  had  one  for  several  years  on  a west  fence, 
and  each  winter  the  frost  cuts  it  back  severely, 
every  leaf  becoming  brown  and  all  the  exposed 
shoots  being  killed.  I should  rather  recommend 
a variegated  Ivy. — A.  G.  Butler. 

3317.  — Treatment  of  Deutzias.  — 

“Mr.  T.  D.  Lawson”  may  depend  upon  it 
that  the  reason  why  his  Deutzias  have  lost  so 
much  of  last  year's  growth  is  due  to  the  wood 
being  insufficiently  ripened.  It  is  useless  to 
force  Deutzias  unless  the  growth  made  the 
previous  year  is  thoroughly  matured.  Many 
people  treat  them  very  l>adly  indeed.  I have 
seen  plants  which  have  been  forced  about  this 
time  of  year  simply  turned  out-of-doors  directly 
they  had  finished  flowering.  Only  last  year  I 
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saw  some  fine  plants  treated  in  this  way,  and 
they  were  exposed  to  23  degs.  of  frost.  How 
then  can  any  reasonable  person  expect  them  to 
bloom  satisfactorily  the  following  year  after  such 
treatment  ? Plants  which  have  been  forced 
should  be  kept  under  glass  in  a comfortable 
temperature  to  encourage  new  growth.  They 
should  have  the  most  liberal  treatment  which  it 
is  possible  to  give  them,  abundance  of  manure 
(liquid)  should  be  given  them,  and  repotting 
should  be  seen  to  if  that  is  necessary  ; but 
they  do  not  require  so  much  pot  room  as 
most  plants.  After  they  have  finished  their 
growth  they  should  be  placed  in  a cold  frame 
where  frost  can  be  excluded,  and  every  attention 
should  be  given  them  in  the  way  of  watering, 
airing,  &c.  After  all  fear  of  frost  is  over  (say 
about  the  end  of  May)  turn  them  outside. 
Where  they  can  be  attended  to  properly  I re- 
commend standing  them  on  a bed  of  coal-ashes 
in  a sunny,  sheltered  spot ; but  where  such 
attention  cannot  be  accorded  them,  then  I 
recommend  plunging  the  pots  up  to  their  rims 
in  ashes,  because  when  so  plunged  their  roots 
are  not  so  liable  to  get  injured  through  drought. 
They  must  have  every  attention  through  the 
summer,  using  the  syringe  and  water-can  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary.  Give  frequent  sup- 
plies of  liquid-manure.  They  should  be  returned 
to  the  cold  frame  or  cool-house  not  later  than 
the  end  of  October,  when  they  should  be  in  fine 
trim  for  forcing  early  in  the  new  year  ; or,  if 
required,  they  may  be  forced  so  as  to  have  some 
of  them  in  bloom  at  Christmas  ; but  I do  not 
recommend  this  early  forcing  of  Deutzias,  for 
the  reason  that  quite  one-third  of  the  flower- 
buds  fail  to  develop,  and  this  I consider  a 
serious  loss.  I think  if  “Mr.  Lawson”  will 
follow  out  the  above  hints  next  year  he  will  be 
more  successful  with  his  Deutzias. — T.  A. 

3390. — Dividing  a Deutzia.— Do  not 
attempt  to  divide  the  Deutzia  now,  but  when  it 
has  finished  flowering  plant  it  out  in  rich  soil, 
so  as  to  bury  the  base  a little,  or  else  raise  a 
mound  of  rich  light  soil  around,  so  that  roots 
may  strike  out  of  the  branches.  In  the  autumn 
lift  the  plant  and  divide  it,  so  that  each  piece 
has  some  roots  at  the  bottom  to  start  with. 
— B.  H. 

As  soon  as  the  plant  passes  out  of  bloom 

it  may  be  divided,  but  as  they  are  at  that  time 
in  full  growth  the  plants  would  need  to  be  placed 
in  a greenhouse  or  glass  frame  ; and  they  should 
be  kept  rather  closely  shut  up  until  they  have 
again  become  established,  or  they  may  be 
divided  in  the  autumn  after  having  made  their 
growth  ; but  treated  in  that  way  they  would  not 
flower  well  the  next  year,  as  they  would  not 
have  time  to  become  established.  Cuttings  of 
the  young  wood  taken  off  at  a joint  in  April, 
and  inserted  firmly  in  a pot  in  sandy  soil,  will 
form  roots  freely  if  the  pot  or  small  pan  con- 
taining the  cuttings  is  plunged  up  to  the  rim  in 
a hot-bed  not  too  warm.  They  must  be  shaded 
from  hot  sunshine  and  the  frame-lights  be  kept 
rather  close  to  prevent  flagging. — J.  D.  E. 


THE  FLOWERING  ASH  (FRAXINUS 
ORNUS). 

For  small  lawns,  or  where  space  is  confined, 
few  trees  are  better  suited  than  the  Manna  or 
Flowering  Ash.  Of  neat  growth,  rarely  exceed- 
ing 20  feet  in  height,  perfectly  hardy,  and  of 
the  most  persistent  flowering  nature,  this  some- 
what rare  tree  is  highly  valued  wherever  it  has 
been  planted.  Then  its  requirements  are  of 
the  simplest  description,  it  succeeding  well  in 
light  loam  overlying  gravel,  or,  indeed,  in  al- 
most any  soil  that  is  not  unduly  saturated  with 
moisture.  It  certainly  dislikes  in  a marked 
manner  stiff,  cold  loam  or  that  approaching 
clay  in  texture,  but  in  almost  every  other  class 
it  grows  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  soon 
attains  to  a goodly  height  and  with  a well- 
balanced  head  in  proportion.  From  the  com- 
mon Ash  (F.  excelsior)  the  casual  observer 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  detecting  the 
species  in  question,  but  when  in  full  flower  the 
great  differences  are  at  once  distinctly  percep- 
tible. Few  trees,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  a 
more  pleasing  and  ornamental  appearance  dur- 
ing June  and  July  than  the  Flowering  ABh, 
the  clustered  panicles  of  pure-white,  sweetly- 
scented  flowers  (see  illustration),  which  are  borne 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  imparting  to  it  a 
charm  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  hardy  deci- 


duous subjects.  When  viewed  from  a dis- 
tance, the  tree  seems  as  if  composed  of  a 
mass  of  waving  plumes,  the  flowers  on  fairly- 
sized  specimens  being  so  thickly  produced  as 
almost  to  hide  the  pea-green  foliage  from  view. 
The  Flowering  Ash  is  a tree  of  unusually  neat 
appearance,  the  head  being  well  rounded,  while 
the  branches  are  symmetrically  arranged  around 
the  trunk,  and,  being  twiggy  and  lithe,  impart 
an  easy  and  refined  air  to  the  specimen. 
This  is  usually  the  case  whether  the  tree  be 
sheltered  or  exposed.  Being  a native  of 
Southern  Europe,  the  Manna  Ash  may  be  relied 
upon  as  perfectly  hardy  in  most  parts  of  Britain 
— the  southern  half  at  least — while  it  requires 
no  extra  care  even  in  planting  or  after  attention. 
Propagation  of  the  tree  is  brought  about  by 
grafting  or  layering,  the  latter  being  the  pre- 
ferable mode,  as  the  young  plants  so  obtained 
start  away  freely  into  growth  and  soon  form 
neat,  bushy  specimens.  There  is  one  objection 
at  least  to  grafted  specimens,  and  that  is  the 
scion,  if  not  carefully  united  to  the  stock,  is 
apt  to  get  broken  off  during  stormy  weather, 
while  it  not  at  all  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  point  of  union  of  scion  and  stock  is  much 
enlarged  over  the  general  size  of  stem,  and  so  a 
by  no  means  neat  appearance  has  been  brought 
about.  When  we  consider  that  the  Manna  or 
Flowering  Ash  is  one  of  our  most  ornamental 
of  park  trees,  one  of  the  easiest  to  manage  and 
perfectly  hardy,  the  only  wonder  is  that  it  has 
not  been  more  extensively  planted.  True, 
around  London  and  in  several  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  fairly  good  specimens  are 


Bloom  of  the  Flowering  Ash. 


occasionally  to  be  seen,  but  for  all  that  it  may 
well  be  described  as  a rare  tree,  and  one  with 
which  the  general  planter  is  not  well  acquainted. 
Now,  however,  that  its  good  qualities  are  fully 
set  forth,  and  that  it  has  proved  itself  one  of 
the  most  accommodating  and  hardy  small- 
growing trees,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  dis- 
tinct and  desirable  a subject  will  yet  receive  the 
attention  that  its  merits  justly  entitle  it  to. 

W. 


1.— Bee  keeping. —Is  bee  keeping  profitable  ? Is  it 
the  most  economical  way  in  bee  keeping  to  get  a bar- 
frame  hive  and  a straw  skep,  and  if  there  is  a swarm  to 
put  it  in  the  skep,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  kill  the 
swarm  so  as  not  to  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  another 
hive?— G.  Harrison. 


“ Gardening  Illustrated  ” Monthly  Parts.— 

Price  5 d. ; post  free , 8d. 

“The  Garden”  Monthly  Parts.— This  journal 

is  published  in- neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved , and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price , Is.  6 d. ; post  free,  Is.  9 d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 
The  Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1890,  thirty- 
eight  vols.,  price,  cloth,  £28  4s. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— Tin's 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  5 d. ; post  free,  8 d. 

“Hardy  Flowers.”— Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dec  Fourth  and 
Popular  Edition,  Is. ; post  free,  Is.  3 d 
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Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade 
corrected  up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and 
Country  Seats  ( containing  over  9,000)  have  been  very  carefully 
and  extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete 
ever  published.  Price  Is. ; by  post,  Is.  3d. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  wre  inserted  in 
Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  tlxeir  guidance.  All  communications 
fur  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and.  addressed  to  th.e  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street , Covent-gardeu,  Lou- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  ami  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more,  than  one  query  is  sent.,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  ad  vance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2. — Double  White  Chinese  Primulas.— Will 
someone  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  cultivation  of  double 
White  Chinese  Primulas? — H.  Johnson. 

3. — Unsatisfactory  Hyacinths.  — Will  some- 
one say  why  several  of  my  Hyacinth  bulbs  have  shown 
flower  directly  they  appear  above  the  soil  ?— X.  Y.  Z. 

4. — Sulphate  of  iron  for  plants.— What  is  the 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  iron  (not  sulphate  of  ammonia) 
to  be  given  in  water  for  plants,  and  what  are  its  effects? — 
Marie. 

5. — Striking  Chrysanthemum  - cuttings.— 

How  soon  ought  I to  strike  Chrysanthemum-cuttings  in- 
tended for  autumn  flowering  out-of-doors  ? — North  Hert- 
fordshire. 

6. — Dried  flowers,  &C.— Would  Cape  Gooseberries, 
Everlasting-flowers,  and  other  things  _ capable  of  being 
dried  for  winter  decorations  be  profitable  for  sale  ? — 
North  Hertfordshire. 

7. — Getting  rid  of  ants  in  a garden.— Would 
someone  kindly  inform  me  how  I can  get  rid  of  anls  that 
infest  my  garden?  I have  tried  paraffin-oil  and  boilin— 
water  with  little  effect. — J.  B. 

8. — Spring  and  autumn -sown  Onions.  — 
How  can  one  tell  the  difference  between  a spring  and 
autumn-sown  Onion  ? I have  seen  many  of  the  best  vege- 
table judges  fail  to  do  so. — Scolopax. 

9.  — Evergreen  creeper  for  a rustic  fence. — 
Would  someone  kindly  recommend  me  a quick-growing 
evergreen  creeper  to  cover  a rustic  fence,  facing  south, 
in  a dry,  peaty  soil?  Ivy  does  not  answer. — J.  B. 

10.  — The  Bullace. — Can  any  reader  of  Gardening 
kindly  tell  me  in  what  districts  Bullaces  are  cultivated  ; 
if  they  are  often  raised  from  seed  and,  therefore,  on  their 
own  roots,  and  where  I could  get  some  healthy  plants?— 
R.  U.  S. 

11. — Mistletoe  seed  — I shall  be  much  obliged  if 
anyone  will  kindly  tell  me  where  i can  get  ripe  Mistletoe 
seed.  The  berries  from  that  which  is  sold  at  Christmas 
are  of  no  use— I presume  from  their  not  being  ripe.— 

E.  K.  B. 

12. — House-sewage.— Would  someone  kindly  favour 
me  with  his  experience  of  a simple,  inexpensive,  effectual 
method  of  applying  house-sewage  to  growing  garden  crops 
by  a system  of  common  drain-pipes  and  pumping? — 

F.  E.  R. 

13. — Plantains  on  a tennis-lawn.  — Would 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  kill  Plantains  on  a 
tennis-lawn  without  making  it  unsightly,  and  if  this  could 
be  managed  without  making  bald  patches  next  summer? 
—North  Hertfordshire. 

14. — Orchids  for  a cold  greenhouse —Will 

any  reader  of  Gardening  give  me  some  information  about 
Orchids  suitable  for  a cold  greenhouse,  which  could,  how- 
ever, be  heated  in  severe  weather  ? What  cheap  Orchid  is 
the  easiest  to  grow? — Pembrook. 

15. — Reve  d’Or  Rose.— I have  this  Rose  in  a cool 
conservatory,  planted  more  than  two  years.  It  has  made 
abundant  growth,  but  very  few  blooms,  and  appears  to  be 
nearly  all  leaves.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  the  best 
plan  to  treat  it? — Joseph  Grice. 

16. — Keeping  a potting  compost.— Will  any  of 
the  virtues  of  a potting  compost  be  destroyed  if  I keep  it 
in  a dry,  airy  cellar  ? I have  no  convenience  to  keep  it 
outside  in  the  air.  I could  damp  it  occasionally  if  this  is 
absolutely  necessary  ? — Arthur. 

17. — Planting  Gladioli.— Will  some  kind  reader 
tell  me  when  is  the  right  time  to  plant  Gladioli  (The  Bride 
and  Rosy  Gem)  to  have  them  in  flower  by  the  end  of  July  ? 
How  many  bulbs  could  I put  in  a pot,  and  what  kind  of 
soil  and  treatment  do  they  like  ?— Gladioli. 

18. — Chinese  Sacred  Lily.— Will  someone  kindly 
say  if  this  Lily  can  be  reared  in  a pot  with  earth  ? I was 
told  it  must  have  water,  but  its  having  young  off  bulbs  I 
cannot  find  glass  or  bowl  to  fix  it  in.  I should  like  to 
know  what  month  to  expect  it  to  bloom  ? — Grannie. 

19. — Raising  Seedling  Ferns.— I have  built  a 
forcing-house,  and  wish  to  raise  Ferns  from  spores  or  seed, 
and  I should  much  like  to  know  the  names  of,  say,  half-a- 
dozen  sorts,  and  of  whom  I could  obtain  the  seeds?  Any 
information  respecting  treatment  will  be  appreciated  ? — 
A.  O.  E. 

20. — Plants  in  a conservatory  bed.— There  is  a 

large  bed  in  my  conservatory,  in  the  middle  of  which  a 
large  Acacia  dealbata  is  planted  out,  and  its  roots  have 
spread  in  all  directions.  In  the  same  bed  are  Tree  Ferns, 
Myrtles,  Camellias,  and  Habrothamnus  planted,  which  do 
not  thrive.  Can  the  Acacia  roots  poison  the  earth,  or 
what  is  the  cause  ? — Goggles. 
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21. — Plants  for  edging  to  a stream.— Sugges- 
tions wanted  for  plants  that  will  grow  on  a narrow  Grass 
edging  to  a small  boundary  stream  of  water  flowing  in  a 
garden?  The  stream  supplies  a mill  dam,  and  consequently 
it  Hows  quickly  and  must  he  kopt  clear  of  plants  growing 
actually  in  the  water.— Marie. 

22. — Tuberous  Begonias.  What,  is  the  best  way 
of  storing  Begonias  during  the  winter  ? Should  the  bulbs 
be  kept  quite  dry  or  slightly  moist  ? Also,  what  is  the 
best  mode  of  starting  them  into  growth  in  the  spring  ? 
Should  they  be  placed  in  the  moist  Cocoa-nut-fibre  first 
before  being  potted  into  earth? — Hathbrleigii. 

2.2.— Treatment  of  Yellow  Marguerites  — 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  Yellow  Mar- 
guerites ? I have  in  a conservatory  a large  plant  with  good 
foliage  on,  also  some  cuttings,  and  would  like  to  know  how 
to  treat  them  both.— An  Enquirer  and  Subscriber. 

24. — Manure  for  flower  borders.— When  there 
is  a difficulty  in  obtaining  good  rotten  manure  for  flower 
borders  is  Clay's  or  any  other  fertiliser  a good  substitute? 
Would  att  application  of  it  in  the  winter  lie  any  benefit  for 
the  summer  flowers,  or  should  I apply  it  when  I have 
planted  the  stock  out  in  spring  ? — H. 

25. — A bed  of  Roses.— Having  a round  bed,  measur- 
ing 7 feet  6 inches  across,  facing  south-east,  which  I intend 
to  devote  to  Boses,  will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what 
soil  will  grow  them  best,  and  what  kind  of  Boses  will  suc- 
ceed? How  many  could  I plant  without  overcrowding, 
as  1 intend  growing  dwarf  trees,  and  their  names? — 
B.  K.  P.,  Wiltshire. 

26. — Camellia-buds  dropping  — Could  sonneone 
kindly  inform  me  why  my  Camellia-buds  are  continually 
falling  off  whenever  they  are  about  half  or  three-quarters 
open?  I bought  the  plants  at  a sale  in  October.  They 
are  in  a temperature  of  40  degs.  to  45  degs.  My  gardener 
says  it  is  because  they  are  pot-bound  ; a friend  tells  me  it 
is  want  of  water.  The  plants  are  strong  and  healthy. — 
11.  S. 

27. — Mushroom-bed  material.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  a Mushroom-bed  failing  to  heat 
after  being  made  ? I collected  the  droppings  fresh  from 
stables  daily,  and  stored  them  thinly  until  I had  sufficient 
of  them  : then  I put  the  same  in  a heap  and  turned  them 
over  three  times,  then  formed  the  bed.  Size  about  20  inches 
wide  and  0 feet  long  ; height,  10  inches  front,  14  inches  at 
back.  What  should  I do?— Anxious  Enquirer. 

2a.  — Planting  Roses  and  Clematis.— I have  a 
large  bed  in  the  middle  of  a lawn  ; aspect  south-west,  dry 
and  sunny,  I should  like  to  plant  this  with  blue  Clematis 
and  dark-red  and  yellow  Boses,  pegged  down.  Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  if  Climbing  or  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses  are 
best  for  the  purpose,  and  if  Clematis  Jackmani  would  be 
suitable  to  mix  with  them  ? Also  best  time  for  planting, 
and  best  way  of  preparing  the  beds? — Cambridge. 

29.  — Evergreens  under  tall  trees.  — Would 
“ J.C.C.”  or  “ E.  Hobday  ” kindly  give  me  a list  of  evergreen 
shrubs  to  plant  under  tall  trees  ? They  must  flower  so  as 
to  harmonise  with  what  1 have  planted.  I have  Daphnes 
of  sorts,  Aucubas,  also  Berberis  Darwini  and  Laurels.  It 
is  a very  bleak  spot  for  east  wind.  The  shrubs  must  not 
grow  more  than  three  feet  high.  I may  say  Bhododen- 
drons  and  Cypresses  all  die  after  being  in  for  one  winter. — 
Perplexed. 

30. — Profitable  use  of  a wall.— Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  what  would  be  the  most  profitable  use  to 
make  of  a wall  130  yards  long  and  14  feet  high,  with  a west 
north-west  aspect  in  an  old  garden  in  a cold  district  in  the 
centre  of  Ireland  ? A wide  border  against  the  wall  is  used 
for  Potatoes  and  other  farm  crops.  I should  also  be  grateful 
for  any  suggestion  as  to  the  most  profitable  disposal  of  any 
fruit  crops  recommended.  There  is  no  market  near  : the 
easiest  to  reach  being  Liverpool  via  Drogheda. — K.  D. 

31. — Arum  Lily-leaves  turning  yellow.— I 
have  some  Arum  Lilies  in  a small  lean-to  house  which  is 
heated  at  night  and  in  sunshine  all  day.  They  are  growing 
well,  but  after  a time  the  leaves  curl  and  turn  yellow  and 
die  off  from  the  tips.  They  are  potted  in  the  general  way, 
and  were  about  a month  since  top-dressed  with  good  well1 
rotted  manure.  I have  kept  them  moderately  dry,  also 
stood  them  in  pans  of  soot-water  (weak),  and  both  systems 
have  failed  to  improve  them.  Ought  they  to  be  damped 
overhead  to  keep  the  leaves  in  good  form? — Arthur. 

32. — Heating  a greenhouse.—  I have  a lean-to 
greenhouse  attached  to  the  house,  with  full  exposure  to 
the  south,  measuring  9 feet  square,  10  feet  high  at  the 
back,  and  8 feet  in  front.  About  the  middle  of  the  wall  to 
which  the  greenhouse  is  attached  runs  a chimney,  which 
projects  about  10  inches.  Having  a fireplace  inside,  could 
this  be  made  use  of  for  heating  the  greenhouse  ; or  could 
1 have  it  taken  out  and  a heating  apparatus  put  in,  so  that 
I could  attend  to  the  fire  in  ttie  house?  What  kind  of 
apparatus  would  be  best  to  keep  a night  temperature  of 
50  degs.  to  55  degs.?  Would  any  experienced  person 
kindly  inform  me  how  to  proceed  ? — B.  K.  P.,  Wiltshire. 

33. — Greenhouse  management.— I have  a small 
lean-to  greenhouse,  12  feet  by  8 feet,  with  walk  in  the 
centre,  and  a stage  on  each  side,  covered  with  corrugated 
iron,  with  sand  on  the  top  for  the  plants  to  stand  on,  which 
I always  keep  damp.  The  house  is  heated  with  hot  water 
by  means  of  two  flows  and  two  returns  of  4-inch  pipes, 
under  the  front  stage.  I keep  the  heat  by  night  up  to 
55  degs.,  and  by  day  60  degs.  with  fire-heat.  I syringe 
twice  a day,  mornings  and  evenings,  and  yet  my  plants  do 
not  grow : their  foliage  always  looks  dry  and  withered.  The 
plants  do  not  want  for  water.  Is  the  atmosphere  too  dry 
for  them,  aud  if  so,  what  can  I do  to  improve  it?  I aiii 
willing  to  alter  the  arrangements  to  the  pipes  if  neces- 
sary, or  to  add  more.  Advice  will  greatly  oblige  ? — Tom 
Brown. 

34. — Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a greenhouse.— 

In  1S8S  I purchased  a Marechal  Niel  Eose-plant  in  pot,  and 
was  informed  it  would  flower  in  the  coming  spring  ; but 
1 suppose  through  my  bad  treatment  it  failed  to  bloom, 
1 shifted  it  into  a larger  pot  and  encouraged  it  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  ; but  to  no  purpose,  as  it  did  not  produce 
flowers  the  next  year,  and  still  remained  a stunted,  ragged- 
looking  bush,  scarcely  a foot  high,  and  covered  at  times 
with  green-fly.  Again  I tried  it  in  August,  1890,  by  dig- 
ging a hole  2 feet  square  under  the  back  wall  of  a lean-to 
greenhouse  (facing  S.W.),  putting  at  bottom  some  chalk, 
then  some  cow-manure,  filling  up  with  old  turf.  In  this  I 
put  the  plant,  giving  a dressing  of  manure.  In  Nov  ember 


I cut  away  the  most  ragged  portions.  When,  to  my  sur- 
prise, in  the  following  spring  (1891)  it  had  ten  lovely 
blooms  on  the  old  wood  ; but  most  pleasing  to  see  it  was 
throwing  out  three  strong  shoots,  the  which  I trained 
horizontally  15  inches  apart  to  the  back  wall  of  a house. 
These  have  grown  to  the  length  of  35  feet  each— in  fact 
are  growing  all  through  the  winter,  and  have  not  lost 
their  leaves,  and  at  every  joint  is  now  throwing  out,  I sup- 
pose, flower-shoots,  some  of  which  are  1J  inches  long; 
shoots  are  also  showing  from  the  old  wood  stem.  My 
difficulty  is  to  know  if  the  three  long  shoots  should  have 
been  cut  back  in  November,  or  if  it  ought  to  be  done  now, 
and  if  it  is  natural  for  its  leaves  to  remain  ? House  is 
fitted  with  hot-water  boiler,  simply  to  keep  out  frost.— 
T.  H.  C. 

35. — Monthly  Rose  failing.— 1 have  an  old 
Monthly  Bose,  which  has  always  been  a most  healthy  plant 
and  blossomed  well.  This  winter  it  has  been  in  a sunny 
window,  where  it  has  always  stood;  but  a week  or  two 
before  Christmas  it  began  to  drop  its  leaves  and  look  un- 
healthy. It  throws  out  quantities  of  fresh  young  shoots, 
but  before  they  come  to  anything  like  full  leaf  they  begin 
to  wither  and  die.  1 repotted  it  early  in  February,  think- 
ing there  might  be  a worm  at  it,  but  only  found  a little 
one  about  an  inch  long,  and  the  Bose  has  been  no  better 
since — in  fact,  looks  worse.  I was  recommended  last 
autumn  to  give  it  a little  dry,  dusty  manure,  such  as  is 
given  to  Vines,  which  I did.  Can  that  have  affected  it  in 
any  way?  Or  can  anyone  suggest  what  is  the  matter, 
and  what  I should  do  for  it? — Edith. 

36. — Saddle  boiler  setting.— I believe  most 
practical  men  say  that,  taking  all  in  all,  a saddle  boiler  well 
set  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  used  ; this  I am  not  going 
to  dispute,  but  the  question  I want  to  raise  is  what  consti- 
tutes a well-set  one.  I had  one  put  down,  and  let  us  stoke 
it  regularly  and  with  the  best  coal  we  knew  how  we  never 
could  maintain  the  heat  we  were  told  it  would  supply. 
On  mentioning  this  to  a friend  of  mine,  he  said  : “Oh  ! your 
boiler  is  not  set  right,  or  else  it  would  answer  ; I will  come 
and  look  at  it.”  And  so  he  did,  and  the  result  was  he 
advised  me  to  send  for  a bricklayer  and  have  the  thing 
pulled  down  and  re-set  as  he  suggested.  Well  the  result  is 
now  equally  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  as  it  uses  twice  as  much 
coal  as  it  did  before,  and  gives  no  more  heat,  although  we 
have  pipes  sufficient  for  a place  as  large  again  as  we  have. 
What  I want  to  ask  is  will  someone  kindly  give  me  some 
information  of  how  a saddle  boiler  should  be  fixed?  1 
believe  there  are  a great  many  used  and  preferred  to  any 
other ; but  they  must  have  been  set  by  some  one  more 
competent  than  the  men  that  have  set  mine. — A Young 
Amateur. 

37. — Flowers  and  plants  for  London  suburb. 

— 1 shall  be  much  obliged  if  someone  will  advise  me  how 
to  make  my  little  Hower  garden  look  gay  and  pretty  with 
plants  and  annuals  during  the  summer  in  spite  of  some- 
what adverse  circumstances  ? Under  about  5 inches  of 
soil  there  is  a bed  of  solid,  yellow,  sticky  clay.  My  chief 
windows  face  north— and  the  road.  The  garden  is  mostly 
turfed,  and  at  this  part  is  only  5 yards  or  6 yards  from  the 
road.  A few  Aucubas  and  Laurels,  raiher  stunted,  are 
planted  along  by  the  palisading,  and  also  rows  of  Py  rethrum. 
Past  these  windows  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  house  the 
turf  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  house  (about 
size  for  “ tennis"),  and  a field  by  the  side.  There  is  only  one 
almond-shaped  flower  bed  at  the  north  end  on  the  turf. 
Would  Pansies,  Polyanthus,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus  grow  any- 
where here,  or  plants  of  “ Geranium,"  and  Calceolaria, 
Lobelia,  &c.,  do  any  good?  At  the  southern  end  of  the 
ground  there  is  a row  of  Boses  of  some  kind,  but  I should 
think  they  would  be  shaded  by  the  Apple  and  Gooseberry 
trees  behind  them.  Would  any  good  annuals  come  up  if 
sown  ? Kindly  give  me  a list.  Please  specially  mention  if  you 
think  flowering  plants,  such  as  “ Geraniums,”  Calceolarias, 
&c.,  would  do  any  good  if  planted  in  boxes  in  the  windows  I 
have  named.  There  are  two  Peach-trees  and  a Vine  on  the 
side  of  house,  and  at  the  back  a Virginian  Creeper  and 
abundant  Ivy.  I have  only  taken  this  place  for  a 
year,  till  I see  how  the  neighbourhood  suits,  so  do  not  care 
to  go  to  much  expense. — M.  M.  V. 


To  the  following  queries  briej  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

38. — Australian  seeds  (Somerset).— This  gentle- 
man says  this  is  a repeated  query,  but  I am  quite  sure  I 
answered  it  once  ; but  this  shows  the  necessity  of  enclos- 
ing the  address.  If  “Somerset"  will  send  this  I trill 
answer  it  by  letter.  — J.  J. 

39. — Masdevallla  rosea  (G.  0.,  North  Il'afru,).— 
This  is  the  name  of  the  flower  you  send.  It  has  been  in 
cultivation  about  twelve  years,  but  it  is  fifty  years  since  it 
was  first  discovered.  It  is  a very  handsome,  large-flowered 
species,  having  a long  tube.  It  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment as  most  of  the  other  kinds,  with  plenty  of  water  and 
air.— M.  B. 

40. — Scale  on  Peach-trees  (T.  O.  G.).— Dissolve 
8 oz.  of  Gishurst  Compound  in  a gallon  of  soft  water  ; add 
half-a-wineglassful  of  paraffin-oil,  and  thicken  with  clay  to 
the  consistency  of  paint.  Apply  with  a brush  carefully  on 
the  young  branches  where  the  buds  are  ; the  older  wood 
mav  have  it  well  rubbed  in.  It  should  be  done  in  the  winter 
when  the  buds  are  quite  dormant. 

41. — Buds  falling  off  “ Geraniums ” (F.  G.  B.). 
— It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  causes  the  buds  to  fall 
off  the  “ Geraniums  ” without  knowing  their  condition  and 
treatment.  Gas  would  make  the  buds  to  fall,  so  would 
too  much  or  too  little  water  applied  to  the  roots,  or  if 
there  are  worms  in  the  pots  and  the  drainage  is  imperfect ; 
cold  draughts  of  air  will  also  cause  the  buds  to  fall — in 
short,  checks  of  any  kind  will  do  it. 

42. — Growing  Tomatoes  in  pots  (Garry  Oicen). 
—Tomatoes  may  be  grown  and  fruited  in  any  sized  pots 
from  8 inches  in  diameter  upwards.  Of  course,  the  larger 
the  pots  the  stronger  the  plants  will  grow  with  good 
treatment.  If  large  pots  are  used,  train  the  plants  on  the 
roof  of  the  house  ; if  small  ones,  train  them  to  stakes  and 
keep  the  side-shoots  well  pinched  in.  Plant  the  Tomatoes 
in  turfy  loam  well  enriched  with  manure,  and  leave  space 
on  the  top  of  the  pots  to  add  a top-dressing  when  required. 


43. — Cleaning  a paraffln-oll-cask  (A.  P.  G.).=- 
Put  an  armful  of  wood  shavings  into  the  cask  and  set  them 
on  fire,  let  these  burn  for  about  twenty  minutes,  or  until 
you  find  the  paraffin  is  consumed,  then  turn  the  cask  over 
to  put  the  fire  out.  This  must  be  done  in  an  open  place, 
as  it  makes  a great  flame  for  a time.  When  the  fire  is  oip 
cleanse  the  cask  with  water  and  washing  soda  ; this  will 
render  it  perfectly  sweet  for  rain-water  or  other  use. 

44. — Damaged  Cattleya  Trianse  flowers 

(Grievous). — The  flowers  and  buds  sent  have  been  cut  off 
by  the  effects  of  the  fog,  and  all  I can  say  to  you  is  that  it 
serves  you  right.  I have  been  telling  you  for  more  than 
twelve  months  of  a simple  remedy,  easily  applied  and 
cheap,  but  you  turn  a deaf  ear  to  my  admonition,  so  you 
must  put  up  with  the  loss  of  your  Cattleya  blooms,  and 
you  must  take  care  or  you  will  lose  vour  plants  as  well. — 
M.  B. 

45. — Odontoglossum  hybrids  (Beatrice).—  The 
flowers  are  very  pretty,  the  result  of  natural  crossing,  I 
should  say,  between  O.  crispum  and  O.  gloriosum.  I can- 
not name  them,  to  tell  the  truth  ; they  retain  too  much 
of  the  character  of  O.  gloriosum.  You  may  call  them 
what  you  like,  but  I should  advise  you  to  simply  number 
them  ; make  a drawing  beside  the  numbers  in  your  note 
book,  or  append  a description,  then  you  can  always  de- 
scribe them. — M.  B. 

46. — Pruning  Clematises  (C.  P.  if. J.— Those  of 
your  Clematises  which  bloom  early  and  from  the  old  wood 
should  have  that  thinned  out,  and  the  strongest  laid  in 
neatly.  Those  that  make  growth  from  the  base  of  the 
plant,  such  as  lanuginosa,  and  bloom  late,  should  hav  e all 
the  old  wood  cut  back  fairly  hard  each  spring  just  before 
the  buds  start.  It  is  a mistake  to  allow  many  shoots  to 
grow.  The  plants  are  most  effective  when  the  wood  is 
fairly  thin  and  strong. 

47. — Free-flowering  Nasturtiums  (F.  B.  11.). 
— The  scarlet  perennial  Flame  Nasturtium  would  no  doubt 
be  the  best  for  your  purpose  ; but  perhaps  you  mean  the 
annual  kinds  ? Of  these  the  most  free  flowering,  because 
less  coarse  in  growth,  are  those  obtained  from  cuttings. 
However,  any  good  kinds  of  the  Lobbianum  section  of 
Nasturtiums — that  is,  climbing  ones — will  do  well.  Get 
a packet  of  seed  in  mixed  colours,  and  sow  the  first  week  in 
April,  protecting  the  seedlings  from  late  frosts. 

48. — Lselia  anceps  Williamsi  (J.  Crispin).— 
This  is  the  name  of  your  plant,  and  not  L.  a.  Schroedera. 

I am  glad  to  find  that  you  have  succeeded  in  blooming  it, 
and  I have  no  doubt  it  trill  flower  with  you  every  season 
now,  as  it  has  gained  strength  and  recovered  from  its 
journey.  The  Oncidium  seems  to  be  a small-flowered,  bad 
variety  of  O.  unguiculatum.  I was  pleased  to  see  you  have 
such  a nice  lot  of  things  at  the  meeting  a short  time  ago. 
Have  you  had  the  Latlia  furfuracea  for  any  time  ? You 
appear  to  do  it  well.  Many  thanks  for  vour  kind  invitation. 
— M.  B. 

49. — PhaiUS  maculatus  ( Enquirer.  Dunfermline). 
— This  undoubtedly  is  the  name  of  this  plant.  It  was 
noted  in  Gardening,  I think,  last  week.  You  make  no 
note  of  the  leaves  being  spotted  with  yellow,  so  I suppose 
your  plant  is  a variety  with  plain,  unmarked  leaves.  This 
shows  the  foolishness  of  the  gardener  in  question  to  grow 
the  plant  until  it  was  strong  enough  to  Hower  and  then  to 
throw  it  away  because  it  never  bloomed.  By  your  sketch 
I imagine  you  would  do  better  to  remove  a few  of  the 
crocks  and  let  the  plants  lower  down  ; it  will  enable  you 
to  give  it  a greater  amount  of  moisture. — M.  B. 

50. — Dendrobium  canalieulatum  ( Cheshire).— 
This  is  the  s ime  plant  that  was  named  D.  Tattonianum  by 
Mr.  Bateman  some  few  years  ago ; it  is  very  sweet- 
scented.  It  wis  discovered  something  less  than  thirty 
years  ago  by  th»  late  Mr.  John  Yeitch  in  the  northern 
part  of  Australia,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
unusual  in  that  district.  It  is  a small  growing  plant  that 
should  be  grown  upon  a block  of  wood,  or  in  a small, 
shallow,  earthenware-pan,  and  be  hung  up  near  the  roof 
glass  in  a warm  house,  not  using  a great  deal  of  soil  about 
its  roots. — M.  B. 

51. — Bolbophyllum  umbellatum  (W.  D.). — 
This  is  the  name  of  the  specimen  which  comes  very  near 
being  a Cirrhopetalum,  but  is  not.  This  is  a plant  which 
although  for  more  than  fifty  years  known  in  our  gardens, 
yet  appears  to  have  the  power  of  preserving  itself  in 
collections,  and  we  find  it  cropping  up  when  we  least 
think  of  it ; it  is  not  difficult  by  any  means  to  grow.  You 
should  pot  it  in  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  It  should 
be  grown  in  a hanging  shallow  pan,  which  is  well  drained, 
and  grown  in  the  hottest  house.  Its  spotted  flowers  are 
very  pretty. — M.  B 

52. — The  Paper  Reed  (C.  IT.  W.).— The  specimen 
sent  is  not  of  this  plant,  although  it  belongs  to  the  same 
natural  order,  but  it  is  the  Cyperus  alternifolius.  The 
Paper  Heed  of  the  Egyptians  is  a i ery  different  plant,  the 
stems  being  long  ana  stout,  and  the  paper  was  obtained 
from  these  stems  being  cut  down  in  slices.  This  was  used 
as  paper  by  the  ancient  natives  of  Egypt ; but  the  tubers 
obtained  I do  not  think  belong  to  this  plant— more  probably 
they  were  the  roots  of  Cyperus  esculentus  ; your  plant 
howev  er  has  nothing  to  do  with  this.  It  is  a very  elegant 
room  plant.  The  variegated  variety  is  a remarkably  hand- 
some aud  effective  plant,  but  it  requires  stove  heat  and  a 
great  quantity  of  water.  It  is  said  to  come  to  us  from  the 
Island  of  Madagascar. — J.  J. 

53. — A cool-house  for  Orchids  (Sclyps).—  If  you 
want  to  fill  the  house  with  Orchid9,  by  all  means  do  so  ; 
but  if  you  also  wish  them  to  grow  and  to  flower, 
and  to  be  an  abiding  pleasure  to  you,  then  have 
some  means  by  which  you  may  prevent  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  place  at  any  time  falling  below  45  degs., 
for  although  1 do  not  doubt  the  tales  that  travellers 
tell  us,  that  these  plants  do  get  frost  upon  them 
in  the  mornings  in  a state  of  nature,  yet  I do  not  like  the 
plants  to  be  subjected  to  such  under  cultivation.  My  men 
used  to  tell  me  they  liked  to  see  the  leaves  turned  of  a 
bronzy  hue,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  low  tempera- 
ture ; but  I found  that  these  leaves  always  fell  off, 
and  since  then  I have  always  maintained  that  45  degs.  was 
quite  low  enough  to  subject  O.  Alexandra,  O.  gloriosum, 
O.  Pescatorei,  and  such  planisto.  O.  Bossi  and  a few  others, 
however,  may  be  subjected  to  a lower  temperature  without 
injury.  Masdevallias  of  the  Yeitchi  and  Harryana  section 
I have  been  trying  in  a low  temperature  this  winter  ; th 
plants  have  lived,  but  some  of  the  foliage  has  fallen  away. 
This  has  come  about,  I think,  through  the  plants  and  the 
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atmosphere  beiiiv  kept  too  dry.  You  will  bo  alilo  to 
manage  Odontoglossums  well  enough  it  you  have  tho 
nwoans  at  oommand  to  prevent  the  thermometer  falling 
below  45  dogs.  You  do  not  want  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  to  be  kept  at  the  point  of  saturation  ; a nice  moist 
atmosphere  is  all  that  is  necessary. — M.  B. 

54. — Cyprlpedlum  vexillarium  (M.  Dickson).— 
This  is  a Veitchian  hybrid  between  C.  barbatum  and 
C.  Fairieanum,  and  to  my  mind  one  of  the  very  prettiest 
amongst  the  now  large  family  of  Cypripediums.  I cannot 
recommend  tradesmen,  but  you  should  write  to  one  of 
those  who  advertise  in  Gardening.  Yes,  I am  quite  with 
you  in  supposing  that  many  of  the  dull-flowered  kinds  will 
be  weeded  out : but  I think  the  line  varieties  have  a long 
future  before  them.  If  you  grow  the  Selenepedium  set 
longer  and  stronger  you  will  alter  your  opinion.  I saw 
C.  Sedeni  in  a collection  a short  time  ago  with  fine  spikes, 
and  upon  each  was  four  flowers,  the  rich  crimson  of  the 
lip  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  want  to  get  this 
coloured  lip  into  some  of  the  Eastern  species. — M.  B. 

55.  — Hardy  Orchids  (Greenfield). — Cypripedium 
acaule,  C.  Caiceolus,  C.  inacranthum,  0.  guttatum,  C. 
parviflorum,  C.  candidum,  C.  japonicum,  C.  pubescens, 
O.  spectabile,  C.  spectabile  album,  C.  ventricosum,  andC. 
ariclinum.  I here  give  the  names  of  a dozen  species  and 
varieties  of  Lady’s  Slipper  Orchids,  all  of  which  will  thrive 
with  us  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a greenhouse  or  frame.  A 
great  deal  of  nonsense  is  made  about  the  difficulty  of 
growing  them,  for  this  is  easy  ; the  difficulty  lies  in  getting 
some  of  them  in  this  country.  Some  years  ago  when  in 
Russia  I noted  that  the  gardeners  there  could  grow  these 
plants  and  force  them  too,  as  I saw  them  flowering  before 
the  snow  was  all  gone  early  in  May  ; they  were  growing  in 
the  houses  in  company  with  Roses,  which  the  Russian 
gardeners  certainly  do  force  admirably.— M.  B. 

56. — Cocoa-nut  Palm  (Cocos  nuclfera)  (Crystal 
Palace). — If  you  want  to  grow  one  of  these  Nuts  you 
should  make  the  acquaintance  of  someone  that  has  to  do 
with  unloading  the  ships  that  they  are  brought  home 
in,  as  frequently  some  will  begin  to  start  into  growth  on 
the  voyage  home.  If  you  get  one  of  these  that  has  thus 
started  it  should  pe  put  into  some  Cocoa-nut-fibre  above 
some  pipes,  or,  what  is  better,  above  a hot-watertank,  and 
allowed  to  grow,  and  when  the  plant  has  got  large  enough 
the  Nut  will  fall  away  from  the  plant,  when  it  should  be 
potted,  and  the  surface  should  have  a quantity  of  fresh 
Sea-weed  kept  upon  it.  You  will  find  it  wants  a great  deal 
of  heat,  and  always  a difficult  plant  to  manage,  and  it  will 
always  be  bad  in  appearance.  Other  species  of  the  Cocoa- 
nut  family  will  grow  well  and  make  handsome  plants,  but 
the  typical  species,  growing  naturally  by  the  sea  coast  in 
almost  all  tropical  parts,  is  very  difficult  to  cultivate. — 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  Of  plants.—./.  Crispin.—  Lielia  anceps  Wil- 

liamsi,  and  Oncidium  unguiculatum,  poor  variety. 

Alltyferin.—i,  Cypripedium  villosum. T.  Fraggett. — 

Ladia  acuminata.  It  had  been  overlooked. G.  Grewen. 

—1,  Dendrobium  nobile  ; 2,  Dendrobium  heterocarpum  ; 3, 
Dendrobium  Linawianum  ; 4,  Dendrobium  Dominianum. 

T.  Uphill.— Cypripedium  Lathamianum. C.  Bray. 

— Dendrobium  histrionicum. T.  McA. — 1,  Rhododen- 

dron Duchess  of  Connaught ; 2,  Croton  Queen  Victoria ; 

3,  Begonia  Griffithi. G.  Bolton.— 1,  Microlepia  pinnata  ; 

2,  Pteris  scaberula  ; 3,  Phegopteris  lachnopoda  ; 4,  Lepto- 
gramma  villosa  ; 5,  Niphobolusadnascens  ; 6,  Phymatodes 

longissima. G.  Burnard.—li  fronds  are  sent  of  Seolo- 

pendriums  for  names  they  must  be  fully  formed  and  in 
good  character.  Those  sent  are  neither  of  the  two,  so  you 
had  better  grow  them  on  for  another  season,  and  then 

send  again. C.  B. — The  Fern  frond  is  Adiantum  fragran- 

tissimum  ; it  is  not,  however,  sweet  scented. 

Naming  fruit- — Readers  who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  }Vc  can  only  under~ 
take  to  name  four  varieties  at  a time,  and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  Unpaid  parcels  will  be 
refused.  Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  37 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  fruit.  -Rev.  R.  T.  Crawley. -Apple  Lane’s 
Piince  Albert.  Charlton. — The  smaller  Apples  are  prob- 
ably Court  Pendu  Plat.  The  large  Apple  appears  to  he 

Blenheim  Orange. Carlb y.  — The  numbers  not  bein'-- 

properly  secured  to  the  Apples  they  had  all  become  hope°- 
lessly  mixed  up,  so  we  cannot  name  them,  and,  moreover, 
several  of  the  specimens  sent  were  shrivelled  up  and  rotten’ 
— — Pear-tree. — Pear  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  v 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  unde 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queri 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Anxious  Enquirer.— The  “damping  off”  is  no  doul 
caused  by  steam  from  the  hot-bed.  Leave  a little  air  c 

the  frame  night  and  day  for  a time. Mrs.  Carew  - 

Nigella  hispamca  has  more  showy  flowers  than  N.  dama 

fha1 Ttfwlu  the/e  Whlt5  varietY  of  it-  It  is  the  best  . 

the  Ni=ellas  for  the  garden. Valentine  Betts. — App 

to  Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.,  London. F.  W. 

—We  cannot  furnish  the  name  and  address  of  any"  or 

of  9U1-  correspondents. Jacobin.  — Please  repe; 

queries  about  Bomarea,  &c„  and  write  each  one  c 

a separate  piece  of  paper  and  on  one  side  of  it  only. 

W.H.M.,  Ardreurm.—Ve ry  pretty  Anemones,  and  all 
nice  sprays  of  Garrya  elliptica.  By  all  means  send  tl 

photograph  of  group  of  Daffodils  please. T.  B.- App 

to  Messrs.  Backhouse  & Son,  Nurseries,  York.  1 1 

Catalogues  received.— Chrysanthemums.  Da. 
lias.  Fuchsias,  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Vegetable  ar. 
Blower  Seeds,  Ac-  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  Berk 


• Illustrated  Price  List  of  Conservatories , Peach  and 

Orchid-houses , Frames , Manures , Soils,  the.  Mr.  William 

Cooper,  751,  Old  Keut-road,  London,  S.E. Garden  and 

Farm  Seeds.  Messrs.  Bruce  & Robbie,  4(5,  Castle-street, 

Forfar. Florists'  Flowers  and.  Hardy  Border  Plants. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotland. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

Table  and  Market  Poultry  versus  Fancy 
Fowls. — [By  W.  B.  Teoetmeier,  F.Z.S., 
&e.,  &c.  London  : Horace  Cox,  The  Field 
Office,  1892.] 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  poultry- 
keepers  and  the  number  of  fowls  bred  each  year, 
our  imports  of  poultry  and  eggs  are  annually  on 
the  increase  ; yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  public  are  becoming  larger  consumers  of 
poultry  products.  If  this  reasoning  be  correct, 
it  follows  that  our  home-bred  stock  is  becoming 
less  productive.  This  statement  leads  us  natu- 
rally to  the  question,  “ What  is  the  cause  of 
this  ?”  An  answer  to  this  question  is  forth- 
coming in  one  of  the  sentences  of  Mr.  Teget- 
meier’s  introductory  chapter  : “I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  that  no  one  breed  of  fowls  has 
been  taken  in  hand  by  the  fancier  that  has  not 
been  seriously  depreciated  as  a useful  variety  of 
poultry.”  To  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
this  assertion  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader  that  at  poultry  shows,  as  at  present 
conducted,  fancy  points  alone  are  considered 
by  the  judges.  The  profitable  value,  from  a 
consumers  point  of  view,  of  the  fowls  exhibited, 
is  entirely  ignored.  It  follows,  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  fancy  points  alone 
are  sought  after  by  breeders,  and  economic 
properties  are  never  taken  into  account.  The 
result  is  that  in  a few  generations  the  qualities 
which  are  of  no  value  in  the  show-pen  are 
seriously  depreciated,  while  fancy  points  are 
cultivated  to  such  an  extent  that  one  breed 
becomes  a mass  of  useless  feather  ; another 
seems  to  walk  on  stilts  ; a third  class  is  endowed 
with  crests  as  large  as  plates,  which  almost 
prevent  the  birds  seeing  their  food  ; while  the 
faces  of  a fourth  are  such  an  object  of  considera- 
tion that  the  fowls  are  artificially  treated 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  existence. 
In  publishing  the  work  under  notice,  Mr. 
Tegetmeier  had  but  one  object  in  view — namely, 
the  increase  in  the  quality  of  marketable  poultry 
and  the  quantity  of  eggs  produced  in  this 
country.  He  devotes  several  chapters  to  the 
consideration  of  the  most  important  breeds  of 
fowls,  not  merely  as  they  formerly  existed 
but  as  they  appear  to-day  after  having  been 
bred  for  fancy  points  ; and,  in  some  instances, 
engravings  are  given  in  order  to  show  the 
changes  brought  about  by  this  system  of 
breeding.  The  impartial  reader  cannot 
but  agree  with  Mr.  Tegetmeier  that  exhibition 
birds  are  not  those  which  are  most  adapted  for 
agricultural  and  economical  purposes.  The 
author,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  no  novice  in 
poultry  keeping,  but  is  well  known  in  the  poultry 
world,  and  is  probably  the  oldest  living  writer 
on  this  subject.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  he 
published  a work  on  rearing  and  fattening  mar- 
ket and  table  poultry  ; for  more  than  a third  of 
a century  he  has  officiated  as  a judge  at  poultry 
shows  ; and  we  are  probably  correct  in  saying 
that  no  one  has  devoted  more  time  and  thought 
to  the  production  of  high-class  table  fowls.  The 
present  work  will  not  please  everyone,  hut  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  raise  the  standard  of 
their  table  poultry,  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  production  of  eggs,  no  better  in- 
structor cau  be  offered.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  chapters  on  general  manage- 
ment cannot  be  improved  upon,  although  some 
of  the  author’s  remarks  might  not  be  appreciated 
by  every  reader. 


QUERIES. 

57.  Roup  in  fowls. — Is  there  any  cure  for  roup 
m fowls,  and  if  so,  what  treatment  should  be  followed  ? — 
Roup. 

58. — Leghorn  fowl  ailing.— will  “Doulting” 
or  someone  kindly  inform  me  what  to  give  to  a white  Leg- 
horn fowl  who  coughs  and  rattles  in  its  breathing  ? Its 
nostrilsand  throat  are  clean  and  dry. — W.  Dawson,  Irlam, 
Manchester. 

■Yt — Fowls  not  laying. — Will  anyone  tell  me  the 
reason  of  my  fowls  not  laying?  They  were  sent  to  me  on 
the  2nd  November  last  from  Scotland.  Morning  and  mid- 
day they  are  fed  with  house-scraps  and  meal ; at  night 
hard  grain.  The  house  and  run  are  kep»t  very  clean.  The 
birds  look  well  and  happy,  and  occasionally  I let  them 
have  a run  out  on  the  road  or  Held.  "Up  to  the  present 


three  eggs  is  all  I have  had  from  eight  hens.  They  are 
nearly  two  years  old,  and  laid  till  quite  late  in  the  autumn 
Would  this  be  the  reason  of  my  not  getting  eggs  now  ?— 
Ivy  Bank. 


REPLY. 

3303.— Uses  of  rabbit  skins.— I am  not  prepared 
to  say  to  what  uses  wild  rabbit  skins  are  put,  or  whether  it 
will  pay  “ F.  S.”  to  dress  them  for  the  purpose  of  market- 
ing, but  in  most  districts  a market  exists  for  the  skins  as 
they  are  taken  off  the  carcases,  and  buyers  come  to  one’s 
own  door.  Surely  “F.  S.”  could  find  purchasers  in  his 
neighbourhood  if  he  merely  gave  them  a hint  of  what  he 
had  to  sell  ? — Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

60. — Parrot's  beak  decaying.— I have  a small 
green-and-grey  parrot  from  South  America,  of  the  sort 
called  “ Quaker.”  It  seems  perfectly  well  and  healthy, 
except  that  one  side  of  the  under  beak  appears  to  be  de- 
caying and  breaking  away.  I shall  be  grateful  if  someone 
will  kindly  tell  me  whether  this  is  owing  to  disease,  and  in 
that  case  whether  I can  do  anything  to  cure  it  ? The  bird 
is  fed  almost  entirely  on  Canary-seed,  with  plenty  of  fresh 
water  and  a little  fruit. — J.  I.  B. 

61. — Parrot  picking  out  its  feathers.— Will 
someone  kindly  suggest  any  remedy  for  a grey  Parrot  who 
has  taken  to  picking  out  the  feathers  of  her  breast,  and  is 
very  fidgety  and  irritable  V I am  afraid  she  suffers  from 
worms  and  I should  be  glad  to  know  how  to  treat  her  ? — 
Nen,  Richmond. 


THE  SCARLET  COLUMBINE,  distinct  and 

•L  striking ; yellow  ditto,  with  long  spurs,  very  elegant ; 4 
well-rooted  plants,  Is.,  free,  with  cultural  directions.  Now  is 
best  time  to  plant. — RAYNER,  Avenue,  Southampton. 


Everlasting  sunflowers  give  sheaves 

of  golden  flowers,  grand  in  garden  and  for  cutting ; flourish 
anywhere;  increase  yearly.  4 for  Is.,  free,  with  cultural 
directions.  Now  is  best  time  to  plant.— R AYNER. 


O.IANT  PRIMROSE  OE  JAPAN  (Primula 

LI  japonica),  2 feet  high  ; all  colours  between  pure  white  and 
the  deepest  crimsons  and  purples ; quite  hardy,  easily  grown. 
3 for  Is.,  free,  with  cultural  directions.  Now  is  best  time  to 
plant.— RAYNER.  as  above. 


THE  SCARLET  AND  GOLD  CLIMBER 

I*  (Tropteolum  tuberosum),  robust  growth,  rich  foliage, 
brilliant  blossom ; adorns  garden,  table,  buttonhole;  succeeds 
in  poorest  soil ; 2 for  Is.,  free,  with  cultural  directions.  Now 
is  best  time  to  plant. — RAYNER,  as  above. 


rPHE  BLUE  DAISY  (Aster  alpimis),  the  Orange 

■L  Daisy  (Erigeron  aurantiacus),  dwarf,  neat,  hardy,  numei- 
ous  large  bright  flowers,  do  well  anywhere ; 4 for  Is.,  free, 
with  cultural  directions.  Now  is  best  time  to  plant. — 
RAYNER,  as  above. 


A GEM  FOR  HANGING-BASKETS— Trail- 

ing  Bellflower  (Campanula  fragilis),  wreaths  of  lovely 
salver-shaped  blue  flowers,  3 for  Is.,  free,  with  cultural  direc- 
tions.  Now  is  best  time  to  plant. — RAYNER,  as  above. 


"IWT ARSON’S  P 

■IVL  peai>  David  Gar 


PRIZE  SPECIALITIES.— New 

nrrick,  per  pkt.,  Is. ; new  Pea,  Early  Giant. 
Marrow,  per  pkt.,  Is.  ; new  Seedling  Potato,  Diamond,  per  lb., 
6d.,  the  very  best  and  earliest  of  all  Early  White  Kidneys; 
new  Potato,  Pickwick,  per  lb.,  3d.,  the  largest,  handsomest, 
and  best  late  white  Kidney  grown.  By  post  3d.  per  pkt.  or  per 
lb.  extra.  Prizes  given  for  each  of  the  above.  Particulars  in 
Abridged  Catalogue,  free  on  application.  THOMAS  MAR- 
SON,  34,  Market  street,  Lichfield. 


TTARDY  PLANTS  in  fine  variety.  Lists  free. 

Ti-  Nice  young  plants.  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink,  Is.  doz. ; Iceland 
Poppies,  Is.  doz.,  50  for  3s.  ; Shirley  Poppy-seed,  3d.  pkt. ; 
seed  of  Rosa  rugosa,  the  lovely  single  Japanese  Rose,  easily 
raised,  Is.  pkt.— Mrs.  WATSON,  Heswall,  Cheshire. 


A GAPANTHUS. — .Any  person  having  oldl 

plants  of  this  may  hear  of  a purchaser  by  writing  to* 
HORT,  care  of  Mr.  Thomas,  6,  Oxford-terrace,  Hitter-green, 
Lewisham,  stating  lowest  terms  put  on  rail  at  nearest  station. 


•D  EGAL  and  SHOW  PELARGONIUMS,  best 

II  sorts,  good  plants  from  pots,  3s.  doz.,  free. — LEWIS  & 
SON.  Newtown  Nurseries.  Malvern. 

T)OSE-TREES. — Teas,  all  best  varieties,  9s. 

J-v  per  doz. ; Dijons  (5  to  6 feet),  strong  plants,  9s.  per  doz. ; 
Hybrids,  6s.  per  doz.  Carriage  paid  on  one  doz.  AU  from 
open  ground. — 176.  Folds-road,  Bolt-on,  Lancashire. 

•TOMATOES. — B.  GREAVES,  Carl  ton-road, 

I-  Worksop,  Offers  £2  in  PRIZES— First,  25s.  ; Second 
15s.  at  Worksop  Rose  Show,  July  21st,  1892,  for  THREE 
BEST  TOMATOES  ; points  considered : weight,  shape,  colour. 
B.  Greaves  “ No.  30  ” is  one  of  the  very  best  in  every  point,  and 
a wonderful  cropper.  Seeds,  Is.  Id.  per  packet ; Plants,  3 foi- 
ls. 3d.  Special  Prize  10s.  for  the  Best  Brace  of  Cucumbers  at. 
the  same  Show.  Seeds,  6d.  per  packet ; Plants,  Is.  each. 

1 n DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMROSE-PLANTS, 

J-Zl  is>  3d. ; lilac  ditto,  2s. ; orange  Hose-in-hose  Cowslips, 
8d. ; rare  scarlet  ditto,  2s.,  all  post  free. — Miss  BURGES 
Fethard,  co.  Tip.,  Ireland. 

MEW  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  (Gera- 

JLN  niums). — List  ready,  free  on  application. — J.  R.  PEAR- 
SON k SONS,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts. 

T\TEW  CLIMBING  CUCUMBER,  first  ever 

-Li  offered;  cover  anything;  fruit  splendid,  Is.  packets: 
new  Tobacco-plant  (Nicotiana  Collosia),  grow  8 ft.  high.-  6d. 
and  Is.  pkts.  ; new  Rosy  Morn  Poppy,  magnificent,  €d.  and  Is. 
pkts.— TAYLORS*  Nurseries,  Chipping  Norton-junction. 

IT  ARDY  BRITISH  FERNS.  — Numerous 

■Lb  varieties.  15  distinct  varieties,  Is.  6d. : 25  large  rockery 
roots,  2s.  6d.  : 50,  4s.  6d.  : 100,  8s.  Botanically  named,  all  car- 
riage paid.— G.  CARRADICE,  Monument-place,  Kendal. 

lyrERCURY  (King  Henry). — To  cut  in  May  and 

IV1  onward  plant  now.  This  delicious  vegetable,  superior  to 
Asparagus,  no  extra  cultivation,  lasts  forever.  Roots,  25,  2s.; 
50,  3s.  6d.,  free.— ANDERSON  k SONS,  Mill  Hill  Gardens, 
Long  Sutton,  Wisbech. 

PERENNIALS. — Sunflowers  (C  var. ),  Achillea 

ptarmica,  Doronicum,  Centaureas,  Japanese  Anemones, 
Phlox.  Is.  6d.  doz.,  free.— Miss  SALMONS,  Newport  Pa gnell. 

QCHIZOSTYLIS,  scarlet,  flowers  from  Oct.  to 
^ Jan.  ; best  bujbs,  3s.  100. — E.  FORSYTH,  Calmore, 
Londonderry. 
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ROYAL  BERKSHIRE  SEED  STORES. 

G.  FIDLER’S 


SEEDS 

Stand  Unrivalled  for  Excellence  of  Quality, 
Purity,  and  Cheapness. 


A FEW 

PEAS  ‘it 

Sutton’s  Earliest  Blue  8d. 

Harrison's  Eclipse 8d. 

American  Wonder  — 1 Od . 
Pride  of  the  Market  . . lOd. 
Veitch's  Perfection  . . 8d. 
Sharpe's  Queen  10d. 

CARROTS  oz. 

Early  Short  Horn  3d. 

Early  Nantes  3d. 

Intermediate  3d. 


PRICES. 

BEANS  qt. 

Minster  Long  Pod 5d. 

Harlington  Windsor  . . 6d. 

Impd.  Windsor  5d. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra Is. 

Negro  Long  Pod lOd. 

Scarlet  Runner  8d. 

ONIONS  oz; 

Beds.  Champion 4d. 

Improved  Reading  . . 3d. 


Other  varieties  at  equally  low  prices.  Special  quota 
tions  for  large  quantities.  Beforeordcring  send  for  CA  P A- 
LO(  JUE  and  compare  prices.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 
The  largest  stock  of  Seed  Potatoes  in  the  country. 


C.  FiDLER,  o5SSr.  READINC. 


ERIC.  F.  SUCH’S 

NEW  GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1892 

Is  NOW  READY,  andsent  post  free  to  any  address.  It  is  the 

MOST  USEFUL  CATALOGUE  PUBLISHED, 

And  contains  very  few 

NO  VEX.XIES, 

BUT  THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING. 

My  Catalogue  is  especially  designed  to  be  an 

AID  FOR  AMATEURS, 

And  a handy  book  for  every  gardener ; has  been  prepared 
regardless  of  expense,  and  is  brimful  of  Useful  Infor- 
mation. It  is  as  good  as  any  Catalogue  published  at  Is. 
Send  for  it  at  once  and  judge  for  yourselves. 


GHOIGE  FLOWER  SEEDS 

IOO  For  Is.  6d.  I will  send  100  packets,  all 

Prku  different,  of  new,  genuine  Seeds  of  finest  quality, 
carriage  paid.  Honestly  worth  4s.  There  is  printed 
„ 0I.  on  each  packet  colour  and  height  of  flower,  with 
heea9  cultural  directions.  Repeat  orders  received  daily 
|/6  testifying  to  value  and  good  quality.  A trial  soli- 
cited from  every  reader  of  this  paper. 

My  stock  of  Lil.  auratum  is  cleared,  and  I shall  have  no 
more  this  season. 

Tuberoses,  6,  Is. ; 12,  Is.  6d.  Scarlet  Gladioli,  16,  Is.  French 
Ranunculus,  36,  Is. ; 100,  2s,  6d. 

All  Sent  Carriage  Free. 

J.  W.  WOODWARD,  Seedsman, 

63,  GRENVILLE  ROAD,  HORNSEY  RISE,  LONDON,  N. 


LOOK  HERE! 

DON’T  MISS  THIS  CHANCE. 

All  customers  whose  orders  are  5s.  and  upwards  are  en- 
titled to  6 Fine  Begonias  Bulbs  gratis. 
Orders  of  10s.  and  upwards  are  entitled  to 

6 Begonias  and  3 foliage  or  flowering  Green- 
house Plants  gratis. 

Cut  this  out  aiul  send  for  our  List  of  Choice  Plants  and  Seeds. 
KNIGHT,  CLARK,  & Collate  B.  W.  K night  of  Battle), 
Westham  Nursery,  Langney,  Eastbourne. 

BOUNCE  AND  BRAG 

May  do  for  12  months,  but  will  not  stand  the  test  of 

64  YEARS. 

We  have  been  supplying  the  public  with  the  grandest 
Plants  and  Seeds  for  over  a HALF  CENTURY. 

That  don’t  want  much  Bounce. 

Some  of  our  patrons  have  dealt  with  us  for  over  30  years, 
which  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF. 

Send  for  our  List  of  choice  Plants  and  Seeds. 

KNIGHT,  CLARK,  & CO.  (late  B.W.Knight,  of 
Battle),  Westham  Nursery,  Langney,  Eastbourne. 


EVERYBODY  KNOWS  my  great  speciality  is 

DAHLIAS!  DAHLIAS!  DAHLIAS! 

I hold  the  finest  and  most  complete  Collection  in  the 
world,  and  every  variety  worth  growing  is  to  be  found  in 
my  Catalogue. 

NEARLY  700  VARIETIES  IN  STOCK. 

My  Catalogue  also  contains  a list  of  the  Newest 
and  Best  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Coleus 
Petunias,  and  other  favourite  flowers.  Also  a superb 
Collection  of  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  FLOWERS,  and  a com- 
plete  List  of  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS.  It  is  just 
the  book  you  want.  

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I am  noted  for  these,  and  have  been  awarded  many  prizes 
for  my  Collection  of 

EARLY-FLOWERINC  VARIETIES 

Of  which  I make  a special  feature.  75,000  plants 
in  500  varieties  are  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  my 

SPECIAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CATA- 
LOGUE is  enclosed  to  every  applicant  with  my 
General  Catalogue.  Also  my  Special  List  of 

DAHLIA  POT-ROOTS  FOR  PROPAGATION. 

Addres,  E.  F.  SUCH,  F.R.H.S., 

Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchant, 

M A I D E N H E A D , BERKS. 


BEAUTIFUL  BECONIAS. 

A few  hundreds  of  my  splendid  strain  still  left.  Single 
mixed,  good  roots,  from  open  ground,  2s.  6d.  dozen  ; larger, 
3s.  6d.  ; to  colour,  4s.  and  5s. : all  above  suitable  for  bedding. 
Beautiful  varieties,  selected  and  marked  to  colour,  for  pots. 
Gs.,  7s.  6d.,  to  10s.  per  doz.,  superior  to  named  kinds  at  three 
or  four  times  the  price.  Doubles  : a few  fine  vars,  to  colour, 
Is.  and  2s.  each,  10s.  and  21s.  per  doz.  Half-dozens  of  any 
above  at  same  rate,  with  3d.  for  postage  added. 

UNBLOOMED  SEEDLINGS. 

As  a rule  Begonias  are  sown  early,  planted  out  (or  potted), 
and  bloomed  the  same  season,  all  the  best  being  picked  out 
and  sold  at  from  Is.  to  5s.  each,  and  the  remainder  disposed 
of  at  a lower  rate,  for  bedding,  etc.  For  years  I have  made  a 
practice  of  pricking  out  several  thousands  late  in  the  season. 
These  I offer  as  unbloomed  seedlings,  and  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  the  finest  flowers  always  appear  among  these  later 
and  smaller  seedlings.  Hence  every  dozen  will  probably  con- 
tain two  or  more  plants  each  well  worth  the  cost  of  the  lot. 
The  tubers  are  small,  but  perfectly  sound,  and  guaranteed 
with  ordinary  care  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Scores  of 
testimonials  similar  to  those  below.  Prices  : Single,  mixed, 
2s.  3d.  and  3s.  per  doz.,  6 for  Is.  3d. ; doubles  (new  type),  5s 
dozen.  All  free  for  cash. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

“With  this  I send  you  a bloom  from  one  of  your  ‘ un 
bloomed  seedlings.'  I send  it  that  you  may  see  how  very  tine 
your  Seedling  Begonias  are.  Two  out  of  the  dozen  are  double 
whites,  very  perfect,  and  of  good  size ; whilst  one  of  the 
singles  is  magnificent  in  size  and  colour.  W.  G.  S.,  Lowestoft. 

“ Mrs. would  thank  Mr.  Ravenscroft  to  send  her  a pkt. 

of  his  best  hybridised  double  Begonia  seed,  and  only  hopes  it 
may  be  as  good  as  that  she  had  from  him  two  years  ago.  which 
produced  some  most  lovely  flowers.  One  white  was  the  admi- 
ration of  everyone,  and  said  by  a professional  to  be  the  finest 
ever  seen  in  the  South  of  Ireland. — Monks  town,  Cork. 

Both  my  seed  and  tubers  are  this  year  far  finer  than  I have 
ever  sent  out  before,  and,  I believe,  unequalled. 

Seed  (sow  at  once)  : Fine  single  mixed,  7d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  pkt. 
Special  hybrid,  from  immense  erect  flowers,  Is.  and  2s.  Double 
mixed  (new  type),  Is.  and  2s.  Special  hybrid,  from  grand 
erect  rosette  flowers,  2s.  and  3s.  6d.  pkt.  All  free  for  cash 
with  order. 

Almost  all  the  orders  I have  had  so  far  have  been  from  old 
customers ; this  speaks  volumes. 

B.  C.  RAVENSCROFT, 

Ifield,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

OUPERB  GLOXINIAS. — Nice  little  tubers  of 

Lj  the  finest  strain  in  cultivation.  Just  starting  into  growth, 
cannot  fail  to  do  well  and  bloom  profusely  this  season.  Mixed 
colours  (crassifolia  type),  many  erect,  3s.  and  4s.  per  doz.,  6 
for  Is.  9d.  Seedlings  from  fine  spotted  flowers,  4s.  and  6s. 
doz.,  6 for  2s.  6d.  Cheap  to  clear.— RAVENSCROFT,  Ifield, 
Crawley.  Sussex. 


TXALFPENNY  PLANTS. — Tenth  Season. — 

-LI  Polyanthus,  grand  strain,  Geums,  Scarlet  Lychnis,  Can- 
terbury Bells,  mixed,  beautiful  new  shapes,  Aquilegias  chry- 
santha  and  alba,  Foxgloves.  Sturdy  plants.  3d.  extra  for 
postage  with  all  orders.  FREDERICK  BULL,  Wormingford, 
Colchester.  


p RAND  NOVELTY. — Mimulus  superba  gran- 

VT  diflora,  flowers  4 inches  in  diameter,  surpassing  the  most 
beautiful  Gloxinias,  from  the  most  delicate  pink  to  the  richest 
crimson,  beautifully  striped  and  spotted  ; quite  hardy.  Seed, 
Is.  & 2s.  6d.  pkt.— C.  SHAW,  Florist,  Sherwood,  Nottingham 

H“  ERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE  PLANTS.— 

Clumps  select  hardy  plants  for  Borders,  Rock  Garden, 
&c.,  comprising  Delphinium,  Gaillardia,  Phlox,  Pyrethrum, 
Potentilla,  Helianthus,  Lychnis,  Iris,  Campanula,  Saxifraga, 
Gentian,  and  many  others  in  tine  variety,  from  4s.  doz. 
Collection  100  showy  kinds,  named,  25s. ; 50,  12s.  6d.  Orders 
respectfully  solicited.  Catalogues  free.— J.  COOPER,  The 
N u rsery,  Chipping  Norton. 

ALLFLOWERS,  Sweet  Williams,  Canter- 


ASKEW’S  CRESTED  NATIVE  FERNS. 
Splendid  varieties.  List,  £d.  Fern  Culture,  6.V1  , free. 
W.  F.  ASKEW,  Borrowdale  Hotel,  Keswick. 


FRUIT 

TREES. 

Catalogue 
post  free. 

VINES. 

VINES. 


W 


Poly 
trope  . 

Phloxes,  Gaillardias,  Pyrethrums,  Geums,  Iceland  Poppies, 
Geraniums  var.,  Marguerites,  Lavender,  Gazanias,  and  Sweet 
Tobacco,  all  Is.  doz.  All  good  plants.  Free  by  Parcel  Post. 
-JOHN  NORFOLK,  Wilburton,  Ely,  Cambs. 


MY  PENNY  PLANTS  are  Ready.— 1 ‘2  various, 

Is.  3d. ; 24,  2s.,  free ; Pelargoniums,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
double  Petunia,  and  other  plants.  Seeds  in  Penny  Packets, 
12  packets,  free,  Is.  2d.  ; Petunia,  Lobelia,  Balsam,  Stocks, 
Asters,  and  other  choice  varieties.  — GARDENER,  Old 
Vicarage.  Sprowston,  Norwich 


Oldfield 

Nurseries, 

ALTRINCHAM. 

And  Principality 


The  most  certain  croppers. 

Pyramid  and  Standard  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  best  sorts 
to  name,  18s.,  24s.,  and  30s.  doz.  ; 
dwarf -trained,  for  walls,  &c.,  42s.  doz. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries,  best  in 
the  various  colours,  3s.  and  4s.  doz. 
Raspberries,  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  doz. 
Rhubarb,  best  sorts,  6s.  doz. 
Strawberries,  runners,  2s.  6d.  100. 
Strawberries,  in  2Linch  pots,  12s.  6d. 
100  ; 5-inch  pots,  25s.  100. 

Vines,  all  the  popular  kinds,  plant- 
ing canes,  3s.  6d.  and  5s. ; fruiting 
canes,  7s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d.  each. 

Catalogue  of  sorts  and  descrip 
tions  post  free. 

Clibran’s  -**&£&*& 


tomatoes. 

I make  these  a speciality,  and  am  now  booking  orders  for 
plants  from  the  finest  fruit  from  picked  plants  of  best  varie- 
ties  only.  Seed  of  equal  quality  cannot  be  bought.  Perfec- 
tion, Conference,  A 1.  Blenheim  Orange,  &c.,  2s.  and  3s.  per 
doz.,  6 for  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  9d.  ...... 

New  variety,  “ Ifield  Gem.  the  most  solid  and  deliciously- 
flavoured  variety  in  cultivation.  Fruit  smooth,  flattened- 
round,  deep-crimson : plant  very  robust  and  prolific,  with 
broad  horizontal  foliage.  3 for  Is.  6d.,  free. 

B.  C.  RAVENSCROFT,  Ifield,  Crawley.  Sussex 


MANCHESTER. 

Nurseries,  Degamvy.  Llandudno. 


PLANTS.  -Surplus  Stock. — 4 Begonias,  6 

Geraniums,  6 Fuchsias.  6 Primula  obconica,  6 Auriculas, 
3 Arum  Lilies,  2 Genistas,  3 Ferns,  2Corouillas,  6 early  Chrys- 
anthemums. 3 blue  Marguerites,  1 Rose,  2 Carnations ; 50 
plants,  4s.  6d  , free.  4 best  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  of  91 
gratis  with  each  order.  These  alone  are  worth  3s.  Nocards. 
HEAD  GARDENER,  46.  Warwick-road,  Banbury 


B 


EGONIA  TUBERS,  6 for  2s.  3d.  ; 12,  4s.  3d. ; 

25,  8s.  3d.  . 50.  15s  6d  ; unequalled.  B seed,  mxd.  dbl. 
d sgl  . Is  pkt  — R NASH.  West  Kml-rd  . High  Wycombe 


HLEMATIS,  &c.,  rare  yel.,  red,  t>  var.,  Is.  8d. ; 

^ 12,  3s,  Roses,  6 var..  2s.  ; 12  climbing  var.,  3s.  ; 3 var.  Is., 
strong,  free.  Cucumber  seed  (Tel  Rol.V  12,_3d. ; 75.  Is. ; 500, 
3s.  10  show  var.  7d.  Bargain-list  BKOUNT,  Rotherrteld. 


DAHLIAS  IN  VARIETY. 

Fine  pot  roots  of  the  following  at  3s.  per  doz.,  packing 
and  carriage  free. 

CACTUS  IN  VARIETY 

P0MP0NE  OR  BOUQUET  „ „ 

SHOW  AND  FANCY  „ „ 

SINCLE  „ „ 

The  above  embrace  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation. 

VERTEGANS  & CO., 

The  Old  Nurseries, 

CHAD  VALLEY,  BIRMINGHAM 


ALPINE  AND  HARDY  PERENNIAL  PLANTS. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

All  strong  flowering  clumps. 

12  choice  sorts,  purchaser's  selection  2s  Od.  h - 

o\  .,  in  12  sorts  3s.  6d.  I ; 

50  " ..  ••  25  ••  fe  0d  I : 

100  " ..  ..  100  ..  12s  6d  ) i 

H DOBB1E  Floral  N'urrerie.,  Frettenham.  Norwich 


TV  ETON  & CORNWALL  ROCKERY  PERNS, 

JJ  including  Osmunda  regalis,  50, 3s  : 100,  5s. ; extra  large,  50, 
4s  ; 100.  7s.  Osmunda  regalis,  3,1s  6d.:  12,3s.;  extra  large.  12, 
5s  Primrose  plants,  50.  Is  6d. : 100.  2s.  6d. : extra  large,  100, 
4s  . fre*.  BROWN,  Brookader.  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 


SODDY’S  SEEDS 

“CROW  EVERYWHERE.” 

CATALOGUE  for  1892  GRATIS 

THREE  WITNESSES. 

“ I have  great  pleasure  in  again  ordering  from  you,  as  I 
believe  you  are  unequalled  for  quality  and  price  com- 
bined."—Exeter.  . 

"I  shall  recommend  you  to  everybody.  — Tuxbridge. 
“ Mrs-  A.  found  the  Seeds  she  had  last  year  were  most 
excellent  in  every  way,  and  infinitely  cheaper  than  she 
could  have  got  them  elsewhere.’’— Kelso. 

BENJAMIN  SODDY, 

SEEDSMAN,  &c„ 

243,  Walworth  Rd.,  LONDON,  S.E. 


120  Bedding  Plants  for  5s. 

TftTILLIAM  BAD  MAX  o tiers  his  os.  Box  of 

W Plants,  containing  60  Geraniums,  of  sorts,  15  blue 
Lobelia,  10  Fuchsias,  10  blue  Ageratum,  10  .alceolana  10 
Sweet  Heliotrope.  5 scarlet  Tropa-oluim  All  well-rooted, 
and  sure  to  give  satisfaction.  Half  the  above  for  -s  oa. 
Post  free,  9d.  and  6d.  extra:  P.O.O.  with  order  Amateurs 
havin”  small  greenhouse  or  garden  frame  will  hnd  this  a 
cheap  lot  CEMETERY  NURSERY.  GRAVESEND 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  Annual  Show  of 

SPRING  FLOWERS 

WILL  BE  HELD  ON 

SATURDAY.  MARCH  26th. 

Schedules  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  oil  application  to 
Mr  IV  G.  HEAD.  Superintendent  Gardens  Department, 
Crystal  Palace  Entries  close  March  12th 

1 onT  "NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. —Albert 
10  J1  Lemaitre,  M Dupanlop.  C.  Maskell,  Mrs.  D D. 
Farson.  Mine  Walleraud,  M A Seux.  Mr  Herring.  M.  Fore- 
got  Mrs  Herring.  M Mulnard.  Mine  Holiand.  Mrs  Schwa  be. 
and  the  splendid  Mrs  F A.  Spaulding:  the  13  plants,  4s. 6d.. 
tree  —FOX.  Chrysanthemum  Grower.  Banbury 

pTOXINIAS  for  Sale, — About  250  12-months’- 

U old  bulbs,  Sutton  s Prize  strain  Gloxinia;  What  offers 
re-  do;  or  100  -GARDE YE R Bewley  VUla.  Lacock,  Wilts. 

WrT PACKETS  (40  var. ) named  Flower  Seeds, 

TU  Asters  Stocks.  &c..  Is.  2d.,  free.  Seventh  season.— E. 

BURKETT.  106.  Westgate.  Burnlev 

(CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  hairy  varieties,  Mrs. 

vJ  Hardyand  Louis  Boehmer : one  of  each,  post  free.  Is  3d. 
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Apples  from  cuttings  . . 2 
Arum  Lily  leaves  turning 

yellow  23 

Asparagus  plumosus, 

growing 20 

Aspidistras,  dividing  . . 20 
Azaleas,  hardy  (Swamp 
Honeysuckles)  . . . . 23 

Begonias,  Tuberous  . . 19 

Begonias,  Tuberous,  as 
window-plants  . . . . 21 

Bullace,  the 24 

Camellia-buds  dropping. . 20 
Campanulas  for  win- 
dows   21 

Carnation,  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  . . . . 20 

Carrion  - flowers,  (Stape- 
lias)  19 


Carnation  maggots  . . 23 
Chrysanthemum-cuttings, 

striking 23 

Cockroaches,  destroying  21 
Compost,  potting,  keep- 
ing a 15 

Conservatory  . . . . 16 

Crickets  in  a greenhouse  20 
Cyclamens,  seedling  . . 20 
Earwigs,  getting  rid  of  . . 23 
Evergreen  creeper  for  a 
rustic  fence  . . . . 23 

Evergreens  under  tall 

trees  23 

Ferns,  notes  on  . . . . 15 

Ferns,  seedling,  raising. . 15 
Ferns  under  glass. . ..  16 

Flower-borders,  manure 
for 23 


IND 


Flowers,  dried  . . . . 22 

Forget-me-not,  alpine 
(Myosotis  rupicola)  ..  23 
Fruit  garden  . . . . 16 

Fruit-trees,  standard  and 

dwarf  24 

Garden  work  . . . . 16 

Gladioli,  planting. . ..  20 

Greenhouse,  &c.,  building  19 
Greenhouse  and  flue, 
building  a..  ..  ..20 

Greenhouse,  heating  a . . 20 
Greenhouse  management  20 
Greenhouse,  unheated  . . 16 

Hyacinths  in  pots  in  a 

window 21 

Hyacinth  - pots,  wire- 

worms  in 19 

Hyacinths,  unsatisfactory  20 


IE  IXl . 

Lawn  - tennis  ground, 

making  a 

Lily,  Chinese  Sacred 
Lily  of  the  Valley. . 
Marguerites,  Yellow, 
treatment  of 
Melons  in  a frame,  cul- 
ture of  

Mushroom-bed  material 
Onions,  spring  and  au- 
tumu-sown 
Outdoor  garden 
Pagoda-plant,  the  (Den- 
drobium  crassinode)  . . 
Peas,  wire-netting  for  . . 
Pilumna  nobilis 
Pits  and  frames 
Plantains  on  a tennis- 
lawn 


22 

20 

23 

20 

24 
18 

18 

16 

25 
18 
25 
16 

23 


Plants,  alpine,  in  beds 
and  borders 

Plants  for  an  aquarium 
Plants  in  a conservatory- 

bed  

Pot-plants,  wireworms 

and 

Poultry  and  rabbits 
Primulas,  double  White 

Chinese 

Questions  and  answers  . . 
Retinospora  obtusa  pyg- 
maea 

Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  in  a 
bathroom-window 
Rose,  Marshal  Niel,  in 
a greenhouse 
Rose,  Monthly,  failing  . . 
Rose  RSve  d’Or 


22 

22 

20 

17 

27 

20 

25 

24 

21 

17 

18 
17 


Roses,  a bed  of  . . . . 18 

Roses  and  Clematis, 

planting |7 

Roses  on  fences  . . . . 17 

Saccolabium  bellinum  . . 25 
Seeds,  sowing  various  ..  19 

Htove  . . . . • • • • 16 

Strawberries  for  late 

forcing 24 

Streptocarpus  hybrids  . . 20 

Tomato-plants,  raising  . . 18 

Town  garden,  work  in 

the 

Turnip  culture  . . . • 18 

Vegetable  garden. . ..  16 

Wall,  profitable  use  of  a 24 
Week’s  work,  the  com- 
ing   16 

Window  gardening  . . 16 


PERNS. 

NOTES  ON  FERNS. 

The  potting  of  these  should  be  proceeded  with 
I as  soon  as  all  other  stove  plants  are  finished. 
Early  potting  of  Ferns  is  not  desirable,  unless 
an  extra  early  growth  is  needed.  For  my  own 
part,  I like  to  see  Ferns  on  the  move  before 
potting  is  thought  of  ; some  kinds  are  scarcely 
ever  at  rest,  but  from  now  onwards  more  active 
growth  will  be  made,  the  fresh  soil  being  laid 
hold  of  by  the  new  roots  at  once.  At  all  times 
it  is  a good  plan  to  look  closely  after  the  con- 
dition of  Ferns  at  the  roots,  the  more  delicate 
growing  kinds  needing  in  this  respect  rather 
careful  attention,  but  for  a general  overhaul 
this  is  the  best  time  of  the  year. 

The  soils  for  Ferns  will  have  to  be  somewhat 
varied  to  suit  different  varieties.  The  Adian- 
tums,  for  instance,  will  thrive  well  in  a mixture 
of  peat  and  loam,  and  if  intended  for  cutting 
nearly  all  loam  may  be  used.  The  loam  will 
be  found  to  be  conducive  to  a harder  and 
more  enduring  growth,  the  fronds  usually 
being  less  robust,  the  pinnte  smaller,  and 
the  colour  a paler  green.  The  mixture,  how- 
ever, is  preferable  in  a general  way  for  the  ma- 
jority. If  I could  always  ensure  first-rate  loam, 
not  too  heavy  ,<  .but  with  plenty  of  fibre  in  it,  I 
would  use  it  more  freely  than  peat.  If,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case,  a larger  proportion  of 
peat  should  be  employed  ; this  will  prevent  the 
soil  from  getting  too  close,  sand  always  being 
used  freely.  As  instances  in  which  all  peat  is 
desirable  (or  with  but  little  loam),  the  Gymno- 
grammas,  Cheilanthes,  and  Nothockenas  are 
examples.  For  my  own  part,  I have  always 
succeeded  best  with  these  Ferns  when  growing 
them  in  peat  alone,  potting  firmly,  as  with 
Heaths  and  Azaleas.  I consider  it  an  essential 
point  to  observe  in  the  culture  of  this  class  of 
Ferns  always  to  have  the  soil  quite  firm  ; a 
more  enduring  growth  is  thus  made,  but  it  may 
not  be  quite  so  rapid.  One  point  in  Fern 
culture  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  ; it  is 
that  of  a guarding  against  overpotting.  Fern- 
roots  are  not  the  most  robust  and  lasting  (unless 
those  of  the  Tree-Ferns) ; when,  therefore,  the 
soil  gets  into  a sour  state  before  the  roots  have 
occupied  it,  they  will  not  afterwards  do  so  in  a 
proper  manner.  A deal  may  be  done  with  many 
Ferns  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  balls  ; this  will 
be  found  better  than  relying  too  much  upon  pot  - 
ting  on  into  larger  pots,  especially  when  the 
plants  are  likely  to  be  removed  for  decoration 
elsewhere.  When  the  potting  is  being  seen  to 
a sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  for  scale ; 
this,  as  most  of  us  are  aware,  is  more  persistent 
in  its  attacks  upon  Ferns  than  upon  many 
plants.  At  the  time  of  potting  this  may  be 
done  by  reducing  the  fronds  considerably,  the 
roots  at  the  same  time  being  reduced  and  with- 
out any  apparent  check  to  the  plants.  I would 
rather  do  this  than  spend  time  in  cleaning,  un- 
less in  the  case  of  choice  examples.  Moderately 
firm  potting  for  other  Ferns  besides  those  speci- 
ally  mentioned  should  be  followed,  and  sufficient 
room  should  be  allowed  for  a good  surface-dress- 


ing of  fresh  soil.  See  that  none  of  the  plants 
are  too  dry  when  potted,  or  else  it  will  after- 
wards be  difficult  to  get  an  entire  ball  into  an 
equable  state  in  this  respect.  Any  excess  of 
moisture  after  potting  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead. 

Light  syringing  will  be  beneficial  about 
twice  daily,  but  shading  should  for  the  present 
be  avoided.  Gymnogrammas,  Cheilanthes,  and 
Nothockenas  prefer  a rather  dry  atmosphere, 
and  should  never  be  damped  overhead,  other- 
wise the  fronds  will  soon  show  symptoms  of 
decay. 

Gleichenias  do  not  need  to  be  disturbed  at 
the  root  very  frequently  ; with  these  in  many 
instances  a top-dressing  will  suffice,  choosing 
peat  for  all  but  G.  dichotoma  and  G.  flabellata  ; 
these  do  better  in  loamy  soil,  particularly  the 
latter  kind.  Davallias  also  do  not  require  so 
much  potting  as  some  Ferns  ; these,  too,  should 
have  top-dressings  given  them  chiefly  of  peat, 
The  rhizomes  of  both  of  these  genera  should  be 
pegged  down  into  the  new  soil,  being  turned 
inwards  when  further  increase  in  size  is  not 
required.  Davallias  may,  in  the  case  of  those 
sorts  which  are  disposed  to  make  long  rhizomes, 
be  considerably  extended,  even  without  potting, 
by  fixing  a trellis- work  around  the  outer  margin 
of  the  pot.  Peat  should  be  fixed  upon  this  and 
the  rhizomes  be  pegged  outwards  ; in  this  way 
large  plants  may  be  had  in  comparatively  small 
pots.  This  should  be  done  just  as  growth  is 
seen  to  be  commencing.  Some  of  the  Ferns 
which  I have  alluded  to  do  not  require  a stove 
temperature  ; in  fact,  many  of  them  can  be 
easily  grown  in  a temperate  house.  Others  may 
be  cultivated  in  cool  greenhouses  ; these  latter 
should  not  be  potted  for  a few  weeks  yet  unless 
they  can  be  kept  somewhat  warmer  until  re- 
established. 

Tree-Ferns  in  cool-houses  will  not  yet  make 
much  advance,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get  dry  at  the  root.  Nothing  injures  these 
noble-growing  Ferns  so  much  as  letting  them 
suffer  for  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and 
when  once  the  extremities  of  the  fronds  com- 
mence to  curl  up  nothing  will  restore  them 
'again.  As  soon  as  growth  is  observed  to  be  on 
the  move  any  needful  potting  should  be  seen  to. 
Those  which  are  in  rather  large  pots  and  not 
over  healthy  at  the  root  should  be  reduced  by 
cutting  away  the  ball  with  a sharp  tool ; this  is 
better  than  tearing  the  roots.  They  can  then 
be  easily  replaced  into  the  same-sized  pot. 
Others  which  do  not  absolutely  require  this 
treatment  and  will  bear  a shift  into  larger  pots 
should  have  that  attention.  Those  which  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  either  of  these  modes  of 
treatment  should  be  fed  with  weak  liquid- 
manure  when  growing  freely.  In  either  case  it 
is  a decided  benefit  to  bind  the  stem  up  with 
Sphagnum  Moss  ; into  this  the  roots  will  soon 
find  their  way.  This  is  a capital  plan  to  follow 
with  young  specimens,  adding  fresh  Moss  at  the 
top  each  spring.  In  doing  this,  my  practice  has 
been  to  leave  tne  ends  of  the  old  fronds  when 
cut  off  at  a little  distance  away  from  the  stem, 
and  then  pack  in  between  these  with  Sphagnum. 
Plenty  of  moisture  by  the  use  of  the  syringe  is 
needed  to  encourage  the  roots  until  they  have 
well  laid  hold  of  the  Moss. 


Seedling  Ferns. — These  should  at  all  times 
be  looked  after  and  preserved,  so  that  a good 
stock  of  young  plants  may  always  be  coming  on. 
They  come  in  useful  for  many  purposes  if  not 
wanted  in  larger  pots.  Many  small-growing 
kinds  can  be  advantageously  employed  in  the 
smallest  of  pots  for  decorative  arrangements. 
Young  growing  plants  will  oftentimes  be  found 
better  than  adhering  to  much  larger  ones  which 
have  become  stunted.  The  Adiantums,  the 
Pteris  family,  and  others  which  are  of  so  much 
service  should  be  looked  after  in  this  way. . If 
at  the  present  any  are  too  small  for  pots,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  prick  them  off  into  pans  for 
a time.  Some  sorts  are  easily  increased  by  divi- 
sion whilst  the  potting  is  being  done.  M hen 
this  mode  of  increase  is  adopted  for  the  Maiden- 
hair (A.  cuneatum)  and  its  allies,  it  is  better  to 
cut  the  plant  in  pieces  than  to  pull  it  asunder. 
Others,  such  as  some  of  the  Aspleniums,  are 
easily  propagated  from  the  small  bulbs  which 
form  upon  the  fronds  ; it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  up  a stock  of  some  of  the  most  useful  kinds 
in  this  way  by  first  pricking  them  off  and  potting 
when  large  enough.  J- 


19.— Raising  seedling  Perns.— Fern- 
spores  are  supplied  by  most  seedsmen,  but  youare 
not  likely  to  get  any  special  kinds  unless  you 
order  them.  If  you  order  a mixed  packet  and 
succeed  in  getting  the  spores  to  grow,  you  will 
get  quite  a variety  of  different  Ferns.  You  must 
choose  a warm,  shady  corner  in  your  forcing- 
house  to  conduct  the  operation,  and  if  you  have 
no  propagating-frame  in  it,  you  had  better  get  a 
large  box  that  will  hold  a pan  1 foot  or  16  inches 
in  diameter,  and  sufficient  glass  to  cover  it  ; 
then  cover  the  bottom  of  the  box  3 inches  deep 
with  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  fine  soil  for  the  pan  to  rest 
on.  The  most  difficult  point,  however,  is  to 
distribute  the  spores  over  the  surface  on  which 
they  are  to  be  sown,  as  they  resemble  very 
minute  dust.  To  distribute  them  evenly  an 
amateur  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  what  is 
known  as  the  water  process.  This  consists  of 
filling  the  pan  with  fine  sandy  soil,  and  then 
saturating  the  soil  with  water  until  it  floats  over 
the  surface.  The  spores  are  then  sown  on  the 
water,  which  enables  the  operator  to  see  where 
they  are  resting  and  if  they  are  evenly  dis- 
tributed ; if  not,  he  can  divide  them  with  a 
pointed  stick  about  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  being  done  the  pan  is  gradually  lifted,  and 
the  water  soaks  away,  carrying  the  spores  down 
with  it  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  I have,  how- 
ever, omitted  to  say  that  before  the  spores  are 
sown  the  pan  is  placed  in  a large  vessel  of  water, 
or  cistern,  and  supported  in  it  up  to  the  rim,  which 
keeps  the  water  floating  above  the  surface  until 
the  pan  is  lifted  out.  Keep  the  pan  in  darkness 
for  the  first  three  weeks,  and  when  the  soil  re- 
quires moistening  hold  it  in  a cistern  of  water 
up  to  the  rim,  so  that  it  may  soak  upwards 
through  the  holes  in  the  bottom,  but  do 
not  allow  the  water  to  flow  over  the  surface.— 
J.  C.  C.  


16.— Keeping  a potting  compost  — A potting 
compost  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  in  a cellar  for  a 
considerable  time  if  covered  with  mats  or  old  sacking  — 
E.  H. 
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GARDEN  WORK. 


Conservatory. 

Keep  all  border  surfaces  freshened  up  occasionally  ; it 
will  tend  to  preserve  the  atmosphere  pure,  and  anything 
which  can  be  done  in  this  way  has  a beneficial  influence 
upon  the  health  and  growth  of  the  plants.  Dead  leaves 
should  be  removed  constantly  without  waiting  for  a 
general  clearing  up,  and  no  plant  will  keep  long  in  a 
thriving  condition  in  a dirty  pot.  Careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  ventilation  to  keep  up  a circulation  of  air  without 
causing  draughts  ; tender  foliage  and  blossoms  exposed  to 
cold  currents  soon  lose  their  freshness,  and  then  will 
come  insects  and  mildew.  The  first  signs  of  mildew 
should  be  met  with  a dusting  of  black  sulphur,  which  is 
more  effectual  than  the  refined  article.  At  the  same  time 
try  and  find  out  the  cause  of  its  presence.  Mildew-spores 
may  have  been  hidden  away  in  the  house  since  last  season, 
which  ought  to  have  been  removed  in  the  winter  cleaning. 
The  interior  of  every  glass-house  should  have  at  least  one 
thorough  cleansing  with  soft-soap  and  warm  water  every 
year.  The  best  time  for  this  is  winter,  when  the  growth 
is  more  or  less  stationary.  If  this  cleansing  business  were 
thoroughly  carried  out  there  would  be  a great  saving 
in  insecticides  and  labour  during  the  growing  season. 
Insects  and  mildew  will  doubtless  appear  from  some  cause 
or  other,  but  when  there  is  no  reserve  stock  within  the 
house  their  eradication  will  be  less  difficult.  Plants  in 
borders  and  pots  which  have  done  blooming  may  be  put 
into  shape  with  the  knife.  Some  plants — Luculia  gratis- 
sima,  for  instance— will  require  cutting  rather  hard  back, 
especially  when  grown  as  a bush  in  a border.  Other 
things,  such  as  Acacias  and  Camellias,  may  only  require 
the  removal  of  long  shoots  for  the  sake  of  symmetry. 
Azaleas  coming  into  flower  must  never  be  allowed  to  get 
dust-dry,  and  if  the  plants  are  pot-bound  a weak  stimulant 
in  the  water  will  be  useful.  When  Azaleas  have  been 
potted  on  till  they  occupy  large  pots  they  will  go  several 
years  without  repotting,  and  then  is  the  time  that  stimu- 
lants are  useful.  I do  not  care  for  using  top-dressings  for 
hard-wooded  plants.  I would  rather  help  the  plants  in 
another  way.  Chrysanthemums  for  the  production  of 
large  flowers  will  now  all  be  well  established  in  small  pots, 
and  the  largest  ready  for  shifting  into  5-inch  pots.  Prob- 
ably some  of  the  strongest  plants  have  already  had  a shift. 
The  leader  will  not  be  stopped  at  all  where  the  object  is 
two  or  three  large  flowers  on  each  plant.  The  plants  are 
gawky,  I admit,  but  the  fashion  of  the  times  will  have  it 
so.  For  ordinary  decorative  purposes  cuttings  rooted 
now  and  stopped  at  least  twice  during  the  growing  season 
will  be  very  useful  for  conservatory  work,  and  to  move 
into  the  house  if  required  on  party  nights.  The  old 
Fuchsias  which  did  duty  last  year  should  now  be  over- 
hauled, and  the  best  selected  for  growing  on  for  the  com- 
ing summer.  Inferior  plants  and  varieties  should  be 
placed  on  one  side  to  be  planted  out  in  the  border  later 
on  when  the  weather  is  suitable.  Shake  out  the  plants 
intended  to  flower  inside,  and  repot  in  clean  pots  of  the 
same  size  or  smaller,  and  it  will  be  a great  advantage  if 
they  can  have  rather  a warmer  temperature  than  is  to  be 
obtained  in  the  conservatory.  A temperature  of  CO  degs. 
with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  will  give  the  needed 
stimulus  to  growth.  As  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  lay 
hold  of  the  new  soil  shorten  back  straggling  shoots,  and 
during  the  growing  season  pinch  back  any  gross  shoots  to 
thicken  the  plants  and  add  to  their  symmetry.  Do  not 
forget  to  save  seeds  from  anything  good  among  Cyclemens, 
Primulas,  and  Cinerarias.  RepotCommon  and  Harrison’s 
Musk.  These  plants  will  grow  more  freely  in  a close, 
warm  pit.  Lilies  starting  into  growth  must  be  brought 
to  the  light. 

Stove. 

This  is  the  best  season  for  the  propagation  of  Himanto- 
phyllutna,  Pandanus  Veitelii,  Anthuriums,  Alocasias, 
Marantas,  Asparagus  pluinosus  nanus,  and  other  plants  of 
similar  character.  The  old  plants  can  be  shaken  out  and 
the  root-stocks  divided  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  When  plants  of 
this  character  get  large  and  old  the  leaves  generally  get 
smaller  ; but  when  divided  and  started  again  in  compara- 
tively small  pots  they  soon  make  handsome  little  plants, 
which  may  with  heat  and  moisture  be  grown  into  hand- 
some specimens  in  a short  time.  Plumbago  rosea  is  a use- 
ful winter-flowering  subject.  Old  plants  may  be  cut  up 
into  single  crowns  or  cuttings  if  the  young  shoots  will 
root  quickly  in  a brisk  bottom-heat.  The  Hibiscus  family 
where  there  is  room  enough  to  develop  fine  specimens 
are  showy  stove  subjects,  some  of  which  have  double 
flowers,  which  are  useful  for  cutting,  and  the  foliage  of 
Hibiscus  Cooperi  variegata  is  very  pretty  for  decorating 
vase  or  table.  This,  like  most  of  the  variegated  subjects, 
keeps  its  colour  best  when  grown  in  poor  soil.  Two  dis- 
tinct and  striking  foliage  plants  will  be  found  in  Sanehezia 
nobilis  variegata  and  Cyanophylluin  magnificum  ; the  last 
named  have  very  large  bronze-tinted  foliage.  The 
Sultan’s  Balsam  is  a valuable  plant  for  the  amateur’s  hot- 
house ; it  may  be  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings  now,  and 
in  heat  will  soon  form  neat  bushes,  covered  with  small, 
bright  blossoms.  Gardenias  are  now  showing  many  blos- 
soms, and  will  benefit  from  the  application  of  liquid- 
manure.  To  have  these  plants  flower  freely  they  must  be 
well  ripened  in  summer  by  exposure  to  a free  circulation 
of  air,  and  may  be  moved  to  the  open  air  in  hot  weather. 

TJnheated  Greenhouse. 

In  the  open  air  Tree-Paionies  often  suffer  from  spring 
frosts  ; but  when  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  or  planted  in  the 
borders  of  the  cool-house  they  are  truly  grand  in  early 
spring.  They  may  be  increased  by  division,  or  cuttings  of 
the  young  wood  will  strike  under  glass.  Another  beauti- 
ful family  for  the  cold-house  are  the  Indian  Rhododen- 
drons. They  are  rather  too  tender  for  the  open  air  in  most 
places,  but  planted  in  a border  of  peat  under  the  shelter 
of  a glass  roof  they  arc  grand  when  m blossom.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  with  both  these  plants  there  will  be 
nothing  but  green  leaves  in  the  summer.  To  obviate 
this  they  may  be  grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs  plunged  in 
t he  borders  of  the  house,  and  when  the  flowering  season 
is  past  and  the  growth  finished,  they  may  be  plunged 


outside  to  make  room  for  the  Lilies  and  other  thing  which 
even  in  a cold-house  may  be  grown.  But  even  if  kept 
indoors  altogether  they  will  serve  as  foils  to  the  flowering 
plants,  and  such  things  as  Lilies,  Fuchsias,  Tuberous 
Begonias,  hardy  Primulas,  Auriculas,  Christmas  Roses, 
Chrysanthemums,  &c. , may  be  grouped  round  them. 

Perns  under  Glass. 

Lose  no  time  now  in  repotting  all  plants  which  cither 
need  a shift  into  pots  of  larger  size  or  dividing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  stock.  It  is  a good  plati  to  have  a stock 
of  Maiden-hairs  of  different  kinds  in  rather  small  pots ; they 
are  so  useful  for  furnishing.  If  old  plants  are  pulled  to 
pieces  and  potted  they  w ill  soon  get  established  if  kept 
closed  and  shaded  when  the  sun  is  bright,  which  I hope 
will  be  in  the  not  distant  future.  At  present  everything 
is  pining  for  sunshine.  I think  divided  plants  of  those 
Ferns  which  produce  spores  freely  are  not  equal  to  seed- 
lings ; but  some  kinds— Adian  turn  Farlevense,  for  instance 
— do  not  produce  fertile  fronds,  and,  therefore,  can  only 
be  increased  by  division  of  the  crowns.  Most  of  the  Ferns 
will  grow  faster  in  rather  light  compost,  and  for  this 
reason  the  small  pieces  will  be  better  potted  in  a mixture 
of  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  loam  in  about  equal  parts,  made 
porous  with  sand  and  finely-broken  charcoal.  At  the  next 
shift,  a little  more  loam  may  be  used.  A.  Farlevense  makes 
the  finest,  best-coloured  fronds  in  rather  heavy  loam. 
Strong,  healthy  plants  may  be  cut  into  single  crowns,  but 
old  plants  had  better  not  be  divided  quite  so  much,  as 
there  is  always  a lack  of  vigour  in  very  old  plants. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

Calceolarias,  for  bedding,  if  at  all  thick  in  the  frame, 
should  either  be  potted  up  or  transplanted  to  another 
frame,  allowing  more  space,  using  4 inches  <>r  5 inches  of 
good  loam  to  plant  in.  Alpines  wintered  in  frames  in  pots 
should  hav  e the  lights  drawn  off  in  fine  weather.  Where 
a good  collection  of  alpines  is  grown  it  is  always  a good 
plan  to  grow  duplicates  of  all  the  choice,  delicate  things 
in  pots,  plunging  them  out-of-doors  in  ashes  in  summer, 
and  sheltering  in  a cold  pit  in  winter,  giving  air  at  every 
favourable  opportunity.  A good  collection  of  alpines  in 
pots  is  an  interesting  way  of  growing  them. 

Window  Gardening. 

The  outside  window-boxes  may  be  kept  very  gay  now 
with  common  border  flowers,  such  as  Snowdrops,  Prim- 
roses, Forget-me-nots,  Wallflowers,  &c.,  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  the  “Geraniums”  the  hardy  things  may  go 
back  to  the  borders  again.  Aspidistras  may  be  divided  now 
if  more  stock  is  wished  for.  Seeds  of  Primula  obconica  and 
Cyclamens  may  be  sown  in  sandy  soil  and  covered  with  a 
bell-glass,  or  a square  of  glass  laid  on  the  top  of  the  pot 
will  do.  Green-fly  should  be  kept  down  by  hand-picking. 
This  is  not  at  all  a difficult  business  for  the  few  plants 
usually  grown  in  windows— five  minutes  a day  devoted  to 
the  work  of  destroying  insects  will  keep  them  clean.  Let 
any  try  it  for  six  months  and  report  result.  “ Geraniums  ” 
requiring  large  pots  must  have  attention  now. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Lay  the  foundation  of  a good  lawn  for  the  season  by 
using  a heavy  roller  frequently,  more  especially  after  rain. 
The  end  of  March,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  is  a good  time  to 
use  weed-killers  on  walks.  It  should  be  used  when  the 
weather  appears  settled  and  there  is  a prospect  of  a week 
or  two  of  dry  weather.  If  it  is  intended  to  sow  Grass- 
seeds  in  the  making  of  new  lawns  the  ground  should  be 
manured  and  cultivated  now,  and  all  perennial  weeds, 
stones,  &c.,  taken  out.  The  Grass-seeds  may  be  sown  end 
of  the  month  or  beginning  of  April.  To  obtain  a good 
turf  speedily  sow  thickly.  Crowded  heds  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  may  now  be  thinned  and  new  beds  made.  When 
the  crowns  are  crowded  the  flowers  get  small  and  weak. 
Replant  Box-edgings,  and  plant  bare  places  under  trees 
where  Grass  will  not  grow  with  Ivy,  pegging  it  down  close 
to  the  ground.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to  give  a good 
top-dressing  of  rich  soil  before  planting  the  Ivy,  to  give  it 
a start.  Afterwards  it  will  take  care  of  itself.  Divide  and 
replant  Michaelmas  Daisies.  These  are  indispensable  for 
brightening  up  the  garden  in  autumn,  and  unless  annually 
divided  they  will  not  be  seen  at  their  best.  By  annual 
division  I do  not  mean  they  should  be  cut  up  into  little 
bits,  but  the  strong  plants  may  be  cut  into  four,  and  those 
of  moderate  strength  have  the  spade  put  through  the 
centre,  making  each  plant  into  two.  Perennial  Sunflowers 
will  flower  all  the  better  if  served  in  the  same  way  every 
season,  either  in  autumn  or  spring.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  white  and  red  Japanese  Anemones  will  be  better  with- 
out disturbance,  unless  they  monopolise  too  much  space, 
and  this  they  will  do  in  time,  as  the  plants  throw  out 
underground  creeping  stems  on  all  sides.  Give  the  finish- 
in"-  touches  to  the  beds  intended  for  the  Carnations  that 
ha've  been  wintered  in  frames.  A dressing  of  soot  lightly 
forked  in  will  be  beneficial.  The  plants  may  go  out  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  ready  to  receive  them. 

Fruit  Garden. 

New  Strawberry  plantations  may  be  made  now,  but 
unless  the  plants  are  very  strong  the  blossoms  should  be 
picked  off  this  season.  Do  not  crowd  if  fine  fruit  is  de- 
sired ; it  feet  apart  each  way  is  not  too  much  space,  and 
unless  young  stock  is  required,  the  runners  should  be  cut 
off.  Some  people  say  they  cannot  find  time  for  this,  but  if  the 
plants  are  choked  up  during  summer  with  runners,  it  will 
take  as  long  to  clear  them  out  in  autumn  as  it  will  to  keep 
the  runners  down  before  they  are  rooted  in  the  soil.  Use 
t he  sj  ringe  freely  among  Strawberries  coming  on  in  forcing- 
houses.  "if  there  are  any  signs  of  mildew,  nut  a little 
sulphur  in  the  water.  They  will  set  in  well-ventilated 
houses  now  without  the  use  of  artificial  means  ; but  in 
dull  weather,  when  the  lights  cannot  be  opened,  the 
camel’s  hair  pencil  or  a rabbit’s-tail  may  be  drawn  gently 
over  the  blossoms.  Give  liquid-mauUre  to  plants  swelling 
their  crops.  Where  saucers  are  not  used  run  a turf  along 
the  shelf,  and  stand  the  pots  on  it ; the  roots  will  work 


Whatever  system  of  covering  is  adopted,  the  more  the 
trees  are  exposed  when  the  weather  is  mild  the  better 
The  blossoms  in  many  places  are  weakly  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  sunshine  in  the  autumn,  and  will  be  less 
able  to  withstand  extremes  of  temperature.  There  will 
be  a good  deal  of  work  in  vineries  now  in  stopping  and 
tying  down.  It  is  a good  plan  to  leave  as  much  length  of 
shoot  as  there  is  room  for  beyond  the  bunch,  though  two 
leaves  is  the  regulation  distance. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

This  is  always  a busy  season  in  the  kitchen  garden,  but 
at  the  time  of  writing  the  surface  on  heavy  lands  is  yet  too 
wet  to  plant  or  sow.  Doubtless  we  shall  have  March  dust 
bye-and-bye,  and  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  workable  Onions 
and  Parsnips  should  be  got  in.  If  any  Onions  have  been 
raised  in  heat  for  transplanting,  as  soon  as  they  are 
hardened  off  they  may  be  planted.  The  ground  for  Onions 
should  have  been  deeply  worked,  and  should  be  well  firmed 
by  rolling  or  treading  before  sowing.  Sow  Asparagus  to 
raise  plants  for  forcing,  and  plant  new  beds  ; but  I prefer 
to  sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  drills  1 inch  deep,  3 feet  apart, 
and  thin  out  the  plants'to  a foot.  They  will  make  stronger 
crowns  and  roots  in  three  or  four  years  than  if  transplanted. 
Plant  out  separate  thongs  or  cuttings  in  rows  15  inches  to 
18  inches  apart,  and  nearly  as  much  space  should  be 
allowed  in  the  rows,  to  obtain  fine  crowns  for  forcing.  If 
more  than  one  crown  is  produced  on  a root  the  weakest 
should  be  rubbed  off  when  small,  so  as  to  leave  only  one 
to  grow.  Small  Seakale  is  not  of  much  value.  If  the 
rows  of  Seakale  in  the  open  air  are  covered  with  burnt 
earth  or  ashes  or  covered  with  pots  and  surrounded  with 
leaves  and  suchlike  to  blanch  it  thoroughly,  it  will  come  in 
after  the  last  of  the  forced  Kale  is  gathered.  Those  who 
have  no  root-cuttings  may  get  up  a stock  by  sowing  seeds, 
but  cuttings  make  the  strongest  and  best  crowns,  although 
by  good  cultivation  seedling  crowns  may  be  had  large 
enough  to  force  in  one  season.  The  surface  of  Asparagus- 
beds  should  be  gently  stirred  with  the  fork  on  a fine,  sunny 
day  and  the  rake  used  to  make  the  beds  level  and  smooth. 
Salt  at  the  rate  of  half-a-pound  to  the  yard  will  be  bene- 
ficial. Prick  out  Brussels  Sprouts  raised  under  glass  to  get 
strong.  Where  straw  is  used  to  protect  Radishes  it  should 
be  lifted  off  on  sunny  days  and  replaced  at  night.  Small 
birds  are  often  destructive  to  the  early  Radishes,  but  if 
the  seeds  are  slightly  damped  and  a little  red  lead  dusted 
over  them  just  previous  to  sowing,  the  birds  will  not  touch 
them.  The  same  treatment  will  save  all  kinds  of  seeds 
from  birds  and  mice.  E.  Hobdat. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Although  the  temperature  in  a large  town  is  at  all 
times  higher  than  outside,  yet,  oddly  enough,  the  spring, 
as  indicated  bv  the  movement  of  vegetation,  both  out-of- 
doors  and  under  glass,  is  later  than  in  most  country  places. 
This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  the  increased 
amount  of  light  and  suashine  is  not  so  quickly  or  directly 
felt,  and  in  part  to  other  causes  into  which  it  is  needless  to 
enter.  But  even  in  the  smokiest  localities  many 
hardv  subjects  in  the  open  will  before  long  be  moving 
again,  and  work  among  them  must  be  recommenced. 
Many  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Delphiniums,  Lupines, 
Geufns,  Aquilegias,  ,xe.,  begin  to  push  up  early,  and 
where  anvthing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  freshly  planted 
or  removed,  this  must  be  done  before  they  are  mbre 
than  a very  few  inches  out  of  the  ground,  or  the 
season’s  bloom  will  be  injured,  if  not  lost  altogether. 
Complete,  therefore,  the  preparation  of  all  beds  and  bor- 
ders to  be  furnished  with  hardy  subjects  of  this  class,  and 
begin  planting  the  more  forward  kinds  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity afforded  bv  the  w eather.  Established  beds  should 
be  lightly  forked  ov  er,  a little  well-decayed  manure  being 
worked  in  at  the  same  time  if  necessary  ; but  this  is  best 
done  in  the  autumn.  Carnations  are  among  tHOse  that 
ought  to  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  now.  These  charm- 
ing plants,  where  exposed  in  the  open  air,  have  suffered 
severelv  during  the  past  winter,  and  happy  are  they  who 
have  a good  stock  of  strong  plants  in  pots,  protected  by- 
cold  frames,  to  fall  back  upon.  Though  able  to  withstand 
almost  anv  amount  of  dry  cold,  Carnations  soon  succumb 
to  a combination  of  low  temperature  and  much  moisture, 
nor  can  they  endure  the  frequent  and  violent  changes  of 
weather  and  temperature  we  have  experienced  lately. 
Wherever  possible  a portion  of  the  stock  should  be  flowered 
in  pots  in  a cool-house,  and  such  plants  ought  to  be  shifted 
into  the  flowering  sizes  at  once.  Use  good  fibry  loam,  made 
quite  firm.  A 6-inch  pot  will  grow  a good  plant,  the 
7-inch  size  a better  one,  or  two  may  be  grown  in  an  S-inch 
or  three  in  the  9-inch  size.  Roses,  where  they  exist  at  all, 
should  be  pruned  now.  Do  not  cut  them  in  too  hard  ; it  is  a 
great  mistake,  especially-  as  only  the  most  vigorous  growers 
succeed  at  all  where  the  atmosphere  is  even  slightly  smoke- 
laden. See  that  the  roots  are  well  supplied  with  manure. 
Fuchsias  that  have  been  wintered  in  cellars,  sc.,  will  now 
be  pushing  into  fresh  growth.  Bring  them  into  the  light 
where  there  is  a little  warmth  also,  if  possible,  trim  them 
up  a little,  and  when  fairly  growing  again  repot  or  shift, 
them  on  as  desired.  Seeds  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  should 
be  sow'ii  at  once  and  placed  on  a shelf  in  a warm  green- 
house. B.  C.  R. 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  mail  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


The  nearer  the  glass  the  tilants  are  placed  the  stronger 
the  blossoms.  I had  a shelf  running  along  the  back  oi  a 
long,  lean-to  house,  and  I lowered  the  shelf  inconsequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  watering  the  Strawberries,  but  the 
blossoms  have  hot  been  so  strong  since.  The  protection 
of  the  blossoms  of  fruit-trees  will  soon  demand  attention. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  March 
Ylth  to  March  19th. 

Took  up  the  remainder  of  the  Parsnips  and  manured  the 
land  for  next  crop.  Planted  Huntingdonian  and  Walker's 
Perpetual-bearing  Pea  ; this  is  an  excellent  Pea  to  grow 
for  family  use.  Sowed  main  crop  of  Onions  and  Parsnips. 
Planted  Mvatt's  Prolific  Potatoes,  to  come  in  after  first 
earlies.  Potted  off  Capsicums,  Chillies,  and  Tomatoes. 
Planted  out  Melons  in  a warm  pit.  Sowed  more  seeds  to 
come  on  in  succession— in  fact,  I am  never  without  young 
Melon  and  Cucumber-plants,  and  as  spaces  become  vacaut 
I fill  up  with  whatever  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  time 
being.  Gav  e a sprinkling  of  warm  turfy  soil  to  heels  of 
Cucumbers  where  the  white  roots  are  showing  through. 
The  plants  were  watered,  where  they  required  it,  with 
weak  soot-water.  If  there  should  be  a stray  wireworm  or 
other  noxious  insect  in  the  soil  the  soot  vvill  make  them 
feel  uncomfortable.  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  and 
1 have  many  times  in  the  past  seen  the  value  of  a stitfisb 
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gardening  illustrated. 


1 


Jose,  if  need  lie,  of  soot  and  water.  I do  not  advocate 
strong  doses  of  anything  ; nevertheless,  if  I had  reason^  to 
suppose  the  soil  contained  anything  injurious  to  plant, -life, 

I should  use  soot  freely  ; a dash  of  salt  with  the  water  in 
such  cases  will  do  good.  The  best  baits  to  use  for  wire- 
['  worms  arc  Potatoes  and  french  Beans  placed  just  under 
the  surface.  The  baits  must  be  examined  daily  and  the 
. worms  destroyed.  Made  a Mushroom-bed  in  the  open  air 
r under  a wall  where  the  mid-day  sun  cannot  reach  . it.  To 
; do  away  with  the  trouble  of  fermenting  and  turning  the 
manure  so  much  as  was  done  in  the  past,  one-fourth  part 
, of  loamy  soil  is  mixed  with  the  manure,  as  it  comes  in 
I fresh.  After  the  longest  of  the  litter  iias  been  shaken  out 
I and  the  mixture  is  thrown  up  in  a heap,  sheltered  from 
| the  rain,  till  it  gets  warm,  and  tile  bed  is  then  made  up. 
These  beds  invariably  do  well  through  the  spring  and 
summer.  Replanted  hardy  edging  plants  in  flower  garden. 
These  include  Sedums,  llerniariu  glabra,  the  Snow-plant, 
Antennaria  ; Stachys  lanata  comes  in  useful  for  large  beds, 

I as  does  also  that  very  erratic  subject  the  variegated  Colts- 
1 foot.  The  glaucous-leaved  Pea  makes  a pretty  edging, 

J and  Santolina  ineana,  when  kept  trim,  is  useful  for  terrace- 
| gardens,  as  at  a distance  it  has  the  appearance  of  stone. 

I Cerastium  tementosum  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  it 
,|  somehow  does  not  seem  to  do  so  well,  at  least,  with  me. 
Perhaps  the  very  best  light-coloured  edging  plant  for 
most  gardens  is  Euon.ymus  radieans  variegatus.  Once 
get  it,  established  and  it  improves  with  age.  It  will  take  a 
couple  of  years  to  work  up  a nice  edging.  Tire  cuttings 
root  freely  in  a cold  frame  towards  the  end  of  summer. 
Potted  off  sub-tropical  plants.  These  were  sown  early  in 
heat  to  get  them  strong ; the  season  for  these  things  is 
so  short  unless  they  are  a good  size  by  the  first  or  second 
week  in  June.  Removed  some  of  the  covering  from  thetFigs 
on  south  walls— not  all  of  it,  but  enough  to  let  in  air  in 
larger  volumes  than  formerly.  Put  in  cuttings  of  various 
bedding-plants,  and  removed  rooted  cuttings  from  thepro- 
pagating-house  to  a cooler  house  to  harden  them  a little 
before  potting  jthem  off.  Gave  Strawberries  swelling  off 
their  cropsjlehthemic  guano,  about  an  ounce  in  a 3-gallon 


anil  examine  them  every  morning  until  you  can 
catch  no  more.  The  wirewonns  are  hatched 
from  eggs  laid  by  the  click  or  skip-jack  beetles, 
which  are  very  common  in  long  Grass,  &c.  When 
pot-plants  are  attacked  the  only  thing  to  do,  if 
you  cannot  repot  and  thoroughly  free  the  roots 
from  these  pests,  is  to  employ  tho  traps  recom- 
mended above. — G.  S.  S. 


ROSES. 

ROSES  ON  FENCES. 

There  can,  I think,  be  no  question  that  a good 
display  of  Roses  can  be  produced  on  fences  or 
in  some  similar  manner  to  afford  them  the 
necessary  support  and  leave  them  pretty  much 
to  themselves,  as  then  they  send  out  strong 
shoots  that  flower  from  almost  every  bud  up 
their  entire  length  and  make  a fine  display’ 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  summer.  The  sorts 
best  adapted  for  this  class  of  work  are  the  strong- 
growing Perpetuals,  of  which  there  are  many, 
and  some  of  the  Teas  and  Noisettes,  that  are  all 
the  better  for  not  having  a knife  applied  to  them 
at  all,  except  it  may  he  now  and  then  by  way  of 
thinning.  In  proof  of  this,  one  has  only  to  look 
at  the  illustration  of  John  Hopper  here  shown. 
This  is  yet  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
Roses,  as  it  is  very  free,  and  the  flowers,  of  a 
soft  pleasing  colour,  are  of  good  form.  In  cases 


open,  all,  or  a good  many  of  the  leaves  will  turn 
yellow  and  fall  off.  J mention  this  to  prepare 
you  for  their  doing  so,  and  that  you  need  not 
get  anxious  on  that  point.  1 am  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  your  plant  did  not  resent  the 
frequent  disturbance  at  the  roots  to  which  it 
was  subjected.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  inter- 
fere with  the  roots  of  this  Rose  so  frequently. — 
J.  C.  C. 

“ T.  H.  C.”  is  all  right  for  good 

flowers  this  spring  if  he  manages  his  plant  pro- 
perly from  now  onwards.  Marechal  Niel  will 
often  be  evergreen  under  glass,  especially  where 
tho  other  occupants  make  it  necessary  to  keep 
up  a genial  temperature  during  the  winter. 
Remove  the  softestends  of  the  threelongshoots — 
say  for  a couple  of  feet  or  thereabouts.  Theyoung 
shoots  pushing  out  from  the  eyes  no  doubt  contain 
blooms  ; hut  it  would  have  been  rather  better  if 
your  plant  had  got  more  matured  ere  this.  As 
soon  as  the  long  rods  have  flowered — and  espe- 
cially as  the  plant  is  showing  signs  of  more 
breaks  from  the  base — I would  advise  your  re- 
moving the  long  shoots,  and  so  making  more 
room  for  others  to  grow  this  summer.  It  is 
these  shoots  that  carry  such  quantities  of  good 
flowers. — P.  U. 

15. — Rose  Reve  d’Or. — This  Rose  is  too 
vigorous  in  growth  to  be  grown  under  glass, 
which  is  the  reason  why  it  does  not  flower  so 
freely  as  you  expect.  It  will,  however,  do 
better  as  the  plant  gets  older  and  the  roots  have 
exhausted  the  soil  somewhat.  The  best  way  of 
treating  it  to  get  it  to  flower  more  freely  is  to 
keep  cutting  away  the  weak  growths,  and  allow 
the  strong  shoots  to  grow  to  a good  length,  they 
will  then  probably  flower  at  the  points  in  the 
autumn.  In  the  winter  reduce  these  shoots  to 
one-third  their  length  wheTe  there  is  room 
enough  for  them  to  remain,  and  cut  away  the 
others. — J.  C.  C. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  freest- 

growing  of  all  Roses,  and  should  he  allowed 
to  ramble  at  will.  It  is  almost  evergreen  in 
sheltered  places  out-of-doors,  and  often  quite 
so  when  growing  under  glass.  Supposing  that 
your  plant  has  not  lost  the  hulk  of  its  leaves 
during  the  past  winter,  I am  inclined  to  think 
you  have  kept  its  roots  a little  too  moist  during 
the  last  few  months.  I would  advise  your 
pruning  away  the  points  of  the  long  growths,  and 
removing  the  hulk  of  matured  leaves  upon  the 
rods.  If  these  are  not  inclined  to  drop  with  a 
sound  shaking  they  may  be  cut  off,  but  only  the 
hulk  of  them,  and  those  that  are  oldest.  Reve 
d’Or  will  flower  very  freely  upon  well-ripened 
wood  of  the  previous  season.  In  order  to  obtain 
better  ripened  wood  I cut  away  a good  deal  of 
the  growth  during  summer,  and  so  let  more  light 
into  the  remainder.  The  consequence  is  a much 
better  maturation  of  the  rods,  and  as  these  are 
of  most  service  in  producing  flowers  the  follow- 
ing season  it  is  advisable  to  sacrifice  the 
weakest  growth  with  the  object  of  getting  these 
strong  shoots  thoroughly  ripened.  Many  have 
complained  of  this  variety  being  a very  shy 
bloomer,  but  if  you  can  get  the  wood  well 
ripened  it  is  as  free  as  any  others  of  the  Noisette 
sections. — P.  U. 

28.— Planting  Roses  and  Clematis.— 

Your  idea  will  make  a very  pretty  combination, 
and  will  have  a charming  effect.  The  chief 
drawback  to  it  will  be  the  difficulty  of  working 
among  the  Roses  during  summer  and  autumn, 
as  the  Clematis  growths  will  certainly  become 
entangled  among  the  Roses.  I should  use  the 
strong-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  such  as 
Gabrielle  Luizet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  &c.  By  doing  this  and  using  the 
Clematis  Jackmani  you  will  have  a continuous 
show  of  flowers  from  the  end  of  June  until  late 
in  the  autumn.  I saw  these  two  plants  grown 
in  this  way  once,  and  it  was  a charming  sight. 
The  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  were  pegged  down  in 
the  spring.  These  shoots  flowered  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Jackmani  Clematises  were  making 
their  growths.  When  the  Roses  were  over  with 
as  far  as  the  bulk  of  their  blooms  were  con- 
cerned, the  Clematis  came  into  flower  and 
took  their  place.  This  Clematis  is  a late 
summer  flowerer,  and  produces  large  quan- 
tities of  blooms  upon  the  shoots  made 
during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer. 
These  growths  will,  therefore,  be  forming  while 
the  Roses  are  in  their  beaut}’,  and  will  he  ready 
to  take  their  place  in  making  a show  late  in  the 
summer,  while  the  Roses  are  making  their 


Rose  John  Hopper  in  flower  on  a wire  fence. 


pot  of  water.  Pricked  off  Celery  in  boxes.  Made  up  a slight 
hot-bed  and  sowed  the  main  crop — Major  Clarke’s  Solid 
Red,  Carter's  Incomparable  Crimson,  and  Sutton's  Sulham 
Park.  These  sorts  cannot  be  beaten  ; the  last-named 
is  large,  solid,  and  a good  keeper.  Pricked  off  seedling 
Verbenas  into  boxes.  Looked  over  Vines  in  early  house 
to  stop  and  tie  and  remove  lateral  growth. 


3403.— Wireworms  and  pot-plants.— 

I have  been  troubled  in  just  the  same  manner 
as  “S.,’"  especially  with  seedling  Carnations. 
It  is  evidently  most  important  to  clear  all  the 
wireworms  from  the  soil  before  using  it  for 
potting  purposes.  Some  people  strongly  advo- 
cate a thorough  baking  of  the  same.  Trapping 
them  with  pieces  of  Carrot,  however,  is  an  excel- 
lent method,  and  if  persisted  in  will  eventually 
clear  the  soil.  In  case  any  should  be  left  and 
escape  the  eye  when  potting,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
insert,  a small  piece  or  two  of  Carrot  in  the  pot 
with  the  plant.  This  will  often  attract  what  few 
chance  to  remain.  Such  traps  should  he  fre- 
quently examined.  I have  caught  thousands  of 
wireworms  by  this  method,  and  consider  it  more 
satisfactory  than  top-dressings  of  chemicals, 
&c. — W. 

The  great  thing  to  prevent  pot-plants 

being  attacked  by  wireworms  is  to  be  certain 
that  the  soil  used  is  free  from  them.  This  may 
be  ensured  by  giving  fowls  an  opportunity  of 
scratching  the  soil  well  over  and  picking  out 
the  wireworms.  If  this  be  not  feasible,  bury 
slices  of  Turnips,  Potatoes,  or  Carrots  in  the  soil, 


where  it  is  intended  to  have  Roses  grown  in  the 
way  referred  to,  it  is  important  that  they  be  on 
their  own  roots,  else  suckers  will  be  coming  up 
from  the  stocks  and  the  plants  will  soon  go 
wrong.  Amongst  many  good  kinds  the  follow- 
ing might  be  tried  : Mme.  Berard,  Reve  d’Or, 
Bouquet  d’Or,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg, 
Aimee  Vibert,  Boule  de  Neige,  Jules  Margottin, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Celine  Forestier,  Waltham 
Climbers,  Ophirie,  Fortune’s  Yellow,  Chenedole, 
Fulgens,  Vivid,  and  the  Boursault  Roses,  Aina- 
dis  and  Gracilis,  &c.  B. 

[ We  should  be  glad  to  have  from  any  or  our 
readers  a good  selection  of  Roses  suitable  to 
various  localities  for  this  purpose. — Ed.] 


34.— Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a green- 
house.— I am  glad  that  your  perseverance  and 
patience  have  at  last  been  rewarded  with  the 
prospect  of  getting  some  flowers,  as  no  doubt 
the  young  growths  now  starting  out  of  the  long 
shoots  will  each  produce  blossoms.  So  far  the 
treatment  has  been  quite  right.  When  all  the 
flowers  are  past,  cut  the  long  shoots  down  to 
within  6 inches  of  their  bases  ; but  do  not  delay 
a day  in  doing  so  after  the  flowers  are  all  gone. 
Fresh  growths  will  then  be  made  by  the  cut- 
back shoots,  and  which  must  he  carefully  trained 
in  the  way  to  produce  flowers  next  year.  It  is 
usual  for  this  Rose  to  retain  its  leaves  during  the 
winter.  Later  on,  when  the  flowers  begin  to 
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growths  for  flowering  the  following  spring. 
During  pruning-tiine  cut  out  the  Rose -wood 
that  flowered,  also  that  of  the  Clematis.  You 
will  thus  be  able  to  manure  and  cultivate  your 
bed,  and  both  sections  of  these  flowers  prosper 
better  under  that  style  of  pruning,  &c.  You 
must  choose  among  the  strongest-growing  Teas 
and  Noisettes  for  your  yellow  Roses,  and  may 
treat  these  in  the  same  manner  with  great  ad- 
vantage. Any  good  soil  will  grow  both  plants. 
Let  it  be  fairly  rich  and  well  drained.  Plant  at 
once,  and  prune  down  hard  the  first  season. 
You  must  obtain  established  wood  of  the  Roses 
before  you  treat  them  to  the  pegging-down 
system  ; so  if  expense  is  no  great  object  I would 
advise  your  purchasing  strong  pot  plants  of  the 
Roses,  and  then  you  can  commence  at  once,  be- 
cause these  will  be  fairly  established  at  the 
root.  You  could  not  possibly  have  a prettier 
idea  for  your  beds,  nor  one  more  easily  carried 
out.—  P.  U. 

35.— Monthly  Rose  failing.— I think 
“ Edith  ” potted  the  Rose  at  the  time  it  was 
pushing  into  young  growth,  and  if  she  removed 
the  bulk  of  the  soil — as  she  no  doubt  did — in  her 
search  for  a worm,  the  young  growth  would 
naturally  droop  and  wither.  I attribute  its 
dropping  its  leaves  a little  before  Christmas  to 
its  natural  ripening.  If  “Edith”  gave  the 
plant  an  overdose  of  some  strong  Vine  manure, 
that  might  also  account  for  it,  and  if  she  has 
repotted  the  plant  into  too  rich  a soil,  that 
would  amply  account  for  its  young  growths  dying 
off  and  shedding  their  leaves.  Unless  “ Edith  ” 
thinks  the  latter  is  more  likely  to  be  the  cause, 
1 would  wait  a while  longer  and  see  how  the 
plant  goes  on.  If  the  artificial  manure  was 
placed  in  the  fresh  soil  and  overdone,  the  plant 
must  be  repotted — P.  U. 

25. — A bed  of  Roses. — If  the  soil  has  to 
be  made  up  for  the  Rose-bed  you  ought  to  take 
away  the  old  soil  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  and 
fill  up  the  space  with  good  loam  and  a sixth 
part  rotten  manure.  If  you  have  eighteen 
plants  they  will  not  be  overcrowded.  You  will 
find  the  following  a very  useful  lot : Alfred 
Colomb,  Berthe  Baron,  Captain  Christy, 
Catherine  Soupert,  Charles  Lefebvre,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Paul  Ncron,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Mrs. 
G.  Dickson,  Lord  Dufferin,  Dupuv  Jamain, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Duke  of  Teck,  Eclair, 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  and  Marie  Baumann. 
— J.  C.  C. 

Almost  any  soil  will  grow  Roses,  and 

there  are  no  garden  soils  but  what  can  be  made 
very  suitable  to  them  by  the  addition  of  a few 
things.  But  before  giving  a practical  answer  to 
the  first  part  of  your  query,  it  would  be  best  to 
know  what  your  soil  is  like  naturally.  If  very 
light,  add  stiff  loam  and  close  manure  ; if  heavy, 
use  stable-dung  and  any  decayed  vegetable 
refuse,  with  coarse  sand  and  burnt  earth.  Roses 
enjoy  a medium  stiffness  of  soil,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  them  upon  stocks  suitable  for 
the  compost  they  are  to  grow  in,  as  well  as  to 
the  variety  of  Rose  required.  If  your  soil  is 
naturally  stiff,  have  the  plants  worked  on  the 
seedling  or  cutting  Brier-stock  ; if  light,  use 
plants  upon  their  own  roots,  or  else  worked 
upon  the  Manetti-stoek.  For  Tea-scented 
Roses  on  heavy  soil  the  Brier  is  the  best  stock  ; 
on  light  soil  this  class  does  better  upon  its  own 
roots.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  may  be  upon  either 
stock,  according  to  the  nature  of  your  soil,  using 
the  Manetti  for  light  and  the  Briers  for  stiff  com- 
posts. The  questions  of  stocks  and  soil  are  so  very 
closely  connected,  that  more  attention  ought 
to  be  given  to  them  than  is  generally  the  case. 
You  will  see,  therefore,  that  any  generous  soil 
will  grow  Roses  very  well,  better  or  worse 
according  to  your  selection  of  suitable  stocks. 
I would  either  use  all  Tea-Scented  or  all  Hybrid 
Perpetual  sorts  in  the  bed,  as  they  will 
harmonise  with  one  another  much  better.  The 
Teas  would  be  my  choice,  and  the  following  are 
twelve  excellent  kinds  for  my  purpose  : Madame 
Lambard,  Jean  Ducher,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Souvenir  d’uu  Ami,  Rubens,  Anna  Olivier, 
Doctor  Grill,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Innocents  Pirola 
Madamo  Hoste,  Sunset,  and  Safrano.  These 
will  grow  of  much  the  same  style  and  strength, 
and  will  also  give  a good  selection  of  colours. 
If,  however,  you  choose  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  I 
would  recommend  the  following  six  kinds  : La 
France,  Baroness  Rothschild,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Dnpuy  Jamain,  Fisher  Holmes,  and 


Merveille  de  Lyon.  I would  plant  thirteen 
Rose-trees  in  the  space  you  have  ; thus,  eight 
in  the  outside  row,  four  in  the  inner  row,  and 
one  centre  plant.  Place  your  plants  (1  inches  to 
9 inches  from  the  outside  edge.  Supposing  you 
should  like  all  the  plants  to  be  of  different 
varieties,  I name  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  as 
making  up  the  desired  number  of  Tea-scented 
kinds. — P.  U. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

TURNIP  CULTURE. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  Turnip  culture  is  a 
rich,  friable,  sandy  loam,  in  which  medium- 
sized roots  of  excellent  quality  may  be  produced 
without  the  aid  of  much  manure ; and  the 
fresher  the  soil  the  better  flavour  the  crop,  for 
which  reason  preference  is  always  given  to  those 
grown  on  arable  land  after  corn  crops,  as  the 
kitchen-garden  soil  is  frequently  too  rich  in 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  has  to  support  a 
much  greater  variety  of  tap-rooted  plants,  which 
extract  the  elements  necessary  for  their  growth 
from  the  soil.  For  this  reason  the  main  crop  for 
winter  use  should  be  grown  in  a similiar 
manner  to  main  crops  of  Potatoes  outside  the 
kitchen  garden  proper ; and  if  fresh  land  be 
available  every  year  the  results  will  be  all  the 
better.  In  light  dry  soils  well-decomposed 
manure  must  necessarily  be  supplied,  for  if 
the  young  plants  lack  nourishment  sufficiently 
to  insure  a healthy  growth,  insect  plagues 
invariably  attack  them  in  dry  periods,  and  the 


Yellow  Dutch  Turnip. 


crop  will  be  hard  and  stringy.  But  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  soils  to  deal  with  are  stiff, 
cold,  retentive  ones,  for  without  a good  seed- 
bed successful  results  are  well-nigh  hopeless. 
Under  such  circumstance  it  is  a good  practice 
to  draw  deep  drills  the  required  distances,  and 
fill  them  up  with  light  rich  soil,  wood-ashes, 
bone-dust,  or  guano,  in  which  to  deposit  the 
seed,  whereby  the  young  plant  gets  quickly  into 
rough  leaf,  and  grows  out  of  the  reach  of 
insects.  In  dry  soils  Turnips  are  often  in  hot 
seasons,  not  only  of  inferior  quality,  but  it  is 
also  difficult  to  get  the  seeds  to  germinate  freely 
and  regularly,  and  to  induce  the  young  plants 
to  make  a sufficiently  rapid  growth  to  escape 
the  ravages  of  the  fly.  An  excellent  Turnip 
for  kitchen  garden  culture,  amongst  other  good 
sorts,  is  the  Yellow  Dutch  (here  figured).  V. 


RAISING  TOMATO-PLANTS. 

The  Tomato  is  rather  slow-growing,  and 
as  it  takes  the  plants  something  like  four 
months,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, to  arrive  at  a bearing  condition  from  the 
time  the  seed  is  sown,  so  it  is  evident  that  where 
fruit  is  wanted  before  midsummer  a start  must 
be  made  very  shortly  now.  In  open  country 
laces,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  light  abundant, 
anuary-sown  Tomatoes  are  found  to  yield 
better  results  than  those  started  at  any  other 
period  of  the  year,  though  in  and  near  large 
towns,  where  smokv  fogs  often  do  much  damage 
in  February  and  March,  the  case  is  slightly 
different ; but  elsewhere,  as  above,  now  is  an 
excellent  time  to  begin.  Tomato-seed,  espe- 
cially if  fresh  and  sound,  germinates  with  the 
utmost  freedom  in  a little  warmth,  and  the 


plants  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  raise  ; never- 
theless, really  good  examples — I am  referring  to 
those  in  small  pots  in  preparation  for  planting 
out— are  seldom  met  with.  The  fact  is,  that 
they  are  too  generally  either  sadly  over- 
crowded and  “drawn”  or  else  starved,  and  in 
some  cases  are  grown  too  rank  and  “soft”  in 
our  warm  and  moist  atmosphere.  It  requires 
some  amount  of  judgment  and  experience  to  pro- 
duce really  first-class  plants,  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  and  yet  substantial  and  short-jointed  as 
well,  with  broad  leathery  foliage,  and  stout  firm 
stems.  In  the  first  place  Tomato-seed  is  almost 
invariably 

Sown  too  thickly,  a hundred  seeds  being  sown 
where  there  is  only  room  for  a dozen  or  a score, 
and  probably  that  is  as  many  as  are  really  wanted. 
Even  this  would  not  be  of  so  much  consequence 
if  the  seedlings  were  pricked  off  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  handled,  but  this  is  often  neglected 
until  the  mischief  is  done,  and  the  “spindlings” 
can  then  never  make  good  plants.  Then  the 
tiny  seedlings  are  too  frequently  placed  singly  in 
small  pots  of  light  soil,  and  those  if  set  on 
open  stages  or  shelves  get  dust-dry  at  the  root 
time  after  time.  This  cripples  the  roots  sadly, 
and  it  takes  them  a long  time  to  get  over  the 
check,  even  if  they  ever  do  so.  Boxes  are  far 
better  than  pots  for  the  young  plants.  Let  them 
be  3 inches  or  4 inches  deep,  and  of  any  con- 
venient size.  Put  a layer  of  cinders  or  “ ballast  ” 
in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  then  a layer  of  flaky 
half -decayed  manure,  or  some  nearly  fresh  spent 
Hops,  and  fill  up  with  moderately  fine  soil — 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  Prick  the  seedlings 
out  1 h inches  to  2 inclres  apart,  and  sink  them 
nearly  down  to  the  seed-leaves  in  the  soil.  Grow 
on  in  a genial  warmth,  keeping  the  boxes  on  a 
shelf  near  the  glass,  and  the  soil  always 
moderately  moist.  When  they  begin  to  touch 
each  other  transfer  singly  to  5-inch  pots,  and  as 
soon  as  these  are  well  filled  with  roots  the  plants 
may  be  transferred  to  their  permanent  quarters. 

B.  C.  R. 

Wire-netting  for  Peas.— There  are  two 
paragraphs  on  this  subject  in  Gardenino, 
(Feb.  27th,  page  704),  and  as  my  experience  has 
been  considerable,  I am  induced  by  the  depress- 
ing statements  of  “ B.  C.  R.”  to  venture  on  a few 
remarks.  In  the  first  place,  I have  found  wire- 
netting  to  answer  admirably,  and  although  we 
are  liable  to  frequent  gales,  here  rows  of  Peas,  7 
feet  high  or  more,  have  invariably  escaped  with- 
out injury.  The  use  of  a few  short  sticks  is 
advisable,  although  not  undoubtedly  necessary, 
to  carry  the  plants  to  about  half-a-vard  in  height, 
and  the  netting  need, not  reach  lower  than  that 
distance  from  the  ground.  The  mesh  should  be 
4 inches  or  5 inches,  through  which  the  arm 
readily  passes.  In  order  to  fix  the  netting  on 
each  side  of  the  row,  a few  stakes  of  tubular  iron 
rods  are  passed  through  some  of  the  meshes, 
and  driven  firmly  into  the  ground.  As  to 
expense,  I may  state  the  netting  in  present  use 
has  been  employed  for  some  years,  and  will  be 
serviceable  for  many  years  to  come.  To  protect 
the  plants  from  the  attacks  of  birds,  instead  of 
the  Pea-guards,  I find  it  more  satisfactory  to 
use  a roll  of  some  netting  of  a small  mesh 
30  inches  in  width,  and  about  2 feet  longer  than 
the  row.  This  is  easily  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
semi-circle,  and,  when  the  ends  are  turned 
down,  affords  perfect  protection,  and  ample 
room  for  the  plants  to  develop.  A few  pegs  on 
each  side  will  keep  it  in  its  place. — C.  A.  M. 

27.— Mushroom-bed  material.  — The 

probabilities  are  that  the  manure  has  been  over- 
dried  and  the  life  taken  out  of  it,  otherwise 
there  would  certainly  have  been  some  heat  after 
the  bed  was  made  up.  Something  depends  upon 
how  long  the  manure  was  collecting.  There 
must  be  a certain  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
manure,  or  there  will  be  no  heat.  I think 
better  results  will  be  obtained  by  using  the 
manure  in  a fresher  condition,  and  mixing  a fifth 
part  of  fresh  loamy  soil  with  it.  The  drying 
operations  may  then  be  dispensed  with,  and 
much  time  and  labour  saved. — E.  H. 

S— Spring  and  autumn-sown  Onions. 
—It  is  generally  easy  enough  to  distinguish 
between  spring  and  autumn-sown  Onions  if  the 
former  have  been  sown  within  open  ground. 
But  exhibitors  often  sow  their  seeds  in  pots  in 
the  hot-bed,  and  grow  them  on  under  glass  till 
the  plants  are  getting  strong  before  planting 
them  out.  Though  this  gives  the  plants  an 
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early  start,  leading  to  increased  size  by  the  time 
the  summer  vegetable  shows  are  usually  held, 
it  at  the  same  time  hastens  maturity,  and  [ 
have  seen  Onions  shown  as  spring-sown  that  had 
the  appearance  usually  found  in  bulbs  sown  in 
autumn  outside,  but  I should  think  it  is  not 
often  that  good  judges  are  at  fault.  1 here  is 
no  means  of  telling  whether  they  were  autumn 
or  spring-sown,  except  by  their  condition  of 
growth. — E.  H. 

— You  surely  are  not  serious  when  you  say 
you  have  seen  many  of  the  best  vegetable  judges 
fail  to  recognise  the  difference  between  autumn 
and  spring-sown  Onions,  as  a competent  man 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so.  Even  if 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Onions  as  they  lie  in  the  dishes,  it  is  only  to 
turn  over  and  examine  the  base  of  the  bulbs  to 
enable  a practical  grower  to  detect  in  a moment 
which  are  autumn  and  which  are  spring-sown 
ones.  The  oldest  will  be  firm  and  brown  at  the 
base,  even  when  the  outer  skins  have  been  re- 
moved, while  the  younger  one  will  not  show  the 
same  degree  of  ripeness.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  should  be  these  attempts 
made  to  deceive  the  judges  and  prizes  obtained 
by  other  doubtful  measures  ; but  as  it  is  not 
confined  to  cottagers’  shows  only,  it  is  difficult 
to  suggest  a way  out  of  the  difficulty. — J.  0. 


each,  until  germination  has  taken  place,  to 
check  evaporation,  and  minimise  the  need  for 
watering.  All  the  kinds  mentioned  had  better 
be  sown  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  or 
early  next,  and  a temperature  of  60  degs.  to 
70  degs.  will  be  most  suitable  for  all.  1 rick 
the  seedlings  off  into  fresh  soil  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  well  handled,  especially  those  which  are 
grown  in  peat,  if  this  begins  to  become  green 
or  mossy  on  the  surface,  as  it  probably  will. 

13.  C.  R. 

CARRION-FLOWERS  (STAPELIAS). 

The  annexed  short  article  gives  the  required 
information  about  these  plants  to  “ G.  13., 

“ F.  H.,”  and  others  : — 

The  Stapelias  are  not  seen  in  general  collec- 
tions of  warm  greenhouse  plants  quite  so  often 
as  they  deserve,  for  perhaps  no  genus  of  succu- 
lent plants  yields  flowers  at  once  so  peculiar, 
so  varied  in  form,  and  so  diversified  in  colour. 
If  they  have  a drawback,  it  is  their  odour,  but 
by  growing  them  on  an  overhead  shelf  with  a 
ventilator  above  them,  their  weird  habit  and 
strange  starfish-like  flowers  may  be  enjoyed 
without  any  inconvenience.  The  genus  was 
named  by  LinnEeus  after  Boderus  Stapel,  a 
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22.— Tuberous  Begonias. —If  the  plants 
were  grown  last  year  in  pots  directly  the  leaves 
and  stems  had  died  down  the  pots  should  have 
been  stored  in  a heap  on  their  sides  in  a cool-house 
under  the  stage  away  from  hot-water  pipes — in 
fact,  anywhere  that  the  frost  cannot  penetrate 
through.  No  more  water  will  be  required,  it 
having  been  gradually  withheld  during  the  time 
the  leaves  were  dying  off.  If  the  tubers  were 
growing  last  year  in  the  flower-beds  they  may 
be  stored  in  sand,  packed  closely  together  in 
boxes,  in  a similar  place  to  that  named  for  those 
in  pots.  If  these  latter  are  intended  again  for 
the  flower-beds,  the  best  mode  of  starting 
them  is  to  remove  the  old  soil  from  the 
roots,  place  them  in  boxes,  allowing  about 
1 inch  of  space  between  each.  Any  light 
compost  will  suffice  to  give  the  tubers  a start. 
When  they  have  made  growth  an  inch  long  they 
should  be  removed  to  other  boxes,  giving  them 
more  space,  say  2 inches  between  each.  No 
water  will  be  needed  for  a few  days,  until  new 
roots  are  forming,  if  the  soil  is  moist,  as  it 
should  be.  Begonias  for  bedding  must  be  grown 
as  cool  as  possible  preparatory  to  planting  in 
the  beds  ; artificial  heat  is  ruination  to  them. 
For  growing  in  pots  the  tubers  may  be  potted 
at  once,  placing  each  one  singly  in  a pot  three 
sizes  larger  than  the  tuber,  where  it  may  flower, 
just  covering  the  surface  with  soil  to  encourage 
roots  from  that  part.  Begonias  in  pots  like  a 
generous  soil  to  grow  in — three  parts  fibry 
loam,  one  part  horse-dung,  the  same  of 
leaf-soil,  with  a free  use  of  sharp  silver 
sand  if  the  loam  be  heavy.  To  every 
bushel  of  the  prepared  compost  add  one  pint 
dissolved  bones  or  bone-meal.  Allow  plenty  of 
space  for  water  in  potting  the  plants,  as  they 
cannot  be  grown  successfully  without  abundance 
of  it  during  the  summer.  On  a shelf  or  stage  in 
the  greenhouse  is  a good  place  to  stand  the  pots 
at  first ; afterwards  a position  near  to  the  glass 
is  desirable  to  ensure  their  receiving  abundance 
of  light  and  air,  which  induces  a stocky  growth. 
Water  should  not  be  given  to  the  roots  for 
several  days  after  potting  ; the  soil  being  moist 
that  will  be  sufficient  until  a start  Iras  been 
made.  Too  much  moisture  at  that  stage  about 
the  roots  will  cause  the  tubers  to  decay. — S.  P. 

3413.— Sowing  various  seeds. —The 
Azalea,  Camellia,  Achimenes,  Cactus,  Erica, 
and  Lapageria  seeds  should  be  sown  in  very 
sandy  peat,  sifted  fine  on  the  surface  ; mix  a 
little  fine  loam  and  old  mortar-rubbish  (sifted) 
Arum,  with  that  for  the  Cactus.  TheConvallaria, 
Eucalyptus,  Genista,  Freesia,  and  Dielytra, 
as  well  as  the  Fern-spores,  will  do  better  in  loam, 
mixed  with  a little  good  leaf-mould  and  sand, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  last-named,  which  I 
find  does  best  in  pure  “silky”  loam,  just 
crushed  in  the  hand,  but  neither  sifted  nor 
made  smooth  on  the  surface.  The  pans  (or 
pots)  must  be  extra  well  drained,  and  it  is  as 
well  to  lay  a sheet  of  whitewashed  glass  over 


the  winter  months.  They  grow  best  in  small 
pots  or  in  shallow  pans  in  a compost  of  sandy 
loam  and  lime-rubbish.  The  pots  must  be  well 
drained,  as  the  Stapelias  are  liable  to  damp  off 
during  dull  weather  unless  they  are  pretty  dry 
at  the  root.  It  is  not  easy  to  kill  established 
plants  of  Stapelias  at  any  time  by  too  much 
drought,  but  too  much  moisture  is  injurious 
during  winter  or  foggy  weather,  more  especially 
if  they  are  grown  in  a cool  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture— say  a minimum  of  .3.)  degs.  to  40  degs. 
Fahrenheit.  Nowadays  but  few  nurserymen 
make  a speciality  of  these  flowers.  A Stapelia  in 
flower  is  here  figured.  R- 


A Stapelia  in  flower. 

physician  of  Amsterdam,  who  was  specially 
interested  in  botanical  studies.  About  seventy 
species  are  known,  figured,  or  described,  and 
they  are  all  focussed  on  the  African  Continent, 
and  principally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
There  are  several  allied  genera,  but  these  are 
still  more  rarely  met  with  in  cultivation.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  great  Hoodia 
Gordoni  from  Little  Namaqualand,  as  figured 
in  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6,228.  It  has  great, 
erect,  Cereus-like  stems,  ribbed  and  covered 
with  stout  spines,  its  flowers  being  3 inches  to 
4 inches  in  diameter,  of  a soft  primrose  colour, 
with  a rosy  centre.  Of  all  the  Stapelias  proper, 
however,  perhaps  S.  gigantea  is  the  most  won- 
derful, having  flowers  10  inches  to  14  inches  in 
diameter.  This  has  flowered  rather  recently  at 
Pendell  Court,  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  species 
in  the  whole  genus.  Other  remarkable  kinds 
are  S.  grandifiora,  S.  Planti,  S.  pulvinata,  S. 
Asterias,  S.  pedunculata,  S.  sororia,  S.  vetula, 
S.  variegata,  S.  picta,  S.  campanulata,  and  S. 
lentiginosa,  all  illustrated  in  the  earlier  num- 
bers of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  at  a time  w-hen 
these  and  other  interesting  succulents  were 
more  in  vogue  than  they  are  now.  Few  plants 
are  more  easily  grown.  A dry  and  airy  shelf  in 
a greenhouse,  from  which  frost  is  excluded, 
suits  most  of  them  if  they  are  kept  dry  during 


2426. — Wireworms  in  Hyacinth-pots. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  worms  attacking 

your  Hyacinths  are  wireworms  ? If  they  are,  at 
present  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  them  is  to 
trap  them  by  burying  small  slices  of  Potatoes, 
Carrots,  or  Turnips  an  inch  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  These  baits  should  be  examined 
every  morning,  and  any  worms  which  may  be 
found  sticking  in  them  killed.  No  insecticides 
will  kill  wireworms  unless  used  of  such  strength 
and  quantity  that  the  plants  will  suffer,  in 
which  case  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the 
disease.  Please  send 
to  the  Editor  some  of 
the  worms,  as  I think 
very  probably  they 
may  not  be  wireworms, 
and  if  they  are  not 
a different  treatment 
might  be  more  success- 
ful.— G.  S.  S. 

3411.  — Building- 
greenhouses,  &c. 
— Span-roofed  houses 
are  much  the  best  for 
all  work  of  the  kind 
referred  to.  They  may 
be  12  feet  wide  (out- 
side), with  a roof  pitch 
of  about  35  degs.,  the 
rafters  resting  on  stout 
“plates”  of  5 inches 
by  3 inches  quartering 
laid  on  side  walls  3 feet 
from  the  ground.  This 
will  give  a height  of 
from  floor  to  ridge  of 
about  7 feet  5 inches. 
If  both  the  houses  are 
to  be  kept  at  the 
same  temperature,  the 
cheapest  and  best  way 
would  be  to  build  only 
the  two  outside  walls, 
and  let  the  inner  ends 
of  both  sets  of  rafters 
rest  upon  narrow 
plates  fixed  along  the 
edges  of  a stout  deal, 
12  inches  or  15  inches 
wide,  this  being  sup- 
ported by  piers  of 
brickwork  placed  at 
4 feet  or  5 feet  apart.  The  space  between 
the  two  plates  should  be  lined  with  lead  or 
zinc,  so  as  to  form  a gutter,  discharging 
into  a tank  inside  the  house.  Two  moderate- 
sized ventilators  on  each  side  of  the  roof  of 
each  house  will  be  required,  and  if  such 
things  as  Pelargoniums,  Primulas,  or  other  air- 
loving  subjects  are  to  be  grown,  better  arrange 
three  apertures  in  each  side  wall,  near  the  top, 
closed  with  wooden  shutters  or  slides  ; but  for 
Cucumbers  and  stove  plants  no  side  ventilation 
is  necessary.  If  different  temperatures  are 
required,  a solid  wall  should  be  run  up  between 
the  two  houses.  Two  rows  of  4-inch  piping, 
well  heated,  along  each  side,  will  afford  warmth 
enough  for  almost  anything.  If  you  have  raised 
stages  fix  the  pipes  underneath  them  side  In- 
side ; if  solid  raised  beds  run  the  flow  along  the 
back,  close  to  the  wall-plate,  and  the  return 
down  beside  the  path,  rather  low  down.  In 
case  more  heat  is  wanted  in  one  house,  it  may 
be  obtained  by  employing  two  return  pipes  on 
each  side  instead  of  one.  Say  you  have  250  feet  of 
piping,  get  a boiler  estimated  to  heat  from  300  ft. 
to  400  ft.  A check-end  saddle  is  as  good  as 
anything,  and  if  properly  set  will  give  plenty  of 
heat  without  ever  having  to  be  pushed  in  any 
way.  For  pot  stuff  solid  beds,  surfaced  with 
ashes,  are  much  better  than  stages,  the  plants 
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then  requiring  less  water,  and  making  a more 
healthy  growth. — B.  C.  R. 

33.— Greenhouse  management.— The 

management  is  evidently  at  fault  in  some  way. 
byringing  twice  a day  for  ordinary  greenhouse 
plants — and  these,  1 presume,  are  the  kinds  of 
plants  you  refer  to — during  the  winter  is  wrong. 
It  is  my  impression  that  your  plants  have  had  too 
much  heat,  and  have  been  kept  too  wet  at  the 
roots,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  also  is  too 
close.  Discontinue  syringing,  and  allow  the 
soil  in  the  pots  to  get  fairly  dry  before  giving 
any  more  water.  At  the  same  time  reduce  the 
temperature  8 degs.  or  10  degs.  both  night  and 
day.— J.  C.  C. 

3422  —Building  a greenhouse  and 

flue. — The  rafters  (sash-bars)  will  have  to  be 
10  feet  or  11  feet  long,  and  if  of  only  2-inch  by 
I -inch  stuff  would  not  carry  the  weight  of  the 
glass,  not  to  mention  snow  or  wind  ; they  must 
be  of  3-inch  by  14-inch  stuff  at  the  very  least, 
and  then  you  will  want  a purline  across  the 
middle  of  the  roof,  supported  by  a post  midway. 
A length  of  "P  or  angle-iron  makes  as  good  a 
purline  as  anything.  Have  a hole  drilled*-in  it 
where  each  rafter  comes,  and  put  a small  screw 
through.  The  glass  may  be  anything  from 
1 foot  to  2 feet  wide,  and  the  wider  the  more 
light  you  get.  For  a small  house  15  inches  is  a 
good  width,  but  if  you  are  likely  to  get  much 
breakage  (from  stones,  &c.)  10  inches  or  1 2 inches 
is  better.  A (j-inch  Hue  of  glazed  sanitary  pipes 
will  be  large  enough  for  a house  of  this  size,  but 
the  first  5 feet  or  fi  feet  must  be  of  brick,  9 inches 
square  internally.  Take  the  flue  along  the 
front  and  across  the  far  end,  or  vice-verad  if  more 
convenient.  If  you  intend  to  burn  coke,  con- 
struct a deep  square,  furnace,  fed  from  the  top, 
such  as  I have  frequently  described. — B.  C.  R. 

32.—  Heating  a greenhouse.— There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  fixing  a Loughborough 
boiler  inside  your  house  to  heat  it  and  connect 
the  boiler  with  the  present  chimney ; but 
stoking  a fire  inside  the  house  is  very  objection- 
able and,  in  some  measure,  dangerous  to  the 
plants.  ^ For  the  same  reason  an  ordinary  fire- 
place fixed  in  the  chimney  is  objectionable, 
although  you  might  be  able  to  keep  out  the 
frost  with  it.  Why  not  fix  the  same  form  of 
boiler  in  the  wall  at  one  end  of  the  house,  to  be 
stoked  outside  ? If  an  outside  fire  is  not  con- 
venient fix  an  open  fireplace  in  the  present 
chimney,  and  confine  yourself  to  ordinary  soft- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants,  and  only  light  the 
fire  in  frosty  weather.  If  you  are  fond  of  Roses 
you  might  get  a good  deal  of  pleasure  out  of 
such  a structure  by  growing  some  of  the  Tea- 
scented  varieties  in  pots  without  having  any 
fire- heat  at  all. — J.  C.  C. 

26.  —Camellia  - buds  dropping.— Both 

the  gardener  and  the  friend  may  be  right.  It 
is  difficult  sometimes  to  keep  pot-bound  plants 
supplied  with  water,  and  as  the  plants  were 
bought  at  a sale  they  may  have  had  a severe 
check  before  they  passed  into  your  hands, 
though  its  effect  has  not  been  visible  till  the 
buds  begin  to  expand  or  to  approach  the  flower- 
ing stage: — E.  H. 

20.— Plants  in  a conservatory-bed.— 

Acacias  planted  out  when  they  get  large  make 
roots  fast  and  soon  monopolise  all  the  space  near, 
and  if  they  do  not  poison  their  neighbours,  they 
will  certainly  rob  them  of  their  fair  share  of  the 
feeding  space.  When  I used  to  grow  Acacias  in 
conservatory  borders  I found  the  advantage  of 
root-pruning  the  Acacias.  It  kept  them  within 
bounds,  and  though  the  plants  made  less  growth, 
they  flowered  more  freely.  Dig  round  the 
plants  with  the  spade  and  fork  the  roots  out  and 
cut  them. — E.  H. 


3389.— Crickets  in  a greenhouse.— Crickets  mav 
be  caught  in  ordinary  beetle-traps  ; but  when  in  a green- 
house. where  there  is  no  chance  of  poisoning  cats  and 
dogs,  arsenic  or  phosphor-paste  will  be  found  the  best  and 
surest  means  of  exterminating  them.  Full  directions  are 
generally  sold  with  the  poisons.— M. 

3418.— Seedling  Cyclamens.-  Of  course  the  plants 
will  not  flower  until  quite  the  end  of  the  year.  Wait  until 
they  commence  to  grow  again,  then  shift  into  pots  2 inches 
larger,  using  a mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand. 
Keep  them  close  for  a time,  and  always  moist  at  the  roots. 
They  had  better  bo  kept  under  glass  throughout,  and 
would  do  better  with  a little  artificial  heat.— B.  C.  K. 

3416.  — Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Carnation. — This  variety  of  Carnation  can  be 
propagated  either  by  layers  or  cuttings.  This 
is  a good  time  to  put  in  the  cuttings  and  they 
will  form  roots  very  freely  if  planted  firmly  in 
light  sandy  soil,  and  thepotsareplungedinalittle 
hot  tom- heat  in  a close  frame.  The  smaller  growths 


for  cuttings  form  roots  more  freely,  but  anv  of 
them  will  do  for  layers.  When  Carnations  get 
long,  bare  stems  under  the  growths  the  plants  are 
laid  on  their  sides,  and  in  that  position  can  be 
layered.  Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  layering, 
and  early  spring  to  take  cuttings.— J.  D.  E. 

23.  — Treatment  of  Yellow  Mar- 
guerites.— These  are  not  difficult  to  grow, 
the  old  plant  is  probably  pot-bound,  and  will 
benefit  from  a pretty  regular  supply  of  liquid- 
manure.  I he  young  plants  should  be  grown  on 
in  a light  position  near  the  glass  after  they  are 
well  rooted.  Young  shoots  will  strike  now  in 
a little  warmth,  and  will  come  in  useful  for 
window-boxes  or  to  plant  in  beds.  Any  good 
soil  will  grow  them  well. — E.  H. 

2- — Double  "White  Chinese  Primulas. 

— The  Double  Chinese  Primulas  require  rather 
more  care  than  the  ordinary  single  sinensis, 
which  are  usually  raised  from  seeds.  The 
propagation  is  effected  by  division  or  cuttings 
immediately  after  the  principal  flowering  period 
in  spring.  It  is  often  possible  to  divide  the 
plants,  so  that  a few  roots  may  be  taken  off  with 
each  portion,  and  itis  better  to  do  so,  astheplants 
soon  get  established.  All  the  pieces  (supposing 
the  plants  are  cut  up  into  single  crowns)  which 
have  no  roots  are  treated  as  cuttings  and  planted 
singly  in  small  pots  in  light  sandy  soil — peat 
and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts,  with  plenty  of 
sharp  sand,  will  do.  Plunge  in  a brisk  bottom- 
heat  and  keep  close  and  shaded  when  the  sun 
is  bright,  but  damp  must  be  guarded  against  by 
opening  the  propagating-case  a little  every  morn- 
iug  to  change  the  atmosphere.  Under  suitable 
conditions  the  cuttings  soon  root,  when  air 
should  be  given  to  harden  the  foliage,  and  in 
a few  days  take  the  plants  out  of  the 
hot-bed,  and  place  in  a light  position,  but  throw 
alight  shade  over  the  glass  when  the  sun  is  bright. 
Shift  into  larger  pots  when  the  roots  have 
occupied  the  soil,  and  about  the  middle  of  June 
move  to  a cold  frame,  set  on  a coal-ash  bed  in  a 
position  shaded  from  the  midday  sun,  or  the 
frame  may  be  turned  round  to  face  the  north. 

It  will  be  better  to  keep  to  the  peat,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand  compost,  only  get  as  much  fibre  in  the 
peat  as  possible.  A few  rough  bits  of  turfy 
loam  will  be  useful  for  the  last  shift,  which 
should  not  be  later  than  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August.  During  the  summer  the 
plants  must  be  freely  ventilated  night  and  day, 
but  must  not  have  much  sunshine.  The  drainage 
is  very  important,  and  the  watering  must 
always  be  done  with  care,  pouring  it  on  the  soil, 
and  not  on  the  heart  of  the  p ants,  and  not 
watering  oftener  than  is  necessary.  Move  into 
a warm  greenhouse  by  October,  and  keep  in  a 
light  position  during  the  winter. — E.  H. 

31.  — Arum  Lily  leaves  turning 
yellow. — This  is  caused  in  winter  by  the 
plants  being  kept  in  a house  too  cool  for  them  ; 
or  they  have  been  allowed  to  become  too  dry  at 
the  roots.  It  is  stated  that  they  were  kept 
moderately  dry,  and  also  that  they  were  stood 
in  pans  of  soot-water.  These  are  the  two  ex- 
tremes ; the  plants  would  do  well  in  pans  of  water 
in  warm  weather,  but  not  in  a greenhouse  in 
winter.  They  are  plants  that  need  a good 
supply  of  water,  and  if  well  established  and 
kept  in  a warm  greenhouse  during  winter  and 
well  watered  they  will  not  fail  to  make  healthy 
leaves. — J.  D.  E. 

3409.— Streptocarpus  hybrids.— The 

hybrid  forms  are  quite  a new  race  of  plants,  and 
have  been  raised  by  crossing  distinct  species  of 
this  genus,  such  as  S.  Saundersi,  S.  Rexi,  and 
S.  Dunni.  They  are  easily  raised  from  seeds, 
and  the  seeds  should  be  sown  at  once.  I sowed 
seeds  in  January,  and  have  now  a nice  batch  of 
plants,  which  will  form  flowering  plants  by 
J uly.  They  will  flower  from  that  month  onwards 
to  the  end  of  the  season.  The  plants  grow  freely 
in  some  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand. 
Some  decayed  manure  mixed  with  it  throws 
vigour  into  the  flowering  plants.  It  is  really  a 
greenhouse  plant,  and  can  be  wintered  in  a 
greenhouse,  or  even  in  the  window  of  a dwell- 
ing-house. If  the  frost  penetrates  into  the 
place  where  they  are  they  would  not  be  injured 
unless  it  is  very  severe.  ' They  should  be  kept 
quite  dry  in  winter.  It  is  an  excellent  window 
plant.  The  old  plants  should  be  started 
into  growth  early  in  the  year,  and  they  ■will 
begin  to  flower  in  April,  this  is  really  a very 
interesting  class  of  plants,  quite  different  from 
anything  else.  There  on  each  plant  is  a 


solitary  leaf  with  a long  spike  growing  from  its 
base,  furnished  with  a wealth  of  flowers.  They 
are  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  the  plants  can 
also  be  propagated  by  division.  The  easiest 
way  to  get  up  a good  collection  of  plants  is  to 
purchase  a packet  of  seeds. — J.  D.  E. 

18.— Chinese  Sacred  Lily.— This  Lily 

wdl  grow  in  earth  as  well  as  in  water.  You  are, 
however,  very  late  with  it,  and  I doubt  if  it  will’ 
bloom  as  well  as  in  its  proper  season,  which  has 
already  passed.  My  bulbs  are,  however,  just 
gone  out  of  flower  and  thrown  away,  as  I do  not 
find  them  of  much  value  after  the  first  year. 
Put  the  bulb  in  a pot  of  earth  at  once,  and  keep 
the  soil  always  moist.  At  this  time  of  year  it 
ought  to  flower  in  five  or  six  weeks  in  a warm 
room  or  greenhouse. — J.  C.  C. 

3.  — Unsatisfactory  Hyacinths.— 

There  have  been  more  unsatisfactory  Hyacinths 
than  usual  this  season.  The  chief  cause  is  badlv- 
grown,  unripe  bulbs  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
weather  the  end  of  last  summer  and  autumn. 
These  unripe  bulbs,  if  pushed  in  heat,  are 
nearly  sure  to  disappoint  in  some  way  or  other. 
My  first  lot  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been, 
but  later  batches  are  coming  better. — E.  H. 

1 7.—  Planting  Gladioli.— The  Bride  and 
Rosy  Gem  should  now  be  in  their  pots,  and 
the  roots  actively  at  work.  To  flower  in  July 
they  only  require  the  shelter  of  a cold  frame. 
Plunge  the  pots  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  over  the  top8 
of  the  bulbs,  and  ventilate  when  the  weather  is 
mild.  I pot  my  bulbs  for  late  bloom  in  Novem- 
ber and  keep  them  cool,  but  safe  from  frost.  If 
the  bulbs  are  first  quality,  put  seven  in  a 5-inch 
pot ; if  very  large  6-inch  pots  may  be  used. 
Plunge  in  a cool-house  or  frame,  and  move  into 
a cool  greenhouse  in  the  spring,  or  they  will  be 
forward  enough  if  kept  all  through  in  the  cold 
frame,  freely  ventilated  after  the  growth  is 
above  ground.  Two-thirds  loam  to  one-third 
leaf-mould,  with  a little  sand,  will  l>e  a suitable 
compost.  Weak  liquid-manure  may  be  given 
when  the  flower-spikes  appear. — E.  H. 

3427.— Building  a greenhouse,  &c.— 

As  the  proposed  house  is  narrow,  the  pitch 
of  roof  ought  not  to  exceed  about  40  degs.,  the 
side  walls  should  be  4 feet  high — that  is,  unless 
you  sink  the  pathway,  which  is  not  advisable, 
on  the  whole.  You  will  find  a fire  small  enough 
to  treat  only  20  feet  or  30  feet  of  piping  an  end- 
less nuisance,  and  a flue  of  6-inch  drain-pipes, 
carried  along  one  side  and  across  the  end,  with 
a deep,  square  furnace,  much  more  satisfactorv. 

— B.  C.  R. 

3397. —Growing  Asparagus  plumosus. 

— The  seeds  ofthis  plant  will  germinate  in  about 
three  weeks  or  a month.  Sow  seeds  singly  now 
in  small  pots — say  2-inch — use  mellow  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  a little  sand,  plunge  the  pots  in 
some  heat-holding  material.  I sowed  my 
seeds  when  I found  them  ripe  on  the  old 
plant  last  autumn,  and  now  the  plants  are 
about  3 inches  high  and  bushy.  Water  the 
seeds  sparingly  till  after  germination,  then 
apply  more  water,  but  not  too  much.  When 
the  “plumule”  of  the  young  plant  begins  to 
break  into  fresh  growth  repot  into  a size  larger, 
using  moderately  rich  sandy  loam  and  leaf- 
mould.  They  thrive  well  in  a greenhouse  or 
stove,  providing  their  requirements  are  attended 
to.  Shade  on  hot,  sunny  days,  give  sufficient 
ventilation,  and  plenty  of  root  moisture.  1 
observe  by  practice  that  by  retaining  an  old 
plant  of  A.  plumosus  in  the  same  sized  pot  that 
itbecame  more  or  lesslike  “ nanus  ' (dwarf),  pro- 
viding it  had  been  previously  worked  up  for  a 
medium  sized  vase,  and  if  it  is  inclined  to  throw 
up  its  long,  straggling  shoots,  I sever  these  at  a 
requisite  height,  and  the  buds  will  develop  into 
long,  elegant,  drooping  branchlets,  which  I find 
most  useful  for  cutting  with  flowers  when  other 
green-stuff  is  scarce.  These  beautiful  and 
useful  plants  are  also  easily  increased  by  root 
division. — J.  E.  D.,  Duffryn. 

3419.— Dividing  Aspidistras.— Now  is 
a good  time  to  divide  and  repot  these  plants. 
Cut  them  up  as  required  into  some  large  and 
some  small  portions  ; loosen  the  matted  roots  of 
each  portion,  and  if  dry  soak  in  a pail  of  water. 
Use  for  compost  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand. 
These  plants  are  most  easy  to  cultivate.  I never 
use  any  manure  for  mine.  If  you  use  any  do 
not  apply  it  until  growth  commences  and  the 
plants  are  fairly  established  in  their  new  soil.  — 

J.  E.  D.,  Duffryn. 
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HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 


CAMPANULAS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

These  are  very  pretty  and  succeed  admirably  in 
pots  as  window  plants.  There  are  many  very 
beautiful  varieties,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  desirable  for  the  purpose  under  notice  : 
C.  Barrelieri,  a drooping  kind  with  a profusion 
of  star-like,  bright-blue  blossoms ; its  shoots 
hang  down  for  about  a foot  in  length,  rendering  it 
verv  suitable  for  suspended  pots  or  baskets. 
(J.  “carpatica,  blue  and  white,  both  very 
elegant,  growing  about  8 inches  high,  with 
numberless  blossoms,  extremely  pretty  for  pots 
either  in  or  outside  of  the  windows  ; requires 
care  in  town  gardens.  0.  (Platycodon)  grandi- 
flora,  another  drooping  kind,  but  having  far 
larger  and  more  substantial  flowers  than  C.  Bar- 
relieri, droops  sometimes  2 feet,  grand  for  hang- 
ing-pots or  baskets  indoors.  C.  isophylla  and  its 
white  variety  is  a delightful  trailing  pot  plant  for 
a window  inside  or  out,  and  does  well  also  if 
grouped  on  a stage  in  front  of  a window  or  in  a 
greenhouse  (see  illustration). 

C.  pyramidalis,  erect  and 
branching,  as  its  name  implies 
— in  fact,  greatly  resembling  a 
Canterbury  Bell,  only  the 
blooms  are  much  more  opened 
and  flattened  ; this  Campanula 
does  well  in  pots  for  window 
decoration.  Campanulas  delight 
in  a light  rich  soil  ; equal  parts 
of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould, 
with  plenty  of  sand  added,  suits 
them  well.  Do  not  pot  very 
firmly,  and  give  plenty  of  water 
when  in  growth  and  in  flower. 

Keep  rather  dry  at  the  root 
during  the  winter,  and  divide 
and  repot  in  the  spring,  as  soon 
as  growth  commences.  The 
drooping  kinds  do  best  in  slight 
shade.  A 5-inch  pot  is  large 
enough  for  each  plant  of  the 
drooping  kinds,  and  the  pots 
should  be  suspended  by  means 
of  wires,  and  the  shoots  allowed 
to  droop  over  regularly  all 
round.  Use  the  same  soil,  but 
pot  firmer  for  C.  carpatica,  and 
the  tall  pyramidal  kinds,  which 
grow  3 feet  high  sometimes, 
should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  to 
divide  and  pot  these  in  autumn, 
and  when  getting  pot-bound  in 
spring  shift  on  into  6-inch  and 
7-inch  pots.  Use  a more  loamy 
soil  and  some  old  manure  for 
them.  B. 


reach  the  bait,  so  have  no  chance  to  tire  of  it.  1 
should  trap  them  in  the  kitchen,  but  stop  them 
out  of  other  parts  of  the  house.  1 have  fought 
i them  successfully  all  over  house. — L.  J.  (1. 

I Powdered  borax  sprinkled  in  the  holes  and  about 

the  parts  infested  every  night  will  get  rid  of  the  cockroach 
pest. — S.  L. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than  the 

“ Demon  ” bettle-trap,  which,  I think,  will  soon  catch  all 
“ M.  h.  P.’s”  cockroaches,  if  he  gives  it  a fair  trial.  (>f 
poisons,  the  most  effective  I have  ever  used  is  the  paste 
manufactured  by  a person  of  the  name  of  Penny  ; it  is 
generally  to  be  obtained  through  stores.— M. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  AS  WINDOW 
PLANTS. 

These  lovely  flowers  are  amongst  the  most 
suitable  and  easily-grown  plants  for  windows, 
doing  well  either  inside  or  outside,  in  boxes  or 
in  hanging-baskets,  which  show  ofl'  the  blooms  of 
some  varieties  better  than  when  in  a lower  posi- 
tion. Thetuberscanbestarted  in  March  in  a sunny 
window  without  difficulty.  Even  lying  on  a 
tray  of  moist  soil  (with  their  crowns  upward) 
they  will  throw  up  shoots  like  Dahlias  or  l’ota- 


3439.  — Hyacinths  in 
pots  in  a window.  — 

“Kit”  must  have  patience. 

The  fine,  large  flowers  will  open 
grandly  in  a little  time  and 
overtop  the  leaves,  as  they 
should.  If  they  were  as  high 
as  the  leaves  before  opening 
they  would  become  weak  and 
miserable  specimens.  They  require  nothing 
now  except  plenty  of  water,  sunshine,  and  air, 
when  they  will  soon  make  up  for  lost  time  as 
regards  their  flower-stalks.  Hot-water  plates 
are  useful  in  the  earlier  stages  in  order 
to  get  them  on  in  good  time,  but  these  plants 
do  not  need  them  now.  Possibly  the  Hyacinths 
may  have  been  kept  rather  close  during 
the  winter,  and  so  the  leaves  are  a little  taller 
than  ordinary  ; but,  if  so,  they  can  easily  be 
half-bent  down  where  they  seem  to  hide  the 
opening  flowers  too  much  without  injuring  them. 
Too  much  heat  is  not  desirable. — J.  L.  R. 

3392.  — Destroying  cockroaches.  — 
There  is  nothing  better  than  the  “ Demon  ” trap, 
price  one  shilling,  at  any  ironmonger’s.  It  must 
be  kept  very  clean  and  bright  and  freshly  baited 
every  night  with  a small  piece  of  bread,  soaked 
in  beer  and  sprinkled  with  sugar.  It  must  be 
used  every  night  without  fail,  for  nothing  but 
perseverance  will  effect  a cure.  Powders  are 
of  little  use,  as  they  only  stupefy  without 
killing,  and  beetles  like  a change  of  diet,  and 
refuse  to  taste  the  same  thing  too  often.  The 
success  of  the  “Demon”  trap  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  beetles  tumble  into  the  trap  before  they 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations:  Group  of  White  Ligurian  Hairbell  (Campanula  isophylla  alba). 
Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Titterton, 
Eastbourne  House,  Portobello,  N.B. 


hardened  to  the  open  air,  may  be  grown  en- 
tirely out  of-doors  after  the  end  of  May,  when 
the  plants  become  very  robust  anil  hardy, 
standing  heavy  rain  much  better  than  “ Gera- 
niums.” Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  effect  of  drooping  double  or  semi-double 
Begonias  in  boxes  or  baskets.  They  may  be 
started  in  a sunny  window,  gradually  hardened 
to  the  open  air  (without  giving  them  draughts) 
until  the  end  of  May,  then  repotted  (if  for  a 
basket)  or  turned  into  the  good  soil  of  a win- 
dow-box, when  they  will  soon  produce  a pro- 
fusion of  blossoms.  Begonias  must  never  be 
allowed  to  become  pot-bound  (if  grown  in  pots), 
but  be  re-potted  several  times  during  the  sum- 
mer before  the  roots  exhaust  the  soil  too  greatly. 
Weak  and  clear 

Liquid-manure  (or  soot-water)  will  be  useful 
to  them  when  in  full  bloom,  and  may  be  given 
twice  a week  after  the  first  blooms  open.  As  a 
general  rule  double  Begonias  are  the  most  suit- 
able for  pot  culture,  the  single  varieties  (espe- 
cially those  which  hold  up  their  heads  on  short, 
stout  footstalks)  for  beds  and  borders,  while  the 
semi-double  are  the  most  satis- 
factory for  baskets.  They  may 
be  turned  out  of  the  pot  into  a 
basket  (well  lined  with  Moss) 
without  disturbing  the  ball  of 
soil,  or  else  kept  in  the  pot, 
which  will  still  need  Moss  to 
protect  it  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  In  either  case  thorough 
daily  watering  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  if  no  pot  be  used,  it 
is  advisable  to  soak  the  whole 
basket  in  a bucket  of  water 
daily  in  hot  weather,  as  the 
wet  Moss  will  then  prevent  too 
rapid  evaporation.  Named 
plants,  specially  adapted  for 
basket  work,  can  be  bought  at 
all  the  best  Begonia  growers  at 
a cost  of  from  one  shilling  to 
five  each  tuber.  Perhaps  the 
finest  of  these  is  Alice  Manning, 
with  beautiful  sprays  of  double 
yellow  blossoms  ; Glow,  fire- 
coloured,  and  Fulgurant,  a rich 
carmine  with  dark  foliage  of 
great  beauty,  and  Lord  Mayor, 
rose-coloured,  are  also  specially 
suited  for  boxes  or  baskets  out- 
of-doors,  as  their  pendulous 
blooms  are  specially  beautiful 
when  seen  from  below.  The 
best  double  Begonias  (named) 
are  very  expensive,  good  tubers 
ranging  from  half-a-crown  to 
lialf-a-guinea  each ; but  un- 
named varieties  can  be  bought 
at  far  less  expense,  and  are 
often  nearly  as  good  as  the 
others.  The  finest  flowers  of 
the  single  Begonias  are  now 
very  large,  and  are  of  all  pos- 
sible brilliant  tints  from  pure- 
white  to  deepest  - maroon, 
through  cream,  lemon,  and 
pure-yellow,  orange,  buff,  car- 
mine, rose,  crimson,  and  scarlet. 

J.  L.  R. 


toes,  and  can  then  be  potted  without  danger  of 
their  rotting  before  they  make  a start.  Small 
pots,  such  as  will  accommodate  the  tubers  easily, 
but  no  more,  should  be  used,  with  thorough 
drainage,  and  a light  rich  compost  of  turf- 
mould  or  loam,  two  parts  to  one  of  leaf-mould, 
and  a sprinkling  of  soot,  with  enough  sand 
to  make  the  whole  light.  The  compost  should 
be  mixed  a week  or  two  before  it  is  used,  when 
the  soot  (which  should  not  exceed  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  whole)  will  drive  out  the  worms  and 
other  insects  from  it.  Tuberous  Begonias 
when  once  in  full  growth  must  never  want  for 
water.  If  their  delicate  stems  are  once  allowed 
to  droop  they  will  not  do  well,  but  a large 
supply  must  not  be  given  until  the  tuber  has 
started.  This  plant  has  a wonderful  power  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  which 
it  starts,  but  it  will  not  bear  a sudden  change 
of  temperature  or  atmosphere.  For  instance,  if 
grown  in  a warm  fernery  and  moved  to  the  dry 
air  of  a sitting-room  it  is  apt  to  drop  its  buds 
before  they  open  in  a most  provoking  way, 
especially  if  the  plant  should  be  set  in  a draught. 
But  a similar  plant  grown  from  the  first 
in  a window  will  flower  well,  and,  if  gradually 


3430.— Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  in  a 

bathroom-window.— This  is  such  a free- 
growing  Rose  that  it  is  very  seldom  kept  in  a 
pot,  for  it  will  cover  the  side  of  a cottage  in  a 
few  years  with  a perfect  mass  of  exquisite 
flowers.  As,  however,  “ Niphetos  ” cannot  give 
it  a position  out-of-doors  (a  balcony  would  do) 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  train  it  round  the 
window  and  give  it  all  the  air  available.  The 
two  great  enemies  of  Roses  in  pots  are  green-fly 
and  mildew  ; the  latter  is  the  worst  of  the  two, 
and  appears  on  weakly  growth  from  ill-nourished 
plants.  Syringing  twice  a day  will  keep  off 
green-fly,  using  clean  water,  if  possible  ; but  if 
the  pest  makes  its  appearance  use  soapy-water. 
The  plant  was  probably  repotted  in  the  autumn, 
and  would  be  the  better  for  a top-dressing  now 
of  old  liot-bed  stuff,  which  may  have  a little  fine 
soil  sifted  over  it,  for  the  sake  of  sweetness  and 
appearance.  The  two  long  shoots  need  not  be 
cut  back  much  if  trained  round  the  window, 
only  top  them  until  a fine  stout  leaf-bud  is 
reached,  which  will  induce  them  to  break  into 
bloom  below.  A plentiful  supply  of  water  is  a 
necessity,  and  after  the  buds  appear  weak,  clear 
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soot-water,  once  or  twice  a week,  will  be  good 
for  it.  After  syringing  the  plant  in  the  evening 
the  window  should  be  left  open  all  night  in 
summer,  for  air  is  necessary,  but  not  a draught, 
so  that  the  door  should  be  closed.  All  weak 
wood  should  be  kept  cut  out  of  the  plant,  and 
the  long  shoots  can  be  shortened  in  October. 
Potting  is  best  done  in  September,  and  this 
plant,  to  do  it  justice,  should  then  have  a large, 
well-drained  tub,  filled  with  a compost  of  rich, 
light,  well-rotted  soil,  turf-mould,  leaf-mould,  a 
little  old  stable-stuff,  sand,  and  soot. — J.  L.  R. 

3415.— Plants  for  an  aquarium.— The 
well-doing  of  the  animal  life  contained  in  an 
aquarium  depends  largely  upon  the,  vegetable 
life,  which  it  must  also  contain,  for  the  water 
is  kept  pure  by  the  growth  of  plants.  Rut  it  must 
be  growth  ; bits  of  greenery  thrown  in  without 
roots  only  decay  and  make  the  water  impure,  and 
no  decaying  matter,  either  animal  or  vegetable, 
must  be  allowed  in  an  aquarium.  A plant  of 
the  Arum  Lily  (Calla  icthiopica)  in  a 6-inch  pot 
could  be  placed  in  the  centre.  This  would  not 
object  to  being  submerged  6 inches  up  its  stem, 
as  it  is  an  aquatic  plant,  and  the  fine  foliage 
would  look  well  in  the  centre  ; or  a white  or 
yellow  Water-Lily  could  be  planted  in  a wooden 
basket,  such  as  Orchids  grow  in,  and  be  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  aquarium ; its  handsome 
flowers  would  open  in  the  summer,  and  look 
very  well.  The  white  Water-Lily  is  the  more 
beautiful  of  the  two,  but  the  yellow  is  a smaller 
plant,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  more  suitable. 
There  is  also  the  beautiful  Cape  Pond -flower 
(Aponogeton  distachyon),  and  for  the  ends 
nothing  could  be  prettier  than  the  Selaginella 
Kraussiana,  which  thrives  excellently  in  water. 
Tradeseantia  zebrina,  too,  can  be  grown  in  a 
sitting-room  in  water,  and  is  very  elegant.  Both 
these  last  plants  are  suitable  for  the  edges,  as  they 
are  low-growing.  ‘ ‘ A Cumberland  Laddie  ” must 
take  pains  to  keep  the  water  in  thoroughly  good 
condition,  and  should  avoid  the  common  mistake 
of  overloading  it  with  animal  life  at  first. 
When  the  plants  are  in  good  growth  it 
will  bear  a fish  or  two  more,  but  two  or 
three  to  begin  with  would  be  better  than  more. 
The  aquarium  should  be  kept  in  a position  in 
which  the  sun  and  air  can  both  reach  it,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  supply  freshness  to  the  stagnant 
water  by  the  constant  use  of  a syringe.  This  is 
not  required  where  a small  fountain  can  be 
arranged,  as  this  keeps  the  water  moving  ; but 
failing  this,  the  syringe  should  be  used  every 
morning  until  the  stems  of  the  plants  are  studded 
withbrightglobulesof  air,  and  thisprocessmay  be 
repeated  with  advantage  several  times  in  the  day. 
At  the  bottom  clean  sand  and  a few  shells  will 
look  well,  and  if  a sheltered  dark  corner  can  be 
arranged  for  the  fish  to  retreat  into  when 
alarmed  they  will  be  all  the  better.  A small, 
light  garden  syringe  is  the  best  for  an  aquarium, 
and  the  water  may  be  changed  by  means  of  it, 
when  necessary,  syringing  in  fresh,  clean,  spring 
water,  which  contains  many  minute  insects  on 
which  the  fishes  feed.  It  is  undesirable  to  give 
them  much  bread  or  raw  meat ; the  bits  of  these 
things  left  in  the  water  soon  render  it  impure, 
and  if  the  fishes  have  received  a meal  of  this  kind 
it  is  necessary  to  give  them  fresh  water  the 
next  day.  They  should  never,  however,  be 
handled,  and  are  best  caught  in  basins  separately, 
from  which  all  the  stale  water  can  be  drained 
away  just  before  returning  them  to  the  aquarium 
full  of  clean  water.  But  when  the  whole  thing 
is  thoroughly  established  it  will  seldom  be 
necessary  to  turn  it  out,  if  the  balance  of  life  be 
kept  true  ; the  only  thing  then  needed  will  be  a 
supply  of  fresh  water,  syringed  in  two  or  three 
times  a week,  the  water  in  the  aquarium 
being  first  partially  removed.  Both  plants  and 
fishes  will  do  best  if  left  alone  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  water  being  supplied  with  air  daily. — 
J.  L.  R. 

6-—  Dried  flowers.— Yes,  the  flowers  of 
Helichrysums,  Acrocliniums,  Xeranthemums, 
&c.,  with  Honesty,  dried  Grasses,  &c.,  would,  I 
believe,  be  found  a fairly  profitable  industry  if 
carried  on  in  a systematic  and  skilful  manner, 
and  on  a moderately  large  scale  ; at  any  rate, 
I have  always  found  a ready  sale  for  such  things 
if  of  good  quality  at  fair  prices.— B.  C.  R. 

Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”  — Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  speoimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner , and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
Gardening  Illustrated. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

ALPINE  PLANTS  IN  BEDS  AND 
BORDERS. 

Many  amateurs  desire  to  grow  some  of  the 
choice  alpine  plants,  but  refrain  from  attempt- 
ing to  do  so  because  they  think  they  have  not 
suitable  conveniences.  Others  attempt  it  and 
record  a failure.  They  may  have  gone  to  the 
expense  of  providing  a rockery  or  something  of 
the  kind,  and  yet  the  plants  do  not  seem  happy 
or  thrive  permanently.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
bad  rockwork  in  gardens  that  it  would  be  better 
to  remove,  because  unless  a rockery  is  a success 
it  is  generally  an  eyesore.  Good  rockeries  can 
only  be  made  by  experts — those  who  know 
something  of  the  nature,  characteristics,  and 
wants  of  the  plants  that  are  to  be  grown.  The 
supposition,  however,  that  such  plants  can  only 
be  grown  where  elevated  upon  rockwork  is 
erroneous,  as  scores  of  choice  alpines  can  be 
grown  upon  level  ground  at  less  trouble  and 
cost.  The  word  alpine  as  here  applied  to  plants 
of  course  refers  not  merely  to  those  plants  that 
are  natives  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  but  choice 
gems,  whether  they  be  native  plants  from 
our  own  northern  hills  or  come  from  the 
high  mountain  regions  in  Asia  or  America. 
In  the  cold  and  lofty  regions  where  the 
larger  forms  and  types  of  Vegetation,  such  as 
trees  and  shrubs,  can  obtain  no  hold  against  the 
contending  forces  of  nature,  the  earth  at  times 
is  veiled  in  lovely  beauty.  The  plants  are  such 
as  fear  no  cold  and  here  they  hold  undisputed 
sway,  because,  as  before  said,  more  vigorous 
vegetation  cannot  exist.  This,  then,  is  somewhat 
of  a guide  to  to  us,  and  if  we  have  made  up  our 


minds  that  we  want  to  cultivate  alpine  plants 
we  must  not  put  them  in  the  herbaceous  border 
to  be  robbed  below  ground  and  smothered  above, 
and  if  they  are  placed  upon  an  ill-constructed 
rockery,  the  summer  sun  will  scorch  them  up. 
To  cultivate  these  plants  in  our  gardens  we  want 
less  rock  and  more  soil,  and  better  far  than  the 
pretentions  rockery  is  that  which  I am  about  to 
advocate — namely,  rock  beds  anrt  borders — that 
is  bedsand  borders  made  for  and  devoted  entirely 
to  these  plants,  a 

Few  rocks  or  stones  being  used  merely  as 
necessary  just  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
they  alone  are  required.  The  first  essential 
thing  in  the  preparation  of  a bed  or  border  for 
this  purpose  is  to  provide  efficient  drainage, 
and  if  this  does  not  naturally  exist  it  should  be 
artificially  supplied,  for  in  winter,  when  alpine 
plants  at  home  are  sleeping  beneath  several 
feet  of  snow,  in  English  gardens  they  have  to 
endure  pouring  rains,  succeeded  often  by  frost, 
and  it  is  needful  that  the  water  may  at  that 
time  pass  readily  from  them.  In  summer  they 
then  need  all  the  sun  and  generally  all  the  rain 
that  we  can  get.  None  need  fear  the  sun  upon 
their  alpines  if  they  are  cool  and  moist  at  the 
root,  for  surely  the  sun  in  our  gardens  is  never 
so  fierce  as  that  which  beats  down  upon  the 
mountains  where  climatic  extremes  prevail. 
Herein  lies  the  value  of  the  stones,  as  they 
serve  to  check  evaporation.  If  we  lift  up  quite 
a small  stone  on  a hot,  summer  day  where  the 
surface  of  the  soil  is  parched  and  dry,  we  shall 
find  that  just  beneath  where  that  stone  laid  the 
the  soil  is  moist.  In  our  alpine  beds  and  borders 
we  might  embed  or  half  bury  stones  of  various 
sizes,  and  these  protruding  would  give  the  sur- 
face a rocky  appearance,  whilst  the  plants  would 
nestle  against  them,  and  those  of  a rambling 


nature  would  creep  over  the  stones  prettily. 
If  several  beds  were  made  different  selections 
of  plants  might  be  chosen  for  each,  and  the 
soil  of  the  beds  prepared  accordingly.  The 
majority  of 

Alpine  plants  are  quite  happy  when  given  a 
good  loamy  soil  that  has  had  a fair  amount  of 
sharp  sand  incorporated  with  it,  road  grit  or 
river  sand  answering  the  purpose  admirably. 
Some  require  more  calcareous  matter,  and  this 
might  be  given  in  the  form  of  broken  limestone, 
whilst  those  that  required  peat  and  leaf-mould 
might  have  their  wants  supplied  through  the 
medium  of  a bed  specially  prepared.  When 
once  the  fact  is  fully  grasped  that  the  rocks 
have  only  a secondary  part  to  perform,  then 
there  is  a greater  chance  of  such  a preparation 
being  made  as  bids  fair  to  ensure  the  after 
success  of  the  plants  ; and  when  such  beds  are 
well  made  and  planted  with  suitable  things,  it 
only  remains  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and 
we  may  enjoy  their  beauty  for  several  years. 
For  example,  if  we  made  a bed  of  Sedums  and 
Saxifrages,  what  a variety  there  is  to  select  from ; 
and  another  bed  might  have  Gentians  for  a 
leading  feature,  with  Hepaticas  and,  perhaps,  a 
few  choice  Anemones,  such  as  blanda,  apenniua, 
and  Robinsoniana.  What  a 

Glorious  alpine  bed  of  colour  this  would  be 
in  the  spring,  and  ten  times  prettier  than  the 
orthodox  formal  bed  of  spring  flowers.  After  all, 
there  are  only  a few  alpines  that  cannot  be  per- 
suaded or  encouraged  to  grow,  even  by  the  most 
expert  cultivators,  and  of  the  great  majority  we 
may  say  that  they  are  easy  to  grow  if  we  set 
about  it  in  the  right  way.  Many  difficulties  that 
we  encounter  are  of  our  own  creating  ; we  court 
failure  by  attempting  the  impossible.  Because  a 


few  who  had  abundant  means  and  materials 
constructed  large  rockeries  for  growing  alpine 
plants  the  notion  became  general  that  a rockery 
must  first  be  made.  In  a few  cases,  such  as  that 
of  Mr.  Geo.  Paul  at  Broxbourne,  these  great 
rockeries  became  a feature,  but  that  was  mainly 
because  those  who  constructed,  planted,  and 
supervised  them  knew  the  plants  they  were 
dealing  with.  Without  this  special  knowledge 
failure  is  easy,  and  therefore  the  system  here 
advocated  is  a decided  gain,  because  it  simplifies 
the  matter  and,  more,  it  brings  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  alpine  plants  for  the  smal- 
lest gardens.  Some  who  have  seen  these  moun- 
tain fiowers  in  their  native  homes  have  openly 
regretted  that  they  could  not  grow  them  in 
their  own  gardens.  It  was  only  because  they 
did  not  know  the  ways  and  means,  and  these 
when  set  forth  are  the  essence  of  simplicity,  so 
much  so  that  some  who  have  gardens  prefer  to 
pursue  great  projects,  even  though  they  end  in 
disaster.  The  annexed  illustration  shows  a 
simple  form  of  alpine  or  rock  border.  A.  H. 


Making  a lawn-tennis  ground.— I 

was  much  interested  in  the  article  by  “C.” 
(Gardening,  Feb.  27th,  page  701),  “How  to 
make  a lawn-tennis  court but  he  surely  can- 
not wish  anyone  to  understand  that  a piece  of 
bare  ground  sown  with  Grass-seed  towards  the 
end  of  March,  can  be  fit  to  play  lawn -tennis  on 
in  the  course  of  three  months  ? The  Grass  can- 
not in  so  short  a time  have  got  into  condition 
to  stand  the  hard  wear  and  tear  of  lawn-tennis 
playing.  I am  under  the  impression  that  a 
lawn  sown  as  “C.”  describes  would  be  quite 
spoilt  if  played  on  every  evening  for  a fortnight 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  sowing,  and,  1 


An  alpine  or  rock  border. 
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believe,  a tennis-court  can  be  made  fit  to  play 
on  when  laid  with  good  turf  in  half  the  time 
that  would  be  necessary  if  it  was  only  sown 
with  Grass-seeds.  I should  give  a newly  sown 
court  a rest  until  next  year. — G.  S.  8. 


LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

Tins  is  such  a universal  favourite  that  every- 
one tries  to  grow  it,  but  many  with  very  poor 
results,  and  one  has  only  to  glance  at  the  spots 
I selected  to  plant  it  in  to  see  at  once  the  cause 
why  the  plants  do  not  yield  finer  flowers.  Lilies 
of  the  Valley  are  found  growing  wild  in  wood- 
lands and  therefore  it  is  often  thought  that  the 
best  place  to  plant  must  be  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  and  forthwith  the  roots  of  the  Lilies  are 
planted  not  only  under  the  shade  of  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  but  where  the  soil  is  so 
full  of  its  roots  that  hardly  any  living  thing 
could  exist,  much  less  come  to  perfection,  for 
any  top-dressing  of  good  rich  soil  that  may  be 
put  to  the  Lilies  is  soon  appropriated  by  the 
j voracious  roots  of  the  tree.  I do  not  mean  to 
I say  that  all  the  failures  are  due  to  this  cause,  but 
j a good  many  are  to  my  own  knowledge.  Now, 
I find  that  although  the  Lilies  of  the  Valley 
; grow  very  well  under  partial  shade  they  come 
to  much  greater  perfection  with  a very  moderate 
amount  of  it  than  with  too  much,  and,  acting  on 
this,  I make  my  beds  between  rows  of  fruit- 
trees  that  are  planted  twenty  feet  apart,  and  these 
give  just  the  required  amount  of  shade,  without 
the  roots  robbing  the  Lily-beds  to  any  great 
extent — at  least,  they  get  on  extremely  well 
together,  and  yield  very  fine  crops  of  flowers.  I 
put  on  a good  top-dressing  of  rotten  leaves,  old 
potting-soil,  and  any  old  hot-bed  manure  that 
; can  be  spared,  as  soon  as  the  foliage  dies  down 
in  autumn,  and  leave  it  rough  all  the  winter, 
and  rake  it  down  fine  in  spring,  when  the  spikes 
push  up  very  strongly.  Although  we  hear  a 
good  deal  about  the  superior  merits  of  imported 
crowns  I find  that  our  own-grown  roots  yield 
as  fine  or  finer  spikes  of  blossoms  provided  they 
are  well  treated.  J.  G. , Gosport. 


3437.—  Getting  rid.  of  earwigs.— If  the 

earwigs  congregate  in  the  cracks,  &c. , of  the 
wall,  the  best  way  is  to  have  the  wall  repointed 
and  the  cracks  filled  up  with  cement ; but  as 
this  is  difficult  when  a wall  is  covered  with  fruit- 
trees,  you  might  try  syringing  the  same 
thoroughly  with  soapy  water,  which  would 
bring  the  earwigs  out  of  their  hiding-places,  but 
then  they  would  be  troublesome  to  catch.  The 
best  traps  are  pieces  of  the  hollow-stems  of 
plants,  about  6 inches  or  7 inches  long  ; the 
stems  of  Sunflowers  are  as  good  as  any.  Lay 
these  about  where  the  earwigs  can  creep  into 
them,  and  every  morning  go  round  and  blow  or 
shake  the  insects  into  a vessel  of  water  or  some 
other  liquid.  Perseverance  will  eventually  be 
rewarded. — G.  S.  S. 

• “ M.  F.  C.”  will  find  that  trapping  is 

the  best  method  of  exterminating  these  trouble- 
some insects.  Small  pieces  of  hollow  Elder- 
stems  or  Bamboo-cane  tied  about  pot-plants 
will  catch  numbers  of  them.  The  earwigs 
i should  then  be  crushed  or  shaken  into  boiling- 
i water.  The  common  trap,  consisting  of  a flower- 
pot with  a little  dry  Moss  inside  it,  is  also  most 
effective.  If  possible  the  fruit-trees  should  be 
j unnailed,  and  every  crack  and  crevice  in  the 
wall  stopped  with  cement  or  mortar,  afterwards 
lime-washing  the  whole  wall.  Such  places  form 
an  excellent  harbour  for  insect  pests,  and  unless 
something  of  this  kind  is  done  I fear  “M.  F.  C.” 
will  continue  to  be  troubled  by  them. — M. 

13.— Plantains  on  a tennis-lawn. —The 
most  effective  method  of  ridding  a lawn  of  these 
weeds  without  making  it  look  unsightly  is  to 
dig  them  up  by  the  root,  filling  in  the  holes 
with  some  fine  soil  at  once,  and  early  in  April 
sow  a few  seeds  of  suckling  Clover  in  each  hole, 
which  will  quickly  grow  and  cover  the  bare 
spots.  The  weeds  must  be  thoroughly  removed 
by  the  root ; cutting  them  off  just  under  the 
surface  will  only  make  matters  worse  by  in- 
ducing a double  crop  to  grow  from  the  same 
j root.  A stout  piece  of  iron,  1 foot  long,  an  inch 
wide,  sharpened  at  the  end  like  a flat  chisel, 
and  bent  a little  in  the  middle  to  give  it  lever- 
age, will  facilitate  the  work  of  digging  up  the 
weeds. — S.  P. 


24.— Manure  for  flower-borders.— 

Clay’s  Fertiliser  may  be  used  for  flower-borders 
where  yard-manure  and  other  compost,  such 
as  leaf-mould  or  charcoal  refuse,  cannot  be 
obtained.  Do  not  apply  it  in  the  winter — much 
of  it  would  be  wasted.  Give  a light  sprinkling, 
to  be  lightly  forked  in  just  before  the  flowers 
are  planted  out,  and  use  it  occasionally  to  such 
strong-growing  subjects  as  Phloxes,  Hollyhocks, 
and  Dahlias  in  the  shape  of  liquid-manure,  at 
the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  a gallon.  There  is 
an  advantage  in  giving  it  in  a liquid  form,  as 
then  only  the  plants  requiring  support  need  take 
it.  Some  things  will,  perhaps,  flower  better 
without  stimulants;  “Geraniums,”  Petunias, 
and  Tropseolums,  for  instance,  do  not  require 
high  feeding  to  make  them  bloom  freely. — E.  H. 


ALPINE  FORGET-ME-NOT  (MYOSOTIS 
RUPICOLA). 

A little  gem  among  alpine  plants,  growing  in 
close  dwarf  tufts,  smothered  with  flowers  of  the 
loveliest  blue  (see  illustration).  It  is  best  grown 
from  seed  sown  where  it  is  to  remain,  care 
being  taken  to  save  seed  from  the  dwarfest 
plants,  in  order  to  preserve  its  true  character. 


Alpine  Forget-me-not. 


This  Forget-me-not  is  a delightful  plant  for  an 
alpine  border  such  as  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion on  page  22. 


5.— Striking  Chrysanthemum-cut- 
tings.— Do  not  delay  inserting  the  cuttings, 
or  there  will  not  be  time  to  prepare  strong 
plants  by  the  time  they  should  be  planted 
out,  which  is  when  all  fear  of  frost  injuring 
them  has  passed  away.  The  Desgrange  family 
are  especially  good  for  this  mode  of  culture. 
A capital  way  to  prepare  a stock  of  plants  of 
this  family  for  the  purpose  named  is  to  divide 
the  old  roots  which  have  now  a quantity  of 
offsets  springing  from  the  base  of  the  old  flower- 
ing stems  ; every  bit  with  a root  attached  will 
grow  into  good  stocky  plants  by  the  time  they 
are  required  if  dibbled  into  a box  rather  thickly, 
which  is  a means  of  economising  space  and  pots 
also. — E.  M. 

Plants  for  autumn  flowering  out-of-doors  should  be 

rooted  now,  if  they  are  to  make  strong  plants.  It  might 
be  possible  in  cutting  up  old  stools  to  get  shoots  with  roots 
attached.  This  gains  a little  time.— E.  H. 

3440.— Carnation-maggots.— If  “ Dian- 
thus  ” would  kindly  send  some  of  the  maggots  to 
the  Editor,  I expect  I should  be  able  to  answer 
his  questions  ; but  unless  one  sees  the  insects  it 
is  impossible  to  do  so  properly,  as  there  are 
probably  several  different  kinds  of  grubs  which 
attack  Carnations,  and  what  might  be  effectual 
treatment  to  one  kind  of  grub  might  not  be  to 
another. — G.  S.  S. 


TUBBS  & SHRUBS. 

29.— Evergreens  under  tall  trees.— 

One  of  the  best  things  for  planting  under  the 
trees  will  be  the  Holly-leaved  Barberry  (Ber- 
beris  Aquifolium).  This  might  be  formed  into 
dense  masses  in  the  foreground,  and  will  always 
be  ornamental.  St.  John’s  Wort  (Hypericum 
calycinum)  forms  dense  tufts  under  trees,  but 
does  not  grow  very  high  ; it  would  look  well  in 
the  open  spaces  between  such  things  as  Box, 
Phyllcrea,  and  Aucuba  japonica.  I have  seen 
the  Laurustinus  do  fairly  well  under  trees,  and 
the  shelter  prevents  the  injury  often  done  by 
severe  frost  in  winter.  I should  think  also 
Veronica  Traversi  would  be  worth  a trial,  and 
one  or  two  Yuccas  to  give  character.  Aralia 
Sieboldi  and  its  variety,  I’yrus  japonica,  is 
worth  a trial,  and  so  is  also  Kerria  japonica, 
though  not  an  evergreen,  and  a cluster  or  two 
of  the  double-blossomed  Gorse.  The  position 
is  probably  too  dry  for  Rhododendrons. — E.  H. 

If  Cypresses  die  after  standing  one 

winter  I do  not  think  there  is  any  chance  for 
evergreen  flowering  shrubs  to  do  any  better 
if  you  put  in  plants  with  good  roots.  If  such 
subjects  as  Berberis  Darwini,  B.  dulcis,  and  B. 
stenophylla,  and  Laurustinus  will  not  thrive. 
I do  not  know  what  better  in  the  way  of  ever- 
greens to  recommend  you.  I may  tell  you  it  is 
of  no  use  to  plant  any  shrubs  under  trees  unless 
they  (the  shrubs)  are  well  furnished  with  roots  : 
they  should  also  be  at  least  2 feet  high,  with  a 
proportionate  spread  of  branches. — J.  C.  C. 

9. — Evergreen  creeper  for  a rustic 
fence. — Garrya  elliptica  is  perhaps  the  best 
evergreen  climber  we  have  for  covering  a fence 
of  the  kind  named.  Not  only  are  the  leaves 
delightfully  green  at  all  seasons,  but  it  pro- 
duces a full  crop  of  its  catkin-like  flowers 
during  December  and  the  two  following  months. 
This  plant  enjoys  liberal  supplies  of  water  at 
the  roots  when  in  full  growth.  To  obtain  an 
annual  crop  of  flowers  this  plant  does  not  like 
too  hard  pruning. — S.  P. 


HARDY  AZALEAS  (SWAMP  HONEY- 
SUCKLES). 

These  delightful  shrubs  are,  or  should  be, 
among  the  charms  of  every  English  garden  in 
early  summer,  when  they  send  out  their  pro- 
fusion of  blossoms,  with  spicy  fragrance  and 
coloured  with  tints  most  brilliant  and  most 
varied.  We  do  not  make  enough  use  of  the 
hardy  Azalea  in  our  gardens,  many  of  which 
are  over-planted  with  Rhododendrons,  while 
not  an  Azalea  is  to  be  seen.  If  only  as  a relief 
from  the  heaviness  of  Rhododendrons,  the 
graceful  growth  of  Azaleas  is  precious  ; but  we 
would  in  some  cases  prefer  them  to  Rhododen- 
drons, beautiful  evergreens  as  they  are  the 
whole  year  through.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
open  garden  so  charming  as  old  Azaleas  in 
flower,  when  their  branches  arrange  themselves 
in  table-like  tiers,  especially  if  seen  in  the  sub- 
dued light  of  a shady  wood,  where  the  brilliant 
tints  always  seems  most  effective,  and  happily 
few  shrubs  grow  or  flower  better  in  partial 
shade  than  Azaleas.  In  any  case,  they  should 
be  so  placed  in  a garden  that  they  have,  when 
in  flower,  a background  of  greenery,  preferably 
evergreens,  which  at  the  same  time  modify  their 
naked  look  in  winter.  They  like  also  shelter, 
even  from  southerly  winds ; they  delight  in 
quiet,  shaded  nooks  surrounded  by  high  grounds, 
so  that  they  are  benefited  by  the  descending 
moisture,  as  they  are  all  lovers  of  damp  places. 
A peaty  soil  suits  them  best,  though  they  grow 
well  in  light  loam,  especially  if  copiously  en- 
riched with  decayed  leaf-mould.  As  they  are 
all  of  slow  growth,  it  is  better  to  buy  from  nur- 
series a few  large  plants  than  many  small  ones. 
Bushes  5 feet  in  height  and  upwards,  if  well- 
rooted,  can  be  transplanted  with  perfect  success 
if  necessary.  These  hardy  deciduous  Azaleas, 
called  Ghent  Azaleas  because  they  were  raised 
in  Belgium,  have  originated  chiefly  from  the 
wild  Azaleas  or  Swamp  Honeysuckles,  as  they 
are  called,  that  grow  in  the  American  woods 
and  swamps,  the  species  most  concerned  in  their 
production  being  A.  nudiflora,  A.  calandulacea, 
and  A.  viscosa.  These  have  so  hybridised 
among  themselves,  and  also  with  the  wild 
Azalea  of  South  Europe  (A.  pontica),  that  we 
have  now  a race  in  which  the  colours  of  the 
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primitive  species  ate  blended  and  diversified  in 
a great  variety  of  tints,  and  they  all  intercross 
so  freely  that  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  a variety 
identical  with  any  of  the  wild  species.  Fifty 
years  ago,  when  this  race  had  its  beginning,  it 
was  customary  to  give  Latin  names  to  every  fine 


FRUIT. 


Flowering-shoot  of  the  Ledum-leaved  Azalea  (Azalea 
ledifolia). 

variety,  but  they  soon  could  be  numbered  by 
the  hundred  from  Belgian  gardens  alone,  so 
that  now  but  very  few  sorts  are  named,  and 
you  simply  ask  at  nurseries  for  a collection,  or 
pick  out  your  own  selection  of  colours, 
although  in  the  chief  nurseries  long  lists  of 
old  sorts  are  still  retained.  E very  variation 
of  tint,  from  the  most  fiery  scarlets  to  deli- 
cate pinks,  whites,  dark  and  pale-yellows, 
are  to  be  had  in  Ghent  Azaleas,  and  one  may 
form  splendid  colour  masses  by  arranging  the 
tints  in  a chromatic  sequence.  Of  late  years 
quite  a new  race  with  double  or  Hose-in-hose 
flowers  has  sprung  up,  and  are  collectively  called 
the  Narcissi  flora  group,  the  chief  sorts  in  which 
number  about  a score— Graf  von  Meran,  one  of 
the  first,  being  still  among  the  best  yellows.  A 
Californian  species  named  A.  occidentalis  stands 
out  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  the  deciduous 
Azaleas,  because  it  flowers  long  after  the  others 
are  past ; hence  its  value.  It  has  bunches  of 
white  and  very  fragrant  flowers  and  broad 
foliage  of  an  unusually  bright-green.  A.  mollis, 
a dwarf -growing  deciduous  shrub  from  Japan 
and  China,  has  also  become  popular,  and 
the  original  flame-coloured  flower  lias,  through 
hybridisation  and  selection,  been  changed 
into  a variety  of  tints,  yellow,  salmon- 
red,  and  orange-scarlet  being  the  prevailing 
colours.  But  as  yet  this  beautiful  little  species 
lias  not  been  intercrossed  with  the  taller-grow- 
ing species  of  America  and  Europe.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and,  being  compact  and  dwarf, 
may  be  grouped  as  a foreground  to  a mass  of 
the  tall  kinds.  The  Chinese  A.  amcena,  with 
small  magenta  flowers,  common  enough  in 
greenhouses,  is  quite  hardy  in  mild  localities, 
but  its  colour  is  not  pleasing.  The  Chinese 
A.  indica,  the  ordinary  Evergreen  Azalea  of 
greenhouses,  is  likewise  hardy  in  many  places, 
and  particularly  the  white  variety,  which,  even 
in  mid-Sussex,  thrives  in  the  open  air  with  a 
luxuriance  exceeding  that  of  greenhouse 
pot  plants.  The  natural  habit  of  growth 
of  A.  indica  is  beautiful,  and  needs  not  the  stiff 
training  to  which  it  is  commonly  subjected  by 
gardeners.  The  Ledum-leaved  Azalea  (A.  ledi- 
folia) — see  illustration — is  a hardy  evergreen 
shrub,  also  from  China.  It  has  white  flowers, 
large  and  open,  like  those  of  A.  indica.  It 
growsfrom  o feet  toOfeethigh,  and  Loudon  states 
that  in  Cornwall,  on  Sir  Charles  Lemon's  estate 
at  Carclew,  it  was  planted  so  as  to  form  hedges, 
which  flowered  magnificently  without  the 
slightest  protection.  It  was  introduced  70  years 
ago,  but  is  not  a common  shrub  now.  G. 


Retinospora  obtusa  pygmaea.— Of  all 

the  miniature  Conifers,  this  is,  I think,  the 
prettiest  when  so  situated  that  it  does  not  get 
splashed  or  otherwise  disfigured  during  bad 
weather.  For  a cool-house  from  which  frost  is 
excluded  I know  of  no  prettier  plant  than  this, 
us  it  forms  a round,  somewhat  flattish  little 
specimen,  whose  foliage  retains  its  rich  green 
tint  throughout  the  year.  In  the  open  ground 
t lie  best  place  for  it  is  on  the  rock  work.— T. 


10- — The  Bullace. — This  is  grown  very 
extensively  in  the  southern  counties,  and  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  the  large  London  nurseries 
or  small  ones  either,  I should  say.  There  are 
two  varieties,  one  very  much  superior  to  the 
other,  the  fruit  being  twice  as  large  and  of  better 
quality.  I ought  to  say  that  I sent  on  one 
occasion  to  a large  London  firm  for  six  plants  of 
what  is  termed  1 ‘ the  Large  Essex  Bullace,”  and  in 
return  got  six  plants  of  the  common  small-fruited 
variety.  The  trees  are  propagated  by  means  of 
suckers  from  the  roots,  and  they  do  not  take 
long  to  get  into  a bearing  size.  'This  is  a most 
valuable  fruit ; the  trees  seldom  fail  to  bear  a 
good  crop,  which  will  hang  on  them  for  a very 
long  time.  I gathered  Bullaces  this  year  in 
December,  and  had  also  plenty  of  fruit  through- 
out the  autumn  previously  from  the  end  of 
September. — J.  D.  E. 

Here,  in  West  Sussex,  the  Bullace  is  found 

abundantly  in  almost  every  garden,  the  fruit 
being  much  esteemed  for  making  preserves, 
wine,  &c.  The  plants  are  wonderfully  prolific 
on  the  heavy  clay  soil  that  obtains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  are  frequently  seen  breaking 
down  with  the  weight  of  fruit.  I believe  they 
are  often  raised  from  seed,  as  the  fruit  varies  a 
good  deal  in  size,  colour,  &c.  Good  plants  may 
be  procured  from  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  of 
Lowfield,  Crawley,  Sussex. — B.  C.  R. 

3330.— Apples  from  cuttings.— Some  of 
the  replies  to  this  query  in  Gardening  are 
rather  of  the  nature  of  a damper  to  anyone 
wishing  to  try  his  hand  at  this  mode  of  in- 
creasing our  most  useful  hardy  fruit.  “ J.  D.  E.,” 
in  Gardening,  Feb.  27th,  page  710,  says  : “ It 
is  not  impossible  to  strike  Apples  and  Pears 
from  cuttings,  but  they  are  of  varieties  not 
worth  growing.”  Now,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written  about  a more  rigid  selection  of 
a few  of  the  really  best  varieties,  it  is  strange 
that  anyone  should  give  space  to  varieties  not 
worth  growing,  when  there  are  such  excellent 
sorts  that  are  not  any  more  trouble.  I am  well 
aware  that  some  of  the  commonest  kinds  of 
Apples  strike  root  very  freely,  but  I have  long 
since  discarded  worthless  kinds.  Nevertheless” 
after  picking  out  the  very  best  of  the  Apples, 

I have  succeeded  in  rooting  a good  many  of 
them  from  cuttings  or  branches,  and  I hope  to 
get  nearly  all  the  sorts  I have  on  their  own 
roots.  N ow  some  appear  to  root  best  from  young 
and  others  from  old  wood,  and  in  any  case  I 
think  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  as  sug- 
gested by  “ E.  H. , ’ page  710,  by  layering,  as”l 
have  myself  rooted  several  in  that  way.  My 
trees  are  nearly  all  dwarfs,  with  their  lower 
branches  almost  touching  the  soil,  so  the  work 
of  layering  is  very  easy.  I may  mention 
Warner’s  King,  Alfriston,  New  Hawthornden, 
French  Crab,  Red  Quarrenden,  Irish  Peach,  and 
others  equally  good,  to  show  that  they  are  not  all 
worthless  sorts  that  root  freely,  without  having 
to  depend  on  any  kind  of  stock  for  an  existence, 
and  I find  these  trees  thus  raised  are  very  fruit- 
ful in  a young  state,  and  probably  in  a few  years 
the  increasing  demand  for  own-root  trees'  will 
cause  a much  larger  supply  to  be  raised  in  that 
way,  as  those  who  sell  trees  naturally  try'  to 
meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  their  customers. 
— J.  Groom,  Gosport. 

3435. — Standard  and  dwarf  fruit- 
trees. — It  is  not  surprising  that  “A.  G.” 
should  be  perplexed  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
standard  r.  dwarf  fruit-trees,  as  the  varying 
estimates  we  frequently  read  would  naturally 
perplex  a novice.  I will  briefly  describe  my 
experience— viz. , standards  are  without  doubt 
the  proper  form  for  real  orchard-trees,  especially 
those  with  Grass  under  them,  for  in  no  other 
way  can  such  a quantity  of  fruit  be  grown  at 
such  little  cost ; but  for  garden  trees  standards 
are  quite  out  of  place.  Dwarfs,  like  many  other 
terms  used  in  garden  lore,  may  mean  very  different 
things,  and  I frequently  see  dwarfs  so  starved 
by  the  stock  and  by  persistently  close  summer  and 
winter  pruning  that  they  are"  not  large  enough, 
even  though  covered  with  fruit,  to  carry  any 
quantity  worthy  of  the  name  of  a crop.  I grow 
what  I term  dwarf  trees  in  quantity,  and  get 
excellent  crops  from  them  every  year,  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  being  the  main  crops  grown. 
For  none  of  them  do  I want  a ladder  to  gather 
the  fruit,  only  a pair  of  steps  about  4 feet  high,  | 


yet  some  of  my  trees  carry  three  bushels  of  fruit 
each  of  far  finer  quality  than  those  generally 
gathered  from  the  ordinary  standard  tree,  as 
every  detail  of  culture,  such  as  thinning  out  the 
wood  and  fruit  and  feeding  the  surface-roots,  can 
be  carried  out  in  a manner  that  is  quite  impos- 
sible with  standards.  But  I do  not  cut  off  every 
shoot  that  dares  to  spring  out,  but  let  the  trees 
extend  annually  until  the  heads,  although  they 
branch  out  close  to  the  soil,  are  as  large  as  a good 
many  ordinary  standards,  and  I think  that  if  an 
intermediate  course  between  the  unpruned 
standard  and  the  starved  dwarf  not  larger  than 
a Gooseberry-bush  were  adopted,  we  could  do 
very  well  with  any  kind  of  stock  for  our  trees, 
or  even  without  any  stocks  at  all.— J.  G.  H. 

30.— Profitable  use  of  a wall.— Prob- 
ably the  most  profitable  use  for  the  wall  would 
be  to  cover  it  with  Morello  Cherries.  Plant 
healthy  dwarf-trained  trees  16  feet  apart,  and 
in  a few  years,  if  all  goes  well,  the  fruit  in  any 
good  market  will  pay  for  the  outlay.  I have 
known  Morello  Cherries  realise  Is.  6d.  per  lb., 
and  there  are  few  things  which  pay  better  for 
planting  in  a bad  aspect. — E.  H. 

The  aspect  of  the  wall  is  against  the 

chances  of  growing  any  very  choice  fruit  upon  it, 
even  if  you  were  nearer  a good  market.  If  it  was 
my  case  I would  plant  it  with  Apples,  using  only 
two  sorts.  These  should  be  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert  and  Annie  Elizabeth,  which  are  late- 
keeping  sorts  and  ready  for  market  in  March  or 
April.  The  fruits  of  these  two  sorts  are  also 
good  in  appearance  and  quality  for  kitchen 
purposes.  It  will  take  a few  years,  of  course, 
to  get  the  trees  into  bearing,  but  when  they  get 
to  a suitable  size  they  would  give  a good  return, 
and  would  not  require  much  labour  to  keep 
them  in  order.  Some  sorts  of  Plums  would  do 
very  well  in  such  an  aspect,  and  if  you  prefer 
them  to  Apples  you  cannot  plant  a better  sort 
than  Rivers’  Early  Prolific,  as  it  is  a reliable 
bearer  and  an  excellent  market  sort,  as  it  carries 
a good  body  of  bloom  on  the  fruit  some  time 
before  it  is  ripe. — J.  C.  C. 

3417.— Culture  of  Melons  in  a frame. 

— Strong  plants  of  the  small  fruited  kinds,  such 
as  Hero  of  Lockinge,  for  instance,  may  be  allowed 
to  carry  five  or  six  fruits  each,  the  former  perhaps 
for  preference.  Upon  the  first  signs  of  mealy- 
bug on  the  Melon-plants  touch  the  insect  with 
the  point  of  a small  camel-hair  brush,  dipped  in 
methylated  spirit,  which  will  kill  mealy-bug 
and  will  not  hurt  the  plants.  These  insects  may 
be  dislodged  by  vigorously  syringing  the  parts 
affected  with  clean  water  ; but  that  will  not 
kill  them,  but  will  dislodge  them.  They  do  not 
like  molestation. — S.  P. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  LATE  FORCING. 
After  trying  many  sorts  I am  still  inclined 
to  class  a good  selection  of  President  as  one 
of  the  very  best  of  all  for  main  and  late 
crops.  The  fruits  are  not  only  large  and  hand- 
some, but  of  excellent  quality  ; in  fact,  late- 


st ra  wherry  Admiral  Duodas.  (See  page  25.) 


forced  plants,  if  well  managed  under  glass,  if  the 
spring  is  sunny,  often  produce  fruits  quite  equal 
in  quality  to  those  obtained  in  summer  from 
outdoor  plantations.  President  is  also  a good 
traveller,  but  if  carefully  packed  (each  fruit 
being  wrapped  in  a soft  Vine-leaf  and  packed 
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firmly  in  shallow  boxes),  it  will  travel  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  by  rail  and  come  out  as 
fresh  as  if  just  gathered  oil  the  plant,  Another 
good  old  sort  for  late  work  is  Sir  C.  Napier  ; 
this,  in  addition  to  being  a heavy  cropper  and 
invaluable  for  kitchen  purposes,  is  one  of  the 
very  best  for  table  decoration,  as,  owing  to  the 
extreme  length  of  the  footstalks,  the  brilliantly- 
coloured  fruits  are  carried  well  above  the 
foliage.  I have  used  it  extensively,  not  only 
for  dinner-table  decoration,  but  also  for  ball 
and  supper-rooms.  Broad  mantel-pioces  orna- 
mented with  potfuls  of  this  variety  look 
extremely  well  by  artificial  light,  and  form  a 
pleasing  variation  to  the  ordinary  plants  used  in 
such  positions.  British  Queen  is  not  yet  sur- 
passed as  regards  flavour,  and  sometimes  does 
remarkably  well  late  in  the  season  in  pots,  but 
is  not  so  good  a bearer  as  some  others.  Where 
size  of  fruit  is  the  principal  object  in  view, 
dames  Veitch  and  Admiral  I Hindus  (figured  on 
page  24)  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  when 
thoroughly  ripened  in  a cool-house  or  pit  in 
May  they  both  produce  really  noble  fruits  of 
good  eating  quality.  B. 

ORCHIDS. 


the  front  lobe  white,  having  a thread-like  tuft 
in  the  centre,  with  a deep-yellow  blotch  on  the 
disc,  and  a few  scattered  purple  spots.  There 
are  one  or  two  other  species  which  belong  to 
the  same  section,  such  as  S.  bigibbum  and  S. 
calceolare,  both  of  which  I used  to  grow  a few 
years  ago  ; but  S.  bellinum  is  a far  superioi 
plant  to  either  of  these,  the  flowers  being  far 
more  beautiful.  It  should  bo  grown  in  a pot, 
or  in  a Teak-wood  basket.,  or  upon  a block  of 
wood,  but  I prefer  the  basket  plan.  The  basket 
should  be  well  drained,  charcoal  being  the  best 
material  for  this  purpose,  and  the  plant  should 
be  made  firm  at  the  root  with  chopped  Sphag- 
num Moss.  Nothing  more  is  required,  save  a 
good  supply  of  water  during  the  spring  and 
summer  seasons.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
autumn,  however,  the  water  supply  should  be 
curtailed,  but  at  no  season  must  the  plants  be 
allowed  to  get  dry,  for  if  this  is  done  they  will 
suffer  materially.  After  the  turn  of  the  year 
the  plants  will  enjoy  a slightly  higher  tempera- 
ture, and  an  addition  may  be  made  in  the  water 
supply,  which  will  induce  the  flowers  to  come 
on  with  vigour,  and  open  about  Valentine’s  Day. 
They  will  last  for  fully  a month  or  six  weeks  in 
their  prime.  Matt.  Bramble. 


bium  is  one  of  those  plants  which  I would 
earnestly  recommend  my  readers  who  can  grow 
other  than  cool-house  kinds  to  add  to  their  col- 
lections at  once.  It  is  easily  managed  and 
flowered,  and  its  blossoms  may  be  had  in  all 
their  beauty  for  the  first  four  months  in  the 
year.  As  to  potting  compost,  peat-fibre  and 
chopped  Sphagnum  are  all  that  is  required  to 
grow  them  in  to  perfection. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
OARiiKNiNo/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  cmnirmnicatums 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  sale  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  0/ 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  1 dblibhkr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  anu  designation  he  may  desire,  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be.  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  UiMnswered 
Queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  -press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
■ ■ ■ 'ways  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 


PILUMNA  NOBILIS. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  flower  sent  by  “ A. 
Jones,”  of  Leeds.  The  perfume  is  beautiful, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  four  or  five  plants 
mentioned  in  bloom  will  scent  the  house  very 
nicely.  Pilumnais  a small  genus  of  Orchids  nearly 
allied  to  Trichopilia ; indeed,  some  ofthebotanists 
include  Pilumna  with  Trichopilia.  However,  I 
do  not  care  to  run  after  every  fresh  craze  in  the 
way  of  new  names,  and  so  I will  adhere  to 
the  old  Lindleyan  name,  which  there  appears 
to  be  a great  desire  now  to  do  away  with. 
The  species  here  named  is  certainly  the 
best  that  is  known,  with  its  beautiful  snow- 
white  flowers,  which  are  stained  with  orange  iti 
the  throat.  Then,  again,  they  yield  a delici- 
ous fragrance,  so  that  if  a blossom  is  cut  and  put 
into  a small  glass  with  other  choice  flowers,  or 
by  itself  with  a spray  of  Fern,  it  will  fill  the 
room  with  a warm,  aromatic  odour,  so  that  it  is 
extremely  useful  for  this  purpose  alone.  It  is  a 
plant  very  easily  managed,  requiring  only  the 
temperature  of  the  cool-house,  and  as  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  great  abundance  throughout 
the  months  of  February  and  March,  I wonder 
much  that  it  is  not  more  often  to  be  met  with 
in  amateurs’  collections  of  Orchids.  It  attains 
to  about  a foot  in  height ; the  flowers  spring 
from  the  side  of  the  bulb,  and  are  borne  in  a 
somewhat  loose  raceme,  and  they  last  some  two 
or  three  weeks  upon  the  plant,  and  nearly  a 
week  when  cut.  It  will  thrive  well  grown  in 
pots  or  hanging-baskets,  if  they  are  well  drained. 
The  soil  should  be  good  rough  peat-fibre  and 
chopped  Sphagnum.  It  requires  a good  amount 
• of  moisture  during  the  summer  (its  growing 
season),  but  less  in  winter  ; but  I never  let  the 
plants  suffer  from  want  of  water. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


SACCOLABIUM  BELLINUM. 

“Mr.  T.  Kellock,”  writing  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Exeter,  says:  “Caul  manage  to 
grow  this  lovely  plant  in  a stove-house  with  the 
ordinary  occupants,  such  as  Athuriums, 
Marantas,  and  such  like  things  ?”  Yes,  cer- 
tainly. The  temperature  required  for  the  above- 
named  will  be  just  the  one  for  this  Saccolabium, 
and  it  will  thrive  and  do  well  with  you,  without 
a doubt.  This  species  was  discovered  by  my 
friend  Boxall  in  Bnrmah,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  sent  home  to  the  Messrs.  Low  and 
Co. , who  I saw  lately  had  a nice  lot  in  blossom. 
It  produces  the  most  lovely  little  flowers,  that 
last  long  in  beauty.  The  leaves  are  long 
(6  inches  or  more)  and  narrow  ; indeed,  some 
plants  have  been  recently  imported  for  this 
Orchid  having  leaves  close  upon  1 foot  in  length  ; 
but  these  may,  perhaps,  prove  to  be  of  another 
new  kind.  The  peduncle  springs  from  opposite 
the  base  of  the  leaves.  This  is  short,  and 
bears  a bunch  or  corymb  of  very  elegant 
flowers,  which  are  thick  and  waxy  in  tex- 
ture, each  flower  being  1 inch  or  li,-  inches 
across.  The  sepals  and  petals  have  a ground 
colour  of  deep  orange-yellow,  thickly  spotted 
with  very  deep-purple,  the  lip,  having  a hollow 
sac  at  the  base,  is  white,  spotted  with  purple, 


THE  PAGODA-PLANT  (DENDROBIUM 
CRASSINODE.) 

The  pretty  box  of  flowers  of  this  Dendrobium, 
received  from  “ Marian  Westwood,”  are  a 
highly  appreciated  present.  I see  nothing  to 
note  especially,  however,  but  the  flower  marked 
No.  3,  which  is  a magnificent  blossom,  having 
broad  sepals  and  petals,  the  tips  heavily  marked 
with  rich  and  bright  purple,  having  a tinge  of 
mauve.  This  form  is  the  variety  Barberianum, 
named  in  compliment  to  a gentleman  who  used 
to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby,  close  by 
the  sender  of  this  flower,  and  it  certainly  is  a 
superb  form.  For  our  knowledge  of  this  species 
we  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Parish,  who  sent  us  so  many  of  the  Burmese 
plants.  Some  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years 
ago  this  Orchid  was  imported  by  the  Messrs: 
Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea.  These  plants 
flowered  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1869,  and 
they  then  took  the  Orchid  world  by  surprise.  It 
appears  to  be  widely  spread  over  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country  of  Burmah,  and  from 
the  higher  situations  in  which  it  is  found  (which 
never,  I think,  exceed  a height  of  3,000  feet)  ; 
the  bulbs  are  shorter  and  more  erect,  the  tem- 
perature being  about  75  degs.  during  the  growing 
season,  but  I am  told  that  the  thermometer 
occasionally  falls  as  low  as  40  degs.  in  the  cold 
season.  This  Orchid  has  obtained  the  name  of 
the  “Pagoda-plant”  as  well  as  its  specific  name 
of  crassinode,  from  its  swoollen  or  thickened 
joints,  which  are  flattened  out  into  orbicular 
plates,  having  a thin  medium  stem  running  up 
through  them.  Its  growing  season  is  in  spring  and 
summer,  when  it  should  be  supplied  with  a goodly 
amount  of  heat  and  moisture  ; but  when  the 
growths  are  mature,  or  nearly  so,  the  water 
supply  should  be  reduced,  which  will  soon  have 
the  effect  of  causing  the  bulbs  to  swell  up  and 
show  that  growth  is  finished,  when  the  plant  or 
plants  should  be  removed  to  a lower  temperature, 
but  placed  in  such  a position  that  they  catch  all 
the  sun  that  shines  ; this,  without  giving  any 
water,  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  leaves, 
which  soon  begin  to  fall  off,  leaving  the  bulbs 
quite  bare.  When  in  this  state  the  plants 
should  be  kept  in  a temperature  of  about 
50  degs.,  and  without  any  water  until  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  January  ; by  this 
time  the  flowers  of  many  of  them  will  begin 
to  make  their  appearance,  and  they  should, 
therefore,  be  then  removed  into  more  heat  and 
be  given  a larger  amount  of  moisture.  The 
plants  will  continue  to  develop  their  flowers 
until  the  end  of  the  present  month  (March),  thus 
making  the  house  gay  and  cheerful  during  the 
dullest  period  of  the  year,  for  it  is  fully  under- 
stood that  D.  crassinode  is  always  a late  winter 
and  early  spring  "blooming  Orchid,  and  for  this 
very  reason,  were  it  not  half  as  beautiful  as  it 


ments)  should  always  ~ * — — -----  - ,, 

against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  uuiy  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Torres, 
pondents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


is,  it  would  be  very  acceptable.  I may  here 
state  that  I saw  this  species  in  bloom  before  the 
first  week  was  expired  in  the  present  year,  and 
the  plants  in  question  have  kept  up  a continual 
show  ever  since,  and  now  there  are  some  more 
yet  to  push  up  their  flowers,  so  that  in  this  one 
garden  alone  this  species  will  be  gay  and 
brilliant  for  nearly  four  months.  This  Dendro- 


62.— Budded  Cherries. -I  have  a quantity  of 
Cherries  budded  last  autumn.  When  should  the  stocks  be 
cut  back  to  the  bud  ?— F.  T.,  Chipping  Norton. 

63  — Cultivation  of  Stachys  tuberifera  — 
Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  what  method  of  cultiva- 
tion is  required  for  this  plant  ?— Herbert  Hall. 

ol —Datura  with  holes  In  the  leaves. -I  have 
a large  plant  of  the  above,  but  all  the  leaves  are  perforated. 
Will  someone  kindly  suggest  a remedy  ?— J.  IV  . T. 

65.— Uses  of  a cool  frame.— I am  putting  up  a 
cool  frame,  facing  south.  I shall  be  glad  of  any  hints  as 
to  its  management  from  the  very  beginning  ?— Ionoramus. 

60. -Galvanised  iron  wire  pegs.-Would  gal- 
vaiiised  iron  wire  pegs  for  layering  Carnations  be 
injure  the  layers,  or  had  I better  use  plain  wire  /— U JN.  r 

67. — Transplanting  young  Hollies.  — Will 
someone  please  to  let  me  know  when  is  the  best  time  te 
transplant  young  Hollies,  each  about  4 feet  high  l—  An 
Irishwoman. 

68. —  Annual  climbers  and  Hollies.  — Would 
annual  climbers,  such  as  Canary  Creeper  and  Sweet  Pea, 
injure  Hollies  if  planted  so  as  to  climb  over  them  during 
summer  ? — K.  A. 

1.— Unsatisfactory  Rhododendron-bed  — 

These  do  not  do  at  all  well  with  me,  the  soil  being,  I think , 
too  rich.  Would  a cartload  of  sand  mixed  with  the  soil 
be  of  any  use  ?— J.  C.  F. 

70. — Plants  for  edging.— I have  an  asphalte  garden 
path,  100  yards  in  length,  ana  I usually  edge  the  same  with 
blue  Lobelia.  Will  someone  kindly  name  something  else 
suitable  for  a change? — T.  P.  B. 

71. — Growing  Potato  Onions.— I wish  to  know 
how  to  grow  Potato  Onions  well  for  show.  I have  pur- 
chased a few  bulbs,  and  wish  to  know  the  time  of  planting 
and  after  treatment  ? — Black  Thatch. 

72. — Pig-tree  In  an  unheated  vinery  — I think 
of  putting  a young  Fig-tree  against  the  back  wall  of  an 
unheated  vinery.  Would  it  injure  the  Vines,  and  would 
the  Fig-tree  answer  in  that  position?— Fig. 

73. — Indian  Azaleas  from  cuttings  — When 
is  the  best  time  of  vear  to  take  cuttings  of  Indian  Azaleas ! 

I have  read  of  them  being  struck  successfully  under  a 
bell-glass.  How  should  they  he  treated  ?— C.  N.  P. 

74. — Gishurst  Compound  for  Peach-trees  — 
Would  someone  please  to  inform  me  with  what  strength  to 
the  gallon  of  water  of  this  compound  it  is  safe  to  dress 
Peach-trees  without  injuring  the  bloom-buds  ?— E.  C. 

75. — Making  a coll  boiler,  &c.— Will  someone 
kindly  state  what  number  of  coils  I should  want  in  a 
boiler  to  heat  150  feet  of  4-inch  piping?  I have  some 
1-inch  piping.  Would  that  do  to  make  the  coils  with?— 
J.  C.  B. 

76. — Maiden-hair  Perns,  &c.,  in  London.— I 

shall  be  very  glad  if  anyone  will  tell  me  if  I should  succeed 
in  growing  Maiden -hair  and  other  Ferns  in  window-baskets 
in  Victoria-street,  London,  S.W.?  The  windows  are  sunny. 
— H.  R.  S. 

77. — Disbudding  Peach-trees.— Would  someone 
ilease  to  state  if,  in  disbudding,  the  young  shoots  on 
Peach-trees — excepting,  say,  the  first  and  last — ought  to 
be  rubbed  clean  on,  or  should  one  or  two  leaves  be  left  ?— 
Peach-tree. 

78. — Roses  for  a London  suburb.— "What  are  the 

best  two  climbing  Roses,  blooming  in  clusters  for  a long 
season,  for  a south-west  London  suburb  ?_  Garden  gets 
morning  and  mid-day  sun.  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  not 
required.— M. . ..  

79.  — Dividing  Christmas  Roses.  — 1 am 
anxious  to  know  if  large  and  well  established  clumps  of 
Christmas  RoseB  are  divided  next  April  and  replanted  at 
once,  will  it  prevent  them  blooming  the  following  winter  ? 
If  I cut  down  through  the  centre  of  each  clump,  taking 
up  half  without  disturbing  the  other  half,  would  it  be  a 

afer  way? — Nina. 


2G 
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wru_Pern  for  a basket  In  a cold  fernery.— 

Will  someone  kindly  (five  hie  the  name  of  a Fern,  Adiantum 
preferred,  that  would  thrive  in  a hanging- bask et suspended 
over  an  aquarium  in  a fernery,  without  any  heat  what- 
ever?— Nifhetob. 

. Sb-Melons  and  Cucumbers  — When  can  the 
not-bed  for  these  be  made  up  in  a small  span-roofed  pit  ? 
How  old  ought  the  plants  to  be  before  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  pots  and  put  into  the  bed?  Will  someone  kindlv 
advise  me  ?— J.  C.  F.  J 

82.— Mistletoe  culture  for  profit.— Having  read 
an  article  in  Gardening  on  “Growing Mistletoe  ” 1 should 
like  to  know  whether  Mistletoe  cultivation  can  be  made 
profitable,  and  whether  it  is  injurious  to  the  trees  on 
which  it  is  grown  ?— Rigiduh. 

Fruit-trees  on  a south  wall. -I  have  a 
south  wall,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  fruit-trees— Peaches 
Nectarines,  and  Green  Gages.  I cannot  plant  the  trees 
before  the  end  of  March.  Would  it  be  better  to  plant 
then,  or  to  wait  till  next  autumn  ?— Australasia. 

■ i%r?>1.ants  for,a  conservatory.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  is  best  for  growing  in  a conserva- 
tory that  does  not  get  much  sun  ? The  roof  is  glass,  and 
also  the  north  end  of  it.  There  is  a fair  amount  of  head- 
room  in  it.  The  house  is  draughty.— Johnny  Evans. 
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“ - greenhouse  on  a London  house 

leads.  —I  am  thinking  of  starting  a small  greenhouse 
m order  to  grow  some  plants  in  on  a London  house  “leads  ” 
Will  someone  kindly  give  me  some  good  practical  hints  on 
tne  management  of  such  a greenhouse? — Greenhorn. 

.0^  -A  CDli  boiler.— Would  “ R.  C.  R.”  or  somebody 
else  kindly  give  me  a little  information  as  to  a coil  boiler 
to  heat  120  feet  of  4-inch  piping?  How  large  a coil  should 
I want  to  set  in  brickwork  just  to  keep  out  frost  ? I want 
to  do  it  as  cheaply  as  I can.— A Lover  of  Gardening. 

87.— Heating  a span-roofed  greenhouse  -I 
am  much  obliged*  to  “ W.  H.  R."  for  the  information  he 
has  kindly  furnished  me  with  as  to  heating  with  No.  1 
Loughboro  boiler.  Could  he  still  further  inform  me 
how  long  he  can  keep  the  fire  going  without  attention  ?— 
J.  Jt>. 

S8. -Potting  material  for  Perns,  &c.-l 

should  be  much  obliged  if  someone  would  tell  ineif  the  old 
straw  thatch  of  a cottage,  thoroughly  decomposed,  would 
do,  mixed  with  loam  and  sand,  for  potting  Ferns  in,  and 

i o lfcbe  of  ai*y  use  in  a vegetable  or  flower  gar- 

den r — W.  H.  J. 

89.  -Uses  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre.— I have  two  sacks 
0 Cocoa-nut-fibre  which  I used  to  cover  a large  quantity 
of  Hyacinths  in  pots  with.  I have  recently  taken  them 
out,  and  do  not  exactly  know  what  to  do  with  the  fibre 
Is  it  of  any  use  dug  into  the  soil,  or  had  I better  consign  it 
to  the  dust-bin  ? — G.  P.  O. 

90. — Chrysanthemum  Lady  Trevor  Law- 
rence.—Though  fairly  successful  as  a Chrysanthemum 
grower,  I have  hitherto  failed  with  Lady  Trevor  Lawrence 
(syn.  Mrs.  Beale).  I removed  the  July  buds.  Will  a more 
fortunate  grower  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  special  treat- 
ment of  this  variety  ?— Amateur. 

91. — Raising  seeds  In  a propagator,  &c.— How 

long  will  it  take  to  raise  from  seed  Chinese  Primulas, 
Tuberous  Begonias,  Carnations,  and  Cinerarias?  Also  the 
time  it  would  take  to  strike  cuttings  of  Carnations,  Helio- 
tropes,  and  Bouvardias  in  a propagator  heated  up  to 
say,  65  degs.  or  70  degs.  ? — Niphetos.  » 

— Plants  for  an  exposed  garden.  — My 

garden  is  on  the  wind-swept  heights  of  Westward  Ho  ' and 
much  dominated  by  breezes  from  the  Atlantic.  It  is  not 
a place  where  every  flower  can  be  cultivated.  Would 
someone  kindly  advise  me  as  to  what  might  be  attempted 
with  reasonable  prospects  of  success  ?— A.manishah. 

Raising  China  Asters  from  seed  —I 
should  be  glad  if  anyone  would  kindly  tell  me  how  to  raise 
some  good,  strong  China  Aster-plants  from  seed  ? Last 
year  I bought  a shilling  packet  of  Victoria  Aster-seeds 
from  one  of  the  leading  seedsmen,  but  1 only  had  very 
weak  plants  from  them.  1 have  got  a small  garden  frame 
—Disappointed  One. 

vvm  ~Llqul£'n?,anure  for  the  garden.  •fec- 
it ill  someone  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  right  kind  of 
liquid-manure  for  use  in  a greenhouse  and  garden?  Mv 
gardener,  who  is  not  a trained  man,  gets  it  from  a neigh- 
bouring farmer  and  uses  it  freely  for  plants  in  every  sta^e 
of  their  growth,  and  the  results  are  not  always  good  “is 
this  right?— Deborah.  h 

95.— VIoIbs  in  a north  border.— Would  Violas 
succeed  in  a narrow  north  border  in  front  of  a line  of 
Evergreens  I am  told  they  require  plenty  of  sun.  If 
this  is  so  would  someone  kindly  advise  me  what  to  plant  ? 

Geraniums  ” were  a failure  last  summer.  I wish  for 
something  neat  and  compact  in  appearance.  Would 
Iceland  Poppies  do  ? Locality,  Ramsgate. — K.  A. 

l inRiT^ntSaHS^a^°iT^  Hyacinths  — Will  someone 
kindly  state  what  is  the  reason  of  my  Hyacinth  bulbs 
showing  flower  directly  they  appear  above  the  soil  ? They 
were  potted  October  21st,  in  loam  four  parts,  leaf-mould 
and  rotten  manure  one  part  each,  and  plunged  in  ashes  in 
the  open  till  half  an  inch  above  thesoil,  then  put  in 
greenhouse.  La  I ranchise  and  Von  Schiller  are  the  worst. 

...-o' '7^kristrna.s  Roses  — My  Christmas  Roses  have 
"0‘d7  well  for  the  last  three  years,  and  I intend  to 
move  them,  as  I think  an  Araucaria-tree  which  grows  close 
is  the  cause  of  their  failure.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 

lik»nth»  ‘e  t0  move  the  roots?  'I  should 

like  the  present  bed  clear  for  the  summer,  but  on  no 
account  do  I wish  to  injure  the  Christmas  Rose  roots  by 
moving  them  at  a wrong  time. — G.  H. 

9\-A  durable  whitewash.— The  walls  of  my 
old  house  are  harled,”  that  is,  rough  cast  over  with 
lime  and  whitewashed.  I have  lately  put  up  at  con- 
siderable  expense,  galvanised  trellis-work  12  feet  high  I 
find  after  such  an  autumn  as  we  have  had  that  the  white- 
“aL*  *JomeSi  °9.  it  likewise  does  in  severe  frost,  and  to 
take  down  the  trelhs-work,  and  the  Roses  and  other 
thtTShit ,°«'-,lher  ry  -Ve,ar  or  even  every  two  years  to  renew 
L 1^,11, h t h.d°e8  Tl  lruProve  the  Plants.  Will  someone 

a whlte"'a9h . which  is  not  affected  by 
weather  ? Has  anyone  ever  tried  whitewash  mixed  with 
sheep  s tallow  t I hear  they  use  this  in  America. — Roy. 


99.  Marechal  Nlel  Rose  in  a greenhouse. 

have  got  a Mardchal  Niel  Rose  in  my  greenhouse.  It 
Wnnl!!e^!na  8h<?0,  ,°.nl>’.  an<l  't»  length  is  J feet  e Inches. 
I A 8ome0r“’  he  kmd  enough  to  inform  me  it  I should 
v niWWthm  a,00t  fron>the  tub  in  which  it  is 
1 £*?>’  mentl0n  that  it  was  only  last  week  that  I 
planted  it.  It  has  to  be  trained  up  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
greenhouse,  facing  south-east.— Marechal  Niel. 

sh1^r;Be?t,^pples  for  a roadside  garden.— I 

snould  hc-glad  if  someone  would  favour  me  by  answering 
flnesbon  ? I have  a strip  of  land  which  I 
should  like  to  plant  with  standard  Apples ; but  it  is  by  (he 
roadside,  and  so  convenient  for  bovs  to  rob  as  they  pass 

by.  \\  hich  varieties  of  Apples  would  he  the  best  to  plant 
so  as  to  he  unfit  for  use  at  the  time  they  were  on  the  trees  ? 

1 am  in  favour  of  late-keeping  Apples. ' The  land  is  light 
oam  ; subsoil  red  gravel.— Anxious  One. 

101. — Pruning  a Cherry-tree.— I have  a Cherry- 

tree  and  should  be  glad  of  a few  hints  as  to  pruning  it  ? It 
is  called  Governor  Wood.  Is  this  a good  variety  ? It  is 
growing  very  strongly-  and  threatens  to  become  too  large 
for  its  allotted  space.  Two  years  ago  it  had  five  shoots  on  it 
which  I cut  back  to  30  inches  long  each.  These  have  pro- 
duced thirteen  shoots  which  were  reduced  to  12  inches 
eaeh,  and  now  the  tree  has  a great  many  shoots  about 

2 feet  long  each.  It  fruited  a little  last  year. C.  N.  P. 

102. — Scoteh  and  Austrian  Brier  Roses  — I 
shall  be  glad  if  anyone  will  kindly  tell  me  the  difference 
between  the  .Scotch  and  Austrian  Brier  Roses  ? I have  a 
small -growing  Rose  that  has  very  prickly  stems  and  bright 
but  delicately-tinted  flowers.  In  growth  it  resembles  the 
Scotch,  but  as  I did  not  know  that  there  was  a yellow  Rose 
in  that  class  I supposed  it  must  be  an  Austrian  Brier  In 
a reply  in  Gardening  for  Feb.  13th,  upon  pruning  a Scotch 
Rose,  I see  it  is  a yellow  one  that  is  spoken  of.— All- 
wind's House. 

103. -Cutting  back  Aralia  Sieboldi.-I  have 
two  plants  of  this  in  my  greenhouse  which  I purchased 
last  April,  and  these  are  each  now  about  10  inches  high. 
They  are  growing  along  with  Cinerarias,  Pelargoniums, 
&c.,  which  are  not  at  all  damaged  by  the  recent  hard  frost, 
although  the  Aralias  are  looking  badly.  The  leaves  are 
turning  quite  brown,  which  was  not  the  case  before  the 
frost  came  ^therefore,  I conclude  it  to  have  been  done  by  the 
cold.  Would  anyone  advise  what  I should  do  with  them  ? 

Thatch1  t0  CUt  them  d°WD  t0  the  t0p  °f  the  8oil  ?~Black 

104. — Trentham  Black  Grape.— The  Black  Ham- 
burg  Grape  is  considered  by  many  growers  to  be  the  most 
usefu1  for  general  purposes,  but  in  some  climates  and 
situations  it  will  not  hang  or  keep  long  after  it  is  ripe  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  Trentham  Black,  which  under 
similar  circumstances  ripens  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Hamburgh,  will  keep  in  good  condition  much  longer. 
Vfll  any  reader  of  Gardening  who  has  grown  both  and 
tested^  this,  oblige  by  stating  his  experience  in  the  matter  ? 
AIkj  if  Trentham  Black  is,  or  is  not,  equal  as  to  quality 
and  flavour  to  the  Black  Hamburgh  ?— D. 

105--  Treatment  of  a Pittosporum.-Would 

someone  kindly  give  me  information  a9  to  how-  I should 
mai’ale  *Pl‘t“spon!ra?  1 bought  a plant  about  a foot 
and  a half  high  from  Hy&res  a year  and  a half  ago.  It  has 
made  no  growth  at  all,  and  is  no  more  now  than  a set  of 
sticks  with  a small  tuft  of  leaves  at  their  ends  ; still  it  is 
not  too  far  gone  to  recover  if  I knew  how  to  treat  it’ as  to 
soil,  watering,  &c.  I plunged  it,  pot  and  all,  last  summer, 
but  though  there  were  a few  of  the  deliciously-scented 
flowers,  it  seemed  to  get  worse.  I keep  it  in  a cool 
greenhouse,  but  since  the  late  very  severe  weather  have 
brought  it  into  the  conservatory,  warmed  up  to  55  degs 
and  60  degs.  at  night.  It  gets  plenty  of  air.— Yvery.  ' 


Plants,  d-c  Mr.  S.  Shepperson,  Prospect  House,  Helper 
—Agricultural  Seeds.  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dixon  & s5ns 
»““■  Agricultural  Catalogue.  Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber’ 
& Go.,  Limited,  98,  Southwark-street,  London,  S.E. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replie 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
admee  on  the  various  subjects. 

superbum  (W.  Jackson).- 
C >0U  have  a blue  Uendrohium  from  Manilla. 

hHrnl  Th»k  },’°U  a7  mi,taken  ; perhaps  you  are  colour 
blind  The  above,  I expect,  is  the  plant  you  refer  to 

Turk^RhXrk-M  B°  “ h>'  itS  8tron*  ™ell  of 


106.  A Chrysanthemum  query.— Japanese: 
Avalanche,  Ethel,  La  Tnomphante,  Mme.  B.  Rendatler 
Golden  Dragon,  Mons.  Bernard,  and  Edwin  Molyneux. 
Pompon  : Aigle  d Or.  Incurved  : Lord  Alcester,  Bronze 
Jardm  des  Plantes,  Golden  Empress,  M.  A.  Hargis  George 
Gienny  Empress  of  India,  Princess  of  Teck,  Mrs.’  George 
Rundell,  and  Mrs.  Heale.  Wermig,  Bronze  Queen,  Queen 
of  England,  Val  d Andorra,  and  L'He  des  Plaisirs  I am 
striking  cuttings  of  the  above  list  of  Chrysanthemums, 
but  want  to  know  which  are  early  and  which  late 
flowering  varieties  amongst  them,  which  would  do  best  for 
outdoor  cultivation,  and  which  for  a cool  o-reenhouse  ? I 
am  anxious  to  have  blooms  to  the  end  of  Januarv  as  I 
grow  cut  flowers  for  sale.  If  my  list  is  not  suitable 
will  someone  please  to  give  me  the  names  of  a few  bright 
coloured  ones  for  early  and  late  flowering  and  outdoor  and 
indoor  cultivation  ? — Nina. 

107. — Persian  Cyclamens— Will  “j.  c C ’’  or 
someone  else  kindly  give  me  a few  directions  on  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  Persian  Cyclamens?  Mine  have  not 
done  at  all  well  the  last  two  years,  although  I got  the 
seeds  from  a first-rate  London  house,  and  they  grew  well  • 
but  the  bulbs  have  not  developed  as  much  as  I expected' 
and  the  leaves  have  not  a good-growing  look  about  them! 
but  are  dry  and  leathery  looking.  Then  the  flowers  are 
few  and  some  of  them  are  ill-formed,  and  even  now  several 
of  the  buds  look  as  if  they  would  not  open  at  all  I have 
them  in  6-inch  pots,  the  best  of  the  bulbs  not  be’ing  quite 
2 inches  across,  and  potted  in  turfy  loam  with  a good  dash  of 
sand  m it.  They  were  repotted  last  spring,  and  then  I had 
them  plunged  in  a bed  of  ashes  on  a north  border  all  the 
summer,  watering  them  occasionally.  In  September  I 
moved  them  into  a cold  frame,  and  a few  dais  before 
Christmas  brought  them  into  the  greenhouse,  which  bv 
the  wav,  is  never  very  hot  in  winter,  as  it  is  built  against 
the  hock  of  the  kitchen  wall  and  heated  from  the  range 
with  the  addition  of  an  oil-stove  on  frosty  nights.  I placed 
them  on  a shelf  near  the  glass  as  directed  in  Gardening 
and  only  gave  them  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  soil  from 
getting  dry.  Then  a lady  friend  told  me  they  required 
saucers  and  abundance  of  water,  which  I gave  them  for 
the  last  month,  but  they  have  not  improved.  I wonder 
would  they  do  beter  in  a porch  ? I have  a glass  porch 
(due  south)  with  little  or  no  draught  in  it.  I have  to  clear 
cut  the  greenhouse  every  summer;  it  gets  so  dreadfully 
.iot,  notwithstanding  lots  of  ventilation. — An  Irishwoman. 


Catalogues  received.— Bulbs  for  Spring  Plant- 
ing. Messrs.  E.  H.  Kreloge  fe  Son,  Haarlem.  Holland. 

Grasses,  Clovers,  Turnip  Seeds,  d-c.  Messrs.  Hogg  and 
Wood,  Coldstream,  N.B. Florists'  Flowers,  Bedding 


house°rran/f  e prf 6 o planted  out  in  a green- 

,s®  <'f\  11  r. ).  —Orange-trees  succeed  very  well 
planted  out  in  a good  border  of  soil  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house  in  fact,  they-  generally  thrive  much  better  “when 
thus  placed  than  when  growing  in  pots.  Allow  plenty  of 
air  during  the  summer,  and  expose  well  to  the  li-riit  hut 
screen  them  from  hot  sun. 

uo-— Plants  for  windows  (W.  p.  Pi— strong 
young  plants  of  the  common  or  Veitch's  Virginian  Creepei“ 
Sweet  Peas,  Tropajolum  canariense,  Major  Convolvulus 
Thunbergias,  and  such  IpoimeasaB  linulata,'  elegantissima 
and  rubro-ccerulea  would  all  be  suitable  but  the  last! 
named  needs  very  careful  cultivation  and  a genial  climate 
ited  Ivies!'  ^ the  '10rth  windoW8  0,ll-v  trY  the  Ampelopsis 

ra11bl7rVin?D.t,  of  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi 

(O.  C.  It.).  -Merely  thin  out  the  long  and  bare  shoot- 
n?rV.‘.nrffthe  ^ strongest,  especially  those  spring! 

in£,  up  from  the  stem.  Leave  a good  number  of  shoots  for 
% and,  what  ?’ou  d?  °ut  cut  to  within  a 

joint  of  the  place  where  they  originate.  See  that  the 

good" turiy^o™m°VenShWl  at  the  r°0t'  U wiU  luxuriate  ir> 

U2.— Orchids  for  a cold  frame  (T.  B'  ) — I 

am  asked  to  give  a dozen  names  of  Orchids  which 
will  succeed  under  this  treatment.  The  following  are 
suitable  lands  : Bletia  hyacinthina,  Cypripedium  specta- 

tifnl!  dnCl,PUbeSCe-7S’  Dlsa  grandiflora,  Mgritella  angus- 
tifolia,  Ophrys  apifera  and  O.  tenthredinifera,  Orchis 
foliosa  and  O.  maculata  superba,  Satyriuui  atireum 
Serapias  lingua  and  s.  papilionaceo. — M.  B. 

uf1f1L3-,LafliauaU^“na,1,1S  (G-  -This  i9  the  name 

of  the  plant,  and  not  L.  Gouldiana.  There  is  no  difference 
in  either  of  three  flowers  sent.  It  is  true  they  are 
varieties  but  all  are  forms  of  L.  autumnalis,  and  No  1 is 
much  the  best,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  new  L 
Gou.diana  about  it  I am  quite  aware  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  the  ordinary  L.  autumnalis  sold  as  that  plant  and  I 
suppose  they  are  flowers  from  some  of  them.— M.  B. 

114.— Planting  flower-beds  (Planter).— yes  • the 
arrangement  named  will  be  a very  suitable  one;  but  we 
should  introduce  also  some  nice  fine  leaved  plant,  such  as 
1 Vanpit«l  AbutUon,  an  Acacia  lophantha,  or  a Grevillea 
robusta  or  even  a standard  Fuchsia,  in  the  centre,  and  we 
should  also  edge  two  of  the  beds  with  blue  Lobelias  and 
the  other  with  du  arf  Tropaiolum,  as  proposed.  An  edging 
of  Echevena  secunda  glauca  would  also  improve  the 
general  effect.  r 

0.H9;— Sweet-scented  flowers  (Romulus).— Yes  • 
Stocks  of  all  kinds,  Wallflowers,  Balsams,  Sweet  Pea- 
iRgnonette,  Roses,  Jasmines,  the  pretty  Schizopetalon  and 

o/thosA  nS<rf  " ^ SWCp  aFe  aU  sweet‘Scented  garden  flowers, 
Of  those  under  glass  Roses  must  be  always  included,  and 
also  the  old  sweet  Pelargoniums,  such  as  the  Oak-leaf 
then  the  Heliotrope,  Aloysia  citriodora  or  Lemon  plant! 
Hyacinths  Cyclamens,  Stephanotis,  and  many  other 
things  that  give  an  abundance  of  sweet  odours. 

■ — ’ Cat*1®ya  TrianaB  delicata  (T.  IT. ).—  This 

is  the  name  of  the  specimen,  and  not  C.  Tname  alba,  as  vou 
fondly  imagine.  This  is  the  variety  which  was  thought 
so  much  of  a few  years  ago  when  the  typical  plant  was 
known  to  im  as  C.  Warscewiezi,  and  it  is  figured  in 
Warners  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants”  as  C Warsce- 
vviczi  delicate  at  t.  4 Vol.  I.  It  differs  from  alba  in  hav- 
ing a tinge  of  light  lilac  round  the  mouth  ol  the  throat 
nearly  every  other  part  of  the  flower  is  pure-white,  which 

in  the  variety  alba  is  the  case.— M.  B. 

117.— Hyacinths  falling  in  glasses  (F.  G.  77. ) 
—We  fear  the  Hyacinth  bulbs  must  have  been  of  a very 
inferior  kind  not  to  throw  up  spikes  and  leaves  from  their 
appear  that  the  centres  of 
the  bulbs  are  bad  and  dormant.  It  is  not  possible  to  do 
anything  to  help  this  if  it  be  so.  The  shoots  from  the 
sides  of  the  bulbs  mil  give  it  some  weak  leaves  but  hardlv 
flowers.  The  bulbs  mil  be  of  no  further  use,  and  should 
be  thrown  away,  and  those  which  are  good  and  bloom  ever 
so  well  are  of  little  use  afterwards;  they  mav,  however 

Sorder  ht“e  b °°m  "eXt  -Vear  'f  planted  out  in  the  open 

tGres  R )-  - I cannot  say  if 
the  plant  of  this  species  will  flower  or  not  in  the 
coming  season  You  do  not  say  if  it  is  a small  plant  or  a 
large  one.  W hen  I was  a young  man  amongst  Orchid-  it 
was  always  looked  upon  as  a very  shy  bloomer  ; hut  I do 
not  know  if  we  have  now  a free-flowering  variety  or 
because  we  manage  it  better,  but  at  all  events  it  blossoms 
freely- with  us  now,  and  I could  point  to  several  gentlemen 
who  have  had  this  landa  with  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  two  hundred  flowers  open  on  it  in  one  season  When 
gTomng  it  likes  plenty  of  moisture  and  strong  heat  and  to 
be  fully-exposed  to  the  sunlight ; but  during  the  winter 
seaKin  it  should  he  kept  much  cooler  and  quite  dry. 

re8ting  season  for  Orchids  (D. 

Carrie)  -This  gentleman  asks  if  I do  not  believe  in  this 
system  for  Orchids  ? i es,  I certainly  do,  but  I have  found 
L „ ?,  env!>8:  th?  temPerature  is  far  more  efficacious  than 
the  old-fashioned  system  of  roasting  and  drying,  because 
under  the  last  named  rule  the  plants  shrivef,  thit  in 
the  case  of  small  ones  often  causing  death,  and  always  to 
my  mind  it  weakens  the  plants,  and  it  takes  a very  long 
time  to  restore  them  to  health  and  vigour  again.  In  the 
case  of  species  with  evergreen  leaves  it  causes  them  to 
fall  unnecessarily,  and  thus  the  plants  present  a bad  hare 
appearance.  I have  found  that  a low  temperature,  'with- 
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holding  water  sufficiently  to  cause  tho  foots  entire  rest 
without  causing  the  leaves  or  bulbs  to  suffer  much,  a 
far  more  efficacious  plan  than  roasting  and  drying.  I 
believe,  however,  in  some  little  drying,  and  in  fully  ripening 
lot  the  growths,  ami  without  which  good  flowers  calluot 
be  produced. — M.  B. 

120.— Acacias  from  seed,  <Stc.  (S.  A.  of 

varieties  of  tho  Australian  (greenhouse)  Acacias,  sow  next 
inom, If  (April),  in  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  peat  and 
loam,  pressed  down  very  firmly,  and  with  a little  very 
jsandy  anil  tine  soil  (about  equal  parts  of  sand,  peat,  and 
loam)  on  tho  surface.  Cover  tho  seeds  lightly’,  nlaco  a 
square  of  glass  over  each  pot,  and  place  them  in  a neat,  of 
05  degs.  to  70  dogs.,  shading  till  the  plants  are  up.  Keep 
the  soil  just  moist,  and  when  the  plants  are  2 inches  high 
pot  them  off  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  using  the  same  kind 
of  soil.  Grow  on  ill  gentle  warmth,  hardening  off  some- 
what towards  autumn.  Shift  into  larger  pots  as  they 
advance,  and  give  plenty  of  air  and  light,  and  not  too 
much  water.  Soak  the  seed  in  warm  water  for  twelve 
hours  previously  to  sowing. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  a/ooompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.  — ■/.  Morland. — I.  Davallia 
canariensis ; 2,  Aoiantum  reniforme  : 3,  Cheilanthes  fra- 

grans. F.  Howard.— Cattleya  Trianai,  with  a very  dark 

lip,  but  narrow  sepals  and  petals. J.  Dickson.—  1,  Den- 

drobium  infundibulum  ; 2,  Cattleya  amethystoglossa  ; 3, 

Dendrobium  crassinode. Old  Reader. — We  are  always 

happy’  to  do  our  best,  but  cannot  Undertake  to  name  such 

i scraps. J.  Southwell. — We  cannot  name  from  the  leaf. 

Wait  until  the  plant  grows  bigger,  then  you  may  spare  a 

shoot. A.  Boyd. — Looks  like  Cyperus  alternifolius  ; it  is 

a Cyperus  of  some  kind. A.  B. — Cannot  name  from 

such  a specimen. Flora.— 1,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ; 2, 

Appears  to  be  Lastrea  Fuenisceei  ; 3,  Send  again  when 
fertile  ; 4,  A Lastrea  ; 5,  Polystichum  capense  ; 6,  Poly- 

stichum  angulare. E.  Jackson.— Leslia  anceps  safely 

to  hand. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
i,  take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Nina. — Apply  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 

Tottenham,  London. Hr.  II.  G. — Apply  to  Messrs. 

James  Veitch  & Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King’s-road. 

Chelsea,  London. T.  M.  B. — Apple  grafts  : Apply  to 

Messrs.  Geo.  Buuyard&Co.,  Maidstone,  Kent. Gowan. 

— The  Tea-leaves,  &c.,  are  of  no  special  value  as  manure, 

C.  W. — Apply  to  one  of  the  advertisers  of  hot-water 

boilers,  Ac.,  in  Gardening. 


POULTRY  & RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

121.— Water  for  Ducks.— Will  “ Doulting  ” kindly 
(tell  me  if  water  is  necessary,  other  than  drinking  supplies, 
for  Ducks  in  order  that  their  eggs  should  hatch  ? It  is 
generally  thought  so,  but  experienced  breeders  may  have 
itried  with  and  without  water. — Robin. 

<122.  — Fowls  not  laying.— Will  “Doulting”  kindly 
"tell  me  why  my  fowls  do  not  lay  ? I have  forty , 
principally  Silver  Wyandottes.  Four  of  these  fowls 
have  laid  eggs,  but  the  others,  which  are  nine  months 
old,  have  not  laid.  The  others  were  pullets  last  year. 
I boil  small  Potatoes  in  the  morning  and  mash  with 
a few  handfuls  of  Oatmeal.  I give  it  to  them  hot 
and  they  have  plenty  of  it.  I do  not  feed  at  midday  as 
they  have  the  run  of  a large  meadow.  An  hour  before 
roosting-time  I feed  with  hard  Corn  (Wheat  now,  but  have 
been  feeding  principally  with  Maize  during  the  cold 
•weather.  Good  Barley  and  Oats  I could  not  get),  allowing 
for  each  bird  as  much  as  I can  take  up  with  one  hand. 
They  have  a warm  roosting-place  and  plenty  of  grit,  and  are 
kept  clean.  They  all  look  very  healthy.  I get  about  three 
•eggs  daily.  I may  say  I have  kept  poultry  for  years,  and 
never  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  a good  supply  of  eggs 
(until  I began  with  the  Silver  Wyandottes.  Since  I have 
lhad  nothing  but  loss  and  disappointment.  I shall  feel 
greatly  obliged  if  “Doulting”  will  state  if  there  is  any 
fault  in  the  feeding? — One  Perplexed. 

REPLIES. 

30  42.— Book  on  poultry-keeping.— “ Y.  E.  B. 
should  procure  the  work  entitled  “ Table  and  Market 
Poultry,”  price  half-a-crown,  published  at  the  Field  office. 
The  article  on  hatching  chickens,  which  appeared  on  page 
632  of  Gardening,  forms  one  of  the  chapters,  and  is  a fair 
sample  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  Also  see  review  of 
same  work  in  last  week's  issue  of  Gardening. — Doulting. 

3094.  — A fowl  run. — Three  feet  is  very  narrow  for  a 
run,  but  if  no  more  width  can  be  given  I should  say  it 
must  at  least  be  18  feet  long,  or  the  fowls  will  be  muoh  too 
crowded  ; but  why  put  two  cocks  with  six  hens  ? One  is 
quite  enough,  and  they  would  inevitably  fight.— Cvmro. 

A fowl  run  of  this  width  should  not  be  less  than 

20  feet  in  length. — N.  Brooks. 

3095. — Buying  fowls  for  profit.— For  the  sake  of 
eggs  or  for  rearing  chickens  you  should  get  in  j our  stock, 
at  once.  Early  chickens  pay  best.— Cvmro. 

— - I should  buy  the  fowls  now.— N.  Brooks. 

3096. — Fowls  for  profit.— “ The  best  fowls  for  lay- 
ing it  depends  so  much  on  the  conditions  in  which  they 
are  kept.  Hamburghs  no  doubt  lay  most  eggs,  but  very- 
small  ones.  If  you  want  only  eggs,  I should  say  Houdans. 

-non-sitters  and  very  constauo  layers  of  large  eggs. 

Cvmro. 

Houdan  Langshans  are  capital  fowls  for  lavin’ 


3097.-- Unhealthy  fowls.— I should  advise  "J. 
MoMutray"  to  kill  the  bird,  or  try  as  a remedy  bleeding 
by  opening  a large  vein  under  tho  Wing,  and  pouring  cold 
water  on  tho  head,— N.  Brooks. 

3304. — An  unhealthy  Bantam  fowl.— 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  obstruction  has 
arisen  in  the  throat  which  prevents  the  food 
being  swallowed  as  easily  as  was  formerly  the 
case.  If  this  be  so,  an  examination  should  bo 
made  in  order  to  give  relief.  It  is  more  likely, 
however,  that  there  is  some  brain  affection 
present.  In  that  case  I should  advise  that  the 
fil’d  be  killed.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  breed 
from  a fowl  given  to  giddiness.  Sometimes 
overfed  birds  are  affected  in  this  way.  These 
can  be  cured  by  feeding  them  sparingly,  avoid- 
ing all  forcing  foods. — DOULTING. 

3305.  — An  unhealthy  fowl.  — 

1 J.  1).  C.’s  ” query  was  probably  penned  during 
the  severe  weather,  which  often  affects  the  eggs 
of  the  more  delicate  breeds,  as  well  as  young 
fowls  of  even  the  stronger  varieties.  If  taken 
in  time,  it  will  often  suffice  to  give  the  bird 
warm  bed  on  straw  for  a few  days,  and  then 
return  it  to  the  yard  in  fine  weather.  Severe 
cases  are  less  encouraging  to  take  in  hand.  As 
soon  as  possible  in  such  cases,  the  affected  parts 
should  be  immersed  and  held  for  some  time  in 
warm  water,  being  afterwards  dried,  rubbed 
with  neat  brandy  or  whisky,  and  wrapped  round 
with  a flannel  bandage  or  cotton  wool.  Half-a- 
teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  should  be  afterwards 
given,  and  the  patient  put  in  a dry,  warm  place, 
being  allowed  warm  and  soft,  but  unstimulating 
food,  with  which  a pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
or  a few  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash  should  be 
mixed,  twice  daily. — Doulting. 

2303.— Uses  of  rabbit-skins.— There  is 
a large  use  of  and  a good  market  for  wild 
rabbit-skins.  They  are  sold  to  go  to  Germany, 
where  the  wool  is  closely  cut  oft  them  and 
made  into  the  best  felt  hats.  “ F.  S.”  need 
not  be  afraid  of  getting  too  many  skins,  as  many 
thousands  are  wanted.  Now  is  an  excellent  time 
to  collect  them,  as  the  wool  is  in  its  thickest 
condition.  When  taken  off  the  animal  it  should 
be  stretched  out  on  two  or  three  pieces  of 
stick  and  hung  up  to  dry  thoroughly.  If  laid 
in  a heap  together  when  raw  they  heat,  and  all 
the  skin  becomes  tainted  and  the  fur  then  falls  off 
useless.  The  Editor  has  my  address  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  give  “ F.  S.  information  as  to 
buyers,  &c. , if  required. — B. , Brixton. 


ARE  YOU 
BUYING 
TREES, 
SHRUBS, 
OR  HEDGE 
PLANTS  ? 


Catalogues,  with  dcooriptiond 

anil  price*  of  5 to  «00  of  the  moat 
uHeful  and  beautiful  Trees  and 
Hhrubs,  post  free. 

FOREST  TREES,  in  variety,  for 
plantations,  15s.  to  25s.  per  100. 
FOREST  TREES  for  villa  gardens, 
good  HteniB  and  heads,  12s.  and 
18s.  per  do/..  , 

EVF.KGREEN  SHRUBS,  in 
variety,  Os.,  9».,  and  12s.  do/. 
DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS,  in 
variety,  4h.  and  6h.  doz. 
RHODODENDRONS,  common, 
4e.,  6b.,  and  9s.  do/. 
RHODODENDRONS,  named, 
scarlet  and  other  colours,  24s. 
and  30s.  doz. 

GOLDEN  ELDERS,  finest  de- 
ciduous shrub  for  town  gardens, 
THORN  QUICKS,  extra  tine,  15s., 


. and  10s.  per  100. 

Clibran’s  Marke,>8tr'e-^ 


3s.,  4s.,  and  6s.  doz. 

20s.,  and  25s.  per  1,000. 

OVAL-LEAVED  PRIVET, 

Oldfield 

altbinchAm.  tfliui’dll  S SchesteR. 

And  Principality  Nurseries,  Deganwy,  Llandudno. 

SEEDSSEEDSSEEDS! 

Saved  from  Choice  Selected  Stocks. 

SmjAll  Seeds  to  the  value  of  5s.  Free  by  Parcel  Post. 
Peas,  Early  Sunrise 
Peas,  Stratagem 
Beans,  Broad  Windsor  . . 

Broccoli,  Early  White  . . 

Broccoli,  Purple  Sprouting 
Brussels  Sprouts, CoventGarden 
Cauliflower,  Veitoh’s  Autumn 

Giant  

Cabbage,  Nonpareil 
Carrot,  James  Scarlet  Inter- 
mediate  . . . . • • • • Is*  &L 

Lettuce,  Paris  White  Cos,  extra 

selected 3s.  Od. 

Lettuce,  All  the  Year  Round 
Cabbage  . . . . . 

Onion,  Brown  Spanish . . 

Parsley,  Fine  Curled  . . 

Savoy,  Drumhead 
Turnip,  Early  Sixweeks 

Tomato,  Trophy 

Not  less  than  5 lb.  or  \ bush,  supplied  at  lb.  and  bushel 
prices.  Orders  to  the  value  of  20s.  carriage  paid  to  any  railway 
station  in  England  and  Wales. 

Catalogues  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

B.  L.  COLEMAN, 

Seed  Merchant  and  Grower, 

SANDWICH,  KENT. 


MESSRS.  J.  McLACHLAN  & SONS, 

1Y±  Auctioneers,  Clapham,  S.W.,  aie  instructed  to  SELL 
privately  the  small  but  very  choice  COLLECTION  of  COOL 
ORCHIDS  belonging  to  the  late  Sir  John  Lambert,  K.C.B. 
The  specially  constructed  house  might  also  be  purchased  if 
desired.— For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Auctioneers,  as 
above.  


A f)  PACKETS,  40  NAMED  VARIETIES, 
7±VJ  genuine  FLOWER  SEEDS  (Asters,  &c.).  Is.  2d., 
free.  Seventh  season.— E.  BURKETT,  10b,  Westgate,  Burnley. 


BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  CLIMBER— American 

Bellbind,  large  pink  tlowers  ; also  Winter  Cherry,  orange 
fruit ; 3 roots  either,  Is.  Plant  now. — BROUGHTON,  Teston, 
Maidstone.  


-2  Boehmer,  6d.  ; 

Ada  Spaulding,  A.  Hardy,  J.  Lam- 


HHRYSANTHEMUMS 

d W.  W.  Coles,  4d.  ; Ada  Si 
bert,  M.  Dufosse,  Violet  Rose,  3d.  each  ; Sarah  Owen,  Stan- 
stead  White,  Stanstead  Surprise,  Sunflower,  2d.  each  ; E. 
Molyneux,  Comte  de  Gerwiny,  ljd.  each  ; 200  choice  Exhibi- 
tion vars.,  purchasers'  selection,  from  Is.  6d.  dozen.  List 
free.— H.  WOOLMAN,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham. . 


HHRYSANTHEM.UM  Growing.— Two  recipes 
L)  for  Chemical  Manures  used  by  a successful  exhibitor. 
One  iu  potting-soil,  other  for  watering  ; also  one  for  Tomatoes. 
The  3,  7 stamps.— H.  WOODMAN.  Small  Heath,  Birmingham. 

Begonias  \ begonias  splendid  tubers, 

extra  good  strain,  2s.  3d.  per  doz.,  15s.  per  100.— 
WESTON,  Cavendish  Nursery,  Balham. 


14s.  Od.  per  bush. 

8d.  per  qt. 

21s.  Od. 

101.  „ 

8s.  Od. 

5d.  „ 

5s.  Od. 

per  lb. 

6d.  per  oz. 

2s.  6d. 

4d.  „ 

2s.  6d. 

M 

4d.  „ 

8s.  Od. 

9d.  „ 

3s.  Od. 

4d.  „ 

.. 

2d.  „ 

*. 

4d.  „ 

3s.  Od. 
2s.  6d. 
Is.  3d. 
2s.  Od. 
0s.  9d. 
0s.  9d. 

per  oz. 

4d.  „ 

4d.  „ 

2d.  „ 

3d.  „ 

2d.  „ 

3d.  pkt. 

SHILLING’S  SEEDS.  QUALITY  WITH  ECONOMY. 

rpWOPENCE  PER  PACKET.— Choice  Flower 

1 Seeds ; cultural  directions  printed  on  each  packet.  Be- 
gonia, Calceolaria,  Cyclamen,  Primula,  Coleus,  Cineraria, 
Ferns,  Auricula,  Verbena, Petunia,  Ageratum,  Aster, Nicotiana 
atfinis,  Abutilon,  Acacia,  Cactus,  Carnation,  Chrysanthemum, 
Cockscomb,  Dahlia  (single  or  double),  Edelweiss,  Geranium, 
Heliotrope,  Lobelia,  Mignonette,  Pansy,  Penlla,  Ten-week 
Stock,  Zinnia,  &c.  One  shilling's-worth  and  over  post  free. 
Catalogue  jmst  free. 

C.  SHILLING,  Seedsman,  Winchfleld,  Hants. 


LOOK  HERE! 

DON’T  MISS  THIS  CHANCE. 

All  customers  whose  orders  are  5s.  and  upwards  are  en- 
titled to  6 Fine  Begonias  Bulbs  gratis. 
Orders  of  10s.  and  upwards  are  entitled  to 

6 Begonias  and  3 foliage  or  flowering  Green- 
house Plants  gratis. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  for  our  List  of  Choice  Plants  and  Seeds. 

KNIGHT,  CLARK,  & Co.  (late  B.  W.  Knight  of  Battle)* 
WesthJfci  Nursery,  Langney,  Eastbourne. 


’ and. 


A GEM  FOR  HANGING-BASKETS— Trail- 

ing  Bellflower  (Campanula  fragilis),  wreaths  of  lovely 
salver-shaped  blue  flowers,  3 good  plants,  Is.,  free,  with  cul- 
tural directions. — RAYNER,  Avenue,  Southampton. 


WINTER 

’ Christmas 


HELIOTROPE.  — Blooms  at 

Christmas  ip  open  air  : delicious  perfume,  noble  foliage, 
quite  hardy,  flourishes  anywhere,  increases  rapidly ; 4 for  Is., 
free,  with  directions.— RAYNER. 

HI  ANT  PRIMROSE  OF  JAPAN  (Primula 

japonica),  2 feet  high ; all  colours  between  pure  white  and 
the  deepest  crimsons  and  purples;  quite  hardy,  easily  grown. 
2 for  Is.,  free,  with  cultural  directions.— RAYNER. 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOL>&L, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  G.  H.  WITH , F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.,  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin . 

Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may- 
be largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 

JAKEMAN  & CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford. 


A 


BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  CLIMBER.  — 

American  Bellbind.  Grows  20  ft.  in  season,  festoons 
balconies,  &e. ; covered  enormous  rose-pink  trumpet-shaped 
blossoms  all  summer.  2 for  Is.,  free,  with  cultural  directions. 
—RAYNER,  as  above. 

UERNS  FROM  DEVONSHIRE.— 30,  Parcel 

■L  Post,  value  2s.  3d. ; 50  large,  11  varieties,  3s.  6d. ; 100,  7s., 
package  included,  correctly  named,  large  or  small.  — 

T.  MURLEY,  Lynton,  N.  Devon. 

TTBV0N  & CORN  WALL  ROCKERY  FERNS, 
including  Osmunda  regalis,  50,  3s. ; 100,  5s. ; extra  large, 

table,  and  may  be  Hassed  as  ffie  ^st'foP’thriWa^J 

in  confinement.— N.  Brooks  ^ 100,  4*,  free.— BROWN,  Brookader,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 


SPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER.— 12  Double  Ivy 

IO  Geraniums,  Is.  3d. : 12  mixed  Geraniums,  Is.  3d.,  free.— 
A.  TOMKIN,  Florist,  Sidcnp,  Kent. 

T ILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY,  strong  flowering 

-Li  crowns,  flower  this  spring.  Is.  fid.  100;  12s.  1,000.— G 
SYMONS,  65,  East-street,  Horncastle. 

MARGUERITES,  yellow  or  white,  Fuchsias, 

1V1  Elaine,  Desgrange  Chrysanthemums,  Ivy  Geraniums,  Is. 
doz.,  6s.  100,  delivrd.— WILLIAMS,  Fulking,  Seeding,  Sussex 

i(  pACTI.”—  Choice  and  rare,  pure  white, 

VJ  yellow,  scarlet,  crimson,  salmon,  and  other  shades; 
produce  marvellous  flowers,  some  over  4 ft.  in  circumference  ; 
(5  beauties,  free,  for  7s.  fid. — J.  GOODE  . F.R.H.S.,  Buchamp, 
Clare,  Suffolk, 


TOM1TOES.— B.  GREAVES,  Carlton-road, 

Worksop,  Offers  £2  in  PRIZES-First  25s.  , Second , 
15s.  at  Worksop  Rose  Show,  July  21st,  1892,  for  THREE 
BEST  TOMATOES : points  considered : weight,  shape,  colour. 
B.  Greaves  “ No.  30  ” is  one  of  the  very  best  in  every ■ point,  and 
a wonderful  cropper.  Seeds,  Is.  y . per  packet ; Plants,  3 for 
Is.  3d.  Special  Prize  IQs  for  the  Best  Brace  of  Cucumbers  at 
the  same  Show.  Seeds)  6d.  per  packet ; Plants,  Is.  eaehi 
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it  is  AN 

ACKNOWLEDGED  FACT 

That  well-selected 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials, 

Carefully  planted,  are  far  more  effective  in  the 
Flower  Garden  than  summer  bedding  plants,  and 
they  produce  dowers  in  greater  abundance. 

The  question  is  “ Where,  can  they  he  obtained  ?” 
At  R.  H.  VERTEGANS  & CO.’S,  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Chad  Valley,  Birmingham, 
as  thoir  stock  of  this  class  of  plants  iR  most  unique 
and  very  extensive,  consisting  of  many  thousands, 
in  and  out  of  pots,  all  of  which  are  strong  and 
healthy,  and  invariably  give  universal  satisfaction. 

The  following  are  a few  of  the  numerous  proofs  we 
have  received  of  the  satisfaction  given 
“ Gosforth,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  April  25th,  1891.— 
Dear  Sirs,  —The  plants  arrived  last  evening  in  excel- 
lent order,  exactly  what  herbaceous  plants  should  be 
—good  strong  clumps,  and  not  the  wretched  little 
seraps  that  some  dealers  supply.  Thanks  for  the 
extra  plants,  and  especially  for  the  Scabiosa 
caucasica,  of  which  I should  like  to  try  some  seed. — 
Yours  very  truly,  Ricud.  Welford. 

“Ashmore,  Helensburgh,  N.B.,  6th  June,  1891.— 
Mrs.  Paterson  encloses  Postal  Order  in  payment  #f 
the  plants  she  received  yepterday.  She  is  much 
pleased  with  them.  They  are  strong,  healthy  plants, 
and  were  most  carefully  packed.” 

“2,  Town  House,  Kirkcaldy,  26th  May,  1891.— 
Gentlemen, — Plants  to  hand  this  morning  in  grand 
condition.  They  are  what  you  state,  not  scraps.  - 
Yours.  &c.,  Jas.  L.  Lumhden.” 

“253,  High-street,  Exeter,  16th  May,  1891.— Gentle- 
men,—Basket  of  plants  received,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  selection.  I think  your  packing  is  ex- 
cellent, and  shall  be  much  pleased  when  wanting 
again  to  apply  to  your  firm.— Yours,  &c.,  G.  Piper. 

Write  far  thoir  Special  Spring  Lint,  as  it  contains 
all  the  most  useful  and  popular  varieties  in 
cultivation , giving  colour  and  height  of  each , 
post  free  on  application. 

Obs. : PACKINC  AND  CARRIACE  FREE. 

R.  H.  VERTEGANS  & CO., 

THE  OLD  NURSERIES, 

CHAD  VALLEY,  BIRMINGHAM. 


T/TNDLY  NOTE. — I guarantee  anything  I 

-Lx-  advertise  to  arrive  safely  and  give  satisfaction.  I strongly 
recommend  every  amateur  to  purchase  my  Gardening  books 
as  advertised  by  Morley  & Co.,  Preston,  asthey  are  thoroughly 
practical.  Rare  silvery-flowered  Edelweiss,  many  lives  have 
been  lost  trying  to  obtain  on  Alps,  2 home-grown  plants 
Is.  3d.,  free  ; brilliant  mixed  spring  blooming  Anemones  3o’ 
Is.  3d.,  free;  exipiisite  double  lilac  Primroses,  to  bloom  soon’ 
4,  Is.  4d.,  free;  double  white  Primroses,  4,  Is.  4d  , free  - charm- 
ing mixed  Auriculas,  4,  Is.  3d.,  free  ; early  white  Bride  Glad- 
ioli, 15,  Is.,  free.  Becertain  to  send  for  my  Catalogue,  specially 
prepared  for  Amateurs,  free.  Seeds,  bulbs,  and  lovely  old 
fashioned  hardy  plants,  etc.— W.  M.  REAMSBOTTOM  Geas 
hill,  Ireland. 


POR  quickly  covering  house,  arches,  arbours, 
grow  blue  Clematis  viticelli,  4,  Is.  4d.,  free;  exquisite 
large-flowering  purple  Clematis  Jackmani,  Is.  9d  , free  2 
3s„  free ; Virginian  Creepers,  rapid  hardy  climber,  4,  Is  "ad  ’ 
free;  self-clinging  Virginian  Creepers,  2,  Is.  6d.,  free'  old- 
fashioned  fragrant  white  Clematis  Elammula,  3 roots  Is  4d 
free  ; Sweet  Briers,  scent  garden,  4,  Is.  4d.,  free ; old-fashioned 
fragrant  Lavender.  2 good  plants,  Is.  3d.,  free;  rare  double 
Tiger  Lily,  4,  Is.  3d.,  free  ; glorious  scarlet  Gladioli,  18,  Is  4d 
free  ; a beautiful  contrast  is  white,  waxy  Hyacinthus  candi- 
cans,  4,  Is.,  free;  Gladioli  Colvillei  rubra,  very  beautiful  and 
useful  for  cutting,  24,  Is.,  free.— W.  M.  REAMSBOTTOM 
Geashill. ’ 

pLANT  soon  for  quantities  of  bloom  all  sum- 

J-  iner  and  autumn.  All  hardy.  Charming  blue  Campanula 
carpatica,  b,  Is.  4<1.,  free ; brilliant  mixed  Carnations,  6,1s  4d 
free;  scarlet  Carnation  Grenadin,  extremely  floriferous  6 
Is.  4d„  free;  superb  hardy  Perennial  Oriental  Poppy’  3’ 
Is.  3d.,  free,  the  most  noble  hardy  plant  that  grows*  Holly- 
hocks,  mixed  varieties  4,  Is.  4d.,  free;  dazzling  hardy  scarlet 
Lobelia  fulgens,  3,  Is.  3d.,  free  ; yellow  Evening  Primrose  ex- 
tremely pretty,  3, 16.  3d.,  free;  beautiful  claret-coloured  straw- 
berry flower,  Potentilla  formosa,  4,  Is.  3d.,  free;  showy  purple 
Stenoctis,  4,  Is.,  free.  If  above  are  once  planted  they  last  for 
years.-  W.  M.  REAMSBOTTOM.  Geashill.  Ireland/ 


BRILLIANT  giant  double  RANUNCULI 

give  abundance  of  exipiisite  flowers  for  cutting,  30  Is  3d 
tree,  plant  soon ; charming  double  while  waxyTuberoses  4,  with 
cultural  directions,  Is.,  free;  the  single  Begonias  are  siinnlv 
superb,  3,  Is.  6d„  free,  12,  4s. ; lovely  Irish  Columbines,  soft 
velvety  blooms,  splendid  for  cutting,  6,  Is.,  free  - scarlet  Del- 
phinium nudicaule  is  agem,  2,  Is.,  free;  for  sheets  of  charm- 
golden-yellow,  bloom  from  March  onwards,  grow  Doronicum 
3,  L.  4d.,  free;  rare  British  Holly  Fern,  with  thorus  like 
Miniature  Holly  leaves,  2,  Is.  Id.,  free;  no  flower  is  more 
beautiful  than  hardy  Iris  K<empferi,  exquisitely  marked  4 
Is.  4d.,  free;  Irish  Ivy,  splendid  climber,  4,  Is.  4d.,  free;  yel- 
low waxy  Winter  Jasmine,  blooms  in  winter  and  spring  3 
wee  plauts,  Is.  4d.,  free,  nice  against  house  front.— W M 
REAMSBOTTOM,  Geashill,  Ireland 


(GREENHOUSE  GUIDE,  /^d.,  free;  Outdoor 

~ Gardening  ,6Jd  , free ; Rose  Culture,  6Jd„  free  ; Poultry 
Guide,  . free  Thorotighly  practi-al  books.  Invaluable  to 
amateurs  —MORLEY  & CO..  Prest  i.  Lap 


pANSIES. — 25  superb  sorts,  os.  6d.  Prize 
, Aster  seeds,  Victoria,  12  sorts,  separate,  50  seeds  of  each, 
Is.  ; Prize  Globe  Quilled,  same  price.  Prize  Giant  Perfection 
btook,  8 sorts,  separate,  50  seeds  of  each.  9d.  Prize  Pansy 
Antirrhinum,  Viola.  Pentstemons,  Marigolds,  &c.,  6d.  packet 
Catalogues  tree. — OR  AMR,  Dunblane. 

nOUBLfc  PRIMROSES;  9 vars.,  double  Polv- 

rr  a.nth“6'  Carnations,  Violas,  Auriculas,  Roses,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  cheap  List  free.— HOPKINS.  Mere,  Knursford 

TTARD\  BRITISH  IERNS. — HavandLemon- 

x scented,  rigida,  Athyrium,  Oak.  Beech,  Parsley.  Robcrti- 
anum,  Ceterach,  lanceolatum,  marinum.  viride  Polvst'chum 
Cystopteris,  Filmy ; 15  distinct,  Is.  6d.  ; 20  large  var  2s  6d  ’ 
oO,  os.  -100;  .^narnei  carriage  paid.  List,  with  instructions! 
free.-“C.  HAlJibM  ORTH,  Rock  View,  Giilingate,  Kendal. 


ROYAL  BERKSHIRE  SEED  STORES. 

C.  FIDLER’S 


SEEDS 

Stand  Unrivalled  for  Excellence  of  Quality, 
Purity,  and  Cheapness. 


A FEW 

PEAS  qt. 

{button's  Earliest  Blue  8d. 
Harrison’s  Eclipse 8d. 


American  Wonder . . 
Pride  of  the  Market 
Voitch’s  Perfection 
Sharpe's  Queen  


. lOd. 
. lOd. 
. 8d. 
. lOd. 


PRICES. 

BEANS  qt- 

Minster  Long  Pod 5d. 

Harlington  Windsor  . . 6d. 

Impd.  Windsor  5d. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra la. 

Negro  Long  Pod lOd. 

Scarlet  Runner  8d. 


oz. 


CARROTS 

Early  Short  Horn  ....  3d. 

Early  Nantes  3d. 

Intermediate  3d. 

Other  varieties  at  equally  low  prices.  Special  quota 
tions  for  large  quantities.  Beforeordering  send  for  CATA- 
LOGUE and  compare  prices.  Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 
The  largest  stock  of  Seed  Potatoes  in  the  country. 


ONIONS  oz. 

Beds.  Champion 4d. 

Improved  Reading  . . 3d. 


C.  FIDLER,  Grower.  READING. 


ASKEW'S  CRESTED  NATIVE  FERNS. 
Splendid  varieties.  List,  $d.  Fern  Culture,  61d.,  free. 
W,  F.  ASKEW,  Borrowdale  Hotel,  Keswick. 


FRUIT 

TREES. 

Catalogue 
post  free. 

VIRES. 

VINES. 


Oldfield 

Nurseries, 

ALTRINCHAM, 


The  most  certain  croppers. 

Pyramid  and  Standard  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  best  sorts 
to  name,  18s.,  24s.,  and  30s.  doz. ; 
dwarf-trained,  for  walls,  &c.,  42s.  doz! 

Currants  and  Gooseberries,  best  in 
the  various  colours,  3s.  and  4s.  doz. 

Raspberries,  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  doz. 

Rhubarb,  best  sorts,  6s.  doz. 

Strawberries,  runners,  2s.  6d.  100. 

Strawberries,  in  21-inch  pots,  12s.  6d. 
100  ; 5-inch  pots,  25s.  100. 

Vines,  all  the  popular  kinds,  plant- 
ing canes,  3s.  6d.  and  5s. ; fruiting 
canes,  7s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d.  each. 

Catalogue  of  sorts  and  descrip- 
tions post  free. 

Clitan’S  -Market-street, 


MANCHESTER. 

And  Principality  Nurseries,  Deganwy,  Llandudno. 


DAHLIAS  IN  VARIETY. 

Fine  pot  roots  of  the  following  at  3a.  per  doz.,  packing 
and  carriage  free. 

CACTUS  IN  VARIETY 

P0MP0NE  OR  BOUQUET  „ 

SHOW  AND  FANCY 

sincle  „ ;; 

The  above  embrace  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation. 

VERTEGANS  & CO., 

The  Old  Nurseries, 

CHAD  VALLEY,  BIRMINGHAM. 


CJ.RAPE  VINES. — Canes  to  bear  10  to  la 

. , bunches  this  summer  in  pots,  7s.  6d.  each,  6 for  84s  car 
paid.  Figs,  2s.  6d.  each,  24s.  per  doz.— WILL  TAYLFR 
Nurseries,  Hampton,  Middlesex  ’ 


H 


"DRUITING  PLUM -TREES. — Absolute  clear- 

T 2?  n«Ten-7ea‘--obl-trees;  best  kinds;  sold  daily  for 

Is.  6d  to  2s.  6d.  each  For  5s.,  6:  for  10s.,  13;  for  20s  28- 
packed  and  forwarded:  100,000  Fruit-trees  for  Sale  — WTT  T 
TAYLER,  Nurseries  Hampton,  Middlesex.  ' 

ERBACEOUS  AND  A LPlNFf  PLANTS.  — 

Clumps  select  hardy  plants  for  Borders,  Rock  Garden 
&c  , comprising  Delphinium,  Gaillardia,  Phlox,  Pyrethrum! 
Potentilla,  Helianthus,  Lychnis,  Iris,  Campanula,  Saxifraea 
Gentian,  and  many  others  in  tine  variety,  from  4s  dnz' 
Collection  100  showy  kinds,  named,  25s. : 50,  12s  6d.  Orders 
respectfully  solicited.  Catalogues  free.— J.  COOPER  The 
Nursery,  Chipping  Norton. 

tT'UCHiSIAS,  double  aud  single  ; Petunias, 

, double  ; Heliotronium,  and  Coleus ; 2s.  6d  per  doz  ■ •> 
» iZV  ,v  u'  New  Coleus,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  Is.  each.— 
ALL1N,  Hemplands  Aursery,  Stourbridge 

SCOT  CH  PRIZE  PANSIES,  sample  dozen 

, fancy  vars..  4s. ; do.  show,  3s. ; Violas.  2s. ; herbaceous 
4s  per  doz.,  free.  All  named  exhibition  vars.  Descrintive 
Catalogue  post  free.  WM.  1NNES,  Florist.  Rothesay.  N B. 


PRIMROSES,  double  red,  do.  white,  is  • 

IT  Hepatica,  double  red.  Is.  3d.  doz  Daisie  . red.  do.  white! 
103.  Is.  9(1  ; oOO,  6s.  6d  ; do  aucubatfoha,  red.  do  white  foliage 
n ’I r i D 1 1 1 v variegated  100,  3s.;  500.  14s  . carriage  paid  - 
R E ITH,  Blacktop,  Countesswells.  Aberdeen 


PLA^  T ^PRIMROSES  on  your  banks. — 50 

|root^^Profitsfora  church.-MEE.  Barn.ngham 


BEAUTIFUL  BEGONIAS. 

A few  hundreds  of  my  splendid  strain  still  left.  Single 
mixed,  good  roots,  from  open  ground,  2s.  6d.  dozen  ; larger, 
??■  ™;.>  fp  colour,  4s.  and  5s. ; all  above  suitable  for  bedding. 
Beautiful  varieties,  selected  and  marked  to  colour,  for  pots, 
nr  vIm.  *•  ’ enperior  to  named  kinds  at  three 

o tSe  PI106'  Doubles  : a few  fine  vars,  to  colour, 
Is.  and  2s.  each,  10s.  and  21s.  per  doz.  Half-dozens  of  any 
above  at  same  rate,  with  3d.  for  postage  added. 

UNBLOOMED  SEEDLINGS. 

4**  rule  Begonias  are  sown  early,  planted  out  (or  potted), 
an  l bloomed  the  same  season,  all  the  best  being  picked  out 
and  sold  at  from  Is.  to  5s.  each,  and  the  remainder  disposed 
of  at  a lower  rate,  for  bedding,  etc.  For  years  I have  made  a 
practice  of  pricking  out  several  thousands  late  in  the  season. 
f.  Piv r ^dAomned  serdliiiQs,  and  it  is  an  indisputable 
iact  that  the  finest  flowers  always  appear  among  these  later 
and  smaller  seedlings.  Hence  every  dozen  will  probably  con- 
tain  two  or  more  plants  each  well  worth  the  cost  of  the  lot. 
ine  tubers  are  small,  but  perfectly  sound,  and  guaranteed 
with  ordinary  care  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Scores  of 
testimonials  similar  to  those  below.  Prices  : Single,  mixed, 
js.  3d.  and  3s.  per  doz.,  6 for  Is.  3d. ; doubles  (new  type),  5s‘ 
dozen.  All  free  for  cash. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

With  this  I send  you  a bloom  from  one  of  your  ‘un- 
Dloomed  seedlings.  I send  it  that  you  may  see  how  very  tine 
your  Seedling  Begonias  are.  Two  out  of  the  dozen  are  double 
whites,  very  perfect,  and  of  good  size;  whilst  one  of  the 
singles  is  magnificent  in  size  and  colour  - W.  G.  S.,  Lowestoft.’ 

. u-  uS  TT”,W<?U!^  t^ank  Mr.  Ravenscroft  to  send  her  a pkt. 
of  hisbest  hybridised  double  Begonia  seed,  and  only  hopes  it 
may  be  as  good  as  that  she  had  from  him  two  years  ago,  which 
produced  some  most  lovely  flowers.  One  white  was  the  admi- 
ration of  eveirone,  and  said  by  a professional  to  be  the  finest 
ever  seen  in  the  South  of  Ireland. — Monkstown,  Cork. ” 

Both  my  seed  and  tubers  are  this  year  far  finer  than  I have 
ever  sent  out  before,  and,  I believe,  unequalled. 

Seed  (sow  at  once):  Fine  single  mixed,  7d  , Is.,  and  2s.  pkt 
special  hybrid,  from  immense  erect  flowers.  Is.  and  2s.  Double 
mixed  (new  type).  Is.  and  2s.  Special  hybrid,  from  grand 
erect  rosette  flowers,  2s.  and  3s.  6d.  pkt.  All  free  for  cash 
with  order. 

Almost  all  the  orders  I have  had  so  far  have  been  from  old 
customers ; this  speaks  volumes. 

B.  C.  RAVENSCROFT, 

Ifield,  Crawley,  Sussex. 


C*LTPERB  GLOXINIAS. — Nice  little  tubers  of 

w the  finest  strain  in  cultivation.  Just  starting  into  growth, 
cannot  fail  to  do  well  and  bloom  profusely  this  season.  Mixed 
colours  (crassifolia  type),  many  erect,  3s.  and  4s.  per  doz.,  6 
for  Is.  9d.  Seedlings  from  fine  .potted  flowers,  4s  and  6s. 
doz.,  6 for  2s.  6d.  Cheap  to  clear  — RAVENSCROFT,  Itield, 
Crawley,  Sussex. 


TOMATOES. 

I make  these  a_  speciality,  and  am  now  booking  orders  for 
plants  from  the  finest  fruit  from  picked  plants  of  best  varie- 
ties only.  Seed  of  equal  quality  cannot  be  bought.  Perfec- 
tion, Conference,  A 1,  Blenheim  Orange,  ic.,  2s.  and  3s.  per 
doz.,  6 for  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  9d. 

New  variety,  “ Ifield  Gera,  the  most  solid  and  deliciously- 
flavoured  variety  in  cultivation.  Fruit  smooth,  flattened- 
round,  deep-crimson ; plant  very  robust  and  prolific,  with 
broad  horizontal  foliage.  3 for  Is.  6d.f  free. 

B.  C.  RAVENSCROFT,  Ifield.  Crawley,  Sussex. 


^AtlDY  ORCtttD  (Calopogan  pulchellus)  for 
pots  or  outdoors,  easiest  possible  culture,  a perfect 
: flowenng  bulbs.  Is.  6d.  each  ; 3.  4s.,  tree.- 

lAxLORb  Greenes,  Chipping  Norton  Junction. 


120  Bedding  Plants  for  5s. 

TA7ILLIAM  BADMAN  ofl’ers  his  os.  Box  of 

Flints,  containing  60  Geraniums,  of  sorts,  15  blue 
Lobelia,  10  Fuchsias,  10  blue  Ageratum,  10  Calceolaria,  10 
Sweet  Heliotrope,  5 scarlet  Tropteolum.  All  well-rooted, 
and  sure  to  give  satisfaction.  Half  the  above  for  2s.  6d. 
Post  free,  9d.  and  6d.  extra ; P.O.O.  with  order.  Amateurs 
having  small  greenhouse  or  garden  frame  will  find  this  a 
cheap  lot  — CEMETERY  NURSERY,  GRAVESEND. 

CRYSTAL  PAAjACIL 

The  Annual  Show  of 

SPRING  FLOWERS 

WILL  BE  HELD  ON 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  26th. 

Schedules  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Mr.  ».  G.  HEAD,  Superintendent  Gardens  Department 
Crystal  Palace.  Entries  close  March  19th. 

"ATEW  GERANIUMS. — Pearson’s,  enormous 

At  flowers  and  trusses  in  new  shades.  J.  J.  selection.  6.  Is  9d  • 
1-,  3s.  3d.— J.  JAMES.  Nurseries,  South  Knighton.  Leicester! 

"ATEW  Double  Ivy  Geraniums. — Flowers  equal 

A’  to  Roses,  in  new  shades  from  white  to  scarlet,  6,  Is.  6d.- 
1-,  3s,  J,  JAMES,  Nurseries,  South  Knighton.  Leicester. 

n ERANIUMS.— H.  Jacobv,  Eureka,  Olive 

Carr,  Niphetos,  W.  B.  Gem.  Is  9d!  doz.,  12s.  100;  Vesuvius, 
I>.  6d.  doz..  Ss.  100. — J.  JAMES.  South  Knighton,  L^icpster. 

A UKICULAS. — The  finest  strain  in  the  world. 
aa  Strong  plants,  Is.  6d.  dozen,  10s.  100.— JAMES  JAMES 
Nurseries.  South  Knighton,  Leicester. 

■pUCHSIAS. — B.  of  Cleveland,  G.  Roberts, 

A Lustre,  Improved  J.  Welsh.  Sedan.  Nellie,  6,  Is.  3d  — 
JAMES  J AMES.  Nurseries,  South  Knighton,  Leicester. 

pUCHSIAS. — D.  Fry,  Charming,  F.  de  Neige, 

, Bright.  Mr.  F.  Glass,  Msrginata,  6,  Is.  3d. -JAMES 
JAMEh,  Nurseries,  South  Knighton.  Leicester 

"PUCHSIAS. — L.  Blanch,  Avalanche,  M.  J. 

• Cfit^tien,  Duke  of  Albany.  Lye  s Perfection,  E.  Marshall, 
6.  Is  3d  — J.  JAMES.  Nurseries.  South  Knighton.  Leicester. 

"t1  UCHSIAS.  — Molesworth,  D.  Kaiser,  G.  D. 

t,  Channi,nS.  C.  P.  Prussia.  6,  Is.  3d.- 

JAJME?>  JAMES.  Nurseries,  South  Knighton.  Leicester. 

"pUCHSIAS. — Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  B.  Kind,  G'. 

, , I ■T;!?.1?' s Excelsior,  F.  E.  Topfcr,  6,  Is  3d.— 

JAMEs  JAME^  >ursenes.  Soutli  Knighton.  Leicester 

(CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  strong,  clean,  healthy 

y plants,  the  best  sorts  for  producing  a mass  of  bloom. 

f,ock  of  varieties.  Is.  6d.  doz..  free  - F 

^ HITE.  Rose  Bank.  Keighley 

DEEDS  OF  THE  FINEST  STRAINS.  — 
P Petunia,  striped  and  blotched.  Is.  per  pkt.  Sweet  William. 
Carter Auricula-flowered,  finest  in  the  trade.  Phlox  Drum- 
monai,  extra  fine  mixed.  Gaillardia  perennial,  newest  varie- 
ties in  cultivation.  Zinnia  elegans,  single  and  double,  finest 
mixed.  All  6d.  per  pkt  free  for  cash.  Other  choice  strains 
of  seeds  supplied.-H  F KOSOMAN,  F R H S„  The  Nurse- 
nest  SholiDg,  bouthamrton 


GARDENIN'  G ILLTJ STR ATE  D. 


No.  680.— Yol.  XIY. 


Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  "The  English  Flower  Garden." 


MARCH  19,  1892. 
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Compound  for  . . . . 33 
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of  a 37 
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Violas  in  a north  border 
Week’s  work,  the  coming 
] Window  gardening 


ROSES. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 

Whilst  passing  a suburban  garden  the  other 
day  I noticed  an  amateur  busily  pruning  his 
Roses,  and  thinking  many  more  might  be  doing 
likewise,  a few  words  on  the  subject  may  not  be 
out  of  place  or  without  interest.  At  the  outset 
I would  warn  readers  against  pruning  their 
Roses  too  early.  By  doing  this  the  lower  buds 
— those  which  are  to  form  the  future  shoots — 
are  pushed  into  growth  prematurely,  and  if 
severe  frosts  prevail  during  March,  as  in  this 
season,  these  young  shoots  suffer  severely. 
Indeed,  in  many  cases  where  this  takes  place 
the  result  is  a very  poor  display  of  bloom  during 
the  summer,  if  any  at  all,  and  therefore  it 
will  be  as  well  to  avoid  such  a calamity  if 
possible. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  whether  growing 
as  standards  or  dwarfs,  should  not  be  pruned 
before  March  is  well  advanced.  In  northern 
localities,  and  districts  where  spring  frosts  are 
usually  prevalent,  it  is  advisable  to  leave 
the  pruning  until  April.  The  majority  of 
the  Roses  will,  however,  cease  to  grow  long 
before  that  date,  but  readers  must  not  be  misled 
by  this.  The  experienced  Rose-grower  knows 
well  that  while  the  top  buds  of  the  unpruned 
shoots  are  growing  freely — only  to  be  injured 
by  frost  later  in  the  spring — the  bottom  ones  are 
dormant  and  quite  safe,  so  far  as  the  weather  is 
concerned.  Bear  this  in  mind,  then,  and  do  not 
prune  your  Roses  this  month  just  because  they 
are  beginning  to  grow  ; this  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  the  pruning  should  be  deferred.  In 
pruning  dwarf  Roses  the  shoots  made  last  year 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  4 inches  or  6 inches 
of  their  base.  Some  growers  prune  closer  than 
this,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a few  varieties, 

I have  never  found  the  advantage  of  so  doing. 
The  weakest  growing  kinds  I usually  prune  the 
hardest,  as  this  is  conducive  to  a stronger 
growth  during  the  ensuing  year.  All  weak  and 
spindly  growth  should  be  cut  out  entirely, 
leaving  only  that  which  is  likely  to  produce 
good  blooms. 

Standard  Roses  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
kinds  should  be  more  severely  pruned  than 
the  dwarfs.  The  shoots  of  these  that  were 
made  last  summer  will  require  cutting  back 
to  within  2 inches  or  so  of  their  base,  or  the 
heads  will  soon  get  an  ungainly  size.  So  far  as 
my  taste  goes,  however,  I am  not  in  favour  of 
standard  Roses,  inasmuch  as  at  their  best  they 
present  rather  a mop-like  appearance.  Still, 
many  amateurs  grow  them,  and  no  doubt  prefer 
them  to  the  dwarfs.  The  Old  Cabbage  Rose  is  a 
great  favourite  of  mine,  it  being,  in  my  opinion, 
the  sweetest  Rose  in  cultivation.  This  grand 
old  variety  is  of  easy  culture,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  flower  so  freely  in  some  gardens  as  in 
others.  I have  seen  it  trained  against  a cottage 
wall,  and  receive  no  pruning  whatever  ; but 
still  it  would  flower  profusely  every  year.  From 
this  one  would  be  inclined  to  infer  that  severe 
pruning  is  not  advisable  in  this  case.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  I know  growers  who  cultivate 


the  Old  Cabbage  Rose  as  a dwarf,  and  annually 
cut  their  bushes  down  to  within  a few  inches  of 
the  ground,  and  with  good  results,  so  far  as  a 
crop  of  flowers  is  concerned. 

Tea- scented  Roses,  being  more  tender  m some 
places  than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  should  not 
be  pruned  until  April.  Nor  is  it  advisable  to 
use  the  knife  too  freely  with  these,  merely  cut- 
tin ^ out  any  weak  growth  and  shortening  the 
stronger  branches  being  all  the  pruning  I give 
mine.  Here  it  may  be  of  interest  to  say  that  1 
am  acquainted  with  a garden  near  London  m 
which  two  fine  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  are  grow- 
ing, neither  of  which  have  been  pruned  for  years. 
Notwithstanding  this— what  some  would  term 
neglect — they  always  produce  a very  fine  crop  of 
bloom,  and  dozens  of  flowers  can  be  gathered 
from  them  early  in  the  summer  as  well  as  late 
in  the  autumn.  This  demonstrates  clearly  that 
pruning  is  not  absolutely  essential  where  space 
can  be  afforded  to  allow  the  branches  of  the  trees 
to  ramble  at  will.  Those  who  have 

Climbing  Roses  growing  on  walls  and  wish 
to  prune  them,  may  do  so  any  time  now.  As  a 
rule,  these  are  not  so  liable  to  injury  from  frost 
as  those  growing  in  the  open,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
as  well  to  push  on  with  such  work  before  the 
busy  time  of  seed-sowing  arrives.  Cut  out  all 
weak  and  straggling,  also  old  and  useless  wood, 
and  shorten  the  strong  shoots  to  be  retained  to 
a reasonable  length.  Tie  them  securely,  but 
loosely  in  their  respective  places,  and  avoid 
crowding  them  together.  It  is  most  important 
that  space  for  the  young  growth  made  during 
the  ensuing  summer  should  be  left.  C. 


Roses  for  wire  fences.— Almost  any 
of  the  strong-growing  varieties  are  suitable  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  chief  art  in  selecting  them 
is  to  choose  those  suitable  for  the  soil  they  are 
to  grow  in.  This  aspect  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  whether  they  are  to  be 
grown  in  country  or  town  gardens.  In  the  case 
of  Roses  for  forming  fences,  it  is  well  to  choose 
those  which  naturally  break  from  the  base  each 
year.  Shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plants  are 
invariably  strong,  and  these  tend  to  give  weight 
and  substantiality  to  the  plants,  as  well  as  being 
the  best  for  producing  quantities  of  flowers. 
Own-root  Roses  will  do  where  the  soil  is  suit- 
able— i.e.,  light  and  of  a good  depth.  But  in  a 
close  soil  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  them  on 
some  suitable  stock.  In  either  case  they  must 
be  strong  and  rampant  growers.  For  own-root 
plants  I would  choose  Cheshunt  Hybrid  (red), 
Celine  Forestier  (yellow),  Boule  deNeige (white), 
Gloire  de  Dijon  (buff-yellow),  Madame  Bdrard 
(orange  and  buff),  and  Madame  Isaac  Perritre 
(red),  as  being  half-a-dozen  good  kinds  for  the 
town  garden.  They  are  also  six  of  the  best  for 
any  country  garden,  and  may  be  supplemented 
by  F41icit6  Perpetue  (creamy-white),  the  old 
Cabbage  or  Provence  (rosy-pink),  the  Austrian 
Briers  (yellow),  Blush  China,  Mrs.  Bosanquet 
(creamy-white),  Aimee  Vibert  (white),  Coupe 
d’Htibe  (flesh-pink),  Coquette  de  Blanches 
(white),  Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet  (pink).  Vivid 
(crimson),  Monsieur  Boncenne  (dark-crimson), 
Climbing  Jules  Margottin  (cherry-red),  Climb- 
ing Victor  Verdier  (cherry-red),  and  Lord 


Clyde  (rich  scarlet-crimson).  All  of  these  are 
excellent  kinds  for  the  purpose,  and  will  thrive 
well  whether  on  own  roots  or  stocks.  In  close 
soils  I would  prefer  them  to  be  upon  the  Brier 
in  some  form.  Seedling  Brier  for  deep  soils, 
and  the  cutting  Brier  for  those  of  a shallow 
nature.  The  above  list  are  all  hardy,  and  will 
do  in  almost  any  country  locality.— P.  L. 

102.— Scotch  and  Austrian  Brier 
Roses  —An  amateur  could  hardly,  perhaps, 
tell  the  difference  between  these  two  Roses 
from  a written  description.  There  is,  however, 
a considerable  difference  in  them.  I lie  foliage 
of  the  Austrian  Briers  is  larger  and  a brighter 
green  in  colour,  and  the  spines  are  longer,  and 
they  generally  grow  to  a larger  size  than  the 
Scotch.  I am  disposed  to  think  that  the  Rose 
alluded  to  in  this  inquiry  is  the  true  Austrian 
Brier,  which,  as  I have  said  before  in  Garden 
ing,  is  very  scarce  in  this  country.  The 
delicately-tinted  flowers,  which  the  plant  is 
said  to  produce,  is  a distinction  that  could  not 
be  truthfully  given  to  the  ordinary  Scotch  or 
Austrian  Briers.  I therefore  think  that  the 
querist  possesses  a real  gem  amongst  hardy 
Yellow  Roses.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who 
will  tell  you  that  there  is  only  one  form  of  the 
single  Austrian  Brier,  but  I know  better, 
because  I have  seen  them  both  growing  and  in 
flower  in  the  same  garden.  For  years  past  1 
have  spent  much  time  in  hunting  up  these  old- 
fashioned  Roses,  most  of  which  I am  still  grow- 
ing and  I repeat  what  I have  said  before  in 
Gardening — that  they  are  the  only  \ ellow 
Roses  that  are  quite  hardy,  and  that  will  thrive 
in  almost  any  soil  or  position,  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  not  impregnated  with  smoke.— J.  L.  L. 

The  Scotch  Rose  (Rosa  spinosissima, 

syn.  Rosa  pimpinellifolia)  is  a very  spiny-wooded 
plant,  hence  its  specific  name.  The  Scotch  or 
Burnet  Roses  do  not  grow  more  than  1 f°°t  to 
3 feet  high,  and  are  compact  in  habit.  The 
Austrian  Briers  (Rosea  lutea)  somewhat 
resemble  them  as  far  as  the  wood  of  the  plants 
go  ; but,  as  a rule,  the  growth  is  a great  deal 
stouter,  and  often  reaches  from  5 feet  to  6 feet 
in  length.  The  flowers  of  the  Scotch  Roses  are 
very  small,  being  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Austrian  Briers  are  from  2-f  inches  to  3 inches 
across.  There  is  a difference  in  the  leaves,  and 
those  of  the  Austrian  Briers  are  twice  the  size 
of  the  Scotch  Roses.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  Scotch  Rose,  but  the  two  best  kinds  are 
a double  white  and  a double  yellow. — P.  U. 

99.— Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a greenhouse.— 
As  the  plant  has  only  been  put  in  the  tub  a week  it  had 
better  not  be  cut  down  this  year  ; but  you  may  do  so  next 
season  after  the  flowers  are  over.— J.  C.  C. 


Yes,  by  all  means  cut  the  plant  down  to  within  a 

foot  of  the  ground.  You  would  not  secure  a satisfactory 
bloom  upon  such  a weak  shoot,  and  unless  you  cut  it  down 
at  once  you  are  not  so  likely  to  get  good  wood  for  next 
year. — P.  U. 

78.— Roses  for  a London  suburb.— You  will  find 
Celine  Forestier  (yellow),  Alice  Grey  (white),  Aim6e  V ibert 
(white),  William  Allen  Richardson  (apricot  and  orange). 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  (red),  and  Mine,  de  Tartas  (red)  six  good 
Roses  for  your  purpose.  You  can  choose  which  colours 
you  prefer,  as  all  of  these  varieties  are  of  about  equal 
merit,  although  very  distinct.— P.  U. 

Next  to  Gloire  de  Dijon,  AimSe  Yibert  (white)  is 

one  of  the  very  best  town  Roses.  A good  companion  to  it 
will  be  found  i'n  the  Garland  (Hybrid  Climbing)  or  Ruga 
(Ayrshire). — B.  C.  R. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

I h?winfLe^°?iUm!  ^hich  have  1,eel1  flowering  through 
irUr, « bf  °Ut  ?°.Wn  a,ld  the  cuttings  worked  up 

into  stock.  I lants  rooted  now  will  be  useful  for  growinir 
on  to  flower  in  (i-moh  pots  next  winter.  The  cuttings  will 
“‘ke  lf-?la,ced  °vc'r  or  near  the  hot- water  pipes  ; they 
will  damp  off  if  placed  in  a close  propagafcing-frame.  Those 
ho  are  not  exactly  abreast  of  the  times  in  the  matter  of 
winter-flowering  Zonals  may  safely  get  Turtle’s  [Surprise 
an  unproved  sport  from  F.  V.  Kaspail  and  possibly  the 
I ord8Sohfh  dou  )Ie  for  cutting,  either  in  winter  or  summer  ; 
Lord  Salisbury,  magenta  ; Duke  of  Fife,  scarlet ; Beauty 
of  Kent,  salmon ; Mrs.  W.  Browne,  purplish-pink  - and 
Swan  ley  White  are  all  good  for  pot  culture.  The  advan- 
tage of  growing  a good  collection  of  these  Zonals  is  the- 
are  not  much  troubled  with  insects.  The  show  and  fancy 

aPne&T8a^h'S  fa9°n  a‘'e  a continual  source  of 
anxiety.  Leave  them  for  a week  or  two  and  thev  are 
smothered  with  green-fly,  which  necessitates  a couple  of 
fumigatmgs  at  least.  The  only  way  to  keep  the  show  Pelar- 
gonium clean  is  to  start  clean  in  autumn,  and  then  fumi- 
moderately  every  week  or  ten  days  ; it  will  be  found 
rhfa,ifr  th?,n  wftI1tm=  t'1!  the  plants  are  badly  infested  and 
?de/|.haVj  at  them  till  they  are  clean,  which  will 

ni  all  probability  leave  the  plants  in  a weakly  exhausted 
condemn  Groups  of  Freesias  are  charming  now?tC 
h dw,'f£  f0-g''°w  than  an-v  other  imported  bulb.  Sound 
bulbs  of  a fan  size  can  be  obtained  at  a surprisingly  low 
puce  per  hundred.  About  eight  good-sized  bufbs  are 
enough  lor  a (i-inoh  pot ; should  be  potted  in  soil  such  as 

oi°  a dlittleU!eab  6 f°!'  Hyaoinths-  Coi-er  about  half  an  inch 
oi  a little  less-not  more— and  stand  the  pots  in  a cool- 
house,  surrounded  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre  ; but  they  do  not 
require  covering  over  the  top  with  anything  ; ® they  are 

atjfhe  8tMt°UThp  r lt  ‘fF*8  t0  d'.'aw  the  plants  up  "'eaklv 
as  renuired'-  £ b-\be  !uoved  011  to  a warmer  house 
as  required , but  a higher  temperature  than  55  de^s.  at 
night  is  not  suitable.  The  first  importation  of  bulbs  geiier- 
ally  comes  early  in  the  autumn,  and  these  if  potted  as  soon 
as  received  may  be  had  in  bloom  by  Christmas  Anothe? 

r'bev  Ule3e  ’ ree?' 13  Possess  over  other  bulbs,  is  that 
the\  w ill  go  on  year  after  year,  increasing  in  numbers  and 
efficiency  it  taken  care  of.  Bare  places  on  walls  or  pillars 
may  soon  be  covered  by  planting  a free-growini  Iv  ■ 

'raw  ThffemlT’  nd  UNU>i  up  the  shoots  as  they 
„iow.  The  semi-double  or  double-flowered  varieties  of 

cLT  Turner  aB  “f  b6f  ““*<?.  Crousse,  Souvenir  de 
Chas.  Tinner,  Beauty  of  Jersey,  Mine.  Thibaut  and 

waff' Te  a 1 g00d.'1Iand  " hen  well  established  on  a 
£lass  thev  wffl  he  °°Ver  pllI,ars  or  10  Plant  baskets  under 
thmo-« 3i!  be  mo!'e  or  less  always  in  blossom.  Many 

sh  tfL  nn  ,°7  reqlurf  repotting,  in  some  caseg  merely 

moll  »n  . 1 • ge  pots  without  disturbing  the  roots  will 

soU  mav  !U  othei's  a good  deal  of  the  °ld 

soil  may  have  to  be  shaken  away  and  the  plant  started 

aj=a‘/?Jn  the  same-sized  pot.  Everything  depends  upon 
condition,  clean  pots,  and  drainage  properly  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pots.  Sweet,  whofesoine  soil,  not  too  Ion- 
aid  UP  to  have  lost  its  fibre,  like  turfy  loam  six  months  laid 
in  hulk,  mixed  with  a third  of  leaf-mould  or  peat  made 
sufficiently  porous  with  sand,  will  grow  anything  except 
ueate-iFonetS  FblCh  exp?rie?ce  has  proved  must  have  good 
Feariy  all  planir  ? ° ‘S  eS8e'ltial  t0  the  well-beinS  of 

Stove. 

Tuberoses  started  in  cool-houses  may  be  brought  into 
the  stove  to  develop  the  flower-spikes.  Keep  them  in  a 
fight  position,  or  the  spikes  will  draw  up  weakly  More 
bulbs  may  be  potted  for  successional  bloomin-  If  the 

-ettin-'a  ern^of  "fl  WeU  ripened  the,'e  is  no  difficulty  in 
Pi.  vf  «owf,rs  even  without  forcing  ; perhaps 
the  flowers  will  be  hardly  so  fine  as  when  helped  on  in  heat 

£ ve  oo'intmUOne  UN'1  Whe,‘  the  flower-spikes  are 
developing.  One  bulb  in  a 5-meh  pot  gives  the  best 

Jesuits.  Bouvardias  that  were  rested  after  llowerin-  and 
then  cut  down  will  now  be  breaking  freely,  and  the  youn" 
shoots  when  from  2 inches  to  3 inches  long  will  strike 

When  Fns„mn-iy  rpe.at’,  p,un=ed  >»  a brisk  bottom-heat. 
When  a sufficient  stock  of  cuttings  has  been  taken  the  old 
plants  may  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  in  sandy  peat  and 
eaf-mould,  with  a little  very  turfy  loam,  and  when  the 
loots  are  working  into  the  new  compost  the  plants  may 

nea  tbf  a Wa™  greenhouse.  aid  grown  ou  a s^e 
neai  the  glass,  watering  with  care,  and  shiftin'*  into 
larger  pots  by-and-hye.  Such  plants  grown  on  the  coo° 
system  will  come  in  very  useful  for  the  conservatory  in 
autumn.  Give  weak  soot-water  to  Gardenias,  and  propa- 

brisk  bottfm  hFaf  T ?Utting3,,°?  the  .voun-  shoots  to  a 
brisk  bottom-heat.  Crotons,  and,  in  fact,  all  stove  plants 
will  strike  now  in  a close,  warm propagating-case  I have 
often  rooted  Dracamas  and  Ficuses,  by  simply  plungin'*  the 

one°nftth1Ck  y a ^arm>  moist  bed  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
in  one  of  the  propagating-frames,  lifting  and  pottim*  the 
cuttings  as  soon  as  roots  are  formed.  It  will  be  nece'ssarv 
to  use  a thin  shade  in  bright  weather.  If  much  air  has 
to  be  given  to  keep  down  temperature,  there  will  be  dirti- 
?“%. 111  beeping  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  humid"  for 

rushing  ^out' Th  plefet: to  u!®  a shade  instead  of 
rustling  out  all  the  moisture  through  the  open  lights 

Jure  ThTw  P'-enty  °f  WOrk  the  syringe  toFlo,  but  be 
suie  the  water  is  pure  rain-water  only. 

Cold  Pits  and  Frames 

dinIU1Dlantsbefi££e'tnnand{n°-7  f?r  the  r,’moval  of  the  bed- 
“ Co,-.  ■ ' * °“n  fnut  forcing-houses.  Beddin- 
Geiainums  will  be  quite  safe  now  in  cold  pits  ff 
covered  with  mats  at  night  and  ventilated  freely  durin- 

be  sown  nmv  6 Shtoek<ilagAe  ?ardy’  JenJev  all,u'als  '"»st 
oe  soun  now  Stocks,  Asters,  and  similar  things  will 

grow  without  heat  in  a closed  pit  or  frame  - but  it  i« 
customary  to  start  the  seeds  in  a gentle  heat’ and  then 
move  to  cold  frames  to  harden  off.  Pits  and  f’rames  wtli 
be  in  demand  shortly  for  pricking  off  all  sorts  of  things 
and  tor  raising  Ridge  Cucumbers  and  Ve-etable  Marrows’ 
and  as  soon  as  the  Tomatoes  coming  on  h vvarm  houses 
hav  e made  some  growth  they  also  may  be  taken  to  a cold 
pit  to  harden  off.  But  the  covering  at  night  must  not  be 
neglected,  or  some  cold  night,  the  leaves  will  suffer. 


Unheated  Conservatory. 

P'a'1*'ed  out  are  now  blooming  freely  in  spite 
of  the  cold  winds;  the  latter,  however,  arc  not  suffered  to 
enter.  Gold,  drying  winds  rushing  through  young  foliage 
or  (lowers  are  always  injurious.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
give  air  oil  cold,  bright  days  in  March  only  a little  is 
admitted  at  the  highest  point,  and  if  a little  strip  of  can- 
vas  is  tacked  over  the  opening  the  coldness  of  the  wind 
will  be  tempered  in  passing  through  the  canvas.  Many 
things  in  the  bulb  way  will  be  starting  into  growth,  includ- 
ing Lilium  auratum  and  others.  Lilium  candidum  will 
soon  be  moving  Do  not  overwater  any  bulbs  ; thev  must 
not  get  too  dry,  but  I fancy  some  if  not  all,  the  trouble 
arising  from  fungoid  disease  is  due  to  overwaterin-,  both 
the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  The  Bride  Gladiolus 
may  be  grown  without  fire-heat,  only  the  pots  must  be 
plunged  m Cocoa-nut-fibre  deep  enough  to  keep  out  the 
frost,  should  it  penetrate  the  house,  from  reaching  the 
bulbs.  I have  ne\  er  known  Gladioli  to  be  killed  by  frost 
when  covered  with  the  usual  depth  of  soil  ; but  I have  had 
them  Irozen  m a store  room  during  a severe  winter  where 
they  had  been  for  the  moment  forgotten.  The  water-pot 
must  be  used  with  care  until  we  get  the  wind  out  of  the 
Si™  1 remember  a good  many  years  ago  that  in  a 
Worcestershire  garden  where  1 was  living  the  thermometer 
on  the  2 1 th  of  March  registered  2G  degs.  of  frost,  or  was 
down  to  G degs. 

Propagating-house. 

Cuttings  of  all  kinds  of  plants  will  strike  freely  now  in 
heat,  and  seeds  of  tender  plants  may  now  be  sown  with  a 
certainty  of  successful  growth.  Common  bedding  plants 
will  strike  quickly  in  boxes  of  light  soil  with  a sprinkle  of 
sand  on  the  top.  When  I used  to  bed  out  such  things  as 
Lobelias,  Alternantheras,  Coleuses,  &c.,  by  the  thousand 
the  cuttings  were  generally  dibbled  into  slight  hot-beds 
so  prepared  as  to  produce  a nice  warmth  for  a month  or 
so,  and  the  cuttings  were  dibbled  into  a bed  of  light  soil 
p aced  on  the  hot-bed  After  the  cuttings  are  rooted  the 
plants  when  hardened  off  are  ready  to  go  out  in  the  beds 
which  is  generally  clone  about  the  second  week  in  June 
Cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Ageratums,  Iresine,  and  Mesembrvan- 
theinum  cordifohum  variegatum  M ill  root  and  make  good 
plants  on  beds  of  this  character  at  a small  cost. 

Window  Gardening. 

Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  should  not  be  placed  in 

SnfX ^WS  n°WV  T£ey  wdl  do  better  if  kept  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house  India-rubber  plants  which  have  grown 
too  large  may  have  the  tops  layered  about  a foot  oi- 
ls inches  from  the  extreme  point  of  growth,  and  the 
wound  where  the  layering  has  been  done  induced  to  pro- 
£ueJ°,0tr  by  a ,covell'‘hr  of  da‘iiP  Moss,  which  is  tied  in  a 
ball  so  as  to  enclose  the  wound.  In  due  course  roots  will 

o I 0".’, and  1,16  top  of  the  Plant  can  then  be 
cut  off  and  placed  in  a separate  pot.  The  old  stem  cam  be 
cut  up  into  single  joints,  or  larger  pieces  may  be  used, 

’ *he  cuttings  into  a hot-bed  where  a tempera- 

tuie  of  80  degs.  or  sj  can  be  secured  for  a month.  Pot- 
,,°l|'}d  Palr?13  be  repotted  now.  Aspidistras  may  be 
di  .Kleci  u too  large  how  Chinese  Primulas  for  the  first 
lot  of  plants  ; sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  will  do.  Drain 
the  pots  well,  and  press  the  soil  in  firmly.  Sow  the  seeds 
thinly,  and  cover  about  an  eighth  of  an  'inch.  Lav  sheets 
of  glass  on  the  pots  till  the  seeds  grow.  The  Primula 
^cornea  may  be  sown  now  ; this  will  be  found  a very  use- 
lul  plant.  Sow  Cyclamens  if  not  already  done  ; cover  with 
bell-glass  and  keep  close. 


vineries  without  putting  sufficient  pipes  in  them  to  keep 
the  temperature  comfortable  under  all  conditions  of 
"leather,  and  unless  one  is  quite  sure  about  the  capacity 
Of  the  heating  apparatus,  it  is  best  to  let  the  Vines  break 
or  their  own  accord,  and  then  turn  on  the  hot  water  and 
keep  them  moving  steadily  till  the  sun  will  take  up  the 
running  ; it  is  better  to  do  the  work  in  spring  than  wait 
till  iiutumn.  Vines  breaking  must  have  the  weakly  shoots 
disbudded,  leaving  enough  shoots  to  have  one  at  intervals 
of  12  inches  or  so  on  each  side  the  rods.  The  ventilation 
of  fruit-growing  houses  requires  prompt  care.  The  man 
in  charge  of  forcing-houses  wants  all  his  wits  about  him, 
as  the  thermometer  soon  runs  up  under  a bright  Starch 
sun.  Give  air  by  littlcs  and  littles,  and  see  that  the 
atmosphere  is  genial  with  moisture. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Pick  a suitable  time  for  a seed-sowing  ; it  is  no  use 
getting  linpatientand  trying  to  rush  things  in.  Nature  will 
beat  the  best  of  us,  and  generally  by  watching  and  wait- 
jug  a good  seed  time  can  be  obtained.  Lay  the  foundation 
for  a good  supply  of  early  Peas  by  sowing  plenty,  and 
those  sown  in  the  second  or  third  week  in  March  will  not 
be  a fortnight  behind  the  earliest.  If  several  rows  are 
sown  on  the  early-  border  to  give  a supply  for  the  first 
week  or  ten  days,  then  tile  rows  sown  across  the  main 
quarters  will  be  coming  in.  The  same  thing  occurs  with 
earJy  Rcans  if  a few  rows  of  the  early  Long-pod  or  the 
early  ran  or  Cluster  are  sown  in  a warm  position  ; the 
latei  plantings  across  the  quarters  of  the  kitchen  garden 
will  come  on  in  succession.  I have  not  planted  the  earlv 
M azagori  Beans  for  years,  and  I do  not  know  anybody 
who  does  plant  it,  although  I see  it  is  still  recommended. 

1 suppose  it  is  hardy,  but  it  is  not  so  early  as  several  other 
varieties.  All  Beans  are  hardy  enough,  and  even  if  they 
were  not  so,  Beans  transplant  so  well,  I used  to  think  it 
ail  advantage  to  sow  in  boxes  and  transplant.  Sow  plenty 
of  Cucumbers  to  fill  hot-beds  as  required.  There  is 
nothing  better  than  Telegraph  or  some  of  its  varieties.  I 
rather  think  the  true  old  Telegraph  as  sent  out  by  the 
Messrs.  Rollisson  many  years  ago  will  take  a good  deal  of 
beating.  I am  growing  this  year  Lochie's  Favourite, 
which  appears  to  have  more  of  the  old  blood  in  it  than 
some  of  the  modern  varieties  of  Telegraph.  Get  the  main 
crop  of  Onions  in  as  soon  as  possible.  Make  the  land  rich 
and  firm  before  sowing.  Parsnips  also  and  early  Carrots 
should  go  in,  and  just  a row  or  two  of-  the  Turnip-rooted 
Meet  to  come  for  early  use.  Sow  seeds  of  Asparagus  and 
plant  root-cuttings  of  Seakale.  Plant  Shallots  and  Garlic 
if  not  already  in.  e.  Hobday. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

ifJS!,tuhwhuS.C0,mein,-1,ike  aii0"  this  season — let  us  hope 
its  exit  will  be  lamb-hke  and  gentle.  There  will  be  one 
advantage  in  these  piercing  winds-the  land  will  work 
well,  and  as  soon  as  the  wind  changes  some  of  the  hardy 
p?feJ-feeds,may  .be  30™h  and  such  hardy  perennials  as 
Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Potentillas,  and  Pvrethrums  may- 
be divided  and  transplanted.  All  other  herbaceous  stuff 
which  require  division  may  have  attention  anytime  this 
month.  Late-planted  things  will  not  flower  quite  so  well 
perhaps,  as  those  shifted  in  autumn,  but  a good  deal 

h!PH.Fd3tFP°n,th^-attenf'io,‘  given-  If  the  weather  should 
be  dry  after  planting,  give  water  and  use  mulch.  Late- 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Rudbeckias 
, Sunflowers,  and  Japanese  Anemones,  will  do  quite  well 

i1,?.--ediendi)°if  Ma''ch-.  Sow  Seeds  of  hardy  Primulas, 
Auriculas,  Polyanthus  in  pots  or  boxes  placed  in  heat 
Iceland  1 oppies,  it  not  sown  in  autumn,  should  be  helned 
on  in  gentle  heat  to  get  the  seeds  up  quickly  ; afterwards 
they  will  do  in  a cool  frame.  This  is  a very  good  time  for 
transplantin''  Perns  yvhere  too  crowded,  and  rockeries 
may  be  overhauled  and  the  strong-growing  things  reduced 
m size.  A top-dressing  of  good  soil  will  be  an  advantage 
now  to  encourage  growth  and  freshen  up  the  surface 
Prepare  sites  for  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias.  Border  Chrys- 
anthemums should  be  divided  shortly  and  replanted  in 
good  land.  The  later  autumn-blooming  sorts  should  be 
planted  against  yvalls  and  fences.  I do  not  think  it  is 
generally  known  what  good  plants  Dahlias  are  for  plant- 
mg  against  lo\v  walls,  and  when  so  used  what  a perfect 
blind  they  make.  The  wall  or  fence  should  be  wired, 
ana  the  Dahlias  fastened  to  the  wires  as  they  ^row  Sow 
more  Sweet  Peas. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  blossoms  of  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  likely  to  be  late 
this  year,  but  as  no  one  can  foretell  what  changes  may 
happen  it  \yill  be  as  well  to  be  ready  with  the  nets  or 
eoveis  to  shelter  the  blossoms.  It  is  not  wise  to  dogmatise 
oil  the  matter  of  covering  fruit-trees,  but  from  my  own 
experience  I am  not  in  fay  our  of  heavy  coverings,  as  good 
results  are  obtained  from  the  use  of‘  double  fishing-nets 
as  from  more  elaborate  and  expensive  covers.  Heavy 
coverings  are  very  yvell  if  they  could  be  taken  off  every 
fine  day  and  replaced  at  night : but  what  a business  and 
\y  hat  a danger  there  is  of  the  man  in  charge  some  mild 
night  leavuig  the  covers  off  and  waking  up  in  the  morning 
and  finding  the  ground  white  yyith  frost  and  snow  ! 
Everybody'  must  decide  for  themselves  after  taking  into 
consideration  situation  as  regards  latitude  and  climate 
and  a few  miles  either  way  often  make  a great  difference 

.the  liability  of  damage  from  spring  frosts.  The  late 
\ ines  where  no  fire-heat  has  been  used  are  dormant.  As 
y et  Alicante,  Gros  Colman.  and  Muscats  are  not  moling 
where  only  hre-heat  enough  has  been  used  to  keep  out 
trost  hardly  that,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  on  cold  nights 
One  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day  is  the  building  of 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Little,  if  anything,  is  gained,  as  a rule,  by  sowing  hardy 
annuals  outside  in  town  gardens  before  April  ; but  that 
tune  will  be  here  very  soon  now,  and  the  beds  and  borders 
ought  to  be  worked  up  to  a fine  tilth  on  the  surface,  and 
if  necessary,  manured,  though  the  latter  must,  of  course, 
be  attended  to  first.  Mignonette,  Cornflowers,  Annual 
Chrysanthemums,  Indian  and  Chinese  Pinks,  Godetias 
Coieopsis,  Minor  Convolvulus,  &c.,  are  always  useful  for 
cutting:  as  well  as  for  the  ordinary  decoration  of  the 
garden,  and  all  succeed  more  or  less  well  in  a mode- 
rately- smoky  atmosphere.  The  Major  Convolvulus,  or 
Morning  Glory,”  also  thrives  admirably  in  town  gardens, 
and  is  invaluable  for  covering  bare  walls  and  fences  &e. 
Sunflowers,  too,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Thev  are 
certainly  very  showy,  excellent  as  back-row  plants,  and 
will  flourish  where  comparatively  few  things  can  do  more 
than  just  exist.  Sow  the  seed  at  once,  and  plants  raised 
in  the  open  ground  are  always  more  sturdy  and  vigorous 
than  the  debilitated  “ spindlings  ” drawn  up  in  a°warm 
frame,  or,  indeed,  under  glass  at  all.  Where  there  is  little 
or  no  glass  a number  of  the  best  annuals,  tender  and 
otherwise,  that  are  usually  raised  under  glass  and 
transplanted,  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  if 
not  too  early,  and  with  less  than  half  the  trouble  will 
afford  much  better  results  than  by  the  other  method 
unless  unusual  pains  be  taken.  Phlox  Drummondi  for 
instance,  sown  yvhere  the  plants  are  to  stand  at  the  eiid  of 
April,  will  make  much  finer  examples,  especially  if 
judiciously  thinned  out,  than  seedlings  that  have  been 
coddled  up  and  probably  half-starved  under  glass  for 
weeks  before.  Asters  sown  in  patches  or  lines  in  May 
and  thinned  out  a little,  will  do  equally  well,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Balsams,  Zinnias,  and  many- others.  Stocks 
are  one  of  the  few  that  are  really  benefited  by  being  trans- 
planted. A good  deal  of  time  must  be  spent  now  in  prick- 
ing off  seedlings  of  various  kinds  that  were  sown  early 
under  glass.  This  is  in  all  cases  a necessary  operation,  for 
it  left  too  long  in  the  seed -pans  they  are  apt  to  fog  off 
wholesale.  Shallow  boxes  with  a little  rough  stuff  in  the 
bottom,  then  filled  with  light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  are  far 
superior  to  pots,  even  for  such  things ’as  Begonias 
Gloxinias,  and  Cinerarias.  Always  keep  them  warm  and 
close  for  a time  afterwards.  This  is  a good  time  to  sow* 
Cmeranas  where  the  atmosphere  is  pure  enough  to  allow 
the  blooms  to  expand  during  the  winter  ; but  in  verv 
smoky  places  they  cannot  do  so,  and  it  is  useless  to  sow- 
before  June  or  July.  Chinese  Primulas  for  early  flowering 
ought  to  be  sown  at  once,  aud  P.  obconica  sown  now  will 
bloom  abundantly  next  winter.  Spinea  japonica  coming 
Oil  noyv  in  pots  must  be  kept  constantly  moist  at  the  root' 
and  may,  indeed,  be  alloyved  to  stand  in  a saucer  of  water 
almost  constantly  with  advantage.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEKS  WORK. 

Extracts  f com  a fjardc.ii  diarx j from  March 
19fA  to  March  ‘26th. 

Planted  out  Gladioli  and  Hyacinthus  candicans.  The 
latter  looks  well  growing  through  Heliotropes  or  Verbenas. 
Shifted  young  Cucumber  plants  into  larger  pots ; the 
house  they  are  to  occupy  is  not  quite  ready  for  them  vet. 
\\  atered  inside  borders  of  earlv  vinery  with  warm  liquid- 
manure.  Gave  another  look  round  the  borders  with  the 
scissors,  and  rubbed  off  sub-laterals.  Started  late  vinery 
by  closing  and  turning  on  a little  heat,  to  keep  the  night 
temperature  about  45  degs.  for  the  present.  I always 
think  w hen  once  the  buds  begin  to  move  that  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  kept  fairly  regular.  Commenced  pruning 
Roses,  cutting  the  weakly  plants  rather  close  back,  but 
leaving  strong  growers  from  S inches  to  10  inches  long. 
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All  weakly  shoots  not,  capable  of  carrying  a blossom  are 
■lit  close  'back,  as  if  loft  they  only  1111  the  head  with  Hoft 
im-av  Sowed  Heeds  of  Carnations  and  (Jadlardiaa  m neat. 
Iivhen  lai'fte  enough  to  handle  they  will  be  hardened  oil 
in(i  pricked  out  in  beds  in  the  open  air.  Replanted  Hoa 
p Lnir  that  had  pot  a little  bit  ragged  through  much 
traffic.  Planted  a variety  of  creepers  on  a west  wall,  m- 
,, biding  l’vrooanthas,  V'eitoh’s  Virginian  ( reeper,  ()ld  t ,bina 
Ibises  Honeysuckles,  Clematis  montana,  and  (!.  1‘  lammula, 
and  half-a-dozen  plants  of  Jackman’s  Clematis  running 
through  the  whole  at  equal  distances.  Forked  over  and 
prepared  ground  intended  to  be  planted  with  choice  ever- 
L0  .„  trees  and  shrubs  shortly.  The  ground  was  trenched 
np  ill  early  winter,  and  now  works  well,  and  such  things 
as  Hollies  and  the  hardiest  of  the  Conifers)  will  stand  a 
•mod  chance  of  doing  well,  booking  back  and  calling  to 
mind  the  plantations  I have  helped  to  form  during  the  last 
forty  years  or  longer,  one  of  the  greatest  disappointments 
bos  been  the  Deodar  Cedar.  Forty  years  ago  there  was 
unite  a rage  for  planting  this  tree.  I know  of  one  or  two 
large  pinetnms  where  the  frees  have  done  well  in  sheltered 
; situations ; but  the  tree  is  not  hardy,  and  must  have 
shelter.  Cupressus  macrocarpa  lias  been  another  dis- 
appointment. It  is  a splendid  thing  round  the  west 
coast,  but  is  of  no  use  in  land  exposed  to  cold  winds. 

Not  far  from  where  1 am  writing  a \ ery  handsome 
j1  specimen  was  killed  by  the  cold  weather  of  90  and  91,  and  1 
have  a note  in  an  old  diary  about  the  fate  of  an  avenue  of 
C macrocarpa,  some  10  feet  high  and  doing  well,  every 
one  of  which  was  killed  by  the  severe  weather  of  1860  and 
’01 ; in  point  of  fact,  I have  never  planted  this  Cupressus 
since.  It  is  a waste  of  time  and  money  to  plant  anything 
that  will  die  when  the  thermometer  approaches  zero. 
When  twenty  years  old  these  trees  are  just  getting  con- 
picuous,  and  to  lose  them  then  is  more  disappointing  than  to 
have  young  plants  die  and  disappear.  I have  often 
thought  what  a debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  those  planters 
(the/ are  amateurs  chiefly)  who  year  after  year  buy  up 
the  novelties  and  plant  them  under  different  conditions, 
forming  the  best  possible  test  and  the  best  help  to  the 
nurserymen  in  bringing  such  plants  prominently  before 
the  public  if  they  are  suitable  for  our  climate.  The 
nurseryman  who  introduces  a new'  tree  or  shrub  expects  to 
be  repaid  for  the  trouble  ; but  the  amateur  is  guided  by 
love  for  his  garden  and  his  trees.  Shifted  on  White 
and  Yellow  Marguerites  into  larger  pots,  and  put  in  more 
cuttings  to  raise  plants  for  beds  and  borders.  Put  in  cut- 
tings of  Lavender.  Pieces  clipped  off  with  a heel  and 
planted  very  firmly  will  grow  and  make  nice  plants  during 
summer.  Pricked  off  more  seedlings  of  Musk.  The  seeds 
were  sown  just  before  Christmas,  and  the  earliest  plants 
are  now  growing  freely.  This  is  the  best  way  of  raising 
a large  quantity.  They  must,  of  course,  have  a warm 
temperature  to  bring  them  on  fast— 55  degs.  at  night  will 
do.  Looked  over  Cucumbers,  tying  down  shoots  and 
rubbing  off  male  flowers.  Planted  a warm-house  with 
Ham  Green  Favourite  and  Perfection  Tomatoes.  The 
house  is  15  feet  wide,  with  a path  down  the  middle,  and 
the  plants  are  set  out  in  rows  2 feet  apart  across  the 
borders.  The  plants  next  the  sides  of  the  house  will  be 
trained  up  the  roof  till  the  top  of  the  house  is  reached. 
The  plants  across  the  border  will  be  trained  up  stakes  till 
the  top  is  reached,  and  will  then  be  pinched  in.  Potted 
off  Tomatoes  intended  for  outside  planting.  A g'ood  many 
; of  these  will  be  a good  strain  of  the  Old  Red,  which  experi- 
ence teaches  me  is  the  most  profitable  kind  to  grow  in 
b .d  seasons. 

96.  —Unsatisfactory  Hyacinths.  —The 
number  of  inquiries  that  are  being  made  this 
year  about  Hyacinths  being  unsatisfactory, 
clearly  shows  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  somewhere.  The  bulbs  were  either  bad 
to  begin  with  or  the  treatment  has  not  been 
right.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  latter  would 
be  the  cause  in  instances  so  wide  apart — it  was  not 
certainly  in  the  case  of  this  inquiry,  as  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  the  bulbs  better  treatment  than 
they  had,  yet  the  majority  of  them  are  not 
satisfactory.  The  bulbs  must  therefore  have 
been  of  poor  quality,  and  I expect  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  failure  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  is  such  a rage 
for  cheap  bulbs  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
growers  to  give  these  low-priced  articles  the 
attention  they  require  ; it  will  not  pay  them  to 
do  so.  Years  ago,  when  it  was  the  custom  to 
give  10s.  and  12s.  per  dozen  for  Hyacinth  bulbs, 
the  failures  were  very  few.  If  those  who  are 
| disappointed  will  go  to  a flower-show  where 
prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  Hyacinths  they 
will  find  there  are  some  good  flowers  to  be 
obtained,  because  the  exhibitor  knows  that 
he  must  pay  a fair  price  for  the  bulbs. — J.  C.  C. 

93.— Raising  China  Asters.— As  you 
have  no  artificial  heat  do  not  sow  till  April,  and 
sow  in  pots  and  place  in  the  frame,  keeping 
close  till  the  seeds  germinate.  When  hardened 
off  a little  prick  off  2 inches  apart  in  boxes  or  else 
make  up  a bed  of  rich  light  soil  in  the  frame, 
and  prick  them  out  there.  If  the  plants  are 
ready  to  go  out  by  the  beginning  of  June,  that 
will  be  time  enough,  and  if  pricked  out  in  good 
soil  they  will  make  strong  plants. — E.  H. 

— — The  best  way  to  raise  Asters  from  seeds 
is  to  make  up  a hot-bed,  and  when  the  violent 
heat  has  subsided  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
fine  soil  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  be  placed  in  the 
frame,  so  that  the  heat  from  the  bed  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  considerably.  The 
young  plants  ought  to  be  pricked  out  as  soon  as 
the  seed-leaves  are  fully  developed.  Gradually 


inure  them  to  a cold  frame,  and  when  the  Asters 
arc  strong  enough  plant  them  out  in  rich  garden 
soil. — J.'H./K 

the  kitchen  garden. 

CAULIFLOWER  CULTURE. 
Cauliflowers  will  not  thrive  in  manure-sick 
ground.  What  they  seem  to  require  is  rather 
fresh  and  well-sweetened  ground,  into  which 
fairly  strong  manure  has  been  freely  dug  during 
the  winter.  Naturally,  they  will  stand  drought 
better  if  put  out  on  trenched  ground,  but  the 
surface  of  this  must  not  be  poor,  or  premature 
hearting,  usually  termed  “buttoning,  will 
take  place.  Where  the  soil  is  naturally  hot  and 
poor  and  manure  none  too  plentiful,  this  may 
well  be  concentrated  in  trenches,  the  latter  being 
only  about  three  parts  filled  in,  so  as  to  leave  a 
basin  or  trough  about  the  plants  to  facilitate 
watering.  This  precaution  is  particularly  needed 
where  the  gardens  slope  considerably.  In  no 
case  should  the  plants  lie  left  to  overgrow  each 
other  in  the  seed-beds  or  where  pricked  out, 
nor  ought  thev  to  be  long  kept  in  shallow  boxes 
in  which  some  of  the  earliest  may  be  pricked 
out  or  in  a root-bound  state  in  small  pots.  From 
seed-beds  the  plants  may  be  drawn  and  re 
planted  with  a dibble,  but  after  they  have  been 
once  pricked  out  they  must  be  transplanted 
with  trowels,  preserving  a good  ball  and  moist 
soil  about  the  roots.  The  small  Early  Forcing 


earth  up  as  they  grow,  like  Potatoes  ; but  it  the 
( Inions  are  required  for  keeping,  simply  press  the 
bases  of  the  bulbs  in  the  soil,  the  same  as  in  plant 
ing  Shallots,  and  cover  with  3 inches  of  rich  com ^ 
post,  forming  a ridge  over  the  bulbs.  I his  will 
crumble  down  as  the  season  advances,  so  that 
the  bulbs  rest  on  the  surface.  Plant  in  rows 
lf>  inches  to  18  inches  apart,  a;id  9 inches  to 
12  inches  in  the  rows.  They  require  good  land, 
well  manured. — E.  H. 


Cauliflower  “ Eclipse.” 

may  be  put  out  IS  inches  apart  in  rows  2 feet 
asunder,  and  the  Magnum  Bonum  2 feet  apart 
each  way,  this  also  being  enough  space  for  all 
but  Autumn  Giant  and  Eclipse  (here  figured), 
a fine  Cauliflower,  coming  in  about  ten  days  ear- 
lier than  the  first-named.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses these  latter  can  be  had  quite  good  enough 
by  planting  them  30  inches  apart  each  way, 
another  G inches  being  allowed  between  the 
rows  if  exhibition  hearts  are  desired.  Cauli- 
flowers ought  never  to  suffer  for  want  of  water 
at  the  roots,  and  in  a dry  season  it  pays 
better,  labour  and  water  being  scarce,  to  con- 
centrate all  that  can  be  spared  on  a few 
dozen  plants.  Directly  the  hearts  give  signs  of 
forming,  liquid-manure  should  be  used  very 
freely,,  strong  plants  to  produce  extra  fine  hearts 
requiring  as  much  as  3 gallons  at  one  time,  the 
dose  "being  repeated  every  three  or  four  days 
during  hot  weather.  To  have  perfectly  clean, 
well-blanched  hearts  with  good  solid  “ curds,” 
a close  look-out  must  be  kept  for  caterpillars, 
the  blanching  being  effected  by  tying  the  outer 
leaves  together,  so  as  to  exclude  light  from  the 
hearts.  A good  dish  of  large  Cauliflowers  has 
great  weight  in  a collection  of  vegetables,  espe- 
cially during  a hot  season,  but  it  is  the  small, 
close,  and  clean  hearts  that  are  best  for  the 
dining-f^bje,  these  being  cooked  and  served 
whole^q  ‘ , 

71. — Growing  Potato  Onions. — It  is 

time  tljes§  were  planted  now.  If  you  want 
large  bulb^i  plant  4 inches  or  5 inches  deep,  and 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a period  of  the  year 
when  every  day  needs  to  be  utilised  to  the  ut- 
most, as  seed-sowing  and  planting  are  the  most 
important  operations  of  the  year  in  the  garden. 
With  many  crops  any  undue  haste  in  hurrying 
the  seed  into  the  soil,  or  what  is  equally  as  bad, 
deferring  the  operation  too  long,  is  fatal  to 
the  possibility  of  getting  first-class  crops.  I 
am  by  no  means  in  favour  of  fixed  dates  for 
sowing  any  given  crop,  for  I believe  that  every 
cultivator  ought  to  note  the  results  of  his  own 
dates  for  cropping,  and  vary  them  according  to 
his  locality  and  the  kind  of  weather  that  pre- 
vails, as  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  catching 
the  soil  in  the  best  possible  condition  is  of  more 
importance  than  a few  days  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  following  are  the  crops  in  need  of 
present  attention  : — 

Asparagus. — When  a supply  of  young  plants 
is  kept  up  for  forming  new  beds  or  for  forcing, 
seed  of  the  best  giant  varie- 
ties should  be  sown  at  once, 
as  a small  plot  of  ground  will 
raise  plants  enough  to  occupy 
several  large  beds.  Sow  the 
seed  in  drills,  and  keep  clean 
during  summer.  The  young 
plants  will  be  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  for  plantingout 
in  beds  the  following  April, 
just  as  they  are  starting  into 
fresh  growth.  Old  beds  that 
have  had  a covering  of  manure 
roughly  spread  on  the  surface 
during  the  winter  should  now 
have  the  surface  soil  lightly 
forked  up  and  the  manure 
broken  down  finely,  all  stones 
being  raked  off  into  the  alleys. 

Beans,  Long-pod  and  Broad 
Windsor,  may  be  sown  again 
during  March  for  succession. 
They  do  not  need  very  rich 
soil,  but  such  as  is  naturally 
of  rather  an  adhesive  nature 
suits  them  well. 

Cabbage-seed  should  be 
sown  at  once  for  midsummer 
supply,  and  when  any  plants 
have  been  left  in  the  seed-beds 
during  the  winter  they  may  be  put  out  for 
succession  to  the  early  autumn  planted  crops. 
The  small  quick  - hearting  varieties,  like 
Wheeler’s-  Imperial,  Early  Rainhain,  and  Early 
York,  are  the  best. 

Carrots.— The  early  Horn  Carrot  is  a very 
useful  vegetable,  and  a small  sowing  should  be 
made  at  two  or  three  intervals  of  a month,  as 
they  are  far  superior  when  quickly  grown  and 
used  fresh  from  the  soil  to  Carrots  pulled  and 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Celery  should  be  sown  in  a box  under  glass 
and  pricked  out  as  soon  as  large  enough  under 
old  glass  lights  that  can  be  removed  as  soon  as 
fine,  mild  weather  sets  in. 

Cauliflowers  of  the  Early  London  or  similar 
kinds  may  now  be  transplanted  from  cold  frames 
to  the  shelter  of  hand-glasses  or  cloches,  as  they 
will  now  need  more  space,  and  if  there  are 
more  than  can  be  accommodated  in  this  way 
deep  drills  may  be  drawn  and  the  plants  put  hi 
them,  covering  each  plant  at  night  with  an 
inverted  flower-pot. 

Cucumber-frames  should  now  be  filled  with 
o-ood  fermenting  manure,  and  seed  of  the  best 
Frame  kinds  sown,  also  any  other  kind  of  crop 
that  it  is  desirable  to  prepare  for  planting  out 
as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable,  such  as 
Tomatoes,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Ridge  Cucum- 
foers  &c. 

Herbs  should  be  divided  and  replanted  on 
fresh  soil,  for  if  left  for  years  in  one  place  they 
are  very  liable  to  die  off  altogether  about  this 
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time  of  the  year,  while  young  plants  keep  quite 
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healthy.  Parsley  should  also  be  sown  for  the 
main  crop. 

LtTT0ci!  of  both  hardy  Cos  and  Cabbage  kinds 
that  have  stood  the  winter  in  cold  frames  or  in 
the  open  air  should  now  be  transplanted  on  to  a 
warm  border  that  has  been  well  manured,  and 
seed  of  both  kinds  should  be  sown  at  once  for 
succession. 

Onions  are  a very  important  crop,  and  the 
soil  should  be  very  carefully  prepared  by  deep 
digging,  and  working  down  fine  before  sowing. 
Beds  about  4 feet  wide,  with  alleys  between, 
are  the  most  convenient  for  the  cleaning  and 
thinning  of  the  crops. 

Parsnips  require  sowing  early.  The  drills 
for  seed  should  be  about  1*  feet  apart,  and  the 
seed  sown  thinly,  as  nothing  is  gained  by 
crowding.  J 

I eas  a,re,  in  many  gardens,  a crop  that  takes 
up  a deal  of  space,  for  if  a supply  is  kept  up  as 
long  as  they  can  be  obtained,  a good  many  suc- 
cessional  sowings  are  required.  The  first  crop 
is  now  sown,  but  the  second  earlies  require  sow- 
ing at  once.  I find  Stratagem,  Veitch’s  Per- 
fection, and  kinds  of  moderate  height  the  best 
garden  Peas. 

Potatoes  of  all  the  early  kinds  may  now  be 
planted,  for  if  the  seed  has  been  carefully  laid 
out  to  sprout,  they  will  be  in  fine  condition,  and 
must  be  carefully  handled  to  avoid  rubbing  off 
the  shoots.  Stretch  a line  where  the  rows  are 
to  be,  and  draw  deep  drills  to  lay  the  sets  in  • 
then  carefully  return  the  soil,  moulding  it  up  into 
a ridge  over  the  crowns. 

Radishes,  sown  in  a cold  frame,  come  on  very 
quickly  at  this  date,  and  make  another  sowing  oil 
an  open  border  to  follow  them.  The  Long  Scarlet 
and  French  Breakfast  Radish  are  the  best  for 
early  work. 

Spinach  of  the  Round-seeded  summer  kind 
should  be  sown  rather  thickly  in  drills.  It  is 
one  of  the  quickest  of  all  vegetables  to  become  fit 
lor  use. 

Tomatoes.  — Seed  should  be  sown  now  for 
planting  out  in  cold  houses  or  pits,  or  against 
sunny  walls  out-of-doors.  Prevent  them  from 
getting  drawn  up  by  giving  each  plant  plenty 
of  space,  and  keeping  them  close  to  the  glass, 
with  plenty  of  air  on  in  mild  weather. 

J.  Groom,  Gosport. 


8L— Melons  and  Cucumbers.— Unless 

there  is  a good  command  of  heat,  it  is  best  not 
to  be  in  a hurry,  as  if  the  plants  get  a check 
they  are  a long  time  getting  a fresh  start. 
1 lie  beginning  of  May  is  time  enough  to  put  out 
Melons  and  Cucumbers  in  small  pots  where  the 
space  for  the  hot-bed  is  small.  The  plants  may 
be  grown  on  till  quite  strong  if  there  is  con- 
venience for  doing  so.  The  Leeks  might  be 
sown  now  in  heat,  assuming  there  is  the  conveni- 
ence for  this,  and  be  shifted  on  into  5-inch  or 
b-mch  pots,  the  leader  being  pinched  when  two 
rough  leaves  have  been  made.  Plants  of  this 
character  turned  out  into  a genial  hot-bed  early 
in  Alay  will  start  away  at  once  without  check 
— E.  H. 
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HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

SEASONABLE  FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

1 he  early  Daffodils  in  their  numerous  varieties 
will  now  afford  excellent  supplies  for  cut-flower 
an  alignments.  These  will  be  followed  by  others, 
so  that  there  need  not  be  any  fear  of  sameness. 
Uaflodils  for  arranging  in  a cut  state  should  be 
taken  from  the  plants  before  they  are  fully  ex- 
panded ; they  will  afterwards  further  develop 
and  last  a long  time  in  good  condition.  As  Ion" 
stems  as  possible  should  be  secured  ; thus  when 
they  have  been  two  or  three  days  in  water,  and 
this  needs  replenishing,  a small  portion  may  be 
cut  off.  For  foliage  to  arrange  with  the  Daf- 
fodils, nothing,  as  a rule,  surpasses  their  own  ; 
it  is  the  most  appropriate,  and  at  the  same  time 
easy  to  set  up  with  the  flowers.  Should 
it  be  desirable  to  arrange  an  extra  large 
quantity  in  one  vase,  such  as  for  an  entrance 
hall  or  the  centre  of  a dinner-table,  then  addi- 
tional assistance  is  needed  to  afford  greater 
facility  for  the  prevention  of  crowding.  For  this 
purpose  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  shoots  of 
Mahonia  aquifolia,  especially  when  it  can  be 
had  with  the  deep-bronzy  tints  so  peculiar  to  it 
in  some  soils  and  situations.  A few  of  these 
shoots  should  be  first  placed  in  the  receptacle 


wiring,  not  even  gum,  so  much  used  with  some 
flowers,  being  required.  When  more  Daffodils 
are  to  hand  than  are  immediately  needed  some 
should  be  kept  in  a cool  dark  cellar  till  wanted. 
I he  annexed  illustration  shows  a free  arrange  J 
ment  of  Daffodil-flowers  and  Barberry  (Mali onia) 
in  a vase.  jq 


“ The  first  week  in  April  is  early  enough 
to  make  up  a hot-bed  for  these  plants  where  no 
other  artificial  warmth  can  be  obtained  in  the 
case  of  severe  weather  setting  in,  even  for  a day 
or  two.  When  the  plants  have  two  fully, 
developed  rough  leaves,  in  addition  to  the  seed- 
leaves,  they  are  then  ready  to  plant  in  the 
frame  ; but  should  the  frame  not  be  ready  for 
their  reception  then  shift  the  plants  into  larger 
pots  for  fear  of  their  becoming  root-bound 
which  they  ought  not  to  do.— S.  P. 


GO.— Galvanised  Iron  wire  pegs. -Galvanised 
\vre  pegs  do  not  injure  Carnation  layers.  I have  used  thou- 
sands of  them  made  at  home  from  16-vauge  wire  for  laver 

then!!— "e°S[T  Th6y  are  Ver'V  cheaP  : a bo-v  ca'>  "'ake 
— I use  hundreds  of  galvanised  iron  wire  pegs  everv 
them  -JC  Cnc ,0nS’  an<‘  ha' 6 ”0t  found  “■  injurious  to 

are  'v.eU.  ^Pted  for  pegging  down  Carnation 
lateis,  and  do  not  injure  them  in  the  least.— J.  D.  E. 

• Getting  rid  of  ants  in  a garden  — Carbolic 

acid  much  dduted  is  an  effectual  remedy,  and  does  not 
hurt  the  plants.—  M.  W.  Burnham. 


,;D™wmgs  for  Gardening."  — Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  svecimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
fo>  drawing.  The  drawings  so  mad  - will  be  < ng raved  in 
the  best  manner,  a,ul  will  appea,  in  due  course  in 
Gardening  Illustrate 


Daffodils  and  Barberry  in  a vase. 


intended  for  the  flowers,  and  somewhat  closely 
together.  Then  the  flowers  can  be  placed  in 
position  without  that  fear  of  overcrowding  which 
must  inevitably  ensue  if  some  such  means  is  not 
adopted.  In  all  larger-sized  arrangements  the 
flowers,  too,  should  be  proportionately  large  ; in 
similar  ones  with  only  a few  flowers,  those  of 
less  size  will  look  much  the  best.  As  an  instance 
in  the  latter  case,  what  a beautiful  effect  can 
be  made  by  a few  flowers  of  the  Yellow 
Hoop  Petticoat  N arciss  (N.  Bulbocodium) 
ith  its  citron-coloured  and  white  varieties  ; 
so  also  can  the  single  and  double  varieties 
of  the  Jonquils  be  advantageously  used,  and 
both  with  their  own  narrow,  Rush-like  leaves. 
For  bold  arrangements  nothing  will  surpass 
those  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  types  with 
their  own  characteristic  broad  foliage  to  accom- 
pany them.  Both  single  and  double  varieties 
are  alike  valuable  in  a cut  state,  but  they  should 
never  be  arranged  together.  Two  or  more 
shades  of  yellow  look  well  in  one  vase,  but  if  I 
white  is  used  then  one  shade  of  yellow  is  prefer- 
able. Daflodils  are  at  all  times  more  effective 
when  arranged  by  themselves  ; they  do  not  even 
look  so  well  when  associated  with  the  Polyan- 
thus Narciss,  much  less  so  when  put  with  any- 
thing of  quite  a distinct  character.  Another 
gieat  advantage  possessed  by  the  Daffodil  family 
is  the  complete  absence  of  any  exterior  aid  by 


37.— Flowers  for  window-boxes  in  a 
London  suburb.— “M.  M.  Y.”  will  find 
plants  grow  much  better  in  window-boxes  than 
in  the  sticky  clay  soil  described.  The  boxei 
should  be  well  drained  with  potsherds  and 
cinders,  and  filled  with  a rich  light  compost, 
which  can  be  bought  for  the  purpose  by  the 
bushel  at  a reliable  nurseryman’s.  “ Gera- 
niums,” Calceolarias,  Lobelias,  and  any  of  the 
plants  named,  will  grow  in  them  with  Tropie- 
lum  canariense  or  Tropaaolum  Firefly  (scarlet) 
at  the  ends  trained  on  string  to  nails,  so  as  to 
form  an  arch,  to  the  top  of  the  window. 
Begonias,  Ivy-leaved  “ Geraniums,”  and  many 
other  plants  can  be  grown  also  in  the  boxes, 
while  pots  of  flowering  plants  can  be  sunk  in 
the  ground  at  intervals,  thus  supplying  them 
with  good  soil,  without  which  they  will  do  no- 
thing. This  will  be  better  than  the  expense  of 
burning  and  renewing  the  soil  if  “M.  M.  Y.“ 
only  has  the  place  for  a 
: x year.— J.  L.  R. 

18.— Chinese  Sacred 

Lily.  — “ Grannie  ” can 
grow  these  quite  as  well, 
and  probably  better,  in  soil 
than  in  water.  This  so- 
called  Lily  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  Narcissus  tribe 
(Narcissus  tazetta),  and  can 
be  potted  any  time  in  the 
autumn  after  August.  The 
bulbs  put  in  early — i.e.,  in 
September — should  flower 
by  Christmas  if  kept  in  a 
warmed  room,  while  those 
potted  later  will  be  propor- 
tionately later  in  blooming. 
They  should  have  rather 
poor  soil — old  spent  pot- 
ting-soil,  with  a liberal 
allowance  of  fresh  sand, 
will  do — and  the  pots, 
which  should  be  drained 
with  potsherds,  should 
stand  in  saucers  of  water, 
which  can  be  emptied  and 
cleaned  once  a week. 
Plenty  of  sunshine  and  air 
in  mild  weather  will  make 
them  strong  ; but  no  plants 
like  a sharp  draught.  They 
are  better  outside  alto- 
gether while  the  room  is 
being  cleaned  in  the  morn- 
ing, unless  the  weather  be 
frosty,  when  they  should 
be  taken  out  of  the 
sitting  - room  until  the 
draught  is  over. — J.  L.  R. 

35.— Monthly  Rose  failing. — A window 
is  not  a good  place  for  a Monthly  Rose,  which 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  should  be  out-of-doors. 
The  best  plan  now  would  be  to  place  the  pot- 
outside  the  window,  or  on  the  leads  (if  the  Rose 
cannot  be  planted  out),  and  allow  it  to  become 
strong  during  the  summer.  It  can  be  repotted, 
if  necessary,  in  September,  still  keeping  it  out- 
of-doors  until  November,  when  it  may  be  placed 
in  the  sunny  window  of  a room  without  a fire, 
where  it  can  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  during  the 
day  without  draught.  It  is  probably  exhausted 
by  the  continual  warmth,  and  will  do  nothing 
without  a rest.  The  top-dressing  mav  be  in 
fault  ; “ Edith”  does  not  say  what  it  was  com- 
posed of ; so  many  different  manures  are  given 
to  a 1 ine.  The  whole  of  the  surface  soil  had 
better  be  removed  with  a blunt  stick,  until  no 
more  can  be  scraped  away  without  disturbing 
the  roots,  and  a sweet,  good  compost  of  leaf- 
mould  (one  part),  to  turf-mould  (three  parts), 
with  a dash  of  soot  and  a little  sand,  substituted 
for  the  old  soil.  Or  a little  vert'  old  stable- 
manure  from  a spent  hot-bed  may  be  given 
instead  of  the  leaf-mould  ; but,  in  this  case,  do 
not  let  the  manure  touch  the  roots,  but  lie  more 
on  the  surface,  as  it  is  apt  to  induce  “ canker  ” 
in  the  weak  roots  of  a Rose.  Keep  the  roots 
rather  dry,  but  without  letting  them  want  for 
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vater,  ami  prune  the  Rose  back  at  the  end  of 
Vnril  Rv  that  time  it  should  have  recovered 
sufficiently  to  throw  out  some  healthy  shoots, 
micas  there  should  be  wireworm  or  any  other 
nseet  pest  devouring  the  roots,  which,  however, 
nay  be  saved  by  the  fact  that  a 1 water  given 
ihrough  the  fresh  compost  will  be  slightly  im- 
iregnated  with  soot  (about  a tablespoonful 
laving  been  well  mixed  with  the  compost), 
which  drives  out  all  worms  and  insects.— 
J.  L.  R.  


GOOD  LATE 


FRUIT 

APPLE— LANE’S  PRINCE 
ALBERT. 

Pins  fine  variety  was  raised  in  the  Bcrkhamstcd 
Sfurserios,  or,  at  any  rate,  was  shown  from 
thence  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son  as  long  ago 
xs  1857,  and  it  is  not  a little  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  its  good  qualities  should  not  have 
been  more  generally  appreciated  earhei  than 
during  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  precocious  Apples  m cultivation,  and,  what 
is  equally  satisfactory,  bears  well  m this  young 
state  without  becoming  stunted  thereby,  always 
supposing  it  receives  fair  play.  Ihere  would 
appear  to  be  no  necessity  to  graft  it  on  a dwaib 
iim  stock,  to  cause  either  bushes,  pyramids,  or 
cordons  to  bear  freely  and  quickly  ; in  fact  it 
is  to  be  greatly  preferred  on  the  natural  or  Ciab 
stock,  or  otherwise  the 
chances  are  the  trees 
will  do  little  else  but 
fruit  or  attempt  to  do 
so.  Fairly  well-formed 
pyramids  may  be 
grown,  but  for  small 

gardens  a freely-grown 

half-standard  or  good- 
sized  bush  is  prefer- 
able, I think.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  obtain 
either  of  the  latter 
forms  is  to  plant  the 
ordinary  pyramid  as 
supplied  from  the  nur- 
series in  good  fresh 
loamy  compost,  and  to 
either  lightly  or  boldly 
cut  out  the  centre  of 
the  tree,  utilising  the 
shoots  thus  obtained 
for  grafting  on  to 
trees  of  less  value.  If 
the  trees  so  treated 
are  prevented  from 
flowering  or  fruiting 
the  first  season,  and, 
if  necessary,  in  order 
to  promote  vigour, 
for  the  second  year 
also  after  planting, 
sturdy, healthy  growth 
should  result,  and  the 

foundation  of  a most  serviceable  tree  be  laid. 
Not  till  top-growth  is  well  advanced  should  the 
lower  branches  be  cut  away  from  any  trees  in- 
tended to  be  treated  as  half-standards,  as,  it  left 
on,  they  serve  to  swell  the  stem  considerably  ; 
but  they  may  be  stopped  occasionally,  so  as  to 
divert  the  flow  of  sap  to  the  upper  branches. 
Bush  trees  especially  require  to  be  supported 
with  stakes  for  a few  years,  it  being  no 
uncommon  occurrence  to  see  comparatively 
strong  trees  with  their  branches  weighed 
quite  down  to  the  ground  with  fruit.  All 
alike  pay  well  for  liberal  surface  culture, 
there  being  little  risk  of  overdoing  this.  1 here- 
fore,  mulch  freely  with  manure  before  dry 
weather  sets  in,  liquid-manure  being  applied 
now  to  all  trees  that  have  been  established 
several  years.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  illus- 
tration accompanying  these  notes,  the  fruit  is 
large  and  handsome  in  form,  though  not  par- 
ticularly attractive  in  appearance.  W hue 
growing  and  when  gathered  the  fruits  are  very 
bright-green  in  colour,  this  changing  later  on  to 
a pale-yellow,  but  on  the  exposed  side  there  is  a 
little  crimson  colour.  It  is  a cooking  Apple  of 
the  best  quality,  and  hi  season  up  to  April. 
When  the  numerous  orchard-trees  planted  m 
recent  years  and  distributed  all  over  the  countiy 
have  reached  a serviceable  size,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  fine  fruit  of  this  variety  will  be 
seen  in  the  markets  up  till  April,  and  perhaps 
later,  and  will  then  prove  a formidable  opponent 


to  the  American  consignments  of  cooking  Apples. 
At  any  rate,  I shall  be  much  deceived  it  such  is 
not  the  case.  

101.:  — Pruning  a Cherry  - tree. 

Governor  Wood  is  a very  good  sort  ot  Oheriy 
that  ripens  its  fruit  in  July.  In  a good  so  1 it 
is  a strong  grower  ; for  that  reason  it  should  not 
be  severely  pruned,  and  1 am  afraid  you  aie 
doing  too  much  in  that  direction.  If  you  cannot 
allow  it  to  extend  much  more  you  had  better 
root-prune  the  tree  at  once,  cutting  asunder  all 
the  roots  you  can  find  on  one  side  ot  the  tree 

after  taking  out  a trench  1 V^Tft’etSf 
the  same  distance  from  the  stein,  t he  better 
plan,  however,  will  be  to  put  in  a fe^  strong 
stakes  round  the  tree,  and  some  distance  from 
the  stem,  and  tic  the  branches  to  them  so  as  to 
,ret  the  tree  to  grow  in  the  form  of  a low, 
snreadin"  bush  ; you  wil'  then  be  able  to  place 
aneb  on  the  tve’el.  proteet  the  fruit  ro.uhml. 

I have  just  planted  some  Cherry-trees  with 

stems  18  inches  high,  each  tree  having  four  or 
five  branches  which  have  been  cut  back  to 
within  1 foot  of  the  stem.  Each  cut  back  shoot 
will  no  doubt  send  out  two  or  three  more, 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  form  the  ground-woik 
of  a large  bush-tree  that  can  be  conveniently 
netted  to  preserve  the  fruit.  J.  L.  k. 

Governor  Wood  is  perhaps  the  best 

flavoured  early  Cherry  we  have,  and  is  a tiee 


cropper,  coming  in  early  in  July  or  at  the  end  of 
J une  on  a wall.  Although  the  variety  is  a strong 
Grower,  it  can  be  kept  within  bounds  by  root 
pruning  at  the  end  of  September.  Where  space 
admits  lay  theshootsmalmostto  their  full  length, 
excepting  the  point  of  each,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
moved to  induce  thebase  eyes  tostartnito  growth. 
When  the  shoots  have  made  5 inches  ot  growth, 
pinch  out  the  point  of  those  not  needed  for 
filling  space  ; this  will  induce  the  formation  of 
fruit.  Although  September,  as  above  stated,  is 
the  best  time  for  root  pruning,  rather  than  wait 
till  then  I would  advise  that  a trench  be  now  cut 
1 foot  wide,  and  2 feet  C inches  away  from  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  severing  any  large  roots  that 
are  come  in  contact  with.  Dig  the  trench 
18  inches  deep.  Do  not  apply  any  manure  to 
the  tree  in  any  form  as  long  as  it  makes  such 
vigorous  growth. — S.  P. 

83  —Fruit-trees  on  a south  wall. —The  season 
is  backward,  and  to  that  extent  is  favourable  to  late 
planting  Time  will  be  gained  by  planting  now  over 
waiting  till  autumn.  I should  buy  the  trees  now,  trim  the 
roots  a little,  and  lay  them  in  till  the  border  is  i ready ai id 
then  plant  Thev  will  require  water  and  mulching,  and  if 
properly  attended  to  I have  no  doubt  they  will  do  well.- 

E'7?'_Pi(g-tree  in  an  unheated  vinery-—  A . Fig- 
tree  will  probably  do  as  well  as  anything  under  the  Vines, 
but  if  the  latter  occupy  all  the  roof-surface  there  will  not 
be  much  chance  of  profit  from  any  other  crop  beneath. 
The  fig  would  not  injure  the  Vines,  but  the  shade  of  the 
Vines  would  be  hurtful  to  the  Fig-tree.— E.  H. 

T’v.p  pitr-tree  would  not  injure  the  Vines,  but  if  all 

the  roof-space“  is  covered  with  the  growth  of  the  Vines, 


the  Fig-tree  will  not  answer  well,  as  all  depends  on  how 

much  light  and  air  reaches  the  back  wall.  J.  J- 

KigH  succeed  fairly  well  against  the  back  wall 

of  a vinery  ; but  when  the  roof  is  densely  ^ 

i,.nv„H  nicv  scarcely  get  enough  light.  Lhe.\  win 
in'  111-c  the  Vines  if  there  is  a good  outside  border  for 
Vine  roots.  The  Vines  would,  of  course,  injure  t - 
frees  by  shading  them,  and  they  would  not  hear  first  rate 
fruit; — J.  1).  E.  , . j _ 

100. - Best  Apples  for  a roadside 
garden. -The  two  best  Apples  for  y°urp»*- 
pose  arc  Annie  Elizabeth  and  Herefordshire 
Beefing.  These  arc  both  good  late  keepers 
in  fact,  their  proper  season  is  from  April  to 
May,  and  they  are  so  hard  and  sour  when  upon 
the  tree  that  it  is  not  likely  any  boy  would  take 
the  trouble  to  visit  the  trees  a second  time. 

Both  sorts  are  also  suitable  for  standards. 
Annie  Elizabeth,  1 know  from  observation, 
bears  regularly  as  a standard.  As  a bush-Uec 
in  my  garden  the  other  is  equally  reliable,  and 
no  doubt  it  would  be  so  as  a standard.  J ■ j-  • 

Bramley’s  Seedling  is  one  of  the  best 

late  Apples  to  plant  that  an  “ Anxious  One 
can  have.  They  are  not  ready  to  gather  till 
early  in  November,  and  have  not  a very  ^king 
appearance.  This  sort  keeps  well  till  May. 
Golden  Noble,  Alfriston,  and  Northern  Green- 
ing are  also  good  late  kinds,  and  will  succeed  m 
the  kind  of  soil  named.—  S.  P. 

1 04.  — Trentham  Black  Grape.— Several 
years  ago  I planted  and  fruited  this  Grape  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  question  raised  in  this 
inquiry— viz.,  whether  Trentham  Black  would 
keep  longer  after  it  is  ripe  than  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh ? The  result  was  that  the  former  kept 
longer  than  the  other  without  shrivelling  or 
losing  flavour ; but  when  it  was  sent  to  the 
table  it  was  voted  as  inferior  to  the  Hamburgh 
on  account  of  the  toughness  of  the  skin,  in 
point  of  flavour  it  is  quite  equal  to  the  other, 
but  the  bloom  on  the  berries  is  so  thin  that 
when  well-grown  examples  of  both  are  placed 
side  by  side  in  appearance  the  Hamburgh  is 
much  the  best.  More  than  twenty  years  ago 
this  Grape  used  to  be  successfully  grown  m an 
unheated  house  at  Messrs.  Rivers  Nursery, 
Sawbridgeworth. — J.  C.  C. 

I am  old  enough  to  remember  the  first 

sending  out  of  this  Grape.  It  was  raised  m the 
gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Trentham  , 
and,  being  awarded  a prize  by  the  Royal  Hoi  1- 
cultural  Society,  it  obtained  a better  name  than 
it  really  deserved.  I cultivated  it  twenty-five 
years  ago,  both  as  a pot-Vine  and  planted  out 
prematurely  in  the  Vine-border,  but  at  neither 
time  was  it  a success.  At  that  time  it  was 
grown  in  many  good  gardens,  but  it  has 
Gradually  passed  out  of  cultivation.  It  is  cer- 
tainly much  inferior  to  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
would  not  keep  longer  than  that  excellent 
variety.  Royal  Ascot  Black  was  a more  recent 
candidate  for  popular  favour,  and  was  to  dis- 
place all  the  black  varieties,  the  old  Black 
Hamburgh  included,  but  it  has  also  gradually 
passed  into  obscurity.  There  is  no  black  Grape 
that  can  be  planted  to  grow  and  ripen  with 
Black  Hamburgh  at  all  to  be  compared  with  it 
Madresfield  Court  Black  Muscat  is  the  best,  but 
it,  does  not  keep  quite  so  well.  The  best  keep- 
inG  Black  Grapes  are  Gros  Colmar,  Alicante,  and 
Lady  Downe’s.  The  last-named  is  the  best  to 
keep,  and  superior  in  quality  to  the  others. 

J D.  E.  „ 

74.— Gishurst  Compound  for  Peach- 
trees. — For  washing  trees  before  the  buds 
have  started  much  from  4 oz.  to  G oz.  may  be 
used,  but  the  larger  quantity  should  only  be 
used  where  the  trees  were  much  infested  with 
insects  last  year.  I have  found,  when  the  trees 
are  kept  clean  in  summer,  that  4 oz.  to  the 
gallon  quite  answers  the  purpose,  and  should  be 
used  warm. — E.  H. 

77.— Disbudding  Peach-trees.— All 

shoots  not  required  are  generally  rubbed  off 
close  to  the  main  branches,  and  as  a general 
rule  this  is  right ; but  there  are  no  rules  with- 
out exceptions,  and  in  a very  cold  district  a few 
of  the  side-shoots  may  be  pinched  to  three  leaves 
and  left  to  shelter  the  young  fruit.  The  Beach 
will  bear  fruit  on  spurs,  the  same  as  Blums,  it 
it  was  desirable  to  encourage  them  to  do  so  ; 
but  most  Peacli-growers  prefer  to  take  the  crop 
from  the  young  shoots  laid  in  at  the  winter 
pruning,  and  this  course,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
best  and  simplest,  and  it  is  not  so  likely  to  lead 
to  overcrowding  of  the  shoots,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  open-air  culture  ; but  it 
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ina,y  be  possible  to  leave  on  a few  of  the 
pinched-back  shoots  for  a time  for  the  purpose 
°[  shelter,  and  remove  them  later  on  when  the 
shelter  is  no  longer  required.—  E.  H. 

' ',4  8Pace  °f  3 inches  apart  should  be 

allowed  for  all  shoots.  This  will  give  an  idea 
how  many  ought  to  be  left  on  each  branch  at 
disbuddmg-time,  although  it  is  not  wise  to  re- 
move all  on  the  same  day— rather  spread  the 
operation  over  a longer  period,  which  gives  an 
opportunity  to  see  if  those  shoots  best  placed 
are  likely  to  progress  in  a satisfactory  manner 
and,  besides,  the  rapid  removal  of  so  many 
shoots  is  not  good  for  the  future  growth  of  the 
tree.  As  suggested,  the  first  and  last  are  the 
correct  shoots  to  leave  if  the  latter  is  rightly 
placed— viz.,  on  the  uppermost  side  of  the 
branch,  and  aiming  in  the  direction  most 
needed  to  fill  space.  Sometimes  the  bottom 
shoot  comes  from  the  lower  side  of  the  branch, 
the  best  form  of  tree  cannot  always  be  secured 
where  many  such  shoots  are  growing,  and  it  is 
well  to  consider  the  form  the  tree  will  take  in 
disbudding.  A well-balanced  one  has  a better 
appearance  than  one  otherwise,  and  a tree  of 
perfect  form  will  give  as  much  fruit  as  one 
managed  in  the  opposite  way.  Where  a branch 
or  shoot  of  last  year  has  been  laid  in,  say,  2 feet 
long,  it  may  be  necessary  to  allow  more  new 
growths  to  remain  on  this  than  the  first  and  last 
as  suggested.  Allow  as  many  to  remain  as 
there  appears  space  enough  for  and  no  more.— 

— The  best  growers  of  Peaches  have  an  idea  that 
rubbing  off  all  the  buds,  except  the  top  one  and  one  at  the 
base,  gives  the  trees  too  much  of  a check  ; and  they 
leaf  or6f  a, Ume>  an,d  s°me  good  growers  do  leave  'a 

l*;af  1 l,hey  have  ultimately  to  be  re- 

iioved.  The  right  thing  to  do  is  to  avoid  giving  the  trees 
a check  as  they  are  then  likely  to  drop  the  fruit.— J D E 
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manures  in  too  strong  doses.  Supposing  the 
liquid  obtained  by  your  man  is  the  drainage 
from  a farmyard,  it  should  always  be  diluted 
one-half  with  clear  water,  and  in  dry  weather, 
when  there  is  less  surface  moisture,  two-thirds 
of  clear  water  is  none  too  much.  It  is  also  a 
mistake  to  use  it  on  quite  young  plants,  or  on 
those  that  have  been  recently  potted  or  planted. 
Old  plants  or  those  that  have  exhausted  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  growing  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  application  of  liquid-manure. — 

0.  c. 

. ~ The  liquid  used  is  doubtless  the  drain- 

mgs  from  a dunghill,  and  sometimes  it  is  very 
much  too  strong,  and  requires  to  be  diluted 
with  two^  or  three  times  its  bulk  with  clear 
water,  Even  for  out-of-door  plants  it  is  some- 
times too  strong.  I have  seen  Rose-bushes 
injured  by  undiluted  drainings  from  the  dung- 
hill. Some  greenhouse  plants  do  not  need 
manure-water,  and  may  be  injured  thereby. 
\V  hat  are  termed  soft-wooded  plants,  such  as 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  and  herbaceous 
plants,  as  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias,  may  have 
it  weak  at  each  alternate  watering,  when  the 
nower-pots  in  which  they  are  growing  are  well 
filled  with  roots  ; but  badly-rooted  or  sickly 
plants  do  not  require  manure-water.  They  are 
better  without  it.— J.  D.  E. 


not  think  I ever  saw  a plant  that  could  not  have 
the  roots  unravelled  instead  of  being  cut  through 
which  is  shameful  treatment;  but  still  I have 
seen  it  done,  and  this,  too,  when  the  operator 
knew  full  well  that  the  roots  he  was  cutting 
were  living  roots.  Matt.  Bramble. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

106. -A  Chrysanthemum  query.— Of 

the  list  supplied  by  “Nina,”  George  Glenny 
Mrs.  George  Rundle,  and  G.  Wermig  are  early-’ 
flowering  and  suitable  varieties  for  outdoor  culti- 
vation. Add  to  them  the  following  for  the  same 
purpose  : Mine.  Desgrange,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mrs. 
Burrell,  Mignon,  Lady  Selborne,  M.  E.  Pynaert 
Van  Geert,  William  Holmes,  Lyon,  and  Mine’ 
Riceol  The  following  are  what  are  termed 
the  ordinary  November  flowered  sorts,  and  will 
succeed  in  a cool  greenhouse  : Avalanche,  La 
iriomphante,  Mme.  B.  Rendatler,  Golden 
1 ragon,  M.  Bernard,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Aigle 
ai  ^ ™OIC*  -Bicester,  Golden  Empress,  Miss 
M.  A.  Haggas,  Empress  of  India,  Mrs.  Heale 
Bronze  Queen,  Queen  of  England,  Val  d’AndorrA 
and  L lie  ties  Plaisirs.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
there  are  but  three,  Ethel,  Bronze  Jardin  des 
1 lantes,  and  Princess  Teck,  which  are  at  all 
iate  flowering.  If  “Nina”  adds  the  following 
she  will  have  suitable  sorts  for  providing  blooms 
late— .Japanese:  Leon  Trache,  M.  E.  A.  Carriere, 

, • . VV  • .Co3?8’  MeS  Merrilies,  Ralph  Brockle- 
bank  W.  G Drover,  Mr.  C.  Carey,  and  Mr. 
H.  Jones.  Incurved  : Mrs.  Norman  Davis 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Charles  Gibson,  and 
Miss  Marcheaux. — E.  M. 

90-— Chrysanthemum  Lady  Trevor  Law- 
rence.—If  " Amateur”  strikes  his  cuttings  in  December 
a ! «rtthe  plantS  °T  strongly,  he  should  have  no  ditli- 
™ tj*i.  securing  good  blooms  of  this  variety.  In  this 
case  the  first  break  would  be  made  about  the  middle  of 
May,  the  crown  bud  following  earlv  in  August  This  is 
Umbest  hud  to  give  satisfactory  blooms  o??hisIorti 


ORCHIDS. 

A CAPITAL  WINDOW  ORCHID. 
Cypripedium  insigne. 


94.  Liquid  miuiur6  for  the  garden. 

It  liquid-manure  can  be  had  from  a farm-yard 
tank  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  about  any  other 
source  of  supply ; but  as  much  harm  as  good 
may  be  done  by  its  indiscriminate  use.  The 
only  time  when  liquid-manure  can  be  usefully 
given  to  plants  in  pots  or  otherwise  grown 
under  glass  is  when  the  soil  the  roots  have 
access  to  is  partially  deprived  of  its  strength  by 
the  fast-spreading  roots.  This  stage  is  gener- 
ally reached  when  the  plants  are  approaching 
the  blooming-stage,  and  then  the  application  of 
liquid-manure  will  be  profitable.  If  liquid 
manure  is  given  to  plants  not  in  a condition  to 
take  up  and  assimilate  it,  the  application  may 
be  injurious.  In  the  open  air  the  same  principle 
applies,  but  in  dealing  with  large  surfaces  there 
is  not  the  same  chance  of  damaging  crops  bv 
overfeeding. — E.  H.  ° 

— It  is  a common  fault  with  inexperienced 
people  to  use  both  liquid  and  concentrated 


r>HAVE  re<j/ved  a request  from  a lady, 
C.  M.  R.,”  to  name  for  her  special  benefit 
home  good  Orchid  which  will  flower  in  a 
south  window  ? The  room  is  frequently  occupied, 
and  warmed  by  a fire,  but  no  gas  is  burned 
in  it.”  Gas  not  being  burned  in  the  room, 
of  course,  is  an  advantage  ; but  the  room,  it 
seems,  is  built  without  any  means  of  ventilation. 
This  should  be  remedied.  I think  that  really  the 
best  plant  for  the  purpose  in  question  is  the  one 
whose  name  occupies  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  This  Lady’s  Slipper  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  whole  genus,  large 
although  it  has  become,  through  introductions 
from  abroad,  and  with  home-grown  hybrid 
forms  ; but  this  species,  which  flowered  first  in 
this  country  in  1820,  if  a good  form  is  selected, 
is  always  a thing  of  beauty  and  a joy  whilst  it 
lasts  in  bloom,  which,  if  properly  managed,  it 
will  do  for  six  weeks  or  two  months/  This 
Cypripedium  may  be  expected  to  flower  about 
this  time  of  the  year.  The  blooms  must  be 
carefully  preserved  from  water  overhead,  but 
the  roots  of  the  plant  must  always  be  kept 
duly  moist,  and  this  will  be  specialty  necessary 
after  having  a fire  in  the  rooms,  because  the  soil 
then  quickly  dries  under  these  conditions,  and 
if  not  watered  soon  after  its  becoming  dry,  the 
plant  or  plants  speedily  become  unhealthy. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  it  should  be 
sprinkled  overhead  to  wash  away  the  dust  and 
dirt,  and  in  the  summer-time  the  plant  may  be 
stood  out-of-doors  when  a steady,  warm  rain  is 
falling,  and  the  washing  it  will  then  get  will  be 
found  to  greatly  benefit  it.  The  pots  for  the 
reception  of  this  Orchid  should  be  half  filled 
with  broken  pieces  of  pot,  and  above  this  a good 
layer  of  Sphagnum  Moss  should  be  placed,  using 
for  soil  a potting  mixture  composed  of  peat  and 
loam  in  about  equal  parts,  to  which  may  be 
added  some  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  and  a 
little  dried  cow-manure.  Press  the  compost 
down  firmly  around  the  roots,  and  thus  prevent 
the  goodness  of  the  soil  being  uselesslv  washed 
away,  as  it  would  be  if  the  material  were  left 
loose,  and  also  if  in  the  latter  loose  state  the 
strong  roots  could  not  work  so  well  amongst  it. 
The  best  time  for  repotting  is  immediately  after 
the  blooms  are  over,  and  if  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity occurs  it  may  be  done  just  before  that 
time  ; but  do  not  repot  merely  for  the  sake  of 
doing  so.  Some  amateurs  are  very  fond  of  this 
practice.  If  the  plant  or  plants  do  not  want  a 
fresh  pot,  then  resurface  them  at  this  time  ; 
also  divide  the  stem  and  make  several  more  of 
it  at  this  time.  And  here  I would  speak  against 
the  absurd  practice  of  using  the  knife  for  the 
purpose  of  division  ; it  may  be  wanted  to  just 
separate  the  growths,  but  afterwards  this  instru- 
ment should  be  put  out  of  reach,  as  the  roots 
can  be  carefully  unravelled  without  its  aid.  I do 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

. ^ > OBri s tmas  Roses. — If  the  weather 
is  mild  and  fairly  dry  the  middle  of  April  is  the 
best  time  to  move  Christmas  Roses,  but  you 
uty,st.  understand  that  they  are  very  impatient 
of  being  disturbed  at  the  roots.  It  is  evident 
from  the  information  you  send  that  vour  plants 
require  attention,  so  that  you  cannot  do  better 
than  move  them  altogether.  While  you  are 
waiting  for  the  time  to  come  for  planting  you 
should  prepare  the  new  bed  for  them  by  taking 
out  all  the  old  soil  to  the  depth  of  2 feet  and 
rilling  up  the  space  with  a fairly  light  mixture. 
During  the  present  winter  I have  prepared  a 
space  for  about  100  plants.  In  doing  so  I have 
utilised  about  two  cartloads  of  rotted  refuse 
matter  that  had  been  collected  from  the  clearings 
° . e garden.  From  previous  experience  I am 
satisfaed  that  the  plants  will  grow  better  in  this 
mixture  than  in  a more  expensive  one,  pro- 
viding there  is  enough  of  it.  It  is  surprising 
how  deep  Christmas  Roses  will  send  down  their 
roots  when  they  have  a suitable  staple  of  soil  to 
work  in.  The  kind  of  refuse  I mention  is  better 
for  them  than  manure.  Well-rotted  leaf-soil 
and  some  half-rotted  turf  from  a pasture  will 
not  fail  to  suit  them  when  there  is  no  garden 
refuse  available.— J.  C.  C. 

Probably  the  Araucaria  lias  with  its 
roots  exhausted  the  soil,  and  is  the  cause  of 
the  plants  not  doing  well.  The  best  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  remove  them  to  an  open  position 
where  they  have  good,  deep  soil  to  grow  in.  If 
the  punts  are  not  large  it  may  be  better  not  to 
divide  them  ; but  if  they  are  large  enough  to 
be  divided  this  may  be  done  without  injuring 
the  roots.  I find  it  is  best  to  use  a tine  of  a 
fork.  This  may  be  thrust  into  the  plant,  and 
gently  tear  it  asunder  ; cutting  with  a knife, 
trowel,  or  spade  damages  the  roots  very  much.’ 
If  the  weather  should  be  fine,  early  in  April 
would  be  a good  time  to  lift  the  plants,  and  they 
should  be  planted  in  well-prepared  deep  soil. 
The  plants  do  best  with  some  shelter  from  the 
north  and  east. — J.  D.  E. 

April  is  the  best  month  for  moving  Christmas 
Roses.  If  moved  carefully  they  should  receive  no  iniurv 
but  if  the  plants  are  very  large  and  have  been  long  in 
then-  present  position,  it  will  probably  check  their  dower- 
ing  next  year.  However,  April  is  the  best  month  for  the 
w om. — l.  xi. 

70.— Plants  for  edging.— The  Golden 
I \ retlirum,  which  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  now  in  heat,  would  probably  be  the 
cheapest  arrangement  if  the  colour  is  suitable. 
White  Double  Daisies  would  be  pretty  by  the 
side  of  an  asphalte  path,  and  this  would  also 
ha\  e the  merit  of  cheapness,  t iola  cornuta  is 
a charming  edging  plant,  and  there  is  a white 
variety,  and  if  the  two  were  planted  alter- 
nately the  effect  would  be  pleasing.  Larger- 
flowered  Violas  will  be  found  in  Chelsea  Belle 
(blue),  Lutea  grandiflora  major  (yellow),  very 
free,  Virginalis  (white),  Aberconi  Gem  (prim- 
lose).  The  \ iolas  or  1 lifted  Pansies  are  deserv- 
ing of  more  attention  than  they  receive.  The 
Dwarf  Campanula  carpatica  (blue  and  white) 
make  pretty  edging  plants,  and  are  perfectly 
hardy. — E.  H. 

- ^ iolas  would  be  a suitable  edging  if 
flowering  plants  are  wished  for.  These  are 
easily  raised  from  cuttings,  inserted  in  October 
in  a cold  frame  ; or  if  something  is  required  for 
the  coming  season  giving  little  trouble  to  raise 
a stock,  a dwarf  variety  of  Phlox  Drummondi 
would  be  effective,  and  provide  much  variety  of 
colour.  Usually  such  edgings  to  paths  are 
covered  with  permanent  plants,  which  render 
the  path  cheerful  during  the  winter  as  well  as 
gay  in  the  summer.  The  following  are  suitable 
if  flowering  subjects  are  wished  for : Double 
Red  and  V hite  Daisies,  coloured  Primroses, 
Alyssum  saxatile,  Aubrietia  purpurea,  Iberis 
gibraltarica  (Perennial  Candytuft),  or  Veronica 
repens.  If  foliage  plants  only  are  wanted, 
Sedum  glaucum,  S.  Lydium,  ‘or  Antennaria 
tomentosa  are  suitable. — S.  P. 
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S UNFLOW BRS  (HE  LI ANTII US). 
PkovIjE  arc  very  apt  to  plant  Sunflowers  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  where  the  soil  is  poor  and 
uncongenial  : and  then  the  flowers  are  small  and 
spare,  disappointing  the  grower.  The  Sunflower 
deserves  to  be  well  cultivated,  and  then  the 
blossoms  of  some  kinds,  whether  single  or  double, 
are  of  giant  size  and  development.  Wherever 
planted  they  should  have  good  soil,  and  while  there 
is  much  in  the  quality  of  the  variety,  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  a good  soil  has  a great  deal  to  do  with 
the  production  of  line  flowers.  Someone  has 
styled  the  Sunflower  “the  king  of  the  flower- 
garden,”  and  there  is  a kind  of  regal  aspect 
about  it.  It  is  common  to  see  flowers  more  than 
a foot  across,  and  the  dark  centre  stands  out 
conspicuously  when  margined  with  its  broad  zone 
of  golden-yellow  petals.  There  are  dwarf  and  tall 
forms  of  the  single  and  also  of  the  double  varie- 
ties. The  last-named,  when  of  a fine  double 
character,  are  very  imposing  subjects  ; but  the 
current  taste  certainly  runs  in  the  direction  of 
the  single  in  preference  to  the  double  varieties. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  perennial  as  well  as 
annual  Sunflowers  that  are  of  great  value  as 


CHINA  ASTERS  FOR  SHOW. 

Last  year  was  not  a good  one  lor  Asters  that 
were  required  for  show.  Up  to  the  third 
week  in  August  the  weather  was  too  cold  and 
damp,  and,  as  a consequence,  very  few  exhibitors 
were  able  to  put  up  thoroughly  satisfactory 
stands  of  flowers  until  the  majority  of  the  shows 
were  over.  Taken  altogether  the  quilled 
varieties  were  the  most  unsatisfactory,  the 
flowers  being  much  smaller  than  usual  in  pre- 
vious years  on  the  same  date.  At  all  the  shows 
which  I visited  up  to  the  end  of  August  the 
Dwarf  Victoria  Asters  took  the  greater  part  of 
the  prizes  wherever  shown ; for  fulness,  form,  and 
shape,  the  flowers  were  equal  to  any  of  the 
taller  varieties  of  much  stronger  growth.  The 
superior  condition  of  the  flowers  made  a favour- 
able impression  on  all  who  saw  them,  and  I shall 
not  be  surprised  to  see  the  same  varieties  more 
largely  shown  this  year.  In  the  matter  of  cultiva- 
tion one  course  of  treatment  will  suit  all  the 
sorts. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  is  to  secure 
fully  grown  flowers  by  the  first  or  second  week 
in  August  ; many  growers  even  in  the  West  of 


the  competition  in  these  flowers  is  generally 

1 , , . . i -i  c v • .1.  , 


70.  —Dividing  Christmas  Roses.— If 

the  Christmas  Roses  are  very  carefully  operated 
on  it  will  not  prevent  them  blooming  next  winter. 
You  might,  as  you  suggest,  clear  the  soil  away 
from  one,  getting  well  under  the  roots,  so  as  to 
find  the  best  point  for  cutting  through  without 
injuring  the  roots  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. As  a rule,  when  the  plants  are  much  cut 
about  it  injures  the  flowering  for  several  years  ; 
but  in  your  case  this  ought  not  to  do  so. — E.  H. 

In  April,  just  before  they  begin  to  grow  is  a good 

time  to  divide  them  ; hut  they  do  not  flower  quite  so 
strongly  the  first  year,  nor  can  they  be  expected  to  do  so. 
It  is  better  to  divide  the  plants  by  thrusting  the  tine  of  a 
fork  down  the  centre  ; they  may  be  parted  into  numerous 
divisions.  Half  a plant  may  be  left  in  the  ground. 

.1.  D.  E. 

95.— Violas  in  a north  border.— Violas 
would  be  as  good  to  plant  in  a north  border  as 
any  other  occupant  of  the  garden,  and  they 
would  be  as  neat  and  compact  as  anyone  could 
I desire.  They  like  rich,  deep  soil,  and  should 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations:  Sunflowers  in  vases.  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Miss  Dryden,  Canons  Ashby, 

Byfield,  Northamptonshire. 


border  plants,  and  many  grow  them  for  cutting 
from  at  the  end  of  the  summer  and  in  autumn. 
They  are  best  increased  by  parting  the  roots 
about  the  middle  of  October,  or  later,  according 
to  the  season,  soon  after  the  flowering  period  is 
over  and  planting  out  in  good  soil.  The  peren- 
nial varieties  are  generally  of  free  growth, 
throwing  up  many  stems  and  producing  large 
quantities  of  flowers.  Some  are  double  and 
some  single.  Some  of  the  best  are  Helianthus 
atro-rubens,  angustifolius,  decapetalus,  doroni- 
coides,  giganteus,  multiflorus  fl-pl.  orgyalis, 
and  rigidus,  the  last  perhaps  better  known 
as  Harpalium  rigidum.  In  Mexico,  from 
where  the  common  annual  Sunflower  was  intro- 
duced, it  is  said  to  attain  a great  height,  with 
flowers  large  in  proportion.  The  Sunflower  is, 
indeed,  a plant  of  some  importance  in  several 
ways.  In  the  United  States  whole  acres  of  land 
are  sown  with  Sunflowers,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  oil  from  the  seeds.  This  oil  is  very 
pure,  and  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Olive  for 
domestic  purposes ; it  also  burns  well.  In 
Portugal  the  seeds  are  made  into  bread,  and  also 
into  a kind  of  meal,  in  which  form  they  are 
found  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  coffee, 
while  they  are  utilised  for  other  purposes. 


England  having  to  provide  glass  protection  to 
hasten  on  the  blooms  if  they  are  wanted  by  that 
time.  The  inexperienced  grower  may  think  that 
he  has  only  to  sow  earlier  to  get  the  flowers 
when  he  wants  them.  That  is  a mistake,  as 
early  sowing  means  that  the  young  plants  must 
be  kept  longer  under  glass,  which  is  not  condu- 
cive to  the  hard  and  sturdy  growth  that  is  so 
essential  in  Aster  plants  that  are  required  to 
produce  large  and  well-developed  flowers.  The 
middle  of  March  is  quite  soon  enough  to  sow 
the  seed,  and  a temperature  of  60  degs.  is  heat 
enough  for  the  raising  of  the  seedlings.  Sow 
the  seed  thinly,  and  do  not  transplant  until  the 
plants  have  made  a good  few  roots.  Each  one 
should  be  lifted  separately  and  transferred  care- 
full  y to  its  fresh  quarters.  The  best  way  of  ob- 
taining strong  plants  is  to  set  them  out 
6 inches  apart  each  way  in  a bed  of  rich  soil  in 
a cold  pit  or  frame.  Five  weeks’  careful  treat- 
ment in  such  a position  will  produce  stout, 
sturdy  plants  that  can  be  transferred  to  the 
open  ground  without  receiving  any  check  to 
their  growth  if  they  are  lifted  and  planted  with 
a trowel.  The  next  essential  point  is  to  provide 
a thoroughly  rich  and  uTell-prepared  soil.  In- 
deed, from  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  treat- 
ment must  be  of  the  most  painstaking  order,  as 


not  suffer  for  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  The 
Evergreens  would  be  likely  to  exhaust  the  soil 
in  which  the  plants  are  growing,  and  would  also 
draw  the  moisture  from  it,  and  on  that  account 
more  manure  and  water  would  be  required. — 
J.  D.  E. 


65. — Uses  of  a cold  frame. — There  are 
many  purposes  to  which  an  unheated  frame  may 
be  put.  At  this  season  it  might,  for  the  time 
being,  be  converted  into  a warm  frame  by  filling 
it  with  warm  manure,  covering  the  manure  with 
soil,  and  so  forming  a bed  for  raising  seedlings 
or  striking  cuttings.  If  kept  entirely  as  a cold 
frame  it  can  be  used  for  such  plants  as  Auriculas, 
choice  hardy  Primulas,  and  Polyanthuses.  The 
cold  frame  can  be  used  for  Strawberries  in  pots, 
Tomatoes  to  follow  the  Strawberries,  or  the 
frame  in  summer  may  be  planted  with  Cucum- 
bers ; or,  if  flowers  are  preferred,  filled  with 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  in  autumn  planted 
with  Violets.  I have  an  amateur  friend  who 
grows  fairly  good  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  in  a 
cold  frame,  which  ripen  well.  But  though  many 
things  may  be  grown  in  a cold  frame  it  is  never 
wise  to  attempt  too  much.  Usually  a frame 
placed  over  a gentle  hot-bed  has  a special  value  at 
this  season,  and  when  the  heat  of  the  bed  declines 
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Cucumbers  for  summer  use  may  be  planted. 
Ihe  Cucumbers  might,  of  course,  if  there  is  heat 
enough,  be  planted  now,  but  unless  there  is  a 
brisk  heat  it  will  be  better  to  keep  the  Cucum- 
bers  out  till  there  is  more  sun-heat.  Then  a 
cold  frame  may  be  used  for  striking  cuttings  of 
choice  hardy  plants  in,  such  as  Roses,  Pinks,  Car- 
nations, and  many  other  things,  and  for  shelter- 
ing and  starting  bulbs.  At  this  season  cold 
frames  are  very  useful  for  growing  and  harden- 
ing off  the  usual  flower-garden  subjects,  such  as 
Stocks,  Asters,  &c.  It  will,  of  course,  be  obvious 
that  the  possessor  of  such  a frame  must  use  his 
own  judgment,  measured  by  his  requirements, 
as  to  what  lie  will  grow  in  it.  The  possibilities 
are  great,  but  as  the  space  is  limited,  so  the 
number  of  plants  capable  of  finding  accommoda- 
tion at  any  one  time  will  be  limited  also.  If 
used  purely  as  a cold  glass  shelter,  ventilate  it 
freely  on  all  favourable  opportunities;  but  if 
heat  is  applied,  a closer  atmosphere  will  be 
necessary. — E.  H. 

TREES  & SHRUBS. 

Mistletoe-seed. — To  obtain  plump 
Mistletoe-seed  the  bunch  should  be  covered  with 
netting  at  Christmas  to  keep  off  the  birds.  The 
seed  will  swell  and  ripen  all  the  winter,  and  by 
March  will  be  large  and  white.  March  and 
April  is  a good  time  to  fix  it  by  rubbing  on  to 
the  branch.  It  should  be  protected  from  birds 
and  hot  sun  by  some  white  covering  till  it  lias 
shown  signs  of  growth.  Even  after  then  shading 
is  necessary,  if  the  garden  is  at  all  bare  and 
windy,  till  the  young  plant  has  got  good  hold 
ot  the  bark.  If  the  seed  is  good  and  the 
branch  healthy  every  seed  should  grow.  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  Fern  Dale,  near  Stourbridge,  has 
some  branches  under  netting,  and  will  part  with 
a few  seeds. — W.  R. 

(58.— Annual  Climbers  and  Hollies.— 

I have  at  different  times  used  the  Annual  Nas- 
turtiums for  partly  covering  Hollies  and  other 
Evergreens,  and  never  observed  that  they  did 
any  injury.  The  time  the  creepers  would  occupy 
the  Hollies  would  not  be  great,  as  the  first 
autumn  frost  kills  them,  and,  at  any  rate,  should 
any  injury  be  done,  which  I do  not  think  is 
likely,  the  practice  can  be  discontinued.— E.  H. 

Unsatisfactory  Rhododendron  - 

bed.  It  would  have  been  easier  to  answer 
your  question  if  you  had  given  a description  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  it  is  altogether  unsuitable. 
If  so,  there  is  not  much  hope  of  your  making 
it  more  agreeable  to  them  other  than  by  taking 
up  the  plants  and  removing  the  old  soil  and 
supplying  in  its  place  peat  or  a suitable  loam. 
If  you  have  been  trying  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  plants  by  the  application  of 
rich  manure  to  the  roots  you  have  certainly 
done  wrong.  A good  surface  dressing  of  leaf- 
soil,  rotten  turves  chopped  up  fine,  and  one- 
sixth  part  sand,  all  mixed  together  and  spread 
on  the  bed,  would  improve  the  condition  of  the 
plants  after  the  roots  had  well  got  to  work  in 
the  new  materials ; but  it  would  be  at  least 
twelve  months  before  you  would  see  much 
improvement.  If  you  adopt  the  last  suggestion 
and  find  an  improvement,  repeat  the  surface 
dressing  the  following  year.  The  materials 
should  be  laid  on  about  4 inches  thick. — J.  C.  C. 

Rhododendrons  can  do  with  a moderate 

amount  of  manure  in  the  soil,  and  in  heavy  or 
medium  loam  t the  addition  of  sand  is  very 
beneficial.  Rhododendrons  will  generally  do 
well  in  what  gardeners  term  silky  yellow  loam  ; 
especially  if  sand  and  leaf-mould  be  added 
to  it ; but  in  some  sorts  of  garden  soil  they  will 
barely  exist ; they  seldom  succeed  on  the  lime- 
stone. Good  fibrous  peat  is  the  best  material  in 
which  to  plant  them  ; but  this  in  some  districts 
can  be  obtained  only  at  a very  heavy  cost.  They 
do  not  thrive  in  the  garden  of  which  I have 
charge ; and  as  peat  costs  us  about  twenty 
shillings  per  ton,  1 use  only  enough  of  it  to  place 
around  the  roots  of  the  plants ; but  I have  to 
replant  them  once  in  four  years.  — J.  D.  E. 

(82Vri^I1,stl?toe  c«Rure  for  profit.— No  ; it  is  not 
i i m\e  that  you  would  find  Mistletoe  culture  profit- 
able. That  the  supply  at  the  present  time  is  equal  to  the 
demand  is  evident  by  the  large  quantity  left  on  the  trees. 

— J.  L«.  U. 

07.— Transplanting  young  Hollies.— The  best 
season  to  move  Hollies  is  just  as  the  sap  is  rising  in  Xlay  ; 
Dut  young  Hollies  may  be  moved  with  safety  over  a wider 
period  of  time  than  older  trees.— E.  H. 


CHOICE  WINTER-FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Garry  a elltptioa. 

Tins  Garrya,  when  in  flower,  cannot  for  one 
moment  be  confounded  with  any  other  hardy 
shrub,  as  viewed  from  a little  distance  it  appears 
like  an  evergreen  bush  veiled  with  delicate 
lace,  this  effect  being  caused  by  the  long  pen- 
dulous catkins,  which  are  often  borne  in  even 
greater  profusion  than  on  the  specimen  here 
illustrated.  It  forms  a free-growing,  much- 
branched  shrub,  thickly  clothed  with  leaves, 
which  are  on  the  upper  surface  of  a dark,  shining 
green,  and  somewhat  hoary  beneath.  The 
feature  of  the  plant  is  undoubtedly  the  long 
catkins,  which  in  mild  winters  and  under 
favourable  conditions  are  developed  by  Decem- 
ber,'and,  unless  the  frost  is  very  severe,  they  will 
retain  their  beauty  for  three  months.  It  is  a 
capital  wall  shrub,  as  so  situated  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripened,  and  a good  crop  of  flowers 
thereby  ensured,  added  to  which  the  protection 
of  a wall  will  often  preserve  the  blossoms  from 
any  injury  which  might  befall  them  where  fully 
exposed.  Such  protection  is  not,  however, 
absolutely  necessary  to  its  well-doing,  as  in 


Flowering-shoot;  of  Garrya  elliptiea  on  a wall. 

most,  even  if  not  in  all,  districts  of  England 
this  Garrya  may  be  considered  perfectly  hardy, 
and  a beautiful  evergreen  shrub  it  forms  where 
in  the  open  ground.  In  this  case  it  must  not  be 
crowded  up  in  the  shrubbery  border  or  in  any 
such  a spot,  but  may  occupy  an  isolated  position. 
Some  years  since  I was  very  much  struck  with  a 
specimen  in  an  old-fashioned  garden  in  one  of 
the  southern  counties.  A walk  ran  for  some 
distance  by  the  side  of  a border  of  shrubs  and 
then  branched  off  abruptly,  while  in  the  angle 
thus  formed  was  a very  fine  specimen  of  this 
Garrya,  whose  beauty  struck  one  the  more 
forcibly  from  the  fact  that  a sudden  turn  in  the 
walk  brought  it  immediately  into  full  view.  It 
is  a shrub  that 

Should  not  be  pruned  in  any  way  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  the  more  cutting  is  indulged 
in  the  less  flowers  there  will  be.  The  Garrya  is 
not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  thrives  best  ’in  a 
good  fairly  deep  loam  of  not  too  heavy  a nature. 
Of  this  the  male  and  female  flowers'  are  borne 
on  separate  plants,  the  most  showy  and  by 
far  the  more  generally  grown  being'  the  male 
or  pollen-bearing  plant.  The  female  blossoms 
are,  where  fertilised,  succeeded  by  purplish- 
black  berries  about  the  size  of  Black  Currants 
when  ripe.  Apart  from  their  beauty  when  on 
the  plant,  if  sprays  are  cut  and  placed  in  water 


the  catkins  retain  their  freshness  for  a long 
time  in  the  dwelling-house,  and  form  remark- 
ably  pretty  objects  for  vase  decoration  during 
the  winter.  Garrya  elliptiea  is  not  at  all  a diffi- 
cult subject  to  propagate  by  means  of  cuttings, 
which  should  be  formed  of  the  current  season’s 
shoots  taken  off  in  J uly  or  August  and  inserted 
firmly  in  sandy  soil  in  a cold  frame.  They 
will  root  during  the  ensuing  spring,  when  they 
may  be  either  planted  out  or  potted  if  desired. 
The  plant  in  question  is  a native  of  California, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced,  I believe,  by 
Douglas.  There  are  several  other  members  of 
the  genus  Garrya,  but,  as  far  as  hardy  shrubs 
are  concerned,  this  is  the  only  one  that  need  be 
considered.  The  beautiful  effect  produced  by 
the  Garrya  trained  to  a wall  (as  here  shown) 
reminds  one  of  the  great  wealth  of  plants  we 
possess  for  furnishing  walls,  as  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter  we  have  this,  the  winter  Jas- 
mine (Jasminum  nudiflorum),and  the  deliciously- 
scented  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  in  all  of  which 
the  inflorescence  forms  the  most  attractive  fea- 
ture ; while  the  bright-coloured  berries  of  the 
1 ’yraeantha  and  small  evergreen  Cotoneaster 
(C.  microphylla)  combine  to  form  a pleasing 
winter  feature.  Before  the  Garrya  loses  its 
catkins  the  flowering  wall  shrubs  receive  still 
further  acquisitions,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  bright  golden-coloured  Forsythia 
suspensa,  whose  blossoms  are  borne  in  great 
profusion.  T. 


PERNS. 

80.— Perns  for  a basket  in  a cold 
fernery. — Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  will  do 
very  well  in  a basket,  and  is  quite  hardy  in 
sheltered  positions.  Asplenium  Adiantum- 
nigrum,  commonly  called  the  Black  Maiden- 
hair, will  be  a good  plant  for  the  purpose.  If  a 
large-growing  Fern  is  required,  Woodwardia 
radicans  would  be  suitable.  Polysticlium 
angulare  proliferum  would  do  splendidly  in  such 
a place  in  a basket. — E.  H. 

76.— Maiden-hair  Perns,  &c.,  in 
London. — No  great  amount  of  success  can  be 
expected  with  these  decidedly  delicate  plants  in 
such  a locality  as  Westminster — at  least,  in  the 
open  air  of  a room.  In  the  close,  moist  atmos- 
phere of  a Wardian  case  or  large  bell-glass  the 
plant  might,  with  a little  care  and  skill,  be 
induced  to  thrive  moderately  well,  but  it  would 
be  wiser,  on  the  whole,  to  attempt  such  kinds 
as  the  varieties  of  Pteris,  Asplenium  bulbi- 
ferum,  Phlebodium  aureum,  and  others,  which, 
being  of  a much  more  vigorous  nature,  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  thrive. — B.  C.  R. 

88.— Potting  material  for  Perns,  &c.— This 
would  answer  much  the  same  purpose  as  leaf-mould,  and 
with  about  twice  the  quantity  of  loam  and  a little  sand 
would  form  a very  good  compost  for  Ferns,  &c.  It  would 
also  be  useful  in  the  garden  for  the  same  purposes  as  leaf- 
mould. — B.  C.  R. 


FERNS  IN  BASKETS. 

There  is  an  abundant  choice  of  kinds  amongst 
our  exotic  Ferns  for  this  method  of  culture. 
Fortunately  also  we  are  rich  in  those  varieties 
which  are  suited  to  temperate  and  cool  houses, 
so  that  no  one  need  go  without  a few  such 
ornaments  to  their  houses.  The  Adiantums 
supply  us  with  several  sorts  which  are  adapted 
to  each  temperature.  For  the  stove  the  best 
are  A.  amabile  ; this  is  without  doubt  one  of 
finest  of  all  Adiantums  for  baskets  ; it  grows 
quickly,  and  young  plants  soon  appear  around 
the  sides,  thus  forming  a dense  mass  of  pale- 
green  fronds  ; it  is  safe  also  in  a temperature  of 
50  degs.  in  the  winter.  A.  eaudatum  is  one  of 
the  best  for  small  or  medium-sized  baskets.  A. 
concinnum  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  it 
should  be  ; its  long  arching  fronds  are  most 
beautiful  with  the  roseate  tint  upon  them. 
A.  Farleyense  does  well  also  in  baskets.  As- 
plenium longissimum,  when  well  grown,  will 
produce  fronds  more  than  6 feet  in  length  ; 
this  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  Cheilan- 
thes  hirta  Ellisiana  is  better  grown  in  a basket 
than  in  a pot  with  less  danger  of  injury  to  its 
fronds  ; this  is  a lovely  Fern  when  seen  in  good 
condition.  Davallia  bullata  is  fine  for  medium- 
sized baskets.  D.  fijiensis  and  D.  f.  major  are 
both  good  sorts.  D.  Mooreana  makes  a grand 
basket  Fern,  and  so  does  D.  Polyantha,  and  of 
newer  introductions  D.  teuuifolia  Veitchiaua  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  kinds  in  cultivation. 
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Gymnogramma  sehizophylla  gloriosa  is  a splen- 
did kind  for  basket  culture,  better  even  than  for 
pots.  For  tlio  temperate  house,  A.  amabile, 
already  mentioned,  A.  assimile,  A.  cuneatum, 
A.  gracillimum,  and  A.  Williamsi  arc  all  fine 
for  baskets.  Oheilanthes  elegans  I have  often 
found  to  grow  better  in  baskets  in  a rather  dry 
atmosphere  than  in  pots.  Davallia  elegans  is 
one  of  the  prettiest ; D.  Tyermani,  quite  dis- 
tinct with  its  glaucous  fronds  ; D.  tenuifolia 
and  D.  pyxidata  are  also  good  basket  Ferns, 
(foniophlebium  sub-auriculatum  is  one  of  the 
iinest  of  all  Ferns  for  large  baskets.  Hypolepis 
distans  is  seldom  seen  in  cultivation,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a beautiful  kind  for  either  baskets 
or  pots.  Lygodium  scandens  can  be  accommo- 
dated to  baskets  as  it  is  to  trailing  upon  trellises 
when  in  a pot.  Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans 
makes  a fine  plant  forthispurpose,  sodoesN.  tube- 
rosa.  Platycerium  alcicorne  is  an  enduring  Fern 
in  any  position.  For  a cool-house  there  are 
Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  (see  illustration), 
A.  decorum,  and  A.  venustum,  all  three  being 
capital  kinds  for  the  purpose.  Asplenium 
flaecidum  is  a most  hardy  variety,  and  longer 
in  the  fronds  than  A.  bulbiferum,  which  is  also 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

22. — Tuberous  Begonias.  —The  best  way 
to  store  the  tubers  through  the  winter  is,  after 
they  have  died  down,  to  shake  them  out  of  their 
pots  and  place  them  in  half-dry  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre  in  a box.  Keep  them  where  the  frost  can- 
not get  at  them,  a temperature  of  40  degs.  to 
50  degs.  suiting  them  well.  Look  to  them 
occasionally,  damping  the  fibre  if  too  dry,  or 
spreading  it  out  for  a time  to  dry  if  too  moist. 
To  start  them  into  growth,  put  them  into  small 
pots  that  measure  internally  about  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  tuber  to  be  potted,  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  March.  The  compost 
should  be  composed  of  1 part  fibrous  loam, 

I part  sharp  silver  sand,  I part  leaf-mould,  and 
Jj  part  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  all  mixed  well  together. 
The  crown  of  the  tuber  should  only  just  be 
covered  with  the  soil.  Water  gently  from  a 
rose  watering-pot  unless  the  soil  is  very  moist 
at  the  time  of  potting.  Place  them  in  a warm 
greenhouse  and  keep  them  moderately  moist, 
inclining  to  dryness,  until  the  young  shoots 
begin  to  appear,  then  bring  them  to  the  lightest 


A Maiden-hail-  Fern  (Adiantum  Capillus-veneris)  in  a basket. 


a good  basket  kind.  Davallia  canariensis  I have 
seen  far  better  in  baskets  than  in  pots. 
D.  Mariesi  is  a beautiful  small-growing  kind, 
better  suited  for  small  baskets  than  most  Ferns. 
Niphobolus  lingua  is  a good  lasting  Fern.  With 
care  most  of  the  kinds  suited  to  a temperate 
house  will  do  in  a greenhouse,  especially  during 
the  summer  months.  It  is  not  advisable  in 
either  case  to  let  them  be  too  much  exposed  to 
sunshine ; some  shading  should  be  provided, 
otherwise  there  is  greater  risk  of  injury  with 
more  attention  required  for  watering  also. 
When  well  hardened  off,  small  baskets  of  such 
as  Davallia  Mariesi  could  be  suspended  in  a 
window  for  a few  weeks  during  the  summer 
season.  I have  found  the  fronds  of  Adiantum 
cuneatum  when  grown  in  baskets  to  be  more 
enduring  in  a cut  state  than  if  taken  from 
pot  plants.  This  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the 
additional  exposure  through  the  extra  amount 
of  air  in  circulation  around  the  plant.  H. 

18.— Chinese  Sacred  Lily.— Surely  you  can  find  a 
saucer  to  grow  this  bulb  in  ? I saw  one  with  many  offsets 
growing  in  an  ordinary  earthen-ware  saucer  of  water  the 
other  day,  and  blooming  well.  To  my  mind  there  is  more 
fuss  made  over  this  bulb  than  it  merits.  Its  scent  is,  per- 
haps, a little  sweeter  than  that  of  the  ordinary  Pheasant’s- 
eye  Narcissus,  but  the  blooms  are  not  a bit  superior.— 
A.  G.  Butler. 


part  of  the  house,  and  when  they  get  at  all  dry 
give  them  a good  soaking  of  water.  They 
should  be  potted  on  as  soon  as  the  roots  begin 
to  run  round  the  sides  of  the  pots.  . If  they 
were  first  potted  in  small  60’s,  pot  on  into  48  s. 
The  soil  this  time  should  be  slightly  heavier, 
using  more  loam,  omitting  the  Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and  adding  one  part  of  thoroughly  decayed  hot- 
bed manure,  and  for  the  final  potting  use  6-inch 
or  7-inch  pots  for  those  in  48’s,  9-inch  for  those  in 
24’s,  with  the  same  compost  as  before,  but  in  a 
coarser  condition.  Pot  firmly,  especially  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  pot.  All  flower-buds  up  till  now 
should  be  picked  off,  and  as  growth  advances 
j tie  the  branches  out  so  as  to  let  them  have  room 
for  growth.  Give  plenty  of  water  now,  never 
letting  them  get  at  all  dry,  but  mind  not  to  let 
any  of  the  water  remain  on  the  stems  or  leaves 
long  or  else  decay  will  set  in,  which  will  destroy 
the  whole  of  the  stem.  Keep  the  temperature 
from  55  degs.  to  65  degs.,  airing  well  on 
bright  days  by  the  top  ventilators.  Shade  must 
be  Cgiven  them  when  the  sun  is  very  strong. 
Supply  them  now  twice  a week  with  weak  soot- 
water.  A very  good  plan  is  to  feed  them 
alternately  with  cow  and  sheep-dung  water 
if  you  can  obtain  it  ; if  not  use  a couple  of 
good  artificial  fertilisers  alternately  with  soot- 


water.  When  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom  keep 
them  well  supplied  with  fresh  air  and  placed  in 
a good  light.  After  they  have  flowered  harden 
them  off  by  standing  them  outdoors,  and  reduce 
the  watering  until  the  foliage  has  nearly  died 
off,  then  withhold  water  altogether.  Bring  them 
in  at  the  first  signs  of  frost,  and  when  the  stalks 
have  fallen  off  shake  the  tubers  out  of  the  soil, 
being  careful  not  to  bruise  the  skin,  as  it  is  very 
tender,  and  treat  them  as  advised  before. 

A.  W.  S. 

107. — Persian  Cyclamens. — The  treat- 
ment of  the  plants  in  question  has  not  been 
seriously  wrong.  It  was,  however,  a mistake 
to  repot  them  in  the  spring,  and  to  plunge  them 
during  the  summer  on  a north  border.  It  will 
be  easier  for  you  to  adopt  the  planting-out 
system  during  the  summer,  and  if  you  can 
devote  a small  frame  to  them  so  much  the 
better.  If  you  have  no  frame  plant  them  out 
early  in  June,  where  they  will  get  a few 
hours’  shade  during  one  part  of  the  day.  If  you 
have  a frame  you  must  limewhite -the  glass 
inside  and  tilt  the  lights  back  and  front  all 
the  summer.  In  any  case,  all  the  soil  must 
be  shaken  away  from  the  roots  before  they 
are  planted  out,  and  a rather  light  and  rich  bed 
of  earth  prepared  to  receive  them.  During  the 
summer  keep  the  ground  moist,  but  not  wet. 
Early  in  September  lift  each  one  separately  and 
put  them  carefully  into  pots  without  injuring 
the  roots.  A month  later  take  them  to  the 
warmest  corner  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they 
get  plenty  of  light.  I_am  afraid  your  house  is 
hardly  warm  enough  in  the  winter,  and  it  is 
probable  the  fumes  from  the  oil-stove  has  had  a 
bad  effect  on  them.  They  will  not  do  so  well  in 
the  porch  as  the  greenhouse. — J.  C.  C. 

105.— Treatment  of  a Pittosporum. 

— This  is  a plant  of  very  easy  culture,  and  any- 
one ought  to  grow  it  in  a cool  greenhouse,  as 
by  the  sea-coast  it  will  stand  out-of-doors  all 
the  winter  in  the  West  of  England.  I fear  your 
plant  has  had  too  much  root  moisture.  Seeing 
that  this  plant  is  now  in  a warm  conservatory 
it  had  better  remain  there  until  the  end  of  May. 
Meanwhile,  get  it  repotted.  Shake  away  all 
the  old  soil  from  the  roots  and  repot  in  a fresh 
mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  with  a little  sand 
added.  Let  the  plant  remain  in  the  greenhouse 
all  the  summer.  The  plant  will  want  very  care- 
ful watering  at  the  roots  for  some  time  to  come. 

— J.  0.  C. 

84.— Plants  for  a conservatory.— 

Ferns  and  “ foliage”  plants,  such  as  Palms  and 
Dracaenas,  are  the  only  plants  that  can  be  relied 
upon  for  a house  that  does  not  get  much  sun. 
A few  flowering  plants  in  pots  can  be  introduced 
from  other  houses  from  time  to  time  to  give 
colour  and  brighten  up  the  leafage,  and  in  sum- 
mer they  will  last  better  than  in  a house  with  a 
south  aspect.  Some  creeping  plants,  such  as  the 
Lapagerias,  will  do  very  well,  and  Camellias 
will  thrive  without  much  sunshine,  but  as  a rule 
with  the  general  run  of  flowering-plants  they 
must  be  grown  in  the  sunshine  to  obtain  blos- 
soms.— E.  H. 

103.— Cutting  Iback  Aralia  Sieboldi. 

— This  Aralia  is  quite  hardy,  so  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  injured  by  frost  where  Cinerarias  and 
Pelargoniums  are  untouched.  Perhaps  the 
plants  require  repotting.  They  may  have  been 
overwatered  or  not  sufficiently  supplied,  which 
would  account  for  the  leaves  losing  colour.  I 
should  not  cut  them  down  yet,  at  any  rate, 
as  they  will  make  new  leaves  from  the  top  by- 
and-bye,  and  the  other  leaves  will  come  a better 
colour.  See  what  condition  the  roots  are  in. — 
EH. 

20.— Plants  in  a conservatory  bed. 

— The  Acacia  must  be  rooted  out  before 
you  will  get  anything  else  to  thrive  in  the  bed. 
At  the  same  time  you  had  better  take  out  as 
much  of  the  old  soil  as  you  can  and  fill  up 
with  fresh.  None  of  the  Acacias  should  be 
allowed  to  occupy  the  same  bed  or  border  as 
other  plants,  as  their  roots  are  so  numerous 
and  so  obnoxious  to  others  that  nothing  does 
well  when  associated  with  them.- — J.  C.  C. 

26.— Camellia-buds  dropping  off.— 

The  Camellias  are  either  pot-bound  or  suf- 
fering for  want  of  water.  If  neither  of  those 
instances  are  the  cause,  then  I should  say  the  old 
soil  has  become  sour,  which  would  cause  the 
buds  to  fall  off  also.  The  only  remedy  for 
being  pot-bound  or  sour  soil  is  to  repot  them 
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ni  a,  mixture  of  hbry-Ioam,  leaf-mould,  silver 
sand  anil  a slight  portion  of  charcoal,  taking 
care  to  have  the  pots  washed  and  well-drained 
As  you  hit V(.  a gardener  he  should  kno\v  which 
or  the  thren  suggestions  given  is  the -cause  of 
the  buds. falling  off,  and  their  hiiVacwn-xiiirgly. 

Azaleas  from  cuttings. 

-j-  Aittmgs  of  the  young  shoots  of  Indian  Azaleas 
will  loot  freely  enough  when  about  half-ripe— 
;ust  getting  firm  at  the  base.  Take  off  the 

™ 'vlto.tt  Shftr;'>  knife-  aI!,r  insert  them  in 

pots  filled  With  sandy  peat,  with  half  an  inch  of 

weT|ndS‘mTnd  ,°“ue  t0p‘  The  P°ts  ">ust  he 
^ ml v fd’  T‘  f !e,  comP°3fc  pressed  down 
.m ly  watered,  and  left  half  an  hour  or  so  to 
drain  before  putting  ,n  the  cuttings.  Make  a 

insideTh  “ thu,bell-glass  arid  insert  the  cuttings 
nsule  the  mark,  so  that  the  glass  can  be  taken 

roots  J,mt  agam  without  disturbing  the 
loots.  Stand  the  pots  in  a shady  part  of  the 
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greenhouse  and  ^ipe  the  gfS  ^y  every6 
norning.  Give  water,  when  required,  to  keep 
the  soil  in  an  eveh  state  of  moisture.  They  will 

thee.HtT,  tln'e„lV°0t'  butthe  g«*«*  part  of 
the  cuttings  Will  do  So.— If.  H.  ‘ 

, , 1 bese  strike  very  freely  from  cuttings  if 

they  are  taken  oft  with  a joint  when  the  young 
wood  is  fully  developed.  The  best  time  to  take 
the  cuttings  is  about  the  end  of  July  or  early  in 
August.  . I hey  should  be  planted  firmly  in  quite 

dtn  'VJeat‘ riu  ’ arU!  covered  as  suggested  with  a 
bell-glass  I hey  should  be  placed  where  they 
can  be  shaded  froni  bright  sunshine,  and  the 
glasses  ought  to  -be  taken  off  and  wiped  dry 

atTJd  ■Jhere  is  a Sreat  deai  of  trouble 

attached  to  striking  cuttings  of  this  kind  on  a 
small  scale,  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  much  better 
to  leave  the  work  of  propagating  to  the  nursery- 
men and  florists.— J.  D.  ET  J 

8o.~ A greenhouse  on  a London 
llOU.se  leads.”— In  such  a position  you  will 
7onnf  h?  t1  aniJ  aU';l0Vn‘°  Plants,  such  as  the 
l | as  wel1  as  the  Rcgal  and 

j1  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Petunias,  Mar- 
guerites, and  others  will  succeed  much  better  than 
“,tb®  f ose  a“d  comparatively  dark  enclosures 

Sm.’u nned  lv;rnijHy  “««#«>*. " The  chief 

faculty  jou  will  have  to  contend  with  is  heat 
and  drought  m summer.  The  construction  of 
the  house  throughout  should  be  as  “ tight  ” as 
possible,  and  but  little  ventilation  will  be  re- 
quired two  or  three  moderate-sized'  openings 
a ong  the  ridge  of  the  roof  being  sufficient  for 
ahnosta.iything  The  floor,  &e„  will  need  to 
be  well  damped  down  several  times  a day  in 
summer,  and  in  order  to  save  labour  as  far  as 
possible  it  would  be  advisable  to'  make  shallow 
beds  of  ashes  beneath  the  stages,  to  be  kept 
constantly  moist.  A tank  or  two  of  water 
would  also  be  found  at  once  convenient  and 
beneficial  and  instead  of  allowing  the  plants  to 
stand  on  dry  shelves  or  open  stages  some  slates 
oi  sheets  of  corrugated  iron  should  be  laid  down 
and  surfaced  with  hue  ashes  or  ballast  on  which 
to  stand  the  pots  All  those  named  above  will 

.fThiT— BUCl Rld  Heaths’  Violeta>  and  delicate 


CHOICE  ABUTILONS. 

There  are  a great  number  of  varieties  now  in 
cultivation— iar  more,  indeed,  than,  is  required 
by  anyone.  A.H«t  of  a few  of  the  best,  as  far  as 

they  have  come . undqr  my  observation,  would 
include,  with  white  blossoms,  Boule  de  Neke 
which  is  either  in  a small  state  or  in  a hrse 
specimen  the  best  of  its  class,  and  is  the  most 
generally  cultivated  of  all  Abutijons.  As  white 
flowers  are  in  so  much  request  at  all  seasons, 
and  this  is  except  the  centre  cluster  of  stamens, 
pu|-e.in  colour,  the  latter  are  often  removed,  and 
the  edges  of  the  petals  turned  back  so  as  to  form 
an  open  flower,  which  at  a first  glance  is  difficult 
to  associate  with  the  bell-shaped  one  of  the 
Abutilon.  This  method  of  mutilating  the  blos- 
soms may  be  often  seen,  but  it. is  certainly  not 
to  be  commended,  as  so  treated  the  blooms  alto- 
gether lack  the  grace  and  elegance  of  those  of  a 
natural  shape.  Yellow-flowered  kinds  would 
include  Cloth  of  Gold,  of  a deep-yellow  tint,  and 
Canary  Lird,  lighter  in  colour.  Among  red 
flowers  mention  may  be  made  of  kmperor,  pur- 
push-crimson  ; Royal  Scarlet,  light-red  ; Lus- 
trous,  rich -crimson  ; Eclipse,  orange-red  ; and 
Brilliant,  avery  dwarf-growing  kind  with  bright- 
red  blossoms.  Flowers  of  a pink  or  lilac  shade 
include  among  their  number  Anna  Crozy,  rose 
with  a lilac  shade ; King  of  Roses,  deep-rose  • 


<<  ”i>:i  a coil  boiler,  &c.— By 

coils  I suppose  you  mean  return  “ laps,’>  as 

adt/.'r  * Ca,11  thcm-  Therc  is  -not  much 

advantage  in  having  more  than  four  or  live 
laps,  and  to  heat  150  feet  of  4-inoh  piping- 
you  win  need  a coil  of  11-inch  or  H-incli  pipin  ® 
with  the  upper  lap  fully  12  inches-,,,  ,liametm- 
and  the  lower  ones  rather  more,  as  they  are 
always  made  (or  should  be)  tapering  inwards 

wiK  Ta’ ' f thf.t0P’  1 do  not  think  yon 
ill  succeed  in  bending  the  piping  yourself  nor 
would  an  ordinary  blSiksmf  ife  IZt'nZ 
ge,  t-  . Even  if  hot,  directly  you  begin  to  bend 
it  the  piping  flattens  more  or  less,  and  such  work 
can  only  be  done  properly  by  those  who  have 
the  proper  machinery. — B.  C.  R. 

86.  —A  coil  boiler  —To  heat  120  feet  of 
4-ineh  piping  with  a coil  (four  laps)  of  U.  mch 
piping  U.  inches  diameter  at  the  top,  and  about 
15  inches  at  the  bottom,  would  be  required1 
bet  it  up  a few  inches  abovo  the  fire-bars,  ami 
allow  a space  of  2 inches  between  the  outside  of 
coil  and  the  brickwork  all  round.  The  space  or 
leceiver  for  fuel  above  the  coil  should  taper 
inwards  slightly  towards  the  top,  and  be 

“ as  smo°thly  as  possible  inside,  so  that 
the  fuel  may  not  “ hang  ” at  all. B.  C,  R 
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and  Silver  Bell,  delicate  blush.piiik.  The  best 
purples  are  Purpurea,  deep-purple,  and  the 
Premier,  of  a lighter  hue.  Among  those  with 
-striped  flowers  the  most  showy  blossoms  are 
borne  by  a true' species  —viz. , A.  venosum,  a bold, 
vigorous -growing  kind  that  will  soon  mount  up 
to  the  top  of  a lofty  structure.  The  large  pal- 
lnate  leaves  are  very  handsome,  and  the  flowers 
which  are  profusely  borne  when  the  plant  has 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  develop  itself,  are 
large,  borne  on  very  long  stalks,  and  of  a bright 
yellow  ground  colour  .thickly  netted  with  crim- 
son.. Ihere  is  a garden  variety,  striatum  splen- 
didimi,  which  is,  as  far  as  I know,  the  dwarfest 
of  this  class.  In  this  the  flowers  are  oran<*e- 
veined  and  Reticulated  with  crimson.  Varle- 
ga.tecl-leaved  varieties  are  represented  by  Dar- 
wuu  tessellatum,  a variety  of  the  old  brick-red- 
coloured  l)ai- win i,  in  which  the  leaves  arc  vari- 
on?ly  marked  with  cream  colour  and  different 
shades  of  green.  This  is  the  dwarfest  of  the 
greenhouse  .Abuulon.s  with  variegated  leaves,  a 
pouple  of  fall^r-miowitig  kinds  being  najvium 
marmo ratum . ajul  Thonipsoui.  Of  this  last  thei  e 
la  a double-ffowcned  form,  but  the  blooms  are 
very  liableRo  drop  when  in  the  bud  state,  and 
indeed,  when  they  open  they  are  more  lumpv 
and  less  pleasmg  than  the  single  flowers  Of 
quite  a diftereut  type  is  A.  vexfflaiium  variega- 
tum  a slender. growing  kind,  with  long  wiry 
shoots  and  a profusion  of  bright  coloured  hi. -s". 


soms.  The  flowers  are  purplish,  but  the  golden- 
coloured  calyx  from  whence  the  blossoms  partly 
protrude  forms  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
the  inflorescence.  In  the  typical  form  the 
leaves  are  of  a bright-green  colour,  but  in  the 
variegated  variety  they  are  irregularly  marbled 
and  mottled  with  yellow.  This  Abutilon  is 
very  pretty  when  employed  as  a roof  plant,  for 
the  pendulous  blossoms  are  then  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  It  will  also  survive  most 
winters  arournl  London  if  trained  to  a wall  and 
protected  by  a mat  during  the  most  severe 
weather  Another  variegated-foliaged  kind, 
and  one  that  bears  the  largest  leaves  of  any,  is 
A.  bellowianum  marmoratum.  This  has  the 
whole  surface  of  the  leaf  marbled  with  a creamy 
tint,  and  from  its  ample  foliage  it  forms  ‘a 
highiy  ornamental  specimen,  but  to  be  seen  at 
its  best  it  requires  more  heat  than  any  of  the 
others ; indeed,  it  does  better  in  an  interme- 
cl  late -h  ou  se  than  in  a cooler  structure.  The 
massive  heart-shaped  dark-green  leaves  of  A. 
lnsigne,  witli  their  conspicuous  network  of 
veins  are  very  handsome,  while  the  lar«e 
purplish  blossoms  are  quite  distinct  from  those 
ot  any  other  kind.  m 

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

f)  -?nd  answera  are  inserted  in 

kerTlSd  JZn  U,hnT(Je  lf  c?7esP™<tents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 

one  l^lTf°theSh,ndd  bS  ,arly  and  concisely  written  on 
thiPaPer,anly  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  -7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden  Lon ■ 
l,P;  °?  ^ness  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 

0n(l  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  oZ  query  is  sent  each 
Qhi^rUsbsh^ldaheParatf  of  paper.  Unanswered 
iTr^iid  ^nt  dnbNepeated-  Correspondents  should  bear 
inmnid  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
jounce  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be replied  to 
f0U°Win9  the  reCelpt  their 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  fmuulintheir  'different  Zuarl 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
m corespondents  who  see):  assist - 

hnce.  Conditions,  sods,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 

veryus^tl  n'dZrS  STe  'Potion  may  often  be 

thc  Z-nrlh.  1 fl10  rePly  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  Uiuilities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 

U4^°  Ter  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

k:^.-Planting  Gladiolus  bulbs.-Will  someone 

Hmvpi  fhi  "*!a  t",“e  10  pla,lt  bludiolus  bulbs  to  be  in 
flower  the  second  week  in  August? — Lino. 

m.-Flower,  farming  in  the  Scllly  isles 

i o ,?tUl<‘ the  "V.L"  0f  Apnl  l,e  a n0<xl  time  to  visit  these 
islands  to  see  the  Hotver  farming? — Glo’stkrshire. 

Flowers  for  a London  verandah  - 

\\  hich  are  the  best  flowers  to  grow  to  make  a verandah  in 
a smoky  London  street  look  gay  ? — St.  Pancr  t.s 

126  -Raising  plants  from  seed.-Is  it  a good 
If  VZ™  S"eet  i?ne‘'s’  Roses.  “id  Myrtles  from  seed  ' 
-B^g^-er  P 6aSe  t0  State  the  manner  of  so  doing  ? 

12S.— Sea-w  eed  as  garden  manure —Is  Sea- 
tveed  mixed  with  farmyard  manure  good  for  a vege- 

Cor,herl>aceous  borders  where  the  soil 
is  light  and  shingly  ?— Onion. 

FertiHslng  Moss.-Would  someone  kindlv 
mipln6  "heCher  -'Ioss  can  be  used  as  a manure  and 
placed  round  a plant,  or  whether  it  can  only  be  u*ed  as  a 
substitute  for  earth  ?— E.  G.  P.  ' ■ 45  a 

lSO.-Red-spider  in  a greenhouse.— I should  be 

Rad  if  someone  could  tell  me  the  best  tiling  to  do  to  -tt 
nd  of  the  red-spider  in  the  greenhouse,  as  1 was  troubled 
" Bli  it  very  much  last  year  ?— M.  Binns. 

,,M1;r^anarY  foi‘  in  pots.-I  should  be 

..lad  to  know  if  Seaweed  thoroughly  decayed  (like  good 
lvaf  ? ^?u  d be  a su,table  manure  for  plants  in  pots  ' 

\V  ould  it  he  likely  to  Suit  Calceolarias  ?— G.  If.  Gibbs* 

Fly  In  a garden.— M ill  someone  please  to 
tell  me  how  I could  get  rid  of  the  “ llv  ” in  the  ga*rden,  as 
I have  been  troubled  with  it  very  badly  this  last  two  veins 
and  it  seems  to  affect  the  Celery  especially — M.  Black. 

133.— Fumigating  a greenhouse.— How  can  I 
lx-t  fumigate  a greenhouse  in  which  1 have  a plant  of  Sola- 

"i!‘^Vatmlni>lKCS; 'Vha'h  1S  mvariably  injured  and  theyoung 
snoots  killed  back  some  wav  by  Tobacco-smoke  ? — F.M.B. 

utabIe'nlanure  for  Boses',  &c  — Will  Boine- 
one  kmdly  mforni  me  if  the  manure  from  stables  where 
leat-Moss  litter  is  used  is  as  good  for  Roses,  Bush  fruits 
-BkoixnfT’  and  g>;ne‘'al  patposes  as  the  straw-manure  . 

,l3'j-rT.-Pllanits  for  edgings.— M'ill  “J.  C.  C.”  or 
H.  kindly  tell  nxe  the  names  of  a few  plants  that  I 
“I’,  ,lls,e  Joredgings'?  I should  like  to  get  some  that 
would  stand  the  winter  and,  if  possible,  keep  green.  1 am 
making  a flower  garden,  and  would  like  to  get  some  nice 
edgings  for  the  same.  I prefer  dwarf  kinds.  " Can  I expect 
to  get  what  I want  this  year  from  seed  ■ I live  near 
Bristol.— M . Hclbeut. 
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130.— Greenhouse  plants  of  easy  culture.— 

I shall  be  glad  of  the  names  of  twelve  or  twenty  greenhouse 
flowering-plants  of  easy  culture  which  I could  get  now  to 
blossom  during  summer?  Locality,  North  Yorkshire. 
Cleveland. 

137. — Treatment  of  a Datura.— What  is  the  right 
treatment  of  a Datura?  Mine  flowered  three  years  ago, 
but  has  failed  to  bloom  since.  It.  is  now  most  troublesome 
with  green-fly,  and  looks  unhealthy,  but  is  not  pot-bound. 

— Highlands. 

13S.— Culture  of  White  Lilac.— Would  someone 
liindl.v  give  the  particulars  for  the  culture  of  White  Lilac  f 
I have  just  taken  some  in  hand  which  have  never  flowered. 
They  are  in  8-inch  pots,  and  have  thrown  up  fine  spindly 
wood. — It.  E.  B. 

130.— Beetroot  for  bedding  out.— I want  to  have 
some  Beetroot  for  bedding  out  at  the  end  of  May.  \\  here 
and  when  should  the  seed  he  sown  to  have  nice  dwarf 
stuff  for  that  time  ? The  sort  I have  got  is  Dell’s  Superb 
Black  Top. — A.  B. 

110.— Treatment  of  Cinerarias.— I have  some 
Cinerarias  which  have  nearly  done  flowering.  These  were 
n'rown  from  seed  sown  last  spring.  Can  1 preserve  these 
so  as  to  flower  again  next  season,  or  must  1 sow  seed  again 
for  a fresh  supply? — J.  G.  S. 

141.  - Evergreen  plants  and  Ferns  for  a 
dairy  window.— M ill  someone  kindly  tell  me  what 
are  the  best  Evergreen  plants  or  Ferns  to  keep  in  a large 
dairy  window,  which  gets  the  morning  sun  and  has  gas 
burnt  in  it  at  night  Milkmaid. 

142.. — Hollow  tree  bed.— I have  placed  two  large 
hollowed-out  pieces  of  an  old  Ash-tree  (about  5 feet 
diameter)  in  a sloping  Grass  garden  under  the  windows  of  a 
house,  and  should  feel  very  much  obliged  for  advice  as  to 
planting  them  ? — Sivainstoniana. 

143. — Scale  on  Oleanders  — Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  means  of  freeing  Oleanders  of  scale,  and 
keeping  them  free  of  tlie  same  afterwards  ?_  f have  tried 
washing-  with  plain  water  and  a sponge,  but  in  a short  time 
they  are  as  bad  as  ever. — Cahdiij. 

144. — Heading  down  a Beech-hedge  and 
moving  Hollies. — 1 should  be  glad  to  know  the 
proper  season  to  head  down  a strong  Beech-hedge,  that  it 
may  shoot  out  again  ; also  the  proper  season  to  transplant 
Hollies?— Mrs.  MacEwen,  Dromtariffe. 

145. — Meadow  Grass.— I have  a meadow,  which  I 
intend  to  mow  this  summer  for  a hay  crop.  Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  whether  I could  save  the  Grass  crop 
next  vear  if  I allowed  the  “ after  Grass  ” this  year  to  rot 
instead  of  being  eaten  by  cattle?— H.  O. 

146. —  Separating  hot-water  pipes.  — Would 
someone  kindly  state  whether  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
separating  hot-water  pipes  which  have  been  jointed  with 
elastic  rings  screwed  up  into  the  joints,  and  if  so,  is  there 
any  particular  method  of  doing  it?— N.  P. 

147. — Double  White  Violet  for  a frame  — 
What  is  the  best  Double  White  Violet  to  grow  in  frames 
with  Marie  Louise?  I find  Comte  de  Brazza  so  much 
facer  in  flowering,  though  treated  and  planted  in  the  same 
manner  and  time  as  Marie  Louise. — B.  C.  B. 

148. — China  Asters  and  Phlox  Drummondi 
in  pots.— I wish  to  grow  China  Asters  and  Phlox 
Drummondi  in  pots  for  exhibition  at  the  end  of  July 
Will  someone  kindly  give  me  some  information  as  to  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed  for  the  purpose,  and  how  to  pro- 
ceed to  command  success? — H.  A. 

1.49.— Uses  of  coal-ashes  in  a garden.— I have 
an  old-fashioned  grid  or  grate  in  the  kitchen  hearth  which 
riddles  all  the  cinders,  the  ashes  being  very  fine.  Will 
anyone  kindly  advise  whether  they  can  be  utilised  in  a 
large  garden  ? This  being  my  first  spring  with  a garden,  I 
am  totally  inexperienced. — Hannaii. 

150. — Treatment  of  Vines.— Will  someone  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  if  it  is  best  to  rub  off  all  buds  but  one,  the 
strongest,  when  Vines  start  into  growth,  or  to  leave  them 
until  it  is  seen  which  shoot  shows  sign  of  a bunch  ? I 
rubbed  all  off  but  one  last  year,  and  there  was  not  one 
half  of  what  I left  had  fruit  oil.— A.  B. 

151. — Creeper  for  the  end  wall  of  a house.— 
Suggestions  wanted  as  to  the  best  kind  of  creeper  to  grow 
over  the  end  wall  of  a house,  facing  south-east,  and 
covered  in  with  glass,  but  not  heated  artificially.  Myrtle 
objected  to  on  account  of  the  frequent  syringing  required, 
which  would  cause  damp  inside.— E.  F. 

152.  Onion  culture. — Would  someone  kindly  tell 

me  how  to  grow  Onions  in  a garden  near  a sea-loch  in 
Argyllshire?  Several  people  in  the  neighbourhood  tell 
me  they  cannot  grow  them  on  account  of  the  insect  which 
eats  the  root.  They  have  tried  soot,  lime,  gas-lime,  and 
salt  without  success.  Leeks  grow  very  well. — Onion. 

153. — Unsatisfactory  Lobelia-seed.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  why  my  Lobelia-seed  does  not  come  up 
the  first  time  of  sowing,  and  the  seedlings  do  not  grow  well 
until  late  in  the  season  when  up  ? It  has  been  put  in  frame 
with  good  bottom-heat,  with  a thin  covering  of  mould  over 
the  seed  and  silver  sand.  It  was  the  same  last  year.  -Fair- 
lawn. 

154. — Gladiolus-leaves  turning  yellow.  — 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  why  my  Gladiolus-leaves  went 
yellow  last  year  just  before  they  ought  to  have  flowered  ? 
Some  were  planted  in  pots  and  some  in  the  garden.  Those 
in  pots  were  covered  with  ashes  before  they  sprung  up,  but 
the  leaves  died  off  after  they  were  about  2 feet  high.— 
Fairlawn. 

155.  — Unsatisfactory  Arum  Lilies.  — Would 
someone  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  my  Arum 
Lilies  not  opening  their  flowers  properly  ? They  throw 
them  up  freely,  but  they  remain  half -open,  and  are  green 
instead  of  white.  They  are  in  a large  conservatory,  with 
a temperature  of  50  degs.  by  day,  and  about  40  degs.  at 
night.— Mersey. 

156. — Good  King  Henry  or  Mercury.— I had  a 

pinch  of  seed  of  the  above  given  me  last  August.  I sowed 
it  in  a box,  and  it  seemedto  grow  away  well  till  the  frost 
set  in  ; the  leaves  at  that  time  died  down.  The  box  has  been 
stood  on  a wall  outside  all  winter,  and  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  I was  surprised  to  find  that  to-day — Feb.  27 — the 
plants  have  begun  to  grow.  I want  to  plant  them  out  in 
my  little  garden  to  the  best  advantage.  Will  anyone 
kindly  give  me  instructions  how  to  proceed  ?— E.  J.  D>. 


157.  — Digging-in  Cocoa-nut-flbre.  All  my 

flower-beds  in  which  bulbs  (Tulips,  Hyacinths,  &c.)  are 
growing  were  top-dressed  with  this  fibre  last  autumn. 
Will  it  he  injurious  to  the  soil  if  I dig  the  fibre  in,  wnen 
the  bulbs  have  finished  flowering  and  I he  beds  wanted  for 
annuals,  etc.,  or  ought  it  to  he  removed?  The  soil  is  rather 
heavy,  but  good. — E.  M.  B. 

158. — Bush  Apple  and  Pear  - trees. — Last 
November  there  were  planted  in  my  garden  some  Bush 
Apple  and  Pear-trees.  I wish  to  know  if  they  will  require 
any  attention  as  regards  pruning,  or  if  I can  do  anything 
now  for  their  benefit  V 1 should  he  very  thankful  if 
‘ K.  H.”  or  any  other  reader  of  Gardening  would  give  me 
a few  hints  on  the  matter? — W.  Hi  lbert. 

159. — Disbudding  Vines.— When  Vines  start  into 
growth,  and  there  arc  two  or  three  shoots  to  a spur,  is  it 
best  to  nib  all  off  but  one  as  soon  as  they  appear,  or  to 
leave  them  until  it  is  seen  which  shoot  shows  signs  of 
fruit  ? I rubbed  all  off  but  one,  the  strongest,  last  year, 
and  I had  a very  poor  crop  ; three-parts  of  the  shoots  had 
no  fruit.  Tile  Vines  are  very  old  ones. — A.  B 

Kio.— Plants  for  flower-beds  in  North  York- 
shire.— 1 have  two  flower-beds,  each  about  12  feet  by 
5 feet,  and  would  like  them  to  be  full  of  colour  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  months.  Will  someone  please 
to  say  what  flowers  to  plant,  and  also  the  way  to  arrange 
them  to  have  the  most  effective  display  ? 1 have  a heated 
greenhouse  where  I can  raise  the  plants  from  seeds  if 
necessary. — Cleveland. 

161.  — Upright  Cordon  fruit-trees.  — I have 
planted  about  forty  of  these  upright  trained  Cordon  trees, 
comprising  Apples',  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  set  out  at 
4 feet  apart.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  prune 
them,  and  the  length  the  spurs  or  shoots  should  be  allowed 
to  grow?  When  they  are  sufficiently  high  (10  feet  or 
12  feet)  is  it  advisable  to  cut  off  the  top?  Twenty -five! 
trees  are  in  one  row  ; would  it  be  well  to  train  them  along 
wires  so  as  to  meet  each  other  in  one  continuous  row  ? 
At  present  they  are  staked.  Do  these  Cordon  trees  crop 
well  ?— Domino. 

162.  — Evergreen-flowering  shrubs  and 
climbers. — I have  a balcony  with  an  18-inch  cresting  in 


109  -Culture  of  Freeslas.— All  lovers  of  this 
sweet  flower  must  thank  “ E.”  for  his  interesting  article 
in  Gardening,  March  5th,  page  9,  coming  as  it  does  when 
the  flowers  are  going  off.  I nave  a good  batch  of  them, 
and  had  already  marked  those  to  he  dried  off  for  the 
ripening  process.  Will  “ E.”  or  someone  kindly  say  if  it 
would  not  he  better  to  plunge  the  pots  m the  open  ground 
through  the  summer  and  in  the  autumn  take  them  up  and 
repot  into  larger  pots  without  disturbing  the  ball  t If  ho, 
E.V’  method  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  drying  them 
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off,  shaking  out  and  sorting,  and  if  it  will  make  the 
plants  more  sturdy  it  will  he 
Geo.  W.  Jkssop. 
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front  of  my  house,  on  which  I should  like  to  plant  some 
shrubs  and  climbers  ill  wooden  tubs  in  a balcony  facing 
south,  but  much  exposed  to  the  east  wind.  Would  some- 
one kindly  assist  me  in  this  matter,  as  to  what  to  plant? 
The  shrubs  and  climbers  must  he  perfectly  hardy,  or  else 
they  will  not  stand  the  winter.  I have  tried  several,  hut 
all  died  during  the  winter  or  early  in  spring.  Evergreen 
flowering  shrubs  and  climbers  are  preterred  with  good 
showy  flowers. — Huntingsiiire. 

163. — Enclosure  of  trees  and  Privet. — To 
make  a pretty  and  shady  enclosure  in  my  garden  I have 
planted,  in  oval  form,  about  17  feet  by  23  feet,  twelve 
small  forest  trees  (principally  flowering).  The  trees  are 
about  6 feet  or  8 feet  apart,  and  between  each  are  three 
plants  of  Privet.  Will  they  all  thrive  in  this  arrangement? 

1 wanted  a quick  effect,  or  would  have  planted  further 
apart,  hut  suppose  they  may  be  moved  in  three  or  four 
years’  time.  They  were  planted  three  weeks  back.  Trees 
have  about  6-feet  to  8-feet  stems,  Privet  from  IS  inches  to 

2 feet  high  ; soil,  clay  ; plenty  of  light  and  air. — F.  B.  S. 

164. — Uses  of  a photographic  studio.— I have 
a structure  which  was  erected  for  a photographic  studio, 
but  not  now  used  for  that  purpose.  It  runs  E.S.E.  to 
W.N.W.,  and  is  8 yards  long  by  5 yards  wide  ; it  has  glass 
all  round  to  2 feet  0 inches  on  each  side  from  the  floor, 
and  3 feet  at  each  end  has  no  glass.  It  is  7 feet  6 inches 
from  the  floor  to  the  eaves  ; the  ridge  is  about  5 feet 
above  the  level  of  the  eaves.  It  gets  very  warm  above  the 
eaves  in  the  summer.  There  is  no  heating  apparatus — the 
floor  is  of  cement.  Will  someone  kindly  please  to  inform 
me  what  to  grow  ill  it  so  as  to  make  it  a source  of  profit  ? 
— Efil. 

165.  — Wood  fires. — I have  been  burning  wood  for 
some  seven  years  in  an  open  grate,  with  a chimney  of  the 
ordinary  dimensions.  It  smokes  very  much,  and  we  are 
constantly  having  it  swept,  without  much  benefit,  owing 
to  the  chimney  being  “ furred”  up  with  a hard,  charcoal- 
like substance,  which  the  sweep’s  brush  will  not  remove. 
The  builder  tells  me  that  in  time  the  chimney  will  be  com- 
pletely stopped  up,  unless  I give  up  burning  wood.  Two 
days  ago  the  chimney  caught  fire,  and  this  charcoal  sub- 
stance burnt  fiercely  and  fell  down  in  large,  burning 
pieces.  Can  anything  be  done  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things  ?— G.  C.  M.  N. 

160.— Stoking  a “ Star”  boiler.— I shall  be  much 
obliged  if  anyone  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
in  stoking?  I have  a No.  1 “Star”  boiler,  with  ex- 
tended top-feeder.  Filled  with  house  cinders,  it  will  burn 
for  twenty-four  hours  without  attention,  but  without 
giving  sufficient  heat.  Using  coke  as  fuel,  I get  splendid 
results  in  the  daytime,  when  the  stove  can  be  fed  in  small 
quantities ; but  when  I fill  it  up  at  night  the  fire  burns  hollow 
and  goes  out,  leaving  the  fuel  lodged  in  the  top-feeder. 
Is  it  because  I have  too  much  draught  on,  or  must  the 
coke  be  smaller  ? At  present  it  is  broken  into  pieces  about 
1 inch  to  1 .1  inches  across. — J.  B.  P. 

167. — Uses  of  a wall.— I have  a wall  in  my  garden 
25  yards  long  and  8 feet  high,  which  runs  about  east- 
south-east  and  west-north-west.  On  the  south  side  is  a 
border  5 yards  wide  of  light,  dry  soil  on  a clay  bottom.  I 
frequently  put  in  cuttings  of  “ Geraniums”  some  6 inches 
from  this  wall  on  the  south  side  in  October  or  November, 
and  they  take  root  and  grow  out  all  winter,  with  no  other 
protection  except  a few  Black  Currant-bushes,  which  I 
propose  to  cut  down.  I shall  be  obliged  if  someone  will 
kindly  inform  me  what  to  grow  against  the  wall,  on  the 
south  side,  that  will  be  the  most  profitable  without  glass  ? 
Locality : Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. — Efil. 

168. — Raising  Begonias  in  a propagating- 
frame. — Will  “B.  C.  R.”  kindly  state  how  he  manages 
to  raise  Begonias  “ as  thickly  as  they  can  stand  ” in  a 
propagator?  I have  one  of  these  made  on  the  lines 
“B.  C.  R.”  has  so  often  given,  but  my  Begonias  are  not 
coming  up,  and  I find  a mould  forming  on  the.  soil.  I use 
a gallon  of  oil  a week,  but  I do  not  get  a very  high  tem- 
perature. I should  be  glad  if  “ B.  C.  R.”  will  state  what 
kind  of  lamp  he  uses,  the  amount  of  oil  consumed,  and 
the  temperature  maintained,  also  a few  hints  how  to  pre- 
vent the  plants  becoming  drawn,  and  how  they  should  be 
grown  on  when  they  have  germinated? — Amateur. 


Mistletoe  not  bearing  berries.  -Ought 
iiyh  n vigorous  bush  of  Mistletoe,  which  flowers  freer, 
esery  spring,  to  bear  berries  by  this  time?  It  must  be  at 
least  twenty  years  old.  It  was  raised  on  a Blenheim 
Orange  Apple-tree  from  a berry  grown  similarly  in  an 
orchard  about  five  miles  distant.  This  last,  though  smaller, 
has  often  borne  a few  berries,  whilst  the  remarkably  fine 
plant  lam  speaking  of  always  Howers  freely,  but  never 
fruits.  Is  this  caused  by  the  absence  ol  any  particulai 
insect,  and  if  the  plant  could  he  artificially  fertilised,  when 
should  it  be  attempted  and  how  ? About  this  season  m 
1890  it  was  tried  by  passing  a camel-hair  brush  from  one 
cluster  of  flowers  to  another,  and  only  on  one-half  the 
bush ; but  there  was  no  difference.— Cornwall. 

171.  — Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  in  a small 
porch.— I beg  to  thank  “ E.  H.”  and  “J.C.  C.”  for 
their  kind  replies  to  my  query  about  this  matter.  I have 
taken  the  advice  of  “ J.  C.  C.,”  and  have  got  boxes  made 
to  fit  the  four  corners  of  the  porch,  and  now  would  be 
much  obliged  to  him  if  he  will  inform  me  if  covering  the 
bottom  of  each  box  with  zinc  or  tin  will  in  any  way  injure 
the  Roses'’  The  boxes  arc  1 foot  10  inches  long,  1 foot 
6 inches  broad,  and  1 foot  6 inches  high,  and  are  made  of 
ordinary  white  deal.  I am  anxious  to  preserve  the  boxes 
as  Ion"  a9  possible,  and  if  some  lining  were  not  put  on 
the  bottom  of  each  box,  I fear  this  softestof  timber  would 
not  last  long.  Of  course  I should  puncture  holes  through 
the  zinc  and  bottom  of  box  to  admit  of  drainage.  If  zinc 
or  tin  would  he  injurious,  1 should  like  to  know  what 
would  preserve  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  from  decaying  ?— 

REPEATED  QUERIES. 

3271.— Hardy  climbing  plants  for  a very 
cold  place.— Will  someone  kindly  state  the  names  of  a 
few  hardy  climbing  plants  for  a very  cold  place  in  Mid- 
lothian I should  prefer  flowering  plants,  such  as  Roses 
and  Clematis,  those  that  would  flower  in  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn.  I want  five  of  each  kind.  I should  also 
like  to  know  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  house-wall 
they  are  wanted  to  cover  is  facing  west,  and  is  much 
exposed  to  very  high  winds,  and  gets  little  or  no  sun  till 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  soil  is  good.  Elevation 
nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.— A.  C.,  Muir - 
f ot’s-hills. 

2665.— Rules  for  an  association.— I am  desirous 
of  laying  down  a few  effective  rules  for  an  association 
about  to  be  formed  in  a country'  town  for  protecting  gar- 
dens orchards,  allotments,  window-boxes,  and  flowers 
from  robbery  and  damage  bv  the  prosecution  of  offenders, 
I should  feel  much  obliged  for  advice,  and  for  the  names 
of  any  similar  existing  associations,  that  I may  obtain 
information  from  them,  with  copies  of  their  rules?— Nemo. 
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To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given;  but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

172. — Raising  Balsams  and  Cockscombs 
(S.  ill.  j.— Sow  now  in  a hot-bed,  and  pot  the  young  plants 
on  as  they'  require  room.  Use  good  loamy'  soil,  enriched 
with  a little  rotten  manure,  and  give  manure -water  once 
or  twice  a week. 

173. — Stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns  (M.  H.  T. ). 

—All  the  kinds  named  in  your  letter  are  in  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale,  and  as  y'ou  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood you  cannot  do  better  than  take  a run  down 
there  and  look  over  the  stock. — J.  J. 

74.— Scale  on  a pteris  ( A.  j.— Your  plant  appears 
be  Pteris  cretica  cristata,  and  it  is  infested  with  brown 
Je.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  cut  the  fronds  off  and 
burn  them  ; but  if  you  do  not  like  to  do  this,  dip  the  plant 
in  a weak  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound. 

175. — Planting  a damp  north  border  (R.  0.) 
—If  you  can  drain  the  border  a little,  all  the  flowers  you 
mention  can  be  grown  in  it ; hut,  if  not,  you  had  hettei 
try  only  the  Sunflowers  and  Chrysanthemums.  Many 
kinds  of  vegetables  could  be  grown  in  such  a border. 

176. — Orchid-flowers  (T.  IF.  S.).— Very  nice  flowers 
of  Dendrobium  nobile  and  D.  Wardianuni,  but  nothmg 
very'  special  amongst  them.  The  one  No.  5 is  a very  nice 
form  of  D.  Wardianuni,  but  with  too  much  colour  in  it  to 
bear  the  name  of  alba.  You  might,  however,  with  pro- 
priety call  it  D.  Wardianuni  dealbatus.— M.  B. 

177. — Cattleya  bulbs  spotted  (J.  Agnew).  - 
This  gentleman  asks : “ Can  y'ou  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  these  bulbs?”  No,  I cannot  do  so,  saving  that 
they'  are  rotten.  I do  not  know  what  y ou  call  the 
disease.”  I have  never  seen  it.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  plants  in  question  have  been  standing  in  a house  in 
such  a position  that  the  rain  has  dripped  upon  them  and 
caused  the  state  of  affairs  here  represented.  It  is  no  new 
complaint,  for  I have  seen  it,  not  only  this  year  but  years 
ago. — M.  B. 

178.  _ Palms  for  table  decoration  (Jcunes 
Southgate ). — I here  give  the  names  of  a dozen  kinds  of 
Palms,  which  will  all  be  suitable  for  table  decoration  at 
some  time  of  their  life.  All  are  of  the  Feather-leaved 
kinds  (pinnate) ; if  you  require  Fan-leaved  kinds,  I will 
give  the  .names  of  some,  but  the  pinnate  ones  I imagine 
are  far  preferable  : _ Areca  alba,  Calamus  Draco,  Calamus 
ciliaris,  Calamus  melanocheetus,  Chamsedorea  grammim- 
folia,  ChamEedorea  Sartori,  Chamsedorea  Wendlandi, 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  Euterpe  montana,  Euterpe  oleracea, 
Geonoma  gracilis,  and  Kentia  Forsteriana.  These  plants 
should  be  grown  in  small  pots,  drain  well,  and  use  peat 
and  loam  in  equal  parts,  made  sandy,  using  a little  bone- 
dust  in  the  whole,  and  give  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
-J.  J. 
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179. — Ccelogryne  occellata  maxima  (J.  C.).— 
This  gentleman  sends  me  a flower-spike  of  this  plant, 
bearing  seven  blossoms  on  it,  and  askH  bow  to  grow  it  ? I 
like  to  grow  the  plant  best  in  a hanging-basket,  in  rough 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  It  can  then  be  placed  well  in 
the  sun  ami  light,  and  if  kept  hot  and  moist  it  will  grow 
apace  and  do  well.  When  the  growth  is  finished  it  should 
be  rested  by  placing  the  plant  in  a much  cooler  house  and 
withholding  water  ; but  at  no  time  should  the  supply  be 
wholly  stopped,  or  the  plants  will  suffer. — M.  IS. 

180.  Potting  Adiantums  (T.  Jama*).— These 
should  be  potted  at  once,  taking  great  care  of  the  roots  so 
that  their  tender  points  are  not  broken  off,  then  you 
will  not  have  to  complain  of  their  bad  appearance  this 
year.  Use  pea!  and  light  loam  made  sandy.  I do  not 
care  whether  silver  sand,  road  sand,  or  river  sand  be  used, 
so  that  it  is  sharp,  and  you  may  use  a little  bone-dust  in 
this  with  great  advantage  to  your  Ferns.  I)o  not  delay, 
but  pot  them  at  once,  for  although  dull  and  snowing 
to-day,  to-morrow  the  sun  may  be  shining,  and  I am  sure 
the  plants  will  start  growing  at  once. — J.  .1. 

181.  -Tuberous  Begonias.— H'.  Gregory  and  G. 
Pinkerton  both  write  me  evidently  in  a great  worry  about 
the  tubers  of  these  plants.  Well,  one  of  the  applicants 
has  but  an  unheated  greenhouse  in  which  to  grow  them, 
so  he  may  rest  contented  until  the  middle  of  next  month 
before  he  needs  to  trouble  anything  about  them ; but 
“ W.  ().,”  having  good  stove-heat  at  command,  may  start 
his  at  once.  They  do  not  require  large  pots.  A couple  of 
inches  between  the  pots  and  the  tubers  will  be  ample. 
The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  using  for  soil  a mixture 
of  about  two  parts  light  turfy  loam,  one  part  peat,  one 
part  leaf-mould,  one  part  good  decomposed  manure,  and 
one  part  sharp  sand,  and  pot  the  tuber  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  leaving  space  so  as  to  enable  the 
operator  to  give  a thorough  watering  as  the  plant 
increases  in  size  ; but  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  some 
care  is  necessary  in  administering  liquids.  If  you  look 
through  the  advertisements  in  Gaudkninu  you  will  easily 
find  out  some  place  to  get  these  Begonias  from.— J.  J. 

1S2.— Grass  walks  (C.  Millington).—  This  lady  says 
she  has  recently  taken  a property,  and  round  the  outskirts 
of  it  is  a Grass  pony-trap  drive,  some  10  feet  in  width,  but 
it  is  worn  a bit  in  places.  What  can  she  do  with  it  ? It  is 
a pity  you  had  not  asked  the  question  in  the  autumn. 
However,  get  your  gardener  now  to  set  some  of  the  men 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  work,  and  you  will  quickly  get  it 
done.  These  men  should  cut  an  open  ditch  on  both  sides 
of  the  walk  or  drive  to  the  depth  of  some  18  inches,  leaving 
the  sides  quite  hard  and  even  on  the  bare,  broken  places, 
take  out  the  soil  and  fill  in  with  new,  making  it  very  firm 
and  solid.  Sow  down  in  the  course  of  next  month  with 
some  Grass  mixture,  and  this  will  require  to  be  occasion- 
all, \'  watered,  and  all  will  be  well  if  the  drive  has  been 
properly  made  in  the  first  place.  The  roller,  too,  should 
be  run  over  it  occasionally  to  keep  it  in  good  order.  Such 
walks  or  drives  are  splendid  resorts  for  walking,  riding, 
or  driving  if  kept  in  good  order.  I should  not  listen  to 
the  advice  given  you  of  having  the  top  taken  off  and 
refilled.  By  the  above  plan  you  will  see  in  the  course  of 
the  season  if  the  bottom  has  been  well  made.  Mow  the 
surface  about  twice  in  the  year.  If  there  are  wet,  soft 
places  at  intervals,  let  me  know  if  the  drains  at  the  sides 
do  not  obviate  these.  .1.  J. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  of  Gardkning  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.  ./.  P.—l.  Franeiscea  uniflora; 
2,  1’entas  carnea  ; :i,  A llimaiitophyllum  ; we  should  think 

it  was  a poor  form  of  H.  miniatum. G.  'V.  II.  -1, 

Adiantum  eultratum  ; 2,  Adiantum  macrophvllum  ; :i, 
Goniopleris  prolifera ; 4,  Fadyema  prolifera ; wants  a 
little  more  warmth  ; 5,  l’teris  maeilenta  : (i,  Polypodium 

Paradises). Hawkins. — 1,  Maxillaria  pieta  ; a major 

variety  ; 2,  Ly  caste  aromatica  ; 8,  Gongora  maeulata  ; 4, 

Bolbophyllum  auricomum. //.  Bateman. — 1,  Cattleya 

Triame  ; a very  good  form  indeed. Cornwall. — A Scilla 

(Squill),  no  doubt,  but  we  should  like  to  see  it  again,  as  it 

was  damaged  by  being  packedSw  wet  Moss. C.  JV.  /’. — 

Cannot  name  from  a single  leaf. G.  IF.  M. — African 

Hemp  (Sparmannia  africana). A rthnr. — Candle-plant 

(Cacalia  articulata). J.  E.  Shaw. — Iris  chinensis  or 

fimbriata. J.  G. — I.oquat  (Eriobotrya  japonica). 

E.  L.  Coleman. — Haimanthus  species.  Send  in  flower. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Daniel  Tate. — Apply  to  Messrs.  Sutton  & Sons,  Read- 
ing.  /.  II.  B. — Baltet’s  "Art  of  Grafting,"  published 

by  Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.,  I.udgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 

James  W a it.-  As  you  suggest,  the  cause  is' probably 

the  repotting.  We  should  say  that  the  plant  will  soon 

grow  on  all  right  again  now. II.  S. — We  do  not  know 

of  any  books  that  will  exactly  meet  your  requirements. 

-E.  G.  P.— Plant  out  the  Lilies.- J.  Keer. — If  you 

will  send  queries  about  the  Vines  and  grafting,  iStc.,  they 

will  be  duly  attended  to. Mrs.  Costitier,  The  Pines. 

Apply  to  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  & Co.,  Worcester. 

Cyeln men. —Excellent  flowers  of  a really  good  strain  of 
Cyclamens.  By  all  means  save  seed  from  the  best  and 
most  distinct  varieties. — -Miss  Camming.— The  Gishurst 
Compound  has  no  doubt  been  used  in  much  too  strong  a 
state.  We  should  not  apply  it  to  tender  Fern-fronds. 

No  doubt  that  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief. B.  A., 

Earnham . — The  sample  of  subsoil  sent  is  of  no  use  what- 
ever in  the  garden.  Of  course,  it  can  be  improved  in  time 
by  deep  cultivation,  &o.,  but  by  no  means  bring  it  to  the 

surface. Iloo  St.  tVerbu rgh . — Paradise  stocks.  Apply 

to  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  & Co.,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

Garni  Owen  and  Hannah. — Please  repeat  queries,  and 
write  them  on  separate  pieces  of  paper  and  on  one  side 

of  them  only. ,/.  II'.  S.  5. — We  know  of  no  book  that 

will  help  you. 


CEMS  OF  HARDY  FLOWERS. 

HARDY  CEMS  FOR  CUTTINC  OR  BORDER. 

QAMI’ANULAS. — Two  grand  double  whites. 

"DERSICIFOLIA,  the  Peach-leaved  ; Urticse- 

■*-  folia,  the  Nettle-leaved,  4d.  each. 

fJAMPANULA  G.  DAHURICA.  — Immense 

'A  heads  of  deep  violet-blue,  splendid  and  free,  4d. 

HURYSANTHEMUM  MAXIMUM  (true).— 

The  grandest  of  the  single  white  Marguerites,  6d. 

PJ.AILLARDIAS. — Those  wonderful  gems,  deep 

^ crimson,  edged  gold,  4d. 

n ALEGA  OFFICINALIS  ALBA.  — Ferny 

foliage,  profusion  of  spikes  of  pure  white,  3d. 

fPNOTHERA  YOUNGI.  — The  best  yellow 

'-L*  Evening  Primrose,  dwarf,  4d. 

TJIELYTRA  (Bleeding  Heart).- — -Long  racemes 

U of  pink  and  white  flowers,  most  graceful.  4d. 

Helianthus  multiflorus  plenus. 

- The  double  Anemone-flowered  perennial  Sunflower, 
best  of  the  family,  4d. 

TNULA  GLANDULOSA.—  Golden  Daisy-like 

flowers,  thread-like  petals,  4 inches  across,  9d. 

"IWTONARDA  DIDYMA  (Bergamot). — -Grand, 

-*-*-*•  scented  leaves,  rings  brilliant  scarlet,  strong,  4d. 

lWTONARDA  D.  ALBA,  white  form  of  above. 

-LVJ-  Rare,  6d. 

T1  RADESCANTIA  VIRGINICA  VIOLACEA. 

-L  —Wonderfully  grassy  foliage,  deep  violet,  gold  anthers, 
free,  4d. 

pOLEMONIUM  RICH ARDSONI.—  Immense 

J-  heads,  sky-blue,  gold  anthers  ; 1st  class  certificate,  4d. 

rPROLLIUS  EUROPadSUS. — Sea  golden-yellow 

globes,  large  as  pigeon  eggs,  hardy  and  fine,  4d. 

HPROLLIUS  ASIATICUS.  — Intense  orange, 

-I*  grandest  companion  to  above,  6d. 

QENECIO  DORONICUM.  — Rich  old  gold 

coloured  Marguerite ; no  other  flower  of  the  same  shade,  4d. 

"DERENNIAL  PHLOXES. — Rob  Roy,  silvery- 

-*•  pink  eye  and  flakes  dark  rose ; Salmon  Royal,  deep  sal- 
mon, immense;  Bright  Eye,  white,  magenta  centre;  Purity, 
finest  pure  white ; Tom  Brown,  rosy-crimson,  deep  crimson 
eye ; Negro,  deepest  crimson  Phlox  known ; Argus,  grand 
dwarf,  pure  white,  rosy  centre,  4d.  each. 

■pY RETHRUMS. — Crimson,  grand  red,  pure 

-L  white,  rose,  shaded  orange,  purplish-crimson,  rosy-lilac, 
blush,  &c.,  grand  doubles,  like  Chrysanthemums,  4d.  each. 

A QUILEGIA  CHRYSANTHA.  — Large 

golden-yellow,  long  spurred,  most  graceful,  4d. 

TjORONICUM  AUSTRTACUM,  spring-flower- 

■Lf  ing  hardy  Yellow  Marguerite,  4d. 

DWARF  CEMS,  ROCKERY  OR  BORDER. 

OAXIFRAGA  GRANULATA  PLENA.— 

Home  anywhere  ; glorious  blaze  of  purest  white  double 
flowers,  3d. 

OAXIFRAGA  OPPOSITIFOLIA  MAJOR.— 

k^  Creeping  mossy  plant.  Sheets  bright  rose  in  March. 
Cannot  be  overpraised,  3d. 

OAXIFRAGA  ATRO-PURPUREA.  — Mossy 

kJ  mounds,  crowds  of  bright  red  flowers,  4d. 

HEPATIC  AS. — Angulosa,  giant  blue,  4d.  ; 

single  blue,  3d. ; single  pink,  4d.  ; single  white,  6d. ; 
double  pink,  3d. 

MIMULUS  CUPREUS  BRILLIANT.— Indis- 

pensable ; only  few  inches  ; flowers  crimson,  4d. 

ULUS  CUPREUS  (SPOTTED).  — 

Similar  to  above,  except  in  colour,  3d. 

^EMONE  APENNINA.—  Brilliant  blue, 

early  spring-flowering  Anemone,  3d. 

]y[USKS. — New  double,  9d.  ; Variegated,  3d. 
HOLDEN  FORGET-ME-NOT.— Gold-leaved, 

'“T  new,  very  pretty,  4d. 

HAMPANULA  PUMILA  ALBA.  — Dwarf 

White  Bell-flower,  mass  white  thimbles,  4d. 

Hardy  primulas— bloomers.  — p. 

CORTUSOIDES,  ferny-leaved,  deep-rose,  4d.  P. 
ROSEA,  bright-rose,  yellow  eye,  4d.  P.  ROSEA  GRANDI- 
FLORA,  giant  form  of  above,  9d.  P.  CASHMERLANA, 
gold-dust  foliage,  violet-purple  heads,  6d.  P.  NIVALIS, 
largest  heads,  purest  whiteness,  6d.  P.  SIEBOLDI  MAJOR, 
large  form  of  ferny-leaved,  white  centre,  fine,  6d.  P. 
1NVOLUCRATI,  leaves  light-green,  flowers  white,  4d. 
P.  DENTICULATA,  vigorous  grower,  large  heads,  purple,  4d. 

ADUMOLLIN.  — New  deep-violet  double 

• Primrose,  very  free  and  hardy,  splendid,  Gd. 

TUARELLA  CORDIFOLIA. — The  wonderful 

-I*  Foam-flower,  wealth  of  cream  flowers,  4d. 

T7ERONICA  RE  PENS. — Carpet,  1 inch  high  ; 

* flowers  sky-blue,  4d. 

PENNY  PLANTS ! PENNY  PLANTS  ! 

DAISIES,  red  or  white,  Lily  of  Valley,  Glory 

of  Snow,  White  Everlasting,  Dog  s-tooth  Violets,  Musks, 
common  and  Harrisoni,  Scarlet  Geum,  Iceland  Poppies, 
Polyanthuses,  Pincushion  Moss,  Lemon  Thyme,  Scilla 
sibirica,  Day  Lib1,  Perennial  Cornflowers.  Pansies,  Stonecrops, 
Arabia,  Saxifrages,  12,  in  4 varieties.  Is.  3d.,  free. 

Postage,  3d.  Orders  is.  fret.  Postal  Orders  on  Jl’igton, 
Cumberland.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  ST0RM0NTH,  KIRKBRIDE,  SILLOTH. 
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MARGUERITES,  yellow  or  white,  choice 

Fuchsias,  Elaine,  Desgrange  Chrysanthemums,  Ivy  Gera- 
niuins,  Is.  doz.— WILLIAMS,  Fulking.  Heeding,  Sussex. 


HLEMATIS,  &c. , rare  yel.,  red,  6 var. , Is.  Sd. ; 

^ 12,  3s,  Roses,  6 var.,  2s. ; 12  climbing  var.,  3s.  ; 3 var.  Is., 
strong,  free.  Cucumber  seed  (Tel.  Rol.),  12,  3d. ; 75,  Is. ; 500, 
5s  10  show  var.  7d.  Bargain-list.— BROITNT,  Rotherfield. 


OLD  INGUSH  PERENNIALS. 

10th  Season.  Safe  arrival  Guaranteed. 

Hardy  plants  to  bloom  this  season  : Single  Pyreth- 
rums  (French  Marguerites),  resist  severest  frost,  easy  to 
grow,  various  colours,  mixed,  3,  7d. ; 12,  Is.  9d.  A nf  he. 
mis  (Sulphur  Marguerite),  3,  7d.  ; 12,  Is.  8d.  Lychnis 
Haageana,  the  best  Lychnis,  large  flowers,  dwarf, 
various  colours,  mixed,  3,  7d.  ; 12,  Is.  lOd.  Doronicum 
(Harpur-Crewe),  large  yellow  Marguerite,  4d.  each  ; 4,  Is. 
Delphinium,  dwarf,  gentian-blue  flowers  on  branching 
stems,  uncommon,  a perfect  gem,  2,  5d. ; 12,  2s. 
Gaillardia  grandinora,  large  orange  flowers,  3,  6d. 
Pentstemon  barbatus,  r-oral-red,  3,  7d.  Spiraea, 
white,  3d.  Perennial  Sunflowers,  first-rate  for  town 
or  country.  Collection,  12  good  named  varieties,  3s.  2d. 
CONSTANT-BLOOMING  PLANTS. 
Half-hardy  Perennials:  Primula  obconica,  white,  6 

months  old,  3d.  Begonia  nitida  alba,  3d.  Primula  flori 
bunda,  yellow,  5d.  h'icotiana  affinis,  white,  2d.  Ivy-leaf 
Geraniums,  invaluable  for  cut  bloom,  double  white, 
salmon,  or  rose,  6d.  each  ; 3,  Is.  3d. 

List  post  free  ; 100  varieties  from  ljd-  each.  All  plants 
labelled ; 15d.  orders  free ; 4s.  6d.  worth,  any  selec- 
tion, 4s.  ; 9s.  for  7s.  Od. ; 16s.  for  12s. 

REV.  C.  BUCK,  rectory,  NORWICH. 

■DLUE  POLYANTHUS,  Is.  ; Double  Polyan- 

thus,  6d. ; white  Hose-in-Hose,  4d. ; double  yellow  Prim- 
rose,  3d.  2s.  worth  free. — BURKE,  Ballinamallard,  Ireland. 


nOUBLE  PRIMROSES,  9 vars. , double  Poly- 

anthus,  Carnations,  Violas,  Auriculas,  Roses,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  cheap.  List  free. — HOPKINS,  Mere,  Knutsford. 

A LADY  AMATEUR  offers  some  cheap  Tuber- 

ous  Begonias.  I know  these  to  be  grand,  because  all 
bloomed  last  summer.  Pot  sorts,  2s.  9d.  per  dozen  ; 25  for  5s. 
Sorts  to  bed  out,  2s.  3d.  per  dozen  ; 50  for  7s.  6d.  Post  fpee  for 
cash.  All  large-flowered  single  sorts.  Please  order  early  to 
secure,  an  l will  return  the  money  if  sold  out. —Mrs.  RYDER, 
17,  Worsley-road,  Leyton  stone. 

ALPINES,  HARDY  PERENNIALS.— Cata- 

logue,  illustrated,  descriptive,  and  cultural  notes,  72  pages, 
price  6d-,  post  free. — STANSFIELD  BROS  , Southport. 


GERANIUMS. — Well-rooted  autumn  cuttings, 

L*  carriage  paid  by  Parcel  Post  for  cash  with  order.  Scarlet 
Vesuvius,  Is.  3d.  dozen,  7s.  100;  Henry  Jacoby,  dark  crimson, 
and  Queen  of  Whites,  pure  white,  2s.  dozen,  12s.  100 ; Master 
Christine,  pink,  Is.  8d.  dozen  ; 10s.  100 ; White  Vesuvius,  Is.  6d. 
dozen,  8s.  100 ; F.  V.  Raspail,  double  scarlet,  and  Le  Cygne, 
double  white,  2s.  dozen ; West  Brighton  Gem,  free-blooming 
scarlet,  and  Happy  Thought,  Is.  6d.  dozen.  — CHARLES 
FRENCH,  Rohertshridge,  Sussex. 

A GEM  FOR  HANGING-BASKETS— Trail- 

jng  Bellflower  (Campanula  fragilis),  wreaths  of  lovely 
salver-shaped  blue  flowers,  3 good  plants,  Is.,  free,  with  cul- 
tural  directions.—  RAYNER,  Avenue,  Southampton. 

Everlasting  sunflowers  give  sheaths 

of  golden  flowers,  grand  in  garden  and  for  cutting ; flourish 
anywhere ; increase  yearly.  4 for  Is.,  free,  with  cultural 
directions.— RAYNER,  as  above. 

niANT  PRIMROSE  OF  JAPAN  (Primula 

k*  japonica),  2 feet  high  ; all  colours  between  pure  white  and 
the  deepest  crimsons  and  purples ; quite  hardy,  easily  grown. 
3 for  Is.,  free,  with  cultural  directions. — RAYNER. 

rpHE  SCARLET  AND  GOLD  CLIMBER 

d-  (Tropteolum  tuberosum),  robust  growth,  rich  foliage, 
brilliant  blossom ; adorns  garden,  table,  buttonhole ; succeeds 
in  poorest  soil ; 2 for  Is.,  free,  with  cultural  directions.— 
RAYNER,  as  above. 

^TOMATOES. — B.  GREAVES,  Carlton-road, 

J-  Worksop,  Offers  £2  in  PRIZES — First,  25s. ; Second, 
15s.  at  Worksop  Rose  Show,  July  21st,  1892,  for  THREE 
BEST  TOMATOES  ; points  considered : weight,  shape,  colour. 
B.  Greaves  “ No.  30  ” is  one  of  the  very’  best  in  every  point,  and 
a wonderful  cropper.  Seeds,  Is.  Id.  per  packet ; Plante,  3 for 
Is.  3d.  Special  Prize  10s.  for  the  Best  Brace  of  Cucumbers  at 
the  same  Show.  Seeds,  Gd.  per  packet:  Plants,  la.  each. 

O FECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER.— Double  Ivy- 

k3  leaved  Geraniums,  mixed  Geraniums,  mixed  Fuchsias, 
Is.  3d.  per  doz.,  free.— A,  TOMKIN,  Florist,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

T ILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY. — Home-grown, 

-*-J  flower  this  spring,  Is.  6d.  100;  12s.  1,000,  free. — G. 
SYMONS,  63.  East-street.  Horncastle. 

BEAUTIFUL  NOVELTY. — American  Rose- 
bud Poppies,  as  double  as  a Rose,  in  different  shades  of 
colour,  a most  fascinating  flower,  6d.  packet.— FREDK. 
BULL,  Wormingford,  Colchester. 

MAIDEN -HAIR  FERNS. — A.  cuneatum, 

strong  plants.  2s.  per  doz. ; 12s.  per  100,  carriage  paid.— 
R.  HOLLIS.  St.  Giles  -road  Nursery,  Norwich. 

GS.  COLLECTION  CHOICE  PLANTS,  includ- 
'd ing  Orchids.  Ferns,  Creepers.  Foliage  and  Flowering 
Plants,  &c.  12  Orchids,  10s.  6d.  12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  3s.  6d. 
Geraniums,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  per  doz.,  car.  paid  ; cash  with  order. 
Raspberry-canes,  5s.  per  100.  Privet.  5 feet  high,  10s.  6d.  per 
100  Currants.  3s.  do7..—W.  BERGMAN,  Castle  Cary,  Somerset. 

Double  white  rv rethrums  (Mont 

Blanc),  strong  plants.  3s.  6d.  doz : Anemone  alba  jap., 
Is,  6d.  doz..  car,  pd. — I.  OS  WICK,  Barstham,  Beccfea,  Suffolk. 

rpUEEROUS  BEGONIAS.  — Large,  well- 

-L  ripened  bulbs,  suitable  for  pot  culture,  magnificent  strain, 
single, 4s.  doz.,  free.— C.  W.  HUTCHINS,  Chew  Magna, Bristol. 
p LADIOLI — Surplus  stock  of  splendid  strain, 
VJT  niixed  colours,  2s.  6d.  doz. ; 16s.  100,  free. — V.  SLADE, 
Florist,  Taunton. 

GERANIUMS,  good,  strong,  autuinn-struck 

plants,  H.  Jacoby  and  Queen  of  Belgians,  2s.  per  doz.  ; 
12s.  per  100,  free  —V.  SLADE.  Florist.  Taunton. 

LOBELIA  Emperor  William,  best  blue, 

Brighton  Gem.  dwarf  blue,  warranted  true  from  cuttings, 
3s.  per  100,  free  V > I . A 1 > E.  Florist,  Taunton. 


ITOPS  for  beautiful  arbours  and  covers  for 
•1*1  unsightly  objects.  The  ouickest-growing  climber  for 
filling  up  places  of  climbers  killed  this  winter.  Hardy,  and 
last  for  ages.  8 splendid  roots,  Parcel  Post,  free,  is.— W. 
HENRYS,  Canterbury-road,  Folkestone,  Kent. 

HOOD  KING  HENRY  (Mercury).— The 

'■T  grandest  Vegetable  in  cultivation.  Plant  now,  40  roots, 
2s.  Gd.,  free  — THOS.  HALL,  24,  St.  John  s-road,  Scarboro*. 
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NOTES  ON  CARNATIONS. 

The  sooner  plants  that  have  been  wintered  in 
pots  under  glass  can  be  planted  out  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  flower  the  better.  The 
beds  will,  of  course,  have  been  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  their  occupants  ere  this. 
The  balls  of  earth  should  be  just  moist 
(no  more)  when  the  plants  are  put  out,  and  the 
soil  must  be  pressed  as  firmly  round  the  roots  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it  by  fair  means.  No 
mulching  is  required  at  present — at  least,  under 
ordinary  conditions — though  should  a dry  time 
supervene  an  inch  or  two  inches  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
or  leaf-mould  spread  over  the  bed  will  be  advis- 
able, especially  where  the  soil  is  naturally  light 
and  dry,  and  will  have  a much  more  beneficial 
effect  than  too  frequent  watering.  Above  all, 
take  care  that  the  beds  are  free  from  wire- 
worm,  and  remember  that  burnt  earth, 
old  mortar  or  lime-rubbish,  and  soot  or  wood- 
ashes  are  far  superior  as  fertilisers  for  this  class 
of  plant  to  more  than  a very  small  proportion  of 
manure  of  the  ordinary  (farmyard  or  stable) 
description.  Whatever  of  this  last  is  used 
should  be  old  and  thoroughly  decayed  and 
sweet — the  flaky  stuff  from  an  old  hot-bed  is 
preferable  to  any  other.  The  past  winter  has 
been  an  exceedingly  trying  one  to  Carnations  ; 
even  now,  when  things  might  be  expected  to 
begin  to  move  a little  again,  many  plants  that 
have  managed  to  struggle  on  so  far  are  collaps- 
ing under  the  influence  of  daily  alternations  of 
frost  and  thaw,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there 
will  be  very  many  gaps  in  the  beds  and  borders 
to  fill  up  when  matters  have  to  be  gone  into  and 
put  straight  for  the  season.  Here,  near  Craw- 
ley, Sussex,  on  our  cold,  wet  clay,  hundreds  of 
strong  layers  put  down  last  autumn  have  com- 
pletely rotted  away  ; even  in  the  favourable  soil 
and  climate  of  sunny  Devonshire  heavy  losses 
have  been  sustained,  and  at  least  one  grower 
of  my  acquaintance  near  London  has  lost, 
through  the  weather  and  the  destructive  maggot 
combined,  the  whole  of  his  stock.  Of  course, 
the  plants  were  in  an  unusually  soft  and  debili- 
tated state,  owing  to  the  sodden  soil  and  pro- 
longed absence  of  sun  when  the  winter  set  in,  and 
totheseplants,  in  common  with  many  others,  wet, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  a low  tempera- 
ture and  violent  changes,  is  far  more  fatal  than 
actual  or  dry  cold.  Last  winter,  in  spite  of  the 
eight  weeks’  intense  frost,  I scarcely  lost  a plant 
in  the  open,  but  then  we  had  two  months’  fine, 
dry,  and  sunny  weather  before  the  winter  set  in, 
and  this  made  all  the  difference.  All  things 
considered,  and  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  undoubtedly  a wise  proceeding  to 
Pot  up  a portion  of  the  stock — and  particu- 
larly of  choice  or  delicate  varieties — in  the 
autumn,  winter  them  in  cool  pits  or  frames,  and 
plant  out  in  spring  ; this  is  especially  advisable 
when  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy,  damp,  or  cold,  or 
when  much  rain  falls  during  the  autumn.  Strong 
layers  turned  out  of  3J>-inch  pots  into  good  soil  in 
March  or  the  beginning  of  April  do  well  and 
flower  abundantly.  On  heavy  or  cold  ground 
spring  planting  has  many  advantages,  and 
though  where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry  autumn- 
planted  Carnations  doubtless  succeed  best,  it  is, 


fortunately,  under  exactly  these  conditions  that 
the  least  danger  of  loss  during  the  winter  is  to  be 
apprehended.  I have  seen  it  stated  that  seedling 
Carnations  planted  out  in  the  spring  never  do  any 
good,  but  last  April  I planted  out  rather  a large 
bed  of  quite  small  seedlings  that  had  been  pricked 
out  thickly  into  boxes  in  the  autumn  and  win- 
tered in  a cool  greenhouse.  They  made  a most 
robust  growth,  and  bloomed  profusely  during 
August  and  September,  after  the  bulk  of  the 
plants  from  layers  were  over,  and  had  the 
weather  been  finer  they  would  have  made  a 
really  splendid  display  ; but  the  soil  was  a 
retentive  clayey  loam.  With  regard  to  the  dis- 
cussion awhile  ago  in  Gardening  concerning 
the  relative  merits  of  plants  from  layers  and 
from  cuttings,  undoubtedly  the  former  are  to  be 
preferred,  and,  indeed,  superior  in  almost  every 
way  to  cutting  plants.  A strong  layer  throws 
out  a perfect  thicket  of  shoots,  and,  though  all 
these  will  not  flower,  the  remainder  furnish 
“ grass  ” for  layering,  while  cutting  plants 
rarely  produce  more  than  one  or  two  flowering- 
stems,  and  comparatively  little  “grass.” 
Nevertheless,  they  are  very  useful  for  small 
pots  and  for  dotting  about  towards  the  front  of 
small  beds.  One  method  of  propagation  is  just 
about  as  easy  as  the  other — at  least,  in  my 
experience. 

Successful  layering  requires  rather  more 
skill  or  practice  than  one  would  imagine,  but 
a sharp  knife  and  a steady,  deft  hand  are  the 
best  aids.  A most  important  point  is  to  get  the 
layers  put  down  early — in  July  or  the  first  half 
of  August — and  then,  if  firmly  pegged  down  into 
some  nice  sandy  loam  mixed  with  a little  leaf- 
mould,  covered  well  with  the  same,  and  kept 
evenly  and  moderately  moist  subsequently, 
there  ought  not  to  be  many  failures.  Last 
autumn  the  layers  got  too  much  water,  and 
without  any  aid  from  the  watering-pot  either, 
so  they  did  not  root  so  well  as  usual.  Such 
shoots  as  from  their  position,  &c.,  cannot  well 
be  layered,  should  be  made  into  cuttings.  The 
greater  proportion  of  these  will  form  roots  in 
time,  whether  inserted  in  pots,  boxes,  or  simply 
in  a bed  of  soil  in  a frame,  provided  the  cuttings 
are  put  in  quite  firmly,  the  soil  is  sweet  and 
sandy,  the  drainage  good,  and  a proper  degree 
of  moisture  maintained.  They  like,  I think,  to 
be  kept  cool  and  moderately  close  for  a time  at 
first  until  callused,  then  a little  artifieal  heat — 
bottom-heat  is  best — is  useful  to  aid  the  rooting 
process,  but  when  properly  rooted  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  a cool  and  airy  place, 
where  they  will  thrive  infinitely  better  than  in 
a close  warm-house  or  pit.  Wherever  there  is 
sufficient  space  under  glass  to  flower  them,  a 
number  of  Carnations  ought  always  to  be  grown 
in  pots.  They  succeed  admirably  in  this  way, 
and  give  comparatively  little  trouble,  while 
for 

An  unheated  greenhouse  there  is  nothing 
more  suitable.  Keep  the  plants  near  the  glass 
and  give  them  plenty  of  air  and  no  shade,  except, 
perhaps,  a very  little  when  in  flower  just  to 
preserve  the  blooms  as  long  as  possible.  In 
seasons  like  the  last,  when  nearly  all  the  Carna- 
tions in  the  open  air  were  washed  out  and 
spoiled  with  the  constant  wet,  a few  plants 
under  glass  afford  a quantity  of  large,  perfect, 


and  highly-fragrant  blossoms,  while  in  this  way 
only  can  seed  be  saved,  unless  the  summer  is 
fine  and  dry.  Beautiful  as  are  many  of  the 
flaked  and  edged  (Picotee)  varieties,  bizarres, 
&c.,  there  is  a charm — at  least,  to  my  mind — 
about  really  good  self-coloured  flowers  that  the 
others  cannot  attain  to.  The  best  pure-white 
Carnations  at  present  are  Mrs.  Muir,  Emma 
Lakin,  Mrs.  M.  Hill,  Purity,  and  W.  P.  Milner ; 
the  finest  pure  yellows  : Mrs.  Saunders,  Yander 
Stratton  Descat  (a  lovely  French  flower  of  a 
pure  pale-yellow  hue,  not  so  large  as  some,  but 
perfect  in  form  and  colour),  Germania,  and  Roi 
des  Beautes,  another  grand  French  flower  of  a 
delicate  straw-yellow.  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole 
(orange-buff)  ought  to  be  in  every  collection, 
and  a fine  comparison  to  this  will  be  found  in 
John  Fowden,  a pure  deep  salmon-coloured 
flower,  to  be  sent  out  this  season.  Countess  of 
Paris  (creamy-white)  is  doubtless  the  most  per- 
fect light-coloured  variety  ever  raised,  and  in 
pink  and  rose  hues  we  have  Mary  Morris,  Rhyl, 
Rose  Celeste,  and  Ketton  Rose,  though  I must 
say  I do  not  admire  the  peculiar  hue  of  the  last 
named.  Miss  E.  Weguelin  is  of  a lovely  blush- 
rose  colour,  but,  unfortunately,  splits  the  pod, 
and  General  Boulanger  (Weguelin),  a splendid 
crimson-scarlet  self,  grand  for  cutting.  Souve- 
nir de  la  Russie  is  a most  uncommon  colour, 
almost  exactly  that  of  a Marie  Louise  Violet. 

B.  C.  R. 


126.— Raising  plants  from  seeds.-- 

Sweet  Briers  may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  now 
in  drills  in  the  open  ground.  Roses  also  may 
be  raised  in  the  same  manner,  or  anything  very 
choice  could  be  sown  in  boxes  and  placed  in  a 
close  frame.  Myrtles  also  can  be  raised  from 
seeds,  if  good  new  seeds  can  be  obtained  ; but 
my  experience  with  purchased  seeds  has  not 
been  favourable.  I suppose  there  is  so  little 
demand  that  seedsmen  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  save  a new  crop  annually.  If  the  seeds  are 
good  there  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  plants  in 
the  hot-bed  ; but  Myrtles  have  unfortunately 
gone  out  of  fashion. — E.  H. 

All  the  subjects  you  mention  can  be  raised  from 

seed,  but  you  will  tind  it  a tedious  business  to  do  so,  and 
in  the  case  of  Roses  not  a very  profitable  one.  You  will 
succeed  much  better  with  cuttings  if  you  take  them  next 
August  or  September.— J.  C.  C. 

Earwigs. — My  experience  as  to  these  may 
be  useful  to  other  amateurs.  On  making  my 
garden  from  a Grass-plot  eight  years  ago  I found 
it  infested  with  myriads  of  earwigs,  and  I could 
scarcely  get  a perfect  bloom  for  them.  I trapped 
the  earwigs  most  assiduously  by  placing  inverted 
flower-pots  on  the  tops  of  stakes  (some  of  them 
put  in  for  the  sole  purpose),  with  a piece  of 
crumpled-up  paper  inside  each  one,  turning  the 
catch  out  every  morning  into  a pail  with  a few 
leaves  in  it.  They  were  a rich  feed  for  my 
neighbour’s  Golden  Pheasants,  who  ate  them  up 
greedily.  I caught  thousands  of  earwigs  by  this 
plan,  yet  for  some  time  thought  it  was  labour 
in  vain,  there  was  so  little  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  their  numbers.  Perseverance  has,  how- 
ever, triumphed,  and,  although  I cannot  say  that 
I am  by  any  means  clear  of  them,  yet  I do  not 
think  I have  over  1 per  cent,  of  the  number  I 
had  the  first  two  years. — J.  S.  Nairn. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Put  in  more  Fuchsia  cuttings.  The  autumn-struck 
Fuchsias  will  now  be  healthy  bushes  in  5-inch  pots  ready 
for  shifting  into  those  of  a larger  size.  Fuchsias  should 
never  be  overpotted  ; large  shifts  lead  to  gross  growth 
and  spoil  the  outline.  Of  course,  strong  shoots  inclined 
to  break  away  must  be  stopped,  but  the  best  shaped  plants 
will  be  those  which  have  received  the  least  stopping.  The 
soil  for  Fuchsias  should  be  light  rather  than  heavy,  but 
they  must  be  potted  firmly.  Early-flowering  Pelargo- 
niums coming  into  bloom  should  have  the  branches  opened 
out  with  a few  neat  stakes,  and  they  will  benefit  from  fre- 
quent applications  of  liquid-manure.  I use  any  kind  of 
stimulant  which  is  easily  obtainable  and  not  expensive — 
soot,  fowl-droppings,  sheep  and  cow-manure,  or  the 
drainings  of  the  stable.  These  home-made  manures  are 
cheaper  than  artificials.  Pot  off  early-sown  Cyclamens, 
and  grow  on  in  heat.  Sow  Chinese  Primulas  for  early 
blooming,  but  the  main  sowing  may  be  delayed  till  next 
month  or  later.  Freesias  which  have  done  blooming  must 
continue  to  be  watered  till  their  growth  begins  to  ripen, 
and  then  be  gradually  dried  off.  Other  bulbs  as  they  go 
out  of  flower  move  to  a cold-house  or  pit  for  a time,  and 
then  plant  out.  Earli  -flowering  hardy  shrubs,  such  as 
Rhododendrons,  Staphyleas,  &c.,  must  be  kept  under  glass 
till  the  growth  has  been  made  and  getting  firm.  Early 
forced  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Solomon’s  Seal  must  be 
encouraged  to  continue  growth  after  the  flowers  are 
gathered.  If  taken  care  of  they  will  flower  again  next 
year.  Indian  Azaleas  when  the  flowers  fade  should  be 
placed  in  a warm-house  to  make  their  giowth.  They  will 
do  in  the  vinery,  only  be  sure  there  are  no  thrips  or  other 
insects  on  the  Azaleas,  or  they  will  get  on  the  Vines  and 
give  endless  trouble.  I often  envy  those  who  can  give  up 
their  vineries  to  the  Grapes  alone  ; but  this  cannot  often 
be  done  nowadays,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  flowers. 
Double  Primulas  should  be  taken  back  to  a warm,  close 
house  or  pit  and  be  divided,  the  pieces  being  placed  in 
small  pots  till  rooted,  and  then  shifted  on.  The  compost 
for  these  should  be  light  and  sandy  ; peat  and  leaf-mould 
with  a liberal  admixture  of  sand  will  suit  them.  Some 
turfy  loam  may  be  added  at  the  last  shift,  but  they  are 
best  started  in  light  sandy  soil.  These  are  so  useful  for 
winter  cutting  that  everybody  should  grow  them  in  quan- 
tity. White  Pinks  may  be  had  in  blossom  now  if  the  cut- 
tings are  struck  early.  My  first  lot  of  Mrs.  Sinkins  are 
now  in  blossom— bushy  plants  in  5-inch  pots  are  carrying, 
on  the  average,  two  dozen  blooms  each.  The  cuttings  are 
taken  from  the  blooming  plants  and  struck  in  heat.  Repot 
Vallota  purpurea  in  rich,  open  compost,  keeping  the  bulbs 
well  up,  These  are  valuable  plants  for  autumn  flowering, 
and  if  the  bulbs  are  well  ripened  by  exposure  in  summer 
they  will  flower  freely.  Hard-wooded  plants  should  be 
moved  back  to  the  light,  airy  greenhouse,  and  put  into 
shape  by  the  removal  of  straggling  shoots.  This  is  a good 
season  for  repotting  any  which  require  more  root  space. 
Heaths  and  Epacrises  must  have  good  peat  to  do  them 
well,  and  firm  potting  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Stove. 

There  are  usually  plenty  of  good  cuttings  now  to  be 
obtained  of  the  soft-wooded  stove  plants  so  suitable  for 
winter  blooming,  and  wherever  there  is  a demand  for 
winter  flowers  a good  stock  should  be  secured  at  once. 
They  will  root  in  a few  days  if  inserted  in  pots  of  light 
sandy  soil,  and  plunged  in  a brisk  bottom-heat  and  kept 
close  and  shady.  If  such  things  as  Begonias,  Justicias, 
Eranthemums,  Conoclinums,  Libonias,  Centradenias,  &c., 
are  struck  early  in  the  season  they  will  make  very  useful 
plants  by  the  autumn.  I generally  begin  the  propagation 
of  this  class  of  stuff  early  in  February,  so  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost  now.  There  should  also  be  plenty  of  healthy 
young  shoots  now  of  Bouvardias,  and  if  these  are  taken 
off  when  2 inches  or  3 inches  long,  cut  to  a joint  and  in- 
serted in  sandy  peat  with  a layer  of  sand  on  the  top,  and 
started  in  a close,  warm  propagating-frame,  every  cutting 
will  grow.  Old  cut-down  plants  of  Bouvardias  which  have 
broken  into  growth  should  have  the  balls  reduced,  and  be 
repotted  into  clean  pots  of  the  same  size,  and  be  grown  on 
in  heat  for  a time,  then  moved  to  a cooler  house,  and 
ultimately  be  placed  out-of-doors  to  ripen  growth.  Such 
plants  will  be  very  useful  for  autumn  and  early  winter 
blooming.  Rivina  humilis  is  a very  useful,  easiiy-grown 
plant.  When  well  grown  it  is  covered  with  small  clusters 
of  pale-coloured  flowers,  which  afterwards  result  in  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  bright-red  berries,  and  as  a succession  of  flowers 
and  berries  is  kept  up  for  a considerable  time  the  Rivina 
is  a valuable  plant  for  table  decoration.  If  trained  to  a 
single  stem  and  the  head  pinched  in  somewhat  neat  little 
standard  plants  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  high  may  be 
had  in  one  season.  They  may  be  raised  from  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  or  from  seeds.  Sow  seeds  of  Gloxinias 
if  not  already  done,  and  start  Achimenes  and  Gesneras. 
Keep  the  night  temperature  now  at  60  degs.  to  65  degs., 
with  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Use  the  syringe 
frequently  to  damp  walls  and  stages,  but  the  foliage  of  the 
plants  need  not  necessarily  be  damped  every  time  water 
is  used  in  the  house.  Mealy-bug  and  other  insects  must 
be  kept  down  by  every  means  at  disposal. 

Repotting  Palms. 

These  will  soon  be  making  new  growth,  and  any  plants 
which  are  getting  pot-bound  should  have  a shift  into  pots 
one  size  larger.  If  one  wishes  to  hurry  on  the  growth  pots 
two  sizes  larger  may  be  used,  but  generally  the  difficulty 
is  to  keep  Palms  small  enough.  If  they  had  all  the  pot-room 
they  could  occupy  they  would  be  constantly  getting  too 
large.  The  small  fine-rooted  Palms  should  have  a lighter 
compost  than  the  Latanins,  Seaforthias,  and  other  strong 
growers.  The  genus  Cocos,  of  which  C.  Weddelliana  is 
the  best  known,  are  beautiful  subjects  of  slender  growth, 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  indoor  decoration.  The  lventias 
also  are  among  the  best  for  furnishing  halls,  corridors,  or 
the  conservatory.  When  plants  are  taken  into  the  house 
they  should  if  possible  be  changed  every  week  or  ten 
days,  and  then  they  may  be  kept  in  condition  a long  time. 
Seaforthia  elegans,  Latania  borbonica,  Areca  lutescens, 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  ITorA;”  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


Phcenix  reclinata,  and  Corypha  australis  are  all  useful 
room  and  conservatory  plants.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and 
pot  firmly.  Turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts 
with  sufficient  sand  and  small  charcoal  to  keep  the  soil 
porous  will  be  suitable.  Keep  the  soil  in  a moist  condition 
without  overdoing  it. 

Unheated  Conservatory 

Here  also  Palms  will  be  useful  as  permanent  ornaments. 
Chamaerops  excelsa,  C.  humilis,  and  C.  Fortunei  are  hardy 
enough  to  live  under  a glass  roof,  or  if  the  temperature 
should  be  lower  than  usual  it  would  be  easy  enough  to 
shelter  a valuable  specimen  with  mats.  Auriculas  of  the 
alpine  section  are  now  opening  their  flowers  in  a cold- 
house,  and  the  coloured  varieties  of  the  Common  Primrose 
which  commenced  blooming  in  autumn  are  now  present  in 
dense  masses  of  blossoms.  Hardy  bulbs  if  arranged  in 
groups  can  be  covered  on  cold  nights  with  large  sheets  of 
paper.  This  has  been  a long  and  a tedious  winter— very 
expensive  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  where  tender  plants 
are  kept.  Forget-me-nots  will  soon  be  in  blossom,  and 
White  Pinks  are  beginning  to  send  up  the  spikes  with,  in 
some  instances,  the  flower-buds  visible,  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  plunged  overhead  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  are  moving. 
Roses  also  on  the  roof  are  starting  into  growth,  and 
bushes  of  Laurustinus  are  not  yet  without  blossoms. 
These  and  Yellow  Winter-flowering  Jasmines  are  charming 
plants  under  glass  without  heat  in  winter. 

Window  Gardening. 

It  would  in  many  cases  be  a desirable  change  now  to 
remove  the  shrubs  from  the  outside  window-boxes  and  fill 
up  with  spring  flowers  of  various  kinds.  Yellow  Wall- 
flowers and  Blue  Forget-me-nots  are  very  effective. 
Primroses  and  White  Arabis — in  short,  any  of  the  common 
spring  flowers  or  bulbs  which  might  .easily  be  lifted  from 
the  borders  and  replanted  again  when  the  flowering  was 
past,  would  be  better  than  rusty-looking  shrubs.  Indoors 
there  will  be  plenty  of  blooming  material  now.  Keep 
Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  in  the  coolest  room,  but  frost 
must  be  excluded,  and  they  need  not  stand  in  the  full 
sunshine.  Primula  obconica  will  bloom  perpetually. 
Another  useful  plant  for  winter  blooming  is  Echeveria 
retusa.  Roses  are  not,  as  a rule,  well  adapted  for  window 
culture  ; yet  there  are  several  kinds  of  them  which  may 
be  grown  in  windows  where  the  atmosphere  is  fairly  good. 
The  little  Fairy  Roses  may  be  grown  ; one  called  Fairy 
Pet  is  a charming  little  thing,  and  the  Polyantha  Roses 
succeed  fairly  well  as  window-plants.  Ma  Paquerette, 
white,  and  Mignonette,  pink,  are  among  the  best  for  the 
purpose,  and  are  not  expensive. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

This  is  a backward  season,  but  as  soon  as  the  weather 
clears  up  Rose-pruning  may  be  commenced.  In  pruning 
Roses  each  bush  should  be  individualised — if  I may  be 
permitted  to  use  such  a word— and  pruned  long  or  short, 
according  to  its  constitution  and  growth.  Amateur 
growers  who  do  not  exhibit  will  do  better  to  ignore  the 
weakly  growers,  and  as  soon  as  they  die  out  not  replace 
them.  There  are  plenty  of  beautiful  Roses  of  vigorous 
constitution  to  satisfy  those  who  only  want  good  Roses, 
and  having  weeded  out  all  the  weaklings  by  the  natural 
process  of  the  survival  of  the  strongest,  the  pruning  may 
be  simplified,  and  may  be  described  in  few  words  as 
follows : Thin  out  weakly  shoots,  especially  from  the 
centre  of  the  bushes,  cutting  out  here  and  there  an  old 
shoot  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  room  to  the  strong 
young  wood,  the  production  of  which  should  always  be 
encouraged,  and  then  shorten  according  to  strength,  or, 
say,  leave  from  6 inches  to  10  inches,  cutting  to  a dormant 
bud  pointing  outwards,  if  possible.  Teas  may  have  to  be 
treated  differently,  because  after  a sharp  winter  there 
will  be  frost-bitten  shoots  to  reckon  with,  and  these,  of 
course,  must  be  cut  back  to  sound  wood.  But  anyway 
the  Teas  may  remain  for  the  present.  Those  who  have 
not  yet  planted  their  Roses  and  may  wish  to  do  so  may  buy 
plants  in  pots  that  will  do  well  ; the  cost  will  be  rather 
more,  but  the  result  will  pay  for  it,  and  they  need  not  be 
planted  till  the  season  is  more  advanced.  Begin  sowing 
hardy  annuals  as  soon  as  the  land  works  suitably.  Stocks, 
Asters,  Zinnias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Salpigiossis,  and 
Marigolds  may  be  sown  in  heat,  and  pricked  off  in  boxes 
as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle.  Those  who  have  no 
glass  may  sow  on  a warm  south  border,  and  shelter  the 
seed  with  netting— at  least,  all  except  Marigolds  may  be 
treated  in  this  way  ; the  latter  are  too  tender  to  be  trusted 
outside  yet.  The  display  of  spring  flow*ers  has  been  poor 
as  yet,  the  frosty  March  winds  having  done  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  damage,  even  the  Primroses  look 
unhappy.  Planting  and  turfing  should  he  pushed  forward 
now. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Protecting  the  blossoms  of  fruit-trees  will  be  the  most 
important  work  now.  Each  garden  and  collection  of 
trees  should  be  regarded  from  its  own  particular  stand- 
point, the  central  figure  of  which  will  be  its  position  and 
climate.  Natural  or  artificially  created  shelter  will  have 
great  influence  upon  the  climate  of  the  small  areas  occu- 
pied by  gardens.  In  the  majority  of  cases  every  garde- 
ner has  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  the  means  placed  at 
his  disposal,  and  many  are  the  contrivances  I have  seen 
usefully  employed  to  shelter  the  delicate  blossoms  of 
Apricots  and  Peaches.  In  country  districts  I ha%e  seen  a 
crop  secured  by  sticking  in  the  ground  the  long  branches 
of  Hazel,  afterwards  to  be  shortened  and  dressed  for  tall 
Peas  and  Scarlet  Runners.  Where  Peach-houses  are  filled 
with  plants  a watchful  eye  must  be  kept  upon  insects, 
especially  green-fly  ; it  is  often  cheaper  to  use  a little 
Tobacco  in  anticipation  of  the  flies — prevention  is  better 
than  cure— and  where  the  borders  are  full  of  plants  stuffi- 
ness in  the  atmosphere  must  be  guarded  against,  especially 
in  dull  weather,  by  using  the  syringe  less  frequently,  and 
utilising  the  moments  when  a little  fresh  air  can  be  given. 
A little  black  sulphur  in  the  water  used  for  syringing  may 
save  trouble.  Where  there  are  several  vineries  there  wiil 
be  much  work  in  stopping,  tying  down,  and  thinning  for 
some  time  to  come  yet.  Do  not  limit  the  growth  so  long 
as  there  is  room  for  the  foliage.  A Vine  never  has  too 
many  leaves,  unless  they  are  crowding  each  other  and 
stealing  each  other’s  light.  In  the  latter  case  too  much 
foliage  does  harm,  and  will  prove  a source  of  weakness. 
There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  tempera- 
ture of  Melon-beds  during  the  late  cola  east  winds. 
Where  the  source  of  heat  has  been  manure  only,  a shel- 


ter of  faggots  on  the  windward  side  often  helps  to  keep 
the  temperature  regular  and  steady.  No  matter  how  large 
and  well  made  the  bed  may  be,  a piercing  wind  blowing 
against  any  part  of  it  will  carry  away  a good  deal  of  its 
warmth.  Help,  of  course,  can  be  given  by  linings,  but  I 
have  seen  much  labour  saved  by  a thick  wall  of  faggots 
or  undressed  Pea-sticks  set  on  end.  Thin  out  the  young 
shoots  of  Figs  and  stop  them  at  the  fifth  leaf. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  remark  made  above  upon  Melons  will  apply  quite 
as  forcibly  to  Cucumbers  in  hot-beds.  Wann  coverings 
at  night  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  some  time,  and 
if  it  should  be  necessary  to  water*  the  fluid  should  be 
heated  to  90  degs.,  and  the  soil  required  for  top-dressing 
must  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  the  frame,  although, 
of  course,  top-dressing  in  cold  w’eather  will  wait  until  the 
conditions  outside  become  more  genial.  The  blossoms  of 
early  Tomatoes  will  require  assistance  by  the  distribution 
of  the  pollen  daily  till  a sufficient  number  of  fruits  have 
been  set.  All  side-shoots  should  be  rubbed  off  when 
small,  and  if  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  stop  the  main 
leader  when  the  third  bunch  of  flowers  is  visible.  All 
young  plants  for  outside  planting  should  be  up  now,  or, 
at  any  rate,  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  sowing  the  seeds  to 
get  the  plants  strong  enough  to  ripen  the  crop  of  fruit. 
Last  season  was  one  of  the  worst  I remember  for  large 
plantations  of  Tomatoes  grown  without  shelter,  which 
was  rendered  more  disastrous  in  the  particular  district 
from  which  I am  w’riting  by  a heavy  hailstorm,  which  cut 
off  the  first  blossoms  and  in  some  instances  cut  the  lead- 
ing shoot9  clean  off.  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity*,  and 
I mean  to  try  again,  only  taking  the  precaution  of  getting 
strong,  well-hardened  plants  to  start  with.  I do  not 
think  much  Potato-planting  has  been  done  up  to  the  time 
of  writing,  though  as  far  as  regards  main-crop  kinds  the 
middle  of  April  in  many  districts  is  not  considered  late. 
I have  seen  good  results  follow'  still  later  panting,  but  if  the 
season  corns'-  dry  the  middle  of  April  is  late  enough  gene- 
rally. In  cold  districts,  where  possibly  the  land  may  be 
damp,  I should  certainly  counsel  delay  till  the  surface 
soil  is  dry,  at  any  rate.  There  is  a good  deal  in  getting 
the  crops  planted  under  favourable  conditions  as  regards 
soil.  Sow'  Broccoli,  Walcheren  Cauliflowers,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Curled  Kale,  and  Savoys— just  a few'  seeds  of 
each  to  raise  plants  for  earl}*  planting.  Further  sow  ing 
should  be  made  in  April.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Vines  planted  in  ordinary  greenhouses,  from  which  the 
frost  is  excluded,  are  now  breaking  into  fresh  growth,  and 
if  the  fruit  is  to  come  to  anything  will  demand  a share  ot 
attention.  As  soon  as  they  are  an  inch  or  so  in  length  all 
the  young  shoots  but  one*  to  each  spur  should  be  rubbed 
off,  and  the  one  left  ou^ht  to  be  the  strongest,  if  well 
situated.  Where  the  rods  run  up  the  roof  in  a vertical 
direction  they  should  have  been  unfastened  previously, 
and  the  ends  bent  and  tied  down  level  with  the  bases. 
This  will  ensure  the  eyes  breaking  evenly  from  top  to 
bottom  ; but  when  the  rods  are  disposed  horizontally  this 
precaution  is  unnecessary.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
canes  to  break  vigorously  a nice  moist  atmosphere  ought 
to  be  produced  by  the  free  use  of  the  syringe  once,  twice, 
or  more  on  fine  sunny  days,  while  if  it  can  be  done  without 
detriment  to  any  other  occupants  of  the  house  it  will  be 
also  advisable  to  keep  it  rather  more  close  and  warm,  for 
a short  time,  than  usual.  Where  a collection  of  flowering 
plants,  Ferns,  &c.,  are  grown  in  the  same  structure 
it  is  a good  plan  to  institute  a general  repotting 
of  everything  requiring  it,  potting  off  the  autumn- 
struck  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums,  as  well  as  young 
Fuchsias  and  so  forth,  about  the  time  that  the  Vines 
begin  to  move,  and  then  the  treatment  just  recommended 
will  suit  all  alike.  As  soon  as  the  trusses  of  bloom  can  be 
perceived  pinch  out  the  point  of  each  shoot,  leaving  one 
leaf  beyond  the  bunch  ; if  two  bunches  appear  on  one 
shoot  retain  the  strongest,  pinching  the  other  out.  A few 
Strawberries  in  pots  do  well,  with  ordinary  care,  on  the 
shelf  of  a moderately -warm  greenhouse  at  this  season, 
and,  besides  being  decidedly  ornamental,  the  flowers  emit 
a very  pleasing  perfume,  and  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  sure 
to  be  appreciated.  The  nearer  the  plants  can  stand  to  the 
glass  the  better,  and  a nice  moist  atmosphere  is  an 
essential — without  it  red-spider  is  sure  to  settle  on  the 
foliage,  and  will  do  a lot  of  harm.  Keep  the  plants  cool, 
and  rather  on  the  dry  side  at  the  roots  until  the  blooni9 
expand,  when  more  water,  with  some  liquid-manure  about 
twice  a week,  must  be  given  ; fertilise  the  flowers  with  a 
camel-hair  brush  daily,  and  when  the  berries  begin  to 
colour  again  reduce  the  supply  of  moisture,  and  let  the 
plants  have  all  the  air  and  sunshine  possible,  so  as  to 
develop  the  full  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Keen’s  Seedling  is 
about  the  best  Strawberry  for  a town  garden  ; Noble 
does  well  indoors  or  out,  but  is  sadly  deficient  in  flavour. 
Asters  of  sorts,  Ten-week  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi, and  other  half-hardy  annuals  must  now  be  sow  n 
in  boxes  placed  in  a gently-heated  frame  or  greenhouse. 
Make  a good  sowing  of  hardv  annuals  in  the  *pen  air. 

B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK  S WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  March 
2§th  to  April  2nd. 

Sowed  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  and  Marigolds  in  boxes » 
and  placed  them  in  heat.  Shall  move  them  to  a cool 
frame  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  up,  and  when  strong 
enough  shall  prick  off  2 inches  apart  in  frames.  Put  in 
cuttings  of  various  bedding-plants,  and  potted  off  cuttings 
previously  rooted.  Pricked  off  seedling  Verbenas  and 
Petunias.  Sowed  hardv  annuals  in  borders,  also  a number 
of  patches  of  Sweet  Peas  along  the  back  of  an  herbaceous 
border,  chiefly  white  and  scarlet  varieties,  these  beingthe 
most  useful  colours  for  cutting.  Sowed  Mignonette  in 
various  posi  tions  in  beds  and  borders,  as  it  is  a standing 
order  with  me  to  have  plenty  of  Mignonette  at  all  seasons. 
Of  course,  for  blooming  in  winter  and  spring  it  is  grow  n 
indoors,  several  sowings  being  made  during  summer  and 
autumn  for  that  purpose.  Pricked  off  more  seedling 
Musks ; the  first  batch  are  now  in  single  pots  and  growing 
away  freely.  For  early  work  I prefer  to  sow*  in  autumn, 
and  grow  on  in  the  warm  greenhouse  through  the  winter. 
Repotted  Tuberous  Begonias  which  are  now  starting  into 
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growth.  The  tubers  of  the  bedding  varieties  have  I een 
stored  through  the  winter  in  boxes,  and  these  will  be  kept- 
in  the  orchard-house,  where  they  will  start  slowly,  and  be 
ready  for  planting  in  the  beds  early  in  June.  Divided  and 
potted  Carinas.  Shall  grow  them  also  cool,  as  they  are 
wanted  for  massing’  in  the  llovver  garden,  and  I find  they  are 
stronger  and  better  without  much  heat.  Potted  off  plants  of 
Gibson’s  Castor-oil  ; this  is  the  only  kind  I am  growing, 
as  most  of  the  other  varieties  are  so  coarse  and  rough. 
Pricked  off  a lot  of  seedling  Eucalyptus  ; they  come  in 
useful  among  sub-tropical  vegetation,  and  are  rather 
pretty  in  shady  spots  as  backgrounds  for  Ferns.  Repotted 
the  last  batch  of  Gloxinias  for  summer  blooming  in  the 
conservatory.  Many  of  the  tubers  are  large,  and  will  ulti- 
mately be  shifted  into  8-inoh  pots,  and  when  in  flower  will 
make  plants  2 feet  over.  I have  had  ihera  sometimes  still 
larger.  Seedlings  are  so  good  if  fr'.  n a tine  strain  that 
for  ordinary  decorative  purposes  na.ned  sorts  are  not  re- 
quired. Richer  compost  will  be  used  for  the  last  shift. 
Finished  pruning  Roses,  except  Teas,  which  will  remain 
another  week,  as  there  will  be  a better  chance  of  seeing 
what  damage  has  been  done  by  frost.  Put  in  a number  of 
cuttings  taken  from  Roses  growing  under  glass,  and  which 
have  been  forced.  This  is  the  best  time  of  all  to  strike 
cuttings  from  plants  in  heat ; very  few  cuttings  fail.  1 pre- 
fer them  with  a heel  of  old  wood  at  the  base,  as  such  cut- 
tings never  damp  or  die  oft’  at  the  bottom.  They  will  be 
kept  closed  and  shaded,  and  be  potted  up  as  soon  as  roots 
form.  They  are  simply  inserted  in  a bed  of  moist  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  in  a propagating-'  ase.  Started  Achimenes  in 
heat.  Planted  the  main  crop  Potatoes.  Sowed  more  Peas 
and  Beans,  also  Spinach,  Radishes,  Carrots,  and  Leeks 
for  transplanting.  Started  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Ridge 
Cucumbers  in  warm  frames.  Looked  over  early  Toma- 
toes daily  to  set  blossoms.  Tied  up  Vines  which  are  just 
breaking  into  growth,  and  rubbed  off  some  of  the  buds 
where  crowded.  Took  off  a few  more  shoots  in  the  early 
Peach-house,  and  tied  in  those  intended  to  bear  a crop  next 
year.  Thinned  the  fruit  by  taking  off  all  those  on  the  under- 
sides of  the  branches,  and  leaving  the  crop  generally  about 
6 inches  apart.  Shall  feed  with  liquid-manure  and  artifi- 
cial stimulants.  Repotted  a collection  of  Funkias,  divid- 
ing the  crowns  to  obtain  more  stock  of  the  variegated 
varieties.  Moved  more  Strawberries  into  heat  to  come  on 
in  succession.  Thinned  the  young  fruits  on  plants  more 
advanced  to  about  a dozen  on  each  pot.  Syringed  freely 
with  just  a dash  of  sulphur  in  water  for  the  large-fruited 
kinds  as  a precautionary  measure  against  mildew.  Stirred 
soil  among  hardy  plants  set  out  in  the  autumn,  and 
fastened  any  which  have  been  lifted  by  frost.  Uncovered 
all  wall-trees  which  are  protected  by  thick  netting  every 
fine  day,  replacing  the  covers  at  night.  Commenced 
transplanting  evergreen  shrubs. 


authcmums  grow  well  and  flower  with 
wonderful  freedom  ; Asters  and  Stocks  should 
not  he  omitted,  and  Dahlias,  grown  in  large 
pots  or  tubs,  are  grand,  lu  the  autumn  Chrys- 
anthemums, Michaelmas  Daisies,  ami  Veronicas 
will  made  a good  display  till  cut  oil  by  irost. 

B.  0.  R. 

141.  — Evergreen  plants  and  Ferns  for  a 
dairy  window.  -The  bent  plants  are  Aspidistras, 
Dracaenas,  Aralia  Sieboldi  fereen  and  variegated),  and 
amonp  Perns  Ptoeris  tremula,  P.  cretica,  P.  serrulata,  and 
yrtomium  falcatum  are  the  best. — E.  II. 
is.— Chinese  Sacred  Lily.— I transplanted  a fine, 
large  bulb,  taken  in  flower  from  a (rlass  bowl,  into  a pot  of 
earth,  and  found  the  plant  did  not  suffer  in  the  least.— 
Milucknt. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING 

171.— Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  in  a 
Small  porch. — I do  not  think  that  either  zinc 
or  tin  would  injure  the  roots  of  the  Roses  ; al 
the  same  time,  I should  prefer  thin  sheet-iron  tc 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  boxes,  which  would  not 
cost  but  a trifle  extra.  You  should  have  the 
inside  of  the  boxes  thoroughly  well  painted.  Ir 
addition  to  the  iron  over  the  bottom  there 
should  be  a current  of  air  allowed  to  pass  undei 
the  boxes,  which  can  be  secured  by  placing 
blocks  of  wood,  2 inches  thick,  under  eacl 
corner. — J.  C.  C. 

165.— Wood  fires.  — As  it  is  now  unlawfu 
to  send  a boy  up  a chimney  to  scrape  awaj 
the  furred  stuff,  you  cannot  do  better  than  tc 
give  up  sweeping  the  chimney,  and  allow  it  tc 
burn  itself  out  whenever  it  catches  alight 
You  are  not  obliged  to  wait  until  it  gets  alight 
but  whenever  you  think  there  is  an  accumula 
tion  of  soot  in  the  chimney,  a little  oil  or  grease 
thrown  upon  the  fire  will  soon  cause  a blaze 
sufficient  to  ignite  the  soot.  In  old-fashioneci 
country  houses — which  I imagine  yours  to  be — 
there  is  no  danger  attending  it ; that,  however, 
is  a point  you  must  decide  for  yourself. — 
J.  C.  C. 

125.— Flowers  for  a London  veran- 
dah-— Hyacinths  are  easily  grown  in  either 
pots  or  moderately  deep  boxes  of  light  rich  soil 
and  rarely  fail  to  do  well  and  produce  an  excellent 
display  of  colour.  Crocuses,  Narcissi  of  sorts 
Snowdrops,  and  Tulips,  are  also  easily  managed 
and  do  well,  but  fresh  bulbs  should  be  purchased 
yearly.  For  summer  flowering  the  following 
are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  may  be 
grown  either  in  pots  or  boxes  : Pelargoniums 
Zonal,  French,  Regal,  and  Ivy-leaved,  some  of 
the  varieties  in  the  last-named  class  being  very 
suitable  for  trailing  over  the  fronts  of  large 
boxes,  as  well  as  for  hanging-baskets,  etc. 
Calceolarias  (shrubby) ; some  Fuchsias,  of  robust 
habit,  such  as  the  old  Mrs.  Marshall,  Scarcity 
Daniel  Lambert,  Charming,  etc.  ; Marguerites 
the  larger  white  being  much  superior  for  flower 
ing  in  a smoky  atmosphere  to  the  yellow 
Petunias,  single  and  double ; Verbenas  (seed 
lings)  ; Lobelias,  the  dwarf-bedding  kinds  as 
edgings,  L.  gracilis,  for  hanging-baskets,  trailing 
over  fronts  of  boxes,  etc.,  and  L.  ramosa,  for 
pots  ; Lantanas,  Tropseolums,  especially  T.  Fire- 
ball, for  climbing,  trailing,  etc.,  and  the  choice 
dwarf  kinds  for  boxes  or  pots.  Annual  Chrys 


CUT  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 
Meadow-Sweets  (Spiracas). 

Tiie  best-known  variety  of  the  Meadow-Sweet 
for  use  in  a cut  state  is  without  doubt  S. 
japonica,  which  is  a valuable  means  of  supply, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  any  other  variety  is 
not  lit  for  the  same  purpose.  S.  Filipemlula 
(1.  -pi.  is  not  so  well  calculated  for  successful  pot 


Cut  flowers  and  foliage  of  the  Double-flowered  Dropwort  (Spirsea 
Filipendula  fl.-pl.)  in  a vase. 


culture,  but  it  comes  into  flower  after  the  first- 
named  is  all  but  over  when  that  kind  is  grown 
in  the  open  air.  Thus  it  forms  a good  succession 
to  it,  being  at  the  same  time  quite  distinct  in 
every  respect.  Its  foliage  is  both  elegant  and 
pretty  ; this  may  very  appropriately  be  taken 
to  arrange  with  the  spikes  of  bloom,  as  seen  in 
the  accompanying  illustration,  which  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  adaptation  of  flowers 
and  foliage  from  the  same  plant.  The  foliage  of 
S.  japonica  is  frequently  very  serviceable,  but  in 
a cut  state  that  of  S.  j.  aurea  reticulata  is  much 
better,  being  elegantly  veined  with  yellow. 
Another  good  kind  for  cutting  is  S.  palmata, 
and  its  white  variety  also,  the  rich  pink 
of  the  former  and  the  pure-white  of  the 
latter  being  excellent  contrasts.  S.  palmata 
elegans  is  intermediate  between  the  two  in 
colour.  Another  variety  whose  merits  are  now 
being  more  worthily  recognised  is  S.  astilboides  ; 
this,  as  I have  proved,  will  force  well ; it  will, 
therefore,  make  an  excellent  change  to  S.  ja- 
ponica. It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  merely 
wanting  a cool,  moist  soil.  This,  whether  in  a 
cut  state  or  upon  the  plant,  is  a light  and  at- 
tractive variety  ; the  purity  of  its  flowers  leaves 
no  room  for  finding  fault.  If  I am  not  mis- 


taken, the  Spirrea  will  be  grown  very  exten- 
sively when  better  known.  S.  aruncus  is  simply 
grand  for  tall  vases,  so  that  its  character  may 
he  fully  displayed.  In  the  shrubby  varieties  of 
the  same  family  ace  several  most  useful  kinds 
for  cutting  when  most  of  the  herbaceous  varie- 
ties are  over  and  gone.  Prominent  among 
these  are  S.  arisefolia  (lovely  in  the  bud),  a 
most  profuse  bloomer.  S.  Lindleyana,  of  most 
stately  and  noble  growth,  is  quite  hardy.  This 
in  a cut  state  looks  best  when  used  in  large 
vases.  Two  other  useful  shrubby  kinds  for 
forcing  are  S.  confusa  and  S.  Thunbergi,  which 
are  both  very  valuable  for  cutting,  yielding  a 
prolific  supply.  Later  still  in  the  season  there 
are  other  vai  ieties  which  come  in  useful.  In  all 
cases  when  Spiraeas  are  used  in  a cut  state  it  is 
best  to  take  the  spikes  of  bloom  just  as  they  are 
expanding.  In  this  condition  they  are  far 
prettier  than  if  allowed  to  fully  develop;  especi- 
ally is  this  the  case  with  S.  arhefolia,  S.  pal- 
mata, and  the  subject  of  this  illustration.  A 
good  depth  of  water  is  also  desirable  ; this  will 
greatly  assist  in  the  better  preservation  of  the 
flowers.  The  foliage  when  used 
should  be  detached  from  the  stem, 
so  as  not  to  exhaust  the  flowers. 

H. 

OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

PLANTS  FOR  AN  EXPOSED 
GARDEN. 

92 — This  is  a very  important 
enquiry,  as  there  are  many  gardens 
by  the  sea-coast  that  are  as  much 
exposed  as  the  one  here  referred  to. 
I have  had  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  injury  done  to  plants  and 
flowers  in  wind-swept  gardens  on 
the  West  Somerset  coast,  and  I 
have  observed  that  there  are  some 
subjects  that  are  much  more  suit- 
able for  such  positions  than  others, 
plants  of  sturdy,  short-jointed 
growth  being  the  best.  I have 
often  been  surprised  at  the  capital 
condition  of  the  shrubby  Veronicas 
and  the  Hydrangeas  in  such  gar- 
dens. If  the  soil  is  not  too  rich 
they  both  grow  into  low-spreading 
bushes,  and,  therefore,  are  able  to 
resist  the  effects  of  the  wind  better 
than  more  erect-growing  subjects. 
In  the  garden  in  question  the 
Veronicas  would,  no  doubt,  live 
for  years,  and  would  be  nearly 
always  in  flower  so  far  west  as 
Westward  Ho.  The  Spanish  Gorse 
is  another  plant  of  low  stature 
that  is  almost  wind-proof,  and  very 
effective  when  in  flower,  as  every 
twig  is  then  thickly  studded  with 
bright-yellow  flowers.  Olearia 
Haasti  is  of  the  same  character  in 
growth.  Its  white  flowers  are  not 
showy,  but  they  smell  very  sweet, 
and  the  growth  is  so  stiff  that  no 
wind  is  likely  to  seriously  injure 
it.  Daphne  Mezereum  and  its 
white  variety  are  both  low-growing  shrubs 
that  have  fragrant  flowers.  Whatever  is 
decided  upon  to  grow  in  such  cases,  it  is 
most  important  that  the  shrubs  or  flowers 
should  be  well  rooted  and  well  hardened  off 
before  they  are  set  out.  It  is  also  a mistake 
to  crowd  the  plants  with  the  view  of  them 
sheltering  each  other,  as  overcrowding  has  a ten- 
dency to  encourage  the  growth  to  push  upwards 
instead  of  spreading  out.  A friend  of  mine  w ho 
resides  by  the  sea  never  plants  a tree  or  shrub 
without  covering  the  soil  over  the  roots  with 
boulders  or  large  stones.  This  weighting  of  the  soil 
over  the  roots  is  found  to  steady  the  tree  or  shrub 
and  prevent  its  being  blown  over  by  the  gales  of 
wind.  Low  hedges  formed  of  young  Spruce  t ir- 
trees,  well  furnished  with  branches  and  kept 
annually  clipped  in,  make  capital  shelter  for 
exposed  gardens.  Were  it  my  case,  I should 
depend  chiefly  on  the  flowering  shrubs  I have 
just  mentioned  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants  lor 
the  flowers  I wanted.  There  are  several  low- 
growing  Campanulas  that  are  admirably  suited, 
for  the  purpose,  as  is  also  Alyssum  saxatile  and 
the  variegated  variety  of  that  name ; while 
Iberis  corresefolia  would  grow  into  a low,  spread- 
ing mass  in  a few  years,  and  produce  a sheet  ot 
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white  flowers.  Amongst  hardy  Heaths  there 
are  several  varieties  that  would  add  variety. 
Alpine  Auriculas  would  be  worth  a trial,  and 
the  different  varieties  of  Polyanthuses  and  Prim- 
roses would  do  well  if  the  soil  is  not  too  hot  and 
dry.  The  common  garden  Thrift  would  also  be 
quite  suitable.  There  are  also  many  varieties 
of  the  dwarf  form  of  Phlox,  such  as  verna  and 
Nelsoni,  that  are  decidedly  useful  for  such  a 
place.  (Enothera  macrocarpa  and  Onosma 
taurica  may  also  be  included.  This  list  gives 
the  names  of  only  a few  subjects  that  are 
adapted  for  such  a garden.  J.  C.  C. 


135.— Plants  for  edgings. — There  are  not 
many  plants  of  a permanent  nature  that  could 
be  raised  from  seeds  to  be  of  any  use  this  year 
for  edgings,  except  Golden  Pyrethrum.  This 
may  be  sown  now,  and  pricked  out  in  May  about 
4 inches  apart.  Several  of  the  Thymes  make 
pretty  edging  - plants,  if  cut  in  occasionally. 
Thymus  marginatus  elegantissimus,  T.  lanugi- 
nosus,  and  T.  variegatus  may  be  used  to  give 
variety.  Among  green-leaved  plants,  with  a 
glaucous  tint,  Sedum  Lydium  and  glaucum  and 
Poa  glauca  (very  pretty  dwarf  Grass)  may  be 
used.  Deep-greens  may  be  had  in  Herniaria 
glabra  and  Veronica  repens.  Whites  and  greys 
in  Veronica  incana,  Antennaria  tomentosa, 
Euonymusradicans  variegatus,  Cerastiuin  tomen- 
tosum,  Centaurea  ragusina  compacta,  Stachys 
lanata,  and  Santolina  incana.  A good  half-a 
dozen  would  include  Herniaria  glabra,  Sedum 
glaucum,  Santolina  incana,  Thymus  marginatus 
elegantissimus,  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus, 
and  Poa  glauca.  I dare  say  these  might  be 
obtained  cheaply  now  in  small  stuff,  or  larger 
plants  could  be  obtained,  pulled  to  pieces,  and 
helped  on  in  heat  ; but  the  Sedums  will  do  just 
as  well  outside. — E.  H. 

You  are  not  likely  to  get  the  most  suit- 
able plants  from  seed  for  your  purpose.  Some 
cheap  and  useful  plants  would  be  the  common 
white  garden  Pink,  Thrift,  Sempervivum 
californicum,  and  Herniaria  glabra.  Some  good 
white-leaved  and  variegated  foliage  plants  will 
be  found  in  Arabis  alpina  variegata,  Cerastiuin 
tomentosum,  Veronica  incana,  and  the  Golden 
Variegated  Thyme. — J.  C.  C. 

154.— Gladiolus  turning  yellow.— It  is 

no  uncommon  thing  for  a Gladiolus-plant  to  die 
off  altogether  before  the  flowers  open.  If  all  the 
plants  died  off  before  they  flowered  one  would 
suppose  there  must  be  something  materially 
wrong  in  the  treatment.  The  Gladiolus  does 
not  like  our  wet,  cold  autumns,  and  often  fails 
to  ripen  the  bulbs  well  after  flowering.  I find 
they  have  a greater  tendency  to  go  wrong  when 
they  have  been  grown  for  a few  years  in  our  English 
gardens.  I planted  one  year  a number  of  bulbs 
imported  from  France,  and  alongside  of  them 
some  that  had  been  grown  in  my  own  garden  for 
three  seasons.  The  result  of  this  trial  was  suffi- 
cient to  prove  to  me  that  the  bulbs  degenerated 
greatly  in  England,  owing  to  our  autumns 
not  being  hot  and  dry  enough  to  ripen  the 
bulbs.  The  leaves  of  the  home-grown  lot  were 
a sickly  yellow,  while  the  imported  lot  had 
deep-green  ones.  The  wet  and  cold  kills  the 
roots  before  the  bulbs  have  had  time  to  ripen. — 
J.  D.  E. 

3271.— Hardy  climbing  plants  for  a 
very  cold  place.— Flowering  climbing  plants 
suffer  so  much  when  they  are  exposed  to  rough 
winds  that  one  feels  it  a responsibility  in 
recommending  plants  for  that  purpose.  The 
most  likely  Hoses  to  succeed  are  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Ked  Glory,  (Reine  Marie  Henriette),  Aimee 
Vibert  (white),  Oheshunt  Hybrid  (light-crimson), 
William  Allan  Richardson  (dark-yellow),  and 
Felicity  Perpetue  (creamy-white).  The  only 
Clematises  1 should  care  to  plant  in  such  an 
exposed  place  would  be  Jaekmani  and  Prince  of 
Wales.  These  have  purplish -coloured  flowers, 
anil  require  to  be  cut  down  every  winter. — 
J.  C.  C. 

123 — Planting  Gladiolus  bulbs.— They 
should  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
favourable.  March  is  a good  month  to  plant 
them  in,  and  some  of  them  would  flower  about 
the  second  week  in  August,  but  some  varieties 
are  late  and  others  early -flowering  ; the  seasons 
also  vary  considerably.  One  season  may  be 
three  weeks  later  or  earlier  than  another.  Again, 
the  bulbs  are  eccentric  ; if  two  or  more  bulbs  of 
the  same  variety  are  planted  together,  they  will 


not  flower  in  the  same  week  perhaps,  or  they 
may  do  so.  To  have  a dozen  good  spikes  in 
flower  at  a certain  time  for  exhibition  it  would 
be  necessary  to  grow  at  least  fifty  bulbs,  and 
the  man  who  grew  a hundred  would  be  the 
more  likely  to  Vie  successful. — J.  D.  E. 

To  flower  in  August  they  should  he  planted  in 

April,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  month. — E.  H. 

139. — Beetroot  for  bedding  out.— Better  sow  the 
Beet  in  boxes  in  a warm  greenhouse  and  harden  off  in  a 
cool  frame.  It  may  he  sown  outside,  hut  it  will  he  later. 
And  when  the  plants  are  raised  under  glass  the  best 
coloured  can  he  selected. — E.  H. 

128.— Seaweed  as  garden  manure.— For  light 
land  Seaweed  is  an  excellent  manure,  used  either  alone  or 
in  mixture  with  farmyard  manure. — E.  H. 


A.  vernalis  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  beet 
of  this  group.  It  is  a very  old  favourite  in 
gardens,  and  is  readily  distinguished  from  A. 
pyrenaica  by  the  absence  of  root-leaves  and 
narrower  and  more  numerous  petals.  The 
stems,  which  vary  in  height  from  9 inches  to 
1 foot,  are  branched  and  well  clothed  with 
finely-divided  leaves.  As  a spring-bedding 
plant  it  deserves  attention.  It  is  easily  grown, 
doing  apparently  as  well  in  light  sandy  as  in 
heavy  soils,  and  in  full  sunshine  or  shade.  The 
wealth  of  finely-cut  green  foliage  which  clothes 
the  stems  and  the  large,  brilliant-yellow, 
Anemone-like  flowers  give  it  a character  quite 
its  own.  If  used  as  above  indicated,  the  clumps 
will  require  careful  handling  when  being 
removed  from  the  reserve  ground,  and  a good 
watering  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  how  rarely’  one  sees  this 
charming  plant  in  anything  like  good  form  ; 


ALPINE  ADONISES. 

These  are  a comparatively  small  genus  belonging 
to  the  Buttercup  family,  and  comprising  a few 

fine  showv  hardy  perennials  and  many  more  „ * . - . - , 

annual  and  biennial  species.  The  lather  are  well  j yet,  when  it  is  cared  for,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
illustrated  by  the  well-known  Flos- Adonis,  and,  see  clumps  a couple  of  feet  in  diameter,  and 


together  with  A.  flammea,  autumnalis,  dentata, 
persica,  and  others,  make  up  an  extremely 
interesting  group.  The  bright  showy  flowers  of 
these  annuals  render  them  general  favourites, 
especially  in  small  gardens,  where  they  make  a 
pleasant  change  in  the  mixed  border.  Individu- 
ally they  cannot  be  said  to  be  effective,  but  when 


bearing  a mass  of  their  large,  cup-shaped  blos- 
soms. A.  vernalis  is  often  bronzed  or  tiuted 
brown  on  the  outside  of  the  petals.  It  may  lie 
propagated  either  by  division  or  seeds.  The  latter 
method  is  much  to  be  preferred,  the  seeds  being 
sown  as  soon  as  gathered  in  shallow  pans  ami 
placed  in  a cold  fr  ame.  When  the  seedlings  are 


grouped  in  their  various  colours  and  attended  to  ready  to  handle  the  following  spring,  they  may 
as  regards  thinning  out,  &c.,  they  are  extremely  be  pricked  out  in  the  open  air  in  the  reserve 
e ground  until  they  have  attained  the 

flowering  stage.  The  variety  sibirica, 
which  1 have  never  seen,  is  said  to 
differ  from  the  type  only  in  having 
larger  flowers.  March  and  April. 
Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe. 

A.  distorta,  or  apennina,  as  it  is 
often  called,  is  somewhat  intermediate 
between  A.  pyrenaica  (see  illustration) 
and  vernalis.  It,  however,  begins  to 
flower  as  A.  vernalis  ceases,  and  is 
therefore  desirable  in  prolonging  the 
flowering  season  until  A.  pyrenaica 
begins.  It  grows  from  9 inches  to  1 foot 
in  height,  with  large,  bright-yellow 
flowers.  A charming  plant  for  moist 
spots  on  the  rockery.  Alps. 

A.  volgbnsis  may  also  be  described 
as  intermediate  between  A.  vernalis 
and  A.  pyrenaica.  The  leaves  are  some- 
what like  those  of  the  latter;  the 
divisions,  are,  however,  broader,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  are 
larger.  April  and  May.  Transyl- 
vania, &c.  A.  hybrida  is  a synonym. 
A.  Walziana  is  said  to  be  a desirable 
plant,  but  I have  not  yet  seen  it  in 
flower.  lb 

89. — Uses  of  Cocoa -nut - 
fibre. — “ G.  P.  O.”  will  not  do  his 
garden  soil  any  good  by  digging 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  into  it.  I would 
effective,  and  assist  materially  to  fill  the  cut-  advise  that  he  use  it  as  a top-dressing  or  mulch- 
flower  basket.  They  are  what  are  termed  hardy  ing  for  any  kind  of  plants  that  are  liable  to 
annuals  or  biennials,  and  the  seed  may  be  sown 


Flower  of  Adonis  pyrenaica. 


eitluer  in  autumn  or  spring  where  the  plants  are  to 
bloom.  Some  of  the  brighter-coloured  kinds,  such 
as  A.  flammea,  A.  autumnalis,  and  A.  testivalis, 
make  very  charming  beds  in  the  flower  garden, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  somewhat  weedy 
habit,  they  are  readily  made  neat  and  presentable. 
In  the  perennial  species  the  flowers  are  all  much 
larger  and  showier  than  those  of  the  annual 
forms,  and,  although  there  may  be  said  to  be  a 
scarcity  of  variety  in  colouring,  this  is 
made  up  somewhat  in  their  varied  habits 
and  different  times  of  flowering.  For  spring 
beds  and  borders  the  species  of  Adonis  will  be 
found  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  gardener,  as  they 
are,  as  a rule,  extremely  free  flowering  and 
comparatively  easily  managed.  They  delight 
in  a rich,  moist  soil,  and,  with  A.  pyrenaica,  at 
least,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all 
to  manage,  I have  always  succeeded  best  in  a 
somewhat  shady  spot,  and  in  a soil  composed  of 
peat,  loam,  and  coarse,  gritty  loam.  They  are 
said  to  be  impatient  of  disturbance,  and  this  I 
have  found  true  only  in  the  case  of  A.  pyrenaica. 
It  should  never  be  disturbed  when  once  fairly 
established,  and  some  time  and  patience  will  be 
required  before  this  is  finally'  accomplished. 
Care  in  spring  when  the  beds  are  being  forked 
over  is  necessary,  and  although  it  will  be  much 
benefited  by’  a dressing  of  leaf-soil  and  old  stable- 
manure,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  away’  from  the 
roots  of  the  plant. 


suffer  from'  the  drought  in  summer,  as  it  looks 
neat  and  clean,  keeps  down  weeds,  and  keeps 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  from  evaporating.  Such 
moisture-loving  plants  as  Calceolarias,  % iolas, 
&c.,  are  greatly  benefited  by  such  a mulching. — 
J.  G.,  Hants. 

1 66— Stoking  a “Star”  boiler.  —If  broken 
as  small  as  you  describe,  the  coke  ought  not  to 
“ hang  ” in  the  boiler,  especially  if  the  interior 
of  the  feeder  tapers  slightly  outwards  towards 
the  bottom,  as  should  be  the  case.  See  if  theie 
is  any  roughness  or  projection  of  any  kind  on  the 
inner  surface,  and  if  so  file  or  rub  it  down  ; a 
very  slight  thing  will  cause  such  fuel  to  “hang  "at 
times.  " You  might  try  anthracite  coal,  which 
burns  a long  time,  and  gives  great  heat,  but 
sometimes  it  does  not  suit  these  small,  close 
furnaces  at  all.  If  this  does  not  act,  better  get 
a boiler  a size  or  two  larger,  which  will  give 
more  heat  with  less  danger  of  the  coke  getting 
jammed. — B.  C.  R. 

157.  — Digging-in  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  — The  top 

dressing  of  fibre  put  on  last  autumn  may  be  dug  in  when 
the  bulbs  are  taken  up.  The  fibre  acts  mechanically  upon 
the  soil  and  helps  to  keep  it  open  and  porous  for  the  rain 
to  pass  through  it.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  flower-roots  revel 
in  decaying  Cocoa-nut -fibre  refuse. — J.  H.  E. 

1*9.— Uses  of  coal-ashes  in  a garden  —If  the 

soil  of  vour  garden  is  heavy,  coal-ashes  will  be  useful  to 
help  to' break  it  up  ; but  for  light  soils  they  are  practically 
useless.  They  may,  however,  be  put  to  good  use  in  a 
bricked  frame  for  sinking  pots  in  for  winter  work. 

A.  G.  Bctlkr. 
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FRUITING  DUCKWEED  (NERTERA 
DEPRESSA). 

In  roply  to  “ M.  TV’  and  other  enquirers  about 
this  plant,  the  following  short  article  and  illus- 
tration will  give  the  requisite  information : — 


This  is  an  extremely  pretty  plant  when  well 


Fruiting  Duckweed  (Nertera  depressa). 


grown  and  thickly  studded  with  its  tiny, 
reddish-orange  berries,  and  the  minute  round 
leaves  are  very  suggestive  of  the  Duckweed  that 
infests  the  surface  of  our  stagnant  pools.  It 
forms  densely-matted  tufts,  and  when  thriving 
soon  spreads  into  a largs  mass.  It  is  grown 
most  successfully  under  glass,  but  flourishes  in 
the  open  air,  and  is  an  excellent  plant  for  level 
spots  in  the  rock  garden  ; it  requires  a little 
rotection  during  the  most  severe  cold.  It  may 
e readily  propagated  in  the  following  manner  : 
Take  old  plants  and  divide  them  into  small 
portions,  and  then  place  them  in  small  pots  in  a 
gentle  heat  for  a time  until  started  into  growth  ; 
then  remove  into  a cooler  atmosphere.  If  a 
stock  is  required,  the  points  of  the  young  shoots 
should  be  taken  off  and  inserted  in  pans  filled 
with  equal  portions  of  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
When  watered,  a square  of  glass  or  bell-glass 
should  be  placed  over  the  pan.  Thus  treated 
the  cuttings  will  take  root  in  a few  days  ; they 
should  then  be  potted  off  into  2^-inch  pots  and 
again  placed  in  a gentle  heat  until  established, 
when  they  should  be  removed  to  a shelf  in  a 
greenhouse  until  the  fruit  is  set.  G. 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROCHILUMS. 

“Mrs.  Citrrell”  sends  me,  from  somewhere 
in  Kent,  a spike  of  bloom  of  Dendrochilum  glu- 
maceum  for  a name.  She  says  she  has  had  a 
plant  with  upwards  of  a dozen  spikes  given  her, 
and  that  its  perfume  fills  the  whole  room.  I 
also  think  myself  the  plant  yields  a delightful 
fragrance  resembling  Woodruff.  Some  have 
said  it  had  the  odour  of  Heliotrope,  but  I think 
the  former  is  nearer  the  mark  ; but  this  Den- 
drochilum is  not  a suitable  plant  to  have  stand- 
ing in  the  room  long  at  a time.  It  cannot  with- 
stand the  dry  atmosphere.  In  answer  to  “ Mrs. 
Currell’s”  inquiry — how  she  is  to  grow  it? — I 
may  say  that  it  will  succeed  well  enough  when 
hung  up  in  the  East  India  house.  It  is  now 
about  fifty  years  ago  that  this  Orchid  was  sent 
home  from  the  Philippines  by  Hugh  Cuming, 
and  it  always  blooms  about  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  plants  belonging  to  this  genus, 
which  is  called  Platyclinis  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  form  small  bulbs,  which  each  bear  a 
single  leaf.  From  these  bulbs  a terminal  spike 
is  produced,  which  is  pendulous,  and  bears  a 
many-flowered  raceme.  In  1).  glumaceum  the 
flowers  are  not  conspicuous  for  their  beauty, 
being  white  or  whitey -brown,  small,  and  alto- 
gether simple  and  obscure  ; but  the  perfume 
yielded  is  delightful,  amply  making  amends 
for  their  want  of  attraction  in  another  way. 
Another  species  found  about  the  same  time 
is  known  as  the  Golden  Chain  (Dendrochilum 
filiforme),  is  a more  slender  plant,  and  I have 
seen  it  apparently  suffering' 'from  bad  health, 
the  bulbs  shrivelling,  and  ultimately  casting 
their  leaves,  which  comes  about  through  the  soil 
becoming  sour.  This  should  be  at  once  removed 
without  injuring  the  roots,  but  care  should  be 


taken  not  to  allow  the  plant  to  get  into  this 
state  ; but  it  will  sometimes  occur  through  some- 
one’s inadvcrtenco,  and  should,  therefore,  at 
once  be  taken  in  hand.  This  is  a very  showy 
Orchid  when  in  flower,  although  individually 
the  flowers  are  very  small.  It  has  small  bulbs, 
which  together  with  the  leaves  arc  of  a rich, 
shining  deep-green  colour,  and  it  produces  pen- 
dent, slender  racemes  of  rich,  deep-yellow 
flowers,  which,  backed  by  the  deep-green  leaves, 
cause  it  to  make  a bold  show.  It  generally 
blooms  during  June  and  July,  and  it  will  last 
in  full  beauty  quite  a month,  if  kept  from  the 
drying  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  D.  Cobbi- 
anum  is  another  species  which  much  resembles 
the  first-named  plant.  It,  however,  has  pale- 
yellow  flowers,  which  are,  however,  deeper 
yellow  in  the  lip  ; so  also  it  is  of  somewhat 
different  growth,  and  its  flowers  are  produced, 
too,  in  the  autumn,  instead  of  quite  in  the  mid- 
summer season  ; moreover,  they  lack  the  delight- 
ful odour  of  D.  glumaceum.  This  species  was 
sent  by  my  friend,  Boxall,  to  the  Messrs.  Low, 
of  Clapton,  about  a dozen  years  ago  from  the 
Philippine  Islands.  These  plants  require  the 
moisture  and  warmth  of  the  East  India  house. 
They  also  like  a goodly  amount  of  shade 
and  moisture  when  growing,  and  at  no  time 
of  the  whole  season  should  they  become 
dry  enough  to  cause  the  roots  to  suffer.  I 
ilike  to  grow  these  plants  in  pots  better  than 
in  baskets,  and  the  pots  should  be  three  parts 
filled  with  good  drainage  material,  consist- 
ing of  somewhat  large-sized  pieces  of  broken 
crocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  finishing  up 
with  small  ones,  above  which  should  be  spread 
a layer  of  good  Sphagnum  Moss.  The  soil 
should  consist  of  brown  peat-fibre  and  chopped 
Sphagnum  in  about  equal  parts,  and  in  potting, 
some  medium-sized  nodules  of  charcoal  and  some 
fine  charcoal  should  be  used  pretty  freely 
amongst  the  potting  material.  These  Dendro- 
chilums,  during  the  summer  season,  require  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  hence  the  reason 
why  I so  specially  noted  the  necessity  of  good 
drainage.  At  no  period  of  the  year  must  they 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water  ; but 
much  less  will  suffice  during  the  dull  autumn 
and  winter  months.  The  plants  require  the 
warmest  house,  and  should  be  carefully  shaded 
from  the  sun,  so  as  to  ensure  a rich  dark-green  in 
their  leaves,  which  contrasts  with  and  sets  offtheir 
long,  pendent  racemes  of  bloom  in  such  a fine 
manner,  quite  differentto  plants  that  have  become 
yellow  through  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  been 
starved  by  drying.  Nevertheless,  these  Orchids 
like  light,  and  should  not  be  buried  away 
out  of  sight.  Now  I think  anyone  of  my 
readers  may  grow  Dendrochilums  very  well, 
and  I should  recommend  that  these  plants,  if 
taken  indoors  for  decoration,  should  be  placed 
in  rooms  in  which  gas  is  not  burned,  because 
I know  such  rooms  are  not  often  well  ventilated, 
else  I do  not  mind  the  burning  of  the  gas.  It 
is  the  air  after  it  has  been  burned  that  is  so 
injurious,  and  when  these  plants  are  brought 
in  they  should  not  be  placed  in  a draught,  and 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a room  all 
night  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


VANDA  GIG  ANTE  A. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  Orchid  which  “J. 
Crispin  ” sends  a flower  of  under  the  name  of 
Aerides  giganteum  ; but  I have  never  heard  of 
the  plant  being  assigned  to  this  genus  before  ; 
and  I cannot  say  if  it  is  owing  to  the  size  of  its 
flowers  or  that  of  its  leaves  and  massive  growth, 
that  its  specific  name  is  derived,  but  I think 
that  it  is  by  a combination  of  the  two.  The 
largest  plant  which  I ever  saw,  I had  for  some 
years  under  my  care,  was  about  4 feet  high-— at 
least  under  5 feet — with  very  large  and  thick 
fleshy  leaves  ; it  flowered  every  year,  and  its 
flowers  were  of  a superior  form  to  that  just  sent 
from  Bristol.  I should  not  be  inclined  to  shift  the 
plant  to  a London  show  just  now  ; it  would  mean 
a lot  of  extra  care  and  trouble,  because,  being  so 
heavy,  it  would  be  very  apt  to  turn  over  on  to 
its  head  when  travelling,  and  then  its  appear- 
ance would  be  spoilt.  I consider  half  the 
beauty  of  these  Orchids,  with  their  leaves 
arranged  in  a two-ranked  manner,  is  to  have 
them  all  perfect  ;--but-even  if-the  plant  goes  safely 
through  the  journey,  the  chances  are  it  would 
receive  no  recognition.  It  flowered  first  in  this 
country  some  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  years 


ago  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Robert  Warner,  of 
Broomfield,  Chelmsford.  The  plant  in  qucbtion 
was  first  discovered  in  Burmah  by  Wallioh  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  years  ago.  It  was  also 
found  afterwards  by  Griffith  in  the  same  country. 
Lobb,  when  collecting  plants  in  that  country  for 
the  Messrs.  V eitch , also  found  the  plant,  and  I have 
little  doubt  but  it  was  some  of  his  sending  homo 
that  I became  first  acquainted  with.  It  is  not 
much  seen  about  in  collections  ; but  the  plant 
will  gain  favour  by  its  massiveness,  and,  should 
it  never  produce  a flower  at  all,  it  well  deserves 
a place  in  every  collection  of  Eastern  Orchid- 
aceous plants.  I used  to  grow  it  in  a pot, 
and  I think  this  is  the  preferable  plan,  for 
when  young  it  may  do  in  hanging  Teak-wood 
baskets  ; but  as  the  plants  gain  size  they 
increase  in  weight,  and  to  preserve  their  sym- 
metry they  are  best  removed  from  the  danger  of 
falling  and  from  the  liability  of  getting  the  leaves 
cut  and  damaged.  It  requires  to  be  well  drained, 
for,  although  it  requires  a liberal  supply  of  water 
to  its  roots  both  in  summer  and  winter,  this 
must  be  always  of  the  sweetest.  Sphagnum 
Moss  is  all  it  requires  to  be  potted  in,  like  all 
other  Vandas  ; but  see  that  this  is  always  in  a 
sweet  and  sound  condition. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

CHOICE  STOVE  PLANTS. 

Jasminum  Sambac  fl.-pl. 

This  plant  comes  from  the  East  Indies  ; its 
exquisitely  scented  flowers  are  ivory-white  in 
colour,  double,  the  petals  much  pointed,  which 
takes  off  the  formality  in  appearance  generally 
present  in  flowers  that  have  rounded,  smooth- 
edged  petals.  It  is  a remarkably  free  bloomer, 
but,  like  most  others  that  continue  in  flower  for 
a long  period,  is  never  clothed  with  such  a pro- 
fusion at  one  time  as  those  that  produce 
blossoms  from  each  shoot  simultaneously.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  short,  lateral  shoots, 
usually  furnished  with  a few  small  leaves,  that 
proceed  from  the  axil  of  the  leaves  on  the 
stronger  growths,  which  in  a healthy  plant 
generally  keep  on  blooming  all  through  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  so  long  as  its  growth  is  being 
made  ; this  is  an  advantage,  as  it  admits  of 
almost  every  bit  of  bloom  it  makes  being  utilised 
for  cutting,  for  which  purpose  it  is  the  best 
adapted,  as  the  successional  habit  of  blooming 
does  not  admit  of  its  ever  making  so  great  a 
display  on  the  plant  as  if  the  flowers  opened 
altogether. 

Cuttings  strike  easily  when  they  can  be 
obtained  with  some  freedom  of  growth  in  them, 
but  the  shoots  that  are  disposed  to  form  flowers 
as  soon  as  they  have  attained  1 inch  or  2 inches 
in  length,  even  if  they  make  roots,  are  a long 
time  before  they  can  be  induced  to  grow  freely  ; 
in  the  spring  about  the  beginning  of  April 
cuttings  of  the  right  description  may  generally 
be  had  ; these  should  be  a few  inches  in  length, 


Flowering-shoots  oi  Jasminum  Sambac  fl.-pl. 


but  not'  with  the  wood  too  .hard  or  matured  ; 
take  them  off  with  a heel  and  put  them  singly 
in  small  pots  three  parts  filled  with  a mixture 
of  three-fourths  sand  to  one  of  loam,  the  surface 
all  sand  ; keep  moist,  close,  and  shaded,  in  a 
temperature  of  70  degs.  or  a little  more.  They 
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will  strike  in  a few  weeks,  when  use  them  to  bear 
the  full  air  of  the  house  and  stand  them  on  a shelf 
or  some  other  moderately  light  place.  When  a 
fair  quantity  of  roots  are  made  move  them  into 
3-inch  or  4-inch  pots,  using  good  turfy-loam 
with  some  sand  ; they  will  now  do  best  with  a 
brisk  stove  heat,  giving  air  in  the  day-time  with 
a little  shade  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  syringe 
daily,  maintaining  a moderately  moist  atmos- 
phere. After  a few  inches  of  growth  has  been 
made,  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  for 
the  plant  has  naturally  a thin,  erect  habit  of 
growth,  and  to  induce  the  formation  of  sufficient 
branches  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  stopping, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  to  attempt 
to  restrict  it  to  a bush-like  form.  It  is  best 
grown  round  a pillar,  or  wound  round  a few 
tall  sticks  inserted  just  within  the  pot  ; being  a 
spare  rooter,  it  must  not  have  too  much  root 
room,  either  in  a pot  or  planted  out.  In  July 
move  them  into  pots  3 inches  or  4 inches  larger, 
and  again  stop  the  shoots.  Treat  generally 
through  the  summer  as  recommended  until  the 
middle  of  September,  when  cease  shading,  give 
more  air,  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
reduce  the  temperature  ; during  the  winter 
60  degs.  or  65  degs.  in  the  night  will  be  enough, 
only  just  keeping  the  soil  a little  moist.  To- 
wards the  end  of  February  increase  the  warmth, 
and  when  growth  has  fairly  begun  again  pinch 
out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  move.ta„pots 
2 inches  or  3 inches  larger.  In  the  matter  of 
heat,  moisture,  air,  and  shade  treat  as  in  the 
preceding  summer  ; they  will  this  season  bloom 
from  all  the  growth  they  make. 

When  planted  out,  the  soil  to  which  their 
roots  have  access  must  be  limited  to  a small 
space,  or  it  will  most  likely  get  sour.  If  con- 
fined to  pots,  all  they  want  in  subsequent  years 
is  to  give  more  room  as  it  is  wanted,  not 
attempting  to  shake  out  the  plants  or  disturb 
the  roots  more  than  can  be  avoided.  A little 
manure-water  in  a weak  state  will  be  an  assist- 
ance. The  plants  will  last  for  many  years. 
There  is  a single-flowered  form  of  this  Jasmine 
differing  little  in  its  appearance  except  in  the 
flowers.  It  succeeds  under  similar  treatment 
to  the  kind  under  notice.  This  Jasmine  is 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  most  insects  that  affect 
plants  grown  in  heat.  Thrips  and  red-spider, 
which  are  partial  to  the  leaves,  can  be  kept 
down  by  syringing.  If  any  insects  of  a worse 
description,  such  as  scale  or  mealy-bug,  make 
their  appearance,  spouge  with  insecticide, 
finishing  with  clean  water.  T. 


87.— Heating  a span-roofed  green- 
house.— I get  a nice  clear  fire  by  ten  p.m., 
then  rake  out  the  dust  and  fill  up  with  the  before- 
mentioned  fuel  ; leave  the  damper  out  1 inch 
or  a triHe  more,  give  1 inch  draught  by  the 
lowest  door,  and  I find  lire  enough  to  keep  the  pipes 
warm  at  7 a.m. — i.e. , I can  depend  on  it  for  nine 
hours  and  sometimes  it  runs  to  twelve  hours  if 
there  is  not  much  wind  outside.  A little  practice 
and  you  will  be  able  to  work  it  fast  or  slow  as 
you  want  it,  by  regulating  the  draught. — 

W.  H.  R. 

169.— Culture  of  Freesias.— I do  not  say 

that  the  treatment  recommended  by  “ E.”  is 
wrong  for  these  plants  ; but  I do  know  that  it 
isveiy  dillicult  to  say  whether  the  drying-off 
process  is  the  best  or  not.  I grow  a good 
number  every  year,  and  am  quite  satisfied  with 
the  result,  and  I follow  the  drying-off  process. 
At  the  same  time,  I am  quite  aware  that  equally 
as  good  results  aie  obtained  by  those  who  keep 
the  bulbs  in  moist  soil  all  the  summer.  My 
advice  to  “Geo.  W.  Jessop”  is  to  follow  the 
plan  that  he  has  hitherto  found  to  succeed.  I 
may,  however,  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  my 
experience  to  find  that  any  bulbs  grown  on  in 
the  old  soil  are  equal  to  those  having  a fresh 
compost  every  year,  providing  the  bulbs  are 
potted  at  the  right  time.— J.  C.  C. 

133.— Fumigating  a greenhouse.— 
You  do  not  manage  the  fumigation  right,  or 
else  you  use  very  inferior  materials  to  cause  the 
injury  to  the  plants  you  mention.  I advise  you 
to  give  up  fumigating  altogether,  and  take  to 
syringing  and  dipping  your  plants  in  a solution  of 
soft-soap  and  water.  For  plants  that  have  no 
very  young  growth  upon  them,  and  which  have 
fairly  stout  foliage,  you  may  use  2 oz.  of  soap  to 
1 gallon  of  water  ; lint  for  more  tender  subjects 
half  that  quantity  will  do.  \\  it h this  liquid 
you  may  syringe  or  dip  any  plant  you  wish  to 


deal  with.  To  be  effective  the  liquid  should  be 
used  when  it  is  warm,  and  of  an  evening,  when 
the  house  is  closed.  It  is  of  no  use  to  syringe 
or  dip  plants  in  any  kind  of  liquid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  insects  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  there  is  sun  or  wrind  to  quickly  dry 
it  up.  Many  a useful  invention  has  been  con- 
demned and  laid  on  one  side  as  useless  for  the 
want  of  using  it  in  a common-sense  manner.— 

J.  C.  C. 

II  the  Solanum  jasminoides  is  growing  on  a wall  it 

might  be  possible  to  cover  it  with  a sheet  or  a piece  of 
canvas  that  would  shelter  it  from  the  full  effects  of  the 
smoke.  I have  fumigated  this  plant  without  injury  by 
smoking  moderately  two  or  three  evenings  in  succession. 

— E.  H. 

141.— China  Asters  and  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi  in  pots. — Sow  the  seeds  in  a close 
frame  where  there  is  a little  heat,  but  move  out 
to  a ventilated  greenhouse  or  pit  as  soon  as  the 
plants  arc  up,  and  prick  out  when  they  are 
large  enough.  To  have  them  in  flower  by  the 
end  of  July  they  must  be  kept  under  glass  till 
quite  strong.  If  it  is  found  they  are  getting  too 
forward  they  can  be  plunged  outside  in  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre.  Great  care  will  be  required  in  the 
watering,  so  that  they  have  enough.  Liquid- 
manure  will  help  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  strong 
enough  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  plants  w'ill 
probably  do  best  in  a cold  frame  with  the 
lights  propped  up  day'  and  night  when  the 
weather  gets  warm  enough.  Both  plants  must 
have  a good  soil,  turfy  and  rich. — E.  H. 

130.— Red-spider  in  a greenhouse.— 
The  information  given  is  not  definite  enough.  If 
the  plants  are  trained  to  the  glass-roof,  or  even 
the  walls  of  the  house,  it  is  difficult  to  reach, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  loosen  them  and  dip 
the  twining  growths  in  a solution  of  soft  soapy - 
water  and  Tobacco-liquor.  The  woodwork  and 
glass  of  the  roof  should  be  well  washed  when  the 
plants  have  been  removed.  Tie  them  up  tem- 
porarily, and  dip  again  in  about  ten  days. 
Azaleas  and  such  like  plants  may  be  syringed 
with  the  mixture,  but  one  person  should  hold 
the  plants  over  a bath  so  that  the  water  may  not 
be  wasted,  and  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  run 
into  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Red-spider  thrives 
only  in  a dry,  warm  atmosphere.  Syringing  the 
plants  frequently  when  they  are  not  in  flower 
during  summer  will  keep  this  troublesome  pest 
off. — J.  D.  E. 

It  will  be  better  to  start  clean  now,  washing  all 

paint  with  soft-soap  and  water,  and  whitewashing  all  wall- 
surfaces  with  fresh  lime.  Afterwards,  if  thesyringe  is  used 
freely  and  the  house  properly  ventilated,  there  should  be 
no  trouble  with  red-spider.  Moisture  is  the  bane  of  red- 
spider,  and  in  this  we  have  the  key  of  the  position.  E.  H. 

155.— Unsatisfactory  Arum  Lilies.— 

The  want  of  w'armth  is  the  cause  of  your  Arum 
Lilies  not  opening.  To  get  the  spathes  open 
properly,  and  be  of  good  colour,  they  require  a 
day  temperature  of  60  degs.  Give  them  the 
warmest  corner  of  the  conservatory,  and  another 
year  cut  out  all  the  rising  flowers  you  can  see 
up  to  Christmas,  as  they  only'  exhaust  the  plants 
without  being  of  any  service.  The  flowers 
showing  after  that  will  not  be  ready  to  unfold 
until  the  natural  temperature  gets  warmer,  when 
they  will  doubtless  be  satisfactory. — J.  C.  C. 

Probably  the  temperature  has  not  been 

warm  enough  for  the  spathes  to  open  out  well. 
They  open  freely  enough  in  a greenhouse  when 
the  weather  is  warm.  "The  plants  ought  also  to 
be  fairly'  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots. 
They'  are  semi-aquatic,  and  will  do  with  the 
flower-pots  in  which  they  are  growing  partly 
immersed  in  water.  The  plants  should  also  be 
grown  in  rich,  open  soil,  to  allow  of  the  water 
to  pass  away  freely.  The  plants  do  better  in 
winter  in  a minimum  temperature  of  50  degs. 
to  55  degs. — J.  D.  E 

Tne  dull,  cold  season  lately  has  much  to  do  with 

the  failure  of  these  Lilies  to  open  their  buds.  If  you  could 
stand  your  plants  now  in  a warm  and  well-lighted  house 
vou  would  soon  see  a vast  improvement.  Last  year  there 
were  very  few  Arum-buds  which  did  not  open  freely,  but 
they  began  to  show  later  than  they  have  done  this  winter. 
—A.  O.  Bcti.kr. 

143.— Scale  on  Oleanders.— These  plants 
are  usually  infested  with  scale,  and  the  only 
way  to  get  it  off  is  by  frequent  sponging  of  the 
leaves.  Soft  soapy-water,  to  which  lias  been 
added  some  Tobacco-liquor,  will  destroy  it  after 
two  or  three  washings.  It  should  be  used  as  warm 
as  the  hands  will  bear  it ; warm  water  is  much 
more  effectual  than  cold.  I do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  anyone  to  give  a recipe  to 
keep  the  plants  clean  after  they  were  once  made 
so.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  remove  every 


trace  of  the  parasites.  The  bush  may  apparently 
be  quite  clean,  but  after  a time  the  scale-like 
growths  will  again  be  seen  clustering  on  the  wood 
somewhere. — J.  D.  E. 

153.— Unsatisfactory  Lobelia  - seed. 

— As  a rule,  this  grows  like  so  many  weeds  in 
ever  so  gentle  a warmth,  and  if  fresh,  every  seed 
will  germinate.  Either  the  seed  you  have  was 
not  fresh  or  else  you  must  have  put  the  pan  or 
box  into  the  frame  before  the  rank  steam  had 
gone  off,  and  while  the  heat  wras  yet  too  strong. 

I find  this  sort  of  thing  does  best  placed  on  the 
shelf  of  a moderately  warm  greenhouse.  The 
strong  heat  of  a newly-made  hot-bed  is  totally 
unnecessary,  and,  besides,  in  such  places  there 
is  often  far  too  much  steam,  &c. , to  suit  tender 
young  seedlings.—  B.  C.  R. 

To  have  these  in  good  time  and  very  strong  the 

seeds  should  be  sown  not  later  than  September.  They 
then  can  be  grown  in  a cool  greenhouse  all  winter,  pricked 
out  and  started  in  a little  heat  in  February,  and,  as  soon 
as  fairly  established,  moved  to  a cool  frame. — E.  H. 

168.— Raising  Begonias  in  a propa- 
gating-frame. — I use  an  ordinary  kitchen 
or  small  table-lamp,  costing  Is.  3d.  or  Is.  6d. 
This  burns  a pint  of  oil  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  maintains  a temperature  of  70  to  75  degs. 
in  a frame  about  3 feet  by  2 feet.  A kind  of 
white  cobwebby  growth  does  sometimes  form  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  just  at  first,  but  this 
generally  arises  from  keeping  the  frame  too 
close,  but  if  the  leaf -mould  is  well  baked  before 
being  used,  and  the  pans  or  boxes  of  soil 
sweetened  by  exposure  to  sun  and  fresh  air  for 
two  or  three  days  before  sowing,  this  does  not 
occur  to  any  extent.  The  last  was  a very  bad 
season  for  seed-saving,  so  I sow'ed  rather  thicker 
than  usual,  and  have  plenty  of  plants.  The 
seedlings  will  “ draw  ” if  left  in  the  frame  too 
long,  so,  when  well  up,  I remove  to  a shelf  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  for  a few  days  before  prick- 
ing them  off. — B.  C.  R. 

140.— Treatment  of  Cinerarias.— You 
can  preserve  the  old  plants  and  take  offsets 
from  them,  but  unless  they  are  of  a very  superior 
strain  they  are  hardly  worth  it,  as  seedlings 
will  be  more  vigorous.  If  any  of  them  are  late, 
move  to  a cool  pit,  just  keeping  the  frost  from 
them.  A shady  position  is  best ; and  in  due 
time  offsets  will  break  aw’ay  from  the  bottom, 
which  may  be  taken  off  and  grown  on  same  as 
seedlings. — E.  H. 

I grow  all  my  Cineraria-plants  year  after 

year  from  division  of  the  plants,  or  by  taking 
offsets  from  the  roots.  Seedling  plants  are 
rather  more  vigorous,  but  the  propagated  ones 
are  sufficiently  strong,  and  form  excellent 
heads  of  bloom.  It  is  always  possible  to  get 
good  varieties  from  seeds,  if  the  latter  are  saved 
from  the  best  varieties  ; but,  of  course,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  come  true  from  seeds. 
When  a good  variety  has  been  produced  from 
seeds,  the  only  way  to  retain  it  is  to  propagate 
it  by  division.  This  is  done  by  cutting  down 
the  plants  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  they  will 
soon  form  growths  from  the  base  of  the  stems. 
— J.  D.  E. 

Divide  the  roots  and  pot  each  piece  separately  into 

a large  thun>b-pot,  and  as  the  latter  gets  filled  with  roots 
transfer  to  a larger  pot,  treating  the  plants,  in  fact, 
exactlv  as  if  they  were  seedlings  ; but  unless  you  particu- 
larly desire  to  preserve  some  special  strain  you  will  do 
better  to  start  afresh  with  seed. — A.  U.  Butlkr. 

93.— Raising  China  Asters  from  seed. 

— “ Disappointed  One  ” will  hardly  be  disap- 
pointed again  if  he  follows  the  following  plan— 
viz.,  buy  seed  of  a good  seedsman,  and,  having 
procured  wooden  seed-boxes  or  pans,  fill  them 
nearly  level  with  light  potting  soil,  putting 
the  roughest  at  the  bottom,  and  finish  off  w ith 
finely-sifted  soil  on  the  top,  press  down  mode- 
rately firm  with  a flat  piece  of  wood,  and  spread 
the  seed  evenly  on  the  surface  ; cover  with  just 
enough  finely-sifted  soil  to  hide  the  seeds.  Set 
the  boxes  in  your  frame,  water  with  a fine  rosed 
watering-pot,  and  shut  up  close.  The  sun-heat 
will  be  enough  to  warm  the  frame  considerably, 
and  the  seedlings  will  appear  in  about  a fort- 
night. Then  give  abundance  of  air  on  fine  days, 
ami  the  seedlings  will  soon  be  fit  for  pricking 
off’  into  other  boxes  or  in  the  open  air. — J.  G.  H. 

31.— Arum-leaves  turning  yellow. — 
I noticed  the  question  under  this  head,  and  have 
been  looking  forward  to  the  answer  to  it  with 
some  interest.  With  deference  to  “ J.  D.  E.,’’ 
in  reply  to  this  question  (see  Gardening, 
March  12th,  page  20),  I venture  to  think  that 
the  subject  is  not  concluded  by  his  statements, 
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and  1,  therefore,  submit  my  own  experience  in 
relation  to  the  same  matter.  Last  spring 
after  flowering,  my  Arum  Lilies  were  affected  in 
the  manner  described,  the  leaves  turning  yellow, 
and  in  some  cases  rotting  off.  Thinking  this 
might  be  due  to  their  having  become  pot-bound, 

1 repotted  them  into  larger  pots,  preserving  the 
old  ball  of  soil,  but  without  causing  any  im- 
provement in  their  condition.  They  were 
planted  out  in  the  open  garden  in  due  course 
during  the  summer,  and  grew  wonderfully  well. 

In  the  autumn  I kept  only  three  of  the  old 
plants,  and  potted  them  up,  whilst  I procured 
a number  of  new  plants  from  fresh  sources,  all 
of  them  being  potted  and  placed  in  the  green- 
house. Not  long  after  being  brought  indoors  the 
old  plants  threw  up  flower-spikes,  which  opened, 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  old 
plants  began  to  go  the  same  way  as  before,  their 
leaves  turning  yellow  and  ultimately  rotting  oft, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  sad  to  state,  three  of  | strain 
the  young  plants  (which  had 
not  flowered)  commenced  to 
go  in  the  same  way.  I men- 
tioned my  difticulty  to  one 
or  two  gardeners  of  expe- 
rience, but  they  were  unable 
to  suggest  a remedy.  One 
of  them,  however,  stated 
that  he  had  known  Arums  go 
oft'  in  this  way  owing  to  the 
attacks  of  maggots,  and  ad- 
vised me  to  throw  the  plants 
away  and  start  afresh.  I 
threw  the  old  plants  away, 
but  kept  the  young  ones,  in 
order  that  I might  experi- 
ment with  them.  Acting  on 
the  hint  of  “maggots,'’  i 
took  the  young  infected 
plants,  cleaned  away  every 
particle  of  soil,  looked  them 
over  carefully  and  repotted 
them  in  light  porous  soil — 
the  soil  they  had  previously 
been  in  having  been  rather 
heavy — and  in  doing  so  I 
discovered  in  each  pot  one  or 
more  small  white  insects  not 
unlike  a diminutive  centi- 
pede, about  a quarter  to 
half  an  inch  in  length. 

I was  unable,  however,  to 
find  any  marks  of  injury  on 
the  roots  or  stems  such  as 
might  be  caused  by  the  at- 
tacks of  these  insects.  Not 
reeling  very  hopeful  about 
these  plants,  I put  them, 
when  repotted  as  before 
mentioned,  not  into  the  green- 
house with  the  others,  where 
a temperature  of  50  degs.  to 
60  degs.  is  maintained,  but 
into  a cool-house,  from  which 
the  frost  is  only  just  ex- 
cluded. Since  being  there, 
however,  they  seem  to  have 
recovered  a good  deal,  and 
to  be  in  the  way  of  doing 
well,  though  the  house  is 
obviously  rather  too  cold  for 
them  to  make  much  progress 
at  present.  I should  add  tha 
the  rest  of  my  new  plants, 
which  have  been  in  the  green- 
house all  the  winter,  have  done  well,  and  are  now 
coming  nicely  into  flower.  I am  in  the  habit 
of  standing  the  pots  in  saucers,  and  find  the 
Arums  like  that  treatment,  and  have  never  had 
any  cause  to  suspect  that  either  too  much  or  too 
little  water  caused  the  mischief  in  the  plants 
that  were  attacked.  Further,  I think  that  the 
fact  of  the  majority  of  the  plants  succeeding  in 
the  house,  while  those  that  failed  afterwards 
recovered,  though  placed  in  a cooler  structure, 
shows  that  the  temperature  was  not  the  cause  of 
failure. 

The  conclusion  I venture  to  draw  from 
the  facts  before  mentioned  is  that  the  mischief 
has  arisen  either  from  the  attacks  of  the  small 
white  insect,  or  else  from  the  plants  being 
potted  in  too  clayey  a compost.  I do  not  feel 
in  a position  as  yet  to  decide  which  is  the  right 
conclusion,  and  possibly  both  cases  may  have 
an  adverse  influence  on  the  plant.  It  would, 
however,  be  very  interesting  if  the  querist 
would  pursue  a course  similar  to  that  I adopted, 


1 oft. — Cutting  back  Aralia  Sieboldi. 

q’his  very  useful  plant  will  endure  with  im- 
punity a degree  of  cold  that  would  be  latal  to 
Cinerarias  or  Pelargoniums,  therefore  “Black 
Thatch  ” must  look  to  some  other  cause  for  his 
plants  turning  brown  ; but  as  they  arc  liable  to 
lose  their  bottom  leaves,  and  get  long,  bare 
stems,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  them  down,  and 
they  then  soon  make  nice,  dwarf,  bushy  plants. 
Again,  if  “ Black  Thatch ’’has  no  heat  at  com- 
mand, I would  advise  that  he  leave  the  plants 
until  May  before  cutting  them  down.  Keep 
them  moderately  dry  at  the  roots  until  they 
start  into  growth,  then  shake  out  and  repot.  I 
treat  all  my  plants  in  this  way  that  are  getting 
too  long  in  the  stem  to  be  ornamental. — J.  G., 

H aula. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS. 

The  very  phrase  “cottage  gardens”  calls  up 
many  pleasant  memories,  and  brings  to  mind 
many  pleasant  sights  and 
sounds,  not  only  in  country 
places,  but  also  in  the  very 
suburbs  of  London  and  other 
large  towns  in  England 
where  such  gardens  are  to 
be  found.  Throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of 
England  the  traveller,  more 
especially,  is  delighted  with 
cosy  little  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages rendered  homely  and 
beautiful  by  cottage  gardens 
filled,  as  most  of  them  fortu- 
nately are,  with  blossoming 
or  fruitful  trees  or  shrubs, 
and  nearly  always  with 
homely,  old-fashioned 
ilowers.  Mr.  Rogers,  whom 
we  have  to  thank  for  the 
photograph  from  which  the 
annexed  engraving  was  pre- 
pared, sends  us  the  following 
notes  concerning  it : — 
“Limpsfield  is  a delightful 
little  village  in  Surrey,  some 
mile  or  so  from  Oxted — the 
nearest  railway  station.  It 
can  be  reached  from  Croy- 
don in  about  twenty  minutes 
by  rail.  The  principal  street 
ascends  a considerable  hill, 
and  contains  the  usual  as- 
sortment of  houses,  large 
and  small,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  villages  of  this  same 
size  and  age.  Neat  and  clean 
is  Limpsfield,  and  its  cot- 
tagers are  well  versed  in  the 
art  of  flower-growing,  for 
scarcely  a single  dwelling  but 
has  its  tiny  garden  abloom 
with  Stock  and  Pansy, 
Mignonette,  Marigold,  and 
Geranium,  whilst  the  fronts 
of  the  cottages  are  covered 
with  Monthly  Roses,  Gloire 
de  Dijon  Rose,  or  Honey- 
suckle. Ascending  the  hill 
and  half-way  up  on  the  right 
hand  is  a lane,  which  leaves 
the  roadway  at  right  angles . 
In  this  is  the  row  of  cottages 
shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  timbers  in  the  walls 
and  the  diamond  panes  in  the  leaded  window 
casements  show  these  cottages  to  be  of  no 
very  modern  date.  Probably  they  have  shel- 
tered many  generations  of  folk,  of  which 
the  ancient  dame  in  the  picture  is  not  the 
last  or  least  interesting.  Limpsfield  people 
are  shrewd  at  a bargain,  if  I may  judge 
by  the  sample  who  posed  to  my  lens  in  this 
instance.  She  did  not  object  to  be  photographed, 
but  the  price  was  to  be  two  copies  of  the  re- 
sulting impression.  The  copies  were  duly  for- 
warded, and  may  they  have  given  the  worthy 
dame  and  her  kin  the  pleasure  she  hoped  to 
obtain  from  them.  The  bargain  was  not  a one- 
sided one  after  all,  for  my  model — in  spite  of 
her  eighty  summers — stood  firm  as  a rock,  and 
thus  contributed  in  the  best  way  she  could  to 
the  success  of  my  picture.” 

The  “English  Flower  Garden.” — The  second 
edition  of  this  book  is  now  entirely  out  of  print.  The  old 
plates  have  been  broken  up,  and  the  work,  which  has  been 
revised,  is  being  reprinted  by  H.  it  E.  Clarke  of  Edinburgh. 


cleaning  the  roots  carefully  (by  washing  in  water,  | 
if  necessary)  from  all  the  soil  at  present  in  the 
pots,  and  repotting  in  a light  porous  soil,  eon-  ] 
taining  plenty  of  sand  and  leaf-mould,  and  in  j 
due  time  communicate  the  result  of  his 
experience. — II.  R-  D. 

Lift.- -Greenhouse  plants  of  easy 
culture. — The  soft- wooded  plants  are  the  least 
difficult  to  grow.  These  would  include  Tube- 
roses, Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums  of  sorts, 
especially  the  Zonal  section,  single  and  double, 
with  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  the  scented -leaved 
kinds.  These  are  charming  things,  1 always 
think,  to  cut  an  occasional  spray  from  to  mix 
with  cut  flowers.  The  denser  Ivy -leaved  Pelar- 
goniums also  are  indispensable  in  the  greenhouse, 
as  so  much  can  be  done  with  them  both  in  bas- 
kets and  in  pots,  or  to  plant  out  to  cover  a naked 
wall  or  pillar.  There  are  some  nice  things  in 
Double  Petunias  ; even  seedlings  from  a good 
will  throw  a large  proportion  of  very 


L°ur  Readers’  Illustrations  : Old  cottages  at  Limpsfield,  near  Oxted.  Surrey.  Engraved  for 
Garden i no  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Rogers,  Bedford  Park, 
— Chiswick. 

handsome  double  flowers.  Arum  Lilies  must 
also  be  had  ; young  offsets  obtained  now  and 
planted  out  will  make  strong  roots  for  lifting  in 
September,  or,  if  preferred,  they  may  be  grown 
on  in  pots.  Vallota  purpurea  is  a bright,  easily-  j 
managed  bulb  that  everybody  should  grow.  Do 
not  pot  deep,  and  ripen  in  summer  by  exposure 
in  the  sunshine  outside.  Genista  fragrans,  Hy- 
drangeas of  sorts,  Coronilla  glauca  and  its  varie- 
gated variety,  with  White,  Yellow,  and  Blue  Mar- 
guerites, will  be  useful.  Abutilons  I find  very 
useful,  especially  when  planted  out  in  a light 
position  ; they  will  flower  all  the  winter,  and 
there  is  so  much  variety  of  colour.  Agapanthus 
umbellatus,  Liliums  Harrisi  and  auratum, 
Chrysanthemums  in  variety.  Among  foliage 
plants  Aspidistras,  Aralias,  Grevilleas,  Dra- 
caenas, and  two  or  three  Palms,  such  as  Latania 
borbonica  and  Seaforthia  elegans,  will  be  useful. 

It  is  better  not  to  attempt  too  much  ; grow  a 
few  things  well,  and  they  will  be  more  satisfac- 
tory.— E.  H. 
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FRUIT. 

ESPALIER  APPLE  AND  PEAR-TREES. 
In  reply  to  “ R.  H.  B.”  and  other  querists, 
these  are  especially  suitable  for  gardens  of 
limited  extent,  as  they  occupy  but  very  little 
space  and  make  excellent  backgrounds  to  the 
kitchen  or  fruit  garden  borders,  and  when  once 
started  they  produce  a maximum  return  of  the 
very  finest  fruit  for  a minimum  of  attention, 
and  in  places  where  violent  gales  of  wind  are 
frequent  during  the  autumn  this  form  of  tree 
will  be  found  to  show  the  best  results  of  any  in 
holding  the  fruit  on  until  the  proper  season  for 
gathering  comes  round.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
small  matter  in  seasons  like  that  just  past, 
when,  although  the  fruit  crops  were  good,  so 
much  of  it  was  blown  off  and  damaged  in  an 
immature  state  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  profits  of 
the  crop  ; but  with  the  espaliers  the  largest  per- 
centage of  fruit  attained  maturity  on  the  tree. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  costly  trellises,  unless 
one  likes  to  have  the  best  of  everything  in  one’s 
garden  ; a temporary  arrangement  (see  illus- 
tration) answers  just  as  well.  I am  now  fixing 
tip  trellises  for  espaliers  by  inserting  stout  jtosts 
and  stretching  wire  horizontally,  as  these  are 
really  cheaper  than  stakes,  which  require  renew- 
ing nearly  every  year.  One  summer  and  one 
winter  pruning  is  all  that  the  espalier  trees  get, 
the  shoots  being  tied  to  the  trellis  with  stout 
tar-string,  which  lasts  two  or  three  seasons. 
The  finest  and  best-coloured  fruits  are  grown  in 
this  simple  manner,  as  the  trees  are  easily  got 
at,  and  when  the  fruit  is  well  set  one  can  walk 
along  on  each  side  of  the  trellis  and  soon  take 
off  all  the  small  or  misshapen  fruits,  and  a 
mulch  over  the  roots  ensures  the  produce  swell- 
ing up  to  its  full  size.  J.  G. , Hants. 


159.— Disbudding  Vines.— In  your  case, 
or  for  that  matter  every  other  where  the  Vines 


the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  pruning  to 
be  done  must  depend  upon  the  number  of 
branches  there  are  on  the  trees,  and  how  many 
times  the  trees  have  been  headed  back  in  the 
nursery.  I have  a lot  of  trees  that  I purchased 
last  autumn,  so  good  and  well-balanced  by  the 
attention  given  in  the  nursery  that  no  pruning 
is  required  ; the  base  is  formed,  and  all  the  work 
now  is  to  thin  out  a shoot  occasionally  to  prevent 
overcrowding. — E.  H. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  the  trees 

ought  to  be  pruned  without  seeing  them.  Some- 
times trees  are  sent  home  from  the  nursery  well 
furnished  with  fibrous  roots  and  but  little  young 
wood.  In  that  case  it  might  be  better  not  to 
do  any  pruning  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  trees  have  been  planted  two  years  without 
being  removed  they  might  need  to  be  pi  uned, 
for  they  will  probably  be  furnished  with  long 
shoots  of  the  past  year’s  growth  ; but  even  if 
this  is  so,  these  growths  may  be  cut  back  to 
half  or  one-third  of  their  lengths  only.  Close 
pruning  causes  the  trees  to  make  much  unfruitful 
wood,  while  the  reverse  treatment  studs  the 
branches  freely  with  blossom-buds. — J.  D.  E. 
100.— Apples  for  a roadside  garden. 

— “ Anxious  One”  will  hardly  succeed  in  keep- 
ing his  crop  of  Apples  from  the  depredations  of 
boys  by  any  careful  selection  of  varieties, 
although  he  may  succeed  in  reducing  the  mis- 
chief to  a minimum.  I would  advise  the  follow- 
ing varieties  as  likely  to  suit  the  position,  being 
hard  and  sour  when  on  the  trees,  and  not  fit  for 
use  until  after  Christmas — viz.,  Wellington,  a 
very  sour  but  excellent  cooking  Apple  ; French 
Crab,  a hard,  green  Apple,  keeps  well  until 
spring ; Norfolk  Beaufin,  a hard,  very  large 
Apple,  good  cooker  and  late  keeper  : Sturmer 
Pippin  is  a good  Apple  for  late  use,  and  of  not 
very  showy  exterior  ; Golden  Knob,  a small, 
russety  Apple,  excellent  quality,  but  makes 
little  show  on  the  trees ; Court  Pendu  Plat, 


cement  with  a hard  steel  chisel,  and  with  a little 
wriggling  about  of  the  pipes  the  job  is  done. — 


are  weak,  and  do  not  show  many  bunches,  it  is 
not  good  practice  to  rub  off  any  buds  until  the 
shoots  have  extended  sufficient  to  tell  where 
they  have  any  bunches  on  them  or  not.  Seeing 
that  the  Vines  are  very  old,  and  you  do  not  see 
your  way  clear  to  root  them  out  and  plant  young 
ones,  you  had  better  take  up  a young  cane  from 
each  Vine  this  season,  as  young  canes  are  more 
likely  to  be  fruitful  than  old  ones,  and  some- 
times the  taking  up  of  a young  cane  increases 
the  vigour  of  old  Vines  considerably.— J.  C.  C. 

72.— Fig-tree  in  an  unheated  vinery. 

—I  fear  that  the  back  wall  of  a vinery  would 
not  answer  very  well  for  Figs,  as  of  all  fruits 
they  delight  in  plenty  of  direct  sunlight.  Of 
course,  much  depends  on  how  close  the  Vines 
are  trained  together,  for  if  only  on  the  rafters, 
so  that  a fair  amount  of  sunrays  could  reach  the 
Figs,  they  would  do  tolerably  well ; but  if  the 
wall  is  in  semi-darkness  it  would  be  better  to 
put  some  kind  of  ornamental  flowering  climber 
on  it  than  a Fig-tree. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

158.—  Bush  Apple  and  Pear-trees  — 
The  object  of  shortening  back  the  shoots  of 
young  trees  is  to  get  a good  base  to  them.  If 
there  are  branches  enough  already  there  is  no 
need  to  cutback,  and  perhaps  no  pruning  at  all 
may  be  required.  With  bush-trees,  especially, 
if  on  the  Paradise-stock,  what  little  pruning  is 
necessary  should  be  done  in  summer,  and  this  be 
directed  mainly  to  prevent  crowding.  If  a tree 
is  thin  of  branches  it  may  be  advisable  to  cut  it 
back  pretty  hard  in  some  cases  to  get  the  bottom 
well  furnished  if  well-balanced  trees  are  re- 
quired. Unpruned  trees  will  probably  bear  as 
much  fruit,  but  they  will  not  possess  that  per- 
fect outline  which  a tree  properly  started  does. 
But  almost  any  intelligent  person,  if  he  takes  the 
trouble  to  think  the  matter  out,  will  come  to 


very  late  in  flowering  and  a good  keeper,  the  fruit 
clings  well  to  the  trees,  and  is  not  easily 
knocked  off. — J.  G.  H. 

150.— Treatment  of  Vines. — Disbudding  early 
valuable  in  its  concentration  of  growing  force  ; but  if  there 
is  any  doubt  where  the  bunches  are,  it  is  as  well  to  hold 
on  to  some  of  the  young  shoots  till  enough  bunches  for  a 
crop  can  be  seen. — E.  H. 

It  would  he  better  to  leave  the  young  shoots  on 

the  Vines  until  it  is  seen  which  of  them  are  likely  to  produce 
the  best  bunch,  or  whether  some  of  them  will  produce  a 
bunch  at  all.  It  is  easy  to  tell  whether  a shoot  will  have 
a bunch  on  it  or  not  very  soon  after  it  has  started  to  grow. 
— J.  D.  E.  

134.— Stable-manure  for  Roses.— I have  used 
peat-moss-litter-manure  for  several  yeatsforall  garden  pur 
poses  with  the  best  results,  except  for  making  hot-beds, 
and  for  this  purpose  longer  manure  is  required,  though 
the  Moss-litter  answers  well  for  filling  pits  for  Cucumbers 
and  Melons. — E.  H. 

Manure  from  stables  where  peat-moss  has 

been  used  as  litter  answers  very  well  for  Roses, 
bush-fruits,  and  Strawberries.  I have  used  it 
on  all  of  them  during  the  last  eight  years, 
have  undertaken  to  clear  out  a large  stable-yard  all 
the  year  round  where  it  is  constantly  used.  It  is 
excellent  also  for  flower-borders,  and  I found  its 
effects  on  Grass  lands  was  much  more  rapid  than 
the  ordinary  manure.  I pay  half-a-erown  per 
load  for  it,  and  cart  it  over  three  miles. — 
J.  D.  E. 

146  — Separating  hot-water  pipes. 

I suppose  you  mean  what  are  known  as  the 
“ expansion  joints.”  If  the  rubber  rings  have 
got  fairly  stuck  to  the  pipes,  you  may  have  a 
job,  and  I have  had  to  burn  them  out  before 
now.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  like  the  PoFt- 
land  cement  joints.  They  are  easily  and  quickly 
made,  besides  being  practically  everlasting,  and 
if  at  any  time  the  pipes  are  to  be  taken  apart  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  just  break  the  face  of  the 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

138.— Culture  of  White  Lilac.— If  you 

want  to  force  the  Lilac  early  you  cannot  do 
better  than  grow  the  plants  in  pots.  They 
require  liberal  root-room,  and  should  be  kept 
under  glass  in  a cool,  airy  house  until  the 
branches  have  made  considerable  growth.  The 
plants  may  then  be  taken  to  the  open  air,  but 
they  must  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  at 
all  times.  You  had  better  shift  the  plants  into 
12-inch  pots  at  once  and  cut  away  the  spindly 
growth,  relying  on  what  they  make  after  this  to 
furnish  flowering  wood.  You  must,  however, 
take  care  of  the  tops  of  the  strongest  growths. — 

J.  c.  c. 

163.— Enclosure  of  trees  and  Privet. 

— -I  think  it  was  a mistake  to  plant  Privet 
between  the  trees,  as  it  is  such  a free-rooting 
subject  that  it  will  rob  the  other  trees  of  the 
moisture  they  ought  to  have.  They  will  not, 
however,  do  any  harm  for  a year  or  two.  It 
would  have  been  better  not  to  plant  any  shrubs 
between  the  trees,  and  to  have  grown  single 
Dahlias  or  Sunflowers  in  the  summer.  I see  no 
fault  in  the  other  arrangements,  but  seeing  that 
one  tree  will  eventually  furnish  all  the  shade 
required  over  such  a place,  you  should  choose  a 
tree  that  will  attain  suitable  proportions  for 
the  most  central  position.  There  is  time  enough 
now  to  make  this  arrangement.  I may  mention 
that  the  Copper  Beech  makes  a good  shade  tree  ; 
but  the  quickest  growing  of  all  trees  for  such  a 
purpose  is  the  Horse  Chestnut. — J.  C.  C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

90.— Chrysanthemum  Lady  Trevor 
Lawrence. — I have  grown  this  variety  for 
several  years,  both  on  the  cut-back  principle 
and  naturally,  with  good  results,  but  have 
never  found  that  it  requires  any  special  treat- 
ment. The  plants  were  potted  in  rather  poor 
soil,  but  fed  liberally  whenever  the  pots  Mere 
filled  with  roots.  Several  of  the  plants  -were 
cut  back  in  June,  and  on  an  average  produced 
from  six  to  nine  good  blooms,  the  first  buds  that 
appeared  after  the  cutting  back  being  taken. 
The  tops  when  rooted  made  nice  plants  for 
6-inch  pots.  For  supplying  M’hite  cut-flowers 
at  Christmas  this  variety  is  invaluable.- — J.  G.  \Y. 

106.— A Chrysanthemum  query.— The 
following  are  the  earliest  in  your  list : Wermig, 
L’lsle  des  Plaisirs.  Of  the  others  all  are  mid- 
season varieties,  except  Ethel  and  Princess  of 
Teck,  which  come  in  well  for  late  work.  The 
only  one  that  would  do  really  well  for  the  out- 
side border  is  Wermig.  The  rest  need  the 
protection  of  a glass  roof.  If  you  have  no  heat 
in  your  greenhouse  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to 
have  blooms  till  the  end  of  January.  For  the 

fronting  outside  Madame  Desgrange  (white)  and  ' 
Irs.  SaM’kins  (golden-yellow)  are  excellent. 
Alex  Dufour  (rich  violet)  and  Mons.  W. 
Holmes  (crimson  and  gold)  do  well  in  an  un- 
heated house.  For  purposes  of  sale  I do  not 
think  you  could  have  too  many  of  the  latter 
variety ; Lady  Selborne  (white,  early)  also 
sells  well.  For  midseason,  Avalanche,  Mons. 
Bernard,  and  Edwin  Molyneux,  of  the  Japanese, 
and  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress,  Mrs. 
Rundle,  and  Mrs.  Heale  of  the  incurved  are  the 
best.  I would  add  to  these  the  reflexed  varie- 
ties, Elsie  (primrose,  changing  to  white)  and 
Cullingfordi  (rich-crimson). — J.  G.  W. 

Chrysanthemums  for  grouping  — 

Plants  for  grouping  where  quality  of  the  blooms 
is  especially  a consideration  should  be  cultivated 
on  the  cut-doum  principle  ; in  no  other  manner 
can  the  plants  be  had  so  dwarf,  and  carrying 
such  good  foliage  and  fine  flo^vers.  Those 
naturally  flowering  late,  such  as  Ralph  Brockle- 
bank,  for  instance,  and  Jardin  des  Plantes  in 
the  incurved,  should  be  cut  down  about  the 
20th  of  May,  so  as  to  arrange  their  growth  to 
correspond  with  that  of  the  earlier  sorts,  such 
as  Avalanche,  Mile.  Lacroix,  Edwin  Molyneux, 
and  Lord  Wolseley,  which  should  be  cut  down 
by  the  second  or  third  week  in  June,  cutting 
them  down  at  intervals  between  the  two  dates 
to  have  them  in  flower  about  the  middle  of 
November. — E. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

LEEKS. 

How  is  it  that  the  Leek  is  such  a sadly  neglected 
vegetable  ? Scarcely  one  English  person  in  a 
hundred  seems  even  to  know  what  Leeks  are 
like,  much  less  to  appreciate  their  many  excel- 
lent qualities.  Many,  no  doubt,  would  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  a few  Leeks,  well  grown, 
ideely  boiled,  and  served  up  on  toast  with 
melted  butter,  forms  quite  as  delicately-flavoured 
and  dainty  a dish  as  Asparagus.  \ et  such  is 
the  fact.  A few  years  ago  1 should  not  li  ive 
credited  it  myself,  but  now  I would  just  as  soon 
partake  of  one  as  the  other.  Then,  the  Leek  is 
so  easily  grown,  is  absolutely  hardy,  and  may  be 
had  in  good  condition  for  at  least  six  months 
out  of  the  twelve.  Leeks  require  a long  season 
of  growth,  and  must,  therefore,  be  sown  early, 
especially  if  wanted  in  good  time  and  of  a fair 
size.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  one  sowing 
towards  the  end  of  February,  or  during  March, 
either  in  a good-sized  box  of  rich  earth  in  the 
greenhouse,  or  in  a frame  over  a very  gentle 
hot-bed.  The  seedlings  may  be  pricked  out,  or 
when  large  enough  planted  directly  into  trenches 
prepared  much  as  for  Celery,  but  hardly  so  wide 
and  deep,  at  9 inches  or  10  inches  apart.  They 
also  do  well  in  V-sl'aPe<l  trenches  cut  with  a 
spade  in  a bed  of  deep,  rich  soil,  earthing  up  the 
stems  little  by  little  as  they  grow.  Another 
sowing  made  in  the  open  air  in  April  will  come 
in  nicely  for  spring  use.  Keep  the  soil 
moist,  and  when  in  full  growth  an  occa- 
sional soaking  of  liquid-manure  should  be 
given  in  dry  weather,  however  rich  the  soil 
may  be.  No  protection  whatever  is  re- 
quired in  the  severest  winter.  Good  kinds 
of  Leeks  to  grow  are  the  following  : Large 
Rouen  (here  figured),  Long  Winter,  Broad 
or  London  Flag,  Ayton  Castle  Giant, 
and  Musselburgh  or  Scotch  Flag. 

B.  C.  R. 

125. — Onion  culture. — There  is  pro- 
bably something  in  what  you  have  been 
told.  1 once  had  to  do  with  a spot  where 
the  maggot  was  more  than  usually  trouble- 
some. If  a law  could  have  been  enforced 
compelling  every  Onion-grower  to  destroy 
the  diseased  Onions  at  sight,  and  to  use 
soot  freely  when  the  flies  were  looking  for 
beds  of  green  Onions  to  deposit  their  eggs 
upon,  something  might  have  been  done ; but 
alter  persevering  for  some  time  I found 
autumn  sowing  and  transplanting  in  Feb- 
ruary gave  the  least  trouble.  The  autumn- 
sown  plants  got  in  advance  of  the  fly,  as 
they  are  rather  fastidious  in  their  tastes — ■ 
must  have  them  young. — E.  H. 

132.— Ply  in  a garden.— The  Celery- 
fly  may  be  kept  off  the  plants  by  washing 
or  dusting  the  plants  with  something  dis- 
tasteful. Syringing  with  Gishurst  Compound  has 
been  found  effective.  Very  slight  dusting  with 
soot  is  also  useful.  After  the  maggots  have  found 
a lodgment  on  the  leaves  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  destroying  the  maggots  by  pinching  them 
as  they  lie  with  the  membranes  of  the  leaves. 
Under  any  circumstance,  they  should  be 
destroyed  to  reduce  the  numbers  next  year. — 
E.  H. 

— As  the  “ fly  ” which  produces  the  Celery -mag-got  is 
aluded  to  here  it  is  certainly  a very  troublesome  pest, 
and  the  best  way  to  protect  Celery  and  Parsnip-leaves 
from  its  ravages  is  to  frequently  dust  them  with  soot;  if 
this  is  persisted  in  at  the  time  the  pest  usually  appears  in 
June  they  do  not  suffer  much  from  it. — J.  D.  E. 

VL— Growing  Potato  Onions.— Now  is 

the  time  to  plant  Potato  Onions,  but  for  show 
purpose  I would  advise  either  autumn  or  spring- 
sown  ones  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  as  I am  of  an 
opinion  that  Potato  Onions  are  very  seldom  put 
in  a collection  for  show,  not  growing  so  perfect 
in  shape  as  the  other  kinds,  neither  so  large. 
As  to  after  treatment,  they  require  nothing 
special,  but  do  not  plant  too  deeply  ; only  just 
cover  the  bulb,  as  the  new  bulbs  grow  close 
on  the  top  of  the  soil,  sometimes  nearly  out  of  it 
by  forcing  against  each  other  in  growing. — 
E.  Vokes,  Kingsworthy. 

63.— Cultivation  of  Stachys  tuberi- 

16 r a . Simply  plant  them  in  any  garden  soil 
1 foot  6 inches  apart  in  rows,  and  1 foot  from 
plant  to  plant,  4 inches  deep  ; keep  clean  from 
weeds  is  all  that  is  required.  The  tubers  have 
a tendency  of  rooting  downwards.  Plant  now 


or  any  time  during  the  present  month,  as  the 
roots  are  now  fast  making  growth.  E.  Voices, 
Kinymrorthy. 

Growing  Cucumbers. — Doubtless  many 
are  deterred  from  the  use  of  hot-beds  for 
Cucumber-growing  from  want  of  available  space 
for  turning  over  and  preparing  the  manure.  A 
few  years  ago  I adopted  a plan  that  obviates 
this  difficulty,  and  have  acted  on  it  every  season 
since  without  meeting  with  a single  mishap.  I 
do  not  prepare  the  manure  in  any  way,  but  take 
it  directly  to  the  pit  or  where  the  hot-bed  is  to 
be,  and  depend  upon  thoroughly  firm  treading 
to  prevent  over-heating.  As  soon  as  the  heat 
begins  to  rise  I put  a ridge  of  soil  through  the 
centre  of  the  bed,  and  in  a day  or  two  put  in  the 
plants,  leavinga space  openatthe  top  of  the  lights 
lor  a time  both  night  and  day,  to  let  otf  steam 
or  extra  heat,  should  it  be  generated.  Where  I 
am  now  I am  not  straitened  for  room,  bub  I pre- 
fer this  plan  because  it  saves  both  time  and 
labour.  I might  mention  that  in  the  dull,  short 
days,  when  there  is  but  little,  if  any,  sun  to  act 
on  the  bed,  the  treading  must  be  lighter.  The 
following  is  a method  of  growing  Cucumbers  in 
frames  which  I have  practised  for  some  years  : 
When  the  plants  have  made  about  18  inches  of 
growth  I cover  the  shoots  near  their  extremities 
with  soil.  Roots  are  soon  formed  ; then  if  any 
mishap  occurs  to  the  original  root  or  stem  the 
newly-rooted  parts  will  maintain  the  life  and 
growth  of  the  Vines.  Occasionally,  as  the  white 


Leek  “ Large  Rouen.” 

roots  show  above  the  surface,  I give  a top- 
dressing of  soil,  at  the  same  time  covering  some 
of  the  shoots  at  a joint.  This  maintains  the 
bearing  strength  of  the  Vines.  After  the  bed 
has  been  in  bearing  about  three  months,  and 
begins  to  show  signs  of  general  exhaustion,  I 
give  a thick  top-dressing  of  old  hot-bed  manure, 
covering  everything  but  the  healthy  leaves  and 
the  extremities  of  the  shoots.  This  gives  new 
life  and  a new  lease  of  bearing  power  to  the  bed, 
which  will  last  till  the  end  of  the  season.  I 
should  add  that  I never  thin  the  fruit,  the  new 
roots  maintaining  the  bearing  strength  and  the 
heavy  cropping  preventing  redundant  growth. 
The  true  Telegraph  Cucumber  I find  the  best 
sort  to  grow. — L.  C.  K. 


SADDLE-BOILER  SETTING. 

36. — Undoubtedly  a saddle-boiler  is,  for 
moderate  quantities — say,  from  200  feet  to 
2,000  feet  of  4-inch  piping — hard  to  beat,  when, 
as  you  say,  it  is  well  set.  But  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  or  plain  saddle  the  setting  is  of  quite 
as  much  importance  as  the  boiler  itself. 
Supposing  the  one  in  question  to  be  of  the 
ordinary  pattern,  without  any  “check”  or 
waterway  end,  or  interior  flues,  the  way  to  go 
to  work  is  as  follows  ; In  the  first  place  a word 
must  be  said  about  the  fire-bars.  These  ought 
to  be  the  full  length  of  the  boiler,  any  dead- 
plate  at  the  back  being  a decided  disadvantage. 
That  in  front  ought  to  extend  no  further  than 


from  the  furnace-door  to  the  front  of  the  boiler, 
which  must,  of  course,  be  set  back  at  least 
9 inches,  to  allow  of  the  front  brickwork  or 
facing.  To  this  front  dead-plate  I like  to  give 
a moderate  downward  slope  towards  the  back. 
It  gives  you  a better  view  of  your  fire,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a small  affair.  Now,  if  the 
boiler  is  of  a good  size — say,  anything  over 
3 feet  in  length — it  may  be  set  right  down  on  a 
level  with  the  fire-bars  (upper  sides,  of  course), 
but  if  small,  or  the  size  of  the  furnace  itself  does 
not  seem  sufficient,  it  should  be  set  up  on  one  or 
two  courses  of  fire-brick.  Now  for  the  backs. 
The  usual  way  is  to  make  the  exit  into  the  flues 
at  or  near  the  top  ; but  this  is  wrong,  and  if 
“Young  Amateur”  takes  my  advice  he  will 
brick  up  the  back  entirely,  except  about  6 inches 
(two  courses)  along  the  bottom,  the  superincum- 
bent brickwork  being  supported  by  means  of  a 
stout  iron  bar.  This  may  necessitate  the  use  of 
a brick  or  other  bridge  just  inside  the  boiler,  at 
the  back  of  the  fire,  to  prevent  the  exit  becom- 
ing choked.  This  exit  at  the  back  leads  right 
and  left  into  two  flues  carried  along  each  side 
of  the  boiler  to  the  front.  These  should  extend 
in  width  from  thebottom  of  boiler  to  the  top  of  the 
flat  part  of  the  side,  and  need  not  be  more  than  a 
single  brick — i.e.,  a full  4 inches — in  width  ; if 
more,  heat  is  lost.  At  the  front  the  flues  ascend 
and  meet  over  the  crown  of  the  boiler,  where 
the  draught  is  carried,  now  in  a single  flue, 
back  along  the  top  and  thence  into  the  chimney. 
For  a small  boiler  a stout  iron  plate  makes  a 
good  cover  for  this  flue.  It  should  not  be  set 
more  than  3 inches  above  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
and  should  have  a couple  of  courses  of  bricks 
set  in  a mixture  of  good  mortar  and  Portland 
cement  laid  above  it ; but  the  top  flue  of  a large 
boiler  ought  to  be  arched  in.  Remember  to  fix 
three  soot-doors  in  the  front,  one  opening 
directly  into  each  side-flue,  and  one  opening  on  to 
the  top  of  the  boiler.  Use  fire-bricks  next  the 
actual  fire  and  good,  pressed  bricks  elsewhere. 
Anyone  who  is  not  used  to  it  will  find  it  a very 
puzzling  matter  to  lay  the  bricks  so  as  to  work 
all  the  flues,  &c.,  in  just  as  they  should  be  ; but 
the  best  plan  is  to  get  the  whole  arrangement 
thoroughly  worked  out  and  plainly  impressed 
upon  the  mind  before  commencing,  and  then  to 
take  one’s  time  and  think  what  one  is  going  to 
do  before  placing  each  brick.  Be  sure  to  put 
the  whole  of  the  brickwork  in  as  solidly  as 
possible.  I find  a mixture  of  good  mortar,  with 
a fifth  or  sixth  part  of  Portland  cement,  the  best 
to  use,  as  it  sets  very  hard  and  strongly,  and 
does  not  crack  ; but  next  the  fire  itself  fire-clay 
must  be  used.  You  do  not  state  the  size  of  the 
boiler  nor  the  quantity  of  piping  it  has  to  work  ; 
this  might  throw  a little  more  light  on  the 
subject.  Boilers  that  are  rather  over-worked 
may  often  be  rendered  fairly  satisfactory  by 
careful  stoking.  The  great  thing  is  to  keep 
the  fire-bars  clean  and  quite  free  from  dust. 
To  this  end  the  fire  should  be  allowed  to  burn 
down  rather  low  twice  or  thrice  daily,  then  push 
it  all  back  with  a good  rake,  and  clean  the  front 
part  of  the  bars  thoroughly  ; this  done,  rake  it 
all  forward  again,  treat  the  back  part  in  the  same 
manner,  and  lastly  spread  the  remainder  out 
evenly  ; throw  on  more  fuel,  and  draw  up  to  a 
good  strong  fire.  This  makes  a marvellous 
difference  in  the  amount  of  heat  developed. 

B.  C.  R. 

Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”  — Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
Gardenino  Illustrated. 


“ Gardening  Illustrated  ” Monthly  Parts.— 

Price  bd. ; post  free,  Sd. 

“The  Garden”  Monthly  Parts  .—This  journal 

is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price,  Is.  i>d. ; post  free,  Is.  9 d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 
The  Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1890,  thirty- 
eight  vols.,  price,  cloth,  £ 28  4s. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— This 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  5 d. ; post  free,  Sd. 

“Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards oj  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species , 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dec.  Fourth  and 
Popular  Edition,  Is. ; post  free,  Is.  3d. 

“The  Garden  Annual”  for  1892.—  Contains 
Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade 
correctid  up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and 
Country  Seats  ( containing  over  9,000)  have  been  very  carefully 
and  exienxively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete 
ever  published.  Price  Is.  ; by  post.  Is.  3d. 

London:  37,  Southampton-street , Strand,  W.C . 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
OARDKMNa/yee  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  far  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only , and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
dan.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  »f  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


183. — Annuals  for  show.— Will  someone  please  to 
inform  me  which  are  the  twelve  beat  annuals  to  grow  for 
show?— C.  L>. 

184. — Wild  White  Violets.— I)o  White  Violets 
grow  wild  plentifully  in  any  parts  of  Wales?  They  seem 
scarce  in  North  Wales.— Violet. 

185. — Treatment  of  a Francoa  ramosa— Will 
someone  kindly  advise  me  how  to  treat  this  plant,  and  say 
when  it  should  flower  ?— Juvbnus. 

186. — Planting  Daffodil  bulbs.— Is  it  too  late  to 
plant  Daffodils,  Narcissus,  and  Tulips  now,  or  would  it  he 
best  to  keep  them  till  the  autumn  ?— A.  B. 

187. — Putting  in  Apple-cuttings.— Will  “Mr.  J. 
Groom  ” be  good  enough  to  state  which  month  he  thinks 
the  best  for  putting  in  Apple-cuttings  ?—J.  It. 

188. — Plants  under  a greenhouse  staging.— 

I should  he  glad  to  know  what  plants  I could  grow  under 
the  staging  of  a greenhouse  (unheated)? — M.  Myles. 

189. — Cutting  off  Strawberry  runners.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  if  it  is  too  late  in  the  season 
now  to  clear  a Strawberry-bed  of  its  runners? — Amateur. 

190. — Grafting  Indian  Azaleas.— Would  some- 
one tie  so  kind  as  to  state  the  proper  time  to  graft 
Indian  Azaleas  and  the  best  stock  to  graft  them  on'— 
F.  It.  C.  F. 

191.  — “Shirley”i  Poppies.— If  these  Poppies  are 
sown  in  the  open  at  midsummer,  will  they  stand  the  win- 
ter in  the  West  of  Scotland  and  flower  in  the  early  sum- 
mer ?— Susie. 

192.  -Show,  Fancy,  and  Pompon  Dahlias. 

• — Will  someone  kindly  state  the  names  of  the  best  twelve 
of  each,  Show,  Fancy,  and  Pompon  Dahlias  for  exhibi- 
tion ? — E.  F.  G. 

193. — Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.— Would  “ J.C.C." 
or  anyone  else  kindly  tell  me  the  best  dozen  of  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses  for  a district  in  Derbyshire,  with  rather 
stiff  land  ? — Ju.mbo. 

194. — Ferns  from  New  Zealand.— I have  got  a 
box  of  Fem-roots  from  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Will  they  do  outside  in  the  garden?  I know  nothing 
about  them.— li.  K.  J. 

195. — Shading  for  the  glass  of  a conserva- 
tory.—What  is  the  best  mixture  for  colouring  the  glass 
roof  of  a conservatory,  and  the  best  colour  for  excluding 
the  sun's  rays? — G.  H.  I.  M. 

196. — Old  Orange-trees  and  an  Oleander.— I 
have  two  old  Orange-trees  in  tubs.  The  soil  is  old  and  sour. 
What  soil  is  recommended  to  be  used  in  repotting,  and 
also  for  an  Oleander  ? — Norwood. 

197. — Daphnes  not  flowering.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  why  my  Daphnes  do  not  bloom  ? I 
have  six  fine  plants,  looking  healthy,  but  neither  of  them 
have  flowered  for  years.—  E.  C.  M. 

198. — Self-clinging  plants  for  a north  wall. 
—Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  whether  there  are  any 
evergreen  flowering  plants,  self-clinging  or  otherwise, 
suitable  for  a north  wall? — Neatk. 

199. — Roses  for  a town  greenhouse.— Will 
someone  please  to  inform  me  which  are  the  six  best  Roses 
for  an  amateur  to  grow  in  a town  greenhouse  without 
heat?  Tea  Roses  preferred.— A.  B. 

200. — Burnt  and  powdered  bones.— Would 
bones  burnt  in  a fire  and  t hen  powdered  lia\  e a beneficial 
effect,  if  mixed  with  the  soil,  or  must  the  bones  be  broken 
up  without  being  calcined  ? — T.  R.  C. 

201. — Japanese  Wineberry.— I would  be  very  glad 
to  know  the  experience  of  ot  hers  in  respect  to  the  proper- 
ties and  cultivation  of  the  Japanese  Wineberry,  and  its 
adaptability  to  our  climate? — J.  S.  Nairn. 

202. — Treatment  of  an  Hedychium.— I shall 
be  glad  to  know  how  to  treat  this  plant.  It  has  thrown 
up  three  stems  this  season,  but  has  not  flowered  as  yet. 
ll  has  been  freely  watered.  What  should  I do  ? — Juvenis. 

203. — Best  climbing  Roses.— Would  “J.C.C.” 
or  anyone  else  kindly  give  me  the  two  best  climbing  Roses 
for  eight  miles  distant  from  Derby  V Garden,  facing 
west,  gets  the  sun  after  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day. — Jumbo. 

204. — Planting  Raspberry-canes.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  whether  Raspberry-canes,  if  planted  now, 
will  bear  fruit  this  season,  or  ought  they  to  be  cut  down 
when  rooted,  and  at  what  depth  should  they  be  planted  ? — 
N BATE. 

205. — Ferns  on  a sunny  bank.—  Can  I successfully 
turn  asleep  Grass  bank,  sloping  from  the  wall  of  my  house, 
facing  south,  fully  exposed  to  the  suu  and  sheltered  from 
east  wind  into  a hardy  fernery,  or  is  the  situation  too  dry  ? 
— E.  M.  M. 


206. — A plague  of  cats. — My  flower  garden  is  in- 
fested with  cats  during  the  night.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  put  in  it  obnoxious  to  them  and  likely  to  prevent  their 
visits  without  going  to  the  extreme  measure  of  poisoning 
them? — M.  Myles. 

207. — Pot-plants  for  a sunny  window.— Would 

someone  kinaly  name  two  good  pot-plants  for  a sunny 
window,  sweet-scented  ones  preferred  V Should  I have  to 
buy  them  now  so  as  to  have  them  in  perfect  bloom  this 
summer  ? — Amateur. 

208. — Perennials  for  a border.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  perennials  to  plant  in  a border 
30  feet  by  6 feet  ? I want  them  to  bloom  in  August  for 
cutting  purposes,  and  also  I wish  to  know  the  best  way  to 
arrange  them. — M.  F.  C. 

209. — Violets  In  frames  — I shall  feel  much  obliged 
if  someone  will  kindly  tell  me  if  Violets  growing  in  frames 
should  be  uncovered  when  it  rains,  and  also  if  when  it  is 
very  cold  they  should  have  some  other  covering  besides 
the  glass  covering  ?— Erin. 

210. — Ink  for  zinc  labels,  &c.  — Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  instructions  for  making  ink,  which  will  he 
lasting , for  zinc  labels  out-of-doors  ? Also  the  way  to  make 
wooden  labels  retain  the  writing  on  them  when  exposed  to 
the  weather  outside? — Neatk. 

211. — Double  Red  Chinese  Primulas.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  if  the  Double  Red  Chinese 
Primulas  are  worth  growing,  and  the  method  of  culture 
and  best  kinds  of  same  ? I am  fairly  successful  with  the 
double  white  ones. — A.  B.,  Cheshire. 

212. — Double  Pyrethrums— I have  some  small 
roots  given  me  of  Double  Pyrethrums  just  starting  into 
growth.  I shall  be  glad  to  knowhow  to  treat  them?  Can 
I grow  them  as  greenhouse  plants,  and,  if  so,  what  treat- 
ment do  they  require  ? — An  Old  Admirer. 

213. — Treatment  of  a Poinsettia.— Will  someone 
please  to  tell  me  if  I ought  to  keep  this  plant  quite  dry, 
and  when  I should  cut  it  down  ? The  blooms  and  leaves 
are  all  off  now,  but  the  stems  are  green.  Also  when  I 
ought  to  start  it  to  grow  again  ? — Juvenis. 

214. — Mushroom-bed  in  the  open  garden.— 

I am  thinking  of  making  a Mushroom-bed  in  the  open 
kitchen  garden.  Will  someone  who  has  had  experience 
advise  me  as  to  the  mode  and  time  of  making  the  bed, 
also  the  quantity  of  spawn  to  be  used? — Anxious. 

215. — Treatment  of  Solanums.— Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  with  my  Solanums  ? The  buds 
that  produce  the  berries  open,  remain  on  for  a time,  then 
drop  off.  The  temperature  of  my  greenhouse  is  from 
40  degs.  to  60  degs. — Constant  Reader,  Stourbridge. 

216. — Treatment  of  Fuchsias.— I have  several 
Fuchsias  I have  kept  in  a dark  cellar  through  the  winter. 
Some  of  these  have  now  made  4 inches  or  5 inches  of 
growth,  which  is  quite  blanched.  Should  this  be  pinched 
off,  and  how  otherwise  should  they  be  treated  ? — P.  Davis. 

217. — Treatment  of  Azaleas.— I have  five  Indian 
Azaleas.  Three  are  coming  into  bloom  well,  the  other  two 
are  full  of  burls,  which,  however,  do  not  swell  at  all,  while 
these  constantly  send  out  new  shoots  at  the  side,  which  I 
pick  off.  What  is  wrong  with  them,  and  what  should 
I do  ? — Gertrude. 

218. — Flowers,  &c.,  for  a windy  garden.— 

Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  of  a succession  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  to  grow  in  a border  at  the  corner  of  a house  which 
is  dreadfully  exposed  to  the- wind,  more  especially  east? 
This  is  a very  windy  district  in  Worcestershire. — Constant 
Reader,  Stourbridge. 

219. — Bones  for  Chrysanthemums.  — Would 
someone  kindly  tell  me  if  the  bones  from  the  kitchen, 
which  are  usually  sold  or  thrown  away,  could  be  crushed 
to  mix  with  the  soil  for  Chrysanthemums,  which  is  so  often 
recommended,  or  would  they  require  any  special  treatment 
for  this  purpose? — Neate. 

220. — Heating  a lean-to  house.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  boiler  would  he  best  to  heat  a 
lean-to  house,  23  feet  long,  6 feet  wide,  6 feet  high  at  the 
eaves,  and  7 feet  6 inches  at  the  ridge  ? Would  3-inch 
piping  be  large  enough?  I would  also  be  glad  to  know  the 
cost  of  a suitable  boiler  ?— W.  X.  B. 

221. — Best  new  Chrysanthemums,  &c.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  of  the  names  of  the  best  new 
Chrysanthemums  exhibited  for  the  first  time  last  year  in 
this  country  ? It  would  also  be  interesting  to  me  to  know 
which  was  the  favourite  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  at  a 
few  of  the  leading  shows  held  last  autumn? — Neate. 

222. — Plants  under  conservatory  staging.— 
I have  a span-roofed  conservatory,  25  feet  by  12  feet,  with 
open  wood  staging  on  both  sides  of  a centre  walk.  Will 
someone  kindly  state  the  names  of  some  plants  that  will 
thrive  in  the  earth  under  the  staging  ? I am  afraid  many 
things  would  be  injured  by  the  drippings  from  the  pots. — 
I)ot.“ 

223.  — “ Canker  ” in  Parsnips.  — Will  someone 
please  to  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  “canker”  in 
Parsnips?  It  commences  just  below  the  crown  and  spreads 
through  the  root.  Soil,  light  and  rich.  Would  coal-ashes 
mixed  in  the  soil  have  anything  to  do  with  it  Are  coal- 
ashes  beneficial  or  otherwise  to  kitchen  garden  crops? — 
South  Devon. 

224.  — Arranging  flower-beds.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  arrange  a small  garden  of  seven 
flower-beds?  I want  the  flowers  for  cutting  in  August. 
Last  year  I had  Ten-week  Stocks,  Calceolarias,  Phlox 
Drummondi.  Mignonette,  Asters,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
Sweet-scented  Geraniums,  but  would  like  a change  this 
year. — M.  F.  C. 

225. — Marechal  Niel  Rose  — I have  a Marbchal 
Niel  Rose  in  a border  inside  of  the  greenhouse.  It  has 
made  shoots  3 feet  long.  Several  of  them  1 stopped,  and 
these  have  broken  out  again  at  every  eye  on  the  new 
wood,  and  they  are  about  6 inches  long  again.  Does  this 
mean  that  I shall  have  a flower  on  every  shoot?  The 
plant  is  two  years  of  age. — Jumbo. 

226. — Treatment  of  Asparagus  plumosus.— 
I bought  a plant  of  A.  plumosus  last  spring  and  it  lias 
done  very  well  standing  in  a soutli  window.  It  does  not, 
however,  show  any  signs  of  sending  up  new  stems  now. 
Should  it  be  shifted  from  its  present  5-inch  pot  into  a 
larger  one,  and,  if  so,  what  mould  is  most  suitable  for  it, 
and  should  it  be  firmly  pot  ted  ?— Susie. 


227. — “Loughborough”  boiler. — Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  information  respecting  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  “Loughborough”  boiler?  If  a No.  1 size  will 
keep  40  feet  of  4-inch  piping  hot  for  ten  hours  without 
attention  ? Also  as  to  its  being  economical  ? I should  he 
glad  for  any  information,  as  I cannot  hear  of  anyone  in 
this  district  that  has  one  in  use. — Boiler. 

228. — Heating  a greenhouse.— I would  like  to 
know  the  best  way  to  heat  a small,  span-roofed  greenhouse 
of  the  following  dimensions  : Length,  20  feet ; breadth, 

9 feet ; height  to  eaves,  5 feet ; door  in  centre  of  end  and 
walk-up  centre,  and  stage  at  either  side?  It  9tands  north 
and  south.  I want  to  heat  it  effectually,  with  as  little 
outlay  as  possible. — A Cumberland  Laddie. 

229.  —Old  tree  roots.— I should  like  to  know  the 
best  way  of  getting  rid  of  some  very  large  old  tree  roots 
that  take  up  the  space  in  a border?  They  have  been  cut 
off  even  with  the  ground  at  a former  time,  and  the  space 
they  occupy  is  now  wanted.  Which  would  be  the  quickest 
way  of  removing  them,  as  they  are  so  large  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  dig  them  out?— Ciieshuxt. 

230. — Planting  a bed.— I have  a bed  in  my  garden 
18  feet  long  and  4 feet  wide,  and  as  it  is  the  only  one  I 
have,  with  the  exception  of  one  planted  with  Roses,  and 
another  which  I require  for  Dahlias,  would  someone  kindly 
advise  me  what  to  plant  in  it,  and  in  what  order  the  plants 
would  look  best  ? The  bed  faces  south  and  has  a hedge 
5 feet  deep  at  the  back  of  it. — Z.,  North  Country. 

231. — Plants  for  a room.— Will  Bomeone  kindly 
advise  me  what  plants  to  grow  in  pots  in  a room  to  look  nice 
and  bright  during  the  winter,  with  a few  flowers  about 
Christmas  ? Could  I also  grow  a Maiden-hair  Fern  of  some 
kind  in  the  room,  where  there  is  always  a good  fire  kept 
and  no  draughts  ? Should  like  about  four  plants.  Kindly 
say  when  will  be  the  best  time  to  start  them  ?— Amateur. 

232. — Evergreen  creeper  on  an  arch  under 
trees. — I want  to  grow  some  sort  of  an  Evergreen 
creeper  over  an  arch  under  a Horse-Chestnut  and  a Beech- 
tree.  Would  climbing  Roses  (say  Gloire  de  Dijon,  or  Reine 
Marie  Henriette)  thrive  ? I should  be  thankful  to  anyone 
giving  me  the  name  of  any  creeper,  whether  with  flower 
or  without  that  would  suit  my  purpose— Ivy  excepted. — 
H.  W.  P. 

233. — Bomarea  oligantha,  &c.,  on  a green- 
house wall. — Will  Bomarea  oligantha  or  other  Bom- 
areas  grow  on  a wall  which  is  always  warm  and  sometimes 
very  hot  owing  to  the  kitchen  flue  ? The  greenhouse,  of 
which  this  wall  forms  one  side,  is  also  heated  throughout 
with  4-inch  pipes,  but  the  kitchen  side  of  it  is  always 
much  hotter  and  dryer  than  the  rest  of  the  house. — 
Jacobin. 

234. — Growing  Vines. — I planted  six  Vines  the  last 
week  of  February  in  a lean-to  glass-house  outside  the  wall, 
in  a prepared  border,  and  brought  them  in  through  the 
wall  near  a rafter.  The  canes  are  about  11)  feet  in  length, 
and  what  I want  to  know  is,  should  they  be  cut  back  to 
the  first  eye  or  bud  inside  the  wall  or  should  they  be  let 
grow  on  their  whole  length  ? Any  advice  will  be  grate- 
u lly  received. — H.  R. 

235. — Carnations  in  pots. — Will  someone  kindly 
state  if  the  Carnations  Daniel  Adamson  (yellow),  Mrs. 
Frank  Watts  (white),  and  Salisbury  (white)  are  very  flori- 
ferous,  and  also  if  they  make  good  pot  plants  for  indoor 
culture  (without  heat)?  I have  been  induced  to  order 
these  because  the  seedsman’s  catalogue  say 9,  “ The  calyx 
never  bursts,”  which  I understand  frequently  occurs  with 
most  Carnations. — Niphetos. 

236. — Rats  in  a garden.— I am  greatly  annoyed 
with  rats  in  my  garden  ; they  bore  holes  under  Daffodils 
and  other  bulbous  plants,  evidently  to  get  at  the  bulbs. 
There  are  at  present  many  hundred  holes  such  as  I 
describe  in  my  garden.  I have  tried  traps  without 
success,  also  poison  (such  as  phosphor-paste, Me.),  with  the 
same  result.  Will  someone  kindly  advise  me  how  to 
banish  these  pests,  as  they  are  destroying  my  garden  ?— 
H.  W.  P. 

237.  — Management  of  a propagator.  — Will 

someone  kindly  advise  me  on  the  management  of  a propa- 
gator? I have  had  it  made  according  to  the  instructions 
giv  en  in  Gardening  in  January,  and  find  I can  keep  the 
temperature  between  55  degs.  and  65  degs.,  but  am  afraid 
my  seeds  will  damp  off,  as  there  is  such  an  amount  of 
steam  that  everything  is  wet.  I have  put  3 inches  of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  over  the  tank.  A few  hints  from  someone 
who  has  had  one  would  be  very  useful  to  me. — Norfolk. 

238. — Preserving  an  Elm-tree  — In  a field  oppo- 
site my  house  (which  I have  recently  bought)  stands  a 
fine  Elm-tree  ; unfortunately,  about  fifteen  months  ago, 
during  the  sev  ere  weather,  some  horses  that  were  in  the 
field  ate  off  the  bark  round  this  tree  for  some  6 feet  in 
height.  I fear  the  tree  may  in  consequence  die.  1 am 
most  anxious,  if  possible,  to  keep  it  alive,  as  it  is  a great 
ornament  from  my  windows.  What  should  be  done  under 
the  circumstances  to  preserve  this,  to  me,  valuable  tree 
—William  Allday. 

239.  — Standard  Roses  in  an  exposed 

position.— Would  •'  J.  C.  C.”  or  “ E.  H."  kindly  inform 
me  if  I shall  be  able  to  grow  Standard  Roses  (of  the 
vigorous  sorts)  in  a position  which  is  exposed  to  the  full 
power  of  the  wind,  which  is  so  severe  in  spring  and 
autumn  during  the  equinoctial  gales'’  The  position  i« 
south-west,  and  the  wind  sweeps  it  terrifically  at  times. 
If  the  Roses  were  well  staked  should  I not  be  successful 
Will  Standard  Roses  grow  under  a large  Fir-tree,  the 
lowest  bough  of  which  is  12  feet  from  the  ground  '- 
ll. W.  P. 

240. — Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  exhibition  — 

Will  “B.  C.  R.”  or  someone  else  kindly  fav  our  me  with 
their  advice  on  Zonal  Pelargonium  culture?  I wish  to 
grow  suitable  plants  fit  for  exhibition  purposes  in  the 
month  of  July  both  for  specimen  plants  and  cut-blooms. 
What  size  should  the  pots  be  for  the  plants  to  be  grown  in 
for  specimen  plants,  and  also  for  cut-blooms  ? Should  the 
plants  in  question  be  old  ones,  or  from  cuttings  struck 
last  autumn  ? Please  also  state  a few  names  of  the  very 
best  varieties,  both  single  and  double,  now  in  cultivation 
At  the  shows  which  I intend  competing  at  there  are  classes 
for  eight  plants  (four  doubles  and  four  singles)  and  twelve 
cut-blooms  (six  doubles  and  six  singles).  I have  two  green- 
houses, one  facing  north  the  other  south  : which  w ill  be 
the  best  house  to  keep,  the  plants  in?— A Coxstant 
Reader. 
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■211.— Marechal  Nlel  Bose  in  a greenhouse. 

— I have  ft  Marbohal  Niel  Kobo  in  my  heated  greenhouse, 
average  temperature  60  (legs.  Tim  Rose  is  planted  out- 
side. The  young  leaves  have  all  fallen  off,  leaving  only 
the  buds,  whioh  appear  strong.  I syringed  it  onooor  twioo 
with  Tobacco-water,  and  I have  used  Tobacco-paper  (for 
fumigating)  near  the  tree  for  blight,  and  have  put  some 
weak  ammonia  to  the  roots  of  the  Rose.  Have  I done 
ri'dit,  7 1 imagine  not  by  the  leaves  dropping  oil.  I should 
be  glad  if  anyone  would  help  me  in  the  matter  ?— Ciiarlkh 
1 jAVIRTON. 

242. — Roses  and  Carnations  under  glass.— 

To  have  Roses  in  pots  under  glass  (heated)  next  spring 
what  steps  ought  I to  take  now  ? Should  I buy  plants 
specially  for  the  purpose,  or  can  I take  up  plants  now  in 
my  garden,  and  which  would  have  been  flowering  there 
through  the  coming  summer  V If  I must  buy  plants  should 
they  be  in  pots  or  not,  and  what  treatment  should  they 
receive  from  now  to  the  end  of  summer  ? I also  want  to 
grow  Carnations  in  the  same  house,  and  should  be  glad  of 
advice  as  to  suitable  varieties,  and  their  cultivation 
through  the  summer? — South  Walks. 

243.  — Pruning  Roses. — I have  two  Roses  in  my 
garden,  Louis  van  Iloutte  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
growing  against  the  wall.  The  former  has  a shoot  about 
6 reet  in  length,  that  threw  a few  flowers  from  the  top  of 
it  late  last  autumn.  This  shoot  is  now  beginning  to  break 
out  at  the  top  buds,  and  what  I would  like  to  know  is, 
should  it  be  cut  back  or  left  its  whole  length  7 The  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  has  also  sent  out  three  or  four  shoots,  each  about 
4 feet  in  length.  These  shoots  are  breaking  out  at  every 
eye,  and  are  now  about  3 inches  or  4 inches  in  length. 
Should  I cut  back  last  year’s  shoots  or  let  them  grow  on? 
The  trees  have  only  been  planted  two  years.— II.  R. 

244. — Staging,  &c„  for  a plant  and  Tomato- 
house. — I har  e a heated  span-roofed  greenhouse,  40  feet 
by  11  feet  3 inches  inside,  5 feet  6 inches  to  eaves,  3 feet 

0 inches  to  brickwork,  2 feet  sashes,  10  feet  to  ridge,  with 
a movable  partition  in  the  middle.  I want  to  grow  plants 
in  one  end  of  it  and  Tomatoes  in  the  other  part,  and  when 
the  Tomatoes  are  finished  all  to  be  used  for  plants,  mostly 
soft-wooded  and  bedding  stuff.  Should  I have  the  plant- 
house  with  4 ieet  stages  on  each  side  and  path  in  the 
centre,  or  narrow  stages  on  each  side,  with  a centre  stage  7 
Which  will  be  the  best  way  to  fit  up  the  Tomato-house,  as 

1 wish  to  make  the  best  use  of  both  places  7 All  my  pro- 
duce is  grown  for  sale. — R.  H.,  Maryport. 

245. — Perns  turning  brown. —Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  why  my  Ferns  all  turn  brown,  more  espe- 
cially the  Maiden-hair  ? I have  a small  greenhouse,  7 feet 
by  5 feet,  heated  by  a small  heating  apparatus,  burning 
paraffin  oil,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  on 
the  concrete  floor.  There  is  a narrow  bed  each  side  under 
the  staging.  X have  bought  several  fine  Maiden-hair  Ferns 
out  of  a cool  greenhouse,  and  after  being  in  my  house  a short 
time  they  begin  to  shrivel  and  turn  brown,  till  I am 
obliged  to  cut  them  down.  A number  of  new  fronds  come 
up,  but  do  not  grow  to  any  height,  and  are  very  fine. 
Would  they  do  better  under  the  staging?  They  are  now 
standing  in  a shady  place — Puzzled  One. 

246. — A Mushroom  failure.— I thank  “ J.  D.  E.,” 
also  “ E.  H.,”  for  the  information  on  growing  Mushrooms. 
Would  either  of  these  gentlemen  give  me  the  reason  for  the 
spawn  not  working  in  the  bed,  it  being  kept  up  to  80  degs.  ? 
It  is  four  weeks  since  the  spawn  was  inserted  in  the  beds. 
The  material  is  not  too  dry.  I have  covered  the  beds  with 
sacks,  and  if  I take  a little  off  the  top  of  the  bed  it  throws 
off  a little  steam.  Should  it  be  allowed  to  escape  or  be 
retained  ? I have  one  bed  spawned  with  spawn  bought  at 
Manchester  and  one  spawned  out  of  a heap  of  horse- 
manure.  The  Mushrooms  began  to  appear  in  the  bed 
spawned  out  of  the  horse-manure.  The  other  spawn  is  a 
failure.  Is  it  poor  spawn  or  is  it  old  ? When  I take  a 
piece  of  the  spawn  out  of  the  bed  it  does  not  smell  like 
Mushrooms  at  all — the  other  does. — J.  T. 

247. — A greenhouse  flue,  &c.— I am  intending  to 
build  a lean-to  greenhouse,  20  feet  by  9 feet,  on  wall  running 
north  to  south,  door  south  end,  heated  by  old-fashioned 
flue,  to  use  for  propagating  in  spring  and  growing  Toma- 
toes in  summer.  I shall  not  require  a high  temperature, 
as  the  house  will  be  well  protected  at  north  end  and  the 
situation  is  warm.  Will  “ J.  C.  C.”  or  someone  else  kindly 
give  me  all  particulars  for  building  the  flue,  as  the  local 
bricklayer  I shall  employ  does  not  understand  that  work  ? 

I want  the  flue  to  run  only  along  the  front.  Can  I have  fire 
and  chimney  both  at  the  north  end  ? At  that  end,  inside,  I 
want  to  arrange  a propagating  frame  to  work  with  a lamp 
when  fire  is  not  required,  which  I also  want  directions  for? 

I think  of  sinking  the  floor  of  the  house  1 J feet  from  ground 
level  if  advisable  ? The  north  end  of  the  house  is  all  brick, 
south  glass. — Bore. 

248. — A window  conservatory,  &c.— I have  a 
window  conservatory  fixed  outside  a sitting-room  window, 
with  north  aspect,  in  a Lancashire  town.  The  size  is  about 
3 feet  6 inches  wide  by  1 foot  3 inches  deep  and  3 feet 
6 inches  high,  the  tray  at  bottom  being  8 inches  high.  I 
propose  to  fill  this  with  suitable  compost  and  a few  stones 
for  artistic  effect.  I should  be  very  glad  of  a few  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  Ferns  and  plants  for  such  a case  and 
the  best  manner  of  arranging  the  same  ? The  case  will  be 
entirely  unheated,  unless  a simple  means  of  keeping  the 
frost  out  could  be  mentioned,  whereby  a better  selection 
of  plants  could  be  kept,  as  I should  like  the  case  to  look 
well  all  the  year  round.  I have  also  two  window-boxes 
with  south  and  one  with  north  aspect.  A list  also  of  the 
most  effective  plants  for  these  would  much  oblige.  I 
should  like  those  mentioned  that  would  keep  in  flower  as 
long  a time  as  possible.— S.  H.,  Pendleton. 

249. — An  unheated  greenhouse.  — I have  a 
lean-to  greenhouse,  39  feet  by  6 feet  and  9 inches  high  in 
front,  12  inches  at  back,  which  is  built  against  the  front 
of  my  house,  facing  south,  over  the  windows  of  two  sitting- 
rooms.  It  has  no  heating  apparatus  in  it,  and  therefore 

l the  temperature  in  it  varies  from  35  degs.  to  60  degs., 
the  thermometer  often  rising  20  degs.  or  80  degs.  in  a 
few  minutes  of  sunshine.  I am  anxious  to  know  what  I 
can  do  with  the  house  as  it  is,  so  as  to  keep  it  bright  all 
■the  year,  or  if  it  is  impossible  tcruse  it  without  a heating 
apparatus,  what  stove  is  there  that  would  at  once  serve  as 
a second  stove  in  a kitchen  and  yet  heat  pipes  of  the  neces- 
sary length  ? A communication  for  pipes  could  be  made 
without  much  difficulty  from  the  kitchen  to  greenhouse. 
I am  particularly  anxious  for  hints  as  to  how  to  get  a suc- 


cession of  easily-cultivated  flowers,  preference  being  given 
to  hardy  or  half-hardy  and  free-blooming  varieties?— 
Pkg. 

250. — Mareohal  Niel  and  Climbing  Nlphetos 
Roses.— In  Gardening  of  the  7th  November,  1891,  a 
question  was  inserted  from  me  as  to  a Martehal  Niel  and 
Climbing  Nlphetos  in  my  conservatory,  to  which  “J.  C.C." 
and  U.”  kindly  replied.  I should  be  glad  if  they 
would  do  me  a similar  favour  again  ? The  Marbchal  Niel 
has  ^quantity  of  buds,  and  the  Niphetos  a fair  number. 
Both  are  almost  free  from  green-fly  and  mildew,  but  the 
flower-buds  constantly  drop  off  three  or  four  per  day 
sometimes,  and  those  that  open  are  all  more  or  less  flabby 
and  quickly  droop  in  water  without  opening  fully. 
Temperature  of  house  is  from  60  degs.  to  70  degs.  during 
the  day,  according  to  amount  of  sun,  but  it  has  lately 
dropped  as  low  as  44  degs.  at  night.  I ventilate  it  well 
when  possible,  and  water  the  Roses  in  the  border  once  a 
week  with  liquid-manure  each  alternate  week.  I should 
be  grateful  for  advice  as  to  how  to  improve  the  flowers  7 — 
J.  L.  W. 

251. — Growing  Celery.— I am  very  unfortunate  in 
growing  Celery.  It  always  gets  rotten  in  the  heart  about 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  but  from  November  until 
then  it  is  splendid.  My  treatment  is  as  follows  : I sow 
the  seed  about  the  second  week  in  March  in  a hot-bed, 
and  when  the  young  plants  are  fit  to  handle  I prick  them 
out  under  a large  light  in  a half-decayed  hot-bed,  where  I 
find  they  grow  very  nice,  healthy  plants.  I then  plant 
them  out  the  first/week  of  June  in  trenches  a foot  deep, 
half  filled  with  manure.  I then  dig  the  soil  and  manure 
together.  On  this  I plant  about  5 inches  or  6 inches  apart, 
and  give  them  a good  watering,  and,  of  course,  plenty  of 
water  through  the  summer  when  they  require  it.  I com- 
mence to  earth  up  about  the  first  week  in  September, 
should  be  much  obliged  to  any  experienced  person  who 
would  give  me  some  information  about  his  treatment,  and 
also  let  me  know  where  I err  in  mine,  or  is  it  usual  with 
Celery  to  get  bad  in  the  heart  about  the  time  named  ? 

H.  R. 

252. — Rock-border  and  alpine  plants.— Will 
any  reader  kindly  tell  me  the  best  position  for  a rock 
border?  The  place  I thought  of  is  against  the  wall  of 
my  house,  facing  south-west,  standing  high,  and  from 
its  position  exposed  to  a most  bitter  blast  when  the 
wind  is  in  that  quarter.  It  is  partly  shaded  by  an 
Acacia-tree,  but  gets  plenty  of  sun.  The  soil  is  a made 
one  on  gravel  ; drainage  perfect.  What  kind  of  rock  or 
alpine  plants  would  be  suitable  ? I have  another  rockery 
made  in  an  old  gravel-pit  in  a very  sheltered  spot,  rather 
too  much  shaded  by  trees,  but  the  sun  can  reach  every 
part  of  it  at  some'  time  of  the  day.  It  has  been  made 
about  two  years,  and  the  Sedums,  Irises,  Lilies,  Ramon- 
dias,  Primulas,  Forget-me-nots,  Saxafrages  are  all  estab- 
lished, and,  I hope,  will  improve  every  year.  I am  think- 
ing of  making  a further  addition,  as  I have  plenty  of 
space.  My  greatest  enemy  is  the  Celandine,  which,  though 
very  pretty,  will  let  nothing  live  round  it.  Weeding 
seems  of  no  use  ; it  comes  up  every  year  as  thick  as  ever. 
What  should  I do  ? — A.  E. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

253. — Ceratopterls  thalictroid.es  (J.  Brown).— 
The  spores  of  this  Fern  you  should  sow  now.  The  best 
plan  is  to  sow  on  some  loam,  just  covered  with  water,  in 
your  Lily  tank.— J.  J. 

254. — Primula  Sieboldi  ( J.  Jeffries).— This  is  the 
name  of  the  Primula  sent,  which  used  to  be  called  P.  cor- 
tusoides.  I do  not  know  what  variety  it  is,  there  are  so 
many  now,  but  all  are  beautiful.  This  form  must  have 
been  forced  to  be  in  bloom  now.— J.  J. 

255. — Amaryllis  or  Hippeastrum  formosis- 
Simum  (G.  B.  Southwell). — I have  no  doubt  but  this 
and  your  other  bulbs  will  grow  if  not  kept  wet.  You 
must  remember  we  have  by  no  means  a tropical  climate, 
although  we  have  reached  the  “ Ides  of  March  ” this  very 
day.  Wait  patiently. — J.  J. 

250.— Cattleya  speciosissima  ( J . Crispin).—  The 
flower  sent  is  a very  good  one,  the  colour  of  the  outer  part 
of  it  being  very  rich  and  bright ; but  the  lip  is  not  remark- 
able for  its  colour.  There  is  a figure  of  a remarkable 
variety  of  this  plant  in  the  “ Orchid  Album,”  t.  261,  which 
has  a very  deep-coloured  lip.— M.  B. 

257. — Clianthus  from  Switzerland  ( 17.  B.).— 
The  specimen  sent  does  not  resemble  any  plant  of  this 
genus  with  which  I am  acquainted.  The  persistency  with 
which  it  is  attacked  by  red-spider  and  thrips  point  out 
that  the  situation  is  too  hot  and  too  dry  for  it.  More  I 
cannot  say  until  I know  something  more  about  it. — J.  J. 

258. — Worms  and  Pansies  (Fife).— The  worms 
you  sent  are  very  young  earth-worms.  They  will  not 
injure  your  Pansies  by  attacking  them,  but  if  they  are 
present  in  very  large  numbers  they  may  be  detrimental 
by  working  about  in  the  ground  round  them.  A thorough 
watering  with  lime-water  would  probably  kill  them,  but  I 
am  not  certain  how  the  cuttings  would  relish  it. — G.  S.  S 

259.  —Primula  verticillata  sinensis  ( W.  U.  II.). 
— This  is  undoubtedly  the  name  of  the  plant  you  send  a 
specimen  of.  Primula  verticillata  appears  to  have  several 
varieties,  but  the  form  sent  would  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  to  our  gardeus  about  twenty  years  ago  from 
Abyssinia  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Chelsea.  It  is  a very 
beautiful  plant,  and  well  deserves  more  general  cultiva- 
tion.—J.  J. 

260. — Todea  australis  (hi.  M.).—  This  is  the  name 
of  the  large  Fern  in  the  large  greenhouse  at  Kew.  It  was, 
I believe,  sent  over  to  this  country  by  Baron  Von  Mueller 
from  the  mountains  in  Victoria.  It  weighs  close  upon  a 
ton,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  right.  It  is  a beautiful 
species  in  a smaller  state,  and  you  may  purchase  plants 
of  it  from  any  of  the  Fern  dealers  that  advertise  in  Gar- 
dening.—J.-  J. 

261. — Maxillaria  picta  (B.  J.). — This  gentleman 
is  an  amateur  living  in  the  country,  and  he  writes  me 
saying  he  has  about  four  dozen  blooms  on  this  plant  which 
would  be  ready  by  the  next  time  the  Horticultural  Society 
had  a meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall.  Should  he  bring  it  up 


and  exhibit  it?  Well,  I don’t  think  I should  do  so,  as  in 
all  probability  you  would  not  get  any  notice  taken  of  it, 
d you  could  not  bring  it  up  to  London  without  injuring 
many  of  the  blooms.  Come  up  by  all  means  and  see  the 
plants,  &c.,  at  the  meeting,  but  leave  the  Maxillaria  at 
mine. — M.  B. 

262. — Odontoglossum  CErstedi  (J.  MiUirs.nt). 

This  is  the  name  of  the  pretty  flower  sent,  and  I am  glad 
you  like  it.  The  plant  grows  in  Costa  Rica  at  some  8, bob 
feet  or  9,000  feet  elevation,  and  it  requires  to  be  kept 
constantly  moist,  both  winter  and  summer.  I have  seep 
it  growing  very  well  in  a Cattleya-house  *,  but  I think  it 
does  far  better  in  a cool-house  with  other  species  of  the 
same  genus.— M.  B.  ...  . „ „ . 

263. — Cyclamen  repandum  (Manna  C.  /?.).— 
There  is  much  doubt  and  controversy  about  this  beautiful 
fragrant  spring  flower,  and  many  think  and  assert  it  to  be 
C.  vernum,  in  which  opinion  I also  concur.  Your  flowerH 
3 and  4 are  about  the  usual  colour,  but  the  1 is  a very 
pretty  pale  flower,  well  deserving  attention  ; from  it  you 
may  obtain  from  seeds  a pure-white  form.  I have  seen  a 
pure-white  form. — I.  J. 

264. — Mignonette  (Reseda  odorata)  (T.  K.).— 
This  I should  pick  upon  as  yielding  the  most  graceful  per- 
fume of  any  plant,  and  it  may  be  had  in  town  or  country. 
Sow  next  month  thinly  ; the  slightest  covering  will  be 
sufficient.  I like  to  be  continually  dropping  in  seeds  here 
and  there  ; they  grow  and  reward  me  with  flowers  of  the 
most  delicious  odour  possible  to  conceive.  By  this  system 
a continuance  of  bloom  will  be  kept  up. — J.  J. 

265. —  Cypripedium  venustum  (T.  J.  B.).—  Yes  ; 
this  will  do  in  a window,  but  in  such  a place  it  presents 
somewhat  a starved  appearance,  and  certainly  does  not  do 
without  a little  heat,  as  well  as  C.  insigne,  this  species 
being  a veritable  gem  for  a window  all  the  year  round,  or 
a cold-frame  in  the  summer-time.  Try  C.  insigne;  it  is 
cheap,  and  you  will  not  fail  with  it ; besides,  the  flowers 
are  much  larger  and  more  beautiful.— M.  B. 

266. — The  Sensitive-plant  (Mimosa  pudiea) 
(II.  IF.;.— This  is  the  most  curious,  much  more  so  than 
the”  kind  known  as  M.  sensitiva.  The  seeds  can  be  pro- 
cured from  any  seedsman.  These  should  be  sown  at  once 
in  heat  and  transplanted  into  separate  pots  when  quite 
small,  topped,  and  made  into  bushy  well-shaped  plants. 
It  is  grown  as  a remarkable  plant.  Its  irritability  is  very 
curious.  It  should  be  allowed  to  flower  and  seed  before 
the  autumn,  because  it  is  an  annual.  J.  J. 

267.  — Coelogyne  ochracea  (G.  Morris).  — This 
appears  to  be  the  species  you  send.  It  was  first  introduced 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  from  Northern  India.  It  is  a very- 
pretty  plant,  although  it  has  not  a large  flower,  but  it  is 
not  much  seen  in  cultivation  in  these  days.  It  should  be 
kept  in  well-drained  pots,  and  the  soil  used  should  be  good 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  the  latter  chopped  with 
a large  pair  of  scissors  in  order  that  it  may  mix  better 
with  the  peat,  using  a little  sharp  sand  and  charcoal-dust 
in  the  potting.  The  plant  should  be  placed  in  the  Cattleya- 
house  during  the  summer  months,  and  then  removed  to 
the  warm  end  of  the  cool-house,  keeping  it  nicely  moist 
all  the  season. — M.  B. 

268. — “ Geranium  ” and  Pelargonium  (II.  H.). 
—There  are  two  families  belonging  to  the  same  order,  differ- 
ing only  in  the  number  of  stamens  in  the  flowers.  The 
former  is  represented  in  our  gardens  principally  by  Euro- 
pean plants  which  are  hardy  and  very  beautiful.  The 
atter  is  represented  by  the  species  from  the  Cape  now  not 
much  grown,  and  by  the  hybrid  greenhouse  kinds.  A Zonal 
Pelargonium  is  a plant  having  a zone  or  black  mark  in  the 
leaf,  a name  usually  given  to  the  kinds  with  scarlet  flowers, 
and'which  are  usually  placed  in  the  open  garden  through 
the  summer  season.  To  your  question  if  the  soil  should  be 
well  watered  before  they  are  put  in  and  not  given  any- 
more, or  very  little,  until  they  begin  to  root?  I say- 
water  as  often  as  they  become  dry.— J.  J. 


269. — Dendrobium  J amesianum,&c.  ( J.  W.  M.). 

-Yes,  you  may  pot  this  at  once  if  it  requires  it ; but  do  not 

repot  ’just  for  the  sake  of  doing  so.  It  is  too  much  the 
fashion  to  repot  annually,  irrespective  of  the  wants  of  the 
plants  ; but  remember  it  is  a plant  that  objects  to  a large 
quantity  of  soil  about  its  roots.  The  other  plants  should 
be  potted  at  once  or  after  blooming ; but  in  the  event  of 
vour  not  potting  the  Odontoglossum  Alexandras  until  after 
flowering,  do  not  pot  it  until  the  autumn.  Be  careful  not 
to  disturb  the  Cypripedium-roots,  or  you  may  have  mal- 
formed flowers.  Very  glad  to  hearsuch  a favourablereport 
concerning  your  Cattleyas.  You  are  managing  them  well. 

I shall  be  glad  to  know  if  these  plants  prove  of  good 
varieties  later  on  ? — M.  B. 

270. — Orchids  from  New  South  Wales  ( T.  L. ). 

—1.  You  have  planted  these  right  if  you  have  well  drained 
the  pots,  saving  the  Cork,  which  I do  not  like.  2.  Yes  ; 
they  should  be  near  the  glass,  and  the  house  should  be 
kept  nearer  60  degs.  than  90  degs.  3.  They  will  soon  show 
signs  of  moving,  when  they  will  want  a liberal  supply  of 
water,  but,  at  first  starting  they  should  have  only  a small 
quantity.  4.  I have  no  doubt  you  will ; but  whether  you 
will  obtain  much  pleasure  from  them  is  quite  another 
consideration.  5.  The  two  kinds  of  Dendrobiums  of  which 
you  send  the  names,  one,  D.  Kingianum,  if  a good  variety, 
is  a very  pretty  plant,  but  does  not  make  much  display. 
As  you  appear  to  have  the  means  at  command  for  giving 
a large  amount  of  heat  why  do  you  not  grow  some  of  the 
Indian  Dendrobes?  Send  me  word  what  other  kinds  you 
possess. — M.  B. 

271. — The  Edelweiss  (G.  7’. J.— This  plant,  from  its 
scientific  name,  Leontopodium,  is  known  as  the  Lion’s-foot- 
I find  it  by  the  names  of  L.  helveticum,  L.  vulgare,  and  L. 
alpinum.  You  certainly  took  the  right  course  to  gather 
seeds  last  year.  Instead  of  trying  to  bring  roots  home 
seeds  should  be  sown  now  in  pots  or  pans,  extra  well 
drained,  using  for  soil  peat  with  a small  portion  of  loam. 
Cover  slightly  with  some  of  the  finer  part  of  the  soil  made 
sandy,  place  in  a cold  frame,  and  keep  moist.  If  the  seeds 
are  good  you  will  soon  see  them  coming  up  freely,  and  at 
this  period  the  air  should  be  admitted  freely.  The  plants 
will  soon  be  large  enough  to  plant  out  in  the  rockery. 
The  soil  should  be  made  firm,  and  consist  of  peat  and 
broken -pteces'of  sandstone.  The  whole  should  be  made 
gritty  and  be  well  drained,  and  after  frosts  the  soil  should 
be  made  firm  round  the  plant.  You  will  find  much  plea- 
sure from  these  when  vouget  them  planted.  I have  heard 
it  stated  that  it  cannot  be  got  to  grow,  but  I think  this 
has  been  said  by  those  who  tore  up  a root  of  it  and  brought 
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it  home,  and  before  it  was  planted  it  was  as  dead  as  a 
door-nail.  You  should  plant  it  on  a northern  aspect  on 
the  rockery.—  J.  J. 

NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardkning  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton- street,  Straiid,  London , W.C. 

Names  of  plants.—./.  Crispin.— Vanda  gigantea  ; 
Oncidium  Krameri,  very  good  form;  Cattleya  speciosis- 

sima. M. — 1,  Cannot  name  from  leaves  only  ; 2,  Pteris 

serrulata  cristata  ; 3,  Cannot  determine  ; 4,  Asplenium  bul- 

biferum. L.  Chapman. — Dendrobium  Devonianum. 

W.  Q. — It  is  an  Acacia,  but  can  say  no  more  from  such  a 

scrap. Mrs.  P. — 1,  Arisaima  species  ; cannot  determine 

without  foliage  ; 2,  Cannot  identify  ; 3,  Smilax  aspera. 

T.  Harris. — 1,  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  oculatum  ; 2,  Pha- 
ljenopsis  Stuartiana  ; good  variety  ; 3,  Dendrobium  Wardia- 
num,  a good  large  round  Hower,  but  the  tips  of  sepals 

and  petals  not  heavily  coloured. G.  Unswick. — 1, 

Coologyne  cristata  ; very  fine  variety  ; 2,  Cudogyne  spe- 

ciosa  ; 3,  Vanda  tricolor. G.  Norris. — Otelogyne  ochra- 

cea. W.  II . Hodge.— Primula  verticillata  sinensis. 

T.  Lowe. — Cyclamen  repandum. G . B.  Southwell. — 

Cannot  name  the  shrub  ; send  when  in  flower. II.  S.— 

Scarborough  Lily  (Vallota  purpurea). Hyde. — 1,  Retin- 

osporaericoides ; 2,Thujopsisdolabrata;  3,  Send  again  when 
it  has  cones  on  ; 4,  Probably  Retinospora  pisifera  aurea  ; 

ft,  Juniperus  chinensis  ; 6,  Daphne  laureola. J.  Field , 

Kingston-on-Thames. — Amaryllis  aulioa. A.  S. — We 

cannot  name  garden  varieties  of  the  Coleus. 

Naming  fruit  — Readers  who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
( neatly  assist  in  its  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  varieties  at  a time , and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  Unpaid  parcels  will  be 
refused.  Any  communicat  ion  respecting  plants  or  f ruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  37, 
Southarnpton-street,  Strand,  London , W.C. 

Names  Of  fruit. — G.  C. — The  Apples  sent  were  too 
overripe  and  out  of  condition  to  name  accurately. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post , and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents , or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

C.  J.  S.  -The  leaves  of  the  greenhouse  plants  sent  look 
as  if  they  had  been  scalded  or  stricken  by  frost.  How 
have  they  been  treated  ? Not  a word  of  information  is 

given  as  to  this. Amateur. — The  Chrysanthemums  in 

question  should  be  obtained  and  planted  out  next  month, 

April. James  Grime , Bolton. — Fern  fronds.  Apply  to 

Messrs.  W.  & J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  near  Manchester.  Those 
you  require  to  be  named  should  be  sent  to  this  office  not 

more  than  six  kinds  at  a time. Young  Gardener.— 

Nicholson’s  “ Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  published  by  L. 

Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  London,  W.C. A.  Z. — Please 

give  details  of  treatment  the  plants  have  received.  Not  a 
word  is  written  about  this,  therefore  we  cannot  attempt  to 

advise  you. Neate. — Have  the  plants  been  properly 

looked  after  for  watering,  and  are  they  overcrowded  and 

suffering  from  want  of  needful  ventilation? Tyne- 

sider. We  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  your  neighbour- 

hood who  does  the  required  work.  Apply  to  Mr.  W. 

Cooper,  751,  Old  Kent-road.  London,  E.C. M. — How 

have  the  Camellias  been  treated  ? T.  S. — We  do  not 

understand  your  query.  Please  repeat  it  in  clearer  form. 

Jacobin.— Apply  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & Sons, 

King’s-road,  Chelsea,  London,  W.C. T.  R.  C. — Leaves 

dried  as  proposed  would  be  useless.  Send  some  of  the 
worms  you  wish  to  know  about.  Loam  for  potting  is 
generally  understood  to  mean  the  top  9pit  of  old  pasture 

land. R.  E.  P. — The  injury  does  not  appear  to  come 

through  insect  agency,  but  appears  to  be  caused  by  rough 
usage. 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

34"» l.— 1 Treatment  of  a Rabbit.— I am 

afraid  the  ailment  is  due  to  the  foul  vapoursarising 
from  the  floor  of  the  hutch.  Even  full-grown 
Rabbits  cannot  tolerate  a dirty  habitation.  If 
this  be  the  case,  “(J.  F.  J.”  should  carefully 
clean  the  floor  as  well  as  the  sides,  and  then 
whitewash  with  fresh  lime  the  whole  of  the 
interior.  The  Rabbit’s  eyes  should  be  dressed 
with  milk  slightly  warmed.  Warm  food  should 
be  given,  mixed  in  a stiff  paste,  and  I should 
reduce  the  allowance  of  watery  foods  now  being 
given  in  any  case.  If  the  discharge  be  due  to  a 
cold,  the  animal  should  be  placed  in  warmer 
quarters,  and  a chemist  will  supply  a lotion  to 
dress  the  eyes. — Doulting. 

57.— Roup  in  fowls. — The  querist  will 
find  a remedy  for  this  disease  in  former  numbers 
of  Gardening.  Put  the  fowl  in  a warm  place 
free  from  draughts,  give  half-a-teaspoouful  of 
Epsom  salts,  wash  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth 
with  Labarraque’s  solution  of  chlorinated  soda, 
diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  and  give 
a roup  pill  morning  and  evening.  Feed  on 
warm  meal,  mixed  into  a stiff  paste,  and  slightly 
seasoned  with  Cayenne,  and  continue  the  wash- 
ing process  twice  or  thrice  a day  throughout  the 
attack.  Repeat  the  Epsom  salts  on  the  third 
day,  if  necessary.  Prescription  for  pills  : 
Cayenne  Pepper,  20  grains  ; Copaiba,  1 fluid 
drachm  ; copper  sulphate,  10  grains  ; make  into 
twenty  pills. — Doulting. 


58.  — Leghorn  fowl  ailing. —The  fowl  is 
suffering  from  bronchitis,  which  might  develop 
into  roup  if  not  taken  in  time.  Keep  the  bird 
warm,  and  make  it  inhale  hot  steam,  medicated 
with  Hops,  Poppy-heads,  or  a few  drops  of  car- 
bolic acid.  Give  a few  drops  of  brandy  and 
milk  three  or  four  times  daily.  To  allay  the 
irritant  symptoms  give  two  or  three  drops  of 
spirits  of  camphor  in  a teaspoonful  of  glycerine. 
Allow  soft  warm  food,  and  use  Barley-water  for 
drinking  purposes.  Avoid  exposure  to  damp 
and  cold  for  some  time  after  recovery. — Doult- 
ing. 

59.  — Fowls  not  laying. — “Ivy  Banks’” 
birds  are  scarcely  the  most  suitable  to  depend 
upon  for  eggs  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months.  Having  laid  until  late  in  the  autumn 
they  were  sure  to  take  a rest  at  midwinter.  It 
is  on  account  of  this  being  a natural  proceeding 
that  most  people  who  must  have  winter  eggs 
rarely  keep  anything  but  the  previous  season’s 
pullets  in  their  yards,  for  no  other  fowls  can  be 
really  depended  upon  to  lay  at  that  time  of 
year.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  an  eighteen-month- 
old  hen  will  lay  freely  in  December  and  January, 
but  when  this  happens  it  will  be  generally  found 
that  she  took  a rest  late  in  the  summer,  and 
perhaps  brought  up  a brood  of  chickens  in 
August  and  September.  This  hastened  her 
moult,  and  the  extra  feeding  given  whilst  the 
rearing  was  going  on,  combined  with  the  warmer 
weather  at  the  time  of  the  moult,  brought  on 
early  laying.  This  plan  does  not  always 
answer,  and  my  experience  goes  to  prove  that  no 
amount  of  care  or  feeding  will  make  old  hens 
lay  at  Christmas.  There  is  certainly  something 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  keeping  some  old  birds 
in  yards  where  breeding  is  carried  on.  Their 
chickens  are  stronger  than  those  from  pullets, 
and  their  eggs  are  larger. — Doulting. 

A URICULAS,  Stage  and  Alpine  Standard 

-L*-  vars.,  warranted  true  to  name.  Also  choice  Seedlings,  all 
bloomers.  Prices  moderate.  Prize  winner  and  largest  grower 
in  Scotland.— J.  MENZIES,  Bankhead,  Duns,  Berwickshire. 


Quality  not  Quantity. 

THE  PENNY  PACKET  SEED  CO. 

(BIDDLES  & CO.,  Proprietors), 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

We  invite  those  about  to  purchase  garden  seeds  to  send  fr 
a copy  of  our  Complete  Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide,  which 
will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 

3,000  Varieties  Catalogued.  600  Illustrations 


MARVELLOUS  NOVELTIES! 

“■DEAD  THIS  THROUGH.” — Rare  Roses.— 

Xu  “ The  Ghost,”  pure  white  Moss,  “Conservative,”  nearest 
to  blue,  “Empress  of  India,”  flowers  24  inches  in  circum- 
ference, “ President  Garfield,”  black,  edged  crimson,  the  4 
free  for  5s.  “ Hardv  Melon,”  grows  in  open  garden,  delicious 
flavour,  perfumes  all  the  garden  when  ripe,  scarlet,  green,  and 
white-flesh,  Is.  packet ; one  packet  each,  2s.  6d.  “ Monster 
Fuchsias,  flowers  large  as  teacup,  pure  white,  blue,  purple, 
all  double,  single  yellow,  the  4 for  2s.  6d.  “ Rare  Cacti,"  some 

of  the  flowers  measuring  over  4 feet  in  circumference,  fi 
beauties  for  7s.  6d.  New  delightful  Poppies,  in  7 named 
varieties,  Is.  packet ; the  7 for  5s. ; must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Send  for  List.  All  free. 

J.  GOODY,  F.R.H.S.,  Belchamp,  Clare,  Suffolk. 


HARDY  PLANTS  in  fine  variety.  Lists  free. 

Sunflowers,  H.  rigidum,  H.  fl.-pleno,  both  excellent  for 
cutting,  4d.  each ; 3s.  doz.  Iceland  Poppies,  Is.  doz. ; 50  for  3s. 
Shirley  Poppy  Seed,  3d.  pkt.  Seed  of  Rosa  rugosa,  Is.  pkt., 
easily  raised.  Doronicum  pi.  excelsum  and  Chrysanthemum 
maximum,  6d.  each.— Mrs.  WATSON,  Heswall,  Cheshire. 


■PLOVVER  POTS.— 12  8-in.,  20  6-in.,  50  5in., 

■L  50  4-in.,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  cases  and  sent  to  rail  for  7s.  6d. 
Cash  — H.  GODDARD.  Pottery,  Dennett-road,  Peckham 


"DANCY  PANSIES. — The  following  grand  doz. 

for  48.,  free  (half  Catalogue  price):  Miss  J.  Jamieson, 
Mrs.  Aitkinson,  Lord  Hamilton,  Dusty,  T.  Travis,  J.  Taylor, 
G.  Anderson,  Gladstone,  A.  Stewart,  J.  Bryce,  Mrs.  Browell, 
and  Mrs.  Freeland.  25,  including  above,  for  7s.  Catalogues 
free.— Wm.  INNES,  Florist,  Rothesay. 

T l LIES  OF  THE  VALLEY,  strong  crowns, 

J-J  home-grown,  flower  this  spring,  Is.  6d.  100:  12s.  1,000. 
Climbing  Honeysuckles,  strong  climbers,  8 for  Is.  Yellow 
Broom,  strong  young  trees,  Is.  doz.  Perennial  Phloxes,  Is. 
doz.,  free.—  G.  SYMONS,  65,  East-street,  Horncastle. 


PACKETS  (40  named  var. ),  beautiful 

annual  and  perennial  Flower  Seeds,  including  Asters, 
Stocks,  Golden  Feather,  &c.,  Is.  2d.,  free.  Seventh  season. — 
E.  BIRKETT,  106,  Westgate,  Burnley. 


A RARE  OFFER  ! — Fifty  packets  of  genuine 

Flower  Seeds  for  la. — Showy  kinds,  including  Betteridge's 
Prize  Aster.  Large  parcel  assorted  Vegetable  Seeds,  2s.,  post 
free.  — T.  RICHARDS,  2,  Cranham-street,  Oxford. 


PARKIN. — Wallflowers,  good  bushy  plants, 
4s.  100;  Sweet  Williams,  do.  ; Silenes,  Is.  3d.  100,  all 
car,  pd. — NORMAN  PARKIN,  Blakenhall,  Wolverhampton. 

qCHIZOS'J  Y LIS,  or  Crimson  Gladioli,  fine 

^ plants,  6d.  doz..  Is.  6d.  50,  2s.  6d.  100,  free;  1,000  packed 
on  rail,  XL— CANON  BAILLIE,  Letterkenny 


1 ODD  YARDS  GOOD  BOX  EDGING,  4d. 

per  yard  ; 12  yards  sent  free  for  4s.  1,000  Mrs. 
Sinkins  Pinks,  good  strong  plants,  give  mass  of  bloom  this 
summer,  Is.  3d.  per  doz.  20,000  Daisies,  all  good  plants, 
crimson  or  white,  just  coming  into  bloom,  4s.  per  100,  free. 
1,000  Echeverias,  good  strong  plants,  Is.  3d.  per  doz.  — 
W.  ROGERS,  High  East-street,  Dorchester. 


CJPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER. — 6 Geraniums, 

L)  6 Fuchsias,  6 Eupatoriums,  6 Double  Ivy-leaved  Gera- 
niums,  2s.  free. — A.  TOM  KIN,  Florist,  Sideup. 


PHEAP  OFFER. — 25Choice  Herbaceous  Plants 

suitable  for  Border,  Rockwork,  and  Cutting,  3s.  Chrysan- 
themums, 12  best  Exhibition  and  Decorative  varieties,  named 
Is.  6d.  3 Yuccas  (14  inches  high),  Is.  9d.  Tomato-plauts,  25 

Is.  3d.  AH  free.— D.  HILE.  Plumstead  Common,  Kent. 


"DHGONIAS. — A very  choice  Collection  of  large 
tubers,  double-flowering,  second  year,  splendid  mixed 
colours,  25s.  per  100;  4s.  per  doz.  -ROBERT  CROSS,  Hereford. 

BEGONIAS,  splendid  tubers,  2s.  3d.  per  doz.  ; 

15s.  i>er  100.  Chrysanthemums,  Is.  3d.  per  doz.— WESTON 
Caveudish  Nursery.  Balham. 


FERNS. — All  hardy,  including  the  genuine 

Asplenium,  lanceolatum,  lemon-scented,  rigida,  Royal, 
Parsley,  m&rinum,  Ceteraoh,  Oak,  Beech,  calcarum,  Poly- 
stichnm,  viride,  &c. ; 15  distinct  varieties.  Is.  fid  : 20  extra 
large  rockery  roots,  2s.  fid. ; 50.  5s. : 100,  9s..  correctly  named, 
carriage  paid. — J.  HARRISON,  Fernist,  Fellside,  Kendal. 

"DOSES. — Purchasers  selection. — Strong  trees, 

Xv  2$  feet  high.  6 for  3s. ; 12  for  5s.  6d..  car.  paid.  Gloire 
Dijou,  France,  MerveiUe  Lyon,  Forestier,  Jacqueminot, 
Rothschild,  F.  Holmes,  Christy,  C.  Hybrid,  Duke  Edinburgh, 
Louis  S’.  Houtte.  A.  Carribre,  &c.  &c.  Catalogue  free. 
BATEMAN  £ CO.,  Weston  Nursery,  Cleveland. 


MEW  GERANIUMS. — Pearson’s,  enormous 

-PI  flowers  and  trusses  in  new  shades,  J.  J.  selection,  6,  Is.  9d. ; 
12,  3s.  3d.— J.  JAMES,  Nurseries,  South  Knighton,  Leicester 

"KTEW  Double  Ivy  Geraniums. — Flowers  equal 

-Ll  to  Roses,  in  new  shades  from  white  to  scarlet,  6,  Is.  6d., 
12,  3s. — J.  JAMES,  Nurseries,  South  Knighton,  Leicester. 

HERANIUMS. — H.  Jacoby,  Eureka,  Olive 

'J  Carr,  W.  B.  Gem,  Is.  9d.  doz.,  12s.  100;  Vesuvius,  Is.  6d. 
doz.,  8s.  100. — J.  JAMES,  South  Knighton,  Leicester. 

A URICULAS. — The  finest  strain  in  the  world. 

Strong  plants,  Is.  6d.  dozen,  10s.  100.— JAMES  JAMES, 
Nurseries,  South  Knighton,  Leicester. 

"DUCHSIAS. — B.  of  Cleveland,  G.  Roberts, 

-L  Lustre,  Improved  J.  Welsh,  Sedan,  Nellie,  6,  Is.  3d.— 
JAMES  JAMES,  Nurseries,  South  Knighton,  Leicester. 

"FUCHSIAS. — D.  Fry,  Charming,  F.  de  Neige, 

■L  E.  Bright,  Mr.  F.  Glass,  Marginata,  6,  Is.  3d.— JAMES 
JAMES,  Nurseries,  South  Knighton,  Leicester. 

■pUCHSIAS. — L.  Blanch,  Avalanche,  M.  J. 

-b  Chretien,  Duke  of  Albany,  Lye’s  Perfection,  E.  Marshall, 
6 Is.  3d.— J.  JAMES,  Nurseries,  South  Knighton,  Leicester. 


"pUCHSIAS. — Molesworth,  D.  Kaiser,  G.  D. 

-b  Marie,  Diadem,  Charming,  C.  P.  Prussia,  6,  Is.  3d.— 
J AMES  JAMES,  Nurseries,  South  Knighton,  Leicester 


"FUCHSIAS. — Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  B.  Kind,  G. 

-b  Fry,  E.  Glory,  Lye’s  Excelsior,  F.  E.  Topfer,  6,  Is.  3d. 
JAMES  JAMES,  Nurseries,  South  Knighton,  Leiceste-. 


SHILLING’S  SEEDS.  QUALITY  WITH  ECONOMY. 

TWOPENCE  PER  PACKET.— Choice  Flower 

-b  Seeds ; cultural  directions  printed  on  each  packet.  Be- 
gonia, Calceolaria,  Cyclamen,  Primula,  Coleus,  Cineraria, 
Ferns,  Auricula,  Verbena, Petunia,  Ageratiun,  Aster, Nicotiana  . 
aflmis,  Abutilon,  Acacia,  Cactus,  Carnation,  Chrysanthemum, 
Cockscomb,  Dahlia  (single  or  double),  Edelweiss,  Geranium, 
Heliotrope,  Lobelia,  Mignonette,  Pansy,  Perilla,  Ten-week 
Stock,  Zinnia,  &c.  One  shilling’s-worth  and  over  post  free. 
Catalogue  post  free. 

C.  SHILLING,  Seedsman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 


"I  S.  6d.  GARDEN  SEEDS.  Is.  6d.—  New, 

L genuine,  and  well  tested.  On  receipt  of  Postal  Order, 
Is.  6d.,  or  20  stamps,  we  will  send  free  to  any  address  1 oz. 
each  of  Wheeler's  Imperial  Cabbage,  Hollow-crowned  Parsnip, 
White  Spanish  or  James'  Keeping  Onion,  and  Selected  Carrot ; 

1 oz  each  of  Savoy,  Radish,  Early  Turnip,  and  two  kinds 
Broccoli ; 1 packet  each  of  Lettuce,  Marrow,  Cucumber ; and  < 
6 packets  Choice  Flower  Seeds.  Also  for  Is.  extra,  1 packet 
each  of  Mustard,  Cress,  Beet,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Borecole  or 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Leeks,  Cauliflower,  Golden  Ball  Turnip ; and 
with  every  2s.  6d.  parcel  we  will  send  Two  Grand  Novelties — a 
packet  of  Sharpe's  Queen  Peas  (true  stock,  the  best  Pea  in 
cultivation,  large  pods,  well  filled  with  from  nine  to  eleven 
delicious  Peas)  and  a fid.  packet  of  White  Elephant  Runner 
Beans  (unequalled  in  size  of  pods  and  delicious  flavour).  The 
above  TSvo  Parcels  contain  5s.  6<L  worth  of  the  very  best 
quality  Seeds  for  P.O.  2s.  Gd.  or  32  Stamps. — GROVES  & 
SON,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Seedsmen,  Piddletrenthide, 
Dorchester. 

TjEVONSHIRE  FERNS,  many  varieties,  large 

JU  roots,  50,  2s.  9d. : extra  large.  50,  4s.,  free.— Miss 
NELSON , Bratton  Fleming,  Barnstaple. 


OPRING  FLOWERS. — 12  each  Auriculas, 

O Primroses  (Hybrids),  Polyanthus,  choice  Pansies,  Violas, 
Potentillas,  Sweet  William  (dwarf),  Wallflowers,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Forget-me-nots,  lot,  free,  2s.  250  Onions,  Tripoli.  40 
Lettuce,  20  Cabbage,  10  red,  free,  Is.  6d. ; 500  Tripoli  Onions, 
free.  2s.  fid. : 100  Cabbage,  20  red,  free,  Is.  3d.  : 50  Autumn 
Cauliflower,  free,  Is.  fid. — J.  DL'CKER,  Haxey,  Bawtry. 

EXHIBITION  PANSIES,  12  splendid  named 

varieties,  2s.  9.1. ; 25.  5s.  3d.,  free. -A.  CALDICOTT, 
Earlsdon,  Coventry. , 

PEARSON’S  NEW  GERANIUMS,  1S92,  7s. 

-L  doz. ; new  French  Doubles,  5s.  Gd. ; 1S91,  4s.  Gd.  doz . 
good  plants.— JOHN  BORE.  Barrow-hiU.  Chesterfield. 


DAISIES,  red  and  white,  2s.  per  100,  carriage 

paid  with  order. — J.  WELLS,  Pleck,  near  Walsall. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Well-rooted  show 

var.,  includingAvalanche.Sunflower.La  Triom pliant.  Is.  2d. 
doz.: cuttings. 9d. doz. —GRANGE.  Shepperton-green.  Middx 

p REENHOUSE  PLANTS,  all  choicest  kinds, 

U well  rooted,  judiciously  assorted,  packed  in  damp  Moss, 
free.  12  var.  best  named  Fuchsias,  3s. : 12  var.  best  named 
Chrysanthemums,  2s.  Gd. : 12  var.  beet  named  Coleuses,  bril- 
liant foliage,  exquisitely  marked,  3s. ; 3 Diplacus  glutinosus, 
Is. ; 2 Begonia  fuchsioides,  scarlet  blossom.  Is. : 2 Begouia 
Rex,  splendid  foiiage,  Is.  : G Sutton's  Cyclamen.  2s.  6d. : 2 
young  Orange-trees,  is.  Not  less  than  2s.  worth  sent.  Cash 
with  order.  The  whole  of  the  above  sent  free  for  13s.  6d.— 
VICAR,  Everton  Vicarage,  Bawtry,  Notts. 


p H R YS  A NTHE  MU  M S.  — Best  Exhibition 

kinds,  Japanese,  Incurved,  Reflexed,  strong,  well- rooted, 
correctly  named,  12  var.,  2s.  6d. ; 24  var.,  4s.  fid.,  free.  Cash 
with  order.— VICAR,  Everton  Vicarage,  Bawtry.  Notts. 

CUCUMBER  - PLANTS.  — Improved  Tele- 

graph,  strong,  ready  for  planting,  safely  packed,  2 for  2s., 
3 for  2s.  fid.  free  — VICAR,  Everton  Vicarage,  Bawtry,  Notts. 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 

ggg. yQL  XIY.  Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  “ The  English  Flower  Garden." 
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THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  CUT  FLOWERS. 

A few  remarks  upon  this  subject  may  not  be 
out  of  place  ; it  may  possibly  set  some  thinking 
when  they  have  this  kind  of  work  in  hand.  I 
am  induced  to  take  up  this  subject  so  that  others 
may  take  notes  as  well  as  myself  of  what  they 
see  during  the  coming  summer  when  visiting 
flower  shows  up  and  down  the  country.  It  is 
in  bouquets  I have  noticed  more  errors,  I think, 
than  in  any  other  kind  of  floral  arrangements. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  well-known  and  justly 
appreciated  flower  the  Lapageria,  of  which,  as 
a rule,  the  white  variety  is  more  used  in  bouquets 
than  the  red  kind.  In  nearly  every  instance 
the  blooms  used  are  arranged  upright,  or  nearly 
so,  totally  out  of  all  character  with  the  natural 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  flower,  the  best  part 
of  which  is  hidden  by  other  things.  If  anyone 
saw  it  thus  and  had  never  seen  it  in  a growing 
condition  he  would  not  be  able  to  form  any 
conception  of  its  real  beauty.  Why,  now,  may  I 
ask,  should  not  this  flower  be  allowed  to  droop 
down  in  a natural  way  upon  the  outer  margin  ? 
It  would  there  be  in  much  better  keeping. 
Fuchsias  used  to  be  arranged  in  a similar  fashion 
but  I have  not  seen  them  so  much  of  late  years. 
If  these  elegant  flowers  cannot  be  employed  in 
a natural  manner,  better  not  use  them  at  all. 
Of  late  years  some  people,  the  florists  in  par- 
ticular, have  taken  to  spoiling  the  Rose  by 
reflexing  the  petals,  transposing  what  should  be 
a bud  in  the  beauty  of  its  unfolding  into  what 
might  be  taken  without  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion for  a Camellia.  I and  others  no  doubt  have 
seen  the  practice  carried  too  far,  especially  when 
cut  Roses  shown  in  competition  are  thus  operated 
upon  to  a serious  extent.  The  Eucharis  when 
growing  is  rarely1  seen  erect,  yet  it  is  used  often 
as  the  centre  flower  for  a bouquet  ; whereas  it 
would  look  far  better  if  placed  upon  the  side  in 
a semi-erect  manner.  That  well-known  Gladio- 
lus The  Bride  when  used  in  a cut  state  is  some- 
times seen  the  wrong  way  upwards,  the  beauty 
of  the  interior  of  the  flowers  being  in  a manner 
lost.  I have  seen  Dendrobium  blooms  used  in 
bouquets  the  wrong  way  about,  the  flowers  thus, 
to  say  the  least,  looking  rather  singular. 
Another  flower  which  I have  seen  totally  mis- 
represented is  Ralosanthes  coccinea,  great  pains 
being  taken  first  to  pull  the  truss  to  pieces  and 
then  mount  each  single  pip  upon  a wire.  If 
anyone  first  saw  it  thus  and  afterwards  pur- 
chased a plant,  he  might  possibly  imagine  he 
had  an  improved  kind.  Other  instances  might 
be  quoted,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  show 
.he  absurdity  of  the  methods  which  some  adopt, 
thinking  thereby'  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  their 
arrangements,  whereas  quite  the  opposite  is  the 
case.  In  all  kinds  of  decorations  with  cut 
flowers,  I maintain  that  the  natural  growth 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  adhered  to.  G. 


200.— Burnt  and  powdered  bones.— 

Calcined  bones  form  a powerful  and  excellent 
fertiliser,  though  the  effect  is  not  quite  the  same 
as  if  the  bones  were  crushed  in  a fresh  state. 
Crushed  bones  are  also  good,  and  what  is  termed 
bone-meal  better  still,  as,  being  more  finely' 


divided,  the  effect  is  produced  more  quickly. 
But  a serious  objection  to  both  these  last  is  that 
they  frequently  give  rise  to  an  injurious  fungoid 
growth,  and  render  the  soil  sour  and  unwhole- 
some. On  this  account  it  is  better  to  just  clean 
(not  burn)  them  before  crushing  or  grinding, 
which  quite  overcomes  the  objection. — B.  C.  R. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

141. — Evergreen  plants  and  Perns 
for  a dairy  window. — Gas  in  a dairy  seems 
to  be  an  anomaly,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  very 
little  of  that  poisonous  light  is  used,  as  probably 
it  is  not  necessary  to  light  up  the  dairy  at 
night,  except  for  a few  minutes  at  a time.  If 
gas  be  burned  regularly  and  fully  it  is  quite 
hopeless  to  try  to  grow  any  green  thing  in  this 
dairy,  for  all  plants  droop  and  die  without  pure 
air.  Ferns  especially  hate  gas,  but  they  would  be 
very  suitable  for  a cool  dairy  window  without 
it.  The  best  plants  to  resist  its  evil  effects  are  the 
following  : The  India-rubber-plant  (Ficus  elas- 
tica),  Aspidistra  lurida  (the  Parlour  Palm), 
Grevillea  robusta  (Australian  Silky  Oak), 
Dracaena  indivisa  and  D.  congesta  (Dragon- 
trees),  Latania  borbonica  and  the  Cabbage  Palm 
(Corypha  australis),  the  Date  Palm  (Phamix 
dactylifera),  the  Bungalow  Palm  (Seaforthia 
elegans),  and  the  Fan  Palms  (Chamserops). 
But  all  these  plants  must  be  well-established, 
healthy  specimens,  and  should  be  hardened 
oft  gradually  if  they  have  been  kept  in  the 
moist,  warm  air  of  a conservatory,  or  the 
sudden  change  may  kill  them.  Scarlet 
Pelargoniums  are  very  strong  when  well 
established,  but  no  flowers  can  be  expected  if 
gas  be  used  freely  ; without  it  the  lovely  varie- 
ties of  English  Ferns  now  to  be  had  at  any  good 
Fern-grower’s  would  look  charming,  Hart’s- 
tongue  especially,  as  it  is  evergreen,  and  the 
crinkled  and  double-tipped  varieties  are  amongst 
the  best.  Greenhouse  Ferns  would  need  more 
heat  in  winter,  and  should  not  be  attempted 
except  in  pots  which  can  be  removed  when  the 
frost  comes  on.  English  Maiden-hair  would 
stand  the  cold,  however,  and  the  black-stemmed 
Devonshire  Fern,  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum, 
is  evergreen,  though  not  large. — J.  L.  R. 

151.— Creepers  for  the  end  wall  of  a 
house. — The  glass  structure  which  covers  this 
is  probably  one  of  the  many  such  without  any 
ventilation  at  the  top,  and  therefore  it  is  almost 
useless  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  If  a sliding 
sash  be  constructed  at  the  top,  however,  all  the 
difficulty  will  vanish,  and  as  it  has  an  excellent 
aspect,  with  the  morning  sun,  many  plants  would 
do  well  there.  Passifloras  would  thrive,  and 
bring  a mass  of  lovely  blossom  all  the  summer. 
The  White  Passion-flower,  Constance  Elliott, 
too,  is  nearly  hardy,  and  the  more  delicate 
kinds  of  Roses,  such  as  Niphetos  and 
Marshal  Niel,  could  be  grown.  Large- 
flowered  Clematis,  too  (of  which  many  hand- 
some varieties  are  to  be  found  in  the  lists 
of  nurserymen)  would  look  very  handsome, 
or  even  a Black  Hamburgh  Vine,  which  could 
be  trained  under  the  glass,  and  with  good 
management  would  ripen  its  crop  without  arti- 
ficial heat.  But  without  the  upper  ventilation 


all  these  will  suffer  when  they  grow  towards  the 
top  of  the  structure,  although  they  may  start 
well  below  and  look  all  right  for  a time.  “ E.  r . 
will  also  have  a damp  wall  inside  unless  the 
ventilating  sash  be  constructed,  if  any  plants 
are  cultivated  in  the  glass  structure.  If  nothing 
else  could  be  done,  it  would  be  well  to  remove 
a pane  of  glass  at  the  top  bodily,  although  this 
would  be  a disadvantage  in  winter.  J.  L.  R. 

129.— Fertilising  Moss.— This  is  very 
useful  for  pot  plants  in  a room.  It  forms  an 
excellent  mulch  (or  slight  covering  to  the  soil), 
invigorating  the  plants,  and  causing  them  to 
make  fine  surface  roots,  and  at  the  same  time 
protecting  them  from  the  sun  s action  through 
the  glass,  which  is  often  very  trying  in  summer. 
It  can  scarcely  be  called  manure,  but  as  a 
covering  for  drainage,  too,  it  should  be  used 
freely,  for  it  nourishes  the  roots  as  well  as 
keeping  the  way  clear  for  the  water  to  escape. 
And  it  can  be  used  alone,  with  sand  or  a little 
loam,  to  grow  bulbs  in  vases,  or  for  Ferns,  as  a 
mixture  with  peat,  loam,  and  sand.  It  is  not 
fully  a substitute  for  earth,  and  only  those 
bulbs  and  plants  which  will  grow  in  water  alone 
should  have  Moss  and  nothing  else.  But  it  is  a 
useful  help  to  the  window  gardener  especially, 
and  being  clean  and  sweet,  is  most  desirable  for 
parlour  work,  where  strong  manures  are  out  of 
place.  Soot-water  can  be  used  with  it. — 
J.  L.  R. 

207.— Pot  plants  fora  sunny  window. 

—Some  of  the  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums  are 
always  popular  ; the  Oak-leaved,  for  instance, 
is  a charming  old  thing,  and  then  the  varie- 
gated variety  of  P.  radula  minor,  Lady  Plymouth, 
is  very  effective  in  winter  or  summer,  and  they  are 
not  difficult  to  keep  in  health  and  are  easily 
propagated.  Other  things  may  come  and  go, 
but  these  remain,  I might  say’,  for  ever,  and 
everybody  should,  at  least,  grow  a few  of  them 
for  a change  in  the  rooms. — E.  H. 

I should  recommend  a Heliotrope  and  a good 

Double  Petunia.  Both  are  easily  grown,  delight  in  sun- 
shine, and  are  very  fragrant.  You  may  either  procure 
young  plants  now  and  grow  them  on  yourself,  or  wart  a 
month  or  so  and  then  purchase  them  in  bloom.— B.  C.  R. 

125.— Flowers  for  a London  veran- 
dah.—If  “ St.  Pancras  ” only  attempts  to  keep 
the  verandah  gay  in  summer  the  smoke  and  fogs, 
which  are  so  fatal  to  plant  life  during  the  winter, 
will  not  seriously  interfere.  Tropteolums  of  all 
ordinary  kinds,  from  the  common  Nasturtium 
to  T.  Firefly  (pure  scarlet),  do  well  in  London, 
and  their  clean-looking  foliage  and  rapid  growth 
makes  them  specially  suitable  for  verandah  work. 
“St.  Pancras”  should  have  large  boxes  at  each 
end,  in  which  the  Common  Virginian  Creeper, 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  and  handsome  Ivies  can  be 
grown,  and  a few  low  boxes  for  the  front  will  be 
useful  with  groups  of  pots  covered  with  \ irgin 
Cork,  and  Moss  can  be  arranged  in  front  of  the 
window.  Handsome  groups  can  also  be  made  at 
each  end  if  the  verandah  be  long,  and  Tropaeo- 
lum  canariense  will  run  up  quickly  and  cover 
any  ironwork  with  its  graceful  wreaths.  Fuch- 
sias are  excellent  for  verandah  work,  and  look 
lovely  peeping  between  the  rails  and  hanging 
over.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  too,  are  invalu- 
able, and  can  be  now  had  with  large  and  bril- 
liant blossoms.  Begonias  might  be  tried,  and 
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Lobelias,  with  their  lovely  blue  and  white  flowers, 
must  not  be  left  out.  Mignonette  should  be 
grown  for  its  fragrance,  and  Scarlet  Pelargo- 
niums will  look  gay  all  the  summer  in  pots. 
Yellow  and  Brown  Calceolarias,  Petunias  in 
variety,  Marguerites,  White  and  Buff  and  early  - 
fioweringChrysanthemums(blossomingin  August 
and  September)  will  all  do  well,  and  pots  of  China 
Asters  look  bright  and  last  well.  But  the  well- 
doing of  all  verandah  plants  depends  largely 
upon  the  care  they  get.  If  the  aspect  be  a hot 
one  the  plants  must  have  special  protection  for 
their  roots,  and  the  sun  must  never  be  allowed 
to  strike  on  their  pots,  for  the  effect  of  this  is  to 
burn  up  and  destroy  all  the  fine  hair-like  roots 
which  cling  to  the  inside  of  the  pot,  and  the 
plant  withers  and  dies.  Double  pots,  with  sand 
between  them,  obviate  this,  or  pieces  of  Cork, 
with  Moss  in  the  interstices,  even  bits  of  woods, 
painted  dark-green,  may  be  used  half-hidden  by 
trailing  plants.  Clever  fingers  will  manage  to 
protect  the  pots  without  any  great  expense. 
Then  plants  surrounded  with  air  as  these  are 
need  more  water  than  others  ; but  it  is  delight- 
ful work  to  supply  it,  giving  them  a thorough 
douche  with  a rosed  pot  every  evening,  not 
much  over  the  blossoms,  but  so  as  to  make  the 
damp  air  rise  from  below  them,  and  so  refresh 
them  after  the  hot  day.  Plants  in  full  bloom 
will  need  another  watering  (in  the  pot  only) 
each  morning  about  eleven,  and  weak,  clear 
liquid-manure  or  soot-water  should  be  given 
them  twice  a week.  The  boxes  must  be  tilled 
with  good,  rich  compost,  which  can  be  bought 
by  tlie  bushel  ready  prepared ; and  a plant 
which  requir.es  a shift  should  be  firmly  potted, 
placing  the  drainage  carefully,  and  keeping  the 
plant  shaded  for  a day  or  two.  Begonias  in 
flaskets  may  be  arranged,  but  the  foliage  does 
not  like  the  full  sun  ; if  the  verandah  be  covered, 
baskets  will  hang  well  beneath  the  roof.  The 
drooping  Begonias  with  double  or  semi-double 
blossoms  should  be  selected. — J.  L.  R. 

127.— Christmas  Roses  in  water.— 

“Beta"  will  find  that  Hellebores  in  water  droopif 
notsupported.  The  flowers  are  seen  to  advantage 
when  placed  in  an  open  bowl.  Make  a founda- 
tion of  box  and  stick  the  flowers  so  as  to  hide 
the  box,  or  else  make  a circle  of  wire  to  fit  the 
bowl,  and  lace  wire  or  string  across  this.  If 
the  flowers  are  put  through  the  openings  of 
the  netting,  they  will  find  sufficient  support. — 
Marie. 

Chinese  Sacred  Lily. — As  there  have 
been  a good  many  enquiries  about  the  above 
over-estimated  plant  in  Gardening  lately,  I 
should  like  to  tell  those  who  have  never  tried, 
that  as  good  an  effect — better,  in  my  opinion — 
can  be  obtained  by  planting  three  good  bulbs  of 
Pol yanthus- Narcissus  in  a bowl  of  shingle  that 
is  kept  constantly  damp.  When  the  Sacred 
Lily  was  new  I had  several,  but  soon  found  out 
that  I could  produce  a better  result  at  a quarter 
the  price,  and  I am  sure  there  is,  at  the  present 
time,  on  each  of  my  three  Narcissus  bulbs  a 
head  of  flowers  three  times  as  large  as  any  that 
ever  appeared  on  the  Sacred  Lily.  What  I 
have  been  describing  makes  a very  ornamental 
dish  at  a most  reasonable  cost.- — J.  T.  T., 
Cheshire. 


247.— A greenhouse  flue,  &e. — I com- 
mend you  for  preferring  a flue  to  a liot-water 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  named,  as  you  will 
find  a flue  much  less  trouble,  although  it  will 
consume  more  fuel.  You  cannot  have  the  fire- 
place and  chimney  at  one  end  ; they  must  be  at 
opposite  ends.  In  such  cases  it  is  usual  to  have 
the  fire  at  the  north  end.  The  bottom  of  the 
fire-place  must  be  18  inches  below  the  ground- 
line to  allow  for  an  ash-pit  and  furnace.  The 
latter  must  be  1 foot  wide,  20  inches  long,  and 
12  inches  deep  ; fire-bars  and  a furnace-door  will, 
of  course,  be  required.  The  flue  should  com- 
mence to  rise  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  fire-bars 
and  continue  to  do  so  until  it  is  carried  inside 
the  house.  The  most  economical  way  of  working 
a flue  is  to  raise  it  above  the  floor  with  bricks 
on  edge.  Get  some  red  tiles,  1 foot  square  and 
I inch  thick,  to  form  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
flue  : commence  by  placing  bricks  on  edge,  so 
that  one  brick  may  form  bearings  for  two  tiles ; 
for  the  sides  of  the  flue  with  two  rows  of  bricks 
on  edge  after  the  bottom  of  the  flue  is  formed 
with  the  tiles,  place  another  tile  on  the  top,  and 
the  flue  is  complete.  The  flue  must,  however, 
rise  as  much  as  9 inches  in  a space  of  20  feet  to 


secure  a proper  draught.  You  must  build  the 
furnace  with  fire-bricks,  and  the  flue  also  until 
it  enters  the  house.  You  had  better  put  in  a 
soot-door  in  the  flue  at  the  bottom  of  the  chim- 
ney for  the  convenience  of  cleaning  out  the  flue. 
A damper  should  also  be  placed  in  a convenient 
place  in  the  chimney.  Use  the  best  mortar 
obtainable,  and  mind  that  the  builder  makes 
the  joints  in  the  flue  thoroughly  well.  With 
regard  to  sinking  the  floor  of  the  house  do  not 
do  so  if  you  can  avoid  it.  ^ ou  will  observe 
from  these  instructions,  if  you  do  do  so,  the  fire- 
place will  have  to  lie  made  still  deeper. — 
J.  C.  C. 
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Conservatory. 

With  the  change  in  the  weather  will  come  fresh  condi- 
tions of  plant  life.  Hitherto  for  a long  time  we  have  been 
worried  about  fires  and  keeping  the  interior  atmosphere 
dry  to  prevent  the  flowers  damping  ; but  with  bright  sun- 
shine one  need  not  fear  spilling  a little  water  on  the  floors. 

On  the  contrary,  in  dry,  bright  weather  the  floors  may 
require  damping  daily  to  supply  the  necessary  humiuitv 
for  clean,  healthy  growth.  See  that  there  are  no  very  dry 
spots  near  the  roots  of  Camellias,  Orange-trees,  or  Acacias 
planted  in  the  borders.  Climbers  also  in  tubs  or  planted 
in  the  borders  will  require  more  moisture.  Roses  will  be 
benefited  by  occasional  applications  of  liquid-manure  ; 
indeed,  all  vigorous  plants  approaching  the  flowering  stage 
will  require  a little  help— generosity  always  pays.  \ enti- 
lation  should  be  given  more  freely,  avoiding  cold  draughts, 
for  we  have  not  yet  left  the  time  of  cold  winds  behind,  and 
as  far  as  possible  all  watering  and  syringing  should  be  done 
in  the  morning.  Above  all  things,  do  not  crowd.  Most 
plants  are  now  growing  rapidly,  and  require  frequent 
rearrangement  to  bring  every  part  of  each  plant  into  the 
best  condition  to  get  its  full  share  of  light.  Simply  turn- 
ing a plant  round  or  changing  its  position  brings  it  under 
a more  favourable  condition  for  growth.  Any  plants 
which  are  growing  freely  may  be  repotted  if  more  root- 
room  is  required  but  is  not  advisable  to  repot  plants  just 
Oil  the  eve  of  flowering.  It  often  leads  to  disorganisation, 
and  it  is  found  better  to  give  the  neceasary  support  by  the 
free  use  of  weak  stimulants.  The  proper  time  for  repot- 
tin0',  as  a general  principle,  is  when  the  plant  has  done 
flovverin°  and  has  just  commenced  to  make  new  growth.  Of 
course,  in  a collection  of  plants  there  are  many  young 
specimens  coming  on  that  will,  if  we  wish  to  grow  them 
on  quickly,  require  perhaps  two  shifts  during  the  season  , 
but  these  are  details  that  can  only  be  decided  in  each  case 
on  the  spot.  There  may  be  special  reasons  for  a general 
repotting,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules.  The  clear- 
in°  away  of  all  plants  as  they  go  out  of  flower  will  make 
room  for  others  coming  on.  Deutzias,  Azaleas,  lticlud- 
ing  Azalea  mollis,  Spineas,  &c.,  will  come  into  bloom 
now  without  much  forcing.  Cinerarias  and  Primulas  will 
still  be  gay,  and  the  early-flowering  Pelargoniums  are 
opening  their  blossoms.  It  has  generally  been  the  custom 
to  delay  taking  cuttings  of  the  show  and  fancy  Pelargo- 
niums till  the  plants  are  cut  down  in  summer  ; but  this  is 
not  necessary,  as  a few  cuttings  maj'  be  taken  am  time 
when  they  can  be  spared,  and  these  early-rooted  cuttings 
will  make  flowering  plants  before  those  struck  in  August, 
and  will  be  much  larger,  and  the  last  condition  has  a value 
with  most  of  us.  We  want  rapid  development  nowadays. 
This  is  not  a waiting  age.  Stake  and  tie  Fuchsias  as  they 
trrovv,  and  pinch  in  gross  shoots  to  induce  a bushy  habit. 
Pyramidal  training  is  the  most  suitable  for  Fuchsias  one 
stake  in  the  centre,  to  which  the  main  stem  is  tied,  with 
sufficient  space  left  between  the  stems,  and  the  stake  for 
growth  will  give  all  needful  support.  Stakes  in  themselves 
are  not  a source  of  ornament,  and  should  be  placed 
they  can  be  hidden  among  graceful  growth.  This 
will  not  be  found  difficult  if  the  subject  is  rightly  grasped, 
and  the  stakes  placed  to  the  plants  in  good  time.  Insects 
must  be  dealt  with  promptly,  and  they  will  then  gi\*e 
much  less  trouble. 

Stovel 

It  will  be  necessary  to  use  thin  shades  on  bright  days, 
but  do  not  be  in  a hurry  with  them  in  the  morning,  nor 
yet  leave  the  blinds  down  longer  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  first  indications  of  distress  must  be  met,  but 
earlv  shading  tends  to  draw  up  and  weaken  growth,  and 
will  injure  the  flowering  capacity  of  such  things  as  Alla- 
mandas,  Dipladenias,  Sc.  The  young  shoots  as  far  as 
possible  of  Allamandas  should  be  trained  near  the  glass  to 
give  firmness  and  strength  to  the  growth.  The  shoots 
when  the  flower-buds  are  formed  can  easily  be  taken  down 
and  arranged  round  the  trainer.  Continue  to  shift  on  young 
specimen  plants  which  are  growing  freely.  This  will  refer 
to  foliage  plants,  Ferns,  &c.  Young  Palms  will  now  be 
growing  freelv,  and  if  there  is  room  for  large  plants  they 
may  be  rushed  ou  rapidly,  though  with  the  most  of  us  the 
problem  to  be  solved  in  the  case  of  Palms  is  to  keep  the 
plants  healthy  in  as  small  pots  as  possible.  To  this  end 
in  potting  small  shifts  are  given,  and  the  drainage  (a  most 
important  matter)  must  be  very  carefully  arranged  so  that 
it  will  not  easily  block  up.  If  anything  goes  wrong  with 
drainage,  the  whole  economy  of  the  plants  soon  gets  out 
of  gear'  and  disappointment  if  not  discomfiture  then  follows 
closely.  Cuttings  of  all  kinds  of  plants  from  which  cut- 
tings can  be  obtained  .will  [strike  freely  now  in  a close 
propagating-ease.  It  is  not  a difficult  matter  when  there 
is  no  regular  propagating-house  to  fit  a small,  close  frame 
over  the  hot-water  "pipes'  that  will  be  exceedingly  useful 
for  propagating  purposes  all  through  the  season.  See 
that  plentv  of  cuttings  are  rooted  now  of  such  plants  as 
Cissus  discolor,  Panicum  variegatum.  and  other  plants  of 
similar  habit  that  will  be  useful  for  draping  baskets  or  to 
hang  over  the  sides  of  shelves. 


♦ In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Wort"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


Unheated  Conservatory. 

In  a very  great  measure  the  owner  of  the  unheated  con- 
servatory will  now  be  master  of  the  situation.  If  he  has 
tried  to  keep  tender  things  by  the  aid  of  paper  or  thin 
covers  he  will  now  be  able  to  separate  the  dead  from  the 
living,  and  to  resuscitate  what  little  life  remains  in  those 
not  too  severely  injured.  But  in  plant  culture  I always 
think  it  is  a thankless  office  to  try  to  bring  back  the 
damaged  and  crippled  plant  to  a pristine  state  of  health. 

It  takes  too  long,  and,  therefore,  I much  prefer  to  grow 
only  such  plants  as  can  bear  uninjured  the  cold  breath  of 
Jack  Frost,  and  the  list  is  by  no  means  a limited  one.  The 
buds  of  a collection  of  Japanese  Azaleas  which  have  been 
kept  in  a cold-house  are  now  swelling  rapidly,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  buds  will  expand  and  be  as  fresh  as  if 
brought  forward  in  heat.  It  is  only  a question  of  waiting 
a little  longer.  Tree-l’monies  will  soon  open  their  gorgeous 
blossoms  ; the  unheated  conservatory  seems  to  supply  just 
the  conditions  they  require.  Again,  the  Indian  Rhodo- 
dendrons will  soon  be  a special  feature.  Lilies  are  shoot- 
ing up  through  the  Cocoa-nut-fibre  covering,  and,  in 
short,  the  unheated  house  will  shortly  be  as  gay  as  where 
much  money  and  labour  have  been  expended  in  keeping  om 
frost. 

Ferns  under  Glass. 

Shade,  warmth,  and  moisture  will  have  immease 
influence  upon  growth  now.  Of  course,  if  the  fernery  is 
in  a northern  position  no  shade  beyond  what  is  afforded 
by  the  aspect  will  be  required.  Where  a house  can  be 
given  up  entirely  to  Ferns  there  will  be  plenty  of  seedlings 
spring  up  spontaneously  to  keep  stock  of  all  the  common 
varieties.  Again,  there  is  another  class  of  Ferns  which 
produce  young  plants  on  the  fronds,  and  their  propagation 
by  this  means  is  easily  accomplished  ; but  there  are  some 
—and  these  not  the  least  interesting— which  will  have  to 
be  increased  by  division,  and  this  is  a very  good  season  for 
the  work.  A’fter  division  the  little  shoots  should  be 
started  in  a close,  shady  place,  where  a little  more  warmth 
can  be  afforded.  It  is  a good  plan  to  have  a low  frame 
fitted  up  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house  to  bring  on 
young  plants.  Without  this  the  work  of  getting  them 
established  will  be  slow.  The  frame  at  other  times  can  be 
used  for  raising  seedlings.  New  baskets  can  be  filled  with 
Ferns  now  with  advantage. 

Propagating-frames. 

Cuttings  of  all  kinds  of  bedding  and  soft-wooded  plants 
generally  will  root  quickly  now  in  a hot-bed  of  the  ordinary 
character,  the  pots  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  sawdust. 
Those  who  still  carry  out  carpet  or  leaf-bedding  will  require 
a good  many  plants  of  such  things  as  Alternantheras, 
Iresine,  &c.,  t,o  make  much  show  ; but  the  propagation  of 
this  class  of  stuff  may  go  on  till  the  middle  of  May,  as  the 
beds  will  not  be  planted  before  the  middle  of  June. 

Window  Gardening. 

Liquid  stimulants  will  be  useful  now  to  Pelargoniums 
and  other  plants  approaching  the  blooming  stage.  Where 
artificials  are  bought  they  may  be  applied  in  small  quan- 
tities—sav  a teaspoonful  to  a 6-inch  pot — in  a powdered 
state,  and  watered  in  immediately.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  a valuable  stimulant,  but  should  be  used  care- 
fully, and  if  in  a dry  state  should  be  watered  in  imme- 
diately. It  may  be  given  to  Ferns  which  have  lost  colour 
to  deepen  the  g’reen  of  the  fronds.  Spiraeas  coming  into 
bloom  should  stand  in  a pan  with  an  inch  or  two  of 
water  in  the  bottom.  Repot  Scarborough  Lilies  if  neces- 
sary.  These  are  very  effective  window-plants  when  rightly 
managed.  One  of  the  chief  points  to  be  observed  is  to 
ripen  the  bulbs  thoroughly  in  the  open  air  in  August. 
Continue  to  propagate  any  plants  from  cuttings,  and  keep 
down  insects  by  giving  up  five  minutes  a day  to  picking 
off  stray  insects.  This  will  save  fumigating. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

The  beds  and  borders  are  now  in  nice  condition  for  sow- 
ing hardy  annuals.  Sowing  plentifully  of  annuals  is  a 
cheap  and  interesting  way  of  getting  up  a gay  garden. 
Among  the  showiest  things  are  Oodetias,  Candytufts 
Calliopsis  tinctoria,  Chrysanthemums,  especially  the  tri 
color  varieties  ; Clarkias’  of  sorts,  Eschscholtzia,  Cilia  tri 
color,  Gvpsophila  elegans,  Larkspurs,  double  and  single  ; 
Lupins  of  sorts,  I.inum,  scarlet ; Love-lies-bleeding  ; for 
backgrounds : Malope  grandiflora,  Matthiola  bicornis, 
and  Night-scented  Stock,  very  sweet  when  the  sun  goes 
down.  For  town  gardens  the  Nasturtiums  are  indispens- 
able, especially  ill  dry,  poor  spots  ; Phacelia  campanu- 
laria,  very  pretty  blue  flower,  splendid  bee  plant  ; Nigella 
hispanica,  Nemophila  insignis,  N.  maculata,  Poppies  of 
sorts,  Sunflowers  for  backs  of  borders,  Yiscara  oculata. 
Whitlavia  grandiflora.  For  edgings  sow  Virginian  Stock, 
crimson  and  white  ; Saponaria  calabrica,  pink  and  white  ; 
Limnanthes  Douglassi,  white  and  yellow  ; Leptosiphon 
densiflorus  albus,  white  ; Kaulfussia  amelloides,  blue. 
Cover  all  small  seeds  lightly,  and  press  the  patch  down 
with  the  back  of  the  spade.  The  height  is  usually  given 
on  the  packets,  so  I need  not  take  up  space  here  by  going 
into  that.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  when  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition  there  is  generally  a good  crop  of  plants.  Keep 
the  hoe  going  freely  among  beds  and  borders.  The  Roses 
in  even  late  districts  may  now  be  pruned.  Growth  will 
soon  be  active  now.  Rub  off  all  shoots  from  last  year's 
budded  Briers.  Briers  which  have  been  budded  and  failed 
should  be  cut  back  close  home.  Plants  which  throw  out  very 
strong  shoots  are  not  so  good  for  budding  as  those  which 
are  less  strong.  When  Briers  are  too  gross  it  is  a good 
plan  to  take  them  up  and  replant.  Of  course,  it  is  only 
those  the  buds  of  which  have  failed  to  grow  that  get  out 
of  hand.  The  Grass  on  sheltered  lawn  has  begun  to  grow, 
and  where  high  keeping  is  aimed  at  run  over  it  with  a 
heavy  roller  and  put  the  mowing-machine  to  work,  keep- 
ing the  cutters  well  up  so  that  there  may  be  something  to 
cover  the  roots  of  the  Grasses  should  the  summer  be  hot. 
Plant  Gladioli,  covering  3 inches  deep.  Evergreens  may  be 
moved  safely  now. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries  will  go  on  splendidly  now.  Pinch  off  all 
blossoms,  as  it  is  better  than  to  let  the  plants  fruit  this 
vear  when  planted  in  spring.  It  is  true  I have  let  spring 
set-out  plants  fruit,  but  I always  considered  it  bad  policy 
unless  the  plants  were  much  above  the  average  in  strength. 
For  instance,  where  the  plants  had  been  layered  at  the 
same  time  wfith  those  prepared  for  forcing,  and  planted 
out  in  March  or  early  in  April,  they  will  produce  a mode- 
rate crop  of  fine  fruit.  Strawberry-beds  may  be  mulched 
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Ilvitll  long  manure,  llrsto  hoeing  and  raking  the  surface  ol 
he  ground  between  the  rows.  A little  soot  and  lime  may 
he  dusted  over  the  beds  with  advantage  to  make  the  slugs 
vnd  snails  uncomfortable.  Select  a fine  mild  week  to  ovor- 
luaul  the  oolleotion  of  Pines.  II'  the  plants  arc  grown  in 
loots  the  whole  must  be  taken  out  of  the  plunging-bed,  and 
[whilst  one  set  of  men  are  changing  or  renewing  a part  of 
‘the  plunging  material  and  getting  the  beds  into  condition 
egain,  others  will  be  doing  the  necessary  potting  or  top- 
lilressmg,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  returned  to  the  bed  as 
soon  as’  possible.  Pines  do  not  take  much  harm  from  a 
few  hours’  exposure  on  a lino  day.  Any  plants  which 
.have  lost  colour  through  ovenvatering  had  better  be  shaken 
out,  all  the  dead  roots  and  a few  inches  of  the  root-stalk 
dressed  off,  removing  at  the  same  time  a few  of  the  bottom 
lleaves,  and  then  transferring  the  disrooted  plant  to  a 
smaller  pot,  afterwards  plunging  it  in  a brisk  bottom-heat. 
[Though  such  disrooteu  plants  do  not  attain  to  the  very 
highest  development,  they  will  if  kept  moving  on  the 
right  track  produce  useful  fruit  Water  very  carefully 
after  repotting  till  the  roots  are  working  freely  in  the  new 
soil.  Use  the  syringe  daily,  and  apply  a thin  9hade  for  a 
few  hours  when  the  sun  is  hot.  Close  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and  saturate  atmosphere.  The  verj  latest  Peaches 
in  the  Orchard-house  will  now  be  in  bloom,  and  in  many 
instances  set.  Usually  a t.ap  here  and  there  on  the  trellis 
(will  cause  the  flowers  to  set  without  any  further  trouble  if 
the  trees  are  in  condition.  In  damp,  cold  weather  I should 
Hot  use  the  syringe  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  but  in 
bright  weather  a dash  with  the  syringe  i9  beneficial  if  the 
the  trees  get  dry  before  night. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

There  will  be  a scarcity  of  Greens  this  spring.  The 
Broccoli  have  been  hit  very  hard,  and  in  many  gardens  a 
good  portion  of  the  stock  has  been  killed  by  the  severe 
weather.  It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  make  the 
most  of  all  plants  raised  under  glass,  such  as  Cabbages  and 
Cauliflowers,  planting  them  out  in  warm  situations  to  get 
them  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Encourage  young  Cab- 
bages by  stirring  the  soil  and  drawing  a little  up  round 
the  plants  to  stimulate  growth.  Main-crop  Potatoes  may 
be  planted  now.  Magnum  Bonum  is  still  largely  grown, 
and  it  is  profitable  where  the  soil  suits  it.  Imperator  was 
one  of  the  best  main-crop  sorts  I grewlast;  it  israthercoarse 
in  appearance,  but  it  is  free  from  disease,  cooks  well,  and 
a splendid  cropper.  Reading  Hero  and  Sutton’s  Early 
Regent  are  good  varieties  generally,  but  Potatoes  vary 
both  in  quality  and  crop  on  different  soils,  so  in  a great 
measure  growers  in  different  localities  have  to  find  out 
what  suits  their  land  best.  The  most  useful  Potatoes  for 
garden  culture  are  second  earlies,  such  as  Myatt’s  Prolific 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Very  few  gardens  are  large  enough 
to  grow  late  Potatoes  without  sacrificing  other  kinds  of 
vegetables,  and  I always  find  that  Potatoes  for  late  use 
can  be  bought  cheaper  at  lifting  time  from  the  fields  than 
they  can  be  grown  at  home  in  the  garden.  Of  course, 
where  the  garden  is  large  enough  to  produce  a winter 
supply,  sufficient  for  that  purpose  may  be  planted.  It  is  a 
good  plan  when  convenient  to  obtain  a change  of  seed 
from  a different  soil  and  climate.  I have  found  the  best 
results  follow  the  use  of  Scotch  seed  Potatoes.  The  effect 
of  a change  of  seed  will  continue  for  about  three  years, 
but  the  result  will  not  be  so  good  the  third  year  as  the 
first  and  second.  Where  birds  or  mice  are  troublesome, 
either  cover  the  seeds  with  red  lead  after  damping  them 
to  make  the  lead  adhere,  or  mix  a little  paraffin-oil  with 
the  seeds  ju9t  previous  to  sowing  them.  This  ig  better  and 
safer  than  soaking  the  seeds  in  paraffin-oil.  Sow  Spinach 
fortnightly  now.  It  is  often  sown  between  rows  of  Pea9. 
Turnips  also  must  be  sown  in  small  quantities  till  the 
middle  of  May.  Sow  a few  seeds  of  Green  or  White  Cos 
and  Tom  Thumb  Cabbage  Lettuces  every  three  weeks  or 
so ; Radishes  every  ten  days  or  fortnight.  The  French 
Breakfast  is  a good  variety  to  sow  now  and  onwards.  Sow 
Asparagus  and  plant  cuttings  of  Seakale  to  raise  plants 
for  lorcing  E.  Hobday. 


needed  in  the  greenhouse  now,  especially  on  sunny  days, 
and  the  syringe  must  be  freely  used  about  twice  daily  also, 
exoept  when  the  weather  is  dull,  fuchsias,  Geraniums, 
and  other  plants  in  windows  maybe  repotted,  but  keep 
them  rather  short  of  water  for  a time  afterwards  until  the 
roots  begin  to  work  again.  P-  t!.  «■ 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  April  ‘2nd 
to  April  9th. 

Moved  bedding  “Geraniums”  and  other  plants  from 
vineries  and  Peach-houses  to  cold  pits  and  frames,  where 
they  will  be  quite  safe  with  a mat  over  at  night.  One 
like's  to  get  the  fruit  forcing-house  pretty  clear  now,  to 
let  the  sun  shine  through  on  the  borders  a little.  Shifted 
on  White  and  Yellow  Marguerites  to  get  them  strong  for 
window-boxes  and  other  purposes  where  such  plants  will 
be  desirable.  Sowed  Cucumbers  and  Melons  to  fill  pits  and 
frames  when  the  bedding-plants  go  out,  I always  try 
to  fill  every  bit  of  space  under  glass  with  some  profitable 
crop.  Rearranged  herb-beds,  dividing  Tarragon,  Mint, 
&e.,  and  making  new  beds.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Sage  and 
Thyme.  Made  a new  bed  of  Sorrel.  Sowed  Chervil. 
Pricked  off  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Celery  . Sowed  Red 
Celery  in  an  outside  border  for  late  crop.  The  longer 
this  sowing  is  delayed  in  a reasonable  way  the  longer  it 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Now'  that  the  spring  equinox  is  past  things  are  beginning 
to  move  in  earnest,  under  glass,  at  least,  though  the  harsh 
cold  winds  and  frosty  nights  still  retard  growth  in  the 
open  considerably'.  This  month  is  the  great  planting  and 
sowing  time  of  the  whole  year,  and  more  so  in  town 
gardens  than  elsewhere.  Hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  ever- 
green or  deciduous,  may  be  planted  now  with  good  effect ; 
but  take  care  not  to  expose  the  roots  either  to  cold,  dry 
winds  or  hot  sunshine  for  more  than  a few  minutes  ; or, 
indeed,  not  at  all  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Herbaceous  plants 
of  all  kinds  may  also  go  in  now,  and  the  sooner  the  better, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  such  as  make  growth  and  flower 
early.  Give  them  rich  and  well-worked  soil,  and,  in  case 
of  a dry  time  supervening,  water  must  be  supplied  to  the 
roots,  at  least,  until  the  plants  become  established  and  can 
shift  for  themselves.  Such  watering  is  best  done  in  the 
forenoon  now,  so  that  the  ground  may  get  a little  dry  and 
warm  again  before  night.  Large  clumps  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Michaelmas  Daisies,  Perennial  Sunflowers,  &c.,  may' 
still  be  divided  and  transplanted  ; after  the  second  or 
third  year  the  centre  growths  become  starved  and  weak, 
hence  this  operation  must  be  performed  rather  frequently 
if  plenty  of  fine  flowers  are  to  be  had.  Christmas  Roses 
and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  also  should  be  divided  and  freshly 
planted  now,  though,  unless  the  beds  are  overcrowded 
or  starved,  both  these  charming  subjects  succeed  best 
when  seldom  disturbed,  a little  fresh  nourishment  being 
given  by  means  of  a top-dressing  of  leaf-mould  or  very  old 
and  decayed  manure  annually.  This  also  should  be  done 
just  as  the  fresh  growth  is  commencing.  Plant  bulbs  of 
Gladioli,  also  choice  varieties  of  Iris,  which  are  among  the 
very  best  of  town  plants,  and  Tigridias  mav  be  got  in 
shortly  on  a sheltered  and  sunny  border.  Hardy  annuals 
may'  be  sown  now  in  plenty,  and  those  of  a more  or  less 
tender  nature  must  be  started  at  once  under  glass  in  a 
very'  gentle  heat,  or  even  in  a cold  frame  in  a sunny  corner 
will  do  if  well  matted  up  on  cold  nights.  Prick  off  seedling 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  others  of  their  class  as  soon  as 
the  tiny  plants  can  be  handled,  and  keep  them  moderately 
warm  and  close  for  a time  afterwards.  Pot  off  cuttings  of 
Dahlias  as  soon  as  rooted  ; more  may  still  be  kept  in,  and, 
if  not  wanted  for  planting  out,  will  make  nice  poUroots 
for  next  season.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  strike  such 
things  as  Coleus,  Alternantheras,  and  even  Fuchsias  and 
Heliotropes,  &c.,  for  bedding  out.  Plenty  of  water  will  be 


Flowering-shoots  of  Plumbago  capensis. 


will  remain  without  running  to  seed  ; but  if  sown  after 
April  the  plants  do  not  get  large  enough  to  be  useful, 
except  for  flavouring  purposes.  I have  sown  a light  in  a 
small  frame  where  there  is  a little  heat  with  the  Turnip- 
rooted  Celery  (Celeriac).  The  plants  will  be  pricked  off 
and  set  out  in  June  on  good  land  in  rows  18  inches  to 
2 feet  apart.  I have  sometimes  seen  these  plants  earthed 
up,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  Plenty  of  moisture  is  bene- 
ficial in  giving  increased  size  to  the  Turnips,  which  form 
just  above  the  roots  in  the  stem  of  the  plant.  Good  King 
Henry  will  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  sets  are  on  the  move. 
Shall  plant  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  and  scatter  a little 
compost  or  short  manure  among  the  plants  as  a mulch 
when  planting  is  finished.  Repotted  Heaths,  Epacrises, 
and  a few  other  hard-wooded  plants,  which  do  best  in 
peat ; good  drainage  and  firm  potting  are  among  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Top-dre9sed  Melons  in  houses, 
using  good  loam,  adding  a sprinkling  of  soot,  keeping  a 
good  look-out  for  wire-worms,  and  as  the  soil  is  not  free 
from  wire-worms,  the  further  precaution  is  taken  of 
placing  baits  of  Carrots  and  Potatoes  on  the  stirface  of  the 
beds  of  soil  to  attract  the  insects.  These  baits  are  exam- 
ined daily'  to  kill  the  pests,  and  to  prove  the  value  of 
these  baits  I may  say  that  even  in' soil  where  a bright' look- 
out was  kept  getting  it  ready  for  the  plants,  several  wire- 
worms  have  been  found  in  the  Potatoes.  Sowed  more 
Peas,  the  kinds  being- Abundance  and  Duke  of  Albany. 
Planted  another  small  pit  with  Ne  Plus  Ultra  French 
Beans  ; this  is  the  last  planting  we  shall  have  under  glass. 
Planted  out  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  Sowed 
Basil,  Sweet  Marjoram,  and  Summer  Savory  under  glass 


for  planting  out  by. and -bye.  A1»°  planted  a couple  of 
dozen  small  }>oIh  with  seeds  of  the  New  Zealand  Spinach, 
Moved  on  more  Strawberries  in  pots,  the  kinds  bein'" 
President  and  Hir  . I.  Paxton.  Disbudded  Peaches  in  late 
houses  ; blossoms  are  well  set,  and  the  syringe  or  engine 
will  he  set  to  work  every  bright  day  now.  My  custom  is 
to  close  the  house  every  bright  day  about  3.30  p.ni.  andpve 
the  trees  a iroocl  damping  with  rain-water  which  has  stood 
all  day  in  a tank  in  the  house.  The  synnKini'  must  be 
done  early  enough  for  the  foliage  to  get  dry  before  nighty 
as  if  the  drops  of  moisture  remain  on  the  leaves  the  lattei 
will  suffer.  The  conservatory  is  very  bright  now  with  Azaleas, 
Deutzias,  Genistas,  Freesias,  and  the  last  of  the  bulbs. 
Groups  of  Azalea  mollis,  surrounded  with  Ferns,  are  ver\ 
bright.  Touched  the  blossoms  of  some  good  Primulas 
with  the  camel’s-hair  pencil,  to  induce  the  flowers  to  set 
and  produce  seeds.  The  same  course  has  been  adopted 
with  Cyclamens,  with  fairly  good  results.  Moved  Her- 
baceous Calceolarias  to  a north  house  ; the  leaves  lose  colour 
if  exposed  to  bright  sunshine.  Shifted  on  young  Palms, 
chiefly  warm-house  species,  hut  I think  all  Palms,  even 
those  which  can  be  grown  in  cool-houses,  will  pay  for  a 
little  extra  warmth  when  young.  Sowed  seeds  of  Arana 
Sieboldi  and  Dracama  indivisa  lineata.  Finished  planting 
Carnations  which  have  been  kept  in  cold  frame  through 
the  winter.  Also  planted  out  the  last  of  the  Hollyhocks. 
We  are  rather  later  than  usual  with  this  work.  Sowed  a 
collection  of  hardy  annuals,  and  planted  out  alpine  plants 
which  have  been  wintered  in  pots. 

INDOOR  PLANTS. 

NOTES  ON  PLUMBAGOS. 

The  pretty  P.  capensis  (here  figured)  is  usually 
grown  (planted  out)  as  a climber,  but  it  may  be 
flowered  well  as  a dwarf  bush,  and  it  also  makes 
a very  useful  pot  plant.  The  beautiful  soft 
azure- blue  flowers  are  always  acceptable.  Cut- 
tings put  in  in  March  and  now  will  speedily 
make  nice  flowering  plants.  By  placing  an  old 
cut-back  plant  at  once  in  a little  extra  warmth 
cuttings  may  soon  be  bad.  The  soft  young 
shoots  will  root  freely  if  placed  in  a close 
propagating-case,  w’here  there  is  a little  bottom  - 
heat.  The  cuttings  may  be  taken  off  close  to 
the  old  wood,  and  should  be  put  in  light,  sandy 
soil  at  a sufficient  depth  to  keep  them  firm.  As 
soon  as  sufficiently  rooted  they  should  be  potted 
off  singly,  and  may  then  be  grown  on  in  a warm 
temperature.  They  will  require  stopping  from 
time  to  time  until  they  have  formed  good  bushy 
plants.  After  the  final  stopping  the  plants 
should  be  grown  on  in  a light  and  open  position, 
and  they  may  be  flowered  well  in  5-inch  pots. 
The  pure-white  variety,  P.  capensis  alba,  is 
good  companion  for  the  above,  differing  only  in 
the  colour  of  its  flowers,  and  it,  therefore, 
requires  the  same  treatment.  P.  rosea  is  a 
distinct  species,  very  useful  for  winter  flowering, 
and  it  should  be  more  extensively  grown  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time.  During  the  summer  it 
may  be  grown  in  the  same  temperature  as  P. 
capensis,  but  it  requires  the  warmth  of  a stove- 
house  to  flower  it  well  in  winter.  It  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  from  side-shoots,  which 
should  be  rather  firm  before  being  taken  off. 
They  should  be  put  in  singly  in  small  pots,  and 
kept  quite  close  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the 
propagating-pit.  Very  little  water  should  be 
given  until  the  cuttings  are  callused,  after 
which  they  may  be  kept  fairly  moist.  The  plants 
should  be  potted  on  as  soon  as  well  established, 
using  a light  and  fairly  rich  compost.  A. 

136.— Greenhouse  plants  of  easy 
Culture.— “ Cleveland”  will  find  the  following 
a good  selection,  and  all  are  of  easy  growth  : 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums  (various),  Petunias 
(double  and  single  varieties),  Hydrangeas,  Di- 
placus  glutinosus,  Cytisus  racemosus,  Plumbago 
capensis,  Abutilons,  Lonicera  semperflorens, 
Tuberous  Begonias,  Thunbergia  alata,  Helio- 
tropes, Balsams,  Lobelias,  and  Harrison’s  Musk. 

— S.  P. 

217.  — Treatment  of  Azaleas.  — The 

plants  have  got  a little  disorganised,  and  possibly 
the  ripening  of  the  wood  was  not  perfect,  but  in 
a collection  of  Azaleas  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  one  or  two  that  start  into  growth 
before  the  blossoms  expand.  Some  plants  seem 
more  excitable  than  others,  or  they  rest  im- 
perfectly. I don’t  know  that  this  premature 
growth  is  hurtful.  If  it  is  picked  off  the  bloom- 
ing next  year  will  be  later,  and  the  young  green 
leaves  seem  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  blos- 
som. I think  I should  let  the  young  shoots 
remain  arid  compensate  the  plants  by  giving  a 
stimulant,  such  as  weak  guano- water,  or  any  of 
the  artificials  sold  for  the  purpose.  If  the  young 
shoots  are  picked  off  the  chances  are  there  w ill 
be  some  to  want  for  another  break.  If  the 
plants  are  healthy  no  buds  will  break  into  blos- 
som if  liquid-manure  is  given. — E.  H. 
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■228.— Heating  a greenhouse.— The  best 
way  would  doubtless  be  to  run  a pair  of  3-inch 
or  4-inch  pipes  flow  and  return  along  each  side 
the  pathway,  under  the  stage,  heated  by  means 
of  one  of  the  numerous  small,  independent  boilers 
on  the  slow-combustion  principle.  A No.  3 
“ Star  ” or  “ Gem  ” boiler  would  do  it  well,  and 
the  whole  would  cost  about  £8,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  fixing.  A flue  would  come  much  cheaper 
in  the  first  place,  and  answer  nearly  as  well. 
Run  it  along  one  side,  across  the  end,  and  down 
the  other,  the  first  part  being  of  brick,  9 inches 
square,  and  the  return  formed  of  6-inch  glazed 
drain-pipes.— B.  C.  R. 

227.—“  Loughborough  ” boiler.  — No, 

the  No.  1 size  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  for 
more  than  four  or  five  hours  without  attention. 

I have  one,  of  which  I came  into  possession  acci- 
dentally some  time  ago,  and  though  it  has  only 
about  30  feet  of  4-inch  piping  to  work,  it  is  the 
most  troublesome  boiler  I ever  had  to  do  with. 
Though  made  up  carefully  at  1 I to  11.30  p.m. 
each  night,  the  fire  is  hardly  ever  alight  at  7 
next  morning.  The  larger  sizes  are  a little  better, 
of  course,  but  nothing  to  boast  of,  and  “ Boiler” 
will  find  one  of  the  upright,  cylindrical  shape, 
such  as  the  “Star”  or  “Gem,”  which  feed  at 
the  top,  far  less  troublesome  and  more  satisfac- 
tory in  every  way,  especially  those  with  an  ex- 
tended top-feeder  (of  the  smaller  sizes).  But 
even  of  these,  or  of  any  other  make,  I cannot 
recommend  the  smallest  sizes — the  body  of  fire 
is  not  large  enough  to  remain  alight  for  more 
than  five  or  six  hours  at  the  outside. — B.  C.  R. 

202.— Treatment  of  an  Hedychium. 

— The  plant  in  question  appears  to  be  doing  so 
well  that  I do  not  think  anyone  can  help  you 
much.  I may,  however,  say  that  it  is  a strong- 
rooting subject,  and  unless  it  has  a fairly  large 
pot  it  will  require  a lot  of  water  up  to  the  time 
it  comes  into  flower.  Keep  the  plant  well  up 
to  the  light,  and  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the 
house.  A month  after  the  flowers  fade  give  it 
a large.’  pot,  if  it  requires,  and  do  not  get  im- 
patient if  the  beautiful  heads  of  flowers  do  not 
develop  as  fast  as  you  think  they  should  do. 
When  well  cultivated  it  is  a stately  plant,  and 
an  ornament  to  any  house  in  the  summer  months. 
— J.  C.  C. 

240.  — Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  exhi- 
bition.—Good  specimens  may  be  grown  in 
8-inch,  8^-inch,  or  9-inch  pots,  this  last  being 
usually  given  as  the  limit  in  the  prize  schedule 
of  shows.  With  liberal  treatment  fine  bush- 
shaped  specimens,  with  ten  or  a dozen  large 
trusses  apiece,  may  be  obtained  by  July  from 
strong  cuttings  struck  early  the  previous 
autumn.  For  these  8-inch  pots  would  be  large 
enough,  but  if  very  large  plants  are  wanted  it 
would  be  better  to  make  use  of  older  ones — say 
those  rooted  in  the  spring  of  the  previous  year. 
Drain  the  pots  well,  make  the  soil  firm,  and  use 
a fair  proportion  of  finely-crushed  bones  in  some 
form  mixed  in  the  soil.  Ventilate  freely  as  soon 
as  the  weather  gets  warm,  and  give  no  shade  (or 
not  more  than  just  a dash  of  whitewash  over 
the  glass  in  very  bright  weather)  until  the 
trusses  begin  to  expand,  when  a little  (movable 
if  possible)  will  assist  greatly  in  the  development 
of  fine  blooms.  For  specimen  plants,  twice  or 
three  times  as  many  as  are  to  be  exhibited  ought 
to  be  grown,  so  as  to  be  able  to  select  only  the 
best.  Plants  for  producing  cut  trusses  may  be 
grown  in  5-inch  or  6-incli  pots.  Pinch  out  the 
point  of  the  shoot  when  a promising  truss 
appears,  at  one  leaf  beyond  it,  so  as  to  throw 
all  the  strength  into  the  bloom.  Lord  Brassey 
(crimson),  Mrs.  Wildsmith  (pink),  Duchess  of 
Fife  (blush),  Beauty  of  Kent  (salmon),  Miller’s 
Favourite  and  Hyacinth  (scarlet),  and  the 
Swanley  Single  White  or  Amy  Amphlett  (white) 
are  among  the  very  best  single  Zonals,  and 
Raspail  and  Turtle’s  Surprise  (scarlet),  Grand 
Chan.  Faideherbe  (crimson),  Rosea  superba 
(pink),  Beauti  Poitcoin,  Gloire  de  France,  and 
Mine.  Hoote  (shades  of  salmon),  Swanley  Double 
White,  and  Mine.  Leon  Dalloy  first-rate  doubles. 
The  plants  must  be  grown  in  the  south  house, 
as  they  need  all  the  sun  they  can  get,  but  the 
other  may  be  useful  to  retard  the  blooms. — 
B.  C.  R. 

216.— Treatment  of  Fuchsias.— Move  the  Fuch- 
sias to  a lighter  position,  and  when  the  growth  gets 
hardened  a little  pinch  or  cut  into  shape.  The  repotting 
may  either  be  done  before  pruning  or  after  ; but  on  the 
principle  of  not  giving  too  many  checks  at  once,  it  is  better 
not  to  prune  and  repot  at  the  same  time. — E.  H. 


CHOICE  WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Euphorbia  jacquini#:flora,  sys.  E. 
fulcess. 

Many  years  ago  I visited  the  gardens  at  Eaton 
Hall,  near  Chester,  and  I shall  never  forget  the 
favourable  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  a 
splendid  display  of  the  above  old-fashioned  and 
familiar  winter-flowering  plant  which  I saw 
finely  in  bloom  there.  I remember  the  plants 
were  growing  in  one  of  the  houses  or  pits  in 
a border  against  a wall,  and  no  doubt  if  extra 
fine  branchlets  of  bloom  are  desired,  and  the 
necessary  convenience  is  available,  this  is  the 
most  successful  way  of  growing  this  Euphorbia. 
One  serious  drawback  this  method  of  culture 
has  is  that  for  house  decoration  the  plant  grown 
in  this  way  is  practically  useless,  as  it  can  only 
be  used  for  cutting  from,  and,  as  most  gardeners 
are  aware,  the  flowers,  and  especially  the  foliage, 
soon  wither  when  cut.  But  this  fault  may  be 
somewhat  mitigated  by  searing  the  cut  shoot 
with  ahot  iron  to  seal  up  the  sap  vessels.  Pre- 
vious to  this  occasion  I had  only  seen  this  plant 
as  it  is  usually  represented  in  gardens,  in  the 
shape  of  a few  miserable  subjects  denuded  of 
foliage,  and  with  a short  spray  of  bloom  at  the 
end  perhaps  5 inches  or  6 inches  long.  I wish  I 
could  convey  to  the  minds  of  readers  of  Gar- 
dening who  have  up  to  now  neglected  its  growth 
the  beautiful  and  striking  effect  produced  by 
100  or  more  plants  when  successfully  grown,  and 


Flowering-shoot  of  Euphorbia  jacquini;ertora. 


that  at  a period  of  the  year  from  December  to 
March,  when  bright  flowers  are  most  appre- 
ciated. Perhaps  I can  scarcely  do  so  in  a more 
forcible  manner  than  by  saying  that  it  is  quite 
as  effective,  if  not  more  so,  than  its  popular 
relative  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  and  quite 
as  easily  grown.  When  the  convenience  of  a 
border  for  planting  out  is  not  obtainable,  and  it 
will  not  be  in  eighteen  gardens  out  of  twenty, 
excellent  results  may  be  obtained  from  its  cul- 
ture in  pots,  as  you  will,  I think,  admit  from  the 
sample  sprays  sent  herewith.  These  flowers 
have  been  fully  expanded  since  the  middle  of 
December,  and  have  been  grown  in  a house, 
the  temperature  of  which  frequently  falls  as  low 
as  45  degs.  The  cuttings  were  struck  in  March 
and  April  last.  In  describing 

The  culture  adopted  here,  and  which 
scarcely  ever  fails,  I cannot  do  better  than 
begin  the  course  of  treatment  at  the  time  of 
writing,  in  March.  The  plants  will  now  soon 
have  ceased  flowering,  when  they  must  have  a 
period  of  rest  for  about  two  months,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  may  be  placed  on  their  sides 
in  any  structure  with  a temperature  of  about 
45  degs. , and  water  must  be  entirely  withheld. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  plants  should  be 
introduced  into  a brisk  heat  (from  70  degs.  to 
85  degs.  by  day)  with  the  stems  intact,  and 
young  shoots  will  soon  issue  from  the  top  part 
of  the  shoots.  These  cuttings,  when  about 
3 inches  long,  should  be  cut  off'  with  a portion 


of  the  old  stem  to  each,  and  inserted  singly 
into  the  smallest  procurable  pots  in  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  sand,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, and  plunged  in  a bottom-heat  of  80  degs. 
or  85  degs.,  with  bell  or  hand-glasses  placed 
over  them,  leaving  a little  air  on  night 
and  day  to  prevent  damping.  As  the  result 
of  cutting  off  a portion  of  the  old  stem 
with  the  first  batch  of  cuttings,  other  shoots 
will  issue  lower  down  the  stem.  These  may  be 
taken  off  when  large  enough  and  propagated 
like  the  others.  Immediately  the  plants  are 
well  rooted  and  in  a condition  to  stand  more 
light  and  air  they  should  be  removed  to  a shelf 
near  the  glass,  but  they  should  still  have  a 
moist  atmosphere  and  brisk  heat,  but  less  shade. 
In  this  position,  and  with  good  attention,  they 
will  soon  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  when  they 
should  be  re-shifted  into  their  flowering  pots — 
the  strongest  cuttings  into  6-inch  pots,  and  the 
weaker  ones  into  proportionately  smaller  ones. 
In  potting,  special  care  should  be  exercised  not 
to  disturb  the  roots  in  any  way,  but  to  pot 
the  ball  as  turned  out  from  the  previous  pot.  It 
is  important  to  observe  this  precaution,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  more  often  the  cause  of 
failure  than  any  other  mistake  in  practice.  The 
plants,  after  their  final  potting,  should  still  have 
the  benefit  of  brisk  heat  in  a light  house  or  pit 
in  a position  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  where 
they  may  receive  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture 
with  a fair  amount  of  sunshine.  I say  a fair 
amount  of  the  latter  in  order  to  suggest  to  the 
cultivator  that  shade  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  very  hot  weather  is 
beneficial,  but  must  be  entirely  dispensed  with 
not  later  than  the  end  of  August,  as  it  is 
essential  that  the  latest  growth  made  should  be 
well  matured,  as  on  this  in  a great  measure  de- 
pends the  size  of  the  spray  of  bloom.  When  the 
pots 

After  the  final  potting  are  well  filled  with 
roots,  a slight  dusting  of  some  plant  fertiliser, 
such  as  Thomson’s  or  Standen’s,  should  be 
applied  once  or  twice  in  a fortnight  up  to  the 
time  the  flowers  are  fully  developed,  but  not 
afterwards,  and  the  plants  should  be  freely 
syringed  at  least  twice  a day  morning  and  after- 
noon, not  so  much  to  keep  down  insect  enemies, 
as  this  plant  has  few,  as  to  encourage  free  and 
healthy  growth  of  leaf  and  stem,  without 
which  it  is  useless  to  look  for  fine  sprays  of 
bloom.  The  best  sprays  are  produced  on  plants 
grown  with  a single  stem,  and  this  is  the  way  I 
prefer  to  grow  them,  but  several  smaller  sprays 
may  be  had  on  a plant  by  stopping  the  shoot 
about  the  end  of  July  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
grow  on,  and  larger  plants  or  bushes  may  be 
grown  if  desired  by  potting  the  old  plants  on 
and  allowing  all  the  shoots  to  grow  instead  of 
removing  them  for  cuttings  ; but  in  my  opinion 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  following  the 
former  treatment.  The  compost  I find  to  suit 
this  plant  well  is  two  parts  of  good  peat,  two 
parts  loam,  and  one  part  sand,  with  ample 
drainage.  Mona. 

211.— Double  Red  Chinese  Primulas 

— If  you  refer  to  the  named  or  fully  double 
varieties  that  are  raised  from  cuttings  I should 
advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
I have  known  several  skilled  cultivators  take 
them  up,  both  for  pleasure  and  for  sale,  but 
never  one  yet  who  could  do  anything  with 
them.  But'  get  a packet  of  seed  from  a good 
firm,  sow  it  at  once,  and  you  will  get  a batch 
of  plants  with  beautiful  semi-double  blossoms 
that  will  grow  and  bloom  profusely  with  much 
less  care  than  the  old  double  white,  and  but 
little  more  than  the  ordinarv  single  forms. — 
B.  C.  R. 

195.— Shading  for  the  roof  of  a con- 
servatory.— I find  nothing  to  equal  flour  and 
water.  It  does  not  wash  off  easily,  and  yet  is 
not  much  trouble  to  remove  when  no  longer  re- 
quired,  while  on  wet  days  it  becomes  semi 
transparent,  and  permits  more  light  to  enter 
than  anything  else.  A violet-tinted  glass  or 
other  medium  is  (theoretically)  supposed  to 
afford  the  best  conditions  for  plant-life,  but  if 
we  take  Nature  as  a guide  a pale-green  should 
prove  the  most  suitable,  and  in  practice  this  is 
found  about  right. — B.  C.  R. 

220.— Heating  a lean-to  house.— H the 
house  referred  to  is  tolerably  well  situated,  with 
a warm  aspect,  a 3-inch  flow  and  return  hot- 
water  pipe,  equalling  about  45  feet  of  piping, 
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side.  Carnation  seed  will  often  germinate  in  a 
week,  and  Cineraria  in  but  little  more.  Cut- 
tings of  Carnations  take  a long  while  to  form 
roots  ; those  of  Bouvardias  from  two  to  four 
weeks,  and  Heliotropes  still  less,  but  young  or 
“ soft  ” cuttings  strike  quicker  than  old  ones.— 
B.  C.  R. 

188.— Plants  under  a greenhouse  staging.— 

Plant  hardy  Ferns,  especially  the  Hart’s-tongue  and  Shield 
Ferns. — E.  H. 

185.— Treatment  of  a Francoa  ramosa  -When 
kept  in  a cool-house  it  will  Hower  early  in  spring— shouk  , 
in  fact,  be  in  bloom  now.  It  may  be  wintered  in  a cola- 
pit,  and  then  taken  to  greenhouse  to  flower.  Propagated 
by  seeds  or  division.— E.  H. 

222. — Plants  under  conservatory  staging.— 

Hart’s-tongue  Ferns  in  variety  growing  out  of  a ground- 
work of  the  Common  Club  Moss  (Selaginella)  will  look 
pretty,  and  both  plants  will  stand  drip.  E.  H. 

209.— Violets  in  frames.— A light,  genial  shower 
will  do  no  harm,  but  cold,  heavy  rains  are  better  kept  out. 
Coverings  are  necessary  to  keep  out  frost  in  cold  weather. 
There  should  be  no  coddling,  but  simply  protection  from 
cold,  which  might  injure  and  check  the  blossom. — E.  II. 

197.— Daphnes  not  flowering.— It  is  rather  sin- 
gular the  plants  being  healthy  and  not  flowering.  Place 
them  out  in  the  sunshine  in  summer  to  get  the  wood 
ripened. — E.  II. 

What  kind  of  Daphnes  do  you  allude  to— those 

that  are  known  to  he  quite  hardy  or  those  that  require 
some  protection  during  the  winter  ? Until  this  informa- 
tion is  forthcoming,  I do  not  see  how  anyone  is  to  help 
you  in  the  matter. — J.  C.  C. 

196.— Old  Orange-trees  and  an  Oleander.— If 
the  soil  is  old  and  sour  the  plants  are  probably  unhealthy, 
and  will  take  some  time  to  get  round,  unless  they  can  lie 
placed  in  a warm,  close  house.  The  best  soil  is  turfy 


also  a late  keeper  and  a good  bearer,  the  fruit 
being  large  and  of  a light-orange  shade,  with 
flesh  pleasantly  mixed  in  flavour  with  sugar  and 
acid.  Beauty  of  Kent  (here  figured)  is  also  a 
very  desirable  kind,  and  so  is  Bedfordshire 
Foundling,  both  being  large  and  first-rate  in 
quality.  Many  other  names  of  cooking  Apples 
might,  of  course,  be  easily  given,  but  it  is  better 
to  have  several  trees  of  one  kind  than  to  plant  too 
many  sorts,  as  the  result  of  growing  a great 
number  of  kinds  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a satisfactory 

1) 

one.  u- 

204.  — Planting  Raspberry  - canes.— 

Raspberry-canes  planted  now  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  bear  fruit  this  year,  as  it  can  only  be 
obtained  by  discounting  the  strength  of  next 
season's  growth.  To  do  justice  to  them  the 
canes  should  be  cut  down  when  planted  so  late. 
In  planting  cover  all  the  roots,  but  do  not  bury 
the  collar  ; mulch  with  manure,  and  water  if 
necessary. — -E.  H. 

189. -Cutting  off  Strawberry  runners. -Cut 
off  the  runners  now  and  stir  the  soil  between  the  rows, 
adding  a top-dressing  of  manure,  and  in  future  see  that 
the  work  is  done  earlier. — E.  H. 

Certainly  it  is  not  too  late  yet,  though  not  a day 

oufht  to  he  lost  in  cleaning  the  bed  thoroughly  ; but  do 
not  disturb  the  surface  more  than  is  actually  necessary. 
If  you  want  to  make  a fresh  bed  now  is  the  time  to  do  it ; 
the  best  of  the  runners  from  the  old  bed  planted  out  in 
deep-rich  ground  now  will  hear  a heavy  crop  of  extra  fine 
fruit  next  summer. — B.  C.  R. 


Apple  “ Beauty  of  Kent.’ 


vould  heat  it  sufliciently  to  exclude  frost ; but 
f more  heat  is  desired,  so  as  to  have  plants  in 
doom  in  winter,  & c. , it  would  be  better  to  have 
hree  rows — two  Hows  and  one  return — or  what 
somes  to  the  same  thing,  two  rows  of  the  4-inch 
ize.  The  simplest  and  best  kind  of  boiler  for 
inch  a length  of  piping  would  be  one  of  the 
ndependent,  cylindrical  type,  such  as  the  Star 
>r  Gem.  A No.  3 or  No.  4 would  do  the  work 
>oth  well  and  economically — it  is  always  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  plenty  of  boiler  power — or  a 
No.  2,  with  extended  top-feeder,  would  do,  but 
hese  very  small  sizes  are  not  to  be  recom- 
nended.  These  boilers,  which  are  fed  at  the 
,op,  are,  in  my  opinion,  far  superior  to  those  of 
,he  Loughborough  and  Horseshoe  types,  which 
lave  the  feed-door  in  front.  Such  a boiler 
would  cost  from  £3  to  £6. — B.  C.  R. 

213. — Treatment  of  a Poinsettia. — 1 

generally  start  my  Poinsettias  in  April,  so  as  to 
have  the  young  cuttings  ready  for  striking  in 
May  ; but  in  this  respect  no  hard  and  fast  line 
heed  be  drawn,  only  it  is  as  well  to  get  the 
plants  started  early  enough  to  give  them  a 
month's  ripening  at  least  in  a cool  frame,  with 
plenty  of  ventilation,  before  the  autumn  comes 
with  its  cold  nights.  Something  will  depend 
ipon  the  convenience  there  is  for  propagating, 
is  they  must  have  a close  place  and  bottom- 
peat.  If  no  young  plants  are  required,  the 
plant  may  be  allowed  a good  rest,  then  cut  down, 
watered,  and  started  into  growth ; repotted 
when  the  young  shoots  are  1-inch  long,  and 
shifted  into  larger  pots  not  later  than  July. — 

E.  H. 

242.— Roses  and  Carnations  under 
glass. — Respecting  the  first-named,  as  it  is 
now  rather  late  in  the  season  for  procuring  these 
from  the  open  ground,  I would  advise  your  pur- 
chasing small  plants  in  pots  and  growing  them 
on  during  the  coming  summer.  Grow  them  the 
same  as  any  ordinary  specimens  of  the  Rose, 
keeping  them  healthy  and  free  from  insect 
[enemies.  The  main  point  is  to  secure  healthy, 
vigorous  wood,  and  to  get  this  well  matured 
before  winter  sets  in.  It  is  easy  to  accomplish 
this  by  growing  them  well  until  the  end  of  July, 
then  placing  the  plants  outdoors,  with  their  pots 
three-parts  plunged  in  some  suitable  material. 
The  outdoor  air  will  ripen  the  wood  better  than 
it  could  be  done  under  glass.  Remove  to  some 
pit  or  frame  before  hard  frosts  sets  in,  prune  the 
plants,  and  introduce  to  a gentle  heat  sooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  time  you  wish  to  have 
them  in  flower.  Early  in  January,  when  the 
i days  are  well  turned,  would,  generally  speaking, 
be  the  best  time.  Carnations  I will  leave  to 
more  experienced  hands  than  mine. — P.  U. 

215.  — Treatment  of  Solanums  — I 

presume  you  refer  to  the  treatment  of  old 
plants.  If  that  is  so  you  had  better  cut  them 
back  fairly  hard  at  once,  and  keep  them  in  the 
greenhouse  until  the  middle  of  June.  By  that 
time  they  should  be  showing  plenty  of  young 
growths.  They  are  then  in  the  right  condition 
for  planting  out.  Prepare  a place  for  them  in 
a warm  and  sheltered  corner  by  making  the  soil 
fairly  light  and  rich.  Then  shake  off  half  of 
the  old  soil,  and  plant  them  out  in  the  prepared 
bed.  During  the  summer  they  must  not  suffer 
for  the  want  of  moisture,  and  in  the  autumn 
| they  should  be  well  furnished  with  berries. 
About  the  middle  of  September  take  them  up 
and  pot  them,  and  keep  them  in  the  warmest 
corner  of  the  greenhouse.  Solanums  require 
very  liberal  supplies  of  root  moisture,  while  the 
berries  are  swelling  and  colouring. — J.  C.  C. 

— — These  plants  require  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  as  well  as  rich  loamy  soil,  and  free  supplies 
of  water  and  liquid-manure,  to  make  robust 
growth  and  set  their  berries  freely.  Where  the 
air  is  pure  they  succeed  best  in  the  open  air 
from  June  till  September,  either  in  pots  or 
planted  out,  but  preferring  the  former,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  check  sustained  by  lifting.  In  a 

! smoky  atmosphere  they  will  not  set  at  all,  and 
are  not  worth  growing. — B.  C.  R. 

91.— Raising  seeds  in  a propagator. 

— Seeds  of  Chinese  Primulas  and  Begonias 
are  often  very  irregular  in  germinating.  Some- 

I times  they  will  come  up  in  from  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  while  at  others  they  will  take  twice 
that  time,  and  again  only  a few  stragglers  appear 
at  first,  followed  by  others  at  intervals  for  some 
weeks  subsequently.  I think  a good  deal  depends 
upon  the  weather  or  atmospheric  conditions  out- 


loam  and  old  manure  or  leaf -mould.  About  one-fourth  of 
manure  will  be  sufficient.  The  same  kind  of  soil  will  do 
for  the  Oleander.  See  that  the  drainage  is  free.— E.  H. 

Two-parts  of  light,  fibrous  loam  or  decayed  turf, 

with  one-part  of  peat,  half  as  much  leaf-soil,  and  a little 
well-decayed  manure,  sand,  and  mortar-rubbish  will  grow 
the  former  well.  Similar  soil  will  suit  the  Oleander,  but, 
if  anything,  let.  it  consist  rather  more  largely  of  loam. 
Drain  the  pots  well,  and  make  the  soil  firm.— B.  C.  R. 


FRUIT 


SOME  GOOD  COOKING  APPLES. 

The  first  Apple  fit  for  kitchen  use  is  Lord 
Suffield,  which  is  of  the  Keswick-Codlin  type, 
but  larger  and  better,  as  it  is  a splendid  cooker, 
and  goes  to  pulp  quickly.  Following  on  the 
heels  of  this  comes  Warner’s  King,  which  is  also 
a big,  weighty  Apple,  ovate  in  shape,  and  when 
ripe  having  a skin  of  a rich-yellow  colour.  To 
succeed  this  none  are  equal  to  Blenheim  Orange, 
as  not  only  is  it  first-class  for  dessert,  but  it  is 
the  best  of  the  cooking  kinds  ; it  is  also  a 
capital  keeper.  Wellington  or  Dumelow’s 
Seedling  is  an  Apple  in  high  favour  for  market 
purposes,  but  the  acidity  is  a little  too  brisk  for 
some,  and  yet,  for  all  that,  it  is  a very  desirable 
variety,  bearing  large,  pale  fruit,  a little 
coloured  next  the  sun,  and  very  solid  in  texture, 
the  season  of  ripening  being  from  November  to 
March.  Mtire  de  Manage  comes  in  about  the 
same  time,  and  is  a remarkably  handsome  large 
sort,  with  red  skin  and  darker  streaks,  the 
flesh  being  firm  and  briskly  acid,  but  not  so 
sharp  as  the  one  mentioned  above.  Alfriston  is 


234.— Growing  Vines.— Cut  the  young 
Vines  back  by  all  means — or  rather,  instead  of 
cutting  them  back  now,  which  would  cause 
bleeding,  bend  the  canes  back,  and  when  the 
eyes  break  rub  off  all  but  the  best  placed  one  at 
the  base.  If  the  Vines  are  very  strong  you 
might  venture  to  take  one  little  bunch  from  the 
bottom  of  each,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  so  much 
better  to  let  the  Vines  get  established  before 
cropping  them  that  even  this  would  be  con- 
demned by  some  good  Grape-growers. — E.  H. 

The  Vines  should  have  been  cut  back  t o 

the  wall-plate  either  before  or  directly  after  they 
were  planted.  By  the  time  this  advice  reaches 
you  there  will  be  some  risk  in  cutting  the  canes 
down.  They  will  very  likely  bleed,  which  will 
weaken  the  after  growth.  Now  the  spring  is  so 
near  you  had  better  not  prune  them  as  you 
suggest,  but  bend  down  the  canes,  so  as  to  bring 
the  ends  on  a lower  level  than  that  in  which 
they  enter  the  house,  and  as  fast  as  the  buds 
burst  on  the  top  of  the  rod  downwards  rub  them 
off  until  you  reach  the  point  at  which  they  would 
have  been  cut  back  to  had  you  pruned  them  at 
the  proper  time.  You  can  then  select  the  bud 
or  shoot,  which  is  to  remain  at  any  point  you 
like,  and  allow  it  to  grow  and  form  the  rod  for 
future  bearing.  The  naked  part  of  the  rod  can 
be  cut  away  at  any  time  after  the  leading  shoot 
has  grown  3 feet  long,  as  after  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  bleeding  to  do  any  harm.  \ ou 
are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  the  canes 
ought  to  have  been  cut  hack,  as  the  advice  I have 
here  given  you  will  show. — J.  C.  C. 
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ROSES. 

250. --Marechal  Niel  and  Climbing 
Niphetos  Roses. — If  the  roots  are  inside 
the  house,  I am  afraid  that  the  cause  of  failure 
must  be  attributed  to  an  error  in  the  manage- 
ment. The  root  action  of  the  plants  is  evidently 
very  weak,  owing  to  the  border  getting  more 
water  than  the  roots  can  appropriate.  The 
temperature  has  not  been  too  high  for  the  time 
of  year,  if  the  house  was  kept  cooler  all  through 
the  autumn  and  up  to  Christmas.  The  roots  of 
all  my  plants  of  these  two  Roses  are  inside  the 
house,  and  I only  water  the  borders  once  a 
month,  when  they  get  enough  to  moisten  all  the 
soil  to  a depth  of  18  inches. — J.  C.  C. 

Were  it  not  that  both  the  Climbing 

Niphetos  and  Marechal  Niel  drop  their  tiower- 
Imds,  I should  be  inclined  to  think  the  cause  was 
canker,  especially  as  you  describe  the  flower  as 
of  little  substance.  As  it  is,  and  presuming 
the  plants  are  in  good  soil,  I am  afraid  you  are 
giving  them  manure-water  in  too  strong  doses. 
Another  likely  cause  is  that  the  roots  may  pos- 
sibly be  growing  close  to  your  heating  apparatus, 
and  so  get  checked  or  scorched.  Both  this  and 
being  wet  would  cause  the  buds  to  drop  and 
the  flowers  to  open  thin  and  flabby,  as  you 
describe.— P.  U. 

293.— Best  climbing  Roses.— The  two 

best  climbing  Roses  for  your  purpose  are  Gloire 
de  Dijon  (fawn-colour)  and  Reine  Marie  Henri- 
ette  (red).  If  you  prefer  a sweet-smelling  Red 
Rose  you  may  select  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  which  is 
deliciously  fragrant.  If  you  want  a white  Rose 
you  cannot  do  better  than  to  choose  Aimee 
Vibert,  but  the  flowers  are  rather  small  owing 
to  their  being  produced  in  large  clusters. — 
J.  C.  C. 

There  are  fortunately  several  Roses  of 

equal  merit  for  your  purpose  ; and  you  can 
choose  from  the  following,  satisfying  your 
taste  for  any  particular  colour : Lamarque 

(white),  W.  A.  Richardson  (apricot),  Gloire  de 
Dijon  (buff),  Marechal  Niel  (yellow),  Madame 
Berard  and  Bouquet  d’Or  (deep  buff),  Reine  M. 
Henriette  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid  (red)  ; or  if  you 
prefer  quantities  of  miniature  blossoms,  you 
may  plant  either  of  the  following  : Banksian 
Roses  (yellow  or  white),  Alice  Gray,  Aimee 
Vibert,  and  Miss  Glegg  (white).  There  are 
few  Roses  but  what  would  do  well  in  the  posi- 
tion you  dtscribe,  and  it  is  only  a matter  of 
selecting  those  of  any  desired  colour. — P.  U. 

211.  Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a green- 
house—The  cause  of  the  leaves  falling  off 
from  your  plant  arises  from  one  of  two  things — 
you  have  either  used  the  Tobacco-water  too 
strong,  or  fumigated  with  inferior  Tobacco- 
paper,  or  else  the  stem  outside  has  been  injured 
by  the  late  severe  frost.  The  latter,  I think,  is 
the  most  likely  cause  of  failure,  as,  even  if  the 
outside  part  of  the  stem  has  been  lightly  pro- 
tected, the  frost  was  severe  enough  to  penetrate 
an  ordinary  covering.  In  every  case  when  the 
roots  are  outside  the  stem  should  be  protected 
with  long,  dry  litter,  or  some  other  substantial 
covering.  Do  you  think  it  was  necessary  to 
syringe  the  Rose  with  Tobacco-water  and  fumi- 
gate it  as  well  ? I should  say  not.  In  the  case  of 
my  earliest  plant  of  this  Rose,  from  which  I 
cut  over  400  blooms  by  the  15th  of  March,  I 
have  neither  syringed  or  fumigated  it,  nor  have 
1 seen  any  insects,  and  only  a few  spots  of 
mildew  upon.it.  I am  afraid  you  do  too  much 
in  that  way. — J.  C.  C. 

It  is  very  evident  that  you  have  used  the 

Tobacco-water  too  strong  when  syringing.  This 
would  cause  the  young  foliage  to  drop  as  you 
describe  ; so  would  too  strong  a fumigation. 
You  have  followed  the  right  lines  in  your  treat- 
ment, but,  like  so  many  amateurs,  you  have 
undoubtedly  used  too  strong  measures  in  at- 
tempting to  get  rid  of  blight,  whether  such 
blight  be  mildew  or  any  of  the  numerous  insect 
pests  Roses  are  subject  to.  All  you  can  do  now 
is  to  follow  the  same  line  of  treatment,  but  avoid 
using  the  syringing  solution  too  strong;  it  is  far 
better  to  use  it  weak  and  often  than  to  cripple 
your  plant  in  the  manner  vou  have  done.— 
P.  U. 

2h).— Standard  Roses  in  an  exposed 

position. — Do  not  be  tempted  to  plant  stan- 
dard Roses  in  a wind-swept  position.  Half- 
stvndards,  on,  say,  2 ft.  stems,  might  be  excused 


to  make  centres  for  groups  ; but  tall  Roses  in  a 
very  windy  situation  exposed  to  the  S.  W.  (worst 
of  all)  gales  are  sure  to  come  to  grief.  Gould 
not  some  shelter  be  created,  say  by  planting 
common  things  on  raised  mounds  ? Roses  are 
sure  to  be  more  or  less  disfigured  in  a very 
windy  situation.  I am  afraid  standard  Roses 
will  not  do  much  good  under  a large  Fir-tree. — 
E.  H. 

My  experience  points  to  its  being  next 

to  impossible  to  grow  these  well  in  an  exposed 
position,  such  as  you  describe.  The  stronger  and 
better  the  plants  are  growing  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  be  injured  by  rough  weather,  as  they 
then  offer  more  surface  to  the  wind.  Replying 
to  the  latter  part  of  your  query,  it  is  certainly 
possible  to  grow  Roses  under  a Fir-tree  ; but 
you  will  have  to  manure  the  ground  annually, 
and  keep  it  well  cultivated  near  to  the  Rose, 
cutting  away  the  roots  of  the  Fir  accordingly  as 
they  encroach  upon  the  space  allotted  to  the 
Roses.  Firs  are  very  hungry  trees,  and  unless 
you  take  care  they  will  rob  the  Roses  of  all  you 
may  wish  to  assist  them  with.  The  shade  from 
one  tree,  as  you  describe,  will  not  harm  the 
Roses  very  much,  but  water  will  be  needed  in 
copious  supplies  almost  all  the  summer,  as  Firs 
are  apt  to  make  the  soil  very  dry. — P.  U. 

199.— Roses  for  a town  greenhouse. 

Gloire  de  Dijon,  Homere,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Belle  Lyounaise,  La  France,  and  either  Celine 
Forestier  or  Catherine  Mermet.  You  cannot 
have  a better  selection  for  the  purpose  than 
this,  and  though  La  France  is  classed  as  a 
H.  P.  it  partakes  largely  of  the  Tea  character, 
and  is  fragrant,  free,  vigorous,  and  one  of  the 
best  pot  Roses  we  have.  Celine  Forestier  is  a 
Noisette,  but  succeeds  in  a pot  as  well  as  any 
Rose  that  could  be  named. — B.  C.  R. 

“A.  B.”  is  wise  in  preferring  Tea- 

scented  Roses  for  this  purpose,  as  they  will  cer- 
tainly throw  three  times  as  many  flowers  as  any 
other  class,  except  a few  of  the  Noisettes. 

“ A.  B.”  does  not  say  if  he  wishes  any  of  the 
plants  to  climb  or  not,  so  I will  name  six 
climbers  as  well  as  six  most  suitable  for  growing 
as  dwarf  or  bush  plants.  Climbers  : William 
Allen  Richardson  (orange  and  apricot),  Mare- 
chal Niel  (yellow),  Climbing  Niphetos  (white), 
Reine  Marie  Henriette  (red),  Gloire  de  Dijon 
(butt-yellow),  and  Mme.  Berard  (orange  and 
buff).  Bush  plants  : Mme.  Falcot  (apricot), 
Francisqa  Kriiger  (salmon  and  fawn),  Niphetos 
or  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  (white),  Mme.  Lam- 
bard  (red),  Catherine  Mermet  (pink),  and  Perle 
des  Jardins  (yellow). — P.  U. 

225.— Marechal  Niel  Rose.— In  all  prob- 
ability the  young  shoots  of  which  you  write  will 
each  produce  a flower.  That  matter  will,  how- 
ever, be  decided  by  the  time  this  note  reaches 
you,  as,  if  the  shoots  are  about  to  flower,  the 
buds  will  already  be  formed.  If  they  do  not  do 
so  you  had  better  reduce  the  number  of  the 
young  shoots  to  two  or  three  on  each  of  the  old 
branches,  as  a limited  number  of  strong  growths 
for  next  year’s  flowering  will  be  more  satis- 
factory than  a greater  number  of  small  ones. 
Should  the  plant  flower  this  season  you  had 
better  cut  all  the  growth  hard  back  as  soon  as 
the  blooms  are  all  over. — J.  C.  C. 

It  entirely  depends  upon  whether 

“Jumbo  ” stopped  the  shoots  of  this  Rose  while 
in  active  growth  or  not.  If  he  did  this  and 
young  growths  pushed  from  the  eyes  at  once,  I 
am  afraid  there  will  be  no  flowers  at  the  points 
of  these  lateral  shoots  ; if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  shoots  were  ripe — which  would  hardly  be 
the  case,  seeing  they  were  only  3 feet  in  length 
— there  is  a chance  of  the  side-growths  contain- 
ing flower-buds.  I am  afraid  “ Jumbo  ” has 
misunderstood  some  advice  respecting  this  Rose 
and  stopped  what  should  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  into  as  long  a rod  as  possible.  He  will 
hud  it  best  to  let  the  plants  grow  at  will,  and 
when  he  sees  which  shoots  are  taking  the  lead, 
it  will  be  well  to  cut  away  all  but  three  or  four 
growths,  according  to  the  strength  of  his  plant. 
Marechal  Niel  will  not  flower  from  lateral  or 
side  growths,  unless  they  are  borne  upon  well- 
ripened  wood.  The  flower  is  practically  stored 
up  in  the  wood  during  the  ripening  process  of 
the  previous  season's  growth. — P.  U. 

193.— Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.— From 

the  information  given,  yours  is  just  the  kind  of 
soil  that  will  grow  standard  Roses  thoroughly 
well  if  you  do  not  prune  them  too  hard.  My 


selection  of  varieties  would  be  Alfred  Colomb, 
bright- red  ; Alphonse  Soupert,  rose  ; Boule  de 
Neige,  white  ; Captain  Christy,  flesh  colour  ; 
Centifolia  rosea,  pink  ; Charles  Lefebvre,  bright- 
crimson  ; Countess  of  Oxford,  carmine  ; Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  pink  ; Merveille  de  Lyon,  white,  shaded 
pink  ; Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  maroon  ; Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  light-crimson  ; and  Elie  Morel, 
rosy-lilac. — J.  C.  C. 

It  would  have  been  easier  to  answer 

your  question  if  you  had  said  whether  you  had 
any  preference  for  particular  colours,  as  there 
are  many  Roses  which  would  do  well  with  you. 

I will  name  twelve  good  and  useful  varieties, 
adding  their  predominating  colours  : La  France 
(pink),  Baroness  Rothschild  (pink),  Prince  C. 
de  Rohan  (dark-red),  Fisher  Holmes  (dark-red), 
General  Jacqueminot  (red),  Ulrich  Brunner 
(red),  Merveille  de  Lyon  (white),  Boule  de  Neige 
(white),  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (scarlet),  Gloire  de 
Margottin  (scarlet),  Mrs.  John  Laing  (pink), 
and  John  Hopper  (deep-rose).  In  fact,  almost 
any  Rose  will  thrive  with  you,  provided  you 
grow  it  upon  a suitable  stock.  The  seedling 
Brier  would  be  best  if  your  soil  is  deep  ; but 
give  the  preference  to  the  cutting  Brier  stock  if 
the  soil  is  rather  shallow. — P.  U. 

243. — Pruning  Roses. — No;  do  not  cut 
back  the  shoot  on  the  plant  of  Louis  van  Houtte 
Rose,  but  remove  the  nails  and  shreds  and  bring 
the  top  of  the  shoot  down  to  a lower  level  than 
the  base.  This  bending  down  of  the  branch 
will  cause  a good  number  of  the  buds  lower 
down  to  start  into  growth,  which  they  would 
not  do  if  left  untouched.  When  these  buds 
have  made  shoots  3 inches  or  4 inches  long  the 
branch  may  be  put  back  in  its  place  again. 
This  bending-down  should,  however,  have  been 
done  before  any  growth  had  been  made,  so  that 
it  will  be  better,  perhaps,  to  cut  off  the  top  of 
the  shoot  before  you  bring  it  down,  as  the  back 
buds  will  give  you  larger  flowers  than  those  near 
the  point.  This  information  will  be  useful  to 
you  another  year.  With  regard  to  the  shoots  on 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Rose,  I should  let  them 
remain  as  they  are  now  the  season  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced. I am  surprised  that  more  people  do 
not  plant  more  of  the  strong-growing,  high- 
coloured  Roses  on  walls,  as  your  case  proves 
that  they  are  very  suitable  for  walls  of  moderate 
height. — J.  C.  C. 

“ H.  K.”  is  fortunate  to  secure  such  a 

strong  shoot  of  Louis  Van  Houtte  Rose  ; 5 feet 
is  quite  extraordinary  for  this  variety.  I would 
advise  his  cutting  it  back  to  about  1 foot  or 
15  inches.  Louis  Van  Houtte  is  not  a suitable 
Rose  to  grow  against  a wall,  and  is  not  likely  to 
please  much  in  this  position.  As  a general  rule, 
it  is  far  too  weak  a grower  for  such  a purpose. 
Respecting  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  it  will  be 
well  to  leave  the  long  shoots  about  three-fourths 
of  their  entire  length.  This  variety  will  then 
flower  from  almost  every  eye,  more  especially  if 
the  growths  are  trained" in  as  horizontal  a direc- 
tion as  possible. — P.  U. 


164.— Uses  of  a photographic  studio. 

— “ Efil  ” does  not  say  whether  the  roof  of  this 
place  is  of  glass  ; probably  not,  and  in  that  case 
its  value  as  a greenhouse  would  be  considerably 
lessened.  It  will  be  necessary  to  let  in  sky- 
lights if  possible,  both  for  the"  sake  of  ventila- 
tion and  of  light ; in  any  case  an  opening  at  the 
top  to  let  out  damp  air  is  a necessity.  An 
opening  skylight  over  the  south  end  would  be 
best ; if  one  only  is  put  in,  and  is  made  of  a good 
size,  the  wall  behind  might  be  useful  to  grow 
Tomatoes  on.  Without  air  in  the  roof  they  -would 
become  blighted  and  be  useless.  Such  a place 
would  require  damping  down  two  or  three  times 
a day  in  hot  weather,  and  good  ventilation  is 
the  first  necessary  thing  to  be  thought  of.  A 
small  stove  or  "hot  - water  apparatus  would 
be  needed  in  winter.  “ Efil  ” appears  to  live  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the  winters  are,  no  doubt, 
milderthan  in  England ; but  still  very  little  could 
be  done,  except  in  summer,  without  a heating 
apparatus.  “ Efil  ” might  grow  early  Tomatoes 
in  boxes  with  success  in  such  a place  ; but,  as  he 
probably  has  had  no  experience  yet  in  cultivating 
them,  it  would  be  well  to  begin  with  a few  plants 
only.  As  he  also  has  a good  place  outside  for 
striking  “ Geraniums,"  why  not  do  this  in  quan- 
tity, pot  them  up,  and  bring  them  on  for  early 
sale  in  spring  and  winter These  plants  sell 
well  when  kept  for  winter  blooming,  and  to  do 
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this  cuttings  should  he  inserted  at  once  (it.  is 
already  rather  late),  and  potted  up  when  rooted. 
All  the  summer  through  they  should  stand 
with  some  protection  for  their  pots,  such 
as  coal-ashes  in  the  open  air,  and  be  de- 
prived of  every  flower-bud  as  soon  as  it  shows 
until  September,  after  which  they  may  bo 
brought  on  for  sale.  They  would  do  well  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  that  south  wall  (to  get  the 
morning  sun),  and  will  require  a shift  once  or 
twice,  although  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  in 
the  smallest  pots  possible.  Liquid-manure  or 
soot-water  may  be  given  them  once  or  twice 
a week,  in  a weak,  clear  state,  when  they  are 
brought  in,  and  the  temperature  should  be  kept 
up  to  (it)  degs.  in  the  day  and  45  degs.  at  night. 
They  should  be  of  good  varieties,  and  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  same  kind,  for  all  flowers  sell 
better  in  large  quantities  of  the  same  kind, 
especially  cut  flowers,  and  “ Efil”  might  keep 
some  to  cut  from  through  the  winter.  Autumn- 
struck  cuttings  are  saleable  in  May,  if  nice, 
strong  little  plants  in  pots,  and  “ Etil  ” has  a 
great  advantage  in  growing  them  out-of-doors. 
Let  him  by  no  means  cut  down  the  friendly 
Currant-bushes  ; rather  put  in 
others,  if  necessary,  to  increase  his 
sheltered  space.  Tomatoes  would 
grow  well  against  the  south  wall, 
and  the  fruit  which  failed  to  ripen 
in  time  in  the  autumn  could  be 
hung  up  on  strings  in  the  sun  in 
the  “studio”  greenhouse,  where 
they  would  ripen  well  ; or  Toma- 
toes will  ripen  well  hung  up  in  a 
warm  kitchen.  But  they  must 
not  be  laid  down  on  their  sides 
(when  they  rot),  but  should  be  cut 
with  forked  stems  and  tied 
securely,  each  separate  from  the 
next,  on  a string,  so  that  they 
hang  clear  of  everything.  Put  in 
the  “Geranium”  cuttings  in 
August  (not  October)  in  front  of 
the  Tomatoes,  and  pot  them  up  in 
February,  when  the  winter  stock 
of  “Geraniums”  is  gone,  bringing 
them  on  till  April  in  the  “ studio,” 
when  they  may  be  hardened  off 
and  sold  by  the  dozen  in  May. — 

J.  L.  R. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

CLEMATIS  LANUGINOSA. 

In  the  great  family  of  Clematis, 
lanuginosa  and  its  varieties  play  a 
very  important  part.  They  are  as 
valuable  as  the  Purple  Jackmani 
itself,  and  in  summer  adorn  with 
flowers  of  rich  beauty  many  a 
porch,  arch,  and  trellis  in  English 
gardens.  The  illustration  that 
accompanies  these  remarks  repre- 
sents a plant  in  flower  of  the 
variety  Lady  Caroline  Nevill, 
which  is  of  a French-white  colour, 
marked  with  mauve  bands.  Such  a 
variety  as  this  points  to  the  euergjT 
of  the  hybridiser,  who  has  raised 
a large  number  of  varieties, 
distinguished  by  the  size  of  the  flowers,  some 
as  large  as  small  plates,  and  the  softness 
of  the  colours.  The  shades  are  mostly  of 
white  and  lavender,  with  stripes  of  mauve 
or  violet,  but  these  require  contrast  to  bring 
out  this  softness  of  hue,  and  to  achieve  it  plant 
with  the  dark-flowered  types,  such  as  Jack- 
mani. The  species  was  introduced  from  China, 
and  will  not,  like  our  own  Traveller’s  Joy, 
thrive  anywhere.  Its  constitution  lacks  vigour, 
a id  will  only  in  warm,  light  soils  attain  perfec- 
tion. The  hybrid  varieties  do  not,  fortunately, 
show  this  evil  trait  in  the  same  degree,  and 
wnen  planted  in  good  soil  will  soon  make  great 
progress,  sending  out  strong  shoots  laden  with 
the  big  saucer-like  flowers.  Treat  them  well  at 
first,  and  do  not  put  them  against  trees  or 
snubs,  a,s  one  would  the  stronger-growing  C. 
Jackmani,  Viticella,  and  patens.  If  the  soil  is 
naturally  sandy  it  is  best  to  enrich  it  with 
manure  and  loam  to  promote  a healthy  growth, 
a id  during  the  growing  season  keep  the  plants 
well  mulched  and  watered.  If  the  reverse  is 
the  case,  then  mix  plenty  of  sand  and  brick- 
rubbish  with  the  staple  to  make  it  free  and 
porous.  Plant  carefully,  and  in  early  autumn, 
to  give  the  Clematis  time  to  become  established 


before  winter.  Unless  this  is  done  failure  will 
very  often  result.  It  is  bad  planting  and  prun- 
ing that  have  prevented  this  race  of  climbers 
from  developing  the  beauty  they  are  capable  of 
under  good  management.  Use  the  knife  cau- 
tiously, removing  only  the  weak  shoots,  and 
remembering  that  it  is  on  the  wood  of  the 
previous  season  that  flowers  are  produced.  In 
many  gardens  Clematises  are  planted,  but  either 
weakly  bits  are  put  in  or  the  plants  never 
receive  proper  treatment,  or  there  would  be 
brighter  pictures  than  now  prevail.  There  is 
nothing  troublesome  in  the  culture  of  the  lanu- 
ginosa varieties  of  Clematis,  and  a mass  of  bloom 
tumbling  over  some  bold  piece  of  rock  work,  or 
adorning  a pillar  or  post,  has  a beauty  essenti- 
ally its  own.  Of  the  many  varieties  very  useful 
is  Candida  (white),  which  looks  well  not  only  as 
a climber,  but  also  permitted  to  spread  about 
over  the  surface  of  a large  bed.  Then  we  have 
Lady  Caroline  Nevill,  previously  described  ; 
Otto  Frcebel,  which  has  very  large  greyish-white 
flowers  ; Mrs.  Moore,  mauve  and  white  ; Gem, 
lavender-blue;  La  Mauve  and  Mrs.  Hope,  which 
are  of  a mauve  tint. 


238.— Preserving  an  Elm-tree.— If  the 

tree  in  question  does  not  show  any  indication  of 
dying  now  there  is  great  hopes  that  the  injury 
done  to  it  is  not  so  serious  as  you  think,  and 
that  it  will  recover  to  a great  extent.  The  only 
way  you  can  assist  the  tree  to  recover  is  to  wrap 
the  stem  of  it  in  old  sacking  or  carpet,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air.  If  there  are  any  remnants  of 
bark  left  this  covering  will  help  them  to  extend 
over  the  damaged  bole.  If  the  covering  round 
the  stem  could  be  kept  constantly  moist,  it 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  tree. — J.  C.  C. 

198.— Self-clinging  plants  for  a north 
wall.  — There  is  no  evergreen  flowering  climber 
that  would  be  satisfactory  on  a north  wall. 
The  Naked-flowered  Jasmine  will  be  as  satis- 
factory as  anything,  but  that  is  not  evergreen. 
Cotoneaster  microphylla  is  pretty  in  winter 
when  laden  with  berries,  but  is  not  self-clinging. 
The  best  self-clinging  plant  for  a wall  other 
than  Ivies  is  Veitch’s  Virginian  Creeper  (Arnpe- 
lopsis  Veitchi)  ; it  is  not  evergreen,  but  it  is 
very  effective  from  the  opening  of  its  foliage  in 
spring  till  it  dies  off  in  autumn.  Some  of  the 
variegated  Ivies  are  very  effective  on  a north 
wall.— E.  H. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

CHINA  OR  ANNUAL  ASTERS. 

'The  time  is  now  here  for  sowing  the  seed  of  these 
Asters.  Those  who  have  grown  varieties 
previously  know  pretty  well  what  to  sow.  A 
novice  who  took  up  any  ordinary  seed  list  and 
found  a dozen  or  more  of  assumed  sections  anil 
from  ten  to  twelve  assumed  colours  or  varieties 
in  each  would  find  selection  one  of  exceeding 
difficulty.  To  purchase,  sow,  and  grow  the 
entire  lot  would  be  too  great  a burden  ; to  select 
a few  at  random  would  perhaps  be  the  wisest 
course,  testing  others  every  year ; whilst  in 
despair  to  purchase  none  would  be  folly,  because 
depriving  gardens  of  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
late  summer  or  autumn  flowers.  Those  who 
grow  Asters  for  seed  production  can  hardly  get 
their  plants  out  too  early  consistent  with  ordi- 
nary safety.  Those  who  want  bloom  only  will 
do  well  to  have  the  plants  blooming  rather  after 
the  heat  of  summer  is  past,  as  the  flowers  are 
then  finer  and  the  colours  brighter  than  is 
the  case  earlier  in  the  season.  A true  autumn 
flower  is  the  annual  Aster,  and 
as  such  it  should  be  treated.  It 
blooms  too  late  for  any  succes- 
sional  plants  to  follow;  indeed, 
Asters  are  admirably  suited  to 
follow  upon  some  late  blooming 
spring  flowers  which  keep  gay 
perhaps  until  midsummer,  and 
then  require  removal.  When  so 
employed,  seed  should  be  sown  in 
a cold  frame  about  the  end  of 
April.  Plants  so  raised  come  stout 
and  hardy.  Dibbled  out  into  good 
soil  in  the  open  and  somewhat 
thickly,  they  will  transplant  with 
balls  of  earth  and  roots  at  the 
desired  time,  suffering  no  harm, 
and  furnishing  a bed  or  border 
speedily.  When  the  earliest 
blooms  open  about  the  middle  of 
August,  the  plants  may  be  relied 
upon  to  carry  that  flowering 
through  to  the  middle  of  October 
or  later.  When  Asters  bloom  in 
July,  the  period  of  flowering  is 
shorter,  although  best  for  seed- 
production.  I found  introduced 
from  the  Continent,  almost  for  the 
first  time  in  quantity  recently,  a 
beautiful  variety  known  as  the 
white  Mignon.  Like  all  other  good 
things,  it  soon  had  other  syno- 
nyms, but  this  here  given  is  the 
German  appellation.  The  Mignon 
strain  is  about  14  inches  in  height, 
very  branching,  producing  remark- 
able heads  of  bloom  ; the  flowers  of 
medium  size,  flat-petalled,  and 
reflexed.  To  furnish  white  flowers 
for  cutting,  the  white  Mignorr  is 
the  very  best  of  Asters.  From  out 
of  it  last  year  I obtained  both  pink 
or  carmine  and  mauve  selections, 
and  if  these  colours  could  be 
extended  to  include  red,  crim- 
son, and  purple,  we  should  have 
in  the  section  the  very  best  of  all  Asters  for 
garden  decoration  or  furnishing  cut  flowers. 

Very  laroe  - flowered  Asters,  whether 
those  of  the  Pseony,  Victoria,  or  Chrysanthe- 
mum sections,  have  a tendency  to  become  coarse, 
or  show  open  centres.  If  we  want  eyes  or  cen- 
tres, far  better  grow  single  forms  ; but  when  we 
do  purchase  for  double  flowers,  then  the  better 
the  form  the  fullerthepetals, and themore rotund 
the  flowers  the  better  we  are  pleased.  Generally, 
large-flowered  Asters  are  too  big  for  the  making 
of  good  cut  flowers.  Very  often  in  such  cases 
the  later  side  flowers  are  by  far  the  most 
pleasing.  With  the  medium-sized  flowered 
section,  such  as  the  Mignon  or  the  Hedgehog, 
not  only  are  the  ordinary  blooms  so  useful  for 
cutting,  but  the  later  side  flowers  are  exception- 
ally pretty,  especially  for  small  nosegays. 
Dwarf  Asters  look  very  well  for  the  short  time 
they  are  in  bloom,  but  their  dumpy  habit  of 
growth  fits  them  chiefly  for  pot  work.  I might 
have  used  the  term  pot  culture,  but  no  one  would 
trouble  to  cultivate  Asters  in  pots  if  they  had  a 
few  square  yards  of  soil  to  spare  in  which  to 
plant  them  out  and  bloom,  then  lift  them  into 
pots  and  allow  them  to  flower,  as  they  will  ad- 
mirably for  some  two  or  three  weeks.  Few 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Clematis  Lady  Caroline  Neville  in  flower.  Engraved 
for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Ro  s,  Tenbury, 
Worcestershire. 
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plants  in  flower  lift  so  well  and  suffer  so  little 
in  the  blooming  as  do  dwarf  Asters.  Many 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  grown  in  the 
market  gardens,  and  lifted  into  pots  in 
this  way  are  sent  into  London  and  other 
towns,  selling  very  cheaply.  For  this  purpose 
the  favoured  section  is  the  dwarf  Chrysanthe- 
mum, and  wonderfully  good  is  the  strain, 
especially  that  the  seed  is  purchased  in  bulk 
and  very  cheaply.  A good  strain  has  always 
the  national  colours  of  red,  white,  and  blue  in 
plenty,  these,  indeed,  being  the  favourite  colours 
with  growers  and  purchasers.  The  plants  are 
blocked  at  the  rate  of  about  three  into  a 4i-inch 
pot,  and  when  not  too  far  from  the  market  the 
profit  on  a batch  of  some  20,000  plants  is-con- 
siderable.  A few  frames  are  needful  to  raise 
the  seed  under,  as  in  cold  soils  and  late  springs 
outdoor  sown  seed  may  be  too  late  to  carry  good 
blooms.  For  all  general  purposes  seed  of  Asters 
should  be  sown  under  glass  and  without  heat 
from  the  end  of  March  till  the  end  of  April,  as 
then  an  admirable  succession  of  bloom  results. 

D. 


ANNUAL  PHLOXES. 

The  annual  species  P.  Drummondi  and  its  nume- 
rous varieties  are  deservedly  amongst  the  most 
popular  of  all  hardy  annuals.  While  Drum- 
mond, the  botanist,  in  whose  honour  it  is 
named,  was  travelling  in  Texas  in  the  autumn 
of  1834,  this  charming  flower  was  amongst  the 
most  interesting  plants  which  attracted  his 
attention.  The  seed  sent  over  to  Sir  W. 
Hooker  early  in  1835  soon  germinated.  The 
flowers  when  produced  attracted  much  atten- 
tion at  that  time,  when  Texan  flowers  were 
only  beginning  to  come  into  cultivation,  and 
the  hopes  of  a great  popularity  then  expressed 
have  been  more  than  realised  to-day.  That  it 
has  proved  a great  acquisition  may  readily  be 
seen  by  the  numbers  of  new  varieties  being 
brought  to  our  notice  every  few  years.  The 
greatest  novelties  in  the  form  of  the  Cuspidato 
section  were  raised  by  the  firm  of  Martin  Gras- 
hoff',  and  first  flowered  by  them  in  August,  1887. 
They  were  called  cuspidata  and  fiinbriata,  difler- 
iug  from  everything  before  known  in  the 
toothed  corolla  lobes.  In  cuspidata  the  middle 
tooth  is  four  to  five  times  longer  then  the  side 
ones,  while  in  fimbriata  it  is  barely  twice  as  long. 
This  opened  up  quite  a new  field  in  flower  form, 
and  since  then  something  like  a score  of  colour 
variations  have  been  raised  and  distributed  to 
the  public.  P.  Drummondi  grandiflora  (here 
figured)  is  a section  separated  from  the  type  on 
account  of  its  much  larger  flowers  and  more 
robust  habit.  Here  again  there  is  great  variety 
in  colour  from  pure  white  to  violet  and  deep 
purple,  most  of  them  distinct  and  all  very 
beautiful.  P.  D.  nana  compacta  is  a section 
much  in  request  for  bedding,  a use  to  which 
they  are  specially'  adapted,  and  saving  much 
labour  in  pegging,  a troublesome  process 
wfith  the  older  varieties.  Those  of  the  nana 
section  may  be  used  with  good  effect  in 


Flowers  of  Phlox  Drummondi  grandiflora. 


mixed  borders  also,  and  do  well  as  a front 
row.  Phlox  Drummondi  and  its  varieties  seem 
to  be  much  more  popular  on  the  Continent 
than  they  are  in  this  country,  though  for  what 
reason  it  is  impossible  to  say.  They  are  of  the 
easiest  culture,  and  from  a sixpenny  packet  of 


seed  one  may  get  a great  variety  of  flowers  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  brilliant  colours.  These 
varieties  may  be  used  with  great  effect  in  many 
ways ; beds  or  groups  of  standard  Roses  and 
other  plants  may  be  brilliantly  carpeted  with 
them  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
their  growth.  They  may  also  be  used  for 
vases,  hanging-baskets,  &c.  ; indeed,  no  end  of 
different  ways  of  utilising  this  beautiful  annual 
will  suggest  itself  to  the  grower.  To  get  flowers 
early,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  early 
March  in  a warm,  moist  temperature,  and  as 
soon  as  the  seedlings  are  ready  to  handle  they 
should  be  pricked  off  into  boxes,  and  when 
well  established  in  these  boxes  they  should 
be  gradually  hardened  off  until  they  are  planted 
out  in  their  flowering  quarters.  A good  plan  to 
get  dwarf  bushy  plants  is  to  pinch  the  points 
out  when  the  seedlings  are  a few  inches  high, 
this  not  only  assisting  in  prolonging  the  flower- 
ing season,  but  keeping  the  plants  near  the 
ground,  and  rendering  them  much  more  effective 
than  if  they  were  allowed  to  grow  in  a loose, 
straggling  manner.  Before  planting  out  the 
ground  should  be  well  turned  over,  adding 
plenty  of  decayed  leaves,  which  seem  to  suit 
Phloxes  much  better  than  stable-manure.  They 
do  well  in  almost  any  position,  although  they 
prefer  one  sunny  and  fully  exposed.  Cuttings 
taken  off  in  autumn  come  in  handy  for  the 
greenhouse  in  early  spring,  and  in  this  way 
P.  Drummondi  may  be  perpetuated.  It  is,  how- 
ever, classed  among  annuals,  as  this  is  the  only 
means  of  growing  it  out-of-doors  in  this  country. 
About  the  beginning  of  April  the  seed  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  border,  thinning  and  treating 
the  seedlings  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  other 
hardy  annuals.  There  are  over  100  varieties 
sold  by  Continental  nurserymen.  K. 


212.— Double  Pyrethrums.— These  will 
flower  in  pots,  but  they  will  do  far  better 
planted  out  in  the  borders.  They  require  no 
special  treatment  beyond  what  should  be  given 
to  all  useful  flowering  plants.  Give  them  good 
soil  and  room  enough  to  develop,  and  there  will 
be  plenty  of  blossoms  for  a long  time.  The 
Pyrethrum  flowers  more  continuously  if  divided 
and  transplanted  annually. — E.  H. 

224.— Arranging  flower-beds.  — Ver- 
benas are  nice  for  cutting,  and  make  a capital 
bed  if  kept  well  pegged  down.  Seedlings  make 
much  the  best  plants.  Single  Petunias  of  a good 
strain,  again,  are  excellent,  and  in  a fine  season 
make  a very  bright  display.  Then  you  might 
have  a bed  of  Carnations,  one  of  Tuberous 
Begonias,  and  fill  the  others  with  Marguerites, 
Zinnias,  and  Calliopsis,  of  which  last  both  the 
annual  and  perennial  kinds  (C.  lanceolata  espe- 
cially) are  grand  for  cutting,  and  afford  a rich- 
yellow  colour. — B.  C.  R. 

ISC.— Planting  Daffodil  bulbs.— Plant  now ; if 
kept  till  autumn  many  of  the  bulbs  may  not  grow  at  all. 
— E.  H. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

CULTURE  OF  WATERCRESS. 

For  this  purposea  portion  of  a meadow orpasture 
field  is  usually  selected  which  has  a clear  stream  or 
rivulet  running  by  or  through  it,  and  across  this 
portion,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  a number  of 
large  trenches  are  excavated.  These  are  front 
about  16  feet  to  20  feet  wide,  and  about  13  feet 
distant  from  one  another,  and  are  so  arranged 
that  the  water  may  run  from  one  to  another. 
This  is  managed  by  having  a slight  difference  in 
the  level  of  the  trenches,  so  that  the  water  may 
run  out  of  each  of  them  at  the  end  opposite  to 
that  at  which  it  flowed  in.  Thus  the  water 
does  not  finally  leave  the  trenches  until  it  has 
made  a long  serpentine  course  through  all  of 
them.  After  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches 
has  been  properly  prepared,  the  finest  and  strong- 
est stems  that  can  be  selected  are  pricked  in  with 
a dibble.  The  water  is  then  let  into  the  trenches, 
and  the  plants  are  not  interfered  with  until  they 
have  grown  strong  enough  to  allow  the  shoots 
to  be  gathered  without  injury.  After  the 
plants  are  well  established  and  growing  vigor- 
ously, the  produce  may  be  gathered  all  through 
the  year,  except  in  very  frosty  weather,  when 
the  trenches  should  be  flooded  and  entirely  sub- 
merged for  the  protection  of  the  plants.  Plan- 
tations of  the  same  kind,  on  a smaller  scale, 
might  be  made  anywhere  where  there  is  a suffi- 


cient supply  of  pure,  fresh  water.  It  is  not 
even  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
running  water,  if  it  can  be  renewed  often  enough 
to  keep  it  clear  and  pure.  Watercress  has  also 
often  been  grown  almost  without  water,  by 
planting  it  in  tubs  half-filled  with  good  soil  and 


Waterc r ss. 


kept  in  a moist,  shaded  position,  under  which 
circumstances  occasional  watering  will  suffice 
for  the  growth  of  the  plants.  This  mode  of 
culture,  however,  has  its  drawbacks,  and  all 
who  attempt  are  not  equally  successful.  It  can 
be  also  grown  in  frames  and  moist  borders  ; but 
the  best  way  is  in  water,  as  first  stated.  G. 


EARLY  SPRING  CABBAGES. 

Few  vegetables  are  more  appreciated  than  early 
spring  Cabbages,  but  although  generally  con- 
sidered very  easy  to  cultivate,  it  takes  some 
little  forethought  and  skill  to  insure  a good 
supply  at  the  right  time,  for  unless  they  are  fit 
for  use  in  April  or  May,  they  will  be  but  coldly 
looked  on,  and  in  but  little  request  as  soon  as 
summer  vegetables  come  in  ; therefore,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  have  them  fit  for  use 
during  the  time  their  names  would  lead  one  to 
expect  them— viz.,  in  the  spring  months.  To 
get  them  as  good  as  they  can  be  had  the  seed 
should  be  sown  about  the  third  week  in  J uly  on 
open  land,  where  the  young  plants  will  not  get 
drawn  up.  If  dry  weather  prevails  water  freely, 
and  if  the  seedlings  come  up  too  thick  thin  out 
at  once,  and  by  the  end  of  September  they  will 
be  quite  fit  for  planting.  Good  rich  land, 
deeply  cultivated,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
insure  tender  Cabbages,  for  unless  they  grow 
rapidly  at  the  finish  they  will  not  be  tender. 
Plant  in  rows  2 feet  apart  and  stir  the  soil 
frequently  between  the  rows,  drawing  a little 
soil  up  to  the  stems  before  winter  sets  in  ; and 
except  during  severe  frost  the  plants  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  steadily  until  the  days  lengthen 
out,  when  with  increased  solar  heat  growth  will 
be  rapid,  and  in  April  the  earliest  ones  will  be 
quite  fit  for  table.  Early  York,  Wheelers 
Imperial,  and  Early  Rainliam  are  the  most 
popular  sorts  with  market  growers  who  make  a 
speciality  of  early  Cabbages. 

J.  G.,  Gosport. 


223.— “Canker  ’ in  Parsnips.— Parsnips 
often  get  “ cankered  when  the  soil  is  too  light 
and  rich,  and  fresh  manure  is  more  likely  to 
bring  on  41  canker  than  that  which  is  it  ell- 
rotted  when  dug  in.  From  the  information 
given  I should  say  that  coal-ashes  would  do 
more  harm  than  good  on  your  light  soil ; on 
heavy  clay  land  thev  are  decidedly  beneficial. — 
J.  C C. 

251.— Growing  Celery.— Your  treatment 
in  raising  the  plants  cannot  be  improved  upon, 
though  in  setting  them  out  in  the  trenches  it 
would  be  better,  I think,  to  allow  from  2 inches 
to  3 inches  more  room  in  the  rows.  Possible 
also  the  earthing-up  may  be  carried  a little  too 
high,  especially  if  the  soil  is  of  a retentive 
nature.  Again,  if  the  plants  were  exposed  to 
frost  that  would  in  some  measure  account  for 
early  decav.  Then  some  kinds  of  Celery  keep 
better  than  Major  Clark  s Solid  Red,  for  m- 
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states  his  liouse  docs  not  fall  below  .r>()  degs.  ; 
but,  as  this  will  la:  in  the  winter  time,  in  the 
coldest  weather,  all  may  be  well.  These  Ferns 
maybe  grown  in  hanging-baskets,  jilan  ted  on  pro- 
jeetingspotsin  the  naturally  arranged  fernery,  as 
wellas  treated  as  pot-plants ; but  wherever  they  are 
grown  or  whatever  position  they  are  to  occupy, 
they  require  to  be  well  and  thoroughly  drained. 
As  has  been  before  remarked,  they  are  all  sur- 
face-rooters, and  thus  they  require  as  large  a 
space  to  root  over  as  it  is  possible  to  give  them. 
When  in  a hanging-basket,  they  can  be  pegged 
down  round  the  sides,  and  when  planted  out  a 
larger  space  can  be  given  them  ; but  it  is  when 
grown  as  pot-plants  that  the  most  restricted 
space  is  furnished.  To  extend  this  I have  seen 
many  growers  in  days  gone  by  adopt  a plan  of 
putting  a wire  round  the  pots,  and  place  soil 
upon  this  to  allow  the  rhizomes  to  spread  ; but 
this  is  a clumsy  and  ugly  plan.  Now,  to  avoid 
this  I advise  anyone  who  intends  to  grow  this 
very  fine  family  of  plants  to  have  some  shallow 
pots  made.  These  can  lie  of  a very  much  larger 
diameter,  although  of  not,  say,  more  than 
the  ordinary  height,  and  these  should  have 
the  soil  elevated  into  a mound  in  the  centre, 
which  will  give  an  additional  surface  ; but 
means  must  be  adojjted  of  securing  an  ample 
water  supply,  for  these  plants  are  thirsty  beings 
and  cannot  suffer  a short  supply  without  showing 
signs  of  it.  The  next  thing  is 

The  soil,  and  this  may  be  made  as  light  and 


stance,  which  is  excellent,  but  is  not  a good  keeper. 
The  best-keeping  Celery  J know  is  Sutton’s 
Sulham  l’rize.  It  is  very  robust,  and  grows  to  a 

large  size. — E.  H. 

° 

Not  a few  people  fail  every  year  as  you 

do  in  growing  Celery.  One  of  the  causes  of 
failure,  and  the  principal  one,  is  that  you  sow 
i the  seed  too  early  to  obtain  plants  that  are 
required  to  stand  through  the  winter.  1 may 
tell  you  there  are  plenty  of  gardeners  who  live 
in  the  South  of  England  who  raise  plants  in  the 
open  ground  for  their  main  crop  of  Celery.  If 
you  sow  the  seed  at  the  end  of  March  and  raise 
the  plants  in  a warm  greenhouse  or  pit  and  put 
them  out  in  the  trenches  about  the  third  week 
in  July,  and  instead  of  commencing  earthing-up 
in  September  leave  it  to  the  end  of  October  for 
Celery  that  is  required  for  use  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year,  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  it.  You  must,  however,  pull  oft' the 
rough  bottom  leaves  from  the  plants  and  tie  each 
one  up  separately  with  a strong  piece  of  matting 
to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  them  about. 
Only  last  week  I had  on  my  table  some  of 
Turner's  Incomparable  Dwarf  White  Celery  that 
was  perfectly  sound,  and  with  a crisp  and  nutty 
flavour.  This  had  been  treated  as  I have 
described.  You  may  depend  upon  it  it  is  a 
mistake  to  select  a very  large-growing  sort  to 
keep  through  the  winter. — J.  C.  C. 

156.— Good  King  Henry  or  Mercury. 

— “ E.  J.  D.”  should  plant  the  roots  16  inches 
apart  each  way  in  rich  land,  and  keep  clean 
from  weeds,  and  success  is  certain.  There  is 
nothing  more  simple  to  grow,  if  the  land  is 
well  supplied  with  manure  and  kept  clean.  I 
have  a bed  that  has  been  planted  twenty-four 
years,  and  it  is  as  good  as  ever.  It  is  an 
excellent  vegetable,  and  ready  for  use  very  early 
in  spring. — Joseph  Morrison. 

•214  — Mushroom  bed  in  the  open 
garden. — Select  a shady  spot.  The  north  side 
of  a wall  or  building  is  the  best  place.  The  bed 
should  be  larger — i.e.,  deeper  and  wider,  than 
when  made  in  a building.  If  under  a wall  use 
the  wall  to  form  a back  for  the  bed,  and  let  it  be 
from  18  inches  to  2 feet  high  at  the  back,  sloping 
alike  to  the  front ; 3 feet  will  be  a good  width. 
I have  sometimes  had  beds  do  well  in  trenches, 
the  excavation  being  2-i  feet  and  3 feet  wide, 
and  1 ft.  deep.  The  fault  of  open-air  Mushroom- 
beds  is  that  in  hot  weather,  if  in  the  full  glare 
of  the  sun,  the  Mushrooms  are  always  sure  to 
be  maggoty,  and  therefore,  for  summer  bearing, 
sunken  beds,  or  beds  made  in  a cool,  shady 
position,  do  the  best.  Beds  made  in  April  will 
come  into  bearing  about  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June,  and  would  continue  in  produc- 
tion for  some  time.  Make  the  bed  very  firm  and 
be  sure  the  spawn  is  good.  Break  it  up  so  that 
each  piece  of  spawn  averages  2 inches  in 
diameter,  and  insert  it  just  in  the  manure  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed  9 inches  apart. 
Make  sure  and  cover  1|  inches  thick  with  fresh, 
loamy  soil,  which  has  been  passed  through  an 
A -inch  sieve. — E.  H. 

-48.— A Mushroom  failure.— The  purchased 
spawn  appears  to  have  been  old  or  bad.  On  no  other  prin- 
ciple can  its  failure  be  accounted  for.  Spawn  soon  spoils 
if  kept  in  a damp,  cold  place.— E.  H. 



FERNS. 

DAVALLIAS. 

W HAT  beautiful  things  these  are,  and  they  are 
so  useful  for  cutting  and  mixing  with  flowers, 
and  also  for  personal  decoration,  and  I often 
wonder  that  they  are  not  more  largely  grown. 

‘ M.  R.”  asks  for  advice  in  the  management  of 
these  plants?  I think  the  following  method  of 
culture  may  be  taken  as  sound  and  true.  Daval- 
lias  are  popularly  know  by  the  name  of  Hare’s- 
foct  I erns,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  scaly - 
coated  rhizome  to  the  foot  of  that  animal ; but 
there  are  many  deviations  from  this  type,  but 
all  possess  scaly,  creeping  rhizomes,  and  most  of 
these  are  surface-rooters,  which,  I think,  all  true 
Davallias  are.  The  typical  plant  is  D.  canari- 
ensis  (here  figured),  a native  of  the  Canary 
Isles,  and  Madeira,  &c.  Most  of  the  others  are 
Eastern  or  African  in  their  habitats  ; but  not  a 
single  instance  occurs  of  one  being  found  on  the 
American  Continent,  so  that  the  majority  of  the 
plants  like  a tolerably  warm  temperature  when 
growing  artificially  under  cultivation,  and  I think 

M.  R.  ” draws  the  line  quite  fine  enough  when  he 


A Hare’s-foot  Fern  (Davallia  canariensis). 

open  as  can  be.  I like  best  to  make  it  of  rough  I 
peat-fibre,  mixed  with  light  turfy  loam,  and 
with  this  I mix  some  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss,  shaking  in  some  sharp  sand  and  small 
charcoal  when  potting.  The  plants  may  be 
made  as  large  as  the  position  they  are  to 
occupy  will  warrant,  and  they  may  be  potted  in 
small-sized  pots  first,  and  be  repotted  into  larger- 
sized  ones  from  time  to  time.  When  this  is 
done  the  plants  can  always  be  spread  out  from 
the  edge,  and  thus  made  to  sit  well  with  a new 
shift.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful kinds  : D.  bullata  (the  Squirrel’s-foot  Fern) 
comes  first  ; it  has  slender  rhizomes  clothed 
with  bright-chestnut-coloured  scales  and  bright- 
green  fronds.  This  is  a very  pretty  kind,  but  it 
disappoints  many  because  the  fronds  are  decidu- 
ous and  fall  away  in  the  autumn  ; but  even  then 
the  richness  in  colour  of  the  rhizomes  makes 
amends,  and  the  brilliant  green  of  the  young 
fronds  in  spring  is  a glorious  sight.  It  must 
not  be  kept  without  water  in  the  winter  months. 
D.  canariensis  is  the  typical  species  ; it  was 
called  Polypodium  Lusitanicum  by  Linn.  It  is 
a beautiful  and  massive  plant  ; the  rhizome  is 
stout  and  densely  covered  with  large  reddish- 
brown  chaffy  scales  ; the  fronds  attain,  when 
fully  grown,  to  upwards  of  18  inches  in  height 
and  a foot  in  breadth,  triangular  in  outline, 
finely  cut,  and  heavily  laden  with  reddish-brown 
sori,  rich  deep  green  on  the  upper  side.  D. 
dissecta  is  another  very  beautiful  jdant,  some- 
what after  the  habit  of  bullata  ; it  has  one  or 


two  distinctions,  however.  In  the  first  place, 
if  is  not  deciduous,  and  its  rhizomes  are  longer, 
and  they  are  clothed  with  ashy-brown  scales. 
In  the  variety  known  as  decora  the  fronds  are 
more  deltoid  in  outline,  and  the  rhizome  is  short. 
1).  divaricata  is  another  very  handsome,  large- 
growing  kind,  which  has  stout  evergreen  foliage  ; 
the  rhizome  is  stout,  and  is  furnished  with  large 
reddish-brown  scales;  the  fronds  are  from3to5ft. 
in  length,  which  are  many  times  divided.  When 
young  these  are  reddish-purple,  passing  through 
various  shades  until  they  become  bright,  shining 
green.  In  D.  elegans  we  have  a very  fine  kind, 
with  finely-divided  fronds,  some  2 feet  in  length, 
which  proceed  from  a stout  caudex,  clothed  with 
short,  woolly  scales.  D.  fijiensis  is  a species 
with  slender  rhizomes  and  large-spreading,  finely- 
divided  fronds,  which  are  deltoid  in  outline  and 
deep,  shining  green  in  colour.  In  some  varieties 
the  fronds  are  very  feathery  and  plumose  ; it  is 
a particularly  elegant  plant.  D.  Lorrainei  is  a 
plant  at  present  scarce  somewhat,  having  a 
slender  rhizome  clothed  with  brown  scales  ; the 
fronds  are  1 foot  or  18  inches  or  more  in  length, 
deltoid  in  outline,  and  bright-green.  D.  ornata 
is  truly  a majestic  kind,  with  large  fronds  and 
very  large  pinna;,  some  2 feet  in  length  and 
bright-green  colour.  In  D.  pentaphylla  we  have 
a pretty,  compact  evergreen,  and  well-adapted 
for  pot  culture  ; the  fronds  are  about  a foot  in 
length,  of  a shining  dark-green  on  the  upper 
side,  paler  beneath.  I).  pyxidata  is  a very  dis- 
tinct plant,  having  upright 
rhizomes,  and  the  plant  forms 
quite  a shrub  ; the  fronds  are 
from  1 foot  to  2 feet  in  length, 
very  much  divided,  and  light- 
green  in  colour.  D.  solida  is  a 
plant  which  in  extreme  cases 
runs  very  closely  into  D. 
ornata,  and  in  small  collections 
should  not  be  grown,  except  an 
extreme  form  can  be  obtained. 
D.  Vogeli  has  much  the  habit 
and  appearance  of  D.  canarien- 
sis, but  the  rhizomes  are  darker 
in  colour  ; but  I think  “ M.  R.” 
will  have  enough  in  these  I have 
enumerated  to  stock  his  fernery. 
If  not,  I can  give  him  the  names 
of  a few  more.  J.  J. 


205.— Perns  on  a sunny  bank. 

— Ferns  will  not  be  a success  in  such  a 
dry,  dusty  spot ; better  plant  it  with 
Ivies,  and  drop  in  hardy  bulbs  here  and 
there  to  flower  in  spring. — E.  H. 

Few  Ferns,  except,  perhaps,  the 

Common  Polypody,  the  Maiden-hair 
Spleenwort,  and  the  Hard  Fern  would 
do  much  good  in  such  a position. 
Plant  the  bank  with  Snowdrops,  Cro- 
cuses, Cowslips,  Primroses,  Daffodils, 
Narcissi,  Violets,  &c.  (in  the  Grass), 
and  you  will  obtain  plenty  of  early 
bloom  as  well  as  a most  charming 
effect.— B.  C.  R. 

194.— Ferns  from  New  Zea- 
land.— These  will  not  do  in  the  open  air.  Keep  them  in 
a close  house  or  pit,  or  pot  and  keep  indoors.  Probably 
all  may  not  grow. — E.  H 


Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”  — Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
Gardknino  Illustrated. 


“ Gardening  Illustrated  ” Monthly  Parts.— 

Price  5 d. ; post  free,  8d, 

“The  Garden”  Monthly  Parts.—  This  journal 
is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts . In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price,  Is.  6d. ; post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  oj 
Tiie  Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1890,  thirty- 
eight  vols.,  price,  cloth,  .£28  4s. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— This 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  5 d.  ; post  free,  8 d. 

“Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards oj  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  <tc.  Fourth  and 
Popular  Edition,  Is. ; post  free,  Is.  3d. 

“The  Garden  Annual”  for  1892.— Contains 

A Iphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade 
corrected  up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and 
Country  Seats  ( containing  over  9,000)  have  been  very  carefully 
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ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  SUPERBIENS. 

The  leaf  and  sketch  sent  by  “ Owen  Roberts” 
undoubtedly  represent  the  above-named  kind, 
i will  not  call  it  a species  because  I do  not  think 
it  is  anything  but  a natural  hybrid,  although  it 
was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the  first 
place  some  forty  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Rollis- 
son,  of  Tooting ; but  this  introduction  was 
only  in  the  form  of  a single  specimen.  Some  few 
years  ago  the  Messrs.  Veitch  also  imported  a 
single  plant,  and  these,  we  are  told,  are  the 
only  two  instances  of  the  plant  being  found  in  a 
wild  state,  so  that,  if  true,  there  is  no  reason 
for  t he  making  out  of  so  many  varieties,  for  the 
growers  do  cultivate  several  so-called  varieties 
of  this  Cypripedium ; for  instance,  there  are 
Demidolfi,  Liiuleni,  grandillorum,  and  sundry 
others ; but,  if  only  two  plants  have  been 
found  in  a wild  state,  I cannot  understand 
why  there  can  be  so  many  forms  of  it.  This 
( )rchid  was  grown  in  this  country  for  many  years 
under  the  name  of  C.  Veitchianum,  and  by  this 
name  it  is  still  best  known  in  gardens,  and  by 
this  name  “ O.  R.”  may  have  it ; but  the  name 
of  superbiens  was  given  it  in  1855  by  Reichen- 
bach,  who  described  it  in  the  “ Bonplandia,” 
probably  from  the  plant  in  Schiller’s  collection, 
near  Hamburgh,  into  whose  possession  the  plant 
imported  by  Messrs.  Rollisson  passed,  we  are 
told.  However,  whether  this  Cypripedium  is 
a species  or  variety  only,  it  stands  foremost  as 
being  the  very  finest  of  thebarbatum  group.  It 
has  bold,  oblong,  ligulate  leaves,  each  G inches  or 
more  long,  and  2 inches  broad,  tessellated  on  the 
upper  side  with  deep-green  on  a soft  pale- 
green  ground  ; beneath  these  leaves  should  be 
of  a uniform  pale-green,  not  blotched,  without 
rusty  marks  as  in  the  one  now  before  me, 
which  are  occasioned  by  bad  attacks  of  red- 
spider,  which  “ O.  R.’’  must  endeavour  to 
eradicate  at  once  by  keeping  the  plant  in  a 
thoroughly  moist  atmosphere,  and  by  carefully 
washing  it  with  soft-soap  and  water.  The 
flower. stem  rises  to  about  9 inches,  bearing  a 
single  bloom,  which  is  4 inches  or  more  across, 
creamy-white,  thickly  veined  with  light-green, 
the  petals  deflexed,  richly  spotted  with  purplish- 
black  and  fringed  with  purple  hairs  ; the  lip  is 
bold  and  large  brownish-purple,  passing  into 
pale-green  below.  It  should  be  potted  in  a well- 
drained  pot,  and  the  soil  should  consist  of  good 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss  chopped  up, 
and  with  this  I like  to  mix  in  a little  light  turfy 
loam,  for  I find  that  many  of  these  Slipper 
Orchids  thrive  well  in  a little  loam  ; the  soil 
keeps  sweeter  and  the  roots  cling  to  it  better 
than  when  it  is  absent.  This  I have  particu- 
larly noted  to  be  the  case  with  C.  Lowi,  which 
is  said  to  be  found  on  the  branches  of  trees  in 
Borneo  at  a good  distance  from  the  ground.  C. 
superbiens  must  be  kept  in  a warm  temperature, 
and  be  watered  freely,  and  the  atmosphere  must 
he  kept  moist,  then  no  scrubby  leaves  will  be 
seen  attacked  by  the  red-spider.  Of  course,  all 
moisture  must  be  reduced  in  the  winter  season  ; 
but  do  not  by  any  means  dry  the  plant,  or, 
perhaps,  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  flowers 
should  be  pushing,  there  will  be  none  to  come. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


quantity  of  plants  of  this  species  many  years  ago. 
They  were  always  grown  on  blocks  of  wood,  hung 
up  in  the  East  India  house  when  growing,  with 
a nice  moist  atmosphere,  and  the  blocks  were 
sprinkled  with  water  from  the  syringe  twice 
a-day.  When  the  growth  was  finished  the 
plants  were  hung  up  in  the  early  vinery  to 
ripen  ; this  at  the  time  would  be  airy  and  cool, 
and  they  were  wintered  in  the  warmest  end  of 
the  cool-house,  and  kept  just  moist  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  bulbs  shrivelling.  When  the  month  of 
February  came  round  the  bulbs  were  all  bristling 
with  the  flower-spikes  ; they  were  once  again 
moved  into  the  East  India  house,  and  treated 
to  more  heat  and  moisture,  when  about  this 
time  or  a little  later  they  were  full  of  beautiful 
flowers.  This  was  all  the  plants  required,  and 
they  bloomed  beautifully.  Their  dwarf;  compact 
habit  of  growth  necessitates  their  being  grown 
on  blocks  of  wood,  with  just  a small  portion  of 
Sphagnum  Moss  to  keep  the  bulbs  from  shrivel- 
ling ; no  other  soil  need  be  used.  All  tiie  plant 
will  require  after  blooming  is  heat  and  moisture. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—  Queries  and  a/nswers  are  inserted  in 
Gardenin  a free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  dorm  for  their  guidance.  All  comnlunications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only , and  addressed  to  the.  Editor  of 
Gardenino,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The.  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should'  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardenino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the.  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardenino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 
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DENDROBIUM  JENKINSI. 
is  the  name  of  the  flower  sent  by 


‘G. 


Wakelin,”  who  says  : “ This  is  a beautiful  plant 
now  it  is  in  flower,  but  before  that  I did  not 
think  much  of  it,  and  no  one  has  been  able  to 
name  it  for  me.”  This  Deiulrobium  was  first 
sent  home  to  this  country  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  ago,  and  it  is  quite  time  1 1 oit  if 
was  restored  to  public  favour  again.  I here 
was  no  just  reason  that  I can  fathom  why  this 
gem  amongst  Orchids  ever  went  out  of  the  favour 
of  our  growers,  except  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
sudden  influx  of  Odontoglossums  and  such-like 
plants.  D.  Jenlcinsi  is  a pretty,  close-growing 
kind,  making  bulbseach  about  1 in.  long  or  alittle 
more,  and  bearing  a single  leaf,  vhicli  isleatlicii 
in  texture  and  deep-green  in  colour.  The  flowers 
are  mostly  solitary,  very  large  for  the  size  of  the 
plant,  those  before  me  being  but  barely  an  inch 
across,  but  1 have  seen  them  double  this  size.  The 
whole  flower  is  of  a charming  shade  of  yellow, 
the  lip  having  a deeper  zone  of  rich  orange- 
yellow.  It  lasts  fully  two  weeks  in  full  beauty. 
The  plant  is  a native  of  Northern  India,  about 
the  Province  of  Assam.  I used  to  Uai  e a 


272  — Rockery  plants.— What  are  good  plants  for 
the  sunny  side  of  a rockery  which  consists  of  a wall  of 
loose  stones? — 14. 

273. — Manure  for  Potatoes  for  show  — Would 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  manure  for  and  how  to  use 
it  to  grow  Potatoes  for  show  ? — H.  B. 

274. — Red  Kidney  Potatoes  for  show.— Will 
someone  kindly  state  the  names  of  one  or  two  of  the  best 
Red  Kidney  Potatoes  for  show ’—Exhibitor. 

27Tj. — Getting  rid  of  snails.— Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  snails,  or  to  pre- 
vent everything  green  being  devoured  by  them  ? — A.  T.  W. 

276. — Frogs  in  a pool.— I have  a pool  in  my  garden 
which  is  infested  with  them,  and  should  like  to  hear  of 
some  effective  method  of  getting  rid  of  them  ? — Ovkrslev. 

277. — Apple  cordons.— Will  someone  kindly  state 
whether  the  leading  point  of  a single  cordon  should  ever 
he  cut  hack,  and,  if  so,  when  and  to  what  extent? — 
B.  G.  II. 

273.— Cuttings  of  Azalea  indica.— When  would 
lie  the  proper  time  to  take  Azalea  indica  cuttings,  and 
what  would  be  the  proper  stuff  to  strike  them  in? — JosF.ru 
Wilshaw. 

279. — Treatment  of  Persimmons.— I have  got  a 
few  seeds  of  the  Persimmon,  and  should  like  to  know  how 
to  set  about  planting  them,  and  the  amount  of  heat  they 
require? — M.  J.  M. 

280. — Solanum  jasminoid.es— Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  if  this  Solanum  is  a strong-growing  and 
suitable  climber  to  train  along  the  roof  of  a greenhouse 
under  the  glass  ? — R.  W. 

251. — Sowing  Savoys  and  Coleworts  — Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  when  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
seeds  of  these  so  as  to  have  a good  supply'  next  January 
and  February? — H.  Watling. 

252. — Mixed  Eucalyptus  seed. -I  have  acciden- 
tallv  mixed  the  seed  of  three  kinds  of  Eucalyptus  together. 
Shall  I be  able  to  select  the  different  sorts  when  up,  and 
will  they  all  do  with  the  same  treatment  ?— C.  N.  P. 

283.— Tigridia  Pavonia.— I should  be  glad  to 
know  when  Tigridia  Pavonia  bulbs  planted  at  Christmas 
ought  to  flower  ? At  present  the  leaves  are  about  4 inches 
or  6 inches  high,  and  like  tiny  Leek-leaves. — M.  E.  8. 

2S4.— Asparagus  plumosus.—Willsomeone  kindly 
tell  me  if  this  plant  grows  quickly,  and  how  it  is  propa- 
gated. and  will  it  succeed  well  in  a small  greenhouse,  not 
heated  in  the  summer  except  in  had  weather  ? — A.  J.  F. 

285. — White  Azalea  not  flowering.-l  have  an 
ordinary  white  greenhouse  Azalea  that  has  not  bloomed 
for  three  years.  Should  1 repot  it  in  a peaty  soil,  and  how 
treat  it  generally  to  induce  it  to  Mower? — May  Parting- 
ton. 

286. — Flowering  plants  for  a basket.— Will 

someone  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  a few  flowering 
plants  suitable  for  growing  in  a basket  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  a heated  greenhouse?  I should  like  to  have 
bloom  in  the  winter  as  well  as  summer,  if  possible.— At  R- 
SltlRK. 


287. — Dwarf  Fan  Palm-leaves.— Would  someone 
tell  me  the  cause  of  my  dwarf  Fan  Palm-leaves  being  a 
had  colour  ? They  grow,  but  the  leaves  come  oi  a yellow- 
green  ; two  others  of  the  same  kind  have  nice  olive-green 
leaves.—  Fred. 

288. — Camellia  losing  its  flower-buds.— I have 
a Pink  Camellia,  which  forms  flower-buds  every  year,  but 
they  drop  off  when  less  than  a quarter  opened.  There  is 
no  insect  visible.  Is  it  from  being  pot-bound,  or  not 
watering  sufficiently  ? — May  Parti  no  ton. 

289. — Treatment  of  a Wellingtonia.—  I have  a 
Wellingtonia  in  an  old  garden  which  has  been  overgrown, 
and  the  lower  boughs  are  brown.  If  now  exposed  to  the 
air  will  they  become  green  again,  or  should  they  be  cut 
away  close  to  the  stem  ? — Constant  Reader. 

290. — Treatment  of  Gladioli,  &c  — Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  some  information  on  the  treatment  of 
Gladioli  out-of-doors  ? Also,  which  6ort  flower  in  summer, 
and  which  are  the  large  autumn-flowering  ones  ? When  is 
the  best  time  to  plant  both  sorts. — Dcbitane. 

291. — Treatment  of  garden  bulbs.— What  is  the 
best  way  to  treat  garden  bulbs,  such  a9  Tulips,  Pheasant’s- 
eve  Narcissus,  Jonquils,  Scilla,  &c. .'  Are  they  best  left  in 
tiie  ground  where  they  were  first  planted  all  through  the 
summer,  and  will  they  flower  well  a second  year  ? — Dubi- 

TANB. 

292.  — Montbretlas. — I shall  be  glad  if  someone  will 
kindly  tell  me  what  kind  of  flowers  Montliretias  are,  and 
what  time  roots  planted  about  Christmas  ought  to  flower, 
and  are  they  sweet  scented?  The  kinds  I have  are  : 
Bouquet  Parfait,  Etoile  de  Feu,  and  pyramidalis.— 
M.  E.  S. 

293. — Primula  obconica.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  whether  the  sap  of  the  Primula  obconica  is  really 
poisonous?  I was  a9ked  the  other  day  if  I knew  what  a 
very  poisonous  plant  it  was,  and  that  it  was  used  by  the 
natives— of  what  country  I do  not  know— to  put  on  their 
arrows.— Devonshire. 

294. — Lllium  Harrlsl.— The  stems  of  this,  unlike 
L.  eximium  or  testaceum,  do  not  die  back  after  flowering, 
but  remain  green.  Should  they  be  cut  off,  and,  if  so, 
when,  and  when  should  they  be  repotted  ? Before  or  after 
cutting  back  the  stems  is  a thing  to  know,  too,  if  they  are 
to  be  cut  off  ?— Waitaki. 

295. — Ferns  under  a band-glass.— Would  some- 
one please  to  state  the  names  of,  say-,  two  kinds  of  Ferns 
which  would  be  suitable  to  grow  under  a hand-glass  on  a 
staircase  window  facing  north-east  ? The  window^  Is 
stained,  and  gets  no  sun.  And,  also,  give  me  a few  hints 
as  to  culture,  &c.  ?— Meq. 

296. — Marguerites  not  opening  their  flower- 
buds. — Would  someone  tell  me  why  my  Marguerites 
have  not  opened  their  flower-buds  ? They  were  old  plants 
cut  down  and  potted  in  September.  They  have  grown, 
and  looked  very  healthy,  but  now  they  have  stuff  come  on 
them  like  white  wax. — Fred. 

297. — Killing  a Poplar-tree.— Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  way  of  killing  a large  Poplar-tree  without 
cutting  it  down?  it  is  18  inches  through  the  hole,  and 
about  40  feet  or  50  feet  high.  It  stands  in  the  hedge 
parting  two  properties.  The  owners  on  one  side  want  it 
away,  and  the  others  do  not. — Nemo. 

298-Climbing  Niphetos  Rose.  — Ought  the 
young  shoots  of  a Climbing  Niphetos  Hose  to  be  cut  back  to 
one  or  two  eyes  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds  are  cut  off  ? It 
not,  when  should  they  he  cut?  Also  should  slicots  which 
have  no  flower-buds  he  cut  hack  ? The  tree  is  growing  on 
the  back  wall  of  a greenhouse. — Villa. 

299  — Glazing  roofs  of  greenhouses.— Three 
or  fourth  months  after  glazing  the  roofs  of  some  green- 
houses  all  the  putty  washed  out  in  a white  powder.  They 
have  been  glazed  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the 
tesult  19  the  same.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  the 
cause  of  this  and  the  remedy  for  the  same?— A.  R.  Cole. 

300. — Town  window  gardening  — I have  a bal- 
cony 16  feet  long  and  2 feet  6 inches  wide,  which  I wi9h  to 
decorate  with  flowers.  1 shall  he  glad  of  advice  what 
kind  of  flowers  to  grow-,  and  how  to  manage  the  same  . 
Neighbourhood  of  Pimlico  ; aspect,  east-south-east  : the 
house  getting  the  sun  until  mid-day.— Anxious  ExquiRKR. 

301. — Myrtles  on  a greenhouse  wall.— Would 
someone  kmdlv  tell  me  if  Myrtles  would  grow  well  up  the 
back  wall  of  a lean-to  greenhouse  facing  south  ? There  is 
a three-tiered  staging  against  this  wall,  with  a good  border 
beneath  it.  If  they  were  planted  in  this  border  would 
they  have  any  chance  of  growing?  The  wall  is  12  feet 
high,  and  the  staging  comes  5 feet  up  this. — R.  " • 

302. — Glazing  a greenhouse  — Will  anyone  kindly 
sav,  is  there  any  saving  in  using  the  simplex  lead  glazing 
for  greenhouse  roof  ? Does  it  need  as  many  spars  inside 
as  when  glazed  in  the  ordinary  wav  ? Would  spars  do, 
sav,  6 feet  apart,  and  T irons  across  from  spar  to  spar 
about  20  inches  apart  ? Do  the  spars  need  to  be  made  in 
a special  manner  when  using  the  simplex  lead  glazing  . 
Nema. 

303  —Treatment  of  a Carnation  — I should  be 

much  obliged  for  information  as  to  the  management  of  a 
choice  Carnation,  which  seems  inclined  to  run  up  into  a 
lanky  stem  ? It  is  a small  cutting,  struck  last  November, 
and,  as  it  is  the  only  one  I hate,  I am  very  anxious  to 
succeed  with  and' increase  it.  If  it  shows  a flower- 
hud  should  I remove  it  ? It  is  at  present  in  a heated 
vinery.— White  Lily. 

304.  — Forcing  Strawberries.  — Will  someone 
kindlv  inform  me  which  are  the  best  Strawberries  for 
forcing  to  fruit  in  March  and  April?  What  time  do  they 
want  to  be  started  ? Are  9-inch  pots  preferable  to  boxes, 
and  about  what  temperature  do  they  require?  I haie  a 
Cucumber-house  that  stands  comparatively  idle  dunng 
winter  months,  heated  from  a boiler  wherein  I keep  a fire 
going,  more  or  less,  until  February  to  protect  -the  Grapes 
in  a vinery. — T.  W.  S. 

305. — Treatment  of  a Dracaena  indivisa— 

Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  what  I can  do  with  mr 
Dracana  indivisa?  It  is  very  leggy.  Can  I disroot 
If  so,  how,  please  ? Or  Mill  it  submit  to  be  shaken  out  and 
the  roots  crowded  into  a smaller  pot,  at  the  same  time 


dropping  it  down  to  cover  some  of  the  stem  . The  legg> 
portion  is  about  7 inches  long.  It  is  in  a 9-inch  pot,  and 
has  a height  of  about  5 feet.  I may  mention  that  the  ball 
of  soil  has  risen  out  of  the  pot  1 inch.  C.  P. 
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300.  Keeping  fowls  out  of  a garden.— I am 

dreadfully  troubled  by  my  neighbours’  fowls,  who  pome  in 
and  soratch  up  everything  as  fast  as  it  is  put  in.  Is  there 
anything  that  could  bo  thrown  down,  the  smell  of  which 
they  would  not  like,  and  so  would  not  oome  near?  Of 
course,  I mean  something  that  would  not  hurt  the  fowls  or 
the  plants  ; or  will  someone  kindly  suggest  anything 
else  ? They  come  in  at  the  gate  and  can  fly  across  a very 
higli  wall  with  the  very  greatest  of  ease. — E.  L.  M.  C. 

307.—' Treatment  of  a Maiden-hair  Pern.—} 
have  a very  [large  fine  one,  which  was  in  the  greatest 
perfection  in  the  summer,  but  now  all  the  fronds  have 
completely  died  away.  I have  been  unable  to  attend  to  it 
myself,  but  my  gardener  says  it  requires  water  but  once  a 
month  at  this  season.  I think  it  is  kept  much  too  dry  in 
a greenhouse  always  heated  in  severe  weather.  Should 
the  fronds  completely  die  off  in  winter,  and  how  often 
should  water  be  given  ? I shall  feel  much  obliged  for  any 
information  as  to  proper  treatment? — An  Old  Suijkcriher. 

3os.— Climbers,  &c.,  for  a greenhouse.— I 

have  a lean-to  greenhouse  30  feet  by  12  feet,  facing  south. 
The  ends  of  the  said  house  are  composed  of,  on  the  east  by 
the  dwelling-house,  and  on  the  west  by  a garden  wall.  A 
Vine  border  occupies  the  west  end,  and  flowers  are  grown 
in  the  other.  There  is  no  division  in  the  house,  which  is 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes.  What  would  grow  best  trained 
up  on  the  west  wall  or  gable  ? The  sun  only  shines  on  this 
part  of  the  house  until  twelve  o’clock.  Would  a Pig-tree 
or  some  climbing  plant  have  a chance  under  the  Vines?— 
It.  W. 

309.— Raising  seedlings  in  a cold  frame,  &c- 

— I purpose  about  the  first  week  in  April  to  raise  some 
seedlings  in  a cold  frame.  Ought  I to  plant  the  seed  in 
pots  and  stand  them  in  a cold  frame  ? Some  say  keep  the 
frame  close  and  shade  till  the  seedlings  appear.  Would 
someone  kindly  give  me  instruction  on  this  way  of  raising 
seedlings,  and  how  long  it  will  be  before  they  will  be  up 
and  fit  to  plant  out?  Will  they  be  up  ready  for  the  first 
week  in  June,  and  shall  I plant  a few  seeds  of  Melon  and 
Cucumber  about  the  same  time  to  get  some  fruit  by  the 
latter  end  of  the  season  ?— E.  B. 

3iu.—  Anemones  in  a London  garden.— I have 
a back  garden  with  borders  on  each  side  facing  east  and 
west.  I planted  single  and  double  Anemones  in  these  in 
October  for  a spring  display,  but  unluckily  all  the  single 
ones  came  into  leaf  during  mild  weather  in  November. 
None  are  now  to  be  seen,  and  I suppose  the  cold  of  the 
winter  has  killed  them  all.  But  the  double  ones,  which  did 
not  start,  are  also  not  to  be  seen.  Is  there  any  chance  of 
these  coming  into  flower  later  on,  or  had  I better  dig  them 
up  ? From  this  I imagine  that  no  Anemones  will  stand  the 
winter  here,  and  I should  not  plant  them  before  spring  ? — 
Fleur  de  Lys. 

311. — Plants  for  an  aquarium.— I have  a large 
bell-glass  ; the  depth  is  16-i  inches,  and  the  diameter 
204  inches.  It  6tands  near  a window  facing  south.  The 
water  in  it  is  fresh  from  the  pump  we  use  for  drinking. 
I have  had  to  change  the  water  weekly  and  wash  the  bell, 
as  it  gets  coated  with  green,  and  the  water  becomes  teem- 
ing with  vegetable  matter.  Will  “ J.  L.  R.”  or  someone 
else  kindly  state  if  the  Selaginella  and  Tradescantia  will 
root  in  the  sand— brown  bank  sand— and  what  material 
shall  I use  for  the  Lily  ? Would  water-snails  help  to  keep 
the  water  clear?  How  many  should  I put  in  ? And  when 
1 change  the  water  should  I change  the  sand?  Where 
can  I get  the  Tradescantia  zebrina  ?— H.  N. 

312. — Amaryllis  (Hippeastrum).— I have  some  I 
potted  about  the  end  of  January,  and  have  kept  them  in 
a house  at  a temperature  of  about  50  degs.  I have  read 
I must  not  water  until  they  “ show  signs  of  growth,”  but 
wish  to  know  whether  that  means  the  leaves  pushing  out 
of  the  bulbs  or  showing  signs  of  growth  at  the  root  ? In 
good  moist  heat  I can  realise  they  would  not  require  water 
until  they  showed  their  leaves,  but  in  my  house,  where 
they  take  long  to  start,  the  earth  in  the  pots  gets  rather 
dry.  Should  I occasionally  slightly  moisten  the  earth  or 
not  in  such  a case  ? I have  done  so  cautiously  without 
apparent  harm  so  far,  but  there  is  only  leaf  showing  on 
one  of  them. — Waitaki. 

313. — Name  of  a miniature  Orange  wanted. 

—Twenty-five  years  ago  I was  given  a small  miniature 
Orange-tree,  with  very  small,  pointed,  dark-green  leaves, 
like  a Myrtle,  full  of  fruit,  green  and  also  ripe.  I had  it 
in  London,  in  an  ordinary  sitting-room,  for  six  months ; 
then  in  the  country,  in  a greenhouse  and  conservatory,  for 
twenty-five  years.  The  plant  grew  but  very  littlej  and 
was  only  two  feet  high  when  I last  saw  it,  was  covered 
with  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  very  sturdy  and  bushy. 
It  was  bought  in  Covent-garden,  and  I should  like  to  get 
another  of  the  same  kind,  if  possible,  as  I lost  my  old 
friend  (which  was  in  a friend’s  greenhouse  being  taken 
care  of  for  me)  by  its  being  sold  by  mistake  with  many 
other  plants  ?— Flf.ur  de  Lys. 

314. — Orange-tree  in  a room.— At  the  end  of  last 
month  I bought  a fine  little  Orange-tree,  about  18  inches 
•ugh,  with  tw'o  small  ripe  orange?  on  it,  and  plenty  of 
healthy  leaves.  I kept  it  in  a sitting-room  where  there 
was  a fire  daily,  but  no  gas,  near  the  window  in  a sunny 
place,  watered  only  w'hen  dry,  then  giving  a good  soak- 
ing, and  syringing  the  leaves  every  other  day.  In  spite  of  the 
bad  weather  the  plant  flourished,  and  was  keeping  well 
when  1 suddenly  was  taken  ill,  and,  having  to  keep  to  my 
room,  had  to  leave  the  care  of  my  plants  to  others.  I 
gave  daily  directions,  but  on  going  to  mv  room  for  the 
first  tune  yesterday  found  the  Orange-tree  all  but  dead,  I 
I think,  from  being  kept  too  dry.  Leaves  green,  dry,  and 
shrivelled,  falling  at  a touch,  and  only  ten  left  on both 
the  Oranges  very  dry  and  shrivelled— one  fell  off.  I gave 
it  a good  soaking,  and  syringed  the  head  well,  left  it  in 
the  sunny  and  airy  window,  but  fear  I shall  lose  it.  What 
more  can  I do  to  save  it  ?— Fledr  de  Lys. 

315. — Plants  for  a shady  border. — I wish  to 
know  (for  a friend)  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  a border 
facing-  east,  the  back  of  which  is  formed  by  a belt  of  forest 
trees  and  large  shrubs  ? There  is  a breadth  of  border  of 
several  feet,  which  has  been  well  trenched  and  filled  with 
manure  from  a farm-house.  Every  three  or  four  years  it 
does  remarkably  well,  and  is  very  gay— e.g.,  in  1887  some 
Holly  hocks  planted  at  the  back  and  a miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  herbaceous  and  annual  plants  were  put  in  front 
The  Hollyhocks  were  left  in,  but  were  a miserable  failure 
the  next  year  ; and  in  the  same  way  every  now  and  then 
things  do  well  and  then  fail  the  next  season.  Is  it  that 


the  shrubs  and  forest  trees  take  too  much  of  the  goodness 
out  of  tile  soil,  or  prevent  the  sunshine  reaching  the 
plants  for  too  great  a part  of  tho  day?  Would  anything 
lie  likely  to  do  well  always  in  such  a position?  I should 
mention  that  the  garden  is  situated  in  Mid-Surrey,  where 
most  things  thrive  well.  There  is  a pond  at  a consider- 
ably lower  level  beyond  the  boundary  fence  of  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  the  border  seems  always  to  be  dry.  The  border 
runs  beside  a walk,  beyond  which  is  a lawn.  A last 
resource  seems  to  be  to  make  the  w'alk  where  the  border 
is  now,  and  turn  the  present  walk  into  a border  ; but  that 
is  not  desired  except  as  a last  resource. — A.  J.  D. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

310.— Palm  infested  with  thrips  (Palm ).— The 
plant  in  question  appears  to  be  infested  witli  the  black 
thrips.  Wash  the  leaves  in  warm  soft-soap  and  water.  I 
know  of  nothing  better.— J.  J. 

317. — Lantern  ventilator  (J.  C.;.— You  should 
have  one  of  these  running  along  the  centre  of  the  large  con- 
servatory, which  is  120  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide.  It  will 
give  ample  top  ventilation,  beside  giving  a more  stately 
appearance  to  the  structure. — J.  J. 

318. — Bulbs  in  extremis  (F.  II.  M.).  --  This  en- 
quirer does  not  give  the  slightest  indication  as  to  what 
these  bulbs  are,  or  from  where  they  were  sent  to  him.  I 
must,  however,  have  something  to  decide  upon  more  than 
the  announcement  that  the  bulbs  have  a quantity  of  lar°-e 
fleshy  roots.— J.  J. 

319.  — AUchmea  glomerata  (Querist).— Yes,  your 
plant  was  named  previously,  but  I forget  what  species  I 
made  it.  The  present  specimen  is  named  above.  It  is 
very  pretty,  but  not  so  much  so  as  many  others  of  the 
same  family  ; but  flowering  at  this  early  season  makes 
some  amends. — J.  J. 

320.  — Disas  (F.  M.  E.).—  I cannot  recommend  any  but 
D.  grandifiora,  “The  Pride  of  Table  Mountain,”  as  being  a 
large-flowered  and  showy  species.  D.  macrantha  is  not  so 
large,  but  I think  D.  grandifiora  is  the  largest-flowered 
species  known,  whilst  the  colour  being  rich  crimson  makes 
if  very  showy,  but  I do  hope  to  see  many  kinds  in  cultiva- 
tion.— M.  B. 

321. — Dendrobium  Devonianum  (II.  G.,  Harro- 
gate).-The  variety  sent  appears  to  be  an  ordinary  one, 
and  as  the  plant  has  evidently  flowered  well  it  must  have 
been  a handsome  spectacle.  I have  no  doubt  before  this 
appears  in  print  the  flowers  will  have  passed  over.  Its 
brief  duration  when  in  blossom  is  the  only  drawback  to  its 
excellence. — M.  B. 

322. — Flowers  from  the  south  of  France 

(J.  Dives).— This  gentleman  sends  me  two  species  of 
Anemone,  saying  they  are  from  the  south  of  France.  They 
are  A.  apennina  and  A.  blanda,  beautiful  spring  flowers  ; 
but  I much  question  if  you  would  not  also  find  them  in 
any  garden  where  these  plants  are  cared  for  in  the  less- 
favoured  climate  of  this  country.— J.  J. 

323. — House  for  Odontoglossums  (J.  C.  11.).— 
I do  not  like  your  proposed  house  for  these,  and  I do  not 
think  you  will  succeed  with  them.  It  is  just  the  aspect 
that  would  suit  Cattleyas,  and  I should  think  you  would 
do  well  to  start  with  these  instead  of  cool  Orchids  ; and  if 
you  can  put  up  a house  behind  the  one  you  now  have  you 
might  then  start  the  Odontoglossums.— M.  B. 

324. — Cool  Orchids  (E.  11.). — This  gentleman  sends 
me  a list  of  what  he  calls  cool  Orchids ; but  it  contains 
Oattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Aerides,  and  Angr®cums  from 
Madagascar,  so  that  if  these  are  cool  Orchids,  what  are  the 
warm  ones,  pray  ? I can  do  nothing  with  this  list,  and 
certainly  cannot  advise  you  how  to  succeed  with  Angrte- 
cum  sesquipedale,  Dendrobium  Dearei,  and  Cattleya  San- 
deriana  as  cool  Orchids. — M.  B. 

325.  — Making  a Watercress-bed  (B.  IF.).— 
7 es,  excavate  a bed  or  beds  by  the  side  of  the  river,  on  a 
level  with  the  water,  so  that  the  water  can  flow  in  at  one 
end  and  out  at  the  other.  Place  in  the  bottom  a layer 
6 inches  or  8 inches  thick  of  good  rich  loam,  or,  if  not  rich, 
add  manure.  Make  it  firm,  and  dibble  in  cuttings  of 
Watercress  6 inches  apart.  When  all  is  finished  open  the 
sluice  and  let  in  the  water  gently.  See  also  article  on 

p.  60. 

326. — Oleanders  from  seed  (C.  J.).—Sow  in  April 
in  well-drained  6-inch  pots,  in  a compost  of  sandy  leaf- 
mould  and  loam  in  equal  proportions.  Cover  the  pots 
with  a piece  of  glass,  and  shade  from  hot  sun,  never  allow- 
ing the  soil  to  become  dry.  When  large  enough  to  handle 
prick  them  out  some  eight  in  a 6-inch  pot,  and  when  well 
established  inure  to  full  sun  to  mature  the  growth.  The 
following  March  shift  them  singly  into  small  pots,  and  re- 
pot again  when  these  become  full  of  roots. 

327. — Old  Chinese  Primulas  (C.  O.  P.).— Keep 
them  quite  cool,  and  give  plenty  of  air  all  through  the 
spring,  exposing  them  to  the  full  sun.  In  the  summer  the 
best  place  for  them  is  a cold  frame,  where  they  are  to  be 
freely  exposed,  but  protected  against  heavy  rains.  Give 
water  moderately  only  until  July,  and  then  shift  them  on 
into  the  next-sized  pots.  Shade  a little  from  the  hot  sun, 
but  expose  to  its  full  influence  from  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, and  draw  the  light  off  on  mild  nights. 

328. — Aspidistra  lurida  variegata  (J.  Tave- 
ner).— This  gentleman  asks  me  the  name  of  this  plant,  of 
which  he  encloses  specimen,  and  enquiring  also  if  it  is  a 
Palm  ? No,  it  is  not  a Palm,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Palmacie,  although  it  is  frequently  called  “ the  Parlour 
Palm,”  but  for  what  reason  1 do  not  know.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  useful  plants  for  indoor  decoration 
that  can  be  grown  ; in  close  quarters,  too,  it  is  a first-rate 
plant,  yielding  to  any  pressure  that  is  put  upon  it,  and 
always  coming  out  bright,  and  fresh,  and  unbroken.  It 
is  a very  free-growing  plant,  coming  better  variegated  in 
a little  warmth. — J.  J. 

329. — Boronia  megastigma  (Jessie).— This  is  the 
name  of. your  plant,  and  no  greenhouse  should  be  without 
it.  _ The  delicious  odour  of  its  flowers  is  very  enjoyable. 
This  plant  likes  an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  the 
growing  season,  and,  therefore,  the  drainage  should  be 
perfect  in  order  to  keep  everything  in  a sweet  condition , 


and  even  during  the  winter  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed 
togetdry.  It  cannot  stand  the  open  air  in  summer,  yet 
it  likes  an  abundance  of  ventilation.  Cut  the  plant  down 
when  past  flowering,  arid  when  it  shows  signs  of  breaki  ng 
out  into  fresh  growth,  repot  it  carefully  into  good  brown 
peat  and  sand,  adding  a little  turfy  loam— pot  firmly.  Do 
not  let  the  foliage  become  discoloured,  as  it  causes  a lasting 
disfigurement. — J.  J. 

330. — Narcissi  for  market  (J.  If.;.— Large  quam 
tities  of  Narcissi  are  sent  to  the  London  market  at  this 
season,  and  some  people  find  that  it  pays  to  grow  them. 
We  are  not  able,  however,  to  say  whether  it  would  pay 
you  to  grow  them,  for  you  have  given  us  no  particulars  to 
guide  us  in  coming  to  an  opinion,  and  have  not  even  told 
us  whether  you  live  five  or  five  hundred  miles  from 
London.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  send  some  of  the 
blooms  to  Covent-garden,  find  out  what  they  fetch,  and 
work  out  the  question  of  profit  and  loss  for  yourself. 

331. — Palms  for  room  decoration  (./.  Sim- 
immds).— These  plants  should  be  well  taken  care  of,  and 
they  should  not  at  any  time  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at 
the  roots,  a9  this  injures  them  horribly — in  fact,  it  is  as 
bad  as  frost.  The  following  dozen  kinds  will  do  well  for 
table-plants  in  the  young  state — that  is,  after  they  are 
about  three  years  old — when  as  they  become  bigger  they 
will  thrive  and  look  well  in  the  window,  the  hall,  or  the 
corridor,  but  do  not  let  them  get  dry,  or  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  frost  t Kentia  Fosteriana,  Kentia  australis, 
Areea  Baueri,  Bhcenix  tenuis,  Phoenix  reclinata,  Phoenix 
dactylifera,  Chamierops  humilis,  Chamierops  Fortunei, 
Ritapis  humilis,  Ithapis  flabelliformis,  Livistona  australis, 
and  Seaforthia  elegans. — J.  J. 

332. — Dendrobium  Wardianum  Low!  (A.  T.  IF). 
— I do  not  know  of  any  difference  between  this  Dendrobe 
and  the  form  called  Wardianum  giganteum.  They  were 
both  introduced  from  Burmah  by  the  Messrs.  Low,  of 
Clapton,  and  are  different  to  the  original  form,  which 
comes  from  Assam,  and  is  a more  slender  grower,  but  the 
flowers  are  as  large  and  more  brightly  coloured  than  any 
of  the  Burmese  forms  I have  seen.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, prove  that  the  Burmese  plants  have  not  bright 
flowers.  Those  you  send  are  very  fine.  Many  of  my 
readers  seem  to  think  the  name  giganteum  implies  the 
size  of  its  flowers,  and  they  have  written  complaining  of 
their  smallness,  but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  name 
is  given  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  compared 
with  the  original  or  Assamese  form,  which  is  slender  and 
pendulous. — M.  B. 

333. — The  temperature  and  atmosphere  for 
Orchids  (G.  H.). — This  gentleman  says  he  has  a few 
Orchids,  which  he  names,  and  he  wishes  to  know  if  the}' 
will  all  grow  together  in  the  same  house  ? Yes,  if  the 
house  does  not  fall  to  a lower  temperature  than  is  stated  ; 
but  you  must  watch  them  and  see  if  they  grow  and  root 
with  vigour,  if  not,  they  must  be  removed  to  a different 
position  in  the  house.  The  Odontoglossums  must  be  kept 
well  shaded  from  the  sun.  Just  now  they  will  not  require 
watering  very  often,  but  later  in  the  season  they  will 
require  it  more  frequently.  The  soil  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry,  and  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept 
moist,  which  may  be  accomplished  by  damping  the  stages 
and  underneath  the  stages.  The  plants  like  a fair  amount 
of  air,  but  on  no  account  must  it  be  allowed  to  blow  in  or 
upon  them,  nor  to  dry  the  atmosphere.  Any  more  queries 
will  be  duly  attended  to. — M.  B. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenino  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  IF.C. 

Names  Of  plants.— A.  D.—\,  Dendrobium  infundi- 
bulum ; 2,  Dendrobium  Devonianum  ; 3,  Cypripedium 

Harrisianum,  large-flowered,  dark  variety. II.W.C.B. 

— 1,  Coccoloba  platyclada  ; 2,  Amaryllis  striata. Flora. 

— 1,  Appears  to  be  Anemidictyori  Phyllitides  ; 2,  Nephro- 
dium  molle  ; 3,  Phymatodes  pustulata ; 4,  Niphobolus 
heteractis ; 5,  Selaginella  pubescens  ; 6,  A Selaginella  ; send 

better  specimen. J.  Hossack. — 1,  Phymatodes  Billar- 

dieri ; 2,  Pleopeltis  nuda  ; 3,  Goniophlebium  colpodes  ; 
4,  Adiantum  formosum  ; 5,  Lomaria  discolor  ; 6,  Asplenium 

obtusifolium G.  Gooding. — 1,  Dendrobium  nobile  ; 2, 

Dendrobium  Wardianum. H.  M.  B. — 1,  Acacia  deal- 

bata ; 2,  Hoya  campanulata  ; 3,  Linum  trigynum. 

G.  IF.  A. — 1,  Dendrobium  Devonianum  ; 2,  Dendrobium 
luteolum  ; 3,  Epidendrum  l patens  ; 4,  Bletia  verecunda. 

Beverley. — CeanothusGloire  de  Versailles. A Lover 

of  Plants. — 1,  Lomaria  gibba  ; 2,  Pteris  cretica  ; the  small 
variegated  Fern  with  this  was  Pteris  cretica  albo-iineata  ; 

3,  Echeveria  retusa. A.  if.  Cole. — The  Camellia  flower 

sent  had  all  fallen  to  pieces. 

Naming  fruit.—  Readers  who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  varieties  at  a time,  and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  Unpaid  parcels  will  be 
refused.  Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenino  Illustrated,  37, 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  IF.C. 

Name  of  fruit.—  F.  Bird.— Apple  Norfolk  Beefing. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IFe  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

M.  D. — Apply  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  & Sons,  Waltham- 

cross,  Herts. Enquirer. — How  have  the  plants  been 

treated  in  the  greenhouse?  We  cannot  possibly  advise 

you  without  knowing  something  about  them. IF.  T. 

Bailey.—  We  do  not  know  the  Carnation  enquired  about 
We  should  advise  you  to  apply  to  the  person  you  bought 

it  of  for  information  about  it. Cucumber. — One  or  two 

strong  Cucumber-plants  at  the  utmost  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  frame  in  question. Neate. — The  box 

contained  no  worms  or  eggs  that  we  could  see. J.  IF. 

Martin. — Growing  Watercress.  See  article  on  p.  60,  and 
also  short  reply  in  second  column  of  this  page. 
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POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

334. — Eggs  tasting  of  straw  or  hay.  — Can 

anyone  explain  why  my  new-laid  eg#9  taste  of  straw  or  hay 
this  winter ?— L.  dk  M. 

335.  -Treatment  of  fowls  for  laying.  — My 

fowls  have  just  had  the  “pip,”  which  has  not  long  been 
cured.  What  would  be  a good  thing  to  give  them  to  get 
them  up  in  good  condition  for  laying? — Zadi. 

336. — Hens  laying  soft  eggs.— A few  days  ago  I 
found  two  eggs  lying  close  together  under  the  perch  with- 
out any  shell,  one  rather  smaller  than  the  other.  Could 
they  both  have  been  dropped  by  one  hen  ? What  is  the 
cause  of  a hen  laying  soft  eggs?  I shall  be  very  glad  to 
know  if  there  is  any  remedy  ? — Beta. 

REPLIES. 

3159.— Breeding  from  prize  fowls.— 

“ H.  M.’s”  results  are  very  disappointing.  It 
is  not,  however,  a matter  for  surprise  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  management  of  show 
birds,  first,  because  exhibition  stock,  as  a rule, 
are  never  first-class  breeders  ; and,  secondly, 
because  this  class  of  bantam  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
prolific,  the  eggs  being  mostly  infertile. 

“ H.  M.”  made  a mistake  in  buying  the  birds  at 
first,  unless  he  was  very  certain  of  their  age, 
for,  as  likely  as  not,  they  were  old  fowls  even 
then.  All  that  he  can  do  is  to  buy  an  active 
cockerel  and  dispose  of  the  old  bird.  A change 
of  stock  might  bring  about  the  end  desired,  but 
the  querist  must  not  expect  large  broods,  nor, 
indeed,  many  eggs,  for  the  hen  is  now  past  her 
best.  Buying  cocks  is  really  a risky  business, 
and  my  experience  goes  to  prove  that  one  rarely 
buys  better  stock  birds  than  can  be  bred  at 
home  if  there  is  good  material  to  commence 
with. — Doulting. 

121. — Water  for  Ducks.— I have  never 
kept  breeding  Ducks  without  a pond  or  stream 
of  water  near,  because  I know  they  require  more 
food  than  it  pays  to  give  them  when  they  cannot 
grovel  in  the  mud  which  lies  beneath  the  water 
where  they  swim.  But  I also  know  that  breed- 
ing goes  on  even  when  Ducks  cannot  indulge  in 
their  favourite  element.  At  the  same  time,  for 
more  reasons  than  one,  I would  strongly  advise 
“ Robin  ” to  make  a small  pond  in  his  yard  by 
sinking  a tub  or  trough,  say,  a yard  or  4 feet  in 
length,  and  as  wide  as  possible,  into  the  ground, 
so  that  the  edge  is  on  a level  with  the  surface  of 
the  yard.  This  will  answer  the  requirements  of 
the  Ducks,  and  put  “ Robin  ” on  the  safe  side. 
— Doulting. 

Ducks  will  hatch  their  eggs  if  they  are  never 

allowed  to  go  into  the  water  at  all ; but  if  once  let  into  it 
and  then  taken  away  again  they  will  not  be  quite  so  fertile 
in  laying  eggs  as  before.— N.  Brooks. 

122.  — Fowls  not  laying. — “One  Per- 
plexed ” is  feeding  with  starchy  foods  a little 
too  freely,  and  I should  expect  to  find  his  birds 
rather  fatter  than  they  ought  to  be.  Potatoes 
are  too  fattening  for  regular  use  ; but  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  absence  of  eggs  is  due  more  to 
the  breeding  of  the  birds  than  to  their  feeding. 
Some  strains  of  Wyandottes  are,  to  my  know  - 
ledge, good  layers  of  large  eggs.  Other  strains 
with  which  I am  acquainted  are  the  reverse,  and 
their  eggs  are  inclined  to  be  small.  I advise 
“ One  Perplexed  ” to  procure  eggs  for  sitting 
purposes  from  a source  which  can  be  depended 
upon,  and  a sitting  hen  or  two  should  be  bought 
as  well,  for  if  the  querist’s  hens  are  not  laying 
we  may  be  sure  they  will  not  sit  in  time  to 
bring  oil'  pullets  for  next  winter's  laying.  The 
best  pullets  are  always  hatched  before  the  end 
of  the  second  week  in  April,  and  this  applies  to 
all  breeds. — Doulting. 

I cannot  understand  these  fowls  not  laying. 

I think  that  they  are  too  fat.  Give  10  grains  of 
Kpsom  9alts  every  day  for  a week  or  ten  days,  and 
boil  some  sheep's  paunches,  cut  up  very  small,  and 
mix  with  Barley -meal,  and  give  in  the  morning.  The 
water  the  paunches  are  boiled  in  should  be  used  to  mix 
the  meal  with.  Give  also  a little  Hemp-seed  in  their  corn 
at  night.  Leave  off  the  Potatoes  and  Maize. — N.  B. 

3160.— Cross-bred  fowls.— I would  not 
cross  the  Wyandottes  with  Golden  - spangled 
or  Golden-pencilled  Hamburghs.  If  “Gar- 
dener ” wishes  to  retain  the  present  markings  of 
his  birds  he  had  better  breed  from  pure  Wyan- 
dottes on  both  sides  ; but  if  he  is  regardless  of 
colour  and  only  seeks  for  eggs,  I would  use  a 
Leghorn  or  Minorca  cock,  bred  from  some  good 
laying  strain.  It  is  possible  that  “ Gardener’s  ” 
birds  have  not  had  good  shelter,  or  they  might 
be  overfed  ; at  any  rate,  they  cannot  be  con- 
siilered  good  laying  stock,  and  *1  would  not  breed 


from  them  on  that  account,  but  would  procure 
sitting  eggs  elsewhere.  I have  more  than  once 
stated  in  these  columns  that  the  owner  of  really 
productive  fowls  would  in  a short  time  make 
his  mark  and  establish  a reputation  if  he  were 
to  set  the  right  way  to  work.  This  means  that 
good  layers  alone  must  be  used  for  breeding 
purposes  if  plenty  of  eggs  are  desired.  3 oo 
many  breeders  look  to  the  colour  of  the  fowls  or 
other  points,  and  when  these  matters  are  the 
object  of  their  attention  egg-production  is  sure 
to  fall  off.—  Doulting. 

59.— Fowls  not  laying.— The  reason  of 
“ Ivy  Banks’  ” fowls  not  laying  is  explained  in 
his  letter — viz.,  the  age  of  the  birds  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  laying  late  in  the  autumn. 
Let  me  here  give  my  experience.  I have  eight 
pullets— my  own  hatching  last  April — White 
Minorcas,  but  not  pure.  They  commenced  to  lay 
early  in  December,  number  of  eggs  for  the  month 
40.  January,  140.  February,  105.  Total  up 
to  the  present,  305.  This  is  not  a very  high 
score,  and  some  seasons  I have  done  much 
better,  but  a great  deal  depends  on  the  strain 
and  crossing.  Early  in  February  one  turned 
broody  and  I have  ten  healthy  chickens  a fort- 
night old  notwithstanding  the  severe  weather. 
I kill  off  all  before  the  second  season  and  rely  on 
chickens  of  the  April  hatching  for  eggs  in  the 
winter.  — Southend. 


p ERANIUMS,  well-rooted  autumn  cuttings, 

VT  carriage  paid  by  Parcel  Post  for  cash  with  order.  Scarlet 
Vesuvius,  Is.  3d.  doz.,  7s.  W0 ; Henry  Jacoby,  dark  crimson, 
2s.  doz.,  12s.  100;  Master  Christine,  pink,  Is.  8d.  doz.,  10s.  100; 
White  Vesuvius,  Is.  6d.  doz.,  8s.  100;  F.  V.  Raspail,  double 
scarlet,  and  Le  Cygne,  double  white,  2s.  doz.— CHARLES 
FRENCH,  Robertsbridge,  Sussex. 


TM PROVED  TELEGRAPH  CUCUMBER- 

-L  PLANTS,  extra  strong,  9d.  each,  3 for  2s.,  6 for  3s.  6d.; 
12  choice  Coleus  in  variety,  per  doz.,  2s.  6d.— ALFRED  A. 
WALTERS,  Florist,  Bath. 


PELARGONIUMS.  — All  the  most  popular 

varieties,  strong  plants,  ready  to  pot  into  flowering-pots, 
carefully  packed,  with  instructions  “ How  to  grow  them, ’’post 
free,  4s.  per  dozen  (to  clear).— ALFRED  A.  WALTERS, 
Florist,  Bath. 


PERENNIALS  TO  BLOOM  THIS  SEASON. 

-L  — Achillia  ptarmica,  Aquilegia,  Campanula  (white),  Har- 
palium  rigidum,  Hieraceum  aurantiacum,  Lychnis  chalce- 
donica,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Tiarella  cordifolium,  Clematis 
Flammula,  2 for7d. ; Polyanthus,  grandmix.,  Vinca  aurea,  4, 6d.; 
Is.  6d.  orders  free ; 4s.  6d.  worth,  4s. ; Strawberries,  Noble,  2s., 
President,  ls.9d.  100.— Mrs.  KIME,  Mareham-le-Fen,  Boston 


p RAND  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION.— 

VT  i Cohaea  scandens,  2 Nicotians  affinis,  6 Dwarf  Tropasolums, 
6 new  Cambridge  Blue  Aster  (quite  novelty),  6 White  Mignon 
Aster,  12  Double  Stocks,  2 Double  Petunias,  4 Mignonette,  4 
Marguerites,  6 Verbenas,  3 Canariensis,  1 Canna,  splendid 
foliage  plant,  3 Geraniums,  all  different;  in  all  55  plants, 
named,  packed  in  damp  Moss,  carriage  paid,  2s.  6d. — G. 
LETTS,  Kislingbury,  Northampton. 


p IVEN  AWAY. — Surplus  flower  seeds.  Having 

VJ  sown  all  I require,  will  send  15  packets,  free,  7-^d.,  in- 
cluding Stocks,  Asters,  Petunias,  Nicotiana,  &c.,  and  given 
gratis  to  every  purchaser  12  seeds  of  that  new  Aster,  Cam- 
bridge Blue  (quite  a novelty).— G.  LETTS,  Kislingbury,  North- 
ampton. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

337. — Canary  losingits  feathers  — I shall  be  glad 
if  anyone  will  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  a Canary  losing 
nearly  all  its  feathers?  It  has  only  got  a few  on  its  breast, 
and  about  three  on  each  wing,  all  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
quite  bare.  It  has  been  in  this  condition  about  two  years. 

It  is  a wonder  to  me  that  it  lives.  Is  it  possible  to  make  its 
feathers  grow  again?  If  so,  I should  like  to  know  what  to 
do.— J.  M. 

338. — Treatment  of  a Bullfinch.- 1 h ave  a Bull- 
finch five  years  old,  and  twice  on  Saturday  last,  J anuary 
23rd,  he  seemed  to  be  taken  with  cramp,  falling  to  the 
bottom  of  his  cage,  and  with  his  claws  drawn  right  up, 
and  with  his  mouth  open.  He  was  gaping  for  some 
seconds.  I give  him  Groundsel  when  I can  get  it,  and 
feed  him  oil  Hyde's  or  Carter’s  mixed  seed.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  I can  do  better  for  him  ?— D.  T. 

339. — Canary  ailing  — A hen  Canary  that  I bought 
from  St.  Helena  last  spring  appears  to  suffer  after  she 
feeds.  I give  her  Carter's  mixed  seed,  with  Groundsel 
and  Watercress  most  days.  She  eats  well,  but  directs 
afterwards  has  palpitation,  fluffs  herself  out,  and  sits  with 
her  eves  closed  and  beak  half  open.  Is  it  only  indigestion, 
and  will  anyone  tell  what  is  best  prevent  it  ? She  has  a 
bath  every  day,  and  I am  particular  about  fresh  9and  and 
clean  drinking  water,  with  a rusty  nail  in  it.— M.  Dawber. 

340. — Treatment  of  a Macaw.— I should  be 
much  obliged  if  someone  will  kindly  tell  me  the  proper 
treatment  for  a blue  and  yellow  Macaw  ? It  has  only  been 
in  England  six  week,  and  is  moulting.  Ought  the  bird  to 
have  a bath,  and  what  is  the  best  kind  of  food  . I am 
feeding  him  on  bread,  soaked  in  milk,  boiled  Rice,  and 
IndiaifCorn.  I was  advised  to  boil  this  latter,  but  " hen  1 
did  so,  the  bird  did  not  seem  so  well.  I was  also  told  not 
to  give  him  any  drink.  Is  this  right  ! His  excrement  is 
very  watery.  Is  it  healthy  ?— M.  E.  J. 

REPLIES. 

3099.— Chaffinches  in  a cage  — It  is 

said  that  Chaffinch  mules  are  bred  in  Germany, 
but  this  is  probably  a mistake.  Some  years  ago 
I paired  up  a steady  old  Chaffinch  with  a 
Canary.  They  had  previously  been  associated 
in  an  aviary,  and  the  Canary  had  evidently 
greatly  admired  the  handsome  Finch.  He  took 
kindly  to  her,  fed  her  from  the  crop  on  the  nest 
(it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  Chaffinches  do  not  do 
so,  for  he  did  it  continually),  and  the  first  egg 
she  laid  was  a veritable  Chaffinch  egg  in  appear- 
ance, but  he  ate  it.  Three  more  eggs  were 
laid,  hut  the  fertilisation  was  evidently  imper- 
fect.— A.  G.  Butler. 

40.-  Parrot’s  beak  decaying.— The 
beak  will  probably  be  repaired  naturally  : but 
the  food  which  you  give  is  insufficient.  I 
have  a pair  of  Quaker  Parrakeets,  and  I give 
them  a mixture  of  Sunflower-seed,  Hemp,  Millet  , 
Oats,  and  Canary  ; they  also  sometimes  have  a 
piece  of  stale  bread,  ripe  fruit,  and  Nuts  (sweet 
Almonds  are  best,  or  Beech-nuts)  ; lastly,  they 
must  have  cuttle-fish-bone.  I find  these  Parra- 
keets very  thirsty  birds  as  compared  with  others 
of  the  Parrot  family. — A.  G.  Butler. 

ei.— Parrot  plucking  out  Its  feathers  — The 

bird  has  been  eating  meat  in  some  form  ; has  probably  had  a 
bone  given  to  her  to  gnaw,  or  some  other  table  scraps.  To 
give  a Parrot  meat  is  as  bad  as  to  feed  a lion  on  Apples.— 
A.  G.  Bl'TLKR. 


'"TOMATOES,  fine  large  plants,  out  of  single 

J-  pots:  President  Garfield  and  Conqueror,  20 plants,  Is.  3d., 
free;  5s.  6d.  per  100,  free.— G.  LETTS,  Kislingbury,  North- 
ampton. 

PERNS,  EVERGREEN.— 12  hardy,  large- 

-L  rooted,  feathery  Ferns  in  12  kinds,  2s.  6d.,  free  ; 6 tufts 
Gentiana  verna,  2s.  3d.  Send  stamp  for  price  lists.— PATRICK 
O'KELLY,  Glenarra  House.  Ballyvaughan,  Co.  Clare. 

Early  chrysanthemums  — Splendid 

things  for  amateurs,  blossom  before  frost,  hardy,  profuse, 
and  bright.  Following  kinds  are  the  cream ; Mdme.  Deegrange 
(white),  Wermig  (lemon),  Mrs.  Hawkins  (golden),  Mrs.  Wood 
bronze),  Mrs.  Cullingford  (white),  Precocite  (canary),  Alex. 
Dufour  (rose),  Flora  (intense  yellow),  Isidore  Feral  (lilac  and 
cream),  Flocon  de  Neige  (white),  Roi  des  Precoces  (crimson), 
2s  3d  doz  , well-rooted  plants.  Carnations— Crimson  Clove, 
true,  2s.  6d.  doz. ; Gloire  de  Nancy  (white),  4d.  ; Raby  (salmon- 
rose)  4d. ; Mrs.  Laird  (superb  blush),  6d.  each,  strong  plants, 
free  —WIGGINS,  Florist,  Christleton-road,  Chester. 


TkOUBLE  WHITE  ROCKET.— The  grand  old 

D sweet-scented  hardy  plant,  Is.  each ; 2,  Is.  9d.,  free  — 
G.  AMBROSE,  Cowpe,  Waterfoot,  Manchester. 

T ILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY.— Strong  crowns, 

Jj  home-grown  ; plant  now  for  early  blooming.  Is.  €d.  100, 
12s.  1,000.  Climbing  Honeysuckles,  delicious  flowers  in  sum- 
mer, red  berries  in  winter,  8 strong  trails,  Is.  \ ellow  Broom, 
strong  young  trees,  Is.  doz.  Foxgloves,  mixed  colours,  lOd. 

doz.,  all  free.— SYMONS,  65,  East-street,  Horncastlfe. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Strong,  well-rooted 
Vj  plants.  Being  overstocked,  will  offer  25  choice  Exhibition 
vars.,  named,  new  and  old,  Is.  6d. ; 50,  2s.  6d.  Not  rubbish, 
but  all  good  stuff,  and  purchasers  will  not  again  have  such  a 
genuine  bargain  after  stock  is  sold.— H.  WOOLMAN,  Small 
Heath,  Birmingham. 


"DOSES. — Extra  line  climbing  specimens,  10 — 
_LV  h feet,  in  pots;  immediate  and  grand  effect. — WILL 
TAYLER,  Nurseries,  Hampton,  Middlesex. 


pOLDEN  RASPBERRIES.— Stout  5-ft.  fruit- 

U"  ing  canes,  doz.,  2s.  6d. ; 100,  15s.,  car.  paid.— WILL 
TAYLER,  Nurseries.  Hampton,  Middlesex. 


'"TROP.'EOLUM  Ball  of  Fire.— Grand  climber, 

J-  abundance  of  scarlet  flowers,  6,  Is. ; 12,  Is.  6d.— GOW  ERS 
X EMBERSOX,  Comely  Bank  Nursery,  M althamstow. 


p ALCEOLARIAS.  — Golden  Gem,  autumn  - 

VJ  struck,  6s.  per  100  ; 50.  3s.  Lobelia  Brighton  Blue,  true, 
from  cuttings,  3s.  6d.  per  100,  carriage  free.  'Terms  cash.  “ • 
BARNES,  Florist,  2.  Belfast-street,  W est  Brighton.  Sussex. 


VELLOW  MARGUERITES.  — Etoile  d’Or, 

I large  white,  Elaine,  Desgrange,  kc. ; Chrysanths,  single 
and  dble.  Fuchsias,  dble.  Ivy  Geraniums,  Giant  Musk  Is.  doz., 
6s.  100,  delivered. — “WILLIAMS.  Fulking,  Beeding,  Sussex. 


T OBELIA  Emperor  William,  best  blue, 

JJ  Brighton  Gem,  dwarf  blue,  warranted  true  from  cuttings, 
3s.  per  100  ; 50  for  Is.  0d.,  free. — V.  SLADE,  Florist,  Taunton 


"DEGONIAS  ! BEGONIAS  ! — A choice  lot  of 

D iarge  tubers,  all  double-flowering,  from  the  best  strain  in 
England,  choice  mixed  colours,  at  FhirS! 

50;  5s.  3d.  per  dozen,  post  free.-^JOHN  FARMER,  hlonst, 
41.  Stanhope-street,  Hereford  (late  of  Hinton  Court). 

"[TARDY  PLANTS  in  tine  variety.  Lists  free. 

LL*  Sunflowers.  H.  rigidum,  H.  fl.-pleno.  both  excellent  for 
c lttirur  4d  each ; 3s.  doz.  Iceland  Poppies,  Is.  doz. : 50  fer  3s. 
Shirley  Poppy  Seed.  3d.  pkt.  Seed  of  Rosa  rugosa.  Is.  pkt.. 
easily  raised.1  Doronicum  pL  excelsum  and  Chrysanthemum 
maximum,  6d.  each.-  Mrs.  WATSON.  Heswall,  Cheshire. 

POOD  KING  HENRY  (Mercury).— The 

xT  grandest  Vegetable  in  cultivation.  Plant  now.  40  roots, 
2s.  6d  . free  — THUS  HALL.  24.  St.  John's-road,  Scarboro . 


YyjUBLE"  PRIMRO>KS  9 var.,  double 
JJ  anthus,  Carnations,  Violas,  Auriculas.  Roses,  Herb 


Poly- 

^ antnus,  varuaL.uas,  . Herbaceous 

Plants,  cheap.  List  free  HOPKINS,  Mere.  Knutsford. 


in  GRAND  NAMED  CARNATIONS  or 

-LzJ  PICOTEES,  3s. ; Seed.  Is.  and  2s.  6iL  per  packet,  fret 
for  cash  — F.  HOOPER,  Carnation  Grower.  Bath 


TTINES. — Good  planting  canes  of  Black  Ham 
V burgh  and  other  leading  sorts.  4s.  each,  or  42s.  per  dozen 
— GARAWAY  & CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Clifton.  Bristol. 


pARNATIONS.—  Blush  Clove,  Crimson  Clove. 

Vj  Gloire  de  Nancy  (the  best  white),  Lady  Agnes  (the  bes 
pink),  and  others ; our  selection,  8d.  each : or  6s.  doz.,  poe' 
(ree.-GARAWAYS CO.,  Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  Clifton 
Bristol 


A SPARAGUS.—  Fine  roots,  2 year  and  3 yeai 

il-  old.  March  is  the  proper  month  for  planting.  Gsrawa; 
supply  the  above  at  3s.  and  4s.  per  100.— G ARAM  A\  £ (X). 
Durdham  Down,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
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ROSES. 

ROSES  UNDER  GLASS. 

March  and  April  are  probably  the  two  busiest 
and  most  important  months  among  forced  Roses. 
With  only  a slight  amount  of  artificial  heat  they 
will  be  coming  well  into  active  growth. 
Whether  it  be  the  universal  favourites,  Mare- 
chal  Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  or  pot  plants 
of  other  varieties  of  Teas,  Hybrid  Perpetuals — 
or,  in  fact,  any  section  of  Roses— all  will  be  re- 
quiring special  attention  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  Anticipating  several  queries  from  some  of 
the  readers  of  Gardening,  I propose  to  give  a brief 
outline  of  the  routine  best  calculated  to  grow 
this  favourite  flower  under  glass.  Many  enthu- 
siastic Rose-lovers  are  undoubtedly  found  among 
the  amateurs  who,  perhaps,  grow  a plant  or  two 
of  Marshal  Niel  and  also  a few  pot  plants 
of  other  varieties.  In  almost  all  cases  these 
are  grown  in  a house  of  mixed  subjects,  and  so 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  clean  and  free 
from  insects  is  very  much  increased.  One  must 
have  a genuine  love  for  his  Roses,  and  give 
them  a good  bit  of  attention,  if  he  is  to  keep  them 
healthy  and  clean  among  such  a varied  assort- 
ment of  plants  as  are  often  to  be  found  in  an 
amateur’s  greenhouse.  The  difficulty  of  ventila- 
tion, so  as  to  suit  the  greater  part  of  the  plants, 
is  far  from  an  easy  one  at  times.  But  my 
subject  being  Roses,  I will  keep  as  closely  to  it 
as  possible.  Of  course,  your  plants  have  been 
looked  over  carefully  as  regards  drainage  and 
proper  mulching  ; and  probably  they  are  now 
carrying  young  growths  of  some  2 inches  to  4 
inches  in  length.  Another  very  reasonable 
supposition  is  that  they  are  already  slightly 
infested  with  green-fly.  Now  begins  a battle, 
for  Roses  are  unfortunately  troubled  with 
many 

Insect  enemies,  and  unless  these  are  exter- 
minated, or,  at  any  rate,  kept  well  checked, 
you  will  fail  to  get  any  satisfactory  results 
for  your  labour.  First,  then,  let  us  remember 
that  in  a house  of  mixed  plants  there  are  sure 
to  be  some  that  are  more  troubled  with  certain 
insects  than  others,  and  these  subjects  must 
have  a greater  amount  of  your  attention.  The 
Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias, 
Arum  Lilies,  &c.,  may  be  given  as  examples  of 
those  inmates  which  have  the  misfortune  to 
attract  the  green-fly  very  much.  If  a few  of  these 
insects  be  allowed  to  exist  uponsuch  subjectsthey 
are  certain  to  attack  the  Rose  as  well.  If  your 
greenhouse  is  close,  and  does  not  communicate 
with  the  dwelling-house,  you  will  find  a slight 
fumigation  the  best  means  of  ridding  your  plants 
of  green-fly.  The  fumigation  will  kill  many 
other  insects  that  may  be  infesting  your  plants, 
often  quite  unknown  to  an  amateur ; such,  for 
example,  as  a few  red-spider,  thrips,  &c.,  and 
which  would  very  soon  spread  and  do  a great 
deal  of  mischief.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  fumigate  too  strongly.  I cannot  say  how 
much  Tobacco-paper  or  Tobacco-rag  you  should 
use  for  any  given  space,  because  the  different 
brands  vary  so  much  in  strength  ; the  material 
also  loses  strength  with  age,  and  from  its  juices 


being  lost  in  evaporation.  Some  brands  also 
contain  a greater  proportion  of  chemicals,  and, 
although  these  undoubtedly  make  the  fumes 
more  deadly  to  the  fly,  they  require  great  care 
during  use.  The  most  simple  guide  I can  give 
is  never  to  have  the  fumes  so  dense  but  that 
you  can  see  quite  10  feet  into  the  house.  By 
keeping  up  a fumigation  of  this  strength  for  a 
longer  period  you  will  find  it  much  more 
effectual  and  far  safer  than  filling  the  house 
with  denser  fumes  for  a short  time.  There  can 
never  be  any  harm  in  giving  a slight  fumigation 
upon  the  appearance  of  insects  in  different  parts 
of  the  house.  The  smoke  kills  a greater  number, 
and  it  also  makes  the  remainder  so  weak  that 
they  are  more  easily  killed  by  syringing, 
which  should  always  follow  fumigation.  Smoke 
the  house  the  last  thing  at  night,  and  syringe  in 
the  morning.  Any  of  the  advertised  insecticides 
will  also  do  very  well  indeed  ; but  I would  warn 
against  using  them  any  stronger  than  the  direc- 
tions given  with  each  compound  state.  You  had 
far  better  use  it  weaker  than  stronger,  and  after 
the  effects  of  the  fumigation  a weaker  solution  will 
be  strong  enough  for  your  purpose.  If  not,  you 
can  try  again,  and  will  mostly  find  a second 
application  effectual,  even  if  only  of  the  same 
strength.  If  you  get  impatient  and  use  either 
of  these  remedies  too  strong,  the  effects  are 
generally  disastrous,  and  often  extend  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  season.  So  much  then  for 
the  three  chief  insect  pests  of  Roses — green-fly, 
red-spider,  and  thrips. 

Mildew  is  our  nextjt  rouble,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  this  fungoid  disease  in  a house  of 
mixed  subjects,  where  the  primary  cause  of 
mildew  is  less  under  our  control  than  in  a house 
devoted  entirely  to  Roses.  I allude  to  draughts. 
However  slight  these  may  be,  they  will  accelerate 
the  rapid  spread  of  mildew.  You  must  also  take 
care  that  your  plants  do  not  suffer  from  drought, 
as  this  is  another  cause  of  this  disease.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  kept  as  uni- 
form as  possible  between  the  following  degrees 
of  temperature  : 45  degs.  to  50  degs.  at  night, 
55  degs.  to  65  degs.  during  the  clay,  although 
you  may  allow  it  to  rise  a little  higher  from  sun- 
heat,  rather  than  admit  any  cold  air,  if  your 
ventilators  are  inconveniently  situated.  At 
such  times  it  will  be  better  to  keep  the  atmos- 
phere moister  than  usual.  This  will  moderate 
the  heat,  and  prevent  the  minute  pores  of  the 
plants  from  becoming  parched.  Mildew  may  be 
checked  by  syringing  with  the  insecticide  ; in- 
deed, syringing  should  be  frequently  done, 
whether  insects  and  mildew  appear  or  not. 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  in  few  cases 
can  this  maxim  be  more  aptly  applied  than  in 
reference  to  Roses  and  their  many  enemies. 
Keep  your  plants  healthy  and  in  a vigorous 
growing  condition  from  the  first,  and  fewer 
insects  will  trouble  them.  As  an  assistance 
towards  this  object  let  them  have  a little  liquid- 
manure.  This  is  much  better  if  of  a natural 
than  artificial  nature.  Weak  and  often  must 
be  the  rule  here  as  well  as  with  the  fumigation 
and  syringing.  It  is  also  a bad  plan  to  give 
newly-potted  plants  any  such  stimulants  until 
their  roots  have  thoroughly  permeated  the  fresh 
soil.  The  plants  do  not  require  it,  and  it  tends 
to  make  the  soil  sour  and  stagnant.  I sincerely 


hope  these  few  hints  may  be  of  service  to  my 
amateur  readers,  and  I would  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  special  questions  through  the  queiy 
columns  of  this  journal.  F-  U. 


242.— Roses  under  glass.— Plants  may 
be  taken  up  from  the  border  and  transferred  to 
pots  safely  enough  if  they  have  not  yet  started 
into  growth.  If  you  buy  plants  get  them  in 
pots,  or  bring  them  from  the  nursery  yourself, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  transit.  1 he 
shorter  time  they  are  out  of  the  ground  the 
better.  Pot  off'  firmly  in  a good  fibrous  compost , 
and  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  expose  the  roots 
so  that  they  become  dried.  For  moderately- 
sized  plants  5- inch  pots,  but  do  not  cramp  the 
roots  too  much.  After  potting  place  them  in  a 
greenhouse  and  prune  when  the  sap  rises,  that 
is  when  the  stems  become  plump.  Shade  from 
the  sun  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  potting, 
and  allow  them  to  flower  if  they  will.  From 
August  till  October  they  may  be  kept  in  a cool 
greenhouse,  or  out-of-doors  to  ripen  the  wood. 
If  out-of-doors  they  had  better  be  plunged,  and 
be  sure  and  keep  the  soil  always  moist.  Repot 
in  October  into  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots,  and  return 
to  the  greenhouse,  and  they  will  be  fit  for 
forcing  on  early  in  the  next  spring.  Prune  in 
January,  and  increase  the  supply  of  water 
gradually. — A.  F.  R. 

199.— Roses  for  a town  greenhouse. 

— Tea  Roses  in  pots  in  a cold  greenhouse  would 
not  prove  satisfactory.  Even  if  the  old  branches 
endured  the  frost,  a few  mild  days  in  winter 
might  start  them  into  growth,  and  the  young 
shoots  would  be  injured  by  any  frost  following, 
and  the  next  set  of  shoots  would  be  much 
inferior  in  strength.  I have  found  the  follow- 
ing H.P.’s  do  very  well  with  the  pots  plunged 
to  the  rim  during  winter  : Baroness  Rothschild 
(pink)  and  its  sport,  Merveille  de  Lyon  (pure- 
white),  every  shoot  in  early  summer  producing 
a large  flower  and  again  in  the  autumn  ; best 
when  pruned  moderately.  Another  good  pot 
Rose  is  La  France  (rose-pink)  ; very  free  if  a 
strong  plant,  producing  its  highly-scented 
flowers  at  intervals  during  the  summer.  Prune 
this  one  rather  close.  Charles  Lefebvre  is  a 
good  red  suitable  for  potting,  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  a darker  velvety-red.  Both  flower 
when  pruned  moderately.  As  regards  yellows, 
the  Tea  Rose  Safrano  is  hardy,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  allow  it  to  start  too  soon.  Prune 
it  rather  later.  It  is  a strong  grower,  and  is 
perfect  in  the  bud. — A.  F.  R. 

298.  — Climbing  Niphetos  Rose.  — In 

your  case  I do  not  think  I should  cut  back  the 
shoots  as  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower  in  the 
spring,  as  if  you  do  so  you  will  not  get  any  more 
flowers  all  the  summer.  If,  however,  you  prefer 
large  blooms  to  small  ones  for  the  first  lot,  you 
had  better  cut  all  the  growth  back,  as  you  say. 
While  admitting  that  in  the  matter  of  making 
good  growth  this  Rose  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired, it  is  not  so  valuable  for  market  purposes 
as  Marshal  Niel.  Moreover,  the  growth  is 
more  subject  to  mildew. — J.  C.  C. 

I would  not  advise  ilia  to  treat 

this  Rose  quite  the  same  as  Marechal  Niel,  as 
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far  as  the  summer  pruning  is  concerned — i.e. , 
not  to  cut  away  the  wood  which  has  flowered, 
because  this  grand  Rose  will  continue  to  bloom 
from  the  old  rods.  The  only  pruning  required 
by  this  variety  is  to  thin  out  the  old  wood 
where  necessary  to  make  room  for  the  younger 
and  more  profitable  sucker-like  growths.  These 
will  flower  very  profusely — from  almost  every 
eye,  in  fact  therefore,  “Villa”  will  see  that 
the  long  shoots  with  no  flower-buds  should  not 
be  cut  back. — P.  U. 


GARDEN  WORK/ 


Conservatory. 

Acacias  will  now  be  at  their  best,  and  will  require  very 
liberal suppliesof  water.  A.  Druimnondi  andarmataaretwo 
of  the  best  for  pot-culture  ; grandis,  floribunda,  and  ver- 
tioillata  are  best  planted  out  in  a border  of  loam.  If  the 
soil  is  very  light  they  often  make  rather  too  much  growth. 
Prune  back  all  straggling  shoots  after  flowering.  Groups 
of  Arum  Lilies,  Lilacs,  Azalea  mollis,  Deutzia  gracilis,  and 
Double  White  and  Double  Scarlet  Thorns  will  give  charac- 
ter to  this  house  now,  and  Roses  in  quantity  are  always 
desirable.  Some  of  the  Cinerarias  will  now  be  going  off, 
and  as  at  this  season  they  are  difficult  to  keep  free  from 
green-fly,  I am  always  rather  glad  to  get  them  out  into  a 
cold  pit— at  least,  so  many  of  them  as  are  worth  keeping 
for  stock,  the  remainder  had  better  be  thrown  away. 
Azaleas  going  out  of  bloom  should  have  the  faded  flowers  and 
seeds  removed,  and  be  taken  to  a rather  close  warm-house 
to  make  growth  where  the  syringe  can  be  used  freely. 
Thrips  is  the  chief  insect  enemy,  but  an  occasional  fumiga- 
tion with  Tobacco  and  plenty  of  syringing  will  keep  them 
clean.  Any  Azaleas  which  require  larger  pots  should  be 
attended  to,  but  avoid  large  shifts.  Use  good  peat  and 
clean  sand,  and  ram  it  in  firmly.  Ample  drainage  care- 
fully arranged  in  the  pots  is  absolutely  necessary.  Put  in 
strong,  healthy  cuttings  of  the  berry-bearing  Solanums  if 
a sufficient  stock  is  not  already  secured.  Keep  them  in  a 
warm-house  till  some  progress  has  been  made,  shifting  on 
into  larger  pots  as  required.  Useful-sized  plants  can  be 
grown  in  5-inch  pots.  As  Epacrises  go  out  of  bloom  prune 
back  the  flowering  shoots,  and  move  to  a warmer  house  to 
make  new  growth.  As  soon  as  the  new  growth  has  fairly 
started  repot,  if  required,  into  sandy  peat.  Syringe  daily. 
The  new  race  of  large-flowered  Cannas  are  becoming 
popular  for  the  conservatory.  Good  plants  are  very  effec- 
tive for  summer  decoration.  They  are  not  difficult  to 
grow,  and  the  present  is  a good  time  to  increase  stock, 
either  by  purchase  or  division  of  stock  plants  ; they  should 
be  grown  in  open,  rich  soil,  and  liquid-manure  will  be  use- 
ful for  established,  well-rooted  plants.  Among  foliage 
plants  good  specimens  of  the  variegated  Aralia  Sieboldi 
are  useful  for  furnishing  shady  corners  where  flowering 
plants  are  not  so  successful.  Specimen  Hydrangeas  will 
soon  be  showing  the  trusses  of  bloom,  and  may  have  occa- 
sional waterings  with  liquid-manure.  Smaller  plants 
struck  last  summer  will  form  useful  little  specimens  in  5-in. 
pots,  each  plant  carrying  one  truss  of  bloom.  The  cuttings 
should  be  taken  in  July  or  August,  and  well-ripened 
shoots  should  be  taken  off  as  cuttings,  and  rooted  singly  in 
small  pots,  plunged  in  a frame  on  an  old  hot-bed  which 
still  retains  a little  heat.  There  is  never  an)'  time  when 
the  plant-grower  can  relax  his  efforts  in  the  destruction  of 
insects,  either  by  washing  or  mild  fumigations  of  Tobacco. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  sure  Pelargoniums  are  per- 
fectly free  from  green-fly  before  the  blossoms  begin  to  ex- 
pand, and  the  necessary  staking  and  tying  should  be  done 
eatly,  so  as  to  open  out  the  plants  and  show  them  off  to  the 
best  advantage.  Cyclamens  are  now  pretty  well  over, 
and  the  plants  should  be  moved  to  a cool-house  to  com- 
plete and  ripen  their  growth.  Young  seedling  plants  will 
now  be  growing  freely  in  a warm  pit.  Pot  off  from  seed 
pots  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and  push  them  on  in  gentle 
heat  to  get  them  strong  before  moving  to  frames  for  the 
summer.  Chrysanthemums  will  be  better  now  in  cold 
frames,  but  must  be  covered  with  mats  at  night.  Never 
permit  the  young  plants  to  get  pot-bound,  especially  if 
large  flowers  are  wanted.  Sow  Balsams  and  Cockscombs 
in  close  warm-frame,  but  the  former  must  not  be  coddled. 

Stove. 

Take  cuttings  of  Poinsettias  as  fast  as  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. Young  shoots  2 inches  to  3 inches  long,  with  a 
bit  of  old  wood  atttached,  planted  firmly  in  light  sandy 
soil — a mixture  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  is  suitable — 
and  plunged  in  a brisk  bottom-heat,  will  soon  form 
roots.  If  there  is  a naked  wall  in  a warm-house  with 
room  to  make  a small  border,  such  things  as  Poinsettias 
and  Euphorbia  jacquiniajflora  will  be  useful  for  producing 
cut-flowers  in  winter.  Small  collections  of  Orchids  will 
require  putting  into  condition  as  regards  the  roots ; 
pick  out  all  dead  roots,  and  place  the  plants  in  fresh 
baskets  or  pots,  using  a mixture  of  rough  turfy  peat, 
chopped  Sphagnum,  and  broken  charcoal.  Everything 
should  be  fresh  and  sweet  about  them.  Shade  when  the 
sun  shines  brightly,  and  keep  up  a humid  atmosphere  by 
the  free  use  of  the  syringe  and  damping  floors.  Cuttings 
of  all  kinds  of  stove  plants  w ill  strike  now  in  a close,  warm 
propagating-ease  in  sandy  peat.  It  is  customary  at  this 
season  to  increase  the  night  temperature  a little,  but 
except  in  the  case  of  special  things,  such  as  Ixoras  and  the 
most  delicate  of  Marantas,  and  other  foliage  plants, 
65  degs.  need  not  be  exceeded.  I need  hardly  say  that  newly  - 
potted  plants  must  be  watered  very  carefully  ; it  the  soil 
gets  soured  by  overwatering  at  the  beginning  healthy 
progress  will  be  impossible.  Better  use  a thin  shade  for  a 
few  hours  when  the  sun  shines  brightly  than  admit  much 
cold  air.  Still,  ventilation  in  moderation  must  be  allowed  ; 
the  character  of  the  house  will  determine  how  much  air 
should  be  admitted,  as  some  houses  require  more  venti- 
lation than  others.  Close  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  satu- 
rate the  atmosphere  by  damping.  Do  not  shade  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  sunshine  so  long  as  the 
plants  are  not  distressed  by  it  will  be  beneficial. 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work ” may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a. fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


Unheated  Conservatory. 

In  a well-glazed  house  we  are  pretty  well  safe  from  frost 
now,  so  may  breathe  freely  again,  as  on  a cold  night  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  spread  a newspaper  over  any  plant  with 
delicate  foliage,  or  which  is  beginning  to  make  growth. 
There  should  be  no  scarcity  of  blossoms  now  if  the  right 
plants  are  grown.  Primula  obconica  will  be  charming 
now,  as  will  also  other  Primulas  and  alpine  Auriculas. 
Pots  of  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  and  Scillas  will  be  in 
flower.  Deutzia  gracilis  will  be  coining  on,  as  will  also 
Azalea  mollis  and  the  old  Yellow  Azalea  pontica,  which 
everybody  likes  for  its  fragrance.  Use  the  sponge  among 
foliage  plants,  and  wash  with  thes,\  ringe  on  line  mornings. 
Clematises  of  the  lanuginosa  and  Jaokmani  types  are  grow- 
ing freely,  and  will  soon  show  flowers.  These  are  pretty 
ornaments  for  the  cold  conservatory,  either  planted  out 
in  the  borders  and  trained  up  the  roof  or  grown  as  speci- 
mens in  pots.  Everything  will  now  require  more  water, 
and  liquid  stimulants  may  be  given  freely  to  plants  well 
furnished  with  healthy  roots. 

Propagating-house. 

There  is  yet  time  to  increase  the  stock  of  Tree-Carna- 
tions, as  young  shoots  which  will  strike  quickly  will  be 
plentiful  now.  Take  cuttings  from  the  forced  Pinks  now 
in  bloom.  Cuctings  of  Roses  which  have  been  forced  will 
strike  with  certainty  now  in  a close,  wann,  shady  position. 
Crotons,  Dracamas,  India-rubbers,  and  plants  of  similar 
character  will  root  quickly  now.  Sow  seeds  of  Aralias, 
Dracienas,  Cyperus,  Grevilleas,  and  Palms  to  raise  young 
stock  if  required.  This  house  will  also  to  a certain  extent 
be  used  now  for  growing  on  young  stock,  starting  and 
potting  off  cuttings  of  various  things  other  than  those 
mentioned,  or  for  grafting  Roses  or  Orange-trees.  Fern- 
spores  will  grow  speedily  now  in  any  shady  corner  in  a 
glass-case  or  in  pans  covered  with  squares  of  glass. 

Hardening  off  Bedding-plants. 

Make  temporary  shelters  for  hardening  off  plants.  Bed- 
ding Lobelias,  Verbenas,  Pelargoniums,  Centaureas,  &c., 
will  be  quite  safe  now  in  places  made  with  boards,  or  plants 
covered  with  old  lights  and  mats  at  night.  I have  found 
straw  mats  very  useful  for  this  purpose. 

Window  Gardening. 

Stocks,  Asters,  Balsams,  and  other  showy  annuals  may 
be  raised  in  a sunny  window  now.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly 
and  cover  the  pots  and  pans  with  squares  of  glass  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  close.  As  soon  as  the  little  plants 
appear  tilt  up  the  glasses  a little,  giving  more  air 
as  the  plants  grow  larger.  By  the  time  the  plants  are 
strong  enough  to  put  out  they  can  be  pricked  off  into  boxes 
to  get  strong,  and  will  do  in  a sunny  position  in  the  open 
air,  sheltered  at  night  for  a time.  Stocks  and  Balsams 
will  come  in  useful  for  window-boxes  or  to  grow  inside 
the  windows.  The  Mimulus  or  Monkey-flower  has  been 
much  improved  of  Jate  years  ; some  of  the  new  hybrids 
are  very  beautifully  spotted.  They  are  easily  raised  from 
seeds  sown  now,  and  will  come  in  beautifullv  for  furnish- 
ing shady  windows  in  summer.  Anyone  who  can  grow 
the  Common  Musk  will  find  no  difficulty  with  the  more 
showy  relatives  of  that  old  favourite.  The  Mimulus  is  also 
a charming  plant  for  decorating  a shady  backyard.  Plant 
in  boxes  and  see  the  plants  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water. 
Give  a little  stimulant  when  the  plants  get  strong.  Sow 
Mignonette  in  boxes  now  for  placing  in  windows  or 
standing  about  anywhere  to  sweeten  the  home  atmos- 
phere. The  Night-scented  Stock  should  be  sown  in  patches 
beneath  windows.  Tuberous  Begonias  will  now  be  start- 
ing into  growth,  and  will  require  repotting.  Do  not  use 
too  large  pots  ; better  give  another  shift  later  on. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  for  sowing 
annuals.  The  soil  now  is  in  nice  working  condition,  and 
every  good  seed  should  grow’  if  sown  in  well-worked,  fine 
soil.  The  covering  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  9eeds,  the  rule  beingto  cover  about  twice  the  depth  of 
the  size  of  the  seeds.  Sow  only  when  the  surface  soil  is 
dry,  and  press  down  lightly  with  the  back  of  the  spade. 
If  'the  soil  is  at  all  rough  or  lumpy  cover  with  finely-sifted 
sandy  soil.  Everybody  with  a garden  should  sow  now’ 
some  of  the  following  annuals  : Godetias,  Chrysanthemum 
tricolor,  Calliop9i9,  Cornflowers,  Eschscholtzias,  Sweet 
Alyssum,  Mignonette,  Clarkias,  Convolvulus,  Scarlet 
Flax,  Lupins,  Larkspurs,  Nemophilas,  Poppies,  Saponaria 
calabrica,  Rhodanthe  Manglesi,  Nasturtiums,  especially 
the  Tom  Thumb  varieties.  The  tall  varieties  are  useful 
for  hiding  unsightly  objects  where  they  can  ramble  at 
will.  Phacelia  campanularia  is  a pretty  blue-flowered 
annual.  The  advantage  of  having  plenty  of  annuals  i9 
they  are  nice  for  cutting,  and  the  more  they  are  cut  the 
longer  and  better  they  will  flower.  Stocks,  Asters, 
Zinneas,  Phlox  Druimnondi,  Marigolds,  Scabious,  and 
Chinese  Pinks  may  be  sown  in  a frame  where  there  is  the 
least  bit  of  heat,  or  if  there  is  no  frame  available  sow 
thinly  in  drills  on  a warm  south  border,  and  transplant 
when  large  enough  ; they  will  not  be  much  behind- those 
plants  raised  in  the  frame,  and  there  wiN  be  no  risk  of 
damping.  Even  in  cold  districts  the  last  of  the  Carnations 
and  Picotees  should  be  planted  out  now.  If  there  is  the 
least  fear  of  wireworms  place  pieces  of  Potatoes  and  Car- 
rots just  under  the  surface  near  the  Carnations,  marking 
the  site  of  the  bait  with  a piece  ot  stick.  Every  grower  of 
Carnations  should  raise  seedlings  ; never  mind  what  is 
said  about  their  being  inferior  if  a garden  full  of 
flowers  is  the  object.  Sow  the  seeds  now  in  pots  or  pans 
under  glass,  harden  off  and  prick  out  in  nursery -beds  when 
large  enough.  Finish  planting  Pansies,  and  see  that  the 
plants  set  out  in  autumn  are  well  established  in  the  soil. 
Pansies  also  should  be  raised  from  seeds  as  well  as  cuttings, 
if  a good  display  is  desired  ; but  the  seeds  should  be  sa\  ed 
from  the  best  varieties.  It  is  a good  plan  to  plant  a bed 
specially  for  saving  seeds  from  mixing  all  the  best-shaped 
and  brightest-flowered  varieties  together  to  give  the 
insects  and  wind  a chance  to  intercross  the  flowers  pro- 
perly. Herbaceous  plants  may  yet  be  planted.  This  is 
the  best  season  for  planting  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Peren- 
nial Sunflowers,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Centaureas,  and  late 
summer-blooming  things  generally,  as  well  as  many 
biennials. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  coverings  may  all  be  taken  away  from  Fig-trees  on 
walls  now.  Whatever  pruning  is  required  should  be  done, 
and  the  branches  trained  to  the  wall  in  such  a manner 
that  the  young  wood  will  have  plenty  of  room  to  develop 


and  mature.  Where  there  are  many  old  naked  branches 
cut  some  of  them  out  and  lay  in  more  young  wood.  Apri- 
cots and  Peaches  in  the  district  from  which  I am  writing 
are  backward  this  year,  and  there  will  be  all  the  more 
prospect  of  a crop,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  seasoji  is  con- 
cerned. The  coverings  must  be  so  managed  as  to  give  the 
necessary  protection  without  weakening  the  young  growth. 

Lay  in  a stock  of  Tobacco-powder,  and  dust  a little  among 
the  branches  of  the  Peach-trees  on  the  appearance  of  the 
first  flies.  Deal  with  insects  promptly,  and  the  after  labour 
will  be  much  lightened  and  much  expense  saved.  Look 
out  for  American  Blight  on  Apple-trees,  and  touch  up 
the  pest  with  a brush  which  has  been  dipped  in  paraffin- 
oil.  A boy  can  do  such  wrork,  and  perseverance  will  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  getting  rid  of  them  ; but  old  trees  badly 
infested  are  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  cleansing.  Apph  s 
may  be  grafted  as  soon  as  the  sap  is  fairly  on  the  move. 

Be  careful  about  the  claying  that  the  air  is  kept  from  the 
wounded  parts.  This  is  quite  as  important  as  the  proper 
adjustment  of  the  part9.  If  a little  short  dried  Grass  or 
chopped  Moss  is  mixed  with  the  claj’  it  will  hold  it 
together  ; but  an  eye  should  be  kept  upon  all  grafted  trees, 
and  the  cracks  in  the  clay  filled  up  promptly.  It  is  a mis- 
take to  overprune  Gooseberries.  Where  plenty  of  young 
wood  is  left  on  there  will  be  plenty  of  foliage  to  shelter 
the  young  fruit,  and  the  crop  never  fails  from  stress  of 
w eather.  Follow’  up  disbudding  Peaches  under  glass.  In 
ordinary  cases  only  two  young  shoots  will  be  required- 
one  to  form  a leader  and  the  other  near  the  base  of  the 
present  bearing  branch.  Peaches  which  have  finished 
stoning  may  have  a little  more  heat  if  early  fruit  is 
required  ; but  do  not  neglect  the  ventilation,  and  in  no 
case  should  65  degs.  at  night  be  exceeded.  See  that  the 
borders  are  sufficiently  moist.  Warm  liquid-manure  will 
be  valuable  to  give  an  extra  filip  to  the  fruit  if  size  is 
required,  and  large  Peaches  are  always  better  and  more 
valuable  than  small  one9.  Do  not  be  tempted  to  overload  ; 
sometimes  very  heavy  crops  have  been  taken  from  par- 
ticular trees,  but  the  end  is  often  disastrous. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Give  the  last  turn  over  with  the  fork  to  ground  intended 
for  Asparagus  ; the  manurial  compost  should  be  thoroughly 
intermixed  with  the  soil.  Grow’th  is  late  this  year,  so  the 
planting  need  not  be  done  just  yet ; better  wait  till  the 
Grass  has  started  into  growth.  Asparagus-beds  in  bearing 
will  probably  have  been  dressed  over  ere  thi9  with  the 
rake  to  make  a smooth  surface.  Sow  Turnip-rooted  Beet 
for  early  use.  The  end  of  the  month  will  be  time  enough 
to  sow  the  long-rooted  kinds ; if  sown  earlier  the  roots 
will  be  coarse,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  may  bolt. 
Globe  Artichokes  where  unprotected  are  hit  hard  by  the 
frost.  As  soon  as  the  growth  begins  to  move  new  planta- 
tions may  be  made.  Plant  in  row’s  3 feet  each  way  ; w-ater 
and  mulch  to  encourage  root-action.  Sow  the  tender 
annual  herbs,  such  as  Basil,  Sweet  Marjoram,  and  Summer 
Savoury  in  heat  for  early  use.  A few’  plants  may  be  grown 
on  in  pots  under  glass,  and  the  remainder  hardened  off 
and  planted  out  early  in  June  on  a warm  south  border,  or 
seeds  may  be  sown  on  the  warm  border  in  May.  Plant 
Broad  Windsor  Beans  to  come  on  in  succession.  The  ; 
main  sowing  of  winter  greens  should  be  made  now’.  Dress 
the  seeds  with  red  lead  to  prevent  them  being  taken  by 
birds  ; it  is  better  and  cheaper  than  netting.  Rearrange 
herb-beds  and  put  in  cuttings  of  Sage,  Thyme,  Roseman  , • 
and  Lavender.  Give  water  till  established.  Herbs  will 
do  very  well  on  north  borders,  though  in  the  case  of  Mint 
it  is  better  to  have  twTo  beds,  one  in  a warm  position  for 
early  picking,  and  the  other  on  the  north  side  of  a wall  for  [ 
late  use.  In  cold  situations  Tarragon  should  have  a w’arm, 
w’ell-drained  site.  Cuttings  of  Tarragon  may  be  taken  i 
from  the  green  shoots  of  the  forced  plants  ; they  strike 
freely  under  glass,  and  may  be  hardened  off  when  rooted  ■ 
and  then  plauted  out.  This  herb,  like  Mint  and  Chervil,  ( 
is  always  in  demand.  Prick  out  early-sown  Brussels  ' 
Sprouts  ; it  is  important  some  of  the  plants  should  have 
an  early  start.  Sow’  Capsicums  if  not  already  done.  Shift 
on  Tomatoes  to  get  them  strong  before  planting  out.  , 
Those  intended  for  cool-houses  may  soon  be  hardened  off  < 
ready  for  planting  out.  Ham  Green  Favourite,  Perfection,  j 
and  Hack  wood  Park  are  good  kinds  for  growing  under  . 
glass.  Prick  out  Celery  in  frames  or  under  handlights. 
Sow  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Ridge  Cucumbers  under  I 
glass.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Chrysanthemums,  with  the  exception  of  some  Pompons 
and  early-flowering  kinds  for  culture  in  small  pot9,  ought 
to  be  rooted  and  growing  on  by  this  time.  Lose  no  time  in 
potting  them  off  singly,  if  not  already  done,  and  keep  them 
rather  close  and  warm  for  a week  or  so  afterwards,  until 
established  and  beginning  to  move  again,  when  the  best 
place  for  them  for  the  next  month  or  so  is  in  a cold  pit  or 
frame,  where,  standing  on  a moist  bed  of  ashes,  and 
within  a short  distance  of  the  glass,  they  will  make  a very 
sturdy  and  healthy  growth.  Ventilate  them  freely  on  fine 
days,  but  cover  the  glass  with  mats  or  sacking  at  night  if 
coid.  If  to  form  bushy  plants  for  ordinary  decoration 
only,  nip  out  the  point  oi  each  as  soon  as  it  has  attained 
a height  of  about  6 inches  ; but  in  order  to  produce 
flowers  of  the  largest  size  the  plants  must  not  be  stopped, 
but  allowed  to  grow  on  unchecked  throughout,  and  attain 
what  height  they  may.  Tuberous  Begonias  are  starting 
freely  into  growth  now,  even  in  comparatively  cool 
quarters,  and  will  need  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  the 
matter  of  watering,  particularly  if  fine  flowers  are  to 
result.  Whether  started  in  the  pots  in  which  they  flowered 
last  year,  or  whether  the  bulbs  were  shaken  out  in  the 
autumn,  they  must  have  peat  soil  now,  and  it  is  much  the 
best  plan  to  start  them  in  quite s nail  pots— those  of  about 
twice  the  external  diameter  of  the  tubers  are  the  right 
size_shifting  them  on  subsequently  as  required.  Choice 
varieties  ought  always  to  he  treated  in  this  way  ; but  those 
of  a commoner  description,  for  bedding,  &c.,  may  just  as 
well  be  started  in  boxes  of  any  light,  rich  soil,  and  potted 
up  when  in  growth.  In  all  cases  the  soil  must  be  kept 
nearly  dry  until  some  amount  of  growth  has  been  made  ; 
but  once  fairly  started  they  ought  never  to  become  really 
dry  at  the  root,  or  a great  deal  of  rigour  will  be  lost. 
Without  doubt  these  Begonias  succeed  much  better  when 
the  air  is  pure  than  in  very  smoky  places,  where  the 
blooms  do  not  expand  kindly  at  times,  and  are  very  liable 
to  drop  prematurely ; but  they  possess  so  many  advan- 
tages that  a few  ought  to  be  grown  w herever  a fair  amount 
of  light  and  fresh  air  are  available.  Tomatoes  that  were 
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sown  in  the  early  spriny  should  lie  potiteil  oil’  singly  at 
once,  and,  after  making  a oertaiu  amount  of  growth  and 
filling  tho  pots  with  roots,  may  bo  planted  out  either 
indoors  or  outside,  though,  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  seldom 
safe  to  expose  them  before  tho  middle  of  May,  even  in 
sheltered  positions  ; but  if  they  can  bo  got  into  7-mch  pots 
before  turning  them  out  so  much  tho  better.  Sow  Chinese 
Primulas  at  once  in  a box  nr  pan  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand  well  drained.  Keep  moist  and  shaded  in  a tempera- 
ture of  about  00  dogs.,  and  prick  oil'  the  seedlings  directly 
they  can  be  handled.  We  have  nothing  to  equal  these  for 
flowering  through  the  winter  in  a town  greenhouse. 

IS.  C.  It. 


THE!  COMING  WEEK  S WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  April  9th 
to  April  16</t. 

Moved  the  principal  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  to  a 
cold-pit ; they  are  for  the  most  part  in  5-inch  pots.  After 
a day  or  two  the  plants  will  be  freely  ventilated,  but  the 
pit  will  be  covered  with  mats  at  night.  Though  Chrys- 
anthemums may  be  fairly  hardy,  I have  known  the  young 
shoots  injured  by  frost  under  glass  where  uncovered  in 
April,  and  a plant  checked  by  frost  is  not  of  much  use  for 
producing  the  large  blooms  so  much  prized  now.  Cuttings 
for  ordinary  decorative  work  may  still  be  taken,  but,  of 
l course,  the  flowers  will  be  small.  Put  in  more  cuttings  of 
various  kinds  of  bedding  and  other  soft-wooded  plants. 
Potted  off  seedling  Verbenas  and  Petunias.  Moved  bed- 
ding “Geraniums”  to  cold-pits  from  Peach-houses.  These 
will  be  covered  with  mats  at  night.  It  is  always  a relief  to 
be  able  to  get  the  fruit  forcing-houses  thinned  of  the 
plants  which  every  gardener  is  obliged  to  grow.  Pricked 
’ off  seedling  Tuberous  Begonias.  Shall  keep  them  in  the 
j warm-pit.  Sowed  more  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  I am 
giving  Cucumbers  in  bearing  a liquid-manure  composed  of 
fowl-manure  and  soot ; it  is  cheap,  and  they  seem  to  thrive 
1 upon  it.  Watered  inside  Peach  borders,  and  gave  also 
| some  liquid-manure  with  the  chill  taken  off  first.  To  have 
fine  fruit  the  trees  must  be  well  supported.  Thinned 
i Grapes  in  the  second  house.  Laterals  are  looked  after 
weekly,  no  extension  being  permitted  at  any  rate  till 
colouring  begins.  Strawberries  are  setting  freely  now 
J without  any  assistance  beyond  a free  circulation  of  air 
during  the  day  when  the  sun  shines.  The  late  plants  are 
still  in  a cold  frame  with  the  lights  off  every  day.  I want 
these  plants  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  forced  Straw  - 
| berries  and  the  beds  entirely  outside.  Potted  off  rooted 
( Vine-eyes,  returningthem  to  a warm-house  to  make  growth, 
j Thinned  off  all  shoots  but  one  from  young  Vines  planted 
last  year,  and  which  were  cut  back  to  near  the  ground  in 
autumn.  I always  find  it  best  to  cut  young  Vines  close  home 
to  the  base  the  first  autumn  after  planting,  unless  there 
should  be  some  desire  to  have  a bunch  or  two  of  Grapes, 
and  looking  to  the  future  the  Grapes  will  be  better  away 
till  the  second  year’s  growth  has  been  made.  This  rule  is 
often  departed  from,  but  in  the  long  run  it  involves  a loss. 
Light  shadings  have  been  used  for  the  stove  on  bright  day's. 
Tender  foliage  will  not  bear  much  sun  without  injury,  but, 
Crotons  and  Dracaenas  will  be  better  without  shade  yet  if 
colour  is  wanted.  Moisture  is  used  freely  in  the  stove  on 
the  floors  and  by'  syringing  the  stages  beneath  the  plants. 
Too  much  syringing  is  not  good  for  Maiden-hair  Ferns, 
but  the  pots  ana  stages  may  be  syringed  with  advantage 
several  times  a day'.  Planted  out  Cauliflowers  in  an  open 
quarter  ; the  plants  have  been  well  hardened,  and  are  set 
out  in  trenches.  Put  sticks  to  Peas,  and  planted  Duke  of 
Albany  and  Walker’s  Perpetual  Bearer  Peas.  These  are 
excellent  varieties,  being  heavy  croppers  with  green  pods, 
and  the  flavour  is  above  the  average.  Set  Melons.  I have 
continued  to  get  from  four  to  six  fruits  ready  at  the  same 
time  on  each  plant.  It  is  an  advantage  to  set  the  crop 
within  a day  or  day  or  two  of  each  other.  If  one  fruit 
gets  the  lead  the  others  will  not  swell.  Sowed  Stocks, 
Asters,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  Scabious  in  drills  on  south 
border.  Pricked  off  the  early-sow'n  plants  in  boxes, 
i Shifted  on  a lot  of  Paris  Daisies  for  blooming  in  pots. 

These  are  dwarf  bushy  stuff  that  will  flower  early.  Mowed 
I and  rolled  lawns.  Cut  edgings  and  rolled  walks.  Dressed 
soma  of  the  latter  with  a weed  killer.  This  is  done 
annually  about  this  time  or  a little  later,  and  there  is  then 
, no  Double  with  weeds ; but  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  where 
he  walks  are  edged  with  Box.  I generally  draw  up  a 
ridge  of  gravel  by  the  sides  of  the  walks,  and  use  the  killer 
only  when  the  weather  appears  settled.  Looked  over 
climbers  in  the  conservatory  to  thin  and  regulate  growth. 
Mo7ed  a few  plants  out  which  are  past  their  best,  and 
filled  up  with  Azalea,  Lilium  Harrisi,  Pelargoniums,  and 
Mi;nonette  just  coming  into  bloom.  Finished  pruning 
E Rcses,  including  those  recently  planted.  Piepared  some 
temporary  shelters  with  rough  boards  and  straw  mats  for 
hardening  off  bedding-plants  when  the  weather  is  settled. 
Mide  a last  sowing  of  Red  Celery  outside. 


145.— Meadow  Grass.— I should  say  to 
ailow  the  aftermath  to  rot  would  be  the  very 
vorst  use  to  put  it  to,  but  graze  it  off  with 
sny  kind  of  live  stock,  except  milch  cows, 
(specially  if  they  get  some  extra  keep,  as  this 
vould  be  much  better.  If  the  meadow  is  not 
;oo  damp,  keep  some  strong  lambs  in  it.  A 
Iressing  in  the  spring  of  nitrate  of  soda,  super- 
phosphate, or  basic  slag,  and  kainit  will  give 
profitable  results.  I know  a meadow  that  is 
mowed  three  times  every  two  years  and  grazes 
some  horses  for  some  months  every  other  year, 
that  has  been  managed  as  above  for  a number  of 
years  and  is  as  fertile  as  ever. — L.  O.  T. 

195.— Shading  a conservatory.— Use 
the  prepared  Summer  Cloud,  which  may  be 
obtained  at  most  of  the  best  florist  and  fruiterers’ 
shops,  in  packets  from  Is.  each.  Do  not  cover 
too  large  a space  at  one  time,  and  when  it  is  put 
on  like  ordinary  paint  evenly  then  stipple  it 
lightly  with  the  end  of  a large  paint-brush  ; if 
the  brush  is  nearly  new  all  the  better.  A very 
thin  coat  is  often  sufficient. — Experience. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

U BERT!  AS. 

Tills  small,  though  interesting  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  Iridere,  is  not  perfectly  hardy  in 
all  localities  or  in  all  seasons,  and  for  these 
reasons  when  planted  in  the  open  ground  should 
always  have  a position  sheltered  from  keen, 
biting  winds,  and  be  given  protection  in  winter 
by  a mulching  of  short  litter.  Another  good 
and  useful  plan  is  to  tie  the  tufts  of  leaves 
together,  so  as  to  cover  the  centre  of  the  plant, 
this  preventing  the  snow  settling  in  the  hearts 
of  the  plants.  Should  the  weather  be  severe, 
the  plants,  during  its  continuance,  may  be 
further  protected  with  Bracken  right  over  the 
tops,  removing  this  with  the  return  of  milder 
weather.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  cut  these 
plants  down,  as  I have  seen  some  do,  to  within 
(1  inches  of  the  ground,  simply  because  much  of 
their  foliage  has  turned  brown.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  these  plants  are  in  danger,  either  of 
being  killed  outright,  or  so  much  weakened  by 
the  exposure  that  their  flowering  is  impaired 
year  by  year,  it  will  be  by  far  the  simplest  and 
surest  plan  to  pot  them  up  and  place  them  for 
the  winter  season  in  a house  from  which  frost 
can  be  excluded,  and  where  abundance  of  air 
can  be  given  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Under 
these  conditions  their  water  supply  must  not  be 
overlooked,  for  Libertias  require  more  than 
most  plants  during  the  winter,  and  when  in  good 


health  they  make  a large  number  of  roots. 
By  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  they  may 
be  planted  in  good  rich  soil  in  the  open  ground. 
Select  a moist  position  if  possible,  or,  failing 
this,  give  them  plenty  of  water  till  they  have 
obtained  a good  hold  of  the  soil.  These  plants 
are  easily  increased  by  means  of  seeds,  though 
a quicker  way  perhaps  where  large  plants  exist 
is  to  strip  some  of  the  outer  growths  off  the 
main  plants  with  a heel  attached  and  insert 
them  around  the  edge  of  a 5-inch  or  6-inch  pot 
in  sandy  soil.  To  keep  them  in  position  while 
rooting  it  will  be  best  to  shorten  the  leaves  to 
about  8 inches  long,  also  to  bury  the  base  of  the 
shoot  fully  an  inch  deep  in  the  soil.  I first  adopted 
this  method  of  propagation  some  eighteen  years 
ago  with  L.  grandiflora,  which  at  that  time  was 
a comparatively  new  species,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  the  growths  had  rooted  in  less  than 
three  weeks.  It  is  an  excellent  way  of  increas- 
ing stock  before  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  be 
divided.  The  following  are  the  best  known 
varieties  : — 

L.  ixioides. — This  species  attains  3 feet  or 
4 feet  high  when  established.  It  has  white 
flowers  with  pale-yellow  stamens  freely  disposed 
in  dense  panicles.  This  is  also  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  this  group,  and  is  composed  of  tufts 
of  rigid  linear  leaves.  A native  of  New  Zealand, 
flowering  in  summer. 

L.  Formosa  (here  illustrated)  is  a native  of 
Chili  and  a dwarfer  plant.  This  can  only  be 
considered  hardy  in  very  favoured  positions, 
and  is  best  suited  for  planting  out  in  the  con- 
servatory. It  has  a somewhat  graceful  habit 


and  white  flowers,  produced  in  succession  on 
stems  1 i feet  high. 

L.  grandiflora  has  pure-white  flowers  on  a 
spike-like  panicle  about  3 feet  high.  This  has 
a distinct  habit  of  growth.  Native  of  New 
Zealand,  and  hardy  only  in  favoured  localities. 

L.  magellanica  is  an  attractive  species  about 
18  inches  high.  It  has  pure- white  blossoms 
arranged  in  dense  spikes,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  those  of  ixioides,  but  more  closely 
together.  Native  of  South  America. 

Besides  these  there  are  pulehella,  azurea, 
paniculata,  and  others,  all  more  or  less  useful 
and  desirable  ornaments  either  in  the  rockery 
or  border  or  for  the  decoration  of  conservatories 
and  the  like.  E. 


236.— Rats  in  a garden.— When  very 
numerous  rats  are  generally  killed  with  success 
by  putting  ferrets  into  their  holes  and  killing 
the  rats  as  they  bolt  with  dogs  and  sticks. 
“ H.  W.  P.”  might  try  the  following  plan: 
Sink  a petroleum-cask  into  the  ground.  Fill 
it  half  full  with  straw  and  chaff.  Fasten  an 
inclined  board  (with  a block  underneath  at  the 
top),  from  the  top  of  the  cask  to  within  5 inches 
\ of  the  chaff.  Feed  the  rats  with  fish,  &c.,  out- 
side the  barrel  on  the  inclined  plane,  and  on 
the  chaff  till  they  know  the  way  down  well. 
Then  let  them  hunger  one  night,  and  take  out 
the  straw  and  chaff,  fill  the  cask  with  water  to 
within  6 inches  of  the  inclined  board,  and  put 
a little  dry  chaff  on  top  of  the  water.  If  the 

rats  have  been 
sufficiently  al- 
lured they  will 
race  down  in 
search  of  food 
and  find  a 
watery  death. 
Nothing  must 
be  touched  with 
the  hand  with- 
out new  gloves 
on.  When  this 
is  unavoidable 
the  article 
should  be  kept 
for  a day  in  dry' 
soil  or  fresh 
ashes.  The  cask 
may  be  covered 
over  to  within 
an  inch  of  the 
top  to  keep  out 
rain  and  cats. 
— W.  R. 

275.  — Get- 
ting rid.  of 
snails.— 

Nothing  but 
perseverance  in 
the  use  of  the 
usual  remedies  will  get  rid  of  snails.  Newly- 
slaked  lime,  used  on  a damp  evening  or  early 
in  the  morning,  kills  where  it  goes,  but  re- 
quires to  be  often  repeated  till  the  snails 
are  cleared  off.  Placing  heaps  of  brewer’s 
grains  or  bran  flavoured  with  vinegar  about 
the  garden  and  visiting  the  heaps  at  night 
with  a light  to  destroy  the  same  will  in 
time  thin  them  down.  Clear  away  all  heaps  of 
rubbish  in  and  around  the  garden,  as  they 
form  happy  breeding-places  for  insects  of  ail 
kinds.  Any  tender  plants  may  be  rendered 
■perfectly  safe  by  sprinkling  sifted  coal-ashes 
among  them. — E.  H. 

292. — Monffbretias. — I presume  you  have 
planted  the  Montbretias  in  pots,  and  are  grow- 
ing them  in  a greenhouse.  If  such  is  the  case, 
they  will  probably  flower  in  June  or  July.  The 
flowers  are  pretty  near  the  same  form  as  the 
Gladiolus,  and,  so  far  as  I know,  are  not  sweet- 
scented.  If  you  want  to  grow  Montbretias 
properly  you  must  plant  them  out  in  the  open, 
give  them  a warm  position,  and  a fairly  light, 
rich  soil.  I advise  you  to  prepare  your  plants 
for  planting  out  by  placing  the  pots  in  a cold  pit 
or  frame,  just  keeping  the  frost  from  them  and 
giving  them  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather.  At 
the  end  of  May  set  them  out  where  they  are  to 
flower.  The  Montbretias  are  so  nearly  hardy 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  coddle  them  up 
under  glass.  In  cold  districts  they  should  be 
planted  on  the  rockery  or  on  raised  mounds. 
Here  in  the  West  of  England  it  is  only  necessary 
to  give  the  roots  a covering  of  dry  leaves  to  pre- 
serve them  in  the  open  ground  all  the  winter. 


Libertia  fovmosa.  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  .T.  Dc-lap,  Villa  Nuova, 
Cahirciveen,  co.  Kerry,  Ireland. 
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Plants  so  treated  grow  vigorously,  and  flower 
more  freely  than  those  that  are  taken  up  and 
fresh  planted  every  year. — J.  C.  C. 

290.— Treatment  of  Gladioli,  &c.- — The 

early -flowering  species  are  : G.  byzantinus,  G. 
cardinalis,  G.  Colvillei,  and  G.  Oolvillei  alba. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
Ramosus  type  are  : Blushing  Bride,  Duke  of 
Albany,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Princess  Royal,  and 
Rosy  Gem.  The  later- flowering  varieties  are 
Bronchleyensis  and  a newer  hybrid  named 
Lemoinei.  A very  beautiful  type  has  been 
recently  exhibited  named  G.  Nanceianus  ; they 
have  been  raised  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  and 
are  very  richly  coloured.  G.  Gandavensis,  in 
variety,  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  hybrids. 
They  are  usually  seen  at  exhibitions  in  the 
autumn  months.  The  early-flowering  varieties 
ought  to  be  planted  in  the  autumn  in  pots,  and 
be  planted  out  in  the  spring.  The  autumn- 
flowering varieties  should  be  planted  in  March  or 
April. — d.  D.  E. 

201.—' Treatment  of  garden  bulbs  — 

All  the  common  garden  bulbs  will  do  very  well 
left  in  the  ground  if  they  are  not  overgrown  by 
other  things  before  they  have  a chance  of  ripen- 
ing their  growth.  They  will  require  to  be  taken 
up  every  two  or  three  years  for  the  purpose  of 
thinning  them,  and  this  should  be  done  very 
early  in  autumn. — E.  H. 

In  my  opinion  the  bulbs  are  best  left  in 

the  ground  undisturbed  ; during  the  summer 
bulbs  regain  much  of  what  they  have  lost  by 
flowering,  besides  increasing ; a Tulip,  for 
instance  will  divide  itself  into  two  bulbs  (some- 
times more,  though  that  is  not  an  advan- 
tage), and  these  will  both  probably  bloom  the 
following  spring.  In  the  case  of  Scillas,  the 
bulbs  rapidly  increase  if  left  alone,  and  by  that 
means  you  obtain  nice  little  masses  of  colour. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

272.— Rockery  plants.— The  following 
are  good  plants  for  planting  among  stones,  but 
there  must  be  soil  enough  for  the  roots  to  get  a 
good  grasp  of  the  ground.  They  will  then  grow 
and  trail  over  the  stones  in  a most  interesting 
and  beautiful  manner.  Alyssum  montanum, 
A.  saxatile  compactum,  Arabis  albida,  A.  pur- 
purea, Aubrietias  in  variety,  Campanula  gar- 
ganica,  C.  fragilis,  C.  carpatica,  C.  c.  alba,  Ceras- 
tiumtomentosum,Dianthusdeltoides,  and  others; 
Dryas  octopetala,  Erica  earnea,  Genista  pros- 
trata, Hypericum  humifusum,  Iberis  correie- 
folia,  Linaria  alpina,  L.  pallida,  Lysimachia 
Nummularia,  Phlox  reptans,  P.  subulata,  and 
others.  All  the  Dwarf  Phloxes  are  pretty  ; 
Plumbago  Larpentie,  Ononis  arvensis,  Poly- 
gonum vaccinifolium,  Saponaria  ocymoides, 
Saxifraga  biflora,  S.  ceratophylla,  S.  hypnoides, 
S.  oppositifolia,  Nedum  Sieboldi,  S.  Ewersi, 

S.  Kamtschatieum,  Thymus  lanuginosus, 

T.  Serpyllum,  and  Veronica  prostrata.  The  list 
might  be  much  extended. — E.  H. 

283. — Tigridia  Pavonia.— It  was  a mis- 
take to  plant  these  bulbs  at  Christmas.  If  you 
had  kept  them  in  a paper  bag  hung  up  in  a cool 
room  until  the  end  of  March  they  would  have 
been  more  likely  to  succeed.  You  cannot  do 
better  than  continue  your  present  treatment 
now  that  the  bulbs  have  started  into  growth. 
They  may,  perhaps,  flower  during  the  summer, 
but  they  would  have  been  altogether  more  satis- 
factory if  only  just  potted,  and  not  subjected 
to  more  heat  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse  affords. 
Are  you  aware  that  the  Tigridias  will  thrive 
and  flower  well  if  they  are  planted  out  in  April 
in  a warm  border  in  the  open,  if  the  soil  is  made 
fairly  light  and  rich  and  the  plants  regularly 
watered  in  dry  weather  when  the  flower-spikes 
begin  to  show  ? I may  also  tell  you  that  they 
will  stand  out  all  the  winter  in  such  a position 
if  the  frost  is  not  too  severe,  if  the  roots  are 
covered  in  the  autumn  with  6 inches  of  dry 
leaves. — J.  C.  C. 

310.— Anemones  In  a London  garden.— If  you 

wait  patiently  the  Anemones  will  come  up  again,  but  they 
will  be  later  in  coming  into  flower  than  they  would  have 
done  if  the  frost  had  not  injured  the  first  leaves. — J.  C.  C 


Drawings  for  “ Gardening."  — Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

NOTES  ON  FUCHSIAS. 

The  typical  species  of  Fuchsia  vary  greatly 
from  each  other  in  all  respects,  some  lorming 
large,  bold  shrubs,  others  free-growing  plants  of 
a rambling  character,  while  such  as  F.  globosa 
and  F.  triphylla  form  compact  little  bushes,  and 
the  New  Zealand  F.  procumbens  is  quite  a 
trailer.  While  we  do  not  find  quite  such  a 
diversity  of  habit  among  the  garden  varieties, 
there  is,  even  in  their  case,  a considerable 
amount  of  difference  ; hence  the  varied  purposes 
to  which  they  may  be  applied.  As  pot  plants 
they  are  extremely  useful  for  the  decoration  of 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  either  in  the 
shape  of  large  specimens,  6 feet  or  more  in 
height,  or  as  small  bushes  whose  limit  is  about 
18  inches.  In  any  case,  the  succession  of  bloom 
kept  up  by  them  is  greatly  in  their  favour, 
as,  with  an  occasional  stimulant,  they  will 
continue  to  flower  from  spring  to  autumn. 
One  of  the  most  striking,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  uncommon,  features 
among  the  various  flowering  j 1 infs  in  Hyde- 
park  during  the  summer  is  the  Fuchsias, 


Flowers  of  Fuchsia  “ Queen  of  England." 


of  which  there  are  numerous  examples  in  the 
shape  of  large  bushes.  The  pots  are  plunged 
in  the  turf,  and,  grouped  in  this  way,  the  cha- 
racteristics of  each  plant  are  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage. The  free,  bold  - growing  varieties 
should  alone  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  as 
the  weaker  kinds  will  be  sure  to  prove  unsatis- 
factory, and  many  that  as  greenhouse  plants 
are  desirable  will  be  quite  unsuitable  for  such 
treatment.  When  plants  are  intended  to  be 
grown  as  large  specimens,  they  may  be  either 
stopped  during  their  earlier  stages,  so  as  to  form 
a bush,  or  the  leading  shoot  may  be  secured  to 
a stick,  in  which  case  the  branches  will  fre- 
quently be  disposed  in  a very  regular  manner, 
and  thus  often  form  an  almost  perfect  pyramid. 
.As 

Roof  plants,  too,  for  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory many  of  the  Fuchsias  are  well  suited, 
and  in  this  way  they  form  a most  attractive 
feature  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  during  the 
summer  months.  Among  the  very  best  for  such 
a purpose  is  General  Roberts  (figured  on  p.  09), 
which  is  free  both  in  growth  and  flower.  In 
this  a most  noticeable  feature  is  the  great  length 
of  the  blooms  and  the  foot-stalks  by  which  they 
are  supported,  which  is  perhaps  more  notice- 
able in  the  bud  state  than  when  fully  ex- 
panded. When  required  for  training  to  rafter 
or  roof,  the  results  are,  as  a rule,  more 


satisfactory  where  the  specimens  are  planted 
out  than  is  the  case  if  confined  altogether  in 
pots.  Another  fine  and  free-flowering  Fuchsia 
is  Queen  of  England  (here  figured).  Many  kinds 
are  available  for  the  summer  embellishment  of 
the  garden,  but  in  the  case  of  most  of  them  pro- 
tection during  the  -winter  is  necessary.  Still, 
there  are  a few  that  in  some  districts  may  be 
regarded  as  quite  hardy,  and  in  others,  wliere 
cut  to  the  ground  by  the  frost,  they  will  push 
up  strongly'  in  the  spring,  and  form  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  in  the  garden  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer.  A bed  of  Fuchsia 
Riccartoni  edged  with  that  dwarf  form  of  it 
known  as  Dunrobin  Bedder  will  prove  an  attrac- 
tive object  for  a longer  period  than  most  tender 
bedding  plants,  and  beyond  a mulching  of  de- 
cayed leaves  previous  to  winter  setting  in,  no 
further  attention  will  be  necessary.  In  Fuchsias, 
as  with  all  other  garden  plants  that  have  at- 
tained a certain  amount  of  popularity,  one  is 
overburdened  with  enormous  lists  of  varieties, 
many  of  which  differ  from  each  other  in  hardly 
anything  but  name.  The  old-fashioned,  but 
somewhat  rough-and-ready 

Method  of  grouping  them  under  three  heads 
— that  is  to  say,  firstly,  those  with  white  tube 
and  sepals  and  dark  corolla  ; secondly',  the 
varieties  in  which  the  corolla  is  white  and  the 
rest  of  the  flower  red ; and,  lastly,  those 
whose  sepals  are  crimson  and  corolla  more  or 
less  of  a deep-purple  hue — now  no  longer 
embrace  the  whole  of  them,  as  several  interme- 
diate or  distinct  forms  are  in  cultivation, 
notably  such  as  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  the 
nearest  approach  to  a pure-white  flower  ; .Sedan, 
almost  a self-coloured  red,  and  others.  When 
the  many  varieties  that  are  put  into  commerce 
every  year  are  taken  into  consideration,  one 
caunot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  number  of  old 
varieties  that  still  hold  their  own.  Thus,  of 
those  with  white  tube  and  sepals,  the  first 
example  of  which  was  Venus  Victrix,  sent  out 
about  half  a century  ago,  the  most  beautiful 
shaped  variety  that  I know  (Guiding  Star)  is 
thirty-five  years  old,  and  three  of  the  most 
useful  for  general  purposes  which  are  all  largely 
errown  by  those  who  supply  Covent-garden 
Market  were  cultivated  to  the  same  extent 
twenty  years  ago ; they  are  Mrs.  Marshall, 
Starlight,  and  Lady  Heytesbury.  Again,  of 
those  with  white  corollas,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  at  Kew  is  Alexandrina,  which  cannot 
now  be  found  in  any  lists  that  I have  looked 
through.  To  several  of  the  dark-coloured 
flowers  the  same  remaiks  will  apply.  H. 


213. — Treatment  of  a Poinsettia. — 

These  plants  ought  to  be  kept  quite  dry  at  the 
roots  when  at  rest,  after  the  floral  bracts  have 
dropped  off.  They  may  be  cut  down  at  any- 
time during  the  period  of  rest,  and  this  ought  to 
be  done  at  least,  three  or  four  weeks  before 
starting  them,  for  unless  the  wounds  are 
healed  over  they  will  bleed  when  water  is  ap- 
plied. They  may  be  started  to  grow  the  ast 
week  of  March  or  the  first  weeks  in  April.  As 
soon  as  they  show  signs  of  growth  remove  them 
from  their  pots,  reduce  the  ball  of  roots,  snd 
repot  in  the  same  sizes  or  even  in  smaller  flower- 
pots ; they  may  be  repotted  later.  The  plaits 
should  be ’placed  in  a warm-house,  but  in  sun- 
mer  an  airy  greenhouse  suits  them  best ; and  I 
have  had  good  success  with  plants  grown  fot  a 
time  in  the  open  garden. — J.  D.  E. 

212.— Roses  and  Carnations  under 
glass. — To  have  good  flowering  plants  of  Ros® 
they  should  be  well  established  in  pots  for  i 
year.  It  is  very  late  now  to  lift  and  plant  Rose 
trees  in  pots.  I would  recommend  the  purchasi 
of  young  plants  in  pots  now— they  are  cheaj 
enough  in  5-inch  pots.  Repot  them  by-and-byi 
into  7-inch  and  8-inch  pots,  and  in  these  they  wil 
flower  admirably  next  year  ; but  it  will  be  neces 
sary  to  see  that  they  make  a clean,  health: 
growth  this  year.  Carnations  to  flower  in  th< 
winter  and  spring  under  glass  should  be  prepare! 
for  it  the  previous  season.  The  plants  are  raisei  i 
from  cuttings  in  the  months  of  January 
February,  and  March,  as  they  can  be  obtained 
and  they  are  grown  on  during  the  summer  out 
of-doors,  until  they  are  planted  into  thei 
flowering-pots.  They  can,  of  course,  be  put 
chased  at  any  time.— -J.  D.  E. 

190.  _ Grafting  Indian  Azaleas.  - 
March  is  a good  month  in  which  to  graft  thes 
plants,  and  any  strong-growing  plant  of  tb 
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j name  species  would  do  for  a stock.  A vigorous 
variety,  which  produces  purplish  flowers,  has 
long  been  popular  as  a stock  to  graft  the  best 
named  varieties  upon.  Tt  is  easily  raised  from 
cuttings.  They  may  be  grafted  when  the  stocks 
are  as  thick  as  a goose’s  quill.  When  the  plants 
are  ready  for  grafting  they  should  be  placed  in 
! a close,  rather  moist  atmosphere.  The  grafts 
ji  ought  to  be  neatly  spliced  on  to  the  stocks,  and 
i should  be  tied  firmly,  covering  the  tied  portion 
well  over  with  grafting-wax.  I ought  also  to 
add  that  seedling  Azaleas  are  easily  produced, 
and  seedlings  from  a strong-growing  variety 
make  even  better  stock  plants  than  cuttings  do. 
— J.  D.  E. 

249.  — An  unheated  greenhouse.— 

Some  of  the  figures  given  in  this  inquiry  are 
evidently  wrong.  I take  it  that  those  which 
read  9 inches  high  in  front  and  12  inches  at 
back  should  be  feet  instead  of  inches.  Assuming 
this  to  be  so,  the  other  proportions  are  not 
very  pleasing,  either  inside  or  out.  Taking  it  as 
it  is,  I should  say  that  it  is  a kind  of  structure 
that  would  not  warrant  anyone  making  a great 
outlay  in  heating  it,  as  unless  it  was  well 


fhaded  and  ventilated  in  summer  a good  many 
ulants  would  be  burnt  up  in  it.  The  simplest 
way  to  heat  such  a house  would  be  with  a 
boiler  and  pipes  of  the  Loughborough  pattern. 
If  the  front  of  the  house  is  not  made  in  the 
form  of  windows,  to  admit  of  anyone  walking 
out  on  the  walk  or  lawn  adjoining,  the  hot- 
water  pipes  (two  rows)  may  run  along  the 
front  above  the  floor  ; but  if  the  windows  are 
used  as  a means  of  access  to  the  outside  the 
pipes  would  have  to  be  placed  in  a chamber 
below  the  floor,  which  would  necessitate  a boiler 
as  large  again  and  double  the  quantity  of  piping. 
V on  could,  of  course,  fix  a second  stove  in  the 
kitchen  to  heat  the  house,  but  if  you  do  so  you 
must  understand  that  it  would  principally  have 
to  be  given  up  to  warming  the  same  in  frosty 
weather — in  fact,  it  must  be  regarded  as  only 
being  available  for  other  purposes  when  it  is 
not  required  for  the  greenhouse.  Properly 
heated  such  a structure  can  be  made  very 
attractive  at  all  times,  but  the  choice  of  plants 
should  be  guided  by  the  convenience  there 
is  of  keeping  out  the  frost.  If  it  is  not  heated 
you  had  better  rely  principally  upon  hardy 
plants  for  the  winter  and  spring.  If  grown  out- 


side during  summer,  Chrysanthemums  would 
make  a good  show  from  November  to  Christmas. 
Such  hardy  bulbs  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Narcissi  can  be  grown  without  heat.  Solomon’s 
Seal  and.  the  Bleeding  Heart  (Dielytra  specta- 
bilispare  beautiful  subjects  for  such  a house. 
Canterbury  Bells  grown  well  through  the 
summer  and  potted  up  in  the  autumn  make 
an  attractive  display.  Deutzia  gracilis 
is  an  easily-managed,  hard-wooded  plant, 
that  flowers  freely  in  the  spring.  Some  ever- 
green plants  that  would  be  useful  in  the  winter 
are  very  desirable  for  an  unheated  house,  espe- 
cially the  broad  and  narrow-leaved  Myrtles. 
The  Laurustinus  would  flower  freely  in  such  a 
structure.  Then  there  are  the  Yuccas,  the  foliage 
of  which  is  always  green  and  handsome,  and, 
no  doubt,  the  variegated  variety,  aloifolia 
variegata,  would  stand  the  winter  in  an  un- 
heated house.  These  plants,  when  well  potted, 
would  go  on  for  two  years  without  giving  any 
more  trouble  than  supplying  them  with  water. 
For  the  summer  months  there  is  no  class  of 
plants  of  more  use  for  the  kind  of  house  here 
referred  to  than  the  Double  and  Single  Zonal 


Pelargoniums.  Even  if  the  frost  killed  them 
in  the  winter,  a very  modest  sum  would 
replace  them  in  the  spring,  and,  if  put  into 
6-inch  pots  and  given  a little  artificial  manure 
once  a fortnight  during  the  summer,  they 
would  make  the  structure  attractive  over  a 
longer  time  than  any  other  soft-wooded  plant 
that  can  be  mentioned,  attended  with  the  same 
amount  of  labour. — J.  C.  C. 

209.— Violets  in  frames. — Unless  the 
frost  should  happen  to  be  intense  there  would 
be  no  need  to  place  any  covering  over  the  glass, 
but  if  the  plants  were  frozen  it  would  prevent 
their  growing.  The  plants  like  plenty  of  light 
and  pure  air;  also  rain,  if  the  weather  is  mild  at 
the  same  time.  In  fine  weather  the  lights  should 
be  drawn  off  altogether.  The  object  of  planting 
the  Violets  in  frames  is  to  protect  them  when 
they  are  producing  their  flowers  in  the  late 
autumn  and  winter  months. — J.  D.  E. 

211.— Double  Red  Chinese  Primulas. 

— These  plants  are  well  worth  growing,  although 
they  may  not  be  so  highly  valued  as  the  double 
white  varieties.  The  same  treatment  is  neces- 
sary for  all  of  them.  When  the  plants  have 


passed  out  of  bloom  they  should  be  placed  near 
the  glass  in  a greenhouse,  and  ought  to  be  kc  pt 
well  on  the  dry  side  as  regards  watering  trie 
roots,  and,  before  taking  of  the  seperate growths 
to  be  planted  as  cuttings,  the  soil  ought  to  be 
kept  dusty-dry.  When  the  plants  are  full  of 
moisture  they  arc  almost  sure  to  damp  oil.  By 
good  management  every  cutting  will  form  roots, 
and  grow  into  good  flowering  plants  the  same 
season.  The  semi  double  red  varieties  can  be 
produced  from  seeds  as  freely  as  the  single  ones. 
I know  of  one  very  double  red  only — Lord 
Beaconsfield. — J.  D.  E. 

202,— Treatment  of  Hedychiums.— 

H.  Gardnerianum  is  a valuable  plant,  and  it  is 
a pity  that  it  is  not  more  generally  grown.  It 
requires  no  heat — except  enough  to  exclude 
frost — and  the  noble  spikes  of  bloom  are  freely 
produced  in  August,  if  the  right  method  of 
cultivation  is  adopted.  Hedychiums  flower  best 
when  they  have  rested  thoroughly  in  winter, 
without  much  water,  yet  never  being  dust-dry. 
They  do  not  require  repotting,  if  grown  in  a 12- 
inch  pot,  more  than  once  in  three  years,  and, 
in  fact,  bloom  best  when  very  tight  in  the  pot. 
Early  in  the  year,  however,  they  should  have 
every  bit  of  soil  which  can  be  removed  without 
injuring  the  root  scraped  away  from  the  surface, 
and  a layer  of  rich  soil,  half  well- rotted  stable- 
manure  with  loam,  soot,  and  sand  given  to 
replace  the  old  material.  Plenty  of  water  from 
March  onward,  till  the  bloom  is  over,  will  be 
necessary.  After  August  the  watering  should 
ue  gradually  decreased  till  winter,  when  very 
little  should  be  given.  Many  gardeners  ruin 
Hedychiums  by  cutting  them  down  after  they 
have  bloomed  ; this  is  a great  mistake,  as  it 
weakens  the  plants  greatly,  and  eventually  kills 
them.  The  fine  foliage  is  so  handsome  that  it  is 
always  an  ornament,  and  should  be  carefully 
preserved  until  the  new  spikes  are  a foot  or 
more  in  length,  when  the  old  spikes  begin  to 
decay,  and  can  be  cut  off.  In  this  way  five  or 
six  splendid  blooms  can  be  grown  in  one  pot, 
and  the  seed-vessel,  which  is  of  a carmine 
colour,  is  equally  handsome  in  the  winter.  But 
the  blossom  will  not  always  “set,”  and  the  seed 
is  best  grown  when  the  plant  is  very  “pot- 
bound.”  “ .Juvenis”  can  top-dress  his  plant  as 
above,  or  remove  it  into  a larger  pot  if  it  be  in 
a small  one,  for  it  will  not  do  much,  except  in  a 
12-inch  pot,  as  the  roots  are  very  large. — J.  L.  R. 

These  are  mostly  natives  of  tropical  coun- 
tries, nearly  all  of  them  being  from  the  East 
Indies,  they  require  rather  a higher  temperature 
than  a greenhouse.  Moreover,  being  vigorous- 
growing  plants,  they  need  plenty  of  room  for 
the  roots,  and  a goodly  supply  of  water  when 
well  established.  One  of  the  best  of  them  is 
H.  Gardnerianum,  which  may  frequently7  be 
seen  growing  and  flowering  freely  planted  out  in 
a conservatory  border.  H.  flavum  will  also 
succeed  in  the  conservatory,  and  in  some 
favoured  positions  will  even  thrive  out-of-doors 
in  the  summer.  Most  of  the  others  require  hot- 
house treatment.  They  like  a good  holding 
soil,  composed  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  decayed 
manure,  with  some  coarse  sand  to  keep  the 
whole  open.- — J.  D.  E. 

227.  — “ Loughborough  ” boiler.  — I 

should  have  no  hesitation  in  using  No.  1 “Lough- 
borough” boiler  to  heat  40  feet  of  4-inch  piping, 
providing  it  (the  piping)  went  round  the  house. 
I have  had  mine  four  years,  and  it  has  effectually 
heated  my  greenhouse,  10  feet  by  6 feet, 
although  I have  only  12  feet  of  4-inch  piping  ; 
but  I feel  convinced  with  more  piping  it  would 
heat  a much  larger  structure.  The  cost  is  very 
small.  I use  coke  and  slack  ; the  former  is  9d. 
per  cwt.  here  (Leicester),  and  that  quantity 
lasts  me  about  a fortnight.  I manage  my  boiler  as 
follows  : I always  keep  the  bottom  or  ashes-door 
wide  open  ; puli  out  the  damper,  put  some  red- 
hot  embers  in  the  fire-hole,  a few  sticks  on  top, 
then  coke  broken  to  about  the  size  of  Walnuts. 
Let  the  fire  burn  until  the  water  in  the  pipes  is 
hot — this  will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour — the  fire  will  then  be  a mass  of  white-hot 
embers ; then  break  as  much  coke  as  will  fill  it  up, 
mix  two  dustpanfuls  of  small  slack  with  it  (I 
have  a small  dustpan  that  just  about  fits  the 
fire-hole),  put  the  prepared  fuel  in  and  a dust- 
panful  of  slack  on  top,  and  rake  it  about  a bit 
so  that  the  whole  is  fairly  solid,  close  the  fire- 
hole  door,  and  put  the  damper  in  to  about 
| inch,  my  fire  then  burns  from  ten  to  twelve 
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hours,  and  gives  a goo«l  heat.  My  house  has 
never  been  below  35  clegs,  at  8 a.rn. , even  with 
,30  clegs,  of  frost  outside.  The  fire  is  stoked 
from  outside,  and  the  windy  weather  affects  the 
apparatus  very  little  treated  as  above.  In  the 
morning  I first  pull  the  damper  out,  rake  the 
ashes  out  underneath,  open  the  fire-hole  door  and 
level  the  fuel  a bit,  and  in  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes  the  fire  is  all  agiowing 
ready  for  making  up  again.  I find  the  fuel 
burns  better  if  damped.  I riddle  all  the  ashes, 
and  the  largest  cinders  burn  well  again  if 
damped. — J.  C.  Taylor. 

The  fire  in  a No.  1 “Loughborough” 

boiler  will  keep  in  from  eight  to  twelve  hours 
without  attention.  Coke,  in  pieces  the  size  of 
Walnuts,  and  cinders  from  the  house,  make  the 
best  fuel.  At  night  bank  up  with  cinders  and  close 
the  two  bottom  doors  or  slides,  leaving  the  top 
one  out  about  an  inch  in  calm  weather  ; ^ inch 
to  | inch  in  windy  weather.  This  boiler  and 
others  of  similar  pattern  are  very  economical  in 
fuel,  but  I would  recommend  wrought  iron  ones 
for  good  lasting  service. — Experience. 

312.— Amaryllis  (Hippeastrum).— It  is 
better  that  these  plants  should  not  be  watered 
until  they  show  some  signs  of  growth,  but  bulbs 
planted  in  January  should  be  needing  water 
about  the  end  of  February  or  even  earlier  if  they 
are  not  plunged  in  moist  bottom-heat  material. 

In  this  case,  if  the  potting-soil  has  become 
very  dry,  I would  certainly  moisten  it  with 
water  made  a little  warm,  about  blood  heat  ; 

50  (legs,  is  not  quite  a high  enough  temperature 
to  grow  and  flower  these  plants  in.  If  the 
water  settles  at  the  base  of  the  bulbs  before 
roots  are  formed,  decay  is  likely  to  set  in,  and 
the  bulbs  may  not  recover. — J.  D.  E. 

278.  Cuttings  of  Azalea  indica.— 
These  strike  very  freely  about  the  end  of  July 
or  early  in  August  when  the  young  wood  is 
nearly  ripe.  It  is  best  to  take  the  cuttings  at 
a joint,  and  they  should  be  inserted  round  the 
sides  of  a 5-inch  pot,  in  quite  sandy,  peat  soil. 
They  ought  to  be  pressed  in  firmly,  and  must 
be  covered  with  a close  glass  light ; but  this 
ought  to  be  removed  daily,  and  the  condensed 
water  should  be  wiped  off,  replacing  the  glass 
again.  Shade  from  bright  sunshine. — J.  l5.  E. 

284. — Asparagus  plumosus.  — When 
once  established  this  beautiful  foliage  plant 
grows  very  freely,  especially  in  a warm,  moist 
atmosphere.  It  may  be  increased  by  means  of 
either  division  of  the  root,  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  in  spring,  or  from  seeds,  but  seedlings 
make  much  the  best  plants.  It  will  succeed  in 
a moderately  warm  greenhouse,  but  to  flourish 
and  make  a rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  it 
really  requires  the  temperature  of  an  inter- 
mediate house.  In  order  to  make  satisfactory 
progress,  young  plants  in  particular  must  have 
a night  temperature  in  winter  of  not  less  than 
50  degs. — B.  C.  R. 

303.— Treatment  of  a Carnation.— 

“ White  Lily  ” is  doing  the  best  she  can  to  spoil 
the  Carnation  by  placing  such  a weakly  plant  in  a 
heated  vinery.  * She  should  remove  it  at  once 
to  a cool-house  or  frame.  The  lanky  stem  which 
the  plant  is  making  is  probably  a rising  flower- 
stem,  and  under  cooler  treatment  it  will  no 
doubt  produce  flowers  later  on.  But  if  “ White 
Lily  ” wishes  to  increase  the  plant  she  had 
better  cut  off  the  flower-stem  at  once,  so  as  to 
let  the  side  branches  have  all  the  strength  of 
the  roots. — J.  C.  C. 

294.— Lilium  Harrisi.— Give  this  Lily  a 
month’s  rest  after  it  has  gone  out  of  flower  by 
placing  it  on  the  floor  of  a cool-house,  or,  if  in 
the  summer-time,  out-of-doors  on  a shady  border, 
but  do  not  neglect  to  give  it  water  as  often  as 
the  soil  gets  dry.  At  the  end  of  a month  repot 
if  necessary,  but  do  not  cut  dow'n  the  old  flower- 
stems  until  you  see  the  young  ones  rising  through 
the  soil.  When  potting  remove  the  young  otlsets 
or  the  bulbs  will  get  crowded.  The  young  bulbs 
should  be  grown  in  separate  pots. — J.  C.  C. 

302.— Glazing  a greenhouse  — I have 
had  no  experience  of  the  “Simplex”  lead  glazing 
further  than  comparing  its  cost  with  that  of 
other  systems,  and  I found  it  would  come  rather 
more  expensive.  If  I had  a wish  to  use  X- irons 
I should  fix  them  vertically  and  not  horizontally, 
as  “Nema”  suggests.  If  fixed  vertically,  and 
a purline  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  spurs 
suggested,  the  roof  would  get  all  the  support  it 
requires.  Even  if  “ Nema  ’ carries  out  his  own 


idea  of  using  X- irons  he  will  find  that,  if  he 
places  them  20  inches  apart,  it  is  too  much  ; 
half  that  distance  would  be  ample.  It  is  not  bo 
much  a question  of  first  cost  as  economical 
working  and  adaptability  of  the  structure  after- 
wards that  should  be  considered.  In  the  case 
of  iron  sash-bars  and  large  squares  of  glass  the 
house  will  be  very  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in 
winter.  I am  not  ottering  any  serious  objec- 
tion to  X-irona  providing  they  are  not  placed 
too  far  apart. — J.  C.  C. 


side,  and  run  pipes  along  the  north  side  of  the  house.  If 
not  quite  clear  to  “C.  L”  1 could  give  further  information 
upon  hearing  from  him. — Experience. 


280.— Flowering  plants  for  a basket.— Ivy, 

leated  “ Geraniums, " Petunias,  Tuberous  Begonias- 

x’ n A ..bimnnoa  CovifroffO  carmen. 
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Fuchsias,  Nasturtiums,  Achimenes,  Saxifraga  sarmen- 
tosa,  Campanula  garganica,  C.  Barrelicri,  C.  tragilis,  and 
Harrison's  Musk  will  all  be  found  useful  for  basket  work.— 
E.  H. 


30S.— Climbers, &c.,  for  a greenhouse.— A Fig- 
tree  will  grow  in  the  position  named,  but  you  will  get 
little  but  leaves.  Ivv-leaved  “Geraniums”  would  look 
pretty  trained  up  the 'wall.  So  would  Heliotropes  — E.  II. 


313.— Name  of  a miniature  Orange- 
tree  wanted. — The  dwarf  Orange  was  prob- 
ably Citrus  myrtifolia.  About,  and  years  before, 
the  time  named  by  “Fleur-de-Lys”  I had  a collec- 
tion of  miniature  Oranges,  including  a species 
named  Citrus  buxifolia  ; but  fashionable  people 
went  in  for  foliage  plants,  and  Orange-trees  being 
in  the  cold  shaded  neglect,  disappeared.  Many,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  be  glad  to  get  these  small 
Oranges  back  again,  for  they  are  exceedingly 
ornamental,  especially  in  winter.  I suppose 
they  might  be  found  somewhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  I think  it  would  pay  someone  tc 
hunt  and  bring  over  a cargo. — E.  H. 

305.— Treatment  of  a Dracaena  in- 
divisa.— Turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  and 
cut  away  the  sucker-like  protuberances  which 
have  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ball  and  which 
are  the  cause  of  the  plant  rising  in  the  pot. 
Where  this  has  been  done  repot  in  a larger  pot, 
but  it  will  not  be  safe  to  bury  the  stem  much.  All 
Dracmnas  in  course  of  time  lose  their  bottom 
leaves,  but  if  the  heads  are  well  furnished  with 
foliage  the  leaves  will  fall  over  and  hide  the 
stems  for  some  time  yet. — E.  H. 

285.— White  Azalea  not  flowering.— 
I am  afraid  a plant  which  has  not  flowered  for 
three  years  must  be  in  a bad  condition  at  the 
roots.  If  it  made  a reasonable  amount  of 
growth  some  of  the  shoots  would  flower.  But 
it  is  rare  for  plants  grown  in  rooms  to  blossom 
well  after  the  first  or  second  seasons  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  care  is  taken  of  them  after 
flowering.  To  have  Azaleas  flower  well  they 
want  very  careful  culture  after  the  flowers  fade 
all  through  the  summer,  and  it  will  be  an 
advantage  if  they  are  placed  in  the  open 
air  towards  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August  to  complete  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
taking  indoors  again  before  frost  comes.  The 
plants  in  question  no  doubt  require  repotting  ; 


287.— Dwarf  Pan  Palm  leaves.— The  plant  mav 
have  been  overwatered,  or  have  been  placed  in  a cold, 
drauehty  position.  If  turned  out  of  the  pot  the  chances 
are  that  the  roots  will  be  found  in  a bad  condition,  and  the 
remedy  will  be  to  repot  in  fresh,  sweet,  open  compost, 
and  water  very  carefully  till  the  roots  are  active  again.— 
E.  11. 


301.— Myrtles  on  a greenhouse  wall  — Myrtles 
are  excellent  wall  plants  ; but  even  they  must  have 
some  light,  and,  though  they  would  do  well  if  planted  in 
boxes  on  the  stage,  I am  afraid  they  would  not  be  satis- 
factory under  the  stage  il  the  latter  shades  the  wall.— 
E.  H. 


Freesias  and  their  culture.— After  the 
flowering  season  was  over  last  year  mine  were 
kept  growing  for  some  time  to  insure  good  bulbs 
for  this  year’s  flowering  ; they  were  then  dried 
off  gradually,  placed  on  a shelf  in  a cool-housc, 
withholding  water  for  about  two  months.  Early 
in  the  new  year  they  were  started  into  growth  ; 
when  about  half  an  inch  high  they  were  shaken 
out  and  eight  of  the  largest  bulbs  placed  into  a 
5-inch  pot.  The  soil  I used  for  potting  was 
good  loam,  leaf-mould,  sharp  sand,  and  a little 
sprinkle  of  bone-meal.  Give  good  drainage, 
and  pot  rather  firmly,  and  a good  watering 
after  potting  ; place  them  on  a shelf  near  the 
glass,  using  water  rather  sparingly  for  a few 
days,  keeping  them  in  a temperature  of  about 
50*  degs. , increasing  the  water  supply  as  the 
pots  fill  with  roots.  In  due  time  each  plant 
will  require  a neat  stake,  keeping  them  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  until  the  flower-spikes 
appear.  They  are  then  placed  on  the  staguig 
in  the  same  house.  I commence  then  with 
liquid-manure.  I have  now  in  full  bloom  about 
three  dozen  pots  of  these  most  lovely,  fragrant 
flowers,  which  will  last  for  some  time  yet. — 
J.  Abrahams,  Croydon. 
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very  probably  the  roots  are  in  a bad  condition. 
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Repot  in  sandy  peat,  and  ram  it  firmly  in  the 

pot.  Water  very  carefully,  and  sprinkle  the 
foliage  occasionally — I might  say  daily — in  mild, 
s tuny  weather. — E.  H. 

If  the  plant  makes  young  growth  every 

year  it  would  tiower  if  the  other  part  of  the 
management  was  right ; but  as  you  say  nothing 
how  the  plant  has  been  treated,  one  can  only 
guess  at  the  probable  cause  of  failure.  I should 
say  the  plant  does  not  flower  because  it  is  not 
kept  warm  enough  to  form  its  flower-buds  after 
it  has  made  its  growth  in  the  summer.  Do  not 
take  it  into  the  open  air  until  the  flower-buds 
are  quite  prominent.  If  the  plant  has  not  been 
potted  for  three  years  attend  to  it  at  once,  using 
the  kind  of  soil  mentioned. — J.  C.  C. 


299.  — Glazing  roofs  qf  greenhouses. —The 
putt}'  must  have  been  ot  very  inferior  quality.  E.  H. 


If  the  putty  had  at  least  two  coats  of 

paint  put  on  over  it,  it  ought  not  to  break  away 
as  described.  What  does  the  mischief  is  the 
wet  getting  in  first  and  frost  afterwards.  W ere 
the  bars  perfectly  dry  when  the  glass  was  put 
in,  and  this  well  bedded  and  tacked  down  ? If 
all'  these  points  were  observed,  the  fault  must 
be  with  the  putty  itself,  which  is  not  so  well 
made  now  as  it  used  to  he. — B.  C.  R. 


280.— Solanum  jasmlnoides.  - This  is  a very 
nrettv  climbing  plant  lor  climbing  under  the  roof  of  a good 
sized  house.  It  will  both  grow  and  flower  freely.— E.  H. 


Yes  this  is,  on  the  whole,  a very  suitable  plant  for 

the  purpose.  There  are  many  more  showy  subjects,  but 
this  is  a hardy,  branching,  and  free-flowering  plant.  Give 
it  rather  rich  soil  at  first,  so  as  to  induce  it  to  make  plenty 
of  growth,  and  afterwards  starve  it  a little,  especially  if  it 
does  not  seem  inclined  to  flower  as  it  should  do.— B.  L . R 


‘’88.— Camellia  losing  Its  flower-buds.-lf  the 

Plant  is  pot-bound  this  may,  in  a measure,  be  the  cause  of 
the  buds  dropping.  As  it  is  difficult  at  all  tunes  to  insure 
thp  nl&nts  ireHin,r  enough  water  repot  now  in  good  turtv\ 
^“le^  mould.  ft  should  be  Mated  that  Camellias 
will  not  thrive  in  soil  containing  lime.— E.  H. 

•»s  —Heating  a greenhouse.— Obtain  a wrought- 
iron  boiler  (Independent).  Connect  thereto  two  rows 
of  4-inch  iiot  water  pipes,  one  over  the  othei , and  place  the 
Boiler  at  the  blank  end  of  the  greenhouse,  on  the  north 


Tuberous  Begonias.— Surely  these  are  a 
great  acquisition  to  amateurs,  as  they  are  so  . 
easily  propagated,  and  kept  during  the  winter 
with  so  little  trouble.  Some  years  ago  I t-ook  the 
advice  of  a practical  gardener,  who  recommended 
me  to  sow  the  seeds  in  June.  This  I have  since 
done.  They  then  germinate  very  quickly  in 
common  pots,  covered  with  glass  and  without 
bottom-heat.  When  the  young  plants  ire  . 
capable  of  being  handled  1 prick  them  out  irto 
boxes  or  pots.  These  make  nice  little  bulbs, 
capital  for  bedding  next  season.  As  to  keeping, 

I allow  these  to  remain  in  their  boxes  or  pots 
during  winter,  giving  scarcely  any  water  until 
spring,  when  I start  them  in  gentle  heat.  Tie 
bulbs°  which  have  flowered  I shake  out  of  tie 
soil  and  store  away  in  paper  bags.  This  pltn 
is  quite  successful.  I find,  on  emptying  tie 
bags  now,  that  a good  many  have  started  into 
growth,  and  these  I divide,  if  advisable,  and 
pot  off  ; the  rest  I place  amongst  damp  Cocoi- 
nut  fibre  in  gentle  heat,  and  soon  have  then 
starting  vigorously.  Surely  this  plau  is  sim- 
plicity itself,  and’ so  much  less  trouble  than 
keeping  up  a stock  of  “ Geraniums,”  while  th* 
effect  of  the  Begonias  in  beds,  especially  in  a 
wet  season,  is  so  much  finer. — J.  S.,  A aim. 


235.— Carnations  in  pots.— “ Niphetos  ” 
will  find  these  plants  do  well  in  pots,  if  they 
can  be  grown  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open 
air,  the°pots  being  sunk  in  fine  ashes,  except 
during  severe  winter  weather.  All  the  kinds 
named  in  the  query  are  good  and  floriferous. 
They  are  best  out-of-doors,  in  a sunny  situation, 
until  the  flower-buds  are  formed,  when  they 
can  be  placed  in  a window.  Indoor  culture  is 
too  enervating  for  them,  and  would  probably 
result  in  disease.  Certainly  the  blooms  would 
not  he  fine  and  strong  if  grown  entirely  in  a 
room  or  small  greenhouse,  unless  a great  deal 
of  air  were  given  ; but  with  this,  and  no  fire-heat, 
they  might  succeed.  Carnations  in  pots  should 
never,  however,  be  exposed  tosnow  and  frost,  and 
would  then  be  safer  in  a room  without  fire, 
only  requiring  slight  protection  during  great 
cold.  They  are  well  worth  growing  in  this 
way. — J.  L.  R. 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


ARCHES  OVER  WALKS. 

The  annexed  illustration  gives  a good  idea  of 
what  may  be  done  to  break  up  the  monotony  in 
the  appearance  of  a walk.  An  old  Apple-tree 
has  had  its  branches  trained  over  in  arched 
form  on  one  side,  and  the  arch  is  completed  by 
some  iron  wire  over  which  a Tropreolum  is 
trained.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  this, 
or  prettier  in  its  way.  Walks  with  covered 
arches  at  intervals  in  this  way  would  be  a 
charming  feature  in  any  garden,  and  in  some 
cases  fruit-trees  might  be  planted  on  either  side 
of  a walk,  and  the  growth  arched  over,  or 
intermingled  with  somo  one  of  the  many  good 
garden  climbers  we  now  possess. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

‘220.— Treatment  of  Asparagus  plu- 
moSUS. — This  plant  seems  to  have  succeeded 
admirably  in  the  windows,  and  if  it  has  not  yet 
sent  up  any  new  stems  it  will  do  so  before  long. 
Being  now  in  a 5-inch  pot,  it  should  be  shifted  on 
into  one  about  7 inches  in  diameter.  The  soilbest 
adapted  for  it  is  good,  yellow  loam,  to  which 
some  leaf-mould,  decayed  manure,  and  coatse 
sand  should  be  added.  It  ought  to  be  potted 
moderately  firm,  pressing  in  the  soil  well  with 
the  lingers. — .1.  D.  E. 

207.— Pot-plants  fora  sunny  window. 

— Plants  which  are  bought  in  full  bloom  do  not 
usually  last  long,  and  if  “Amateur"’  only 
depends  upon  two  the  whole  summer,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  disappointment  will  ensue.  A 
good  Tuberous  Begonia  would  bloom  for  months, 
but  the  flowers  are  not  sweet-scented.  A Pelar- 
gonium of  the  handsome  double  kind  would  also 
last,  and  a Myrtle,  if  well-grown,  always  does 
well  in  a window.  Mignonette  will  bloom  for 
a long  time,  if  the  points  are  picked  off  oeca- 


200.— Burnt  and  powdered  bones  — 

The  bones  would  have  the  most  beneficial  effect 
in  the  soil  if  they  are  well  broken  up  without 
being  calcined  in  the  fire.  They  are  reduced  to 
a fine  powder  by  having  acid  poured  over  them 
when  placed  in  a heap.  I have  heard  good 
farmers  and  gardeners  say  that  they  did  not 
care  to  have  powdered  bones  on  their  land  which 
had  been  reduced  to  that 
state  by  the  use  of  acids  ; 
but  I do  not  in  practice  find 
that  the  acid  is  injurious. — 

J.  D.  E. 

293.— Primula  obco- 
nlca.  —From  time  to  time 
one  hears  of  the  poisonous 
nature  of  this  plant,  and 
so  I suppose  there  must  be 
something  in  it.  But  I have 
had  a good  many  through 
my  hands  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  often  see 
them  about  in  windows  and 
greenhouses,  but  I have 
never  actually  met  with  a 
case  where  injury  has  re- 
sulted from  contact.  Accord- 
ing to  letters  in  Gardening 
some  years  ago,  handling  the 
plants  or  flowers  causes  irri- 
tation of  the  skin,  and 
anyone  subject  to  or  predis- 
posed to  irritation  of  the 
skin,  had  better  not  grow 
them.  I think  this  was  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  from 
a late  discussion  in  the 
horticultural  press.  But  the 
cases  of  injury  must  be  very 
rare,  or  I think  I should 
have  met  with  someone  who 
could  testify  from  personal 
knowledge  that  the  plant 
was  dangerous. — E.  H. 

Personally,  I cannot 

say  that  this  plant  is  any 
way  harmful,  and  I have 
handled  a good  many  ; at 
the  same  time,  I believe 
it  is  abundantly  established 
that  in  the  case  of  some 
individuals,  the  leaves  of 
this  Primula  possess  some 
sort  of  matter  that  is  in- 
jurious to  the  skin  when  it  comes  in  contact  sionally,  but  it  is  not  very  showy,  though  sweet  ; 
with  it,  causing  a great  sense  of  irritability  tor  and  a good  Fuchsia  will  bloom  again  and  again, 
some  time  in  some  individual  cases,  but  not  in  if  given  a slight  shift  after  flowering.  The  large- 
all.  I have  never  heard  of  the  sap  of  this  plant  flowered  Musk  is  both  sweet  and  bright,  and  a 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations:  An  Apple-tree  arch  over  a walk.  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated 
irom  a photograph  sent  by  Miss  F.  S.  Rope,  Combe  Down,  Bath. 


being  poisonous,  nor  do  I think  it  is  so,  or  1 
should  have  been  poisoned  several  years  ago,  as 
I used  to  pull  the  old  plants  to  pieces  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  them. — J.  C.  C. 

276.— Progs  in  a pool.— Ducks  would 
soon  get  all  the  frogs  out  of  a pool  ; but  if  they 
cannot  be  admitted  there  is  no  alternative  but 
to  capture  them  with  a small  hand-net  and 
carry  them  outside  the  garden.  They  make  a 
filthy  mess  with  their  spawn  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  I have  a small  pond  in  my  rock  garden 
from  which  I took  seventy  frogs  last  year, 
they  are  not  so  plentiful  this  year,  but  I captured 
all  I could  find,  and  let  the  ducks  do  what  they 
liked  with  them  outside  the  garden. — J.  D.  E. 

"206- ~A  plague  Of  cats. — I should  advise  “Mr. 
? . , i s,  ’ 10  exPort  a few  _ot  the  cats  and  seud  them  to 
‘‘11.  W.  P.”  (236  query),  in  same  number  of  Gardening, 
hut  on  no  account  to  poison  them,  as  he  many  find  him- 
self in  the  county  court  if  he  was  caught  at  itl  There  is 
nothing  he  can  put  down  that  will  keep  them  away.  A 
small  dog  kept  about  the  garden  might  have  the  desired 
effect  — Anti-Feles. 


Tea  Rose  in  a pot  might  be  grown,  if  plenty  of 
fresh  air  be  given.  No  gas  must  be  used,  if 
flowers  are  expected,  and  regular  watering  must 
be  attendedto.  “Amateur ’’had  better  try  several 
of  these  plants,  one  after  the  other,  as  may  be 
necessary. — J.  L.  R. 

248.— A window-conservatory  and 
boxes. — Hardy  English  Ferns  would  alone 
grow  in  an  unheated  window  conservatory,  as 
the  frost  in  winter  would  kill  all  other  Ferns 
unless  a small  hot-water  pipe,  to  be  worked  by 
a little  tank  over  a lamp,  could  be  fixed  to  go 
round  the  conservatory.  So  many  good  stove 
lamps  with  these  return-pipe  arrangements  are 
now  made  that  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  have 
one  put  up  with  a screen-end  to  fix  to  the  tank 
when  necessary.  “ S.  H.”  should  consult  the 
advertising  columns  of  Gardening.  English 
Ferns  have,  however,  been  so  successfully 
hybridised  and  cultivated  of  late  years  that 
they  are  well  worth  growing  ; but  their  chief 


fault  is  that  they  die  down  in  winter,  except  a 
few,  such  as  the  llart’s-tongiie  (Scolopendrium 
vulgare)  and  Asplenium  Adian turn  - nigrum 
the  beautiful  little  Devonshire  Fern,  if  the 
conservatory  were  heated  many  beautiful 
tropical  Ferns,  with  fine  leaved  Begonias,  3uch 
as  Begonia  Rex  and  the  new  and  very  handsome 
Begonia  Louise  Closon,  would  do  well  in  it,  and 
pots  of  early  bulbs  might  be  brought  on  to  look 
bright  in  winter  and  placed  among  the  Ferns 
with  excellent  effect.  The  south  window,  with 
out  fire-heat,  would  suit  Hyacinths,  Naroissi, 
Tulips,  &c. , which  could  be  placed  in  the  window 
conservatory  as  soon  as  they  show’  flower,  and 
would  last  a long  time  in  this  way.  For  the 
window-boxes  a perfectly  different  set  of  flowers 
should  be  grown  in  each,  being  of  opposite 
aspects.  In  the  south  window  Tropseolum 
canariense  will  look  well  at  the  ends  to  grow 
up  the  sides  and  form  an  arch  at  the  top,  and 
the  box  may  be  filled  with  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums to  trail  over  the  edge  or  with  White 
and  Blue  Lobelia  behind  them,  a row  of 
Fuchsias  or  Tuberous  Begonias,  backed,  if  the 
box  be  broad  enough,  by  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
or  Marguerites.  Window  - 
boxes  must  be  well-drained 
with  cinders  and  crocks, 
and  filled  with  rich,  light 
soil,  for  the  plants  should 
stand  very  thickly,  no  gaps 
being  visible  when  they 
grow,  and  they  must  be 
plentifully  supplied  with 
water  once  or  twice  a day 
in  hot  weather,  and  liquid- 
manure  or  soot-water,  made 
by  soaking  a small  bag  of 
soot  in  a pan  of  soft  water, 
and  using  the  surrounding 
water,  thin  and  clear,  twice 
a week  after  they  begin  to 
bloom.  For  one  window-box 
Tropaeolum  speciosum, 
which  objects  to  much  sun, 
might  be  tried,  or  Ampelop- 
sis  Veitchi,  both  of  which 
should  remain  permanently 
at  the  ends  of  the  box  and 
be  top-dressed  with  good 
soil  in  winter.  Ivy,  too,  of 
a good  variety,  would  look 
well  at  the  sides,  all  these 
being  creepers.  Hart’s- 
tongue  Fern  ( Scolopendrium 
vulgare)  of  a good  variety 
would  hang  well  over  the 
edges  of  the  box,  with 
plants  of  a handsome 
Mimulus  — of  which  the 
new  kinds  are  best  — be- 
tween them.  A good  many 
early  spring  flowers  will 
bloom  in  a north  situation, 
such  as  Primroses  — of 
which  the  double  lilac  kind 
looks  best — Pansies,  For- 
get - me  - not,  Anemones, 
Spiraeas,  and  Wallflower, 
but  most  of  the  summer 
flowers  need  sun  to  do 
well.  The  best  plan, 
therefore,  is  to  sink  pots  of  flowering  plants 
in  the  soil  of  the  box  between  the  Ferns, 
bringing  them  into  bloom  first  in  a sunny  window 
or  garden.  Yellow'  Calceolarias  and  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  (“Geraniums”)  are  excellent 
plants  for  this  purpose,  their  flowers  lasting  for 
weeks  in  the  shade.  A double  set  should  be 
grown,  so  that  plants  which  begin  to  fail  for 
want  of  sun  can  be  replaced  by  others  at  once, 
and  set  again  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  to 
form  more  buds. — J.  L.  R. 

231.  — Plants  for  a room.— The  best 
room-plants  for  winter  blossoming  are  bulbs, 
and  these  should  be  ordered  in  August,  and 
potted  up  directly  they  are  sent.  Freesias  are 
the  most  charming  things  for  a room,  the  blos- 
soms are  white  or  cream-coloured,  very  elegant 
and  sweet-scented  ; they  should  be  grown  by 
everyone.  They  need  to  be  always  in  soil, 
being  potted  in  August  and  grown  out-of-doors 
(the  pot  sunk  to  the  rim  in  a box  of  coal- 
ashes,  but  not  covered  with  them)  until 
October,  when  they  are  housed,  and  bloom 
about  Christmas.  They  must  never  want  for 
water,  and  should  he  kept  close  to  the  glass. 
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Iranian  Hyacinths  and  Paper-white  Narcissus 
both  bloom  early  and  well  if  potted  in  August 
or  September,  dowering  about  the  beginning  of 
December,  early  Van  Thol  Tulips  may  also  be 
tried,  but  will  not  stand  much  dry  heat.  Arum 
Lilies  will  bloom  well  in  a warm  room  if  potted  up 
from  the  open  ground  (where  they  should  be 
during  the  summer  months)  in  September,  and 
kept  near  the  glass.  They  bloom  from  Christ- 
mas to  blaster,  and  need  plenty  of  water,  green- 
fly being  kept  down  by  the  constant  use  of  a 
bit  of  sponge  and  clean  water.  Daffodils  of 
many  kinds  could  be  grown  to  bloom  in  early 
spring,  but  would  be  best  out-of-doors,  their 
pots  sunk  in  a box  of  fine  coal-ashes,  until  the 
buds  appear,  for  they  will  not  stand  heat. 
Hyacinths,  too,  of  all  colours  can  be  had  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  Ferns  will  not  do  well  in  a 
room  with  a good  fire.  They  need  damp 
moisture,  and  are  apt  to  shrivel  up  in  dry  heat. 
The  best  plan  for  “ Amateur  ” would  be  to  give 
them  a large  tray  or  flat  bath  in  an  empty  room 
(from  which  frost  is  excluded),  and  stand  each 
pot  on  an  inverted  saucer  in  the  bath,  which 
should  have  a little  water  in  it.  Here  the 
Ferns  must  stay  all  night,  being  put  into  a 
corner  of  the  sitting-room,  where  the  fire-heat 
will  not  reach  them  much,  during  the  day  only 
(or,  better  still,  the  afternoon),  and  removed  to 
their  tray  before  the  evening,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
dry  heat  of  lamps  or  gas.  The  moisture  con- 
stantly rising  from  the  water  in  the  tray  will  suit 
them  well,  and  they  will  thus  keep  in  good  order — 
otherwise  every  fresh  little  frond  would  shrivel 
up  instead  of  developing,  and  the  plants  (espe- 
cially the  Maiden-hair  Ferns)  would  soon  die 
away.  Ferns  of  the  Pteris  tribe  are  less  delicate, 
but  all  Ferns  need  moist,  cool  air  to  do  well. 
Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  from  which  all  the  buds 
are  picked  off'  in  summer,  can  be  made  to  bloom 
well  during  the  winter  in  a sunny  window.  For 
this  purpose  young  plants  should  be  purchased 
now  and  grown  out-of-doors  in  a sheltered  spot 
all  the  summer,  keeping  them  in  their  pots  and 
giving  them  a shift  in  August.  After  Septem- 
ber comes  no  more  buds  should  be  picked  off, 
and  they  can  be  housed  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  they  should  bloom  well  through 
the  winter.  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  too, 
are  good  window-plants  ; they  can  be  had  in 
great  variety,  with  white,  pink,  scarlet,  or 
yellow  blossoms,  and  are  best  bought  toward 
autumn,  well  set  with  buds.  Cyclamens  and 
Primulas,  too,  are  excellent  window-plants  for 
autumn  and  winter.  “ Amateur  ” should  study 
Gardening  regularly  and  ask  any  questions 
which  need  an  answer.  Fuller  particulars  as  to 
whether  a garden  is  available,  and  as  to  situa- 
tion and  aspect,  would  make  them  easier  to 
answer,  many  plants  not  suitable  for  London 
houses  in  winter  would  do  well  in  pure  country 
air. — J.  L.  R. 

300.  — • Town  window  gardening — 

Pelargoniums  of  almost  all  the  classes,  but  par 
ticularly  the  Large-flowered  Zonals,  the  Ivy- 
leaved, the  French  and  Regal  kinds,  and  the 
varieties  with  scented  leaves,  will  all  succeed 
more  or  less  well — during  the  summer  only,  of 
course.  So  will  Single  and  Double  Petunias, 
shrubby  Calceolarias,  Stocks,  Asters,  Balsams, 
Annual  and  Perennial  Trop;eolums,  of  both  the 
tall  or  climbing  and  dwarf  sections  ; Phlox 
Drummondi,  Cornflowers,  Annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Carnations,  Chrysanthemums  of  the  ear- 
lier-flowering kinds,  Veronicas,  and  some  others. 
The  plants  may  be  grown  in  either  pots  or 
boxes,  but  avoid  very  small  pots.  Use  rich  yet 
sweet  soil,  and  give  plenty  of  water  both  at  the 
root  and  overhead  when  they  are  in  full  growth 
and  bloom.  To  droop  over  the  front  of  the 
boxes  plant  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Single 
Petunias,  Fuchsias  of  drooping  habit,  Lobelias 
of  the  L.  gracilis  class,  and  Tropa-olum  Fireball. 
The  Canary  Creeper,  Convolvulus  major,  and 
Maurandya  Barclayana  are  among  the  best  of 
climbers  for  a town  garden. — B.  C.  R. 

314.— Orange-tree  in  a room.— If  you  have  any 
friend  who  lias  a warm  greenhouse  where  a moist  atmos- 
phere is  kept  up,  let  him  have  it  for  a couple  of  months, 
and  I have  no  doubt  the  plant  will  ceme  round  airain.  It 
wants  skilful  nursing  under  very  genial  conditions  to 
induce  the  growth  to  break  out. — E.  H. 

One  cannot  help  sympathising  with  you 

in  a case  like  this,  as  you  were  evidently 
attending  to  the  plant  with  more  than  an 
ordinary  degree  of  care.  You  have  done  the 
best  for  the  plant  that  could  be  done  under  the 
circumstances,  but  I am  afraid  it  is  much  in- 


jured. For  the  next  two  months  I advise  you 
to  keep  it  in  a warm  room,  where  the  window 
is  not  opened  only  in  mild  weather,  and  pay 
great  attention  to  the  watering.  You  will  find 
now  so  many  of  the  leaves  have  fallen  that  it 
will  not  require  so  much  root  moisture  as  before. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  I have  stated  you  had 
better  shorten  back  all  the  shoots  to  half  their 
length.  This  will  cause  the  cut-back  branches 
to  break  out  again  with  two  or  three  shoots  on 
each,  if  there  is  vigour  enough  in  the  roots  to 
cause  them  to  do  so.  You  must  not  think  of 
disturbing  the  roots  until  you  find  the  vigour  in 
the  leaves  returning. — J.  C.  C. 

Seasonable  floral  arrangements  — 

TheClivias  (Himantophyllums)are  of  quite  a dis- 
tinct character  for  use  in  a cut  state,  lasting  also 
extremely  well  in  water.  These  plants  when 
vigorous  will  throw  up  strong  spikes  with  num- 
bers of  flowers  upon  each.  The  earlier  ones 
when  required  for  floral  arrangements  should  be 
taken  singly  as  soon  as  they  are  fully  open,  and 
as  soon  as  the  latest  flowers  are  unfolded,  the 
spike  may  be  cut  and  used  in  a natural  way. 
For  associating  with  the  Olivias  in  a cut  state 
there  is  nothing  more  suitable  than  the  Eucharis, 
the  Pancratium,  or  the  Hymenocallis,  taking 
either  the  single  flowers  or  the  spikes  as  the 
case  may  be.  When  spikes  of  each  are  used, 
very  effective  arrangements  may  be  made  which 


sized  vases  ; these  are  more  durable  than  the 
single  sorts.  Azalea  mollis  yields  a great 
variety  in  colour  of  many  soft  and  pleasing 
shades.  Although  the  flowers  do  not  keep  30 
well  as  those  of  the  first-named,  they  are  ex- 
tremely useful.  The  flowers  of  these  Azaleas,  I 
find,  last  better  when  the  plants  have  been 
grown  for  a few  years  in  pots  with  plenty  of 
roots  to  support  them.  For  foliage  with  these  I 
prefer  to  use  that  of  the  Mahonia  for  the  lighter 
kinds  and  their  own  shoots  with  the  darker 
coloured  varieties,  of  which  sufficient  can  gene- 
rally be  spared. — J.  H. 
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RADISHES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Amongst  the  many  plants  which  we  cultivate 
for  salad  none  are  more  valued  or  acceptable 
than  tender,  sweet,  well-grown  Radishes,  and 
an  all-the-year-round  supply  of  them  may  be  pro- 
duced with  more  ease  and  less  attention  than 
are  necessary  for  many  crops.  Variety  in  the 
way  of  sorts  has  much  to  do  with  a constant 
supply,  some  kinds  being  most  suitable  for 
spring,  others  for  summer,  and  others  again 
for  winter.  It  would  be  no  heavy  or  unattain- 
able undertaking  to  send  Radishes  to  the  table 
every  day  in  the  year  from  three  sorts,  but  as 
seed  is  cheap  and  variety  interesting,  a few  more 
will  be  alluded  to  in  the  following  remarks. 


Wood's  Early  Long  Frame  Radish. 


will  be  found  of  more  than  ordinary  service  for 
entrance  halls  or  sideboards.  Leaves  of  the  long 
pendulous  varieties  of  Crotons  are  very  good 
additions  to  these  kinds  of  flowers,  so  also  is 
Eucharis  foliage,  or  that  of  Agapanthus  umbel- 
latus.  Failing  the  Clivias,  perchance  there  will 
be  a few  spikes  soon  to  spare  of  the  Amaryllis  ; 
these  would  be  excellent  substitutes  with  either 
of  the  foregoing  white  flowers.  When  such 
things  as  the  aforenamed  are  selected  for  an 
arrangement,  see  to  it  that  the  vases  are  not 
top-heavy,  otherwise  all  will  stand  a chance  of 
coming  to  grief.  Free  use  could  be  made  of 
the  larger  Ferns,  also  of  the  climbers  with  such 
flowers.  Amongst  other  stove  flowering  plants 
there  will  soon  be  the  brilliant  spathes  of  Anthu- 
rium  Scherzerianum  to  be  had.  These  look  best 
with  some  white  flowers  as  a contrast.  Spikes 
of  Spinea  japonica  or  White  Lilac  would  do 
very  well  for  this  purpose  ; a spike  of  Eucharis 
amazonica  developing  its  latest  blooms  could 
also  be  employed.  The  Bermuda  Lily  where 
forced  early  will  soon  be  fit  for  use.  This  hardly 
needs  any  addition  in  a cut  state,  but,  should 
any  be  desired,  a few  blooms  of  the  large  kinds 
of  Single  Daffodils  might  be  used  or  a few  sprays 
of  the  Acacias  now  in  season.  Of  other  forced 
plants  now  easily  had  in  flower,  the  hardy 
Azaleas  supply  us  with  a good  variety  of  colour. 
The-semi  ^double  kinds  of  the  Ghent  varieties 
last  well  and  produce  a good  effect  in  medium- 


Early  in  spring  long -growing  Radishes  be- 
come ready  for  use  sooner  than  Turnip-rooted 
ones,  but  for  summer  and  winter  the  latter  are 
preferred.  Wood’s  Early  Long  Frame  Radish 
(here  figured)  is  an  excellent  one  for  a first  crop. 
The  French  Breakfast  kind  is  olive-shaped,  and  a 
variety  of  great  merit ; in  fact,  one  of  the  best 
spring  and  summer  Radishes  which  we  possess, 
and  should  be  grown  by  everybody.  The  Red  and 
White  Turnip  kinds  are  useful,  and  some  of  the 
newer  varieties,  which  are  of  many  forms  and 
colours,  are  interesting  additions,  which  may 
probably  in  time  become  standard  varieties. 
The  Long  White  Naples  is  hardy,  but  in  flavour 
it  is  not  so  good  as  some  others.  The  black 
Spanish  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  black  in 
colour  externally,  but  pure-white  within,  and 
sharp  and  hot  in  flavour.  This  is  so  much  the 
case  that  few  would  grow  it  a second  time.  I 
would,  in  short,  avoid  it  altogether  and  grow 
the  China  Rose  for  winter  use.  This  variety  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  winter  Radishes  ; it 
bulbs  freely  late  in  the  autumn,  is  of  a beautiful 
rose  colour,  will  withstand  the  most  severe 
weather,  and  will  remain  in  good  condition 
from  November  until  March  or  April.  To  secure 
a constant  supply  of  spring  and  summer  Radishes 
seed  must  be  sown  frequently,  but  not  so  in 
winter,  as  one  good  patch  of  this  will  meet  all 
requirements.  The  Californian  Mammoth  now 
being  introduced  for  winter  use  is  too  large  and 
coarse  to  be  generally  acceptable. 

Cultivation. — There  is  no  advantage  in 
securing  great  quantities  of  large-sized  roots.  A 
small  and  constant  supply  of  crisp,  delicately- 
flavoured  bulbs  should  be  the  only  aim.  The 
earliest  will  be  had  from  a hot-bed  or  from 
under  some  glass  protection.  It  is  seldom  we 
grow  a special  frameful  of  Radishes,  but  secure 
all  we  want  from  frames  planted  with  other 
crops.  In  January  and  February  I am  fre 
quently  making  up  beds  of  manure  and  leaves 
for  forcing  Potatoes,  Carrots,  &c. , and  amongst 
these  are  sown  a few  Radishes.  A hen  the 
Potatoes,  for  example,  are  planted  in  rows 
15  inches  apart,  a row  of  Radishes  may  be  sown 
between,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  use  and 
cleared  off  before  the  Potato  crop  in  any  way 
interferes  with  them.  In  Carrot-frames  the 
same  thing  may  be  done,  and  sometimes  a 
Radish-seed  is  dropped  in  here  and  there  amongst 
the  Carrots,  as  they  will  push  up  and  be  cleared 
off  before  the  Carrots  require  much  top  room. 
Thus  young  spring  Radishes  are  obtained  with- 
out any  special  outlay  or  extra  attention. 
Many,  however,  who  try  to  grow  early  Radishes 
in  this  way  make  mistakes.  One  of  these  is 
sowing  the  seed  too  thickly.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances when  the  plants  come  up  they  are  a 
mat  at  top  and  bottom,  and  when  this  is  the 
case  useful  roots  are  never  formed.  Thinning 
out  some  of  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled  is  one  way  of  avoiding  this,  but  it  is  a 
wasteful  way  ; the  better  plan  is  to  sow  thinly. 
One  seed  every  6 inches  or  so  will  give  a much 
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tiner  crop  anil  better  results  altogether  than 
close  sowing.  Many  doubtless  wonder  why 
their  Radishes  do  not  all  bulb,  but  allowing 
them  to  grow  too  close  together  is,  as  a rule,  the 
cause  of  this.  Many  arc  most  particular,  too, 
in  getting  their  seeds  in  and  the  crop  brought  to 
maturity,  but  after  the  usable  part  of  it  has 
been  gathered  neglect  follows,  and  where 
Radishes  have  been  raised  in  a Potato  or  Carrot- 
frame  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  worthless 
Radish-tops  overshadowing  everything  by  the 
time  the  other  crops  should  have  been  at  their 
best.  Cultivators  should  always  be  particular 
in  clearing  out  all  the  Radishes  as  soon  as  they 
become  too  old  for  use,  and  any  which  do  not 
bulb  early  may  be  thrown  away  altogether.  In 
making  up  a 

Special  bed  for  early  Radishes,  a very 
shallow  bed  of  fermenting  material  is  sufficient ; 
about  1 foot  in  depth  is  enough,  and  <i  inches  of 
soil  should  be  put  on  the  top  of  this.  They  bulb 
fastest  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  a moderately 
rich  sandy  mixture.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
broadcast,  very  thin,  and  it  should  not  be 
covered  more  than  A inch  deep.  The  earliest 
seed  may  be  sown  in  frames  in  January  and 
February,  but  in  the  latter  month  and  through- 
out March  seed  may  also  be  sown  along  the  base 
of  a south  wall  or  in  any  sheltered  sunny  spot. 
Here  the  rule  as  to  thin  sowing  should  also  be 
observed  ; in  fact,  this  must  be  kept  in  mind 
throughout.  When  the  little  plants  appear  at 
first  in  the  colder  months  of  spring  a slight  pro- 
tection will  favour  their  free  growth.  A few 
branches  or  some  similar  covering  is  all  that  is 
needed.  From  April  onwards  throughout  the 
summer  select  spots  need  not  be  chosen  for 
Radishes,  as  they  will  do  almost  anywhere,  their 
only  requirements  being  a firm,  rich,  cool  soil. 
Without  this,  especially  in  summer,  the  roots 
will  become  hot  and  stringy  before  they  are  well 
developed,  and  the  period  of  their  usefulness 
will  be  very  short.  In  general  culture  some  may 
prefer  having  the  seed  in  rows  ; others  may  sow 
broadcast,  and  good  Radishes  may  be  had  in 
both  ways.  At  no  time  should  the  seed  be  put 
more  than  half  an  inch  below  the  surface,  and 
the  soil  should  always  be  trodden  firmly  over  it, 
as  this  induces  the  plants  to  bulb  quicker  and 
better  than  when  in  loose  material.  Dates  of 
sowing  and  quantities  to  put  in  at  each  time 
cannot  be  given  to  suit  all ; on  the  contrary, 
every  cultivator  must  be  guided  by  his  own  re- 
quirements in  this  respect.  I am  never  with- 
out Radishes  ; my  rule  is  to  sow  a small  quan- 
tity of  seed  every  three  weeks  from  the  middle 
of  January  until  the  beginning  of  September, 
when  I stop  all  dealings  with  the  summer 
varieties,  and  devote  one  good  large  piece  of 
ground  to  the  China  Rose  for  winter.  This 
sowing  is  made  on  a south  border  which  may 
have  been  previously  cleared  of  Potatoes  or 
some  other  crop.  The  seed  is  put  in  in  rows 
15  inches  apart,  in  order  that  plenty  of  air  and 
light  may  be  admitted  to  them  in  winter,  and  if 
the  young  plants  come  up  too  close  they  are 
thinned  out  to  6 inches  apart.  Under  this 
treatment  a uniform  crop  of  useful  bulbs  is  the 
result.  I generally  gather  some  of  them  by 
the  end  of  October,  when  they  are  no  larger 
than  Filberts,  but  at  present  they  are  as  large  as 
pigeon’s  eggs,  very  crisp  and  well  flavoured. 

J. 

273.— Manure  for  Potatoes  for  show. 

— Superphosphate  of  lime  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  fertiliser  for  Potatoes  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances ; dust  it  in  the  furrows  when 
planting  at  the  rate  of  4 cwt.  or  5 cwt.  per 
acre,  or  about  3 lb.  to  the  rod  of  ground.  If 
your  soil  is  light  and  has  not  had  much  manure 
for  some  years,  add  half  the  quantity  of  kainit, 
and  a little  salt  is  also  very  beneficial,  except 
where  the  ground  is  naturally  heavy  or  cold. 
Unless  the  soil  is  already  rich,  lay  a thin  coat- 
ing of  half-decayed  farmyard  or  stable-manure 
over  the  sets,  and  on  our  stiff  clay  land  I 
always  get  the  finest  roots  where  the  sets  are 
laid  on  a couple  of  inches  of  ashes  or  burnt  clay 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows.  Just  before 
earthing  up  sprinkle  some  sulphate  of  ammonia 
between  the  rows  at  the  rate  of  2 cwt.  or  3 cwt. 
per  acre,  and  you  will  get  some  grand  roots.— 
B.  C.  R. 

125.—  Onion  culture.— I think  the  best 
plan  is  to  sow  seed  in  February  in  a greenhouse 
or  frame,  and  plant  out  the  seedlings  when  large 


enough.  By  so  doing  you  avoid  much  of  the 
danger  front  fly,  and  in  case  of  failure  there  is 
time  to  sow  again  in  the  open  air.  You  are  also 
able  to  have  the  plants  at  regular  distances  apart. 
Onions  so  grown  are,  as  far  as  my  experience 
much  finer  and  earlier  than  those  sown  in 


FRUIT. 


goes, 

the  beds.  I would  also  point  out  the  desirable 
step  of  growers  testing  the  seeds  they  sow,  of 
all  kinds.  Count  a number  of  seeds,  say  fifty, 


NOTES  ON  FIGS. 

Early  and  good  crops  of  fruit  can  be  obtained 
with  the  greatest  certainty  from  plants  in  pots. 
The  best  varieties  for  this  method  of  culture  are 
Osborn’s  Forcing,  Black  Bourjasotte,  Negro 
Largo,  Black  Ischia,  Figue  d’Or,  and  Brown 


and  soak  them  for  an  hour  or  two  in  lukewarm  | Turkey,  a trial  also  being  given  to  some  of  the 


water  until  they  are  thoroughly  wet.  Those 
that  float  are  bad,  but  most  of  those  that  sink 
will  vegetate.  This  plan  was  recommended  by 
Cobbett,  who  gave  good  advice  on  many  points 
connected  with  gardening. — K. 

281.— Sowing  Savoys  and  Coleworts.— Early 
in  April  is  the  best  time  to  sow  the  plants  named  for  use 
in  January  and  February. — E.  H. 

If  you  want  to  depend  on  these  two 

subjects  for  use  during  January  and  February 
you  must  not  aim  at  getting  large  heads,  as  the 
large  hearted  heads  are  the  first  to  succumb  to 
a severe  frost.  The  middle  of  May  will  be  soon 
enough  to  sow  the  Savoy  seed,  as  the  plants  will 
not  want  setting  out  until  the  middle  of  August 
for  the  first  mentioned  months,  for  a later  supply 
another  lot  of  plants  may  be  put  out  in  the  first 
week  in  September.  Rich  ground  is  not 
desirable,  and  overcrowding  must  be  avoided. 
The  plants  should  be  set  out  18  inches  apart 
each  way.  The  London  Colewort  should  be 
sown  early  in  June,  and  the  plants  put  out  at 
different  times  until  the  first  week  in  September. 
You  will  do  well  to  use  those  that  have  hearted 
in  first,  leaving  the  others  for  later  use.  If  you 


An  early  market  Fi 


have  not  tried  it  I advise  you  to  get  the  Couve 
Tronchuda  for  a late  Winter  Green  ; it  is  as 
hardy  as  any  other  member  of  the  family,  and  is 
so  distinct  in  appearance — resembling  a dwarf 
curly-leaved  Savoy — as  to  be  valuable  as  afford- 
ing an  agreeable  change. — J.  C.  C. 

219.— Bones  for  Chrysanthemums.— 

Powdered  bones  forms  an  excellent  manure  for 
these  plants.  They  are  first  boiled  at  the  bone- 
works  and  afterwards  crushed  through  a mill, 
and  different  sizes  are  produced,  what  they  term 
inch  bones,  J-inch,  and  bone-meal  or  bone-dust. 
The  latter  is  the  right  material,  and  is  used  by 
the  best  growers.  I fear  the  irregular-formed 
pieces  into  which  bones  from  the  kitchen  would 
be  pounded  would  not  do  for  pot  plants  of  any 
kind.— J.  D.  E. 
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varieties  of  recent  introduction.  If  the  pots  are 
not  large,  turn  the  plants  out,  loosen  the  roots 
somewhat,  and  then  give  a liberal  shift,  using  a 
compost  consisting  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam, 
roughly  broken,  to  one  of  old  Mushroom-bed- 
manure,  adding  a sprinkling  of  mortar-rubbish, 
potting  firmly,  and  allowing  space  for  a top- 
dressing later  on.  Any  in  large  pots  and  to 
which  a shift  cannot  well  be  given  may  have 
their  roots  freely  reduced  and  be  then  returned 
to  the  same  sized  pots  or  tubs  they  were  pre- 
viously in.  They  succeed  best  when  plunged  in 
a moderately  brisk  hot-bed,  the  plants  being 
raised  well  up  to  the  glass.  At  the  outset  the 
top-heat  may  range  from  55  degs.  by  night  to 
05  degs.  and  70  degs.  in  the  daytime,  the  walls 
and  paths  being  frequently  damped  down  and 
overhead  syringings  given  in  the  morning  and 
again  at  midday.  From  the  first  the  roots  must 
be  kept  well  supplied  with  warm  water,  liquid- 
manure  being  given  when  the  fruiting-stage  is 
reached.  The  first  crop  will  be  produced  from  near 
the  points  of  short- jointed  growth  of  the  previous 
season,  a second  crop  being  obtained  from  the 
earliest  growt  hs  formed  this  year.  In  order  to  be 
certain  of  the  latter,  these  newly - 
formed  shoots  must  be  stopped 
when  about  8 inches  long,  the 
fruit  being  produced  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  while  a second 
break  will  give  good  growths  for 
fruiting  next  spring.  If  the 
roots  are  allowed  to  spread  out 
from  the  surface  of  the  pots  and 
drainage  holes  into  the  plunging 
material,  good  rather  than  harm 
will  result. 

Figs  planted  out  under 
GLASS. — Those  in  unheated  houses 
or  which  are  not  forced  in  any 
way  will,  as  a rule,  produce  one 
good  crop  only,  but  any  started 
into  active  growth  now  should 
produce  two  crops  of  tine  fruit. 
Figs  must  have  plenty  of  sun- 
shine and  light,  or  otherwise  the 
growth  will  be  soft  and  unfruit- 
ful. They  succeed  fairly  well 
when  treated  somewhat  similarly 
to  Peaches — that  is  to  say,  when 
the  front  rows  in  a lean-to  house  are  trained  over 
a semi-circular  trellis,  the  back  wall  also  being 
clothed  with  trees.  On  the  whole,  by  far  the 
best  crops  are  produced  by  trees  trained  over 
the  roofs  of  either  span-roofed  or  lean-to  houses, 
near  proximity  to  the  glass  ensuring  a sturdy, 
fruitful  growth.  If  Figs  fail  to  fruit  abundantly 
when  trained  near  the  glass  it  is  most  probably 
due  to  a too  sappy  growth  consequent  upon  the 
roots  having  the  run  of  a rich  border.  New 
borders  should  be  composed  principally  of  loam 
and  either  old  mortar-rubbish  or  chalk,  one  part 
of  the  latter  to  four  parts  of  the  former.  Limit 
the  size  of  the  border,  make  the  soil  very  firm, 
and  there  will  be  no  likelihood  of  top-growth 
being  too  succulent  to  be  fruitful.  Once  the 
borders  are  Well  filled  with  roots  rich  top-dress- 
ings and  frequent  supplies  of  liquid-manure  may 
be  given  with  advantage  during  the  growing 
season,  while  extreme  dryness  is  most  injurious, 
this  being  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  large  numbers 
of  half -grown  fruit. 

Pruning  Figs. — It  is  very  unwise  to  crowd 
the  branches  of  bush  trees  especially,  while 
those  trained  up  the  roof  or  over  trellises  ought 
also  to  be  annually  thinned  out.  On  examina- 
tion several  long  and  nearly  naked  branches 
will  most  probably  be  found  in  each  well- 
established  tree,  and  if  these  are  cleanly  sawn 
off'  to  within  about  6 inches  of  their  starting 
point,  those  reserved  will  have  more  space, 
while  this  cutting  back  usually  leads  to  the 
formation  of  several  strong  shoots  on  the  old 
stumps.  By  this  means  the  base  and  the  centre 
will  be  kept  well  furnished  with  young  fruiting 
branches  of  various  lengths.  Other  outside 
branches  may  be  shortened  back  to  well-placed 
inner  ones,  and  the  fruiting  shoots  should  also 
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)>e  thinned  out,  where  at  all  crowded.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  fruit  is  principally  borne 
near  the  points  of  the  young  growths  formed 
last  season,  and  to  shorten  these  in  any  way 
would  be  disastrous.  Those  trees  against  walls 
ought  to  be  taken  down  or  tied  back  from  the 
wires  and  a dressing  of  limewash  applied  to  the 
walls.  Should  the  trees  be  infested  by  either 
mealy-bug  or  scale  scrub  them  with  hot  water, 
and  then  dress  them  with  a mixture  composed 
of  gas  tar  and  thick  clayey  water  in  about  equal 
parts,  Gishurst  Compound  may,  if  preferred, 
be  substituted  for  the  tar  ; but  on  no  account 
should  petroleum  or  paraffin  be  used  as  a dress- 
ing for  Fig-trees.  P. 


.‘104.  —Forcing  Strawberries.  — Vicom- 
tesse  de  Thury  and  Keen’s  Seedling  are  still  as 
valuable  as  ever — more  so  than  most  kinds  for 
early  forcing.  But  to  be  able  to  gather  ripe 
Strawberries  in  March  the  runners  must  be  taken 
early,  and  the  plants  have  good  culture  right 
through.  Six-inch  pots  would  be  better  than 
larger  pots  or  boxes  for  early  forcing,  and  they 
should  be  in  their  fruiting-pots  not  later  than 
the  first  of  August,  and  be  placed  either  on 
boards  or  on  a cool  ash-bed  in  some  open  sunny 
position.  Forcing  should  commence  first  week  in 
December  to  gainer  fruit  in  March,  starting  with 
a temperature  of  50  degs. , increasing  to  55  degs. 
when  the  flower-spikes  appear,  rising  to  00  degs. 
with  ventilation  when  the  fruits  are  setting,  and 
to  make  sure  of  a good  set  use  the  camel’s-hair 
brush.  Thin  the  fruits  to  a dozen  or  so,  and 
raise  the  heat  to  05  degs.  When  the  fruits  are 
thinned  out  and  swelling  freely  give  weak  stimu- 
lants to  increase  the  size  of  the  berries.  Plantsfor 
successional  fruiting  should  be  introduced  every 
three  weeks.  Sir  J.  Paxton,  President,  and 
British  Queen  will  come  in  well  after  Keen’s 
and  Thury  s.  — E.  H. 

277.— Apple  Cordons.— It  is  not  general];  necessary 
to  cut  back  the  leading  shoots  of  Cordon  Apples  till  the 
allotted  space  has  been  covered.  There  may  be  a plant  or 
two  with  vigour  beyond  the  average,  and  in  such  cases 
a little  shortening,  say  one  third,  may  be  advisable,  but 
usually  Cordons  will  not  make  more  wood  than  can  be  fur- 
nished with  spurs. — E.  II. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  as  well  as  in 

practice,  among  even  experienced  cultivators,  on  this 
point,  but  iu  a large  nursery,  where  Cordons  are  grown 
better  than  I have  ever  seen  them  elsewhere,  the  rule  is 
never  to,  cut  hack  at  all  until  the  growth  has  extended  as 
far  as  it  can  go.— B.  C.  R. 

Yea,  the  leading  shoot  of  a Cordon 

Apple-tree,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  kind  of 
fruit-growing  in  the  same  form  of  tree  should 
bo  cut  back  every  year,  but  how  much  depends 
on  t he  length  and  strength  of  the  shoot  until 
the  leading  shoot  has  reached  file  length  in- 
tended. I allow  my  own  Cordon-trees  to  increase 
iu  length  about  12  inches  every  year.  A single 
Cordon  Apple-tree  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
(i  feet  long ; 2 feet  more  would  be  better  still. 
Most  sorts  of  Apples  are,  I find,  very  vigorous 
as  Cordons,  and  require  root-pruning  to  check 
growth  until  they  get  to  a bearing  size. — 
J.  C.  C. 

204.  — Planting  Raspberry-canes.— 

Possibly  they  would  bear  some  fruit  this 
season,  even  if  planted  so  late,  but  it  would 
he  of  very  poor  quality  indeed.  Raspberry- 
canes,  to  do  well,  should  he  planted  in  good  soil 
in  November.  They  need  not  be  planted  very 
much  deeper  than  they  were  growing  in  the 
garden,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  cut 
them  down  as  soon  as  they  had  formed  roots, 
and  this  would  give  them  a better  chance  to 
make  a good  growth  of  young  wood  for  next 
year.- — J.  D.  E. 


:>15.— Plantsfor  a shady  border.— The 

very  fact  that  sometimes  things  do  remarkably 
well  proves  that  this  is  not  a hopeless  case,  and 
I imagine  that  with  a selection  of  suitable 
things  the  border  might  be  made  really  satis- 
factory. Upon  the  hot  soils  of  Surrey  such  a 
border  offers  an  opportunity  for  growing  many 
things  that  would  do  better  in  a situation  that 
was  shaded.  If,  however,  the  roots  of  forest 
trees  and  large  shrubs  are  running  through  the 
soil,  and  if,  as  stated,  the  border  is  always  dry, 
that  points  to  this  conclusion — no  hardy-flower- 
ing plants  that  depend  upon  a deep  rich  soil  to 
sustain  them  in  vigour  can  long  withstand  being 
regularly  robbed  at  the  root.  For  special 
spots  like  this  it  is  well  to  make  particular 
selections  of  plants,  and  if  we  have  a 


family  that  does  well  in  the  shade  we  are  wise 
if  we  make  that  family  a bold  feature.  Del- 
phiniums and  Herbaceous  Paeonies  are  so 
numerous  and  fine  that  we  should  be  justified 
in  planting  them  extensively,  and  they  are 
things  that  should  do  well  always  in  such  a 
position,  if  they  are  not  impoverished  by  the 
roots  of  trees.  Thus  we  have  two  of  the  finest 
families  of  summer  hardy  flowers  at  our  disposal. 
For  the  autumn  there  is  the  whole  host  of  lovely 
Michaelmas  Daisies.  Among  spring  things  that 
grow  and  flower  in  the  shade  the  broad-leaved 
Saxifrages  are  very  important,  and  there  are 
many  hardy  Primulas,  too,  that  love  the  shade. 
I might  give  a long  list  of  things  that  will  grow, 
but  that  would  only  confuse  my  suggested 
method  of  treatment  for  the  border  in  question. 
—A.  H. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

A PRETTY  ROCK  SHRUB. 
Creeping  St.  John’s  Wort  (Hyperktm 
reptans). 

Of  all  the  shrubby  St.  John’s  Worts  none  are 
more  distinct  in  habit  or  more  floriferous  than 
is  this  pretty  little  species.  On  a moist 
rockery  it  is  quite  at  home,  hanging  its  red 
threads  over  the  stones  in  a most  graceful  way. 
Each  thread  is  leafy  its  entire  length,  and  at  the 
end  bears  a golden  blossom  nearly  as  big  as  that 
of  H.  patulum,  but  drooping  (see  illustration) 
with  its  face  towards  the  ground— not  erect,  as 


Creeping  St.  John’s  Wort  (Hypericum  reptans'. 


in  nearly  all  the  other  shrubby  kinds.  Asa  pot 
plant  it  is  very  pretty,  and  well  suited  for 
hanging-baskets  in  a cool  greenhouse,  as  when 
suspended  above  the  line  of  sight  its  pendent 
blossoms  show  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  easily  increased  by  cuttings 
of  young  shoots  in  spring,  or  by  dividing  up  old 
plants.  Its  worst  enemies  are  the  slugs,  which 
seem  particularly  fond  of  its  succulent  flowers. 
This  species,  H.  empetrifolius,  and  the  true 
H.  Coris,  form  a very  pretty  trio  of  dwarf  kinds  ; 
but,  while  I find  H.  reptans  perfectly  hardy, 
both  the  others  require  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse  with  me  during  the  winter  months. 

V. 


289.— Treatment  of  a Wellingtonia. 

— If  the  branches  are  very  brown  now,  the  addi- 
tional exposure  is  more  likely  to  increase  the 
disfigurement  than  otherwise,  especially  if  the 
tree  stands  in  an  exposed  position.  I advise 
you,  however,  to  allow  the  branches  to  remain 
as  they  are  until  the  end  of  the  coming  summer. 
You  will  then  sec  whether  there  is  any  improve- 
ment or  not.  But  I never  knew  the  browned 
branches  to  recover  their  green  colour.  A rich 
surface-dressing,  6 inches  thick,  laid  over  the 
roots  as  far  as  the  branches  extend  would,  no 
doubt,  benefit  the  tree  immensely.— J.  C.  C. 

282.— Mixed  Eucalyptus-seed.— You 

do  not  mention  the  varieties,  which  would  have 
been  a further  guide  to  a correct  answer ; but 
the  majority  of  the  species  (and  there  are  a great 
number  of  them  altogether)  succeed  under  very 
similar  conditions,  so  you  need  have  no  fear  on 
that  score.  As  regards  any  difference  in  the 


appearance  of  the  young  plants,  that  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  what  the  varieties  are. 
Many  of  them  are  very  similar  in  growth  and 
foliage,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  grow  them 
on  to  a large  size  before  any  distinction  could 
be  noted,  and  in  any  case  the  difference  is  not 
great.  The  Blue  Gum  of  Tasmania  (Eucalyptus 
globulus)  has  larger  leaves  than  any  of  the 
others  (with  which  I am  acquainted),  and  these 
are  also  of  a darker,  bluer-green,  while  the 
plants  also  grow  faster,  so  that  you  should  not 
have  much  difficulty  in  selecting  this  variety,  if 
included  ; but  as  to  the  rest  I cannot  say  any- 
thing about. — B.  C.  R. 

229.— Old  tree  roots.— The  very  large  old  roots  that 
can  not  be  dug  up  because  of  their  size  should  ha\elhe 
soil  well  cleared  from  them  ; they  should  then  have  large 
holes  drilled  into  their  centres,  and  be  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder. The  powder  will  split  them  into  pieces,  after 
w hich  they  can  be  removed  piecemeal. — J.  D.  E. 


ORCHIDS. 

SACCOLABIUM  AMPULLACEUM. 

“ H.  Watling  ” asks  for  information  about  this 
species  It  is  a very  long  time  since  Dr.  Rox  - 
burgh,  or  some  of  his  collectors,  first  found  this 
plant  in  Northern  India.  I think  the  records 
say  something  like  eighty  years,  and  very  few 
people  grow  it  now.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  much  variety  in  the  flowers  of  this  species, 
although  I have  noticed  a good  deal  of  variatiou 
in  the  length  of  the  spikes,  some  forms  being 
very  poor,  but  others  I have  seen  with  good 
long  spikes,  and  it  certainly  is  a plant  deserving 
general  cultivation,  particularly  a variety  which 
1 3aw  about  some  few  years  ago,  called 
moulmienense,  which,  I think,  was  introduced 
from  Burmah  by  Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Sons, 
of  Tooting,  which  had  larger  flowers,  of  a good 
rich  colour,  with  a longer,  and  thicker,  and  denser 
spike  altogether.  It  was  a very  superb  form, 
and  a great  improvement  upon  some  of  the 
plants  brought  from  Sylhet.  The  leaves  are 
two-ranked,  some  0 inches  in  length,  and  deep- 
green  in  colour.  The  flower  spike  is  erect, 
usually  of  less  height  than  the  length  of  the 
leaves  ; but  in  the  variety  named  above  it  is 
usually  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
are  larger,  being  individually  about  an  inch 
across,  and  of  a bright  rose  or  rosy-carmine. 
They  last  about  a fortnight  in  beauty.  The 
plant  should  be  grown  in  a hanging-basket  or 
a small  earthenware  pan,  which  must  he  well 
drained.  This  Orchid  only  requires  some 
Sphagnum  Moss  about  its  roots,  which  should 
he  kept  moist  all  the  year  round,  as  want  of 
water  will  cause  the  leaves  to  shrivel  and  drop 
off.  It  likes  a fair  amount  of  light,  but  it 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine.  The 
temperature  in  winter  must  not  fall  lower  than 
GO  degs.,  and  in  the  summer  it  must  be  kept 
moist  and  hot.  Matt.  Bramble. 


ANGR-ECUM  CITRATUM. 

This  is  a plant  now  at  its  best,  and  I will  there- 
fore call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  it,  and 
they  should  pay  a visit  to  the  nursery  of  the 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  to  see  it  in  its  beaut}-. 
I do  not  think  there  is  another  place  where  it 
can  be  seen  in  such  numbers  and  to  so  much 
advantage.  This  Orchid  was  known  long  ago, 
being  discovered  by  the  unfortunate  Du  Petit 
Thours,  but  I first  'saw  it  flowering  in  Hoddes- 
den  at  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Ellis,  when 
Mr.  Gedney  was  gardener  there.  It  had 
previously  flowered  in  Mr.  Yeitch’s  nursery  at 
Chelsea,  however.  It  was  thought  a very  pretty 
thing.  This  Angra-cum  has  somewhat  disap- 
pointed growers  in  being  white,  or  nearly  so, 
when,  by  its  name,  one  would  have  looked  for 
citron-coloured  flowers  ; but  this  matter  is  of 
very  little  consequence,  for  they  are  very  beau- 
tiful. I was  talking  to  a young  man,  who  has  been 
several  years  in  the  Mascareen  Islands,  and  is 
returning  there  again  shortly,  a few  weeks  ago 
upon  the  subject  of  the  monotony  of  colour  in 
this  genus.  He  told  me  that  he  hopes  to 
alter  this  argument  against  Angra'cums,  for  he 
said  in  one  of  the  many  islands  that  are  scat- 
tered about  in  the  seas  between  Madagascar 
and  the  Mauritius  there  is  a species  similar  in 
habit  to  A.  Sanderianum,  having  long  spikes  of 
rosy-purple  flowers  similar  to  Aerides  Lobbi. 
He  brought  some  with  him  to  the  Mauritius,  but 
they  unfortunately  died  before  he  lefttliat  island. 
Now,  whether  this  is  a traveller’s  tale  only  or  a 
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veritable  trutli  remains  to  bo  seen  ; but  1 am 
sanguine  that  we  shall  yet.  have  something  more 
than  white  flowers  from  Angriecums  to  delight 
our  eyes.  Angr.ncum  citratum  is  a small,  neat- 
growing  plant, 'which  likes  much  moisture  and 
shade.  1 have  seen  great  mistakes  made  in  the 
culture  of  the  plants  by  reason  of  their  being 
hung  up  in  the  full  sunshine,  whilst  they  love 
shade.  I put  a friend,  who  is  a reader  of  Gar- 
DEKISG,  right  on  this  point  last  year,  and  now 
he  writes  saying  his  plant  is  of  a good,  rich 
green,  and  he  has  four  spikes  of  bloom  upon  it, 
so  that  all  my  friends  who  have  this  Orchid 
may  take  my  advice.  Keep  the  plants  away 
out  of  the  sunshine,  but  do  not  grow  them  with- 
out ventilation,  for  they  like  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
and  they  very  much  dislike  stagnation  of  any 
sort.  They  should  be  placed  in  well-drained, 
shallow  earthenware  pans,  with  just  a little 
Sphagnum  Moss  put  over  their  roots  ; but  too 
much  of  this  is  not  good  for  them,  and  at  no 
season  of  the  year  should  the  plants  be  allowed 
to  get  dry.  The  scape  is  pendent,  bearing  a 
raceme  of  closely-set  flowers,  which  is  8 inches 
or  t)  inches  long,  the  blooms  being  white,  tinged 
with  pale-yellow,  sometimes  furnished  with  a 
slender  spur  which  thickens  downwards.  The 
flowers  are  quite  destitute  of  scent.  It  is  a 
charming  little  kind,  which  all  having  a warm 
stove  should  grow.  Matt.  Bramble. 

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  ami  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
shmud  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


341. — Planting  Colchicums  — Will  someone  please 
to  tell  me  what  is  the  best  month  to  plant  Colchicums  in  ? — 
Clover. 

342. — Beetroot  on  a shaded  border.— Can  I 
grow  Beetroot  on  a border  on  which  the  sun  never  shines  ? 
It  is  shaded  entirely  by  a high  wall.— Novice. 

343. — Best  Double  and  Single  Fuchsias.— Will 
nyone  kindly  state  the  names  of  twelve  of  each  kind  of 

best  Double  and  Single  Fuchsias?— J.  E.  C. 

344. — Mushrooms  in  the  open  air.— Will  some- 
; ri  e kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  make  a Mushroom-bed 

and  after  management  in  the  open  air  ? — Mouser. 

345. — Acid  for  dissolving  bones  — What  quan- 
tity of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid  will  be  required  to 
dissolve  14  lb.  of  bones  to  form  superphosphate  ? — T.  C. 

346. — Tomatoes  in  frames.  — When  planting 
Tomatoes  in  frames  what  is  the  best  soil  to  use  for  them  ? 
Any  hints  on  their  culture  will  also  be  acceptable  ?— Tom 
Thumb. 

347. — Herbaceous  Calceolarias.  — How  large 
should  the  pots  be  for  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  to  flower 
in,  and  what  soil  and  treatment  do  they  like  ? — Tom 
Thumb. 

348. — Training  Peaches.— Will  someone  be  so  good 
as  to  give  some  advice  on  training  Peach-trees  on  wires  on 
a south  wall,  or  is  it  better  to  nail  them  to  the  wall  ? — 

S.  M.  T. 

349. — Best  standard  Roses.— Will  someone  kindly 
say  what  would  be  the  best  standard  Rose  for  a border 
facing  east,  sheltered  south  and  north  ? Would  La  France 
do?— C.  E.  W. 

350. — Treatment  of  Sparmannia  africana.— 

Would  Sparmannia  africana  be  best  put  out  of  the  green- 
house during  the  summer  months  ? Does  it  bear  cutting 
down  ?— Robin. 

351. —' Treatment  of  Erica  hyemalis.— I have  a 
plant  of  Erica  hyemalis  which  has  just  done  flowering. 
Ought  it  to  be  cut  down  at  once,  or  not  until  later  in  the 
year? — E.  Shattock. 

352. — Outdoor  Mushroom-beds.— Will  someone 
please  to  inform  me  when  is  the  proper  time  to  prepare 
Mushroom-beds  and  insert  the  spawn  for  outdoor  growth  ? 
Locality,  South  Staffordshire. — H.  G.  B. 

353.  — Nitrate  of  soda  for  Cabbage-plants. — 
Is  it  a good  plan  to  water  young  Cabbage-plants  with 
nitrate  of  soda  to  hasten  them  on,  and,  if  so,  at  what 

trength  should  it  be  used  ? — Tom  Thumb. 

354. — Mildew  on  a Rose.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  the  cause  of  mildew  on  a Rose?  It  is  a Climbing 
Niphetos,  trained  up  inside  a greenhouse.  Is  “ Mildew- 
mors’’  a good  thing  to  use  for  it? — Tom  Thumb. 


855.—  Treatment  of  a Christina?!  Rose. -I 

have  one  out  in  the  open  ground,  where  it  hoe  been  all 
winter.  Shall  I divide  it,  and  put  some  kind  of  rich  soil  on 
it,  and  leave  it  out  until  the  autumn  ? — Perplexed. 

366.  Vegetable  Marrows  between  Roses. 

1 have  some  Roses  growing  in  rows  3J  feet  apart,  and, 
being  limited  for  room,  could  I grow  Vegetable  Marrows 
between  the  rows  without  injury  to  the  Roses? — Novice. 

357. — Apple  “ muck."— Will  someone  with  experi- 
ence of  f lic  matter  kindly  state  if  this  substance,  which  is 
the  refuse  from  cider-making,  may  be  safely  dug  in  as 
manure  ? Will  it  do  for  top-dressing,  mulching,  &c.  ? — 
ISLANDER. 

358.  — Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  from 
seed-— Is  tins  Asparagus  easily  raised  from  seed,  and,  if 
so,  I should  be  glad  to  know  the  treatment  required,  and 
when  to  sow  it  ? Is  there  any  better  form  of  Asparagus 
than  this  ?— Ayrsii  ire. 

359. — Antirrhinums  flowering.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  whether  Antirrhinums  will  flower  by  the 
first  week  in  .July,  and  if  so  what  treatment  shall  1 give 
them  ? The  seed  was  sown  in  a hot-bed,  and  the  plants 
are  now  making  their  third  leaf. — C.  N.  A. 

300.— Treatment  of  a Fern.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  treat  the  Fern  Anemidictyon  phy lli tides  ? 
The  fronds  so  soon  become  spotted.  It  stands  with  other 
plants  in  a cool  greenhouse.  Is  the  watering  the  cause  of 
it?  Would  it  do  better  in  a basket? — Flora. 

361. — Strawberries  on  a chalky  soil.— Will 
someone  kindly  say  what  is  the  best  treatment  for  Straw- 
berries on  a chalky  soil  ? They  never  bear  properly.  They 
have  been  manured  and  the  old  leaves  cut  off.  I do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  sort  grown. — C.  E.  W. 

362. — Raising  Begonias  from  seed  — Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  how  long  Begonias  should  take  in  com- 
ing up  from  seed  sown  on  February  18th  last  ? I cannot 
see  any  of  them  yet.  The  pans  were  put  in  a frame  with 
a heat  of  about  60  degs.  to  70  degs. — Devonian. 

363. — Wash  for  a north  wall.— I have  a north 
wall  which  is  half  built  of  red  bricks  and  the  other  half  is 
roughly  plastered.  I should  like  to  know  how  to  make  a 
mixture  for  a wash  that  would  match  the  red  bricks  and 
not  come  off  in  a hurry  ? — A Reader  of  Gardening. 

364. — Begonias  for  the  open  ground.— I should 
be  much  obliged  if  someone  would  let  me  know  the  proper 
time  to  buy  Begonia  tubers,  and  when  they  should  be 
planted  in  the  open  ground  without  any  protection,  and 
are  the  tuberous  varieties  the  best  for  this  purpose?— 
C.  L. 

305.— Chrysanthemums  from  cuttings.— 

Ha\ing  some  Chrysanthemum-cuttings  just  making  a 
start,  I should  be  glad  if  someone  would  kindly  tell  me 
the  best  way  to  treat  them  to  get  them  on  for  early 
blooming  ? What  is  the  best  liquid-manure  for  them  ? — 
J.  Y.  S. 

366. — Seedling  Zonal  Pelargoniums.— I have 
a quantity  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  grown  from  seed  sown  last 
spring.  They  are  in  60  and  48  sized  pots.  As  yet  they 
show  nc  signs  of  blooming.  What  am  I to  do  to  get  them 
jo  flower  ? They  are  fine  healthy  plants  grown  without 
^re-heat. — Zonal  Lover. 

367. — Growing  Watercress.— Being  anxious  to 
grow  Watercress,  I should  be  much  obliged  if  anyone 
would  tell  me  the  best  size  for  the  beds,  the  manner  of 
sowing  the  seed,  or  of  putting  in  the  plants,  and  the  pro- 
per depth  of  water  which  should  be  kept  over  the  hotttom 
of  the  beds? — 51.  Coddington,  Lt.-Col. 

368. — Treat  ment  of  an  Asparagus-bed.— Late 
last  spring  I made  a small  Asparagus-bed.  In  the  autumn 
it  had  a good  dressing  of  stable-manure  and  Seaweed, 
with  a thin  layer  of  mould  on  the  top.  Will  someone 
please  to  tell  me  what  I had  better  do  with  it  now,  as  I 
am  inexperienced  in  the  matter  ? — Robin. 

369. — Chrysanthemums  out-of-doors.  — will 
“ Mr.  E.  Molyneux  ” or  anyone  else  kindly  inform  me 
whether  if  I buy  young  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  now,  I 
can  plant  them  at  once  in  the  open  ground,  and,  if  so,  what 
are  the  names  of  a dozen  good  Incurved  and  a dozen  good 
Reflexed  ones? — James  Wright,  Green-lanes,  N. 

370. — Plants  in  a London  greenhouse.— Will 
someone  who  has  had  experience  kindly  say  with  what 
plants  I might  hope  to  succeed  with  in  a greenhouse 
attached  to  a flat  in  the  heart  of  London,  the  back  wall  of 
which  contains  the  kitchen  boiler,  and  is  warm  enough  to 
exclude  frost?  Cement  floor,  aspect  west. — Roof  Dweller. 

371. — Pansies,  Violets,  and  Carnations  — Will 
someone  please  tell  me  when  I should  take  cuttings  of 
Pansies,  violets,  and  Carnations?  The  two  first  have  gone 
to  waste.  There  is  a bed  of  self-sown  Violet  seedlings. 
What  shall  1 do  with  them?  Will  the  Pansies  do  thisyear 
if  I divide  the  roo.s  and  put  some  top-dressing  on  them  ? 
— Perplexed. 

372. — Advice  about  a Plum-tree.- 1 shall  be 
glad  to  get  advice  about  a Plum-tree,  the  name  of  which 
1 do  not  know.  The  fruits  are  like  Magnum  Bonum,  but 
speckled  red — a very  sweet  Plum.  Last  year  nearly  every 
Plum  cracked,  and  very  often  rotted  at  the  crack  before 
the  rest  of  the  Plum  was  ripe.  What  should  I do  to  pre- 
vent tills  ? — K. 

373. — Treatment  of  Anemones.— The  flowers  of 
these  were  of  beautiful  purple,  red,  and  pink  colours  last 
spring,  but  are  turning  white  this  year.  Should  I have 
put  some  strong  soil  on  them  or  liquid-manure,  not  too 
strong  ? Or  perhaps  they  are  too  thick  ? Is  it  too  late  to 
do  anything  now?  Only  one  or  two  flowers  are  beginning 
to  come  out. — Perplexed. 

374. — Treatment  of  Carnations.— Some  of  my 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  which  have  been  in  the  open 
ground  all  winter,  are  showing  signs  of  rottenness  just 
above  the  soil.  Should  1 take  them  up,  stir  the  soil,  and 
give  them  any  top-dressing  of  soot  or  ashes  or  not  ? I have 
four  young  ones  in  pots  just  sent  me.  When  should  I 
plant  them  out  ?— Perplexed. 

375. — Destroying  rats  under  a hedge.— I shall 
he  glad  to  know  how  to  destroy  rats  under  a hedge  at  the 
edge  of  a kitchen  garden?  There  appears  to  be  a great  num- 
ber of  them,  as  the  ground  is  quite  full  of  large  holes. 
Is  tar  poured  down  the  holes  of  any  use,  or  is  there  any 
poison  that  can  be  used  in  like  manner  ? I am  afraid  to 
put  poison  above  ground  on  account  of  dogs.— A.  B. 


370.— Rose  Celine  Forestler  I haveaplant  of  ibis 
Rose  about  6 feet  high,  growing  against  the  south  wall  of 
the  house,  and  always  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots  by  the 
projecting  eaves,  it  bore  very  few  and  poor  blossoms 
last  year,  and  is  at  present  covered  with  short,  sickly 
shoots,  nearly  all  of  them  frost-bitten.  There  was  no 
good  young  wood  formed  last  year.  How  should  it  be 
pruned,  and  what  other  treatment  should  it  receive  • 
Karina. 

377.  Grub  ” in  Cineraria-leaves.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  “grub”  coming  m 
Cineraria-leaves?  Mine  have  been  plagued  with  the  pest 
for  the  past  two  years.  Would  it  be  something  wrong 
with  the  soil?  I grow  them  in  a mixture  of  good  loam, 
leaf-soil,  and  rotten  cow-dung,  and  the  plants  did  very 
well,  excepting  the  leaves  looking  so  badly.  Any  infor- 
mation as  to  their  culture,  &c.,  would  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived l— Young  Gardener. 

378. — Treatment  of  an  India-rubber-plant 

I have  had  an  India  rubber-plant  for  the  past  year.  It.  did 
very  well  with  me  during  that  time  : but  a few'  weeks  ago 
it  was  thrown  from  the  table  on  which  it  was  placed,  and 
since  then  I have  observed  a change  in  it.  A few  of  its  leaves 
have  fallen  off,  and  the  remaining  ones  have  drooped.  So 
far  as  I can  see  it  has  received  no  injury  unless  from  this, 
and  should  thank  someone  to  let  me  know  how  I can  revive 
jt? — Monaghan. 

379. — Calceolarias  dying  off  in  a frame. 

Last  year  quite  half  of  my  Calceolarias,  wintered  in  a 
frame,  turned  yellow  and  died  off  in  the  spring.  Last 
autumn  I raised  the  frame  3 inches  or  4 inches  from  the 
ground,  thinking  it  had  been  too  damp,  but  I find  they 
are  the  same  again  this  spring.  It  is  a good  frame,  faces 
full  south,  is  well  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east.  1 
shall  be  very  glad  of  any  information  as  to  what  to  do  to 
prevent  the  Calceolarias  dying  off  in  future  ? — H.  11. 

380. — Horses  damaging  trees.— During  the  last 
few  years  I have  planted  a large  number  of  trees  beside  our 
roadways,  &e.  The  stems  are  now  from  6 inches  to 
10  inches  in  diameter.  Lately  the  horses  belonging  to 
tradesmen  delivering  goods,  kc.,  have  been  biting  the 
bark  in  several  places,  especially  that  of  the  Limes.  Will 
someone  kindly  state  the  best  preventive  for  this, 
whether  by  tying  something  on  or  brushing  over  with  a 
dressing,  with  the  name  of  the  material  used  and  where  to 
get  the  same? — Surveyor. 

381. — Planting  out  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  &c.— 

Would  someone  inform  me  the  depth  of  bed  and  kind  of 
soil  suitable  for  planting  out  the  following  Palms  and  Tree- 
Ferns  in  the  centre  bed  of  a conservatory:  Dirksonia 
antarotica,  Alsophila  australis,  Cyathea  dealbata,  Dracaena 
australis,  Cycas  revoluta,  Phcenix  reclinata,  Seaforthia 
elegans,  Latania  borbonica,  and  Corypha  australis  ? They 
are  all  large  plants  in  tubs.  Also  w’hat  plants  would  be 
most  suitable  for  covering  four  pillars  ? The  house  is  only 
heated  in  the  w'inter  sufficiently  to  keep  out  frost. — Con- 
servatory. 

382. — Slow-combustion  stove  for  a green 
house.— I should  be  glad  of  the  opinion  of  “ B.  C.  R."  or 
anyone  else  on  the  merits  of  a “ Tortoise”  or  other  slow- 
combustion  stove  for  heating  a greenhouse  facing  west, 
which  has  no  sun  on  it  until  midday  ? I want  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  45  degs.  to  55  degs.  in  winter,  and  shall 
place  an  evaporating-pan  on  the  top  of  the  stove.  This  is 
such  a high  and  exposed  situation  that  the  shade  tempera- 
ture is  rarely  high,  and,  of  course,  the  greenhouse  is  nearly 
as  cold  as  the  outside  air,  except  when  the  sun  is  shining 
upon  it. — A.  F.  W. 

383. — Ants  and  woodlice  in  a frame.— I have 
a small  frame  in  my  garden  that  I raise  my  small  seeds  in. 
The  last  three  or  four  years,  as  soon  as  I have  put  the 
manure  in  the  frame  to  heat  and  put  the  seeds  in 
boxes  in  it,  I am  pestered  with  a quantity  of  black  ants 
working  up  through  the  mould  in  the  boxes,  uprooting 
the  seeds.  Will  anyone  kindly  inform  me  what  1 can  get 
to  destroy  them  ? This  year  i shifted  the  frame  and  used 
fresh  mould,  but  I have  got  them  again  nearly  as  had  as 
ever.  I am  also  much  plagued  with  woodlice.  What 
Should  I do  ?— OSNEYNEMO. 

384. — A failure  in  Wallflower  culture.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  where  I have  failed  in  my  Wall- 
flower culture  ? For  the  last  two  years  I have  sown  the 
seed  of  Yellow  Harbinger  in  May,  and  it  has  come  up 
well.  In  October  I planted  out  the  young  plants  where 
they  were  to  flower.  Every  one  has  been  killed  both 
years  by  the  frost,  except  one,  which  sowed  itself  in  the 
path.  I understood  Wallflowers  were  hardy.  1 have 
obtained  some  Double  German  Wallflower  seed  this  year. 
Is  the  same  thing  likely  to  happen  again  with  these? — 
West  Yorkshire. 

385. — Plants  in  a cold  greenhouse.— Will  some 
one  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  with  the  following  plants, 
which  are  in  a cold  greenhouse,  and  have  been  neglected  ? 
Two  Marshal  Niel  Roses,  against  the  wall,  just  breaking 
into  bud  ; Heliotrope,  been  cut  close  down  to  the  root  and 
looks  dead  ; Fuchsias,  some  cut  down,  and  I wish  to  keep 
them  in  pots  all  summer  ; Arum  Lilies,  and  other  kinds 
(is  it  too  late  to  repot?);  Spiraea  just  springing  up  ; Trades- 
cantia  zebrina  been  left  out  all  winter,  and  looks  dead— 
I think  that  is  the  name  ; it  is  a long  trailing  plant,  with 
small  roots  at  intervals.  I should  like  to  know  about  its 
treatment,  and  whether  it  is  fairly  hardy  and  if  it  requires 
much  water  ?— Perplexed. 

386.  — Treatment  of  Chrysanthemums.— I 

have  just  received  ten  flue-rooted  cuttings  of  the  following 
varieties  ; Prince  Albert,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mme.  Lacroix, 
M.  Marouch,  Condor,  La  Triomphante,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Elaine,  Violet  Tomlin,  Meg  Merrilies,  and  would  be  much 
obliged  if  someone  would  kindly  give  me  particulars  as  to 
their  culture,  and  the  colour  and  form  of  each.  I have  no 
greenhouse,  only  a glass  porch,  opening  off  the  hall,  where 
I want  to  place  them  for  blossoming.  I have  potted  them 
three  in  an  8-inch  pot,  with  a mixture  of  three-parts  loam, 
two-parts  leaf-mould,  a little  sand  and  manure,  and  placed 
them  in  a kitchen  window  facing  west.  How  long  should 
they  be  left  here,  or  would  it  be  better  to  plunge  them  in 
a hot-bed  ? When  should  they  be  repotted,  and  in  what 
sized  pots  ? — Amateur. 

387. — Camellias  dropping  their  buds.— Below 
I give  particulars  of  two  plants  of  Camellias  I bought 
in  the  autumn  of  1890.  When  I bought  the  plants  they 
were  in  full  bud,  and  I was  informed  that  they  had  been 
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potted  In  the  spring  previous  in  good  turfy  loam.  I had 
u few  blooms,  the  bulk  of  the  buds,  however,  falling  off. 
The  next  season,  1891,  they  produced  a heavy  amount  of 
buds,  and  seemed  in  good  health.  They  were  out  in  the 
open  air  during  summer  and  part  of  autumn,  and  have 
since  been  in  a greenhouse,  the  temperature  of  which 
varies  in  the  winter  from  40  degs.  to  60  degs.  A few  of 
the  buds  fell  off  after  I removed  them  inside,  and  all  the 
others  have  withered  away  since.  The  plants  seem 
healthy,  and  I have  watered  them  with  soot-water 
and  other  weak  manure-water.  The  plants  are  about 
A feet  high,  and  good  bushy  stuff,  and  they  are  in 
10-inch  pots.  The  new  leaves  are  now  pushing  out  very 
fast  indeed.  I should  be  glad  of  on  opinion  from  anyone 
on  this  subject,  and  to  know  what  could  be  recommended 
for  next  season  as  to  mode  of  treatment,  &c.  ? — D.  O. 


To  the.  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given;  but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  va/rious  subjects. 

fl.sn. — Sickly  Camellia  (R.  II.).— You  have  given 
too  much  water,  and  the  soil  is  sour.  Shake  the  plant 
out  and  repot  in  a smaller  pot.  You  can  repot  the  other 
plant  after  it  has  begun  to  grow  again. 

389. — Dendrobiums  ( Moulmein). — Yes,  the  flowers 
are  all  named  correctly,  and  the  1).  Devonianum  is  a very 
good  variety.  It  is,  I think,  one  of  the  prettiest  kinds  yet 
found,  but  all  are  very  good  forms.— M.  B. 

390. — Using  house  refuse,  <Scc.,  In  a garden 
fir.  I'.). — Yes;  you  can  use  the  liquid  portion  in  the 
garden  generally,  but  it  should  be  well  diluted.  All  solid 
matter  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  be  put 
aside  for  a year  or  so  before  it  is  used. 

391.  — Onlscus  asellus  and  O.  armadillo 
(Pharie). — This  gentleman  is  annoyed  with  one  or  the 
other  of  these  pests  that  eat  the  roots  of  Orchids,  but  1 
think  he  may  get  rid  of  either  or  both  by  using  gas-lime 
sprinkled  about  in  their  haunts.  Try  it.— M.  B. 

392. — Dendrobium  primulinum  (J.  Astell).— 
This  is  a very  tine  variety  of  the  typical  plant,  but  it  lias 
no  claim  to  the  title  giganteum.  The  lip  is  not  nearly  as 
large  as  in  the  form  bearing  that  name,  but  you  may  mark 
it  as  your  own  variety,  for  it  is  a beautiful  one. — M.  B. 

393. — Cypripedlum  spectabile  (Meg).  — You 
would  appear  to  have  both  this  plant  and  the  Habenaria 
fimbriatum  growing  under  good  conditions.  Give  a little 
water  and  wait  patiently.  Remember  the  old  proverb, 

“ Patience  is  a flower  that  grows  not  in  everyone’s  garden." 
— M.  B. 

394. — Dendrobium  Wardlanum  candldum 

(Pharie). — Is  this  plant  really  a If.  Wardianum?  Because 
the  flower  looks  more  like  the  white  form  of  D.  crassinode. 
Having  no  stains  of  blackish-brown  on  the  yellow  at  the 
base  of  the  lip  somewhat  takes  away  the  character.  Let 
me  know  what  the  growth  is  like  ? — M.  B. 

395. — Plants  to  bloom  by  June  (Amateur).— 
The  only  plants  which  you  could  raise  from  seed  sown 
now  to  bloom  by  the  end  of  June  are  annuals.  If  you 
raise  in  heat  Sweet  Peas,  Sweet  Sultan,  Mignonette,  and 
annual  Chrysanthemums,  the  plants  would  probably  pro- 
duce some  bloom  by  the  time  you  mention. 

390.  — Odontoglossum  Andersonlanum 
(Pharie). — Yes,  I suppose  you  are  correct  in  the  name, 
and  a very  pretty  form  it  is.  You  have  had  a very  fine  spike 
upon  the  plant.  I am  glad  to  find  you  are  getting  on  so 
well  with  the  Orchids.  You  are  quite  right  in  growing  a 
few  fine  foliage  plants  and  Ferns  with  your  Orchids. — M.  B. 

397. — Cattleyas  f II.  Watting).— These  should  not  be 
syringed  overhead  if  they  are  potted  erect ; but  if  hanging 
down  on  blocks  it  does  not  hurt  them,  but  it  is  best  not  to 
give  overhead  syringing  at  all.  They  should  only  be 
shaded  from  the  fiercest  sun  from  about  eleven  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  day.  During  the  other  portion  of  the  day 
the  sunlight  is  highly  beneficial. — M.  B. 

398. - -Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius  and  D. 
lltulflorum  ( Pharie).— The  first  is  like  D.  nobile  in  its 
growth  and  also  in  its  flower  ; but  the  colour  is  far  richer, 
and  the  zone  of  white  in  front  of  the  deep-maroon  spot  at 
the  base  of  the  lip  is  quite  pure.  The  lat  ter  has  a pendulous 
stem,  and  the  lip  of  the  flower  is  curved  upwards  like  a 
trumpet.  You  cannot  well  mistake  the  two. — M.  B. 

399. — Raising  a Water  Lily  from  seed  (Brix- 
Ionian).— Your  best  plan  would  be  to  sow  the  seed  in 
water,  and  raise  it  indoors.  You  should  then  put  the 
plant  into  a basket  with  soil  and  sink  it  in  the  place  in 
which  it  is  to  grow.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
“ drain  ” will  suit  the  Lily.  There  should  be  a good  depth 
of  water,  and,  if  this  is  supplied,  the  plants  will  probably 
grow. 

400. — Cattleya  Rex  (Will).— This,  I think,  is  the 
same  as  one  which  was  shown  here  in  England  under  the 
nameof  C.  Imschootiana,  and  I heliev  e then  received  a first- 
class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
it  passed  into  the  collection  of  Baron  Schrader.  If  I am 
right  in  this  conjecture  it  was  all  a fallacy  renaming  it 
simply  because  it  was  imported  by  a native  of  a country 
somewhere  beyond  the  seas. — M.  B. 

401.  — Stapellas  (Working  Man).— I daresay  you  can- 
not find  these  in  the  nurserymen’s  lists,  and  you  must  not 
blame  them  for  not  publishing  their  name,  when  scarcely 
anyone  buys  them.  If  you  are  a buyer  of  these  plants  I 
shall  be  glad  to  help  you  all  I can.  Write  to  one  or  two 
of  .the  trade,  and  ask  them  for  what  they  could  supply 
them  ? 1 have  no  doubt  you  would  get  a favourable 
answer  from  someone. — J.  J. 

402. — Dendrobium  speciosum.— A Hank  ITn- 
believer  says  : “ This  was  111}  condition  when  last  year  I put 
this  Dendrobe  out-of-doors  last  summer,  according  to  the 
instructions  given  by  you.  I carefully  watered  the  plant, 
and  1 observed  it  took  no  harm,  and  I removed  into  the 
greenhouse,  where  it  stood  till  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
when  I took  it  into  the  stove.  It  soon  began  to  move,  and 
now  I have  five  flower-spikes  open  besides  the  one  I send 
you  to  prove  the  aoouraoy  of  your  recommendation,  for 
which  I thank  you.”  Well,  now  you  have  a beautiful 
object  to  look  upon,  and  may  have  in  succeeding  years. 
I am  very  much  obliged  for  the  spikes  of  bloom  sent  me. 
— M.  B.  ' 


T40S.— Dendrobium  fimbriatum  oeulatum 

{.Went  Riding).—  The  above  is  the  name  of  the  specimen 
sent,  and  by  the  way  you  say  it  grew  last  year  and  the  way 
it  is  flowering  now  I should  say  you  have  hit  the  mark  well, 
and  you  had  better  keep  on  as  usual.  It  is  a very  good 
variety.  I cannot  say  the  value  of  it.  Although  such  a 
beautiful  Orchid  it  is  easily  procured,  and  it  travels  home 
well,  so  that  a few  shillings  would  purchase  a large  plant. 

— M.  B. 

404. — Ferns  badly  affected  (N.  IF.;.— I have  not 
the  least  doubt,  from  what  you  say  and  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fronds  sent,  that  the  plants  have  been  affected 
cither  by  an  escape  of  smoke  from  your  furnace,  or  they 
have  been  injured  bv  the  paint  from  the  hot- water  pipes. 
Let  the  plants  stand  in  their  places,  and  stop  the  fire  as 
soon  as  you  can  dispense  with  it.  You  must  keep  the 
roots  continually  moist  until  the  fumes  are  all  killed  and 
dispersed. —J.  .7. 

405. — Odontoglossum  hastilabium  ( IF.  Past  cm). 

— Thisis  a richly-coloured  and  very  large  flower  of  this  plant ; 
in  fact,  I have  never  seen  so  good  a variety  before.  It  is 
close  upon  fifty  years  ago  since  the  species  was  first  found 
by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  in  New  Grenada,  and  most 
people  usually  keep  this  Orchid  warmer  than  the  other 
members  of  the  family  ; but  I never  did  so,  and  recently  I 
saw  the  plant  growing  well  with  O.  crispum  and  O.  luteo- 
purpureum. — M.  B. 

408.— Masdevallia  Htncksiana  (J.  A.  (?.).— This 
variety  is  a very  handsome  and  showy  flower.  The  size  is 
considerably  more  than  that  of  M.  tovarensis,  and  the 
colour  rich,  bright  canary -yellow,  not  a dull  yellow,  as  has 
been  said  of  it,  and  at  the  points  of  the  lower  sepals  the 
colour  is  deeper— almost  orange.  It  bears  two  flowers  on 
a spike.  The  (lower  with  age  becomes  whiter.  My  opinion 
of  it  is  that  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  we  should  be  very 
thankful  to  Captain  Hincks  for  having  raised  it. — M.  B. 

4U7.— Palms  for  a cold-house  (G.  Hoffman). 

You  may  use  some  of  these,  and  very  handsome  they  look. 
The  temperature  of  the  house,  it  is  stated,  has  not  fallen 
below  38  degs.  this  winter.  Well,  I have  one  which  has 
fallen  to  32  degs.,  and  in  this  I have  Phoenix  reclinata, 
Phuinix  tenuis,  Kentia  australis,  Cham&rops  Fortunei, 
Chamaerops  humilis,  and  Livistona  australis.  They  are  as 
green  and  healthy  as  they  were  last  summer,  and  I think 
they  have  done  capitally.  You  could  grow  these  as  well 
as  I do. — J.  J. 

498.  — Saccolablum  Harrisonianum  (John 
Heijlt).— Oh  ! no,  my  friend,  this  is  not  the  variety  you 
expect,  it  having  been  imported  by  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton, 
lrom  a small  island  in  the  China  seas  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  the  first  plant  that  flowered  in  the  country  came 
into  my  possession.  As  I at  first  suggested,  it  is  a variety 
of  Saccolabium.  It  requires  a strong  heat  and  abundant 
moisture  to  keep  it  in  good  health.  I do  not  know  its 
worth  now,  but  a short  time  ago  it  was  very  reasonable  in 
price. — M.  B. 

409. — Description  of  soils  (Sussex).— The  No.  1. 
sample  of  loam  is  a fairly  good  and  rather  heavy  loam, 
that  should,  if  well  manured  and  cultivated,  suit  such  crops 
as  Strawberries,  fruit-trees,  Roses,  &c.  No.  2 sample  is  a 
light  thin  soil  ; but  if  well  manured  and  cultivated  should 
be  suitable  for  most  vegetables  and  flowering  plants. 

It  is  hardly  heavy  enough  (lacking  staple)  for  fruit  culture. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  soil  abundance  of  water  would  be 
needed,  or  timely  surface  mulchings  of  half-decayed 
stable-manure,  &c.,  should  be  applied  to  prevent  drought. 

410. — Potting  Cattleyas  (Trianoe).— Yes,  you 
should  see  at  once  to  the  condition  of  these  plants.  Do 
not  pot  for  potting’s  sake  ; but  they  will  want  resurfacing 
as  soon  as  past  flower.  I maintain  that  a Cattleya  should 
not  be  potted  oftener  than  about  once  in  three  or  four 
years,  but  it  will  want  resurfacing  ever  year,  using  good 
brown  peat-fibre  having  most  of  the  finesoii  shaken  out  of  it ; 
this  should  be  mixed  with  a little  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss, 
using  in  the  course  of  surfacing  a little  sharp  sand.  Do 
not  now  touch  the  like  of  C.  gigas  and  C.  Dowiana  or  C. 
aurea. — M.  B. 

411. — Orchids  “going  wrong”  (II.  Harrison).— I 
do  not  wonder  at  the  plants  “going  wrong;”  in  fact,  I should 
wonder  more  if  they  did  not  do  so.  I am  surprised  you 
have  any  alive.  You  have  treated  them  as  if  they  were 
aquatics.  I cannot  help  you  with  such  wretched  plants.  I 
see  you  say  I have  not  been  your  instructor,  for  which  I 
am  thankful.  Having  brought  your  plants  into  such  a bad 
state,  “ falling  out  of  their  pots  without  a root,”  I am  not 
ambitious  to  begin  to  try  to  help  you  restore  them,  but  if 
you  put  them  on  a good  strong  fire  and  get  some  fresh 
ones,  I may  then  venture  to  answer  any  question  you  may 
ask. — M.  B. 

412. — Orchids  with  Ferns,  &c.  (Woslingham).— 
The  following  plants  should  suit  you  admirably,  but  you 
must  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  all  the  year  round  : Ada 
aurantiaca,  Epidendrum  radicans,  Ly  caste  Skinneri,  Mas- 
devallia Harryana,  Masdevallia  Veitchiana,  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra,  <>.  cirrhosum,  O.  Halli,  O.  luteo-purpureum, 
Oncidium  tigrinum,  O.  varicosum.  I do  not  wonder  at 
\ our  Pelargoniums,  being  a failure  ; there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  difficulty  is  with  the  glass.  Then,  again,  an  atm  s- 
pnere  that  Ferns  and  the  plants  which  1 have  quo!  ed  a uo\  e 
like  will  not  suit  soft-wooded  flowering  plants. — M.  B. 

413. — Orchids  to  grow  in  an  East  India 
house  (G.  Tompkins). — The  following  are  the  Orchids 
which  I would  advise  you  to  start  with  : Aerides  crispum, 
Aerides  Fieldingi,  Aerides  odoratum  purpurasoens. 
Aerides  suavissimum,  Angraeum  citratum,  Angracum 
Sauderinnum,  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus,  S.  guttatum 
giganteum,  S.  giganteum,  Vanda  Kimballiana,  V.  tricolor 
V.  suavis.  With  these  you  will  have  a very  nice  dozen 
Having  two  ranked  leaves,  these  last-named  plants  always 
look  beautiful,  even  when  not  in  flower.  The  lowest  tem- 
perature should  be  (30  degs.  for  these  plants — M.  B. 

414. — Phaius  grandifolius  (R.  Johnston).— This 
is  the  right  name  of  the  Orchid-flowers  from  plants  sent 
you  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica  ; but  it  is  not  a native  of 
that  place,  but  was  taken  there  now  more  than  a hundred 
years  ago,  and  since  then  it  has  become  naturalised.  It 
grows  {spontaneously  in  Northern  India,  and  in  various 
places  m Cochin  China.  It  is  a very  useful  and  pretty 
Orchid,  and  grows  well  in  an  ordinary  stove  with  other 
plants.  It  requires  to  be  potted  as  an  ordinary  stove 
plant,  and  it  takes  a liberal  supply  of  water  when  grow  ing, 
less  during  the  winter  mouths,  but  at  no  season  should  it 
be  kept  dry.— M.  B 


415. — Ferns  for  covering  rockwork  (Anxious). 

— Plant  some  of  the  genus  Nephrolepison  the  naked  parts 
of  the  fernery.  They  have  thin,  wiry  rhizomes  that  creep 
over  and  about  such  places.  They  grow  and  spread  rapidly, 
making  long  pendent  fronds,  which  are  very  beautiful.  N. 
exaltata  should  be  planted  in  the  largest  and  most  v acant 
place,  and  will  make  pinnate  fronds  from  2 feet  to  4 feet 
or  more  long,  and  some  2 inches  or  3 inches  broad.  N. 
pectinata  is  another  beautiful,  but  smaller  plant,  making 
narrow,  pinnate  fronds  from  1 foot  to  3 feet  long.  The 
above  two  species  are  the  most  useful.  Other  good  kinds 
are  N.  hirsutula,  N.  undulata,  N.  tuberosa,  4ic.— J.  J. 

416. — Blood  Lilies  (Haemanthus)  (H.  £.).— You 
should  pot  these  bulbs  at  once.  The  pots  should  be  well 
drained,  and  the  soil  should  be  good  turfy  friable  loam,  of 
not  too  stiff  a nature,  and,  when  the  plants  are  in  good 
growing  order,  they  should  have  a little  weak  liquid- 
manure  given  them.  Ido  not  like  to  mix  manure  with 
the  soil,  and  I have  proved  that  liquid-manure  is  the 
best  stimulant,  for  some  years  ago,  when  I first  formed 
this  idea,  being  in  a place  where  many  plants  were 
grown,  a dozen  of  them  were  given  me,  and  a dozen  to 
another  man.  The  plants  of  one  were  petted  in  loam 
and  manure  mixed,  the  others  were  potted  in  pure 
loam,  and  treated  to  manure-water,  and  for  three  years  I 
noted  that  the  latter  grew  better,  and  flowered  infinitely 
finer.  They  are  plants  that  like  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture  ; but  when  the  growth  is  about  finished  less 
should  be  given,  and  the  plants  may,  for  short  intervals, 
be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry.  During  this  dry  or 
resting  season  they  should  be  kept  in  a temperature  of 
about  40  degs.  or  45  degs.  I have  seen  some  gardeners  put 
them  on  the  hot-water  pipes  to  ripen  them,  but  I do  not 
like  such  treatment.  They  may  be  grown  in  an  ordinary 
stove. — J.  J. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  Of  plants.— H.  C.  A. — These  names  are  as 
near  as  we  can  tell.  Specimens  are  such  miserable  little 
scraps,  and  unfertile  : 1,  Polystichum  capense ; 2,  A La -urea 
species  ; 3,  Aspleniuin  marinum  ; 4,  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ; 

5,  A Lastrea  species  ; 6,  Adiantum  glaucophyllum. 

G.  B.  A. — l,  Cattleya  amethystoglossa  ; 2,  Dendrobium 

primulinum ; 3,  Dendrobium  crystallinum. W.  A.  — Deii- 

drobium  fimbriatum  oeulatum.- — Borderer. — Odonto- 
glossum Reichenheimi. G.  M. — 1,  Adiantum  gracilli- 

mum;  2,  Aspleniuin  formosum  ; 3,  Aspi  iium  eberneum  ; 

4,  Cyrtomium  caryotideum. -B.  J. — I,  Dendrobium 

Devonianum ; 2,  Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum. R.  Dick- 

son.—1,  Eranthemum  pulchellum  ; 2,  Tabemaunontaiia 
coronaria,  fl.-pl. ; a good  substitute  tor  a Gardenia,  but  it 

lacks  the  delicious  odour. R.  Johnston.— Phaius  granui- 

folius  ; not  indigenous  to  Jamaica. A.  Knight,  Burton- 

i-Trent.—A.  variety  of  Epimedium  pinnatum. K.  L.B. 

The  Hyacinth  sent  is  not  a wild  one,  but  must  have  been 
planted  at  some  time  in  the  garden.  It  is  not  unlike  the 

kind  called  Charles  Dickens. Robin.—  Aralia  Sieboldi. 

It  will  do  well  out-of-doors  in  the  summer  season.  It  can 
certainly  be  cut  down  if  straggling. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  a nd  address  of  sender. 

Worth  of  Ireland.— Apply  to  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  £ 

Co.,  Worcester. J.  Jackson.— By  all  means  please  send 

the  article  on  Asparagus  Kale. J.  C.— Ajjply  to  Mr.  \Y . 

Dean,  Solihull,  Birmingham. Wm.  A.  I incent. — Apply 

to  Mr.  Nicholson,  Curator,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. Lie’ 

Stock  Lover. — Please  repeat  queries,  and  give  your  name 

and  address. Amateur  Photographer.— When  our  next 

photographic  competition  takes  place  it  will  be  duly  and 

fully  'announced  in  Gardening. Tiger— We  should 

advise  vou  to  plant  out  the  Helleborus  mger  in  good  soil. 

It  can  be  done  at  anv  time  now. Charcoal. — 1 ou  have 

evidently  got  the  green-leaved  Aspidistra  ; the  variegated 
form  can  be  purchased  from  almost  any  florist.  Keeping 
the  plant  dry  would  be  a bad  and  useless  plan.  Per- 
plexed.— Consult  the  advertising  columns  of  Gardening. 

Which  Lycopodium  do  you  mean  ? Mark  Wheeler.— We 

should  say  the  conservatory  border  was  much  too  narrow 
(6  inches)  to  grow  anvthing  well  in.  Are  the  dimensions 

given  correct? G.  F.  Butler.— The  Marguerites  seem  to 

have  been  crowded  up  with  other  plants^  Is  this  so  . 

Please  give  particulars  of  treatment. Gra ndi flora.— - 

We  cannot  tell  you  who  raised  or  rather  selected  the 

Primula  in  question. Arthunana.  Please  send  jour 

name  and  address,  and  then  your  enquiry  will  be  duly 
attended  to.  __ 

BIRDS. 

417.— Dove-cot.— I should  be  verv  much  obliged  if 
“ Doulting”  or  anyone  else  \*ould  describe  a rather  orna- 
mental dove-cot  for  about  fifty  pigeons  The  obligation 
would  be  increased  if  there  were  an  accompanying  plan 
and  elevation.  I want  an  entirely  detached  structure. 

H.  C.  Tonbridge. 

333.— 1 Treatment  of  a Bullfinch — Doubtless  by 

this  time  vour  bird  is  dead.  It  is  evident  it  has  paralysis 
or  some  other  allied  complaint.  Bullfinches,  as  a rule,  are 
rather  difficult  to  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  Possibly, 
the  reason  of  this  is  that  most  of  them  are  not  fed  on  suit- 
able food,  and  also  on  acoount  of  their  being  in  close  con- 
finement.— Ernest  iV . Jrxxer. 

339.— Canary  ailing.— Your  Canary  has  a veiy  badly 
impared  digestion,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  curable.  A 
rustv  nail  in  the  water  is  not  exactly  beneficial  to  the  txra, 
and  "a  continuance  of  this  practice  is  highly  detrimental. 
I should  advocate  that  the  seed  be  scalded  before  giving 
to  the  bird.  Keep  moderately  warm,  but  do  not  overdo 
this.— Ernest  W.  Jenner. 

Give  the  bird  plain  Canary  and  German  Rape-seed, 

and  each  day,  till  she  recovers,  drop  six  drops  of 

into  her  water-tin  and  stir  it  up  with  a glass  rod.  Do  not 

discontinue  the  rusty  nail. — A.  G.  Butler. 
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FRUIT 


PEACHES  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 
feel  certain  that,  with  due  preparation  in  the 
rst  place  and  good  management  afterwards, 
t is  possible  to  grow  to  the  greatest  perfection 
’eaches  on  open  walls  in  either  England  or 
Vales,  and  possibly  some  parts  of  Scotland. 
Vhen  these  notes  are  being  read  some  may  say, 

< You  might  grow  such  varieties  as  Early 
Beatrice,  Hale’s  Early,  Alexander,  and  other 
itich  poor  varieties,  but  what  about  our  standard 
sorts  My  employer  would  not  tolerate  such 
varieties,  so  I have  to  provide  such  as  Royal 
leoro-e,  Noblesse,  Alexandra  Noblesse,  Stirling 
Jastle,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Walburton  Admirable, 
■lea  Eagle,  Dymond,  Barrington,  and  Bellegarde. 
All  the  above  are  excellent  in  flavour,  and  ought 
to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  in  this  respect.  Of 
course  the  above  will  have  to  be  grown  well  to 
bring  out  their  highest  qualities,  but  many 
appear  to  think  that  because  the  trees  are  on 
open  walls  any  kind  of  treatment  is  sufficient. 
Now,  I do  not  say  that  the  same  amount  of 
attention  is  needed,  or  that  the  trees  require  it, 
but  I must  say  that  if  one-half  the  attention 
which  is  bestowed  on  trees  under  glass  were 
<?iven  to  those  on  open  walls,  good  Peach-trees 
would  be  seen  in  far  more  gardens  than  at  the 
present  time.  With  Peach-trees  under  glass 
Good  borders  are  provided,  and  although 
these  need  not  he  so  elaborate  as  many  are 
usually  made,  why  not  have  good  borders  for 
trees  on  open  walls  ? Again,  in  the  majority  of 
gardens  where  Peaches  are  grown  under  glass 
insects  are  not  allowed  to  gain  a footing,  and 
before  starting  into  growth  or  before  the  blos- 
som opens  timely  fumigating  is  practised  for 
the  destruction  of  green-fly.  I daresay  in  a 
great  many  gardens  where  Peaches  are  attempted 
to  be  grown  on  open  walls  the  young  shoots 
are  allowed  to  be  literally  eaten  up  ; conse- 
quently the  first  growths  are  destroyed.  At 
this  juncture  those  in  charge  think  it  time  to  com- 
mence applying  some  insecticide,  and  if  the 
trees  are  not  dead,  a feeble  attempt  is  made  by 
Nature  to  force  out  fresh  growths.  Possibly 
the  trees  may  make  a lot  of  growth,  but  on 
account  of  our  short  summers  this  cannot  be 
ripened  up  as  it  ought  to  be,  consequently  the 
trees  get  into  a bad  state,  and  then  the  con- 
clusion is  arrived  at  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
grow  Peaches  successfully  on  open  walls.  But 
if  the  trees  had  been  washed  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  blossoms,  and  again  as  soon  as 
thepetals  fell,  clean  growth  would  have  been  had 
from  the  first.  Whilst  the  trees  are  in  bloom, 
and  on  fine  days,  I generally  go  over  the  flowers 
with  a camel’s-hair  brush,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
perfect  set,  and  this  I have  had  for  several  years 
past.  It  is  also  wise  to  protect  the  trees  whilst 
in  bloom.  A movable  coping  of  either  glass  or 
wood,  about  18  inches  in  width,  is  a great  pro- 
tection, and  from  this  should  be  hung  a warm 
woollen  netting.  This  must  not  be  put  on  so  as 
to  remain  permanent  whilst  the  trees  are  in 
bloom,  but  be  fixed  so  as  to  be  removed  by  day 
and  replaced  in  the  evening,  but  on  cold  days 


allow  the  covering  to  remain  on.  I hope  by 
the  foregoing  remarks  that  it  will  be  the  means 
of  others  attempting  the  growth  of  Peaches  on 
open  walls.  When  the  planting  season  comes 
round  again,  operations  should  be  commenced 
early  to  ensure  a successful  start. 

Forming  the  borders.— It  is  well  known 
that  the  Peach  detests  stagnant  moisture  at  the 
roots,  although  it  will  take  a plentiful  supply  m 
well-drained  and  aerated  borders,  so  the  site 
must  be  efficiently  drained.  As  it  is  my 
practice  to  partially  root-prune  or  relift  any 
Peach-trees  which  may  require  it  m the  autumn 
of  the  year,  either  through  the  buds  of  the 
7011110-  shoots  being  yellow  or  through  giowmg 
too  luxuriantly,  it  is  then  quite  a pleasure  to  see 
the  border  so  friable  and  the  bottom  so  tree 
from  stagnant  moisture — plain  evidence  that  the 
labour  expended  in  draining  the  border  was 
time  well  spent.  The  border  provided  should 
be  quite  2 feet  in  depth  and  6 feet  or  8 feet  m 
width,  and  should  also  be  against  a wall 
with  a south  aspect.  Two-inch  drain-tiles 
should  be  laid  8 feet  apart,  running  from 
the  back  to  the  front,  along  which  a mam 
should  run,  slightly  lower  than  the  border, 
and  a suitable  outlet  must  he  provided,  it 
the  subsoil  is  of  a cold  clay,  the  bottom  should 
be  laid  with  old  bricks,  and  also  be  grouted 
in.  On  this  the  drain-tiles  should  be  laid,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  rough  stone,  broken 
bricks,  or  rough  ballast.  If  turf  is  available, 
this  should  be  cut  and  laid  Grass-side  downwards 
over  the  drainage,  which  should  now  be  in  a 
perfect  condition.  The  next  consideration  is 
the  composition  of  the  border,  but  no  doubt 
this  will  be  considered  beforehand.  The  Peach 
is  a limestone  subject,  or  rather  thrives  better 
on  this  formation  than  any  other,  and  where 
the  soil  is  naturally  of  a limestone  marl,  there 
the  Peach  will  thrive  to  perfection.  All  gar- 
deners prefer  turf  which  has  been  cut  and 
stacked  up  for  six  months  as  the  main  ingredient 
for  all  fruit  borders,  but  in  many  instances,  and 
my  own  in  particular,  we  have  to  put  up  with 
the  natural  soil  as  taken  from  the  site.  But  if 
turf  can  be  had,  all  the  better  ; this  must  be 
chopped  up  with  a spade,  and  to  six  cartloads 
add  one  of  old  lime  rubbish  from  an  old  building, 
with  the  addition  of  charcoal.  This  must  be 
wheeled  into  the  border  whilst  in  a fairly  dry 
condition,  and  well  beaten  with  the  hack  of  a 
fork.  In  the  case  of  the  natural  soil  having  to 
be  utilised,  to  six  loads  add  one  each  of  old  lime 
rubbish,  well-burned  garden  refuse,  or  wood- 
ashes,  a fair  proportion  of  charcoal,  and,  if  to 
be  had,  one  load  of  good  dry  road-scrapings,  the 
whole  to  be  well  mixed  together.  With  a 
border  of  this  description,  and  about  a couple 
of  barrow-loads  of  loam  to  place  about  the  roots 
whilst  planting,  no  one  need  envy  the  turf. 
Being  of  a more  solid  description  than  turf,  this 
must  not  be  packed  so  firmly  in  the  border,  and 
I would  rather  wait  a month  than  work  it  whilst 

wet.  ...  , 

Planting. — The  selection  of  the  trees  will  be 
the  first  consideration.  Trees  budded  on  a suit- 
able stock  are,  no  doubt,  very  important,  and 
fruit-tree  nurserymen  worthy  of  the  name  are 
generally  very  particular  in  having  a suitable 
stock,  so  I do  not  trouble  myself  on  this  point, 


as  up  to  the  present  time  I have  had  no  grounds 
for  complaint.  I mention  this,  as  I have  heard 
some  growers  who  have  been  chronicling  then- 
failures  attribute  them  to  an  unsuitable  stock. 
Some  prefer  trees  styled  “ maidens,  but.  1 
prefer  a tree  with  six  shoots,  which  would  be 
three  years  from  the  bud.  Older  trees  I do  not 
care  about,  unless  prepared  in  a private  garden. 
The  trees  when  received  should  be  immediately 
planted,  weather  permitting,  as  the  roots  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  out  of  the  ground  any 
longer  than  is  really  necessary.  Plant  firmly 
and  well,  placing  some  fresh  loam  about  the 
roots.  A layer  of  strawy  manure  should  be  laid 
over  the  extremity  of  the  roots  to  keep  out 
drying  winds,  when  all  will  be  ready  for  a 
vigorous  start  in  the  spring.  The  trees  must 
not  be  fixed  to  the  walls  until  the  border  has 
settled,  when  the  branches  must  be  evenly 
spread  out,  bringing  the  lower  tier  into 
an  almost  horizontal  position,  keeping  the 
centre  open.  Do  not  cut  off  the  ends  of 
the  shoots,  but  as  they  start  in  the  spring 
disbud  back  to  the  well-ripened  wood,  the 
shoots  must  be  laid  out  evenly  as  they  groM  > 
taking  particular  care  not  to  overcrowd  the 
branches.  If  the  shoots  are  likely  to  grow 
strongly,  or  it  may  be  that  one  or  two  will  be 
growing  stronger  than  their  neighbours,  these 
must  be  checked  by  timely  nipping  off  the 
points  and  encouraging  the  laterals  to  grow. 
Some  people  pinch  out  the  laterals  as  they  grow» 
encouraging  the  shoots,  so  that  by  the  end  ° 
the  season  they  appear  like  fishing-rods.  1 his 
is  what  we  may  call  the  abuse  of  the  extension 
system,  and  some  have  tried  to  make  others 
believe  that  this  is  extension  pure  and  simple 
when  it  is  no  such  thing.  A judicious  course  of 
pinching  and  laying  in  of  laterals  is  what  1 call 
the  rational  extension  system,  and  such  as  all 
good  Peach-growers  practise,  either  under  glass 
or  against  walls  in  the  open  air.  As  regards  the 
fixing  of  the  trees,  I think  wires  are  preferable. 
There  is  not  the  harbour  for  insects,  and  the 
labour  of  arranging  the  shoots  is  more  expedi- 
tiously performed  than  the  old-fashioned  naihng. 


304  — Forcing  Strawberries.  — The 

best  sized  pots  for  early  Strawberries  to  ripen 
fruit  in  March  and  April  are  5-inch  ones,  and  they 
are  far  better  than  boxes.  I would  grow 
Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and  the  good  old 
variety  Keen’s  Seedling.  The  plants  should  be 
started  in  a mild  heat  in  November  and  grown 
on  steadily  on  shelves  near  the  glass-root.  In 
order  to  ensure  success  the  plants  should  be 
rooted  about  the  end  of  July  in  3-inch  pots  and 
be  planted  in  the  5-inch  ones  in  good  loam  and 
decayed  manure  about  the  end  of  August. 
Placed  in  an  open,  sunny  position  out-of-doors, 
they  soon  form  good  crowns. — J.  D.  E. 

279.— Treatment  of  a Persimmon.— 
This  is  the  American  Date  Plum  (Diospyros 
virginiana).  The  seeds  should  be  sown  at  once 
in  a gentle  warmth  and  the  seedlings  grown  as  pot. 
plants  for  a year  or  two,  when  they  will  succeed  in 
the  open,  if  you  live  anywhere  near  London  or 
south  of  London.  The  tree  reaches  to  about 
60  feet  in  height.  It  occasionally  produces  fruit 
in  this  country. — J.  J. 
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348.— Training-  Peaches.— Peaches  will 
do  very  well  trained  on  wires,  if  the  latter  are 
close  to  the  wall,  so  that  the  young  leaves  and 
flowers  may  benefit  from  its  warmth.  I should 
recommend  the  wires  to  be  painted — it  will  not 
take  up  much  time  to  rub  a coat  of  paint  over 
them — and  then  contact  with  the  wire  will  not 
injure  the  bark.  Do  not  crowd  the  branches. 
The  bearing-shoots  should  be  not  less  than 
fi  inches  apart,  to  give  room  to  lay  in  the  young 
wood.  In  disbudding  again  do  not  be  afraid  to 
thin  the  shoots.  In  the  majority  of  cases  one 
at  the  base  and  a leader  are  all  that  is  required. 
Above  all  things  keep  down  insects.  In  the 
early  stages  of  growth  Tobacco-powder  is  the 
best  insecticide.  As  the  season  advances  syringe 
with  soap-suds. — E.  H. 

361.— Strawberries  on  a chalky  soil. 

— The  best  Strawberry  for  a difficult  position  is 
Vieomtesse  de  Thury.  Try  and  get  some  heavy 
loam  or  clay  to  work  in  the  land.  The  latter 
makes  the  soil  more  holding.  Cow  or  pig- 
manure  is  best  for  such  land.  A good  dressing 
of  salt  is  useful  when  preparing  the  land  for  the 
Strawberries  ; it  makes  the  soil  more  retentive 
of  moisture.  Heavy  mulchings  will  also  be 
desirable.  Some  kinds  of  Strawberries  will  not 
succeed  on  the  chalk  unless  the  latter  is  covered 
with  a couple  of  feet  of  good  loam. — E.  H. 

Unless  they  are  liberally  treated  Straw- 
berries do  not  remain  in  a productive  state  on 
such  a soil  so  long  as  when  the  subsoil  is  of  a 
cooler  nature.  Probably  your  plants  are  old  and 
past  bearing  a full  crop.  I think  you  would  do 
) letter  if  you  made  a fresh  plantation  every 
second  year,  and  destroyed  the  old  ones.  I do 
not  say  it  is  always  so,  but,  in  jour  case,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  cut  off  all  the  old  leaves,  as  the 
removal  of  the  foliage  prevents  the  ripening  of 
the  crowns.  You  had  better  make  a fresh 
at  once  for  fruiting  next  year. — 

337.— Apple  “muck.”— This  stuff  is  not 
of  much  value  as  a manure  or  for  mulching  pur- 
poses. To  get  rid  of  it  j'ou  maj-  spread  it  over 
the  ground  and  dig  it  in.  The  farmers  of 
Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  generally  cart  it 
to  a heap  with  other  “muck,”  and  turn  it  all 
up  together.  Sometimes  also  they  cart  it  into 
the  orchard  and  let  the  pigs  and  sheep  eat  what 
they  like  of  it,  and  what  remains  is  allowed  to 
waste,  which  it  quickly  does  bj’  the  action  of 
rain  and  frost;  but  I never  saw  that  the  ground 
was  in  any  waj' benefited  by  it. — J.  C.  C. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

The  bright  sunshine  of  the  past  few  days  has  brought 
tire  flowers  on  with  a rush.  A light  shade  for  a few  hours 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  will  be  beneficial  to  Azaleas,  and 
other  plants  the  flowers  of  which  are  fully  open.  Water- 
ing now  will  be  rather  a heavy  business,  but  there  must 
be  no  neglect,  not  even  for  a few  minutes.  The  good  cul- 
tivator always  feels  uncomfortable  when  a plant  hangs  its 
leaves  from  drought,  and  rightly  so,  as  there  should  be  a 
sympathetic  feeling  between  the  grower  and  his  plants. 
In  the  case  of  recently  potted  plants  more  care  is  neces- 
sary. A thin  shade  or  a dash  over  with  the  syringe  will  be 
better  than  running  any  risk  of  souringthe  fresh  soil  before 
the  roots  take  possession.  As  plants  go  out  of  flower  clean 
oft  dead  flowers  and  seeds,  put  into  shape,  and  syringe 
freely  to  encourage  new  growth.  If  possible  remove  them 
to  a deep  pit  to  make  growth,  or  some  house  where  a 
genial  temperature  is  kept  up.  Shift  autumn-struck 
Fuchsias  into  the  blooming  pots  ; if  the  plants  have  been 
kept  moving  all  the  winter  they  will  make  line  specimens 
by  July.  Young  growing  plants  of  Brugmansia  will  take 
liberal  shifts.  Older  plants  should  have  liquid-manure. 
Large  specimens  will  be  useful  for  plunging  out  in  some 
sheltered  spot  on  the  lawn  about  the  middle  of  June.  The 
Agapanthus  is  a grand  plant  for  a large  tub  to  stand  out 
in  summer,  and  there  is  also  a good  deal  of  decorative 
force  in  it  for  the  conservatory  ; it  is  very  easily  grown, 
and  flowers  freely  when  getting  a little  pot-bound!  May 
be  increased  now  by  division.  I like  the  old  blue  form 
best,  though  the  white  one  gives  variety.  Dwarf,  graceful 
plants  for  edgings  to  groups  and  facing  up  generally  are 
always  useful.  Isolepis  gracilis  is  easily  increased  by 
division  or  seeds.  The  common  Selaginella  denticulata 
is  a tower  of  strength  to  the  decorator.  Little  bits  dibbled 
in  somewhat  thickly  in  light  sandy  soil  in  pots,  boxes,  or 
pans,  and  kept  in  a close,  shady  house  till  the  growth  is 
falling  over  the  sides  of  the  pots,  will  be  valuable  all 
through  the  summer  and  winter.  This  Selaginella  will 
also  make  a neat  margin  to  borders  in  the  conservatory. 
Camellias  will  soon  be  past  their  best,  and  if  any  plants 
require  putting  into  shape  the  pruning  may  now  be  done. 
If  grown  in  pots  there  is  not  much  pruning  required  ; but 
when  planted  out  in  the  borders  there  comes  a time  when 
the  knife  must  be  used.  Pot-bound  Orange-trees  may 
now  have  a shift.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and  a 
little  Moss  or  rough  turfy  soil  placed  over  the  drainage  to 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garde/i  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


plantation 
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keep  the  fine  soil  running  in  among  the  crocks.  Look 
oyer  the  climbers  frequently  to  keep  things  in  trim — thin- 
ning out  where  too  crowded,  and  tying  in  where  necessary 
to  give  the  needful  support.  More  ventilation  will  be  re- 
quired now  in  the  early  morning ; it  will  be  better  to  let 
the  fires  go  out  now  every  morning,  and  light  again  in  the 
afternoon.  Cool  plant-houses  will  soon  do  without  fire- 
heat,  especially  where  the  sun  goes  down  with  the  wind  in 
the  south.  The  house  devoted  to  Heaths,  for  instance, 
may  have  fires  discontinued  now,  as  the  drying  s tmos- 
phere  created  by  hot  pipes  will  have  a prejudicial  effect. 
Repot  Palms,  Dracienas,  and  other  greenhouse  foliage 
plants. 

Stove. 

Keep  a keen  watch  upon  insects.  Mealy-bug  will  in- 
crease fast  now  if  left  undisturbed.  A good'  washing  with 
the  syringe  with  a mixture  of  soft-soap  and  paraffin  solu- 
tion will  if  brought  to  bear  forcibly  upon  them  do  much 
good.  The  plant  requires  to  be  held  by  someone  in  such 
a position  that  the  stream  of  liquid  can  be  brought  to  bear 
directly  upon  them  with  sufficient  force  to  clear  them 
out.  Thrips  often  attack  the  leaves  of  Crotons  at  this 
season,  especially  if  the  atmosphere  has  been  too  dry. 
Fumigation  with  Tobacco  or  sponging  and  syringing  will 
all  be  useful  aids  in  the  very  necessary  effort  of  clearing 
them  out  entirely.  They  will  soon  destroy  the  beauty  of 
a plant  by  eating  the  tissues  of  the  leaves,  and  reduce 
them  to  bare  skeletons.  It  is  a good  plan  to  fumigate 
gently  once  a fortnight  as  a precautionary  measure.  Of 
course,  this  gentle  fumigation  will  not  suffice  when  the 
insects  have  gained  a footing.  Stronger  measures  are  re- 
quired  then.  This  is  a good  time  to  break  uplarge  clumps 
of  the  Amazon  Lily  for  stock  purposes.  A few  of  the 
large  bulbs  may  be  potted  singly  for  the  drawing-room 
table  ; others  may  be  potted  three  or  more  in  a pot.  Half- 
a-dozen  good  bulbs  in  a 10-inch  pot  will  soon  develop  into 
a good-sized  specimen.  Young  Amaryllis  may  be  potted 
in  larger  pots.  The  flowers  of  Amaryllises  will  ripen  in  a 
warm,  well-ventilated  house.  Many  people  are  raising 
seedlings,  so  that  in  the  near  future  Amaryllises  will  prob- 
ably become  more  numerous,  and  the  bulb's  inconsequence 
cheaper. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Paper  covers  may  still  be  used  on  cold  nights.  During 
the  last  week  the  thermometer  has  fallen  rather  low  for 
the  season  at  night,  whilst  the  days  have  been  very  bright 
and  sunny.  Do  the  necessary  watering  in  the  morning, 
but  do  not  give  water  until  it  is  required.  The  syringe 
also  may  be  brought  into  requisition  in  the  forenoon,  but 
not  afterwards  at  present.  Those  who  wish  it  may  buy  a 
few  “ Geraniums  ” to  give  colour  and  tone.  Tbeywilfbe 
safe  enough  now  with  a paper  covering  over  them  at  night. 
Fuchsias  are  growing  rapidly.  Some  hardy  things,  Canter- 
bury' Bells,  Forget-me-nots,  Roses,  Auriculas,  and  Prim- 
roses, are  very  effective  in  groups.  Foliage  plants,  such  as 
Fan  Palms,  Dracama  indivisa,  and  anything  of  a graceful 
nature,  like  the  hardy  Bamboo,  may  have  their  leaves 
sponged  or  syringed  every  fine  day.  Seeds  of  many  half- 
hardy  things  may  be  sown  now,  including  Balsams,  Pe- 
tunias, &c. 

The  North  House. 

This  will  be  a very  useful  place  now.  No  plant-growing 
establishment  is  complete  without  a house  in  a shady 
pasition  tor  retarding  purposes.  Especially  is  this  neces- 
sary to  the  exhibitor,  as  without  it  he  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  time  his  plants  to  have  them  in  all  the  best 
possible  condition  on  the  show  day.  of  course,  the  north 
house  is  just  the  place  for  the  fernery  ; but  there  are 
many  other  purposes  that  a house  facing  north  can  be  put 
to  in  the  way  indicated. 

Propagating-house. 

To  a great  extent  the  taking  of  cuttings  has  ceased 
for  the  present,  the  necessary  stock  having  in  most  places 
been  secured.  A few  pots  of  cuttings  here  and  there  will 
be  alway  s on  the  go  ; but  this  house  is  now  chiefly  filled 
yvith  young  stock,  some  growing  on  and  others  still  in  the 
cutting  pots,  waiting  to  be  potted  off.  Cyclamens,  Prim- 
ulas, including  obconica,  Cockscombs,  Aralias,  and  many- 
other  things  in  the  shape  of  young  stuff  are  being  pushed 
on.  Cuttings  of  Poinsettias,  Bouvardias,  Begonias,  and 
other  winter-blooming  plants  are  ready  to  pot  off,  and  if 
delayed  only  for  a day  or  two  will  get  a check  that  will  be 
felt  at  the  season. 

Ferns  under  Glass. 

Those  Ferns  which  have  not  been  repotted  should  be 
seen  to  now,  as  the  soil  during  the  winter  gets  close  and 
sour,  and  the  plants  will  certainly  pay  for  repotting.  Use 
good  open  soil— half  turfy  loam  and  half  leaf-mould  with 
some  sand  to  keep  it  open.  This  is  a good  time  for  re- 
arranging Fern-cases,  and  adding  new  compost  to  the 
mounds.  Bits  of  freestone  and  charcoal  may  be  added  to 
keep  the  soil  open. 

Window  Gardening. 

Green-flies  on  Pelargoniums  must  be  kept  down.  If  taken 
promptly,  handpicking  will  get  rid  of  them.  A damp 
sponge  may  be  drawn  over  the  leaves  occasionally  when- 
ever time  permits.  Freesias  must  be  allowed  to  go  grad- 
ually to  rest.  When  the  flowers  are  over,  by-and-bye,  the 
pots  may  stand  out  in  the  sunshine  till  August,  and  the 
bulbs  then  shaken  out  and  repotted.  Other  bulbs  may  be 
planted  out  in  the  borders.  Chinese  Primulas  are  some- 
times grown  on  for  a second  year.  Young  plants  are 
best,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  old  plants  should  not 
be  saved.  Give  them  a little  rest  after  flowering  in  a 
cool  position,  then  shake  out  and  repot. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

The  lawn-mower  must  now  go  its  regular  weekly  round 
if  the  turf  is  to  be  got  into  good  condition  for  lawn- 
tennis  ; the  heavy  roller  will  also  be  beneficial.  Turf  may 
yet  be  laid  if  the  hose  can  be  used,  though  according  to 
ancient  ideas  it  is  too  late  for  the  work.  Circumstances 
over  which  I have  had  no  control  will  compel  me  to  lay 
down  turf  for  some  time  longer  yet ; but  with  a good 
supply  of  water  I do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing a lawn  fit  for  use  within  a month  after  the  work  is 
finished.  Lawn  Grass  seeds  may  be  sown  now  ; it  is  better 
to  sow  thickly.  White  Clover  seeds  should  be  sown  on 
lawns  where  the  Grass  is  thin,  alight  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda  or  some  other  artificial  manure  being  given  at  the 
same  time.  Continue  to  use  weed  killers  on  weedy  walks 
in  dry,  settled  weather.  The  soil  works  well  now  for  sow- 
ing annuals  in  beds  and  borders.  More  attention  should, 


I think,  be  given  to  them.  Biennials,  such  as  Foxgloves, 
Antirrhinums,  Canterbury  Bells,  Hollyhocks,  &c.,  may 
still  be  planted.  Hollyhocks  should  have  the  ground  well 
prepared,  leaving  asmall  basin  round  each  plant  for  water- 
ing when  the  planting  is  finished.  Pot  off  and  grow  on 
Dahlias  in  heat  till  established,  and  then  harden  off  in 
cold-pit.  Continue  to  plant  Gladioli  at  intervals  to  have 
a succession  of  spikes  for  cutting.  Get  the  planting  of 
Carnations  finished,  and  if  birds  peck  the  foliage  protect 
with  netting  or  cotton.  Mulch  Pansy-beds  with  rich  com- 
post, and  press  the  soil  round  the  collars  of  the  plants. 
Where  this  has  not  been  done  many  of  the  plants  will  die 
from  having  been  disturbed  by  frost.  Gaillardia  grandi- 
flora  maxima  should  have  special  attention  given  to  it. 
Continue  the  planting  of  Hollies  and  other  ev  ergreens.  If 
dry  weather  continues  see  to  the  watering  and  mulching, 
and  use  the  garden  engine  to  damp  the  foliage  even 
afternoon.  Sow  plenty  of  Mignonette  and  Sweet  Peas  for 
succession.  Sweet  Peas  which  have  been  started  in  pots 
may  now  be  planted  out. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Uncover  fruit-trees  in  blossom  during  the  day  when  not 
cold  or  windy,  and  replace  the  covers  at  night,  except 
where  fishing-nets  only  are  used.  The  object  is  to  secure 
a free  circulation  of  air.  Peaches  are  backward  this  sea- 
son, and  I hope  to  obtain  a good  set,  as  the  blooms  look 
healthy.  Grafting  may  be  done  now  ; but  it  is  not  of 
much  use  to  graft  old  trees  with  the  roots  deep  in  the 
ground— better  plant  young  trees.  There  is,  however, 
plenty  of  work  for  the  grafter  without  operating  upon  the 
very  old  and  infirm.  Strawberries  in  pots  under  glass  will 
6et  freely  now  without  assistance  if  the  ventilation  is  right. 
Thin  the  young  fruits,  as  small  Strawberries  have  but 
little  value.  Use  the  syringe  freely  upon  plants  in  forcing- 
houses  after  the  fruits  are  set.  There  will  be  a good  deal 
of  work  among  Vines  in  forcing-houses  now.  Never  per- 
mit the  sub-laterals  to  extend.  They  do  less  harm  when 
rubbed  off  early.  It  is  not  necessary  to  leave  lateral 
growth  at  all  below  the  bunches,  the  shoots  are  best 
rubbed  ; but  the  eyes  will  not  start  if  the  laterals  have  a 
little  freedom  above  the  bunches— but  even  here  too  much 
growth  is  not  good  before  colouring  begins.  Afterwards 
a little  extension  may  in  some  cases  be  beneficial  if  there 
is  room  ; but  do  not  permit  crowding.  Late  N ines  are 
only  fairly'  started,  and  such  kinds  as  Gros  Colman,  Lady 
Downe’s,  and  Muscats,  should  have  regular  fires  till  the 
nights  get  warm  and  the  weather  settled.  It  is  better  to 
do  the  w'ork  now  than  when  the  days  are  short  in  autumn. 
Shift  on  Pines  if  any  successions  require  larger  pots. 
Suckers  also  may  be  taken  off  stools  and  started  in  5-inch 
or  6-inch  pots,  and  plunged  in  bottom-heat.  Early  Peaches 
are  now  swelling  freely,  and  may  have  stimulants  to  give 
size  to  the  fruit.  See  that  there  are  no  dry  spots  in  the 
borders.  Keep  the  young  wood  neatly  trained  in,  and 
above  all  things  do  not  crowd.  Use  the  engine  or  syringe 
daily,  but  keep  a drier  atmosphere  when  ripening  begins. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Fetch  up  arrears  in  planting  and  sowing  now  ; the 
weather  is  fine,  and  the  land  in  fine  working  condition. 
Sow  Celery  in  the  open  air  for  the  late  crop.  Cover  with 
fine  nch  soil  and  keep  moist.  The  seeds  will  germinate 
quicker  if  the  seed-bed  is  covered  at  night  with  a mat. 
Prick  off  Celery  for  main  crop.  Carter's  Incomparable 
Crimson  is  a good  variety  and  keeps  well,  and  Sutton's 
Sulham  Prize  Pink  is  a splendid  keeper  ; it  is  a large, 
robust-growing  variety.  In  pricking  out  Celery  for  the 
main  crop  place  a layer  of  very  old  manure  in  the  bottom 
of  the  frame,  which  should  be  on  a hard  surface.  Keep 
the  young  plants  moist  and  shaded,  covering  with  mats  at 
night  so  long  as  frosty  nights  continue.  Shift  on  Toma- 
toes to  get  them  strong.  As  the  seasons  are  now,  small, 
weakly  plants  do  not  have  much  chance.  Get  the  soil 
well  turned  up  and  sweetened  for  the  outside  crop. 
Tomatoes  in  heated  houses  are  now  growing  freely,  and 
require  very  frequent  attentions  in  disbudding  side  shoots, 
tying,  setting  the  fruits,  Ac.  Keep  fires  going  steadilv, 
and  give  special  attention  to  the  ventilation.  Anv  thing 
like  stuffiness  must  be  avoided,  or  the  foundation  for 
disease  will  surely  be  laid.  Plants  in  pots  carrying  fruit 
must  be  well  supported  with  stimulant.  If  the  case  re- 
quires it,  place  a zinc  collar  inside  the  top9  of  the  pots, 
and  apply  a rich  top-dressing— the  roots  will  soon  find  it, 
and  it  will  prove  a great  source  of  strength,  better  than 
giv  ing  so  much  liquid  food,  which  tends  to  make  the  soil 
sour  and  the  roots  unhealthy,  and  the  growth  diseased.  For 
home  use  Ham  Green  Favourite  is  a valuable  kind  ; it  is 
smooth  and  of  medium  size.  Sow  Turnips  in  small  quan- 
tities. Early  Milan  is  a good  variety.  Spinach  also  should 
at  present  only  be  sown  in  comparative  small  quantities 
at  rather  frequent  intervals.  Do  not  forget  the  New 
Zealand  Spinach  ; it  is  invaluable  for  a dry,  hot  summer- 
plant  in  a warm,  sunny  spot.  The  plants  are  best  raised 
in  heat  and  planted  out  end  of  May.  Lose  no  time  now 
in  getting  in  the  seeds  of  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Ridge 
Cucumbers.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Dahlias  will  now  need  particular  care,  and  as  they  are 
among  the  few  things  that  seem  to  flourish  anywhere,  how- 
ever smoke-laden  the  atmosphere,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  of  the  greatest  value,  both  for  ordinary  garden  decora- 
tion and  the  production  of  cut  flowers,  they  amply  desen  e 
any  amount  of  attention.  Cuttings  inserted  last  month 
will  be  rooted  by  this  time,  and  the  sooner  they  are  potted 
off  singly  after  this  occurs  the  better.  Keep  them  close 
for  a time  in  a moderately-warm  house  or  pit  until  estab- 
lished and  growing,  then  harden  off  and  gradually  expose 
to  the  open  air.  Plenty  of  water  should  be  given  at  all 
stages,  drought  quickly  checking  the  growth  of  these 
succulent  subjects.  If  there  is  time  to  do  so  the  early- 
struck  plants  may  be  advantageously  shifted  on  into  5-inch 
or  6-inch  pots  early  in  May,  standing  them  in  a cool-frame 
with  the  tops  near  the  glass.  In  a late  season,  when  it  is 
not  safe  to  plant  out  until  June  is  advancing,  this  is  an 
excellent  plan.  Put  in  the  last  batch  of  cuttings 
at  once.  Old  ground-roots  that  are  not  required  for 
the  purposes  of  propagation  should  now  be  looked 
over,  removing  any  decayed  portions,  damping 
them  if  too  dry,  and,  especially  if  early  bloom  is  desired, 
it  is  not  now  too  soon  to  lay  them  out  in  boxes  of 
light  soil  placed  near  the  glass  in  a cool-house  to  start.  If 
desired,  a few  of  the  earlier  shoots  may  be  taken  off  as 
cuttings  and  rooted  ; they  will  come  in  nicely  to  make 
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rahapely  buah  *S  i^e^llln^^ng^e^nius^b^poUed'off  at*Oiice ; 

: : :^-ow  very  tot  and  s&ng  with  but  little  heat  The 

hew  dwarf,  or  Tom  Thumb,  Dahlias,  which  only  grew  a 
foot  to  18  inches  in  height,  are  very  nice  as  fiont-iow 
loot  to  in  iiu.  d “ If  not  a ready  done,  seeds  of 

.'vsters' T“ek sfooksfkinmas,  and  others  of  this  class 
nmrlit  to  lie  sown  at  once,  placing  the  boxes  oil  a green 
house  shelf  or  in  a moderately  warm  frame.  W hen  up  the 
I serines  must  be  pricked  off  singly,  this  being  done  either 
! into  othlr  boxes  or,  better,  into  a bed  of  soil  in  a frame 
o-er  a gentle  hot-bed,  where  they  will  grow  taster  than 
ov  the  other  method.  No  time  must  be  lost  m ahif ti nga 
i number  of  nice  little  plants  of  Zonal  and  other  Pelar 
(r0ni\mi9  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Calceolarias,  and  others  from 
ld-“*nto  ft-inoh  pots,  with  which  to  furnish  window- 
boxes  balconies,  and  so  forth.  Celsia  cretica  is  a charm- 
Jri  easily -managed  window  plant,  that  seems  now  to 
have  gone  almost  out  of  cultivation,  which  is  a pity. 
Repot*  Vallota  purpurea  and  also  any  hard-wooded^plant 
)j  requiring  it. 

THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  April  Idth 
to  April  23 rd. 

Made  alterations  in  the  hardy  fernery,  thinning  out 
where  too  crowded,  and  making  additions  elsewhere.  I 
am  rather  late  with  the  work,  as  the  plants  are  beginning 
?o -row - but  plenty  of  water  will  keep  all  right  and  as 
the^ position  is  a shady  one  the  plants  wall  soon  get  estab 
lished  a-ain.  Top-dressed  the  old  fernery  with  light  rich 
soil  Pruned  Clematises,  Ivies,  and  other  trailing  growth 
where  running  over  other  plants.  Finished  prunlnfj  ev^r' 
"reen  shrubs,  including  Hollies,  Boxes,  Yews,  &c.  Planted 
Clematises  out  of  pots  to  cover  the  stems  of  some  old  trees. 


relief  The  bands  of  neutral  foliage  plants  may  lie  from 
9 inches  to  12  inches  or  more  wide,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  beds.  One  large  bed  is  generally  edged  with  the 
Variegated  Coltsfoot.  The  plants  die  down  every  winter, 
and  as  the  underground  Stems  sometimes  travi e>  a consub 
erable  distance  before  showing  above  ground  wey  "ave 
to  be  replanted  every  season.  Pruned  baok  Marcchal  met 
ltoses  in  the  early-house  where  the  flowers  have  been  cut. 

If  fine  blooms  are  wanted  it  is  best  to  prune  back  hard  as 
soon  as  the  last  blossoms  are  cut,  as  young  wood  made 
early  will  ripen  well  and  come  into  bloom  early  without 
much  forcing.  Thinned  Grapes  in  the  second-house,  and 
dressed  the  bordeis  with  artificial  manure.  I think  imme- 
diately after  thinning  is  the  best  time  to  gwe  ttamulants. 
The  roots  are  now  active,  and  will  soon  take  it  up.  1 
generally  sprinkle  the  dry  powder  over  the  border  and 
water  it  in  Shall  not  use  the  syringe  upon  the  \ mes 
after  thinning,  as  I am  not.  quite  sure  about  the  purity 
of  the  water  ; but,  the  necessary  moisture  will  be  kept  up 
by  damping  borders  and  floors.  Fumigated  plant-houses 
as  a preventive  against  green-fly. 

TERRACE  GARDENS. 

In  the  formation  of  gardens  on  rising  ground 
terraces  are  sometimes  necessary,  and  where 
there  is  plenty  of  length  and  breadth,  especially 
the  latter,  a great  deal  may  be  done  in  the  lay- 
ing out  and  planting,  to  hide  much  of  the  stilt- 
ness  and  formality  inseparable  from  such  arti- 
ficial surroundings.  In  the  accompanying  en- 
graving this  appears  to  have  been  the  aim,  tor 
at  one  side  of  the  terrace  raised  beds  of  simple 
form  break  the  monotony  of  the  flatness  without 
destroying  the  noble  breadth,  as  might  easily 
and  would  generally  be  done  by  a set  of  beds  of 
more  formal  pattern  running  through  the  centre 


Terrace  garden  at  Waterview,  Passage  West,  eo.  Cork,  Ireland. 


The  flower-beds  edged  with  stone. 


Large  holes  were  dug  and  filled  in  with  good  soil  to  give 
them  a start.  I have  already  various  kinds  of  Honey- 
suckles and  Virginian  Creepers  growing  up  trees  and  get- 
ting nicely  established.  Sowed  more  annuals.  Stocks, 
Asters,  Scabious,  and  Phlox  Drummondi  have  been  sown 
on  a south  border  for  transplanting.  They  will  not  be 
much  behind  those  sown  in  frames,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
prick  off  everything.  Pricked  off  Iceland  Poppies  sown 
under  glass  into  boxes.  Shall  keep  them  in  a frame  for  the 
present,  as  I want  to  get  them  strong.  I see  the  clumps 
of  Iceland  Poppies  in  the  borders  have  passed  through  the 
winter  very  well ; but  they  are  so  bright  and  showy  there 
is  not  often  too  man}7  of  them,  and  sometimes  old  plants 
die  off  in  winter,  so  it  is  always  desirable  to  raise  a few 
young  plants  annually.  Petted  off  seedling  Ferns.  It  is 
not  often  I have  to  sow  spoils  of  the  common  varieties, 
as  the  Fern-house  is  always  damp  and  shady,  and  the 
spores  drop  about  and  grow  thickly  in  the  damp  earth 
under  the  stages,  and  the  plan,s  soon  get  strong  enough 
to  pot  up.  Spores  of  Maiden-hairs  grow  very  freely  in  the 
baskets  in  which  a few  Orchids  are  growing  suspended 
from  the  roof,  the  spores  being  carried  up  by  the  currents 
of  air  when  the  lights  are  open.  Some  of  these  are  left  in 
the  baskets,  and  look  very  interesting  when  the  Orchids 
are  in  flower,  although  they  suffer  somewhat  when  the 
Orchids  are  resting,  but  soon  revive  when  water  is  given 
freely.  Put  in  more  cuttings  of  Single  and  Double  Petu- 
nias, of  the  new  varieties,  also  Ivy-leaved  “ Geraniums.” 
Gave  stimulants  freely  to  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  and  other  plants  showing  flower-buds.  A few 
neat  stakes  have  been  placed  to  all  plants  which  are  likely 
to  require  support.  It  is  best  to  do  this  before  the  flowers 
are  falling  about ; it  saves  time,  and  the  plants  look  the 
better  for  it.  Made  a new  plantation  of  Violets  in  an  open 
situation  where  the  land  is  in  good  condition.  The  plants 
are  intended  for  lifting  and  planting  in  frames  in  autumn. 
A little  short  spent  Mushroom  manure  will  be  sprinkled 
among  them  by-and-bye,  and  if  the  weather  should  be  dry 
water  will  be  given.  To  have  strong  crowns  liberal  treat- 
ment is  necessary  ; if  planted  and  forgotten  or  neglected 
the  result  will  not  generally  be  satisfactory.  Finished 
planting  hardy  edging  plants  ; a band  of  grey  or  pea-green 
looks  well  between  the  Grass  and  the  bright  flowers,  and 
it  reduces  the  demand  for  tender  plants,  which  is  a great 


or  on  each  side,  and  which  could  not  well  be 
planted  in  any  but  a formal  way  accentuating 
the  general  formality.  Stone  edges  are  used  tor 
raising  the  beds  shown,  and  where  natural  un- 
dressed stone  is  to  be  had,  no  better  dead  edging 
can  be  found,  as  if  properly  formed  it  meets  the 
desired  end  of  retaining  the  soil  and  forms  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  many  plants,  which 
succeed  better  in  such  a position  than  they  do 
on  the  flat  or  with  a freer  root-run.  Amongst 
these  the 

Sedums  (Stonecrops),  mossy  Saxifrages,  ana 
Sempervivums  hold  pride  of  place,  and  with 
these  alone  an  excellent  effect,  agreeable  alike 
in  winter  or  in  summer,  can  be  produced.  In 
edging  the  beds  shown  in  the  illustration  the 
Stonecrops  are  largely  used.  The  most  suitable 
of  these  are  Sedum  acre  and  its  varieties,  S.  a. 
aureum  (perhaps  the  best,  being  very  distinct 
and  bright  in  spring),  S.  a.  elegant,  silvery- 
white,  rather  delicate,  and  S.  a.  majus,  a fane 
robust  kind.  Resides  these,  there  are  other  well 
known  kinds,  as  S.  Lydium,  S.  spurium  (stolom 
ferum),  and  S.  rupestre.  Ivy  is  also  freely 
used,  and  some  of  the  neater  kinds  are  very 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  Though,  perhaps, 
requiring  a little  more  care  in  planting  for  drap- 
ing upright  stone  edges  than  the  Sedums,  yet 
many  of  the  mossy  and  other  neat-growing 
Saxifrages  may,  by  the  exercise  of  a little  judg- 
ment, be  made  to  play  an  important  part.  It  m 
forming  the  edges  fair  spaces  he  left  for  them 
and  a little  suitable  soil  given  to  start  them, 
they  will  soon  grow  densely  enough  to  keep  the 


soil  from  dribbling  through,  and  for  home  of 
the  delicate  varieties  the  well-drained  position 
would  he  the  best  that  could  be  chosen,  espe- 
cially in  a climate  naturally  humid,  h.  V\  ailacei 
(Camposi),  S.  Rurseriana,  S.  R.  major,  cassia, 
hypnoides,  pallida,  &c.,  would  do  well  and 
then  there  are  the  Sandworts  (Arenaria),  the 
Aubrietias,  the  smaller  Campanulas,  the  jVlonej- 
worts,  Ilerniaria,  and  kindred  subjects,  and  for 
very  mild  climates,  best  of  all,  the  beautiful 
Mesemhryanthemums,  which,  where  they  suc- 
ceed, present  on  a sunny  day  a never-to-be- 
forgotten  sight.  Then,  too,  some  of  the  Sem- 
pervivums, especially  the  pretty  and  curious 
little  arachnoides,  are  particularly  useful,  nut 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  possibilities  m 
dealing  with  such  a situation  as  the  one  shown, 
though  the  subject  would  he  almost  inexhaust- 
ible even  in  dealing  with  hardy  plants  alone. 
The  lover  of  such  plants  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  forming  a mental  picture  of  delightful  walks 
along  one  or  many  such  terraces  with  such  flower- 
beds to  rest  the  eye  on,  and  the  meeting  of  old 
friends  in  them  that  are  neither  garish  nor 

evanescent.  , . 

Flower-beds  planted  as  naturally  as  their 
surroundings  will  allow,  and  not  slavish  copies 
of  what  has  been  seen  elsewhere,  either  m the 
material  used  or  in  the  manner  of  using  it,  would 
be  a source  of  pleasure  to  all  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  see  them.  There  is  one  lesson  to  be 
learnt  from  the  illustration,  which  is,  that  in 
all  cases  where  terracing  is  desirable  or  desired, 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  plenty  of  breadth 
to  allow  of  some  informal  planting.  In  the 
view  presented  with  this,  breadth  is  a strong 
point.  If  this  cannot  be  given  it  would  he 
infinitely  better  and  wiser  to  expend  the  money 
and  labour  which  it  would  cost  for  making  the 
terrace  in  forming  good  walks  winding  suffi- 
ciently to  make  the  ascent  or  descent  quite 
easy.  Ry  the  side  of  such  walks  suitable  spots 
would  present  themselves  at  irregular  intervals 
for  growing  any  plants  in  a natural  way  with- 
out forcing  the  walk  or  its  surroundings  too 
much  on  the  landscape.  Mrs.  Lyons,  whom  we 
have  to  thank  for  the  photograph  from  which 
the  engraving  was  prepared,  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing notes  on  the  terrace  gardens  here  lllus- 
tl*3it6(l  . 

“ The  beds  for  flowers  are  on  a gravel  walk. 
This  terrace  is  over  300  feet  long,  and  the  raised 
beds  are  confined  by  stones  from  a quarry  near. 
Over  some  of  the  stones  Ivy  is  grown  and  kept 
cut,  while  on  others  various  Stonecrops  are 
planted.  On  the  opposite  side  are  baskets. 
These  are  petroleum-casks  cut  in  two,  and  a 
band  of  flat  iron  forms  the  handle.  These  are 
all  well  covered  with  Ivy,  which  has  a pretty 
effeet  on  the  Grass  lawn.  I had  in  these  bas- 
kets this  year  red-flowered  Regonias,  which  grev 
to  3 feet  high.  These  have  been  greatly  ad- 
mired. The  beds  on  the  gravel  walk  terrace 
were  also  planted  with  Regonias.” 


293.  — Primula  obconica.— There  is  no 
doubt  that  Primula  obconica  is  a poisonous 
plant,  but  not  exactly  in  the  way  suggested  by 
“ Devonshire.”  This  Primula  is,  I believe,  a 
native  of  China  ; but  I have  never  heard  it 
suggested  that  the  Chinese  use  its  juice  to  poison 
their  arrows  with,  and  I should  not  think  it 
was  likely  that  they  would  do  so.  The  only 
poisonous  property  that  the  plant  has,  as  far  as 
I know,  is  in  causing  a violent  irritation  and 
swelling  of  the  skin  of  some  persons  who  handle 
it.  The  poison  is  contained,  like  that  of  the 
Stinging  Nettle,  in  glands  at  the  bases  of  certain 
hairs  on  the  leaves ; but  instead  of  causing  a 
painful  sensation  at  the  moment  of  touching,  as 
the  leaves  of  the  Nettle  do,  which  goes  oft  m a 
comparatively  short  time,  no  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions are  experienced  on  touching  the  leaves  of 
Primula  obconica,  but  some  hours  afterwards  a 
kind  of  eczema  makes  its  appearance,  which 
may  last  for  some  days.  Those  who  have  so 
suffered  describe  the  itching  as  intolerable ; 
not  only  are  the  hands  and  arms  attacked,  but 
the  face  may  be  too,  if  it  has  been  touched  by 
the  hands  soon  after  handling  the  plant,  it  is 
by  no  means  everyone  that  is  susceptible  to  the 
poison  of  this  plant,  but  certain  individuals  are, 
and  some  are  made  quite  unwell  by  it. 

G.  S.  S. 

308.— Keeping  fowls  out  of  a garden.— You .can 
put  down  nothing  of  the  kind  you  imagine.  A schoolboy 
with  a catapult  or  a toy  terrier  taught  to  run  them  about 
are  the  only  cures.— B.  J.  B. 
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ROSES. 

OLD  SUMMER  ROSES. 

Many  of  the  summer-flowering  Roses  are  un- 
fortunately disappearing  from  our  gardens,  but 
there  are  some  old  favourites,  such  as  the  Provence 
or  Cabbage  Rose  (Rosa  centifolia)  (here  figured), 
that  should  always  find  a place,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Moss  Rose  must  not  be  forgotten,  though  the 
season  of  its  flowering  be  not  for  long.  The  Hybrid 
Chinas  are  most  useful  as  pillar  or  climbing 
Roses,  and  BlairiNo.  2,  Charles  Lawson,  Fulgens, 
are  in  their  season  of  flowering  worthy  represen- 
tatives of  the  queen  of  flowers.  Other  good  old 
summer  Roses  are  as  follows : Cristata,  or 

Crested  Cabbage,  a very  beautiful  kind  ; White 
Provence,  pure-white,  slightly  mossed  ; Striped 
Unique,  white,  often  striped  with  lake  ; Com- 
mon Moss,  very  pale  rose-coloured  ; Crested 
Moss,  bright-rose,  lovely  in  bud;  Lanei,  rosy- 
crimson,  tinted  with  purple  ; White  Bath,  pure- 
white  ; and  Celina,  rich-crimson.  A. 


349.— Best  standard  Roses.— \es;  La 
France  is  a good  variety  to  grow  as  a standard  ; 
but  it  depends  entirely  upon  what  colour  you 
prefer  as  to  which  is  the  best  kind  for  your  pur- 
pose. There  are  several  excellent  varieties  that 
will  do  well  as  standards,  and  I name  six  good 
ones,  with  their  colours  : Boule  de  Neige 

(white),  La  France  (pink),  Ulrich  Brunner  (red), 
Abel  Carri^re  (dark-red),  Safrano  (buff-yellow), 
and  Henriette  de  Beauveau  (pure-yellow).— 
P.  U. 

376.  — Rose  Celine  Forestier.  — From 
the  information  sent,  I conclude  there  is  yet 
some  space  on  the  wall  to  be  filled  up  with  the 
growth.  If  that  is  so  the  plant  does  not  want 
any  pruning.  What  it  does  need,  however,  is 
more  generous  treatment,  in  the  way  of  plenty 
of  root-moisture  and  a thick  mulching  of  rotten 
manure  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  to  confine 
the  moisture  in  the  same.  Make  a point  of 
drawing  on  one  side  the  mulching  material  once 
a month,  and  give  the  roots  a good  soaking  of 
water.  If  you  have  no  liquid-manure,  give  the 
plant  two  dressings  during  the  growing  season, 
one  now  and  another  in  June,  of  one  of  the  con- 
centrated manures — a quarter  of  a pint  at  each 
application,  sprinkled  on  the  surface  in  a half- 
circle, 3 feet  away  from  the  stem.  Then  lightly 
prick  up  the  surface  and  give  sufficient  water  to 
moisten  all  the  soil  down  to  the  depth  of  1 foot. 
The  Rose  will  do  no  good  until  you  get  it  in  a 
more  vigorous  condition.  If  you  cannot  give 
the  plant  this  attention,  take  it  up  next  October 
and  place  the  roots  farther  out  in  the  border, 
where  it  will  get  more  moisture  from  the  rain. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Your  plant  is  evidently  in  a bad  way, 

and  I can  only  advise  your  removing  all  of  the 
frost-bitten  wood  and  the  weakest  of  the  re- 
maining growth,  and  so  try  and  obtain  a little 
healthier  growth  during  the  coming  summer.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  your  soil  is  wrong  in  some 
way,  as  this  variety  is  a good  grower  ; but  I 
cannot  say  more  definitely  what  is  wrong  with- 
out further  information. — P.  U. 

354.— Mildew  on  a Rose.— My  plants  of 
t he  Climbing  Niphetos  Rose  are  also  affected 
with  mildew,  which  I believe  was  caused  by  one 
of  the  ventilators  being  inadvertently  left  open 
one  cold,  windy  afternoon.  I am,  however, 
afraid  that  this  Rose  will  always  be  subject 
to  mildew.  There  are  several  remedies  that 
will  effectually  check  mildew  for  a time,  but  it 
is  liable  at  any  time  to  make  its  appearance 
again.  For  climbing  Roses  the  best  remedy  is 
to  syringe  the  affected  parts  with  a solution  of 
soft-soap  and  water — two  ounces  of  soap  to 
three  gallons  of  water  is  a suitable  strength  at 
this  time  of  year  to  use.  The  “Mildewmors” 
is  also  quite  reliable.  But  for  plants  of  low 
stature  that  can  be  readily  reached,  dustiug  the 
leaves  with  sulphur  is  an  effectual  remedy.  So  is 
also  dust  from  the  highway,  which,  as  I write,  is 
rather  too  plentiful.  Anything,  in  fact,  that  is 
quite  dry  and  of  a powdery  charaoter,  shaken 
over  the  leaves,  will  destroy  the  fungoid  growth, 
as  it  dries  up  the  moisture,  and  by  so  doing 
arrests  its  further  progress.  — J.  C.  C. 

Roses  of  all  kinds  are  very  liable  to  be 

attacked  by  mildew,  and,  unless  it  is  destroyed 
when  it  first  attacks  the  leaves,  the  plants 
become  seriously  crippled  by  it.  I have  found 


the  most  simple  remedy  for  mildew  to  be 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  soft-soap.  Dissolve  2 oz. 
of  soft-soap  in  a gallon  of  rain  water,  stir 
into  this  about  4 oz.  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur, 
and  apply  it  to  the  mildew,  either  with  a 
sponge,  dipping  the  leaves  into  it,  or  by  syring- 
ing. On  one  occasion  I recommended  a dressing 
of  this  kind  and  the  gardener  complained  that 
it  did  not  kill  the  mildew  where  it  did  not  come 
into  contact  with  it.  Questioned  if  it  killed  it 
where  it  did,  he  acknowledged  that  it  had  done 
so. — J.  D.  E. 

There  are  two  primary  causes  of  this  disease— 

draughts  or  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature,  and 
drought  at  the  roots.  I do  not  know  anything  of  the 
mixture  known  as  “Mildewmors,”  but  can  confidently 
recommend  the  majority  of  insecticides  advertised  in 
Gardkxixo.  It  may  be  of  service  to  you  to  peruse  my 
article  upon  “ Roses  under  glass,”  in  Gardkxino,  April  9th, 
page  65. — P.  U. 


227.  — “ Loughborough  ” boiler.  — I 

cannot  let  “ B.  C.  R.'s”  reply  in  reference 
to  the  above  boiler  pass  without  comment,  for, 
having  had  a No.  1 in  use  for  the  last  three 
winters,  I consider  his  opinion  misleading.  I 
first  tried  a coil  boiler,  which  burst,  then  a 
tortoise  upright  cylindrical  boiler  with  extended 
feeder,  but  found  the  fire  often  burnt  hollow 
and  went  out  ; since  then  I fixed  a No.  1,  with 
which  I heat  80  feet  of  2-inch  piping.  I can 


Provence  or  Cabbage  Rose  (Rosa  centifolia). 


only  say  I have  found  it  the  simplest  and  most 
easily  managed,  and  have  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  keeping  the  fire  alight  for  eighteen  hours  at  a 
time,  and  have  frequently  been  surprised  to  find 
it  alight  even  over  twenty-two  hours.  I use  one 
of  Portway’s  coke  breakers  and  mixthecoke  with 
cinders  from  the  house  after  the  ashes  have  been 
riddled  from  them.  Further,  it  can  be  set  in 
the  wall,  and  practically  takes  up  no  room, 
which  to  an  amateur  is  often  of  vital  importance. 
I have  mine  fixed  in  the  wall  of  a covered  yard, 
and,  consequently,  it  may  be  easier  to  manage 
on  that  account  than  if  exposed  to  the  winds  as 
some  are. — Geo.  S.  Bf.okett. 

My  experience  with  a “Loughborough” 

boiler  is  very  different  to  the  opinion  given 
in  Gardening,  April  2nd,  page  56,  by  “B.  C.  R.” 
The  house  I attend  to  is  a lean-to ; inside 
measurement : length  18  feet  6 inches,  width 
: 1 1 feet,  height  at  the  back  1 1 feet,  ditto  to 
eaves  6 feet  3 inches,  heated  with  a No.  2 
“ Loughborough  ” boiler,  three  rows  of  4-iuch 
pipes  across  one  end  and  along  the  front,  and 
neither  day  nor  night  has  the  temperature  been 
below  44  degs.  or  45  degs. , except  either  once 
or  twice,  and  onlv  then  from  neglect.  The  fuel 
| I burn  is  the  cinders  (riddled)  from  the  fires  in 
the  house,  if  there  is  enough  ; if  not,  I mix  in  a 
little  small  coal.  My  way  of  attending  to  it  is 


I 


this : About  seven  a.m.  I give  the  fire  a stir  up  to 
get  the  ashes  out,  and,  as  the  cinders  are  wet 
and  a bit  dirty  sometimes,  there  may  be  some 
clinkers,  which  I then  pull  out,  and  make  up  the 
fire,  keeping  up  just  enough  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture right.  I may  look  to  the  fire  two  or  three 
times  during  the  day,  as  I am  always  close  by. 
About  four  or  five  o’clock  I about  half  fill  the 
stove  and  shut  all  the  doors  quite  up,  and  put  in 
the  damper  in  the  chimney  to  about  2 inches, 
and  then  just  before  going  to  bed  at  ten  o’clock 

1 go  to  it  again ; I then  find  in  it  a mass  of  red-hot 
cinders.  I then  fill  the  stove,  close  all  doors, 
and  the  damper  as  before  to  from  1 inch  to 

2 inches,  and  the  next  morning  I always  find  a 
good  fire,  and  proceed  as  before.  I have,  for 
trial,  on  several  occasions  used  coal  alone  ; it 
answers  quite  as  well,  or  better,  and  gives  more 
heat,  I fancy,  but  the  chimney  requires  sweep- 
ing very  often.  Mine  was  a new  boiler  this  last 
winter,  and  does  not  burn  nearly  so  much  fuel 
as  the  old  one  did,  and  with  the  latter  I could 
hardly  keep  the  frost  out. — J.  B.  B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

386.  — Treatment  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— With  the  exception  of  Prince  Albert 
(presumably  intended  for  Prince  Alfred),  Violet 
Tomlin,  and  Lord  Wolseley  the  varieties  are 
Japanese.  Those  named  belong  to  the  Incurved 
section.  The  first  named  is  silvery-rose-crimson, 
the  second  is  purple-violet,  and  the  last  is 
bronze-chestnut  in  colour.  Mrs.  J.  Laing 
(white,  shaded  rose),  Mme.  Lacroix,  Elaine,  and 
Meg  Merrilies  (white),  M.  Marrouch  (crimson- 
red,  edged  gold),  Cordon  (white,  tinged  blush), 
La  Triomphante  (white,  shaded  rose).  The 
plants,  if  4 inches  high,  should  have  the  point 
of  each  nipped  off  to  induce  them  to  make  side 
shoots  to  increase  the  number  of  flowering 
branches.  They  should  be  potted  separately 
in  4-inch  pots,  using  the  same  kind  of 
compost  as  that  named.  Return  them  to 
the  window  until  fresh  roots  are  being 
made,  when  they  should  be  stood  out-of-doors  in 
a sheltered  spot  and  kept  free  from  frost.  To- 
ward the  middle  of  May  shift  them  into  pots 
8 inches  in  diameter,  stand  them  in  an  open 
position  out-of-doors  where  they  will  have  the 
lull  sun,  supply  them  freely  with  water  at  the 
root,  and  occasionally  syringe  the  leaves  in  the 
evening  after  a hot  day  with  clean  water.  Place 
a stake  to  the  plant  to  which  all  the  shoots  must 
be  secured,  to  prevent  their  being  broken.  When 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  give  weak  liquid- 
manure  every  alternate  time  the  plants  need 
water.  Do  not  pinch  back  or  stop  the  shoots  in 
any  way,  but  allow  all  to  grow  naturally,  and  do 
not  thin  the  flower-buds  at  all. — E.  M. 

369.  — Chrysanthemums  out  - of  - 
doors.— Young  plants  can  be  bought  now,  and 
if  “Mr.  Wright”  has  no  glass  accommodation 
he  might  place  them  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall 
or  any  similar  position  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected for  a week  or  so  until  they  are  ■well 
hardened  off  and  the  weather  is  more  certain. 
Plants  which  have  been  grown  under  cover  in 
the  greenhouse  are  too  soft  to  be  planted  out-of- 
doors  direct  without  any  protection  whatever. 
If  the  plants  come  to  hand  with  one  single  stem 
the  extreme  point  of  each  should  be  taken  off  to 
induce  side  branches  to  form,  this  rendering  the 
plants  more  bushy,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
number  of  flowering-shoots.  The  soil  shoul  l 
be  deeply  dug,  and  if  poor  in  quality  a 
small  portion  of  partly-decayed  manure, 
vegetable  refuse,  or  decayed  leaves  ought  l<> 
be  added  to  it  to  induce  the  plants  to  make  a free 
growth,  without  which  they  cannot  give  abund- 
ance of  blossoms,  and  it  is  the  numbers  on  out- 
door plants  which  are  most  profitable.  It  if 
not  possible  to  obtain  large  exhibition  blooms 
from  plants  grown  in  this  way,  therefore  it  is 
useless  attempting  to  do  so.  I give  the  nam  s 
of  a dozen  Incurved  varieties,  but  do  not  con- 
sider this  section  as  good  as  the  Reflexed. 
Japanese,  or  early- flowering  kinds,  for  the 
reason  that  owing  to  the  natural  incurved  form 
of  the  florets  they  retain  too  much  moisture, 
and  in  frosty  weather  this  is  against  their  keep- 
ing fresh  any  length  of  time.  The  imbricate  l 
petals  of  those  added  throw  off  the  water  in  a 
natural  manner : Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  George 

Glenny,  Mrs.  Dixon,  aureum  multiflorum,  Mrs. 
Bunn,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Miss 
M.  A.  Haggas,  Princess  of  Wales,  Empress  of 
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India,  Lord  Alcester,  and  Golden  Queen  of 
England.  The  following  are  the  best  in  tho 
Itenoxod  section  : Golden,  White,  1’eaeh,  and 
Pink  Christine.  King  of  Crimsons,  Distinction, 
Elsie,  Mrs.  Horril,  Cullingfordi,  Emperor  of 
China,  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  Progne.  The 
following  ten  varieties  will  be  found  first-rate 
for  out-of-door  culture  : Avalanche,  Maiden’s 

Plush,  Mme.  Desgrange,  G.  Wermig,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Edwin  Molynoux,  Dr.  Macary,  Val 
d’Andorrd,  gloriosum,  Source  d’Or,  Bouquet 
Fait,  and  M.  Bernard. — E.  Molyneux. 


Covent-garden  Red  (here  figured)  is  also  a very 
excellent  selection  of  Beetroot,  indeed,  one  of 
the  best  that  can  be  grown.  E- 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

CULTURE  OF  BEETROOT. 

The  first  week  in  May  is  early  enough  in  most 
places  to  sow  the  main  crop  of  Beet  for  winter 
and  spring  supply.  If  sown  earlier  the  roots  are 
too  large  and  coarse,  and  the  colour  is  often 
indifferent.  The  best  early  Beet  is  the  Egyptian 
Turnip-rooted  form,  or  a good  selection  from  it. 
The  Turnip-rooted  kinds  bulb  quickly,  and  for 
this  reason  are  valuable  for  the  early  crop,  but 
then  only  enough  should  be  grown  to  last  till 
the  long-rooted  kinds  are  ready.  The  land  for 
Beet  should  not  be  freshly  manured.  The  main 
crop  may  follow  late  Celery,  but  the  manure  left 
in  the  trenches  should  be  well  blended  with  the 
soil  during  the  digging  and  subsequent  culti- 
vating operations.  A dressing  of  soot  and  salt 
may  be  given  with  advantage  should  the  land 
require  more  support,  but  only  a light  dressing 
of  salt  should  be  given  ; half-a-pound  to  the 
square  yard  must  not  be  exceeded.  I have 


344. —Mushrooms  in  the  open  air.— 

The  best  place  for  a Mushroom-bed  now  is  on  the 
north  side  of  a building  or  garden  wall ; it  may 
be  placed  against  the  wall.  lake  as  much  pains 
in  preparing  the  manure  and  making  up  the  bed 
as  is  done  at  other  seasons.  I find  it  a good  plan 
to  mix  about  one  fifth  of  loamy  soil  with  the 
manure,  if  fresh,  thoroughly  blending  the  two 
together,  making  the  bed  from  15  inches  to 
18  inches  high  at  the  back,  and  inclining  to 
12  inches  at  front.  Covering  must  be  used  to 
keep  off  the  heavy  rains.  A water-proof  sheet  is 
the  best  thing.  Make  the  bed  firm  and  spawn 
it  when  the  temperature  is  steady  at  80  degs.  to 
85  degs.  When  the  spawn  has  begun  to  spread 
place'over  the  bed  5 inches  of  sifted  soil.  Make 
firm  and  cover  with  the  water-proof.  No  water 
will  be  required  till  after  the  first  or  second 
gathering. — E.  H. 

34G.— Tomatoes  in  frames. —The  best  soil  for 
Tomatoes  is  good,  sound  loam  from  a limestone  base,  and 
it  may  be  placed  in  a ridge  along  the  centre  of  the  frame 
and  shoots  trained  to  back  and  front.  Stimulants  may  be 
given  when  required.  The  growth  must  be  kept  thin.— 
E.  H. 

I have  tried  and  seen  them  grown  in 

many  different  ways,  but  obtained  the  best 
results  by  proceeding  as  follows  : Place 

ridge  of  soil  along  the  bottom  of  the  frame  (or 
frames),  from  a bushel  and  a-lialf  to  two  bushels 
to  each  light  being  ample.  The  right  kind  of 
soil  to  use  is  good,  fresh  turfy  or  sandy  loam, 


bed,  and  time  can  be  spared,  it  is  better  to 
place  a stoutish  stick  to  each  plant  and  tie  the 
stems  to  it.  High  winds  break  many  of  the 
stems  over  at  the  crowns  before  they  are  fully 
grown,  and  the  plants  are  thereby  much 
weakened. — J.  D.  E. 


Beetroot  “Covent  Garden  Red.”  Drawn  from  a market  root. 


found  this  quantity  of  salt  very  effective  for 
other  crops  besides  Beet  on  porous  land.  If  the 
soil  is  dry,  tread  the  seeds  in  by  walking  along 
the  drills  before  the  final  levelling  (which  is 
best  done  with  the  back  of  the  rake)  is  given. 
Thin  out  the  young  plants  when  the  best 
can  be  distinguished  to  9 inches  apart.  The 
thinnings  may  be  transplanted  elsewhere, 
and  very  handsome  medium-sized  roots  are 
obtained  by  transplanting  if  the  work  is  carefully 
done.  Plant  with  a dibber,  making  the  holes 
deep  enough  for  the  roots  to  go  in  quite  straight. 
I always  pinch  off  the  small  end  of  the  long  root 
when  transplanting  Beet.  The  plants  soon  get 
over  the  check  of  transplanting.  One  soaking 
of  water  to  settle  the  soil  round  the  plants 
helps  to  establish  them  quickly,  and  unless  the 
weather  should  be  hot  and  dry,  it  is  not  often 
necessary,  to  repeat  it  if  the  hoe  is  used  to  keep 
the  surface  loose.  In  hoeing  crops  of  Beet  some 
care  is  necessary,  as  the  skin  is  tender.  A 
careless  use  of  the  hoe  after  the  roots  have 
attained  some  size  may  do  much  injury.  There 
is  no  better  way  of  keeping  Beetroot  than 
pitting  the  roots  in  narrow  ridges,  protecting 
them  well  with  straw  and  sufficient  soil  to  keep 
out  frost.  It  is  important  that  the  crop  be 
lifted  before  the  severe  autumn  frosts  set  in. 
Select  a fine  day  for  lifting  the  crop,  so  that  the 
roots  may  be  well  dried  before  storing,  and  do 
not  place  much  covering  on  at  first,  or  fermen 
tation  may  set  in,  and  the  flavour  be  injured 
and  the  keeping  properties  of  the  roots  damaged. 
As  regards  varieties,  there  are  plenty  of  good 
kinds  in  cultivation.  Most  of  the  large  seed 
houses  have  a selection  of  their  own  which  they 
recommend.  The  Pine-apple  is  an  old  variety, 
and,  if  obtained  true,  the  quality  of  the  roots, 
which  are  of  medium  size,  is  excellent.  The 


mixed  witli  a sixth  or  eighth  part  of  well 
decayed  and  sweetened  stable  or  hot-bed 
manure,  and  just  a sprinkling  of  lime,  soot,  and 
old  mortar-rubbish  or  burnt  earth.  Set  three 
plants  out  under  each  light,  placing  them 
rather  more  than  a foot  apart.  Keep  the 
frame  close  until  the  plants  are  established  and 
beginning  to  grow  again  ; then  ventilate  freely 
and  water  sparingly  until  a truss  or  two  of 
fruit  on  each  plant  has  set.  When  the  stems 
begin  to  run  tie  them  loosely  to  some  rods 
wires  fixed  from  front  to  back  of  the  frame 
parallel  to  the  glass  and  about  9 inches  from 
it.  Pinch  out  side-shoots,  and  when  the  fruit- 
ing-stem  reaches  the  top  of  the  frame  pinch  out 
its  point.  With  a good  free-fruiting  and  dwarf 
variety,  such  as  Conference,  you  will  in  this 
way  get  ripe  fruit  very  soon,  and  a lot  of  it 
especially  if  you  give  them  plenty  of  liquid 
manure  in  hot  weather  when  the  plants  are 
well-laden.  Tomatoes  may  be  safely  planted  in 
cold  frames  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  April 
but  throw  a mat  over  the  glass  on  cold  nights. 
The  frames  must  occupy  a warm  and  sunny 
spot,  and  no  shade  should  be  given. — B.  C.  R. 

368.  — Treatment  of  an  Asparagus-bed.  — 

Loosen  up  the  surface  with  the  fork,  and  then  rake  it 
down  smooth,  drawing  the  rough  material  into  the  drills 
(This  will  let  the  sunshine  into  the  bed  and  encourage  the 
Grass  to  come  away  strong. — E.  H. 

Rake  over  the  surfaoe  of  the  bed  for  the  purpose 

breaking  up  the  top  crust  of  soil  and  clearing  away  an) 
stones  or  hard  lumps  of  earth.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  do  to  it  now. — J.  C.  C. 

So  far  the  treatment  of  the  bed  has  been 

right,  and  nothing  more  is  needed.  It  will  be 
better  not  to  cut  any  of  the  produce  this  year 
The  plants  really  require  another  season 
grow  into  full-sized  plants  strong  enough 
throw  up  good  “ grass.”  As  it  is  but  a small 


SUCCESSION AL  VEGETABLE  CROPS. 

When  the  space  of  ground  for  producing  the 
necessary  supply  is  of  limited  extent  any  over- 
abundance at  one  time  is  sure  to  be  quickly 
followed  by  a period  of  scarcity,  therefore  it 
behoves  all  who  have  to  keep  up  a constant  sup- 
ply of  vegetables  to  look  well  to  the  dates  of 
sowings  and  transplantings.  In  this  matter  the 
following  brief  notes,  I hope,  may  be  of  some 
value — 

Beans,  Broad,  of  which  the  Long-pods  and 
Windsors  are  the  principal  types,  are,  as  a rule, 
not  required  all  through  the  season  during  which 
they  can  be  supplied,  and  a sowing  made  in 
February,  March,  and  April  is  usually  enough 
for  all  the  wants  of  a private  family.  I may  here 
state  that  to  my  idea  the  variety  called  Beck's 
Green  Gem,  a small  and  very  prolific  kind,  is 
far  preferable  for  table  to  the  large  Windsor  kinds. 
The  Kidney,  or  Dwarf  French,  Bean  is  a most 
useful  vegetable,  but  being  rather  tender,  the 
end  of  April  is  soon  enough  for  sowing  the  first 
crop,  and  these  should  be  on  a warm,  sheltered 
border,  and  of  an  early  kind,  like  Osborne’s 
Forcing.  In  May  Canadian  Wonder  and  Black 
Negro  may  be  sown,  followed  by  the  same  kinds 
in  June  in  open  spots  on  good  soil.  In  July  the 
early  sorts  may  be  sown  on  sheltered  borders  for 
late  crops,  as  in  fine  autumns  they  will  continue 
bearing  until  very  late  in  the  season.  Runner 
Beans  are  a very  important  crop,  and  one  that 
it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  keep  up  a succession 
of.  The  first  crop  should  be  sown  about  the 
third  week  in  April,  and  a successional  one  the 
second  week  in  May,  and  again  in  the  first  week 
in  June.  The  early-sown  crops  are  liable  to  get 
exhausted  about  August,  and  then  the  late- 
sown  ones  come  in  well  and  carry7  on  the  supply7 
until  frost  cuts  them  down. 

Cabbage. — Where  a good  bed  for  an  early7 
spring  crop  is  put  out  in  autumn  they  will  now 
be  growing  fast,  and  to  succeed  them  any  plants 
that  have  survived  the  winter  in  the  seed-beds 
should  be  set  out,  and  a little  seed  should  also 
be  sown  at  once  to  provide  plants  for  succeeding 
these,  as  fresh  young  Cabbages  are  the  things 
required  for  a private  supply. 

Carrots. — The  great  point  to  aim  at  in  the 
apply  of  Carrots  is  to  always  have  a good  lot  of 
half-grown  ones  coming  on.  Many  people  who 
never  eat  fully-grown  Carrots  are  very7  fond  of 
the  young  half-grown  roots.  To  get  these,  small 
owings  of  Short  Horn  or  the  Intermediate  varie- 
ies  should  be  made  in  March,  April,  May,  or 
June.  These  young  roots  are  delicious  for 
eating,  while  the  long  hard  Carrots  are  often 
only  fit  for  flavouring  soups  with. 

Cauliflowers  of  the  Early  London  variety, 
if  kept  under  glass  during  winter,  may  now  be 
planted  out,  and  seed  should  be  sown  at  once  for 
succession.  The  Walcheren  is  one  of  the  best 
summer  Cauliflowers,  and  for  autumn  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  Autumn  Giant,  the  seed  of 
which  should  be  sown  at  once,  so  as  to  get 
plants  fit  to  put  out  after  Early  Peas. 

Lettuces  are  the  most  important  of  all  salad 
plants.  Autumn-sown  plants  should  be  put  out 
at  once,  and  seed  sown  in  small  quantities  at 
least  twice  in  every  month  to  ensure  a constant 
supply.  , 

Parsley  is  one  of  the  daily  requirements  oi 
the  kitchen,  and  although  easily  grown,  requires 
care  in  avoiding  any  break  in  the  supply.  A 
sowing  made  now  will  give  good  produce  from 
the  time  the  old  roots  run  to  seed  until  winter 
•sets  in.  For  the  supply  from  Christmas  until 
Hay,  which  is  the  most  difficult  period  to  bridge 
jver,  sowings  should  be  made  in  J uly  and  August, 
and  be  protected  with  branches  laid  over  the 
beds. 

Peas. — For  the  first  crops  seed  of  the  very 
earliest  known  kinds  should  be  sown  in  warm 
borders  in  January,  and  be  followed  up  every 
fortnight  by  sowings  proportionate  to  the  space 
available  and  the  demand  until  the  end  of  July. 
The  very  early  kinds  are  also  excellent  for  sowing 
for  very  late  crops. 
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Radishes  are  much  esteemed  when  they  can 
lie  had  in  a crisp,  tender  condition.  The  earliest 
crop  should  be  grown  in  a frame,  followed  by 
those  on  a warm  border,  the  long  kinds  being 
best  for  early  work.  After  May  the  Turnip- 
rooted  sorts  should  be  sown  on  cool,  partially 
shaded  ground,  and  be  kept  constantly  moist  by 
watering. 

Spinach  is  very  much  esteemed  by  most 
people,  and  many  are  the  substitutes  grown  to 
meet  the  demand  when  the  genuine  article  runs 
short,  but  none  of  them  are  equal  to  the  Round- 
seeded  Summer  Spinach.  Rows  sown  between 
tall  growing  crops,  such  as  Peas,  about  every 
alternate  week,  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  up  a 
supply. 

Turnips,  when  young  and  quickly  grown,  are 
excellent  vegetables,  but  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season  only  small  sowings  should  be  made, 
as  in  dry  weather  they  soon  get  stringy  and 
hot. 

Vegetable  Marrows  should  be  planted  out 
under  hand-glasses  to  get  the  earliest  crop  in 
April,  and  also  plant  out  a good  bed  in  open 
ground  the  end  of  May.  These  last  planted  ones 
will  keep  up  a supply  all  the  season. 

J.  Groom,  Oosport. 


EARLY  CAULIFLOWERS. 

If  any  vegetable  pays  for  generous  treatment  it 
is  the  Cauliflower.  The  heads  most  appreciated 
are  those  of  a medium  size,  close  in  texture, 
and  pearly-white  in  colour.  To  secure  good 
results,  the  best  position  and  the  best  soil  should 
be  chosen.  For  the  earliest  batch  a south 
border  should  be  selected,  choosing  a more  open 
site  for  the  succeeding  crop.  Unless  a succes- 
sion of  suitable  varieties  is  planted,  early  Cauli- 
flowers are  apt  to  come  in  with  a “rush,” 
especially  where  the  precaution  is  not  taken 
to  plant  a portion  in  a more  open  spot  than  a 
south  border.  To  obtain  a succession  a portion 
should  be  planted  under  hand-lights  or  cldches, 
another  batch  on  a south  border,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding lot  in  the  open.  Generally  only  a very 
early  variety  is  depended  upon,  but  this  is  not  a 
wise  proceeding.  For  some  years  I have  been 
in  the  habit  of  sowing  at  the  same  time  as  for 
the  earliest  batch  the  large  Asiatic,  which  forms 
a good  succession.  The 

Walgheren  is  a well-tried  old  favourite, 
which  often  succeeds  where  the  earlier  seleetions 
fail,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  very  light 
soils.  The  soil  for  Cauliflowers  must  be  well 
pulverised,  deeply  worked,  and  also  heavily 
manured.  Good  solid  manure,  however,  is 
necessary,  not  decayed  vegetable  matter  or 
garden  trimmings.  The  plants  must  be  quickly 
grown  to  secure  high  quality,  for  almost  upon 
the  slightest  check  “ buttoning  ” will  take  place. 
Poor  soil,  want  of  sufficient  moisture,  and  too 
early  or  indifferent  planting  tend  to  the  above 
cause,  so  every  means  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  each  and  all  of  these  evils.  Very  light 
or  sandy  soils  are  about  the  worst  for  Cauli- 
flowers, but  even  in  these  almost  as  good  results 
may  be  had  by  deep  cultivation  and  abundance 
of  manure.  Unless  in  favourable  localities  and 
soils,  it  is  a mistake  to  plant  out  too  early,  and 
in  a general  way  early  in  April  will  be 
quite  soon  enough  for  planting  in  the  open.  It 
would  be  a very  unwise  proceeding  to  allow  the 
plants  to  become  too  large  before  they  are  put 
out,  as  if  taken  up  from  frames  when  in  this  con- 
dition they  often  droop  very  much.  The  plants 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  root-bound  if 
grown  in  pots.  It  being  very  essential  that  the 
plants  do  not  receive  a check  when  planted  out, 
a good  rooting  medium  must  be  afforded  when 
ready  for  pricking  out  or  potting  off.  If  grown 
in  pots,  it  is  a mistake  for  these  to  be  sfnall. 
Five-inch,  or  what  are  termed  48’s,  are  as  good 
as  any,  and  although  the  plants  in  pots  may  be 
kept  growing  on  in  houses  or  on  shelves  near 
the  glass  during  the  earliest  stages  of  growth,  I 
much  prefer  to  grow  them  in  frames.  When 
potted  ofl  good  holding  soil  should  be  used. 
Careful  watering  is  also  very  essential,  dryness 
at  the  roots  whilst  the  plants  are  in  pots  being 
fatal  to  their  well-doing.  When  the  plants  are 
pricked  out  into  frames,  a layer  of  rotten 
manure  should  be  placed  over  the  bottom  on  a 
hard  surface,  and  over  this  2 inches  or  3 inches 
of  good  soil.  Two  parts  loam  to  one  of  old 
Mushroom-bed  manure  forms  a good  rooting 
medium.  When  the  plants  are  pricked  out  on 


a loose  bottom  the  roots  go  down  considerably 
deeper  than  they  should  do,  consequently  they 
cannot  be  lifted  with  good  balls.  When  ready 
for  planting  a thorough  watering  should  be 
given  overnight.  For 

Hastening  on  the  plants  to  early  maturity 
there  is  nothing  better  for  the  purpose  than 
hand-lights  or  cliches,  as  under  these  they  may 
be  placed  out  muoh  earlier.  Four  plants  is 
about  the  usual  quantity  to  place  under  a hand- 
light,  one  being  planted  at  each  corner.  Upon 
the  removal  of  the  hand-lights,  the  roots  will 
no  doubt  be  showing  around  the  sides,  and, 
such  being  the  case,  some  soil  should  be  banked 
up  around  the  exposed  parts.  When  put  out 
in  the  open,  deep  drills  should  be  drawn,  and 
into  these  the  plants  should  be  placed,  pressing 
the  soil  firmly  around  them.  As  it  may  be 
necessary  to  apply  liquid-manure  or  water  if 
the  weather  should  prove  dry,  planting  in 
drills,  besides  protecting  from  the  weather,  is 
advantageous.  On  dry  soils  planting  in  drills  is 
to  be  specially  recommended.  Hoeing  is  a very 
important  operation  in  favouring  free  growth. 
A soaking  of  liquid-manure  may  advantageously 
be  applied  just  as  the  heads  are  forming,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  drills  should  be 
drawn  in  to  the  plants,  this,  besides  conserving 
the  moisture  about  the  roots,  keeping  the 
plants  firmly  in  position.  A. 


POTATO  PLANTING. 

The  season  for  planting  these,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  our  vegetable  crops,  has  again  come 
round,  and,  judging  from  appearances,  there  is 
no  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject,  for  on  all  sides 
we  hear  the  clamour  for  more  garden  and  allot- 
ment grounds,  and  whenever  any  are  to  be  had  in 
small  plots  of  a quarter  or  half  an  acre  they  are 
taken  up  directly,  even  though  the  cultivators 
have  to  tramp  considerable  distances  to  get  to 
them.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  vegetables 
grown  on  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  these  plots 
stands  the  Potato.  Now,  there  is  nothing  new 
that  can  be  advanced  with  regard  to  the  culti- 
vation of  a crop  so  universally  grown  as  this  one 
is  ; but  there  are  a few  facts  worth  noting  that 
tend  to  make  the  operation  more  or  less  success- 
ful, accordingly  as  they  are  acted  on  or  ignored. 
In  my  experience  the  quality  of  Potatoes 
depends  very  much  on  the  soil  and  kind  of  season 
we  get.  Some  kinds  are  good  in  light  soils  and 
in  dry  seasons,  but  are  hardly  edible  if  planted 
in  heavy  soil  or  low-lying,  wet  land  ; while  others 
cook  remarkably  well  even  if  grown  on  the  most 
retentive  soils,  but  have  not  the  inviting  appear- 
ance of  the  produce  of  light  land,  and  where  it  is 
possible  to  get  a choice  of  land  for  Potato  culture 
the  light  or  mixed  soil  is  decidedly  far  and  away 
the  most  suitable.  In  this  locality  the  soil  is 
especially  well  suited  for  Potato  culture,  and 
garden  and  field  crops  are,  year  after  year,  not 
only  heavy,  but  of  the  finest  marketable  quality. 
But,  although  the  land  is  so  suitable,  it  is 
not  considered  enough  to  just  dig  or  plough  it 
over,  and  trust  to  Providence  for  a good  crop  or 
blame  the  season  if  it  does  not  turn  out  to  the 
growers’  satisfaction  ; but  a deal  of  labour  is  ex- 
pended on  the  preparation  of  land  for  Potatoes. 
As  a rule  it  is  ploughed  up  roughly  before  winter 
sets  in,  and  left  in  that  state  until  March,  when, 
owing  to  the  mellowing  influence  of  rain,  frost, 
and  wind,  it  is  ready  to  crumble  down  as  fine  as 
any  flower-bed  need  be  in  early  spring.  Manure 
is  collected  during  winter  close  to  the  Potato- 
field,  and  in  March  or  April  the  work  of  plant- 
ing is  proceeded  with.  The  manure,  being  spread 
evenly  over  the  land,  is  ploughed  in,  and  the 
sets  laid  along  the  furrows  at  whatever  distance 
the  variety  requires,  and  finer  crops  could  hardly 
be  desired.  Of  course,  on  smaller  plots  the 
spade  and  fork  take  the  place  of  the  plough, 
and  moulding  up  is  done  with  the  hoe ; but  hand 
labour  is  fully  able  to  hold  its  own  against  all 
improvements  of  modem  science,  as  far  as  re- 
sults for  given  areas  are  concerned.  The  ohief 
points  of  successful  culture  being  good  cultiva- 
tion, liberal  manuring,  sets  carefully  kept  during 
winter,  and  spread  out  to  sprout  in  single  layers 
long  before  they  are  planted,  frequent  surface 
stirring,  and  careful  moulding  up,  and  if  this 
does  not  produce  good  crops  of  tubers  it  will  be 
diffioult  to  find  a better  plan.  I may  add  that  a 
decided  change  of  seed  is  considered  of  great 
importance,  for  on  our  light  soil  we  like  to  get 
seed  from  the  most  directly  opposite  we  can, 


and  a good  many  of  our  largest  growers  get 
their  seed  from  Lincolnshire  or  Scotland,  as  they 
find  the  extra  expense  thereby  incurred  amply 
repaid  by  extra  weight  of  crop. 

James  Groom,  Gosport. 


356.— Vegetable  Marrows  between 
Roses. — Seeing  that  the  Roses  are  in  rows  3£ 
feet  apart,  I see  no  objection  to  your  growing  a 
few  Vegetable  Marrows  between  them,  pro- 
viding you  put  the  plants  6 feet  apart,  and  so 
train  the  growth  that  it  does  not  overrun  the 
Roses.  Y ou  ought  not,  however,  to  select  the 
strong-growing  sorts  of  Marrows  for  such  a pur- 
pose. The  variety  Pen-y-byd  is  the  most  suit- 
able one  to  plant,  as  the  growth  is  not  so  strong 
nor  the  leaves  so  large  as  of  other  kinds. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Vegetable  Marrows  are  gross  feeders,  and  should 

not  be  planted  near  Roses. — E.  H. 

353.— Nitrate  of  soda  for  Cabbage 
plants. — If  the  Cabbages  were  watered  with 
nitrate  of  soda  1 would  use  about  2 oz.  to  a 
gallon  of  water  ; but  this  is  not  the  way  it  is 
usually  applied.  I live  in  the  midst  of  acres  of 
Cabbage-plants  grown  for  market,  and  the  best 
cultivators  find  that  no  manurial  agent  is  so 
valuable  for  getting  the  Cabbages  to  heart 
quickly  as  sprinkling  a good  dressing  of  this 
manure,  or  stimulating  agent,  rather,  amongst 
the  plants.  About  4 lb.  or  5 lb.  to  a rod  of 
ground  would  be  sufficient.  It  is  best  to  apply 
it  to  the  ground  just  before  it  rains,  or  if  there 
is  but  a small  space  to  be  treated  the  Cabbages 
might  have  water  applied  to  wash  it  in.  The 
value  of  the  nitrate  consists  in  its  rapid  action 
upon  the  plants.  It  is  more  spee  ' 
or  any  other  substance  I know  of, 
left  in  the  ground  for  the  next  crc 

There  is  nothing  to  equal  this  as  a fer- 
tiliser for  Cabbages,  or,  indeed,  for  any  of  the 
Brassica  tribe,  though  if  used  too  freely  it  is 
apt  to  cause  the  plants  to  “bolt”  prematurely. 
In  dry  weather  you  may  water  them  well  with 
a solution  of  ^ oz.  or  J oz.  of  the  nitrate  to  each 
gallon  of  water,  but  keep  the  stuff  off  the  leaves, 
or  it  may  scald  them.  An  easier  way  is  to 
sprinkle  the  salt  round  and  between  the  plants 
just  before  a shower,  when  a small  handful  to 
each  will  not  be  too  much.  It  imparts  a splendid 
colour  to  the  leaves,  and  renders  the  Cabbages 
very  tender ; but  do  not  apply  it  more  than  about 
three  times  during  growth. — B.  C.  R. 

342.— Beetroot  on  a shaded  border.— Beetroot 
will  gTow  on  a shaded  border  if  you  merely  wish  for  foliage. 
If  roots  large  enough  for  use  are  required,  do  not  plant  it 
in  such  a position. — E.  H. 

274.— Red  Kidney  Potatoes  for  show.— “Ex- 
hibitor” will  find  that  Sutton’s  Prize-taker  and  Mr.  Breesea 
are  two  of  the  best  varieties  for  exhibition  or  table  use. — 
J.  J.  B. 


280.— Horses  damaging  trees  — “ Sur- 
veyor ” cannot  do  better  than  encircle  the  stem 
of  each  tree  with  galvanised  wire-netting  of 
rather  a small  mesh.  In  a new  fruit  orchard  I 
planted  during  the  past  winter  with  standard 
trees,  I protected  each  one  with  wire-netting 
from  the< ground  up  to  the  branches,  in  most 
cases  a height  of  6 feet,  the  cost  of  which  was 
about  2d.  per  tree  without  the  labour.  If  you 
get  the  netting  3 feet  wide,  two  strips  will  reach 
up  to  the  branches.  In  the  case  in  question,  the 
diameter  of  the  stems  being  greater  than  in  mine 
the  cost  would  be  proportionately  increased. — 
J.  C.  C. 

297.— Killing  a Poplar-tree.— Cut  away  the  bark 
around  the  bottom  of  the  tree  for  about  6 inches  in  depth 
as  soon  as  the  sap  has  risen. — J.  J.  B. 

206.— A plague  Of  cats.— I note  that 
“ Mr.  Miles  ” is  troubled  with  cats  in  his  flower- 
garden,  and  wishes  to  do  away  with  them  with- 
out going  to  the  extreme  measure  of  poisoning. 
A similar  case  came  under  my  notice  in 
Leicestershire.  My  remedy  was  to  cut  up  some 
small  pieces  of  beef,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
Walnut,  split  them  open,  and  place  a pinch  of 
Pepper  carefully  in  the  inside  of  each  piece,  and 
close  it  together  again.  I put  them  about  the 
garden.  The  cats  aid  not  expect  such  a warm 
reception,  and  never  appeared  again. — Con- 
stant Reader,  Dudley. 


Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”  — Readers  will 

kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  icill  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
Gaedx.stno  Illustrated. 


ay  tnan  guano 
but  nothing  is 
p.— J.  D.  E. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS  PHLOXES. 

There  are  few  gardens,  be  they  large  or  email, 
in  which  oould  not  be  found  a lifting  home  for  a 
few  Phloxes.  And  such  being  the  case,  it  is 
the  more  remarkable  that  they  are  not  more 
frequently  seen  in  good  condition.  Even  in 
large  gardens  where  occasionally  one  may  find 
a goodly  selection  of  these  plants,  their  very 
appearance  at  first  sight  betokens  neglect  or 
indifferent  cultivation.  This  is  the  outcome  of 
the  let-alone  policy,  a system  too  frequently 
carried  to  extremes,  and  invariably  so  with 
Phloxes.  Were  I,  or  anyone  else,  to  advocate  a 
system  of  annual  propagation  for  this  group,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  entail  too  much  labour  ; yet  these 
very  men  who  would  oppose  the  annual  propa- 
gation of  Phloxes  will  propagate  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums, Calceolarias,  Alternantheras,  Dahlias, 
and  such  things  annually  to  any  extent,  some  of 
which  are  but  very  short-lived  at  their  best. 
Where  Phloxes  are  grown  at  all  there  are  but 
few  things  in  the  garden  at  their 
season  of  flowering  that  better  repay 
good  culture,  and  where  the  best  re- 
sults are  desired  biennial  propagation 
will  be  quite  sufficient,  and  then  let 
it  be  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
such  as  may  be  secured  at  the  end 
of  March  or  in  the  first  half  of  April. 

The  various  ways  of  increasing  these 
plants  are  by  seeds,  by  division  of  the 
old  stools,  and  by  cuttings.  For 
gardens  of  only  limited  dimensions  I 
do  not  recommend  seeds,  simply 
because  you  have  a speculative  return 
from  first  to  last,  and  you  may  be 
giving  a lot  of  time  and  attention  to  a 
A ery  inferior  lot  of  plants,  as  many — 
indeed,  the  majority — are  very  unde- 
cided and  washy,  even  when  saved 
from  a good  strain.  Rather  concen- 
trate your  efforts  upon  varieties  of 
known  merit,  which  from  cuttiugs  may 
be  grown  and  flowered  in  even  less 
time  than  the  seedlings.  Division  of 
the  old  stools  is  to  a certain  extent 
satisfactory  and  dependent  in  a measure 
on  the  age  of  the  stools  themselves,  but 
if  they  were  more  than  four  years  old 
I would  take  cuttings  and  discard 
them.  Some  advise  thinning  out  the 
shoots  from  old  plants,  but  those  who 
adopt  such  advice  will  be  aware  that 
the  result  of  this  is  that  the  base  of 
the  plant  simply  becomes  a crowded 
thicket  of  superfluous  shoots,  at  once 
useless  and  unsightly.  Those  who 
require  fine  heads  of  well -developed 
flowers  want  young  vigorous  plants 
that  have  had  freedom  from  their 
earliest  days  as  cuttings,  and  not 
starved  or  cramped  in  small  pots  year 
after  year  ; such  plants  as  these  usually 
take  a long  time  to  recover  themselves 
even  when  planted  out.  For 

Rooting  the  cuttings  the  private 
gardener  will  have  the  best  chances  at 
this  season,  as  a manure-frame 
recently  made  up  and  a bit  of  sandy  soil  in 
one  corner  of  the  frame  to  dibble  the  cut- 
tings into  will  be  far  better  than  any  other 
way  I can  suggest,  and  two  or  three  dozen 
cuttings  of  the  newly-formed  shoots  when 
4 inches  or  5 inches  long  will  root  readily  if 
kept  fairly  moist.  When  well  rooted  pot  them 
into  5-inch  pots,  still  keeping  them  in  the 
frame,  and  when  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of 
the  pots,  remove  them  to  a cold  frame  to  harden 
ready  for  planting  out,  which  latter  should 
not  be  neglected,  and,  if  all  goes  well,  may  be 
done  about  the  middle  of  May.  In  the  general 
cultivation  of  these  Phloxes  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  gross  feeders.  Those, 
therefore,  who  require  tine  heads  should  well 
trench  the  soil  and  manure  heawly.  Should  a 
dry,  hot  summer  ensue,  give  the  bed  a good 
mulching  of  manure  and  an  occasional  soaking 
of  water,  for  these  plants  will  almost  endure 
saturation  point  in  hot  weather.  This  is  a very 
important  detail,  though  too  frequently  over- 
looked, and  in  no  instance  have  I seen  its 
importance  so  fully  realised  as  by  Mr.  Robert 
Parker  when  at  the  Exotic  Nurseries,  Tooting. 
But  it  may  be  urged  that  in  mixed  beds  or 


borders  this  wholesale  treatment  can  hardly  be 
given  them,  and  while  this  is  undoubtedly  true 
to  a great  extent,  it  is  equally  true  that  far 
better  results  may  be  attained  in  the  mixed 
border  by  adopting  the  means  I have  suggested, 
while,  as  a new  departure,  not  a few  gardeners 
could  do  worse  than  devote  a small  circular  bed, 
say  G feet  across,  to  this  way  of  growing 
Pl'iloxes,  and  compare  the  results.  I feel  sure 
those  who  gave  the  liberal  system  a trial  would 
hardly  care  to  adopt  the  let-alone  system  again. 
There  is  only  one  other  way  of  growing  these 
plants  to  which  I need  refer,  and  that  is  grow- 
ing them  in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration  in 
autumn.  The  cuttings  may  betaken  offand  rooted 
at  any  time  during  April  in  a frame.  Pot  them 
into  5- inch  pots,  and  when  sufficiently  hardened 
transfer  to  8-inch  pots,  and  grow  on  with  much 
the  same  liberal  treatment  as  may  be  given  to 
growing  a Chrysanthemum  for  specimen  blooms. 
No  stopping  will  be  needed  throughout,  and  in 
the  end  a rich  and  telling  display  of  their  flowers 
will  be  had.  In  this  way  I have  produced  fine 
heads  in  8-inch  pots  in  six  months  from  insert- 
ing the  cuttings,  and  I think  if  the  fact  of  its 


Ocr  Readers’  Illustrations  : A White  Herbaceous  Phlox.  Engraved  for 
Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Turner,  Moor  Place,  Ea9t  Grinstead. 


usefulness  were  more  widely  known,  it  would 
be  extensively  adopted.  A good  type  of  a White 
Herbaceous  Phlox  is  here  illustrated.  J. 


359.  —Antirrhinums  flowering.— Y es, 

plants  now  in  their  third  leaf  ought,  with  good 
culture,  to  be  in  flower  early  in  July.  Prick 
them  off  at  once  into  boxes  of  rich  soil,  and  keep 
under  glass  until  they  become  good  stout  plants 
about  4 inches  high.  Then  harden  them  oft 
carefully,  and  plant  out  in  a well  prepared  bed 
at  8 inches  or  9 inches  apart.  Keep  them  fairly 
moist  and  growing,  and  they  will  not  be  long 
before  developing  the  flower-spikes. — B.  C.  R. 

— You  have  taken  a great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble. 
If  you  scatter  seed  now  in  the  open  ground  and  lightly 
cover  it  with  a little  sifted  sandy  soil  the  plants  will  oe  in 
bloom  at  the  specified  time — anyhow,  such  was  the  case 
with  some  seed  whioh  T scattered  over  the  ground  at  this 
time  last  year. — A.  G.  Butler. 

If  raised  in  heat  and  pricked  off  so  as  to  get  them 

strong  by  the  middle  of  May  they  will  flower  early  in  July. 
They  must  not  be  starved  long  in  pots.  They  will  do 
best  in  boxes  or  pricked  out  in  a frame.— E.  H. 

374.  — Treatment  of  Carnations.  — 

Plants  showing  signs  of  rottenness  just  above 
the  soil  are  very  likely  to  die  off  altogether. 


The  only  way  to  arrest  decay  would  be  to  rub 
some  quicklime  on  the  affected  parts  ; but  if  the 
decay  haH  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the 
stems  the  case  is  hopeless.  Digging  the  plants 
up  and  replanting  would  not  answer  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Plants  taken  up  and  planted 
now  would  certainly  do  no  good.  A dressing  of 
wood-ashes  around  the  stems  might  be  bene- 
ficial, as  they  are  of  a caustic  nature  ; but  coal 
or  coke-ashes  should  be  avoided.  The  young 
plants  in  pots  should  now  be  planted  out  in 
good,  deep  soil,  but  in  planting  them  be  careful 
not  to  break  up  the  ball  of  roots. — J.  D.  E. 

355.  — Treatment  of  a Christmas 
Rose. — Old  leaf-mould  or  any  other  rich  com- 
post will  lie  a beneficial  top-dressing  now  for  a 
Christmas  Rose.  There  is  no  necessity  to  divide  it 
unless  you  want  more  stock.  If  you  want 
plenty  of  flowers  do  not  divide.  Let  the  plants 
get  strong.  If  covered  with  a handlight  or 
cloche  when  the  flowers  are  opening  they  will 
flower  very  well  outside. — E.  H. 

As  I write  these  lines  I am  about  to 

divide  and  plant  out  my  Christmas  Roses.  They 
are  starting  to  make  their  growth  for 
the  season,  and  the  best  treatment  they 
can  receive  is  to  plant  them  out  in 
good,  rich,  deep  soil  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Large  plants  may  be  divided, 
and  this  is  best  done  by  using  the  tine 
of  a digging-fork.  Thrust  the  tine 
into  the  centre  of  the  clump  and  split 
it  down.  It  may  also  be  quartered  in 
the  same  way.  A sharp  - cutting 
appliance  may  do  much  injury  by 
severing  the  roots,  but  if  the  plant  is 
gently  torn  into  pieces  it  does  not 
suffer  from  this  cause. — J.  D.  E. 

371.— Pansies,  Violets,  and 
Carnations. — Cuttings  of  Pansies 
may  be  taken  off  at  any  time,  but  if 
these  are  taken  now  they  would  not 
flower  before  midsummer  ; and  they 
do  not  like  the  excessive  heat  at  that 
time.  The  best  time  to  strike  Pansy 
cuttings  is  in  July,  and  they  then 
become  large,  well-established  plants 
before  the  winter,  which  will  flower 
well  early  in  the  following  year. 
Violets  are  propagated  like  Strawberry- 
plants  from  runners,  which  can  usually 
be  obtained  in  May.  Carnations  may 
be  raised  from  cuttings  ; but  the  usual, 
and  certainly  the  best  way  to  propagate 
them  is  to  layer  the  growths  about  the 
end  of  July  or  early  in  August.  The 
layers  become  rooted  and  well  estab- 
lished by  the  end  of  September,  when 
they  may  be  removed  and  planted  out 
where  they  are  to  flower.  Cuttings  of 
Carnations  must  be  put  in  in  sandy 
soil  and  covered  with  close  handlights. 
— J.  D.  E. 

202.— Montbretias. —These  are 
very  pretty  and  do  well  outdoors  if  they 
are  in  sunny  borders  of  warm,  light,  or 
well-drained  soil.  They  have  leaves 
like  those  of  Gladiolus,  but  narrower. 
Those  planted  at  Christmas,  if  good, 
strong  roots,  should  flower  well  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer.  The  flowers  are  borne 
on  a tall,  branched  spike,  some  of  which  have 
from  fifty  to  sixty  flowers  each.  Bouquet  Parfait 
is  of  a dark-yellow  colour,  shading  almost  to 
vermilion  externally.  Etoile  de  Feu,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  a near  approach  to  red — a bright  and 
lovely  colour  ; pyramidalis  has  flowers  of  a rich 
apricot-yellow  hue,  the  spike  compact  and 
the  flowers  almost  erect.  1 have  never  noticed 
that  they  possessed  any  scent.  Apart  from 
that,  however,  they  are  decidedly  pretty  for 
growing  out-of-doors  or  in  pots,  to  admire  or  to 
cut.  They  increase  very  fast,  and  can,  there- 
fore, be  taken  up  and  divided  when  at  rest, 
planting  them  again  immediately  if  possible. — 
A.  H. 

373.— Treatment  of  Anemones.— Yes, 
it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  to  the  Anemones 
now.  You  can  only  wait  patiently.  Probably 
before  this  appears  in  print  you  will  have  found 
that  the  fine,  warm  days  we  are  now  getting 
have  improved  the  plants  a good  deal.  The 
past  cold  weather  explains  everything  in  con- 
nection with  the  behaviour  of  Anemones.  Up 
to  the  present  time  mine  have  been  very  un- 
satisfactory, but  they  are  improving  now,  and 
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tliat  is  the  case  generally  this  season.  Anemones 
will  stand  forseveralyearsin  the  same  bed  anddo 
fairly  well,  but  they  are  better  if  taken  up  every 
third  year,  and  planted  again  in  a fresh  position. 

— J.  c.  c. 

Purple,  red,  and  pink  varieties  of  the 

Anemone  woidd  not  change  to  white ; this  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  If 
white  varieties  are  flowering  this  year,  they 
were  doubtless  there  last  year  in  leaf,  and  have 
flowered  this  season.  If  the  purple  varieties 
produce  flowers  this  year  they  will  be  of  a purple 
colour,  as  they  were  last.  Do  not  give  them  any 
liquid-manure- water  ; the  ground  will  be  wet 
enough  yet.  They  may  be  too  thickly  planted, 
and  in  that  case  it  would  be  well  to  dig  the 
tubers  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  decay.  Keep 
them  in  a dry  place  until  the  autumn  and  plant 
again.  Anemones  succeed  best  in  rich,  deep, 
rather  sandy  soil. — J.  D.  E. 


ALPINE  PLANTS  OF  EASY  CULTURE. 
There  are  many  charming  gems  among  alpine 
plants  that  are  as  easily  grown  as  any  of  our 
garden  flowers.  Upon  level  ground  many  thrive 
admirably,  and  though  they  may  be  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  the  aid  of  a few  stones  or  rocks 
in  a border,  such  as  was  advocated  and  illustrated 
in  Gardening,  March  12th,  page22,  yet  if  wepro- 
vide  them  with  a liberal  depth  of  suitablesoil  alone 
they  are  more  likely  to  succeed  than  in  the  often 
dust-dry  pockets  of  the  average  ill-constructed 
rockery.  Many  people  put  a permanent  edging  to 
the  front  of  the  borders,  composed  of  flints  or  any 
other  stone  found  in  the  district.  This  is  a good 


line  of  demarcation,  and  it  might  be  made  an 
exceedingly  lovely  one,  too,  by  planting  in  little 
colonies  some  or  all  of  the  plants  here  enumer- 
ated. The  stones  would  help  them  considerably, 
keeping  them  moist  in  summer,  and  saving  them 
from  destruction  during  digging  operations  in 
winter. 

Ac aona  MICROPHYLLA  is  a pretty  trailing  plant, 
growing  only  a few  inches  high,  but  carpeting 
the  ground  or  covering  a formal  edging  with 
lovely  tufts  of  Fern-like  leafage,  this,  too,  being 
covered  in  late  summer  with  round  heads, 
adorned  with  long  crimson  spines.  The  flowers 
themselves  are  inconspicuous.  Achillea  tomen- 
tosa  is  charming  because  of  its  lovely  silvery 
foliage,  which  is  pretty  at  all  times,  in  addition 
to  which  it  bears  in  summer  corymbs  of  yellow 
llowers. 

Anemones  are  charming  and  numerous  too, 
and  what  species  could  be  more  delightful  if 
planted  along  the  edge  of  a bed  or  border  than 
A.  Hepatica.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
Uepatica,  and  exists  in  several  single  and  double 
varieties,  every  one  of  which  is  good.  It  loves 
partial  shade,  but  we  see  it  quite  at  home  in  the 
cottage  garden,  and  shade  is  not  so  important 
if  we  plant  it  near  a stone  that  will  keep  its 
roots  cool  and  moist.  Our  common  Wood  Ane- 
mone is  known  to  all  who  know  flowers,  but 
there  is  a lovely  doulde-flowered  variety  of  it 
that  we  ought  to  grow,  and  still  more  impor- 
tant is  the  blue-flowered  kind,  A.  Robinsoniana. 
The  Apennine  Anemone,  too,  will  grow  almost 
anywhere,  and  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  race, 
not  only  in  the  garden,  but  among  Grass — that 
is  not  mown  too  early — it  lives  and  holds  its 
own,  flowering  regularly  each  spring.  It  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  when  its  sky-blue  flowers 


are  borne,  as  it  were,  on  the  points  of  fresh  green 
blades  of  Grass.  The  Pasque-flower  (A.  Pulsatilla) 
is  lovely  also,  holding  its  purple  flowers  aloft  in 
a setting  of  verdant  leaves,  and  defying  the 
chilly  fierce  blasts  that  sweep  over  them  in 
March  and  April.  All  these  Anemones  arespecies 
which,  in  a wild  state,  carpet  mountain  pastures 
and  upland  tVoods,  therefore  they  need  not  the 
slightest  coddling  in  gardens. 

Adonis  vernalis,  like  a great  Buttercup,  is 
very  good  in  deep,  light  soils,  and  few  plants  are 
prettier  than  this  when  bearing  its  large  golden 
cups  set  in  masses  of  finely-cut,  light-green 
leaves.  Arabis  albida  is  well  known,  because 
it  is  one  of  the  plants  that  almost  everybody 
grows,  and  hardly  less  popular  aretheAubrietias. 
They  give  no  trouble  in  their  culture,  but 
spread  into  tufts  and  become  sheets  of  blossom 
in  their  season.  Arenaria  balearica  is  one  of 
the  pigmy  alpines,  but  still  a precious  plant  for 
many  gardens.  It  grows  in  sun  or  shade,  but 
for  shaded  situations  I find  it  specially  valuable, 
as  there  it  covers  the  face  of  stones,  rocks,  or 
even  creeps  up  a perpendicular  wall,  and  veiling 
everything  that  it  encounters  on  its  onward 
course  with  a mantle  of  the  deepest  and  richest 
green,  and  its  appearance  is  further  enhanced 
when  studded  with  numerous  diminutive  white 
blossoms.  It  flowers  continuously  from  spring 
onwards.  The  great 

Campanula  family  has  among  its  dwarfer 
members  many  choice  alpines.  The  Tufted 
Harebell  (C.  caespitosa)  is  one  of  the  best.  I 
have  planted  it  in  heavy  soil  and  light  soil,  in 
the  gravel  of  the  walk,  in  sun  and  shade,  but 
under  all  conditions  and  aspects  it  is  the  same, 


growing  freely  and  flowering  abundantly  over 
several  months.  There  are  blue  and  white- 
flowered  varieties,  the  white  being  one  of  the 
purest,  loveliest,  easily-grown  alpines  that  any- 
one could  desire.  They  are  seen  at  their  best 
risiug  up  and  hanging  over  the  stone  edging  of 
the  border.  The  same  is  true  of  C.  pulla.  If 
we  coddle  it  in  pots  or  pans  in  frames  we  never 
see  its  full  beauty,  but  planted  out  it  spreads 
into  a little  colony  and  throws  up  a succession 
of  deep-blue  flowers,  each  one  elegantly  poised 
on  a slender  stem.  Other  species,  such  as  car- 
patica,  garganica,  and  turbinata,  are  good,  but 
more  vigorous  and  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves among  the  hardy  flowers  elsewhere. 
Cerastium  tomentosum  needs  no  praise,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  orthodox  edging  - plants.  It  is 
generally  too  abundant,  occupying  space  that 
might  be  adorned  with  a greater  variety  of 
choice  alpines. 

Convolvulus  mauritanicus  where  it  proves 
hard}7  is  very  good.  Upon  raised  borders,  or 
with  its  roots  deep  down  on  light  well-drained 
soil,  it  is  perennial,  and  each  year  throws  up  its 
shoots,  which  spread  about,  bearing  large,  light- 
blue  flowers.  The  Sea  Bindweed  (C.  Soldanella) 
is  a native  plant,  but  we  may  enjoy  its  beauty, 
which  is  of  a high  order  of  merit,  in  inland 
gardens  by  planting  it  along  the  edging  in  very 
light  sandy  soil.  Its  flowers  are  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Great  White  Bindweed,  but  of  a pale 
rosy-pink  colour.  Corydalis  lutea  we  know  and 
value  for  its  adaptability  to  adorn  rocky,  stony 
places  where  little  else  will  grow;  but  C.  nobilis 
is  indeed  a noble  species,  not  rampant  and  fast 
of  increase,  but  worthy  of  a choice  spot.  It 
grows  less  than  1 foot  high,  has  graceful  foliage 
and  rich  yellow  flowers.  Dracocephalum 


argunense  is  about  the  best  of  several  species 
because  of  its  continuous  blooming  ; from  early 
summer  to  late  autumn  there  are  flowers  upon 
it ; they  are  large,  blue,  and  somewhat  like 
those  of  a Salvia.  It  grows  about  1 foot  high. 

Gentian  ella  (Gentiana  acaulis)  is  very  popular 
in  gardens,  and  what  is  lovelier  than  to  look 
upon  a line  or  mass  of  it  (see  annexed  illus- 
tration) with  hundreds  of  deep-blue  flowers 
open  on  a sunny  April  day?  It  grows  freely 
in  all  but  the  poorest,  driest  soils,  and  by 
plantingit  in  several  aspects  its  seasonofblooming 
may  be  considerably  prolonged.  Iberis  semper  - 
virens,  the  Evergreen  Candytuft,  is  the  type  of  a 
useful  dwarf  plant  for  ornamental  edgings.  It 
doesnotgrowhigh,  it  flourishes  almost  anywhere, 
and  in  spring  is  a perfect  sheet  of  white.  Suc- 
ceeding it  we  have  I.  correasfolia  ; this  kind  is 
much  more  vigorous,  and  in  good  soil  makes 
immense  spreading  tufts  of  a welcome  evergreen 
character.  Its  flowers,  too,  are  white,  appear- 
ing in  great  profusion  during  May  and  June. 

Linaria  alpina  is  one  of  the  real  gems 
among  alpine  flowers.  It  belongs  to  the  Snap- 
dragon family,  but  we  may  not  at  first  recog- 
nise the  fact  by  reason  of  its  lowly  stature. 
It  forms  low,  dense  spreading  tuft3  of  silvery 
shoots  and  leaves,  and  then  throws  up  its 
flower-spikes,  which  bear  many  little  flowers  of 
a violet  shade,  with  two  large  distinct  orange 
marks  upon  them.  Usually  it  is  not  perennial ; 
but  this  is  no  drawback,  because  it  seeds  so 
readily  and  grows  so  freely  therefrom.  I sowed 
some  seeds  three  years  ago  on  a nursery 
border,  and  some  of  the  plants  were  left  there 
to  flower  and  seed.  It  has  been  plentiful  on  the 
spot  ever  since,  and  when  a few  plants  are 
wanted  to  transplant  elsewhere  they  can  always 
be  had.  It  would  be  a good  plan  to  scatter  a 
little  seed  each  year  between  the  stones  of  the 
edging,  and  let  the  plants  creep  out  on  to  the 
walk  ; then  when  in  flower  they  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  Three 

(Enotheras  from  America  must  be  included 
in  this  selection,  for  they  are  as  dwarf  as  most 
alpine  plants,  but  produce  blossoms  individu- 
ally as  large  and  showy  as  some  of  the  choice 
plants  from  the  tropics.  The  Missouri  Evening 
Primrose,  rambling  over  the  ground  or  upon  a 
rock  and  covered  with  flowers,  is  gorgeously 
beautiful.  It3  great  golden-yellow  flowers  are 
each  more  than  4 inches  in  diameter,  and  are  pro- 
duced over  a long  season.  The  plant  is  peren- 
nial, and  in  light,  warm  soils  grows  and 
flowers  freely  and  abundantly  in  the  open  bed 
or  border  away  from  rocks  and  stones.  CE.  mar- 
ginata  has  similar  great  blossoms,  but  they  are 
pure-white  in  colour,  passing  to  rose  as  they 
age.  It  emits  a very  sweet  scent  during  the 
evening,  and  is,  therefore,  just  the  plant  that 
we  should  have  beside  the  walks  to  greet  us 
with  its  pleasant  odours  during  our  evening 
rambles.  <E.  taraxacifolia  is  another  trailer, 
exceedingly  lovely  when  in  blossom,  its  flowers 
being  white,  changingto  pink.  It  isrnore  liable  to 
perish  during  winter,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seeds  much  more  freely  than  the  preceding  kinds, 
so  that  a stock  of  young  plants  can  be  kept 
without  much  trouble.  Phlox  reptans  is  a mite 
in  comparison  with  the  tall  kinds  of  the  border  ; 
but  ere  they  have  made  a fair  start  this  species 
has  hidden  the  ground,  or  rather  its  carpet  of 
leaves,  with  a mass  of  lovely  flowers.  They  are 
found  on  stems  about  4 inches  high,  and  are  of 
a rosy  colour.  P.  subulata  is  rightly  called  the 
Moss  Pink,  for  its  spreading  cushion  of  growth 
is  like  a tuft  of  Moss,  and  in  spring  is  a rosy 
sheet  of  colour. 

Plumbago  Larpext.e  is  a hardy  relative  of 
the  well-known  greenhouse  kind,  and  a valuable 
plant  too,  producing  its  deep,  dark,  rich-blue 
flowers  through  the  autumn  months  till  frosts 
appear.  Its  trailing  habit  renders  it  addition- 
allv  valuable  for  association  with  such  things 
as  are  here  enumerated.  Silene  alpestris  is 
another  gem,  dwarf,  compact  and  hardy  any- 
where, but  generally  perishing  when  elevated 
on  a rockery.  Plant  it  beside  a stone  upon 
level  ground  and  it  will  soon  make  a strong  tuft 
and  flower  abundantly.  Its  flowers  are  lovely, 
and  of  the  purest  whiteness.  S.  maritima  is  a 
British  species  ; but  the  double  variety  of  it  is 
well  worthy  of  good  culture. 

Thalictrums  are  indispensable  for  the  sake 
of  their  graceful,  Maiden-hair  Fern-like  foliage, 
and  the  different  sorts  of  Thyme  for  their 

leasant  fragrance.  Then  there  are  Sedums#and 

axifrages  almost  innumerable.  Many  other 


A bed  of  Gentianella  (Gentiana  acaulis)  in  flower. 
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tilings  might  lie  added  that  deserve  to  he 
included  in  this  notice,  but  the  selection  given 
above  is,  I think,  sufficient  for  the  present. 

A.  FT. 


,111. —Planting  Colchicums.  — These 
plants  (lower  in  the  autumn,  and  the  leaves  ap- 
| pear  iu  the  spring.  They  are  now  making 
their  growth,  and  should  uot  be  disturbed  until 
the  leaves  decay,  when  the  bulbs  may  be  taken 
up  and  planted  anywhere,  or  they  may  be  kept 
out  of  the  ground  for  some  time  before  planting  ; 
but  ( hey  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  make  some  growth.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  September,  and  iiave  been  named 
Autumn  Crocuses.  The  plant  is  a dangerous 
weed  in  some  districts  of  England  ; the  farmers 
spud  them  out  of  the  pasture-land  because  of 
l fie  leaves  being  injurious  to  cattle. — J.  D.  E. 

384.— A failure  In  Wallflower  culture.— 
Walnlowers  often  suffer  in  severe  winter.  They  do  beat 
j planted  in  hard  ground,  or  if,  after  planted,  the  ground 
[ was  well  trodden  between  the  plants  they  would  not  he  so 
j 1 1 role  to  injury.  The  Double  Wallflower  is  not  so  hardy  as 
j the  Single  one. — E.  H. 


CHOICE  FERNS. 

Gymnogrammas. 

These,  when  well  cultivated,  are  amongst  the 
finest  and  most  interesting  of  all  Ferns  usually 
grown  in  a warm  house.  Unlike  most  other 
members  of  the  family,  Gymnogrammas  require 
a comparatively  dry  atmosphere,  so  much  so 
that  they  will  succeed  well  where  nearly  all 
other  Ferns  would  fail  for  want  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  A stage  over  a goodly  number  of 
hot -water  pipes  (which  might  be  designated  a 
dry,  hot  place)  will  suit  these  Ferns  admirably. 
The  only  thiug  to  guard  against  is  that  of  lettiug 
them  get  dry  at  the  roots  ; of  this  they  are  most 
impatient.  They  should  not  be  syringed  over- 
head at  any  time,  as  not  only  does  this  disperse 
the  farinose  powder  upon  the  fronds,  but  it  also 
causes  damping.  When  this  latter  evil  takes 
place  in  a large,  dense  plant  it  is  a serious  draw- 
back, often  causing  the  loss  of  several  fronds. 
The  plants  require  but  little  shade  from  the 
bright  sun,  as  when  grown  fairly  well  exposed 
the  fronds  are  retained  in  much  better  condition, 
looking  better  also  from  the  fact  of  their  not 
being  so  much  drawn  up.  In 

Potting  them,  my  practice  is  to  always  ram 
the  soil  quite  firmly,  as  in  the  case  of  Cape 
Heaths.  Good  fibrous  peat  is  the  best  soil  to 
employ  for  these  Ferns ; only  for  the  strongest 
growers  would  I use  any  loam  if  I had  good  peat 
at  hand.  Some  charcoal  and  crocks  broken  fine 
are  a useful  addition.  When  proper  attention 
is  paid  to  soil  and  potting  they  will  continue  to 
thrive  for  a long  time  without  being  disturbed. 
It  is  thus  possible  to  obtain  good-sized  plants  in 
comparatively  small  pots,  which  for  decoration 
would  be  found  extremely  useful.  As  an  instance 
of  this  I would  note  only  one  kind  as  an  example  ; 
it  is  that  of  Gymnogramma  peruviana  argyro- 
phylla  (here  figured).  Of  this  Fern  capital 
plants  can  be  had  in  G-inch  pots  or  less.  This 
when  well  grown  is  always  attractive  as  well  as 
instinct ; in  fact,  there  is  nothing  amongst  tht* 
wide  range  of  either  Ferns  or  other  plants  at  all 
like  it  iu  appearance.  Gymnogrammas  are 
easily  raised  from  spores  ; where  a few  plants 
are  grown,  the  increase  in  a spontaneous  manner 
will  be  almost  or  quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
required  stock.  Seedlings,  I find,  vary  much  in 
character  at  times,  and  frequently  many  in- 
teresting variations  can  in  this  way  be  obtained. 
Many  of  the  improved  forms  now  found  in  col- 
lections have  been  thus  raised  of  late  years. 
These  young  plants  grow  surprisingly  fast,  and 
are  more  attractive  than  older  ones,  which  are 
by  reason  of  age  much  decreased  in  vigour. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  retain 
Old  or  large  plants  after  they  are  out  of 
condition  at  the  root,  a careful  reduction  of  the 
liall  may  be  made,  so  that  they  can  be  repotted 
ugiin  into  the  same-sized  pot.  In  doing  this  a 
lather  severe  thinning  out  of  the  fronds  should 
also  be  made  as  a corresponding  check.  Iu 
repotting  these,  and  others  also,  I prefer  to 
keep  the  crown  of  the  plant  fairly  well  up,  as  it 
tends  to  keep  the  plant  drier  in  that  particular 
ami  critical  part.  During  the  winter  season 
tiequent  attention  is  necessary  to  remove  any 
faded  or  decaying  fronds,  more  particularly  the 
! latter.  Drip,  too,  should  be  guarded  against  as 


much  as  syringing,  previously  alluded  to.  In 
a small  state  they  make  capital  table  plants,  the 
golden  forma  looking  well  in  either  silver  vases 
or  those  of  a blue  shade  ; the  silver  forms  also 
look  best  iu  those  of  the  latter  colour  or  even 
darker,  but  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  seen  to 
good  advantage  in  shades  of  terra-cotta.  In  a 
cut  state  the  fronds  are  very  serviceable  upon 
special  occasions,  but  should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  display  their  colour  to  good  advantage.  It 
cannot,  be  said  that  they  last  well  in  a cut  state  ; 
for  one  evening  or  two  even  I have  found  them 
extremely  useful  upon  the  dinner-table.  There 
are 

Several  varieties  all  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion ; the  following  are  selections  of  these — viz., 
G.  peruviana  argyrophylla,  the  finest  of  all  the 
silvery  varieties,  is  of  medium  growth,  but 
suffers  more  from  damp  than  most  kinds  ; G. 
tartarea,  another  silvery  kind,  is  of  much 
stronger  growth,  and  makes  a fine  specimen ; 
G.  pulchella  is  a very  compact  grower,  suffused 
with  powder  of  a very  pale-sulphury  shade  ; G. 
Wettenhalliana  is  a crested  form  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  a dwarfer  grower.  Of  the  golden 


Frond  of  a Silver  Fern  (Gymnogramma  peruviana 
argyroph)  11a). 


forms,  G.  chrysophylla  Laucheana  is  one  of  the 
finest ; this,  when  true  to  its  character,  has 
rather  short,  but  broader  fronds  than  many,  and 
makes  a splendid  specimen  ; there  is  also  a major 
form  of  this  variety.  G.  Parsoni  is  a crested 
variety  of  G.  chrysophylla,  and  makes  a very 
compact  plant.  G.  Pearcei  and  the  robusta  form 
are  both  fine  kinds  ; the  latter  has  a more  dense 
habit,  and  makes  a better  specimen  than  the 
type.  G.  decomposita,  a golden  variety,  with 
fronds  very  finely  divided,  is  a splendid  Fern. 
G.  schizophylla  and  the  gloriosa  variety  are  two 
of  the  most  elegant  growers  of  the  family  ; the 
last-named  is  a grand  basket  Fern,  having 
fronds  of  extra  length,  from  the  points  of  whicli 
issue  bulbils  forming  young  plants.  When  much 
pot-bound  I have  found  a weak  solution  of  Peru- 
vian guano  to  greatly  assist  these  Ferns.  P. 


307.— Treatment  of  a Maiden-hair  Fern.— 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Fern  in  question  has  suffered 
for  want  of  water  ; it  only  being  watered  once  a month,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  fronds  die  awav.  If  properly 
treated  it  should  keep  its  fronds  green  during  winter.  It 
should  be  watered  twice  a week  at  least.  — Finbtowx. 

Your  gardener  ought  to  know  better 

how  to  treat  this  plant  than  anyone  can  advise 


who  knows  nothing  of  it.  What  kind  is  it? 
Perhaps  it  is  Adiantum  pedaturn,  tiie  North 
American  Maiden-hair  Fern,  which  is  deciduous ; 
but  at  any  rate  with  any  heat  I should  think 
watering  it  once  a month  much  too  little  for  it. 
I cannot  answer  the  latter  portion  of  your  ques- 
tion, as  you  have  not  given  the  name  of  the 
species. — J.  J. 


MAIDEN  HAIR  FERNS  (ADIANTUMS). 

In  reply  to  “Fern-lover,”  “ J.  D.,”  and  “ Sur- 
reyite,”  these  are  generally  grown  because  their 
fronds  can  tie  turned  to  advantage  when  cut, 
and  I do  not  think  there  is  one  species  or  variety 
which  has  been  introduced  to  cultivation  whicli 
can  be  looked  upon  with  indifference.  The 
majority  are  easily  cultivated,  requiring  only 
good  drainage,  and  for  soil  a mixture  of  peat 
and  loam  made  sandy,  a liberal  amount  of  water, 
and  a moist  atmosphere  when  growing,  and 
moisture  sufficient  to  keep  the  plant  from  flag- 
ging at  all  seasons.  I will  name  several  of  the 
kinds  in  the  genus  which  are  in  cultivation, 
commencing  with  the  reniformc  group..  The 
first  is  A.  reniforme,  a charming  plant  for  a 
Wardian-case.  It  grows  in  the  Madeira  Isles. 
Then  we  have  A.  Parishi,  from  Burmah,  a 
miniature  form  of  the  above,  making  neat  little 
rosettes  of  fronds  ; and  a very  large  form,  A. 
asarifolium,  which  has  very  large  reniforme 
fronds.  It  comes  from  the  Mauritius.  In  the 
caudatum  group  we  have  some  very  elegant 
Ferns.  First,  there  is  the  old  and  well-known 
kind.  A.  lunulatum  which  has  along,  slender 
rachis  and  pinnate  fronds,  the  pinnae  being  half- 
moon-shaped. It  forms  young  plants  from  the 
ends  of  the  fronds,  which  should  be  rooted  in  a 
pot  at  once,  if  wanted.  A.  dolabriforme  is  some- 
times confounded  with  lunulatum,  and  I believe 
is  placed  synonymously  by  Hooker  and  Baker. 
A.  lunulatum  casts  off  its  fronds  and  lies  dormant 
through  the  winter,  whilst  A.  dolabriforme 
remains  evergreen.  I have  had  the  two  plants 
hanging  side  by  side  in  baskets  for  years,  the 
first-named  always  becoming  deciduous.  A. 
caudatum  is  a very  elegant  basket-plant,  the 
fronds  are  usually  about  a foot  in  length,  but 
1 have  seen  them  each  as  much  as  20  inches  long. 
The  colour  is  a pale-green  from  the  fine  hairs 
upon  the  pinnae  ; it  is  proliferous  at  the  points. 

A.  rhizophorum  grows  in  the  same  way  as 
A.  caudatum,  and  it  also  forms  an  elegant  plant 
for  a basket.  A.  Edgeworthi  is  another  very 
handsome  plant  in  a similar  manner — indeed, 
the  last  two  are  placed  under  caudatum  by  some 
authors,  but  they  are  still  distinct.  Then  in  the 
next  group  we  have  some  very  pretty  Ferns.  A. 
macrophyllum  is  a superb  plant,  having  stout,  jet 
black  stems  and  large  ovate  pinn;e,  which  in  some 
instances  overlap  each  other.  They  are  broadest 
at  the  base,  and  the  fertile  ones  are  slightly 
contracted.  The  length  of  the  frond  is  about 
12  inches  or  13  inches.  A variety  of  this  plant, 
called  A.  macrophyllum  bipinnatum,  has  cropped 
up,  both  it  and  the  normal  plant  have  the  young 
fronds  tinged  with  a lovely  shade  of  reddish- 
pink,  which  gradually  gives  way  to  a light- 
green  with  age.  A.  lucidum  : Th  s is  a rare 
Fern,  and  I have  not  seen  it  for  some  time. 
It  makes  pinnate  fronds  some  9 inches  or  a foot 
long,  the  pinnae  being  deep-olive-green.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  cultivate  ; it  requires  some 
limestone  in  the  soil,  I think.  A.  Wilsoni : 
This  plant  is,  I imagine,  a lover  of  limestone  ; 
it  is  peculiar  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  The 
fronds  attain  a foot  in  length,  colour,  deep-green, 
paler  beneath.  This  has  been  made  a member  of 
the  genus  Hewardia,  on  account  of  the  veins  be- 
coming netted.  It  is  a curious  plant  rather 
than  a beautiful.  A.  obliquum  is  a delicate 
kind,  somewhat  resembling  lucidum,  but  with 
broader  and  more  obtuse  pinnee.  A.  Kaulfusi 
grows  about  a foot  in  height.  A.  deltoideum 
is  a pretty  little  species,  which  was  introduced 
by  the  Messrs.  Rollisson  in  1878.  It  is  a 
very  distinct  plant,  producing  fronds  some 
G inches  in  length,  tufted,  the  pinnae  being 
deep-green.  The  next  group  contains  a few 
very  handsome  kinds,  of  which  A.  variant,  which 
has  fronds  about  18  inches  long,  bipinnate  in 
character.  A.  pulverulentum  is  another  beautiful 
Fern  which  used  to  be  somewhat  plentiful  in 
collections.  The  variety  rigidum  has  small 
fronds,  which  in  a young  state  are  suffused  with 
a bright  rosy-pink,  and  the  variety  teraphyllum 
has  likewise  small  fronds,  but  these  are  of  a rich 
green  throughout  all  their  stages.  J.  J. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CYRTOPODIUMS 

I am  asked  by  “ Win.  Smith  ” why  he  does  not 
succeed  in  tiowering  C.  Andersoni?  This 
Gyrtopodium  is  at  all  times  a shy  dowerer,  and 
I do  not  think  I have  seen  it  in  bloom  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  this  was  a plant  then 
under  my  charge,  which  had  been  in  the  collec- 
tion for  about  ten  years.  It  had  stout,  stem- 
like bulbs  some  5 feet  in  height,  the  distichous 
leaves  giving  it.  a very  distinctive  appearance. 
This  plant  passed  away  from  my  charge,  and 
1 do  not  think  I have  seen  this  Orchid  in 
dower  since,  so  that  it  is  quite  likely  “ W. 
S.”  has  not  yet  grown  it  strong  enough  to 
dower,  and  then,  if  it  is  not  finished  off  and 
ripened  well  when  it  has  grown  strongly, 
blossoms  do  not  appear.  I should  advise  my 
friend  to  set  the  plant  on  one  side,  treat  it  well, 
and  wait  patiently  until  it  has  become  strong 
enough  to  produce  flowers,  and  to  invest  in  some 
other  kinds  of  Cyrtopodiums  which  produce 
their  flowers  more  abundantly,  as,  for  instance,  the 
old  C.  punctatum,  which  I have  flowered  many 
years  in  succession,  when  the  plants  were  grown 
to  a good  size.  C.  St.  Legerianum  is  another 
free-flowering  plant,  being,  perhaps,  only  a 
variety  of  punctatum  ; but  it  produces  its 
branched  spikes  very  freely  in  the  early  spring 
months.  C.  cardiochilum  is  another  one  that 
dowers  very  freely.  They  are  all  Orchids  that 
require  plenty  of  root-room,  and  the  pots  must 
lie  well  drained,  as  they  need  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water  during  the  growing  season.  The 
soil  should  be  good  light  loam,  with  plenty  of 
fibre  in  it,  and  some  peat-fibre  and  sharp  silver 
sand.  Some  recommend  the  use  of  manure  with 
the  soil,  but  I do  not  like  it,  as  this  soon  washes 
away  and  leaves  the  roots  destitute  of  nourish- 
ment. When  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  which 
they  will  do  some  time  about  the  end  of  February, 
or  the  beginning  of  March,  they  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  warmest  spot  in  the  East  Indian 
house,  after  being  repotted  or  resurfaced,  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  the  former  will  be  the  best  if 
the  plant  again  goes  into  the  same  sized  pot. 
The  spike  shows  out  of  the  young  bulb  soon 
after  it  begins  to  grow,  and  finishes  up  and  pro- 
duces its  flowers  when  the  young  bulb  is  about 
half  developed.  After  the  active  growing  season 
is  over  they  may  be  removed  into  a lower  tem- 
perature— say  the  Cattleya-house — and  after  the 
plants  have  done  growing,  and  the  leaves  have 
fallcnoff  them,  the  water  supply  must  be  stopped, 
andtheymaybekeptdryat  the  root,  with  the  tem- 
perature ranging  from  about  55  degs.  to  58  degs. , 
and  in  a quite  dry  atmosphere.  Should  the 
plants  show  the  least  sign  of  shrivelling  a little 
water  at  the  root  is  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  suffering,  but  in  the 
summer  season  these  Cyrtopodiums  require  an 
abundant  supply  of  moisture  at  the  root  and  in 
the  atmosphere,  they  also  like  plenty  of  sunlight 
and  also  air,  but  in  admitting  the  latter  cold 
currents  of  it  must  be  avoided.  C.  Andersoni 
I do  not  recommend,  because  it  is  a very  large 
plant,  making  fleshy  bulbs  some  5 feet  or  6 feet 
in  height,  which  take  up  a considerable  space. 
Then  the  plant  is  a very  shy  flowerer,  but  if  a 
stove  can  be  given  it  then  grow  it,  for  it  makes 
a noble  specimen.  C.  cardiochilum  flowers 
when  the  bulbs  are  quite  small — say,  about  18 
inches  in  height — but  they  attain  to  some  3 feet, 
producing  aspike  of  about  3 feet  or  I feet  long,  with 
one  or  two  branches  at  the  base  of  the  raceme ; 
the  flowers  are  numerous,  some  2 inches  across, 
and  of  a rich  bright -yellow.  C.  punctatum 
grows  usually  about  2 feet  or  3 feet  in  height ; 
the  spike  much  longer,  branched,  bearing  many 
flowers,  yellow,  more  or  less  spotted  with  deep- 
chestnut,  and  having  many  bracts,  which  are 
large,  of  a greenish-yellow,  spotted  with 
chocolate.  C.  St.  Legerianum  is  a plant  of 
about  the  same  habit,  flowering  very  freely,  and 
it  is  very  showy,  and  either  of  these  I should 
advise  any  one  of  my  readers  to  grow  in  pre- 
ference to  Andersoni.  Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUMS  FROM  COLUMBIA. 

I am  asked  by  “An  Old  Subscriber  to  Garden- 
ing ” to  kindly  tell  him  what  he  shall  do  with 
some  Odontoglossums  which  he  has  just  received 
from  a friend  in  Columbia?  In  reply,  I say  set 
about  growing  them  on  well  at  once,  as  you 
have  received  them  in  good  time  to  allow  them 


to  make  excellent  progress.  The  enquirer  does 
not  say  what  kinds  his  consignment  consists 
of  ; but  I do  not  think  I shall  be  very  far  wrong 
in  supposing  them  to  be  O.  Alexandra,  0.  luteo- 
purpureum,  and  0.  Pcscatorei.  As  “ An  Old 
Subscriber  ” tells  me  in  another  part  of  his 
letter  they  are  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bogota,  do  not  break  them  up  into  too  small 
pieces,  but  trim  off’ all  the  old  and.  dead  roots,  and 
wash  the  old  bulbs  carefully.  Lay  them  after- 
wards upon  the  stage  of  a cool-house,  in  which 
a fair  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  is  main- 
tained, until  some  signs  of  their  starting  into 
growth  begin,  which  will  be  shortly  afterwards, 
when  they  must  be  potted,  giving  them  more 
moisture  as  the  growths  increase.  In  potting  I 
do  not  advise  the  use  of  pots  much  larger  than 
will  accommodate  each  one  of  the  fair-sized 
pieces  ; but  I do  not  advise  any  pots  to  be  used 
of  a less  size  than  5 inches  across.  These 
should  be  rather  more  than  half  full  of  broken 
clean  crocks,  and  upon  them  should  first  be 
placed  a layer  of  Sphagnum  Moss,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  soil  from  washing  down 
through  them  and  choking  them  up.  The  soil 
should  be  a mixture  of  half-and-half  good 
brown  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss, 
the  latter  to  be  picked  clean  from  Sedge 
and  Grasses,  and  to  be  chopped  up  into 
short  lengths,  as  it  can  then  be  got  to  mix  so 
much  better  with  the  peat-fibre.  The  plants 
should  each  be  set  upon  a slightly  elevated 
mound,  and  if  there  is  no  part  of  the  plant  to 
bury  in  the  soil  to  give  it  a hold,  it  must  be 
firmly  pinned  down  to  the  soil  with  pegs  to 
make  it  firm,  for  this  want  of  firmness  will 
cause  the  loss  of  many  roots,  and  a consequent 
falling  off  in  the  strength  of  the  plants.  Water 
must  be  given  in  small  quantities  until  the  roots 
have  taken  a pretty  good  hold  of  the  soil,  the 
latter  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  but  it 
should  be  kept  in  a nice  moist  condition,  and  at 
the  same  time,  too,  the  atmosphere  must  be 
kept  well  charged  with  moisture,  with  a tem- 
perature not  lower  than  about  50  degs.,  whilst 
the  utmost  warmth  necessary  in  the  day  at  this 
season  should  be  about  10  degs.  higher,  and  fresh 
air  must  be  allowed  to  circulate  through  the  house 
night  and  day.  A little  sunshine  is  admissible, 
and  the  shading  should  be  elevated  on  supports 
about  1 foot  above  the  glass,  which  not  only 
causes  the  house  to  keep  cooler,  but  it  gives 
more  light  to  the  plants.  This  system  of  shading 
should  lie  generally  adopted.  The  above  method 
of  treating  Odontoglossums  newly  imported  from 
their  native  country  should  also  suit  anyone 
having  plants  to  pot  or  repot,  and  it  will  also  do 
for  other  Orchids  from  the  same  locality. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  (ENANTHUM. 

“ Oscar  Fleming”  states  in  his  letter  that  “ I 
do  not  write  enough  about  these  beautiful  plants, 
but  perhaps  I do  not  like  them,”  and  he  asks 
me  to  name  the  most  beautiful  hybrid  that  has 
been  raised  ? By  this  question  he  at  once  lets 
out  the  secret  that  if  he  is  very  fond  of  them  he 
has  not  been  so  for  very  long,  or  he  would  have 
known  that  the  hybrid  Cypripediums  are  now 
so  numerous  that  it  is  not  possible  to  name  any 
one  kind  and  pronounce  it  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful one  which  has  been  raised.  There  are  so 
many  groups  to  divide  them  into  now,  including 
the  Sedeni  group,  the  Harrissianum  group,  the 
Crossianum  group,  the  Leeanum  group,  &c. , and 
each  group  contains  a superb  variety — perhaps 
one  that  may  be  reckoned  to  be  the  very  finest 
of  its  class  ; but  to  ask  one  to  name  the  best  one 
which  has  been  raised  is  simply  asking  for  an 
impossibility.  I have  named  a Cypripedium  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article  which,  with  its 
variety  superbuin,  cannot  fail  to  please  every- 
one ; and  if  “ O.  F.”  does  not  happen  to  be  in 
possession  of  either,  let  him  add  a nice  healty 
lant  of  each  to  his  collection,  and  when  he 
owers  them  he  will  not  fail,  I am  sure,  to  be 
delighted  with  them.  I never  yet  saw  any  per- 
son that  did  not  hail  C.  (Enanthum  with  delight. 
The  plant  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Seden  at  the 
nurseries  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  from 
whence  have  originated  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  garden  hybrids,  having  for  its 
parents  the  original  C.  Harrisiauum  of  Mr. 
Dominv  and  C.  insigne  Maulei.  This  cross  has 
produced  a plant  ot  dwarf  habit  with  faintly 
tesselated  leaves.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  of 
medium  size,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  pure-white, 
with  numerous  lines  of  purple  spots,  which  end 


some  distance  within  the  edge,  and  thus  it 
leaves  a broad  marginal  border  of  pure,  clear 
white  ; the  inferior  sepal  also  being  white, 
veined  slightly  with  green,  the  petals  aredeflexed, 
undulated  at  the  edges,  rich,  deep  claret  colour, 
with  a narrow  white  border,  and  the  pouch- 
like lip  is  of  the  same  bright  colour.  In  the 
variety  superbum  the  colours  are  richer  and 
deeper,  and  when  either  of  these  plants  are 
in  flower  the  eye  at  once  catches  upon  them, 
because  the  colours  are  so  varied,  bright 
and  beautiful.  Now  as  to  how  to  grow  this 
plant  so  as  always  to  have  it  looking  cheerful 
and  beautiful.  Do  not  select  too  large  pots,  and 
fill  them  about  half  full  of  crocks.  For  soil 
take  some  nice  brown  peat,  knock  out  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fine  soil,  and  mix  with 
this  some  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  Have  some 
sharp  sand  standing  by  your  side  during  the 
potting,  and  every  now  and  then  put  a dash  of 
this  into  the  soil.  Raise  the  plant  in  potting 
a little  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  afterwards 
place  it  in  the  warmest  house. 

Matt.  Bramble. 
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311.— Plants  for  an  aquarium.— The 

Selaginalla  and  Tradescantia  zebrina  would  not 
grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  the 
constant  changing  of  this  is  a mistake.  Probably 
the  sand  is  in  fault,  and  contains  the  germs  of 
the  “green,”  which  has  to  be  cleared  away. 
Try  sea-sand,  well  washed  (to  get  the  salt  out 
of  it),  or  coarse  silver-sand,  either  of  these  are 
clean  and  free  from  germs.  The  two  plants 
mentioned  above  grow  best  when  planted  in 
rockwork  round  the  edge  of  a sunken  aquarium, 
but  may  be  grown  in  small  baskets  hitched  on 
to  the  edge  (the  kind  of  basket  sold  for  sponges, 
with  hooks  to  fix  it  to  the  washstand,  do  well). 
Line  these  with  Moss  and  fill  them  with  small 
broken-up  bits  of  peat  and  silver-sand,  letting 
them  just  touch  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
be  kept  damp  by  syringing.  The  plants 
will  then  grow  horizontally,  and  soon  their 
long  sprays  will  fall  into  the  water,  and 
over  the  sides  of  the  basket  in  all  directions, 
looking  very  elegant.  They  can  be  detached  : 
when  it  is  necessary  to  turn  out  the  water,  but 
this  should  be  done  as  seldom  as  possible. 
With  sea  or  silver-sand  at  the  bottom  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  remove  most 
of  the  water  through  a syringe,  clean  the  sides 
of  the  glass,  and  syringe  in  fresh  water  again  ; : 
but  if  a fish  has  died,  or  any  bits  of  meat  have 
been  left  about,  it  is  best  to  change  the  water  , 
entirely.  Tradescantia  zebrina  can  be  procured 
from  almost  any  nurseryman.  Water-snails  do 
not  make  much  difference  in  the  clearness  of  the 
water,  and  a few  might  be  tried  ; but  they  may 
possibly  injure  the  plants  which  fall  into  the 
water,  and  should  be  carefully  watched  as  to 
this.  If  “ H.  N.”  decides  to  try  them  he  should 
have  only  one  or  two  at  a tune.  The  Lily  can 
be  planted  in  a basket  and  immersed  entirely , 
except  the  leaves.  Peat  and  sand  will  suit  it , 
and  these  are  cleaner  than  ordinary  soil.  If  it 
has  a pot,  however,  ordinary  soil  will  not  signify : 
it  should  be  covered  with  silver  sand  and  pressed 
down  tightly,  so  that  it  does  not  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  water.  It  is  well  to  have  two 
plants,  so  as  to  give  each  a turn  out  of  water 
occasionally. — J.  L.  R. 

314.— Orange-tree  in  a room  — “ Fleur- 

de-lys  ” has,  indeed,  been  unfortunate.  The 
Orange-tree  has,  no  doubt,  been  entirely 
neglected,  and  another  time  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a valuable  plant  moved  into  the  bed- 
room, if  there  is  no  reliable  person  in  the  house 
to  see  to  it.  It  may  not,  however,  be  dead,  and 
with  careful  handling  may  even  now  throw  out 
new  shoots.  It  must  not  be  repotted  at  pre- 
sent, but  the  surface-soil  may  be  carefully  re- 
moved to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so  (without 
iujuring  the  roots  or  touching  them),  and  a fresh 
compost  of  leaf-mould  and  silver- sand,  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  soot  (from  the  chimney)  tho- 
roughly mixed  with  it,  laid  on  in  place  of  the 
old  soil.  This  will  act  as  a gentle  stimulant, 
and  may  induce  any  roots  not  quite  dead  to 
make  a push  for  life.  M ater  must  only 
be  given  when  really  needed,  and  should 
then  be  lukewarm,  and  supplied  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  run  through  the  pot. 

If  too  much  water  is  given  it  will  rot  the  weak 
roots,  which  cannot  take  up  much  moisture  till 
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growth  has  started.  Syringing  the  head  would 
l>o  desirable,  and  the  sunny  window,  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  glass,  is  the  right  position  for  it, 
unless  it  could  be  placed  in  a hot  house  for  a few 
weeks,  or  given  bottom-heat.  If  it  recovers,  the 
foliage  should  be  constantly  sponged  with  a soft 
old  bit  of  sponge  and  clean,  luke-warm  water. 
Orange-leaves  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  brown 
scale,  a pest  which  destroys  them  very  soon  if 
not  eradicated  ; it  can  be  seen  at  the  under  ribs 
of  the  leaf,  clinging  tightly  on,  and  needs  quite 
a rub  to  get  it  off.  Green-fly,  too,  attacks  the 
young  shoots  of  a weak  Orange-tree  ; it  is  best 
cleaned  by  syringing  with  soapy  water,  or  may 
be  dislodged  with  a wet  paint-brush.  The 
fresh  shoots  are  so  extremely  brittle  that  they 
will  not  stand  sponging,  and  can  only  be  dealt 
with  in  this  way. — J.  L.  R. 


BUTTON-HOLE  BOUQUETS. 

In  reply  to  “B.,”  “ H.  J.,”and  “T.,”  bouquets 
for  gentlemen’s  button-holes  can  scarcely  be  too 
simple  and  compact,  but  there  must  be  no 
crowding.  As  a rule,  a single  flower  or  bud, 
such  as  a Rose,  small  Camellia,  Carnation,  &c. , 
simply  backed  up  with  a bit  of  its  own  foliage, 
and  a scrap  or  two  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  is  all 
that  is  required.  A very  nice  backing  for  a 
small  truss  of  Pelargonium,  Bouvardia, 

&c.,  is  a leaf  of  the  Common  Oak-leaf  or 
Pheasant’s-foot  Pelargonium,  and  those 
who  have  many  button-holes  to  make 
should  always  keep  a good  stock  of  healthy 
plants  in  hand  to  pick  from.  For  this 
purpose  they  should  be  grown  either 
planted  out  (outside  in  summer  and  under- 
glass  in  winter),  or  else  in  large  pots  and 
be  well  fed.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  the 
flower,  &c.,  to  sit  well,  and  with  every 
leaf  of  Fern,  &c.,  just  in  its  right  place. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  often 
advisable,  if  not  actually  necessary,  to 
mount  the  flowers,  &c. , on  short  bits  of 
soft  iron-wires  so  that  they  can  be  bent  to 
any  desired  position,  as  is  generally  done 
in  the  case  of  a market-made  button-hole, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration. 


BERRIED  SOLANUMS  FOR  TABLE 
DECORATION. 

TlllSSJf  pretty  little  plants,  which  have  done 
duty  up  to  now  on  our  tables,  looking  very  bright 
with  scarlet  berries,  are  now  very  shabby  and 
losing  their  leaves,  as  well  as  their  berries,  where 
grown  in  rooms.  They  should  now  be  kept  quite 
moist,  and  when  growing  again  all  the  weak 
wood  can  be  cut  out  with  advantage  and  the 
stronger  branches  shortened  back  to  about 
3 inches  in  length.  They  should  then  be  put 
into  a closer,  damper  air  than  before.  A cool 
greenhouse  will  suit  them  until  they  have  made 
their  fresh  shoots.  When  these  are  each  1 inch  or 
2 inches  long  repot  the  plants,  giving  rather  a 
liberal  shift,  good  drainage,  and  rich,  light  soil. 
The  plants  in  May  should  be  plunged  in  ashes 
out-of-doors  in  a sunny  spot,  and  must  be  kept 
watered  through  the  summer,  when  they  should 
set  plenty  of  berries  for  next  season.  Syringing 
occasionally  will  refresh  the  plants  in  hot 
weather,  and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come blighted,  which  will  be  the  ease  if  they 
are  short  of  water.  At  the  end  of  September 
they  should  be  housed  in  a sunny  window  or 
greenhouse,  and  a soft  bit  of  sponge  used  often 
during  the  winter  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and 
all  green-fly  away.  The  berries  should  last  on 


295.— Ferns  under  a hand-glass. 

— It  is  doubtful  whether  these  Ferns  will  do 
well  inside  a painted  window,  but  possibly 
they  may  if  the  colouring  be  very  slight. 

The  best  kinds  for  growing  under  a bell- 
glass  are  the  Filmy  Ferns,  which  rejoice  in 
a very  damp  atmosphere,  and  of  these  the 
Killarney  Fern  (Trichomanes  radicans) 
and  Trichomanes  reniforme  are  two  of  the 
best.  The  Hymenophyllums  are  much 
smaller  ; if  the  hand-glass  be  a little  one 
they  will  suit  better  than  the  Trichomanes. 

Some  of  the  Selaginellas  look  well  in  a 
hand-glass,  and  are  easy  to  grow,  S.  hor- 
tensis,  S.  helvetica,  and  8.  Poulteri  being- 
suitable  kinds,  all  of  which  can  be  had 
from  a regular  Fern-grower.  The  pan 
should  be  drained  with  crocks  and  ashes, 
covered  with  a layer  of  clean  Moss,  sprinkled 
with  soot  (to  exclude  insects),  then  small  bits  of 
peat,  pulled  to  pieces  by  hand,  mixed  with  pure 
leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand.  Small  bits  of  sand- 
stone, the  size  of  a marble,  are  useful  to  mix 
with  the  soil,  and  the  whole  must  be  kept  damp 
by  standing  it  in  another  pan  or  plate  of  water 
so  as  to  avoid  disturbance  or  watering  over  the 
fronds  The  water  in  the  outer  pan  should  only 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  other,  not  soak  through 
the  whole  If  large  drops  of  water  accumulate 
on  the  glass,  take  it  off  and  wipe  it  before 
returning  it,  but  the  air  inside  should  be  always 
a little  moist,  for  these  “Filmies  ” will  not  stand 
a dry  atmosphere.  If  they  need  water  it  is  best 
to  supply  it  round  the  edge  of  the  bell-siass 

toRost  taTeht  °lff’  ?d  they  must  n°t  be  exposed 
. tr?8t;  T.be  Plants  may  be  some  time  in  start- 
mg^but  will  eventually  grow  more  rapidly.— 

_ . Tlle  k®st  plant  you  can  have  for  the 

position  named  are  the  Killarney  Fern  (Tricho 
manes  radicans)  and  Todea  superba.  As  to 
their  management,  drain  well  and  put  in  a 
good  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  peat  In  the 
case  of  the  Trichomanes  put  a few  good  sized 
blocks  of  sandstone  for  it  to  creep  oven  The 
Todea  superba  can  be  planted  in  the  soil  without 
the  sandstone.  Water  them  well  in  and  shut 
them  up.  Do  not  give  them  much  air.— J.  J. 


A market  button-hole  bouquet. 

a healthy  plant  for  some  months,  but  thos< 
bought  at  the  door  are  apt  to  drop  their  berrie: 
very  quickly  from  the  change  of  atmosphere  anc 
treatment.  It  is,  therefore,  very  desirable  t< 
have  home-grown  plants  of  the  berried  Solanun 
for  decorative  purposes.  J.  L.  R. 

300.— Town  window  gardening.— 

The  aspect  of  the  balcony  is  much  in  its  favour 
for  the  morning  sun  is  invaluable  for  flowering 
plants,  while  the  afternoon  sun  is  very  trying 
in  such  a position,  where  they  are  fully  exposec 
to  it.  As  the  balcony  is  narrow  for  its  length 
it  will  not  take  high  boxes  for  Creepers,  excepl 
at  the  end  ; these  may  be  made  three-cornered 
to  fit  into  the  corners  near  the  house,  and  should 
be  well  drained  (having  holes  in  the  sides  neai 
the  bottom)  with  crocks  and  cinders,  and  filled 
with  rich,  light  compost,  such  as  may  be  boughf 
ready  prepared  at  a reliable  nurseryman’s.  Ir 
each  box  may  be  planted  a common  Virginia! 
Creeper,  and  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  a Clematis 
montana,  a White  Jasmine,  and  also  some 
quick-growing  annual,  such  as  Tropaeolum 
canariense,  Scarlet  Tropaaolum  (Firefly), 
Maurandya  Barclayana  (purple),  Eccremo- 
carpus  scaber,  Pink  Lophospermum,  or 
even  the  common  Nasturtium,  as  the  other 
Creepers  will  take  a year  to  make  a good  start. 
These  Creepers  should  be  carefully  trained  both 


on  the  house  (on  wires  or  strings)  and  on  the 
ironwork  of  the  balcony,  and  if  well  supplied 
with  water  and  liquid-manure,  they  will  grow 
round  tho  corner  towards  the  front,  and  reach  a 
considerable  distance.  When  the  annuals  are 
removed  after  flowering,  a rich  top-dressing  of 
old  stable-litter,  covered  with  fine  soil,  should 
be  given  to  the  permanent  Creepers  to  protect 
them  in  winter  and  nourish  them  for  their  start 
next  spring.  Low  boxes,  each  about  18  inches 
in  length  and  10  inches  across,  may  be  used  at 
intervals  to  grow  Mignonette  in  for  its  delicious 
scent,  with  Ivy-leaved  “Geraniums,”  Blue 
Lobelia,  and  Golden  Moneywort  on  the  outer 
side,  all  of  which  will  trail  down  through  the 
ironwork  and  over  the  boxes  in  lovely  profusion. 
A box  of  Annual  Creepers,  as  above  mentioned, 
can  be  placed  alternately  with  these,  and  the 
plants  can  be  trained  on  the  ironwork  to  meet 
those  which  grow  in  the  large  end  boxes. 
Young  plants  and  seedlings  of  these  trailing  and 
creeping  plants  can  be  bought  and  placed  in 
position  at  the  end  of  May.  Mignonette  and 
Nasturtiums,  with  Canary  Creeper  (Tropeeolum 
canariense),  may  be  sown  at  once.  In  turning 
the  plants  out  of  their  pots  to  plant  them 
remove  the  drainage,  and  carefully  spread  the 
lower  roots  without  too  much  disturbance,  make 
a sufficient  hole  in  the  soil,  plant  firmly,  press- 
ing the  soil  round  the  plant,  and  water  abun- 
dantly. So  much  depends  on  good  planting 
that  these  details  must  not  be  neglected.  Room 
should  be  left  between  the  boxes  for  groups  of 
pot  plants,  which  can  be  changed  when  they  go 
out  of  bloom.  Tuberous  Begonias,  Pelargo- 
niums, Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Myrtles,  and, 
later  on,  Victoria  Asters  and  Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  with  a host  of  other 
plants  sold  in  the  streets  during  summer, 
may  be  made  to  give  a brilliant  effect,  if 
the  pots  are  covered  with  Moss,  between 
them,  and  the  sun  especially  (as  it  bakes  their 
tender  thread-like  roots  clinging  to  the  pot), 
and  they  are  well  watered,  liquid-manure  or 
soot-water  being  given  twice  a week.  This  is 
made  by  brushing  down  a little  soot  from  a 
chimney,  putting  it  into  a coarse  canvas  bag,  and 
dropping  it  into  a pan  of  water,  which  can  be 
filled  up  as  used,  the  water  surrounding  the  bag 
of  soot  being  sufficiently  impregnated  with 
manurial  qualities.  If  chemical  liquid-manures 
are  used  it  must  be  with  great  caution,  as  an 
overdose  may  kill  the  plant.  Soot-water  is  the 
best  for  ordinary  work,  and  has  no  foul  smell— a 
great  advantage  in  window  gardening.  Groups 
of  foliage  plants  may  be  grown,  if  preferred,  and 
will  last  longer  in  good  order  than  the  flowers. 
Zea  japonica  (Striped  Maize),  Ricinus  Gibsoni 
(Bronze-leaved  Castor-oil),  Palms,  Cannas,  Aca- 
cias, and  Dractenas,  with  Ferns  in  front,  make 
a handsome  group.  Sedum  carneum,  too,  with 
bright-pink  tips,  looks  well  amongst  the  Ferns. 
A handsome  group  of  these  opposite  the  window 
would  look  well,  or  they  can  be  mixed  with 
flowering  plants  with  admirable  effect.  With 
good  taste  in  grouping,  many  various  plans  may 
be  tried  during  the  summer,  and  as  variety  is 
always  charming,  this  is  better  than  a hard 
and  fast  rule  of  arrangement.  The  care  of  the 
balcony  is  a most  enjoyable  employment  for  a 
lady,  who  should  water  the  whole  of  the  plants 
thoroughly  every  evening  with  a rosed  pot 
(avoiding  delicate  blossoms),  and  give  the  plants 
a further  ample  supply  of  water  (or  soot  water) 
every  fine  morning  as  well,  re-arranging,  remov 
ing  failing  leaves,  trimming  Creepers,  and 
putting  everything  into  perfect  order  at  the 
same  time.  Plants  suspended  (so  to  speak)  in 
the  air  need  more  water  than  others,  and 
especially  enjoy  the  cool,  damp  air  of  the  even- 
ing, given  by  soaking  the  surrounding  Moss  and 
soil  with  water  from  a rosed  pot. — J.  L.  R. 

“ Gardening  Illustrated  ” Monthly  Parts.— 

Price  5 d. ; post  free,  8 d. 

“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— This  journal 

is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form,  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved , 'and  it  is  most  suitable  far 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price , 1 8.  6d. ; post  free , Is.  9 d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  oj 
The  Gabden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1890,  thirty * 
tight  vols.,  price,  cloth , £ 28  43. 

“Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards oj  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dec.  Fourth  and 
Popular  Edition,  Is. ; post  free,  Is.  3d. 

“The  Garden  Annual”  for  1892.— Contains 
Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticidtural  Trade 
corrected  up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and 
Cowntry  Seats  ( containing  over  9,000)  have  been  very  carefully 
and  extensively  revised , and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete 
ever  published.  Price  Is. ; by  post,  Is.  3d. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

dtJLtURE  OF  BOUVARDIAS. 
Notwithstanding  their  general  merits,  Bouvar- 
dias  are  not  grown  so  extensively  by  amateurs 
as  one  would  think  they  were.  For  some  years 
I have  taken  a special  interest  in  amateurs’ 
gardens  and  their  various  methods  of  culture, 
but  I am  bound  to  admit  very  few  of  that  class 
of  cultivator  grow  Bouvardias.  Were  they  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  or  did  not  produce  good  results 
in  the  way  of  flowers,  one  could  understand 
amateurs  not  growing  these  plants  ; but  such  is 
not  the  case.  They  are  simple  in  culture,  and, 
given  proper  treatment,  will  flower  profusely 
from  October  till  March — a fact  which  should 
warrant  them  a place  in  every  greenhouse.  The 
chief  desideratum  to  get  Bouvardias  to  bloom 
well  during  the  winter  is  a moderately-warm, 
but  well-ventilated  and  dry  greenhouse.  The 
temperature  should  vary  from  45  degs.  to 
55  (legs. , according  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
outside,  and  the  atmosphere,  as  has  been  said, 
should  be  thoroughly  dry  ; a moist,  stuffy  at- 
mosphere will  soon  ruin  the  flowers.  In  summer 
the  plants  may  be  grown  in  a cold  frame,  or 
even  planted  out  in  the  open  garden,  a plan 
largely  practised  by  some  growers.  When  this 
is  done,  however,  the  plants  require  lifting  early 
in  the  autumn,  before  frosts  set  in,  and  re- 
potting, and  if  not  very  carefully  done  many  of 
the  leaves  will  drop  off.  It  is  best,  therefore,  for 
amateurs  to  grow  their  plants  in  pots  during  the 
summer  ; but  if  they  have  no  frame  conveni- 
ences, the  plants  may  be  stood  in  a sunny 
position  outdoors  in  the  same  manner  as 
Chrysanthemums.  Several  pinchings-in  will 
be  necessary  through  the  summer  in 
order  to  promote  a busy  growth,  and  it  is  as 
well  to  remove  any  flowers  that  may  appear. 
Continue  this  practice  until  the  end  of  August, 
when  allow  all  the  shoots  to  grow  and  flower  at 
will.  When  finished  flowering  in  the  spring,  as 
most  Bouvardias  will  now  soon  do,  the  plants 
should  be  given  a brief  rest  by  withholding 
water  a little,  applying  only  sufficient  to  keep 
the  soil  just  moist.  After  a fortnight  or  so  of 
this  treatment,  cut  theplants  back  and  place  them 
in  a rather  brisk  heat,  giving  a good  syringing 
overhead  twice  a day.  Do  not  water  much  at 
the  root  until  new  growth  has  commenced, 
when  be  more  liberal  in  the  supply.  Repotting 
may  take  place  at  this  stage,  and  if  it  is 
desirable  to  increase  the  stock  by  propagation 
a few  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  small 
pots  filled  with  sandy  soil  and  leaf-mould  and 
placed  in  a propagator  or  warm  frame.  If  kept 
close  and  sprinkled  occasionally  these  will  soon 
root,  when  they  may  be  put  into  small  pots 
singly,  and  grown  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
old  plants.  Both  should  be  kept  under  glass 
until  June,  and  then,  as  beforeadvised,  they  may 
be  removed  to  a sunny  position  outdoors.  There 
are  now  many  single  and  double  varieties,  but 
for  general  purposes  I regard  the  former  as  being 
the  most  useful.  The  well  known  Vreelandi  is 
a capital  white  kind,  and  Dazzler  is  a very  fine 
scarlet.  Of  a good  salmon-pink  colour  Mrs. 
Green  finds  favour  with  some,  and  President 
Cleveland,  rich  crimson-scarlet,  with  others. 
Those  who  prefer  the  double  varieties  will  find 
President  Garfield  (pink)  and  Alfred  Neuner 
(white)  as  good  as  any,  though  these,  according  to 
my  experience,  are  scarcely  so  free  in  producing 
flowers  as  the  single  kinds.  C. 


NEGLECTED  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Leschenaultia  biloba. 

I am  asked  by  “ H.  B.”  to  tell  him  how  to 
manage  this  plant  ? It  produces  beautiful  flowers 
of  a rich  pure-blue,  so  taking  to  the  eye  that  I 
have  great  hopes  that  it  will  be  the  means  of 
restoring  the  family  again  to  that  prominence 
which  it  used  to  occupy.  “ H.  B.”  is  living  in 
Hants,  and  says  he  procured  the  plant  in 
Brighton  last  year  in  bloom.  In  the  young  state 
these  plants  require  all  the  air  that  it  is  possible 
to  give  them  in  the  summer  months,  and  in  the 
winter  also  they  need  to  be  grown  near  to 
the  glass,  and  in  a well-ventilated  atmosphere. 
The  shoots  should  be  dusted  over  with  sulphur 
to  prevent  the  attacks  of  mildew.  Leschenaul- 
tias  are  somewhat  Heath-like,  but  with  softer 
leaves  of  a rich-green.  The  roots,  too,  are  deli- 
cate, so  that  they  cannot  withstand  rough  treat- 
ment. The  soil  should  consist  of  good  fibrous 


peat,  well  beaten  and  chopped  up,  to  which  may 
be  added  a small  portion  of  good  light  turfy 
loam,  made  very  sandy.  Careful  attention  to  the 
watering  also  appears  to  be  one  of  the  chief  means 
of  success  in  rearing  them,  their  roots  being  very 
tender,  and  they  cannot  stand  any  neglect  in 
this  way  ; therefore,  water  well  and  sufficiently 
whenever  they  begin  to  get  dry.  They  are 
plants  which  do  not  like  frequent  shifts.  Beside 
this  blue-flowered  kind  there  is  also  L.  formosa, 
with  rich  deep  orange -scarlet  flowers,  and 
another,  L.  splendens,  having  bright  reddish- 
scarlet  flowers.  All  are  extremely  beautiful. 

J.  J. 


385.— Plants  in  a cold  greenhouse.— 

Let  the  Roses  flower  before  anything  is  done  to 
them.  If  the  growth  is  then  unruly  you  can 
cut  away  some  of  the  oldest  of  it  to  make  room 
for  any  young  shoots  that  may  be  made  during 
the  summer  and  autumn.  You  had  better  root 
out  the  old  Heliotropes  and  put  in  young  plants 
at  once,  after  taking  away  some  of  the  old  soil 
and  putting  in  some  fresh.  The  Arum  Lilies 
and  Spinea  should  be  planted  out  in  the  open 
air  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  potted  up 
again  in  the  autumn.  No  doubt  the  other  plant 
you  refer  to  is  the  Tradescantia  zebrina.  If  so, 
it  is  not  hardy. — J.  C.  C. 

387.— Camellias  dropping  their  buds. 

— This  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  cause  of  failure,  seeing 
that  the  treatment  has  been  quite  right,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  given.  If  the  roots 
have  not  been  allowed  to  suffer  for  the  want 
of  water,  which  is  a fruitful  source  of  bud- 
dropping, it  is  very  plain  that  the  fault  lies  in 
the  treatment  at  the  time  the  plants  are  taken 
under  glass  in  the  autumn.  The  change  has 
been  too  violent,  and  the  plants  resent  it  by 
dropping  their  buds.  When  first  taken  under 
glass  the  house  should  not  be  closed  at  night  for 
a week,  and  during  that  time  it  should  be  freely 
ventilated  during  the  day.  I advise  “ D.  0/’ 
to  keep  the  plants — or  a part  of  the  number — in 
the  greenhouse  altogether  for  a year  or  two,  and 
see  what  effect  that  has  on  their  behaviour.  If 
this  is  done  the  plants  should  be  placed  at  the 
coolest  end  of  the  house,  and  a thick  shade 
should  be  put  on  the  glass.  I may  tell  “ D.  0.” 
that  Camellias  do  not  like  frequent  changes  in 
the  conditions  surrounding  them.  They  par- 
ticularly resent  it  when  it  is  from  a moist  at- 
mosphere to  a dry  one,  or  from  drought  at  the 
roots  to  watering  to  the  saturation  point. — 
J.  C.  C. 

362.— Raising  Begonias  from  seed.— 

I raised  several  hundred  seedlings  this  season, 
and  as  far  as  I can  remember  the  young  plants 
appeared  in  about  two  weeks  after  sowing  ; the 
seeds  were  sown  late  in  January,  and  the  young 
plants  are  now  pushing  on  rapidly.  They  have 
not  only  been  pricked  out  into  other  pots,  but 
some  of  them  are  ready  to  be  planted  singly  in 
small  pots.  Seeds  sown  on  February  18th  in  a 
heat  of  60  degs.  to  70  degs.  ought  to  have  vege- 
tated long  ago.  Probably  it  was  bad,  or  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  have  been  killed  after 
sowing. — J.  D.  E. 

351.— Treatment  of  Erica  hyemalis. 

— Prune  the  Erica  into  shape  now  by  shortening 
back  all  long  shoots  to  within  a few  inches  of  the 
place  the  plant  was  cut  back  to  last  year. 
Prick  off  all  faded  flowers  and  seed-pods,  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  growth  has  fairly  started,  if  it 
requires  more  root  room  give  it  a moderate  shift, 
or  say  move  into  a pot  one  and  a-half  inches 
larger,  using  the  best  peat  and  sand,  and  ram- 
ming the  soil  in  firmly.  When  the  growth  is 
getting  a little  firm  set  the  plants  outside  on  a 
coal-ash  bed  and  water  carefully. — E.  H. 

By  the  time  these  plants  are  out  of  bloom 

they  have  generally  filled  the  pots  full  of  roots 
aud  require  repotting  ; but  the  sooner  after  the 
flowers  fade  the  young  flowering  growths  are  cut 
back  the  better.  When  the  plants  have  made 
a little  growth  they  should  be  repotted,  using 
good  sandy  peat  with  ample  drainage.  When 
well  established  and  in  free  growth  these  plants 
are  best  out-of  doors,  and  require  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  water  every  day.— J.  D.  E. 

285.— White  Azalea  not  flowering.— 

The  reason  Azaleas  do  not  flower  is  all  owing  to 
their  not  being  well  looked  after  as  they  pass 
out  of  bloom.  When  all  the  flowers  and  seed- 
pods  are  removed  theplants  make  their  growth, 


and  if  they  need  to  be  repotted  this  should  be 
seen  to  at  that  time.  Repot  the  plants  in  good 
fibrous  peat,  with  free  drainage.  The  plants  at 
this  time  grow  very  freely  in  a warm,  moist  at- 
mosphere, and  should  be  freely  supplied  with 
water,  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and  shut  up 
the  house  where  they  are  growing  early  in  the 
afternoon.  When  growth  is  made  the  flower- 
buds  will  set  for  next  season,  and  if  the  buds  are 
not  formed  early  in  the  autumn  they  will  not 
form  at  all.  Admit  air  more  freely  after  the 
buds  are  set,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  place  the 
plants  in  an  open  position  out-of-doors  ; they  \ 
may  remain  there  about  six  weeks  or  so,  and  j 
should  be  grown  in  an  airy  greenhouse  in  winter. 
They  require  to  be  vigorously  syringed  twice 
daily  in  hot  weather  in  summer  to  keep  them  ! 
free  from  red- spider. — J.  D.  E. 

347.— Herbaceous  Calceolarias.— The 

size  of  the  pots  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  plants.  Nice  little  plants  full 
of  blossom  may  be  grown  in  6-inch  pots,  but 
large  specimens  will  require  8-inch  pots,  and  I 
have  had  them  in  10-inch  pots ; but  for  all 
practical  purposes  8-inch  pots  are  large  enough. 
Calceolarias  do  not  require  potting  so  firmly  as 
most  plants  do,  and  the  soil  should  be  richer 
and  lighter  than  is  used  for  “Geraniums”  or 
Fuchsias.  About  half  of  the  soil  may  be  rough 
turfy-loam  and  the  remainder  two  old  cow- 
manure  and  leaf-mould,  with  a liberal  amount 
of  sand  to  ensure  porosity.  The  drainage  also 
must  be  free,  as,  although  Calceolarias  are 
moisture-loving  subjects,  there  must  be  no  stag- 
nation. They  must  be  grown  in  the  shade  now. 

A north  house  will  suit  them  admirablv. — 

E.  H. 

These  are  easily  grown  plants,  of  a com- 
paratively hardy  character.  They  are  raised 
annually  from  seeds  sown  in  May  or  June.  The 
seeds  are  very  small  indeed,  but  they  usually 
vegetate  freely  if  sown  in  pots  or  pans  and  just 
covered  with  very  fine  sandy  soil.  The  young 
plants  are  pricked  out  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled,  and  they  may  be  grown  in  ordinary 
garden-frames,  in  a comparatively  shady  place, 
from  the  time  the  seeds  are  sown  until  October. 
They  will  be  large  enough  to  be  planted  into 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower  in  Decem- 
ber. I grow  mine  into  good  large  specimens, 
and  they  require  the  flower-pots  to  be  from 
8 inches  to  9 inches  in  diameter  inside  measure. 
The  best  potting  soil  is  four-parts  loam,  one 
leaf-mould,  and  one  decayed  manure. — J.  D.  E. 

379.  — Calceolarias  dying  off  in  a 

frame. — The  failure  is,  I think,  caused  by  one 
of  two  things — the  soil  is  too  damp  during  the 
winter,  or  the  cuttings  are  too  hard  when  they 
are  put  in.  I think  it  is  the  latter  which  has 
caused  the  trouble.  When  the  growth  is  too 
hard  when  made  into  cuttings  the  latter  take  a 
long  while  to  make  roots,  and  sometimes  do  not 
make  any  at  all.  Yet  in  that  condition  they  will 
remain  in  a comparatively  green  state,  and  be 
apparently  all  right  until  the  approach  of  spring, 
when  they  die  away.  Another  season  take 
vour  cuttings  a little  earlier,  and  select  the  tops 
of  the  side  shoots  in  preference  to  those  in  the 
centre  of  the  plant.— C.  C. 

Yes,  these  plants  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Sometimes  I have  put  two  hundred  cuttings  in  a 
frame  one  autumn  and  taken  up  the  whole  of 
them  as  fine  plants  : in  the  spring  and  the  next 
winter,  in  the  same  frame,  every  plant  has  gone 
off.  I do  not  put  my  Calceolarias  into  frames 
now,  but  cover  the  cuttings  over  with  hand- 
lights  ; but  this  winter  they  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  damp  and  fog  even  thus 
treated,  though,  as  a rule,  they  generally  suc- 
ceed well  in  such  a position.  Calceolarias  will 
stand  a lot  of  cold,  but  they  do  not  like  foggy 
weather. — A.  G.  Bctler. 

381.  — Planting  out  Palms,  Tree-  , 
Perns,  &C.  — Looking  at  the  permanent 
character  of  the  work  you  are  about  to  under- 
take it  is  necessary  that  suitable  preparations 
should  be  made  by  having  the  border  sufficiently 
deep,  seouring  proper  drainage,  and  preparing  a 
suitable  compost  for  the  roots.  With  regard  to 
the  depth  of  the  border,  there  must  be  6 inches 
of  carefully-packed  drainage  in  the  bottom,  and 
a drain  connected  with  it.  The  depth  of  soil 
need  not  be  more  than  what  it  now  is  in  the 
deepest  tub,  as  the  space  between  the  plants 
after  they  are  set  out  will  furnish  all  the  addi- 
tional root  space  they  will  require.  For  a com- 
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post  get  one-third  rough  petit  ana  the  remainder 
equal  parts  of  partially-rotted  turf  from  a 
jiftstiiro  and  goocl  fibrdiis  loam,  with  a liberal 
sprinkling  df  c'darse  grit.  Seaforthia  elegans 
Should  be  a central  plant,  and  Latania  Ddrboniea 
hear  the  outside.  Four  useful  td bribers  for 
furnishing  tho  pillars  will  bo  found  in  the 
following : Fluinbago  capeusis  and  the  white 
Variety  of  the  same  name,  Habrothamnus  ele- 
gans and  a Kennedya;  I should,  however,  pre 
fer  a distinct  coloured  Clematis  for  each  pillar  ; 
illy  otioiee  of  these  wotfld  be  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, double-white,  sweet-scented  j Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  violet-purple  ; William  Bennett, 
deep-lavender,  and  Star  of  India,  reddish-plum. 

— J.  C.  C. 


.3,83.—  Ants  and  woodlice  in  a frame. 

■ -To  get  rid  of  the  ants  take  the  boxes  out  of 
Ule  fritnie  And  sprinkle  the  soil  over  with  petro- 
leum, and,  if  necessary,  repeat  the  application 
three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  a day  or  two 
between  each  one.  The  woodlice  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate.  They  must  be  caught  and 
killed,  which  requires  both  time  and  patience. 
I can  only  keep  them  down  in  my  houses  by 
being  always  on  the  look-out  for  them,  especially 
late  at  night  and  early  in  the  morn.  During 
tile  day  they  gbt  under  the  pots  and  boxes  in 
tile  driest  and  \VariiieSt  paita  of  the  house.  By 
keeping  such  places  frequently  examined  and 
killing  all  I can  see  I keep  the  numbers  of  the 
woodlice  from  increasing.— J.  C.  C. 

350.  — Treatment  of  Sparmannia 
africana. — I have  no  doubt  that  this  plant 
vould  be  benefited  by  being  stood  out-of-doors 
iuring  the  summer  months,  although  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  insure  abundance 
of  winter  blooms,  as  I can  testify.  I never  turn 
my  plants  out,  but  after  they  have  completed 
their  floU/ering  (which  my  plants  have  by  no 
ffieans  done  yet,  although  they  have  been  in 
bloom  constantly  for  several  months),  I cut 
them  hard  back  and  put  all  the  tops  into  pots  of 
light,  sandy  soil,  about  eight  or  nine  in  a 6-inch 
pot,  keep  fairly  moist  and  shaded,  and  rarely 
fail  to  strike  every  cutting.  Then  I pot  up 
separately  as  soon  as  the  pot  is  filled  with  roots, 
giving  a 6-inch  pot  to  each  plant.  By  the  fol- 
lowing January  the  majority  are  in  bloom,  and 
suitable  for  exchange  for  spring  bulbs,  or  any- 
thing else  which  may  be  required  for  the  de- 
coration of  the  conservatory. — A.  G.  Butler. 

; — — The  Sparmannia  may  be  pruned  to  put  it  into 

shape  now,  When  shoots  will  soon  break  out.  A warm 
greenhouse  is  the  plaoe  for  it  for  a few  weeks.  After 
pruning  cool  down,  and  in  July  place  it  in  the  open  air  to 
ripen  the  wood,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  flowers  after 
Christmas.— E.  H. 

358.  — Asparagus  plumosus  nanus 
from  Seed. — Fresh  seed  of  this  elegant  plant 
germinates  freely  in  a good  hot-bed  in  the  spring. 
The  best  soil  for  it  is  sandy  peat,  and  this  must 
be  kept  constantly  yet  moderately  moist.  Seed- 
lings make  much  better  plants  than  those  from 
cuttings,  as  well  as  being  much  more  easily 
obtained.  As  soon  as  the  tiny  plants  can  be 
handled,  prick  them  out  singly  into  small  pots 
(“  thumbs  ”),  using  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould, 
and  plunge  them  iu  a moderate  hot-bed  until 
thoroughly  established  and  growing.  The 
plants  grow  freely  in  the  warm,  moist  atmos- 
phere of  a cool  stove  or  intermediate  house,  with 
light  shade  from  strong  sun.  The  form  above 
referred  to  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most 
useful,  from  the  florist’s  point  of  view,  of  the 
whole  tribe;  but  all  the  so-called  “nanus” 
(dwarf)  varieties  I have  yet  seen  will  “run 
away — ” i.  e. , become  climbers — after  a time  if 
treated  liberally  and  kept  growing. — B.  C.  R. 

303.— Treatment  of  a Carnation.— 

These  plants  would  not  do  much  good  under 
Vines.  They  like  to  be  placed  near  the  roof- 
glass,  and  in  a position  where  the  sun  can  shine 
freely  upon  them  in  winter  and  early  spring. 
The  flower-bud  should  be  allowed  to  open  if  the 
lant  shows  one,  and  the  side  growths  ought  to 
e taken  off  now  and  put  in  as  cuttings.  They 
will  strike  roots  freely  in  a hot-bed  or  in  a 
forcing-house.  A cutting  struck  last  November 
cannot  be  expected  to  flower  much  until  the 
' autumn. — J.  I).  E. 


2^  — Asparagus  plumosus.— This  plant  grows 
very  freely  in  a hot-house,  hut  would  succeed  to  an  un 


heated  greenhouse  in  glimmer.  The  plants  are  easily 
propagated  by  division.  A crown  or  two  with  a few  roots 
attached  Will  soon  grow  into  a good  plant  in  a warm 
house.— J.  D.  K. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions. — Queries  and  answers  cure  inserted  in 
Gardening /ree  of  charge  ( f correspondents  follaw  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  yuida/nce.  A ll  communications 
for  insertion  shmlld  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southam/ptoiurtraet,  Codent-garden,  Lon 
don.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  (he  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Una/nswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
m mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  folloztfing  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  parviit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  zvovM  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


418. — Disbudding  Peach-trees.— Would  someone 
please  to  tell  me  the  way  to  disbud  Peach-trees,  and  at 
what  time  of  the  year  it  should  be  done? — Purbeck. 

419. — Greener  for  a barn.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  climbing  plant  will  grow,  flowering  or  other- 
wise, on  a barn  facing  north,  overlooking  a lawn  ? — Craven 
Bourne. 

420. — Vallota  offsets.— I have  some  offsets  of  Val- 
lotas  just  showing  leaves.  When  should  they  be  potted 
singly,  in  what  sized  pots,  and  in  what  soil?  Do  they 
require  much  water  ? — Vallota. 

421. — Rose  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  <fcc  — Will  some 
one  say  if  Cheshunt  Hybrid  Rose  is  good  for  greenhouse 
culture?  Is  there  any  other  scented,  dark,  climbing  Rose 
suitable,  and  what  Tea  Roses  ? — C.  G.  V. 

422. — Outdoor  Chrysanthemums.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  what  are  the  best  Chrysanthemums  to 
plant  out  against  a south-east  wall  to  bloom  in  autumn, 
and  when  these  should  be  planted  ? — Sherburn  Hospital. 

423. — Persian  Cyclamen  culture.— What  is  the 
best  way  of  cultivating  these  Cyclamens?  Do  they  require 
heat,  and  what  time  should  the  bulbs  be  planted  in  order 
to  have  good  blooms  in  winter  or  early  spring  ?— D.  R.  B. 

424. — Liquid-manure  for  Roses.— Would  some- 
one kindly  let  me  know  what  is  the  best  thing  to  use  to 
make  liquid-manure  with  for  Roses  grown  outside,  and 
how  much  to  use  to  the  gallon  of  clear  water? — J.  Mac- 
lure. 

425. — Buying  Bouvardias,  &c.— Will  “ J.  L.  R.” 

or  anyone  else  please  to  tell  me  the  best  time  to  buy 
plants  of  Bouvardias  for  summer  and  autumn  blooming, 
also  the  treatment  of  the  plants  after  being  purchased  ?— 
Newburgh. 

426.  — Bpigaea  repens. — Will  auyone  who  has  made 
this  delightful  plant  establish  itself  out-of-doors  as  a 
healthy  carpet-plant — spreading  and  flowering — tell  how 
he  did  it,  the  soil,  aspect,  county  and  age  of  its  existence 
there  ?— B.  OF  B. 

427. — Ivy-leaved  “Geranium”  Souvenir  de 
C.  Turner. — Will  this  Ivy-leaved  “ Geranium  ” do  well 
out-of-doors  ? I fancy  it  will  run  too  much  to  leaf ; but  it 
might  do  to  sink  it  in  a pot  in  the  ground,  or  is  it  too 
delicate  for  outdoor  culture?— M.  T.  B. 

428.  — Christmas  Roses.— I am  very  much  obliged 
to  “ Marie  ” for  hints  for  supporting  Christmas  Roses  in 
bowls ; but  are  there  no  means  of  preventing  them  from 
drooping  and  fading  after  they  have  been  cut  a few  hours  ? 
Would  charcoal  in  the  water  or  plunging  them  in  wet  sand 
prevent  it  ? — Beta. 

429. — Syringing  greenhouse  plants.— I have  a 
greenhouse  filled  with  a mixed  collection  of  pi  ants.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  begin  syringing  them?  With  the  sud- 
den change  in  the  weather  they  appear  drooping.  I keep 
the  heat  on  an  average  45  degs.  at  night,  60  degs.  in  the 
day.— Constant  Reader,  Dudley. 

430. — Laying  out  a border,  <Stc. — I should  be 
obliged  if  anyone  will  kindly  give  me  some  suggestions  as 
to  laying  out  in  a cheap  and  effective  manner  a border 
50  feet  by  4 feet  by  the  side  of  an  iron  mission-room  with 
a south  aspect?  Also  the  names  of  some  creepers  to 
cover  the  coriugated  iron? — Ecclesia. 

431. — Palm  Latania  borbonica.— I have  been 
given  a large  Palm  (Latania  borbonica)  growing  in  a small 
tub.  Will  it  be  safe  to  keep  it  in  a drawing-room,  as  we 
have  no  glass?  The  tips  of  the  leaves  are  withered  at 
present.  Ought  they  to  be  cut  off,  and  what  treatment 
would  he  best  for  the  tree  generally  ? — C.  E.  F.  S. 

432.  — Early-grown  flowers  for  a green- 
house.—Wanted  the  names  of  various  flowers,  easy'  to 
raise,  and  keep  doing  well  in  a greenhouse  without  much 
heat,  to  bloom  from  January  to  May,  so  that  when  there 
is  but  little  out-of-doors  my  greenhouse  will  look  bright, 
and  I shall  have  plenty  of  flowers  for  cutting  ? — Garlands. 

433. — Primula  obconica  in  a room.— I shall  be 
glad  if  anyone  will  tell  me  if  it  is  injurious  to  health  ? I 
am  told  it  has  a poisonous  effect  standing  in  a sitting- 
room,  which  I very  much  doubt ; but  I should  like  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  anyone  who  knows,  as  I should 
be  sorry  to  poison  my  friends  by  keeping  the  plant  in  my 
drawing-room. — Mrs.  Victor  Hickley. 

434. — Treatment  of  Peach-trees.— I bought  last 
autumn  two  Peach-trees  (Royal  George),  of  the  largest  size  1 
could  procure,  to  plant  in  a Peach -house.  I fu-Uy  expected 
them  to  bear  a tew-irfuts  this  year,  but  <Jae  ha's  no  bloom 


on  it,  and  the  other  only  four  flowers.  Will  anyone  teO. 
me  if  this  is  usual  the  first  year  of  planting,  and  wha.lv 
treatment  should  they  get? — Ivy  Bank. 

435. — Roses  for  a cold-house.— I have  bought  the 
following  Roses,  and  should  be  obliged  if  Bomeone  would 
describe  them  for  me,  and  instruct  me  as  to  their  culture, 
and  whether  suitable  for  outdoor  or  under  glasB  in  a nearly 
cold-house?— Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Comtesse  de 
Camondo,  Madame  Nachur.y,  Mrs.  William  Watson,  Lady 
Sheffield,  Thdrfcse  Levett,  Mme.  Edouard  Fry,  Anna  Alexieff, 
and  Mr.  John  Laing. — Lever. 

436. — An  unsatisfactory  Mushroom-bed.— 

I got  some  horse-droppings  ana  made  a Mushroom-bed 
in  an  old  wooden  outhouse,  and  put  the  spaWD  in  a iorL- 
night  before  Christmas  and  covered  it  with  about  2 inches 
of  ordinary  garden  soil.  There  are  hundreds  of  Mush 
rooms,  hut  they  oiffy  get  about  the  size  of  Peas  and  then 
disappear.  Will  someone  kindly  say  what  is  the  cause  of 

j this,  and  what  I am  to  do  to  remedy  it  ? — A.  Akers. 

437. — Standard  Fuchsias.— I want  to  plant  some 
standard  Fuchsias  in  a bed  of  Pansies.  Will  they  be  likely 
to  grow  satisfactorily  there  without  injury  to  the  Pansies  ? 

I shall  he  glad  of  information  when  to  start  with  them  so 
as  to  form  standards  as  early  as  possible,  and  also  to  know 
the  method  of  training?  Would  they  be  better  in  pots 
sunk  in  the  bed  or  planted  out  ? I have  onlv  a cold-frame 
I should  be  glad  to  know  the  names  of  six  good  kinds  for 
the  purpose  ?— Aglo. 

438. — Preparing  a fruit  plantation. —In  two  or 

three  weeks  I shall  have  possession  of  some  land  (five  or 
six  acres  in  East  Kent)  on  which  I intend  to  put  a fruit, 
plantation  in  November.  I want  now  to  plough  it,  and 
plant  Potatoes  (Puritans),  so  as  to  have  the  ground  clean. 
How  much  shall  I have  to  pay  per  acre  to  get  the  pasture 
ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  the  Potatoes  planted  with  a 
little  salt  and  guano?  How  often  will  the  land  require 
cleaning  during  the  summer?  Are  the  light  horse-hoes 
good  for  that  purpose?  What  quantity  of  seed  Potatoes 
should  J require  per  acre  to  plant  the  rows  at  3 feet  apart  ? 
— Pomona. 

439. — Treatment  of  vines.— Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  the  treatment  my  Vines  ought  to  receive  now?  1 
took  possession  of  a vinery  last  autumn,  which  had  been 
very  neglected  for,  I believe,  four  years.  I have  since  had 
them  well  attended  to,  but  through  the  winter  I could  not 
afford  more  heat  than  enough  to  keep  the  frost  out.  Now 
they  are  shooting  very  well,  and  are  syringed  on  fine  morn- 
ings, and  about  midday,  when  the  temperature  rises  to 
about  100  degs.,  I open  the  upper  \ entilators,  and  close 
them  early.  The  man  who  I occasionally  have  to  work- 
in  the  garden  assures  me  my  treatment  is  quite  wrong  ; 
he  saying  they,  instead,  should  have  as  much  air  as  possible 
as  the  vinery  is  not  heated  at  night.  I should  mentiou 
the  Vines  are  planted  in  an  outside  border. — Ivy  Bank. 

440. — Plants  suitable  for  a porch.— I should 
feel  obliged  if  “J.  C.  C.”  or  anyone  else  would  kindly 
advise  me  as  to  what  plants  would  do  best  for  a porch, 
and  how  the  prevailing  excessive  dryness  of  the  air  in  ib 
could  be  overcome?  The  porch  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  is  nicely  glazed,  with  the  view  of  being  used  for  plants. 
It  faces  south-east,  and  the  kitchen-door  opens  directly 
into  it,  there  being  a flight  of  six  steps  to  the  outer  door  ; 
this  outer  door  is  usually  kept  open  during  the  day,  but 
closed  at  night,  and  there  is  considerable  traffic  through 
the  porch  daily.  In  the  kitchen  there  is  a range  and  also 
a gas-cooker,  both,  hut  sometimes  only  one,  of  which  are 
in  use.  Last  year  I tried  Pelargoniums,  Arum  Lilies,  Ericas, 
and  Azaleas,  but  there  was  no  keeping  them  moist,  and 
latterly  they  have  mostly  dried  up  and  dwindled  away. — 
North  Britain. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

441. — Leaves  falling  off  India-rubber-plant 

(R.  P.).— Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  leaf,  and 
from  what  you  say,  we  think  there  is  something  wrong  at 
the  roots  of  the  plant.  Turn  it  out  of  the  pot,  examine 
the  roots,  and  repot  in  fresh  soil. 

442. — Christ’s  Thorn  (T.  Howard). — The  plant 
usually  said  to  have  been  used  for  the  Crown  of  Thorns  is 
Taliurus  spina-Christi,  a plant  which  is  common  in  Pales- 
tine. Some  diversity  of  opinion,  however,  appears  to  crop 
up  about  this,  and  it  is  asserted  by  some  authors  to  have 
been  Paliurus  aculeatus.— J.  J. 

443. — Roses  in  Upper  Holloway,  London. 
( R .). — No,  we  do  not  think  that  Roses  are  likely  to 
grow'  well  in  LTpper  Holloway,  and  we  should  not  advise 
you  to  plant  them.  It  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  grow 
plants  which  will  flourish  in  a smoky  city  than  to  attempt 
to  grow  those  that  do  well  only  in  pure  air. 

444. — Tea-growing  (J.  B.).— This  gentlemantellsme 
that  Tea-growing  is  being  started  in  this  country  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  asks  what  prospect  there  is  of  success  ? 
To  this  I may  say  that  in  my  estimation  “ J.  B.”  must  be 
labouring  under  an  error.  No  sane  person  would  com- 
mence such  a business,  so  now  you  have  my  opinion  of 
the  speculation.— J.  J. 

445. — Odontoglossum  grande  (J.  W.).— If  these 
plants  have  been  standing  in  a dry  position  in  a tempera- 
ture varying  from  48  degs.  to  54  degs.,  they  now  should 
be  shaken  out  from  the  old  soil  and  repotted,  using  good 
brown  peat-fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  They  can 
have  more  moisture  given  them  as  the  shoots  increase  in 
size  and  strength. — M.  B. 

446. — Masdevallia  bella  (G.  Wilson).— The  plant 
has  evidently  been  grown  very  well,  as  it  now  has  nine 
flowers  upon  it.  I have  no  doubt  it  will  look  very  well 
and  cause  quite  a surprise  to  your  visitors.  The  flower 
sent  was  a very  good  coloured  one.  but  rather  small.  You 
should  not  cut  the  old  spikes  off,  but  let  them  remain. 
They  may  yet,  perhaps,  give  you  more  blossoms. — M.  B. 

447. — Cutting  off  tbe  tops  of  standard  Apple 
trees  (Pomona). — It  is  impossible  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion without  seeing  the  trees,  as  all  depends  on  their 
appearance  and  age,  and  what  you  want  them  to  do. 
Generally  speaking,  the  tops  of  young  trees  ought  to  be 
cut  off  in  order  to  make  them  branch  out : but  it  is  not 
necessar-  to  cut  them  off  if  the  trees  have  already  formed 
enough  blanches. 


2S7.— Dwarf  Fan  Palm-leaves.— I do  not  know 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  Palm-leaves  turning  yellow,  but 
1 should  imagine  that  it  arose  from  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 
Repot  or  resurface,  using  some  good  turfy  loam,  mixed 
with  a little  soot.  This  will  soon  restore  the  colour.— 
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448.  — Buchu  (J.  McDermott). — This  is  the  Hottentot 

name  given  to  the  dried  leaves  of  several  species  of 
Barosnia,  and  they  are  taken  as  a remedy  in  eases  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  for 
sundry  other  things.  Barosina  serratifolla  is  commonly 
sold  in  shops  as  Buohu  or  Bucku  : but  Barosina  crenata  is 
also  used,  and  perhaps  they  are  equally  efficacious.  Buchu 
is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  medicine  called  Hop  Bit- 
ters.— J.  J.  ■ 

449.  — Dendrobium  anosmum  (G.  » agon).— This 
is  the  name  of  the  flower  sent,  and  a very  good  variety  it 
is,  too,  being  a rich  rosy-mauve,  with  a large  blotch  of 
rich  crimson  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  It  is  sometimes  called 
a variety  of  D.  superbum,  to  which  it  bears  a great  resem- 
blance. ' The  strong  Turkey  Rhubarb  like  scent  of  the 
species  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  variety,  if  you  like  to  call 
it  a variety.  This  Dendrobe  requires  strong  heat  and 
moisture  to  grow  it  properly.  It  comes  from  the  Isle  of 
Luzon. — M.  B. 


450.  — Odontoglossum  Harryanum  ( Henry 
Charles).—  There  is  nothing  particular  in  your  being  able 
to  send  me  a Hower  of  this  plant  at  this  season,  because  I 
have  seen  blossoms  of  it  aboutat  any  rate  for  a month  past. 

It  is  a very  beautiful  Orchid.  You  want  me  to  tell  you 
the  parents  of  this  plant  ; but  as  I do  not  consider  it  to 
be  of  hybrid  origin  I cannot  do  so.  but  must  leave  this 
difficult  task  to  someone  else  If  it  is  a hybrid  we  yet 
have  to  learn  the  names  of  che  fine  kinds  from  which 
it  originated. — M.  B. 

451.  -Treatment  of  “ Geraniums  ” and  Fuch- 
sias (A.  T.  D.).— Yes,  shake  off  the  greater  part  of  the  old 
worn-out  soil  from  the  roots,  and  repot  into  5-inch  pots. 
Mellow  fibry  yellow  loam  one  half,  well-composed  hot-bed 
manure  one  quarter,  and  the  remainder  good  leaf -mould 
will  be  an  excellent  compost  for  them.  They  would  do 
better  for  a time  after  potting  in  a little  heat.  Water 
moderately,  and  syringe  the  Fuchsias  overhead  frequently. 
When  they  are  in  active  growth  and  full  of  flower-buds, 
weak  clear  manure-water  would  certainly  be  most  benefl- 

°*452.— Odontoglossum  Halli  xanthoglossum 

(Mm  Currclt). — This  is  the  name  of  the  flower  sent,  and  it 
is  a fairly  good  variety  ; but  I have  seen  the  same  one  with 
much  broader  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  yellow  ground 
much  richer  ; the  spotting  is  rich  and  good,  and  the  yellow 
ground  of  the  lip  is  nicely  contrasted  with  the  reddish- 
brown  spotting.  It  is  quite  a matter  of  taste,  but  I like 
the  forms  of  Halli  best  which  have  a ground  of  pure- 
white.  The  flower  sent  measures  about  4 inches  across, 
and  it  is  a fair-sized  one.  You  do  not  say  how  many 
blossoms  the  plant  is  bearing.— M.  B. 

453.— Lycaste  Skinner!  (./  £.).— Yes,  this  is  a 
very  pretty  variety  of  this  Orchid,  and  it  is  one  that 
everyone  should  have  in  their  collections.  It  is  a plant 
that  produces  an  immense  number  of  flowers  from  a 
single  bulb,  and  that,  too,  with  but  very  little  care  and 
trouble.  Mr.  Skinner,  after  whom  it  is  named,  was  in 
raptures  with  it,  and  he  has  frequently  said  to  me  in  days 
o-one  by  that  he  did  not  know  why  every  lady  in  the  land 
Sid  not  grow  it.  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Sander,  from 
whom  you  say  your  plant  came,  for  having  introduced  it 
in  quantity,  and  thus  brought  it  within  the  reach  of  all.— 

M 454.— Odontoglossum  Blunti(T.i)/).— 1 This  gentle- 
man asks  is  the  flower  enclosed  O.  Blunti  or  O.  Alexandras  . 
Well,  the  fact  is  I have  long  ago  dropped  the  Reichen- 
bachian  name  of  O.  Blunti,  for  I think  the  learned  pro- 
fessor  was  quite  wrong  in  asserting  that  he  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  recognising  the  two.  O.  Alexandra,  as 
Hired  by'Bateman,  had  the  sepals  and  petals  pure- white 
and  unspotted,  whilst  the  plant  named  O.  Blunti  was 
spotted.  These  forms  were  named  in  the  early  days  of 
our  Odontoglossum  knowledge,  and  you  may  take  it  as 
certain  that  the  plant  known  by  the  name  of  Blunti  is  a 
spotted  Alexandras. — M.  B. 

455.— Cinerarias  drooping  (J-B.  It.).— It  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  occurrence  foi  Cinerarias  to  go  off 
in  the  manner  described.  We  have  always  attributed  the 
failure  to  an  unsuitable  compost,  or  a sudden  stoppage  of 
root  action,  brought  about  by  a sodden  state  of  the  sou, 
the  same  being  induced  by  careless  watering.  There  may 
be  grubs  in  the  compost— turn  out  of  its  pot  one  of  the 
dead  plants  and  examine  the  soil ; should  there  be  any 
•'rubs  water  with  lime-water.  In  any  case  apply  water 
^enerallv  with  care  ; the  Cineraria  likes  the  soil  moist, 
but  quickly  feels  the  effect  of  even  one  overdose  of  water. 

456  —The  Malabar  Laurel  (Melastoma  mala- 
bathrica  (L.  T.  .7.).— This  is  an  easily -grown  plant, 
and  one  which  if  well  attended  to  makes  a good  bush  ; it 
also  produces  fine  heads  of  bluish-purple  flowers  when  not 
more  than  from  1 foot  to  2 feet  in  height.  Cuttings  of  it 
strike  freelv  in  a hot-bed  under  bell-glasses.  Its  foliage  is 
of  a purplish-green.  Some  of  the  Melastomads  are  con- 
sidered difficult  to  cultivate,  but  this  one  grows  as  freely 
as  a Pelargonium  in  a warm  greenhouse  or  a plant  sto\  e 
and  likes  a soil  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat 
to  which  should  be  added  a dash  of  sand. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated 37,  Soutliampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.—  James  Fry.— I,  Sansivera  zey- 

lanica  ; 2,  Ccelogyne  cristata  ; 3,  Maxillaria  variablis. 

P.  B.  T. — 1,  Davallia  decora  ; 2,  Asplenium  Belangeri ; 3, 

Cyrtomium  Fortunei;  4,  Lastrea  hispida. J.  Jewel.— 

1,  Dendrobium  superbum,  the  D.  maerophyllum  of  gar- 
dens ; 2,  Dendrobium  Devoniannm,  areally  good  form  ; 3, 
Leptotes  bicolor. J.  Muir.— I,  Cattleya  Trianas,  ordi- 

nary form  ; 2,  Masdevallea  ignea  ; 3,  A form  of  Odonto- 

gloseum  Kuckerianum  ; 4,  Dendrobium  Phalamopsis. 

M.  Methvin. — 1,  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi ; 2,  Phalainop- 
sis  Schilleriana,  very  fine-coloured  variety  ; 3,  Dendrobium 

primulinum  j 4,  Ansollia  lutea. J.  G.  IF. — We  cannot 

undertake  to  name  Zonal  Pelargoniums  at  any  time. 

U.  Maxwell.— 1,  Eupatorium  riparium;  2,  Probably  Jas- 
minuni  graoillimuin  ; 3,  Libonia  floribunda ; 4,  Cytisus 

racemosus. Cherrie.— Dog’s-tooth  Violet  (Ervthonium 

Dens-canis). IF.  II.  McL.—l,  Sparmannia  africana  ; 2, 

Alonsoa  incisifolia;  3,  Sedum  Ewersi. E.  J.  C.  B.— 

Sedum  arboreum.  The  Scillas  are  the  two  forms  of  Seilla 

bifolia. J,  IF.— 1,  Jasminum  nudiflorum  ; 2,  Anguloa 

species  ; 3,  Asplenium  viviparum  : 4,  Adiantum  Capillus- 

veneris;  5,  Panicum  variegatum. A.  L.,  Wicklow.— I, 

Diplacus  (Mimulus)  glutinosus  ; 2,  Cytisus  racemosus  ; 
3 and  4,  Send  again  when  in  flower  ; 5,  Curculigo  recur- 

vata F A.  G.— 1,  Sedum  Sieboldi  variegatum;  2, 

Spiraaprunifolia. T.  C.  Manfield.— Erythronium  Dens- 

canis.  


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  'post , and  that  we  cannot  under • 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

M —How  have  the  Camellias  been  treated,  &c.  ? Not  R 

word  is  said  about  this. M.  T.  B.—lt  you  write  to  the 

head  gardener  at  Eastnor  Castle  no  doubt  he  will  supply  you 

with  the  required  information. E.  A.  K.,  Chelsea. — Apply 

to  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester. 

Efil.— Please  repeat  your  queries  in  shorter  and  clearer 
foim  and  write  each  one  on  a separate  sheet  of  paper. 
We  do  not  understand  what  the  Currant-bushes  have  to 

do  with  a photographic  studio. E.  P.— The  petroleum 

cask  will  answer  wellformanure-water.  Cleanseitby  burning 

it  out  inside  with  some  lighted  shavings. Edelwew . 

—We  suppose  you  refer  to  the  tool  known  as  the  “ \\  llson 
di>”'er,  and  which  we  believe  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 
Barr  & Son,  Seedsmen,  &c.,  King-street,  Covent-garden, 

London,  W.C. A.  G.  C.-Mix  the  powdered  red  lead 

with  the  seeds  when  sowing,  or  place  some  of  the  lead  o\  er 
the  seeds  in  the  drills  before  covering  over  with  the  soil. 

Catalogues  received.  — Dahlias,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Bedding  Plants,  Ac.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & Sons, 

Crawley,  Sussex. New  Roses  and  Florists’  Flowers. 

Messrs'  Wm.  Paul  & Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

BIRDS. 


457. — Rockwork  in  a greenhouse  <&.  R.  J.).- 
All  that  vou  have  to  do  is  to  arrange  the  pieces  of  stone  so 
I hat  they  present  as  natural  and  informal  an  appearance 
as  possible.  Do  not  crowd  them  together,  but  allow  plenty 
of  space  between  them,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  soil  for 
the  roots  to  work  in.  The  compost  for  the  plants i should 
be  a mixture  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  peat,  add  ng  to  t 
■v  goodly  portion  of  coarse  white  sand.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  rockwork  serves  to  ensure  good 
drainage,  but  that  when  too  much  of  it  is  employed  it 
defeats  its  own  end  by  depriving  the  plants  placed 
amongst  it  of  their  due  amount  of  nourishment. 

458.  -Heaths  after  flowering  (C.  J.  II.). -It  all 
depends  upon  the  kinds.  If  the  soft-wooded  Heaths,  such 
as  Erica  hyemalis  and  gracilis,  are  referred  to  then  tut 
them  down  to  just  below  the  flowers,  and  shift  them  on 
into  the  next  sized  pots,  in  good,  fibrous  peat,  well  sanded. 
Pot  firmlv.  and  then  place  in  a frame  or  greenhouse 
water  carefully,  and  keep  rather  close  for  a time  Durin. 
summa  ventilate  freely,  merely  sheltering  against  exces- 

wet.  and  about  the  middle  of  August  expose  the 
ill  nits  to  the  full  sun,  protecting  the  pots,  however,  from 
It  suiFs  nns?  and  air  until  the  middle  of  September, 
when  they  should  be  placed  under  cover.  The  hard 
w ooded  kinds  should  not  be  cut  over,  but  merely  pick 
tbe  flowers  off  when  faded  ; but  otherwise  they  are  to  be 
t reated  in  about  the  same  manner 


is  to  give  it  plain  food.  Bought  mixtures  are  an 
abomination  if  used  indiscriminately  for  cage- 
birds.  For  instance,  a fresh-caught  Siskin  or 
Goldfinch  requires  plenty  of  Niger  and  Teazle 
and  a little  Hemp-seed  to  plump  it  up  whilst  it  is 
still  wild  ; hut  when  birds  are  tame  enough  to 
eat  what  is  set  before  them,  the  Niger,  at  any- 
rate,  may  be  wholly  dispensed  with.  Fresh- 
caught  Bullfinches  are  brought  into  condition 
with  Hemp-seed,  but  when  feeding  freely  this 
seed  should  not  be  given  (excepting  a grain  now 
and  then  to  tame  them).  Mix  your  own  seed. 
Canary,  German  Rape,  Oats,  and  Sunflower-seeds 
are  the  most  wholesome  for  Bullfinches.  Bought 
mixtures  contain  a lot  of  Flax  and  Hemp,  both  of 
which  are  oily  fattening  seeds  ; the  former  I 
never  use  even  for  aviary  birds,  for  I believe  it 
to  be  little  better  than  poison. — A.  G.  Butlek. 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

336.— Hens  laying  soft  eggs.— This  is  caused  by 
weakness  of  the  egg-producing  organs.  If  fowls  do  nob 
have  lime  in  some  form  or  other  it  weakens  the  laying 
hens,  and  causes  them  to  lay  shelless  eggs.  Bone-meal  is 
the  best  to  give  when  this  occurs.  Give,  also,  plenty  of 
sharp  grit. — N.  B. 

HHEAPER  TO  CLEAR,  at  per  doz.  Thuja 

vJ  Lobbi,  2 to  2^  ft..  3s.:  Aucuba  viridis,  1 to  \\ ft.,  3s.;  Cryp- 
tomeria  elegans,  2i  to  3 ft.,  4s. ; Laurustinus,  2^  to  3 ft.,  4s. : 
Cupressus  erecta  viridis,  2\  to  3 ft.,  5s. ; Cupressus  Lawsomana; 
3 to  3i  ft.,  3s. ; Ivy  latifolia  maculata,  marbled  foliage,  extra, 
strong  from  ground,  5s  ; Vinca  variegata,  clumps,  3s.  ; Spanish 
Cob  Nuts,  21  to  4 ft.,  6s.  100  : Artichoke  tubers,  planting  size, 
3s.  6d.  cwt.— T.  L.  MAYOS,  Woodfielas  Nurseries,  Llan- 
garren,  Ross. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  — Splendid  opportu- 

\J  nity  for  amateurs  and  others  requiring  superior  and  well- 
established  plants  for  exhibition  and  decorative  purposes.  A 
collection  of  over  300  carefully  selected  varieties,  consisting 
of  the  best  of  each  class  only,  all  struck  in  single  pots,  and 
now  in  34-inch  pots,  full  of  roots,  guaranteed  true  to  name, 
3s.  per  doz.  Please  state  for  what  purpose  required.— G. 
HTTNT,  34.  North  Bar,  Bapbury. 

HARDY  PLANTS  in  fine  variety.  Lists  free. 

Fine  French  Carnations  : Comtesse  de  Paris,  2s.  each 
Red  Malinaison,  2s.  6d.  ; Iceland  Poppies,  Is.  doz.,  oO  for  os. 
Mrs.  Sinkins,  Is.  doz.  ; Shirley  Poppy-seed,  3d.;  tine  Irish 
Anemone,  6d.  iwhet.-MRs.  WATSON,  HeswaU,  Cheshire. 

QPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER.— 6 Geraniums,  6 

O Fuchsias,  6 double  Ivy  Geraniums,  4 Eupatorium  s, 
4 Heliotropes,  2s.,  free ; 24  Tomato  plants  (Hackwood  Park) 
Is  3d.,  free.— A.  TOMKIN,  Florist.  Sidcup,  Kent. 


337. — Canary  losing  its  feathers. — 

Your  query  is  so  vague  that  one  cannot  venture 
to  give  au  opinion  as  to  the  cause  and  cure. 
The  fact  of  the  bird  having  been  in  this  condition 
for  two  years  renders  cure  nearly  impossible  ; 
in  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  cure  even  if  the 
bird  had  been  treated  at  once.  The  cause  of 
this  complaint  in  most  cases  is  impurity  of  the 
blood,  which  can  be  remedied  by  putting  eight 
or  ten  drops  of  Lemon-juice  in  the  drinking 
water  daily,  by  supplying  vegetable  food,  such 
as  Groundsel,  &c.,  and  by  anointing  theafFected 
parts  with  Almond-oil  or  vaseline.  Old  age 
and  other  things  sometimes  originate  the  disease. 
■Ernest  W.  Jenner. 

This  case  should  have  been  attended  to 

at  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  Its  recover} 
now  would,  I think,  be  doubtful  ; however,  as 
it  is  possible  that  red-spider  may  have  some- 
thinv  to  do  with  its  featherless  condition,  paint 
the  bare  flesh  over  with  a camel  s- hair-brush 
dipped  in  warmed  sweet-oil.  In  any  case,  place 
the  bird  in  a clean  cage  and  give  it  nourishing 
food — hard-boiled  egg  in  the  shell,  a cuttle-fish 
bone  stuck  between  the  bars,  a rusty  nail  in  its 
water,  green  food  when  obtainable,  and  foi  seed 
Canary  and  German  Rape  only.  A bath  should 
be  given  daily. — A.  G.  Butler. 

340. Treatment  of  a Macaw.  — The 

treatment  recommended  to  you  is  as  old  as  the 
time  of  the  venerable  Becks tein,  probably  older, 
and  as  mischievous  as  it  is  ancient.  The  proper 
food  for  Macaws  is  Maize,  Sunflower-seeds,  Oats, 
Hemp,  and  Canary,  a dry,  plain  biscuit  now 
and  then,  a piece  of  raw  Carrot,  ripe  fruit  of  all 
kinds,  and  plenty  of  water  in  a separate  tin  or 
pan.  It  is  the  essence  of  cruelty  to  prevent  a 
thirsty  bird  drinking  or  to  give  it  sloppy  sop  to 
supply  the  place  of  drink,  and  thus  produce 
chronic  diarrhoea.  Poor  Parrots  ! They  have 
to  sutler  much  at  the  hands  of  their  owners, 
through  simple  want  of  study  as  to  what  is 
necessary  for  their  health.— A.  G.  Butler. 

33S  —Treatment  of  a Bullfinch.— There 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  your  bird  is  suffer- 
ing  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  the  remedy 


Is.  oa.,  tree. — a.  jAurtsp,  01  uwy,  

JACOB Y GERANIUMS.— Good  strong  plants, 
U not  rooted  cuttings,  Is.  9d.  per  doz. ; 12  Coleus,  splendid 
varieties,  2s.  per  doz. ; Harrison  Giant  Musk,  Is.  3d. P«r  dozu; 
10,000  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink,  good  plants,  Is.  3d.  per  doz.  : 20,000 
Daisies,  crimson  or  white,  4s.  per  100  ; 1,000  Echevenas,  good 
strong  plants,  Is.  3d.  per  doz.,  all  free. — V . ROGLKb,  xlign 
East-street,  Dorchester. 


HOOD  KING  HENRY  (Mercury).— The 

V7  grandest  Vegetable  in  cultivation  Plant  now,  40  roots, 
2s.  6d  , free.— THOS.  HALL,  24.  St.  John  s-road,  Scarboro 

1 Q01  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 15  splendid 
10  vl  varieties,  such  as  Beauty  ol  Castle  Hills,  Mr.  Her- 
ring, Mrs.  Herring,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Spaulding,  Mrs.  Farson,  M. 
Bontrex,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  the  beautiful  \ man 
Morel,  &c.,  15  6trong  plants,  4s.,  free. — FOX,  Chrysanthemum 
Grower,  Banbury. 


uiunci,  

HARDY  BRITISH  FERNS.— Hay  and  Lemon- 

scented,  Oak,  Beech,  Parsley,  Athyrium.  ceterach,  lumen- 
latum,  viride,  marinum,  Polystichum,  spinulosa,  Royal,  &c.  : 
15  distinct  var.,  Is.  6d. ; 20  large  grown  roots.  2s.  bd  ; 50,  os  : 
100  9s  , named,  car.  paid.  List  with  instructions  free.— C 
H AINSWORTH,  Rock  View,  Gillingate.  Kendal. 

■ROUBLE  WHITE  ROCKET.— The  grand  old 

XJ  sweet-scented  hardy  plant,  Is.  each ; 2,  Is.  9d.,  free. 

G.  AMBROSE,  Cowpe,  Waterfoot,  Manchester. 

QEMI-  DOUBLE  GERANIUMS.  — Raspail 

ID  (scarlet),  La  Cygne  (white),  and  best  pink  and  salmon 
cols,  rooted  cuttings;  Crimson  Clove  Carnations,  rooted 
layers  all  2s.  per  doz.,  free.  Special  quotations  to  tbe  trade. 
— YARWOOD  BROS.,  Florist.,  Sale.  Cheshire. 

tT ARRINGTON’S  “EARLIEST  OF  ALL” 

XI  POTATO.  - A new  introduction.  The  earliest  Potato  in 
cultivation,  and  may  be  depended  upon  for  producing  a heavy 
cron  The  flesh  is  yellowish-white,  and  is  of  delicious  flavour 
when  cooked.  This  Potato  is  especially  suited  for  frame 
culture.  Price.  2s.  per peck.-JOHN  HARRINGTON,  Seeds- 
man, Hertford. 


H ERANIUMS  (Autumn-struck). — Scarlet  and 
vj  White  Vesuvius,  Is.  4d.  doz  ; 7s.  6d.  100  Bijou,  Crystal 
Palace  Gem,  Black  Knight,  Happy  Thought,  Is.  8d.  doz 
Coleus  brilliant  colours.  Is.  6d.  doz.  Calceolarias  (yellow  I. 
Marguerites  (white).  Is.  doz.  : 5s.  6d.  100.  Pansies,  Agendum 
(dwarf  white).  Lobelia  from  cuttings.  3s.  bd.  ll».  ■'seedlings, 
2s.  3d.,  post  free.  W.  HICKS,  The  Gardens.  Biirwash,  Sussex. 


rpjiR  REV.  RL.  DASH  WOOD,  who  is  leaving 

J-  Sherfietd,  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  choice  Collection  of 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.  He  offers  25  to  30  for  11s  , or.  ti 
to*  00  for  22s..  hampers  included;  or  purchaser  s selection  bd. 
each  plant,  cash  with  order. — Address  .Sherfield  Rectory. 
Hornsey.  Hampshire. 


. p — 

PERNS,  all  hardv.  including  Osmunda  regalis, 

1 Lemon-scented  rigida.  Polystichum,  recurva,  Parsley, 
lauceolatuin.  marinum,  Ceterach,  Oak.  Beech,  calcarum.  xc. : 
15  distinct  varieties.  Is.  6d.  ; 20  extra  large  rockery  roots, 
2s.  6d. : 50,  5s. : 100,  9s. : correctly  named : carriage  paid.— J. 

H ARRISON,  Fernist.  Fellside,  Kend 3l ._ 

QEAKALE  A SPECIALITY.— Strong  pre- 
)J  pared  sets,  Covect-garden  variety,  printed  Cultural 
Directions  with  each  order,  Laxton  s Noble  Strawberry’,  -sod. 
ner  100-  half,  Is.  6d.,  all  free:  2 year  transplanted  Giant 
Asparagus,  3s.  6d.  per  100,  ou  rail,  package  free.  — B. 
FIELDER.  Market  Gardener.  Cheltenham. 

OCHIZOSTYLIS,  or  Crimson  Gladioli,  fine 
O plants,  6d.  doz  , Is.  6d.  50,  2s.  Sd.  100.  free : 1,000  pack*3 
on  rail.  A 1 -CANON  BAILLIE.  Letterkennv 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATE  I) 


No.  685.— Yol.  XIY. 


Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  “ The  English  Flower  Garden." 


APRIL  23,  1892. 


Aiii'ides,  the  Fox-brush 
(ASrides  Fieldingi)  ..  08 

Anemones  for  a room  . . 1U2 
Ants  and  woodlice  in 

frames 96 

Azaleas  in  small  pots 
for  a room  . . . . 101 

Bee  - keeping  for  pro- 
fit   103 

Begonias  in  the  flower 

garden 98 

Birds  105 

Border,  laying  out  a 98 

Bouvardias,  buying  ..  96 


Chrysanthemums,  out- 
door   91 

Cineraria  - leaves, 
“grubs”  in  ..  ..  97 

Colchicums,  planting  . . 99 

Conservatory  . . . . 92 

Conservatory,  unheated  92 
Creeper  for  a barn  . . 93 

Cyclamen-culture,  Per- 
sian   96 

Epigsea  repens  . . . . 96 

Fairy-llower, the  Chinese  102 
Fern,  the  Lady  (Athyr- 
ium  Filix-foemina)  . . 97 


IITD 

Floral  arrangements, 
seasonable  . . • . 102 

Flowers  for  a greenhouse, 

early  96 

Fruit  garden  . . . . 92 

Fuchsias,  standard  . . 103 
Garden  work  . . . . 92 

“Geranium”  Souvenir 
de  C.  Turner,  Ivy- 
leaved   99 

Gloxinias 95 

Mushroom-bed,  an  un- 
satisfactory . . . . 100 

Mushroom-beds  . . . . 100 


IEU  X . 


Narcissi  for  a room  . . 102 
Odontoglossum  trium- 

phans 98 

Outdoor  garden  . . . . 92 

Pansies,  Tufted,  and 
their  culture  . . . . 99 

Peach-trees,  disbudding  95 
Peach-trees,  treatment 

of 95 

Pits  and  frames  . . . . 92 

Plauts,  potting  hard- 

wooded  91 

Plants  suitable  for  a 
porch  102 


Plants,  syringing  green- 
house   97 

Poultry  and  rabbits  . . 105 
Questions  and  answers  104 
Raspberries,  notes  on  . . 94 

Rose  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 

&c 103 

Roses  for  a cold-house . . 103 
Roses,  liquid-manure  for  103 
Smilax,  growing  . . . . 97 

Solanum  jasminoides  . . 97 

Spiraeas,  select  shrubby  93 
Stocks,  forcing  . . . . 96 

I Stove  92 


Sunflowers,  Perennial  . . 99 

Thrifts  or  Bea  Pinks  (Ar- 

meria) 100 

Town  garden,  work  in 

the 92 

Trees,  horses  damaging  93 

Tuberoses 103 

Vallota  offsets  ..  ..  96 

Vegetable  garden  ..  92 

Vegetable  Marrows  ..  101 

Vines,  treatment  of  . . 94 

Week’s  work,  the  com- 
ing  92 

Window  gardening  ..  92 


POTTING  HARD-WOODED  PLANTS. 
Many  have  attempted  to  grow  New  Holland  and 
Cape  hard-wooded  plants,  and  have  not  achieved 
the  desired  success,  inasmuch  as  it  often  hap- 
pens that  they  go  on  for  two  or  three  years 
ifrom  the  ordinary  trade  size,  and  then  either  die 
or  get  into  a stunted  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. An  impression  frequently  exists  that  if  a 
plant  is  potted  in  soil  that  is  of  a nature  suited 
to  it,  this  is  sufficient  to  ensure  success.  But 
quite  as  much  depends  on  the  way  the  operation 
of  potting  is  carried  out  and  on  the  work  being 
done  at  the  right  time.  A plant  should  never 
be  potted  unless  the  roots  are  in  motion.  There 
are  few  of  the  hard-wooded  kinds,  excepting 
Azaleas,  that  do  not  begin  to  form  new  roots 
plentifully  in  the  spring  before  much  or  any 
shoot-growth  is  made.  A very  common  mistake 
in  potting  fine-rooted  plants  is  to  defer  the  work 
until  after  they  have  flowered.  When  this 
course  is  followed  it  results  in  the  operation 
not  being  carried  out  till  the  hot  weather,  with 
its  consequent  dry  atmosphere,  has  arrived. 
This,  despite  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
shading  and  a reduction  in  the  amount  of  air 
admitted,  causes  a necessity  for  more  water 
being  given  shortly  after  the  potting  than  is 
desirable.  When  the  water-pot  has  to  be  much 
used  before  the  broken  roots  have  had  time  to 
heal  and  start  afresh,  there  is  always  danger  of 
their  perishing. 

April  is  the  best  month  for  potting  the 
bulk  of  the  hard-wooded  kinds  that  are  at  all 
liable  to  suffer  through  shifting,  as  the  weather  is 
usually  mild  and  the  air  much  more  humid  than 
it  is  later  on.  When,  through  some  cause  or 
other,  potting  cannot  be  done  early  enough  in 
the  spring,  as  already  said,  before  the  roasting 
dry  weather  comes  on,  it  is  better  to  defer  it 
until  autumn.  In  this  case  it  must  not  be  driven 
too  late,  otherwise  the  roots  do  not  get  suffi- 
cient hold  of  the  new  material  before  the  dor- 
mant season  comes  on.  These  remarks,  I may 
say,  do  not  apply  to  young  stock,  which  will 
not  have  their  roots  crowded  in  the  pots  to  an 
extent  such  as  usually  is  the  case  with  older 
specimens.  Before  any  hard-wooded  plant  is 
potted,  large  or  small,  it  should  be  closely 
examined  to  see  that  the  old  ball  is  sufficiently 
moist.  My  own  practice  has  been,  instead  of 
hurrying  through  the  work  indiscriminately,  to 
defer  potting  any  that  had  attained  a consider- 
able size  until  the  soil  had  got  sufficiently  dry 
to  require  a thorough  watering,  and  then  to  let 
a day  elapse  so  as  to  get  clear  of  all  the  super- 
fluous moisture.  By  this  means  it  follows  that 
with  shading  from  the  sun  and  admitting  com- 
paratively little  air,  ten  days  or  a fortnight  will 
pass  before  water  is  again  needed  when  the  pot- 
ting is  done  thus  early  in  the  spring.  During 
this  time  if  all  goes  well,  whatever  roots  have 

I been  bruised  or  broken  will  have  had  time  to 
heal,  and  be  about  again  beginning  to  move. 
In  the  case  of  all  hard-wooded  plants  all  dis- 
turbance of  the  roots,  excepting  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  drainage,  should  be  studiously 
avoided.  Whether  the  specimens  are  large 
or  small,  if  in  a condition  to  require  potting, 


the  delicate  young  feeding  fibres  will  be  closely 
packed  all  round  the  outsides  of  the  ball.  It  used 
to  be  the  fashion,  and  is  still  too  often  practised, 
to  loosen  these  with  a pointed  stick  or  something 
of  a like  description.  The  effects  of  such  destruc- 
tion require  little  comment  further  than  to  say 
that  they  much  increase  the  chance  of  permanent 
injury  through  the  potting  to  all  excepting 
strong-rooted,  vigorous-constitutioned  kinds, 
such  as  an  Acacia  or  a Genista,  which  are  able 
to  make  good  the  breakage  in  a way  that  less 
robust  sorts  are  incapable  of,  and  in  the  case  of 
even  the  strongest-rooted  species  and  varieties 
there  is  not  an  atom  of  gain  by  loosening  the 
roots.  If  you  ask  those  who  subject  their  plants 
to  this  barbarous  kind  of  treatment  what  is  the 
object  in  doing  it,  they  will  tell  you  that  it 
assists  the  roots  to  enter  the  new  soil,  which  is 
about  as  far  incorrect  as  it  could  be.  If  anyone 
who  doubts  this  will  take  two  plants  of  any  of 
the  less  robust  kinds  and  carry  out  the  root- 
loosening with  one  and  leave  the  other  wholly 
undisturbed,  then  in  the  course  of  a month  or 
five  weeks  after  potting  turn  both  out  of  the 
pots  and  see  which  is  in  the  best  condition  and 
has  made  most  progress,  I venture  to  say  he 
will  be  satisfied  as  to  that  which  I have 
said  on  the  subject  being  correct.  In  the 
case  of  plants  that  are  confined  to  pots  even 
of  the  largest  sizes  that  are  made  their  roots 
have  no  chance  but  to  curve  round  the  outsides 
of  the  balls  in  a way  that  does  not  occur  with 
things  that  are  planted  out  and  have  nothing 
to  obstruct  their  horizontal  extension.  It  may 
be  taken  as  a rule  that  the  harder  the  balls  are 
consequent  on  much  root  progress  having  been 
made  since  the  previous  potting  the  more  it  is 
necessary  to  be  careful  in  making  the  new  soil 
perfectly  solid.  The 

Potting  lath  requires  to  be  used  so  as  to 
make  the  new  material  quite  as  close  and  com- 
pact as  the  old  ball.  If  this  is  not  done  it  is 
obvious  that  when  water  is  given  it  is  sure  to 
pass  off  through  the  new  soil,  doing  all  but 
irremediable  injury  in  two  ways — by  making 
the  new  soil  too  wet  and  leaving  the  balls  too 
dry,  a condition  that  is  often  not  noticed  until 
death  or  an  unhealthy  state  is  brought  about. 
The  matter  of  soil  is  better  understood  than  it 
used  to  be.  All  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants, 
except  a few  of  the  strongest  rooted  kinds,  do 
better  in  peat  than  in  loam.  But  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  the  nature  of  peat.  The 
hard,  close,  black  material  on  which,  where  it 
exists  naturally,  little  is  found  growing  but  the 
strongest  kinds  of  Heather,  is  very  poor  stuff 
for  most  of  the  plants  under  notice  ; so  poor,  in 
fact,  that  they  do  little  good  in  it,  as  even  if 
they  live  the  progress  made  is  so  slow  and  the 
growth  so  weak  that  satisfactory  results  are  out 
of  the  question.  Except  a few  of  the  hardest- 
wooded,  slowest-growing  varieties  of  Heath, 
which  require  peat  more  or  less  hard  in  texture, 
this  black,  solid  material  should  be  studiously 
avoided.  Brown  coloured  peat,  on  which  some 
of  the  stronger  kinds  of  Grasses  grow,  dug  in 
turves  about  4 inches  in  thickness,  is  the  kind 
that  answers  for  most  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants.  This  is  usually  midway  in  texture  be- 
tween the  black  Heather-clothed  peat  and  that 
on  which  little  excepting  the  Bracken  is  found. 


For  some  things  a portion  of  the  latter  mixed 
with  the  medium-textured  kind  does  best.  As 
to  the  amount  of  sand  it  is  necessary  to  mix 
with  the  peat,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
hard -wooded  greenhouse  plants  do  not  bear 
shaking  out  in  the  way  that  is  practised  with 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  many  other  things. 
When  once  the  roots  get  possession  of  the  soil 
they  have  to  remain  in  it  so  long  as  the  plant 
lives  ; consequently,  enough  sand  must  lie  used 
to  enable  the  soil  to  retain  porosity.  The  peat 
named  as  a rule  contains  little  sand,  often  next 
to  none.  In  bright,  warm  weather  the  floors  of 
the  houses  or  pits  in  which  the  plants  are  located 
after  potting  should  be  kept  quite  moist  by  the 
use  of  much  more  water  than  necessary  at  other 
times,  and  the  plants  should  have  a thin  shade 
to  protect  them  from  the  sun  for  three  or  four 
weeks  after  potting.  The  moist  atmosphere, 
coupled  with  shading,  reduces  the  evaporation 
through  the  leaves  that  otherwise  would  take 
place,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  until 
enough  new  roots  are  present  to  supply  the 
demand  in  this  way.  B. 


422.— Outdoor  Chrysanthemums.— 

The  old  stools  which  flowered  in  pots  during  the 
past  season  are  the  best  for  planting  out  at  the 
base  of  a wall,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  more 
offshoots  direct  from  the  base  than  plants  grown 
from  cuttings  this  year.  Walls  look  better  if 
they  are  covered  from  the  base  upwards.  The 
present  is  a capital  time  to  put  out  such  plants, 
or  in  the  case  of  young  plants  either,  if  they  are 
sturdy  and  hardened  off ; if  not  they  ought  to 
have  some  protection  for  a few  days  and  nights 
until  there  is  no  danger  of  frost  hurting  them. 
If  the  soil  is  poor  add  some  partly  decayed 
manure.  Put  the  old  plants  out  about  2 feet 
6 inches  apart,  and  the  present  year  struck  ones 
1 foot  nearer.  In  the  case  of  the  former  thin 
the  growths  to  about  eight,  securing  these  to  the 
wall  as  fast  as  they  grow.  Top  the  young  plants 
at  4 inches  high  to  induce  more  branches  to  grow 
from  the  base  to  furnish  the  wall  throughout. 
Supply  them  freely  with  water  when  in  active 
growth,  and  vigorously  syringe  the  foliage  every 
ovening  during  hot  and  dry  weather,  which  has 
the  effect  of  cleaning  the  plants  from  dust  and 
insect  pests,  but  cools  the  wall  also  for  the 
night.  Incurved  varieties  are  the  worst  for 
wall  culture,  as  owing  to  the  formation  of  the 
petals  they  retain  moisture  from  rains  and 
heavy  dews  so  long,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  are  more  easily  injured  by  frost.  Those 
which  have  their  florets  reflexed  are  the  best,  as 
the  water  readily  runs  off  them.  The  following 
sorts  are  good — Reflexed  : Golden,  Pink,  Peach, 
and  White  Christine,  King  of  Crimsons,  Cloth 
of  Gold,  and  Distinction.  Japanese : Dr. 

Macary,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Gloriosum,  Mile.  Lacroix,  Lady  Selborne. 
L’lncomparable,  Bouquet  Fait,  and  Val 
d’ Andorra.  Pompons  are  very  suitable  for  this 
method  of  culture,  they  flower  so  freely,  and  so 
are  the  single  varieties,  the  best  of  which  are 
Patience,  Lady  Churchill,  White  Perfection, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  and  Pure  Gold.  Of  the  former 
section  White  Trevenna,  President,  Snowdrop, 
Golden  Circle,  Rosinante,  and  Black  Douglas 
are  good. — E.  M. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Try  as  far  aa  possible  to  individualise  the  plants.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  bright  weather  we  are  now  having 
growth  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  if  the  plants  are  at  all 
crowded  the  shapely  specimens  soon  spoil,  and  no 
after  treatment  can  remedy  the  defect.  Growing  plants 
should  be  turned  round  frequently  so  that  all  sides  may 
have  an  equal  share  of  light.  Change  of  position  is  at  all 
times  beneficial.  Watering  will  now  be  a heavy  business. 
Plants  full  of  roots  in  a light  house  will  require  looking 
over  twice  a day.  Pelargoniums  especially  must  have 
prompt  attention,  and  weak  liquid-manure  should  be  given 
daily.  The  early -flowering  Pelargoniums  are  now  in  full 


bloom,  and  to  keep  them  in  condition  as  long  as  possible 
they  must  be  shaded  from  10.30  to  3 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Azaleas  also  soon  fade  and  lose  their  freshness  if 
exposed  to  hot  sunshine.  All  dry  surfaces  in  the  borders 
must  be  moistened.  This  will  help  to  make  the  atmos- 
phere genial.  The  syringe  cannot  be  used  among  plants 
in  flower,  but  the  borders  and  stages  can  be  damped  over 
daily.  Paths  also  can  be  syringed  once  or  twice  a day. 
Ventilation  must  be  free.  Open  the  top  lights  early  m the 
morning,  and  leave  a little  air  on  till  live  or  even  later  in 
the  evening  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  genial.  Nights 
are  still  cold,  and  fires  cannot  altogether  be  dispensed 
with,  though  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  fires  for  ordi- 
nary greenhouse  plants  will  not  be  required.  I let  my 
fires  go  out  in  the  morning  and  light  them  again  in  the 
afternoon,  a9  a little  warmth  in  the  pipes  is  beneficial  on 
cold  nights.  Fuel  during  the  past  winter  has  been  a very 
heavy  item,  and  it  is  time  now  to  try  to  economise  in 
this  matter.  It  is  a good  plan  to  set  apart  a cold-pit  to 
take  all  plants  to  from  the  conservatory  as  they  go  out  of 
blossom.  Here  such  things  as  Arum  Lilies,  Cyclamens, 
&c.,  can  rest  for  a time,  and  the  forced  plants  can  recruit. 
Do  not  be  tempted  to  keep  sickly'  plants ; they  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the  collection,  and  any  plant  must  be  rare 
and  choice  that  is  worth  keeping  after  its  best  work  is 
done.  Young  plants  to  grow  on  can  be  purchased  cheaply 
now,  and  a very  small  annual  expenditure  will  keep  up 
stock,  and,  besides,  it  is  interesting  to  strike  cuttings  and 
raise  young  stock  at  home.  Try  and  keep  down  insects 
by  sponging  and  washing  with  insecticides.  In  some 
cases  Tobacco-powder  may  be  U9ed.  Fumigation  should 
only  be  done  as  a last  resource,  as  many  flowers  will  drop 
their  petals  when  exposed  to  dense  Tobacco-smoke.  Con- 
tinue to  repot  any  plant  which  requires  more  root  space. 
Tuberous  Begonias  will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  will 
bv-and-bye  take  the  place  of  the  Pelargoniums  as  they  lose 
their  effectiveness.  Cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  may  be 
rooted  any  time  from  this  onwards  to  July  or  August. 
Cuttings  struck  now  will  flower  earlier  than  those  rooted 
later.  °My  plan  is  to  take  cuttings  any  time  when  they 
are  to  be  had,  as  I find  they  come  into  bloom  earlier.  Of 
course,  the  bulk  of  the  stock  is  propagated  when  the 
plants  are  cut  down  after  flowering.  Sow  Cineraria  and 
Primula  seeds  for  next  winter’s  flowering.  It  is  best  to 
divide  the  packets  into  two  parts,  and  make  two  sowings 
a month  apart.  Cyclamens  sown  in  February  will  now  be 
potted  off  singly  and  growing  freely.  Keep  them  in  a 
warm-house  for  the  present.  Divide  Double  Chinese 
Primulas  if  not  already  done,  using  peat,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,  keeping  the  little  plants  or  cuttings,  as  the  case  may 
be,  close  and  warm  for  a time. 

Stove. 

Shade  now  will  be  indispensable  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  but  the  shading  material  need  not  be 
thick  or  heavy.  All  that  is  wanted  for  most  things  is 
something  to  break  up  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  that  can 
easily  be  put  on  when  required  and  removed  when  the 
plants  will  bear  exposure.  Movable  blinds  fixed  to  the 
ridge  of  the  house  and  that  can  be  quickly  rolled  down 
and  up  again  when  not  required  are  the  best,  and  will  be 
found  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  Dracaenas  and 
Crotons  should  be  exposed  to  a good  deal  of  light  to  get 
bright-coloured  foliage.  See  to  the  thinning  and  training 
of  climbers  on  roof  and  walls.  Plants  growing  in  baskets 
will  require  more  water.  Hoya  bella  when  planted  in 
rough  fibr.v  peat  in  a basket  is  very  pretty  when  in  flower ; 
the  drooping  blossoms  require  to  be  looked  up  at  to  see  their 
full  beauty.  It  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  rather  a miffy 
thing  when  growing  in  apot, but  in  a basket  it  invariably  does 
well,  as  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  overwatered,  which  is  the 
evil  to  be  guarded  against  in  this  class  of  stove  plants. 
Anything  good  in  Gloxinias  may  be  propagated  now  from 
leaf  cuttings,  and  miniature  plants  of  Achimenes  may  be 
obtained  by  striking  the  ends  of  the  shoots  as  cuttings. 
They  9trike  quickly  in  a close  propagating-frame,  and 
half-a-dozen  cuttings  in  a 4-inch  pot  when  in  blossom 
make  nice  little  subjects  for  a small  vase  on  the  drawing- 
room table.  Small  plants  of  Adiantum  Farleyense  are 
charming  for  the  same  kind  of  work.  Fern-fronds  for 
cutting  should  net  be  shaded  too  much,  and  neither  should 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  be  kept  too  moist.  There  is 
often  more  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  Ferns  for  cutting 
at  this  season  than  in  winter,  as  the  growth  being  young 
and  tender  in  a shady  house  they  take  so  long  to  harden. 
After  cutting,  fronds'  of  Maiden-hair  should  be  immersed 
in  water  for  half  an  hour  to  get  them  fully  charged  with 
moisture. 

Unheated  Conservatory. 

Japanese  Azaleas  which  have  been  plunged  in  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  all  winter  are  now  very  bright,  and  show  a 
charming  variety  of  colour.  With  this  class  of  plants  all 
the  difference  between  the  house  which  is  quite  unheated 
and  the  one  that  has  been  warmed  at  a considerable  cost 
is  a question  of  time.  The  flowers  in  the  unheated  house 
are  often  larger  and  brighter  because  of  their  more  natu- 
ral growth.  Tuberous  Begonias  which  have  been  win- 
tered in  a frost-proof  cellar  are  now  starting  into  growth, 
and  will  be  safe  enough  in  the  unheated  house,  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  an  inch  or  two  long  the 
plants  should  be  repotted  in  -mod  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
rough  and  turfy  in  character,  the  pots  being  clean  and  well 
drained.  Shake  away  some  of  the  old  exhausted  soil,  and 
when  this  is  done  the  tubers  mav  in  most  cases  go  back 


into  the  same  sized  pots.  Do  not  give  too  much  water  at 
first  till  growth  is  becoming  more  active.  The  syringe 
may  be  used  more  freely  now,  although  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  do  all  syringing  early  enough  in  the  afternoon  for 
the  foliage  to  get  dry  before  night.  Cold  moisture  on  the 
leaves  when  the  temperature  falls  at  night  will  be  found 
very  injurious. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

I suppose  no  one  has  too  many  of  these  useful  contri- 
vances at  this  season.  As  soon  as  any  of  them  can  be 
spared  they  may  be  prepared  for  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
Capsicums,  or  Green  Ginger  ; the  latter  is  not  much  grown 
in  this  country  now,  but  the  roots  when  young  make  an 
excellent  preserve.  The  Ginger  is  occasionally  grown  in 
English  hot-houses.  Y ears  ago  I used  t o grow  a pit  of  it 
for  preserving.  The  store  plants  were  wintered  in  a cool- 
stove  in  a dry  state.  As  soon  as  growth  commenced  in 
February  the  store  pots  were  turned  out,  and  the 
rhizomes  cut  into  pieces,  each  containing  one  eye  or  bud, 
and  potted  singly  in  small  pots,  then  were  grown  on  in 
heat  until  strong  enough  to  plant  out,  which  was  usually 
done  about  the  end  of  May.  Being  a tropical  plant  it 
requires  a little  bottom-heat  to  start  it.  A bed  that  has 
been  used  for  propagating  will  do  very  well,  but  there 
must  be  depth  enough  for  3 feet  of  growth. 


Window  Gardening. 

White  flowers  are  in  great  demand  always,  but  specially 
so  about  Easter  time  Spiraas  are  in  strong  force,  and 
are  cheap  and  easily  grown,  but  must  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  ; in  fact,  they  should  stand  in  a pan  of 
water,  though  to  prevent  the  evils  of  stagnation  the  water 
should  be  emptied  sometimes.  Other  white-flow'ered  plants 
which  can  be  easily  had  in  blossom  now  are  Arum  Lilies  and 
Deutzia  gracilis.  The  Arums  are  very  strong  rooting,  and 
if  not  well  supported  the  leaves  soon  lose  colour.  When 
the  sun  is  very  hot  the  plants  will  last  longer  if  not  placed 
too  near  the  glass  if  the  aspect  is  a southern  one.  Give 
st  imulants  to  all  things  coming  into  blossom.  Turn  grow- 
ing plants  round  weekly  or  oftener,  and  sponge  the  foliage 
as  often  as  time  can  be  found  for  the  work.  The  sponge 
will  remove  insects  if  any-  are  present.  Pot  off  cuttings 
and  seedlings  when  well  rooted,  but  do  not  let  the  sun 
shine  upon  them  for  a few  days.  A sheet  of  paper  spread 
over  them  will  suffice. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  land  and  the  weather  are  both 
suitable  for  setting  out  hardy  plants.  Itisalwayspleasanter 
to  plant  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  dry,  and  the 
plants  will  then  do  better.  Wet  weather  planting  will  only- 
answer  on  light,  porous  soils,  and  even  then  I would  rather 
plant  when  the  soil  crumbles  in  around  the  roots,  giving  a 
soaking  of  water  afterwards  to  settle  all  down.  It  is  get- 
ting late  for  planting  Carnations  generally,  but  plants 
may  be  turned  out  of  pots,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  round 
the  balls.  Hollyhocks  also  may  yet  be  planted.  It  is  a 
very  great  advantage  to  work  in  half-a-peck  or  so  of  rich 
soil,  such  as  rotten  turf  and  manure,  round  each  plant 
when  setting  them  out.  Leave  a basin-shaped  hollow  round 
each  plant  for  watering.  Hollyhocks  will  require  a good 
deal  of  moisture.  All  the  late  summer  and  autumn-flowering 
plants  may  be  transplanted  now,  as  the  growth  is 
only  just  on  the  move.  Hardy  annuals  of  all  kinds  will 
grow  splendidly  now.  Sow  Canterbury  Bells  for  blooming 
next  year.  If  sown  late  they  will  not  be  strong  enough  to 
bloom  the  following  season.  Columbines,  Sweet  Williams, 
and  Foxgloves  should  also  be  sown  shortly.  This  is  the 
best  time  for  transplanting  Tritomas  and  the  autumn- 
flowering Japanese  Anemones.  Y’uceas,  also,  will  move 
new  better  than  at  any  other  time.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Pampas  Grass,  which  has  been  hit  rather 
hard  by  the  severe  weather  in  exposed  situations.  Prick 
off  Stocks,  Asters,  Phlox  Drunnnondi.  and  Zinnias  in 
frames  or  boxes  ; the  last  named  are  tender,  and  must  be 
well  sheltered  at  night.  The  bright  sunshine  has  brought 
the  spring  flowers.  Daffodils  are  now  in  great  force.  One 
of  the  prettiest  small  trees  in  suburban  and  other  gardens 
is  the  Almond.  The  Banksian  Rose  is  showing  the  effects 
of  the  long  severe  winter  in  many  gardens.  All  dead 
wood  should  be  cut  away,  and  the  other  branches  tied  in 
neatly.  Late-planted  Roses,  including  Teas,  should  now 
be  pruned  if  not  already  done.  Cut  hard  back  after  thin- 
ning well.  To  grow  good  Roses  and  other  flowers  mulch 
must  be  used  freely.  In  many  cases  rich  compost  is  better 
than  manure. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries  are  surface  feeders,  and  any  open-air  beds 
requiring  more  nourishment  should  have  it  now  in  the 
shape  of  well-decaved  manure  worked  into  a compost  with 
old  turf  or  any  good  soil.  The  roots  will  work  into  this  at 
once,  and  it  'null  benefit  the  coming  season’s  crop  im- 
mensely. Before  applying  the  top-dressing  run  the  hoe 
through  the  surface  on' a dry  day  to  freshen  it  up  aud  kill 
weeds.  Strawberries  in  pots  ripening  their  fruit  must 
have  free  ventilation  to  give  flavour,  and  they  should  not 
stand  under  the  shade  of  Vines  or  other  plants.  Grapes 
ripening  will  need  free  ventilation  during  the  present 
bright  weather,  and  a little  air,  just  enough  to  prevent 
stuffiness  in  the  atmosphere,  should  be  left  on  at  night. 
Fires  must  be  kept  going  regularly,  but  bank  up  with 
ashes  early  in  the  morning,  poking  out  the  ashes  to  revive 
the  fire  at  closing  time.  Cherries  and  Plums  in  pots  in 
a cool-house  must  have  abundant  ventilation  to  induce  the 
blossoms  to  set  freely.  But  as  far  as  possible  keep  out  the 
cold  east  wind  by  ventilation  on  the  south  side.  There  is 
a good  deal  of  bloom  on  hardy  fruits  this  year,  especially 
on  youngish  trees.  Trees  on  walls  especially  are  looking 
well,  and  the  blossoms  being  later  there  is  a fair  prosper, 
of  a crop.  Should  green  fly  appear  on  Peaches  apply 
Tobacco-powder  at  once.  The  nights  are  too  cold  yet  for 
washing  with  insecticides,  and  the  syringe  had  better  not 
be  used  till  the  blossoms  are  set.  The  Tobacco-powder  is 
erv  effectual  and  very  cheap,  cheaper  even  than  any 


Vegetable  Garden. 

Early  Potatoes  should  now  be  ready  for  digging  in 
frames.  As  fast  as  the  frames  are  cleared  they  will  be 
used  for  hardening  off  bedding-plants,  and  then  will  come 
in  for  summer  Cucumbers  without  any  addition  to  the  bed 
unless  manure  happens  to  be  plentiful,  in  which  case  a 
warm  lining  may  be  placed  round  the  bed  to  revive  the 
heat.  Carrots  in  frames  may  have  the  lights  drawn  off 
every  day.  Give  warm  liquid-manure.  The  earliest- 
sown  bed  of  Early  Horn  will  now  be  large  enough  for 
drawing.  Young  Horn  Carrots  are  always  appreciated, 
and  by  sowing  a few  occasionally  up  till  the  first  week  in 
July  the  supply  may  be  kept  up  till  the  forced  Carrots  are 
ready  in  spring.  The  Carrots  for  winter  use  should  be  lifted 
before  severe  frost  comes,  and  be  buried  in  sand  till  le- 
quired  for  use,  or  if  the  bed  is  covered  in  severe  weather 
with  dry  Bracken  they  may  be  left  in  the  ground.  South 
of  London  Celery  for  late  use  may  be  sown  in  a warm 
position  in  the  open  air.  The  soil  must  be  kept  in  a moist 
condition,  and  thebed  shaded  for  afew  hours  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  to  check  the  evaporation.  Sow  a few 
seeds  of  Cardoons  in  pots  for  the  earliest  crop.  Plant 
Globe  Artichokes  as  soon  as  offsets  can  be  obtained  ; but 
the  old  stools  are  late  in  starting  this  season.  Finish 
planting  Potatoes  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  on  porous 
ground.  There  is  more  done  with  artificials  than  was  the 
case  formerly,  and  probably  this  taste  for  the  use  of  con- 
centrated stimulants  will  grow,  and  rightly  so,  although  I 
think  artificials  cannot  altogether  take  the  place  of  stable- 
manure.  The  mechanical  action  of  the  lattei  upon  the 
soil  is  worth  something,  and,  besides,  stable-manure  seems 
to  bring  back  to  the  soil  in  the  most  perfect  manner  the 
constituents  removed  bv  the  crops.  Plant  out  Cauli- 
flowers, not  forgetting  the  Autumn  Giant,  which  ought 
to  be  sown  early  under  glass  for  planting  now.  _ In  the 
event  of  a dry  summer  this  is  the  only  kind  that  will  stand 
a dry  season.  Give  liquid-manure  to  Rhubarb  and 
Asparagus. 


E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Hyacinths,  Narcissi  of  all  kinds,  Tulips,  and  some  other 
bulbous  plants  are  in  full  beauty  now,  and  what  a brave 
show  they  make  when  planted  in  bold  masses  1 This  is 
certainly  an  admirable  class  of  plants  for  culture  in  large 
towns,  either  under  glass  or  in  the  open,  as  in  order  to 
obtain  average  results  at  least  no  particular  skill  or  care 
is  required,  and  they  bloom  with  unfailing  certainty. 
Those  who  desire  to  have  a first-class  display  should  pur- 
chase fresh  bulbs  every  year,  as  in  spite  of  all  precautions 
the  flowers  deteriorate  in  size  and  quality  annually,  but  if 
after  one  season’s  growth  and  bloom  they  are  planted 
th.ckly  in  a sheltered  bed  of  rich  soil,  and  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  they  will  continue  to  flower  more  or  less 
well  for  years,  and'produce  a very  pretty  effect.  A great 
point  in  the  successful  culture  of  all  bulbs  is  to  plant  them 
e arl V — October  is  the  proper  month — and  then  with  rich, 
sweet  and  sandy  soil,  and,  at  least  in  the  case  of  plants  in 
pots,  plentv  of  water  after  the  latter  become  full  of  roots, 
they  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  well.  The  Scillas  are  a very 
pretty  class  of  plants  for  town  gardens.  S.  stbirica 
(bright-blue)  is  one  of  the  brightest  aod  earliest  of 
all  spring  flowers,  and  a capital  edging-plant.  The 
common  wild  S.  nutans  of  the  woods  will  also  grow 
and  bloom  anywhere,  though  in  very  smoky  places 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  not  nearly  so  rich  as  under 
happier  circumstances.  S.  vema  is  another  very  pretty 
little  native  plant,  found  in  places  along  the  south  coast, 
and  blooming  in  May,  but  it  is  decidedly  more  delicate  than 
the  others.  Primroses,  again,  are  in  full  bloom  now,  and 
very  chaiming  they  are,  especially  when  a good  variety  o 
colour  has  been  secured.  Dean’s  Hybrids  are  lovely,  and 
the  plants  easily  grown  from  seed,  which  ought  to  be  sowr 
at  once.  Keep’ the  seedlings  moist  and  growing,  and  they 
will  all  bloom  next  v ear.  The  Double  Primroses  (P.  acaulis 
are  exquisite,  but  they  do  not  seem  able  to  stand  so  mud- 
smoke  as  the  others,  though  soil  and  situation  have  a great 
deal  to  do  with  their  welfare,  a cool,  moist,  and  rathei 
heavy  staple,  and  a lightly  or  partially  shaded  situation, 
bein'-  most  suitable.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  sowing 
seeds  of  Primula  sinensis,  P.  japomca,  P.  obeonica,  P 
Sieboldi,  and  others  of  this  most  interesting  and  useful 
family,  all  of  which  thrive  capitally  in  town  gardens. 
Seeds  of  Carnations,  Sweet  Williams.  Canterbury  Bells, 
Foxgloves,  and  other  hardy  biennials  and  perennials  musi 
also  be  sown  this  month.  Pot  off  rooted  cuttings  of  Dahlias 
keeping  them  warm  and  close  for  a fortnight,  then  gradu 
ally  harden  off  preparatory  to  planting  out.  Cuttings 
inserted  now  will  make  nice  pot-roots  for  another  year 
The  last  week  in  this  month  seed  of  Phlox  Drummondi 
Asters,  Zinnias,  &c.,  may  be  sown  on  a warm  borderin  thi 
open  air  with  good  results.  u K. 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  uniter  “ Garden  Work"  mop  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  ind icated  with  equally  good 
results. 


liquid  insecticide,  and  it  is  always  ready  for  use.  There  is 
a good  deal  of  tying  to  be  done  now  in  early  Peach-houses, 
and  this  is  wo’rk  that  does  not  admit  of  delay.  It  is 
ruinous  to  overcrowd  young  wood  on  any  fruit-trees,  but 
especially  so  with  Peach-trees.  Melons  are  now  rushing  for- 
ward under  the  stimulus  of  bright  sunshine.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  bright  weather  is  that  it  enables  one  to  feed 
swelling  fruit  liberally.  In  dull  weather  it  is  impossible 
to  do  much  in  the  way  of  giving  nourishment,  as  without 
the  stimulus  of  sunshine  the  plants  cannotutilise  it. 
Melon-seeds  for  late  crop  in  frames. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  April  23 ro 
to  April  30th. 

Divided  and  transplanted  outdoor  Chrysanthemums 
Some  of  the  tallest  growers  are  planted  against  a low  wall 
and  the  shoots  will  be  trained  to  its  surface  as  they  grow 
Sowed  the  main  crop  of  Beet,  Spinach,  and  Spinach  Beet 
the  latter  comes  in  useful  sometimes.  Ran  the  Dutch  ho 
between  the  rows  of  Onions.  Parsnips,  £c.,  just  eomin 
through  the  ground.  Repotted  a small  collection  o 
00011'  I am  using  rather  richer  soil  than  used  to  be  th 
practice  in  my  \ oung  days,  but  have  made  it  porous  w it 
old  plaster  and'  brick-dust.  More  water  will  be  require 
now-  as  some  of  the  plants  will  soon  be  showing  blossom- 
Shifted  on  strong  plants  of  Eucharis  Lilies.  Several  pot 
full  of  bulbs  have  been  broken  up  for  stock.  Equal  part 
of  old  turf  and  leaf-mould  with  sufficient  sand  and  chat 
coal  broken  fine  are  used  to  keep  the  soil  open.  Arui 
Lilies  from  which  the  flowers  were  cut  for  the  Last< 
decorations  have  been  moved  to  a cold-pit  to  ripen  growt 
preparatory  to  planting  out  in  June.  Replanted  fcdginf 
of  Violas,  including  V.  cornuta.  "hen  the  tufts  ai 
broken  up  now  they  will  continue  in  flower  all  the  se 
son  I have  often  used  this  Viola  as  a groundwork  f< 
other  contrasting  plants  a little  taller  in  growth.  T1 
best  varieties  of  Tricolor  Pelargoniums  look  best  synngir 
out  of  a mass  of  Viola  cornuta  ; the  flowers  should  1 
picked  off  the  Pelargoniums.  Finished  dressing  walks  wn 
£)w  I weedkillers.  It  is  a relief  to  one’s  mind  to  think  there  vr 
be  no  more  bother  with  weeds  on  the  walks  for  anoth 
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or  ten  months  at  least.  Stirred  the  soil  amou^  the 
beds  ot  spring'  flowers.  Opened  out  several  groups  of 
Hollies  where  too  crowded.  They  will  move  safely  now 
It  helped  with  water,  and  mulched  until  the  roots  get  into 
work  again.  Planted  out  in  patches  autumn-sown  plants  of 
Iceland  Poppies.  Finished  stopping  and  tying  down  Vines 
in  a late-house.  The  Vines  are  young  and  have  broken 
strongly,  and  are  showing  many  more  bunches  of  Grapes 
than  will  be  required.  All  the  surplus  ones  will  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  best-shaped  bunches  can  be  distinguished. 
All  those  about  which  there  was  no  doubt  have  been  re- 
moved already.  Dusted  a little  Tobacco-powder  among 
the  young  shoots  of  Peaches  on  walls— more  as  a preven- 
tive than  because  there  are  many  flies.  Insects  only  come 
in  small  numbers  at  first,  and  if  these  few  are  made 
uncomfortable  they  disappear,  and  then  no  colonies  are 
established.  A stitch  in  time  saves  more  than  the  proverbial 
nine.  Cleared  out  the  last  of  the  Asparagus  from  the 
forcing-beds.  When  I was  a young  man  the  wastefulness 
of  this  system  of  forcing  Asparagus  struck  me,  as  no  doubt 
it  lias  many  others,  and  as  an  experiment  I broke  up  and 
divided  some  of  the  forced  roots  to  see  if  they  would  rally 
and  do  good  work  again  ; but  it  did  not  answer.  “ I told 
you  so,"  was  the  remark  of  an  old  friend  ; but  I was  then 
too  headstrong  to  take  advice.  Just  finished  planting 
Potatoes.  I have  planted  later  than  this  in  previous  years. 

1 remember  one  season  some  years  ago  I planted  a lot  in 
a field  on  the  10th  of  May,  but  the  weather  set  in  dry,  and  I 
did  not  get  the  value  of  the  seed  back.  The  Potato  crop  is 
uncertain  when  planted  after  April,  and  none  but  early 
varieties  should  be  planted  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent month.  Mulched  newly-planted  trees  and  shrubs. 
Where  the  plants  do  not  require  nourishment  short  Grass 
from  the  lawns  has  been  used,  the  manure  being  kept  for 
Roses,  Strawberries,  and  fruit-trees.  Boiler  fires  for  the 
1 most  part  are  allowed  to  go  out  every  bright  morning  now  ; 
the  fire-places  are  raked  clean  out  with  the  hoe,  and  every- 
thing placed  in  readiness  for  relighting  early  in  the  after- 
noon. Fires  burn  so  much  brisker  in  a clean  fire-place 
that  the  pipes  soon  get  warm.  Hot  pipes  on  a brightsunny 
day  often  do  mischief ; at  any  rate,  it  necessitates  much 
labour  in  taking  measures  to  counteract  their  drying  effect 
, upon  the  atmosphere.  Top-dressed  the  rockery  with  rich 
soil  passed  through  a coarse  sieve  to  take  out  stones,  &c. 
.This  has  improved  its  appearance,  and  will  be  beneficial  to 
, the  fast-growing  plants.  The  most  interesting  season  for 
the  rockery  is  now  close  at  hand.  Filled  a number  of  new 
baskets  with  Ferns,  including  Maiden-hairs  of  sorts,  Asple- 
niums,  Polypodiums,  and  other  green-growing  kinds  with 
I trailing  or  drooping  growth.  These  are  delightful  orna- 
j ments,  and  may  be  moved  to  the  rooms  where  any  specially 
, interesting  feature  is  wished  for  on  party  nights.  The 
j,  baskets  are  draped  with  young  plants  of  such  things  as 
Cissus  discolor,  Panicum  variegatum,  Sedum  carneuin 
variegatum,  Tradescantia  vitalba,  &c.  This  drapery  hides 
[ the  Moss  and  wires  completely.  Strong  plants  of  the 
various  Ferns  are  employed  so  that  they  will  be  effective 
1 in  a short  time. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

SELECT  SHRUBBY  SPIRAEAS. 

The  Spiraeas  are  remarkable  for  their  free 
flowering  and  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms, 
which  from  early  spring  to  autumn  contribute 
greatly  towards  the  floral  embellishment  of  our 
gardens.  Although  they  will  grow  and  flower 
well  in  almost  any  situation,  it  is  only  when  in 
| a good  holding  and  rather  moist  soil,  well 
exposed  to  the  sun,  that  their  beauty  becomes 
fully  developed.  Most  of  them  seed  abundantly, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  propagate  them  in 
that  way,  as  they  produce  suckers  freely,  which 
may  be  detached  without  difficulty  in  winter 
with  a few  roots  adhering  to  them,  and  which, 
with  ordinary  care,  will  make  good  plants.  The 
following  will  be  found  to  be  a good  selection  : — 
S.  ARIACFOLIA  (here  figured). — This  attains  a 
height  of  8 feet  or  10  feet.  It  is  a kind  often 
met  with,  but  mostly  in  shrubbery  thickets, 
while  to  show  off  its  beauty  to  advantage  it 
requires  an  open  position.  When  isolated  it 
forms  a large  bush  of  regular  outline,  densely 
laden  during  summer  with  fine  plume-like 
panicles  of  whitish  flowers.  S.  bella. — This  has 
a neat,  compact,  but  by  no  means  dumpy 
habit,  while  its  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
great  profusion,  are  arranged  in  comparatively 
large  corymbs  of  a deep-rose  colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  Nepaul,  and  perfectly  hardy.  S.  cal- 
losa, or  Fortunei,  bears  deep-rose-coloured 
flowers  arranged  in  corymbs,  and  blooms  almost 
continuously  throughout  the  summer.  It  is 
upright  in  habit,  and  even  when  not  in  flower  is 
attractive,  owing  to  the  young  leaves  and  shoots 
being  red,  which,  when  lit  up  by  tliedecliningrays 
of  the  sun,  has  a very  pretty  effect.  It  is  a native 
of  Japan.  There  is  a white  variety  of  this 
species,  which  is  much  dwarfer  in  habit  than 
the  type.  It  forms  a dense  shrub  of  about 
2 feet  in  height,  and  flowers  earlier  than  the 
species.  S.  chamsedrifolia  is  a very  widely  dis- 
tributed kind,  being  found  throughout  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia  and  America.  It  is  a 
dense,  twiggy  bush,  studded  during  June  or 
July  with  corymbs  of  white  flowers,  which  are 
\ very  ornamental.  S.  confusa,  the  shoots  of 
which  are  terminated  by  dense  flower-spikes 
i often  1 foot  or  more  in  length,  and  white  in 
i colour,  slightly  tinged  with  green,  is  a plant 


of  very  free  growth,  and  one  which,  even  during 
winter,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fastigiate 
arrangement  of  its  branches.  S.  Douglasi. — 
This  is  an  erect-growing  kind,  the  young  leaves 
and  shoots  of  which  are  pubescent,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  pink,  are  borne  in  long  up- 
right  panicles. 

S.  Lindleyana. — 1 This  forms  a large,  pyra- 
midal, handsome  shrub,  clothed  to  the  ground 
with  pinnate  foliage,  and  towards  the  end  of 
summer  each  shoot  is  terminated  by  a large 
feathery  plume  of  white  flowers.  It  is  a native 
of  Nepaul,  and  sometimes  gets  a little  injured 
by  frost  in  winter,  but  quickly  recovers.  S. 
licvigata  is  another  distinct  kind,  and  one  that, 
when  out  of  flower,  would  at  first  sight  scarcely 
be  taken  for  a Spinea,  its  dark-green,  firm, 
glabrous  leaves  resembling  more  those  of  a 
Daphne.  It  acquires  a bush-like  shape,  but 
does  not  produce  suckers,  and  therefore  its  pro- 
pagation is  somewhat  more  difficult  than  that  of 
some  of  the  others.  It  may,  however,  be  effected 
by  means  of  layers.  It  is  a native  of  Siberia, 
and  a plant  that  should  be  grown,  not  only  on 


account  of  the  singularity  of  its  growth  and 
foliage,  but  for  its  slightly  tinted  white  flowers, 
which  are  very  pretty. 

S.  Noblf.ana. — This  is  said  to  be  a hybrid 
between  S.  Douglasi  and  callosa,  and  possibly  it 
is,  as  its  flowers  seem  to  lie  intermediate 
between  those  of  its  supposed  parents.  On  the 
other  hand,  wild  specimens  sent  home  by  Lobb 
from  California  agree  with  it  in  every  respect. 
Whatever  its  origin  may  be,  however,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  of  its  value  as  a fine  summer- 
flowering shrub.  S.  opulifolia.  — Amongst 
Spirreas  this  is  one  of  the  finest  growers,  attain- 
ing, as  it  does,  a height  of  10  feet  or  12  feet.  It 
produces  pure-white  flowers  in  large  dense 
corymbs,  which,  together  with  the  leaves,  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  Guelder  Rose.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  but  has  been  cultivated 
in  this  country  for  nearly  200  years.  There  is  a 
golden-leaved  variety  of  it,  which  in  spring  is 
very  bright,  but  as  the  season  advances  it 
becomes  more  like  the  normal  type.  S.  salici- 
folia. — This  is  a widely-distributed  and  very 
variable  kind,  differing  greatly  in  size,  and  also 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  vary  from 
deep-pink  to  white,  and  are  borne  in  light 


feathery  spikes  during  July  and  August. 
Home  of  the  forms  are  as  much  as  0 feet 
in  height,  while  others  aro  but  creeping  shrubs. 
S.  Thunbergi  forms  a slender-growing  shrub, 
small  in  all  its  parts,  but  with  gracefully  arch- 
ing branches.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of  the 
Hawthorn,  but  are  much  smaller,  and  clothe 
the  whole  length  of  the  shoots.  A great  point 
is  their  earliness  ; they  expand  with  the  first  re- 
turn of  spring,  and  on  this  account  the  plant  is 
often  forced,  treatment  to  which  it  readily 
submits  ; indeed,  with  very  little  assistance  it 
may  be  had  in  flower  at  any  time  during  the 
winter.  S.  trilobata.— In  addition  to  being 
showy,  this  is  an  interesting  kind,  owing  to  its 
trilobed  and  glaucous  leaves.  It  is  dwarf  and 
twiggy,  and  its  pure-white  flowers  are  borne  in 
comparatively  large  corymbs,  and  in  great  pro- 
fusion in  May.  Double-flowered  kinds. — These 
are  S.  prunifolia  fl.-pl.  and  S.  Reevesiana  fl.-pl., 
the  former  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom,  being 
often  in  flower  by  the  end  of  March,  and  very 
pretty  its  little  rosettes  of  pure-white  flowers 
are  when  fully  expanded.  The  second  flowers 
later,  but  is  equally 
pretty.  Both  produce 
long,  slender,  arching 
shoots  studded  with  blos- 
soms— indeed,  quite  floral 
wreaths.  G. 


380.— Horses  dama- 
ging trees. — If  “ Sur- 
veyor ” has  succeeded  in 
growing  his  trees  with 
stems  6 in.  in  diameter  he 
ought  not  to  require  any 
advice.  I think  there  is 
nothing  like  iron  guards 
made  in  halves  and  put 
together  round  the  trees 
with  small  pins.  Some 
of  these  are  pretty  and 
some  ugly,  and  they  are 
made  by  most  fencing 
manufacturers.  But  one 
hundred  of  these  will  cost 
£100.  I have  fenced  one 
hundred  trees  for  a tenth 
of  that  sum.  Obtain 
half-a-ton  of  second-hand 
or  old  fencing-wire  some- 
what thicker  than  a 
pencil.  Fix  a 6-inch  Oak 
stick  3 feet  in  the  ground. 
Bore  a hole  through  it  at 
the  bottom.  Anneal  the 
wire.  Put  one  end  cf  the 
wire  into  the  hole  and 
wind  it  round  the  post 
about  thirty  times.  Put 
this  coil  round  the  tree, 
securing  the  bottom  into 
a piece  of  wood  under- 
ground and  the  top  to 
the  lowest  branch.  As 
the  tree  grows  uncoil  the 
wire  a little.  It  is  a little 
difficult  at  first  to  put  the 
coil  round  the  tree  with- 
out damaging  the  bark. 
If  “ Surveyor  ” wants  to 
tie  something  on,  why  not  put  wire-netting? — 
R.  W. 

419.— Creeper  for  a barn.— Nothing 
makes  as  good  a green  covering  as  Ivy,  either 
the  Irish  variety  or  Rasgneriana,  commonly 
known  as  the  Heart-leaved  Ivy.  If  a smaller- 
leaved  variety  would  be  preferred  palmata  is 
good,  but  the  first  two  grow  so  much  quicker. 
If  a flowering  plant  is  wanted  Garrya  elliptica 
is  good  ; its  catkin-like  flowers  are  very  pretty 
during  the  winter  months,  and  it  also  grows  fast 
when  liberally  treated  with  copious  supplies  of 
water  to  the  roots  and  overhead  during  the  hot, 
dry  weather. — S.  P. 

Ivy  will  make  the  best  and  neatest 

covering.  Place  some  good  soil  round  the  roots, 
and  train  up  the  young  shoots  till  they  begin  to 
cling,  and  then  they  will  give  no  further  trouble 
if  cut  back  every  spring  with  the  shears.  The 
green-leaved  Ivies  grow  the  fastest,  but  several 
of  the  variegated  are  very  pretty,  and  will  form 
a more  interesting  covering.  The  green  forms 
next  to  the  Ivies  are  the  Virginian  Creepers, 
and  Veitch’s  variety  will  cling  as  close  as  the 
Ivies,  but  they  are  leafless  in  winter,  and  do 
not  hide  unsightly  so  well  as  Ivies  do. — E.  H. 


A Shrubby  Meadow  Sweet  (Spiraea  ariaefolia). 
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NOTES  ON  RASPBERRIES. 

It  is  usually  advised  that  fresh  plantations  of 
these  he  made  in  the  autumn,  but  if  this  is  the 
best  time  to  carry  out  such  operations  it  does 
not  follow  success  will  be  denied  to  similar 
work  completed  in  the  spring.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  Raspberries  may  be  transplanted  at  any 
time  during  March  and  the  early  part  of  April, 
and  if  the  work  is  properly  done  there  ought  to 
be  few  or  no  failures.  Much  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  ground  and  the  condition  of  the 
young  canes.  Some  judgment  must  also  be 
used  in  the  selection  of  the  site  for  the  planta- 
tion. Raspberries  will  not  always  succeed 
where  Gooseberries  and  Currants  do  well,  and 
I have  been  obliged  to  devote  a much  better 
quarter  to  them  than  the  two  latter  are  success- 
fully grown  in.  Neither  a very  hot  and  dry  posi- 
tion nor  the  exactly  opposite  suits  Raspberries, 
but  given  the  choice  of  either  extreme  I should 
feel  disposed  to  select  the  former,  relying  upon 
good  culture  to  grow  them  fairly  well  ; whereas 
it  is  a very  dillicult  matter  to  succeed  with 
them  on  very  cold  clayey  ground.  For  a time 
they  will  grow  and  fruit  satisfactorily  on  the 
latter,  but  soon  become  sickly  and  unprofitable. 
During  the  winter  they  suffer  from  too  much 
moisture,  while  during  the  summer  the  same 
site  is  liable  to  crack  badly  and  the  plants 
actually  suffer  from  want  of  moisture.  It  is  the 
“ happy  medium  ” that  Raspberries  delight  in, 
very  light  land  being  rendered  more  retentive 
of  moisture  and  fertility  by  the  addition  of  a 
dressing  of  marl  or  clayey  loam,  and  heavy  soils 
made  light  arid  more  free  working  by  good 
cultivation,  commenced  if  possible  some  years 
prior  to  planting,  and  also  by  freely  mixing  with 
it  burnt  garden  refuse,  burnt  clay,  old  mortar 
rubbish,  ashes,  stable  manure,  road  trimmings, 
and  such  like. 

Bastard  trenching  would  doubtless  improve 
many  sites,  but  is  by  no  means  absolutely 
necessary.  Raspberries  are  more  surface-rooting 
than  otherwise,  and  this  good  habit  should  be 
fostered  by  keeping  the  best  of  the  soil  and 
other  substances  used  near  the  surface.  I do 
not  advise  planting  canes  only  just  detached 
from  the  old  stools,  but  any  that  are  in  nursery 
rows,  or  have  for  a few  weeks  or  months  been 
carefully  bedded  in,  would  move  well,  even 
after  they  have  commenced  top-growth.  These 
would  most  probably  be  furnished  at  the  roots 
with  one  or  two  newly-formed  suckers,  which 
ought  to  be  taken  good  care  of,  everything,  in 
fact,  depending  on  this.  Crowding  the  rows 
and  the  plants'  in  the  rows  is  a very  common 
error,  the  plants  simply  robbing  and  smothering 
each  other.  If  it  is  decided  to  eventually  train 
the  canes  in  continuous  rows  and  to  either  wires 
or  rails  secured  to  tall  and  strong  uprights,  then 
ought  the  rows  to  be  not  less  than  5 feet  apart, 
a distance  of  not  less  than  15  inches 
dividing  them  in  the  rows.  Quite  recently  I 
as  consulted  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  case  of  a very  crowded  planta- 
tion of  Raspberries.  The  rows  are  only 
12  inches  apart,  the  canes  were  strong  and 
thick,  and  secured  to  fences  4 feet  high.  I 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  owner  to  destroy 
every  other  row,  but  the  difficulty  is  obviated 
somewhat  by  cutting  down  every  second  row  of 
canes  to  a height  of  30  inches,  and  by  greatly 
reducing  the  number  of  all.  They  will  yet  be 
much  too  crowded  when  in  full  leaf,  but  they 
will  not  smother  each  other  half  so  badly  as 
before.  The  good  old  plan  of  arranging  groups 
of  three  young  canes  4 feet  or  rather  more  apai  t 
each  way,  eventually  placing  one  tall,  strong 
stake  to'each,  answers  well,  especially  in  small 
private  gardens,  but  those  who  adopt  it  too 
often  bundle  too  many  canes  together.  From 
six  to  eight  canes  are  ample  for  each  stake,  and 
even  these  ought  to  be  shortened  to  different 
heights,  some  being  left  5 feet,  some  42  inches, 
and  the  rest  2 feet  in  length.  In  this  manner 
there  will  be  strong  fruiting  shoots  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stakes,  instead  of  a thicket 
near  the  top  only.  Where  the  fence  plan  of 
supporting  the  fruiting  canes  is  adopted,  the 
canes  ought  also  to  be  freely  thinned  out  where 
at  all  crowded  and  shortened  to  different 
lengths,  capital  fruit  being  frequently  produced 
by  well-shortened  canes  almost  close  to  the 
ground — -ours  last  season  actually  drooping  till 
they  touched  the  mulching  material. 


Market-growers  rarely  go  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  staking  their  fruiting  canes,  nor  is  it 
necessary  in  their  case,  as  their  breadths  of 
Raspberries  rarely  grow  so  rankly  as  do  those 
in  private  gardens.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  their  system  should  not  be  adopted 
for  the  first  three  years  or  as  long  as  the  Rasp- 
berries refrain  from  growing  very  vigorously. 
Were  we,  however,  to  preserve  with  the  cut- 
ting-down,  stake-dispensing  process,  an  excessive 
and  rank  growth  of  young  suckers  would  quickly 
smother  the  fruiting  canes,  and  the  plan  fail 
accordingly.  In  very  many  instances  gardeners, 
both  professional  and  amateur,  err,  in  being  too 
chary  of  using  the  knife  [on  young  plantations, 
being  in  too  great  a hurry  to  obtain  a full  crop 
of  fruit.  Young  canes,  whether  planted  last 
autumn  or  only  recently,  must  not  be  left  to 
fruit  next  summer,  or  the  consequences  will  be 
a failure  to  produce  suckers,  no  suckers  mean- 
ing no  fruit  in  the  following  summer,  and 
probably  a complete  failure  of  the  plantation. 
All  ought  at  once  to  be  cut  down  to  within 
6 inches  of  the  ground,  and  this  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a moderately  strong  growth  of 
suckers.  The  latter  during  the  following 
winter  or  early  in  March  should  be  shortened 
to  a length  of  about  30  inches,  this  causing  a 
strong  sucker  growth  without  detriment  to  the 
crop  of  fruit.  Unless  extra  strong  or  5 feet  or 
thereabouts  in  length,  the  canes  may  be 
thinned  out  and  freely  shortened  to  a length 
of  3 feet,  no  stakes  or  other  supports  being 
needed,  and  yet  grand  crops  be  obtained. 
Raspberries,  as  before  stated,  being  naturally 
<riven  to  surface  rooting,  the  root-fibres  being 


For  autumn  fruiting  October  Red  will  be  found 
serviceable,  but  in  order  to  have  good  crops  the 
ripened  canes  must  be  cut  down  to  within 
6 inches  of  the  ground,  this  causing  a strong 
early  growth  of  suckers.  If  the  latter  are  freely 
thinned  out,  those  reserved  will  crop  nearly 
throughout  their  entire  length,  the  fruit  ripen- 
ing in  autumn  and  being  of  fairly  good  quality. 
BaumfortlTs  Seedling  is  said  to  be  addicted  to 
bearing  fruit  in  a similar  manner — that  is  to  say, 
on  the  current  year’s  growths,  and  I have  pre- 
pared and  cut  down  a long  row  of  canes  specially 
to  test  the  truth  of  this  statement.  If  it  can  be 
induced  to  fruit  freely  in  the  autumn  it  will 
supersede  October  Red,  Baumforth’s  Seedling 
producing  much  the  finer  fruit  of  the  two. 


439.  — Treatment  of  Vines.  — “Ivy 
Bank  ” is  evidently  very  anxious  to  succeed 
with  his  Vines,  and  I know  of  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  do  so  if  he  follows  the  instructions 
here  given.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  discon- 
tinue syringing  until  the  berries  are  all  set.  If 
at  that  time  there  are  signs  of  red-spider  on  the 
foliage  he  may  syringe  thoroughly  when  the 
house  is  closed  in  the  afternoon,  and  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  berries  show  signs  of  colouring, 
when  it  must  be  discontinued.  The  next  point 
is  to  ventilate  the  house  earlier  in  the  morning. 
On  bright  mornings  the  top  ventilators  should 
be  opened  a little  way  not  later  than  S a.m.  if 
the  house  has  a south  aspect ; but  if  it  faces  east 
they  should  be  opened  an  hour  earlier.  At  other 
times  a little  air  should  be  given  at  the  top  of 
the  house  when  the  thermometer  registers 


Fruiting  branch  of  Raspberry  “ Laxton's  Fillbasket.”  Engraved  from  a photograph 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith. 


rery  strong  and  plentiful,  it  is  a most  unw  ise 
proceeding  to  dig  among  or  near  them,  espe- 
cially after  they  are  well  established.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  injurious  to  them.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  two  rows  of  early 
Potatoes  should  not  be  grown  in  the  5-feet 
spaces  between  the  rows  during  the  first  summer 
following  upon  planting,  and  a single  row  of 
Potatoes  or  some  other  quick,  yet  not  rank- 
growing, vegetable  during  the  second  season, 
but  after  that  no  cropping  between  is  desirable 
or  indeed  possible.  After  the  thinning  out  and 
pruning  have  been  completed,  it  is  advisable 
to  stir  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a flat  hoe, 
and  then  mulch  freely  with  good  manure,  that 
obtained  from  a cowyard  or  mixed  farmyard 
answering  well  for  light  soils,  as  being  much  the 
coolest,  but  good  horse  stable  manure  is  by  far 
the  best  for  medium  and  heavy  soils.  A 
surfacing  of  either  guano  or  superphosphate  of 
lime  and  bone-meal,  or  all  in  mixture,  might 
well  be  given  to  established  plantations  just 
in  advance  of  mulching,  while  those  who  have 
a <rood  supply  of  liquid  manure  from  a mixed 
farmyard  might  freely  apply  this  with  advan- 
tage during  the  winter,  and  more  diluted  with 
water  in  showery  weather  in  April  and  May. 
As  to 

Varieties,  Carter’s  Prolific  is  a sturdy  - 
crrowing  variety  and  very  productive,  while  the 
fruits  are  extra  fine  and  of  the  best  quality. 
This  succeeds  well  with  me,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  for  growing,  either  with  or  without  sup- 
ports. A local  sort  called  the  Beehive  grows  to 
a great  height,  but  is  very  profitable,  the  fruit 
being  large  and  good.  Prince  of  V ales  I ■ can 
also  recommend.  Laxton  s Fillbasket  (here 
figured)  is  an  excellent  free-bearing  Raspberry’. 


70  degs. , and  it  may  be  safely  increased  when  it 
rises  to  90  degs.  The  house  should  be  closed  in 
the  afternoon  according  to  the  weather.  The 
ventilators  ought  to  be  closed  soon  enough  to 
cause  the  internal  temperature  to  rise  to  95  degs. 
in  sunny  weather.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  greater  the  heat  the  more  atmos- 
pheric moisture  is  required  inside  the  house. 
This  can  be  obtained  by  damping  the  floor 
and  walls  two  or  three  times  a day, 
and  more  especially  when  the  house  is  closed. 
In  dull  or  damp  weather  much  less  damping 
down  will  be  required.  With  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  young  growth  do  not  remove 
any  until  you  can  see  which  shoots  are  likely  to 
<rive  the  best  bunches  of  Grapes.  Having 
selected  these  tie  them  down  to  the  wires  gradu- 
ally at  different  times.  When  this  is  done  you 
may  break  away  all  the  rest  ; one  or,  at  most, 
two  shoots  to  a spur  is  all  that  should  be  left, 
and  these  should  have  their  tops  taken  off  at 
the  second  or  third  leaf  above  the  bunch.  One 
bunch,  I may  tell  you,  is  enough  for  each  shoot. 
I may  also  here  state  that  the  winter  treatment 
was  right,  and  that  your  Vines  are  none  the 
worse  °for  having  their  roots  in  an  outside 
border.  Seeing  that  the  rainfall  this  spring  is 
deficient  so  far,  all  outside  Vine  borders  should 
be  examined  to  see  if  the  soil  is  dry  6 inches 
below  the  surface,  and  if  so  a good  soaking  of 
water  from  an  open  tank  or  pond  should  be 
given. — J.  C.  C. 

Vines  duriug  the  winter  do  not  need 

more  heat  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  frost 
out ; indeed,  a few  degrees  of  frost  will  not  hurt 
them  in  the  least.  Syringing  of  the  shoots 
should  not  be  done  after  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  at  this  time  of  the  year,  nor  before 
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,‘J  p.m.  in  the  afternoon,  and  this  only  in  bright 
weather  ; on  a wet  day  it  should  not  be  done  at 
all.  If  the  Vines  have  fruit  showing  on  the 
shoots  syringing  should  be  discontinued  when 
the  bunches  burst  into  bloom.  In  its  place  the 
surface  of  the  border,  walls,  and  paths  should 
be  moistened  during  the  day  two  or  three  times 
to  create  atmospheric  moisture.  When  the 
temperature  in  the  vinery  reaches  72  degs.  open 
the  top  ventilators  an  inch  or  so,  and  still 
further  as  the  temperature  advances  until  with 
air  on  the  house  the  thermometer  is  stationary 
at  80  degs.  As  this  heat  declines  close  the 
ventilators  gradually  until  finally  shutting  them 
about  3 o’clock.  A night  temperature  of  60  degs. , 
with  an  advance  of  5 degs.  while  the  Vines  are 
in  flower,  will  suffice.  If  no  artificial  heat  can 
be  given  close  the  house  earlier  to  conserve  more 
heat  from  the  sun.  Do  not  admit  air  through 
the  front  ventilators,  except  during  very  hot 
weather,  until  the  Grapes  commence  to  colour, 
and  especially  if  the  position  is  at  all  exposed 
to  east  winds,  or  mildew  may  be  troublesome, 
which  is  generally  the  outcome  of  direct 
draughts  of  cold  air,  caused  mainly  by  having 
top  and  bottom  ventilators  open  at  the  same 
time. — S.  P. 

Even  in  a cool  vinery  the  Vines 

are  now  shooting  out  freely,  but  it  is  a 
very  grave  error  indeed  to  leave  the  house 
shut  up  until  mid-day,  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  100  degs.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  going  too  much  the  other  way  to 
open  the  ventilators  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent. The  ventilators  ought  to  be  opened  a 
little  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines 
upon  the  glass,  and  as  the  temperature  rises 
admit  more  air  until  the  temperature  would  rise 
to  So  degs.  or  90  degs.  by  sun-heat.  Shut  up 
the  house  in  the  afternoon  with  the  sun  shining 
upon  the  glass,  and  the  temperature  may  then 
rise  to  the  highest  point  with  a moist  atmos- 
phere. This  atmosphere  is  caused  by  sprinkling 
the  paths,  borders,  and  walls  of  the  house  with 
water  from  a syringe.  I do  not  syringe  the  Vines 
after  they  have  started  to  grow. — J.  D.  E. 

418.  —Disbudding  Peach-trees.— This 
is  quite  a necessary  part  of  the  cultivation  of 
these  trees,  and  should  be  performed  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  set.  The  error  made  by  many 
cultivators  of  Peach-trees,  especially  young  cul- 
tivators, is  to  grow  too  much  young  wood  ; it 
becomes  crowded  together,  and  does  not  ripen 
well,  owing  to  its  not  being  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  sun  and  air.  Peach  and  Nectarine- 
trees  bear  their  fruit  on  the  young  wood  of  the 
previous  year.  If  it  is  slender  the  shoot  must 
not  be  cut  back,  but  long,  stoutish  shoots, 
which  are  furnished  to  a certain  extent  with 
triple  buds,  should  be  cut  back  to  one  of  these 
triplets.  The  centre  bud  of  the  three  is  gener- 
ally a wood  bud  ; single  buds  are  usually  blos- 
som-buds, and  if  the  growth  is  cut  back  to  a 
blossom-bud  it  must  necessarily  die  down  to  the 
next  wood-bud.  As  a rule  one  shoot  should  be 
trained  from  near  the  base  of  the  young  wood, 
and  another  growth  from  its  point,  removing  all 
the  others,  being  careful  not  to  break  off  the 
small,  newly-formed  fruits.  I would  here 
remark,  although  it  is  not  in  the  query,  that 
all  insect  p ;sts  should  be  scrupulously  removed 
from  the  leaves,  else  much  mischief  is  done  to 
them.  The  l each  aphis  curls  the  leaves  up,  and 
they  then  soon  drop  off.  Red-spider  sucks  the 
very  life  out  of  them,  causing  their  being  pre- 
maturely shed.  Thrips  are  also  troublesome. 
A daily  washing  with  a garden  - engine  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  leaves  clean.  — J.  D.  E. 

When  the  young  shoots  are  l inch  long 

is  the  time  to  commence  disbudding.  If 
“ Purbeck’s  ” trees  are  growing  aga  list  the  open 
wall  they  will  be  ready  by  the  tin  . the-..-  lines 
are  in  print.  All  superfluous  shoots  snould 
not  be  removed  at  once,  but  a few  at  a time,  so 
as  not  to  check  the  growth  of  the  tree  too  much 
at  once.  Commence  by  rubbing  off  those  which 
come  from  the  front  and  the  back  of  the 
branches,  the  growths  which  are  placed  on  the 
top  3ide  of  the  last  year’s  shoots  are  those  best 
left.  The  object  in  disbudding  isto  leave  as  many 
shoots  as  will  be  required  to  fill  in  all  the  wail 
space  for  next  year’s  crop  of  fruit.  It  is  a mis- 
t ake  to  leave  the  shoots  too  thick.  In  this  way 
they  cannot  mature,  and  without  maturation 
a crop  of  fruit  cannot  be  expected.  At  the  same 
time  due  regard  ought  to  l>e  paid  to  the  shape 
| of  the  tree.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  have  a well- 


balanced  tree  and  a full  crop  of  fruit  accompany- 
ing it  as  it  is  to  have  the  latter  on  a badly 
formed  tree.  Not  less  than  2 inches  of  space 
should  be  allowed  between  the  shoots,  3 inches 
would  be  better  ; where  the  trees  are  vigorous 
this  latter  width  is  best.  Only  in  extreme  cases, 
such  as  the  filling  up  of  a vacancy,  ought  the 
shoots  to  be  allowed  to  remain  that  grow  from  the 
underneath  side  of  the  branches,  for  the  reason 
that  such  growths  do  not  give  good  form  to  the 
trees. — S.  P. 

Peach-trees  are  generally  disbudded 

when  the  young  shoots  are  about  2 inches  long. 
The  work  is  best  done  tentatively.  Remove 
first  the  foreright  shoots,  which  are  those  which 
spring  from  the  front  of  the  branches.  In  the 
course  of  a few  days  go  over  the  trees  again  and 
thin  out  the  side  shoots.  Always  leave  a well- 
placed  shoot  at  the  base  of  each  branch  to  be 
trained  up  to  form  a bearing  branch  next  year. 
This  branch  should  be  selected  before  any  of 
the  side  shoots  are  removed.  In  another  week 
or  ten  days  look  over  the  trees  again,  and  still 
further  thin  the  shoots.  When  the  work  is 
finished — and  the  disbudding  may  extend  over 
several  weeks — there  will  be  one  healthy, 
vigorous  shoot  at  the  base  of  each  branch,  and 


another  to  form  a leader  at  the  extremity. 
Possibly,  in  the  case  of  long  shoots,  there  may 
be  room  for  another  about  the  centre  of  the 
branch’s  length,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
two  shoots  will  be  sufficient.  In  open-air 
culture,  especially  in  cold  districts,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  leave,  for  a time,  at  least,  a few 
young  shoots  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  the 
young  fruit.  The  shoots  left  for  the  purpose  of 
shelter  should  be  picked  when  three  or  four 
leaves  are  made,  and  as  the  season  advances, 
and  the  young  shoots  left  to  form  bearing  wood 
require  more  space,  the  pinched  in  shoots  may 
be  cut  clean  out. — E.  H. 


434.— Treatment  of  Peach-trees.— It  is  not  often 
that  Peach-trees  from  a nursery  will  bear  any  fruit  the 
first  year  after,  as  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  wood  is 
sufficiently  ripe  to  produce  blossoms  that  will  set.  If 
fruit  is  required  first  year  the  trees  must  have  been  grown 
against  a warm  wall,  and  should  be  of  some  size. — E.  H. 


Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”  — Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
Gardening  Illustrated. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

GLOXINIAS. 

Of  late  years  these  plants  have  received  ttiOfO 
attention,  have  greatly  improved  in  quality,  and 
have  more  substance  in  the  flowers,  and  these 
are  now  of  beautiful  form,  the  colours  evenly 
distributed.  In  former  years  too  many  drooping 
flowers  were  shown,  and  these  had  Very  slender 
footstalks,  the  consequence  being  that  much  of 
their  beauty  was  never  seen,  the  flowers  bending 
down  with  their  own  weight.  'Phis  is  not  the 
case  now.  The  flowers  have  stout  footstalks 
with  plenty  of  substance  in  them  to  support 
their  weight.  I consider  this  a great  improve- 
ment, as  the  flowers  are  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage and  last  much  longer  ; indeed,  some  of  the 
late  introductions,  when  grown  in  a suitable 
temperature,  keep  on  the  stalk  till  withered  up, 
and  do  not  slip  off,  as  used  to  be  the  case  just 
as  the  bloom  was  past  its  best.  I find  the 
erect  growers  with  decided  colours  stand  longer 
than  the  spotted  varieties  and  are  best  for  cut- 
ting, though  I must  admit  the  spotted  forms  are 
most  beautiful,  and  when  required  for  house 
decoration  or  to  bloom  without  much  moving 
about  they  should 
be  in  all  collections, 
as  great  strides  have 
been  made  of  late  in 
this  class,  and  more 
substance  both  in 
plants  and  blooms 
introduced,  so  that 
no  doubt  they  will 
continue  to  gain 
in  substance,  thus 
adding  to  their 
long-lasting  proper- 
ties. One  great  ad- 
vantage this  flower 
possesses,  it  can  be 
readily 

Grown  from 
seed  in  a short 
time,  and  with  room 
at  disposal  plants 
may  be  had  in  bloom 
nine  months  out  of 
twelve.  The  plants 
last  a long  time  in 
bloom  if  grown  in 
an  intermediate  or 
greenhouse  tempe- 
rature and  kept 
well  supplied  with 
moisture  and  man- 
ure in  a liquid  state. 
I get  my  earliest 
plants  in  bloom  in 
February  or  March 
from  seed  sown  in 
the  early  part  of  the 
previous  year,  and 
my  second  lot  to 
bloom  is  from  later 
sown,  or  those 
which  were  sown  in 
May,  and  bloomed  through  October  to  Decem- 
ber ; these  bloom  the  following  year  in  July, 
or  later  if  desired,  and  with  a pinch  of 
seed  sown  in  May  for  blooming  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year,  a succession 
of  bloom  for  many  months  is  secured  at  a 
small  cost.  I do  not  keep  the  old  tubers  of 
seedlings  after  the  second  year  unless  they 
possess  special  qualities,  and  then  I prefer  to 
keep  them  by  propagating  young  bulbs  from 
the  matured  leaves  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
had  a rest,  as  I find  young  bulbs  much  best.  In 
a packet  of  seed  from  a good  house  there  are 
many  good  forms,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to 
see  the  flowers  open,  and  the  poor  ones  can 
be  soon  weeded  out.  I also  find  young  bulbs 
winter  much  better  than  old  ones,  as  they  do 
not  suffer  from  dry  rot,  as  the  cld  bulbs  do  ; 
they  start  off  into  growth  more  rapidly  and  can 
be  grown  in  smaller  pots,  and  give  much  finer 
blooms  if  kept  free  of  moisture  overhead. 
The  flowers  last  a long  time  if  not  wetted  with 
the  syringe,  and  should  in  all  cases  get  a cooler 
temperature  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  open,  and 
shade  from  strong  sunshine  in  hot  weather.  The 
latest  lot  I grow  in  small  pots.  Large  plants 
are  not  wanted,  nice  stuff  in  4i-inch  pots  being 
required.  I also  grow  a few  of  the  weakest 
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seedlings  in  3-inch  pots.  These  do  well  for 
furnishing,  and  are  much  admired  in  the  winter 
months.  The  plants  for 
Late  work  are  grown  in  cold  frames  and  not 
heavily  shaded,  and  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember get  no  shade.  They  are  kept  close  to 
the  glass  and  encouraged  to  fill  their  pots  with 
roots,  which  they  should  do  by  the  date  men- 
tioned ; they  then  commence  to  form  their 
flowers,  and  are  fed  with  a good  fertiliser.  I 
find  it  best  to  feed  early,  as  it  left  too  late  the 
plants  cannot  absorb  the  feeding  material  so 
readily.  I remove  to  a small  house  early  in 
October,  keeping  close  to  the  glass  with  a day 
temperature  of  55  degs. , and  do  not  allow  the 
plants  to  suffer  for  moisture,  as  when  removed 
from  a frame  to  a dry  house  or  shelf  they  soon 
suffer.  1 also  prefer  good  fibrous  loam,  with 
good  leaf-mould  and  some  dry  cow-manure 
rubbed  through  a coarse  sieve  with  some  small 
broken  charcoal  if  the  loam  is  heavy,  and  when 
repotting  old  tubers  I use  some  bone-meal  with 
coarse  sand.  As  the  culture  of  this  plant  is  so 
well  known,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  go 
into  details,  my  notes  being  to  show  the  value 
of  these  plants,  especially  for  late  bloom,  when 
grown  for  that  purpose,  as  they  last  much 
longer  when  cut  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  if  grown  cool,  and  are  most  acceptable 
for  decoration  of  rooms  when  grown  in  small 
pots  for  grouping  to  place  in  the  front  of  other 
plants  or  with  foliage.  A good  type  of  Gloxinia 
is  illustrated  on  page  95.  G. 


FORCING  STOCKS. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  most  seeds- 
men have  offered  a new  forcing  Ten-week  Stock, 
this  in  some  instances  being  given  the  distinc- 
tive names  of  Snowflake  and  Purity.  From  the 
first  I have  been  more  than  pleased  with  it,  and, 
in  fact,  I am  acquainted  with  no  Sther  variety 
of  Stock  so  perfect  in  every  way,  or  which  I 
value  so  much.  As  the  names  given  it  imply, 
it  is  a pure-white  variety,  having  smooth, 
Wallflower-like  leaves,  while  fully  three  parts 
of  the  plants  raised  form  compact  heads  of  very 
double  flowers.  Even  the  spikes  of  single 
flowers  are  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  single 
Stocks,  the  flowers  being  large,  pure-white,  and 
very  effective  in  a cut  state.  It  is  recommended 
by  me  principally  for  pot  culture,  and  also  for 
flowering  early  planted  out  in  frames.  Being 
designated  a forcing  Stock  has,  I have  good 
reason  for  asserting,  had  much  to  do  with 
different  failures  that  have  occurred  in  gardens 
and  nurseries  where  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  grow  it.  It  can  be  forwarded  in  pots  so  as 
to  have  it  in  bloom  in  less  than  twelve  weeks  of 
the  time  of  sowing  it,  or,  say,  by  the  middle  of 
April  ; but  if  anything  in  the  shape  of  hard 
forcing  is  attempted,  disappointment  inevitably 
results.  My  method  of  culture,  and  which 
has  answered  well  for  three  years  in  succes- 
sion, is  much  as  follows  : The  seed  is  sown 

thinly  in  a pan  of  fine  soil  towards  the  end 
of  January  or  early  in  February,  another  packet 
of  seed  being  sown  three  weeks  or  a month  later, 
so  as  to  have  a fairly  long  succession  of  bloom. 
Placed  on  a mild  hot-bed,  covered  with  a 
square  of  glass,  shaded,  and  carefully  moistened 
if  need  be,  the  seed  sown  germinates,  and  before 
the  seedlings  become  drawn  and  weakly,  or 
broken  down  by  heavy  syringing,  the  pans  are 
raised  well  up  to  the  glass,  but  still  kept  in 
heat.  When  nearly  large  enough  to  prick  out 
they  are  placed  on  a warm  greenhouse  shelf 
swinging  near  the  glass  of  the  roof,  this  pre- 
paring them  for  potting  off.  I do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  first  placing  them  in  small  pots,  in 
which,  if  kept  a few  days  too  long  or  neglected 
for  a short  time  after  they  want  water,  they 
are  quickly  spoilt ; but  instead  of  this  they  are 
placed  direct  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
flower.  The  requisite  number  of  6-inch  pots  are 
moderately  well  drained,  and  then  somewhat 
firmly  tilled  with  fairly  rich,  light,  loamy  com- 
post. Into  each  of  these  three  plants  are  care- 
fully dibbled  near  to  the  edge  or  well  away  from 
each  other.  They  are  then  returned  to  gentle 
heat,  watered,  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine 
till  they  have  recovered  from  the  check  and  are 
growing  afresh.  I have  tried  keeping  them 
longer  in  heat,  but  this  has  a most  weakening 
effect  upon  the  plants,  and  they  succeed  much 
better  on  the  before-mentioned  warm  greenhouse 
shelves.  Water  has  to  be  given  very  carefully 
till  the  soil  is  well  occupied  by  roots,  but 


when  the  flower-spikes  are  showing  much  more 
water  and  frequent  supplies  of  weak  liquid 
manure  have  to  be  given.  Thus  treated  they 
grow  sturdily  and  strongly,  and  their  beautiful 
spikes  of  flower,  obtained  so  early  in  the  season, 
never  fail  to  attract  attention.  The  spikes  of 
either  Double  or  Single  Stocks  are  of  the  greatest 
value  to  those  who  either  make  or  supply 
flowers  for  wreaths  and  crosses,  and  market- 
growers  ought  also  to  cultivate  this  variety  for 
sale  in  pots.  W. 


423.— Persian  Cyclamen  culture.— 

Young  seedlings  may  be  raised  either  in  autumn 
or  early  in  spring,  and  until  they  bloom  they 
are  grown  on  without  a check,  usually  in  heat 
at  first,  till  they  are  in  single  pots,  and  then 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  June  they  should  be 
moved  to  a cold  frame  shaded  from  the  mid- 
day sun,  shifting  the  plants  into  larger  pots  as 
they  require  more  space  until  they  are  in  5-inch 
or  6-inch  pots,  which  will  be  large  enough  for 
the  first  season.  By  October  the  earliest 
plants  will  be  showing  bloom,  and  should  then 
be  taken  to  a warm,  light,  airy  greenhouse  and 
placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass,  keeping  them 
well  supplied  with  water  according  to  their 
needs.  Older  bulbs  will  now,  for  the  most  part, 
have  finished  flowering,  and  will  do  better  in  a 
cold-pit,  and  encourage  them,  by  giving  less  water, 
to  gradually  go  to  rest,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
have  all  died  down  no  more  water  will  be  required 
till  August,  when  the  bulbs  should  be  shaken 
out,  repotted,  and  started  in  a frame  set  on  a 
coal-ash  bed.  If  properly  rested  these  one-year 
plants  will  flower  earlier  than  young  seedlings, 
but  I have  had  yearling  plants  bloom  very 
freely.  Do  not  pot  too  deeply,  or  the  leaves 
and  flowers  will  damp  off ; at  least  half  the 
bulb  should  be  over  the  soil. — E.  H. 

These  plants  are  best  treated  as  annuals) 

or  those  which  succeed  the  best  the  first  year 
may  be  kept  for  the  following  season.  Sow  the 
seed  in  November  in  sandy  soil  in  a well-drained 
pan,  plunging  this  in  a gentle  bottom-heat  in  a 
house  kept  at  a temperature  of  not  less  than  60 
degs.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
handle  prick  them  off  into  pans  in  sandy  soil, 
returning  them  again  to  the  same  quarters, 
giving  them  a place  on  a shelf  close  to  the  glass 
to  prevent  the  growth  being  drawn  up  weakly. 
When  they  have  made  about  four  leaves  move 
them  singly  into  pots,  employing  a compost  of 
half  loam  and  leaves,  with  a sprinkling  of  coarse 
silver-sand.  Place  them  in  a cool-house,  shade 
from  the  sun,  supply  them  freely  with  water 
when  the  roots  are  running  nicely  into  the  fresh 
soil.  Early  in  May  transfer  the  plants  to  a 
frame  under  a north  wall,  where  they  should 
remain  until  the  flowers  show  above  the  foliage 
in  September,  when  the  greenhouse  where  they 
are  to  remain  will  be  the  best  place  for  the 
development  of  the  blossoms.  From  the  small 
pots  shift  the  largest  plants  on  into  others  4 inches 
in  diameter — an  inch  less  will  suffice  for  the  small 
ones.  For  soil  use  two  parts  loam,  one  leaf-soil, 
and  one  part  decayed  cow-manure,  with  sand 
added  according  to  the  texture  of  the  loam 
employed,  heavy  or  light.  Giveanabundanceof  air 
when  theplantsare  growingfreely  and  vigorously, 
and  daily  syringings  overhead  with  clean  water 
will  assist  growth  and  keep  the  foliage  clean. 
Weak  liquid-manure,  applied  at  every  alternate 
watering  after  the  flower-spikes  show,  will  be  an 
advantage.  In  the  case  of  those  plants  intended 
to  be  preserved  for  another  year,  directly  they  go 
out  of  flower  remove  them  to  a cold  frame,  where 
they  should  remain  until  the  end  of  next  Sep- 
tember, when  a cool  greenhouse  will  suit  them 
best.  Give  sufficient  water  at  the  roots  to 
prevent  the  leaves  dying  off  entirely.  As  soon 
as  new  growth  is  apparent  turn  the  plants 
out  of  the  pots,  removing  much  of  the  old  soil 
from  the  roots,  and  place  them  in  pots  a size 
larger.  Another  plan  is  to  prepare  a compost 
of  half  loam  and  leaves  together,  6 inches  thick, 
on  a bed  of  coal-ashes  within  a cold-frame.  Put 
the  plants  into  this,  allowing  the  leaves 
to  touch  each  other  only.  Here  they  may 
remain  until  the  middle  of  August,  when  they 
ought  to  be  placed  in  pots  according  to  the  size 
of  their  roots,  placed  again  in  a frame  until 
established,  when  a shelf  in  the  greenhouse  will 
be  the  most  suitable  site  until  they  flower. — 
S.  P. 

Briefly,  these  plants  delight  chiefly  in 

warmth,  light,  and  generous  diet  during  the 


winter,  and  in  a cool,  moist  place  and  treatment 
in  summer.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  dry  roots. 
Small  plants  (seedlings  of  last  year)  may  be 
potted  now,  or  older  ones  in  July.  A tempera- 
ture of  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  or  60  degs.  in  winter 
is  most  suitable,  but  from  May  till  September 
the  pots  should  be  stood  on  or  plunged  in  ashes 
in  a shady  spot,  and  be  kept  constantly  moist. 

— B.  C.  R. 

425. — Buying  Bouvardias. — The  sooner 
you  can  obtain  these  plants  and  get  them  to 
work  now  the  better.  Rooted  cuttings  should 
be  placed  singly  in  21-inch  pots,  using  fine 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Stand  them  on  a 
moist  ash-bed  in  a warm-house  or  pit,  or,  better 
still,  if  possible,  plunge  them  in  a gentle  hot- 
bed, and  keep  close  and  moist  until  established. 
Then  pinch  out  the  points,  when  growing  again 
harden  off  gradually,  and  shift  into  3 G inch  pots 
first,  and  afterwards  (when  ready)  into  5-inch 
(“large  forty-eight”)  or  6-inch  sizes,  and  grow 
on  in  a light  airy  house  or  pit,  pinching  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots  two  or  three  times  to  keep  the 
plants  bushy  and  prevent  premature  blooming. 
Plants  received  in  small  pots,  if  with  several 
shoots,  may  be  shifted  at  once  into  the  5-inch  I 
size,  and  afterwards  into  7-inch  pots  in  which, 
to  bloom.  For  this  shift  use  a compost  of  four  l 
parts  of  nice  light  loam  to  one  each  of  leaf-soil  j 
and  very  old  hot-bed  manure,  adding  half  a part 
of  sand  and  a dash  of  soot.  If  the  loam  is  at 
all  heavy  add  a part  of  peat  also.  Drain  w’ell 
and  pot  firmly. — B.  C.  R. 

420. — Vallota  offsets. —Yes,  pot  the  little 
plants  at  once.  If  very  small,  the  bulbs  may  go 
into  “ thumb  ” pots  (2-inch),  one  in  each,  though 
in  this  case  I think  they  grow  better,  and 
certainly  require  less  care  in  watering,  if 
dibbled  out  for  a time  into  5-inch  pots,  four  to 
six  in  each.  Slightly  larger  bulbs  may  be 
placed  singly  in  3- inch  size.  Good  turfy  or 
sandy  loam,  mixed  with  half  the  quantity  of 
leaf-mould  and  some  sand,  grows  the  Scar- 
borough Lily  well ; but  be  sure  to  give  good  ' 
drainage,  and  make  the  soil  fairly  firm.  M ater 
carefully  at  first  until  established,  and  then 
rather  abundantly  as  long  as  the  plants  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Even  in  winter  this  plant 
ought  never  to  become  thoroughly  dry. — 

B.  C.  R. 

These  should  be  potted  now  in  loam, 

leaf-mould,  and  sand,  the  pots  to  be  3 inches 
in  diameter  if  potted  singly.  Very  often 
Vallotas  are  potted  three  in  a pot,  using  . 
4-inch  pots.  The  bulbs  should  not  be  buried 
more  than  half  their  depth,  and  the  pots 
should  be  well  drained  with  broken  crocks  or  ‘ 
something  similar.  Not  much  water  will  be 
required  at  first  till  the  roots  are  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  soil.  Keep  them  in  the  greenhouse 
till  growth  commences,  and  then  place  in  a cold  j 
frame,  say  about  July,  and  throw  the  lights  off  ; 
during  the  day.  I have  had  even  small  bulbs 
flower  when  well  ripened  by  exposure. — E.  H. 

432.— Early  flowers  for  a green- 
house.— Cinerarias,  Chinese  Primulas,  Primula 
obconica,  and  Calceolarias  may  all  be  raised  i 
from  seeds ; the  Primulas  to  be  sown  now. 
Cinerarias  shortly,  and  Calceolariasin  July  ; they  j 
will  all  flower  at  the  time  stated.  Then  Scarlet 
“Geraniums”  may  be  had  in  quantity;  the 
semi-double  F.  V.  Raspail  will  be  specially 
useful.  Genista  fragrans,  Spira-a  japonica,  and  < 
Azalea  mollis  are  cheap,  and,  if  taken  care  of 
after  flowering,  will  improve  for  years.  Tree 
Carnations,  Arum  Lilies,  Bermuda  Lilies,  and 
various  Dutch  bulbs  will  in  combination  make  a 
very  gay  house  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  done. 
Freesias  should  not  be  forgotten. — E.  H. 

383.— Ants  and  woodlice  in  frames.— 

If  I understand  the  arrangement  of  “ Osney- 
meno's  ” frame  rightly,  I imagine  the  ants  must 
have  been  in  the  boxes  before  they  were  placed 
on  the  hot-bed,  for  ants  would  not  work  through 
an  ordinary  hot-bed.  If  the  ants  be  in  the  boxes 
only  they  can  easily  be  destroyed,  but  the  seeds 
will  sutler.  If,  however,  the  hot-bed  be  very 
thin,  and  without  much  heat,  the  ants  might 
work  through  it,  but  this  could  be  prevented  by 
making  sure  that  the  frame,  &c.,  was  not  placed 
over  an  ant's  nest  in  future,  or  by  covering  the 
ground  with  aninch  ormoreoflime  before  making 
the  bed.  I should  lift  up  the  boxes  and  see  if 
the  ants  are  working  through  the  bed.  If  they 
are,  kill  them  by  pouring  boiling  water  down 
their  run.  Trap'  the  woodlice  by  putting  a piece  ! 
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of  Potato  at  the  bottom  of  a garden-pot  turned 
over  on  its  side  and  half  full  of  Moss.  If  they 
congregate  at  the  sides  of  the  frame  pour  boiling 
water  over  them. — (1.  S.  S. 

•129.— Syringing  greenhouse  plants. 

— Good  gardeners  do  not  syringe  their  green- 
house plants  at  this  season  of  the  year,  unless 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  To 
syringe  a mixed  collection  of  the  ordinary  plants 
grown  in  a greenhouse  at  this  season  would  do 
much  harm.  If  the  plants  are  drooping,  they 
may  be  suffering  for  lack  of  water  at  the  roots, 
or  the  bright  sunshiny  days  following  after  dull 
cold  weather  may  be  very  trying  to  them.  A 
slight  shade  ought  now  to  be  used  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  to  preserve  the  blooms, 
and  to  prevent  those  not  in  flower  from  being 
dried  up  too  quickly.  Individual  specimens 
might  be  dewed  over  with  a syringe  if  they  were 
flagging  very  much. — J.  D.  E. 

- — The  syringe  may  be  used  freely  now  on 
bright  afternoons,  if  done  early  enough  for  the 
foliage  to  get  dry  before  night.  I generally 
syringe  between  half-past  three  to  four  o’clock 


280.— Solanum  .iasminoides.— This  iH  a strong- 
growing  plant,  and  when  laden  in  the  autumn  with  iih  j 
panicles  of  white  Mowers  is  most  charming.  It  would  . 
do  admirably  to  train  l.o  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse.  It 
grows  out-of-doors  in  County  Wicklow,  in  Ireland,  and 
other  places,  rambling  over  high  walls,  and  flowering  freely. 
-J.  D.  E. 


PERNS. 

THE  LADY  FERN  (ATHYRIUM  KILIX- 
FCEMINA). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  our  native 
species,  even  in  its  normal  condition.  The  Lady 
Fern  when  growing  freely  attains  a height  of 
some  -1  feet,  sometimes  even  more,  the  large, 
finely-divided,  feathery  fronds  being  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  I cannot  understand  why  this 
plant  is  not  more  grown  in  small  suburban  gar- 
dens, which  now  remain  bare  and  unsightly. 
How  beautiful  this  Fern  is,  with  many  others, 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Smee,  the  Grange,  Wall- 
ington,  its  roots  going  down  into  the  water  of 
the  river  Wandle,  which  meanders  through  the 
grounds.  Besides  the  normal  form,  as  shown  in 


and  wore  if  not  known  to  he  a seedling  it  might 
lay  claim  to  specific  origin.  The  fronds  are  of 
large  size,  and  the  divisions  of  each  are  as  fine 
as  hair,  with  a peculiar  translucent  lustre.  It 
requires  to  be  sheltered  from  rough  winds  to 
preserve  its  beauty. 

A.  Filix-fcemina  plumohum  elegans  is 
another  form  of  exceeding  beauty,  but  not  in 
any  way  crested.  The  fronds  are  large,  much 
broader  and  longer  in  the  pinna;  than  those  of 
the  type,  and  very  elegantly  divided.  Every 
lover  of  Ferns  should  grow  this  variety. 

A.  Filix-fcemina  Victoria-;. — In  the  present 
plant  we  have  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
crested  forms  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  The 
pinnae  are  reduced  in  width,  so  that  no  con- 
fusion can  be  detected  ; in  fact,  had  the  plant 
been  grown  by  rule  and  compass,  it  could  not 
have  been  more  strictly  symmetrical.  The 
pinnules  fork  immediately  upon  the  rachis, 
spread  out,  and  each  side  pinnule  crosses  the 
next  one  near  the  point  and  the  apex  of  each 
one  has  a small  crest  or  tassel.  The  top  of 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : The  Lady  Fern  (Athrynim  Filix-foemina).  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Miss 

A.  Godley,  Killegar,  Killeshandra,  Co.  Cavan,  Ireland. 


at  this  season.  When  the  season  is  more  ad- 
vanced the  syringing  may  he  done  later  in  the 
day.  A good  sprinkling  with  the  syringe  will  be 
beneficial  also  on  bright  mornings  after  the 
watering  has  been  looked  over  ; but  the  water 
shouldbepureandfree  from  lime  deposits.- — E.  H. 

377.—“  Grubs  ” in  Cineraria  leaves.— 
The  leaves  of  your  Cinerarias  are  infested  with 
the  grubs  of  a small  fly  (Phytomyza  aflinis), 
which  often  attack  the  leaves  of  the  Marguerite 
Daisy  in  the  same  manner.  The  quality  of  the 
soil  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  attack.  The 
flies  lay  their  eggs  under  the  skin  of  the  leaves, 
which  soon  hatch,  and  the  little  grubs  feed  on 
the  internal  substance  of  the  leaves.  When  full 
grown  they  become  chrysalides  without  quitting 
the  leaves ; from  these  chrysalides  the  flies 
escape  in  due  time.  The  only  practical  method 
of  destroying  this  insect  is  by  pinching  that 
part  of  the  leaf  where  the  insect  is  sufficiently 
hard  to  crush  the  enemy.  By  holding  up  the 
leaves  against  the  light  the  position  of  the 
i grubs  can  generally  be  seen.  The  flies  are  small 
and  inconspicuous,  so  that  it  is  almost  useless  to 
try  and  catch  them. — G.  S.  S. 


our  illustration,  there  are  many  varieties,  a few 
of  the  best  of  which  are  named  below,  all  of 
them  exceedingly  beautiful  and  deserving  careful 
attention.  It  is  not  amongst  the  earliest  kinds 
to  put  forth  its  fronds  in  spring. 

A.  Filix-fcemina  corymbiferum. — This  is  a 
bold-growing,  handsome  Fern,  nearly  of  normal 
size,  having  the  apex  of  the  frond  and  each  of 
the  pinme  densely  tasselled.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  recognised  sports  of  this  species,  and  up 
to  the  present  it  retains  a first  place  amongst 
them. 

A.  Filix-fcemina  Clarissimum. — This  is  a 
very  large  form  of  great  beauty  ; it  is  not  crested 
in  any  way,  but  the  pinna;  are  unusually  long 
and  the  segments  Arery  finely  cut.  It  does  not 
produce  young  plants  readily. 

A.  Filix-fcemina  acroclodon.— Of  this  form 
there  exist  many  sub-varieties,  all  of  which  are 
beautiful.  The  apex  of  the  frond  is  more  or 
less  densely  crested  with  a very  finely  divided 
mass  of  short  Moss-like  tufts. 

A.  Filix-fcemina  Kalothrix. — This  is  not  a 
crested  plant,  but  it  is  one  of  the  very  hand- 
somest forms  into  which  the  species  has  sported, 


the  frond  has  a large  crest  ; the  colour  is  deep- 
green.  The  plant  under  cultivation  produces 
forms  more  or  less  true.  Only  one  plant  was 
found  in  a wild  state  in  Scotland.  Besides  the 
above  kinds  there  is  an  immense  number  of  all 
sizes  and  density  ; some  are  small  kinds  heavily 
crested  and  much  forked.  The  smaller  kinds, 
which  require  an  elevated  situation  on  the  rock- 
work,  will  thrive  well  in  a Wardian  case. 

W. 


3379.— Growing  Smilax.— I have  suc- 
ceeded well  in  growing  one  good  specimen.  Two 
years  ago  I had  a small  rootlet  given  me, 
which  I put  in  a 5-inch  pot  in  a greenhouse 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  the  Vines  were 
not  up,  kept  a saucer  under  it,  and  watered  it 
daily  with  sewage-water.  It  grew  to  a height 
of  6 feet  or  so,  and  bloomed  well.  This  season 
I have  shifted  it  into  a 10-inch  pot,  with  saucer 
under  it,  and  it  has  grown  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  12  feet  high,  and  along  the  wire.  I had 
a number  of  black-cotton  striugs  rising  from  the 
pot,  up  which  the  Smilax  grew,  and  I had  any 
amount  of  the  beautiful  sprays  for  decorating 
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the  house  at  Christmas,  and  still  the  plant  was 
a perfect  show  in  the  greenhouse,  and  diffused 
a charming  scent.  It  is  the  Californian  kind  I 
have,  and  I am  surprised  so  little  seems  to  be 
known  about  it,  although  so  common  in  America. 
— T.  W. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  TRIUMPHANS. 

I am  perfectly  inundated  with  flowers  of  this 
species,  which  I have  not  before  found  to  exist  very 
frequently  amongst  the  small  collections.  I 
have  one,  a very  good  variety,  received  from  “ J. 
W.,”  which  he  says  he  obtained  from  a firm  of 
nurserymen  in  the  north  of  England,  under  the 
name  of  O.  Alexandra;.  Well,  such  mistakes 
will  occur  in  the  purchase  of  imported  plants. 
The  two  species  grow  together  in  the  mountains 
some  little  distance  to  the  east  of  Bogota,  so 
that  the  collector  inadvertently  gathers  the 
plants  when  not  in  flower,  and  thus  they  get  sent 
home  and  distributed  under  a false  name. 
However,  “J.  W.,”  you  have  a pretty  variety 
of  a good  plant,  if  it  is  not  the  charming 
Alexandra;,  and  if  you  have  already  plants  of 
this  kind,  you  still  have  a nice  addition  to  your 
stock.  The  flowers  from  “ M.  C.”  are  very  thin 
and  delicate  in  texture,  whilst  the  blossoms  of 
the  typical  plant,  when  in  good  condition,  are 
thick  and  waxy.  You  have  apparently  kept  it 
in  too  warm  a temperature  ; keep  it  cooler,  and 
next  season  let  me  see  the  flowers  again. 

“ W.  C.  B.”  sends  me  the  variety  called  labello- 
album,  but  still  it  is  only  a form  of  triumphans  ; 
the  lip  is  white,  whilst  the  ordinary  form  has  the 
ground  of  the  lip  yellow,  blotched  in  front  with 
chestnut-brown  or  dark-chocolate.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  Orchid,  whilst  the  white- 
lipped  variety  is  equally  beautiful,  and  forms 
a striking  contrast  to  it  when  in  blossom. 
The  flowers  of  those  sent  by  other  enquirers 
not  named  here  may  be  simply  stated  to  be 
of  good  forms.  They,  however,  need  no  com- 
ment, but  I am  very  glad  to  fin  l so  many  of 
my  readers  have  obtained  such  a fine  variety. 
0.  triumphans  is  a beautiful  and  exceedingly 
ornamental  species,  and  one  that,  like  0.  Alex- 
andra, thrives  well  under  quite  cool  treat- 
ment. It  is  an  epiphyte  in  its  native  home, 
where  it  was  first  discovered  by  M.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  about  fifty  years  ago,  who  then  was 
travelling  and  plant-collecting  in  New  Grenada  ; 
but  it  was  not  introduced  into  this  country  in  a 
living  state  until  nearly  twenty  years  later,  and 
the  first  plants  I saw  of  it  in  bloom  were  in  M. 
Linden’s  own  garden  in  Brussels.  I see  now, 
by  various  specimens  that  come  from  Belgium, 
that  this  is  a species  that  the}'-  grow  in  a 
remarkable  manner  in  that  country,  and  their 
plants  look  as  if  they  had  some  manure  given 
them  in  a liquid  state,  which  enables  them  to 
make  such  large  bulbs  and  such  long  leaves. 
Now,  if  this  is  the  case,  I do  not  like  the  plan  ; 
indeed,  I do  not  approve  of  giving  Orchids 
manure  in  any  form,  as  it  gives  the  plants  an  arti- 
ficial stimulant  which  answers  all  right  perhaps 
for  several  years  ; but  a day  of  reckoning  comes, 
when  the  plants  are  suddenly  stricken  down  by 
some  disease,  and  they  die  away  as  fast  as  they 
grew  up,  or  faster,  and  then  the  cultivation  of 
the  Orchids  is  often  relinquished.  Now,  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  such  a state  of  things  come 
about  here  through  the  use  of  liquid-manures. 
Therefore,  I say  to  all  my  readers  do  not  give  any 
stimulants  to  the  roots  of  Orchids,  but  let  them 
work  in  a natural  manner.  I do  not  object  to 
them  receiving  ammonia  in  the  air,  but  in  few 
instances  should  it  be  given  in  the  soil.  Let 
this  0.  triumphans  be  potted  in  the  manner  so 
often  described  for  Odontoglossums  ; and  also  let 
it  have  a fair  amount  of  water,  but  do  not  make 
an  aquatic  of  the  plant,  but  it  should  never 
be  allowed  to  become  dry.  Matt.  Bramble. 


THE  FOX-BRUSH  AERIDES  (AERIDES 
FIELDINGI). 

I AM  asked  by  a “ Careful  Reader  ” to  give  him 
some  hints  as  to  the  well-being  of  this  species, 
which  he  has  coming  into  flower,  but  it  has  lost 
the  tip  of  its  spike?  This  species  of  Aerides  is 
somewhat  liable  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and  it  has 
frequently  done  so  with  myself ; but  I am  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  through  the  plants 
being  wrong  at  the  roots.  This  Orchid  comes 
from  Assam,  and  does  not  require  the  great 


amount  of  heat  which  is  frequently  given  to  it, 
and  although  it  likes  only  a moderate  amount  of 
moisture,  it  will  not  prosper  if  allowed  to  be- 
come dry  at  any  season,  neither  will  it  suffer 
drought  without  showing  signs  of  distress  and 
disease  in  some  shape  or  form.  The  plant 
either  loses  its  leaves  or  the  ends  of  its 
spikes,  or  it  goes  wrong  in  some  other  way, 
therefore  it  should  have  thorough  drainage, 
and  be  potted  in  a shallow  manner  in  good 
living  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  on  no  account  should 
any  of  it  be  allowed  to  decay  or  become  sour, 
and  it  should  be  renewed  every  season.  The 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  moist  for  it  in  the 
growing  season,  but  during  the  winter  months 
it  (the  atmosphere)  will  require  to  be  kept  con- 
siderably drier,  and  the  temperature  may  fall  as 
low  as  60  degs. , but  at  no  season  let  it  suffer  for 
moisture.  I know  that  in  its  native  country 
a period  of  drought  does  occur,  and  then  the 
plants  suffer,  but  others,  which  are  growing  In 
a more  favoured  spot,  retain  their  foliage,  and 
make  large,  handsome  specimens,  and  as  we  at 
home  wish  our  plants  to  look  well  and  flower 
well,  we  must  study  their  wants,  even  if  we  do 
not  obtain  so  much  bloom.  This  Aerides  is  said 
to  be  a shy  blooming  species,  but  on  some  plants 
of  it  that  were  sent  me  by  a friend  then  living  in 
Assam,  I noted  that  there  were  many  spikes 
upon  quite  little  specimens,  so  that  something 
must  be  allowed  for  the  artificial  manner  in  which 
we  treat  them  here  at  home  under  cultivation 
Matt.  Bramble. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

BEGONIAS  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
When  Begonias  were  first  used  in  the  flower 
garden,  not  so  many  years  ago,  no  one  probably 
ever  contemplated  that  the  experiments  then 
made  would  prove  such  a success.  Such,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  case,  far  exceeding  the  most 
sanguine  expectations,  until  now,  in  some  well- 
known  gardens,  Begonias  are  annually  planted 
by  the  thousand.  Tneir  value  as  bedding-plants 
has  probably  never  been  better  exemplified  than 
during  the  past  season — one  that  will  be  remem- 
bered for  some  years  to  come  for  its  heavy  and 
continuous  rainfall  through  the  summer.  In 
such  a season  the  proverbial  Scarlet  and  Pink 
“ Geraniums  ” were  simply  nowhere  as  compared 
with  the  Begonias  of  the  tuberous-rooted  sec- 
tion. A few  rains  or  a storm  put  the  “Gera- 
niums ” quite  out  of  order,  and  when  this  state  of 
the  weather  continues  for  a time  too  much  leaf 
growth  is  made,  the  same  condition  also  entail- 
ing more  labour  in  picking  off  faded  flower- 
trusses  and  foliage.  Considering,  therefore,  the 
many  superior  qualities  of  the  Begonias,  they 
must  altogether  be  considered  decided  acquisitions 
forfloral  decoration  out-of-doors.  Anotherhighly 
important  point  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose 
tastes  are  not  towards  the  stiff  and  formal  may 
be  urged — viz.,  the  natural  growth  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  flowers  in  the  case  of  the  Begonia  are 
all  in  their  favour,  with  no  semblance  of  stiffness 
or  formality.  Grouped  together  in  beds,  a very 
fine  effect  is  produced,  far  more  pleasing  than 
that  which  is  obtained  by  the  adoption  of  stiff 
lines  and  the  combinations  of  plants  that  are  of 
quite  a distinct  character  from  each  other.  To 
suit  various  tastes  as  to  colours  there  should  not 
be  any  difficulty,  for  beds  of  one  or  more  dis- 
tinct colours  may  be  easily  obtained.  In  respect 
to  colours  there  is  a great  diversity,  from  the 
darkest  scarlets  and  crimsons  to  the  various 
shades  of  rose  and  pink  with  beautiful  tints  of 
yellow  and  orange  ; also  white  and  blush-coloured 
kinds.  For  my  own  part,  I prefer  to  see  Bego- 
nias mixed  in  two  or  three  shades  rather  than 
have  a mass  of  one  colour,  which  latter  makes  a 
good  show,  it  is  true,  but  does  not  impart  so 
much  real  effect  as  in  the  former  instance.  The 
cultivation  of  the  Begonias,  both  tuberous  and 
shrubby,  for  bedding-out  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
considered  a difficult  matter.  If  pots  are  scarce, 
none  need  be  used  for  the  tuberous  section  from 
the  time  of  pricking  off  the  seedlings  from  the 
pans.  From  that  time  onwards  boxes  may  very 
well  be  employed  instead  ; in  fact,  I prefer  them, 
for  the  reason  that  less  watering  is  required 
where  there  is  a greater  amount  of  soil,  even 
though  each  plant  may  not  have  a greater 
proportion  in  this  respect  than  when  in  a 
pot. 

Seedlings  raised  early  in  the  year  will  make 
nice  plants  for  turning  out  in  June.  In  my 


own  case  they  are  pricked  off  at  once  into 
pans  ; from  these  they  are,  when  large  enough, 
transferred  to  shallow  boxes  and  not  again 
disturbed  until  planted  out,  unless  it  is  found 
that  they  are  becoming  overcrowded.  The 
beds  should  be  well  prepared  by  previous  work- 
ing ; a heavy,  retentive  soil  is  not  in  their  favour. 
In  my  own  case  I prefer  to  use  freely  well-decom- 
posed leaf  soil  ; this  appears  to  suit  them  well, 
affording  a quick  rooting  medium.  Old  Mush- 
room manure,  well  worked  into  the  soil,  is  also 
valuable  when  the  leaf  soil  cannot  be  had.  The 
soil  should  be  worked  down  more  finely  for  the 
seedling  plants  than  for  those  of  one  or  more 
years’  growth  for  obvious  reasons.  During  the 
first  year  all  that  are  of  inferior  quality  should 
be  discarded  when  lifted,  whilst  the  very  finest 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  specially  marked 
for  future  guidance  another  year.  For  the 
second  and  after  seasons’  display  my  practice 
has  been  to  start  in  a gentle  heat  early  in 
March  in  boxes,  then  transfer  to  a cold  frame 
or  pit  early  in  May,  planting  them  out  there- 
in in  shallow  soil.  As  to  position,  I have 
met  with  the  best  success  at  this  junc- 
ture in  a frame  facing  the  north,  where 
the  plants  made  a very  free  growth,  being  of 
good  size  for  planting  out  the  first  week  in 
June.  The  beds  require  to  be  surfaced  with 
either  a dwarf  growing  kind  of  plant,  or  with 
Cocoa-fibre.  Of  the  former  I have  used  suc- 
cessfully the  dwarf  hardy  Sedums,  as  S.  acre  and 
S.  glaucum,  also  Mesembryanthemum  cordi- 
folium  variegatum.  These  all  tend  to  keep 
the  soil  cool  and  moist,  therefore  more  congenial 
for  the  Begonias.  When,  however,  they  are 
planted  thickly  together,  I should  prefer  the 
fibre,  which  will  soon  be  covered  from  sight  by 
the  foliage.  When  Begonias,  more  particularly 
the  tuberous  ones,  are  in  warm  soil  they 
will  tequire  a good  supply  of  water.  The)’ 
should  always  be  kept  moist  at  the  root  (what 
holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  Calceolarias  when 
bedded  out  does  also  with  the  Begonia) ; they 
cannot  endure  drought.  Damping  the  beds 
overhead  as  the  sun  leaves  them  in  the  after 
part  of  the  day  when  the  weather  is  dry  and 
warm  will  greatly  refresh  them.  hen  lifted, 
the  tuberous  varieties  require  some  careful  at- 
tention so  as  to  prevent  the  decaying  stems  from 
imparting  any  ill  effects  to  the  tubers.  This  is 
easily  done  if  care  is  not  taken.  I prefer  to 
remove  these  stems  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
twisted  out  without  any  trouble.  Some  growers, 
and  large  ones,  too,  expose  the  tubers  in  a light, 
dry,  and  airy  house  until  these  stems  are  quite 
dried  up  ; this,  no  doubt,  is  a very  good  plan, 
but  it  requires  room  to  do  it.  Later  on  the 
>ulbs  when  quite  at  rest  should  be  kept  iu  a 
cool  place,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist,  but 
where  frost  cannot  reach  them,  being  stored  in 
either  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  silver  sand  in  shallow 
boxes  until  again  required  for  starting.  I de- 
cidedly prefer  those  with  single  flowers  to  the 
very  best  of  the  doubles  for  planting  out ; the 
flowers  of  the  latter  are  much  too  heavy.  The 
shrubby  kinds  that  are  used  for  bedding  should 
be  propagated  earlier  in  the  spring  and  grown 
on  in  pots,  being  turned  out  therefrom  into  the 
beds  about  the  same  time  as  the  others.  These 
will  thrive  better  in  a rather  warmer  position 
than  that  given  to  the  other  section,  whilst  they 
are  not  so  susceptible  to  i ought.  Of  this  type 
B.  ascotensis  is  one  of  the  1 est,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  hardiest,  being  also  a free  bloomer,  but  of 
rather  tall  growth.  Plants  of  this  Begonia  look 
well  when  planted  rather  thinly,  with  a carpet- 
ing of  something  light  between  them.  I have 
not  thus  fartried  B.  semperflorensor  its  varieties, 
but  I am  disposed  to  think  they  would  be  quite 
as  suitable  to  the  flower  garden  as  the  foregoing. 
Another  good  kind  is  Princess  Beatrice,  a semi- 
tuberous  variety,  which  should  be  propagated 
by  division  rather  than  cuttings,  which  will 
strike,  it  is  true,  but  make  leggy  plants.  This 
variety  does  well  in  an  open  position,  flowering 
most  profusely,  being  also  of  compact  habit. 
This  and  B.  ascotemis  would  make  a very  good 
mixture.  CL 


430.— Laying  out  a border.— Make  a 
trellis  with  sticks  and  wires  or  strings,  and  sow 
either  Canary  Creepers  or  Convolvulus  major 
thinly  along  the  side  of  the  iron  room,  and  en- 
courage the  plants  to  climb  at  first  until  they 
attach  themselves  to  the  strings,  and  with  a 
very  1 it  tie  help  afterwards  they  will  soon  be  at 
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‘the  top,  anil  will  form  a charming  background 
for  any  kind  of  (lowers,  hardy  or  tender.  The 
[border  might  bo  made  to  look  very  pretty  at  a 
very  small  cost  with  annuals  alone.  I do  not 
,caro  much  for  the  tall,  lanky,  annual  Sun- 
powers,  but  there  are  one  or  two  single-flowered 
[annual  forms  which  might  be  used  at  the  back 
of  the  border  sparingly.  Sweet  Peas,  Mignon- 
ette, Annual  Chrysanthemums,  Oalliopsis, 
jClarkias,  Godetias,  Candytufts,  Larkspurs, 
'Stocks,  Asters,  Marigolds,  Zinnias,  Scabious, 
Indian  Pinks,  and  many  other  annuals  which 
might  be  sown  now  will  make  a very  pretty 
border. — E.  H. 


PERENNIAL  SUNFLOWERS. 
Although  the  rage  for  Sunflowers  has  subsided, 

I consider  them  none  the  less  valuable  to  the 
gardener,  and  the  popularity  they  attained  at 
one  time  has  done  much  to  make  them  known 
in  districts  where  they  were  comparative  rari- 
ties. It  has  also  resulted  in  leaving  us  with  a 
!few  more  or  less  distinct  varieties.  The  Sun- 
flower may  be  regarded  as  a hardy  plant  for  the 
million,  and  there  may  be  yet  a large  field  left 
open,  and  many  local  varieties  that  have  not  yet 
found  their  way  into  commerce.  Old  English 
gardens  are  being  ransacked,  and  many  rare  old 
flowers  which  were  favourites  with  our  grand- 
fathers are  being  unearthed  and  distributed  all 
over  the  country.  Amongst  these  not  the  least 
beautiful  are  a few  Sunflowers,  which  have 
proved  of  great  service  in  the 
garden.  Almost  every  year  some 
new  sort  is  brought  forward, 
sometimes  found  somewhere  and 
at  other  times  the  result  of 
! cross-fertilisation.  Sunflowers 
may  be  cultivated  witli  the 
greatest  ease  ; they  are  gross 
feeders,  and  the  stronger  or 
richer  the  soil  the  better  the 
result  when  they  make  the 
waning  summer  brilliant  with 
their  golden-yellow  flowers.  It 
is  true  that  not  a few  of  this 
genus  are  coarse  and  weedy, 
totally  unfitted  for  the  flower 
garden,  but  a good  many,  some 
! of  which  are  not  yet  in  general 
1 cultivation,  could  be  utilised 
with  striking  effect  in  the  best 
kept  flower  garden,  and  for 
mixed  borders,  &c. , they  are 
simply  invaluable.  The 

Tall  sorts,  such  as  H.  lajti- 
florus,  the  more  robust  forms  of 
H.  rigidus,  H.  decapetalus,  H. 
orgyalis,  H.  divaricatus,  &e. , 
make  telling  groups  in  the  back 
rows  of  mixed  borders,  or, 
better  still,  grouped  separately 
and  allowed  to  expand  their 
blooms,  without  their  graceful  stems  being 
made  stiff  and  unsightly  with  stakes  and 
tying.  A plan  I have  seen  adopted  for  the 
taller  growing  Asters  is  also  applicable 
to  the  Sunflowers,  and  that  is  making  beds 
or  openings  in  the  centres  of  Rhododendron 
and  other  clumps  in  which  the  Sunflowers  are 
planted.  In  this  way  they  require  no  staking 
and  no  more  attention  than  that  of  clearing 
up  in  spring  and  keeping  the  shrubs  from  en- 
croaching too  much  on  them.  This  will  be 
found  an  excellent  plan,  not  only  for  saving 
space,  a consideration  in  small  gardens,  but  it 
also  prolongs  the  season  of  flowering,  making 
our  shrubberies  gay  in  autumn  as  well  as  spring, 
with  no  hurt  to  either  of  the  plants  employed. 
For  such  a position  in  a dwarf  shrubbery  H. 
orgyalis,  which  is  grown  as  much  for  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  its  stems  and  foliage  as  for  its 
small,  though  rich,  golden-yellow  flowers,  is  an 
extremely  effective  species.  In  ordinarily  warm 
seasons  it  flowers  with  the  profusion  of  its  race, 
and  when  doing  well  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
plants  in  the  large  order  of  Composites.  H. 
kutiflorus  is  also  a very  fine  species,  resembling 
the  taller  forms  of  H.  rigidus  so  much  that 
many  have  considered  it  a mere  variety.  Though 
undoubtedly  allied,  it  is  apparently  not  the  H. 
laetiflorus  of  botanists,  which  has  much  larger 
flowers  with  broader  and  fewer  ray  florets  of  a 
rich  golden-yellow,  and  altogether  a very  desir- 
able acquisition.  This  plant,  whatever  it  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
forms,  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the  late  autumnal 


Sunflowers.  The  ray  florets  are  of  a rich,  dark- 
yellow,  and  the  disc  yellowish,  not  black,  as  in 
II.  rigidus  ; it  differs  from  the  latter  species  also 
in  having  pointed,  not  blunt,  involucre  scales, 
and  in  some  cases  stalked,  not  sessile  leaves. 
H.  rigidus  is  a very  showy  species  and  a most 
useful  garden  plant,  variable  in  habit,  height, 
and  in  the  si/.e  and  tint  of  its  flowers,  and  also 
in  its  time  of  flowering.  An  early-flowering 
variety  has  been  sold  under  the  altogether  wrong 
name  of  H.  japonicus',  no  Helianthus  being 
found  in  Japan  so  far  as  I can  learn.  This  is, 
however,  an  excellent  border  plant  of  medium 
height,  and  flowers  in  early  August.  The  tall 
forms  are  also  useful,  and  do  in  almost  any  kind 
of  loose  soil. 

H.  multiflorus,  the  double  form  of  which 
is  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  is  one  of  the 
best  all-round  Sunflowers  in  cultivation.  It 
is  an  extremely  accommodating  plant,  and  may 
be  grown  dwarf  or  tall,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  abundance  of  its  flowers.  If  not  the  most 
beautiful,  it  is  certainly  the  most  generally 
grown  of  all  the  Helianthuses.  Its  origin  is  very 
obscure,  and  Dr.  Gray  in  the  “ Synoptical  Flora 
of  North  America ’’  places  it  as  a doubtful 
variety  of  H.  decapetalus,  which,  indeed,  it 
very  much  resembles.  There  are  several 
varieties  in  gardens,  one  known  as  H.  multi- 
florus,  another  as  major  or  maximus,  with  larger 
I flowers,  the  old  double,  besides  a very  fine 


double  form  unearthed  in  an  old  garden  in 
Ireland,  and  sent  out  as  Soleil  d’Or.  It  is  cer- 
tainly distinct  from  the  old  double,  but  to  say  it 
is  an  improvement  is  another  matter,  which  will 
be  judged  by  individual  taste.  H.  decapetalus, 
which  flowers  towards  the  end  of  August, 
grows  from  4 feet  to  5 feet  in  height,  producing 
abundance  of  pale  sulphur-yellow  flowers. 
H.  divaricus,  a small-flowered  species,  is  much 
inferior  as  a garden  plant.  H.  angustifolius  is 
only  seen  at  its  best  in  very  hot  summers  ; the 
average  season  is  too  cold  for  this  species,  and 
the  flowers  often  get  destroyed  by  the  early 
autumn  frosts.  It  is,  however,  an  elegant 
species,  with  abundance  of  Willow-shaped  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers.  H.  mollis  is  rather  a rare 
species,  but  pretty,  and  well  worth  growing. 
It  grows  about  3 feet  in  height,  with  opposite, 
somewhat  perfoliate  leaves,  woolly,  soft  to  the 
touch,  and  with  entire  margins ; flowers  li  inches 
to  2 inches  in  diameter,  rich  yellow,  very 
distinct  and  handsome  when  well  grown.  II. 
occidentalis  is  another  somewhat  rare  species, 
with  orange-yellow  flowers  and  fine  compact 
habit.  Others  all  more  or  less  desirable  are  H, 
giganteus,,  H.  doronicoides,  H.  strumosus,  H. 
tuberosus,  H.  trachelifolius,  &c.  D. 

341.— Planting  Colchicums.  — If  the 

bulbs  have  to  be  bought  they  can  be  obtained 
from  nurserymen  who  sell  such  things  during 
August,  and  they  should  be  planted  immediately 
after  they  are  received.  But  they  may  also  be 
lifted  and  planted  after  flowering.  I have  two 


groups.  The  first  was  obtained  and  planted  as 
above  mentioned,  but  the  second  group  con- 
sists of  plants  that  were  lifted  from  a meadow 
where  they  grow  wild  in  abundance.  They 
were  in  flower  at  the  time,  but  the  moving  did 
them  no  harm.  As  they  produce  their  leaves 
at  one  season  and  their  flowers  at  another,  the 
bulbs  must  not  be  kept  out  of  the  soil  very  long 
— that  is,  if  their  future  well-being  is  con- 
sidered. As  a matter  of  fact,  the  bulbs,  if  lifted 
after  the  leaves  die  down,  produce  their  flowers 
in  due  season,  if  they  are  not  planted  but  stored 
away  in  a dry  spot.  This,  however,  is  obviously 
detrimental  to  the  bulb. — A.  H. 

420.  — Bpigaea  repens.  — This  pretty 
Canadian  plant  succeeds  admirably  in  Borne 
gardens,  and  fails  to  do  so  in  others.  It  seems 
to  do  best  in  sandy  peat,  partially  shaded  from 
the  sun,  but  not  so  that  the  plants  crowd  up  to 
and  over  it  too  much.  I found  it  succeed  ad- 
mirably in  a Rhododendron-bed  in  an  open  part, 
with  plants  all  round  the  patch.  Two  plants 
soon  made  quite  a mass  of  growth,  producing 
their  lovely,  pinky-tinted  flowers  freely  in  the 
spring  months.  The  Rhododendrons  in  time 
closed  over  the  plants,  and  they  gradually  died 
out.  Mr.  G.  T.  Wilson  grows  it  admirably  in 
his  unique  wild  garden  at  Wisley,  in  Surrey,  in 
peat  soil  and  the  plants  are  partially  shaded. — - 
J.  D.  E. 

427.— Ivy-leaved  “Geranium”  Souvenir  de 
G.  Turner. — This  Ivy-leaved  “ Geranium”  will  do  very 
well  out-of-doors  in  a good  season.  I had  it  in  good  con- 
dition last  year  which  was  a most  unfavourable  one  for 
“Geraniums.” — E.  II. 


TUFTED  PANSIES  AND  THEIR 
CULTURE. 

It  is,  I think,  alact  that  if  well  and  properly 
managed  no  plants  possess  such  endless  variety, 
such  freedom  of  flowering,  such  perfect  hardi- 
ness, and  withal  so  cheap,  so  easily  managed  as 
these  Tufted  Pansies.  Occasionally  we  see  fine 
clumps  of  some  of  the  older  varieties  in  the 
garden  of  the  cottager  or  the  amateur,  more 
frequently  it  may  be  in  the  gardens  of  the  rich 
and  wealthy,  but  in  public  gardens,  where  such 
desirable  subjects  as  these  Tufted  Pansies  ought 
year  by  year  to  figure,  we  find  them  rarely 
represented  at  all.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect 
that  a few  beds  in  our  parks  should  be  devoted 
to  these  Tufted  Pansies,  which  if  given  the 
most  elaborate  treatment  and  care  would  hardly 
cost  a fraction  of  what  so  many  of  these  carpet 
beds  do  annually  for  pinching,  clipping,  &c., 
while  the  enjoyment  derivable  from  each  is  not 
to  be  compared  for  a moment.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  these  Tufted  Pansies  may 
be  grown  in  any  style  to  suit  the  taste,  but 
while  this  is  so,  there  is  no  way  of  illustrating 
their  freedom  and  beauty  equal  to  planting  them 
in  large  beds  either  alone  or  as  a carpet  for 
other  plants  ; the  latter  an  excellent  way  in 
the  southern  counties,  inasmuch  as  a little  shade 
is  thus  afforded  them  in  the  hot  summer  months. 
What  these  plants  really  love  is  a cool,  moist 
soil  of  fair  depth  and  moderately  rich,  and  in 
such  they  thrive  in  a most  remarkable  manner. 
In  northern  districts  they  are  naturally  more 
at  home  under  ordinary  conditions  than  in  the 
south  similarly  treated,  and  to  bring  them  to 
perfection  in  the  latter,  special  treatment  is 
necessary.  For  early  spring  flowering  the 
Cuttings  must  be  rooted  in  July  or  August, 
and  planted  out  in  their  places  the  first  or 
second  week  in  October,  they  commence  bloom- 
ing in  April,  and  to  obtain  these  results  1 have 
adopted  the  following  system  : In  heavy  soils, 
that  is,  such  as  are  liable  to  crack  with  drought, 
I use  abundance  of  leaf-soil,  burnt  ashes  from 
the  rubbish  fires,  and  the  like,  to  bring  them 
into  better  working.  I also  select  a dry  time 
for  digging,  working  on  the  above  with  plenty 
of  short  manure  from  an  old  Mushroom-bed, 
and  scattering  an  inch  or  so  on  the  surface  to 
work  in  with  the  roots  at  planting  time. 
Wherever  practicable  I plant  in  trenches  or 
drills  2 inches  or  3 inches  deep.  Especially  do 
I follow  this  system  on  light,  over-drained  soils, 
with  the  object  of  earthing  the  young  plants  up 
as  they  grow — in  fact,  the  more  attention  you 
pay  in  building  up  a good  plant  in  the  autumn 
the  greater  will  be  the  reward  in  flowers  in 
early  spring.  In  this  manner  from  October 
plantings  I have  had  fine  tufts  before  the  end 
of  the  year  crowded  with  young  shoots  at  the 
base.  About  every  fortnight  I hoe  them  freely, 
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anil  as  any  young  growths  appeared,  I earthed 
them  up  with  good  soil,  never  allowing  these 
young  breaks  to  be  exposed  to  the  frost  and  wet 
at  that  season.  The  dense  mass  of  young  growth 
just  below  the  surface  that  this  treatment 
ensures  is  surprising,  and  I attach  great  im- 
portance to  it  in  obtaining  early  flowers  and 
plenty  of  them  in  the  south.  On  very  light 
soils,  or  soils  much  drained  by  sand,  or  gravel 
subsoils,  the  free  use  of  cow-manure  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  and  to  its  liberal  use  I attribute 
not  a little  of  my  success  on  our  light  soil. 
Cuttings,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
are  infinitely  superior  to  division,  particularly 
if  they  are  made  of  the  young  shoots  stripped 
from  the  old  stool  with  a heel  attached.  To 
annually  obtain  a supply  of  these  cuttings,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  plant  out 

A reserve  batch  of  plants  for  the  purpose. 
About  the  second  week  in  June  cut  them  back 
to  within  2 inches  of  the  soil.  A month  after- 
wards they  will  be  bristling  with  young  shoots, 
which  are  the  ones  for  making  the  plants  I have 
described.  As  soon  as  3 inches  long,  scatter 
some  fine  soil  and  leaf-mould  among  the  young 
growths,  and  keep  well  watered  for  a fortnight, 
by  which  time  the  majority  will  be  making 
roots  freely.  A fortnight  later  they  will  be 
ready  for  planting  in  nursery-beds  in  a shady 
spot  and  in  good  soil,  and  as  growth  is  renewed, 
pinch  out  the  top  of  each  to  encourage  the 
quicker  formation  of  breaks  at  the  base.  By 
October  some  grand  plants  for  putting  into  their 
permanent  quarters,  plants  full  of  youth  and 
vigour  that  will  produce  grand  masses  of  their 
flowers  by-and-bye,  will  be  obtained.  One 
point  in  their  cultivation  does  not  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves — namely,  the  value  of  two 
or  even  three-year-old  clumps,  which  in  the 
north  are  more  easily  managed  than  in  _ the 
south.  In  the  south  they  can  only  be  obtained 
by  closely  adhering  to  a generous  system  of 
culture  throughout,  deep  digging  and  well 
manuring  being  of  great  importance,,  as  also 
mulching  the  surface  of  the  beds  with  short 
machine-mown  Grass  occasionally  to  stay  evapora- 
tion, and  giving  a thorough  soaking  of  water 
towards  evening.  Another  item  also  worthy  of 
notice  where  light  soils  exist  is  planting  them 
in  slightly  sunken,  instead  of  raised  beds. 

A vain,  these  Tufted  Pansies  make  quantities  of 
new  roots  on  the  surface,  or  near  it  annually , 
and  to  keep  plants  in  vigour  and  health  for  two 
or  three  seasons  in  succession,  these  roots  must 
be  encouraged,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to 
cut  the  old  plants  well  back  each  autumn, 
li ditty  forking  the  surface  soil  if  possible,  then 
°Mulching  freely  with  soil  and  manure  well 
rotted  and  in  equal  parts,  working  the  same 
well  in  among  the  growths,  so  as  almost  to  hide 
them.  In  favourable  weather  they  may  receive 
a good  soaking  of  liquid- manure  occasionally  ; 
this  is  of  much  benefit  in  winter  to  old  estab- 
lished plants.  Let  tins  be  repeated  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  result  will  be  masses  of  bloom, 
such  as  are  rarely  seen.  Such  plants,  too,  bloom 
much  earlier  than  young  ones,  and  continue  to 
produce  flowers  in  greater  numbers  also  through 
the  season.  At  one  time  I thought  the  collapse 
or  “going  off,”  as  it  is  termed,  was  due  to  grow 
jnv  them  on  too  light  a soil  in  the  south,  but  a 
su,rnrestion  I received  from  Mr.  Baxter,  of 
Daldowie,  bore  testimony  to  northern  growers 
sufferin'*  also  from  the  same  cause.  Mr.  Baxter's 
remedy0 was  watering  with  lime-water,  which 
I repeatedly  tried,  and  I dug  lime  freely  in  the 
beds,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Soils,  too,  are 
so  differently  constituted,  that  while  it  may 
assist  in  some,  it  would  be  injurious  in 
others.  I find,  too,  that  a far  greater  per- 
centage collapse  when  the  plants  have  been 
raised  from  division  than  when  grown  from  cut- 
tings, and  therefore  again  prefer  the  latter.  By 
accident  rather  than  otherwise  an  excellent  way 
of  using  these  to  advantage  was  suggested  a few 
years  ago.  I had  a bed  of  dwarf  H.P.  Roses, 
and  round  the  margin  I planted  some  ^ iolas  ; 
these  latter  were  pruned  back  as  above  described 
to  stand  for  another  year,  with  this  result  : they 
flowered  much  earlier  the  ensuing  season,  and 
produced  lovely  masses  of  their  flowers,  quite 
surpassing  that  of  the  first  year.  One  variety, 
however,  was  quite  conspicuous ; this  was 
■Vrdwell  Gem,  for  it  clambered  among  the  Roses 
to  about  a foot  high,  flowering  all  the  while  and 
forming  a perfectly  dense  bank  of  flowers  one 
of  the  most  charming  pictures  I have  seen.  The 
lovely  varieties,  Duchess  of  Fife  and  Hartree,  I 


am  not  yet  acquainted  with,  though  I should 
regard  them  as  acquisitions.  It  is  singular  to 
relate  of  the  “edged”  varieties,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  Skylark,  that  the  lovely  blue  edge 
vanishes  entirely  in  very  hot  summers,  and 
returns  again  in  the  cooler  days  of  autumn.  I 
am  not  aware  if  this  is  the  experience  of  northern 
growers  of  this  variety.  In  conclusion,  I may 
just  add  the  names  of  a few  excellent  kinds  : 
Countess  of  Hopetoun,  . very  fine  pure  white, 
sturdy,  vigorous,  and  free  ; this  is  in  this  district 
very  much  superior  to  Snowflake,  more  con- 
tinuous in  flowering,  and  of  greater  substance  ; 
Mrs.  Charles  Turner,  a model  for  growth  and 
freedom  of  flowering,  colour  purple,  an  excellent 
bedder  ; Paragon,  rich  deep  violet  self  ; Queen 
of  Purple,  maroon-purple  ; Crimson  Gem,  rich 
crimson  ; Ethel  Baxter,  bright  rosy  puce,  veined 
with  a darker  shade  ; Sir  Joseph  Terry,  rich 
velvety  black  ; True  Blue,  very  compact  and 
dwarf,  good  companion  for  the  last  named  ; 
Duchess  of  Albany,  silver  grey  and  mauve,  a 
most  charming  flower ; and  Bullion,  deep  golden- 
yellow  in  dense  masses  and  always  in  flower.  I 
know  nothing  to  approach  it  in  any  way — it 
should  be  seen  in  masses  in  every  garden.  E. 


THRIFTS  OR  SEA  PINKS  (ARMERIA). 

A pretty  little  family  of  the  Statice  order, 
most  of  which  are  worthy  of  culture.  The  be3t 
known  is  the  common  A.  vulgaris  (Common 
Thrift).  This  inhabitant  of  our  sea-shores,  and 
also  of  the  tops  of  the  Scotch  mountains  and 
the  Alps  of  Europe,  is  very  pretty  with  its 


should  be  in  every  select  mixed  border,  and  on 
every  rock  garden  among  the  taller  and  stronger 
plants.  Itcomes  from  North  Africa  and  Southern 
Europe, and  though  hardy  on  free  and  well-drained 
soils,  occasionally  perishes  during  a very  severe 
winter,  especially  on  cold  soils  ; it  should  there- 
fore have  well-drained,  deep,  and  good  sandy 
loam.  It  is  known  under  various  names— 
Armeria  formosa,  A.  latifolia,  A.  mauritanica, 
A.  Pseudo-Armeria,  Statice  lusitanica,  and 
Statice  Pseudo-Armeria.  Easily  raised  from 
seed  ; and  as  it  is  not  so  easily  increased  by 
division,  it  is  a good  plan  to  sow  a little  of  it 
every  year.  Varies  a little  when  raised  from 
seed,  but  all  the  forms  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 
This  species  and  its  forms  have  flowers  very 
much  larger  than  the  Common  Thrift. 

A.  setacea. — A good  alpine  species.  Its 
little  globose  heads  of  pink  flowers  are  produced 
so  plentifully  as  almost  to  conceal  the  other 
portions  of  the  plant.  The  flower-stems  vary 
from  1 inch  to  3 inches  high.  This  and  A. 
vincea  are  found  on  barren,  stony  mounds  or 
elevated  table-land  in  the  south  of  France. 
They  have  been  cultivated  in  the  nurseries  at 
York,  and  have  proved  to  be  quite  hardy  and 
of  easy  culture.  They  grow  freely  in  sandy  or 
stony  "earth,  either  in  the  open  border,  on  rock- 
work,  or  in  pots,  and  their  sweetness  and  com- 
pactness of  habit  fits  them  for  association  with 
the  choicest  of  alpine  flowers  in  the  rock  garden. 
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The  Great  Thrift  (Armeria  Cephalotes.) 


soft-lilac  or  white  flowers  springing  from  dense 
cushions  of  Grass-like  leaves  ; but  it  is  the  deep- 
rosy  form  of  it,  which  is  rarely  seen  wild,  that 
best  deserves  cultivation  in  gardens.  It  is  like 
the  Common  Thrift  in  all  respects  but  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a showy- 
rose.  It  is  useful  for  the  spring  garden,  for 
covering  bare  banks  or  borders  in  shrubberies, 
for  making  edgings,  and  for  the  rock  garden. 
Easily  propagated  by  division,  and  as  old  and 
large  plants  do  not  bloom  so  long  or  so  continu- 
ously as  younger  ones,  occasional  replanting  is 
desirable.  In  addition  to  the  white  and  the  old 
dark-red  variety  there  are  several  others  bear- 
ing names — Crimson  King,  Grandiflora,  Pygmaea, 
and  Pink  Beauty. 

A.  c.espitosa. — This  is  a pretty  rose-coloured 
species  from  the  south  of  Europe,  where 
it  is  found  growing  at  an  altitude  of  from 
3,000  feet  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Its 
flower-heads  each  measure  from  2 inch  to  1 inch 
in  diameter,  and  are  borne  on  slender  stems, 
from  1 inch  to  2 inches  high,  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. The  leaves  are  narrow  and  flat  on  the 
upper  surface,  with  a slight  depression  down 
the  centre.  They  are  from  4 inch  to  | inch 
long,  in  dense  tufts,  with  a branching,  woody 
rootstock.  A choice  rock  garden  plant,  thriving 
freely  in  any  well-drained,  rather  poor,  sandy 
loam".  In  wet  weather  they  are  liable  to  damp 
off  between  the  foliage  and  root  in  rich  soil. 
They  are  propagated  by  seed.  There  are  vari- 
ous "other  alpine  species,  but  the  above  are  the 
best  representatives. 

C.  re  at  Thri  ft  ( A.  Cephalotes)  (here  figured ). — 
One  of  the  finest  perennials  in  cultivation.  It 


436.— An  unsatisfactory  Mushroom 

■bed. There  may  be  more  than  one  cause  for 

your  failure.  The  temperature  of  the  shed  may 
be  too  low.  Mushrooms  cannot  be  successfully 
.cultivated  in  a lower  temperature  than  50  degs. ; 
if  it  falls  below  that  the  young  Mushrooms  damp 
off  in  the  way  described.  The  remedy  in  this 
case  would  be  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  cover- 
ing and  lay  a ridge  of  warm  manure  in  the 
building  to  increase  the  heat  of  the  place. 
Again,  if  the  temperature  has  not  been  at  fault, 
the  bed  may  have  been  too  dry  or  too  wet,  and 
either  or  both  of  these  causes  might  operate  : 
prejudicially.  It  is  just  possible,  as  the  Mush- 
rooms disappear  somewhat  mysteriously , that 
woodlice  might  eat  them.  This  may  be  easily 
ascertained  and  the  usual  remedies  applied,  such 
as  hot  water  poured  down  by  the  side  of  the 
wall,  or  traps  of  pieces  of  Potato  or  Carrot 
placed  about. — E.  H. 

The  low  temperature  that  prevailed  tor  I 

so  long  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  Mushrooms 
dying  away  while  they  were  so  young.  A wooden 
building  is  not  warm  enough  in  an  average  of 
winters°for  Mushrooms,  much  less  in  such  a one 
as  we  have  just  passed  through.  I do  not  advise 
vou  to  destroy  the  bed,  as  now  warmer  weather 
has  come  it  is  probable  a fresh  lot  of  Mushrooms 
will  appear.  If  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  dry, 
crive  it  a moderate  soaking  of  warm  water  with 
a small  handful  of  common  salt  to  every  four 
gallons  of  water. — J.  C.  C. 

344  and  352.  — Mushroom-beds.— The 
manure  should  come  from  stables  occupied  by 
horses  in  good  health  and  fed  on  hard  Corn. 
The  best  place  to  make  the  bed  is  on  the  floor 
of  a dry  shed  or  under  a wall,  so  that  it 
can  be  protected  from  wind  and  rain.  Opera- 
tions may  be  commenced  with  three  or  four 
loads  of"  manure.  Throw  it  into  a high, 
oblong  heap,  well-trodden  down.  If  it  is 
dry  well  sprinkle  it  with  water,  and  allow 
it  "to  remain  three  days;  then  turn  the  heap 
inside  out.  Repeat  the  operation  three  or 
four  times,  and  when  the  manure  is  ready  it 
will  be  of  a dark  colour,  soft,  and  damp  enough 
to  be  cohesive  under  pressure,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  part  with  any  of  its  moisture,  and 
it  will  be  almost  odourless.  Make  a long  bed 
4 feet  wide,  sloping  to  a ridge  like  the  root  of  a 
house,  but  with  the  ridge  rounded  off.  Luring 
the  first  few  days  there  will  be  a considerable 
rise  in  the  temperature,  but  it  will  gradually 
subside.  When  the  thermometer  shows  it  has 
settled  down  to  SO  degs. , the  bed  must  be  spawned. 
Break  the  spawn  in  pieces,  each  one  about 
2 inches  square,  and  gently  press  them  into  the 
bed  a little  way  at  regular  distances  of  9 inches 
or  10  inches  all  over  the  surface.  Do  not  dibble 
the  spawn  in  ; it  is  a practice  that  shou 
condemned.  When  the  spawning  is  completec 
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put  2 inches  of  good  loam  well  broken  up  all 
over  the  bod,  and  well  beat  it  down  with  the 
back  of  a spade  ; then  put  on  a good  covering  of 
clean  straw  about  18  inches  thick,  or  less  if  the 
weather  be  mild.  The  bed  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry,  or  it  will  become  barren. 
When  water  is  required  it  should  be  warm,  and 
given  through  a rosed  can.  A couple  of  stakes 
driven  into  the  crown  of  the  bed  to  the  bottom 
are  useful  indicators  as  to  the  state  of  the  bed, 
and  they  may  be  occasionally  drawn  out  for 
that  purpose.  In  gathering  the  Mushrooms 
only  a portion  of  the  bed  should  be  uncovered 
at  a time.  The  Mushrooms  will  be  ready  in  six 
or  seven  weeks  from  the  time  of  spawning,  if 
the  bed  is  well  and  firmly  made.  If  the  direc- 
tions are  carefully  followed  there  will  be  no 
failure,  as  it  is  a very  simple  business.— F. 
SlI.SBI'.Y. 


VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 

There  are  very  few  other  vegetables  which  have 
the  same  qualities  as  the  Vegetable  Marrow.  It 
is  of  the  easiest  culture,  very  delicate  in  flavour 
when  properly  cooked,  and  also  makes  an  ex- 
cellent preserve.  As  a rule,  the  fruits  are 
allowed  to  become  too  large  before  they  are 
cut  for  use  ; this,  besides  injuring  the  plants, 
prevents  others  coming  on.  I find  that  fruits 
about  3 inches  long  are  most  appreciated  on  the 
dining-table.  This  may  seem  wasteful  to  some 
people,  but  a supply  is  easily  maintained  by 
having  more  plants,  and  when,  as  in  this  case, 
the  fruits  are  not  allowed  to  grow  too  large 


before  being  cut,  others  are  formed  in  quick 
succession.  In  many  establishments  the  Vege- 
table Marrow  is  rarely  seen  on  the  dining-table, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  invariably 
sent  in  too  large.  Although  V egetable  Marrows 
are  often  grown  on  what  we  may  term  rubbish- 
heaps,  or  on  heaps  of  vegetable  refuse  in  out- 
of-the-way  corners,  better  results  are  always 
obtained  under  a more  rational  system  of  cul- 
ture. Very  often  Marrows  are  planted  on  little 
better  than  heaps  of  raw  manure.  On  such 
material  the  plants  certainly  grow  very  luxu- 
riantly, but  the  growth  is  very  unfruitful,  and 
the  fruits,  instead  of  swelling  oft',  turn  yellow 
and  wither  up.  Early  crops  may  be  produced 
by  growing  in  pits  or  on  half-spent  hot-beds.  I 
have  cut  excellent  crops  from  plants  grown  on 
in  large  pots  and  trained  near  the  roof  of  an 
intermediate  house.  I mention  this  as  an  excep- 
tional case  for  the  production  of  early  fruits. 
Generally,  for  early  produce,  the  plants  are 
planted  out  on  hot-beds  which  had  previously 
been  made  up  for  Potatoes,  and  where  they  suc- 
ceed admirably.  I generally  remove  a root  or 
two  in  the  centre  of  each  light  if  the  frame  had 
not  been  previously  cleared,  as  in  this  way  the 
plants  are  coming  on  and  doing  no  harm  to  the 
Potatoes.  Other  ways  of  growing  Marrows  are 
on  a trellis  over  a pathway,  or  to  cover  an  out- 
house or  other  building  or  against  a wall,  where 
they  will  do  well,  provided  they  get  plenty  of 
light. 

Raising  the  plants.— Whatever  system  of 
culture  is  adopted,  the  proper  raising  of  the 
plants  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  is  a 


very  unwise  proceeding  to  sow  the  seed  early 
if  there  is  not  due  provision  for  planting 
out  early  and  growing  on  without  receiving  a 
check.  When  the  plants  arc  kept  starved  in 
pots,  they  very  rarely  grow  away  freely  after- 
wards. For  growing  on  in  frames  or  for  plant- 
ing on  slight  hot-beds  with  the  protection  of 
handlights,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  during  April, 
but,  as  a rule,  the  first  week  in  May  is  soon 
enough.  Where  the  plants  cannot  be  raised 
and  grown  on  in  pots  previous  to  planting 
out,  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  position  the 
plants  are  to  remain  in.  For  this  purpose  a bed 
should  be  formed  of  heating  material  by  cither 
digging  out  stations  3 feet  or  4 feet  square  and 
18  inches  in  depth,  or  by  forming  a longer  ridge- 
shaped bed.  The  heating  materials  should  be 
trodden  firmly  into  the  space  excavated  and 
surfaced  with  1 foot  in  depth  of  fertile  soil. 
The  seeds  having  been  sown  two  or  three  in  a 
station,  the  strongest  plants  should  be  after- 
wards selected,  and  either  covered  with  a hand- 
light  or  cloche.  The  seedlings  as  soon  as 
through  the  surface  will  only  require  to  have 
the  handlight  ventilated  as  occasion  requires. 
Plentiful  supplies  of  water  throughout  the 
growing  season,  if  the  weather  should  be  dry, 
and  the  removal  of  the  light  as  soon  as  the 
growth  reaches  the  sides  will  be  all  the  attention 
necessary, 

Planting  oitt. — For  planting  in  the  open  air 
under  handlights  or  small  frames  the  second  or 
third  week  in  May  will  be  soon  enough.  Al- 
though the  Vegetable  Marrow  will  succeed  well 


in  deeply  cultivated  and  well-manured  soil,  yet 
in  private  gardens  a more  generous  course  of 
treatment  may  well  be  adopted.  Stations  should 
either  be  formed,  as  previously  stated  for  the 
raising  of  seedlings,  on  open  beds  or  either  long 
ridges.  The  space  excavated  should  be  filled  up 
firmly  with  half -spent  manure  and  surfaced  with 
fertile  soil.  The  plants  when  set  out  under  the 
handlights  or  small  frames  will  soon  commence 
to  grow  apace,  and  as  soon  as  the  sides  are 
reached  or  on  the  advent  of  warmer  weather 
the  lights  could  be  wholly  removed.  When 
growing  in  frames  for  the  production  of  early 
produce,  the  lights  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main over  the  plants  longer  than  until  warmer 
weather  arrives,  as  the  growth  made  will  pro- 
bably be  more  fruitful  than  if  allowed  to  remain 
covered.  Abundance  of  water  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  as  far  as  the  growth  is  concerned  this 
could  be  pegged  out  at  the  first  onset.  Stop- 
ping of  the  shoots  is  not  necessary,  unless  one 
should  be  growing  ahead  early  in  the  season  at 
the  expense  of  the  smaller  growths.  I may  as 
well  state  that  a sunny  position  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  if  on  a bank  sloping  to  the 
south  all  the  better.  Often  failures  may  be 
traced,  and  especially  in  small  gardens,  to  plant- 
ing in  shady  positions.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  large  quantities  are  grown  in  open 
fields  for  the  market,  and  even 

Market-growers  who  may  have  a quantity 
of  frames  at  disposal  plant  Vegetable  Marrows 
in  them  for  the  production  of  early  produce. 
Elaborately-formed  beds  are  not  made,  as  the 
plants  are  placed  out  in  the  open  ground.  The 


plants  are  put  oitt  when  all  danger  of  frost  is 
past  in  single  rows  about  12  feet  apart,  leaving 
space  of  about  4 feet  or  5 feet  between  the 
plants.  Each  plant  is  covered  with  a small 
handlight  or  cloche.  Baskets,  or  rather  what 
are  termed  sieves,  are  often  placed  over  the 
plants  as  protection  until  established.  The  in- 
termediate space  is  occupied  with  a light  crop 
until  the  Marrows  require  all  the  room.  Let- 
tuces, Cauli (lowers,  Turnips,  and  such  like  are 
generally  the  intermediate  crops.  During  dry 
weather  abundance  of  water  is  applied,  but  to 
conserve  the  moisture  as  much  as  possible,  as 
well  as  to  keep  the  fruits  clean,  the  surface  is 
littered  down  with  long  manure.  As  regards 
varieties,  Moore’s  Vegetable  Cream  is  one  of  the 
best  for  general  use.  Hibberd’s  Prolific  is  an 
excellent  early-fruiting  variety,  and  well  adapted 
for  growing  in  frames.  Other  good  varieties  are 
Long  White  and  the  small  and  free-fruiting 
Pen-y-byd.  A. 

HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

AZALEAS  IN  SMALL  POTS  FOR  A ROOM. 
These  most  fascinating  plants  are  sold  in  great 
numbers  as  soon  as  the  new  year  commences, 
the  very  earliest  being  strongly  forced  for  Christ- 
mas blooming.  Unless  an  amateur  has  a warm 
greenhouse,  it  is  a mistake  to  buy  Azaleas  too 
early,  the  great  check  they  experience  in  being 
taken  out  of  the  damp  heat  and  placed  in  a dry 
atmosphere  in  the  day  in  a room,  with  perhaps 
a temperature  down  to  freezing-point  at  night , 
soon  destroys  them,  and  after  a fruitless  attempt 
to  open  their  lovely  blossoms,  they  droop  and 
die.  Those  who  can  give  them  a warm,  damp 
place  at  night  may,  however,  stand  them  in  the 
drawing-room  for  a few  hours  each  afternoon 
with  impunity,  removing  them  to  the  green- 
house, which  shouldhave  a temperature  of  SOdegs. 
to  60  degs.,  before  the  gas  is  lighted,  and  airing 
the  room  thoroughly  from  gas  in  the  morning. 
In  all  cases  Azaleas  suffer  from  being  kept  in 
too  dry  an  atmosphere,  especially  at  night,  and 
soon  become  covered  with  thrip,  which  destroys 
the  leaves,  and  eventually  the  plant.  Those 
who  have  no  glass  can,  however,  manage  by 
growing  them  on  the  cool  system,  for  they  are 
fairly  hardy,  and  although  their  flowers  will 
then  be  late  they  can  be  made  to  do  well  by 
supplying  them  with  a large  zinc  tray,  which 
could  stand  in  the  window  of  an  unused  room 
(i.e.,  a room  without  a fire)  filled  with  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre  or  Moss,  which  should  be  constantly  kept 
damp  from  a rosed  watering-pot.  This  supplies 
the  slight  dampness  to  the  air  above  it  which  is 
necessary,  and  by  means  of  the  rose  (failing  the 
use  of  a syringe)  the  foliage  may  be  kept 
clean,  especially  if  the  plants  are  occasionally 
dipped  in  soap  and  water,  and  then,  half 
an  hour  after,  in  clean  water.  The  tender 
parts  of  the  leaves  should  be  frequently 
examined  for  thrips,  their  great  enemy,  and  if 
any  small  spots  appear,  either  careful  sponging 
with  warm  soft-soap  and  water  (if  the  plant  be 
small)  or  syringing  (out-of-doors,  with  the  pot 
lying  on  its  side,  so  as  to  reach  the  under-sides 
of  the  leaves)  must  be  resorted  to,  clean  water 
being  used  before  the  plants  are  dry.  Azaleas 
need  a warm,  damp  place  just  after  flowering  if 
they  are  to  make  good  growth  for  next  season, 
and  this  is  the  only  time  of  the  year  during 
which  they  like  heat.  On  the  cool  system  they 
flower  late  enough  for  this  close  warmth  to  be 
given  in  a bow-window,  the  plants  standing  on 
the  damped  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  when  their 
fresh  green  shoots  are  made  they  should  be 
repotted,  if  necessary,  using  nothing  but  good 
fibrous  peat,  pulled  apart  with  the  hand,  and 
silver  sand. 

Careful  drainage  must  be  given,  covered 
with  a bit  of  Moss,  dipped  in  soot,  to  exclude 
insects,  and  the  peat  compost  may  be  rammed 
tightly  down  with  a blunt  stick  round  the  ball 
taken  from  the  smaller  pot,  which  should  not  be 
disturbed,  except  to  remove  the  drainage,  and  a 
full  inch  left  clear  at  the  top  of  the  pot  for 
thorough  watering.  All  plants  growing  in  peat 
need  a plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  Azaleas 
are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  They  must  never 
be  allowed  to  droop,  or  they  will  be  seriously 
injured.  The  spare  inch  at  the  surface  of  their 
pots  should  be  filled  daily  through  the  summer 
with  water,  which  will  take  some  time  to  filter 
through  the  mass  of  peat,  and  the  plants  should 
be  either  syringed  overhead  or  watered  with  a 
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rosed  pot  constantly.  After  repotting,  Azaleas 
should  be  kept  close  and  as  warm  and  damp  as 
possible  for  a fortnight,  after  which  they  may 
stand  out-of-doors  on  leads  or  on  a thick  layer 
of  ashes  in  a garden  near  the  shelter  of  a north 
wall,  for  the  sunshine  must  not  strike  on  their 
pots.  Failing  this,  they  are  best  managed  by 
sinking  their  pots  in  ashes,  cither  in  boxes  or  in 
the  ground,  and  in  any  case  the  place  they  stand 
in  must  lie  well  damped  down  every  evening  to 
supply  the  foliage  with  moisture  in  the  air,  with- 
out which  they  will  not  thrive.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  the  plants  should  set  their  buds  for 
the  next  season,  and  they  can  be  removed  to  the 
house  at  the  end  of  September,  and  kept 
moderately  damp  through  the  cold  weather,  no 
frost  being  allowed  to  touch  them.  As  soon  as 
tlie  buds  begin  to  swell  in  spring  they  must  be 
plentifully  supplied  with  water  and  kept 
thoroughly  damp  throughout  their  blossoming 
time.  All  blooms  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  fade,  cutting  them  off' with  a small 
pair  of  scissors,  for  seed-bearing  exhausts  the 
plant  greatly.  J.  L.  R. 


SEASONABLE  FLORAL  ARRANGE- 
MENTS. 

For  bouquets  just  now  and  onwards  for  some 
weeks  to  come,  the  Scarlet  Windflower  (Anemone 
fulgens)  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  can  be  usefully 
employed.  These  would  not  look  at  all  amiss  if 
used  in  the  same  bouquet,  but  it  is  not  in  that 
way  I would  recommend  them,  but  each  by  itself. 
Take  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  for  instance,  of 
which  fine  examples  can  now  be  obtained  ; these 
can  be  arranged  a few  spikes  together  with  their 
own  foliage.  When  sutlicent  of  these  small 
arrangements  have  been  made,  then  the  bouquet 
can  be  built  up,  making  use  of  Maiden  hair  Fern 
fronds  between  each.  The  Anemone  also  makes 
up  well  by  itself,  but  to  take  off  any  appearance 
ot  formality,  some  Mignonette  might  most 
advantageously  be  employed  with  Fern  also. 
The  Fern  in  both  instances  should  not  be  elevated 
to  produce  effect,  but  rather  be  kept  between 
the  flowers,  more  in  the  way  of  an  undergrowth. 
A conical  or  pyramidal  shape  should  be  aimed 
at  in  the  making-up  ; this  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished with  such  flowers.  A further  suggestion 
might  be  made,  when  to  be  had,  of  another  flower 
to  arrange  with  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  It  is 
the  Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa  Lucilhe). 
These  go  well  together.  Failing  the  latter,  and 
where  Iris  reticulata  can  be  had,  that  might  be 
used  instead.  Not  only  could  these  beautiful 
spring  flowers  be  used  in  the  way  suggested,  but 
for  rustic  basket  or  vase  arrangements  in  a 
small  way  they  would  be  most  attractive. 
Tulips  in  two  colours  that  do  not  clash  with 
each  other  can  also  be  used  in  the  foregoing 
methods ; when  these  are  chosen  avoid  the 
double  kinds  by  all  means.  These  flowers  wdien 
required  in  cut  arrangements  should  be  taken 
before  there  is  any  indication  of  the  flowers 
expanding  ; they  will  thus  last  some  few-  days 
longer  and  look  better  also.  Judicious  use 
should  also  be  made  of  their  own  foliage  ; 
nothing  is  more  appropriate.  Crocuses  in  two 
colours  make  very  useful  material  in  a cut 
state  for  dwarf  baskets  of  a rustic  character. 
With  these  a few  sprays  of  the  smaller-growing 
Ivies  might  be  suitably  employed.  For  such 
flowers  sand  well  moistened  is  better  than 
water  ; the  arrangements  can  then  be  made  to 
look  more  natural.  Fresh  green  Moss,  where 
it  can  be  got,  should  not  be  overlooked  ; it 
might  be  frequently  used  to  the  saving  of 
choicer  material.  Sufficient  value  is  not  so 
often  placed  upon  this  humble  member  of  the 
plant  world  as  should  be  the  case.  Feeling  the 
want  of  it  sometimes  causes  it  to  be  more 
appreciated.  H. 

440.— Plants  suitable  for  a porch.— I 

am  afraid  I cannot  help  you  much  in  this 
matter.  The  position  is  evidently  a very 
draughty  one,  and  under  such  conditions  the 
most  hardy  plants  will  not  thrive  for  any  length 
of  time.  If  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  a failure,  I am 
afraid  there  is  no  other  flowering  plant  that  will 
meet  your  case,  without  you  can  keep  the  outer 
door  closed,  except  in  very  warm  weather. 
Heating  the  porch  in  any  way  would  only  make 
the  surrounding  air  still  drier.  With  a door 
facing  south-east  that  is  open  during  the  day 
you  must  not  expect  to  grow  tender  plants, 
except  for  two  or  three  months  during  the 


summer.  The  only  way  to  make  the  porch  pre- 
sentable is  to  furnish  it  with  hardy  shrubs  in 
pots,  choosing  chiefly  those  with  variegated 
foliage.  You  may  also  try  such  fine-leaved 
plants  as  the  American  Aloes,  Yuccas,  Rracama 
indivisa,  and  the  green  and  variegated  forms  of 
Aralias. — J.  C.  C. 


THE  CHINESE  FAIRY-FLOWER. 

This  sacred  Lily,  or  Fairy-flower  (Narcissus 
tazetta),  is  grown  in  almost  every  Chinese 
family  for  “ good  luck  ” in  the  new  year,  when 
its  blossoms  are  in  full  beauty  in  China.  It  is 
of  easy  cultivation,  and  grows  well  in  a sunny 
window,  so  that  it  bids  fair  to  become  almost  as 
popular  in  England  as  in  the  far  East,  for  we 
all  enjoy  fragrant  and  lovely  flowers  in  the  depths 
of  winter.  If  given  a warm  temperature,  twenty- 
five  days  from  the  time  it  is  planted  will  see  the 
blossoms  opening  ; but  if  grown  without  heat, 
it  is  better  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  October.  They 
can  be  grown  either  in  water  or  in  soil,  in  the 
same  way  as  Hyacinths,  soil  being  prefer- 
able, as  it  affords  strength  to  the  plants, 
which  grow  more  stocky  and  short,  than  if 
in  water ; but,  if  preferred,  they  can  be 
placed  in  a china  bowl,  and  kept  in  place  with  a 
few  flat  stones,  and  a little  charcoal  in  sticks, 
the  bowl  being  partly  filled  (enough  to  cover  one 
half  of  the  bulbs)  with  soft  water,  which  must 
not  be  changed,  only  filled  up,  as  the  growth  of 
the  plant  requires.  If  these  bulbs  are  grown  in 
pots  the  spent  soil  from  the  potting-bench  will 
be  suitable  for  them,  mixed  with  a little  fresh 
sand,  and  five  or  six  bulbs,  closely  planted  in  a 
well-drained  pot,  will  form  a handsome  object, 
for  each  bull),  if  strong  and  good,  should  throw 
up  several  flowering  sprays,  the  whole  forming 
a mass  of  sweet-scented  and  lovely  blossom, 
white  in  colour,  with  orange  centres.  The  pot  in 
which  the  Fairy-flowers  are  grown  should  stand 
in  a saucer,  as  they  must  never  lack  moisture, 
and  it  should  be  placed  near  the  glass,  and 
turned  round  every  day  so  that  both  sides  are 
equally  exposed  to  the  sun.  Bulbs  planted  in 
October  should  be  in  bloom  during  January 
or  February,  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  room  or  greenhouse  in  which  they  are 
grown.  J. 

ANEMONES  FOR  A ROOM. 

The  brilliant  tints  of  the  Anemone,  of  both  double 
and  single  kinds,  are  valuable  in  the  early  spring, 
and  again  in  the  late  autumn,  and  these  lovely 
flowers  may  easily  be  grown  by  those  who  have 
no  heated  greenhouse.  They  are  most  useful 
for  table  decoration,  their  neat  and  richly-tinted 
foliage  and  lovely  colours  being  specially  prized 
when  other  plants  are  scarce,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  Anemone 
tubers  may  now  be  procured  from  any  of  our 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  and  should  be 
planted  in  November  in  well-drained  boxes 
about  ten  inches  in  depth.  Place  a layer  of 
broken  crocks  at  the  bottom  of  each  box, 
and  till  in  the  interstices  with  fine  ashes. 
Cover  the  drainage  with  Moss  or  rough  peat- 
fibre,  and  sprinkle  this  over  with  soot ; 
then  fill  up  the  box  with  a light,  rich 
compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand ; or, 
failing  leaf-mould,  a little  well-rotted  manure 
from  an  old  hot-bed.  Plant  the  tubers  G inches 
apart,  and  press  the  soil  firmly  down ; then  water 
the  whole  and  set  the  box  on  the  house-leads  or 
on  a bed  of  ashes  in  the  garden.  When  frost  is 
severe  lift  the  box  into  an  outhouse,  or  place  it 
in  a greenhouse  from  which  frost  is  excluded  ; 
but  Anemones  are  very  hardy,  and  will  not 
mind  a little  frost,  so  that  they  must  not  on  any 
account  be  coddled.  A mulching  of  stable- 
manure  two  or  three  inches  thick  can  be  placed 
over  the  box,  if  preferred,  when  the  Anemones 
will  need  no  further  protection  for  the  winter, 
and  need  not  be  watered,  if  open  to  the  winter 
rains.  The  soil,  if  under  shelter,  must  not  be  kept 
too  dry  ; yet  the  box  should  not  receive  water 
imless  it  is  needed,  a thorough  soaking  once  in 
ten  days  being  far  preferable  to  driblets  of  water, 
which  only  sustain  the  surface-roots,  and  starve 
the  principal  roots  which  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  When  the  Anemones  appear  and  begin 
to  throw  up  flower-buds  each  clump  can  be  care- 
fully transferred  to  a pot  (well-drained,  as 
recommended  for  the  box),  the  interstices  being 
tilled  with  rich  soil,  and  the  whole  firmly  pressed 
down.  The  Anemones  will  then  continue  to 
throw  up  their  lovely  blossoms  during  the  whole 


of  the  early  spring  months,  but  they  should  be 
placed  out-of-doors  or  in  a balcony  as  much  as 
possible,  puttingthem  out  before  the  gas  is  lighted, 
and  allowing  them  to  stand  in  the  air  until 
noon  (or  later,  if  possible),  when  they  can  be 
placed  in  a sunny  window  for  the  afternoon. 
For  autumn  flowering  seed  should  be  sown  on  a 
hot-bed  in  ‘February  and  the  young  plants 
pricked  out  into  a nursery-bed  (of  good,  rich, 
fine  soil,  chiefly  leaf-mould)  in  May.  They  will 
then  form  good  clumps  by  September,  and  can 
be  potted  up  or  placed  in  boxes  to  supply  cut- 
flowers,  just  in  the  same  way  as  double  Violets. 
They  will  then  bloom  in  October  and  November, 
when  the  brilliant  colours  of  their  blossoms  are 
greatly  in  request,  and,  if  well  managed,  they 
will  continue  to  throw  up  buds  till  the  end  of 
the  year.  To  ensure  this  the  plants  must  be 
kept  from  the  checking  effects  of  a very  low 
temperature,  at  the  same  time  they  should  have 
all  the  sun  and  air  which  can  be  obtained  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  R. 


NARCISSI  FOR  A ROOM. 

These  deliciously-scented  flowers  are  now  much 
more  grown  than  they  were,  and  many  new 
varieties  have  been  introduced,  so  that  quite  a 
show  of  various  kinds  might  easily  be  had  by 
those  who  cultivate  these  bulbs.  From  the 
early  Paper  - white  Narcissus  so  useful  in 
Christmas  decoration  to  the  late,  old-fashioned 
white  Narcissus  poeticus  of  our  gardens,  which 
flowers  in  May,  a constant  succession  of  these 
charming  flowers  may  be  kept  up.  The  double 
Roman  Narcissus  is  also  very  early,  both  this 
and  the  Paper-white  being  easily  flowered  in  a 
sunny-room  by  the  beginning  of  the  year  and, 
if  slightly  forced,  by  the  middle  of  December. 
Of  the  Daffodils  proper — i.e.,  the  yellow  flowers 
usually  associated  with  the  name — Narcissus 
maximus  is  perhaps  the  finest,  with  both 
trumpet  and  perianth  of  deep  golden-yellow, 
the  shape  of  the  trumpet  being  extremely  fine, 
and  the  petals  of  the  perianth  (or  outer  part  of 
the  flower)  elegantly  twisted.  The  Emperor 
Narcissus  is  almost  as  large,  and  has  a delicate 
primrose  perianth  and  long  golden  trumpet  : 
either  of  these  form  most  perfect  decorations 
for  a drawing-room  from  their  singularly  hand- 
some appearance.  Both  of  these,  as  well  as 
Ard  Righ  (the  Irish  King)  flower  early  in 
April,  and  N.  bicolor  Horsfieldi  (the  King  of 
Daffodils)  with  pure-white  perianth  and  deep- 
yellow  trumpet  of  immense  size,  are  equally 
handsome.  Quite  a distinct  variety  is  Narcissus 
Orange  Pho?nix  with  large  double-white 
blossoms,  having  rich  orange-red  centres 
which  are  not  in  the  usual  form  of  a tube, 
but  are  more  like  a double  Gardenia.  N. 
Princess  Mary,  a silvery-white  blossom  with  a 
golden  hoop-petticoat,  is  also  very  distinct,  and 
N.  obvallaris  (the  Tenby  Daffodil)  has  perhaps 
the  most  perfect-shaped  trumpet  of  all,  both 
perianth  and  centre  being  bright-yellow. 
Daffodils  are  of  the  easiest  possible  cultivation, 
and  require  no  heat  at  all,  unless  wanted  for 
early  blossoming.  The  great  secret  of  success 
is  to  obtain  the  bulbs  in  good  time — i.e.,  early 
in  September,  and  to  pot  them  then  at  once,  for 
they  should  never  be  out  of  the  ground  long, 
and,  consequently,  they  deteriorate  rapidly  if 
left  about  in  a dry  state. 

Pots  of  Daffodils  may  be  bought  early  In 
spring,  and  if  well  treated,  t hey  should  flower 
again  next  year.  They  must  never  be  allowed  to 
want  for  water,  and  when  the  blossoms  fade  they 
should  be  cut  off  one  by  one  at  once.  This 
is  an  invariable  rule  with  the  flowers  of  bulbs, 
for  they  are  not  needed  for  seed,  and  the  effort  to 
form  seed  exhausts  the  bulb  so  much  that  it  is 
quite  unlikely  to  flower  the  next  year.  When 
the  last  flowers  are  cut  off'  the  plants  must  not 
be  neglected,  but  should  be  turned  out  into  a 
good  garden  border  to  ripen  their  leaves,  for  it  is 
upon  this  gradual  process  being  satisfactorily 
performed  that  the  flowers  of  next  season 
depend.  In  turning  the  bulbs  out  of  the 
pot  they  should  not  be  disturbed  in  any 
way,  and  must  be  buried  completely,  except  the 
leaves,  a label  being  placed  to  mark  the  spot,  or 
they  mav  be  injured  later  on  by  the  spade.  When 
the" last  relics  of  the  leaves  have  disappeared  in 
September  the  bulbs  can  be  safely  lifted  and 
repotted  in  light  soil,  containing  a little  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  well-drained,  after  which  they 
can  be  placed  in  a frame  and  covered  with 
ashes,  or  they  may  stand  on  the  house-leads  in 
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any  out-of-door  place  whore  the  sunshine  will 
not  bake  the  pots.  Tho  soil  should  never 
be  allowed  to  become  dust-dry,  but  if  they  are 
plentifully  watered  after  potting  they  will  not 
require  attention  for  two  or  three  weeks.  As 
soon  as  the  winter  begins  the  pots  can  be  brought 
into  the  shelter  of  a window  or  greenhouse,  but 
ample  supplies  of  air  and  light  are  needed  to 
ensure  strength  to  the  plants,  and  they  must  on 
no  account  be  coddled.  A temperature  of  about 
tiO  degs.,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  quickly, 
will  soon  bring  them  into  bloom,  and  by  keep- 
ing back  some  pots,  while  others  are  slightly 
forced,  their  period  of  blooming  may  be  made 
longer.  Daffodils  should  always  be  cut  when 
needed  for  glasses  just  before  they  are  fully 
open.  They  expand  well  in  water,  and  will  in 
this  way  last  longer  as  a winter  decoration. 
Few  flowers  are  more  appreciated,  both  for  their 
sweet  scent  and  lovely,  fresh  appearance,  and 
they  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  L. 


TUBEROSES. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  that  amateurs  who 
have  not  the  command  of  more  heat  than 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  affords  should  plant 
Tuberoses,  and  the  sooner  they  are  potted  now 
the  better.  It  may  be  useful  to  state  here 
that  unless  the  bulbs  are  placed  in  a strong 
heat  they  are  impatient  of  too  much  moisture  in 
the  soil.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house  may  be 
heavily  charged  with  it,  but  the  less  water  that 
surrounds  that  part  of  the  bulb  which  is  placed 
in  the  soil  until  young  leaves  show  themselves 
the  more  likely  is  the  growth  to  be  satisfactory. 
It  is,  however,  wrong  to  suppose,  as  some  people 
do,  that  these  sweet-smelling  flowers  cannot  be 
had  without  a heated  structure  of  some  kind. 
In  this  connection  I am  not  alluding  to  green- 
houses that  are  heated  to  keep  out  the  frost, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  I do  not  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  having 
the  command  of  additional  warmth.  I am 
writing  for  those  who  have  no  such  convenience, 
because  I want  to  show  them  that  with  a reason- 
able amount  of  care  they  may  expect  a fair 
measure  of  success  without  expensive  appliances. 
Secure  the  bulbs  now  without  any  delay,  and 
pot  one  bulb  in  a 3-inch  pot.  Where  there  is  a 
choice  of  compost,  select  three  parts  loam  and 
one  part  leaf-soil  or  peat,  with  a little  sand 
added.  If  this  mixture  is  not  available,  get 
some  fairly  rich  garden  soil  and  add  one-sixth 
part  sand  to  it.  Crock  the  pots  and  then  plant 
the  bulbs,  leaving  about  1 inch  above  the  soil. 
If  the  bulbs  have  any  offsets  attached  to  them 
they  may  be  considered  as  inferior  to  the  best 
samples  ; the  offsets,  must,  however,  be  removed. 
When  potted,  place  the  pots  on  a warm  shelf  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  do  not  give  any  water  until 
the  soil  is  quite  dry,  and,  as  I have  just  said, 
until  the  leaves  appear,  after  that  bring  the  pots 
down  on  the  front  bench,  and  increase  the  root 
moisture  as  the  leaves  develop.  Syringe  the 
plants  every  evening  and  close  the  house  early, 
so  as  to  keep  up  a warm  night  temperature.  A 
brick  pit  is,  however,  better  than  a greenhouse 
after  the  middle  of  June,  as  it  can  be  managed 
more  conveniently  to  suit  the  Tuberoses  without 
interfering  with  other  subjects.  The  pit  can 
be  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  will  be 
more  like  a forcing-house,  if  it  is  ventilated  with 
a view  to  make  the  most  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Three-inch  pots  are  not  quite  large  enough  for 
the  bulbs  to  flower  in.  They  should,  therefore, 
be  shifted  into  a size  larger  as  soon  as  they  have 
filled  the  first  witli  roots.  Under  this  treat- 
ment some  of  the  bulbs  may  flower  in  August ; 
the  majority  of  them  will  no  doubt  do  so  in  the 
two  following  months.  After  the  bulbs  have 
once  flowered  they  are  of  no  further  use. 

J.  C.  C. 

437.— Standard  Fuchsias.— The  stan- 
dards should  have  been  formed  the  previous 
year  if  they  were  intended  to  make  a good 
show  this  season.  The  way  to  form  standards 
is  to  train  a plant  to  a stick  3 feet  or  4 feet  high, 
or  as  high  as  it  is  intended  to  be  grown. 
They  may  be  grown  to  a height  of  6 feet  by 
rubbing  off  all  the  side-growths.  Let  the  plants 
be  stopped  at  the  height  they  are  intended  to 
grow,  and  they  will  branch  out  at  that  point. 
A cold  frame  will  not  do  to  prepare  the  plants 
in  ; a greenhouse  is  needed  The  plants  may  be 
plunged  in  large  pots,  or  they  may  be  planted 
out.  If  they  are  grown  in  plunged  pots  it  will 


be  necessary  to  watch  them  in  the  summer,  so 
that  they  may  not  suffer  in  dry  weather.  The 
plants  would  look  very  well  with  Pansies  planted 
in  the  beds  underneath  them.  Tho  Fuchsias 
ought  not  to  be  planted  too  closely  together. 
Six  good  varieties  of  Fuchsias  arc  : General 
Roberts  (crimson  tube  and  sepals,  plum-coloured 
corolla),  President  (also  dark-coloured),  Resplen- 
dent (a  very  perfect  variety,  with  good  habit), 
Mrs.  Marshall  (white  tube  and  sepals,  red 
corolla),  Rose  of  Castille  (a  fine  hardy  free- 
growing  old  variety),  and  White  Souvenir  de 
Chiswick.  There  are  a score  or  more  Fuchsias 
quite  as  good  as  the  above,  free  in  growth,  free- 
flowering,  and  of  good  habit.  The  difficulty  is 
to  choose  amongst  so  many.  Y oung  plants  could 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  old  ones,  and 
would  stand  well  up  above  the  plants,  but  they 
would  not  be  standards. — J.  D.  E. 

The  Fuchsias  will  not  hurt  the  Pansies 

at  all,  and  the  combination  is  a very  good  one, 
but  the  soil  must  be  made  rich.  It  takes  some 
time  to  form  a good  standard  Fuchsia,  and 
unless  you  have,  or  can  get,  some  plants  already 
with  long  stems  you  cannot  hope  for  much  of 
an  effect  this  year.  Start  the  plants  at  once 
in  a warm  greenhouse,  and  push  them  on  with 
plenty  of  moisture,  &c. , until  the  required  height 
is  reached,  then  prick  out  the  points  and  use 
the  side  shoots  as  the  foundation  for  a head. 
Good  kinds  are  Mrs.  Marshall,  Scarcity,  Earl 
Beaconsfield,  Mrs.  Rundle,  Gen.  Roberts,  and 
Elegance  or  Charming. — B.  C.  R. 


ROSES. 

421.— Rose  Chesliunt  Hybrid,  &c.— 

Yes,  C.  Hybrid  is  fairly  good  for  indoor  culture  ; 
but  I think  the  finest  dark-red  climbing  Rose 
for  cultivation  under  glass  is  Reine  Marie 
Henriette.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
this  is  a grand  Rose  under  such  treatment  ; in 
fact,  it  is  certain  to  become  a standing  favourite 
with  all  who  give  it  a trial  under  glass,  and 
treat  it  upon  the  long-rod  system,  the  same  as  the 
Marechal  Niel  should  be  grown.  Replying  to 
the  latter  portion  of  this  query,  there  are  many, 
in  fact,  most  of  the  Tea  Roses  that  are  infinitely 
suitable  for  culture  under  glass.  I will  name  a 
few  with  their  chief  colours  : Whites  : 

Niphetos  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Reds  : 
Mme.  Lambard  and  Alphonse  Kerr.  Pinks  : 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami  and  Catherine  Mermet. 
Yellows  : Isabella  Sprunt  and  Henriette  de 
Beauveau.  Orange  : William  A.  Richardson 
and  Mme.  Falcot.  Buff  : Framjisca  Kruger  and 
Jean  Ducher. — P.  U. 

Cheshunt  Hybrid  is  not  a suitable  Rose 

for  growing  under  glass,  it  being  so  subject  to 
mildew,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  makes 
excellent  growth  and  is  very  good  for  cover- 
ing a pillar  or  for  training  under  the  glass.  You 
will  find  Waltham  Climber  No.  2,  a very  suitable 
Rose  for  your  purpose.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  red,  which  are  very  sweetly  scented.  In  fact, 
in  that  respect  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
Rose  in  cultivation. — J.  C.  C. 


plant,  and  once  a-week  is  often  enough  to  apply 
it.  If  your  Roses  are  to  obtain  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  applications  of  liquid-manure, 
you  must  begin  using  it  at  once  now  they  have 
commenced  to  make  new  growth.  If  you  want 
large  blooms,  and  a good  number  of  them,  you 
must  stimulate  the  roots  early  in  the  season, 
which  will  strengthen  the  growth.  You  cannot 
have  large  flowers  on  weak,  puny  shoots. — 
J.  C.  C. 

435.— Roses  for  a cold-house.— As  far 

as  the  Roses  that  are  recommended  for  indoor 
culture  are  concerned,  I must  refer  you  to  my 
article  on  page  (i5.  All  Roses  require  the  same 
treatment  as  these  recommended.  Regarding 
those  out-of-doors,  treat  them  just  the  same  as 
ordinary  Roses.  It  would  require  too  lengthy 
an  answer  to  give  an  exhaustive  reply  to  your 
query.  The  following  are  fair  descriptions  of 
the  sorts  you  mention : Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa 
(H.P. ),  very  light  flesh-colour,  changing  to 
almost  pure-white  as  it  expands  ; it  has  a large, 
well-formed  flower,  and  in  a cool-house  is  always 
good.  Comtesse  de  Camondo  (H.P. ),  bright- 
rose  colour,  shaded  with  violet,  very  large  and 
full,  and  a vigorous  grower  ; most  suited  for  out- 
door culture.  Mme.  Nacliury  (H.P.),  clear 
satiny-rose,  very  large  and  double,  a strong 
grower  and  free  bloomer  ; grow  out-of-doors. 
Lady  Sheffield  (H.P.),  cerise-rose,  splendid  form, 
and  very  full.  A grand  Rose  for  outdoor  cul- 
ture. Therese  Levet  (H.  P. ) : This  Rose  is  suited 
for  either  indoor  or  outdoor  culture  ; colour, 
soft  satiny-rose  ; of  good  form  and  substance, 
and  free  flowering.  A grand  garden  Rose. 
Anna  Alexieff  (H.P.):  Only  suited  for  growing 
in  the  open,  and  is  then  one  of  our  best  autumn 
Roses ; colour,  clear  pink,  and  of  enormous 
size  ; not  very  full,  but  well  built  up.  Mrs.  John 
Laing  (H.P. ) : This  is  named  in  the  query  as  Mr. 
J.  Laing,  but  I am  almost  sure  you  mean  Mrs.  J . 
Laing,  and  so  will  describe  that  variety.  Soft 
and  clear  pink  colour,  of  exquisite  shape,  good 
size,  first-class  habit  of  growth,  and  very  free 
flowering.  This  is  in  all  probability  the  finest 
pink  Rose  grown,  and  is  suitable  for  culture 
under  glass  or  in  the  open.  Mrs.  W illiam 
Watson  and  Mme.  Edouard  Fry  are  Roses  I do 
not  know  anything  of. — P.  U. 

All  the  Roses  you  mention  belong  to  the 

Hybrid  Perpetual  class,  and  although  most  of 
them  are  good  varieties  they  are  better  suited 
for  open-air  culture  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur 
than  for  growing  under  glass.  At  the  same  time 
you  may  do  fairly  well  with  them  in  the  latter 
case  if  you  desire  it.  Most  of  them  being  strong 
growers  they  will  require  large  pots  as  the  plants 
gain  strength,  those  9 inches  or  10  inches  in 
diameter  will  not  be  too  large  in  a year  or  two. 
Tea-scented  Roses  would  however  suit  you 
better  for  greenhouse  culture.  The  following 
would  be  a suitable  selection  of  twelve  varieties. 
Niphetos,  Grace  Darling,  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Marie  Yan  Houtte,  Madame  fialcot, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,-  Luciole,  Madame 
Charles,  Catherine  Mermet,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  and  Anna  Olivier. — 
J.  C.  C. 


424.— Liquid  manure  for  Roses.— 

Roses,  like  most  other  plants  when  treated  to 
stimulants,  need  a change  sometimes.  The 
drainings  from  a farm-yard  when  properly  diluted 
are  very  suitable.  Soapsuds  from  the  laundry 
are  useful  for  a change,  and  may  be  made,  by 
syringing  it  over  the  trees,  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone,  as  the  say  ingis,  by  cleansingthe  foliage, 
and  stimulating  the  growth  at  the  same  time. 
Guano,  half  an  ounce  or  a little  more  to  the 
gallon,  is  a very  easily  applied  stimulant,  which 
is  second  to  none  in  its  effect.  Clay’s  Fertiliser 
and  Ichthemic  Guano  are  both  good,  and  may 
be  used  in  the  same  proportion  per  gallon  as  the 
Peruvian  Guano.  In  very  hot  weather  Roses 
should,  if  possible,  be  mulched. — E.  H. 

Half  a bushel  of  sheep  or  horse-drop- 

pings  and  1 peck  of  soot  will  make  30  gallons  of 
excellent  liquid-manure  that  will  do  admirably 
for  Roses.  Of  course,  the  droppings,  &c. , must 
be  placed  in  a barrel  and  the  water  put  in  on  the 
top  of  it.  The  soot  should  be  placed  in  a bag, 
and  the  whole  stirred  up  two  or  three  times  a 
day  until  it  is  quite  clear  ; it  is  then  fit  for  use. 
Where  there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
above  ingredients  amateurs  cannot  do  better 
than  use  guano.  One  ounce  of  this  dissolved  in 
a gallon  of  water  is  strong  enough  for  any 


459.— Bee-keeping  for  profit.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  if  bee-keeping  is  generally  speaking  profit- 
able, and  what  appliances  are  requisite,  and  what  is  about 
the  cost  of  starting  an  apiary  ?— E.  E.  B. 


Erratum.— In  Gardening,  April  16th,  pa"e  84,  the  out- 
line to  a bed  of  Gentianella  should  read  Gentiana  acaulis, 
not  Gentiana  verna. 


“ Gardening  Illustrated  ” Monthly  Parts.— 

• ice  5 d. ; post  free , 8 d. 

“The  Garden”  Monthly  Parts.— This  journal 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  fvrm  tfie 
mired  plates  are  best  preserved , and  it  is  most  suitable  jor 
Terence  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes, 
-ice,  Is.  6 d.;  post  free,  Is.  M.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 
ie  Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  loyu,  tnirty- 
]ht  vols.,  price,  cloth,  £28  4s. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— This 

irnal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
rm  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  tne 
arly  volumes.  Pr  ice  5 d. ; post  free,  8 d. 

“ Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up - 
irds  of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
th  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dec.  acmnn  ana 
>pular  Edition,  Is. ; post  free,  Is.  3d. 

“The  Garden  Annual”  for  1892.— Contains 

! phabetieal  Lists  of  all  Branches  oJ^e  Hmtmdtural  Trade 
erected  up  to  November  10  last.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  am, 
mntnt  Seats  ( containing  over  9,000)  have  been  very  car&ffly 
,d  extensively  revised , and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete 
?r  published.  Price  Is. ; by  post , Is.  3a. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only , and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and, 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


4G0.— Growing  Tuberoses.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  grow  Tuberoses  ? I have  some  offered  me, 
and  am  desirous  of  growing  them. — Tuberose. 

•igi. — Sharpening  the  knives  of  a mowing 
machine. — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  sharpen 
the  knives  of  a machine  without  taking  it  to  pieces  ? — F.  G.  T. 

462  — Tan  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers.— Is  tan 
a good  thing  to  use  with  stable-manure  to  grow  Melons 
and  Cucumbers  in  ? If  so,  how  should  it  be  used ’—Bux- 
ton. 

463. — A Green  Rose  — Will  someone  kindly  inform 
me  whether  there  is  such  a thing  as  a really  Green  Rose 
in  England?  I am  told  they  are  common  in  Brazil. — 
P.  F. 

464. — Espalier  fruit-trees.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  fruit-trees,  if  any,  can  be  grown  as  espaliers 
against  a close  fence,  6 feet  high,  which  gets  no  sun  after 
9 a.m.  ?— W.  M. 

465. — Christmas  Roses.  — Should  the  crown  of 
these  plants  he  on  the  surface  or  below  the  ground,  and  is 
it  safe  to  move  or  raise  the  plants  now  in  the  midst  of  their 
growth  ?— Suffolk. 

466. — Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  a greenhouse. 

I shall  be  glad  to  know  the  names  of  some  of  the  best 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  a greenhouse  with  hints  as  to  their 
management?— Tom  Thumb. 

467. — Budding  Briers.— Will  someone  kindly  de- 
scribe the  process  of  budding  Briers,  and  the  proper  time 
to  do  it?  The  Briers  were  transplanted  last  winter. 
Locality,  county  of  Durham. — Northern. 

468. — Planting  Gooseberries,  &c.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  right  distance  apart  tor  planting  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  and  Raspberries  ? Should  Raspberries 
be  planted  the  same  way  for  training  to  wires  as  if  for 
stakes? — H. 

469. — Best  aspect  for  Violets,  &c.— will  some- 
one be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  aspect  Violets  do  best 
in,  and  also  if  they  ought  to  be  left  in  the  same  place  for 
many  years,  or  be  moved  about  to  different  places  every 
year  ? — Erin. 

470. — Chrysanthemum  cuttings.— I have  some 
Chrysanthemum  cuttings  looking  very  well,  but  on  several 
of  them  it  seems  as  if  a flower-bud  was  forming,  but  it 
opens  out  green.  What  is  the  cause  of  and  remedy  for 
this  ?— Tom  Thumb. 

471. — Culture  of  Auriculas,  &c.  — Will  some- 
one please  give  me  a few  hints  on  the  cultivation  of 
Auriculas  ? Also  the  names  of  thirty -six  of  the  best  varie- 
ties for  exhibition,  including  green  edge,  grey  edge,  white 
edge,  and  alpines  ? — J.  II. 

472. — Paraffin-oil  and  plants.— Is  it  safe  to  use 
pure  paraffin-oil  for  dressing  plants,  bulbs,  &c.,  for  insects, 
or  should  it  be  diluted  with  water?  I am  told  no  animal 
or  insect  will  touch  anything  that  has  the  smell  of  paraffin- 
oil  on  it.  Is  this  so  ? — Lady  Mary  Hope. 

473. — Growing  Blue  Cornflowers.— I wish  to 
know  the  best  way  to  grow  Blue  Cornflowers  ? Are  they 
best  in  beds  or  patches,  and  should  they  be  started  in  a 
frame  ? My  previous  attempts  have  only  resulted  in  long 
straggling  plants  with  small  flowers. — Reviresco. 

474. — Heating  a greenhouse.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  quantity  of  3-inch  piping  required  to 
heat  a greenhouse,  10  feet  by  8 feet  anu  7 feet  high,  to 
about  OOdegs.  in  the  winter,  and  also  what  size  coil  boiler 
it  would  take  to  work  the  6aid  amount  of  piping.— No.  1. 

475. — Soil  for  “ Geraniums,"  dtc. — Is  the  material 
from  decayed  vegetables  suitable  for  growing  “Geraniums," 
Begonias,  and  Ferns  in  in  pots?  Some  things  grown  in  it 
have  done  very  well,  but  I am  told  it  is  unsuitable.  My 
garden  soil  runs  together  in  pots,  and  1 cannot  easily  get 
sand.— Amateur. 

476. — Chrysanthemums  on  a south  wall.— 

I have  a south  wall,  along  which  I intend  to  plant  out 
Chrysanthemums,  and  I should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is 
anything  I can  do  to  the  wall  to  prevent  insects  coming 
on  the  plants.  Would  it  do  any  good  to  have  it  white- 
washed?—Tom  Thumb. 

477  —Treatment  of  Megaseas.— Should  the  long 
tuberous  stems  of  these  plants  be  covered  with  sand  or 
soil,  or  left  naked  ? They  seem  to  lose  their  vitality  when 
the  flowering  points  are  so  far  from  the  nourishment  of  the 
roots.  And  if  left  naked  may  they  be  pulled  to  pieces  and 
the  stems  planted  ? If  so,  when  ?— St  ffolk. 

478.— Shading  for  a greenhouse.— I am  desirous 
to  find  out  a good  way  of  making  a green  sort  of  paint 
which  is  used  outside  the  glass  of  greenhouses  in  summer 
to  keep  out  the  heatoi  the  sun.  It  is  of  a light  shade  of 
green,  and  is  easily  removed  with  washing.  Gi  what  i$  ',i 
composed,  aud  how  is  it  mixed  ?— LltsY  Jams. 


479. — Violets  for  winter  blooming.— I under- 
stand that  annual  propagation . is  the  great  thing  in  grow- 
ing Violets  for  winter  blooming  under  glass.  I should  be 
very  glad  to  know  the  right  time  of  year  for  taking  cut- 
tings, what  sort  of  soil,  and  how  much  heat  they  should 
tie  struck  in,  and  anything  else  useful  to  know  ? — M.  M.  B. 

480. — A Ribston  Pippin  Apple-tree.— I have  a 
Ribston  Pippin  Apple-tree  which  shows  signs  of  a good 
crop  of  fruit ; but  in  previous  years  the  bloom  has  withered 
and  dropped  off  as  though  the  tree  was  blighted.  What 
can  I do  to  prevent  this?  I had  it  covered  with  a net  last 
year,  but  that  was  of  no  avail.  Locality,  county  of  Dur- 
ham.—Northern. 

481. — A neglected  garden.— I have  lately  come 
into  possession  of  a garden  which  was  neglected  for  years. 
It  is  full  of  “ Scutch  Grass  " weed,  which  lias  partly  covered 
the  walks  and  borders ; but  worst  of  all,  probably,  has 
grown  through  the  Box-edging,  almost  killing  it  in  many 
places.  Can  1 root  out  the  pest  and  save  the  edging,  and, 
if  so,  what  is  the  best  way  to  do  so  ? — Alpha. 

482  — Syringing  Tomatoes,  &c.— Is  it  right  to 
syringe  Tomatoes  or  not  ? Do  they  do  best  in  a humid 
atmosphere  or  a dry  one  ? In  which  do  the  blossoms  set 
best  ? I have  a few  plants  growing  in  10-inch  pots  in  a 
lean-to  house  facing  south.  The  variety  grown  is  the  Old 
Red.  How  shall  I manage  them  to  secure  the  best  results? 
There  are  very  few  fruits  set  yet. — Very  Anxious. 

483. — Insects  at  the  roots  of  plants.— I find 
little  white  insects  and  also  hard  orange-coloured  worms  to 
he  at  the  roots  of  my  best  herbaceous  plants,  and  have  since 
discovered  them  to  be  in  some  old  stable-manure  which  I 
have  been  applying  freely  ail  over  mv  flower  garden. 
Would  someone  kindly  suggest  some  means  of  eradicating 
the  pests  without  having  to  remove  the  plants?— Green- 
lea. 

484. — Growing  on  small  Palms.— I should  like 
to  have  some  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  grow  ing 
on  small  Palms  as  bought  from  the  growers  ? I procured 
some  at  one  time,  but  they  all  failed  through  want  of 
heat,  I suspect.  But  now  I have  a heated  vinery,  and  I 
should  like  to  try  them  again.  They  can  have  no  sun  till 
the  Grapes  are  cut,  and  then,  of  course,  no  heat  till  Janu- 
ary.— Theodore  Wood,  Guernsey. 

485. — Stopping  Chrysanthemums  — I shall  be 
glad  if  “ E.  M.”  will  kindly  tell  me  when  to  stop  finally 
the  following  Pompon  Chrysanthemums  so  as  to  be  in 
bloom  together  by  the  middle  of  November?— Black 
Douglas,  Model,  Golden  Mine.  Marthe,  Snowdrop,  and 
Elise  Dordan.  I intend  growing  them,  on  the  bush  sys- 
tem. Also,  when  should  the  Chrysanthemums  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Clarke,  Ilolborn  Beauty,  and  Mons.  Bernard  be  cut  down 
for  grouping  to  be  in  bloom  same  date  as  above?— J. 
Brown. 

486. —  Plants  for  a narrow  border.— Would  any- 
one kindly  tell  me  what  might  grow  in  a narrow'  border 
nearly  100  yards  long,  facing  east  and  north-east,  to  make 
it  bright  during  the  summer?  It  is  backed  with  shrubs, 
and  has  a tall  Box-edging  in  front.  The  soil  is  poor,  and 
in  one  part  the  border  is  full  of  Snow'drop  and  Daffodil 
bulbs,  which  I do  not  wish  to  disturb.  The  whole  border 
is  in  a semi-wild  condition,  but  except  in  early  spring, 
when  ihe  bulbs  are  in  flower,  it  looks  very  dull. — North 
Hertfordshire. 

487. — Growing  Campanulas.— I have  some  plants 
of  Campanula  fragilis  and  garganica  growing  in  pots  in  a 
cold-frame,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  doing  too  well,  the 
leaves  are  withering  and  falling  off.  Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  some  hints  as  to  their  proper  trentment  ? Are 
they  hardy  enough  to  live  out-of-doors,  and,  if  so,  could  I 
strike  cuttings  now  and  plant  them  out  in  the  border? 
Which  is  best,  a sunny  or  a shaded  aspect  for  them  ? Per- 
haps I ought  to  state  that  the  frame  they  are  in  is  in  a 
south  aspect,  and  gets  the  sun  all  day.— J.  II. 

488. — Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.— I put  one  hun- 
dred cuttings  of  these  Roses  into  some  good  light  soil  in  a 
propagating-frame  with  a bottom-heat  of  85  degs.  to 
90degs.,  soil  loose  in  the  frame.  The  cuttings  were  the 
heavy  shoots  pruned  off  on  the  29th  March  last  from  one- 
year-old  standards  planted  out  last  autumn.  Most  of  the 
buds  have  burst,  and  many  have  developed  leaves  which 
are  blanched,  the  frame  being  kept  shaded.  Can  any 
expert  tell  me  whether  the  upper  growth  is  a sign  that 
roots  are  being  made,  and  if  so  how  should  I treat  them?— 
Amateur. 

489. — Marks  on  a lawn-tennis-court  — On  the 

side  of  my  lawn-tennis-court  there  has  been  for  some 
years  a peculiar  mark  on  the  Grass  like  a ring  (or  more 
strictly  speaking  the  shape  is  oval).  The  outer  part  has 
the  blown  appearance  of  Grass  that  has  been  trodden  ; 
then  comes  an  inner  circle  of  very  coarse  Grass,  and 
within  this  is  a centre  corresponding  with  the  ordinary 
turf  of  the  court.  What  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  how  can 
it  tie  cured  ? A peculiar  feature  is  that  it  is  not  always 
in  the  same  identical  spot,  and  that  the  ring  appears  to  be 
getting  annually  larger. — Lawn  Tennis. 

490. — Carnations  from  seed.— It  is  suggested  bj 
“ E.  Hobday,”  in  Gardening,  April  9th,  to  grow  Carnations 
from  seed.  Will  lie,  or  another  contributor,  kindly  give  a 
few  points  as  to  raising,  and  especially  carrying  through  the 
autumn  and  winter,  in  pots,  or  protected  beds  ? I sowed 
at  this  time  last  year,  pricking  off  into  4-inch  pots.  The 
seed-growth  of  the  batch  was  uneven,  and  in  no  case  up  to 
desire,  and  they  came  through  the  winter,  in  cold  frame, 
in  diminished  numbers.  I greatly  desire  to  know  the 
practice  of  good  growers  with  them— say  a batch  of  one  to 
two  hundred  plants  from  good  seed,  for  they  are  worth 
some  pains. — Wimbledon. 

491. — Roses  Marechal  Niel  and  W A 
Richardson.— Will  ••  P.  U."  kindly  tell  me  how  to 
treat  a Marechal  Niel  Rose  that  last  r ear  made  a fine 
shoot  fully  18  feet  long?  At  present  it  has  two  flower 
buds,  one  at  the  top.  the  other  about  2 feet  lower, 
while  the  eves  on  the  remainder  of  the  shoot  are  still 
dormant,  it  was  planted  in  the  border  three  years 
ago,  but  until  this  year  showed  no  sign  of  flowering  ; it  had 
no  heat  this  season  except  during  tin-  late  frost,  after 
growth  bad  commenced.  Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  in  the 
same  border  has  also  thrown  out  a few  leaves  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  while  the  centre  of  the  shoots  arc  quite  bare 
still.  The  light  is  not  obstructed  in  any  way,  and  1 would 
l ko  to  know  if  I -hould  give  them  liquid-manna;?  Aliy 
in  auctions  will  be  gratefully  received,— Ireland. 


492.— Azalea  mollis.— I got  a nice  plant  of  this 
Azalea  last  January,  which  I potted  in  a mixture  of  peat, 
loam,  and  sand,  and  have  since  kept  in  the  house.  It 
seemed  to  be  doing  well,  and  when  the  buds  were  swelling 
I gave  it  a little  very  weak  manure-water  occasionally,  but 
ju6t  as  the  most  forward  of  the  buds  were  opening  they 
turned  a sickly  yellow  colour  and  dropped  off.  I should 
be  grateful  for  any  information  as  to  the  cause  of  my 
failure?  Would  too  much  heat  do  it?  Also,  for  advice  as 
to  the  future  treatment  ? It  has  been  kept  moist  at  the 
root,  and  in  a rather  shaded  corner  of  the  house.  Are 
these  Azaleas  difficult  to  grow  ? — J.  W. 

493— Climbers,  &c.,  in  a warm  house  and 
cool  conservatory  — I have  a conservatory  about 
12  feet  by  10  feet,  with  door  opening  into  a smaller  house, 
in  which  I intend  growing  Orchids  and  Ferns.  The  small 
house  I therefore  mean  to  keep  hot,  and  the  conservatory 
cooler.  I want  to  know  what  climbers  would  be  suitable 
for  cither  house  ? I should  like  to  grow  an  Allamanda, 
Plumbago,  Stephanotis,  or  Dipladenia  in  the  smaller 
house,  and  a White  Passifiora,  Red  Lapageria,  ard  Violet 
Clematis  in  the  conservator}'.  Would  these  be  suitable 
and  comparatively  eas}  to  grow  ? What  would  be  the  best 
White  Passion-flower  and  Violet  Clematis,  or  would  other 
creepers  be  more  likely  to  succeed  ? Would  the  above- 
mentioned  plants  do  well  grown  in  tubs? — Ambitious. 

494. — Unhealthy  Tomatoes  — I havea  span-roofed 
house,  30  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  I have  two  rows  of 
Tomatoes  planted  out  in  it,  about  eighteen  plants  on  one 
side  and  nineteen  on  the  other.  They  have  been  planted 
some  time,  and  last  week  I noticed  one,  a fine  plant, 
showing  well  for  fruit.  This  plant  began  tj  flag.  Thinking 
it  was  dry,  I gave  it  a good  watering,  but  still  found  it 
(lagged  worse.  To-day  I pulled  the  plants  up  and 
examined  the  roots,  and  found  the  stem  instead  of  being 
green  and  sappy  was  similar  to  a dry  piece  of  stick  and 
\ery  hard,  and  I may  say  the  lower  part  of  the  stem, 
was  black.  I have  grown  Tomatoes  for  a long  time  now, 
but  never  found  them  die  in  this  manner.  I should  be  very 
thankful  to  know  what  to  do  in  the  matter? — Young 
Florist. 

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

495. — Sowing  Tropaeolum  speciosum  (£?.).— 
Sow  the  seeds  of  Tropaiolum  speciosum  in  a pan  and  place 
it  in  a cold  frame  in  a partially  shaded  position. 

496. — Soil  for  Strelitzia  ovata  (G.  Equa 
parts  of  loam  and  peat,  using  the  compost  rather  lumpy, 
and  adding  to  it  a good  portion  of  silver-sand  will  suit  it 
very  well. 

4i>7.— 1 Treatment  of  Cyclamen  bulbs  (C.  /?.).— 
Pot  them  at  once  in  a well-sanded  compost  of  equal  parts 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  well-rotted  manure,  and  place  them 
in  a frame  or  greenhouse,  watering  carefully,  and  shading 
from  hot  sun  when  new  growth  is  making. 

498. — Bulbs  after  flowering  (B.).— When  the 
bulbs  have  done  flowering  plant  them  out  of  the  pots 
into  a warm,  sunny  border  to  ripen.  Afterwards  lift 
them,  placing  them  away  in  a cool  room  or  shed  till 
autumn,  then  pot  again  to  flower  in  window. 

499. — Pampas  Grass  injured  by  frost  ( Jack 
Frost).— Let  the  Pampas  Grass  remain  as  it  is  for  the  pre- 
sent. About  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May 
clear  away  all  dead  foliage,  open  a trench  round  the 
roots,  ana  place  some  old  manure  therein,  covering  it  with 
the  soil. 

500. — Odontoglossum  hystrix  ( II  R.).— This 
correspondent  sends  me  a beautiful  flower  of  this  plant, 
and  it  is  what  I call  a very  excellent  variety.  What  a pity 
it  is  the  senders  of  these  things  are  so  careless  as  to  the 
state  in  which  the  flowers  arrive,  as  they  are  generally 
crushed  up  quite  flat. — M.  B. 

sen.  -Odontoglossum  Rossi  morada  (T.  W.S.). 
—This  is  a very  handsome  variety,  differing  from  the  type 
in  nothing  but  colour.  The  ground  colour  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  is  rosy -lilac,  and  the  lip  instead  of  being  white 
:deep-rose.  Nevermind,  “T.  W.  S.,”  about  the  shabby 
flower.  You  had  a perfect  right  to  enjoy  it  as  long  as  you 
could  before  cutting.— M.  B. 

502. — Treatment  of  a Pomegranate  (Pomona). 
—The  flowering  of  this  depends  upon  its  making  a free 
growth  and  well  maturing  the  same.  If  the  plant  is  root- 
bound  shift  it  into  good  loam  and  leaf-mould,  keep  under 
glass  until  the  middle  of  August,  exposing  to  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  and  giving  plenty  of  air.  and  then  turn 
out  in  a sunny  situation  until  the  middle  of  September. 

503. — Mice  and  Crocuses  ( E.).  —Trap  and  poison 
them.  The  latter  is  the  most  summary  method,  but  the 
former  is  the  safest.  It  is  best  to  vary  the  kind  of  trap 
and  the  bait  occasionally.  We  have  always  managed  to 
keep  down  mice  in  a garden  by  using  the  common  figure 
1 brick  trap;  sometimes  biiting  with  cheese,  fat  meat, 
the  seed  of  garden  Beans  softened  by  soaking  for  a time 
in  water. 

504  — Plants  for  carpet-bedding  (H.  A',  j.— There 

is  plenty  of  time  to  strise  cuttings  of  Coleus.  Ircsiue, 
Mesembrvanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,  and  Alter- 
liantheras,  if  there  is  the  command  of  a gentle  homed  ; 
and  seeds  liiav  be  sown  of  Amarantus  melancholicus 
,-ubra  and  Tag’etes  signata  pumila.  Sedum  Lydium  and 
8.  glaucum  may  be  divided  and  planted  now,  as  may  also 
Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica. 

505.— Dendrobium  suavissimum  ( II.  it.  j.— The 
name  given  above  is  the  right  one.  “ II.  R.”  might  have 
viid  what  sort  of  growth  it  made,  and  how  it  flowered.  If 
I am  right  in  my  conjecture  the  plant  makes  a short  and 
hick  hulh.  and  the  spike  is  produced  from  its  side  near 
the  top.  It  is  a native  of  Burmah,  and  by  some  is  made  a 
variety  of  D.  chrvsotoxum ; but  the  flower  sent  is  very 
lifferent  from  that  species.— 51.  B. 

.00.-  Gesnera  (Bob).— I should  he  most  happy  to 
lame  this  or  anything  for  you,  if  you  w ould  only  send  them 
-o  that  they  are  recognisable.  The  plant  is  some  member 
M the  Gesncriaeeno,  and  when  it  begins  to  die  off,  if  you 
■shake  it  out  of  the  soil,  you  will  find  a quantity  of  small 
bulbs.  For  the  future  kindly  pack  in  damp  Moss,  not  wet 
Moss,  sn  that  there  will  be  some  chance  of  seeing  aud 
.ccogi;is;Dj  the  specimen  sent.— J.  J. 
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607.— Plants  for  damp  soils  (L.  S'.).— Lobelia 
would  do  very  well  on  a damp  soil  if  the  plants  are  sown 
early  and  get  a little  pinching  before  planting  out.  Hants 
from  outtings  would  be  best.  Sow  also  in  the  open  ground 
dwarf  Nasturtiums,  pot  Marigolds,  Candytufts,  Nemo- 
phila,  Saponaria  calahrioa,  and  generally  over  the  soil 
Mignonette,  which  will  make  a groundwork  for  the  brighter 
flowering  plants.  A few  of  the  taller  annual  Chry’sanlhe- 
mums  will  do  well  for  the  back  of  the  border. 

508. — Cypripedium  politum  (V.  B.  //.j.— This  is 
the  name  of  your  flower.  It  is  a garden  hybrid,  raised  by 
Mr.  Warner,’  of  Chelmsford.  It  was  one  of  the  early 
hybrids,  and  I wonder  more  attention  was  not  paid  to 
ascertain  its  parentage  ; but  there  is  little  doubt  but  it  is 
a cross  between  C.  venustum  and  some  variety  of  C.  bar- 
batum,  and  although  most  of  the  venustum  hybrids  will 
have  to  take  second  rank,  this  is  one  which,  I think,  will 
stand  in  the  foremost  position  for  a long  time.  Grow  it 
on  in  heat,  and  treat  it  well.  It  will  surely  repay  you  for 
the  room  it  occupies.— M.  B. 

509. — Fungus  in  a Vine-border  ( J ■ Champion). 

— I am  very  sorry  I have  not  been  able  to  reply  to  your 
question  before,  but  the  fungus  has  proved  rather  a 
puzzle.  I could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  a,  very  good 
authority  on  these  matters  to  whom  I sent  it  could  not 
help  me.  However,  I at  last  found  some  one  who  was  able 
to  tell  me  what  it  is.  The  small  rounded  lumps  are 
masses  of  earthy  matter  compacted  together  by  the 
mycelium  (what  would  be  the  spawn  of  a Mushroom)  of  a 
fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  Fusarium.  These  masses 
should  be  removed  from  the  Vine-border  and  burnt,  as  the 
fungus  is  in  all  probability  injurious  to  the  Vine-roots.— 

G.  S.  S. 

510. —“  Geraniums  ” and  Fuchsias  (Rob).— As 
your  Fuchsia  and  “Geranium  ’’.cuttings  are  making  growth, 
no  doubt  they  are  rooted  and  ready  lor  immediate  potting. 
Lift  them  carefully  out  of  the  boxes,  and  having  ready 
some  clean  small  pots  put  them  into  these,  using  some  fine 
soil,  composed  of  yellow  loam,  rotten  manure,  and  sand. 
Fuchsias  must  not  be  potted  too  hard  ; the  roots  are  tender 
and  like  light  soil  to  enable  them  to  run  freely  ; when 
potted,  place  them  in  a frame  or  greenhouse,  and  shade 
a little  when  the  sun  is  high  for  a week  or  so.  In  a month 
the  plants  will  need  another  shift,  and  their  future  size 
will  entirely  depend  upon  what  further  sized  pot  they 
may  have. 

511. — Tree  Mignonette  (M.  IF.;.— To  make  Tree 
Mignonette,  sow  seed  at  once,  pub  two  or  three  in  the 
centre  of  small  pots,  in  good  soil,  and  get  them  up  under 
glass ; when  well  up  take  out  all  but  the  strongest. 
Push  them  on  till  well  established  in  the  pot,  then  shift 
on  into  others  larger  in  size.  As  the  plants  show  flower 
pinch  these  out  and  encourage  growth  in  every  way. 
Weak  manure  water  is  very  helpful,  and  a sprinkling  of 
Clay’s  Fertiliser  greatly  strengthens  the  plants.  There 
must  be  one  persistent  effort  to  keep  down  bloom  until 
the  plants  have  reached  the  needful  size.  You  ought  to 
have  fine  plants  in  8-inch  pots. 

512. — Planting  flower-beds  ( T . B.).— We  think 
that  you  would  derive  most  satisfaction  by  filling  the  beds 
with  the  general  run  of  summer-flowering  plants  than  by 
adopting  the  carpet  system,  which  often  turns  out,  in 
inexperienced  hands,  a miserable  failure.  Plant  the  centre 
of  one  bed  with  some  moderate  growing  Pelargoniums,  of 
which  there  are  now  so  many,  continuing  with  Lobelias, 
and  finishing  off  with  Golden  Feather.  In  another  bed 
the  centre  might  consist  of  a nice  Fuchsia,  following  up 
with  Petunias,  and  finishing  with  Viola  Blue  Bell,  or  any 
of  the  blue-flowering  summer-blooming  kinds.  Another 
arrangement  might  consist  of  Pelargonium  White  Vesuvius, 
Cuphea  platycentra,  and  Phlox  Drummondi. 

513. — Climbers  for  an  open  verandah  (B.  T.). 

—It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  better  plants  for  your 
covered  verandah  than  a Cobfea  scandens,  which  you  have 
grown,  and  an  Eccremocarpus  scaber,  which,  with  its 
yellowish  blooms  very  freely  produced,  would  furnish  a 
good  contrast  to  the  flowers  of  theCobrea.  TheClianthus 
would  probably  prove  of  too  slow  growth  and  not  suffi- 
ciently hardy.  If  established  in  large  tubs,  some  Clema- 
tises, such  as  Jackmani  and  rubella,  would  do  well,  as 
these  could  be  lifted  out  in  the  winter  and  be  returned  in 
the  spring.  The  frost  would  not  kill  them,  but  the  growth 
dies  back  naturally.  A strong  growing  Scarlet  Tropaiolum 
would  soon  cover  a large  space  of  wall,  and  the  Canary 
Creeper  would  also  be  of  great  service.  The  best  soil  for 
all  is  good  loam  and  well-decayed  manure. 

514. —  Dendrobium  Wardianum  giganteum 

(T.  W.S.). — OfthisI  have  received  magnificent  flowers,  and 
the  name  giganteum  one  would  think  applied  to  the  flowers 
in  this  instance  and  not  to  the  growth,  because  the  first 
plants  that  flowered  in  the  country  were  from  Assam,  and 
remained  scarce  for  a long  time,  and  some  years  afterwards 
when  Messrs.  Low'  introduced  the  stout-bulbed  form  from 
Burmah  it  came  to  be  plentiful,  and  was  named  and 
figured  as  giganteum  and  Lowi,  and  some  even  want  to 
make  the  original  form  a variety.  The  flowers  sent,  al- 
though of  great  size,  and  with  the  lip  richly  stained  with 
orange-yellow,  having  two  large  deep-maroon  blotches  at 
the  base,  lack  colour  at  the  tips  of  the  sepals  and  petals, 
which  is  somewhat  a marked  feature  of  the  Burmese  plant. 
In  the  flowers  before  me  they  are  tipped  with  rosy-lilac, 
but  in  the  Assam  plant  the  tips  are  heavily  marked  with 
rich  rosy-magenta.  I do  not  say  this  to  depreciate  these 
flowers,  for  they  represent  a variety  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  surpass.— M.  B. 

515. — Hardy  flowers  for  bedding  t<7-  R.).— The 
following  combinations  would  be  found,  we  think,  very 
satisfactory  : Clematis  Jackmani,  planted  some  18  inches 
apart,  setting  with  them  spring-flowering  bulbs  of  any 
kind,  such  as  Daffodils,  Snowdrops,  Tulips,  &c.,  C.  lanu- 
ginosa Candida,  with  any  of  the  lovely  flowering  varieties 
of  Gladiolus  amongst  them.  The  Clematis  are  to  be 
trained  to  sticks  inserted  crosswise  in  the  ground,  and  cut 
back  every  year  in  spring,  and  well  watered  with  liquid- 
manure  when  coming  into  flower.  The  effect  they  produce 
thus  treated  is  grand,  quite  equal  to  bedding  plants. 
Around  each  bed  may  be  planted  Myosotis  or  Silene.  to  he 
replaced  with  any  good  annual,  such  as  Phlox  Druin- 
mondi.  Some  beds  might  be  planted  with  Tufted  Pansies. 
These  would  merely  require  to  be  lifted  in  the  autumn, 
the  ground  well  stirred,  and  the  plants  re-set.  We  would 
strongly  advise  til?  eprploymcnt  of  the  florists’  v arieties  of 


the  Fuohsiafor  this  purpose  ; nil  that  thoy  need  is  a mulch 
of  somo  4 inohes  of  rotten  dung  in  the  winter,  and  some 
liquid  manure  in  the  growing  time. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

* Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardknino  Illub- 
rRATMD,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  IF.  0. 

Names  of  plants. -A  Croft.— Bletia  hyacinthina. 
This  we  should  say,  is  the  name  of  the  plant,  a leaf  of 
which  is  sent.  Let  us  know  something  more  of  its  history. 

/;  h ,/_Wc  cannot  name  the  Narcissus  from  a 

single  poor  flower. Jas.  Dugan. — Cannot  name  , see 

preceding  reply. 

Naming  fruit.— Readers  who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take  to  name  four  varieties  at  a time , and  these  only  w/ien 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  U npaid  parcels  will  be 
refused.  Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardknino  Illustrated,  37, 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Name  of  fruit.—  O.  O.  Bloxham—  Apples : Speci- 
mens too  much  shrivelled  to  name. 


J.  DERRICK’S 

Cheap  Plants,  Carriage  Paid 


•>  iireennuuHe  AHpuiivguB,  * . ,10  t‘n.  » i 

6 Double  Tropasolums  Hermome  Grasshoff  (12  for  za.)  i £ 
6 Fuchsias,  C var.,  named  (12  for  2s.  3d.)  . . • • " 1 R 

6 Arum  Lilies,  strong  plants  (12  for  2s.  Gd.)  • • • • * 


20  Greonhouso  plants,  Ferns,  and  I alms,  named  • 2 

18  Greenhouse  Ferns,  including  Maiden-hairs,  nameu.  z 
6 Lovely  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  6 var.,  named  . . • • * 

6 Heliotropes,  best  kinds,  named j 

3 Passion-flowers,  3 var.,  1 Tacsonia  

4 Plumbagoes,  white  and  blue  . . 1 

3 Greenhouse  Asparagus,  strong  plants  ■ • • • • • _ 

3 Greenhouse  Asparagus,  extra^Uo^  > 

6 

b n.i  uui  liiiico,  oLumfj  j^iuiuw  \ • '*  < i ci"  f 

12  Tuberous  Begonias,  gems  for  bedding  or  pots  (Zo  tor 

5s.  6d.) • • " " 

6 Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  small-leaved,  strong,  2 to  o it. . . 

20  Double  German  Wallflowers,  good  strain  (40  for  2s.  bd. 

12  Seedling  Carnations,  from  double  dowers  (2ofor2s.ba.) 

3 Hydrangeas  Dr.  Hogg,  best  variety  (12  for  3s.  bd.) 

20  Foxgloves,  white  and  spotted  (40  for  2s.  od.)  • • • • 

6 Primula  cashmeriana,  immense  trusses  (12  tor^s.  oci.j 
6 Primula  cortusoides  (12  for  2s.  Gd.)  • • •• 

6 Violets  Comte  Brazza,  double  white  (12  for  2s.)  • • 

Any  11s.  may  be  selected  from  this  advt  for  10s.  All  plan  . 
carefully  packed  and  carriage  paid.  Satisfaction  guarantee  l 
for  cash  with  order. 

J.  DERRICK, 

PORTISHEAD,  near  BRISTOL. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post , and  that  we  cannot  under • 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender . 

Tom  Thumb. — Raise  the  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  from 

seed  every  year. -IF.  T. — We  do  not  know  the  plant 

under  the  name  given.  Cannot  you  send  a small 

shoot  of  it? H.P.— Apply  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & Son 

Swanley,  Kent. North  Hertfordshire.—  Apply  to  Mr 

George  Monro,  Salesman,  Covent-garden-market,  London 

W.C. A mateur. — Please  send  some  of  the  white  maggots 

and  then  we  can  tell  you  what  they  are  and  what  to  do 

Ryburgh.— It  is  not  unusual  for  the  flowers  of  Prim 

roses  to  “ sport  ” in  the  manner  indicated.  Shelf ot  d.— 

The  'most  probable  cause,  we  think,  of  the  leaves  and 
s-hvots  of  the  India-rubber-plant  going  black  is  a too  low 
temperature.  If  the  plant  could  be  placed  in  more  warmth 
we  think  it  would  soon  recover.  Please  give  more  par- 
ticulars.  Victoria.  — We  cannot  insert  answers  to  queries 

that  are  practically  advertisements. Rev.  11.  IF.  Arm- 

strong, Chippenham,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Chancellor,  Rich- 
mond. — Photographs  have  been  received  with  thanks, 
and  they  will  receive  our  best  consideration,  and  be 
returned  in  due  course. 


NOW 


(and  when  the  plants 
have  commenced  to  grow) 
is  an  excellent  TIME  TO  PLANT 
HOLLIES,  CONIFERS,  YEWS, 

And  almost  all 

EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 
CLEMATIS  may  be  planted  in  May, 

DESCRIPTIVE  LISTS  of  the  above  and 
following  free  :— 

CREEPERS  FOR  WALLS. 
ROSES  IN  POTS. 

Best  New  and  Old  English  and  Foreign  Sorts. 


Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

O ZEES.  G IE  S T 3E!  3E5.. 


Orchids,  Ferns,  Shrubs,  and 
Trees,  Bog  Plants  and  Aquatics, 
for  Parks,  Flower  Gardens, 
Rockeries,  Bogs,  Ornamental 
Waters,  and  Carp  Ponds.  The 
World's  Columbian  Exposition 
buys  them.  Retail,  Wholesale, 
and  Carp  Pond  Catalogues, 

WILFRED  A.  BROTHERTON, 

ROCHESTER,  MICH. 


MICHIGAN 
Wild  Flowers. 


MR; 

-LVJ.  a 


6.  SINKINS  large  White  and  Mule  Pinks, 

Madame  Desgrange  Wnite  Chrysanthemums,  Is.  per 
dozen  ; Yellow  Calceolarias,  8s.  per  100.  All  the  above  are 
strong  plants.  Post  free,  cash  with  order,  to - GRUDGE 
Park  Gate  Nursery.  St.  Michael's,  Bristol. 


PANSIES. — I was  awarded  First  Prize  New 
castle,  Y'ork,  Birmingham,  1891,  for  my  famous  Collection. 
Try  my  specimen  14  plants,  3s.  6d. : Donald  Morrinson,  Arthur 
Stewart,  .John  Taylor,  Jennie  Bullock,  Duchess  of  Portland, 
Donald  McBain,  Eveljn  Bruce,  George  Cromb,  John  Brice, 
Joe,  John  Pope,  Tom  Travis,  Mrs.  Anderson,  Maggie 
Lauder.  Pansy  Seed,  Is.  per  packet.  Send  for  new  Catalogue, 
—A.  BAILEY,  Jun.,  Pansy  Grower,  Sunderland. 


PANSIES!  PANSIES  !— I offer  the  famous 

X doz.  for  6s.  The  following  four  are  ’91,  new  var. 
Mrs.  D.  Strachan,  Miss  J.  Jamieson,  Mrs.  Karr,  Peter 
Strang,  Lord  Hamilton,  Wm.  Ross  Weir,  Hugh,  Mrs. 
Aikinson,  James  Douglas,  Maggie  A.  Scott,  Tom  McFarlane 
Kate  McArthur.  I also  offer  1 pair  of  above  for  11s.— A, 
BAILEY,  Jun.,  Pansy  Grower,  Sunderland. 

HLEMaTIS,  &c.  , red,  white,  purple,  5 var. 

vJ  is.  Gd.  Roses,  12  var.,  3s.,  free.  Cucumber-seed  (Tel.  Rol. ). 
75,  Is.:  5U0,  5s. ; 10 show  var.,  7d.;  list.— BROUNT,  Rothertield. 

WALLFLOWERS,  Sinking  Pinks,  Sweet  Wil 

liams,  variegated  Cocksfoot  Grass,  “Tufted  Pansies,”  5s. 
100,  car.  paid.— N,  PARKIN,  Blakcaball,  Wolverhampton. 


THE  MELON  PEAR 

(Solanum  guatemalense). 

This  will  prove  a most  valuable  and 
delicious  acquisition  to  the 
Dessert  Table. 

The  cultivation  of  this  Fruit  is  remarkably  simple. 
Cuttings  struck  in  April  will  commence  fruiting  m 
November  and  continue  through  the  winter  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  with  a temperature  of  not  less 
than  40  degs.  , ,, 

Plants  will  be  ready  for  distribution  on  and  after 
the  20th  May  next.  Cultural  directions  will  accom- 
pany each  order. 

12  Plants,  18s.;  6, 10s.;  1,  2s.  6d. 

Carriage  free,  and  no  charge  for  packing. 

R.  H.  VERTEGANS  & CO., 

The  Old  Nurseries, 

CHAD  VALLEY,  BIRMINGHAM. 


GUTTINGS,  lid.  dozen,  free.— Geraniums, 

Fuchsias,  Marguerites,  BegODias,  Carnations,  Golden 
Elders,  Coleus,  Heliotropes,  Passion-flowers,  &c.,  rooted,  Id. 
each.  The  following  4d.  dozen  : Stocks,  Asters,  Sunflowers. 
Nasturtiums,  Polyanthus,  Geums,  Lobelia,  Wallflowers, 
Daisies,  Golden  Feather,  Saxifrage,  Columbines.— LOGAN, 
162  Elephant-lane,  Sutton-heath,  St.  Helens. 

PEARSON’S  ARTIFICIAL  MANURE 

Is  indispensable  for  those  who  exhibit  Fruit  or  Flowers. 
Contains  every  constituent  necessary  for  plant  life. 

Cheaper  than  stable  manure,  portable, easily  applied,  odourless. 
Cures  canker  in  Apple-trees  ; excellent  for  Vines  and  Chrys- 
anthemums. 

Practical  recommendation  ; tons  used  in  our  own  nurseries. 
You  can  have  pages  of  Testimonials  gratis  and  a sample  tin 
for  Is.  3d.  w _T  , , 

J.  R.  PEARSON  & SONS,  Chilwell  Nurseries.  Notts. 

EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  G.  H.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.,  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfeiition,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 
JAKEMAN  & CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford. 


FROST.  WIND.  HAIL.  BIRDS. 

HORTICULTURAL  SHADINGS. 

The  only  thorough  Protection  for  Wall  Fruit,  Dwarf  Tre&=, 
Vegetables,  &c.  Equally  necessary  for  Greenhouse  Blinds. 
Will  last  for  years.  Carriage  paid. 

A quality,  lOd.  per  yard  run,  52  inches  wide. 

No.  1 „ 7|d.  „ 54 

No.  2 ,,  6d.  ,,  54  „ 

No.  3 ,,  4|d.  ,,  54  „ 

No  4 ,,  old.  ,,  54 

MOORHEY  MILL  CO.,  OLDHAM. 


rPOBA<JCO-PAPER,  guaranteed  genuine,  lid. 
J-  per  lb. ; 14  lb.,  6s.  6d. ; do.  cloth,  8d.  per  lb. ; 14  lb.,  8s.  6d. 
Reduction  to  the  trade.— T.  HAMBLY,  Kingsdown,  Bristol. 


rpANNEU  GARDEN  NETTING,  in  pieces, 

J-  50  yds.  by  4 yds  , 100  yds.  by  2 yds.,  8s.  each.  Any  size  to 
order— BAGS  HAW,  Net  Manufacturer.  Lowe.-toft. 

rpOBACCO  - PAPER. —7d.  per  lb.;  14  lb. 

-L  parcels,  7s.  Cash  buyers  of  cwt.  or  half-cwt.  parcels 
liberally  dealt,  with. — SMITH  & KEEN,  Tobacco  Manufac- 
tory, Hanley,  Staffordshire. 

T?GGS  ! EGGS  ! ! EGGS  ! ! !— Cup  and  First 

J-J  Prize  strain  of  Plymouth  Rock  ; the  cock  alone  cost  £13. 
Also  Orpingtons,  winners  at  all  the  leading  shows,  8s.  Gd  a 
sitting;  selected,  10s.  6d.  Unfertile  replaced.  Car.  paid.— 
Miss  GARRETT,  7,  Queen’s  road,  S.  Norwood. 

PRUNING  KNIVES,  warranted  Sheffield 

X make,  Is.  2d.  and  2s.  ea  h,  post  free. — F,  BOWER  A; 
SO£h  Cutlery  Merchants,  Hillsbro’,  Sheffield. 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


April  23,  1892 


DURABILITY  OF  STEEL  FLEXIBILITY  OF  INDIARUBBER. 

THE  original  and  only  genuine  patent 

SPHINCTER  GRIP  HOSE 

“HERCULES ” Brand  (Regtd.) 

DURABILITY  & SUPERIORITY  OYER  ALL  OTHER  HOSES  GUARANTEED  (See Warranty). 


“ Are  you  not  afraid  those  children  will  injure  the  Hose  or  stop  the  water?” 

“Oh!  no.  This  SPHINCTER  GRIP  ARMOURED  HOSE  will  stand  anything.  It  is  far  superior 
to  any  other  Hose  I have  used,  seen,  or  heard  of.” 

CONTRACTORS  to  all  Departments  of  HER  MAJESTY’S  GOVERNMENT  and  the 
HORTICULTURAL  and  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

HUNDREDS  OF  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS. 

*F  BEWARE  OF  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS,  and  send  for  ILLUSTRATED 
and  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  (post  free  on  application)  of  HOSE  and  GARDEN 
WATERING  APPLIANCES  and  FITTINGS  of  every  kind. 

HIGHEST  iU&D  CSIHMV'Sr  AX’ST.A.IES.US  i 
London,  1887 ; Paris,  Birmingham,  and  Brighton,  1889 ; London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Birkenhead,  1890  ; Antwerp,  1891. 

No  Exhibition  Modal  or  Award  has  ever  been  secured  by  any  other  firm  for  Armoured  Hose. 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS: 

9,  MOORFIELDS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WORKS-LONDON  ancl  NORTHAMPTON. 


May  be  had  through  all  Seedsmen  and  Chemists. 

Prices: — i Gall.  3/-  (tins  included), 
5 Galls.  2/9  per  Gall.,  10  Galls.  2/6  per 
Gall.,  20  Galls.  2/3  per  Gall.,  40  Galls. 
2/-  per  Gall.  Carriage  paid  on  5 Galls, 
and  upwards. 


Kills  all  Weeds  on  Garden  Walks, 
Carriage  Drives,  &c.,  &c.  Brightens 
the  Gravel.  One  application  will  keep 
the  Walks  Clear  of  Weeds  for  a 
whole  Season. 


Prepared  Solely  by 


the  PERFECT 


'<&  1EEQ  KILLER 

For  Destroying  Weeds  on  Walks,  &e. 

PRICES— 1 Gallon,  2s.  ; 5 Galls.,  Is.  6d.  per  Gall.:  10  Galls., 
Is.  4d.  per  Gall.  Carriage  paid  on  10  Galls. 


&THE  PERFECT 

SUMMER  SHADING 


The  Boundary  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd., 

LIVERPOOL. 

GREENHOUSES.  GREENHOUSES. 

All  intending  purchasers  should  call  or  send  to  the  Royal 
Arch  Horticultural  Works,  Bradford.  The  principal  builders 
to  all  the  Nobility.  Gentry,  and  Nurserymen  in  Yorkshire 
and  surrounding  districts.  The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in 
the  Kingdom.  Catalogues,  post  free,  2 stamps. 

\V.  ANDREWS  & Co..  Horticultural  Builders.  Bradford. 

— onceTused-always  used. 

rpHF.  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCK  for 

-L  tiower-pots.  Keeps  out  worms  and  all  vermin ; saves 
time,  expense,  and  annoyance  , tits  any  pot ; lasts  for  years ; 
many  thousands  in  use.  A boon  to  ’Mum  grow&s.  SO, Is  100, 
J ,000,  . *rt?e.  A.  PQRTKR.  Stone  House.  Maid*t*ne 


For  Shading  Glass  Roofs  of  all  kinds. 

PRICE— 1 lh.  Tin.  Is.  ; post  free  4 id.  extra;  1 lb.  makes  \ Gall 
Bearing  our  TRADE  MARK  are  UNEQUALLED. 

H.  & A.  CHEMICAL  CO,  97,  MILTON  STREET,  CLASC0W. 
May  be  had  through  Chemists  or  Seedsmen. 

TELESCOPIC  LADDERS 

Adjustable  to  any  rung  of  extension. 
Closed  6ft . Opens  to  10ft.  6in.,  Trice  14  - 
7ft.  „ 12fL  „ 16  6 

8ft.  14ft.  ,,  196 

,,  9ft.  9in.  „ 17ft.  23- 

,,  10ft  6in.  .,  19ft.  ,,  27  6 

,,  12ft.  .,  22ft.  ..  oU- 

C&rriage  paid.  Catalogues  free. 
HEATHMAN  s Patent  Ladder  and  Step 
Works.  2 \ 37.  Kndell-st..  London,  W.C. 

POR.  -SALE. — TOBACCO- PAPER.  lot7” luifii- 

J-  ^rating  greenhouse  plant*  6d.  per  lb.  Tohaeoo 

Work*,  Inverness.  X Vt 


JOHN  PIGGOTT. 

VERY  SPECIAL.— CARDEN  SUITS,  BLUE  SERCE, 
11s.  2d.  the  Whole  Suit,  carriage  paid. 

Please  send  Postcard  for  Illustrated  Price  List— Free  ; also  of 

CARDEN  SEATS,  TENTS,  HAMMOCKS,  See  List. 
TENNIS,  CRICKET,  FOOTBALL,  CYMNASIUM,  See  List. 
WATERPROOFS,  LUNCHEON  BASKETS,  See  List. 
ROYLE'S  PATENT 
TAP  UNION. 

To  Fit 

f or  J-in.  tap,  2s.  3d. 

3 or  i'-in.  ,,  3s.6d. 
i or  1-in.  ,,  4s.  6d. 

Postage  41d. 

GARDEN  HOSE  REELS. 


To  carry  GO  feet  i-in.  Hose 8s.  9d. 

„ 120  feet  {-in.  ,, 15s.  Od. 

„ 180  feet  j-in.  ,, 19s.  6d. 

GARDEN  HOSE.  car.  paid. 

6o  feet  J -in.  1-ply,  with  fittings 13s.  4d. 

„ i-in.  „ „ 17s.  Od. 

Best  make,  60  feet  J-in.  1-ply  22s.  Od. 

„ „ 1-in.  ,,  25s.  Od. 


For  separate  Fittings  see  Price  List. 

SWING  WATER  BARROWS. 

With  strong  wrought  iron  frame  and  galvanised  cistern. 
Prices— 

12  gall.,  22s.  9d.  | 20  gall.,  30s.  6d.  | 30  gall. , 37s.  6d. 
Please  send  Postcard  for  Illustrated  Price  List — Free  of 

J.  PIGrGrOTT, 

117,  GHEAPSI DE,  and  Ml LK  ST. 

Highest  Award  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  1S91 

THE  “ STOTT ” 

INSECTICIDE* T DISTRIBUTOR. 

THE  BISTUffl’JTSB 


(8tE7 


Cheap,  Simple,  and  Effectual.  28s.  Complete. 

INSECTICIDE  “KILLMRIGHT.” 

CERTAIN  PREVENTIVE  OF  MILDEW. 

DEATH  to  CATERPILLARS  and  all  INSECT  PESTS  on 
Vines,  Hops,  Fruit-trees,  Roses,  Chrysanthemum.-,  and 
other  Plants.  NON-PO]  SON  OUS. 

2 lb.  Tins,  Is.  9d. ; 14  lb.  Tins,  9s. ; 56  lb.  Kegs,  34s. 

FERTILIZER  “ FEEDMRIGHT.” 

Most  Invaluable  for 

Roses,  Chrysanthemums , Greenhouse , and  Stove  Plants. 

2 lb. Tins,  Is. ; 14  lb.  Bags,  4s.  6d. ; 56  lb.  Bags,  15s. 

PRICE  LISTS  and  TESTIMONIALS  on  Application. 

2 oz.  Sample  Tin  “Killmright  sent  gratis  on  application. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  from  the  “ STOTT  " FERTILIZER  and 
INSECTICIDE  DISTRIBUTOR  Co.,  Ltd.,  MANCHESTER. 
Retail  from  all  Ironmongers,  Seedsmen,  &c. 


jOHissoar, 

WILMINGTON, 

HULL. 

Span.  No.17.  Lean-to.  No. 18. 
ft.  ft.  £ s.  I ft.  ft.  £ s. 
15  by  8 10  10  I 15  by  8 8 14 
20  by  10  14  8 1 25  by  10  14  7 
30  by  12  21  7 30  by  12  19  0 
35  by  14  27  14  | 40  by  15  30  17 
Span.  No.  19.  Lean-to.  No.  20. 
ft.  ft.  £ s.  | ft.  ft.  £ s. 
15  by  10  7 4 15  by  8 5 15 

25  by  10  11  7 30  by  10  12  12 
40 by  10  17  15  40byl2  18  4 
40  by  12  20  17  50  by  12  22  14 


Greenhouses  complete,  with  ventilators,  doors,  gutter?,  iron- 
work, glass  cut  to  size. 

No.  28.— CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  glazed  and  painted,  3ft. 
by  4ft.,  20s. ; 6ft.  by  4ft.,  32s. ; 9f  . by  4ft.,  40s. : 12ft.  by  4ft.,  51s. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  Price  Lists  post  free. 


REYNOLDS  & CO., 

Galvanised  Wire  Netting. 


50s.  value  free  to  any 
direct  railway  goods 
station. 

NET  PRICES. 

Terms : Ready  Money. 


1 S-in.  | 

1-in. 

1 ll-in.  | 

2-in.  1 

1 3-in. 

ISs  Sd. 

9s.  4d. 

1 6s.  4d.  | 

5s. 

1 3s.  6d. 

| 23s.  | 

14s. 

1 9s.  6d.  | 

7s.  6d.  | 

5s.  3d. 

Per  59  yard  Roll. 


Every  description  of  Plai  t and  Ornamental  JUi  rework  for  the 
Garden  and  Souse  inode  to  order.  Price  Lists  Post  Free. 


REYNOLDS  & CO., 

57,  New  Compton  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Near  Cambridge  Circus ). 

rPO  In'  UKSKRYMEN. — To  LET,  seven-roomed 

-L.  detached  House,  two-horse  stable,  pig-stye,  Ate. ; 2£  acres 
of  good  land : 6 miles  from  Birmingham  and  1 mile  from 
station  A RMEL  CHAMBERS.  10.  Temple-st.  Birmingham 
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ROSES. 

TEA  ROSES  FOR  FORCING. 

Among  the  many  new  kinds  of  these  Roses  there 
are  few  really  useful  Roses  suitable  for  forcing, 
and  the  old  sorts  certainly  still  hold  their 
own  against  all  new  comers.  Take  Safrano,  for 
instance.  Fine  blooms  of  this  most  useful  Rose 
may  now  be  seen  in  all  the  florists  windows. 
This  is  one  of  the  Roses  which  are  extensively 
grown  in  France,  and  large  quantities  of  fine 
flowers  are  sent  to  the  English  markets,  but 
most  of  the  blooms  now  seen  are  of  English 
growth.  N iphetos  is  another  fine  old  Rose  which 
has  not  as  yet  found  a rival,  or  at  least  not  a for- 
midable one.  The  new  climbing  variety  is  of 
more  vigoi’ous  growth,  but  otherwise  identical 
with  the  type,  lievoniensis  is  rather  a bad 
orower,  but  when  in  good  condition  it  is  a fine 
Rose,  and  the  delicate  blush-tinted  blooms  are  of 
line  form  and  substance.  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
another  of  my  earliest  acquaintances,  is  now 
grown  as  much  or  more  than  ever,  and  finds  a 
ready  sale.  The  useful  white  variety,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  possesses  all  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  parent,  and  has  pure-white  blooms. 
The  hardy  constitution  and  vigorous  habit  of 
growth  are  its  greatest  recommendations.  This 
Rose  will  grow  freely  under  conditions  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  more  tender  sorts. 
Catherine  Mermet  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  Roses  we  have  for  forcing.  The  colour, 
a soft  pink,  is  much  appreciated.  For  a con- 
siderable time  there  has  been  a good  supply  of 
splendid  blooms  of  this  Rose  in  the  market. 
The  Bride  (creamy-white),  a sport  from  C.  Mer- 
met, is  equally  valuable,  but  not  yet  so  exten- 
sively grown.  Perle  des  Jardins  is  one  of  the 
finest  Yellow  Roses,  the  flowers  full  and  of  a 
rich,  deep  colour.  All  growers  do  not  succeed 
with  this  variety,  but  where  well  done  it  is  a 
profitable  Rose  for  market  work.  Sunset,  of 
similar  habit,  with  a beautiful  amber  shading, 
is  a grand  flower.  Mme.  Charles,  somewhat 
after  Safrano,  but  of  a deeper  shade  of  colour, 
is  a good,  free-flowering  winter  Rose.  The 
young  foliage  has  a rich  crimson  tint  when 
grown  well  exposed  in  a rather  lower  tempera- 
ture ; the  young  shoots  are  very  valuable  for 
mixing  with  blooms.  At  the  present  time  fine 
blooms  of  Marechal  Niel  are  very  plentiful.  I 
hardly  need  add  that  this  Rose  is  as  popular 
as  ever  ; in  fact,  I should  think  that  no  other 
flower  has  had  a longer  run  of  popularity. 

Madame  Lambaed  is  the  finest  Red  Rose  for 
forcing  ; later  in  the  season  the  colour  varies 
from  red  to  a pale  bronzy -amber,  but  the  early 
blooms  are  generally  bright-red  and  of  fine  form. 
Reine  Marie  Henriette  is  a very  pretty  Red 
Rose  which  I have  flowered  well  ; but  it  is 
rather  uncertain,  being  much  inclined  to  run 
away  into  growth.  It  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Marechal  Niel,  and  the  lateral  shoots  of 
well-matured  growths  will  generally  flower  well. 
I find  that  those  which  flower  from  the  lateral 
shoots  of  the  previous  growths  do  best  when  the 
wood  is  well  ripened  and  started  again  without 
losing  the  old  foliage.  Sappho  I was  a little 


disappointed  with  last  year  ; but  stronger  plants 
which  are  now  well  advanced  in  bud  look  very 
promising,  and  if  it  does  prove  free  it  will  cer- 
tainly become  popular  on  account  of  the  very 
pretty  shades  of  colour.  Francisca  Kruger  is 
another  which  should  become  popular  ; the 
flowers  are  large  and  of  a peculiar  coppery- 
yellow  shaded  with  a reddish  tint.  Last  autumn 
I had  some  fine  blooms,  but  I have  not  yet  seen 
early  forced  blooms.  To  succeed  in  the  forcing 
of  Roses  it  is  essential  to  have  strong,  healthy 
plants  well  established  in  the  pots  they  are  to 
flower  in  ; provided  the  wood  is  well  ripened, 
the  younger  the  plants,  the  better.  I have  seen 
plants  which  were  grafted  on  seedling  Briers 
early  in  the  year  make  fine  plants  for  forcing  the 
following  spring  ; but  to  do  this  it  is  necessary 
to  give  them  the  best  treatment.  By  this  time 
they  should  be  ready  for  potting  on  into  fl  inch 
pots,  and  in  growing  them  on  they  must  have 
plenty  of  room.  The  plants  should  have  their 
final  shift  in  July.  If  potted  into  8-inch  pots 
and  kept  indoors  for  a few  weeks  they  will  make 
another  good  growth,  and  pretty  well  fill  the 
pots  with  good  fibrous  roots,  which  are  so 
essential  for  the  supply  of  nourishment  to  early 
forced  Roses.  Later  on  the  plants  should  be 
placed  out-of-doors  in  an  exposed  position  and 
kept  moderately  dry  at  the  roots.  I like  to  give 
them  some  protection  before  we  get  any  sharp 
frosts  In 

Prepaking  the  plants  for  starting,  they  may 
have  the  surface  soil  removed,  and  be  top- 
dressed  with  some  good  rich  loamy  compost. 
Good  fibrous  loam,  with  plenty  of  well-rotted 
manure  is  the  best  compost  for  pot  Roses,  and 
the  plants  should  be  potted  very  firmly.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  give  any  instructions  with 
regard  to  insects.  I might,  however,  recom- 
mend the  use  of  sulphur  before  mildew  makes 
its  appearance,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances this  will  prevent  it  making  its  appear- 
ance. Cold  draughts  with  a dry  atmosphere 
will  be  almost  sure  to  propagate  mildew.  Of 
course  it  does  not  spread  until  warmth  and 
moisture  are  given,  but  will  then  soon  increase 
at  a great  rate.  Although  the  drought  has  been 
the  primary  cause,  it  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  excess  of  moisture.  With  regard  to  tem- 
perature a moderate  heat  regularly  maintained 
is  much  better  than  giving  too  much  heat,  for 
without  a certain  amount  of  light  all  the  arti- 
ficial heat  that  can  be  given  will  not  be  of  any 
use.  To  try  to  hasten  them  too  much  will 
weaken  the  plants  and  produce  only  inferior 
blooms.  F- 


Sweet-scented  Roses.  — Although 
almost  all  Roses  are  sweet-scented,  still  there 
are  a few  so  far  in  advance  of  all  others  in  this 
respect  as  to  claim  a few  words  to  themselves. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  which  Rose  is 
the  sweetest.  Some  people  cannot  distinguish 
the  grand  fruity  perfume  found  in  Catherine 
Mermet.  I think  it  is  strongly  suggestive  of 
Apricot.  Socrates  is  another  very  fruity-smell- 
ing Rose.  La  France  has  a delicious  perfume 
quite  peculiar  to  itself.  Some  years  ago  when  a 
poll  was  taken  upon  fragrant  Roses  this  variety 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  I remember 
placing  it  at  the  head  of  my  return  paper,  but 


should  hesitate  to  do  so  now,  as  Socrates, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Catherine  Mermet,  and 
Comtesse  Riza  du  Parc  all  surpass  it  in  my 
estimation.  Many  of  the  old  Roses  possess 
grand  scent,  and  as  a body  are  superior  to  the 
recently- introduced  varieties.  Baronne  Prevost, 
Abel  Grand,  General  Jacqueminot,  Mme. 
Clemence  Joigneaux,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Mme. 
Furtado,  Louis  Van  Houtte,Geant  des  Batailles, 
and  Anna  de  Diesbach  are  a few  old  Perpetuals 
that  are  extra  sweet,  while  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  and  Baronne  de  Noirmont  are  two 
good  Bourbons.  The  old  Cabbage  or  Provence 
Rose  is  too  well  known  as  one  of  the  sweetest 
to  need  any  special  mention  here.  Mardchal 
Niel  is  the  sweetest  of  all  yellow  Roses.  Among 
the  newer  Roses,  Mme.  Renahy,  The  Puritan, 
and  Mme.  Joseph  Godier  are  particularly  sweet. 
Anna  Maria  de  Montravel  and  Gloire  des 
Polyantha,  two  miniature  Roses,  are  also  very 
sweet. — A. 

488.— Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.— The 

experiment  of  utilising  the  prunings  of  Rose- 
trees  by  converting  them  into  cuttings  is  an  in- 
teresting one,  as  a good  many  growers  have  tried 
the  same  thing  and  failed  to  get  the  cuttings  to 
form  roots.  I hope  you  will  not  be  disappointed 
when  I tell  you  that  the  growth  the  cuttings 
have  already  made  is  not  a sure  sign  that  roots 
have  been  formed  by  them.  The  probability  is 
that  it  will  turn  out  that  they  have  made  no 
roots  whatever,  and  that  the  cuttings  will  gradu- 
ally die  away.  The  growth  already  made  is  the 
result  of  the  stored-up  sap  in  the  cutting.  \\  hen 
that  is  used  up  they  invariably  die  at  this  time 
of  year.  Your  treatment  has  not  been  quite 
right,  even  if  the  time  of  year  had  been  favour- 
able. The  cuttings  should  have  been  inserted 
in  a firm  soil,  and  the  shading  has  been  exces- 
sive. The  frame  ought  not  to  be  kept  so  dark 
as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  become  blanched.  I, 
however,  advise  you  to  persevere  a little  longer. 
When  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  fairly  dry  press 
the  soil  firm  about  the  base  of  the  cuttings,  and 
only  shade  the  frame  in  bright  weather.  I shall 
be  curious  to  know  the  result  of  your  experi- 
ment.— J.  C.  C. 

The  cuttings  having  made  a little 

growth  is  no  sign  that  they  are  rooted  ; in  fact, 
the  growth  you  mention  is  fed  upon  the  sap 
remaining  in  the  Rose  wood,  and  has  been 
excited  into  premature  activity  by  the  treat- 
ment you  have  been  giving  them.  It  was  rather 
too  late  in  the  season  to  strike  cuttings  made 
from  the  old  wood,  but  there  may  be  a few  of 
them  grow,  as  they  will  be  receiving  the  shelter 
of  a frame  from  the  drying  winds  of  spring. — 
P.  U. 

467.— Budding  Roses.— “ Northern”  is 
certainly  well  in  time  with  this  query,  as  the 
Briers  will  not  require  operating  upon  until  the 
middle  of  July.  The  stocks,  having  been  planted 
last  autumn,  will  soon  be  pushing  into  growth, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  restrict  this  to  two 
or  three  of  the  most  promising  shoots  that  break 
out  from  the  main  stem.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  how  high  you  wish  your  future  Rose-tree 
to  be  as  to  which  of  those  you  allow  to  remain, 
but  the  sooner  those  you  do  not  intend  budding 
are  removed,  the  stouter  the  remainder  will 
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grow.  When  the  shoots  have  become  about 
half-ripened,  and  arc  a little  thicker  than  an 
ordinary  Cedar  pencil,  is  the  best  time  for 
budding  ; it  is  also  well  to  choose  dull,  showery 
weather,  if  such  can  be  managed.  The  Rose 
bud  should  lie  taken  from  growth  that  is  a trifle 
more  matured  than  the  shoulder  of  the  Brier  it  is 
to  be  inserted  into.  An  excellent  guide  is  when 
the  thorn  will  snap  off  from  a little  pressure,  as 
at  such  times  the  bark  surrounding  the  Rose- 
bud will  lift  easy  ; the  same  should  be  the  case 
with  the  growth  on  the  Brier,  as,  unless  the 
stock  “runs”  (i.e.,  has  the  sap  in  sufficient 
activity  to  allow  of  the  bark  being  easily 
lifted),  it  is  bruised,  and  the  bud  is  not  so 
likely  to  “set”  or  unite  to  the  stock  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  I will  suppose  that  your 
stocks  are  in  a proper  state,  and  that  you  have 
suitable  Rose-buds.  Trim  off  tire  leaf  to  within 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  eye 
or  bud  you  intend  to  work.  Cut  the  bud  out 
with  a sharp  knife,  inserting  the  knife  about  an 
inch  above  the  bud  and  scooping  it  out,  bringing 
the  knife  almost  out,  and  about  half  an  inch 
below  the  bud.  It  is  much  better  not  to  bring 
the  knife  quite  through  the  wood,  as  then  you 
can  tear  the  remainder  of  the  bark  away  in  a 
strip,  and  this  will  facilitate  your  removal  of 
the  small  portion  of  wood  still  remaining 
in  the  cup  of  the  bud.  This  should  be 

taken  out  with  a slight  snatch,  and  if 
properly  done,  and  the  bud  was  in  the  right 
stage  of  growth,  you  will  see  the  seat  or 
root  of  the  bud  is  well  down  and  will  be 
able  to  rest  upon  the  wood  of  the  Briers 
and  feed  upon  and  “ callus  ” to  the 
stock.  Having  secured  a sound  bud  it  will 
now  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  shoulder  of 
the  Brier  for  its  reception.  Make  a longi- 
tudinal cut  with  the  point  of  your  knife  not 
cutting  further  into  the  shoot  than  is  need- 
ful to  allow  of  lifting  the  rind  of  your  stock. 
Two  inches  is  a fair  length  for  the  cut  to  be, 
and  if  you  make  a short  transverse  cut  at  the 
upper  part  it  will  be  easier  to  raise  the  bark 
without  bruising  it.  Slip  the  prepared  bud  under 
the  lifted  bark  of  the  Brier,  pressing  the  bud 
down  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  main  stem  of 
the  Brier  stock  ; the  closer  this  is  the  fewer 
suckers  are  there  likely  to  emanate  from 
between  the  Rose  and  the  Brier  stem.  Tie  the 
bud  in  firmly  and  await  results.  If  this  is  not 
sufficiently  plain  I shall  be  pleased  to  explain 
any  point  you  arc  doubtful  about. — P.  U. 

491.— Roses  Mareclial  Niel  and  W.  A. 
Richardson. — “Ireland”  will,  I trust,  find 
the  remaining  eyes  of  these  Roses  break  into 
growth  very  shortly  ; I should  prefer  them  to 
be  rather  backward  of  the  two.  Providing  the 
growths  were  well  ripened  last  autumn,  there  is 
little  fear  but  what  they  will  produce  a fair  crop 
of  flowers  in  due  course.  I would  not  advise  your 
giving  any  liquid-manure  until  the  plants  are 
in  more  active  growth.  It  is  a mistaken  idea 
to  afford  manurial  assistance  with  the  object  of 
starting  growth  ; when  the  plants  are  well 
started,  a little  weak  manure-water  will  be  of 
great  benefit ; but  use  it  weak  and  more  often, 
in  preference  to  giving  strong  doses.  Syringing 
with  tepid  water  (at  about  7o  degs. ) will  assist 
the  eyes  to  break,  and  will  also  keep  the 
foliage  clean  and  free  from  many  insect  pests. — 

P.  U. 

403.— A Green  Rose.— Yes,  there  is  a so-oalled  Green 
Rose,  but  tlie  one  I have  grown  only  produced  deformed 
masses  of  greenish  petals,  associated  with  short,  deformed 
leaves.  If  the  Rose  you  allude  to  is  no  better  than  the 
one  1 had  for  two  years  you  will  be  glad  to  discard  it,  and 
devote  the  space  to  something  more  useful. — J.  C.  C. 

Yes,  there  is  such  a thing  as  a Green  Rose,  but  it  is 

of  very  little  value  ; in  fact,  I never  saw  it  but  once  when 
it  was  worth  a second  look.  It  is  interesting  as  a novelty 
among  a collection,  but  for  general  cultivation  it  is  not 
worth  ground  room. — P.  U. 

Notes  on  Carnations.— With  reference 
to  my  article  on  the  above  subject  in  Gardening, 
March  20th,  page  41,  I should  like  to  correct 
what  it  appears  is  a slight  error.  I am  informed 
by  Mr.  Weguelin  that  the  beautiful  blush-pink 
Carnation  Miss E.  Weguelindoesnotsplitthepod, 
at  least  when  grown  under  fairly  favourable  con- 
ditions. The  soil  with  which  I have  to  deal  is 
a heavy  clay  loam,  and  this,  combined  with  the 
extraordinary  rainfall  of  last  year,  no  doubt 
gave  rise  to  the  fault  referred  to  ; but  Mr. 
Weguelin  states  that  he  has  grown  the  variety 
in  question  for  three  years,  and  on  his  sandy 
loam  has  not  had  a single  pod  split  throughout. 
— B.  C.  R. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 

Oonservatory. 

Climbers  soon  get  out  of  hand  at  this  season  if  left  to 
themselves.  Weakly  shoots  should  be  thinned  out  from 
Passion-flowers,  Tacsonias  and  other  free-growing  things, 
and  the  flowering  shoots  tied  up,  but  not  too  closely ; 
freedom,  so  long  as  it  does  not  degenerate  into  license,  is 
very  desirable.  Hydrangeas  coming  into  bloom  may  have 
weak  liquid-manure.  The  cuttings  rooted  last  summer 
will  carry  one  good  truss  each,  and  if  well  supported  each 
truss  mil  be  a foot  in  diameter.  I do  not  think  these 
plants  are  so  much  sought  after  for  room  decoration  as 
they  once  were,  as  they  lack  the  elegance  and  grace  which 
is  now  a necessity  in  room  plants  ; hut  they  are  bright 
and  showy  in  the  conservatory.  Carnation  Gloire  de 
Nancy  and  others  of  the  Clove-scented  type  which  are  so 
beautiful  for  cutting  will  now  be  showing  blossoms,  and 
should  have  a little  weak  manure  to  increase  their  size. 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  may  have  similar  treatment. 
Seedling  Carnations  if  from  a good  strain  make  useful 
pot-plants  for  forming  groups  in  a conservatory  at  this  sea- 
son if  helped  on  in  heat.  1 have  some  hundreds  in  6-inch 
pots  now  coming  into  bloom,  and  although  a few  may 
have  single  blossoms,  even  these  are  not  altogether  useless, 
as  the  flowers  are  useful  for  cutting.  The  value  of  seedlings 
is  that  they  throw  up  such  an  immense  quantity  of  blos- 
soms, owing  to  their  innate  vigour.  Seeds  may  be  sown 
now  for  next  year's  blooming.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
only  a very  small  proportion  may  be  worth  saving,  but  in 
the  meantime  there  will  be  a great  wealth  of  blossoms  for 
forming  groups  in  the  conservatory  or  to  cut  for  the  rooms. 
Pinch  the  strong  shoots  of  Fuchsias  or  other  plants 
making  vigorous  growth.  This  pinching  in  during  the 
growing  season  may  be  usefully  applied  to  pretty  well  all 
kinds  of  plants.  Should  Bouvardias,  for  instance,  or 
young  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  be  sending  up  vigorous  shoots 
pinching  out  the  points  will  disperse  the  growing  force  of 
the  plant  and  add  to  its  symmetry.  Where  Tuberous 
Begonias  are  throwing  up  many  shoots  a few  of  the  weakest 
may  be  taken  off  as  cuttings.  They  do  not  root  so  quickly 
as  the  winter-flowering,  fibrous-rooted  section  do,  but  if 
kept  close  in  a propagating-frame  they  will  in  due  time 
make  flowering  plants.  Seedlings  from  a good  strain  are 
so  good  and  so  easily  raised  that  cuttings  are  not  much 
resorted  to  as  a means  of  increase.  Still,  all  the  new  and 
choice  varieties  must  be  propagated  in  this  way.  It  is 
often  possible  in  taking  off  the  cuttings  to  steal  a little  bit 
of  the  tuber,  and  possibly  a few  fibres  may  be  attached  to  it, 
and  these  soon  make  useful  sized  plants.  Sow  Mignonette 
to  form  large  specimens  for  winter.  I generally  grow  the 
plants  on  simply  in  pots,  shifting  on  as  they  grow  larger, 
and  pinching  off  all  flowers  till  September  or  later.  Some 
of  the  plants  may  be  trained  to  a single  stem  to  form 
standards  ; others  are  trained  as  pyramids,  a stake  being 
placed  to  the  central  stem. 

Stove. 

Cuttings  of  Gardenias  will  root  freely  now  in  a close 
moist  bottom-heat,  as  will  also  any  other  stove  plant  of 
which  stock  is  required.  Cut  down  leggy  Drachmas, 
Dieffenbachias,  and  Ficuses.  Cut  the  shoots  into  suitable 
lengths,  and  insert  them  as  cuttings.  I never  use  pots  for 
cuttings  of  this  class  of  plant.  If  inserted  in  the  plunging- 
bed  of  moist  Cocoa-nut-fibre  the  wounds  will  callus  quickly, 
and  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  emerging  from  the  granular 
matter  at  the  base  of  the  cuttings  pot  them  up  and  plunge 
in  a hot-bed.  Repeated  experience  has  to  me  proved  this  to 
be  a better  and  speedier  way  of  working  up  a stock  than 
planting  the  cuttings  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  as  is  commonly 
done.  Do  not  shade  stove  plants  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  it  only  weakens  the  growth.  Keep  up  a moist 
atmosphere  by  sprinkling  stages  and  floors.  Night  tem- 
perature now  should  be  65  degs.  or  a little  more  in  mild 
weather  ; but  do  not  try  to  force  the  temperature  up 
above  65  degs.  on  cold  nights  by  means  of  fire-heat  ; if 
done  it  will  probably  fill  the  house  with  insects,  and  lead 
to  needless  expense. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

We  ought  to  be  safe  now  from  frosts.  Hardy  shrubs  and 
other  plants  that  will  do  now  in  the  open  air,  such  as 
Laurustinus,  for  instance,  may  be  plunged  in  front  of  a 
south  wall  to  ripen  the  wood.  By  the  removal  of  all  hardy 
plants  to  the  open  air  room  will  be  found  for  the  advancing 
growth  of  Lilies,  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  other  things 
which  rest  during  winter,  as  well  as  seedlings  which  may 
be  raised  now,  such  as  Balsams,  &c.  Fuchsias  may  be 
grown  in  the  unheated  house  in  summer,  and  before  severe 
frost  comes  the  plants  may  be  taken  to  the  cellar  and 
kept  dry  through  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  If  Tea 
Roses  are  planted  in  the  borders  these  will  now  be  break- 
ing into  growth,  and  must  be  kept  free  from  insects  by 
fumigation  or  washing  with  insecticides,  or  dusting  wit! 
Tobacco-powder.  Mildew  also,  if  the  house  is  not  care- 
fully ventilated,  may  give  trouble.  Tea  Roses— in  fact,  all 
Roses,  both  in  and  out-of-doors,  dislike  cold  currentsof  air 
rushing  through  them.  This  with  a close  stuffy  atmosphere 
is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  troubles  with  indoor  Roses,  and 
the  remedy  is  careful  ventilation  without  producing  cold 
draughts. 

Perns. 

These  are  growing  freely  now,  and  more  space  will  be 
required  to  do  justice  to  the  plants.  It  is  possible  an  old 
plant  or  two  may  be  disposed  of,  or  it  is  better  to  throw  a 
plant  out  which  is  past  its  best  than  to  crowd  the  thriving 
ones  which  are  to  make  the  grand  specimens  of  the 
future.  It  often  happens  at  this  season  that  a few  of  the 
largest  oldest  plants  can  be  moved  to  the  conservatory 
where  they  will  do  useful  work  in  forming  a background  to 
mix  with  the  flowering  plants,  and  then  in  autumn  they 
can  be  thrown  out— at  any  rate,  if  a collection  of  Ferns 
is  to  be  kept  up  to  the  mark,  there  must  be  a steady  but 
pretty  constant  stream  of  young  plants  working  up  into 
handsome  specimens.  Spores  may  be  sown  now  to  raise 
young  plants  for  future  stock.  They  will  growif  scattered 
on  pans  of  rough  peat  and  leaf-mould  in  any  close,  shady 
position.  They  will  also  grow  if  the  pans  are  just  covered 
with  squares  of  glass  and  stood  in  a shady  corner.  Do  not 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  muter  “ Garden  IFori"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  icith  equally  good 
results. 


use  the  syringe  much  among  Maiden-hairs,  but  keep  the 
atmosphere  moist  by  damping  floors,  &c.  If  fronds  are 
required  for  cutting,  shade  as  lightly  and  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, so  long  as  a good  colour  can  be  kept  in  the  fronds 
Water  freely,  as  drought  is  very  injurious. 

Propaga  ting-house. 

Young  stuff  of  all  kinds  will  take  the  place  of  the  cutting 
pots  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  demand  for  increase  of 
stock  has  somewhat  slackened.  Young  Cyclamens  will 
now'  be  in  single  pots  and  growing  freely.  Young  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  or  by  division  of  the  old  plants  of 
Double  Primulas  will  now  be  getting  established,  and  will 
shortly  be  ready  for  shifting  into  5-inch  pots,  and  in  due 
course  will  be  moved  to  cold-frames.  Sow  Primulas  of  the 
Chinese  section,  also  a few  Cinerarias  for  early  flowering. 

Window  Gardening. 

Genistas  and  other  plants  as  they  go  out  of  blossom 
should  be  trimmed  in  a little,  and  moved  to  a less  prominent 
position  to  make  growth.  Bermuda  Lilies  are  splendid 
plants  for  the  centre  of  a stand.  They  are  not  difficult  to 
manage,  but  are  somewhat  addicted  to  having  green-fly, 
which  may  be  found  congregated  round  the  flower-buds.  A 
pinch  of  Tobacco-powder  (or  snuff  will  do  as  well)  scattered 
in  the  centre  of  each  plant  occasionally  will  keep  down  flies. 
The  powder  can  be  removed  with  a soft  sponge  when  the 
flower-buds  are  more  developed. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Late-blooming  hardy  plants  may  still  be  divided  and 
transplanted.  The  flow  ers  come  much  finer  when  growing 
in  comparatively  small  plants,  especially  after  moving  to 
fresh  well-worked  and  manured  land.  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Perennial  Sunflowers,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum, 
Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Centaureas  rubra  and  alba, 
Gaillardia  grandiflora,  Rudbeckia  Newmani,  Gysophila 
paniculata,  and  Sedum  spectabile,  &c.,  may  all  be  planted 
now.  Prick  off  spring-sown  Iceland  Poppies  ; they  will  do 
best  now  if  pricked  off  in  a bed  of  prepared  soil  in  some 
sheltered  spot  in  the  open  ground,  and  give  less  trouble. 
They  can  be  lifted  with  balls  when  established,  and  will 
flower  tow'ards  the  end  of  July  or  August.  This  is  a good 
time  to  plant  Clematises  and  other  hardy  climbers  out  of 
pots  ; the  plants  get  established  and  start  away  at  once. 

See  that  they  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water,  and  train  up 
the  young  shoots  as  they  grow.  Primula  rosea  is  flower- 
ing beautifully  on  the  rockery  now.  Everybody  should 
grow  this  beautiful  Primrose  ; it  is  very  hardy',  and  the 
plants  are  cheap.  Top-dress  beds  of  Pansies  and  Carna- 
tions. Very  old  cow-manure  and  old  turfy  loam  broken 
up  fine  anil  spread  evenly'  over  the  surface  of  the  beds 
2 inches  or  so  thick  will  be  a great  help.  Look  sharply' 
after  wireworms  in  Carnation- heds.  There  is  no  better 
plan  than  placing  pieces  of  Potato  just  under. the  surface, 
marking  the  places  with  a short  stick.  Examine  the  baits 
frequently  and  destroy'  the  worms.  This  makes  sure 
work  of  them.  Hardy  annuals  sown  now  will  soon  come 
up  and  grow  away'  from  their  enemies.  Slugs  must  have 
special  attention,  as  they  are  nocturnal  feeders.  No  time 
should  be  lost  now  in  dividing  and  transplanting  Violets 
for  next  winter’s  blooming.  Finish  planting  Gladioli  and  i 
Hyacinthus  candicans.  Sow  summer  creepers  to  cover 
walls  and  trellis-work  ; the  most  showy  are  Convolvulus 
major  and  Canary'  Creeper  ; both  of  these  may  be  sown 
outside  now.  Watch  for  the  appearance  of  green-fly  on 
wall  Roses,  and  apply  Tobacco-powder.  Continue  the 
planting  of  evergreen  shrubs.  Sow'  Grass-seeds  on  lawn. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  bright  sunshine  of  the  past  week  has  not  been 
without  its  influence  for  good,  especially  to  Melons,  Grapes, 
Peaches  and  other  fruits  under  glass,  but  it  was  too  bright 
to  last,  and  the  cold  wave  now  passing  over  us  will  require  ; 
brisk  fires  at  night  and  during  cold  days  to  continue  the 
progress  already  made.  In  gardening  there  is  no  standing 
still ; once  a start  is  made  things  must  be  kept  moving. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  late  Vines  just  showing  their  bunches 
steady  tires  are  necessary  to  keep  them  growing  on  steadily. 
Ten  degs.  of  frost  are  not  uncommon  in  April,  and  Vines 
when  the  growth  is  young  and  tender  are  not  safe  under 
such  conditions  without  fire-heat.  Where  there  are  several 
vineries  there  will  be  a good  deal  of  work  in  stopping, 
tying  down,  thinning  the  Grapes  as  they  come  ready  for 
the  scissors.  These  are  operation  which  cannot  be  put  off 
without  risk  of  injury.  The  best  time  to  use  artificials  is 
as  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  thinned,  and  again  just  as  ston- 
in<'  begins.  If  artificials  are  used  judiciously  their  applica- 
tion will  pav.  They  will  increase  the  weight  of  the  crop, 
check  shanking,  and  hasten  maturity.  The  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  of  fruit  forcing-houses  should  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  sunshine.  In  dull  weather  very  little 
will  be  required,  but  on  bright  days  damp  paths  and  bor- 
ders very  freely.  Guano-water  maybe  used  for  sprinkling 
borders  in  bright  weather  with  advantage.  Most  plants 
will  take  in  nourishment  through  the  foliage,  and  an 
ammonia-impregnated  atmosphere  is  unfavourable  to  the 
spread  of  red-spider  and  other  insect  pests.  Plant  out 
Melons  in  hot-beds  for  suecessional  crops,  and  sow  seeds 
for  late  planting.  All  the  pits  and  frames  now  occupied 
with  bedding  plants  may  shortly  be  cleared,  and  filled 
with  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  with  a foundation  of  warm 
stable-manure  to  give  them  a start.  Keep  the  growth  of 
Melons  both  in  houses  and  frames  thin,  especially  round 
the  centre  of  the  plants  when  growing  in  frames  on  hot- 
beds. , , . _ 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Sow  Peas  freely  now  of  the  Marrow  varieties  to  come 
into  use  in  Julv.  Huntingdonian  (a  good  type  of  Cham- 
pion of  England),  Duke  of  Albany,  Walker's  Perpetual 
Bearer,  Dr.  Maclean,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Telegraph  are  aU 
suitable  for  sowing  now.  In  porous  soils  sow  in  prepared 
trenches,  but  do  not  use  rank  manure  unless  the  manure 
is  buried  deep  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  young 
roots.  Isolate  the  rows  if  possible ; the  crop  will  be  so 
much  finer.  Plant  a few  rows  of  Dwarf  French  Beans  on 
the  earlv  border  ; it  is  quite  time  enough  yet  to  plant 
Scarlet  Runners,  unless  the  position  is  a sheltered  one, 
for  early  bearing.  The  runners  for  the  early  crop  may  be 
started ‘under  glass,  as  thev  transplant  well.  SowCardoons 
in  small  pots  for  the  first  crop;  in  a month’s  time  the 
seeds  may  be  planted  in  the  specially  prepared  trenches. 
Celery  trenches  for  a few  early  rows  may  be  prepared  now, 
and  Lettuce-plants  set  out  on  the  ridges.  Those  who 
raised  a few  Lettuce-plants  early  under  glass  will  find 
them  useful  for  setting  out  now,  as  the  autumn-sewn 
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aula  have  in  many  inatanoeB  been  killed  by  the  loiitf 
nler.  It  is  quite  timo  now  to  complete  the  sowings  of 
int  er  Greens,  except  it  may  lie  a few  of  the  late  Broccoli, 
ant  out  the  remainder  of  the  Cauliflowers  from  frames 
which  have  been  raised  under  (flasn.  Cauliflowers  re- 
lire very  liberal  treatment  in  the  way  of  manure,  but  it 
lould  be  well  decomposed.  All  kinds  of  Greens  are  very 
aroe,  and  Broccoli  are  few  and  far  between  -in  the  eastern 
unities,  at  any  rate— hence  the  importance  of  doing 
l erv thing  possible  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the  spring 
abbages,  which  are  still  backward  in  many  places.  Stir 
lie  soil  frequently,  and  help  with  stimulants. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

There  is  still  time  to  shift  on  small  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
ininnis  of  sorts,  Calceolarias,  Petunias,  and  others  into 
inch  or  8-inch  pots  for  furnishing  window-boxes,  &c.,  in 
une  ; but,  for  early  flowering  at  least,  it  should  have  been 
one  a month  ago,  "so  that  a display  may  be  made  directly 
is  safe  for  well-hardened  plants  to  go  outside,  which  is 
■ldom  before  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  May.  Once 
lore  let  me  recommend  the  plan  of  growing  all  outside 
indow-plants  in  pots,  and  filling  the  boxes  with  Uocoa- 
ut-llbre  or  spent  Hops  in  which  to  plunge  them.  Espe- 
ally  where  there  is  a greenhouse  to  fall  back  upon  for 
■esh  supplies,  this  is  far  better  than  planting  them  out  in 
he  ordinary  way.  The  only  disadvantage  is  that  rather 
lore  care  and  labour  in  watering  is  required  ; but  beyond 
his  the  advantages  are  all  on  the  other  side.  The  less 
re-heat  forward  plants  for  all  such  purposes  get  now  the 
etter,  and  they  ought  to  be  freely  ventilated  on  all  fine 
ays,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  change.  As  such  will 
o'w  be  getting  to  some  extent  pot-bound  and  coming  into 
ower,  a little  weak  liquid-manure  should  be  given  to 
laintain  the  vigour,  but  do  not  overdo  it  yet.  In  very 
Iinoky  neighbourhoods  the  dwarf  Tropaeolums,  such  as 
.ing  Theodore,  &c.,  are  very  useful,  flowering  more 
■eely  than  almost  anything  else.  Sow  three  seeds  round 


fruits  are  cut  as  soon  as  large  enough  for  use.  They  will 
keep  some  days  when  out  if  the  ends  are  placed  in  a cool 
fruit-room,  booked  over  AppleH  and  Bears  in  the  fruit- 
room.  Wellington,  Norfolk  Beau  fin,  Cockle  Pippin,  bord 
Burghley,  bane’s  Prince  Albert,  and  Betty  Geeson  (a  first- 
rale  cooking  Apple)  are  still  in  good  condition.  Tied  down 
young  wood  in  a late  Peach-house,  and  thinned  the  fruit 
where  too  thick.  Watered  borders,  special  attention 
being  given  along  the  sides  of  the  house  near  the  hot- 
water  pipes.  Planted  more  Marrow  Peas,  also  Dwarf 
French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners.  • Sowed  Spinach  be- 
tween rows  of  Peas.  Prepared  trenches  for  early  Celery, 
and  set  out  Paris  Cos  bettuce  along  the  tops  of  the  ridges. 
Earthed  up  Cauliflowers,  and  tied  a bit  of  matting  round 
Cabbages  turning  in.  Tied  up  bettuces  in  a frame  to 
blanch.  Sowed  more  Beet,  also  Chicory.  Earthed  up  and 
put.  sticks  to  Peas.  Made  a new  plantation  of  Globe  Arti- 
chokes. Dusted  a little  more  Tobacco-powder  among  the 
young  shoots  of  Peaches  on  walls.  Shifted  on  young 
Ferns,  Dracconas,  and  Palms.  Potted  young  plants  of 
Double  Petunias.  Rolled  walks  and  lawns  after  rain. 
Pricked  out  seedling  Pansies  raised  under  glass.  Sowed 
Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves,  and  various  hardy  perennials. 
Divided  a number  of  roots  of  Christmas  Roses  for  stock 
purposes.  Looked  over  last  year’s  budded  Briers  to  rub  off 
young  shoots  on  the  stem  of  the  stock.  Finished  pruning 
Tea  Roses  which  were  planted  rather  late.  Stirred  the 
soil  among  Pansies,  Carnations,  Pinks,  &c.,  and  applied  a 
mulch  of  rich  compost.  Mulched  bed  of  Ranunculi  now 
nicely  through  the  ground  after  stirring  the  soil.  Pre- 
pared sites  for  Dahlias  .by  working  in  some  old  turf  and 
manure.  Sowed  more  hardy  annuals  and  Sweet  Peas  for 
successional  blooming.  Made  a new  plantation  of  Aspara- 
gus to  raise  plants  for  forcing.  Pricked  off  seedling 
Begonias  ; the  plants  are  still  kept  in  a close  warm  pit. 
Potted  off  cuttings  of  various  stove  plants,  chiefly  of  a soft- 
wooded  character  intended  to  bloom  in  winter.  Thinned 
out  the  growth  of  climbers  in  the  conservatory.  Rearranged 
plants  and  watered  dry  spots  in  the  borders.  Moved 
plants  going  out  of  bloom  from  the  conservatory  to  cool- 


Primula  intermedia. 


the  sides  of  a 5-inch  pot,  at  equal  distances,  and  with 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  a little  liquid-manure  by-and- 
ibye,  they  will  bloom  profusely,  and  give  little  or  no 
trouble.  If  there  are  any  seedlings  already  up,  they  may 
be  dibbled  out  in  the  same  way,  and  will  be  so  much  the 
more  forward.  The  Annual  Chrysanthemums,  again, 
make  very  useful  and  free-flowering  pot-plants,  though, 
as  they  grow  taller  than  the  last,  they  are  more  suitable 
for  the  back  row.  Three  to  five  plants  of  the  C.  tiicolor 
varieties  may  be  pricked  out  into  a 5-inch  pot ; but  of  the 
pretty  (double)  coronarium  class  one  will  suffice,  and  this 
should  be  pricked  out  at  an  early  stage,  so  as  to  secure  a 
bushy  growth.  A few  pots  of  German  Stocks  and  dwarf 
Chrysanthemum-flowered  Asters  should  also  be  pricked  out 
in  the  same  way  now,  and  kept  for  the  present  in  a frame. 
These — the  last  especially — need  plenty  of  water  and 
| liquid-manure  during  the  whole  season  of  growth.  Finish 
'planting  out  hardy  herbaceous  subjects  of  all  kinds,  and 
keep  them  moist  at  the  root  subsequently.  The  Shrubby 
Calceolarias  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  position  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom  without  delay.  These  showy 
plants  are  all  but  hardy,  and  early  planting  and  deep,  rich 
I soil  are  the  best  antidotes  against  the  disease  or  collapse 
! from  which  they  suffer  so  much  in  dry,  hot  weather, 
especially  where  the  soil  is  light.  Thin  out  hardy  annuals 
well,  and  sow  more  seed  for  successional  blooming. 

B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  April  30th 
to  May  7th. 

Moved  bedding  and  other  plants  to  cold-frames  to 
harden  off  ; the  lights  are  drawn  off  during  the  day,  but 
as  the  weather  is  still  uncertain  a mat  is  thrown  over  at 
night.  Planted  another  pit  with  Melon  Hero  of  Lockinge. 
Tied  down  and  stopped  Cucumbers,  and  as  the  white  roots 
are  again  showing  through  on  the  surface  a further  light 
top-dressing  of  rich  compost  has  been  given.  Liquid- 
manure  is  given  freely  now  to  plants  in  bearing,  and  all 


house,  and  filled  up  with  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums,  &e.  Potted 
off  Balsams  for  early  blooming.  Sowed  more  Balsam-seed, 
also  feathery  Celosias  and  the  old-fashioned  Cockscomb. 
Put  in  more  cuttings  of  Alternantheras  and  Coleuses 
in  hot-bed.  The  cuttings  are  simply  dibbled  in  the  soil, 
2 inches  apart,  and  as  soon  as  rooted  they  will  be  hardened 
off  as  they  stand,  and  when  the  weather  is  suitable  in  June 
they  will  be  lifted  carefully  and  planted  in  the  beds. 
This  saves  much  time  in  potting  off,  and  I think  the  plants 
do  just  as  well.  This  class  of  stuff  must  be  planted  thickly, 
so  tnousands  are  required  to  make  any  show.  Looked 
over  early  Tomatoes  to  remove  side  shoots  and  to  thin  fruit, 
&c.  The  plants  are  very  strong  and  healthy,  thanks  to  a 
genial  warmth  and  and  a light,  clean  house.  Shifted  more 
Chrysanthemums  into  32-sized  pots.  The  plants  are  all  in 
cold-pits,  but  will  be  placed  outside  on  coal-ash  beds  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  settled.  The  lights  are  drawn  off 
in  the  day,  and  replaced  at  night ; but  the  unstopped 
plants  intended  to  produce  specimen  blooms  are  getting 
too  tall  for  the  position,  and  must  soon  be  placed  outside, 
but  well  hardened  plants  ought  to  be  safe  now — but  I 
should  not  like,  after  getting  thus  far,  to  have  the  points 
nipped  with  frost. 


461.— Sharpening  the  knives  of  a 
mowing  - machine. — All  the  best  lawn- 
mowers  are  self-sharpening.  I have  used  Green’s 
machines  for  many  years,  and  have  never  had  to 
sharpen  them.  Occasionally,  where  much  mow- 
ing has  to  be  done,  they  will  recpiire  to  be  done 
up  by  a skilled  mechanic,  and  probably  fitting 
with  new  brasses,  as  the  bearings  are  the  parts 
which  wear  out  most.  I find  it  best  to  send  the 
machine  to  the  makers  when  they  fail  to  do 
good  work  and  have  them  put  into  condition. 
It  is  a good  deal  cheaper  in  the  long  run. — 
E.  H. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

A FEW  GOOD  PRIMULAS. 

Primulas  are  essentially  outdoor  subjects,  and 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes  they  resent  culture 
under  glass,  more  or  less  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  locality,  and  its  proximity  to  large 
smoky  towns.  In  this  respect  the  other  members 
of  the  Primula  family  differ  widely  from  the 
florists’  Auricula,  which,  with  coddling  and 
other  attentions,  has  developed  into  an  exotic, 
requiring  the  shelter  of  a greenhouse  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  species  and  hybrids, 
which  have  considerably  increased  in  numbers 
since  the  conference  in  1886,  are  amongst  the 
very  finest  of  our  spring  rock  plants,  and  yet, 
with  a few  exceptions,  one  never  sees  them  grow- 
ing in  the  open  air.  Even  P.  dentieulata  flowers 
with  the  greatest  freedom  on  the  open  rockery 
when  the  thermometer  shows  10  degs.  of  frost. 
Although  this  species  thrives  with  the  roughest 
treatment,  and  may  be  hacked  about  with  a 
spade  to  almost  any  extent  when  replanting  in 
autumn,  I have  rarely  seen  even  moderately- 
sized  flower-heads.  It  seems  to  want  a loose, 
rich,  black  soil  in  a partially-shaded  and  moist 
spot.  In  such  I have  seen  self-sown  seedlings 
take  entire  possession  to  the  exclusion  of  native 
weeds.  P.  rosea  (figured  on  p.  1 10)  isanotherhardy 
and  very  charming  Primrose.  In  a peaty  bog  I 
have  always  seen  this  species  thrive  well,  seed- 
ing freely,  and  forming  quite  a colony  of 
seedlings,  with  almost  as  many  different  shades 
of  bright  rose-pink.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
most  accommodating  Primroses  I know,  growing 
and  flowering -freely  on  dry  as  well  as  on  damp 
soil,  in  shade  and  sunshine,  exposed  and  shel- 
tered. It  will  also  be  found  very  useful  for 
pots,  for  corridors,  &c. , simply  lifting  the  tufts 
and  potting  them,  planting  back  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  over.  Dr.  Aitchison  says  that 
wherever  P.  rosea  was  found  its  toes  were 
always  in  water.  P.  Clusiana,  in  the  London 
neighbourhood  at  any  rate,  is  not  easily  managed 
in  pots,  and  yet  when  planted  out  it  has  made 
one  of  the  prettiest  groups  I have  seen  this 
spring.  Imagine  a patch  a yard  in  diameter 
with 

Bright  rose-purple  flowers  in  such  pro- 
fusion as  almost  to  hide  the  foliage,  and  we  have 
in  reality  what  this  magnificent  species  has  been 
this  spring.  P.  Clusiana  may  either  be  divided 
or  raised  from  seed.  This  latter  plan  I prefer, 
as  it  gives  not  a few  very  interesting  and  pretty 
forms.  P.  Reidi,  from  wet  rocks  in  the  Hima- 
layas, is  just  coming  into  flower  in  a sheltered 
spot.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  of  the  most 
delicate  cream  and  with  a delightful  fragrance. 
It  thrives  in  a loose,  rich  vegetable  soil,  and 
should  be  planted  about  an  inch  or  so  under  the 
surface.  Seeds  which  are  freely  produced  should 
be  sown  directly  they  are  gathered.  P.  japonica, 
one  of  the  very  finest  of  this  genus,  is  not,  how- 
ever, nearly7  so  plentiful  in  gardens  as  it  ought 
to  be.  Once  fairly  established  and  left  alone,  it 
takes  good  care  of  itself,  seeding  about  every- 
where, and  soon  forming  large  colonies.  P. 
sikkimensis  is  evidently  a short-lived  plant,  and, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  quantities  of  seed 
sent  over,  one  of  the  commonest  on  the  Hima- 
layas. It  is  always  at  its  best  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  and,  although  plants  live  longer 
and  flower  well,  the  vigour  seems  gone,  and  this 
should  be  remedied  by  periodically  raising  a 
batch  of  seedlings,  which  give  little  trouble  if 
sown  in  a suitable  compost  in  the  open  border. 
A free,  rich,  peaty,  or  vegetable  soil  suits  it 
well,  and  shade  rather  than  too  much  sunlight. 
The  cortusoides  section  is  again  coming  into 
favour,  and  with  the  new  varieties  raised  both 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  will  be 
much  valued  for  the  rockery.  These  plants,  of 
which  there  are  a great  many  very  distinct 
varieties,  do  well  in  ordinary  soil  in  a sunny7 
spot,  and  flower  at  a time  when  they  are  both 
required  and  appreciated.  They  should  be 
occasionally  split  up  and  replanted  to  give 
renewed  vigour.  If  allowed  to  stand  too  long 
in  one  place  the  roots  mat  and  the  plants  become 
weak.  P.  pubescens,  vicosa,  Kitaibeliana, 
biflora,  Wettsteini,  intermedia  (figured  on  this 
page),  Wulfeniana,  ealycina,  alpina,  and  many 
others  will  be  found  to  give  better  results  in  the 
open  air  than  they  do  in  pots  or  pans.  I\. 

487.— Growing  Campanulas. —Cam- 

panula fragilis  is  a pretty  dwarf  Harebell  and 
quite  hardy  upon  rockwork  or  in  borders  of 
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warm,  light  soil,  which  are  well  drained  and 
moderately  dry  in  winter.  (J.  garganica  is 
absolutely,  and  in  no  need  of  frame  protection 
or  of  pot  culture.  It  is  somewhat  like  the 
lovely  Carpathian  Harebell,  but  dwarfer,  rarely 
attaining  to  more  than  (>  inches  in  height.  In 
a sunny  border  in  warm  soil  it  is  a pretty 
plant,  dense  dwarf  and  tufted,  covering 
itself  in  summer  with  purplish  flowers. 

If  the  plants  are  large  enough  “J.  H.”  might 
divide  them  into  several  pieces,  and  plant  them 
out  in  position  such  as  is  suggested,  and  in  all 
probability  they  will  quickly  regain  lost  health, 
grow  vigorously,  and  flower  abundantly.  They 
must  have  been  neglected  or  badly  treated  for 
the  leaves  to  wither  and  fall  off.  Although 
hardy  they  can  be  grown  well  in  cold-frames, 
and  make  charming  pot-plants  too. — A.  H. 

477.— Treatment  of  Megaseas.  — The 
fact  that  these  have  developed  long  stems  and 
do  not  flower  satisfactorily  proves  that  they 
have  been  left  alone  too  long,  instead  of  being 
lifted,  divided,  and  transplanted.  I find  that 
three  years  is  ample  time  for  the  plants  to  stand 
in  one  position  if  vigour  and  abundant  annual 
blooming  is  to  be  maintained.  Instead  of  cover- 
ing up  the  long  stems,  I would  advise  the  querist 
to  dig  up  the  whole  lot  and  make  a fresh 
plantation  elsewhere,  or  if  desired  upon  the 
same  spot  again  after  deeply  digging  and 
manuring  the  soil.  This  might  be  done  at  once, 
and  the  plants  would  then  recover,  and  grow 
and  flower  fairly  well  next  year.  They  may  be 
pulled  into  pieces  with  impunity,  and  if  the 
separated  portions  have  few  roots  it  does  not 
matter,  provided  they  have  a good  piece  of  the 
thick,  fleshy  stem.  This  in  planting  should  be 
entirely  buried,  and  it  will  sustain  life  and  put 
forth  roots  abundantly.  As  dry  weather  may 
follow  division  at  this  time,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  water  the  plants,  should  they  need  it,  before 
they  have  rooted  freely.— A.  H. 

473.— Growing  Blue  Cornflowers  — 
The  best  way  to  grow  the  Cornflowers  is  to  sow 
the  seeds  in  the  open  garden  in  small  patches,  but 
they  are  still  more  effective  in  masses.  If  the 
plants  are  poor  they  must  have  been  grown  in 
some  position  unfavourable  to  their  free  develop- 
ment. Cornflowers  are  not  very  particular  as 
regards  the  nature  of  the  soil  they  are  grown  in, 
but  it  is  better  not  to  transplant  them.  Seeds 
are  easily  obtained,  and  if  the  young  plants 
come  up  too  thickly  they  may  be  thinned  out. 
— J.  D.  E. 

Sow  the  seeds  in  the  border  outside  in  patches,  and 

thin  to  a foot  apart  when  only  3 inches  high.  My  beso 
plants  this  year  are  self-sown  ones  in  autumn,  having  stood 
exposed  all  the  winter,  thinning  them  out  to  a foot  apart 
early  in  March. — E.  H. 

409.  — Best  aspect  for  Violets.— 

Violets  should  be  frequently  transplanted, 
generally  transplant  half  my  stock  every  year 
for  open-air  gathering,  and  no  plants  are  left 
more  than  two  years  on  the  same  site.  I find  it 
a good  plan  to  have  them  in  different  aspects, 
except  the  north.  Plants  growing  on  the  east 
or  west  site  of  a wall  or  fence  invariably  flower 
early  and  well.  The  south  side  in  a warm 
season  is  too  hot,  and  involves  a good  deal  of 
labour  in  watering,  though  if  the  plants  can  be 
got  through  the  summer  without  an  attack  of 
red-spider,  they  always  flowrer  early  and  well. 
Violets  for  early  blooming  seem  to  require  a 
little  shelter ; they  always  do  well  alongside  a 
Thorn-hedge,  where  the  air  can  circulate  freely, 
and  yet  the  plants  are  still  sheltered.  April  is  the 
best  month  for  transplanting  Violets.  Let  the 
land  have  a dressing  of  old  manure. — E.  H. 

I grow  Violets  in  all  aspects  and 

positions,  on  the  south  side  of  a wall  and  on  its 
north  side,  and  find  they  do  well  in  either 
position.  Even  under  hedge-rows  and  thinly 
planted  shrubberies  they  grow  and  flower  freely. 
The  wild  plant  thrives,  grows,  and  flowers 
freely  in  various  positions.  It  is  better  to  make 
a fresh  plantation  of  them  annually  as  soon  as 
the  runners  can  be  obtained,  but  they  will  flower 
very  well  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  same 
place,  but,  of  course,  young  vigorous  plants 
produce  the  best  flowers. — J.  D.  E. 

The  correct  answer  to  this  question 

depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  soil.  In 
sandy,  well-drained  ground  a partially-shady 
position  is  the  best,  A border  facing  east, 
where  the  sun  leaves  it  about  the  middle  of  the 
day,  will  suit  admirably.  Even  then  in  a dry 
summer  it  is  necessary  to  damp  the  foliage  over 
in  the  evening  after  a hot  day,  or  red-spider  and 


thrips  will  attack  them.  In  a rich,  strong  soil 
the  aspect  is  not  of  so  much  consequence,  as  the 
roots  will  be  better  nourished,  and  therefore 
better  able  to  resist  any  deleterious  influence. 
To  get  good  flowers  they  should  be  trans- 
planted every  year  in  the  month  of  May, 
choosing  the  youngest  side  pieces  for  planting. 
They  must  either  have  a fresh  position  or  the 
old  bed  must  be  liberally  manured.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  the  plants  remain  undis- 
turbed in  the  same  bed  for  more  than  two  years. — 
J.  C.  C. 

465.— Christmas  Roses.— It  is  rather  late  for 
moving  Christmas  Hoses  ; still  it  may  be  safely  done  if  the 
plants  are  mulched  with  very  old  manure  or  leaf-mould 
and  watered  in  dry  weather.  Do  not  bury  the  crowns. — 
E.  H. 

481.— A neglected  garden.— Seeing 

that  the  “ Grass  ” has  run  into  the  Box- 
edging you  had  better  take  up  the  latter, 
and,  after  carefully  laying  it  in  by  the  roots 
on  a shady  border,  give  the  walks  a good 
dressing  of  one  of  the  liquid  weed-killers  adver- 
tised in  Gardening.  If  you  use  the  weed- 
killer in  dry  weather  and  give  enough  to  reach 
the  roots  of  the  weeds,  it  will  certainly  kill 
them.  When  you  have  done  that  move  up  the 
soil  in  a line  where  the  edging  stood,  so  as  to 
expose  it  to  the  air,  and  repeat  the  stirring 
every  two  or  three  days.  After  a fortnight  has 
elapsed  you  may  plant  the  Box-edging  again.  It 


means  of  baits  formed  of  skins  of  Turnips, 
Carrots,  or  Potatoes  buried  in  the  ground  near 
the  plants.  A small  wooden  skewer  should  be 
stuck  into  each  bait,  so  that  it  may  be  more 
easily  found.  These  baits  should  be  examined 
every  morning.  Pieces  of  oil-cake  make  useful 
baits.  As  to  what  the  white  insects  are,  I cannot 
even  hazard  a guess  without  seeing  them.  If 
you  will  send  some  to  the  Editor,  I will  gladly 
tell  you  what  I can  about  them.  If  you  send, 
enclose  some  of  the  worms  also,  so  that  I can 
make  sure  what  they  are. — G.  S.  S. 


479.— Violets  for  winter  blooming  — 

The  best  of  all  Violets  for  giving  a profusion  of 
flowers  from  early  October  to  March  is  the 
double  blue  variety  Marie  Louise.  If  a white 
sort  is  required  Comte  de  Brazza  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, but  it  does  not  flower  freely  until 
February  and  March,  as  a rule.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary  to  have  extensive  glass  accommodation 
to  produce  a quantity  of  Violet  blooms  during 
the  winter.  An  ordinary  cold  frame  is  sufficient. 
Neither  is  it  wise  to  provide  heat  at  all,  either 
under  the  plants  or  above  them.  They  succeed 
much  better  in  the  cool  atmosphere  of  a frame, 
but,  of  course,  the  frost  must  be  kept  from  the 
plants,  which  is  easily  done  by  covering  the 
glass  with  mats  and  lining  the  outside  of  the 
frame  with  long  strawy  manure  or  leaves.  The 


Primula  rosea.  (See  page  109). 


will,  however,  require  a good  watering  directly 
after  planting,  and  every  third  day  afterwards, 
if  the  weather  is  dry,  for  a month  at  least. — 
J.  C.  C. 

The  roots  of  the  Couch  Grass  must  be  forked  out 

and  burnt,  and  the  ashes  spread  over  the  land.  It  will 
probably  take  as  long  to  get  the  roots  of  the  Grass  out  of 
the  Box-edging  as  it  would  to  take  up  the  Box.  Free  the 
plants  from  the  Couch  Grass  and  replant.  I should  take 
up  the  Box,  fork  out  the  Grass,  make  up  the  edgings,  pull 
the  Box  to  pieces,  and  replant.— E.  H. 

486.— Plants  for  a narrow  border.— Prop  in  a 
few  roots  of  Perennial  Sunflowers,  Pyrethrums,  Pentste- 
mons,  Antirrhinums,  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Anchusa  italics,  and  Wallflowers.— E.  II. 

489.— Marks  on  a lawn-tennis  court. 

— According  to  the  information  given  in  the 


main  point  to  observe  in  successful  Violet  cul- 
ture is  to  prepare  the  plants  thoroughly  well 
during  the  previous  summer.  Any  open  piece 
of  ground  will  suffice  for  them  during  that  stage 
of  their  existence.  Soil  which  is  inclined  to  be 
sandy  will  grow  the  best  Violets,  but  that  which 
is  heavy  and  retentive  can  be  improved  by  deep 
digging  and  adding  to  it  a quantity  of  decayed 
leaves,  sand,  and  road-grit.  Manure  ought  not  to 
be  used  in  quantity  ; a little,  however,  might  be 
dug  in  during  the  autumn  if  the  ground  is  poor. 
I prefer,  though,  to  dig  deeply  at  that  time, 
leaving  the  soil  rough  for  the  winter  frosts  to 
pulverise  it,  and  toward  the  end  of  April  fork 
it  over  before  putting  in  the  plants.  Chop  out  a 


inquiry  the  marks  alluded  to  resemble  somewhat  trench  6 inches  deep,  scatter  some  of  the  ingre 
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the  “ fairy  rings  ” we  are  all  so  familiar  with  in 
pasture  fields  ; yet  they  differ  in  the  fact  that 
the  form  is  oval,  and  that  coarse  Grass  appears 
to  follow  each  succeeding  extension  for  one  year 
and  then  resumes  its  normal  condition.  I can 
only  suggest  that  the  ring  is  formed  by  some 
fungoid  growth  in  the  soil,  which  every  year 
extends.  The  only  likely  remedy  of  getting  rid 
of  the  curse  is  to  thoroughly  soak  the  ground 
with  strong  lime  water.— J.  C.  C. 

483.—  Insects  at  the  roots  of  plants. 
—1  suppose  by  the  description  given  that  the 
hard,  orange-coloured  grubs  are  wireworms. 
If  so,  the  only  practical  way  of  destroying  them 
when  they  are  in  the  soil  is  to  trap  them  by 


dients  named  above  along  the  bottom,  put  in 
the  plants,  and  cover  their  roots  with  the  same 
material.  If  the  same  plot  of  ground  is  used 
continually  for  the  summer  quarters  of  the 
Violets,  it  will  in  time  be  much  improved  for 
the  purpose.  If  the  land  is  sandy,  all  that  is 
required  is  to  dig  it  over,  adding  manure  as  re- 
quired, and  put  out  the  plants,  without  any 
other  preparation.  The  best  kind  of  plants  are 
those  which  are  obtained  from  the  old  roots 
after  flowering  during  the  winter.  These  are 
pulled  into  pieces  ; every  bit  with  a root  at- 
tached will  glow.  The  offsets  which  push  from 
the  base  of  the  plants  in  the  frame  make  the 
best  plants  for  next  season’s  flowering.  They 
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are  more  vigorous  than  tho  older  roots  which 
have  done  duty  the  same  season  ; but  if  tho 
stock  is  at  all  limited,  all  rooted  pieces  may  bo 
employed.  Rows  10  inches  apart  and  the  plants 
the  same  is  a good  distance  to  plant.  Space  is 
given  then  for  stirring  the  soil  during  the  sum- 
mer and  getting  among  the  plants  for  the  re- 
moval of  runners.  All  these  must  be  kept  clear 
of  the  plants  while  they  are  growing  out-of- 
doors,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  energy  of  the 
plant  into  the  crowns  which  form  on  the  slips 
put  out.  If  the  weather  be  dry  at  first,  shade 
the  plants  from  hot  sun  with  evergreen  boughs 
thrust  in  the  soil  among  the  plants  and  supply 
them  freely  with  water.  Indeed,  when  estab- 
lished abundance  of  water  is  necessary,  either 
naturally  or  artificially,  or  the  leaves  will  soon 
be  infested  with  red-spider,  which  is  partial  to 
them  and  which  is  generally  the  result  of  dry- 
ness at  the  roots.  About  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber is  a good  time  to  put  the  plants  in  the  frame 
for  winter  flowering. — S.  P. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

EARLY  DWARF  PEAS. 

During  the  past  few  years  dwarf  Peas  have  not 
only  been  greatly  improved,  but  are  now  so 
popular,  especially  among  the  owners  of  gardens 
of  limited  area,  that  they  bid  fair  to  drive  the 
tall  ones  almost  out  of  cultivation  ; for  the 
produce  is  not  only  as  good  as  that  of  the  tall 
kinds,  but  a very  much  larger  cpiantity  can  be 
grown  without  shading  other  crops,  and  without 
that  expensive  item  in  kitchen  gardens — viz., 
Pea-sticks,  or  supports  of  any  kind,  as  these 
really  dwarf  sorts  need  nothing  in  that  way  at 
all,  and  may  be  sown  in  rows  about  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  will  produce  for  the  space 
occupied  excellent  returns.  There  are  now 
several  varieties  of  dwarf  Peas,  but  the  kinds 
with  large  pods  and  wrinkled  Peas  are  the 
ones  that  find  most  favour  ; the  demand  for 
American  Wonder  increases  every  year — it  is 
indeed  a splendid  variety.  Beck’s  Gem,  or  Tom 
Thumb,  is  one  of  the  oldest'  of  the  dwarf  kinds, 
and  has  done  good  service  in  the  past.  Little 
Gem,  another  early  dwarf  wrinkled  sort,  is  a fine 
Pea  for  small  gardens.  William  Hurst  is 
probably  the  leading  dwarf  Pea  of  the  future,  and 
although  the  price  of  the  seed  is  at  present 
rather  high  it  well  repays  the  extra  outlay.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  grows  for  market,  procured 
seed  of  this  kind  when  it  was  a good  deal  higher 
in  price  than  at  present,  and  dibbled  the  same 
!in  singly  in  lines  1,V  feet  apart,  in  good  soil,  in 
an  open  sunny  position,  and  the  crop  he  had 
was  enormous,  as  the  haulm  kept  branching  out 
from  the  base,  and  produced  a long  succession  of 
the  very  finest  wrinkled  Peas  at  a time  when 
they  were  realising  a high  price  in  the  market. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 


482. — Syringing  Tomatoes.  — Tomatoes 
in  a young  state  will  bear  syringing  ; but  after 
the  blossoms  begin  to  expand  I never  syringe  ; 
the  flowers  set  better  without.  There  must  be 
a certain  amount  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere 
for  healthy  growth,  but  Tomatoes  will  do  with 
less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  than  most 
things.  If  the  roots  are  well  cared  for  the 
syringe  may  be  laid  aside.  Too  much  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  will  probably  bring  on  disease. 
— E.  IT. 

This  depends  altogether  on  circum- 
stances. As  a rule,  these  plants  enjoy  a 
moderately  dry  atmosphere,  but  in  very  hot,  dry 
weather  many  of  the  blooms  will  drop  unless 
the  syringe  is  used  among  the  plants  twice  a day. 
Also  after  planting  them  out  I sprinkle  them 
overhead  frequently  to  keep  them  up  and 
encourage  growth.  The  blossoms  of  very  early 
plants  must  be  artificially  fertilised.  Plants  in 
pots  require  a lot  of  water  and  liquid-manure  at 
the  root. — B.  C.  R. 

r-  No  ; it  is  not  good  practice  to  syringe 

Tomatoes  at  this  time  of  year,  when  they  are 
showing  fruit,  or,  for  that  matter,  at  any  other 
time,  as  they  do  best  in  a rather  dry  atmosphere. 
To  secure  this  condition  it  is  advisable  to  give  a 
little  fire-heat  in  wet  or  damp  weather  up  to 
the  middle  of  June.  I,  however,  do  not  find 
Tomatoes  pay  for  much  extra  firing.  In  a small 
house,  which  I am  now  growing  them  in  for  the 
first  crop,  I do  not  intend  to  use  any  more  fire- 
heat  after  this  date  (April  20th),  but  on  cold, 


damp  days  I shall  light  a petroleum  lamp  for  a 
few  hours  to  assist  in  maintaining  a dry  atmos- 
phere in  tho  house.  1 am  afraid  you  will  find 
10-inch  pots  rather  small  to  fruit  them  in.  Willi 
liberal  and  regular  feeding  with  liquid-manure 
as  soon  as  a few  fruits  begin  to  swell  you  will 
get  a nice  quantity  ; but  you  would  get  more  if 
the  plants  had  more  root-room,  and  they  would 
want  less  attention  in  watering.  If  you  can 
make  up  a bed  of  soil  to  stand  the  pots  on  and 
allow  the  roots  to  find  their  way  through  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  you  would  get 
much  better  results. — J.  C.  C. 


GOOD  POTATOES. 

Complaints  of  the  inferior  quality  of  many 
Potatoes  during  the  past  winter  have  been  so 
common  that  I hope  a few  words  on  the  way  to 
grow  good,  sound,  eatable  tubers,  that  keep 
and  cook  well  and  come  to  the  table  floury  and 
white,  may  be  acceptable  to  many.  Last  year 
was  probably  the  worst  Potato  season  ever  ex- 
perienced, or  one  of  them.  Many  had  half  or 
more  of  their  total  crop  diseased,  while  quantities 
more  went  bad  after  being  lifted,  and  hundreds 
of  acres  could  not  be  dug  up  at  all,  or  were  not 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  doing  so. 
Yet  so  vast  was  the  area  planted  with  this  all- 
important  root,  that,  in  spite  of  all,  the  supply 
is  fully  equal  to  the  demand,  and,  so  far,  jn'ices 
have  not  risen  appreciably  anywhere.  The 
ground  with  which  I have  to  deal  is  heavy, 
damp,  and  cold  in  the  extreme,  consisting 


almost  entirely  of  stiff,  yellow  clay,  and  poor  as 
well — about  the  worst  stuff  possible  for  Potatoes, 
in  fact — yet  I managed  to  raise,  on  the  whole, 
a very  fair  crop  of  tubers,  of  which  the  quality 
was  unusually  good,  with  very  little  disease, 
while  the  loss  since  lifting  has  been  almost  nil, 
showing  that  the  roots  were  thoroughly  sound. 
Had  certain  varieties  only  been  planted,  the  total 
result  would  have  been  much  better,  but  some 
ten  or  twelve  kinds  were  employed,  with  a view 
to*  experiments,  and  those  that  failed  in  part,  of 
course,  brought  down  the  average.  Very  little 
stable  or  farmyard-manure  was  used,  the  chief 
dependence  being  placed  upon  artificials,  prin- 
cipally superphosphate  of  lime,  with  a little 
sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a top-dressing.  But  I 
attribute  the  successful  result  chiefly  to  the 
liberal  use  of  soil  and  clay  burnt  in  the  rough — 
a kind  of  “ballast,”  in  fact.  This  was  laid  in 
the  drills  to  the  depth  of  2 inches  or  3 inches, 
and  the  sets  placed  on  it,  while  in  some  cases 
the  latter  were  covered  with  the  same  material 
as  well,  and  wherever  this  was  used  most  freely 
the  more  abundant,  clean,  and  sound  were  the 
roots  when  lifted.  On  part  of  the  ground  a very 
little  rather  littery  farmyard-manure  was  laid 
over  the  sets  in  the  usual  way,  and  here  not 
only  was  the  haulm  evidently  stronger  and  more 
robust,  but  the  crop  was  more  abundant  also. 
The  ground  was,  however,  decidedly  poor  to 
commence  with,  having  had  no  manure  to  speak 
of  for  several  years.  The 

Superphosphate  was  applied  throughout,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a few  rows  where  guano  was 


used  instead  ; it  was  dusted  in  the  furrows  when 
planting  at  the  rate  of  about  4 ewt.  per  acre, 
and  just  before  earthing-up  a light  sprinkling  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  was  also  dusted  between  the 
rows.  1 kept  the  fork  at  work  in  between  the 
latter  whenever  tho  state  of  tho  ground  per- 
mitted its  use.  Now,  as  regards  the  result  of 
the  different  varieties.  Magnum  Bonum  did, 
on  the  whole,  decidedly  the  best  of  all,  produc- 
ing a heavy  yield — at  the  rate  of  about  12  tons 
per  acre — of  sound  tubers  of  excellent  quality, 
with  scarcely  any  disease  or  loss  since.  Satis- 
faction (Sutton's)  also  turned  out  well,  not  more 
than  5 per  cent,  being  diseased,  and  giving  a 
heavy  yield  of  very  even  tubors  of  splendid 
quality  that  have  kept  remarkably  well.  This 
is  the  handsomest  Potato  in  cultivation,  and  the 
flavour  fully  equals  its  appearance,  while  it  is 
fit  to  dig  a month  earlier  than  Magnum  Bonum. 
The  new  White  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  a capital 
Potato,  and  did  well  on  this  heavy  land.  The 
quality  is  excellent,  and  the  roots  are  sound  and 
keep  well,  though  the  haulm  took  the  disease 
rather  early.  Reading  Giant  gave  a very 
abundant  yield,  with  a comparatively  small 
proportion  of  disease.  The  Bruce  much  re- 
sembles Magnum  Bonum,  though  the  tubers  are 
longer  in  shape,  but  as  it  did  not  produce  more 
than  a third  the  crop  of  the  last  it  will  not  be 
grown  again.  Imperator  was  the  worst  of  all, 
being  a very  light  crop  and  more  than  half 
diseased.  It  evidently  does  not  suit  this  ground. 
Veitch’s  Ashleaf  was  a good  crop,  but  became 
badly  diseased  when  the  wet  weather  set  in. 


Sharpe’s  Victor  is  very  early  and  good  in  every 
way.  For  heavy  land  my  choice  is  the  first 
three  or  four,  and  the  last  one,  as  given.  I 
must  also  here  speak  favourably  of  the  Kidney 
Potato  Snowdrop  (here  figured),  an  excellent 
and  prolific  second  early  sort.  B.  C.  R. 


490.— Carnations  from  seed.— I find 
seedling  Carnations  very  hardy  ; nothing  seems 
to  hurt  them.  I sow  early  in  April — sometimes 
earlier — thinly  in  pots  or  pans.  The  seedlings 
for  the  most  part  are  hardened  off  by  May,  and 
out  in  good  land  in  rows  a foot  apart,  and  pricked 
6 inches  between  the  plants  in  the  row.  In  this 
position  they  stand  till  they  flower  ; the  singles 
and  other  inferior  flowers  being  weeded  out  as 
soon  as  their  true  character  is  perceived.  Several 
hundreds  are  grown  in  pots  for  early  blooming 
under  glass  ; these  are  not  planted  out,  but  are 
pricked  off  and  grown  through  the  summer  in 
pots,  usually  in  those  known  as  32’s  or  6 inches 
in  diameter  ; and  are  kept  in  a cold  frame  till 
Christmas,  they  are  then  moved  into  a green- 
house where  there  is  a little  warmth,  and  are 
kept  near  the  glass.  In  this  house  they  begin 
to  flower  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  con- 
tinue in  bloom  till  the  end  of  June,  and  are 
useful  for  producing  a lot  of  flowers  for  cutting. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  sow  in  heat,  as  they  will 
grow  sown  thinly  in  light  sandy  soil  in  a cold 
frame,  but  they  come  earlier  and  get  stronger 
if  a little  heat  is  given. — E.  H. 

The  seeds  of  Carnations  should  be  sown 

in  pots  or  pans  in  fine  soil  about  the  end  of 


Potato  “ Snowdrop.”  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Blake,  Bedford. 
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March.  When  the  seed-leaves  are  fully  grown 
prick  out  the  plants  in  boxes  about  3 inches 
apart.  When  they  are  well  established  and 
inured  to  tho  open  air  plant  them  at  once  in  the 
open  garden  in  deep,  rich,  well-manured  ground. 
They  will  form  good  strong  plants  by  the  end  of 
the  season  ; and  if  planted  out  about  1.5  inches 
asunder  where  they  are  to  flower  they  will  defy 
the  winter,  and  produce  flowers  the  following 
season  100  or  more  blooms  on  each  plant.- — 
J.  D.  E. 


FRUIT 

RUST  ON  GRAPES. 

This  is  caused  in  many  ways,  and  unless  the 
drastic  remedy  of  cutting  away  large  numbers 
of  the  aflected  berries  be  followed  out,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  it ; indeed,  in  many  in- 
stances it  affects  the  whole  bunch.  I have  seen 
this  occur  very  often  in  old-fashioned  flue- 
heated  houses,  as  the  sulphurous  fumes  have 
escaped  through  the  crevices  of  the  flue,  thus 
causing  the  injury.  In  houses  heated  with  hot 
water  this  should  not  be,  unless  the  pipes  are 
covered  with  sulphur  before  the  skin  of  the 
Grapes  is  sufficiently  hardened  to  resist  the 
fumes.  It  is  surprising  what  a small  amount  of 
sulphur  injures  the  berries  in  their  early  growth. 
I have  seen  sulphur  used  with  great  advantage 
for  red-spider  by  those  who  understand  its 
danger,  but  it  is  not  safe  for  anyone  to  use  it  in- 
discriminately. Hot-water  pipes  are  mostly 
placed  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible  ; at  any 
rate,  they  are  frequently  covered  with  staging, 
or  made  use  of  in  some  way,  and  it  often  occurs 
that  these  pipes  are  thickly  coated  with  sulphur, 
and  this  is  left  on  until  that  on  the  top  side  is 
nearly  washed  away.  In  some  cases  tne  under 
part  of  the  pipes  retains  the  sulphur  dressing, 
and  is  often  the  cause  of  rust,  as  the  pipes  are 
kept  warm  for  the  Vines  in  bloom,  and  just  as 
the  berries  set  the  sulphur  does  the  injury,  not 
being  thought  of.  It  will  no  doubt  be  said  that 
anyone  can  readily  tell  if  there  are  fumes  of 
sulphur,  but  such  is  not  always  the  case,  as  often 
the  quantity  left  is  so  small.  The  pipes  in 
man}7  vineries  are  often  planted  yearly,  and 
when  this  is  done  it  is  of  great  advantage,  as  it 
removes  all  dirt  and  insects  lurking  in  crevices, 
and  presents  a neat  appearance,  besides  remov- 
ing all  tiaces  of  sulphur.  I use  a black  varnish 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  answers  well.  I have 
seen  rust  caused  by  the  fumes  from  coke  being 
driven  into  the  house  through  an  open  light  ; 
also  by  the  stokehole  being  placed  close  to  a 
vinery  door,  so  that  when  the  fire  has  been 
stripped  the  sulphur  fumes  have  caused  much 
injury.  As  is  well  known,  rust  is  most  common 
in  early  houses  where  a great  amount  of  heat  is 
applied.  Draughts  are  also  bad,  and  at  times 
cause  the  mischief.  Rubbing  the  berries  in  any 
way  also  causes  it,  even  if  slightly  touched  by 
the  hair  when  the  berries  are  young  and  tender. 
Handling  the  bunches,  too,  in  thinning  is  often 
the  cause  of  injury,  the  greatest  care  at  that 
stage  being  required  ; careful  airing  is  also 
necessary.  Another  matter  worth  attention, 
especially  with  young  beginners,  is  the  careful 
use  of  the  syringe  at  this  time,  as  if  the  water 
is  applied  with  force  it  causes  rust  when  the 
bunches  are  set,  and  before  the  skin  is  suffi- 
ciently hardened  to  resist  it.  G. 


COLOUR  IN  APPLES. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  certain  districts  of 
1 ngland  enjoy  special  favour  in  the  production 
of  colour  on  Apples,  and  although  we  know  that 
colour  of  skin  by  no  means  signifies  quality  of 
flesh  or  flavour,  yet  colour  is  a very  important 
marketable  commodity,  and  may  well  be  sought 
for  if  possible.  The  districts  of  England  where 
the  samples  of  highest  colour  are  generally 
found  seem  to  be  Kent  and  Sussex  and  the 
western  counties  of  Devonshire,  Somerset, 
(done'ester,  and  Hereford.  Perhaps  some  others 
could  put  in  an  equally  good  claim,  and  it  may 
be  that,  so  far  as  the  western  counties  are  con- 
cerned, colour  is  found  so  largely  naturally  in 
the  numerous  cider  varieties  grown,  that  we 
have  got  to  attribute  to  the  west  colour  pro- 
ductiveness on  ordinary  edible  Apples  beyond 
its  deserts.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  colour 
is  a product  of  warmth  allied  to  ample  light  and 
sunshine.  So  far,  that  is  less  obtainable  near 
the  metropolis  or  northward  than  south  or  west. 
That  fact  seems  specially  to  indicate  the  south 


and  west,  therefore,  as  being  the  best  or,  at 
least,  most  probably  successful  districts  for 
market  Apple  culture.  Soil,  too,  seems  to  have 
very  much  to  do  with  colour  production,  and 
both  chalk  and  gravel  share  the  honours, 
although  it  would  seem  as  if  chalk,  cool  as  it 
may  be  to  the  roots,  yet  gives  the  best  results. 
Trade  growers,  as  a rule,  in  setting  up  their 
show  samples  of  Apples  rarely  give  information 
as  to  the  sort  of  trees  producing  them,  or  anything 
as  to  soil  and  general  treatment.  Many  gar- 
deners have 

Antipathy  to  colour  of  a specially  rich  kind 
in  Apples,  because  held  to  be  the  natural  ally  to 
indifferent  quality.  That  seems  to  be  taking  an 
extreme  view  of  the  case.  Where  soil  and 
climate  will  really  produce  brilliant  colour,  as 
sometimes  seen,  for  instance,  on  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  such 
colour  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  quality. 
The  prejudice  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  very  deeply-coloured  varieties 
are  of  indifferent  flavour  ; hence  the  common  con- 
demnation of  colour  in  Apples.  But  whilst  it  is 
evident  that  soil  and  climate  are  great  colour 
factors,  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  fairly 
good  varieties  colour  pretty  well  generally,  and 
with  remarkable  beauty.  Specially  there  is  the 
Duchess’s  Favourite,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Mere 
de  Manage,  Baumann’s  Red  Reinette,  and  many 
others  which  colourso  well  generally.  Inattempt- 
ing  to  counteract  American  competition  in 
Apples,  it  is  very  evident  that  we  must  not  hope 
to  succeed  with  many  of  our  green,  brown,  or 
pale-coloured  sorts.  Colour  is  a market  require- 
ment, and  one  which  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 
Not  only,  therefore,  should  good,  natural  colour- 
ing sorts  be  sought  for,  but  also  we  should  have 
our  chief  Apple-producing  districts  in  those 
counties  where  warmth  and  soil  greatly  assist 
in  colour  production.  For  all  the  ordinary  re- 
quirements of  the  market  up  to  November  we 
have  plenty  of  early  kinds  which  can  hardly  be 
improved  upon.  Then  outside  competition  begins 
about  that  month,  and  therefore  we  want  in 
coloured  sorts  not  only  good  eating  varieties,  but 
good  keeping  ones.  B. 


480.— Ribston  Pippin  Apple.— There  is 
no  more  reliable  bearing  Apple  than  the 
Ribston  Pippin.  Therefore,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  tree  is  growing  must  be  at  fault  in 
some  way.  In  all  probability  the  blossoms  are 
injured  by  spring  frost  or  rough  wind.  If  the 
tree  is  in  an  exposed  place,  I advise  you  to  take 
it  up  in  the  autumn  and  replant  it  in  a more 
sheltered  place.  If  you  think  the  head  of  the 
tree  is  too  large  to  move  with  safety,  reduce  the 
branches  to  naif  their  length  before  moving. 
The  better  plan,  however,  would  be  to  head  the 
branches  back  one  autumn  and  transplant  the 
next. — J.  C.  C. 

464.  —Espalier  fruit-trees.  — The  in- 
formation sent  is  not  very  clear,  as  you  do  not 
make  it  plain  whether  the  trees  are  to  be  trained 
to  the  fence  or  grown  in  espalier  form  against 
it,  but  separate  from  it.  If  the  branches  can  be 
secured  to  the  fence  fan-trained  trees  would  be 
best.  In  that  case  Morello  Cherries  would  do 
admirably,  as  would  also  such  Plums  as  Early 
Prolific  and  Victoria.  The  two  last-mentioned 
fruits  would  also  do  in  espalier  form  fairly  well, 
and  you  might  include  Lord  Suifield  Apple. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Vlant  Morello  Cherries,  cook  Ini;  Plums,  and  Red  and 

Whits  Currants.  All  the  above  will  suoceed.  I have  had 
splendid  orops  of  Victoria  Plums  on  the  north  side  of  a 
similar  fence  ; also  Morello  Cherries. — E.  H. 

462.— Tan  for  Melons  and  Cucum- 
bers— If  short  of  good  fresh  manure  you  may 
use  tan  for  fermenting  purposes  if  you  wish  ; 
but  manure  alone,  when  well  prepared,  is  the 
best,  as  the  heat  is  more  lasting.  If  you  decide 
to  use  the  Tan  do  not  let  the  quantity  exceed 
one  third,  and  if  it  is  quite  fresh  have  it  laid  out 
thin  on  the  ground  for  a few  days  to  get  rid  of 
the  strong  fumes. — J.  C.  C. 

Tan  may  be  mixed  with  the  stable-manure  for  hot- 
beds, though  I should  prefer  all  manure.  Let  the  blending 
be  well  done,  as  Cucumbers  do  not  succeed  so  well  with 
the  roots  in  contact  with  tan.—  E.  H. 

468. —Planting  Gooseberries,  &c.— 

Gooseberries  should  not  be  less  than  5 feet  apart, 
and  on  very  good  land  6 inches.  More  space 
for  some  kinds  will  be  an  advantage.  Currants, 
Red  aud  White,  may  go  a little  closer,  but  not 
much.  Black  Currants  on  good  land  will  re- 
quire as  much  space  as  Gooseberries.  Plant 


Raspberries  18  inches  apart  for  training  on  wires, 
and  the  rows  6 feet  apart.  For  stakes,  4 feet 
apart  in  the  rows  will  be  about  the  right  dis- 
tance.— E.  H. 


FORCED  PLANTS  AFTER  FLOWERING. 

When  plants  have  been  brought  on  in  heat  and 
are  kept  in  a warm  greenhouse  during  their 
flowering  period,  it  follows  as  a matter  of 
course,  if  they  are  turned  out-of-doors  and  ex- 
posed to  the  keen  winds  of  early  spring,  that 
the  freshly-expanded  foliage  will  be  destroyed, 
and  the  plants  greatly  injured  thereby.  Atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  this  waste  by  various 
writers  from  time  to  time,  more  especially  with 
regard  to  bulbous  plants,  which  are  imported 
principally  from  Holland  at  a considerable  ex- 
pense, and  after  the  first  flowering  are  discarded. 
True,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  attain  their 
previous  perfection  unless  grown  especially  for 
the  purpose.  Still,  if  hardened  off  gradually 
and  planted  out  in  spring  in  pots  where  they  can 
remain  undisturbed,  most  of  them  will  soon 
recruit  their  strength,  and  serve  to  beautify  the 
places  in  which  they  have  been  planted.  In 
this  way  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Scillas,  Crocuses, 
and  other  things  might  be  much  better  employed 
than  by  being  consigned  to  the  rubbish-heap 
when  their  beauty  is  over,  and  many  a cheerless 
spot  could  be  beautiful  at  little  or  no  expense. 
As  many  bulbs  are  forced  into  bloom  by  Christ- 
mas, or,  at  all  events,  during  the  first  month  of 
the  year,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  recruit  themselves, 
they  should  be  protected  till  the  severe  weather 
is  past.  A frame  where  they  will  have  plenty 
of  light  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.  Spine  as, 
too,  will  need  time  for  their  tender  Fern-like 
leaves  to  become  hardened  before  they  are 
planted  out,  and  the  plants  should  be  kept 
watered,  otherwise  they  will  soon  suffer,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  much  the 
same  may  be  said.  Indian  Azaleas  are  frequently 
returned  to  a cool  greenhouse  or  frame  directly 
their  flowering  season  is  over,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  for  some  time  previously 
been  in  a much  higher  temperature.  To  the 
various  hardy  shrubs  the  above  remarks  apply 
with  equal  force,  as  protection  from  frosts  and 
cutting  winds  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  recover  from  the  treatment  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  A common  error  is 
to  allow  them  to  become  too  dry  after  flowering. 
Of  course,  the  more  heat  the  various  plants  are 
subjected  to  to  induce  them  to  bloom,  so  much 
more  care  will  they  need  afterwards.  T. 


Streptosolen  Jameson!.— This  has  been 
described  as  a summer-blooming  plant,  but  it 
may  also  be  had  in  flower  much  earlier  in  the 
year  if  facilities  exist  for  its  culture,  and  the 
plants  are  grown  on  for  that  purpose.  It  is  an 
old  plant  in  gardens,  having  been  introduced 
about  forty  years  ago,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
lost  to  cultivation  for  some  time,  and  for  its 
reintroduction  we  are,  I believe,  indebted  to  Mr. 
Andre,  who  found  it  in  Ecuador  in  1882,  and 
having  been  successful  in  importing  it,  the  plant 
soon  became  popular.  It  forms  rather  a soft- 
growing,  freely-branched  shrub  with  small  ov»te 
leaves  and  broad  terminal  panicles  of  blossoms. 
The  flowers,  which  are  each  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  are  yellow  when  first  expanded,  but 
they  change  to  a deep-orange-red.  It  grows 
and  flowers  well  with  ordinary  treatment  in  the 
temperature  of  a warm  greenhouse.  This 
Streptosolen  is  of  very  easy  propagation  and 
culture,  for  in  the  spring  cuttings  will  strike 
root  in  a few  days.  Aphides  are  the  principal 
insect  pests  which  attack  the  plant,  and  they 
can  be  readily  kept  in  check  by  gentle  fumiga- 
tion. The  Streptosolen  in  question  is  by  some 
included  in  the  genus  Browallia,  one  member  of 
w'hich,  B.  elata,  makes  a pretty  little  pot  plant 
for  the  greenhouse,  and  flowers  during  the 
autumn  and  winter.  For  winter  blooming  the 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  soon  after  mid- 
summer and  sheltered  by  a frame.  As  soon  as 
the  young  plants  are  above  ground  plenty  of  air 
must  be  given,  the  object  being  then  to 
encourage  as  stout  and  sturdy  a growth  as  pos- 
sible. As  soon  as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  a 
little  liquid-manure  occasionally  will  be  of 
service,  and  in  order  to  maintain  a succession  of 
blooms  throughout  the  winter,  three  or  four  sow- 
ings should  be  made  at  intervals  of  about  a fort- 
night.— T. 
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TREES  & SHRUBS. 

THE  SAVIN  (JUNIPERUS  SABINA). 
Pew  of  the  small-growing  Conifers  are  more 
beautiful  and  useful  than  the  common  Savin  and 
its  forms,  but  particularly  that  one  known  popu- 
larly as  the  Tamarix -leaved  (J.  tamariscifolia). 
For  carpeting  the  ground,  planting  on  dry  hanks 
where  little  else  save  the  Furze  could  grow, 
along  the  margins  of  thick  shrubberies,  or 
beneath  the  not  too  dense  shade  of  our  half- 
standard park  trees,  the  Savins  are  amongst  the 
most  useful  of  dwarf-growing  coniferous  shrubs. 
A pretty  combination  is  afforded  in  the  interest- 
ing garden  at  Goddendene,  near  Bromley,  by 
the  free  use  of  the  Tamarix-leaved  Juniper  with 
herbaceous  plants,  fine  broad  masses  breaking 
up  the  beds  every  here  and  there,  and  lending 
quite  an  unusual  charm  to  that  class  of  garden- 
ing. But  to  see  this  same  Juniper  used  as  a 
lawn  plant  instead  of  Grass  is  certainly  remark- 
ably strange,  and  yet  that  it  can  be  so  used, 
everyone  who  has  been  privileged  to  see  that 
velvety  lawn  has  frankly  admitted.  The  plants 
were  inserted  when  hardly  a foot  in  spread  of 
shoots,  and  at  about  15  inches  apart,  the  most 
procumbent  in  a nursery  border  being  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  Great  care  and  attention  were 


at  all.  Although  usually  grown  against  a wall, 
it  will  make  a pretty  bush  in  all  but  the  most 
exposed  and  cold  situations.  The  rosette-like 
double  orange  flowers  are  exceedingly  effective 
at  this  season  hanging  from  every  slender  twig. 
The  commonest  kind  is  the  double  flowered,  and 
a major  or  large- flowered  form  is  even  finer  than 
the  type.  There  is,  however,  a single-flowered 
form  which  makes  a pretty  and  graceful  bush, 
but  it  is  rarely  met  with.  A variegated-leaved 
kind,  too,  is  pretty,  but  rather  tender.  In 
favoured  localities  the  Kerria  is  well  worth 
planting,  and  the  contrast  between  its  orange 
blooms  and  silvery  leaves  is  pretty  and  uncom- 
mon. It  is  sometimes  grown  as  a greenhouse 
plant  in  less  favoured  localities,  and,  grown  in 
this  way,  it  is  highly  ornamental. — A. 


GUELDER  ROSES  UNDER  GLASS. 

I have  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  the  Guelder 
Rose  will  not  force  or  bear  artificial  heat,  but 
it  depends  greatly  on  the  time  of  starting  the 
plants  and  how  much  warmth  they  are  subjected 
to,  as  I have  never  experienced  the  least  difficulty 
in  getting  them  to  flower  in  March  or  April  if 
brought  on  slowly.  I always  keep  them  in  pots 
and  plunge  them  in  the  open  as  soon  as  they  are 
turned  out  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory — 


If  any  sunshine  reaches  the  side  of  the  bam  in 
question,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  a 
Tropicolum  speciosum.  This  is  not  fond  of  sun- 
shine, but  needs  a very  little  to  do  well  ; it 
brings  a mass  of  bloom,  and  grows  in  the  same 
place  year  after  year,  only  needing  a yearly 
mulch  of  stable  manure  in  autumn.  Common 
Nasturtiums,  too,  would  bloom  a little  and  grow 
tall  if  sown  at  once  and  trained  up  the  barn, 
covering  it  quickly  with  some  green  before  the 
rest  grow  up. — I. 

Hardy  climbing  Roses  should  do  well, 

but  I presume  that  you  know  that  Ivy  would 
do  better  than  anything  else.  Climbing  Roses 
would,  however,  cover  the  building  sooner  than 
Ivy.  The  best  Roses  for  a north  aspect  are 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Williams’  Evergreen,  Felicite 
Perpetud,  ami  Dundee  Rambler.  In  such  a cold 
aspect  the  ground  should  be  deeply  dug  and 
heavily  manured  for  whatever  you  may  plant. 
If  you  plant  Roses  now  you  ought  to  get  the 
plants  established  in  pots. — J.  C.  C. 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations:  The  Savin  (Juniperus  Sabina).  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent 

V.  H.  McConnel,  Tan-y-bwlch,  North  Wales. 


by  Mr.  W. 

necessary  for  the  first  three  years,  so  that  all 
upward  shoots  were  either  cut  off'  entirely,  or 
where  a bare  space  appeared  near  at  hand, 
pegged  firmly  down.  A heavy  roller  was  passed 
over  the  ground  twice  a week,  pruning  and 
pegging  regularly  attended  to,  and  now  the 
lawn  is  as  level  as  could  well  be  desired  and  can 
be  walked  across  with  perfect  ease.  The  idea 
was  certainly  a novel  one,  but  that  it  had  been 
a decided  success  cannot  be  denied.  Growing 
alone  as  a garden  or  lawn  shrub  the  Savin  is  a 
plant  of  the  greatest  interest,  the  neat,  not  stiff 
habit  of  growth  and  peculiar  blue-grey  of  the 
shoots  being  so  uncommon  and  contrasting 
markedly  with  the  general  run  of  our  garden 
and  shrubbery  occupants.  The  mode  of  growth 
is  quite  decumbent,  while  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
ramify  and  jut  out  here  and  there  in  a most 
agreeable  manner.  A description  of  the  plant’s 
habit  is  quite  unnecessary,  it  being  truthfully 
depicted  in  the  annexed  illustration.  There  is 
variegated  form  of  sometimes  pleasing  appear- 
ance, but  in  some  specimens  the  variegation  is 
sickly  and  repulsive.  W. 


The  Jew’s  Mallow  (Kerria).— This 
pretty  old  shrub  is  commoner  in  cottage  gardens 
than  in  larger  ones,  and  whilst  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  fine  bushes  upon  the  walls  of 
cottages,  especially  in  the  home  counties,  one 
imay  go  into  many  large  gardens  and  not  see  it 


that  is,  provided  the  weather  is  favourable. 
Why  people  fail,  I think,  in  flowering  Guelder 
Roses  under  glass,  is  in  lifting  plants  and  starting 
them  at  once  instead  of  treating  them  in  the  way 
referred  to.  If  not  grown  in  pots,  they  ought  to 
be  dug  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  and  be 
potted  at  once,  so  as  to  give  them  a fair  chance 
to  root  before  they  are  called  on  to  start,  and 
then  thev  have  strength  to  push  forth  their 
buds.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  growing  them 
in  when  in  pots  is  a good  loam,  and  when  making 
their  young  shoots  they  should  have  liberal 
supplies  of  weak  liquid-manure.  Increase  of  the 
Guelder  may  be  effected  either  by  layers  or 
cuttings,  and  if  the  latter  mode  is  chosen  they 
should  be  put  in  early  in  autumn.  The  best 
wood  for  forming  the  cuttings  is  that  made 
during  the  summer,  and  about  8-inch  lengths 
are  the  best,  cut  so  as  to  have  a bud  at  bottom 
and  top,  and  inserted  6 inches  or  so  deep  in  the 
ground,  as  then  they  are  certain  to  root.  ~ 


D. 


419.— Creeper  for  a barn.  — The  best 
Creeper  for  such  a position  would  be  Ampelopsis 
Veitclii,  which  does  not  mind  a north  situation, 
and  though  it  does  not  flower,  the  magnificent 
effect  produced  in  autumn,  when  its  leaves  turn 
red,  is  equally  handsome.  Giant  Ivy  and  varie- 
gated Ivy  might  also  be  grown  in  such  a situa- 
tion, and  this,  being  evergreen,  will  look  well 
all  the  winter,  when  the  Ampelopsis  is  bare. 


472.— Paraffin-oil  and  plants.— It  is  not 

safe  to  use  pure  paraffin-oil  for  plants  ; a wine- 
glassful  of  oil  in  a gallon  of  water  will  be  strong 
enough  for  syringing  purposes  upon  plants  in  the 
midst  of  growth.  It  may  be  used  stronger  upon 
old  fruit-trees  when  leafless,  or 
to  destroy  eggs  of  insects  upon 
Plums  or  other  fruits  before 
the  buds  begin  to  move.  Mice 
or  birds  will  not  touch  seeds 
which  have  been  dressed  with 
paraffin  - oil,  but  the  seeds 
should  not  be  soaked  in  oil,  as 
is  sometimes  recommended. 
The  result  will  be  safer  and 
quite  as  effective  if  the  seeds 
are  dressed  with  oil  without 
immersion. — E.  H. 

There  is  much  miscon- 
ception with  regard  to  paraffin - 
oil ; this  is  really  a thick, 
pitch-like  matter,  quite  un- 
suited to  any  plant  life.  What 
is  really  meant  is  petroleum,  a 
mineral  oil,  and  which  is  burnt 
in  lamps.  This  is  a capital  in- 
secticide for  most  plants,  but  it 
must  be  used  with  great  care, 
and  the  plants  must  be  in  a 
proper  state  to  receive  it — that 
is,  there  must  be  no  tender 
young  leaves,  or  the  slightest 
neglect  will  destroy  them.  One 
wineglassful  to  4 gallons  clean, 
cold  water  is  safe,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  oil  must  be  con- 
tinually mixed  with  the  water. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
have  two  syringes  going  at  the 
same  time,  one  to  apply  the 
mixture  to  the  plants,  the 
branches  of  which  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  saturat  ed  with  it  as 
well  as  the  leaves,  if  scale  or  mealy-bug  is  to  be 
destroyed.  The  second  syringe  is  used  for 
mixing  the  oil  with  the  water  by  constantly 
syringing  backwards  and  forwards  into  the 
vessel  containing  the  oil  and  water.  Managed 
in  this  manner  the  oil  is  safe  for  the  majority  of 
plants,  but  in  inexperienced  hands  it  is  a dan- 
gerous compound.  There  are  many  other  safer 
remedies  to  rid  plants  of  insect  life.  One  of  the 
best  is  Tobacco-powder ; certainly  for  aphides 
it  is  efficacious.  Soft-soap  is  also  to  be  relied 
upon  for  many  insect  pests  of  a minor  kind.  If 
“ Lady  Mary  Hope  ” would  describe  the  insects 
which  are  troublesome  to  her  plants  I might  be 
able  to  suggest  a remedy  which  would,  per- 
haps, be  safer  than  resorting  to  petroleum  ? — E. 
Molyneux. 

399.— Raising  a Water  Lily  from 
seed. — I have  lately  raised  a nice  batch  of 
Water  Lilies  from  seed,  and  the  details  of 
my  successful  practice  may  be  given  for  the 
guidance  of  others.  I merely  sowed  the  seed 
experimentally.  I gathered  two  pods  from 
plants  that  were  purchased  last  spring,  and 
potted  and  plunged  in  a pond  temporarily  till 
autumn,  when  they  were  taken  out  and  planted. 
It  was  when  the  plants  were  taken  out  in  the 
autumn  that  the  seed-pods  were  discovered,  and, 
as  the  seed  looked  good,  I determined  to  try  it. 
It  was  sown  at  once  (in  separate  pots,  as  the 
kinds  were  different)  in  an  open  sandy  soil,  and 
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the  pots  were  each  placed  in  a little  bell-glass, 
which  was  inverted,  and  sufficient  water  poured 
in  just  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the 
pots  that  contained  the  seed.  This  was  done 
in  a warm  greenhouse,  and  there  the  seed 
remained  throughout  the  winter.  A little 
water  was  given  occasionally  to  replace  that 
which  had  evaporated.  About  the  middle  of 
March  the  plants  began  to  appear.  As  soon  as 
the  first  broad  leaf  had  deyeloped  and  a second  one 
was  showing  they  were  carefully  lifted  from  the 
seed-pot  and  potted  off  singly.  The  pots  were 
then  stood  in  a large  wooden  receptacle,  about  a 
foot  in  depth,  pitched  to  make  it  hold  water, 
and  they  were  just  covered  with  water,  which 
will  be  increased  as  the  plants  get  stronger. 
Although  Water  Lilies  may  be  grown  in  deep  or 
shallow  water,  when  raising  young  plants  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  they  be  not  too 
deeply  immersed.  It  is  an  interesting  operation 
if  one  does  not  mind  the  extra  trouble  it 
involves.  One  seed-pod  gave  about  twenty 
plants. — A.  H. 


selection,  as  Arum  Lilies,  Ericas,  and  Azaleas  all 
need  a specially  damp  atmosphere.  Let  him  try 
Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  India-rubber-plants, 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  variety,  and  bulbs  and 
XnirM-a.s  for  next  winter,  with  Tuberous  Betronias, 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

SEASONABLE  FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 
There  are  many  most  beautiful  flowers  from 
amongst  those  grown  in  our  stoves  and  green- 
houses which  cannot  be  cut  with  any  length  of 
stem.  For  these  shallow  glass  dishes  are  very  suit- 
able when  they  holdasufficientamountof  waterto 
keep  the  flowers  fresh.  The  Stephanotis  belongs 
to  this  category  ; it  is  very  rare  that  any  length 
of  stem  can  be  had  with  this  unless  it  is  the 
terminal  truss  upon  a shoot,  but  this  even  then 
is  not  very  convenient.  Given  a shallow  dish, 
some  Moss,  sufficient  to  form  a thin  layer, 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  Sphagnum  being 
preferred.  This  Moss  will  keep  the  flowers 
somewhat  in  position,  besides  which  it  greatly 
assists  in  preventing  the  water  frem  being 
spilled  over  the  sides.  When  the  desired 
quantity  of  water  has  been  added,  then  the 
Moss  will  float  and  be  found  to  serve  a good 
purpose.  These  shallow  dishes  can  be  used 
of  moderate  size  only  with  good  effect,  and 
upwards  into  larger  sizes  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  Before 
placing  any  flowers  in  such  vases,  a surface 
covering  with  the  fringe  overhanging  the  sides 
of  some  light  Fern  should  be  chosen.  The 
common  Maiden-hair  of  our  houses,  or  the 
British  form,  are  for  this  purpose  very  suitable. 
The  first  named,  when  well  hardened,  will  last 
the  longest,  but  the  latter  is  a most  pleasing 
change,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
with  its  delicate  shades  of  pale-green,  than 
which  nothing  in  its  way  could  be  more  beau- 
tiful. The  dwarf  forms  of  Davallias  could  also 
be  used,  so  also  could  the  fronds  of  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Ferns,  inverting  the  fronds  if  needful 
to  better  display  their  peculiar  beauties. 
Besides  these  there  are  other  kinds  of  suitable 
foliage,  such  as  the  leaves  of  Caladium  argyrites, 
small  shoots  of  Fittonia  argyroneura,  &c.  With 
a good  preparation,  by  way  of  a carpeting,  no 
great  amount  of  flowers  is  really  required. 
They  never  need  be  used  to  fill  up,  as  some 
would  term  it  ; that  has  already  been  done  in 
the  groundwork.  Stephanotis  could  be  used  by 
itself  with  very  good  effect  in  these  vases,  or  it 
could  have  one  other  colour  mixed  with  it ; 
the  flowers  of  Ipomiea  Horsfallhe,  for  instance, 
would  look  well  (for  one  or  two  days)  ; so  also 
would  those  of  Dipladenia  boliviensis  or  pale, 
blue  Violets.  Many  of  the  Orchid  family  could 
be  made  the  very  best  use  of  in  these  flat  vases  ; 
the  Dendrobes,  for  instance,  with  which  but 
little  stem  can  be  had,  flowers  of  the  Phalwnop- 
sis  and  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  Cattleyas,  or 
single  blossoms  of  the  larger  kinds  of  Odonto- 
glossums.  Gardenias,  too,  could  be  conveniently 
arranged  in  those  shallow  dishes  with  some  of 
their  own  foliage.  Omitting  a too  free  use  of 
scented  flowers,  these  arrangements  are  appro- 
priate to  either  the  drawing-room  or  the  dining- 
table,  being  infinitely  better  than  making  a free 
use  of  wire  as  artificial  stems  when  it  can  be 
dispensed  with  entirely.  J. 


440.— Plants  suitable  for  a porch.— 

This  porch  with  a south-east  aspect  should  be 
a good  place  for  plants,  and  the  difficulty  of 
too  great  dryness  is  easily  overcome.  “ North 
Britain  ” seems  to  have  made  an  unfortunate 


Spineas  for  next  winter,  with  Tuberous  Begonias, 
Fuchsias,  and  any  of  the  mass  of  summer- 
flowering plants  at  once.  The  ventilation  should 
be  from  an  open  light  at  the  top,  but  if  this  is 
not  feasible,  one  must  try  what  can  be  done 
without  it.  A layer  of  Moss  (well  dried  and 
picked  over  for  insects)  may  be  laid  on  the 
ground  on  either  side  of  the  centre  path  and 
kept  damp  with  a rosed  watering-pot,  or  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  can  be  laid  down  in  the  same  way.  A 
thorough  soaking  given  to  this  every  evening 
and  again  in  the  morning  in  hot  weather  will 
supply  plenty  of  damp  to  the  air,  especially  if 
both  doors  are  shut  up  at  night,  leaving  only 
the  upper  light  open,  if  there  be  one.  It  appears 
likely  that  much  of  the  damage  done  in  winter 
was  in  consequence  of  the  intense  cold,  when,  of 
course,  dampness  would  be  a disadvantage.  A 
good-sized  colza-oil  lamp,  kept  well  supplied 
with  oil  and  burning  night  and  day  in  frosty 
weather,  would  remedy  this  to  a great  extent, 
especially  if  the  outer  door  were  kept  shut  in 
cold  weather.  But  the  fumes  of  a gas-stove  are 
fatal  to  plants,  and  this  could  only  be  used  safely 
in  summer,  when  plenty  of  ventilation  could  be 
put  on  at  the  same  time  and  the  air  damped 
regularly,  as  above.  Gas  dries  the  air  to  such  an 
extent  that  but  little  plant-life  can  survive  in  it, 
besides  giving  out  a deadly  poison.  Wherever 
it  is  used  there  should  be  an  outlet  for  this  above 
the  gas  jet,  and  all  plants  should  be  placed  as 
far  off  as  possible  from  it.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
dangerous  to  plant-life  in  summer,  as  the  fresh 
air  let  in  by  open  windows  and  doors  modify 
its  evil  effects,  especially  where  a thoroughly 
damp  layer  of  Moss  or  fibre  is  below  the  plants. 

A garden-syringe  will  be  found  useful  to  damp 
the  sides  and  back  of  the  porch  thoroughly  in 
the  evening,  where  a rosed  watering-pot  cannot 
reach,  and  the  doors  should  be  closed  at  once 
after  this  operation. — R. 

425.— Buying  Bouvardias,  &c.— These 
charming  plants  can  be  bought  at  any  time 
between  May  and  August,  when  they  bloom. 
Unless  “ Newburgh  ” has  a frame  in  which  to 
place  them,  it  will  be  better  not  to  purchase 
before  June,  or  the  plants  may  receive  a check 
from  cold  winds.  At  the  end  of  J une  the  plants 
may  be  grown  out-of-doors,  their  pots  protected 
from  the  sun  by  ashes,  in  a sunny  situation,  or 
in  the  shelter  of  an  open  frame,  when  they  will 
soon  form  flower-buds.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
young  plants  struck  this  spring  which  will 
flower  in  August ; they  do  not  usually  show 
bloom  until  October,  and  “ Newburgh  ” will 
have  to  buy  established  plants  of  last  year’s 
o-rowth  to  have  summer  blooms  this  season, 
^he  excellent  article  on  the  “ Culture  of  Bou- 
vardias,” in  Gardening,  April  16th,  page  88, 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  particulars 
of  their  cultivation  again  at  present. — J.  L.  R. 

430.  — Plants  for  a mission-room 
border.— The  best  way  to  fill  the  long  border 
in  question  at  a slight  expense  would  be  with 
herbaceous  plants,  as  they  will  go  on  year  after 
year  without  much  trouble,  only  requiring  one 
thorough  doing  up  in  spring,  when  a mulch  of 
leaf-mould  should  be  spread  over  the  bed,  and 
worked  in.  Perennial  Sunflowers,  White  and 
Spotted  Foxgloves,  tall  Blue  Canterbury  Bells, 
Sweet  Williams,  Wallflowers,  Pinks,  Delphi- 
niums, Perennial  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums,  Scarlet 
Lychnis,  Pansies,  and  many  other  hardy  things 
may  be  planted  at  once  in  groups,  placing  the 
higher-growing  plants,  such  as  Foxgloves,  Sun- 
flowers, and  brilliant  Blue  Delphiniums  in  masses 
at  intervals,  and  working  round  these  with 
groups  of  the  rest,  except  Pinks  and  Pansies, 
which,  being  quite  low,  should  be  kept  for  the 
foreground,  alternated  perhaps  with  various 
Sedums  and  Polyanthus,  Primroses,  Anemones, 
and  Auriculas.  But  if  a quick  eflect  at  a low 
price  be  needed  Shirley  Poppies  (which  can  be 
had  from  seed),  Nasturtiums  (which  will  climb  a 
considerable  way  up  the  walls,  too,  if  trained), 
and  Virginian  Stocks  can  be  sown  at  once,  and 
the  bed  filled  up  as  plants  can  be  procured  with 
perennials  later  on.  Mignonette,  too,  sown 
broadcast,  but  very  thinly,  covers  a lot  of 
ground,  and  fills  the  air  with  fragrance, 
flowers  are  needed  for  early  spring,  bulbs  may  be 
planted  in  September  and  October.  Crocus, 
Tulips,  Daffodils,  Snowdrops,  &c.,  and  Purple 


Arabis,  Hepaticas,  Forget-me-not,  and  White 
Alyssum  saxatile  will  make  a rare  show,  all 
these  being  best  planted  in  autumn.  Clematis 
montana  (a  lovely  white  kind  of  Clematis),  which 
grows  rapidly  over  a house,  and  C.  Jackmani 
(purple)  will  be  good  creepers,  with  a Gloire  de 
Dijon  Rose,  a Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  a 
Virginian  Creeper,  and  a double  White  Jasmine. 
But  these  creepers  will  not  do  much  this  year 
possibly,  so  that  a few  seeds  of  Tropaaolum 
canariense,  with  a plant  or  two  of  Eccremoearpus 
scaber  (scarlet),  Cobiea  scandens  (purple),  or 
Lophospermum  scandens  (pale-pink),  will  be  best 
for  this  season,  the  perennials  being  carefully 
planted  in  well-dug  and  manured  soil  in  October 
next,  when  they  will  start  early  in  the  following 
spring.  — J. 

431.— Palm  Latania  borbonica  in  a 
room. — This  is  not  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
Palms  for  standing  in  a room,  but  if  gas  be  not 
burned  it  may  do  well.  It  appears,  however,  to 
be  rather  out  of  health,  the  withered  tips  indi- 
cating some  faulty  state  of  the  roots ; perhaps 
it  has  been  starved  for  want  of  water.  Palms 
do  not  often  require  repotting,  and  are  better 
without  it,  unless  there  are  indications  of  worms 
(worm-casts  on  the  surface)  in  the  tub,  when  it 
would  be  best  to  send  it  to  an  experienced  gar- 
dener for  repotting,  and  desire  him  to  keep  it 
for  a month  in  a warm,  damp  atmosphere  to  in- 
duce root-action  to  recommence.  The  leaves 
must  be  kept  thoroughly  clean  with  a sponge 
and  luke-warm  water,  and  it  will  be  well  for 
“ C.  E.  F.  S.”  to  look  carefully  for  scale  or  other 
blight  on  the  stems  and  leaves,  and  remove  them 
by  sponging  with  soft-soap  and  water,  if  dis- 
coverable. It  would  not  do  to  cut  off  much  of 
the  leaves,  and  if  the  dead  tips  are  removed  it 
should  be  carefully  done  with  a pair  of  scissors, 
not  cutting  quite  to  the  edge  of  the  green  part. 
Palms  need  plenty  of  water  during  the  summer, 
and  even  in  winter  must  never  be  dust-dry.  It 
is,  however,  a mistake  to  give  them  driblets  of 
water  daily.  This  only  results  in  rotting  the 
upper  roots,  while  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  shrivel  for  want  of  water.  A thorough 
soaking  with  luke-warm  water,  given  occasion- 
ally in  winter  and  often  in  summer  (when  the 
plant  is  well  established),  will  nourish  all  the 
roots,  and  it  is  easy  to  know  when  this  is  re- 
quired by  laying  a finger  on  the  surface-soil. 
If  the  finger  be  at  all  stained  there  is  no  need 
of  water,  but  otherwise,  a good  watering  should 
at  once  be  given.  Palms  do  well  out-of-doors 
during  summer,  but  must  be  housed  early  in 
September,  as  they  will  not  stand  frost. 

J.  L.  R.  . 

433.— Primula  obconica  in  a room.— 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  effect  of  this  plant. 
Some  people  have  described  very  unpleasant 
symptoms  resulting  from  handling  it,  while 
others  are  totally  unaffected  by  it.  But  as  the 
same  phenomena  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  hay- 
fever  and  various  other  evil  effects  of  vegetable 
irritant  poisons,  which  act  in  a perfectly 
different  way  on  various  human  beings,  making 
some  extremely  ill,  while  others  go  scot  free. 
This  is  not  so  wonderful  after  all  ; and  perhaps 
Mrs.  Victor  Hickley  ” will  do  wisely  to  choose 
some  other  plant  for  her  drawing-room.  Person- 
ally, I do  not  admire  this  Primula  ; it  always  to 
me  looks  poor  and  faded  beside  the  lovely 
Chinese  varieties,  and  its  only  merit  is  that  it 
blooms  almost  continuously.  But,  in  my  esti4 
mation,  this  is  a doubtful  benefit,  as  the  plant 
gets  old  and  shabby,  and  we  miss  the  variety 
which  is  always  charming. — J.  L.  R. 
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ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM  SPECIOSUM. 

Im  reply  to  “ H.  15.”  and  “ Brixtonian,”  this 
Dendrobe  (here  figured)  was  first  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Australia  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  and 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  had  become 
common.  It  was  always  a favourite  plant  of 
mine,  and  I used  to  grow  and  flower  it  annually. 
1).  speciosum  Howers  early  as  a ride,  usually  in 
February  and  March,  after  which  the  plant 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  its  growth.  This 
may  be  done  by  giving  it  heat  and  moisture. 
During  the  growing  season  1 recommend  that, 
the  plant  be  stood  in  the  Fast  India-house,  well 
exposed  to  the  light,  and  treated  to  a liberal 
supply  of  water.  When  the  bulb  is  fully  formed 
it  should  be  gradually  inured  to  a lower  tem- 
perature and  water  withheld.  About  the  month 
of  July  or  August  the  plant  maybe  stood  in  the 
open  air,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  without 
any  water.  A glass  light  must  be  kept  con- 
venient to  put  over  it  in  the  event  of  a downfall 
of  rain,  because  no  water  should  be  given  it 
until  the  flower-spikes  begin  to  swell.  The 
bulbs  are  stout  and  surmounted  by  thick, 
leathery,  oblong,  shining  green  leaves,  which 
last  many  years.  The  old,  leafless  bulbs  should 


be  cut  away  gradually  as  the  plant  gainsstrength. 
The  spike  is  pendent,  from  18  inches  to  2 feet  in 
length,  sometimes  more,  raceme  dense,  the 
flowers  being  creamy- white  and  pleasantly 
fragrant.  Treated  in  the  above  manner,  if  the 
plant  has  arrived  at  a flowering  size,  it  will  not 
fail  to  bloom  annually.  It  is  found  at  various 
places  for  over  a thousand  miles  along  the 
Australian  coast,  but  always  near  the  banks  of 
rivers.  Matt.  Bramble. 


TRICHOPILIA  TORTILIS. 

A dried  flower  is  sent  to  me  for  a name  of  this 
Orchid  by  “ Thomas  Spearing,”  who  says  he  has 
received  it  with  some  plants  from  Mexico 
through  a friend.  He  says  the  plants  are  in 
fair  condition,  and  he  asks  how  he  is  to  treat 
them,  and  when  he  may  expect  them  to  flower  ? 
As  to  when  they  may  be  expected  to  flower, 
that  will  depend  very  much  on  how  they  are 
treated,  and  when  they  were  collected,  &c. 
Now,  the  plants  being  just  brought  from  their 
native  country  to  this  one  here  in  England 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  they  were  collected 
after  they  had  made  their  growth  and  were 
resting,  and  they  had  consequently  perfected 
their  flower-buds  even  long  before  they  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  If  such  is  the  case, 
soon  after  the  plants  begin  to  move  some  flowers 
may  push  their  way  into  notice  and  delight  the 


owner  ; but  this  will  depend  to  a great  extent 
upon  how  the  plants  are  treated.  They  should 
be  potted  in  well-drained  pots,  and  the  plants 
should  bo  allowed  to  sit  on  a little  mound  of 
earth  above  the  pot’s  rim ; or  they  may  be 
basketed  in  a similar  manner,  watered  in  after- 
wards, and  then  placed  in  the  (Jattloya-house, 
keeping  the  moisture  of  the  house  fairly  heavy 
and  giving  them  a light  sprinkling  overhead 
about  once  in  the  day  on  fine  days,  such  as  we 
have  been  getting  ; but  on  days  such  as  now 
(when  I am  writing  this),  when  we  feel  almost 
as  if  we  had  returned  to  the  dreary  days  of 
winter,  greater  care  is  necessary  in  giving  water 
both  to  the  plants  themselves  and  to  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture  maintained  in  the  atmosphere. 
For  soil  use  good  brown  peat  fibre,  to  which 
should  be  added  some  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss 
and  some  moderate-sized  nodules  of  charcoal. 
The  plants  should  be  potted  firmly,  and,  as  be- 
fore stated,  they  should  be  elevated  slightly  above 
the  pot’s  rim,  which  allows  the  flowers  to  sit  like 
a beautiful  wreath  beneath  the  foliage.  The 
species  here  named  is  an  old  one,  having  been 
growing  in  our  gardens  upwards  of  fifty  years, 
and  it  well  deserves  a place  in  any  and  every 
garden,  large  or  small.  The  plant  when  estab- 
lished grows  well  in  the  coolest  end  of  the 
Cattleya-house,  and  it  may  be  placed  during  the 
summer  season  in  the  warmest  end  of  the 


Oilontoglossum-house  ; but  “ T.  S.”  will  be  quite 
right  in  keeping  the  plants  for  the  first  year 
after  getting  them  home  in  the  Cattleya-house, 
and  next  season,  when  the  plants  are  better 
established,  they  may  be  removed  to  a cooler 
and  more  airy  place.  As  I have  previously  ob- 
served, if  these  plants  were  removed  at  the 
proper  time  they  may  recover  and  start  into 
growth  at  once,  and  soon  after  the  flowers  would 
appear,  so  that  my  friend  would  not  have  to 
wait  long  before  lie  is  rewarded  with  bloom  ; 
but  in  any  case  he  would  only  have  to  wait  a 
year,  because  the  growths  made  in  this  country 
would  be  strong  enough  to  flower  next  season. 
Do  not  let  the  plants  stand  where  they  are  much 
exposed  to  the  sunlight  ; it  has  a tendency  to 
make  them  turn  yellow,  which  colour  does  not 
set  off  the  flowers  like  the  rich  green  which  they 
take  on  if  shaded.  Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  SCEPTRUM. 

I have  a flower  of  this  species  sent  from 
“ S.  W.  T. ,”  but  it  is  not  of  a very  good 
variety  ; nevertheless,  it  is  a very  pretty  thing 
to  get  out  of  an  importation  of  0.  luteo-pur- 
pureum.  It  is  by  some  considered  only  a form 
of  that  very  variable  plant,  and  such  kinds  as 
facetum,  radiatum,  hystrix,  euspidatum,  lyro- 
glossum,  euspidatum,  and  many  other  forms 
known  in  cultivation  by  these  names  and  many 


others,  and  also  the  one  whose  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  are  all  of  them  forms  of 
this  plant.  What  the  plant  is  which  was  figured 
and  described  by  Bateman  in  his  monograph  of 
the  Odontoglossum  under  the  name  of  <).  atro- 
jmrpureum  I cannot  say,  but  I should  say  it 
also  must  lie  referred  to  this  species.  This 
question  is  asked  by  a “Bury  Reader,”  who 
also  enquires  if  I have  seen  this  plant?  No,  1 
have  not ; but,  judging  by  the  [date  referred  to, 
it  must  be  a very  fine  thing.  It  is  now  fifty 
years  ago  since  this  Orchid  was  first  found  by 
M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  growing  at  about 
0,000  feet  elevation  ; but  the  plant  was  not  in- 
troduced in  a living  state  into  this  country  until 
some  twenty  years  later,  or  a little  more.  The 
species  varies  very  considerably,  consequent 
upon  its  being  scattered  over  such  a wide  extent 
of  territory,  and,  moreover,  it  appears  to  mix 
freely  with  other  species,  and  thus  brings  about 
diverse  forms,  some  being  very  inferior  both  in 
shape,  size,  and  colour.  O,  sceptrum  is 
a plant  found  by  the  collector  Wallis,  who 
discovered  it  in  1808  and  sent  it  to  Belgium  to 
his  employer,  M.  Linden,  from  whose  estab- 
lishment it  was  first  put  into  commerce. 
It  is  a free-growing  Orchid,  and  likewise  a very 
free  bloomer,  producing  its  many-flowered  race- 
mes in  great  abundance.  The  blooms  each  mea- 
sure nearly  3 inches  across,  and  are  waxy  in  tex- 
ture, the  sepals  and  petals  being  round  and  full, 
and,  in  the  best  forms,  having  a ground  colour 
of  rich-yellow,  spotted  and  blotched  with  bright 
chestnut.  It  remains  in  full  perfection  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  frequently  the  flower-spikes 
require  to  be  cut  off  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
plants.  In  the  event  of  such  being  the  case,  a 
very  good  plan  is  to  have  some  little  upright 
slender  tin  tubes  to  hold  water  for  putting  the 
spike  of  bloom  in.  These,  if  stood  amongst  the 
plants,  have  quite  a natural  effect,  and  this  is 
produced,  too,  without  causing  the  plants  to 
“suffer”  in  any  way.  The  flower-spikes  so 
treated  will  last  fresh  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
My  Orchid  loving  readers  should  all  of  them 
provide  themselves  with  some  of  these  tin 
appliances.  They  will  be  found  to  be  exceed- 
ingly useful,  whilst  they  are  very  cheap,  and  I 
recommend  them  as  being  highly  beneficial  and 
necessary  where  a lot  of  Orchids  are  gathered 
together.  Odontoglossum  sceptrum  grows 
naturally  with  the  charming  O.  crispum,  and  it 
thrives  equally  well  with  it  under  cultivation, 
as  it  likes  the  same  cool  atmosphere,  and  it 
should  be  potted  in  similar  soil.  It  is  about 
the  same  size  as  O.  crispum,  the  ordinary  type 
being  stronger  growing.  From  now  until  about 
the  end  of  June  is  about  the  normal  time  to  see 
it  in  its  beauty,  so  that  my  readers  may  look 
about  them  during  the  next  two  months  and 
select  a good  bright-coloured  variety  of  this 
Orchid.  Matt.  Bbamble. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS  OF  THE  LEEANUM 
GROUP. 

Ix  compliance  with  the  gentleman's  advice  who 
recently  expressed  an  opinion  that  perhaps  I 
did  not  like  the  Slipper  Orchids,  I here  give  a 
somewhat  rough  outline  of  some  very  interesting 
member  of  this  group  of  Lady’s  Slipper  Orchids. 
The  plants  belonging  to  this  group  have  all  had 
C.  Spicerianum  for  one  of  the  parents,  and  there 
are  many  forms  of  the  plant  called  after  Mr. 
Lee,  which,  although  not  differing  essentially, 
yet  do  vary  from  each  other  in  many  points. 
The  variety  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  and  after- 
wards by  many  others.  The  dorsal  sepal  of  the 
flower  is  very  Urge  and  white  ; the  base  is 
marked  with  a spot  or  blotch  of  pale-green,  and 
hiving  lines  of  purple  spots  running  up  it  for 
about  half  the  distance,  leaving  the  remaining 
part  pure  snow-white.  The  lower  sepal  is  white, 
tinged  with  green,  spotted  ; petals  slightly 
deeurved,  frilled  on  the  upper  edge,  plain  on  the 
inferior  edge,  yellowish-green  on  the  margin ; the 
central  portions  being  tawny,  with  darker  veins, 
and  the  pouch-like  lip  is  of  medium  size  and  ot 
a reddish-brown  colour,  with  darker  veins.  This 
is  a winter  bloomer,  and  it  is  a most  charming 
v iriety.  The  form  called  superbum  is  a veiy 
fi  le  one,  but  the  best  of  all  that  I have  observed 
is  one  called  giganteum,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  which  has  flowers 
of  great  size,  and  they  are  very  thick  and  fleihj . 
The  plant  called  C.  Masareelianum  comes  near 
tins  variety,  but  is  a larger  and  bolder  bloom, 
beautifully  lined  with  rosy-purple  spots  on  the 
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dorsal  sepal.  This  plant  likes  the  temperature 
of  the  Brazilian-house  along  with  the  Cattleyas, 
hut  yet  it  should  not  stand  with  these  plants 
through  the  winter  season,  because  it  enjoys  a 
greater  amount  of  moisture  than  is  good  for  the 
Cattleyas.  The  pots  for  these  should  be  well 
drained,  using  peat-fibre  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  fine  mould  has  been  beaten,  and 
about  an  equal  part  of  good  light  turfy  loam 
which  has  been  similarly  prepared.  During  the 
time  of  potting  a little  sharp  silver  sand  should 
be  used  with  the  soil,  and  also  some  small  crocks, 
as  these  serve  to  keep  the  material  open  and 
sweet.  The  soil  should  be  slightly  elevated 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the  plants  sit 
upon  it  so  that  they  get  strong  light,  and  during 
the  sunlight  they  should  be  well  shaded  from 
the  sun’s  rays,  or  they  will  have  the  rich  green  of 
their  leaves  taken  out  of  them,  and  they  assume 
a yellow  hue,  which  produces  a bad  effect,  but 
they  should  not  be  shaded  when  the  sun  is  not 
shining.  The  plants  also  require  to  be  kept 
moist  during  the  winter  months,  but  they  may 
be  placed  in  a somewhat  lower  temperature  dur- 
ing the  resting  season,  and  with  a corresponding 
reduction  of  moisture,  these  are  the  conditions 
in  my  idea  most  conducive  to  a good  and  efficient 
reat.  Matt.  Bramble. 


LYCASTE  MEASURESIANA. 

This  is  the  name  of  a beautiful  flower  sent  by 
“ Miss  Edwards,”  and  a very  fine  variety  it  is. 
The  typical  plant  is  L.  plana.  It  is  a very 
pretty  and  showy  variety,  and  it  produces  many 
flowers  from  one  bulb.  Speaking  in  a general 
way,  the  plant  may  be  said  to  resemble  L.  plana, 
but  the  flowers  are  larger  and  more  handsome, 
the  shape  of  the  blooms  being  quite  like  an 
ordinary  Lycaste,  the  sepals  being  spreading, 
and  of  a reddish-bronze  tint,  suffused  with 
<»reen  ; the  petals  are  hooded  over  the  column, 
the  ground  colour  is  white  on  the  inside, 
with  recurved  tips,  having  regular  lines  of 
bright  rose-coloured  spots,  but  these  stop  within 
the°  margin,  so  that  it  leaves  quite  a white 
marginal  border,  and  the  lip  is  marked  with  the 
the  same  colours,  but  the  lines  of  spots  are 
smaller.  The  flower  sent  is  a very  fine  form  of 
this  plant,  and  there  are  a great  many  varieties 
of  it,  some  being  very  poorly  marked  in  com- 
parison to  others,  so  that  there  is  a necessity  for 
seeing  it  in  bloom  before  purchasing,  in  order 
that  you  do  not  buy  a poor-coloured  form  of 
the  plant.  Some  people  would  say,  if  they  had 
a poor  variety,  that  they  would  sell  it  and  buy 
another  ; but  it  is  easier  to  get  a bad  variety 
than  to  get  rid  of  it,  because,  if  at  all  conscien- 
tious, you  cannot  sell  it,  saving  as  a poor  form, 
and  very  few  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
an  acknowledged  badly  coloured  variety,  bo,  as 
I before  stated,  plants  that  vary  so  much  as  this 
Lycaste  does  should  always  be  bought  in  flower. 
The  same  remark  also  applies  to  L.  Skinneri, 
of  which  plant  no  two  specimens  are  alike. 
Both  this  last-named  Lycaste  and  L.  plana 
Measuresiana  grow  very  well  in  the  Odonto- 
glossum-house,  choosing  the  warmest  end  for 
Them,  and  if  you  wish  to  have  them  in  flower 
early  in  the  month  of  March,  a spot  a few 
degrees  warmer  through  the  winter  months 
should  be  chosen.  A friend  of  mine  in  South- 
ampton, who  grew  the  Orchids  of  this  genus 
largely,  and  flowered  them  in  a most  prolific 
manner,  used  to  keep  them  about  5 degs. 
warmer  than  the  Odontoglossums.  L.  Mcasures- 
iana  is  very  much  like  the  typical  plant  in 
growth,  but  in  its  flower3  it  is  quite  distinct,  as 
The  original  form  had  the  sepals  of  a reddish- 
brown,  white  petals,  and  the  lip  white,  spotted 
with  crimson.  There  are  several  varieties,  but 
the  one  that  I now  bring  to  the  notice  of  my 
readers  is  the  most  charming  form  that  I know 
of.  It  is  an  easily-grown  plant,  thriving  well 
in  pots,  which  should  be  well  drained,  using  for 
soil  the  fibre  of  good  brown  peat  and  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss,  and  in  potting  slightly  elevate 
them  above  the  pot's  rim,  allowing  the  baso  of 
the  bulbs  to  just  nicely  sit  upon  the  surface. 
Now  or  just  after  flowering  is  the  best  time  to 
repot  them,  so  that  the  new  growth  can  benefit 
by  the  new  soil.  They  like  plenty  of  room,  yet 
do  not  get  them  into  pots  of  an  inordinate  size, 
such  giving  the  plants  a very  bad  effect.  These 
Orchids  are  somewhat  given  to  the  attacks  of 
“scale,”  which  will  spot  their  dark -green 
plaited  leaves  if  not  carefully  looked  after  arid 
removed,  so  watch  for  these  and  all  other  insects 
likely  to  settle  upon  them.  Matt.  Bramble. 


ANNUALS. 

Cottagers  are  always  fond  of  annuals,  and 
they  have  every  reason  to  be  so,  because  for  a 
few  pence  they  can  make  their  gardens  gay  and 
pretty  with  them  in  summer.  As  a rule, 
annuals  are  no  great  favourites  with  gardeners 
in  large  places.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  the 
whole  tribe  must  be  considered  more  or  less 
troublesome — that  is  to  say,  they  give  more 
trouble  than  other  things  in  proportion  to 
their  short  duration.  But  there  is  something 
in  the  very  shortness  of  their  life  which  makes 
them  interesting.  Their  fragile  nature  and 
their  transient  beauty  make  them  all  the 
dearer  to  those  who  like  a touch  of  sentiment  in 
their  gardens.  Biennials  are  more  troublesome, 
as  they  require  a longer  time  to  come  to 
maturity  ; but  who  could  part  with  the  large 
wealth  of  beauty  in  the  summer-time  derived 
from  the  tall,  stately  Foxgloves,  the  great 
pyramids  of  our  Brompton  Stocks,  our  Wall- 
flowers, and  the  handsome  flowers  which 
Canterbury  Bells  produce  in  such  profusion  ? 

If  it  were  not  for  annuals,  what  would  become 
of  the  catalogues  which  inundate  our  tables, 
and  give  so  much  additional  work  to  the 
postman  at  this  time  of  the  year  ? It  is 
amusing  to  note  the  variety  in  seedsmen  s 
catalogues — some  so  plain  and  simple  and 
ungarnished  with  decoration ; others  blazing 
with  gold  and  varied  colours  outside,  and  within 
full  of  illustrations  ; some  perfectly  gorgeous  in 
their  bright  array  ; others  giving  a very  faithful 
picture  of  the  plant  which  may  be  procured  from 
a little  packet  of  seed.  That  little  packet  of  seed, 
how  tiny  it  is  sometimes  ! I have  been  sent  for 
more  than  once  “ just  to  see  how  much  seed 
there  is  in  this  packet,”  and  the  gardener  opens 
the  paper  carefully,  and  empties  it  on  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  result  is 
disappointment.  You  must  expect  that  occa- 
sionally with  seeds.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
interesting,  and  when  the  packets  come  from 
the  seedsman  in  early  spring,  there  is  the 
anticipation  of  the  future  flower  already,  for- 
getful of  the  many  risks  that  the  tiny  seed  has 
to  undergo  from  weather,  slugs,  and  other 
hardships  before  it  can  become  a plant.  There 
are  some  annuals  which  we  scarcely  regard  as 
such,  though  they  live  but  one  year.  They  are 
an  absolute  necessity  to  any  corner  dignified 
with  the  name  of  a garden,  and  sometimes  it  is 
delightful  to  see  what  odd  corners  are  turned 
into  gardens  by  those  who  have  to  live  in 
populous  places.  A short  journey  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  or  on  the  North  London 
bears  witness  to  the  extraordinary  love  for  gar- 
dening which  seems  to  prevail  everywhere.  In 
any  odd  corner  of  a garden  yon  will  generally 
see  the 

Sweet  Pea  or  the  Nasturtium.  Perhaps 
the  latter  is  rather  more  common,  as  it  cer- 
tainly makes  much  more  show  with  leaf  and 
flower  than  the  Sweet  Pea ; but  the  latter  is 
more  interesting,  and  its  delicious  scent  cannot 
be  excelled  by  any  other  flower.  In  large 
gardens  the  Sweet  Pea  hedge  is  one  of  the 
specially  delightful  things  which  ample  room 
enables  a gardener  to  have  without  crowding 
out  other  flowers.  The  white  Sweet  Pea  is 
certainly  a most  beautiful  and  a most  useful 
flower,  and  it  comes  so  true  from  seed  that 
we  can  make  sure  of  having  it.  Its 
first  cousin,  the  White  Everlasting  Pea, 
is  a very  great  addition  to  our  summer 
climbers,  but  though  the  Everlasting  has  the 
advantage  in  its  durable  nature,  the  annual 
White  Sweet  Pea  will  always  be  preferred  on 
account  of  its  delicious  fragrance.  We  can  see 
in  Sweet  Peas,  as  much  as  in  anything,  the 
great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  cultiva- 
tion in  late  years,  and,  undoubtedly,  we  have 
made  some  advance  in  hybridising  Sweet  Peas. 
In  the  making  up  of  large  bouquets  and  for 
church  vases  the  pure-white  and  cardinal,  v ith 
its  bright-crimson  flowers,  are  invaluable. 
Sweet  and  pretty  and  easily  grown,  and  covered 
with  a profusion  of  flowers,  which  will  go  on  for 
a very  long  time,  if  only  the  early  pods  are  re- 
moved, few  things  can  be  more  useful  than  our 
modern  Sweet  Peas.  Then  for  trailing  over  a 
tub  garden,  what  can  be  better  than  Nastur- 
tiums ? The  Canary  Creeper  allowed  to  grow 
at  its  own  sweet  will,  throwing  its  pretty  grace- 
ful sprigs  of  flower  in  all  directions,  made  the 
Agapantlius  tubs  look  extremely  bright  and  gay 
in  my  garden  last  autumn.  In  the  same  way 


the  common  Nasturtium  decorated  other  tubs, 
though  not  nearly  so  gracefully  as  the  Canary 
Creeper.  Still,  if  care  is  taken  to  mix  the  tall 
crimson  with  the  tall  yellow  they  form  a pretty 
contrast,  and  they  come  quite  true  from  seed. 

Mignonette  is  delightful  at  all  times  and 
places,  and  has  also  been  much  improved  both 
in  size  and  scent  of  late  years.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  an  easy  plant  to  force,  but  when  it  is 
understood  it  is  wonderful  w hat  quantities  of 
plants,  the  same  size  and  excellence,  can  be  pro- 
duced in  pots  and  sent  to  our  flower  markets, 
where  they  find  a ready  sale.  I find  China 
Asters  are  among  the  annuals  which  must  never 
be  left  out  when  ordering  spring  seeds.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  choose  among  the  many 
varieties,  but  a long  stem  is  a great  advantage 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering,  and  a kind  called 
Queen  of  the  Market  excels  in  that  particular. 

In  autumn  these  annuals  are  certainly  most  use- 
ful both  for  outdoor  and  indoor  decoration,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  class  usually 
designated  by  the  term  annuals.  I mean  by 
this  generally  those  old  inhabitants  of  our  own 
cottage  gardens  which  are  favourites  everywhere, 
but  too  often  not  to  be  found.  There  are  distinctly 
in  this  class  the  Convolvulus,  both  major  and 
minor.  These  are  both  of  them  lovely  flowers  ; 
the  first  under  the  name  of  Morning  Glory, 
which  is  specially  suitable  to  it,  suggests  that 
it  is  the  early  riser  who  gets  the  best  chance 
of  seeing  it  in  its  full  beauty.  The  rich 
dark-blue  of  the  other,  common  annual  as  it  is, 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  any  other  plant  in 
our  gardens.  The  blue  of  the  Cornflower  comes 
next  to  it,  but  that  is  an  annual  which  finds  its 
way  in  quantities  to  Covent-garden  Market, 
where  our  old  familiar  friends  the  Convolvuluses 
are  never  seen,  because  of  their  very  short  exist- 
ence in  flower.  Under  the  name  of  annuals  we 
class  Clarkias,  Marigolds,  Calliopsis,  Linum 
rubrum,  Gilia  tricolor,  Virginia  Stock,  Malope 
grandiflora,  Eschscholtzia  (a  name  apparently 
invented  purposely  to  puzzle  would-be  prize- 
winners of  a spelling  bee),  Larkspur,  Nemophila, 
and  other  things  of  a like  sort  familiar  to  us 
from  childhood,  but,  alas  ! excluded  as  a rule 
from  the  large  and  stately  gardens  of  the  present 
day.  Never  mind  ; they  still  find  a home,  aye  ! 
and  a great  deal  of  loving  care  in  the  snug  little 
gardens  which  surround  our  tiny  cottage  homes 
in  the  country.  Salpiglossis  has  of  late  found  a 
place  where  other  annuals  are  scarcely  known, 
and  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  distinction.  The 
flowers  are  beautifully  marked,  and  present  an 
immense  variety  of  colours.  Amongst  recent 
introductions  Mina  lobata  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  as  a hardy  autumn  climber.  Its  mode 
of  inflorescence  is  strikingly  pretty,  and  the  two 
colours  on  the  same  sprig  are  both  curious  and 
attractive.  This  climber  did  well  with  me 
against  a south  wall,  and  produced  a quantity 
of  flowers  which  lasted  on  till  late  autumn.  It 
is  something  in  the  style  of  Eccremocarpus 
scaber,  but  decidedly  prettier  even  than  that 
favourite  climber.  Some  annuals  are  much 
better  for  being  sown  the  previous  autumn  ; 
they  then  flower  earlier  and  stronger. 

Limnanthes  Douglasi  is  a good  instance  of 
this  ; if  sown  in  autumn  it  will  flower  freely  in 
April,  and  be  useful  to  the  most  venturesome 
bees  which  dare  to  come  forth  from  their  hives 
so  early  in  the  year.  A pretty  contrast  with 
this  Limnanthes  can  be  formed  by  Silene  pen- 
dula,  which  is  equally  hardy  and  will  stand  the 
coldest  winter.  Moreover,  neither  of  these 
annuals  is  especially  attractive  to  slugs,  an 
attraction  which  is  often  a great  difficulty  in 
keeping  small  growing  annuals  through  the 
winter.  The  beautiful  blue  Nemophila,  for 
instance,  which  is  exceedingly  pretty  while  it 
lasts,  seems  to  be  so  attractive  to  slugs  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  keep  it  through  the  long, 
dark  days.  When  a frost  breaks  up  with  a 
mild,  damp  wind  from  the  south,  the  slugs  come 
out  in  marching  order  and  make  straight  for  the 
plants  they  like  best,  amongst  which  must, 
unfortunately,  be  classed  the  pretty  Blue  Nemo- 
phila. It  would  be  well  if  we  had  a list  for  the 
inexperienced  of  those  annuals  which  are  safe 
from  the  depredations  of  slugs  and  of  those 
which  are  specially  liable  to  their  attacks. 
\mongst  the  things  which  are  safe  from  slugs 
may,  happily,  be  placed  Convolvulus  minor  and 
both  the  above-named  annuals,  Limnanthes  and 
Silene.  Saponaria  calabrica  is  prettier  than 
Silene,  and  in  a mild  climate  with  a light  soil  it 
will  make  rapid  strides  with  the  first  fine 
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weather  of  spring,  and  if  planted  thickly  in  a 
round  bed  it  will  form  later  on  a mound  of  pink 
blossoms  not  less  than  2 feet  in  depth. 

Phlox  Drummondi,  though  not  a universal 
favourite,  makes  a bright  and  pretty  bed  in 
autumn,  but  its  foliage  rather  detracts  from  its 
beauty.  It  never  looks  luxuriant.  An  annual 
which  cottagers  who  are  fond  of  exhibiting  at 
their  local  shows  think  more  of  than  any  is 
the  Balsam.  They  however  seldom  succeed  in 
growing  this  really  well — Balsams  require  so  much 
trouble  and  care ; but  a plant  if  ever  so  poor  seems 
to  be  a great  delight  to  the  cottager,  who  prizes 
it  probably  more  than  anything  else  he  grows. 
Balsams  can  be  made  very  beautiful  when  highly 
cultivated  ; but  they  are  rather  delicate,  and 
useless  as  cut  flowers.  P. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

476.— Chrysanthemums  on  a south 
Wall. — If  the  wall  is  either  new  or  in  good 
repair  it  will  not  require  anything  to  be  done  to 
it.  But  should  it  be  full  of  holes,  as  some  old 
walls  are,  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  it  a good 
scrubbing  with  strong  brine,  or  vigorously 
syringe  it  with  water,  with  which  is  added 
petroleum — say,  2 wineglassfuls  to  3 gallons  of 
water.  The  oil  ought  to  be  kept  mixed  with 
the  water.  The  only  way  to  do  this  effectually 
is  to  keep  it  moving,  while  it  is  being  applied. 
The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  have  two 
syringes  at  work  at  the  same  time,  one 
person’s  syringe  into  the  vessel,  which  stirs 
the  oil  thoroughly,  while  the  other  applies 
it  with  some  force  to  the  wall.  The  best 
I means  of  keeping  insects  from  the  plants  is 
| to  maintain  them  in  a healthy  condition, 
and  apply  remedies  promptly  in  the  case  of 
an  attack.  If  the  foliage  is  well  washed 
in  the  evening  after  a hot  day  with  clean 
water,  that  will  prevent  many  insects  from 
obtaining  foothold  on  the  plants,  and  likewise 
free  the  foliage  from  dust.  In  addition  to  this 
the  wall  is  rendered  cool  for  the  night  following 
a hot  day,  which  is  all  in  favour  of  a free 
growth.  Green  and  black-fly  are  the  most 
I troublesome  insects  Chrysanthemums  suffer 
I from.  They  infest  the  points  of  the  shoots, 
l and,  if  not  removed,  cripple  the  growth  seri- 
ously. If  the  nightly  syringing  fails  to  oust  the 
I aphides  a dusting  of  the  affected  parts  at  night 
! with  Tobacco-powder  will  settle  the  fly,  and  a 
vigorous  syringing  in  the  morning  will  remove 
1 both  powder  and  fly.  Mildew  is  at  times  a 
troublesome  pest,  very  often  caused  by  allowing 
the  plants  to  suffer  for  want  of  water  at 
the  roots.  Directly  the  first  speck,  which 
is  a white  mealy-looking  parasite,  can  be 
seen  on  the  leaves,  dust  the  part  with 
sulphur,  and  refrain  from  syringing  the  plants 
for  a few  nights  until  the  germs  of  the  mildew 
are  killed.  To  grow  Chrysanthemums  success- 
) fully  on  walls  the  soil  should  be  fairly  good,  and 
it  ought  to  be  made  firm  about  the  roots. 
Abundance  of  water  must  be  given  during  dry 
weather,  and  occasionally  good  doses  of  liquid- 
manure  applied  to  the  roots  after  the  flower- 
buds  are  set  and  swelling  freely.  Should  the 
weather  continue  hot  and  dry  for  any  length  of 
time  a mulching  of  half-decayed  manure  spread 
over  the  surface  near  the  plants  will  be  of  much 
I assistance  in  promoting  a free  growth.  No 
more  shoots  ought  to  be  fastened  to  the  wall 
than  there  is  room  for.  Overcrowding  them  is 
I a defect,  and  so  is  neglect  in  securing  them  as 
I fast  as  they  grow.  Almost  the  main  point  in 
I obtaining  success  in  the  wall  culture  of  Chrys- 
I anthemums  is  a proper  selection  of  varieties'] 

I Those  with  reflexed  florets  are  the  best,  for  the 
I reason  that  they  do  not  hold  the  water  from 
I rains  so  much  as  do  the  incurved.  Damp  is 
i almost  as  bad  as  frost. — E.  M. 

470.  — Chrysanthemum  cuttings.— 

Forming  a bud  at  the  points  of  the  young 
I growths  is  a habit  not  uncommon  v ith  these 
| plants  at  this  early  period  of  their  growth.  The 
best  way  is  simply  to  pinch  it  out,  and  fresh 
I new  growth  will  form  past  the  point  where  the 
I bud  was.  Do  not  let  them  remain  longer  than 
[they  can  be  pinched  out  with  the  fingers.  I 
| have  had  plants  in  flower  during  the  month  of 
I June  by  leaving  these  buds  to  expand  into 
[flowers. — J.  D.  E. 

I I presume  “Tom  Thumb’s ” plants  are 

[being  cultivated  on  the  single-stem  principle 

I 


witli  a view  to  thoir  giving  largo  blooms 
eventually.  If  so  it  is  natural  for  them  to  form 
a flower-bud  at  the  point  of  the  shoot  which  has 
not  been  topped,  but  allowed  to  grow  away 
uninterruptedly  until  the  first  natural  break  is 
made,  which  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  a 
flower-bud  in  the  point  of  growth.  The  time 
which  this  takes  place  is  varied  according  to  the 
time  the  cuttings  were  inserted  and  the  variety. 
As  a rule,  this  phase  of  culture  takes  place  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  same  time  in  May. 
The  method  to  pursue  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  bud  is  to  promptly  remove  it  and  select 
three  of  the  strongest  growths  which  are 
usually  those  which  spring  from  immediately 
below  the  point  where  the  bud  forms,  removing 
all  other  growths  at  once,  which  concentrates 
the  energy  of  the  plant  into  the  three  shoots 
selected  and  which  eventually  give  blooms.  — E.  M. 


OLD-FARHIONED  HARDY 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Cottage  Pink  (here 
figured)  was  once  very  much  grown  in  this  part  of 
Surrey.  This  variety  was  generally  to  be  seen 
in  company  with  others  similar  in  habit  and 
form  of  bloom,  but  of  various  colours,  all  of 
them  being  so  hardy  and  vigorous  as  to  need 
but  little  cultural  care,  and  never  dying  off 


Flowers  of  an  old  hardy  Chrysanthemum  “Cottage  Pink.  ’ 

even  in  the  most  inclement  winters.  Cottagers 
grow  them  to  a great  extent,  and  at  the  close  of 
October  they  were  to  be  seen  in  the  form  of  big 
bushes  bearing  hundreds  of  blooms  which, 
though  much  wanting  in  the  characteristics  that 
are  required  in  this  flower  by  Chrysanthemum- 
growers  nowadays,  nevertheless  created  a pleas- 
ing effect  at  a time  of  year  when  there  was  but 
little  in  the  way  of  floral  beauty  in  the  outdoor 
garden.  These  hardy  kinds  are  now,  I am  sorry 
to  say,  rarely  seen  ; cottagers  now  go  in  for  the 
more  delicate  Pompons,  Mine.  Desgrange  and 
others,  the  consequence  being  that  their  gar- 
dens in  autumn  are  not  nearly  so  gay  as 
formerly.  Not  only  the  plants,  but  the 
blooms  of  these  old-fashioned  Chrysanthemums 
are  remarkably  weather-proof.  They  resist 
both  damp  and  frost  to  an  extent  that  renders 
their  blooming  a matter  of  certainty,  and  they 
only  require  to  be  planted  in  tolerably  good 
ground  and  be  left  alone.  It  is  a pity  that 
these  strong-growing,  hardy  varieties  have 
almost  gone  out  of  cultivation,  for  they  may  be 
made  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  decoration 
of  the  open-air  garden  during  the  late  autumn 
months,  and  would  then  be  found  of  the  greatest 
service  for  cutting  from.  Some  of  the  small- 
flowered  kinds  are  perfectly  reliable,  notably 
one  with  medium-sized  yellow  blooms,  the  name 
of  which  I do  not  know,  and  which  is  largely 
grown  in  open  fields  for  cut  blooms  for  market. 


This,  and  a few  other  small-flowered  kinds  are  so 
hardy  that  they  will  do  with  as  little  cultural 
care  as  is  required  for  the  hardiest  and  most 
vigorous  of  herbaceous  plants.  1 have  seen  stools 
of  them  that  have  been  in  the  same  place  for 
about  five  years,  during  which  time  they  have 
not  had  a particle  of  any  kind  since  they  were 
planted.  Such  hardy,  enduring  kinds  ought  to 
find  a place  in  every  garden,  and  now  is  a good 
time  to  plant  out  a good  lot  of  them.  B. 


485.— Stopping  Chrysanthemums.— 

If  the  Pompons  are  stopped  but  once  now, 
afterwards  allowing  them  to  grow  away  at  will 
and  develop  all  flower-buds  into  blooms  which 
form,  the  plants  will  be  in  flower  by  the  middle 
of  November.  This  plan  will  provide  abundance 
of  blossom  on  the  plants,  which  will  not  be  wide, 
but  rather  tall,  and  are  more  suitable  to  cut 
from,  because  the  spikes  are  longer  than  though 
the  shoots  are  incessantly  stopped  until  the  end 
of  June.  In  this  case  the  plants  will  be  dwarf 
as  compared  with  the  plan  I advise,  but  they 
will  take  up  much  more  room,  owing  to  their 
having  so  many  shoots  ; but  the  blooms  will  not 
be  finer,  nor  more  in  number,  and  they  will  be 
later  in  flower.  Possibly  they  may  not  be  in  by 
the  time  named.  If  “ J.  Brown  ” had  given  an 
idea  as  to  the  locality  I could  have  answered  the 
latter  query  better.  If  South  of  London,  cutting 
down  should  not  commence  before  the  third 
week  in  May.  If  north  of  that  point  one  week 
earlier  would  be  advisable.  Cut  down  to  within 
6 inches  of  the  soil,  placing  the  pots  under  the 
cover  of  a cold  frame  until  new  growth  has 
commenced,  afterwards  expose  them  fully  to  air 
and  light  in  a sheltered  spot  out-of-doors. 
Withhold  water  from  the  roots  until  new  growth 
commences,  but  give  them  daily  syringings  over- 
head to  induce  them  to  break  freely. — E.  M. 


HOW  THESE  FLORISTS  LOVE  ONE 
ANOTHER ! 

Mr.  Sydenham  writes  us  from  Birmingham — 

‘ ‘ I am  very  sorry  to  see  in  Dodwell’s  report  of 
the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union  the  very  un- 
generous remarks  he  makes  on  the  bottom  of 
p.  41  about  the  prizes  you  have  so  kindly  given 
to  our  midland  society,  and  I could  not  help 
writing  to  him  yesterday  and  saying  that  I 
thought  the  remarks  were  very  uncalled  for  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  you  have  done  so  much  for  the 
Carnation  and  have  come  forward  to  do  what 
you  can  to  help  us,  I should  like  you  to  tho- 
roughly understand  that  these  remarks  are  quite 
contrary  to  my  ideas,  my  wishes,  and  my  feel- 
ings. You  have  always  met  me  in  a very  kind 
and  generous  manner  when  I have  had  occasion 
to  communicate  with  you  in  any  way,  and  I trust 
our  connection  in  the  future  may  always  be  as 
pleasant  as  in  the  past.” 

This  is  the  graceful  paragraph  alluded  to  : — 

“ Special  prizes  at  the  coming  exhibition  of  the 
Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  given 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  the  Garden,  Gardening 
Illustrated,  &c. , are  for  ‘ A bunch  of  self 
Carnations,  not  less  than  twenty  stems,  any 
colours,  to  be  shown  as  grown,  the  plants  to  have 
been  grown  and  wintered  out-of-doors,  not  dressed 
in  any  way  or  the  buds  thinned,  shown  with  its 
own  foliage  and  buds,  no  ties  or  bands  around 
calyx,  and  no  paper  collars,  viires,  or  supports  of 
any  lcind  to  be  used.’  Query  : Is  this  cultiva- 
tion or  its  negation  ? What  would  be  said  to  a 
proposal  that  the  Grape-grower  should  be  re- 
strained from  thinning  the  berries,  and  leave 
every  bunch,  whatever  the  luxuriance  or  excess 
of  Nature,  untouched  upon  the  Vine?  Would 
that  find  favour  with  practical  men  or  the  ex- 
perienced physiologist  ? Would  it  not  be  said 
the  proposer  was  qualifying  for  a lunatic 
asylum?” 

The  beneficent  and  most  amiable  Mr. 
Dodwell  is  angry  with  me.  He  sheds  such 
rays  of  generosity  and  peace  about  him  wherever 
he  is,  that  I cannot  quarrel  with  him. 
Without  discussing  the  question  of  lunacy, 

I will  only  assure  him  that  the  Carnation 
in  the  open  air,  if  well  grown,  does  not  require 
thinning  any  more  than  the  Lily  or  the  Rose, 
or  many  other  noble  garden  flowers.  If  he 
doubts  the  truth  of  what  I say,  I shall  be  very 
happy  to  show  him  flowers  grown  in  the  open 
air  to  the  fullest  size  and  beauty  without 
thinning,  also  gardens  in  which  their  effect  is  of 
the  finest. — Ed. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 


BOUVARDIA  IIUMBOLDTI  CORYM- 
BIFLORA. 

There  are  many  growers  who  succeed  well  with 
other  sorts  of  Bouvardias,  yet  fail  to  flower  this 
variety  successfully.  It  is  quite  as  easily 
managed  as  any  of  them,  and  will  produce  quite 
as  much  bloom,  though,  perhaps,  it  cannot  be 
relied  upon  for  flowering  at  mid-winter.  I grow 
a large  quantity  for  cutting  from.  The  plants 
begin  to  flower  in  June  and  keep  up  a succession 
of  ’bloom  until  the  end  of  October.  The  plants 
are  grown  in  pots,  and  will  do  service  for  several 
years,  the  older  ones  producing  much  more 
bloom  than  those  propagated  the  same  season. 
As  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  over  the  plants 
should  be  dried  off.  After  they  are  thoroughly 
dry  in  the  pots  they  may  be  pruned  back  to 
within  one  or  two  eyes  of  the  old  wood,  after 
which  they  may  be  kept  in  any  cool  position. 
It  is  better  to  expose  them  well  to  the  light,  anti 
give  them  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  wood 
plump  and  fresh.  Later  on,  when  they  show 
signs  of  starting  into  growth,  they  may  be 
shaken  out  and  repotted  into  smaller  pots  anti 
placed  in  warmth.  After  they  are  well  started 
into  growth  they  may  be  stopped  once  or  so  , 
but  frequent  stopping  is  undesirable,  as  a few 
good,  strong  growths  will  produce  more  bloom 
than  a lot  of  spindly  ones.  The  plants  should 
be  potted  on  as  they  require  it,  giving  them 
larger  pots  than  the  other  varieties.  They 
must  always  have  a light,  open  position,  but  do 
not  require  much  artificial  heat ; in  fact,  they 
will  grow  and  flower  well  in  the  open  ground 
during  the  summer,  but  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
the  plants  under  glass  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
the  bloom  clean,  as  it  is  easily  damaged  by  wind 
or  rain.  Later  on  in  the  autumn  they  will  re- 
quire a little  warmth  to  keep  them  going.  The 
main  points  towards  success  with  this  Bouvardia 
are  to  grow  the  plants  on  vigorously,  keep  them 
well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  free  from  insect 
pests. 


REPOTTING  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

I find  that  amateurs  often  fall  into  the  error  of 
repotting  many  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants  just 
as  the  winter  is  coming  on,  and  in  some  cases  even 
at  mid-winter,  and  on  remonstrating  with  them 
on  the  mistake  they  are  making,  I have  been 
usually  told  that  its  being  a leisure  time,  when 
they  could  do  little  else,  they  had  resolved  to 
get  the  repotting  done,  so  that  when  the  busy 
season  came  round  for  outside  work  they  would 
have  the  potting  well  advanced.  Now,  I think 
it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  vitality  of 
plants  is  at  its  lowest  point  during  the  winter 
months,  and  that  a plant  with  its  pot  well 
tilled  with  healthy  roots  before  that  season 
comes  on  is  far  more  likely  to  pass  safely  through 
the  trying  ordeal  than  one  with  its  roots  partially 
disturbed  or  broken,  and  surrounded  with  cold, 
moist  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  by  far  the  best  policy 
to  wait  until  the  days  are  lengthening,  and  the 
sun’s  rays  are  helping  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  greenhouses  considerably.  But  although  I 
would  strongly  advise  deferring  the  actual  work 
of  repotting  until  March  or  April,  I would  also 
urge  the  importance  of  getting  everything  in 
readiness  early  for  that  important  operation. 
Flower-pots  should  be  scrubbed,  dried,  and 
stacked  up  ready  for  use,  and  broken  pots  for 
drainage  will  also  well  repay  the  trouble  of  wash- 
ing before  they  are  used.  Turf  should  be  cut  and 
stacked  in  heaps,  and  leaf-mould,  peat,  and 
manure  should  be  got  under  cover,  so  that  when 
the  time  for  repotting  arrives  all  the  materials 
may  be  in  good  condition.  The  potting-soil 
should  be  moist,  but  not  wet,  for  if  wet  and  it  is 
at  all  of  an  adhesive  nature,  it  will  set  hard  about 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  they  will  never  take 
kindly  to  it.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


400.— Growing  Tuberoses.— These  very 
sweet  and  altogether  charming  flowers  are 
easily  grown.  Three  good  tubers  may  be 
planted  in  a (1-inch  pot,  and  three  smaller  ones  in 
a 5-inch  one.  They  succeed  admirably  in  soil 
such  as  is  usually  used  for  Fuchsias,  “Gera- 
niums,” aud  such  like  plants— good  loam  in  four 
parts,  one  part  decayed-manure,  one  of  leaf- 
mould  or  peat,  and  some  coarse  sand.  They 
start  well  in  a hot-bed  ; but  the  bottom-heat 
should  not  be  over,  say,  90  degs.  They  thrive 
very  kindly  and  well  in  this  heat,  and  may  be 


grown  in  the  frame  until  they  flower ; but, 
being  tall-growing  plants,  an  ordinary  garden- 
frame  does  not  give  them  sufficient  top- 
room.  They  require  hot-house  treatment,  and 
should  be  grown  in  a temperature  of  55  degs. , 
as  a minimum,  except  in  summer-time,  when 
they  will  grow  and  flower  in  the  greenhouse. 
Red-spider  almost  invariably  attacks  the  leaves, 
sometimes  making  a sad  mess  of  them.  It  may 
be  kept  off  by  daily  syringing.— J.  D.  E. 

475. — Soil  for  “ Geraniums,"  &c.— The  material 
from  decayed  vegetables,  if  thoroughly  decomposed  and 
mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  loam,  will  grow  “ Geraniums” 
well. — E.  H. 

If  used  alone  the  material  from  decayed 

vegetables  would  be  too  light  for  “ Geraniums,” 
but  if  mixed  with  half  the  quantity  of  the 
garden  soil  it  will  do  very  well  for  these  plants. 
You  must,  however,  have  the  compost  rather 
dry  when  potting,  so  that  it  will  bear  moderate 
ramming  round  the  roots,  as  nearly  all^  the 
different  sections  of  Pelargoniums  (“  Gera- 
niums ”)  like  a rather  firm  soil  about  the  roots  ; 
but  if  it  is  too  wet  when  used,  it  would  press 
together  in  a compact  mass,  which  when  dry 
would  be  almost  impenetrable  for  the  roots. 
The  fact  that  you  find  some  things  do  very  well 
in  it  shows  that  those  who  tell  you  it  is  unsuit- 
able know  nothing  about  it.  Mixed  with  some 
oE  your  garden  soil,  Begonias  will  do  well  in  it ; 
and  if  divested  of  all  crude  matter  Ferns  will  do 
fairly  well  in  it  if  you  pot  firm  and  do  not  give  too 
much  root  space.  I regard  the  material  you 
mention  with  much  favour  for  the  garden  where 
leaf-soil  is  not  available.  There  are  but  very  few 
things  that  will  not  grow  in  it  and  do  well. 
The  best  substitute  for  sand  is  fine  cinders, 
divested  of  all  dust  and  large  pieces,  but  they 
require  to  be  used  when  damp. — J.  C.  C. 

- No  ; certainly  not.  What  you  want  for 
these  plants  is  good  fibrous  or  turfy  loam. 
Capital  stuff  can  often  be  dug  out  of  am  old 
hedgerow  already  mixed  with  a proportion  of 
leaf-mould.  A still  better  way  is  to  dig  some 
turf  from  an  old  pasture  or  moorland,  taking  it 
off  4 inches  or  5 inches  deep,  Grass  and  all. 
Stack  it  up  with  a thin  layer  of  short  stable- 
manure  between  each  course  and  let  it  lie  till 
the  Grass  is  dead.  If  this  is  done  in  the  early 
autumn  the  stuff  will  be  about  right  for  use  by 
the  following  spring — April  or  May.  Chop  it 
up  fine  with  a spade,  but  do  not  sift  it,  and 
mix  with  it  a dash  of  sand  and  soot,  and  you 
will  have  the  best  material  for  potting  all  plants 
of  this  class  in  that  could  be  mentioned. 

B.  C.  R. 

478.— Shading  for  a greenhouse. —The 
pale-green  shading  you  have  seen  is  called 
“ Summer  Cloud,”  and  can  be  purchased  at  any 
respectable  nursery  or  seed  shop.  Flour  and 
water,  mixed  rather  thick,  and  put  on  with  a 
brush,  also  makes  an  excellent  shading,  as  on 
wet  days  it  becomes  semi-transparent,  and 
admits  more  light  than  anything  else.  It  also 
does  not  wash  off  easily,  but  is  removed  in  the 
autumn,  when  no  longer  required,  with  very 
little  trouble. — B.  C.  R. 

484. — Growing  on  small  Palms. — In 
order  to  do  this  successfully  you  must  have  the 
command  of  artificial  heat  at  all  seasons,  and 
pretty  well  of  it ; without  it,  though  the  hardier 
varieties  may  live  and  grow,  it  will  be  but 
slowly,  and  they  will  always  wear  a miserable, 
shrivelled  appearance,  with  brown  tips  to  the 
leaves,  and  so  forth.  The  trade  growers  keep 
them  constantly  plunged  in  a hot-bed  until  a 
foot  or  so  in  height,  and  even  when  in  5-inch  or 
(Pinch  pots  they  are  usually  stood  on  a stage 
over  some  hot-water  pipes,  and  kept  constantly 
moist  and  warm,  in  fact.  In  the  climate  of 
Guernsey  less  heat  is,  of  course,  required  than 
in  this  country.  Shade  in  summer  will  not 
harm  them  in  the  least,  but  the  reveise,  in 
fact,  and  the  large  market  growers  generally 
shade  their  Palm-houses  rather  heavily,  as  the 
plants  then  grow  more  rapidly,  with  larger  leaf- 
stalks and  foliage  of  a brighter  green  than  when 
exposed  to  strong  sunlight. — B.  C.  R. 

To  do  these  well  they  must  have  heat.  Most  of 

them  will  thrive  when  young  in  a stove  temperature.  In 
a cold  the  progress  of  small  Palms  is  painfully  slow. 

E.  II. 


TORENIAS. 

This  has  always  been  a favourite  family  of  plants 
with  me.  At  the  first  flower  show  that  I re- 
member visiting  the  beautiful  Torenia  asiatica 
was  shown  as  a specimen.  This  was  in  the  month 
of  June.  The  plant  covered  a large  balloon- 
trellis,  and  was  densely  covered  with  its  rich 
violet-purple  blossoms.  Torenia  is  so  distinct  and 
such  a continuous  bloomer  that  it  deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection  of  stove-plants.  Al- 
though its  usual  flowering  season  is  during  the 
summer  months,  it  will  bloom  equally  well  at 
mid-winter,  and  either  as  a basket-plant  or  in 
pots  suspended  from  the  roof  it  is  very  effective. 
Plants  should  be  propagated  annually  from  cut- 
tings, which  should  be  taken  before  there  are 
any  flower-buds  formed.  These  will  root  freely 
under  the  same  treatment  as  any  ordinary  soft- 
wooded  stove  subject.  To  make  specimens  quickly 
two  or  three  may  be  grown  together  in  the  same 
pot.  They  should  be  potted  in  rough,  porous, 
peaty  compost,  not  pressed  too  firmly,  and  the 
pots  should  be  well  drained.  The  plants  will 
require  frequent  stopping  until  they  have  formed 
a good  base,  after  which  they  may  be  left  to 
spread  according  to  circumstances.  To  flower 
them  well  they  must  be  grown  in  a light  open 
position,  and  during  the  summer-time  an  ordi- 


The  Yellow  Torenia  (T.  Bailloni  or  flava)  as  a 
basket-plant. 


Drawings  for  “Gardening.  —Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  tee  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  /towers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  unit  appear  in  due  course  tn 
Gardrnlno  Illcstiuthd. 


nary  greenhouse  will  suit  them  well.  During 
the  winter  they  require  a moderate  stove  tem- 
perature, but  they  must  not  be  subjected  to  a 
dry  atmosphere,  or  thrips  will  be  troublesome. 

T.  Fournieri  is  an  annual  species  of  erect 
growth  ; the  flowers  are  a little  deeper  in 
colour  than  those  of  asiatica,  and  produced 
in  great  profusion  throughout  the  summer. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  early  in  February, 
and  to  keep  up  a good  succession  of 
flowering  plants  it  should  be  sown  at 
different  periods.  The  seed  pots  should 
be  placed  on  a shelf  close  to  the  glass  in 
the  stove,  a piece  of  glass  laid  on  the  pot,  and  I 
the  surface  of  the  soil  kept  moist.  The  seed 
will  soon  germinate,  when  the  glass  should  lx 
removed,  and,  as  soon  as  large  enough,  the  seed  I 
lings  should  be  pricked  off  and  later  on  pot  tec  I 
three  in  a pot.  If  grown  in  a light,  open  posi  | 
tion  this  species  will  not  require  stopping  I 
T.  flava,  perhaps  better  known  as  T.  Bailloni 
flowers  yellow,  with  dark  blotches,  is  a de 
sirable  species,  which  may  be  raised  from  seet 
anuuallv.  This  has  more  the  habit  of  asiatica 
and  makes  a beautiful  plant  when  suspendei 
(see  illustration).  As  this  is  of  rapid  growth 
the  plants  may  be  grown  singly.  It  is  ven 
effective,  and  forms  a pretty  contrast  to  th< 
first -named  species,  aud  requires  the  sami 
treatment.  Like  all  plants  with  fine  thread-lib 
roots,  Torenias  require  careful  attention  ii 
watering,  being  easily  damaged  by  excess  o 
drought  or  moisture.  Green-fly  and  othe 
insects  must  be  kept  in  check.  H. 
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Jasminum  gracillimum.— This  Jasmine 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  winter-flowering 
stove  plants  we  possess  ; indeed,  when  in  a 
flourishing  condition  it  will  bloom  more  or  loss 
throughout  the  year.  By  stopping  when  young 
it  can  be  grown  in  bush  form,  but  if  allowed  to 
assume  its  natural  character  it  will  when  grow- 
ing freely  develop  a somewhat  loose,  open  style 
of  growth,  and  is  then  just  the  thing  for  furnish- 
ing a pillar  in  a small  or  medium-sized  stove  or 
for  forming  a screen  therein.  Whether  as  a 
bush  or  a half-climbing  plant,  this  Jasmine  is  a 
charming  object  when  the  slender,  gracefully- 
disposed  shoots  are  laden  with  pure-white, 
sweet-scented  flowers.  Not  only  are  the  flowers 
borne  in  clusters  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  but 
minor  bunches  are  produced  at  nearly  every 
joint  for  some  distance  along  them,  so  that  a 
branch  of  this  Jasmine  caught  at  its  best  forms 
a perfect  wreath.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  requiring 
hut  the  treatment  usually  given  to  the  general 
run  of  stove  plants,  the  soil  best  suited  for  it 
being  loam  lightened  by  a liberal  admixture  of 
sand,  leaf-mould,  or  peat,  and  well-decayed 
manure,  according  to  the  consistency  of  the 
loam  employed.  Cuttings  of  the  young-growing 
shoots  strike  root  readily  enough  in  the  spring 
if  kept  in  a gentle  heat,  and  the  roots  are  also 
available  for  its  propagation.  This  last  method 
is  not  much  needed  now,  but  when  the  plant 
was  yet  little  known  and  scarce  I grew  a great 
number  in  this  way.  A specimen  was  shaken 
out  of  the  soil,  many  of  the  principal  roots  taken 
off,  cut  up  into  lengths  of  1-^  inches  or  there- 
abouts, and  dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  soil  pre- 
pared as  for  cuttings  of  the  shoots.  These  pots 
were  slightly  watered  and  plunged  in  a gentle 
bottom-lieat  in  the  stove  propagating-house, 
when  young  shoots  were  quickly  pushed  up  from 
the  buried  portions  of  the  roots,  and  when  suffi- 
ciently advanced  they  were  potted  off.  A 
species  of  Jasmine  a good  deal  like  J.  gracilli- 
mum, and  by  some  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  it,  is  J.  pubescens,  a very  old  plant  in 
gardens,  having  been  introduced  considerably 
over  a century  ago. — A. 

Clematis  montana.— This  is  a fine  sub- 
ject for  pots,  well-established  plants  producing 
their  pretty  star-like  flowers  in  great  profusion. 
The  plants  only  require  the  warmth  of  an  ordi- 
nary greenhouse  to  have  them  in  flower  in 
March,  and  when  grown  on  a rather  tall,  slender 
trellis  or  trained  round  sticks,  they  are  very 
effective  for  the  conservatory.  I have  seen  old 
plants  in  8-inch  pots  trained  on  a pyramidal 
trellis  covered  with  pure-white  flowers,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  beautiful.  C.  indivisa 
may  be  considered  more  desirable  for  green- 
house culture,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  manage, 
and  does  not  always  flower  so  freely  ; yet  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  plants  for  pillars  or  the  roof  of 
a cool  conservatory  we  have,  and  should  be  well 
cared  for.  It  is  very  subject  to  mildew,  and  if 
this  is  not  kept  in  check  it  will  quite  spoil  the 
fine,  rich,  deep  evergreen  foliage. — H. 

223.—“  Loughborough  ” boiler.— With 
reference  to  the  remarks  of  “ Mr.  Geo.  S. 
Beckett,”  and  “ J.  B.  B. ,”  on  p.  80,  I can  only 
say  that  I speak  of  things  as  I find  them,  and 
am  glad  to  hear  that  the  experience  of  others, 
with  regard  to  these  boilers,  is  happier  than  my 
own.  I have  fixed  and  used  dozens  of  boilers 
of  all  makes  and  sizes  during  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so,  not  to  mention  those  I have  seen  at 
work  in  various  places,  but  never  had  such  a 
troublesome  one  as  the  “No.  1 Loughborough,” 
to  which  I referred  in  the  first  place.  It  is  not  a 
new  one  certainly,  nor  do  the  bottom  doors  fit 
as  closely  as  they  might  do  ; while  it  stands  in  a 
rather  exposed  situation,  facing  south-east.  I 
have  tried  it  all  ways,  using  large  and  small  coke, 
coke  and  slack  mixed,  cinders,  &c.  ,but  cannot  get 
the  fire  to  keep  alight  for  more  than  5 or  6 hours. 
Having  three  or  four  fires  to  see  to  every 
night  I cannot  spend  half  an  hour  over  each 
one,  and  want  something  that,  if  filled  up  and 
the  draught  regulated,  will  look  after  itself  till 
morning.  No  doubt  the  sheltered  position  of 
“ Mr.  Beckett  s ” boiler  has  a good  deal  to  do 
with  its  success,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
finer  the  coke  is  broken  (in  moderation)  the 
better.  I also  find  it  burns  much  better  when 
well  damped  before  using.  The  No.  2 is  a 
different  thing  altogether — the  body  of  fire  in 
it  is  so  much  larger.  I must  still  adhere  to  my 
opinion  that  this  form  of  boiler  is  inferior  to 
the  cylindrical  ones  that  are  fed  through  the 
top. — B.  C.  R, 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are.  inserted  in 
Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  A ll  communications 
for  insertion  should  be,  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  anti  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-strcet,  Covent, -garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  ad  vance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


516. — Compost  for  Tomatoes.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  make  a really  good  compost  for  the 
final  potting  of  Tomatoes? — C.  J. 

517. — Plant  to  show  in  August.— Will  someone 
please  to  tell  me  what  kind  of  pot-plant  would  be  the  be9t 
to  grow  to  show  at  the  end  of  August,  either  a flowering 
one  or  not?— J.  G.  or  R. 

518. — Amaryllis  not  flowering.— Would  someone 
kindly  suggest  why  an  Amaryllis  I have  does  not  flower  ? 
It  is  a splendid  bulb  in  full  leaf  at  present,  growing  in  a 
12-inch  pot  in  an  intermediate  house. — Enthusiast. 

519. — Tuberous  Begonias  in  a window.— Wil1 
someone  please  to  inform  me  whether  I can  grow  Tuberous 
Begonias  well  in  a window  facing  east,  and,  if  so,  when 
shall  I start  them,  and  what  must  be  their  after  treat- 
ment?— C.  N.  A. 

520. — Uses  of  nitrate  of  soda.— Would  “ J.  D.  E.” 
or  “B.  C.  R.”  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  using  of  nitrate  of 
soda  ? I want  to  use  it  for  Potatoes.  Should  I put  it  in 
the  row  with  the  Potatoes,  or  throw  it  on  the  ground  and 
dig  it  in  ?— Organist. 

521. — Rhododendron  Nuttalli  not  flower- 
ing.— Would  someone  kindly  state  why  a Rhododendron 
Nuttalli  I have  does  not  flower  ? It  shows  what  I imagine 
are  flower-buds  each  year,  but  these  turn  out  to  be  only 
leaves.  It  is  grown  in  an  intermediate  house. — Enthu- 
siast. 

522. — Manuring  Apple  and  Pear-trees  — My 

garden  being  on  a considerable  slope  towards  the  south, 
should  the  trees  he  heavily  manured  in  the  summer  instead 
of  in  the  winter,  or  at  both  seasons?  The  soil  being 
naturally  very  dry  they  seem  to  need  it  almost  more  in  the 
summer.  I live  in  the  south  of  Ireland. — W.  D. 

523. — Caterpillars  on  Gooseberry-bushes.— 
For  the  last  two  years  my  Gooseberry-bushes  have  been 
afflicted  with  a plague  of  caterpillars  in  the  spring,  which 
eat  off  the  leaves,  and  consequently  spoil  the  fruit.  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  if  someone  will  tell  me  how  to  kill 
these  creatures  and  prevent  the.r  ravages  ? — W.  R.  W. 

521.— Clove  Carnations  in  pots.— Some  time  ago 
I put  some  Clove  Carnations  singly  in  5-inch  pots,  as  I 
want  them  to  flower  in  these  pots.  I cannot  give  them 
any  heat,  but  can  place  them  on  a south  window-ledge. 
Would  they  be  better  inside  or  out?  Any  information 
will  be  thankfully  accepted.  I suppose  they  will  flower 
right  enough  in  their  due  season  ? Locality,  north-west 
London.— Kit. 

525.— Propagating  Daphne  Mezereuna  and 
Kerria  japonica.— I should  like  to  know  how  to  in- 
crease this  Daphne.  Could  cuttings  now  that  the  leaves 
are  beginning  to  grow  be  depended  upon,  or  must  one 
depend  upon  seedlings  from  the  berries  when  ripe  ? I 
have  a shrub  with  pretty  leaves,  and  in  the  summer  it  has 
plenty  of  flowers,  which  I believe  is  called  Jew’s  Mallow  or 
Kerria.  When  might  cuttings  of  that  be  taken  ?— Grove. 

626.— Ferns  and  other  plants  in  a span- 
roofed  frame. — Will  someone  please  to  give  me  a list 
of  plants,  including  Ferns  and  other  foliage  plants,  suit- 
able for  growing  in  a span-roofed  frame,  S feet  square, 
mounted  on  low  brick  walls?  If  Roses  and  Begonias  can 
be  managed  in  it,  please  say  how  to  commence  prepara- 
tions for  next  blooming  time  of  each  respectively  ?— Skster- 
tium. 

527. — Glass  copings  for  walls.— I should  be  glad 
to  know  if  the  glass  coping  shelters,  supported  on  brackets 
and  with  about  a 15-inch  projection,  which  horticultural 
builders  advertise,  is  of  any  real  value  for  protection  of  fruit 
and  foliage  on  garden  walls?  I imagine  that  in  none  but 
the  most  calm  weather  would  they  exercise  any  influence. 
Whenever  the  wind  blew  against  them  I should  suppose 
they  did  more  harm  than  good.  Will  someone  kindly  let 
me  know  if  experience  justifies  their  use,  and  if  they  pay 
for  their  cost?— Lancashire. 

528. — Chrysanthemums  from  cuttings,  &c. 
— Will  “ E.  M.,”  who  kindly  helped  me  about  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  small  pots,  tell  me  if  he  thinks  I could  grow  some 
rooted  cuttings  I had  sent  me  April  14th  in  6-inch  pots, 
or  whether  they  are  too  far  advanced  ? I inserted  cuttings 
from  my  own  plants  at  the  end  of  March,  as  advised. 
Also,  I should  like  to  know  if  some  stable-manure,  whi-ch 
I stoied  in  a shed  during  February,  will  be  suitable  to  mix 
with  my  potting  soil  later  on  ? Ought  it  to  be  mixed  with 
earth  or  turned  over  ? — Elfrida. 

529. — Climbing  Niphetos  Rose-buds  falling 
off.— Last  spring  I planted  a Climbing  Niphetos  Rose  in  a 
hole  in  a rockery,  which  is  about  a yard  high,  and  up  to 
the  level  with  the  glass  in  a cool  lean-to  greenhouse, 
facing  south-east.  The  buds  which  were  on  the  tree  at 
time  of  planting  bloomed  well,  but  no  others  appeared.  This 
year  the  tree  puts  forth  healthy  shoots  and  buds,  but  the 


latter  fall  off.  The  tree  is  trained  along  the  roof,  and  is 
planted  in  good  turfy-loam  and  rotted  manure.  Drainage 
is  good.  I shall  be  thankful  for  advice  as  to  treatment  ?— 
R.  W.,  Finchley. 

680.— A greenhouse  fpr  profit.— I have  recently 
purchased  a business,  and  with  it  a rather  neglected  lean- 
to  greenhouse,  30  feet  by  11  feet;  locality  in  the  centre 
of  forkshire.  It  faces  due  south,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
No.  1 “ Loughborough  ” boiler  and  1-inch  flow  and  return 
pipes.  It  contains  one  Vine  Black  Hamburgh  (east  end), 
covers  one-third  of  roof,  one  Fig-tree  (north  end).  My 
predecessor  said  it  did  not  pay,  but  I am  desirous  of  try- 
ing. I thought  of  growing  Tomatoes  and  window-plants, 
both  good  to  sell  here,  and  should  be  very  glad  if  anyone 
would  give  me  advice  or  suggestions  if  these  would  be 
likely  to  succeed,  and  the  best  kinds  of  plants,  & c.,  to 
grow? — Beginner. 

531. — Treatment  of  Bamboos.— Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  Bamboos  V I have  just  brought 
them  from  the  South  of  France  (Bay  of  Biscay  side).  On 
arrival  they  were  immediately  potted  in  equal  part  leaf- 
mould,  loam,  and  sand.  They  are  put  in  the  greenhouse 
at  night,  and  stand  outside  in  the  daytime,  unless  there  is 
a cold  wind.  They  are  intended  chiefly  for  drawing-room 
decoration,  but  I shall  be  glad  to  know  if  it  will  be  better 
to  keep  them  outside  all  summer  or  till  they  are  well 
established?  They  look  healthy,  but  some  of  the  leaves 
have  rather  a brown  and  scorched  look.  This  place  is 
fairly  mild,  but  there  is  a good  deal  of  wind  in  summer  ; 
we  are  sheltered  from  the  spring  east  winds.— G.  P.  V. 

532. — Mildew  on  Roses.— Will  someone  kindly 
state  what  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  mildew  on  Roses 
grown  in  a span-roofed  house  and  planted  out  in  the 
border,  which  is  well  made  and  thoroughly  drained  ? 
Position  of  house  facing  south  and  north,  and  well  venti- 
lated. The  varieties  grown  at  present  are  the  following  : 
The  Bride,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Niphetos,  Mme.  Marie  Van 
Iioutte,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Rfive  d’Or,  A.  Olivier,  Mme. 
Falcot,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  W.  F. 
Bennet,  Lamarque,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Isabella  Sprunt, 
CMine  Forestier.  All  these  are  more  or  less  affected, 
except  Hombre,  which  is  grown  in  the  same  house,  and 
doing  well.  I should  be  glad  to  know  what  varieties  are 
least  liable  to  mildew  ? I have  used  the  following  solution, 
but  find  it  does  not  suit  the  Roses  : 1 oz.  soft-soap  boiled 
in  1 quart  of  water,  when  cold  adding  one  dessert-spoonful 
of  paraffin-oil,  mixed  with  one  gallon  of  water. — M.  L. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

533.— Bulb  without  a name  ( Aldcrson). — I can- 
not name  it  from  your  description.  Some  of  my  friends  evi- 
dently take  me  to  be  gifted  with  clairvoyance,  or  they 
would  not  ask  me  such  unanswerable  questions.— M.  B. 

234.— Dendrobium  nobile  (Peter  Davidson).— 
This  gentleman  sends  a remarkably  fine  variety  of  this 
Orchid,  but  it  certainly  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
variety  known  as  nobilius,  but  is  a very  good  form  of  the 
typical  plant. — M.  B. 

535. — Grapes  on  long  shoots  (R.  T.  R.). — Unripe 
wood  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  bunches  of  Grapes 
appearing  so  far  up  the  shoots.  A dryer,  warmer  atmos- 
phere and  better  ventilation  in  the  autumn  with  a little 
fire-heat  will  rectify  this  in  future. 

536. — Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  eaten  off 
at  the  roots  (/>.  F-  L.).— Make  a puddle  of  soot  in  a 
pail,  and  dip  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  it  just  before  plant- 
ing ; also  give  the  ground  a dressing  of  lime  the  next  time 
it  is  turned  over.  Watering  the  plants  with  soot-water  is 
also  a capital  plan. 

537. — Striking  Gloxinias  in  Cocoa-nut-flbre 

(S.  C.  S.). — Yes,  the  leaf-stalks  of  Gloxinias  strike  readily 
in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  placed  on  a hot-bed  in  which  there  is  a 
gentle  warmth.  When  rooted  the  bulbs  and  roots  are 
more  easily  and  safely  removed  from  among  this  material 
than  from  soil. 

538. — Flowers  from  seeds  (P-  W.  Cook).— I ques- 
tion if  you  could  purchase  seeds  of  the  two  last  named, 
and,  if  purchased,  whether  they  would  be  any  good. 
The  Ferns  appear  to  be  all  varieties  of  Polypodium,  hut  I 
cannot  name  them  from  the  specimens  sent.  Yes,  they 
would  grow  into  nice  plants  for  show  purposes. — J.  J. 

539. — Unfruitful  wall  trees  (T.  IF.>— We  should 
expect  that  in  this  case  the  roots  of  the  trees  have  pene- 
trated too  deeply  into  the  earth.  As  we  cannot  helieve 
that  when  the  roots  are  near  the  surface  fruit-trees  of 
good  kinds  will  year  after  year  fail  to  bear  blossoms,  the 
remedy  we  should  suggest  would  be  to  lift  the  roots, 
doing  the  work  during  next  October. 

540.  — Odontoglossum  A lexandrse  (II.  S.  Willis). 
—I  can  only  say  that  the  plants  probably  get  excited  just 
at  the  very  time  when  they  should  be  at  rest.  I should 
say  if  you  rest  them  in  a cool  temperatuie  and  not  by  dry- 
inf  them— that  is,  by  keeping  them  cooler  and  slightly 
drier  than  in  the  summer— you  will  then  begin  to  have 
some  flower-spikes  instead  of  all  growths. — M.  B. 

541— Lasiandra  macrantha  (M.  L.  S.;.- This 
plant  is  propagated  from  cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in 
summer  placed  in  sand  in  heat  under  a bell-glass.  After- 
wards, when  well  established,  pot  on  in  a rough,  lumpy 
compost,  consisting  of  sandy  peat,  fibry  loam,  silver-sand, 
broken  pots,  and  charcoal.  Summer  temperature,  60  degs. 
to  80  degs.  ; winter  temperature,  50  degs.  to  60  degs. 

542. — Mushrooms  in  a meadow  (Agaricus).- 
We  have  produced  Mushrooms  in  a meadow  by  inserting 
lumps  of  spawn,  each  one  about  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg,  in 
among  the  Grass  towards  the  end  of  June,  digging  holes 
3 inches  deep  with  a trowel,  dropping  the  lumps  of  spawn 
in  and  pressing  the  soil  down  firmly  over  it.  Of  course, 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  chance  in  the  result,  as  we 
are,  in  a measure,  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather. 

543. — Filberts  and  Nut-trees  (Nutty).  — Yes. 
Nuts  and  Filberts  maybe  propagated  from  layers  apd  seeds- 
The  chief  thing  to  mind  in  their  management  after  the  trees 
are  established  is  their  pruning,  and  you  cannot  do  better 
than  take  a well-managed  Gooseberry -bush  as  a model, 
only,  of  course,  the  former  (Nuts  and  Filberts)  will  he 
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many  times  larger.  A low,  wide-spreading  bush,  producing 
an  abundance  of  short,  stubby,  fruitful  spray,  is  the  thing 
most  to  be  desired. 

544. — Masdevallia  triangularis  (J.  Duncan).— 
This  is  the  name  of  the  flower  you  send,  and  it  is  a very 
neat  and  pretty  one.  This  Orchid  was  discovered  by 
Linden  some  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  till  forty  years 
afterwards  that  it  was  brought  into  cultivation  by  Mr. 
Sander  ; it  belongs  to  the  caudate®  section.  It  should  be 
treated  like  M.  tovarensis,  and  with  the  same  amount  of 
warmth.  Grown  in  this  manner  it  will  flower  profusely, 
lasting  in  full  beauty  for  a long  time.— M.  B. 

545. — Hybrid"  Calanthes  (J.S.).- 1 do  not  think 
you  are  at  all  likely  to  gain  any  pre-eminence  from  start- 
ing with  the  species  and  varieties  you  name,  so  many 
have  already  began  with  these,  and  have  flowered  the 
results  from  these  crosses,  and  have  now  young  plants 
from  these  again,  so  that  there  is  already  quite  a pro- 
fusion of  hybrid  Calanthes.  If  you  have  time  and  oppor- 
tunities for  hybridising  Orchids  I would  advise  you  to 
leave  both  Calanthes  and  Cypripediums  alone,  and  try 
some  other  genera.— M.  B. 

546. — Manuring  Vines  (M.  V.  A. J.— Speaking 
generally,  manures  will  not  make  Vines  bear  well ; m fact, 
if  applied  injudiciously,  they  act  the  other  way.  Vines 
growing  in  the  poorest  soil  generally  show  plenty  of  fruit ; 
the  advantage  of  manuring  is  to  give  it  size.  Of  course, 
if  Vines  have  been  over-cropped  in  previous  years,  then 
manure  will  be  necessary  to  restore  their  vital  powers. 
Blood,  under  some  conditions,  is  a good  thing  to  use,  and 
it  may  be  applied  to  outside  borders  in  limited  quantities 
at  any  time.  By  all  means  try  Thomson  s Vine-manure. 

547. — Orchid  culture  (J.  D.  Orchid).— The  dozen 
names  submitted  comprise  the  three  sections  into  which 
these  plants  are  divided,  requiring  hot,  intermediate,  and 
cool  treatment.  If  “ J.  D.”  wall  send  me  another  list  num- 
bered, and  keep  a similar  one  himself,  I then  can  and  wall 
let  him  know  how  to  go  about  the  matter.  Under  no  plan  1 
know  of,  however,  can  I assist  him  to  grow  Odontoglossums 
and  Phalienopsis  in  one  house.  Unless  the  plants  are  in  a 
bad  state  they  should  be  left  alone  now.  Potting  should  not 
be  done  now  or  at  any  other  time  without  a reason. 
Write  again. — M.  B. 

548. — Epidendrum  Hanburi  (J.  O'B.).—' This 
appears  to  be  the  name  of  the  flower  sent  to  me,  but  not  a 
word  is  said  about  its  growth.  If  it  is  this  Epidendiurn 
it  will  have  ovate  pseudo-bulbs,  each  some  2 inches  or 
3 inches  Ion",  bearing  a pair  of  narrow  coriaceous  leaves. 
The  flowers  correspond  with  E.  Hanburi,  being  of  a 
brownish-purple.  It  was  introduced  some  fifty  years  ago 
or  thereabouts,  and,  I believe,  first  flowered  with 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney.  It  is  a pretty  plant,  but 
cannot  be  considered  a showy  species,  and  it  may  be  grown 
in  the  Cattleya-house,  at  the  cool  end.— M.  B. 

549. — Odontoglossum  blandum  (U.  B.  IT.).— 
This  is  the  name  of  the  very  exquisite  flower  you  send, 
and  it  is  a very  good  form  of  a plant  that,  does  not  varj 
much  in  its  markings.  It  grows  in  the  vicinity  of  Ocana 
at  considerable  elevations  in  a very  moist  and  cool  climate, 
and  consequently  requires  keeping  moderately  and  uni- 
formly moist.  Although  they  require  to  be  kept  moist  all 
the  year  round,  they  should  not  be  treated  as  aquatics  , 
but  they  should  be  set  in  such  a minner  that  the  surplus 
water  can  run  from  them.  By  your  letter  I should  imagine 
your  plant  was  kept  rather  too  moist. — M.  B. 

550. — Plum-tree  dying  (T.  D.  P.).— From  the  in- 
formation furnished  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  tree.  Perhaps  the  severe  weather  in  pre- 
vious winters  may  have  injured  the  branches,  although  the 
effect  was  not  seen  until  growth  began.  But  if  the  tree  is 
eleven  years  old,  and  has  never  borne  any  fruit,  it  must 
have  been  in  an  unhappy  condition  before.  Perhaps  if  one 
could  examine  the  roots  a more  reliable  opinion  as  to  its 
condition  could  be  formed,  and  some  suggestions  offered 
for  its  treatment.  Could  you  not  get  a good  fruit-grower 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  look  in  and  give  an  opinion  on  the 
matter  ? 

551. — Oncidium  sessile  ( W.T.).— This  is  the  name 
of  the  specimen  sent.  It  is  an  old  plant  in  gardens,  and 
comes,  I think,  from  the  same  country  as  Cattleya  Mossise. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  a branching  panicle,  and  are 
clear-yellow  in  colour,  and  ornamented  with  dull-brown 
spots  or  dots.  It  should  be  potted  in  peat-fibre  and  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss,  well  drained,  and  the  plant  elevated  a 
little  above  the  pot’s  rim.  It  requires  the  heat  of  the 
Cattleya  or  the  Brazilian  house,  and  the  plant  should  be 
well  supplied:  with  water  during  the  summer  season,  but 
in  the  winter  it  should  be  kept  nearly  dry,  without  shrivel- 
ling  the  bulbs,  however,  in  any  way.— M.  B. 

552. — Compost  for  striking  cuttings  in 
(Propagator).—  Cocoa-nut-fibre  is  such  a light,  porous 
material  that  sand  would  hardly  be  needed  with  it  for 


get  an  explanation  of  the  Gymnogramma  ealomelanos, 
named  for  “ J.  A.  B."  in  a previons  number  of  Gardening  , 
as  he  says  the  plant  is  not  indigenous,  but  it  now  ls-found 
in  a wild  state,  and  he  says  it  grows  “so  rapidly  there 
that  it  is  continually  being  rooted  out  of  ferneries.  I 
have  plants  with  fronds  5 feet  long,  and  half  as  broad, 
growing  all  the  year  round.”  This  is  a curious  circum- 
stance of  a Western  plant  establishing  itself  in  the  East.— 
J.  J 


555.— Dendrobiums  (F.  W.  V.).— Referring  to  the 
flowers  of  D.  Wardianum,  you  evidently  have  several  dis- 
tinct plants  mixed  up  in. your  baskets.  These  I should  num- 
ber  and  separate  in  the  autumn.  You  will  find  that  a 
better  time  than  now  to  do  it,  because  the  growths  are 
already  started,  or  I should  think  they  were,  so  that  by 
separating  them  in  the  autumn  when  the  bulbs  are 
finished  off  no  check  is  given.  No.  1 is  certainly  the 
largest,  and  a fairly  well-coloured  flower  ; but  No.  3, 
although  much  smaller,  appears  to  me  the  prettiest 
flower,  and  it  is  also  very  well  coloured,  more  like  the 
original  Assam  form  in  shape.  My  friend,  like  many 
others,  appears  to  be  labouring  under  a misconception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  name  giganteum,  as  he  asks  if  the 
flower  No.  1 is  large  enough  for  giganteum.  The  name 
refers  to  the  growth  of  the  Burmese  plant  as  compared 
with  the  original  one  from  Assam.  The  flowers  of  D.  nobue 
have  nothing  particular  about  them.  They  are  very 
beautiful.  No.  4 appears  to  be  a distinct  form,  but  in  the 
crushed  state  it  arrived  in  I cannot  well  judge  of  it.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  a flower  packed  well  (not  in  cotton 
wool),  and  sent  in  a strong  box,  if  my  friend  can  spare 
another,  and  at  the  same  time  a line  to  say  if  the  growth 
differs  from  the  ordinary  D.  nobile  ?— M.  B. 


PANSIES. — I was  awarded  First  Prize  New- 

X castle,  York,  Birmingham,  1891,  for  my  famous  Collection. 
Try  my  specimen  14  plants,  3s.  6d. : Donald  Morrinson,  Arthur 
Stewart,  John  Taylor,  Jennie  Bullock.  Wm  Caldwell, 
Donald  McBain,  Evelyn  Bruce,  George  Cromb,  John  Brice, 
loe  John  Pope,  Tom  Travis,  Mrs.  Anderson,  Maggie 
Lauder  Pansy  Seed,  Is.  per  packet.  Send  for  new  Catalogue. 
—A.  BAILEY,  Ji;n.,  Pansy  Grower,  Sunderland. 

PANSIES  ! PANSIES  '.—  I otter  the  famous 

_L  <joz  f0r  g6.  The  following  four  are  '91,  new  var.  : 
Mrs.  D.  Strachan,  Miss  J.  Jamieson,  Mrs.  Karr,  Peter 
Strang,  Lord  Hamilton,  Win.  Ross  Weir,  Hugh,  Mrs, 
Aikinson,  James  Douglas,  Maggie  A.  Scott,  Tom  McFarlane. 
Kate  McArthur.  I also  offer  1 pair  of  above  for  lie.— A. 
BAILEY,  J i ' n . , Pansy  Grower.  Sunderland. 

QPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER.— 6 Geraniums,  6 

10  Fuchsias,  6 double  Ivy  Geraniums,  6 Heliotropes, 
2 double  Petunias,  2s.,  free;  24  Tomato  plants  (Hackwood 
Park).  Is.  3d.,  free.— A.  TOM  KIN.  Flo’-jst,  Sidcuc. 

PERNS  from  DEVONSHIRE,  CORNWALL, 

X and  SOMERSET  — Instruction  book  for  making  rockery, 
planting,  &c-  with  each  5s.  order.  12  named  varieties,  7s  per 
100;  30,  Parcel  Post,  2s.  3d.;  50  large,  3s.  6d,  post  free. 
Catalogue,  2d.  Established  30  years. — GILL,  Lodging-house, 
Lyntcn,  North  Devon. 

“ rpuLIP  TREES”— TULIP  TREES— TULIP 

J-  Trees.— A novelty,  2 to  3 ft.  high  good : 3 for  2s.  9d., 
free  _A..  TAYLOR,  Nurseries.  Kingham,  Oxon. 

_ . " Ponderosa.” — 

1U.  weigui,.  aw  — in  prizes.  Strong 
2.  Is.  Gd  — R.  OWEN.  Maidenhead. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

* Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-strcet,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— Ochiltree.— Such  a dried  scrap 
arrived  that  we  could  make  nothing  of  it. C.  ./.—Den- 
drobium thyrsiflorum. B.  B. — 1,  Oncidium  flexuosum  ; 

2 Dendrobium  Wardianum ; 3,  Dendrobium  albo-san- 

guineum //.  J. — 1,  Nephrolepis  exaltata ; 2,  Hvpolepis 

repens  ; 3,  Pteris  scaberula ; 4,  Pteris  quadriaurita. 

F Cameron. — 1,  Dendrobium  Pierardi,  very  tine  form  ; 2, 
Phaius  grandifolius  ; 3,  Oncidium  crispum. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post , and  that  we  cannot  under - 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Potato.— Apply  to  Mr.  C.  Fidler,  Reading,  Berks. 

Pontefract. — Apply  to  Messrs.  W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co.,  121, 
Bunhill-row,  London,  E.C. 


1 non  DOLLAR  TOMATO 

l.UUvJ  2-3  lb.  weight.  500  dollars  in  prizes. 
plants.  Is.  each  ; 2,  Is.  Bd.-R.  OWEN.  Maidenhead. 

WALLFLOWERS,  Sinkins  Pinks,  “ Tufted 

VY  pansies,"  &c.,  good  stuff,  5s.  100,  carriage  paid.— NOR- 
MAN PARKIN,  Blakenhall,  Wolverhampton.  Mention 
Gardening  Illustrated. . 

p OOD  KING  HENRY  (Mercury),  the  grandest 

U vegetable  in  cultivation  ; superior  to  Asparagus,  40  plants, 
2s.  6d-free.— THOS.  HA LL.  24.  St.  John's-road,  Scar ho ro  . 


HOLEUS,  best  sorts  in  England.  — 12  well- 

VJ  rooted  named  varieties,  2s.  6d.,  24  var.,  4s  free  ; Tomato 
plants  (Perfection)  strong,  well-rooted,  Is  3d.  dozen,  7s.  bd. 
100,  free.— CHAS.  MORFETT,  Robertsbndge,  Sussex. 


DAI,  lice. Vtxixv.  _ — 

YTiOLETS. — W ellsiana,  single  blue,  immense 
V flowers,  2s.  doz. ; Lady  Hume  Campbell,  double  mauve, 
very  sweet,  2s.  Gd.  doz. : Iceland  Poppies,  Is.  doz  . oO  for  3s. ; 
Mrs  Sinkins,  Is.  doz.  Hardy  plants  in  fine  variety.  Lists 
free.— Mrs.  WATSON,  Heswall,  Cheshire. 

QEAKALE  A SPECIALITY.— Strong  pre- 

U pared  sets,  Covent-garden  variety,  2s  6d.  per .100 ; 
printed  Cultural  Directions  with  each  order : Laxton  s Noble 
Strawberry,  Chinese  Artichokes,  aud  Echevena  glauca.2s.6d. 
per  100;  half,  Is.  6d.,  all  free;  on  rail,  package  free. — 
B.  FIELDER.  Market  Gardener.  Cheltenham- 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


. r lLLiL/BilV,  liiaiavvowi-—. 

HALFPENNY  PLANTS.— Tenth  Season.— 

XL  Polyanthus,  Geums,  Scarlet  Lychnis,  Canterbury  Bells, 
mixed,  beautiful  new  shapes,  Aquilegias  chrysautha  and 
alba,  Foxgloves.  Sturdy  plants.  3d.  extra  tor  postage  with 
all  orders  — FREDERICK  BULL.  VVormingford.  Colchester. 


material  uiae  saim 

cuttings.  We  should  prefer  a compost  of  one-half  light 
loam  and  the  remainder  equal  quantities  of  fine  sifted 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  and  sharp  sand,  all  well  mixed  together. 

If  sand  is  scarce  it  may  be  used  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third  with  a much  smaller  quantity  of  soil,  and  then 
be  used  only  1 inch  in  depth  on  the  top  of  the  pot.  Sand, 
being  sharp'  and  gritty,  keeps  the  soil  free  and  porous, 
and  thus  the  tiny  new  rootlets  find  free  access  in  it.  It 
the  soil  was  hard  and  close,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  the  cuttings  to  make  root  in  it. 

553.— Ipomaea  rubra  coerulea  (B-  O.  B.).—\es. 
Sow  the  seeds  now  or  early  in  May  in  well-drained  pots  or 
boxes  of  leaf-mould  and  sand  in  rather  a rough  state. 
Cover  the  seeds  over  with  a piece  of  glass,  and  water  must 
be  given  with  great  care,  as  if  too  wet  the  seeds  will  decay 
before  germinating.  Place  in  a gentle  heat  of  about 
65  degs.,  and  when  the  first  rough  leaf  is  formed  harden  oil 
a little  and  pot  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  or  plant  three  or 
four  plants  together  in  large  pots,  boxes,  or  borders  of 
light  rich  soil  (loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand).  The  plants 
must  have  plenty  of  light  and  good  supplies  of  water  when 
in  active  growth'.  Some  of  the  other  kinds  of  Ipoimea  are 
almost  equally  handsome,  especially  1.  limbata  elegantis- 
sima,  I.  hederaeen  superba,  granditiora,  &c. 

554.— Ferns  from  Penang  (J.  A.  B.).—l  am  very 
glad  to  get  another  letter  from  this  gentleman.  I should 
be  more  so  if  a little  more  care  were  taken  with  the  speci- 
mens sent  for  names  ; but  in  this  instance  they  were  cer- 
tainly beyond  recognition,  broken  away  from  their  num- 
bers,' and  a hopeless  mass  of  confusion.  I am  very  glad  to 


556. — Rabbits  on  Grass.— Is  it  injurious  to  Rabbits 
to  put  them  out  on  Grass  at  this  time  of  year?— H.  P. 

557. — Treatment  of  fowls.— Will  someone  kindly 
infomi  me  what  treatment  to  give  my  fowls?  They 
appear  to  sneeze,  look  watery  about  the  eyes,  and  have  a 
running  at  the  nostrils.  They  have  been  like  this  for 
two  years.  They  are  at  their  worst  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  They  liave  a run  in  a good  dry,  shady  yard,  and 
sleep  in  a warm  place  at  night. — A.  I’. 

335. — Treatment  of  fowls  for  laying. 

Good  wholesome  meals  and  grain  are  the  best 

foods  for  bringing  poultry  into  condition  when 
they  have  recovered  from  disease  of  any  kind. 

I advise  “Zadi”  to  feed  on  sharps  and  some 
good  poultry-meal  for  the  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  to  give  sound  Wheat  or  Barley  or 
Buckwheat.  An  occasional  piece  of  meat, 
chopped  small,  will  assist  the  birds  to  commence 
laying,  but  this  must  not  be  overdone  as  the 
warm  weather  approaches. — Doubting. 

336.  — Hens  laying  soft  eggs.  — It  is 

quite  possible,  and  likely,  too,  that  the  two 
eggs  were  laid  by  the  same  hen.  Soft  eggs  are 
sometimes  due  to  a deficiency  of  shell-forming 
material,  such  as  old  mortar  or  lime-rubbish. 
They  arc  sometimes  caused  by  a defect  in  the 
eug  organs,  and  more  frequently  still  they  ate 
brought  about  by7  overfeeding  with  stimulating 
food.  If  “Beta”  will  take  care  to  observe 
these  points  she  will  very  rarely  be  troubled 


Hi  41  Ul  VlXLl  O.  x.  . . — — 

PANSIES,  Yiolas,  and  Herbaceous,  a speci- 

-L  alitv  A sample  dozen  first-class  show  Pansies  for  3eg 
do  Faucy,  4s.;  or  25  for  7s.  One  dozen  Violas,  2s.;  or  100, 
in  20  varieties,  for  12s.  Exhibition  Herbaceous,  4s. ; border 
varieties,  3s.  per  dozen  All  strong,  healthy  plants,  and  true 
to  name.  Calceolarias  and  Pentstemons,  2s.  per  dozen,  post 
free.  Descriptive  Catalogue  on  application  to— 31.  liNiN 
Florist,  Rothesay 


n Id  DEVONSHIRE  FERNS,  correctly  named~ 

uIjl.  good  crowns  and  well  rooted  for  Is.  6d.  ; larger  plants, 
6d  extra,  with  separate  cultural  directions  and  sods  most 

pos  t*lf  r /°  As  PE  Cl  ALITY  ^4  I)OZE  N *E  XTR  A JbARG  E 

FERNS,  sent  carefully  packed  in  strong  wood  TOx,  and 
carriage  paid  for  5s.  Very  best  tune  to  plant.- J . OGLLV  IE, 
Fernist.  Barnstaple. 


-1  o CHOICE  GERANIUMS,  single  or  double, 

_LZ  for  the  greenhouse,  2s.  6d.  12  Choice  Fuchsias  for 

n fid  12  Mrs.  Pollock  Geraniums,  strong  plants  from  single 

pots  3s.  fid. ; smaller,  2s.  6d.  12  Henry  Jacoby  Geraniums, 
Sood  strong  plants,  Is.  9d.  12  Scarlet  Vesuvius,  splendid 

Slants,  Is.  Gd.  12  splendid  Coleus.  Is.  6d.  12  Majperites. 
yellow,  white,  and  blue,  or  all  oue  colour,  Is.  9d.  10,000 
Lobelia,  dwarf,  dark-blue,  good  strong  plants.  3s.  I«r» 
10,000  Red  or  White  Daisies,  4s.  per  100.  20,000  Mrs. 

Pinks,  give  mass  bloom  this  summer,  Is  3d.  perdoz  12 bego- 
nias, splendid  for  pots  or  beds,  4s.  12  grand  Doubles,  all 

bloomed  last  year,  7s.  6d.  12  Ivy-leaf  Geraniums,  all 
true  to  name,  and  as  good  as  can  be  bought  for  money,  3s. 
10  splendid  Gloxinias,  just  fit  for  blooming  pots,  5s.— M . 

ROGERS.  High  East-street,  Dorchester. 

PERENNIAL  PHLOXES— John  Forbes  (rose), 
X Mrs.  Keynes  (white).  15  strong  plants.  Is.  3d  Alstrmmena, 
Peruvian  Lily,  hardy,  12  tubers.  Is.  3d.  Perennial  Sunflowers, 
4 named  vars-  12,  Is-  frcv.-Harley  Park,  Cullan,  Iieland. 
TV/TARGUERITES.  yellow  or  white;  choice 
IV1  Fuchsias,  Ivy  Geraniums,  Is.  doz-  6s.  100,  delivered. 
WILLIAM S^Fulking.  Heeding.  Sussex. 


with  soft  eggs. — Doultinc,. 

334.— Eggs  tasting  of  hay  or  straw.— 

“ L.  de  M.'s”  hens  must  have  access  to  some 
rubbish,  which  gives  the  unpleasant  flavour  to 
the  eggs.  Straw  and  hay  are  not  eaten  by 
fowls,  and  the  mere  rubbing  amongst  these 
substances  could  not  possibly  affect  the  inteiior 
of  the  egg,  which  is  not  brought  in  contact  at 
all.  The  querist  should  make  an  effort  to 
ascertain  what  it  is  the  birds  gain  access  to 
which  is  likely  lo  affect  the  flavour  of  the  eggs. 
— Doubting. 


55S.— An  unhealthy  squirrel  — My  squirrel,  a 
year  and  a half  old,  keeps  on  suffering  from  a hemorrhage 
in  t he  right  ear.  I should  be  glad  if  anyone  could  kindlj 
tell  the  cause  and  the  remedy,  if  any  ?— C.  G.  A. 


"PERNS,  Evergreen,  Winter  and  Summer.- — 

X 12  hardy,  large-rooted  Feathery  Ferns,  in  12  kinds.  2s.  6d- 
free  3 tufts  Gentiana  verna.  Is.  6d.  Price  Lists  of  300  sorts 
of  Evergreen  Ferns.  Id  <)  KELLY,  Ballyvaughan,  co  Clare. 

fl  ERANIUMS,  Zonal,  rooted  plants,  best 

vj  named  varieties.  23  for  4s.  6d.  : 50  for  8s. : 100.  14s. . Gd. ; 
cash  with  order.— TRICE  X SON.  Florist,  Kingstanlcy,  Glos. 

H HRYS  ANTH  E M UMS.  —Surplus  stock,  at 

fj  greatly  reduced  prices,  including  strong  plants  of  Gloire 
du  Rocher  6d. ; W.  H.  Lincoln,  fid. : Bouquet  de  Dame  fid.  : 
Violet  Rose.  3d.  : Louis  Boehmer.  6d.  each,  or  3 for  Is  Cata- 
logue free. — R NOTCH  FT.  limugh ton-road  Nursery,  Ipswich. 

TTOLLYHOCKS,  matured  plauts  from  a good 

XX  strain.  12  months  old.  Is.  9d.  dozen,  or  6 for  Is.,  free. 

H.  SHEPPARD.  Alhany-place.  Stratford-on-Avon. 

HARDY  BRITISH  FERNS,  numerous  varie- 
ties — 15  distinct  varieties.  Is.  Gd. ; 25  large  rockery  roots, 
a*  fid  - 50.  4s.  Gd.  ; 100. 8s  Botanically  named  All  carnage 
paid.— G.  CARRAD1CE.  Monument-place,  Kendal. . 

ATEW  POPPIES.— The  Shirley,  The  Mikado, 

IN  and  White  Swan  The  best  novelty  of  the  year. 
Packet  each,  post  free,  Is.  6d.-J.  ROBERTS,  Seed  Grower, 
Shepperton- 

■DEGONIAS  ! BEGONIAS  !— A choice  lot  of 

X>  iarge  tubers,  all  double-flowering,  from  the  best  strain  in 
England,  choice  mixed  colours,  Si 

50  ; 5s.  3d.  per  dozen,  post  free  —JOHN  FARMER,  tlorist, 
41,  Stanhope-street,  Hereford  (late  of  Hinton  Court). 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Specimen  plants  will  now  be  growing  freely, 
the  points  having  been  pinched  out  the  second 
time  when  the  shoots  resulting  from  the  first 
topping  of  the  main  stem  had  grown  4 inches 
long.  Some  of  the  more  forward  plants  will 
have  been  topped  three  times,  the  last  time  also 
at  4 inches  long,  and  three  toppings  of  the 
shoots  will  form  the  framework  of  the  future 

I specimens.  The  most  forward  shoots  should  be 
staked,  pointing  them  in  an  outward  direction, 
so  that  the  future  training  of  the  plants  will  be 
more  easily  managed,  and  without  so  much  risk 
of  breaking  the  branches  as  there  will  be  later 
on  if  they  have  to  be  bent  much  to  get  them 
into  position.  The  plants  should  now  occupy 
7-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  and  from  these  they  will 
go  direct  into  these  11  inches  to  12  inches  in 
diameter,  which  will  be  the  ones  they  are  to 
flower  in.  A position  close  to  the  glass  in  a pit 
or  cold  frame,  where  they  will  not  become 
drawn  up  weakjy  or  suffer  for  want  of  air  or 
sun,  suits  them  best  at  this  stage  of  their 
growth. 

! Standards  should  have  a similar  position  to 
that  occupied  by  the  specimens.  The  plants 
should  be  securely  staked  so  that  the  points  of 
the  shoots  do  not  get  broken,  which  would 
check  their  growth  considerably.  Should  an 
early  bud  show  it  must  be  promptly  removed, 
and  only  the  strongest-looking  shoot  selected  to 
form  the  stem.  All  side  growths  should  be 
pinched  off  as  fast  as  they  appear,  the  object 
being  to  concentrate  the  energy  of  the  plant 
into  the  main  stem  until  the  desired  height  is 
obtained.  The  plants  should  be  shifted  on 
into  larger  pots,  as  those  they  now  occupy  are 
filled  with  roots,  the  object  being  to  encourage 
a flee  growth,  which  cannot  be  done  if  the 
roots  are  allowed  to  become  pot-bound.  By 
this  time  the  latest  plants  grown  for  the  pro- 
duction of  large  blooms  will  have  had  their 
second  shift  into  5J-inch  pots.  Some  of  the 
weakest  or  late-struck  plants  will  only  need 
pots  4^  inches  in  diameter.  Should  there  be 
any  plants  not  yet  potted,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  getting  "them  done.  By  way  of  encour- 
agement to  those  plants  recently  potted,  they 
should  be  kept  nearly  close  in  the  frames  for  a 
week  or  two  after  potting  until  new  roots  are 
formed,  when  a little  more  air  should  be  given 
to  them  during  the  daytime  in  warm  weather, 
closing  the  frames  early  in  the  afternoon  to 
make  the  most  of  what  little  sun-heat  there 
may  be.  By  following  this  method  of  treating 
late-struck  plants  time  will  be  gained  by  en- 
couraging quick  growth  during  their  younger 
stages.  Do  not  overwater  the  plants  after 
potting,  as  this  checks  the  quick  rooting  of  the 
plants  into  the  new  soil  for  a time.  The 
Earliest  potted  plants  should  now,  with  im- 
proved weather,  have  an  abundance  of  air  given 
them,  drawing  off  the  lights  entirely  during  the 
daytime  and  in  the  evening  until  dark,  admit- 
i 1 ting  air  by  tilting  the  lights  a little  on  one  side. 

1 1 In  most  gardens  space  in  the  cold  frames  is 
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much  wanted  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  bed- 
ding-out  plants  need  hardening  off,  and  the 
Chrysanthemums  need  more  room  to  keep  them 
stocky.  The  earliest  plants  will  shortly  stand 
safely  out-of-doors  if  they  are  now  carefully  and 
gradually  hardened  before  being  finally  turned 
outside  ; therefore,  if  preparation  is  made  for 
their  reception  so  much  the  better.  Select  a 
position  facing  south  if  possible,  and  if  sheltered 
from  east  and  northerly  winds  it  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage. A surface  of  coal-ashes  should  be  pre- 
pared to  stand  the  plants  upon,  and  some  pro- 
tection should  be  afforded  in  the  shape  of  hurdles 
thatched  with  straw,  in  order  to  ward  oft  cold 
winds  for  a time.  In  the  event  of  sudden  frost, 
a temporary  covering,  such  as  scrim  canvas, 
stretched  across  the  space  on  which  the  plants 
are  standing,  should  be  at  hand  to  quickly  place 
over  the  plants.  Some  varieties  will  require 
staking  much  earlier  than  others — for  instance, 
Soleil  Levant,  which  is  of  a drooping  habit  of 
growth.  Thin  stakes  from  2 feet  to  3 feet  long 
will  suffice  for  a time  until  the  plants  are  placed 
in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  when 
the  main  stakes  will  be  required  for  the  support 
of  the  plants. 

Pompons,  Anemone  Pompons,  and  single 
varieties  have  just  been  potted  for  the  second 
time  into  44-inch  pots.  In  some  cases  the  plants 
have  been  topped  to  induce  a bushy  growth, 
while  in  others  the  plants  are  allowed  to  grow 
away  with  one  stem,  with  the  object  of  pro- 
ducing larger  blooms  and  plants  of  taller  growth 
than  will  be  the  case  with  those  plants  which 
have  been  topped.  0. 


528.— Chrysanthemums  from  cut 
tings. — I fear  6-inch  pots  are  rather  too  small 
for  Chrysanthemums,  cuttings  of  which  were 
rooted  by  the  middle  of  April.  I would  not 
advise  anything  less  than  8-inch  pots  to  do  the 
plants  justice.  Plants  struck  at  the  end  of  June 
would  require  6-inch  pots.  Chrysanthemums, 
when  healthy,  so  very  quickly  fill  their  pots 
with  roots  that  it  is  not  possible  to  sustain  the 
foliage  in  good  condition  when  in  very  small 
ones,  and  without  good  leaves  successful  results 
cannot  be  obtained.  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  stable-manure  stored  in  a shed  since 
February  for  mixing  with  the  soil  for  potting 
the  plants  in.  For  the  final  potting  towards  the 
end  of  May  or  June,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  plants,  the  manure  might  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  at  any  convenient  time,  first  removing  any 
long  straw  from  it.  One  part  of  the  manure  to 
two  parts  of  loam  will  be  sufficient.  If  the  manure 
has  become  dry  through  lying  in  the  shed 
throw  some  water  over  it,  and  put  it  into  a 
heap  to  induce  it  to  ferment  a little.  After 
wetting  it  let  it  lay,  say,  a fortnight  before 
mixing  with  the  soil. — E.  M. 


471.— Culture  of  Auriculas,  &c.— Some 
rather  full  remarks  are  given  upon  the  culture 
of  the  Auricula  in  this  number,  page  124. 
Thirty-six  varieties  of  show  Auriculas  is  a large 
number  ; but  they  are  divided  into  four  classes 
of  green-edge,  grey-edge,  white-edge,  and  seifs. 
Alpines  belong  to  another  type  of  flower 
altogether.  The  best  of  the  green-edges  at 
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present  in  cultivation  are  : Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
(Simonite)  ; Prince  of  Greens  (Trail)  ; Dr. 
Hardy  (Simonite)  ; Colonel  Taylor  (Leigh)  ; 
Apollo'  (Beeston) ; Lovely  Ann  (Oliver)  ; Talis- 
man (Simonite)  ; Admiral  Napier  (Campbell)  ; 
Lycurgus  (Smith).  Grey-edged  : Geo.  Light- 
body  (Headley) ; Marmion (Douglas) ; Lancashire 
Hero  (Lancashire);  Mabel  (Douglas);  Mrs. 
Moore  (Douglas)  ; Complete  (Sykes)  ; Alexander 
Meiklejohn  (Kay);  Richard  Headley  (Light- 
body)  ; John  Walerston  (Cunningham).  White- 
edged  : Acme  (Read)  ; Conservative  (Douglas)  ; 
Mrs.  Dodwell  (Woodhead)  ; Smiling  Beauty 
(Heap);  Frank  Simonite;  Heather  Bell 
(Simonite)  ; John  Simonite  (Walker)  ; Glory 
( Taylor );  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ( Smith ) . Selfs : Heroine 
(Horner)  ; Mrs.  Potts  (Barlow) ; Black  Bess 
(Woodhead)  ; Sapphire  (Horner)  ; Chas.J.  Perry 
(Turner)  ; Mrs.  Douglas  (Simonite)  ; Lord  of 
Lome  (Campbell)  ; Negro (Pohlman)  ; Blackbird 
(Spalding).  A dozen  good  alpines  are  : Amelia 
Hardwidge  (Douglas);  Diadem  (Gorton);  John 
Bull  (Turner)  ; King  of  the  Belgians  (Turner)  ; 
Miss  Taplin  (Turner)  ; Mrs.  Thomson  (Turner)  ; 
T.  E.  Henwood  (Turner)  ; Sunrise  (Turner) ; 
Edith  (Turner)  ; Charles  Turner  (Turner)  ; Defi- 
ance (Turner)';  William  Coomber  (Turner).— 
J.  D.  E.  


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

Those  who  have  only  a limited  number  of  glass- 
houses for  growing  flowering  or  foliage  plants  in 
may,  to  a great  extent,  overcome  the  difficulty 
by  utilising  the  many  beautiful  hardy  plants 
that  may  be  lifted  and  potted  during  the  winter, 
and  brought  on  gradually  under  glass,  without 
half  the  labour  necessary  for  plants  that  require 
pot  culture  the  whole  year  round.  Anyone 
giving  the  following  subjects  a trial  once  will  be 
sure  to  repeat  the  experiment  more  extensively 
another  year. 

Azalea  moi.lis  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to 
cultivate,  and  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  this  time 
of  year  with  very  little  artificial  heat.  The 
best  plan  is  to  buy  a few  of  the  neat  little  bushes 
that  are  imported  in  quantity  in  the  early  part 
of  winter,  pot  them  up  at  once,  and  set  them  in 
a cold-house,  and  at  Christmas  put  a few  into  a 
little  warmth  and  let  the  rest  come  on  naturally. 
They  make  a splendid  display  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  after  they  have  done  flowering,  and 
their  young  growths  are  partially  matured,  they 
may  be  planted  out  in  nursery-beds,  when,  after 
a year’s  rest,  they  will  be  ready  again  for  dutj 
under  glass.  . . ..  . 

Acer  Negundo  varieoatum.—  This  beautiful 
silvery-  leaved  deciduous  shrub  makes  a very 
beautiful  pot  plant  for  summer  decoration.  The 
plants  should  be  potted  up  in  the  autumn  and  the 
pots  plunged  in  leaves  or  ashes  until  the  spring, 
when  they  should  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  will  be  found  invaluable  for  indoor  and  con- 
servatory decoration.  Some  of  the  bronz\  - 
leaved  kinds  are  also  excellent  for  contrast. 

Dicentra  (Dielytra)  spect.abilis  (the  Lyre- 
flower  or  Bleeding  Heart)  is  naturally  a very 
early  plant  to  flower,  but  out-of-doors  it  is  very 
liable  to  suffer  from  spring  frosts.  Good  clumps 
lifted  in  winter  and  potted  up  will,  even  m a 
greenhouse  temperature,  be  in  full  bloom  in 
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May.  It  is  a very  elegant  plant  when  well 
grown,  as  the  foliage  is  beautifully  serrated,  and 
the  long,  arched  spikes  of  bloom,  each  one  of 
a very  elegant  heart  shape,  are  like  bunches  of 
pink  coral,  that  last  for  a long  time.  They  may 
be  planted  out  after  flowering,  and  usually 
flower  again  very  profusely  in  autumn. 

Dkutzia  gracilis,  which  is  a perfectly  hardy 
shrub,  and  used  in  large  gardens  as  an  edging 
for  taller-growing  ones,  may  be  utilised  as  a 
greenhouse  plant,  or  for  the  supply  of  cut 
flowers.  It  needs  but  little  heat  to  bring  it  into 
bloom  in  April  or  May  ; the  best  plan  is  to  cut 
the  old  wood  down  close  after  flowering,  and 
when  the  young  growths  have  pushed  out  a 
few  inches  from  the  base,  plant  it  out  in  good 
soil  in  an  open,  sunny  place,  so  that  the  shoots 
may  get  well  ripened,  as  on  this  depends  its 
flowering  well  next  year. 

Hydrangea  faniculata  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  plants  that  has  of  late  come  to  the 
front.  1 lie  plants  should  be  potted  up  during 
winter,  and  set  in  a cold-house,  or  plunge  the 
pots  in  leaves  or  ashes  until  March,  when  they 
should  be  pruned  down  hard.  Like  dwarf 
Ro3es,  they  will  push  up  strong  shoots  crowned 
with  splendid  panicles  of  creamy-white  flowers, 
that  last  for  a longtime.  They  are  at  their  full 
beauty  in  July  and  August,  when  the  supply 
of  good  pot  plants  is  more  limited  than  in 
spring. 

Solomon’s  Se\l. — Although  a hardy  plant, 
growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
this  will  repay  for  pot  culture.  Lift  good 
strong  roots  in  winter,  and  put  six  or  eight 
strong  crowns  into  an  8-inch  pot,  set  them 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  let  them  come  on  gradu- 
ally. . They  will  send  up  fine  arched  spikes  at 
least  3 feet  high,  the  foliage  being  very  orna- 
mental, and  the  under  part  is  clothed  with 
drooping  bell-shape  flowers,  white,  tipped  with 
green.  James  Groom,  Qosport. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Should  green  or  black-fty  appear  on  Chrysanthemums  dust 
them  immediately  with  Tobacco-powder.  If  well  hardened 
by  being  grown  in  a light  position  the  plants  will  soon  do 
in  the  open  air.  But  taking  into  consideration  the  charac- 
ter of  our  climate,  I do  not  think  they  will  be  quite  safe 
yet.  To  obtain  abundance  of  flowers  for  cutting  stop 
three  times,  the  last  stopping  being  given  about  the 
middle  of  June.  For  specimen  blooms  the  plants  will  be 
grown  unstopped.  Nine-inch  pots  are  the  common 
flowering  size  for  Chrysanthemums.  The  plants  must 
iiever  suffer  for  want  of  water.  Where  the  plants  are 
doing  well  and  making  short-jointed  robust  growth,  there 
is  no  need  to  use  stimulants  yet.  Sow  Balsams  and  Cocks- 
combs for  successional  blooming.  Support  the  growth  of 
Tuberous  Begonias  with  neat  stakes.  Pot  off  seedlings 
and  keep  in  a warm,  close  pit  to  encourage  growth.  All 
the  early-sown  plants  will  flower  this  summer.  Pelargo- 
niums will  be  a leading  feature  now,  and  if  lightly  shaded 
the  flowers  will  continue  in  good  condition  for  along  time, 
tarly  fuchsias  are  coming  into  .blossom,  and  may  have 
weak  stimulants.  Keep  Spirieas  in  pans  of  water,  as  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  keep  them  well  supplied  without 
this  precaution  is  taken.  Spiraias  which  have  faded  or 
tfrom  which  the  flowers  have  been  cut  may  be  hardened  off 
tn  the  cold  pit  preparatory  to  dividing  and  planting  out. 
4 lants  so  treated  will  after  a couple  of  years  be  strong 
•enough  to  force  again.  Abutilons  planted  out  are  now 
very  full  of  flower.  They  are  useful  for  bouquets  when 
wired,  and  they  are.  very  showy  growing  in  the  house. 
« ut  back  llabrothamnus  to  get  new  growth.  Sow  Chinese 
Primulas,  including  some  of  the  semi-double  strains, 
an  Inch  are  good  for  cutting.  The  seeds  will  germinate  in 
•a  close,  warm  pit  or  frame  in  which  Cucumbers  are  grown. 
<Cover  the  pans  with  glass,  and  place  in  a shady  corner  till 
•the  seedlings  appear,  then  move  to  the  light,  shadin'-  from 
■bright  sunshine.  The  ventilation  of  the  conservatory 
nnust  be  very  free  now  ; on  mild  nights  a little  air  may  be 
left  on  all  night,  and  if  this  is  not  done  the  top  lights 
should  be  opened  in  the  early  morning.  Ventilation 
•adds  much  strength  to  both  foliage  ^and  blossoms. 
Keep  out  the  north  and  east  winds,  but  when  the  south 
'Winds  blow  let  the  plants  under  glass  have  very  free 
•exposure.  For  the  decoration  of  shady  conservatories  the 
Minimus  family  will  be  useful  ; some  of  the  spotted  varie- 
ties are  very  effective  when  grown  in  pots  or  baskets  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  or  on  brackets  on  the  walls.  The 
Musk  also  m variety  is  not  without  its  charm,  and  then 
Lobelias  and  Double  Petunias  are  very  desirable  where  a 
large  house  has  to  be  filled  cheaply/  The  Blue  Lobelia 
comes  m useful  as  a front  row  plant  from  this  onwards  for 
the  next-  three  months.  Azalea  mollis  when  done  flower- 
m - must  not  be  turned  out  till  the  voun  - wood  is  gettin-* 
a little  firm. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Gentle  fumigations  will  be  required*  to  keep  green-flv 
from  Roses,  but,  us  a rule,  there  will  not  be  so  muejj 
i rouble  with  insects  in  the  unheated  house,  as  the  growth 
ot  all  plants  which  break  in  a natural  way  will  coiue 
stronger  thin  ii  forced.  This  will  lie  quite  noticeable  in 
the  ease  of  Roses,  such  as  Marechal  Niel  and  others  planted 

* I ft  cold  or  Mrthern  oistne.s  the  operations  referred 
. j-'-r.  cr  " Crurde  \ Work"  >ray  he  -i.-ae  t/om  tendrils  to 
a /mtui(,tiu4Mvr-tMn4it  horn  iiulicateo  i mod 
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out.  As  a White  Rose  for  growing  under  glass  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  Niphetos.  The  Indian  Rhododendrons 
and  their  hybrids  are  now  very  beautiful,  and  the  flowers 
have  a special  value  for  cutting.  These  things,  of  course, 
can  only  be  grown  where  there  is  plenty  of  head  room, 
and  though  they  succeed  well  when  planted  in  a bed  of 
peat  it  is  often  more  convenient  to  have  them  in  pots,  so 
that  when  the  growth  has  been  made  the  plants  may  be 
set  outside  to  complete  the  ripening,  and  the  room  in  the 
house  will  be  required  for  Fuchsias,  Lilies  of  various 
kinds,  &c.  In  town  gardens  a collection  of  good  Her- 
baceous Phloxes  in  pots  will  be  very  attractive  in  the 
unheated  house — when  well  grown  under  glass  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  comes  so  bright  and  clear.  A collection  of 
Tree-Pscouies  will  be  most  interesting,  a id  for  very  small 
houses  there  is  the  Auricula  and  the  Primrose,  and  many 
other  little  gems  among  hardy  plants  which  will  thrive 
better  under  glass. 

Stove. 

Any  plant  which  is  dry  at  the  root  now,  even  for  a short 
time,  w.ill  suffer.  The  time  for  resting  plants  is  past.  Even 
Orchids  which  have  been  resting  through  the  winter  are 
now  breaking  inlo  growth  and  developing  new  wants  in 
the  shape  of  more  moisture  and  fresh  turfy  peat  and  Sphag- 
unm,  eitherasa  top-dressing  or  repotting  or  basketing.  The 
syringe  will  now  be  used  daily,  generally  more  than  once 
during  the  day,  as  a moist  atmosphere,  especially  in  bright 
sunny  weather,  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Snails  and  slugs 
often  give  trouble  by  eating  off  the  tender  new  growths  at 
this  season,  but  they  may  shortly  be  got  rid’ of  if  the 
plants  are  looked  over  at  night  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
with  a light,.  Their  slimy  traces  may  easily  be  discovered 
by  candle  light.  Foliage  Begonias  are  very  pretty.  Cut- 
tings of  the  young  shoots  will  soon  strike  now.  Cuttings 
of  leaves  also  will  in  due  time  make  plants,  and  when  only 
a plant  or  two  of  each  kind  is  required  division  may 
generally  be  resorted  to.  Turfy  loam  and  peat  and 
leaf-mould,  kept  open  and  porous  with  sand  and  broken 
charcoal,  will  suit  all  this  class  of  stuff.  Very  little  water 
is  required  in  winter,  but  the  supply  must  be  liberal  when 
started  into  growth.  Repotting  should  be  done  in  April. 
Shake  away  some  of  the  old  soil,  and  start  a^ain  in  the 
same  sized  pots. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

As  fast  as  the  bedding-plants  can  be  moved  out  get  the 
pits  and  frames  prepared  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  A 
little  fresh  manure  to  mix  with  the  old  bed,  which  should 
be  broken  up  and  remade,  will  be  very  valuable.  Be  is 
which  have  been  used  for  Potatoes  and  Asparagus  will  be 
utilised  in  this  way  profitably.  If  there  is  anything  to  fear 
fromred-spider,  have  the  walls  of  the  pits  or  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  frames  whitewashed  with  hot  lime-white,  in 
which  a little  sulphur  has  been  mixed.  This  may  be  used 
as  a preventive  against  insect  attacks. 

Window  Gardening. 

Outside  boxes  will  soon  be  cleared  out  to  be  in  readiness 
for  the  summer  display.  If  any  of  them  require  repainting 
this  should  be  attended  to  now,  so  that  the  paint  may  get 
thoroughly  dry.  Boxes  of  annuals  have  a pretty  effect, 
and  they  cost  but  little.  A few  penny  packets  of  suitable 
seeds,  a little  fresh  soil,  and  a little  time  given  up  to  the 
work,  will  keep  the  boxes  always  presentable.  Convolvulus 
major  sown  along  the  front  of  a box  will  fall  gracefully 
over.  The  Canary  Creeper  will  also  do  good  work  in 
clothin"-  naked  walls.  A small  group  at  each  end  of  the 
box  will  be  useful  for  training  round  the  window,  or  to 
festoon  anywhere.  Some  of  the  annuals  adapted  for  filling 
boxes  are  Asters,  Stocks,  Dwarf  Rockets,  Larkspurs” 
Godetias,  Olarkias,  Convolvulus  minor,  Mignonette,  <kc. 
They  are  best  sown  in  the  boxesln  which  they  are  intended 
to  flower.  Foliage  plants  inside  the  house,  such  as 
Aralias,  India-rubbers,  &c.,  will  for  the  moment  be  at  a 
discount.  There  is  a wonderful  wealth  of  blossom  in  the 
old-fashioned  stage  Pelargoniums,  and  though  for  the  time 
being  fashion  is  dead  against  them,  they  are  largely 
bought  as  window  plants.  The  one  trouble  with  them  is 
their  liability  to  insects. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Where  the  beds  are  always  kept  full  of  flowers  a good 
deal  of  support  in  the  shape  of  short  manure  must  be 
given.  A9  soon  as  the  spring-bedding  plants  are  past 
their  best  the  beds  must  be  cleared  and  prepared  for  the 
summer  display.  The  best  top-dressirig  for  this  season  Is 
the  charred  refuse  from  the  rubbish  heap.  Something 
that  will  blehd  well  and  quickly  with  the  soil  is  required, 
as  the  beds  often  turn  up  in  a hard,  dry  condition,  and 
ordinary  manure  would  not  be  so  suitable.  Carpet- 
bedding, in  matter  of  times,  associates  well  in  connection 
with  masses  of  late  Tulips  and  other  late  spring-flowering 
plants  which  cannot  be  cleared  off  before  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June.  The  bedding  plants  as  soon  as  well 
established  should  be  moved  to  cold-frames  and  other 
temporary  sheltering  places,  but  it  will  not  be  safe  to 
leave  them  without  the  protection  of  mats  at  night. 
Roses  must  be  frequently  examined  for  the  destruction  of 
caterpillars  and  green  fly.  Tobacco-powder  is  the  best 
thing  to  use  early  in  the  season,  and  it  is  easily  applied. 
Destroy  suckers  and  mb  off  all  Brier  shoots  and  buds  from 
the  stems  of  standard  Roses.  These  will  not  give  much 
trouble  in  the  case  of  old  plants  ; it  is  only  with  young  or 
recently  budded  Briers  that  the  stock  makes  an’effort  to 
clothe  its  stem  with  growth.  Rose-cuttings  planted  last 
autumn  in  the  open  ground  must  be  mulched  if  not 
already  done,  and  water  will  be  necessary  if  the  weather 
is  dry  and  hot.  Recently  planted  Violet-roots  must  have 
water,  and  a light  mulch  of  leaf-mould  or  old  Mushroom- 
manure  broken  up  fine  will  be  very  beneficial.  Finish 
sowing  Grass-seeds  on  new  lawns.  Thick  sowing  is  neces- 
sary, especially  where  seed  eating  birds  are  numerous. 
Recently  laid  down  lawns  will  not  require  very  close  cut- 
ting at  first,  but  the  roller  .after  rain  will  always  do  good 
in  putting  right  anv  little  inequalities  of  surface.  Mulch 
and  water  reeontlv  planted  Hollyhocks,  Carnations, 
l'ansies,  Violas,  ice.1 

Fruit  Garden. 

Ripening  Strawberries  must  have  free  ventilation  and 
exposure  to  sunshine  to  gi\  e them  their  true  flavour.  Some 
people  have  an  idea  that  Strawberries  under-  glass  arc  not 
equal  in  flavour  to  those  grown  outside,  but  t hot  ought  to 
be  uo  v if  growt)  under  fa\  .jur  tbfc>  conditions.  Of  course 
;ruu  produced  in  ariose,  stuffy  f II.  i , ■ frill  imi  getao  true 
davour,  and  the  chances  arc  nfildew  will  be  present. 


Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  &e.,  will  now  be  growing  freely  in 
the  orchard-house,  and  if  grown  in  pots  the  supply  of 
water  must  be  liberal,  and  liquid-manure  should  be  given 
twice  a week  from  the  time  the  fruits  are  set  until  they 
begin  to  colour  for  ripening.  Mulching  also  is  necessary. 
To  be  a successful  cultivator  of  potted  fruit-trees  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a right  appreciation  of  pruning,  as 
success  in  the  cases  of  all  restricted  fruit-trees  depends  in 
a great  measure  upon  this.  The  growth  must  not  only  be 
kept  thin,  but  each  shoot  must  occupy  its  right  position  in 
the  proper  balance  of  the  tree's  head.  This  is  altogether 
a matter  of  thoughtful  pruning,  and  I need  hardly  say 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  work  is  done  in  spring.  The 
young  wood  of  Plums  should  be  pinched  when  four  or  five 
leaves  have  been  made,  but  Peaches  should  be  permitted 
more  freedom.  Melons  are  now  making  rapid  progress, 
and  the  thinning  and  the  regulation  of  the  growth  must 
have  frequent  attention.  Set  the  crop  of  fruit  as  near 
altogether  as  possible  ; if  only  one  or  two  fruits  show  on  a 
plant  it  will  be  better  to  sacrifice  them  and  wait  till  more 
flowers  are  ready  for  setting.  If  really  fine,  good -flavoured 
Melons  are  required  from  four  to  six  fruits  will  be  sufficient 
for  a crop.  An  average  of  four  to  each  plant  will  be  a fair 
crop  for  early  Melons.  Mulch  Strawberries  in  the  open 
air  with  long  littery  manure.  Pears  on  the  Quince  will 
need  plenty  of  support  now.  Give  liquid-manure  to  inside 
Vine  and  Peach-borders,  and  as  far  as  possible  clear  the 
borders  from  plants  in  pots. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Plant  Scarlet  Runners  and  Dwarf  French  Beans  in 
quantity,  also  see  that  good  supplies  of  Marrow  Peas  to 
meet  al!  demands  are  put  in.  Do  not  plant  either  Peas  or 
Beans  thickly,  either  in  the  rows  or  by  placing  the  rows 
too  near  to  each  other.  Put  sticks  to  Peas  early  in  their 
growth,  first  drawing  up  a ridge  of  soil  on  each  side.  Peas 
on  sunny  borders  will  be  benefited  by  a mulch  of  manure. 
Early  Potatoes  must  have  shelter  as  soon  as  through  the 
ground.  Evergreen  branches  and  dry  Ferns  will  keep  off 
a good  deal  of  frost,  and  break  the  force  of  the  cold  winds. 
Sow  Turnips  liberally  now,  as  the  bulbs  will  bulb  better, 
and  not  be  so  likely  to  bolt.  Cool,  moist  land  is  the  best 
for  summer  Turnips  ; it  is  true  we  must  all  make  the  best 
of  our  circumstances,  but  it  is  possible  almost  everywhere 
to  find  a bit  of  partially  shaded  land  for  things  which  are 
likely  to  “ bolt”  in  hot  weather.  The  seeds  of  Peas,  Beans, 
and  most  kinds  of  vegetables  may  be  planted  a little 
deeper  now  than  would  be  desirable  early  in  the  season. 
Artificial  manures  are  valuable  to  push  on  early  crops.  Give 
dressings  of  soot  and  nitrate  of  soda  to  Ouions  where  the 
maggot  has  been  troublesome  in  prev  ious  years.  The  600t 
acte  as  a deterrent,  and  the  soda  rushes  the  crop  past  the 
dangerous  point.  Pot  off  Capsicums  and  Chillies.  Cut- 
tings of  Sage,  Thyme,  and  other  herbs  will  strike  now  in 
a shadv  position  kept  moist.  Prepare  the  hills  for  Vege- 
table Marrows  and  Ridge  Cucumbers.  Do  not  plant  just 
yet,  unless  the  hills  can  be  covered  with  hand-lights  and 
be  further  sheltered  with  coverings  at  night.  Harden  off 
Tomatoes  to  be  ready  for  planting  out  end  of  month. 
Tomatoes  under  glass  are  growing  very  freely  now,  and 
will  need  almost  daily  attention  in  removing  side  shoots 
and  thinning  fruits.  Avoid  a stuffy  atmosphere,  and  do 
not  use  the  syringe  ; the  latter  is  not  required  in  a freely 
ventilated  house.  K Hobday. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  21  ay  7th 
to  May  lilh. 

Moved  bedding  plants  to  temporary  shelters  to  harden 
off.  There  is  a very  great  deal  in  getting  plants  intended 
for  ttye  flower  garden  thoroughly  hardened  off.  This  is 
work  which  must  be  done  by  degrees,  keeping  the  frames 
rather  close  at  first  till  the  foliage  gets  accustomed  to  the 
change,  and  then  day  by  day  increase  the  ventilation  until 
they  will  bear  full  exposure.  The  hardiest  things,  such  as 
Calceolarias  and  Lobelias,  will  soon  be  ready  to  plant  out. 
Repotted  Himantophy  Hams  just  out  of  bloom  in  turfy 
loam,  leaf -mould,  and  peat,  made  fairly  porous  with  sand. 
A few  old  plants  were  divided  for  stock  purposes.  A pot, 
of  seedlings  sown  early  are  just  bursting  through  the  soil. 
Thev  are  easily  raisedfrom  seeds,  though  probably  some  of 
the  seedling  plants  may  not  be  quite  equal  to  the  best  named 
varieties.  Stirred  the’  soil  among  Ranunculi,  and  applied 
a mulch  of  old  manure,  broken  up  fine,  and  passed  through 
a half-inch  sieve  ; about  U inches  over  the  surface  between* 
the  plants  will  be  a great  support  to  them,  and  save  time- 
in  watering.  Planted  Scarlet  Runners.  Thinned  Peaches, 
in  the  late-housc,  and  laid  in  the  young  wood.  Tied  and- 
stopped  Vines  in  a late-house.  I have  been  over  them 
once  before,  and  drawn  down  all  shoots  that  were  nearing 
the  glass.  Made  Mushroom-beds  in  a north  shed  for  sum- 
mer bearing.  The  beds  are  made  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  those  in  the  Mushroom-house  in. 
winter  where  artificial  heat  is.  For  summer  beds  the 
difficulty  is  in  keeping  the  temperature  down,  hence  the 
value  of  a cool  north  building  or  an  underground  cellar— or 
a cave  will  do  splendidly.  Fertilised  the  blossoms  of  Muscat- 
Grapes.  Sowed  biennials  and  perennials.  The  choice 
things  are  sown  in  4-feet  beds  in  drills,  drawn  cross-wise- 
of  the  beds  ; but  commoner  things,  such  as  Canterbury- 
Bells  Sweet  Williams,  Foxgloves,  Ac. , are  sown  in  drtUs- 
without  -'Oing  to  the  trouble  of  forming  beds.  Somethings, 
such  as  the  choice  kinds  of  Delphiniums.  Ac.,  are  sown  in 
shallow  boxes  in  frames.  There  is  less  difficulty  m keeping! 
the  soil  uniformly  moist,  aud  the  seeds  grow  more  regu- 
larlv  Prepared  Celerv  trenches,  and  planted  Lettuce- 
plants  on  the  top  of  the  ridges.  Moved  French  Beaus  in- 
pots  from  the  Pe  vch-house  They  are  too  dangerous  now 
from  their  liability  to  the  attacks  of  red-spider  to  keep  tn  a. 
Pea-h-house  or  vinery  ; but  1 am  gathering  plenty  ot 
Beans  now-  in  pits  on  a warm  bed  of  leaves  and  manure, 
l ooked  closely  after  earl  v Potatoes  just  coming  through 
the  ground  on  the  south  border  ; the  beds  are  hooped 
over  and  covered  with  Frigi-domo.  Commenced  disbud- 
ding Peaches  on  walls.  This  will  be  done  by  degrees  to 
avoid  anything  in  the  nature  of  a check.  Planted  a num- 
ber of  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  on  south  wall  They  were 
large  plants  for  the  most  part  in  7 -inch  and  s-tnch  pots. 
Mulched  with  short  manure  and  gave  a soaking  of  water. 
Potted  on  young  Palms  and  Dracamas.  t sed  about  halt 
mrfv  loam  and  the  remainder  pea*,  leaf-mould,  and  sand. 
Have  potted  firmly,  and  shall  be  careful  not  to  overwater.- 
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planting  drills  are  drawn  with  a heavy  hoe  ; 
those  are  filled  with  liquid-manure,  twice  it' 
necessary,  and  this  enables  us  to  plant  with  a 
trowel,  thus  giving  the  plants  a good  start. 
Large  heads  not  being  required,  so  I prefer  to 
plant  rather  thickly  ; the  small  early  sorts  are 
placed  in  front  and  about  12  inches  apart  each 
way.  Dwarf  Uhn,  being  the  next  dwarf,  comes 
next,  and  behind  these  the  Green  Curled,  the 
plants  of  each  sort  being  set  15  inches  apart 
each  way.  Drumheads,  being  the  latest,  are 
usually  planted  on  a separate  border  18  inches 
apart  each  way.  It  is  usually  found  advisable 
to  water  them  t wice,  but  when  well  established 
they  get  no  further  assistance  beyond  an  occa- 
sional hoeing  or  weeding.  M. 


SEASONABLE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
NOTES. 

Broad  Beans. — Even  for  a late  crop  it  is  not 
wise  to  defer  sowing  after  this  date.  Select  the 
coolest  and  strongest  soil  in  the  garden,  as  for 
this  crop  the  ground  cannot  very  well  be  too 
heavy.  The  earliest  crop  coming  on  must  have 
timely  attention  as  regards  moulding  up  the 
rows  on  each  side.  Little  else  will  be  needed 
for  Beans  except  topping  when  the  stems  show 
well  for  bloom,  this,  as  well  as  filling  up  the 
pods,  preventing  attacks  from  black- fly,  which 


detaching  from  the  parent  plant.  \\  ith  the 
press  of  other  duties  coming  on  apace,  such  work 
is  apt  to  be  neglected,  and  the  results  of  such 
neglect  are  only  felt  in  the  autumn  when  the 
supply  of  heads  runs  short.  Under  good  treat- 
ment in  well  worked  and  heavily  manured  soil, 
strong  suckers  now  planted  and  afterwards 
mulched  will  turn  in  Useful  at  the  time  stated. 
Seed  which  had  previously  been  raised  in  a 
gentle  heat  and  the  seedlings  duly  potted  oil  ai  c 
now  large  enougli  for  planting  out,  and  such 
work  should  not  be  neglected  until  the  roots  be- 
come pot-bound. 

Preparing  Celery  trenches.— I<or  the 
earliest  Celery  the  trenches  may  now  be  pie- 
pared,  as  when  this  work  is  performed  at  this 
early  date  the  soil  and  manure  get  well  mellowed 
down.  The  space  between  the  trenches  will  be 
found  available  for  other  dwarf-growing  crops, 
as  these  would  be  oil  by  the  time  the  soil  would 
be  required  for  earthing  up  the  Celery.  Along 
these  ridges  may  be  sown  such  quick-growing 
crops  as  Spinach,  French  Beans,  lumips,  and 
Lettuces.  Lettuces  seldom  do  so  well  any  w here 
as  along  the  ridges  between  the  rows  of  Celery, 
probably  on  account  of  the  greater  depth  of 
pulverised  soil.  An  open  plot  should  be 
selected,  away  from  trees  if  possible,  and  the 
rows  should  run  from  north  to  south,  as  the 
plants  would  then  be  equally  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Where  double  cropping  is  resorted 
to  the  trenches  should  be  5 feet  apart  from  centre 
to  centre,  and  even  where  the  ground  is  not  so 
occupied  4 feet  6 inches  should  be  the  least  dis- 
tance apart.  The  trenches  should  be  taken  out 
9 inches  or  12  inches  in  depth,  the  shallower 
depth  on  heavy  soils.  To  accommodate  a single 
row  of  plants,  the  width  of  the  trench  should 
be  15  inches,  and  for  a double  row  20  inches. 
The  soil  having  been  taken  out  to  the  required 
depth,  the  bottom  should  be  forked  over,  and 
over  this  be  placed  the  manure,  which  should  be 
of  a solid  description.  Over  the  manure  place 
a layer  of  the  best  of  the  top  pulverised  soil 
taken  from  the  trenches.  The  practice  is  some- 
times adopted  of  merely  forking  the  manure  into 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  but  this  is  an  unwise 
proceeding,  as  generally  the  bottom  soil  is  of  a 
crude  description.  The  trenches  having  been 
prepared,  there  will  be  little  hindrance  when 
the  time  arrives  for  planting,  as  when  such 
work  is  allowed  to  stand  over  through  stress  of 
other  work  the  planting  is  often  delayed.  A. 


516.— Compost  for  Tomatoes.— Rough 
turfy  loam  just  broken  up  with  the  spade, 
mixed  with  one-third  of  old  manure  and  a 
sprinkling  of  old  mortar  or  plaster,  will  grow' 
Tomatoes  well.  In  potting  leave  room  for  top- 
dressing later  on  when  the  fruits  are  set.  I have 
used  zinc  collars  that  will  just  fit  in  round  the 
top  of  the  pots  with  good  results.  When  the 
plants  require  more  food,  with  the  top-dressing 
may  be  mixed  a little  artificial  manure  j the 
Patent  Silicate  Manure  is  a good  stimulant  for 
Tomatoes,  and  not  expensive. — E.  H. 

Tomatoes  should  not  have  a rich  com- 
post at  any  time  ; it  induces  the  plants  to  grow 
too  freely  at  the  expense  of  setting  a full  crop  of 
fruit.  What  is  required  is  a firm,  short-jointed 
growth  and  abundance  of  flower-trusses,  which 
will  then  set  freely.  Three  parts  fibrous  turf, 
partly  decayed,  to  one  part  of  horse -droppings, 
will  make  an  excellent  compost.  The  soil 
should  be  rammed  into  the  pots  firmly,  and  fully 
2 inches  of  space  left  at  the  top  of  each  pot  for 
future  top-dressings  of  rich  soil  after  the  first 
fruit-trusses  are  commencing  to  swell,  Stimu- 
lants can  be  applied  so  readily  aftei  wards  that 
it  is  neither  necessary  nor  wise  to  make  the  com- 
post rich  at  potting  time.— S.  P. 

520.— Uses  of  nitrate  of  soda.— This 
manure  acts  very  speedily  upon  the  crop,  and  a 
good  deal  depends  upon  when  it  is  used,  and 
how  it  is  used,  wdiether  or  not  it  will  be  of  value. 
If  if  is  used  for  Potatoes  the  best  time  to  apply 
it  would  be  just  before  the  plants  are  eaithed 
up.  I should  first  hoe  the  ground,  and  this 
would  mix  the  nitrate  up  a little  with  the  soil, 
and  soon  after  hoeing  earth  the  plants  up. — 
J.  D.  E. 

Sprinkle  it  upon  the  ground  between  the 

rows  just  previous  to  earthing  the  Potatoes  up, 
and,  if  possible,  shortly  before  rain,  which  will 
wash  it  down  to  the  roots  at  once.  T ou  may 
use  3 cwt.  per  acre  (or  rather  more  than  2 lb. 
per  rod)  with  the  best  results,  but  not  more. 


Prioked  off  Balsams.  Some  of  the  plants  will  be  planted 
in  tlio  borders  when  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced. 
They  are  handsome  subjects  in  the  open  air,  but  must  not 
he  trusted  out  before  June.  Put  in  more  cuttings  of 
coloured  foliage  plants  to  form  edgings  and  patches  in 
carpet-beds.  These  beds  are  useful  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
and  they  will  follow  beds  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &o. 


Savoy  “Early  Dwarf  Ulm.”  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  N.  Blake,  Bedford. 


the  slightest  check.  Leggy,  over-grown  garden- 
raised  plants,  on  the  contrary,  are  slow  to  re- 
cover from  the  serious  check  experienced  in 
transplanting,  and  are  long  a prey  to  slugs.  In 
the  case  of  Savoys  there  is  no  necessity  to  sow 
early  in  order  to  secure  an  early  supply,  as  those 
miniature  varieties,  such  as  Little  Pixie,  Tom 
Thumb  (figured  on  p.  124),  and  King  Kofiee,  are 
frequently  fit  to  cut  long  before  they  are 
wanted.  These  are  closely  followed  by  the  Early 
Dwarf  Ulm  (here  figured)  ; Dwarf  Green 
Curled  succeeds  this  excellent  variety,  and  the 
Drumhead  completes  the  list. 

Planting. — It  is  almost  useless  to  plant 
Savoys  on  poor  ground  or  in  shady  fruit  borders, 
as  when  thus  treated  they  seldom  attain  a use- 
ful size.  If  the  land  is  poor  it  ought,  to  be  en- 
riched and  made  firm  again  after  digging. 
Loose,  rich  ground  encourages  rapid  growth, 
but  as  the  plants  are  supposed  to  stand  severe 
frost,  it  is  unwise  to  grow  them  too  rankly. 
Some  of  the  best  Savoys  I have  yet  grown  were 
planted  in  succession  to  Strawberries  and  with- 
out digging  the  ground.  This  position  I now 
annually  assign  to  Broccoli,  as  being  the  more 
valuable  crop  of  the  two,  and  Savoys  succeed 
Leeks,  Broccoli,  Turnips,  or  any  crop  that  may 
be  cleared  off  the  coldest  and  most  exposed 
birders.  The  ground  being  usually  manured 
and  dug  for  the  preceding  crop,  no  further 
manuring  or  digging  is  attempted.  Prior  to 


is  very  destructive  when  allowed  to  gain  a 
footing. 

Young  growing  Potatoes. — Attention  must 
be  given  to  these  as  they  appear  through  the 
ground,  and  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  plainly 
seen  the  intermediate  space  should  be  worked 
over  either  with  a pronged  hoe  or  light  fork. 
This  surface, stirring  stimulates  a very  rapid 
growth,  and  the  operation  of  moulding  soon 
follows  on.  With  the  earliest  crops  it  is  very 
necessary  that  the  moulding  should  have  early 
attention  as  a safeguard  against  late  frosts,  if 
any  should  occur.  If  any  artificial  manure  is  to 
be  applied  now  is  the  time  and  before  moulding 
commences,  as  after  this  operation  it  would  be 
of  little  benefit.  Victor  will  evidently  be  the 
first  to  turn  in,  as  it  is  far  ahead  of  others  grow- 
ing in  frames, 

Vegetable  Marrows. — These  must  be  grown 
on  freely  from  the  first  to  secure  a profitable 
return.  Plants  for  the  earliest  supply  will  now 
be  ready  for  putting  out  on  to  half-spent  hot- 
beds. It  is  useless  to  plant  outdoors  thus  early 
without  the  protection  of  hand-lights,  as  with- 
out such  timely  aids  the  plants  will  make  but 
poor  progress.  Where  there  are  not  such  con- 
veniences as  mentioned  above,  sooner  than  plant 
out  poor  or  starved  plants,  the  best  course  is  to 
sow  again. 

Globe  Artichokes. — After  a very  unreason- 
able time  the  suckers  are  now  large  enough  for 
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CULTURE  OF  SAVOYS. 

I think  it  is  a mistake  to  sow  seed  of  Savoys 
so  early  as  many  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
When  sown  in  March  or  early  in  April  the 
plants  very  frequently  have  to  remain  in  the 
seed-beds,  or  in  some  cases,  where  pricked  out, 
till  they  have  spoilt  each  other,  some  of  them 
perhaps  commencing  to  heart  prematurely  ; 
whereas,  in  most  districts,  if  the  seed  is  sown 
in  an  open  position  either  late  in  April  or  early 
in  May,  the  seedlings  will  be  in  a fit  state  for 
removal  by  the  time  ground  is  ready  for  their 
reception.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made 
than  to  sow  seed  of  the  Brassica  tribe  on  rich 
land ; this  causes  rank  growth  and  renders 
transplanting  less  easy.  1 would  always  prefer 
having  plants  from  open  fields  ; these  may,  per- 
haps, be  stunted  and  more  blue  than  green  in 
colour.  But  when  sufficient  rain  has  fallen  to 
moisten  the  soil  sturdy  little  plants  may  be 
drawn  and  dibbled  out  without  experiencing 
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But  unless  the  ground  is  naturally  very  light 
and  dry  I think  you  would  find  sulphate  of  am- 
monia decidedly  superior  for  this  crop  to  the 
nitrate.  My  experience  is  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  nitrate  promotes  growth 
rather  than  the  formation  of  tubers,  while  the 
sulphate  stimulates  the  latter  chiefly. — B.  C.  R. 

494. — Unhealthy  Tomatoes. — The  com- 
plaint described  is  troubling  and  puzzling  many 
besides  “ Young  Florist.”  Only  the  other  day 
I was  in  some  large  nurseries  where  they  lost 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  plants  from  the 
same  cause  last  year,  and  no  one 
could  discover  any  definite  cause  or 
remedy  for  it.  There  is,  as  far 
as  I know,  no  name  for  it,  but 
it  is  evidently  a case  of  collapse, 
owing  to  the  roots  having,  from 
some  reason,  ceased  to  act.  All 
you  can  do  is  to  use  perfectly 
sound,  sweet,  and  porous  soil, 
give  water  regularly  and  with 
judgment,  and  keep  the  plants 
healthy  and  growing  on  steadily 
throughout,  with  plenty  of  air 
and  not  too  much  heat. — B.  C.  R. 

482.  — Syringing  Toma- 
toes.— You  must  discontinue 
syringing  the  Tomatoes  or  the 
flowers  will  never  set.  Tomatoes 
should  only  be  syringed  when  in 
quite  a young  state,  or  till  they 
are  about  9 inches  in  height. 

After  that  they  should  be  in  quite 
a dry  atmosphere,  but  do  not  let 
them  get  dry  at  the  roots.  They 
should  be  close  to  the  glass, 
trained  to  a single  stem,  and  all 
side  laterals  should  be  pinched 
out ; when  the  roots  appear 
through  the  surface  of  the  soil  top-dress  with 
loam  and  decayed  manure.  Give  plenty  of  air  in 
fine  weather,  but  avoid  cold  draughts  ; do  not 
shade  them  at  all.  Tomatoes  can  do  with  all 
the  sunshine  we  ever  get  in  this  country. — F. 
Silsbey. 


to  a frame  placed  against  the  north  side  of  a 
wall  or  fence.  They  succeed  much  better  in 
this  position  during  the  summer  months.  In 
May  all  the  fully  grown  plants  that  have 
flowered  may  be  repotted,  and,  as  a rule,  they 
may  be  replaced  into  clean  flower-pots,  not 
larger  than  those  in  which  they  had  previously 
been  growing.  A large  portion  of  the  old  soil 
will  have  to  be  removed,  and  the  base  of  the 
main  root/nust  be  examined  in  case  there  may 
be  decay  there.  I cut  every  bit  of  decay  out 
of  this  main  root  or  “ carrot,”  as  the  fanciers 


Savoy 


THE  AURICULA  (PRIMULA  AURICULA). 
For  general  purposes  Auriculas  are  divided 
into  four  sections— the  green-edged,  grey-edged, 
white  edged,  and  seifs.  The  foliage  varies  very 
considerably,  so  that  an  observant  cultivator 
can  distinguish  his  plants  by  the  leaves  alone. 
The  foliage  of  some  is  so  thickly  coated  with  a 
farinaceous  powder  as  to  appear  quite  white, 
others  again  have  perfectly  green  foliage  with 
no  farina  thereon.  The  green-edged  varieties 
have  no  farina  on  the  foliage.  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  grey  and  white-edged 
varieties  consists  in  the  thick  or  thin  coating  of 
farina  upon  the  margin  of  the  flowers.  I know 
of  some  Auriculas  this  season  which  have  got 
into  a sickly  condition  owing  to  the  plants  being 
grown  in  too  rich  a potting-soil.  It  is  a great 
error  to  overpot  the  plants,  or  to  use  the  soil  in 
too  rich  a state.  The  florists  of  half  a century  ago 
who  were  enthusiastic  cultivators  of  the  Auricula 
found  this  out,  and  one  of  the  best  of  them  writ- 
ing sixty  years  ago,  says  : “ Strong,  stimulative 
manures,  however  beneficial  they  may  be  for  the 
time  being  in  producing  large  flowers  with  vivid 
colours,  too  frequently  leave  the  plants  in  a state 
of  exhaustion,  and  lead  to  premature  and 
gradual  decay.”  The  Auricula  likes  a mode- 
rately rich  and  porous  soil,  composed  of  good 
fibrous  yellow  loam,  about  four  parts  to  one  of 
well-decayed  cow  or  stable-manure,  one  part  of 
leaf-mould,  and  some  coarse,  white  sand.  In 
this  material  the  plants  will  succeed  admirably. 
Be  careful  not  to  overpot.  Flower-pots  from 
4 inches  to  5 inches  in  diameter  are  large  enough 
for  the  most  vigorous  plants,  and  they  ought  to 
be  well  drained  by  placing  clean  potsherds  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pots,  and  over  the  potsherds  some 
fibre,  from  which  the  particles  of  soil  have  been 
shaken  out.  Drainage  is  of  no  use  if  it  is  placed 
in  carelessly  and  not  protected,  so  that  the 
potting-soil  becomes  mixed  with  it.  The  plants 
are  now  (second  week  in  April)  in  bloom,  or  just 
passing  out  of  it,  and  they  may  be  flowered  either 
in  frames,  pits,  or  in  an  Auricula-house.  A 
span-roofed  greenhouse  is  the  most  convenient 
structure,  so  that  the  owner  can  examine  his 
plants  under  cover  in  wet  or  rough  wintry 
weather.  When  the  plants  pass  out  of  bloom,  if 
they  have  been  in  a house  or  frame  well  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  they  should  be  removed 


Tom  Thumb.”  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by 
Mr.  N.  Blake,  Bedford.  (See  page  123.) 


term  it,  and  if  the  mischief  is  wide-spread  the 
plant  may  require  to  be  planted  in  a smaller 
pot  until  it  has  fairly  recovered  again.  The 
Potting-compost  should  be  moderately  moist 
when  it  is  being  used  and  be  pressed  down  firmly, 
working  it  in  amongst  the  roots.  After  repot- 
ting water  must  be  applied  very  carefully  indeed 
to  the  roots ; I do  not  water  them  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  they  may  be  prevented  from  flagging 
by  keeping  them  in  a rather  close  frame.  When 
the  plants  are  well  established  they  are  grown 
quite  in  the  open  air  night  and  day  ; the  frame- 
lights  are  only  used  to  protect  them  from  drench- 
ingrains  or  hailstorms,  Dut  I do  not" mind  a gentle 
shower  in  the  summer.  When  the  cold  autumn 
weather  sets  in  it  is  best  to  keep  the  foliage 
quite  dry  to  prevent  decay.  The 

Propagation  of  the  plant  is  a most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Auricula  fancier's  work.  This  is 
done  by  taking  off  the  side  growths  or  offsets. 
Some  varieties  are  more  free  in  producing  offsets 
than  others.  I have  known  a plant  of  a particu- 
lar variety  to  be  grown  on  for  six  years,  and  it 
never  produced  an  offset.  One  would  not  wonder 
if  such  a variety  passed  out  of  cultivation  very 
soon.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Auriculas  are  ex- 
ceedingly prolific  in  offsets.  I have  produced  60 
plants  from  one  in  a little  over  four  years.  It 
is  best  to  allow  the  offsets  to  remain  on  the 
plants  long  enough  to  form  roots,  when  if  they  are 
carefully  taken  off  and  planted  round  the  edges 
of  small  flower-pots  in  sandy  soil,  they  very 
soon  become  established  in  hand-lights  in  a 
shady  place.  With  good  culture  such  plants 
soon  grow  on  to  a flowering  size.  Seedlings  are 
freely  produced,  but  none  of  the  varieties 
reproduce  themselves  true  from  seeds,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  a large  number  of  plants  before 
a good  one  can  be  obtained — that  is,  if  a rigid 
adherence  to  the  florists’  standard  is  indulged 
in  : but  there  are  many  beautiful  varieties  out- 
side this  ideal  of  excellence  which  take  the  fancy 
of  tasteful  persons,  so  that  it  may  be  possible 
that  much  pleasure  might  be  derived  from 
raising  seedlings  even  if  the  results  were  not 
altogether  satisfactory  to  an  Auricula  fancier. 
It  is  well  to  try  for  the  best  results,  even  if  they 
may  be  difficult  of  attainment,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  very  best  varieties  only  should  be 
selected  as  seed  and  pollen  bearers,  and  the 
classes  should  not  be  separated.  For  instance, 

I should  cross  the  green-edged  Rev.  F.  D. 
Honer  with,  say,  Prince  of  Greens,  or  the  grey- 
edged  George  Lightbody  with  Marmion  or 
Mabel.  In  "white  edges  the  same  procedure 
should  be  followed.  And  in  seifs  I would  cross, 
say,  Heroine  with  Black  Bess.  We  get  seifs 


from  the  edged  flowers,  but  such  are  generally 
worthless.  Green-fly  is  the  most  troublesome 
insect  pest  that  we  have  to  contend  with 
amongst  Auriculas.  It  makes  a mess  of  the 
leaves,  and  sadly  cripples  the  plants,  unless  it  is 
immediately  destroyed.  I find  the  best  way  is 
to  brush  it  off,  as  the  plants  are  injured  both  by 
dipping  in  soapy-water  and  fumigating  with 
Tobacco.  The  Auricula  aphis  (Trama  auricuke) 
attacks  the  roots,  but  this  pest  can  also  be  got 
rid  of,  to  a certain  extent,  by  simply  picking  it 
from  amongst  the  roots  once  a year  at  repotting 
time,  and  being  careful  afterwards  not  to  let  the 
insects  cluster  around  the  neck  of  the  plants. 
And,  lastly,  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
Auricula  is  a mountain  plant,  and  the  garden 
varieties  produced  from  it  must  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  and  when  people  write  about  an 
Auricula-house  we  must  not  take  it  that  the 
plants  will  succeed  shut  up  in  a greenhouse  far 
removed  from  the  roof-glass  and  ventilators.  A 
low  span-roofed  house  or  pit  is  best,  and  if  the 
top  lights  can  be  removed  at  will  all  the  better. 
The  plants  should  be  placed  within  a foot  or 
two  of  the  roof-glass,  and  air  admitted  very 
freely  at  all  times,  except  during  cutting,  frosty 
winds.  I have  not  as  yet  alluded  to  the  Alpine 
Auricula,  so  called,  although  the  one  section  is 
as  much  alpine  as  the  other.  I would  rather 
deal  with  the  alpines  separately,  as  they  are 
well  adapted  for  out-of-doors  culture,  which  the 
so-called  show  or  fancy  Auriculas  are  not. 

J.  Douglas. 


ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA  INTERMEDIA. 

This  is  a fine  old  plant,  and  I am  glad  to  see  that 
it  is  again  becoming  popular  and  being  looked 
after  by  the  Orchid-growing  community.  Flowers 
of  this  Cattleya  from  “ J.  Graham”  put  me  in 
mind  that  it  was  a namesake  of  his,  one  Captain 
Graham,  that  first  brought  the  plant  from 
Brazil  in  1824  in  the  early  days  of  our  Cattleya 
knowledge,  when  we  knew  nothing  about  the 
fine  C.  Trian®,  or  C.  Mendelli,  C.  aurea,  or 
C.  gigas,  and  a host  more  fine  things,  which  we 
now  have  in  quantity  in  our  plant-houses.  The 
variety  of  C.  intermedia  sent  by  “J.  G.”  is  a 
very  fine  one,  the  flower  measuring  about 
5 inches  across  the  petals,  and  the  plant  must 
look  oharming  with  eighteen  blossoms  still  upon 
it,  although  the  sepals  and  petals  are  somewhat 
narrow,  especially  compared  with  plants  be- 
longing to  the  labiata  section.  In  colour  these 
organs  are  usually  white,  but  in  the  flower 
before  me  they  are  of  a soft  rosy-purple,  the 
side  lobes  of  the  lip  being  of  the  same  colour  on 
the  outside,  the  middle  lobe  being  of  a fine 
amethystine-purple,  beautifully  frilled  at  the 
edges,  and  immediately  behind  this  patch  of 
colour  comes  the  pure-white  throat.  About 
now  is  the  time  to  see  this  species  at  its  best, 
and  all  through  the  month  of  May  it  may  be 
seen  in  its  prime.  It  requires  a warm  place  in 
the  Cattleya-house,  and  it  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  for  any  of  the  bettermost  kinds.  No 
one  will  ever  deem  as  thrown  away  any  labour 
bestowed  upon  this  Cattleya.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  induced  to  throw  out  more  leading 
shoots  by  the  plan  you  suggest,  and  I would 
certainly  try  it ; but  do  not  cut  through  the 
stems  too  near  the  present  growths,  and  do  not 
cut  but  where  there  is  a prominent  eye. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CONSTRICTUM. 
This  plant  andO.  Sanderianum  are  near  relatives, 
Sanderianum  being  the  superior.  I am  asked 
by  “ T.  F.”  to  name  a specimen,  and  to  tell 
him  how  to  grow  it.  This  is  a species  which 
was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Rucker,  at  W andsworth,  close 
upon  fifty  years  ago ; but  it  was  not  much 
thought  of  or  cared  for  in  those  times,  or  not 
much  known  either,  for  I find  that  about  half 
that  time  had  elapsed  when  the  Messrs.  Back- 
house, of  York,  had  the  plant  growing  under 
the  name  of  O.  angustatum.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Caraccas,  on  the  mountains  near  the 
coast,  where  it  was  first  found  by  Linden.  It 
has  never  been  well  cultivated,  because  the 
flowers  imported  of  it  show  them  to  be  much 
larger  in  the  wild  state  than  when  under 
cultivation,  so  that  my  friend,  “ T.  F.,” 
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lias  a very  good  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing himself,  by  growing  this  plant  and 
flowering  it  in  as  large  and  fine  a form  as  it 
attains  in  its  native  country,  where,  we  are  told, 
the  flowers  each  measure  as  much  as  2 inches 
and  3 inches  across.  This  Odontoglossum  is  a 
; free  grower,  producing  ovoid  bulbs,  which 
become  slightly  furrowed  with  age,  from  the 
top  of  which  proceed  a pair  of  rather  narrow 
leaves  a foot  or  more  in  length  and  of  a bright 
green  ; the  spike  is  slender,  much  branched, 
bearing  many  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  nearly  equal,  the  ground  colour  being 
yellow,  having  a few  blotches  of  brown,  some- 
times brighter  than  at  others,  the  lip  being 
white,  having  a rose-coloured  spot  in  front  of 
the  crest,  so  that  it  really  is  a pretty  and  showy 
Orchid.  It  flowers  late  in  the  winter  or  very 
early  in  the  spring,  but  usually  being  past  by 
this  time,  when  it  should  be  taken  in  hand  and 
set  growing  to  make  good  early  progress,  so  as 
to  flower  well  next  season.  If  the  plant  re- 
quires shifting  or  top-dressing,  let  it  be  attended 
to  at  once,  and  see  that  the  drainage  is  suffi- 
cient in  quantity,  and  put  into  the  pot  in  a 
proper  manner.  Use  for  soil  peat-fibre  and 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  in  about  equal  parts, 
and  when  potting  have  some  coarse  sharp  sand 
lying  by  you,  and  every  now  and  then  a little  of 
it  should  be  dashed  in  with  the  other  materials. 
I like  the  Bedfordshire  sand  for  this  purpose 
best.  It  should  be  washed  first,  and  then  there 
is  left  a fine  sharp  grit,  which  agrees  well  with 
the  plants,  and  keeps  the  soil  in  a nice  open 
condition.  I would  advise  anyone  of  my  readers 
to  keep  this  plant  at  the  warm  end  of  the 


turn  is  a small  wineglassful  of  paraflin-oil  and 
2oz.  of  soft  soap  mixed  together  with  a little 
boiling  water.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  add 
I gallon  of  water,  and  keep  the  mixture  well 
stirred. — G.  S.  S. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

WEEPING  TREES. 

Single  specimens  of  weeping  trees  dotted  about 
here  and  there,  and  planted  ever  so  wisely,  are 
by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  those  clumped 
or  massed  in  threes  or  fives,  and  at  irregular 
distances  apart,  a fact  the  truth  of  which  dawned 
forcibly  upon  me  when  visiting  a well-managed 
and  well-planted  estate  in  the  south  of  England. 
Generally,  as  seen,  weeping  trees  like  those  of 
upright  habit  are  planted  singly,  perhaps  in 
appropriate  enough  situations,  but  in  such  a way 
as  to  give  one  the  idea  that  the  planter  had  this 
rigidly  before  him — that  such  a classof  trees  spoils 
the  landscape,  and  requires  to  be  very  care- 
fully dealt  with  and  in  unusually  small  num- 
bers. Such  ideas  may  have  done  well  enough 
for  the  old  school  of  planters,  but  now-a-days 
hard  and  fast  lines  are  not  tolerated,  and  the 
departures  from  the  strict  routine  of  century- 
old  ideas  are  nowhere  more  prevalent  than  in 
matters  connected  with  trees  and  shrubs,  their 
planting,  and  after  - management.  A group 
of  the  Weeping  Willow,  some  eight  or 
nine  in  number,  planted  in  no  cramped  or 
confined  spaces,  by  the  side  of  a fair-sized  lake, 
has  a most  pleasing  and  effective  appearance, 
but  they  are  planted  far  from  any  other 


to  be  a weeping  form  of  this  Canadian  Conifer. 
These  with  their  rich  background  of  Scots  Firs 
had  a truly  imposing  appearance,  the  long,  cord- 
like twigs  hanging  gracefully  down  for  more 
than  a couple  of  feet.  Even  at  their  advanced 
size  and  age  the  trees  were  by  no  means  cramped 
for  room,  although  when  viewed  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lake  the  trio  seemed  as  if  but  one 
gigantic  specimen.  For 
Small  places  such  a method  of  planting 
would  never  do  ; although  even  then  it  is  wise 
policy  to  have  only  a few  well-laid-out  clumps 
in  preference  to  single  specimens  dotted  about 
here  and  there,  and  which  latter  are  hard  to 
place  so  that  they  may  look  well  and  be  in  keep- 
ing with  their  surroundings.  To  those  with 
plenty  of  ground  space  I would  say  plant  no,  or 
very  few,  single  specimens,  but  instead,  clumps 
or  masses,  particularly  of  weeping,  fastigiate, 
or  brightly-tinted  trees  and  shrubs,  and  these, 
if  well  arranged,  will  afford  an  infinitely  greater 
amount  of  pleasure  than  single  subjects,  be  they 
dotted  about  ever  so  thickly,  and  planted  with 
more  than  a usual  amount  of  care  and  attention. 
That  there  are  exceptions  to  the  effect  produced 
by  single  specimens  generally  will  readily  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  illustration,  which, 
however,  represents  an  unusually  large  and 
well-developed  example  of  the  Weeping  Ash 
(Fraxinus  excelsior  pendula),  a tree  that,  when 
suitably  placed,  ramifies  to  a great  extent,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  weeping  tree  for  using  as  a 
single  specimen,  few  others  covering  an  equal 
or  greater  space  of  ground.  All  over  the 
country  are  to  be  found  fine  old  trees  of  the 
Weeping  Ash,  but  the  largest  I have  yet  met 
with  is  at  Gwydyr  Castle  in  Wales, 
the  stem  of  which  girths  8 feet  at 
1 yard  up,  and  the  branches  cover 
an  unusually  wide  space  of  that  damp 
rivulet  bank  on  which  the  remark- 
able tree  is  growing.  Kent  is  abun- 
dant in  weeping  forms  of  the  Ash, 
and  a drive  from  London  to  Chisle- 
hurst  is  well  repaid  by  the  quantity 
of  these  as  well  as  other  rare  orna- 
mental trees  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  gardens  and  grounds.  A tree  of 
the  Weeping  Ash  hardly  30  feet  high 
might  be  pointed  out,  the  spread  of 
whose  pendent  branches  is  50  feet  in 
diameter,  and  that  is  not  unusual 
when  the  tree  is  growing  on  rich 
damp  loam.  The  golden  form  of  the 
Weeping  Ash  (F.  excelsior  aurea  pen- 
dula) is  not  desirable— at  least  I have 
never  seen  a specimen  that  would  not 
have  been  the  better  for  removal,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  appearance  of  the 
surroundings  were  influenced  by  it. 
To  sum  up  concisely,  I may  say  that 
generally  speaking,  weeping,  upright, 
or  other  peculiar-habited  trees  and 
shrubs  look  better  in  clumps  of 
irregular  size  if  the  grounds  are  boldly 
laid  out,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
few  species,  such  as  the  Ash  in 
question,  which  ramify  extensively 
can  with  all  appropriateness  be  used 
as  single  specimens.  W. 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : A Weeping  Ash  at  Milsted  Rectory,  Sittingbouvne. 

from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Ramell. 
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Odontoglossutn-house  during  the  winter,  as  I be- 
lieve it  grows  naturally  at  a lower  elevation 
than  many  other  species  belonging  to  the  same 
genus,  and  consequently  in  a warmer  climate. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


472.— Paraffin-oil  and  plants.— Pure 
paraffin-oil  should  on  no  account  he  used  for 
dressing  plants  ; it  is  a great  deal  too  strong,  and 
would  probably  kill  or  very  severely  injure  any 
plant  to  which  it  was  applied.  It  must  be  used 
very  much  diluted,  and  it  is  a difficult  matter  to 
ensure  it  not  being  used  too  strong,  as  the  oil 
has  such  a tendency  to  float  on  the  surface  of 
anything  that  it  is  mixed  with.  A good  mix- 


trrees  and  shrubs,  and  on  the  gently  sloping, 
grassy  hank,  thus,  I fancy,  adding  much  to  their 
charm  and  beauty.  No  single  specimen  of  the 
same  tree  could  have  produced  such  an  effect  as 
this  clump,  which  covered  nearly  a quarter  of 
an  acre,  but  yet  did  not  look  out  of  place,  the 
size  and  outline  of  the  grounds  being  boldly 
laid  out  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  broad 
sheet  of  water.  Within  sight  of  these,  but 
several  hundred  yards  away,  a mass  of  the  red- 
stemmed  Dogwood  quite  enlivened  the  end  of 
the  lake  ; while  in  a recess,  where  the  margin 
of  the  plantation  came  nearly  down  to  the  , 
water-side,  were  three  fine  old  trees  of  the  I 
Hemlock  Spruce,  or  rather,  what  to  me  appeared  ! 


Erica  carnea. — This,  the  Win- 
ter Heath,  may  be  common,  but  what 
have  we  that  can  take  its  place  ? 
How  glorious  it  is  after  the  cold 
winter  we  have  just  come  through, 
and  during  which,  ever  since  Novem- 
ber, its  buds  have  shown  more  or 
less  colour.  You  can  almost  make 
a gay  garden  of  this  Erica  alone, 
and  whilst  it  is  in  place  in  every 
garden,  it  is  a hardy  subject  that 
might  be  employed  with  characteristic  effect  in 
many  instances.  It  differs  from  all  the  rest, 
and  is  bright,  neat,  and  reliable.  It  has  also 
other  good  points  that  might  as  'well  be 
named.  It  has  a compact  habit  that  renders 
it  decorative  even  when  out  of  bloom  ; stature, 
(3  inches  to  1 foot  ; and  last,  it  does  not  carry  a 
persistent  crop  of  dingy,  spent  flowers  or  seed- 
capsules  like  some  Heaths,  especially  of  the 
vulgaris  and  vagans  sections.  The  white 
variety  is  pretty,  but  it  cannot  compare  for 
effect  with  the  rich  purple  type. — E. 

525.  — Propagating  Daphne  Meze- 
reum  and  Kerria  japonica.— The  easiest 
way  to  propagate  this  Daphne  is  from  seed 
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gathered  when  ripe,  removing  the  skin  and  pulp 
from  the  seed,  sowing  in  a pot  or  pan  in  sandy 
soil,  placing  the  pot  in  a cold  frame,  if  at  hand, 
if  not,  in  a sheltered  spot  out-of-doors,  protected 
from  the  sun.  The  soil  ought  to  be  kept  moist, 
which  will  hasten  the  germination  of  the  seeds. 
The  following  spring  the  young  plants  will  be 
ready  to  plant  where  desired.  In  the  case  of 
established  plants  of  the  Kerria,  suckers  throw 
up  freely  from  the  base.  These,  if  taken  off 
with  roots  attached  early  in  the  spring,  before 
growth  commences,  quickly  make  plants.  Cut- 
tings of  partly  ripened  wood  strike  freely  if  cut 
into  6-inch  lengths  and  inserted  firmly  in 
sandy  soil  in  a cold  frame,  or  under  a hand- 
light,  early  in  September,  kept  close  until  roots 
are  formed,  then  by  the  following  April  they 
will  be  ready  to  plant  out. — S.  P. 


FRUIT 

GRAPE  “GROS  MAROC.” 

The  following  short  article  will  give  the  required 
information  to  “ Vitis,”  “ J.  B.  R.,”  and  others 
who  have  recently  made  enquiries  respecting 
this  Grape.  Gros  Maroc  is  a better  traveller 
than  the  Black  Hamburgh  Grape,  keeps  rather 
longer,  and,  owing  to  its  more  taking  appear- 
ance, realises  a better  price  in  the  market. 
Hereabouts  it  is  a great  favoui  ite  with  church 
decorators,  a few  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc  looking 
well  in  the  groups  of  fruit  collected  at  the  har- 
vest thanksgivings.  Its  merits  as  a show  Grape 
must  not  be  overlooked,  and  it  is  especially  ser- 
viceable late  in  August  and  during  September. 
One  reason  why  Gros  Maroc  failed  so  long  in 
gaining  popularity  is  the  fact 
of  its  being  a very  bad  starter 
when  newly  struck.  On  its 
own  roots  it  for  a time  makes 
very  poor  progress,  and  yet 
it  is  naturally  of  strong  con- 
stitution and  a somewhat 
rank  grower.  It  was  soon 
found  that  it  succeeded  best 
grafted  or  inarched  on  the 
Black  Hamburgh  stock,  and 
most  probably  the  bulk  of  the 
rods  of  Gros  Maroc  now  being 
fruited  are  on  this  stock.  It 
has  a moderating  effect  on  its 
growth  without,  however, 
unduly  checking  it.  On  its 
own  roots  it  is  not  particu- 
larly fruitful,  but  on  the 
Hamburgh  stock  it  is  nearly 
or  quite  as  productive  as  the 
Alicante.  If,  however,  large 
bunches  are  desired,  ttie 
long-rod  system  of  training 
and  pruning  should  be  adop- 
ted, strong  young  rods  being 
constantly  laid  in  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  canes.  The 
latter  might  be  retained  two 
or  three  seasons  if  need  be, 
only  in  this  case  the  laterals 
ought  not  to  be  spurred  back 
as  closely  as  those  of  the 
Hamburgh  and  other  free- 
fruiting  varieties.  Gros 
Maroo  forms  extra  strong 
foliage  on  very  stiff  foot- 
stalks, and  should,  therefore, 
be  given  good  room,  a distance 
of  4 feet  apart  being  none  too 
much  for  the  rods.  Large 
clusters  weighing  about  6 lb. 
can  be  had,  but  as  far  as 
appearance  goes,  one  nearer 
8 lb.  in  weight  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  it  is  advisable, 
therefore,  to  pinch  off  all 
long  ugly  shoulders.  Under 
ordinary  Black  Hamburgh 
treatment,  or  whether  gently  forced  or  not, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  effecting  a good 
set,  and  the  thinning  out  of  the  berries 
should  be  rather  severe,  the  individual 
berries,  if  well  stoned,  attaining  a great 
size.  If  not  freely  thinned  at  the  outset, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  take  out  a few 
more  berries  after  it  is  seen  they  are  likely 
to  be  too  thick  without  marking  the  rest,  the 
stiffness  of  footstalks  having  something  to  do 
with  this  difficulty.  No  Grape  can  be  more 
easily  and  perfectly  coloured.  Overcropping 


must,  however,  be  avoided,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  a very  hot  and  dry  atmosphere  hastens 
ripening,  and  to  a certain  extent  improves  the 
quality,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  the  colour. 
1 make  a point  of  feeding  the  Vines  well  and  of 
allowing  the  berries  plenty  of  time  to  colour. 

W. 


MULCHING  FRUIT-TREES. 

The  spring  has  been  thus  far  exceptionally  dry, 
and  if  the  summer  partakes  of  the  same  character 
the  sooner  some  kind  of  mulching  is  put  over  the 
roots  of  fruit-trees  and  bushes  the  better.  It  is 
surprising  how  little  will  prevent  evaporation, 
and  keep  the  soil  from  being  too  rapidly  robbed 
of  its  moisture,  not  only  by  the  sun’s  rays,  but 
more  especially  by  the  action  of  the  wind.  Where 
it  can  be  procured  there  is  no  question  but  that 
stable-manure  is  the  best  material  for  mulching, 
as  it  can  be  put  on  quite  fresh,  and  then  the 
rains  will  soon  wash  the  nutriment  down  to  the 
surface  roots,  and  leave  the  strawy  portion 
quite  clean  ; but  when  this  cannot  be  procured 
in  quantity  it  is  better  to  utilise  any  kind  of 
material  that  will  ward  off  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  I have  found  lawn  mowings  answer 
very  well,  as  they  can  be  shaken  thinly  over  the 
surface  and  added  to  from  time  to  time  as  the}’ 
are  procured.  Tall  standard-trees  usually  have 
their  roots  covered  with  Grass,  and  this  seems 
the  best  covering  of  all  in  a large  way,  but  for 
garden  trees  where  the  soil  is  cultivated  a 
mulching  should  be  put  on  the  surface  now  as 
far  as  the  active  roots  extend.  Wall-trees  are 
especially  benefited  by  mulching,  as  they  get  no 
help  in  the  way  of  shade  from  their  own  foliage 
in  the  way  that  dwarf  bush-trees  do,  andshou'd 


Grape  “Gros  Maroc." 

receive  the  first  attention,  and  after  they  are 
mulched  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible,  for  they  are  both 
moisture-loving  fruits,  and  drought  is  their 
greatest  enemy.  James  Groom,  Gosport. 

522.— Manuring  Apple  and  Pear 
trees. — As  the  position  is  a dry  one,  a mulch 
of  manure  over  the  roots  of  the  trees  in  summer 
will  have  a beneficial  effect.  With  this  summer's 
mulching  the  winter  manuring  will  not  be  re- 
quired. In  such  a dry  spot,  the  mulch  should 
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be  at  least  2 inches  thick,  and  should  extend 
pretty  well  as  far  as  the  roots.  In  a dry  time 
watering  will  be  desirable,  especially  if  the  trees 
are  on  what  are  termed  dwarfing  stocks. — E.  H. 

The  manuring  of  Apple  and  Pear-trees 

is  a matter . requiring  careful  attention,  and  can- 
not be  dismissed  with  a simple  “ Yes”  or  “ No.” 
Over-manuring  is  a grave  error,  and  one  easily 
committed.  Soil  that  is  of  a very  dry  nature 
would  require  more  manure  than  a naturally 
moist  soil.  If  the  dry  soil  is  deep,  and  the  sub- 
soil good,  I would  trench  it  over  before  plant- 
ing, and  place  some  manure  18  inches  or  2 feet 
below  the  surface  before  planting  the  trees. 
That  could  not,  of  course,  be  done  after  they 
were  planted.  If  the  trees  produce  plenty  of 
blossoms,  and  do  not  grow  too  vigorously,  I 
would  dig  in  some  good  decayed  manure  in 
winter,  and  when  dry  weather  sets  in  early  in 
the  summer  place  a mulching  of  manure  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  give  a thorough 
good  watering  when  needed. — J.  D.  E. 

' Most  undoubtedly,  under  the  conditions 

named,  it  is  during  the  summer  that  your  fruit- 
trees  need  the  application  of  manure.  Directly 
the  warm  weather  sets  in  I should  advise  a 
mulch  of  good  long  stable-manure,  3 inches  to 
6 inches  in  thickness,  being  laid  all  over  the 
ground  under  the  trees,  letting  it  lie  on  until 
the  autumn,  when  what  remains  of  it  may  be 
lightly  pointed  in  with  a fork.  Even  in  a wet 
season  the  roots  would  not  be  overdone  with 
moisture  in  this  way,  and  once  set  safely  the 
crop  would  prove  a heavy  one. — B.  C.  R. 

“W.  D.”  does  not  say  if  his  trees  are 

old  or  young.  If  the  latter,  and  they  are 
making  free  growth,  they  will  not  require  man- 
ure, especially  if  they  do  not  bear  a heavy  crop 
of  fruit  in  the  coming  season.  By  the  time 
the  Apples  are  the  size  of  Walnuts,  and  the 
trees  have  not  made  more  than  2 inches  or 
3 inches  of  growth,  a mulching  of  manure  laid 
on  the  surface  2 inches  thick  will  be  an  advan-  ; 
tage,  not  only  to  the  fruit,  but  the  trees  will 
derive  considerable  advantage  from  its  aid.  If 
the  soil  is  heavy,  horse-manure  will  be  the  best ; , 

if  light  in  character,  that  from  the  cow-shed 
will  be  more  suitable.  Should  the  weather  prove 
hot  and  dry,  copious  supplies  of  water  poured 
on  the  manure  will  assist  the  trees.  In  the  case 
of  old  trees  bearing  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  treat 
them  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  the  manure 
ought  to  be  pjlaced  at  least  10  feet  away  from 
the  stems  of  the  tree^,  as  that  is  where  the 
fibrous  roots  will  be  found.  If  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  mulch  the  surface  with  manure  apply 
liquid-manure  freely  during  the  summer,  and  - 
early  in  November  remove  the  surface-soil  a 
few  inches  deep,  and  put  on  a layer  of  partly- 
decayed  manure,  returning  the  soil  on  to  the 
manure.  Trees  which  have  no  fruit  on  and  are 
making  plenty  of  growth  are  better  without 
stimulants  of  any  kind.— S.  P. 

527.— Glass  copings  for  walls  — “ Lan-J 
cashire  ” appears  to  have  formed  a pretty  correct 
estimate  of  the  value  of  glass  copings,  as  their 
use  does  not  insure  a crop  of  fruit  in  all  seasons 
alike.  I do  not,  however,  regard  them  as 
altogether  useless,  for  no  doubt  in  some  seasons, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  they  do 
afford  some  shelter.  Moreover,  the  coping  helps 
to  keep  a portion,  if  not  all,  the  blossoms  on  the 
tree  dry  when  it  rains.  I do  not  think  you  will 
regret  making  an  outlay  in  this  direction  ; but 
if  the  coping  is  more  than  15  inches  wide  you 
must  either  take  it  down  every  year  after  the 
crop  is  safe  from  frost  or  be  prepared  to  syringe 
the  trees  regularly  all  the  summer. — J.  C.  C. 

Temporary  glass  copings  for  walls  or 

copings  of  any  other  kind  projecting  from  the 
walls  or  brackets  are  of  much  value  in  protect- 
ing fruit-tree  blossoms  from  frost  in  the  spring 
months.  Glass  copings  would  be  the  best,  but 
they  would  be  expensive,  as  the  glass  would 
often  get  broken  when  they  were  removed. 
The  walls  become  heated  in  the  day-time,  and 
this  heat  is  given  out  at  night,  and  its  natural 
tendency  is  to  ascend  ; when  there  is  no  coping 
it  rises  above  the  wall,  and  is  lost ; but  the  | 
coping  of  wood  or  glass  would  throw  the  heat 
downwards  again,  and  also  prevent  the  cold 
from  descending  directly  upon  the  trees.  The 
coping  would  certainly  not  have  so  much  effect 
if  a frosty  wind  was  blowing  upon  the  trees  ; 
but  we  know  that  most  damage  is  done  to  fruit- 
blossoms  upon  walls  by  sharp  frosts  setting  in 
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after  a sunshiny  day  ; moreover,  we  must  also 
consider  that  the  winds  which  do  most  harm  to 
the  blossoms  of  fruit-trees  are  from  the  north 
and  east,  and  the  best  trees  are  planted  upon 
walls  with  a south  or  west  aspect,  so  that  the 
wind,  in  both  instances,  rushes  over  the  top  of  the 
walls  and  is  carried  still  further  from  it  by  means 
of  the  coping.  One  more  advantage  is  derived 
from  the  coping — the  blossoms  of  the  trees  are 
well  protected  from  wet  with  a north  or  east 
wind,  and  dry  blossoms  are  less  easily  injured 
by  cold  than  such  as  are  wet. — J.  D.  E. 

523.— Caterpillars  on  Gooseberry- 
bushes. — The  simplest  and  most  inexpensive 
of  all  remedies  for  destroying  the  Gooseberry- 
caterpillar  is  dusting  them  over  with  Hellebore 
powder.  The  powder  is  best  applied  through 
a proper  distributor,  made  for  distributing 
sulphur,  and  which  is  sold  by  most  nursery- 
men. But  the  powder  may  be  applied  with  an 
ordinary  pepper-box.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
constant  watch  for  the  insects,  and  apply  the 
powder  every  time  a fresh  colony  of  them 
appears.  Be  sure  and  get  the  Hellebore  powder 
fresh,  or  it  will  not  be  powerful  enough  to  kill 
the  caterpillars. — J.  C.  C. 

The  bushes  are  attacked  by  the  larv*  of 

the  Gooseberry  Saw-fly.  This  insect  deposits 
its  eggs  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  early  in 
spring,  and  successive  broods  appear  until  the 
end  of  the  season.  Picking  oil'  the  leaves  on 
which  are  the  eggs  is  a slow  process.  Dusting 
the  leaves  with  Hellebore  powder  destroys  them ; 
but  prevention  is  best.  Fresh  tan  laid  under 
the  bushes  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches, 
and  lightly  dug  in  during  winter,  is  a preven- 
tive ; or  remove  the  soil  from  under  the  bushes 
in  January  to  the  depth  of  about  3 inches  or  4 
inches.  Replace  it  with  soil  from  another  part 
of  the  garden  where  there  are  no  bushes.  The 
tainted  soil  should  be  trenched  into  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  18  inches. — J.  D.  E. 


TREATMENT  OF  YOUNG  VINES. 

In  training  young  Vines  the  usual  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, and  especially  so  during  the  first  year 
of  their  existence  after  planting,  is  to  allow  the 
leading  growth  to  grow  ahead  unchecked  until 
the  top  of  the  house  is  reached,  and  oftentimes 
this  mode  of  treatment  is  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  growth  is  allowed  to  extend  down 
the  back  wall.  The  reason  generally  given  for 
this  treatment  is  that  a corresponding  amount 
of  root  action  takes  place.  This  is  most  un- 
doubtedly correct,  but  whether  this  increased 
root  action  with  the  subsequent  after-treatment 
the  Vines  receive  is  beneficial  I very  much 
doubt.  Under  this  treatment  the  roots  made, 
instead  of  being  wiry  and  fibrous,  as  they  should 
be,  are  gross  and  very  soft  in  texture,  the 
majority  dying  back  during  the  winter.  Again, 
at  pruning-time,  these  same  Vines  are  pruned 
back  to  perhaps  G feet  or  8 feet  of  young  rod, 
with  the  result  that  the  majority  of  the  eyes 
fail  to  start  into  growth,  except,  perhaps,  three 
or  four  at  the  top.  Under  the  circumstances, 
and  by  the  mode  of  treatment  they  have  been 
previously  subjected  to,  what  else  could  be  ex- 
pected? Many  gardeners  must  have  noticed 
when  young  Vines  have  been  extending  so  freely 
what  fine  leaves  and  bold  buds  are  formed, 
whilst  those  lower  down  are  in  a very  latent 
condition.  What  else  could  be  expected  when 
growth  which  will  be  surely  cut  away  is  allowed 
to  grow  ahead  to  such  an  extent  as  to  draw 
away  the  nutriment  from  the  lower  buds,  and 
so  prevent  them  from  plumping  up  and  failing 
to  start  into  growth  when  forcing  begins?  When 
such  a state  of  things  exists  the  gardener  in 
charge  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Vines 
were  not  shortened  back  sufficiently,  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  probably  not ; but  if  the 
Vines  had  previously  been  grown  under  a more 
rational  course  of  treatment,  then  6 feet  or  even 
8 feet  or  9 feet  of  young  rod  could  be  left  with 
advantage,  with  the  certainty  of  the  eyes  start- 
ing away  regularly  and  well.  There  is  no  benefit 
whatever  in  allowing  the  young  leading  growth 
to  extend  to  the  top  of  the  rafters  ; such  treat- 
ment builds  up  an  imaginary  fine  rod,  and  for 
the  time  being  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  grower, 
but  only  for  a time,  as  during  the  following 
spring  he  is  sorely  disappointed,  and  especially 
| so  when  a fair  length  of  rod  was  left.  When 
the  growth  is  allowed  to  extend  to  such  an  ex- 
tent the  roots  rush  through  the  border,  as  it 


were,  and  do  not  form  a mass  of  fibrous  feeders. 
The  bunches  that  are  formed  are  of  a very 
straggling  description,  and  more  often  than  not 
the  berries  shank  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
jeopardise  the  crop. 

A MEDIUM-SIZED,  WELL-RIPENED  ROD  of  from 
8 feet  to  10  feet  in  length  is  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory,  and  as  a well-known  exhibitor 
once  remarked  : “What  is  the  use  of  building 
up  a fine-looking  rod  just  merely  to  look  at  for  a 
season  and  to  show  your  friends,  knowing  that 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory-looking  part  will 


Cutting  out  the  laterals  lias  the  eflcc1,  of  the 
main  force  being  eonceutiated  on  the  buds. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

DIPLADENIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
In  the  cultivation  of  Dipladenias  one  point 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  the 
necessity  of  a brisk  temperature.  P.  crassinoda 
comes  from  the  hot  low-lying  districts  of  Rio 


A well-grown  specimen  of  Dipladenia  Brearleyana  in  flower]  (See  page  128. 


be  cut  away  at  pruning-time  ?”  I have  given 
the  method  of  treatment  I am  about  to  describe 
a fair  trial,  having  practised  it  on  four  different 
sets  of  young  Vines,  also  odd  rode  in  other 
houses,  with  what,  I may  say,  the  best  results. 
Lady  Downe’s  even  succeeds  well  under  the 
same  treatment,  there  not  being  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  eyes  on  the  young  rods  to 
start  away  well.  Most  gardeners  will  have 
noticed  that  pot  Vines  rarely  fail  to  start  re- 
gularly and  well  from  top  to  bottom,  and  why 
should  planted-out  Vines  not  do  the  same?  If,  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  young  leading  shoot  to  run 
up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  it  were  stopped  at 
8 feet  or  thereabouts  and  the  laterals  pinched, 
and  the  rods  otherwise  managed  as  if  for  pot 
Vines,  the  results  during  the  subsequent  season 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory.  The  young 
rods  would  ripen  up  early  and  well,  and  the 
buds  would  plump  up  almost  to  bursting,  with 
the  result  of  each  starting  away  vigorously  the 
following  spring.  Six. feet  or  8 feet  would  be  a 
suitable  length  to  leave,  and  I have  even  left 
1 3 feet,  and  each  eye  then  started  regularly  from 
top  to  bottom.  These  Vines  are  only  temporary, 
and  as  each  season  comes  round  I am  reluctant 
to  cut  them  out,  so  satisfactory  are  they  in 
every  respect.  The  young  Vines  being  managed 
as  in  the  cases  of  pot  Vines,  the  roots  made  are 
correspondingly  satisfactory,  these  being  very 
numerous,  quite  close  to  the  surface,  and  of  a 
hard  and  fibrous  description.  Latterly,  on 
applying  a top-dressing,  it  was  an  impossibility 
to  prick  over  the  surface,  as  every  inch  was  full 
of  roots.  The  -wood  made  from  such  Vines  is 
very  fruitful ; in  fact,  it  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise. Towards  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the 
wood  has  ripened  to  a fine  nut-brown  colour, 
the  side  laterals  should  be  gradually  shortened 
back  to  the  main  bud,  taking  particular  care 
not  to  injure  the  main  leaf  at  the  base, 
which  is  the  storehouse  for  perfecting  the  bud. 


de  Janeiro ; D.  splendens  from  the  foot  of  thi 
Organ  Mountains ; consequently  neither  the 
species  nor  the  varieties  raised  from  them  can 
be  expected  to  succeed  without  plenty  of  heat. 
To  flower  early  in  spring  they  should  be  kept 
through  the  winter  at  from  66  degs.  to  70  degs. 
during  the  night.  They  are  easily  struck 
from  cuttings  made  of  the  young  shoots,  either 
consisting  of  one  or  a couple  of  joints,  lhese 
may  be  put  in  any  time  from  spring  to  Septem- 
ber, but  the  wood  is  in  the  best  condition  for 
taking  cuttings  after  the  beginning  of  August. 
Place  them  singly  in  small  pots  half  filled  v ith 
fibrous  peat  and  sand,  the  upper  part  all  sand  ; 
keep  them  moderately  close  under  a propagat- 
ing-glass  in  a temperature  of  70  degs.  or  a 
little  over.  They  will  soon  strike.  When  well 
rooted  dispense  with  the  glasses,  and  after  the 
young  growth  has  made  some  progress  move 
them  into  4-inch  pots,  using  the  best  fibrous 
peat  and  a good  portion  of  sand.  Encourage 
them  to  make  root  and  some  top-growth  before 
winter,  during  which  time  they  should  Jie  kept 
slowly  moving  in  a temperature  as  near  70  degs. 
as  can  be  given  them.  In  the  spring,  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  move  them  to  pots  3 inches 
or4  inches  larger,  using  in  all  stages  of  their 
growth  nothing  but  good  fibrous  peat  and 
sand.  This  is  more  suitable  for  them  than  any 
mixture  of  peat,  loam,  leaf-mould,  or  other 
combination.  The  peat  cannot  be  too  fibrous, 
and  after  the  plants  are  moved  from  the  4-incli 
pots,  it  should  be  used  in  a lumpy  state,  the 
pieces  not  being  broken  smaller  than  bantams 
eggs.  Good  peat  of  this  description  should 
have  mixed  with  it  one-sixth  part  of  sand. 
Drain  the  pots  well,  pot  moderately  firm,  and 
do  not  give  water  until  the  soil  has  become  drier 
than  would  be  advisable  for  most  stove  plants. 
Take  half  a dozen  sticks  3 feet  in  length,  and  in- 
sert them  in  the  soil  just  inside  the  pot  ; lound 
these  wind  the  shoots,  leaving  the  points  v ell 
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up,  or  they  will  throw  out  too  many  side 
breaks,  ami  keep  them  through  the  remainder 
of  the  summer  in  a warm  stove,  for  they  will 
bear  as  much  heat  as  any  plants  living. 
Syringe  them  overhead  every  afternoon,  get- 
ting tlie  water  well  to  the  underside  of  the 
foliage,  as  they  are  subject  to  red -spider  as 
well  as  to  scale  and  mealy-bug.  By  the  middle 
of  October  move  them  into  12-inch  or  13-ineh 
pots.  In  potting  this  time  do  not  disturb  the 
roots  any  more  than  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
drainage  ; the  soil  should  be  similar  to  that 
used  for  the  previous  shift.  Untwist  the  plants 
from  the  sticks  to  which  they  have  been 
attached,  and  at  once  put  them  on 

Tiie  trellises  on  which  they  are  to  be 
grown  ; these  should  be  made  of  strong  gal- 
vanised wires  2 feet  3 inches  through  by  2 feet 
<i  inches  in  height  above  the  pot.  These  trel- 
lises may  appear  small,  but  they  look  very  bad 
when  not  well  covered  with  foliage,  and  the 
bunches  of  flowers,  which  should  never  be  tied 
in  too  stiffly,  will  project  on  all  sides  to  a dis- 
tance of  6 inches  or  8 inches  from  the  trellis, 
making  the  plants  large  enough  for  any  pur- 
pose. The  ends  of  the  wire  ought  to  be  9 inches 
longer,  so  as  to  have  sufficient  hold  of  the  soil, 
and  should  be  inserted  just  inside  the  rim  of  the 
put  and  fastened  securely  by  stout  sticks.  These 
should  come  half-way  up  the  inside  of  the 
trellis,  and  be  secured  to  it  to 
keep  the  whole  firmly  in  its 
place  ; without  these  sticks 
the  trellises  are  liable  to 
swing  about  and  injure  the 
plants  when  moved.  Train 
the  shoots  evenly  round  the 
trellis,  taking  care  to  furnish 
the  bottom  first.  Growth  from 
this  time  until  the  days 
lengthen  will  be  somewhat 
slow.  Through  November, 

December,  and  January  keep 
the  night  temperature  nearly 
up  to  70  degs. , with  a rise  of 
5 degs.  in  the  day.  A good 
bed  of  tan  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  plants,  which 
should  stand  above  it  ; Dipla- 
denias  should  never  be 
plunged.  They  are  very  im- 
patient of  any  excess  of  mois- 
ture at  the  roots,  and  when 
plunged  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  tell  when  they  require 
water ; it  also  makes  them 
much  more  tender  by  the  way 
in  which  it  acts  upon  them, 
and  in  most  houses  they  aret 
when  plunged,  too  far  from 
the  light.  Run  the  shoots  up 
thin  strings  fastened  from  the 
trellis  to  the  roof,  keeping 
them  in  this  position  until  they 
have  begun  to  open  their 
flowers.  By  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary the  night  temperature 
may  be  raised  3 degs.  or  4 degs. , and  about  the 
beginning  of  April  it  can  be  allowed  to  run  up  to 
8.3  degs.  or  90  degs.  in  the  day  with  sun-heat, 
which  will  answer  through  the  summer  ; admit 
a little  air,  but  allow  no  cold  currents  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  plants.  Close  early, 
syringing  at  the  same  time.  As  the  sun  gets 
powerful,  the  flowers  will  be  benefited  by  a 
little  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  the 
plants  do  not  require  it.  When  the  bunches 
begin  to  open,  train  the  shoots  neatly  round  the 
t rellis,  so  as  to  have  it  uniformly  covered  with  foli- 
age and  flowers.  Assist  the  plants  with  manure- 
water  all  through  the  season  from  this  time, 
and  they  will  keep  on  throwing  out  fresh  shoots 
that  will  show  bloom  when  from  12  inches  to 
IS  inches  in  length.  Do  not  allow  these  to  get 
twisted  together,  t nd  give  more  air  during  the 
summer.  They  will,  it  all  goes  on  well,  con- 
tinue to  bloom  freely  through  the  summer.  At 
the  end  of  September  they  should  be  taken  off 
the  trellises,  and  the  shoots  cut  back  to  within 
ti  feet  of  the  collar,  tying  them  loosely  to  a few 
sticks  inserted  in  the  soil.  The  temperature 
now  should  be  about  G5  degs.  by  night.  In 
three  weeks  they  will  have  broken  sufficiently 
for  moving  : then  turn  them  out  of  the  pots 
and  reduce  the  ball  quite  one-half,  removing  as 
much  of  the  old  soil  as  is  possible  without  in- 
juring the  roots.  Place  them  in  13-iueh  or 
HI  inch  pots,  which  si/e  is  large  enough  for  any 


Dipladenia,  as,  owing  to  the  annual  renewal  of 
so  much  of  the  soil,  they  do  not  require  more 
room  than  this.  In  potting,  always  keep  the 
collars  of  the  plants  well  up,  only  just  or  barely 
covering  the  tuberous  portion  of  the  roots,  by 
which  means  they  are  not  so  nearly  liable  to 
suffer  in  this  their  most  tender  part.  At  once 
place  them  on  the  trellises  again,  and  treat  in 
every  way  as  recommended  for  the  preceding 
year.  Dipladenias  can  be  grown  somewhat 
cooler  than  has  just  been  recommended  ; but  to 
get  as  much  and  as  long  a continuance  of  flower 
from  them  as  they  are  capable  of  each  season, 
they  need  to  be  treated  as  above.  All  make 
beautiful  climbers  for  draping  the  roof  of  a 
stove,  the  splendid  colour  of  their  flowers  being 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  thus  hanging  ; but 
even  when  grown  in  this  way  they  should  not 
be  planted  out,  as  they  succeed  best  in  pots 
where  the  soil  can  in  a great  measure  be  re- 
moved each  year.  In  growing  Dipladenias  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  soil  drier  than  in  the  case 
of  most  stove  plants.  All  the  most  trouble- 
some insects  which  prey  upon  cultivated  plants 
are  partial  to  Dipladenias ; mealy-bug,  scale, 
and  thrips  all  infest  them,  and  require  to 
be  kept  under  by  diligent  attention  and  fre- 
quent washing  with  insecticide.  The  following 
are  the 

Best  sorts,  and  well  deserve  a place  in  every 


A free-flowering  Carnation  in  a pot. 


stove  : D.  amabilis. — An  excellent  free- flowering 
sort,  the  blooms  distinct  in  colour,  deep-rose, 
with  ample  foliage.  One  of  the  best  plants  in 
cultivation.  D.  amcena. — A free  - flowering 
variety,  with  pale,  flesh-coloured  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  medium-sized  bunches.  D. 
boliviensis. — Bears  delicate  white  flowers  much 
smaller  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  is 
very  distinct  from  them.  D.  Brearleyana  (figured 
on  p.  127). — This  has  very  large  flowers,  from 
three  to  four  being  open  on  each  bunch  at  a 
time.  The  colour  is  not  easy  to  describe.  It 
is,  when  properly  brought  out,  extremely  rich, 
differing  from  any  other  flower  I ever  saw — an 
intense  deep  reddish-crimson,  with  a lustre  like 
a dark  velvety  Rose.  The  plant  has  fir°  dark- 
green  leaves,  is  a remarkably  robust  grower, 
and  equally  free-flowerer.  I),  crassinoda. — A 
more  slender-habited  plant  than  the  preceding, 
with  thinner  wood  and  smaller  glossy  leaves. 
Its  beautiful  rose-coloured  dowel's,  which  are 
produced  freely,  are  well  set  off  by  the  yellow 
throat.  We  have  had  a plant  of  this  variety 
with  130  bunches  of  bloom  upon  it  at  once. 
D.  Houtteana. — A distinct,  pale-coloured  kind, 
with  medium-sized  flowers  produced  freely. 
1>.  liybrida. — Amongst  all  the  species  and  varie- 
ties in  cultivation  this  stands  unequalled  for  the 
brilliant  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  of  the 
most  glowing  shade  of  crimson,  large  in  size, 
and  stout  in  texture.  The  plant  has  a robust 


appearance,  with  stout,  handsome  foliage,  and 
blooms  freely.  D.  insignis.— A fine  variety,  with 
deep  rosy -crimson  flowers  of  great  substance. 
The  leaves  are  large,  and  set  off  the  plant  to 
advantage.  D.  magnifica. — Is  somewhat  like 
the  species  D.  crassinoda,  but  the  flowers  some- 
times come  handsomely7  marbled  with  white. 

D.  profusa. — A free-growing,  very  free-flower- 
ing kind,  the  individual  blooms  very  large  ; 
carmine  in  colour.  D.  Regina. — A medium 
grower,  with  blush-coloured  flowers  when  first  « 
opened,  becoming  paler  as  they  get  older,  but 
deeper  coloured  in  the  throat ; a free-blooming 
variety.  D.  splendens. — One  of  the  oldest,  but 
still  a very  fine  kind.  The  flowrers  are  white, 
suffused  with  pink,  very  beautiful,  and  borne  in 
large  bunches.  It  is  a strong  grower,  with 
large,  bold  foliage.  From  the  Organ  Mountains. 

D.  Williamsi. — This  is  an  improvement  upon 
D.  splendens,  the  ground  colour,  as  in  that 
variety,  being  pale-blush,  with  the  addition  of  a 
deep-pink  throat,  which  much  enhances  its 
beauty.  It  blooms  freely,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
chaste  flowers  that  we  have.  B. 


CARNATION  SOUVENIR  DE  LA 
MALMAISON. 

In  reply  to  “ B.  R.  H.”  and  “ T.,”  it  is  of  great  • 
importance  in  the  culture  of  this  fine  Carnation  1 
to  get  the  plants  into  their  flowering  pots  as  soon  ) 
as  possible  after  January  is  well  in.  The  * 
immense  size  of  the  blooms  render  it  indispens-  J 
able  that  the  plants  should  be  in  a root-bound 
condition  by  the  time  the  buds  are  formed, 
otherwise  the  flowers  are  loose,  poor  in  colour, 
and  deficient  in  size.  If  potting  is  deferred 
until  the  middle  of  March,  roots  can  scarcely  be 
made  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ensure  the  desired 
points  of  excellence.  It  is,  however,  important 
to  remember  that  early  shifting  can  only  be 
practised  when  the  layers  have  been  potted  up 
soon  enough  in  autumn  to  allow  of  the  pots 
getting  full  of  roots  by  the  end  of  December.  If 
the  layers  are  strong  they7  will  fill  27-inch  pots 
with  roots  by  that  time.  Great  care  should  be 
used  in  the  choice  of  the  soil,  which  should  con- 
sist of  mellow  loam,  with  some  leaf-soil  and  a 
share  of  white  sand,  adding  this  more  or  less 
liberally  according  as  the  loam  is  heavy  or  other- 
wise. A little  manure  may  be  used,  but  this 
must  not  be  in  a crude  condition  ; it  is  a good 
plan  to  keep  a special  heap  of  old  hot-bed  manure 
that  has  been  turned  over  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  put  under  cover.  This  used  very 
moderately  will  not  make  the  compost  sour,  and 
is,  of  course,  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  The  Carnation  requires  careful  atten- 
tion in  watering,  and  although  plenty7  of  ventila- 
tion should  be  given  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
the  admission  of  cold  draughts  of  air  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  In  the  case  of  two  or  three 
old  plants  they  can  be  planted  out  in  a cold 
frame  after  flowering,  and  have  the  shoots  layered 
in  some  good  soil  in  the  usual  way  ; they  will 
then  soon  produce  a good  stock  of  young 
plants.  The  annexed  illustration  gives  a good 
idea  of  the  effective  appearance  of  a well-grown 
Carnation  in  flower  in  a pot.  B.  I 


493.— Climbers,  &c.,  in  a warm  house 
and  cool  conservatory.— The  Allamanda, 
Stephanotis,  and  Dipladenia  would  be  very 
suitable  climbers  for  the  small  hot-house  or 
stove,  and  if  desirable  you  might  add  a Tacsonia 
and  one  of  the  tropical  Passion-flowers,  such  as 
P.  princeps  or  P.  quadrangularis,  also ; but 
avoid  overcrowding.  Plumbago  capensis,  includ- 
ing its  white  form,  succeeds  best  in  a cool  or 
greenhouse  temperature,  with  Lapagerias, 
Clematises,  &c.  The  only  white  Passion-flower  is 
Constance  Elliott,  which  succeeds  perfectly  in 
a cool  greenhouse  and  flowers  profusely.  The 
best  Violet  Clematises  are  C.  Jackmani  and 
C.  La  France  ; give  them  a light  and  airy 
position.  Any  of  the  above  may  be  grown  in 
good-sized  tubs,  but  would  do  better  planted 
out  in  a properlv-drained  and  well-made  border. 
— B.  C.  R. 

530.— A greenhouse  for  profit  — If 

the  Vine  covers  one-third  of  the  roof  and  the 
Fig  the  same  amount  of  space,  there  is  not  much 
room  left  for  anything  else.  Grapes  are  not 
likely  to  prove  profitable,  neither  is  the  Fig- 
tree.  It  would  be  better  if  you  could  devote 
the  whole  of  the  roof  space  either  to  Tomatoes  or 
else  grow  window  plants.  If  you  know  anything 
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ibout  plant-growing  they  would,  I feel  sure, 
pay  you  best,  if  you  can  command  a good  sale 
lor  them. — J.  0.  0. 

r>;{  l . — 1 Treatment  of  Bamboos.— As  the 

{Bamboos  are  wanted  chiefly  for  household 
^decoration  you  should  grow  the  plants  al to- 
gether in  the  greenhouse,  as  the  wind  outdoors 
will  bo  sure  to  disfigure  the  leaves.  The  plants 
would  do  better  under  their  present  treatment 
another  year  after  they  get  established  in  the 
pots.  It  will  be  safer,  however,  to  allow  them 
to  remain  always  under  glass  ; you  will  then 
fkeep  them  in  a presentable  condition,  but  if  they 
are  exposed  to  rough  wind  in  the  open  air  the 
points  of  the  shoots  will  get  brown  and  other- 
wise disfigured.  — J.  C.  C. 

526.— Perns  and  other  plants  in  a 
span-roofed  frame.— Begonias  would  suc- 
ceed as  well  as  anything  in  a frame  of  this  kind, 
so  would  Fuchsias,  “Geraniums,”  Coleuses, 
Petunias,  and  Marguerites  ; these  are  all  sum- 
mer-flowering plants,  and  all  but  the  former 
grow  freely  from  cuttings.  Begonias  of  the 
tuberous  section  are  easily  grown  from  seed,  or, 
better  still,  procure  some  tubers  which  will 
flower  at  once.  Balsams  are  of  easy  growth,  and 
so  are  Celosias,  both  of  which  can  be  raised  from 
seed  sown  at  once,  and  kept  shaded  for  a time 
until  the  seedlings  show  above  the  soil.  Roses 
would  succeed  very  well  in  such  a frame.  It 
would  be  better  not  to  overcrowd  it  though.  If 


plenty  of  light  and  air  in  a structure  that  is  only 
heated  to  keep  out  frost,  it  is  the  most  noble 
of  all  the  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  being  both  large  and  handsome. 
Good  drainage  and  a peaty  soil,  with  a liberal 
sprinkle  of  coarse  sand,  is  the  kind  of  compost 
the  roots  require. — J.  C.  C. 

517.— Plant  to  show  in  August.— There 
is  more  variety  in  foliage  plants  in  August  than 
flowering  plants ; but  Tuberous  Begonias  are 
then  in  pretty  good  form,  and  are  not  difficult  to 
grow.  Plumbago  capensis  when  grown  into 
a good  specimen  is  a useful  exhibition  plant  at 
that  season.  Vincas  rosea  and  occulata,  where 
there  is  a warm  house  to  bring  them  on,  can  be 
,rot  into  flowers  for  the  summer  shows.  A 
well-grown  Statice  Holfordi  carries  weight, 
but  everything  depends  upon  the  convenience 
and  means  at  disposal.  Kalosanthes  coccinea 
flowers  in  August  generally.  A good  specimen  of 
Agapanthus  umbellatus,  or,  if  there  is  a stove, 
it°is  quite  possible  to  have  a good  potful  of 
Eucharis  Lilies  ; and  Lilium  auratum  will  flower 
in  the  greenhouse.  Among  foliage  plants  there 
are  Palms,  Dracienas,  and  Crotons,  which  are 
among  the  best  exhibition  plants.  Cheaper 
subjects  may  be  had  in  Cissus  discolor  and 
Coleus  in  variety.  If  window  or  room  plants  are 
the  things  required,  besides  Tuberous  Begonias, 
already  mentioned,  there  are  Zonal  and  Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums,  Double  Petunias,  Balsams, 


underpotted.  In  my  experience  they  blossom  beet  when 
not  repolted  every  } ear  after  the  plants  get  large.  I'..  II 

474.— Heating  a greenhouse.  — Two 

9-feet  lengths  of  3-inch  piping  on  each  side  will 
afford  plenty  of  heat  for  a house  of  the  dimen- 
sions given.  To  work  this  a’very  small  coil  boiler 
will  sufiice,  one  formedof  ./-inch  tubing,  with  four 
turns,  the  top  one  about  9 inches  in  diameter, 
being  amply  powerful.  Even  with  this  you  will 
find  the  water  boiling  when  the  fire  burns  at  all 
btightly,  so  it  will  be  best  to  work  it  on  the 
slow-combustion  principle. — B.  C.  R. 

4C0.— Growing  Tuberoses.— I’ot  the  TuberoBos  at 
once,  four  or  five  large  bulbs  in  a pot.  A mixture  of 
etpial  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  with  a little  sand  will 
suit  them.  Plunge  the  pots  in  bottom-heat  of  00  degs.  or 
7o  degs.,  and  keep  near  the  glass.  They  grow  rather  tall 
— F.  SlLSBUIlY.  

GAS-WORKS  GARDENING. 

The  garden  belonging  to  the  gas-works  at 
Rushden,  Northamptonshire  (an  illustration  of 
which  is  here  given),  is  a practical  refutation  of 
the  popular  idea  that  vegetation  will  not  thrive 
in  the  vicinity  of  gas-works.  The  manager  of 
the  works,  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  is  a born  gardener,  and 
under  his  inspiration  the  surroundings,  in  place 
of  the  dirt  and  ugliness  usually  characteristic  of 
gas-works,  have  become  really  beautiful.  The 
gas  - holder  is  immediately  surrounded  by 
a flower-bed,  in  which  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
and  Crocuses  abound  in  the  early  spring,  fol- 


' SflOuR  Readers’  Illustrations  : A gas-works  garden  at  Rushden,  Northamptonshire. 


Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis. 
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a border  2 feet  square  could  be  made  in  one 
corner  of  moderately  rich  soil,  one  plant  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  might  be  planted  ; the 
shoots  trained  thinly  along  under  the  rafters  at 
one  end  of  the  frame,  but  in  not  such  a way  as 
would  shade  too  much  the  plants  below. 
Grevillea  robusta,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  Draciena 
australis,  and  Abutilon  Thompsoni  are  all 
handsome  and  easily  grown  foliage  plants, 
which  would  succeed  in  such  a frame.  Ferns 
might  be  managed  under  the  shade  of  the  Roses, 
or -the  plants  with  broader  foliage.  The  best 
varieties  for  this  purpose  would  he  Pteris 
serrulata,  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris,  Lomaria 
gibba,  and  some  of  the  more  delicate  of  the 
hardy  kinds. — S.  P. 

521.  — Rhododendron  Nuttalli  not 
flowering. — I never  saw  hut  two  heads  or 
trusses  of  ilowers  of  this  Rhododendron  in  my 
life,  although  I have  seen  it  growing  in  several 
different  gardens.  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  a very  difficult  plant  to  flower.  One  rea- 
son for  this  I believe  to  be  is  that  the  roots  are 
not  sufficiently  nourished  ; they  are  too  much 
restricted  for  space.  I am  quite  aware  that  if 
given  too  much  root  room  that  the  plant  would 
continue  to  make  growth  instead  of  forming  a 
flower-head  ; but  there  is  a medium  course  to 
adopt  which  I know  has  been  adopted  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  plant  referred  to  in 
this  enquiry  has,  no  doubt,  been  kept  too  warm. 
It  is  a cool  greenhouse  plant,  and  requires 


Musk,  &c.  The  last-named  is  generally  a 
strong  feature  at  country  shows.  1 have  seen 
foliage  Begonias  very  well  done  at  some  of  the 
local  shows. — E.  H. 

. A Tuberous  Begonia  is  a good  plant  for 

an  amateur  or  a cottager  to  grow  with  the  in- 
tention of  exhibiting  it.  If  some  idea  had  been 
given  as  to  the  convenience  for  growing  others 
requiring  heat,  I might  have  been  able  to  have 
advised  something  else.  In  the  absence  of  such, 
I presume  the  convenience  is  scanty,  and  as 
these  Begonias  do  not  require  any  heat  at  all,  I 
advise  a well- grown  plant  of  a good  type. — S.  P. 

518. — Amaryllis  not  flowering. — The 

pot  in  which  “Enthusiast’s”  bulb  is  growing 
is  far  too  large  a one.  It  must  be  a very  large  bulb 
if  an  8-inch  pot  is  not  large  enough  ; as  a rule,  a 
6-inch,  or  at  themost  a 7-inch,  pot  is  large  enough 
for  any  bulb.  Grow  the  bulb  on  a shelf  close  to 
the  glass,  thoroughly  ripening  it  off’  and  resting 
it  during  the  winter,  and  about  the  middle  of 
January  remove  all  the  soil  from  the  roots, 
placing  it  in  a pot  of  the  size  named  above, 
using  a compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one  of  peat, 
leaf-soil,  and  sand.  If  possible,  stand  the  pot 
on  a slate  on  the  top  of  the  hot-water  pipes  in 
a Cucumber  or  Melon-house,  where  plenty  of 
light  will  be  obtained  and  no  difficulty  need  be 
experienced  then  in  flowering  it. — S.  P. 

The  plant  haa  probably  been  rather  overpot  ted,  and 

the  bulbs  have  in  consequence  been  insufficiently  ripened. 
I have  generally  found  these  plants  flower  best  when  rather 


lowed  by  “ Geraniums,”  China  Asters,  Stocks, 
and  other  annuals  in  the  summer  ; while 
between  the  gas-holder  and  the  house,  only  a 
few  yards  distant,  the  ground  is  studded  with 
standai  l and  dwarf  Roses  in  great  variety,  a 
little  nook  just  inside  the  gates  being  converted 
into  a fernery.  The  flower-beds,  of  which  there 
are  others  besides  that  surrounding  the  holder, 
are  stocked  from  the  little  greenhouse  erected 
in  the  locality  of  the  gas-making  premises.  I he 
walls  of  the  retort-house  are  utilised  for  the 
training  of  Pear-trees  on,  and  a few  yards  off  in 
front  of  the  house  are  Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherry- 
trees,  yielding,  as  a rule,  the  most  bountiful  of 
crops.  Strawberry -beds  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  garden,  with  Gooseberry  and  Currant- 
bushes  in  every  direction,  every  foot  of  ground 
being  turned  to  account.  Vegetables  also  are 
not  forgotten,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  garden  is 
extremely  well  managed.  W.  V . 


614.  — Sharpening  the  knives  of  a 
mowing  machine.  —In  reply  to  “ F . G.  L.  s 
query,  I have  used  a “ Shanks  5 machine  weekly 
during  the  season,  for  something  like  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  and  find  that  the  revolving 
knives  are  sharpened  in  use,  and  that  turning 
them  is  all  that  is  wanted.  I suppose  this  would 
suit  other  makers’  machines  as  well. — J.  P-  H. 

Put  the  machine  on  a bench,  and  fasten 

on  the  spindle  of  the  knives  a temporary  handle 
with  which  to  turn  the  knives  round  ; screw  the 
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knives  down  so  that  they  barely  touch  the  plate, 
then  make  a mixture  of  paraffin-oil  and  coarse- 
powdered  emery  and  apply  this  to  the  knives  as 
you  turn  them  round.  Turn  the  knives  the 
same  way  as  they  go  when  you  are  cutting  Grass. 
It  will  take  two  hours  to  do  it  properly. — F. 
Silsbey. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING 

CUT  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Sweet  Peas. 

As  to  the  value  and  beauty  of  Sweet  Peas  for 
indoor  decoration,  the  annexed  illustration 
speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a simple  vase,  filled  with 
their  flowers,  and  no  one  could  wish  for  a 
daintier  ornament  for  the  table.  In  addition  to 
their  great  value  as  cut  flowers,  there  are  many 
positions  in  the  garden  that  may  be  made  beau- 
tiful by  this  lovely  flower — many  an  untidy 
corner  that  wants  hiding,  and  nothing  better 
could  be  chosen  than  this  hardy  annual.  It  will 
clamber  quickly  over  a hedge,  or  of  itself  make 
a hedge  that  will  produce  a picture  of  beauty 
in  the  summer  months,  and  supply  endless 
posies  of  bloom  for  the  house.  But  if  the  plants 
are  simply  required  to  cut  from  it  is  best  to  have 
a row  or  two  in  the  kitchen  garden,  so  as  to 
leave  those  flowers  that  are  to  give  beauty  to 
the  dressed  parts  of  the  garden  untouched. 
Nothing  call  excel  the  fragrance,  the  exquisite 
grace  of  the  plant  seen  clambering  over  rustic 
woodwork,  or  hiding  a hedge  beneath  its  bower 
of  dangling  growth,  and  it  is  to  these  uses  we 
should  put  the  Sweet  Pea.  As  regards  the 
culture  of  the  Sweet  Pea  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
much.  Autumn  sowing  was  once  strongly 
recommended,  but  just  as  good  results  are  to  be 
had  from  sowing  the  seed  in  pots  and  boxes  in 
the  month  of  February,  and  when  the  plants 
are  about  an  inch  in  height,  hardening  them  off, 
and  transferring  them  to  the  open  in  well  pre- 
pared soil  in  April.  The  plants  will  require 
feathery  sticks  to  support  them,  and  mulching 
and  watering  in  dry  weather,  and  all  the  seed- 
pods  should  be  kept  picked  off  as  soon  as  thev 
appear. 

SEASONABLE  PLANTS  FOR  THE 
HOUSE. 

With  a greater  choice  of  flowering  plants  now 
at  command,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  a partial 


rest  to  those  of  the  iine-foliaged  section,  which 
most  probably  will  have  been  doing  good  service 
for  some  time  past,  and  consequently  stand  in 
need  of  a little  rest,  so  that  they  may  recuperate 
themselves.  Azaleas  (Indian)  in  small  pots  are 
very  useful  vase  plants,  lasting  a considerable 
time  in  good  condition  with  proper  attention  to 
the  water  supply.  I have  myself  used  plants 
some  2 feet  or  more  in  diameter  for  large  vases, 


the  pots  being  covered  with  green  Moss  and  dry 
Moss  around  the  sides  when  there  was  any 
vacant  room.  The  chief  point  to  guard  against 
is  that  of  using  plants  which  are  in  any  sense 
out  of  order  at  the  roots.  Plants  which  are  pot- 
bound  and  take  a liberal  supply  of  water  are  the 
best  to  choose.  These  plants  may  be  taken  into 
the  house  as  soon  as  the  major  portion  of  the 
flowers  is  expanded.  Spiraea  japonica  is  fre- 
quently used,  and  that  with  good  effect.  Of 
such  material  more  use  should  be  made  on  all 
possible  occasions.  As  a safeguard  against 
drought  a pan  should  be  placed  under  the  pot 
so  that  water  may  be  absorbed  in  an  upward 
direction.  This  Spiraea  has  sometimes  an  excess 
of  foliage  as  compared  with  the  flower-spikes  ; 
some  of  it  may  be  removed  to  make  matters 
more  equal.  The  Lyre  - flower  (Dielytra 
spectabilis)  when  kept  in  small  pots  will  also 
be  found  a useful  plant ; its  elegant  foliage  and 
arching  spikes  of  flower  are  so  distinct  from 
anything  else. 

The  Forget-me-nots  when  well  grown 
in  pots  are  beautiful  plants  for  small  rustic 
baskets  or  vases.  These  will  now  be  in  good 
condition  for  use.  They  should  be  potted  up 
in  time  to  become  established  before  coming  into 
flower.  Myosotis  alpestris  Victoria  is  the  best 
one  to  grow  for  pot  culture,  being  of  such  a 
compact  habit,  with  fine  trusses  of  flowers.  In 
the  open  border  we  have  this  fine  variety  now  in 
beautiful  condition.  If  the  supply  is  in  any 
way  short  I would  not  hesitate  to  pot  up  nice 
tufts  of  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  just  now 
coming  into  flower.  If  done  earlier  they  would, 
of  course,  be  better  as  far  as  keeping  is  con- 
cerned. The  alpine  Auriculas  also  make  a most 
pleasing  change,  and  may  be  used  without  fear 
of  injury.  Mignonette  in  small  pots  is  ever 
welcome  ; this,  too,  will  now  be  in  good  condi- 
tion with  more  fragrance  than  earlier  in  the 
season.  Tufts  of  the  common  Musk  can  be 
lifted,  grown  for  a week  or  two  in  a frame,  and 
then  turned  to  good  account.  The  small  rustic 
baskets  now  very  much  in  use  for  pot  plants  are 
excellent,  affording  such  a variety  to  the  terra- 
cotta and  china  vases,  although  these  are  good  in 
their  way,  but  the  former,  when  provided  with 
watertight  inner  holders  for  the  pots,  if  made  of 
zinc  or  other  metal,  are  serviceable  in  so  many 
ways,  seldom,  if  ever,  coming  amiss  for  use 
either  in  any  room.  J. 


fill).— Tuberous  Begonias  in  a win- 
dow.— These  make  useful  window  plants. 
Bulbs  just  starting  into  growth  now  are  the 
best  to  purchase  for  growing  on.  Good  turfy 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  some  coarse  sand  and 
a little  fine  charcoal  to  keep  the  compost  open, 
will  grow  these  plants  well.  Place  2 inches  of 
drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  water  care- 
fully immediately  after  potting,  and  when  the 


roots  occupy  all  the  soil  more  liberal  applications 
of  moisture  will  be  required,  with  a weak  stimu- 
lant occasionally.  They  are  not  difficult  to 
grow. — E.  H. 

These  Begonias  will  grow  well  in  a 

window  facing  east,  and  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  plants  if  they  were  put  out-of-doors  for 
two  or  three  weeks  at  a time  in  a sheltered  spot, 
where  the  wind  would  not  break  the  branches. 
The  rains  and  warm  air  of  July  and  August 
would  be  beneficial  to  their  growth.  The 
present  is  a good  time  to  start  them.  Shake  all 
the  soil  from  the  roots  and  return  the  tubers  to 
the  same  sized  pot,  or  if  they  have  got  too  large 
give  an  inch  or  so  of  space  more.  A compost  of 
two  parts  loam,  as  fibry  as  possible,  with  some 
horse-dung  and  a dusting  of  bone-meal,  with  the 
addition  of  some  sand  and  charcoal,  if  the  soil  is 
heavy,  will  suit  them  well.  Do  not  bury  the 
tubers  deeply ; just  cover  them  with  an  inch  or  so 
of  soil.  If  the  soil  is  moist  when  used  no  water 
will  be  required  for  several  days,  afterwards 
apply  it  cautiously  until  the  growth  is  fairly  on 
the  way,  when  abundance  must  be  given. 
Dryness  at  the  root  is  not  beneficial  to  a free 
growth,  and  without  this  a full  crop  of  flowers 
cannot  be  had.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
apply  liquid-manure  three  times  a week,  which 
will  stimulate  the  plants  considerably.  Begonias 
of  this  section  are  gross  feeders. — S.  P. 

A REMARKABLE  PERSIAN  CYCLAMEN. 
A Persian  Cyclamen  twenty-three  years  old, 
and  nineteen  years  of  that  time  grown  in  a 
cottage  window,  which  is  more  vigorous  now 
than  at  any  time  previous,  is  a sight  that  I ven- 
ture to  say  not  many  of  the  readers  of  Garden- 
ing have  ever  seen.  If  they  have,  they  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  the  writer,  for,  with- 
out any  sort  of  hesitation,  I say,  old  gardener  as 
I am,  I have  never  before  seen  a Persian  Cycla- 
men equal  in  all  respects  to  the  one  I refer  to. 
In  company  with  Colonel  Allen’s  gardener,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to-day  (April  16th)  to  be 
invited  to  see  this  remarkable  plant.  The  prac- 
tical reader  may  judge  my  surprise  when  I found 
it  occupying  an  8-inch  pot  and  in  perfect  health, 
as  the  foliage  was  ample  and  the  contour  of  the 
plant  perfectly  symmetrical.  In  the  presence 
of  my  friend  we  computed  the  number  of 
perfectly- developed  flowers  then  upon  it  to  be 
160,  the  first  of  which  had  begun  to  appear  soon 
after  Christmas,  so  that  the  plant  has  been  in 
flower  for  nearly  four  months,  and  will  certainly 
last  in  fair  condition  for  another  month  or  six 
weeks  longer.  This,  the  reader  must  remember, 
has  been  accomplished  in  an  ordinary  cottage 
window  with  a south  aspect,  in  a front  room  in 
which  a fire  was  not  lighted  more  than  seven  or 
eight  times  during  the  winter.  The  owner  of 
this  plant  is  Mrs.  Serle,  Sunny  Bank,  Taunton, 
and  I must  congratulate  her  upon  her  success. 
The  Cyclamen  under  notice  has  quite  a little 
history,  as  it  came  into  the  owner’s  possession 
in  a curious  sort  of  way.  She  was,  in  fact, 
visiting  a gentleman’s  garden,  where  amongst 
other  things  this  plant  was  thrown  upon  the 
rubbish-heap.  She  asked  permission  to  carry- 
home,  which  was  granted,  with  the  result  as  I 
have  already  stated.  Now,  I feel  sure  many 
readers  will  be  anxious  to  know  how  this 
remarkable  Cyclamen  has  been  treated.  I will 
give  it  as  the  owner  described  it  to  me.  In  the 
first  place,  I must  mention  the  plant  is  only  re- 
potted once  in  two  years.  When  it  goes  out  of 
flower  it  is  taken  into  a back  building  that  lias 
a glass  roof.  Here  it  gets  water  occasionally, 
but  in  reduced  quantities  until  the  foliage  dies 
away.  It  is  then  laid  with  the  pot  on  its  side 
on  the  floor  of  the  same  building,  and  remains 
perfectly  dry  at  the  roots.  It  is  brought  out 
again  when  it  commences  to  grow  fresh  leaves 
and  placed  in  the  window  again,  and  given 
water  sparingly  until  active  growth  commences. 
What  surprised  me  most  was  the  perfectly 
symmetrical  condition  of  the  plant,  being  quite 
romid  in  form.  I,  however,  soon  learnt  from 
the  owner  that  she  turned  the  plant  round  once, 
and  sometimes  twice,  a day.  In  bright  weather 
the  wiudow-blind  is  drawn  nearly  down,  and  on 
mild  days  the  bottom  sash  is  alway-s  lifted  up  an 
inch  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  giving  air  to  the 
plant.  As  a successful  example  of  window- 
plant  culture,  I am  bound  to  say  I have  never 
seen  anything  equal  to  it  before,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally understood  amongst  gardeners  that  the 
Persian  Cyclamen  is  not  a suitable  window- 
plant.  J.  C.  C. 
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524.— Clove  Carnations  in  pots.— 

The  plants  would  flower  right  enough  on  the 
window-ledge,  or  inside  either.  The  only  ad- 
vantage of  placing  them  inside  would  be  to  get 
them  to  flower  earlier.  If  they  are  stood  out- 
of-doors  in  a sunny  spot  on  a base  of  coal-ashes 
and  carefully  supplied  with  water,  they  will 
flower  all  right  in  due  season. — S.  P. 

If  the  plants  have  already  rooted  out  in 

the  5-inch  pots,  even  slightly,  the  sooner  they 
are  transferred  to  the  outside  of  the  window  the 
better.  These  are  air-loving  subjects,  and 
cannot  endure  to  be  coddled  in  any  way.  As 
tli®  window  faces  full  south,  you  would  find  it 
a good  plan  to  drop  the  5-inch  pots  into  others  a 
size  or  two  larger,  filling  the  space  between 
them  with  Moss.  Or  make  a box,  fill  it 
with  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  plunge  the  pots 
therein.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the 
pots  getting  hot  under  the  influence  of  strong 
sunshine,  for  if  this  occurs,  the  tender  rootlets 
inside  become  dried  and  scorched,  and  the  plants 
suffer,  not  to  mention  the  constant  watering 
required. — B.  C.  R. 

These  beautiful  hardy  garden  plants 

should  be  treated  as  such,  and  planted  in  an 
open  position  in  the  flower  garden.  The  plants 
like  rich,  deep  soil,  and  will  repay  any  attention 
bestowed  upon  them  by  their  wealth  of  rich 
crimson  blooms.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  plants  must  be  grown  in  pots,  and  on  the 
ledge  of  a window,  the  outside  of  the  latter  is 
preferable  to  the  inside  ; but  even  if  the  plants 
are  in  pots  they  will  do  much  better  in  an  open 
position  out-of-doors.  The  flowers  will  be  pro- 
duced about  the  end  of  July;  they  are  better 
without  heat. — J.  D.  E. 

Carnations  will  flower  very  well  in  pots,  though 

5-inch  ones  are  rather  small,  especially  when  placed  on  a 
south  window-ledge.  They  should  either  have  larger 
pots  or  the  plants  should  have  a cooler  position.  A coal- 
ash  bed  will  be  better  to  set  them  on.— E.  H. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

416.— Plants  for  a narrow  border.—  ' 

— I am  afraid  “North  Hertfordshire”  must  be 
■ content  with  the  dull  appearance  of  his  border, 
since  he  is  unwilling  to  do  anything  to  encourage 
plants  to  grow  in  it.  Because  Snowdrops /and 
Daffodils  thrive  it  does  not  follow  that  everything 
else  will.  Probably  the  border  is  full  of  roots  of 
shrubs  and  Box.  When  the  querist  is  willing 
to  try  to  encourage  flowers  to  grow  doubtless  he 
will  have  ready  assistance  or  at  least  advice. — 
A.  H. 

465.— Christmas  Roses.— The  crown  of 
these  plants  ought  to  be  just  about  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Unless  they  are  deeply 
buried,  however,  I should  not  now  meddle  with 
plants  in  full  growth.  If  it  must  be  done  it 
should  be  done  speedily,  and  they  should  be 
well  attended  after,  so  that  they  do  not  suffer 
for  want  of  water. — A.  H. 

473.— Growing  Blue  Cornflower.  - 
Of  all  the  many  annuals  in  cultivation  none  are 
easier  to  grow  than  this.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  where  the  plants  are  required.  Perhaps 
failure  has  resulted  from  a practice  that  is  too 
common.  The  contents  of  a packet  of  seed  of 
many  annuals  are  often  sown  upon  a space  of  a 
square  foot,  a hundred  plants  more  or  less  spring 
up  and  linger  where  one  alone  would  thrive. 
Whether  Cornflowers  are  in  patches  or  beds  let 
each  plant  stand  1 foot  from  its  neighbour,  and 
if  the  site  is  open  and  sunny,  and  the  soil 
fairly  good,  the  plants  will  not  be  long  and 
straggling,  but  healthy  bushes,  producing  hun 
dreds  of  fine  flowers. — A.  H. 

I had  some  beautiful  plants  last  year 

that  flowered  most  profusely.  I sowed  the  seed 
in  August  in  an  open  border,  and  pricked  them 
out  in  a south  border,  where  they  stayed  all 
i the  winter  ; then  in  March  I planted  them  out 
where  I wanted  them  to  flower,  which  they  did 
in  May. — E.  L.  M.  C. 

489.— Marks  on  lawn-tennis-court. 

- — The  marks  on  your  lawn-tennis-court  are  no 
doubt  made  by  one  of  the  Fairy-ring  fungi  or 
Toadstools,  probably  Marasmius  orcades. 
The  spawn  of  the  fungus  does  not  grow  on  the 
same  soil  two  years  in  succession,  so  that  as  the 
spawn  works  into  fresh  soil,  each  year  the  ring 
increases  in  size.  The  dead  spawn  is  a power- 
ful manure  to  the  Grass,  which  grows  thicker 
I and  ranker  where  the  decaying  spawn  is.  If 


you  examine  the  rings  in  the  autumn  you  will 
probably  find  the  Toadstools.  In  pasture  fields 
you  may  often  sec  the  entire  rings.  Your 
safest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  rings  would  be  to 
take  up  the  turf  where  it  is,  removing  6 inches 
at  least  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  coarse 
Grass. — G.  S.  S. 


DAY  LILIES  (IIEMEROCALLIS). 
These  are  valuable  border  plants,  having  elegant 
grassy  foliage  and  handsome  flowers  varying  in 
hue  from  orange  to  clear-yellow.  They  are  all 


Yellow  Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis  flava). 


perfectly  hardy  and  thrive  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil,  but  prefer  one  that  is  rich  and  moist  in 
an  open  situation.  The  more  robust  growers, 
such  as  H.  fulva  and  disticha,  are  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  flourish  in  the  wild 
garden,  where  their  distinct  aspect  has  a good 
effect.  By  the  margins  of  ponds,  lakes,  or  rivers 
the  stronger  kinds  are  quite  at  home.  The  first 
to  flower  is  H.  Dumortieri,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  most  of  the 
other  kinds,  and  are  orange-coloured,  streaked 
on  the  outside  with  red.  Succeeding  it  is  the 
clear  yellow-flowered  H.  flava  (here  figured),  a 
showy  and  attractive  plant  and  among  the  finest 
of  hardy  flowers.  Resembling  the  latter  in 
colour,  and  expanding  its  flowers  a little  later, 
is  H.  graminea,  which  has  the  narrowest 
foliage  of  all  this  species.  The  pretty  yellow 
flowers  of  this  kind  are  excellent  to  cut,  as  they 
last  longer  in  that  state  than  the  others.  The 
last  to  flower  is  the  coppery-red-flowered  H. 
fulva,  with  its  several  varieties,  the  principal  of 
which  is  disticha,  which  produces  flowers  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  original,  but  has  more  on  a 
stem.  Then  there  is  the  double-flowered  form, 
which  is  considered  the  best  for  border  purposes, 
as  the  flowers  continue  in  perfection  a much 
longer  time.  The  variegated-leaved  variety, 
known  as  H.  Kwanso  variegata,  is  probably  a 
form  of  H.  fulva,  and  a highly  ornamental 
plant  it  is  when  fully  developed  and  the  varie- 
gation well  marked.  Other  names  in  collections, 
and  among  them  are  H.  Sieboldi,  rutilans,  and 
Middendorfiana,  but  they  are  either  identical 
with  some  of  those  mentioned  above  or  insuffi- 
ciently known.  G. 

490  —Carnations  from  seed.— Carna- 
tions are  so  easily  grown  from  seed,  and  their 
treatment  is  so  simple  that  it  is  possible  many 
may  err  intheopposite  direction,  and  coddle  them 
too  much.  I raised  a very  large  batch  last  year, 
and  have  another  onethis.  The  seed  last  year  was 


sown  thinly  in  boxes  in  April,  and  ^the  boxes 
were  placed  in  a warm  greenhouse.  The  plants 
soon  came  up,  and  when  large  enough  to  handle 
they  were  pricked  off  in  a bed  of  fine  soil  in  a 
cold  frame.  The  lights  were  kept  close  for  a few 
days,  and  then  air  was  admitted  freely  at  all 
times.  About  the  beginning  of  June  the  plants 
were  planted  out  in  nursery  beds  of  ordinary 
garden  soil.  There  they  remained  till  autumn, 
when  they  were  again  transplanted,  this  time  to 
the  beds  and  borders  in  the  garden  where  they 
were  to  flower.  Some  of  them  had  made  tufts  of 
growth  1 foot  in  diameter,  and  had  even  thrown 
up  a flower-spike  from  the  centre,  but  this  was 
picked  out  with  advantage  to  the  plant.  The 
fact  that  “ Wimbledon  ” has  apparently  kept  his 
plants  in  frames  throughout  points  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  coddled.  They  needed  no 
protection  at  all,  as  my  experience  with  ^ some 
thousands  of  plants  proves  that,  of  all  Carna- 
tions, a vigorous,  healthy  seedling  plant  is  so 
hardy  that  no  English  winter  will  kill  it.  A 
plant  from  a layer  or  cutting  may  perish  if  not 
well  rooted,  but  a seedling  invariably  has  a great 
ball  of  roots,  and  with  the  thermometer  at  zero 
it  takes  no  harm.  I would  advise  “Wimble- 
don ” to  try  again,  and  from  the  start  treat  the 
plants  rationally  by  growing  them  with  care, 
but  not  weakening  them  through  mistaken 
kindness. — A.  H. 

I have  grown  Carnations  from  seed  for 

many7  years,  and  am  in  favour  of  the  system,  and 
I will  here  give  my  experience  of  it.  In  the  case 
of  one  batch  of  seedlings  only  the  seed  was  sown 
two  years  ago  this  April  in  an  ordinary  propa- 
gating-box  in  rather  stiff  soil,  and  kept  in  a 
vinery  until  the  seedlings  were  fairly  up,  when 
they  were  placed  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
until  they  were  large  enough  to  handle,  when 
they  were  pricked  out  into  other  boxes,  using 
the  same  soil  as  before.  After  being  allowed  a 
few  days  to  take  fresh  root  they  were  put  out- 
of-doors  in  the  full  sun  during  the  summer  and 
regularly  watered.  I may  say  that  I had  rather 
over  150  plants.  They  remained  till  the  middle 
of  November,  when  one  half  of  the  strongest 
plants  were  planted  out  in  a good  bed  of  soil, 
18  inches  by  15  inches  apart,  and  they  came 
through  that  awful  winter  unscathed,  and  I 
never  lost  a plant.  They  grew  and  flowered 
splendidly,  and  there  was  not  a single  flower  or 
anything  approaching  one  amongst  them,  and 
there  were  over  a dozen  distinct  colours.  The 
other  half  of  the  plants  were  kept  in  boxes  in  a 
cold  greenhouse  until  the  following  April,  when 
they  were  turned  out  beside  the  others  and 
treated  in  the  same  way.  A good  portion  of 
them  flowered  in  the  autumn,  but  I never  had  a 
single-flowered  one  in  the  whole  batch.  I may 
say  that  I always  had  more  or  less  single- 
flowered  ones  from  seed  before  growing  this  lot. 
— H.  U.  I.  O.  

CHOICE  ROCK  AND  WALL  PLANTS. 

Purple  Rock  Cress  (Aubrietia). 

A valuable  little  group  of  alpine  plants  from 
the  mountains  of  South  Europe.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  Aubrietias  in  gardens,  but 
probably  all  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  some 
half-dozen  species  ; all  of  them  are,  however, 
beautiful,  some  of  them  eminently  so.  The  oldest 
variety  is  the  one  called  by  some  people 
Aubrietia  purpurea  (figured  on  p.  132),  a pretty 
flower  enough,  but  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
some  of  the  other  kinds.  There  is  a well-known 
variegated  variety  of  this,  not  of  much  value, 
except  as  a neat  little  rock  plant.  Then  there 
is  what  is  called  deltoidea,  which  is  very  near, 
if  not  identical  with  purpurea.  We  have  also 
grandiflora,  a kind  similar  an  colour  to  purpurea, 
but  twice  or  thrice  its  size.  This  has  a lax, 
diffuse  habit,  which  makes  it  a charming  rock 
plant.  There  is  a variety  of  this  called  graca, 
a fine  plant,  opening  out  at  first  a full  purple, 
and  drying  off  a lavender  colour.  Masses  of 
this,  with  its  various  shades  of  colour,  are  very 
leasing.  There  is  also  a fine  variegated,  large- 
owered  form  of  it.  Then  we  have  A.  spathu- 
lata,  erubscens,  and  hesperidifolia.  The  rest  are 
Mooreana,  Columns*,  and  Campbelli.  Mooreana 
is  a compact  little  cushion-like  plant,  which,  in 
its  flowering  season,  is  literally  smothered  with 
bloom.  This  has  a shade  of  blue  in  it.  Campbelli 
and  Columns  appear  to  me  identical ; but,  like 
Mooreana,  they  are  among  the  loveliest  of 
Au’  rietias.  'The  last  three  are  well  adapted  for 
spring  gardening.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  an  l 
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will  flower  from  March  until  June.  Some  find 
Aubrietias  difficult  to  propagate  ; my  practice  is 
to  pull  oil' all  the  straggling  side  shoots  in  June 
or  July  from  the  old  plants,  securing  as  much 
stem  as  possible,  and  breaking  it  off  close  to  the 
main  root  ; then  a piece  of  ground  is  dug  in  a 
cool,  shady  border,  into  which  is  worked  plenty 
of  rough  sand  and  leaf-mould  ; the  shoots  are 
then  planted  in  lines,  a little  sandy  soil  being 
placed  about  the  portion  put  into  the  ground, 
and  all  this  is  trodden  down  firmly.  The  cut- 
tings are  then  occasionally  sprinkled  and  kept 


Purple  Rook  Cress  (Aubrietia  purpurea.) 
(See  page  181.) 


shaded  from  the  sun,  and,  thus  managed,  but 
few  failures  occur.  One  great  advantage  in 
getting  the  cuttings  started  in  June  or  July  is 
that  the  plants  become  strong  and  dense  by  the 
end  of  the  summer,  and  are  well  fitted  for 
planting  out.  The  Aubrietia  is  excellent  as 
A wall  plant.  I have  seen  a wall  almost 
covered  with  long  wirv-like  tufts  of  this  plant 
rooted  firmly  in  its  surface.  The  effect  in  spring 
is  very  beautiful.  Imagine  some  of  our  old  Fern- 
covered  walls  or  sunk  fences  draped  with  the 
tufts  of  lovely  blue  of  the  “ purple  Arabis,”  as 
they  call  it  in  London  ! To  establish  it  we  need 
only  sow  the  seed  in  any  mossy  or  earthy  chinks 
in  autumn  or  spring.  Rockworks,  ruins,  stony 
places,  sloping  banks,  and  rootwork  will  suit 
Aubrietias  perfectly  ; and  no  plants  are  so  easily 
established  in  such  places,  nor  will  any  other 
alpine  plant  so  quickly  clothe  them  with  the 
desired  kind  of  vegetation.  They  make  neat 
edgings,  and  may  be  used  as  such  with  good 
taste  in  any  garden.  Growing  in  common  soil 
in  the  open  border,  or  on  any  exposed  spot,  it 
thrives  as  luxuriantly  as  on  the  best  made  rock- 
work,  forming  round  spreading  tufts  ; and  on 
fine  days  in  spring  the  blue  flowers  come  out  on 
these  in  such  crowds  as  to  completely  hide  the 
leaves,  making,  in  fact,  hillocks  of  colour.  For 
covering  bare  ground  beneath  Roses  and  shrubs 
it  might  also  bo  tastefully  employed.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  naturalise  it  in  bare  rocky  places. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or 
division  — the  last  mode  the  most  facile. 
Aubrietias,  as  we  know  them  in  gardens,  are  so 
near  each  other  in  character,  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  try  to  identify  them  specifically,  the  more  so 
since  so  many  good  seedling  forms  have  been 
raised.  To  A.  purpurea  (the  A.  macros tyla  of 
Boissier)  belong  A.  grandiflora,  A.  grama,  and 
the  fine  variety  A.  Campbelli.  Aubrietias  vary 
a good  deal  from  seed,  but  their  differences 
make  them  all  the  more  valuable  as  garden 
plants,  and  they  all  agree  in  carpeting  the  earth 
or  rocks  with  dense  dwarf  cushions  of  compact 
rosettes  of  leaves,  profusely  clothed  with  beau- 
tiful purplish  blue  flowers  in  spring,  and,  in  the 


case  of  young  plants  in  moist  and  rich  soils, 
almost  throughout  the  year.  There  are  one  or 
two  pretty  variegated  varieties.  F. 


ROSES. 

ROSES  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 

This  system  of  growing  Roses  is  not  generally 
recommended  by  large  growers,  and  with  good 
reason,  as  the  majority  of  the  varieties  thrive 
better  and  grow  more  strongly  when  worked 
upon  stocks,  provided  always  that  these  last  are 
suitable  to  the  variety  of  Rose  worked.  Many 
of  the  Tea-scented  Roses  will  do  fairly  well  on 
their  own  roots,  and  for  amateurs  they  possess  a 
special  attraction,  because  no  doubts  can  arise 
respecting  which  of  the  suckers  are  really  Rose 
and  which  the  stock.  Flowering-shoots  from 
which  the  blooms  have  been  cut,  also  the  small 
side-growths  that  are  about  three  parts  ripened 
— many  of  which  may  be  found  upon  forced  Roses 
— are  suitable  for  this  mode  of  propagation. 
Let  the  base  of  the  cutting  be  cut  off  close  under 
a leaf,  or  if  side  shoots  are  used  a heel  or  small 
portion  of  the  old  wood  may  be  left  on.  Do  not 
cut  off  the  leaves  with  the  exception  of  the 
bottom  one,  and  this  only  to  facilitate  the  inser- 
tion of  the  cutting.  If  the  leaves  are  left  on 
and  the  cuttings  kept  quite  close,  for  a time, 
callus  and  roots  are  induced  to  form  more 
quickly  and  surely  than  would  be  the  case  if 
the  leaves  were  removed.  A good  plan  is  to 
procure  a few  empty  rasin  boxes  from  the  grocer, 
or  some  a trifle  deeper.  Fill  them  about  a third 
of  the  way  up  with  good  leaf-mould  and  sand, 
placing  an  extra  layer  of  sand  upon  the  surface. 
Insert  the  cuttings  firmly,  give  a good  watering, 
and  cover  over  with  a few  sheets  of  glass  to 
keep  the  whole  close.  It  is  best  to  strike  the 
Cuttings  in  the  same  place  as  the  plants  are 
growing  in,  and  any  position  that  is  neither 
hot  nor  dry  will  be  suitable.  When  struck 
remove  the  glass,  and  after  a while  pot  the  young 
plants  on,  using  the  same  kind  of  compost. 
Keep  them  close  again  for  a few  days  after  this 
first  potting,  and  the  next  time  you  shift  them 
on  give  richer  soil  and  treat  similar  to  the  parent 
plants.  The  same  plan  may  be  adopted  success- 
fully during  midsummer  and  autumn,  and  at 
that  time  plenty  of  suitable  growth  may  be 
obtained  from  outdoor  plants.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  place  these  summer  cuttings  under  glass. 
Any  shady  place  out-of-doors  will  do  just  as 
well,  if  not  better,  the  only  secret  being  to  keep 
them  quite  close  and  moist  for  a month  or  six 
weeks.  During  hot  weather,  when  the  air  is 
also  very  drying,  should  the  cuttings  show  the 
least  signs  of  being  dry,  let  the  glass  be  re- 
moved and  a good  sprinkling  be  given.  These 
own-root  plants  may  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  and  if  a little  soil  is  drawn  up  to 
them  on  the  approach  of  winter,  the  bottom  and 
most  important  eyes  will  stand  any  amount  of 
frost.  It  is  from  these  lower  eyes  that  the 
suckers  are  produced,  and  these  are  the  very  life 
of  all  dwarf  Roses,  more  especially  those  of  the 
Tea-scented  and  Noisette  classes.  Tea  Roses 
upon  their  own  roots  will  do  rather  better  upon 
light  sandy  soils  than  when  the  same  class  is 
worked  upon  the  Brier  stock,  as  this  stock 
prefers  a heavier  and  more  retentive  soil.  R. 


NOTES  ON  MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

I HAVE  often  noticed  that  one  plant  of  this 
favourite  Rose  will  linger  and  make  miffy 
growth,  while  another  one,  seemingly  under  no 
more  favourable  circumstances,  will  grow  in  the 
most  rampant  manner  and  fill  a house  or  cover 
a large  space  of  wall  in  one  season.  So  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  as*  well  as  that  of  some 
others  who  have  grown  the  Rose  under  notice 
largely,  I find  that  it  does  much  better  when 
worked  either  on  the  standard  Brier  or  as  a dwarf 
on  the  seedling  Brier.  Many  plants  of  this  Rose 
are  raised  annually  by  grafting  on  the  Manetti, 
but  the  sooner  the  plant  gets  rid  of  this  stock 
and  establishes  itself  on  its  own  roots,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  grower.  Very  nice 
plants  may  be  grown  and  flowered  in  pots  where 
there  is  a light  greenhouse  at  command,  and 
for  this  method  of  growth  there  is  nothing  so 
good  as  plants  raised  from  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood.  Where  specimens  are  already 
established  in  pots  the  present  time  is  suitable 
for  planting,  which  should  be  done  in  an  inside 
border.  The  size  of  the  border  must  be  regu- 


lated according  to  what  is  expected  of  the  plant, 
but  it  should  always  be  well-drained,  and  the 
staple  soil  should  be  composed  of  strong  loam. 
Assistance  may  be  given  the  plant  by  mulching 
when  growing  freely,  and  also  liquid-manure 
when  coming  into  flower,  but  it  is  not  well  to 
mix  manure  with  the  soil.  As  soon  as  the 
plant  commences  to  grow,  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  trained  should  be  decided  upon.  A 
very  good  way  of  growing  this  Rose  is  in  a 
similar  way  to  a Vine,  forming  one  main  rod, 
from  which  other  growths  may  be  trained  on 
either  side,  and  which  may  be  pruned  to  a 
plump  bud — that  is  the  unripe  ends  removed — 
at  the  winter  pruning,  and  the  laterals  or  side 
shoots  pruned  away  after  flowering.  During 
the  growing  season  the  plant  must  be  allowed 
considerable  latitude,  only  pinching  when  it  is 
necessary  to  divert  the  sap  into  other  channels 
and  to  prevent  the  plants  getting  out  of  desired 
shape.  When  this  Rose  is  trained  somewhat 
carefully  and  not  allowed  to  form  a thicket  on 
the  roof,  the  slight  shade  from  the  foliage  is  of 
considerable  benefit  to  many  plants  that  may  be 
grown  beneath  during  the  summer,  but  it  is 
essential  to  success  that  the  house  be  kept 
moderately  cool  during  the  autumn  months,  or 
the  Rose  may  be  excited  into  growth  during 
the  dark  days  and  before  it  has  had  proper  rest. 
During  the  growing  season  this  Rose,  and  indeed 
all  Roses,  delight  in  abundant  overhead 
syringing,  but  this  should  be  discontinued  after 
the  plant  has  made  sufficient  growth,  in  order 
that  the  wood  may  be  ripened  before  the  days 
get  short.  Green-liy  is  sometimes  troublesome, 
but  this  more  often  makes  its  appearance  when 
the  trees  are  started  in  the  early  spring  and 
when  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  somewhat 
close.  Fumigation  with  Tobacco  is  the  best 
antidote  in  this  case,  coupled  with  the  free  use 
of  the  syringe.  It  is  always  well  to  have 
succession  plants  of  this  Rose  coming  on,  so  that 
a young  plant  may  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of 
an  old  and  exhausted  one.  C. 


529. — Climbing  Niphetos  Rose-buds 
falling  off.  — Both  this  variety  and  the  old 
non-climbing  kind  are  more  given  to  shedding 
their  flower-ouds  than  any  other  Rose  that  I am 
acquainted  with.  I have  found  that  the  least 
oheck  at  the  roots,  or  the  slightest  mistake  in 
the  atmospheric  oondition  of  the  house  will 
affect  this  Rose  very  much  ; and  if  such  checks 
take  place  when  the  flower-buds  are  forming 
they  turn  brown  or  black  and  soon  drop  off. 
Dryness,  or  stagnant  moisture  at  the  root,  will 
cause  this  ; also  too  dry  an  atmosphere  after  its 
being  kept  at  a genial  moistness.  There  is 
another  cause  of  this  annoying  complaint,  and 
one  which  amateurs  are  often  giving — i.e.,  too 
severe  a fumigation  and  too  strong  solutions  of 
any  insecticide.  I do  not  see  how  you  can  treat 
the  plant  better  than  you  are  doing  at  present ; 
provided  you  steer  clear  of  the  mistakes  I have 
pointed  out.  I would  use  clear  soft  water  for 
syringing  purposes,  and  abstain  from  giving  any 
liquid-manure.  The  last  is  one  of  the  chief 
errors  amateurs  make  ; they  give  stimulants  far 
too  frequently  and  strong.- — P.  U. 

532. — Mildew  on  Roses. — The  solution 
named  is  by  no  means  a bad  one  for  the 
purpose,  but  I expect  you  have  not  kept  the 
same  well  stirred  during  its  application.  In  that 
case  the  paraffin-oil  would  not  be  applied 
uniformly,  and  hence  your  impression  that  the 
mixture  ’ is  unsuitable.  Use  it  warm,  and 
with  about  half  the  amount  of  paraffin-oil.  It 
would  be  better  still  if  you  used  the  whole  at 
half  strength,  and  added  a little  flowers  of 
sulphur  to"  the  concoction.  When  this  dries 
there  will  be  a uniform  and  very  slight  coating 
of  sulphur  upon  every  portion  of  the  foliage 
touched  by  the  solution.  If  the  Rose  growth  is 
very  young  and  tender  you  would  do  well  to  use 
it  little  weaker  and  more  often.  Regarding  the 
prevention  of  this  distressing  disease  among 
Roses,  this  is  only  possible  where  one  pays  atten- 
tion towards  avoiding  the  causes  of  mildew. 
These  are  cold  currents  of  air  after  hot  ones,  or 
rice  vt  rsd.  When  the  house  lias  risen  in  tempera- 
ture to  too  high  a pitch,  amateurs  areoften  guilty 
of  admitting  air  to  reduce  the  heat  to  some  given 
degree,  withoutdue  regard tothesuddennesswith 
which  they  accomplish  their  object ; nor  do  they 
consider  the  vast  difference  between  the  inside 
and  outside  temperature.  Even  if  the  air  is 
quiet  when  the  ventilators  are  opened,  there 
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will  naturally  be  a draught  caused  by  the  two 
extremes  meeting  and  trying  to  arrive  at  their 
natural  balance.  Give  air  soon  enough  ; also 
keep  the  atmosphere  from  becoming  parching 
by  throwing  down  water  to  moderate  the  heat. 
Another  primary  cause  is  dryness  at  the  roots. 
In  fact,  any  check  to  the  growth,  however  it 
may  be  administered,  is  fatal  to  Roses,  and  will 
cause  mildew  more  or  less.  Respecting  the 
latter  portion  of  your  question,  there  are  few 
Roses  so  free  from  mildew,  &c. , as  Homere. 
Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Hon.  E.  Gilford, 
and  Climbing  Niphetos,  are  more  subject  to  it 
than  many  others.  The  majority  of  other  Roses 
are  about  equal,  as  far  as  forcing  varieties  are 
concerned  ; but  Ulrich  Brunner,  a good  cherry- 
coloured  H.  Perpetual,  seems  absolutely  mildew 
proof. — P.  U. 

I have  so  often  repeated  that  a solution 

of  soft-soap  and  water  will  destroy  mildew  on 
Roses — or,  for  that  matter,  on  any  other  plant 
—when  it  is  used  at  a proper  strength,  and  the 
liquid  applied  in  a proper  manner,  that  one  feels 
a further  repetition  is  unnecessary  until  addi- 
tional enquiries  show  that  it  is  not  so.  I am 
not  surprised  that  “ M.  L.”  should  find  the 
solution  which  he  used  on  the  Roses  referred 
to  was  unsuitable,  as  the  quantity  of  soft-soap 
alone  was  too  much  for  the  tender  growth  of 
Roses  at  this  time  of  year,  and  the  addition  of 
the  paraffin-oil  made  matters  much  worse.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  the  growth  of  Roses  under 
glass  is  very  tender,  and  will  not  bear  so  strong 
a solution  of  any  insecticide  as  later  in  the  year 
when  the  foliage  gets  older  and  has  been 
hardened  by  receiving  more  air.  Three  ounces 
of  soap  to  two  gallons  of  water  is  as  strong  as 
the  tender  shoots  and  leaves  can  bear  it,  and 
that  is  strong  enough  to  destroy  both  mildew 
and  green-fly.  If  this  solution  is  used  in  the 
evening  when  the  house  is  closed  and  e very  part’ 
of  the  plants  thoroughly  wetted  with  it  the 
mildew  will  disappear. — J.  C.  C. 

The  most  common  cause  of  mildew 

attacking  Roses,  or  anything  else  inside,  is 
from  a draught  of  cold  air  through  opening  the 
ventilators  on  opposite  sides  of  the  house  at  the 
same  time,  thus  inducing  a current  of  cold  air 
to  pass  through  the  house  to  the  detriment  of 
the  plants.  This  form  of  air-giving  is  much 
aggravated  if  the  house  is  at  all  exposed  to 
easterly  winds.  In  such  an  aspect,  with  the 
sun  shining  hot  during  the  day,  there  is  a great 
incentive  to  open  the  lights  wide  to  admit  air 
freely,  with  the  idea  of  improving  the  Roses 
within,  but  it  is  oil  such  occasions  as  these 
when  the  damage  is  done.  None  of  the  varie- 
ties named  are  specially  susceptible  to  attacks 
of  mildew.  Niphetos  is,  perhaps,  the  worst, 
but  in  healthy  plants  this  is  not  so.  As  for 
Lamarque,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Reine  Marie 
Henriette,  they  are  particularly  exempt  from 
this  fungus,  even  under  ordinary  conditions. 
I should  advise  “ M.  L.  ” to  be  more  cautious 
about  admitting  air,  and  when  the  plants  are 
making  growth  freely,  to  maintain  a moist 
atmosphere  during  fine  weather  ; but  in  the 
case  of  cold,  wet,  or  sunless  weather,  to  keep 
the  air  in  a drier  state,  of  course.  At  all 
times  use  water  in  a tepid  state  for  syringing 
the  foliage,  which  is  best  done  in  the  afternoon 
when  closing  the  house.  When  the  plants  are 
making  growth  rapidly  plenty  of  water  ought 
to  be  given  to  their  roots.  This  ought  never 
to  be  lower  in  temperature  than  that  of  the 
house,  as  a check  of  this  sort  to  the  tender 
growth  would  have  a tendency  to  create 
mildew.  Encourage  a free  growth,  and  then  no 
remedy  will  be  required  for  mildew.  As  a pre- 
ventive mix  a little  soft-soap  in  the  water  when 
the  plants  are  syringed  two  or  three  times  a 
week. — S.  P. 

163. — A Green  Rose. — Some  years  ago 
there  was  exhibited  a so-called  Green  Rose  at 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester.  It  excited 
some  curiosity,  but  in  reality  was  nothing  more 
than  the  development  of  the  calyx  at  the 
expense  of  the  petals,  these  latter  being  totally 
absent— in  fact,  the  calyx  was  simply  doubled. 
It  possessed  no  beauty  and  was  only  a freak 
of  nature. — F.  M.  Kender.di.ne. 

T saw  a large  bush  of  Green  Roses  in  a cottage  gar- 
den at  Markbeach  in  Kent  some  years  ago.  They  were 
like  small  Cabbage  Roses  in  shape,  only  perfectly  green, 
like  the  leaves,  and  they  had  no  smell.— E.  L.  M.  C. 

Showing  new  Roses  early  in  the 
season. — From  cases  which  have  come  under 


my  observation,  I am  inclined  to  think  mistakes 
are  frequently  made  in  respect  to  this.  I have 
noticed  more  than  once  when  a new  Rose  has 
been  exhibited  early  in  the  season  that  it  has 
notbeon  then  seen  nearly  so  good  as  later  on.  This 
is  certainly  better  than  the  reverse,  I admit,  but 
considering  that  the  first  impression  is  oftentimes 
the  most  permanently  fixed  upon  the  memory, 
would  it  not  be  far  better,  than  adopting  too 
much  forcing  to  gain  the  ends  of  the  grower,  to 
defer  the  first  introduction  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  a little  later  ? — A. 

Rose  Mrs.  Paul  (Bourbon). — This  Rose, 
raised  at  the  Cheshunt  N urseries  of  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  bids  fair  to  become  a great  favourite. 
All  the  points  which  characterise  a good  Rose 
seem  to  be  embodied  in  it.  It  is  deliciously 
scented,  which  is  somewhat  of  an  exception  in 
others  of  its  class  ; its  perfume,  it  is  true,  is  not 
so  powerful  as  in  the  case  of  some  older  kinds, 
but  quite  sufficient  to  please  the  taste  of  many. 
In  colour  it  is  a delicate  satiny-pink,  the  blooms 
being  beyond  the  average  size,  full,  and  of  fine 
substance.  The  outer  petals  reflex,  whilst  the 
centre  remains  close  and  compact.  The  growth 
of  the  plant  is  robust  and  the  foliage  a deep 
green. — G. 

Greenhouse  and  stove  heated  with 

a flue. — “Ben  Amos”  asks  if  he  can  do  any- 
thing with  a greenhouse  and  stove  heated 
with  an  ordinary  smoke-flue?  Well,  I do  not 
know  if  “ B.  A.”  can,  but  I do  know  that  as  a 
young  man  I grew  many  things  in  such  a 
structure,  and  grew  them  well — better,  may  be, 
in  some  cases  than  they  can  be  seen  at  the 
present  day  ; but  I am  not  intending  to  advocate 
the  flue  system  of  heating,  because  I think  that 
heating  by  hot  water  is  by  far  the  most 
economical  and  the  most  efficient  system  that 


can  be  adopted,  more  especially  where  there 
exists  a considerable  range  of  glass-houses. 
“B.  A.  ” is  a gardener  in  a small  place,  and  he 
wishes  to  make  me  say  that  nothing  can  be 
grown  well  until  this  plan  is  altered  ; but 
this  I cannot  do,  having  seen  some  of  the 
finest  plants  that  have  ever  been  grown 
produced  in  houses  heated  by  this  system. 
Indeed,  I am  under  the  impression  that  there 
was  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  a flue-heated 
house  that  suited  the  requirements  of  many  of 


the  (Jape  plants.  However,  if  “ B.  A.”  can 
persuade  his  employer  to  alter  the  heating  ar- 
rangement during  the  summer,  let  him  do  so. 
Ho  may  tell  him  that  it  may  be  a little  addi- 
tional cost  for  the  first  outlay,  but  then  he  will 
require  less  fuel  to  do  the  work,  and  less  work 
to  do  the  stoking,  so  that  the  first  expense  will 
soon  be  covered  ; then  there  is  not  the  fear  of 
accidents  by  smoke  getting  into  the  house, 
everything  is  neat  and  clean,  and  the  very  deli- 
cate plants  are  preserved  in  safety,  so  that  no 
one  can  have  a word  to  say  against  the  change. 
I say  nothing  about  the  kind  of  boiler  to  use,  as 
there  are  plenty  of  good  ones  to  be  had. — J.  .1. 


PERNS. 

BRITISH  FERNS  AS  TOWN  PLANTS. 

Although  there  are  no  more  usefid  plants  in 
existence  for  decoration  than  our  hardy  British 
Ferns,  yet,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  they  are 
not  valued  as  they  should  be.  They  are  the 
best  of  all  plants  for  town  gardens,  in  which 
their  graceful  fronds  keep  fresh  and  green  where 
ordinary  bedding  plants  could  not  exist.  The 
usefulness  of  cut  Ferns  in  a cut  state  is  admitted 
else  they  would  not  be  brought  to  market  so 
largely.  It  is,  however,  to  their  value  under 
cultivation  that  I wish  to  direct  attention.  In 
stands  in  sitting-rooms,  even  in  the  darkest 
streets,  British  Ferns  will  remain  fresh  and 
continue  to  throw  up  their  cheerful-looking 
green  fronds  year  after  year.  Small  gardens 
too,  even  though  surrounded  by  high  walls  or 
fences  (as  in  the  annexed  illustration),  might  be 
made  attractive  simply  by  the  introduction  of  a 
few  Ferns.  The  great  drawback  to  British 
Ferns  appears  to  be  that  they  can  be  bought 
cheaply,  or  can  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  carry- 


ing home  after  a day’s  ramble  among  country 
lanes.  In  nearly  every  house  the  inmates  of 
which  are  fond  of  flowers  will  be  found  a War- 
dian case,  or  a pan  covered  by  a bell-glass,  in 
which  a few  exotic  Ferns  are  vainly  striving  to 
live  and  look  healthy.  Such  Ferns  receive 
every  attention ; their  glass  covers  are  now 
and  then  removed  to  give  them  air,  and  yet,  in 
point  of  freshness  and  greenness,  they  cannot 
be  compared  with  hardy  native  Ferns,  which 
only  require  a little  water  to  keep  them  in  good 
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health.  For  small  stands  the  best  suited  are 
Aspleniuin  Adiantum-nigrum,  A.  marinum,  A. 
Triohomanes,  Blechnum  spieant,  and  Polypo- 
ilium  vulgare.  These  are  all  dwarf  kinds  which 
make  very  effective  table  ornaments  if  placed  in 
10-inch  seed-pans,  the  surface  of  the  soil  being 
covered  with  fresh  wood  Moss.  Should  an 
ordinary  pan  not  be  considered  sufficiently  orna- 
mental, one  of  a rustic  character,  which  i3 
generally  covered  by  a bell-glass,  may  be 
obtained.  For 

Window-boxes,  varieties  of  a more  robust 
growth  than  those  just  named  should  be  chosen, 
say  such  kinds  as  Athyrium  Filix-foemina, 
Polystichum  aeuleatum,  Lastrea  dilatata,  L. 
Filix-mas,  Polystichum  angulare,  Osmunda  re- 
galis,  Seolopendrium  vulgare,  and  others  of  a 
similar  character.  These  ook  well  placed  in 
halls,  and  are  not  readily  injured  by  the  draughts 
to  which  they  are  there  subjected.  The  roots 
of  such  Ferns  are  these,  though  lifted  from  a 
hedgerow,  and  planted  even  in  some  London 
back  yard,  push  up  fronds  in  spring  as  fresh  as 
if  they  had  never  been  disturbed.  Most  Ferns 
in  the  growing  season  require  plenty  of  water, 
though  even  on  this  point  they  are  very  accom- 
modating. I have  seen  plants  of  Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum  growing  so  near  the  edge  of 
water  that  their  roots  have  been  in  it,  and  I 
have  seen  it  also  on  hillsides  growing  equally 
well,  overhung  by  rocks,  which  must  have 
screened  it  even  from  rain.  Out  of  all  the  Ferns 
just  enumerated  the  one  which  revels  in  damp- 
ness more  than  any  of  the  others  is  Asplenium 
Trichomanes.  Of  this  elegant  little  Fern  I have 
seen  some  fronds  quite  a foot  in  height  when 
growing  near  water.  Amongst  other  kinds  the 
Parsley  Fern  (Allosorus  crispus)  should  not  be 
forgotten.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit,  has  bright 
foliage,  and  even  when  planted  in  a pan  has  an 
excellent  effect.  Townspeople,  who  do  not  find 
ordinary  plants  thrive  with  them  so  satis- 
factorily as  they  could  wish,  would  do  well  to 
obtain  a few  hardy  Ferns  from  the  country  to 
take  their  places.  Were  they  to  do  this,  I feel 
confident  that  they  would  not  be  disappointed 
with  the  result.  In  some  little  London  gardens 
I have  seen  hardy  Ferns  in  excellent  condition, 
and  if  well  attended  to,  they  last  good  for 
years.  H- 

A good  basket  or  vase  Pern  (Pteris 
serrulat-a  densa). — With  the  numerous  breaks 
which  this  type  of  the  RibbonFern  has  produced, 
it  would  hardly  seem  possible  to  introduce 
another  which  would  be  distinct  and  useful. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  in  this  new 
variety  we  have  one  of  the  dwarfest  yet  raised, 
finer  in  all  its  parts  than  others  also.  The 
points  of  the  fronds  are  densely  tasselled,  some- 
what resembling  the  Fern-leaved  Parsley  when 
seen  at  a distance.  The  colour  is  a pale-green, 
being  in  this  point  also  very  distinct.  This 
Fern  will  make  an  excellent  basket  or  small  vase 
plant. — J. 

Perns  for  covering  damp  walls. — 

Frequently  in  stoves  and  conservatories  damp 
walls  are  found.  Considering  that  there  are 
many  plants  adapted  for  growing  in  such  posi- 
tions, the  wonder  is  that  more  use  is  not 
made  of  them.  In  one  stove  under  my  charge 
I have  had  for  years  a beautiful  clothing  of 
Ferns.  This  wall  was  formerly  washed  down 
clean  every  year,  but  this  labour  was  dis- 
pensed with  when  it  was  found  there  was  a 
tendency  for  Ferns  to  grow  upon  it  in  a spon- 
taneous manner.  Thus  by  the  let-alone  treat- 
ment the  best  of  results  has  been  attained. 
The  Ferns  now  growing  on  the  walls  in  ques- 
tion consist  of  the  British  Maiden-hair  in 
quantity,  Pteris  longifolia,  and  Nephrodium 
molle.  The  first  has  so  permeated  the  mortar 
of  a 9-inch  wall  as  to  appear  upon  the  other 
side  in  the  open  air,  where  young  growth  is 
now  commencing.  This  Fern,  taken  from  the 
inside  whilst  still  in  a young  state,  lasts  re- 
markably well,  singular  to  say,  in  a cut  state 
when  thrust  into  plenty  of  water.  Had  this 
wall  been  cemented  the  Ferns  would  no  doubt 
have  failed  to  grow.  Where  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty in  this  respect  it  may  be  overcome  by 
cutting  out  a little  of  the  mortar  and  then 
filling  in  with  peat.  If  this  be  done  here  and 
there,  seedlings  will  soonappear.  All  thatisafter- 
wards  necessary  is  occasional  syringing  in  hot 
weather,  and  also  when  the  pipes  are  extra 
warm.  No  further  addition  of  soil  is  necessary 
if  the  wall  is  thus  kept  moist. — H. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gar  ij  kning  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paver  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  dray  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  arid 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


559.  —Salting  land. — How  much  agricultural  salt  is 
required  per  acre,  and  when  is  the  beBt  time  (or  digging  it 
into  the  land  ? — C.  S.  T. 

560. — Herniarla  glabra.— When  may  cuttings  of 
this  be  planted  out,  and  will  it  survive  the  winter? 
Locality,  Longford,  Ireland.— T.  D.  Lawson. 

561. — Substitute  for  farmyard  manure.— 
What  is  the  best  substitute  for  farmyard  manure  in  a town 
garden  for  Roses,  especially  in  making  a potting  mixture  ? 

— T.  J.  S. 

562. — Shrubs  for  an  exposed  lawn.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  of  some  good  flowering  shrubs  for  an 
exposed  lawn  and  chalky  soil? — South  Hants. 

563. — Single  Zonal  Pelargoniums.— I should  be 
glad  to  have  the  names  of  some  of  the  newest  and  largest 
flowered  Single  Zonal  Pelargoniums  ? — E.  L.  M.  C. 

564. — Killing  slugs. — Will  someone  be  kind  enough 
to  inform  me  whether  there  is  not  a more  speedy  and 
humane  way  of  killing  slugs  than  by  putting  them  in  salt 
water  ? — Pansv. 

565.  — Perns  in  a case.— Do  Ferns  in  an  air  tight 
case  require  much  watering,  and  what  kinds  would  do  best 
in  such  a case?  It  is  in  a room  that  faces  the  west,  and 
gets  very  little  sun.— A.  Z. 

566. — Culture  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  for 
profit. — I shall  be  much  obliged  to  anyone  for  general 
instructions  as  to  how  to  grow  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  in 
the  best  manner  for  profit  ?— Lily. 

567. — Pruning  Laurustinus  and  Euonymus. 
—What  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  prune  Laurustinus  and 
Euonymus,  and  will  they  bear  a great  deal  of  cutting  back 
and  then  break  out  nicely  again  ?— T.  J.  S. 

568. — Tuberous  Begonias  in  a window- 
will  someone  kindly  tell  me  whether  I can  grow  Tuberous 
Begonias  in  a window'  facing  east,  paid,  if  so,  when  shall  I 
start  them,  and  what  is  the  after  treatment  required  ? — 
0.  N.  A. 

569. — Killing  roots  of  trees.— I have  heard  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  being  used  for  killing  the  roots  of 
trees.  Is  this  safe  to  use,  and,  if  so,  what  strength  should 
the  solution  be,  and  what  quantity  would  be  required  ?— 
IV.  P.  T. 

570. — Propagating  a Tea  Rose  — Which  is  the 
best  way  of  perpetuating  a Tea  Rose-tree  growing  up  the 
side  of  a house,  south  aspect,  and  when  is  the  proper  time 
to  do  it  ? Is  it  best  done  by  cuttings,  or  by  other  methods  ? 
—Llewelyn. 

571. — Liquid-manure  from  a cow-shed  — will 
someone  please  to  say  what  proportion  of  water  I should 
put  to  drainage  from  a cow -shea,  and  how  often  should  I 
water  a Rose-tree  in  bud  with  it  in  an  unheated  green- 
house ? — J.  O.  C. 

572. — Treatment  of  Heliotrope.— I cannot  get 
this  plant  to  do  with  me.  It  does  not  thrive,  getting 
black  in  the  leaves.  Why  is  this  ? It  is  grown  in  pots  in  a 
cool  greenhouse.  Does  it  like  moisture  or  dryness,  and 
lightness  or  richness  in  the  soil?— T.  D.  Lawson. 

573. — Treatment  of  old  fruit-trees.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  how'  to  treat  some  old  fruit-trees— viz., 
Apricots,  Pears,  and  Plums?  The  spurs  are  18  inches 
from  the  wall.  If  I cut  the  spurs  off  close  to  the  branches, 
would  they  bear  fruit  next  year? — B.  Croft. 

574. — Azaleas  and  Roses,  &c.,  in  an  unheated 
conservatory.— What  are  the  names  of  the  best 
Azaleas  and  Roses  to  grow  in  an  almost  unheated  conser- 
vatory, and  also  what  plants  can  I have  to  bloom  there 
during  the  winter  ? I have  a hot-bed. — Maytiiorn. 

575. — Moving  Gum  Olstus  and  Veronica  - 
Can  a Gum  Cistus  and  Veronica  planted  in  a sheltered 
shrubbery  about  four  years  ago  be  moved  with  safety  to  an 
exposed  lawn  at  this  time  of  the  year,  if  so,  what  is  the 
best  treatment  ? — South  Hants. 

576. — Killing  caterpillars.— I shall  be  much 
obliged  if  someone  would  tell  me  how  I can  kill  the  cater- 
pillars (otherwise  than  by  picking  them  off)  which  every 
year  eat  all  the  leaves  off  my  Gooseberry-trees  and  spoil 
the  fruit  ? — W.  R.  W. 

677.— Plants  for  a grave.— What  plants  would  be 
suitable,  also  what  quantity  of  each  would  be  required  to 
plant  a grave  5 feet  6 inches  by  2 feet  6 inches,  in  the 
style  of  carpet  bedding  ? Of  course  I waut  dwarf  plants, 
to  make  a good  and  lasting  effect  during  the  season. — 
L.  J.  E. 

578. — Roses  for  beds. — I have  a small  garden  at 
Sunderland,  facing  due  south,  and  shall  feel  obliged  if 
someone  will  kindly  name  a few  good  Roses  suitable  for 
planting  in  the  beds,  and  inform  me  if  any  particular  soil 
is  required  ? 1 should  like  mv  first  \ enture  to  be  a success. 
G.  S. 


579. — Straggling  Rhododendron.  — I have  a 
Rhododendron  which  is  very  bare  of  leaves,  just  a cluster 
only  at  the  end  of  each  stem.  It  is  a large  and  rather  old 
plant,  and  has  always  had  good  soil  to  grow  in,  but  it 
never  seems  to  make  any  new  wood.  What  can  be  dohe 
with  it  to  make  it  bushy  ? — PonTicuM. 

580. — Gesnera  zebrina.— Will  someone  please  to 
nay  why  my  Gesnera  zebrina  will  not  open  its  flowers  ? It 
has  been  kept  in  a warm  greenhouse  all  the  winter.  The 
flower-stalks  appeared  two  months  ago,  but  the  flow-era 
have  never  opened.  Average  heat  of  the  house  about 
50  degs. — Gesnera. 

581. — Hollies  injured  by  frost  — My  Hollies  have 
suffered  very  much  from  the  late  severe  winter,  I sup- 
pose. Most  of  the  leaves  are  stripped  off,  but  there  are 
evidently  signs  of  life  in  the  wood.  Will  someone  kindly 
advise  as  to  the  best  treatment  under  the  circumstances 
to  promote  a healthy  and  vigorous  growth  ? — F.  B. 

582. — Ants  in  a stove  and  greenhouse.— will 
someone  kindly  intorm  me  how  to  destroy  ants  in  a stove 
and  greenhouse  without  injuring  the  plants  therein  ? The 
ants  seem  to  have  been  brought  in  in  some  Virgin  Cork, 
used  for  decorating  the  houses,  and  they  are  now  in 
swarms. — S.  E.  V. 

583.  — Earth  round  the  stems  of  Beech- 
trees. — In  order  to  raise  a road,  by  the  side  of  which  are 
some  Beech-trees,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  in  the 
trunks  to  a height  of  4 feet.  They  are  about  3 feet.in 
circumference.  It  is  proposed  to  place  loam  immediately 
round  the  trees.  Will  this  do  them  any  injury  ? 
Lewesite. 

584. —  Fruit-trees  for  a north-east  wall.— 

Next  autumn  I intend  to  plant  about  a dozen  fruit-trees, 
one  half  of  which  will  have  to  be  planted  against  a wall 
facing  the  north-east.  What  kinds  are  likely  to  do  best 
in  such  a position  ? The  soil  is  rich  and  rests  on  soft 
limestone. — N.  V.  E. 

585. — Birds  and  Grass-seeds  — I find  it  useless 
to  sow  Grass-seeds,  as  when  they  are  sown  they  are  imme- 
diately afterwards  devoured  by  linnets,  sparrows,  &c.  Is 
there  any  ingredient,  such  as  paraffin-oil,  which,  being 
mixed  with  the  seeds,  would  prevent  birds  from  feeding  on 
the  same  ? — Lawn-maker. 

586. — Stopping  Vines. —Should  the  laterals  of 
Vines  be  stopped  while  the  bunches  are  setting?  I have 
been  told  to  discontinue  stopping  during  the  setting 
time.  The  result  has  been  a great  deal  of  growth  which 
had  to  be  cut  out.  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  laterals 
are  better  removed  when  quite  small. — C.  W.  H. 

587. — Raising  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  — 

I have  a good  Cucumber  irame  without  any  bottom-heat. 
Could  i raise  some  seedling  double  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  in  it  this  summer  so  as  to  make  small  tubers  for 
blooming  next  year?  If  so,  full  particulars  as  to  time  of 
sowing,  &c.,  are  requested?— Secroia. 

588. — Destroying  slugs  — I should  be  glad  to  know 
of  some  way  to  destrov  small  slugs  instead  of  the  disagree- 
able mode ’of  crushing  them?  Would  they  die  quickly 
if  put  in  a pan  of  turpentine  or  some  other  strong  liquid, 
or  would  quicklime  be  best?  1 cannot  strew  lime  in  the 
garden  because  of  the  clay,  and  as  the  borders  are  infested 
with  slugs  I shall  have  to  pick  them  off  by  hand.— M.  S. 

589. — Tomatoes  not  setting  their  flowers  — I 
have  some  Tomatoes  in  12-inch  pots  in  a lean-to  green- 
house, facing  south.  The  plants  are  in  bloom,  and  they 
do  not  set.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  I should 
do  with  them  to  get  them  to  set  ? I have  about  200  plants, 
so  that  any  instructions  will  be  gratefully  received.  - 
Young  Florist. 

590. — planting  Peas  for  succession.— I should 
be  <riad  to  know  if  I am  doing  right  1 bought  seven  pinls 
of  Peas  for  succession.  I planted  seeds  of  \\  iliiam  the 
First  and  William  Hurst  on  March  20th,  Telephone 
April  6th,  and  Fillbasket  April  20th,  and  shall  plant  Duke 
of  Albany  Mav  1st  and  May  15th,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  May  30th. 
—A  Constant  Reader,  Birmingham. 

591. — Treatment  of  Arum  Lilies— When  these 
have  done  flowering  should  they  be  repotted  and  in  the 
summer  have  the  pots  sunk  in  the  ground  outside,  or 
should  they  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  planted  out  in 
the  "Tound,  and  in  the  autumn  be  potted  up  ? Should  the 
old  soil  in  either  case  be  all  cleared  from  the  roots  before 
repotting?— A.  G.,  Finchley. 

592. — Azaleas  not  flowering  — I bought  twelve 
nice  standard  Azaleas  last  year,  when  they  flowered  very 
fairly.  This  Year  onlv  three  or  four  of  them  have  bloomed, 
and  these  very  poorly.  What  is  the  probable  cause  of 
this,  and  the  treatment  required  to  ensure  success  in  the 
future?  The  plants  are  healthy,  and  have  been  well 
looked  after  as  to  watering,  &c. — A.  F.  N. 

593. — Treatment  of  an  India-rubber-plant.— 
I should  be  glad  to  know  what  treatment  is  necessary  for 
mv  India-rubber  plant?  Some  of  its  leaves  shrivel  and 
turn  yellow,  and  then  brown  in  spots,  particularly  those 
on  the  main  stem,  which  is  over  4 feet  high,  and  is  con- 
stantlv  sending  up  new  leaves.  The  plant  stands  in  a 
drawing-room  near  the  window ; it  i9  regularly  sponged. 
Size  of  pot,  10  inches  in  diameter.— Maytiiorn. 

594. — Climbers  for  a greenhouse. -I  have  a 
greenhouse  built  over  a back  kitchen  and  opening  out 
from  a room  on  the  first  floor.  From  its  position  it 
catches  the  sun  nearlv  all  day  long  in  summer,  and  is  con- 
sequentlv  excessivelv  hot.  I have  grown  Cucumbers  in  it 
In  boxes' well  up  against  the  glass,  but  they  are  objection- 
able, because,  being  in  boxes,  they  crop  but  once,  and 
then  the  remainder  of  the  summer  and  autumn  the  house 
is  hare.  In  early  spring  I get  a fine  show  of  flowers 
from  bulbs.  These  are  now  getting  past  their  best 
What  climbers  can  I grow  to  cover  the  glass?  I am  un- 
able to  give  any  artificial  shade. — W. 

595. — Double  Primroses.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  cause  of  Double  Primroses  producing  single 
flowers,  and  give  me  any  hints  to  remedy  it?  I have  had 
double  whites,  mauves,  and  primrose  when  in  masses  for 
years  growing  luxuriantly  and  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw 
them.  The  last  two  Years  many  have  become  single,  with 
a dark  eve,  and  many  plants,  even  young  ones,  have  died 
off  without  anv  cause  that  I could  discover,  as  they  had  the 
usual  treatment,  fresh  soil,  removal  when  needed,  and  the 
same  situation  where  they  had  previously  done  so  well. 
What  should  I do  ? — Vera. 
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596. — Formation  of  stones.— I,  I wish  to  know  by 
what  process  of  nature  the  large,  snow-white  stones  or 
boulders,  ns  used  for  garden  rockeries,  are  formed,  and 
which  are  to  he  had  on  the  Scottish  hills  and  mountains. 
2,  An  old  gardener  tells  me  that  no  stones  were  in  his 
garden  soil  fifty  years  ago,  while  to-day  there  is  a good 
“ crop,”  in  size  from  a marble  to  an  egg.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this?— G.  F. 

597. — An  unheated  greenhouse.—  My  small 
greenhouse  must  in  future  be  one  absolutely  without 
heat,  as  I cannot  attend  to  fire  or  oil  stoves  in  the  winter. 
It  is  span-roofed,  standing  east  and  west.  Kindly  advise 
me  what  plants  and  flowers  I had  better  devote  it  to  ? 
Lists  of  plants  often  appear  in  Gardening  for  cool  houses, 
but  I want  those  for  quite  a cold  house.  I have  a 
Martehal  Niel  Hose  doing  well  on  the  roof.— Munoo. 

598. — Uses  of  a Cucumber  frame.— What  good 
and  profitable  use  can  I put  a good  Cucumber  frame  with- 
out any  bottom-heat  to  during  the  summer  months  ? 
Could  I grow  in  it  with  any  chance  of  success  some 
Gloxinias  from  started  tubers  bought  now?  What  other 
choice  flowers  can  I grow?  I intend  tilling  it  with 
Violets  and  Christmas  Roses  in  the  autumn,  and  should 
he  glad  of  a few  hints  as  to  how  I can  put  it  to  a good  use 
till  then  ?— Skcroia. 

599. — Climber  for  a conservatory.— I have  a 
vacant  space  in  a warm  conservatory  in  which  1 want  to 
plant  a climber.  The  roots  would  have  a little  heat,  as 
they  would  be  near  the  hot-water  pipes  of  an  intermediate 
house.  Would  a Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  do  ? I have  already 
a Martichal  Niel  Rose,  Tacsonia  Von  Volxemi,  Lapageria 
rosea,  and  Mandevilla  suaveolens  all  doing  well,  planted 
against  the  back  wall.  The  house  is  a lean-to  facing 
south. — J.  W.  H. 

600. — Fuchsias  for  the  roof  of  a cold  green- 
house.—Will  someone  kindly  state  the  name  of  a 
Fuchsia  to  train  under  the  glass  of  a large  cold  green- 
house ? I have  had  it  covered  when  it  was  heated,  but  as 
the  boiler  gave  way  in  the  frost,  they  were  all  killed.  If 
there  is  not  a Fuchsia  sufficiently  hardy,  I should  be  glad 
to  know  of  any  other  creeper  that  would  be  a success?  I 
would  like  one  with  yellow  or  light-coloured  flowers.  I 
have  roller  blinds  to  keep  off  the  sun,  as  I grow  Ferns  and 
Palms  in  the  house. — A.  V 

601. — Plants  for  a border  shaded  by  Beech- 
trees.— I have  a 9-ft.  wide  border  backed  by  a high  wall 
facing  due  south,  sheltered  from  east  and  west,  but  in 
lront  of  the  border,  and  growing  20  feet  from  the  wall,  are 
tall  old  Beech-trees  which  overhang  the  entire  border,  and 
anything  I plant  there  gets  drawn  up  and  neyer  flowers. 
Daffodils,  Tulips,  and  Pansies  bloom  there ; but  the 
Pansies  are  very  poor,  and  I should  be  glad  to  be  told  of  any 
plants  that  would  make  a show  even  part  of  the  year? 
I tried  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Phlox,  Jacob’s  Ladder, 
Corncockle,  Larkspur,  &c.,  with  no  success.  Would  Lily 
of  the  Valley  succeed  ? Christmas  Roses  bloomed,  but  the 
flowers  were  very  small  indeed. — H.  F. 

602. — Genista  flower  buds  withering.— I have 
a Genista  in  my  greenhouse  (from  which  the  frost  has 
been  excluded),  which  has  looked  healthy  until  the  last 
few  days.  It  is  covered  with  flower-buds,  but  just 
as  some  are  beginning  to  open  others  are  withering  up 
and  fall  off  with  a slight  touch,  and  some  of  the  leaves  are 
turning  yellow.  It  has  had  manure-water  once  a week  for 
the  last  month,  and  has  been  kept  well  watered  lately  and 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  with  a fair  amount  of  ventilation 
during  the  day,  but  no  artificial  heat  at  night  recently, 
except  two  cold  nights  just  before  Good  Fiiday.  What  is 
the  cause  of  it  going  wrong,  and  how  shall  1 treat  it  in 
future? — A.  S. 

603. — Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  in  a green- 
house.— I have  a Peach  and  a Nectarine  in  my  green- 
house or  vinery,  which  have  this  year  got  an  enormous 
fruit  crop  on  them,  some  hundreds  on  each.  But  already 
the  green  and  black  aphis  are  appearing.  Last  year 
they  ruined  one  tree,  the  Peach.  What  am  I to  do  ? Sul- 
phur (powder)  does  no  good.  Fumigating  with  Tobacco 
■did  no  good  last  year.  Is  Tobacco  powder  any  good,  and 
if  so,  how  i3  it  to  be  applied  ? A powder-syringe  which  I 
have— a gutta-percha  bag  with  nozzle — does  not  distribute 
the  sulphur-powder  well.  Would  a common  flour- 
dredger  do,  used  from  a ladder  from  above  the  trees? 
Last  year  I had  a fair  crop  on  the  Nectarine-tree,  but  the 
fruits  did  not  come  to  perfection,  as  they  cracked,  so  as  to 
show  the  stone,  before  they  were  full  size,  and  did  not 
ripen.  What  should  I do  to  avoid  this  this  year  ? — Nar- 
iiertii. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

604. — Soil  for  Jacaranda  mimosaofolla  and 
Olea  fragrans  (B.  C.).—  A good  compost  for  these 
would  consist  of  two  parts  good  turfy  loam  and  one  part 
leaf-soil  and  peat  in  equal  proportions,  adding  thereto 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  of  coarse  silver  sand. 

605. — Exacum  zeylanicum  ( Cingalese).-  Sow  the 
seeds  of  this  plant  at  once  in  a mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and 
leaf-mould  made  sandy.  These  should  have  bottom -heat 
until  they  are  up.  The  plants  should  be  shifted  from  time  to 
time.  It,  is  an  annual,  and  grows  about  18  inches  or  2 feet 
high.  The  lovely  violet-blue  of  its  flowers  should  endear 
it  to  all  flower-lovers.— J.  J. 

606. — The  Myrtle-leaved  Orange  ("A.  S.  S.  IF.). 
— This  enquirer  laments  that  a plant  of  this  species  which 
belonged  to  his  mother  shows  signs  of  dying,  and  he  wishes 

j to  know  what  he  is  to  do  with  it  ? Now,  as  a rule,  such 
questions  are  not  asked  until  long  after  the  plant  shows 
| signs  of  distress  and  is  really  dead.  Supposing,  however, 
this  is  not  the  case  in  this  instance  : chop  up  some  peat 
and  loam  into  moderate-sized  pieces,  and  beat  it  well 
afterwards  with  a stick.  This  will  loosen  the  fibre  and 
set  it  free,  and  it  will  be  then  fit  for  use.  Then  turn  out 
the  plant,  and  cut  away  the  dead  roots  and  repot.  Do 
i not  use  a pot  of  too  great  size.  Drain  it  well  and  pot 

; firmly,  and  place  it  in  a temperature  of  about  60  degs.  or 
65  degs.,  syringing  it  daily,  and  giving  very  little  water 
I to  its  roots.  When  it  begins  to  break  into  growth  more 
L water  should  bo  given,  and  it  may  be  syringed  twice  daily. 


007.— Tuberous  Begonias  ("IF.  IF.).— Yes,  it  is 
time  these  plants  were  potted,  and  they  will  thrive  well 
in  a greenhouse  or  cold-frame.  Put  them  in  well-drained 
pots.  A good  mixture  to  grow  them  in  is  loam,  leaf-mould, 
peat,  and  sand,  in  about  equal  parts,  adding  a little  of 
Olay’s  Fertiliser  to  it  when  properly  mixed.  Do  not 
overdo  the  latter,  because  you  can  give  a little  as  a top- 
dressing  from  time  to  time.  Mine  have  all  been  potted 
some  time,  and  are  growing  nicely.— J.  J. 

608  —Begonias  falling  (It.  ./.).— You  do  not  say 
how  the  plants  are  situated.  If  they  are  growing  in  a 
room  they  may  be  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  gas. 
The  fine-leaved  Begonias  like  a moisture-laden,  warm 
atmosphere,  but  they  should  never  have  the  foliage 
wetted.  When  thus  circumstanced  they  grow  with  great 
freedom.  They  should  he  potted  in  pure  peat,  well  sanded, 
the  compost  to  be  kept  very  moist,  avoiding  heavy  water- 
ings. They  enjoy  a light  position,  and  must  be  shaded 
from  hot  sun. 

609. — Odontoglossum  odoratum  latnnacu- 

latum  (J.  S.  S'.).— This  I take  the  flower  sent  to  be.  It 
is  a fine  flat,  broad  bloom,  having  a golden-yellow  ground, 
and  numerous  broad  blotches  of  rich  chestnut-brown.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  is  a common  variety,  having  only 
seen  it  a few  times  myself.  I should  take  great  care  of  it 
and  value  it.  When  the  plant  becomes  strong  enough  to 
flower  freely,  which  it  will  do  in  a year  or  two,  it  will  form 
a pretty  picture.  Keep  it  cool,  and  let  it  have  plenty  of 
air.  Many  people  make  a mistake  in  keeping  their  cool- 
house  plants  too  close.— M.  B. 

610. — Plants  for  vases  (It.  0.  S.).—  Most  free- 
flowering,  soft-wooded  subjects  are  suitable!  for  this  pur- 
pose. Such  Fuchsias  as  Rose  of  Castile,  Souvenir  de 
Chiswick,  Avalanche,  and  Madame  Cornellissen  make 
elegant  centres,  such  things  as  Petunias,  Lobelias,  Iresines, 
&c. , being  grouped  around  them  according  to  taste.  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  especially  the  pretty  variegated 
L’Elcgante,  are  extremely  suitable,  and  for  drooping  down 
over  the  sides  nothing  can  be  better  than  Lophospermum 
scandens,  Maurandya  Barclayana,  Eccremocarpus  scaber, 
and  Cobsea  scandens  variegata. 

611. — Treatment  of  “Geraniums”  ( C . J.).— 
These  should  be  shifted  immediately  after  being  cut  back, 
but  they  may  be  repotted  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  in 
growth.  Old  cut-back  plants  are  certainly  better  than 
young  ones  for  conservatory  decoration,  as  being  larger  they 
are  of  course  more  effective,  and  as  a rule  they  flower  more 
freely.  When  towards  the  latter  end  of  summer  the  pots 
get  full  of  roots,  administer  a little  liquid-manure,  or  give 
a top-dressing  of  some  concentrated  compound.  When 
well  attended  to  in  this  way,  they  will  continue  finely 
effective  until  the  close  of  autumn. 

612. — Plants  for  an  unheated  greenhouse(A’.) 
—If  the  roof  is  entirely  covered  with  Vines,  there  will  be 
but  little  chance  of  any  flowering  climbing  plant  doing 
well  in  it.  The  only  hardy  climber  we  can  well  recom- 
mend is  the  Rose,  but  that  demands  much  light.  If  any 
part  of  the  roof  is  free  from  foliage,  a Tea  Rose  such  as 
Madame  Falcot  might  be  planted,  and  would  in  all  proba- 
bility do  well.  If  there  is  a back  wall,  we  would  strongly 
urge  you  to  plant  Camellias  to  cover  it ; they  like  just 
that  amount  of  shade  that  Vines  give,  and  require  no 
artificial  warmth  in  winter.  Very  few  flowering  plants 
flourish  in  shade.  If  the  Vine  foliage  is  not  too  dense, 
Fuchsias  will  thrive  fairly  well,  and  they  may  be  stored 
away  in  some  frost-proof  corner  in  the  winter. 

613. — Renovating  Gardenias  (T.  B.).— Either  the 
roots  have  got  into  a bad  state  or  the  plant  has  been  kept 
in  too  low  a temperature.  The  Gardenia  loves  heat  and 
moisture,  and  must  get  an  average  temperature  in  winter 
of  55  degs.  by  day  and  50  degs.  by  night,  5 degs.  more 
being  necessary  to  well  expand  the  flowers.  The  best  way 
when  Gardenias  have  got  into  bad  health  is  to  place  them 
in  a genial,  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  keeping  the  soil  just 
moist  only  until  fresh  growth  is  made  ; then,  having 
allowed  the  soil  to  dry  out,  turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot, 
shake  away  as  much  of  the  old  mould  as  possible,  and  re- 
pot into  as  small  a p'ot  as  the  roots  can  be  crammed  into, 
using  fine  sandy  peat  and  giving  good  drainage.  Water 
carefully,  and  when  the  plant  has  filled  the  pots  with  roots 
and  growing  well,  shift  into  the  next  sized  pot. 

614. — Bletia  hyacinthina  (B.  C.).—\t  this  is  the 
name  of  the  plant  in  question,  it  is  a native  of  Japan,  and 
nearly  hardy  ; but  I am  not  sure  that  this  is  the  Orchid. 

1 should  like  to  see  the  root.  Should  it  prove  correct  to 
name,  you  may  pot  it  in  a well-drained  pot,  using  for  soil 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  mixed  with  a little  peat,  and  the 
whole  to  be  made  moderately  sandy.  Pot  the  plant  the 
same  as  an  ordinary  greenhouse  plant,  and  give  it  plenty 
of  water  during  its  growing  season.  Afterwards  it  should 
have  a good  rest  through  the  winter.  Place  it  in  the 
greenhouse  or  cold-frame.  Do  not  think  of  putting  it  in 
the  stove — this  is  if  it  is  B.  hyacinthina  ; but  I have  my 
doubts  about  this  from  your  last  letter.  See  if  it  has  a 
^uberous  root ; if  not,  send  to  me  again. — M.  B. 

615. — Culture  of  Phyllanthus,  Rondeletia, 
and  Sonerila  ( B . T.). — These  all  require  a minimum 
winter  temperature  55  degs.  by  day  and  50  degs.  by  night, 
demanding  an  increase  of  about  10  degs.  to  15  degs.  in  the 
spring  to  ensure  their  proper  development.  A moist  atmos- 
phere must  also  be  maintained  in  the  structure,  but  the 
syringe  should  be  but  sparingly  applied  to  the  foliage, 
atmospherical  dryness  being  counteracted  by  means  of 
damping  down  the  walks  and  stages.  These  remarks 
apply  in  a special  manner  to  the  Sonerila,  which  is  best 
grown  under  a bell-glass,  just  tilting  up  the  sides  so  as  to 
allow  of  a gentle  percolation  of  air.  The  Rondeletia 
should  be  pruned  in  somewhat  in  the  early  spring,  and 
when  growth  recommences  and  the  young  shoots  are  some 

2 inches  in  length,  shift  into  the  next  sized  pot  in  a well 
sanded  compost  of  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts.  Give  it 
the  lightest  position  in  the  house,  and  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  summer  the  coolest,  so  that  the  wood  may  get 
well  hardened.  The  Sonerila  should  have  the  tops  taken 
off  in  March  and  placed  some  five  together  in  a 4J-inch 
pot,  filling  the  same  half  full  of  drainage  and  using  fibrous 
lumpy  peat.  Keep  the  soil  continually  moist,  admit 
light,  but  not  sun.  The  Phyllanthus  may  also  be  propa- 
gated in  spring,  and  demands  good  fibrous  sandy  peat. 

616. — Catasetummacrocarpu,m(G!.Ai)6ey).— This 
gentleman  sends  what,  appears  to  me  to  be  a form  of  this 
Orchid  ; but  although  I used  to  know  these  plants  well 
some  few  years  ago,  when  I grew  a large  number  of  them, 


I am  somewhat  staggered  with  them  now.  But  I think 
thiH  is  an  Orchid  I used  to  grow  under  the  name  ol  C. 
tridentatum— the  sepals  and  petals  pale-green  or  greenish- 
yellow,  profusely  spotted  with  bright  brown,  the  cucullate 
"deep-yellow,  with  reddish-brown  spots.  It  loses  its  leaves 
when  the  growth  is  finished,  and  should  then  be  kept,  cool 
and  dry  until  the  spring.  Your  plant  has  been  growing 
through  the  winter,  which  it  should  not  have  done, 
but  when  growing  in  its  proper  season  it  likes  an  abund- 
ance of  heat,  and  moisture  t,o  the  roots  ; but  I do  not-  like 
syringing  it  overhead.  I should  like  to  see  another  flower 
next  year  ; perhaps  it  will  be  a better  colour  then.  M.  B. 

617. — Vanda  tricolor  lnsignis  (IF.  7’.).— This  is 
the  name  of  your  variety.  Itformany  years  passed  as  the 
true  species  of  insignia,  but  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
cleared  up  that  error  by  introducing  the  true  plant  named 
by  Blaine  : but,  still,  your  Vanda  is  not  one  wit  the  less 
beautiful  on  that  account,  although  the  fact  I have  stated 
certainly  does  detract  from  its  value.  This  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  original  form  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Rolliesori, 
of  Tooting,  an  old  firm,  now  no  more.  In  the  true  V. 
insignia  the  sepals  and  petals  are  about  equal,  with  around 
colour  of  tawny-yellow,  spotted  with  brown  on  the  inner 
side,  china-white  behind,  lip  large  and  flat,  rosy-violet. 
It  likes  good  strong  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
summer  months  ; but  it  may  with  safety  be  kept  in  a 
house  which  falls  to  60  degs.  in  winter.  It  comes  from 
Java.—  M.  B. 

618. — Genetyllis  tulipifera  (T.  Chambers).— The 
Genetyllises  are  Heath-like  plants  which  require  to  be 
thoroughly  and  properly  drained,  and  to  be  potted  firmly. 
The  soil  that  suits  them  best  is  good  fibrous  peat,  to  which 
may  be  added  with  advantage  a little  light  turfy  loam,  the 
whole  made  sandy.  Water  in  moderatfon,  but  do  not  any 
more  withhold  it  in  the  manner  you  say  you  have  done- 
such  treatment  would  kill  anything.  A nice  companion 
plant  to  the  above  is  G.  fuchsioides,  which  gives  an  abun- 
dance of  its  red  involucres,  but  they  are  smaller  than  those 
of  G.  tulipifera.  They  both  remain  a long  time  in  full 
beauty.  The  foliage  of  the  different  species  of  this  family  is 
very  sweetly  scented,  and  this  they  are  said  to  retain  for  a 
very  long  time.  There  are  several  handsome  kinds  yet 
unknown  to  cultivation.— J.  J. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants  — H.  C.—  1,  Aphelexismacrantha  1 
2,  Cannot  name  from  such  scraps  ; 3,  Send  again  ; 4,  San- 
seviera  Guineensis  ; 5,  Dracatna  Goldieana  ; 6,  Cyrtocerus 
reflexus  ; 7,  Himantophyllum  miniatum  ; 8,  Polygala  Dal- 
maisiana  ; 9,  Send  again  ; 10,  Pteris  serrulata  ; 11,  Send 

a(/ain. IP.  II.  T. — 1,  Eranthemum  pulchellum  ; 2, 

A"nthurium  Andreanum  ; 3,  Cyrtocerus  reflexus  ; 4,  Im- 
patiens  Hawkesi  ; 5,  Rudgea  macropbylla  ; 6,  Medinella 
mao-nifica  ; 7,  Impatiens  Sultani : 8,  Cochliostema  Jacob- 
ianum;  9,  Maranta  Veitchi;  10,  Aralia  Veitchi;  11,  Cur- 

meria  picturata  ; 11,  Ochna  multiflora. A.  II  ightmail. 

—Can  make  nothing  of  the  scrap;  send  a better  speci- 
men.  J.  II. — 1,  An  Arabis,  too  shrivelled  for  identifica- 
tion ; 2,  Send  in  flower. M.  A.  M.— Send  in  flower. 

IF.  I\  T.— Cannot  name  such  scraps,  and  from  leaves 

only. p.  A.  G.—l,  Looks  like  a Forsythia,  but  is 

shrivelled  beyond  identification  ; 2,  Apparently  Onychium 
lucidum ; Z,  Pteris  serrulata  ; 4,  Polystichum  angulare 

proliferum. G.  11.  B.—l,  Odontoglossum  crispum  ; 2, 

Oncidium  bifolium  ; 3,  Cattleya  intermedia  ; 4,  Cattleya 

Mendelli. T.  F. — Odontoglossum  constrictum. A. 

Sewell.—  Send  on  an  old  bulb  of  your  plant  from  Jamaica 

that  we  may  be  certain. Wicklow  Hill. — Choisya  ter- 

nata. F.  F.  Carlow.— 1,  Adiantum  tenerum  ; 2,  Lito- 

brochia  spinulifera  ; 3,Goniopteris  scolopendroides  ; 4, Poly- 
stichum triangulum ; 5,  Nephrolepis  hirsutula ; 6, 

Cheilanthes  argentea. C.  B.  White. — 1,  Masdevallia 

ignea  ; 2,  Masdevallia  Chimsera,  small  variety  ; 3,  Odonto- 

glossum  Halli  ; 4,  Oncidium  bifolium.- J.  G.  S.— 

Omphalodes  verna. A.  Wyld. — Camellia  flowers  sent 

had  all  fallen  to  pieces. Rev.  C.  Lunn.— Dutchman’s 

Breeches  (Dicentra  (Dielytra)  Cucullaria). IF.  B.  B. — 

1,  Agathaia  ccelestis  ; 2,  Golden  Variegated  Snake’s-beard 

(OphTopogon  Jaburan  aureo-variegatus). S.  Thompson. 

—1,  Pyrus  japonica  ; 2,  Portugal  Laurel  (Cerasus  lusi- 
tanica) ; 3,  Periwinkle  (Vinca  major) ; 4,  Irish  Yrew  ; 5, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis  ; 6,  Cyrptomeria 

ele<rans  ; 7,  Stachys  lanata. E.  D.  It.,  Bournemouth. — 

Acicia  armata. M.  Henley.— Varieties  of  Anemone 

coronaria. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under - 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

L.  N. — How  have  the  “ Geraniums”  been  treated,  and 

are  they  growing  with  other  plants? Lost. — Apply  to 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery , 

King’s-road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. F.  M.  L.—  Place 

two  strong  plants  of  the  Phlox  in  each  8-inch  pot. 

Alpha.—  Apply  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery, 

Tottenham,  London,  N. G.  P.  Selden.— Yes,  you  have 

been  rightly  informed  about  the  Calceolarias  dying  off. 

Mrs.  J.  Wedderburn  Ogilvy. —Apply  to  Messrs.  W. 
Clibran  & Son,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham,  Cheshire. 

John  Williams.— You  cannot  winter  Coleuses  in  an 

ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  ; they  require  heat. 

J.  E.  M. — The  Deutzia  maj-  require  repotting.  'What  has 

been  the  general  treatment? IF.  D. — Apply  to  Messrs. 

R.  Vertegans  & Co.,  Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbaston, 

Birmingham. Carnation. — The  dead  Carnation  stem 

sent  was  so  broken  up  that  we  can  say  nothing  about,  it. 

Rev.  U.  11.  Ennis.— The  Peach-leaves  arc  affected 

with  “ blister  ” and  “ curl.”  Pick  off  all  the  badly  affected 
ones  and  encourage  growth.  It  is  from  cold  winds  gene- 
rally.  Abbotsbury. — The  Aspidistra-leaves  look  as  if 

they  had  been  scalded  or  burnt.  What  has  been  the 

treatment  and  position  of  the  plant? -John B.  Clarke. 

Nicholson’s  “Dictionary  of  Gardening.”  published  by  Mr. 
L.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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BEES. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  make  plans  before  the 
season  opens  for  working  the  various  hives,  and 
to  have  everything  in  readiness  that  is  likely  to 
be  wanted.  If  not  already  done,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  a supply  of  sections,  section- 
crates,  frames  and  foundation,  and  spare  hives 
in  readiness  for  swarms.  It  is  a very  good  plan 
to  work  half  the  number  of  hives  for  comb  honey 
and  the  remainder  for  extracted.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  queen  excluders  for  the 
latter,  so  that  the  combs  intended  to  go  through 
the  extractor  may  not  be  taken  possession  of  by 
the  queen,  and  they  can  then  be  kept  clean  from 
year  to  year  for  the  same  purpose.  Few  bee- 
keepers use  excluders  under  sections,  as  it  is 
not  often  that  the  queen  gets  into  them,  chiefly 
because  the  cells  are  too  deep  to  allow  of  her 
depositing  eggs.  Anyone  anxious  to  try  experi- 
ments this  year  should  not  fail  to  work  at  least 
one  hive  on  the  system  that  has  been  adopted 
with  much  success  by  a Kentish  beekeeper  (Mr. 
Wells),  who  related  his  experience  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Beekeepers’  Association. 
His  plan  is  to  have  two  laying  queens  in  each 
hive.  The  hives  are  divided  in  the  centre  by  a 
division  board  perforated  with  holes,  not  large 
enough  for  either  queen  or  workers  to  pass 
through. 

Perforated  zinc  would  probably  do  as  well 
or  better,  so  long  as  it  could  be  kept  in  position. 
At  starting,  therefore,  there  would  be  two 
distinct  colonies  to  each  hive,  but  at  the  time  of 
supering  a queen  excluder  is  placed  over  the 
brood  frames  admitting  all  the  workers  to  the 
upper  chambers.  There  being  two  queens 
below,  an  enormous  population  available  for 
honey  gathering  is  the  result,  for  which  due 
provision  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  shape 
of  plenty  of  room  in  the  upper  stories,  and  to 
minimise  the  chance  of  swarming.  Two  entrances 
also  have  to  be  arranged  for,  and  probably  the 
best  form  of  hive  to  use  would  be  a modification 
of  thekind  knownasthe  “Combination,”  with  an 
entrance  at  each  end.  With  two  dozen  frames 
below  as  a brood  chamber  to  keep  the  two 
queens  employed,  and  sufficient  storage  room 
above,  it  might  be  possible,  given  a good  season 
and  a good  district,  to  obtain  better  and  more 
certain  results  than  have  yet  seemed  possible 
to  the  most  sanguine  beekeeper.  Proper 
ventilation  would  have  to  be  provided,  or  it 
would  be  impossible,  with  such  a crowded  hive, 
to  prevent  swarming ; and  this  could  be  arranged 
by  letting  down  the  floor-board  at  each  end, 
having  hinges  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  enlarge 
the  entrances.  Mr.  Wells  stated  that  from 
eleven  hives  worked  on  this  system  he  obtained 
last  year  312  1-lb.  sections  and  1,069  lb.  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  making  1,381  lb.  in  all.  He 
worked  principally  for  extracted  honey.  At 
9d.  per  lb.,  although  some  of  it  sold  at  lOd.  and 
Is.,  and  including  40^  lb.  of  wax  at  2s.,  he 
realised  £35  16s.  9d.  The  year’s  expenditure 
amounted  to  £8  9s.  8d. , leaving  a balance  of 
£47  7s.  Id.  The  average  quantity  of  honey  ob- 
tained from  each  of  the  eleven  hives  was  1251 11). 
Ten  of  them  swarmed,  and  from  the  one  that 
did  not  swarm  he  obtained  close  on  200  lb. 

Self-rivers. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  bee- 
keepers will  give  self-hivers  a trial  this  year,  as 
if  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  can  be  perfected, 
so  that  swarms  can  always  be  captured  by 
placing  one  in  front  of  a hive,  it  will  be  a great 
gain,  and  will  save  the  time  of  those  people  who 
have  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  at  swarming 
time.  A. 

BIRDS. 

BUILDING  AN  OUTDOOR  AVIARY. 
The  cost  of  this  is  comparatively  trifling  ; not 
much  more  than  that  of  cages,  if  you  have 
several  birds.  An  amateur  with  a little  know- 
ledge of  carpentry  can  easily  erect  one  for  him- 
self in  any  nook  in  his  garden.  The  only 
requisites  are  wood,  wirework,  and,  roofing  felt, 
or  better  still,  the  corrugated  iron  which  is  used 
now  extensively  for  outhouses,  and  which  lasts 
much  longer  than  the  roofing  felt.  This  iron 
roofing  can  often  be  bought  second-hand  at 
several  places  in  London,  and  probably  in  the 
country  also.  The  wire-netting  is  the  cheaper, 
but  wire  panels  last  much  longer,  and  always 
look  well.  The  mesh  of  the  wire-netting  should 
not  be  larger  than  g-inch,  but  4-inch  mesh  is 


preferable  for  several  reasons.  The  aviary  should 
be  made  as  large  as  possible  (a  good  ordinary 
size  would  be  about  6 feet  wide  and  8 feet  deep, 
but  the  amateur  may  be  guided  by  his  taste  and 
opportunities),  in  order  to  give  the  birds  free 
scope  for  their  movements,  and  also  prevent 
them  from  interfering  with  each  others  domestic 
arrangements,  which  they  are  apt  to  do  if  confined 
for  room.  The  most  economical  place  to  build 
an  aviary  is  against  the  house,  and,  if  possible, 
in  a corner,  by  which  means  you  have  already 
one  or  two  sides  ready  made.  Where  practic- 
able the  floor  should  be  cemented  ; for  this 
reason — mice  and  other  vermin  are  sure  to  be 
attracted  to  the  aviary,  and  if  not  looked  after 
very  sharply  they  will  make  their  way  in.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  wirework  should 
be  of  as  small  a mesh  as  possible.  The  top  of  a 
garden  aviary  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  entirely 
roofed  in — that  is  to  say,  should  consist  of  wood 
and  the  roofing  of  felt  or  iron.  It  is  better  to 
to  have  both  wood  and  iron  for  the  roof.  The 
front  need  only  consist  of  wire,  as  this  will  let 
in  quite  enough  light,  and  by  having  it  closed  up 
everywhere  else  it  will  prevent  draughts,  which 
are  fatal  to  birds.  Ordinary  quartering  for  the 
uprights  should  be  used,  and  for  bordering  I do 
not  think  “ match  boarding”  can  be  improved 
upon,  which,  if  well  fitted  together  and 
jainted,  or  stained  and  varnished,  will  always 
ook  well.  A door  in  the  woodwork  must  be  made 
to  enable  anyone  to  enter  the  aviary  to  feed  the 
birds,  &c.  Do  not  omit  a good  lock  and  key, 
and  see  that  it  is  always  locked,  in  case  of 
accidents.  I have  given  these  hints  only  as  a 
guide  for  aviary  builders,  as,  of  course,  the 
shape  of  the  building  can  be  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  builder,  and  the  space  and  materials 
he  may  have  at  hand.  The  great  thing  to  insure 
against  is  draught. 

Inside  ornamentation. — The  aviary  can  be 
embellished  and  improved  until  it  looks  like  a 
veritable  fairy  realm,  which  is  quite  possible  and 
easy.  It  may  be  covered  with  luxuriant  and 
sweet-smelling  creeping  or  climbing  plants  of 
various  kinds  ; in  fact,  even  the  inside  may  be 
beautified  with  grottoes  and  ferneries,  &c. , if 
space  permit.  As  I said  before,  the  larger  the 
aviary  is  the  less  chance  is  there  of  the  inmates 
interfering  with  anything  they  have  no  business 
with.  There  should  be  a large  quantity  of 
places  for  the  birds  to  nest  in,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose nothing  can  be  better  than  Cocoa-nut  shells, 
which  can  be  either  prepared  at  home  by  taking 
out  the  inside,  or  they  can  be  had  cheaply  from 
bird  dealers.  Some  parrakeets  nest  on  or  close  to 
the  ground  ; it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  these,  as  well  as  those  that  nest  higher 
up.  Most  of  the  parrakeets  do  not  require  any 
building  materials,  as  they  simply  lay  on  the 
bare  wood  of  their  nesting-places.  Virgin  Cork 
and  soft  clumps  of  wood  may  also  be  hung  up 
for  them  to  make  their  family  arrangements  ; in 
fact,  there  are  many  materials  that  may  be 
stacked  under  the  roof  of  the  garden  aviary  for 
this  purpose.  The  more  secluded  these  nesting- 
places  are  the  better,  as  the  feathered  tribe  have 
a great  objection  to  be  interfered  with  in  their 
domestic  affairs,  and  a nest  of  young  birds  is 
very  often  lost  through  sudden  fright  or  un- 
necessary prying  into  the  feathered  tribe’s 
nursery.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  feed  them 
regularly,  and  let  Nature  do  the  rest.  If 
practicable,  a very  shallow  pond  of  about  2 feet 
in  diameter  should  be  made  in  the  aviary  for  the 
inhabitants  to  bathe  in,  and  a waste-pipe  should 
be  put  in,  so  as  to  empty  it  at  will.  In  order 
that  the  water  may  always  be  nice  and  clean 
this  miniature  pond  should  not  be  more  than 
about  1 inch  deep,  for  the  reason  that  fledglings 
may  by  accident  fall  in  and  get  drowned, 
whereas  if  it  is  very  shallow  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  their  doing  so.  Perches  are  preferable 
to  trees  in  the  aviary,  as  they  can  with  ease  be 
taken  out  and  cleaned.  There  should  be  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  all  the  birds  to  rest  on,  so 
that  they  may  not  quarrel  for  the  best  place,  as 
some  of  the  feathered  pets  are  apt  to  domineer 
over  their  companions.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
keep  watch  over  these  little  tyrants,  and  remove 
those  that  become  too  much  of  a nuisance.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  crisp  dry  sand  should  be 
applied  and  renewed  when  it  becomes  soiled. 
The  seed-pan  should  be  always  kept  well  filled, 
aud  a daily  supply  of  pure  fresh  water  given. 
It  is  scarcely  needful  for  me  to  mention  that  no 
artificial  warmth  is  required  for  the  garden 
aviary  either  in  winter  or  summer.  B. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

HOUSING  OF  POULTRY. 

I greatly  question  the  policy  of  putting  hen- 
roosts over  cow-houses  and  similar  places, 
although  it  is  often  done.  As  a rule  I advocate 
a separate  place  for  fowls,  and  it  is  better  if 
detached  from  other  buildings,  provided  the 
aspect  is  good  and  there  is  plenty  of  shelter. 
As  regards  materials,  stones  or  bricks  are,  of 
course,  the  best  for  walls  ; while  thatched  roofs 
give  warmth  in  winter  and  coolness  in  summer. 
But  for  temporary  structures,  or  where  expense 
is  an  object,  1 j-inch  boarding,  of  the  kind 
known  as  tongued  and  grooved,  will  answer  as 
well  as  anything.  The  same  material  will 
answer  for  the  roof,  but  should  then  be  covered 
with  felting  or  some  of  the  patent  coverings 
frequently  advertised.  The  house  should  not 
be  too  large  ; it  is  better  to  have  a couple  of 
moderate  dimensions  than  one  capable  of  holding  - 
an  immense  number  of  birds. 

Large  flocks  of  fowls,  indeed,  never  do 
as  well  as  smaller  companies  ; and  fifty  hens  are 
as  many  as  should  be  allowed  to  run  together, 
if  good  results  are  looked  for.  The  house, 
then,  should  be  built  to  accommodate  this 
number,  and  a good  way  to  calculate  the  space 
required  is,  for  birds  of  medium  size,  to  allow 
from  10  inches  to  1 foot  of  perch-room  for  each 
fowl,  but  to  take  care  that  the  perches  are  set 
wide  enough  apart  to  prevent  the  hens  inter- 
fering with  each  other.  The  house  should  be 
sufficiently  lofty  to  admit  a man  standing 
erect  ; nothing  is  so  likely  to  cause  forgetful- 
ness of  the  fowls  as  the  fact  that  to  visit  them 
is  attended  with  some  discomfort.  The  door, 
too,  should  be  wide  enough  ; a narrow  door- 
way may  be  more  in  character  with  the 
size  of  the  house,  but  a man  bent  on  busi- 
ness does  not  wait  to  study  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. Under  the  perches  boards  should  be 
fixed  to  catch  the  droppings,  the  floor  will 
then  be  always  pleasant  to  walk  upon.  The 
floor  itself  may  either  be  of  rammed  earth,  or 
be  laid  with  some  harder  material,  such  as  bricks 
or  stones.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  frequently 
covered  with  ashes,  Moss-litter,  sawdust,  earth, 
or  spent  tan  ; whichever  article  is  adopted 
being  frequently  renewed.  The  perches  should 
befixed  about  30 inches  from  the  ground,  or  lower 
still  in  the  case  of  heavy  birds,  and  be  made 
about  4 inches  in  diameter.  Larch-poles,  split 
in  two,  and  nailed  the  flat  side  downwards, 
make  the  best  perches  ; the  bark  should  be  left 
on,  as  it  affords  better  holdfast  for  the  birds. 
The  door  is  best  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  house, 
as  it  enables  the  birds  to  fly  down  with  more 
comfort  than  if  placed  at  the  sides.  A trap-door 
should  be  provided  for  use  on  special  occasions  ; 
it  is  best  hung  on  hinges,  for  sliding-doors  often 
cause  trouble,  particularly  in  rainy  weather 
when  the  wood  swells. 

Ventilation  should  be  provided  in  the  ridge 
of  the  roof,  either  by  ventilating  ridge-tiles,  or 
by  the  patent  ventilators  advertised.  Sometimes 
ventilation  can  be  secured  by  means  of  louvre 
boards,  or  sliding  shutters  in  the  gables.  But 
whatever  plan  is  adopted,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  birds  on  the  roosts  are  not  in  a line  of 
draught,  or  roup  will  be  a sure  visitor.  The 
house  itself  ought  to  be  at  some  distance  from 
the  dwelling-house,  and  the  fowls  should  never 
be  fed  near  the  back  door,  or  at  irregular  hours. 
Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  to  have  the 
hens  hanging  round  the  house  throughout  the 
day  ; but  this  is  the  sure  result  of  feeding  them 
there,  and  there  is  no  course  more  certain  to 
make  the  fowls  disinclined  to  forage  for  them- 
selves than  to  feed  at  one  hour  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow. 

Plenty  of  light  in  the  hen-house  is  to  be 
preferred  ; this  should,  where  possible,  come 
from  a glass  window  in  the  side,  not  from 
the  roof  ; skylights  are  always  objection- 
able. Hens  are  not  partial  to  nests  in  a 
roosting-place,  so  I do  not  recommend  nest- 
boxes  ; but  a shelter  should  be  provided  under 
which  they  can  take  refuge  from  the  sun  or  rain. 
For  houses  intended  for  field  use,  wooden 
erections  are  the  only  ones  suitable.  These 
should  be  covered  with  felt,  as  already  stated. 
An  open  shed  in  the  shape  of  a lean-to  will  also 
be  required,  unless  the  house  is  built  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  shelter  underneath. 

PorLTTNO, 
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THE  ALPINE  AURICULA. 

Tins  is  a very  beautiful  garden  plant,  and  is 
quite  distinct  in  character  from  the  edged  Auri- 
culas described  in  a previous  article  in  Garden- 
i \ i : (May  7th,  page  124).  It  has  a distinct 
parentage,  but,  like  the  Auricula  proper,  has 
been  long  in  cultivation,  and  one  cannot -be  sure 
how  the  plant  has  been  fertilised  to  bring  it  up 
to  its  high  standard  of  excellence.  A Primula 
and  Auricula  conference  of  experts  was  held  in 
1886  in  London,  and  the  original  parentage  of 
the  Auricula  was  determined  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  settle  such  things.  About  the  year 
1(101  a “History  of  Rare  Plants”  was  pub- 
lished by  Clusius,  and  there  we  find  the  first 
authentic  reference  of  the  alpine  Auricula.  This 
same  Clusius  also  cultivated  all  the  species  of 
alpine  Primulas  he  could  obtain,  and  found  that 
but  two  species  were  amenable  to  culture — that 
is,  P.  Auricula,  the  original  of  the  edged  Auri- 
culas, and  P.  pubescens,  the  parent  of  the 
alpines  ; but  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  no 
wild  specimen  of  P.  pubescens  has  been 
found  since  the  time  of  Clusius.  Its  original 
habitat  was  on  the  Alps,  near  Innsbruck.  It  is 
only  in  very  recent  years,  however,  that  much 
■ improvement  has  been  made  in  this  section  ; 
but,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  advance  has 
been  very  rapid  since  the  late  Mr.  Chas.  Turner, 
of  Slough,  gave  them  considerable  attention 
. some  thirty  years  ago.  Some  enthusiastic  ama- 
* teur  cultivators  have  also  taken  to  the  raising 
of  seedlings,  and  have  had  abundant  success. 
Mr.  Hen  wood,  of  Reading,  a perfect  master  in 
Auricula  culture,  has  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years  raised  some  of  the  most  beautiful  alpine 
Auriculas  in  existence,  and  all  of  them  have  the 
most  vigorous  constitutions.  I have  now  (last 
week  in  April)  a bed  of  Mr.  Henwood’s  strain 
of  seedlings,  containing  about  150  plants  show- 
ing well  for  flower,  and  they  made  all  their 
growth  last  season  out-of-doors,  and  have  passed 
through  the  last  wfinter  unscathed.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  growing  these  small 
plants  in  pots  all  the  year  round,  but  when 
planted  out  in  clumps  and  beds  in  deep,  modera- 
tely heavy  loam,  and  not  allowed  to  suffer  for 
lack  of  water  in  summer,  they  form  strong 
flowering-crowms,  and  if  it  is  intended  that  they 
should  flower  in  small  pots  in  frames,  they  may 
be  lifted  and  potted  in  September.  I put  out  a 
dozen  plants  in  a clump  of  one  variety  as  an 
experiment  about  five  years  ago,  and  the  plants 
have  now  grown  into  a compact  mass,  upon 
which  I counted  last  year  one  hundred  full 
trusses  besides  small  ones.  The  plants  exhibited 
at  flower  shows  have  but  one  or  two  trusses  left 
on  each  plant,  and  with  careful  attention  the 
individual  blooms  are  produced  of  large  size 
upon  ample  trusses,  and  are  then  very  attractive 
to  the  public  at  the  Auricula  exhibitions.  A 
few  w'ords  on 

The  properties  of  the  alpine  Auricula  may 
be  useful.  They  are  divided  by  the  experts 
into  two  classes — first,  the  deep-yellow  centered 
varieties,  w hich  have  usually  the  edge  of  a deep 
reddish-brown  or  maroon,  or  in  some  instances 
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L tincture  of  yellow  ; the  colour  is  deepest  where 
t forms  a circle  round  the  centre,  and  it  shaded 
:o  paler  towards  the  edge.  The  second  class 
lave  whitish  or  cream-coloured  centres,  and  the 
narginal  colour  is  usually  purple  of  various 
shades,  but  always  shading  to  a paler  colour  at 
ihe  edge.  In  the  alpine  Auricula  there  is  no 
;arina  on  any  part  of  the  leaves  or  flowers,  and 
when  this  is  present  the  plants  may  be  said  to  have 
i mixture  of  the  edged  Auricula  in  their  blood, 
tor  although  it  has  been  stated  by  some  that  the 
ilpine  and  edged  Auricula  will  not  cross,  this  is 
in  error,  for  1 find  they  cross  without  any  diffi- 
culty whatsoever.  The  cultural  remarks  need 
fiot  be  long.  The  stock  must  be  increased 
either  by  seeds  or  offsets.  New  varieties  are 
produced  from  seeds,  and  it  is  less  difficult  to 
obtain  good  alpine  Auriculas  than  it  is  to 
procure  good  edged  flowers  from  seeds.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  ripen  in  July, 
and  they  vegetate  freely  in  pots  or  pans 
of  sandy  loam,  with  leaf-mould  added. 
The  young  plants  should  be  pricked  out 
and  grown  on  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough;  and,  as  previously  stated,  they 
succeed  admirably  out-of-doors,  planted  in  the 
garden.  The  soil  should  be  deep  good  loam, 
and  kept  moist  in  summer.  The  plants  make 
the  best  display  when  they  are  set  out  rather 
closelyi  together  ; about  6 inches  or  8 inches 
between  each  plant  is  sufficient.  These  seed- 
lings may  be  planted  in  clumps  or  irregular 
masses  in  the  rock  garden,  and  are  very  effective 
in  that  way  ; particularly  fine  varieties  may  he 
selected  from  amongst  them  and  be  propagated. 
Offsets  are  produced  very  freely,  more  so  upon 
alpine  Auriculas  t han  from  show  varieties.  They 
may  be  removed  as  soon  as  a few  roots  have 
formed  at  their  base,  and  be  planted  a few  of 
them  together  in  very  small  pots,  or  simply  in 
thumb-pots.  The  cultural  requirements  when 
they  are  grown  in  pots  are  much  the  same  as 
recommended  in  Gardening,  May  7th,  for  the 
edged  varieties  of  Primula  Auricula.  Many 
persons  do  not  care  to  grow  hardy  plants  in 
ower-pots  all  the  year  round,  especially  when 
he  bloom  lasts  such  a short  time,  being  all  over 
a three  or  four  weeks ; but,  planted  out-bf- 
.oors,  they  may  be  left  to  themselves,  and  are 
hen  very  little  trouble.  J.  Douglas. 


561.  — Substitute  for  farmyard- 
manure. — The  most  available  substitute  for 
'armyard-manure  for  a town  garden  is  what  is 
lommonly  known  as  “ town  sweepings  this  is 
;he  refuse  collected  from  the  streets,  which 
contains  a considerable  portion  of  horse- 
Iroppings,  and  does  fairly  well.  If  spread  on 
;he  ground  and  dug  in  when  dry  it  is  a capital 
fertiliser.  Where  good  stable-manure  is  • not 
to  be  had,  a little  of  it  mixed  with  other 
joil  for  potting  is  very  useful.  I always  have 
some  of  it  under  cover  to  be  used  when  dry  for 
potting  purposes  ; but  in  no  sense  do  1 think  it 
3qual  to  well  rotted  stable  or  farm-yard  manure. 

-J.  C.  C. 

For  making  a potting  mixture  I would 

use  broken-up  bones — half-inch  bones  are  the 
best — with  a little  guano.  The  best  manure  I 
have  used  when  decayed  farm-yard  manure 


could  not  be  obtained  was  a mixture  prepared 
by  Mr.  W.  Paul,  the  Rose  grower  of  Waltham - 
cross.  This  was  mixed  with  the  soil  at  potting, 
and  gave  great  vigour  to  the  plants  ; the  leaves 
came  out  of  a deep-green  colour,  and  of  great 
substance.  Leaf-mould  mixed  with  the  loam 
causes  the  roots  to  run  more  freely  into  the 
potting-soil.  The  same  materials  might  be  dug 
into  the  soil. — J.  D.  E. 

564. — Killing  slugs.— The  slugs  usually 
come  out  of  their  holes  to  feed  at  sunset, 
and  it  is  rather  a slow  process  to  pick  them  up 
singly  to  pickle  them  in  salt-water.  A good 
plan  is  to  sprinkle  the  surface  of  the  ground 
lightly  and  evenly  over  with  quicklime  or  soot. 
This  must  be  done  two  or  three  times  on  succes- 
sive nights,  as  the  slugs  seem  to  have  the  power 
of  casting  off  an  outer  skin  when  it  is  but 
slightly  dusted  ; but  they  cannot  do  this  three 
times,  nor  can  they  live  amongst  soot  or  quick- 
lime.— J.  D.  E. 

571. — Liquid-manure  from  a cow- 
shed.—The  drainage  from  a cow  shed  or  any 
other  building  in  which  cattle  are  kept  should 
be  conducted  into  a tank  to  be  ready  for  use. 
The  liquid  should  not  be  used  fresh  from  the 
cattle,  or  serious  harm  may  be  done.  If  no  rain 
or  other  water  gets  into  the  same  tanks,  the 
liquid-manure  should  be  diluted  with  ten  parts 
of  clear  water.  In  this  condition  it  may  be 
given  to  Rose-trees  or  any  other  plant  in  fruit 
or  flower  twice  a week,  and  to  a plant  exception- 
ally promising  in  bud  or  fruit  as  often  as  it 
requires  watering  until  the  crop  is  matured. 

J.  C.  C. 

.This  material  is  of  unequal  strength, 

and  it  is  sometimes  very  strong,  but  no  one 
could  say  exactly  how  much  water  should  be 
put  to  it  without  seeing  it,  but  it  is  best  to  err 
on  the  side  of  making  too  weak  than  too  strong. 
It  would  be  safe  to  add  to  the  strongest  about 
four  times  its  hulk  of  clear  water,  and  this 
might  be  applied  to  Rose-trees  in  pots  at  ever} 
alternate  watering.  One  cannot  tell  how  often 
a Rose-tree  would  need  water  without  seeing 
the  same,' but  the  plant  .must,  be  allowed  to 
become  fairly  dry,  and  when  it  is  watered,  gn  e 
enough  to  thoroughly  saturate  the  mass  of  roots. 
Beginners  in  plant  culture  must  be  content  to 
learn  by  experience. — J.  D.  E. 

Hardy  plants  from  seeds.— As  a rule, 
seedlings  are  better  and  more  robust  than  plants 
obtained  by-  division.  I have  just  beGn  sowing 
a collection  of  hardy  plants  on  a piece  of  land 
that  was  trenched  up  before  the  frost  set  in  last. 
November,  and  which  now  is  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. Many  of  the  seeds  are  very  minute,  and 
if  sown  among  rough  clods  would  fail  to  grow. 
I prefer  to  soxv  in  shallow  drills,  the  depth  being 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  seeds.  Lupinus 
arboreus  and  L.  polypliyllus,  for  instance, 
should  be  sown  deeper  than  the  Campanula  and 
others,  whose  seeds  are  like  fine  dust.  F.me 
inches  between  the  drills  will  give  plenty  ot 
room  for  lioeing,  cleaning,  &c.,  and  the  plants 
will  grow  faster  when  the  surface  is  fiequently 
stirred.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  when  the 
surface  is  quite  dry,  and  there  is  no  better  M ay 
of  covering  than  the  old-fashioned  one  of  walk- 
ing aloiig.with  one  foot  on  each  side,  and  drawing 
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the  feet  along  so  as  to  scatter  a little  soil  from 
each  side  alternately,  and  then  finishing  off  with 
the  back  of  a wide  rake.  If  only  a few  plants 
of  each  variety  are  required,  the  ground  may  be 
laid  out  in  4-feet  beds  with  the  drills  drawn 
across.  After  sowing  go  over  and  press  the 
seeds  down  with  the  teeth  of  the  rake,  and 
finish  by  drawing  the  back  of  the  rake  over  to 
give  a neat  finish.—  R H. 

GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  this  house  gay 
now,  and  there  will  be  large  numbers  of  plants  of  various 
kinds  coming  on  in  succession.  Pelargoniums  in  much 
variety  are  dowering  freely  now.  Fuchsias  also  and 
Hydrangeas  will  soon  be  a special  feature  if  the  necessary 
attention  is  given  to  them.  All  of  these  will  be  benefited 
by  having  liquid-manure  given  two  or  three  times  a week. 
L)o  not  crowd,  as  one  well-grown  plant  is  of  more  value 
for  decorative  purposes  than  two  of  inferior  growth  or 
training.  Speaking  of  training,  I do  not  mean  that  any 
plant  should  be  a receptacle  for  a certain  number  of  sticks, 
whether  painted  green  or  otherwise.  The  word  training 
means  a good  deal  more  than  the  thrusting  in  of  sticks  ; 
in  fact,  training  in  the  sense  in  which  I understand 
the  term  may  not  require  any  sticks  at  all.  It 
consists  simply  in  regulating  the  shoots  during  the  season 
of  growth  so  that  the  sap  may  have  an  equal  flow  all  over 
the  plant.  Turning  the  plant  round  so  that  the  northern 
side  is  brought  to  the  south,  pinching  in  the  strong-growing 
shoots,  and  other  little  details  of  management,  are  all 
parts  of  any  judicious  system  of  training,  and  do  not  re- 
quire the  aid  of  sticks  or  ties.  In  the  matter  of  tying 
young  vigorous  plants,  young  hands  often  do  harm  by 
tying  too  tightly.  If  the  plant  is  to  thrive  there  must  be 
room  for  growth.  Any  shoot  or  main  stem  with  a tight 
ligature  round  is  bound  to  suffer.  This  is  one  of  the 
defects  which  a practised  eye  soon  notices.  Camellias  are 
growing  freely,  and  whilst  the  young  leaves  are  so  tender 
a thin  shade  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  will  be 
necessary,  and  the  plants  must  never  be  allowed  to  suffer 
for  want  of  water.  White  and  Yellow  Marguerites  are 
blooming  freely  now,  and  will  continue  in  a floriferous 
state  all  summer  if  supplied  with  liquid-manure  and  not 
stinted  in  pot-room.  Young  plants  in  5-inch  pots  may 
have  a liberal  shift.  These  plants  are  often  troubled  with 
green  fly,  and  the  small  maggot  whioh  consumes  the  green 
matter  of  the  leaves  is  a troublesome  pest.  The  green-fly 
may  be  kept  down  by  dusting  with  Tobacco-powder  or 
fumigating  with  Tobacco.  But  the  maggots  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Marguerites  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  If  the 
plants  can  be  spared  I have  generally  destroyed  them,  but 
otherwise  the  infested  leaves  must  be  pioked  off  and  burnt. 
Large  plants  are  very  effective  just  now,  and  the  flowers 
are  useful  for  outting.  Palms  and  Tree-Ferns  will  be 
valuable  now  to  tone  down  the  glare  of  oolour.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  of  Luoulia  gratissima,  if  taken  off  with 
a heel  and  planted  in  sandy  peat  under  a bell-glass,  whioh 
s wiped  dry  inside  every  morning,  will  root  in  due  time. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Any  plants  of  a tender  nature  that  one  may  wish  to  grow 
for  the  summer  may  be  purchased  now  with  the  certainty 
that  they  will  do  well,  and  in  the  case  of  new  houses  just 
erected  that  are  waiting  to  be  furnished  with  plants  a few 
good  Tea  Roses  to  train  over  the  roof  may  be  purchased 
in  pots,  and  planted  out  in  a well-prepared  border,  of 
which  loam  should  form  the  staple,  old  manure  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  being  added.  A cold-house  devoted 
to  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  would  always  be  an  agreeable 
feature,  the  free-growing  varieties  to  be  trained  to  walls 
and  the  roof,  &c.,  especially  now  the  buds  are  unfolding, 
and  anyone  who  desires  to  turn  an  honest  penny  (and 
many  do  it  out  of  their  gardens  now),  will  find  Tea’  Roses 
pay  if  well  cared  for,  especially  in  the  matter  of  ventila- 
tion, watering,  &c.  Mildew  and  green-fly  are  the  things 
to  guard  against  now.  Gentle  fumigations  two  or  three 
evenings  in  succession  will  destroy  the  flies,  but  mildew 
must  be  treated  different.  There  are  plenty  of  liquid 
mildew-destroyers  sold  now,  and  black  sulphur  dusted 
over  the  leaves  will  kill  mildew  in  about  a couple  of  appli- 
cations. Where  no  artificial  heat  is  used  to  increase  the  cir- 
culation of  the  internal  atmosphere,  it  is  very  important  that 
all  border  and  other  surfaces  should  be  kept  in  a freshly- 
stirred,  open  condition,  as  this  tends  so  much  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  in  a pure,  buoyant  condition.  Any  repottings 
required  may  be  done  now. 

Stove. 

Open  out  the  plants  now  so  that  the  voung  Palms  and 
other  foliage  plants  may  have  room  to  develop  their  new 
growth.  Shift  on  young  specimens  which  are  growing 
freely  and  require  more  pot-room.  Cuttings  of  many 
things  may  still  be  rooted.  Gardenias,  Poinsettias, 
Euphorbias,  &c.,  will  strike  freely  now  in  the  propagating- 
case.  Give  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  growth  of 
creepers  and  climbers.  Fious  repens  is  a useful  subject 
for  covering  shady  walls,  and  it  may  be  grown  in  quantity 
in  pots  for  decorative  purposes  in  winter  or  any  other 
season.  Repot  or  re  basket  Orchids  starting  into  growth. 
Most  Orchids  will  make  freer  growth  when  plaoed  in  new 
material  of  an  open  flbry  character,  such  as  very  flbry  peat 
and  chopped  Sphagnum,  mixed  with  charcoal  or  lumps  of 
freestone  to  keep  the  potting  material  open.  Specimens 
of  Stephanotis,  Bougainvillea,  and  Clerodendron  Balfouri 
now  coming  into  blossom  may  be  moved  to  an  intermediate 
house  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  open. 

Recently-propagated  Stock, 

Whether  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  will  (do  better  | in  a close 
warm  pit  than  in  the  house  with  large  specimen  plants, 
and  if  there  is  a tan  or  leaf-bed  in  the  pit,  the  geniai 
warmth  arising  thorefrom  will  add  to  the  vigour  and 
cleanliness  of  the  growth.  Cyclamens,  Gloxinias,  and  a 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work " may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  icith  equally  good 
lesult*. 


host  of  other  young  plants  coming  on  may  be  grouped 
together  and  worked  on  into  larger  pots  during  summer 
better  in  olose  warm  pits  than  elsewhere. 

Hardening  off  Bedding-plants. 

Get  all  the  houses  cleared  of  these  summer  garden 
occupants  as  soon  as  possible  ; the  plants  will  be  quite  safe 
now  under  canvas  or  Hessian  cloth  at  night,  and  may  be 
fully  exposed  on  mild  days.  Cuttings  of  Iresines,  Coleuses, 
and  Alt(?rhalltheras,  rooted  now  in  a gentle  hot-bed,  will  be 
ready  quite  time  enough  to  plant  out  next  month.  Of 
course,  the  plants  will  not  get  very  large,  but  young 
rapidly-grown  ones  are  better  than  larger,  older  plants, 
if  only  there  is  enough  of  them,  and  leaf-bedding  requires 
an  abundance  of  materials. 

Window  Gardening. 

Plants  intended  for  outside  window-boxes  should  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots  to  get  strong,  so  that  some  effect 
may  be  created  at  once.  Pelargoniums  of  the  Scarlet  and 
Ivy- leaved  section,  White  and  Yellow  Marguerites,  Lobe- 
lias, and  Calceolarias,  are  among  the  plants  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  outside  boxes,  and  are  probably  used 
more  largely  than  other  plants,  because  they  bloom  con- 
tinuously.  Fuchsias  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  are 
not  so  well  adapted  for  town  culture  as  are  *•  Geraniums” 
and  Marguerites.  Everybody  purchases  some  one  or  other 
of  the  various  kinds  of  hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  Heaths, 
Azaleas,  or  Genistas,  and  lose  them  through  neglect  after 
flowering.  If  any  of  these  plants  require  repotting  now  is 
the  time  to  do  it.  Azaleas  and  Heaths  should  have  peat 
and  sand,  and  be  potted  very  firm.  Genistas  are  hardier, 
and  will  do  in  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Keep  indoors  and 
give  careful  attention  till  the  new  growth  is  getting  firm. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Conifers  that  require  putting  into  shape  may  be  pruned 
now  ; this  refers  more  especially  to  the  spiral-growing 
species,  such  as  Arbor-viLes,  Cupressus,  &c.,  as  beyond 
the  removal  of  dual  leaders  other  species  will  not  require 
much  pruning.  An)'  other  Evergreens  which  may  require 
a little  knife  work,  9uch  as  Hollies,  Laurel,  &c.,  may  be 
pruned.  After  a hard  winter  there  are  usually  damaged 
growths  to  be  cut  back.  Euonymus,  Laurustinus,  Bays, 
and  Laurels  may  in  this  respect  require  some  help.  Finish 
planting  Evergreens.  Anything  which  has  been  recently 
transplanted  will  move  very  well  if  proper  attention  is 
given  afterwards.  Still,  for  most  soils,  the  time  is  getting 
late  for  the  work.  Wherever  late  planting  is  done  the 
plants  should  be  close  at  hand.  Use  weed-killers  on  walks, 
and  give  the  finishing  touches  to  the  lawn  in  the  matter 
of  digging  out  or  otherwise  destroying  weeds,  such  as 
Plantains  and  Daisies  ; the  Grass  will  soon  fill  up  now.  If 
the  weather  becomes  hot  and  dry  newly-laid  turf  should  be 
watered  with  the  hose.  Finish  the  preparation  of  sites  for 
Dahlias.  Where  fine  blooms  are  required  9ome  special 
preparation  is  necessary.  Old  turf  and  short  manure 
should  be  worked  in  where  each  plant  is  to  be  set.  It  is 
full  late  for  planting  Hollyhocks,  especially  for  early 
blooming.  Still,  9trong  plants  in  pot9  may  be  turned  out 
into  holes  and  surrounded  with  rich  compost  pressed  round 
the  roots.  The  plants  must  be  watered  regularly  to  induce 
rapid  and  strong  growth.  Finish  planting  Pansies  and 
Violas.  The  last  named  are  often  used  in  mixture  with 
“ Geraniums,”  or  as  a groundwork  to  masses  of  Fuchsias, 
«&c.,  with  considerable  effect.  Put  stakes  to  Carnations, 
and  if  the  beds  are  not  yet  mulched  attention  should  be 
given  to  it  now.  A mulch  of  rich  compost  saves  labour 
in  watering,  and  the  plants  do  so  much  better.  Sow  Wall- 
flowers and  other  biennials  for  next  year’s  blooming.  Turn 
Ivies  out  of  pots,  and  peg  them  down  to  cover  bare  places 
under  trees,  or  on  dry  banks.  Vincas  may  be  planted  for 
a similar  purpose. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Plant  Melons  ip  spare  pits  and  frames  for  late  summer 
use.  A hot-bed  will  be  necessary  to  start  the  plants, 
though  it  need  not  be  of  such  large  dimensions  as  is  re- 
quired early  in  the  season.  Better  plant  a hardy  variety 
if  there  is  not  much  manure  to  lonn  beds  ; if  we  happen 
to  have  the  warm  summer  we  are  wishing  for,  such  kinds 
as  Victory  of  Bath,  Little  Heath,  and  Scarlet  Gem  may  be 
grown  with  only  a moderate  amount  of  heat  beyond  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  if  the  growth  is  kept  thin.  Disbud 
Peaches  on  walls.  . Thin  the  fruits  of  Apricots  where  too 
thickly  set.  The  nights  have  been  very  cold  lately,  and  it 
will  not  be  safe  to  take  away  protections  yet,  but  they 
should  be  removed  in  the  daytime  if  heavy  coverings  are 
used.  Fishing-nets  where  the  sun  and  air  can  penetrate 
freely  will  not  do  much  harm,  and  if  Evergreen  branches 
have  been  employed  as  shelters  the  leaflets  will  now  be 
falling  gradually,  and  the  young  growths  of  the  trees  will 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  gradual  exposure.  Give  liquid- 
manure  to  the  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock  where  the}’ occupy 
sunny  positions.  Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
ventilation  of  forcing-houses.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
important  work  at  this  season,  and  any  neglect  will  lead 
to  insects  and  mildew  being  present.  Never  set  doors 
open  unless  the  sun  is  excessively  hot,  and  the  tempera- 
ture cannot  be  kept  down  by*  the  usual  ventilators. 
Damping  the  borders  and  floors  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in 
very  hot  weather  has  a beneficial  effect  in  making  the 
atmosphere  genial  and  pleasant.  Do  not  let  such  work 
as  Grape  thinning,  Peach  tying,  and  the  removal  of  sub- 
lateral growth  get  ia  arrear.  Gardeners  often  have  to 
make  very  long  days  now,  but  most  men  will  chetrfulh 
do  this  rather  than  see  things  go  to  ru;n.  Pme9  will 
require  liquid-manure  now,  and  a light  shade  will  be 
necessary  on  bright  days. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Harden  off  Tomatoes  in  cold  pits,  but  cover  up  at  night 
with  mats  for  the  present.  Not  a plant  should  be  set  out 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  A frosted  plant  is  not  of 
much  use  afterwards.  Tomatoes  swelling  fruits  in  pots 
under  glass  must  have  stimulating  food.  When  the 
Tomatoes  which  are  intended  to  fruit  in  pots  or  boxes  are 
set  out  keep  them  well  down  so  that  there  may  be  room 
for  a top-dressing  later  on  ; it  19  sure  to  De  required.  Rub 
off  all  side  shoots  when  small.  It  is  a good  plan  to  stop 
the  leader  when  three  trusses  of  blossoms  have  been  made 
—the  flowers  set  better ; later  on  another  leader  will 
break  away.  Early  Potatoes  where  not  protected  have 
been  cut  by  frost  in  many  gardens.  They  will  start  again, 
but  they  will  not  be  so  favourably  placed  for  producing  a 
crop  as  if  a little  protection  had  been  used.  It  seems  use- 


less to  plant  very  early  Potatoes  outside  if  something  can- 
not be  done  to  shelter  the  young  tops  when  they  burst 
through  the  ground.  Drawing  a little  of  the  dry  surface 
soil  over  them  is  better  than  nothing,  but  some  better 
means  of  protection  ought  to  be  improvised  for  the  very 
earliest  crop  on  the  warm  border.  Strong  Hessian  cloth 
may  be  bought  cheaply,  and  if  taken  care  of  will  last  for 
years.  Prick  out  Brussels  Sprouts,  early  Broccoli,  & c., 
from  the  crowded  seed-beds  10  get  strong  for  setting  out 
later  on.  Prepare  sites  for  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Ridge 
Cucumbers.  If  seeds  are  relied  upon  they  may  soon  be 
planted.  Cover  with  inverted  flower-pots  till  growth  is 
in  progress.  Take  off  the  pots  on  bright  sunny  days  to 
get  the  ground  warm.  Vegetable  Marrows  are  very  tender ; 
the  least  frost  will  destroy  them.  Beet,  Chicory,  and 
Salsafy  may  yet  be  sown.  Keep  the  hoe  going  in  bright 
weather  for  the  treble  purpose  of  killing  weeds  and  push- 
ing on  growth  and  disturbing  insects.  K Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Bedding-plants,  of  all  but  the  most  tender  kinds,  such  as 
Coleuses,  Alternantheras,  and  Iresines,  ought  now  to  be 
standing  in  cold  pits  or  frames,  undergoing  the  hardening- 
off  process  previous  to  being  planted  out  about  the  end  of 
the  month.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  them  close  for  about 
a week  after  bringing  them  from  the  greenhouse,  especially 
if  this  is  kept  moderately  warm  ; but  after  that  more  and 
more  air  should  be  given,  according  to  the  weather  out- 
side, at  first  by  day  only,  but  afterwards  during  the  night 
as  well,  unless  very  cold  and  stormy.  Most  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  bedding-plants  may  be  successfully  cultivated  in 
average  town  gardens,  the  shrubby  kinds  of  Calceolarias, 
Lobelias,  Golden  Feather  (Pyrethrum),  some  Fuchsias, 
Petunias,  and  Verbenas  doing  pari  icularly  well.  The  so- 
called  “Geraniums”  are  very  useful  in  suburban  locali- 
ties, but  in  very  smoky  places  they  are  apt  to  run  very 
much  to  leaf,  while  the  flowers  of  the  scarlet  and  crimson 
varieties  especially  become  discoloured  at  the  edges,  and 
thus  lose  much  of  their  effectiveness.  The  gold  or  bronze 
and  silver-leaved  varieties  may  be  used  with  good  effect, 
and  kinds  of  vigorous  growth,  such  as  the  old  Flower  of 
Spring,  Crystal  PalaceGem,  and  Black  Douglas  succeed  well; 
but  if  brighilv-coloured  blossoms  are  the  chief  object,  the 
dwarf -growing  Tropajolum  wrill  be  found  more  satisfactory, 
on  the  w hole,  in  very  densely  -populated  districts.  One  of 
the  best  bedding  “ Geraniums”  for  town  gardens  is  an  old 
kind  called  Wellington,  of  a light-crimson  colour,  and  the 
Rev.  Atkinson  also  does  well.  Begonias  make  a splendid 
mass  of  colour  where  the  air  is  moderately  pure,  or  the 
situation  open  and  airy  ; but  in  very  confined  gardens  the 
blossoms  drop  so  quickly  as  to  render  them  of  compara- 
tively little  value.  Marguerites,  again,  though  blooming 
profusely  under  favourable  conaitions,  run  sadly  to 
growth  w'heie  there  :s  much  smoke  about,  while  the  few’ 
flowers  there  are  become  small ; the  yellow-flowered  kinds 
are  quite  useless  in  town  gardens.  In  the  meantime  the 
beds  had  better  be  prepared  at  once,  especially  as  the 
Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  are  now’  over,  and  may  be 
removed.  Remember  that,  although  the  generality  of 
bedding-plants  luxuriate  in  a rich  free  soil,  Pelargoniums 
of  the  Zonal  class,  Petunias,  and,  to  a certain  extent, 
Marguerites  as  well,  bloom  most  freely  and  succeed  better 
generally  in  rather  poor  sandy  soil.  Outside  window- 
boxes  on  a warm  and  sunny  aspect  may  be  tilled  with  well- 
hardened  “Geraniums,”  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  etc.,  in  or 
coming  into  bloom,  though,  except  in  very  sheltered 
spots,  it  would  be  as  well  to  wait  until  the  wind  changed 
or  moderated  its  keenness  a little.  Sow  Vegetable 
Marrows  and  Ridge  Cucumbers  at  once,  also  Scarlet 
Runners  and  Dwarf  Beans  in  the  open,  both  in  good  rich 
soil.  Grass  should  now  be  cut  and  rolled  as  often  as 
required  ; there  is  still  time  to  apply  a top-dressing  of  fine 
rich  soil  or  road- scrapings.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK  S WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  J lay  14 th 
to  May  21  st. 

Commenced  bedding  out  some  of  the  hardiest  things, 
such  as  Calceolarias  and  Pentstemons,  but  shall  wait 
another  week  before  anything  of  a very  tender  nature  is 
planted  out.  There  is  plenty  of  bloom  now  among  the 
spring  flowers,  including  Violas,  Tulips,  6zc.  Large  patches 
of  Anemones  are  very  showy  and  attractive.  Kerria 
japonica  is  very  pretty  against  a low  wall.  This  old  shrub 
used  to  be  common  in  cottagi  gardens,  usually  against 
the  wall  of  the  cottage,  for  which  position  it  is  well 
suited.  Prepared  a range  of  pits  for  Melons  by  filling  in 
with  leaves  and  manure  to  create  bottom-heat.  Mulched 
herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums,  Holly- 
hocks, &c.,  with  old  Mushroom-bed  material  broken  up 
fine.  Put  sticks  to  Sweet  Peas.  Planted  several  rows  of 
Scarlet  Runners.  Stirred  soil  among  young  seedlings 
just  up,  such  as  Carrots,  Onions,  &c.  Dusted  young 
Onions  with  soot.  Placed  the  stock  of  Arum  Lilies  outside. 
Thev  will  do  very  well  without  shelter,  and,  by-and-bye,  I 
shall  plant  them  out,  and  the  space  they  have  hitherto 
occupied  is  required  for  something  else.  Finished  potting 
Chrvsanthemums  into  5-inch  pois.  A good  many  plants 
are  grown,  and  the  potting  usually  extends  over  several 
weeks,  the  strongest  plams  bring  taken  first.  A few  of 
the  very  hardiest  plants  have  been  placed  outside,  but  the 
majority  are  still  in  a cool-house,  waiting  for  settled 
weather.  Tomatoes  are  now  very  healthy,  and  are  being 
graduallv  hardened  off.  Plants  in  houses  have  set  a good 
crop,  and  the  fruits  are  swelling  well ; liquid  stimulants  are 
given  three  times  a week  to  plants  fruiting  in  pots  in  a 
warm-house.  Cool-houses  are,  I think,  a mistake  in 
Tomato-growing  ; better  have  them  heated  sufficiently  to 
keep  out  frost.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Impatiens  Sultani. 
Young  shoots  strike  freely  now  ; it  is  rather  a pretty 
plant  for  the  warm  greenhouse.  Gave  liquid  manure  to 
Cucumbers  in  bearing.  Ventilation  is  only  moderately 
*iven  when  the  sun  shines  brightly,  and  the  floors  are 
flooded  with  water.  This  is  quite  as  useful  as  syringing, 
and  the  plants  seem  to  grow  luxuriantly  in  this  warm 
vapour.  Thinned  Grapes  and  removed  sub-laterals  from 
second-house.  Where  Grapes  are  colouring  in  early-house 
a little  air  is  left  on  all  night  now.  Shifted  young  pot- 
Vines  into  larger  pots,  and  placed  in  a light  position 
where  the  canes  can  be  trained  up  uear  the  glass.  Put 
stakes  to  Carnations  in  the  beds.  Made  up  another 
Mushroom-bed  on  the  north  side  of  a building  in  the  open 
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dir.  Prloked  oft  Iceland  Poppies.  Potted  off  rooted  cut- 
tings of  Tree-Carnationa.  Shifted  on  young  Azaleas  and 
Other  hard-woodod  plants.  Pruned  Genistas  and  Aoacias 
which  have  done  dowering.  Uoed  up  weeds  wherever 
found.  This  might  be  a standing  order  now.  When  the 
weeds  are  cut  down  in  a young  condition  they  wither  and 
die  immediately  if  the  sun  shines.  Pricked  out  Celery  in 
a bed  of  rich  soil  and  hard  bottom  where  shade  and  shelter 
can  be  given.  Shifted  into  6-inch  pots  a number  of 
hobelia  gracilis  for  edging  to  stage  in  conservatory, 
window-boxes,  iSte.  Shifted  on  plants  of  Cobaoasoandens  to 
get  them  strong  before  turning  out.  This  is  a useful 
climber  for  covering  anything  quickly  for  the  summer. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

FINE-FOLIAGED  STOVE  PLANTS. 

ClSSUS  DISCOLOR. 

This  fine  old  stove  climbing  plant  is  of  very 
e isy  culture,  for  cuttings  root  freely  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months,  and  when  rooted 
t ley  grow  away  quickly.  It  is  very  beautiful 
when  employed  as  a roof-climber  in  a warm, 
moist  part  of  the  stove,  but  more  particularly 


perhaps,  as  the  mollis  section.  These  are  quite 
hardy,  very  easily  cultivated,  and  there  is  a suffi- 
cient variety  of  colour  to  he  highly  attractive. 
With  regard  to  Hoses,  you  do  not  say  whether 
you  want  climbers  or  not  ? If  you  require  them 
as  dwarf  bushes  in  pots,  there  are  plenty  of  Tea- 
scented  varieties  as  well  as  Hybrid  Perpetual? 

| that  would  suit  you.  As  regards  other  plants 
i to  llower  through  the  winter,  before  advising 
! one  requires  to  know  more  precisely  what  amount 
of  heat  is  kept  up. — J.  C.  C. 

The  following  twelve  varieties  of  Rose? 

are  excellent  for  the  purpose  : La  France  (pink), 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami  (pink),  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince  (white),  Marcehal  Niel  and  Isabel  a 
Sprunt(yellow),  Mine.  Lambardand  Reine  Marie 
Henriette  (reds),  Mine.  Falcot,  Sunset,  and 
Safrano  (apricot  and  buff),  W.  A.  Richardson 
(orange),  and  General  Jacqueminot  (dark- 
scarlet). — P.  U. 

572.  —Treatment  of  Heliotropes.— The 

remark  that  the  plants  are  grown  in  a cool 


A “specimen"  plant  of  Cissus  discolor. 


if  the  position  is  such  that  the  long,  flexible 
branches  can  be  allowed  to  grow  in  their  own 
way.  Besides  this,  it  may  be  grown  on  a trellis, 
either  in  the  shape  of  a large  specimen  (see  illus- 
tration) or  trained  around  three  or  four  Hazel- 
sticks  in  a 5-inch  pot.  By  this  latter  means 
pretty  little  plants,  which  are  extremely  useful 
far  decoration,  may  be  quickly  obtained.  As  to 
c impost,  good,  rich,  open  soil,  either  peat  or 
lour,  and  some  sharp  silver  sand  and  decayed 
st-  ible-manure  will  answer  well,  provided  it  is 
not  retentive  of  moisture.  The  pots  should  be 
well  drained,  so  that  the  large  quantity  of  water 
the  plants  need  when  in  active  growth  can  pass 
freely  off.  Thrips  and  aphides  will  attack  this 
plant,  but  the  daily  use  of  the  syringe  will 
usually  be  found  sufficient  to  keep  them  in 
i check,  and  should  bug  or  scale  affect  them 
sponging  must  be  had  recourse  to.  T. 


574.— Azaleas  and  Roses  in  an  un  j 
heated  greenhouse.— The  only  Azaleas 
V can  grow  in  an  unheated  house  are  those 
I called  Ghent  Azaleas,  more  popularly  known  now, 

I 


greenhouse,  that  they  do  not  thrive,  and  are 
getting  black  in  the  leaves,  suggests  that  they 
are  suffering  from  cold  and,  perhaps,  frost.  The 
Heliotrope  is  not  at  all  such  a hardy  plant  as 
the  Pelargonium,  and  is  easily  injured.  M; 
plants  are  doing  well  and  growing  with  great 
freedom  ; but  they  were  in  a hot-house  up  to 
the  end  of  April.  The  plants  in  question  would, 
no  doubt,  recover  in  a warmer  house,  or  the) 
will  do  so  when  warmer  weather  sets  in.  Helio- 
tropes like  a good  open  compost  of  loam  and 
a little  leaf-mould,  with  sand  and  decayed 
manure,  if  the  loam  is  poor.  They  are  partial 
to  a fair  supply  of  water. — J.  D.  E. 

594.— Climbers  for  a greenhouse.— 

Why  not  grow  Tomatoes  in  the  boxes  to  train 
up  under  the  glass  during  the  summer  ? They 
would  not  want  shading,  and  the  boxes  would 
hold  sufficient  soil  for  the  Tomatoes.  If  you 
would  prefer  flowering  plants  you  may  select 
the  Canary  Creeper,  Maurandya  Barclayana,  or 
Lophospermum  scandens,  all  of  which  are  good 
climbers  and  do  well  whether  grown  separately  or 
associated  together.  If  you  require  pernanent 


climbers  you  may  try  such  Roses  as  Mardchal 
Niel,  Climbing  Niphetos,  and  William  Allan 
Richardson  ; but  Roses  will  not  do  so  well  in 
boxes  as  when  planted  out  in  a border. — J.  C.  C. 

I should  »ay  that  a Tausonia  or  Passion-flower,  such 

as  P.  imperialis  or  P.  Impuratrice  Eu^uie,  would  thrive 
well  in  such  a place,  as  the  whole  of  this  class  revel  in  hot 
sunshine.  But  why  not  grow  a Vine? — B.  C.  It. 

582.— Ants  in  a stove  and  green  * 

house. — If  you  have  much  virgin  Cork  about 
the  stove  I am  afraid  there  is  not  much  hope 
of  your  getting  rid  of  the  ants,  as  the  Cork 
harbours  them  as  well  as  other  insects.  ) ou 
may,  however,  reduce  their  numbers  by  placing 
saucers  containing  oil  or  treacle  about  where 
they  are  numerous.  The  insects  will  go  to  the 
saucers  to  feed  on  what  they  contain,  and 
while  doing  so  invariably  get  fixed  in  the  stuff 
so  that  they  cannot  get  out.  Change  the  oil 
or  treacle  every  third  day,  and  you  should  thus 
be  able  to  destroy  hundreds  of  the  ants  in  a short 
time.  You  may  also  disturb  their  nests  and 
runs  as  much  as  you  can  with  advantage. — 

J.  c.  c. 

587.  — Raising  tuberous  rooted 
Begonias. — Yes,  with  a little  care  a batch  of 
seedlings  may  be  raised  in  an  unheated  frame, 
'though  a little  bottom-heat  would  be  a great  aid 
ingetting  the  seed  to  germinate  quickly  and  well. 
Sow  in  extra  well-drained  pots  or  pans  of  leaf- 
mould,  mixed  with  some  sand  and  a little  fine 
loam,  and  sifted  very  fine  on  the  surface.  Cover 
each  pot  or  pan  with  a sheet  of  glass,  shading 
with  paper  until  the  seed  germinates,  and  after- 
wards also  when  the  sun  shines  brightly,  (live 
air  only  when  the  temperature  in  the  frame  rises 
to  about  80  degs.,  and  throw  a mat  or  two  over 
the  glass  every  night.  The  soil  must  be  kept 
constantly  moist  throughout.  The  early  part  of 
fune  is  the  best  time  to  sow.  Prick  off  the  seed- 
lings singly  into  boxes,  prepared  as  above,  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  handled,  and  when  large  enough 
pot  them  off  singly,  or  plant  out  on  a sheltered 
border,  or,  better  still,  in  a bed  of  rich  light  soil 
made  up  on  purpose  in  the  frame  itself.  I have 
had  bulbs  nearly  1 inch  across  by  the  winter 
from  seed  sown  in  a cold  house  in  June. — 
B.  C.  R. 

563.— Single  Zonal  Pelargoniums.— A 

few  of  the  finest  single  Zonals  now  in  cultiva- 
tion are  : Lord  Brassey  (purple-crimson),  Mrs. 
Wildsmith  (rose-pink),  Parker’s  Favourite 
(light-scarlet),  Miller's  Favourite  (bright-scarlet), 
Rev.  F.  H.  Brett  (vermilion),  Duke  of  Fife 
(orange-scarlet),  Cannell’s  Favourite  (rosy- 
magenta),  Beauty  of  Kent  (salmon),  Lord  Rose- 
bery (crimson),  and  8hirley  Hibberd  (rich  scar- 
let). We  still  want  a good  large-flowered  pure- 
white,  of  good  form,  and  free  ; the  Swanley, 
single  white,  and  Amy  Amphlett  are  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  so  far — B.  C.  R. 

580.— Gesnera  zebrina.— The  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  has  been  too  cold  for  this  plant. 
An  average  heat  of  50  degs.  would,  of  course, 
mean  a much  lower  temperature  sometimes  ; but 
a plant  showing  flower  should  be  in  a minimum 
temperature  of  at  least  55  degs.  at  night,  rising 
5 degs.  or  10  degs.  by  day.  The  plant  is  a native 
of  Brazil,  as  indeed  most  species  of  this  genus  are, 
and  requires  hot  house  temperature  all  the  year 
round.  In  summer  plants  in  flower  may  be 
placed  in  the  greenhouse  where  the  blooms  will 
last  much  longer,  and  the  plants,  having  made 
their  growth,  will  not  be  injured  at  that  season  ; 
but  they  would  Hot  grow  and  flower  satisfactorily 
in  a greenhouse  even  in  summer. — J.  D.  E. 

Gesneras  require  more  heat.  I have  kept  them 

some  time  in  a warm  greenhouse  or  conservatory  after  the 
flowers  are  open  ; but  to  grow  them  till  the  flowers  are 
(developed  they  require  a stove  with  a temperature  of  not 
jess  than  60  degs.— E.  H. 

591.— Treatment  of  Arum  Lilies  — 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  planting  them 
out  when  the  flowering  period  is  over.  They 
are  plants  that  like  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
water  ; I therefore  plant  them  out  in  a trench 
prepared  with  plenty  ef  manure  as  for  Celery  ; 
and  they  are  well  supplied  with  water  when  the 
Celery  is  attended  to.  They  should  be  turned 
out  of  the  flower-pots,  and  be  repotted  again 
before  frosts  come  in  the  autumn.  Our  plants 
one  season  were  caught  by  frost  before  wre  lifted 
them,  and  were  much  injured  thereby.  If  no 
convenience  exists  for  planting  them  out,  they 
can  be  grown  very  well  in  pots.  Repot  them 
after  flowering  in  good  rich  compost ; place  out- 
of-doors  about  the  end  of  May,  and  water  them 
f eely.— J.  P.  E. 
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CHOICE  CAPE  HEATHS  IN  FLOWER. 
Among  the  many  beautiful  plants  now  coming 
cn  or  in  flower  the  greenhouse  Heaths,  repre- 
sented by  such  kinds  as  Erica  ventricosa 
coccinea  minor,  E.  Cavendishi,  E.  melanthera, 
E.  persoluta  alba,  and  E.  Spenceriana,  are 
in  the  front  rank.  Of  these,  the  first  flowers 
earlier  in  the  season  than  the  rest  of  the 
ventricosa  section,  while  the  blooms  are 
also  less  inflated  than  most  of  them.  The 
name  coccinea  as  applied  to  this  Heath 
seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a misnomer,  for  the 
tube  is  really  light-pink,  almost  white,  and  the 
reflexed  lobes  of  much  the  same  tint.  The 
brightest  colouring  is  just  at  the  mouth  of  the 
flower,  and  in  the  case  of  a specimen  laden  with 
bloom,  these  reddish  spots  stand  out  very  con- 
spicuously from  the  rest  of  the  flower.  The  short, 
freely-branched  habit,  great  profusion  of  bloom, 
and  richly-tinted  foliage  combine  to  render 
this  Heath  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the 
greenhouse  varieties.  Unlike  several  of  the 
hard-wooded  Heaths,  those  of  the  ventricosa 
section  have  clean  smooth  blossoms  without 
any  traces  of  the  glutinous  character  to  be 
found  in  may  of  them.  Erica  Cavendishi  is 
readily  distinguished  from  the  other  members 
of  the  genus  by  reason  of  the  bright  golden- 
yellow  colour  of  its  wax-like  blossoms.  This 
Heath  is  of  a good,  sturdy,  free-growing  habit, 
with  dense  dark-green  foliage,  so  that  a 
specimen  of  it  is  bright  and  cheerful  at  all 
seasons.  It  is  certainly  a most  beautiful  Heath, 
and  one  that  has  been  grown  to  a limited  extent 
as  a market  plant  for  some  years.  Erica  melan- 
thera differs  widely  in  the  size  of  its  blossoms 
from  any  of  the  preceding.  It  is  a free-growing, 
but  twiggy-habited  species,  that  will  in  a green- 
house often  flower  soon  after  Christmas,  though 
at  that  time,  from  the  absence  of  sunshine,  the 
blooms  are  much  paler  in  colour  than  they  are 
three  months  later.  When  profusely  laden  with 
its  tiny  pink  blossoms  it  is  certainly  very  pretty, 
while  the  flowers  possess  a peculiar,  but  to  many, 
pleasing  fragrance.  A distinct  feature  is  fur- 
nished by  the  anthers,  which  are  black,  and 
therefore  stand  out  conspicuous  from  the  rest  of 
the  flower.  The  cultural  requirements  of  this 
Heath  are  simpler  than  for  other  members  of 
the  genus.  Erica  persoluta  alba  is  of  a some- 
what upright  habit  of  growth,  and  produces  its 
pretty  little  pure-white  bells  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  The  typical  species,  with  pink 
blossoms,  is  not  grown  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  as  this  white-flowered  variety.  Erica 
Spenceriana  is  of  a freely-branched  habit  with 
ample  bright-green  foliage,  while  the  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  a rather  short  sturdy  spike, 
are  each  about  1 inch  long,  deep-pink  in  colour 
at  the  base  of  the  tube,  gradually  becoming  paler 
till  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  white  It  is  a very  good  Heath  for  general 
decoration,  being  very  free-flowering,  the  blos- 
soms large  and  showy,  while  it  is  not  a difficult 
variety  to  cultivate  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

P. 


521.  — Rhododendron  Nuttalli  not 
flowering. — This  is  one  of  the  most  noble 
species  of  the  Indian  Rhododendrons.  It  grows 
to  a height  of  30  feet  in  its  native  country, 
Bhotan,  and  grows  in  swampy  grounds.  Some- 
times it  is  epiphytal  upon  trees  at  some 
4,000  feet  to  5,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
plant  requires  to  attain  a considerable  height 
before  it  flowers.  That  in  the  Rhododendron- 
house  at  Kew  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1859, 
when  the  plant  was  9 feet  in  height.  The 
flowers  are  6 inches  in  diameter,  forming  a 
cluster  15  inches  across.  The  plant  will  flower 
in  time,  but  it  must  be  allowed  ample  space  for 
development,  and  a light,  airy  position  when 
making  and  developing  the  young  growths.  The 
buds  supposed  to  be  flower-buds  were  doubtless 
leaf-buds  merely. — J.  D.  E. 

The  intermediate  house  is  too  warm,  especially  in 

summer  The  plant  pets  no  time  to  ripen  its  wood,  and, 
consequently,  the  buds  form  leaves  onlv.  Place  the  plant  in 
the  open  air  after  June  to  ripen  the  wood,  and.  if  healthv, 
it  will  perfect  blossom-buds,  which  will  expand  the  season 
following.— E.  H. 

478  —Shading  for  a greenhouse. — I 

have  found  the  following  answer  well : Mix  apiece 
of  whitening  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg  in  a penny- 
worth of  milk,  and  colour  with  green  paint  in 
powder.  Apply  with  a whitewash  brush,  com- 
mencing at  the  top,  and  draw  it  down  evenly. 
Colour  much  darker  than  required,  as  it  dries 


paler.  This  will  cost  about  3d.,  and  will  be 
sufficient  for  a large  house.  If  a wet  season,  it 
will  probably  require  applving  a second  time.— 

J.  W.  W. 


GREENHOUSE  HARD-WOODED  PLANTS. 
Many  of  these  will  now  be  rapidly  advancing  to 
the  blooming  stage.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
to  pay  closer  attention  to  the  watering  ; this  is 
really  essential  at  all  times,  but  just  now  the 
plants  will  be  found  in  very  many  instances  to 
take  more  water,  becoming  dry  almost  before 
one  is  aware  of  the  fact  as  compared  with  a few 


weeks  back.  If  a plant  suffers  whilst  develop- 
ing a full  crop  of  flowers  it  is  severely  taxed, 
while  the  blooms  are  also  weakened.  A plant 
with  healthy  root  action  may  not  require  water 
in  the  morning,  but  would  stand  in  need  of  it 
before  nightfall,  particularly  if  the  weather  was 
fine  and  the  atmosphere  a drying  one.  In 
watering  see  also  that  the  ball  is  thoroughly 
wetted.  Sometimes  large  plants  get  dry  at  the 
centre  and  around  the  collar,  especially  if  the 
last  potting  was  not  done  in  so  careful  a manner 
as  previous  ones.  The  best  way  to  treat  such 
cases  is  to  stand  the  pots  in  a tub  of  water  so 
that  the  entire  ball  becomes  again  thoroughly 
moistened.  In  the  case  of  nearly  all  Cape  and 
New  Holland  plants  of  hard-wooded  growth  it 
does  not  do  to  be  led  away  with  the  idea  that 
assistance  can  be  rendered  by  applications  of 
either  manure-water  or  an  artificial  stimulant. 
It  is  far  better  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  and  use 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  benefit,  if  any, 
is  only  temporary,  leaving  the  plants  in  a worse 
condition  afterwards.  I remember  some  years 
agoavery  fine  collection  of  Indian  Azaleas  coming 
to  grief  in  this  way.  They  were  fed  for  a season 
or  two  with  a highly-concentrated  manure,  but 
after  that  most  of  them  died.  The  safest  and, 
1 think,  the  best  stimulant  when  any  is  used  is 
a weak  solution  of  soot-water,  obtained  by 
putting  a little  pure  soot  into  a bag  and  then 
sinking  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The 
water,  if  tasted  afterwards,  should  have  a 
slightly  perceptible  bitter  taste,  but  nothing  in 
excess  of  that.  A considerable  assistance  may 
be  rendered  to  Indian  Azaleas  coming  into 
bloom  by  occasional  syringings,  as  in  the  case  of 
plants  which  are  forced.  Pimeleas  would  also 
receive  benefit  from  the  same  source,  whilst  in 
both  instances  insect  pests  would  be  kept  in 
check,  thrips  in  the  former  instance  and  red- 
spider  in  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Aphelexis  and  Phmnoconias  require  to  be  kept 
quite  dry  overhead.  Upon  no  account  should 
the  handsome  flowers  of  these  plants  be  allowed 
to  come  into  contact  with  water.  When  that 
is  the  case  the  centres  of  the  blooms  become 
mouldy  long  before  their  time,  losing  in  this 
manner  the  chief  part  of  their  beauty.  As  soon 
as  the  beautiful  blue  Leschenaultias  are  fully  in 
flower  some  shading,  not  too  heavy,  will  tend  to 


keep  the  flowers  for  a longer  time  in  good  condi 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Darwinias,  whicl 
are  best  represented  by  D.  tulipifera  (see  illus 
tration),  rarely  require  any  shading  at  all,  bu 
Dracophyllum  gracilewiil  keep  better  with  a ligh- 
shading  as  soon  as  the  trusses  are  fairly  opened 
The  Eriostemons  will  not  need  to  be  shaded 
otherwise  the  growth  which  quickly  follow: 
will  be  drawn  up.  The  finer  kinds  of  Cap< 
Heaths  require  all  the  sunlight  possible  to  in 
tensify  the  colours  of  their  flowers,  but  as  soor 
as  these  arrive  at  perfection  then  a light  shade 
will  keep  them  from  bleaching.  Later  kinds 
which  flower  late  in  the  summer  and  autumn, 
should  be  kept  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible. 


SHADING,  WATERING,  AND  VENTI- 
LATING. 

This  is  just  the  time  of  year  when  tender  vege  j 
tation  under  glass  suffers  from  any  sudden  out 
burst  of  solar  heat,  and  the  first  thing  that  a 
careful  cultivator  will  fly  to  is 

Shading;  so  as  to  temper  the  rays  to  what 
the  various  subjects  under  his  care  will  with- 
stand with  safety.  As  a rule,  I never  like 
shading  fruit-trees  of  any  kind,  for  with  plenty 
of  air,  Cines,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  or  any 
of  the  fruits  grown  under  glass,  will  enjoy  all 
the  solar  heat  wFe  ever  get  in  this  country.  Bui 
in  the  v'ay  of  pot-plants  there  are  so  many  at 
this  period  of  the  year  that  are  only  partially 
rooted,  and  need  care  lest  the  ardent  rays  ol 
the  sun  prove  too  exhausting  for  them,  and  foi 
these  moderate  shading  and  keeping  less  air  on 
is  far  more  likely  to  ensure  healthy  and  rapid] 
growth  than  full  exposure  to  the  glare  of  the 
sun  and  an  equally  full  exposure  to  the  externa' 
air.  At  this  early  date  there  is  not  only  e 
chilliness  about  the  external  atmosphere,  ever 
when  the  thermometer  stands  at  over  summer 
heat,  but  what  is  more  to  be  guarded  against  ii ; 
the  dryness  that  robs  anything  fully  exposed  t( 
it  so  rapidly  of  moisture,  that  frequent  watering 
is  absolutely  necessary7,  and  to  avoid  this  as  fa- 
as  possible  the  atmosphere  of  glass-houses  an< 
frames  should  be  kept  well  charged  with 
moisture  by  frequently  damping  the  footpaths 
and  walls  of  the  house  or  houses,  which  wifl 
keep  the  plants  from  flagging  and  showing 
symptoms  of  distress. 

Ventilation,  although  apparently’  a very 
simple  matter,  requires  a good  deal  of  care  at, 
this  period  of  the  year,  and  air  should  never  be 
admitted  with  the  view  of  only  lowering  tht 
temperature  of  a house  or  pit,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  heat  from  rising  above  a certain 
height ; therefore  ventilate  early,  and  shut  up  i 
early,  so  as  to  economise  sun-heat  as  much  as' 
possible.  Directly  the  sun  begins  to  decline! 
towards  the  w’est,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  sun- 
heat  enclosed  in  glass-houses  doing  any  harm, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a great  deal  of  good.  The 
most  difficult  period  of  the  year  for  ventilating 
glass-houses  properly  is  during  March,  April, 
and  May,  for,  as  a rule,  after  June  sets  in  the 
external  atmosphere  is  warm  and  genial,  and  the 
days  less  changeable.  At  this  time  of  year 
a great  deal  of  the  success  that  will  attend  our 
efforts  at  gardening  in  the  houses,  pits,  and 
frames,  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
shading,  watering,  and  ventilating  are  per- 
formed, as  the  plants  are  very7  susceptible  to 
injury  from  excessive  heat,  drought,  or  draughts 
of  cold  air.  James  Groom,  Gosport.  | 


SPRING-STRUCK  PELARGONIUMS. 
When  giving  an  order  for  bedding  plants,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  customer  to  stipulate  that 
the  “Geraniums'1 — i.e..  Zonal  Pelargoniums— 
shall  be  all  autumn-struck.  No  doubt,  these 
possess  a better  foundation,  or  “bottom,”  and. 
consequently,  are  more  likely  to  bloom  freely 
under,  perhaps,  somewhat  unfavourable  circum- 
stances than  cuttings  rooted  only  in  the  spring. 
Certainly7  for  large  beds  they  are  more  suitable : 
they  make  bigger  plants,  with  proper  treatment, 
before  the  time  for  putting  them  out  comes 
round,  and  therefore  a better  or  more  immediate 
show  than  the  others.  But  under  ordinary 
treatment,  especially  where  house-room  is 
limited,  and  particularly  for  small  beds,  window- 
boxes,  &c. , plants  from  cuttings  struck  in  the 
spring  are  equally  good,  if  not  actually  superior, 
and  they  certainly  make  much  prettier  plants. 
When  struck  in  good  time  in  store-pots  or  boxes 
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ln<l  perhaps  riot  potted  off  singly  until  March, 
uitumn-struck  cuttings  frequently  become  very 
‘ long  in  the  leg,”  ns  well  ns  bare  at  the  bottom, 
mil  are  then  useless  except-  for  large  beds  or 
‘centres"  of  others.  The  right  way  is  to  pot  them 
>fi'  early  in  January  if  possible,  and  give  them 
mother  shift  early  in  April,  when,  if  stopped 
nice  and  with  plenty  of  room,  they  make  fine 
’ ‘ big  ” stuff  in  full  bloom  by  bedding-out  time. 
Another  excellent  plan  is  to  strike  the  cuttings 
kingly  in  “thumbs,”  or  “small  sixties” 
i‘2i,  inches),  winter  them  in  these,  and  early  in 
the  spring  just  drop  them  into  31-inch  or  4-inch 
pots,  when  they  will  make  grand  plants,  as  well 
is  being  very  forward.  But  the  amateur  or 
small  grower  will  find  spring-struck  cuttings  of 
these  useful  plants  excellent  for  many  purposes. 
March  is  the  time  to  strike  them.  The  tops  of 
my  old  plants,  such  as  have  been  employed  for 
winter  flowering,  are  excellent,  and  all  the  best 
for  this  purpose,  such  as  West  Brighton  Gem, 
Vesuvius,  and  F.  V.  Raspail,  &c. , are  splendid 
hedders  also,  and  will  root  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom in  spring  with  very  little  artificial  heat. 
The  best  plan  is  to  insert  the  cuttings  singly  in 
|“  thumbs,”  or  five  or  six  may  be  placed  round 
the  edge  of  a SVinch  pot,  nice  free  sandy  loam 
being  used  in  either  case.  Place  them  where  a 
current  of  warm,  dry  air  from  a pipe  or  Hue  will 
keep  the  tops  dry  ; but  after  the  first  week  or 
two  do  not  let  them  go  short  of  water  at  the 
root,  and  when  struck  and  beginning  to  grow 
'again  pot  them  off  singly,  or  give  the  “ thumbs’ 
a shift  into  3-I-inch  pots  and  keep  them  close  foi 
•a  fortnight.  Scarcely  one  in  fifty  will  fail  tc 
make  a good  plant.  Any  surplus  should  be 
grown  on  for  flowering  the  following  winter. 
The  comparatively'  delicate  tricolor  and  varie- 
gated leaved  varieties  succeed  better  in  this 
way  than  any  other,  and  if  cuttings  of  the  large- 
flowering  kinds  can  be  got,  these,  struck  now  or 
shortly,  make  capital  plants  for  early  flowering — 
in  May  or  June — the  following  year. 

B.  C.  R. 


part  of  the  paint  had  curled  oil',  exposing  the 
bare  putty  and  forming  blisters  on  the  wood- 
work, necessitating  the  repainting  of  the  whole 
roof. — (1. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

WISTARIA  SINENSIS. 

The  Chinese  Wistaria,  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  our  hardy  climbers,  is  so  well  known,  that 


530.  — A greenhouse  for  profit. 

Tomatoes  appear  always  to  sell  well  during 
the  summer  months,  and  if  you  get  a good  crop 
will  doubtless  pay  their  expenses,  and  some- 
thing over.  You  can  scarcely'  grow  a bettei 
kind  than  Perfection,  especially  if  you  pinch 
out  the  first  bloom  on  each  truss,  which  nearly 
always  produces  a very'  large  and  usually  mis 
shapen  fruit.  In  the  way  of  pot  -plants,  such  things 
as  Musks,  Fuchsias,  Zonal,  French  andlvy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Lobelias,  Shrubby 
Calceolarias,  and  Primulas,  are  as  likely  to  meet 
with  a demand  as  any'  ; but,  without  experience, 
do  not  attempt  Cinerarias,  Herbaceous  Calceo 
larias,  or  Marguerites,  the  latter  being  very 
subject  to  attacks  of  the  fly,  or  rathei 
maggot.  You  might  also  try  a few  Begonias 
(tuberous).  Plant  the  Tomatoes  15  inches  apart 
along  the  front  of  house,  and  train  the  stems  up 
the  roof. — B.  C.  R. 

518.  — Amaryllis  not  flowering. 

“Enthusiasts”  generally  err  on  the  side  of 
treating  their  plants  too  kindly — they'  either 
give  them  too  much  water,  too  much  manure,  or 
the  flower-pots  they  use  are  too  large  ; in  the 
present  instance  the  ttower-pot  used  is  far  too 
large  ; one  8 inches  in  diameter  is  large  enough 
for  the  largest  bulb.  I grow  and  flower  hundreds 
of  bulbs  annually,  and  never  use  larger  ones  ; the 
usual  run  of  bulbs  db  best  in  6-inch  pots.  I had 
one  bulb  very  nearly  1 8 inches  in  circumference, 
which  I planted  in  an  8-inch  pot,  and  it  pro- 
duced seventeen  flowers  from  the  one  bulb  on 
three  spikes,  each  flower  being  about  8 inches  in 
diameter.  The  plant  in  question  must  now  be 
allowed  to  make  its  growth  as  it  is.  When 
growth  is  completed,  gradually  dry  the  bulb  oft 
and  repot  in  a much  smaller  one  next  year. 
When  the  leaves  begin  to  decay  place  the  plant 
near  the  glass  in  the  full  sun.— J.  D.  E. 

“ Shading  for  the  roof  of  a conserv- 
atory.”— In  Garden iNc,,  April  2nd,  page  56, 
“ B.  C.  R.”  recommends  the  use  of  flour  and 
water  for  the  above  purpose,  and  as  I think  the 
majority  of  people  would  most  likely  conclude 
that  ordinary  flour-paste  was  referred  to  I wish 
to  warn  them  against  using  this  material.  On 
reading  the  note  in  question,  I had  the  roof  of 
my  greenhouse  brushed  over  with  flour-paste, 
and  this  method  of  shading  has  proved  not  only 
ineffectual  but  very  costly,  for  on  the  day'  after 
j the  paste  was  applied  I found  that  the  greater 


Flowers  of  Wistaria  (Glycine)  sinensis, 


way  into  a neighbouring  tree  if  opportunity 
occurs,  and  in  this  way  some  charming  and 
picturesque  effects  may  be  produced.  Again, 
it  may  be  used  for  covering  an  arbour,  screen, 
or  anything  in  that  way,  a good  instance  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  at  ixew,  wdiere  there  is  a 
large  circular  arrangement  of  ironwork  com- 
pletely clothed  with  this  VV  istaria,  which  in 
spring  attracts  everyone.  True,  the  blooms 
are  in  an  exposed  position  sometimes  injured 
by  late  spring  frosts,  but  in  a 
general  way  this  seldom  hap- 
pens, and  when  it  does  take 
place  we  often  get  a scattered 
number  of  flowers  later  on, 
while  the  beautiful  pinnate 
foliage  renders  it  an  attractive 
climber  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. Though  we  seldom  sec 
any  other  but  the  Chinese 
Wistaria,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  member  of  the  genus 
available,  there  being,  among 
others,  apure-whit-e  counterpart 
of  it,  which,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience extends,  appears  to  be 
equally  free- flowering  with  the 
type,  so  that  a charming  effect 
might  be  produced  by  planting 
the  two  in  close  proximity. 
The  double-flowered  variety  has 
been  frequently  figured  and  the 
subject  of  many  notes,  but  it  is 
greatly  inferior  to  the  ordinary' 
form,  and  may  be  at  once 
passed  over.  Another  species 
is  W.  multijuga,  which  has 
been  described  as  producing 
racemes  of  blossom  over  2 feet 
in  length.  This  certainly  reads 
very  attractive,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a misrepresentation ; but, 
as  a set  off,  the  individual 
flowers  are  smaller  and  of  a 
paler  tint,  while  there  is  also 
a much  greater  space  between 
them  than  in  the  case  of  the 
common  kind,  to  which  in 
ornamental  features  it  is  much 
inferior.  The  oldest  of  tin. 
Wistarias  is  the  North  Ameri- 
can W.  frutescens,  which  wa 
introduced  during  the  early 
part  of  last  century,  but  at  th 
present  day  it  is  rarely  seen, 
though  very  desirable,  for  it 
does  not  attain  the  dimensions 
of  the  others  and  may  therefore 
be  grown  in  a more  limited 
space,  while  the  flow'ers  do  not 
expand  till  those  of  all  the  res 
are  past.  In  this  species  tin 
flowers  are  borne  in  shorter  an 
denser  racemes,  which  are  erect, 
or  partially  so.  This  may'  be 
trained  to  a wall  or  treated  in 
any  way  similar  to  the  othei 
kinds  ; while,  being  much  lesc 
vigorous  than  any'  of  them, 
it  forms  a very  ornamental 
specimen  if  planted  in  the  ope 
ground,  trained  round  a fei 
sticks,  and  then  allowed  to  grow 
at  will.  Another  featur  « 
■possessed  by  this  Wistaria  i. 
tin  t the  blossrms  are  pleasantly 
fragrant.  Wistarias,  as  a rule, 
do  not  transplant  readily, 
owing  to  their  stout,  deep,  de- 
scending roots  ; still,  from  this 
very  circumstance,  they  are 
enabled  to  resist  drought,  and 
will  consequently  succeed 
better  in  dry  sandy  soils  than 
many  other  classes  of  plants  ; 
but,  for  all  that,  they  much 
prefer  a good  deep  loam.  J. 


nothing  further  need  be  said  as  to  its  general 
appearance,  except  that  the  large  massive 
clusters  (see  illustration) 
soms  are  in  colour  very 
thing  else  in  bloom  at 
generally  treated  as  a 
it  will  soon  cover 
but  it  may  also  with 
ployed  in  other  ways  ; for  instance,  being  of 
such  vigorous  growth,  it  will  rapidly  make  its 


of  lilac-purple  blos- 
distinct  from  any- 
t-hat  time.  It  is 
wall  plant,  where 
considerable  space, 
advantage  be  em- 


562.— Shrubs  for  an  exposed  lawn 

For  a chalky  soil  I should  plant  the  following,  or 
some  of  them  : Lawson's  Cypress,  Common 

Yew,  and  others,  including  adpressa.  Evergreen 
Oak  grows  very  well  in  the  chalk,  but  gets  cut 
with  severe  frosts  sometimes.  Japanese  Privet, 
Holly-leaved  Barberry,  Box  in  variety,  Euony- 
mus  Green  - leaved  variety  (the  Gold  and 
Silver  varieties  are  often  cut  by'  frost,  other- 
wise they  grow  well  in  chalk  soil).  Among 
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flowering  tilings  : Thorns,  Laburnums,  Almonds, 
Deutzias,  Venetian  Sumach,  Weigelas,  Flower- 
ing Currant,  Syringas,  Guelder  Rose,  Kerrya 
japonica,  Pyrus  japonica,  and  Spirreas  of  sorts, 
will  do  well.  It  is  best  to  start  with  compara- 
tively young  plants. — E.  H. 

581.— Hollies  injured  by  frost.— I 
advise  you  to  be  careful  how  you  treat  your 
Hollies  in  their  present  condition ; they  are 
evidently  very  much  weakened  after  the  two 
cruel  winters  we  have  had,  and  will  require  care- 
ful treatment  to  get  them  vigorous  again.  A 
good  soaking  of  liquid-manure  given  once  a week 
from  now  to  the  end  of  the  summer  would  do 
them  more  good  than  anything.  If  the  liquid- 
manure  is  not  available  give  the  surface  over 
their  roots  a dressing  of  rotten-manure  4 inches 
thick,  and  repeat  the  application  again  in  the 
autumn.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  Hollies 
begin  shedding  their  leaves  at  this  time  of  year. 
— C.  C. 

The  leaves  of  Hollies  are  frequently  de- 
stroyed by  frosts,  while  the  wood  remains 
sound,  except,  perhaps,  the  points  of  the  young 
growths.  This  must  check  the  growth  of  the 
plants  to  a very  considerable  extent.  Nothing 
can  be  done  except  to  cut  off  any  dead  tips  of 
young  growths.  The  bushes  will  start  again 
from  the  sound  portions,  and  will  recover  what 
they  have  lost  by  the  end  of  the  season. — J.  D.  E. 

579.— Straggling  Rhododendrons  — 

The  Rhododendrons  may  be  cut  back  now, 
though  it  is  full  late  for  the  work.  As  the  plants 
appear  to  make  but  little  annual  growth,  either 
soil  or  situation  must  be  at  fault.  The  soil  may 
lie  good  and  yet  not  suitable  for  Rhododendrons. 
1’hese  beautiful  shrubs  will  not  grow  on  a lime- 
stone soil,  and  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  dry 
or  exposed  situations.  Work  in  some  peat  or 
leaf -mould  round  the  roots. — E.  H. 

— Although  the  plant  in  question  has  had 
plenty  of  good  soil  to  grow  in,  it  is  evidently 
not  of  the  right  sort,  or  it  would  make  a better 
growth.  If  the  soil  is  suitable,  you  must  then 
look  for  the  cause  of  failure  in  some  other 
direction,  as  there  may  be  some  deleterious 
influence  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  it. 
Without  seeing  the  plant,  I,  however,  incline 
to  1 he  opinion  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  soil, 
and  I should  direct  my  attention  towards  im- 
proving it.  In  the  lirst  place  I would  examine 
the  stirface  over  the  roots.  If  plenty  of  the 
latter  are  found  near  the  top  it  will  be  safe 
to  conclude  that  the  plant  is  suffering 
for  the  want  of  nourishment,  and  that  a good 
surface  dressing  of  the  same  kind  of  soil  is 
necessary  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  vigour. 
If  few  or  no  roots  are  found  within  4 inches  of 
the  surface  it  will  be  plain  that  the  soil  is  un- 
suitable. In  that  case  the  only  remedy  is  to 
take  up  the  plant  and  take  away  the  old  earth 
to  the  depth  of  2 feet,  and  put  a good  peaty 
soil  in  its  place.  Are  you  sure  the  plant  is  not 
suffering  for  the  want  of  root  moisture  ? This 
is  sometimes  the  case  with  these  plants  when 
they  occupy  positions  that  are  much  sheltered 
by  trees  or  high  buildings. — J.  C.  C. 

575.  — Moving  Gum  Cistus  and 
Veronica. — By  all  means.  The  winter  is 
scarcely  over  yet,  and  growth  only  just  begin- 
ning to  start,  but  get  it  done  at  once.  Give  the 
plants  a good  watering  (if  dry)  the  previous  day, 
lift  with  good  balls  of  earth,  plant  carefully, 
and  keep  the  roots  moist  subsequently,  especially 
should  dry  or  hot  weather  set  in.  A good  over- 
head shower  from  the  rosed  watering-pot  or 
garden-engine  on  the  evenings  of  all  fine  days 
will  also  greatly  aid  the  plants  in  making  a good 
start  again. — B.  C.  R. 

583.  — Earth  round  the  stems  of 
Beech-trees. — If  you  mould  up  the  stems  of 
the  trees  to  a height  of  4 feet  you  will  certainly 
kill  them  in  time.  They  will  not  show  the  effects 
of  it  for  a year  or  two,  but  after  that  the  leaves 
will  begin  to  get  smaller  and  the  growth  weaker. 
The  next  indication  of  their  approaching  end 
will  be  that  the  leaves  will  fall  earlier  in  the 
autumn.  In  the  following  year  they  will  make 
one  more  effort  to  grow  by  slowly  bursting  into 
leaf,  but  before  the  foliage  has  developed  to 
half  its  normal  size  all  efforts  of  the  roots  to 
sustain  life  will  suddenly  collapse. — J.  C.  C. 

The  trees  will  die  it  the  earth  is  not  removed  from 

the  stems.  Tlu-  trunks  of  trees  must  have  air  circulating 
around  them.  Take  the  soil  away,  and  bnild  up  brick- 
work IS  inches  from  the  trunks  to  support  the  soil— F.  H. 


525.— Propagating  Daphne  Mezereum.— It  is 

too  late  now  to  strike  cuttings ; better  wait  till  the  young 
wood  is  getting  firm.  Layers  root  readily,  and  seeds  will 
grow  and  make  plants  in  time.— E.  H. 

667.— Pruning  Laurustinus  and  Euonymus. 
— These  always  require  more  or  less  pruning  after  a hard 
winter.  The  best  time  to  prune  is  just  as  the  sap  is  rising, 
as  then  one  can  see  where  to  cut  back  to.  They  always 
break  well  when  the  plants  are  healthy. — E.  H. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS 

CHOICE  ANNUALS. 
Fennel-flowers  (Nicellas). 

These  belong  to  a curious  group  of  annual 
plants  allied  to  Clematis  and  Ranunculus,  with 


Love-in-a-mist  (Nigella  damascena) 


a decided  leaning  towards  the  genus  of  Poppies. 
Perhaps  the  best-known  species  is  the  one  here 
figured — Nigella  damascena,  the  so-called  Love- 
in-a-mist  of  our  great-grandmothers’  gardens. 
All  the  species  are  found  wild  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean basin,  and  trend  out  eastwards  into  Asia. 
One  species,  N.  sativa,  which  is  cultivated  for 
its  aromatic  seeds,  is  by  some  authorities 
thought  to  be  the  “fitches”  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  The  only  two 
species  really  worthy  of  culture  in  gardens  for 
decoration  are  N.  damascena  and  N.  hispanica, 
and  these  if  well  grown  are  distinct  additions  to 
the  best  of  gardens.  But  it  is  a singular  fact 
that  annuals  are,  as  a rule,  despised,  and  rarely 
so  well  cultivated  as  their  beauty  and  free- 
flowering  characteristics  would  lead  one  to  hope 
would  be  the  case.  Many — indeed,  most  of 
them — are  well  worth  growing,  specially  as 
flower-garden  ornaments,  and  not  merely  to 
stick  into  the  herbaceous  borders  to  fill  gaps,  a 
case  so  often  recommended  for  them.  Speaking 
generally,  annuals  do  not  transplant  well,  and 
many  of  the  best  of  them  should  be  sown  in 
autumn,  and  allowed  to  flower  where  sown.  As 
a rule,  deep  light  soil  is  best,  but  Nigellas  will 
grow  anywhere  if  sown  thinly,  so  that  each 
seedling  has  space  to  develop  itself  to  the  best 
advantage.  Seedling  Nigellas  when  thinned  out 
to  15  inches  or  more  apart  are  very  different 
objects  to  those  seen  in  “choke-muddle” 
patches  thickly  sown  in  dots  along  the  herba- 
ceous borders."  My  own  plan  with  annuals  is  to 
sow  in  autumn  and  again  in  spring.  In  this 
way  one  has  two  strings  to  one’s  bow,  and  the 
chances  of  a failure  are  reduced  to  a minimum. 

B. 


560.—  Herniaria  glabra.— This  plant  is 
not  propagated  by  cuttings,  but  by  the  runners  ; 
the  stems  are  quRe  prostrate,  and  the  plants 
spread  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
formiugadense  carpet,  and  roots  are  formed  freely 
wherever  the  tufts  are.  It  is  a native  English 
plant  and  is  found  growing  on  sandy  soil.  It 


would  survive  the  winter  in  Ireland,  and  tufts 
of  it  might  be  planted  at  any  time.  There  is 
a very  pretty  form  with  variegated  leaves,  but  I 
thi3  is  rather  tender,  and  i3  usually  grown  as  a 
pot  or  basket  plant  in  a glasshouse.  It  has  I 
small,  inconspicuous  green  flowers,  which  are  I 
produced  in  dense  clusters. — J.  D.  E. 

This  is  a British  plaDt,  and  is  hardy  enough  in  most  I 

places  in  well  drained  soils.  Rooted  cuttings  may  be 
planted  any  time  now  to  form  edgings,  &c. — E.  H. 

5.59. — Salting  land. — The  quantity  of  salt 
which  may  be  profitably  used  on  land  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  object  in 
view.  I have  never  found  it  advisable  to  use 
large  dressings  of  salt  on  heavy  clay  land,  but 
on  porous  soils  I have  often  dressed  small  plots 
of  land  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre.  Of 
course,  farmers  never  use  anything  like  this 
quantity.  About  6 cwt.  per  acre  would  prob- 
ably  be  something  near  the  amount  used  in 
agriculture,  and  from  6 cwt.  or  8 cwt.  up  to  a 
ton  per  acre  might  be  beneficially  used  upon 
light  porous  land  for  gardening  purposes. — 

E.  H. 

601.— Plants  for  a border  shaded  by 
Beech-trees.— The  border  is  too  much  shaded 
and  the  soil  too  dry  and  full  of  the  roots  of  the 
Beech-trees  to  grow  flowering  plants  of  a per- 
manent character  in  it.  As  a flowering  plant  1 
St.  John’s  Wort  is  the  most  likely  to  succeed, 
but  to  get  it  to  start  into  growth  you  would 
require  to  place  a layer  of  fresh  earth  on  the  1 
surface.  If  you  adopt  this  suggestion  you  hud 
better  do  the  planting  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
have  fallen  from  the  trees  in  the  autumn,  and 
the  better  rooted  the  plants  are  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  get  quickly  established. — J.  C.  C. 


HYBRID  PENTSTEMONS. 

Those  who  know  and  value  these  useful  bedding 
plants  will  have  taken  the  precaution  to  secure 
a batch  of  autumn  cuttings,  and  such  as  these  \ 
wintered  in  a frame  will  be  much  better  for 
present  planting  than  soft  cuttings  which  have 
recently  been  rooted  in  strong  heat.  I take  it 
that  these  Pentstemons  are  not  generally  known 
— or,  if  known,  not  generally  appreciated  in 
southern  gardens,  if  we  may  so  judge  by  their 
limited  appearance  in  some  of  the  leading  gar- 
dens in  the  south,  while  among  the  northern 
gardeners  and  florists  they  are  grown  on  a very 
extensive  scale,  and  it  is  quite  a common  occui- 
rence  to  find  from  fifty  to  a hundred  varieties  ; 
enumerated  and  described  in  their  lists,  many  i 
being  very  attractive  indeed.  To  anyone  re-  , 
quiring  a rich  and  telling  display  during  late  j 
summer  and  early  autumn,  I know  of  no 
plants  so  useful.  Not  only  are  the  flowers 
forthcoming  in  quantity,  but  the  spikes  also, 
as  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  a three-year- 
old  plant  of  that  fine  variety  Horace  Yernet 
last  year  was  fully  4 feet  across,  and  carried 
some  five  or  six  dozen  of  its  handsome  spike?. 

It  is  an  excellent  variety,  possessing  exceptional 
merit  and  a fine,  vigorous  constitution,  but,  un- 
fortunately, not  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  the 
past  winter  with  impunity.  Anyone  with  a 
fairly  deep  and  rich  soil  may  grow  these  Pent- 
stemons to  perfection,  and  to  all  who  can  pos- 
sibly make  it  convenient  I would  urge  the  de- 
sirability of  allowing  them  to  remain  permanent 
in  the  beds  ; the  wealth  of  bloom,  together  with 
the  marked  increase  in  length  of  flowering-spikes 
individually,  with  a natural  increase  in  flowers 
as  a result^  is  quite  remarkable,  though  while 
leaving  the  old  plants  in  the  beds  there  is  the 
more  reason  for  securing  autumn  cuttings,  and 
so  be  ready  for  any  emergency.  Plants  thus 
left  may  early  in  the  year  be  subjected  to  a 
process  of 

Pkening  after  the  manner  of  Roses,  excepting 
that  the  former  may  be  cut  down  almost  close 
to  the  ground,  as  the  large  shoots  from  the 
base  will  produce  much  the  finest  spikes  of 
flowers.  With  regard  to  position,  they  appear 
quite  as  content  in  open  sunny  spots  as  in  par- 
tially shaded  ones,  nor  do  they  object  to  a fairly 
stiff  or  heavy  soil,  and  in  some  midland  coun- 
ties I have  seen  them  in  exceptional  health  and 
vigour  in  almost  clay  soil.  A good  stock  of 
young  plants  may  quickly  be  obtained,  for 
cuttings  of  these  things  root  even  more  readily 
than  Phloxes  ; indeed,  with  very  ordinary  skill 
and  a slight  bottom  heat  in  the  spring-time 
the  young  shoots  will  emit  roots  in  about  four- 
teen* days,  during  which  they  need  plenty  of 
moisture  and  shade  from  the  sun.  When 
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rooted,  at  once  remove  to  cooler  quarters,  or 
they  will  quickly  become  lanky  and  weak,  and 
a few  days  later  take  out  the  point  or  top  of  the 
plant  to  induce  a dwarf  bushy  habit.  If  re- 
quired to  make  a display  this  season,  the  plants 
should  be  potted  singly  into  3-inch  pots  and 
placed  in  a close  frame  with  mild  heat  for  a 
fortnight ; then  gradually  harden  off  and  prepare 
for  bedding  them  out  in  May.  The  following 
are  all 

Ooon  kinds  and  distinct  and  showy,  though 
it  should  be  remembered  that  varieties  of  these 
are  very  numerous,  in  common  with  florists’ 
flowers  generally ; therefore,  a good  selection 
will  most  likely  prove  of  greater  worth  to  the 
general  reader  : Lord  Beaconsfield  (light  rosy- 
lilac,  white  throat),  Robert  Dodds  (crimson, 
pure-white  throat),  Percy  Wynne  (dark  crim- 
son, pure-white  throat,  with  rose  veins),  Mrs. 
Sharp  (light  rosy-lilac  and  white  throat),  Mrs. 
Kinghorn  (dark-rose,  white  pencilled  throat), 
Helen  Wood  (crimson,  fine),  Mrs.  Nixon  (mauve, 
pure-white  throat),  William  Kilgour  (bright- 
rose,  pure-white  throat),  the  hardy  French 
White  (shaded-rose),  Decision  (crimson-magenta), 
Eccentric  (crimson,  mottled  with  brown),  Mrs. 
Greenlees  (white,  sufl'used-pink),  Mrs.  McIntosh 
(white  throat  with  crimson  markings).  These 
would  make  up  a good  assortment  for  any 
garden,  though  many  nurserymen  who  grow 
these  plants  may  be  able  to  supply  others 
equally  good  and  distinct.  The  present  time  is 
an  excellent  one  for  procuring  the  plants,  and  I 
venture  the  remark  that  those  who  take  them  iu 
hand  and  do  them  justice  will  not  readily  set 
them  aside,  for  the  colours  which  they  embrace, 
apart  from  their  general  aspect, 
are  not  over  abundant  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  and  in  those 
gardens  where  informal  bedding 
is  carried  on  these  forms  of 
Pentstemon  gentianoides  should 
always  figure  conspicuously. 

_ E. 

POPPY  ANEMONES. 

Whole  masses  of  these  Ane- 
mones may  be  had  in  bloom 
early  with  very  little  trouble, 
and  when  so  grown  together 
they  make  a magnificent  show. 

For  cutting  from,  too,  nothing 
can  be  more  valuable,  and  so 
abundant  are  the  flowers  that 
one  may  run  to  a bed  or  border 
and  gather  numbers  without 
their  being  missed.  One  pecu- 
liarity with  Anemone  blooms 
is  that  when  cut  and  put  into 
vases  in  rooms  they  do  not 
close,  but  remain  expanded  ; 
whereas  on  the  plants  their 
petals  close  when  the  sun 
leaves  them  or  the  day  wanes, 
and  open  again  early  in  the 
morning,  when  their  beauty 
and  bright  colours  always 
arrest  attention  and  command 
admiration.  The  best  way  of 
treating  the  Poppy  Anemones 
is  as  annuals  or  biennials,  by  sowing  and 
raising  fresh  batches  yearly,  as  their  flowers 
may  be  had  in  winter  if  the  weather  be 
mild.  There  are  always  a vigour  and  freedom 
of  blooming  about  seedlings  that  plants 
from  tubers  do  not  possess  or  retain  long, 
whether  left  in  the  ground  or  lifted  and 
replanted  again.  A good  way  of  raising  and 
managing  them  is  to  sow  in  boxes  and  grow  on 
after  the  plants  are  up  in  gentle  heat  or 
frames,  but  this  only  early  in  the  season,  so  as 
to  get  them  strong,  as  it  is  better  after  this 
period  to  sow  in  the  open  where  they  are  to  re- 
main and  flower,  as  now  that  the  weather  is 
warm  seed  germinates  quickly,  and  the  plants 
are  soon  up  and  large  enough  for  thinning.  The 
most  suitable  situation  for  Anemones  is  a 
border  facing  south  or  other  similarly  favoured 
sunny  spot,  and  the  soil  they  like  best  is  that 
which  is  light,  rich,  and  sandy,  and  if  not 
naturally  in  this  condition  it  should  be  made  so, 
or  as  near  to  it  as  it  can  be,  by  adding  the 
necessary  ingredients  before  sowing  the  seed. 
The  proper  distance  to  put  this  in  is  about 
1 foot  apart  in  drills  drawn  for  the  purpose, 
along  which  the  seed  may  be  scattered  very 
thinly  or  put  in  in  patches  at  8 inches  or  so 
from  each  other,  the  latter  being  the  better 


way,  as  the  seed  is  difficult  to  separate.  All 
the  attention  the  plants  need  during  the 
summer  is  the  keeping  them  free  from  weeds 
by  hoeing  between,  and  a good  soaking  now 
and  then  with  water  or  liquid-manure  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  so  as  to  keep  them  freely  grow- 
ing and  get  them  strong  by  the  autumn. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

NOTES  ON  ONION  CULTURE. 

No  vegetable  is  better  known  or  more  generally 
cultivated  than  the  Onion.  It  is  grown  in 
almost  all  kinds  of  soils  and  climates,  from  the 
tropics  to  the  coldest  fringe  of  the  temperate 
zone.  The  roots  and  leaves  are  annual,  and 
die  in  the  course  of  one  summer  after  ripening  a 
bulb,  which,  however,  is  biennial,  and  after  a 
few  months’  rest  sends  out  new  roots  and  pro- 
duces fresh  leaves,  afterwards  throwing  up  a 
flower-spike.  There  are  a great  number  of 
varieties  of  the  Onion  in  cultivation  which  are 
added  to  annually. 

Varieties.  — The  most  reliable  sorts  for 
spring  sowing  are  Reading  Improved  and 
Rousham  Park,  and  for  long- keeping  qualities, 
James'  Keeping,  Danver’s  Yellow,  and  Brown 
Spanish  or  Deptford  (here  figured).  For  sowing 
towards  the  end  of  July  and  again  in  August 


deeply  dug  after  the  Celery  has  been  cleared  ofl 
in  February,  afterwards  treating  it  as  indicated. 
As  early  in  February  as  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
dry  the  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  and  evenly 
iu  drills  about  1 inch  deep  and  1 foot  asunder. 

Sowing  for  ihcklers. — In  order  to  obtain 
small,  firm  bulbs  for  pickling,  seed  of  the  Silver 
Skin  should  be  soWn  about  the  same  time  as  the 
main  crop  in  a somewhat  poor,  dry,  and  shallow 
soil,  in  which  they  are  not  likely  to  make  luxu- 
riant growth.  With  this  object  in  view  the  seed 
should  lie  sown  rather  thickly  broadcast. 

Sowing  for  late  spring  and  early  summer 
use. — About  the  25th  of  July  and  again  about 
the  middle  of  August  are  good  times  to  sow 
Onions  for  use  at  the  above  dates.  In  cold  dis- 
tricts the  first  sowing  should  be  made  a few 
days  earlier,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
possible  results  a dry  and  somewhat  light  soil 
should  be  chosen.  The  yireparation  of  the 
ground  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  and  the 
cultural  details  are  the  same  as  those  recom- 
mended for  spring  Onions.  The  varieties  The 
Queen  and  Early  White  Naples  should  be  used 
in  the  first  sowing,  and  for  the  second  and  last 
sowing  Early  White  Naples,  Giant  Rocca, 
Golden  Globe,  and  Ailsa  Craig,  or  other  ap- 
proved varieties  should  be  employed.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  somewhat  thickly, 
afterwards  thinning  out  the  young  plants  re 


should  be  included  The  Queen,  a very  early  quired  for  salading  during  the  autumn  months, 
variety  with  small,  round,  and  very  white  bulbs  ; j leaving  them  sufficiently  thick  in  the  rows  to 
Early  White  Naples,  of  quick  growth,  mild 
flavour,  large,  and  handsome  ; Giant  Rocca,  a 
splendid,  large,  hardy  variety,  of  fine  globular 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations:  Onion  “Brown  Spanish.”  Engraved  for  Gardening 
Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 


shape,  and  a good  keeper.  Silver  Skin  is  a 
small  white  Onion,  and  is  cultivated  for  pick- 
ling. The  Potato  or  Underground  Onion  forms 
a number  of  bulbs  on  the  parent  root  under- 
ground, and  by  means  of  these  it  is  propagated, 
ensuring  a good  supply  even  during  a very  hot 
and  dry  season. 

Soil. — Although  fairly  good  crops  of  Onions 
may  be  obtained  from  any  kind  of  soil  ranging 
from  peat  to  substantial  loam,  the  best  results 
are  to  be  had,  in  connection  with  good  culture, 
from  seed  sown  in  a good  rich  loam,  inclining 
to  be  light  rather  than  heavy  in  texture,  and  in 
an  open  and  somewhat  dry  situation.  If  the 
soil  is  of  a strong,  adhesive  nature  it  should  be 
rendered  more  porous  by  the  addition  of  leaf- 
mould,  chalk,  burnt  earth,  coal  or  wood-ashes 
in  autumn  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  cleared  of 
the  summer  crops,  and  should  then  be  ridged 
up  for  the  winter.  Previous  to  ridging  up  the 
ground  should  have  a good  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  stable  or  farmyard  manure.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  of  fine  dry  weather  to  level 
down  the  ridges  and  dig  over  the  whole.  Then 
tread  and  level  the  soil,  laying  on  a good  surface 
dressing  of  soot  before  putting  in  the  seed. 
Where  Onions  follow  Celery,  which  is  generally 
the  case,  the  ground  need  only  be  levelled  and  I 


make  allowance  for  mishaps  during  the  winter. 
Early  in  spring  the  rows  of  plants  should  be 
again  thinned  out  to  (5  inches  apart,  and  if  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  crop,  the 
thinnings  may  be  transplanted 
to  ground  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  recommended  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed, 
giving,  if  fine  bulbs  are  desired, 
a space  of  15  inches  between 
the  rows,  and  from  9 inches  to 
12  inches  between  the  plants 
in  the  rows,  setting  them  the 
same  depth  in  the  ground  as 
before,  and  making  the  soil 
firm  about  the  roots  with  the 
dibber  in  transplanting.  These 
sowings  and  transplanted 
plants  will  produce  bulbs  ful- 
filling up  the  blank  that  would 
otherwise  occur  in  May  and 
June  as  the  Onions  of  the  pre- 
vious year  are  used,  and  those 
of  the  current  year’s  sowing 
have  not  attained  a size  suit- 
able for  cooking. 

Potato  or  Underground 
Onion. — This  should  be  planted 
early  in  spring  in  deep,  rich 
soil  in  rows  1 foot  apart  and  6 
inches  asunder  in  the  rows, 
burying  the  bulbs  just  under 
the  surface.  If  larger  bulbs  of 
this  and  the  ordinary  Onion 
are  desired,  they  should  be 
allowed  a space  of  15  inches 
between  the  rows,  and  12 
inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows.  The 
crop  should  be  taken  up  and  dried  when  the 
tops  die  down  and  be  stored  away  in  the  dry. 

After-treatment  of  main  sowing. —This 
consists  in  thinning  out  the  yoimg  plants  in  due 
time  (when  a couple  of  inches  high)  to  from 
3 inches  to  6 inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the 
rows,  according  as  the  soil  is  poor  or  rich  and 
the  usual  size  to  which  the  respective  varieties 
attain,  filling  up  at  the  same  time  any  blacks 
that  may  occur  with  some  of  the  thinnings,  let- 
ting the  young  plants  as'deep  into  the  ground 
as  they  were  before.  The  thinning  and  weeding 
may  be  proceeded  with  together,  choosing 
showery  weather  for  the  operation,  as  then  the 
plants  not  only  draw  and  transplant  better,  but 
they  experience  very  little  check.  They  must 
be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  the  soil  stirred  be- 
tween the  rows  occasionally  with  a Dutch  hoe 
during  the  growing  season  completes  the  neces- 
sary cultural  details  till  the  bending  down 
of  the  tops  of  the  plants  early  the  following 
August. 

Harvesting  the  crop. — As  early  in  August 
as  the  leaves  have  turned  yellow,  the  bulbs 
should  be  pulled  and  spread  out  in  widths  of 
about  4 feet  with  their  roots  facing  the  sun. 
Turn  them  over  every  other  day  until  the  tops 
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and  the  bulbs  are  l>oth  thoroughly  dry.  The 
withered  tops  may  then  be  cut  back  to  within 
a few  inches  of  the  bulbs,  which  should  then  be 
stored  away  in  a loft  from  which  frost  and 
damp  can  be  excluded.  They  should  be  spread 
out  thinly  on  the  floor  of  the  loft,  or  strung 
together  by  the  withered  tops  and  suspended 
from  the  roof.  When  storing  the  bulbs,  put  all 
the  small  ones  by  themselves  for  pickling  or 
cooking,  for  which  they  are  frequently  a.<Tked 
for  in  preference  to  larger  ones. 

Raving  seed. — When  the  Onions  are  taken 
up  select  some  of  the  finest  and  best-shaped 
bulbs  of  whatever 
variety  it  is  desired 
to  save  seed  from. 

Early  the  following 
March  these  should 
be  planted  in  a row 
1 foot  apart  and 
about  4 inches  deep 
in  light  rich  soil  in  a 
sunny  and  sheltered 
situation.  When  the 
flower  - spikes  push 
into  growth  they 
should  each  be  sup- 
ported by  a small 
stake.  The  seed  will 
ripen  by  the  end  of 
August  or  early  in 
September,  accord- 
ing to  the  season. 

The  stalks  should 
then  be  cut  a few 
inches  above  the 
ground  and  spread 
out  on  a cloth  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  taking 
care  that  the  seed 
does  not  get  wet 
during  the  few  days 
it  is  in  the  open  air  to 
complete  the  ripen- 
ing process.  When 
quite  dry  the  seeds 
should  be  rubbed  out,  cleaned,  and  stored  away 
in  paper  or  other  bags  for  use  in  due  time. 

Insect  attacks. — Tne  maggot  of  the  Onion- 
fly  (Anthomyia  ceparum),  of  the  Brassy  Onion- 
fly  (Eumerus  teneus),  and  of  the  Snake  millipedes 
(Julus)  frequently  work  havoc  among  the  Onion 
crops  in  this  country.  The  best  and  only 
effective  remedy  that  I know  of  for  the  prevent 
tion  and  eradication  of  the  above  troublesome 
pests  is  to  give  the  ground,  as  recommended 
above,  a good  surface-dressing  of  fresh  soot  im- 
mediately before  drawing  the  drills  for  the 
seed,  scratching  it  into  the  ground  in  the  pro- 
cess of  raking  over  the  Onion-bed.  The  presence 
of  insects  in  the  ground  indicates  that  the  soil 
requires  purifying,  and  for  this  purpose  there  is 
no  better  agent  than  soot,  put  sufficiently  thick 
on  the  ground  to  completely  cover  it  ; it  is  also 
a capital  fertiliser.  The  application,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, should  be  repeated  annually  for  all 
crops  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects  at  the 
roots. 


ASr.— Tomatoes  not  setting  their 
blooms. — Keep  a little  heat  constantly  in  the 
pipes,  especially  in  such  cold  weather  as  we  are 
now  getting,  to  make  the  air  buoyant,  and  the 
blossoms  will  set  freely.  A entilation  also  must 
be  given  to  get  the  pollen  grains  ripe  and  dry 
for  distribution.  If  this  does  not  suffice,  use  the 
camel's-hair  or  the  rabbit's-tail.  It  is  a very 
siniple  process.  Touch  each  flower  lightly  with 
the  brush  or  the  soft  tail.  When  the  ‘pollen 
is  in  a suitable  condition  for  distribution,  and 
the  flowers  all  set,  see  that  all  surplus  growth 
is  kept  down.  To  make  sure  work  in  pots, 
when  three  or  four  trusses  are  produced,  pinch 
out  the  points  of  the  leaders  to  throw  back 
the  strength,  and  keep  the  roots  of  the  plants 
genially  moist. — E.  II. 

. ' — — I expect  the  blossoms  need  to  be  fer- 
tilised artificially,  this  being  often  the  case  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  ( let  a feather,  or 
rabbit's  tail,  and  draw  it  gentlv  yet  quickly 
over  each  truss  of  expanded  flowers,  moving 
from  base  to  point  every  bright  morning  between 
11  a.m.  and  12  noon,  taking  care  "that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  is  reasonably  dry  at 
the  time.  If  the  plants  are  healthy  and  well 
nourished,  this  will  enable  them  to  set  and 
swell  their  fruit  properly,  but  it  is  only  right  to 


add  that  plants,  when  grown  in  pots  especially, 
frequently  drop  their  blooms  through  starvation 
and  want  of  water  at  the  root.  — B.  C.  R. 

Having  had  all  through  the  month  of 

April  more  sun-heat  than  is  usual  for  the  time 
of  year,  and  a much  drier  atmosphere,  I did  not 
expect  to  hear  any  complaints  of  Tomato-flowers 
not  setting  until  the  weather  changed  to  be  cold 
and  damp,  as  it  is  to-day  as  I write.  The  be- 
haviour of  my  plants,  as  wel  1 as  my  past  experience, 
however,  led  me  to  think  so.  Ro  far  this  season 
I have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  flowers  to 
set,  yet  I have  not  given  the  plants  any  fire-heat 


since  the  early  part  of  April,  nor  have  I 
attempted  to  fertilise  the  flowers  in  any  way. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  a waste  of  time  to  do  so.  In  pre- 
vious years  I have  always  gone  over  the  flowers 
with  a camel  s-hair  brush  early  in  the  season  ; 
this  year  I thought  I would  test  the  matter 
whether  manipulating  upon  the  flowers  with  a 
brush  was  any  use  or  not.  I find  it  is  not,  for 
I have  just  as  many,  if  not  more,  fruit  this  year 
in  the  same  space  and  on  the  same  date  as 
I have  had  before.  \Y  hat  is  of  more  importance 
than  attempting  to  assist  in  fertilising  the 
flowers  is  to  keep  the  air  of  the  house  as  dry 
as  possible,  and  nothing  will  do  this  so 
effectually  during  such  clear  weather  as  we 
have  passed  through  as  giving  the  plants  all 
the  air  it  is  possible  to  do  without  lowering  the 
temperature  too  much.  This  is  what  f am 
afraid  a “ Young  Florist”  has  not  done  ; he  has 
probably  kept  the  house  pretty  close  with  a 
\ iew  to  maintain  a high  temperature,  which  is 
a mistake  that  many  other  people  make.  Under 
such  conditions  the  flowers  will  not  set  ; they  re- 
quire a dry,  moving  atmosphere  for  eight  hours 
to  ten  hours  during  the  day,  and  the  higher  the 
temperature  the  more  air  the  plants  require. 
Plants  raised  early  enough  to  be  in  flower  by  the 
last  week  in  April  will  pay  for  a little  fire-heat 
later  on  ; but  unless  one  has  a desire  to  do  so, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  fire  al  wavs  going. 
What  is  wanted  to  ward  off  the  disease  and  to 
set  the  flowers  is  a little  artificial  heat  on  cold, 
damp  days,  so  as  to  maintain  a fairly  dry 
internal  air.  I may  also  tell  a “ \ oung  Florist  ” 
that  if  the  plants  get  dry  at  the  roots  for  many 
hours  the  flowers  will  not  set.  I do  not  think 
the  querist  is  aware  of  what  he  has  got  before 
him.  He  will  find  that  to  keep  two  hundred 
Tomato-plants  in  12-inch  pots  thoroughly  well 
watered  in  hot  weather  is  a heavy  business. — 
J.  C.  C. 

MO.-pianting  Peas  for  succession.-You  will 
not  be  far  wrong.  The  kinds  are  well  selected,  and  fort- 
nightly intervals  between  the  sowing  will  not  be  far  out. 
Seasons  van  . The  usual  course  is  to  sow  the  successionai 
crop  as  soon  as  the  one  immediately  precedin'--  is  just 
coming  through  the  ground.—  K.  H.  ’ 


Drawings  for  “ Gardening."  — Readers  trill 
kindly  remember  that-  t ce  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  floicers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
Qardkmno  Illustrated. 


LILIUM  AURATUM. 

From  the  many  enquiries  as  to  treatment  received 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  everyone  that  can  suc- 
cessfully grow  this  Lily,  for  we  must  not  regard 
the  merely  flowering  the  bulbs  once  as  indicative 
of  cultural  skill,  as  nearly  everyone  can  do  this, 
and  attain  to  success  so  far  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  ; but  what  of  the  bulbs  when  the  flowers 
are  past  and  gone  ? Very  often  they  are  gone 
also,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  follow 
that  even  such  wholesale  failures  as  these  are 
absolutely  the  outcome  of  negligence  or  even 
inexperience,  as  too  frequently  the  bulbs  them- 
selves are  in  a great  measure  to  blame,  and  in 
some  instances  to  such  an  extent  that  no  amount 
of  care  or  attention  could  induce  them  to  grow 
at  all.  Happily,  however,  we  get  successes  in 
the  midst  ot  our  failures,  the  former  more  often 
than  not  far  outweighing  the  latter,  and  we  are 
thereby  encouraged — even  if  we  lose  our  bull  s 
after  flowering — to  renew  our  stock,  and  thus 
retain  in  our  gardens  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  hardy  bulbous  plants,  and  certainly  the 
grandest  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs.  In 
saying  this,  however,  I am  not  unmindful  of  the 
several  handsome  forms  which  belong  to  this 
species,  and  which  have  received  distinctive 
names,  but  their  rarity  and  consequently  high 
price  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
majority,  while  in  the  case  of  the  type  bulbs 
may  be  had  cheaply  enough — that  is,  if  imported 
bulbs,  and  not  home-grown,  are  sought  after. 

For  general  purposes,  and  particularly  for  one 
season’s  display,  the  imported  bulbs  are 
decidedly  cheapest,  and  the  majority  with  due 
care  yield  very  good  results.  Some  growers 
— indeed,  many — do  not  care  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the 

Earliest  consignments  of  these,  because,  as 
they  say,  they  are  lifted  before  the  bulbs  are 
fully  matured  ; but,  given  my  choice,  I should 
decidedly  prefer  these  to  the  later  consign- 
ments, for  the  reason  that  the  latter  frequently 
fail  to  emit  the  large  fleshy  or  basal  roots  when 
they  have  been  kept  dry  too  long,  and  my 
experience  points  to  this,  that  the  sooner  you  < 
obtain  the  bulbs  and  have  them  planted  the 
greater  are  the  chances  of  their  performing  their 
proper  functions  in  the  right  season — an  impor- 
tant fact  as  regards  the  future  of  the  bulbs. 
Where  this  Lily  is  grown  extensively  in  pots, 
the  bulbs  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  received 
into  pots  not  exceeding  5 inches  diameter, 
provided,  of  course,  this  size  will  take  them, 
which,  as  a rule,  it  will.  The  soil  used  should 
be  dry,  not  dust-dry  exactly,  but  moderately  so, 
and  be  composed  of  three  parts  good  loam,  one 
of  half-decayed  leaves  or  rough  peat,  adding 
sand  liberally,  but  on  no  account  using  manure 
of  any  kind  ; let  the  pots  be  well  drained  and 
pot  firmly.  Stand  the  pots  containing  the 
bulbs  on  a bed  of  coal-ashes  or  in  a cold  frame 
on  a similar  bottom,  and  cover  with  6 inches  of 
ashes  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre.  Upon  no  account  give 
these  newly-imported  bulbs  any  water  at  this 
time  ; indeed,  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  to 
which  these  remarks  apply  is  generally  suffi- 
ciently moist  even  if  the  soil  is  dry  when  the 
bulbs  are  potted,  and  a gradual  plumping  up  of 
the  bulbs  under  the  conditions  I have  described 
will  be  more  conducive  to  good  results  than  that 
of  following  the  orthodox  law  of  “give  a 
thorough  watering  as  soon  as  potted  this  will 
not  do  for  these  Lilies.  1 have  never  obtained 
better  results  when  growing  them  in  pots  than 
by  potting  them  in  the  manner  stated  and 
keeping  them  without  water  till  several  inches 
of  new  growth  appeared  above  the  soil,  when, 
assuming  the  base  of  the  bulb  to  be  sound,  the 
new  roots  will  also  be  on  the  move.  Bulbs, 
however,  that  have  a defective  base,  or  are 
perhaps  fungus-stricken  from  a variety  of  causes 
— mainly  sweating,  however— do  not,  or  rather 
they  cannot,  emit  these  basal  roots,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  for  the  time  being  the  flowering 
is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  mass  of  stem- 
roots  which  forms  above  the  bulb,  tliough  these 
roots  are  invariably  present.  Their  root  progress 
will  form  the  best  guide  when  shifting  these 
plants  into  their  flowering-pots,  but  in  anv  case 
the  safest  plan  will  be  to  bury  the  stems  as 
deeply  as  possible  and  thereby  support  as  much 
of  the  stem  and  its  roots  as  circumstances 
permit,  adding  greater  support  bv  using  a rich 
soil  above  the  bulbs. 

Tor  the  open  ground  I have  found  it  a safe 
r ethod,  instead  of  planting  out  in  the  wet  soil 
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the  branches  is  all  iu  favour  of  the  health  of 
this  Rose.  When  the  branches  have  covered 
their  allotted  space,  an  annual  pruning  will  be 
required,  thinning  out  the  weakly  shoots  to  1 
make  room  for  the  stronger  ones  and  those  which 
grow  after  the  flowering  period  is  past,  this 
being  the  best  time  to  do  the  pruning.  After  | 
pruning  the  foliage  ought  to  receive  daily 
drenchings  with  clean  water,  vigorously  applied  ( 
with  the  syringe  or  garden-engine,  which  will  ; 
not  only  encourage  a free  growth,  but  help  ; 
to  keep  insect  pests  in  check,  the  worst  of  i 
which  during  the  summer  is  red-spider,  if 
the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  by  any  chance  the 
roots  have  become  dry  also.  These  syringings  ; 
are  best  given  in  the  evening  after  a hot  day. 
Abundance  of  water  should  be  applied  to  the 
roots,  and  occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid- 
manure  will  promote  vigour  both  in  the  develop- 
ment of  flowers  and  the  foliage  as  well.  The 
finer  this  is  the  better  the  flowers  will  be. 

s.  r. 


SERVICEABLE  ROSES. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. — For  affording  a 
continuous  supply  of  cut  blooms  there  is  no 
Rose  that  I am  acquainted  with  to  equal  this 
when  grown  as  a dwarf  or  bush  on  its  own 
roots.  With  me  it  is  the  earliest  to  bloom,  and 
by  the  time  the  first  crop  is  over  there  are 
plenty  of  flowers  to  be  had  from  the  strong 
branching  suckers  which  healthy  plants  are 
annually  throwing  up.  The  individual  blooms 
are  much  more  durable  than  those  of  any  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  a great  mass  of  them  is 
remarkably  effective  on  the  dining  or  drawing- 
room tables.  Few  lovers  of  Roses  need  to  be 
told  that  in  colour  this  variety  is  pinkish-white, 
the  full  flowers  opening  nearly  flat  with  a some- 
what twisted  centre,  but  all  are  not  aware  how 
easily  it  can  be  propagated.  All  I find  it  neces- 
sary to  do  is  to  lift  the  old  plants  about  every 
third  autumn  or  spring,  and  after  dividing  ail 
that  are  sufficiently  stocky,  replant  them  in 


Flowers  of  Rose  “ La  France.” 


of  the  garden  in  winter-time,  to  place  the  bulbs 
in  boxes  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  having  an  incli  below 
the  bulbs  and  2 inches  above  them,  keeping  them 
for  the  time  in  any  cool  cellar  or  similar  place 
and  planting  them  out  at  the  end  of  March  in 
well-dug  ground  at  a depth  of  4 inches,  using 
some  sand  about  the  bulbs  at  the  time  ; all  those 
that  have  commenced  to  form  basal  roots  at 
planting-time  will  generally  make  permanent 
subjects,  and  when  once  established  we  have  no 
nobler  or  grander  ornament  for  the  garden. 
A word  as  to  position  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
though  invariably  a shady  one  is  accorded  them, 
and  Lilies  in  a great  measure  delight  in  shade  of 
a kind,  and  this  is  best  afforded  by  distant  trees, 
which  recalls  to  my  mind  some  noble  examples 
I had  under  my  care  many  years  ago  ; these  were 
in  varying  positions,  some  on  steep  sloping 
banks  of  Rhododendrons,  where  they  only 
received  the  shade  of  these  plants,  while  others 
occupied  positions  in  beds  of  North  American 
shrubs  and  shaded  by  distant  Beech-trees.  The 
latter,  however,  did  the  best,  and  one  bulb  in 
particular  year  by  year  sent  up  fasciated  stems 
and  bore  140  flowers,  small,  of  course,  and  in  a 
conglomerate  head  that  found  no  favour.  Far 
handsomer  were  many  others  with  their  stems 
(i  feet  or  more  high  and  bearing  from  six  to  ten 
gigantic  flowers,  many  having  a diameter  of 
8 inches  or  10  inches.  Being  established  clumps 
and  never  moved,  they  were  given  weak  manure- 
water  once  a week  from  the  time  the  stems 
reached  2 feet  high  till  the  flowers  began  to 
expand.  In  winter  I always  covered  them  with 
a large  mound  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure, 
which  in  this  form  seemed  to  supply  their  every 
need,  the  result  of  which  was  an  annual  array  of 
their  noble  flowers.  Well-developed  blossoms 
of  a good  type  of  Lilium  auratum  are  depicted 
in  the  illustration  on  page  144;  such  as  these 
would  create  a fine  effect  in  any  garden.  E. 


ROSES. 

ROSE  LAMARQUE. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  name  a 
better  Rose  for  growing  under  the  roof  of  a 
greenhouse  than  this  is.  Lamarque  belongs  to 
the  class  known  as  Noisettes,  and  if  a white  Rose 
is  needed  it  would  be  more  difficult  still  to  find 
a superior  to  it,  especially  if  flowers  are  required 
at  Easter-time.  No  Rose  that  I am  acquainted 
with  grows  more  freely  and  is  so  exempt  from 
the  attacks  of  mildew,  green-flv,  and  other 
pests,  which  more  often  than  not  are  to  be 
found  on  Roses  grown  under  glass  ; nothing  of 
this  kind  appears  to  trouble  this  Rose — to  an 
amateur  this  is  a very  important  matter.  I do 
not  say  that  the  flowers  of  this  Rose  when  fully 
developed  a,re  so  perfect  in  form  as  some  other 
kinds,  but  in  the  bud  or  half-open  state  it  is  a 
delightful  kind  to  grow,  and  it  has  the  happy 
knack  of  developing  ten  and  sometimes  fifteen 
flowers  on  one  truss,  which  in  a cut  state  are 
valuable  in  such  clusters.  Cuttings  of  Lamarque 
will  strike  freely  from  the  half-ripened  shoots 
which  have  borne  flowers,  if  cut  into  6-in.  lengths, 
inserted  in  sandy  soil,  and  plunged  in  a gentle 
bottom-heat,  and  kept  shaded  from  bright  sun 
until  rooted.  Presuming  a lean-to  house  to  be 
available,  a strong  plant  of  this  Rose  from  a cut- 
ting  may  be  set  out  in  a border  ; it  need  not  be 
very  wide  or  very  deep — say  eighteen  inches  each 
way  at  the  foot  of  the  back  wall.  The  soil 
chosen  should  be  heavy  rather  than  light ; Roses 
prefer  a holding  loam.  When  the  plant  is 
established  it  is  more  than  likely  that  a strong, 
sucker-like  shoot  will  spring  up  from  the  base  ; 
this  should  be  carefully  secured  from  accident, 
and  encouraged  to  grow  as  fast  as  possible  ; this 
shoot  and  one  or  two  other  branches  will  suffice 
to  cover  the  allotted  roof  space  when  additional 
•?i°jS  SprmS  from  these  main  branches,  as  they 
will  do  year  after  year.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  plant  will  produce  flowers  on  the  wall 
also,  if  this  is  any  height  at  all,  because  the 
flow  of  sap  will  go  direct  to  the  points  of  the 
grow  th  which  are  trained  under  the  roof,  and 
which  will  rob  the  base  of  theplant  of  lightto  some 
extent.  It  is  wise  then  not  to  attempt  to  cover 
the  wall  also  with  flowering-shoots,  but  to  con- 
centrate the  energy  of  the  plant  into  the  top- 
most branches,  which  should  be  thinly  trained, 
say  1 foot  from  the  glass.  As  a rule,  houses  of 
this  kind  have  the  ventilators  opening  at  the 
top  ; the  constant  admission  of  air  playing  about 


fresh  loamy  soil.  Short  cuttings  of  firm  young 
wood  from  which  a bloom  has  been  recently  cut 
with  a heel  or  thin  slice  of  old  wood  attached, 
duly  dibbled  round  the  side  of  a 5-inch  pot  filled 
with  gritty,  loamy  soil,  placed  in  a close  frame 
and  kept  watered,  close  and  shaded,  soon  strike 
root,  and  these,  being  potted  off  singly  and  kept 
m a cold  frame  during  the  winter,  will  be  fit  for 
planting  out  the  following  spring. 

La  France  (flowers  of  which  are  here 
figured)  is  another  extremely  serviceable  Rose. 
In  its  habit  of  growth  it  more  nearly  resembles 
the  Teas  than  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  being  much 


more  constant  in  blooming  than  any  of  the  latter, 
with  one  exception,  I have  yet  grown.  On  its  own 
roots  it  thrives  admirably,  and  the  strong 
suckers  as  well  as  extra  vigorous  shoots  con- 
tinue to  produce  perfect  blooms  till  stopped  by 
frost.  This  variety  also  succeeds  fairly  well 
on  the  Brier  stock,  and  those  who  have  tall 
greenhouses  and  conservatories  to  keep  filled 
with  flowers  would  find  a few  standard  plants 
of  La  France  in  10- inch  or  larger  pots  decidedly 
serviceable.  From  such  plants  we  have  had 
three  good  crops  of  fine  blooms  before  outdoor 
Roses  were  plentiful — the  latter  blooms  being 
produced  from  the  strong  and  firm  young 
growth.  Being  near  the  glass,  standard  Roses 
have  an  advantage  in  that  the  wood  is  firmer 
and  more  free-flowering,  and  the  foliage  stronger 
than  is  the  case  with  most  dwarf  plants.  Young 
half-ripened  growth  may  be  rooted  in  the  same 
manner  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  or  1-foot  lengths  of  ripened  growth 
may  be  inserted  in  the  open  ground  in  Novem- 
ber or  earlier  with  every  prospect  of  their  root- 
ing. 

Boule  de  Neigh. — The  one  exception  alluded 
to  above  is  the  old  Boule  de  Neige.  With  me, 
this  is  one  of  the  few  that  will  long  survive 
on  the  Brier  stock,  and  it  is  always  most  ser- 
viceable. Being  rather  hard  pruned,  it  forms 
vigorous  branching  shoots,  from  which  we  are 
enabled  to  cut  small,  but  very  double  pure- 
white  blooms  for  several  months  in  succession. 
This  variety  ought  to  be  particularly  useful  to 
those  who  have  a great  demand  for  wreaths, 
crosses,  and  bouquets,  as  in  addition  to  being 
white  the  blooms  also  stand  well  after  they  are 
fully  blown.  The  foliage  is  particularly  clean 
and  dark-green. 

Catherine  Mermet  is  another  noteworthy 
Rose.  It  is  the  finest  of  all  the  Tea  varieties, 
and  good  alike  for  pot  culture  or  for  planting 
against  a sunny  wall.  It  is  easily  propagated 
from  half-ripened  wood,  kept  close  in  gentle 
heat  till  rooted,  and  succeeds  much  better  on  its 
own  roots  than  it 
does  on  any  kind  of 
stock.  If  not  starved 
in  any  way  the  top 
rowth  yields  very 
ne  perfectly -shaped 
flowers,  but  the  very 
finest  are  obtained 
from  the  strong 
suckers  that  are  being 
constantly  thrown 
up  from  the  buried 
stem.  Most  of  the 
Teas  thrive  best  on 
their  own  roots,  but 
they  do  not  all  pro- 
duce such  strong 
branching  flowering- 
shoots  and  suckers 
as  does  Catherine 
Mermet.  The  Bride, 
a white  form  of  the 
latter,  promises  to 
be  quite  as  service- 
able ; in  fact,  there 
is  every  prospect  of 
its  being  more  exten- 
sively grown,  as  in 
all  probability  it  is 
the  most  perfect 
white  Rose  in  culti- 
vation. Not  till  a 
good  stock  is  well 
established  on  its 
own  roots  will  its 
full  value  be  realised. 

Baron  Gonella, 
unlike  all  the  pre- 
ceding, only  flowers 
in  summer.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Bourbon  section,  and  produces  a 
great  profusion  of  very  double  deep  rose- 
coloured  flowers  at  a time  when  most 
wanted,  or  just  when  the  first  glut  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  is  nearly  over.  In  addition  to 
being  of  free,  vigorous  habit  and  rather  late, 
the  blooms  possess  the  great  merit  of  last- 
ing several  days  after  they  are  cut  and  placed  ;n 
water,  and  even  full-blown  flowers  are  service- 
able. This  variety  can  be  struck  from  ripened 
wood  inserted  in  the  open  ground  not  later  than 
November.  An  open  but  not  too  sun^v  a 
border  is  best  for  the  cuttings.  W, 
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ln8. — Roses  for  beds. — Almost  any  loamy 
soil  will  suit  the  Rose,  provided  it  is  fairly  well 
drained  and  of  fair  richness.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  it  dug  deeply,  and  as  it  is  so  late 
in  the  season  it  will  be  advisable  to  procure 
plants  in  pots  and  turn  these  out.  The  majority 
of  the  strong-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  or 
Tea-scented  varieties  are  all  well  suited  for 
planting  in  beds.  It  would  bo  well  for  you  to 
procure  a descriptive  catalogue  of  Roses  from 
any  of  the  nurserymen  advertising  in  Gardening, 
and  who  would  be  pleased  to  post  you  one  upon 
application.  By  this  means  you  would  have  a 
list  of  the  kinds,  and  would  also  be  able  to 
choose  any  desired  shades  of  colour.  I prefer 
strong  growers  for  beds,  because  these  can  then 
be  pegged  down  and  will  flower  from  the  majority 
of  the  eyes  upon  the  strong  shoots.  Such  growers 
are  also  of  a more  healthy  and  Iona- lived  consti- 
tution.—P.  U. 

•">70.— Propagating  a Tea  Rose  — The 

best  way  to  propagate  these  Roses  is  by  cut- 
tings. They  may  be  putin  in  the  autumn,  and  will 
be  then  in  a partly  dormant  state,  making  their 
growth  in  the  spring.  I have  had  much  success 
by  taking  the  cuttings  about  the  end  of  July  or 
early  in  August  and  planting  them  in  sandy 
soil  in  a hand-glass ; they  should  be  taken  off  with 
a joint  and  be  planted  deeply  and  firmly.  Roots 
soon  form,  and  the  plants  become  established 
before  the  winter,  and  they  must  be  allowed  to 
remain  under  the  glass  covering  during  winter, 
as  but  few  varieties  of  Tea  Roses  are  hardy 
enough  to  stand  very  severe  frost,  unless  they 
are  covered  in  some  way.  They  may  also  be 
propagated  by  budding  upon  the  seedling  Brier, 
but  I do  not  recommend  this  except  for  varieties 
of  feeble  constitution. — J.  1).  E. 


FRUIT. 

573  — Treatment  of  old  fruit  trees.— 

If  you  cut  the  old  spurs  off  the  Plums,  Apricots, 
and  Pears,  the  chances  are  you  will  get  bait  little 
fruit  for  several  years.  The  renovation  of  old 
neglected  fruit-trees  should  be  spread  over  seve- 
ral years — three  years  at  least — cutting  away  a 
few  of  the  old  spurs  annually — thinning  them 
out,  as  it  were.  In  this  way  fertile  buds  will 
form  on  the  cut  back  spurs  before  all  the  old 
ones  are  removed.  Unless  you  care  to  sacrifice 
the  crop  the  cutting-back  should  be  a gradual 
process. — E.  H. 

■ If  you  cut  the  old  spurs  back  now  or  at 

any  other  time  there  is  no  certainty  that  they 
will  break  into  growth  again  sufficiently  regularly 
to  allow  them  to  remain.  You  had  better  let 
them  bear  what  fruit  they  will  this  year,  and  in 
the  autumn  grub  them  out  and  plant  young 
ones.  Even  when  trees  are  not  very  old  they 
do  not  pay  to  attempt  to  renovate  them  when 
they  have  been  so  much  neglected. — J.  C.  C. 

The  fruit-trees  trained  to  walls  have 

been  sadly  neglected,  and  when  the  spurs  have 
been  allowed  to  grow  out  so  much  as  18  inches 
from  the  wall  the  radical  treatment  must  be 
adopted  of  cutting  them  back  very  nearly  to  the 
main  branch.  The  question  is  asked  : If  this  is 
done,  will  the  tree  bear  fruit  next  year  ? Prob- 
ably they  will  not,  except  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ; but  wherever  the  old  spur  has  been 
cut  off  several  young  shoots  will  grow  from  that 
place,  but  they  would  not  bear  fruit  upon  them 
next  year.  It  would  take  two  or,  perhaps,  three 
years  to  get  the  trees  into  full  bearing. — J.  D.  E. 
(503. — Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  in  a 

f greenhouse. — Sulphuris  of  nousetokillblack 
y.  The  best  remedy  next  to  fumigation  with 
Tobacco  is  Tobacco-powder.  Use  it  twice  a 
week,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  so  long  as  a fly 
remains.  The  black-flv  requires  a stronger  dose 
than  the  green-fly.  The  Tobacco-powder  will 
be  cheaper  than  fumigation,  and  if  persevered 
with  will  certainly  rid  the  trees  of  the  flies.  If 
the  gutta-percha  distributor  does  not  work,  put 
the  dry  powder  in  a small  muslin  bag  and  shake 
it  among  the  infested  shoots. — E.  H. 

586.— Stopping  Vines.— It  is  thought 
that  in  the  case  of  shy-setting  varieties, 
stopping  the  laterals  at  the' time  of  setting  the 
fruit  might  be  injurious.  1 think  it  is,  and 
always  stop  them  as  the  first  flowers  in  the 
house  open,  and  as  all  the  setting  process  is  over 
in  about  ten  days  the  laterals  do  not  make  so 
very  much  growth  in  that  time;  but  I agree 
that  the  laterals  should  be  stopped  when  quite 


small — that  is,  when  they  can  be  readily  pinched 
out  by  the  finger  and  thumb.  I have  seen  a man 
with  a clasp-knife  slashing  away  right  and  left, 
cutting  out  laterals  a yard  long  and  upwards, 
and  take  a barrow-load  of  them  out  of  an 
ordinary  sized  vinery.  Such  a grower  must  not 
complain  if  his  Grapes  shank,  or  red-spider 
attacks  the  leaves  freely. — J.  I).  E. 

— You  are  quite  right ; it  is  much  better  to 
remove  the  lateral  growths  from  Vines  gradually 
than  to  neglect  them  and  then  remove  them  at 
once  in  large  numbers.  When  the  growth  of 
laterals  is  allowed  to  accumulate  and  then 
suddenly  removed,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
root  action  must  be  more  or  less  arrested.  I 
think  you  must  have  misunderstood  your  adviser. 
It  is  more  probable  that  he  told  you  not  to 
remove  the  laterals  while  the  berries  are  stoning, 
as  it  is  not  good  practice  to  do  so  only  in  the 
case  of  very  vigorous  Vines.  As  a rule,  how- 
ever, they  do  not  make  much  growth  while  the 
seed-forming  process  is  going  on. — J.  C.  C. 

084.— Fruit  for  a north-east  wall.— Morello 
Cherries  and  cooking  Plums  will  do  very  well  ; also  Red 
and  White  Currants.— E.  H. 


ANNUAL  TREE-MALLOW  (LAVATERA 
TRIMESTRIS). 

The  rose  and  white  flowers  of  this  annual  Mallow 
are  very  showy  in  the  herbaceous  borders,  or  in  a 
complete  row  in  any  suitable  situation.  It 


Flowering-shoot  of  the  Annual  Tree-Mallow 
(1  .avatera  trimestris). 

is  well  worthy  of  extended  cultivation  as  it 
flowers  incessantly.  The  bright -coloured  blooms 
are  very  showy,  especially  when  backed  up  with 
greenery.  The  soil  ought  to  be  fairly  rich  ; if 
of  poor  quality  the  growth  is  but  moderate,  and 
the  flowers,  of  course,  follow  suit.  No  time 
should  be  lost  now  in  sowing  the  seed  in  a gentle 
warmth,  hardening  the  plants  off  gradually 
until  the  time  they  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
when  a cold  frame  is  the  most  suitable  place 
for  them.  Prick  out  the  seedlings  in  a rather 
rich  but  light  soil  in  a cold  frame.  About 
the  beginning  of  June  they  will  be  in  good 
order  to  plant  to  their  flowering  quarters  ; 
allowing  sufficient  space  to  prevent  their  being 
drawn  up  weekly.  S. 


ORCHIDS. 

THE  TRUMPET-LIPPED  DENDROBE 
(DENDROBIUM  LITUIFLORUM). 
What  a beautiful  flower  this  is,  when  seen  in 
such  a highly-coloured  form  as  that  sent  by 
“ ('.  W.  Lowther  I”  This  enquirer  complains 
that  it  (uipears  to  be  a shy  flowerer.  Well,  my 
friend,  1 think  you  may  be  well  content  that 
the  plant  in  question  has  proved  to  be  such  an 
excellent  variety,  and  as  you  grow  it  in  a basket, 
some  of  the  old  stem-like  bulbs  being  nearly 
3 feet  in  length,  you  may  be  sure  you  have  the 
correct  thing,  and  not  the  variety  Freeman', 
which  has  the  bulbs  much  shorter  and  erer  , 


The  true  typical  form  of  this  Orchid  is  one  of 
great  beauty,  and  it  used  to  be  very  rare  in  tins 
country  some  two  or  three  years  ago  ; it  is  a 
somewhat  slender-growing  plant,  making  pen- 
dent bulbs  some  2 feet  and  3 feet  in  length  ; 
these  are  furnished  with  bright-green  leaves, 
which,  however,  ripen  up  and  fall  off  each  year, 
so  that  the  plant  is  deciduous,  and  as  t flowers 
during  April  and  May,  the  growths  which  make 
their  appearance  about  the  same  time  as  the 
flowers  afford  a pleasing  contrast  to  the 
bright-green  leaves.  The  flowers  are  borne 
mostly  in  pairs  from  the  joints  of  the  stems, 
and  are  each  about  2 inches  across,  the  sepals  I 
and  petals  of  the  flower  before  me  being  of  a 
rich  purple  ; but  in  some  varieties  the  colour  is  | 
much  paler.  The  lip  is  large,  curved  upwards  in 
the  shape  of  a trumpet,  rolled  over  the  column  at  i 
the  base,  where  it  is  stained  with  deep  purplish- 
violet,  in  front  of  which  is  a white  zone,  tno  j 
edging  being  purple.  These  appear  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  lasting  into  May, 
remaining  about  two  weeks  in  perfect  beauty. 
Now,  how  is  the  plant  to  be  managed  to  ensure 
this  display  every  season?  As  before  stated,  “Mr. 
Lowther complains  that  it  is  a shy  bloomer, 
but  this  is  a charge  which  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated. I have  both  known  and  grown  this 
species  for  thirty-five  years,  and  have  nev<  r 1 
found  it  to  be  so,  and  during  this  time  it  was  i n 
extremely  rare  plant.  If  a small  specimen  is  i t 
first  obtained,  1 would  by  all  means  recommenu 
block  culture,  using  a little  peat-fibre  and 
Sphagnum  Moss  to  be  wired  upon  the  block, 
and  the  atmosphere  to  be  kept  well  charged 
with  moisture,  to  both  preserve  the  life  of  the 
plant  and  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  red-spide- . 

If  you  think  the  plant  is  too  large  for  a bloc., 
of  wood,  use  a hanging-basket.  Let  this  be 
well  drained,  for  though  it  likes  an  abundant 
supply  of  moisture  during  its  growing  season, 
there  must  be  none  lying  about  it.  Yet  1 have  also 
seen  plants  which  have  perished  through  being 
kept  too  dry  at  the  roots  during  the  period  of 
growth.  Do  not  use  a great  quantity  of  soil 
about  it,  and  this  should  consist  of  good, 
brown  peat-fibre,  well  beaten  to  remove  the 
fine  soil.  Mix  with  this  a good  porti<  a 
of  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  use  also  during 
the  potting-time  some  medium-sized  nodules  of 
charcoal.  The  plants  should  be  hung  up  in  a 
good  light  position  ; but,  notwithstanding  the 
plant  enjoys  light,  it  should  be  shaded  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  when  powerful.  It  must 
be  kept  in  the  hottest  house  during  the  summer, 
and  be  well  supplied  with  water  to  its  roots  and  j 
overhead,  and  the  atmosphere  must  also  be  kept 
well  charged  with  moisture  ; but  after  the 
growth  is  matured,  the  plants  should  be  hung  up 
in  a house  which  derives  warmth  from  the  sun- 
shine alone,  such  as  an  early  vinery,  where  the 
canes  are  ripening,  or  an  early  Peach-house,  that 
is  kept  quite  dry,  which  will  serve  to  ripen  the 
Dendrobium  growths  also,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a quantity  of  bloom.  The  plants  shou  d 
be  wintered  tolerably  cool,  and  have  but  ju.  t 
sufficient  water  given  them  to  maintain  the  bull  s 
in  a plump  condition.  When  the  flower-buds 
show  the  least  indication  of  moving,  the  plants 
should  have  more  heat  and  moisture  given  them, 
so  as  to  induce  fine  flowers  and  plenty  of  them. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


596. — Formation  of  stones.  — The 

boulders  on  the  sides  of  the  Scotch  hills  and 
mountains  are  probably  small  pieces  of  the  rocks 
of  which  the  mountains  on  which  they  are  found 
are  formed;  but  it  is  quite  possible,  particularly 
if  they  be  water- worn,  that  they  may  have  been 
brought  from  a distance  by  some  torrent,  or  even 
by  ice.  The  process  by  which  they  are  formed 
is  that  portions  of  the  rocks  become  detached  by 
the  agency  of  frost,  and  are  broken  up  into 
vaious-sized  pieces ; many  of  these  rolldownintoa 
stream,  and  there,  by  the  action  of  the  water  and 
other  stones,  they  become  more  or  less  rounded, 
and  perhaps  transported  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance. As  to  the  substance  of  which  they  are 
composed,  that  depends  on  the  kind  of  rocks 
from  which  they  are  derived — granite,  sand- 
stone, limestone,  Arc.  As  regards  the  stones  in 
the  “ Old  Gardener's”  garden,  as  stones  never 
increase  in  size  they  could  not  have  grown 
there  ; they  must  have  been  below  his  garden 
soil,  and  have  probably  been  dug  up  when  he 
hapnened  to  dig  a little  deeper  than  usual,  and 
they  we  - not  noticed  "ntii  some  were  washed 
chan  on  thi  surf,  ce  of  thi  soil. — G.  S.  S. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. — Queries  and  anmoers  are  inserted  in 
OARBUNma/rec  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  dearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only , and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampt on-street.  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The.  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


619. — Building  a garden  wall.— What  is  the 
average  cost  per  yard  of  building  a garden  wall  7 teet  high  V 
-B. 

620. — Hoya  bella— 19  Hoya  bella  a good  plant  to 
place  in  a greenhouse  border,  or  would  it  do  best  in  a pot  7 

I —Erin. 

621. — Mulberry-trees.— What  is  the  proper  treat - 
i raent  of  Mulberry-trees 't  When  should  they  be  planted, 

and  how  ? — Erin. 

622. — Ants  In  pots.— Several  plants  in  my  greenhouse 
have  ams’-nests  in  the  pots.  How  shall  I destroy  them 
without  injuring  the  plants? — R. 

623.  — Striking  cuttings  of  Genista  fragrant-. 
— Will  someone  kindly  say  Ilow  I can  best  strike  cuttings 

| of  Genista  fragrans? — Young  Gardener. 

624. — Plant  for  a parlour  window.— What  is  the 
best  and  easiest  flower  I can  grow  in  a parlour  window 

Ithat  gets  plenty  of  sun? — West  Fenton. 

625.— Wallflowers  after  blooming.— what  is 
| the  best  thing  to  bs  done  with  Wallflowers  after  blooming  ? 

II  want  to  use  the  ground  they  are  in.— Pops. 

626.— Dahlias— Show  and  Fancy  kinds.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  me  a list  of,  say,  fifty  good  Dahlias, 
Show  and  Fancy  kinds,  for  exhibition? — Downiiam. 

627.— Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  <Stc.,  in  pots.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  if  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths, 
Narcissi,  &p.,  will  do  in  pots  a second  year  ? — Robin. 

628. — Daffodils  increasing.— I have  someDaffodils 
planted  in  Grass,  and  I am  anxious  that  they  should 
increase.  Will  picking  off  the  blooms  retard  this? — C.  B.  P. 

629.— Bone-manure  for  Celery.— I am  anxious 
to  try  the  effect  of  bone-manure  on  Celery  in  trenches. 
Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  the  best  way  to  use  it? — 
F.  S. 

630.— Propagating  Hollies  and  Laurels.— 

Will  some  reader  kindly  tell  me  how  to  propagate 
Hollies  and  Laurels?  I shall  be  thankful  for  any  hints. — 
A.  W.  H. 

631.— Melons  for  exhibition.— What  would  be 
the  proper  time  to  sow  Melon-seeds  to  produce  ripe  fruit 
for  show  on  August  1?  Also,  what  sort  is  considered  best  ? 
—Tomato. 

632.— Tea  Rose  in  a window.— What  is  the  name 
of  the  best  Tea  Rose  I can  grow  in  a parlour  window  where 
there  is  plenty  of  sun,  and  how  should  it  be  treated  ? — 
West  Fenton. 

633.— Killing  tree-stumps.  — Would  someone 
inform  me  what  would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  a 
tree,  at  the  same  time  I wish  to  utilise  the  trunk  for  an 
ornament?— W.  F. 

634.— Striking  Gardenias,  &c.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  time  to  strike  Gardenias,  and 
how  to  grow  them  afterwards,  as  I have  both  hot  and 
cool-houses  ?— Kent. 

635.— Outdoor  crops  for  profit.— What  would  he 
the  most  lemunerative  outdoor  crops  in  which  to  lay  out 
four  or  five  acres  near  the  Bournemouth  market?  Soil, 
light  sandy  loam.— Hants. 

636.— Climbers  for  north-west  walls.— I have 
some  old  walls  with  a north-west  aspect.  What  climber 
would  be  best  to  cover  them  rapidly?  X would  like  some- 
thing ornamental. — Lincm. 

637.— “ Geraniums  ” and  Fuchsias  for  bed- 
ding out,  <5tc.— 1 wish  to  know  what  “Geraniums’1  and 
Fuchsias  are  most  suitable  for  bedding  out  and  window 
culture  in  pots?— Amateur. 

638.— Tricolor  “Geraniums.”  — Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  the  names  of  the  best  and  also  the  newest 
Golden  and  Silver  Tricolor  “ Geraniums,”  and  where  they 
can  be  purchased  ?— Watford. 

639.— Tomatoes  for  show.— What  would  be  the 
proper  time  to  put  in  Tomato-seeds  to  produce  ripe 
fruit  for  show  on  August  1,  1892?  Also,  what  sort  is  the 
best  for  the  purpose? — Tomato. 

640.— Apple-trees  on  a wall.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  distance  apart  Apple-trees  should  be  planted 
to  be  trained  on  a wall  as  oblique  cordons,  also  at  what 
angle  they  should  be  placed  ? — Vicar. 

641.— Propagating  an  Allspice  tChimonan- 
thus  fragrans)  tree.— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
the  best  way  of  propagating  an  Allspice-tree  ? I have  tried 
cuttings  and  suckers,  but  to  no  purpose.— C.  B.  P. 

642.— Early  Potatoes.— I have  some  early  Kidney 
Potatoes  under  glass.  They  are  now  about  2 feet  high, 

' and  are  all  going  to  stalk.  Will  someone  kindly  say  if  it 
would  improve  them  to  cut  them  down  a hit?— E.  A.  D. 


643.— Striking  cuttings  of  a Lemon  scented 
Verbena.— Will  someone  kindly  say  how  I can  best 
strike  cuttings  of  a Lemon-scented  Verbena?  The  shoots 
of  young  wood  are  now  some  inches  long.  — Young  Gar- 
dener. 

044. — Planting  Strawberries,  &o.— What  would 
he  the  probable  cost  of  the  stock  in  laying  out  lour  acres 
of  ground  in  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Rasp- 
berries, and  Apples  i.i  about  equal  quantities  of  each  ? — 
Market. 

045. — Large  Anemone  flowers.— Is  it  unusual  for 
Anemone  blooms  to  measure  54  inches  across  each?  The 
beds  of  these  here  in  my  garden  (co.  Tipperary)  have  been 
unusually  fine  this  j ear,  in  all  colours,  single  and  double. 
—Erin. 

646. — Maggots  in  Cineraria-leaves.— will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  how  to  cure  maggots  in  Cineraria- 
leaves?  They  embed  themselvts  in  the  leaves,  and  make 
large  white  marks,  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  plants. 
— C.  B.  P. 

647. — Bed  for  Cucumbers.— Will  Cucumbers  do 
in  a trame  in  a mixture  of  Grass  mown  from  a lawn,  horse- 
droppings,  soot  and  turfy  loam,  or  had  either  of  the  in- 
gredients be  better  left  out,  and  is  stable-manure  neces- 
sary ? — R.  S. 

648. — Nitrate  of  soda.  — Will  any  experienced 
grower  of  Chrysanthemums  tell  me  whether  nitrate  of 
soda  is  a good  manure  for  them,  and  how  much  should 
be  added  to  a gallon  of  water  for  use  in  a liquid  state? — 
Chrysanthemum. 

649. — Large-flowered  Mignonette.  — Having 
seen  some  fine  pots  of  Mignonette  as  sold  in  Covent- 
garden-market,  will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  sort  and  treatment  in  growing  to  obtain  such  large 
blooms  ? — Peggy. 

650. — Plants  for  banks  — How  and  what  evergreen 
low-growing  plants  and  creepers  should  be  planted  oil 
gravelly  banks  very  much  sloped  ? They  form  the  sides 
of  a cutting  with  Grass  on  the  top,  and  the  road  runs 
through  them. — P. 

651. — Blood  as  manure.— Could  I use  blood  with 
safety:  (1),  For  forced  Strawberries  setting  fruit ; (2),  For 
a young  Vine  the  second  year  of  bearing— if  so,  at  what 
stage?  (3),  For  Tomatoes?  What  dilution  is  necessary  in 
each  case  ? — H.  M. 

652. — Cucumbers  for  show- What  would  be  the 
proper  time  to  put  in  Cucumber  seeds  to  produce  fruit  for 
show  on  August  1st?  Also,  what  sort  would  behest?  I 
have  a house  in  which  I can  keep  up  a night  temperature 
of  68  degs. — Tomato. 

653. — Treatment  of  Acacias.— Will  any  reader 
of  Gardening  kindly  give  me  some  information  respecting 
greenhouse  Acacias?  1 want  to  know  when  they  will 
flower,  and  if  they  ought  to  be  stopped,  my  plants  being 
twelve  months  old.— R. 

654. — Creeper  against  a wooden  shed  — Is 

there  any  Creeper  I could  plant  with  success  against  an 
old  wooden  shed,  facing  north,  and  in  the  shade  of  a 
Weeping  Ash  ? While  the  latter  is  leafless  the  shed  is  very 
unsightly,  and  this  I wish  to  hide. — Linum. 

655. — Ants  and  Tomato-plants  — Will  someone 
kindly  let  me  know  how  I can  get  rid  of  ants  among  my 
Tomato-plants  (planted  out,  not  in  pots),  especially  the 
brown  ants,  as  they  gnaw  the  roots  of  the  Tomatoes,  and 
invariably  kill  them ?—  Regular  Subscriber. 

656. — Bedding  Pansy.— Is  there  any  really  good 
Primrose-colourea  bedding  Pansy  ? Primroses  arid  Viola 
cornuta  (Perfection)  make  a beautiful  spring  mixture,  but 
the  bright  yellow  Pansies  my  gardener  has  substituted  this 
year  for  the  common  Primroses  form  too  harsh  a contrast. 
-E. 

657. — Vegetables  and  Strawberries.— I have  a 
large  flat  Strawberry-bed  and  plenty  of  manure,  hut  I am 
short  of  garden  space.  Could  Brussels  sprouts  or  any 
other  useful  vegetable  be  grown  to  advantage  between  the 
lines  of  plants  after  the  Strawberry  crop  is  picked?— 
Totem. 

65S  —Hardening  off  greenhouse  plants.— 

What  is  the  best  way  to  treat  plants  grown  in  a green- 
house in  order  to  accustom  them  to  the  temperature  out- 
of-doors?  Any  plants  I have  raised  in  the  house  heretofore 
have  languished  when  put  out,  and  become  utterly  useless. 
—Linum. 

659.- Lavender  and  Rosemary.— I am  anxious 
to  have  good  bushes  of  these  old-fashioned  plants.  I 
have  tried  cuttings,  but  they’  failed.  I should  be  very 
glad  to  know  whether  it  is  better  to  procure  cuttings  or 
seeds?  Also  the  kind  of  soil  and  treatment  they  require  ? 
-E.  k.  c. 

06n. — Urine  as  liquid-manure.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  quantity  of  urine  is  required  to  a 
gallon  of  water  to  make  a good  liquid-manure  suitable  for 
Roses  and  soft-wooded  plants  (all  showing  flower-buds)  in 
pots,  and  how  often  ought  the  same  to  be  used?— Pros- 
pect House. 

661. — Cucumber  fruits  dying.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  reason  of  Cucumber  fruits  dying 
off  when  they  are  about  3 inches  or  4 inches  long?  Also, 
what  heat  should  they  have,  and  how  to  syringe  arid 
when?  My  plants  are  just  beginning  to  fruit,  but  these 
die  off. — J.  R. 

662. — Carnations  for  outdoor  culture.— will 
someone  kindly  give  me  a list  of  twenty-five  of  the  best 
Carnations  for  outdoor  growing  ? Sorts  must  be  hardy, 
and  grow  well,  and  produce  flowers  fit  for  exhibition.  I 
may  say  I have  a cold  frame  I can  winter  them  in  if  neces- 
sary.— Downham. 

663. — Planting  a border  under  windows  — 

How  should  a south-east  border,  2 feet  wide,  be  planted  to 
look  well  most  of  the  year  ? Banksian  Roses,  Clematis, 
Wistaria,  &e.,  are  trained  up  the  house,  and  there  is  4 feet 
of  Grass  between  the  border  and  terrace.  Mignonette 
la9ts  so  short  a time. — P. 

664. — Maggots  on  a Pear-tree.— I have  a Pear-tree 
on  the  south  side  of  my  house,  the  blossoms  just  setting. 
I observe  many  of  the  leaves  are  curled  up,  and  contain  a 
black  maggot,  about  § of  an  inch  long.  Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  cause  and  remedy,  and  say  whether  the 
maggot  will  hurt  the  fruit  ?— P. 


603.-  Making  liquid-manure.  -Will  someone 
kindly  inform  mu  what  quantity  of  fowl  an  1 pigeon  1 
are  required  to  a gallon  of  water  to  make  a liquid- 
manure  suitable  for  Rose-trees,  “< Jerumums 
showing  flower-buds),  in  pots,  and  how  olten  the  same 
ought  to  he  used '(—Prospect  House. 

660  —Chrysanthemums  in  a cool  green- 
house-For  the  last  two  years  my  Chrysantnemums 
taken  into  a cool  greenhouse  in  October  have  »iOt^ome 
well.  The  first  flowers  were  very  good,  the  other  m sail 
died  off  when  very  small.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
the  reason  and  remedy  for  this  i— Kokin. 

667. -  Manure-water  for  fruit-trees,  Roses, 
and  other  plants.-  Would  water  paved . from  the 
laundry  mixed  with  ordinary  bedroom  slops  be  suitable 
for  general  use  as  above  V I have  a tank  in  which  it  could 
he  collected  and  used  as  required.  VV ould  it  be  lit  for 
Ferns  or  pot-plants  coming  into  bloom  (— r . M.  n. 

668. — Bronze-leaved  bi-coloured  “ Gerani- 
ums.”— Will  someone  kindly  state  the  names  of  some  of 
the  best  Bronze-leaved  hi-coloured  “Geraniums  tor 
bedding  ? Last  year  I taw  some,  the  leaves  ot  whie.h  were 
particularly  handsome.  I think  the  name  was  MacMahon. 
Are  there  any  better  varieties  than  this  one  (—Hackney. 

669.  -Apple  and  Pear-tree  blossoms  eaten 
The  young  growths  and  fruit  blossoms  of  my  Apple  and 
Pear-trees  are  being  eaten  away  by  a small  maggot,  which 
resembles  the  Rose-maggot.  I have  syringed  the  trees 
with  a solution  of  Brunswick  Green,  but  it  has  not  killed 


Lacroix. 

670. — Growing  Rhodanthes.  — Mill  someone 

kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  Rhodanthes  well ! 1 can  only 

get  them  about  9 inches  high  till  they  flower,  and  what  I 
see  in  the  market  are  I b feet  or  2 feet  high,  and  look  so 
strong,  so  that  a few  general  directions  how  to  manage, 
how  many  plants  in  a pot,  and  what  sorts  are  the  best  to 
grow,  will  oblige?— Laurel. 

671. — Treatment  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  in 
pots  &c. — 1 have  some  of  these  lovely  flowers  blooming 
m 6-inch  pots.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  whether 
they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pots  or  planted 
out  in  the  garden  after  dying  down  ? I should  also  be 
obliged  for  anv  information  with  regard  to  foicing  these 
flowers  for  Christmas,  proper  compost,  tec.  (—4.  G. 

672. — Petunias,  &C-,  for  seed. -Will  someone 
please  to  let  rue  know  how  I can  best  sa\  e seed  of  Petunias 

I tried  last  year,  but  the  flowers  when  dead  had  not  hing  in 
them.  Also  Double  Pyrethrum.  lhave  apretty  one,  but  the 
root  is  too  small  to  divide,  and  I would  like  more  of  it.  Is  it 
possible  to  save  the  seed  of  it  and  when  ? W hen  it  blossoms 
shall  X put  it  under  shelter  if  it  rains  when  the  flower  is 


673.— Climbing  Niphetos  Rose  in  a conserva- 
tory.—I have  seen  it  stated  in  Gardening,  1 think,  but 
cannot  put  my  hand  on  the  number,  that  fumigating  w ith 
Tobacco  is  injurious  to  this  Rose?  It  would  be  welcome 
news  to  me  if  someone  could  contradict  this  statement. 
I have  to  thank  “ J.  C.  C.”  and  “ P.  U.”  for  kindly  answer- 
ing  former  queries,  and  hope  they  will  be  able  to  do  me  a 
good  turn  again. — J.  L.  W. 

“ 674. -An  unsatisfactory  Cherry-tree -I  have 
a wall  Cherry-tree  which  at  the  fruiting  period  is  \er> 
much  subject  to  attacks  from  Box-snails,  and  a small  insect. 
The  latter  causes  the  leaves  to  cripple  ; the  fruit  is  then  ex 
posed  to  the  sun,  and  becomes  quite  flavourless.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  taken  action  while  the  trees  were  at  rest, 
but  there  may  be  some  remedy  known  by  someone,  and 
which  can  be  used  now  ? — Linum. 


675. — Plants  for  a greenhouse  shaded  by 

Vines.  — I shall  be  obliged  if  someone  will  kindly  tell  me 
what  would  be  the  best  plants  to  get  to  stock  a good-sized 
greenhouse,  which  is,  or  will  be,  covered  entirely  by  V ines, 
and  in  which  they  will  be  the  chief  things  considered  . 
The  plants  are  required  to  look  well  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  also  to  be  often  brought  into  the  house,  and  some  for 
cutting  for  vases  in  the  house. — Mrs.  B .,  Summer  Hill, 
Beu'dly.  . 

676. — A seedling  Pyrus  japonica— " ill  someone 
kindly  inform  me  whether  it  is  probable  there  would  be  any 
good  variety  in  a number  of  seedling  Pyrus  japonica  grow  n 
from  seed,  of  a rosy-wliite  variety,  as  in  case  they  aie  all 
likely  to  be  true  to'the  parent  shrub  it  is  not  worth  growing 
all  the  seedlings?  At  the  time  the  Pyrus  was  in  flower 
from  which  the  seed  was  taken  there  was  a deep  crimson 
Pyrus  flowering  close  by’,  and  a scarlet  and  a dead  white 
not  far  off. — C.  R. 


677.— Throwing  rubbish  into  a garclen.  On 

one  side  of  mv  garden  are  some  blocks  of  houses,  the  people 
in  which  throw  out  rubbish  into  my  garden.  I have  several 
times  spoken  to  the  proprietors  but  they  take  no  notice  of 
it.  The  Parish  Inspector  of  Nuisances  says  he  cannot  do 
anything  for  me.  I cannot  summon  those  that  throw  out 
the  rubbish,  as  I am  away  all  day.  Can  1 force  the 
proprietors  to  put  netting  or  something  up  to  prevent 
this,  if  not  what  can  I do  ? — J.  N.  Mellek. 

67S. — A small  lawn.— I formed  a small  lawn  early 
this  year.  The  Grass  is  springing  up  to  the  height  of 
l!,-inch  Not  having  used  any  covering  for  the  seed,  but 
merely  raked  it  in,  some  patches  are  rather  thin.  How 
shall  I treat  these  ? I piesume  I should  wait  till  the  Grass 
is  mown  the  first  time,  and  then  resow  the  bare  places  . 1 

did  not  use  anything  to  form  a border.  The  plan  I adopted 
was  to  sow  the' plot  rather  wider  than  1 intend  to  have  it 
when  completely  formed.  I will  then  cut  away  the  portions 
overlapping  the  walks.  Will  this  treatment  procure  a good 
Aim  edge? — Linum. 

679.— Treatment  of  Spiraea  japonica  -l  potted 
up  a dozen  Spirtea  japonica  m the  autumn,  and  put  them 
in  6-inch  pots  into  a gieenhouse  in  February,  heated  to 
45  degs.  and  upwards.  The  house  is  heated  only  at  night, 
fire  out  through  the  day.  When  warm  the  plants  looked 
very  well  till  a week  ago,  but  now  the  leaves  have  all 
shrivelled  up  and  turned  brown.  The  flower-stems  look 
as  if  they  will  tnrive.  What  is  the  reason  of  this,  lhey 
have  been  well  supplied  with  water,  and  have  water  in 
saucers  under  them,  as  I understood  I could  not  give 
Lhem  too  much.  Is  this  so,  or  have  I drowned  them  ? 
Could  the  greenhouse  get  too  hot  for  them  . 4 had  it  at 

sun-heat,  75  degs.  to  85  degs.,  with,  I think,  plenty  of 
ventilation.  I shall  be  glad  to  know  hew  to  manage  them 
better  next  year  ? — Laurel. 
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i >80 —A  cottage  greenhouse —I  have  a cottage 
two  stories  high,  and  I am  thinking  of  making  the  upper 
room  into  a greenhouse,  15  feet  to  18  feet  long,  10  feet 
wide,  I should  like  to  know  the  best  and  cheapest  way 
of  heating  the  same?  1 am  thinking  of  trying  the  flue 
system,  taking  a 12-inch  sanitary  pipe  for  Hue  through  the 
greenhouse,  using  the  present  chimney  in  the  kitchen,  but 
putting  a furnace  in  place  of  Hre-place.  Would  this  sys- 
tem heat  a building  three  stories  high,  as  I am  likely  to 
have  one  which  would  suit  better  ? Would  there  be  any 
fear  of  setting  lire  to  the  buildings? — Furnace. 

081.— Coleuses  and  Tuberous  Begonias.— Will 
someone  kindly  state  the  treatment  of  the  named 
Coleuses— Lovely  Sunset,  LaTette  d'Or,  Hart’s  Conqueror, 
and  Vesuvius?  '1  hey  have  Just  come  from  the  nursery.  I 

potted  them  in  N-inoh  pots,  and  gave  them  leaf-mould  and 
a little  old  hot-bed  manure.  They  are  about  G inches  to  7 
inches  long.  I put  them  in  a gentle  hot-bed  near  the 
glass,  and  shaded  when  the  sun  was  very  bright,  and 
covered  over  again  at  night.  Do  insects  attack  them?  | 
Must  the  foliage  be  syringed  ? Can  1 strike  cuttings 
easily,  and  do  they  require  heat  in  the  winter?— Yousa 
Gardener. 

682.— Treatment  of  Roses  in  an  unheated 
greenhouse. — On  the  12th  of  January  1 ast  I bought 
and  planted  some  Hybrid  Perpetual  ltose-trees,  each 
about  2)  feet  high,  in  a box  in  an  unheated  greenhouse, 
which  are  now  covered  with  leaves  and  growing  splendidly 
When  ought  I to  put  the  box  of  Rose-trees  in  the  open-air 
to  ripen  the  wood  ? Also  if  I transplanted  them  in  a tub 
(allowing  plenty  of  root  room),  say,  in  September  next, 
and  replaced  them  in  a greenhouse,  would  they  flower  the 
following  season  (1803)  ? Any  information  as  to  the  above, 
best  soil  to  be  used  when  transplanting  the  Rose-trees,  and 
their  after  treatment,  will  be  thankfully  received?— 
Prospect  Hocsb. 

083.  -Tomatoes  in  an  unheated  greenhouse. 

— Last  summer  I grew  in  my  unheated  gieenhouse  several 
Triumph  Tomatoes.  I grew  them  on  the  one-stem  system, 
cutting  off  side-shoots  and  leaves  so  as  to  give  strength  to 
i he  main  stem.  I got  beautiful  large  heads  of  flowers, 
and  i be  young  Tomatoes  formed  perfectly — say,  ten  or 
fifteen  on  a single  bunch  of  flower— but  only  one  or  two  of 
each  ever  attained  the  usual  size  of  Tomatoes,  the  others 
remained  thesizeof  a Peaand  never  grew  any  larger,  conse- 
quently, I got  only  twenty  decent-sized  Tomatoes  instead 
of  two  hundred.  Did  the  flowers  want  fertilising,  and 
» hat  is  this,  and  how  is  it  done?  I wish  to  avoid  mistakes 
this  summer. — Clapton. 

684. — “Blight''  on  Pear-trees.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  a remedy  for  a “ blight " which  I get  every 
year  on  my  Pear-trees  ? It  attacks  the  leaves  only,  and 
comes  in  the  form  of  a leech,  a full-grown  one  being  about 
half  an  inch  long.  They  are  something  like  a slug,  and 
their  bodies  are  a dark  olive-green,  and  appear  like  jelly. 
One  of  the  things  which  appears  to  me  a mystery  is  : How 
do  they  come  in  the  first  place,  because  I have  looked  v ery 
carefully  and  can  see  no  eggs  from  whence  the  things  can 
come  ? They  appear  as  if  by  magic,  small  at  first  and 
gradually  getting  larger.  They  attack  the  trees  in  such 
quantities  that  there  is  often  three  to  five  on  one  leaf.  I 
get  them  only  on  the  Pear-trees.  After  these  pests  have 
attacked  the  trees  for  some  three  or  four  weeks  all  the 
leaves  drop  off.  1 have  tried  several  remedies,  dtisting 
pepper  on  the  leaves,  washing  with  soapy  water,  hut 
nothing  seems  any  good.  The  Pears  themselves  come  to 
nothing.  I kept  some  of  the  depredators  last  year  in  a 
box  like  silkworms,  and  gave  them  Pear-Raves,  but  they 
dried  up  to  nothing.  If  anyone  can  tell  me  of  a remedy 
1 shall  be  very  mticu  obliged.  —Wm.  Head  Hole,  Seaton. 

685. — Slow-combustion  stove  In  a green- 
house.—1 should  feel  exceedingly  obliged  to  anyone 
who  has  successfully  used  a slow-combustion  stove  inside 
a greenhouse  if  he  would  give  one  or  two  particulars,  as  I 
am  thinking  of  purchasing  one  for  next  winter’s  use?  If 
it  is  placed  at  one  end  of  a lean-to  house,  12  feet  long,  8 
feet  wide,  and  12  feet  at  back  will  it  give  sufficient  heat  to 
maintain  a night  temperature  of  45  degs.  to  50  degs.  at 
the  other  end  without  injuring  plants  from  15  inches  to  IS 
inches  away  from  the  store  and  piping,  as  there  would  be 
climbers  and  a Fern  rockery  at  that,  distance?  I could 
manage  to  remove  the  plants  from  the  coldest  end  in 
severe  weather,  but  even  then  I should  not  wish  the  tem- 
perature to  fall  below  40  degs.  at  night.  Also  can  anyone 
tell  me  of  a reliable  slow-combustion  apparatus  in  which 
hot  air  would  circulate  in  iron  pipes,  returning  to  the  same 
end  as  the  stove,  to  be  carried  along  the  front  of  the  house 
under  the  stage  ? Of  course  the  stove  would  have  to  be 
sunk  and  attended  to  outside.  As  the  house  is  a wooden 
one,  would  asbestos  packing  round  the  pipes  where  they 
pass  through  prevent  danger  of  fire?— A.  W.  \V. 

086.  -Unhealthy  gold  and  silver  fish. — I shall 
be  much  obliged  if  anyone  can  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  a number  of  gold  and  silver  fish  which  I have  kept 
for  many  mouths  in  full  health  and  activity  till  lately  ? 
They  now  all  begin  to  lie  on  their  sides  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fountain  basin.  They  do  not  die  as  a rule,  because  when 
they  seem  very  bad  they  are  removed  to  a pond  in  the 
garden,  where  they  appear  to  recover.  The  fountain  is  in 
a conservatory,  and  plays  constantly  if  liked,  or  perhaps 
not  for  a day  or  two.  They  are  fed  a little  with  pounded 
biscuit  and  sopped  bread  about  every  second  or  third  day. 
They  have  always  been  healthy  and  well  till  about  two  or 
three  months  ago,  since  which  time  twelve  or  fourteen 
have  gone  off  m the  way  described,  but  only  two  have 
died.  There  are  eleven  left  in  the  fountain  who  seem 
wholly  becalmed  The  water  comes  from  a water-wheel 
in  a meadow  ; there  is  iron  in  it  to  some  extent.  Some 
Aponogeton  is  growing  in  a pan  in  the  fountain  b isin,  and 
an  Arum  in  blossom  is  put  in  in  a flower  pot.  The  fountain 
basin  is  cleaned  out  every  six  or  eight  weeks.  A great 
deni  of  stuff  ndheres  to  the  leaves  of  the  Aponogeton  and 
to  the  sides  of  the  basin  There  is  neither  sand  nor  stones 
now  at  the  bottom.  It  used  to  be  put,  but  got  so  dirty 
that  it  was  long  since  discontinued.  I should  be  muoh 
obliged  for  any  information  as  to  the  possible  cause? 
A great  many  of  the  gold  fish  have  turned  silver  in 
colour.— 0.  A.  M. 

087. — Vines  breaking  irregularly.— I have  a 
lean-to  Yinerj  45  feet  by  12  feet,  border,  8 feet  by  45  feet 
inside,  8 feet  by  45  feet  outside.  The  Vines  are  planted 
inside,  and  the  roots  come  out  through  arches.  I have 
twelve  Vines,  all  six  veais  old,  and  they  have  borne  good 


fruit  for  three  years.  System  of  pruning  is  the  spur,  and  on 
a single  rod.  I regret  to  say  they  are  breaking  very  badly, 
(each  rod  is  14  feet),  the  lower  rt  feet,  have  made  their 
shoots  well,  and  average  0 inches  long  now.  But  the  upper 
8 feet  are  only  showing  a bud  here  and  there.  About  a 
month  ago  they  began  to  bleed  and  they  bled  for  days,  not 
on  the  lower  part,  but  the  upper-  in  fact,  they  still  drop  in 
the  morning.  They  were  all  pruned  early  in  January. 
My  soil  is  stiff,  and  2 feet  down  I come  to  yellow  clav,  I 
therefore  took  away  clay  1 foot,  and  placed  9-inch  by  6-inch 
tiles  all  over  the  bottom,  not  in  mortar  but  dry,  then  2-inch 
earthen  drain-pipes,  and  then  about  3 inches’of  stones  and 
rubbish,  then  the  mould  and  manure.  The  border  is  now 
about  3 feet  deep,  with  a brica  wall  all  round.  Farly  in 
March (14th),  I pricked  in  50  lb.  of  Thomson’s  Vine-manure, 
inside  and  out,  and  about  a week  after  that  I fhrew  a 
quantity  of  soapsuds  over  the  outside  border,  and  about 
four  days  after  this  I found  the  Vines  bleeding  dreadfullv, 
mostly  the  upper  half,  and  yet  no  sign  of  their  breaking 
now,  upon  the  upper  part  of  rods.  I believe  the  wood 
ripened  last  year.  The  question  in  my  mind  is,  have  the 
roots  gone  down  between  the  dry  tiles  at  the  bottom,  oi 
was  it  Thompson's  manure  and  the  soapsuds  that  excited 
the  roots  too  much  about  the  20th  of  March  ? My  house  is 
a cold  one— I mean,  not  heated.— F.  C.  C. 

REPEATED  QUERY. 

370.— Plants  In  a London  greenhouse.— Will 
someone  who  has  had  experience  kindly  say  with  what 
plants  I might  hope  to  succeed  in  a greenhouse 
attached  to  a “ flat  ’’  in  the  heatt  of  London,  the  back  wall 
of  which  contains  the  kitchen  boiler,  and  is  warm  enough 
to  exclude  frost  ? Cement  floor,  aspect  west. — Roof 
Dweller. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  furthei 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

088. — Dlsa  lncarnata  (L.  — I do  not  know  this 

species,  but  should  say  it  would  grow  successful! v if  kept 
in  the  warm  end  of  the  Odontoglossum-house.’  Try  it 
there.— M.  B. 

089.  — The  Melon  Pear (J.  Brooke). — I knownothing 
of  this,  save  what  I read  in  the  advertisement,  and  this 
says  it  is  neither  a Melon  nor  a Pear,  but  a Solanum 
(S.  guatemalense).  You  must  purchase  and  try  it.— J J. 

600.— Cattleya  citrina  (At.  Mar  chant  J.— The  flower 
sent  is  a very  good  one,  and  I wonder  such  a bloom  does 
not  lead  you  to  grow  your  own  Orchids,  as  the  buying  of 
a strong-blooming  plant  every  two  or  three  years  is  not 
growing  Orchids.— 51.  B. 

091.— Dendrobium  nobile  (F.  IV.  O.). — I am  very- 
much  obliged  for  the  flower  sent  the  second  time.  It, 
however,  does  not  show  upon  better  scrutiny  any  signs  bv 
which  it  may  be  distinguished;  but  mark  it,  and  let  me 
sec  it  another  season. — 41.  B. 

692.— Xeranthemum  (Mins  Snook  J.— This  appears 
to  be  the  name  of  flowers  you  send,  and,  if  so,  they  are 
annuals  which  may  be  grown  by  you,  but  you  are  rather 
late.  Get  some  seed  and  sow  in  gentle  heat  at  once,  and 
plant  out  when  large  enough  some  time  next  month. — 
J.  J. 

093.— The  Rattle-snake  Orchid  (Pholidota 
imbricata)f./.  Paul). — Thfs  is  the  name ofyour Orchid, 
which  is  a kind  I have  known  as  long  as  I can  remember 
an  Orchid.  It  was  introduced  from  Nopaul  nearly  seventy 
years  ago,  so  that  you  are  quite  beside  the  mark  in  think- 
ing it  a new  species  simply  because  you  had  not  seen  it 
before.  It  is  of  no  value. — M.  B. 

694. — Oncidlum  chelrophorum  (D.  Hunt).— 
This  gentleman  says  he  has  lately  come  into  possession  of 
a nice  plant  of  this  species,  and  he  asks  how  he  is  to  treat 
it,  and  when  it  flowers?  Well,  I suppose  most  of  the 
plants  will  now  be  out  of  bloom,  but  they  bloom  through 
the  early  spring  months,  and  require  treatment  similar  to 
Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  and  about  the  same  tempera- 
ture. It  is  a very  pretty  plant,  and  I recommend  it  to  the 
care  of  all  growers  of  cool  Orchids.— M.  B. 

695. — The  Mexican  Hand-plant.— C.  If.  M.  asks 
for  its  name,  also  where  it  can  be  procured  ? To  the  first 
part  of  this  query,  it  is  called  Cheirostemon  platanoidis  in 
the  scientific  world.  It  assumes  the  proportions  of  a tree, 
but  by  the  Mexicans  it  is  called  5Iacpalxochitlquahuitl, 
which  should  render  us  thankful  that  Mexican  is  not  likely 
to  become  the  universal  language.  It  is  the  flower  which 
bears  the  resemblance  to  the  hand.  I do  not  know  where 
it  can  be  procured— perhaps  from  Mr.  Bull's  establishment, 
Chelsea.  Try  him. — J.  J. 

696. — The  Silver-leaved  Conifer  ( J . 72.).— This 
gentleman  asks  for  the  botanical  name  of  the  Silver-leaved 
Conifer  of  South  Africa  ? I really  do  not  know  such  a plant, 
but  the  Witteboom  of  the  colonists  is  called  the  Silver-tree, 
and  its  name  is  Leucadcndron  argenteum,  but  this  not  a 
Conifer,  but  a Proteaceaious  plant.  It  was  formerly  much 
valued  for  firewood,  but  the  Cape  colonists  burned  it  up 
much  faster  than  it  grew,  and  so  at  the  present  time  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  obtained.  This  may  be  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion ; if  you  have  any  leaves  send  one.  1 can  soon  deter- 
mine its  name. — J.  J. 

097.— Ccelogyne  cristata  (J.  Xcuton).— This  is 
the  name  of  your  plant,  which  is  a native  of  Northern 
India.  It  has  racemes  of  snow-white  flowers,  with  a stain 
of  yellow  in  the  lip.  These  are  produced  from  Christmas 
to  the  month  of  March.  They  have  no  scent,  so  that  tne 
flowers  are  extremely  valuable  for  personal  decoration  for 
ball  or  evening  party.  The  bulb  sent  appears  to  be 
healthy  and  well,  and  is  about  to  commence  its  growth. 
I think  the  plant  would  grow  stronger,  and  flower  peihaps 
next  season,  if  it  were  put  into  a little  more  warmth  than 
is  afforded  by  an  ordinary  greenhouse. — 51.  B. 

698.  — Cattleya  Mendell  not  flowering 
(C.  Chandler).  — 1 cannot  help  your  plants  showing  no 
signs  of  flowering  ; but  what  is  stated  about  thinking  that 
I have  advised  you  to  keep  them  too  cool  is  surely  a 
mistake,  and  tells  me  at  once  that  you  know  nothing 
about  Cattleyos,  or  you  would  not  have  made  such  an 
assertion,  because  when  the  growth  was  finished  up  last 
year  there  could  not  have  been  any  flower-sheath  formed, 
and  you  say  they  are  just  as  they  were  last  autumn. 


Grow  them  another  year,  and,  if  you  do  not  get  flower- 
sheaths  before  the  end  of  this  year,  you  may  take  it  for 
granted  you  will  get  no  flower  next  year,  and  you  may 
rest  assurrjd  that  the  reasons  are  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two— either  the  plants  are  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
bloom,  or  that  you  do  not  manage  them  properly. — M.  B. 

699. — Moving  Lily  of  the  Valley.— The  proper 
time  to  move  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  about  the  middle 
of  September.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  move  the  plants 
now  to  clean  the  bed  of  Couch  Grass  as  they  are  just  coining 
into  flower.  Keep  the  Grass  under  by  hand-weeding  till  j 
the  proper  time  arrives  for  overhauling  and  clearing  the  j 
bed  of  rubbish.  The  Lily  of  the  Valley  grows  best  in  a j 
rich  vegetable  soil  made  from  well-rotted  Grass  sods  (turf)  I 
In  autumn  the  beds  should  be  well  covered  up  with  good  I 
partially-decayed  stable-manure,  which  will  protect  them 
from  the  frost,  and  feed  them  for  the  coming  spring. 

700. —  Propagating  Paris  Daisies  (D.  P.  It.).—  I 
Paris  Daisies  or  Marguerites  may  be  propagated  both  by 
cuttings  and  by  seed.  Cuttings  are  the  simplest  way  and 
thequickest.  Almost  at  all  times  there  will  be  found  on  I 
the  plants  shoots  of  robust  growth  and  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  blooms  ; these,  taken  off  to  the  length  of 

3 inches  or  4 inches,  make  capital  cuttings.  Put  th<m| 
into  6-inch  pots,  twelve  cuttings  in  a pot,  and  in  fine 
sandy  soil ; place  in  a gentle  bottom-heat  where  there  is 
no  rank  steam.  At  this  season  the  cuttings  should  elrike 
freely  in  almost  any  place,  whether  greenhouse,  frame,  or 
window. 

701. — Orchid-culture  (J.  I).)  —I  am  in  receipt  of 
the  list.  The  No6.  7,  8,  and  15  require  the  warmest  house  ' 
you  can  give  them  during  the  growing  season  ; 15  should 
never  have  a lower  temperature  than  65  degs  ; 7 and  8 
will  rest  very  much  cooler.  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  and  10  require  i 
the  temperature  of  the  intermediate  house,  say,  a ten.-] 
perature  of  60  degs.  or  70  degs.  at  the  present  time,  and 
which  never  falls  below  50  degs.  or  55  degs.  The  remainder 
are  cool-house  kinds,  which  must  be  kept,  say,  in  a 
temperature  between  65  degs  and  70  degs.,  or  as  near  a* 
may  be,  and  in  the  winter  the  house  may  fall  as  low  as  44j 
degs.  without  the  plants  suffering  any  harm. — 41.  B. 

702. — Cacti  queries  (F.  M.  If.).— The  one  called  the  1 
long-leaved  is  a variety  of  Epiphyllum  trunoatum.  The  I 
poor  thing  is  nearly  done  to  death,  but  it  may  recover  if 
it  could  have  a little  sunshine  and  warmth,  nothing  else  I 
can  help  it.  You  should  give  it  this,  as  the  plant  is  a truly  1 
beautiful  thing  when  in  flower.  These  are  of  good  size,.* 
rosy-red,  tipped  with  violet.  An  unheated  house  is  a poor  1 
receptacle  for  a plant  from  the  Brazils.  The  prickly  plant 
is  some  species  of  5Iamil!aria,  probably  51.  pusilla.  This  is  a 
native  of  51exico.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  flushed  with  a 
rosy  hue.  You  must  give  it  but  very  little  water,  and  by 
no  means  any  manure-water.  The  5Iamillarias  require  blit 
very  little  moisture  and  what  they  get  thev  like  pure.— 

J.  J. 

703. — The  Bread  Fruit-tree  — A Constant  Reader  t 
says  ; “ Are  not  the  fruits  often  sold  in  the  streets  those  of 
the  Bread  Fruit-tree?”  No,  my  friend,  but  they  are  fruits  V 
of  the  Banana  and  Plantain  (Musa  sapienta  and  51usa  para-  ' 
disiaca).  They  are  mealy  as  eaten  here,  and  comparatively  1 
tasteless,  but  in  tropical’  countries  they  are  largely  eaten, 
and  are  very  nutritious,  and  form  a staple  article  of  food 
with  the  natives.  The  Bread  Fruit-tree  is  Artocarpus 
incisa,  and  produces  a large  round  fruit,  the  inside  being  1 
like  new  bread,  but  it  is  said  to  have  but  little  flavour.  It  is 
nevertheless  largely  eaten  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  It  . 
was  when  on  a voy  age  to  procure  this  plant  that  the  mutiny  I 
and  the  casting  away  of  the  captain  occurred  on  board  the  ! 
Bounty.— J.  J. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruiti 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-slreet,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Names  of  plants.— Mrs.  Arbuthnot.—\,  Phormium 
tenax  variegatum  ; 2,  Aspleninm  di\ ersifolium  ; 3,  Pieris 

serrulata  Dixoni ; 4,  Ptens  quadriaurita. ./.  Beeran.— 

The  flowers  sent  are  both  different  to  your  supposition  ; 
1 is  Cypripedium  Godefroyie  ; 2 is  Cypripedium  concolor. 

-G.  Watson.— i,  Platyloma  rotundifolia  ; 2,  Adiantum 

Sanctse  Catherine  ; 3,  Fadyema  prolifera. C.  Feel. — 1, 

Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum  ; 2,  odontoglossum 

Halii ; 3,  -Masdevallia  bella. — —T.  Green. — 1,  Masdevalba 

Shuttleworthi. G.  Harris. — I,  Gymnogramma  calo-1 

melanos  ; 2,  Pteris  Kingiana. F.  Taylor.— Cypripedium 

hirsulissimum.- — -Mrs.  Godson. — Onciaium  sareodes. 

II.  Weston. — 1,  Selaginella  Galeotti ; 2,  Davallia  elegans ; 
3,  Callipteris  5Ialabarica  ; 4,  Selaginella  viticulosa. — — C. 

Lowther.— Dendrobium  lituiflorum. J.  II'.  V. — Jack- 

iu  the-Green,  a variety  of  Primula  vulgaris. E.  T.— 

Star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum  nutans). Paphos .— 

Not  a Fern,  but  Selaginella  Kraussiaaa,  also  commonly 

known  as  Lycopodium  denticulatum. T.  I).  Lawson.— 

All  Narcissi : 1,  Narcissus  Emperor ; 2,  N.  Horsfitldi  ; 3, 

N.  Pseudo-Narcissus  ; 4,  N.  Leedsi  ; 5,  Insufficient. 

Vera. — Scarlet  Windflower  (Anemone  fulgens>. Mist 

It.  Chambie,  co.  Tyrone. — Snake's  Head  Fritillary  (Fritil- 

laria  MeleagTis). Mr.  It  Greening.—  Berberis  steno- 

phylla.  


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  anstcer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
chat  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 


Joel. — Send  specimens  of  the  bordering  plant  you  wish 

to  know  about. .4.  IF.  H\  — Frigi-domo.  This  can  be 

procured  almost  through  any  seedsman,  who  will  quote 

prices. E.  M.  Mello. — Apply  to  Messrs.  Osman  & Co., 

132,  Commercial-street,  London,  E. 


Catalogues  received  — Store  and  Greenhouse  and 
other  Plants.  Messrs.  Wm.  Clibran  & Son,  Oldfield  Nur- 
series, Altrincham,  Cheshire.— Bedding  Plants,  Dahlias, 
Few  Roses,  Feeds,  Ac.  Messrs.  Dicksons  (Limited),  The 
Nurseries,  Chester. 
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FORCED  PLANTS  AFTER  BLOOMING. 

Of  all  the  various  good  hardy  flowering  shrubs 
which  are  amenable  to  pot  culture  for  forcing, 
whether  to  supply  cut  bloom  or  as  effective 
plants  for  the  conservatory,  there  is  nothing 
that  surpasses  the  well-known  Deutzia  gracilis 
either  for  freeness  of  flowering  or  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  grown.  It  has  also  another 
excellent  property,  that  of  lasting  in  good  con- 
dition for  a considerable  time.  I suppose  hardly 
anyone  fails  to  flower  it  well  under  ordinary 
methods  of  forcing  when  a good  growth  has 
been  made  the  previous  season.  To  bring  the 
plants  into  this  condition  they  must  not  be  neg- 
lected after  the  blooming  period,  for  therein 
lies  the  secret  of  success  for  the  next  season. 
There  is  a weakness,  or  probably  want  of 
thought,  on  the  part  of  some  growers  respecting 
hardy  forced  plants  which  should  be  dispelled. 
It  is  that  of  overlooking  the  requirements  of  the 
plants  at  this  particular  time.  When  the 
Deutzia  has  done  good  service  it  is  sometimes 
placed  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  position,  pos- 
sibly out-of-doors,  being  considered  of  no  par- 
ticular value  or  any  consequence  for  the  time 
being.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  plant  re- 

Iceives  such  a check  to  its  vital  functions  as  to 
necessitate  a year’s  interval  before  growth  can 
again  be  made  that  will  be  productive  of 
flower.  Thus  one  season  is  lost  entirely,  and 
occasions  thereby  the  growing  of  double  the 
amount  of  plants  to  meet  the  requirements. 
With  but  ordinary  attention,  such  as  one  could 
give  to  the  Indian  Azaleas  after  flowering, 
this  may  be  easily  overcome.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  in  successive  batches  are  passed  their  best 
the  flower-spikes  should  be  picked  off  and 
weakly-looking  wood  foreshortened.  My  advice 
is,  do  not  put  this  work  off  for  a more  convenient 
time,  but  do  it  at  once.  When  done,  the  plants 
should  be  put  into  a brisk  growing  temperature, 
such  as  a vinery  well  advanced  with  a goodly 
amount  of  humidity.  Here  they  will  soon  start 
into  fresh  growth,  and  if  in  good  condition  at 
the  roots,  st  rong  shoots  will  be  made.  The 
Deutzia  does  not,  like  some  plants,  object  at 
this  time  to  being  shaded,  but  rather  seems  to 
like  it.  As  soon  as  the  growth  is  completed,  the 
plants  should  be  gradually  hardened  off,  ulti- 
mately being  stood  out-of-doors  about  the  first 
week  in  June  in  a rather  shaded  spot  for  a few 
days,  and  afterwards  fully  exposed  to  the  sun- 
shine to  ripen  the  growth.  The  best  way  is  to 
plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  coal-ashes  for  the 
summer  ; in  fact,  they  can  remain  thus  until 
again  wanted  for  forcing.  The  pots  will  in 
this  way  (and  roots  also)  be  protected  against 
severe  frosts.  The  Deutzia  delights  in  an 
abundance  of  water  from  the  time  of  being 
fairly  started  into  active  growth  right  through 
the  season  until  the  foliage  shows  signs  of 
dropping.  Whilst  in  flower  they  should  not  on 
any  account  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought, 
otherwise  the  blossoms  will  drop  prematurely. 
With  an  annual  top-dressing  of  good  rich  soil  but 
; little  potting  is  needed  in  the  case  of  full-sized 
specimens.  Young  plants  growing  on,  of  course, 
i require  potting  up  to  the  size  at  which  they  are 


found  most  useful.  Another  good  method  of 
cultivation  is  to  cut  the  plants  down  nearly 
close  to  the  pots  after  flowering,  carefully  pre- 
serving the  suckers  issuing  forth  from  the  base 
in  this  (and  every  instance).  These  young  shoots 
will  then  make  a much  stronger  growth  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  This  is  a very  good 
plan  for  plants  of  medium  size  and  those  chiefly 
required  for  cutting.  As  a variation  in  the  style 
of  growth,  instead  of  bush  plants,  informal 
pyramids  could  be  easily  had  by  using  one  stake 
ouly  to  each  plant.  Another  and  capital  plan  is 
to  grow  a few  as  standards  upon  clear  stems  of 
about  2 feet ; the  heads  of  these  need  not  be  in 
any  way  of  a formal  character.  When  the  wood 
is  in  a semi-har  1 state  it  is  a good  time  to  take 
cuttings  for  propagating ; these  strike  freely 
enough  if  kept  close  until  rooted,  and  may  be 
either  struck  in  a cold  pit  as  in  gentle  heat,  the 
latter  process  being  rather  more  expeditious. 
As  the  spring  - time  advances  and  growth 
commences  out-of-doors,  there  is  sometimes 
a disposition  to  develop  very  small  and 
insignificant  flowers.  But  the  plants  should 
be  moving  on  under  glass  before  this  is  likely  to 
occur  ; it  may  then  happen  if  the  plants  are 
kept  in  quite  a cool-house,  but  I have  never 
known  it  to  occur  when  treated  liberally.  For 
pot  culture  I prefer  a rather  stiff  loam  ; this 
will  be  found  more  enduring  without  exciting 
extra  strong  growth  for  a season  or  two,  and 
then  a tendency  to  quite  the  opposite.  Pot- 
bound  plants  whilst  in  growth  should  be  freely 
supplied  with  liquid-manure  of  moderate 
strength.  Those  forced  early  one  year  should 
be  again  chosen  for  the  first  supply,  being  dis- 
posed to  start  more  readily  than  the  later  ones. 

Azalea  mollis  (both  single  and  double  varie- 
ties) are  superb  plants  for  early  forcing  ; the  soft 
yet  showy  colours  of  their  blossoms  always 
causing  them  to  stand  out  as  quite  distinctive 
features.  For  cutting,  the  double  kinds  are  the 
best,  lasting  in  good  condition  better  than  the 
singles,  travelling  better  also  when  packing  has 
to  be  resorted  to.  The  hardy  Ghent  Azaleas 
with  double  flowers  are  also  extremely  valuable 
for  early  forcing,  being  equally  as  reliable  as 
the  afore-named.  These  plants  are,  as  a rule, 
grown  to  a good  useful  size  in  the  open,  and 
when  well  studded  with  bloom  taken  up  and 
potted.  Being,  however,  a hardy  shrub,  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  process  of  potting, 
or  the  soil  selected  for  the  purpose,  need  no 
particular  care.  More  mistakes  are  probably 
made  in  the  potting  than  in  the  soil.  The 
potting  should  be  done  as  carefully  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  Indian  Azaleas  were  being 
dealt  with.  The  peat,  or  peat  with  some  fibrous 
loam,  should  be  of  good  quality,  although  it 
is  not  essential  to  he  of  such  a character  as 
best  suits  the  greenhouse  varieties  ; a softer 
or  more  spongy  peat  will  suit  them  very  well. 
Always  pot  firmly,  taking  care  that  no  cavi- 
ties are  left  around  the  sides.  Plants  thus 
treated  will  continue  to  do  good  service  for 
some  years  without  any  fresh  potting,  being  more 
productive  of  flower,  even  when  getting  some- 
what starved,  than  for  the  first  season  or  two 
after  potting.  True,  a fine  display  is  made  the 
spring  after  they  are  potted  up,  probably  better 
than  ever  afterwards.  Of  the  two,  the  amount 


of  bloom  then  obtained  is  in  excess  when  looked 
upon  as  only  a decorative  plant,  from  the  fact 
of  not  being  toned  down  by  fresh  green  leafage, 
as  in  after  years.  The  second  season  the  plants 
do  not,  as  a rule,  flower  nearly  so  well,  but 
after  that  another  good  result  will  be  obtained  ; 
thus  by  having  two  sets  of  plants  for  successive 
yearsthe  difficulty  is  overcome.  Those  which  one 
season  ouly  yield  afew  trusseseach,  can  be  turned 
toaccountforcutting,  so  that  none  need  be  wasted. 
Care  must  be  taken  of  the  plants  when  out  of 
bloom,  treating  them  then  as  advised  for  the 
Deutzias.  They  will  complete  their  growth 
better,  and  the  same  will  be  found  more  sturdy 
and  robust  if  the  plants  are  exposed  to  the  light. 
Full  exposure  during  the  summer  season,  the  pots 
being  plunged,  suits  them  admirably.  Taken 
on  the  whole,  they  do  not  require  quite  so  much 
water  as  the  Deutzias,  nor  should  they  have  any 
more  than  weak  solutions  of  liquid-manure  when 
pot-bound. 

Lilacs  bought  iu  small  pots  (of  which 
Charles  X.  is  a good  type)  always  flower  well 
the  first  season.  These  as  soon  as  out  of  bloom 
should  be  pruned  back  moderately  hard  and  be 
encouraged  to  make  another  growth.  Later  on, 
when  hardened  off,  these  plants  can  either  be 
planted  out  the  same  season  or  allowed  to  stand 
over  the  following  spring  before  that  work  is 
done.  I doubt  if  there  is  much  gain  in  doing  it 
the  first  year,  for  not  many  roots  will,  as  a rule, 
be  made  before  growth  again  commences.  When 
planted  out,  good  soil  should  he  chosen,  the 
outer  parts  of  the  mass  of  roots  being  broken  up 
before  planting.  The  growth  made  during  that 
season  should  again  produce  a good  crop  of  bloom 
buds.  In  hot,  dry  weather,  watering  must  be 
attended  to  regularly.  When  lifted,  the  plants 
will  require  larger  pots  thanbefore,  proportionate 
to  the  progress  they  have  made. 

Spir-Ka  confusa  and  S.  Thunbergi  I have 
not  forced  as  yet,  but  what  I can  see  of  their  re- 
quirements they  should  be  treated  in  a similar 
manner  to  the  Deutzias.  Andromedas  and  Kal- 
mias  should  also  be  planted  out,  being  treated 
in  the  same  way  minus  the  pruning.  Prunus 
sinensis  alba  fl. -pi.  does  well  under  the  method 
of  culture  advised  for  the  double  Deutzias. 
This  useful  plant  ought  to  be  more  grown  than 
it  is,  large  bushes  being  most  effective  whilst 
in  flower.  The  Guelder  Rose,  or  Viburnum 
Opulus,  when  taken  care  of,  may  be  retained  in 
good  condition  from  year  to  year  in  pots.  Com- 
pared with  Deutzias,  it  requires  rather  more 
pot  room,  otherwise  the  same  culture  will  suit 
it.  Staphylea  colchica  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  the  Lilacs  to  get  neat,  compact  plants. 

Rhododendrons.— For  forcing,  the  early- 
flowering  kinds  should  be  the  chief  ones  to  rely 
upon,  i have  ulten  wondered  why  the  varieties 
of  Nobleanum  are  not  more  grown  for  this  pui  - 
pose;  this  and  the  other  early-flowering  kinds, 
which,  as  a rule,  are  caught  by  spring  frosts, 
should  be  those  most  relied  upon  for  bringing 
on  steadily  under  glass.  These,  if  well  oared 
for  and  treated  after  the  manner  of  Indian 
Azaleas,  except  as  regards  heat  and  moistui  e 
whilst  making  growth,  will  continue  to  give  a 
good  return  from  year  to  year.  Plants  in  lari  e 
pots  of  these  varieties  are  most  effective  for  coi  - 
servatory  decoration. 
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Conservatory. 

As  Azaleas  go  out  of  bloom  remove  the  dead  flowers  and 
seeds,  and  apply  the  syringe  vigorously  previous  to  plac- 
ing them  in  a house  or  pit,  where  a warm,  close  atmos- 
phere can  be  given  for  a time  to  get  the  plants  into  growth. 
Any  plants  which  require  larger  pots  may  be  repotted  in 
about  a fortnight,  using  good  fibrous  peat  and  sand,  and 
ramming  the  soil  in  firmly  with  the  potting-sbick.  Any 
Heaths,  Epacrises,  or  other  hard-wooded  plants  which  re- 
quire putting  into  shape  should  have  what  little  attention 
is  needed  as  soon  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  and  as  soon 
as  the  new  growth  breaks  away  repot  if  necessary. 
Young  plants  of  Genistas  should  be  shifted  on,  and 
the  growth  be  regularly  pinched  back  to  get  them 
bushy  and  dwarf  during  the  growing  season.  Fuchsias 
are  now  coming  into  bloom,  and  will  benefit  from  liquid- 
manure  two  or  three  times  a week.  Plants  which  are  in  a 
growing  state  and  are  required  for  late  blooming,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  pot-bound  till  the  blossoms  are 
wanted,  as  nothing  will  prevent  a pot-bound  plant  from 
flowering.  A thin  shade  is  useful  for  Fuchsias,  but  a heavy 
one  will  draw  up  the  growth  and  give  the  flowering 
sprays  a spindling  appearance.  Sow  Balsams  for  succes- 
sion, and  pot  on  plants  already  up.  Grow  near  the  glass, 
and  keep  well  supplied  with  water,  giving  liquid-manure 
when  the  blooming  stage  is  reached.  Cockscombs  will  do 
best  in  the  hot-bed.  Cyclamens  raised  early  in  autumn 
and  which  are  intended  for  early  blooming  will  soon  be 
ready  to  go  into  5-inch  pots.  They  will  do  in  cold-frames 
in  summer,  but  must  have  a thin  shade  over  them  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Moisture  both  in  the  atmosphere 
and  also  at  the  root  is  necessary  to  keep  them  moving  on 
rapidly  later  on  when  the  growth  is  well  developed.  Ven- 
tilation may  be  freely  given  to  harden  and  mature  the 
foliage  and  the  crowns  of  the  bulbs  where  the  blossoms 
will  form  in  October  and  November.  Spring-sown  plants 
are  now  growing  rapidly,  and  are  about  ready  lor  shifting  on 
into  larger  pots.  Prick  off  the  first  lot  of  seedling  Prim- 
ulas and  Cinerarias  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle. 
Use  the  camel’s-hair  brush  to  fertilise  Calceolarias  where 
seeds  are  required.  Primulas  ripening  seeds  must  be  kept 
in  a light  cool-house.  Young  comparatively  late-sown 
plants  are  the  best  for  seed  purposes,  as  they  blossom  at  a 
time  when  the  pollen  may  be  more  freely  distributed. 
Give  a further  look  round  climbers  on  the  roofs,  walls, 
pillars,  &e.,  to  keep  things  in  trim.  Ventilation  should 
be  given  freely  now,  and  a little  air  may  be  left  on  at 
night  when  the  weather  becomes  settled.  Fresh  air  has  a 
strengthening  influence  upon  both  growth  and  blossoms, 
and  this  has  a deterrent  effect  upon  insects  and  other  ail- 
ments to  which  all  plants  are  more  or  less  subject.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  intended  for  winter  flowering  should  now  be 
in  5-inch  pots  in  cold-frames,  sheltered  at  night,  but  very 
freely  exposed  during  the  day.  White  and  Yellow  Mar- 
guerites should  have  liquid-manure,  and  if  very  large 
plants  are  required  shift  on  into  larger  pots,  and  keep  in  a 
light  position. 

Stove. 

Young  plants  of  all  flowering  subjects  should  be  pinched 
back  to  get  a strong  base  ; this  refers  to  such  climbers  as 
Allamandas.  Pinching  on  a young  growing  specimen  multi- 
plies the  flowering  shoots,  which,  if  trained  in  the  light  near 
the  glass  and  well  supported  with  weak  liquid-manure, 
will  develop  blossoms  later  on.  Orchids  and  other  flower- 
ing subjects  in  baskets  will  require  dipping  in  a tub  or 
tank  of  tepid  water  occasionally  to  ensure  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  moisture  among  the  roots,  without  which  the 
plants  will  lose  colour.  Gloxinias  will  now  be  in  good  con- 
dition, and  should  not  be  crowded.  Give  liquid-manure, 
and  shade  from  bright  sunshine.  A damp  atmosphere  is 
indispensable.  If  leaves  can  be  spared  from  any  of  the 
choice  varieties  they  will  root  and  form  bulbs  during  the 
summer.  The  easiest  way  of  striking  leaf-cuttings  is  to 
plant  the  stems  of  the  leaves  in  pots  of  sandy  peat  or  leaf- 
mould,  of  course  keeping  the  leaves  intact,  or  the}7  will 
form  bulbs  if  the  midrib  of  the  leaves  are  cut  through  and 
laid  flat  on  the  top  of  pots  of  sandy  soil,  weighted  with  a 
stone  or  something  to  keep  them  down.  Shifted  on  Achi- 
menes,  and  put  neat  stakes  to  the  young  shoots  to  open 
them  out.  Gesneras  of  the  cinnabarina  and  zebrina  sec- 
tions, to  do  them  justice,  should  be  grown  in  a close  warm 
pit.  The  soil  in  which  Gesneras  are  potted  should  be 
sandy  peat  arid  leaf-mould.  Cuttings  of  Crotons  and 
other  stove  foliage  plants  will  root  now.  Dracaenas  and 
other  plants  intended  for  creating  tropical  effects  in  the 
sheltered  parts  of  the  grounds  during  the  summer  should 
shortly  be  “ cooled  down  ” by  removing  to  a house  with  a 
lower  temperature.  Strike  cuttings  of  the  joung  shoots 
of  Gardenias,  and  shift  on  young  stock  into  larger  pots. 
Try  and  get  rid  of  mealy-bug  by  dipping  in  insecticides. 
1 am  thankful  to  say  the  mealy-bug  does  not  give  me  much 
trouble  now,  as  the  houses  are  new,  and  the  stock  has  been 
introduced  with  care. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Tomatoes  may  be  grown  now  in  the  uuheated  house  if 
required.  They  give  less  trouble  perhaps  in  a general  way 
when  planted  out  in  the  borders,  but  in  a small  way  to  grow  a 
few  Tomatoes  for  home  consumption  they  will  succeed  very 
well  in  anything  that  will  hold  half-a-bushel  or  so  of  soil. 
Boxes  answer  very  well,  as  will  also  tubs  or  large  pots.  In 
setting  out  the  plants  leave  room  for  the  application  of 
top-dressings.  A regular  system  of  earthing  up  has  benefi- 
cial effects  upon  Tomatoes  underglass  with  a circumscribed 
root  space.  Cucumbers  have  often  been  well  grown  in  a 
small  unheated  greenhouse.  The  plants  should  not  be  put 
out  too  early,  not  before  June,  and  should  be  bedded  on 
stable-manure  to  give  them  a start,  and  to  supply  nourish- 
ment to  the  roots  afterwards.  Plenty  of  moisture  and  not 
much  ventilation  will  ensure  rapid  growth.  Grapes  of  the 
hardy  early  varieties  are  often  grown  without  fire-heat — 
the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Royal  Muscadine  are  perhaps 
the  best.  As  regards  what  may  or  may  not  be  clone  in  one 
small  house  a good  deal  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and 
time  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work.  There  is  no  reason 
why  one  man  should  succeed  in  growing  many  things  in 
the  same  little  house  and  another  fail  altogether, 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  ref  erred 
to  utuler  “ Garden  Work  " may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
remits. 


except  the  personal  one,  which  combines  energy  with 
thoughtfulness.  Success  in  anything  is  more  often  built 
up  by  mastering  the  small  details  than  in  the  larger  things 
which  appear  to  lie  on  the  surface.  There  are  so  many 
little  things,  all  more  or  less  important,  which  are  generally 
overlooked  in  the  management  of  garden  work.  For  in- 
stance, at  this  season  a carelessness  about  the  arrangement 
of  the  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  may  lead  to  a 
waterclogged  condition  of  the  soil,  and  a sickly  state  of 
the  plant.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  details,  all  of 
which  are  important. 

Ferns  under  Glass. 

Ferns  are  always  beautiful  when  planted  in  wire  baskets. 
Pretty  well  all  species  and  varieties  of  Ferns  may  be  grown 
in  baskets  under  glass.  Those  which  do  not  readily 
assume  a trailing  habit  of  growth  may  have  the  base  of 
the  baskets  hidden  with  Club  Mosses  or  Selaginellas,  or 
some  other  trailing  plant.  I have  used  Sedum  carneum 
variegatum,  Panicum  variegatum,  Cissus  discolor, 
Tradescantias,  and  other  things  with  effect.  Fuchsia 
procumbens  lias  rather  a pretty  effect  growing  beneath 
a Maiden-hair  Fern  in  a basket.  The  Ferns  and 
Fuchsias  can  be  planted  together  when  the  basket  is  filled, 
and  both  will  in  due  time  fulfil  their  missions. 

Window  Gardening. 

I notice  as  I walk  about  that  a few  of  the  most  venture- 
some spirits  are  bringing  out  their  window-boxes,  but  it  is 
rather  early  yet  to  fill  boxes  with  tender  things  unless 
they  can  be  kept  in  a sheltered  position  for  a time.  Good 
soil  is  a necessity,  whether  one  depends  upon  seeds  such 
as  Mignonette  or  annuals,  or  fills  the  boxes  in  the  orthodox 
fashion  with  “Geraniums,”  Marguerites,  Calceolarias, 
Lobelias,  Fuchsias,  &c.  Tuberous  Begonias  would  be  a 
success  in  window-boxes  if  they  got  water  enough.  This 
is  the  weak  point  in  outside  window  gardening.  The 
plants  after  the  first  few  weeks  do  not  get  enough  water, 
either  from  carelessness  about  them  or  a misconception 
as  to  their  wants.  The  same  remark  applies— though, 
perhaps,  in  a less  degree — to  outside  window-boxes  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Shrubs  in  winter  often  perish  for 
want  of  water.  Fuchsias  are  not  much  grown  now  as 
window-plants,  either  inside  or  out.  This  is  a loss,  I 
think,  as  no  other  plant  exactly  takes  the  place  of  the 
Fuchsia,  and  Fuchsias  never  die  if  well  cared  for. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Look  over  Roses  frequently  to  destroy  maggots, 
whether  in  the  bud  or  curled  up  in  the  tender  leaves. 
Green-fly  will  also  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  But  there 
are  plenty  of  insecticides  for  dealing  with  green-fly,  and 
there  is  Tobacco-powder  always  hand}7.  Weed  and  top- 
dress  the  rockery.  Old  leaf-mould  mixed  with  a little 
sand  forms  a good  mixture  for  placing  round  delicate  sub- 
jects. There  should  be  a rockery  in  every  garden  to  pro- 
vide a well-drained  site  for  beautiful  but  delicate  plants 
that  cannot  be  grown  elsewhere.  To  my  mind  this  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  gardening.  Bedding 
plants  in  temporary  structures  hardening  off  must  not  be 
left  altogether  uncovered  at  night  till  the  leaves  are  suffi- 
ciently hardened  to  bear  exposure.  This  gradual  harden- 
ing of  the  foliage  i9  most  important.  The  seasons  some- 
how seem  at  present  out  of  joint.  Twenty  years  ago  I 
used  to  begin  bedding  out  by  the  middle  of  May.  There 
was  so  much  of  it  to  do  it  was  necessary  to  begin  early. 
Now  the  end  of  the  month  is  quite  early  enough  to  bed  out 
anything  except  Calceolarias  and  Stocks  and  Asters.  The 
latter,  if  well  hardened,  may  be  planted  out  at  any  time  now. 
Give  liquid-manure  to  Roses.  Water  and  mulch  newly- 
planted  trees  and  shrubs.  Herbaceous  plants  set  out  this 
spring  should  also  have  some  help  in  this  way.  With  care 
anything  in  the  way  of  Evergreens  or  hardy  plants  gene- 
rally may  yet  be  planted.  It  is  late,  of  course,  for  such 
work,  but  anything  planted  in  this  month  will  grow  very 
well,  and  necessity  sometimes  compels  one  to  do  things 
later  than  the  orthodox  time.  I am  not  a believer  in 
orthodox  time  for  doing  anything  ; it  savours  too  much  of 
rule  of  thumb.  Stake  and  tie  Carnations,  and  other 
border  plants  which  will  shortly  require  support.  Tie 
loosely.  Young  hands  often  do  a lot  of  mischief  by  tying 
growing  shoots  and  stems  too  tight. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Continue  disbudding  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.,  and  the 
moment  a green  or  black-fly  is  seen  dust  with  Tobacco- 
powder.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  safe  to  entirely  remove  the 
covering  yet,  though  the  trees  now7  should  on  mild  nights 
be  fully  exposed.  Give  liquid-manure  or  diluted  house 
sewage  to  Pears  and  Apples  on  dwarfing  stocks.  Old  trees 
will  also  derive  benefit  from  an  application  of  liquid- 
manure  in  any  form  if  the  said  trees  have  been  bearing 
freely  and  not  making  too  much  w*ood.  The  time  to  sup- 
port a fruit-tree  is  wrhen  it  i9  in  the  bearing  mood.  Liquid- 
manure  would  not  do  any  good  to  trees  running  aw’ay  into 
wood.  The  common  opinion  is  that  root,  pruning  should 
be  done  in  autumn,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  any  tree 
which  is  making  too  much  wood  should  not  have  its  roots 
checked  now,  and  not  wait  another  season.  If  the  syringe 
is  used  freely  for  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  the  dam- 
age will  soon  be  repaired.  Of  course,  this  season  is  not 
the  best  for  operating  on  large  old  trees,  the  check  would 
be  too  great ; but  the  roots  of  young  trees  are  so  active 
just  now  that  no  harm  would  be  done  by  lifting  or  short- 
ening them  sufficiently  to  check  over-luxuriant  growth. 
Try  one  tree  first  and  watch  results.  Ventilating  fruit 
forcing-houses  latterly  with  the  continuance  of  easterly 
winds  has  been  a somewhat  difficult  business.  When  the 
wind  is  cold  and  the  sun  bright  pieces  of  hexagon  netting 
tacked  over  the  ventilators  temper  the  cold  wind.  Do 
not  let  lateral  growth  extend  unduly  ; if  a knife  is  required 
in  my  opinion  they  have  extended  too  much.  Keep  up  a 
genial  atmosphere  in  the  vinery  where  Grapes  are  colour- 
ing by  using  moisture  in  sufficient  quantity  on  the  surface 
of  the  borders.  The  frosty  nights  have  to  some  extent 
blackened  the  early  blossoms  of  Strawberries  where  un- 
protected, but  it  would  not  be  an  expensive  business  to 
afford  shelter. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Hoeing  is  work  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  now. 
Weeds  grow  apace,  and  if  not  destroyed  when  small  will 
give  endless  trouble  : besides,  it  costs  less  to  keep  a 
garden  clean  than  weedy,  and  the  young  plants  just  up 
will  benefit  so  much  from  having  the  soil  stirred  amongst 
them  frequently.  Insects  of  all  kinds,  including  snails  and 


slugs,  are  scattered  by  a free  use  of  the  hoe.  Thin  Carrots 
and  Parsnips  as  soon  as  large  enough.  I generally  draw  a 
small  hoe  through  the  rows  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave 
tie  plants  when  singled  out  at  regular  distances  apart ; 
the  singling  may  be  left  a few  days  after  the  hoe  has  been 
through  the  drills,  and  should  be  done  after  a shower,  as 
then  there  will  be  less  disturbance  of  the  soil  around  the 
plants  left.  Dust  soot  over  young  Onions.  Make  new* 
plantations  of  Globe  Artichokes  as  soon  as  voung  offsets 
can  be  obtained.  Where  unprotected  old  stools  will 
probably  have  been  hit  hard  by  the  fro6t,  and  will  be  late 
in  starting.  Plant  Asparagus  as  soon  as  the  young  growth 
is  through  the  ground.  I have  planted  with  success  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  June.  French  Beans  and  Scarlet 
Runners  may  be  planted  in  open  quarters  now.  Make  a 
last  planting  of  Broad  Beans.  Finish  sowing  Beet ; the 
long-rooted  kinds  are  best  for  sowing  now.  Harden  off 
Tomatoes,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  Ridge  Cucumbers  in 
cold-frames  to  be  ready  to  plant  out  when  the  settled 
weather  comes.  Well-hardened  plants  of  Marrows  and 
Cucumbers  may  be  set  out  under  handlights  any  time  now  . 
On  very  cold  nights  a little  straw  or  long  litter  may  be  laid 
on  the  glasses.  Prick  out  seedlings  of  Broccoli,  Cauli- 
flowers, <kc.,  to  get  strong  while  the  land  is  prepared  for 
them.  Clear  off  runaway  Greens,  and  prepare  trenches 
for  early  Celer}'.  The  tops  of  the  ridges  may  be  planted 
with  Lettuces  or  French  Beans.  Sow  Lettuces  every 
three  weeks  now,  and  French  Breakfast  Radishes  even 
ten  days.  Sow  successional  crops  of  Peas  a3  soon  as  the 
preceding  crop  is  through  the  ground.  On  porous  ground 
sow  Marrow  Peas  in  trenches  well  manured,  the  manure, 
being  forked  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

In  most  of  the  southern  counties  well-hardened  bedding 
plants  of  the  more  robust  varieties,  such  as  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums (“Geraniums”),  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Fuchsias, 
and  so  forth,  may  now  be  put  out  safely.  Petunias,  too, 
when  grown  quietly  along  in  a cool  temperature,  with 
plenty  of  air  and  little  or  no  shade,  are  very  hardy,  and 
will  endure  a few  degrees  of  frost  unharmed.  The  aspect 
and  situation  as  to  shelter,  &c.,  have  a considerable  influ- 
ence upon  the  proper  time  to  begin  putting  out  the  bed- 
ding plants  ; but  as  town  gardens  are  always  more  or  les9 
sheltered  the  work  may  usually  be  commenced  a little 
earlier  there  than  outside  ; but  in  any  case  do  not  tie  in 
too  great  a hurry,  but  wait  until  night  frosts  seem  to  have 
disappeared.  The  best  way  to  obtain  an  immediate  effect 
is  to  turn  out  good,  strong  plants  from  3-inch  to  4i-inch 
pots  rather  thickly  in  the  beds.  If  well  established  and 
hardened,  these  sustain  but  a very  slight  check,  and  settle 
down  to  work  almost  directly.  Though  somewhat  more 
costly  in  the  first  place,  these  are  much  less  troublesome, 
as  well  as  far  more  satisfactory,  afterwards  than  the  tin}  J 
plants  dibbled  out  from  boxes,  of  which  such  immense 
quantities  are  now  grown  and  sold.  These  require  not 
only  much  greater  care  in  planting,  but  in  watering  also 
for  some  time,  and  even  need  in  some  cases  to  be  shaded  i 
from  hot  sun.  Plant  out  seedling  Stocks,  Asters,  and 
others  into  beds  of  good,  rich  soil.  Stocks  enjoy  a liberal 
admixture  of  old  lime  or  mortar-rubbish  with  the  soil, 
while  that  for  Asters  and  Zinnias  can  scarcely  be  too  rich 
compatible  with  perfect  sweetness.  Newly-planted  her- 
baceous stuff  must  be  kept  supplied  with  water  at  the  root 
as  required,  and  a layer  or  mulch  of  half-decayed  manure, 
spent  Hops,  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse,  or  the  like,  laid  on 
after  a good  soaking  has  been  given,  checks  evaporation 
and  prolongs  the  good  effect  of  the  moisture  considerably. 
Hollyhocks  raised  from  seed  early  in  the  year  must  b*-  i 

planted  out  at  once,  or  they  will  not  bloom  this  season.  ,• 

Give  them  deep,  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water  and  liquid - 
manure  in  dry  weather.  Established  plants  should  have  a 
mulch  of  manure  and  a good  soaking  of  water  now  and  then 
in  dry  weather.  Tomatoes  under  glass  are  growing  fast 
now,  and  if  got  out  early  will  be  forming  fruit.  During  the 
early  stages  they  may  be  freely  sprinkled  overhead  on  fine 
days,  but  as  soon  as  the  first  blooms  expand  a moderately 
dry  atmosphere  should  be  maintained.  If  the  blooms  do 
not  set  freely  of  their  own  accord,  pass  a feather  lightly 
over  each  expanded  truss  on  every  bright  day  between  1 1 
and  12  a.m.  Plants  for  outdoor  fruiting  may  be  put  out 
now  in  sheltered  spots.  Prepare  beds  for  Tuberous 
Begonias,  working  in  plenty  of  good  leaf-mould  or  spent 
Hops  in  a half-decayed  condition.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  J lay  21s£ 
to  May  2 8th. 

Just  commenced  planting  beds  in  the  flower  garden  ; the 
“Geraniums,”  &c.,  being  well  hardened  off,  will  take  no 
harm,  even  should  a degree  or  two  of  frost,  which  is  not 
unlikely,  come.  The  difficulty  of  planting  a garden  of  con- 
siderable size  is  to  get  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  away 
from  the  stereotyped  masses  of  scarlet  and  yellow.  Some- 
thing more  will  be  done  with  such  soft  neutral  tints  as 
Heliotropes  of  different  shades,  soft  pink-coloured  “Gera- 
niums,” instead  of  so  much  scarlet,  and  in  any  bed  where 
there  is  a difficulty  in  balancing  the  colours  mixtures  are 
always  available,  and  there  is  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  flowers  for  cutting,  and  to  meet  this  demand  good 
hardy  plants  must  be  set  out  in  quantity.  One  of  the 
most  useful  plants  for  cutting  is  theGaillardia  grandiflora 
maxima,  and  this  from  its  successive  character  of  bloom- 
ing will  make  a splendid  object  in  the  garden.  Last  year 
a mass  of  this  was  a perpetual  attraction,  and  one  might 
cutand  come  again  daily  without  destroying  its  effective- 
ness for  the  position  it  occupied.  Another  ver}7  useful 
cutting  plant  is  the  Gypsophila  panicu  ata  . this  I have 
in  patches  in  a long  border  with  othei  u eful  cutting 
things.  One  bed  will  be  planted  with  Calliopes  in  variety. 
The  plants  have  been  started  under  glass,  and  pricked  out 
to  get  strong.  They  will  also  be  pegged  down  at  first  to 
get  the  ground  well  covered,  and  then  they  make  a very 
graceful  bed.  The  reason  why  these  Calliopsis  are  gene- 
rally such  gawky,  weedy -looking  things  is  that  they 
are  sown  too  thick  and  not  sufficiently  thinned  early 
in  the  season.  With  a little  pinching  in  and  pegging 
down  at  first  this  makes  a very  distinct  bedding  plant 
that  will  go  on  flowering  all  the  season  if  the  seeds  are 
picked  off,  and  as  regards  successional  blooming,  it 
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an  advantage  to  cut  the  flowers  freely  for  the  rooms. 

I Tomatoes  in  frames  waiting,  to  go  out  are  uncovered 
all  day,  the  lights  being  drawn  off.  1 shall  have  them 
; ! got  out  shortly,  frost  or  no  frost,  as  so  many  plants  in 
pots  make  so  much  watering*.  Cleared  out  and  prepared 
frames  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  Thinned  fruits  of 
Tomatoes  in  the  early-house.  Have  discontinued  the  fer- 
tilisation of  blossoms  from  lack  of  time,  and  with  a warm 
genial  atmosphere,  freely  ventilated,  the  blossoms  should 
set  well  now.  Top-dressed  Cucumbers.  A little  warm 
j soil  is  scattered  over  the  borders  in  the  Cucumber-house 
'every  week;  the  roots  then  continue  working  through, 
and  seom  to  enjoy  this  rich  dressing.  The  plants  in  hear- 
ing take  a good  deal  of  water  now,  which  is  always  given 
with  the  chill  off,  and  mixed  with  a stimulant  of  some 
I kind.  Sometimes  one  thing  is  used  ami  sometimes 
another — weak  always,  as  I do  not  believe  in  strong 
: stimulants  for  anything.  Made  up  a Mushroom-bed  in 
i he  open  air  under  a north  wall.  I have  now  plenty  of  j 
manure,  and  I shall  spawn  it  from  a previous  bed,  so  it 
virtually  costs  nothing  beyond  the  labour,  and  there  are  ! 
never  too  many  Mushrooms  if  they  are  good  and  free  from 
insects.  Sowed  Spinach  at  fortnightly  intervals.  The 
Winter  Spinach  is  at  present  full  of  growth,  and  I shall 
keep  this  in  condition  as  long  as  possible.  I find  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  “run,”  if  cut  over  with  a knife,  anew  growth 
j starts  away,  which  comes  on  in  succession,  and  it  is  as 
well  to  let  the  plants  exhaust  themselves  in  making  soft, 
succulent  growth  as  in  bolting  up  into  blossom.  Hoed 
j among  growing  crops  everywhere.  All  the  time  which 
can  he  spared  from  other  work  is  now  devoted  to  hoeing, 
j and  it  is  not  wise  for  a gardener  to  reckon  his  time  too 
! closely  now.  There  have  been  many  days  in  winter  when 
next  to  nothing  could  be  done.  Sowed  a bed  of  liampip!]. 
This  is  not  much  grown,  but  it  is  useful  for  salads.  The 
seed  is  very  minute,  and  must  be  very  lightly  covered. 
Rampion  produces  a white  fleshy  root,  not  unlike  a Tur- 
nip Radish,  and  is  very  crisp  and  of  9,  nutty,  flavour. 
Sowed  tender  Herbs  on  a south  border!  These  include 
Basil,  Marjoram,  and  Summer  Savory.  !b  A J.  ‘ 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

EARLY  SPRING  CABBAGES. 

Few  vegetables  are  more  appreciated  than  the 
early  spring  Cabbages,  and  the  sooner  they  can 
be  had  the  more  highly 
are  they  prized,  and 
whether  they  be  grown 
for  home  supply  or  for 
market  sales,  they  will 
repay  the  grower  for  a 
little  extra  attention  as 
well,  and  probably  better 
than  any  other  green  crop 
I that  can  be  cultivated  in 
i the  open  air.  One  of  the 
first  considerations  is  a 
really  good  quick-heart- 
ing sort,  such  as  Early 
1 York,  Wheeler’s  Imperial 
! (here  figured),  or  Early 
Rainham.  Sow  the  seed 
about  the  first  week  in 
July,  so  as  to  have  nice 
sturdy  plants  for  putting 
out  in  September,  and  as 
the  Potatoes  are  lifted, 
dig  over  the  ground  and 
put  out  the  plants  in  rows 
about  1 h feet  apart,  and 
I the  plants  about  1 foot 
from  eacli  other ; keep  the  surface  soil  stirred 
amongst  them  to  promote  growth,  and 
before  the  winter  comes  on  draw  a little 
soil  up  to  the  stems  to  protect  them  from 
frost,  and  unless  it  proves  exceptionally 
severe,  they  will  keep  growing  gently  nearly 
all  the  winter,  and  as  the  days  lengthen 
they  will  advance  rapidly  and  form  hearts 
while  yet  quite  small.  In  market,  even  when 
Broccoli  is  very  cheap,  these  little  Cabbages 
are  sure  to  sell  freely  at  a good  price  ; for  this 
season,  although  the  weather  has  been  unusually 
trying,  I have  seen  some  fine  patches  of  these 
little  Cabbages  marketed  at  a good  price,  and 
the  land  cropped  again  with  Potatoes  before 
the  1st  of  May.  Now,  although  a good  many 
say  there  is  no  skill  required  to  grow  a Cab- 
bage, I can  answer  for  it  that  there  is,  and  that 
the  crop  repays  a little  of  such  skill  right  well. 

J.  G.  H. 


629. — Bone-manure  for  Celery. — 

Ground  bones  may  be  used  in  trenches  for  Celery 
with  good  results  if  you  do  not  require  the 
plants  to  grow  to  a large  size  in  a short  time. 
You  must  understand  that  bone-manure  is 
much  slower  in  its  action  than  that  from  the 
farmyard  or  an  old  hot-bed  ; but  it  will  answer 
for  ordinary  purposes.  You  must  dig  up  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  first,  and  after  breaking  up 
the  soil  nice  and  fine,  spread  1 pint  of  the 
manure  in  every  .3  feet  length  of  the  trench. 
Gently  fork  up  the  soil  again,  so  as  to  mix  it 


with  the  staple,  and  the  trend)  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  plants. — J.  C.  C. 

639.  — Tomatoes  for  show.  This 
depends  upon  the  convenience  for  growing  them. 
To  obtain  ripe  Tomatoes  on  the  first  of  August 
the  plants  should  be  raised  by  the  middle  of 
March  at  latest,  and  should  be  grown  on  with- 
out check  till  April  and  then  planted  out  under 
glass.  When  there  are  means  of  heating  the 
house  in  cold,  damp  weather,  Sutton’s  Perfection 
is  a good  variety.  Ham  Green  Favourite  is 
very  handsome  when  well  finished,  but  not  so 
large  as  Perfection.  E.  If. 

Plants  from  seed  sown  early  in  March 

will  begin  to  ripen  their  first  fruits  in  July,  but  it 
is  better  to  start  earlier  still  than  this,  the  finest 
and  most  productive  plants  being  sown  in 
January  or  the  beginning  of  February.  The 
fruit  of  a good  type  of  Perfection  is  unsurpassed 
in  beauty,  and  there  is  no  better  variety  for 
exhibition  purposes  in  cultivation. — B.  C.  R. 

647.— Bed  for  Cucumbers.  I)o  not 
mix  all  the  ingredients  named  together.  The 
I Grass  and  horse-droppings  should  be  placed  in 
the  bottom  Of  the  lied  to  generate  a little  heat 
to  start  tbo  j-fiants.  On  this  place  the  turfy - 
loam,  dressed  with  A little  soot, .and  whep  the' 
^ warmth  has  penetrated  the  soil  set  out  the 
plants.  Though  stable-manure  is  desirable  to 
form  the  foundation  of  a Cucumber-bed,  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  if  some  other  fermenting 
material  can  be  had. — E.  H. 

Leave  out  the  Grass-cuttings  altogether, 

and  put  five  or  six  parts  of  the  loam  to  one  of 
horse-droppings  (which,  if  fresh,  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  using),  and  this,  with 
just  a dash  of  soot,  will  grow  the  plants  well. 


If  the  loam  is  light,  fibrous,  and  rich,  you  may 
leave  out  the  manure  altogether,  keeping  the 
plants  going  with  liquid  stimulants  afterwards  ; 
but  I like  to  use  a little,  all  the  same. — B.  C.  R. 

661.— Cucumber-fruits  dying.— A low 

temperature  surrounding  the  plants  and  too 
much  moisture  and  want  of  sufficient  warmth 
in  the  soil  are  the  causes  of  your  failure.  The 
night  temperature  has  no  doubt  been  much  too 
low.  When  such  is  the  case  the  atmospheric 
moisture  is  invariably  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  plants.  In  growing  Cucumbers, 
act  on  the  principle  of  the  more  heat  the  more 
moisture,  both  in  the  soil  and  in  the  air  of  the 
house.  If  you  find  the  temperature  in  the  early 
morning  under  70  degs.,  do  not  syringe  the 
plants  or  damp  the  borders  or  floor  after  3 p.m. 
— J.  C.  C. 

652.— Cucumbers  for  show —Sow  the  seeds  the 
first  week  in  April,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  make  a 
choice  of  several  fruits  on  each  plant.  A good  type  of 
Telegraph  is  yet  hard  to  beat,  and  Sutton’s  A1  is  a 
splendid  show  variety.— B.  C.  R. 

642. — Early  Potatoes.— Do  not  cut  down  the  Potato- 
tops  ; they  want  more  air.  Draw  some  earth  up  round 
the  stems. — E.  H. 

655. — Ants  and  Tomato-plants. — You 

may  have  a good  number  of  ants  l imning  over  the 
Tomato-plants,  but  I think  you  are  wrong  in 
supposing  that  they  kill  them.  Woodlice  are, 
I expect,  your  enemies,  and  these  you  must 
get  rid  of,  or  you  will  always  be  troubled 
with  them.  These  insects  get  into  any  little 
holes  during  the  day  and  come  out  at  night. 


When  the  soil  round  the  plants  is  fairly 
dry,  move  up  the  surface  and  search  for  the 
enemy.  To  get  rid  of  the  ants  place  saucers 
about  with  a little  sweet  oil  or  treacle  in  over  the 
bottom  ; they  will  get  set  fast  in  either  of  these 
materials  and  cannot  get  out.  —J.  1 ■ 1 ■ 


FRUIT. 

640.— Apple-trees  on  a wall.— I have 
grown  both  Apple  and  l’ear-trees  as  oblique 
cordons,  and  to  (ill  the  wall  quickly  two  cordons 
only  should  be  grown  from  one  tree,  and  in  that 
case  the  trees  should  be  planted  3 feet  apart, 
allowing  a space  between  eacli  cordon  of  IK 
inches  ; this  will  allow  9 inches  on  each  side  for 
the  development  of  the  spurs,  and  they  require 
as  much  to  admit  of  sun  and  air  having  free 
access  to  the  fruit.  The  cordons  may  be  trained 
at  an  angle  of  45  degs. — J.  I).  E. 

If  it  is  intended  to  grow  single  cordons 

obliquely  on  a wall,  you  may  plant  them  2 -b  feel 
apart  and  train  them  at  an  angle  of  about 
35  degs.  Writing  from  experience  of  the  be- 
haviour of  my  own  Apple-trees,  trained,  as  hori 
izoptal cordons  away  from  walls,  growing  in  a 
good  soil,  I should  say  it  would  be  better  to 
have  double  or  triple  cordons  trained  vertically 
for  a wall,  as  so  many  of  the  strong-growing 
sorts  of  Apples,  including  most  of  the  Pear- 
mains,  make  such  vigorous  growth  that  they 
require  severe  root-pruning  or  annual  lifting  to 
get  them  into  bearing.  After  being  planted 
four  years  my  trees  are  so  vigorous  that  last 
summer  I decided  not  to  prune  them,  and 
allowed  the  shoots  to  grow  their  own  way. 
During  the  winter  I cut  the  growths  half-way 
back  ; in  this  condition  they  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  growing  in  the  form  of  a hedge. — J.  ( t 

631.— Melons  for  exhibition.  — The 

plants  should  now  be  strong  and  ready  to  go  out, 
to  have  ripe  fruit  by  August  1 st,  and  there  should 
be  a genial  hot-bed  ready  to  receive  them,  as 
Melons  good  enough  for  exhibition  cannot  be 
grown  without  a genial  bottom-heat.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  not  later  than  middle  of  April. 
Hero  of  Loekinge  is  a good  variety,  but  the 
culture  has  as  much  to  do  with  prize-winning  as 
the  variety.— E.  H. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  sowing  the 

seed  to  have  fruit  ripe  by  August  1st.  Three 
months  are  none  too  long  to  perfect  a crop  of 
Melons  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown.  Green- 
fleshed  Melons  are  by  some  considered  to  be  of  the 
best  flavour,  though  this  is  entirely  a matter  of 
opinion.  Hero  of  Loekinge,  William  Tillery, 
Golden  Perfection,  and  Victory  of  Bath  are 
all  quite  good  in  that  section.  Scarlet  Gem, 
Premier,  and  Blenheim  Orange  are  well-known 
scarlet-fleshed  varieties  of  easy  cultivation.  If 
for  frame  work,  I would  strongly  recommend  the 
first  in  each  section. — S.  P. 

576.— Killing  caterpillars.— The  Goose- 
berry-caterpillars  may  be  killed  by  syringing 
them  with  the  following  mixture  : 12  lb.  of  soft- 
soap,  with  the  extract  from  5 lb.  of  Quassia-chips, 
well  boiled,  to  100  gallons  of  water.  This  is  a safe 
and  sure  remedy.  Various  poisonous  substances 
are  sometimes  used,  but  when  the  fruit  is  fit  to 
gather  for  tarts  or  otherwise  they  are  dangerous, 
as  some  may  adhere  to  the  fruit.  The  bushes 
should  be  syringed  with  plain  water  the  next 
day  after  the  dressing  just  advised. — G.  S.  S. 

586.— Stopping  Vines. — It  is  not  wise  to 
allow  the  laterals  to  extend  far  without  stopping, 
whether  the  Vines  are  in  bloom  or  not,  because 
they  not  only  exclude  light,  but  a check  is  given 
to  their  growth  if  a quantity  is  taken  off  at 
once  when  they  are  large.  By  a little  manage- 
ment a slight  cessation  of  the  stopping  of  the 
shoots  while  the  Vines  are  in  flower  can  be 
practised.  Just  previous  to  the  bursting  of  the 
bloom  on  the  bunches  the  laterals  should  be 
carefully  gone  over,  pinching  all  in  close  : 
then,  while  the  Vines  are  in  bloom — say,  foi 
eight  or  ten  days — it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
stop  the  shoots,  and  by  that  time  the  berries 
will  be  “set.”  In  all  stages  of  growth  it  is 
wise  to  stop  a few  laterals  only  at  a time  ; a 
more  even  flow  of  sap  is  then  assured. — S.  P. 

Certainly  the  laterals  should  be  stopped  whilst  the 

bunches  are  setting.  You  are  quite  right ; remove  the 
I laterals  when  quite  small  untii  the  Grapes  begin  to 
colour.  A little  more  freedom  then  to  give  a filip  to  the 
loot  action  will,  in  some  cases,  do  good.— E.  H. 


Cabbage  “Wheeler’s  Imperial."  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr. 
J.  Mayle,  124,  Parliament-street,  Derby. 
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FIGS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
think  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a more  whole- 
some or  delicious  fruit  cultivated  than  the  Fig, 
provided  the  fruit  is  well  grown  and  fully  ripe. 
Figs  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  grow  either 
under  glass  or  on  open  south  walls,  but  all  alike 


No.  1.— Fig  “ Courcourelle  blanche.” 


do  not  meet  with  success.  Nor  are  the  reasons 
for  a good  many  failures  far  to  seek.  What 
Figs  require  and  must  have  is  plenty  of  light 
and  heat,  a very  firm  and  not  overrich  root-run 
being  also  most  desirable.  For  a few  years  they 
are  fairly  productive  against  back  walls  of  lean- 
to  houses,  but  in  time  the  fruits  are  produced 
on  the  uppermost  branches  only,  and  in  small 
numbers  there.  If  the  same  trees  were  gradually 
trained  a few  feet  down  the  roof  more  fruit 
would  be  forthcoming  than  ever  before,  and  this 
might  well  be  done  in  many  cases  where  the 
back  walls  only  have  hitherto  been  devoted  to 
the  trees.  The  plan  of  growing  large  bushes  in 
the  body  of  the  house,  the  back  walls  also  being 
covered,  answers  fairly  well,  but  in  the  long  run 
it  will  be  found  much  the  better  plan  to  be  con- 
tent with  two  or  three  trees,  no  matter  how 
large  the  house,  and  to  train  these  up  the  roof 
only.  Thus  treated  the  growth  is  usually  short 
jointed  and  exceptionally  fruitful  (see  illus- 
tration No.  3),  the  Figs  being  also  large  and  of 
superior  quality.  This  plan  of  training  is 
suitable  even  for  quite  small  forcing-houses, 
the  trees  in  this  case  having  their  roots  con- 
fined to  narrow  borders,  and  well  fed  when 
in  full  bearing.  It  is  not  in  houses  where 
high  temperatures  are  maintained,  or  such,  say, 
as  would  suit  Melons  well,  that  the  trees  are 
apt  to  form  soft  unfruitful  wood,  but  rather  in 
unheated  structures.  Thin  training,  though 
desirable  in  all  cases,  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
unheated  houses.  A judicious  selection  of  varie- 
ties, of  which  there  are  many,  is  also  of  great 
importance.  The  old  Brown  Turkey  would, 
owever,  yet  appear  to  be  the  best  of  the  lot. 
So  good  in  every  way  is  this  popular  variety, 
that  there  is  little  or  no  need  to  plant  any  other 
sorts — under  glass  at  any  rate.  It  is  the  surest 
bearer  under  all  circumstances  ; it  forces  readily 
and  succeeds  well  in  or  out  of  pots,  while  the 
fruit  is  sometimes  fine  and  always  of  superior 
quality.  The  second,  and  in  some  instances 


third  crop,  though  frequently  so  small  as  to  be 
quite  unrecognisable,  is  particularly  delicious, 
many  people  eating  these  readily  who  were 
previously  under  the  impression  they  could  not 
eat  Figs.  The  two  sorts  here  figured  (Nos.  1 
and  ‘2)  are  also  excellent  and  well  worth  good 
culture.  Along 

The  south  coast,  notably  where  a chalky  soil 


abounds,  Figs  succeed  fairly  well  as  standards. 
In  a Sussex  garden  I have  gathered  bushels  of 
fine  fruit  from  standards,  but  for  my  own  eating 
should  prefer  those  grown  and  ripened  against 
sunny  walls.  In  less  favoured  districts  espe- 
cially the  proper  positions  for  Fig-trees  are  the 
angles  formed  by  the  junction  of  a south  wall 
with  a wall  facing  westwards,  these,  perhaps, 
being  the  hottest  corners  in  the  garden.  But  if 
these  are  the  best,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  the  only  positions  where  Figs  will  succeed, 
though  it  is  next  to  useless  to  plant  them 
against  any  other  than  south  walls,  and  the 
higher  the  walls  or  the  more  head  room  that 
can  be  allowed  the  better.  That  Figs  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  seen  doing  well  against  walls  w'ith 
a south-west  aspect  I readily  admit,  but  as  a 
rule  the  wood  fails  to  ripen  sufficiently  in  such 
positions,  a moderately  severe  frost  being  liable 
to  cut  it  down  to  the  ground.  Once  a tree 
has  of  necessity  to  start  afresh  from  near  the 
stems,  it  is  usually  several  years  before  it  again 
attains  a productive  state,  nothing  but  long 
sii-PPy  shoots  being  formed  ; hence  the  great 
necessity  for  protecting  the  points  especially 
of  the  branches  every  winter,  the  trees  being 
unloosed  from  the  walls  for  that  purpose.  Those 
straggling  trees,  either  with  their  heads  well 
above  the  walls  or  else  which  have  not  been 
kept  closely  trained  to  the  higher  walls  and 
blank  sunny  ends  of  high  buildings,  will  have 
fared  very  badly  in  many  places  this  winter, 
and  I shall  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  south- 
coast  trees  have  escaped  injury.  It  is  true 
allowing  the  trees  to  have  their  head  somewhat 
is  a certain  way  of  checking  grossness,  the  wood 
made  then  being  principally  short-jointed,  hard, 
fruitful,  and  not  so  easily  crippled  by  frosts.  The 
safest  and  best  practice,  therefore,  with  wall  trees 
is  to  keep  them  freely  thinned  out,  regularly 
trained,  no  attempt  being  made  to  confine  them 
to  a limited  area,  and  to  further  protect  them 
with  mats,  Fir  branches,  or  straw  thatch.  The 
pruning  should  be  delayed  till  the  young  fruit 
shows  at  the  points,  or  say  late  in  April,  and 
then  should  chiefly  consist  of  thinning  out,  long 
naked  branches  being  cut  back  to  near  the 
centre  of  the  trees,  or  else  foreshortened  to  a 
well-placed  younger  fruiting-branch.  Thus 
treated  the  trees  are  kept  furnished  with  young 
fruiting-branches  throughout  their  surface,  and 
not  at  the  ends  only,  as  too  often  happens.  As 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  number  of  trust- 
worthy 

Varieties  for  open-air  culture  is  very 
small.  Foremost  amongst  these  must  be  placed 
our  old  favourite  Brown  Turkey,  this  being  the 
sort  most  generally  grown,  and  it  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon.  Brunswick  is  also  a hardy  variety, 
but  not  nearly  so  fruitful  as  the  Brown  Turkey, 
while  the  White  Marseilles  is  perhaps  the  most 
delicious  variety  of  all.  The  tree  is  hard}-,  very 
p-oductive,  and  the  fruit  small,  but  when  well 
ripened  the  fruit  can  be  eaten  by  most  people. 
Not  a little  depends  in  each  and  every  case,  or 
whether  the  trees  are  planted  under  glass  or  in 
the  open  at  the  present  time,  upon  the  pre- 
paration of  the  borders  for  their  reception. 
Rank  growth  being  most  undesirable,  a rich, 
loose  root-run  ought  not  to  be  provided.  The 
finest  and  most  productive  trees  I have  ever 
seen  were  rooting  in  a limited  border  formed 
exclusively  of  the  surface-soil  brought  away 
from  the  Shakespeare  Cliff,  near  Dover.  This, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  point  out,  is  of  a very 
chalky  nature,  and  scarcely  capable  of  growing 
any  other  fruit-tree  but  Figs,  Pears  planted  in 
it  presenting  a wretchedly  starved  appearance. 
Only  a limited  number  of  my  readers  are  in  a 
position  to  use  much  chalk  or  chalky  soil  in 
their  preparation  of  a border,  but  if  it  can  be 
had  it  might  well  be  mixed  with  fresh  turfy 
loam,  one  part  of  it  to  two  parts  of  the  loam,  a 
sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones  being  the  only 
other  addition.  Au  excellent  substitute  for 
chalk  will  be  found  in  old  mortar-rubbish,  clear 
of  particles  of  wood,  and  if  fresh  loam,  use  less 
of  this  and  add  common  garden  soil.  Compara- 
tively small  borders  answer  well  in  any  case, 
these  being  well  drained,  and,  if  need  be — that  is 
to  say,  if  a clay  subsoil  abounds— the  bottom 
ought  to  be  concreted  to  a considerable  distance 
around  in  order  to  keep  the  roots  out  of  it.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  make  the  borders  very  firm, 
and  if  there  is  a path  or  roadway  in  front  of  the 
outside  trees,  these  have  a good  effect  on  them, 
checking  grossuess  and  promoting  productive- 
ness. W. 


603.— Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  in 

a greenhouse. — If  the  leaves  have  not  curled 
close  up  through  being  infested  with  black  aphis, 
Tobacco-powder  will  kill  them.  When  the 
young  leaves  at  the  point  of  the  shoots  are  rolled 
up  tightly,  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  aphis  with 
the  powder  ; I use  an  india-rubber  distributor 
to  apply  this,  and  find  it  answer  well.  Some 
knowledge,  how-ever,  is  necessary  to  use  it 
efficiently ; the  powder  is  apt  to  choke  the 
nozzle  of  the  distributor.  After  applying  some 
of  it  give  the  distributor  a sharp  jerk  to  re- 
move the  powder  from  the  nozzle  back  into 
the  bag  ; it  will  then  pass  freely  through  the 
same.  A common  flour  - dredger  would  do 
very  well,  only  some  of  the  powder  is  apt  to  be 
wasted.  Hold  the  worst  affected  shoots  in  the 
left  hand,  and  with  the  right  thoroughly  sprinkle 
the  powder  over  them,  covering  every  leaf 
affected.  The  powder  is  best  sprinkled  on  the 
tree  in  the  evening,  and  the  following  morning 
thoroughly  wash  the  same  with  clear  tepid  water, 
applied  with  the  syringe  vigorously,  which  will 
cleanse  the  tree  of  both  powder  and  aphis.  If 
the  points  of  the  shoots  are  so  badly  affected 
that  the  fly  cannot  be  reached  with  the  powder, 
those  shoots  ought  to  be  soaked  in  Tobacco- 
water,  which  is  easily  made  by  pouring  boiling 
water  on  shag  Tobacco  or  on  the  paper  generally 
used  for  fumigating  ; the  liquid  should  be  used 
almost  the  colour  of  ink.  By  holding  a saucer 
containing  the  liquid  in  the  left  nand,  the  shoots 
can  be  bent  into  the  saucer  with  the  right  hand, 
holding  them  there  long  enough  to  thoroughly 
soak  every  part.  Afterwards  well  wash  the 
tree  with  clean  water.  The  main  point  to 
observe  in  keeping  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees 


No.  3. -Fruiting-branch  of  a Fig. 


free  from  aphis  is  to  never  allow  any  to  get  a 
foothold,  but  dust  with  powder  on  the  first  sign 
of  the  enemy. — S.  P. 

It  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  allow 

the  insects  named  to  destroy  the  crop  of  fruit 
this  year.  You  must,  however,  set  to  work 
vigorously  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  that  at  once. 
Fumigating  trees  nailed  against  a wall  often 
fails  to  get  rid  of  the  green  and  black-fly,  be- 
cause the  smoke  cannot  reach  them  in  the  same 
way  as  it  does  on  plants  or  trees  growing  away 
from  walls.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  reduce 
the  number  of  fruit  on  each  tree  to  one-third. 
Then  go  carefully  over  the  trees,  and  remove 
every  leaf  that  you  find  curled  up,  even  if  it  is 
only' slightly  so,  for  where  there  is  a curled  leaf 
there  is  sure  to  be  green -fly.  When  this  is 
done  make  a solution  of  soft-soap  and  water — 
3 ounces  of  soap  to  two  gallons  of  water.  With 
this  mixture  thoroughly  syringe  the  trees  every 
second  day  when  the  house  is  closed  in  the  after- 
noon all  the  time  there  are  any  insects  to  be 
seen.  After  that  syringe  with  clear  water  every 
evening.  With  regard  to  the  inquiry  about 
Tobacco-powder,  I may  tell  you  that  in  such 
cases  as  yours  it  is  much  better  than  fumi- 
gating, as  the  powder  can  be  made  to  reach 
parts  of  the  tree  where  the  smoke  cannot  pene- 
trate in  sufficient  force  to  be  effective,  and  the 
powder  will  kill  every  insect  it  reaches.  Some 
varieties  of  Nectarines  crack  more  than  others. 
It  seems  that  you  have  one  of  them.  \ ou  must 
discontinue  syringing  the  tree,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  roots  much  less  water  than  you 
did  last  year.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  you  will 
do  well  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  soil  in 
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the  border  1 foot  below  the  surface.  You  can 
then  regulate  the  supply  of  water  according  to 
how  you  find  it  as  regards  moisture. — J.  C.  C. 

684.— Blight  on  Pear-trees. —The  trees 
are  no  doubt  badly  attacked  by  the  “ Slug- 
worm,”  the  larvae  of  Selandria  atra,  a small 
blackish  shiny  caterpillar.  It  does  much 
| mischief,  but  surely  it  cannot  have  attacked  the 
leaves  already  ? It  does  not  usually  appear 
until  August  or  September,  and  will  in  those 
months  do  as  much  mischief  to  Cherry-trees  as 
dt  docs  to  Pears.  They  are  easily  destroyed  if 
ithey  are  taken  upon  their  first  appearance  before 
Itliey  have  done  much  mischief.  Dust  the 
(leaves  over  on  a calm  day  with  quicklime  ; this 
shrivels  up  every  caterpillar  it  touches,  but 
jsome  are  sure  to  escape  ; in  that  case  dust  over 
again  two  or  three  times  in  succession. — J.  D.  E. 

621 . Mulberi’y-trees.  — The  Mulberry 
is  well  known  in  England,  and  one  or  more  trees 
are  found  in  most  gardens,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  They  are  as 
easily  cultivated  as  Apple  or  Pear-trees,  and 
seldom  suffer  from  spring  frosts,  as  it  is  the 
latest  of  trees  to  burst  into  leaf  in  the  spring.  I 
have  found  it  succeed  better  in  rather  light 
garden  loam  than  in  the  more  clayey  loam  of 
our  present  garden.  It  should  be  planted  in 
November  in  deep  garden  soil  rather  inclined 
to  be  moist.  At  planting- time  place  some  good 
prepared  compost  of  loam  and  leaf- mould  about 
the  roots  to  give  the  tree  a good  start,  and 


which  attacks  the  leaves  either.  You  must 
look  for  the  snails  behind  the  stem  and  large 
branches  of  the  tree  and  kill  them.  The  insect 
.which  attacks  the  leaves  is  a small  maggot  or 
caterpillar,  which  must  be  searched  for  and 
killed.  Wherever  you  see  a leaf  curled  up  you 
will  either  find  green-fly  ora  maggot.  In  either 
case  the  pest  can  bo  killed  by  pressing  the  leaf 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  When  this  is 
done  give  the  tree  a good  washing  with  the 
garden-engine,  first  dissolving  2 o/..  of  soft-soap 
in  each  gallon  of  water. — -T.  (J.  C. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

CUT  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Passion- flowers. 

In  reply  to  “ B.,”  “ J.  M.,”  and  “ West  Kent,” 
many  of  the  Passion-flowers  are  very  useful  for 
cutting.  Flowers  of  P.  quadrangularis,  arranged 
with  their  own  leaves  in  flat  dishes,  glasses,  &c., 
are  very  beautiful.  The  flowers  keep  best  if 
gathered  two  or  three  hours  before  noon, 
placing  them  in  water  or  on  damp  Moss,  and 
slightly  sprinkling,  or  rather  dewing  them  over, 
with  water.  Those  of  P.  alata  do  equally 
well  under  the  same  treatment.  Many  other 
varieties  will  keep  open  for  a shorter  period, 
and  with  less  certainty,  under  similar  treat- 
ment. Such  varieties  as  P.  kermesina,  race- 


Cut  flowering-sprays  of  Passiflora  princeps  and  P.  <|uadrangularis. 


when  it  is  planted  a mulching  of  decayed  manure 
should  be  placed  over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
as  far  as  the  roots  extend.  The  tree  itself  is 
jquite  hardy,  but  the  leaves  are  easily  injured  by 
i frosts. — J.  D.  E. 

687. — Vines  breaking  irregularly. — 

If  no  information  has  been  withheld  that  ought 
to  have  been  given  with  regard  to  the  time  of 
pruning,  and  whether  the  rods  were  dressed  in 
the  winter,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Vines  have 
been  frost-bitten.  So  far  as  the  details  of  the 
management  are  given,  there  is  nothing  in  them 
to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  Vines  in  break- 
ing. It  was  hardly  wise,  perhaps,  to  saturate 
the  border  with  soap-suds  in  the  middle  of 
March,  but  that  would  not  account  for  the 
Vines  bleeding.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
liost  reached  the  rods  with  such  force  that  it 
caused  an  expansion  of  the  wood  and  bark  suffi- 
' cien%  f°r  the  rising  sap  to  find  its  way  out  of 
the  injured  parts  instead  of  ascending  farther  up 
the  cane.  I have  seen  such  extraordinary 
things  happen  with  Vines  when  frost  has 
leached  them  sometimes  that  I am  prepared  for 
almost  anything  to  occur  after  a severe  winter. 
In  a house  of  mixed  varieties  of  Grapes  I had 
on?  ,.of  them  (Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat)  quite 
defoliated  early  in  November  by  the  action  of 
the  frost,  while  all  the  other  sorts  escaped 
unharmed. — J.  C.  C.  ^ 

67 4.— An  unsatisfactory  Cherry-tree. 

—There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid 
of  the  snails,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  insect 


mosa,  and  princeps  are  more  effective  cut  in 
branches  of  any  desired  length  (see  illustration), 
the  leaves  and  flowers  depending  from  baskets, 
vases,  &c.,  or  twisted  around  them.  With  one 
end  in  water,  the  flowers  will  frequently 
keep  open,  as  in  the  case  of  single  flowers 
treated  as  advised,  and  should  they  close, 
the  closed  blossoms  with  the  advancing 
buds  and  leaves  are  very  beautiful.  My 
favourite  Passion-flower  for  foliage  is  P. 
kermesina.  It  is  all  that  a leaf  and  branch  need 
be  for  effective  decoration.  Fine,  pliable,  with 
small,  exquisitely-cut  and  coloured  leaves,  its 
elegance  and  beauty  are  beyond  praise.  It 
matters  little  whether  the  flowers  of  P.  prin- 
ceps are  open  or  not.  They  have  a most  unique 
effect,  depending  over  the  sides  of  high  stands, 
or  wreathing  their  stems. 

P.  princeps  flowers  freely  when  properly 
treated.  It  should  not  be  pruned  much,  and 
none  of  the  old  flower-stems  must  ever  be 
removed.  It  flowers  again  and  again  on  the 
same  flower-stalk  ; hence,  unless  for  use  as  cut 
flowers,  none  of  these  should  ever  be  removed. 
In  the  winter  season  they  hang  in  withered 
bundles,  but  in  the  early  spring  the  sap  floods 
the  channels  with  new  life,  and  a fresh  raceme 
is  thrown  out  from  the  extreme  point  of  last 
year’s  flower-stems.  This  goes  on  year  after 
year,  while  other  pendants  of  dazzling  bright- 
ness spring  forth  near  the  base  of  the  flower- 
stems.  Those  also  that  have  been  shortened 
back  sometimes  break  into  fresh  clusters  of 
blossoms.  Many  of  these,  however,  die  back, 


and  unless  obliged  to  be  cut  for  the  flowers,  none 
of  the  old  flowering-branches  should  be  cut. 
When  the  new  flower  stems  shoot  forth,  any 
dead  points  beyond  may  be  removed.  Another 
great  advantage  from  this  successional  elonga- 
tion of  the  flower-bearing  branchlets  is  that 
almost  any  length  of  raceme  may  be  secured  for 
twisting  round  the  stems  of  stands  or  vases. 
This  enables  the  decorator  to  place  the  flowering 
blossoms  of  this  brilliant  plant  in  telling  posi- 
tions to  which  shorter  flower-stems,  that  must 
from  necesity  have  one  end  in  the  water,  could 
never  have  reached.  Many  of  the  common 
Passion-flowers  have  beautiful  foliage,  and 
sometimes  the  blooms  of  P.  co-rulea  and  other 
common  varieties  will  keep  open  for  a length- 
ened period.  Though  these  lack  the  brilliance 
and  size  of  those  I have  just  indicated,  the 
whole  of  the  Passion-flowers  are  beautiful  and 
interesting.  While  I advise  that  the  massive 
cup-like  sorts,  such  as  P.  alata  and  P.  quad- 
rangularis, should  be  placed  simply  on  their 
backs  on  damp  Moss  or  in  water,  occasionally 
profusely  flowered  branches  of  either  have  a 
grand  effect  depending  over  the  side  of  silver  or 
other  stands,  or  vases  wreathed  with  Stepha- 
notis  or  other  light-coloured  flowers.  T. 


593.— Treatment  of  an  India  rubber- 
plant. — “Maythorn”  does  not  say  when  this 
plant  was  repotted,  and  in  what  soil  ? Prob- 
ably there  is  a worm  or  other  enemy  at  the 
root,  or  the  drainage  is  defective.  It  should  be 
repotted  in  a compost  of  three  parts  turfy  loam 
to  one  of  leaf-soil  and  very  old  stable-manure, 
with  which  a tablespoonful  of  soot  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
silver  sand,  allowing  the  compost  to  dry  before 
it  is  used,  and  looking  over  it  carefully  for 
worms  (which  will,  however,  leave  it  them- 
selves, if  they  can,  as  they  object  to  soot  and 
dryness).  To  drain  the  pot  (which  must  be  per- 
fectly clean),  place  a concave  bit  of  crock  over 
the  hole,  and  then  arrange  three  or  four  pieces 
over  it  so  that  the  water  can  escape.  Cover 
this  with  a bit  of  clean,  dry  Moss,  sprinkled 
with  soot,  and  moisten  the  compost  before  using 
it  until  it  is  damp  throughout,  but  not  too  wet. 
Remove  any  part  of  the  old  soil  which  seems 
sour,  and  examine  the  ball  carefully  for  a worm. 
If  there  are  tunnel-like  places  at  the  outside  of 
the  ball  the  presence  of  a worm  is  certain,  and 
it  must  be  removed.  Sometimes  a gentle  tap- 
ping on  the  surface  will  bring  a worm  or  worms 
up  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  but  occasionally 
they  are  extremely  difficult  to  get  at,  retreating 
to  the  interior  of  the  ball  of  earth,  which  it  is 
not  desirable  to  pull  to  pieces.  In  this  case  dip- 
ping in  a pan  of  strong  soft-soap  and  water  will 
sometimes  drive  them  out,  or  mustard  and 
water  may  be  tried.  A slight  mixture  of  lime 
and  soot  with  the  water  is  more  effectual,  but 
there  is  a danger  of  burning  tender  roots 
if  it  be  at  all  too  strong.  Hold  the  plant 
in  the  water  so  that  only  the  surface 
for  a quarter  of  an  inch  is  free  from  the 
mixture  ; the  worm  will  then  be  driven  to 
the  surface  and  can  be  taken  away.  Pot  firmly, 
ramming  the  new  soil  down  round  the  edges  of 
the  pot  with  a potting-stick,  so  that  there  are 
no  spaces  left,  and  finish  it  off  neatly  at  the 
top,  leaving  three-quarters  of  an  inch  free  for 
thorough  watering.  If  the  plant  be  unsightly 
from  losing  its  leaves  it  may  be  better  to  cut  it 
back  ; but  if  this  is  done  it  should  be  placed  in 
a hot-house  for  a month  after  the  operation, 
which  may  otherwise  kill  it  in  its  weak  state. 
The  spots  on  the  leaves  would  be  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  on  drops  of  water  left  standing 
on  the  leaves ; this  should  be  avoided  for  the 
future,  the  plants  being  placed  in  the  shade 
after  sponging  until  the  foliage  is  dry.  The 
India-rubber- plant  is  very  long-suffering  in  the 
matter  of  gas  ; but  it  is,  of  course,  much  better 
without  it.  If  no  hot-house  be  available,  the 
best  substitute  for  its  damp  atmosphere  which 
“ Maythorn  ” can  give  will  be  to  provide  an  old 
tray  covered  with  Moss  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  and 
set  this  in  the  window  of  a small  spare  room 
where  the  plant  can  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
tray,  raised  on  an  inverted  saucer,  and  thus  inhale 
the  damp  air  rising  from  the  Moss,  which  must 
be  watered  daily  with  a rosed  pot,  no  gas  or  fire 
being  used.  Most  of  the  troubles  of  India- 
rubber-plants  arise  from  defective  root-drainage 
or  improper  watering.  No  hard  and  fast  rule, 
such  as  once  a week,  or  twice  a week,  or 
every  day,  should  be  laid  down  for  this  latter. 
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A plant  in  weak  health  will  not  take  up  half 
so  much  water  as  one  which  is  growing  fast, 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  supply  water  which  is 
not  needed.  At  the  same  time,  no  plant 
must  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  and  the 
only  safe  rule  is  to  test  the  surface-soil  by 
laying  the  linger  on  it.  If  this  be  unsoiled,  the 
plant  needs  a thorough  soaking  (not  a little, 
which  only  feeds  the  surface  roots,  and  starves 
those  below)  but  if  the  soil  stains  the  finger,  the 
plant  is  in  no  need  of  water.  Careful  observation 
of  the  appearance  of  the  surface  will  obviate  this 
test  after  a time,  but  in  any  doubt  it  can  be  safely 
trusted.  Another  unthought-of  danger  which 
often  comes  in  the  way  of  pot-plants,  is  the 
effect  of  sunshine  on  the  pot,  which  is  intensified 
when  it  comes  through  glass.  After  watering 
the  evaporation  causes  cold,  almost  amounting 
t°  freezing,  quickly  followed  by  roasting  heat, 
which  destroys  the  hair-like  roots  clinging  to 
the  pot.  Failing,  yellow  leaves  are  the  result, 
and  general  ill-health  of  the  plant  ; all 
window-plants,  therefore,  should  be  protected, 
either  by  pot  covers  or  otherwise,  from  the 
action  of  the  sun.  The  new  crSpa  paper  in  art 
shades,  being  very  cheap  and  pretty,  will  be 
found  useful  for  this  purpose. — R. 

5(55. — Perns  in  an  air-tight  case. — 

No  place  where  plants  are  grown  should  be  air- 
tight, for  it  is  very  desirable  to  lift  off  the 
glass  and  wipe  the  superfluous  moisture  away 
occasionally,  giving  fresh  air  in  doing  so.  How- 
ever, some  kinds  of  Ferns  will  do  with  very 
little  air,  and  most  of  them  enjoy  a thoroughly 
damp  atmosphere.  Todea  superba  is  a good 
Fern  for  a glass  case,  unless  this  be  very  small, 
when  the  Filmy  Ferns,  which  never  grow  to  a 
great  size,  will  suit  better.  Trichomanes  radi- 
cans  (the  Killarney  Fern)  is  a beautiful  plant, 
and  would  be  very  suitable,  and  Trichomanes 
reniforme  might  be  grown  with  it.  Hymeno- 
phyllum  helveticum,  H.  hortensis,  and  some  of 
the  Sellaginellas,  which  grow  more  easily  than 
Ferns,  may  be  tried,  the  Hymenophyllums 
(Filmies)  being  very  minute.  Particulars  of 
their  cultivation  were  given  in  Gardening  for 
April  16th  last,  page  87. — L.  R. 

517  — Plant  to  show  in  August  — 

“J.  G.  of  R.”  gives  no  particulars  as  to  the 
means  of  cultivation  at  his  disposal,  and  perhaps 
he  requires  a window-plant,  as  one  is  mentioned. 
A Tuberous  Begonia  would  be  an  excellent  show 
plant  at  the  time  mentioned,  and  these  can  be 
grown  either  in  a greenhouse  or  a window.  The 
only  drawback  to  these  lovely  flowers  for  show 
is  that  they  are  so  easily  injured  by  transit,  and 
if  the  show  be  not  near  at  hand  (so  that  the  plant 
can  be  carried  by  its  owner),  perhaps  another 
kind  might  be  best.  A good  early  Chrysanthe- 
mum would  be  effective,  and  these  can  now  be 
had  as  early  as  August  in  full  bloom  ; this  can 
be  grown  out-of-doors  from  this  time  forward 
till  August.  A handsome  pot  of  Vallota  purpurea 
or  Lilium  auratum  would  look  well.  Vallotas 
can  be  grown  well  in  a window  or  greenhouse, 
and  Lilium  auratum  mostly  out-of-doors,  to 
flower  at  that  time.  Hedychium  Gardnerianum 
s a striking  and  noble  plant  with  spikes  of 
Orchid-like  blossoms,  which  flowers  at  the  end 
of  August,  if  not  given  any  heat.  It  grows  well 
in  any  place  where  frost  is  excluded  without 
needing  heat ; particulars  of  its  cultivation  were 
given  recently  in  Gardening,  April  9th,  p.  69. 
A well-grown  Dahlia  in  a large  pot,  either  of  the 
Cactus  variety  or  the  ordinary  double  kind  (but 
preferably  a good  Cactus  Daldia)  would  make  a 
fine  show  plant  in  August.  These  need  to  be 
started  at  once,  and  potted  on  with  rich  soil 
until  they  are  in  12-inch  pots,  as  they  must  have 
plenty  of  room.  These  six  plants  can  all  be 
managed  without  anything  more  than  sun-heat 
between  this  and  August,  and  “ J.  G.  of  R.” 
might  try  them  all,  and  exhibit  those  which 
turn  out  best  in  a group. — J.  L.  R. 

519.  — Tuberous  Begonias  in  a 
window. — These  can  be  started  at  once  by 
placing  the  tubers  either  in  small  pots  or  on  a 
layer  of  damp  soil  in  a tray,  standing  them  near 
the  glass.  The  tubers,  'if  potted,  should  be 
scarcely  covered  with  soil,  and  rather  raised  in 
the  centre  of  the  pot,  as  there  is  a danger  of 
their  rotting,  especially  without  much  sun- 
shine, before  they  start  ; and  water  must  be 
sparingly  applied  until  shoots  appear,  although 
the  surrounding  soil  must  be  damp,  but 
not  soakingly  wet.  If  the  window  is  con- 
stantly open  below  it  will  be  best  for 


“ C.  N.  A.”  to  place  the  Begonias  on  a small 
bracket,  which  can  be  fixed  to  the  wall  on  the 
side  of  the  window  which  gets  the  most  sun, 
higher  up,  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  give  them  all 
the  warmth  available.  Tuberous  Begonias  have 
a wonderful  power  of  adapting  themselves  to 
circumstances,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  they 
may  do  well  in  an  east  window,  as  they  cannot 
stand  very  hot  sunshine,  which  injures  their 
foliage,  and  the  morning  sun  is  the  best  for 
plants.  When  the  tubers  ha\  e started  they  can 
be  placed  singly  in  4-inch  pots  (from  the  tray)  and 
repotted  before  the  pot  becomes  too  full  of  roots. 
The  plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
pot-bound,  and  be  well  supplied  with  water. 
“ C.  N.  A.”  had  better  buy'  a small  bag  of 
compost  for  them,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
leaf-mould,  turf-mould,  soot,  and  sand,  in  which 
they  do  best,  would  be  available  otherwise. 
Weak  soot-water  (made  by  soaking  a canvas  bag 
of  soot  from  the  chimney  in  soft  water,  which 
can  be  renewed  as  used)  should  be  supplied  to 
the  plants  once  or  twice  a week,  when  in  flower, 
as  liquid-manure,  and  they  can  be  repotted 
several  times  as  they  make  growth,  using  a pot 
only  slightly  larger  than  the  last,  and  avoiding 
much  disturbance  of  the  roots  in  the  operation. 
They  must  not  be  placed  in  a draught  as  they 
are  then  apt  to  drop  their  buds.— J.  L.  R. 

524.  — Clove  Carnations  in  pots.— 

These  will  be  far  better  outside  than  in,  and 
will  probably  flower  in  due  time  if  carefully 
watered.  This  however  depends  largely  upon 
their  last  potting,  which  took  place  “ some  time 
ago,”  “Kit”  says.  They  should  have  been 
potted  up  in  autumn  (September  or  October), 
and  given  good  light,  rich  compost.  If  they 
have  not  received  attention  since  the  flowering 
season  of  last  year,  it  would  be  well  to  give 
them  a careful  shift  now,  or  better  still,  to  plant 
them  out  in  a box,  with  a compost  of  leaf -mould, 
loam,  sand,  and  old  hot-bed  stuff  well  packed 
round  them.  This  will  give  them  strength  to 
form  good  blossoms,  which  should  be  open  in 
July.  Their  roots  must  not,  however,  be  shaken 
bare  so  late  in  the  season,  the  drainage  and  top 
layer  of  soil  only  being  removed,  and  a plentiful 
supply  of  water  given.  The  box  must  be  well 
drained,  and  the  compost,  which  can  be  bought 
ready  mixed,  should  be  carefully  looked  over 
for  wireworms  or  other  insects. — R. 

624.— Plant  fora  parlour  window  — 
Plants  suitable  for  windows  vary  with  the 
season  of  the  year.  Begonia  Weltoniensis  is  a 
good  plant  for  a sunny  window  in  summer,  and 
other  Begonias  of  the  tuberous-rooted  section 
are  much  grown  now,  and  they  would  be  ^rown 
more  if  they  would  bear  the  rough  treatment  of 
the  hawker’s  basket  or  the  coster’s  barrow. 
Pelargoniums  are  a very  large  class,  and  they 
are  bright  and  showy  in  summer.  The  Zonals 
are  specially  lasting  for  autumn.  There  is 
nothing  superior  to  the  Scarborough  Lily  (Val- 
lota purpurea),  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  grow. 
Get  the  growth  ripened  by  exposure  in  summer, 
and  every  bulb  strong  enough  to  produce  a 
spike  of  blossoms  will  have  one.  After  the 
Scarborough  Lilies  there  will  be  Pompon  Chrys- 
anthemums, followed  by  Erica  Hyemalis,  and 
later  on  by  Genista  fragrans,  although  sometimes 
the  flowers  of  the  latter  drop  off  prematurely 
unless  the  plants  are  well  supplied  with  water. 
Just  now  Spir;va  japonica  is  very  nice,  and  if  well 
watered  will  last  some  time.  The  plants  should 
stand  in  water  to  keep  them  in  good  condition, 
the  water  to  be  emptied  out  twice  a week  and 
replaced  with  fresh.  Among  suitable  foliage 
plants  the  most  lasting  is  the  Parlour  Palm  (Aspi- 
distra), but  it  will  be  best  moved  from  the 
window  when  the  sun  is  very  hot.  Ficus  elas- 
tica,  Kentia  Forsteriana,  and  Aralia  Sieboldi  are 
all  suitable. — E.  H. 

632.— Tea  Rose  in  a window.— Roses 
are  far  from  being  ideal  window  plants,  but  the 
best  kind  for  the  purpose  is  one  of  the  Fairy  or 
Lawrenceana  class  of  these  flowers,  such  as 
Little  Dot,  Little  Pet,  &c. ; or  you  may  succeed 
with  one  of  the  Chinas,  either  the  old  blush  or 
crimson  variety,  the  latter  preferred  because  it 
does  not  grow  so  strong  as  the  former.  Have 
the  pot  well  drained,  and  afford  the  plant  a 
rather  light  compost  well  pressed  down.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  it  is  never  wet  nor  dry,  and 
it  is  a good  plan  to  stand  it  out-of-doors  and 
give  the  foliage  a thorough  cleansing  by  syring- 
ing with  soft  water,  say,  once  a week  at  least. — 
P.  U. 


663.— Planting  a border  under  win 

dows.— With  a border  so  small  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  do  much,  but yetit  could bemade  a pretty 
feature.  The  prettiest  borders  of  this  description 
I ever  saw  had  in  them,  in  addition  to  the  creepers 
upon  the  walls,  such  fragrant  things  as  the 
Leinon-scented  Verbena,  Myrtle,  and  hardy 
Fuchsias.  I do  not  know  if  the  locality  is 
favourable  for  the  two  first -mentioned  subjects, 
but  the  Sweet  Verbena  might  be  kept  alive  with 
a slight  covering,  and  it  is  delightful  to  have  its 
fragrance  coming  in  at  the  windows  when  open. 
Clematis  Davidiana,  too,  which  grows  about  a 
yard  high  and  bears  great  quantities  of  sweet 
blue  Hyacinth-like  flowers  is  charming,  and 
the  Cape  Figwort  (Phygelius  »apensis)  in  such 
a border  is  showy,  growing  a yard  high  anil 
covering  itself  with  spikes  of  red  flowers,  which 
last  many  weeks.  Another  plan  would  be  to 
have  some  dwarf  Tea  Roses,  as  these  would  be 
good  through  summer  and  autumn,  whilst  a 
few  bulbs  for  spring  might  be  mingled  with 
them  without  harm  resulting  to  either.  To 
make  such  plants  a success  the  soil  of  the 
border  must  be  deep  and  good  before  anything 
is  put  into  it,  and  when  things  are  planted  they 
should  not  be  dug  amongst  or  disturbed  at  the 
root,  but  receive  additional  food,  whether 
manure  or  fresh  soil,  by  surface  mulchings.-  ■ 
A.  H. 

591.— Treatment  of  Arum  Lilies.— 

When  all  fear  of  frost  has  passed  away  turn  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots,  removing  most  of  the  soil 
from  the  roots.  If  the  plants  are  larse  it  will  be 
advisable  to  divide  them,  or  a difficulty  will  be 
found  in  potting  them  the  next  season.  If  the 
plants  are  cut  up  into  single  crowns  they  will  be 
a nice  size  by  the  autumn,  and  can  either  be  put 
into  small  pots  singly  or  several  can  be  put  into 
a large  pot  to  make  a specimen.  Any  open 
piece  of  ground  will  suffice.  Generally  a border 
facing  west  is  chosen  for  the  summer  quarters  of 
this  Lily.  The  soil  does  not  need  to  lie  made 
rich  ; it  should  be  deeply  dug,  the  plants  put  in 
about  15  inches  apart.  If  the  soil  is  dry  water 
the  plants  at  once,  and  keep  them  well  supplied 
throughout  the  summer.  The  plants  should  be 
potted  in  the  autumn,  before  there  is  any 
danger  of  frost  affecting  them.  Place  each  in 
pots  just  large  enough  to  contain  their  roots. 
Employ  fairly  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  drainage, 
and  allow  fully  li  inches  of  space  at  the  top  for 
water,  as  they  require  avast  amount  of  moisture 
when  in  full  growth,  and  occasional  doses  of 
liquid-manure  or  some  other  stimulant.  If  the 
pots  are  stood  behind  a north  wall  after  potting 
for  ten  days  the  necessity  of  apply  ing  shade  to 
the  plants  will  be  avoided,  as  the  leaves  are 
certain  to  flag  at  first.  Sprinkle  the  foliage 
overhead  once  or  twice  each  day  to  encourage 
quick  root  action  in  preference  to  soaking  the 
soil  for  a time  after  potting. — S.  P. 


564.— Killing  slugs. —The  same  answer 
will  serve  for  both  “Pansy’s”  and  “ M.  S.'s” 
questions.  Slugs  may  be  killed  immediately  by 
throwing  them  into  boiling  water,  or  if  they 
are  collected  in  a can  or  pail,  by  pouring  it  over 
them.  Putting  them  into  turpentine,  as  sug- 
gested, or  any  other  strong  spirit,  would  cer- 
tainly kill  them  at  once,  and  throwing  them 
into  quicklime  would  soon  terminate  their  exist- 
ence. A very  easy  and  cleanly  way  of  killing 
slugs  is  to  stab  them  with  the  point  of  a knife. 
Every  slug  has  a shield-like  mark  on  its  back 
just  behind  its  head,  covering  the  front  of  the 
body ; under  this  are  the  vital  parts  of 
the  slug,  and  if  a knife  be  thrust  in  here,  death 
is  immediate.  If  the  slug  be  very  small  it  may 
be  cut  in  two  at  this  part,  but  it  is  cruel  to 
wound  the  slug  elsewhere,  as  it  will  only  die 
a lingering  death.  If  this  method  be  adopted 
when  you  go  slugging  you  only  want  a knife  and 
a lantern.  Put  the  slugs  on  the  ground  and  use 
the  knife,  leaving  the  dead  slug  where  it  is. 
Some  persons  use  a pair  of  scissors  and  snip  the 
slug  in  two. — G.  S.  S. 

665.— Making  liquid  manure.  — Fowl 

and  pigeon-manure  are  almost  as  strong  as 
guano,  and  for  watering  “Geraniums  and 
Roses  in  pots  must  be  used  with  considerable 
caution.  The  better  way  to  do  would  be  to  ob- 
tain a cask  containing,  say,  36  gallons,  and  put 
into  it  half-a-bushel  of  the  manure.^  Three 
gallons  of  water  should  be  put  to  it  at  first,  and 
the  manure  and  water  well  mixed  together. 
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Fill  up  the  cask  with  water,  stir  it  again,  and 
leave  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  all  the 
thick  matter  will  settle  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
a clear  brown  liquid  ; before  using  this  add 
two-thirds  of  its  bulk  of  clear  water  to  it. - 
J.  D.  E. 


ROSES 

CHOICE  CLIMBING  WALL  ROSES. 

Lamakque. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Roses, 
and  of  white  climbers  the  best.  The  flowers 
being  produced  in  clusters  (see  illustration),  the 
plant  continues  well  furnished  with  blossoms 
for  a considerable  time,  while  its  thoroughly 
“ perpetual  ” character  ensures  a renewal  of  the 
display  almost  as  soon  as  the  first  blooming  is 
done.  For  cutting  its  flowers  are  delightful, 
whether  for  vases  or  (in  the 
bud  state)  for  bouquets,  and 
the  amount  of  them  obtainable 
for  the  latter  purpose  is  sur- 
prising. The  plant,  unfortu- 
nately, is  not  perfectly  hardy, 
but  if  planted  against  a wall 
with  a south  or  south-easterly 
aspect,  where  the  wood  may 
get  well  ripened,  and  where  in 
exceptionally  hard  winter 
weather  a mat  can  be  tempo- 
rarily tacked  over  it,  it  will 
not  receive  permanent  injury 
even  in  very  severe  winters. 

It  is  preferably  planted,  like 
all  other  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
on  Brier-seedling  or  cutting- 
stocks,  when,  in  a favourable 
situation  and  in  good  soil,  it 
will  soon  cover  a large  area. 

It  has  the  true  Noisette 
tendency  to  retain  its  leaves, 
which,  being  of  a very  bright 
and  cheerful  green,  constitute 
a considerable  additional 
attraction,  although  never  of 
the  red-brown  tint  so  much 
admired  in  many  of  the 
Noisette  Roses.  G. 


570.  — Propagating  a 
Tea  Rose.  — “Llewelyn” 
will  find  it  best  to  increase  his 
stock  of  Tea  Roses  by  striking 
cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
wood,  or  by  budding  upon 
some  suitable  stock,  such  as 
the  seedling  or  cutting  Brier, 
or  else  the  hedge  Brier.  I 
presume  that  he  has  not  got 
any  stocks  ready  for  working 
upon  next  July,  and  in  that 
case  I would  recommend  his 
increasing  his  favourite  by  cut- 
tings. When  the  flowers  are 
past  their  beauty  the  wood 
beneath  the  bloom  will  be  in  a 
very  suitable  state  for  the 
purpose.  Cut  it  off  with  a 
slight  heel  of  the  older  wood 
attached,  if  possible,  and  insert 
firmly  in  a compost  of  sand  and 
leaf- soil — about  two-thirds  of 
the  latter.  Water  the  cuttings 
well,  and  stand  them  in  a box  or  frame,  keeping 
them  close  and  shaded  from  direct  sunshine.  If 
they  are  occasionally  sprinkled  and  kept  quite 
close,  they  will  soon  root,  and  may  be  gradually 
hardened  off  before  being  potted  on,  and 
event  ually  planted  out  into  any  desired  position. 

6i2  ~xTreatment  of  Roses  in  an 
unheated  greenhouse.— It  would  be 

better  to  keep  the  Roses  in  the  greenhouse 
until  they  have  flowered — as  they  ought  to 
do  if  they  were  strong  plants.  Anyway, 
place  them  in  a sunny  position  in  the  open  air  by 
t he  third  week  in  June,  and  let  them  remain 
there  until  the  end  of  October.  Meanwhile 
give  them  all  the  root  moisture  they  require, 
and  if  mildew  attacks  the  leaves  dust  them 
over  with  sulphur,  and  if  green-fly  appears  dust 
them  with  some  fine  pepper  or  snuff.  At  the 
end  of  October  you  may  do  as  you  suggest— move 
them  into  alarger  tub— or,  better  still,  into  single 
pot3— using  a fairly  heavy  garden  soil  if  good 


However,  I grow  both  with  other  varieties,  and 
afford  them  all  the  same  treatment  with  con- 
siderable success.  When  the  fumes  are  too 
strong  the  flower-buds  and  young  leaves  of  these 
kinds  drop  off  very  provokingly  ; too  often  ama- 
teurs do  not  use  any  insect-destroyers  carefully 
enough,  generally  applying  them  too  strong. 
Fumigation  should  be  carried  on  longer  than  is 
usually  the  case,  and  of  only  half  the  strength. 

— P.  U. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

630.  — Propagating  Hollies  and 
Laurels. — The  best  season  to  propagate  these 
and  other  Evergreens  from  cuttings  is  in  August 
and  September.  Laurels  will  root  anywhere  if 
planted  firmly  in  the  ground,  but  preferably  in 
a partially-shaded  situation,  such  as  the  north 
side  of  a hedge.  Hollies  are  generally  raised 
from  seeds,  the  berries  being 
kept  twelve  months  in  damp 
sand  before  sowing.  The  varie- 
gated varieties  are  grafted  on 
the  green-leaved  sorts  in  a 
close  frame  or  pit  in  spring  ; 
but  cuttings  will  strike  under 
a hand-light  or  in  a close  frame 
in  a shady  position,  the  sandy 
soil  in  which  they  are  planted 
to  be  kept  moist.  The  cuttings 
may  be  from  6 inches  to  8 
inches  long,  and  will  be  better 
if  taken  off  with  a little  piece 
of  old  wood. — E.  H. 

676.— A Seedling  Pyrus 
japonica. — There  is  always 
such  a glorious  uncertainty 
when  raising  seedling  plants 
that,  in  this  case,  it  will  be 
quite  advisable  to  grow  on  the 
plants  to  a flowering  size  before 
throwing  them  away.  You 
may,  or  you  may  not,  get  an 
improved  sort  amongst  the 
seedlings.  You  need  not  de- 
vote valuable  space  to  them, 
but  plant  them  out  near  to  a 
wall  and  let  them  take  care  of 
themselves  until  they  flower.— 
J.  C.  C. 

As  several  different 

coloured  varieties  were  grow- 
ing in  proximity,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  seedlings  would 
vary  in  colour  of  flower.  It 
would  be  best  to  keep  them  all 
and  prove  them,  and  even  if 
all  were  alike,  rather  than 
throw  them  away — provided 
there  is  room — a mass  or  group 
might  be  planted.  In  many 
gardens  where  no  room  is  said 
to  exist,  it  would  be  a gain  to 
destroy  some  of  the  poor  or 
excessively  sombre  Evergreens 
in  order  to  plant  groups  of  such 
ornamental  flowering  shrubs  as 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations:  Rose  “ Lamarque " on  a south  wall.  Engraved  tor  Gardening 
Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mrs  Newman,  Hazlehursq  Haslemere,  Hants. 


made  that  fumigation  was  injurious  to  this  Rose 
there  would  be  nothing  very  wrong  about  it, 
seeing  that  it  all  depends  how  the  fumigating 
was  done.  If  it  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  the  growth  is  soft  and  tender,  an  overdose 
of  the  strong  and  highly-heated  fumes  of  the 
Tobacco  would  certainly  prove  injurious,  while 
mild  applications  would  do  no  harm.  So  it 
all  depends,  you  see,  on  how  the  work  is 
done.  It  appears  to  me  that  “ J.  L.  W.”  finds 
the  conservatory  a comfortable  place  in  which 
to  enjoy  his  evening  pipe,  only  someone  has  told 
him  that  the  smoke  is  injurious  to  the  Rose.  No 
doubt  it  will  be  a relief  to  him  when  I say  that 
he  may  smoke  his  pipe  in  peace  in  the  conserva- 
tory without  doing  the  occupants  any  harm. — 

J.  C.  C. 

“ J.  L.  W.”  need  not  fear  to  use  fumi- 
gation for  this  grand  variety,  provided  due 
care  be  taken.  Both  the  normal  variety  and  its 
climbing  sport  are  more  affected  by  smoke  than 
any  other  Roses  that  I am  acquainted  with. 


this. — A.  H. 

641. —Propagating  an 
Allspice-tree  (Chimonan- 
thus  fragrans).  — If  cuttings 
have  failed,  suckers  should 
not,  provided  they  could  be 
detached  from  the  parent  plant 
with  a few  roots  upon  them.  Then  there  re- 
main two  other  methods.  Firstly,  shoots  can  be 
layered.  This  shrub  usually  throws  up  strong 
shoots  from  its  base,  and  if  one  ortwo  of  these  that 
can  be  conveniently  operated  upon  are  layered, 
they  are  almost  sure  to  succeed.  It  is  now  get- 
ting late,  but  perhaps  not  too  late  to  do  this,  Ihe 
shoot  should  be  bent  down  towards  the  ground 
and  cut  half  through  on  the  underside  at  some 
convenient  point  that  can  be  firmly  pegged  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  incision  made  by  the  knife  open,  ihe 
portion  pegged  down  must  then  be  covered  with 
soil,  or  even  a large  stone,  and  roots  will  doubt- 
less be  emitted  during  the  summer,  but  it  would 
be  advisable  not  to  detach  the  layered  shoot 
till  another  spring,  when,  if  it  has  roots,  it  may 
be  planted  out.  With  me  this  shrub  ripens 
seed,  and  I have  now  several  young  plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  about  two  months  ago. 
The  seed  takes  a long  time  to  mature.  -that 
which  was  recently  sown  was  only  gathered  a 


loam  is  not  available.  About  Christmas  prune 
the  long  growths  back  to  within  6 inches  of  the 
old  wood.  Under  this  treatment  the  plants 
will  flower  well  in  an  unheated  house  next  year. 

— J.  C.  C. 

The  Roses,  being  in  a prosperous  condi- 
tion now,  had  better  receive  the  same  treatment 
until  the  end  of  June.  At  that  date  we  hope  to 
be  having  warmer  weather,  and  they  may  then 
be  placed  out-of-doors  in  a fairly  sunny  position 
and  ripened  off  as  naturally  as  possible.  7 es, 
they  would  flower  if  treated  as  you  describe  next 
September  ; but  if  the  plants  are  in  a box  that 
contains,  say,  a gallon  of  soil  to  a plant,  I would 
prefer  not  to  shift  them  until  you  have  secured 
the  flowers  next  spring.  You  can  assist  them  , 
quite  enough  with  a judicious  use  of  liquid-  j 
manure  — P.  U. 

673.— Climbing  Niphetos  Rose  in  a 
conservatory. — If  such  a statement  was 
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tew  days  before  whilst  pruning  the  shrub  after 
it  had  done  flowering.  Seed  from  this  season’s 
bloom  would  be  hanging  and  ripe  next  spring, 
or,  doubtless,  late  in  autumn  ; but  I have  never 
looked  for  it  at  that  time,  ff  present,  it  is 
easily  discovered,  as  several  seeds  are  borne  in  a 
large  inflated  pod,  each  seed  being  about  the 
size  of  and  resembling  a Kidney  Bean.— A.  H. 

Th'9  tfee  is  propagated  by  layering  in  the  autumn. 

the  young  shoots  must  be  bent  down  into  the  ground  and 
cud  half  through  at  a joint,  as  layering  is  effected  in  Carna- 
tions or  any  other  plants.  Peg  firmly  and  cover  at  the 
cut  portion  with  sandy  loam. — T.  1).  E. 

Th>9  has  been  struck  from  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood— at  least,  there  is  a case  on  record— but  the  event  is 
a rare  one.  The  most  certain  mode  of  propagation  is  by 
ay  ering.— E.  H. 

583.  — Earth  round  the  stems  of 
Beech-trees. — It  would  be  better  to  build 
some  dry  bricks  up  round  the  stems  of  the  trees 
—say,  4 inches  from  the  tree— to  prevent  the  soil 
coming  in  contact  with  the  trees  actually.  If 
the  bricks  are  placed  endwise  toward  the  tree 
they  will  not  be  so  liable  to  fall,  owing  to  the 
weight  of  soil  behind.— S.  P. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

_68l. — Coleuses  and  Tuberous  Bego- 

niaS-  1 hese  plants  are  of  easy  growth,  re- 
quiring now  no  more  heat  than  that  afforded  by  a 
greenhouse  ; indeed,  they  are  all  the  better  for 
having  cool  treatment,  especially  the  latter. 
Heat  in  any  form  Begonias  object  to  when  the 
growth  is  2 inches  above  the  soil.  A good  compost 
is  one  of  three  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf-mould,  a 
little  charcoalor  road  grit  added  ; to  one  bushel  of 
this  compost  add  one  quart  of  bone-meal.  Pots 
li  inches  in  diameter  will  be  large  enough  for 
plants  with,  say,  three  stems.  In  potting,  place 
a fair  quantity  of  broken  pots  at  the  bottom  for 
drainage,  as  Begonias  of  this  section  like  abun- 
dance of  moisture  about  the  roots  ; and  if  the 
pots  are  not  well  drained  there  is  a danger  of 
the  plants  being  water-logged.  A position 
near  to  the  glass  where  they  can  obtain 
abundance  of  air  will  be  best  suited  to 
their  wants.  A slight  shade  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  will  be  bene- 
ficial. When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots,  stimulant  should  be  given  them  of 
some  kind— liquid-manure  about  the  colour  of 
hr  > wn  brandy,  or  some  of  the  many  kinds  of 
artificial  manures  advertised,  will  assist  growth 
and  prolong  the  flowering  of  the  plants  consider- 
ably. Coleuses  do  not  require  so  rich  a compost 
as  Begonias,  the  growth  is  too  robust  in  a rich 
soil  ; the  leaves  do  not  colour  nearly  so  well  as 
when  poorer  soil  is  employed.  As  a “Youn«- 
Gardener  has  already  potted  them  they  will 
not  require  any  stimulant  whatever,  nothing 
but  clean  water.  Allow  the  plants  to  grow 
without  taking  off  the  point  of  the  central 
shoot ; side-growths  will  eventually  push  from 
the  main  stems.  In  this  way  Coleuses  are  much 
better  adapted  for  decoration  than  when  they 
are  kept  flat  by  constant  pinching  in  of  the 
shoots.  These  plants  require  a good  warmth  in 
winter  to  keep  them  alive. — S.  P. 

627.— Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  &c.,  in 

pots.— These  do  very  well  in  pots  a second 
^ Gar.  I have  grown  them  in  pots  two  years  in 
succession  for  twenty  years  at  least,  and  have 
always  had  good  results  ; but  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  healthy  development  of  the  plants 
and  the  ripening  of  the  bulbs  after  they  pass 
out  of  bloom.  They  should  be  well  attended  to 
with  water  until  the  leaves  become  yellow,  and 
when  they  decay  entirely  the  bulbs  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  soil  and  laid  on  shelves  to  dry 
until  it  is  time  to  repot  them  again.  They  will 
not  produce  such  strong  spikes  of  flowers  the 
second  year  ; but  still  they  are  often  very  <mod 
indeed.— J.  D.  E.  * 

v.7,“;iT^are?f  no,U9e  for  blooming-  in  pots  a second 
jear,  if  >ood,  perfect  flowers  are  required,  but  they  will 

summer. '-E. ® a0"161’  **  planted  out  now  a,«t  left  in  all 

046— Maggots  in  Cineraria-leaves— 

I hese  are  certainly  troublesome  pests  to  deal 
with,  but  I know  no  other  way  to  destroy  them 
than  by  watching  their  action  upon  the  leaves 
and  then  pinching  them  with  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  maggots  cau  be  seen  sometimes 
and,  it  not,  they  can  be  felt  with  the  fingers, 
ihey  must  be  carefully  watched  for  and  be 
destroyed  at  once.— J.  D.  E. 


A GOOD  COOL  GREENHOUSE  CLIMBER. 

Cantua  dependens. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for  a cool  green- 
house. It  may  be  successfully  grown  in  a pot 
with  attention,  but  the  best  way  is  to  plant  it 
out  and  train  it  up  walls  or  pillars,  where  it  can 
get  plenty  of  light  and  sun  to  ripen  its  growth. 
Its  blossoms  (see  illustration),  which  are  freely 
produced  on  thriving  plants,  are  of  a rich  rosy- 
pink  colour,  tinged  with  orange,  and  when  seen 
in  drooping  clusters  they  are  highly  effective. 

( loot!  drainage  should  he  provided  for  the  roots, 


and  a good  depth  of  fibrous  loam,  with  plenty 
of  sand  and  a few  lumps  of  peat  added,  to  keep 
it  open  and  sweet.  Frequent  syringing  is 
necessary  in  summer  to  keep  down  insect  pests, 
especially  red- spider,  to  attacks  of  which  it  is 
somewhat  liable.  Green-fly  may  be  got  rid  of 
by  washing  the  shoots  with  Tobacco  or  Quassia- 
chip -water.  Q._ 

682. — Ants  in  a stove  and.  green- 
house.— If  you  can  find  the  entrance  to  their 
nests,  pour  iu  boiling  water,  or  a strong  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  or  paraffin-oil,  every  three  or  four 
days  until  they  are  all  killed.  If  this  cannot  be 
managed,  spread  treacle  on  pieces  of  slate  or 
saucers,  or  dip  short  pieces  of  string  in  the 
treacle,  and  lay  these  traps  about.  When  they 
are  covered  with  ants  drop  them  into  boiling 
water.  You  must  persevere  till  you  have  killed 
them  all. — G.  S.  S. 

671— Treatmentof  Lily  of  the  Valley 

in  pots. — There  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  is  sold  in  the  trade  and  culti- 
vated in  pots.  One  is  in  the  form  of  “ clumps  ” 
of  a number  of  crowns  together,  the  other  is  in 
the  form  of  single  crowns.  One  of  these’ clumps 
may  he  planted  in  a 6-inch  or  7-inch  pot,  accord- 
ing to  its  size  ; these  will  bear  forcing  vear 
after  year  in  the  same  flower-pots,  if  they  are  well 
eared  for  when  they  pass  out  of  bloom.  The 
single  crowns  are  not  of  much  value  after  they 
have  been  forced,  especially  if  they  are  flowered 
early.  I have  tried  to  grow  them  a second  year, 
but  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble.  It  is  better 
to  throw  them  away  as  soon  as  they  are  done 
with,  and  purchase  new  ones  for  another  vear 
— J.  D.  E.  J 

679. — Treatment  of  Spirtea  japonica. 

—Owing  to  the  great  heat  to  which  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  greenhouse  was  raised  to  during  the 
day,  I should  he  inclined  to  say  the  roots 
became  dry  unnoticed  by  “Laurel,”  owing  to 
the  quick  manner  in  which  these  plants  absorb 
moisture  in  a high  temperature.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they7  could  lose  all  their  leaves  in 
the  manner  described  if  the  saucers  had  been 
kept  constantly  filled  with  water,  except  some 
strong  stimulant  had  been  used  to  water  the 
plants  with,  and  the  roots  had  suffered  in 
consequence.  When  flowering  has  passed  this 


year  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  removing 
the  drainage,  and  put  them  out  on  any  spare 
open  piece  of  ground,  which  is  fairly  rich, 
covering  the  crowns  of  the  plant  about  an 
inch.  If  the  weather  is  dry  at  planting- 
time soak  the  plants  well  before  putting  them 
in  the  ground,  and  keep  them  well  watered 
afterwards  until  new  growth  is  being  made. 
No  more  attention  will  be  requisite  beyond 
keeping  the  ground  clear  of  weeds.  Here 
the  plants  should  remain  until  October,  1894. 
Plants  which  are  taken  up  after  but  a few 
months’  rest  do  not  succeed  really  well.  Two  sets 
of  plants  should  be  kept  in  stock,  which  would 
allow  more  time  for  each  batch  to  obtain  a 
longer  period  of  rest.  When  the  plants  are  dug 
up  from  the  open  ground,  all  the  soil  should 
be  removed,  and  the  plants  put  into  pots  one  size 
larger  than  the  roots,  if  possible.  A moderately 
rich  soil  is  all  that  is  required  to  grow  this 
Spirtea  well.  A cold  frame  is  the  best  place 
for  the  roots  for  a time  until  the  earliest  batches 
may  be  put  into  a little  heat,  the  later  plants 
will  do  equally  well  in  the  greenhouse  ; it  is 
better  to  apply  water  once  oftener  during  the 
day  than  to  depend  upon  a constant  supply  of 
root  moisture  from  saucers  under  the  pots. — S.  P. 

587.  — Raising  Tuberous  rooted  Be 
gonias. — Sow  the  seed  at  once  in  well-drained 
pots,  with  some  rough  soil  over  the  drainage. 
Fill  the  pots  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with 
finely  sifted  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts, 
with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  ; well  mix  the  whole 
together  and  press  down  moderately  firm  ; water 
with  tepid  water  before  sowing,  and  sow  very- 
thin,  and  give  a slight  covering  with  the  fine 
soil  before  mentioned.  They  will  be  some  time 
coming  up  in  a cold  frame.  If  you  could  put 
them  in  a warm  place  for  a week  or  two  it  would 
be  better,  as  the  seed  is  very7  irregular  in  coming 
up.  They  must  be  pricked  off  when  they7  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  in  the  same  compost. 
In  taking  out  the  seedlings  do  not  disturb  the 
soil  much,  as  others  will  keep  coming  up  for 
some  time.  As  the  plants  get  larger  transfer  them 
singly  to  thumb-pots,  well  draining  them,  and 
add  a little  well-rotted  manure  with  the  compost. 
They  will  want  very  careful  watering,  not  too 
wet  nor  too  dry,  but  the  happy  medium.  .Shift 
them  on  as  they  require  it.  In  the  autumn, 
when  the  stems  begin  to  fall,  gradually  withhold 
water  till  none  is  required.  Do  not  dry  them 
off  too  quickly  or  you  will  very  likely  lose  them. 
They  can  be  stored  away  for  the  winter  in  any 
dry  place  that  is  quite  safe  from  frost  in  the 
same  pots  they  were  grown  in.  In  the  spring, 
after  they  have  started,  shake  them  out  and 
pot  them  in  small  pots  in  sandy  loam  and  well- 
rotted  manure.  Be  careful  with  the  watering-pot 
until  they  have  made  some  growth.  The  tubers 
being  hollow  in  the  top  they  hold  the  watering, 
which  will  rot  them  if  not  carefully  applied. 
After  the  small  pots  are  full  of  roots  and  before 
the  plants  are  pot  bound,  shift  them  on  into  larger 
pots  till  the  48  or  32  size  is  reached,  in  which 
they  will  make  handsome  specimens.  — F. 
SlLSBEY. 

658.  — Hardening  off  greenhouse 
plants. — The  proper  thing  is  to  transfer  the 
plants  to  a cold  frame,  keeping  the  latter  just  a 
little  way  open  at  first,  and  gradually  giving 
more  air  day  by  day.  At  the  same  time  you 
must  keep  the  greenhouse  very  warm,  as  the 
plants  suffer  so  severely  when  turned  out  in  the 
open.  I have  frequently  put  out  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums (odd  plants,  not  the  whole  stock) 
straight  from  my  conservatory  into  the  open 
beds,  and  they  never  felt  the  change.  Probably 
you  bed  out  too  early. — A.  G.  B tiler. 

What  you  want  is  a cold  (unheated)  pit  or  a two 

or  three-light  frame,  standing  in  a warm  and  sunny  posi- 
tion. Early  in  May  remove  the  bedding  plants  from  the 
greenhouse  here,  keep  them  rather  close  at  first,  with  a 
mat  thrown  over  the  glass  on  cold  nights,  and  gradually 
give  more  and  more  air,  until  by  the  end  of  the  month 
thev  will  bear  full  exposure,  and  inav  be  planted  out. — 
B.  C.  R. 

680— A cottage  greenhouse— It  occurs 
to  me  that  you  have  not  well  thought  out  the 
proposed  plan  of  converting  an  upper  room  of  a 
cottage  into  a greenhouse.  There  are  so  many 
palpable  objections  to  it  that  one  almost  feels 
that  you  do  not  seriously  entertain  the  matter. 
In  the  first  place,  how  do  you  propose  to  pre- 
vent the  damp  from  the  greenhouse  above  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  room  below  ? I know  it  can 
be  done,  hut  the  cost  of  doing  so  would  pretty- 
well  cover  the  expense  of  building  the  walls  for 
an  independent  structure  altogether.  Setting 
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dside  the  question  of  heating  for  the  present, 
have  you  thought  of  the  constantly  recurring 
labour  of  getting  the  plants  up  and  down,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  supply  of  water,  and  the 
taking  of  the  fuel  up  to  where  it  will  be  wanted 
With  regard  to  the  heating,  a hot- water  appa- 
ratus is  the  most  suitable.  Even  then  I cannot 
say  whether  you  will  have  to  build  a separate 
chimney  or  not.  When  another  flue  is  connected 
with  an  existing  chimney,  the  down  draughtoften 
gives  a good  deal  of  trouble,  and  sometimes  pre- 
vents the  lire  burning  at  all.  I advise  you  to 
go  thoroughly  into  the  cost  of  your  proposed 
plan,  and  then  get  an  estimate  for  an  indepen- 
dent structure  altogether  before  you  make  a 
beginning. — J.  C.  0. 

623.— Striking  cuttings  of  Genista 
fragrans. — Cuttings  of  this  greenhouse  plant 
are  easily  struck  by  planting  them  firmly  in 
sandy  soil.  The  pot  containing  the  cuttings 
should  be  put  inside  a larger  one,  and  the  space 
between  be  filled  up  with  coarse  sand.  A bell- 
glass  should  rest  with  its  rim  upon  the  sand, 
and  be  kept  over  them  until  roots  are  formed  ; 
but  it  requires  taking  oft'  daily  to  wipe  the  con- 
densed water  from  the  inside  of  it.  The  cut- 
tings must  be  shaded  from  the  sun  until  they 
are  rooted.  They  will  form  roots  sooner  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat. — J.  D.  E. 

— *—  After  the  Genistas  have  ceased  to  bloom, 
they  will  have  to  be  cut  back,  and  you  may 
then  utilise  the  pieces  clipped  off.  Cut  them 
immediately  below  a joint  (branching  tops 
about  5 inches  long  are  best),  and,  having  filled 
a box  with  rich,  sandy  potting  compost,  put  in 
your  cuttings  firmly,  about  2 inches  apart,  until 
th  e box  is  quite  full.  Give  one  watering,  and 
then  stand  the  box  near  the  light  in  a close  and 
shaded  greenhouse,  or  one  facing  north  will  do. 
Water  very  little  until  growth  commences. 
You  are  sure  to  strike  some,  and  very  frequently 
the  successes  exceed  the  failures.  I strike  all 
my  Genistas  this  way,  and  get  more  than  I need 
for  my  own  use. — A.  G.  Butler. 

634.— Striking  Gardenias.  — The  best 
time  to  strike  cuttings  of  Gardenias  is  very 
early  in  the  year — say  in  January.  The  Gardenia 
is  quite  a hot-house  plant  and  needs  a high  tem- 
perature to  do  it  well.  Strong  cuttings  should 
be  selected  and  taken  off  with  a heel  attached. 
They  may  be  planted  in  a sandy  soil  of  two 
parts  peat  to  one  of  loam.  The  pots  may  be 
plunged  in  a bottom- heat  of  about  80  degs.  to 
85  degs. , and  be  placed  under  a propagating- 
frame  or  hand-glass.  When  the  young  plants 
are  potted  off  they  may  be  again  plunged  in  the 
bottom-heat.  They  thrive  very  freely  with 
ordinary  hot-house  treatment,  and  they  will 
grow  into  strong-flowering  plants  in  one  season. 
The  best  plants  are  those  planted  out  in  a pre- 
pared bed  in  a hot  house,  although  good  flowers 
can  be  obtained  from  pot  plants. — J.  D.  E. 

620. — Hoya  Bella. — This  is  not  at  all 
adapted  to  put  out  in  a greenhouse  border.  It  is 
quite  a slender,  small-growing  plant,  and  re- 
quires some  warmth.  It  is  an  Indian  species, 
but  does  not  need  a very  high  temperature — ■ 
rather  what  is  termed  the  “intermediate”  house. 
The  whole  plant  does  not  grow  more  than  2 feet 
in  height.  H.  carnosa  is  a more  hardy  species, 
and  succeeds  well  as  a warm  greenhouse 
climber,  and  is  well  adapted  to  cover  walls  or 
trellises,  making  strong  grows  10  feet  or  12  feet 
in  length  and  flowering  freely.  It  succeeds  best 
in  a border  of  deep  good  yellow  loam  and  leaf- 
mould.  It  will  cling  to  a wall  like  Ivy. — 
J.  D.  E. 

643.— Striking  cuttings  of  a Lemon- 
scented  Verbena. — These  are  easy  enough 
to  manage  if  gone  about  in  the  right  way.  The 
chief  points  are  to  keep  the  cuttings  in  a mode- 
rate temperature — neither  very  hot  nor  too 
cool — regularly  moist,  shaded,  and  generally 
“ quiet  then,  especially  with  a gentle  bottom- 
heat,  they  root  readily  enough.  Nice  little  side 
shoots,  about  2 inches  long,  with  a “ heel,”  are 
much  the  best,  and  they  should  be  inserted 
quickly  and  before  they  have  time  to  flag.  A 
dozen  may  be  placed  in  a 5-inch  pot  filled  with 
a mixture  of  fine  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,  in  something  like  equal  parts,  the  pot 
being  half  filled  with  drainage  and  surfaced  with 
silver  sand.  Place  in  a quiet  corner  of  a Cucum- 
ber-frame or  in  a propagating-case,  standing  the 
pot  on  the  bed  at  first,  and  when  the  cuttings 
are  callused  plunging  it  nearly  to  the  rim.  I 
have  also  struck  them  in  a box  covered  with 


■lass  placed  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  in  May 
and  dune. — B.  C.  R. 

— The  young  growths  may  be  slipped  off,  the  lower 
leaves  to  be  cut  oif  with  a pair  of  scissors,  and  if  they  are 
planted  in  sandy  soil  they  will  form  roots  freely,  either  in 
a hot-bed  or  in  a frame. — J.  D.  E. 

“ Young  Gardener”  will  llnd  that  the  same  treat- 
ment as  1 advise  for  propagating  Genista  fragrans  (query 
623),  excepting  the  need  for  any  heel  of  older  wood,  will 
answer  excellently  for  striking  the  Lemon-scented 
Verbena.  If  he  has  the  convenience  for  striking  the 
Genista,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  with  the  above.— P.  U. 

WHITE  PERUVIAN  TRUMPET-FLOWER 
(BRUGMANSIA  SUAVEOLENS). 

The  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration  is 
about  the  best  of  its  family  for  growing  in  green- 
house or  conservatory  borders  (planted  out,  of 
course).  It  should  be  given  a position  fairly 
exposed  to  light  and  air  to  keep  the  growths  as 
short-jointed  and  the  leaves  of  as  good  sub- 
stance as  possible.  Like  others  of  this  genus, 
this  variety  is  troubled  at  times  with  green-fly, 
but  if  in  a house  where  fumigation  can  be  easily 
effected  this  need  not  be  any  deterrent  to  its 
culture.  A deal  can,  of  course,  be  done  in  the 
way  of  syringing  to  keep  down  this  and  other 
insects  which  may  infest  it.  Even  when  not  in 
flower,  but  well  clothed  with  leafage,  it  is  no 
mean  ornament,  but  when  seen  in  full  floral 
beauty  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  flowering  plants. 
Even  one  blossom  will  perfume  an  entire  house, 
so  great  is  its  fragrance,  particularly  at  night- 
fall. After  flowering,  with  no  evidence  of  another 
crop  following,  the  plant  should  be  pruned 
once  every  year.  This,  if  the  plant  be  a large 
one,  may  be  done  pretty  severely,  otherwise 
it  will  be  disposed  to  exceed  its  convenient 
dimensions.  A species  of  weevil  will  at  times 
attack  and  disfigure  its  foliage  ; this  insect 
should  be  hunted  up  and  killed.  When  it 
cannot  be  seen  during  the  day  a close  inspec 
tion  must  be  made  at  night.  Before  the 
pruning  is  done,  the  plant  should  be  allowed 
to  get  dry  at  the  root,  otherwise  bleeding  will 
ensue  in  most  instances.  Whilst  in  flower  and 
advancing  to  that  stage,  occasional  doses  of 
either  liquid-manure  or  an  artificial  stimulating 
agent  should  be  applied.  A deep  border  is  not 
necessary  ; in  fact,  it  would  tend  too  much  to 
woody  growth.  Good  lasting  loam  should  be 
the  soil  chiefly  relied  upon  for  its  culture. 
Grown  in  this,  the  foliage  may  not  be  of  such 
a deep  shade  of  green,  but  the  plant  will 


Flowers  of  Brugmansia  suaveolens. 

thereby  be  induced  to  flower  more  freely.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  plant  out  very  young  plants, 
otherwise  they  will  run  away  into  a sappy  and 
soft  growth  with  a tendency  to  decay  later  on. 

T. 

A good  plant  for  a dry  bank.— The 

Foetid  Hellebore  (Helleborus  foetidus)  is  most 
valuable  for  clothing  dry  sandy  banks  of  the 
poorest  description,  whilst  it  is  as  beautiful  as  it 
is  useful,  and  most  effective  during  winter  and 
early  spring.  All  through  this  past  winter  the 
plants  have  shown  an  abundant  leafage  of  a rich 
lark  glossy  green  colour,  and  now  the  leaves  are 
surmounted  by  a branched  many-flowered  spike, 


which  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  plant.  The 
blooms  are  green,  the  edges  of  the  petals  just 
faintly  tinged  with  purple,  and  when  touched 
emit  the  foetid  odour,  as  implied  by  the  specific 
name.  This  bad  quality,  however,  is  gladly 
tolerated  in  a plant  so  valuable  tor  special 
purposes  in  clothing  with  richest  verdure  the 
driest  and  most  arid  spots  in  the  garden.  1 hree 
years  ago  I was  looking  round  some  neglected 
clumps  of  shrubs,  and  I came  upon  some  old  tufts 
of  this  Hellebore  that  were  nearly  choked  with 
Lilac,  Privet,  and  Snowberry.  I took  them  up, 
pulled  them  in  pieces,  and  planted  them  upon  a 
loose  bank  of  soil  where  neither  of  the  three 
above-mentioned  shrubs  would  succeed,  and  now 
they  are  glorious  in  leaf  and  blossom. — H. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

666.— Chrysanthemums  in  a cool 
greenhouse. — If  by  a cool  greenhouse  is 
meant  an  unheated  one,  probably  the  reason 
that  the  later  flowers  fail  to  open  is  owing  to 
their  not  having  enough  warmth.  Late  in 
November  or  in  December  the  sun  is  seldom 
seen,  and  to  obtain  good  flowers  then  the  houses 
should  be  heated.  The  damp  also  causes  some 
of  the  opening  flowers  to  rot,  especially  if  they 
are  some  distance  from  the  glass  roof  and  the 
house  is  not  well  ventilated.  Plants  that  are  not 
well  grown  the  previous  year  do  not  flower  so 
freelv  as  those  with  well-matured  wood.— 

J.  Di  E.  . , . 

The  plants  were,  perhaps,  not  kept  in  a 

healthy  state,  or  at  the  last  they  were  spoilt  by 
giving  them  a too  strong  dose  of  manure  of  some 
kind,  which  may  have  burnt  the  roots,  so  as  to 
give  a check  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
buds  into  blooms  in  a regular  manner.  In  the 
absence  of  details  as  to  the  kinds,  size  of  pots  in 
which  they  flowered,  and  the  method  adopted 
in  training  the  plants,  I cannot  suggest  a 
reason  more  likely  than  the  above  for  their 
failure  to  open  properly.— E.  M. 

648.— Nitrate  of  soda  for  Chrysan- 
themums. — This  stimulates  growth  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  imparts  a deep,  healthy 
hue  to  the  foliage,  but  if  used  to  excess  pro- 
duces big,  soft  plants  that  will  throw  large, 
flabby  blossoms  of  no  value.  A weak  dose  or 
two  given  soon  after  the  roots  begin  to  work 
round  the  sides  of  the  flowering-pots  stimulates 
root  action,  and  renders  them  better  able  to  as- 
similate the  usual  infusion  of  horse  or  sheep- 
droppings,  &c.,  but  I should  not  advise  its  use 
more  than  three  or  four  times  during  the  season, 
and  for  finishing  off  the  blooms  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  decidedly  preferable.  Begin  with 
half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon,  and  gradually 
increase  it  to  three-quarters.  B.  C.  R. 

It  is  not  wise  to  apply  this  powerful 

stimulant  to  Chrysanthemums  more  than  twice 
during  the  whole  season  of  growth,  owing  to  its 
tendency  to  “force”  the  plants  too  much.  A 
difficulty  is  experienced  by  its  too  free  use  in 
maturing  the  wood  of  the  plants  sufficiently  to 
produce  blooms  of  high  quality,  and  without 
maturation  it  is  not  possible  to  get  flowers  ot 
such  quality  in  depth  and  solidity  of  the  petals  as 
would  command  success  anywhere  in  competi- 
tion. Nitrate  of  soda  is  good  for  the  purpose 
of  elongating  the  sap-tissues  early  in  the  season 
of  growth,  and  to  prepare  them  for  receiving 
some  other  food  later  on,  which  would  solidify 
the  growth.  Presuming  the  plants  to  be  placed 
in  their  flowering-pots  during  the  month  of 
May,  by  the  middle  of  July  the  pots  would  be 
full  of  roots  ; one  dose  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied 
then  would  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the  plants, 
given  at  the  rate  of  half  a teaspoonful  powdered 
fine  and  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  a 9-inch  pot, 
and  watered  in  with  clear  water,  or,  say,  two 
spoonfuls  to  three  gallons  of  clear  water,  re- 
peating the  dose  in,  say,  one  month.  Bones  m 
some  form  or  other  would  supply  the  necessary 
food  afterwards,  if  given  as  a top  dressing.— 
E.  M. 

! It  is  better  to  take  a pinch  or  two  of  it  in  the  hand 

and  scatter  it  over  the  surface.  If  it  is  dissolved  in  water, 
an  ounce  to  a gallon  would  be  sufficient ; but  I find  that  it 
ft  is  dissolved  in  water  it  passes  through  the  pots  more 
quickly. — J.  D.  E. 

Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”  — Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimen s of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  m due  course  m 
GiRDBNwa  Illustrated. 
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ORCHIDS. 

THE  DRAGON’S  - MOUTH  ORCHID  (EPI- 
DENDRUM  ATRO-PURPUREUM). 

Having  seen  this  Orchid  in  flower  upon  a block 
of  wood  as  imported  quite  recently  in  a 
reader’s  garden,  I promised  him  to  say  a few 
words  respecting  it.  It  is  much  better  known 
by  the  name  of  E.  macrochilum,  and  it  was 
rigured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  under  that 
name  ; but  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that 
the  plant  was  first  found  by  Humboldt  early  in 
the  century,  and  it  first  became  known  in 
English  gardens  about  fifty  years  ago.  Epi- 
dendrum  is  a large  Orchid  family,  but  it 
lias  not  a good  reputation  with  the  growers 
generally.  The  fact  is,  there  are  such  a lot 
of  poor  things  amongst  them,  and  these  poor 
things  so  constantly  crop  up  that  they  have 
served  to  condemn  the  whole  genus.  However, 
there  are,  besides  the  poor  and  insignificant 
ones,  a host  of  species  with  gay  and  attractive 
flowers,  some  of  which  I must  from  time  to  time 
introduce  to  the  attention  of  my  readers,  and  in 
the  one  now  under  notice  we  have  a gem  of  the 
first  water.  It  is  a plant  that  will  thrive  upon 
a block  of  wood  or  in  a shallow  basket,  but  in 
whatever  manner  it  is  grown,  its  roots  must  be 
well  drained,  and  it  does  not  require  much  soil 
about  them  ; because  it  then  refuses  to  live,  and 
this  is  a fact  which  should  teach  amateur 
growers  a lesson.  The  little  soil  required  about 
its  roots  should  be  kept  in  a sweet  and  clean 
condition.  It  does  not  thrive  in  the. coldest 
house,  but  it  will  do  best  in  an  intermediate 
temperature  through  the  autumn  up  till  about 
now,  and  later  on  the  warm  end  of  the 
Odontoglossum-house  will  suit  it  well.  It 
appears  that  the  form  with  the  white  lip  is  the 
original  plant,  and  this  is  the  one  that  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  E.  macrochilum 
album.  The  variety  known  as  macrochilum 
roseum  is  a pretty  form,  having  deep  brownish- 
purple  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  being  deep-rose 
colour,  stained  with  purple  at  its  base.  Another 
form  which  is  often  and,  I may  say,  mostly  con- 
founded with  the  above,  is  one  which  should  be 
called  roseo-purpureum,  having  the  sepals  and 
petals  similarly  coloured,  and  the  lip  of  a rich 
deep  magenta.  Each  of  these  forms  is  well 
deserving  a place  in  every  amateur’s  collection. 
If  I am  asked  which  is  the  best  I cannot  tell  you, 
but  I think  the  original  form  has  the  greatest 
charm.  The  purity  of  its  white  lip,  contrasted 
with  its  dark  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  stain  of 
magenta-purple,  gives  it  a superb  appearance, 
and  it  makes  a good  show,  having  some  seven 
flowers  in  a raceme  on  the  plant  I recently  saw ; 
but  I have  seen  ten  and  twelve  flowers  in  a 
single  raceme,  leading  shoots,  and  all  flowering 
at  once.  The  variety  roseum  is  figured  in  the 
colebrated  work  of  Mr.  Bateman’s,  “The 
Orchids  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.” 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM  MARSHALL! ANUM. 

Ax  ordinary  fair-sized  and  well-marked  flower 
of  this  is  sent  by  “ C.  Cowen,”  and  I have  little 
doubt  that,  with  some  forty-three  blooms  on  the 
panicle,  it  forms  a conspicuous  and  very  pleasing 
object  in  the  collection.  This,  doubtless,  is 
flowering  with  you  for  the  first  time  since  its 
importation,  but  from  subsequent  mismanage- 
ment they  seldom  continue  to  bloom  in  after 
seasons,  but  linger  out  an  unsatisfaetory  life. 
Now  why  is  this  ? Simply  from  the  fact  that 
this  Orchid,  likeO.  crispum,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
related,  is  often  wrongly  treated.  The  plants 
come  from  the  Organ  Mountains,  but  we  are  not 
told  from  what  part,  or  the  altitude  at  which 
they  grow.  However,  I have  found  out  by  ex- 
periments at  home  that  it  must  be  from  a cool 
part — at  any  rate  at  one  season  of  the  year — 
because  I have  noticed  that  both  these  Onci- 
diums  thrive  far  better  when  rested  quite  cool, 
and  kept  just  moist : and  added  to  this,  the 
plants  should  not  be  distressed  by  having  their 
many-flowered  panicles  to  support  for  a long 
time.  It  will  not  be,  perhaps,  in  accordance 
with  the  feelings  or  the  wishes  of  a great  many 
amateurs  to  do  what  is  often  recommended  by 
some,  and  that  is  to  cut  out  the  first  year’s 
spikes,  so  as  not  to  allow  them  to  (lower  that 
season  just  after  being  imported.  But  this  is  a 
system  1 object  to  ; it  destroys  the  beauty  of 


the  plants,  and  affords'  no  recompense,  whilst 
I contend  that  the  plants  are  not  a whit  the 
worse  for  having  displayed  their  floral 
beauties  for  a week  or  two ; but  I would  not 
by  any  means  allow  them  to  remain  upon 
the  plants  for  more  than  a fortnight. 
After  the  flowers  are  cut  the  plant  should  be  set 
growing ; but,  bear  in  mind,  you  have  here 
another  Orchid  to  deal  with  which  dislikes 
having  much  soil  about  its  roots — indeed,  if  a 
large,  suitable  Willow  block  is  obtained  with 
the  plant  established  upon  it,  and  it  is  hung  up 
in  partial  shade  in  the  Cattleya-house  from  the 
present  time  forward  until  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember or  October,  it  will  not  require  any  soil 
whatever  about  its  roots ; but  with  frequent 
syringings  and  a moist  atmosphere  it  will  then 
have  quite  encircled  the  block  with  roots.  From 
that  time  onwards  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
warm  end  of  the  Odontoglossum-hbuse  and  kept 
just  moist  until  about  the  middle  or  the  end  of 
January,  and  then  it  should  be  removed  into 
slightly  warmer  quarters,  when  the  spikes  will 
come  along  rapidly.  Treated  in  this  manner,  I 
had  a plant  of  O.  crispum  which  grew  and 
flowered  annually  for  some  years  in  succession, 
and  in  the  case  of  a plant  of  O.  Marshallianum, 
which  a friend  has  been  growing  for  four  years 
under  my  tuition,  he  writes  and  tells  me  the  buds 
are  fast  swelling,  and  that  this  year  the  spike 
is  bearing  thirty-two  flowers,  which  is  more  by 
ten  blooms  than  it  carried  last  year,  so  those 
who  have  hitherto  failed  in  growing  these  two 
plants  in  a satisfactory  manner  may  take  heart 
and  start  with  them,  and  do  not  cut  the  flower- 
spike  off  before-  it  has  developed  its  blooms. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM  SARCODES. 

I am  asked  by  “Mrs.  Godson”  to  name  this 
plant,  of  which  she.  sends  a nice  spikelet  of  a good 
variety,  saying  she  had  received  it  from  San 
Paulo,  in  Brazil.  Yes,  I suppose  that  is  some- 
where about  its  home  ; but  San  Paulo  is  a large 
province,  estimated  at  something  like  110,000 
or  112,000  square  miles  in  extent,  the  land 
along  the  coast  being  low,  but  it  rises  into 
mountain  chains  which  are  very  rich  in  Orchid 
life.  A friend  of  mine  who  did  reside  in  the 
town  of  San  Paulo,  frequently  sent  me  this 
plant,  and  along  with  it  Oneidium  varicosum, 
but  I do  not  think  the  two  species  grew  together  ; 
but  he  never  told  me  where  they  grew — indeed, 
I question  if  he  knew,  for  he  always  said  the 
plants  had  been  brought  to  him.  I have  found 
O.  sarcodes  to  thrive  best  in  the  Cattleya- 
house.  It  has  somewhat  fusiform  bulbs,  which 
appear  to  vary  much  in  size  in  their  native 
country,  from  slender  ones  some  3 inches  long 
to  stout  sub-cylindrical  bulbs  6 inches  in  length, 
the  colour  being  a rich  deep-green,  the  same  as 
its  leaves.  The  spike  varies  much  in  length, 
and  so  free  is  it  in  producing  its  flowers  that  not 
infrequently  two  spikes  are  borne  by  the  same 
bulb,  which  often  carry  a hundred  of  its 
beautiful  and  showy  flowers,  which,  in  the  case 
of  those  sent  by  “ Mrs.  G. ,”  are  of  a rich  bright 
golden-yellow,  spotted  and  blotched  with  dark 
chestnut-yellow.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Oncidiums  and  very  free-flowering, 
and  anyone  who  saw  the  fine  group  of  this 
plant  that  was  staged  at  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Westminster 
could  not  but  be  enchanted  with  it.  The 
flowers  last  long  in  perfection — about  five  or  six 
weeks — but  I do  not  think  the  plant  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  a large  quantity  of  its  blos- 
soms for  so  long  a time,  because  it  exhausts  it 
too  much,  and  this  my  readers  should  avoid 
with  all  their  Orchids  as  well  as  with  this 
Oneidium  sarcodes.  It  blooms  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  after  it  has  been  open 
about  three  weeks  the  spike  should  be  cut  and 
placed  in  the  tin  tubes  which  I have  so  fre- 
quently recommended  in  my  notes,  and  the 
plants  should  then  be  seen  to  at  once. 
If  the  plants  require  potting,  it  should 
be  done,  and  if  they  only  require  top-dress- 
ing let  it  be  attended  to  at  once,  so 
that  the  plants  may  make  a good  growth 
for  the  next  season.  Do  not,  however,  allows 
anything  in  a decaying  state  to  remain  about 
the  roots.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and 
the  roots  should  not  be  encumbered  with  too 
great  a quantity  of  soil,  which  is  a rule  that 
should  be  observed  by’  all  Orchid  growers.  Too 


much  soil  is  a great  mistake,  and  cannot  be  too 
strongly  written  against.  Use  fibrous  peat, 
from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  soil  has 
been  either  well  shaken  or  beaten  out,  mixed 
with  some  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  The  plant 
should  be  firmly  potted,  and  it  should  be  slightly 
elevated  above  the  pot’s  rim.  It  succeeds  well 
in  the  Cattleya-house,  in  a spot  where  it  can  be 
shaded  from  the  sun’s  burning  rays,  but  yet  at 
the  same  time  be  in  a position  where  it  will  get 
ample  light.  Not  a very  great  quantity  of 
water  should  be  given  it,  but  yet  sufficient  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  roots  in  a moist  condition, 
and  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  well  charged 
with  moisture.  When  at  rest  the  plant  should 
not  be  dried  off,  but  only  sufficient  moisture  is 
necessary  about  it  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  a 
sound  and  plump  condition.  During  the  autumn 
the  plant  should  have  a cool  position  assigned 
it — say  the  warmest  end  of  the  Odontoglossum- 
house,  or  a house  a few  degrees  warmer,  in 
which  the  temperature  does  not  fall  lower  than 
50  degs.  When  the  flower-spikes  begin  to  show 
up  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  warmer 
quarters.  Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  PHALAENOPSIS. 

From  “ S.  J.”  come  flowers  of  this  beautiful 
Orchid,  and  he  says  : “ These  are  blossoms  which 
have  opened  on  some  seven  plants  which  were 
bought  at  Mr.  Sander’s  sale.  What  do  you 
think  of  them?”  My  answer  to  this  enquiry 
must  perforce  be  that  they  are  very  fine,  but 
although  so  beautiful  in  this  state  as  sent  to  me, 
I am  sure  they  are  far  more  so  when  seen  on  the 
spikes  and  the  plants  arranged  in  a nice  group 
with  Ferns  and  other  things.  The  flower  No.  3 
appears  to  be  of  the  true  form  of  the  variety 
known  as  Schrcederianum.  It  is  very  dark  and 
richly  coloured,  whilst  the  very  lightest  flower 
is  a superb  thing,  and  I cannot  but-congratulate 
you  upon  having  seven  distinct  forms  from  as 
many  plants.  They  are  the  result  of  a clever 
find  of  Mr.  Sander's  collector  in  New  Guinea, 
and  it  must  be  considered  one  of  the  grandest 
plant  discoveries  yet  made  in  that  country.  The 
flowers  last  an  immense  time  if  properly  taken 
care  of.  I am  not  a believer  in  this  Dendrobium 
existing  in  a wild  state  in  North  Australia,  but 
we  all  know  now  that  the  plant  is  found  in  New 
Guinea,  and  that  the  native  population  revere  it. 
It  requires  a very  strong  moist  heat,  quite  equal 
to  any  of  the  species  from  India.  The  plant  should 
be  potted  in  good  brown  peat-fibre,  mixed  with 
a liberal  supply  of  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  but 
not  too  much  of  it  should  be  put  into  each  pot, 
neither  should  the  pots  be  of  too  great  a size. 
This  does  nothing  more  than  cause  the  roots  to  be 
over-encumbered,  and  in  such  a case,  instead  of 
flourishing  they  dwindle  away  and  die.  Let  the 
pots  be  well-drained  ; during  the  growing 
season  it  requires  a copious  supply  of  water  to 
the  roots,  hence  the  necessity  for  special  atten- 
tion to  drainage.  This  Dendrobe  also  enjoys  a 
sprinkling  of  water  overhead  from  the  syringe 
in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon,  and  when 
the  last  sprinkling  is  to  be  performed  the  house 
should  first  be  closed.  The  atmosphere  should 
always  be  well  charged  with  moisture  ; after  the 
growths  are  finished  the  moisture  should  be 
restricted,  and  a very  great  deal  less  will  be 
sufficient — indeed,  through  the  winter  just 
enough  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  a nice  plump  condi- 
tion being  all  that  is  required.  The  plants 
should  at  all  times  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun- 
shine, as  they  like  an  immense  quantity  of  light 
and  brightness  overhead,  and  this  has  the  effect 
of  perfecting  large  and  strong  growths  and  in 
producing  spikes  of  bloom  out  of  the  old  and 
apparently  exhausted  bulbs. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


667.— Manure-water  for  fruit-trees, 
Roses,  and  other  plants.— Yes ; the  water 
from  the  laundry  and  bedroom  slops  is  very 
suitable  for  watering  fruit-trees,  Roses,  and  pot 
plants  generally,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
liquid  being  too  strong,  the  water  from  the 
laundry  being  much  in  excess  of  that  from  the 
other  source.  It  would  also  prove  a suitable 
stimulant  for  Strawberries  in  pots  or  in  the  open 
ground.  In  the  latter  case  the  soil  should  have 
a good  soaking  as  soon  as  the  first  few  fruits 
begin  to  swelh  For  pot  plants  it  should  be 
placed  in  an  open  vessel  in  the  morning  and  left 
in  the  open  air  until  the  afternoon,  when  it  will 
be  ready  for  use. — J.  C.  C. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

659.— Lavender  and  Rosemary.  — Cut- 
tings of  both  these  plants  strike  easily  if  taken 
oil'  early  with  a piece  of  old  wood  or  heel 
attached,  which  is  easily  done  by  slipping  it  off 
about  4 inches  long  and  inserting  them  firmly  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  dropping  a pinch  of  sand 
at  the  bottom  of  each  hole  before  putting  in  the 
cutting.  Place  a hand-light  over  the  cuttings 
and  shade  them  for  a time  until  the  sun  loses 
power  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Early  in  the 
March  following  the  plants  will  commence  to 
grow.  The  light  may  then  be  taken  away,  but 
the  plants  should  still  have  some  protection  in 
case  of  a sharp  frost.  Early  in  April  they 
will  be  ready  to  plant  out  where  required, 
choosing  showery  weather  for  planting  out. — 
S.  P. 

062. — Carnations  for  outdoor  cul- 
ture.— The  following  sorts  will  be  found  suit- 
able for  border  cultivation.  If  the  soil  is  heavy, 
cold,  and  retentive,  the  plants  would  be  better 
wintered  in  a cold  frame,  and  put  out  in  the 
spring.  Layer  in  August,  or  directly  they 
have  dowered,  pot  off  when  rooted,  and  plunge 
in  ashes  in  the  frame  for  the  winter.  If  the 
soil  is  fairly  light  and  dry,  and  the  plants  not 
likely  to  suffer  from  winter  plants,  plant  directly 
the  layers  are  well  rooted,  first  deeply  digging 
the  ground  and  adding  partly  decayed  manure 
freely.  Old  Crimson  Clove  : Mary  Morris  (rose- 
pink),  Mauve  Perfection  (mauve-purple),  Mrs 
Muir  (pure- white),  Standard  (soft-red).  \V.  P. 
Milner  (pure-white),  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour 
(orange-buff,  edged  carmine),  < floire  de  Nancy 
(pure-white),  Dora  (amaranth-crimson),  Briga 
dier  (scarlet),  Boston  Rose  (a  good  companion  ti 
the  old  Clove),  Cara  Roma  (maroon,  mulberry 
shaded),  Dandy  Dinmont  (ruby-crimson),  Cleo- 
patra (carmine-purple),  Duchess  of  Westminster 
(pure-white),  Emma  Lakin  (pure-white,  large), 
Fire-eater  (crimson-scarlet),  Gertrude  Leigner 
(rich-pink),  Florence  (bright-buff),  Mrs.  Rey 
nolds  Hole  (salmon-apricot,  shaded  amber). 
Geant  des  Batailles  (deep-rose),  Semiramis 
(bright-purple),  P.  II.  Elliott  (yellow-ground). 
John  Barnet  (cerise),  King  of  Carnations  (in- 
tense cannine-rose),  The  Governor  (blush-white), 
and  Countess  of  Paris  (blush-white),  one  of  the 
best  of  all  border  Carnations. — S.  P. 

054.  — Creeper  against  a wooden 
shed. — Procure  and  plant  several  plants  of  the 
great  Heart-leaved  Ivy  (Hedera  algieriensis)  ; 
give  them  some  good  soil  to  start  with,  and 
generally  encourage  them,  and  the  shed  should 
be  covered  quickly,  as  this  Ivy  is  a very  rapid 
grower,  and,  I think,  the  boldest,  handsomest 
Ivy  in  cultivation.  I never  saw  it  so  fine  nor 
with  larger  leaves  than  once  in  a suburban 
garden,  where  it  had  been  used  to  hide  some 
unsightly  but  necessary  boundary  fences.  It 
there  made  a magnificent  screen,  and  some  of 
the  leaves  were  nearly  1 foot  in  length. — A.  II. 

650.— Plants  for  hanks.— If  a little  care 
and  thought  are  bestowed  upon  the  selection  of 
plants  for  such  situations,  they  may  often  be 
prettily  adorned,  and  become  quite  ornamental 
features.  In  a general  way,  a few  things  boldly 
planted  produce  the  best  result.  The  dwarf 
Cotoneasters,  such  as  mierophylla  and  thymi- 
folia,  are  excellent  for  the  purpose,  and  make  a 
neat  covering.  The  major  Periwinkle  also  is 
good,  and  for  shaded  parts,  if  such  there  are, 
Ruscus  racemosus  is  quite  the  most  graceful 
evergreen  plant  that  could  be  had.  The  Sea 
Lyme  Grass  (Elyrnus  arenarius)  is  invaluable.  It 
will  establish  itself  and  hold  together  even  on  a 
bank  of  shifting  sand.  It  does  not  exceed  a 
yard  in  height,  and  it  is  of  a lovely  silvery  or 
glaucous  colour.  Some  colonies  of  it  could  be  int  ro- 
duced  with  great  effect.  The  green-leaved  Helle- 
bore (H.  fcetidus)  is  very  valuable,  always  orna- 
mental and  conspicuous,  spreading  into  tufts 
densely  clothed  with  large  digitate  leaves.  It 
grows  fast,  and  is  easily  increased  by  division. 
A few  Foxgloves  and  Epilobium  angustifolium 
might  be  introduced  as  likely  to  give  a good 
floral  effect  in  summer, — A.  H. 

Plant  the  Irish  Ivy,  and  peg  it  down  close.  This 

will  be  the  best  and  cheapest  covering. — E.  H. 

595.— Double  Primrose  becoming 
single. — “ Vera  ” should  transplant  his  Prim- 
rose, giving  it  new  soil—  decomposed  turf,  with  a 
very  small  mixture  of  bones.  I grow  Primroses 
pretty  extensively.  I took  up  my  Crimson  Velvet 
kinds,  washed  the  roots,  and  cleaned  them  from 


wireworms,  putting  them  into  new  soil,  and  they 
are  now  thriving  and  blooming  nicely.  The  red 
one  known  as  “ Paddy  ” in  this  locality  invari- 
ably comes  at  first  single,  but  none  of  the  others. 
This  cold  spring  has  told  heavily  on  Primroses 
and  Polyanthuses,  especially  the  old  Crimson 
Primrose,  the  gem  of  the  lot. — G.  Taylor, 
hinruric,  N.  B. 


TIIE  LARGE  WHITE  BINDWEED. 

Tiie  accompanying  illustration  conveys  a more 
truthful  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  large  white 
( 'onvolvulus  grandiflorus  than  any  description. 
The  common  Bearbind,  that  rambles  over  hedges 
and  proves  a nuisance  in  more  ways  than  one, 
is  in  itself  a lovely  Hower,  but  it  cannot  be 
admitted  into  a garden.  C.  grandiflorus,  how- 
ever, may  have  a place,  and  gives  little  trouble 
except  from  its  excessive  vigour.  Its  growth  is 


The  Large  White  Bindweed  (Convolvulus  (Caljstegia) 
grandiflorus). 


very  rapid,  the  flowers  larger,  of  greater  sub- 
stance, and  quite  as  pure  as  those  of  the  wilding. 
C.  pubescens  fl.-pl.  is  also  valuable  for  covering 
stumps,  rustic  arbours,  and  trellises.  It  is  of 
free  growth,  and  bears  from  June  onwards 
double  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  must  have  a 
light  soil  and  a warm  position.  It  is  astonishing 
what  little  use  is  made  of  climbers  in  gardens. 
The  reason  is  not  because  of  their  scarcity,  but 
because  their  value  seems  to  be  often  unknown. 


678. — A small  lawn. — It  would  be  better 
to  sow  the  thin  places  on  the  lawn  again  ; before 
doing  so  well  water  the  soil  if  it  is  dry,  and 
after  sowing  the  seed  cover  it  lightly  with  fine 
earth.  If  the  weather  continues  dry  you  had 
better  water  the  fresh-sown  places  every  even- 
ing with  a fine  rosed  water-pot.  What  you  want 
to  do  is  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the  newly-sown 
seed  to  prevent  the  lawn  looking  patchy  all 
the  summer,  therefore,  do  not  wait  until  the 
lawn  is  mown  first.  I may  mention  that  all 
lawns  raised  front  seed  should  be  mown  with  a 
scythe  the  first  two  or  three  times.  The  pro- 


posed plan  of  forming  the  boundary-line  will  do 
very  well. — J.  0.  C. 

656.— Bedding  Pansy.—  Abercorn  Gem  is 
my  favourite  Yellow  Pansy.  I do  not  like  the 
deep  or  bright-yellow  flowered  kinds,  but  this 
one  is  of  a lovely  shade  of  soft  primrose-yellow, 
with  a few  markings  in  the  eye.  Its  great 
merits  are  earliness,  profuseness,  and  continuity 
of  bloom.  With  me,  on  a warm  soil,  I ansies 
are  best  in  spring,  so  I make  fresh  plantations 
every  autumn.  Abercorn  ( lem,  when  planted  out 
in  autumn,  soon  begins  to  bloom,  and  through 
the  last  two  winters  it  flowered,  except  when 
covered  by  snow,  and  with  the  warm  days  of 
spring  it  is  always  one  of  the  first  to  burst  out 
into  full  bloom.  Lastly,  I find  it  does  not  suffer 
so  quickly  during  hot,  dry  weather,  although 
the  size  of  the  blooms  diminish  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. Its  habit  of  growth  is  decidedly 
“tufted.”  Cuttings  put  in  in  July  or  August 
make  good  plants  for  autumn  planting. — A.  H. 

636.  Climbers  for  north  - west 
walls.— The  best  of  all  climbers  for  walls  of 
the  aspect  given  is  the  Ivy,  and  when  we 
yCn/ember  the  exceedingly  great  variety  in  size 
and  shape  of  leaf  and  diversity  of  colouring,  it 
is  apparent  that  not  the  least  difficulty  need  be 
experienced  in  clothing  beautifully  a large  amount 
of  space.  With  green,  golden,  and  silver- 
leaved kinds,  a charming  feature  is  possible.  If 
something  that  produces  flowers  is  desired,  then 
we  have  the  vigorous  Roses,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Mme.  Berard,  Bouquet  d’Or,  and  Reine  Marie 
Henriette;  all  thrive  well,  grow  strong,  and 
flower  freely,  while  last,  but  far  from  least,  come 
those  lovely  old-fashioned,  but  much-neglected, 
Cluster  Roses,  Dundee  Rambler,  Ruga  splendens  ; 
Leopoldine  d’Orleans  and  Felicitb  Perpbtub  are 
grand.  They  are  nearly  evergreen  throughout 
the  year  and  unique  for  profuseness  of  bloom. 
There  is  hardly  an  aspect  in  which  they  will  not 
thrive.  — A.  H. 

628.— Daffodils  increasing.  - The  in- 
crease of  Daffodils  in  Grass  is  pretty  much  a 
question  of  the  suitability  of  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion, and  the  care  that  is  taken  of  the  growth. 
Picking  off  the  flowers  will  not  retard  the  in- 
crease ; it  will  have  an  opposite  effect,  as 
flowering  tends  to  weaken  the  growth,  especi- 
ally if  the  faded  flowers  are  left  on  for  seeds  to 
form. — E.  H. 

625.— Wallflowers  after  blooming.-lt  is  not 

of  much  use  to  transplant  these  thing’s.  Takeoff  as  many 
cuttings  as  you  require,  and  strike  them,  or  sow  a fresh 
packet  of  seed  in  some  odd  corner,  and  throw  away  the 
old  roots.— A.  G.  Butler. 

479.— Violets  for  winter  blooming. 

—The  present  is  the  right  time  to  divide  and 
transplant  the  old  roots,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
done  the  better.  Choose  a piece  of  good  loamy 
soil  in  an  open  and  sunny  position,  manure  and 
dig  it  well,  rake  the  surface  down,  and  plant  all 
the  best  of  the  young  rooted  runners  (not  the 
old  stocks)  carefully  and  quite  firmly  at  10  inches 
apart,  with  a distance  of  12  inches  to  15  inches 
between  the  rows.  The  soil  must  be  kept  moist 
in  dry  weather  through  the  summer,  and  by 
October  you  will  have  splendid  clumps  to  lift 
and  pot,  or  else  be  planted  in  frames  for  winter 
flowering. — B.  C.  R. 

660.— Urine  as  liquid  manure.— One 

pint  of  urine  to  one  gallon  of  water  makes  rather 
strong  liquid-manure — that  is  more  suitable  for 
hardy  and  vigorous-growing  subjects  than  for 
tender  pot  plants.  For  the  latter  it  is  better 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  water  to  ten  pints. 
The  urine  should  not  be  used  fresh,  but  allowed 
to  stand  in  an  open  vessel  exposed  to  the  air  for 
a week.  Twice  a w7eek  is  often  enough  to  give 
it  to  pot  plants.  In  some  cases  that  may  be  too 
often.  The  condition  of  the  growth  will  soon 
show  when  to  reduce  the  quantity. — J.  C.  C. 

Chinese  Sacred  Lily.— The  free-flower- 
ing nature  of  this  bulb  induced  me  to  give  it  a 
trial  for  late  blooming.  Accordingly  I placed  a 
dozen  bulbs  or  so  in  two  large  dishes,  half-filled 
with  ordinary  stones,  and  half-submerging  the 
bulbs  with  water.  This  was  done  April  13th,  and 
one  dish  kept  in  the  living-room  and  the  other 
in  best  room  (without  fire).  What  was  my  sur- 
prise to  find  that  the  former  lot,  after  making 
6 inches  or  7 inches  of  leafage,  threw  out 
several  well-formed  blooms  as  early  as  May  3rd. 
I am  glad  this  experiment  is  a success,  as  it 
proves  that  this  Narcissus  is  capable  of  yielding 
blooms  for  a much  longer  period  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed. — E.  P.  B. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
OARDKNiNG/r^  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  Guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only , and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  87,  Southampton- street.  Covent-garden , Lon- 
don. Lett&rs  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent , each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that , as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date , they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
cormrvurvications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified , will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
aaainst  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising , as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


704. — Manure  for  Pansies.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  the  best  manure  to  use  for  growing  Pansies  for 
exhibition  ?— Goldfinch. 

705.  — Old  Cinerarias.— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
how  to  treat  old  Cinerarias  after  they  have  done  flowering, 
and  should  they  be  cut  down? — R.  A. 

706. — Classification  of  Dahlias.— Will  someone 
please  to  describe  the  differences  of  the  following  classes  of 
Dahlias— viz.,  Cactus,  Pompon,  Show,  and  Fancy  ? — 
H.  M.  Tanfikld  Lea. 

707. — Crocus  bulbs.— In  a small  garden  where  all 
the  space  in  the  flower-beds  is  wanted  for  “Geraniums” 
in  the  summer,  what  should  be  done  with  the  Crocus  bulbs  ? 
— North  Hertfordshire. 

70S.— Use  of  a concrete-built  pit.— Will  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  to  what  present  use  1 can  put  a con- 
crete-built pit,  facing  west,  and  partly  shaded  towards 
south  ? Cucumbers  objected  to.— Enquirer. 

700.— Cockscombs  with  deformed  flowers. 
— What  is  the  cause  of  Cockscombs  producing  deformed 
flowers  ? I put  the  seed  in  at  the  end  of  March  in  old  turf, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand.  The}'  have  never  been  pot-bound. — 
Enquirer. 

710. — Auriculas  after  flowering.— What  is  the 
correct  thing  to  do  with  Auriculas  when  they  have  done 
flowering?  Do  the  plants  always  deteriorate  as  they  get 
older,  and  ought  they  to  be  divided  or  let  alone?— North 
Hertfordshire. 

711. — House  - sewage.  — Would  someone  kindly 
favour  me  with  his  experience  of  a simple,  inexpensive, 
effectual  method  of  applying  house-sewage  to  growing 
garden  crops  by  a s}stem  of  common  drain-pipes  and 
pumping  ? — F.  E.  R. 

712. — Orchids  for  a cold  greenhouse.— Will 
any  reader  of  Gardening  give  me  some  information  about 
Orchids  suitable  for  a cold  greenhouse,  which  could,  how- 
ever, be  heated  in  severe  weather  ? What  cheap  Orchid  is 
the  easiest  to  grow  in  such  a structure? — Pem  brook. 

713. — Treatment  of  Cucumbers.— I have  three 
Cncumber-plant9  in  pots,  and  shall  shortly  put  them  out 
in  a spent  hot-bed.  What  space  should  be  allowed  for 
each  plant,  and  is  anything  required  to  be  done  in  order 
to  set  the  fruit  ? Do  they  require  much  water  ? — Merle. 

714. — Sowing  seeds  of  various  plants.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  if  this  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  sow  the  following  seeds? — Azaleas,  Camellias,  Car- 
nations, Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  and  Primulas,  and  how 
should  they  be  treated  ? 1 have  a small  greenhouse. — R.  A. 

715. — Planting  a Holly-hedge.— Would  someone 
kindly  inform  me  which  is  the  proper  time  to  plant  a 
Holly-hedge,  and  how  many  plants  should  I require  for  a 
hedge  62  feet  long,  and  what  kind  of  Holly  is  the  quickest 
growing  and  otherwise  the  most  satisfactory  one  for  the 
purpose? — K.  N. 

716. — Nectarines  in  a cold  greenhouse.— I 

have  a Nectarine-tree  in  an  unheated  greenhouse.  The 
tree  has  plenty  of  fruit  on  it  a9  large  as  Hazel  Nuts,  but  it 
has  scale  and  mealy-bug  on  it.  What  is  best  to  do  ? There 
are  two  Vines  in  same  house.  Will  they  (the  bugs)  spread 
to  these  ? — G.  C. 

717. — Celery  in  a trench.— I have  made  a Celery 
trench  2 feet  wide.  Can  1 put  two  rows  of  Celery  in  it? 
Will  someone  please  to  tell  me  what  thickness  of  manure 
to  put  it,  and  how  far  apart  should  I put  the  plants? 
I took  a piece  of  land  at  Christmas,  and  have  never  done 
any  gardening  before. — W.  C. 

71S.— Plants  for  edging  to  a stream.— Sugges- 
tions wanted  for  plants  that  will  grow  well  on  a narrow  Grass 
edging  to  a small  boundary  stream  of  water  flowing  in  a 
garden  ? The  stream  supplies  a mill  dam,  and  consequently 
it  flows  quickly  and  must  be  kept  clear  of  plants  growing 
actually  in  the  water.— Marie. 

719. — Narcissus  poeticus.— Will  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  the  reason  of  Narcissus  poeticus  not  flowering  freely? 
They  are  in  clumps  in  a border  facing  9outh,  in  good  garden 
soil.  Last  year  they  had  no  flowers  on,  though  there  were 
plenty  of  leaves  this  year.  Two  of  the  clumps  have  one 
flower  each.— Nor  in  Hertfordshire. 

720. — Hydrangea  Dr  Hogg.— I have  four  young 
plant 9 of  this  Hydrangea  in  apparently  robust  health, 
but  they  failed  to  flower  last  year.  They  were  kept  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  made  good  roots  and  wood  in  turfy  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand  in  S*inch  pots.  What  would  be  the 
probable  reason  and  remedy  ? — Wick. 

721. — Liquid-manure  for  Strawberries.  — 
Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  give  liquid-manure  (^table- 
yard)  to  Strawberries  which  are  in  blossom,  and  would 
there  be  any  danger  of  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  beiug 
spoiled  if  applied  when  the  berries  are  more  adv  anced  ? 
How  often  should  it  be  given  ?—  Mkrlk. 
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722. — Destroying  “American  Blight.”— I have 
a number  of  Apple-trees,  both  old  and  young,  more  or  less 
affected  with  “ American  Blight."  The  trees  in  a garden  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  badly  covered  with  it.  I shall  be 
very  much  obliged  it  anyone  will  tell  me  the  best  means 
to  take  to  get  rid  of  this  dreadful  “ Blight"  V — G.  L. 

723. — Culture  of  Broccoli  — Will  someone  kindly 
let  me  know  something  about  growing  Broccoli  in  succes- 
sion ? If  I sow  all  the  varieties  together  the  first  or 
second  week  in  April  will  they  turn  in  fit  for  cutting  at 
their  different  seasons,  or  must  they  be  sown  at  intervals 
of  a week  or  a fortnight  between  each  sowing?— J.  H. 

724. — Lavender  for  profit.— 1,  Does  it  pay  to  grow 

Lavender  .'  2,  Is  the  soil  of  Devonshire  suitable?  3,  Is 
Lavender  subject  to  any  special  blight  or  insect  ? 4, 

Assuming  the  conditions  to  be  favourable,  what  profit  per 
acre  could  one  reasonably  expect  ? 5,  Is  there  a ready 
market  for  the  sale  of  Lavender,  and,  if  so,  where  ? — I. 
Frederick. 

725  —Plants  for  a rockery,  &c..  In  a conser- 
vatory.— Would  anyone  kindly  suggest  some  effective 
perennial  plants  to  be  grown  in  a rockery  at  the  back  of  a 
fountain  in  a conservatory?  Would  Hedychiums  flourish 
in  such  a locality?  Also,  what  water  plants  it  would  be 
best  to  grow  in  the  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  same  fountain? 
— Rob  Roy. 

720.— Treatment  of  a “ Jersey”  Lily  — I should 
be  much  obliged  if  anyone  could  tell  me  what  to  do  to 
improve  the  condition  of  a “ Jersey”  Lily?  It  lives  in  a 
pot  in  a room  all  the  year  round,  and  always  flowers,  but 
the  leaves  are  long  and  straggling,  and  it  looks  sickly. 
There  are  a good  many  little  offshoots  from  it. — North 
Hertfordshire. 

727.  — Galvanised  iron  cistern  for  rain- 
water.— I have  bought  a galvanised  iron  tank  for  storing 
rain-water  in  to  water  my  plants  with.  I am  told  that 
water  kept  in  such  vessels  is  injurious  to  the  roots  of 
plants  and  the  foliage.  If  this  is  so,  will  it  obviate  the 
danger  if  I have  the  inside  of  the  cistern  painted  three 
coats  of  lead  colour  ? — Essex  Amateur. 

728. — Treatment  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  whether  it  is  better  to  thin  out 
the  crowns  in  an  old  bed,  where  they  are  very  thick,  or 
leave  them  undisturbed?  My  gardener  is  in  favour  of  the 
former  method,  which  he  tells  me  ensures  stronger 
growth  and  larger  blooms.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
changing  the  bed  every  three  years.— M. 

7 29.  —Gladiolus  Brenchleyensls  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  can  be  the  matter  with  some  Gladiolus 
Brenchley ensis  root  s w hi  h have  been  left  in  the  ground  all 
the  winter,  covered  with  a top-dressing,  in  a very  dry  sandy 
soil,  but  in  rather  an  exposed  situation  ? When  I looke  t 
at  them  a few  weeks  ago  they  had  all  gone  to  a sort  of 
pulp.  I put  them  in  in  spring,  1891,  and  they  flowered 
splendidly  last  summer. — G.  D. 

730. — Budding  Roses.— Will  “ P.  U.”  or  “ J.  C.  C.” 
kindly  help  me  in  this  little  difficulty  ? When  I cut  off  the 
bud  from  the  Rose  branch  and  hold  it  in  my  left  hand 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  to  slip  the  wood  out,  should 
the  eye  of  the  bud  be  turned  towards  me— I mean,  should  I 
slip  out  the  wood  up  with  the  growth  or  down  against  a ? 

1 think  I often  make  a mistake  in  this.  Also,  is  it  best  to 
tie  the  buds  in  with  cotton  or  matting  ? — J.  H. 

731. — Unsatisfactory  Onion-bed  — I have  been 
very  unfortunate  with  mv  Onion-bed  lately.  Last  year  I 
was  not  able  to  pull  a single  Spring  Onion.  The  tips 
seemed  to  wither  off  soon  after  coming  up.  The  ground 
was  thoroughly  trenched  and  manured.  This  year  the 
same  thing  seems  about  to  happen  with  the  half  of  the 
seedlings  that  have  come  up.  Of  the  other  half  I can 
discern  no  traces.  Should  I sow  another  row  between  the 
rows  that  have  done  so  badly  ? The  soil  is  a rich  loam,  and 
I have  found  but  v ery  few  wireworms  in  it. — H.  M. 

732. — Roses  In  a greenhouse.  — Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  some  information  as  to  my  Roses  ? I have 
three  in  a greenhouse  (roots  outsidej^Gloire  de  Dijon. 
Marechyl  Niel,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  The  two  foimer  have 
finished  blooming,  the  latter  nearly  so.  I have  kept  the 
green-fly  down  with  Tobacco,  but  it  has  left  a nasty,  sticky 
substance  behind  on  the  leaves.  I thought  of  stripping 
all  the  leaves  off  an  1 washing  with  soft-soap  and  water. 
Would  that  do  at  this  time  of  year  ? The  size  and  shape 
of  the  blooms  on  all  three  has  not  been  so  good  as  formerly. 
What  is  the  cause  and  remedy  ?— Brunner. 

733. — Treatment  of  fruit-trees  — I have  some 
Peach  and  Plum-trees  growing  in  a bed  in  the  centre  of  a 
span-roofed  orchard-house.  Thev  are  throwing  out  a lot 
of  young  shoots,  and  I would  like  to  know  what  should  be 
done  to  these?  Should  I rub  off  some  of  those  shoots  and 
leav  e the  strongest  and  best-placed  to  grow  on  at  will  to  be 
spurred  hick  at  the  winter’s  pruning?  The  trees  are 
pruned  on  the  spur  system.  I have  also  some  Peach-trees 
growing  in  the  side  borders  ; they  are  trained  on  to  the 
roof  within  a foot  of  the  glass,  and  are  throwing  out  alot  of 
young  shoots.  Should  I rub  off  some  of  those  shoots  also, 
and  train  in  the  strongest  at  full  length  ? There  is  a lot 
said  at  various  times  in  Gardening  about  stopping  and 
pinching  in  fruit-trees  to  turn  them  into  fruiting.  What  is 
meant  by  this? — J.  H. 

734.  — Mildew  on  Vines. — I should  be  obliged  for 
some  advice  on  the  management  of  Vines  which  are  very 
much  subject  to  mildew  ? They  have  for  several  years 
past  been  infested  with  it.  The  house  is  a lean-to,  with 
top  v entilators,  in  which  a general  collection  of  plants  is 
grown.  It  is  without  any  artificial  heat.  The  \ ines  are 
at  present  in  a good,  healthy  condition,  and  the  bunches 
are  not  quite  in  bloom,  and  as  I believe  prevention  to  be 
better  than  cure,  what  would  he  the  best  course  to  follow, 
with  a view  of  keeping  the  mildew  out  ? There  are  drops 
of  moisture  on  the  tips  of  the  leaves  in  the  morning.  I 
open  the  top  ventilators  at  six,  and  have  for  some  time 
past  given  a little  air  at  the  top  at  night.  Am  I right,  and, 
should  it  be  necessary  at  any  time  to  use  sulphur,  what 
would  be  the  best  way  of  applying  it,  and  to  what  extent 
can  it  he  used  ?— Q. 

735. -Hvbrid  Perpetual  Roses  In  pots  -Ihave 
a dozen  ll.P.  Roses  in  s-inch  pots  in  my  greenhouse.  It 
is  an  unheated  and  unshaded  structure,  with  ample 
v entilation,  and  gets  the  sun  daily  from  10. 30  a.m.  to  5 pm. 
The  plants  have  shootsahout  Similes  long,  and  the  majority 
of  them  look  remarkably  well.  I water  them  well  morning 
and  evening  on  cloudless  days,  and  once  a day  in  dull 


weather  ; and  I wish  to  know  if  I am  correct  in  go  doing 
as  it  has  been  suggested  that  I give  them  too  much  watei 
There  is  not  a sign  of  fly,  mildew,  or  any  insect  whatever 
which  rather  surprises  me.  One  plant  (Merveille  de  Lyon 
is  a mystery.  It  started  with  the  others,  but  the  shoots 
do  not  grow,  and  it  now  seems  to  have  stopped  altogether. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this,  and  why  under  my  treatment 
do  some  leaves  have  a tendency  to  curl  when  there  are  no 
insects?— Beginner. 

736. — Heating  a small  greenhouse  — Having 
carefully  read  the  many  replies  in  Gardening  to  querists 
respecting  the  beating  of  a small  greenhouse,  1 gather 
that  either  a small  coil-boiler  about  9 inches  internal 
diameter,  of  lj-inch  pipe,  say  4 coils,  or  a brick  flue  is  the 
most  suitable  for  a house,  say,  12  feet  by  9 feet.  I shall 
be  obliged  if  “ J.  C.  C.,”  or  someone  else,  will  kindly  say 
Which  of  the  two  would  be  best  ? If  a flue,  do  I under- 
stand aright  that  the  furnace  should  be  built  outside  the 
house— i.e.,  projecting  the  length  of  the  furnace  beyond 
it?  Also  if  the  flue  should  be  sunk  in  the  ground,  or 
should  the  bottom  of  the  flue  be  level  with  the  ground  or 
floor?  If  a coil  is  used,  is  it  desirable  that  the  boiler  be 
placed  below  the  level  of  the  pipes?  1 wish  to  grow  a few 

ot  Roses  and  also  two  or  three  climbing  Roses  in  a 

ed,  also  a few  Chrysanthemums  in  the  greenhouse. — 
Amateur. 

737.  — Treatment  of  young  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— In  the  spring  I procured  a good  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  34-inch  pots.  They  include  all  the 
best  kinds:  Amos  Perry,  Vivian  Morel,  Eynsford  White, 
&e.  I transferred  them  into  5-inch  pots,  and  last  week  I 
put  them  into  hi -inch  pots.  They  are  now  standing  out- 
side in  the  sun,  and  are  in  good  health,  the  foliage  being 
particularly  good.  I have  topped  them  twice.  I am  not 
growing  for  exhibition  purposes.  I want  good,  strong 
plantsand  fair-sized  blooms  for  decorativ  e purposes.  I intend 
to  pot  them  finally  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  I have 
pots  for  this  purpose  measuring  (inside  measurement) 
8£  inches  at  the  top  and  5J  inches  at  the  bottom,  and 
9 inches  in  depth.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  if  these 
pots  are  large  enough?  I meant  to  have  9-inch  pots,  hut 
these  vveresenc  to  me  instead, and  I am  anxious  Co  know 
if  I am  safe  in  using  them  ? — Felix. 

738. — Plants  for  a greenhouse  — Will  someone 
be  kind  enough  to  advise  me  as  to  what  to  attempt  to  grow 
(between  now  and  the  time  when  it  will  be  required  for 
Chrysanthemums)  in  a lean-to  greenhouse,  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  a two-storied  house,  and  those,  unfortu- 
nately, the  east,  west,  and  south — consequently  it  gets  no 
sun,  but  I can  get  plenty  of  heat  in  it?  I can  easily  maintain 
a temperature  of  60  degs.  to  70  degs.  during  the  coldest 
day,  if  necessary,  but  cannot  guarantee  it  will  not  fall  t-> 
45  degs.  or  50  degs.  during  the  night,  as  I somehow  do 
not  manage  to  keep  the  fire  in  the  stove  (a  “ Finsbury  ' 
hot-water)  in  until  morning.  Size  of  house,  18  feet  long, 
If  feet  wide,  and  height  varies  from  7 feet  to  12  feet.  Is 
it  of  any  use  attempting  Tomatoes — of  course,  buying 
plants  ? Can  I grow  any  flowering  plants  ? Is  there  any 
Rose  that  would  bloom  in  such  a house?  What  foliage 
plants  will  do  ?— Pear-tree,  Blackburn. 

739. — Heating  a brick  plt,&c.  — I have  adeep  brick 
pit,  consisting  of  two  compartments,  each  8 feet  by  6 feet, 
inside  measure,  and  with  linings  30  inches  wide  all  round, 
the  outer  walls  being  5 feet  in  height,  the  inner  9 feet  and 
7 feet  respectively,  pigeon-holed  to  the  height  of  3 feet 
6 inches.  The  div  ision  wall  is  solid  : the  whole  being  of 
9-inch  brickwork,  built  for  growing  Cucumbers,  but,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  manure,  I think  it 
could  be  turned  to  a more  profitable  account  if  heated  by  a 
flue  or  other  means?  I have  an  idea  that  if  the  lining  spaces 
were  covered  in  (along  the  front  with  glass)  Tomatoes  could 
be  grown,  and  Mushrooms,  we.,  not  requiring  light  at  the 
back,  while  one  end  would  answer  for  a stoke-hole.  There- 
fore, I should  he  glad  if  “ J.  C.  C.,”  or  any  other  experienced 
person,  would  kindly  give  advice,  and  also  instructions  for 
fixing  a flue  and  details  of  alterations  ? The  fuel  intended 
to  be  used  being  cinders  and  small  coal. — Constant 
Reader,  Berk s. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; bul  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

740. — Plant  for  tbe  border  of  a grave(*4 . IT.  ll. ). 

— I should  think  you  cannot  have  a better  plant  than 
Herniaria  glabra  for  this  purpose.  It  will  answer  your 
purpose  ir.  every  way. — J.  J. 

741. — Magnolia  not  flowering  (F.  X.  M.).— As 
luxuriant  health  and  rapid  growth  are  probably  the  causes 
why  the  Magnolia  does  not  (lower,  the  wood  then  failing  to 
ripen,  and  of  course  then  flowers  are  not  formed.  If  the 
roots  could  be  got  at  easily  their  extremities  might  be 
lifted  and  shortened  in  a little,  but  aged  Magnolias  always 
flower  better  than  comparatively  young  ones. 

742. —  Seedling  Oranges  (Citrus).— The  plants  in 
question  being  seedlings,  years  may  elapse  before  they 
show  bloom.  The  Orange  plants  sold  by  nurserymen  have 
all  been  grafted  with  good  bearing  kinds,  and  this  is  the 
only  way  to  ensure  fertility  at  au  early  period.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  give  the  plants  proper  attention,  when 
they  may,  perhaps,  bear  fruit  at  an  early  date. 

743. — Orchids  in  Durham  (Beginner).  — You 
appear  to  have  heat  enough  and  accommodation  for  some 
of  the  Brazilian  kinds,  and  when  this  exists  I alwajs 
advise  them  to  be  grown.  Odontoglossuins  should  have 
less  heat,  but  you  could  grow  Cattlevas.  See  the  adver- 
tising columns  for  tradesmen,  and  when  you  tell  me  what 
you  have  I will  tell  you  how  to  proceed  in  their  manage- 
ment.— M.  B. 

744. — Cattleya  flowers  (J.  Walker).— This  gentle- 
man sends  me  what  should  have  been  a grand  consignment 
of  these,  but  from  the  bad  packing  in  a cardboard-box  thev 
have  been  completely  spoiled,  not  a single  flower  but. 
which  is  broken.  1 is’  a pale  form  of  C.  Walkerianum  ; an 
unusual  time  to  see  this  plant,  yet  it  was  in  the  month  of 
May  when  1 first  saw  it  now  many  years  ago ; 2 is  C.  inter- 
media, an  o dinary  form  ; 3 is  C.  amethvstoglossa  ; 4.  a 
verv  tine  form  of  C.  citrina,  but  badly  smashed  ; 5 is  La>lia 
purpurata,  good  lip.  but  narrow sepais  and  petals;  6,  Ls-lia 
Boothiana.  ~ When  sending  again  pack  with  more  care. — 
M.  B. 
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745. — White  Laella  anceps  (J-  McNeill).—' This 
"■eiitleman  says  his  plants  of  this  Orohid  are  starting  to 
grow  nicely,  but  they  have  not  flowered  yet.  No  ; you 
niust  wait  a bit,  iny  friend.  They  will  do  so  in  good  time  ; 
they  have  not  yet  become  acclimatised.  Grow  them  well 
and  strongly,  and  wait  for  the  flowers  with  patience,  and 
\ on  will  be  astonished  at  the  display  they  then  make,  per- 
haps next  winter  and  spring  ; if  not  then,  wait  until  1894.— 
M.  B. 

746. — Kalmlas  not  flowering.— The  fact  that  the 
Kalmias  have  not  flowered  since  the  first  year  proves  that 
they  are  now  growing  under  altered  conditions,  either  as 
to  soil,  moisture,  or  shade.  A sunny  garden  is  not  the 
best  place  for  these  American  plants  always,  although  if 
the  soil  is  suitable  and  they  get  plenty  of  water  the  sun- 
shine will  do  them  no  harm.  Mulch  the  plants  with 
manure  or  leaf-mould  and  give  plenty  of  water  during  the 
growing  season. 

747. — Treatment  of  Tropaeolum  tricolorum 

(B.  C.).— As  soon  as  the  flowers  fade  and  the  foliage  shows 
signs  of  decay  gradually  reduce  the  supplies  of  water,  not, 
however,  allowing  the  foliage  to  droop  for  want  of  it,  but 
watering  only  when  dry,  giving  them  just  enough  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  soil  through.  When  the  leaves 
have  gone  yellow  turn  the  bulb  out  of  the  soil  and  store  it 
away  in  dry  sand  in  a cool  place,  potting  it  again  by  the 
middle  of  August. 

748. — Dendrobium  Farmer!  ( C.  D.).— This  is  the 
name  of  the  Orchid,  flowers  of  which  are  sent,  and  it  is 
the  original  form  as  introduced,  I believe.  I myself  have 
frequently  imported  it  from  the  Khasia  Hills,  and  hare 
always  obtained  this  variety,  which  has  bright,  rosy  sepals 
and  petals.  I have  observed  that  the  majority  of  the 
Dendrobes  which  come  from  Burmah  have  white  sepals  and 
petals.  The  species  has  been  known  between  forty  and 
fifty  years. — M.  B. 

749. — Shaddock  not  thriving  (C.  J.  R.).— The 
best  plan,  we  think,  will  be  to  turn  the  plant  out  of  the 
pot  and  examine  the  roots,  which  are  probably  in  a bad 
state.  Work  away  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  possible,  cut 
away  all  decayed  parts  of  the  roots,  and  repot  in  a well- 
sanded  compost,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  cramming  the  roots  into  a pot  just  large  enough 
to  hold  them.  Water  carefully  and  shade  from  hot  sun. 
If  a mild  bottom-heat  bed  is  available,  plunge  the  pot  into 
it  for  a time. 

750. — Indian  Azaleas  dropping  their  leaves 

(A.  I.  R. ).— There  are  several  causes  for  this.  Either  the 
roots  may  have  perished  through  careless  watering  or  the 
soil  may  have  come  into  and  remained  in  too  dry  a state. 
The  Indian  Azalea  has  numerous  hair-like  root-fibres,  and 
these  quickly  perish  when  the  soil  becomes  sour  and  sur- 
charged with  moisture  or  is  dust-dry.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  cut  the  plants  in  somewhat,  then  water  care- 
fully. If  not  too  much  injured,  they  will  break  out  into 
fresh  growth.  By  no  means  repot. 

751.  — Orchids  in  bloom.— G.  H.  sends  a letter  of 
thanks  for  information  received,  &c.  I am  very  much 
pleased  with  the  consignment,  but,  havingbeen  away  from 
home  for  a few  days,  I had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Cattleyas  at  their  best.  1,  2,  3 appear  to  be  good, 
ordinary  forms  of  C.  Triante  ; 4 appears  to  be  C.  Trianas 
alba.  It  should  be  taken  care  of,  and  I should  like  to  see 
it  another  season.  5,  although  very  late,  I take  to  be  C. 
Percivaliana  and  a good-coloured  form  too.  What  is  the 
Cattleya  shown  on  the  photograph  sent?  The  forms  of 
Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus  are  excellent,  and  thej'  appear 
to  grow  and  flower  well  with  you,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions sent,  and  for  which  I am  much  obliged. — M.  B. 

752. — Dendrobium  Tattonianum  (J.  B.  Fitz- 
gibbon).—  This  is  the  modern  name  of  your  plant,  and  its 
flowers  are  beautifully  fragrant,  but  it  is  more  correctly 
known  by  the  name  of  D.  canaliculatum,  which  was  given 
it  by  Robert  Brown,  from  specimens  collected  in  the  early 
days  of  our  knowledge  of  Australia.  It  was  again  found 
by  John  Veitch,  the  brother  of  the  present  head  of  the 
Chelsea  firm,  nearly  forty  years  ago  in  the  northern  part 
of  Queensland,  when  it  was  figured  in  the  Botanical 

1 Magazine,  t.  5537,  and  named  by  Bateman  as  above.  It 
is  a most  elegant  plant,  not  noted  for  its  gaiety,  but  for 
its  sweetness.  It  grows  well  with  D.  Phalaenopsis,  but  it 

1 may  be  rested  cooler,  but  do  not  let  it  suffer  for  want  of 
water  during  the  dull  season.— M.  B. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

»**  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening!  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— B.  A.  II.—  yery  sorry,  but  we 

cannot  name  without  flowers. A.  IF.  II. — 1,  Pteris  argy- 

rites ; the  other  scraps  of  Ferns  are  too  young  and  unfertile 

to  name. J.  Bailey. — 1 and  2,  Oncidium  sarcodes  ; 3, 

Epidendrum  alatum  ; 4,  Cattleya  intermedia,  poor  form 

rather. Alltyferin.— l.Cypripedium  barbatum;2,Linum 

trigynum. In  tin  box  without  name. — Dendrobium 

fuscatum. — -E.  B.  J-.— Dendrobium  nobile. J.  C.  C. — 

Lycaste  Harrisoniai  alba. Ymmg  Gardener. — 1,  Spar- 

mannia  africana  ; 2,  Polygala  oppositifolia  ; 3,  A Choro- 
zema,  but  cannot  name  without  flowers  ; 4,  Sedum  Sie- 
boldi ; 5,  An  Aloe,  specimen  insufficient ; 6,  Insufficient, 
send  again  ; 7,  Apparently  a Dracocephalum,  send  better 

specimen. Mrs.  Mann.— Bruised  beyond  recognition, 

send  again  carefully  packed. G.  B. — 1,  Goniopteris 

crenata  ; 2,  Diplazium  Franconis  : 3.  Aspidium  ebeneum. 

G.  162. — Alonsoa  incisifolia. M.  M. — 1,  Aloe  varie- 

gata. G.  T. — 1 is  without  doubt  a poor  variety  of 

Cattleya  Mendeli ; it  is  nothing  like  C.  Mossiie. Carl. 

— The  Parsley  Fern  (Allosorus  crispus). Fern  Lover. 

— 1,  Lomaria  lanceolata  ; 2,  Onychium  japonicum  ; 3, 
Drymoglossum  pilloselloides ; 4,  Nothoclasna  trichoma- 

noides  ; 5,  Campyloneuron  brevifolium. II.  C. — 1, 

Phormium  tenax  variegatum ; 2,  Pimelea  elegans ; 3, 
Unrecognisable  ; 4,  Epacris  miniata  grandiflora  ; 5,  Pani- 
cum  variegatum ; 6,  Lycaste  Harrisoni®. C.  U.  B.— 

I,  Sparmannia  africana ; 2,  Some  hybrid  form  of  Abutilon  ; 

3,  Pimelea  decussata. H.  M.  R. — 1,  Adiantum  flabelli- 

folium  ; 2,  Lomaria  discolor  ; 3,  Selaginella  involvens. 

R.  S. — A very  flne-lipped  variety  of  Cattleya  Mendeli. 

J.  Pightling.—  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum. A.  Wight- 

man.— Moneywort  (Lysimachia  Nummularia).  It  belongs 
to  th*  order  Psimulacew,  — =-■  Miss  Arkwright.— Uni 


Cherry  (Prunus  Pndus). Mr.  ,/.  P.  Stilwcll. Prunus 

Padus E.  Caddy.—  Dogwood  or  Cornelian  Cherry 

(Cornus  masoula). — —K.  M.  C.,  Isle  of  Man.—  Impossible 

to  name  the  Naroissus  from  such  a dried  up  specimen. 

Rev.  IF.  Mills. — Pyrus  Malus  floribunda.- — John  Ponte. 

— Rhodiola  var.  apparently.  Send  when  in  flower. E. 

Pitt.— Double  Jew’s  Mallow  (Kerria  japonica  fl.-pl.). 

Naming  fruit.— -Readers  Who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  varieties  at  a time,  and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  Unpaid  parcels  will  be 
refused.  A ny  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening!  Illustrated,  37, 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  fruit.— Mr.  A.  Harrington,  Watford.— 
Apples  too  much  shrivelled  to  identify  accurately.  Send 

another  season  in  a fresher  state. J.  C.  S.  U.— Apple 

may  be  Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  but  specimens  much 
shrivelled.  Send  another  season  in  fresher  condition. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 


J.  M.,  Glasgow.— There  are  now  some  excellent  gas 
stoves  in  the  market,  and  one  of  them  if  carefully  man- 
aged should  do  well  for  the  small  greenhouse G.  C. — 

The  Pear  and  Apple-trees  are  evidently  badly  “ cankered.” 
If  young  trees  they  should  be  lifted  and  replanted  in  well- 
drained  ground  the  end  of  October.  Please  give  more  par- 
ticulars about  them. G.  D.—  The  old  Dahlia  tubers  can 

be  planted  at  any  time  now. Merle. — A curious  and 

unusual  freak  of  nature,  we  should  say,  with  the  Chiono- 
doxa.  Please  give  particulars  as  to  soil,  &c. 


Catalogues  received  .—Choice  Fuchsias.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Boyce,  Archway-road,  Highgate,  London,  N. Tur- 

nip Seeds,  Cabbage  Plants,  Clover,  and  Ryegrass  Seeds, 
Manures,  &c.  Messrs.  Hogg  & Wood,  Coldstream,  N.B. 


BEES. 


MAY  NOTES. 

May  is  the  most  interesting  month  to  the  bee- 
keeper. Multitudes  of  Bees  will  now  be  seen 
leaving  the  hive,  and  returning  richly  laden 
with  honey  and  pollen.  The  population  will 
have  increased  considerably,  and  there  will  be 
much  apparent  confusion  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  which  must  now  be  enlarged  to  its  full 
size.  Drones,  by  this  time,  are  making  their 
appearance  from  stocks  that  are  in  a healthy 
and  vigorous  state.  Have  now  in  readiness 
supers  to  place  upon  stock  hives.  Each 
super  should  have  piece  or  two  of  guide-comb 
neatly  fitted  in  it ; such  bits  of  comb  tempt  the 
Bees  to  go  into  the  super  at  once  and  com- 
mence work.  Do  not,  however,  put  on  the 
super  until  there  are  evident  signs  of  want  of 
room  in  the  stock  hive.  This  may  be  known 
by  the  Bees  gathering  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  where  they  cling  to  each  other,  and  hang 
in  a cluster  under  the  board.  If  common  straw 
hives  are  used  a piece  of  the  straw-work, 
4 inches  in  diameter  should  he  cut  from  the  top 
of  the  hive,  and  the  super  put  on.  This  operation 
is  best  performed  in  the  middle  of  a bright  day 
when  most  of  the  Bees  are  out  at  work.  Should 
the  combs  be  a little  broken  at  the  top  it  will 
be  rather  an  advantage,  for  the  Bees  in  repair- 
ing them  will  probably  be  induced  to  carry 
their  work  upwards  into  the  super. 

Swarms. — The  chief  indications  of  swarming 
being  about  to  take  place  are  the  appearance  of 
drones  ; a kind  of  hum,  a shrill  piping  sound  in 
the  hive  in  the  evening,  and  the  restlessness  of 
the  Bees,  and  when  on  a fine  morning  very  few 
Bees  are  at  work,  while  on  the  day  before  all 
was  activity  and  bustle,  a swarm  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  rise  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Let  every- 
thing be  in  readiness,  and  when  the  swarm  has 
settled,  lose  no  time  in  housing  it  into  a new, 
clean  hive.  The  ancient  custom  of  making  so- 
called  music  with  door-key  and  frying-pan  is 
utterly  useless. 

Hiving  is  usually  performed  by  holding  the 
hive  under  the  swarm,  and  then  giving  the 
branch  on  which  it  is  hung  a sudden  shake,  when 
all  the  Bees  fall  into  hive.  The  floor  board  is 
then  placed  over  the  whole,  and  the  hive  in- 
verted into  its  proper  position,  and  placed  upon 
the  ground  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  carried 
to  the  place  it  is  permanently  to  occupy.  Many 
experienced  Bee-keepers  perform  this  and  all 
other  operations  without  even  the  defence  of  a 
pair  of  gloves,  but  it  Would  not  be  wise  for  any 
person  to  attempt  to  do  so  till  he  has  had  long 
experience  in  the  management  of  Bees,  because 


coolness  on  the  part  of  the  operator  is  an 
essential  qualification.  The  best  defence  is  a 
piece  of  gauze  or  crape,  put  on  over  the  hat  and 
reaching  down  to  the  shoulders,  and  a pair  of 
thick  woollen  gloves.  Those  who  are  about  to 
commence  Bee-keeping  are  to  be  congratulated, 
for  they  will  find  in  the  management  and  obser- 
vation of  their  Bees  a constant  source  of  interest 
and  amusement,  as  well  as  profit.  0. 


45!).— Bee-keeping  for  profit.— To  an- 
swer this  fully  would  fill  more  space  than  the 
Editor,  no  doubt,  would  care  to  devote  to  it  ; 
besides,  to  profit  at  all  by  the  new  inventions 
one  must  have  a perfect  knowledge  and  insight 
into  Bee-keeping.  I should  say  it  depended  a 
good  deal,  first,  on  the  weather  ; secondly,  on 
the  district,  and  next  on  the  apparatus  and  skill 
you  bring  to  use  it  properly.  My  own  district 
is  a poor  one  and  not  reliable,  but,  still,  I consider 
I make  Bees  pay  me  sufficiently  well.  A place 
I know  of  in  South  Wales  is  simply  perfect  with 
a constant  succession  of  Bee  pasturage,  and  the 
heavy  yield  there,  with  no  management  scarcely, 
is  enormous.  The  hive  I use  is  the  “ Carr-Stewar- 
ton.”  Until  last  year  I had  used  the  “Stan- 
dard.” With  bad  or  indifferent  seasons  more 
can  be  got  out  of  mine  than  by  the  larger 
hive.  The  supers  I extract  from,  as  in 
common  with  the  majority,  I could  not  get 
my  Bees  to  take  to  sections  successfully.  If  you 
have  a knowledge  of  Bee-keeping  you  would  no 
doubt  know  the  prices  of  everything.  On  a large 
scale  the  prices  would  probably  be  lower  than 
those  I quote  below.  If  you  were  anything  of  a 
carpenter,  I would  suggest  your  getting  one  hive 
as  a pattern,  and  making  all  your  stock 
exactly  like  the  pattern,  so  that  all  may  be  in- 
terchangeable— a very  necessary  thing  to  help 
the  profits.  With  your  knowledge  thus  acquired 
you  might  see  whether  the  sale  of  the  apparatus 
you  can  make  will  not  also  help  a little,  though 
I fear  profits  are  nowadays  cut  down  in  this 
branch  too.  Anyhow,  I would  not  risk  much 
money  in  either  branch.  Begin  with  two  hives 
at  first,  and  when  you  know  how  to  manipulate 
your  Bees,  then  gradually  increase  till  you  are 
thoroughly  up  to  your  work.  I would  recommend 
your  perusing  “ Modern  Bee-keeping,”  price  fid. , 
“British  Beekeepers’  Guide,5  price  Is.  fid.,  and 
“A  Modern  Bee  Farm,”  price  Is.  6d.  The 
names  of  reliable  dealers  are  to  be  found  in  the 
“ British  Bee  Journal,”  price  lid,  weekly,  and 
“Beekeepers’  Adviser,”  price  2d.  monthly. 
Hives  (bar-frame)  range  from  10s.  to  30s.  ; txtra 
supers  painting,  5s.  more  (about) ; stocks  from 
15s.  to  40s.  ; swarms  from  7s.  6d.  to  30s.  ; veils 
from  fid.  ; gloves,  3s.  ; extractors  from  12s  fid. 
to  30s.  Smokers  are  not  now  used,  and  I use  a 
metal  spray  diffuser  in  a medicine  bottle,  price 
fid.,  and  caibolic  solution.  Wax  foundation 
from  about  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Any  further  infoima- 
tion  in  my  power  I shall  be  most  happy  to  give 
you. — C.  G.  V. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

REARING  TURKEYS. 

The  first  requisite  towards  the  successful  rearing 
of  Turkeys  is  healthy  breeding  stock,  not  re- 
lated to  each  other.  Next,  the  possession  of  a 
dry  soil  is  necessary,  for  heavy  clays  retain  the 
wet,  and  are,  therefore,  very  cold  at  the  time  of 
year  when  young  Turkeys  make  their  appear- 
ance. Given  sound  parent  stock  and  a dry  soil , 
ami  Turkey-rearing  presents  no  difficulties, 
although  in  a damp  climate  watchfulness  is 
necessary  at  all  times  until  the  birds  are  old 
enough  to  stand  sudden  changes  of  weather. 
May  is  early  enough  for  the  chicks  to  come  out 
of  the  nest.  The  eggs  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  age,  and  then  the  chicks 
will  make  their  appearance  within  a few  hours 
of  each  other.  The  chicks  are  best  left  with 
the  hen  until  hatching  is  completed,  but  the 
shells  may  be  cleared  away  as  hatching  pro- 
gresses. Turkey  chicks  do  not  learn  to  eat 
very  quickly  by  themselves,  and  in  order  to  get 
over  this  trouble  some  breeders  hatch  some 
chickens  at  the  same  time,  and  the  latter 
soon  show  the  Turkeys  how  to  eat.  The 
food  for  several  days  should  consist  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  mixed  with  minced  Dandelion- 
leaves,  and  some  curds  can  be  given  at  the 
sacond  or  third  day,  but  they  should  be  squeezed 
very  dry.  At  the  end  of  a >veek  bread-crumb® 
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can  be  added,  succeeded  by  Barley-meal  and 
some  of  the  specially-prepared  poultry-meals. 
Later  still  Wheat  may  be  used,  but  soft  grain 
must  be  avoided.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks 
eggs  can  be  given  up  entirely.  Minced  meat, 
added  to  the  meal,  will  assist  weakly  chicks 
very  much.  With  regard  to  other  points,  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  mother  must  be  housed 
for  some  weeks,  and  it  is  best  to  keep  her  under 
cover  entirely  at  first.  Gradually  the  chicks 
can  be  brought  to  the  Grass,  but  they  should 
not  be  put  out  while  the  Grass  is  wet  from  rain 
or  dew.  By  the  aid  of  a covered,  wired-in  run 
they  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Grass-run 
without  any  risk,  and  be  kept  growing  regard- 
less of  weather.  Very  hot  days  are  injurious, 
as  well  a3  keen  winds  and  driving  rains. 
Shelters  are,  therefore,  necessary  for  nine  or  ten 
weeks,  by  which  time  the  birds  aro  nearly  strong 
enough  to  stand  any  ordinary  weather,  and  can 
then  be  expected  to  manage  for  themselves. 
Good  feeding  throughout  the  summer  is  recom- 
mended if  heavy  weights  are  desired. 

Boulting. 


QUERIES. 

753.  — Feeding  Rabbits.— Is  it  a good  thing  to  give 
Turnips  to  Rabbits  ?— Zaui. 

754. — Food,  &c.,  for  young  Pheasants.— Will 
someone  please  to  state  what  sort  of  food  is  best  for  young 
Pheasants,  and  if  plain  water  is  best  for  them,  or  that  in 
which  herbs  have  been  steeped,  and  what  will  keep  them 
from  having  the  “gapes”  or  “pip?”— A Young  Bkoinnek. 

755. — Hens  laying  soft  eggs  — Will  someone 
please  to  tell  me  wnat  is  the  cause  of  my  hens  laying  soft 
eggs,  and  the  cure  for  the  same  ? They  are  fed  on  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  corn,  such  as  Wheat,  Barley,  &c.  They 
have  a good  run,  and  they  seem  to  be  quite  as  active  as 
the  other  hens.—  G.  E.  M. 

756.  — Hen  sitting. — Will  someone  kindly  advise  me 
hoW  to  manage  a hen  sitting  on  eggs,  and  if  i'  should  dip 
the  eggs  in  water  a day  or  two  before  they  are  hatched  ? 

I havespoiled  one  hatch  with  dipping  in  water  at  104  degs. 

757. — Fowls  losing  their  feathers.  — Would 
“ Doulting  ’ kindly  tell  me  the  cause  and  cure  for  my 
iowls  losing  all  their  feathers  on  the  neck  ? They  are  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  room,  an  acre  of  Grass  to  run  in,  and 
they  have  a good  dust  hath,  which  they  take  full  advan- 
tage oL  Their  food  consists  mostly  of  Barley-meal  and 
middlings,  made  warm,  in  the  morning,  and  Barley  in  the 
afternoon.— R.  L.  C. 

<}'■  REPLIES. 

556. — Rabbits  on  Grass  — I should  advise  “ H.  P.” 
not  to  put  the  Rabbits  out  on  the  Grass.  Two  Sundays 
ago  I put  mine  out,  and  one  ruptured  itself  or  else  got 
rheumatism— at  anv  rate,  next  morning  I found  it  could 
not  move  its  hind  legs,  and  as  it  was  suffering  I had  it 
killed. — Zadi. 

557. — Treatment  of  fowls.— “A.  P.’s'’ 
birds  appear  to  me  to  be  in  a hopeless  condition, 
and  my  advice  to  the  querist  is  to  kill  and  bury 
them  at  once.  In  the  hands  of  one  who  under- 
stands poultry  ailments  and  the  management  of 
sick  birds  it  might  be  possible  to  briug  them 
round,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the 
adoption  of  this  course.  In  the  first  place  the 
disease  appears  to  be  chronic,  and  birds  which 
have  suffered  in  this  way  so  long  cannot  possibly 
be  as  desirable  specimens  to  breed  from  as  others 
which  have  never  known  a day’s  illness. 
Secondly,  eggs  are  now  very  cheap,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  for  some  months  ; they  may 
therefore  be  as  economically  bought  as  produced. 
Breeding  is  now,  too,  out  of  the  question,  so  far 
as  really  choice  pullets  for  next  season’s  laying 
are  concerned,  even  if  “ A.  P.’s  ” fowls  could  be 
cured.  I am  therefore  satisfied  that  the  course 
here  recommended  is  the  best  one  to  follow. 
During  the  summer  “A.  P.'s'’  yard  can  have  a 
rest  and  be  thoroughly  disinfected ; then,  in 
August,  I should  buy  some  March  or  April 
hatched  pullets  and  make  another  start.  It 
would  be  well  for  “ A.  P.”  to  examine  his  fowl- 
house  and  see  if  there  is  proper  ventilation. 
Stuffy,  warm  houses  are  unsuitable  for  fowls  to 
roost  in,  and  many  birds  are  ruined  in  such 
places. — Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

Breeding  Canaries.— I here  give  the 
system  I adopt  with  good  results.  My  birds  are 
in  a good  sized  aviary,  which  is  enclosed  with 
glass  windows  in  front,  and  it  can  be  heated  in 
very  severe  weather  with  hot-water  pipes, 
which  run  under  the  floor,  the  heat  being  ad- 
mitted through  gratings.  Large  branches  of 
Birch-tree  have  been  fixed  erect  in  the  aviary 
for  the  birds  to  roost  on,  and  little  baskets  and 
boxes  suspended  for  them  to  nest  in.  The  food 


I give  is  Rape,  Hemp,  and  Canary-seed  ; and 
clean  water  daily,  in  flat  pans,  so  that  the  birds 
can  have  a good  bath,  and  some  fresh  green 
food  is  given  daily- — seedy  Groundsel,  Lettuce- 
leaves,  or  Dandelion  or  Plantain  seed-pods,  and 
a few  sprays  of  Watercress.  In  February  a 
quantity  of  Moss,  cotton  wool,  cow  hair,  &c. , is 
mixed  up  and  put  into  pieces  of  fishing-net,  and 
hung  up  so  that  the  birds  can  pull  it  out,  as 
required,  for  nesting  ; and  when  the  young 
birds  are  hatched  a supply  of  boiled  egg,  Rice, 
aud  bread  crumbs  is  put  into  the  aviary  daily, 
as  long  as  the  nesting  season  lasts.  Under  these 
conditions  I get  a quantity  of  young  birds. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  thin  out  the  male  birds 
in  the  winter,  for  if  too  many  are  left,  they  fight 
over  the  nests,  and  frequently  destroy  the 
earliest  lots  of  eggs,  but  with  a little  care  in 
this  way  a lot  of  Canaries  may  be  far  easier  kept 
in  good  condition  in  an  aviary,  where  they  have 
room  to  fly  about,  than  in  the  confined  area  of 
a cage. — J. 

QUERIES. 

758. — Treatment  of  a Grey  Parrot  — Will  “ Mr. 
A.  G.  Butler"  or  someone  kindly  tell  me  w lat  I must  do 
with  my  Grey  Parrot  ? In  the  first  plai  e she  did  not  cast 
her  feathers  right,  and  at  the  present  Dm ; has  a swelling 
coming  in  the  neck,  and  it  makes  her  vomit,  and  she  hangs 
her  wings  down.  She  is  fed  on  Indian  Corn,  sometimes 
dry  and  at  other  times  soaked.  I cannot  get  her  to  eat 
either  Hemp  or  Sunflower  seeds.  I should  have  said  she 
makes  a peculiar  noise,  through  the  swelling  in  the  neck  1 
think. — W.  A.,  South  Yorkshire. 

759. — White  Doves  nesting  in  a cage.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  what  I should  put  into  a cage 
for  White  Doves  to  make  a nest  with  ? I have  a pair,  and 
they  have  laid  six  eggs,  and  have  spoiled  them  all  by 
breaking  them.  There  is  a slide  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cage  on  which  they  have  a little  rough  sand  put  in  fresh 
every  morning  ; and  for  the  nest  I have  a little  box  fitted 
up  in  the  corner  of  the  cage,  so  that  the  eggs  cannot  roll 
off.  I have  put  sawdust,  chopped  hay,  and  Moss  at 
different  times  in  the  cage,  but  they  always  knock  it  all 
out  of  the  box,  and  they  also  pick  up  little  pebbles  from 
among  the  sand  and  put  in  the  nest,  and  these  break  the 
eggs  when  the  birds  sit  on  them. — T.  P. 


TTARDY  BRITISH  FERNS. — 20  varieties,  no 

-d-  rubbish,  including  Osmunda,  marinum,  lanceolatum, 
fragilis,  viride,  rigida,  Ceterach,  Tunbridgense,&c.,  4s.  per  100  ; 
2s.  6d.  per  50,  free.  Osnnmda  regalis,  tine  roots,  2s.  9d.  per 
doz.,  free.  100  well-assorted  monster  rockery  Ferns,  6s.— T. 
FOX,  5,  New-road,  NewJyn,  Penzance. 

"MUM  ULUS,  very  large  flowering,  v&iious  beau- 
T”-1-  tiful  colours,  a noted  German  strain,'  24  plants,  Is.  3d  , 
free:  4s.  per  100,  tree  — T.  WAITE.  Heamoor,  Penzance. 

SCARLET  MUSK  (Mimulus  Cardinalis),  a 

^ beautiful  plant  for  pot  culture  nr  planting  out.  6 plants, 
Is.  3d.,  free  ; 2s.  per  doz.— T.  WAITE,  Heamoor  Penz.nce. 

HHRYSANTHEMUMS,  exhibition,  guaranteed 

forward  plants,  took  3 First  Prizes  : Louis  Boehmer, 
Stanstead  White,  Surprise.  Molyneux,  Garnia,  Lacroix,  Clib- 
ran,  Jameson,  Audiguter,  AndorrA  Cloth  Gold,  Tomlin,  Bar- 
bara, Jeanne  d’Arc,  &c.,  12  kinds,  2s.  6d. ; 36,  5s.  6d.,  to  clear, 
free. — BATEMAN,  Arthur-road,  Horsham. 

pUT  FLOWERS  and  FERN,  is.  per  box. 

Any  quantity  wholesale  price  for  cash.  Trade  supplied 
-BRADLEY  BROTHERS,  Florists,  kc  . Bardn»v.  Lincoln 

TTARDY  PLANTS  IN  FINE  YYiKUtiY. — 

Lists  free.  Fine  French  Carnations,  Comtesse  de  Paris, 
2s.  each  ; Red  Malmaison,  2s.  6d.  ; Iceland  Poppies,  Is.  doz., 
53  for  3s.  ; Mrs.  Sinkins,  Is.  doz.  ; Chrys.  maximum  (true) 
clumps,  6d.  each : Perennial  Sunflowers,  double  and  single 
excellent  for  cutting,  4d.  each,  3s.  doz.— Mrs.  WATSON, 
Heswall,  Cheshire. 

1 j 'BAILING  LOBELIA,  bright  deep  blue,  mass 
J-  blossom  all  seasov. ; fine  for  window-boxes,  hanging- 
baskets,  &c.  6 for  Is.,  free,  with  cultural  directions.— 

JOHN  RAYNER,  Avenue,  Southampton. 

1 1*11111  YELLOW  COLUMB1NL,  irom  the 

Rocky  Mountains.  Hardiest  and  handsomest  of  all 
Columbines.  4 for  Is.,  tree,  with  cultural  directions.— 
RAYNER,  as  above. 

T OVELY  CLIMBERS  for  window,  green- 

house,  or  outdoors  ; Lophospermum,  deep  rose  ; Thun- 
bsrgia,  buff,  dark  eye  ; Maurandya,  violet ; ditto,  pure  white 
4 for  Is.,  free,  with  cultural  directions.— RAYNER 

WONDERFUL  SYMBOLICAL  PLANT— 

* 1 Calvary  Clover— Leaves  three  in  one,  with  blood-like 
spot,  seed-vessels  surrounded  with  mimic  crown  of  Thorns. 
Grows  freely  in  pot  or  open  ground.  Two  for  Is.,  free,  with 
directions.— RAYNER,  ns  above. 

A BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  CLIMBER.  — 

— American  Bellbind.  Grows  20  ft.  in  season,  festoons 
balconies,  kc. ; coveted  enormous  rose-pink  trumpet-shaped 
blossoms  all  summer.  2 for  Is.,  free,  with  cultural  directions. 
— RA\  NER.  as  above.  10th  season. 

/^.UUD  STUFF  GUARANTEED  at  low  prices 

57,  . f°  clear. —Coleus,  newest,  such  as  Noces  d’Or,  Arthur 
Whitley,  vie. , at  Is.  3d.  per  doz.  Tree  Carnations.  Winter 
Cheer,  best  red,  Exonian,  improvement  on  Miss  Jolliffe, flesh 
colour,  both  new,  2 for  Is.  3d.,  free  for  cash.— W.  BAILY, 
Carshome  Nursery,  March. 

MARGUERITES,  yellow  or  white,  choice 

Fuchsias,  Ivy  Geraniums,  Is.  dozen  ; 6s.  100,  delivered. 
— WILLIAMS.  Fulkmtr,  Reeding.  Sussex. 

I^TLW  MARGUERITE  EDBUKTONiA,  sport 

_ from  Etoile  d’Or,  cream  colour,  diameter  4*  in.  6 plants 
os.,  delivered. — WILLIAMS.  Fulking.  Reeding,  Sussex. 

HOLE  US,  best  varieties  iu  England. — 12  choice 
named  varieties.  2s.  6d.,  24  varieties,  4s.,  well-rooted,  free. 
—CHAS.  MORFETT,  Robertsbridge.  Sussex. 

Is.  fid.  Roses,  12  var.,  3s  . free.  Cucumber-seed  (Tel.  Rol.1. 
7.-.  Is.;  500,  5s. ; lOshowvar.  7d.;  List  — BKOI'NT. RotherSeld 


DAHLIAS. 

"DEING  one  of  the  largest  Wholesale  Growers 

U 9f  Dahlias  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  imperative  upon  me  to 
keep  immense  stocks  of  the  very  cream  varieties  of  all  sections 
on  hand.  No  inferior  sort  is  retained,  and  new  varieties  of 
sterling  merit  are  yearly  added  to  my  Collections.  I offer 
them  as  follows,  my  selection,  strong,  well-rooted  cuttings, 
correctly  named,  carefully  packed,  free.  Cash  with  order. 
Show,  12  finest  dissimilar  Exhibition  varieties  . . 2 6 
Fancy,  12  finest  dissimilar  Exhibition  varieties  . . 2 0 
Cactus,  12  finest  dissimilar  Exhibit'on  varieties  . . 2 6 
Pompone,  12  finest  dissimilar  Exhibition  varieties  2 0 
Single,  12  finest  dissimilar  Exhibition  varieties  ..  2 6 
Early  orrders  are  respectfully  solicited. 

Trade  List  for  large  buyers  on  application. 

EDWARD  BADMAN, 

NURSERI  ES,  HAILSHAM,  SUSSEX. 

GERANIUMS. 

Strong  well-rooted  cuttings,  to  do  well,  carriage  free,  cash 
with  order.  Scarlet  Vesuvius,  best  bedder,  Is.  3d.  doz. ; 7s. 
100.  Crimson  Henri  Jacoby,  scarlet  double  Raspail  (fine), 
Queen  of  Whites  (beautiful),  and  Happy  Thought,  all  at  2s 
doz. ; 12s.  100.  Pink  Christine,  White  Niphetos,  silver  varie 
gated  leaf  Flower  of  Spring,  all  Is.  6d.  doz. ; 10s.  100.  BroDze 
leaf  and  lovely  tricolor  leaf  Sophie  Dumaresque,  2s.  6d.  doz. ; 
18s.  100.  Mixed,  names  lost,  but  capital  sorts,  Is.  3d.  doz. ; 
7s.  100.  Dahlia  announcement  shortly. 

EDWARD  BADMAN,  Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


FANCY  PANSIES. 

T WAS  AWARDED  FIRST  PRIZE  New- 

-h  castle,  York,  Birmingham,  1891,  for  my  FAMOUS  COL- 
LECTION. Try  my  specimen  14  plants,  3s.  6d.  Mrs.  Lang, 
Rbt.  Storrie,  Archie  Buchanan,  My  Lady,  Dottie  Irvine,  Alex. 
Oiler,  Mrs.  Browell,  J J.  Ashton,  Niel  Gillis,  Jennie  Bullock, 
'Tom  Travis,  Jessy  Patterson,  E.  Daglish,  Princess  Beatr.ee. 
Pansy  Seed,  Is.  packet.  I offer  the  marvellous  doz.  for  5s.,  to  in- 
clude PeterStrong,  Miss  Jane  Jamieson,  M rs.  D.  Strachan.Mrs. 
Karr  (1891),  James  Douglas,  Lord  Hamilton,  Agnes  F.  Bor- 
rowman,  George  Anderson,  Wm.  Ross,  Mrs.  Freeland,  Kate 
M‘ Arthur,  Tom  M'Farling.— A.  BAILEY,  Junr.,  Pansy 
Grower,  Sunderland. 


LOOK  ! 

TJEW  DOUBLE  FUCHSIAS  OF  1891.— 

L*  Mrs.  Chas.  Daniels,  Mme.  Guignard,  both  these  have 
enormous  corollas,  6d.  each.  J.  Aldrufeu,  long  corolla,  bluish- 
violet,  tinted  carmine,  4d.  each.  Good  older  double  sorts  : 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Moles  worth,  La  France,  Hoche,  E.  About, 
Col.  Domine,  Gen.  Lewal,  Snowcloud,  Dorbigny,  and  3 others, 
12  varieties,  2s.  9d.  Pearson  s Zonal  Geraniums  : A.  Amphlet, 
Chas.  Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  Morris,  A.  Albrecht,  Mrs.  Barker, 
C.  H.  Swinstead,  6 vars.  Is.  9d. ; 12  vars.  3s.  All  best  named 
sorts,  post  free  over  Is. 

JAS.  BLAKEMORE,  St.  George's,  Wellington,  Salop 


“ROUBLE  IVY-LEAF  GERANIUMS. 

Lf  old  sorts  of  20  years  ago,  but  the  best  Contine 


JAMES  BATEMAN,  Wartling.  near  Hastings. 

p HARMING  SPRING  FLOWERS. — Double 

Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Pansies,  Carnations, 
Wallflowers,  and  many  other  nice  plants.  See  my  previous 
advertisements  for  varieties  and  prices. — JAMES  BATE- 
MAN.  Wartling.  near  Hastings. 


“I  OR  BEDDING  PLANTS,  Carnage  paid  tor  5s. 

Eli\J  — This  Collection  offered  with  confidence  for  the 
seventh  season  is  a perfect  garden  outfit  of  good,  well-fur- 
nished plants,  and  is  unapproached  in  value  by  any  other 
offered— viz  . 25  Geraniums  (assorted),  25  Emperor  Blue 
I obelia,  6 choice  Dahlias,  6 splendid  Fuchsias,  10  Blue  Agera- 
tum,  10  beautifully-striped  Pttunias,  6 Marguerites  (yellow 
and  whit**),  6 Verbenas,  6 Iresine  Lindeui,  6 sweet  Heliotrope, 
8 choice  Chrysanthemums,  6 grand  Pansies.  Half  Collection, 
3s.,  and  reasonable  variation  allowed  and  claimed  in  case  of 
need.  Such  things  as  Asters,  Zinnias,  Stocks,  Phlox,  and 
Balsams,  are  excluded.  These,  however,  are  on  sale,  of  finest 
quality,  at  2s,  100,—  JAMES  BATEMAN.  Wartling.  Hastings. 

FUCHSIAS. — Nice  young  plants  for  growing 

into  specimens.  Read  their  names:  Beauty  of  Cleve- 
land, Molesworch,  Nancy,  Beauty  West  Kenc,  Phenomenal, 
Mrs.  Short,  Coachman,  Purple  Finnis,  Gustave  Dor6.  Olympia, 
Emma  Topfer,  Dorothy  Fry,  Abundance.  Delicaia,  and  a 
host  of  others  ; indeed,  all  the  very  best.  2s.  doz. ; 6,  Is.  3d., 
free.— JAMES  BATEMAN,  Wartling.  Hastings. 


Not 

Continental  pro- 
ductions. Every  shade  of  colour,  resembling  Roses.  12 
distinct,  _named.  well-rooted,  3s.;  Gjditto,  Is.  9d.,  free.—  1 


WHITE  SWAN  POPPY.— Finest  novelty  of 

» ’ the  season,  pure  white,  mostly  dble.,  wonderfully  free, 
like  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  grand  lor  groupiug  oi  cut 
flowers;  Is.  3d.  doz.;  25,  2s.;  100,  6s.,  free. — BATEMAN, 
Wartling,  Hastings. j 


OA  DEVONSHIRE  FERNS,  correctly  named, 

^ ^ good  crown6  and  well  rooted  for  Is.  6d. ; larger  plants, 
6d.  extra,  with  separate  cultural  directions  and  soils  most 
suitable,  for  pots  or  out-of-doors,  packed  in  strong  box  and 
post  free.  As  a SPECIALITY.  4 DOZEN  EXTRA  LARGE 
FERNS,  sent  carefully  packed  in  strong  wood  box,  and 
carriage  paid  for  5s.  Very  best  time  to  plant. — J.  OGLLVIE, 
Fernist.  Barnstaple. « 

pOLY^ANTHUS-PRIMROSE  Seed,  best  mixed 

L strain,  from  selected  flowers,  7d.  per  pkt.,  post  free.  Sow 
now.  Dahlias,  Cactus.  Single,  Pompone,  best  named  sorts, 
well  rooted,  6,  Is.  9d.  Polyanthus-Primrose  plants  from  Culver- 
well's  select  stra;n,  in  various  shades,  including  lemon,  yellow, 
crimson.  wottPd.  and  white.  Is.  6d.  doz.,  post  free  Border 
Carnations,  mixed,  6 for  Is.  3d. — W.RAMSHAW,  Silksworth- 
lane.  Sunderland 

MiGNON  ASTER. — Grand  new  white,  perlect 

in  form  and  habit.  40  good  plants,  well  rooted,  for  Is. 
— WM.  RAMSHAW.  silksworth-lane.  Sunderland. 

TEN  - WEEK  STOCK  amt  VICTORIA 

ASTERS,  3 doz.  for  Is.  2d. ; 6 doz.,  2s.  F uchsias,  doubles 
and  singles,  from  3-inch  pots,  2s.  doz.,  free. — WM.  HOGG, 
Florist,  Mill-road.  Cambridge.  . 

MAGNIFICENT  Double  Ivy-leaf  Geraniums 

and  Fuchsias,  newest  and  best  sorts,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.,  free. 
—GEO.  HARRIS,  4,  Kensington-place,  Fish-ponds,  Bristol. 

OOLD  OUT  Chrysanthemum-plants,  offer  cut- 

^ tings  only,  many  white  ones,  fire  dozen,  from  my  prize 
Collection.  2s.  3d  , post  free.— I.  HOLE.  TeignmouUL.  Devon. 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


No.  690.— Yol.  XIV. 


Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  “ The  English  Flower  Garden." 


MAY  28,  1892. 


“ American  Blight,”  de- 


stroying   170 

Ants  in  pots  . . . . 171 

Apple  and  Pear-tree 
blossoms  eaten  . . 170 

Auriculas  after  flower- 
ing  175 

Aquaria 177 

Begonias,  raising  seed- 

ling  172 

Begonias,  Tuberous,  in  a 

window 174 

Birds  177 

Broccoli,  culture  of  . . 168 
Calceolarias,  Herbaceous  171 
Carnations  and  Picotees  166 
Carnations  for  outdoor 

culture 167 

Caterpillars,  killing  . . 165 
Celery  in  a trench  . . 168 


Chrysanthemums  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  . . 171 
Chrysanthemums,  treat' 
ment  of  young  . . . , 171 

Cineraria-leaves,  maggots 

in 172 

Cinerarias,  old  . . . . 172 

Climbers  for  north-west 

walls  165 

Cockscombs  with  de- 
formed flowers. . ..  172 

Conservatory  . . . . 164 

Creeper  against  a wooden 

shed  166 

Crocus  bulbs  . . . . 166 

Cucumber-fruits  dying. . 168 
Cucumbers,  bed  for  . . 168 

Cucumbers, treatment  of  168 
Cypripediuin  purpura- 
turn  174 


X XT 


Dahlias,  classification  of  175 
Disa  incar  data  . . . . 175 

Fruit  garden  . . . . 164 

Fruit-trees,  treatment  of  170 
Galvanised  iron  cistern 
for  rain-water  . . ..  171 

Gardenias,  striking  ..  172 
Garden  work  . . . . 164 

Genista  fragrans,  strik- 
ing cuttings  of  . . . . 173 

GladiolusBrenchleyensis  167 
Grapes,  White  ..  ..  169 

Greenhouse,  cold  . . 164 
Greenhouse,  heating  a 

small  171 

Holly-hedge,  planting  a 171 
Hollies  and  Laurels, 
propagating  . . . . 170 

House,  the  north. . ..  164 

Hoya  bella 172 


IE  2U  . 


Hydrangea  Dr.  Hogg  . . 171 
Lavender  for  profit.  . . 167 
Lily,  the  White  Water 
(Nymphma  alba)  ..  165 
Lilies,  Arum,  treatment 

of 174 

Mulberry-trees  . . . . 170 

Narcissus  poeticus  . . 165 
Nectarine  in  a cold- 

house  169 

Odontoglossum  citros- 

mum  174 

Odontoglossum  pulchel- 

lum  174 

Orchids  for  a cool  green- 
house   175 

Orchids  for  a window  . . 173 
Outdoor  garden  . . . . 164 

Pansies,  manure  for  . . 166 
Pear-tree,  maggots  on  a 170 


Pear-trees,  "blight M on  169 

Pit,  &c.,  heating  a brick  171 

Pit,  use  of  a concrete 

built  172 

Plant  for  a parlour  win- 
dow   173 

Planting  a border  under 

windows 173 

Plants  for  a greenhouse  172 
Plants  for  banks. . ..  167 

Plants  for  edging  to  a 

stream 165 

Plants  in  a London 
greenhouse  . . . . 172 

Plants,  sowing  seeds  of 

various 172 

Poultry  and  rabbits  . . 177 
Potato  culture  . . . . 167 

Questions  and  answers  175 
Rnododendrons,  hardy  170 


Rose,  Tea,  In  a window  173 
Roses,  buddiDg  ..  ..  168 

Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
in  pots  . . . . . . 168 

Roses  in  a greenhouse  . . 188 
Seed-sowing  and  seed- 
lings   183 

Sewage,  house  . . . . 168 

Stove  . . . . . . 164 

Strawberries,  liquid  - 
manure  for  . . . . 170 

Town  garden,  work  in  the  164 
Vegetable  garden  ..  164 
V erbena,  Lemon-scented, 
striking  cuttings  of  a 172 
Vines  breaking  irregu- 
larly   170 

Vines,  mildew  on  . . 170 
Week's  work,  the  coming  164 
Window  gardening  . . 164 


SEED-SOWING  AND  SEEDLINGS. 

The  first  and  most  important  matter  in  outdoor 
seed-sowing  is  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  This 
in  many  places  requires  time  ; heavy  soils 
especially  must  be  dug  up  and  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  a month  or  longer  to  get 
the  fine  powdery  condition  of  the  soil  so  neces- 
sary for  the  perfect  growth  of  seeds  and 
plants.  I have  to-day  (May  12th)  been  sowing 
my  usual  stock  of  biennials,  such  as  Wallflowers, 
Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves, 
and  other  things.  The  land  was  roughly  turned 
up  in  winter,  and  now  works  like  ashes,  whilst 
beneath  the  dry,  ash-like  surface  there  is  plenty 
of  moisture.  In  such  land  I could  give  a 
guarantee  that  every  good  seed  would  grow. 
For  the  most  part,  I think  it  is  best  to 

Sow  in  drills.  It  saves  time  in  cleaning, 
and  permits  of  that  necessary  surface-stirring 
whichisso  desirable  among  seedlingplantstopush 
on  the  growth.  The  choice  things  are  best  sown 
in  drills  running  across  4J-feet  beds,  but  common 
things,  such  as  I have  mentioned  above,  will  do 
very  well  sown  in  shallow  drills  from  9 inches 
to  12  inches  apart,  according  to  the  growth  of 
each  kind  of  plant.  Of  course,  small  things, 
such  as  Campanula  carpatica  and  Aubrietia 
purpurea,  &c. , need  not  have  so  much  space — 
just  sufficient  room  to  use  a small  hoe  between 
the  rows  is  all  that  is  needed  ; but  this  surface- 
stirring is  a very  important  matter,  and  includes 
getting  rid  of  the  weeds  when  small.  Where 
the  soil  is  stirred  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be  there 
will  be  no  weeds. 

Depth  of  covering. — Here  a good  deal  must 
of  necessity  be  left  to  individual  judgment ; but 
with  the  land  in  good  condition  there  is  less 
danger  of  burying  the  seeds  too  deeply  for  germi- 
nation than  when  the  conditions  are  ungenial. 
My  impression  is  that  more  seed-sowing  at  this 
season  results  in  failure  from  too  little  covering 
rather  than  too  much.  A very  small  seed  will 
push  its  plumule  through  a considerable  depth 
of  covering  when  the  soil  is  thoroughly  broken 
up,  so  as  to  lie  lightly  upon  it.  When  seeds  are 
placed  just  on  the  surface,  and  there  comes  a dry 
time,  there  may,  perhaps,  be  moisture  enough 
in  the  soil  for  germination,  but  not  sufficient  to 
carry  the  young  plants  forward  till  they  can  get 
a good  grasp  of  the  soil,  and  then  one  hot  day 
would  destroy  the  little  life  they  possessed. 

Shade  is  often  beneficial  in  getting  up  seeds 
at  this  season,  when  the  conditions  to  which 
they  are  exposed  are  likely  to  be  of- a variable 
character.  Mats  laid  on  the  surface  of  seed- 
beds for  a few  hours  each  day  when  the  sun  is 
very  hot  will  do  good  service.  If  the  patches  of 
seeds  are  small,  a Rhubarb-leaf  laid  flat  on  the 
ground  will  conserve  the  moisture,  and  encourage 
the  growth  of  small  stuff  just  emerging  into  life. 
An  inverted  flower-pot  or  box,  or  any  other 
makeshift  contrivance,  will  also  be  more  or  less 
i valuable.  If  seeds  must  be  sown  where  the  sur- 
' face  of  the  land  is  rough  and  coarse,  the  seeds 
| must  be  covered  with  fine-sifted  soil,  to  give 
I thein  a chance  of  growing.  All  common  things 
ji  are  best  sown  in  the  open  air  for  several  reasons, 
j,  the  first  place,  it  is  less  trouble,  and  in  the 


matter  of  pricking  off  no  danger  will  be  incurred 
if  the  little  plants  are  not  pricked  oft’  imme- 
diately they  begin  to  grow.  There  are  several 
classes  of  plants  which  I have  found  grow  with 
more  certainty  in 

Pans  or  boxes  in  a cold  frame.  Choice 
Alpines  and  a few  other  hardy  subjects,  some  of 
which  have  light,  fluffy  seeds,  grow  better  in  a 
box  of  soil  in  a close  frame,  where  genial  condi- 
tions can  always  be  secured,  than  in  the  open 
air.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  always  had 
abundant  success  with  what  are  termed  half- 
hardy  annuals,  such  as  Stocks,  Asters,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  &c.,  which  are  commonly  raised 
under  glass,  from  open-air  sowings,  selecting  a 
very  warm,  sheltered  spot  in  the  south  border, 
both  under  hand-lights  and  also  exposed,  and  the 
plants  so  raised  are  stronger  than  where  they 
have  been  coddled  in  heat.  For  very  early 
blooming  they  must,  of  course,  be  raised  in  heat. 

Thinning  and  transplanting  seedlings. — 
Annuals  should  be  thinned  out  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  get  hold  of.  Do  this  thinning 
only  when  the  soil  is  moist.  If  rain  does  not 
fall,  the  surface  should  be  moistened  by  water- 
ing. There  will  be  less  interference  with  the 
plants  left  for  the  crop  when  the  land  is  moist, 
and  any  little  disturbance  made  can  be  put  right 
as  soon  as  the  surface  gets  dry  again  by  passing 
the  hoe  round  and  among  the  plants.  Annuals 
are  not  often  transplanted.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  getting  them  established,  and, 
besides,  seeds  are  so  cheap  it  is  hardly  worth 
doing,  but  such  things  as  Godetias,  Clarkias, 
Cornflowers,  &c. , may  be  transplanted,  if 
required,  the  necessary  water  and  shade  being 
supplied  till  the  plants  are  established.  All  the 
biennials  and  perennials  should  be  transplanted 
when  large  enough  either  inbedsor  in  drills,  with 
room  enough  left  between  the  rows  for  a hoe  to 
be  used.  It  is  very  important  that  the  thinning 
and  transplanting  should  be  done  at  the  right 
time  before  the  little  plants  have  been  weakened 
and  injured  by  overcrowding.  Just  the  same 
conditions  are  required  to  be  observed  in  raising 
young  vegetable  plants  as  in  the  case  of  flowering 
subjects  only.  In  some  cases — all  the  Cabbage 
tribe,  for  instance — the  seedlings  must  be  pro- 
tected from  birds,  and  in  others — such  as  the 
Turnip— from  beetles  and  flies.  As  regards  the 
Attacks  of  birds  in  spring  or  any  other  season, 
the  simplest  remedy  is  to  slightly  damp  the 
seeds  and  dust  a little  red  lead  over  them,  stir- 
ring the  seeds  about  with  a bit  of  stick  till  all 
of  them  have  put  on  a coat  of  red.  I have 
never  known  this  fail  in  preserving  them  from 
both  birds  and  mice,  and  there  is  no  cruelty  in 
the  practice,  for  I have  never  found  a dead  bird 
about,  proving  that  the  birds’  instinct  tells  them 
that  seeds  so  dressed  are  dangerous.  The  Turnip- 
fly  may  be  provided  for  in  various  ways.  On 
land  much  subjected  to  such  attacks  I have 
found  an  advantage  from  sowing  a mixture 
of  salt  and  guano  with  the  seeds.  If  sown 
in  the  drills  with  the  seeds  less  of  both  of 
these  stimulants  may  be  used  than  if  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  the  ground.  One  pound 
of  salt  and  two  pounds  of  guano  will  be  sufficient 
for  a square  rod  when  sown  in  the  drills  with 
the  seeds,  and  as  both  are  powerful  substances 
they  must  be  equally  distributed.  Quicklime 


and  soot  are  also  useful  for  dressing  young 
Turnips.  If  the  fly  is  present  the  mixture  should 
be  scattered  on  the  young  plants  early  in  the 
morning  when  the  dew  is  on  them.  Frequent 
hoeing,  when  the  surface  is  dry,  will  disturb 
and  scatter  the  fly.  Insects  do  not  like  distur- 
bance, and  they  give  less  trouble  in  a well- 
cultivated  garden  than  where  the  work  is  less 
efficiently  done. 

Sowing  seeds  of  tender  plants  under  glass. 
— At  this  season  there  are  many  things  which 
must  of  necessity  be  helped  on  in  heat.  Tuberous 
Begonias,  Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Cine- 
rarias, Balsams,  Cockscombs,  and  many  other 
things  that  are  raised  in  spring  usually  being 
started  in  the  hot-bed.  The  amateur  cultivator  will 
probably  not  require  a great  number  of  each, 
but  there  is  as  much  care  required  to  raise  a 
fevr  plants  as  when  things  are  done  on  a much 
larger  scale.  Loam  and  leaf-mould  in  about 
equal  parts,  with  about  a fifth  part  of  sand, 
will  do  for  all  the  plants  named  above.  Pass 
the  soil  though  a ^-inch-mesh  sieve  ; the  rough 
stuff'  may  be  used  over  the  drainage  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  the  pots  half  full,  then  fill  them 
up  to  within  1 inch  or  so  of  the  top  with  the 
sifted  soil  ; press  it  down  moderately  firm, 
smoothing  the  surface  with  the  bottom  of  a 
small  pot.  Water  w’ith  warm  water,  and  when 
the  surplus  moisture  has  drained  away,  scatter 
the  seeds  thinly  over  the  damp  surface,  and 
cover  with  silver  sand.  Press  down  smoothly, 
put  a square  of  glass  over,  and  place  in  a 
close,  warm  frame  or  pit.  Ward  off  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun  with  a thin  shade.  In 

Watering  pots  of  seedlings  some  care  is 
necessary.  Very  regular  conditions,  as  regards 
moisture  especially,  are  essential  in  raising 
seedlings.  They  must  never  be  allowed  to  get 
dust-dry.  If  permitted  to  flag  the  plants  will 
be  so  checked  and  stunted  as  to  be  useless. 
Seedlings  are  commonly  watered  with  a rosed 
pot,  but  a better  way  is  to  dip  each  pot  up  to 
its  rim  in  a pail  of  warm  water,  holding  it 
there  till  the  air-bubbles  cease  to  rise.  This 
makes  sure  work  ; it  perhaps  will  take  a little 
more  time,  but  one  is  sure  the  roots  of  every 
plant  have  been  moistened,  which  has  not  always 
been  the  case  if  the  rosed  pot  is  used.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  show  above  the  surface  tilt  up  the 
glass  just  a little  on  one  side  ; half  an  inch  will 
be  plenty  to  strengthen  the  young  plants.  In 
the  course  of  a few  days  more  air  should  be 
given,  and  the  pots  of  seedlings  moved  to  a 
cooler  house  and  placed  on  a shelf  near  the 
glass,  still  using  a thin  shade  for  a few  days  till 
the  foliage  of  the  plants  is  hardened  sufficiently 
to  bear  sunshine.  Unless  the  plants  are  very 
thick  in  the  pots  or  pans,  there  is  nothing  gained 
by  potting  or  pricking  off  till  this  hardening 
process  is  properly  carried  out.  Many  a lot  of 
promising  seedlings  have  been  destroyed  by 
being  in  too  great  a hurry  to  prick  or  pot  off. 
Such  things  as  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Cine- 
rarias, and  Begonias  are,  I think,  better  pricked 
off  an  inch  or  so  apart  in  pans  or  pots  to  get 
strong,  and  they  will  thus  pass  the  critical  stage 
before  they  are  placed  in  single  pots.  Young 
seedlings  of  all  kinds  do  best  in  low  structures, 
kept  close  and  shaded  when  the  sun  is  hot  when 
first  pricked  or  potted  off  In  the  course  of  a 
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gardening  illustrated. 
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fortnight  they  will  be  growing  rapidly,  and  will 
then  require  more  water,  and  a little  air  may  be 
given,  with  less  shade.  When  the  roots  have 
worked  through  the  soil 

Shift  into  larger  rots,  still  keeping  them 
itt  low  pits  or  frames.  When  the  weather  gets 
hot  in  summer  some  of  the  plants,  especially 
Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  Cinerarias,  will  do 
better  if  the  frames  face  the  north.  In  all  cases 
there  should  be  from  2 inches  to  3 inches  of  coal- 
ashes  in  the  frames  for  the  pots  to  stand  on.  In 
sowing  seedlings  of  all  kinds  the  chief  thing  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  they  require  regular  treat- 
ment, especially  in  the  application  of  moisture, 
shade,  &c.  An  old  plant  may  recover  from  the 
consequences  of  neglect,  but  small  seedlings 
rarely  do  so  ; or,  if  they  do,  they  never  do  much 
good.  Though  it  is  not  advisable  to  prick  oil' 
too  early,  yet  it  would  be  ruinous  to  leave  the 
plants  in  a crowded  condition  too  long  in  the 
seed-pot.  For  pricking  off  small  seedlings  sift 
the  soil,  but  afterwards  only  break  it  up  well,  and 
leave  the  fibre  in  for  the  roots  to  feed  on.  As 
plants  get  stronger  the  soil  for  the  later  pottings 
inav  be  of  a heavier  character  and  less  sandy. 

J E.  H. 


more  ventilation  can  be  given  to  harden  the  foliage  until 
the  time  comes  for  placing  them  outside.  One  of  the 
things  to  be  resolute  and  firm  about  is  nob  to  overcrowd. 
A few  plants  well  grown  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  a 
large  number  crowded  together.  There  should  be  no 
lack  of  flowers  now  even  in  the  unheated  house.  Tea  and 
other  Roses  in  pots  or  planted  out  will  be  at  their  best. 
The  Hybrid  Indian  Rhododendrons  will  still  be  effective. 
Hydrangeas  are  also  coming  in,  and  Lilium  Ilarrisi  are 
throwing  up  flower-spikes  that  will  be  in  blossom  shortly. 
Masses  of  the  White  Gladiolus  The  Bride  are  charming 
things,  which  may  easily  be  had  without  fire-heat  now. 
Spirieas  also  and  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink  and  Carnations  of 
various  sorts  will  shortly  be  in  flower. 


GARDEN  WORK/ 


The  North  House 

Will  be  found  very  valuable  now  in  retarding  plants  for 
any  special  purpose,  and  the  flowers  keep  so  much  longer 
when  on  the  cool  side  of  a north  wall,  covered  with  glass. 
Fuchsias  do  well  in  summer  in  a north  house,  and  very 
much  can  be  done  with  such  a house  at  all  seasons  , 
it  is  just  the  place  now  for  Maiden-hair  Ferns  that  are 
intended  to  supply  fronds  for  cutting  in  autumn  and 
winter,  as  they  will  get  light  to  harden  the  growth  with- 
out the  weakening  effect  of  a shade  on  the  glass. 


given  with  advantage  where  the  soil  is  of  a porous  nature. 
Plant  out  Melons  in  hot-beds  for  succession.  Keep  tho 
growth  on  the  plants  making  rapid  progress.  Thin  by 
stopping  laterals  as  soon  as  fruits  enough  for  a crop  are 
set.  Use  warmed  water  only  for  all  purposes ; plants 
swelling  fruit  may  have  warm  liquid-manure,  but  do  not 
water  round  the  main  stems  if  there  is  any  falling  on  ot 
the  bottom-heat,  as  canker,  if  not  induced,  is  encouraged 
bv  a damp  or  wet  condition  of  the  soil  close  to  the  main 
stem,  and  as  the  best  feeding  roots  are  away,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  supplying  them. 


Conservatory. 

Fuchsias  intended  to  grow  on  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  pot-bound  until  they  have  pretty  well  attained  to  their 
full  size.  A pot-bound  condition  always  throws  the  plants 
into  blossom.  Keep  the  plants  near  the  glass  in  a genial 
temperature,  not  necessarily  very  hot,  from  fire-heat,  t or 
ordinary  greenhouse  plants  fire-heat  will  not  now  be 
necessary,  and  ventilation  must  be  freely  given,  a little 
air  being  left  on  all  night.  Take  advantage  of  wet  days  to 
sponge  dirty  leaves.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  Orange- 
culture  is  in  keeping  the  leaves  clean.  This  necessitates  the 
use  of  a sponge  and  soap  and  water  at  rather  frequent 
intervals.  Boys  or  women  may  do  such  work  as  well  or 
better  than  men.  I always  think  a woman  will  do  many 
of  the  light  jobs  among  plants  better  than  men.  A rather 
frequent  rearrangement  of  the  plants  in  the  conservatory' 
always  adds  to  the  interest,  and  affords  opportunities  of 
thoroughly  examining  the  condition  of  the  plants  growing 
in  the  borders.  Camellias  and  other  things  planted  out 
will  need  liberal  supplies  of  water  now.  Lapagenas  are 
thirsty  subjects  when  in  the  midst  of  their  growth.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  strong  young  shoots  breaking  away 
from  the  bottom  are  not  eaten  off  or  injured  by  snails  or 
sluo-s.  Spineas  out  of  bloom  should  be  hardened  off  in 
a cold  pit,  and  then  divided,  if  strong,  and  planted  out  where 
the  land  is  good  for  a couple  of  years.  If  given  liberal 
treatment  the  plants  can  be  grown  as  well  in  this  country 
as  on  the  Continent,  and  buyers  of  this  class  of  stuff  for 
f orcing  are  pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chants, and  of  late  years  a good  deal  of  rubbish  has  found  its 
way  over  here,  and  considering  the  cost  of  package  and 
carriage  inferior  roots  are  dear  at  a gift.  I have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Spiraias  at  any  rate  might  be  as  well 
•Town  at  home,  and  it  would  be  worth  someone's  while 
who  has  suitable  land  turning  his  attention  to  it.  Old 
plants  of  Bouvardias  which  have  been  helped  on  in  heat 
will  now  if  stopping  ceases  break  into  blossom,  and  will 
flower  for  some  time  in  the  conservatory,  and  will  give 
variety,  and  their  blossoms  will  alway  s be  useful  for  cut- 
ting—the  whites  especially  are  valuable.  Young  plants 
coming  on  should  be  pinched  in  frequently  to  form  a good 
base  ' they  will  be  best  now  in  a pit  covered  with  mats  at 
nmht,  and  kept  rather  close  for  the  present.  They  do  best 
in° rather  light  sandy  compost,  rammed  in  firmly.  It 
green-fly  appears  dust  with  Tobacco-powder  or  fumigation. 
In  fumigating  the  main  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  not  to 
apply  too  much  heat  to  cause  the  paper  to  flare.  Perhaps 
for  fumigating  in  a small  way,  such  as  pits,  &c.,  the 
specially  prepared  Tobacco-sheets  are  the  best. 


Window  Gardening. 

Where  the  plants  have  been  well  hardened  window-boxes 
may  be  filled  now  or  shortly.  There  is  no  reason  why  all 
boxes  should  be  filled  on  the  same  stereotyped  plan  with 
plants  of  the  same  class.  Let  the  owners  of  the  boxes  use 
their  own  taste  a little  more.  If  this  were  done  a little 
more  in  gardening  there  will  be  some  chance  of  getting  an 
original  idea  occasionally.  One  of  the  things  to  be  aimed 
at  is  to  cover  up  the  boxes  with  growth.  To  do  this  we 
must  have  strong  plants  of  the  right  kinds.  Among  the 
plants  suitable  for  this  work  Ivy-leaved  “ Geraniums 
must  have  a prominent  place.  Nasturtiums  and  the 
creeping  Lobelia  speciosa,  Creeping  Jenny  or  Lysimachia, 
or  any  other  plants,  including  Ivy  that  can  be  utilised  for 
covering  front  of  boxes  and  to  train  round  the  windows. 
Having  done  this  much  some  of  the  boxes  may  be  tilled 
with  plants  in  mixture,  others  furnished  with  two  plants, 
either  in  contrast  or  in  harmony.  “Geraniums  wil. 
always  be  popular,  because  they  are  lasting,  and  are  not 
permanently  injured  if  they  happen  to  be  neglected  in 
r,  XTQ.a-nprU.ps  or  Paris 
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the  matter  of  watering  occasionally.  Marguerites  or  Paris 
Daisies  are  also  useful.  Fuchsias  in  some  situation 


Daisies  are  aiso  useiui.  r uubuw  •“  q situations  can 
be  employed,  but  are  not  a success  generally  in  smoky 
towns,  and,  besides,  are  not  so  much  cared  for  as  they 
were.  Still,  a box  filled  with  Fuchsias  and  White  Ivy- 
leaved “Geraniums”  along  the  front,  with  a spray  of 
Heliotrope  peeping  out  here  and  there,  will  be  pretty. 


Vegetable  Garden 

This  is  a good  time  to  plant  Asparagus,  as  the  growth 
is  rather  backward  this  year.  The  plants  are  best  raised 
at  home,  or  obtained  from  some  nursery  close  at  hand, 
and  then  the  roots  need  not  remain  out  of  the  ground 
long.  The  soil  must  be  in  a friable,  well-broken  up  con- 
dition : exposure  to  the  atmosphere  for  a time  does  this 
best.  A little  charred  refuse  passed  through  a half-inch 
sieve  placed  over  the  roots  is  a great  help.  In  windy  dis- 
tricts the  young  shoots  should  have  some  support  to 
prevent  damage  from  twisting  by  the  wind’s  force.  Get 
plenty  of  Celery  pricked  out  to  meet  all  demands.  Late 
Celery  sown  in  the  open  air  should  be  thinned  out  in . the 
seed-bed  to  2 inches  or  3 inches  apart,  and  then  it  will  do 
without  pricking  out ; but  this  open-air  raised  Celery  will 
not  attain  the  same  size  as  the  plants  raised  a little  earlier 
in  gentle  warmth,  though  it  will  pass  through  the  winter 
with  less  damage,  and  will  not  bolt  so  soon  in  spring  1 ut 
out  early-sown  Leeks  in  shallow  trenches  dressed  w ith  old 
manure' or  rich  compost.  Sow  more  Marrow  Peas  and 
Dwarf  French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners.  The  White- 
seeded  Runner  is  a profitable  kind  to  growfor  late  bearing. 
Perhaps  the  most  profitable  of  the  Dwarf  French  Beans 
for  main  crop  is  the  Canadian  Wonder.  Do  not  plant  too 
thickly  in  the  rows,  nor  yet  set  the  rows  too  near  together. 
Threefeetspacesbetw'eenthe  rows  will  not  be  too  much,  and 
where  land  can  be  spared  a little  more  than  this  may  be 
allowed.  Eight  inches  or  9 inches  between  the  Beans  m 
the  rows  will  give  good  results.  Give  liquid-manure  freely 
to  French  Beans  now  bearing  in  pits.  There  should  be  no 
French  Beans  in  fruit-houses  now  ; they  are  too  dangerous 
from  their  liability  to  red-spider  to  keep  in  vineries  or 
Peach-houses,  but  I have  grow  them  between  the  rows  of 
Tomatoes  till  the  latter  get  up  without  harm.  Cucumbers 
in  houses  will  require  almost  constant  attention  in  pineh- 
n , tying,  top-dressing,  &c.  It  is  better  to  flood  the  floors 
with  water  than  to  use  the  syringe  over  the  ioliage  o\  er- 
much.  E'  HoBDiT- 


Stove. 

The  “foliage”  plants,  such  as  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Cala- 
diums,  &c.,  will  now  be  in  good  condition.  Special  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  water  used  for  syringing  should 
be  pure  rain-water  only.  All  pump  water  is  more  or  less 
hard,  and  even  when  heated  will  leave  a deposit  of  lime  on 
delicate  leaves.  Unless  pure  soft  water  is  available  1 
should  not  syringe  at  all,  but  keep  up  the  necessary 
atmospheric  humidity  by  damping  the  floors  and  other  sui  - 
faces  in  the  house  at  frequent  intervals.  Where  this  is  done 
the  syringing  over  the  folitiiye  will  not  be  missed  \ cr\  much  , 
but  in  nearly  every  garden  tanks  for  rain-water  might 
easily  be  made.  To  avoid  overcrowding  at  this  season 
some  of  the  hardiest  plants  should  be  moved  to  another 
house.  They  will  do  very  well  now  in  an  intermediate 
house,  and  when  the  leaves  have  been  hardened  off  a bit 
they  can  be  placed  outside.  When  the  weather  is  settled 
Palms,  Tree-Ferns,  and  other  specimen  plants  may  often 
lie  used  effectively  to  form  groups  in  sheltered  nooks  m 
the  fernery  or  elsewhere  in  summer,  and  this  will  give 
room  for  young  growing  specimens  to  develop.  One  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  at  the  present  time  is  to 
find  room  for  everything  to  make  its  proper  amount  ot 
growth. 

Cold  Greenhouse. 

The  time  is  close  at  hand  when  all  greenhouses  will  be 
without  fire-heat,  and  therefore  the  term  cold  greenhouse 
may  seem  a misnomer.  The  simple  protection  of  a glass 
roof  is  now  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  usual  greenhouse 
plants.  It  is  always  an  advantage  if  the  plants  can  be  so 
classified  that  those  things  making  growth  can  be  grouped 
together,  and  the  atmosphere  in  their  neighbourhood  kept 
a little  closer  whilst  the  growth  is  young.  Afterwards 


Outdoor  Garden. 

The  planting  out  of  tender  plants  in  beds  and  borders  will 
be  in  full  swing  now,  and  if  the  plants  have  been  properly 
hardened,  “Geraniums,”  Verbenas,  and  similar  plants 
may  go  out  at  once  ; but  I think  Heliotropes,  which  suffei 
from  the  least  frost,  might  in  most  places  be  held  back  for 
the  present.  Those  who  take  their  plants  direct  from  the 
<rreenhouse — many  amateurs  3till  do  this— to  the  beds  can- 
not bed  out  with  safety  yet.  “Geraniums”  and  most 
other  plants  are  commonly  set  out  thicker  in  the  beds 
than  was  the  case  years  ago — the  object  being  to  get  the 
beds  full  at  once  ; but  when  this  is  done  the  plants  get 
much  crowded  before  autumn,  and  are  not  then  nearly  so 
effective.  Space  enough  for  a reasonable  amount  of  growth 
must  be  allowed.  In  large  masses,  where  the  plants 
are  strong  to  begin  with,  a foot  apart  will  not  be  too  much  , 
in  smaller  beds  I generally  allow  9 inches.  Plant  firmly, 
and  water  to  settle" the  soil  immediately.  If  the  weather  is 
damp— I prefer  planting  when  the  surface  is  dry— use  short 
licrht  boards  to  move  about  the  beds  upon  ; the  plants  will 
do  much  better  when  the  soil  is  not  trodden  upon  when 
wet.  As  regards  formal  bedding  arrangements,  use  neutral 
tints  freely  to  tone  down  the  glare  of  scarlet  and  yellow 
and  foliage,  such  as  the  Bronze  Castor-oil,  the  \ ariegated 
Maize,  Giant  Hemp,  Green  Australian  Wattle,  Acacias, 
Indian  Shot  (Cannas),  may  be  used  freely  in  suitable 
positions  to  give  character  to  the  surroundings.  Mulch 
and  water  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  &c.  Beds 
of  Ranunculi  must  have  a mulch  of  well-broken  short 
manure  over  the  surface,  and  be  well  supplied  with  water. 
Do  the  watering  in  the  evening.  Creepers,  such  as  Cle- 
matises, in  rapid  growth  will  need  attention  to  keep  the 
shoots  in  trim.  Rhododendrons  in  dry  situations  should 
be  well  watered,  and  should  have  a mulch  of  leaf-mould 
over  the  roots.  Short  Grass  from  the  lawn  will  be  better 
than  nothing  for  mulching  purposes.  Keep  an  eye  on 
the  Pansies  and  Carnations  to  supply  water  and  trap 
wireworms. 

Fruit  Garden. 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  " may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


Some  varieties  of  Grapes  require  a little  help  in  fertilising 
the  blossoms  to  get  a good  set.  Black  Hamburghs  and 
Sweetwaters  will  generally  set  well  by  simply  tapping  the 
rods  when  the  pollen  is  ripe  and  in  a dry  condition  ; but 
Muscats  and  other  shy  setting  sorts  will  require  a little 
more  help.  Drawing  the  hand  softly  down  the  bunches  is 
perhaps  as  good  a method  as  any,  but  a warm,  buoyant 
atmosphere  during  the  time  the  Vines  are  in  bloom  is  a 
necessity,  whatever  plan  is  adopted.  I do  not  mean  b\ 
this  that  the  night  or  day  temperature  should  be  un- 
reasonably high,  as  at  all  times  a scorching,  ungemal 
atmosphere  is  injurious,  and  will  be  the  prelude  to  an 
attack  of  red-spider.  From  65  degs.  to  (VS  degs.  at  night 
need  not  be  exceeded  even  for  Muscats  if  the  other  con- 
ditions are  favourable,  and  Black  Hamburghs  will  set  well 
in  a lower  temperature  at  this  season.  It  will  be  as  well 
to  keep  a little  warmth  in  the  pipes  in  late  vineries  for 
some  time  longer  yet,  especially  on  cold  nights  and^  dull 
days.  Keep  the  lateral  growth  veil  in  check.  Get  all  Grape 
thinning  done  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  large  enough  to 
show  which  are  taking  the  lead.  Avoid  overcropping,  as 
apart  from  the  permanent  injury  done  to  the  health  of  the 
Vines,  there  is  no  immediate  gain.  Follow  up  disbudding 
outdoor  Peaches,  and  make  a persistent  effort  to  destroy 
all  insects  bv  the  use  of  Tobacco-powder  or  some  other 
insecticide.  ‘ Water  the  trees  on  south  walls  if  the  weather 
should  he  Ary.  Apricots,  if  the  fruit  crop  is  too  heavy, 
should  be  thinned  at  once.  Plums  will,  1 fear,  be  a thin 
crop  this  year,  and  Gooseberries  have  been  severely  thinned 
by  the  frost  in  main  districts.  Strawberries  are  for  the 
most  part  looking  Well,  and  where  not  mulched  should 
have  immediate  attention,  and  liquid-manure  may  be 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Especially  if  the  fine  and  warm,  though  dry,  weather 
continues,  all  but  the  most  tender  descriptions  of  bedding 
plants  may  be  got  out  at  once,  having,  of  course,  been  well 
hardened  off  previously.  Unless  the  plants  are  very  strong, 
it  is  advisable  to  cut  off  all  the  blossoms  from  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums when  planting  them  cut,  as  this  enables  them  to 
o-et  hold  of  the  ground  more  quickly,  and  do  better  by  - 
and-bye.  Plenty  of  water  is  the  chief  necessity  just  now  , 
With  it  things  can  scarcely  fail  to  grow  fast,  but  without  it 
failure  in  whole  or  part  is  almost  certain.  All  watering, 
in  the  open  air  at  any  rate,  is  now  best  performed  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening,  and  if  the  hoe  can  be  hjrbtl; _run 
between  the  plants  soon  afterwards  the  effect  will  be  more 
lasting.  Another  good  way  to  make  the  most  of  the 
moisture  is  after  giving  a good  soaking  to  apply  a mulch  of 
some  light,  porous  material.  In  the  vegetable  garden 
manure  nearly  fresh  from  the  stable  is  usually  employed, 
and  for  flowering  plants  of  a strong-growing  nature,  such  as 
Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  &c.,  also,  there  is  nothing 
better,  and  the  only  objection  lies  in  its  appearance,  so  that 
Cocoa-nut-tibrerefuseis  generally  preferred.  I-orsmallbeds 
this  is  excellent,  and  gives  a neat  finish,  hut  in  the  case  Oi 
those  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  with  sub-tropical  plants, 
a compromise  may  he  effected  by  first  applying  a good 
lav er  of  manure,  and  then  just  enough  fibre  to  cover  it. 
Dahlias  are  among  the  very  best  of  town  plants,  and 
should  receive  particular  care.  They  revel  in  deep,  rich 
soil  and  an  open  sunny  situation. plenty  ot  moisture  in  ary 
weather  being  also  essential.  Do  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  expose  those  decidedly  tender  subjects,  except 
under  verv  favourable  conditions  ; as  a rule,  the  first  week 
in  June  is  early  enough  to  plant,  and  till  then  let  the 
plants  remain  in  a cold  pit  or  frame,  the  lights  being 
drawn  off  during  the  day,  if  fine.  Tiiherons  Bt-gon.^  too, 
need  similar  care  ; for  tnese  showy  plants  the  beds  should 
be  made  light  and  rich  by  working  in  plenty  of  leaf-mould, 
spent  Hops,  or  old  hot-bed  manure  to  the  Hops,  when 
about  half-decayed,  these  Begonias  are  very  partial.  Thin 
out  hardy  annuals  well,  and  the  thinnings  of  some,  as 
Cornflowers,  Annual  Chry  santhemums,  HeUchry  sums,  sv, 
may  be  transplanted  if  desired.  Plant  out  Asters,  stocks, 
Phlox  Drunimondi,  and  others  of  this  class  w ithout  delay . 
Chrysanthemums  for  pot  culture  ought  to  be  all  established 
in  tiie  (j-incli  sizes  bv  this,  and  standing  on  ashes  or  slates 
in  some  sunny,  sheltered  spot  outside.  Make  preparations 
for  shifting  them  into  flowering  pots  about  the  middle  of 
next  month  ; but  if  dwarf  plants  are  wanted  they  may  be 
cut  down  to  li-inches  of  stem  first,  and  shifted  when  fairly 
in  -row  th  again.  Do  this  at  once,  taking  care  that  the 
soil  Ts  moderately  dry  at  the  time  Prick  out  Chinese 
Primulas,  and  sow  more  seed  for  later  flowering.  bo« 
Scarlet  Runners,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  Gourds  '"tl^out 
delay. 


Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  May  2 Sc' A 
to  June  4 th. 


Being  just  in  full  swing  with  the  bedding  out.  other 
things  for  the  moment  have  to  take  second  place  , but  1 
hope  to  fetch  up  arrears  shortly,  as  in  cultural  matters 
work  cannot  be  put  off  long  without  injury  ; but  the  usual 
dressing  up  of  walks,  borders.  &c..  can  wait  a little  till  tne 
bulk  of' the  planting  is  got  through.  The  plan  of  planting 
the  garden  has,  of  course,  been  thought  over  aiid  arranged 
long  ago,  hut  occasionally  some  plants  from  some  cause  or 
other  prove  deficient  in  numbers,  and  little  modifications 
may  have  to  be  made.  Wherever  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  suitability  of  any  particular  plant,  a mixture  of  v anous 
plants  suitable  to  each  other  is  generally  effective,  it  nas 
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G-ardening  illustrated . 
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often  been  remarked  that  groups  in  mixture  made  up  from 
surplus  stook  are  as  effeotive  or  more  so  than  the  more 
elaborate  arrangements,  just  as  the  vase  of  flowers  filled 
with  apparent  oarelessness  is  often  more  satisfactory  than 
where  much  pains  are  bestowed.  Elaborate  efforts  often 
disappoint.  Every  person  is  endowed  with  a certain  amount 
of  innate  taste.  This  will  vary,  of  course,  with  individuals, 
but  I cannot  help  thinking  that  if  each  owner  of  a garden 
would  work  out  his  own  ideas  a little  more  instead  of 
borrowing  from  neighbours,  who  may  even  be  less  fitted 
for  the  work  than  himself,  our  gardens  would  be  more 
enjoyable.  Planted  out  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  of 
Arum  Lilies  in  rich  soil.  I have  given  up  the  plan  of 
planting  in  trenches ; it  involved  too  much  labour  and 
trouble,  and  as  the  land  is  rich  enough  to  grow  them 
without  the  trench,  I did  not  see  the  utility  of  it.  A little 
old  manure  between  the  rows  on  the  surface  will  save 
watering.  Shifted  on  seedling  Tuberous  Begonias,  still 
keeping  them  in  a warm  pit.  Shall  harden  most  of  them 
off,  by-and-bye,  and  make  a bed  or  beds  of  them  outside. 
A few  of  the  best  will  be  grown  on  for  late  flowering  in 
pots.  Planted  Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  pits  from  which 
the  bedding  plants  have  been  taken.  Planted  out  New 
Zealand  Spinach,  and  pricked  out  on  a south  border  beds 
of  Basil,  Sweet  Marjoram,  and  Summer  Savory.  Looked 
over  Roses  to  kill  maggots  that  are  hidden  away  in  the 
Puds  and  leaves.  Watered  with  liquid-manure.  Shifted 
the  earliest  Chrysanthemums  into  larger  pots,  and  placed 
them  outside,  where  they  can  be  properly  supported  by 
itakes  and  wires  fixed  to  secure  them.  Planted  early 
pelery  in  trenches.  Shaded  with  evergreen  branches  laid 
icross  the  trenches.  The  branches  will  be  removed  as 
ioonjas  the  plants  are  well  established.  Pricked  off  seed- 
ing Primulas,  including  a batch  of  Primula  obconica. 


4 inches.  The  plan  I have  found  successful  has 
been  when  the  kitchen-garden  quarters  are 
being  trenched  in  the  winter  to  remove  this  soil 
containing  the  larvte  ; bury  it  at  least  1 foot 
under  ground,  and  replace  it  with  soil  from  the 
ground  free  from  larvue.  A good  dressing  of 
spent  tan,  fresh  from  the  tan-pits,  has  also  de- 
stroyed them. — J.  1).  E. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  WHITE  WATER  LILY  (NYMPH/EA 
ALBA). 

Water  plants  of  northern  and  temperate  regions 
associated  with  those  of  our  own  country,  if 
selected  and  well  grown,  add  much  interest  to 
a garden.  A great  deal  of  beauty  may  be  added 
to  the  margins  and  here  and  there  to  the  sur- 
face of  ornamental  water  by  the  use  of  hardy 
aquatics.  We  usually  see  the  same  monotonous 
vegetation  all  round  the  margin  if  the  soil  be 
rich.  In  some  cases,  when  the  bottom  is  of 
gravel,  there  is  only  an  unbroken  line  of  washed 
earth  between  wind  and  water,  and  in  others 
water  plants  accumulate  till  they  are  a nuisance. 


White  Water  Lilies  at  Buvvale,  Wa’ ton -on -Thames.  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by 

Major  A.  Terry. 


jhifted  young  plants  of  Double  Chinese  Primulas  into  5 inch 
ots.  I have  a good  stock  of  these,  including- a good  lot  of  the 
Improved  Double  White.  These  will  shortly  be  moved  to 
cold-frame  for  the  summer.  Gave  a dressing  of  nitrate 
f soda  to  the  Onion-beds,  about  3 lb.  to  the  square  rod 
leing  used.  This  is  a very  useful  stimulant,  especially  for 
orous  soils.  Thinned  and  trained  the  shoots  of  Marshal  Niel 
loses  in  a span-roofed  house.  After  blooming  the  branches 
ere  pruned  back  to  the  bottom  wire,  and  the  thinning 
insisted  of  the  removal  of  all  surplus  growths  whic-h  had 
,arted,  and  tied  in  sufficient  to  cover  the  roof  of  the  house 
bout  12  inches  to  15  inches  apart.  Liquid-manure  is 
iven  occasionally  to  infuse  vigourinto  the  plants.  Staked 
:nd  tied  Carnations,  and  planted  out  seedlings  raised  in 
ots.  Also  pricked  out  seedling  Pansies,  the  seeds  of 
hich  were  saved  from  good  named  flowers.  Mulched 
eds  of  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums,  &c.,  with  old  Mushroom 
nanure  well  broken  up.  Planted  out  China  Asters  in  a 
’serve  garden  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  cut-flowers, 
find  it  advisable  to  plant  beds  of  various  useful  plants  for 
itting  in  this  way.  Gaillardias  also  are  largely  grown  for 
lis  purpose. 

576.— Killing  caterpillars.— These  are 
id  pests  to  the  grower  of  Gooseberry-bushes, 
ud  it  is  very  difficult  to  destroy  them  when 
|nce  they  have  spread  over  the  leaves.  Dust- 
lg  with  Hellebore-powder  is  about  the  best 
medy,  but  there  is  nothing  better  for  pre- 
enting  the  moths  depositing  their  eggs  upon 
ne  leaves  than  by  destroying  the  larvte,  which  is 
i dormant  state  in  the  ground  under  the 
ushes  at  a depth  of  from  2 inches  to  about 


A well-developed  plant  or  group  of  plants  (as  in 
the  illustration)  of  the  White  Water  Lily,  with 
its  large  leaves  and  noble  flowers,  is  an  object 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  our  gardens  : but 
when  it  increases  and  runs  over  the  whole  or  a 
large  part  of  a piece  of  water,  thickening 
together  and  becoming  weakened,  then  the 
queen  of  British  water  plants  loses  its  beauty. 
In  small  gardens  Water  Lilies  may  be  grown  in 
large  tubs  sunk  in  the  Grass.  Major  A.  Terry, 
whom  we  have  to  thank  for  the  photograph  from 
which  the  engraving  was  made,  thus  writes  of 
it : — “ The  White  Water  Lilies  are  growing  in 
a small  lake  in  the  garden  here  at  Burvale, 
Walton-on-Thames,  in  about  4 feet  of  water. 
The  roots  were  put  into  soft,  flat-bottomed  bas- 
kets that  would  rot,  and,  after  being  filled  with 
soil,  were  sunk.  The  bottom  where  the  different 
groups  are  is  rather  muddy.  They  grow  very 
freely  : in  fact,  in  places  they  spread  rather  too 
much.” 

636.— Climbers  for  north-west  walls. 

— Garrya  elliptica  is  one  of  the  best  evergreen 
climbers  for  a north-west  aspect.  It  is  fast 
growing,  the  foliage  deep-green,  and  when 
covered  with  its  long  catkin-like  blossoms 
during  the  winter  it  is  a showy  object.  Any 


ordinary  garden  soil  will  do  for  this  plant. 
Pruning  must  be  but  scantily  performed  or  much 
of  the  flower  for  the  next  year  will  be  cut  off. 
Lonieera  aureo  reticulata,  L.  flexuosa,  and  L. 
fragrantissima  will  also  succeed  on  such  an 
aspect.  The  heart-shaped  Ivy  (Regnseriana) 
would  quickly  make  an  ornamental  covering, 
and  give  but  little  trouble.  A Gloire  de  Dijon 
Rose  would  grow  well  in  such  an  aspect,  and 
give  much  useful  flowers. — S.  P. 

The  best  plant  for  this  position  is  un- 
questionably Ampelopsis  Veitchi.  I have  a fine 
specimen  on  a north-west  wall,  which  is  30  feet 
high,  and  more  than  this  in  width.  The  effect 
of  the  gorgeous  tinted  leaves  before  they  drop  in 
autumn  is  very  fine  ; but  in  winter  this  plant  is 
bare.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to  alternate  plants 
of  Giant  Ivy  with  it,  if  greenery  is  needed  all  the 
year  round.  For  the  summer  Trop.eolum 
canariense  may  be  grown  in  rich  soil,  when  it 
will  make  quick  growth.  Common  Nasturtiums, 
too,  trained  up  the  walls  will  clothe  them  quickly 
for  about  5 feet  from  the  ground,  although  they 
may  not  bring  many  blossoms  in  this  aspect. 
Tropfeolum  speciosum,  a perennial  tuberous- 
rooted  kind  with  a mass  of  bright  blossoms, 
might  do  well  if  the  roots  are 
covered  with  a mulch  of  stable- 
manure  each  autumn  when  it 
dies  down. — J.  L.  R. 

718.— Plants  for  edging 
to  a stream.— Some  of  the 
larger  Marsh  Grasses  might 
be  planted,  such  as  Carex 
paniculata  and  C.  pendula ; 
Elymus  arenarius  and  the 
Pampas  Grass  have  a good 
effect  on  the  banks  of  a stream. 
Several  of  the  Horsetails 
(Equisetums)  might  be  tried. 
C'altha  palustris  (Marsh  Mari- 
gold) grows  well  in  damp 
situations,  and  possibly  a 
position  might  be  made  for 
Gunnera  scabra.  Ly  thrums 
Saiicaria  and  rubrum  are 
charming  things  for  the  banks 
of  a stream  in  summer,  and 
the  Spiraeas  or  Meadow  Sweets 
will  be  at  home  in  such  a posi- 
tion, and  it  might  be  possible 
to  vary  the.  outline  and  break 
it  up  with  a group  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, which  generally  do 
well  near  water. — E.  H. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of 

good  plants  for  the  purpose 
required,  but  the  best  results 
will  be  obtained  from  a limited 
selection  of  good  things.  The 
banks  of  the  streams  nearly 
everywhere  are  now  gay  with 
Marsh  Marigolds,  and  from  the 
same  family  there  can  be  had 
some  of  the  loveliest  of  flowers 
for  the  streamside  which  de- 
light to  grow  on  a bank  with 
their  roots  in  abundant  moist- 
ure. I allude  to  the  Globe- 
flowers (Trollius),  and  there  are  no  better 
waterside  spring  flowers  than  these.  There  are 
several  varieties,  one  being  a native  plant,  but 
not  widely  distributed,  at  any  rate,  in  the  south. 
This  is  T.  europfeus.  T.  giganteus  and  asiaticus 
are  two  other  most  desirable  kinds.  Following 
in  succession  to  the  Globe-flowers  would  come 
the  Irises.  The  home  of  the  lovely  Japan  Iris 
is  by  the  waterside,  and  there  it  becomes  a 
thing  of  exceeding  beauty.  It  is  rich  in  fine 
varieties,  and  justifies  making  it  a strong  fea- 
ture. Other  charming  species  for  the  situation 
are  sibirica,  ochroleuca,  and  its  variety  gigan- 
tea,  whilst  even  the  forms  of  the  German  Iris 
will  thrive.  Spirpeas  lobata  and  palmata  are  two 
of  the  finest  species  of  the  family  to  which  they 
belong,  and  are  lovely  on  the  margin  of  water, 
whilst  the  Purple  Loosestrife  in  its  brightest- 
eoloured  forms  is  equally  showy  and  pleasing. 
Day  Lilies  also  are  very  effective,  and  grow  and 
flower  well  in  such  a situation  as  that  under 
consideration.  I might  considerably  augment 
my  selection,  but  I think  the  querist  will  find 
ample  materials  among  the  things  named. — 
A.  H. 

719.—  Narcissus  poeticus.— I am  in  the 
same  fix  as  “ North  Hertfordshire  ” with  regard 
to  this  Narcissus  and  several  other  varieties  of 
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this  useful  spring  flower.  They  either  produce 
plenty  of  leaves  and  but  few  flowers,  or  they 
die  away  altogether  the  second  year  after  plant- 
ing. I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
soil  is  unsuitable  for  them.  Snowdrops  behave 
in  just  the  same  manner  ; after  the  second  year 
they  disappear  altogether. — J.  C.  C. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  beautiful  flowers  the 
nature  of  the  soil  is  a prime  agent  in  the  attain- 
ment of  successful  results,  and  all  gardens 


derstood  that  I am  advocating  the  cultivation  of 
seedlings  to  the  exclusion  of  the  best  named 
varieties ; my  point  is  that  seedlings  will 
succeed  where  named  varieties  have  been  a 
practical  failure  ; but  a lover  of  the  Carnation 
will  not  long  be  satisfied  without  being  able  to 
cultivate  the  best  of  the  named  varieties.  Self- 
coloured  varieties  are  the  most  effective  for 
border  culture.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
following  up  the  details  of  the  work.  About 
the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August 

The  layers  must  be  seen  to.  The  leaf- 
growths  around  the  base  of  the  stem,  technically 


Cut  flowers  of  Carnations  and  Picotees. 


are  not  alike  in  this  respect.  A good  deep 
yellow  loam  inclining  to  clayey  is  best ; but  loam 
of  this  character  should  be  made  more  open  by 
the  use  of  mortar  rubbish  ; leaf-mould  and  de- 
cayed stable-manure  liberally  applied  are  also 
essential  factors  for  the  production  of  full-sized, 
well-formed,  and  richly-coloured  flowers.  For 
very  many  years  I had  to  grow  Carnations 
in  a garden  where  the  soil  was  very  light  and 
shallow  over  dry  gravel ; the  plants  never 
seemed  to  lay  hold  of  it  unless  I put  some 
very  clayey  loam  with  it.  I mixed  up  a com- 
post of  two  barrow-loads  of  this  loam,  with  one 
of  decayed  stable-manure  chopped  up,  and  one 
part  leaf-mould  ; a few  spadefuls  of  this  mate- 
rial was  put  iu  where  a clump  of  plants 
had  to  be  set  out.  This  was  sufficient  to  give 
wood  vigour  to  the  plants,  and  in  the  autumn 
and  spring  an  occasional  sprinkling  with  soot  to 
destroy  slugs  answered  that  purpose,  and  gave 
additional  strength  to  the  plants.  When  a bed 
or  entire  border  of  Carnations  has  to  be  planted, 
the  soil  being  unsuitable,  the  best  way  is  to 
makeup  a border  with  yellow  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  decayed  manure ; this  will  give  vigour 
almost  beyond  belief.  I have  found  by  ex- 
perience that  where  the  soil  is  not  adapted  for 
Carnations,  and  the  best  named  varieties  do  not 
produce  such  good  results  as  might  be  antici- 
pated, seedlings  may  be  grown  with  advantage. 
The  seeds  should,  of  course,  be  obtained  from 
a reliable  source,  for  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  grow 
good  varieties  as  bad  ones.  Even  if  the  very 
° Best  strains  of  seed  can  be  obtained,  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  the  seedlings,  or  many  of 
them,  will  resemble  the  parents.  They  will  not 
do  so,  and  many  of  them  will  bo  single  and  semi- 
double,  but  a large  number  will  produce  good 
flowers,  and  iu  great  abundance.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  about  the  last  week  in  March, 
and  the  plants  raised  from  it  will  have  time  to 
grow  into  good  flowering  specimens  by  the  end 
2f  the  season.  Seedlings  well  established  seldom 
suffer  in  any  way  from  frosts  during  the  most 
severe  winters  ; whereas  plants  produced  from 
layers liaveoftenbeen  muchinjuredowingto  their 
not  having  time  to  become  well  established  before 
sharp  frosts  set  in.  A seedling  plant  will  also 
produce  ten  flowers  for  one  obtained  from  a 
propagated  one.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be  un- 


termed “ grass,”  have  to  be  layered  into  some 
fine  sandy  soil  placed  around  the  plants  on 
purpose.  The  layers  should  be  well  rooted 
and  ready  to  be  removed  about  the  third  week 
in  September,  when  they  may  be  cut  off  from  the 
parent  plants  and  be  planted  out  where  they 
are  to  flower  in  soil  that  has  been  previously 
prepared  for  them.  All  the  layers,  however,  will 
not  be  rooted  sufficiently  ; those  that  a,re  not 
must  be  pegged  in  again.  Some  varieties^  are 
free  in  producing  roots,  others  are  slow.  YV  hen 
the  plants  have  all  been  carefully  planted  they 
will  not  want  much  attention  in  winter  except  to 
see  that  they  are  made  firm  in  the  ground,  if  they 
are  loosened  by  frosts.  The  Carnation-maggot 
is  a tiresome  pest,  which  has  spread  widely 
during  recent  years  ; it  eats  the  centre  out  of 
the  plants  and  prevents  their  flowering  alto- 
gether if  not  seen  to  in  time  ; but  in  truth  it 
requires  great  care  and  watchfulness  to  get  at 
them  before  the  mischief  is  done.  They 
attacked  my  stock  of  seedling  plants  in  boxes 
and  destroyed  half  of  them  one  season  before  I 
was  aware'of  their  presence.  Placing  sticks  to 
the  rising  flower-stems  should  be  seen  to  in 
May,  and  but  little  other  attention  is  needed 
except  to  tie  the  stems  to  the  sticks,  and  those 
who  thin  out  the  flower-buds  will  need  to 
attend  to  this  detail  of  the  work  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough.  Three  flowers  are 
usually  allowed  on  each  stem,  but  I leave  all  of 
them  on,  and  never  noticed  much  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  flowers  of  those  thinned  out  and 
the  others  left  without  it. 

Tiie  buds  in  all  their  stages  of  development 
are  the  chief  attraction  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees  in  the  flower  garden,  and  should  not 
be  removed.  Readers  of  Gardening  and  others 
of  my  private  correspondents  seem  to  be  greatly 
puzzled  about  what  is  a florist  s Carnation,  and, 
further,  wherein  do  Carnations  differ  from 
Picotees  ? There  is  really  no  difference  between 
them  as  far  as  concerns  the  nature  of  the 
plants  themselves.  They  are  all  Carnations, 
and  are  merely  classed  as  Picotees  because 
of  the  different  way  in  which  the  colouring 
matter  is  laid  on  the  petals.  For  garden,  but 
perhaps  to  a greater  extent  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, the  Carnations  are  divided  into  many 
classes  by  the  coloration  of  the  petals.  Scarlet 


bizarres  have  the  two  colours,  scarlet  and  j 
maroon,  in  stripes  and  flakes  on  a "white  ground.  \ 
Crimson  bizarres,  and  pink  and  purple  bizarres 
have  a very  narrow  line  of  demarcation  between 
them.  The  crimson  bizarres  have  deep  pink 
and  purple  flakes,  the  pink  and  purple  have  pale  | 
pink  and  purple.  The  next  in  order  are  the 
flakes,  in  purple,  scarlet,  and  rose,  the  colours 
laid  on  in  flakes  and  stripes  respectively,  ex-  I 
tending  as  in  the  bizarres  through  the  petals. 

Picotees  are  merely  marked  on  the  margin 
of  the  petals  in  a narrow  or  wide  border,  the  rest 
of  the  petal  being  pure-white.  They  are  also 
divided  into  colours  in  the  following  order : 
Heavy  red  and  light  red,  heavy  purple  and 
light  purple,  heavy  rose  and  light  rose.  The  group 
of  yellow  Carnations  and  Picotees  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  recent  years,  some  of  the 
yellow  Picotees  on  a clear  yellow  ground  are  of 
as  good  quality  as  the  white  ground  section  ; 
and  some  varieties  are  beautifully  flaked  and 
bizarred  like  the  white  ground  Carnations. 
The  above  constitute  what  are  termed  the 
florists’  Carnations ; and  they  are  usually 
carefully  cultivated  in  flower-pots,  and 
protected  during  winter  by  glass  - lights. 
Moreover,  they  are  generally  placed  in  glass- 
houses  before  the  flowers  expand,  and  the 
florists,  whether  they  grow  their  plants  for  their 
own  pleasure  or  that  of  their  friends,  thin  out 
the  buds  very  severely,  leaving  two  or  three  only 
on  each  plant.  The  glass-house  where  the 
plants  are  placed  should  be  well  ventilated,  and 
the  flowers,  when  under  the  care  of  an  experi- 
enced cultivator,  develop  into  very  large,  well- 
marked  flowers.  It  has  been  stated  that  such 
plants  are  pure  and  simple  greenhouse  plants. 
This  is  an  error.  They  are  grown  quite  out-of- 
doors  until  the  flower-buds  open  so  as  to  show 
colour,  and  only  placed  under  glass  to  develop  the 
flowers  and  protect  them  when  open  from  the 
weather.  Some  cultivators  use  a,  shading 
material  fixed  to  a framework,  and  this  protects 
them  not  only  from  sunshine,  but  sufficiently 
so  from  rain  as  well.  The  culture  of  the  plants 
in  pots  is  much  the  same  as  that  out-of-doors. 
They  are  layered  about  the  same  time,  and  if 
seeds  are  not  wanted  the  plants  should  be  put 
out-of-doors.  Indoors  they  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  thrips  and  green-fly,  and  the 
growths  are 'often  drawn  up  weakly.  Except  when 
in  flower,  it  will  be  found  that  plants  of  the 
florist’s  type  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  succeed 
best  out-of-doors.  J-  Douglas. 


654.— Creeper  against  a wooden  shed.— ies 

one  of  the  large-leaved  variegated  Ivies  would  be  most 
suitable  for  your  purpose. — A.  G.  Bitler. 

The  most  satisfactory  creeper  for  such  a position 

would  be  the  Ivy  Emerald  Gem. — E.  H. 

Irish  Ivy  would  quickly  grow  over  the 

shed,  thoroughly  hiding  it.  It  is  the  best  plant 

1 know  of  to  grow  in  the  shade  of  overhang- 
ing trees  and  entails  the  least  labour  and 
attention  afterwards.  Dig  the  ground  deeply, 
adding  manure  freely,  and  give  copious  soakings 
of  liquid-manure  afterwards  when  the  plants  are 
thoroughly  established.  One  strongplant  in  every 

2 feet  would  be  required  to  cover  the  shed  in  a 
short  time. — S.  P. 

707.— Crocus  bulbs.— I think  it  is  best  tc 
take  up  the  bulbs  carefully  with  balls  of  soi 
attached  to  them,  and  lay  them  in  elsewhere  t( 
ripen,  when  they  might  be  placed  in  a drawer  ii 
a cool  place  till  the  beds  are  cleared  again.  By 
a sort  of  compromise  they  are  sometimes  left  ii 
the  ground,  planting  the  “ Geraniums,”  &c. 
between  ; but  very  often  both  objects  suffer 
and  I would  rather  clear  the  beds  before  puttinj 
out  the  bedding-plants. — E.  II. 

704.  — Manure  for  Pansies.  — Goo* 

decayed  farmyard-manure  is  best.  Cow-manure  i 
perhaps  better  than  stable  manure,  especially  fc 
light  or  medium  clay  soils ; but  where  manur 
can  be  obtained  from  cow-sheds  and  stables,  mixe 
together  until  it  is  well  decayed,  that  is  tb 
best  manure  for  Pansies.  The  soil  where  tb 
plants  are  growing  should  be  mulched  over  wit 
decayed  manure,  and  the  plants  must  be  we 
watered  in  dry  weather.  Drainings  from  dunj 
hills,  well  diluted,  should  be  used  occasionally 
The  Pansy  likes  a rich,  deep  soil  to  grow  in.- 
J.  D.  E.  * 

The  best  manure  for  Pansies  is  cow-manure  whi* 

has  lain  in  a heap  about  two  years  and  got  perfeol 
mellow.  This  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  some  tu 
before  planting,  and  a little  broken  up  fine  will  be  ve 
beneficial  as  a'mulch  on  the  surface  now.— E.  H. 
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729.  — Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis.  — 

Without  abundant  covering  this  Gladiolus  is  not 
sufficiently  hardy  to  leave  in  the  ground  all 
winter,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  “ J.  D.’s  ” corms 
being  found  in  a pulp  ; the  frost  of  last  winter 
had  evidently  reached  them.  The  best  plan  to 
manage  this  Gladiolus  in  a satisfactory  manner 
— and  it  is  a most  beautiful  plant  when  well 
done  for  the  mixed  border — is  to  lift  the  roots 
when  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  dry  them  oft' 
thoroughly  in  a shed,  clean  the  corms  of  roots  and 
offsets,  and  store  safely  from  frost  in  paper  bags 
until  the  middle  of  March,  which  is  a good  time 
to  plant  them  again. — S.  P. 

650.— Plants  for  banks.— Considering  the 
character  of  your  soil,  you  will  have  to  do  the  work 
thoroughly  well  if  you  wish  to  cover  the  banks 
quickly.  If  I had  to  deal  with  such  a case  on 
economical  lines,  I should  take  out  a trench 
along  the  bottom  a foot  wide  and  the  same  in 
depth,  and  then  fill  it  up  with  good  soil,  and 
then  plant  strong-growing  Ivy  2 feet  apart,  and 
train  the  branches  up  the  face  of  the  bank. 
Another  row  of  Ivy-plants  may  be  planted  on 
the  top,  and  the  shoots  trained  downwards  to 
meet  the  other.  I should,  however,  prefer 
something  better  than  a plain  green  surface  for 
the  face  of  the  banks,  as  they  can  be  made  much 
more  attractive  with  some  kinds  of  flowering 
plants.  If  the  surface  is  covered  with  about 
9 inches  of  good  soil,  and  some  large  stones  laid 
upon  that,  there  is  plenty  of  flowering  plants 
that  would  thrive  and  make  the  banks  quite  an 
attractive  feature.  Amongst  them  I may  men- 
tion the  St.  John’s  Wort,  Periwinkle  (Vinca 
major),  common  White  Pink,  Thrift,  Aubrietia, 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  several  varieties  of 
Campanulas,  (.Enothera  macrocarpa,  Arabis 
albida,  Hardy  Heaths,  and  Sedums  and  Saxi- 
frages in  variety,  with  many  others  that  could  be 
named,  which,  when  once  planted,  would  give 
but  little  trouble  afterwards. — J.  C.  C. 

062.— Carnations  for  outdoor  culture.— All 
Carnations  are  suitable  for  outdoor  culture,  and,  excepting 
in  damp  and  bleak  localities,  none  of  them  require  pro- 
tection in  winter,  but  are  much  better  without  it. — A.  G. 
Butler. 

724.— Lavender  for  profit.— Yes,  Laven- 
der can  be  grown  to  pay  a good  profit.  The  soil 
best  suited  to  the  growth  of  Lavender  is  that 
which  is  not  too  heavy  and  overlays  chalk, 
similar  to  that  at  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  and 
Hitchin,  in  Herts.  Lavender  is  at  times  sub- 
ject to  a disease,  similar  to  mildew, 
caused  very  often  by  growing  the 
plants  on  the  same  piece  of  ground 
too  long.  It  takes  some  little  time 
to  get  the  plants  established  ; when 
young  they  suffer  from  the  effects 
of  frost.  When  once  a plantation 
is  started  there  is  no  trouble  after- 
wards to  keep  up  a stock  of  plants  ; 
indeed,  it  is  the  best  method  to 
pursue — that  of  raising  some  young 
ones  every  year  to  take  the  place 
of  those  partly  exhausted,  a tin  e 
which  varies  considerably  in  diffe- 
rent parts.  As  a rule,  though, 
nine  years  is  regarded  as  the 
maximum  period  of  which  the 
plants  live  to  give  a crop. 

Assuming  two  years  are  required 
to  establish  a plantation,  the  first 
year  of  cutting  the  flowers  would 
realise  £5  per  acre,  which  increases 
yearly  to  £40  per  acre  for  the  sixth 
year,  which  is  considered  the  best 
year.  In  London  by  arrangement 
all  the  blossoms  can  be  sold  directly 
they  are  cut  to  purveyors  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  used  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  into  muslin 
bags  to  place  amongst  clothes. 

Where  large  quantities  are  grown 
it  will  perhaps  pay  the  best  if  the 
flowers  are  sent  to  the  distillery, 
especially  if  there  was  one  locally.  In  this  way 
a sure  sale  is  obtained,  the  oil  selling  readily  to 
the  wholesale  druggists  at  40s.  per  lb.  In  good 
seasons  an  acre  of  Lavender  has  produced  30  lb. 
of  oil,  realising  £60  for  one  acre.  These  figures 
must  be  taken  as  representing  an  extra  good 
crop  in  all  respects.  The  yield  of  oil  varies  so 
much — the  drier  the  summer  the  better  the  yield 
of  oil.  The  cost  of  distilling  is  about  22s.  per 
still,  one  acre  producing  three  stills  of  blossoms. 
It  would  very  soon  pay  to  erect  a distillery  if 
Lavender  were  cultivated  in  a large  way  in  the 
neighbourhood.  — P. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

POTATO  CULTURE. 

Boil  influences  the  quality  of  Potatoes  more  than 
most  people  are  prepared  to  believe.  This  is 
why  there  are  such  great  discrepancies  in  re- 
ports received  from  widely  different  places.  If 
it  not  so,  why  should  not  one  variety  of  Potato 
be  good  in  all  places  alike?  Climatic  conditions 
may  in  part  account  for  the  difference  in 
quality,  but  we  must  look  to  the  character  of 
the  soil  to  explain  the  difference  in  quality  as  a 
general  rule,  for  in  one  place  they  will  be  dry 
and  mealy,  and  excellent  in  flavour,  and  in 
another  they  will  be  like  balls  of  soap  when 
cooked.  A change  of  seed  is  at  all  times 
desirable,  but  more  so  where  the  soil  is  natu- 
rally strong,  and  repeatedly  enriched  with 
manure,  than  where  the  staple  is  poor  and  not 
regularly  manured  ; but  I cannot  go  so  far  as 
some  people  do,  and  say  that  a change  of  seed 
is  in  all  cases  necessary  to  keep  the  sorts  from 
degenerating,  because  I have  proved  that  it  is 
possible  to  keep  good  stocks,  even  in  heavily- 
manured  land — at  least,  I have  done  so  here  ; 
for  twenty  years  ago  I found  an  excellent  type 
of  the  old  Ash-leaf  in  the  garden,  and  it  is  as 
pure  now  as  it  was  when  I first  knew  it.  But 
for  planting  purposes  I always  set  aside  a couple 
of  rows  every  year,  and  when  the  haulm  is  fully 
grown  I go  very  carefully  through  the  rows, 
and  any  that  have  not  the  true  Ash-leaf  foliage 
are  dug  up.  This  is  what  gardeners  call 
“ rougeing,”  or  in  other  words,  weeding  out 
the  inferior  plants.  I am  far  from  saying  that 
Potatoes  do  not  go  astray  from  the  original 
type.  If  they  did  not  do  so,  rougeing  would  not 
be  necessary  ; but  the  richer  the  land  the  more 
they  will  vary. 

Soil. — My  experience  clearly  points  to  a 
medium  staple  as  being  the  most  suitable  for 
Potatoes.  By  this  I mean  one  that  is  neither  too 
light  nor  too  heavy.  The  soils  to  be  avoided  are 
those  that  incline  to  clay  and  in  old  gardens 
which  have  for  years  been  heavily  manured.  In 
many  cases  the  last  are  the  most  unsatisfactory  of 
any,  for  although  they  may  produce  good  crops  of 
tubers  these  are  rarely  good  in  eating  quality. 
I have  known  many  gardens  in  my  time  in 
which  every  other  kind  of  vegetable  was  produced 
in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  but,  owing 


to  the  soil  being  so  strong,  good  eatable 
Potatoes  cannot  be  grown  in  them.  In  all  such 
cases  I find  the  only  way  to  get  a few  good 
Potatoes  is  to  choose  moderately  early  sorts, 
such  as  Myatt’s  Ashleaf  or  Covent-garden  Per- 
fection, and  to  plant  them  on  the  surface  and 
then  place  a good  ridge  of  soil  over  them.  This 
plan  does  not  produce  such  heavy  crops  as 
planting  below  the  surface,  but  the  crop  ripens 
earlier,  and  the  tubers  are  drier  when  cooked. 
Experienced  cultivators  are  all  pretty  well 
agreed  that  it  is  desirable  to  use  manure  in  all 
cases  where  the  land  is  deficient  in  sustaining 


power,  and  I go  with  them  entirely,  for  ground 
that  has  been  exhausted  by  previous  crops  can- 
not produce  good  crops  of  Potatoes.  But  it  i 
absolutely  essential  in  the  case  of  well-managed 
gardens  to  use  less  manure  than  would  suffice 
for  large  breadths  on  farm  land.  Many  gardens 
get  more  manure  than  is  good  for  the  growth  of 
Potatoes.  I therefore  advise  all  to  exercise 
judgment  in  applying  manure  to  ground  for 
Potatoes.  They  should  study  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  previously  treated,  and  the 
character  of  the  crop  last  produced  ; they  will 
then  be  able  to  apply  the  proper  amount  of 
manure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  select  the 
kind  of  manure  most  suitable  for  each  case.  As 
to  what  is  the  best  kind  of  manure  for  Potatoes, 
opinions  may  differ  somewhat,  but  in  all  cases 
where  the  land  wants  stimulating  there  is 
nothing  better  than  well-rotted  farmyard 
manure.  In  strong,  heavy  soils  burnt  refuse  or 
leaf-soil  is  a suitable  material. 

Selection  of  sorts. — In  a great  measure  the 
selection  should  be  made  according  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  rather  than  from  any  par- 
tiality as  to  the  appearance  of  any  particular 
sort.  My  selection  of  first  earlies  would  be 
River’s  Ashleaf  and  Myatt’s  Prolific ; second 
early,  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Covent-garden 
Perfection  ; for  main  and  late  crops,  White 
Elephant  (here  figured)— a very  prolific  Potato, 
and  where  the  soil  suits  it  a very  good  one,  too — 
Reading  Russet,  and  Scotch  Champion.  This  is 
not  a long  list  of  sorts,  but  it  is  long  enough  for 
the  largest  garden,  for  it  is  a great  mistake  to 
have  more  varieties  than  can  be  properly  stored. 
Those  who  wish  to  keep  pure  stocks  with  a 
limited  amount  of  store-room  should  not  burden 
themselves  with  many  varieties. 

Preparing  the  soil. — Next  in  importance 
to  having  the  ground  in  suitable  condition  as 
regards  fertility  is  having  it  properly  prepared 
or  worked  into  a fine  tilth  before  the  crop  is 
planted.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
not  half  of  the  land  that  is  planted  every  year  is 
sufficiently  prepared.  In  many  cases  the  prac- 
tice is  to  dig  the  ground  over  once  and  plant 
the  crop.  This  is  not  the  right  way  to  secure  a 
good  crop  of  tubers,  and  however  good  the  crop 
may  be  under  such  a system,  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  ground  had  been  forked  over 
the  second  or  third  time,  and  the  crude  lumps 
broken  to  pieces  each  time.  The  prevailing  plan 


is  to  work  the  ground  after  the  haulm  appears 
above  ground,  which  I grant  is  better  than  no 
preparation  at  all ; but  surely  it  will  be  granted 
that  such  preparation  would  have  been  better 
done  before  the  ground  was  occupied.  A little 
consideration  given  to  the  subject  would  soon 
show  how  much  it  is  possible  to  injure  the  roots 
when  the  ground  has  to  be  worked  after  growtli 
commences.  Much  harm  may  not  perhaps  be 
done  to  the  roots  if  the  work  has  to  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  tops  are  seen  above  the  ground,  but 
most  of  us  know  how  work  in  other  departments 
presses  at  that  season  of  the  year  and  how  the 
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weather  may  upset  all  our  calculations  and  pre- 
vent the  working  of  the  ground  at  the  right 
time  ; and  delaying  the  work  means  that  the 
roots  will  have  found  their  way  out  between 
the  rows,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  stir  the 
soil  without  damaging  them.  All  that  it  is  safe  to 
do  to  the  crop  after  the  tops  have  come  through 
is  to  draw  a hoe  between  the  drills  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  the  surface  and  destroying 
weeds  previous  to  the  earthing  being  done. 
With  regard  to  the  planting,  I am  quite  satisfied 
that  in  the  case  of  the  early  crops  (except  it  is 
a few  which  can  be  protected),  it  is  not  advisable 
to  plant  before  the  second  week  in  April  in  any 
place  where  they  are  liable  to  be  cut  down  by 
frost  in  May.  In  sheltered  gardens  I am  aware 
it  is  safe  to  plant  early  in  March,  but  until  the 
position  has  been  proved  late  planting  is  the 
most  reliable,  for  Potatoes  cut  down  by  frost  in- 
variably produce  plenty  of  tubers,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  very  small  in  size. 

Planting. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
character  of  the  soil  should  decide  the  question 
of  how  to  plant.  In  land  that  has  been  well  pre- 
pared previously  and  is  fairly  light,  as  good  crops 
are  obtained  by  planting  with  a Potato  dibber  as 
by  any  other  plan  ; but  in  cases  where  the  land 
is  heavy  I prefer  to  plant  in  drills  and  to  lay  the 
manure  on  the  sets.  On  the  subject  of  earthing, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  this  work  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  grown  3 inches 
high,  and  I am  quite  satisfied  the  sooner  the 
tubers  are  taken  out  of  the  ground  after  they 
are  ripe  the  better.  J. 


647.— Bed  for  Cucumbers. — Turfy  loam, 
three  parts,  and  horse-droppings,  one  part,  will 
grow  good  Cucumbers  without  theadditionof  any- 
thing else.  Soot  used  in  a liquid  form  would  be 
beneficial  to  water  the  plants  with  when  they 
are  in  full  bearing  order,  but  it  must  be  weak, 
and  not  used  more  than  once  a week  at  the 
most.  A few  barrowfuls  of  long  strawy  manure 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  will  be  an  advantage 
in  providing  bottom-heat  to  give  the  plants  a 
start  and  in  raising  them  near  to  the  glass, 
especially  if  the  manure  is  put  inside  the  frame. 
— S.  P. 

717.— Celery  in  a trench. — Two  rows  of 
Celery  can  be  put  in  ; but  there  ought  to  be 
5 inches  or  6 inches  of  good  decayed  manure 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Over  the  manure 
put  3 inches  or  4 inches  of  good  garden 
mould.  Plant  6 inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
allow  a space  of  a foot  between  the  two  rows. 
Celery  succeeds  best  in  rich,  well-manured  soil, 
and  it  should  be  well  watered  in  dry  weather. 
Dust  the  plants  occasionally  with  dry  soot  to 
prevent  the  attacks  of  the  Celery  maggot,  and 
the  soot  being  washed  to  the  roots  of  the  plants 
has  a beneficial  effect,  causing  the  leaves  to 
become  of  a rich,  dark-green  colour,  and  throw- 
ing extra  vigour  into  them. — J.  D.  E. 

You  may  put  two  rows  of  Celery  in  a trench  2 feet 

wide.  Pour  inches  of  good  manure,  well  decomposed, 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  well 
blended  with  the  soil.  Set  the  rows  a foot  apart,  and  the 
plants  in  the  rows  from  S inches  to  9 inches.— E.  H. 

723.  Culture  of  Broccoli.— If  the  varie- 
ties have  been  well  selected  for  keeping  up  a 
succession  they  may  all  be  sown  at  the  same 
time,  as  varieties  like  Veitch’s  Autumn  Self- 
protecting,  Snow’s  Winter,  Early  Penzance, 
Cooling’s  Matchless,  Perkins’  Leamington, 
Carter's  Champion,  Sutton’s  Late  Queen,  Model, 
and  Cattell’s  Eclipse,  will  follow  in  succession, 
even  though  they  are  sown  on  the  same  day. 
If  only  one  sowing  is  made,  the  sowing  will  be 
best  made  in  April,  varying  the  time  according 
to  situation. — E.  II. 

661.— Cucumber  fruits  dying.— It  is 

not  stated  whether  the  Cucumbers  are  in  a house 
or  frame  ; if  in  the  latter  most  likely  the  heating 
material  has  become  sodden  aud  run  together, 
and  the  bottom-heat  is  gone  ; if  so,  the  plants 
will  make  very  strong  growth  and  the  fruit  turn 
vellow,  first  at  the  top  and  will  finally  drop  off 
as  stated.  If  it  is  an  ordinary  dung  frame  cut 
down  the  sides  of  bed  and  back  outside  close  to 
the  frame  and  remove  all  the  old  heating 
material  you  can  without  moving  the  frame  and 
put  on  new  linings — that  is,  back  up  the  frame, 
the  three  sides  with  heating  stuff ; lawn  Grass 
would  do  if  not  put  on  too  thickly.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  violent  in  heating,  and  stable-litter 
would  be'  the  safest  to  have.  Pinch  out  all  the 
points  of  the  shoots  and  gradually  withhold 


water  for  a time,  but  do  not  go  at  once  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  The  temperature  should 
be  as  near  65  degs.  at  night  as  possible,  and 
85  degs.  by  sun-heat  during  the  summer. 
Shading  should  be  put  on  if  it  goes  above  that. 
Syringe  the  foliage  on  all  bright  days  before 
closing  the  frame,  which  should  be  closed  from 
3.30  to  4 o’clock  p.m. — H.  U.  G.  O. 

713.— Treatment  of  Cucumbers.— If 
the  Cucumber-plants  are  set  out  in  the  hot-bed 
and  pegged  down  on  the  soil,  one  plant  under  a 
light  6 feet  by  4 feet  will  be  ample.  If  the 
lights  are  larger,  two  plants  may  be  set  in  each 
about  a foot  apart  in  the  centre,  one  being 
trained  to  fit  in  the  back  and  the  other  the 
front.  The  front  will  not  require  artificial  fer- 
tilisation unless  seeds  are  required,  and  scarcely 
then  when  the  days  get  warm,  so  that  air  can  be 
given  freely.  Besides,  for  cutting  up  in  the 
house  seeds  in  a Cucumber  are  a disadvantage. 
When  the  plants  begin  bearing,  Cucumbers 
require  a good  deal  of  water  if  the  weather 
should  be  hot,  both  at  the  roots  and  also  to 
sprinkle  over  the  foliage  ; at  least,  the  roots 
should  be  kept  moist. — E.  H. 


ROSES. 

732.— Roses  in  a greenhouse.— The 

“nasty  sticky  substance”  left  behind- is  not 
from  the  Tobacco,  but  is  the  excrement  of  the 
greenfly.  It  is  known  as  “ honey-dew.”  It 
would  not  do  to  strip  all  the  leaves  off ; that 
would  weaken  the  plants,  and  be  altogether 
against  nature.  If  you  syringe  well  with  a 
weak  solution  of  soft-soap  and  water,  to  which 
has  been  added  a very  little  paraffin  oil  (a  tea- 
spoonful to  a gallon  is  ample),  you  will  find 
this  will  remove  the  dirty  and  sticky  deposit. 
You  must  keep  the  mixture  well  stirred,  so  as 
to  have  the  paraffin  well  assimilated  with  it. 
After  using  this  enough  to  moisten  the  deposit 
it  will  be  best  to  complete  the  syringing  with 
very  weak  soft-soap  water,  otherwise  you  will 
have  to  use  too  much  of  the  paraffin  mixture. 
You  must  not  expect  to  get  them  clean  the  first 
time,  but  I know  of  nothing  more  effectual  and 
harmless  than  the  remedy  I propose.  Dust  and 
dirt  stick  to  the  deposits  of  insects  very  much, 
and  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  you  had 
alternated  your  Tobacco  treatment  with  an  oc- 
casional syringing.  Whether  the  flowers  be 
small  or  large  next  season  depends  in  a great 
measure  upon  how  you  treat  the  plants  after 
this  date.  They  must  be  kept  growing,  and  in 
a clean  and  heaithy  state.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  a free  use  of  the  syringe  and  a little 
assistance  with  liquid-manure. — P.  U. 

No,  you  must  not  strip  off  the  leaves  in 

the  way  you  suggest.  If  you  cannot  get  off  the 
dirt  by  sponging  with  soap  and  water  it  will  be 
better  to  leave  them  as  they  are.  With  the  two 
first-named  Roses  the  better  plan  will  be  to  cut 
all  the  young  growth  back  to  the  old  wood  at 
once  ; but  Ulrich  Brunner  is  not  so  suitable  for 
that  kind  of  pruning.  With  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  blooms  decreasing,  I can  only  account  for 
it  through  the  roots  being  indifferently 
nourished.  Try  the  effect  of  giving  them  a few 
doses  of  liquid-manure  during  the  winter,  and 
give  the  border  a surface-dressing  at  once  of 
good  stable-manure,  3 inches  thick. — J.  C.  C. 

730.— Budding  Roses.— “ J.  H.”  will  find 
it  better,  as  a general  rule,  to  slip  the  wood  out 
of  the  buds  in  an  upward  direction — t.e.,  fol- 
lowing the  growth  of  the  wood.  In  some  few 
cases  it  is  better  to  adopt  the  other  plan,  and 
remove  it  in  a downward  direction  ; for  ex- 
ample, he  will  find  that  -when  the  bud  seems  in 
the  right  state  of  growth,  and  the  seat  tears  out 
if  the  wood  is  removed  in  an  upward  direction, 
that  it  will  not  be  so  when  slipped  out  in  the 
other  way.  The  correct  way  is  that  in  which 
the  wood  can  be  taken  away  cleanest  and  easiest. 
Anyway,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  seat  of  the 
bud  be  well  down  and  uninjured.  There  is  no 
difference  in  value  between  matting  or  cotton  for 
tying-in  purposes.  I use  raffia,  and  allow  it  to 
rot  away  ; this  it  will  do  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer,  and  so  save  the  time  of  releasing 
the  cotton. — P.  U. 

In  removing:  the  wood  from  the  bud  let  thepoint  of 

the  bud  be  towards  you.  There  is  then  no  danger  of 
injury  being  done. — J.  C.  C. 

735.— Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  in 
pots. — I do  not  think  “ Beginner”  need  be  in 


much  trouble  about  his  Roses.  There  is  only 
one  thing  he  should  alter  slightly,  and  that  is  to 
avoid  getting  int  o the  way  of  watering  the  plants 
upon  a system.  Plants  of  all  kinds  want  water- 
ing with  judgment,  not  systematically.  Roses 
must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  nor  must  they 
be  sodden  in  the  least  way.  Merveille  de  Lyon 
is  of  rather  peculiar  growth.  It  is  a very  stout 
and  robust-habited  variety,  and  generally  acts 
as  “Beginner”  describes,  making  very  short  j 
growth,  then  seeming  to  stand  still  for  aw'hile  ; 
but  in  reality  it  is  not  doing  so,  as  its  flower- 
bud  is  forming  well  down  among  the  smaller 
leaves  of  the  shoot.  This  is  a grand  Rose,  and 
forms  a mass  of  foliage  around  its  flowers,  and 
is  as  likely  to  do  as  well  with  “Beginner”  as 
any  kind.  I should  beinclined  to  the  opinion  that 
you  have  allowed  the  sun  to  scorch  the  young 
foliage  and  so  caused  the  curling,  or  else  the 
systematic  watering  has  allowed  one  or  two  of 
the  plants  to  become  dry  at  some  time.  Young 
and  healthy  leaves  are  naturally  curled  until 
almost  fully  developed,  and  as  you  are  only  a 
“ Beginner  ” perhaps  this  is  the  cause,  and  there 
is  no  harm  accruing  to  them.  There  are  several 
things  that  will  cause  the  leaves  to  curl  besides 
insects ; being  too  dry,  too  wet,  or  having 
received  an  overdose  of  liquid-manure  are 
causes  ; also  taking  too  strong  measures  in 
keeping  away  insect  pests  or  mildew. — P.  U. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  you  ha-e 

given  the  plants  too  much  water,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  leaves  curling.  As  a rule,  if  suffi- 
cient water  is  given  to  thoroughly  moisten  all 
the  soil  once  a day — in  the  evening — in  bright 
weather  it  will  suffice  for  plants  in  the  size 
pots  you  mention,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
they  will  not  wrant  watering  at  all  every  day  in 
dull  weather.  If  you  wish  to  succeed  in  grow- 
ing Roses  in  pots  you  must  endeavour  to  find 
out  by  observation  when  they  want  water  and 
when  they  do  not.  The  safest  rule  is  to  ascer- 
tain by  the  weight  of  the  pot  whether  the  soil 
is  dry  or  not.  If  it  is  wet  the  weight  will  be 
more  than  when  it  is  dry.  Supposing  that  the 
quantity  of  water  you  now  give  is  not  much  in 
excess  of  what  they  require,  it  is  very  clear  that 
all  the  goodness  in  the  soil  will  soon  be  washed 
out  of  it ; for  that  reason  you  should  use  weak 
liquid-manure  regularly.  There  is  no  mystery 
at  all  about  the  growth  of  the  Rose  Merveille 
de  Lyon  as  compared  to  many  others  of  the 
same  class ; its  character  is  to  make  short, 
sturdy  growth.  Except  the  watering  part  of  • 
the  details,  you  are  evidently  treating  your 
plants  right,  and  I should  be  sorry  to  hear  of  a 
failure.  I advise  you  to  put  a thin  shade  on 
the  glass  in  bright  weather. — J.  C.  C. 

711.— House  sewage. — I do  not  know  of 
a cheap  and  effectual  plan  of  distributing  the 
sewage  on  the  land  other  than  by  hand 
labour.  If  you  can  do  it  by  gravitation  you  can 
conduct  the  sewage  by  underground  pipes  to 
any  given  point,  and  by  this  means  reduce  the 
labour  of  distributing  it  considerably ; as  a 
matter  of  fact  you  get  rid  of  the  most  laborious 
part  of  the  work  by  doing  so.  In  my  own  case,  all 
the  sewage  from  the  house  and  stable,  with  the 
rain-water  from  the  dwelling-house  and  green- 
houses, is  conducted  to  a tank  to  which  a chain 
pump  is  fixed.  From  the  tank  I have  an  under- 
ground drain,  made  with  glazed  pipes,  and  laid 
just  under  the  surface  150  feet  down  the 
garden.  At  this  point  a barrel  is  sunk  into  the 
ground  and  connected  with  the  drain.  A 
movable  shoot  is  used  to  conduct  the  liquid 
from  the  pump  to  the  drain,  which  enables  me 
to  fill  the  barrel  with  a very  little  labour.  You 
will,  of  course,  understand'  that  this  plan  will 
only  work  by  gravitation.  A much  more  ex- 
pensive plan  would  be  to  erect  a small  tank 
above  the  level  of  the  garden,  and  fix  a force 
pump  to  work  the  sewage  up  into  it  ; and  then 
with  a hose  the  liquid  can  be  distributed  where 
wanted.  I am  doubtful,  however,  if  you  can 
get  a force  pump  that  would  deal  with  the 
sewage.  For  underground  work  the  chain 
pump  is  excellent,  and  I would  not  be  without 
it  for  three  times  its  value,  as  a boy  twelve 
years  old  can  work  it,  and  there  is  no  expense 
required  in  cleaning  out  the  tank,  as  the  re- 
volving chain  prevents  the  accumulation  of  any 
sediment  at  the  bottom.  In  other  words,  the 
liquid  is  of  one  uniform  strength — after  the 
first  few  rounds  of  the  wheel — throughout,,  as 
the  action  of  the  chains  stirs  up  the  whole  depth 
of  the  liquid  which  the  tank  contains.  — J.  C.  C.  | 
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FRUIT. 

WHITE  GRAPES. 

If  asked  to  name  the  best  white  companion  for 
the  Black  Hamburgh,  I should  unhesitatingly 
select  Foster’s  Seedling  (here  figured),  and  if  a 
second  variety  was  wanted,  that  should  be  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater.  Both  succeed  well  in  the  same 
house  with  Black  Hamburgh,  being  alsoequallyas 
well  adapted  for  forcing.  Foster’s  Seedling  is 
the  more  reliable  of  the  two,  and,  all  things 
considered,  to  be  preferred  by  both  the  ama- 
teur and  professional  grower.  Foster's  Seed- 
ling was  raised  somewhere  about  the  year  1835 
by  Mr.  Foster,  gardener  to  Lady  Downe, 
Beningborough  Hall,  York,  and  was  said  to  be 
of  the  same  parentage  as  the  popular  and  alto- 
gether distinct  Lady  Downe’s 
Seedling,  both  resulting  from 
a batch  of  seedlings  obtained 
by  crossing  Black  Morocco 
with  the  common  Sweetwater. 

It  is  of  free,  yet  not  rank 
growth,  the  foliage  being 
somewhat  plain,  of  good  sub- 
stance, and  rich-green  colour. 

No  more  productive  Grape 
could  be  named,  the  bunches 
being  of  medium  size  and  of 
compact  form,  the  berries 
being  moderately  large  and 
oval-shaped,  and  no  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  effecting  a 
perfect  set.  At  first  the  colour 
of  the  berries  when  ripe  is  of 
a greenish-white,  but  this 
changes,  if  the  bunches  are 
kept  long  enough,  to  a darker 
yellow,  the  exposed  sides 
being  tinged  with  a dull-red. 

It  forces  readily,  is  particu- 
larly good  as  a successional  or 
midseason  variety,  and  under 
much  the  same  treatment  as 
Black  Alicante  can  be  ripened 
later  and  kept  good  till  Decem- 
ber. The  quality  is  usually 
good.  In  common  with  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  it  will  bear 
a considerable  amount  of  bad 
treatment  before  breaking 
down,  but  if  badly  over- 
cropped the  character  is  much 
changed  for  the  worse,  the 
bunches  being  long,  thin,  and 
loose,  the  berries  nearer  round 
than  oval  in  shape,  and  of  a 
sickly-green  colour,  this 
making  the  variety  almost 
unrecognisable.  Crowding  the 
laterals  and  rods  has  much  the 
same  effect,  and  the  main  rods 
ought  to  be  fully  4 feet  apart. 

Given  plenty  of  room,  the 
growth  is  sturdier,  the  wood 
both  of  young  rods  and  laterals 
becoming  almost  as  hard  as 
that  of  well-grown  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  capable  of 
producing  fine  compact  bun- 
ches at  every  break.  Mode- 
rately hard  pruned  laterals  as 
a rule  give  the  best  bunches, 
those  from  strong  young  canes 
not  unfrequently  being  some- 
what loose  and  also  ugly' 
unless  the  longest  of  the 
shoulders  are  pinched  off.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  advisable 
to  occasionally  renew  the  rods,  more  especially 
if  bunches  for  exhibition  are  required,  young 
canes  laid  in  near  the  ground  gradually  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  rods.  As  before  stated, 
the  berries  set  thickly  and  well,  and  that, 
too,  without  being  artificially  impregnated. 
The  stems  and  footstalks  being  stout  and 
unyielding,  it  is  advisable  to  thin  out  rather 
freely,  the  berries  keeping  badly  if  jamming 
tightly  against  each  other.  Shouldering  up 
or  suspending  the  longest  shoulders  with 
strips  of  laffia  is  also  advisable,  this  consider- 
ably improving  the  size  and  appearance  of  the 
bunch.  During  the  ripening  period  a good  cir- 
culation of  warm  air  ought  to  be  maintained, 
this  improving  the  colour  and  quality  of  the 
berries  and  also  preventing  cracking— a failing 
to  which  this  variety  is  somewhat  addicted. 


Plenty  of  light  should  reach  the  bunches  in 
order  to  ensure  perfect  colouring. 

Buckland  Sweet  water  was  first  brought 
into  prominence  in  the  year  1856  under  the 
name  of  Ivery’s  White  Seedling,  but  it  after- 
wards became  known  that  it  was  a seedling 
raised  by  a Mr.  Buckland,  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dorking.  Being  a showy  Grape, 
it  soon  became  popular,  but  has  been  largely  re- 
placed by  Foster’s  Seedlings,  and  probably 
would  be  much  more  seldom  seen  were  it  not 
for  its  value  as  an  exhibition  variety,  well- 
finished  examples  surpassing  any  other  white 
Grape,  not  of  Muscat  flavour,  while  in  season. 
It  is  not  a robust  or  very  productive  variety, 
the  wood  formed  being  often  somewhat  soft  and 
pithy,  and,  consequently,  if  hard  pruned,  fail- 
ing to  show  a sufficiency  of  bunches.  The  best 


Ocr  Readers’  Illustrations  : Grape  “ Foster’s  Seedling.”  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated 
from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  \Y.  Cooper,  Mars  ton,  Frome,  Somersetshire. 


plan  to  pursue  with  it  is  to  be  constantly  laying 
in  young  rods,  and  these,  if  not  unduly  shaded 
and  given  the  benefit  of  a little  fire-heat,  ripen 
well  and  produce  plenty  of  large  bunches.  The 
latter  are  loose  and  the  foot-stalks  are  also 
thin,  so  that  if  freely  thinned  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  their  presenting  a flabby  appear- 
ance, especially  when  dished  ; whereas  the 
bunches  ought  to  be  better  filled  and  more  com- 
pact. Loose  bunches  also  travel  badly  and  are 
certainly  not  the  best  for  exhibition.  The 
Buckland  Sweetwater  is  also  a shy  setter,  many 
of  the  berries  failing  to  swell  beyond  the  size 
of  Peas,  and  very  few  indeed  have  a full  com- 
plement of  stones.  Nor  can  much  be  done  to- 
wards assisting  in  the  work  of  fertilisation,  this 
variety  being  somewhat  peculiar,  in  that  the 
flowers  do  not  part  readily  with  their  capsules — 


the  berries,  in  fact,  often  being  set  before 
they  can  be  got  at.  This  is  another  reason 
why  the  thinning  out  should  be  of  the 
lightest  description.  Little  besides  the  dead 
flowers,  or  those  that  have  failed  to  swell  be- 
yond the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  ought  to  be 
cleanly  cut  out  at  the  outset,  but  the  shoulders 
should  be  well  suspended  and  stoneless  berries 
taken  out,  according  as  it  is  seen  which  will 
not  swell  to  their  full  size,  or  say  to  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  Black  Hamburgh.  In  this 
manner,  or  by  extending  thinning  over  a 
period  of  a month  or  more,  handsome  and  fairly 
compact  bunches  may  be  obtained.  The  treat- 
ment at  all  times  may  correspond  with  that 
found  to  answer  best  in  the  case  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh. Unduly  hurried  during  the  ripening 
period,  the  colour  will  not  be  good,  but  if  given 
plenty  of  time,  air  freely  cir- 
culating about  the  bunches 
both  by  night  and  day,  the 
colour  will  be  perfect.  In  this 
instance,  again,  the  bunches 
ought  to  be  lightly  shaded  by 
foliage,  exposure  to  strong  sun- 
shine giving  the  berries  a burnt 
appearance.  I have  seen  the 
berries  of  a dirty  mud  colour 
instead  of  a clear  amber,  this 
resulting  from  overwatering. 
The  Vines  ought  never  to  be- 
come dry  at  the  roots,  but  if 
the  border  is  unduly  saturated 
during  the  ripening  period  the 
effect  is  most  likely  to  be  very 
unsatisfactory.  As  a rule,  the 
berries  colour  the  most  per- 
fectly on  Vines  in  pots,  and  in 
any  case  the  borders  ought  not 
to  be  very  wide,  loss  of  control 
over  the  roots  being  almost 
certain  to  end  badly.  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater,  as  may  have 
been  gathered  from  the  preced- 
ing remarks,  is  not  a suitable 
variety  for  unheated  houses. 
Unless  a little  fire  - heat  is 
turned  on  in  damp,  sunless 
weather,  the  berries  will  be 
poor  in  flavour  and  watery — 
and  at  its  best  I do  not  con- 
sider it  first-rate  in  quality — 
while  it  is  not  a good  keeper 
under  any  circumstances.  Fire- 
heat  is  also  necessary  to  en- 
sure perfect  ripening  of  the 
wood.  W. 

684  —“Blight”  on  Pear 
trees. — The  “ Blight which 
attack  the  Pear-trees  every 
year  are  the  Pear  slugworms, 
the  grubs  of  the  Pear  Saw-fly 
(Selandria  cerasi).  The  sticky 
exudation  which  covers  the 
grub  is  to  a certain  extent 
thrown  off'  by  the  same  when 
any  hurtful  substance  touches 
it,  but  as  it  cannot  keep  on 
doing  this,  if  a first  applica- 
tion of  any  insecticide  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  effect, 
a second  should  be  given  with- 
in a few  hours.  Throwing 
powdered  quick  or  gaslime 
over  the  trees  is  very  efficaci- 
ous, or  syringing  the  trees  well 
with  soft-soap,  7 lb.,  extract 
from  6 lb.  of  Quassia-chips, 
and  100  gals,  of  water.  To  pre- 
vent an  attack  next  year,  during  the  winter  or 
early  spring  remove  the  soil  from  under  the 
trees  for  a depth  of  2 inches,  and  burn  or  bury 
it  deeply,  and  replace  it  with  fresh  soil.  The 
grubs  when  full  grown  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground  and  become  chrysalides  within  a small 
cocoon.  If  these  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
Saw-fly  comes  from  them,  the  trees  are  sure  to 
be  again  attacked,  as  the  Saw-flies  in  due  time 
visit  the  trees  and  lay7  their  eggs  on  the  leaves. 
— G.  S.  S. 

716. — Nectarine  in  a cold-house. — 

The  Nectarine  ought  to  have  been  thoroughly 
cleansed  when  leafless  in  winter.  The  work 
will  be  more  difficult  now.  Still,  it  must 
be  done,  or  the  “ bug  ” will  certainly  get  on  the 
Vines,  and  then  I would  not  give  much  for  the 
Grapes.  Wash  every  part  of  the  Nectarine- 
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tree  with  a solution  of  soft-soap,  adding  a wine- 
glassful  of  paraffin-oil  to  the  gallon  ; or,  say,  mix 
two  ounces  of  soft-soap  and  a wineglassful  of  the 
oil  together  in  some  vessel,  and  then  add  to  it  a 
gallon  of  hot  water,  well  stirring  it  up,  and  apply 
it  with  a sponge  when  warm  to  every  part  of  the 
tree.  Also  the  walls  of  the  house,  stages,  &c., 
must  be  cleaned,  for  if  you  once  get  bugs  in  a 
house,  there  is  going  to  be  a great  deal  of 
trouble  sooner  or  later  to  get  them  out,  and 
these  cleansing  efforts  must  not  be  relaxed  till 
the  last  “ bug  ” disappears. — E.  H. 

722.  — Destroying  “American 
Blight.”  — This  is  easily  and  cheaply  destroyed 
by  taking  some  paraffin-oil  and  apply  it  to  the 
affected  part  with  a brush.  The  pest  usually 
clusters  in  crevices  of  the  bark,  especially  in  any 
cankered  portion,  and  it  cannot  be  reached 
unless  the  paraffin  is  brushed  in,  but  it  is  a cer- 
tain cure  if  it  touches  the  insect.  Avoid  touch- 
ing the  leaves,  blossoms,  or  fruit  with  the 
paraffin. — J.  D.  E. 

721.  — Liquid  - manure  for  Straw- 
berries.— I presume  the  plants  are  growing  in 
the  open  garden,  and  not  cultivated  in  flower- 
pots. In  either  case  diluted  liquid-manure 
would  be  very  beneficial,  and  its  application 
may  be  continued  until  the  first  fruits  show  signs 
of  colouring,  when  its  application  must  be  at 
once  discontinued,  else  the  fruits  may  taste  of 
it.  In  the  open  garden  give  a good  soaking  of 
the  diluted  water  as  often  as  it  is  seen  the  ground 
is  in  a condition  to  receive  it,  and  it  is  a good 
plan  to  place  a light  mulch  of  decayed  manure 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  prevent  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  water  by  the  sun. — 

J.  D.  E. 

Liquid-manure  is  always  beneficial  to  Strawberries 

in  spring  till  the  fruit  begins  to  colour.^  It  may  be  given 
once  or  twice  a week  in  dry  weather 
fruit  will  not  suffer. — E.  H. 

733. — Treatment  of  fruit-trees.— Both 
the  Plum  and  Peach-trees  growing  in  the  centre 
of  the  house,  and  also  the  trees  growing  in  the 
side  borders,  must  have  the  shoots  thinned,, 
leaving  those  which  are  well  placed  for  filling 
up  the  vacant  places  of  the  trees,  though  if  there 
are  any  signs  of  grossness,  it  may  not  in  all  cases 
be  desirable  to  leave  on  the  strongest  shoots. — 
E.  H. 

734. — Mildew  on  Vines.— As  the  house 
is  unheated,  you  cannot  use  sulphur  on  the 
pipes,  but  you  might  employ  it,  if  you  cared  to 
incur  the  trouble,  by  filling  vessels  of  boiling- 
water  ; foot-warmers,  made  of  tin,  are  excellent 
for  filling  a house  with  sulphur  fumes.  The  tins 
might  be  used  in  damp  weather,  as  that  is  the 
time  when  the  mildew  will  come.  Be  very 
careful  with  the  ventilation  ; it  is  well  to  open 
the  house  early  in  the  morning,  but  do  not  put 
on  all  the  air  required  for  the  day  then.  Avoid 
creating  a cold  draught  as  much  as  possible  ; 
this  predisposes  the  growth  to  attacks  of  mildew. 
Watch  for  the  first  spot  of  mildew,  and  attack 
it  with  dry  black  sulphur.  It  certainly  can  be 
kept  down  if  the  necessary  watchfulness  is 
brought  to  bear. — E.  H. 

621. — Mulberry-trees. — The  proper  treat- 
ment of  Mulberry-trees  is,  after  they  are  well 
established  in  some  sheltered  nook  on  the  lawn, 
to  leave  them  alone.  Prepare  the  soil  by  trench- 
ing and  working  in  some  old  turf.  In  damp 
situations  dig  out  the  soil  2 feet  deep,  and  put 
9 inches  of  broken  bricks  or  stones  on  the 
bottom.  On  this  place  some  chopped  turf,  and 
set  the  plant  so  that  the  surface  after  planting 
is  a little  above  the  natural  level.  Plantinautumr, 
stake  at  once,  and  mulch  and  water  if  the  fol- 
lowing spring  and  summer  should  be  dry. — E.  II. 

6S7.-  Vines  breaking  irregularly. 
You  should  have  pruned  your  Vines  in  October 
or  as  soon  as  the  leaf  was  off ; also  you  should 
have  kept  the  house  open  night  and  day.  By 
the  Vines  bleeding  at  the  top  only  it  looks  as  if 
you  had  kept  the  house  closed,  and  the  heat 
rising  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house  prevented 
the  pruned  parts  from  healing  and  hardening. 
Vines  on  the  Continent  are  always  exposed  to 
frost  and  snow. — Admiral  Close. 

Apple  and  Pear-tree  blossoms  eaten. 
— You  should  not  use  any  of  the  arsenical  compounds 
when  your  tree9  are  in  tiower.  Try  7 lb.  soft-soap,  the 
extract  6 lb.  Quassia-chips,  and  100  jrallons  of  water.  I do 
not  think  this  will  injure  the  blossoms.  —6.  S.  S. 

CiU.— Maggots  on  a Pear  tree.— When  maggots 
cause  the  leaves  to  curl  and  ensconce  themselves  inside 
the  curled  portion  they  are  comparatively  safe  from  any 
poisonous  compound  that  may  be  used  to  destroy  them. 
It  is  then  necessary  to  iro  over  the  trees  and  destroy  them 
by  hand-picking. — J.  D.  E. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

HARDY  RHODODENDRONS. 

The  following  article  will  give  the  required 
information  to  “ Surrey ite,”  “K.,  and 
“ D.  B.”  These  seldom  flower  profusely  in 
consecutive  years,  but  fine  displays  biennially 
are  usually  made.  A very  little  observation 
will  show  that  the  shoots  which  are  to  furnish 
flowers  for  the  next  year  begin  to  grow  simul- 
taneously with  the  expanding  of  the  flowers, 
or  rather  before  that  time.  Therefore,  it  is 
evident  that  if  a plant  has  flower-spikes  on 
nearly  every  branch  it  will  be  very  thinly 
flowered  the  next  season,  because  the  growth 
made  after  the  flowering  season  is  overdoes  not, 
as  a rule,  get  sufficiently  matured  to  bloom. 
In  the  case  of  small  plants  this  is  very  notice- 
able, though  less  apparent  in  that  of  large  ones. 
I have  found  the  following  kinds  to  be  in  every 
way  worthy  of  culture  by  all  lovers  of  this 
noble-flowering  shrub.  The  Queen  bears  a fine 
compact  truss  of  blush-white  dowers  ; Countess 
Cadogan,  in  colour  a transparent  rose,  and  the 
well-known  Everestianum  are  also  very  good. 
James  Whitworth,  a kind  with  dark-purple 
flowers,  produced  in  large  heads,  is  invaluable 
even  in  a small  collection,  being  not  only  dis- 
tinct in  colour,  but  also  in  habit,  and  the  foliage 
is  excellent.  There  are  a good  many  varieties 
that  produce  crimson  dowers  and  various  shades 
of  red,  but  none  is  more  conspicuous  than  Mrs. 
John  Waterer,  a vigorous-growing  and  free- 
blooming  variety.  Braganum  is  an  old  variety, 
but  very  showy  in  a mixed  bed,  its  colour  being 
a vivid  crimson.  Among  rose-coloured  dowers 
Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart  and  concessum  roseum 
are  excellent  varieties.  Although  The  Queen 
The  flavour  of  the  | pas  j3een  mentioned  as  an  excellent  sort,  other 
white  varieties  must  not  be  overlooked.  Minnie 
is  a particularly  valuable  sort.  In  strong  loamy 
soil  it  produces  a dne  display  of  dowers  every 
year.  The  dowers  of  Verschaffelti  are  nearly 
white,  but  so  spotted  that  they  can  always  be 
distinguished  from  all  others.  It  is  also  a vigor- 
ous grower.  There  is  yet  another  class  of  dowers 
that  are  desirable  in  all  large  collections — viz., 
those  that  have  the  edges  of  the  petals  barred 


up  the  spaces  at  once  with  the  best  sorts.  A 
sufficient  number  of  the  best  varieties  should  be 
selected  and  planted  about  6 feet  apart  every 
way,  the  spaces  between  them  being  dlled  up 
with  varieties  of  R.  ponticum.  As  the  per- 
manent plants  require  space  the  common  sorts 
are  removed.  Iiy  adoj  ting  this  plan  when  a 
fresh  plantation  is  made,  it  gives  no  further 
trouble  beyond  taking  away  the  plants  used 
as  nurses  as  space  is  required.  There  is  no 
need  to  rearrange  those  intended  for  a per- 
manency— a great  gain,  for  rearrangement  means 
at  least  the  loss  of  one  season’s  dowers  upon  all 
plants  so  removed.  In  the  management  of 

Established  plants  there  is  not  much  to 
be  said — they  are  so  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Iu  strong  loamy  soil  artidcial 
waterings  are  not  required.  In  very  dry 
summers  mulching  the  roots  of  a few  single 
plants  that  occupy  a rather  dry  position  is  often 
necessary,  but  where  the  beds  are  on  level 
ground  the  plants  succeed  without  any  attention 
in  that  way.  This  is  not  so  in  all  cases,  as 
drought  in  the  early  autumn  months  often  kills 
many  of  the  large  plants.  This,  however,  gene- 
rally occurs  in  shallow  soils.  There  are  some 
soils  which  in  their  natural  state  have  10  inches 
or  12  inches  on  the  surface  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  Rhododendrons,  but  the  subsoil  is 
quite  unsuitable  ; consequently,  the  roots  only 
penetrate  as  far  as  the  good  soil  goes,  and  there- 
fore they  suffer  from  want  of  moisture  in  dry 
seasons.  Rhododendrons  are,  as  a rule,  safe 
from  over-dryness  at  the  root  until  the  month 
of  August ; then,  if  the  weather  should  be  dry, 
a good  soaking  of  water  twice  a week  and  a 
mulch  over  the  roots  of  half  rotten  manure, 
3 inches  or  4 inches  in  thickness,  will  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  plants  in  health.  Rhodo- 
dendrons make  admirable  single  specimens  dotted 
here  and  there  on  lawns,  and  have  a very  fine 
appearance  when  shapely  and  well  flowered,  as 
in  the  one  forming  the  subject  of  the  annexed 
illustration.  P- 

630.  — Propagating  Hollies  and 
Laurels.  —Hollies  are  usually  raised  fromseeds. 
Collect  the  berries  in  winter,  throw  them  into  a, 
heap,  covering  them  with  sand  for  three  mont  hs 


A Hardy  Rhododeniron  in  bloom 

nul  flamed  with  another  colour  distinct  from  and  then  sow  them  thinly  ina bedin  the garden 
that  of  the  body  of  the  petals.  These  in  a rather  shady  place.  The  object  m laying 

M vRoiNKi)  FLOWERS  are  very  attractive,  but  them  in  a heap  is  to  get  rid  of  the  pulp}  mass 
perhaps  less  striking  than  those  that  are  nearly  covering  the  seed  by  decomposition.  Laurels 
self-coloured.  Nevertheless,  they  are  useful  in  strike  easily  from  cuttings,  about  8 inches  long 
the  way  of  affording  variety.  In  making  fresh  slipped  oft  the  branches ^Ptem^r-n^cut 
beds  of  Rhododendrons,  I never  could  see  the 


necessity  of  filling  them  entirely  in  the  first  place 
■with  expensive  kinds,  so  thickly  placed  as  to 
make  the  bed  presentable  directly  after  planting. 
1 do  not  say  that  I like  to  see  large  open  spaces 
.between  the  plait-.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fill 


— to  retain  a portiou  of  old  wood,  commonly 
called  a heel.  Dibble  these  firmly  in  the  open 
ground  4 inches  deep  iu  rows  10  inches  n ide 
and  6 inches  apart,  dropping  a pinch  of  sand  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  if  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy 
or  retentive  of  moisture.  Cuttings  strike  quicker 
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in  sand  than  soil.  Spread  a layer  of  coal-ashes 
between  the  rows  to  prevent  the  frost  lifting 
them,  and  thus  check  the  formation  of  roots. 
Firmness  at  the  base  is  very  desirable.  By  the 
following  early  part  of  April  twelvemonth  the 
plants  will  be  ready  to  go  out  where  required. 
A position,  if  possible,  behind  a west  wall  should 
be  chosen  to  insert  the  cuttings,  as  they  prefer 
a slight  shade. — S.  P. 

715.— Planting  a Holly-hedge.— The 

best  time  to  plant  a Holly-hedge  is  probably 
during  the  last  half  of  April  and  the  first  half 
of  May  ; but  the  planting  may  be  done  at  almost 
any  time,  except  in  the  dead  time  of  winter,  if 
the  plants  are  looked  after  in  the  matters  of 
mulching  and  watering.  Set  the  plants  a foot 
apart  in  a single  line,  where  a very  thick  wide 
hedge  is  required.  I have  seen  double  rows 
planted,  but  if  selected  plants  with  a good 
foundation  are  used,  a single  line  with  care- 
ful management  will  alone  make  an  impene- 
trable fence. — E.  H. 

The  beginning  of  April  is  the  best  time 

to  plant  a Holly-hedge  ; at  that  time  the  plants 
escape  the  cold  drying  wind  usually  felt  in 
March,  which  is  the  greatest  source  of  failure 
with  this  evergreen.  The  soil  should  be 
trodden  firmly  about  the  roots  and  thoroughly 
soaked  at  the  same  time  with  water,  afterwards 
mulching  the  surface  to  conserve  the  moisture 
in  the  soil  about  the  roots.  There  is  no  variety 
so  well  suited  for  hedges  as  the  common  form  of 
Aquifolium.  If  the  plants  are  a good  size, 
bushy  at  the  bottom,  two  to  every  yard  is  a 
good  distance  to  plant  apart.  A good  guide  in 
this  is  to  let  them  touch  when  planting.  A per- 
fect hedge  is  then  more  quickly  obtained  even  if 
it  be  at  the  expense  of  a few  more  plants. — S.  P. 

My  Hollies  propagate  themselves  by  the  lower 

branches  rooting  in  the  ground.  You  can  do  the  same  by 
fastening  them  down  by  a wooden  peg.  You  can  also  do 
the  same  with  Laurels,  or  take  cuttings  in  the  autumn. 
—Admiral  Close. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

660.  — Chrysanthemums  in  a cool 
greenhouse. — The  plants  have  probably  been 
in  too  small  pots,  and  if  you  did  not  feed  them 
well,  many  blooms  would  not  be  produced.  The 
Chrysanthemum  is  such  a gross  feeder  that 
satisfactory  results  cannot  be  attained  unless  the 
plants  are  in  fairly  large  pots  and  liberal  feeding 
is  given  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  To  give 
justice  to  the  plants  9-inch  pots  ought  to  be 
used  for  the  final  potting,  but  by  care  and 
judicious  feeding,  good  specimens  may  be  had  in 
7-inchpots.  The  following  are  specially  suit- 
able for  October  flowering  : Madame  C.  Des- 
grange,  Mrs.  Hawkins  (golden-yellow),  James 
Salter  (lilac),  Soeur  Melanie  (white),  Roi  des 
Precoc&s  (crimson-gold),  Alex.  Dufour  (rosy- 
crimson). — J.  G.  W. 

737.— Treatment  of  young  Chrysan- 
themums.— The  pots  descibed  by  “Felix” 
will  be  large  enough,  but  the  plants  will  need  a 
little  extra  attention  in  watering  than  though 
they  were  in  those  a trifle  larger,  yet  with  care 
in  supplying  them  regularly,  they  ought  to  suffice. 
I should  not  advise  “Felix”  to  defer  the  final 
potting  until  the  20tli  of  June,  as  he  suggests,  if 
the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  now  growing  are 
tilled  with  roots  earlier,  or  the  lower  leaves 
might  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  plants  being 
rather  short  of  soil  before  the  date  named,  as 
they  are  likely  to  be,  owing  to  the  small  shift  the 
plants  received  on  the  last  occasion  they  were 
potted  from  the  5-inch  pots  to  the  6^-ineh  pots. 
The  best  guide  in  potting  the  plants  is  the  state 
of  their  roots  and  not  any  particular  date,  until 
they  are  finally  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
bloom.  The  roots  should  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  become  matted  together. — E.  M. 


727.  — Galvanised  iron  cistern  for 
rain-water. — Pay  no  attention  to  what  you 
have  been  told  about  rain-water  from  a galvan- 
ised cistern  being  injurious  to  the  roots  of 
plants.  As  soon  as  the  cistern  is  fixed  fill  it  full 
of  water,  and  let  it  remain  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Then  throw  the  water  away,  and  the 
cistern  is  ready  for  use.  I have  dealt  with  a 
good  many  such  cisterns  without  even  this  pre- 
paration, and  never  saw  any  ill  effects  from  them  ; 
but  the  plan  I recommend  will  make  you  quite 
safe.— J.  C.  C. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

736.— Heating  a small  greenhouse. 

— It  is  always  more  difficult  to  advise  in  the 
heating  of  a small  greenhouso  than  a large  one  ; 
but  for  one  of  the  size  you  mention  I certainly 
feel  sure  that  a coil  boiler  or  a flue  would  be  the 
best  plan.  The  objection  to  the  boiler  you  name 
is  that  it  requires  more  attention  than  a flue. 
If  you  are  not  prepared  to  give  it  frequent  at- 
tention on  frosty  nights  by  all  means  have  a 
flue  ; but  be  sure  the  work  is  done  with  the 
best  materials  and  by  a competent  man.  With 
regard  to  the  furnace,  you  are  quite  right  in 
supposing  it  should  be  built  outside  the  house 
its  own  length,  and  sunk  sufficiently  to  get  a 
gentle  rise  of  6 inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace  to  the  bottom  of  the  flue  at  1 foot  away 
from  the  wall  inside.  To  get  all  the  heat  out 
of  the  flue  the  bottom  of  it  should  rest  on 
bricks  on  edge  ; the  whole  of  the  heating  sur- 
face is  then  exposed.  If  you  use  a coil  boiler 
there  must  be  a rise  of  9 inches  from  the  top 
coil  to  the  pipe  inside  the  house,  and  after 
that  in  a length  of  12  feet  the  pipes  should  rise 
3 inches. — J.  C.  C. 

720.— Hydrangea  Dr.  Hogg.— Too  much 
root  room  is  the  cause  of  your  failure.  I have 
some  plants  in  4-inch  pots  that  were  raised  from 
cuttings  put  in  about  this  time  last  year,  and 
they  are  showing  quite  respectable  heads  of 
flowers  now.  Turn  out  your  plants  at  once  ; 
reduce  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots  carefully  until 
they  will  each  go  into  a 6-inch  pot ; give  them 
water  and  shade  for  a fortnight,  and  then  place 
them  in  the  open  air  until  the  autumn. — J.  C.  C. 

There  is  no  Hydrangea  with  this  name. 

Probably  the  variety  of  the  common  Hydrangea, 
“Thomas  Hogg,”  is  meant.  This  is  a variety 
with  white  flowers,  the  more  common  variety 
having  flowers  of  a rosy  colour,  or  bluish  tint, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  garden  soil  in 
which  it  is  grown.  The  plants  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  good  growth  during  the  pre- 
sent season,  and  when  under  glass  in  the  green- 
house should  be  well  exposed  to  light  and  air. 
In  summer  they  should  be  placed  in  an  open 
position  out-of-doors  ; and  if  well  supplied  with 
water  the  plants  cannot  fail  to  flower  well  the 
following  season. — J.  D.  E. 

739.— Heating  a brick  pit,  &c  — I see 
no  difficulty  in  altering  the  pit  so  as  to  make  it 
more  useful,  but,  owing  to  the  limited  room 
inside,  you  will  have  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
utilising  the  front  and  back  spaces  that  have 
hitherto  been  left  for  the  linings,  as  I do 
not  see  how  you  are  to  attend  to  the  occupants 
of  the  pit  without  doing  so.  I advise  you  to 
take  down  the  outer  wall  all  round,  and  to  brick 
up  the  pigeon-holes  in  the  inside  wall,  so  that 
it  presents  altogether  a plain  surface.  You 
must  then  fill  up  the  space  thus  exposed  to  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  The  next 
point  is  the  heating.  This  can  be  done  very 
economically  with  a flue,  the  furnace  being  at  one 
end,  and  a 9-inch  flue  leading  from  it  along  the 
front  at  the  other  end,  and  return  along  the 
back,  with  the  chimney  at  the  same  end  as  the 
furnace.  Under  proper  regulation  the  flue 
would  give  a sufficient  top  and  bottom-heat  to 
be  very  useful  for  moderately  early  forcing. 
The  better  plan,  however,  will  be  to  have  a 
small  saddle-boiler  and  a service  of  hot-water 
pipes.  When  arranging  the  pipes  start  from 
the  boiler  with  the  aid  of  a T'-piece  with  two 
flows  (3-inch  pipes)  ; when  they  reach  the  other 
end  conduct  each  pipe  in  opposite  ways  in  a 
slanting  direction— one  to  the  front,  the  other 
to  the  back.  Turn  the  corners  with  an  elbow 
about  12  inches  from  the  glass  in  front,  and 
bring  the  pipe  back  to  the  boiler  again  ; from 
that  point,  if  placed  under  the  other,  the  second 
pipe  will  act  as  a return.  Arranged  in  this  way, 
the  heat  can  be  managed  in  the  way  it  is  most 
wanted,  whether  for  top  or  bottom.  In  either 
case  a kind  of  stage  will  be  required  over  the 
flue  or  pipes  to  support  the  bed  of  soil  usually 
made  up  in  such  pits.  A few  bearing  holes 
made  in  the  wall  and  some  light  pieces  of  timber, 
with  sheets  of  corrugated  iron  on  the  top  of  the 
bearers  a substantial  stage  is  quickly  and 
economically  made. — J.  C.  C. 

622. — Ants  in  pots. — I should  suggest  standing  the 
pots  in  a pail  or  tank  of  water  so  that  they  are  completely 
covered  by  the  water  for  48  hours  so  as  to  drown  the  ants. 
Then  take  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  and  remove  the  nests. 
-G.  S.  S 


HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 
These  plants  give  a deal  of  trouble  if  they  are 
once  allowed  to  get  into  a dirty  state.  The  best 
place  I ever  had  for  growing  these  plants  in  was 
a badly  heated  greenhouse.  It  was  a large 
house  with  only  a single  flow  and  a return 
pipe,  rather  damp,  and  in  severe  weather  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  out  the  frost.  I covered  the 
glass  with  suitable  material,  mats  often  being 
used  over  canvas,  and  during  the  four  years  I had 
that  house,  I never  failed  to  obtain  large  healthy 
plants.  I have  for  years  continued  growing 


Flowers  of  the  Herbaceous  Calceolaria. 


these  plants  from  seed  to  those  mentioned,  but  I 
must  say  they  do  not  give  much  pleasure,  being 
often  too  long  or  straggling  and  deficient  of  that 
healthy  green  thick  foliage  so  telling  in  a well- 
grown  Calceolaria.  I grew  the  plants  on  shelves 
2 feet  from  the  glass.  The  house  was  on  a west 
wall,  and  I attribute  a great  deal  to  the  low 
temperature  and  being  damp.  The  plants  did 
not  get  a lot  of  attention,  as  I had  not 
the  time  to  devote  to  them.  It  is  not  green- 
fly only  that  they  suffer  from,  as  if  kept  in  a 
dry  house  they  are  often  attacked  with  red- 
spider  and  thrips.  These  latter  enemies  are  not 
to  be  feared  if  the  plants  are  grown  in  a suit- 
able temperature  and  kept  moist.  From  the  time 
the  seed  is  sown  till  the  flowering  period  is 
past,  Calceolarias  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
dry,  and  though  for  a short  time  in  the  dead  of 
winter  the  plants  do  not  make  much  progress 
they  should  never  be  at  a standstill.  Many  ex- 
cellent cultivators  do  not  advise  shifting  in  the 
dull  season,  but  I always  did  it  if  I found  the 
pots  getting  full  of  roots,  but  only  a small  shift 
just  to  tide  them  over  for  about  six  weeks,  and 
the  plants  always  took  readily  to  the  soil,  no 
matter  when  repdtted.  It  is  a serious  evil  to 
allow  these  plants  to  get  root-bound.  It  is 
also  important  that  when  shifted  in  the  winter 
they  should  be  most  carefully  watered,  and  in 
no  case  should  repotting  take  place  at  that  time 
if  the  plants  are  short  of  roots.  Though  the 
plants  are  not  hardy,  I have  found  they  stand 
a few  degrees  of  frost  if  they  are  not  imme- 
diately exposed  afterwards.  I do  not  recom- 
mend so  low  a temperature,  and  extremes 
should  be  avoided.  A temperature  of  35  degs. 
is  preferable  to  one  of  55  degs.  Too  much  heat 
with  exposure  or  dry  air  is  the  stumbling-block 
in  their  culture.  They  also  require  to  be  kept 
close  to  the  light,  and  as  I have  stated  I grew 
them  on  shelves.  They  require  more  attention 
when  grown  in  this  way,  as  they  absorb  more 
moisture  than  if  grown  standing  on  a hard  cool 
bottom.  On  the  other  hand, 

lx  a cool-house  they  suffer  less  from  damp  on 
shelves,  as  if  grown  in  frames  the}’  sometimes 
lose  their  foliage  in  severe  weather.  I always 
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removed  the  plants  to  the  shelves  in  November. 
Soil  is  also  an  important  matter,  and  un- 
doubtedly a good  yellow  loam,  not  clayey,  with 
some  dry  cow  or  sheep-manure,  with  some  bone- 
meal  and  good  leaf-mould  with  sharp  sand  is 
the  best  for  them,  omitting  the  leaf  soil  at  the 
last  two  shifts  and  adding  more  crushed  bones. 
Large  shifts  should  be  avoided,  and  in  all  cases 
care  taken  to  prevent  injury  to  the  roots  when 
being  shifted.  Firm  potting  is  also  essential, 
and  creates  a sturdy  growth.  Much  depends 
upon  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  as  to  size  of 
plants  and  for  what  purpose  required.  Good 
specimens  may  be  grown  in  8-inch  pots,  which 
are  large  enough  for  most  purposes.  When  full 
of  roots  these  plants  absorb  large  quantities  of 
water,  and  should,  after  February,  be  syringed 
daily,  taking  care  that  the  water  reaches  the 
underside  of  the  foliage.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
syringe  occasionally  with  Tobacco-water,  after- 
wards with  clear  water,  thus  obviating  the  use 
of  Tobacco-smoke  as  much  as  possible.  Liquid- 
manure  may  be  given  in  a weak  state  up  to  the 
last  potting.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
and  the  plants  forming  their  flowers  it  may  be 
given  somewhat  stronger.  Clear  soot-water  is 
also  excellent  when  the  plants  are  of  good  size 
and  in  a robust  state.  Guano-water  may  also 
be  used,  but  I prefer  liquid-manure  from  other 
sources.  The  seeds  of  these  plants  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  up  well,  and  being  very  small  are 
frequently  washed  to  the  side  of  the  pan,  thus 
losing  a portion.  The  soil  should  be  well  satu- 
rated previous  to  sowing  the  seed.  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  place  some  damp  Moss  or  Sphagnum 
on  the  surface  after  covering  the  seed.  This, 
when  damped  over,  retains  the  moisture,  and 
also  assists  the  seed  to  germinate  quickly.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  June  or  July,  but  if  only 
one  lot  of  plants  are  grown  the  latter  month  is 
best.  Some  may  also  be  sown  in  August  if  a 
succession  of  plants  is  required.  Plants  may 
also  be  obtained  from  good  varieties  by  offsets 
by  standing  the  old  plants  after  blooming  in  a 
cool  place,  cutting  back  within  a few  inches  of 
the  bottom,  not  allowing  the  seed  to  ripen. 
When  the  small  offsets  are  a few  inches  long 
they  should  be  removed  with  a heel  and  placed 
singly  in  a sandy  compost  in  a close  frame. 

G. 


370.— Plants  in  a London  green- 
house.— There  are  plenty  of  plants  that,  with 
a little  extra  care,  will  thrive  and  bloom  beau- 
tifully under  the  conditions  mentioned,  especi- 
ally if,  as  I imagine,  the  greenhouse  stands  in  an 
elevated  position.  I have  had  abundance  of 
flowers  all  the  year  round  in  a greenhouse  simi- 
larly, or  rather  not  quite  so  well  situated,  as  it 
stood  almost  surrounded  by  high  buildings,  which 
shut  out  a large  proportion  of  sun,  light,  and 
air.  In  summer  you  may  have  plenty  of 
Zonal,  as  well  as  of  the  Ivy  and  scented- 
leaved sections  of  the  Pelargonium,  beautifully 
in  bloom,  and  even  the  large-flowered  varieties 
will  do  well  if  kept  free  from  green-fly  and  well 
nourished.  Begonias  of  the  Tuberous-rooted 
section  will  bloom  profusely  all  the  summer  long, 
and  though  theblossomssometimesdropoffrather 
prematurely  there  areal  waysplenty  more  coming 
on.  The  common  yellow  Calceolaria  does  well, 
and  so  do  Campanula  Barrelieri,  C.  isophylla, 
C.  fragilis,  and  others.  8ome  of  the  older, 
hardier  kinds  of  Fuchsias  flower  fairly  well,  and 
so  do  Heliotropes,  Mimulus,  Musk,  Petunias 
(single  and  double),  the  Arum  and  other  Lilies, 
Balsams,  Plumbago  capensis,  Celsia  cretica,  and 
■others.  In  the  autumn  you  may  have  Chrys- 
anthemums (though  there  should  be  some  place 
’to  stand  these  outside  during  the  summer), 
Veronicas,  the  Scarborough  Lily,  &c.  Chinese 
Primulas,  single  and  double  (from  seed),  with 
P.  obconica,  will  bloom  the  winter  long,  and  a 
few  Cyclamens  may  do  fairly  well.  In  the  spring 
you  can  have  Dutch  and  Roman  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissi,  &c.,  also  Cinerarias,  and  the 
large-flowered  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  in  May 
and  June. — B.  C.  R. 

739.— Plants  for  a greenhouse.— If  you 

secure  strong  plants  at  once,  you  may  do  fairly 
well  with  Cucumbers  in  such  a house  during  the 
summer,  but  you  are  not  likely  to  do  much  good 
with  'Tomatoes.  With  regard  to  flowering 
plants,  a good  deal  depends  how  near  you  get 
them  to  the  glass.  With  so  many  dead  walls 
surrounding  it  you  require  a stage,  so  as  to  bring 
the  plants  more  up  to  the  light.  Fuchsias 


should  do  fairly  well,  and  possibly  Tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  might  answer.  Greenhouse 
Ferns  would  be  suitable,  and  on  these  I should 
be  disposed  to  rely  chiefly,  until  I had  proved 
what  kinds  of  flowering  plants  are  suitable  for 
such  a structure. — J.  C.  C. 

It  is  of  no  use  attempting  Tomatoes  in  a 

sunless  house,  nor  yet  Roses.  Better  confine  your 
efforts  to  Ferns  and  foliage  plants,  such  as 
Dracaenas,  Aralias,  fine-leaved  Begonias,  Palms, 
Tree-Ferns,  &c. , all  of  which  will  thrive  in  the 
temperature  named  if  liberally  supplied  with 
moisture.  If  a few  flowering  plants  are 
specially  desired,  Fuchsias,  Gloxinias,  and  some 
of  the  commoner  Orchids  will  be  the  most  likely  to 
succeed. — B.  C.  R. 

709.— Cockscombs  with  deformed 
flowers. — One  cause  of  Cockscombs  having 
deformed  flowers  is  want  of  care  in  saving  seeds 
from  the  best  shaped  combs  only.  Like  gene- 
rally produces  like,  and  the  only  way  to  keep 
up  the  previously  obtained  improvement  is  to  save 
seeds  from  the  best  flowers  only.  Another 
cause  of  inferior  combs  is  want  of  heat ; Cocks- 
combs should  have  a genial  temperature  of  not 
less  than  60  degs.  to  63  degs.  at  night.  The 
finest  combs  are  produced  on  the  old  hot-bed 
system,  with  the  pots  partly  plunged  in  the  bed, 
near  the  glass. — E.  H. 

620. — Hoya  bella. — This  Hoya  requires 
more  heat  to  grow  it  well  than  that  generally 
afforded  by  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  as  it  is 
really  a stove  plant  and  thrives  best  where 
there  is  plenty  of  heat,  moisture,  and  shade. 
This  variety  succeeds  very  well  in  a wire 
basket,  first  lining  the  basket  with  common 
Moss  from  a wood,  to  prevent  the  soil  falling 
through  between  the  wires.  Plant  in  a compost 
of  rough,  fibry  peat,  two  parts  to  one  of  loam, 
and  leaf-soil,  with  a sprinkle  of  silver  sand 
added,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  loam, 
whether  that  be  heavy  or  light.  If  not  con- 
venient to  place  it  in  a basket,  a pot  will  do  as 
well,  but  not  a large  one — one  into  which  the 
roots  will  go  without  cramping  them  too  much 
is  large  enough.  Abundance  of  water  is  needed 
while  growth  is  being  freely  made  ; at  other 
times  but  little  is  required. — S.  P. 

634.  — Striking  Gardenias.  — Cuttings 
are  easily  rooted  in  pots  of  very  sandy  peat  in 
the  spring,  placing  them  in  a steady  heat 
of  70  degs.  or  75  degs.,  and  keeping  them 
moist,  close,  and  shaded  till  well  rooted.  The 
best  cuttings  are  formed  of  stubby  side-shoots, 
rather  more  than  half  ripe,  or  strong  tops,  just 
getting  a little  firm  at  the  base,  will  do.  When 
rooted  pot  off  singly,  grow  the  young  plants  on 
in  a stove  temperature,  and  shift  on  into  larger 
pots  until  the  plants  are  as  large  as  they  are 
wanted.  Gardenias  grow  best  in  fibrous  peat  of 
good  quality,  with  a little  leaf-soil  and  plenty  of 
sharp  sand  ; failing  this,  very  light,  turfy  loam 
may  be  employed,  and  in  this  the  plants  make  a 
short-jointed  growth  and  bloom  very  freely. 
The  finest  specimens,  however,  are  obtained  by 
planting  them  out  in  mounds  of  peat  and  loam 
in  a warm  house,  where,  with  plenty  of  mois- 
ture and  some  liquid-manure  now  and  then,  they 
soon  form  large  and  handsome  bushes,  each  pro- 
ducing flowers  by  the  hundred. — B.  C.  R. 

643.— Striking  cuttings  of  a Lemon 
scented  Verbena.— These  can  be  struck 
successfully  if  the  pots  in  which  they  are  in- 
serted are  placed  in  the  shade  on  a moist  bottom 
— as  on  a moist,  shady  border  of  a greenhouse. 
They  also  strike  very  readily  in  a Cucumber- 
house,  on  the  soil  under  the  shade  of  the  leafage 
of  the  plants,  or  on  the  shady  side  of  a Cucum- 
ber-frame. But  if  they  are  put  on  the  stage  of 
an  airy  greenhouse,  even  if  shaded,  the  chances 
are  that  the  cuttings  will  wither  and  perish. — 
L.  C.  K. 

587.— Raising  seedling  Begonias.— I 

am  sorry  to  have  to  disagree  with  the  advice  of 
“B.  C.  R.  " in  answer  to  587,  in  the  matter  of  seed- 
ling Begonias,  see  Gardening,  May  14th,  page 
1 39.  For  fifteen  years  past  I have  grown  them  in 
thousands,  and  the  only  plan  I find  to  answer  is 
to  sow  first  week  in  January  in  a heat  of  75  degs. 
or  80  degs. , and  keep  them  growing  : even  then 
many  bulbs  do  not  attain  anything  like  the  size 
named  by  “ B.  C.  R.”  I wish  he  would  come  here 
and  show  me  how  it  is  done  as  he  says.  Ask 
Messrs.  Laing  or  Caunell,  and  they  will,  I think, 
say  the  same  as  I do — sow  early  in  heat,  keep 
shaded  near  the  glass,  and  grow  on  freely.  On 


the  slightest  suspicion  of  mouldiness  prick  off 
the  seedlings,  and  use  boxes,  not  pans. — Heath 
End. 

646.— Maggots  in  Cineraria  leaves.— 

The  plants  are,  I think,  affected  by  the  grub  of 
the  Celery-fly  (Tephritis  onopordinis),  which 
embeds  itself  between  the  two  skins  of  the 
leaves  and  burrows  under  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,  quickly  disfiguring  the  plants  if  not 
checked.  Hand  picking  is  the  only  remedy  I 
know  of.  Upon  the  first  indication  of  their 
presence,  examine  the  leaves,  and  the  maggots 
underneath  can  easily  be  detected,  and  with  the 
point  of  a knife  prick  them  out  or  simply  punc- 
ture the  place,  which  will  disfigure  the  leaves 
least. — S.  P. 

The  best  way  to  kill  the  grubs  in  your  Cineraria 

leaves  is  to  hold  the  leaves  up  to  the  light  and  give  them 
a sharp  pinch  where  the  grub3  are.  The  parents  of  these 
grubs  are  small,  insignificant-looking  little  flies  (Phyto- 
myza  afflnis). — G.  S.  S. 

714.  — Sowing  seeds  of  various 
plants. — This  is  the  best  time  to  sow  Cinerarias 
and  Primulas.  Cyclamens  should  be  sown  in 
February  or  March  to  bloom  next  winter.  Very 
often  Cyclamens  are  sown  in  August  or  earlier 
for  blooming  the  second  autumn  after  sowing 
the  seed,  and  kept  growing  on  all  through  the 
winter  and  the  following  summer ; sow  the 
seeds  in  a frame  or  pit  that  can  be  kept  close. 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  and  Carnations  may  be  sown 
now  in  gentle  heat,  though  Carnations  will  do 
as  well  sown  in  a cold  frame,  or  even  on  specially 
prepared  spots  in  the  open  air  if  covered  with  a 
handlight,  or  a mat  is  spread  over  the  bed  until 
the  seeds  germinate.  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  and 
Cyclamens  will  do  best  in  a cold  frame,  when 
the  weather  gets  warm  in  summer  the  frame 
to  be  turned  round  so  as  to  face  the  north, 
or  else  placed  in  a shady  position,  as  the  plants 
named  do  not  thrive  when  exposed  to  hot  sun- 
shine. Camellias  and  Azaleas  are  not  often 
raised  from  seeds,  except  by  specialists,  who 
have  facilities  for  such  work  ; it  is  a very  slow 
and  tedious  business  for  those  not  accustomed 
to  it.  Sow  the  seed  in  sandy  peat,  pressed 
firmly  down  in  the  pots,  and  keep  the  latter 
covered  with  glass  in  a close  frame,  shaded  from 
bright  sun,  till  the  seeds  germinate.— E.  H. 

Seed  of  Azaleas,  Camellias,  and  Primulas 

should  be  sown  in  April,  though  it  is  not  too 
late  yet.  Cinerarias  in  March  or  April,  if  for 
winter  blooming,  or  in  July  for  spring  decoration, 
unless  very  large  plants  are  desired,  when  June 
is  the  better  month.  Cyclamen  seed  is  best 
sown  about  August,  when  the  plants  will  bloom 
finely  in  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  months.— 
B.  C.  R. 

705.— Old  Cinerarias.— If  they  are  seed- 
lings of  no  particular  merit,  the  best  thing  to  do 
with  them  is  to  throw  them  away  and  start  again 
with  seeds  now.  But  if  the  plants  are  good  and 
the  varieties  worth  preserving,  cut  them  down 
and  place  them  in  a cold  shady  pit  or  frame  ; or, 
when  the  weather  is  settled,  they  would  do  in  a 
shady  position  outside,  until  the  offsets  start 
away  from  the  base  when  the  old  roots  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  pots,  divided,  and  the  offsets 
potted  singly  in  small  pots  and  grown  on  in  a 
shady  frame,  shifting  into  larger  pots  as  more 
root  space  is  required. — E.  H. 

When  the  plants  pass  out  of  bloom  they 

should  be  cut  down,  and  then  new  growths  will 
soon  be  formedatthc  baseoftheoldstems.  If  some 
fresh  rather  rich  soil  is  placed  round  the  stems, 
roots  will  be  formed  from  these  growths  ; and 
when  this  takes  place  they  may  be  removed  and 
planted  in  small  flower-pots,  placing  them  in  a 
handlight  or  frame.  In  summer  the  best  posi- 
tion for  the  frame  is  on  the  north  side  of  a low- 
wall  or  fence,  and,  failing  this,  I turn  the  back 
of  the  frame  to  the  south,  so  that  the  plants 
have  the  more  cooling  north  aspect.  I have  now  a 
house  50  feet  long  full  of  propagated  Cinerarias 
under  my  care.  I cultivate  the  best  varieties 
only. — J.  D.  E. 

708.— Use  of  a concrete-built  pit  — 

There  are  several  uses  such  a pit  could  be  put  to 
without  growing  Cucumbers  in  it.  It  is  rather  too 
much  shaded  for  Melons,  but  Tomatoes  might 
be  grown  in  it,  placing  a ridge  of  good  soil  along 
the  front  and  training  the  plants  to  wires  or 
sticks  under  the  glass.  Such  a pit  would  be 
very  useful  for  growing  on  plants  for  the  green- 
house or  the  windows  or  rooms.  Cinerarias, 
Primulas,  and  Cyclamens  would  do  very 
well  in  it  in  summer.  Violets  for  winter 
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blooming  might  be  planted  ill  it  ill  September. 

It  might  be  used  for  striking  cuttings  in  August 
of  bedding  plants  (“  Geraniums  ” excepted,  as 
they  do  better  outside).  Cuttings  of  evergreen 
shrubs  will  strike  very  well  in  such  a pit  in 
autumn.  The  sooner  the  cuttings  are  put  in  the 
better  after  the  first  week  of  August.  Such  a 
pit  will  be  very  useful  for  wintering  any  plants 
not  absolutely  hardy.  Pentstemons,  for  instance, 
will  root  speedily  when  young  cuttings  can  be 
obtained,  and  may  be  planted  out  next  spring. 
The  other  day  I saw  an  amateur  friend  making 
up  a Mushroom-bed  in  a similar  pit,  and  he  is 
generally  successful. — E.  H. 

623.—  Striking  cuttings  of  Genista 
fragrans. — Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  get- 
ting a little  firm  will  strike  under  a bell-glass  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  greenhouse  in  summer.  Drain 
the  pots  well,  cover  the  drainage  with  Moss, 
or  some  rough  peat,  and  then  fill  up  the  pots 
to  within  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  top 
with  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould  pressed  in 
firmly  ; put  a layer  of  sand  on  the  top  ; water, 
to  settle  ; leave  half  an  hour  to  drain  them. 
Mark  the  size  of  the  bell-glass  on  the  sand,  and 
dibble  the  cuttings  inside  the  mark.  Water 
with  a fine- rosed  pot,  and  when  the  foliage  has 
dried  a little  place  on  the  bell-glass,  and  set 
in  some  house  in  a shady  position,  or  they  will 
do  in  a pit  or  frame.  Take  off  the  bell-glass 
everv  morning,  and  wipe  the  inside  dry  with  a 
cloth.— E.  H 

HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

663.— Planting  a border  under  win 

dows. — To  provide  a display  of  flowering 
plants  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  such  a 
small  place  is  not  so  easily  managed  as  at  first 
sight  seems  probable.  A row  of  Crocuses,  either 
in  separate  colours  or  mixed,  should  be  planted 
early  in  November  6 inches  from  the  edge  of  the 
border.  The  Crocuses  need  not  be  taken  up. 
Allow  the  foliage  to  die  down  naturally,  mark  the 
spot  they  occupy , so  that  the  planting  of  the  border 
with  summer-flow'ering  plants  may  not  be  quite  so 
difficult  to  do  as  might  be  imagined.  Six  inches 
behind  the  Crocuses  a row  of  Hyacinths  or  Tulips 
might  be  planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  first- 
named.  A row  of  Wallflowers,  either  dark  or 
yellow,  can  be  planted  at  the  back  of  the  border, 
which,  if  all  flourish,  will  make  a pleasingdisplay. 
The  Hyacinths  or  Tulips  should  be  taken  up  after 
the  leaves  begin  to  change  colour.  These,  if 
dried  and  carefully  stored  during  the  summer 
months  in  paper  bags,  will  again  do  duty  in  the 
same  situation.  The  summer  display  might  con- 
sist of  either  annuals  or  a mixture  of,  say, 
“Geraniums”  at  the  back,  Calceolarias  next, 
with  a row  of  White  Viola  Mrs.  Grey  in  front, 
the  extreme  edge  being  planted  with  Blue 
Lobelia. — S.  P. 

“ P.”  might  try  a few  of  the  strongest- 

growing  Roses  on  their  own  roots  (such  as  Gloire 
de  Dijon)  in  this  border,  if  the  aspect  is  as  much, 
or  more,  south  as  east.  It  is  not  possible  to 
have  plants  (except  shrubs,  and  these  are  dull 
forsucha  position),  which  will  really  look  well  all 
the  year  round.  It  will  be  better  to  plant  it 
now  with  Pentstemons,  Carnations,  Pansies, 
Marguerites,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Blue  Lobelias, 
orany  ordinary  bedding-plants,  fillingupthegaps 
in  autumn  with  flowers  for  early  spring,  Wall- 
flowers, Forget-me-nots,  and  bulbs,  and  planting 
a few  strong  Roses  then.  October  is  the  best 
month  for  this  work.  The  season  is  now  too  far 
advanced  forputtingin  any  plants  but  those  which 
can  be  shifted  from  pots  without  much  disturb- 
ance, or  seedlings,  such  as  Tom  Thumb  Tropteo- 
lums,  which  make  a good  blaze  of  colour  in  rather 
poor  soil. — L. 

624.— Plant  for  a parlour  window. — 

The  window  in  question  being  a sunny  one  is  a 
good  place  for  flowers,  but  “ West  Fenton  ” 
must  not  use  gas  in  the  room  if  they  are  to  do 
well.  If  this  is  unavoidable,  an  India-rubber- 
plant  is  the  best  and  easiest  plant  to  grow, 
although  even  this  will  soon  look  unhappy,  and 
hang  its  leaves  close  to  its  stem.  If  no  gas  is 
used,  a Tuberous  Begonia  would  be  very  easy 
to  manage  and  have  a beautiful  effect  for  the 
summer  months  ; but  “ West  Fenton"  cannot  ex- 
pect a plant  to  be  the  “best”  all  the  year  round. 
Winter- flowering  Begonias  are  charming  in  a 
sunny  window,  and  with  a temperature  above 
freezing  point  Scarlet  “ Geraniums,”  too,  are 


very  easy  to  manage,  and  may  be  made  to  bloom 
a great  part  of  the  year.  “ West  Fenton  ” should 
regularly  study  the  “House  and  Window  Gar- 
dening ” column  in  this  paper,  and  he  will  find 
much  useful  information  therein,  and  suggestions 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  best  flowers  then  in 
season. — R. 

Taken  all  round,  I do  not  think  there 

are  more  showy  and  easily-managed  plants  for  a 
sunny  aspect  than  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 
(“Geraniums”).  These  are  very  hardy  and 
robust  in  growth,  produce  numerous  trusses  of 
handsome  flowers,  and  are  not  nearly  so  requir- 
ing in  the  matter  of  water  as  most  things. 
Souv.  de  C.  Turner  (deep  pink),  Murillo  (crim- 
son), and  T.  J.  von  Hohenzollern  (scarlet)  are 
first-class  kinds,  all  with  double  flowers. — - 
B.  C.  R.  

ORCHIDS  FOR  A WINDOW. 

I am  asked  by  “ A Brixtonian  ” to  name  some 
plants  of  this  family  which  can  be  grown  in  some 
windows  of  his  dwelling-house.  One  is  the 
window  of  a bath-room,  the  other  is  that  of  a 
library,  and  neither  room  ever  falls  below  a tem- 
perature of  45  degs.  or  48  degs.  ? Now,  this 
being  the  case,  you  may  certainly  start  the 
growth  of  Orchids,  providing  you  can  keep  the 
air  sufficiently  moist.  In  the  former  of  the  two 
you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  doing  this,  and 


grown  by  themselves,  or  they  may  be  associated 
with  such  things  as  Ada  aurantiaca,  with  its 
racemes  of  cinnabar-orange  flowers. 

Odontoglossum  Rossi  in  variety,  Odontot 
Pescatori,  Odonto.  Cervantesi,  Odonto.  Halli, 
and  Odonto.  luteo-purpureum ; Lycaste  (Skin- 
neri,  Mesospinidium  vuloanicum,  and  the  fine 
recently-introduced  variety  known  as  grandi- 
florum  ; Maxillaria  venusta  and  M.  grandifiora 
are  two  large,  white-flowered  species  which 
are  also  very  suitable  ; Maxillaria  Deppi  and 
M.  aromatica.  There  are  also  many  kinds 
of  Oncidiums  which  would  do  remarkably  well 
in  such  a situation,  amongst  them  being  O. 
aurosum,  which  is  a very  fine  species  ; also  the 
Violet  - scented  0.  tigrinum.  O.  varicosum 
seems  to  be  a plant,  which  can  only  be  induced 
to  live  in  quite  a cool  temperature  ; so  also  the 
fragrant  O.  ornithorrhynchum,  smelling  like 
“Cherry-pie.”  Various  forms  of  0.  cucullatum 
and  0.  leucochilum  would  also  serve  to  keep  up 
a good  show.  You  might  try  such  kinds  as  0. 
macranthum,  and  some  of  these  giant  kinds 
which  have  climbing  flower-spikes.  The  latter 
I have  never  tried  in  such  a situation,  but  from 
the  very  cool  region  in  which  they  are  found  I 
should  think  they  would  be  a success  in  this 
instance.  I was  just  about  to  advise  you  to  steer 
quite  clear  of  Vandas,  but  there  are  yet  one  or 
two  which  I think  would  be  a success  ; these 
are  V.  Kimballiana,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  species  in  the  whole  genus, 
and  V.  Amesianum,  its  near  associate. 
You  had  better  leave  Cattleyas  alone. 

Zygopetaltjm  Mackayi  is  a plant 
that  is  likely  to  succeed,  and  so  are 
any  of  the  Masdevallias,  choosing 
M.  Harryana  and  M.  ignea  for  the 
most  showy.  Now  I think  I have 
given  you  a list  that  should  enable 
you  to  make  a selection  for  filling 
your  two  windows  very  well.  Do  not 
forget  to  keep  the  air  nice  and  moist 
during  the  summer  time  ; some  good 
layers  of  Sphagnum  Moss  should  be 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  window,  and 
this  to  be  frequently  sprinkled  with 
water.  The  plants  must  also  be  kept 
free  from  dust  and  insects,  to  which 
end  they  will  require  to  be  sponged 
about  once  a week.  This  will  afford 
you  plenty  of  work,  but  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  plants  thereby  will 
amply  repay  you. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


A Ladj's  Slipper  Orchid  (Cypripedium  insigne). 

for  this  window  I would  advise  my  friend  to 
start  with  some  of  the  hard-leaved 

C YPRi PEI) i u ms , amongst  which  may  be  named 
C.  insigne  (see  illustration)  and  its  many  varieties. 
This  is  a grand  plant  for  this  purpose.  It  flowers 
very  freely,  its  large  flowers  lasting  a consider- 
able time,  C.  Spieerianum  being  another  lovely 
kind.  C.  venustum  is  another,  with  smaller  and 
less  attractive  flowers  than  the  previously- 
named  kinds,  but  still  very  handsome.  C.  vil- 
losum  is  another  kind,  from  the  mountains  of 
Tongu,  in  Burmah.  This  has  very  large 
flowers,  and  is  very  showy.  Amongst  the  South 
American  species  we  have  several,  C.  caricinum 
being  a little  gem,  with  its  long,  twisted  petals, 
and  so  also  is  the  C.  Roezli  and  C.  longifolium. 
Turning  to  the  hybrid  forms,  there  are  many 
amongst  these  which  can  be  utilised  : C.  Ash- 
burtoniae  and  its  varieties,  and  C.  Crossianum 
and  the  C.  Harrisianum,  which  produces  many 
richly-coloured  forms.  C.  Leeanum  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  plants  I know.  In  0.  Meira 
we  have  a small-flowered  kind,  but  one  that  is 
very  smart  and  attractive.  C.  nitens,  which  has 
C.  villosum  and  C.  insigne  Maulei  for  parents, 
may  also  be  added  to  the  number.  C.  Sallieri 
is  another.  I will  give  no  other  Cypripedium 
names  here,  but  all  those  noted  may  be  success- 
fully managed,  if  pans  of  water  are  kept  beneath 
them,  and  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  water 
is  given  from  the  syringe.  Shade  must  be 
provided  also  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  fresh  air  admitted.  These  plants  may  be 


632.— Tea  Rose  in  a window. 

— A Tea  Rose  is  not  an  easy  plant  to 
grow  in  a parlour-window  ; but  it 
may  be  made  to  do  well  if  there  is  a 
broad  ledge  outside  the  window, 
where  it  can  be  placed  at  night,  for 
a Rose  must  have  plenty  of  air  and 
dew,  or  it  will  soon  get  blighted  and 
miserable  ; in  fact,  Roses  must  be  grown  out- 
of-doors,  except  when  in  bloom,  and  for  a 
short  time  after  pruning.  Red-spider,  a 
terribly  destructive  insect  pest,  soon  seizes  them 
if  kept  in  a dry  place.  The  best  kinds  for  window 
culture— and  this  is  a very  important  point— are 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  (a  lovely  blush-rose), 
Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Safrano,  and  for  a Crimson 
Rose  Fabvier,  or  Cramosi-Superieur.  “ West 
Fenton”  should  procure  a well-established  plant 
in  a rather  large  pot  (7  or  8 inches  across),  with 
plenty  of  healthy  buds  on  it,  which  should  not 
have  been  too  much  forced.  As  the  flowers 
fade  they  must  be  cut  off  at  once,  leaving  a 
plump  eye,  half  an  inch  below  the  clean  cut, 
done  with  a sharp  old  knife,  avoiding  any  injury 
to  the  stem.  Allfallingleaves,  too,  should  be  care- 
fully removed  ; and  the  plant  will  be  the  better 
for  fresh  soil  every  now  and  then  added  to  the 
surface,  the  old  soil  being  loosened  with  a blunt 
stick  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  (without 
touching  the  roots),  and  removed  before  the  fresh 
compost  is  added.  This  top-dressing  should  be 
of  rich  soil,  stuff  from  an  old  hot-bed,  with  a 
little  soot  and  sand,  will  be  excellent.  If  ‘ ‘ W est 
Fenton”  has  not  a garden,  it  can  be  procured 
from  a nurseryman,  and  kept  dry  in  a bag. 
Chemical  manures  are  best  avoided  by  amateurs  ; 
but  a dose  or  two  weekly  of  soot-water  (made  by 
soaking  a bag  of  - soot  from  the  chimney  in  a pan 
of  soft  water,  and  using  the  surrounding  water 
only)  will  be  beneficial  when  the  Rose  is  in 
bloom.  The  foliage  must  be  kept  perfectly 
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clean  ; failing  a syringe,  a rosed  watering-pot, 
used  in  the  evening  out-of-doors,  will  do,  any 
signs  of  green -fly  or  other  insect  being  removed 
With  a soft  bit  of  old  sponge  and  soapy  water, 
just  before  the  evening  douche  takes  place. 
The  plant  must  have  plenty  of  water,  but  not 
be  soaked  again  until  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
lather  dry.  The  rule  for  giving  water  is  to 
supply  it  until  it  runs  out  of  the  pot  (so  as  to 
moisten  the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper  roots),  and 
then  give  no  more,  except  to  the  foliage,  until 
the  surface  soil  is  sufficiently  dry  not  to  leave  a 
mark  on  the  finger  laid  on  it.  This  means  that  in 
the  summer,  when  the  plant  is  in  bloom,  it  may 
need  water  every  day  ; but  as  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  cooler,  evaporation  being  less 
rapid,  and  the  plant  resting,  it  may  not  require 
it  more  than  once  a week.  Hard  and  fast  rules 
as  to  the  time  of  watering  cause  the  destruction  of 
thousands  of  plants  ; common  sense  should  be 
the  guide  in  this.  Cutting  draughts  of  air  must 
be  avoided  for  Roses  in  pots,  and  the  scorching 
effect  of  the  mid-day  sun  on  the  pot  should  not 
be  allowed,  especially  when  the  plant  is  in 
bloom,  or  the  flowers  will  fade  very  quickly. 
The  plant,  having  been  set  out-of-doors,  and 
well  attended  to  after  blooming,  will  need  pot- 
ting in  October  or  November  in  leaf-mould,  turf- 
mould,  andloam,  with  aslight  mixture  of  sootand 
sand.  This  will  be  best  done  at  the  nurserymen’s 
in  the  case  of  an  amateur  ; and  the  plant  should 
remain  under  glass  for  a fortnight  afterwards, 
being  then  pruned  back  considerably.  The  pot 
should  be  plunged  to  the  rim  in  a small  box  of 
tine  ashes  to  protect  the  roots  from  frost,  and 
placed  out-of-doors  for  the  winter,  only  lifting 
the  box  into  shelter  (withou-  dry  fire  heat) 
during  severe  weather. — J.  L.  R. 

568.— Tuberous  Begonias  in  a win- 
dow.— Certainly.  Start  the  tubers  in  small, 
well-drained  pots  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
to  which  you  may  add  a little  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  if 
at  hand  ; they  cannot  be  got  to  work  too  soon 
now.  Keep  the  soil  on  the  dry  side  until 
‘2  inches  or  3 inches  of  growth  has  been  made, 
then  keep  regularly  moist  (not  wet),  and  as  soon 
as  the  roots  are  working  round  the  sides  of  the 
pot,  shift  into  others  2 inches  or  3 inches  larger 
(in  diameter),  using  similar  soil  (two  parts  of 
loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould,  with  a little  coarse 
sand,  is  excellent)  and  good  drainage.  Again 
keep  moderately  dry  until  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing freely  ; when  coming  into  bloom  admit 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  shade  from  hot  sun. 
Give  some  weak  liquid-manure  every  few  days 
when  in  full  bloom.  — B.  C.  R. 

591.— Treatment  of  Arum  Lilies. — 

These  plants  are  most  valuable  as  decorations 
for  a room,  church,  or  hall,  especially  when  well 
grown  and  perfectly  free  from  green-fly.  I 
measured  a few  days  ago  the  size  of  blooms  of 
an  Arum  Lily,  grown  in  the  following  way,  and 
standing  in  a drawing-room.  The  dimensions 
of  the  flowers  were  10  inches  in  length  by 
7 inches  across  the  flowers  just  above  the 
pistils,  the  colour  being  of  the  purest  white 
without  trace  of  blight.  These  plants  are  4 feet 
in  height,  with  handsome,  clean  foliage  and 
stems  extremely  thick.  Directly  the  cold  winds 
and  frost  are  over — i.e.,  the  first  or  second  week 
in  dune,  they  are  transferred  from  their  pots 
without  shaking  off  the  soil,  only  removing 
drainage  and  uncoiling  the  lower  roots,  into  a 
trench  in  the  kitchen  garden,  prepared  exactly 
as  for  Celery,  with  rich  soil,  old  stuff  from  a hot- 
bed, being  dug  in.  The  plants  are  well  watered, 
if  the  weather  be  dry,  throughout  the  summer  ; 
being  in  a slight  trench  helps  to  keep  them 
damp,  and  as  they  are  aquatic  plants,  they 
depend  greatly  on  their  supply  of  water  being 
ample  and  regular.  For  some  months  after  they 
are  placed  in  the  trench  they  are  gradually 
losing  their  leaves  and,  a tyro  might  think, 
dying  ; but  all  this  time  the  roots  are  ripening 
and  the  flowers  forming  for  next  year,  so 
that  in  August,  soon  after  the  last  leaf  dis- 
appears, strong  young  shoots  appear  above 
ground,  and  by  the  time  they  are  potted  up 
(early  in  September)  they  are  fine  plants  with 
several  leaves.  Single  roots,  carefully  detached 
after  being  raised  from  the  trench  with  a fork, 
bear  the  finest  blooms,  but  all  will  do 
well  if  potted  in  10-inch  or  12-inch  pots, 
with  good  drainage  and  rich  soil,  consisting 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a little  rotten 
stable-manure,  soot,  and  sand.  As  the 
plants  grow  the  soil  will  need  renewing  with 


rich  top-dressing,  for  the  stout  stems,  8 inches 
or  9 inches  in  circumference,  broad  leaves,  and 
large  flowers  cannot  be  formed  out  of  nothing, 
and  the  soil  will  be  found  to  shrink  several 
inches  in  the  pot,  which  should  never  be  very 
full  of  soil,  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  thorough 
watering.  This  must  be  attended  to  every 
day  ; if  once  the  plant  becomes  dust-dry,  green- 
fly is  sure  to  appear,  and  will  give  serious  trouble 
if  allowed  to  settle,  spoiling  the  pure-white 
blooms,  and  stunting  the  foliage.  The  plants 
mentioned  above  have  required  no  sponging,  an 
occasional  syringing  being  sufficient  to  keep  the 
foliage  bright,  and  no  green-fly  appearing. 
They  were  placed  in  a slightly-warmed  conserva- 
tory in  November,  and  some  of  the  plants 
bloomed  at  the  beginning  of  January,  bringing 
a large  number  of  blossoms  up  to  this  date 
(May  6th),  but  they  are  now  nearly  over.  With 
a little  more  heat  they  would  have  bloomed  in 
time  for  the  Christmas  decorations,  as  the  buds 
were  then  about  half  open.  Some  growers 
prefer  the  system  of  growing  them  in  pots  all 
the  year  round,  repotting  them  in  autumn,  but 
in  this  case  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
green-fly,  as  the  great  remedy  for  this  is  the 
thorough  strength  of  the  plants,  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  turning  them  out  in  summer. 
In  potting  up  the  soil  may  be  removed,  and  the 
clumps  carefully  divided  by  hand ; the  roots 
should  not  be  injured  or  cut  with  a spade  ; and 
an  ordinary  plant,  treated  as  above,  makes  two 
or  three  good  ones  for  the  following  season. — 
J.  L.  R. 

It  the  plants  are  dwarf  and  compact,  leave  them 

where  they  are  to  bloom  early  next  spring  ; if  straggling, 
either  pull  up  and  throw  away,  or  prune  back  into  shape, 
and  plant  in  a reserve  bed  to  break  and  fill  up  for  next 
season's  blooming,  but  young  plants  raised  now  from 
seeds  will  be  better  — E.  H. 


ORCHIDS 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  CITROSMUM. 
From  “Wales”  comes  a nice  raceme  bearing 
about  thirty  flowers  of  this  species,  which  I 
should  be  inclined  to  put  down  as  the  variety 
punctatum,  the  flowers  being  white,  tinged  with 
rosy-pink  of  a very  soft  shade,  somewhat  pro- 
fusely dotted  over  with  rosy-purple.  This  Orchid 
was  figured  by  Bateman  in  his  celebrated  work, 
“ The  Monograph  of  Odontoglossums,”  as  0.  pen- 
dulum, no  doubt  because  the  plant  had  been 
named  Cuitlanzina  pendula,  by  another  author  ; 
but  Lindley’s  name  of  0.  citrosmum  still  stands 
at  the  top  of  the  tree.  The  plant  has  been  grown 
with  various  degrees  of  success.  In  my  younger 
days,  a specimen  with  one  or  two  short  spikes  of 
bloom  upon  it  was  considered  a very  fine  one, 
but  I have  seen  plants  of  it  for  the  last  few 
years  flowering  very  freely,  with  as  long  spikes 
on  as  when  seen  in  its  native  woodlands,  and 
bearing  too  as  many  expanded  blossoms. 
Roezl,  the  celebrated  traveller  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  Mexico,  says  in  one  of  his  papers  : 
“Great  was  my  surprise  to  see  the  trees  clothed 
with  a profusion  of  Orchids,  which  proved 
to  be  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  the  pendu- 
lous spikes  of  which,  a yard  in  length,  adorned 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  white  and  lilac 
flowers,  perfumed  the  air  with  their  delight- 
ful fragrance.  The  stout  branches  of  the  Oaks 
were  literally  loaded,  and  it  was  a pleasure 
to  see  the  profusion  of  flowers  produced  by 
these  plants,  a single  spike  bearing  upwards  of 
thirty  expanded  flowers.  During  several  days’ 
march  we  noticed  that  all  the  Oak-trees  were 
clothed  in  this  way  by  the  same  Orchid,  which 
flowers  most  freely  when  it  is  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.”  This  is  a picture  which 
is  very  charming,  but  I have  seen  in  cultivation 
within  these  few  years  considerably  over  a hun- 
dred spikes,  hanging  down  for  more  than  a yard 
in  length,  and  carrying  from  twenty  to  thirty 
flowers,  and  in  some  few  instances  thirty-four 
have  been  fully  expanded,  filling  the  air  with 
the  delightful  citron-like  fragrance  of  their 
flowers.  The  Oak-trees  mentioned  by  Roezl 
being  in  all  probability  of  an  evergreen  species 
known  by  the  name  of  Quercus  tolimensis  or 
some  nearly  allied  one.  This  Odontoglossum 
requires  a greater  amount  of  heat  during  the 
growing  season  than  most  of  the  genus.  It 
should  be  subjected  to  a temperature  rang- 
ing between  65  degs.  and  75  degs.  in  the 
summer-time,  and  in  the  winter  it  should  be 
kept  in  a temperature  of  about  50  degs.,  and  at 
all  times  there  should  be  a free  admission  of  air. 


In  the  winter  time  the  plants  should  be  re- 
moved to  a lower  temperature,  say  of  about 
50  degs.  or  48  degs. , and  they  should  be  kept 
quite  dry  for  about  two  months,  or  quite  dry, 
with  the  exception  of  just  a little  water  poured 
upon  any  plant  exhibiting  signs  of  distress  ; and 
continue  it  for  several  days,  and  then  withhold 
it  again.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  restore  the 
plumpness  without  starting  it  into  growth. 
Sometimes  the  plants  of  this  Odontoglossum  will 
begin  to  move  before  one  knows  it,  and  the  first 
intimation  one  has  of  this  will  be  given  by  the 
appearance  of  the  flower-spike  from  the  young 
growth,  and  at  that  time  remove  them  to  a 
slightly  warmer  position  and  give  some  water  ; 
also  let  some  moisture  be  felt  in  the  atmosphere. 
After  a short  time  they  may  be  removed  to  the 
Cattleya  house,  and  hung  up  near  the  roof-glass, 
and  watered  freely.  If  it  is  possible  to  hang 
these  plants  above  some  water  I think  it  has  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  them,  and  here  they  will 
when  in  flower  delight  everyone  with  their  grate- 
ful odour.  Matt.  Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  PURPURATUM. 

A flower  of  this  very  pretty  Orchid  comes  to 
hand  from  “ M.  W.”  It  is  an  excellent  variety, 
and  has  a large  bloom,  but  it  does  not  come 
from  NewGuinea,  but  when  introduced  here,  now 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  it  was  stated  to  be  from 
the  Malay  Islands.  It  was  tolerably  plentiful 
in  the  early  days  of  these  hard-leaved  species, 
but  it  did  not  then  possess  much  value, 
for  it  was  not  looked  upon  with  particular 
favour,  and  I have  heard  men  who  were  con- 
sidered well  acquainted  with  Orchids  in  those 
times  assert  it  to  be  a local  variety  of  C.  bar- 
batum.  Some  few  years  ago  it  became  quite 
scarce,  and  I could  scarcely  find  a plant  about  of 
it  in  any  collections  when  all  at  once  it  was 
found  in  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  and  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Chinese  coast  opposite  the 
island  just  named,  and  I suppose  it  is  from  these 
more  recent  introductions  that  such  specially 
good  varieties  have  sprung,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
flower  before  me  just  received  from  “ M.  AY.,” 
asking  for  its  name  and  for  its  native  country, 
both  of  which  I have  given  in  this  notice.  It  is 
a pretty  and  distinct  plant,  requiring  to  be 
placed  in  well-drained  pots,  using  for  soil  good 
brown  peat-fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum  and  a 
little  light  turfy  loam.  The  latter  should  be 
well  beaten  to  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fine  mould.  The  plant  should  be  slightly 
elevated  above  the  pot’s  rim,  and  the  heat 
should  range  about  that  of  the  Cattleya  house, 
with  a nice  moist  atmosphere. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  PULCHELLUM. 

In  compliance  with  a request  made  of  me  by 
“J.  Chaffey,”  Iwill  relate  something  ofthisplant, 
of  which  he  sends  a flower-spike,  which  latter, 
however,  is  not  of  the  form  known  as  grandi- 
florum,  neither  is  it  the  small  alpine  form, 
properly  known  as  0.  Egertoni,  but  it  is  the  one 
which  I have  usually  got  for  the  typical  plant. 
All  are  alike  in  similaritv  of  colour  with  thick, 
waxy  segments  to  the  flowers,  and  in  having 
a delightful  fragrance  to  their  blossoms,  but  the 
large -flowered  kind  produces  the  best  effect,  and 
it  is  the  most  richly  scented.  This  Orchid 
flowered  in  Mr.  Bateman's  collection  for  the  first 
time  lift}’  years  ago  last  year,  so  that  its  jubilee 
is  over,  "he  (Mr.  Bateman)  having  received  it 
from  the  well-known  Mr.  Skinner,  who  found 
this  gem  in  the  mountain  of  Guatemala.  The 
plant  has  never  been  a common  one  in  the  trade — 
that  is  to  say.  it  has  never  been  so  common  as 
O.  crispum,  0.  Rossi,  and  many  others  ; yet  its 
waxy,  pure-white  flowers  are  equally  as  charm- 
ing as  either  of  these,  and  in  the  way  of  fragrance 
it  far  excels  both  of  them.  It  is  frequently 
said  that  more  heat  is  required  to  grow  this 
Odontoglossum  successfully  than  is  the  case 
with  the  most  of  the  Odontoglossums  from 
New  Grenada,  and  Peru,  and  Mexico,  and, 
perhaps  with  a good  deal  of  truth,  I was 
going  to  say  I had  had  them  growing  all 
together  upon  one  occasion,  but  this  was 
the  plant  known  as  the  alpine  form  of 
the  species  known  as  0.  Egertoni,  which  does 
certainly  withstand  a greater  amount  of  cold 
than  the  better  forms  of  the  plant,  but  wherever 
it  is  grown  at  no  season  should  it  be  allowed 
to  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the  roots,  for  if 
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so  it  immediately  begins  to  show  signs  of  dis- 
tress. This  Orchid  should  be  placed  in  good, 
well-drained  pots,  using  for  soil  a mixture  of 
good  brown  peat-fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss,  pressed  down  firmly.  With  this  and 
many  other  species  of  this  family,  some  people 
have  a plan  of  surfacing  the  pot  with  growing 
Sphagnum,  and  the  Moss,  if  kept  nice  in  this 
condition,  has  a very  pleasing  effect.  I have 
observed  in  one  or  two  cases  that  this  plant  has 
been  grown  in  a hanging-basket,  and  when  the 
flowers  open  on  the  spikes,  their  weight  makes 
the  spikes  quite  pendent,  which  has  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  flowers  into  their  right  position, 
with  the  lip  lowermost ; but  in  the  usual  state 
this  lip  is  inverted  and  stands  uppermost.  It 
flowers  during  the  months  of  March  until  May, 
and  will  remain  in  bloom  fully  two  months  if 
kept  from  sprinklings  from  the  syringe.  The 
house  in  which  this  Orchid  is  grown — or  the  end 
of  the  house  in  which  it  is  placed — should  not 
fall  lower  than  50  degs.  in  the  winter  months, 
rising  some  8 degs.  or  10  degs.  during  the  day  ; 
and  in  the  summer-time — if  we  have  any  summer 
weather — little  or  no  fire-heat  will  be  required. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


DISA  INCARNATA. 

Respecting  this  species,  I have  received  a letter 
from  the  Messrs.  Lewis,  of  Southgate,  who  im- 
ported it  from  Madagascar,  and  they  say  my 
advice  to  “ L.  F. ,”  in  Gardening,  May  14th, 
(p.  148),  is  not  correct,  because  the  heat  is  not 
strong  enough  for  it  in  the  Odontoglossum- 
house.  Now,  these  gentlemen,  being  the  im- 
porters of  the  plant,  and,  moreover,  the  first 
tiowerers  of  it  in  the  country,  should  know 
something  of  the  treatment  required  for  it,  and 
they  say  : “We  started  the  tubers  in  the  stove, 
potted  in  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and,  after 
the  growths  appeared,  the  plants  were  removed 
to  a shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  Cattleya-house.” 
So  here  my  friend,  “ L.  F. ,”  has  the  experience 
of  the  first  persons  that  have  flowered  the  plant 
in  Europe.  Now,  I am  very  sorry  that  the 
Messrs.  Lewis  did  not  tell  me  from  what  part  of 
that,  to  me,  very  interesting  island  this  Disa 
was  brought,  for  although  one  has  to  pass 
through  a hot  climate  from  the  coast,  round 
about  Antananarivo,  the  capital,  is  cool  and 
refreshing,  the  thermometer  frequently  standing 
as  low  as  50  degs.  and  55  degs. , so  that  if  this 
Disa  is  from  anywhere  about  this  altitude, 
which  is  some  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  there  is  nothing  very  misleading  about  my 
previous  directions  to  “ L.  F.,”  more  especially 
if  the  plant  had  been  set  growing  about  the 
same  time  as  Messrs.  Lewis'  plant  was  in  flower. 
This  appears  to  be  a very  interesting  Orchid, 
the  flowers  on  the  raceme  being  numerous,  and 
each  about  an  inch  across,  and  of  a very  bright 
and  pleasing  colour,  the  dorsal  sepal  being 
yellow,  spotted  with  red  of  a lively  hue,  the 
rest  of  the  flower  bright-cinnabar.  I am  very 
much  obliged  to  the  Messrs.  Lewis  for  this  com- 
munication, and  now  I hope  “L.  F.”  will  be 
successful  in  his  endeavours  to  grow  this  beauti- 
ful plant,  and  if  successful  in  flowering  it  this 
season  a flower  sent  for  my  inspection  will  be 
very  welcome.  Matt.  Bramble. 


712  — Orchids  for  a cool  greenhouse. 

— What  are  usually  termed  cool-house  Orchids, 
such  as  the  New  Granadan  Odontoglossums  and 
Masdevallias  from  the  Andes  of  Peru,  will  not 
thrive  in  an  ordinary  cold  greenhouse  from 
which  frost  is  merely  excluded.  I would  try  a 
plant  or  two  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne.  This  fine  old  species  will  grow 
m the  window  of  a dwelling-house,  and  I have 
cultivated  it  in  a house  but  little  removed  from 
a cool  greenhouse  with  much  success.  A oood 
and  cheap  Orchid  that  will  do  in  such  a house  is 
the  Disa  grandiflora,  but  it  will  not  always 
thrive.  Orchis  foliosa  will  do  admirably  and 
the  showy  Cypriped.ium  spectabile  is  an  excel- 
lent species  for  such  a house.  Bletia  hyacinthina 
is  a charming  Orchid,  requiring  scarcely  any  heat 
but  Disa  grandiflora  is  best,  if  it  can  be  grown. 
— J.  D.  E. 


710.— Auriculas  after  flowering.— It 

is  not  stated  whether  the  Auriculas  are  grown 
in  the  flower  garden  or  cultivated  in  flower  pots 
in  frames,  but  under  neither  of  these  conditions 
do  they  deteriorate  after  flowering.  When  they 


have  passed  out  of  bloom,  if  they  arc  grown  in 
flower  pots  they  should  bo  repotted,  and  if  any 
rooted  offsets  are  clustering  around  the  parent 
plant  they  ought  to  be  taken  off  and  planted. 
When  the  plants  are  of  the  alpine  section,  and 
are  growing  out-of-doors,  they  do  not  require 
replanting  annually,  but  may  be  grown  for  five 
or  six  years  without  removal.  It  is  a good  plan 
to  surface-dress  amongst  the  plants  in  the  spring. 
This  consists  of  placing  an  inch  in  depthofagood 
compost  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  under  the 
plants. — J.  D.  E. 

70t). — Classification  of  Dahlias.— The 

ditterence  between  the  classes  of  Dahlias  is  very 
easily  distinguished.  The  Cactus  Dahlias  now 
in  cultivation  are  mostly  hybrids  from  D. 
Juarezi,  a distinct  Dahlia,  with  deep-red,  semi- 
double flowers,  with  peculiarly-formed  straight 
florets.  This  form  originated  in  gardens  in 
Mexico,  and  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
crossing  with  the  ordinary  Show  Dahlias.  The 
Pompon  Dahlias  are  simply  small  forms  of  the 
ordinary  Show  Dahlias.  Florists  have  cultivated 
the  seedlings  with  very  small  flowers,  selecting 
the  smallest  out  of  a batch  of  these,  and  raised 
seedlings  from  them  again  until  quite  a new  and 
very  pretty  class  has  been  obtained,  the  flowers 
being  very  small  and  of  perfect  form,  a show 
Dahlia  in  miniature  merely.  The  Show7  Dahlias 
have  self-coloured  flowers  such  as  white,  yellow, 
scarlet,  crimson,  maroon,  &c.  ; moreover,  varie- 
ties with  a yellow  or  white  ground,  with  the 
florets  tipped  or  edged  with  red,  purple,  or 
other  colours,  are  classed  as  Show  Dahlias. 
Fancy  Dahlias  are  merely  seedlings  from  the 
show  varieties  with  colours  outside  the  above. 
If  flowers  with  scarlet,  red,  maroon,  lilac,  lilac- 
purple,  crimson,  or  colours  such  as  those  have 
the  florets  tipped  or  edged  with  white,  cream, 
or  yellow,  they  are  Fancies.  All  the  striped 
flowers  are  likewise  placed  in  the  Fancy  class. — 
J.  D.  E. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions. — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening/tbs  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
171  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments)  should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
aaainst  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


760.  — Wireworm.  — Is  there  any  preparation  for 
dressing  soil  which  will  effectually  destroy  wireworm?  — 
C.  A. 

761. — Destroying  woodlice.— Will  someone  oblige 
me  by  telling  me  how  to  effectively  get  rid  of  woodlice  v — 
S.  M.  B. 

762. — Growing  Lilac  in  pots.— Will  someone  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  how  Lilac  is  grown  in  pots  to  bloom 
in  early  spring  ? — Lee. 

763. — Cucumbers  in  a frame.  — Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  way  of  cultivating  Cucumbers 
in  a frame  ?— F.  C.  (Amateur). 

764. — Pump  for  a clay  soil.— Is  there  any  small 
pump  which  in  a wet,  clay  soil  could  be  fixed  so  as  to 
yield  a supply  of  water  without  choking  ? — Norwood. 

765. — Dodder  in  a rockery.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  Dodder  from  a rockery  without 
destroying  the  plants  on  which  it  has  fastened  ?— W.  C.  II. 

763.— Deformed  Arum  Lily  flowers.  — Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  why  Arum  Lilies  sometimes  open 
with  deep  slits  across  the  widest  part  of  the  flower?— Cot- 
tager. 

767.-Amaryllis  equestris  (BarbadoesLily) 

tVill  someone  please  to  lell  me  the  proper  treatment  for 
the  above,  and  if  1 can  keep  it  during  the  winter  in  a cold 
greenhouse  V— M.  Fage. 

763.— Mowing  Mossy  lawns.— Is  mowing  with  a 
machine  bad  for  a lawn  in  which  there  is  a great  deal  of 
Moss  ! Would  it  be  better  to  let  the  Grass  grow  long  and 
then  cut  it  with  a scythe  ?— Scotus. 

709.— Management  of  Arum  Lilies.— Would 
someone  kindly  give  instructions  as  to  the  management 
of  Arum  Lilies  ? is  it  true  that  they  can  be  treated  as 
hardy  plants  and  left  eul  all  winter,  and  not  affected  by 
frost?— Zinnia. 


776.  Planting  Pajoniesand  Rhododendron!! 

Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  plant  Pieoniea  and  Hybrid  Rhododendrons  in  tho 
open  air?  Locality:  Donegal,  Ireland. — N.  II. 

771. — Stable  and  fowl-manure.— Will  stable- 
manure  be  injured  for  garden  use  if  the  manure  from  a 
fowl-house  is  thrown  amongst  it?  There  is  a good  deal  of 
lime  in  the  refuse  from  the  fowl-house. — Sootuh. 

772. — Spiraeas  and  Arums  after  flowering. 
— What  should  be  the  treatment  of  Spiraeas  and  Arums 
which  have  bloomed  V Should  much  water  be  given  them, 
and  ought  they  be  planted  out  for  the  summer  ? —Scores. 

773. — Pampas  Grass  dying.— I set  out  last  March 
two  plants  of  the  Pampas  Grass  in  a loamy  garden  soil 
and  with  manure  ldded  ; now  they  are  both  dead.  Was  it 
the  very  cold  wind  and  frost  in  that  month  that  killed 
them,  or  was  it  wrong  soil? — F.  B. 

774. — Treatment  of  Himantophyllum  minl- 
atum  — I have  a plant  of  Himantophyllum  uiiniatum  in  a 
pot  12  inches  diameter,  full  of  roots,  and  it  has  thrown  up 
fifteen  spikes  of  bloom.  What  shall  I do  with  it — divide 
it,  repot  it,  or  let  it  be  ?— J.  H.  Newington. 

775. — Propagating  Saxifrages.— S.  Burseriana 
thrives  with  me,  and  flowers  very  freely  ; but  I do  not 
find  it  spreads  rapidly,  as  I had  hoped  it  would  do.  I should 
like  to  know  the  best  way  of  raising  plants  of  this  species, 
and  also  S.  Valdensis  from  seed?— W.  G.  M. 

776  —Pansies  with  golden  leaves.— Are  there 
any  Pansies  grown  with  golden-coloured  leaves,  as  bright 
as  Golden  Ivy  without  any  green  ? I have  raised  one  from 
seed,  a lovely  plant,  and  am  anxiously  looking  out  for  a 
flower,  but  not  one  has  appeared  yet. — Cabbage. 

777. — Double  Red  Zonal  Pelargoniums  —Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  the  two  best  Double 
Red  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  cut-flowers  to  go  with 
double  wh  ite  ones  ? I have  a small  greenhouse.  Also, 
state  where  I can  get  them  and  the  price  ?— Sir  Ludar. 

778 — Fruit-trees  for  profit.— I have  bought  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  in  the  open,  about  7 miles  from 
Charing-cross,  and  I intend  to  stock  it  with  fruit-trees  for 
my  own  household  use  and  for  profit.  What  are  the  re- 
spective merits  of  standard  and  pyramid  trees  for  my  pur- 
pose?—Fruit  Farmer. 

779.  — Tomato-growing.  — I have  a span-roofed 
greenhouse,  18  feet  long  and  about  13  feet  wide,  with 
stages  on  each  side,  41  feet  in  width.  I intend  growing 
Tomatoes  in  it  in  pots.  How  many  plants  could  I grow 
therein  to  do  well,  and  what  distance  apart  ? Also,  how 
should  I train  them  ?-  Vinca. 

780.  — Thalictrum  adiantifolium.  — Is  this 
Thalictrum  easily  raised  from  seed  ? A nurseryman  tells  me 
it  is  not ; nevertheless,  I got  a packet  of  seed  and  sowed  it 
in  an  unheated  greenhouse  on  April  11th,  but  not  a seed  has 
appeared  yet.  X have  sown  some  again  on  May  9th.  Have 
I a chance  of  raising  it  in  that  way  ?—  L.  Z.  L. 

781. — A legal  question.  — Will  someone  kindly 
advise  me  what  I should  do  under  the  following  circum- 
stances ? I hold  a piece  of  garden  land,  and  the  landlady 
has  cut  away  the  fence,  so  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  me  now. 
I have  always  paid  my  rent  regularly.  Have  I any 
remedy  for  this  matter  ?— Jobbing  Gardening. 

782.  — Building  an  unheated  house  for 
Grapes,  <Scc. — In  putting  up  an  unheated  house  for 
Grapes,  Tomatoes,  or  Cucumbers,  what  sort  of  structure 
should  I build,  and  what  aspect  shall  I select  ? My  ground 
will  admit  of  a lean-to  against  a south  wall,  or  any  other 
aspect  which  may  be  wished  for. — Fruit  Farmer. 

783. — Grape  “Chasselas  Musque.”— I have  in  my 
vinery  a delicious  Grape,  when  well  ripened,  called  the 
“ Chasselas  M usque,”  but  it  is  so  prone  to  crack  and  then 
decay  before  ripening  that  I seldom  or  never  get  any  good 
produce  from  it.  Will  someoni  kindly  state  or  suggest  any 
effectual  preventive  or  remedy  for  this? — Henry  Knight. 

784. — A Black  Pansy.— Is  there  such  a thing  as 
a jet-black  Pansy,  the  eye  of  which  is  half  yellow  and  half 
purple  ? This  year  I have  raised  one  from  seed,  and  it  is  a 
most  curious-looking  flower.  I say  jet-black,  because  it  is 
not  in  the  least  a blue-hlack,  but  is  quite  dull  in  colour  like 
soot,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  made  of  rooks’  feathers.— 
Cabbage. 

785. -  Treatment  of  Potatoes— I have  recently 
had  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  which  has  been  in 
Grass  for  two  years,  enclosed  for  a garden.  After  plough- 
ing it  I have  planted  Potatoes,  so  as  more  readily  to  clear 
the  ground  of  Couch,  &c.  Would  it  be  well  to  give  the 
Potatoes  any  top-dressing  when  earthing  them  lip,  and,  if 
so,  what  ?— Q. 

786. — Flowers  for  a cold  clay  soil.— Will  some- 
one kindly  give  an  idea  of  what  flowers  would  be  most 
likely  to  tie  successful  in  a soil  chiefly  clay  in  a very  exposed 
and  high  situation  in  Monmouthshire  ? Old-fashioned 
flowers  desired,  and  not  very  expensive  ones.  Some 
annuals  as  well  if  possible.  Bright  effect  sought.  I have 
a small  hot-house. — G.  J.  R. 

787. — Cucumbers  turning  yellow.— Will  some- 
one kindly  explain  what  is  the  reason  of  my  Cucumbers 
turning  yellow  at  the  end  when  from  2 inches  to  3 inches 
long,  and  then  dying  and  dropping  off?  1 usually  keep 
my  house  at  a heat  of  from  CO  degs.  to  70  degs.,  and  I 
water  the  plants  at  night,  and  syringe  also.  I give  a little 
air  when  I think  it  necessary. — Amateur. 

788. — Management  of  a lawn-tennis-court  — 

I shall  be  obliged  if  someone  will  kindly7  tell  me  whether  it 
is  a good  thing  after  having  laid  down  a lawn-tennis-court 
with  turf  to  spread  cinders  over  it  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
crevices  between  the  pieces  of  turf?  Or,  if  this  is  not  a 
good  thing,  what  should  be  done  in  order  to  induce  the 
Grass  to  grow  together  quickly  ?—  Enquirer. 

7S9.— Rose  in  a greenhouse-- 1 have  a little 
glasshouse  in  which  I want  to  grow  a Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose. 
The  side  wall  of  the  house  is  3 feet  high  (of  wood),  tnen  2 feet 
or  so  of  glass  to  eaves.  The  Rose  is  nowin  bloom  in  a small 
pot — about  6 inches  or  7 inches  across.  I have  been  think- 
ing of  transferring  it  to  a larger  pot,  or  to  a 12-inch  fire- 
clay glazed  sewer-pipe,  which  I could  set  on  its  end, 
bringing  the  top  of  pipe  up  the  glass  inside  wall.  Would 
“ J.  O.  C.”  or  anyone  else  kindly  say  if  this  pipe  would  do 
to  grow  the  Rose  in,  and,  if  so,  how  should  I treat  it 
generally  ? The  Rose  was  grown  by  me  from  a cutting!— 
Andrew  Mace. 
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700.  — Rose  - cuttings  for  budding.  — Will 

“ .i.  0.  C.”  kindly  inform  me  how  in  the  autumn  one  may 
distinguish  between  the  bog  Hose  and  the  other  species 
growing  in  our  hedge-rows,  as  the  Rosa  canina,  I believe, 
is  the  only  one  from  which  cuttings  should  be  taaen  for 
budding  purposes?  “ J.  C.  C.”  would  greatly  oblige  by 
giving  any  characteristics  of  the  true  Brier  for  budding. 

— Cave  Cankm. 

791. — Plant  for  a fountain-basin.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  name  of  the  plant,  and 
where  procurable,  which  will  keep  the  water  of  a fountain- 
basin  free  from  green  stagnation,  and  whether  it  will  grow 
in  a pot  simply  lowered  into  l he  water,  or  whether  it 
requires  a muddy  bottom  to  grow  in?  I shall  be  much 
obliged  for  any  information  on  this  subject?— W.  C. 
DOUGIiAS. 

792.  — Treatment  of  a White  Azalea.— I have  a 
fine  healthy  White  Azalea  which  has  flowered  beautifully, 
and  is  now  "making  wood  for  next  season  very  satisfactorily. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a well  shaped  tree,  with  a nice  clean 
stem,  and  is  about  a foot  in  height.  But  it  has  begun  to 
send  out  healthy  young  shoots  down  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  which  would  disfigure  its  pretty  shape.  Would  it 
do  any  harm  to  rub  off  the  new  shoots?— Minna  S. 

70:5. — White  Marguerites  not  flowering.  — 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  why  1 cannot  get  my  young 
plants  of  White  Marguerites  to  flower?  The  cuttings 
were  strong  in  February.  The  plants  look  very  healthy, 
and  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  but  no  signs  of  flower  or  only 
one  very  small  one  here  and  there  are  visible.  The  plants 
from  which  the  cuttings  were  taken  were  bought  last 
summer,  and  the  flowers  were  then  very  large.— D.  C.  U. 

794. — Plants  under  Pear-trees  — I have  two 
flower  beds  with  a Rear-tree  planted  near  the  end  of  each, 
and  the  plants  that  are  set  out  under  these  trees  either  die 
or  flower  very  badly.  There  are  Pansies  and  Calceolarias 
in  one,  and  the  other  will  either  have  Stocks  or  China 
Asters  in  it.  Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  if  it  would 
keep  them  healthy  if  I water  them  with  soap-suds  once  a 
week,  and  also  frequently  give  them  fresh  water?  If  this 
would  not  do  what  ought  I to  try  ? — Amateur. 

795. — Carnations  from  cuttings.— I think  it 
was  “ Mr.  A.  G.  Butler”  who  advocated  in  Gardening  pro- 
pagating Carnations  from  cuttings.  I did  some  that  way 
rather  early  last  summer  under  bell-glasses  in  a north 
border  in  the  shade,  and  many  have  grown  and  certainly 
look  as  though  they  had  rooted.  Of  course,  1 took  layers 
also,  which  were  left  in  the  open  on  a south  border,  and 
they  look  well.  I should  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  remove  the  cloches  now  and  plant  the  Carnations 
out,  or  leave  them  as  they  are?— Grove. 

796. — An  unfruitful  Pear-tree.— Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  why  my  Beurre  Biel  Pear-tree  never  bears 
any  fruit  ? I have  had  it  several  years.  Three  years  ago 
it  was  lifted,  and  last  November  it  was  taken  to  a nursery 
ground  with  the  rest  of  the  fruit-trees,  as  my  movements 
were  uncertain  till  February,  when  it  was  replanted  with 
the  rest,  but  it  is  behaving  just  as  usual,  and  has  only  one 
spray  of  blossom  on  it,  which  hitherto  has  either  never 
set,  or  if  it  has,  the  fruit  drops  off  while  quite  small.  The 
tree  looks  healthy.  Locality,  Tunbridge  Wells.— L.  J.  L. 

797. — Growing  Tomatoes.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  some  information  on  the  best  method  of  growing 
Tomatoes?  I purpose  placing  two  plants  in  some  pots 
and  one  in  others.  Please  say  what  size  pots  should  be 
used  in  both  cases?  Also  the  way  to  get  plenty  of  fruit? 
What  height  should  I allow  the  leader  or  main-stem  to  run 
up  to  ? Should  it  be  nipped  off  at  top  ; and  may  the  side- 
shoots  be  allowed  to  grow  until  they  show  blooms,  and  then 
be  nipped  off,  or  is  it  wise  to  pick  out  all  side-shoots,  and  how 
high  up  the  plants  ? Is  cow-manure  good  foi  top-dressing, 
or  is  sheep-manure  preferable?— J.  F.  A. 

798. — Insects  on  Cherry-trees.— Would  someone 
kindly  say  what  are  the  best  means  to  destroy  insects  on 
these  ? I have  two  trees  (May  Duke)  trained  on  a gable- 
wall.  Thev  are  now  in  bloom,  some  of  which  is  beginning 
to  fall.  I find  on  looking  carefully  over  them  that  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  are  in  some  places  curling  up,  and  in 
other  places  being  folded  together.  I have  so  far  squeezed 
these  leaves  between  my  finger  and  thumb,  but  find  it 
tedious,  especially  at  a height.  I have  been  thinking  of 
adopting  “ J.  C.  C.’s.”  method  of  clearing:  them  by  soft- 
soap  and  water,  but  am  afraid  lest  I might  injure  the 
young  bloom,  which  is  still  coming  out?— A.  W.  Maze. 

799. — Daphne  Mezereum.— I am  much  obliged  for 
the  two  replies  in  Gardening  in  answer  to  my  query, 
No.  525,  “ Propagating  Daphne  Mezereum  and  Kerria 
japonica.”  Curiously  enough  about  the  same  time  the 
largest  Daphne,  fully  3 feet  high  and  as  many  through, 
Which  had  bloomed  beautifully  this  spring,  and  had  begun 
to  form  green  berries,  faded  away  almost  suddenly. 
It  was  growing  on  a north  border,  and  I gave  it  water, 
w hich  did  not  revive  it ; and  that  part  which  withered  was 
cut  off.  The  other,  a few  feet  away  in  the  same  border, 
although  not  quite  so  large,  is  thoroughly  healthy,  and  I 
have  netted  it  to  get  ripe  berries  for  seed.  Cats  infest  the 
garden  from  cat-fancying  neighbours,  and  as  the  tree  was 
healthy  I can  only  think  that  these  animals  must  have  done 
the  damage.  Tlie  trees  were  given  me  about  two  years 
ago  by  my  next-door  neighbour,  and  have  bloomed  beau- 
tifully each  spring  since.  Is  it  the  habit  of  this  plant  to 
die  off  so  suddenly.  when  it  seems  to  have  accomplished 
its  course,  from  old  age?  The  stem  was  5 inches  in  cir- 
cumference.— Grove. 

soo.— Caterpillars  on  Gooseberry-bushes.— 

Will  someone  kindly  give  me  a remedy  for  this  pest  ? I 
have  a large  piece  of  ground  planted  with  Gooseberries, 
much  too  large  to  think  of  using  any  insecticides,  as  the  cost 
would  be  ruinous.  The  cost  of  common  soft-soap,  cheap  as 
it  is,  would  amount  to  a large  sum  if  it  were  used  to  syringe 
the  bushes  with,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  would  be  a 
man's  work.  I planted  the  bushes  about  four  years  ago,  and 
in  each  season  since  e\  ery  leaf  has  been  eaten  off.  A week 
or  two  ago  the  bushes  looked  perfect,  and  had  lots  of  fruit 
on,  and  now  half  the  plantation  looksas  if  in  winter,  with 
the  addition  of  t he  berries  only,  which  will  rot  off  in  a month 
or  six  weeks,  and  what  remain  will  be  of  no  use.  Last  year 
I employed  boys  to  gather  the  caterpillars  by  hand,  and  I 
cleared  the  bushes  at  a heavy  expense,  just  as  a trial,  but 
within  three  months  they  were  again  in  the  same  state. 
After  every  leaf  was  gone  the  caterpillars  went  too,  and  at 
the  end  of  ihe  summer  the  bushes  made  a little  growth.  I 
have  also  tried  removing  the  earth  round  the  bushes  without 


any  effect.  I have  never  heard  of  anyone  being  troubled  to 
the  same  extent,  although  caterpillars  in  this  neighbour- 
hood (North  Wales)  are  very  prevalent,  but  many  people 
have  fine  Gooseberries  in  this  district.  If  I cannot  find  a 
wholesale  remedy  I must  throw  out  the  bushes,  as  they 
not  only  take  up  a quarter  of  an  acre,  but  make  the  w'hole 
garden  unsightly  all  summer.  I have  never  heard  of  a case 
where  the  caterpillars  were  so  numerous  year  after  year, 
and  this  season,  notwithstanding  the  extra  severe  winter, 
they  are  worse  than  last  year,  if  that  be  possible. — 
Cyniciit. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; bi U readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

801. — How  to  destroy  wild  Garlic  (£?.).— Dig  it 
up  and  plant  the  ground  so  infested  with  Champion  Pota- 
toes.  I do  not  know  anything  that  can  live  under  them 
for  any  length  of  time. 

802. — Improving  light  soil  (S.)— It  is  a long  and 
a difiicult  job  to  improve  poor,  hungry  land,  as  for  want 
of  holding  power  manure  gets  washed  out.  Road  scrapings 
would  help,  but  clay  is  the  real  panacea  for  it  if  it  can  be 
got. 

803. — Maggots  on  Pear-trees  (Moth).— The  mag- 
gots on  the  Pear-tree  by  destroying  the  leaves  will  injure 
the  fruit.  They  are  the  larvae  of  amoth.  The  best  remedy 
is  to  pick  them  off  and  destroy  them,  or  dust  over  with 
lime. 

801.— The  St.  Bernard’s  Lily  (Anthericum 
Liliago)  (B.  /,.).— This,  though  not  quite  so  handsome 
a plant  as  the  St.  Bruno’s  Lil.v,  is  worth  a place,  its  long 
and  graceful  spikes  of  white  flowers  coming  in  well  in  a 
border,  and  succeeding  the  larger  and  fewer-flowered  A. 
Liliastrum. 

805. — Manure  for  Azaleas  (A.  1.  D.).—  Soot  is  the 
safest  manure  for  all  hard-wooded  plants.  Tie  some  up  in 
a coarse  canvas  bag,  sinking  it  to  the  bottom  of  a tub  of 
water.  Do  not  use  it  for  newly-potted  plants  ; only  those 
that  are  root-bound.  A pinch  of  guano  in  a large  can  of 
water  also  makes  a safe  manure. 

806. - Fastening  climbers  to  walls  (Scriven).— 
There  is  no  help  for  it ; if  the  wall  cannot  be  trellised,  nails 
must  be  driven  in,  though,  perhaps,  a few  may  suffice  in 
connection  with  stout  strings,  strained  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  shoots  of  the  Lapageria  may  be  looped  up  with 
a bit  of  soit  matting  at  first  till  they  get  stronger. 

807. — Tagetes  erecta  nana  (T.). — This  is  the  name 
of  a Dwarf  Marigold.  It  grows  about  0 inches  to  9 inches 
high,  and  bears  all  through  the  summer  a profusion  of 
donble  well-formed  flowers  of  a deep-orange  colour.  It  is 
a half-hardy  annual  and  should  be  sown  in  a warm  frame 
or  greenhouse  in  spring,  and  planted  out  at  the  end  of 
May  or  in  June. 

80S.  — Aristolochia  Sipho  (S.  A.). — This  is  a climb- 
ing plant  of  vigorous  growth  with  fine  massive  foliage, 
loving  warmth  and  a good  depth  of  free  soil ; consequently 
south  exposure  is  the  best  for  it,  training  it  to  a wall  over 
an  archwav  or  to  poles.  Stir  the  ground  deeply,  adding 
to  it  some  well-rotted  manure,  and  attend  to  waterini 
hot,  dry  weather. 

809. — Tulips  (A.).— It  is  quite  optional  as  to  whether 
Tulips  should  be  left  in  the  soil.  The  old  border  kinds 
seen  in  cottage  gardens  are  seldom  lifted.  If  the  bulbs 
are  taken  up  dry  them  in  the  shade,  rubbing  them 
clean  from  soil  without  disturbing  the  skins,  put  them 
into  paper  bags,  and  store  in  a cool,  dry  place  till  plant- 
ing time  comes  round. 

810. — Greenhouse  climbers  (Rambler).— The  fol- 
lowing are  amongst  the  very  best,  affording  much  variety  ; 
Clematis  indivisa  lobata,  Tacsonia  Van  Yolxemi,  Lonieera 
fragrantissima ; and  either  of  the  following  Passion- 
flowers—Campbelli,  Itnpiiratriee  Eugenie,  and  Lawsoni. 
Two  of  the  best  warm-house  climbers  are  Passiflora  prin- 
ceps  and  Clerodendron  Balfouri. 

811.  -Sunflowers  (G.  £?.).— Sunflowers  do  best  if 
sown  where  thev  are  to  remain,  as  they  get  a firmer  hold 
of  the  soil,  which  enables  them  the  better  to  withstand  a 
strono-  wind  ; but  it  is  too  late  to  sow  seed  now.  The 
prope'r  time  to  sow  it  is  in  March.  There  remains  nothing 
else  for  “ G.  C.”  to  do  but  to  force  a few  seeds  on  in  the 
Greenhouse  and  plant  them  out. 

3 SP2.— Early  Primulas  (Vernal).— It  your  seedling 
Primulas  are  large  enough  to  handle,  lift  them  and  prick 
out  into  shallow  pans  or  pots,  and  in  fine,  sandy  soil. 
Keep  them  under  glass,  but  a little  shaded  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  till  they  have  got  larger,  and  then  they  may  he 
shifted  into  small  pots  singly,  and  will  need  another  shift 
into  larger  pots  about  August. 

813.— Godetias  in  pots  (G.).—  The  number  of  plants 
of  Godetia  \ oil  permit  to  remain  in  a pot  must  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  latter.  One  plant  is  quite  enough  for  a 5-inch 
pot,  two  may  remain  in  a G-inoh  one,  and  an  additional 
plant  foranv  relative  increase  of  size.  The  plants  should  be 
kept  as  much  in  the  open  air  as  possible  till  they  show 
bloom  ; then  they  may  go  into  the  greenhouse. 

SU.-  The  Dropwort  (Spiraea  Filipendula) 
(/,.).— One  of  the  prettiest  plants  in  mixed  borders  in  sum- 
mer is  this  beautiful  Spinea,  which  is  well  worth  growing 
for  its  leaves  alone,  as  they  form  tufts  equal  to  those  of 
many  Ferns,  and  when  the  plants  are  covered  with  blos- 
soms they  are  very  effective  : they  are  readily  increased 
bj  division,  and  grow  well  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil. 

815.— Leaves  of  Plum-trees  unhealthy  (D.  R.). 
—The  mischief  was  probably  done  by  an  insect  before  the 
wash  was  applied  ; the  latter  would  certainly  do  no  harm, 
unless  used  very  strong.  The  next  growths  which  break 
awav  will  probably  come  clear  and  healthy.  Soapsuds 
from  the  laundry  make  a good  wash,  and  may  be  used 
weekly  ab  this  season,  as  it  is  better  to  prevent  than  cure. 

S16.— Snails  and  Ferns  (Giffortls).— The  little 
ohrvsalis-like  objects  which  you  send  are  little  snail  shells 
belonging  to  the  genus  Clansilia,  and  I believe  are 
0.  biplicato,  but  as  they  are  very  young  I cannot  be  quite 
sure.  They  may  injure  your  Ferns  to  a slight  extent,  but 
uulcss  you  have  a great  many  of  them  you  will  not  notice 
their  depredations.  The  only  remedy  ie  to  pick  them  on 
by  hand.— G.  S.  S. 


817.— Stembergia  lutea  ( C . J.).— This,  commonly 
called  the  Lily  of  the  Field,  is  quite  hardy,  bearing  in 
autumn  bright-yellow  Crocus-like  flowers.  It  succeeds  in 
any  free  garden  soil.  May  be  used  as  an  edging  for  flower- 
beds, but  is  seen  to  best  advantage  when  planted  in  groups 
of  a dozen  bulbs  or  so  planted  together.  If  planted  in  pots, 
they  should  be  wintered  in  a cold  frame,  growing  them 
all  the  summer  in  the  open  air  until  they  show  bloom. 

81S.— Annual  Catchflies  (Silenes)  (F.).— These 
are  showy  hardv  annuals,  well  worth  growing  in  masses. 
The  flowers  are  pink  and  produced  in  great  numbers. 
The  Double  Catchflv  (Silene  pendula  flore-pleno)  is  espe- 
cially useful.  Its  flowers  are  richer  in  colour  than  those 
of  the  single  kind,  and  they  are  as  double  as  a Pink  and 
useful  for  cutting.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
in  spring  for  autumn  flowering,  and  in  autumn  for  spring 
flowering. 

819. — Hardy  Fuchsias  (E.  M.).— The  old  bush 
Fuchsias  are  usually  the  best  for  permanent  outdoor 
growth,  but  a south  or  warm  aspect  would  decidedly  be 
best.  A north  border  might  do  very  well  in  a hot,  sunny 
district,  but  not  otherwise.  The  best  kinds  are  gracilis, 
globosa,  Riccartoni,  eoocinea,  and  a tall-growing  kind 
called  corallina.  No  doubt  many  of  the  ordinary  pot  kinds 
would  do  very  well  in  the  open  ground  if  properly  pro- 
tected in  the  winter. 

820. — Lavender  and  Rosemary  (Posy).— Laven- 
der will  root  freely  if  large  pieces  be  put  in  as  cuttings  in 
spring  and  autumn,  but  the  neatest  plants  are  made  by 
putting  in  small  young  shoots  in  sharp  sandy  soil  and 
under  a handlight  in  the  spring.  Rosemary  is  usually 
propagated  in  the  same  way  that  Lavender  is.  In  most 
cottage  gardens  where  these  things  are  grown,  small 
branches  broken  off  and  put  into  the  soil  is  the  chief 
mode  of  propagation. 

821  —Tarred  paths  (Path  way).— Place  0 inches  of 
the  broken  Bath  stones  on  the  site  of  the  walk  to  form  a 
base  roll  or  ram  it  down  firmly  .Then  on  a fine  day,  when 
everything  is  drv,  take  a quantity  of  rough  sand  (Bath 
stone  broken  up  finely)  that  has  been  thoroughly  dried, 
spread  it  on  a dry  place,  and  mix  boiling  tar  with  it 
till  it  is  like  mortar.  Spread  it  over  the  prepared  site 
3 inches  thick.  Spread  a little  dry  sand  over  and  roll 
before  it  sets  quite  firm. 

822.— Leaves  of  a Tuberose  withered  (R.S.T.). 
—It  may  be  that  the  Tuberose  having  been  started  in  heat 
now  feels  the  want  of  it ; hence  its  condition.  Or  it  may 
be  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  ?et  steamed  in  the  frame, 
and  thus  the  decayed  leafage.  The  best  place  for  it  jiow, 


probably,  would  lie  a warm  greenhouse,  but  the  withered 
condition  of  the  leaves  would  indicate  that  the  roots  had 
suffered,  and  if  that  be  so.  then  the  chances  of  getting  the 
plant  round  is  poor  indeed. 

393  —Tuberoses  not  starting  (Buttonhole).— It 
is  very  possible  that  the  Tuberose-bulDS  may  have  been 
exposed  to  too  cold  a temperature  before  you  got  them, 
and  this  checked  development.  As  a rule,  the  bulbs  when 
potted  should  have  the  benefit  of  a gentle  bottom-heat  to 
start  them,  and  the  lack  of  this  is  probably  the  cause  of 
many  of  the'failures  that  seem  so  common  in  Tuberose 
culture.  Of  all  imported  bulbs  perhaps  the  Tuberose  is 
the  most  capricious  to  do  well. 

824. — Acacia  not  blooming  (R-  F.).— We  could 
better  answer  your  enquiry  did  we  know  the  name  of  t tie 
species  referred  to,  but  we  think  the  fault  lies  in  the  wood 
not  maturing  through  want  of  sun  and  air  in  late  summer 
and  earlv  autumn.  We  would  now  prune  it,  leaving  the 
shoots  about  one-third  of  their  length.  Give  plenty  of 
air  during  the  summer  months,  not  shading  after  the 
middle  of  August,  and  giving  air  from  that  time  forward 
night  and  day  until  there  is  danger  of  frost. 

825. — Beetles  eating  Peas  and  Beans  (C. 
Smith)  —The  beetles  which  are  attacking  your  leas  and 
Beans  are  the  Pea  Weevil  (Sitona  lineata).  They  are  very 
troublesome  pests.  The  best  remedy  is  to  wet  the  plants, 
and  then  sprinkle  them  with  soot  or  lime  ; also  dress  the 
ground  along  the  rows  with  the  same,  or  sand  soaked  with 
paraffin-oil.  This  must  not.  however,  be  laid  against  the 
plants ; the  Weevils  hide  in  cracks  in  the  soil : and  do 
what  you  can  to  push  the  plants  into  rapid  growth. 

US26.-Roses  and  Clematises  (/).).— No  better 
effect  could  probably  be  produced  with  any  two  pi  ante 
than  that  obtainable  by  planting  Tea  Roses  and  the  finer 
kinds  of  Clematises  alternately  on  railings,  walls,  or  iences  , 
or  anyone  not  having  these  conveniences  may  easily  ere-, 
a light  wire  fence  for  the  purpose.  Such  a fence  is  very 
convenient  for  shutting  out  unsightly  objects,  or  for  form- 
ing a divisional  line  in  the  garden  ; whilst  the  plants  may 
be  readily  protected  by  mean8  of  mats  tied  on  either  side 
of  them  during  very  severe  weather. 

S27 .— Pansy-cuttings  (OA— Young  wood  taken  from 
Pansy-plants  now  will  make  good  cuttings  ; so  also  do  th. 
voting  shoots  which  break  up  so  thickly  in  the  autumn. 
Flowering  shoots  seldom  make  good  cuttings,  as  they  are 
usually  hollow.  Make  the  cuttings  about  2 inches  in 
length  cut  close  under  a leaf  joint,  the  bottom  leaies 
being  taken  off.  We  prefer  putting  cuttings  in  under  a 
handliffiit  and  if  a shady  place  cannot  be  found  then  shade 
from  hot  sunshine.  The  soil  should  be  finely  sifted,  and 
have  in  it  one-third  of  white  sharp  sand. 

Planting  a greenhouse  border  (Cmp- 

ham)  — If  the  border  isin  front  of  the  house  we  thinkyour 
best  plan  would  be  to  plant  therein  such  Roses  as  Gloire  de 
Dijon  Marechal  Kiel.  Adam,  Safrano.  and  Madame  Falcot. 
Under  the  Roses  Camellias  would  thrive,  provided  the 
Rose  shocks  are  not  too  thickly  trained  over  them.  As  an 
edging  Lv  copodium  denticulatuui  and  \A  andering  Jew  Saxi- 
frage would  answer  well.  I f a summer  display  only  is  re,l"|rj^ 
plant  the  following  at  once  : Maurandy  a Barclay  ana,  Cob:ea 
scandens,  Eccremooarpus  scalier,  Lophospermuui  scan- 
dens,  and  Canary  Creeper. 

829.— Early  Primulas  CL-  -Y-  TJ.— The  Primulas 
ou-ht  to  be  in  single  pots  at  once.  We  always  potofi 
singly  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  take  hold  of,  using  a. 
rich  "light  compost,  composed  of  one  part  sifted  loam,  one 
of  peatl  one  of  leaf-soil,  and  the  remainder  thoroughiy 
decayed  cow  manure,  or  farmyard  manure,  and  sand.  A 
close  frame  set  on  coal  ashes  is  the  best  summer  fluarteri  , 
shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and l watei : 'ery  carefully, 
never  letting  the  soil  get  quite  dry , .n°r  ^ 1 t# 

Give  good  drainage,  and  put  into  5-inch  pots  in  June.  W 
t*>9  flowers  sho"'  too  soon,  pinch  them  out. 
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830. — Spot  on  Pelargonium  leaves  ( P.  L.  S.).— 
The  apot  found  on  the  large-flowered  Pelargonium-leaves  is 
a common  form  of  disease,  and  almost  always  proceeds  from 
a low  temperature,  and  especially  cutting  draughts  of  air. 
It  is  also  produced  by  too  much  watering  and  lack  of  proper 
drainage.  Watering  plants  of  this  kina  early  in  the  morn- 
ing is,  as  a rule,  better  than  doing  so  at  night,  as  the  ex- 
halations are  the  more  quickly  dried  off.  Still,  if  the 
roots  are  found  to  be  very  dry,  they  must  not  be  permitted 
to  suffer  from  the  want  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  never 
water  if  the  soil  does  not  show  that  moisture  is  needed. 

S31.— Planting  a border  under  windows 
( R.  S.). — If  Mignonette  were  sown  in  pans  or  shallow 
boxes,  and  from  there  transplanted  on  to  the  border  in  May 
they  should  soon  cover  the  border  2 feet  in  width,  and 
keep  it  well  covered  till  November.  Then  it  may  be 
planted  with  bulbs  and  Daisies,  or  other  dwarf-flowering 
plants,  to  produce  a gay  effect  during  the  spring.  Or 
during  the  summer  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  would  make  a 
brave  show.  A good  permanent  effect  would  be  got  by 
planting  the  border  with  Sedums  in  sorts  ; Pansies  and 
Violas  also  should  do  well,  and  bloom  the  greater  part  of 
the  year. 

832. — Culture  of  Medinillamagnificaf' R.  B.S.). 
— When  the  plant  has  ceased  flowering  it  should  be  pruned 
back,  cutting  the  shoots  in  to  within  two  eyes  of  last  year’s 
growth.  When  young  shoots  have  formed  it  may  be 
shifted  into  the  next  sized  pot  in  equal  parts  loam  and 
librous  peat,  with  the  addition  of  some  coarse  silver  sand, 
and  giving  good  drainage.  This,  one  of  the  finest  warm- 
house  flowering  plants  we  have,  requires  heat  and  moisture 
throughout  the  growing  season  ; at  the  same  time  it  must 
not  be  too  much  coddled  or  deprived  of  light,  or  the  wood 
and  foliage  will  not  attain  a substance  and  vigour  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  produce  perfect  flowers.  Therefore, 
shade  from  bright  sunshine  only,  and  when  growth  is  com- 
pleted admit  air  more  freely.  Young  plants  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner. 

833. — Tropaeolum  pentaphyllum  (B.  J.).— This 
is  perfectly  hardy,  but  should  be  planted  in  a light  soil  in 
a sunny  situation,  where  drainage  is  perfect.  It  succeeds 
well  on  a rockery  where  the  trailing  branches  can  ramble 
over  the  roolcwork.  Where  the  natural  soil  is  cold  and 
heavy  a square  foot  or  so  should  be  taken  out,  18  inches 
deep,  placing  4 inches  of  brick-rubble  at  the  bottom  for 
drainage.  Fill  up  with  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  ; plant 
the  tuber  3 inches  deep,  and  train  to  Pea-sticks  when  in 
growth.  In  this  manner  it  will  succeed  on  the  level 
ground  ; but  in  any  case  the  driest  portion  of  the  garden 
should  be  selected,  if  possible,  where  protection  is  afforded 
from  cutting  winds.  Whoever  wishes  to  succeed  with  this 
species  must  have  patience,  as  generally  speaking,  it  is  not 
until  the  third  year  after  planting  that  anything  like 
vigorous  growth  is  made. 

834. — A cool  Orchid  frame  (D.).—  And  so  you 
cannot  manage  cool  Orchids  in  a warm-house  ! Well,  I do 
not  think  you  are  the  only  unfortunate  one  so  situated, 
and  I commend  you  upon  the  plan  of  having  a frame  made 
in  front  of  the  present  plant-house.  I have  never  been 
in  Guernsey,  so  I cannot  speak  confidently  of  the 
cold  you  experience  ; but  I should  say  the  winters  are 
very  light  and  bright.  I do  not  think  you  would  get  any 
warmth  in  the  frame  from  the  pipes  running  along  the 
front  of  the  present  house ; but  I would  advise  you  to 
have  the  flow  pipe  made  to  fit  to  the  inside  of  this  frame, 
or,  at  least,  say,  a flow  pipe  to  branch  out  of  the  main. 
This,  I think,  would  keep  the  frame  sufficiently  warm  for 
cool-house  Orchids.  Do  not  trust  to  any  openings  in  the 
brickwork  for  heat— you  will  get  none  from  them.  Let 
me  know  what  you  do  and  how  you  succeed? — M.  B. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— J.  Chaffey.—l,  Odontoglossum 
pulchellum  ; Fern  Asplenium  marinum. M.  P.— Can- 

not name  from  such  scraps  ; send  again  when  in  flower. 

J.  Chaffey.— 2 is  a Gongora,  but  cannot  say  which  ; 

3,  Cannot  venture  a suggestion  as  to  its  name. M.  W. 

— Cypripedium  purpuratum. Moses  Price.— Honesty 

(Lunaria  biennis). E.L.G.— Not  a Fern,  but  Selaginella 

lvraussiana,  also  commonly  known  as  Lycopodium  denticu- 

latum.  It  is  very  easily  managed. Mrs.  M.  A.  Forge. 

— Not  Aristolochia  Sipho,  but  the  Yulan  (Magnolia  con- 

spicua). Mrs.  Hill. — Smilacina  bifolia. Miss  Mac, 

i co.  Wexford. — Shell-like  flower,  Grevillea  rosmarinifolia  ; 
other  specimen,  Solatium  jasminoides.  We  cannot  name 

Pansies. S.  D.  Lytte.—  Fritillaria  Meleagris. Bar- 

ford.—. Ribes  aureum. James  Watson.—  Fuchsia  pro- 

cumbens. E.  B. — Send  better  specimens. Beming- 

ton  Rectory. — Pyrus Malus  fioribunda. J.  B.  Stevenage. 

— Yes,  Leucadendron  argenteum.  Delop.  — Yes, 

Heucherasanguinea. -Newcastle.— I,  Megasea  cordifolia; 

2,  Bird  Cherry  (Primus  Padus) ; 3,  Rhodanthe  Manglesi 

(white  variety) ; 4,  Pteris  serrulatacristata. Grauhams. 

j —Impossible  to  name  from  such  wretched  scraps Miss 

\ Courthorpe. — Viola  biflora. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
j take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
i that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Mina  S. — Please  send  the  flowers  of  the  “ Green”  Rose, 

I as  proposed. T.  B.— Apply  to  any  timber  dealer  in  a 

! good  way  of  business. A Gardener.—  Not  mildew  • looks 

like  a deposit  of  something  on  the  leaves  from  syringing 
or  have  the  leaves  been  sulphured?  Please  give  more 

details  of  treatment. James  Sage.— Yes,  apply  the 

soap-suds  and  water  when  the  trees  are  out  of  bloom  An 

ordinary  garden  syringe  is  all  that  is  needed. Erin  — 

■ A gardener’s  working  hours  are  usually  from  6 a m 'to 
| 6 p.m.  or  later  in  the  summer,  in  winter  from  daylight  to 

I dark. G.  II.  S.,  Tiverton.— Yes,  the  Rose  is  badly  can. 

I kered,  and  in  such  a bad  case  we  do  not  think  there  is  any 

| reliable  remedy.  Please  state  age  of  Rose,  &c.  ? A F 

\ —The  Asparagus. should  be  cut  before  it  runs  up  too 
I much.  There  does' not  seem  to  be  anything  else  wron" 
| with  it, Amateur.— We  cannot  give  any  opinion  about 


the  matter  unless  we  had  seen  the  bundles  of  Asparagus. 
As  a rule,  wo  think  judges  at  shows  come  to  just 

deoisions  in  tho  awarding  of  prizes. C.  A.— Apply  to 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  Essex. J/.  — How 

have  the  Camellias  and  “ Geraniums”  been  treated?  Not 

a word  is  said  about  that. Amateur.  You  will  easily 

know  when  the  Vines  are  in  flower  by  the  odour  in  the 

house.  It,  is  like  the  scent  from  Mignonette  blossom. 

John  Crichton.— Apply  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Neighbour  & Sons, 
127,  High  I-Iolborn,  London,  W.C. Cottager.— Wc  can- 

not possibly  tell  to  which  Orchid  you  refer,  unless  you  can 
tell  ns  which  number  of  Gardening  the  note  appeared  in. 

-Vine.—  Please  give  particulars  of  the  treatment  the 

Vines  have  had,  and  how  the  roots  are  planted,  &c.? A 

Lover  of  Flowers. — Send  a good  frond  of  the  Fern  you 
wish  to  know  about,  and  then  we  will  advise  you  what  to 
do. — -E.  /“.—Apply  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & Sons, 

King's-road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. II.  II. — We  know 

of  no  book  that  will  suit  you.  Send  any  queries  here  you 
like,  and  they  will  be  duly  attended  to. 


Catalogues  received.— Bedding,  Herbaceous,  and 
Alpine,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  L-c.  Messrs.  Wood 

& Ingram,  The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. Catalogue  of 

Plants,  including  Novelties  for  1832.  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  & Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King’s-road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 

AQUARIA. 

686.— Unhealthy  gold  and  silver  fish. 

■ — These  fishes  are  no  doubt  suffering  from  an 
impure  state  of  the  water,  and  had  better  be 
put  out  in  the  pond  or  removed  to  a tank  of  the 
pond  water,  with  a moderate  number  of  green 
plants  growing  in  it.  “ C.  A.  M.”  should  have 
the  basin  thoroughly  cleansed  and  the  cause  of 
the  iron  in  the  water  removed.  There  should 
also  be  plenty  of  clean  silver  sand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  basin,  and  fresh  plants,  without  any  im- 
purities on  them,  should  be  placed  in  the  water 
to  grow,  in  baskets  lined  with  Moss,  which  can 
easily  be  taken  up  and  changed  when  neces- 
sary. Selaginella  and  Tradescantia  discolor  are 
good  plants  for  this  work.  The  health  of  gold 
fish  depends  largely  upon  the  thorough  purity  of 
the  water  in  which  they  live,  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  a proper  balance  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  The  water  should  also  receive  a 
daily  aeration  by  allowing  the  fountain  to  play 
as  long  as  possible.  This  will  conduce  to  the 
health  of  the  fishes,  and  always  give  them  fresh 
water.  Bits  of  biscuit  left  uneaten  turn  sour  and 
create  impurities  in  the  water ; very  small 
quantities  should,  therefore,  be  given  at  one 
time.  But  nothing  can  make  water  with  iron  in 
it  a desirable  home  for  gold  fish,  and  the  only 
radical  cure  will  be  to  remove  this  taint.  If 
the  fishes  are  put  in  a tank  while  this  is  being 
done,  the  water  must  be  thoroughly  syringed 
every  day,  some  of  it  being  removed  and  fresh 
water  put  in  as  the  fish  are  in  bad  health.  The 
pond  will  be  better  for  them,  but  then  the  diffi- 
culty of  catching  them  again  comes  in.  This  is 
best  done  with  a small  net,  placing  them  after- 
wards instantly  in  a bucket  of  water,  and  avoid- 
ing any  handling,  or,  indeed,  touching  them 
with  the  fingers. — J.  L.  R. 

The  cause  may  be  due  to  the  water  not 

being  renewed  frequently  enough.  Water  coming 
into  a conservatory  will  become  heated  and  conse- 
quently lose  much  of  the  oxygen  it  should  con- 
tain, and  if  not  impregnated  with  atmospheric 
air  the  fish  will  suffer,  which  is  indicated  at  first 
by  them  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Besides  this,  if  the  water  is  small  in  amount  in 
proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  fish  it 
will  be  deoxygenated  by  them,  and  in  addition 
the  water  once  breathed  is  vitiated,  and  contains 
products  which  are  poisonous  to  the  fish.  Gold 
fish  are  most  healthy  when  kept  in  perfectly 
cold  water  (45  degs.  to  50  degs.,  Fahr.),  and  this 
should  be  constantly  supplied  or  frequently 
changed.  The  reason  the  fish  recover  when  put 
into  the  pond  is  because  the  quantity  of  water 
is  so  immense  in  proportion  as  to  be  practically 
the  same  as  if  it  were  constantly  supplied,  and 
besides,  the  fish  pick  up  food  of  a more  natural 
kind.  Bread  and  biscuit  crumbs  are  not  good 
feeding.  Beef,  cut  into  small  pieces,  is  much 
better,  or  very  small  earthworms,  and  give 
them  sufficient  to  satisfy  them  two  or  three 
times  a week,  and  no  scraps  should  be  left  in 
the  water  to  decompose.  It  is  possible  that  the 
water  supply  is  impure.  This  can  be  easily  de- 
termined by  cleaning  out  the  fountain  and  filling 
it  with  other  water  which  you  know  to  be  good, 
and  see  what  effect  this  has  on  the  fish.  A few 
fresh-water  weeds  will  be  beneficial,  as  tending 
to  keep  the  water  fresh.  It  is  common  for  gold 
fish  to  change  in  colour,  patches  of  colour  getting 
larger  and  darker,  or  paler  and  smaller.  The  first 
sign  of  ill-health  is  usually  a loss  of  equilibration. 


falling  a little  to  one  side  or  other,  or  an  aimless 
wandering,  evidently  without  any  object. — 
A.  F.  R. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERY. 

835.-  -Feeding  fowls. — I have  four  Minorca  fowls, 
hatched  in  Norfolk  in  the  spring  of  1890,  which  laid  well  in 
1891.  They  have  fairly  good  quarters,  and  are  let  out 
pretty  often  to  pick  about  on  the  lawn.  They  laid  this 
season  Dec.,  4 bo  31,  19  eggs  ; Jan.,  G eggs  ; Feb.,  17  eggs  ; 
Mar.,  10  to  31,  22  eggs  ; April,  5G  eggs  ; May,  to  date,  30 
eggs.  Total,  146.  They  seem  very  fond  of  the  large  worms, 
and  if  watched  do  very  little  damage  in  picking  about  on 
the  paths  ; but  I am  not  certain  from  the  falling  off  of  the 
supply  of  eggs  this  month,  whether  these  worms  are  quite 
good  for  them.  I give  them  good  Barley,  Buckwheat 
(the  grey  kind),  and  good  Oats  for  a change,  oyster-shells 
broken  up,  and  scraps  from  the  house,  and  keep  their 
quarters  clean.  I should  be  glad  if  “Doulting”  would 
advise  me  about  the  worms? — Grove. 

REPLIES. 

757.— Fowls  losing  their  feathers.— You  have  a 
feather-eater  amongst  your  fowls,  and  your  only  remedy 
is  to  discover  the  offender  and  kill  her  at  once,  or  she  will 
contaminate  the  flock.  Some  authorities  recommend  the 
upper  part  of  the  beak  to  be  cut  a little  ; this  prevents  the 
fowl  taking  a firm  hold  of  the  feathers. — Doulting. 

755.— Hens  laying  soft  eggs.— Your  hens  are 
either  overfed  or  there  is  a scarcity  of  shell-forming 
material  within  their  reach.  Give  them  some  burnt 
oyster-shells  and  a supply  of  old  mortar,  and  things  will 
soon  right  themselves.  In  the  meantime,  feed  sparingly, 
and  thus  check  laying  for  a week  or  so. — Doulting. 

756. — Hen  sitting. — Put  the  nest  on  the 
ground,  and,  if  you  can  do  so,  procure  a turf 
hollowed  out  in  the  centre  to  serve  as  the 
bottom.  This  gives  the  cool  foundation  for  the 
eggs  so  much  desired.  Arrange  for  the  hen  to 
leave  the  nest  daily  for  a few  minutes,  and  if 
the  weather  is  very  warm  and  dry  at  hatching- 
time sprinkle  some  warm  water  round  the  nest, 
the  moisture  from  which  will  damp  the  eggs  suffi- 
ciently. The  use  of  water  at  such  times  is  so 
risky  an  undertaking  that  it  is  best  on  the  whole 
to  do  without  it. — Doulting. 

753. — Feeding  Rabbits. — It  is  not,  to  my 
thinking,  a good  plan  to  give  Turnips  to  Rabbits. 
They  are  altogether  too  watery,  and  have  a 
sharp  taste  not  found  in  other  roots,  so  that 
they  are  not  relished  by  the  animals.  Swedes 
are  far  superior,  and  make  an  excellent  food  for 
winter  use,  when  green  food  is  scarce.  But, 
like  other  watery  foods,  they  should  be  used  in 
moderation,  and  in  conjunction  with  meals  of 
various  kinds. — Doulting. 


BIRDS. 


QUERIES. 

836. — Treatment  of  a Bullfinch.— I should  like 
to  know  whether  my  Bullfinch  ought  to  have  a bath  occa- 
sionally, and  if  it  might  be  hung  up  out-of-doors  in  hot 
weather,  and  what  is  the  best  musical  instrument  to  get 
to  teach  it  to  pipe  tunes? — Blanche. 

837. — Parrot  picking  out  its  feathers.  — I 
should  be  much  obliged  if  someone  would  advise  me  how 
to  cure  my  Parrot  from  picking  out  its  feathers  ? He  is  a 
grey  and  scarlet  one,  and  was  given  to  me  about  two 
months  ago.  When  he  came  he  had  not  a feather  on  his 
breast  or  neck,  and  a very  few  on  his  back  ; but  his  cage 
had  not  been  kept  clean,  and  he  had  been  living  in  a 
butcher’s  shop,  so  I fear  he  had  had  meat  given  to  him. 
I fed  him  on  Indian  Corn  (boiled  and  made  soft),  also  Hemp 
seed,  and  gave  plain  water  to  drink.  His  feathers  came 
again,  and  just  as  he  began  to  look  quite  smart  he  promptly 
pulled  them  all  out  again,  and  he  now  is  a wretched  object. 
He  is  a very  clever  bird,  and  can  say  almost  anything. 
He  is  about  six  years  old,  and  when  we  have  breakfast  I 
give  him  a piece  of  bread  soaked  in  coffee.  I should  be  so 
delighted  if  someone  could  tell  me  of  something  to  cure 
him  ? — Blanche. 

REPLY. 

758.— Treatment  of  a Grey  Parrot.— 

I have  never  kept  one  of  these  birds,  and 
therefore  I will  not  attempt  to  diagnose  its 
complaint ; but  it  is  probably  incurable.  Write 
to  Mr.  J.  Abrahams,  of  191  and  192,  St.  George's- 
street-East,  London,  and  he  will  doubtless  be 
able  to  give  you  good  advice,  for  I think  he 
knows  more  about  foreign  cage  birds  and  their 
ailments  than  any  other  man  living. — A.  G. 
Butler. 

WANTED.— A few  old  STRAW  bIHUIIVE-L 

* * dome-shaped  ; must  be  cheap. — Address  BEE,  care  of 
Mrs.  Abbess,  Stationer,  Streatham-common. 

•"TOBACCO-PAPER,  guaranteed  genuine,  6d. 

per  lb. ; 14  lb.,  8s.  6d. ; do.  cloth,  8d.  per  lb. ; 14  lb.,  8s.  6d. 
Reduction  to  the  trade. — T.  HAMBLY,  Kinu^lown.  Bristol. 

DLO WER~ POTS.— 12  8-in.,  20  b-in.,  50  5m. 

50  4-in.,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  cases  and  sent  to  rail  for  7s.  6d. 
Cash. — H GODDARD.  Pottery,  Denpett  road  Beckham. 

H.ARDEN  NETTING. — Buy  direct  from  the 

™ makers.  Try  a sample  piece  of  cur  best  quality  water- 
proof tanned  and  oiled,  4 yards  by  50 yards,  8s.;  second  quality, 
5a.  Trade  supplied,— BPASHETT  & OQ  < Ntt  Manufacturers; 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


May  28,  1892 


BOULTON  & PAUL, 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS, 

WINTER  GARDENS,  CONSERVATORIES,  & GREENHOUSES  IN 


GARDEN  FRAMES  in  great  VARIETY. 

No.  60. 

PORTABLE  PLANT 
PRESERVER. 


No.  73. 

SPAN-ROOF 
CARDEN  FRAME 

Cash  Prices. 

Carriage  Paid. 

4 ft.  by  6 ft £2  14  0 1 12  ft.  by  6 ft.  £5  14  0 

8 ft.  by  6 ft 4 4 0 | 10  ft.  by  6 ft 7 4 0 

All  Frames  made  of  Selected  Red  Deal,  painted  three 
times,  and  Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  sheet  glass. 

Carriage  Paid  on  all  Orders  of  40s.  value. 


Surveys  made  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
LADIES  AND  CENTLEMEN  WAITED  UPON  BY  SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT. 


ESTIMATES  ON  APPLICATION. 

No.  77.  SMALLER  FRAMES,  / 9 ft  by  4 ft £2  '7 

similar  to  No.  75.  \12  it.  by  4 tt'. £3  0 0 

BOILERS  OF  ALL  MAKES  & SIZES. 


GARDEN 

No.  74. 

THREE-QUARTER 

SPAN 

CARDEN  FRAME. 

Cash  Prices. 
Carriage  Paid. 


NORWICH. 

ALL  STYLES. 

FRAMES  in  great  VARIETY. 


4 ft.  by  6 ft £2  0 

8 ft.  by  6 ft 3 0 

CUCUMBER  FRAME 

6 feet  by  4 feet,  painted  and  glazed 


No.  75. 

MELON  AND 
CUCUMBER 
FRAME. 

Cash  Prices. 
Carriage  Paid. 

12  ft.  by  6 ft £4  3 0 

16  ft.  by  6 ft 5 6 0 

LIGHTS. 

14s.  Od.  each 


unpainted  and  unglazed . . 5s.  6d. 

Catalogues  of  all  our  Manufactures  post  free  on 
application. 


HIGH-CLASS  GARDEN  HOSES. 


Last  Ten  Years. 
SEE  TESTIMONIAL  BELOW. 


Don’t  be  hoodwinked  by 
plausible  & threatening 
advertisements. 


SPHINCTER  GRIP. 


NON-KINKABLE. 


MERRYWEATHER  & SONS  were  the  ORICINAL  INTRODUCERS  OF  SPHINCTER  CRIP  HOSE  into  England,  and  continue 

to  guarantee  all  their  High-Class  Hoses  to  pass  the  severe  British  Government  Tests,  a sure  warranty  of  good  quality 
ami  longevity.  Buy  direct  from  an  old-established  house  with  a reputation  to  lose. 

The  Non-Kinkable  Red-Grey  Hose  is  in  certain  cases  to  be  preferred  as  more  suitable. 

Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  Jan.  14,  1891. 

Messrs.  Merryweather  & Sons.— Dear  Sirs,— I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  working  of  Hose  supplied  in  May,  1881,  which 
is  still  in  use,  and  is  most  satisfactory. —Yours  faithfully,  (Signed)  HURST  DANIELL.” 


^15  C3-OIj]D  IMCJbl  II  *-A.T 

1 -Improved  Truck  Hose  Reel 

2 -Fire  Engine  and  for  general  pumping  pur 

poses 

3—  Alexandria  Garden  Pump 

4—  London  Brigade  Hand  Pump 

5— Lawn  Sprinkler 

IIT.  r.  . r : 11 . 
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«Sc  FIRST  AWARDS. 

6—  Combined  Fire  and  Garden  Engine  (a  spe- 

ciality) 

7—  Liquid-Manure  Pump 

8—  Garden  Hydrant  Hose  and  Branch-pipe 

9 — Inexpensive  Barrow  Pump 

10—  Strong  Wrought-iron  Hose  Reel 


Write  for  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Pumps  of  all  classes — contains  many  novelties  never  as  yet  advertised. 

MERRYWEATHER  & SONS,  Ld„  63,  LONC  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


GARDEN  FURNITURE. 

ENTERPRISE  LAWN  MOWERS,  GARDEN  ROLLERS, 
GARDEN  SEATS,  HOSE  REELS.  &c..  Ac.  LAWN 
MOWERS.  9in., 30s. ; llin.36s. ; 13  in.,  43s. : 15  in.,  50s..  com- 
plete  with  ' . r.i-s  Boxes.  Best  English  Garden  Hosing  (2  ply), 
i in.  I5s. , a in.,  18s.,  i in.,  21s.  per  60  feet  roll. 
RICHARD  JOHNSON,  CLAPHAM, 
and  MORRIS,  Ltd., 

34  and  26,  Lcver-st.,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 
T)  AFFIA  for  garden  tying,  best  quality,  by 

P.  Post,  carriage  paid,  1 lb.,  7d. ; 2 lb.,  le. ; 3 lb.,  le.  fid. 
IK.  — .T  AMI'S  ("LIFFORD  S.S.  Rank-street.  Maidstone. 

G' ARDEN  NETTING,  fair  condition,  100 

square  yards,  in  one  piece,  26.  fid.,  carriage  la.  Cash  with 
F»,  A >RTHKY,  Auctioneer,  Plymouth, 


FROST.  WIND.  HAIL.  BIRDS. 

HORTICULTURAL  SHADINGS. 

The  only  thorough  Protection  for  Wall  Fruit.  Dwarf  Trees 
Vegetables,  &c.  Equally  necessary  for  Greenhouse  Blinds. 
Will  last  for  years.  Carriage  paid. 

A quality,  lOd.  per  yard  run,  52  inches  wide. 

No.  1 „ 7 id.  „ 54 

6a.  „ 54 

4id.  „ 54 

3$d.  „ 54  ,, 

Is.  „ 50  ,, 

MILL  CO.,  OLDHAM. 

rPAMWORTH  RED  PIGS  for  Sale.— Sows, 

yelts,  and  young  boars.  Pure  pedigree  bred;  strongly 
recommeudel  as  good  bacon  pigs,  also  for  crossing  purposes 
Price  and  full  particulars  on  application  to— BAILIFF, 
Manor  Faun.  Kingsento,  F.  G , Surse*. 


No.  2 „ 

No.  3 „ 

No.  4 ,, 

A.  Green. 

MOORHE Y 


THE  PATENT 

SILICATE  MANURE. 

This  Manure  is  chemically  distinct  from  all  other 
Manures,  and  has  been  proved  to  supply  the  place  of  sun- 
shine, and  has  the  power  of  hastening  the  colouring  and 
ripening  of  Grapes,  Tomatoes,  Peaches,  &c. , beyond  any 
other  Manure. 

IF  YOU  TRY  IT  NOW 
YOU  WILL  ORDER  LATER  ON. 

“Cambridge,  12th,  September,  1S01. 

“ I have  formed  a verj’  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
Patent  Silicate  Manure,  especially  for  Tomatoes,  Grapes, 
and  Peaches.  (Signed)  “ E.  HOBDAY.*’ 


Prices  in  Sacks,  at  Works,  10s.  per  cwt.,  £2  per 
l ton,  £3  15s.  per  £ ton,  £7  per  ton. 

The  Patent  Silieate  Mannpe  Co., 

THE  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD,  HERTS. 


At  the  Jub'lee  Meeting  of  the 
B.  A.  S.  E.,  Windsor,  HER 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  and 
H.K.H  PRINCESS  VICTORIA 
of  PRUSSIA  each  purchased  a 
Raxsomes’  Laws  Mower. 


LAWN  MOWERS. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

IS  ALL  SIZES  TO  sriT  EVERY  REQVIREMEXT. 

" NEW  AUTOMATON,"  the  best  Gear  Machine. 
“CHAIN  ALTTOMATON,"  the  Best  Chain  Machine. 

“ ANGLO-FARIS,"  Che  Best  Small  Machine. 

" EDGE  CUTTER,"  the  only  one  of  real  service. 

“ BANK  CUTTER.”  the  Best  for  cutting  Slopes. 

THE  BEST  PONY  A HORSE  POWER  MOWERS. 
Orders  executed  promptly  by  all  Ironmongers. 

RANSOMES,  SIMS,  & JEFFERIES,  LD.,  IPSWICH. 


ONCE  USED-ALWAYS  USED. 

rpHE  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCK  for 

-L  flower-pots.  Keeps  out  worms  and  all  vermin ; saves 
time,  expense,  and  annoyance;  fits  any  pot ; lasts  for  years; 
many  thousands  in  use.  A boon  to  Mum  growers.  30,  Is.;  100, 
3s.  ; 1.000.  2-Ss  . fret*. — A.  PORTF.R.  Stone  House.  Maulsrone. 


CPENTS  ! TENTS  ! I TENTS  ! ! I— Suitable  for 

J-  Gardens.  Cricket,  or  Camping-out  purposes.  40  feet  in 
circumference,  pure  linen,  with  pegs,  poles,  and  lines  com- 

Slete.  These  tents  are  white,  and  have  only  been  used  a little 
y Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  cost  over  £•>  each.  I will 
send  one  complete  for  30s.  Can  be  sent  on  approval.— 
HEXRY  J.  GASSOX,  Government  Contractor,  Rye,  Sussex. 

£3T  TO  OUR  READERS.—-/;!  ordering  gcocz 
from  these  pagers,  or  in  making  inquiries,  readers  vAU  confer 
a favour  by  stating  that  the  advertiser,  era  woo  seen  :» 
GA RD EX IX G ILLUSTRATED.  Our  desire  is  to  publish 
the  advertisements  qj  trustworthy  houses  only.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  of  each  order  should  be  written  leyibiy. 
Dciu*i  oiid  disappoint  ment  are  oftentimes  due  to  neglect  oj  this 
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VALUE  OF  AMMONIA. 

Of  the  great  value  of  ammonia,  both  in  the  soil 
and  atmosphere,  little  need  be  said.  It  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  nearly  all  the 
best  mixtures  of  manures,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  to  select  from  nowadays,  and  in  some  form 
or  other  provides  the  nitrogen  so  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

An  overdose,  however,  whether  applied  to  the 
roots  or  liberated  in  a confined  atmosphere,  say 
of  a forcing-house,  is  frequently  fatal  to  the 
roots  in  the  former  case,  and  quickly  fetches  off 
the  leaves  and  ruins  the  crops  in  the  latter 
instance.  It  is,  therefore,  a necessary,  valuable, 
and  yet  a dangerous  aid  to  the  fruit-grower— to 
be  used  and  not  abused,  or  otherwise  accidents 
or  failures  will  occur.  It  is  my  intention  at  the 
outset  to  more  especially  direct  attention  to  the 
risks  to  be  run  in  using  mulching  material  stropg 
in  ammonia  in  vineries,  Peach,  and  other  fruit- 
houses.  Farmyard-manure  from  covered  sheds, 
when  used  as  a mulch,  being  very  highly  charged 
with  ammonia,  often  gives  it  oft  to  such  an 
extent  when  the  houses  are  warm  and  close  as 
to  badly  injure  the  tender  foliage,  either  ot  fruit 
trees  or  pot  plants. 

Kiln  or  malt  dust  is  also  a dangerous  mulch- 
ing material,  and  recently  I have  met  with  yet 
another  apparently  harmless,  yet  very  destruc- 
tive, substance  if  used  to  excess  for  a similar  pur 
pose,  this  being  peat-Moss-litter  after  it  has 
been  used  for  bedding- down  horses.  This  is  now 
being  largely  substituted  for  straw,  and  there 
is  every  probability  of  the  demand  ^ for  it 
increasing  rather  than  otherwise,  and  that  for 
reasons  other  than  economy  as  compared  with 
straw.  On  entering  a stable  where  this  litter  is 
used  with  or  without  a light  surfacing  of  straw, 
it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  neither  moisture 
nor  smell.  The  litter  absorbs  all  the  urine  and 
some  think  the  ammonia  as  well,  but  this  I hold 
to  be  a mistake,  simply  because  there  is  little  or 
no  fermentation  going  on  and  therefore  no 
ammonia  created  ; that  has  to  come.  Directly 
the  litter,  now  converted  into  a fairly  strong 
manure,  is  subjected  to  warmth  and  moisture 
the  nitrogen  is  released  and  converted  into 
ammonia,  and  the  consequence  of  the  excess  of 
the  latter  in  a confined  atmosphere  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  The  whole  of  the  fruit  in  a 
fairly  large  Peach-house  situated  within  three 
miles  of  where  I am  writing  was  ruined,  and 
very  much  of  the  foliage  crippled  from  no  other 
traceable  cause  than  a too  free  use  of  peat-Moss- 
manure  as  a mulch  before  dangerous  gases  had 
been  got  rid  of  by  fermentation.  This  ought  to 
serve  as  a warning  to  others  who  may  contem- 
plate using  it.  The  leaves  of  a 

Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  the  same  house 
were  nearly  all  destroyed,  and  altogether  more 
mischief  was  done  than  one  not  familiar  with 
the  facts  would  consider  possible.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  mulch  was  not  applied  till  the 
Peaches  were  as  large  as  Sweetwater  Grapes, 
and  since  the  crop  was  shed  and  the  ammonia 
evaporated  a healthy  wood  growth  has  com- 
menced. In  another  instance  where  this  kind 
of  manure  was  used  as  a top-dressing  for  early 


Vines this  time  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 

of  fresh  loam-  the  result  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory and  also  somewhat  surprising,  lhe  soil 
evidently  absorbed  much  of  the  ammonia  escap- 
ing from  the  manure,  the  Vines  breaking 
strongly  and  growing  away  very  freely,  or 
bette?  than  usual.  We  are  told  by  experts  that 
ammonia  is  most  needed  in  the  soil,  or  where 
the  roots  can  have  access  to  it,  before  or  till  the 
foliage  is  fully  formed,  as  subsequently  they  are 
in  a position  to  absorb  much  of  what  they  re- 
quire of  it  from  the  atmosphere  and  by  means  ot 
their  leaves.  Ammonia  also  both  quickens  ger- 
mination of  seeds  and  hastens  root  action, 
always  provided  there  is  not  too  much  of  it  ; 
but  although  well  aware  of  these  facts,  I was 
scarcely  prepared  to  see  the  extraordinary 
effect  it  has  upon  the  stems  of  old  Vines, 
the  latter  are  surrounded  and  the  borders 

Liberally  top-dressed  with  a mixture  of 
peat-Moss-manure  and  loam,  fibres  will  be 
attracted  to  the  surface  from  older  roots  not  far 
below  the  surface,  while  from  the  stems  just 
above  ground  whole  clusters  of  large,  healthy 
roots  will  be  emitted,  say  by  the  time  the  Vines 
have  had  their  bunches  finally  thinned  out. 
These  fresh  roots  spread  rapidly,  each  pushing 
out  a network  of  fibres,  and  if  taken  good  care  of 
must  greatly  assist  in  the  work  of  finishing  the 
crops.  I have  adopted  a somewhat  similar  plan 
with  Vines  in  borders  that  require  renovating, 
but  surrounding  the  stems  with  moderately 
good  ordinary  stable-manure,  loam,  and  wood- 
ashes  in  mixture  will  not  cause  them  to  emit 
roots  nearly  so  strongly  as  does  the  peat-Moss- 
manure.  The  advantage  of  having  abundance 
of  good  roots  on  or  near  the  surface  of  a border 
needs  no  emphasising,  and  plenty  of  healthy 
roots  close  up  to  the  stems  is  especially  desirable 
when  it  is  in  contemplation  to  partially  lift  the 
Vines  and  to  replace  exhausted  soil.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  in  many  cases  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
liberal  surfacing  of  manure  strong  in  ammonia 
in  mixture  with  loam,  the  A ines  being  more 
prone  to  form  fresh  roots  after  the  crops  are 
nearly  or  quite  matured  than  they  are  prior  to 
that  time. 

Mulchings  of  peat-Moss-manure  or  the  best 
substitute  for  it  might  also  with  advantage  be 
applied  to  heavily-cropped  fruit-trees  against 
walls  and  in  the  open  quarters.  In  all  such 
cases  there  is  no  necessity  to  mix  loam  with  the 
manure,  as  it  is  only  when  confined  that  the 
ammonia  is  dangerous  to  the  foliage,  while 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  too  much  reaching 
the  roots.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  far 
more  effective  if  lightly  covered  with  sod,  this 
preventing  waste  by  evaporation,  and  also  serv- 
ing to  keep  the  manure  moist,  in  which  state 
only  is  it  of  any  service  to  the  roots.  It  is 
advisable,  therefore,  to  lightly  fork  up  and 
throw  back  the  surface  soil,  returning  it  on  the 
top  of  a liberal  dressing  of  the  manure.  In  very 
many  cases  it  would  pay  well  to  give  the 
borders,  especially  those  against  sunny  walls,  a 
good  soaking  of  soft  water  after  the  manure  is 
applied  ; this  washing  down  some  of  the  juices 
from  the  latter,  and  the  soil  being  then  returned 
to  its  original  position  will  serve  to  effectually 
enclose  the  much  - needed  moisture,  These 
mulchings  of  nitrogenous  manures  are  ot  the 


greatest  permanent  assistance  to  fruit'“ 
(generally,  as  in  addition  to  supplying  them 
with  food  they  also  attract  and  keep  many 
roots  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  border  this 
being  where  they  do  most  good. 


761.— Destroying  woodlice.— This  is  a 
very  difficult  business  where  they  are  numerous. 

I have  had  more  trouble  with  woodlice 
during  the  last  two  years  than  ever  before  in 
my  experience  of  upwards  of  forty  years  m a 
warden  In  previous  years  I have  managed  to 
keeptliem  down  by  tripping  and  by  keeping  a 
colony  of  toads  in  the  houses  they  most  fre- 
quent. Rut  this  year  in  the  Cucumber-houses 
toads  and  trapping  have  not  been  quite  a success 
the  insects  were  so  numerous.  The  beds  for 
Cucumbers  were  filled  with  manure  from  the 
stables  in  January,  and  I think  some  of  the 
insects  were  brought  in  with  the  manure,  as 
everything  was  cleared  out  of  the  pits  m winter. 
They  were  a short  time  ago  so  numerous  that 
they  swarmed  over  the  Cucumber-plants  and 
began  eating  the  bark  off  the  mam  stems.  This 
of  course,  could  not  be  submitted  to,  and  the 
plan  I adopted  was  to  wrap  strips  of  cloth 
round  the  stems  and  paint  the  cloth  with  soot 
and  soft-soap  made  quite  thick.  This  has 
effectually  kept  them  off  the  plants,  and  in  the 
meantime  I can  go  on  trapping,  and  every 
toad  caught  anywhere  is  transferred  to  tl 
houses,  and  in  different  houses  I have  dozens 
of  toads  of  all  sizes  hopping  about  and  snap- 
ping up  the  insects.  I have  reason  to  hope 
now  that  in  a short  time  I shall  be  master 
of  the  situation,  and  as  the  Cucumbers  are 
grow'ing  and  bearing  freely,  I hope  no  grea 
harm  has  been  done  ; but  in  order  to  encourage 
roots  to  break  out  higher  up  the  stems,  a top- 
dressing of  rich,  turfy  soil  has  been  given,  reach- 
ing several  inches  up  the  stem.  S 
soap  and  soot  on  the  rags  round  the  stem  o 
the  plants  lose  its  potency,  I shall  run  round 
with  the  brush  again.  The  same  remedy  will, 

I believe,  be  effectual  with  Peaches  or  Grapes. 
No  one  under  ordinary  circumstances  can  form 
an  idea  how  destructive  they  are  when  so 
numerous.  I have  been  using  Moss-litter- 
manure,  and  I am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
has  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  trouble. 
Having  never  been  in  such  a fix  before,  a carefu 
investigation  as  to  the  cause  will  be  made.- 

E‘564  —Killing  slugs  — I have  tried  the 

following  plan  for  two  years,  and  find  it  most 
effective : I use  a circular  (coffee)  canister, 
say,  about  6 inches  or  8 inches  long.  I per- 
forate thebottom  with  along  nail  or  steel  spindle, 
putting  in,  say,  20  or  30  holes  according  to  the 
size  of  the  canister.  Into  this  I put  some  fr eshlj 
slaked  lime  and  some  soot  well  mixed,  and  alter 
sunset  I go  round,  and  wherever  1 see >a  sin  I 
dust  it  with  this  mixture,  which  kills  it  m 
short  time.  I sometimes  defer  my 
until  after  dusk,  when  I use  a lamp  or  lighted 
candle  to  discover  the  pests  The  lime  itself 
would  do,  but  when  mixed  with  soot  it  does  not 
show  on  the  ground  or  plants  so  much.  The 
mixture,  except  it  is  put  on  m too  great  quant 
ties,  will  not  injure  the  foliage  or  flowers.- 
A.  K.  Maze. 
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Conservatory. 

flowering  plants  for  next  winter  must  not  lie  neglected, 
w here  large  plants  of  such  things  as  Salvias  and  Eupa- 
toriums  are  required  they  will  give  less  trouble  if  planted 
out  in  an  open  situation.  All  the  attention  required 
during  summer  is  to  pinch  in  3trong  shoots  and  give  an 
occasional  watering,  potting  up  in  September.  Old  plants 
of  Eupatorium  odoratum  should  be  pruned  back  to  get  a 
good  base.  1 have  had  immense  bushes  by  this  treat- 
ment. Shift  on  growing  stock  of  Solanum  Capsicastrum  • 
they  will  soon  do  outside  now.  Sometimes  they  are 
planted  out  and  lifted  in  autumn  ; but  the  berries  on 
planted. out  stuff  are  usually  a little  later  in  ripening, 
rhey  want  an  occasional  syringing  with  soapy  water  to 
keep  them  free  from  insects.  Habrothamnus  e'legans  and 
others  of  the  family  do  better  planted  out  for  the  summer 
than  when  grown  in  pots.  The  plants  make  more  growth, 
and  every  shoot  is  crowned  with  a cluster  of  blossoms. 
J.uculia  gracissima  is  a beautiful  flowering  shrub  for  the 
conservatory  border,  but  it  should  be  planted  out  in  a 
bed  of  peat  and  loam,  and  be  well  supplied  with  water. 
Itather  hard  cutting  back  is  necessary  after  flowering,  and 
when  the  young  shoots  are  3 inches  long  is  the  best  time 
to  take  cuttings  ; they  root  better  if  taken  off  with  a small 
heel  of  old  wood.  Put  the  cuttings  in  pots  of  sandy  peat 
with  a layer  of  sand  on  the  top,  the  whole  to  be  pressed 
down  firmly,  and  they  must  be  covered  with  a bell-glass,  the 
inside  of  which  should  be  wiped  dry  every  morning.  It  is 
not  considered  an  easy  thing  to  strike,  but  with  care  and 
properly  selected  cuttings  sufficient,  plants  may  be  raised 
for  most  requirements.  Shift  on  Cyclamens  into  5-inch 
pots  as  fast  as  they  require  more  root  space.  Shade  a little 
in  bright  weather,  and  give  a little  air  night  and  day  now 
to  keep  the  foliage  short  and  robust.  Everything  hinges 
upon  having  vigorous  foliage.  Do  not  sink  the  bulbs  too 
deep  in  the  pots.  They  do  best  when  resting  on  the  sur- 
face  of  the  soil.  The  latter  should  be  open  and  porous, 
but  not  poor.  Sow  more  Primulas  and  Cinerarias,  and 
prick  off  early  plants.  As  fast  as  the  early  Pelargoniums 
go  out  of  bloom  move  them  outside  to  complete  the  ripen- 
lng,  then  cut  down  and  put  in  the  cuttings.  In  some  places 
the  cuttings  of  the  early-flowering  plants  will  now  be 
feady  for  potting  off.  Groups  of  the  beautiful 
White  Gladmlus  The  Bride  have  been  very  effective  mixed 
with  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  but  they  are  going  off  a little  now. 
The  bulbs  under  good  culture  will  not  deteriorate  in  the 
way  flv  acinths  and  Tulips  do,  but  may  be  ripened  off,  dried, 
anil  potted  again  in  autumn.  Give  liquid-manure  to 
Hydrangeas  opening  their  blossoms.  H.  paoiculata  grandi- 
flora  is  a very  desirable  pot-plant.  Good  well-grown  bushes 
are  very  attractive,  but  all  such  things  should  be  taken 
care  of  after  flowering.  It  gives  less  trouble  to  plant 
them  out.  r 

Stove. 

Some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  growing  on  of 
young  stuff  raised  from  cuttings  in  the  present  season. 
Booted  cuttings  of  Euphorbias,  Poinsettias,  Centropogons 
Justicias,  Pentas  carnea,  Gardenias,  Plumbago  rosea, 
Sultan  s Balsam,  Hoya  bella,  &e.,  should  be  potted  off  in 
in  fight  sandy  soil,  and  kept  close  and  shaded.  Cuttings 
of  Poinsettias  may  still  be  taken  ; it  is  not  often  where 
many  plants  are  required  that  we  can  getall  the  cuttings  at 
once.  The  training  of  creepers  Mill  now  be  almost  a daily 
matter  it  they  are  to  be  kept  right.  AH  the  Qesneras 
may  lie  started  now.  Keep  down  insects  by  constant 
watchfulness,  destroying  them  in  the  infant  stage,  as  it 
were,  before  the  stock  is  large.  Mealy-bug  ancf  brown 
and  white  scale  are  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate  ■ To- 
bacco smoking  has  no  appreciable  effect  upon  them.  More 
water  will  now  be  required,  care,  of  course,  being  exercised 
in  the  case  of  newly  potted  plants  till  the  roots  are  work- 
ing freely.  Afterwards  there  is  not  the  same  danger  of 
souring  the  new  soil.  Plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  this  alone  will  do  much 
towards  keeping  down  insects,  especially  red-spider  and 
thrips,  both  of  xvhich  are  troublesome  to  deal  with  where 
prompt  action  is  not  the  rule.  I.ess  lire-heat  will  be 
required  now,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  fires  may  be 
discontinued,  or  lighted,  at  least,  only  on  cold,  wet  days 
and  nights,  which  in  our  climate  come  back  to  us  occa- 
sionally during  summer. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. 

AH  plants  which  have  completed  their  growth  may  by 
the  end  of  the  month  be  placed  out  in  the  open  air  in  l 
?hft!^Vueltered  -/0m  ,"’lnd9-  and  Partially  shaded  from 
SUI?  lf  sucl‘  a condition  of  things  can  be 
secuied.  The  plants  must  be  so  arranged  that  everyone 
can  be  easily  got  at  to  test  its  condition  by  tapping  the 
pot  with  the  knuckles  before  watering.  The  watering  is 
the  puncipal  point  in  their  open-air  culture,  and  both  care 
and  judgment  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  wants  of  the 
plants  receiving  proper  attention.  The  pots  should  either 
stand  Oil  a coal-ash  bed,  or  on  an  impervious  bottom  of 
boards,  bricks,  or  concrete.  Coal-ashes  are  very  suitable 
being  cool  and  permitting  of  the  escape  of  surplus  moisture 
without  any  taint  or  stuffiness,  which  may  encourage 
mildew  If  the  latter  appears  on  Heaths,  sulphur  must 
be  used  at  once.  In  bright  weather  give  the  plants  a 
j,ood  syringing  every  afternoon. 

Window  Gardening. 

Recently  filled  boxes  must  be  carefully  watered,  and  all 
dead  leaves,  the  result  of  exposure,  should  be  promptly 
remox  ed.  There  will  probably  be  many  discoloured  leaves 
on  hose  plants  brought  out  straight  fVom  the  greenhouse 
to  the  open  air  without  any  hardening  off.  Gloxinias  are 
rather  pretty  room-plants  for  summer.  Bulbs  just  break- 
ing into  growth  may  easily  be  grown  where  gas  is  not 
burnt,  and  there  is  no  dust  arising  from  fires.'  Repot,  in 
!|fj ?t,S“n1y  S011,  and  watfr  carefully.  Tuberous  Begonias 
will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  if  they  require  repot dim 
attention  should  be  given  at  once.  Anx^  plants1* which 
have  finished  blooming  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  to 
make  loom  for  other  things  coming  on.  Ivy-leaved  pelar. 
gomums  are  charming  things  for  a sunny  window.  They 
will  do  x cry  well  in  baskets.  The  Mesembrj  anthemums 


' .neold or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
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are  also  very  effective  in  the  sunshine.  There  is  aeon- 
siaerable variety  among  them,  but  they  are  not  so  common 
now  as  they  were  forty  years  ago.  A group  of  succulents 
on  a stand  in  a light  window  would  also  possess  interest, 
even  when  none  were  in  blossom.  There  are  many  small 
species  of  the  Cactus  family  which  may  be  grown  in  quite 
tiny  pots,  and  these  and  other  succulents,  such  as  Aloes, 
&c.,  which  have  an  interesting  effect  at  this  season  and 
onwards.  I always  find  foliage  plants  are  more  sought  for 
alter  the  Pelargoniums  are  over  than  at  any  other  season. 
Aranas,  India-rubbers,  and  Aspidistras  may  now  be  re- 
potted without  fear  of  a check.  Keep  the  leaves  clean  and 
bright  by  using  the  sponge  or  the  dry  cloth.  Young  cut- 
tmgs  of  uchsias  and  Zonal  “Geraniums”  should  be 
potted  off.  Do  not  crowd  plants  in  windows  now,  and 
turn  them  round  frequently. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

L]’ to  the  present  time  the  nights  have  been  very  cold, 
and  the  bedding  out  has  been  held  back  ; but  now  the 
work  may  go  on,  and  be  carried  forward  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  It  is  always  a relief  to  one’s  mind  when  the 
ieds  are  filled.  Do  not  get  rid  of  all  surplus  stock  at  pre- 
sent,  as  the  chances  are  there  will  be  blanks  to  fill  up  before 
all  the  plants  are  established.  In  some  gardens  the  red 
ants  are  troublesome,  and  destroy  the  plants  by  eating  off 
the  bark  near  the  collar.  Disturbing  their  nests  and 
damping  the  places  they  frequent  with  paraffin-oil 
appears  to  be  the  best  remedy.  Dahlias  may  safely  go 
out  now.  Drive  in  the  stakes  before  setting  out  the 
p ants  ; this  avoids  all  injury  to  the  tubers.  Look  sharply 
a 'i?rv?nai  3 a,n,f  8^u8's*  M we  get  a dripping  June  they 
will  be  troublesome.  Roses  on  poor  soils  must  be  well 
supported  now.  Doubtless  some  kinds  of  stimulant  are 
more  suitable  than  others,  but  anything  calculated  to 
enrich  the  soil  is  valuable.  Guano  is  excellent — 
it  strengthens  the  foliage  as  well  as  enlarges  the  blossoms. 
Where  fine  blooms  are  wanted  thin  off  the  weakly  buds, 
the  perennials,  such  as  Lupins,  Phloxes,  Delphiniums, 
iy rethrum8,  &c.,  are  now  growing  fast,  and  must  have 
attention  in  staking  and  tying.  Do  not  tie  the  shoots  of 
such  pla-nts  as  Phloxes  and  others  having  several  stems  in 
i vf  ?e8t  way  *8 1,0 1°°P  each  one  up  separately.  It 
will  take  a little  more  time  than  to  make  a bundle  of  them, 
but  they  will  look  so  much  more  natural,  and  the  flowers 
and  foliage  will  have  a chance  for  development.  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  hardy  Azaleas  are  beautiful  now.  What  a 
loss  they  are  to  a garden  in  limestone  districts  where 
the  expense  of  preparing  the  site  is  too  great  for  grouping 
them  in  masses ! ® r ® 

Fruit  Garden. 

It  is  too  early  yet  perhaps  to  tell  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  what  the  Apple  crop  is  likely  to  be,  but  the 
blossom  does  not  present  that  kindly  robust  appearance 
it  dirt  last  year,  and  I should  not  be  surprised  to  find  many 
Ti,t^Diy0UU^  APP*es  fall  off  after  they  appear  to  have  set. 
The  Plum  crop  must  be  thin  except  in  the  most  favoured 
localities.  Spraying  for  the  destruction  of  insects  will  now 
require  attention  if  the  trees  are  to  be  kept  clean.  Where 
the  fruit  growing  is  on  a large  scale  something  cheaper 
than  soft-soap  and  Tobacco  is  required.  Paraffin-oil  will 
kill  anything  in  the  shape  of  insects  or  larvaj  which  it 
touches  when  used  in  the  right  proportions.  A quarter 
ot  a pint  to  3 gallons  of  water  is  about  the  strength  I use, 
and  the  soap  and  paraffin  for  any  given  quantity  of  wash 
are  measured  and  well  incorporated  together  before  the 
water  is  added,  which  isbest  used  warm.  Even  this  wash, 
cheap  though  it  is,  is  not  sufficiently  economical  to  the 
large  orchard  grower,  who  resorts  to  an  arsenical  com- 
position called  London  Purple,  which  has  been  much  used 
in  America,  and  its  use  has  been  introduced  into  this 
country  especiafiy  for  dressing  Apples  for  the  Codlin 
Vti  v'£hlCtlls  Ver-v  actlve  now  among  the  Apple-trees. 
Mulch  Raspberries  with  manure  if  not  already  done  ; thev 
require  plenty  of  moisture,  and  to  have  fine  fruit  the 
plants  must  be  well  nourished.  The  healthiest  of  the 
forced  Strawberries  may  be  planted  out  to  get  autumn 
fruit ; first  dip  the  plants  in  a mixture  of  soft-soap  and 
sulphur  to  clear  off  red-spider,  plant  firmly,  and  water 
well,  applying  a mulch  of  manure  toencourage  root  action. 

A thin  shade  will  be  required  now  for  Pines,  and  abundance 
of  atmospheric  moisture. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Plant  out  early  raised  plants  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Dwarf 
r rench  Beans,  and  Scarlet  Runners  ; plant  in  quantity  for 
succession.  The  seeds  will  not  lie  long  in  the  ground 
now.  Make  a small  sowing  of  Endive;  the  plants  may 
posstbly  bolt,  therefore,  do  not  sowmuch  seed  till  theenil 
of  the  month.  Mulch  and  water  Globe  Artichokes,  which  are 
late  in  starring  this  season.  Fork  between  the  rows  of 
late  Potatoes,  breaking  up  the  soil  well  to  let  in  the  air 
and  to  have  a good  depth  of  pulverised  soil  for  planting 
out  111  by-and-bye.  Plant  out  Chillies  and  Capsicums  in  a 
spare  frame  or  on  a south  border.  Thin  Turnips  to  a foot 
apart,  and  sow  for  succession.  Thin  Beet  to  9 inchss 
Carrots  toll  inches,  Parsnips  toil  inches,  and  Onions  tofroni 
4 inches  to  (i  inches  or  less  apart,  according  to  the  object 
in  view.  Good  Onions  are  frequently  grown  without  much 
thinning  beyond  the  usual  drawings  for  daily  use  Draw 
soil  up  to  Cauliflowers,  and  tie  a bit  of  matting  round 
those  plants  turning  in.  Give  liquid-manure  freely  In 
cutting  Asparagus  cut  all  the  small  stuff  which  grows  so 
long  as  cutting  continues,  and  then  let  all  come  away 
together.  All  seedlings  should  be  pulled  up  unless  there 
are  vacancies  to  fill  up  in  the  beds,  as  the  produce  of 
crowded  beds  soon  deteriorates.  Small  Asparagus  is  not 
worth  much  as  H can  only  be  used  for  soups.  Cardoons 
which  have  been  raised  in  heat  should  be  planted  out  in 
trenches  after  the  manner  of  Celery.  The  early  raised 
Lelei  j plants  may  be  set  out  in  trenches,  and  shade  and 
water  given  The  shade  can  be  removed  when  the  plants 
are  established.  Branches  of  trees  laid  across  the  trenches 
are  useful  for  shading  both  Celery  and  Cardoons.  Yege- 
table  Marrow  s and  Ridge  Cucumbers  set  out  under  hand- 
glasses should  have  the  lights  tilted  up  on  the  south  side, 
riant  out  (_  ucumber-plants  in  any  spare  pits  or  frames. 
The  main  crop  of  Tomatoes  may  go  out  now  if  not  already 
doue-  E.  Hobday. 


pots  watered  under  present  circumstances  is  considerable  ; 
in  the  ground  they  take  care  of  themselves  to  a great  ex- 
tent. Water  each  bed  in  well  when  planted,  and  then 
either  lightly  stir  the  soil  or  apply  a mulch  of  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre  or  half-decayed  spent  Hops  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and 
moist,  and  save  labour  subsequently.  Newly-planted  her- 
baceous stuff  must  be  liberally  xvatered  as  long  as  the 
drought  continues,  especially  as  many  are  now  beginning 
to  push  up  the  fiower-stems.  Spring-planted  trees  and 
shrubs  also  must  be  kept  moist  at  the  root,  and  a good 
overhead  shower  every  fine  evening  will  prove  of  immense 
assistance  to  these  and  almost  everything  else  in  the  gar- 
den under  present  circumstances.  Carnations  are  pushing 
up  their  flower-stems  rapidly  now,  and  these  must  be  sup- 
ported with  neat  Bticks  or  wires,  but  do  not  make  the  ties 
too  tight ; room  should  be  allowed  for  the  stems  to  slip  a 
little  as  they  extend.  Again,  though  these  plants  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  get  very  dry  at  any  time,  they  must 
not  be  over-watered.  In  common  with  others  of  the  Dian- 
thus  tribe,  these  suffer  less  from  a moderate  amount  of 
drought  than  mpst  things  with  such  fine,  hair  like  roots. 
Seedling  Carnations  should  be  pricked  off  singly  on  to  a 
sunny  border,  at  4 inches  apart,  to  strengthen  before  being 
permanently  planted  out,  though  if  very  choice  thev  may  be 
transferred  to  single  pots  instead  and  placed  in'a  frame 
until  established,  when  they  ought  to  be  plunged  in  ashes 
in  the  open  air  tor  the  summer.  Those  who  have  not  yet 
sown  any  seed  of  these  charming  flowers  may  still  do  so 
and  obtain  plants  that  will  bloom  next  year.  I have  sown 
as  late  as  the  end  of  June  and  still  had  good  flowering 
plants  the  following  season  ; but  a good  deal  depends  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  plants  are  treated.  In  the  green- 
house the  routine  of  watering,  keeping  down  insects,  <Yc. , 
now  occupies  a good  deal  of  time,  the  latter  multiplving 
rapidly  at  this  season  once  they  obtain  a footing.  Give 
weak  liquid-manure  freely  to  plants  in  full  bloom  or  ad- 
vancing to  the  flowering  point,  and  use  the  svringe  freely 
in  the  morning  and  evening  of  fine  days.  Take  care  to 
pot  on  all  plants  intended  to  be  grown  to  a considerable 
size  before  they  fill  the  small  pots  too  much  with  roots. 
This  is  especially  important  in  dealing  with  Begonias, 
Coleuses,  and  othersof  rapid  growth ; keep  them  moderately 
close  and  shaded  in  a moist,  atmosphere  for  a week  or  so 
subsequently,  but  give  as  little  water  at  the  root  as  possible 
until  the  roots  are  at  work  again  in  the  new  soil.  Dahlias, 
if  well  hardened  off,  may  sjo  out  into  good  ground  at  once. 
Any  surplus  plants  should  be  kept  in  the  small  pots  and 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  will  make  nice  pot-roots  for 
next  year.  B.  C.  R. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

The  weather  is  now  so  warm  that  bedding-plants  of  all 
but  the  most  tender  kinds  may  be  put  out  at.  once,  par- 
ticularly as  the  labour  of  keeping  a lot  of  plants  in  small 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  June  4th 
to  June  1 \th. 

Planted  Tomatoes  outside  against  walls,  fences,  and 
also  in  the  open  altogether,  to  be  supported  by  stakes. 
The  latter  system  requires  a warm  summer,  and  the  plants 
should  be  stroDg  when  put  out.  The  varieties  are  Old 
Red,  Ham  Green  Favourite,  and  Conference ; the  last  named 
is  good— in  fact,  all  three  varieties  set  well,  both  under 
glass  and  also  outside.  Thinned  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Onions, 
®c. — Carrots  to  6 inches  apart,  Parsnips  9 inches,  and 
Onions  about  4 inches  to  6 inches,  Beet  to  9 inches.  A 
good  deal  of  hoeing  has  been  done  lately,  every  bit  of  sur- 
face has  been  stirred.  This  keeps  down’  weeds  and  assists 
the  growth  of  young  plants.  The  fork  has  been  used 
between  the  rows  of  late  Potatoes.  Set  out  Vegetable 
Marrows  and  Ridge  Cucumbers,  and  planted  more  Marrow 
Peas  and  a couple  of  Ion"  rows  of  Autumn  Giant  Cauli- 
flowers, also  a good  breadth  of  Brussels  Sprouts.  Watered 
such  things  as  Pansies,  Hollyhooks,  Carnations,  Pinks, 
Dahlias,  Phloxes,  &c.,  when  necessary,  but  I prefer  to  give 
one  good  soaking,  and  then  leave  them  for  a few  davs. 
The  surface  is  stirred  round  the  plants,  not  mulched,  the 
following  morning  after  watering.  This  breaks  up  the 
baked  surface,  and  checks  evaporation  for  the  time  being. 
The  same  process  is  repeated  should  the  weather  continue 
dry  and  more  water  be  required.  Thinned  late  Grapes— 
Alicantes especially  are  very  tedious  to  manipulate,  incon- 
sequence of  their  setting  so  thickly  ; but  time  is  saved  when 
the  work  is  begun  early.  With  Gros  Colman  the  work  is 
much  easier,  and  can  be  got  over  expeditiously.  All 
laterals  are  pinched  in  to  one  leaf  beyond  the  bunch.  Others 
below  the  bunches  are  rubbed  out ; this  saves  a lot  of 
trouble,  and  prevents  the  ox  ercrowding  of  the  main  leaves, 
xvhich  in  itself  is  a great  evil.  Ventilation  is  given  noxv 
early  in  the  morning,  not  later  than  six  o'clock.  Only  a 
small  instalment  is  put  on  at  first,  but  this  is  increased  by 
half-past  seven  and  again  betxveen  nine  and  ten,  when  on 
bright  days  without  wind  full  air  is  generally  on.  Theclosing 
is  done  by  instalments  in  the  same  way,  beginning  shortly 
after  three,  and  finishing  and  damping  down  by  four  o'clock 
at  the  latest.  Peaches  ripening  are  getting  all  the  air 
possible  in  bright  xveather.  All  leaxes  xvhich  overhang  a 
fruit  have  been  pushed  on  one  side,  or  in  some  cases 
pinched  off  if  they  could  be  spared.  Top-dressed  Melons 
xxith  good  loam,  pressing  it  doxvn  firmly.  Gave  liquid- 
manure  to  plants  where  the  fruits  aresxvelling  fast.  Here 
again  just  a crack  of  air  is  put  on  early  in  the  morning  ill 
bright  xveather  ; it  strengthens  the  foliage  and  acts  as  a 
check  upon  red-spider.  Looked  over  Roses  to  thin  buds, 
kill  maggots  and  other  insects,  and  remove  suckers.  Shall 
give  liquid-manure  should  the  xveather  continue  dry. 
Finished  bedding  out  xvith  the  exception  of  several 
carpet  heds,  the  plants  for  xvhich  are  hardly  sufficiently 
hardened,  and.  besides,  the  beds  are  up  to  the  present 
very  gay  xxith  Wallfloxvers.  late  Tulips,  arc.,  and  one  does 
not  like  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  beauty.  Planted 
out  the  greater  part  cf  the  remaining  stock  of  Arum 
Lilies  in  rich  land  in  rows  2 feet  apart.  The  offsets  are 
taken  off  and  planted  in  a separate  bed  by  themselves. 
Solved  French  Breakfast  Radishes  in  a cool  rich  border. 

710. — Auriculas  after  flowering. — 

Directly  the  plants  have  done  flowering  cut 
oft’  their  flower-spikes  and  pot  them  at  once, 
using  a compost  of  four  parts  yelloiv  loam,  neither 
heavy  nor  light,  if  it  can  De  obtained  in  this 
way,  but  containing  plenty  of  fibre,  one  part  of 
partly-decayed  eow-dung,  and  as  much  leaf-soil 
as  is  necessary  to  lighten  the  loam  if  it  is  at  all 
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jwv.  Pot  the  plants  firm.  The  pots  should 
tit  bo  more  than  4 inches  or  5 inches  in 
'dimeter,  perfectly  clean,  and  carefully  drained. 
|,o  not  divide  the  plants,  except  in  the.  case  of 
i, creasing  the  stock,  when  each  otlset  with  roots 
ttached  will  make  a single  plant  if  put  into 
small  pot.  Behind  a north  wall  is  the  best 
fosition  for  the  plants,  as  the  nocossity  of 
lading  the  frames  is  then  avoided.  Keep  the 
•amo  rather  close  for  a few  days  after  potting  ; 
ut  afterwards  admit  air  freely.— S.  P. 

OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

CHOICE  HARDY  TRAILING  PLANTS. 
|)ne  of  the  loveliest  of  the  many  hardy  trailing 
dants  now  in  bloom  is  Daphne  Oneorum,  which 
s a perfect  mass  of  bloom,  the  ends  of  every 
hoot  being  terminated  by  dense  clusters. 
With  me  this  Daphne  does  well  anywhere, 
whether  in  borders  on  the  level,  or  on  raised 
>anks  or  rockwork,  the  last  being  the  most 
Suitable  position,  as  when  it  covers  a good  space 
.nd  gets  to  a large  size  it  is  very  striking,  and 
hows  off  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  soil 
t does  best  in  is  that  which  is  moderately  sharp 
and  sandy,  turfy  parings  from  roadsides  or  paths 
iein<r  very  good  for  it,  as  also  gritty  peat  and 
cam  mixed.  This  answers  well  for  layering 
;,he  side  shoots  in,  as  in  it  they  root  freely,  and 
nay  thus  be  increased  more  readily  than  by 


Trailing  gracefully  and  naturally  over  the  pro- 
jecting rocks,  and  filling  up  the  interstices  with 
its  wiry  stems  and  fresh  green  leaves,  it  forms  a 
picture  at  once  beautiful  and  picturesque,  it 
may  be  used  very  effectively,  too,  in  draping  old 
walls,  tree-stumps,  and  such-like,  with  just 
sufficient  soil  for  the  stems  to  root  in  as  they 
run  along.  Individual  plants  form  dense  mats 
or  cushions,  which  may  be  trimmed  in  without 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  plant.  It  succeeds 
best  in  a soil  made  up  largely  of  rotten  leaves, 
the  trailing  shoots  being  either  cut  oil  or  pegged 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  crown.  The  stems 
which  root  freely  at  almost  every  joint  enable  it 
to  be  propagated  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Phlox  Nelsoni  and  P.  setacea  are  likewise 
adapted  for  raised  banks  or  rockwork,  the 
former  being  very  free  in  its  habit  of  bloom, 
which  it  sends  forth  in  such  abundance  that 
plants  are  masses  or  mounds  of  white  at 
this  season.  Phlox  setacea  roots  as  it  runs,  but 
Phlox  Nelsoni  requires  layering  or  must  be 
struck  from  cuttings,  the  way  to  propagate  it, 
if  by  the  last-named  mode,  being  under  hand- 
lights  or  bell-glasses  stood  in  some  cool  shady 
place.  Another  gem  and  a fit  companion  for 
any  above  mentioned  is  the  Lithospermum, 
which  in  its  rich  depth  of  blue  almost  rivals  the 
Gentian,  and  it  is  very  free-flowering,  as  the 
long  wiry  trailing  shoots  bloom  freely  and  last 
long  in  perfection.  Omphalodes  verna  is  one  of 
the  earliest  trailing  plants  to  bloom,  and  a 


mulching  of  leaves  or  strawy  manure,  if  the 
weather  promises  to  be  dry,  will  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  plants. — 8.  P. 

773.-  Pampas  Grass  dying.-It  was  no 
doubt  the  cold  and  dry  weather  that  killed  the 
Pampas  Grasses.  They  were  planted  too  early, 
by  two  months.  The  middle  of  May  is  quite 
soon  enough  to  move  this  Grass,  whether  the 
plants  are  in  pots  or  not.  If  you  get  plants 
established  in  pots  you  may  plant  them  now 
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Rock  Knotweed  (Polygonum  vaceinUolium). 


cuttings,  which  do  not  strike  very  easily. 
The  Cisti  or  Rock  Roses,  too,  are  remarkably 
showy  and  valuable,  and  should  be  much  more 
largely  growii  than  they  are,  as  they  bloom  so 
early,  and  are  so  well  adapted  for  rockwork  or 
other  elevated  positions  that  are  sunny  and  dry. 
In  these  situations  plants  are  annually  masses 
of  flowers,  some  of  them  being  of  dazzling 
brightness,  as  they  range  from  scarlet  to  creamy- 
white  and  various  shades  of  warm  colour.  As 
the  Rock  Roses  seed  freely  they  may  be  in- 
creased quickly  to  any  extent,  the  time  for 
sowing  being  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe,  when, 
if  put  under  handlights  on  a border  and  there 
kept  close  and  moist,  it  will  germinate  readily, 
and  the  plants  should  then  be  exposed  to  the 
open.  A capital  plant,  too,  is 

Polygonum  vaccinifolium  (here  figured),  a 
native  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  cultivation  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  It 
has  proved  one  of  the  most  charming  and  useful 
of  our  hardy  trailing  rock  plants,  and  is  always 
interesting,  even  when  out  of  flower.  Although 
by  no  means  fastidious  in  its  requirements,  it 
may  always  be  seen  at  its  best  in  damp  or 
swampy  places,  forming  close,  tufty  masses, 
carpeting  the  ground  in  late  summer  and 
autumn  with  its  spikes  of  pretty  rose-coloured 
flowers.  It  may  be  used  with  great  effect  in  the 
drier  portions  of  the  bog-garden,  where  I have 
seen  it  grow  freely  and  flower  in  profusion.  On 
the  rockery  proper,  however,  and  in  damp  posi- 
tions, just  such  an  effect  may  be  obtained  as 
that  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut. 


beautiful  thing  it  is,  it  being  after  the  manner 
of  the  Forget-me-nots,  but  of  a choicer  shade  or 
hue,  the  plant  only  rising  a few  inches  high  and 
sending  its  flowers  just  clear  of  its  foliage.  I he 
Aubrietias,  white  Arabis,  Alyssum  saxatile,  and 
Iberis  gibraltarica  must  not  be  forgotten,  and 
anyone  starting  with  these  and  those  named 
above  will  find  that  he  has  a goodly  array  of 
things  that  are  well  deserving  of  all  care  and 
attention. 

770.— Planting  Pasonies  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons.— The  best  time  to  plant  Pieomes 
is  in  spring,  if  the  roots  have  been  mutilated  at 
all,  though,  of  course,  when  moved  with  the 
roots  entire  they  succeed  very  well  in  autumn. 
Rhododendrons  may  also  be  moved  very  well 
early  in  autumn,  and  again  in  April  or  later.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  much  to  choose  between 
October  and  April,  but  more  Rhododendrons 
are  planted  in  the  latter  month  than  any  other, 
as  it  is  generally  more  convenient. — E.  H. 

— — The  best  time  to  plant  the  first  named 
is  in  the  spring,  when  new  growth  commences, 
especially  if  the  plants  are  small,  and  the  soil  is 
heavy,  cold,  and  wet ; but  if  of  a light  sandy 
character,  and  the  plants  are  large,  the  autumn 
would  perhaps  be  more  suitable.  In  either  case 
apply  a mulching  of  decayed  leaves,  vegetable 
refuse,  or  short  dung  during  the  summer. 
These  plants  object  very  much  to  drought. 
They  are  not  readily  grown  into  a flowering 
state  if  planted  very  small.  Rhododendrons 
are  best  planted  the  first  week  in  April.  A 
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with  greater  prospect  of  getting  them  to  gr 
well  than  if  you  set  them  out  earlier.—  J.  G.  G. 

A good  many  young  Pampas  Grasses 

were  killed  last  year  by  stress  of  weather  before 
they  got  established.  Probably  this  was  the 
cause  of  “ E.  B.’s  ” plants  dying,  as  the  Pampas 
Grass  is  not  particular  about  soil,  provided  it  is 
well  manured.  Many  old  plants  were  hit  hard 
last  year  with  the  frost. — E.  H. 

784  —A  Black  Pansy.— I can  remember 
the  Sooty-black  Self  Pansy  as  long  as  I can 
remember  growing  these  flowers,  and  Pansies 
have  been  great  favourites  with  me  ever  since  1 
was  a boy.  If  you  go  to  a,ny  florist  and  ask  him 
to  get  you  plants  of  Pansies  David  Malcolm  or 
Count  Bismarck  you  will  get  two  forms  of  Black 
Pansies.  They  are  interesting,  like  blackish 
Roses,  but  not  half  so  beautiful  as  the  grand 
Deep-blue,  Purple  and  Mauve  varieties  ; neither 
do  they  make  such  effective  bedders.— A.  G. 

Butler.  ,,,  , ,,  , 

Yes  • there  are  many  Black  Pansies  of 

various  shades  in  different  gardens.  Two  years 
ago  there  was  one  largely  grown  by  a gardener 
near  me  under  the  name  of  Negro  Boy,  which 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  description  given  by 
“Cabbage”  of  the  one  he  has  raised.  The 
reference  made  by  this  correspondent  to  Rooks 
feathers  is  not  a far-fetched  idea,  as  the.  Pansy 
to  which  I refer  under  the  influence  of  bright 
sun  shone  like  a Rook  in  full  plumage.—  J.  C.  L. 

There  are  such  things  as  Black  Pansies. 

I have  seen  them  with  flowers  almost  a dull 
dead  black,  but  on  close  inspection  they  are 
blue  under  black,  reminding  one  of  the  black  ot 
the  celebrated  “Portland  \ase”  in  the  jewel- 
room  of  the  British  Museum,  or  the  black 
woollen  cloths  dyed  black  oyer  blue  The 
varieties  I have  seen  have  had  small  bright- 
yellow  centres,  with  no  rays  from  the  “ eye.  — 
J.  D.  E. 

788. — Management  of  a lawn-tennis 
court.— No  ; cinders  are  too  dry  and  poor  to 
lay  on  the  lawn-tennis-court.  ^ Some  fine  sifted 
soil  is  the  proper  thing  to  use  in  such  a case  as 
this.  It  is  not  necessary  to  spread  the  soil  all 
over  the  surface,  only  to  fill  up  the  cracks,  and 
if  these  places  were  well  watered  before  the 
soil  is  spread  on  it  would  be  all  the  better. 
Have  the  lawn  well  rolled  twice  a week  in  all 
weathers,  the  roller  will  have  the  effect  of 
pressing  the  opening  spaces  together.— J.  G.  G. 

It  is  good  practice  to  top-dress  newly-laid-down 

turf  with  fine  ashes  or  sifted  soil.  It  acts  as  a mulch,  and 
keeps  the  drought  out  of  the  the  soil  and  encourages 
growth.  I always  do  it  when  laying  down  turf  late  in  the 
season. — E.  H. 

772.  — Spiraeas  and.  Arums  after 
flowering. — Spincas  do  not  flower  well  the 
second  year  after  being  forced  ; but,  if  divided 
and  planted  out  in  rich  soil  and  kept  reasonably 
moist,  they  will  make  good  crowns  for  the 
second  year.  Arums  may  be  dried  ott  alter 
flowering  with  impunity  if  turned  out  m a cool 
position  in  the  open  air.  After  a time  new 
growths  spring  up  from  the  base,  and  this  is  the 
time  usually  selected  for  planting  out,  or  repot- 
ting if  grown  in  pots,  after  which  they  must 
have  plenty  of  water.  Though  Arums  may  be 
arown  in  water,  it  is  rather  singular  that  if  a 
plant  gets  into  a water-logged  state  from 
deficient  drainage  it  soon  loses  its  health. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  whether  Arums  do  best 
planted  out  or  in  pots.  I have  discontinued 
the  practice  of  planting  in  trenches,  as  I found 
they  did  equally  well  planted  in  rows  on  the 
surface  where  the  land  was  rich  and  covered  m 
summer  with  a mulch  of  good  manure.  E.  H. 

On  the  whole,  the  planting-out  system  is 

preferable  to  that  of  keeping  Arum  Lilies  in  pots, 
on  account  of  the  decided  saving  m the  labour 
of  watering  effected,  otherwise  the  results  are 
much  the  same,  except  that  the. plants  make  a 
stronger  growth  when  turned  out  into  rich 
ground.  They  may  be  planted  out  at  any  time 
now,  the  best  plan  being  to  do  so  m a shallow 
trench,  well  manured,  and  plenty  of  water  must 
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be  given  during  the  hot  weather.  Spirceas 
should  be  divided  into  pieces  consisting  of  about 
three  good  crowns,  and  these  be  planted  out  in 
a piece  of  sandy  loam,  well  manured,  and  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  water.  Take  care  to 
harden  the  plants  off  gradually,  for  if  turned 
straight  out  of  a warm  house  into  the  open  air 
they  are  certain  to  suffer  a severe  check. — 
B.  C.  R. 

776.— Pansies  with  golden  leaves  — I 

do  not  remember  having  seen  a Pansy  with 
golden  leaves,  but  I had  amongst  my  seedlings 
this  spring  one  with  golden  variegation  in  the 


leaves.  The  plant,  however,  died  a week  or 
two  ago,  for  which  I am  not  sorry,  as  the  poor 
thing  did  not  look  happy  in  its  gaudy  dress. 
In  looking  over  my  bed  of  seedling  Pyrethrums 
to-day  I noticed  a plant  with  golden  leaves,  and 
not  a speck  or  line  of  green  in  them.  I do  not 
expect  to  see  it  live  long,  as  such  freaks  of 
nature  are  mostly  short-lived.  It  is  well  that 
it  is  so,  or  our  gardens  would  soon  become  filled 
with  objects  for  pity  instead  of  admiration. — 

J.  c.  c. 

— — Golden-leaved  Pansies  are  rather  un- 
common, but  it  is  singular  that  in  a large  bed 
of  named  Pansies  in  our  garden  four  or  five  of 
them  have  become  golden-leaved  this  year. 
Certain  peculiarities  of  the  seasons  seem  to 
have  the  effect  of  changing  the  foliage  of  plants 
or  causing  sports  in  flowers.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, for  instance,  that  when  a “sport” 
occurs  in  a variety  of  Chrysanthemum  in  one 
place  it  may  be  expected  to  do  so  in  others  the 
same  season,  although  the  plant  may  have  been 
cultivated  for  years  previously,  and  never 
before  showed  any  sign  of  sportiveness.  I have 
been  expecting  the  Pansy  sports  to  return  to 
their  normal  green  colour,  but  they  do  not 
show  any  signs  of  change  so  far. — J.  1).  E. 

704.— Plants  under  a Pear-tree  — 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  plants  in  your 
beds  fail,  chief  of  which  is  that  the  soil  is  poor 
and  dry.  Even  if  the  soil  is  enriched  every 
year,  which  it  ought  to  be  in  such  a case,  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  except  in  wet  weather,  it  is 
dry.  What  you  propose  doing  will  help  the 
plants  a good  deal  ; it  will  be  better  to  use  soap- 
suds instead  of  clear  water.  Before  you  set 
out  the  Stocks  or  Asters,  you  ought  to  give  the 
bed  a dressing  of  manure  or  sufficient  soot  to 
make  the  surface  quite  black,  which,  as  well  as 
the  manure,  must  be  forked  in. — J.  C.  C. 

662. — Carnations  for  outdoor  culture. 
— “ S.  P.,”  in  replying  to  this  query  for  twenty- 
five  of  the  best  Carnations,  gives  no  less  than 
five  whites,  all  first-rate  except  Gloire  de  Xancy, 
which  is  a coarse-growing,  pod-splitting  Clove. 
Perhaps  “ Downham  ” would  like  a more  varied 
selection.  I will,  therefore,  give  a list  of  twenty- 


five  taken  from  a number  of  the  best  English 
and  French  varieties,  which  I have  found  by 
experience  first-rate  for  outdoor  culture. 
Countess  of  Paris  is  a French  variety,  although 
now  largely  grown  in  this  country.  It  is  unique 
in  colour.  1 will,  therefore,  begin  my  list  with 
it — Countess  of  Paris  (cream),  General  Boulanger 
(brilliant-scarlet,  self),  Mrs.  Muir  (white,  self), 
Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole  (orange,  self),  Germania 
(yellow,  self),  Rosy  Morn  (pink,  self),  Vander 
Stratten  Descat  (straw-yellow,  self)  — see 
“ B.  C.  R.’s”  article  on  “Carnations  ” in 
Gardening,  26th  March,  1892 — Elizabeth  Rowe 
(red.  self),  Black  Knight 
(maroon,  self),  Mme.  de 
Geneviere  ( Indian  red,  self), 
Anna  Williams  (light-pink, 
self),Goldfinder(yellowand 
violet),  M.  Robinson  (a  new 
French  variety,  very  fine, 
two  shades  ofpink),  Lillian 
(yellow  ground,  fine),  Le- 
varot  (lilac,  self),  Orond- 
ates  (scarlet  and  yellow), 
Autocrat  (purple  and  pink, 
bizarre),  Emma  Lakin 
(white,  self),  William  War- 
dell,  crimson,  bizarre),  Ad- 
rienne de  Joisseaux  (black 
and  cerise),  Purple  Empe- 
ror, Mids(rose,  self), Devon- 
shire Lass  (orange  flake), 
Admiral  Curzon  (scarlet, 
bizarre),  and  Souvenir  de  la 
Russie  (a  new  lavender  self 
of  grand  size  and  substance). 
— H.  W.  W. , Shcddon, 
TeignmovXh. 

768— Mowing  Mossy 
lawns. — I have  generaly 
found  that  the  mowing- 
machine  improves  a Mossy 
lawn  and  tends  to  destroy 
the  Moss.  Annual  dressings 
of  quicklime  are  beneficial 
where  the  Moss  grows  too 
fast.  To  get  rid  of  Moss 
scarify  it  well  with  an  iron 
rake  in  February  and 
. March,  and  apply  a rich  top- 

dressing, and,  if  necessary,  sow  a few  Grass 
and  Clover  seeds. E.  H. 

There  is  no  better  plan  of  getting  rid  of 
Moss  on  lawns  than  to  pare  them  down,  as  we 
gardeners  say — that  is,  to  cut  the  Grass  and  the 
Moss  close  down  during  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  either  with  the  scythe  or  lawn-mower, 
so  as  to  let  in  the  sun  upon  the  roots  of  the 
Moss,  and  if  a bright,  dry  time  follows  after  the 
work  is  done  the  heat  and  drought  combined 
will  wither  up  the  Moss.  I know  this  will  be 
the  result  from  actual  experience  a few  years 
ago,  when  one  part  of  a lawn  under  my  care  was 
very  Mossy;  but  as  I had  only  manual  labour  to 
propel  the  lawn-mower  I could  not  set  the  knives 
low  enough  to  get  down  after  the  Moss  without 
straining  the  machine.  Owing  to  an  extension  of 
the  lawn  a machine  with  horse  power  was 
required.  Then  I set  to  work  to  get  rid  of  the 
Moss,  which  I did  effectually  in  two  years  by 
setting  the  knives  lower  as  the  machine  went 
over  this  particular  spot.  When  Moss  makes 
the  lawn  as  elastic  as  a Brussels  pile  carpet  the 
sun  cannot  reach  the  roots,  and  so  it  increases. 
The  man  is  to  be  pitied  who  has  to  drag  or 
push  a lawn-mower  over  such  a surface.  — 
J.  C.  C. 

724.— Lavender  for  profit.— This  cer- 
tainly does  pay  for  growing,  but  the  soil  and 
climate  must  be  suitable.  In  this  district  of 
Surrey  there  are  large  fields  of  it  which  have 
been  under  this  form  of  culture  quite  forty 
years.  The  soil  is  very  light  and  stony — indeed, 
the  more  stones  the  better  the  plants  'thrive.  A 
sunny  situation  and  perfect  drainage  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  or  the  growth  is  too  rank,  and  a 
hard  winter  will  then  kill  off  the  plants.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  the  profits  per  acre,  as  these  are 
influenced  by  the  culture,  nature  of  soil,  and 
seasons ; but  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  the  produce. — J.  C.  B. 

79j.— Carnations  from  cuttings.— The 
only  mistake  you  made  was  in  using  glasses  at 
all  ; they  only  draw  up  and  weaken  the  cuttings, 
so  that  they  are  less  easy  to  move  when  rooted. 
By  all  means  remove  the  glasses,  but  do  not 
attempt  to  move  the  plants  until  they  have  be- 
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come  a bit  hardened.  I grow  my  cuttings  in 
the  open  ground  without  any  protection,  and 
about  a fortnight  ago  I took  them  up  with  a 
ball  of  earth  and  placed  them  in  their  flowering 
positions  ; they  are  now  growing  rapidly,  and 
will  flower  in  the  autumn. — A.  G.  Bdtler. 


729.— Gladiolous  Brenchleyensis.— 

Gladiolus  corms  do  not  persist  from  year  to 
year,  each  season  new  corms  being  developed 
on  the  top  of  the  old  ones.  It  is  likely  that 
the  young  corms  being  small  have  been  over- 
looked, and  the  old  decayed  ones  are  those  which 
you  have  discovered.  It  is  owing  to  this  decay 
of  the  old  corm  which  makes  the  new  ones  so 
liable  to  rot  in  a damp  soil,  during  their  period 
of  rest.  It  is  possible  that  the  new  corms  may 
have  succumbed  to  the  severe  cold  of  last 
winter  on  account  of  their  being  not  fully 
matured  ; but  G.  Brenchleyensis  is  hardy. — 
A.  F.  R. 


718.— Plants  for  edging  to  a stream. 

— There  are  many  plants  which  are  suitable  for 
such  a position.  Bambusa  Metake,  Tritoma 
Uvaria,  T.  glaucescens,  Arundo  conspicua, 
Gynerium  argenteum  (Pampas  Grass),  Phor- 
mium  tenax,  P.  Colensoi,  and  many  sorts 
of  Iris  ; Bulrushes  are  pretty  near  the  margin 
of  a stream.  They  need  not  be  actually  in  the 
water.  Funkia  Sieboldi,  the  Marsh  Marigold 
(Caltha  palustris),  Osmunda  gracilis,  0.  regalis 
(the  Royal  F ern),  Solomon’s  Seal,  Spiraea  Aruncus, 
and  S.  venusta.  In  addition  there  are  several 
kinds  of  flowering  shrubs,  which  are  most  grace- 
ful when  in  bloom,  drooping  over  the  water.  For 
instance,  Berberis  Darwini,  Yellow  Spanish 
Broom,  Tamerix  germanica.  Laburnums,  and 
Garrya  elliptica. — S.  P. 

786.— Flowers  for  a cold,  clay  soil.— 

Hollyhocks  (seedlings  preferably),  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Perennial  Sunflowers  (Helianthus), 
Delphiniums,  Lupines,  Sweet  Williams,  Doroui- 
cums,  Rudbeckias,  German  Irises,  Carnations 
(Cloves  and  hardy  kinds),  Pansies,  Wallflowers, 
Perennial  Poppies,  Primroses  (coloured  and  1 
white  single  forms,  the  double  kinds,  as  well  as 
the  fine  hybrid  varieties),  Polyanthuses,  Violets, 
Lilies  of  many  kinds,  including  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Phlox  (Herbaceous),  Pyrethrums  (P. 
roseum  vars.),  Pentstemons,  Auriculas,  Cam- 
panulas in  variety,  and  many  others.  With 
liberal  culture  Roses  of  the  hardier  kinds  ought 
to  thrive  also,  but  take  care  to  have  all  the  j 
plants  worked  on  the  Brier  stock,  the  Manetti 
being  utterly  useless  under  such  conditions. — - 
B.  C.  R. 

A soil  such  as  this  in  question  is  one  of 

the  most  disheartening  so  far  as  gardening  is 
concerned,  but  the  querist  is  looking  in  the  right 
direction  for  proper  plants.  Tender  summer 
things  are  out  of  the  question,  and  I think 
annuals  also,  unless  a very  sunny  spot  is 
chosen  for  them,  and  the  soil  is  made  rather 
open  by  the  addition  of  materials  that  would 
have  that  tendency.  I will  recommend  a 
few  plants  that  I know  from  actual  experi- 
ence are  likely  to  succeed,  as  they  were 
the  best  flowers  in  a garden  with  one  of  the 
worst  soils  possible.  For  the  spring  the 
Primula  family  is  a host  in  itself.  There 
are  lovely  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  and 
Primroses,  and  some  of  the  finer  species  of 
Primula,  such  as  japonica,  rosea,  and  denticu- 
lata.  Blue-eyed  Mary  (Omphalodes  verna)  is 
charming  in  spring  on  moist,  heavy  soil.  Tufted 
Pansies  might  be  grown  in  great  quantities,  but 
strong  plants  should  be  planted  out  in  autumn 
each  year  to  ensure  success.  These  should  be 
raised  from  cuttings,  put  in  a rich  light  soil  in 
.Tune,  and  shaded  till  rooted.  Delphiniums, 
Tree  and  Herbaceous  Pseonies,  and  Day  Lilies 
(Hemerocallis)  would  be  grand  and  all-sufficient 
for  the  summer  if  the  most  is  made  of  them. 
For  the  autumn  come  the  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
so  fine  and  numerous  and  so  certain  of  thriving 
that  they  will  give  one  of  the  greatest  displays 
of  the  year.  Perennial  Sunflowers,  too,  do  well 
in  stiff  soil,  and  so  do  some  of  the  Torch  Lilies, 
such  as  Tritomas  Uvaria,  Sandersi,  and  nobilis, 
in  a sunny  spot.  In  such  a case  wisdom  lies  in 
making  a bold  feature  of  whatever  is  found  to 
thrive. — A.  H. 

7 SO.  — Thalictrum  adiantifolium.— 

There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  raising 
this  plant  from  seed,  and  provided  it  has  proper 
treatment,  if  no  plants  appear,  I think  it  will 
clearly  prove  that  the  seed  was  not  good.  In 
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! support  of  my  assertion.  I may  mention  that 
l have  a group  of  this  plant  in  the  flower  garden, 
and  the'  plants  were  raised  from  seed  sown 
upon  an  open  nursery  border.  The  site  was 
sunny  and  the  soil  light.  A good  percentage  of 
plants  was  obtained. — A.  H. 

707 . Crocus-bulbs.  The  leaves  will  have 
died  down  before  it  is  time  to  plant  out  the 
“ Geraniums,”  and  the  bulbs  can  be  dug  up  to 
be  planted  again  in  October,  or  earlier  if  the 
ground  is  ready  for  them,  or  the  “ Geraniums  ” 
can  be  planted  amongst  the  Crocus-bulbs.  I 
grow  beds  of  Crocuses  in  the  flower  garden,  but 
the  bulbs  are  lifted  once  in  three  years  only,  so 
as  to  give  the  beds  a good  dressing  of  manure. 
“ Geraniums  ” flower  better  when  the  ground  is 
poor.  In  very  rich  soil  they  grow  far  too  much 
to  leaf. — J.  Ih  E. 


ROSES. 

TEA  ROSE  ANNA  OLLIVIER. 

There  are  few  more  interesting  or  more  beau- 
tiful Tea  Roses  than  this.  In  the  unique  form 
of  its  urn-shaped  budsffigured  on  p.  182)  it  stands 
alone,  whilst  the  gradual  deepening  of  colour 
towards  the  base  of  the  petals,  both  outside  and 
inside,  is  another  distinct  quality.  The  buds 
are  flesh  or  salmon  tipped,  and  when  half  ex- 
panded are  singularly  beautiful.  In  addition, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Roses  imaginable 
by  lamplight,  and  on  this  account  is  very  suit- 
able for  table  decoration.  A. 


789.— Rose  in  a greenhouse.— As 

“ Andrew  Maze  ” has  succeeded  in  raising  such 
a nice  plant  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  from  a cut- 
ting, I think  I can  say  with  safety  that  he  will 
succeed  in  the  after-culture  of  it.  It  would  be 
much  better  if  the  pipe  he  mentions  was  not 
i glazed,  as  in  that  case  it  would  be  slightly 
porous.  As  for  treatment,  let  “ A.  Maze  ’’  follow 
onthelineshehas  hitherto  succeeded  with  sowell, 
giving  a somewhat  richer  compost  and  paying 
due  attention  to  syringing  during  the  period  of 
active  growth.  “ Andrew  Maze”  does  not  give 
much  idea  of  the  size  of  his  house  when  he 
simply  states  the  height  to  the  eaves — no  length 
or  size  of  span  is  given — but  as  he  has  grown 
the  Rose  so  successfully  up  to  the  present,  I 
feel  he  may  safely  be  trusted  to  know  if  he  has 
sufficient  space  for  its  accommodation.  The  light 
admitted  by  the  2 feet  of  glass  below  the  eaves 
will  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Rose  and  any 
other  occupants  of  the  house. — P.  U. 

The  idea  of  using  the  glazed  pipe  in- 
stead of  a flower-pot  is  a good  one  in  such  a 
case  as  yours,  as  it  will  bring  the  plant  up  to 
the  light  at  once.  The  only  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  pipe  is  that  greater  care  is  required 
in  watering  ; the  material  of  the  pipe  not  being 
porous,  the  soil  will  not  get  so  dry  as  that  in 
an  ordinary  flower-pot.  I advise  you  to  stand 
the  pipe  on  a bed  of  soil,  so  that  the  roots  may 
find  their  way  out  at  the  bottom  and  into  the 
bed.  In  setting  the  plant  in  the  pipe  do  it  in 
the  same  way  as  you  would  if  dealing  with  an 
ordinary  flower-pot. — J.  C.  C. 

790.— Rose-cuttings  for  budding  — 

The  question  raised  by  “ Cave  Canem  ” is  a very 
wide  one,  and  of  considerable  importance. 
There  are,  as  he  says,  many  species  of  the  wild 
Brier,  and  some  of  which  are  of  little,  if  any, 
service  to  rosarians  as  a stock  for  garden  varie- 
ties of  the  Rose.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say 
how  one  should  distinguish  the  best  variety, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  no  by  no  means 
necessary  to  confine  one’s-self  to  a single  species. 
Briefly,  then,  “Cave  Canem”  may  take  it  that 
1 the  strong-growing  species  are  all  more  or  less 
suitable.  The  most  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  Brier  most  generally  in  use  is  its  larger 
leaves,  and  more  robust  as  well  as  vigorous 
constitution.  “Cave  Canem”  will  see  from 
this  that  the  Rosa  canina  is  not  the  only  species 
that  will  answer  his  purpose  ; in  fact,  it  is  a rare 
thing  to  see  a bed  of  Briers  that  are  all  strictly 

!of  one  species. — P.  U. 

You  are  quite  right ; the  Rosa  canina  is 

the  only  one  that  is  used  as  a stock  for  Roses, 
and  it  is  quite  necessary  that  when  you  get  the 
cuttings  you  should  secure  them  from  the  right 
I plants.  There  are,  however,  a considerable 
number  of  forms  of  wild  Roses  growing  in 
j various  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  are  so 


closely  allied  that  nothing  less  than  a botanical 
description  will  enable  you  to  sec  the  dillerence. 
Eor  this  purpose  you  will  not  find  it  diilicult^  to 
single  out  the  Dog  Rose  from  the  others.  I lie 
growth  is  stouter  and  more  erect.  The  prickles 
are  uniform  in  size  and  length,  and  hooked. 
The  leaves  are  only  slightly  hairy,  and  without 
glands.  You  will  also  find  that  the  prickles  are 
more  numerous  and  formidable  than  on  any 
others  you  are  likely  to  meet  with.  J.  C.  C. 

735. — Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  in 
pots. — It  is  quite  likely  that  the  plants  are 
having  too  much  water  ; the  soil  should  be  kept 
moist,  but  not  constantly  wet ; a dose  of  liquid- 
manure  twice  a week  would  be  an  advantage  if 
the  plants  are  well  furnished  with  roots.  It  is 
not  always  correct  to  give  water  at  stated  inter- 
vals ; it  is  much  better  to  be  guided  by  the  state 
of  the  soil  ; this,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why  the 
plants  named  do  not  go  on  satisfactorily.  When 
the  flower-buds  show  colour,  a little  shade  on 
the  roof  will  prolong  the  flowers  and  preserve 
their  colour  much  better. — S.  P. 

Being  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  they 

should  not  require  water  nearly  so  often,  and  as 
the  plants  are  in  pretty  full-sized  pots  there  is 
even  less  reason  for  so  frequent  waterings, 
because  the  ball  of  soil  tends  to  retain  moisture 
longer  than  in  the  case  where  they  are  in,  say, 
a 6-inch  or  6^-inch  size.  Besides  that,  if  the 
roots  will  not  penetrate  through  all  the  soil,  too 
much  water  will  only  tend  to  retard  root  action 
and  sour  the  soil  where  the  roots  do  not  exist. 
I should  sav  in  the  case  where  the  roots  pretty 
well  fill  the  pots,  once  watering  in  the  morning 
of  sunny  days  would  be  quite  sufficient,  and 
water  should  be  withheld  during  dull  or  rainy 
weather  unless  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  dry. 
The  plant  of  Merveille  de  Lyon  has  pushed  out 
more  shoots  than  it  is  capable  of  supporting.  It 
would  be  best  to  remove  a few  of  the  weakest, 
leaving  those  which  are  an  inch  or  more  in 
length.  Also  remove  any  that  are  in  a bad 
position,  because  the  branches  are  apt  to  become 
crowded  on  account  of  its  erect  habit.  This  is 
especially  noticed  when  the  flowers  expand.  A 
little  liquid-manure  at  this  time  would  be  of 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

WEEPING  ELMS. 

Op  Weeping  Elms  there  are  many,  some  being 
stiff  and  formal  of  outline,  while  others  are 
decidedly  easy  and  graceful.  Probably  the 
most  popular  of  these  is  the  Camper  down, 
which  for  elegance  of  outline  and  picturesque 
beauty  has  certainly  no  rival  in  the  large  family 
to  which  it  belongs.  If  only  for  its  long,  glossy 
leaves,  zigzag  winding  of  the  peculiarly  lithe 
branches  and  noble  size  to  which  it  attains, 
the  Camperdown  Weeping  Elm  well  merits  that 
share  of  attention  that  has  already  been  be- 
stowed upon  it.  Sometimes  the  growth  under 
peculiarly  favourable  conditions  is  somewhat 
rank,  the  long  shoots  seeming  as  if  to  get  away 
from  the  main  contour  of  the  tree — not  a great 
fault,  however,  as  few  trees  bear  pruning  and 
rectifying  of  their  limbs  and  branches  with  less 
impunity  than  do  theseveral  species  and  varieties 
of  the  Elm.  Of  the  well-known  American  Elm 
(Ulmus  americana)  there  is  a very  remarkable 
weeping  form,  but  as  it  is  of  rapid  growth  and 
develops  large,  somewhat  unwieldy  limbs,  its 
proper  place  is  only  where  abundance  of  room 
can  be  given  it.  Weeping  forms  of  the  Scotch 
or  Wycli  Elm  may  be  found  in  abundance,  some 
of  them  being  well-marked  varieties  that  remain 
constant  under  cultivation,  which,  unfortunately, 
cannot  be  said  of  all  ; but  amongst  these  none 
can  equal  for  beauty  of  leafage  and  grace  the 
beautiful  variety  here  illustrated.  Sometimes 
the  trees  are  of  bold  growth,  with  weighty 
masses  of  foliage,  while  at  other  times  a more 
uniform  growth  would  seem  to  pervade  the 
whole  tree.  There  is  a fine  weeping  Scotch  Elm 
by  the  roadside  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  but  I 
rather  fancy  that  I can  recall  a note  in  some  of 
the  daily  papers  telling  of  a fall  of  this  mighty 
weeping  tree.  In  comparing  youth  with  old 
age  in  the  Weeping  Elm  there  is  a great  and 
distinct  difference,  the  mossy  deep-green  of  the 
baby  tree  giving  place  gradually  to  a thinner 
growth,  smaller  leaves,  and  a paler-green  tint. 
There  is  another  very  distinct  weeping  form  in 
that  usually  styled  the  Rough-leaved  Weep- 


The  Weeping  Wych  Elm. 


rvice.  Dryness  of  the  atmosphere  will  tend  to 
•oduce  curling  of  the  leaves  ; the  remedy  is 
keeping  the  house  moist  or  closer  while  the 
m shines. — A.  F.  R. 

667.— Manure-water  for  fruit-trees.  Roses, 
id.  Other  plants.— If  washing  powder  has  been  used 
the  laundry,  I certainly  would  not  advise  anyone  to  use 
e water  for  above  purposes,  as  I have  killed  several 
ants  by  using  soap-suds  in  which  there  was  some  of  this 
La  k m 


in"  Elm  (U.  rugosa  pendula),  and  which  is 
totally  different  in  appearance  from  any 
other  of  its  kind.  In  contradistinction  toneariy 
all  Elms,  the  branches  of  this  rough-leaved 
tree  are  small  and  supple,  so  that  a more 
decided  and  refined  weeping  habit  is  the  result. 
It,  too,  has  fine  full  leaves  ol  the  deepest  green 
and  is  of  fairly  rapid  growth.  The  English  Elm 
can  also  boast  of  a good  pendent  form  m U. 
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campestris  pendula,  with  a refined  air  that  is 
mainly  brought  about  by  small  leaves  and 
slender,  drooping  branches.  As  oftentimes 
hinted,  great  care  and  judgment  are  necessary 
in  planting  weeping  trees,  and  the  Elms  offer  no 
exception.  Soil  for  the  Elms  is  a point  of  no 
great  study,  for  no  one  thinks  of  taking  into 
consideration  what  the  quality  is,  or  whether  it 
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will  be  suitable  or  not,  but  it  is  well  at  the 
same  time  t>  bear  in  mind  that  fairly  rich 
dampish  loam  produces  by  far  the  largest  and 
prettiest  specimens.  A, 


7(32.— Growing  Lilacs  in  pots.— These 
are  best  grown  in  an  open  position  in  good  soil, 
planted  out,  and  in  autumn  they  are  lifted  with 
a mass  of  roots  and  potted.  The  plants  should 
be  placed  in  a forcing-house  at  or  before  Christ- 
mas. \Y  hite  Lilac  is  produced  by  forcing  the 
lilac-coloured  variety  Charles  X.  in  a dark 
room,  a Mushroom-house,  or  similar  place.  The 
Plants  are  usually  imported  from  France,  but 
they  can  be  prepared  as  well  in  this  country. — 
J.  D.  E.  J 

709.—  Daphne  Mezereum.— I do  not 

know  that  1 can  throw  any  light  upon  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  death  of  the  plant,  but  cats  can 
have  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I have  a 
gtoup  of  this  shrub,  and  two  plants  died  out  in 
just  the  same  mysterious  away,  whilst  all  the 
others  are  still  as  healthy  as  could  be  wished. 
They  are  growing  on  a sunny  slope  with  a south- 
western aspect,  which  is  not  most  favourable, 
for  although  the  plants  flower  profusely  each 
spring  and  set  berries,  these  never  ripen,  but 
fall  prematurely,  owing  to  excess  of  sun  in 
summer. — A.  H. 


771.— Stable  and  fowl-manure  — The 

chemist  says  it  is  not  good  policy  to  mix  lime 
with  manure  of  any  kind,  because  the  lime 
liberates  some  of  its  manurial  essences  which 
may  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  I imagine 
the  loss  from  this  source  is  not  great,  though 
in  theory  it  may  be  right.  At  the  same  time  I 
should  not  recommend  fowl-manure  to  be  mixed 
with  stable-manure.  The  fowl-manure  is  more 
powerful,  and  difficult  to  apply  safely  in  that 
way. — E.  H. 

f°r  a greenhouse.— For  several 
je.uspwi  I have  used  sour  buttermilk  and  whitening  for 

this  purpose.  1 make  the  mixture  about  as  thick  as 
ordinary  paint,  and  apply  it  in  June  or  Julv  with  a 
common  whitewash  or  other  brush, as  mav  be  convenient 

uiovi-d  by  frost?— A^K^M 6 ^ ““  ^ ^ ll5W 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

KIDNEY  OR  DWARF  FRENCH  BEANS. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  more  useful  and  quick- 
growing crops  than  these,  and  few  more  popular 
vegetables  on  the  dining-table,  yet  amateurs 
are  not  generally  fully  alive  to  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  cultivated 
or  even  to  their  value  and 
quality.  In  many  instances  they 
may  not  be  needed  at  the  same 
time  that  Runner  Beans  are 
plentiful ; in  others  they  are 
given  the  preference  at  all  times, 
while  in  any  case  they  are  the 
first  to  be  productive,  and  for 
this  reason  alone  ought  to  be 
cultivated  in  every  garden. 
The  earliest  crops  should  be 
grown  on  a warm  or  south  bor- 
der, the  middle  of  April  being 
quite  soon  enough  to  sow  the 
seed.  Being  naturally  very  ten- 
der plants,  any  thus  early  raised 
are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  a 
moderately  severe  frost  unless 
protected  in  some  wray,  and  the 
better  plan  to  be  adopted  by 
those  who  have  the  proper  con- 
veniences is  to  sow  the  seed  at 
once  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  and 
set  them  in  heat  to  germinate. 
The  seedlings,  being  early  placed 
near  the  glass  and  duly  hard- 
ened off  somewhat,  will  soon  be 
ready  for  planting  out,  and  if 
they  can  be  covered  with  hand- 
lights  when  these  are  taken  off 
the  Cauliflowers  a good  start 
will  be  made.  About  eight 
strong  plants  are  sufficient  for 
each  hand-light,  the  latter  being 
arranged  closely  together  in 
rows  with  a little  space  between 
them.  Very  little  further  trou- 
ble need  be  taken  with  this 
crop  beyond  attending  to  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the 
hand-lights,  these  being  raised  off  the  ground 
with  tins  aid  of  bricks,  according  as  head 
room  is  needed.  Whether  or  not  seed  has  been 
sown  early  in  the  open  or  plants  raised  in  heat, 
a principal  sowing  ought  to  be  made  about  the 
first  week  in  May,  a good  succession  being 
afforded  if  both  an  early  and  maincrop  variety 
are  got  in  at  the  same  time.  A sunny  position 
and,  if  possible,  moderately  rich  free-workin. 
soil  ought  to  be  devoted  to  this  important  crop 
and  thus  treated  the  plants  grow  rapidly  am 
strongly,  a heavy  early  crop  of  tender  pod 
resulting.  In  order  to  have 
A continuous  supply  of  young  pods  it  will  b 
necessary  to  make  several  large  or  small  sow 
ings,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  establish 
ment,  at  rather  less  than  monthly  intervals  uj 
to  the  end  of  July.  In  no  case  is  a rich  o 
moist  position  needed  or  to  be  commended,  thi 
class  of  Bean  succeeding  well  in  comparatively 
poor  sunny  sites.  Dwarf  Beaus  succeed  parti 
cularly  well  when  grown  on  the  space  betweei 
early  got-out  Celery  trenches,  a single  line  witl 
perhaps  a row  of  Lettuces  put  out  on  each  sid< 
being  enough  for  each  ridge.  Crowded  togethei 
anywhere  they  soon  fail,  and  do  not  lonj 
remain  productive  unless  the  pods  are  kepi 
closely  gathered  as  fast  as  they  are  fully  formed 
If  seed  is  saved,  it  should  be  from  the  earliest 
raised  rows,  gathering  young  pods  from  thes< 
ceasing  directly  others  are  available  from  th< 
next  breadths,  and  in  this  manner  the  crop  wil 
ripen  to  a certainty.  \\  e invariably  save  severa 
quarts  of  the  variety  preferred  for  forcing,  as 
we  are  then  certain  of  having  sound  new  seed 
which  always  germinates  quickly  and  strongly 
If  there  is  a demand  for  dried  Haricot  Beans 
then  ought  the  white-seeded  Longsword  to  b« 
sown  extensively  and  at  once,  this  varietv  being 
very  productive  and  more  to  be  depended  upor 
than  the  ordinary  running  Haricot  varieties. 
Osborn  s Forcing  is  a very  dwarf,  quick-growing 
variety,  and  well  adapted  for  sowing  early,  but 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  a heavier  cropper  and  more 
continuous  bearing,  and  for  this  reason  is  to  be 
preferred.  These,  however,  are  not  the  only 
sorts  suitable  for  the  earliest  as  well  as  the 
latest  crops,  as  at  different  times  I have  tried 
8yon  House,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Fulmer's  Forcing, 


and  Early  Prolific,  with  good  results,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  those  who  have  them  in  stock 
should  not  rely  upon  them  for  this  season  at 
any  rate.  The  rows  of  either  of  the  preceding 
may  well  be  disposed  eighteen  inches  apart,  the 
seed  being  sown  thinly  and  covered  with  3 inches 
of  soil,  and  the  plants  duly  thinned  out  to  about 
G inches  apart.  There  are  several  very  produc- 
tive varieties  distributed  by  Continental  seeds- 
men, but  nearly  all  that  I have  tried  have  failed 
to  find  favour  in  this  country.  For  the 

Main  crop  IyetprefereitherCanadian  Wonder 
(here  figured)  or  Negro  Longpod,  the  former  pro- 
ducing the  largest  pods,  while  the  latter  has  the 
advantage  in  point  of  colour.  These,  being 
vigorous  growers,  ought  to  receive  more  room, 
the  rows  being  2 feet  or  rather  more  apart,  and 
the  plants  thinned  to  a distance  of  not  less  than 
9 inches  apart.  All  the  support  needed  by  the 
more  dwarf  early  varieties  can  be  given  by 
simply  well-moulding  them  up  ; but,  in  addition 
to  thus  drawing  up  the  soil  on  either  side  to  the 
stems  of  the  stronger  growers,  these  also  well 
repay  for  being  lightly  staked  up.  Kept  upright 
and  given  good  room,  they  grow  taller,  branch 
freely,  and  yield  a profusion  of  long,  clean, 
straight  pods,  which  are  valuable  either  for  home 
use  or  exhibition  purposes.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
inexperienced  I may  add  that  one  row,  or  several 
short  ones  equal  to  a length  of  20  feet,  are  usually^ 
sufficient  at  one  time  for  all  other  than  com- 
paratively large  establishments,  one  quart  of 
seed  thinly  sown  thus  going  a long  way.  Blanks 
may  be  made  good  by  ti  ansplanting  with  a 
trowel.  M. 

763.— Cucumbers  in  a frame.— Cueum- 

bers  will  always  pay  for  some  W'arm  manure  (a 
mixture  of  stable-manure  and  leaves  is  best),  but 
to  give  them  a start  the  size  of  the  hot-bed  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  season  of  the  year.  If 
started  early  in  the  year,  say  before  the  middle 
of  February,  the  bed  should  not  be  less  than 
4 feet  high  at  back  and  3 feet  high  at  front,  and 
should  be  a foot  wider  on  all  sides  than  the 
frame.  The  manure  should  be  thrown  into  a 
heap  to  ferment,  and  be  turned  and  intermixed 
for  a period  of  at  least  ten  days.  The  bed  should 
be  built  up  with  moderate  firmness,  so  that  the 
heat  may  be  steady  and  lasting.  In  making  a 
bed  for  Cucumbers  now  there  is  not  the  same 
necessity  for  a large  quantity  of  manure,  still  a 
couple  of  feet  of  the  same,  covered  with 
new,  turfy  loam,  is  a great  help  in  giving  the 
plants  a start  and  getting  them  into  bearing 
quickly.  Set  out  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  soil 
is  warmed  through,  and  when  only  a small 
quantity  of  manure  is  used  it  is  not  likely  to 
get  too  hot.  Plants  for  a frame  should  be 
stopped  when  two  rough  leaves  have  been  made, 
and  then  several  shoots  will  break  out,  and 
these  should  be  pegged  down,  and  the  leaders 
pinched  in  when  they  have  grown  18  inches  long. 
After  the  second  stopping  there  will  soon  be 
plenty  of  fruit.  It  is  a good  plan  to  rub  or  pinch 
off'  some  of  the  young  shoots  when  quite  small 
if  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  the  frame  will 
be  too  much  crowded  with  growth,  and  besides 
thus  thinning  or  disbudding  the  bearing  shoots 
should  be  stopped  one  point  beyond  the  fruit. 
If  this  stopping  is  not  attended  to,  the  frame 
soon  gets  filled  with  long,  naked  shoots,  which 
must  ultimately  be  cut  out  or  shortened  back 
considerably.  To  keep  Cucumbers  in  good 
bearing  trim  frequently  dressing  over  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  tendrils  and  stop  the  young 
growth.  Plants  in  a house  kept  warm  to  induce 
the  quick  growth  of  the  Cucumbers  require  more 
attention  than  when  grown  in  frames.  Frequent 
top-dressings  are  very  beneficial,  and  after  the 
plants  have  been  in  bearing  some  time  stimulants 
must  be  given  freely.  All  fruits  should  be  cut 
as  soon  as  large  enough  for  use. — E.  H. 

723. — Culture  of  Broccoli. — From  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  March  is  the  best  time  to 
sow  all  varieties  of  Broccoli.  If  the  right 
sorts  are  chosen  a regular  succession  of  heads 
can  be  had  without  the  occasion  to  sow  the 
seeds  at  intervals.  Where  so  many  persons 
fail  in  growing  good  Broccoli  is  in  two  ways 
First,  the  plants  are  spoilt  in  the  seed-bed  before 
they  are  planted  out  by  being  sown  too  thick 
and  drawn  up  weakly  ; secondly,  the  planting 
into  the  open  quarters  is  too  long  deferred, 
which  prevents  a free  and  early  growth  being 
made.  If  this  is  not  done  before  the  autumn  sets 
in  it  is  not  possible  to  have  good  heads  of 
Broccoli  All  my  seed  is  sown  about  the  time 
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named  in  beds  rather  thinly  on  a west  border, 
and  from  there  the  plants  are  drawn  when  about 
4 inches  or  5 inches  high,  and  planted  with  a 
dibber  in  rows  2 feet  wide,  the  plants  22  inches 
apart,  choosing  showery  weather  for  putting 
them  out.  The  land  does  not  need  to  be  very 
rich  to  grow  good  Broccoli ; if  it  is  there  is  a 
risk  of  the  plants  being  injured  during  the 
winter  by  hard  frosts,  owing  to  the  stems  being 
sappy.  Stiff  land  ought  to  be  deeply  dug  pre- 
vious to  planting  in  ; soil  of  a light  character 
should  not  be  made  so  light  just  before  planting. 
The  plants  succeed  better  on  firm  ground.  Slugs 
are  very  troublesome  to  plants  newly  put  out. 
Repeated  dustings  of  unslaked  lime  is  the  best 
remedy,  and  surface-stirring  of  the  soil,  which 
not  only  disturbs  the  haunts  of  the  slugs,  but 
encourages  a quicker  growth.  An  important 
point  is  that  of  making  a good  selection  of  sorts. 
Michaelmas  White,  Sutton’s  Winter  Mammoth, 
Leamington,  and  Late  Queen  will  provide  a con- 
stant supply  of  heads  from  October  until  end  of 
May  if  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable  and 
plants  in  number  are  put  out. — S.  P. 

713. —Treatment  of  Cucumbers.  - 

A frame,  6 feet  long  and  8 feet  wide,  will 
hold  two  plants  ; it  is  not  wise  to  crowd  them, 
far  better  allow  plenty  of  space  for  the  branches 
and  leaves  ; the  results  will  be  much  more  satis- 
factory. Form  a hillock  of  soil — say  about  a 
bushel — in  the  centre  of  each  light  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  glass  that  the  leaves  will  not 
touch  it,  but  be  close  to  it.  A compost  of  two 
parts  loam  to  one  of  partly-decayed  horse-manure 
or  leaf- soil  is  the  best.  Pinch  out  the  point  of 
the  plant  when  1 foot  long  to  induce  other 
shoots  to  grow,  peg  the  growth  down  to  the  soil 
as  it  proceeds,  and  continue  to  pinch  the  point 
out  of  each  shoot  as  each  fresh  foot  of  growth  is 
made,  until  the  frame  is  full.  Afterwards 
remove  surplus  shoots,  allow  only  sufficient 
growth  in  the  frame  to  admit  of  the  leaves 
developing  thoroughly,  avoid  the  slightest 
s /mptom  of  overcrowding,  constantly  cut  out  old 
shoots  which  have  borne  fruit  and  fill  in  their 
place  with  new  growth,  also  remove  decayed  old 
leaves.  Do  not  allow  weeds  to  grow  in  the 
frame.  As  fast  as  the  roots  come  through  on 
the  surface  cover  them  with  a little  fresh  com- 
post. Nothing  is  needed  to  set  the  fruit, 
excepting  keeping  the  plants  in  good  health,  or 
obtaining  seed  from  the  plants — but  this  is  not  to 
be  advised  where  a home  supply  of  fruit  is  the 
object.  Maintain  a temperature  during  the 
day-time  in  the  frame  as  near  70  degs.  as  possible 
in  warm  weather  ; in  cold  it  may  drop  down 
10  degs.  without  any  danger.  Do  not  admit 
air  at  both  ends  of  the  frame  at  the  same  time, 
which  will  create  a draught  over  the  plants, 
which  is  not  good  for  them  ; tilt  the  light  a little 
at  the  highest  end  of  the  frame.  Close  the  frame 
about  3 p.m.  each  day  and  sprinkle  the  foliage 
at  the  same  time  with  tepid  water  to  create  a 
moist  atmosphere  during  dry  and  hot  weather  ; 
in  the  case  of  dull  or  wet  weather  avoid  the 
moistening  of  the  leaves.  When  Cucumbers  are 
growing  freely  they  cannot  well  have  too  much 
water  in  reason,  providing  the  drainage  is  all 
right — say  a good  soaking  once  a week,  and 
occasionally  this  may  be  done  with  liquid- 
manure.  At  all  times  use  tepid  water  ; that 
which  is  cold  will  not  only  check  the  growth  of 
the  plants  but  create  mildew  and  decay  of  the 
fruit  in  a small  state. — S.  P. 

785. — Treatment  of  Potatoes. — If  the 

land  was  not  previously  manured  or  when 
planting  the  Potatoes,  a top-dressing  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  crop,  applying  it  previously  to 
earthing  up  the  Potatoes.  Nothing  is  better 
for  this  purpose  than  kainit  and  superphos- 
phate, 1 cwt.  of  the  former  to  2 cwt.  of  the 
latter  per  acre,  sprinkled  on  the  surface  before 
a shower,  if  possible,  and  before  earthing  up  is 
done. — S.  P. 

I presume  some  manure,  more  or  less,  was  employed 

when  planting  the  Potatoes.  If  so,  your  best  plan  will  be 
to  sprinkle  some  sulphate  of  ammonia  thinly  between  the 
rows  just  before  earthing-up;  2 owt.  will  be  plenty  for  the 
entire  plot.  If  no  manure  were  used,  some  good  guano 
applied  as  above  will  give  the  best  results. — B.  C.  R. 

If  the  ground  is  rich,  it  would  not  need  anything, 

but  if  poor  a dressing  of  guano  would  be  the  best  stimu- 
lant. Nitrate  of  soda  causes  a good  growth,  but  is  not  so 
lasting  in  its  effects  as  guano. — J.  D.  E. 

787.— Cucumbers  turning  yellow.— 

The  cause  of  Cucumbers  turning  yellow  is  that 
they  have  received  a check  in  their  growth.  It 


may  have  been  caused  by  too  much  water  creat- 
ing a stagnation  at  the  roots  owing  to  defective 
drainage,  or  the  water  may  have  been  used  too 
cold.  Tepid  water  ought  always  to  be  given, 
both  for  root  watering  and  syringing  also.  < In- 
cumbers are  all  the  better  for  daily  syringings 
in  hot  and  dry  weather,  especially  if  done  early 

say  before  four  p.m.  This  creates  a humid 

atmosphere,  which  these  plants  enjoy.  1 he 
temperature  named,  60  degs.  to  70  degs.,  is 
about  right.  Examine  the  soil  down  to  the 
roots  by  digging  a hole  with  a trowel.  If  too 
wet,  withhold  water  for  a time;  if  too  dry, 
give  a heavy  soaking  until  every  particle  of  it  is 
wetted. — S.  P. 

797.  _ Growing  Tomatoes.  — I cannot 
understand  so  many  people  wanting  to  grow 
their  plants  of  this  now  indispensable  fruit- 
vegetable  in  pots.  When  planted  out,  if  only 
in  small  mounds  or  a ridge  of  soil  laid  on  the 
greenhouse-bed  or  stage,  they  not  only  require 
far  less  frequent  applications  of  water  and  liquid- 
manure,  but  also  make  a more  vigorous  growth, 
set  better,  and  produce  something  like  double 
the  crop  of  plants  in  pots.  The  only  circum- 
stances in  which  pot-culture  is  advisable  is  when 
the  plants  cannot  be  conveniently  managed  in 
any  other  way.  If  necessary,  place  onejolant 
in  anil-inch  or  12-inch  pot  or  two  in  the  15-inch 
size,  and  grow  with  single  stems.  Kinds  of 
dwarf  growth  and  free  setters,  such  as  Confer- 
ence, are  the  best  for  pot-culture.  To  get  plenty 
of  fruit  feed  your  plants  well,  ventilate  freely, 
and  fertilise  the  blossoms  by  hand  daily. 

B.  C.  R. 


779.— Tomato  growing.— If  you  take  my 
advice  you  will  not  grow  the  plants  in  pots  at 
all,  but  in  a ridge  of  soil  laid  on  the  staging  near 
the  glass  or  outside  wall.  In  this  way  the  plants 
grow  stronger  than  in  pots,  producing  more  fruit, 
and  do  not  require  half  the  labour  and  care  in 
watering.  A bushel  of  soil  to  each  plant  is 
amply  sufficient,  and  this  should  consist  of  rather 
rough  turfy-loam,  mixed  with  a very  little 
decayed  manure  and  rough  grit,  or  burnt  soil. 
If  the  staging  is  open — formed  of  laths  or  narrow 
boards — lay  down  some  slates  first.  Let  the 
plants  stand  18  inches  apart,  or,  in  other  words, 
put  out  twelve  on  each  side.  Keep  each  to  a 
single  stem  (the  prime  or  main  shoot),  pinching 
out  all  laterals  as  soon  as  seen,  and  tie  the 
former  up  as  they  grow  to  wires,  stretched 
transversely  9 inches  or  10  inches  from  the  glass, 
and  about  a foot  apart.  If  you  want  to  make 
the  most  of  the  space  you  may  have  an  inner 
row  of  plants  on  each  side,  or  even  two,  placing 


in  9-inch  or  10-inch  pots,  and  taking  up  one 
shoot  to  each,  trained  to  an  upright  stake.  As 
soon  as  the  point  of  the  plant  reaches  the  glass 
stop  it,  and  with  plenty  of  liquid-manure  you 
will  find  this  variety  crop  heavily  on  plants 
only  4 feet  or  5 feet  high.— B.  C.  R. 

HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

CACTI  FOR  WINDOW  CULTURE. 

Some  of  the  Cactus  tribe  are  of  the  easiest  cul- 
ture for  windowadornment,  and  few  plants  give  so 
ample  a return  in  lovely  flowers  for  very  slight 
trouble.  Even  in  cottage  windows  at  this  time 
may  be  seen  specimens  of  the  old  scarlet  type, 
covered  with  blooms,  the  silky  white  tassels 
which  hang  from  each  flower  giving  a fine  effect. 
But  the  seedlings  which  have  been  raised  in 
recent  years  are  far  in  advance  of  the  old  type, 
hybridisation  having  improved  them  greatly, 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  window  garden- 
ing can  scarcely  do  better  than  to  procure  a 
few  specimens  or  a collection  of  these  lovely 
flowers.  Thalia,  a deep  crimson,  shot  with 
pure  violet,  is  magnificent,  and  Vesta,  a large 
creamy-white  variety,  should  be  grown  for  con- 
trast. Those  who  admire  soft  tints  will  prefer 
Jessica,  a pale  lovely  pink  ; Sirius,  too,  of  a fine 
rose  colour,  is  a glorious  blossom,  and  Olivette 
is  brighter  carmine.  The  darkest  of  all  is 
Nestor,  of  a deep-purple  tint,  shot  with  crimsor . 
These  six  constitute  some  of  the  best  Cacti  in 
cultivation,  and  may  be  selected  now,  set  with 
innumerable  buds.  Their  cultivation  is  of  the 
simplest  description.  Plenty  of  water  (they  love 
to  stand  in  a saucer)  during  their  flowering 
season,  and  a sunny  window  is  all  they  need  ; 
the  supply  of  water  being  continued  through  the 
summer  (when  they  make  their  growth),  and 
gradually  diminished  during  October,  giving 
scarcely  any  water  from  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber until  the  end  of  February.  During  this  dor- 
mant period  the  plants  should  be  moved  away 
from  the  window,  and  they  can  be  kept  safely 
any  place  where  the  temperature  does  not 
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fall  to  freezing-point,  only  very  occasional 
watering  being  desirable,  just  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  fleshy  leaves  from  becoming  flaccid 
and  wrinkled.  t V hen  (March  arrires,  they 

should  be  replaced  in  the  window,  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  and  supplied  with  saucers, 
these  being  filled  every  morning  with  warm, 
but  not  too  hot,  water.  At  the  same  time  the 
dust  of  the  winter  may  be  removed  with  a 
paint-brush  and  clean  tepid  water,  and  the  hard 
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them  18  inches  apart,  and  arranging  the  plants 
diagonally  with  the  first  row.  This  secondary 
row  or  rows  of  plants  may  be  in  pots,  as  they 
will  not  be  so  much  exposed  as  the  others,  and 
I should  recommend  you  to  use,  for  these  rows 
at  least,  the  variety  Conference,  growing  them 


upper  soil  changed,  without  disturbing  the  sur- 
face roots,  for  a little  fresh  compost.  In  a short 
time  flower-buds  will  appear  at  the  edges  of  the 
leaves,  and  with  a good  supply  of  water  (to 
which  a little  clear  soot-water  may  be  added)  w I. 
swell  rapidly,  until  the  plant  becomes  a mass  ot 
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bloom,  Each  of  these  should  bo  removed  directly 
it  fades,  to  avoid  exhausting  the  plant,  and  the 
opening  buds  should  be  turned  to  the  sunshine,  or 
they  sometimes  drop  off.  These  Cacti  may  be  pro- 
pagated very  easily  by  cuttings  ; a leaf,  or  even 
a part  of  a leaf,  cleanly  cut  from  the  old  plant, 
can  be  laid  aside  to  dry  for  a day  or  two  in  the 
shade,  and  then  inserted  firmly  in  a small  pot 
ol  sandy  soil  (without  manure),  well  drained, 


Fi-'.  1.  — II.rmant'.irs  toxioanus. 


when  it  \v  ill  soon  strike  root,  and  can  be  removed 
to  a slightly  larger  pot  in  October.  Any  ordin- 
ary soil  of  a light  sandy  nature  and  not  too  rich 
wdl  suit  a Cactus,  and  they  do  best  when  not 
often  repotted.  Top-dressing  and  weak  liquid- 
manure  at  the  time  of  flowering  will  support  a 
plant  for  years  in  the  same  pot,  which,  however, 
should  be  well  and  carefully  drained. 

J.  L.  R. 

726.— Treatment  of  a “ Jersey  ” Lily. 

- 1 his  Lily,  always  kept  in  a room,  and  flower- 

ing every  year,  is,  no  doubt,  sickly  for  want  of 
the  open  air.  These  plants,  growing  out-of- 
doors  in  Jersey,  are  almost  hardy,  and  will  not 
bear  too  much  coddling.  The  pot  should  be 
placed  in  a small  box  full  of  fine  ashes,  plunged 
to  the  rim,  and  this  put  in  a sunny  place  out-of- 
doors,  on  the  “ leads,  or  outside  a window  will 
do,  if  no  garden  ground  is  available.  Let  the 
bulb  gradually  ripen  its  leaves  after  flowering 
in  this  position,  giving  it  at  this  time  a slight 
mulch  or  layer  of  thoroughly  rotten  stable- 
manure  from  an  old  hot-bed  over  the  surface 
soil  of  the  pot.  It  will  in  this  way  recover  its 
strength,  and  should  be  lifted  indoors  and 
placed  in  a room,  where  frost  does  not  penetrate 
in  October,  giving  it,  however,  all  the  air 
possible  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  open. 
It  would  be  better  in  the  sunny  window  of  a 
bedroom  without  fire  than  in  a sitting-room, 
moving  it,  however,  away  from  the  glass  during 
severe  frost.  As  the  spring  advances  it  should 
be  placed  out  of-doors  again,  except  during 
sharp  frost,  and,  when  the  flower  begins  to 
open,  it  can  be  removed  from  the  box  of  ashes 
and  brought  into  the  sitting-room  for  the  time 
of  flowering.  Care  must  be  taken  that  there 
are  no  worms  in  the  manure  supplied.  It 
should  be  mixed  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  I 
soot,  brushed  from  the  chimney,  and  allowed  to 
become  dry  before  using,  when  all  insects  will 
leave  it  as  they  object  to  soot  and  dryness. 

I he  bulb  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust- 
dry  at  any  time,  especial  care  being  taken  to 
s}lPPly  water  to  the  leaves  after  flowering, 
though  in  diminished  quantity.— J.  L.  R. 


INDOOR  PLANTS 

BLOOD-FLOWERS  (H2EMANTHUS). 
The  genus  Hfcmanthus,  belonging  to  the  natu- 
ral order  Amaryllide;e,  contains  about  three 
dozen  distinct  species  of  greenhouse  or  cool 
stove  plants,  and  is  indigenous  to  Africa,  the 
greater  part  being  found  in  the  southern  parts 
of  this  large  continent.  From  a horti- 
cultural point  of  view  they  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  one  embracing 
the  species  with  long  petioles  or  which 
produce  their  leaves  on  a special  stem, 
and  the  other  section  containing  the 
numerous  forms  with  generally  com- 
pressed bulbs  composed  of  a few  thick 
scales  and  spreading,  oblong,  leathery 
leaves,  which  spring  direct  from  the 
bulbs.  The  first  section  undoubtedly 
contains  the  finest  species  and  varieties, 
and  to  this  class  belongs  the  Hremanthus 
natalensis  (see  Fig.  2 on  page  187). 
This  Hasmanthus  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  accommodated  and  one  of  the 
readiest  to  flower  ; it  has  a nearly  globose 
bulb  of  about  3 inches  in  diameter,  and 
attains  a height  of  3 feet  and  more,  the 
leaves  numbering  six  to  nine  ; these  are 
oblong  and  of  a bright-green.  The  pe- 
duncle is  produced  at  the  same  time  as 
the  leaves  and  bears  a very  dense  umbel 
composed  of  hundreds  of  flowers  with 
pale- orange-coloured  stamens  and  styles  ; 
it  is  not  very  showy  flowered,  but  the 
habit  of  the  plant  is  decidedly  orna- 
mental. Very  fine  specimens  may  be  ob- 
tained by  growing  the  bulbs  in  large  pots 
in  a well-enriched  leaf-soil  which  has 
not  been  too  much  pressed  ; repotting 
is  only  needed  every  two  or  three  years. 
During  the  resting  period  any  dry 
place  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded 
will  do  for  the  bulbs,  and  in  summer  an 
airy  greenhouse,  where  the  pots  can  be 
plunged  into  some  moisture-retaining 
material,  will  suit  the  plants.  Under 
the  same  treatment  will  also  thrive  such 
fine  species  as  the  old  H.  puniceus  and 
the  bright-coloured  H.  magnificus,  with 
its  two  or  three  garden  varieties.  A little 
more  warmth  is  required  where  the  brilliant 
H.  multiflorus  is  grown,  this  being  a native 
of  the  tropical  African  regions.  It  appears 
that  this  species  has  a very  wide  range,  for 
it  has  come  in  collections  of  botanical  tra 
vellers,  who  visited  the  remotest  parts  of 
Africa,  and  was  named  H.  abyssinicus  by  Her- 
bert from  specimens  gathered  in  Abyssinia, 
while  the  same  or  a similar  plant  has  of  late 
years  been  introduced  from  Sierra  Leone  under 
the  name  of  H.  Kalhreyeri.  In  point  of 
gorgeous  beauty  it  finds  a strong  rival  in  the 
more  recently  introduced  H.  Katherinse,  which 
came  from  Natal  in  1877,  and  was  named  by 
Mr.  Baker  after  Mrs.  Katherine  Saunders,  the 
wife  of  the  late  famous  patron  of  horticulture. 
This  truly  magnificent  species  has  a stem  of 
about  half-a-foot  high,  with  four  to  six  oblong 
leaves  ; the  flowering-stem  is  very  stout,  and 
bears  a magnificent,  very  dense  umbel  of  bright 
red  flowers.  It  seems  that  this  Hremanthus 
does  not  require  a special  resting  period,  as  it 
generally  retains  its  foliage  throughout  the 
winter  ; at  that  time  a temperature  of  about 
45  degs.  to  50  degs.  Fahr.  will  be  sufficient. 
The  species  belonging  to  the  second  section  are 
rather  numerous,  and  the  greater  part  of  these 
are  summer- flowering,  the  strong,  leathery 
leaves  generally  being  produced  after  the  blooms 
have  faded.  They  can  be  wintered  in  a cool- 
house,  and  are  best  placed  outside  in  summer. 
Some  of  the  most  usually  grown  species  are  H. 
albiflos,  H.  sanguineus,  including  H.  coccineus, 
H.  tigrinus,  and  H.  toxicarius  (Fig.  1 on  this 
page),  and  a few  others.  V.  T. 


643.— Striking  cuttings  of  a Lemon- 
scented  Verbena.— Cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  3 in.  long,  cut  square  across  below  a joint, 
dibbled  firmly  into  sandy  soil  around  the  edge 
of  a 4-inch  pot,  and  plunged  into  a gentle  bottom 
heat  in  a propagating-case  in  the  Cucumber  or 
Melon -house,  will  strike  root  leadily  now  if 
shaded  from  bright  sun.  If  the  convenience  of  a 
propagating-case  or  pit  does  not  exist,  plunge  the 
pot  in  a larger  one,  tilling  the  sides  with  soil,  sand, 


or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse,  sinking  it  low  enough 
to  admit  of  a square  of  glass  being  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  larger  pot  without  crushing  the  out- 
ings. Stand  the  pot  on  the  hot- water  pipes  in 
the  vinery,  or  anywhere  else  where  a moist  heat 
can  be  obtained. — S.  P. 

714.  — Sowing  seeds  of  various 
plants. — The  owner  of  a small  greenhouse  will 
not  be  very  successful  in  raising  seedling 
Azaleas  and  Camellias.  Carnation  seeds  should 
be  sown  at  once  in  pots,  and  be  planted  in  the 
open  garden  to  produce  their  flowers.  Cine- 
rarias, Cyclamens,  and  Primulas  are  green- 
house plants,  and  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a 
hot-bed  ; but  the  plants  will  do  best  in  frames, 
where  they  may  be  grown  on  during  the 
summer.- J.  D.  E. 

708.— Use  of  a concrete-built  pit.— 

As  Cucumbers  are  mentioned  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed the  pit  is  heated.  If  so,  Oloxinias 
might  be  grown  in  it  admirably  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months,  though  they  would 
require  to  be  shaded  from  hot  sun  in  the  after- 
noon. Or  it  might  be  utilised  (with  or  without 
a slight  artificial  warmth)  for  raising  Chinese 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias, to  bloom  next  winter  and  spring  ; these 
also  would  need  to  be  shaded.  Or,  if  something 
of  a more  utilitarian  description  is  desired, 
the  place  might  be  planted  with  Tomatees, 
which,  if  got  to  work  at  once,  would  produce 
plenty  of  fruit  in  July,  August,  and  September, 
if  not  later.  There  are  plenty  of  uses  for  such 
a structure,  and  the  best  guide  will  be  the 
requirements  or  desires  of  the  owner. — B.  C.  R. 

623.— Striking  cuttings  of  Genista 
fragrans. — As  a rule,  after  the  plants  have 
done  flowering  they  are  cut  in  to  within  an  eye  or 
two  of  the  base  of  the  last  season's  growth,  when 
they  quickly  throw  out  fresh  shoots.  These 
should  be  taken  off,  when  3 inches  long,  with  a 
small  portion  of  old  wood  attached,  commonly 
known  as  a “heel.’’  These,  dibbled  around 
the  sides  of  a 3-inch  pot  in  sandy  soil,  placing 
the  pot  under  a bell-glass  in  a gentle  bottom” 
heat  and  kept  shaded,  strike  root  quickly  and 
soon  grow  into  nice  little  plants  if  potted  off  into 
23-inch  pots  directly  they  are  rooted.  After 
that  a temperature  of  55  degs.  by  night,  with  a 
rise^of  10  degs.  by  day,  will  suit  the  plants.— 

792.— Treatment  of  a White  Azalea. 

— It  would  do  no  harm  to  remove  the  shoots  that 
are  growing  from  the  base  of  the  plant.  It  is 
just  possible  that  these  shoots  may  belong  to  the 
stock  of  a vigorous-growing  variety,  and  not  the 
white  one  at  all  ; but  even  if  the  plant  should 
have  been  propagated  from  a cutting  it  would 
be  better  not  to  allow  shoots  to  grow  up  from  the 
base ; it  is  better  to  keep  it  to  a single  main 
stem.— J.  D.  E. 

767.— Amaryllis  equestris  (Barba- 
does  Lily). — This  is  a spring-flowering  species 
of  no  great  merit,  and  could  be  wintered  very 
well  in  a greenhouse  from  which  frost  is  ex- 
cluded. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cultivated  species, 
having  been  known  so  long  ago  as  the  year  169S. 

It  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Pitcairn  in  177S.  Early  in ‘the  year  the 
bulbs  should  be  planted  in  flower-pots  of  rather 
rich  soil,  and  started  to  grow  in  a stove  or 
warm  greenhouse.  The  soil  they  grow  best  in 
is  good  yellow  loam,  a little  peat  and  leaf-mould, 
with  some  decayed  manure  and  sand.  When  in 
flower  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  a cool  green- 
house, where  they  will  remain  much  longer  in 
good  condition. — J.  D.  E. 

774. — Treatment  of  Himantopliyllum 

miniatum. — This  plant,  which  has  thrown 
up  fifteen  spikes  of  bloom,  is  a very  good  speci- 
men indeed.  It  may  be  repotted  into  a 15- 
inch  or  16-inch  pot ; or  it  may  be  divided 
into  two  or  more  plants,  and  this  could 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  flowering  period  is  over. 
The  plants  should  be  repotted  into  good  soil, 
being  careful  to  save  as  many  roots  as  possible, 
and  they  will  soon  become  well  established  in  a 
moist  plant  stove  or  hot-house.  Each  plant 
will  form  a good  flowering  specimen  by  the  end 
of  the  season. — J.  D.  E.  " 

Without  it  is  wishful  to  increase  the 

stock  of  plants  it  would  not  be  wise  to  divide 
the  specimen,  which  is  a very  fine  one.  This 
variety  flowers  freely  when  the  roots  are 
cramped  in  the  pots,  and  the  plant  is  well  fed. 

If  there  is  room  in  the  pot  give  a top-dressing 
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of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of  cow-dung,  partly 
decayed — say  an  inch  thick  all  over  the  surface. 
Failing  this,  sprinkle  a small  portion  of  bone- 
meal,  or  some  other  fertiliser,  over  the  surface, 
just  colouring  the  soil,  watering  it  in  with  clean 
water.  Maintain  the  foliage  in  a clean  state  by 
sponging  the  leaves  with  soapy  water,  and  freely 
syringing  the  plants. — S.  P. 

(520. Hoy  a bella.— This  will  not  do  in  a 

greenhouse  border  ; it  requires  a warm  house  to 
“row  it  well.  It  might  bemovedtothegreenhouse 
for  two  or  three  months  in  summer,  but  it  is 
really  a stove  plant,  and  succeeds  best  in  a pot, 
though  I have  had  it  do  well  in  a basket  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  a warm  house.  I con- 
sider Hoya  bella  is  the  most  delicate  of  all  the 
Hoyas.  It  succeeds  best  in  very  fibry  peat 
and  leaf-mould,  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  and 
broken  charcoal  added  to  keep  the  soil  open.— 
E.  H. 

777  -Double  Red  Zonal  Pelargoniums.-The 

two  best  Double  Red  •‘Geraniums"  for  supplying  quan- 
tities of  flowers  for  cutting  winter  and  summer  are  F.  V. 
n-isnail  and  Turtle's  Surprise,  and  as  the  last-named  is  an 
improved0 sport  from  the  first,  it  will  probably  in  time 
supersede  the  old  favourite.— E.  H. 

p y ltaspail  is  the  best  Double  Zonal  of  its  colour 

(crimson-scarlet)  for  cutting,  and  may  be  obtained  at  any 
nursery  for  little  more  than  the  price  of  the  old  \ esuvius. 
Turtle’s  Surprise  is  almost  exactly  similar  as  regards  the 
flowers,  but  the  habit  is  much  more  dwarf  and  compact. 
Goldfinder  (orange  scarlet)  is  also  an  excellent  Kina  for 
cutting.  The  two  last  run  from  6d.  to  Is.  each— K.  L-.  it. 

736.— Heating  a small  greenhouse. 

“Amateur”  is  right  so  far  in  supposing 

that  either  a small  coil  set  in  brickwork  or  a 
flue  would  prove  the  best  means  of  heating  a 
house  of  about  12  feet  by  9 feet.  But  a coil  of 
11-inch  piping  would  be  unnecessarily  large. 
1-inch  would  be  ample,  and  even  g-inch  tubing 
quite  large  enough ; but  under  the  circum- 
stances I should  give  the  flue  the  preference. 
Do  not  sink  the  flue  ; just  build  it  on  the  sur- 
face or  even  raise  it  a little  if  more  convenient. 
Let  the  first  5 feet  or  6 feet  consist  of  brickwork, 
9. inch  by  9-inch  internally,  and  the  rest  may 
be  constructed  of  6- inch  glazed  sanitary  pipes 
with  sockets,  put  together  with  cement.  Place 
the  furnace,  or  at  least  the  feeding-door,  &c., 
outside  the  house,  though  the  furnace  itself,  if 
built  inside  and  covered  in,  will  make  a capital 
hot-bed  if  desirable.  One  of  a foot  wide  and  deep 
(inside)  and  18  inches  long  will  be  large 
enough  for  your  house.  A boiler  of  any  kind 
should  always  be  fixed  well  below  the  level  of 
the  pipes. — B.  C.  B. 

769.— Management  of  Arum  Lilies.— 

Arum  Lilies  may  be  left  out  all  winter  if  the 
crowns  are  well  protected,  but  if  exposed  to 
frost  they  will  die.  I once,  many  years  ago, 
had  a pond  in  the  centre  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
the  margins  of  which  were  planted  with  Arum 
Lilies.  They  died  down  in  winter,  but  the 
water  was  deep  enough  to  keep  the  crowns 
from  freezing,  and  they  always  grew  vigorously 
in  spring  and  flowered  freely  in  summer. 

E.  H 


760.— Wire  worm.— There  is  no  prepara 
tion  known  to  me  that  will  effectually  destroy 
wireworm  when  the  crop  is  upon  the  ground. 
It  is  a very  troublesome  pest,  and  remains 
for  about  three  years  in  the  soil  before  pass- 
ing into  the  insect  stage.  Dressing  the  ground 
when  there  is  no  crop  upon  it  with  gas-lime  is 
recommended,  and  if  a good  coating  is  applied 
and  just  lightly  forked  in  I have  no  doubt  many 
would  be  killed,  but  a heavy  dressing  of  gas-lime 
would  prevent  any  crops  growing  again  on  the 
soil  for  some  months.  I believe  there  is  no 
better  plan  than  to  trap  them  by  cutting  slices 
of  Carrots  and  transfix  the  slices  with  a pointed 
stick,  bury  them  2 inches  or  3 inches  in  the 
ground,  and  examine  them  every  two  days.  I 
caught  hundreds  in  a Vine-border  by  planting  a 
row  or  two  of  Dahlias.  They  crowded  round 
the  stems  in  such  numbers  that  I destroyed 
forty-six  feasting  on  one  Dahlia-plant  at  one 
time.  Rape-cake  put  in  the  ground  will,  it  is 
said,  destroy  them.— J.  D.  E. 

727 . — Galvanised  iron  cistern  for 
rain-water. — Those  who  say  that  rain-water 
kept  in  a galvanised  iron  cistern  is  injurious  to 
plants  cannot  have  had  much  experience  with 
them.  I have  used  them  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  with  all  classes  of  plants,  and  never  saw 
a plant  of  any  kind  injured  thereby.  Perhaps 
there  might  be  a chance  the  first  time  the 
cistern  was  filled  of  some  deleterious  substance 


being  mixed  with  the  water,  which  might  do 
harm  to  certain  plants  ; but  after  the  first  month 
or  so  the  danger  would  pass  away.  There  is 
no  noed  to  paint  the  tanks. — J.  D.  E. 

ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  PHAL/ENOPSIS. 

This,  perhaps,  is  better  known  under  the  name 
of  O.  Miltonia  phalsenopsis.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced to  Europe  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  a 
little  over  forty  years  ago,  and  for  some  long 
time  afterwards  it  was  a rare  plant  in  our  collec- 
tions. “A.  Widness”  sends  me  a beautiful 
flower  of  it,  asking  for  details  of  its  cultivation  ? 
In  the  early  days  of  its  being  amongst  us  I used 
to  grow  it  in  the  cool-house,  and  flower  it  there 
too;  but  I am  usually  told  now  that  it  requires 
somewhat  warmer  treatment,  and  I think  that 
is  so,  but  as  when  given  more  warmth  the 
plants  are  subjected  to  thrips  in  a great  degree, 

I hesitate  to  recommend  this  plan  to  my  readers. 

I do  not  think  the  plant  objects  to  a warm, 
moist  atmosphere  in  the  day-time,  but  the  tem- 
perature should  fall  low  at  night,  and  the 
atmosphere  should  at  all  times  be  well  charged 
with  moisture  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ; but, 
above  all  things,  I think  in  such  a house  so 
managed  the  stage  on  which  the  plants  stand 
should  be  cool  and  moist,  and  not  subjected  to 
the  drying  influence  from  the  hot-water  pipes. 
Naturally  this  Orchid  inhabits  moist,  shady 
positions,  and  therefore  sucli  treatment  is  quite 
necessary  under  cultivation,  and  it  grows  at  a 
lower  elevation  than  does  0.  crispum  and 
0.  Pescatorei  ; but  with  these  species  it  will 
thrive  well  enough  through  the  summer-time. 
In  the  winter  the  plants  should  be  removed  into 
a house  that  does  not  fall  below  55  degs.,  in 
which  a thoroughly  moist  atmosphere  is  main- 
tained. The  bulbs  and  leaves  are  very  pale- 
green  in  colour,  and  seldom  exceed  10  inches  in 
height,  but  they  sometimes  do  attain  to  a foot. 
The  scape  bears  some  three  or  five  flowers, 
which  are  flat,  and  each  some  2 inches  or 
2?j  inches  across,  as  in  the  blossom  before  me. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure-white,  as  also  is 
the  colour  of  the  lip,  which  is 
deeply  bilobed  in  front,  and  there 
blotched  and  streaked  with  pink 
and  purple,  giving  it  a very 
unique  and  pleasing  appearance  ; 
the  side  lobes  are  also  streaked 
with  faint  lines  of  a pinkish  hue. 

It  lasts  a long  time  in  full  beauty  ; 
but  this  should  not  be  extended 
to  its  greatest  limit.  The  plant 
should  be  potted  in  well-drained 
pots  of  not  too  large  a size,  and 
the  soil  should  consist  of  good 
brown  peat-fibre  and  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss,  well  mixed. 

The  potting  should  be  done 
firmly,  and  not  too  great  an 
amount  of  material  be  placed 
about  the  roots ; and  as  the  plant 
likes  to  be  always  kept  in  a moist 
condition  everything  should  be 
maintained  in  a sweet  and  sound 
condition  about  it.  This  Odonto- 
glossum  is  so  small  and  delicate 
that  it  cannot  withstand  any 
sour  or  rotten  material  to  lie 
next  it,  so  in  the  event  of  the 
soil  showing  the  least  sign  of 
decay,  let  it  be  removed  forth- 
with. Matt.  Bramble. 


Cattleya,  and  was  known  and  grown  by  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  under  the  name 
of  Epidendrum  violaceum,  and  after  Bindley 
had  dedicated  the  large-lipped  labiata  to  Mr. 
Cattleya,  then  living  at  Barnet,  in  Herts,  this 
Epidendrum  was  added  to  the  family  under  the 
designation  of  Cattleya  Loddigesi  ; but  now  the 
last  named  plant  is  reckoned  as  different  from 
that  given  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  it  was 
called  C.  Harrisonise,  whilst  the  variety  violacea, 
sent  by  “ Mrs.  B.,”  is  recognised  by  being  more 
deeply  coloured.  C.  Harrisomas  is  usually 

longer  in  the  slender  stein-like  growths,  bearing 

upon  the  points  a pair  of  thick  and  fleshy  leaves, 
from  between  which  the  flowers  appear,  the 
scape  bearing  some  three  to  five  flowers,  each 
of  which  measures  about  4 inches  across, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a,  rich,  deep 
rosy-purple;  the  lip  is  rolled  over  e 
column  at  the  base,  and  on  the  outside  is  of  the 
same  shade  of  colour  as  l he  sepals  and  petals. 
The  front  lobe  is  reflexed  and  fringed  on  the 
edge;  the  colour  is  rosy-purple,  the  disc  being 
orange- vellow,  with  numerous  raised  lines.  1 hero 

is  no  wonder  1 hat  Mrs.  B.  expresses  her  greav 
satisfaction  with  it,  for  no  flower  is  more  suited 
for  personal  adornment,  and  it  can  be  worn  tor 
a very  long  time  by  a lady  without  showing  any 
signs' of  distress  ; and  when  taken  off  the  blossom 
should  have  the  end  of  the  stem  cut  off  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  put  into  a glass  of  water,  when 
it  will  be  as  fresh  for  use  the  next  day  as  if  just 
cut  from  the  plant.  This  Cattleya  when  doing 
well  produces  flowers  twice  in  the  season,  there- 
fore it  is  a real  pleasure  to  grow.  It  flowers 
first  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and 
the  second  crop  comes  on  about  the  end  ot 
August  and  in  the  beginning  of  September. 
Now  I hear  some  other  lady  reader  exclaim  : 
“ Yes,  that  is  a plant  I should  much  like  How 
can  I grow  it  ?'’  This  can  easily  be  done  by 
all  having  an  intermediate  stove-house  a„  then 
command,  and  in  this  the  plant  should  be  well 
exposed  to  the  light,  but  it  requires  shading 
from  the  hot  sun’s  rays.  It  must  be  watered 
moderately  when  growing,  and  a moist  atmos- 
phere maintained  around  it,  and  m the  winter 

water  should  be  given  in  only  just  sufficient 


CATTLEYA  HARRIS0NLE 
VIOLACEA. 

Flowers  of  a very  beautiful 
variety  of  this  old  plant  come  to 
me  from  “ Mrs.  Bewley,”  asking 
for  its  name,  and  expressing  her 
great  admiration  for  it,  it  being,  F 

she  thinks,  quite  equal  to  the 
large-flowered  C.  Mossi®  and  C. 

Mendeli.  Well,  the  first  question  is  answered  by 
the  name  at  the  head  of  this  article.  As  the  Cattleya 
labiata  has  been  so  much  talked  about  during 
the  past  year  or  two,  and  the  real  plant  reintro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans  it  will  be 
as  well  to  let  my  readers  know  that  this  Orchid, 
or  one  of  its  varieties,  was  known  and  m cul- 
tivation before  Lindley  established  the  genus 


F'g.  2. — H amianthus  natalensis.  (See  ra£e  1S6-) 

quantity  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  a plump  condi- 
tion and  no  more.  Either  a pot  or  basket  may 
be  used.  I prefer  the  former  well  clraine  1 
using  for  soil  good  brown  peat-fibre,  hax  mg 
just  a little  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  mixed 
with  it,  and  the  plant  should  have  its  rhizomes 
just  raked  above  the  pot’s  Bramble- 
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l’1--—1 Orchids  for  a cold  greenhouse 

Only  the  hardy  Orchids  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  a house  that  is  not  kept  constantly 
heated  through  the  winter  months.  Some  of 
these  are  very  beautiful,  and  all  are  interesting, 
and  quite  equal  in  these  respects  to  many  that 
require  artificial  warmth.  A good  selection 
would  consist  of  Cypripediums  speetabile,  Cal 
ceolus,  pubescens,  candidum,  parvillorum,  and 
acaule,  Orchis  foliosa  and  papilionacea,  and 
Idctia  hyacinthina.  With  ordinary  care  these 
will  increase  in  size  and  beauty  every  year,  and 
being  sheltered  from  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
climate,  the  blooms  will  last  much  longer 
perfection  than  in  the  open  air.  Half  fill  the 
pots  with  drainage,  putting  some  Moss  on  it  to 
keep  it  open,  and  in  potting  bring  the  crowns 
above  the  level  of  the  pots.  Peat  in  small 
lumps  with  a little  leaf-soil  and  chopped  Sphag 
num  is  the  best  compost  for  the  Cypripediums 
with  the  exception  of  Calceolus  and  candidum 
which  like  a little  loam  with  it.  The  Bletia 
should  have  peat  and  Sphagnum,  and  the  Orchis 
about  half  of  each,  as  they  require  a lot  of 
water  when  growing. — J.  C.  B. 


FRUIT. 

778.— Fruit-trees  for  profit.— If  I had 

quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  to  cover  with  fruit- 
trees,  I should  plant  Standard  Apples  and  Plums 
alternately,  at  not  less  than  30  feet  apart,  and 
fill  beneath  with  Bush  or  Pyramid  trees,  which 
would  begin  bearing  at  once.  Apples  on  the  broad- 
leaved  Paradise  are  very  profitable  for  small 
gardens.  There  is  no  long  waiting  time  for  the 
crop,  but  when  the  Standard  trees  are  fully  de- 
veloped they  will  bear  sacks  of  fruit  where  the 
dwarf  trees  only  bear  pecks  ; and  on  land  that 
is  going  to  be  devoted  altogether  to  fruit  culture 
I should  not  altogether  give  up  the  standard. 
A good  deal  may  he  said  against  it,  but  once 
get  the  tices  properly  developed,  and  from  their 
large  surface  they  must  of  necessity  in  a good 
year  carry  immense  quantities  of  fruit  if  the 
right  kinds  arc  planted.  There  are  a good  many 
‘ ll  s in  t his,  1 know,  but  when  one  possesses  the 
freehold  of  the  laud,  a little  waiting  for  results 
may  not  be  a loss  iu  the  end. — E.  IT. 

- The  chief  merits  of  Standard  trees  are 
that  you  can  cultivate  a good  portion  of  the 
ground  beneath  them,  and  that  after  they  come 
into  bearing  they,  in  a good  fruit  year,  will  pro- 
duce a greater  q uantity  of  fruit  over  a given  space. 
The  merits  of  Pyramid  trees  are  that  they  come 
into  bearing  sooner,  and  that  many  sorts  of 
Apples  can  be  grown  in  this  form  that  are 
unsuitable  for  Standards.  I do  not  think  the 
Pyramid  is  a profitable  form  of  tree  for 
your  purpose.  If  I was  dealing  with  only 
a quarter  of  aii  acre  of  ground  I should 
plant  Standard  trees  of  the  following  Apples  : 
Blenheim  Orange,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  and  Here- 
fordshire Keeping.  The  remaining  Apples  that 
I wanted  1 should  cultivate  in  the  form  of 
Bushes.  For  this  form  of  tree  my  selection  of 
sorts  would  be  : Lord  Suflield,  Lord  Orosvenor, 
Eeklinville  Seedling,  Rymer,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Red  Astrachan,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet,  and  Claygate  Pear- 
main.  I would  only  plant  Pears  with  a view 
for  home  consumption,  with,  of  course,  a judici- 
select  ion  of  Plums  and  Cherries. — J.  C.  C. 


7S3.— Grape  “ Chasselas  Musque.” — I 

expect  the  border  in  which  this  Vine  is  growing 
is  too  rich  and  too  deep  for  such  a delicate-corn 
stitutioned  sort  of  Grape  as  this  is.  The  cracking 
propensity  of  which  you  complain  is  an  inherent 
weakness  that  the  most  skilful  cultivators  could 
not  prevent  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  this 
sort  was  grown  more  frequently  than  now.  If 
you  wish  to  retain  your  Vine  1 advise  you  to 
lilt  it  iu  the  autumn  and  confine  its  roots  to  a 
shallow  and  narrow  border,  and  to  give  them 
only  moderate  supplies  of  water.  I quite 
agree  with  you  that  well-ripened  fruit  of  this 
Grape  is  delicious  when  you  can  get  it;  but 
that  is  so  uncertain  that  few  people  are  prepared 
to  give  the  Vine  room.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  it  has  been  discarded  from  so  many  gardens 
— J.  0.  C.  - & • 

1 his  is  an  excellent  early  ripening  Grape 

of  a rich  Muscat  ilavour.  It  has  also  bceu  ex- 
tensively grown  under  the  name  of  Josling's  St. 
Alban's  and  other  synonymns.  Like  some  other 
Grapes,  it  comes  true  from  seeds  ; but,  unfor- 


tunately, all  the  progeny  of  it  have  the  same 
bad  characteristic  of  the  berries  cracking.  I 
have  grown  this  Grape  very  successfully,  as  I 
have  other  varieties  liable  to  crack,  such  as 
Madresfield  Court  (black),  by  keeping  the  roots 
dry  when  the  berries  have  passed  through  the 
stoning  period.  As  soon  as  Grapes  show  signs 
of  colouring  it  is  usual  to  give  a thorough  good 
watering  ; but  I withhold  this  watering  in  the 
case  of  varieties  like  Chasselas  M usque,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  is  also  kept  dry.  It  is 
the  superabundant  flow  of  sap  to  the  berries 
that  causes  the  skin  to  crack,  and  diminishing 
this  in  any  way  will  prevent  the  mischief.  One 
season  my  Vines  were  accidentally  watered 
(those  I mean  that  were  liable  to  crack)  with 
the  others  too  late  in  the  season,  and  to  prevent 
this  excessive  flow  of  sap  the  laterals  on  which 
the  bunches  were  hanging  were  notched  half 
through  with  a knife.  This  at  once  cut  off  the 
supply  of  sap,  and  was  the  means  of  preventing 
any  serious  damage.  Maintaining  a dry  atmos- 
phere when  the  fruit  is  rapidly  swelling  after 
stoning  is  an  excellent  plan.  It  does  not  suit 
the  Black  Hamburgh  Grape,  but  it  is  the  right 
thing  for  the  Chasselas. — J.  I).  E. 

9 — Building1  an  unheated  house 


for  Grapes,  &c. — When  a house  is  unheated 
it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  built  so  as 
to  expose  as  much  as  possible  of  the  glass  surface 
to  sunlight,  and  also  to  shelter  it  from  cold 
winds  early  in  the  year.  To  secure  the  above 
advantages  a lean-to  placed  against  a wall.with 
a south  aspect  would  be  the  best.  The  main 
advantage  secured  by  this  arrangement  is  this, 
that  the  house  gets  the  sun  early  in  the  morn- 
ing gradually,  and  it  can  be  shut  up  iu  the 
afternoon  to  conserve  the  sun-heat,  and  in  this 
way  the  heat  is  retained  well  into  the  night, 
and  if  it  falls  considerably  towards  the  morning 
that  is  quite  the  natural  order  of  thinars. — 
J.  D.  E. 

For  Grapes  a lean-to  built  against  the 

south  wall  would  be  most  suitable.  Let  it  be 
as  wide  as  possible,  with  a moderately  steep 
pitch,  the  front  consisting  only  of  a low  brick 
wall,  some  2 feet  or  so  in  height.  Tomatoes 
appear  to  succeed  best  in  a very’  light  span-roofed 
structure,  standing  in  an  open  and  sunny  situa- 
tion, and  running  north  and  south.  The  more 
roomy  the  house  is  the  better,  and  plenty  of 
ventilation  must  be  provided,  both  along  the 
sides  and  at  the  top  of  the  roof.  Cucumbers 
can  only  bo  grown  in  an  unheated  house  from 
June  to  September,  and  in  this  case  also  a lean- 
to  structure  built  against  the  south  wall  would 
to  best.  It  should  be  built  on  brickwork,  and 
constructed  as  lightly  as  possible  throughout. 
Let  the  pitch  of  the  roof  be  rather  low. — 
B.  C.  R. 


98.— Insects  on  Cherry-trees. — You 

did  not  read  my  note  correctly  if  you  under- 
stood that  soft-soap  and  water  would  destroy 
the  insects  you  find  in  the  curled-up  leaves  of  your 
Cherry-tree.  The  remedy  would  kill  the  insects, 
if  you  could  made  it  penetrate  the  folded  leaves, 
but  that  you  cannot  do  with  a syringe  or  garden- 
engine.  It  would  destroy  any  that  are  visible. 
Nothing  remains  for  you  to  do  but  to  press  the 
leaves,  as  I advised,  or  pick  them  off  and  burn 
them. — J.  0.  C. 

— The  trees  are  infested  no  doubt  with 
black-fly,  which  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  when 
once  they’  get  a good  hold  of  the  y’oung  shoots, 
the  leaves  of  which  they  curl  up,  and  thus  are 
difficult  to  approach  with  any  insecticide.  Dust 
over  the  parts  affected  with  Tobacco-powder  in 
the  evening,  and  thoroughly  wash  the  trees  in  the 
morning  following  with  clean  water,  which  will 
cleanse  them  of  both  powder  and  fly.  If  it 
is  a stubborn  case,  and  the  powder  is  unable  to 
touch  the  fly,  dip  the  ends  of  the  shoots  in 
strong  Tobacco-water,  made  by  soaking  shag 
Tobacco  or  Tobacco-paper,  such  as  is  used  for 
fumigating,  in  hot- water,  until  the  liquid  is 
quite  black.  By’  having  the  liquid  in  a saucer 
in  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  hand  bending 
the  shoots  into  the  saucer,  the  fly  will  be  certain 
to  be  killed  by  this  means. — S.  P. 

S00.  — Caterpillars  on  Gooseberry- 
bushes. — You  are  quite  right.  You  could 
not  deal  profitably  with  any  of  the  ordiuary 
remedies  recommended  for  the  destruction  of 
these  bisects,  seeing  that  your  trees  cover  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground.  There  is  one  other 
cheap  and  effective  remedy,  however,  that  I can 
recommend  you  for  this  case  : but  I do  not  advise 


its  use  except  in  such  very  bad  cases,  because 
it  spoils  the  fruit,  for  a time  at  least,  if  it  does 
not  do  so  altogether.  The  fruit,  however,  in 
your  case  now  being  of  no  value  on  account  of 
the  injury  already  done  to  the  bushes,  you  may’ 
safely  adopt  my  suggestion,  and  if  you  follow  it 
up  you  will  ultimately  get  rid  of  your  enemies  ; 
but  I must  tell  you  you  may  have  to  experience 
a loss  in  the  crop  next  year  as  well  as  this, 
although  I do  not  anticipate  that  it  will  be  so 
serious.  The  plan  I recommend  is  to  dust 
the  trees  early  in  the  morning,  while  they  are 
wet  with  dew,  with  fresh  slaked  lime.  The 
work  must  be  thoroughly  well  done,  or  you  will 
not  reach  all  the  insects.  The  top  and  the  under- 
side of  the  shoots  must  be  well  dusted.  To  do  this 
a man  with  a long  stick  must  hold  up  the  branches 
while  another  uses  the  lime  on  the  underside. 
The  lime  must  be  slaked  to  a powder,  and  suffi- 
cient of  it  must  be  used  to  make  the  trees 
appear  quite  white.  I must  impress  upon  yon 
the  importance  of  applying  the  lime  at  the 
proper  time.  If  you  do  it  when  the  leaves  are 
dry  the  wind  will  soon  blow  it  off  again.  I may 
also  mention  that  it  is  best  to  apply  the  remedy 
in  dry  weather,  when  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  rain.  The  lime  does  not  injure  the. 
fruit  farther  than  to  spoil  its  appearance.  It 
all  depends  how  much  rain  falls  after  the  appli- 
cation to  wash  it  off.  When  only  one  dusting 
of  lime  has  been  given  early  in  the  summer  I 
have  had  the  fruit  clean  enough  when  ripe  to 
send  to  the  dessert-table. — J.  C.  C. 

Dust  the  affected  parts  with  White 

Hellebore  powder  in  the  evening,  and  thoroughly 
wash  the  bushes  in  twodays’timeafterwards  with 
clean  water,  vigorously  applied  with  a syringe  or 
garden  engine,  and  then  but  few  caterpillars  will 
be  found  on  the  trees  afterwards.  Be  careful  to 
thoroughly  wash  off  the  Hellebore  powder  from 
the  fruit,  as  it  is  poison,  but  if  treated  in  the 
manner  described  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  is 
sure  death  to  the  caterpillars.  After  the  cleaning 
sprinkle  soot  under  the  bushes  as  a preventive 
to  more  caterpillars  climbing  up  the  branches. — 
S.  P. 

634  — “ Blight”  on  Pear-trees.— If  “ Wm.  Head, 
Hole,”  gives  the  Pear-trees  a syringing  with  water,  ami 
while  still  wet  dusts  over  the  foliage  with  quicklime,  it  will 
effectually  clear  off  the  pest.  It  is  the  only  remedy  I find 
to  answer. — A.  N. 

This  pest  is  the  larva  of  the  Fear-tree, 

Saw-fly,  which  seems  to  be  increasing  and  ex- 
tending its  ravages.  Dusting  the  leaves  with 
lime  is  often  recommended,  but  the  slug  appears 
to  emerge  from  it  without  much  inconvenience. 

I have  found  that  a mixture  of  one  ounce  of  white 
Hellebore  powder,  with  one  gallon  of  water,  is 
an  effectual  remedy,  which  can  be  applied  by 
means  of  a syringe,  or  a fine-rosed  watering-pot. 
A few  sprinklings  of  this  soon  effect  a clearance. 
— C.  A.  M. 

734.— Mildew  on  Vines.— Sulphur  is 
almost  useless,  and,  though  advisable,  free  ventila- 
tion will  have  littleor  no  effect  in  apersisteut  case. 
Turn  all  the  pot-plants  you  can  out  of  the  house 
at  once,  retaining  as  few  as  possible,  and  these 
keep  scrupulously  clean  and  neat,  with  not  a dead 
leaf  or  insect  ever  to  be  seen  upon  them,  the 
shelves  or  stages,  as  well  as  the  floor,  etc.,  swept 
down  daily,  and  watering  regularly  and  care- 
fully performed.  If  then  the  disease  appears,  a 
little  sulphide  of  potassium  is  the  best  antidote  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  fault  probably  lies  at  the 
root,  and  nothing  short  of  draining  and  remaking 
the  border  will  effect  a cure.  Imperfect  drainage 
and  a sodden  and  sour  soil  are  at  the  bottom  of 
most  bad  cases  of  mildew. — B.  C.  R. 

The  treatment  of  the  Vines  has  been 

excellent,  and  I hope  your  anxiety  to  be  able  to 
cope  with  the  mildew,  should  it  make  its 
appearance,  will  be  rewarded  with  success.  But 
mildew  is  such  a dire  enemy  to  Vines,  appearing 
so  suddenly  without  any  warning,  and  is  so 
difficult  always  to  eradicate  in  such  cases  as 
yours,  that  I must  counsel  you  to  be  diligent  in 
looking  for  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  a remedy 
before  it  has  got  a strong  hold  of  the  Vines.  I 
quite  agree  with  you  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  and  if  you  read  these  lines  before  the 
Vines  are  in  flower,  I advise  you  to  syringe 
them  at  once  with  a solution  of  soft  soap  and 
water — two  ounces  of  the  soap  to  one  gallon  of 
water,  to  which  add  half  an  ounce  of  sulphur. 
Apply  this  mixture  with  a syringe  in  the 
evening,  and  repeat  it  once  a week,  except  when 
the  bunches  are  in  bloom  until  the  berries  begin 
to  colour.  Should  it  happen  that  the  mildew 
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PROPAOATINC } GRAPE- VIN ES. 
Tinsfollowingartiole  is  given  in  reply  to  “ 1 5.”  and 
“ ,J.  M.”  : For  indoor  work  Vines  arc  generally 
propagated  from  eyes  or  buds,  and  this  is  the 
best  and  simplest  way.  Select  the  best  ripened 
young  wood  when  the  Vines  are  pruned  and  lay  the 
cuttings  in  moist  soil  in  a cool-house  until  there 
is  a nice  genial  warmth  in  the  propagating-bed. 
When  I fruited  Vines  largely  in  pots  I liked  to 
start  the  eyes  early  in  January,  and  as  only  the 
early  forcing  kinds,  such  as  Black  Hamburgh, 
Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
with  a Vine  or  two  of  the  Madresfield  Court, 
were  grown,  the  eyes  were  always  taken  from 
the  earliest  forced  house  of  permanent  Vines, 
and  I generally  found  that  these  responded 
more  readily  to  the  warmth  of  the  propagating 
bed  than  eyes  from  Vines  grown  in  cooler  houses 
for  late  work.  If  the  young  Vines  are  to  be 
fruited  in  pots  as  yearlings,  the  sooner  the  eyes 
are  put  in  the  better  after  January  comes  in. 
They  should  always  be  started  in  bottom-heat, 
as  it  is  important  to  give  them  a good  start. 
Afterwards,  when  the  roots  are  growing  freely, 
bottom-heat  is  not  required  ; the  Vines  will,  in 
fact,  make  stouter,  shorter- jointed  wood  without 
it.  In  cutting  out  the  buds  leave  a small  piece 
of  wood  on  each  side  of  the  bud  ; half  an  inch 
or  so  will  be  sufficient ; but  it  will  not  be  advisable 


temperature  of  the  house.  Potting  young  \ ines 
in  cold  soil  is  sure  to  give  them  a serious  check. 
Each  plant  now  will  require  a stake  to  keep  it 
in  an  erect  position.  In  all  stages  of  their  growth 
the  plants  must  have  a light  position  in  a house 
where  the  night  temperature  docs  not  fall 
below  60  degs.  ; and  when  the  plants  have 
filled  the  6-inch  pots  with  roots,  shift  into 
1 1 -inch  pots,  and  stand  them  on  a shell  near  the 
upright  glass,  when  the  canes  can  be  trained 
to  the  wires  within  16  inches  or  so  of  the  glass. 
Stop  when  6 feet  long,  and  keep  all  laterals 
pinched  to  one  leaf.  Give  weak  liquid-manui  e 
when  the  roots  have  worked  through  the  soil  and 
are  forming  in  coils  round  the  sides  of  the  pots  ; 
but  as  the  roots  will  have  to  remain  in  the  soil 
till  the  Vines  are  fruited,  it  will  be  better  not  to 
run  the  risk  of  making  it  sour  by  overfeeding 
in  the  preliminary  stages.  The  simplest  and 
best  way  of  raising  young  Vines  is  to  plant  the 
eyes  in  square  pieces  of  turf.  It  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage if  the  sods  have  been  cut  a month  or 
two  before  required  for  use.  1 hey  might  be 
packed  in  layers  with  some  long  stable-manui  c 
placed  between  and  over  them.  I he  sods  may 
be  from  4 inches  to  6 inches  square,  and  about 
2.V  inches  thick.  A little  soil  is  scooped  out  of 
the  centre,  the  Vine  eye  pressed  in,  and  some 
light  sandy  compost  filled  in  over.  They  are 
then  set  on  the  hot-bed  close  together.  I have 
rooted  Vine  eyes  in  sods  very  quickly  set  closely 
together  in  shallow  wooden  trays,  the  latter 
being  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hot- water  pipes 
in  a forcing-house.  As  soon  as  the  roots  are 
working  through  the  sods  they  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  suitable-sized  pots  and  grown  on  in  the 
ordinary  way  if  the  young  A ines  are  intended 
for  planting  in  a border  to  fill  a house.  If  the 
border  is  in  a suitable  condition,  when  the 
plants  are  hardened  oil  a little  they  might  be 
planted  out,  guarding  against  a check  being  re- 
ceived by  keeping  the  temperature  right  with 
fire-heat,  and  watering  the  roots  when  necessary 
with  water  at  85  degs.,  but  avoid  making  the 
soil  too  wet.  k* 


Golden  Club  (Orontium  aquaticum).  (See  page  190.) 


appears  before  the  remedy  has  been  tried,  I 
would  use  it  at  once,  even  if  they  arc  in  ilower. 
Meanwhile,  do  not  relax  your  admirable  plan  of 
ventilating  the  house,  and,  later  in  the  year, 
please  state  how  you  have  succeeded. — J.  C.  C. 

7l(i.  Nectarine  for  a cold  house. — 

It  is  little  use  frying  to  grow  Vines,  Nectarines, 
Sic. , with  all  sorts  of  flowering  plants  in  a cool 
greenhouse.  As  tho  Nectarine  has  scale  and 
‘‘bug”  on  it,  these  should  be  carefully  washed  off 
by  hand,  else  they  are  likely  to  spread  to  the 
Vines ; but  “bug”  is  a very  troublesome  pest,  and 
requires  to  be  persistently  hunted  down.  When 
the  trees  are  at  rest  in  the  winter  the  wood  should 
be  well  washed  with  a soft-soapy  solution.  T he 
scale  must  also  be  destroyed  in  the  same  way  in 
winter.  By  keeping  them  well  down  upon  the 
Nectarine  the  Vines  may  be  saved. — J.  D.  E. 

721.— Liquid-manure  for  Strawber- 
ries.— With  such  dry  weather  as  we  are  having 
now  plenty  of  liquid-manure  would  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  plants  while  swelling 
their  fruit.  If  the  ground  is  very  dry  a 
moderate  application  might  be  given  at  once, 
and  if  not  too  strong  would  aid  the  plants  to  set 
their  fruit.  Otherwise  a good  soaking  should 
be  administered  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  fairly 
formed,  and  one  or  two  more  at  intervals  up  to 
the  time  the  most  forward  show  signs  of  colour- 


ing will  ensure  a fine  crop.  Remember  that  one 
thorough  soaking  is  better  than  a dozen  surface- 
waterings,  and  also,  if  the  liquid  is  very  strong, 
dilute  it  well. — B.  C.  R. 

G64.— Maggots  on  a Pear-tree.— The  caterpillars 
which  are  attacking  the  leaves  of  your  Pear-tree  will  not 
probably  meddle  with  the  fruit.  As  they  curl  the  leaves 
it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  insecticide  reach  them,  but 
you  might  syringe  the  tree  with  7 lb.  soft-soap,  the  extract 
from  6 lb.  Quassia-chips,  and  100  gallons  of  water.--G.  S.  S. 

722.  —Destroying  ‘ 1 American  Blight.  ” 

— A strong  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound  is  a 
i good  remedy,  and  may  be  applied  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : Get  a painter’s  tool  or  sash-brush, 
have  a little  warm  water,  and  after  wetting  the 
brush  rub  it  upon  the  cake  of  Gishurst  Soap  or 
Compound.  Now  work  the  lather  of  this  well 
into  the  crevices  and  other  places  where  the 
“blight”  appears.  Another  very  simple  and 
effectual  plan  is  to  use  paraffin-oil  instead  of 
Gishurst  ; this  last  remedy  is  rather  the  best, 
because  the  oil  will  spread  and  run  into  the 
crevices  better  than  the  Gishurst  Soap.  You 
should  be  careful  though,  and  not  use  the  oil  too 
freely.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  warred 
against  them  earlier  than  this  by  washing  the 
trees  sooner  and  applying  a good  dressing  of  soot 
to  the  ground  to  prevent  them  from  ascending 
to  the  branches  from  the  roots,  where  they  feed 
during  the  winter.  — P.  U. 

Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”  — Readers  will 
1 kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
! beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
' for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
\ the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
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to  cut  away  too  much  of  the  wood  round  the 
eyes,  as  it  helps  to  nourish  and  support  the 
buds  until  the  roots  are  formed.  Paring  the 
wood  away  from  the  buds  does  not  in  any  way 
hasten  the  production  of  roots.  All  Vine 
growers,  of  course,  are  aware  that  roots  do  not 
form  before  the  eyes  break  into  foliage,  and 
very  often  the  wound  has  not  begun  to  callus  or 
heal  over  till  the  leaves  are  unfolding.  After- 
wards in  a genial  bottom-heat  the  progress  is 
rapid.  When  pots  are  used  I prefer  planting  in 
the  centre  of  3-inch  pots,  draining  them  well 
and  placing  a couple  of  inches  of  rough  turfy 
soil  over  the  crocks.  Then  fill  the  pots  nearly 
full  of  light  rich  soil ; press  the  eyes  in  so  that 
the  bud  is  just  covered.  Give  enough  warmed 
water  to  settle  the  soil,  and  then  plunge  the 
pots  in  the 

Bottom-heat  bed,  and  cover  with  an  inch  or 
so  of  old  tan  or  Cocoa-fibre.  If  the  bottom-heat 
is  genial,  very  little  water,  if  any,  will  be  re- 
quired till  the  eyes  start.  If  the  soil  is  made 
sour  by  watering  too  much  at  the  beginning, 
there  will  not  be  so  good  a chance  of  having 
strong  rods  for  propagating  the  next  season. 
As  soon  as  the  young  Vines  are  making  roots 
freely,  which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  turn- 
ing one  or  two  out  carefully,  and  if  the  roots 
are  working  round  the  sides  of  the  pots — and 
they  grow  very  rapidly  when  fairly  started — 
lift  the  pots  on  to  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and 
as  soon  as  the  plants  have  recovered  from  the 
check  and  are  moving  on  again,  shift  into  6-inch 
pots,  first  warming  these  and  the  soil  to  the 


BOG-GARDENS  AND  BOG-PLANTS. 
Bog-gardens  are  far  from  common.  In  many 
places  they  are  inadmissible  and  would  look 
quite  out  of  place.  There  are,  however,  places 
where  the  most  charming  bog-gardens  could  be 
made,  such  as  beside  a little  stream  from  which 
a streamlet  could  be  diverted  and  carried  over 
the  ground,  or  through  numerous  intricate  and 
small  channels.  Even  an  artificial  bog  can  be 
arranged  without  its  artificiality  being  very 
palpable.  A bog-garden  can  be  made  by  forming 
a basin  a foot  or  more  in  depth,  and  of  any  de- 
sired size,  with  bricks,  concrete,  or  cement.  It 
should  be  made  water-tight  and  have  two  out- 
lets, one  at  the  bottom  at  the  lowest  point  pro- 
vided with  a plug  and  another  at  the  side  about 
6 inches  high  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water. 
Several  inches  of  stone  should  be  laid  in  the 
bottom  and  then  the  whole  filled  up  with  peaty 
soil.  The  surface  should  be  diversified,  which 
can  be  done  by  making  hillocks  of  soil  and  also 
by  partially  embedding  large  stones,  which- will 
serve  at  least  two  useful  purposes.  They  may  be 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a series  of  stepping-stones 
over  the  surface  of  the  bog,  and  there  are  some 
plants  that  will  flourish  better  if  planted  close 
against  them.  The  situation  should  be  open  and 
exposed,  and,  if  possible,  water  should  lie  laid 
on  so  that  it  can  he  turned  on  at  the  highest 
point  and  gradually  flow  through  the  bog.  ihe 
merest  trickling  stream  of  a few  gallons  a day 
will  suffice,  but  if  the  bog  cannot  be  supplied 
with  water  in  this  way  it  can  be  given  by  hand. 
Those  country  seats  that  happen  to  have  a 
natural  bog  have  one  of  the  finest  opportunities 
for  growing  therein  some  of  the  loveliest  bog- 
plants  that  come  to  us  from  other  temperate 
regions.  Among  our  own 

Native  bog-plants  are  found  some  of  the 
loveliest  members  of  the  British  flora.  There 
are  few  prettier  or  more  interesting  sights  than 
the  waving  masses  of  Cotton  Grass,  which  in 
June  sheets  over  our  bogs  with  a mantle  as  pure 
and  white  as  snow.  The  broad  masses  of  Bog 
Asphodel  are  almost  as  pretty  when  in  flower. 
Again,  a close  inspection  of  the  same  bog  reveals 
one  of  the  marvels  of  plant  life,  the  fly-devouring 
Sundew  (Drosera  rotundifolia),  a plant  that  is 
interesting  and  pretty  as  well,  and  where  the 
Sundew  thrives  are  to  be  found  two  of  the 
frailest  and  loveliest  gems  of  native  flowers  t he 
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Bog  Pimpernel  (Anagallis  tenalla)  and  the  trail- 
ing Ivy-leaved  Harebell  (Campanula  hederacea). 
Over  the  verdant  Sphagnum  Moss  these  plants 
creep,  rooting  as  they  grow.  Then  in  the  same 
bog  where  these  plants  grow  are  two  of  the 
prettiestof  British  Orchids — the  Butterfly  Orchis 
(Habenaria)  and  the  Spotted  Hand  Orchis  (0. 
maculata),  the  first-named  kind  having  a frag- 
rance as  delicate  and  sweet  as  that  of  a Vanda. 
Unfortunately,  theareaof  British  bogs  isdiminish- 
ingby  land-draining,  &c.,  and  the  disappearance 
means  the  loss  to  our  flora  of  some  of  Nature’s 
choicest  gems.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to 
perpetuate  them,  and  it  can  be  done  with  a few 
square  yards  of  bog.  Those  above  enumerated 
are  pretty  generally  distributed,  but  in  bogs  of 
our  own  creating  we  may  grow  side  by  side  the 
plants  from  the  boggy  highlands  as  well  as  those 
from  the  lowlands.  The  plants  that  have  been 
alluded  to  are  the  more  prominent  features  of 
acres  of  bog  upon  Ashdown  Forest,  in  (Sussex. 
But  upon  the  moist  mountain-sides  of  West- 
moreland there  flourishes  in  countless  thousands 
one  of  the  prettiest  members  of  the  Primrose 
family,  the  Bird’s-eye  Primrose  (Primula 
farinosa).  Any  attempt  to  cultivate  this  in 
beds  or  borders  will  be  a failure,  but  in  the  bog 
the  plants  will  thrive  admirably.  Viola 
palustris  (the  Bog  Violet)  is  a small,  but  pretty 
flower  of  a pale  lilac  colour,  quite  unlike  those 
of  Violets  generally.  The  pretty  Parnassia 
palustris,  too,  is  another  of  the  gems  of  British 
bogs  with  large  white  flowers.  The  Butterwort 
( Pinguicula  vulgaris)  is  a very  interesting  bog- 
plant.  The  Irish  kind,  P.  grandiflora,  is  very 
tine,  with  large  purplish-blue  flowers.  The 
Buttercup  family  gives  much  that  is  beautiful 
for  the  bog-garden.  There  is  Caltha  palustris 
in  its  single  and  double  forms,  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  effective  plants  that  comes 
early  in  the  year.  The  great  Spearwort 
(Ranunculus  lingua)  is  a native  of  our  ditches, 
but  far  from  being  a common  plant.  It  grows 
a yard  high,  flowers  in  July,  and  has  bright 
yellow  flowers.  It  should  find  a place  in  the 
bog.  Again,  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  bog,  or  in 
moist  grassy  spots,  we  should  plant  the  Globe- 
flowers (Trollius).  T.  europteus  is  a native  of 
our  hill  pastures,  and  besides  it  T.  dahuricus 
and  T.  asiaticus  might  be  grown.  Menyanthes 
trifoliata  (the  Bog  Bean)  is  a pretty  native 
plant,  large,  robust,  and  effective  in  foliage  or 
flower.  The  leaves  are  like  those  of  a Giant 
Trefoil  and  the  flowers  are  most  beautiful. 
They  are  borne  upon  spikes  early  in  the  year. 
The  buds  are  rose-tinted,  like  Apple-blossom, 
but  the  flowers  when  fully  open  are  quaintly 
beautiful,  the  petals  being  fringed  with  hairs. 
Another  native  Orchid  for  the  bog  is  the  Marsh 
Orchis  (0.  latifolia),  of  which  there  are  some 
very  fine  forms  in  cultivation.  The  above 
selection  of  mainly  British  plants,  if  all  gathered 
together  in  one  bog,  would  give  us  much  that 
is  beautiful,  but  besides  these  there  are  other 
plants  from  the  bogs  of  other  countries.  The 
Sarracenias  and  Darlingtonias  of  Cali- 
fornia have  succeeded  and  proved  hardy  in 
some  few  places  where  they  have  been  tried. 
Three  years  ago  in  Mr.  Godman’s  interesting 
garden  at  South  Lodge,  Horsham,  I saw  Sarra- 
cenia  purpurea  and  Darlingtonia  californica 
growing  freely  in  boggy  ground.  The  plants  had 
then  been  out  several  years,  and  had  not  been 
protected.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  they  have  fared  after  the  last  two  severe 
winters.  The  tuft  of  Sarracenia  was  then 
nearly  2 feet  across,  healthier  and  larger 
than  any  specimens  grown  under  glass  in  pots 
and  pans.  Senecio  pulcher  will  grow  in  the 
herbaceous  border,  but  it  is  a bog-plant,  and 
was  never  grown  more  freely  or  flowered  so 
finely  as  by  Mr.  George  Paul  in  bogs  in  his 
nurseries  at  High  Beach  and  Broxbourne.  The 
new  Spiraea  astilboides  succeeds  well  when  so 
grown,  whilst  S.  palmataand  its  varieties  thrive 
best  under  such  conditions.  The  Lady  Slipper 
family  of  Orchids  gives  us  a charming  hardy 
member  for  the  bog  in  Cypripedium  spectabile, 
and  from  the  same  North  American  home  comes 
the  V ood  Lily  (Trillium  grandiflorum),  a most 
beautiful  plant  in  leaf  and  flower.  The  Spider- 
wort  (Tradescantia  virginica)  is  now  to  be  had 
in  many  fine  forms,  and  although  it  grows  in 
the  garden  border,  it  is  freer,  longer  lasting, 
and  more  beautiful  in  the  bog.  Orontium  aquati- 
cum,  the  Golden  Club  of  North  America  (figured 
onp.  1S9),  willthriveinthewettestpartofthebog. 
Gontiaua  bavarica  i.s  also  valuable  for  tip  bog- 


garden.  Mention  of  the  Gentian  recalls  to  mind 
rambles  I have  made  over  bogs  and  wet  heath- 
land  on  Ashdown  Forest  in  search  of  Gentiana 
Pneumonanthe,  and  found  it  not,  although  some 
years  ago  it  used  to  be  common  there.  It 
flowers  in  August,  is  of  a deep  blue  colour  with 
greenish  stripes,  and  would  be  an  addition  to 
the  bog-garden.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  men- 
tion any  more  things,  as  with  the  foregoing  we 
have  enough  materials,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary means  of  culture,  for  making  a charming 
feature  on  a small  or  large  scale.  Many  of  the 
things  could  be  grown  on  a few  yards  of  bog, 
whilst  in  natural  boggy  ground  we  should  be 
justified  in  extending  the  feature,  and  the  bog 
might  merge  into  a bold,  proper  planting  of 
Ferns,  native  and  exotic,  hardy,  moisture-loving 
species,  such  as  Lastreas,  and  the  Royal  Fern  of 
our  own  country,  or  the  bold  American  Feather 
Fern  (Struthiopteris).  A word  of  caution  is 
necessary.  There  are  some  pretty  plants  which 
love  bogs,  but  prove  veritable  weeds.  Some  of 
the  Carexes,  for  example,  are  most  elegant,  but 
all  of  them  must  be  rigidly  excluded,  and  also 
the  moisture-loving  Grasses,  or  they  will  quickly 
overrun  the  bog,  and  entirely  monopolise  it. 
Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  the  Marsh  Penny-wort, 
a common  native  marsh  plant,  is  another  plant 
that  must  be  excluded,  and  if  it  should  be 
accidentally  brought  in  with  other  plants  it  must 
be  exterminated,  for  if  it  remains,  many  choice 
plants  will  be  overrun  and  choked.  There  are 
quite  enough  beautiful  subjects  for  the  bog 
without  having  recourse  to  those  that  are 
weedy.  H. 

CHR  YS  ANTHE  MUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS FOR  A ROOM. 

A great  improvement  in  these  valuable  plants 
has  lately  been  effected  by  careful  hybridisation, 
ourContinental  neighbours  having  been  specially 
successful  in  obtaining  new  types  with  large 
flowers  of  brilliant  and  varied  liues,  and  plants 
with  dwarf,  “stocky”  stems  and  foliage,  and, 
above  all,  the  great  advantage,  especially  for 
“furnishing”  purposes,  of  a time  of  blooming 
rangingfrom  the  end  of  June  until  frosts  arrive  in 
November.  Valuable  new  seedlings  have  also 
been  raised  in  America  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  and  these,  too,  will  no  doubt  quickly 
become  favourites  in  this  country,  where  they 
are  as  yet  but  little  known.  These  are  mostly 
self-tinted — i.  e. , of  one  distinct  colour — and  the 
blossoms  of  these  Chrysanthemums  are  not 
quite  so  large  or  so  striking  in  colour  as  those 
from  the  Continent,  being  somewhat  of  the  t37pe 
of  Mme.  Desgrange,  which  blossoms  during 
September  and  October.  These  “pedigree 
seedlings,”  as  they  are  termed  by  their  grower 
(Mr.  Thorpe),  are,  however,  most  effective  for 
groups  in  a balcony  or  verandah,  and  those  who 
have  no  glass  will  find  them  much  more  manage- 
able than  the  later  kinds,  which  need  protection 
from  frost  and  yet  do  not  flourish  in  the  dry  atmo- 
sphere of  a room  with  afire  in  it,  soon  becoming 
victims  to  green-fly  and  other  insect  pests,  which 
spoil  their  beauty  if  not  kept  in  a damp  air, 
while  mildew  is  equally  ready  to  injure  the 
blossoms  should  they  be  exposed  to  too  much 
moisture  during  a frost,  or  if  the  plants 
are  shut  up  in  a cold,  damp  atmosphere — all  these 
difficulties  being  avoided  by  the  earlier  blooming. 
For  really  early  work,  however,  the  new  Con- 
tinental seedlings  should  be  grown,  for  they 
bloom  from  the  last  week  in  June  until  the 
frosts  begin,  and  therefore  may  be  considered 
equally  valuable  for  bedding  purposes,  as 
most  of  the  plants  hitherto  used  ; whilst  for 
cutting  and  for  the  decoration  of  balconies, 
rooms,  and  verandahs  they  will  be  simply  invalu- 
able. Cuttings  should  be  put  in  during  Feb- 
ruary at  the  latest,  and  can  be  grown  on  the 
same  system  as  the  late-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums are,  each  cutting  being  inserted  in  a well- 
drained  thumb-pot  filled  with  light  sandy  soil,  and 
placed  either  in  a close  frame,  from  which  frost 
is  excluded,  or  in  a box  covered  with  a pane  of 
glass,  damp  air  being  needed  to  sustain  the  cut- 
tings until  they  are  rooted.  They  should  then  be 
repotted,  giving  them  slightly  larger  pots 
and  a richer  compost,  this  process  being  repeated 
at  intervals  before  the  roots  become  pot- 
bound,  supplying  thin  soot-water  (or  other 
liquid-manures)  as  soon  as  the  buds  appear  two 
or  three  times  in  a iveek.  Chrysanthemums  I 


must  never  be  allowed  to  want  for  water,  and 
syringing  is  very  beneficial  to  their  foliage  ; in 
fact,  they  require  so  many  little  attentions  that 
the  late-flowering  varieties  are  sometimes 
thought  to  be  scarcely  worth  the  many  months 
of  daily  care  which  their  cultivation  involves. 
This,  however,  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  early- 
flowering  varieties,  which  come  into  bloom  at 
least  six  months  before  the  others,  and  thus 
reward  their  cultivator  very  quickly  for  his 
trouble.  A great  novelty  among  these  early 
varieties  is  Souvenir  d’Eugene  Mayel,  with 
brilliant-carmine  blossoms,  a colour  which 
has  not  before  been  reached  in  Chry- 
santhemums, while  Baronne  de  Briailles,  with 
large  creamy-white  blooms  with  a dark  eye, 
is  very  effective  to  group  with  the  scariet. 
Docteur  Labat  is  one  of  the  best,  being  dark- 
velvety-crimson,  shading  to  flame-colour,  with 
a golden  centre.  Comtesse  de  Mareuil  is  quite 
a novelty,  being  white,  striped  with  rose-colour, 
most  delicate  in  effect  ; and  Mme.  Paul  Nancot, 
purple,  with  silvery  reverse,  is,  again,  totally 
different.  Many  delicate  shades  of  old-gold, 
maroon,  violet,  cream,  and  rose  are  curiously 
intermingled  in  these  seedlings,  giving  very 
beautiful  and  decorative  effects,  which  are 
difficult  to  describe.  Most  of  this  family  of 
Chrysanthemums  have  contrasting  tints  on'  the 
reverse  of  the  petals,  and  many  of  them  are 
wonderfully  shaded  and  striped.  Those  who 
wish  to  possess  a collection  of  these  beautiful 
plants  should  lose  no  time  in  procuring  them 
from  a reliable  source.  J.  L.  R. 


737.— Treatment  of  young  Chrysan- 
themums.— As  these  are  not  for  exhibition, 
but  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  pots  mentioned 
will  probably  be  large  enough  for  most  of  the. 
plants.  If  any  should  appear  very  strong,  how  ! 
ever,  a 10-inch  pot  would  be  better,  although 
the  plants  can  be  well  grown  in  the  size  specified. 
But  they  will  require  extra  care  in  watering  j 
and  a good  deal  of  liquid-manure,  and  it  is  her< 
that  the  danger  comes  in.  “Felix”  will  do 
well  to  sink  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  the  ground, 
which  will  minimise  the  danger  of  the  roots 
being  starved  for  want  of  moisture,  or  baked  by 
the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  pots  in  summer  ; 
boxes  of  fine  ashes  may  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
if  garden  ground  be  not  available.  In  the 
matter  of  top-dressing  and  liquid  - manure, 
“ Felix  ” will  do  well  to  avoid  chemical  manures,' 
which  are  apt  to  destroy  the  plants  just  as  they 
are  coming  into  bloom,  if  used  at  all  too  often 
and  too  strong.  Soot-water  is  one  of  the  best 
liquid-manures,  which  anyone  can  make  bv 
brushing  down  some  soot  from  the  chimney,  and 
after  tying  it  (securely,  yet  so  that  it  can  move 
about)  in  a canvas  bag,  depositing  this  in  a large 
pan  of  soft  water.  The  surrounding  water 
(which  can  be  filled  up  again  and  again  as 
needed)  only  is  used,  and  it  may  be  given  to 
the  plants  with  advantage  once  or  twice  a week, 
from  the  beginning  of  August  till  the  flowers 
open.  Fowl-manure,  mixed  with  a little  lime 
and  soot,  is  also  excellent,  or  stable-manure  may 
be  substituted,  but  neither  of  these  should  be 
used  in  a fresh  state.  Old  stuff  from  a hot-bed 
placed  in  a bag  with  the  soot  makes  a good 
change,  but  no  liquid-manure  must  ever  be  used 
which  is  not  thin  and  clear,  as  it  is  a fatal  mis- 
take to  clog  the  surface-soil.  This  may  be  re- 
moved with  a blunt  stick  occasionally,  and  a light 
rich  compost  of  leaf-mould,  turf-mould,  soot, 
and  sand  exchanged  for  the  old  soil  ; but  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  surface- 
roots  in  doing  this.  Plants  in  small  pots  often 
bloom  quite  as  well  as  those  in  larger  sizes  if 
these  things  are  well  attended  to,  and  the  daily 
watering  and  syringing  are  regularly  done.  For 
furnishing  purposes  and  for  cut  flowers,  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  destroying  all  but  the  central 
buds  is  fortunately  not  necessary  ; a few  of  the 
smaller  buds  may  lie  removed,  but  the  effect  of 
the  graceful  sprays  of  bloom  growing  as  Nature 
iutended,  instead  of  one  enormous  flower  on  the 
top  of  each  stick,  is  far  superior  in  every  way. 
Three  well-placed  green  sticks,  with  green-dyed 
bast  between,  will  support  the  whole  plant,  and 
these  can  be  hidden  by  the  foliage. — J.  L.  R. 

Pelargonium  Empress  of  India  — 

There  is  more  than  one  Pelargonium  bearing  the 
above  name,  but  the  particular  variety  in  question 
is  that  raised  by  Messrs.  Hayes,  of  Edmonton , and 
among  the  uniqerqug  kinds  now  grown  by  them 
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it  stands  out  in  all  respects  as  a very  superior 
variety.  It  forms  a sturdy-growing,  freely- 
branched  plant,  whioh  retains  its  foliage  well  to 
the  base,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
bold  upright  trusses,  are  very  large,  and  of  a 
bright  salmon-scarlet  colour,  with  a light 
centre.  The  two  upper  petals  are  blotched 
with  dark-crimson.  It  belongs  to  the  so- 
called  “decorative”  section,  under  which 
head  are  grouped  those  that  do  not  conform 
to  any  of  the  recognised  classes  into  which 
Pelargoniums  are  divided.  It  has  been  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  Regal  group,  but  the  flowers  are 
very  different  from  those  of  such  varieties  as 
Captain  Raikes,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Beauty  of 
Ox  ton,  to  which  the  name  of  Regal  was  first 
applied  ; while  they  are  not  regular  enough  in 
outline  for  an  ideal  show  Pelargonium.  As  a 
market  plant,  however,  it  is  likely  to  take  a 
high  rank,  for  it  has  a good  vigorous  constitu- 
tion and  large,  bright-coloured  blossoms — the 
two  qualities  most  sought  after  in  a market 
Pelargonium.  Jubilee,  a variety  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Hayes  three  or  four  years  ago,  is  another 
favourite  of  mine,  though  the  flowers  can 
scarcely  be  called  brfghtly  coloured.  It  forms 
an  exceptionally  compact  and  freely-branched 
specimen,  which,  at  its  best,  is  simply  one  mass 
of  bloom.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a distinct, 
yet  very  pleasing  shade  of  pink,  with  perhaps  a 
suspicion  of  salmon,  altogether  very  difficult  to 
describe.  The  upper  petals  are  blotched  with 
deep  crimson. — H. 


GAS-WORKS  GARDENING. 

I WAS  pleased  to  see  the  pretty  illustration  in 
Gardening,  May  7th,  page  129,  of  a gas-works’ 


garden,  because  I think  a good  deal  of  miscon 
ception  prevails  about  the  deadly  nature  of  gas 
as  regards  plant  life.  I am  not  going  to  argue 
that  a gasometer  is  a desirable  neighbour,  but  I 
feel  confident  that  we  gardeners  have  a good 
many  worse  enemies  to  contend  with  than  gas. 

I have  seen  splendid  gardens  right  under 
gasometers,  and  it  only  needs  a manager  like 
they  evidently  have  at  Rushden  to  convert  the 
general  untidy  look  of  gas-works  into  a veritable 
thing  of  beauty — for  that  it  can  be  done  I have 
myself  seen.  At  one  of  the  gas-works  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  a lovely  fruit,  flower,  and 
vegetable-garden  surrounds  the  gasometer,  a,nd 
the  clinkers  from  the  furnaces,  instead  of  being 
strewn  about  in  untidy  rubbish-heaps,  are 
neatly  made  into  rockwork  for  hardy  Ferns. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  truth  in  the  old  saying  of 
“ Where  there  is  a will  there  is  a way,”  and  I 
think  that  gardeners  generally  find  a pleasure  in 
overcoming  difficulties,  and  those  who  start 
under  adverse  conditions  frequently  reap  a 
larger  share  of  success  than  others  with  ap- 
parently everything  in  their  favour.  How  fre- 
quently we  hear  people  say,  “ Oh  ! I cannot 
keep  a plant  alive,  for  we  burn  gas,  and  you 
know  nothing  will  live  then.”  But  on  closer 
examination  I have  usually  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  the  gas  had  been  removed  the 
plants  would  have  died  all  the  same,  for  even 
the  most  ordinary  precautions,  such  as  giving 
water,  &c. , were  only  taken  on  rare  occasions 
when  the  plants  were  at  their  last  gasp.  Truly, 
there  are  many  reasons,  I think,  besides  the 
presence  or  nearness  of  gas  to  account  for  the 
mortality  in  plant  life.  J.  G. , Hants. 


that  are  well  established  at  the  root  have  a 
scorched,  rusty  look,  while  all  freshly -planted 
things  have  had  a particularly  trying  time  of  it, 
and  many  are  the  losses  that  will  require 
making  good  even  by  those  who  have  carefully 
tended  the  stock  under  their  charge.  In  the 
flower-beds  and  borders  all  such  plants  as 
Dielytras,  Spineas,  and  others  that  start  early 
into  growth  have  been  much  cut  up  by  the 
frost— in  fact,  the  earliest  growth  was  totally 
destroyed,  and  owing  to  the  protracted  drought 
sparrows  cleared  off  the  Crocus  and  Primrose 
blooms  in  a way  I never  remember  before.  In 
kitchen  gardens  all  cultivators  anxious  to  get 
early  crops  have  been  sadly  baffled,  for  any  kind 
of  crop  ventured  out  in  the  open  has  been  ruth- 
lessly cut  down  by  the  cruel  late  frost  and  wind. 
Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  and  other  plants  wintered 
under  glass  have  suffered  terribly  since  being 
put  out.  Crops  sown  in  the  open  ground,  and 
allowed  to  come  on  at  their  own  time,  look 
strong,  but  they  are  very  late.  All  the  early 
Potatoes  have  been  cut  off,  unless  covered  up 
with  the  greatest  care,  but  with  a little  mild 
weather  these  will  soon  recover.  Our  main 
hopes  and  fears  are,  however,  centred  on  our 
fruit-trees  and  bushes,  for  if  the  blossoms  and 
buds  are  bitten  by  cruel  frosts,  no  amount  of 
genial  weather  later  in  the  season  can  give  us  a 
crop  of  fruit.  It  is  impossible  yet  to  correctly 
estimate  the  mischief  caused  by  such  unusually 
severe  frosts  as  we  had  during  the  closing  days 
of  April  and  the  earliest  ones  in  May,  but  I can 
safely  say  that  although  we  here  are  favoured 
by  nearness  to  the  sea,  which  greatly  mitigates 
the  intensity  of  the  night  frosts,  still  a good  deal 
of  the  early  Pear  and  Plum  bloom  is  destroyed, 
and  farther  inland  the  case  is  a good  deal  worse. 
Happily,  the  season  is  a very  late  one,  and  we 
must  still  hope  that  more  genial  weather  in 
June  may  yet  improve  the  outlook  in  our 
gardens.  J-  Hants. 


847  - Maggots  in  a Mushroom  bed.  — Will 

someone  kindly  tell  lne  how  to  get  rid  of  maggots  in  a 
Mushroom-bed?  Thelatteris  doing  well,  and  I am  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  pests.— Young  Gardener. 

848  - Treatment  of  Celery-plants.— What  is  the 
best  treatment  for  Celery -plants  after  they  have  been 
pricked  out  before  they  go  into  trenches/  Is  there  any- 
thing specially  good  to  give  them  to  ensure  rapid  growth  / 
Rocue. 

849. — Passion-flower  In  a glass  porch.— I 

have  the  front  door  of  my  house,  glass  over  the  top.  but 
open  at  the  side,  facing  south.  Would  a Passiflora  cceru- 
lea  do  there,  or  would  the  winter  kill  it?— Iikw  Beginner, 
Hounslow. 

850. — Plant  on  a telegraph  pole.-l  am  anxious 
to  cover  with  some  quick-growing,  handsome  plant  am 
evergreen  a telegraph  pole  erected  in  a prominent  part  of 
mv  ground.  The  aspect  is  fairly  sheltered.  What  should 
I plant?— Dick. 

851.  — Growing  Bouvardias.  — Should  young 
plants  be  struck  every  year,  or  is  it  best  to  keep  the  old 
ones?  Should  they  be  plunged  outside  at  any  time  / A 
few  hints  on  their  culture  will  be  gladly  received  by  a— 
Constant  Reader. 

852. — Eau  de  Portugal.— Will  someone  kindly  give 
me  a recipe  for  making  Eau  de  Portugal  ? I believe  it  is 
made  in  some  way  from  Orange  and  Lemon  peel,  and  1 
am  not  sure  whether  the  Orange  and  Lemon  blossom  is 
not  used  also. — L.  M.  H. 

853. — Growing  Berried  Solanums— Which  are 
the  best,  plants  from  cuttings  struck  each  season  or  the 
old  plants?  Should  they  be  plunged  or  planted  outside 
in  the  open  soil?  I should  like  to  knew  their  treatment 
throughout?— Constant  Reader. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  far  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lo'n- 
don  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Poblisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  m 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 


Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


THE  SEASON  AND  THE  CROPS. 

We  are  proverbially  a nation  of  grumblers,  and 
the  weather,  as  a rule,  comes  in  for  a fair  share 
of  abuse.  But  after  a good  many  years’  experience 
I can  safely  testify  that  never  was  the  need  of 
patience  more  in  request  than  during  the  past 
three  months.  The  winter  months  we  passed 
through  with  but  little  losses  either  under  glass 
or  in  the  open,  for  by  comparison  with  the 
preceding  winter  the  past  one  might  be  termed 
a mild  one,  and  when  by  the  almanack  we  found 
we  had  reached  what  are  termed  the  spring 
months  we  began  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
having  so  easily  passed  through  what  we  thought 
was  the  worst  of  the  season.  However,  we  had 
made  a great  mistake,  for  as  the  days  increased 
in  length  the  frost  increased  in  severity,  and 
with  a dry  cold  east  wind,  that  robbed  the  earth 
of  its  moisture  and  withered  up  tender  crops, 
prevailing  for  weeks,  the  result  was  that  at  the 
commencement  of  May  the  outlook  was  by  no 
means  cheerful.  In  the  pleasure  garden  shrubs 


838. — Begonia  Dregei.— Will  plants  of  Begonka 
Dregei  that  have  been  started  in  a cool-house  do  well  out 
of-doors  in  the  summer  ?— K.  D. 

839. — Skeleton  leaves.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  what  to  do  to  leaves  to  make  them  have  a skeleton 
lace-like  appearance  ? — Emily  Birch. 

840. — German  Scabious.— Is  German  Scabious 
perennial,  biennial,  or  annual  ? Is  it  hardy  enough  to 
stand  the  winter  in  a cold  aspect  ?— L.  Z.  L. 

841. — Packing  Grapes  and  Strawberries.— 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  pack  Grapes 
and  Strawberries  for  a railway  journey  ?— Milkmaid. 

842. — Box-edging  dying  off-— The  Box-edging  in 
my  kitchen  garden  is  dying  off  in  great  patches.  Will 
someone  kindly  suggest  the  cause  and  give  a remedy  ?— 
Smeaton. 


843.— Coal  and  coke-dust.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  if  any  profitable  use  for  a garden  can  be  made  of 
the  dust,  &c.,  that  remains  after  sifting  coal  and  coke 
cinders  ? — K.  D 


844. — Early  Strawberry  for  forcing  — What 
Strawberry  would  be  the  best  for  me  to  grow  in  a hot- 
house next  season,  as  I want  to  get  the  fruit  as  early  as 
possible? — J.  L.  L. 

845. — Using  a mowing-machine.— Is  it  injurious 
to  the  blades  of  a mowing-machine  to  use  it  while  the 
Grass  is  wet,  and  ought  I to  dry  them  afterwards  ? What  is 
the  best  oil  to  apply  ?— Enquirer. 

846. — Cut -flowers  throughout  the  year.— 
Will  someone  kindly  give  me  a list  of  herbaceous  plants  so 
that  I may  be  able  to  cut  flowers  from  them  to  send  by 
post  all  through  the  year  ? My  soil  is  a stiff  red  clay,  but  I 
can  get  river  sand  and  any  sort  of  manure,  besides  leaf- 
mould  and  rotten  turf  to  mix  with  it.— C.  B.  P. 


854.  — Moving  large  bushes  of  Guelder 
Roses  —Can  I safely  move  large  bushes  of  Guelder  Roses 
which  are  being  smothered  by  the  neighbouring  trees  in  a 
plantation?  Should  the  roots  be  trenched  round  now 
with  a view  to  lifting  them  in  the  autumn  ?— Smeaton. 

855. — Moss-litter  for  hot-beds.— I use  Moss-litter 
in  my  stable.  My  gardener  fails  to  get  his  beds  in  the 
pits  to  heat  with  it.  How  can  I supply  what  is  required 
to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  straw?  Will  leaves  do? 

I have  an  abundance  of  Oak -leaves. — H.  H.  H.-J. 

856. — Uses  of  a greenhouse  after  Tomatoes. 

Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  I can  grow  in  my 

o-reenhouse  after  the  Tomatoes  are  done  with,  as  I have  a 
fame  one  heated?  I can  keep  the  heat  up  to  60  degs.  in 
the  winter.  I should  like  to  grow  something  that  will  pay. 
—New  Beginner,  Hounslow. 

857. — Treatment  of  a Vine.— I have  a Vine  grow- 
inv  vigorously  and  putting  forth  numerous  lateral 
branches.  The  latter  have  grown  so  long  that  they  touch 
the  glass.  Some  have  blossoms  on.  Ought  I to  thin  the 
branches?  I have  been  keeping  up  fires  at  night,  and 
perhaps  this  has  caused  a too  rapid  development. — 
Enquirer. 

858. — Duckweed  and  Watercress.-How  can  I 

prevent  Duckweed  from  growing  in  Watercress  tanks  / 1 

have  some  small  tanks,  one  above  the  other,  each  about  9 feet 
long  by  5 feet  wide  ; a run  of  pure  water  comes  into  the 
upper  one  from  a covered  culvert.  The  water  in  the 
tanks  is  3 inches  deep  and  is  always  flowing  through,  yet  I 
find  Duckweed  grows  freely  and  fouls  the  Watercress.  Can 
I use  lime  in  any  way  ?— H.  H.  H.-J. 

859. — Lilium  Harris!.— One  of  these  which  I bought 
last  autumn,  and  grown  in  a rather  dry  atmosphere  has 
deeveloped  a strange-looking  growth  at  the  top  during  the 
last  six  weeks.  It  is  quite  evident  now  that  it  is  a small 
bulb  has  six  scales  and  leaves,  and  one  thick  root.  The 
same  sort  of  growth  came  later  at  several  of  the  leaf-joints 
down  the  stem.  Is  it  known  to  have  occurred  before, 
and,  if  so,  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ?— E.  F.  C. 

860. — Weeds  in  a pond.— 1 have  a large  pond  about 
300  yards  long  and  20  yards  wide.  In  some  parts  of  it 
weeds  are  growing  rapidly,  and  coming  to  the  top  of  the 
water  I should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  any  kind  of 
Water-fowl  (not  Swans)  that  would  feed  on  water  weeds 
and  check  their  increase  ? Swans  would,  I know,  keep  the 
weeds  down,  but  on  a small  piece  of  water  they  dnve 
away  Ducks  and  other  small  Water-fowl.— An  Old  Sub- 
scriber. 

861. — Rose  Marechal  Niel  in  a greenhouse. 

—I  have  a Marfehal  Niel  Rose-tree,  covering  about  half  of 
inside  roof  of  my  greenhouse  which  has  been  infested  with 
green-fly.  This  I have  now  got  rid  of  by  fumigation,  at 
expense  of  withering  a great  many  leaves,  butnot  spoiling 
the  plentiful  bloom.  The  tree,  however,  is  now  badly 
infested  with  brown-scale.  How  can  I get  rid  of  this 
without  spoiling  some  fifty  or  sixty  partly  opened  blooms  / 
— F.  Gorse. 

862  — Treatment  of  Dielytra  spectabilis  — I 

have  a good  plant  of  this  that  was  forced  early  in  a pot, 
and  1 have  now  plunged  it  in  a shady  border.  Should  I 
divide  it  now  or  leave  it  till  the  autumn  ? I thank  the 
correspondents  who  so  kindly  answered  me  as  to  treat- 
ment of  my  small  Orange-tree,  and  they  maybe  interested 
to  hear  that,  though  I was  unable  to  give  it  greenhouse 
treatment,  it  is  now  shooting  out  well  from  every  part, 
and  is  very  healthy. — Fleur-de-Lys. 

863  —Cropping  anew  garden— I have  an  entirely 
new  warden,  which  will  be  ready  the  first  week  in  June, 
with  borders  and  kitchen  garden,  but  without  atree,  shrub, 
or  plant  in  it;  the  soil  is  gravel,  with  top  spit  of  old 
pasture.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  best  to  utilise 
it  at  once?  I am  told  it  is  too  late  to  sow  seeds,  plant 
shrubs,  creepers,  &c.  ; but  probably  something  may  be 
done  to  make  the  garden  cheerful  during  the  summer. 
Would  Dahlias  or  Chrj  santhemums  do,  and  is  it  too  late 
for  French  Beans  and  Peas?— Ignoramus,  Surrey. 

864.— Management  of  an  old  shrubbery.— I 
have  a broad  old  shrubbery,  facing  north,  containing 
Scotch  Firs,  Chestnuts,  Limes,  and  other  big  trees,  under 
which  the  shrubs,  such  as  Box,  Aucubas,  Hollies,  and 
Berberis,  have  grown  very  leggy  ; some  of  the  latter  are 
7 feet  high,  with  only  the  tops  green.  W ould  it  be  advis- 
able to  have  these  shrubs  cut  down  and  wait  for  them  to 
break  out  again,  or  how  shall  I get  a good  undergrowth  of 
green  things  ? I have  planted  Ferns,  fisc.,  but  they  are  not 
enough  to  fill  up  the  open  space,  which  borders  a lawn.— 
Antoinette. 
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865.— Rose  Cheshunt  Hybrid.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  whether  a Mower  6 inches  in  diameter  is 
an  unusually  large  specimen  of  this  Rose  ? I am  anxious 
to  compare  notes  with  other  growers. — Rociik. 

806.— Weak  Vine-shoots.— What  is  the  reason  of 
shoots  breaking  away  from  the  spurs  easily  and  bleeding, 
in  several  cases,  from  their  own  weight?  Vine  (Black 
Hamburgh)  started  naturally  and  fairly  even.  As  it  has 
left  blank  spurs,  will  it  be  best  next  autumn  to  cut  all  the 
spurs  nearly  to  the  rod,  or  cut  the  wood  away  altogether? 
It  is  rather  a large  one.  A bud  has  just  started  18  inches 
or  so  below  the  lowest  spur.  Should  it  be  left  to  grow,  in 
case  it  is  advisable  to  cut  away  tbe  old  rod  The  border 
is  outside,  ami  the  Vines  all  fruited  fairly  well  the  two 
years  past,  the  one  in  question  having  the  most  both  years. 
— E.  F.  0. 

867.— Spawning  a Mushroom-bed.— In  Gar- 
dbning,  May  21,  page  150,  under  the  heading  of  “The 
Coming  Week’s  Work,"  “ E.  H."  states  that  he  intends 
making  a Mushroom-bed  under  a north  wall  with  spawn 
from  a previous  bed.  I made  up  a bed  last  October  in  a 
wooden  shed,  and  with  cost  of  dung,  cost  of  spawn,  labour, 
it  has  turned  out,  up  to  now,  about  the  greatest 
failure  I ever  experienced  in  a gardening  way.  There  are 
certainly  a few  Mushrooms,  and  1 have  gathered  about  a 
dozen,  and  there  are  a few  little  white  heads  showing  now. 
Woodlice  and  slugs  I have  killed  any  amount  of.  Now,  if 
“ E.  H.”  will  tell  me  how  to  transfer  the  spawn  from  this 
bed  to  one  I can  make  under  a north  wall,  I may  be  happy 
even  yet? — E.  Watereield. 

838.— Lilium  candldum.— Ishouldbe  much  obliged 
if  anyone  could  help  me  to  solve  the  problem  as  to  what  is  it 
that  destroys  the  Lilium  candidum?  For  several  seasons 
1 have  lost  numbers  of  them,  both  singly  and  in  clumps, 
and  I have  always  failed  in  finding  the  cause.  Upon  one 
specimen  I found  eight  or  ten  tiny  black  insects,  neither 
fly,  beetle,  nor  grub,  and  yet  they  all  jumped  or  Hew  off 
the  stem  as  I carried  it.  There  were  also  several  of  the 
common  louse  in  the  earth  around  the  stem.  Is  it  likely 
that  they  are  the  depredators,  or  is  it  likely  that  the  tiny 
black  insect  is  the  enemy,  andhow  can  I trap  them  or  pre- 
vent their  destruction  of  my  Lilies  V I have  asked  many 
gardeners  whose  Lilies  have  been  similarly  afflicted,  but 
they  cannot  find  a clue.  My  garden  is  of  light  Thames 
soil.  Whether  in  borders  that  are  dressed  in  autumn  or 
not  dressed  at  all,  the  bulbs  suffer  equally,  and  in  several 
instances  perhaps  only  one  stem  out  of  five  or  six  in  the 
clump  is  left  alono  to  bloom. — M.  Rouquette. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

869. — Saccolabium  papilosum  (C.  D.,  Wales).— 
The  plant  is  not  of  this  species,  if  so,  the  blossoms  would 
have  been  “ most  disappointing  but  it  is  Aerides  macu- 
losum.  You  see  it  now  at  its  best. — M.  B. 

870. — Cypripedium  spectabile  (Greenfield).— 
This  is  a terrestrial  species,  and  quite  hardy.  Full  details 
of  its  management  have  been  already  given  in  Gardening, 
but  if  the  back  numbers  are  not  comeatable,  I will  repeat 
it.— M.  B. 

871. — Orchids  to  grow  in  a cool-house  (Dub- 
lin).— The  following  are  a dozen  good  kinds.  They  are  all 
reasonable  in  price  and  easily  grown  : Ada  aurantiaca, 
Anguloa  Clowesi,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  0.  cirrhosum.O.  luteo-purpureum,  O.  Pescatorei, 
O.  Rossi  majus,  O.  triumphans,  Oncidium  cucullatum,  O. 
tigrinum,  and  O.  varicosum. — M.  B. 

872.  — Potting  Gloxinias(C../.). — Yes ; the  next  shift 
should  be  into  41-inch  pots,  and  if  grown  along  freely  they 
will  be  ready  to  put  into  0-inch  pots  by  the  beginning  of 
July.  Well  drain  the  pots  and  let  the  compost  be  sweet ; 
light  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  peat  in  equal  parts  will  do, 
adding  about  one-sixth  of  silver  sand,  pot  lightly,  and 
water  very  moderately  for  a time  after  potting. 

873.  — Failure  of  Tacsonia  Von  Volxemi 
(F.  F.  G.).— We  can  only  surmise  that  something  must 
have  injured  the  roots.  This  is  a free-growing  climber, 
succeeding  well  under  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment. 
Now  is  a good  time  to  plant,  as  it  would  get  well  estab- 
lished  by  winter.  Loam  two  parts,  leaf-mould  one  part, 
with  some  silver  sand,  would  make  a good  compost  for  it. 

874. — Rose  of  Jericho  (Anastatica)  (J.  0.  Tt.). 
— Yes,  seed  of  this  should  germinate  in  a cool  greenhouse 
or  cold  frame  at  any  time  after  March.  Sow  in  equal  parts 
of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  plenty  of  silver  sand  in  it. 
Make  the  surface  firm,  water  the  soil  before  sowing,  cover 
the  seed  thinly  with  very  fine  soil,  place  a piece  of  glass  on 
the  pot,  and  shade  until  the  seedlings  appear,  gradually 
nuring  the  young  plants  to  full  exposure. 

875. — Ornithocephalus  grandiliorus  (G.  God- 
dard). The  above  is  the  name  of  the  flowers  you  send, 
and  1 have  no  doubt  but  you  had  a long  time  to  wait  before 
you  saw  them  open.  It  apparently  takes  a very  long  time 
between  the  spike  showing  and  the  Hower  opening.  It 
will  thrive  if  kept  in  the  warm  end  of  the  Odontoglossum 
house  through  the  summer  months,  and  removed  to  the 
Uattleya  house  in  November. — M.  II. 

870.— Cattleya  Schroderae  (G.  Harding).—!  am 
much  obliged  for  the  name  of  the  Orchid  in  the  photo. 
When  one  knows  it  one  wonders  that  one  had  not  thought 
of  it  before.  The  flower  you  now  enclose  I should  think  is 
not  in  a state  to  pass  an  opinion  upon.  I should  not,  how- 
ever, think  it  a form  Mr.  Sander  would  care  to  bear  his 
name.  C.  Schroderai,  as  you  say,  is  deliciously  sweet 
scented,  and  I think  it  is  quite  distinct  from  C.  Triante. — 
M.  U. 

877.— Luculia  gratissima  (G.  I..  B.).— This  will 
succeed  in  a cool  greenhouse  under  careful  management, 
and  thrives  best  when  planted  out,  being  rarely  satisfac- 
tory if  grown  in  pots.  The  warmest  portion  of  the 
house  should  be  chosen  for  it,  where  it  is  fully  exposed  to 
the  light  and  has  ample  space  for  development.  The 
border  should  be  at  least  1 foot  in  depth,  consisting  of  two 
parts  fibrous  loam  and  one  part  leaf-mould.  Plant  at  once, 
encouraging  free  growth  by  syringing  in  hot  weather. 

S73.— Treatment  of  Freesias  (F.  0.  7’. J.— Keep 
them  in  a light  place  until  the  foliage  begins  to  show  signs 
of  decay,  then  gradually  withhold  water,  eventually  placing 
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ahe  pots  on  their  sides,  either  at  the  foot  of  a wall  or  under 
greenhouse  stage.  The  last  week  in  August  shake  them 
ut  and  repot  in  fresh  soil,  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
end  silver  sand.  Water  very  moderately  until  growth 
appears,  the  best  place  for  them  being  a cold  frame,  plung- 
ing the  pots  up  to  their  rims  in  coal-ashes. 

879. — Hoya  bella  in  a greenhouse  (Climber). 
— This  will  not  thrive  in  a greenhouse  temperature,  but 
demands  a warm,  moist  atmosphere.  It  is  rather  a delicate- 
rooted  subject,  being  generally  grown  as  a pot  or  basket 
plant,  and  requiring  skilful  treatment  to  flower  it  well. 
Iloya  carnosa  would  suit  the  greenhouse,  as  it  thrives 
fairly  well  under  cool  culture,  and  may  be  planted  out  or 
grown  in  pots.  Plant  out  in  fibrous  peat  in  the  warmest 
place,  shading  from  hot  sun,  syringing  and  watering  when 
established,  freely  in  hot  weather,  but  keeping  the  soil 
rather  dry  in  the  winter. 

880. — Unhealthy  Oleander-leaves,  &c.  (Dub- 
lin).— The  plant  is  badly  infested  with  “ scale,”  and  I dare- 
say is  losing  its  leaves  through  this.  It  should  be  washed 
with  soft-soap  and  water,  and  be  well  syringed.  Your 
Dendrobium  is  D.  nobile.  See  treatment  in  this  column. 
The  Hydrangea  sent  appears  to  be  H.  japonica,  and  I see 
nothing  unusual  in  the  state  of  the  flowers.  You  perhaps 
have  mistaken  it  for  H.  hortensis,  which  makes  such  fine 
heads  of  flower  in  Ireland.  I cannot  name  the  slips,  and 
so  cannot  give  you  any  directions  as  to  flowering  or 
growing.— J.  J. 

881. — Cypripedium  Stone!.—  G.  Denham  sends 
me  a flower  of  a very  good  form  of  this  species  with  a 
pure-white  dorsal  sepal,  as  in  the  original  one  figured  from 
Mr.  Day’s  collection  now  just  thirty  ago.  The  sender  asks 
if  he  can  manage  to  grow  it  in  a temperature  of  60  degs. 
in  the  winter?  No,  you  cannot.  It  is  a plant  that  re- 
quires as  much  heat  as  any  Orchid  to  grow  it  well,  and  it 
should  also  be  placed  in  the  shade,  and  likewise  tbe  atmos- 
phere should  be  kept  moist.  It  likes  limestone  as  drainage. 
It  has  a beautiful  flower,  and  was  named  after  Mr.  Stone, 
who  was  gardener  to  Mr.  Day. — M.  B. 

882. — Orchids  to  grow  with  Ferns  ( Greenfield ). 
— The  following  will  thrive  well : Ada  aurantiaca,  Anguloa 
Clowesi,  A.  uniflora,  Ccnlogyne  barbata,  C.  cristata,  Epi- 
dendrum  vitellinum  majus,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  L.  Measure- 
siana,  L.  Harrisoniai,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  M.  ignea,  M. 
Lindeni,  Maxillaria  graudiliora,  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
O.  cirrhosum,  O.  grande,  O.  hastilabium,  O.  odoratum,  O. 
Pescatorei,  O.  pulchelluin,  O.  Rossi  majus,  O.  triumphans, 
Oncidium  crispum,  O.  concolor,  O.  macranthum,  O. 
ornithorrhyncum,  O.  tigrinum,  O.  varicosum,  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  and  Zygopetalum  Mackayi. — M.  B. 

883. — Dendrobium  nobile  (Dublin).— This  plant 
should  be  examined  to  see  if  its  drainage  is  free  and  open, 
and  any  old  or  decaying  soil  should  be  removed  and  new- 
added.  Set  the  plant  growing  in  good  heat,  and  a moist 
atmosphere  must  be  maintained  ; but  when  the  growth  is 
finished  remove  to  a cooler  house,  and  keep  quite  cool  and 
dry  through  the  winter.  The  dryness  must  be  maintained 
until  the  plant  shows  signs  of  distress,  when  a little  water 
should  be  given  ; but  the  grower  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  leaves  will  fall  off  the  two-year-old  growths,  and  upon 
these  the  flowers  appear.  The  grow-ths  now  making  will 
not  flower  in  the  spring,  but  in  the  spring  of  ’93. — M.  B. 

884. — Grub  at  the  root  of  a Strawberry-plant 

(Ben-my-Chree).—The  grub  you  sent  is  that  of  the  com- 
mon Cockchafer  (Melolontha  vulgans).  The  grubs  of  this 
insect  are  very  injurious  to  the  roots  of  many  kinds  of 
plants,  and  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  It  is  of  little 
or  no  use  watering  with  any  insecticide,  and  the  only- 
practical  way  of  destruction  is  by  digging  at  the  roots  of 
any  plants  which  begin  to  flag  without  any  apparent 
reason  and  dislodging  the  enemy.  These  grubs  are  by  no 
means  active,  so  that  when  a plant  shows  signs  of  their 
presence  they  may  usually'  be  found  quite  close  to  it.  A 
tame  Gull  in  the  garden  is  very  useful  in  destroying  these 
grubs.— G.  S.  S. 

885. — Treatment  of  Acacias  (B.  J.  C.).— If  the 
plants  are  at  all  straggly  they  may  be  pruned  into  shape, 
otherwise  do  not  cut  them  in.  If  not  pruned  shift  them  at 
once,  using  loam,  leaf-mould  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  add- 
ing some  silver  sand.  Keep  them  rather  warm,  and  water 
carefully  until  they  come  into  full  growth,  when  more  air 
should  lie  given.  Place  them  in  the  opeu  air  when  growth 
is  completed,  standing  them  in  a sunny  place,  so  that  the 
wood  gets  firm  and  hard.  Place  them  under  cover  again 
by  the  middle  of  September.  Pruned  plants  should  not  be 
shifted  until  they  break  again  into  growth.  Thus  treated 
they-  will  flower  the  following  spring.  When  they  have 
done  flowering  prune  them  in  just  below  the  old  blossoms 
and  treat  again  as  above  directed. 

S86.— Caterpillars  in  Fern  soil  (Doctor).— The 
grubs  which  you  sent  are  commonly  known  as  Leather 
Jackets,  on  account  of  the  thickness  and  toughness  of 
their  skins.  They  are  the  grubs  of  the  common  Daddy  - 
long-legs  or  Crane-fly.  They  are  very  injurious  to  the  roots 
of  many  kinds  of  plants.  They  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
offspring  of  injurious  parents ; they  will  become  chrysalides 
from  which  will  emerge  the  parent  flies,  who  lay  the  eggs 
from  which  the  grubs  are  hatched.  These  gniiis  may  be 
trapped  by  burying  slices  of  Turnips  or  Potatoes  near  the 
plants  just  below  the  surface,  and  examining  them  every 
morning,  or  by  laying  pieces  of  turf,  bricks,  tiles,  or  smail 
pieces  of  boards  about  under  which  the  grubs  can  hide  ; 
they  often  roam  about  at  night  and  creep  under  such 
things.— G.  S.  S. 

SS7.— Oncidium  lncurvum  (S.  Toope).  — This 
gentleman  wants  to  know-  why  his  plant  of  this  species 
does  not  flower  ? My  opinion  is  that  the  plant  is  not  suffi- 
ciently strong.  This  Orchid  makes  stout,  ovoid  bulbs,  some 
4 inches  high,  which  carry  leaves  a foot  or  more  in  length 
before  it  is  in  a flowering  condition,  and  your  plant  I 
think  has  not  grown  sufficiently  large,  therefore  y ou  must 
wait  patiently  , and  continue  to  grow  it  on.  This  Oncidium 
is  a native  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  found  at  about  4,000  feet 
to  5,000  feet  elevation,  and  it  has  just  turned  fifty  years 
since  it  flow  ered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  The 
blooms  of  the  ty  pical  plant  are  bright-pink  and  white  with 
a yellow  crest ; but  in  the  variety  album  the  blooms  are 
pure-white,  saving  the  yellow  crest  of  the  lip.  Both  are 
very  beautiful. — M.  B. 

SSS.— Greenhouse  plants  to  be  grown  in  the 
shade  (B.  J.  C.). — Nothing  eau  be  better  for  this  purpose 
than  the  Selnginella  Kraussiana,  well  know  n as  Lycopodium 
denticulatum,  small  pieces  of  which  dibbled  in  3 inches 


apart,  keeping  the  soil  moist,  would  soon  grow  and  cover 
tne  ground.  The  Mother  of  Thousands  (Saxifrage  sar- 
mentosa)  w-ould  also  grow-  with  great  luxuriance.  There 
are  also  many  exotic  Ferns  and  Mosses,  which  only  require 
the  protection  of  a glass  roof,  that  would  thrive  well  with 
the  plants  above  mentioned.  We  give  you  a list  of  some 
suitable  kinds— Ferns:  Adiantum  pedatum,  Onychium 
japonicum,  Platyloma  rotundifolia,  Polypodium  virginium, 
Lastrea  Standishi  and  L.  opaca,  Pteris  scaberula,  and  Adi- 
antum  capillus.  Also  the  two  following  Mosses,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Selaginella  first  mentioned  : S.  involvens  and 
S.  hepatica.  We  had  almost  forgotten  the  pretty  little 
Fruiting  Duck-weed  (Nertera  depressa),  which  bears  red 
berries  in  autumn  and  w inter  and  thrives  well  in  moisture 
and  shade. 

889.— Greenhouse  Ferns  (Greenfield).— Yes,  you 
will  be  quite  safe  with  a minimum  temperature  of  50  degs., 
and  in  this  you  mUBt  avoid  British  kinds,  for  I have  found 
that  these  when  subjected  to  a temperature  above  the 
usual  heat  become  infested  with  thrips,  and,  indeed,  so  do 
other  Ferns,  and  when  so  infested  they  become  very  un- 
sightly, and  the  thrips  spread  to  anyr  other  plants  you  may- 
have  growing  in  the  same  house  with  them.  The  following 
thirty  kinds  will  make  you  a good  show,  and  you  can  add 
to  them  as  you  may  leel  disposed.  This  will  be  much 
better  than  filling  up  with  just  a few  kinds  which  the  mar- 
ket men  grow  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others : Adiantum 
affine,  A.  cuneatum,  A.  formosum,  A.  hispidulum,  A.  Wil- 
liamsi,  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  A.  diversifolium,  A.  flacci- 
dum,  A.  Hemionitis,  A.  Hookerianum,  Balantium  Culcita, 
Cibotium  Barometz,  Cyathea  dealbata,  Davallia  canarien- 
sis,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  D.  squarresa,  Lomaria  cyca- 
doides,  L.  discolor,  L Patersoni,  Ly-godinm  japonicum, 
Microlepia  Novae  - Zelanicse,  Nephrolepis  pectinata, 
Ony  chium  japonicum,  Polypodium  appendiculatum,  Poiy- 
stichum  capense,  Pteris  argyrea,  P.  Kingiana,  P.  cretica 
albo-lineata,Woodwardiaorientalis,  and  W radicans. — J.  J. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

**„  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

Names  of  plants.— G.  T. — We  could  not  think  of 
naming  these  seedling  Gloxinias  for  you  were  they-  ever  so 
fine  ; but  we  have  seen  abetter  strain  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

G.  Baker. — Spinea  astilboides. 7’.  Harris.— 1,  Phyl- 

lanthus  nivosus  ; 2,  Dalechampia  Roezliana ; 3,  Lastrea 

glabella;  4,  Cheilanthes  hirta. J.  O.P. — 1,  Cattleya 

Mendel! : 2,  Cypripedium  philippense  ; 3,  Latlia  Rusaeliana. 

— — G.  P.  jM.— Cattleya  intermedia. IK.  Wheeler.— 

Brachysemalanceolatum. IP  Reynard. — 1,  A very  good 

coloured  form  of  Odontoglossum  triumphans  ; 2,  The  same 

species,  but  evidently  an  inlerior  variety. S’.  M.  B. — 

Cannot  name,  send  again  when  in  flower. C.  D. — 

Aerides  maculosum. IP  IK.— 1,  Reineckia  carnea  varie- 

gata ; 2,  Primula  obconica  ; 3,  Franooa  raraosa. Mrs. 

Malcolm. — Cattleya  Schroderae.  Arthenice. — Pyrus 

Aria. Jacobus.— 1,  Ribes  aureum  ; 2,  Fuchsia  procum- 

bens  ; 3,  Smilax  species ; 4,  Send  better  specimen  ; 5,  Send 

in  flower  ; 6,  Pteris  tremula  ; 7,  Pteris  scaberula. 

Reginald  D.  Marshall.— Lonicera  Ledebouri. Mrs.  G. 

Peacock. — Apparently-  Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  but  could 
you  please  to  send  a better  and  larger  specimen,  and  then 

we  can  tell  you  exactly,  and  also  aboutitsculture? C.  R. 

Corbould. — A very  good  variety  of  Ceanothus  azureus. — - 
A.  T.Lung.— Wecannotundertake  to  name  seedling  Pansies. 

You  can  call  them  what  names  y ou  choose. Young  Irish 

Gardener. — 1,  Gentiana  gelida  ; 2,  I.imnanthes  Douglasi ; 
3,  Alyssum  saxatile  ; 4,  Poly  podium  coeraleum  variegatum  ; 
5,  Send  again  fresher  specimen  ; 6,  Iberis  sempervirens. 

J.  R IP — Please  send  specimens  again  when  the 

plants  are  in  flower.  We  cannot  name  accurately  from 

shoots  and  leaves  only. IK.  M.  Mason.— Dogwood  or 

Cornelian  Cherry  (Cornus  mas). lames  Lyons.— Yes, 

Common  Hyssop  (Hyssopus  officinalis). Mrs.  Sunder- 

land.—We  cannot  name  the  Doronicums  sent,  as  the 

flowers  were  not  in  true  character. Jiustace  F.  Clark. 

—A,  Lonicera  species  ; B,  Berberis  species  apparently,  but 
in  both  cases  specimen  was  very  much  dried  up.- — Rus- 
sell, Bournemouth.— Bird  Cherry  (Prunus  Padus). 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  uy  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correst  ondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Fred  Bull.— Very  pretty  and  well-grown  Pansies  of  a 

type  verv  popular  in  the  London  markets. Walter  J.  c. 

Jackson. — The  fasciated  flower-stem  is  not  an  uncommon 

freak  of  Nature  amongst  Auriculas. Wildfitncer.— 

Apply  to  Messrs.  Usman  A Co.,  132,  Commercial-street, 

London. K.  P. — The  l ine-leaves  ha-e  no  doubt  been 

injured  by  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur,  as  otherwise  they  seem 

in  excellent  health. R.  S.  K.  P.—A  good  strain  of 

Gloxinias,  no  doubt,  but  the  flowers  were  very  badly- 
bruised  through  loose  packing  in  cotton  wool.  They 
must  be  very  fine  to  be  of  any  use  for  show.  Please  send 
on  the  photograph.  — —P-  M.  A. — The  Vine-weevil,  a very- 

destructive  pest  to  Vines.  R.  Jennings. — The  lines 

are  evidently  very  badly  affected  with  mealy-bug.  If  you 
have  back  numbers  of ’Gardening  you  will  find  in  them 

many  notes  on  the  matter A.  IK.— Apply  to  Mr.  T.  S. 

Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 


••  Gardening  Illustrated  ” Monthly  Parts.— 

Price  5 d. ; post  free,  S d. 

“The  Garden”  Monthly  Parts.— This  journal 

is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
referents  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volume*. 
Price,  Is.  6d. ; post  free,  Is.  9 d.  Complete  set  of  cola  mss  of 
The  Garden*  from  it*  commencement  to  end  of  1890,  thirty- 
eight  voU.,  price,  doth,  JF2$  4«. 

"Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts—  This 

journal  w published  in  neettly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volume*.  Price  bd. ; post  free,  8 a. 

London:  37,  Southampton-street,  Stran  W.C, 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Large  quantities  of  honey  are  consumed  by 
Bees  in  order  to  secrete  wax  for  comb-building, 
and  wax  production  occupies  the  hives  of  great 
numbers  of  Bees  just  at  the  most  busy  season  of 
the  year,  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  newly- 
hived  swarms,  and  where  super  - honey  is 
worked  for  ; but  by  the  use  of  comb- foundation 
not  only  is  much  valuable  time  saved  to  the 
Bees,  but  the  honey  that  would  be  consumed  by 
them  in  the  production  of  wax  is  stored  up  in 
the  hive  or  supers,  to  the  great  advantage  to 
the  Bee-keeper. 

Comb-foundation  consists  of  thin  sheets  of 
wax  embossed  by  the  foundation  machine  to  the 
natural  shape  of  the  base  of  the  honey-cells,  and 
supplies  all  the  wax  needed  to  form  the  comb. 

It  is  very  quickly  worked  out  by  the  Bees,  there 
being  sufficient  wax  on  its  projecting  walls  to 
allow  the  complete  lengthening  out  of  the  cells. 
On  a swarm  being  put  into  a hive  provided  with 
sheetsof  foundation,  it  is  marvellous  toobserve  in 
how  short  a space  of  time  full  combs  are  worked 
out.  Where  whole  sheets  are  used  they  are  fixed 
firmly  in  the  saw-cut  of  the  top  bars,  and  allowed 
to  hang  to  within  f -inch  of  the  bottom  bar  and 
J- inch  of  the  side  bars.  To  keep  the  foundation 
in  the  centre  foundation  fixers  are  often  used, 
the  iron  prongs  of  which  keep  it  in  its  place, 
the  two  ends  turn  over  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  frame,  the  pins  fixing  it  so  firmly  that  it 
cannot  fall  out.  After  the  Bees  have  worked 
out  the  cells,  the  foundation  fixers  are  removed. 

If  whole  sheets  of  foundation  are  used,  a strip 
about  ‘2  inches  wide  should  be  provided  to  the 
underside  of  the  top  bars,  which  the  Bees  will 
take  as  a guide  from  which  to  work  out  the 
combs  in  a perpendicular  line  within  the  frames. 
Without  this  guide  the  combs  would  be  built  in 
such  a way  as  to  join  the  frames  together,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  unmovable  comb  hive 
lost  in  consequence.  The  comb  foundation 
being  stamped  by  rollers  which  are  accurately 
engraved,  ensures  much  more  regularity  of 
cells  than  that  built  naturally.  It  is  well 
not  to  fix  foundation  into  frames  or  section- 
boxes  until  likely  to  be  seen  wanted,  as  it 
is  liable  to  become  dry  and  brittle  and  break 
when  the  Bees  cluster  upon  it.  Super-founda- 
tion is  made  thinner  than  that  used  in  the  hive, 
and  of  very  pale  wax,  and  is  usually  fixed  in 
section  boxes  in  small  triangular  pieces. 

Hives. — The  bar-frame  hive  now  used  by  all 
advanced  Bee-keepers  is  doubtless  superior  in 
many  ways  to  the  straw-skep,  although  good 
results  may  be  obtained  from  the  latter  under 
enlightened  management.  In  the  combination 
hive  the  frames  run  parallel  to  the  hive  front, 
instead  of  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  advantages 
of  this  arrangement  being  that  any  number  of 
frames  can  be  placed  next  the  entrance  to  be 
used  as  the  breeding  department,  and  closed  up 
by  a division-board.  When  the  brood-nest  is 
formed,  a frame  of  queen  excluder  zinc  can  take 
the  place  of  the  division  board,  and  sectional 
boxes  to  receive  surplus  honey  placed  next  the 
queen  excluder.  The  worker  Bees  pass  through 
the  excluder  zinc  and  deposit  their  stores  in  the 
sectional  boxes,  while  the  queen  is  confined  to 
the  brood  chamber.  Bees  store  surplus  honey 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  entrance  of 
the  hive,  so  that  section  honey  can  often 
be  obtained  in  this  way  when  it  is  found 
impossible  to  induce  the  Bees  to  work  in  sec- 
tions placed  on  the  top  of  the  hive.  Another 
great  advantage  of  the  combination  or  longi- 
tudinal hive  is  its  great  length  from  front  to 
rear,  permitting  of  both  brood,  nest,  and  store 
departmentbeing  made  of  any  desirable  capacity, 
and  so  suit  the  requirements  of  localities  any 
seasons. 

Doubling. — In  working  for  extracted  honey, 
the  method  called  doubling  is  practised,  as  by 
its  means  strong  stocks  of  Bees  have  their  swarm- 
ing propensities  checked,  and,  by  being  kept 
fully  occupied,  collect  a very  large  harvest  of 
honey.  Two  strong  colonies  are  selected,  and 
from  one  of  them  all  the  combs  are  taken,  and 
all  the  Bees  brushed  back  into  the  hive.  The 
combs  are  placed  in  an  empty  hive,  and  put  on 
the  top  of  the  other  stock  so  as  to  form  a second 
story.  By  this  means  a double  set  of  combs  is 
given,  and  both  hives  are  soon  full  of  Bees,  the 
hatching  taking  place  above  and  below.  The 
combs  of  the  upper  story  soon  become  stored 


with  honey,  and,  as  fast  as  filled,  are  placed  in 
the  honey  extractor,  emptied  of  their  contents, 
and  returned  to  the  hive  to  be  refilled.  The 
hive  from  which  the  brood-combs  are  taken  is 
filled  up  with  bars  of  comb  or  comb  foundation. 

S.  S.  G.,  Parkstone. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

890. — Regulating  an  incubator.— I have  a large 
incubator  to  hold  one  hundred  eggs,  and  should  be  pleased 
to  know  how  to  work  it.  Should  I regulate  the  heat  by 
the  gas,  the  weight  on  the  lever  in  connection  with  the 
damper,  or  the  small  finger  screw?— A.  Stein. 

891. — Unhealthy  chickens.— My  young  chickens 
are  taken  with  a failure  of  power  in  the  legs,  without  any 
cause.  I have  four  nice  chicks  three  weeks  old,  which  have 
been  perfectly  well  till  last  week,  when  one  of  them 
was  found  with  its  leg  stretched  out,  and  the  foot 
cramped  up  and  useless,  and,  strange  to  say,  another  of  a 
hatch  of  seven,  a fortnight  old,  was  found  just  in  the 
same  state.  The  first  hatch  have  been  on  the  west  lawn 
for  the  last  ten  days  with  the  hen  in  a boarded  coop,  and 
covered  up  at  night,  but  allowed  to  run  into  a frame  on 
the  turf  in  the  day.  The  younger  hatch  have  beenin  adry 
coach-house.  These  chicks  are  from  my  own  eggs,  and  I 
have  a fine  young  Dorking  cock  and  ten  hens,  three 
Minorcas,  two  black  Andalusians,  and  the  rest  Dorkings. 
Last  year  I had  an  Andalusian  cock,  but  thought  my 
chickens  were  weakly,  and  so  changed  him  for  this 
Dorking.  Curiously,  it  is  only  the  black-feathered  chicks 
that  go  lame  in  this  way.  One  chick  of  the  smallest  set 
was  hatched  with  its  legs  in  this  state,  but  it  only  lived  a 
day  or  two.  Last  year  two  of  my  chicks  went  lame,  just 
as  these  have,  and  the  poor  little  things  had  to  bo  killed. 

1 shall  be  very  grateful  if  •' Doulting;”  can  explain  the 
cause  or  suggest  any  remedy,  for  1 have  two  hens  now 
sitting,  and  fear  the"  chickens  maybe  similarly  affected  ? 

I take  great  care  of  my  fowls,  and  feed  the  chicks  five 
or  six  times  a day.—  Perplexed 

REPLIES. 

556.— Rabbits  on  Grass.— Much  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  Rabbits  and  their  treatment 
beforehand.  The  weather,  too,  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  matter.  If  the  weather  be  dry, 
even  small  Rabbits  may  be  expected  to  thrive. 
Particularly  if  they  can  be  induced  to  eat  a small 
portion  of  their  food  in  the  shape  of  meal  or  corn. 
But  should  rains  be  frequent,  so  that  the  Grass 
grows  rapidly,  and  is  therefore  very  watery,  not 
only  would  young  Rabbits  quickly  drop  off  from 
an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  but  old  animals,  too, 
would  lose  their  health,  and  some  may  then  have 
a difficulty  in  regaining  it.  Even  wild  Rabbits 
suffer  in  this  way-  Last  spring,  in  my  part  of 
the  country,  was  dry,  so  that  every  Rabbit  of 
the  earlier  litters  survived,  and  the  number 
increased  very  considerably  during  the  summer. 
But  the  increase  is  not  so  noticeable  when  the 
springs  are  cold  and  showery,  for  then  the  mor- 
tality amongst  the  earlier  batches  is  great,  and 
few  survive  to  breed.  lame,  full-grown 
Rabbits,  if  accustomed  to  be  penned  on  Grass, 
may  take  no  harm  if  supplied  with  some  dry 
food.  My  plan  would  be  to  use  a covered  run, 
and  confine  the  the  Rabbits  in  this  whenever  the 
weather  is  too  wet  for  them  to  do  any  good  out- 
of-doors.— Doulting. 

754. —Pood,  &c. , for  young  Pheasants- 

— During  the  first  week  feed  largely  on  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  chopped  very  small,  then  gradually 
introduce  stale  bread-crumbs,  and  an  occasional 
feed  of  curd  squeezed  as  dry  as  possible.  After- 
wards give  Oatmeal  and  one  or  more  of  the 
various  game  foods  advertised  by  the  leading 
makers,  several  of  them  being  very  good. 
Amimal  diet  is  very  necessary  ; this  is  supplied 
in  the  shape  of  ants’-eggs  and  granulated  meat  ; 
boiled  Rabbits  are  also  most  useful.  Leeks  and 
Onion-tops  are  an  excellent  green  food.  The 
third  week  should  find  the  chicks  able  to  pick 
corn — Wheat  being  most  suitable  at  first.  Pitch 
the  coop  oh  a Grass  run  where  the  herbage  is 
short  and  the  aspect  a southerly  one.  At  first 
the  dew  should  afford  sufficient  water — later  the 
purest  spring  water  should  be  given  several 
times  a day.  Clean  ground  and  cleanliness  in 
feeding  and  drinking  utensils  are  the  best  pre- 
ventives to  “gapes.”  The  “pip”  is  not  a 
disease,  but  the  poverty-stricken  appearance 
carried  by  birds  which  are  usually  considered  to 
be  suffering  from  this  complaint  is  caused  by  a 
lack  of  warmth  and  nutritious  food  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  chick’s  history. — Doulting. 

335.— Treatment  of  fowls  for  lay  ing-.— Feed  on 
good  nutritious  food.  Any  of  the  following  I find  very 
beneficial : Barley-meal,  Buckwheat-meal,  and  Oat-meal, 
mixed  with  pollard  or  middlings.  The  meal  should  be 
mixed  with  warm  water,  and  given  in  the  morning.  One 
hard  corn  at  night ; change  occasionally  ; a little  Hemp- 
seed  is  also  very  good. — N.  B. 


Surrey  fowls.— What  is  usually  meant 
by  a “Surrey  fowl”  is  a large  bird  of  Dorking 
build,  but  with  only  four  tees ; hence  the 
expression  of  four-toed  Dorking.  Pure-bred  birds 
have  five  toes  on  each  loot.  In  colour  they  are 
dark,  something  approaching  the  coloured 
Dorking  ; indeed,  some  writers  affirm  that  the 
exhibition  dark  Dorkings  were  produced  by 
breeding  between  the  white-rose-combed  Dork- 
ing and  the  Surrey  fowls.  It  will  see  from  the 
above  that  the  Surrey  fowls  do  not  belong  to 
any  particular  breed,  but  possess  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Dorking.  They  command 
the  highest  prices  in  the  London  poultry 
markets  because  they  are  really  table  birds  of  a 
high  class,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to 
resemble  eacli  other  very  closely.  When  birds 
are  sent  from  other  districts  in  which  no  preten- 
sions are  made-to  breed  solely  for  table  purposes, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  specimens  are  of  all 
breeds,  colours,  and  sizes ; some  are  feather- 
legged, others  are  clean,  some  have  yellow  legs 
and  feet,  others  blue  or  nearly  black,  and  here 
and  there  one  with  white  legs,  showing  a Dork- 
intr  cross  ; while  none  possess  that  abundance  of 
meat  on  the  best  parts  of  the  bony  which  can 
generally  be  found  on  the  Surrey  fowl.  They 
are  mostly  found  round  the  town  of  Dorking, 
but  may  lie  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  a dry  soil  can  be  relied  upon. 
Farm  and  Home. 


BIRDS. 

QUERY. 

S92.— Treatment  of  young-  Skylarks. —Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  proper  treatment  of  a nest  of 
young  Skylarks,  and  what  food  should  be  given  them  ? I 
have  tried  to  rear  them  in  previous  years,  but  failed. 
After  having  the  birds  a week  or  ten  days  they  die  off,  I 
always  finding  them  then  ly  ing  on  their  back  with  their 
legs  drawn  up. — W.  VV. 

REPLIES. 

Birds  singing  with  a hoarse  sottnd. 

In  reply  to  “Mr.  Sullivan,”  put  six  drops  of 

glycerine  in  the  drinking  water  daily  for  a 
week  ; then  substitute  dissolved  Gum  arabic  in 
the  water  (two  or  three  pieces  about  the  size  of 
a grey  Pea,  or  ten  drops  as  thick  as  syrup). 
Take  care  that  the  cages  do  not  stand  in  a 
draught,  and  put  a little  egg  food  in  the  small 
tin  meant  for  that  purpose.  Now  that  it  can 
be  obtained  fresh,  give  a good  sprig  of  Water- 
cress, young  Lettuce-leaf,  or  Groundsel  every 
day,  and  do  not  omit  that  almost  necessary 
health-preserver — a piece  of  cuttle-fish  bone, 
placed  between  the  bars  near  the  perch. — A.  G. 
Butler. 

759._Wh.ite  Doves  nesting  in  a cage. 

— To  ensure  success  in  breeding  these  birds  you 
must  first  be  sure  you  have  a pair  ; if  both  birds 
sit  in  the  nest  together  they  are  not  a pair,  but 
hens.  The  nest-box  should  be  large  enough  for 
both  birds  to  sit  in  together  ; otherwise  when 
the  cock  goes  on  in  the  morning  and  turns  his 
wife  off  he  will  upset  the  eggs  also.  The  box 
should  be  about  6 inches  square  and  2 inches 
deep.  It  should  be  hung  up  at  about  6 inches 
from  the  top  of  the  cage  in  a corner,  and  half 
filled  with  bran.  Lastly,  the  cage  should  be  a 
large  one — at  least  2 feet  high,  2 feet  deep  (or 
at  the  very  least  IS  inches  deep)  and  3 feet  long. 
Twigs  or  hay  should  not  be  given,  for  the 
birds  prefer  these  to  any  tiling  else,  and  will  turn 
out  the  bran  to  make  room  for  them,  and,  being 
domesticated  animals,  they  have  lost  the  art  of 
plaiting  them  together,  so  that  whenever  they 
leave  the  nest  down  comes  cradle  and  baby  and 
all.— A.  G.  Butler. 

836.  — Treatment  of  a Bullfinch.— 

Certainly  the  Bullfinch  ought  to  have  a bath 
every  day  if  it  will  take  one.  A bath  is  excel- 
lent for  keeping  birds  in  health,  and  in  an  aviary 
Bullfinches  bathe  frequently,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  but  in  a cage  they  sometimes  refuse 
to  go  into  a bath  ; the  best  means  to  induce 
them  to  wash,  in  that  ease,  is  to  harig  a large 
water-tin  up  inside  the  cage  ; it  rather  damps 
the  sand,  but  that  is  preferable  to  a dirty  and 
therefore  sickly  bird.  As  regards  the  other 
points,  it  may  be  hung  out-of-doors,  but  not  in  a 
draught,  a warm  sunny  position  is  the  place 
for  it.  Bullfinches  reared  from  the  nest,  and 
which  have  not  learnt  the  natural  Jew’s-harp 
song,  can  be  taught  to  pipe  with  a bird-organ. 

A.  G.  Butler. 
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CASSELL  & COTFaNNOUNCEMENTS. 

Complete  in  Four  Vols  , price  os.  each. 

I ASSELL'S  POPULAR  CARDENINC.  A Comprehensive 

Practical  Guide  t»  the  successful  cultivation  of  Flowers, 
Fruit,  and  Vegetables  Written  by  the  Leading  Authori- 
ties. Edited  by  1).  T.  FISH  Fully  Illustrated. 
Complete  in  Five  Series,  price  32a  6d.  each. 

FAMILIAR  WILD  FLOWERS.  By  F.  E HULME.  F.L.S., 

F.S  A.  Witn  200  Full-page  Coloured  Plates,  and  nume- 
rous Wood  Engravings.  ***  Also  publishing  in  Monthly 
Parts,  6d. 

Complete  in  Five  Series,  price  12s.  fid.  each. 
FAMILIAR  CARDEN  FLOWERS.  With  Descriptive  Text  by 
SHIRLEY  HIBBERD,  F.R.H.S.,  and  200  Fnll-pave 
Coloured  Plates,  from  Original  Paintings  by  F.  E Hulmk, 
F. L.S.,  F.S.  A.,  together  wi i, h numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
Complete  in  Two  Series,  price  12s.  fid.  each. 
FAMILIAR  TREES.  By  Prof.  G.  S.  BOULGER,  F.L.S., 
F.G.S.  Each  Series  containing  40  Full-page  Coloured 
Plates,  from  Original  Paintings  by  W.  H.  J.  Boot. 
Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  in  cardboard  box. 

Complete  in  Four  Series,  price  12s.  6d.  each. 
FAMILIAR  WILD  BIRDS.  By  W.  SWAYSLAND,  F.R.Z.S. 

With  40  Illustrations  in  Colour  in.  each  Series,  from 
Original  Designs  specially  drawn  from  Nature  for  the 
Work,  and  with  Original  Wood  Engravings. 

HASSELL’S  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE, 

^ containing  particulars  of  upwards  of  One  Thousand 
Volumes,  ranging  in  price  from  THREEPENCE  to  FIFTY 
GUINEAS,  will  ne  sent  on  request,  post  free,  to  any  address. 
CASSELL  & COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludga»  e-hill,  London. 

EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  G.  H.  WITH , F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.,  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 
JAKEMAN  & CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford. 


With  nearly  700  Illustrations,  15s.,  post 
free,  15s.  Gd. 

THE 

Vegetable  Garden 

Illustrations,  Descriptions,  and  Culture  of 

TIIE  GARDEN  VEGETABLES 
Of  cold  and  temperate  climates. 


Loudon:  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 
And  all  Booksellers. 


FOURTH  AND  POPULAR  EDITION. 
Trice  Is.  ; post  free  Is.  3d. 

HARDY  FLOWERS 

Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  of  1,300  of 
the  most  ornamental  species,  with  direc- 
tions for  their  arrangement,  culture,  &c. 


Loudon  : 37,  Southampton -street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Tufted  Pansies 

(HYBRIDS  OF  PANSIES  AND  ALPINE  VIOLETS.) 


The  term  “tufted”  has  been  very  properly  used  to  distinguish  plants  of  aspreading 
habit,  like  Pinks,  Aubrietia,  and  Alpine  Violets,  from  plants  with  simple  erect  steins,  like, 
say,  the  Stock,  Lupine,  and  Aster.  Sometimes  the  two  forms  of  habit  occur  in  the  same 
family  ; for  instance,  there  are  Violas  that  are  tufted  and  Violas  that  are  not — the  German, 
French,  and  other  Pansies  in  our  gardens  do  not  spread  at  the  root,  as  the  tufted  Pansies 
do.  Plants  of  this  “tufted”  habit  are  often  a mass  of  delicate  rootlets  even  above  the 
ground,  so  that  they  are  easily  increased.  Hence  when  older  Pansies  die  after  flowering, 
those  crossed  with  the  Alpine  species  remain,  like  true  perennials,  and  are  easily  increased. 
The  term  Pansies  is  a good  one  in  all  ways.  Without  an  English  name,  we  shall  always  have 
confusion  with  the  Latin  name  for  the  name  of  wild  species.  To  all  of  these  belongs  the 

old  Latin  name  of  the  genus  Viola. It  is  now  agreed  by  botanists  that  all  cross-bred 

garden  plants — including  tufted  Pansies,  of  course — -should  have  popular  English,  and  not 
Latin,  names.  “ Bedding  Violas  ” is  a vulgar  compound  of  bad  English  and  Latin;  whereas 
“tufted  Pansies”  is  a good  English  name  with  a clear  meaning. — The  Garden,  Jan.  9 th,  1892. 


Archie  Grant 
Ajax 

Ardwell  Gem 

Ariel 

Aurora 

Abercorn  Gem 
Acme 

Bessie  Clark 
Bullion 
Blue  Cloud 


Criterion 

Daldowie  Yellow 
Dawn  of  Day 


Dorothy  Tennant 
Duchess  of  Albany 
Duke  of  Albany 

Eva 

Formosa 

Golden  Gem 
Glow 
Goldfinch 
Gipsy’s  Bride 

Hugh  Ainslie 
H.  M.  Stanley 

Ivanhoe 

John  Burns 

Kirk  ton 


Lady  Amery 
Lilacina 
Lottie 
Ladykirk 

Minnie  Baxter 
Modesty 
Mrs.  Baxter 
Multiflora 
Mary  Gilbert 

Neptune 

Pantaloon 
Perfection 
Peach  Blossom 
Pilrig  Park 
Pythia 

Queen  of  Crimsons 


Countess  of  Kintore 
Countess  of  Hopetoun 
Crown  Jewel 


Rimmie  Donaldson 

Randolph 

Royalty 

Skylark 
Stricta  azurea 
Sovereign 
Souvenir 
Sunrise 
Sweet  Pea 

The  Mearns 
The  M‘Masters 
The  Tory 

Virginalis 

Wemyss  Gold 


Dicksons  Co.,  1,  Waterloo-place,  Edinburgh,  have  much  pileasure  in  drawing  attention  of 
those  requiring  hardy  bonier  flowers  to  their  unrivalled  Collection  of  Tufted  Pansies,  than  which 
perhaps  no  other  class  of  plants  will  give  a longer  season  of  flower,  or  produce  a more  interesting 
and  beautiful  effect  with  so  little  trouble.  D.  Co.  were  amongst  the  flrst  to  cross  the  Alpine  species 
with  the  Shoio  and  Fancy  Pansies,  and  thus  succeeded  in  raising  varieties  possessing  the  hardy  tufted 
habit  of  the  wild  Violets,  but  with  greater  size  of  flowers  and  purer  and  simpler  colours.  Our 
collection  consists  of  about  100  varieties,  that  will  produce  an  endless  variety  of  colours.  Finest 


named  varieties,  3s.  per  doz.  D.  Sp  CO.'S  SELECTION , 12s.  6 d.  per  100,  £5  per  1,000. 
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The  Garden  Annual  Almanack 

AND 

Address  Book  for  1892. 

CONTAINING  THE  MOST  AUTHENTIC  LISTS  OF 

(1) ,  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  aud  Florists  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(2) ,  Foreign  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists. 

(3) ,  Horticultural  Builders  Engineers,  and  Sundriesmen  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

(4) ,  The  principal  Nurserymen  and  Florists  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  addresses. 

(5) ,  The  Principal  Gardens  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
order  of  the  Counties. 

(6) ,  The  Principal  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(7) ,  The  Gardeners  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  their 
Addresses.  New  plants  of  the  i»ast  year  and  other  informa- 
tion. 

Price  Is. ; Post  Free,  Is.  3d. 

Of  all  booksellers,  newsagents,  or  from  the  Publishing  Office, 
37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

rPHE  GARDEN,  an  Illustrated  Journal  of 

-L  Horticulture  in  all  its  branches.  Weekly,  4d. ; Monthly 
Parts.  Is.  6d. ; Half-yearly  Vols..  12s.  Yearly  Subscription, 
19s.  6d. : Half-yearly.  9s.  9d. ; Quarterly,  os. : post  free,  pay- 
able in  advance.  “ An  ideal  horticultural  newspaper." 
London  : 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

ALBERTS 

Highly  Concentrated 

HORTICULTURAL 

MANURE. 

A CHEMICALLY  PURE  PLANT  FOOD 

Unparalleled  for  its  Rapid  Action  and 
Fructifying  Properties. 

Best  and  Only  Reliable  Complete 
Fertiliser  for  all 

VEGETABLES,  FRUIT  TREES, 
VINES,  FLOWERS,  LAWNS,  etc. 

UNPRECEDENTED  RESULTS  OBTAINED 

By  its  use. 

For  Prices  Descriptive  Pamphlet  apply  to — 

H.  & E.  ALBERT, 

17,  Graeeehurch-street,  LONDON,  E.C. 
RESPONSIBLE  ACENTS  WANTED. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— Garden  Net- 

L ting,  oiled  and  dressed  ; will  not  rot  if  out  in  all  weathers. 
100  yards  by  1 yard,  3s.  ; 100  yards  by  2 yards,  6s. ; 100  yards  by 
3 yards,  9s. ; or  so  on  te  any  width.  Car.  paid  on  ail  orders  over 
is.  1 do  not  require  payment  till  you  have  received  aud  approved 
Df  the  Netting  from — HY.  J.  GASSON,  Net  Works,  Rye. 

FARM  and  HOME. — A Weekly  Journal  of 

-L  Practical  Agriculture  and  Housekeeping,  Stock,  Dairy, 
Tillage,  Stable,  Pasture,  Orchard,  Market  Garden,  Poultr>, 
House.  Weekly,  Id.  : Monthly  Parts,  5d. ; Yearly  Vols., 
7s.  6d.  Yearly  Subscription,  6s.  fid. ; Half-yearly,  3s.  3d.,  post 
free,  payable  in  advance. 

London : 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

“ HARDENING”  BINDING  COVERS.— 

VT  Covers  for  Binding  each  Volume  of  Gardening,  from 
Vol.  I.  to  present  time,  are  on  sale,  price  Is.  fid.  each  ; post 
free.  Is.  9d.  C3ch.  Of  all  Booksellers  or  Newsagents,  or  from 
the  Publishing  Office,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand, 
Loudon,  W.C. 

■\TOW  READY.— INDEX  to  GARDENING, 

ll  Volume  XIII,  Prico  lid.,  post  free,  from  the  Pub- 
lishing Office  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W C. 

PEDIGREE  SUSSEX  CATTLE  (Gravetye 

-L  Herd)  —The  Sussex  cattle  are  growing  steadily  in  public 
favour,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  where  a few 
years  ago  a steer  of  this  breed  won  the  best  of  all  prizes  from 
a butcher's  point  of  view— the  first  honours  in  the  block  test 
at  Chicago.  Choice  Cows  and  Young  Stock  of  the  best  blood 
for  sale  This  herd  never  got  up  for  shows,  but  kept  under 
the  most  natural  conditions  possible.  Indirection  invited. — 
Particulars  of  BAILIFF,  Manor  Farm,  Kingscote  Station, 
Sussex. 
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’ Wireworm 201 


PLANTS  IN  SMALL  POTS. 
am  induced  to  pen  a few  remarks  upon  this 
ubject,  knowing  from  experience  the  great 
alue  of  small  plants  when  well  cultivated  in 
lots  proportionately  small,  or,  to  go  further,  I 
night  say  ridiculously  so.  There  is,  I think, 
i great  misapprehension  amongst  plant  cultiva- 
,ors,  more  particularly  the  younger  ones,  that 
requent  potting  is  necessary  to  success  in  grow- 
ng  the  description  of  plant  now  under  notice, 
rhis  is  not  so  by  any  means  ; nay,  in  many 
:ases  it  has  the  very  opposite  tendency,  being 
either  conducive  to  a too  vigorous  growth  of 
xbnormal  character  with  a more  rapid  deterio- 
ration by  loss  of  roots,  and  consequently  of 
foliage  in  due  course,  by  reason  of  the  amount 
of  soil  being  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
plants,  or  the  mark  is  missed  at  the  outset  by 
the  plants  not  taking  kindly  to  the  soil,  especi- 
ally if  any  are  used  as  decorative  objects  too 
soon  after  potting.  Take,  for  instance,  little 

plants  of  -11 

Crotons  and  Drac.enas,  which  in  a small 
state  should  be  furnished  with  healthy  foliage 
to  the  rim  of  the  pot.  This  result  can  be  far 
better  attained  and  then  retained  when  the 
plants  are  not  overpotted.  One  has  not  to  look 
through  very  many  collections  of  plants  without 
seeing  the  evils  consequent  upon  following  the 
opposite  course.  Take,  for  instance,  plants  of 
either  family  just  named  ; they  may  probably 
be  in  6-inch  pots  with  an  amount  of  bare  stem 
not  at  all  desirable.  Such  plants  cannot  be  used  , 
so  effectively  for  this  reason,  and  from  the  fact 
of  the  size  of  pot,  as  those  in  one  size  less.  A 
well-grown  plant  in  a 4^-inch  or  5-inch  pot, 
with  the  soil  permeated  through  and  through 
with  roots,  is  in  a far  better  condition  for  using 
as  a decorative  object  than  in  the  larger  size. 
Not  only  is  the  decrease  in  size  an  especial  ad- 
vantage for  many  vases,  and  of  greater  con- 
venience also,  but  the  great  point  of  durability 
asserts  itself  in  favour  of  the  smaller  pot,  the 
roots  remaining  in  far  better  condition  whilst  in 
a cooler  atmosphere.  In  looking  at  a collection 
of  plants  where  a great  amount  of  house  furnish- 
ing has  to  be  attended  to,  a close  observer  will, 
quickly  note  which  plants  suffer  the  most. 
When  plants  go  wrong  from  this  or  any  other 
cause,  woe  betide  them  if  they  are  overpotted, 
taking  far  longer  to  bring  them  round,  and  thin 
when  accomplished  cannot  be  said  to  be  done  in 
a satisfactory  manner.  As  an  instance,  I would, 
draw  attention  to  Palms.  When  these  are 
sickly  and  reducing  of  the  hall  has  to  be  resorted 
to,  it  takes  some  considerable  time  to  bring; 
them  round. 

Areca  lutescens  may  be  fairly  quoted  as  an 
example.  This  splendid  decorative  stove  Palm 
will  grow  and  thrive  in  pots  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  plant  itself.  When  thu3 
treated  it  may  be  used  very  frequently  without 
injury,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  foliage  as 
well  as  the  roots  are  of  a more  enduring  charac- 
ter. Take  the  same  Palm  in  a larger  pot ; the 
foliage  will  perhaps  look  of  a deeper  green, 
telling  of  more  generous  treatment  at  the  roots 
all  well  enough  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the 


stove,  but  when  taken  out  it  will  suffer  all  the 
more  quickly.  Ferns  are  other  instances.  Many 
varieties  which  are  usually  grown  in  quantity 
will  last  much  better  when  pot-bound,  and  be 
found  when  in  that  condition  far  safer  than 
when  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  persons. 

Of  these  I would  only  cite  the  well-known 
Maiden-hair  (Adiantum  c-uneatum).  Ihese  are 
never  more  serviceable  than  when  thoroughly 
pot-bound,  whether  for  supplying  cut  fronds  or 
for  vase  plants.  To  succeed  well  with  plants 
in  the  smallest  sized  pots,  it  is  necessary  always 
to  start  under  the  best  possible  conditions,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  separate  existence 
thev  should  not  be  drawn  up  too  thickly 
together  ; a sturdy  growth  from  the  commence- 
ment should  be  aimed  at  without  any  excess  ot 
shading.  When  well  established  in  the  size  ot 
pots  intended  for  use,  they  will,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  take  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
This,  however,  should  not  be  any  extra  trouble, 
for  in  most  cases  they  may  be  watered  without 
anv  close  examination.  Crotons  in  this  respect 
when  pot-bound  resemble  Willows  more  than 
anything  else.  A keen  eye  should  be  kept  upon 
insect  pests,  more  particularly  if  they  are  stand- 
in  <r  in  an  exposed  position  or  near  hot-water 
pipes  where  they  are  found  to  dry  up  unduly 
fast.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
good  soil  suitable  to  each  case.  It  is  a mistake 
to  imagine  that  because  only  small  plants  are 
the  object  aimed  at  that  an  inferior  quality  will 

Firm  potting,  too,  is  most  indispensable, 
for  upon  this  greatly  depends  the  ultimate 
results.  Liberal  feeding  with  liquid  or  arti- 
ficial manures  is  a great  assistance  when  the 
plants  have  thoroughly  filled  the  pots  with 
their  roots.  In  most  cases  a change  from  one 
kind  of  stimulant  to  another  is  ail  advantage  ; 
for  Palms,  however,  I prefer  to  rely  mainly 
upon  Standen’s  manure.  This  highly  con- 
centrated manure  is  admirably  suited  to 
their  requirements,  but  do  not  use  it  too 
freely  ; a pinch  taken  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  is  sufficient  for  small-sized  pots  up  to 
6 inches  diameter.  For  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Pandanus,  and  Caladiums,  with  other  plants  ot  a 
like  character,  I prefer  farmyard  - manure 
chiefly,  with  some  soot  added  to  it.  A selection 

Most  suitable  plants  for  dinner  - table 
decoration  should  be  made.  These  can  then, 
have  some  Selaginella  denticulata  pricked  in 
upon  the  surface  ; this  will  give  them  a finished, 
appearance  without  the  trouble  of  providing 
Moss  for  each  occasion.  There  are  severaL 
plants  which  are  of  great  service  in  the  very- 
smallest  of  pots,  when  provided  with  a good 
amount  of  roots,  both  for  dinner-table  decora- 
tion and  for  covering  the  soil  in  large  pots. 
A good  stock  in  3-inch  pots  of  Selaginella  den- 
ticulata, S.  apoda,  and  S.  csesia,  with  Maiden- 
hairs, such  as  A.  cuneatum,  A.  Pacotti,  A.  lar- 
levense,  and  several  other  well-known  herns, 
are  all  useful  in  their  turn.  Of  variegated  - 
foliage  subjects  it  always  pays  to  grow  a good 
quantity  of  Panicum  vanegatum,  Caladium 
argvrites,  Fittonia  argyroneura  and  t.  iearcei, 
with  Cyrtodeira  fulgens  or  C.  rnetallica  and 
Sonerila  margaritacea  (the  spotted-leaved  form), 


which  when  in  flower  during  the  winter  season 
is  extremely  pretty.  Pandanus  Yeitchi,  too  is 
a beautiful  plant  when  well  developed  with 
narrow  arching  foliage  in  a small  state  Isolepis 
gracilis  and  Ficus  repens,  although  not.stuctly 
peaking,  stove  plants  should  not .be  over 


looked,  nor  should  a good  selection  of  the  choicer 
kinds  of  variegated  Begonias  especially  those 
which  develop  well  in  a small  size.  IS  ot  on  y 
will  these  small  plants  of  various  genera  be 
found  useful  out  of  the  stove,  but  they  will  add 
<weatlv  to  its  appearance,  and  give  a finish  to 
the  arrangements,  being  of  necessity  arranged 
immediately  to  the  front. 


HOUSES  & WINDOW  GARDENING- 

A GOOD  ROOM  FERN. 

Pteris  tremula  Smithiana. 

The  members  of  the  Pteris  family  of  Ferns  are 
decidedly  the  most  useful  for  room  decoration, 
being  more  hardy,  and  able  to  stand  dry  air 
better  than  any  other  kinds  ; and  the  new 
variety  of  Pteris,  here  noted,  is  a handsome 
crested  plant  far  in  advance  of  its  parent  1 tens 
tremula,  and  is  probably  the  best  of  the  family 
for  furnishing  purposes.  The  fronds  are  muen 
branched,  each  being  crested,  and  the  whole 
plant  has  a feathery  appearance  which  is  most 
beautiful,  being  compact  in  growth,  and  ot  a 
wood  colour  ; it  is  therefore  quite  an  acquisition 
to  the  list  of  Ferns  for  room  decoration,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  become  very  popular.  All  room 
Ferns  should  he  removed  before  gas  is  lighted 
to  a place  with  pure  air,  where  they  can  stand 
on  inverted  saucers  in  a tray  or  flat  bath  con- 
taining a little  water.  The  damp  air  thus  given 
off  invigorates  them  greatly.  They  can  be 
replaced  in  the  drawing-room  after  it  has  been 
well  aired  the  next  day.  K- 


An  old  Maiden  hair  Fern. -Readers 
of  Gardening  may  be  interested  to  hear  ot  a 
Maiden-hair  Fern  forty  years  old.  Its  owner 
tells  me  she  has  reduced  it  in  size,  but  even 
now,  when  fully  expanded,  the  plant  measures 
3 feet  in  diameter,  and  is  a lovely  specimen  of 
healthy  growth.  My  friend  keeps  it  in  her 
(S.E.)  dining-room  window,  waters  it  plenti- 
fully, hut  never  allows  any  to  stand  in  the 
saucer,  and  only  pinches  off  Urn  old  fronds  a few 
at  a time  when  the  new  ones  are  well  opened  in 
spring. — L.  J.  L. 

849  — Passion  - flower  in  a glass 
porch  — Passiflora  ccerulea  is  quite  hardy  in 
iome  situations,  especially  where  the  aspect  is 
south  and  the  soil  light  in  character  ; therefore, 
with  the  protection  of  a glass  roof  it  should  do 
well  with  you  for  some  years.  It  would  be 
wise  to  wrap  hay-bands  round  the  stem  out-ot- 
doors  from  the  ground  to  where  it  enters  the 
porch,  and  also  to  cover  the  roots  with  manure 
4 inches  deep  in  the  autumn  as  a protection 
from  frost  during  the  winter.— S.  P. 

Certainly  ; scarcely  anything  better  could  be 

named,  and  there  is  no  tear  of  *1°“  Jco^’stance" 

dally  if  planted  at  once.  The  white  variety  (Constance 
Elliott),  however,  would  be  found  superior  to  the  commo 
P.  ccerulea,  its  habit  being  somewhat  moie  dwarf  and 
floriterous. — B.  C.  R. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Pelargoniums  as  they  go  out  of  flower  should  be  moved 
wJ'itltered  place"'  the  open  air  to  complete  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood  ready  for  cutting  down  for  propagating 

,Zo,1*al  Pelargoniums  intended  for  winter  bloom? 
mg  will  be  better  in  the  open  air  on  a bed  of  coal-ashes 
with  the  floweis  picked  off,  repotting  to  be  done  as 
required,  Forced  Azaleas  and  other  plants  which  have 
E'*l  yir(lpe'ielthl!l.r  s;r0wth  may  now  be  placed  outside, 
sheltered  from  the  winds,  which  will  in  some  districts  do 
S°“®  Jal>‘ab'e  by  blowing  the  plants  over.  Watering  must 
seldom^w  amended  to  even  in  a showery  time,  as  it  is 
n ",mm‘ur  shower  waters  a plant  in  a pot  suffi- 
«h,H  y'fCamu  la0'  " placed  outside,  will  be  best  under  the 
shade  of  a wall  or  a somewhat  lofty  hedge.  This  is  a good 
season  to  sow  seeds  of  Cyclamen  to  flower  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  93  ; the  plants  will  get  very  strong  by 
having  a longer  season  of  growth.  I have  them  in  ail 
Btages,  but  the  summer  and  early  autumn-sown  plants  are 

rdf  iheJ‘ « I.nv,a  Sa8es  young  pIants  are  kePL  growing 
i ^ f!°Wlr  the  llrst  Attention  will  still  bl 

lequued  to  be  given  to  the  regulation  of  the  growth 
of  climbing  plants.  A pillar  covered  with  Plumbago 
“J!6™.3,  has  a Pretty  effect  through  the  summer 
and  autumn,  Abutilons  planted  out  are  a never  failing 
source  of  blossoms  for  cutting,  and  they  are  useful  for 
decoration  in  small  glasses  mixed  with  Maiden-hair 
:.e *?:.  -Ihey  are  best  arranged  in  separate  colours.  Now 
that  the  plants  in  the  conservatory  may  be  more  thinly 
placed  the  changing  or  rearranging  of  the  groups  may  be 
j effected,  and  periodical  changes  of  position 
um^i°ftel!  desirable.  It  is  quite  possible  to  change  the 
whole  character  or  style  of  the  arrangement  in  a very 
by  altering  the  mode  of  grouping.  Ferns  and 
foliage  plants  from  the  stove  will  be  available.  Patches 
of  the  common  hardy  variegated  Grass  known  as  the  Gar- 
dener s Garter  has  a pretty  effect  till  the  white  stripes  be- 
•come  dingy  in  colour,  then  they  can  be  planted  or  plunged 
out,  and  a change  introduced.  The  newer  forms  of  the 
Japanese  Maples  are  very  pretty  when  grown  in  pots  at 
this  season  for  grouping  in  the  conservatory.  It  is  quite 
possible,  I know,  to  have  a perfect  blaze  of  colour  by 
•growing  only  Scarlet  “Geraniums,”  but  this  does  not 
•satisfy  anyone  who  has  seen  or  had  experience  of  more 
•taste  ui  arrangements.  Graceful  foliage  is  quite  as  impor- 
itant  to  mix  with  flowering  plants  in  the  conservatory  as 
an  the  vases  in  the  rooms,  and  no  one  would  think  of 
•thrusting  a mass  of  flowers  into  a large  vase  without 
plenty  of  relieving  foliage  of  the  most  elegant  and  graceful 
ikind  obtainable,  hence  I think  it  is  always  desirable  to 
grow  numbers  of  plants  for  their  foliage  alone. 

Stove. 

There  must  be  a general  rearrangement  of  this  house  to 
•give  more  room  for  growing  specimens,  though  it  is  best 
J-o  grow  the  young  stuff  which  is  required  for  winter 
blooming  in  a pit  by  itself,  and  then  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving  the  necessary  attention  to  stopping  gross 
shoots,  shifting  into  larger  pots,  shading,  air-givin,r,  &c. 
lo  meet,  the  conditions  suitable  for  growth,  opening  out 
the  plants  as  they  grow,  so  that  they  may  not  suffer  injury 
irom  overcrowding.  Stove  plants  of  large  size  may  often 
amoved  to  the  conservatory  for  a few  months  in  summer 
with  advantage.  Bougainvilleas  will  last  longer  in  bloom 
5,1  j e I*?00  er’  ^‘ier  atmosphere  of  the  conservatory. 
Dendrobiums  and  other  Orchids  of  easy  cultivation  which 
•everybody  grows  may  be  moved  out  to  a drier  atmosphere 
•when  the  growth  is  finished.  Orchids  will  do  very  well 
kinder  the  shade  of  \ ines  during  the  ripening  process  ; but 
if  stove  plants  are  moved  to  a vinery  to  make  room  there 
must  be  no  mealy-bug  on  the  plants,  or  endless  mischief 
may  be  done  through  the  bug  getting  on  the  Vines.  Cut- 
tings of  1 oinsettias  may  still  be  rooted  in  a close  warm- 
frame.  The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  flre-heat  may  be 
dispensed  with,  except  on  cold,  dull  days,  which  even  in 
June  are  not  altogether  absent.  Stole  plants  do  not 
require  the  admission  of  very  much  air.  It  is  difficult  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  of  a house  very  freely  ventilated 
•sufficiently  moist  to  do  stove  plants  well,  and  when  shade 
is  used  to  temper  the  rays  of  the  hot  sun  less  ventilaiion 
will  be  required.  Many  of  the  usual  occupants  of  the 
stoves  are  natives  of  hoL,  swampy  places,  where  the  air  is 
•often  hot  and  damp.  Basket  plants  will  require  a good 
deal  of  water  now.  Dipping  in  a tank  or  tub  is  the  most 
•satisfactory  way. 

Fernery  under  Glass. 

The  Maiden-hairs  are  still  the  most  useful  as  well  as  the 
most  common  of  cultivated  Ferns,  and  are  usually  grown 
•by  the  dozen  where  other  Ferns  are  grown  in  single  plants. 
They  are  so  useful  for  all  forms  of  decoration  When 
required  for  cuttings  the  fronds  should  be  grown  fairly 
•cool,  or  they  soon  perish  in  a cut  stage.  Anyone  growing 
a collection  of  Ferns  under  suitable  conditions  will  gene” 
•rally  have  large  numbers  of  seedlings  spring  up  spon- 
taneously. Under  the  stages  where  the  chief  stock  of  my 
IFerns  are  grown,  hundreds  of  the  Wedge-leaved  Maiden- 
hair and  such  common  Pterises  as  cretica  and  serrulata 
•and  their  varieties  spring  up  in  large  numbers,  and  if  the 
young  plants  are  potted  up  there  is  no  necessity  to  sow 
•spores  artificially.  There  is  a growing  demand  for  Ferns 
an  a very  young  state  ; in  fact,  the  moment  a seedling  Fern 
•begins  to  make  growth  some  decorative  value  must  be 
attached  to  it.  Turfy  loam,  one-half,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  soil  to  be  leaf-mould  and  sand,  will  grow  all  the  com- 
anon  greenhouse  Ferns  in  the  greatest  perfection.  A.  Farlev- 
«nse  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Maiden-ha'ir 
Ferns,  and  as  this  does  not  produce  fertile  fronds  it  can 
only  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots,  which  may  be 
•done  now  any  time  if  due  care  is  exercised. 

Window-boxes. 

I have  often  seen  the  Show  Pelargonium  and  Hvdranveas 
•used  in  window-boxes  at  this  season;  but  though  they 
make  a show  for  a time  they  are  not  lasting,  and  if  used  at 
all  should  be  plunged  in  their  pots,  so  that  they  can  be 
lifted  out  when  the  flowers  fade.  Sometimes  all  the  plants 
are  grown  in  fl-inch  and  ti-inch  pots,  and  plunged  in  Cocoa- 

- In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  u nder  Garden  H ork'  map  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  w here  indicated  icith  equally  good 
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nut-fibre  in  the  boxes;  but,  as  a rule,  the  plants  do  not 
flower  so  well  m small  pots  as  in  the  freer  root-run  of  a 
box  of  good  soil.  The  Double  Scarlet  “ Geranium  ” F.  V 
Kaspail  flowers  very  freely  in  a window-box,  and  a mix- 
ture of  the  pale-coloured  Heliotrope  and  Kaspail  “ Gera- 
niums” with  the  Double  White  Ivy-leaved  “Geranium ” 
Joan  of  Arc  to  cover  the  front  of  the  box  will  be  very 
sweet  and  attractive.  A good  deal  of  the  effectiveness  of 
window-boxes  must  always  be  the  outcome  of  the  attention 
given,  the  chief  of  which  is,  of  course,  watering,  and  the 
removal  of  dead  leaves  and  flowers.  Artificial  stimulants 
will  not  be  required  just  yet,  but  as  soon  as  the  roots  have 
taken  possession  of  the  soil  stimulants  must  be  given  often. 

Room  Plants. 

Foliage  plants  and  Ferns  are  now  in  great  demand  for 
filling  fire-places.  Only  the  hardiest  plants  should  be 
used  for  this  work.  The  hardiest  Palms,  the  green-leaved 
Dracaenas,  Cyperus  in  variety,  Aspidistras,  and  Aralias  are 
all  more  or  less  useful.  If  saucers  are  used  under  the  pots 
empty  out  the  water  from  them  every  week. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results  with- 
out liberal  supplies  of  water,  but  watering  as  often  done 
is  not  an  unmixed  good.  Too  often  water  is  not  given  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  any  value.  A sprinkle  with 
a hose  freshens  up  the  foliage,  but  hose  watering  is  rarely 
effectual  round  the  roots  of  plants  that  require  large 
supplies  of  moisture.  All  such  plants  should  be  mulched 
with  manure  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  some  equivalent.  Car- 
pet  and  sub-tropical  beds  may  be  planted  now.  The 
designs  must  be  worked  out  perfectly  true,  or  the  thing 
becomes  altogether  meaningless.  Verbenas,  Heliotropes, 
and  other  plants  requiring  to  be  pegged  down  should  have 
attention  early  before  the  growth  gets  stiff.  As  soon  as 
the  Daisies  on  the  lawn  have  got  over  their  season  of 
blooming  so  freely  take  the  boxes  from  the  mowing 
machines  and  let  the  machines  scatter  the  Grass.  The 
cut  Grass  acts  as  a mulch  and  thickens  the  turf,  and  it 
soon  disappears.  The  practice  is  very  beneficial  on  porous 
soils.  Roses  will  take  liquid-manure  freely  now.  When 
Roses  are  well  nourished  there  is  less  trouble  with  insects, 
bee  that  all  suckers  are  removed  from  both  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Roses.  The  maggot  in  the  bud  and  in  the  curled 
up  foliage  must  be  promptly  destroyed.  White  Pompon 
and  Cactus  Dahlias  are  useful  for  cutting,  and  should  be 
planted  in  quantity.  It  is  a good  plan  to  set  out  plants  for 
cutting  material  round  the  borders  of  the  kitchen  garden  or 
wherever  space  can  be  spared,  and  mulch  heavily.  This 
saves  cutting  the  plants  in  the  beds.  Gaillardias  and 
Calliopsis  are  very  useful  for  cutting. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Continue  to  disbud  Peaches  thinning  the  fruit  at  the 
same  time.  I was  in  a suburban  garden  last  week,  and 
noticed  that  Peaches  and  Apricots  were  a very  full  crop  on 
perfectly  unprotected  trees,  but  the  place  was  very  warm 
and  sheltered.  This  proves  that  on  the  application  of 
shelter  each  of  us  must  work  out  our  own  salvation.  There 
are  gardens  so  perfectly  sheltered  that  a breath  of  cold  air 
seldom  enters,  and  in  such  cases  heavy  coverings  would 
be  a mistake,  and  would  load  the  trees  with  insect  pests 
of  all  kinds.  Wherever  the  Pear  slug  is  prevalent  its  work 
may  be  noticed  now.  The  best  and  cheapest  remedy  is 
lime,  either  dusted  over  the  foliage  or  applied  in  a liquid 
form.  Two  dressings  may  be  required.  Inside  borders  of 
Peach-house  and  vinery  must  be  kept  reasonably  moist, 
and  if  well  drained  one  may  water  verv  freely  with- 
out doing  harm  ; but  some  artificial  stimulant  should  be 
given,  and  sprinkling  artificial  manure  over  the  surface  of 
the  borders  and  watering  it  in  is  the  best  way  of  applying 
it.  Vines  and  Peaches  under  glass,  especially  in  late 
houses,  will  need  a good  deal  of  attention  in  the  regulating 
of  their  growth.  As  far  as  is  possible  take  the  plants  in 
pots  out  of  such  houses.  A plant  here  and  there  may  not 
do  much  harm,  but  when  the  borders  are  thickly  covered 
with  plants  in  pots  it  is  impossible  to  do  the  Vines  justice. 
Open  the  ventilators  early  in  the  morning  just  a little  to 
let  out  the  vitiated  accumulations  before  the  sun  takes 
much  effect  on  the  glass  roof ; by-and-bye  a little  ventila- 
tion may  with  advantage  be  left  on  all  night. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Keep  down  weeds  by  frequent  hoeing  when  the  sun 
shines.  Sow  and  plant  Lettuces.  Endives,  and  other  salad 
plants  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a constant  supply. 

A bit  of  matting  round  any  plant  turning  in,  whether  it  be 
a Lettuce,  Cabbage,  or  Cauliflower,  hastens  its  hearting 
and  improves  its  condition.  Nearly  every  plant  of  a free- 
growing  nature  will  be  benefited  by  liquid-manure  now. 
This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  Chinese  gardeners 
are  so  successful.  They  make  the  most  of  the  manure, 
both  liquid  and  solid.  I am  afraid  European  gardeners 
are  rather  remiss  in  this  matter,  yet  the  manure  question 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  good  culture.  Weak  beds  of 
Asparagus  should  only  be  cut  lightly  from.  The  plant  is 
very  much  open  to  the  influences  of  liquid-manure,  and 
moisture  is  always  beneficial.  Cutting  commences  late  this 
year,  and,  in  the  case  of  strong  beds,  may  be  continued 
later  than  usual.  Make  a last  sowing  of  Marrow  Peas  ; for 
later  sowings  use  second  early  kinds,  finishing  off  with  the 
very  earliest  sorts.  French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners 
planted  now  will  soon  be  above  ground.  Plant  out 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Autumn  Cauliflowers,  and  Veitch's  Self- 
protecting  Autumn  Broccoli.  Sow  Coleworts  for  planting 
to  come  in  for  winter  cutting ; any  Cabbage  will  make 
useful  Coleworts.  Look  over  Cucumbers  iu  pits  and 
frames  frequently  to  stop  and  regulate  growth.  In  a busy 
season  this  is  often  neglected,  and  the  plants  suffer  in 
consequence.  Give  light  top-dressings  to  plants  in 
houses  so  that  the  young  roots  which  are  continually- 
working  through  may  find  plenty  of  food.  Water,  tod, 
must  be  given  liberally  or  the  fruit  will  be  bitter.  Make 
up  Mushroom-beds  in  cool  positions,  either  in  buildings  or 
in  the  open.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

The  recent  burst  of  very  hot  weather  has  started  ever 
thing  into  rapid  growth,  and  with  a due  supply  of  moi 
ture  the  plants  of  any  kind  cannot  help  growing  no\ 
whatever  the  surroundings  may  be.  Bedding  plants  of  a 
descriptions  should  be  put  out  at  once  ; even  Coleuses  an 
Alternantheras  will  be  as  well  in  the  open  air  as  undi 
cover  if  the  present  conditions  continue.  But  it  is  only  i 


the  outer  suburbs,  or  where  there  is  a fair  amount  of  free 
air  and  space,  that  carpet-bedding  can  be  done  with  any- 
degree  of  success.  This  kind  of  weather  suits  subtropical 
plants  exactly,  and  in  rich,  moist  soil  they-  are  growing 
like  weeds.  Dahlias,  too,  should  be  got  out  at  once,  and 
those  planted  last  week,  just  before  the  rain,  are  growing 
apace ; take  care  to  put  stakes  to  them  in  good  time,  and, 
indeed,  this  is  best  done  at  the  time  of  planting.  Every- 
thing of  this  kind  must  have  plenty  of  water  now,  or  they 
will  do  no  good,  and  probably  become  covered  with 
insects.  In  case  of  a hot,  dry  summer  much  will  be 
gained,  and  a lot  of  labour  saved,  by  mulching  all  the 
flower-beds  and  borders  with  1 1 inches  or  2 inches  of  fresh 
Cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  if  this  is  done  directly  after  rain,  or 
subsequent  to  a thorough  watering,  the  moisture  will  be 
conserved  about  the  roots  for  some  considerable  time. 
Strong-growing  plants,  such  as  the  Perennial  Sunflowers, 
Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  and  so  forth,  would  be  greatly- 
benefited  by  a mulch  of  long  or  half-decayed  manure 
spread  over  the  roots ; if  the  appearance  is  objected  to, 
cover  it  again  with  a little  fine  soil  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
Grass  must  be  regularly  cut  and  rolled  now,  but  do  not  set 
the  machine  too  low,  thus  exposing  the  tender  roots  to 
the  full  force  of  the  sun.  Turf  that  is  suffering  from 
drought  should  be  well  watered  with  a solution  o(  nitrate 
of  soda,  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water,  or  the  nitrate 
may  be  sprinkled  thinly  on  the  turf  and  watered  in.  In 
this  case  it  should  be  finely  crushed  first.  This  is  a 
wonderful  fertiliser  and  restorative  to  Grasses  of  all  kindB, 
causing  a strong  and  rapid  growth,  and  imparting  a 
deep,  rich  hue  to  the  turf.  Fill  window-boxes  with 
Zonal  and  Large-flowered  Pelargoniums,  Marguerites, 
Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  and  so  forth,  with  a few  Lobelias 
or  Mimulus  along  the  front.  The  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
are  excellent  for  planting  in  the  front  row,  letting  the 
growth  droop  over  the  front  of  the  boxes  ; the  beautiful 
salmon-pink  variety,  Mme.  Crousse,  is  admirable  for 
this  purpose,  and  flowers  abundantly.  Single  Petunias, 
Tropieolum  Fireball,  and  such  Fuchsias  as  Mrs.  Marshall 
also  do  well  in  this  way,  and  produce  a very  pretty- 
effect.  Early-sown  Chinese  Primulas  should  be  got  into 
pots,  singly,  as  soon  as  possible  now  ; stand  them  in  ashes 
in  a cold-frame,  facing  north,  and  lightly  shaded. 

B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from,  June  Ilf h 
to  June  18f/t. 

It  is  always  a relief  to  the  mind  when  the  bedding-out 
is  finished,  not  because  it  brings  any  resting  period  to 
those  engaged  in  gardening,  for  growth  must  be  regu- 
lated, watering  must  be  done,  weeds  must  be  kept  down, 
and  other  cultural  details  must  have  attention.  Really  a 
gardener  has  no  time  to  rest  and  be  thankful  if  he  does'all 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  case  requires.  Weeded  and 
stirred  up  the  surface  among  plants  in  the  rock  garden. 
A basket  of  rich  soil  mixed  with  a little  Cocoa-nut-fibre  is 
always  kept  handy  when  this  work  is  being  done,  so  that 
a handful  or  two  may  be  placed  round  any-  plant  which 
seems  to  require  it.  Stakes  are  being  put  to  herbaceous 
plants,  so  that  a tie  may  be  given  to  any  plant  which 
requires  support.  Dahlias  have  all  had  a tie  loosely-  placed 
and  a little  short  manure  put  on  as  a mulch  round  each 
plant.  This  will  save  watering  and  be  very-  helpful  in 
other  ways.  A sharp  watch  is  kept  on  slugs  and  snails. 
Chrysanthemums  have  for  the  most  part  been  placed  in  their 
blooming-pots.  Very  rough  old  turf  and  manure  has  been 
used  in  the  final  shift,  and  there  is  space  enough  left  in 
potting  for  a little  top-dressing  later  on.  The  plants  in- 
tended to  produce  specimen  blooms  have  been  ranged 
along  the  sides  of  paths  or  wherever  there  is  space  for  free 
access.  Chrysanthemums  will  not  do  well  in  a crowded 
bed,  but  they  must  be  placed  in  single  lines,  so  that  there 
is  room  to  move  among  them  freely  and  to  afford  a free 
circulation  of  air.  Shifted  on  Cyclamens  and  Primula 
obconica.  Sowed  more  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  ; pricked 
off  the  earlier  sowings.  Sowed  Paasies  in  open  beds. 
Pricked  off  seedling  Carnations  on  specially  prepared  beds 
6 inches  apart.  Planted  out  rooted  cuttings  of  Mrs.  Sinkins 
Pink.  These  are  intended  for  potting  up  in  September 
for  forcing.  Thinned  Grapes  in  the  late  house.  I am  leaving 
ten  bunches  each  on  the  average  on  young  Vines  three  years 
from  the  eye.  This  will  be  a fairly  heavy  crop,  as  the 
bunches  are  large,  but  I shall  support  with  artificial  stimu- 
lants. I am  using  the  patent  “ silicate  manure  ’’  alone  this 
year.  This  is  sprinkled  over  the  border  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  cover  the  surface  and  is  watered  in.  Planted 
more  Marrow  Peas,  and  vacant  spaces  are  being  filled  with 
French  Beans,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Tomatoes,  Cauliflowers, 
and  Brussels  Sprouts.  Pricked  off  late  Broccoli,  to  get 
strong  by  the  time  the  Peas  come  off.  Mulched  all  Peas 
with  manure,  extending  IS  inches  on  each  side  of  the 
rows.  Thinned  Turnips,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Onions,  and 
Beet.  Spawned  Mushroom-beds  in  open  air  and  made  up 
other  beds  for  bearing  in  summer,  a cool,  shady-  spot  being 
selected.  Sowed  Endive  and  Lettuce.  A little  short 
manure  has  been  placed  as  a mulch  between  the  rows  of 
Lettuces— it  adds  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  checks 
any-  tendency  to  premature  bolting  in  dry,  hot  weather. 
Radishes  are  sown  now  on  north  borders,  the  ground 
having  been  freely  dressed  with  old  hot-bed  manure. 
French  Breakfast  and  the  Turnip  varieties  are  the  kinds 
employed.  Rearranged  conservatory.  Only  the  effective 
specimens  are  left  in  this  house  now,  as  greenhouse  plants 
will  do  as  well  in  a sheltered  position  in  the  open  air  as 
under  glass ; therefore  only  effective  grouping  is  considered 
now.  Cut  flowers  may  to  a large  extent  be  drawn  from 
herbaceous  plants  in  the  open  air.  Top-dressed  and 
watered  Melons  and  Cucumbers  in  frames.  Moved  speci- 
men Fuchsias  to  the  open  air ; these  have  been  grown 
specially  for  plunging  on  the  lawn.  Brugmansias  and 
some  large  plants  of  blue  Agapanthus  in  tubs  have  also 
been  arranged  outside.  Put  tall  sticks  to  Runner  Beans 
and  planted  the  White  seeded  Runner  for  late  bearing. 
Removed  a few  more  shoots  from  Peaches  on  walls  and 
thinued  the  fruit. 


771.— Stable  and  fowl-manure.— No ; the  stuff 
from  the  fowl-house  will  do  the  other  manure  no  harm 
whatever,  but  rather  the  reverse,  especially-  for  the  pur- 
pose mentioned.  The  lime  is  also  calculated  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect,  unless  present  in  considerable  quantity-. — 
B.  C.  R. 
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FRUIT. 


PLUM  “VICTORIA.” 

All  things  considered,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
generally  serviceable  Plum  in  cultivation.  In 
all  probability  there  are  as  many  trees  of 
“Victoria”  grown  in  this  country  as  of  any 
other  four  varieties  that  can  be  named.  A 
mistake  can  hardly  be  made  with  it,  while, 
though  generally  classed  as  a kitchen  variety, 
the  fruit,  If  the  trees  are  not  overcropped,  is 
quite  good  enough  for  dessert.  So  freely  does 
the  fruit  usually  set,  that  it  is  advisable  to  com- 
mence thinning  out  when  it  is  no  larger  than 
Peas,  the  final  thinning  being  delayed  till  the 
Plums  are  large  enough  for  tarts.  The  branches 
of  this  Plum  when  grown  as  a standard  should 
be  supported  in  some  way,  or  if  heavily  laden 
-with  fruit,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  are 
very  apt  to  snap  oil' with  their  burthen.  A well- 
.aden  fruiting-branch  is  here  figured.  G. 

841.— Packing  Grapes  and  Straw- 
berries.— Grapes  are  best  packed  in  open 
handle  baskets,  which  are  made  of  various 
sizes.  A little  dry  Moss  that  has  been  first  well 
beaten  to  remove  dust  and  soften  its  texture  is 
placed  in  the  bottom  ; on  this  'a  sheet  of  paper 
is  plaeed,  the  basket  is  tilted  a llittle  to  one  side 
and  tke  Grapes  placed  in,  stem  upwards,  the 


their  flower-spikes  high  enough  for  all  the  fruits 
to  clear  the  soil.  Keen’s  Seedling  is  also  an 
excellent  early  forcing  Strawberry.  When  the 
plants  are  well  grown,  and  the  crowns  properly 
ripened,  it  will  take  a good  deal  of  beating. 
— E.  H. 

STRAWBERRIES  AFTER  FORCING. 

Probably  the  bulk  of  the  Strawberries  in  pots 
after  being  fruited  are  thrown  away,  but  this 
simple  way  of  getting  rid  of  what  has  already 
cost  so  much  in  the  way  of  labour  is  not  always 
to  be  commended.  Many  of  the  earliest  varieties 
would,  if  properly  treated,  produce  another  late 
summer  or  autumn  crop  of  presentable  fruit,  and 
which  are  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  those  for 
whom  they  are  grown,  while  the  later  sorts 
planted  out  would  yield  enormous  crops  during 
the  next  season  after  planting.  A press  of  much 
other  work  and  a scarcity  of  room  are  doubtless 
among  the  principal  causes  why  so  little  is 
usually  done  with  the  old  pot  plants,  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  unless  they  are  well  atten- 
ded to  by  those  who  do  preserve  them  for  second 
cropping,  they  will  be  of  very  little  use.  The 
still  popular 

Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  is  one  of 
the  best  for  autumn  fruiting,  no  other  variety, 
if  we  except  Princess  of  Prussia,  I have  yet 
tried  yielding  such  a profusion  of  fruit — some- 


, Fruiting-branch  of  Plum  “Victoria."  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Harris,  23,  Lenwood-road,  Handsworth,  Birmingham. 


stems  beinig;  secured  to  the  rim  of  the  basket. 
The  basket  should  be  filled,  and  a sheet  of 
stoat  paper  sewn  over  the  top,  and  a label 
plainly  marked  “ Grapes — With  Care,”  placed  in 
i conspicuous  position.  Pack  Strawberries  in 
shallow  boxes  that  will  in  a single  layer  hold 
about  one  pound  of  fruit.  A box  12  inches  by 
9 inches  and  1^  inches  deep  will  hold  a pound 
in  a single  layer  if  the  Strawberries  are  fine. 
Line  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  box  with 
cotton  wadding  ; over  the  wadding  place  a sheet 
of  tissue  paper.  Tilt  the  box  a little  on  one  side, 
and  wrap  each  fruit  in  a soft  green  leaf  that  has 
been  picked  long  enough  to  get  a little  wilted. 
Strawberry  leaves  are  sometimes  used,  but  very 
large  fruits  are  best  packed  in  Vine  leaves,  and 
at  this  season  the  soft  young  leaves  of  the  Lime- 
tree  answer  well  enough.  Fill  the  box  quite 
full  and  pack  firmly,  so  that  the  fruit  cannot 
move,  cover  with  green  soft  leaves,  and  lay  a 
sheet  or  part  of  a sheet  of  wadding  on  the  top. 
The  lids  are  best  fixed  with  a couple  of  small 
screws,  but  I have  often  sent  them  in  packages 
of  six,  with  the  lids  only  secured  with  stout 
twine  passed  round  each  box.  Those  they  were 
sent  to  knew  the  lids  were  not  fastened  with 
nails  and  removed  the  string  carefully. — E.  H. 

844.— Early  Strawberry  for  forcing. 
— For  very  early  work  the  best  Strawberry  is 
Vicomtesse  de  Thury,  but  the  plants  must  be 
well  cultivated  from  the  first,  as  weakly  ones 
sometimes,  when  pushed  early,  do  not  send  up 


what  small,  it  is  true,  but  super  ior  to  all  other?  | 
in  point  of  quality.  Noble  is  also  wonderfully 
fruitful,  early  forced  plants  of  this  producing  a 
second  crop  in  August  and  September.  In  this 
case  the  fruits  are  large  and  more  tempting  in 
appearance  than  those  of  Vicomtesse,  but  the 
quality  is  no  better  in  the  autumn  than  when 
the  fruit  ripens  early  under  glass  or  in  the  open. 

I have  not  had  much  experience  with  La  Grosse 
Sucree  as  an  autumn  fruiter,  but  believe  the 
majority  of  forced  plants  would  throw  up  again. 
The  old  Keen’s  Seedling,  and  which  is  still 
forced  in  some  gardens,  was  one  of  the  first  I 
ever  saw  cropped  twice  in  the  same  year,  and  it 
pays  for  any  trouble  that  may  be  taken  with  it, 
As  Auguste  Nicaise  becomes  better  known  and 
the  stock  of  it  increased,  this  also  will  be  very 
extensively  forced,  and  if  some  or  all  of  the 
plants  are  planted  out  after  forcing,  they  will 
produce  heavy  crops  of  extra  fine  lruit  of  fairly 
good  quality  too.  In  each  and  every  case  it  is 
most  unwise  to  turn  out  forced  plants  that  are 
to  be  saved  for  autumn  fruiting  direct  from 
heated  houses  into  the  open  air  and.  to  otherwise 
neglect  them. 

Cold  pits  or  frames  are  better  places  for 
them,  and  wherever  they  are  plac  sd  under  cover 
the  watering  must  be  kept  up.  After  they  are 
once  hardened  off,  then  the  sooner  they  are 
transferred  to  suitable  quarters  i a the  open  the 
better.  There  are  two  methodei  of  procedure 
open  to  cultivators,  and  liavii  jg  tried  bo  th 


repeatedly,  1 am  of  opinion  that  the  best  plan 
is  to  adopt  both.  Most  of  the  earliest  forced 
plants,  and  which  are  ready  for  planting  or 
turning  out  any  time  during  April,  will,  as  a 
rule,  produce  and  ripen  the  best  portion  of  their 
second  crop  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
end  of  September.  These,  therefore,  may  well 
be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  mature 
their  crops;  whereas,  some  provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  lifting  and  ripening  the 
successional  batches  under  glass,  the  latter 
cOhld  be  lifted  and  potted  up  when  well  set  with 
fruit,  but  would  mostly  require  8-ineh  or  even 
larger  pots.  Strawberries  in  pots  are  very 
effective  tabic  plants,  and  are  particularly  appre- 
ciated for  shooting  parties  held  during  October 
and  onwards,  but  nothing  larger  than  G-inch 
pots  can  well  be  tolerated  on  either  the  table  or 
sideboard.  In  order  to  get  over  this  difficulty 
my  friend,  Mr.  A.  Moore,  Cranmore  Hall,  lias 
long  since  most  successfully  adopted  the  plan  ot 
Plunging  a considerable  number  of  forced 
plants  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  in  the 
sunny  borders  alongside  kitchen  garden  walks. 
The  pots  are  buried  just  below  the  surface,  and* 
being  kept  well  supplied  with  water  and  liquid- 
manure,  the  plants  grow  strongly,  the  roots 
spreading  out  into  the  garden  soil  and  fruit 
abundantly.  When  the  time  comes  round  for 
lifting,  a portion  of  the  garden  soil  and  some  ot 
the  over-running  roots  are  removed,  and  the 
plants  are  then  set  in  saucers  on  swinging 
shelves  in  cool  Peach-houses.  In  this  manner  a. 
capital  lot  of  fruiting  plants  is  obtained,  these 
affording  a long  succession  of  fruit,  the  best  ot 
these  having  their  trusses  neatly  staked  out  ami 
otherwise  prepared  for  table  decoration.  W hat 
Mr  Moore  does  so  well  many  other  gardeners 
might  with  advantage  to  all  concerned  strive  to 
imitate,  and  the  least  that  can  be  done  is  to  put 
up  a considerable  number  of  the  best  fruiting 
plants  before  frosts  cripple  them  in  the  autumn. 
Without  the  aid  of  much  fire-heat  occasional 
dishes  of  serviceable-sized  fruit  can  be  had  up 
to  mid- winter  and  even  later.  Unfortunately, 
far  too  many  flowering  and  other  plants  in  pots 
have  to  be  stored  under  glass  in  the  majority  of 
gardens  for  those  in  charge  to  be  able  to  devote 
much  space  to  Strawberries,  but  probably 
it  would  pay  to  sacrifice  some  of  them 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  latter. 
According  to  my  experience,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
.lames  Veitch,  President,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and 
British  Queen  are  not  often  induced  to  fruit 
twice  in  one  season  ; but  if  those  fruited  in  pots 
in  the  spring  are  carefully  planted  out,  excep- 
tionally heavy  crops  would  result  next  year.  So 
well  is  this  fact  understood,  that  I frequently 
get  applications  for  all  the  old  pot  plants  1 
have  to  spare  from  owners  of  small  gardens 
who  wish  to  plant  them  out.  W here  many  err 
is  in  keeping  the  plants  after  they  have  pro- 
duced these  heavy  crops.  Instead  of  tins  they 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  exhausted  and  hoed  up 
accordingly,  as  it  is  very  certain  it  does  not 
i iften  pay  to  longer  retain  them.  Much,  how- 
e ver,  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  plants 
ai  'e  treated.  It  will  not  do  to  plant  in  a care- 
le  ss  fashion  and  leave  them  to  take  their  chance. 
Fcr  the  autumn  and  winter  fruiters  a sunny 
border  ought  to  be  selected,  and  those  to  fruit 
inext  year  should  have  a good  open  position  m 
common  with  the  ordinary  crops  of  btraw- 

bsrries.  . 

Short  or  well- decayed  manure  ought  to 
be  freely  mixed  with  the  top  spit  where  the 
roots  can  come  quickly  into  contact  with  it. 
After  the  plants  have  been  cleared  of  old  leaves 
and  runners,  the  old  balls  should  (a  few-  hours 
prior  to  planting)  be  well  soaked  in  a tub  of 
water  if  need  be,  and  when  turned  out  of  the 
pots  may  be  reduced  somewhat,  and  then 
planted  well  below  the  surface  without  burying 
the  hearts,  and  not,  as  too  often  happens, 

1 lje  raised  above  the  surface,  where  they  must 
suffer  greatly  from  exposure.  It  is  also  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  soil  be  firmly 
rammed  about  the  roots,  or  othfirwise  when 
they  are  watered,  as  they  must  frequently  be, 
it  will  be  so  much  labour  wasted.  Crowding 
-the  plants  must  also  be  avoided.  Those  to  be 
lifted  may  be  put  out  18  inches  apart  in  rou  s 
2 feet  apart,  but  those  planted  for  fruiting  next 
season  may  be  disposed  2 feet  apart  in  rows  cO 
inches  asunder.  " • 


866. -Weak  Vine  shoots.— There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  t ine  or  the  shoots. 
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They  snap  off  very  easily  when  they  have  made 
a growth  of  a foot  or  more.  A careful  and 
experienced  gardener  is  aware  of  this,  and  in 
bending  down  the  shoots  to  the  wires  be  careful 
not  to  do  it  too  much  at  once.  They  sometimes 
bleed  just  a little  from  the  broken  part. 
Sometimes  a shoot  will  start  near  to  the  part 
from  whence  the  growth  was  broken,  but  more 
often  it  does  not,  and  if  it  does  there  will  not 
be  any  fruit  upon  it,  but  it  will  form  the  starting 
point  for  a fruitful  growth  next  year.  If  the 
Vine  lias  been  much  denuded  of  these  natural 


Cauliflower  “ A 

growths  it  will  be  much  better  to  train  up  the 
young  rod  to  replace  the  old  one.  Indeed,  this 
is  always  desirable,  for  old  rods  that  have  been 
grown  on  what  the  gardeners  call  the  spur 
system — that  is,  they  are  spurred  or  cut  back 
year  after  year  to  one  lateral  or  spur — 
get  exhausted,  as  it  were,  and  the  bunches 
become  smaller  year  after  year,  whereas,  if 
young  rods  are  occasionally  trained  up  to  replace 
the  old  and  exhausted  ones,  the  vigour  of  the 
Vine  is  maintained,  and  larger,  better  buuches 
are  produced  therefrom. — J.  D.  E. 

8d7. — Treatment  of  a Vine.— If  there 
are  no  wires  fixed  to  the  rafters  of  your  house 
on  which  to  train  the  Vines  (and  I imagine 
from  what  is  stated  that  there  are  not  any)  you 
must  have  some  fixed  up  at  once,  and  be  sure 
and  keep  them  12  inches  or  14  inches  from  the 
glass.  W hen  the  wires  are  fixed  you  may 
train  the  young  growths  to  them.  Select  a 
fruiting  lateral  from  each  spur  first  for  tying 
down,  and  if  these  do  not  till  up  the  space  with 
the  shoots  1 foot  apart  you  may  tiedown  others. 
Whether  there  is  fruit  on  them  or  not  one 
lateral  on  each  spur  must  be  retained.  You 
may  then  remove  all  the  others,  and  at  the  same 
time  only  leave  one  bunch  of  fruit  on  a shoot  : 
you  must  then  take  off  the  top  of  the  shoot  at 
the  second  or  third  leaf  above  the  bunch.  Do 
not  let  the  night  temperature  exceed  GO  degs., 
and  ventilate  the  house  a little  early  in  the 
morning,  increasing  the  amount  of  air  about 
9 a.m. , according  to  the  weather. — J.  C.  C. 

This  Vine  would  now  put  forth  laterals  freely, 

even  in  an  unheated  house.  The  branches  require  to 
bo  thinned  out,  and  the  laterals  must  be  tied  down  to  the 
wires,  being  careful  not  to  snap  them  off.  Stop  all  but 
the  main  leaders  at  one  or  two  leaves  beyond  the 
branches.  The  flowers  would  not  be  open  just  vet. — 
J.  L>.  E. 

80D— Caterpillars  on  Gooseberry- 
bushes. — I would  advise  “ Cynicht  ” to  have 
patience  one  year  longer.  Instances  are  common 
where  such  attacks,  having  occurred  several 
years  in  succession,  have  been  followed  by  many 
seasons  of  immunity  from  the  evil.  Except 
everyone  else  in  the  neighbourhood  were  to  do 
the  same  thing,  I have  no  faith  in  the  expedient 
of  removing  the  soil  from  under  the  bushes  ; 
nor  where  myriads  of  adult  insects  are  in  the  air 
seeking  a suitable  place  on  which  to  deposit 
their  eggs  can  either  syringing  or  handpicking 
be  reasonably  expected  to  be  of  any  avail. — 
L.  C.  K. 

It  seems  this  querist  requires  something 

in  the  way  of  a magic  wand  that  he  could  wave 
over  his  Gooseberry  plantation,  and  so  rid  the 
bushes  of  their  pest.  After  all,  there  is  only 
.1  acre,  and  the  cost  of  an  insecticide  could 


hardly  be  ruinous  ; certainly  not  more  so  than 
to  stand  aside  and  let  the  crops  perish.  In  my 
own  small  way  the  most  effectual  remedy  I know 
of  is  Hellebore  powder.  It  can  be  obtained 
from  chemists  at  Is.  4d.  per  lb.,  and  1 lb.,  care- 
fully applied,  will  go  a long  way.  It  can  be 
sprinkled  upon  the  bushes  through  a tin  with  a 
perforated  top,  and  it  is  certain  destruction  to 
every  caterpillar  it  touches.  A boy  could  use 
this  quicker  than  picking  the  caterpillars  off, 
and  the  cost  would  ^be  mere  than  repaid 
through  saving  the  crop.  There  may,  perhaps, 


Giant.’ 


be  cheaper  remedies  more  easily  applied,  for  I 
have  not  had  much  trouble  in  this  way,  only 
occasionally,  and  I always  have  recourse  to  my 
old  remedy.  I have  just  had  to  do  so  at  the 
present  time  after  a lapse  of  several  years. — 
A.  H. 

— — J was  told  by  a gentleman  last  week  to  try  Hud- 
son's Extract  of  Soap  as  a remedy  for  caterpillars  on 
Gooseberry-bushes.  I have  used  it  with  most  beneficial 
results  at  the  rate  of  about  a tablespoonful  to  a gallon 
of  water.— E.  B.  B. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SEASONABLE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
NOTES. 

The  present  is  the  time  of  rapid  plant  growth, 
and  every  day  brings  its  work,  either  in  sowing, 
planting,  in  attending  to  other  cultural  details, 
or  in  battling  with  their  natural  enemies 
— the  weeds.  After  such  a remarkably  dry 
spring,  gardens  ought  to  be  more  than  usually 
free  from  weeds,  for  with  me  the  surface  soil  for 
several  inches  deep  was  completely  dust  dry, 
and  weeds  were  completely  dried  up  a few  hours 
after  the  hoe  had  been  run  under  them,  and  for 
this  purpose  I do  not  think  there  is  any  tool  to 
equal  the  Dutch  hoe,  as  the  weeds  are  thrown 
right  on  the  surface  quite  clear  of  the  soil,  and 
have  no  opportunity  of  getting  fresh  hold  of  the 
soil,  as  they  frequently  do  when  cut  up  with  a 
draw  hoe.  Happily  rain  has  at  length  fallen  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  moisten  the  surface 
sufficient  for  the  planting  out  of  many  crops  to 
be  pushed  on  with  every  chance  of  success,  and  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the  following 
crops  attended  to 

Beans  of  both  the  Runner  and  Dwarf  kinds 
should  now  be  sown  for  succession,  as  these  late- 
sown  crops  are  in  many  seasons  the  most  lasting  of 
the  two,  for  when  we  get  a fine  autumn  and 
early  frosts  keep  oft’  the  crop  of  Beaus  proves 
exceptionally  valuable.  I am  now  sowing  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  Runner  and  Canadian  Wonder 
Dwarf  Beans. 

Brussels  Sprouts  and  Early  White  Broccoli 
should  be  planted  out  as  rapidly  as  space  can  be 
found  for  them,  as  unless  they  are  strongly 
grown  there  is  little  hope  of  satisfactory  crops. 
Some  growers  plant  their  crops  of  this  kind  be- 
tween rows  of  Potatoes  ; but  this  plan  can  hardly  be 
commended,  as  the  haulm  of  the  Potatoes  tends 
to  draw  up  the  green  crops,  and  the  sturdier 
they  are  kept  the  better  able  will  they  be  to 
withstand  the  winter. 

Cabbages  and  Savoys  from  the  early-sown 
seed  will  now  be  fit  for  planting  out,  and,  like 
most  other  vegetables,  the  quicker  they  are 


grown  the  better  will  be  the  quality.  Well' 
manured  land,  and  keeping  the  plants  well 
supplied  with  water  during  periods  of  drought, 
is  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  far  better  to  have 
a small  bed  of  young  tender  Cabbages,  that  are 
amongst  the  best  of  vegetables,  than  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  relying  on  one  or  two  plantings  in  a 
year,  and  thus  getting  only  hard,  stringy  Cab- 
bages that  no  one  cares  to  eat. 

Carrots  of  the  Short  Horn  kind  should  be 
sown  as  a succession  to  the  first  crop,  as  they 
are  much  superior  for  all  culinary  purposes. 

Cauliflowers  of  the  early  kinds  will  now  be 
growing  rapidly,  and  if  the  dry  weather  prevails 
liquid-manure  should  be  freely  given.  The 
Autumn  Giant  variety  (here  figured)  should  be 
planted  out  at  once,  as  it  is  a most  valuable  vege- 
table, coming  in  at  a time  when  other  really 
choice  things  are  getting  scarce. 

Cucumbers,  frame  and  ridge,  now  need  con- 
stant attention.  In  frames  they  will  want 
earthing  up  and  the  shoots  pegging  down  thinly. 
Do  not  let  the  growths  get  crowded,  as  there 
is  nothing  gained  by  it.  Look  out  for  green 
or  black-fly,  and  fumigate  at  once  on  detect- 
ing it. 

Lettuces,  Cos  and  Cabbage,  need  as  much 
attention  as  any  other  cultivated  crop  to  ens  ire  a 
constant  supply.  Sowing  often  and  in  small 
quantities,  and  planting  out  on  the  same  basis, 
is  the  only  way  to  provide  against  failure,  and 
not  more  than  a fortnight  should  be  allowed  to 
elapse  between  either  operation  ; but  for  mid- 
summer supply  I prefer  sowing  thinly  where 
the  plants  can  remain  to  grow  to  full  size. 

Parsley. — This  is  a good  time  to  sow  the  • 
main  crop  for  next  winter’s  supply,  for  unless 
the  plants  get  strong  before  the  days  draw  in 
much,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  good  large 
leaves  for  winter,  and  nothing  is  more  vexing 
than  to  be  short  of  a full  supply  of  this  crop. 

Peas. — The  latest  crop  should  be  sown  now, 
but  very  much  depends  on  the  season  as  to  re- 
sults. Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  one  of  the  finest  late 
kinds  in  cultivation,  having  xrery  dark-green 
pods,  well  filled  with  Peas  of  exquisite 
flavour. 

Tomatoes  are  getting  more  popular  every 
year,  especially  with  amateur  gardeners,  and  on 
the  south  coast  it  is  surprising  what  capital 
crops  are  grown  in  the  little  walled-in  gardens 
of  villa  residences.  The  great  thing  is  to  get 
good  strong  plants,  and  put  them  out  directly  l 
the  danger  of  frost  is  over.  If  you  have  no  con- 
venience for  growing  them  they  can  be  bought 
very  cheaply,  and  it  is  labour  lost  to  plant  late 
plants  at  all. 

White  Turnips. — -Sow  now  for  main  summer 
crop,  and  keep  the  hoe  going  amongst  them 
directly  they  are  large  enough  to  distinguish 
them.  Sow  the  seeds  in  drills  1 foot  apart ; it 
saves  a lot  of  trouble  afterwards. 

Vegetable  Marrows  are  usually  grown  in 
hot-beds  ; but  there  is  no  necessity,  except  for 
getting  very  early  crops.  Try  a few  plants  now 
as  au  open  crop,  planted  with  just  a spadeful  of 
manure  under  each  plant ; you  will  get  very 
fruitful  plants. 

Herbs  should  be  cut  for  drying  just  as  they 
are  coming  into  bloom  and  spread  out  in  a dry, 
airy  place  until  tied  up  in  bunches  for  winter 
use,  and  not  only  are  they  a valuable  store  for 
culinary  purposes,  but  the  plants  are  benefited 
by  being  cut  over,  and  soon  form  a good  head 
of  shoots  for  autumn  and  winter  supply. 

J.  Groom,  Gosport. 


SIS. —Treatment  of  Celery  plants.— 

The  best  treatment  for  these  is  to  plant  them  out 
on  a piece  of  well-manured  garden  soil.  The  plants 
should  be  about  four  inches  apart.  It  is  better 
not  to  give  them  any  stimulating  manure  when 
in  such  a bed,  preparatory  to  planting  out, 
except  that  the  leaves  should  be  occasionally 
dusted  with  soot,  which  prevents,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  attacks  of  the  Celery-fly,  which 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  leaves,  and  they  are 
then  soon  eaten  up  by  the  maggot  which  lives 
and  thrives  inside  the  leaf. — J.  D.  E. 

Celery-plants  should  be  kept  moist  from  the  time 

the  seeds  are  sown,  and  a thin  shade  will  be  beneficial. 
After  the  plants  are  pricked  out  weak  liquid-manure  may 
be  given  with  advantage  at  frequent  intervals. — E.  H. 

Give  them  plenty  of  water  and  plant 

them  finally  in  the  trenches  when  4 inches  high. 
If  a layer  of  decomposed  horse-manure  2 inches 
thick  is  placed  under  the  soil  in  which  the 
plants  are  pricked  out,  as  it  ought  to  be  to 
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induce  them  to  make  rapid  growth,  and  to  lift 
with  a hall  of  soil  attached  to  the  root  at 
planting  time,  nothing  else  is  needed  to  induce 
them  to  grow  fast. — S.  P. 

847.— Maggots  in  a Mushroom  bed  — 
There  is  no  remedy  that  I know  of  for  maggots 
in  Mushrooms,  but  the  effect  of  their  presence 
may  be  mitigated  somewhat  by  keeping  the 
building  cool  by  frequent  damping  of  floors. 
Beds  for  summer  bearing  should  be  made  in  a 
cool  place.  A little  salt  in  the  water  will  be 
beneficial  now,  say  a table-spoonful  in  a three- 
gallon  pot. — E.  H. 

There  is  no  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the 

maggots  in  the  Mushrooms  all  the  time  the  hot 
weather  lasts.  The  cooler  you  keep  the  structure 
in  which  they  are  growing,  the  less  active  the 
insects  will  be.  You  may  also  keep  the  surface 
of  the  bed  damper  with  advantage.  \\  hen  the 
produce  of  the  bed  is  infested  with  these 
creatures  it  is  not  of  much  value.  That  being 
so,  you  may  venture  to  keep  the  surface  of  the 
bed  damper,  as  the  most  likely  means  of 
checking  their  increase.  If  you  are  likely  to  be 
much  troubled  with  the  maggots  you  had  better 
make  up  the  bed  for  early  summer  use  in  a 
cooler  place. — J.  C.  C. 

867. —Spawning  a Mushroom  bed.— 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  spawn  one  Mushroom 
bed  from  another,  if  the  one  from  which  the 
spawn  is  taken  is  not  quite  exhausted — i.e.,  if 
it  is  still  active.  In  any  case  the  same  pains 
must  be  taken  with  the  new  bed  in  the  fermen- 
tation and  preparation  of  the  manure  as  is 
generally  given  to  such  work.  The  bed  made 
in  the  wooden  shed  last  October  by  “Mr. 
Waterfield’  was  probably  affected  by  the 
severe  winter,  and  the  presence  of  woodlice 
and  snails  would  be  another  great  drawback. 

I think  very  likely  if  the  old  bed  is  removed 
to  a cool,  shady  spot  in  the  open  air,  and 
sufficient  fresh  stable -manure  mixed  into  it 
to  generate  a comfortable  warmth,  there  would 
be  plenty  of  Mushrooms.  In  pulling  the  old  bed 
to  pieces  all  the  flakey  pieces  of  manure,  which 
are  thickly  intersected  with  the  white  filaments 
of  spawn,  are  placed  on  one  side  till  the  new 
bed  is  ready  to  spawn.  They  can  be  inserted 
just  under  the  surface,  and  the  gentle  warmth 
of  the  bed  will  run  the  spawn  and  bring  up 
Mushrooms  in  a much  less  time  than  if  purchased 
spawn  is  used. — E.  II. 

863.— Cropping  a new  garden.— It  is 

all  nonsense  to  say  it  is  too  late  to  sow  anything  ; 
you  may  pretty  well  fill  your  garden  in  a month 
if  gone  about  in  the  right  way.  For  instance, 
sow  plenty  of  Scarlet  Runners  and  Dwarf 
Beans  the  very  first  day  you  can  do  so,  or 
better  still,  raise  a lot  of  plants  in  boxes  or 
pots  previously,  and  dibble  them  out  into  good 
rich  soil ; either  way,  they  will  crop  abundantly 
in  August  and  September.  Then  you  may  sow 
Peas— Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  G.  F.  Wilson  are  as 
good  as  any  for  late  work  ; also  a few  rows  of 
a good  early  kind,  such  as  William  the  First, 
and  all  in  well-manured  trenches.  With  a 
fair  supply  of  moisture  these  will  do  well. 
Then  you  can  sow  or  plant  out  Vegetable 
Marrows  and  Ridge  Cucumbers,  both  on 
properly  prepared  mounds  or  ridges.  Also 
plant  plenty  of  forward  Tomato-plants,  both 
against  sunny  walls  and  on  warm  and  slightly 
protected  beds  in  the  open.  Then  you  may 
plant  out  any  quantity  of  Celery,  Celeriac,  and 
Leeks  (purchasing  the  plants),  also  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  and  Broccoli  in 
variety  (including  the  sprouting  kinds), 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoy,  Kale,  and  other  Winter 
Greens.  It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  an  Asparagus 
bed  with  healthy  young  year-old  seedlings,  and 
a good  first  or  second  early  Potato,  such  as 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  planted  early  in  June,  often 
crops  as  well  or  better  than  if  planted  in  March 

— B.  C.  R. 

763.— Cucumbers  in  a frame.  — The 

best  way  to  grow  Cucumbers  in  a frame  is  to  get 
a quantity  of  fresh  stable-manure — it  will  take 
three  or  four  loads  for  a frame  of  about  6 feet 
by  8 feet — throw  it  into  a heap,  and  if  dry 
sprinkle  it  with  water.  In  two  or  three  days 
turn  the  heap  inside  out  and  repeat  the  opera- 
tion in  a further  three  days  ; it  will  then  be 
ready  for  making  the  bed  up  ; and  the  latter 
should  be  quite  2 feet  longer  and  two  feet 
wider  than  the  frame.  Make  the  bed  firm  with 
the  fork,  but  by  no  means  tread  upon  it,  then 
put  on  the  frame  and  cover  the  bed  with  9 inches 


of  good  loam,  put  on  the  lights,  and  leave  it  for 
a few  days.  As  soon  as  the  heat  settles  down 
to  75  degs.  or  80  dogs,  put  out  the  plants  one 
under  each  light  (it  is  too  late  to  sow  seeds).  As 
the  plants  grow  peg  the  laterals  down  to  the 
soil  all  around  the  frame  till  it  is  covered  ; all 
laterals  should  tken  be  pinched  out  as  they 
grow.  When  a lateral  has  yielded  several  fruits 
it  should  be  cut  out,  and  a young  one  laid  m 
its  place.  The  plants  will  require  syringing 
twice  on  bright  days — early  in  the  morning  and 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  frame 
should  be  closed.  No  syringing  at  all  nor  air 
will  be  required  on  dull  days.  Air  should  be 
admitted  as  soon  as  the  thermometer  indicates 
80  decs.,  and  taken  off  when  it  falls  below  that 
point?  Shut  up  the  frame  at  three  o’clock,  even 
should  the  thermometer  stand  at  90  degs.,  but 
at  the  same  time  plenty  of  water  should  be 
given.  Keep  a pail  always  full  of  water  in 
the  frame,  it  is  then  warm  ready  for  use  : never 
use  cold  water.  Should  the  plants  flag  under 
very  bright  sunshine  a thin  shade  should  be 
afforded.  I might  add,  I never  shade  my 
Cucumbers  ; when  properly  managed  they  do 
not  require  it. — F.  Silsbey. 

858. — Duckweed  and  Watercress.— 
I am  afraid  you  will  experience  some  difficulty 
in  preventing  the  Duckweed  from  entering  the 
tanks.  I can  only  suggest  that  you  filter  the 
water  in  some  way  before  it  enters  each  tank.  A 
very  small  volume  of  water  passing  through  the 
a iks  will  suffice  for  the  Watercress.  If  you 
, ave  more  than  is  necessary  you  can  divert  it  in 
another  direction,  and  let  that  which  enters  the 
tanks  passthrough  a very  fine  gauge  wire-netting. 


Not  oven  Swans  will  do  so  in  the  case  of  strong- 
growing weeds  ; at  least,  they  did  not  in  case 
I was  acquainted  with  when  I was  an  under- 
gardener, for  I spent  many  days  during  the 
summer  dragging  the  weeds  out  of  the  water  with 
a rake  into  a punt.  The  only  chance  of  keeping 
the  pond  free  from  weeds  is  to  keep  it  periodi- 
cally cleaned  out,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  as  many 
roots  as  possible.  If  there  is  a strong  current  of 
water  passing  through  the  pond  the  weeds  will 
float  to  the  outlet  if  they  are  pulled  up  by  the 
roots  and  left  to  float  on  the  surface.  J.  C.  C. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

CONIFERS  IN  POTS. 

Many  of  the  tender  Conifene  form  conspicuous 
objects  in  conservatories,  and  even  when  they 
cannot  be  planted  out,  but  are  confined  to  pots, 
they  do  well  with  comparatively  little  attention. 
Some  of  the  Araucarias  are  often  grown  in  this 
way,  and  are  certainly  very  beautiful.  The  one 
most  frequently  met  with  under  such  conditions 
is  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine  (A.  excelsa),  of  which 
the  annexed  is  an  illustration.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  others  equally  suitable,  as  A.  Cooki, 
A.  Rulei,  and  A.  Cunninghami.  The  stronger 
growing  species  of  Araucarias,  such  as  A.  Bid- 
willi  and  A.  brasiliensis,  are  not  so  suitable  as 
the  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  but  when  planted  out 
they  form  noble  specimens.  The  smaller  growing 
Conifers  are  also  suitable  for  pots,  for  bal- 
conies, and  similar  places,  and  for  plunging  in 
the  ground  to  furnish  bare  spaces  in  the  winter 
they  are  unrivalled,  being  always  fresh  and 


The  Norfolk  Island  Pine  (Araucaria  excelsa)  in  a pot.  Engraved  from  a photograph. 


Whatever  you  might  use  to  kill  the  weeds 
would  affect  the  Watercress,  because  you  must 
deal  with  the  water  before  it  reaches  the  tanks. 

— J.  C.  C.  

860.— Weeds  in  a pond.— I do  not  think 
that  you  are  likely  to  get  any  water-fowl 
that  will  keep  down  the  weeds  in  the  pond. 


green,  with  the  exception  of  a few  such  as 
Cryptomeria  elegans,  Retinospora  ericoides,  A’ c • , 
sorts  that  assume  a brownish  hue  during  than 
season.  These  are,  however,  welcome  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  All  such  plants  should  be  stood 
outdoors  during  the  summer  to  make  their 
growth.  For  growing  these  Conifers  m pots 
nothing  equals  good  loam,  in  which  they  will 
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thrive  for  two  or  three  years  if  well  attended  to 
during  (lie  summer  as  regards  watering. 

•Mr.  H.  Fulljames,  whom  we  have  to  thank 
for  the  photograph  from  which  the  engraving 
was  prepared,  thus  writes  : — “ I send  you  here- 
with a photograph  taken  by  myself  of  what  I 
think  is  a fine  specimen  of  Araucaria  excelsa. 
The  tree  in  question  1 have  only  had  in  my 
possession  a short  time,  but  I was  tempted  to 
buy  it  on  account  of  having  been  very  successful 
in  keeping  the  variety.  ISome  four  years  since 
I bought  a young  plant,  which  has  been  kept  in 
the  drawing-room  for  a long  time  at  a stretch. 
During  the  winter  it  was  kept  in  a greenhouse 
barely  warmed.  The  specimen  from  which  the 
photograph  was  taken  stands  5 feet  0 inches 
high.” 


A Magnolia  in  the  north.  — Mrs. 
Huntley,  (Jarham  Hall,  Coldstream,  sends  us  a 
photograpband  flowersof  the  Lily-tree  (Magnolia 
conspicua).  It  is  against  a south  wall,  but  in 
no  way  protected  during  the  winter.  It  begins 
to  flower  late  in  April  every  year,  and  goes  on 
in  bloom  over  May.  It  proves  that  the  climate 
of  the  extreme  north  of  Northumberland,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Tweed,  is  far  from  unfavour- 
able to  plants  and  shrubs. 

S54.— Moving  large  bushes  of  Guel- 
der Hoses. — These  may  be  removed  safely 
late  in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves  fall.  It  is  a 
bush  not  at  all  difficult  to  transplant,  but  when 
they  have  been  long  grown  in  one  place,  and 
especially  under  trees,  the  roots  would  be  very 
bare  of  fibres,  and  they  would  receive  a very 
serious  check  unless  they  were  dug  round  as 
suggested.  This  may  still  be  done,  and  if  some 
good  fibrous  loam  is  placed  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  roots  the  quantity  of  fine  fibres 
would  be  increased. — J.  1).  E. 

. Large  bushes  of  Guelder  Rose  may  be  moved  easily 
m autumn,  either  with  or  without  the  roots  being  duo- 
round  previously  ; but  if  the  plants  are  very  large  it  may 
lie  advisable  to  prune  rather  hard  bade  this  season  immedi- 
ately after  flowering.—  E.  H. 

834.— Management  of  an  old  shrub- 
bery.— Old  plantations  of  trees  and  shrubs 
often  get  into  the  same  condition  as  the  one  in 
question  through  the  drip  from  the  trees  and 
the  soil  becoming  exhausted.  The  only  way  of 
doing  any  permanent  good  in  such  a case  is  to 
set  about  improving  , the  surface-soil  by  top- 
dressings  at  once.  If  you  have  any  good  soil 
and  rotten  manure  available,  take  these  ingre- 
dients in  equal  parts,  and  after  mixing  them 
spread  it  on  the  surface  of  the  shrubbery 
4 inches  thick.  I)o  this  at  once,  as  the  roots  of 
the  shrubs  are  now  active,  and  they  will  soon 
fin  l their  way  to  the  top  after  it.  At  the  end 
of  next  February  you  may  cut  down  the  shrubs 
as  proposed.  The  roots  being  more  numerous 
near  the  surface  than  they  are  now  through  the 
action  of  the  top-dressing,  the  resultant  growth 
will  be  very  much  stronger  than  it  would  be  if  the 
roots  receive  no  assistance.  If  there  is  no  soil 
or  manure  available,  let  the  short  Grass  from  the 
lawn,  dead  leaves,  and  the  sweepings  from  the 
walks  and  all  other  refuse  be  taken  to  the  shrub- 
bery and  spread  over  the  roots.  In  time  you 
will  find  an  improvement  in  the  growth  of  the 
shrubs.  There  are  a good  many  evergreen 
shrubs  that  will  endure  the  drip  from  trees 
above  them  if  their  roots  are  well  nourished.  It 
is  poverty  in  the  soil  that  causes  the  lower 
branches  of  the  shrubs  to  die  when  they  are  not 
unduly  crowded.  Night-soil,  or  mud  from  a 
pond,  when  mixed  with  earth  is  a capital 
dressing  for  exhausted  shrubbery  borders. — 
J.  C.  U. 

ST-.—  Box-edging  dying  off— This  is 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence  after  a severe 
winter  on  some  soils,  especially  those  of  a cold, 
heavy  nature,  Box-edgings  which  are  trampled 
ou  much,  or  run  over  by  dogs,  often  die  oil'  in 
patches.  Again  when  a Box-edging  has  occupied 
the  same  position  fora  long  period  ot  years,  the  soil 
should  be  changed  if  it  is  even  replanted.  Box 
often  dies  oil  where  weed-killers  have  been  used 
on  the  walks.  The  best  remedy  is  to  replant, 
changing  some  of  the  soil  in  which  the  Box  is 
planted. — E.  IT. 


Drawings  for  “ Gardening."  — Readers  will 

kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  di awing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  enaraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
Qardsnino  lbU  SrHATSO. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

SWEET  WILLIAMS. 

Any  time  during  the  month  of  May  or  even 
during  the  earl}7  part  of  J unc  is  a good  time  for 
sowing  Sweet  William  seed.  The  time  the 
plants  may  be  fit  to  dibble  out  from  the  seed- 
bed depends  materially  upon  the  soil,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  should  be  ready  for  transplanting  in 
about  six  weeks.  It  is  not  wise  to  allow  the 
plants  to  remain  to  become  too  large  or  thick. 
If  that  be  so  they  suffer  somewhat,  and  will 
hardly  develop  into  those  sturdy  clumps,  each 
having  some  half  dozen  shoots,  which  it  is 
desirable  to  see  in  the  winter.  I prefer  sowing 
in  a broad,  shallow  line,  say  12  inches  across,  as 
then  there  is  ample  width  and  the  plants  are 
never  unduly  crowded.  Then  if  a planting  be 
first  made  from  the  strongest  plants  on  either 
side,  the  centre  ones  in  a couple  of  weeks  fill 
out  and  become  sturdy  too.  A soil  which  is  too 
retentive  of  moisture,  on  the  one  hand,  or  too 
richly  dressed  with  manure,  is  but  too  likely  to 
produce  fungus  in  the  Sweet  William,  and  once 
that  pest  attacks  the  plants,  even  the  Hollyhock 
fungus  is  hardly  more  destructive.  Retentive 
soils  seem  to  help  generate  this  fungus.  Heavy 
summer  rains  do  infinite  harm  to  Sweet  William 
breadths,  so  also  does  heavy  manuring.  I pre- 
fer to  plant  out  after  a crop  of  Peas  or  early 
Potatoes,  but,  of  course,  it  is  rare  that  such 
breadths  are  at  liberty  until  July,  when  it  is 
not  found  possible  to  plant  out  direct  from  the 
seed-bed  where  the  plants  are  to  bloom.  There 
is  some  gain  in  dibbling  the  seedlings  up  thinly 
on  any  spare  piece  of  soil  for  a few  weeks  and 
transplanting  later  with  good  balls  of  soil  and 
roots.  Whilst  planting  in  bulk  and  iu  large 
breadths  doubtless  facilitates  the  spread  of  the 
fungus  amongst  the  plants,  it  is  certain  that  the 
effect  got  from  the  heads  of  bloom  the  following 
season  is  immensely  enhanced  thereby.  That  is 
especially  the  case  where  a strain  gives  abun- 
dant variety  of  colour  and  markings. 

Pure-white  Sweet  Williams  are  rarely 
good  ; the  blooms  invariably  lack  substance  and 
size.  The  very  deepest  coloured,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  only  usually  very  good,  hut  are 
strikingly  effective.  No  modern  strain  gives 
dark-coloured  flowers  in  great  proportion,  and 
to  have  these  in  profusion,  it  is  advisable  to  save 
seed  exclusively  from  selected  dark  flowers. 
Excellent  as  these  are,  however,  it  is  by  no 
means  common  to  find  amongst  the  dark  ones 
the  same  size  and  boldness  of  pip  found  in  the 
ringed  or  edged  flowers.  Of  these  there  is 
usually  a large  proportion,  and  very  beautiful 
they  are  as  well  as  effective,  but  too  many  have 
a great  aspect  of  sameness.  I find  more  of  variety 
and  of  beauty  in  the  mottled  or  spotted  flowers 
than  in  any  marked  section.  We  may  find  gener- 
ally white,  pink,  red,  purple,  and  crimson  seifs, 
ringed  smooth-edged  flowers,  Auricula-eyed, 
having  usually  serrated  edges,  but  most  of  them 
very  beautiful,  and  the  mottled  flowers,  which 
have  in  them  iufinite  variety  of  colours  and  mark- 
ings. Insomeof  these  onefindspipsof  remarkable 
substance,  size,  and  smoothness  of  edge.  Were 
anyone  bent  upon  creating  a specially  varied 
strain  of  smooth-edged  flowers,  it  would  not  be 
at  all  difficult  to  do  so  : but  I do  not  for  one 
moment  admit  that  any  strain  of  Sweet  ’Williams 
would  be  improved  by  obliterating  the  various- 
coloured  fringe-edged  flowers.  In  some  respects 
there  is  room  for  somewhat  dwarfer  habit  per- 
haps with  some  strains,  but  absolute  uniformity 
of  height  is  not  desirable,  neither  are  stems  too 
short  or  stunted.  From  14  inches  to  16  inches 
is  an  excellent  average  height,  but  some  will  be 
shorter.  Where  plants  have  ample  light  and 
air,  and  can  thus  throw  up  stout,  firm  stems, 
they  do  not  require  any  sort  of  support.  The 
suggestion  for  sticks  and  ties  for  bunches  of 
Sweet  Williams  is  obnoxious.  When  the  heads 
of  bloom  are  from  tl  inches  to  9 inches  over,  they 
should  not  be  in  any  way  crowded  by  close 
tying.  The  large  dark-leaved  Sweet  Williams, 
so  favoured  in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  be- 
cause of  the  effectiveness  of  the  leafage,  invari- 
ably have  very  small  poor  flowers.  Any  attempt 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  bloom  would  prob- 
ably lead  to  the  deterioration  of  the  foliage.  In 
selecting  plants  of  these  for  seed  production, 
the  grower  is  guided  solely  by  the  boldness, 
breadth,  and  depth  of  colouring  of  the  leafage, 
'l'o  him  the  flowers  produced  later  are  of  uo  con- 


sequence'. Those  who  would  have  really  fine 
summer  Sweet  Williams  should  obtain  only  the 
finest  strains.  D. 


850.— -Plant  on  a telegraph-pole.— Ivy 

ita  gneriana  would  cover  the  pole  in  the  shortest 
time  of  any  plant  I know  with  evergreen  foliage 
if  the  soil  was  made  rich  by  adding  farmyard 
manure,  and  giving  water  freely  during  dry 
weather  at  first.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  this 
Ivy  to  make  shoots  5 feet  long  in  one  season. 

If  something  rather  more  ornamental  is  pre- 
ferred, Garrya  elliptica  would  be  suitable  ; the 
growth  is  quick,  the  foliage  deep-green,  and  the 
catkin-like  flowers  are  showy.  A small  quan- 
tity of  peat  added  to  the  ordinary  soil  will  assist 
the  growth  of  this  plant  considerably. — S.  P. 

The  Irish  Ivy  will  soon  cover  it. — E.  II. 

Nothing  better,  il  as  good,  as  the  Common  IIop. — • 

B.  C.  R. 

786.— Flowers  for  a cold  clay  soil. — 

In  such  a high,  exposed  situation  I think  you 
must  choose  chiefly  low-growing  plants,  of  kinds 
that  do  not  mind  wind,  such  as  fSedums,  Mossy 
Saxifrages,  Pinks,  Primroses,  Tufted  Pansies, 
and  spring-flowering  bulbs  ; of  these  Snowdrops, 
Scilla  sibirica  and  bifolia,  Crocuses,  and  small 
Daffodils  are  suitable  for  the  purpose.  With 
these  you  may  make  pretty  beds.  The  Saxi- 
frages and  most  of  the  Sedums  are  evergreen, 
looking  cheerful  in  winter,  and  forming  a pretty 
carpet  for  the  bulbs.  The  Pansies  will  he 
flowering  when  the  bulbs  and  Primroses  are 
over.  Amongst  larger  plants,  German  Irises, 
Herbaceous  Preonies,  Delphiniums,  and  Michael- 
mas Daisies  will  be  likely  to  succeed,  but  they 
will  he  better  for  some  shelter  from  strong 
winds.  Amongst  the  low-growing  plants,  if  the 
garden  is  very  windy,  it  would  be  well  to  place 
a few  large  stones  so  as  to  make  rock  beds,  or  to 
set  low-growing  shrubs,  such  as  Box  or  Coton- 
easter  microphylla ; this  last,  when  pegged 
down,  succeeds  admirably  as  a caretaker  for 
small  plants  ; they  look  very  pretty  growing 
amongst  its  dark  stems.  When  this  note  is 
published  it  will  be  too  late  for  annuals  to  be 
sown  this  year  ; but  I do  not  see  why  some  of 
them  should  not  grow  with  you  another  season 
if  the  soil  is  made  nice  and  fine  to  receive  them. 
Candytuft,  Virginia  Stock,  and  the  pretty  pink 
Eucharidium  are  all  hardy  and  dwarf,  "if  you 
can  buy  a few  plants  of  the  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mum corouarium,  and  some  French  Marigolds, 
they  will  light  up  your  garden  in  summer  and 
continue  in  flower  a long  time.  Nasturtiums 
may  yet  be  sown,  and  the  dwarf  ones  of  a hardy 
strain  will  bear  a considerable  amount  of  cold 
and  wind. — S.  E. 

840.— German  Scabious.— This  is  rather 
a difficult  point  to  settle.  The  German  Scabious 
flowers  the  same  year  from  seeds,  and  iu  a well- 
drained  situation  it  will  live  through  the  first 
winter  and  flower  very  freely  the  second 
summer ; but  generally,  if  the  second  winter 
happens  to  he  severe,  the  plants  die,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  the  plants  get  older  they  have 
not  the  same  power  of  resisting  cold.  I should 
say  the  German  Scabious  is  an  annual  that  has 
broken  loose  from  its  moorings. — E.  H. 

This  Scabious  is  a hardy  perennial,  but  it 

is  best  treated  as  an  annual  in  a cold  district. 
Seed  can  be  had  in  separate  colours.  The  plants 
grow  about  8 feet  high  in  good  soil,  and  by  sow- 
ing in  a gentle  heat  about  the  middle  of  -March 
strong  plants  can  be  had  ready  for  potting  out 
the  middle  of  May.  By  sowing  seed  later  strong 
plants  can  be  grown  in  pots  out-of-doors,  and 
which  will  flower  freely  well  into  the  autumn  in 
a cool  greenhouse.  To  ensure  a regular  stock  of 
flowering  plants  sowing  seed  annually  is  much 
the  safest  plan  to  adopt  with  this  form  of 
Scabious. — S.  1’. 

780.  — Thalictrum  adiantifolium.— 

“ L.  Z.  L."  need  only  exercise  a little  patience, 
as  this  time  last  year  I got  some  seed  of  this 
plant,  and  the  packet  bore  the  useful  informa- 
tion that  it  germinated  in  six  weeks.  I 
sowed  a portion  in  a 4-iuch  pot  in  light  soil, 
covering  with  glass  and  standing  in  a saucer  of 
water  in  a sunny  window.  Just  in  the  six  weeks 
it  germinated  freely.  When  large  enough  I 
planted  the  seedlings  out  in  the  border ; now  I 
have  a number  of  nice  little  plants. — P.  M.  A.  T. 

773.— Pampas  Grass  dying.— If  cold 
winds  and  frost  prevailed  after  the  plants  were 
planted  out  that  was  probably  the  cause  of 
death.  The  Pampas  Grass  is  not  a thoroughly 
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hardy  plant,  and  the  last  two  winters  have 
severely  tried  even  old-established  specimens. 
The  winter  before  last  I lost  a large  quantity  of  a 
choice  form.  Some  had  been  transplanted 
carefully  into  permanent  quarters  in  autumn, 
whilst  others  remained  undisturbed  in  the 
nursery,  but  all  perished. — A.  H. 


GLOBE-FLOWERS  (TROLLIUS). 

Few  plants  arc  more  desirable  for  our  gardens 
than  Globc-ilowers.  All  the  species,  though 
varying  considerably  in  height,  are  of  compact 
habit,  and  with  them  such  things  as  stakes,  or 
other  modes  of  support,  need  never  he  resorted 
to.  They  may  be  grown  in  beds,  borders,  on 
lawns,  by  the  side  of  ponds  or  streams,  and  any- 
one not  possessing  a garden  may  grow  them 
well  enough  in  deep  pots.  All  are  of  a dense 
habit  of  growth,  the  foliage  and  flowers  rising 
from  an  underground  crown,  which  does  not 
possess  the  rambling  proclivities  that  mar  the 
value  of  many  an  otherwise  good  herbaceous 
plant.  The  loots  are  numerous 
and  deep  searching,  especially  in 
a border  where  perfect  drainage 
removes  the  water-level  to  a con- 
siderable depth.  The  flowers  pre- 
sent considerable  variation  in 
colour,  from  a pale-yellow  to 
deep-golden,  almost  bordering  on 
vermilion.  All  the  species  are 
spring  or  summer  bloomers,  and 
are  at  their  best  in  April,  May, 
and  June.  Occasionally  in  old- 
established  plants  a few  autumnal 
flowers  are  developed  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  but  these  depend 
alike  on  the  season  and  the 
strength  of  the  plant  itself.  They 
may  be  most 

Readily  increased  by  division 
of  the  root,  which  operation 
should  be  performed  either  in 
September  or  in  March  ; the 
former  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the 
plants  have  then  an  opportunity, 
during  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  autumn,  of  making  fresh 
roots  and  thoroughly  repairing, 
before  the  dry  early  summer  sets 
in,  the  damages  unavoidable  in 
the  operation.  When  divided  in 
March,  a few  dry  days,  accom- 
panied by  sunshine,  will  cause 
the  foliage  to  be  uncomfortably 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  the 
blossoms  are  equally  certain  to 
be  puny  and  short-lived.  They 
may  also  be  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  in  vigorous  well-established 
plants  are  produced  freely,  and 
generally  retain,  with  marked 
persistency,  the  specific  chaiac- 
ters.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  they  rarely  vegetate  the 
same  year  that  they  are  sown,  but 
come  up  vigorously  the  follow- 
ing  spring,  and,  if  carefully 
attended  to,  will  make  fine 
flowering  plants  the  second 
season  after  vegetating;  they 
will  not,  however,  attain  their 
full  development  until  the  fourth 
yeai  or  even  later.  They  grow  freely  in  any 
soil,  are  partial  to  a good  stifi  loam  overlyiim  a 
cool,  moist  subsoil,  but,  if  cultivated  in  a dry 
situation,  should  have  a good  supply  of  manure, 
not  only  to  act  as  a stimulant,  but  as  a mechani- 
cal and  moisture-retaining  element  in  the  soil  ; 
tor  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  mountain 
meadows  they  affect  are  almost  invariably  sup- 
pued  with  cool  water  springs  below,  which 
enable  the  plants  to  withstand  the  burning  heat 
ot  an  uninterrupted  day’s  sunshine  without 

? 0W1U&  by  flaccid  leaves  any  indication  of  ex- 
haustion. 

Mountain  Globe-flower  (T.  europreus)  (here 

gured)  is  the  native  species  with  which  we 
are  ail  familiar.  Its  height  is  about  15  inches  ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a lemon-yellow  colour,  forming 
a perfectly  globular  flower  from  1 inch  to 
- inches  in  diameter.  This  plant  is  of  common 
occurrence  throughout  the  upland  meadows  of 
.Europe,  and  is  by  no  means  an  especial  native  of 
■Britain  alone.  T.  albus  is  considered  by  some 
as  a mere  variation  of  T.  enropaius  ; it  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  under  the  title  of  T.  pumilis. 


The  flowers  are  of  a pale-lemon  colour,  but  not 
white,  as  the  specific  name  would  indicate.  T. 
albus  is  dwarf  in  stature  as  well  as  small  in  de- 
velopment. The  plant,  which,  whether  known 
by  the  white  or  dwarf  titles,  is  especially  fond 
of  peat  soil — more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
species  of  the  genus — is  exceedingly  compact 
and  distinct  in  the  arrangement  of  its  leaves. 
These,  like  its  blossoms,  are  scarcely  half  the  size 
of  the  common  European  species.  T.  dahuricus 
is  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  by  its  gigantic 
growth,  both  in  respect  of  plant  development 
and  bloom.  Its  leaves  are  large,  much  divided, 
of  a deep-olive-green,  and  supported  on  long 
foot  - stalks.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
lemon  coloured,  the  sepals  overlapping  one 
another  in  a globose  form.  It  is  a native 
of  Dahuria,  and  is  a most  desirable  plant. 
It  seeds  freely,  and  may  by  this  means 
be  readily  increased,  perfectly  true  to  its  type. 
In  heavy  soil,  which  appears  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  genus,  it 
attains  the  height  of  3 feet  or  more.  It  is 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Mountain  Globe-flower  (Trollius  europaras).  Engraved 
for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Miss  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  llall, 
Malpas,  Cheshire. 


identical  with  the  species  known  by  the  names 
of  T.  giganteus  and  T.  Demayanus.  T.  asiaticus 
(Asiatic  Globe-flower)  has  leaves  that  are  much 
more  divided  and  also  distinguished  by  their 
bronzy-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  similar  in 
size  to  those  of  the  last  species,  but  of  a golden- 
yellow,  and  not  globular,  the  sepals,  as  they 
reach  maturity,  expanding.  When  growing 
vigorously  it  attains  a height  of  18  inches  ; it 
flowers  in  the  early  part  of  May,  rarely  per- 
fects its  seeds,  but  is  readily  increased  by  root 
division.  It  is  a native  of  Siberia.  T.  napelli- 
folius  is  a handsome,  strong-growing  species  ; 
the  flower  is  a globose,  deep-yellow,  bordering 
upon  orange,  and  more  than  2 inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  a native  of  Central  Europe,  where,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  it  forms  a 
very  conspicuous  object,  and  in  our  herbaceous 
borders  it  carries  off  the  palm  as  unquestionably 
the  most  showy  of  the  genus.  T.  sinensis  is  a 
very  distinct  plant,  a native  of  Japan  and  China. 
The  flower-stems  attain  aheight  of  2 feet  or  3 feet. 
The  flowers  are  of  a deep-yellow,  the  sepals  parti- 
ally expanded.  It  blooms  in  the  month  of  J uly, 


and  in  this  respect  bears  some  affinity  to  the 
American  variety  of  the  Asiatic  Globe-flower, 
to  which  it  is  in  some  degree  related.  Besides 
the  foregoing  wc  have  T.  altaicus,  T.  Caucasians, 
T.  intermedius,  T.  tauricus,  and  T.  medius,  all 
of  which  bear  a very  close  relationship  to  either 
the  European  or  Asiatic  forms  ; so  slight,  in- 
deed, is  the  difference,  that  in  the  species  above 
enumerated  the  ordinary  cultivator  will  find  all 
that  is  required,  so  far  as  the  genus  can  supply, 
towards  the  decoration  of  the  early  summer 
border.  G. 

846.— Cut  flowers  throughout  the 
year  in  the  open  air.— I generally  com- 
mence with  Chimonanthus  fragrans  and  Jas- 
minum  nudiflorum,  then  come  Snowdrops  and 
other  bulbs,  with  the  Double  Scarlet  and  other 
Anemones,  Wallflowers,  and  Violets.  In  a 
mild  season  the  Russian  Violets  will  produce 
blossom  all  winter.  The  Czar  is  perhaps  the 
best  variety,  and  among  the  hardy  things  which 
are  grown  for  cutting  afterwards  through  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  are 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Old  White 
and  other  Lilies,  Frittillarias, 
English  and  other  Irises,  Tulips 
and  Narcissi  in  variety,  Pieonies, 
Double  Rockets,  Gaillardias, 
Calliopsis,  Pinks,  • Carnations, 
Roses,  Pyrethrums  (in  variety, 
including  the  autumn-flowering 
species  uliginosum),  Iceland  Pop- 
pies, Herbaceous  Phloxes,  Pom- 
pon, Cactus,  and  Single  Dahlias, 
Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette,  Ste- 
nactis  speciosa,  Helenium  pumi- 
lum,  Japanese  Anemones,  Rud- 
beckia  Newmanni,  Michaelmas 
Daises,  and  Chrysanthemums. 
This  list  might  be  extended  con- 
siderably-— E.  H. 

There  are,  I think,  a good 

many  people  who  would  be  glad 
of  such  a list  of  hardy  flowers 
as  is  here  asked  for,  but  I may 
state  that  in  an  average  of  seasons 
you  cannot  get  such  flow’ers  for 
more  than  nine  months  in  the 
year,  and  then  a large  number 
of  different  subjects  would  have 
to  be  grown  to  do  so,  much 
larger,  in  fact,  than  I think  you 
anticipate.  Commencing  with 
the  month  of  March,  you  may  get 
the  Winter  Aconite,  Snowdrops, 
and  Erica  carnea.  During  the 
month  of  April  there  should  be 
Daffodils  in  variety,  Early  Tulips, 
Primroses,  Windflowers  (Anem- 
ones), Hyacinths,  and  Wall- 
flowers. After  the  beginning  of 
May  there  should  be  no  scarcity 
of  suitable  subjects.  There  will 
be  late  Tulips,  Alpine  Auriculas,, 
Brompton  Stocks,  Double  White 
Daffodils,  Polyanthuses,  Single- 
Pyrethrums,  and  Ppeonies.  From 
June  until  the  end  of  September 
the  choice  is  wide,  and  the  many 
subjects  very  suitable,  especially 
such  things  as  Pinks,  Carnations,. 
Asters,  Stocks,  Sweet  Peas,  and 
a variety  of  other  things  too- 
numerous  to  mention  in  a short  note.  After  the 
middle  of  Octoberyou  will  have  to  rely  on  Michael- 
mas Daisies  and  Chrysanthemums. — J.  C.  C. 

760.— Wire  worm.—  I regret  to  have  to- 
reply  to  “ C.  A.  Hunt  ” that  there  is  no  prepara- 
tion which  can  be  used  for  dressing  soil  which 
will  destroy  wireworms.  Some  very  exhaustive 
experiments  have  been  made  lately  in  America 
to  see  if  there  was  any  substance  which  could 
be  employed  with  any  chance  of  success,  and 
the  result  was  that  there  was  not.  The  best- 
thing  to  do  is  to  trap  them  by  means  of  baits 
of  slices  of  Turnips  or  Potatoes,  buried  near  the 
plants  which  are  attacked  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  surface.  A small  wooden  skewer 
should  be  stuck  into  each  bait  to  show  where  it 
is  ; examine  the  baits  every  morning.  Keep  the 
garden  free  from  weeds,  and  do  not  allow  the 
Grass  to  grow  long  near  the  hedges,  or  in 
unused  corners,  as  the  parent  Skipjack  Beetles 
harbour  in  such  places.  Keep  any  part  of  the 
ground  which  is  being  fallowed  well  broken  up 
so  that  the  birds  may  get  at  the  worms. — G.  S.  S. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS 


CHOICE  FINE-LEAVED  STOVE-PLANTS. 
Akalia  Kerchoveana. 

This  (here  figured)  is  a very  distinct  and  elegant 
species  of  hot-house  Aralia.  It  has  bright-green 
loliage  and  a symmetrical  habit  of  growth.  The 
best  way  to  propagate  this  species  is  from 
cuttings— those  taken  from  plants  that  are  not 
too  vigorous  will  succeed  best— the  tops  from 
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till  established.  During  the  season  of  growth 
gross  shoots  must  be  pinched,  and  precautions 
must  be  taken  against  insects,  more  especially 
green-fly,  which  are  sometimes  troublesome. 

— hi.  H. 

'^•"Strilcing  cuttings  of  a Lemon 
scented  Verbena. — I here  give  an  easy 
method  of  doing  this  for  those  that  do  not 
possess  a frame.  Get  a pot  not  quite  full  of 
mould,  then  cut  off  the  shoots  of  the  Lemon 
plant  just  below  a joint  and  insert  them  in  the 


- 


Aralia  Kerchoveana. 


plants  with  short-jointed  firm  wood  making  the 
best  cuttings.  They  should  be  put  in  singly 
into  small  pots,  using  sandy  peat.  The  base 
of  the  cuttings  should  only  go  just  below  the 
suiface  of  the  soil,  and  each  one  should 

? 1tlCk  kfep-  ifc  firm-  The  cuttings 

ould  be  placed  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  propagating-pit  and  kept  close  ; but 
very  little  water  should  be  given  until  they  are 
callused.  Guttings  are  rather  slow  in  forming 
roots,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not 
exposed  too  soon.  This  and  all  the  other 
Arahas  require  regular  attention  while  they  are 
making  growth.  If  allowed  to  receive  a check 
m any  way  the  foliage  will  be  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. A good  compost  for  them  is  one 
composed  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  good 
peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a liberal  addition  of 

rim  rLS1V<ir  f ndju  The  y°u“S  Plants  should  be 
potted  on  before  they  get  too  much  pot-bound  ; 

but  over-potting  is  a great  evil,  as  is  also  an  ex- 
cess of  moisture  at  the  roots.  A regular  hot-house 
temperature  and  careful  attention  to  watering 
&c  will  ensure  symmetrical,  well  - formed 
plants,  but  a little  neglect  will  disfigure  them 
permanently.  When  any  of  these  stove  Aralias 
are  required  to  be  used  for  table  decoration,  for 
which  they  are  extremely  well  adapted,  they 
should  be  hardened  off  a little  beforehand  by 
placing  them  in  an  intermediate-house  for  a few 
days.  -g 

8ol.  — Growing  Bouvardias.  — It  is 

always  a good  plan  to  strike  a few  cuttings 
every  year,  and  grow  on  the  best  of  the  old 
plants  as  well  They  may  be  plunged  outside 

"*  U "IT . Stai-t.  the  young  plants  in  light, 
sandy  sod,  increasing  the  quantity  of  turfy  loam 
at  the  last  shift.  lot  firmly  and  have  free 
drainage.  Grow  the  young  plants  in  their  early 
stages  in  a close  pit  or  frame  till  they  are  shifted 
into  4-rnch  or  o-incli  pots,  then  ventilate  more 
freely  and  plunge  in  coal-ashes  outside.  Some- 
times they  are  planted  out  in  a specially-pre- 
pared  bed,  and  potted  up  in  autumn  ; but  the 
potting-up  should  take  place  early  in  September, 
and  the  plants  should  be  kept  close  and  shaded 


pot  of  mould,  taking  care  to  pinch  off  the  two 
lower  leaves  of  the  cutting.  Water  the  cuttings 
a little  and  press  a tumbler  tightly  over  the 
cuttings,  leaving  a small  space  between  the 
glass  and  the  pot.  In  this  way  you  can  strike 
nine  out  of  every  ten  you  put  in,  as  I did  so 
myself  last  year.  When  water  is  needed  don’t 
take  on  the  glass,  but  water  round  it  in  the 
space,  taking  care  not  to  give  too  much.  Set 
the  pot  of  cuttings  in  a shady  spot.— Harold 
h.  Harvey. 

855.— Moss-litter  for  hot-beds.— It  is 

not  easy  to  understand  how  the  gardener  fails 
to  get  the  Moss-litter-manure  to  heat.  I find 
that  one  fault  of  it  is  that  it  heats  too  much, 
and  the  heat  is  not  so  lasting.  Nothing  can 
be  better  to  mix  with  it  than  Oak-leaves.  Use 
half  leaves  and  half  Moss-litter-manure,  but  the 
manure  must  not  be  left  in  a pit  in  a great 
body  to  be  over-heated  before  it  is  used.  The 
two  should  be  turned  over  together  some  time 
before  using  them— say  for  ten  days.— J.  D.  E. 

, - Thhe  Oak-leaves  will  be  a great  improvement  in 
making  hot-beds  to  the  extent  of  one-half  in  bulk.  Mix 
the  Moss-litter  and  leaves  together  a week  or  ten  days 
before  making  up  the  bed.— E.  H. 

So6.  — Uses  of  a greenhouse  after 
.tomatoes. — As  Tomatoes  are  of  very  little 
' .3?®.  aft,er  the  middle  of  October,  one  way  of 
utilising  the  house,  if  the  internal  arrangeuients 
admit  of  it,  is  to  grow  Mushrooms  ou  the  floor 
during  the  winter,  and  probably  there  may  be 
some  space  for  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  to 
flower  at  Christmas.  With  these  two  subjects 
you  might  make  good  use  of  the  house  durum 
the  winter.  After  Christmas  a temperature  of 
bO  degs.  may  be  maintained,  which  will  serve  for 
the  Mushrooms  and  bring  on  some  Tomato 
p ants  for  the  house  again.  If  you  adopt  this 
plan  you  must  have  your  manure  ready  to 
make  into  beds  for  Mushrooms  as  soon  as*  the 
Tomatoes  are  destroyed.  In  such  a ease  the 
beds  need  not  be  more  than  12  inches  in  depth. 

^ ou  will  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
Mushrooms  at  any  time  during  the  winter  aud 
spring,  although  they  do  not  realise  a fancy 
price,  but  reckoning  that  the  manure  is  after- 


wards available  they  will  pay  you  as  well  as 
anythmg,  with  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  get 
rid  of  what  you  grow,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  when  flowers  are  grown  for  sale.— J."  C.  C. 

Chrysanthemum,:  oome  in  well  for  this  nur- 
pose  and  the  right  kinds,  well  done,  should  pay  capitally  - 
or  the  house  might  be  filled  with  Zonals  for  cutting  the 

simmer.-R.  g°R  * pr6pared  for  the  work  dun"S  the 

853.— Growing  Berried  Solanums.— 

f °r  8,na11  pots— 5-inch  or  less— young  plants 
from  cuttings  struck  in  the  early  spring  are 
best,  but  those  one  or  two  years  old,  if  liberally 
treated,  make  grand  specimens  in  the  7 to  9-inch 
sizes  The  cuttings  (side-shoots  with  a heel) 
should  be  inserted  thickly  in  6-inch  pots  as 
early  as  they  can  be  obtained,  and  struck  in  a 
not- bed  frame  or  propagating-house.  When 
rooted  pot  off  singly,  nip  out  the  points  of  each 
to  make  them  bushy,  shift  into  5-inch  pots  when 
a8ain>  keep  under  glass  till  estab- 
lished, then  turn  out-of-doors,  standing  the  pots 
on  ashes  in  an  open  and  sunny  spot.  Keep 
them  liberally  supplied  with  water  and  a little 
liquid-manure  now  and  then,  and  house  towards 
the  end  of  September.  If  the  locality  is  at  all 
smoky  they  are  best  kept  under  glass  altogether  • 
but  with  plenty  of  air.  Much  better  plants  are 
obtained  in  this  way  than  by  planting  out,  as 
the  lifting  checks  them  so  severely.  Old  plants 
must  be  cut  back,  re-started,  potted,  the  shoots 
pinched  in  once  or  twice,  and  afterwards  treated 
as  above. — B.  C.  R. 

I in8,3h8;-Beg°nla  DreSei.— All  the  Begonias  will  do 
““  °Pe.n  air  m summer  if  planted  out  in  a warm 
| sheltered  situation.— E.  H.  rIU’ 

« ^--Hydrangea  Dr.  Hogg.-I  think 
. “as  overpotted  his  Hydrangeas.  An 

8-mch  pot  is  big  enough  for  an  extra  large  speci- 
men.  They  will  not  flower  till  the  roots  get 
well  round  the  sides  of  the  pots.  I have  some 
Hydrangeas  in  flower  at  present  (May  19)  iu 
4-inch  pots  which  measure  from  8 inches  to 
12  inches  across  the  blooms.  The  following  is 
my  method  of  culture : I take  cuttings  in  June 
putting  them  in  sandy  soil  round  the  edges  of 
pots,  and  place  in  a frame  or  greenhouse  • as 
soon  as  rooted  I pot  them  off  in  good,  rich  loam, 
with  a little  decayed  manure,  using  small  60-size 
pots.  Tliey  are  then  placed  in  a pit  where  they 
can  have  plenty  of  air.  When  established  the 
lights  are  taken  right  off.  In  August,  as  soon 
as  ready,  I shift  them  into  4-inch  or  o-inch  pots 
ramming  the  soil  very  firm  ; they  are  then 
placed  out-of-doors  and  exposed  to  all  the  sun 
and  air  possible.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots  they  are  well  supplied  with  liquid-  I 
manure  till  the  month  of  September,  when  they 
begin  to  show  signs  of  approaching  ripeness 
J*  hen  that  happens  less  water  should  be  given’ 
but  do  not  carry  it  too  far,  or  it  will  weaken 
them.  As  winter  approaches  I remove  them  to 
a cool-house  and  keep  them  near  the  glass,  as 
close  to  the  ventilators  as  possible.  Although 
Hydrangeas  are  perfectly  hardy,  it  is  best  to 
keep  off  the  frost  when  grown  as  pot  plants 
About  February  I introduce  a few  plants  into  a 
warmer  house,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  a 
good  soaking  with  tepid  water.  After  a few 
weeks  of  this  treatment  the  flower-buds  begin  to 
show ; they  then  receive  liquid-manure,  which 
is  continued  till  the  blooms  are  three  parts  ex- 
panded, when  it  is  discontinued,  and  pure  rain- 
water only  is  given.  I only  have  two  heads  of 
bloom  on  each  plant.  When  ventilating  I avoid 
all  cutting  draughts  and  cold  air.  Successional 
supplies  are  introduced  from  time  to  time,  which 
reeeix  e the  same  treatment.  I change  the 
natural  pink  colour  of  the  blooms  (of  °a  few 
plants)  to  blue  by  the  occasional  watering  with 
a weak  solution  of  alum  water. — F.  Silsbey. 


Note  on  Kalosantlies  (Crassulas).— 
These  will  now  or  soon  be  showing  their  flower 
tiusses,  and  v hen  this  occurs  the  stems  increase 
iu  height.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  keep  them 
in  a sunny  position  near  the  glass,  so  that  they 
may  be  eventually  as  sturdy  as  possible.  At 
such  times  the  plants  grow  more  rapidly,  and 
some  little  resistance  is  occasionally  needed  to 
keep  the  foliage  in  a healthy  state,  weak  liquid- 
manure  being  very  suitable*.  This  plant  is  at 
times  seen  with  sicklv-looking  foliage  and  puny 
flower-heads,  which  had  it  received  more  liberal 
treatment  would  have  been  obviated.  What 
little  is  required  in  the  way  of  staking  should  be 
seen  to  now,  allowing  the  sticks  to  reach  a few 
inches  beyond  the  points.  — K. 
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ORCHIDS. 

HOULLETIA  BROCKLEHURSTIANA. 

I am  in  receipt  of  a flower  of  this  Orchid  from 
“ H.  K.  B. asking  for  its  name,  and  for  some 
hints  as  to  its  management  ? The  plant  in  ques- 
tion does  not  greatly  differ  in  its  growth  from  a 
Stanhopea;  but  the  flower-spike  is  erect,  and  often 
bears  more  than  double  the  number  of  blooms 
that  you  have  now  upon  it.  It  is  now  fifty-two 
years  ago  since  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country  with  the  man  after  whom  it  was 
named,  who  had  a good  collection  of  Orchids  at 
that  time,  but  which  at  the  present  time  I have 
no  doubt  would  be  considered  a small  one.  It  is  a 
robust  growing  plant,  having  cone-shaped  bulbs, 
which  each  bear  a single  light-green  leaf,  which  is 
much  plaited,  and  the  erect  flower-stem  rises 
from  the  side  of  the  bulb,  attaining  a height  of 
a foot  or  18  inches,  and  bearing  a raceme  of  six 
to  twelve  blooms,  each  measuring  3 inches  or 
more  across.  The  ground  colour  of  the  sepals 
and  petalsis  deepsienna-brown.spottedprofusely 
with  darker  brown,  the  tips  of  the  sepals  being 
rich  purplish-brown.  The  curiously  - shaped 
lip  is  of  a dark  yellowish-brown,  with  darker 
brown  spots,  which  become  purple  towards  the 
point,  and  it  has  two  short  horns  which  point 
backwards.  This  plant  is  very  sweet-scented, 
and  the  blooms  last  two  or  three  weeks  in  full 
beauty.  It  thrives  well  in  the  Cattleya- 
house  during  the  growing  season,  but  I have 
frequently  seen  it  doing  admirably  in  a 
light  part  of  the  cool-house.  In  the  latter 
it  may  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  light, 
but  in  the  former  case  it  will  require  shading 
from  the  sun,  for,  although  it  enjoys  good  light, 
it  does  not  like  much  sunshine,  or  at  least  it 
has  flowered  most  abundantly  with  me  when 
standing  in  the  cool-house.  The  pots  may  be 
somewhat  above  the  average  size,  as  it  is  a 
strong-rooting  subject,  and  these  should  be  well 
drained  and  the  plant  well  elevated  above  the 
pot’s  rim,  using  for  soil  good  brown  peat-fibre 
and  chopped  Sphagnum-Moss,  making  the  whole 
firm  and  solid,  but  yet  leaving  it  free  and  open. 
This  is  an  Orchid  which  requires  a good  amount 
of  water  during  its  growing  season,  but  after 
the  growth  is  finished  up  the  plant  should 
have  a good  and  thorough  rest  by  withholding 
water  entirely,  but  yet  this  should  not  be  carried 
to  excess,  or  the  leaves  will  become  yellow  and 
fall  away  ; but  this  phase  must  be  avoided,  for 
upon  the  least  sign  of  distress  the  plants  should 
have  a good  watering,  when  the  dry  system  can 
be  again  resorted  to.  Now  I think  if  “ H.  K.  B.” 
has  the  plant  from  which  the  flower  sent  me  was 
gathered,  and  if  he  treats  it  as  here  directed,  he 
will  not  fail  to  have  it  in  bloom  next  year  about 
this  time,  which  will  afford  both  himself  and 
myself  much  pleasure.  Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  SUPERBUM. 

This  Dendrobe  I recently  saw  flowering  very 
finely  in  the  little  Orchid-house  of  “ P.  W.,”  a 
reader  of  Gardening.  This  Orchid  was  first 
flowered  in  this  country  by  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  just  fifty-three  years  ago 
under  the  name  of  D.  macrophyllum,  a name 
given  it  by  Dr.  Bindley  ; but  the  great  botanist 
had  quite  omitted  to  recognise  the  fact  that  M. 
Richard,  a French  botanist,  had  previously 
used  the  name  for  a plant  still  unknown  in  culti- 
vation from  New  Guinea,  and  so  it  continued  to 
be  known  under  the  name  of  D.  macrophyllum  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  figured  under  this  name  in 
all  the  leading  works  of  the  day.  We  have  in 
the  plant  now  under  consideration  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  and  beautiful  Orchids  it  is  pos- 
sible to  behold,  in  spite  of  “ P.  W.’s”  remark 
“ that  it  has  an  abominable  odour,  resembling 
Turkey  Rhubarb.”  This  certainly  was  very 
perceptible  in  my  friend’s  Orchid- house,  which 
I at  once  ascribed  to  want  of  air.  He  said  : 
“What!  would  you  give  air  such  a day  as 
this  ?”  “ Yes,”  I said,  “ I am  a great  advocate 

for  air  at  all  times.  Try  it  now,  and  in  the 
meantime  let  us  go  out  into  the  open  air  for  a 
time  and  then  return,  and  you  will,  I am  sure, 
find  a change  for  the  better  and  this  we  did. 
We  remained  out  in  the  open  air  for  half  an 
I hour,  and  then  returned  to  the  house  to  find  all 
the  bad  effects  of  the  odour  quite  gone,  and  thus 
! I convinced  my  friend  of  the  value  of  admitting 
; fresh  air,  and  all  my  readers  may  take  a lesson 
) from  what  I now  write,  and  at  no  time  should 


air  be  wholly  excluded  from  any  plant-house, 
even  during  the  winter.  I do  not  object  to  a 
low  temperatue  at  night,  even  for  plants  need- 
ing great  heat,  but  I do  object  to  shutting 
them  up  close  and  stifling  them.  This  Dendro- 
bium,  from  its  pendent  growth,  requires  to  be 
grown  in  a hanging-basket.  In  the  case  of  the 
plant  grown  by  “ P.  W.,”the  stem-like  bulbs 
were  upwards  of  a yard  in  length,  and  I have 
seen  them  a foot  or  more  longer  than  this.  These 
basketsshouldbewelldrained,  and  the  soilshould 
be  peat- fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss  in  about  equal 
parts,  and  the  whole  should  be  made  firm  and 
solid.  When  they  first  begin  to  grow,  water 
must  be  given  with  some  care,  but  after  the 
shoots  have  attained  about  a finger’s  length 
more  may  be  given  up  to  the  time  when  the 
bulbs  reach  their  full  length  ; this  having  been 
attained,  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a 
cooler  position,  and  the  supply  of  water  reduced 
until  at  last  none  is  given,  when  the  leaves  will 
begin  to  turn  colour  and  drop  off,  leaving  the 
stems  nearly  or  quite  bare,  and  during  this  time 
only  just  sufficient  water  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  bulbs  in  a plump  condition,  when  in 
due  course  the  buds  will  push  up  and  bloom  in 
great  profusion.  D.  maerophyllum  is  also  a 
very  handsome  species,  with  large,  rosy- 
mauve-coloured  flowers,  the  lip  being  stained 
at  the  base  with  deep-purple.  These  blooms 
some  of  my  friends  call  blue,  which  I think 
must  be  attributed  to  their  colour-blindness. 
The  plant  is  a native  of  the  Island  of  Luzon  ; a 
similar  plant  is  the  variety  anosmutn,  which 
has  shorter  flowers,  and  the  lip  is  also  more 
close,  but  the  colour  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
typical  plant.  The  flowers  are  only  very 
slightly  perfumed  with  the  medicinal  Rhubarb- 
like odour.  Besides  this  variety,  there  are  one 
or  two  others  having  the  perianth  pure-white, 
and  the  lip  also  white,  with  a deep,  sanguineous 
blotch  at  the  base.  These  forms  are  very  rare, 
however,  and  when  found  should  be  made  a note 
of,  for  they  are  very  beautiful.  I have  only 
seen  these  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  and  that 
has  been  in  the  fine  col- 
lection of  the  Messrs. 

Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chel- 
sea ; one  of  them,  D.  Hut- 
toni,  having  been  intro- 
duced by  that  firm. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ORCHID  FLOWERS 
FROM  BRISTOL. 

I was  treated  to  what 
should  have  been  a fine 
show  of  these  flowers  a 
few  days  since  from  “ S. 

Crispin,”  but  they  had 
gone  wrong  through  faulty 
packing.  The  consign- 
ment contained  grand 
flowers  of  Laslia  purpurata 
and  Cattleya  intermedia, 
from  a plant  bearing 
twenty  such  flowers.  It 
appeared  a good  form  of 
the  plant.  Dendrobium 
Dalhousieanum  (here  illus 
trated)  with  ten  spikes  is 
very  pretty,  but  this  is  a 
species  that  appears  to  me 
to  differ  as  little  as  I have 
seen  any  Orchid.  It  is  a 
superb  plant,  and  I can 
find  no  other  word  for  it. 

The  Cypripedium,  I sup- 
pose, is  C.  almum,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  this 
will  not  remain  long  a 
favourite.  These  comprise 
the  best  of  the  collection, 
but,  as  I before  said,  the 
bad  packing  spoilt  them. 

I should  like  to  know 
something  of  my  friend’s 
automatic  system  of  damping  ? There  is,  I 
believe,  great  improvement  to  be  made  in  this 
practice,  but  I do  not  think  any  great  advance 
can  be  made  in  the  system  in  use  at  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence’s,  at  The  Woodlands,  Streatham,  and 
also  at  the  Orchid  farm  of  Messrs.  Sander  at 
St.  Albans.  The  Aristolochia  flowers  sent 
will  be  noticed  in  the  next  issue  of  Gardening, 
June  18th. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ivOfiES. 

ROSES  IN  TOWN  GARDENS. 

A very  frequent  cause  of  disappointment  in 
growing  Roses  in  small  gardens  in  or  near  towns 
is  brought  about  by  an  injudicious  selection  of 
varieties.  Such  sorts  as  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Horace  Vernet,  Etienne  Levet,  &c.,  among  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon 
among  the  Tea-scented  Roses,  are  so  constantly 
seen  in  the  winning  stands  at  exhibitions,  and, 
besides,  are  so  highly  spoken  of  in  all  Rose 
catalogues,  that  the  tyro  very  naturally  orders 
these  varieties.  Perhaps  he  could  not  pick  out 
half-a-dozen  sorts  less  likely  to  do  in  his  sub- 
urban garden,  and  this  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  point  of  this  short  paper — viz.,  the  mistake 
of  choosing  Roses  from  exhibition  stands,  more 
especially  when  intended  for  town  planting.  I 
will  name  a few  kinds  that  will  stand  smoke  and 
also  the  other  impurities  so  unavoidable  in  a 
town  garden.  One  of  the  very  best  is  Captain 
Christy,  with  beautiful  peach-coloured  flowers, 
edged  with  a silvery  shade.  It  also  possesses 
very  handsome  and  glossy  foliage.  General 
Jacqueminot  is  a good  deep  red  and  very  sweetly 
scented.  Jules  Margottin,  an  old  well-known 
Rose,  very  deep-pink  in  colour.  Mrs.  John 
Laing  is  a grand  Rose,  and  would,  I feel  certain, 
do  well  in  any  situation  ; it  is  of  a light  pink 
colour,  and  very  full  and  fragrant.  La  France 
does  fairly  well,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  description.  Boule  de  Neige  is  a good  pure 
white.  The  above  are  six  good  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals, while  the  following  are  six  good  Tea- 
scented  Roses  for  the  purpose  : Gloire  de  Dijon, 
good  everywhere  ; Cheshunt  Hybrid,  a grand 
red  for  town  work,  its  only  fault  being  it  loses 
its  fresh  cherry-carmine  colour  so  soon  ; Hom&re, 
a pretty  soft  pink  with  lighter  edges,  an  excel- 
lent Rose  for  button-holes,  and  sure  to  do  well  ; 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  a good  yellow,  coming  very 
prettily  shaded  with  deep  rose  on  the  outside  of 


Flowers  of  Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum. 

the  petals  in  autumn  ; Safrano,  a strong  grower, 
having  flowers  somewhat  after  the  colour  of 
those  of  Mme.  Falcot,  but  not  nearly  so  deep  ; 
Mme.  Lambard,  deep  red  early  in  the  season, 
changing  to  a soft  salmony  pink  later  on.  The 
twelve  Roses  named  are  good  for  town  work,  and 
also  fairly  good  as  individual  flowers.  R. 


865.— Rose  Cheshunt  Hybrid.— Five 
inches  in  diameter  is  a fair  size  for  flowers  of 
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this  Rose,  but  by  no  means  unusually  so. 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  when  well  expanded  and 
growing  upon  a stout  shoot  that  has  been  dis- 
budded, is  one  of  our  largest  Roses.  Unfor- 
tunately, I have  not  taken  exact  measurements 
of  this  ilower  when  a good  specimen  has  been  in 
my  hands,  but  I should  imagine  that  blossoms 
7 inches  and  8 inches  in  diameter  are  by  no 
means  uncommon. — P.  U. 

. 1'  *ye  inches  in  diameter  is  not  an  unusual 

size  for  this  Rose,  although  it  must  be  a good 
Ilower  to  reach  the  dimension  given.  The 
blooms  are  always  larger  on  young  plants  than 
old  ones.  'J  his  Rose  is,  I notice,  well  in 
evidence  this  year,  and  in  exceptionally  fine 
condition.  On  the  south  front  of  a cottage 
near  me  there  is,  as  I write,  a grand  plant  with 
many  fine  flowers  upon  it,  but  the  colour  is,  I 
fancy,  somewhat  lighter  than  usual.  This  Rose 
pioves  much  hardier  than  was  at  one  time  ex- 
pected. its  behaviour  during  the  past  two 
winters  does  not  strengthen  one’s  opinion  that 
there  is  much  Tea  blood  in  it,  although  classed 
as  a Hybrid  Tea.  — J.  C.  C. 


coke -dust  is  also  a very  good  material  to  place 
upon  the  ground  to  stand  plants  of  any  kind 
upon  when  they  are  put  out-of-doors  for  the 
summer.  A good  thickness  of  the  dust  prevents 
worms  from  rising. — J.  U.  K. 

Coal-dust  may  be  burnt  in  the  majority 

of  boilers  employed  for  heating  greenhouses, 
especially  if  mixed  with  coke.  The  dust  from 
coke  is  valuable  when  spread  over  clay  land, 
helping  to  lighten  it,  making  it  more  easily 
worked  ; or  it  may  be  profitably  employed  in 
path  making,  especially  if  a layer  of  stones  be 
spread  over  the  base  of  the  path  first. — S.  P. 

845. —Using  a mowing-machine.— 

It  does  not  injure  a mowing-machine  to  use  it 
when  the  Crass  is  wet.  If  convenient,  the  parts 
of  the  machine  may  be  wiped  before  putting 
away,  as  a machine  which  is  kept  clean  works 
better  than  one  in  a neglected  condition.  Any 
good  machine-oil,  such  as  is  sold  for  the 
purpose  by  ironmongers  will  do  very  well.  I 
generally  mix  a little  paraffin  with  the  oil  used, 
but  paraffin  is  too  thin  used  alone. — E.  H. 


8G1.  Rose  Marechal  Niel  in  a green- 
nouse.—  You  may  get  rid  of  the  scale  in  a 
fairly  effectual  manner  by  using  a somewhat 
stronger  solution  of  insecticide  than  you  would 
syringe  with.  Scale  is  a particularly  hardy 
insect,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  requires 
much  stronger  measures  to  ensure  its  eradication 
than  are  at  all  advisable,  or  worth  the  trouble, 
unless  the  subject  be  of  considerable  value.  Do 
not  apply  the  solution  witli  a syringe,  as  it 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  too  strong  for  the 
foliage  ere  it  would  kill  the  brown-scale. 
Apply  with  a brush  or  small  sponge.  Scale 
does  not  infest  the  foliage  much,  and  the  stem 
of  the  plants  will  be  able  to  withstand  an  in- 
secticide of  sufficient  strength  to  kill  the  insect. 
Almost  any  insecticide  will  answer  the  purpose, 
but  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  avoiding 
too  free  use  of  such  strong  mixtures  ; these  run 
down  the  stem  of  the  plant  and  cause  mis- 
chief at  the  collar.  I have  mentioned  a rather 
stronger  solution  than  usual  as  being  effectual ; 
but  provided  you  use  care,  it  may  be  made  more 
effectual  by  adding  a little  paraffin-oil.  A very 
little  of  this  will  be  needed — say  a tablespoonful 
to  a quart  of  solution.  This  oil  is  very  deadly 
to  all  insect  life,  and  provided  it  is  used  with 
judgment  and  care,  is  the  most  effectual  as  well 
as  cheapest  insecticide  there  is.  It  is  a pity  you 
used  the  Tobacco  too  strong  in  killing  the  aphis. 
There  could  have  been  no  need  for  such  an  ex- 
treme as  this.  A second  application  of  a weaker 
nature  would  have  answered  the  purpose 
equally  well,  and  would  not  have  injured 
the  plant.  Pray  boar  this  last  sentence  in 
mind  when  using  any  measures  to  kill  the  scale. 

^ 011  must  scrape  off  the  scale  with  the 
back  of  a knife,  and  then  paint  the  shoots  with 
I ir-tree-oil  or  Gishurst  Compound.  Instead  of 
running  the  risk  of  injuring  the  foliage  of  your 
Rose  with  the  heated  fumes  of  Tobacco  to  destroy 
green-fly,  why  don’t  you  adopt  the  plan  1 
have  so  often  recommended  of  syringing  the 
plant  with  soapy  water  V Three  ounces  of 
soft-soap,  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  warm 
water,  and  applied  with  a syringe,  will  kill 
green-fly  and  destroy  mildew  without  doing 
any  harm  to  the  foliage.— J.  C.  C. 


843.— Coal  and  coke  dust.— These  sub- 
stances are  always  useful  in  a garden.  I burn 
a good  deal  of  fuel,  and  yet  never  have  enough. 
Ashes  of  all  kinds  are  useful  for  opening  up 
heavy  land,  and  a good  supply  is  required  to 
make  plunging  or  standing  beds  for  plants  such 
as  Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  in  summer,  and  to 
plunge  Strawberries  in  in  winter;  and  coke- 
dust  and  ashes  make  very  good,  easily-cleaned 

paths  where  the  colour  is  not  objected  to 

E.  H. 

— — These  are  not  of  much  use  to  add  to 
garden  soil.  I he  only  real  use  to  which  they 
can  be  applied  is  to  be  put  down  for  garden 
paths.  1 found  some  difficulty  in  getting  as 
much  gravel  as  I wanted  for  my  paths  and  I 
made  them  up  with  coal  and  coke-dust,  merely 
placing  a little  gravel  to  finish  off  the  surface. 
On  some  paths  I have  used  the  dust  without 
auy  gravel  and  it  makes  a very  good  path,  upon 
which  weeds  are  easily  destroyed;  the  Dutch 
hoe  scrapes  them  oil  very  readily.  Coal  and 


— — The  proper  manner  of  putting  away  a 
mowing-machine  after  use  during  wet  weather  is 
to  swill  the  Grass  off  the  knives  and  rollers  with 
hot  water,  which  dries  the  machine  quickly 
afterwards  by  warming  the  iron,  thus  prevent- 
ing it  rusting.  Ordinary  machine- oil  is  the  best 
to  use,  and  if  a tenth  part  of  petroleum  is  added 
to  the  oil  it  will  prevent  clogging  at  any  time. 

862.— Treatment  of  Dielytra  specta- 

bilis. — The  present  is  the  best  time  to 
divide  this  plant ; the  roots  will  then  be 
thoroughly  established  by  the  autumn,  and 
ready  to  flower  again  well  in  the  following  spring. 
Although  it  is  not  wise  to  divide  the  root  into 
too  small  pieces,  every  piece  with  a root  attached 
will  grow.  It  is  not  wise  to  plant  in  too  shady 
a situation  ; a west  border  is  a good  site.  If  the 
soil  be  heavy  add  leaf-soil  when  planting, 
sprinkling  a little  around  each  root.  If  1 foot 
each  way  is  allowed  between  the  plants,  that 
will  give  abundant  space.  Dig  up  the  roots, 
place  them  in  as  small  pots  as  possible  early  in 
October,  standing  the  pots  in  a cold  frame.  The 
plants  can  be  brought  on  gently  afterwards. — 
8.  P. 


This  plant  must  not  be  divided  until  the  leaves 

and  stems  decay.  It  may  be  done  in  the  autumn  or  early 
spring  months.— J.  D.  E. 

769.— Management  of  Arum  Lilies.— 

In  some  favoured  districts  this  Lily  will  live  as 
an  aquatic  through  the  winter,  and  flower  fairly 
well  in  ordinary  seasons,  but  during  such  winters 
as  the  last  two  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
live  plant.  By  far  the  most  satisfactory  method 
of  cultivating  Arum  Lilies  is  to  treat  them  as 
greenhouse  plants,  planting  them  out  after 
flowering  is  past  at  the  end  of  May  on  any  spare 
piece  of  ground  that,  having  a western  aspect,  is 
favourable.  If  the  plants  are  large  divide  them 
into  single  crowns  before  planting,  which  should 
be  done  about  18  inches  apart,  covering  the  base 
of  the  growth  2 inches.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  rich 
no  manure  will  be  necessary  ; but  if  poor  in 
character  add  some  at  planting-time.  During 
dry  weather  water  should  be  freely  supplied. 
Toward  the  end  of  September  the  plants 
should  be  dug  up  and  potted,  removing 
most  of  the  soil  from  the  roots,  or  sufficient 
to  allow  of  the  plants  going  into  as  small 
pots  as  will  contain  them — say  the  smallest 
into  6 L inch  pots,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  If  a 
few  larger  plants  is  needed  place  three  or  more 
in  one  10-inch  pot.  A cold  frame  or  pit 
is  the  best  place  for  the  plants  after  potting  ; 
but  failing  this,  stand  them  behind  a north  wall 
for  ten  days,  syringing  them  two  or  three  times 
daily  if  the  leaves  flag,  and  the  same  when  they 
are  in  the  pit.  A light  position  in  the  green- 
house will  suit  them  best.  Abundance  of  water 
will  be  required  when  growth  is  being  freely 
made,  alternating  the  supplies  with  weak  liquid- 
manure.  Sufficient  fire-heat  to  keep  out  frost  is 
all  that  is  necessary  at  any  time. — S.  P. 

727. — Galvanised  iron  cistern  for 
rain-water. — “ Essex  Amateur”  need  not  be 
afraid  of  using  the  galvanised  iron  tank,  as  it 
does  not  affect  the  water.  I have  used  one  for 
a long  time  that  is  not  even  painted,  and  have 
never  found  the  water  injurious  either  to  roots 
or  foliage.  I might  say  these  tanks  last  much 
longer  if  they  are  painted,  and  red  lead  and  oil 
is  the  best  paint  to  use. — F.  Silsbey. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

It  sometimes  happens,  notwithstanding  every 
precaution  having  been  taken,  that  a swarm 
will  issue  from  a well-populated  hive  after  having 
commenced  work  in  the  supers.  In  this  case  it 
is  good  policy  to  proceed  as  follows  : Remove 
the  section  cases  from  the  parent  hive,  and  also 
all  brood-combs  but  two  (without  queen  cells), 
and  place  them  in  an  empty  hive,  which  close 
up  with  division  boards,  and  remove  to  a new 
position.  To  the  two  frames  of  brood  left  in 
the  old  hive  add  sufficient  frames  containing  full 
sheets  of  comb-foundation  to  fill  up  the  hive. 
Place  queen-excluder  upon  the  frames  and  return 
the  section-cases,  wedging  up  the  hive  a little  in 
front.  Having  hived  the  swarm,  shake  it  from 
the  hiving-skep  down  in  front  of  the  parent  hive 
upon  a cloth  or  newspaper,  when,  upon  the 
queen  entering,  all  will  quickly  follow.  The 
part  of  a colony  removed  to  a new  position  will 
raise  a queen  and  form  a separate  stock. 

Supering. — In  working  for  surplus  honey 
the  first  point  to  consider  is  the  sources  of  honey 
supply  in  the  district  in  which  the  apiary  is 
placed.  Some  districts  yield  well  all  through 
May  and  during  the  first  half  of  June,  when  the 
honey  flow  ceases.  In  other  localities  very 
little  is  gathered  until  the  middle  of  June,  then 
again,  in  the  north  the  honey  harvest  does  not 
commence  till  the  Heather  is  in  flower.  'These 
variations  in  the  seasons  of  honey  harvest 
necessitates  every  effort  being  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Bee-keeper  to  ensure  that  his  hives  are 
prepared  for  the  honey  flow  when  it  arrives,  by 
stimulating,  with  a view  to  having  large  popu- 
lations at  he  right  moment,  and  by  giving 
more  room  a little  time  before  it  is  actually 
needed  to  prevent  swarming.  The  time  to 
place  supers  upon  hives  is  when  the  Bees  show 
signs  of  want  of  room,  all  the  combs  being 
covered  by  the  Bees,  and  honey  coming  in 
abundantly,  for  then  they  will  most  probably 
ascend  and  commence  working  in  the  supers,  if 
supers  are  put  on  before  the  hives  are  full  of 
Bees  they  will  not  go  into  them,  but  swarm  in 
preference.  In  a good  honey  season  supers  may 
be  supplied  to  swarm  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twenty-first  day  after  hiving.  All  supers  should 
be  well  protected  by  some  warm  covering  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  heated  air. 

Management  of  swarms. — For  the  first  week 
or  ten  days  after  hiving  swarms  should  be  fed 
to  give  the  Bees  a good  start  in  their  new  home. 
Large  quantities  of  honey  are  consumed  by  the 
Bees  in  order  to  produce  wax  for  comb-building, 
and  it  is  a great  saving  of  time  and  labour  if 
food  be  supplied  while  comb-building  operations 
are  going  on.  If  the  weather  be  unfavourable 
to  gathering  supplies  and  the  Bees  are  not  fed, 
comb-building  proceeds  very  slowly,  breeding  is 
retarded,  the  Bees  lose  activity,  and  the  season 
goes  by  unprofitably.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  feed  to  excess,  or  too  much 
drone  comb  will  be  built.  As  soon  as  cells  are 
built  the  rearing  of  the  brood  becomes  the  chief 
care  and  object  of  the  Bees,  the  workers  being 
incessantly  employed  on  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity in  gathering  pollen,  which,  after  being 
converted  into  a whitish  jelly,  is  supplied  to  the 
young  grubs  from  the  time  they  are  hatched  till 
they  change  into  the  nymph  state.  The  syrup 
with  which  swarms  are  fed  should  consist  of 
white  sugar  and  water,  the  proportions  being 
10  lb.  of  sugar  to  7 pints  of  water,  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes,  being  kept  well  stirred  to  prevent 
burning. 

Supering  straw  hives. — Straw  skeps  are 
now  almost  always  made  flat-topped,  with  a hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  crown  for  supering  and 
feeding,  upon  which  straw  caps,  bell-glasses,  or 
crates  of  sectional-boxes  can  be  worked.  The 
super  crate  is  a great  acquisition  in  improved 
straw  skep  Bee-keeping.  It  is  a square  box 
with  weather  cover,  containing  rows  of  sections. 
At  the  bottom  is  a hole  corresponding  with  the 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  skep,  covered  with  queen 
excluder  zinc,  through  which  the  Bees  ascend 
into  it.  Each  section  is  furnished  with  guide 
comb  or  small  piece  of  comb  foundation.  As 
the  sections  are  filled  they  can  be  removed,  and 
fresh  ones  take  their  place.  Beautiful  white 
comb  honey  is  thus  obtained,  equal  to  anything 
procurable  from  the  bar-frame  hive.  If  a bell- 
glass  is  used  it  must  be  covered  with  some  warm 
material,  and  protected  from  the  weather  by  a 
small  skep  or  straw  super. — S.  S.  G.,  Parkstone. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  therules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one.  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  $7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


893.— Transplanting  Lilies  of  the  Valley.— 

Would  someone  kindly  state  the  proper  time  for  trans- 
planting these? — M.  R. 

891.— White-fly  on  Tomatoes.  — My  Tomato- 
plants  under  glass  are  infested  with  white-fly.  How  can 
I best  get  rid  of  it  ? — Botherea. 

895.  — Clipping  Box-edging.  — Would  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  whicn  is  the  right  time  of  year  to  clip  Box- 
edging ?— North  Hertfordshire. 

896.  — Cossalpinea  Bonducella.— I shall  be  glad 
of  any  information  regarding  this  plant  as  to  its  growth 
and  the  treatment  it  requires  ?— Lotus. 

897. — Marguerite  Carnations.— Will  “ J.  C.  C.” 
or  anyone  else  kindly  tell  me  his  experience  as  to  the 
above  ? When  is  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed,  and  do 
they  like  light  or  heavy  soil  ?— M.  E.  H. 

898. — Plants  for  a wall.— Will  someone  kindly 
state  the  best  things  I can  plant  against  an  enclosed  brick 
wall,  very  hot  in  summer  and  very  cold  in  winter?  I 
should  like  evergreens.  The  wall  is  7 feet  high,  and  the  soil 
is  yellow  and  clayey. — M.  J.  M. 

899.  — Belladonna  Lilies.— I should  be  glad  toknow 
the  best  aspect  and  soil  for  Belladonna  Lilies,  also  the 
proper  time  for  moving  them  ? I have  some  in  ordinary 
good  garden  soil  in  a bed  with  western  aspect,  but  they  do 
not  flower.— M.  E.  S.,  co.  Cork. 

900. — Treatment  of  Fuchsias  in  windows.— 
Will  someone  kindly  state  the  proper  treatment  lor  Fuch- 
sias in  an  unused  parlour,  second  floor,  fine  large  sunny 
window?  South-west  aspect.  Locality,  Edinburgh. 
Neither  gas  nor  fire  used  in  room.— Edina.  ' 

901. — Overhanging  trees.— Can  I compel  my 
neighbour  to  remove  any  branches  of  his  trees  which 
overhang  my  bed  of  Strawberries,  the  drippings  from 
which  branches  damage  my  fruit,  causing  the  berries  to 
turn  yellow  before  they  are  fit  to  gather  ? — P.  A. 

902. — Transplanting  Narcissus.— I made  a bed 
of  Pheasant-eyed  Narcissus  about  three  years  ago  ; they 
bloom  well  and  look  healthy,  but  they  are  very  thick  in 
their  growth.  Would  it  be  best  to  transplant  and  thin 
them  this  autumn  or  leave  them  alone  ? — Marlyns. 

903. — Treatment  of  an  Araucaria  imbricata. 

■ — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  a large 
Araucaria  imbricata,  of  which  the  branches  nearest  the 
trunk  are  turning  brown— some  are  quite  bare  ? The  tree 
bore  cones  last  year  for  the  first  time. — M.  J.  M.  D. 

904. — Treatment  of  Cyclamen  bulbs.— I have 
some  Cyclamen  bulbs  that  have  just  done  flowering. 
What  ought  I to  do  with  them  ? Keep  them  under  glass 
or  put  them  out,  keep  them  dry  or  watered,  or  repot  them 
to  have  them  in  good  order  for  blooming  next  year?— 
Cestrian. 

905 — Vines  and  Peaches  for  early  forcing.— 

Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  what  sorts  of  Peaches  and 
Vines  are  best  suited  for  early  forcing  ? Should  the  roots 
of  the  Vines  be  inside  the  house,  and  what  soil  should  I 
give  them  ? When  should  they  be  planted  to  give  fruit 
early  in  spring  ?—  Holland. 

906. — Woodlice  and  “slaters”  in  a Mush- 
room-house.—Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  of  any  way 
to  get  rid  of  woodlice  and  “ slaters  ” in  a Mushroom-house  ? 
They  do  much  mischief  eating  the  Mushrooms  and  spoiling 
them.  I have  tried  putting  down  slices  of  Turnip,  but 
they  prefer  the  Mushrooms. — G. 

907. — Border  Auriculas  — Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  treat  border  Auriculas?  I have  a border  of 
them  in  my  garden,  and  they  have  just  finished  flowering. 
Can  they  be  taken  up  to  make  way  for  summer-flowering 
plants,  and  put  back  again  in  the  autumn  ? Or,  if  not, 
how  should  the  bed  be  manured? — Hubitans. 

908. — Treatment  of  young  Plum-trees.  — I 
have  some  young  Plum-trees,  planted  two  years — they  are 
now  bearing  some  fruit.  Should  I nip  back  this  year’s 
growth  of  shoots  to  form  bearing  wood — of  course,  not  all, 
as  that  would  leave  no  new  wood,  but  a certain  quantity 

and  what  length  should  I leave  those  so  nipped? — 
Amateur. 

909. — Heating  a lean-to  forcing-house.  — I 

have  a lean-to  greenhouse,  measuring  inside  36J  feet  long 
by  13  feet  wide,  6 feet  high  at  the  eaves,  and  12  feet  high 
at  the  back.  I am  growing  Vines,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines 
in  it.  I am  wanting  to  have  the  place  heated  for  forcing 
the  above,  &c.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  size 
and  description  of  boiler  to  have  and  what  amount  of 
piping  I should  require  for  my  house,  and  what  the 
probable  cost  would  be  ? I should  add  that  the  house 
is  not  sheltered  in  any  way,  but  is  quite  open  on  all  sides 
—Perplexed  One. 


910. — Colouring  flowers.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  ingredient  should  he  used  for  producing  green 
and  blue  flowers  on  plants  when  these  colours  are  unnatu- 
ral to  them,  and  if  anything  should  be  mixed  up  in  oil 
when  potting,  and  the  time  to  water  with  the  ingredient? 

I intend  trying  this  on  plants  that  have  white  flowers. — 
Experiment. 

911. — Tar-water  for  plants.— When  putting  up 
my  greenhouse  I sunk  inside  of  it  two  tubs  to  catch  the 
rain-water  from  the  roof,  tarring  them  inside  and  out  to 
preserve  them.  Now  the  hot  weather  has  set  in  the 
water  smells  of  tar.  Will  this  be  injurious  for  watering 
and  syringing  the  plants?  If  so,  how  can  I remedy  the 
same?— Rover. 

912. — Gooseberry-caterpillars.— Would  “J.D.E.” 
kindly  say  when  the  tan  should  he  laid  under  the  Goose- 
berry-bushes, I suppose  in  mid- winter  or  early  in  spring,  as 
a preventive  against  caterpillars  ? I am  very  much 
troubled  with  them,  and  I am  at  present  dusting  my 
bushes  over  with  Hellebore  powder,  but  find  it  a very 
expensive  plan. — Caterpillar. 

913. — Creepers  for  an  archway.— 1 have  a side- 
door  under  a flight  of  steps,  and  should  like  the  bare  walls 
covered  with  something  green.  Will  someone  kindly 
advise  me  what  to  do  ? Ampelopsis  does  not  appear  to 
thrive  well.  Is  this  through  imperfect  light?  The  archway 
faoes  the  east,  and  is  fairly  well  lighted,  and  Ferns  doweil 
there.  Locality,  Plymouth.— John  Hayward. 

914. — Strawberries  in  pots.— I have  about  100 
Strawberries  in  pots,  which  were  potted  last  autumn, 
brought  into  a cold  greenhouse  in  January,  and  have 
yielded  an  abundant  crop  of  fine  fruit.  What  is  the  proper 
treatment  of  them  when  they  have  done  fruiting  ? If  put 
out  in  the  open  till  next  January,  and  brought  in  as 
before,  will  they  yield  another  crop  next  spring  ? — Novice. 

915. — Name  of  a Rose.— I should  be  delighted  if 
someone  could  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  a wild  Rose 
which  I saw  growing  on  a sandy-rocky  dyke  in  Park-lane, 
Barmouth  ? It  is  of  a close,  creeping  habit,  and  the  branches 
root  all  along  as  they  ramble.  It  is  of  very  dwarf  habit  of 
foliage  and  of  bloom,  colour  white,  single,  about  the  size  of 
a florin,  and  very,  very  fragrant.  Is  it  Rosa  spinosissima 
(the  Burnet  Rose)?— A.  Riley. 

916. — Phyllocacti.— I shall  be  much  obliged  to  any- 
one who  can  give  me  the  name  of  an  English  nurseryman 
who  grows  a good  collection  of  the  above,  if,  indeed,  one 
exists  ? Though  they  are  easily  grown  and  of  unsurpassed 
magnificence  when  in  bloom,  they  are  now  very  little  cul- 
tivated, and  of  the  many  fine  species  and  hybrids,  but  few 
are  known  to  ordinary  growers,  and  these  too  often  survive 
but  as  neglected  wrecks  in  our  greenhouses. — J.  W.  M., 
Godaiming. 

917. — Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 

— I should  be  glad  if  someone  would  tell  me  the  probable 
cause  of  this  Carnation  dying  suddenly,  generally  just  as 
the  flowers  are  about  to  open,  but  sometimes  when  the 
plant  is  quite  young  ? I have  been  successful  with  other 
i Carnations,  and  have  never  had  them  die  in  such  an  unac- 
countable way.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  London 
atmosphere  is  the  reason.  A few  hints  as  to  compost  and 
general  treatment  would  oblige  ? — Canonbury. 

918.  — Flower-pots.— I should  like  to  know  why  there 
is  so  much  difference  generally  in  diameter  between  the 
tops  and  bottoms  of  flower-pots?  I have  lately  bought 
some  6-inch  pots  with  a difference  only  of  1 inch  between 
the  top  and  bottom,  and  I find  that  they  hold  more  soil 
than  any  7-inch  pot  I have  hitherto  obtained  in  this 
neighbourhood.  This  means  a great  saving  in  room  in  the 
greenhouse.  The  plant-roots  in  these  last-named  pots 
will  have  more  space,  and  the  soil  is  equally  well  watered. 
What  do  practical  gardeners  say  as  to  this?— A.  R.  D.  F. 

919. — Greenhouse  forjproflt  — I have  built  a span- 
roofed  greenhouse,  50  feet  by  20  feet,  in  which  I am 
growing  Tomatoes.  I want  also  to  grow  something  else 
in  it  during  the  water.  I intend  heating  it  this  year, 
and  I want  to  make  the  house  pay,  if  possible  ? I thought 
I could  grow  Mint  in  boxes,  and  Strawberries  in  pots 
during  the  winter.  Can  I grow  these  two  things  in  the 
same  temperature,  or  would  anything  do  to  grow  for 
profit,  but  which  would  be  cleared  off  early  enough  in  the 
year  to  plant  Tomatoes?  Information  will  be  umch 
esteemed. — Key. 

920. — Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  reason  for  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  a 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  ? I bought  it  from  a nurseryman 
late  in  February.  It  was  in  a pot.  It  has  three  long 
stems.  It  had  plenty  of  leaves  and  a dozen  buds.  I 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  pot  and  sunk  it  in  the  bed. 
I put  a mixture  of  soot,  decayed  manure,  and  sand  under 
the  pot,  training  the  stems  on  a trellis.  Now  the  buds 
have  dropped  off,  the  leaves  are  discoloured  and  died  off, 
leaving  the  stems  nearly  bare.  It  is  making  a few  feeble 
new  shoots.  What  can  I do  to  improve  it? — M.  E.  L. 

921. — Treatment  of  Tomatoes.— I wish  to  ask 
about  some  Tomatoes  which  I am  trying  to  grow  in  a 
lean-to  greenhouse  ? They  are  not  doing  as  well  as  I 
should  like  them.  The  piants  are  vigorous  and  bloom 
well,  but  some  of  them  damp  off  just  behind  the  flowers, 
and  some  are  about  the  size  of  marbles.  Some  of  the 
leaves  curl  up  on  the  top  of  the  plant.  I began  to  give 
them  liquid-manure  when  the  fruit  commenced  to  set, 
and  have  given  artificial  heat  in  the  night.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  ranges  from  60  degs.  to  90  degs.  I shall 
be  very  glad  if  someone  will  put  me  in  the  right  course  of 
treatment? — W.  L. 

922. — Chrysanthemums  in  pots.— In  April  I 
slipped  these  (about  two  dozen)  from  old  stools  in  the 
ground,  for  want  of  knowing  better.  Some  had  small 
fibres  to  them,  others  none.  Put  into  a mixture  of  garden 
soil,  little  wood-ashes,  little  manure  and  sand  in  48  pots, 
which  they  are  in  now.  Last  week  (end  of  April)  I took 
them  outside  against  front  of  greenhouse,  facing  full 
south.  They  are  about  fifteen  inches  high,  others  were 
topped  at  4 inches.  Have  I treated,  or  am  I treating, 
them  properly  ? I shall  be  very  glad  to  know  how  to  treat 
them  from  beginning  to  end,  and  when  to  take  them  in- 
doors, temperature,  &c. — H.  B. 

923. — Young  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees,  &c. 
— Should  some  young  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees,  planted 
against  a south  wall  about  20th  March  of  this  year,  have 
any  of  the  shoots  shortened  or  thinned  out  now,  or  should 
they  be  allowed  to  make  all  the  growth  they  can  until  the 


autumn,  to  assist  root  action  ? They  are  all  making  fairly 
free  growth,  with  the  exception  of  two  Grosse  Mignonne 
Peaches,  which  seem  almost  dead,  having  only  a few  nhoots 
near  the  main  stem.  Can  anyone  recommend  a good  hook 
treating  of  the  culture  of  Peach  and  other  fruit-trees  from 
the  earliest  stages,  free  from  technical  terms  and  suitable 
for  an  inexperienced  beginner  ? — Australasia. 

924. — Toads  in  a greenhouse.— I think  some 
information  concerning  the  taming  and  feeding  of  toads 
in  a greenhouse  would  be  most  acceptable  to  me  and, 
perhaps  , other  readers  of  Gardknino.  Some  toads  come 
boldly  forward  and  eat  the  worms  that  are  given  them 
fearlessly,  but  others  lie  motionless  and  refuse  the  food 
offered.  I put  some  toads  into  my  greenhouse  a year  ago. 
There  is  a border  in  it,  in  which  they  can  burrow,  and  for 
a short  time  they  were  occasionally  seen,  then  all  but  one 
disappeared  and  have  not  been  seen  since.  What  can 
have  become  of  them  ? I have  now  got  some  more,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  know  how  to  treat  them  ? — Sunflower. 

925. — Destroying  wasps.— May  I request  someone 
to  inform  me  how  I am  to  extirpate  wasps?  Last  autumn 
my  wall-fruit-trees  bore  a very  fine  crop  of  fruit,  of  which 
I,  however,  enjoyed  about  one-eighth,  the  rest  of  it,  even 
Pears  and  Apples,  being  apoilt  and  partly  devoured  by 
these  pests.  In  vain  I hung  up  a regiment  of  wide- 
mouthed  bottles  and  jars,  destroying  hundreds,  but 
thousands  appeared  to  attend  their  funerals  after  the 
wasps  were  drowned  in  beer  and  sugar.  I forgot  to  state 
that  diligent  search  was  made  for  the  nests,  but  in  vain. 
A brooklet  runs  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  it  is 
believed  the  nests  are  built  in  the  banks  some  distance 
off.— Y.  E.  B. 

926. — A legal  question.— When  a Highway  Board 
has  had  possession  of  a quarry  for  a number  of  years, 
paying  3d.  per  yard  dues  for  all  stones  raised  for  the 
roads,  can  the  surveyor  have  any  quantity  of  soil  he  likes 
removed  in  order  to  get  all  the  stones  without  paying 
anything  for  it,  or  even  consulting  the  owner  of  the  free- 
hold ? The  reason  I ask  the  question  is  that  the  surveyor 
has  written  me  saying  that  his  Board  never  pay  anything 
for  soil,  and  wants  to  remove  from  50  to  100  loads  now. 
Can  I do  anything  to  stop  him?  Iam  a working  man, 
aud  have  recently  had  a little  land  left  me,  on  which  the 
quarry  is  situated.  The  solicitors  in  this  neighbourhood 
appear  in  a mist  on  the  subject. — L.  C.,  North  Cornwall. 

927. — Peach-trees  deteriorating.— I shall  be  glad 
if  someone  can  give  advice  how  and  when  to  deal  with 
some  Peach-trees  that  are  deteriorating  ? There  are  four  of 
them,  with  a south-east  aspect  out-of-doors,  covering 
about  12  square  feet.  The  varieties  are  : Royal  George, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Walburton  Admirable,  and  Barrington. 
The  two  first  named  made  strong  growth  at  the  top  last 
season,  but  the  branches  are  dying  out  at  the  base.  They 
are  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  heavily  laden  with 
fruits  (having  set  most  of  the  bloom),  which  have  been 
thinned  to  two,  three,  and  four  on  a shoot,  according  to 
its  strength.  The  border  space  to  each  is  5 feet  by  12 
inches  and  18  inches  deep  to  the  subsoil,  which  is  a rather 
cold,  clayey  foxmould,  into  which  some  strong  roots  are 
penetrating.  They  were  brought  to  the  present  position 
about  five  years  ago,  and  it  is  evident  the  border  was  very 
little  prepared.  I am  very  anxious  to  preserve  them. — 
L.  M.  N. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects . 

928. — Aerides  falcatum  Leoniae  (J.  Harrow). 
— From  the  single  flower  sent  I should  think  this  is  the 
name  of  the  plant ; but  it  is  not  quite  sufficient  evidence 
to  state  accurately.  You  will  also  perceive  I have  changed 
the  name  of  expansum  to  falcatum,  which  I think  the 
A.  expansum  of  Reichenbach  really  is. — M.  B. 

929. — Mushroom  spawn  (Garsong).— Do  not  at- 
tempt to  make  this  yourself.  It  would  be  more  expensive 
than  buying  it  ready  made  from  a good  firm.  You  should 
look  in  the  advertising  columns  for  the  names  of  trades- 
men that  can  supply  it.  Mushrooms  abound  in  nitrogen, 
hence  they  require  such  materials  as  supply  that  element. 
— J.  J. 

930. — Cattleya  Warcewiczi  ( H.  Mulock).— A fair 
ordinary  form  of  this  showy  and  valuable  Cattleya.  Yes, 
it  is  one  of  the  labiata  section,  but  I do  not  follow  the 
fashion  of  writing  the  name  in  full,  as  Cattleya  labiata 
Warscewiczi  or  Cattleya  labiata  Mossise.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  so  very  full  of  pedantry,  and  there  is  nothing  gained; 
from  such  a vain  display  of  learning. — M.  B. 

931. — Aralia  papyrifera  (II.  Holland).— This  is 
the  name  of  your  plant.  In  Devonshire  you  could  find 
situations,  I should  think,  sufficiently  sheltered  to  keep  it 
in  the  open  air  ; but  even  if  it  should  be  cut  down  by  the 
wintry  weather  it  will  shoot  up  again  in  the  spring.  It  is- 
the  plant  which  furnishes  the  Rice-paper  of  the  Chinese. 
This  is  obtained  from  the  pith,  which  is  cut  out  and  made 
up  into  sheets. — J.  J. 

932. — Dendrobium  polyphlebium  ( G.  Dunbar ), 
— This  appears  to  be  the  name  of  the  flower  sent  by  post, 
and  the  system  of  wrapping  the  whole  flower  in  oil-skin  is 
a very  good  one.  The  Dendrobe  is  a supposed  natural 
hybrid,  and  the  fact  of  its  appearing  with  you  amongst  a 
lot  of  fine  forms  of  D.  Pierardi  would  seem  to  confirm  the- 
statement  that  has  been  previous^  made  respecting  it. 

I shall  be  glad  to  have  flowers  another  season.  — M.  B. 

933.  — Propagating  Honeysuckle  (H.  R.).—  Take- 
cuttings  of  the  present  season’s  growth  about  the  middle 
of  August,  while  the  wood  is  verging  on  ripeness.  Cut 
them  to  three  joints,  leaving  leaves  only  to  the  topmost 
eye.  Choose  a position  where  the  sun  does i not  shine  on 
or  but  little,  take  out  a spit  of  the  natural  soil,  fill  up  with 
light  sandy  compost,  make  it  very  firm,  and  insert  the 
cuttings  up  to  the  top  joint.  Keep  moist  and  protect 
with  a little  litter  in  winter.  March  is  the  be9t  time  to 
procure  young  plants. 

934. — Treatment  of  Abutilons  ( A . R.  E.).— Yes  ; 
shift  on  at  once  into  larger  pots,  using  a compost  of  two 
parts  loam  and  one  part  leaf-mould,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  silver  sand.  It  would  be  better  after  potting  to 
allow  them  to  remain  under  glass  until  the  end  of  this 
month  (June),  when,  if  required  for  winter  bloom,  they 
would  be  best  set  out  in  the  open  garden,  taking  care  that 
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^hey  get  a maximum  of  light  and  air,  as  upon  that  de- 
pends the  hardening  of  the  wood  and  its  subsequent 
bloom -bearing  power.  If  large  specimens  are  needed 
shift  on  again  as  soon  as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots,  if  not, 
feed  them  with  liquid -manure  as  soon  as  they  get  root- 
bound.  By  keeping  them  always  under  glass  they  will 
flower  in  summer,  but  not  as  freely  in  winter. 

035.— Treatment  of  Heliotropes  {II.  0.  I\) 

We  do  not  advise  you  to  cut  them  back  ; if  hardened  off 
by  placing  them  out-of-doors,  they  will,  when  planted 
out,  come  quickly  into  bloom,  whereas  pruning  them  now 
would  delay  the  flowering  season.  Cuttings  struck  now 
should  be  grown  under  glass  (pinching  them  in  to  make 
them  bushy)  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  are  best 
in  the  open  air.  Repot  for  the  last  time  the  latter  end  of 
July,  and  prick  off  all  flower-buds  until  the  middle  of 
August,  they  will  then  flower  under  glass  in  October  and 
November. 

unhealthy  Stauntonia  latifolia 

{/>.  J c.).— We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  plant  must 
have  been  overdosed  with  water  alone  or  liquid-manure. 
We  do  not  know  how  the  border  is  situated,  but  unless 
the  roots  of  the  plant  were  in  possession  of  the  full  body 
of  soil,  it  would  not  be  right  to  water  it  so  frequently,  as 
the  soil  would  then  become  sour  and  the  roots  either 
perish  or  be  inactive.  We  advise  you  not  to  give  any 
water  for  a week  or  so,  and  then  very  moderately 
endeavouring’  to  keep  the  soil  just  moist.  If  the  plant  is 
not  diseased,  this  careful  watering  will  bring  about  fresh 
and  healthy  root-action,  with  a consequent  renewal  of 
shoot  and  leaf-growth. 

J)37',“:Lselia  grandis  (Hugh  McLeod).—!  first  saw 
this  plant  in  1833,  and  had  some  flowers  shortly  after  the 
plants  were  received.  Your  blooms  appear  to  be  somewhat 
similar,  for  they  do  not  present  the  appearance  of  coming 
fiom  established  plants.  1 should  say  they  were  very 
good  representatives  of  the  typical  plant,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  of  a somewhat  bronzy-yellowish  hue : the  lip  is 
white,  streaked  with  rosy -purple.  The  variety  tenebrosa 
is  a much  grander  form,  having  very  large  flowers  of  a 
rich  bronzy  hue,  and  the  large  lip  is  stained  with  blackish- 
purple.  I advise  you  to  get  this  form,  if  possible  - it 
requires  a good  strong  heat  to  do  it  well,  and  the  atmos- 
phere also  should  be  well  charged  with  moisture.— M.  B. 

;l;n“fs,cellaneous  questions  (J.  A.  South- 
wrillj.  — lhe  hrst  one  is  relative  to  Tuberous  Be-onias  I 
am  inclined  to  think  if  the  plants  have  not  shown  any  life 
by  this  time  you  must  not  now  expect  any.  I started 
mine  in  a cold-house,  at  the  end  of  April,  and  now  most 
of  them  are  through  the  soil,  and  are  making  fine  plants 
A ou  should  certainly  water  them.  The  Seedling  Cyclamen 
bought  early  m the  season  should  have  been  treated  to 
warmth  and  not  put  into  a cold-frame.  You  certainlv 
sowed  your  Cineraria  seed  about  two  months  too  early 
even  for  autumn  blooming.  They  should  be  kept  in  a 
cold-frame,  with  a moist  bottom.  Zonal  “Geraniums” 
aie  the  scarlet-flowered  kinds,  and  are  so  called  from  the 
horeshoe  dark  mark  on  the  leaves.  Biennials  are  so  called 
because  they  flower  the  second  year.  See  the  advertising 
columns  of  Gardenins.— J.  J.  c 

939.— Lycaste  Skinneri  purpurata  (J.  T M ) 

-This  gentleman  sends  a very  fine  flower  of  this  beautiful 
Orchid  ; but  in  a plant  which  varies  as  much  as  this  does  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  name  the  varieties.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  do  so,  for  the  flower 
evidently  represents  the  kind  named  purpurata  by  Moore 
The  sepals  which  are  broad  and  spreading,  measure 
nearly  b inches  across,  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture  and  of 
a creamy-white,  the  petals  being  much  smaller,  forming 
a hood  over  the  column,  creamy-white,  flushed  with  a 
rosy  flesh-coloured  hue,  and  the  lip  is  of  an  intense  deep 
purplish-crimson.  It  is  very  lucky  to  get  this  Lailia 
from  a promiscuous  deal,  and  you  make  yourself  quite 
certain  that  the  plant  had  not  flowered  with  Mr  Sander 
previous  to  your  purchasing  it,  or  you  would  not  have 
bought  it  for  the  price  you  did.  If  you  have,  as  you  say 
three  breaks  or  leading  shoots  upon  this  plant  i should 
make  as  many  plants  of  it,  marking  them  distinctly  as 
purpurata,  and  dividing  them  again  as  soon  as  I got  the 
chance,  because  this  is  an  especially  good  variety  one 
perhaps  you  may  not  again  see  for  years.  Yes  the’v  will 
grow  with  the  Odontoglossums. — M.  B.  y 


without  name.— Magnolia  conspicua. John  W.  Leigh 

~ *e9>,  I!lrd  Cherry  (Prunus  I'adus). T.  W.  Bennett, 

htroud-green-road.— Yes,  Prunus  I’adus. W.  W.  C.—l 

veronica  gentianoides ; 2,  JCdwardsia  grandiflora ; 3] 
I-  lowers  rotten,  cannot  name  ; 4,  Wiegela  rosea  ; 5,  Ophio- 
pogon  Jaburan  variegatum ; (1,  Probably  a variety  of 

Begonia  nitida  ; send  again  in  flower. R.  IP.— 1,  White 

Beam-tree  (PyrusAria);  2,  Giant  Knotweed  (Polygonum 
cuspidatum). 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad,  if  readers  would  remember  that  u t 
do  not  answer  qv,eries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under - 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

F.  Papworth>-\vv\y  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria 

and  1 aradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Alfred  Briggs. — The  Grapes  are  “scalded”  from  a cold 
and  too  damp  an  atmosphere  at  night,  and  insufficient  ven- 
tilation early  in  the  morning.  Keep  the  pipes  warm,  and 

have  a little  air  on  at  the  top  of  the  house  all  night. A 

{'over  of  Flowers.— The  Fern-fronds  look  as  if  the  plant 
had  been  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  root  and  then 
heavily  watered.  Has  this  been  the  case? Osmunda. 

If  the  young  Ferns  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots  they 

can  be  repotted  at  once. F.  Silsbey.— By  all  means  send 

article  on  Tree-Perns. II.  B.—We  know  of  no  book 

that  will  help  you.  All  queries  sent  here  will  be  duly- 
attended  to.—  M.  F.  S.—  Apply  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 

.Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. One  in  Doubt.—' The  Vine-leaves 

are  “ scalded,”  probably  from  insufficient  ventilation,  or 
the  glass  in  the  vinery  roof  may  be  of  poor  quality,  then 
Sl*n  often  “ scalds  ” ^ ine-leaves  when  this  is  the  case. 
M 188  Walker.— The  Vines  want  more  air,  we  should 
say,  and  it  should  be  given  early  in  the  morning. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  AnV  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 

bs7  avirft8ed  the.  Edi™r  0/  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C 

Names  of  plants.-/).  C.  Oban.- It  appears  to  be 
cither  Dendrobium  suavissimum  or  1).  signature  • send 
more  particulars.— G.  F.- The  yellow  flower  is  Iverria 
japonic*  fl.-pl.  ; Other  specimen,  the  Double  Cuckoo 
flower  (Cardaniine  pratensis,  fl.-pl.).  It,  appears  to  be 

very  pret  ty. M.  it  -Dendrobium'  Parish!.— Rocheati 

—Unrecognisable. J.  Q.  Southwell.-The  Fern  scraus 

sent  are  too  small  to  name. R.  L.- The  flower  sent  is1  a 

IST  c -01  Day  l,'lly  ’ Pancratium  zeylanicum  is 

wiutt,  but  Crmum  zeylanicum  is  purple. II.  B. l 

Adiantum  peruvianum ; 2,  Adiantum  Feei  ; 3,  Adiantum 

Mathewsianum. G.  IF.-Cattleva  Mossiie. .)/,.< 

Mackay .—The  seed  is  of  the  Tooquin  Bean-tree  (Dipterix 
TUieSf  ar,e  T1''1 1,1  de,“aud  by  the  perfume  inanu- 

lai  tm  ei  s, and  also  by  thesnuff-takers. Fin  ily.  — A forked 

form  ot  l)ood i.i  caudata. 11.  Brown.— l,  Helenium 

Hoopesi ; 2,\  eromoa  gentianoides  ; 3,  Francoa  ramosa. 

Gn<  in  Difficulties.  -Common  Coltsfoot (Tussilago  Farfaral 

imo  "If  r u°nS<£antly  hoeg  down  it  will  disappear  in 
tune.  h.  1.  ff  . Simpson.—  Please  send  a fresher  speci- 

™e“).(thls  ?ne  was  dried  up. C.  B.  Corbouhl.— 

\vi'\Uti>  var‘ety  ,°J  Clematis  lanuginosa. Cherry  — 

VWute  Beam-tree  (Pyrus  Aria). R.  Ireine.- Probably 

Saxifraga  junipenna. ,/.  Beaty. -Oytisus  Adami  - 

Ihghlander.— I,  Berbens  Darwini ; 2,  Azkra  microphvlia  • 
3,  Diplopappus  chrysoph.vllus  ; 4,  Berberis  stenophvlla  s’ 
CO  ptomeria  elegans. — -George  OJhi—  We  cannot  under’ 

take  to  name  garden  varieties  of  the  Coleus. .4.  Tern, 

iiiTi*  i '■~p0,1,}U011  Uenliane  (Hyosoyamus  niger).  Tlie 
m n i<  eHn  rn  18  a d?u,ble  orm  of  «•  ponticum,  quite  com! 
‘.  ' d“  s.P'n'aJ  value. Foam-flower 
(Tiarella  cordifolia);  2,  \ eromca  subsessilis  ; 3,  Yellow- 
(lowered  Fumitory  (Fumaria  (Corydalis)  lutea)  • 4 

Prophet-flower  (Arnebia  echioides). Rev  ir  Tanart  — 

\ellow  Fumitory  (Fumaria  lutea). Flowers  in  a box 


CHICKEN  FOOD. 

I iie.  first  food  after  hatching  should  invariably 
consist  of  hard-boiled  egg  chopped  fine  and 
mixed  with  stale  bread-crumbs  or  a little  Oat  or 
Barley-meal,  and  made  into  a dry  crumbly  mass 
with  a little  new  milk.  Before,  however,  this 
dainty  meal  be  given  the  hen  must  have  her  fill 
of  grain  and  water,  as  directly  she  imagines  her 
self  freed  from  further  cares  as  regards  incuba- 
tion she  becomes  ravenous,  and  will  devour  the 
major  portion  of  the  chicken  food.  The  egg  diet 
must  he  continued  for  four  or  five  days,  and 
must  then  give  way  to  sound  grain  and  meal  of 
various  kinds.  The  grand  secret  of  successful 
chicken  rearing,  as  far  as  food  is  concerned,  is 
summed  in  the  words  “little  and  often.”  Young 
chickens  require  to  be  fed  every  hour  or  so, 
gradually  extending  the  period  between  each 
meal  as  they  grow  older.  On  no  account  must 
food  be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  chickens 
have  partaken  of  as  much  as  they  appear  to 
relish.  After  a time  or  two  it  is  easily  apparent 
what  quantity  to  give  them,  so  that  there  be  no 
waste  ; but  if  food  is  permitted  to  be  before 
them  always  it  gives  them  a distaste  for  it,  and 
destroys  all  chance  of  a good  appetite  for  the 
next  meal.  A drink  of  warm  inilk  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  is  of  great  assistance,  but 
it  is  not  advisable  to  give  more  than  one  supply 
during  the  day.  Generally  speaking,  nothing  is 
better  than  oatmeal  well  boiled,  and  afterwards 
mixed  with  dry  meal  into  a crumbly  mass.  No 
soft  food  should  be  given  in  a sloppy  state,  as  it 
is  wasteful,  and  not  relished  by  the*  birds.  For 
hard  food  small  or  tail  ) \ heat,  and  later  on 
Barley  and  a very  little  Maize  for  a change. 
Many  poultry-keepers  feed  almost  solely  on 
Rice,  raw  and  cooked.  It  is  a great  error, 
as  this  grain  is  very  deficient  in  bone  and 
flesh-forming  material,  consequently  but  ill- 
adapted  for  growing  stock.  A little,  however, 
well  boiled  in  milk,  may  be  given  occasionally 
as  a change,  but  beware  of  its  constant  use,  as 
chickens  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  will  be  found 
very  difficult  to  wean  them  from  it  and  get  them 
to  take  kindly  to  other  feeding  stuff.  Where 
a Grass  run  cannot  be  provided  an  adequate 
supply  of  green  food  must  be  given  ; they  can- 
not have  too  much  of  it,  but  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lay  about  and  decay,  or  it  will  form 
the  foundation  of  innumerable  diseases.  If  a 
good  sod  of  fresh  Grass  can  be  placed  before 
them  daily  it  will  form  a great  source  of  health 
and  amusement.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  importance  of  feeding  early  in  the 
morning  ; nothing  will  prove  so  injurious  to 
chickens  as  allowing  them  to  roam  about  for 
hours  with  empty  stomachs.  As  regards  the 
proportion  of  hard  and  soft  food  best  adapted 
for  rearing  chickens  on,  the  variety  or  breed 
must  he  taken  into  consideration.  Thus  with 
Brahmas  or  Dorkings  size  is  a great  aim,  and 
therefore  soft  food  should  predominate,  but 
with  game  or  Hamburghs  it  should  be  the 
opposite,  as  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  firm- 


fleshed,  sprightly  specimens  with  symmetry  in- 
stead of  fat.  There  exists  much  controversy 
as  to  the  desirability  of  allowing  chickens  un- 
limited quantities  of  water.  I maintain  that, 
provided  the  water  is  clean  and  constantly 
changed,  no  harm  can  come  of  it.  It  often 
happens,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being 
regularly  fed,  that  chickens  gorge  themselves 
with  dry  grain,  and  then,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  discomfort,  they  partake  of  copious  draughts 
of  water.  This  is  easily  prevented  by  feeding 
at  proper  intervals.  A little  boiled  liver, 
chopped  fine,  may  be  given  with  advantage 
occasionally,  as  likewise  a sprinkling  of  spice 
condiment,  but  beware  of  its  too  frequent  use. 

A. 

891.  — Unhealthy  chickens.— It  is  not 

an  easy  matter  to  advise  “ Perplexed.”  With  a 
free  Grass  run  the  chickens  should  not  be 
cramped,  although  the  hen  is  cooped  on  a 
boarded  floor.  I believe  the  chicks  are  really 
weak  at  birth,  and  this  points  to  unhealthy 
stock.  All  that  “ Perplexed”  can  do  is  to  feed 
generously  from  birth,  giving  scraps  of  under- 
done meat  in  the  soft  food,  and  using  Parrish’s 
chemical  food  in  the  drinking  water.  The 
chicks  should  be  kept  off  the  wet  Grass ; hut 
when  it  is  dry  the  more  liberty  they  can  have 
the  better. — Doulting. 

890. —Regulating  an  incubator.— “A 

Stein  ” should  put  himself  in  communication 
with  the  maker  of  the  machine.  The  name  of 
the  manufacturer  is,  I expect,  upon  the  incu- 
bator somewhere.  It  is  very  risky  to  take 
advice  from  anyone  who  has  never  seen  the 
incubator  and  does  not  know  the  maker’s  name. 
The  querist  should  experiment  for  himself  if  he 
cannot  procure  the  information  I have  advised 
him  to  get.  An  hour’s  trial  will  show  him  the 
effect  produced  by  turning  a screw  or  moving  the 
weight.  Incubators  are  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  to  treat  recklessly,  for  a few  minutes’ 
overheating  will  be  sufficient  to  spoil  the  eggs 
in  the  early  stage.  — Doulting. 

BIRDS. 

940.— Treatment  of  young  Thrushes  — I have 

three  barely  fledsred  young  Thrushes,  and  do  not  under- 
stand them.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  how  to 
manage  them  ?— A Correspondent. 

892. — Treatment  of  young  Skylarks, 

— In  order  to  do  this  well,  yon  should  have  a 
cage  with  a canvas  top,  for  reasons  presently  to 
he  explained.  Keep  the  Larks  in  their  nest, 
and  surround  it  with  fresh  turf.  Feed  the  young 
birds  at  least  every  two  hours,  commencing,  at 
the  latest,  at  six  o’clock  a.  m.  for  the  first  meal  ; 
I have  tumbled  out  of  bed  and  given  them  their 
first  meal  at  five  a.m.  The  Larks  should  he 
taken  when  eight  days  old,  not  later.  The  food 
should  consist  of  soaked  dried  ants’  eggs  (to  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  J.  Abrahams,  191  and  192,  St. 
George’s-st.-East,  London),  and  preserved  yolk 
of  egg,  or  hard-boiled  egg  minced  up  fine  and 
mixed  with  stale  bread-crumbs  ; mix  all  three 
ingredients  in  equal  parts.  As  the  birds  begin 
to  run  about  they  will,  if  not  prevented,  take 
tremendous  leaps.  I have  known  them  to  leap 
from  a basket  clean  over  my  shoulder  to  the 
ground.  If  then  they  are  kept  in  a cage  with 
a wooden  or  wired  top  they  give  themselves 
such  violent  blows  on  the  head  that,  if  they 
survive  to  grow  to  maturity,  the}-  are  liable  to 
a disease  called  canker,  a tumour  on  the  brain 
which  renders  them  useless,  and  finally  kills 
them  ; on  this  account  a canvas  roof  to  the  cage 
is  advisable.  As  soon  as  the  young  birds  are 
able  to  peck  for  themselves  the  food  may  be 
given  drier.  Water  should  never  he  entirelv 
withheld  even  before  this  time,  a drop  or  two 
being  given  after  each  meal,  hut  now  it  can  he 
given  in  a separate  vessel  ; and  at  the  same  time 
the  floor  of  the  cage  not  occupied  by  the  turf 
should  be  covered  with  coarse  sea-sand,  not 
shell-sand,  for  the  chips  of  sharp  shell  are  very 
langerous,  and  if  swallowed  may  cause  death  ; 
a little  Canary-seed  may  be  sprinkled  on  the 
sand,  and  finely -chopped  Lettuce  or  Watercress 
given  occasionally  as  well  as  a spider  or  two, 
particularly  if  the  young  Larks  become  costive. 
This  sounds  rather  elaborate,  but  it  is  not  much 
trouble,  and  I know  from  personal  experience 
that  the  result  is  satisfactory.  Do  not  be  per- 
suaded to  give  meat ; it  is  not  good. — A.  G. 
Butler. 
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PACKING  SOFT  FRUIT. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  and  Strawberries 
may  all  be  classed  as  soft  fruit  and  require  very 
careful  packing,  or  otherwise,  when  they  reach 
their  destination,  no  matter  how  short  the 
journey  may  be,  they  are  of  little  worth.  Not 
only  do  bruises  detract  from  their  appearance, 
but  they  also  greatly  militate  against  their 
keeping  properties,  and  in  any  case,  after  so 
much  trouble  has  been  expended  on  the  pro- 
duction of  choice  fruit,  no  one  ought  to  begrudge 
either  a judicious  outlay  on  boxes  and  packing- 
material  or  the  expenditure  of  a little  extra 
pains  in  packing.  A great  variety  of  boxes  are 
in  use  among  private  gardeners,  some  suitable 
and  others  very  unsuitable  for  the  purpose. 
They  may  either  be  too  deep  or  too  shallow,  too 
heavy  or  too  light,  and  I hold  boxes  or  trays 
made  with  separate  compartments  for  each  fruit 
to  be  especially  objectionable.  When  the  boxes 
for  Peaches  are  much  more  than  4 inches  in 
depth  it  is  usually  necessary  to  use  a considerable 
quantity  of  packing  material  both  below  and 
above  the  fruit,  and  this  being  somewhat  elastic, 
heavy  jolting  is  apt  to  completely  reverse  the 
position  of  the  fruit,  bruised  points  being  the 
consequence.  Should  the  boxes  be  less  than 
4 inches  in  depth,  there  is  not  sufficient  space 
always  for  packing  material  either  below  or 
above  the  fruit,  and  it  is  liable  therefore  to 
bruise  badly.  For  private  use  I find  moderately 
Strong  deal  boxes,  14  inches  long,  10  inches 
wide,  and  4-J  inches  deep,  a very  serviceable 
size,  this  holding  a dozen  fairly  large  and 
eighteen  rather  small  fruit.  These  boxes  prove 
equally  handy  for  packing  other  fruit  and  cut 
flowers.  Compartments  for  each  fruit  add  con- 
siderably to  the  cost  of  boxes,  are  quite  uncalled- 
for,  and  are  frequently  the  cause  of  much  fruit 
being  bruised  either  in  packing  or  unpacking, 
and  if  used  the  least  that  can  be  done  is  to  leave 
the  corners  of  the  paper  enclosing  the  fruit  well 
above  the  latter,  this  admitting  of  its  being  care- 
fully lifted  out  of  its  bed  of  cotton-wool  or  other 
packing  material.  Opinions  vary  somewhat  as 
to  which  is  the  best  form  of  packing  material,  and 
probably  always  will  do  so.  Cotton-wool,  Moss, 
bran,  and  wood-wool  are  all  variously  used,  but 
after  having  given  all  a fair  trial,  I am  strongly  of 
opinion  the  two  first-named  are  the  best.  Bran 
is  too  shifty— that  is  to  say,  it  is  liable  to  jolt 
clown  or  otherwise  get  loose,  no  matter  how  firm 
it  may  be  made,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  unless  soft  fruit  remains  exactly  where 
originally  fixed  it  travels  badly.  Wood-wool, 
again,  is  too  elastic,  and  also  a little  harsh,  and 
I have  seen  fruit  presumably  well  packed  in  it 
completely  jolted  out  of  position  and  bruised 
badly.  It  is  also  strongly  scented,  and  long 
exposure  to  the  air  does  not  effectually  get  rid 
of  the  aroma.  Unless,  however,  the  latter  pre- 
caution is  taken,  soft  fruit  is  almost  certain  to 
be  badly  flavoured  by  the  packing  material, 
Peaches,  Figs,  and  Strawberries  being  especially 
liable  to  absorb  any  aroma  with  which  they 
I may  come  into  contact.  For  this  reason,  it 
should  also  be  added,  judgment  must  be  exer- 
j cised  in  selecting  cheap  boxes  from  grocers  and 


confectioners,  soap  boxes,  though  among  the 
best  that  can  be  had,  as  far  as  construction  is 
concerned,  being  altogether  unsuitable  for  pack- 
ing fruit  in,  but  Cocoa  boxes  may  safely  be  used 
after  a few  days’  exposure  to  the  air. 

Common  Moss,  somewhat  after  the  character  of 
Sphagnum,  and  equally  free  of  dirt  and  dust,  is 
undoubtedly  an  excellent  packing  material, 
costing  nothing  but  the  labour  of  collecting  and 
preparing  it,  and  if  it  cannot  be  procured  in  the 
woods,  it  can  frequently  be  had  fairly  good  by 
raking  mossy  lawns  with  iron  rakes.  As  it 
happens,  however,  the  majority  of  gardeners 
cannot  procure  Moss  fit  for  packing  purposes, 
and,  as  in  my  case,  must  rely  principally  upon 
cotton-wool.  The  latter,  we  are  told,  is  absor- 
bent of  moisture  and  liable  to  heat,  but  if  the 
fruit  is  properly  enclosed  in  tissue  paper  it  can- 
not be  affected  by  the  cotton-wool,  nor  if  the 
latter  is  kept  properly  dry  will  there  be  any 
heating.  Cotton-wool  is  the  most  expensive  of 
all  the  materials  named,  but  it  can  be  used 
repeatedly,  and  on  the  whole  is  indispensable, 
being  also  the  best  for  private  use.  I use  the 
unbleached,  but  not  the  cheapest  quality 
that  can  be  bought,  and  for  moderately  large 
Peaches  pull  this  into  strips  about  12 
inches  long  and  8 inches  wide,  varying  this 
slightly  according  to  the  size  of  the  fruit. 
Each  fruit  is  well  enclosed  in  a square  of  tissue 
paper,  and,  after  the  strip  of  cotton-wool  is 
folded  once,  skin  side  outwards,  it  is  tightly 
wound  round  the  Peach,  the  latter  being  kept 
point  upwards,  and  having  sufficient  wool  to 
rest  on  below,  and  the  same  quantity  above 
for  the  lid  to  shut  down  on.  If  all  are  thus 
enclosed  and  fitted  together  tightly  in  the  box, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  fill  in  the  crevices  with 
more  wool,  as  the  fruit  cannot  shift,  but  if  the 
boxes  are  somewhat  deep  for  the  variety  of 
fruit  being  packed,  place  a layer  of  cotton- 
wool in  the  bottom  and  another  on  the  lop,  as 
the  lids  must  close  down  tightly  in  every  case. 
Nothing  but  light  deal  boxes  should  be  used 
for  sending  this  class  of  fruit  either  by  post  or 
tail,  the  same  plan  of  enclosing  in  paper  and 
then  wrapping  the  fruit  in  folds  of  cotton-wool 
being  adopted  in  each  case,  neither  the  base,  on 
which  the  fruit  should  always  rest,  nor  the 
points  coming  into  contact  with  the  wool.  If 
Moss  is  used,  each  fruit  ought  to  be  enclosed  in 
soft  paper  and  then  completely  and  firmly  sur- 
rounded by  the  former.  Much  the  same 
methods  of  packing  may  well  be  adopted  with 

Nectarines,  only  the  boxes  should  be  more 
shallow  or  smaller  in  every  way,  a depth  of 
3 inches  answering  well  for  most  varieties.  In 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  Peaches,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  fruits  when 
gathering  them,  Nectarine  Lord  Napier  being 
one  of  the  worst  to  come  away  from  the  trees. 
Mr.  Coleman’s  plan  of  holding  each  fruit  with  a 
pad  of  cotton-wool  and  detaching  it  from  the  tree 
by  means  of  a strong  pair  of  Grape-scissors  is 
the  best  that  can  be  recommended,  and  most 
certainly  is  far  better  than  either  leaving  the 
fruits  till  they  are  ready  to  drop  off  or  attempting 
to  drag  them  off.  Fruit  to  travel  and  keep  well 
ought  no  t to  be  fully  ripe  when  gathered  or  packed , 
and  it  requires  no  great  judgment  to  decide 
when  it  should  be  gathered.  The  general  appear- 


ance of  the  fruit  ought  to  be  a good  guide,  and  if 
slightly  soft  when  pressed  near  the  base  they  are 
fit  to  gather.  For  the  markets  they  ought  to  be 
somewhat  under  rather  than  quite  ripe,  and  in 
most  cases  be  packed  in  a cool  state.  Should, 
however,  the  fruit  be  scarcely  so  ripe  as  desir- 
able, and  yet  must  be  sent  for  immediate  use,  it 
ought  to  be  gathered  warm  and  packed  in  com- 
paratively hot  material,  an  outer  covering  of 
paper  serving  to  further  enclose  the  heat.  Thus 
treated,  the  fruit  will  be  forwarded  considerably 
by  the  time  it  is  unpacked,  and,  perhaps,  be 
quite  fit  for  use. 

Figs  travel  badly,  especially  if  quite  ripe 
when  packed,  and  yet  they  do  not  attain  per- 
fection unless  left  on  the  trees  till  they  have 
cracked  somewhat.  These  go  well  with  Necta- 
rines, not,  however,  in  the  form  of  a double 
layer,  as  there  ought  to  be  nothing  but  single 
layers  of  any  kind  of  soft  fruit,  though  there  is 
no  reason  why  trays  should  not  be  fitted  into 
boxes  to  save  having  so  many  packages  and  lids. 
Each  Fig  ought  to  be  wrapped  separately  in  a 
square  of  tissue  paper  and  well  bedded  in  cotton- 
wool in  a sloping  direction  with  the  stems  upper- 
most. They  travel  equally  well  in  good  soft 
Moss,  always  provided  sufficient  of  it  is  used  to 
well  fill  the  box. 

Strawberries,  again,  are  of  a very  soft, 
perishable  nature,  and  private  gardeners  must 
not  attempt  to  imitate  what  is  done  by  market 
growers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  small  pack- 
ages are  handled  by  railway  porters  and  carriers 
generally  very  differently  to  the  large  trade 
consignments.  The  aim  in  every  case  should 
be  to  pack  the  fruit  sufficiently  well  for  it  to 
stand  rough  treatment,  for  such  it  is  almost 
certain  to  experience  in  transit.  Either  shallow 
boxes  or  deeper  boxes  holding  two  or  three  trays 
are  required  for  Strawberries.  I prefer  the  for- 
mer, and  have  them  of  various  sizes,  the  depth 
of  all  being  about  inches,  and  they  are  both 
light  and  strong,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  either 
the  parcels  post  or  rail.  They  are  well  lined 
with  cotton-wool,  the  sides  as  well  as  bottoms 
being  covered,  over  this  being  placed  a sheet  of 
soft  paper.  The  Strawberries  when  packed  are 
cool  and  not  overripe,  each  being  enclosed  in  a 
soft  leaf,  nothing  answering  better  at  this  time 
of  year  than  Lime-leaves,  and  packed  closely  to- 
gether, the  leaves  only  dividing  the  lruit. 
More  leaves  are  placed  over  the  fruit,  then  more 
paper,  and  finally  a layer  of  cotton-wool,  the  lid 
shutting  down  tightly  on  this.  Packed  in  this 
manner  they  travel  a distance  of  120  miles  with- 
out sustaining  any  noticeable  damage.  Natur- 
ally, some  varieties,  or  those  with  their  seeds 
on  the  surface,  travel  much  better  than  others, 
but  those  softer  may  be  sent  a great  distance  if 
gathered  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  most 
of  them  are  all  the  better  in  quality  for  being 
gathered  thus  early.  W. 


843.— Coal  and  coke-dust.— The  latter 
is  rather  sour,  poisonous  stuff’,  and  the  best  use 
to  which  it  can  be  put,  at  least  when  fresh,  is  to 
form  ash-beds  on  which  to  stand  out  Chrys- 
anthemums and  other  plants  in  pots,  or  these 
may  be  plunged  in  it  if  desired.  In  a year  or  so  it 
may  be  dug  into  the  ground,  with  considerable 
advantage  to  a heavy  staple.  Coal-dust  is,  how- 
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ever,  a different  matter.  Having  a clay  soil  to 
deal  with,  I use  considerable  quantities  of  this 
for  burning  the  stuff  in  heaps,  the  rough  lumps 
coining  in  for  making  paths,  drainage,  &c.,  and 
the  other  portion  is  worked  into  the  ground 
when  digging  or  applied  as  a surface-dressing. 
Wherever  the  soil  is  heavy  this  may  be  done 
with  the  greatest  possible  benefit.  But  apart 
from  this  there  are  some  useful  properties  in  the 
(lust  itself,  and  when  worked  rather  liberally 
into  a plot  of  ground,  especially  if  of  a heavy 
description,  a decided  difference  in  the  growth 
of  the  crop  may  be  noticed. — B.  C.  R. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

The  ventilation  of  the  conservatory  will  now  be  a com- 
paratively ea9y  matter.  Air  should  be  left  on  night  and 
day.  In  windy  weather,  or  during  heavy  rains,  the  venti- 
lation must  be  reduced,  but  the  house  should  never  be 
altogether  closed.  Many  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  &c.,  may  require  water  twice  a day.  The  dan- 
ger now  will  not  be  in  overwatering,  but  in  not  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  plants  sulliciently.  Liquid  or  dry  stimu- 
lants will  be  necessary  wherever  the  best  results  are  de- 
sired. If  dry  stimulants  are  used  they  should  be  watered 
in  immediately.  Permanent  plants  growing  in  the  bor- 
der, such  as  Camellias,  Roses,  climbers,  &c.,  will  require 
a good  deal  of  water  now  ; and  the  climbers  and  Roses 
should  have  liquid-manure  twice  a week.  The  syringe  or 
engine,  where  it  can  be  used  without  doing  injury  to 
plants  in  bloom,  will  have  a beneficial  effect.  The  after- 
noon—about  four  or  five  o’clock— will  be  the  best  time  to 
syringe  at  this  season.  Hard-wooded  plants  which  have 
completed  their  growth  may  be  placed  outside  in  a shel- 
tered position.  Something  is  often  done  with  large  Palms, 
Aloes,  &c.,  to  give  character  to  sheltered  parts  of  the 
lawn  or  grounds.  The  weather  should  be  sufficiently 
settled  by  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July  to  move 
anything  out  for  this  purpose.  Pelargoniums  going  out 
of  bloom  should  be  placed  outside  to  ripen  the  growth  pre- 
vious to  cutting  down.  Shady  corners  of  the  conservatory 
may  be  tastefully  filled  with  a group  of  Gloxinias,  sur- 
rounded with  Maiden-hair  and  other  Ferns.  Achimenes 
may  be  disposed  of  in  a similar  manner.  They  are  more 
effective  arranged  in  this  way  than  dotted  about  in  a 
mixed  way,  where  they  may  pass  unnoticed.  Double 
Petunias  will  be  coming  on  to  succeed  the  Pelargoniums. 
Brugmansias  planted  in  the  border  of  the  conservatory 
will  require  a great  deal  of  water,  liquid-manure  being 
given  at  frequent  intervals.  Large  plants  in  pots  or  tubs 
may  be  plunged  out  on  the  lawn.  Large  specimen 
Agapanthus  will  be  better  plunged  outside,  and  the 
fiower3  will  last  longer.  Specimen  plants  of  Kalosanthes 
may  have  weak  stimulants  to  give  strength  to  the  blos- 
soms, now  just  showing.  Cuttings  of  this  class  of  plants 
will  root  now.  The  best  cuttings  are  the  tops  of  young 
plants  now  growing  on.  Keep  the  shoots  of  Marechal 
jNiel  Rosas  thin  and  regularly  trained  in.  After  cutting 
back  there  are  always  more  shoots  start  away  than  will  be 
required,  and  the  weakest  should  be  removed.  Shift  on 
Veronicas  intended  for  autumn  blooming  ; these  will  do 
very  well  outside  now.  Diplacus  aurantiacus  (Shrubby 
Miinulus)  is  a very  pretty  plant  when  well  grown  for  the 
small  conservatory.  Lilies  L.  auratum  and  others  just  com- 
ing into  bloom  must  be  supported  with  neat  stakes  ; but 
in  thrusting  in  the  stakes  avoid  injuring  the  bulbs.  A 
little  fresh  compost  placed  on  the  surface  will  be  benefi- 
cial. Besides  making  a good  wall  or  pillar  plant,  Plum- 
bago capensis,  when  neatly  trained,  makes  a good  speci- 
men in  a pot,  and  it  supplies  a very  desirable  colour  for 
the  conservatory  in  summer,  and  the  plant  is  so  easily 
grown  that  everybody  should  have  it. 

Stove. 

Shade  and  moisture  are  important  now,  but  both  must 
be  used  with  judgment ; it  is  possible  to  overwater  plants 
even  in  hot,  soorching  weather,  and  shading  should  only 
be  used  to  keep  the  foliage  and  blossoms  in  a fresh  condi- 
tion. Atmospheric  humidity  iB  the  very  life  of  stove 
plants,  and  must  be  supplied  by  damping  floors  and  walls. 
This  is  better  than  too  much  syringing.  An  occasional 
spraying  over  with  the  syringe  will  be  serviceable  on  a hot 
day,  but  too  muoh  syringing  tends  to  weaken  the  growth, 
especially  of  delicate-leaved  plants.  Younggrowing  plants 
may  be  shifted  on  at  any  time  should  more  root-space 
be  required.  Take  care  in  repotting  that  the  soil  is  in  an 
equable  condition,  neither  too  wet  nor  yet  too  dry.  Often 
in  hot,  dry  weather  the  compost  heaps  get  very  dry,  and 
in  such  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  water  the  soil  some 
hours  before  using,  unless  some  damper  soil  can  be  ob- 
tained from  some  other  part  of  the  heap.  The  Vincas  are 
very  pretty  flowering  plants  for  a cool  stove  now,  and  used 
to  be  much  in  favour  with  exhibitors,  as  a well-grown 
specimen  may  be  made  available  for  several  shows. 
Stephanotis  floribunda  is  usually  a strong  feature  at  this 
season  and  later,  the  only  objection  to  it  is  the  difficulty 
in  keeping  it  free  from  insects— mealy-bug  being  specially 
partial  t®  it.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  large  plants  altogether 
free.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  will  root  now  in  sandy 
peat  under  a bell-glass  in  bottom-heat.  Rhynchospermum 
jasminoides  is  another  useful  plant  for  training  on  a wire 
trellis,  and  it  may  be  moved  to  the  conservatory  when  in 
blossom,  where  it  will  last  a long  time  in  beauty.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  3 inohes  long  will  root  now. 

Growing  on  Winter-blooming  Plants. 

Young  plants  always  do  best  by  themselves  in  a close 
low  house  or  pit  to  be  moved  to  an  airy  frame  later  on  to 
ripen  the  growth.  All  the  usual  things  grown  for  flowering 
in  winter  will  submit  to  and  be  benefited  by  this  treat- 
ment. They  will  do  with  or  without  plunging.  I prefer 
to  grow  them  unplunged,  either  on  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and  after  June  goes  out  tire-heat  is  not  necessary.  A little 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  ” may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated,  with  equally  good 
results. 


ventilation  along  the  back  to  keep  the  air  in  motion,  and 
a thin  shade  when  the  Bun  gets  hot  for  a few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  are  the  best  conditions  for  clean,  healthy, 
robust  growth.  Pinch  in  strong  shoots  of  Begonias.  Very 
useful  stuff  can  be  grown  in  6-inch  and  6-inch  pots.  If 
larger  specimens  are  required  at  any  time  they  can  easily 
be  made  up  by  placing  two  or  more  plants  in  each  pot, 
potting  firmly.  Young  stove  Palms  and  Aralias  will  bear 
a shift  now.  It  is  best  to  get  all  the  potting  possible  done 
at  once,  as  when  the  days  begin  to  draw  in  the  roots  will 
be  less  active,  and  the  best  preparation  for  the  winter  is  a 
potful  of  healthy  roots.  Give  stimulants  to  large  speci- 
mens of  Eucharis  to  induce  more  flower-spikes  to  form. 
Young  plants  may  have  a shift  into  larger  pots. 

Window  Gardening. 

Give  stimulants  to  plants  in  window-boxes,  and  keep 
clear  from  dead  leaves.  A sprinkling  with  a rosed 
pot  over  the  foliage  in  addition  to  a liberal  supply 
of  water  at  the  roots  will  be  helpful  to  growth  till 
the  plants  are  full  of  blossoms.  The  fashion  in  plants 
for  rooms  is  against  anything  stiff  and  formal,  there- 
fore Hydrangeas  and  Camellias  are  not  so  much  grown 
as  they  were;  but  as  soon  as  the  hot  weather  sets  in 
the  demand  is  more  for  Ferns  and  foliage,  these  plants 
being  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  decoration  of  fire- 
places. A very  pretty  arrangement  came  under  my  notice 
the  other  day,  where  Ferns  of  graceful  habit  were  used 
springing  from  a base  of  Virgin  Cork.  The  brown  tint  of 
the  cork  seemed  to  show  up  the  delicate  green  of  the  Fern- 
fronds  to  advantage.  In  these  days  of  cheap  enamelling, 
chimney-pots  and  even  large  glazed  drain-pipes  are  used 
for  pedestals  for  spreading  Ferns  and  Palms  in  the  hall  and 
about  the  staircase,  or  in  corners  of  the  rooms.  They  are 
cheap  and  lasting,  and  ladies  can  do  the  enamelling  at 
home.  All  this  tends  to  give  character  and  variety  to  the 
home,  and  at  the  same  time  finds  work  for  the  gardener 
and  florist. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Biennials  and  Perennials  may  still  be  sown.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  Hollyhocks  in  the  open  ground ; sow 
thinly  in  drills  a foot  apart.  Annuals  for  late  blooming 
may  be  sown  now.  Sow  Pansies  and  Violas  in  the  open 
grounds.  Every  spare  minute  should  be  devoted  to 
hoeing.  Weeds  will  grow  apace,  and  soon  develop  and 
scatter  their  seeds.  Lawns  must  be  mown  regularly  at 
least  once  a week.  In  some  cases,  just  now  whilst  the 
Grass  is  growing  fast,  it  may  require  mowing  oftener. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  leaving  the  Grass  to  get  long 
before  cutting.  Make  every  possible  use  of  mulching  to 
check  evaporation.  -Peg  down  Verbenas,  Heliotropes, 
and  all  trailing  plants,  and  support  with  stakes  all  plants 
which  are  liable  to  fall  over  or  be  blown  over  with  the 
wind.  Do  not  tie  such  things  as  Phloxes,  Delphiniums, 
&c.,  in  bundles,  but  link  each  stem  up  separately. 
Newly-laid  lawns  must  have  water.  A little  sifted  soil,  if 
the  seams  begin  to  open,  will  tend  to  keep  matters  right. 
Lawns  which  have  been  seeded  down  muBt  have  the 
annual  weeds  taken  out.  Insecticides  must  be  used 
freely  wherever  green-fly  appears.  Clear  water  forcibly 
applied  is,  in  many  cases,  a good  and  cheap  insecticide, 
and  soap-suds  from  the  laundry  is  a valuable  help,  both  as 
a cleansing  agent  and  also  as  a stimulant  when  applied  to 
the  roots.  Give  water  to  Ferns  on  dry  banks.  Train 
annual  and  other  Creepers  on  walls.  Clematises  and 
other  plants  may  be  turned  out  of  pots  any  time,  and 
there  will  be  fewer  losses  among  plants  set  out  now  than 
either  earlier  or  later.  Give  liquid-manure  to  Sweet  Peas. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Finish  thinning  the  young  wood  of  Peaches  on  walls. 
Trees  crowded  with  shoots  are  more  difficult  to  keep 
free  from  insects.  Tack  the  young  shoots  to  the  wall  in 
good  time,  especially  in  windy  districts,  and  thin  the  fruit 
to  6 inches  apart.  A few  more  can  be  taken  off  after 
stoning  is  finished.  Trees  growing  against  south  walls 
will  require  liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  a mulch  of  old 
manure  on  the  surface  will  be  beneficial.  Use  the  garden- 
engine  after  bright,  sunny  days.  Where  this  is  done  fre- 
quently there  will  not  be  much  trouble  with  insects. 
Apricots  and  other  wall-trees  will  feel  the  benefit  of  good 
similar  treatment.  Give  Strawberry-plantations  liquid- 
manure  two  or  three  times  a week,  as  the  land  on  the 
surface  is  dry  now,  and  there  appears  to  be  a prospect  of 
the  first  part  of  the  summer  being  dry.  This  is  a good 
time  to  go  through  the  Pines,  repotting  all  young  stock, 
and  top-dressing  those  plants  already  in  their  fruiting- 
pots.  Remove  suckers  from  old  “stools,”  and  after  trim- 
ming the  base  pot  firmly  in  6-inch  pots,  and  plunge  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  80  degs.  Sprinkle  with  syringe  twice 
daily,  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine.  All  Pines  will 
require  a thin  shade  now  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  and  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  in  a humid  condi- 
tion by  damping  paths,  &c.,  and  more  water  will  be  re- 
quired by  established  plants  at  the  root ; but  newly-potted 
plants  and  suckers  must  be  watered  cautiously’  till  the 
roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  new  soil.  Give  liquid-manure 
to  plants  swelling  off  their  fruit  till  the  ripening  process 
begins.  This  will  be  a busy  time  in  the  (fineries.  To  keep 
all  lateral  growth  in  check  mil  require  very  frequent 
attention,  and  Grape  thinning  in  late  houses  must  be 
finished  in  good  time  before  the  berries  get  crowded. 
Anyone  with  a perspiring  hand  should  never  touch  the 
berries  in  thinning.  Manipulate  the  bunch  with  a bit  of 
smooth  stick  held  in  the  left  hand,  so  that  the  right, 
holding  the  scissors,  can  easily  reach  every  part  of  the 
bunch.  Loose  bunches,  with  large  shoulders,  may  be 
reduced  a little  in  size  to  make  them  more  close  and  com- 
pact. See  that  all  inside  borders  are  in  a moist  condition. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  use  the  syringe  now  if  damping  i9 
well  attended  to.  Ventilation  is  very  important  now, 
especially  early  in  the  day,  shutting  up  with  plenty  of 
sunshine  in  the  house. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Sow  Marrow  Peas  for  the  last  time,  but  a further  sowing 
of  second  earlies  may  be  made  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  sometimes  early  Pea9  sown  on  a south  border 
the  first  week  in  July  come  in  useful.  All  Peas  9hould  be 
mulched  with  manure  now,  also  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers, 
Globe  Artichokes,  and  any  other  crop  which  seems  to  re- 
quire it.  Continue  to  prepare  Celery  trenches,  setting  the 
plants  out  at  convenient  opportunities,  and  shading  them 
with  tree  branches  till  they  get  established.  Earth  up 
late  Potatoes.  If  fine  produce  is  required  sprinkle  a little 


artificial  manure  between  the  rows  just  previous  to  mould- 
ing up.  Finish  thinning  all  root  crops.  Blanks  can  be 
made  good  by  transplanting  carefully  with  a trowel,  water- 
ing the  plants  well  in.  Securely  stake  all  Tomatoes 
planted  in  the  open.  Side  shoots  should  be  rubbed  off  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  Give  water  if  the  weather  continues 
dry.  A thin  mulch  of  manure  will  be  beneficial.  Keep 
Vegetable  Marrows  well  supplied  with  water  to  encourage 
rapid  growth.  Scatter  some  maijure  round  the  plants,  and 
peg  the  shoots  down  to  prevent  injury  from  winds.  Ridge 
Cucumbers  should  have  the  same  treatment.  Cucum- 
ber-plants under  genial  conditions  will  make  a wonderful 
growth.  They  are  generally  planted  too  near  each  other. 
The  plants  which  have  room  to  strike  out  always  do  the 
best,  and  bear  the  finest  fruit.  Cucumber-houses  in  hot 
weather  must  be  saturated  with  water.  1 always  keep  the 
floors  flooded  with  water,  and  when  a thin  shade  is  used 
there  is  no  need  to  be  anxious  about  ventilation,  provided 
the  thermometer  does  not  rise  above  95  degs.  inside.  Keep 
all  roots  well  covered  with  rich  compost,  and  give  liquid- 
manure  twice  a week  or  oftener  in  very  hot  weather. 
Plant  Canadian  Wonder  French  Beans  and  the  White- 
seeded  Runners  to  bear  up  to  the  autumn.  Weeds  must 
be  kept  down  everywhere,  or  they  will  soon  seed  and 
cause  endless  trouble.  E Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

The  outdoor  garden  already  begins  to  look  quite  gay, 
for  more  glorious  weather  could  not  be  desired,  and  I do 
not  think  I ever  remember  seeing  things  grow  so  fast — 
certainly  not  in  this  country— as  they  have  done  since  the 
rain  came.  The  last  week  or  two  has  been  quite  the  per- 
fection of  transplanting  weather,  and  all  such  things  as 
Asters,  Stocks,  Marigolds,  and  other  annuals,  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  run  of  bedding  and  other  plants,  ought  to 
have  been  got  out  ere  this,  and  be  now  growing  nicely. 
The  African  Marigolds,  though  looked  down  upon  by 
some,  are  among  the  very  best  of  decorative  subjects  for 
the  mixed  or  herbaceous  borders  in  autumn,  and  thriving 
remarkably  well  in  town  gardens,  deserve  to  rank  next  to 
Dahlias  in  value,  and  certainly  supply  a colour — or, 
rather,  colours— that  the  last  is  lacking  in.  There  are 
bad  strains  of  African  Marigolds  in  cultivation,  but  a 
really  good  one  affords  very  handsome  flowers  of  large 
size,  and  the  peculiarhuesof  rich-orange  and  lemon-yellow 
are  very  effective.  They  go  well  with  the  Torch  Lilies 
(Tritomas),  and  both  are  in  flower  at  the  same  time. 
Window-boxeB,  too,  will  be  a prominent  feature  now,  and, 
especially  where  the  available  area  of  ground  is  limited, 
should  receive  every  possible  care.  When  the  boxes  are 
filled  with  soil  and  the  plants  set  out  therein  this  must 
not  be  made  too  wet  until  it  is  getting  pretty  well  occu- 
pied with  root9,  or  some  will  die  off,  especially  should  the 
drainage  not  be  liberal  and  effective.  Until  some  amount 
of  growth  has  been  made  the  overhead  shower  from  a fine- 
rosed  pot  morning  and  evening  is  most  important ; but 
when  the  box  is  full  of  roots  more  will  be  required  here, 
and  weak  liquid-manure  at  every  other  application  is  then 
advisable,  but  not  before.  A couple  of  climbing  plants  of 
some  kind  placed  at  each  end  and  trained  to  strings  or 
wires  carried  up  each  side  of  the  window-frame  and  meet- 
ing overhead,  forms  a great  improvement,  and  gives  a 
finish  to  the  whole.  The  Canary  Creeper,  Major  Con- 
volvulus, or  one  of  the  finer  Tropasclums,  such  as  Fire- 
ball, are  all  very  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  Maurandya 
Barclayana  is  also  extremely  pretty.  Tomatoes  in  the 
open  are  growfing  fast.  They  do  not  need  much  water  until 
a couple  of  trusses  of  fruit  per  plant  are  set  and  swelling, 
and  must  be  securely  (but  not  tightly)  tied  to  stout  stakes 
as  they  grow.  Indoors  very  rapid  progress  is  being  made, 
and  abundance  of  air  should  be  admitted  both  at  the  roof 
and  sides,  or  the  growth  will  be  unduly  soft.  Pinch  out 
all  side  growths,  and  shorten  the  lower  leaves  slightly  if 
the  plants  grow  very  strong.  Seedling  Carnations  should 
now  be  pricked  off,  or,  if  very  choice,  transfer  them  singly 
to  small  pots.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  June  18(A 
fo  June  25th. 

Tied  in  the  young  wood  of  Peaches  in  late  house,  and 
thinned  the  fruit  a little  more.  Watered  the  inside  bor- 
ders of  both  Peach-houses  and  vineries,  and  mulched  with 
a mixture  of  old  manure  and  chopped  turf ; this  en- 
courages the  surface  roots,  and  assists  in  keeping  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  house  genial  when  the  time  comes  to 
withhold  water.  A dry,  arid  atmosphere  is  not  good 
economy  for  ripening  fruit,  and  will  certainly  lead  up  to 
the  attack  of  red-spider.  The  be9t  antidote  to  red-spider 
it  stout,  strong  foliage,  produced  under  genial  conditions 
in  a buoyant  atmosphere.  Earthed  up  Melons  in  frames, 
pressing  the  soil  down  moderately  firm  ; rather  heavy 
loam  is  used.  Gave  liquid-manure  twice  a week  to  large 
Melons  swelling  off  the  crop ; shall  discontinue  the  water 
when  the  fruits  begin  to  colour.  I always  spread  a thin 
mulch  of  old  Mushroom-manure  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  summer  ; it  keeps  the  soil  in  a genial  condition,  and 
there  has  been  less  trouble  with  red-spider  since  I adopted 
the  practice.  A little  air,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  or 
so,  is  given  along  the  back  of  the  frames  not  later  than 
seven  o’clock  on  bright  mornings ; this  keeps  the  atmos- 
phere buoyant  inside,  and  prevents  canker  and  fruit  split- 
ting, and  strengthens  the  foliage.  I never  shade  Melons ; 
with  strong,  hardy  foliage  they  never  require  it.  Thinned 
Grapes  in  a late  house  in  the  evenings  and  mornings, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  not  so  hot.  Gros  Column  is  an 
easy  Grape  to  thin,  because  the  berries  grow  to  a large 
size  ; one  can  cut  away  freely,  especially  in  the  centre  of 
the  bunch.  The  worst  Grape  to  thiii  is  the  Alicante, 
and  if  not  done  in  good  time  the  work  is  very  tedious. 
When  the  thinning  is  finished,  which  will  be  in  a day 
or  two  now,  a top-dressing  of  artificial  manure  will 
be  given  and  watered  in,  later  on  the  .borders  will  be 
mulched  down  to  economise  watering.  Gave  another  look 
round  the  climbers  in  the  conservatory  to  tie  and  thin  out. 
The  house  being  lofty,  Tacsonias  and  Passion-flowers  are 
allowed  a good  deal  of  freedom.  The  shade  to  the  plants 
beneath  is  beneficial,  and  the  dangling,  graceful  growth 
produces  a charming  effect.  Moved  hard-wooded  plants 
to  the  open  air,  selecting  a coal-ash  bed  in  a sheltered  but 
not  too  sunny  spot  where  the  winds  cannot  injure  them 
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Chrysanthemums  are  now  in  their  blooming  pots,  and 
ranged  in  lines  by  the  side  of  paths  where  acoess  can  be 
had  at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  where  the  air  can  circu- 
late freely.  In  potting  space  has  been  left  for  top-dressing 
later  on.  Shifted  on  Cyolamens,  placing  them  when  potted 
in  cold-frame  to  be  kept  closed  and  shaded  for  a time. 
Made  a last  sowing  of  Cinerarias.  Prioked  off  Primulas. 
Shifted  on  Begonias  and  other  winter-flowering  soft  stuff, 
these  will  be  kept  in  a close  pit  for  a time,  the  strongest 
shoots  to  be  pinched  in  as  required  to  induce  a bushy  habit. 
Put  in  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  as  they  are  cut  down. 
Potted  on  Tree-Carnations.  Planted  out  in  a specially 
prepared  bed  a large  batch  of  early-struck  White  Pinks, 
chiefly  Mrs.  Sinkins.  booked  over  Tomatoes  in  the  open 
quarter  to  pinch  off  side  shoots  and  tie  main  stems  to 
stakes  as  they  grow.  Planted  out  Celery,  and  set  Paris 
White  Cos  Lettuces  on  ridges.  I generally  have  splendid 
Lettuces  on  the  ridges  between  the  rows  of  Celery,  the 
greater  depth  of  soil  giving  such  an  impetus  to  growth  ; 
this  shows  the  value  of  a deep  soil.  Thinned  Beet  and 
transplanted  some  of  the  thinnings.  If  carefully  done 
transplanted  Beet  is  always  a success.  Top-dressed  Onions 
with  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  2 lb.  to  the  square  rod. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

HARDY  AZALEAS. 

The  strides  that  Mr.  YVaterer,  of  the  Knap-hill 
Nurseries,  has  made  during  the  last  ten  years  in 


the  improvement  of  the  old  sorts  of  these  Azaleas 

I can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  go  to  see 
for  themselves  the  difference  by  actual  com- 
parison. To  say  that  the  flowers  of  the  newest 
seedlings  are  three  or  four  times  larger  than 
those  of  the  old  sorts,  and  possessed  of  tints 
ranging  from  fiery  scarlet  and  glowing  orange- 
yellow  through  every  conceivable  shade  to  pure 
white,  is  only  to  faintly  describe  what  one  sees 
among  the  thousands  of  these  magnificent  new 
seedlings  when  they  are  in  flower  about  this 
time.  Considering  the  material  with  which 
Mr.  Waterer  had  to  work  upon,  it  is  really 
astonishing  that  he  has  been  able  to  achieve  such 
results  in  a few  years,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  three  or  four  years  before  he  can  see 
the  seedlings  in  flower.  But  it  shows  one  what 
can  be  done  by  carefully  and  systematically 
intercrossing  varieties  and  by  judicious  selec- 
tion of  only  the  very  finest  for  future  breeding. 
Year  after  year  this  work  of  intercrossing  and 
selection  has  been  going  on,  the  latter  being 
| carried  out  by  Mr.  Waterer  himself,  who  has 
I got  to  be  very  fastidious  in  his  ideas  as  to  what 
! constitutes  a first-rate  Azalea.  A seedling  to 


be  one  of  the  “select”  must  have  a perfect 
flower,  large  and  well  open,  and  the  truss  must 
be  good,  and  the  colour  must  either  be  very 
distinct  or  pronounced,  or  it  must  be  of  a tint 
that  is  not  represented  in  the  nursery.  The 
Habit  of  growth  is  no  less  important ; it  must 
not  be  straggling  or  weak,  but  compact  and 
with  a tendency  to  flower  at  every  branch  ; the 
foliage,  too,  must  be  good.  This  latter  cha- 
racter is  highly  important ; indeed,  one  of  the 
chief  points  of  contrast  between  these  new  sorts 
and  the  old  is  that  of  the  new  kinds  bearing 
abundant  foliage  at  the  time  of  flowering ; 
whereas  in  the  old  the  flowers  are  often  pro- 
duced on  leafless  branches.  If  the  seedlings  do 
not  possess  these  good  points  they  are  discarded — 
that  is,  they  are  not  bred  from  or  named.  Con- 
sidering the  multitude  of  good  seedlings,  it  is 
surprising  how  very  few  have  received  names — 
very  different  from  the  old  days,  when  every 
slight  variety  was  duly  named,  generally  in 
Latin,  as  one  may  see  in  any  old  nursery  cata- 
logue. Loudon  gives  in  his  “ Arboretum  ” a 
long  list  of  the  named  sorts  as  grown  by 
Loddiges  sixty  years  ago.  What  would  he  think 


if  he  saw  so  many  fine  nameless  sorts  in  a 
nursery  ? When  one  sees  these  latter-day  pro- 
ductions, one  wonders  what  they  will  be  like 
when  in  future  they  will  have  grown  to  such 
enormous  bushes  as  one  sees  in  this  nursery  of 
the  old  sorts  that  used  to  be  the  delight  of  the 
former  Waterers,  Loudon,  and  many  others. 
They  are  somewhat  slow  in  growth,  and  when 
they  have  reached  maturity  they  do  not  seem 
to  alter  in  appearance  year  after  year.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  Azalea  is  a 

Neglected  shrub,  and  perhaps  there  are  a 
dozen  Rhododendrons  planted  to  one  Azalea,  but 
the  taste  for  them  is  developing  more  and  more, 
and  where  Rhododendrons  can  be  grown  there 
we  most  generally  see  the  Azalea  in  company, 
and  both  are  being  grown  more  than  formerly, 
since  it  has  been  proved  that  a heath  soil  is  not 
a necessity  in  their  culture.  A light  loam  en- 
riched by  plenty  of  decayed  leaf-mould 
will  grow  these  fine  American  shrubs  to 
perfection,  and  this  soil  is  generally  avail- 
able in  districts  even  where  chalk  abounds 
and  which  these  shrubs  abhor.  In  speaking  in 
praise  of  the  Azalea  there  is  no  need  to  dispar- 


age the  Rhododendron,  and  perhaps  at  Knap- 
hill  one  might  prefer  the  display  of  the  “ queen 
of  hardy  evergreen  shrubs,”  but  the  artistically 
inclined  no  doubt  would  consider  the  gi aceful 
Azaleas  the  most  beautiful.  I have  confined  my- 
self to  the  single  Azaleas,  but  the  double  forms  are 
asserting  themselves  now  in  a very  prominent 
way,  there  being  a great  diversity  of  tint  among 
them  compared  with  the  older  kinds,  and  the 
fact  that  they  last  longer  in  perfection,  and 
hence  are  more  suitable  for  cutting  (see  ill  us- 
tration),  has  made  them  very  popular.  What 
more  beautiful  than  a bowlful  of  freshly-cut 
AzaleaB  of  dazzling  brilliancy  and  reeking  with 
spicy  fragrance  ? A handful  is  sufficient  to  per- 
fume a large  room,  and  they  last  for  days  in 
beauty,  particularly  the  double-flowered  kinds. 


903.— Treatment  of  an  Araucaria 
imbricata.— The  fact  of  your  tree  of  this  noble 
Pine  having  borne  cones  would  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  loss  of  its  bottom  branches. 
Araucarias  require  a deep  and  somewhat  light 
soil  with  a gravelly  and  yet  moist  subsoil.  It  is 
when  their  roots  have  penetrated  to  the  unsuit- 
able subsoil  that  their  branches— especially  the 
lower  ones — go  off  and  turn  of  a rusty  colour. 
You  are  not  very  likely  to  benefit  it  much,  and 
the  only  remedy  is  to  remove  as  much  of  the 
surrounding  soil  as  possible,  and  fill  in  with  good 
maiden  loam.  I once  treated  a large  plant  in 
this  manner,  and  renovated  it  to  a considerable 
extent.  Araucarias  do  not  reproduce  their 
needles  or  branches  very  freely,  and  when  once 
they  turn  brown,  as  you  describe,  generally  go 
from  bad  to  worse. — P.  U. 

The  reason  of  the  lower  branches  and 

those  nearest  the  trunk  turning  brown  may  be 
owing  to  the  roots  getting  into  unsuitable  soil ; 
indeed,  this  is  generally  the  cause.  Coniferous 
trees  do  not  succeed  equally  well  in  all  classes 
of  soil.  In  dry  gravelly  soil  the  Araucaria  very 
soon  shows  undoubted  symptoms  of  distress. 
The  roots  get  down  into  the  gravel,  and  the 
branches  gradually  die  off.  I have  kept  such 
trees  in  good  condition  in  a dry  gravelly  soil  by 

Sing  out  a trench  about  18  inches  wide  in  a 
e round  the  tree,  to  a depth  of  18  inches, 
turning  back  again  the  good  top  soil,  but  re- 
moving the  poor  gravelly  stuff,  and  replacing  it 
with  good  yellow  loam.  Some  decayed  manure 
is  mixed  in  with  the  soil.  This  work  is  best 
done  in  winter  or  early  spring. — J.  D.  E. 

There  is  nothing  you  can  do  to  the  tree 

that  will  restore  the  branches  that  are  now 
brown  and  dying  to  life  ; but  you  may  arrest 
further  injury  to  it  from  the  same  cause  by 
giving  the  surface  over  the  roots  a good  dress- 
ing of  manure.  The  bottom  branches  die 
because  the  roots  have  impoverished  the  soil, 
and  if  you  do  not  restore  it  to  its  normal  con- 
dition the  other  branches  will  behave  in  the 
same  way.  A scattering  of  manure  will  do  no 
good.  It  must  be  laid  on  6 inches  thick,  and  a 
second  application  given  two  years  after,  and  as 
far  over  the  surface  as  the  branches  extend. 

J.  C.  C. 

901.  — Overhanging  trees.  — If  his  neighbour 
refuses  to  cut  the  branches  of  the  overhanging  trees, 
“ P.  A."  may  take  a saw  and  cut  them  himself,  but  he 
must  only  cut  baok  so  far  as  they  project  over  his  land. 

E.  H. 

898.— Plants  for  a wall.— The  cheapest  way  of 
covering  a wall  with  Evergreens  is  to  plant  it  with  Ivy 
Emerald  Gem.  If  some  other  plant  is  required,  Escalloma 
maorautha,  Euonymus  japonica,  E.  radicans  variegatus, 
Ligustrum  japonicum  aureo-variegatum,  Cotoneaster 
microphylla,  Pyracantha  crenulata,  Garrya  elhptica,  and 
Berberis  empetrifolia  are  all  more  or  less  suitable.  L.  H. 

195.— Clipping  Box-edging.— The  end 

of  April  is  the  best  time  of  all  to  clip  Box-edging. 
If  done  at  that  time  nothing  more  is  needed 
during  the  year.  If  clipping  is  carried  out  much 
earlier  than  that  there  is  a danger  of  late  frost 
injuring  the  new  growth  while  young.  In  your 
case,  I would  advise  the  clipping  to  be  done  at 
the  end  of  July  ; a late  growth  would  then  be 
made  enough  to  make  the  Box  presentable  for 
the  winter. — S.  P. 

June  is  about  the  best  month  for  clipping  Box- 

edgings,  as  then  they  soon  get  green  again.— E.  H. 

854.  — Moving  large  bushes  of 
Guelder  Roses. — These  can  be  safely  moved 
during  the  early  part  of  the  middle  of  October, 
according  to  the  time  when  the  leaves  fall  ; 
directly  they  turn  yellow  the  sooner  the  bushes 
are  moved  the  better.  If  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  now  growing  is  light,  and  consequently  not 
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likely  to  cling  freely  to  the  roots,  so  as  to  lift 
them  with  a good  ball,  it  would  be  a good  plan 
to  cut  a trench  around  the  bushes,  3 feet  away 
from  the  stem,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the  main 
roots,  which  would  be  severed,  to  heal,  and 
other  fibrous  roots  to  be  formed  between  now 
and  the  autumn ; but  if  the  soil  is  adhesive  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  go  to  this  trouble. — 
8.  P. 

842.— Box-edging  dying  off.— Box  does 
not  thrive  in  all  soils,  and  in  somo  gardens  it 
dies  off  in  patches  as  described  simply  because 
the  nature  of  the  soil  does  not  suit  it. 
Another  fertile  source  of  injury  to  Box- 
edging is  the  use  of  weed  killers.  The 
construction  of  garden-walks  is  such  as  con- 
ducts the  water  from  the  centre  to  the  sides 
of  the  path,  and  in  applying  the  poisoned 
water  it  is  sure  to  get  to  the  Box-edging, 
and  I know  from  experience  that  it  plays  sad 
havoc  with  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  plants  dying,  the  only  remedy  would 
be  to  dig  the  entire  edging  up  in  the  spring 
and  relay  it  again  ; and  if  the  soil  has  been 
poisoned,  or  is  wet  and  unsuitable,  remove 
it  to  the  kitchen-garden  quarters  and  re- 
place with  better  soil  from  the  Potato  or 
Cabbage  plots. — J.  D.  E. 

— — ■ I suspect  the  cause  of  your  Box-edging  dying 
off  is  owing  to  the  use  of  some  weed  killer,  such  as 
salt,  for  instance,  or  it  may  be  an  excessive  dose  of 
gas-lime  on  the  land.  If  this  be  so  there  is  no  remedy 
but  digging  up  the  whole,  pulling  it  in  pieces,  and  re- 
planting, which  is  best  done  in  March  or  April.— S.  P. 


Gage  among  Plums,  &c.  At  all  events,  it  will 
be  found  that  varieties  whose  lateral  branches 
naturally  form  a curve  can  more  readily  be 
made  to  form  a graceful  pyramid  than  sorts  of 
more  upright  growth.  Pyramidal  Gooseberry 
bushes,  or  trees,  such  as  I have  endeavoured  to 
describe,  will,  particularly  when  carrying  a fine 
crop  of  fruit,  be  found  to  be  objects  of  interest, 
if  not  of  considerable  beauty,  and  the  fruit  can 
be  readily  gathered.  The 

Bullfinch  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a 
deadly  foe  to  the  Gooseberry  crop,  as  indeed  he 


THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

With  ordinary  care  there  is  hardly  any 
locality  in  which  this  fruit  will  not  succeed. 

The  bushes,  placed  in  lines  some  6 feet  or  7 feet 
apart,  should  be  subjected  to  an  annual  system 
of  pruning,  and  in  order  to  admit  light  and  air 
to  the  fruit  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  plants 
somewhat  open  in  the  centre  by  a careful 
thinning  out  of  the  branches.  In  some  gardens 
of  late  years  this  annual  pruning  appears  to  have 
been  discontinued  and  the  bushes  are  left  to 
grow  as  they  may,  or  at  most  to  have  their 
young  shoots,  where  they  may  encroach  upon 
walks  or  other  adjoining  objects,  shortened  by 
the  hedge  shears.  The  result  of  this  obvious 
neglect  is,  that  the  bushes  soon  become  so 
crowded  with  superfluous  shoots  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  gather  the  fruit,  even  if  it 
should  become  ripe,  and  such  fruit  is  generally, 
as  might  be  expected,  inferior  to  that  produced 
by  bushes  which  have  been  subjected  to  a 
judicious  system  of  thinning  or  pruning.  In 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  delay  the 
pruning  until  the  spring  is  somewhat  advanced 
and  the  buds  are  about  to  unfold,  as  the  crops 
of  fruit  very  frequently  fail  from  late  spring 
frosts  ; the  buds  are  also  apt  to  suffer  from  the 
attacks  of  the  bullfinch  and  other  depredators, 
which  will  strip  oft  the  buds  and  thus  frustrate 
all  hopes  ot  a crop  of  fruit,  more  particularly 
when  this  attack  is  made  after  the  pruning  has 
been  performed,  and  consequently  fewer  buds 
to  spare.  The  Gooseberry  is  also  amenable  to 
various  other 

Methods  of  training,  such  as  in  a form  of 
a standard  or  a pyramid,  or  trained  against  a 
wall,  where  such  varieties  as  the  Red  Warrington 
when  grown  upon  a north  aspect  will  succeed 
admirably,  and  the  fruit  will  ripen,  and  has 
been  known  to  keep  in  good  condition  until  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  November.  The  plants 
may  also  with  advantage  be  grown  in  the  form 
of  pyramids  some  0 feet  or  S feet  in  height,  or 
even  higher  if  desired,  and  will  in  this  manner 
furnish  fruit  of  the  finest  quality  When  it  is 
intended  to  grow  the  Gooseberry  in  this  form, 
the  posts  or  stakes,  after  the  lower  end  or 
the  portion  intended  to  be  fixed  in  the  soil  lias 
been  well  charred,  should  be  securely  fixed  in 
the  ground  ; a healthy'  young  plant  should  then 
be  placed  against  each  stake,  from  which  should 
be  trained  four  shoots  as  leaders,  and  from  these 
latera  branches  should  be  allowed  to  grow  in 
order  to  form  the  pyramid.  Some  varieties 
from  their  natural  style  of  growth  are  better 
suited  to  this  purpose  than  others,  and  possiblv 
no  variety  is  better  adapted  than  that  which  has 
been  already  mentioned— viz. , the  Red  War- 
rington, which  may  be  regarded  among  Goose- 
berries as  the  Ribston  Pippin  among  Apples, 
the  Moorpark  among  Apricots,  or  the  Green 


Gooseberry  “ Whinham’s  Industry.”  Engraved  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Cooper,  Marston,  Frotne, 
Somersetshire. 

is  to  the  crops  of  most  out-of-door  fruit-trees. 
Some  of  his  friends  have  more  kindly  than 
correctly  suggested  that  he  only  removes  fruit- 
buds  in  his  search  for  noxious  insects,  which 
would  be  equally,  if  not  more  injurious  to  the 
crops  of  fruit.  The  bullfinch  is,  however,  by  no 
means  insectivorous.  There  is,  however,  yet 
another  fatal  enemy  to  the  Gooseberry,  and 
about  which  no  scruples  need  prevent  the 
waging  of  a war  of  extermination.  I,  of  course, 
mean  the  caterpillar,  and  for  this  pest  a careful 
watch  should  be  kept  upon  all  plantations 
during  the  early  spring  months.  There  is 
possibly  no  more  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil 
than  the  application  of  Hellebore  in  the  form 
of  powder,  which  can  be  obtained  from  all 
chemists,  or  in  the  form  of  a decoction  : if  used 
as  a powder,  the  bushes  should  be  well  dusted 
with  the  same  on  a still  evening.  If  the 
decoction  is  preferred,  it  should  be  about  the 
strength  of  one  pound  to  ten  gallons  of  rain 
water,  and  should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  before  being  applied.  A still 
evening  should  also  be  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  mixture  applied  with  a garden 
syringe.  Seldom  more  than  one  or  two  dress- 
ings will  be  found  necessary,  and  by  neglect 
of  this  very  simple  remedy  the  crop  is  often 
ruined,  and  the  plants  seriously,  if  not  fatally, 
injured. 

The  fruit  of  the  Gooseberry  is  useful  in  all 
stages  of  its  development ; in  a green  and  unripe 
condition  it  is  highly  appreciated  and  much 
used  for  cooking,  ami  when  ripe  some  of  the 
sorts  form  the  most  delicious  conserves  ; while 
for  the  dessert-table  there  are  varieties  in  each 
of  the  four  sections  which  some  people  will 
prefer  to  almost  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  What 
are  known  as  the  Lancashire  varieties  are  cele- 
brated for  their  immense  size,  and  are  highly 
valued  for  exhibition,  but  the  quality  of  such 
fruit  is  generally  found  to  be  inferior  to  that  of 
the  small  or  medium-sized  varieties,  and  they 
arc  consequently  seldom  extensively  grown  in 
ordinary  garden  establishments.  ' A list  of 
names  is  not  here  given,  as  a good  selection  can 
be  made  from  any  fruit-grower’s  catalogue  ; but 
the  kind  here  figured,  Whinham’s  Industry, 
should  find  a place  in  any  garden.  P. 


837. — Treatment  of  a Vine.— One  shoot 
to  each  spur,  if  these  are  about  1 foot  apart  on 
each  side  of  the  main  rod,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
leave.  All  others  should  be  promptly  removed, 
selecting,  of  course,  the  one  on  which  is  the  most 
promising  buueh.  The  selected  shoots  should 


be  tied  down  to  the  wires  as  soon  as  possible, 
although  this  cannot  be  accomplished  at  one 
tying  ; the  shoots  must  be  bent  downwards, 
gradually  securing  them  to  the  wires — the  next 
day  bend  them  a little  more  until  in  their  final 
position.  The  danger  of  bending  them  finally  into 
their  permanent  position  at  once  is  that  they 
might  snap  out  of  their  socket,  and  thus  be  spoilt. 
Stop  the  point  of  each  branch  two  joints  above 
the  bunch  and  every  lateral  at  the  first  joint, 
except  those  below  the  bunch.  These  should  be 
removed  entirely.  A night  temperature  of 
60  degs.  is  sufficient  with  a daily  rise  of  10  degs. 
by  day,  admitting  air  to  the  house  early  in  the 
morning,  allowing  the  thermometer  to  rise 
gradually  with  air  in  the  house. — S.  P. 

841.— Packing  Grapes  and  Straw- 
berries.— Large  quantities  of  Grapes  are  sent 
to  the  London  markets  in  ordinary  cross-handled 
baskets.  I never  employ  any  other  method,  and 
though  I have  practised  it  for  years,  my  fruit 
has  always  come  into  the  salesman’s  hands  in 
good  condition.  Sufficient  hay  or  soft  straw  is 
put  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket  to  allow  of  the 
bunches  coming  nearly  level  with  the  rim,  the 
inside  being  then  lined  with  paper.  Begin  at 
one  end,  packing  the  bunches  so  closely  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  moving  in  transit, 
and  be  sure  not  to  put  wadding  or  any  material 
between  them,  an  error  that  many  fall  into,  and 
which  is  sure  to  damage  the  bloom.  Tie  two 
sticks  across  the  basket,  but  so  that  they  do 
not  project  from  it.  Cover  with  paper  and  lace 
across  several  times  with  string.  Tie  a label  on 
the  handle  with  address  and  “Grapes  with 
care,  without  delay”  plainly  written  on  it.  These 
baskets  are  much  safer  than  boxes  or  hampers, 
as  the  railway  attendants  can  easily  transport 
them,  and  the  handle  protects  the  fruit  from 
other  packages.  Thousands  of  them  come  over 
annually  from  the  Channel  Islands,  which  is  a 
proof  that  this  form  of  packing  is  perfectly  safe.  ’ 
Strawberries  may  be  packed  in  various  ways, 
much  depending  on  the  quantity  of  fruit  and 
the  distance  it  has  to  travel.  The  safest  method  • 
is  to  line  shallow  boxes  with  paper,  wrap  each  : 
berry  carefully  in  a leaf,  and  pack  them  in 
tightly,  covering  with  leaves,  so  that  the  lid 
gently  presses  on  them.  Strawberries  packed 
in  this  way  will  go  a hundred  miles  by  rail  as 
safely  as  if  carried  by  hand.  For  market  the 
fruit  is  put  in  punnets,  one  layer  of  them  going 
into  a box  just  deep  enough  to  admit  of  covering 
with  leaves,  several  boxes  being  tied  together. 
When  sent  in  this  way  arrangements  must  be 
made  to  have  them  met  at  the  terminus. — 
J.  C.  B. 

Cross-handled  baskets,  each  holding 

about  10  lb.,  are  probably  the  best  for  packing 
Grapes,  or  boxes  in  size  according  to  the 
quantity  to  be  sent  up  to  20  lb.  In  all  cases 
the  box  should  be  but  a trifle  deeper  than 
the  bunches  when  they  are  laid  in  a gentle 
sloping  position,  point  downwards.  With 
either  baskets  or  boxes  place  a layer  of  dried 
Moss,  2 inches  thick,  on  the  bottom  and 
around  the  sides,  which  has  been  well 
beaten  with  a stick  to  remove  hard  parts  and 
make  it  elastic  ; over  this  place  a layer  of  rather 
stout  white  paper.  Cut  the  bunches,  placing 
them  in  the  box  or  basket,  point  downwards,  in 
a gentle,  sloping  position,  commencing  at  one 
side,  following  round  the  box  until  the  outside 
row  is  made  up,  then  place  other  bunches  in  the 
centre,  point  downwards,  until  the  box  is  full. 
Give  a gentle  shake  to  settle  all  into  position, 
this  wedges  the  bunches  firmly  together ; 
over  the  latter  lay  a sheet  of  white  paper, 
which  the  lid  of  the  box  will  keep  in  position, 
the  idea  being  to  have  the  top  or  shoulders  of 
the  buuches  just  under  the  lid  of  the  box,  so 
that  should  the  box  by  any  means  be  turned 
upside  down  the  Grapes  will  not  move  out  of 
position.  In  the  case  of  the  cross-handled  bas- 
kets, cover  the  Grapes  with  paper,  tying  it  down 
to  the  basket;  tie  on  a label,  “Fruit,  with 
care.  ” Strawberries  should  be  packed  in  shallow 
boxes  of  one  layer  each  ; but  if  a quantity  are 
to  be  sent,  one  large  box  fitted  with  trays,  each 
containing  a single  layer  of  fruit,  might  be  em- 
ployed. The  trays  ought  to  be  about  2 inches 
deep,  or  large  enough  to  admit  the  fruit  and  a 
leaf  or  two  also  ; no  Moss  packing  is  needed  for 
Strawberries.  Lime-tree-leaves  are  the  best  for 
packing,  being  softer  than  Strawberry-leaves. 
Place  each  fruit  in  a single  leaf  in  rows  across 
the  box,  finishing  off  with  a layer  of  leaves  on 
the  top.  The  trays  should  be  made  to  fit  one 
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on  the  other  in  the  box,  being  lifted  in  and 
out  by  tape  loops  fastened  to  the  inside  of 
the  trays.  Four  of  these  trays  may  be  fitted 
into  one  box,  if  necessary ; the  quantity  of 
fruit  to  be  sent  is  the  best  guide  for  this,  though. 
In  no  case,  whether  sending  by  rail  or  by  post, 
should  more  than  one  layer  of  fruit  be  put  into 
one  tray  or  box  ; one  fruit  on  the  top  of  another 
is  sure  to  be  crushed. — S.  P. 

908.— Treatment  of  young  Plum-trees.— The 

young  shoots  of  Plum-trees  which  grow  out  from  the  front 
of  the  branches,  and  which  are  termed  forerights  or 
brenstwood,  may  be  pinohed  or  cut  back  to  four  leaves 
early  next  month.  All  leaders  must  be  left,  and  wherever 
there  is  space  to  fill  up  young  shoots  should  be  left. — 

K.  H. 

The  points  of  the  leading  branches 

should  not  be  interfered  with,  but  the  shoots  not 
required  for  furnishing  the  trees  will  be  all  the 
better  if  nipped  off  3 inches  from  the  base.  This 
will  check  the  flow  of  sap,  and  induce  them  to 
make  fruit  spurs.  The  earlier  this  is  done  after 
this  date  the  better.  If  the  shoots  are  nipped 
off  lower  than  the  distance  named,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  eyes  growing  below  starting 
into  growth,  which  is  not  required  ; the  aim 
should  be  to  get  base  buds  to  plump  up,  nothing 
more.  If  the  trees  are  growing  against  a wall, 
a space  of  6 inches  is  near  enough  for  the 
branches  to  be  laid  in  for  forming  the  future 
tree.  All  shoots  in  excess  of  that  should  be 
removed.  In  the  case  of  bush  or  standard 
trees  in  the  open  rather  more  space  than  that 
should  be  given  between  the  branches.  Over- 
crowding is  a great  mistake. — S.  P. 

912.— Gooseberry-caterpillars.— The  tan  should 
be  obtained  fresh  from  the  yard  after  it  has  been  taken 
from  the  tan-pits,  and  be  laid  on  the  ground  under  the 
bushes  to  the  depth  of  3 inches.  It  can  be  dug  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  or  winter.— J.  D.  E. 

9li.— Strawberries  in  pots.— Very  few 
force  Strawberries  a second  year,  but  I have 
had  good  crops  from  the  late  forced  plants  the 
second  season.  After  fruiting  they  are  planted 
out  2 feet  apart,  and  encouraged  to  grow  by  keep- 
ing the  surface  stirred  and  afterwards  mulched, 
and  the  runners  are  cut  away.  In  September 
they  are  lifted  and  potted  in  7-inch  pots,  kept 
cool  all  winter,  and  brought  on  in  a cool  house 
in  spring.  Such  plants  are  not  adapted  for 
early  forcing,  but  I have  had  double  the  weight 
of  fruit  from  these  large  plants  that  is  usually 
obtained  from  young  plants.  A yearling  plant 
gives  the  best  fruit,  but  a two-year-old  one 
produces  the  heaviest  weight  per  plant,  nearly 
double,  in  fact. — E.  H. 

When  the  Strawberry-plants  have  done 

fruitingthe  rightthingto  do  with  them  is  either  to 
plant  them  out  or  throw  them  away,  and  trust 
to  getting  young  runners  for  each  season.  The 
runners  ought  to  be  layered  into  large  60-sized 
pots  in  good  loam,  well  enriched  with  decayed 
manure.  As  soon  as  they  have  well  rooted  into 
these  small  pots,  they  must  be  cut  from  the 
parent  plants,  and  in  two  weeks  be  repotted 
into  6-incli  pots,  in  which  they  will  ripen  their 
fruits. — J.  D.  E. 


Strawberries,  and  produces  large,  very  fine 
fruit  early  in  the  season.  I would  grow  plants 
of  both,  and  for  later  work  Keen’s  Seedling  still 
holds  its  own  as  a truly  excellent  Strawberry  to 
come  in  close  behind  the  first  early  sorts. — 
J.  D.  E. 

La  Grosse  Sucrde  is  considered  by  many 

to  be  the  best  Strawberry  for  forcing  early, 
being  large,  of  good  colour,  and  flavour,  and  a 
sure  cropper  under  ordinary  management. 
Vicomtesse  Hdricart  de  Thury  is,  perhaps, 
more  easily  managed  under  any  circumstances, 
but  the  first  is  not  so  large,  but  produced  in 
greater  numbers.  The  chief  point  about  forcing 
Strawberries  early  is  to  have  the  plants  strong 
and  well  ripened  before  autumn  sets  in.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  layering  the  runners 
early.  If  these  can  be  had  early  in  June  so 
much  the  better.  A longer  season  of  growth 
is  then  provided,  and  consequently  better 
matured  crowns. — S.  P. 

923.— Young  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees.— 
The  young  shoots  must  be  thinned  out,  leaving  only  suffi- 
cient to  fill  up  the  wall.  Leave  at  least  one  healthy  shoot 
near  the  base  of  each  of  the  branches,  and  as  many  more 
as  there  is  room  for,  Including  a good  leader.— E.  H. 

866.  — Weak  Vine-shoots.  — It  is  a 

rather  rare  occurrence  for  Vine-shoots  to 
break  off  of  their  own  accord  when  they  are 
properly  secured  to  the  wires.  I have  known 
them  to  do  so  when  they  have  been  neglected  in 
tying  down  and  stopping  the  shoots.  In  such 
cases  I have  known  a gust  of  wind  coming  sud- 
denly in  by  the  doorway  to  bring  several  of  them 
off.  I think  in  your  case  there  must  be  some  cause 
for  their  doing  so  which  you  have  not  observed. 
With  regard  to  the  blank  spurs,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  they  will  break  into  growth  again  if 
ou  cut  them  in  as  you  propose.  They  would 
e more  likely  to  do  so  if  you  left  them  as  they 
are.  Under  the  circumstances  you  had  better 
make  up  your  mind  to  take  up  a young  rod  from 
the  bud  you  say  has  just  started.  Supposing 
at  the  winter  pruning  you  leave  this  rod  4 feet 


They  may  or  they  may  not  start  into  growth 
again.  Do  cats  get  into  your  house?  If  so,  they 
have  probably  done  the  mischief.  J.  C.  C. 

905.— Vines  and  Peaches  for  early 
forcing. — The  earliest  Peach  of  good  size  is 
Waterloo.  Alexander  somewhat  resembles  it, 
and  ripens  immediately  after  it  in  the  same 
house.  Royal  George  is  a better  setter  and 
bears  more  freely  ; but  under  the  same  con- 
ditions it  is  six  weeks  later.  Hale’s  Early  and 
Rivers’  Early  York  are  good  Peaches,  but  in 
the  same  house  as  the  two  first  named  they  are 
three  weeks  later.  I do  not  think  there  is  a 
better  forcing  Nectarine  than  Lord  Napier. 
The  best  Grapes  for  forcing  are  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Foster’s  Seedling  for  earliest,  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  M adresfield  Court  to 
come  immediately  after.  Early  forced  Grapes 
should  have  their  roots  inside.  To  give  fruit 
next  spring  the  very  strongest  Vines  obtainable 
should  be  planted — one  set  for  immediate  bearing 
and  the  other  set  to  come  on  more  leisurely  for 
permanently  occupying  the  house.  The  best 
soil  is  turfy  loam  cut  from  an  old  pasture,  en- 
riched with  bone-meal,  and  opened  up  with  old 
plaster  and  charcoal,  and  a little  old  farmyard 
manure.  For  feeding  the  Vines  when  they  come 
into  bearing  the  main  reliance  must  be  placed 
on  rich  top-dressings. — E.  H. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  GARDEN  TULIP. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a “ Garden  Tulip  ? ’ may 
be  asked,  and  it  would  be  a very  fair  question 
too.  For  are  not  all  Tulips  Garden  Tulips? 
Probably  they  are,  for  every  flower  that  will 
grow  in  a garden  must  be  designated  a garden 
flower.  The  Tulips  I am  writing  about,  however, 
are  what  have  been  termed  “ Florists’  Tulips,” 
and  here  the  uninitiated  in  such  terms  would  be 
almost  as  much  puzzled  to  know  what  is  a 


927.— Peach-trees  deteriorating  — 

Under  skilful  treatment  Peach-trees  in  the 
condition  these  are  in  are  sometimes  successfully 
renovated,  but  it  all  depends  upon  how  much  life 
there  is  left  in  the  lower  branches.  From  the  in- 
formation you  send  I think  your  best  course 
will  be  to  get  rid  of  the  trees  at  the  end  of  the 
autumn  and  plant  young  ones.  Take  away  two 
of  the  worst  this  year  and  two  the  next,  so  that 
you  may  not  be  altogether  without  fruit.  It 
will  be  a good  plan  to  raise  the  border  6 inches 
or  9 inches  so  as  to  make  it  deeper,  by  so  doing 
you  will  bring  the  roots  up  to  a warmer  area. 
Of  the  four  sorts  of  Peaches  I notice  you  have 
two  late  ones.  In  the  place  of  vValburton 
Admirable  I should  select  Alexander,  which 
is  the  earliest  of  all  Peaches.  By  doing  this 
you  would  obtain  a longer  succession  of  fruit. - 
J.  C.  C. 

84t. — Early  Strawberry  for  forcing.— I do  not 

think  there  is  a Strawberry  grown  that  forces  so  early  and 
well  or  produces  such  handsome  fruit  as  Noble.  But  if 
flavour  is  an  objeot  Garibaldi  should  have  the  preference. 
Black  Prince,  again,  is  very  early  and  forces  well,  while 
the  fruit,  though  small,  is  of  delicious  flavour — very  sweet 
and  rich.— B.  C.  R. 

For  very  early  forcing — that  is,  to  have 

the  fruit  ripe  in  March — I prefer  to  have  the  old 
Black  Prince.  The  fruit  is  not  more  than 
medium  size,  but  it  is  of  a good  colour,  and  for 
an  early  crop  the  flavour  is  good.  Vicomtesse 
Hdricart  de  Thury  is  one  of  the  best  early 


Flowers  of  Late  Tulips.  (See  page  212.) 


long,  you  can  remove  the  spurs  upon  the  old 
one  that  much  in  length  upward.  By  allowing 
the  young  rod  to  extend  with  a leader  the  next 
year  you  will  be  able  to  cut  away  the  old  one 
altogether  and  fill  up  the  space  again  without 
the  loss  of  any  part  of  the  crop.  I cannot  advise 
you  to  depend  on  the  spurs  that  are  now  blank. 


“ Florists’  ” Tulip  as  they  would  be  in  the  first 
instance.  I wish  we  could  have  a conference  to 
take  this  matter  up,  and  settle  on  broad  prin- 
ciples the  correct  nomenclature  of  our  favourite 
hardy  garden  flowers.  To  all  but  a select 
number  I find  the  term  “Florists’  Flower”  is 
not  understood,  and  those  who  do  not  know  its 
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meaning  must  certainly  admit  that  it  is  mis- 
leading. However,  this  is  not  the  time  nor 
place  to  discuss  this  question.  The  Tulip  is  of  a 
large  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Liliaceoe. 
There  are  at  least  sixty  specific  forms ; and 
amongst  them  are  to  be  found  some  very  beau- 
tiful hardy  garden  plants.  Of  the  garden 
species  there  are  such  as  T.  australis,  T.  Clusiana, 
T.  Elwesi,  1’.  Oesneriana  (a  fine,  showy  plant, 
believed  to  be  the  original  source  from  whence 
sprung  the  so-called  “ Florists’  ” Tulip,  T.  Greigi, 
a distinct  and  handsome  species),  T.  Kaufman- 
niana,  T.  Oculus-solis,  T.  pubescens,  T.  retroflex, 
and  T.  suaveolens,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  original  wild 
species  from  which  the  early 
flowering  Tulips  have  been 
derived.  Many  others  might 
be  named,  but,  to  tell  the  truth, 

I omitted  one  very  fine  species, 
because  of  its  absurdly  long 
name  ; it  is  T.  Kolpakowskiana. 

How,  when,  or  where  the  gar- 
den varieties  of  the  late-flowering 
Tulip  (illustrated  on  p.  211)  were 
first  obtained  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine,  but  it  has  prob- 
ably been  as  long  under  garden 
culture  in  England  as  any  other 
plant  we  have.  It  was  cer- 
tainly grown  here  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  Lyte's 
edition  of  “ Dodcen’s  Herbal,” 
published  in  1578,  it  is  stated 
that  the  greater  Tulipa  was 
brought  from  Greece  and  the 
country  about  Constantinople. 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
tinguished the  various  varieties 
at  that  time  by  the  names  of 
ancient  heroes  or  modern  prin- 
ces, but  the  flowers  put  on  dis- 
tinct shades  of  colour.  They 
were  “sometimes  yellow,  some- 
times white,  or  of  a bright- 
purple,  sometimes  of  a light- 
led,  and  sometimes  of  a very 
deep-red,  and  pursed  about  the 
edges  or  brims  with  yellow, 
white,  or  red,  but  yellow  in  the 
middle  or  bottom  of  the  flower, 
and  sometimes  black  or  speckled  with  black 
spots,  or  mixed  with  white  and  red.”  In 
Parkinson’s  time,  date  1629,  the  flowers  had 
broken  into  flamed  varieties  at  least,  most  of 
them  being  described  as  “ Fools’  Coats,”  and  one 
a true  “Fool’s  Coat.”  As  early  as  the  year 
1637  immense  sums  of  money  were  paid  for  fine 
varieties.  One  named  the  Viceroy  was  sold  for 
4 203  florins,  a florin  at  that  time  being  equiva- 
lent in  value  to  a bushel  of  Wheat.  From  that 
date  even  higher  prices  ruled,  and  the  trade  (?) 
in  1 ulips  became  a mere  system  of  gambling  in 
Holland,  until  Government  interfered  and  put  a 
stop  to  it.  Fora  time  very  high  prices  were 
obtained  in  England  until  the  rage  for  bedding- 
out  plants  began  about  forty  years  ago,  when 
the  beautiful  garden  Tulips  fell  into 
Comparative  neglect;  nevertheless,  a few 
florists,  especially  in  the  Midlands,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  still  cherished 
these  beautiful  flowers,  and  kept  the  interest  in 
ihem  alive  in  those  districts,  and  now  they  are 
being  cultivated  again  near  London.  Messrs. 
Birr  and  Son  grow  a very  fine  collection  in  their 
garden  of  bulbous  plants  at  Long  Ditton.  I 
have  also  grown  a select  collection  for  many 
years  within  nine  miles  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  although  the  flowers  do  not 
last  very  long  in  good  condition,  they  form 
a distinct  and  very  interesting  feature 
m the  garden  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
May.  The  Tulip  is  distinctly  a May  flower,  and 
a very  beautiful  one  too.  For  garden  purposes 
they  are  divided  into  classes  according  to 
their  colours  — Bizarres,  bybloetnens,  and 
roses,  but  the  first  state  of  the  flower  is 
its  self  colour,  technically  termed  the 
“breeder”  state,  and  in  that  state  its  class  can 
be  very  readily  determined.  Mr.  Peter  Barr 
believes  that  if  the  Tulip  is  again  to  become 
popular  in  England  it  must  be  through  the  beau- 
tiful self  varieties  being  placed  before  the  public. 
A collection  of  florists’  varieties,  both  in  the 
breeder  and  rectified  state,  were  exhibited  in  the 
Temple-gardens  on  May  26th,  both  by  Dr.  Hogg 
and  myself,  and  in  Dr.  Hogg's  collection  a rose” 
coloured  self  was  most  lovely — a pure,  clear 


deep-rose,  with  a white  base.  This  flower  is 
what  the  fanciers  term  a rose-breeder,  and  that 
brings  me  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  the 
rectified  varieties  are  obtained.  These  Rose 
seifs  or  “ breeders  ” pass  into  the  hands  of  many 
growers,  and  in  their  hands  become  “rectified” 
— that  is,  they  pass  into  the  flamed  or  feathered 
state,  and  each  grower  claims  to  be  allowed  to 
name  his  own  break,  and  thus  we  find  this 
variety  grown  under  the  names  of  “ Charmer,’ 
“ Mabel,”  “Mrs.  Lomax,”  and  “Pretty  Jane” 
(Martin).  The  variety  Charmer  is  a fine 
feathered  strain  ; the  others  are  flamed.  Many 


An  early-flowering  Gladiolus  <r  Rosy  Gem.”  Engraved  for  Gardf.xixo 
Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  H.  McConnell,  Tan-y- 
bwlch,  North  Wales. 


other  varieties  have  aliases,  owing  to  florists 
naming  their  own  strains  from  other  people’s 
seedlings.  It  ought  to  be  a rule  that  none  but 
the  raisers  of  the  seedlings  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  naming  them.  The 

Bizarres  come  first  in  the  lists  of  Tulips. 
The  colour  is  yellow,  flamed,  or  feathered 
with  chestnut,  brown,  red,  or  maroon  ; 
Bybloemens  have  a purplish  - lilac  tint ; 
some  of  them  quite  a blackish  - purple. 
Roses  are  flamed  or  feathered  of  this  colour  on 
a white  ground.  The  difference  between  a 
feathered  and  flamed  Tulip  is  very  slight.  In 
the  feathered  state  the  petals  are  white  or 
yellow,  prettily  marked  round  the  margin,  the 
centre  of  the  petals  being  free  from  colour, 
stripes,  or  flakes.  In  the  flamed  state  the  centre 
of  the  petals  is  striped  or  flaked  with  the  same 
colour  as  the  feathered  edge.  The  culture  of 
garden  Tulips  is  very  simple.  They  like  a 
rich  deep  soil,  but  well  drained.  A deep  sandy 
loam  is  best,  but  the  Tulip  does  not  favour 
such  very  sandy  soil  as  the  Hyacinth  does.  The 
very  sandy  ground  near  Haarlem,  in  Holland,  is 
not  so  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  Tulip 
as  that  of  a more  clayey  character  some  distance 
off  on  higher  ground  ; but  a stiff  clay  soil  would 
not  answer,  unless  it  is  well  mixed  with  sand 
and  leaf-mould  or  sand  without  the  leaf-mould. 
When  the  Tulip-plants  pass  out  of  bloom  it  is 
not  long  before  the  leaves  decay,  and  as  soon  as 
the  flower-stems  become  soft  and  pliable  the 
bulbs  must  be  dug  up  and  stored  away  in  an 
airy  room.  They  should  remain  there  until 
Planting-time  in  October  or  November.  The 
time  for  doing  this  is  when  a slight  swelling  takes 
place  at  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  that  is  caused  by 
the  roots  raising  the  outer  skin  or  coating  of 
the  bulbs,  and  as  soon  after  as  they  can 
be  planted  out  the  better.  The  old-fashioned 
Tulip  growers  insisted  upon  rather  close  covering 
of  tlieir  Tulip  beds  : first,  to  keep  the  young 
plants  from  being  injuriously  affected  by  frosts, 
and  in  the  second  place  to  protect  the  blossoms 
from  being  injured  by  the  weather.  The 
weather  does  play  havoc  with  the  beautiful 
flowers  sometimes.  Rain  and  hail  penetratS 


the  flowers,  and  spoil  them  by  dashing  the  pollen 
from  the  anthers  into  the  pure-white  or  yellow 
base.  When  the  plants  are  growing  1 keep 
the  Dutch  hoe  well  at  work  amongst  them.  The 
seventy-two  flowers  I exhibited  recently  at  the 
Temple-gardens  were  cut  just  as  they  were 
grown  in  the  open  ground.  I have  no  experience 
of  how  the  Tulip  plant  stands  the  weather  in 
the  northern  and  colder  districts  of  England, 
but  the  best  growers  still  protect  them  from  the 
weather.  The  Rev.  Francis  D.  Homer  has  a 
light  glass-house  placed  over  his  Tulip  bed,  and 
near  Manchester  they  shelter  the  beds  with  a 
thickish  canvas,  placed  over  a wooden  frame- 
work, but  the  shading  material  is  arranged  so- 
that  the  canvas  will  roll  up  and  down,  and 
cover  the  framework  to  protect  the  blossoms- 
from  rain  or  bright  sunshine,  but  probably  this- 
trouble  would  not  be  taken  except  that  the 
flowers  are  required  to  be  very  pure  for  the 
exhibitions.  I noticed  in  Mr.  Horner’s  garden 
that  many  varieties  were  growing  quite  out-of- 
doors,  and  no  arrangement  was  made  to  protect 
them.  J.  Douglas. 


EARLY-FLOWERING  GLADIOLI. 

These  are  very  valuable  either  for  warm  borders 
or  for  growing  in  pots.  The  earliest  in  the  open 
is  byzantinus,  which  is  also  very  hardy.  It 
produces  large  rich  purple  flowers.  The  height 
of  the  flower-stems  varies  with  the  quality  of 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  In  rich,  deep, 
well-drained  positions  they  may  reach  a height 
of  30  inches.  In  every  case  a warm  dry  border 
should  be  selected  for  them.  This  species  does 
not  succeed  so  well  in  pots  as  G.  cardinalis  and 
Colvillei  albus  (The  Bride).  The  variety  Rosy 
Gem  (here  figured)  is  also  excellent  for  pots 
or  the  border.  These  grow  and  flower  as  well 
in  pots  as  in  the  open  ground  ; the  same  treat- 
ment serves  for  both.  In  warm  situations 
and  when  planted  near  a wall  these  are  hardy 
enough  to  stand  the  winter,  but  they  are  so  im- 
patient of  resting  that  they  frequently  com-  . 
mence  to  grow  again  in  autumn,  and  then  if  not 
protected  a severe  winter  will  injure  them.  To 
save  all  risk  from  frost  it  is  best  to  lift  them 
early  in  September  and  spread  out  the  corms  on 
the  floor  of  a dry  loft  or  shed.  This  is  the  only 
satisfactory  way  of  retarding  them.  I find  that 
whether  in  the  soil  or  not,  however,  they  com- 
mence to  start  at  the  beginning  of  January  or 
soon  afterwards  ; they  should  therefore  be  at- 
tended to  about  that  time.  Those  required  to 
flower  in  pots  may  have  eight  corms  put  in  a 
6-inch  pot  and  then  grown  on  in  a cool  green- 
house or  pit.  Those  to  be  planted  out  should  be 
potted  in  44-inch  pots,  six  corms  in  each,  and 
then  placed  in  a cold  frame ; about  the  end  of 
April  they  may  be  planted  out  where  they  are 
to  flower.  I find  these  Gladioli  to  be  wonder- 
fully useful  as  cut  flowers,  and  they  may  be 
cultivated  with  very  little  trouble.  * G. 


S46.— Cut  flowers  throughout  the 

year. — It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a supply  of 
flowers  from  an  outside  border  for  more  than  nine 
months  of  the  year,  except  in  a most  favourable 
position  as  to  climate  and  in  an  exceptionally 
mild  winter.  Still,  if  a supply  can  be  assured  for 
the  time  named  “ C.  B.  P.”  may  rest  content. 
The  border  should  be  trenched  2 feet  deep, 
keeping  the  base  soil  in  its  former  position  ; be- 
tween the  two  layers  place  a 3- inch  thickness  of 
long  strawy  manure,  which  will  tend  to  keep 
the  whole  light  and  provide  a better  outlet  for 
superfluous  water  from  heavy  rains.  To  the 
soil  on  the  surface  and  to  1 foot  deep  add  short 
manure  from  the  stable,  leaf-mould,  and  river 
sand  freely  to  help  to  lighten  the  whole  and 
enrich  the  former  soil.  This  work  is  best  car- 
ried out  in  the  autumn  preparatory  to  planting 
as  early  in  October  as  possible.  Tall  growing 
plants  should  have  at  least  2 feet  of  space  to 
grow  in  ; the  more  robust  will  need  rather  more. 
After  the  border  is  planted  spread  over  the  sur- 
face a layer  of  leaf-mould  not  less  than  1 inch 
thick,  which  will  protect  the  plants  from  frost 
and  gradually  work  down  among  the  soil  in  the 
border.  I append  a list  of  suitable  hardy  plants 
with  approximate  height  of  each,  the  colours 
and  descriptions  can  be  obtained  from  any  good 
hardy  plant  catalogue — Aconitum  Napellus 
bicolor,  3 feet ; Act.-ea  spicata,  4 feet ; Adonis 
vernalis,  1 foot ; Alyssum  saxatile  compactum, 
9 inches  ; Anemone  japonica  alba,  3 feet ; A. 
sylvestris,  1 foot ; A.  pulsatilla,  9 inches  ; A. 
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apeiinina,  9 inches  ; Antherioum  Liliago  majus 
(8b.  Bernard’s  Lily),  2 feet  (i  inches  ; Aquilegia 
ehrysantha,  2 feet  ; Arabia  albida,  (i  inches  ; 
Asphodelus  ramosus,  3 feet ; Aster  alpinur, 

G inches  ; A.  Amellus  bessarabicus,  2 feet ; A. 
ericoides,  3 feet  ; A.  Novas- Anglia?,  5 feet ; 
AnbrietiaCampbelli,  3 inches  ; Bocconiacordata, 
G feet ; Buphthalmum  salicifolium,  2 feet ; 
Campanula  pyramidalis,  (i  feet ; C.  p.  alba, 
(i  feet  ; C.  persicifolia,  2 feet  ; Centaurea  mon- 
tana,  2 feet  G inches  ; Chelone  barbata,  3 feet ; 
Chrysanthemum  maximum,  1 foot  6 inches  ; C. 
latifolium,  4 feet ; Coreopsis  lanceolata,  2 feet 
G inches  ; Dianthus  chinensis  hybrida,  1 foot ; 
Doronicum  austriacum,  2 feet ; Erigeron  auran- 
tiacus,  9 inches ; Eryngium  amethystinum, 
3 feet ; Calega  officinalis  alba,  5 feet ; Gentiana 
acaulis,  4 inches  ; Gnaphalium  Leontopodium 
(Edelweiss),  4 inches;  Gypsophila  paniculata, 
3 feet ; Helleborus  niger,  9 inches  ; Hemero- 
callis  fiava,  2 foot  6 inches  ; Hieracium  auran- 
tiacum,  1 foot  G inches  ; Iris  pallida,  2 feet 
<G  inches  ; I.  germanica,  2 feet  6 inches  ; Lilium 
eandidum,  3 feet ; L.  auratum,  4 feet ; Lychnis 
•ehalcedonica,  4 feet  ; L.  viscaria  fl.-pl.,  1 foot  ; 
Lupinus  polyphyllus,  4 feet ; Monarda  didyma, 

1 foot  G inches  ; Orobus)  vernus,  1 foot  G inches  : 
Chinese  Double  Pasonies,  3 feet  ; Papaver  orien- 
tate in  variety,  3 feet ; Shirley  Poppies,  3 feet, 
from  seed  ; Phlox,  various,  4 feet  ; Polemonium 
Richardsoni,  1 foot  6 inches  ; Pyrethrum,  double 
and  single,  3 feet ; Rudbeckia  Newmani,  1 foot 
G inches ; Spircea  japonica,  1 foot  6 inches  ; S. 
Aruncus,  4 feet ; Helianthus  maximus,  7 feet  ; 
II.  Soliel  d’Or,  4 feet ; Trillium  grandiflorum, 
9 inches  ; Tritoma  glaucescens,  3 feet  ; Trollius 
•europteus,  2 feet  ; Veronica  spicata  alba,  2 feet  ; 
V sub-sessilis,  2 feet ; and  Zauschneria  Califor- 
nia, 1 foot. — S.  P. 

899.— Belladonna  Lilies.— These  Lilies 
will  succeed  only  when  planted  at  the  base  of  a 
south  wall,  which  need  not  be  a high  one  ; they 
appear  to  need  assistance  in  this  way  to  ripen  the 
bulbs  sufficiently  to  produce  flowers.  Even  when 
thus  treated,  they  do  not  always  blossom  freely, 
■especially  after  a wet  and  cold  summer.  Such 
weather  as  that  experienced  during  the  summer 
of  1887  is  what  Belladonna  Lilies  enjoy.  As  a 
rule  they  commence  to  flower  toward  the  end  of 
August,  and  continue  for  six  weeks  at  least. 
Either  directly  they  have  done  flowering  or  in  the 
early  part  of  February  is  a good  time  to  replant ; 
in  your  case,  as  they  do  nob  bloom  where  they 
•are,  I should  advise  the  middle  of  September. 
If  the  soil  is  heavy,  with  a clay  subsoil,  take 
this  out  to  a depth  of  18  inches,  making  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  loose  to  admit  of  surplus 
water  passing  quickly  away.  Place  6 inches  of 
broken  bricks,  stones,  or  clinkers  at  the  bottom; 
•over  these  lay  some  freshly-cut  turf  to  prevent 
the  loose  soil  washing  down  among  the  stones, 
thus  blocking  the  water  passage.  Fill  up  the 
space  with  a compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf- 
soil  in  equal  quantities.  Plant  the  bulbs  4 inches 
under  the  surface,  allowing  each  one  G inches  of 
space.  If  there  are  a quantity  a double  row 
may  be  put  in  ; in  that  case  the  trench  should 
be  fully  15  inches  wide,  otherwise  1 foot 
will  suffice.  On  the  surface  spread  2 inches 
thick  of  horse-droppings  or  half-decayed  leaves. 
This  should  remain  until  it  rots  and  moulders 
away,  to  be  again  replaced  with  more.  While 
growth  is  being  made  in  the  spring,  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  copious  supplies  of  water  will  be 
an  advantage,  inducing  a free  growth,  resulting 
in  strong  flower-spikes. — S.  P. 

897.  — Marguerite  Carnation.  — My 

experience  of  the  above  is  that  it  is  a very 
useful  autumn  flower,  and  that  it  will  blossom 
the  same  season  if  the  seed  is  sown  in  a warm 
greenhouse  at  the  beginning  of  March  ; but  the 
quality  of  the  flowers  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  type.  There  is,  however,  a fairly  good 
variety  of  colours,  as  well  as  double  flowers 
amongst  them,  but  if  anyone  thinks  that  this 
annual  Carnation  is  going  to  take  the  place  of 
the  original  type  I think  he  will  be  mistaken. 
In  my  opinion  they  are  chiefly  valuable  for  those 
who  require  choice  button-hole  flowers  in  the- 
autumn  and  early  winter,  as  if  the  plants  are 
carefully  lifted  just  as  they  are  coming  into 
flower  and  put  into  pots,  and  then  placed  in  a 
light  and  airy  greenhouse,  they  will  go  on 
flowering  until  cold  weather  sets  in.  This  is 
j assuming  that  the  plants  are  raised  early  in  the 
j spring  and  grown  on  liberally  all  the  summer. 

! I sow  the  seed  in  March,  and  transplant  the 


seedlings  into  other  pans  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough.  About  the  middle  of  .Juno  they 
are  set  out  in  a good  bed  of  soil  in  the  open. 
Treated  in  this  way,  the  plants  flower  from  the 
end  of  August  onwards,  but  if  they  are  left  in 
the  open  ground  after  the  end  of  September  the 
wind  and  rain  spoil  the  blossoms. — J.  C.  C. 
913.— Creepers  for  an  archway. 

Archways  in  such  positions  are  usually  very 
draughty,  and  only  the  hardiest  things  will 
succeed.  Ivies  will  probably  be  the  most  satis- 
factory both  in  general  effect  and  also  in  getting 
quickly  established.  Hedera  Rtegneriana  is  a 
strong  grower  with  mottled  leaves.  Emerald 
Gem  is  the  best  of  the  green-leaved  sorts. — 
E.  H. 

Irish  Ivy  would  answer  best  in  such  a 

position  as  that  described,  and,  being  evergreen, 
it  would  look  the  best  in  winter.  Ampelopsis 
is  not  evergreen — at  least,  not  Veitchi  nor 
hederacea.  Very  likely  the  soil  was  not  suit- 
able for  this  plant,  or  the  planting  was  not  well 
done.  As  a rule,  this  climber  will  grow  any- 
where— S.  P. 

902.— Transplanting  Narcissus.— These  are  best 
transplanted  occasionally —say,  every  three  or  four  years, 
and  it  should  be  done  early  in  autumn,  September  being 
a good  month.  Bulbs  are  often  planted  too  late  to  flower 
well.— E.  H. 

- — - As  the  bull)?  will  have  become  very  much  crowded 
it  would  be  much  better  to  prepare  a fresh  bed  and  trans- 
plant them.  This  ought  to  be  done  every  third  year.  The 
transplanting  may  be  done  soon  after  the  leaves  decay  ; it 
is,  of  course,  much  better  to  do  this  work  before  the  bulbs 
start  to  form  fresh  roots  again.— J.  D.  E. 

893.— Transplanting  Lilies  of  the  Valley.— 
Unlike  many  other  hardy  plants,  Lilies  of  the  Valley  do 
not  make  roots  from  the  time  the  growth  ripens  till 
the  new  foliage  starts  away  in  spring,  and  though  the 
crowns  may  be  transplanted  with  safety  any  time  during 
the  resting  period,  the  best  time  is  just  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  growth,  or,  say,  about  February  or 
March.— E.  H. 

They  may  be  transplanted  at  any  time  between 

the  leaves  dying  off  in  the  autumn  and  the  plants  starting 
to  grow  again  in  the  spring.  Being  perfectly  hardy,  and 
not  to  be  injured  by  severe  frosts  in  winter,  they  may  be 
planted  out  in  the  autumn.  Plant  them  firmly  in  the 
ground  with  the  tops  of  the  crowns  just  underneath  the 
surface. — J.  D.  E. 

907.— Border  Auriculas.— The  Auriculas  may  be 
taken  up  now,  divided,  if  necessary,  and  planted  in  a 
shady  border— on  the  north  side  of  a wall  is  a good  posi- 
tion. They  can  be  moved  back  again  in  autumn. 
Auriculas  do  best  in  the  shade  in  hot  weather.— E.  H. 

The  plants  ought,  not  to  be  disturbed, 

but  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  freely  after 
flowering,  to  lay  a good  foundation  for  next 


season’s  crop  of  bloom.  If  the  ground  is  poor, 
which  is  best  proved  by  the  leaves  of  the  plants, 
be  they  robust  or  otherwise,  if  they  are  not 
satisfactory  and  a larger  stock  is  required,  take 
up  the  roots  and  pull  them  in  pieces  ; every  bit 
with  roots  attached  will  grow,  but  it  is  only  in 
extreme  cases  that  such  severe  treatment  is  ad- 
visable. If  the  soil  is  heavy  trench  it  2 feet 
deep,  adding  manure  from  the  stable  freely,  and 
if  possible  remove  the  bottom  spit  of  soil  entirely, 
filling  up  the  space  on  the  top  with  road-grit, 
or  old  potting-soil  if  possible  ; if  not,  add  wood- 


ashes  to  the  existing  soil.  I’ut  the  plants  in  fairly 
deep,  say  up  to  the  lower  leaves,  making  the  soil 
firm  about  them.  Give  a good  soaking  of  water 
if  the  soil  is  dry,  and  afterwards  lay  on  an  inch 
or  so  of  leaf-mould,  if  possible,  to  conserve  the 
moisture  if  dry  weather  threaten  after  planting. 
A few  Evergreen  boughs  thrust  in  the  soil  among 
the  plants  are  a good  help  to  quick  growth  in 
dry  weather.  I omitted  to  say  if  the  sou  is 
light  and  sandy  in  character  manure  from  the 
cow-house  will  be  the  more  suitable.  If  it  is 
not  considered  necessary  to  replant  at  all,  care- 
fully fork  into  the  soil  about  the  plants  some 
partly  decayed  manure  or  lay  on  a top-dressing 
about  the  plants.  A soaking  of  liquid-manure 
once  or  twice  during  the  season  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  plants,  making  them  stronger 
in  growth  and  consequently  finer  in  their  flowers. 

-S.  P. 

The  Auriculas  succeed  very  well  for 

several  years  if  left  alone  in  the  same  bed,  but 
they  should  have  a surface-dressing  of  some  rich 
compost  as  soon  as  they  pass  out  of  bloom.  This 
is  as  good  a time  as  any  to  apply  the  dressing. 
It  may  be  a mixture  of  half  loam  and  half- 
decayed  manure,  or  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
plant  something  else  in  the  bed  for  the  summer, 
the  Auriculas  may  be  carefully  lifted,  and 
planted  in  a border  where  they  are  not  too 
much  exposed  to  the  sun.  A border  shaded 
from  the  south  is  best,  no  better  position  being 
obtainable  than  one  on  the  north  side  of  a wall 
or  close  fence.  The  Auriculas  should  he  planted 
where  they  are  to  flower  early  in  October. — 
J.  D.  E.  


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

TURNIPS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Turnips  to  he  appreciated  must  he  quickly 
grown.  To  secure  this  end  the  ground  must  be 
deeply  worked  and  also  well  manured,  the  sur- 
face feeing  brought  to  a fine  tilth.  Turnips 
will  not  succeed  well  on  lumpy  ground,  the  seed 
in  such  germinating  very  slowly  and  irregularly, 
while  the  seedlings  soon  fall  a prey  to  that  de- 
structive insect,  the  Turnip-fly.  On  poor  soils 
the  results  would  be  the  same,  as  the  growth 
made  would  be  very  slow,  the  texture  of  the 
roots  consequently  being  very  tough  and  the 
flavour  strong.  Overgrown  Turnips  should  not 
he  tolerated,  sowings  being  made  sufficiently 


often  enough  to  keep  up  a regular  succession. 
It  is  early  in  the  season  that  Turnips  are  most 
prized,  although  in  most  establishments  they 
are  in  daily  request.  On  the  majority  of  soils 
Turnips  will  succeed  well,  but  when  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  securing  good  results,  a dressing  of 
well-burned  garden  refuse  or  wood-ashes  will 
assist  growth  wonderfully.  A dressing  of 
Superphosphate  of  lime  in  conjunction  with 
the  well-burned  garden  refuse  is  also  beneficial. 
Salt  is  valuable  as  a manure  for  Turnips,  but 
this  must  only  be  applied  in  small  quantities, 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Turnip  “ Early  Snowball.”  Engraved  for  Gardenia's  Illustrated  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Mr  W.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 
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an  ounce  to  a square  yard  being  ample.  Soot 
also  may  be  applied  with  advantage.  As  the 
season  advances,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  a quick  growth  should  be  encouraged  from 
the  germinating  of  the  seed  until  the  seed-leaf 
stage  is  passed.  For  this  purpose,  a small 
quantity  of  the  best  guano  drilled  in  with  the 
seed  will  be  found  useful.  It  is  very  annoying 
to  have  the  seedlings  devoured  as  soon  as  through 


the  soil  by  the  destructive  pest  mentioned  above, 
so  every  means  should  be  adopted  to  secure  an 
early  and  quick  growth.  Very  early  sowings 
have  a tendency  to  run  to  seed,  but  with  the 
improved  varieties  adapted  for  early  sowing, 
this  evil  is  considerably  lessened  to  what  it  used 
to  be.  Sowing  Turnips  under  glass  on  a slight 
hot-bed,  or  even  in  a cold  frame,  is  now  more 
largely  practised  than  formerly,  as  besides  an 
early  supply  being  secured,  “ bolting  ” is  greatly 
lessened.  Sowing  large  breadths  early  in  the 
season  is  not  at  all  a good  practice,  it  being 
much  the  wisest  plan  to  sow  smaller  breadths 
and  at  more  frequent  intervals.  For  the 

Earliest  sowings,  either  under  glass  or  in 
the  open  air,  the  Early  Milan  is  the  best,  but 
from  this  time  onwards  it  is  advisable  to  sow  a 
variety  of  the  Early  Snowball  type,  the  quality 
being  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Early  Milan. 
Fortnightly  sowings  on  a south  border  should 
be  practised  up  to  the  early  part  of  May.  During 
May  the  sowings  may  be  larger,  and  for  these 
an  east  border  should  be  selected.  During  the 
hot  summer  of  1887  it  was  only  from  an  east 
border  that  satisfactory  crops  could  be  obtained, 
sowings  in  the  open  failing  repeatedly.  During 
a dry  time  the  drills  should  be  drawn  the  day 
previous  to  sowing,  and  overnight  be  soaked 
with  water.  By  the  following  day  the  soil  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed  will  be  in  a fairly 
moistened  condition,  and  consequently  assist 
quick  germination.  When  the  seed  lies  in  the 
ground,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  soil, 
tor  some  time,  it  often  fails  to  germinate  at 
all.  The  ground  having  been  brought  into  good 
working  order,  the  seed  in  all  cases  should  be 
sown  in  drills,  broadcast  sowing  being  a slovenly 
mode  of  procedure,  there  being  a difficulty  in 
cleaning  or  otherwise  attending  to  the  crop. 


The  drills  should  be  drawn  12  inches  or  15  inches 
apart  andabout2inehesin  depth.  The  seedsmust 
be  scattered  thinly  along  the  drills,  as  besides  loss 
of  time  entailed  through  a deal  of  extra  thinning, 
crowded  plants  prevent  free  growth.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  are  through  the  soil  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  the 

Turnip-fly.  During  showery  weather  it  is 
not  so  destructive,  the  conditions  being  more 


favourable  for  a quick  growth  out  of  the  seed- 
leaf  when  all  danger  is  past.  In  a dry  time  it 
is  most  persistent  in  its  attacks,  and  if  not  kept 
in  check  would  soon  devour  the  whole  lot. 
There  are  various  preventives,  and  whatever  is 
applied  must  be  done  in  the  early  morning 
whilst  the  seedlings  are  wet  with  dew.  Dusting 
with  lime,  soot,  or  wood-ashes  is  effective. 
Spent  Hops  scattered  along  the  rows  and 
amongst  the  plants  are  also  an  excellent  pre- 
ventive. Surface-stirring  as  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings are  through  the  ground  also  assists  in 
keeping  the  fly  in  check.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings are  large  enough,  thinning  must  take 
place.  Hoeing  being  such  an  essential  to  free 
growth,  this  must  be  attended  to  as  often  as 
necessary.  The  sowing  for  the 

Winter  supply  is  a very  important  one,  and 
should  take  place  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
July,  although  the  second  or  third  week  in 
August  is  none  too  late  for  an  additional  sowing. 
Roots  from  the  sowing  of  the  Orange  Jelly 
withstood  the  late  frost  and  came  out  sound  and 
good.  The  produce  from  this  latest  sowing  I 
always  leave  out  in  the  open,  as  the  flavour 
thereby  is  much  improved.  For  late  spring  or 
summer  use  any  type  of  the  Snowball  (here 
figured)  is  good,  also  the  Red  American  Stone, 
this  latter  remaining  sound  for  some  time  after 
being  fit  for  use.  For  the  winter  crop  Veitch’s 
Red  Globe  is  a well-tried  variety,  selecting  the 
Orange  Jelly  for  a very  hardy  and  superior 
yellow-fleshed  kind.  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone 
is  also  very  hardy,  and  well-adapted  for  sowing 
in  conjunction  with  the  above.  Y. 


848.— Treatment  of  Celery-plants.— 

Keep  them  regularly  moist,  almost  wet  indeed, 
at  the  root,  and  unless  they  can  go  into  the 


trenches  before  they  get  in  the  least  crowded 
or  starved,  let  them  have  weak  liquid-manure 
or  sewage  of  some  kind  instead  of  plain  water. 
I generally  water  mine  with  a weak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  soda  about  twice  shortly  before  plant- 
ing them  out.  This  produces  plenty  of  active, 
healthy  roots,  and  gives  the  plants  generally  a 
strong  impetus.  Half  - decayed  spent  Hops, 
with  an  inch  or  two  of  fine  soil  on  top,  is  the 
best  material  to  prick  them  out  into.  In  this 
they  make  splendid  plants,  with  perfect  mats 
of  roots,  and  can  be  cut  out  with  a knife  and 
planted  with  a good  double  handful  adhering  to 
each,  thus  feeling  the  removal  scarcely  at  all. — 
B.  C.  R. 

921.— Treatment  of  Tomatoes.— Ventilate  more 
freely,  especially  early  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  secure  at 
all  times  a buoyant  atmosphere.— E.  H. 

I suppose  you  mean  that  the  fruit  damps 

off  just  behind  the  flowers.  That  indicates  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  too  moist,  and  I 
daresay  the  soil  is  richer  than  it  should  be  also. 
If  any  manure  at  all  were  used  when  planting 
no  liquid -manure  should  be  given  until  the 
plants  had,  at  least,  one  or  two  trusses  of 
fruit  set  and  swelling.  It  is  not  “vigorous” 
growth  that  is  wanted  so  much  as  a compact 
and  sturdy  habit,  with  short  joints  and  leathery 
leaves.  You  must  admit  more  air,  leaving  the 
roof  ventilators  open  more  or  less  all  night  in 
such  weather  as  this,  and  those  at  the  side  also 
by  day,  unless  cold  or  stormy.  A little  fire- 
heat  will  do  no  harm  if  the  air  is  given  at  the 
same  time,  but  is  hardly  needed  now. — B.  C.  R. 

906.— Woodlice  or  “slaters”  in  a 
Mushroom-house. — When  I lived  in  Scot- 
land the  common  name  for  woodlice  was 
“slaters.”  They  do  much  mischief  by  eating 
the  Mushrooms.  Lay  small  flower-pots  on  their 
sides  with  dried  hay  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots. 
The  insects  will  crawl  into  these  pots  at  night 
and  may  be  destroyed  the  next  morning.  See 
that  the  house  is  kept  free  from  litter,  so  that 
the  woodlice  may  not  have  other  places  to  shelter 
themselves  in. — J.  D.  E. 

894.— White-fly  on  Tomatoes.— This  is 
a terrible  pest,  and  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  persevere  in  the 
use  of  strong  insecticides.  I should  suppose  the 
plants  are  weakly,  and,  if  so,  it  might  be  best  to 
pull  them  up.  Cleanse  the  house,  and  start 
again  with  strong  young  plants. — E.  H. 

Some  years  ago  I had  quite  a host  of 

this  fly  attack  my  Tomatoes.  The  plants 
were  growing  in  a vinery,  and  when  I sulphured 
the  hot-water  pipes  to  destroy  red-spider  on  the 
Vines,  the  white-fly  on  the  Tomatoes  was  totally 
destroyed  also,  and  I have  not  seen  it  in  the 
garden  since.  The  hot-water  pipes  must  be 
well  heated,  and  it  is  better  to  paint  them  with 
the  sulphur  when  they  are  in  this  heated  state. 
Of  course  they  may  be  overheated  and  mischief 
be  done,  but  this  very  seldom  happens.  I mix 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  hot  soft-soapy  water  until 
it  is  of  the  consistency  of  thin  paint,  and  apply 
the  mixture  with  a brush  to  the  pipes.  This 
house  ought  to  be  closely  shut  up  in  the  after- 
noon, and  if  the  temperature  rises  to  about 
90  degs.  or  a little  higher,  all  the  better.  This 
fumigation  is  seldom  effectual  unless  the  tem- 
perature is  above  80  degs. — J.  D.  E. 

The  best  remedy  is  to  syringe  the  plants  with  a 

solution  of  Calvert's  soft-soap. — B.  C.  R. 


THE  HOP  IN  GARDENS. 

The  common  Hop  is  a particularly  useful  and 
beautiful  plant  for  covering  bowers,  arbours, 
trellis-work,  and  odd  nooks,  especially  if  ever- 
green vegetation  is  not  required.  A good  use 
for  it,  also,  is  to  allow  it  to  ramble  at  will  over 
dead  trees  and  amongst  shrubs  and  stumps,  as 
any  soil  is  suitable  for  it.  As  with  the  Ivy,  it 
makes  a happy  contrast  to  Clematis  J ackmani 
and  its  varieties,  the  mass  of  deep  green  leaves 
intensifying  the  colour  of  the  rich  abundance  of 
deep-blue  flowers.  Nor  is  its  charm  confined 
solely  to  summer  ; but  as  autumn  approaches  the 
plant  then  carries  its  rich  clusters  of  golden- 
yellow  Hops,  and  thereby  receives  additional 
beauty  of  no  mean  order.  The  revival  of  the  use 
in  our  gardens  of  climbing  plants,  such  as  the 
Jasmine,  Clematis,  and  other  sweet  favourites, 
has  had  very  happy  results.  We  can  judge 
from  the  accompanying  engraving  of  a fine 
archway  of  Hops,  how  much  rich  beauty  a 
common  climber  can  give  in  the  garden  when 
once  it  has  become  established  in  the  soil. 


A Hop-covered  archway 
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There  is  another  kind  called  the  Japanese  Hop, 
which  has  been  much  used  for  covering  arbours 
and  trellises.  The  growth  made  by  it  is  sur- 
prisingly rapid,  and  it  is  in  every  way  worthy 
of  attention.  H. 


ORCHIDS. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  ORCHIDS. 

A header  who  signs  himself  “ M.  C.”  writes 
'saying  he  has  just  come  into  possession  of  a 
Ismail  collection  of  Orchids,  and  he  asks  advice 
in  their  management  ? The  first  six  kinds  on 
the  list  sent  are  Odontoglossums,  mostly  from 
New  Grenada,  and  the  nearer  you  can  keep  them 
to  a temperature  of  70  degs.  in  the  day-time  the 
better  you  will  succeed  with  them  ; and  the 
thermometer  may  fall  to  50  degs.  and  even  to 
45  degs.  in  winter  without  its  doing  them  the 
slightest  harm.  These  plants  do  not  require 
any  season  of  rest,  but,  of  course,  less  water 
should  be  given  during  the  winter  than  in  the 
summer,  because  in  the  latter  season  in  very  hot 
weather  a great  deal  of  water  is  necessarily 
thrown  about  which  tends  to  cool  the  air,  and 
this  is  not  required  in  the  winter  to  such  an  ex- 
tent ; but  the  atmosphere  must  not  be  kept  dry 
at  any  time.  Pilumna  fragrans  will  also  do  with 
these  Odontoglossums,  and  another  species  also, 
which  is  much  sweeter  and  finer,  P.  nobilis,  you 
should  add  as  soon  as  you  can.  These  Orchids 
would  all  do  now  in  a shady  cold  frame  with  a 
moist,  cool  bottom  ; so  also  would  another  one, 
which  I see  you  have  on  the  list — viz. , Oncidium 
I tigrinum,  which  blooms  about  Cliristmas-time, 
and  it  then  fills  the  house  with  a delightful 
j odour  of  Violets.  Pleione  lagenaria  is  a delight- 
ful species  of  “Indian  Crocus,”  flowering  in  the 
winter-time  when  its  leaves  have  fallen.  It 
may  be  grown  in  your  vinery,  shaded  from  the 
burning  sun’s  rays.  There  are  several  other 
beautiful  kinds,  and  they  all  flower  at  some 
time  in  the  winter,  such  as  P.  maculata,  P.  humi- 
lis,  P.  Wallichiana,  P.  Arthuriana,  P.  Reichen- 
ijbachiana,  P.  prseeox,  and  a few  others  which 
I am  sure  you  will  like  to  add  to  your  collection 
when  you  come  to  know  them  better.  These 
j should  be  potted  in  well-drained  pots,  using  but 
little  potting  material,  and  writh  this  may  be 
put  a little  fibrous  loam  with  much  advantage  ; 
indeed,  I like  this  soil  for  them  if  used  in  proper 
proportion,  although  in  a state  of  nature  they 
grow  upon  the  branches  of  trees.  Do  not  in 
potting  elevate  them  above  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
Their  roots  are  only  annual,  and  they  become 
too  dry  when  so  potted.  The  Lady’s  Slipper 
Orchids  will  do  very  well  in  the  vinery  if  it  is 
not  kept  too  hot,  and  Cypripedium  barbatum 
nigrum  will  delight  in  the  moist  heat ; but  the 
other  two  will  grow  well  at  a much  lower  tem- 
perature, and  if  you  are  fond  of  these  Slipper 
Orchids  there  is  a very  big  family  to  choose  from, 
and  in  doing  this  the  eye  should  always  be  kept 
upon  the  bright-coloured  ones.  I have  seen 
some  seedlings  lately  that  really  disgrace  their 
parents,  and  such  kinds  cannot  hope  for  a long 
public  life.  Lycaste  Skinneri  and  Masdevallia 
tovarensis  will  do  in  the  cold- house  with  the 
' Odontoglossums  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but 
they  like  to  be  some  5 degs.  hotter  than  the 
lowest  reading  of  the  thermometer  of  that 
structure  in  the  winter.  The  Lycaste  and  the 
Odontoglossum  grande  may  be  wintered  together, 
and  may  be  kept  quite  dry,  taking  care  that  the 
bulbs  are  not  shrivelled  by  want  of  water.  If 
there  appears  to  be  the  least  sign  of  this  give 
them  a little  water.  Shade  all  the  plants  from 
the  hottest  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  the  New 
Grenadan  Odontoglossums  should  be  stood  on 
the  north  side  of  the  house. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


918. — Flower-pots. — No  doubt,  as  sug- 
gested by  “ A.  K.  D.  F. ,”  if  flower-pots  had  a 
broader  base  they  would  hold  more  soil,  and  a 
plant  of  a given  size  might  be  grown  in  a 
relatively  smaller  pot.  Usually  the  best  roots 
of  a plant  are  found  at  the  bottom  among  the 
drainage.  We  should  probably  lose  something 
1 from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  this  is  a 
utilitarian  age,  and  doubtless  some  day  pots  will 
be  made  broader  at  the  base,  so  that  they  will 
contain  more  root-room.  To  a certain  extent  the 
deeppots  used  by  market  and  other  growers,  called 
“Long Toms,”  are  designed  to  work  out  the  same 
principle  in  a different  way  ; but  they  are  not 
much  used  in  a private  garden.  A lady  once 


remarked  to  me  : “ Don’t  get  any  more  of  those 
ugly  pots,”  and  it  is  just  possible  the  Dutch- 
built  pots  would  not  be  generally  sought  after 
because  of  their  ugliness. — E.  II. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  flower-pots 

should  not  be  wider  at  the  bottom  than  they  are 
usually  made  ; it  would  be  better  for  the  plants 
if  they  were  so.  One  reason,  doubtless,  why 
they  are  made  so  much  narrower  at  the  bottom 
than  they  are  at  the  top  is  because  the  one  pot 
fits  into  the  other  more  readily  for  packing. 
If  they  were  almost  as  wide  at  the  bottom  as 
they  are  at  the  top  it  would  be  much  more  ex- 
pensive to  move  them  from  one  place  to  another, 
because  of  their  greater  bulk  in  the  mass.  If 
flower-pots  could  be  obtained  readily  almost  as 
wide  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top  I should 
certainly  prefer  them  to  the  ordinary  sort, 
because  of  the  larger  quantity  of  soil  they  con- 
tain. Such  flower-pots  would  be  excellent  for 
Strawberry-plants. — J.  D.  E. 


A REMARKABLE  BOG-PLANT. 

Californian  Pitcher-plant  (Darlingtonia 
californica). 

This  has  a most  singular  appearance,  resembling 
the  Sarracenias,  but  still  very  distinct.  The 
leaves,  which  rise  2 feet  or  more  high,  are 
hollow,  and  terminate  in  a curiously-shaped 
hood,  from  which  hang  two  ribbon-like 
appendages.  The  greater  part  of  the  leaf 
is  green,  but  the  hood  in  a mature  state  is 
a deep  crimson-red.  The  flowers  are  almost 
as  curious.  This  remarkable  plant  is  now 
better  understood,  and  found  to  grow  in 
our  climate  if  care  be  taken  with  it,  and  it 
would'be  difficult  to  name  a more  interesting 


summer  it  occupies  a small  lean-to  house  with  a 
north  aspect.  Of  course,  it  receives  daily  atten- 
tion in  watering  and  moistening  with  a syringe. 
In  outdoor  culture  it  only  requires  planting  in  a 
moderately  wet  bog,  in  a light,  spongy  soil  con- 
sisting of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss.  A place  should  be  selected  for  the  plants 
by  the  side  of  a stream,  in  an  artificial  bog  or  in 
any  moist  place,  and  they  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  direct  sunshine,  but  sheltered  from  the  cold 
winds  of  early  spring  when  they  are  throwing 
uptheiryoungleaves.  The  plants  will  require  fre- 
quent watering  in  dry  seasons,  unless  in  a natur- 
ally wet  spot.  When  they  have  attained  a large 
size  they  develop  side-shoots,  which,  if  taken  off 
and  potted,  make  good  plants  in  a short  time.  It 
may  also  be  raised  from  seed,  but  to  do  this 
several  years  are  necessary.  G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  POTS. 

922. — The  plants  which  “ H.  B.”  now  has  will 
make  nice  bushes,  and  in  this  way  should  give 
a profusion  of  blossoms  most  useful  for  cutting, 
or  uncut  for  decorating  the  greenhouse.  They 
are  not  quite  the  right  kind  of  plants  to 
give  large  exhibition  blooms,  being  established 
at  too  late  a date.  No  time  should  now  be  lost 
in  placing  them  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
to  flower  ; those  which  are  strong  and  have  the 
greatest  number  of  shoots  should  have  pots 
8 inches  in  diameter,  the  weaker  an  inch  less. 
The  compost  for  the  final  potting  should  consist 
mainly  of  loam  three  parts,  one  part  partly 
decayed  manure — that  from  the  stable  is  the  most 
suitable  ; add  coarse  silver  sand  in  proportion  to 


Californian  Pitcher-plant  (Darlingtonia  californica)  grown  in  a pot  at  Mount  Merrion,  near  Dublin. 


plant  than  this  for  a sheltered  bog-garden.  It 
is  not  so  difficult  to  manage  out-of-doors  as  under 
glass.  The  annexed  illustration  of  a remarkable 
specimen,  grown  by  Mr.  Duncan  Welsh,  the 
gardener  at  Mount  Merrion,  near  Dublin,  how- 
ever, shows  well  what  can  be  done  with  it  thus 
placed  and  grown  in  a pot.  It  is  potted  in  a com- 
post of  living  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  during  the 


the  character  of  the  loam,  heavy  or  light ; if 
the  former  more  will  be  needed,  of  course  ; if 
the  latter,  less.  To  the  prepared  compost  add 
dissolved  or  ground  bones  at  the  rate  of  2 lb.  to 
one  bushel  of  soil.  Carefully  drain  the  pots 
and  ram  the  soil  down  quite  firm,  using  a blunt- 
pointed  stake.  This  is  important.  The  growth 
of  the  plants  in  firm  soil  is  more  easily  matured 
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than  in  loose  soil.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
former  class  of  plants  always  flower  in 
greater  profusion  than  the  latter.  The  plants 
should  stand  on  boards  or  a thick  base 
of  coal-ashes  in  an  open  position  out  - of- 
doors,  where  they  will  receive  the  full  sun- 
light, but  be  sheltered  from  south-west  winds. 
Each  plant  should  stand  clear  of  its  neighbour, 
or  the  growth,  instead  of  being  short-jointed 
and  stocky,  will  be  drawn  up  weakly.  Those 
plants  which  have  not  had  their  points  removed 
will  be  all  the  better  for  having  this  done 
at  once  to  induce  additional  side  branches  to 
grow  ; but  in  the  case  of  those  which  were 
topped  at  4 inches,  allow  them  to  grow  on  unin- 
terruptedly. Attend  carefully  to  their  wants  as 
to  watering  and  the  prompt  removal  of  insect 
pests.  .Some  persons  think  that  because  Chrys- 
anthemums are  moisture-loving  subjects  that 
they  cannot  have  too  much  water  at  the  roots. 
This  is  a mistake.  Give  sufficient  and  no  more 
to  maintain  the  roots  moist.  Green  and  black- 
fly  are  the  most  troublesome  of  insect  pests. 
They  attack  the  points  of  the  young  shoots, 
curling  up  the  tender  leaves,  and,  if  not 
promptly  got  rid  of,  check  the  growth.  Dust 
the  parts  affected  with  Tobacco-powder  in  the 
evening,  and  next  morning  vigorously  syringe 
these  with  clear  water,  which  will  cleanse 
the  plants  of  both  powder  and  fly.  Mildew  at 
times  is  troublesome,  coming  at  first  in  small, 
dust-like  specks  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves, 
quickly  spreading  over  the  whole  plant  if  not 
promptly  checked.  Dusting  the  affected  parts 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  will  check  the  spread  of 
this  fungus,  afterwards  keeping  the  foliage  dry 
for  a few  days,  if  possible.  In  the  evening,  after 
a hot  day,  the  plants  will  be  much  benefited  by 
a thorough  drenching  over  their  leaves  with 
clear  water,  which  not  only  cleanses  them  of 
dust,  but  checks  the  spread  of  insect  life.  When 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots  the  plants  will  need 
assistance  in  the  shapeof. stimulating  food,  which  is 
best  given  in  a liquid  form,  say,  every  alternate 
time  when  the  plants  need  water  ; liquid-manure 
diluted  to  the  colour  of  brown  brandy  is  good, 
and  so  is  soot-water.  If  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  obtaining  liquid-manure,  any  of  the  artificial 
manures  advertised  will  be  a great  assistance 
if  employed  in  the  manner  advised  for  each. 
I would  strongly  urge  upon  growers  the  folly 
of  giving  stronger  doses  than  recommended 
by  the  different  vendors.  In  this  way  many 
valuable  manures  are  discounted,  through  no 
fault  of  the  manure  itself,  but  by  mismanage- 
ment in  application.  The  plants  will  need  sup- 
port as  they  grow  to  prevent  the  shoots  being 
broken  by  the  weight  of  the  foliage  and  other 
causes.  The  best  way  to  treat  bush  plants  is  to 
place  four  stakes  near  the  rim  of  the  pots  in  a 
square,  sloping  them  outwards,  wind  round 
these  some  bast  at  intervals  of  6 inches  ; the 
branches  cannot  then  fall  beyond  the  supports. 
When  growth  is  complete  in  the  autumn  the 
shoots  can  be  tied  into  form  as  desired.  The 
plants  must  be  housed  before  there  is  danger  of 
frost  injuring  them.  A cool  greenhouse,  vinery, 
or  Peach-house  is  the  best  place  for  flowering 
them  in.  Give  abundance  of  air  night  and  day 
when  first  the  plants  are  placed  under  cover, 
and  at  all  times  afterwards  give  plenty.  In 
the  case  of  long  continued  wet  or  foggy  weather 
a little  artificial  warmth  will  be  an  advantage 
to  drive  out  condensed  moisture.  At  the  same 
time  give  air  in  quantity.  E.  M. 


917.— Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison — This  variety  of  Carnation  has  a 
much  greater  tendency  to  die  off  than  some 
others  have.  It  seems  to  be  constitutional,  and 
is  caused  by  some  canker  at  the  base  of  the 
stem,  which  causes  the  roots  to  decay.  The 
London  atmosphere  may  have  some  bad  effect.  I 
have  grown  a large  number  of  plants  this 
season  within  the  radius  of  London  fogs,  and 
they  are  doing  well ; not  one  plant  has  died  off. 
Perhaps  the  soil  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
I mixed  with  the  soil  this  season  a large  portion 
of  mortar-rubbish,  and  used  good  fibrous  loam, 
mixed  with  leaf-mould,  decayed  manure,  and 
coarse  sand. — J.  D.  E. 


Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”  — Readers  t nil 

kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
GiRDKliLNa  iLLU BTRATBD. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

A good  pillar  plant  (Habrothamnus 
Newelli).  — At  about  this  time  the  bright- 
crimson  flower  panicles  of  this  plant  when  freely 
produced  constitute  a most  attractive  feature. 
Although  it  is  not  such  a continuous  flowering 
variety  as  the  well-known  H.  elegans,  it  makes 
full  amends  for  that  failing  in  the  brilliant 
colour  of  its  blossoms.  It  will  last  in  good  con- 
dition about  two  months,  and  during  that  time 
is  a most  conspicuous  feature.  In  order  to  see 
it  to  the  best  advantage  it  should  be  trained  as 
a pillar  or  rafter  plant  in  an  informal  manner. 
Another  capital  method  is  to  train  it  over  arches 
which  span  pathways,  leaving  all  the  points  of 
the  shoots  ciuite  free.  Grown  thus  it  makes  a 
splendid  display,  being  then  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  What  pruning  is  requisite  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  out  of  flower. 
If  this  is  deferred,  say,  to  the  following  autumn, 
it  means  cutting  away  so  many  would-be 
flower-trusses,  as  it  flowers  upon  the  terminals. 
It  will  thrive  well  in  a house  which  does  not 
fall  lower  than  35  degs. — G. 

Indian  Azaleas  after  flowering. — 
Few  plants  attract  more  attention  than  these  do 
when  in  flower,  and  generally  few  receive  worse 
treatment  when  their  beauty  wanes ; conse- 
quently, their  lives  are  short,  and  great  numbers 
of  those  that  are  imported  annually  do  not  live 
for  one  clear  year  after  they  reach  these  shores. 
They  are,  however,  by  no  means  difficult  plants 
to  manage,  and,  as  they  may  be  most  success- 
fully grown  in  a cool  greenhouse,  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  amateur  should  not  be  successful 
with  them.  My  plan  to  flower  them  freely  every 
year  is  directly  their  beauty  fades  to  take  them 
to  the  potting-slied  and  pick  off  all  old  blooms, 
and  all  the  seed-pods  as  well,  then  turn  each 
plant  out  of  its  pot,  and,  if  it  does  not  require  a 
shift  into  a larger  one,  it  is  sure  to  want  the 
drainage puttingright,  as  few  plants  suffer  so  soon 
as  these  Azaleas  from  stagnant  moisture  at  the 
roots.  Any  old  inert  soil  may  also  be  removed 
and  made  good  with  fresh  peat-soil  rammed 
down  very  firmly.  If  repotting  is  necessary, 
the  soil  also  between  the  pot  and  old  ball  of 
earth  should  be  made  very  firm.  Set  the  plants 
in  a warm  house,  and  syringe  them  every  after- 
noon, shutting  up  with  plenty  of  sun-heat  to 
encourage  the  young  growths  to  get  well  matured 
and  the  bloom-buds  set  for  another  year.  By 
the  middle  of  July  they  may  be  set  out-of- 
doors  in  a partially-shaded  place  for  a rest  of 
at  least  two  months  before  being  taken  under 
glass  for  the  winter,  and,  with  ordinary  care, 
plants  of  these  Azaleas  ought  to  last  for  many 
years. — J.  G.  H. 

Double  Chinese  Primulas.— These 
desirable  greenhouse  plants,  which  have  done 
flowering,  will  now  require  attention.  Amateurs 
who  have  not  the  means  of  increasing  their  stock 
by  striking  the  cuttings  (which  will  now  be 
plentiful  on  the  old  plants),  may  succeed  equally 
well  in  the  following  manner  : First  clean  the 
old  plants  by  removing  all  decayed  leaves, 
flower- stalks,  &c.  ; then  prepare  a mixture  of 
loam  and  peat,  rendered  sharp  by  a dash  of 
silver  sand.  With  this  soil  fill  up  the  pots  to  a 
height  of  2 inches  above  the  rim,  working  it  well 
amongst  the  young  growths,  and  around  the 
collars  of  the  old  plants,  making  it  moderately 
firm.  Some  recommend  pegging  the  shoots  down, 
but  they  seldom  fail  to  strike  without  this  treat- 
ment. After  finishing  off  neatly,  place  them  in 
a shady  position  in  the  greenhouse,  and  be  care- 
ful to  water  with  a fine  rose,  so  as  not  to  wash 
the  soil  away,  and  in  a few  weeks  the  majority 
of  these  young  off-shoots  will  have  rooted  and  be 
ready  to  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots.  Soil 
composed  of  peat-loam  and  a portion  of  dry  cow- 
manure  passed  through  a 4-inch  sieve  seems  to 
suit  them  well.  Some  charcoal  broken  small 
may  be  added  to  keep  the  soil  open  and  sweet. 
They  make  useful  plants  for  small  vases,  while 
their  lovely  double  flowers  are  invaluable  for 
bouquets,  &c. — T.  H.  Bolton. 

851.— Growing  Bouvardias.  —Old  plants 
will  give  more  flowers,  but  they  take  up  the  most 
room,  of  course  ; however,  as  young  plants  are 
not  so  easy  to  raise  without  the  aid  of  a close 
bottom-heat  and  frame,  it  will  perhaps  be  wise  to 
stick  to  the  old  roots  anyhow  for,  say,  four  years. 
Prune  the  last  year's  shoots  to  within  an  eye  or 
two  of  the  base  ; this  should  be  done  early  in 


February.  A vinery  at  work  is  a very  good 
place  to  start  the  plants  in,  as  abundance  of  mois- 
ture will  be  required  for  the  Vines,  which  the 
Bouvardias  like  when  starting  into  growth,  but 
the  roots  must  not  be  kept  thoroughly  wet  ; 
moisture  in  the  air  and  on  the  stems  is  all  that  is 
necessary  until  new  growth  commences.  When 
this  is  2 inches  long  take  out  the  point  of  each 
shoot  to  induce  other  growths  to  push  from 
below;  after  this  no  further  topping  of  the 
shoots  will  be  necessary.  If  a pit  or  frame  can 
be  devoted  to  the  Bouvardias,  soil  to  the  depth 
of  9 inches  should  be  prepared  ; equal  parts 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould  will  grow  these  plants 
well.  The  plants  will  have  been  gradually  har- 
dened off,  so  that,  by  the  time  these  lines  are  in 
print,  they  should  be  at  once  planted  in  the 
soil  in  the  frame,  allowing  sufficient  space  be- 
tween each,  so  that  the  leaves  of  one  plant  do 
not  touch  its  neighbour.  Place  the  lights  on 
the  frame  until  the  plants  are  making  new 
growth,  when  they  may  be  removed  en- 
tirely, replacing  them  at  the  end  of  August 
when  the  flower-trusses  begin  to  open  ; with 
a slight  covering  on  the  glass  at  nights  the 
plants  will  continue  to  flower  for  two  months 
or  more  if  severe  frost  does  not  set  in.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  plants  are  to  flower  in  pots  in 
the  greenhouse,  the  shoots  ought  to  be  topped 
twice  to  create  a bushy  growth.  Choose  a sunny 
spot  out-of-doors,  and  put  out  the  plants  into  a 
light  soil ; if  the  natural  soil  be  heavy  add  de- 
cayed leaves  and  old  potting-soil  freely.  Give 
abundance  of  water  while  the  growth  is  being 
made.  About  the  middle  of  September  with  a 
spade  dig  around  the  roots  to  sever  any  large 
ones,  which  would  give  a temporary  check  to  the 
plants  if  this  was  delayed  until  the  day  for  pot- 
ting, and  toward  the  end  of  the  month  lift  the 
plants  with  some  soil  attached,  and  place  them 
in  pots  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  choos- 
ing light  soil  for  the  purpose.  Stand  the  pots  in  a 
cold  frame,  keeping  it  well  shaded  and  moist 
within  until  new  roots  are  formed,  when  more 
air  and  a position  near  the  glass  in  the  green- 
house will  be  best. — S.  P. 

Afew  cuttings  should  be  put  in  every  year, 

but  it  is  best  to  grow  on  a few  of  the  old  plants 
as  well,  as  they  flower  freely  for  a good  many 
years.  The  plants  do  best  out-of-doors  during  the 
summer  months.  I place  mine  in  garden  frames, 
and  gradually  inure  them  to  the  open  air.  The 
lights  are  removed  altogether  in  fine  weather, 
but  I leave  the  plants  in  the  frame,  so  that  they 
are  protected  from  winds  by  the  wooden  sides 
and  ends. — J.  D.  E. 

You  can  retain  the  old  plants,  and  strike 

a few  cuttings  every  year  as  well,  so  as  to  keep 
a nice  young  stock  always  coming  on  in  case  any 
of  the  old  ones  die  off.  For  small  pots  (5-inch) 
young  plants  nine  to  eighteen  months  old  are 
best,  but  if  you  have  room  for  large  specimens 
Bouvardias,  three  to  five  or  six  years  of  age,  in 
8-inch  to  12-inch  pots  are  grand,  and  produce 
quantities  of  bloom.  They  must  be  potted  on 
into  at  least  one  size  larger  pots  each  year, 
shaking  them  partly  out  when  well  broken  again 
in  the  spring  (after  having  been  cut  back 
moderately,  of  course),  and  putting  them  care- 
fully into  rather  smaller  pots  for  a time.  Keep 
them  moderately  warm,  close,  and  warm  over- 
head until  established ; then  ventilate  more 
freely.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots 
beyond  the  third  pair  of  leaves  ; this  must  be 
repeated  as  often  as  required  until  about  the  end 
of  July,  and  afterwards  shift  on  once  or  twice  as 
may  be  necessary,  but  do  not  pinch  and  shift  at 
the  same  time.  They  like  to  be  frequently  syringed 
overhead  during  the  summer,  but  neither  late  nor 
too  freely  when  in  full  growth,  and  shade  lightly 
from  hot  sunshine  only.  You  can  plunge  the 
pots  in  ashes  in  a sheltered  spot  out-doors 
during  August  and  part  of  September,  but  only 
if  the  atmosphere  is  pure  and  free  from  smoke. — 

B.  C.  R. 

S38.— Begonia  Dregei.— This  is  a charm- 
ing little  Begonia,  making  a nice  display  late 
in  autumn,  when  flowers  are  getting  scarce  in 
the  open.  In  a warm  summer  it  will  do  very 
well  in  the  open  air  ; but  the  safest  way  is  to 
errow  it  in  a frame  or  greenhouse.  It  must 
have  plenty  of  air  and  water  when  in  full 
growth,  but  enjoy  a little  shade  from  the  hot 
sun.  It  should  not  be  repotted  after  June.  I 
used  to  grow  this  largely,  and  do  best  with  it  in 
iranies,  where  I could  fully  expose  the  plants 
to  night  air  and  soft  rains  in  genial  summer  and 
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early  autumn  weather.  Treated  in  this  way 
growth  is  much  more  stocky,  and  the  blooms 
come  firmer. — J.  C.  B. 

919.  — Greenhouse  for  profit.  — If 

“ Key  ” understands  anything  about  Mushroom 
growing,  and  can  obtain  manure  at  a reasonable 
price,  I think  he  will  find  Mushrooms  pay 
better  than  Strawberries.  Strawberries  are  in 
hand  a long  time,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe 
they  must  be  sold  at  some  price,  which  often 
means  a very  low  one.  There  is  no  doubt,  I 
think,  that  the  price  for  forced  Strawberries 
falls  lower  and  lower  every  year.  For  several 
weeks  the  quotations  from  Covent-garden  market 
have  been  so  low  as  to  leave  very  little  profit. 
Where  there  is  a local  demand  it  is  better 
business,  but  the  markets  everywhere  are  getting 
more  in  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  the 
prices  all  round  are  falling.  Possibly  some- 
thing could  be  done  with  Mint,  but  small 
quantities  of  anything  are  not  of  much  use  to 
send  to  London.  The  only  chance  of  profitable 
business  for  the  small  grower  lies  in  cultivating 
the  home  trade. — E.  H. 

A good  many  Tomato-growers  fill  their 

houses  with  Strawberries  in  pots  during  the 
winter,  or  rather  during  the  early  spring,  for 
the  fruit  produced  from  the  middle  of  March  at 
the  earliest  to  the  end  of  May  pays  best,  and 
there  is  not  much  gained  by  starting  them  before 
about  the  end  of  the  year.  The  plants  must  be 
kept  well  up  to  the  glass,  especially  for  early 
work,  and  as  a rule  they  do  best  on  shelves. 
Beneath,  Mint  in  boxes  might  be  grown  well, 
and  with  a good  market  would  add  to  the  re- 
turns appreciably.  Unless  the  Tomatoes  are 
kept  going  until  about  Christmas,  it  is  usual  to 
accommodate  a batch  of  late  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  interval. — B.  C R. 

904.— Treatment  of  Cyclamen  bulbs. 

— Place  the  Cyclamen  bulbs  outside,  give  a 
little  water  until  the  leaves  all  ripen  down,  then 
lay  the  pots  on  their  side  for  a couple  of  months 
to  give  rest.  Towards  the  end  of  August  stake 
out  and  repot,  and  place  in  cold  frame  with  just 
enough  water  at  first  for  healthy  growth, 
increasing  the  quantity  as  the  plants  develop 
more  foliage.  Move  into  greenhouse  in  October 
or  November. — E.  H. 

The  easiest  way  to  keep  the  bulbs  for 

next  year’s  crop  of  flowers  is  to  plant  them  out 
in  a light  compost  in  a cold  frame  stood  behind 
a north  wall,  allowing  sufficient  space  between 
each  that  the  leaves  of  one  does  not  overlap 
those  of  its  neighbours.  Keep  the  soil  moist ; 
it  is  a mistake  to  dry  off  the  bulbs  after 
flowering,  the  old  leaves  will  die  away  gradually. 
Here  new  leaves  will  be  made,  and  a full  crop 
of  blooms  will  result.  The  plants  should  be 
taken  up  and  potted  about  the  middle  of 
September,  or  earlier  perhaps  may  be  necessary. 
Just  before  the  flowers  throw  up  is  a good 
time,  using  pots  large  enough  only  to  get  the 
roots  comfortably  in ; a compost  of  two  parts 
loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould,  and  a small  portion  of 
partly  decayed  cow-dung,  with  a dash  of  silver 
I sand,  will  suffice.  If  a frame  is  not  available 
stand  the  plants  behind  a north  wall,  keeping 
the  soil  just  moist,  giving  the  bulbs  a thorough 
rest.  Upon  the  first  signs  of  new  growth  being 
made  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  removing 
the  bulk  of  the  soil  from  the  roots,  place 
them  in  pots  one  size  larger,  employing  a similar 
compost  to  that  named,  and  pot  firmly,  just 
covering  the  bulb.  Stand  the  pots  on  a bed  of 
coal-ashes,  placing  a frame  over  them.  Keep 
them  rather  close  for  a few  days  until  new  roots 
are  formed,  when  abundance  of  air  should  be 
given  at  all  times,  and  water  as  required  to  keep 
the  soil  moist.  Syringe  the  plants  overhead  in 
the  evening  after  a hot  day  and  fumigate  with 
Tobacco-smoke  to  keep  down  the  green-fly. 
When  the  flowers  are  throwing  up  remove  the 
plants  to  a position  near  the  glass  in  the  green- 
house where  abundance  of  air  can  be  had,  and 
supply  them  freely  with  liquid-manure.— S.  P. 

The  best  treatment  that  an  amateur  can 

give  these  bulbs  during  the  summer  is  to  keep 
them  in  a cold  pit  or  frame  with  a thick  shade 
on  the  glass,  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
plenty  of  air.  The  present  is  also  a good  time 
to  repot  them.  Shake  away  one-half  of  the  old 
soil,  and  repot  in  a mixture  of  half  leaf-soil  and 
half  loam,  with  some  sand.  Give  water  to  the 
roots  carefully  all  the  summer,  and  on  no 
account  allow  them  to  suffer  from  drought. 


If  treated  in  this  way  the  plants  will  have  made 
plenty  of  roots  during  the  summer,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  in  flower  in  the  autumn. — J.  C.  C. 

909.  — Heating  a lean-to  forcing 
house. — Looking  at  the  height  and  width  of 
your  house,  you  will  require  five  rows  of  4-inch 
piping.  These  should  be  disposed  in  this  way. 
Two  flows  and  one  return  along  the  front,  and 
a flow  and  return  placed  about  4 feet  from  the 
back  wall.  You  may,  perhaps,  find  it  incon- 
venient to  arrange  the  back  pipes  in  this  way, 
but  you  had  better  make  an  effort  to  do  so  if 
you  can,  or  you  will  find  the  circulation  of  the 
heat  in  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  house 
very  sluggish.  There  is  an  alternate  plan  of 
placing  the  pipes  against  the  back  wall,  but  you 
will  not  get  the  same  benefit  from  them  as  if 
they  were  nearer  the  middle  of  the  house.  I 
omitted  to  say  that  the  three  pipes  along  the 
front  must  be  carried  along  the  end  opposite 
the  door.  A check-end  saddle-boiler  will  suit 
you  admirably. — J.  C.  C. 

Two  or  three  rows  of  4-inch  piping  along 

the  front  would  afford  sufficient  heat  for 
Peaches  and  Nectarines ; but  if  Grapes  are 
wanted  early  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  rather 
more  heat,  say,  four  rows  of  4-inch,  two  along 
the  front  and  two  more  towards  the  back  of  the 
part  in  which  the  Vines  are  grown.  I presume 
it  is  not  intended  to  grow  all  three  subjects 
together  ; far  better  keep  them  separate.  As 
you  do  not  say  how  long  each  division  is,  or  is  to 
be,  this  renders  the  total  quantity  of  piping 
rather  uncertain  ; but  say  there  is  120  feet 
altogether ; that  at  2s.  6d.  per  yard,  with 
siphons,  valves,  etc.,  would  cost  £7  or  £8. 


You  could  have  either  a small  saddle  or  an 
upright  independent  cylindrical  boiler  to  heat 
the  above,  and  the  cost  of  either  would  be  £5to£6 
more.  Then  in  the  case  of  a saddle  the  brickwork, 
including  labour,  would  come  to  another  £5  or 
£6,  making  something  like  £20  altogether. — 
B.  C.  R. 

855.  — Moss-litter  for  hot-beds.  — As 

a heating  material  Moss-litter  is  of  but  very 
little  value.  It  gives  a violent  heat  while 
it  lasts,  but  it  is  quickly  over.  One  fourth  part 
of  the  Moss-litter  may  be  used  with  the  leaves 
— just  enough,  in  fact,  to  make  the  leaves  fer- 
ment is  all  that  should  be  employed  for  heating 
purposes.  Good  Oak-leaves,  well  prepared  by 
being  laid  in  a heap  and  moistened  with  water, 
if  they  are  dry,  and  the  heaps  turned  over  twice 
during  the  interval  of  a fortnight,  will  give  a 
gentle  and  continuous  warmth  for  some  time, 
but  leaves  alone  are  not  equal  to  one-third  of 
stable-manure  added  to  them. — J.  C.  C. 

911.— Tar-water  for  plants.  — Gas-tar 
is  very  injurious  to  plants,  and  if  a consider- 
able quantity  of  it  is  mixed  with  the  water  it 
would  be  injurious.  A good  deal  would  depend 
upon  how  the  tar  was  laid  on,  and  the  quantity 
of  it.  Stockholm-tar  is  least  injurious  to  plants, 
and  when  it  is  intended  to  tar  butts  or  tubs  for 
catching  rain-water,  use  pitch  and  Stockholm 
tar  in  about  equal  proportions  and  lay  it  on  as 
hot  as  it  can  be  made.  The  heated  liquid  runs 
very  freely  into  the  cracks,  and  it  is  better  to 
do  it  over  twice. — J.  D.  E. 

Erica  ventricosa  Bothwelliana.  — This  fine 
Heath  has  rich,  pink-coloured,  tubular  flowers,  deep  crim- 
son in  the  centre,  and  produced  in  dense  profusion.  A large 
plant  of  it  in  full  bloom  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Rosea 
is  in  the  same  way,  but  not  so  fine  as  Bothwelliana.— B. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

ROSES  IN  VASES  AND  BASKETS. 
Hardly  any  flower  lends  itself  so  well  for  decora- 
tion as  does  the  Rose  in  its  numerous  varieties, 
both  in  form  and  colour.  No  matter  if  an  un- 
usual number  of  vases  or  baskets  may  have  to  be 
filled,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  them  quite 
different.  The  Tea  Roses  alone  afford  such 
varied  shades  of  colour,  being  particularly 
rich  in  the  softer  ones,  which  are  not  so  much 
found  in  others.  The  blending  of  two  colours 
together,  or  two  shades  of  the  same  predominat- 
ing colour,  afford  ample  variety.  Crowding  the 
flowers  together  should  be  cautiously  guarded 
against ; this  will  not,  if  persisted  in,  give 
proper  artistic  effect.  It  is  always  an  assistance 
when  a good  length  of  stem  can  be  secured, 
particularly  if  the  vases  be  at  all  deep  ; this 
is  also  better  for  preserving  the  flowers. 
Trusses  cannot  always  be  cut  advantageously, 
the  secondary  flowers  or  buds  being  thereby 
sacrificed.  The  first  flower  can  often  be 
taken  with  sufficient  stem  to  it  for  placing  in 
water  in  specimen  glasses  ; this  is  much  better 
than  spoiling  three  or  four  more  where  the 
clusters  are  large.  Some  kinds  unfold  much 
better  than  others  after  they  are  cut  if  they  are 
taken  in  a somewhat  early  stage.  In  this  re- 
spect I consider  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  have 
an  advantage.  The  Roses  which  are  generally 
the  first  to  open  in  the  garden  are 

Gloire  de  Dijon  and  the  many  kinds  of 
summer-flowering  kinds,  as  Charles  Lawson, 
a truly  noble  Rose  upon  a vigorous  tree  with 
large  globular  flowers  of  a pleasing  shade 


Paul  Perras  is  of  a deeper  colour,  and  Coupe 
d’Hrt>6  much  paler  ; otherwise  they  resemble  it 
in  strong  growth.  Then  there  are  the  French  or 
Gallica  Roses,  of  which  the  flowers  may  be  cut 
freely  enough,  produced  as  they  are  so  profusely. 
Amongst  these  Roses  there  are  shades  which  one 
hardly  finds  in  any  other  class.  For  a pure-white 
with  Moss-like  buds,  there  is  scarcely  a Rose 
to  equal  Mme.  Plantier,  with  its  pale-green 
foliage.  I think  it  one  of  the  best  in  its  way 
for  vases.  The  cluster  varieties  of  the  strong- 
growing climbers  are  most  useful,  and  for  large 
or  bold  arrangements  where  long  sprays  can  be 
cut  they  are  very  effective.  Then  there  are 
the  Scotch  and  Austrian  Briers,  Harrisoni  and 
Persian  Yellow  of  the  latter  class  being  particu- 
larly effective  in  their  colour.  If  these  latter 
are  ever  associated  with  any  other  flower, 
nothing  surpasses  the  common  white  Water 
Lily,  with  centre  of  which  their  colour  blends 
so  well.  The 

Moss  Roses,  again,  are  a most  valuable  class 
of  themselves  ; these,  like  the  Gallicas,  may  be 
freely  cut  in  trusses  ; the  proverbial  character 
of  their  buds,  with  a little  colouring  in  their 
petals,  always  makes  them  attractive.  These 
usually  open  fairly  well  after  being  cut.  By 
growing  a fair  quantity  of  the  summer  Roses  a 
considerable  saving  is  effected  in  the  earlier 
flowers  of  the  Teas  and  Perpetuals.  The  variety 
of  foliage  amongst  the  Rose  family  affords  suffi- 
cient greenery  to  go  with  the  flowers.  For  large 
bowls  of  Roses  the  foliage  of  Rosa  rugosa  (the 
Japanese  Rose)  can  be  used,  or  as  a substitute 
that  of  the  bronzy  Berberis.  Then  there  are 
strong-growing  Tea  Roses,  some  of  which, 
Reve  d’Or,  for  instance,  produce  a quantity  of 
shoots,  some  of  which  may  be  spared.  The 
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Sweet  Brier  will  also  be  useful,  and  other  kinds 
with  miniature  foliage  as  well.  In  a few  in- 
tances  the  long  shoots  of  climbers  are  valuable 
when  there  is  any  stem  to  clothe,  or  where  they 
Can  hang  suspended.  For  decoration  the 
Single  Roses  are  not  to  be  despised,  but 
these  are  preferable  for  arranging  by  themselves 
With  a good  quantity  of  foliage.  The  common 
Brier  even  gives  a pretty  effect,  and  can  be 
turned  to  good  account.  Amongst  what  are 
termed  botanical  Roses  one  variety  has  recently 
taken  my  attention  ; this  is  called  rubrifolia, 
which  has  reddish  wood  and  leaves.  I think 
this  will  be  valuable  for  these  distinctive  features 
alone,  particularly  for  arranging  with  light- 
coloured  Roses,  or  as  affording  variety  in  the 
garden  itself.  A word  or  two  as  to  the  cutting 
of  Roses.  This  is  frequently  done  at  an  unsuit- 
able time  of  the  day.  If  cut  with  the  sun 
shining  full  upon  them  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  they  never  last  half  so  long,  and  the  colours 
also  fade  more  quickly.  Rose  exhibitors  know 
full  well  the  importance  of  this,  and  always  as 
far  as  possible  cut  at  daybreak,  or  whilst  the 
dew  is  still  fresh  upon  the  flowers.  When  these 
times  are  not  so  suitable,  then  at  nightfall  is 
the  next  best  time.  Even  if  the  flowers  are  not 
immediately  required  for  use  when  cut  early  in 
the  morning,  they  should  still  be  cut.  I have 
cut  thus  early  in  the  morning,  kept  the  flowers 
in  a cool,  dark  cellar,  and  then  arranged  them 
upon  the  dinner-table  in  the  evening  with  the 
dew  still  fresh  upon  them.  R. 


839.  — Skeleton  leaves.  — There  are 
several  different  plans  of  preparing  these.  They 
may  be  allowed  to  soak  in  a weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  rain-water,  when  they  will 
fake  weeks,  if  not  months,  to  do  ; but  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  doing  them  quickly  is,  perhaps, 
the  best.  Fully-grown  leaves  of  such  trees  and 
plants  as  have  strong  skeletons  should  be 
selected  during  the  end  of  July  or  in  August, 
when  they  are  at  their  best — Ivy,  Vine,  Horse- 
Chestnut,  Beech,  and  Plane-tree  leaves  being 
some  of  the  best  to  choose.  To  make  the  solu- 
tion, dissolve  4 oz.  of  soda  (the  kind  used  for 
washing)  in  a quart  of  boiling  water,  then  add 
2 oz.  of  slaked  lime,  and  boil  both  together  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  When  this  solution  is 
cool,  pour  off  all  the  clear  liquid  into  a saucepan, 
leaving  any  sediment  there  may  be  behind,  and 
put  the  saucepan  on  the  fire.  When  the  solu- 
tion reaches  boiling  point  place  the  leaves  care- 
fully, one  by  one,  in  it,  and  boil  them  for  an 
hour,  adding  water  from  a kettle  if  the  evapo- 
ration makes  the  solution  too  low.  When  the 
leaves  have  boiled  for  an  hour  take  them  out, 
and  lay  them  in  cold  water,  when  the  epidermis 
will  come  off  when  gently  assisted  with  a paint- 
brush, keeping  them  under  the  water  for  this 
operation.  A shallow  dish  of  cold  water,  with 
a piece  of  blotting-paper  laid  in  it,  is  useful  at 
this  stage,  each  leaf  being  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately and  lifted  out  to  dry,  by  means  of  the 
blotting-paper.  If  not  thoroughly  done  the 
1 :aves  may  be  returned  for  a short  time  to  the 
b filing  liquid,  and  then  tried  again.  The 
skeleton  leaves  must  now  be  bleached,  and  for 
this  purpose  a different  solution  is  necessary. 
Add  a quart  of  water  to  a teaspoonful  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  twenty  drops  of  vinegar 
and  place  this  mixture  in  a soup-plate,’ 
soaking  each  leaf  in  it  for  fifteen 
minutes,  when  it  should  be  white  and  beautiful. 
It  soaked  too  long  in  this  solution  the  leaves 
become  so  brittle  that  they  cannot  be  handled 
with  safety.  They  should  be  lifted  out  on 
w.iite  blotting-paper  and  afterwards  dried  under 
ge  itle  pressure,  being  transferred  to  dry  blotting- 
yaper  by  turning  them  over.  The  whote 
•operation  requires  delicate  manipulation,  and 
can  only  be  done  thoroughly  well  by  practice. 
After  a little  time  the  various  kinds  of  leaf  will 
>*'  better  understood,  and  the  special  time  they 
take  in  the  boiling  solution  will  become  known 
by  experience  ; as  this  depends  upon  their  ripe- 
ness, and  also  upon  their  kind,  it  is  not  possible 

to  give  the  exact  time  for  all  varieties. 

J . L.  R. 

849.  — Passion  flowers  in  a glass 
porch.  — The  Passifloracoerulea  oughtto  do  very 
w -41  with  the  shelter  of  aglass  porch,  as  it  is  fairly 
hardy.  The  V lute  Passion-flower,  Constance 
Elliott,  would  also  survive  a winter  at  Hounslow 
with  such  a protection,  and  might  be  grown, 
with  Fuchsias  and  one  or  two  handsome  Scarlet 


“Geraniums,”  which  would  fill  the  porch  with 
colour,  and  might  probably  live  through  the 
winter,  although  they  would  need  cutting  back 
in  the  spring.  A Rose,  such  as  Niphetos  or 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  would  also  do  well,  but  in  this 
case  it  would  be  better  to  remove  a small  pane 
of  glass  at  the  highest  porch,  to  allow  damp  to 
escape  in  summer,  or  mildew  might  attack  the 
Rose  tree.  The  glass  could  easily  be  replaced 
in  November,  after  which  everything  should  be 
kept  as  dry  as  possible  (though  not  dust-dry) 
until  March. — R. 

900. — Treatment  of  Fuchsias  in 
Windows. — There  seems  to  be  more  diffi- 
culty in  growing  Fuchsias  in  windows  than 
there  was  forty  years  ago,  judging  by  the 
results  obtained.  Possibly  this  may  be  be- 
cause the  plant  has  lost  caste  among  window 
gardeners.  The  Fuchsia  is  one  of  the  easiest 
things  to  grow  and  propagate.  Its  main 
requirements  are  clean,  well-drained  pots  and 
sweet,  open,  turfy  soil,  freely  enriched  for  the 
last  shift,  and  in  a rough,  open  condition. 
Turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  or  old  manure 
crumbled  to  mould,  in  the  proportion  of  two  of 
loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould,  with  sand  in  propor- 
tion to  the  texture  of  the  soil  to  keep  it  open,  will 
grow  Fuchsias  well.  Ventilate  at  the  top  of  the 
window  till  the  weather  gets  warm,  and  then 
give  all  the  air  possible  on  calm,  warm  days,  and 
never  let  the  plants  suffer  for  want  of  water, 
giving  weak  stimulants  when  the  pots  are 
getting  full  of  roots,  but  not  before. — E.  H. 

All  window  plants  look  best  when  culti- 
vated to  show  one  side  of  the  plant  only.  It  is  next 
to  useless  to  try  to  grow  them  in  pyramidal  form, 
which  is  the  general  plan  adopted"  with  Fuchsias 
in  a greenhouse  where  the  light  is  ever  on  all 
sides  of  the  house.  When  allowed  to  stand  in 
one  position  only  in  the  window  all  the  shoots 
grow  towards  the  light,  which  provides  a mass 
of  bloom  at  one  spot.  The  best  way  to  train 
Fuchsias  for  this  purpose  is  to  make  a ladder- 
like trellis  (wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom), 
with  builders’  laths  split  down  the  middle,  the 
height  and  width  to  be  regulated  by  the  size  of 
the  plants  and  convenience  of  the  window  space. 
The  trellis  should  be  fixed  in  the  pot  at  the  back 
of  the  plant,  tying  the  branches  to  the  laths 
composing  the  trellis  ; these  cross-laths  should 
be  about  4 inches  apart.  Nip  out  the  point  of 
each  shoot  to  induce  others  to  grow  to  furnish 
the  plant  with  plenty  of  branches  ; continue  this 
topping  of  the  shoots  every  3 inches  of  new 
growth  until  six  weeks  before  the  plants  are 
required  to  be  in  bloom,  after  that  period  allow 
all  to  grow  on  uninterruptedly.  Fuchsias  do  not 
require  large  pots,  indeed  they  flower  much 
more  freely  when  the  roots  are  a bit  cramped. 
The  soil  should  be  fairly  rich  and  not  pressed 
too  tightly  into  the  pots  as  the  plants  require 
abundance  of  water,  and  in  a firm  soil  it  does 
not  pass  so  readily  away,  which  it  ought  to  do. 
Liquid-manure  in  a weak  state  is  most  bene- 
ficial to  both  the  foliage  and  the  flowers — 
indeed,  if  it  is  given  every  time  the  plants  require 
water  all  the  better.  Stand  the  plants  out-of- 
doors  in  a gentle  rain,  which  will  cleanse  the 
foliage  from  dust  accumulation.  Give  abundance 
of  air  by  opening  the  window  on  all  favourable 
occasions. — S.  F. 


ROSES. 

920.— Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose. — There 
are  many  probable  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
your  Rose  plant.  I think  the  most  likely  one 
is  that  you  placed  too  strong  a compost  of  soot 
and  decayed  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
and  then  set  the  pot  directly  upon  this,  after 
having  knocked  out  the  bottom  as  you  describe. 
In  pot  plants  of  Roses,  the  youngest  and  most 
active  roots  are  generally  at  "the  bottom,  and  it 
would  not  do  to  place  these  into  direct  contact 
with  a compost  of  soot  and  manure.  You  would 
have  done  better  to  mix  these  with  the  surround- 
ing soil.  The  next  most  likely  causes  are  dry- 
ness at  the  roots,  or  an  overdose  of  too  strong  a 
solution  of  liquid-manure.  You  must  remember 
that  the  roots  are  somewhat  confined  yet, 
although  the  bottom  of  the  pot  is  removed,  and 
must  therefore  afford  the  plant  plenty  of  water. 
The  symptoms  you  describe  are  consistent  with 
either  of  the  causes  I have  pointed  out. — P.  U. 

The  best  thing  you  can  do  with  your 

plant  is  to  break  the  pot  to  pieces  without  dis- 


turbing the  roots,  and  put  it  back  in  the 
bed  of  soil  again  ; at  the  same  time  cut  back  the 
shoots  to  half  their  length.  You  must  be  care- 
ful only  to  keep  the  soil  just  moist  about  the 
roots.  Avoid  the  common  practice  of  giving  a 
little  water  every  day.  Once  a week  will  be 
often  enough  if  the  plant  is  under  glass,  and 
only  in  dry  weather  if  it  is  in  the  open  air.  How 
disappointing  these  Roses  in  pots  with  long 
shoots  are  ! In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  do  not 
behave  satisfactorily  in  the  hands  of  amateurs. 
This  class  of  cultivators  would  do  much  better 
if  they  started  with  quite  a young  plant,  only  a 
foot  in  height,  if  it  was  well  rooted.  But  they 
buy  plants  with  long  shoots,  under  the 
impression  that  they  will  get  flowers  the  first 
year.  Invariably,  however,  they  are  disap- 
pointed.— J.  C.  C. 

915. — Name  of  a Rose. — It  is  a very  difficult  matter 
to  name  any  Rose  from  a written  description,  but  if  “ A. 
Riley  ” will  forward  me  a bloom  and  a small  portion  of  the 
growth  I will  endeavour  to  answer  his  query.  Address — 
Jlr.  A.  Piper,  Uckfield,  Sussex. — P.  U. 

I do  not  think  the  Rose  you  refer  to  is 

Rosa  spinosissima,  as  the  only  Wild  Rose  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  that  flowers  in  May  is 
R.  pilosa.  None  of  the  others  blossom  until 
the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July.  I have 
all  the  forms  before  me  as  I write  in  dried 
specimens,  which  I have  collected  at  different 
times,  and  from  these  it  is  clear  that  you  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the 
one  you  inquireaboutis  the  spinosissima  ornot,  as 
it  has  a good  deal  of  the  character  of  the  Scotch 
Roses  about  it.  The  growth  and  foliage  is 
smaller  and  the  thorns  more  numerous  than 
on  any  of  the  others — in  fact,  the  spines  are  so 
thickly  set  upon  the  branches  that  an  ordinary 
pin’s  head  cannot  be  got  between  them.  In  my  1 
specimen  I notice  there  are  no  spines  on  the  old 
wood,  only  on  the  young.  I feel  sureyour  plantis 
a much  scarcer  one  than  spinosissima,  and  I believe 
it  to  be  the  one  of  which  I have  already  given 
the  name.  The  only  time  ever  I met  with  pilosa 
growing  was  many  years  ago  when  I wasexploring 
Ashdown  Forest,  Sussex,  for  plants  of  Gentians  . 
verna.  I then  found  a solitary  plant  growin  j on 
a sandy  hedge-bank.  With  regard  to  the  plant 
in  question  having  fragrant  flowers,  I may  tell 
you  that  most  of  the  Wild  Roses  possess  that 
character. — J.  C.  C. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

White  Clover  is  now  in  flower,  and  being  the 
most  important  source  from  which  the  Bees 
derive  their  supplies,  the  income  of  honey  is, 
therefore,  at  the  present  time  very  large.  Ad- 
vantage may  be  taken  of  this  honey  glut  by 
removing  the  honey  from  the  combs  in  the  body 
of  the  hive  by  means  of  the  honey  extractor, 
which  leaves  the  combs  uninjured,  so  that  they 
can  be  returned  to  the  hive  to  be  refilled  by  the 
Bees.  By  extracting  the  honey  from  the  combs 
more  room  is  given  for  brood  rearing.  Some- 
times  in  a good  honey  season  the  brood  depart- 
ment becomes  so  filled  with  honey  that  the 
queen  has  no  empty  cells  in  which  to  lay,  the 
result  being  a cessation  in  theproduction  of  brood. 
In  giving  more  space  by  extracting,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  hive  goes  on  increasing,  and  the  Bees 
are  stimulated  to  greater  activity.  During  a 
great  honey  flow  extracting  can  be  performed 
every  four  or  five  days.  Before  the  extracted  : 
honey  is  put  up  into  jars  or  bottles  it  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  an  open  vessel  for  a few 
days,  when  the  watery  or  unripened  honey  will 
rise  to  the  top  (to  be  skimmed  off),  leaving  the 
ripe  honey  at  the  bottom.  If  honey  be  put  into 
jars  or  bottles  immediately  after  having  been  ex- 
tracted, fermentation  will  take  place,  but  if 
properly  ripened  it  will  keep  for  a very  long 
time. 

Shading  hives. — Newly  hived  swarms  should 
always  be  shaded,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  at  least,  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  New 
combs  are  very  tender  and  easily  melted,  and 
will  sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  full  rays 
of  the  midday  sun  falling  upon  the  hive,  give 
way  and  slip  down  upon  the  floor  board  in  a 
mass,  deluging  the  Bees  in  the  honey  that  runs 
from  the  combs.  A misfortune  of  this  kind 
befel  a straw  skep  colony  belonging  to  the  writer 
one  very  hot  day  some  twelve  seasons  back,  the 
Bees  and  most  of  the  honey  were,  however,  i 
saved  by  cutting  a hole  in  the  top  of  the  skep 
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and  placing  an  empty  hive  over.  The  hoes  soon 
took  possession  of  the  upper  story,  quickly  built 
out  combs  in  it,  and  carried  up  tho  honey  from 
the  fallen  combs  below.  The  usual  result  of 
collapsed  combs  is  the  carrying  away  of  the 
honey  by  robber  bees  and  wasps.  A green  bough 
placed  over  the  hivo  forms  a good  shade,  that 
from  a Fir-tree  being  very  durable.  As  a shade 
and  covering  for  straw-skeps  nothing  equals  the 
old-fashioned  straw-hackle,  both  for  comfort 
and  appearance  in  summer  and  winter,  and 
they  are  easily  constructed. 

Removing  sections  and  supers. — Before  re- 
moving sections  from  the  hive  a little  smoke 
should  be  blown  among  them  to  quiet  the  Bees, 
and  those  that  are  fixed  together  with  propolis 
separated  by  a thin  knife  being  passed  between 
them.  They  should  then  be  lifted  out  of  the 
section-case  one  by  one,  and  any  adhering  Bees 
brushed  back,  or  on  to  the  alighting- board. 
Unfinished  sections  should  be  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  section-case,  which  should  then 
be  filled  up  with  prepared  sections.  Carbolic 
acid  is  now  used  very  frequently  to  remove  the 
Bees  from  the  sections.  Two  ounces  of 
ordinary  carbolic  acid  may  be  mixed  in  a quart 
of  warm  water.  In  this  should  be  steeped  a 
piece  of  calico,  large  enough  to  cover  the  top  of  the 
section-rack.  The  calico,  having  been  wrungoutas 
dry  as  possible,  may  be  placed  over  the  sections ; the 
Bees  will  at  once  beat  a hasty  retreat  below, 
when  the  entire  rack  of  sections  can  be  removed 
without  the  chance  of  a sting.  To  remove  a 
bell-glass  or  straw  super,  first  pass  a thin  knife 
round  under  the  rim,  blow  in  a little  smoke, 
and  remove  gently  to  a quiet,  shady  nook,  some 
distance  from  the  hive,  or  into  an  outhouse,  or 
dark  room,  having  a small  aperture  to  permit 
the  exit  of  the  Bees,  and  place  it  upon  three 
small  blocks  of  wood  ; the  Bees  will  soon  leave 
and  return  to  the  hive.  This  is  best  performed 
in  the  middle  of  a bright,  clear  day,  while  many 
of  the  Bees  are  out  at  work.  Another  way  to 
remove  the  super  is  to  disconnect  it  from  the 
hive  over  night  and  wedge  it  up  an  inch  or  so. 
During  the  night  the  Bees  in  the  super  will  join 
those  in  the  hive  for  warmth,  and  ^he  super 
can  be  removed  quite  easily  early  next  morning. 

S.  S.  G.,  Parkstone. 


918.— Thinning  Grapes.— Will  someone  be  good 
enough  lo  give  me  a little  practical  advice  in  thinning 
Grapes?  I cannot  afford  a gardener,  and  I think  I often 
cut  away  just  what  ought  to  be  left.  Swektwa'i  kh. 

949. — Lilium  auratum  in  a pot.— Would  someone 
kindly  advise  me  how  to  treat  Lilium  auratum  in  a pot, 
which  is  starting  growth  in  a small  greenhouse,  so  as  to 
get  it  to  flower  in  the  beginning  of  September  ?— J.  A. 

950.  — Treatment  of  Golden  Feather  edging. 
—What  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  Py rethrum  (Golden 
Feather)  neat  and  tidy  when  used  as  an  edging  t la  it 
advisable  to  clip  it  with  the  shears  ?— C.  B.  Vandeleuii. 

951. — Rosa  Brunonis.— I have  had  a lmsh  of  this 
Rose  for  four  years  now.  It  is  healthy,  but  there  is  no 
appearance  of'  its  flowering  yet.  What  is  the  reason . 
The  bush  is  against  a warm  wall,  facing  south-west.— Boz. 

952. — Boiler  with  an  expansion  box.— Would 
someone  kindly  inform  me  if  a boiler  of  the  ‘'Lough- 
borough ” pattern,  with  an  expansion  box,  would  act  it  the 
pipes  had  to  dip  down  under  a pathway  1 feet  wide.— 
Subscriber. 

953. — Plant  for  a shaded’border.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  of  some  plant  that  would  grow  well  in  a 
border  shaded  by  Yew-trees,  and  also  cover  a bank,  chalky 
soil  ? St.  John’s  Wort  has  been  tried,  but  without  success. 
— Di  Rector. 

954. — Trailing  plant  for  iron  pillars.— What  is 
the  plant  most  suitable  for  twining  round  iron  pillars  to 
look  pretty  in  autumn?  The  pillars  have  the  sun  from 
one  o’clock  to  sundown.  Aspect,  due  south  ; height  ol 
pillars  10  feet.— E.  D 

955. — Cropping  a kitchen  garden.— I am  about 
to  occupy  a house  in  the  north  of  Middlesex  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  should  be  obliged  if  someone  would  kindly 
enlighten  me  as  to  the  best  things  to  put  in  the  kitchen 
garden  at  that  time  of  year  ? Is  itj  too  late  for  late  I eas  l 
—Auk. 

956. — Treatment  of  Rhododendrons.— My  Rho- 
dodendrons which  have  flowered  well  this  season  show 
si<ms  of  returning  to  the  original  stock.  Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  if  the  shoots  bearing  the  original  coloured 
flowers  ought  to  be  cut  off,  and,  if  so,  at  what  time  of 
year  ? — A.  C.  S.  S. 

957. —“  Gumming  ” in  Cucumbers.— Will  some 
one  please  to  tell  me  if  there  is  any  reliable  remedy  for 
this?  The  fruits,  of  which  there  are  plenty,  curl  up,  and 
they  are  spotted  over  with  “gum”  drops  or  “canker, 
and,  of  course,  do  not  swell  and  are  useless.  I have  had 
capital  results  from  my  Cucumbers  in  former  seasons.— i). 

958. — Gardeners’  working  hours.— I shall  feel 
extremely  obliged  if  someone  will  kindly  tell  me  what  is 
the  usual  time  for  gardeners  to  come  in  the  morning  and 
leave  in  the  evening,  both  summer  and  winter,  and  also 
what  length  of  time  is  allowed  for  each  meal,  and  if  it  is 
customary  for  them  to  leave  off  at  4 p.m.  every  Saturday  l 
— Erin. 


987.— Fungus  in  a Cucumber-frame.  I am 

bothered  with  fungus  in  my  frame— a tall,  lanky  snecies, 
which  develops  in  a night,  runs  up  about  5 inches,  bursts 
and  blackens  everything  as  if  soot  had  been  scattered 
about.  So  far  the  Cucumber-plants  are  healthy  and  thrive, 
but  the  leaves  are  covered  with  this  black.  C f course, 
the  frame  smells  strongly  of  the  fungus.  I pull  them  uj 
and  rake  them  out  every  day,  but  fresh  ones  are  there  n 
the  morning.  Can  I do  anything  to  prevent  this,  or  will 
it  ultimately  destroy  my  plants?— Cucumber. 

968. — Outdoor  Carnations.— I have  a small  piece 
of  ground  in  a tolerably  sheltered  place  for  growing  out- 
door Carnations.  My  plants  stood  the  winter  very  well, 
but  just  lately  two  of  the  healthiest  have  suddenly  gone 
olf  and  look  very  bad.  I put  down  Rhubarb-leaves,  an 
at  night  find  slugs  and  wireworms  under  them.  Wouiu 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  if  I ought  to  remove  the  affected 
plants,  or  if  there  is  any  chance  of  their  recovering  l Also 
what  I ought  to  do  for  the  protection  of  the  other  plants  . 

— North  Hertfordshire. 

969. — Planting  fruit-trees.— I am  thinking  of 
planting  34  acres  of  land  with  standard  fruit-trees.  I 
should  be  obliged  if  anyone  would  tell  me  the  most  profit- 
able sorts  of  Apples  to  grow?  I want  good  bearers,  as  I 
wish  to  supply  the  Londonmarket.  The  landis  old  pasture, 
on  nearly  a dead  level,  standing  high,  and  the  subsoil  is 
strong  clay.  I should  like  those  sorts  which  would  best 
suit  the  soil.  Keswick  Codlin  seems  to  do  very  well  in  an 
adjoining  garden,  but  I do  not  want  to  grow  all  that  kind, 
as  I want  some  dessert  Apples?— W.  Bryan. 

970. — Treatment  of  Palms.— I have  two  Palms  of 
quite  a hardy  sort,  which  were  first  kept  for  two  yeais  in  a 
London  drawing-room.  During  the  last  tw-o  years  they 
have  been  kept  in  a cool  greenhouse,  only  the  frost  kept 
out  in  winter.  At  first  on  being  moved  all  the  leaves  died, 
and  then  vigorous  new  leaves  appeared.  There  are  six  or 
eight  on  each  plant,  but  they  all  grow  one  over  the  other 
with  such  short  stalks  that  the  plants  are  useless  for 
decoration.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  cause 
of  this?  Ought  the  Palms  to  be  repotted,  and,  if  so,  what 
soil  should  be  used? — Di  Rector. 

971  —Mistletoe  on  an  Apple-tree.— I saw  on  a 
friend’s  garden  the  other  day  some  Mistletoe  growing  on 
an  Apple-tree.  I asked  him  when  he  inserted  the  berries 
-was  it  this  spring?  He  said,  “I  got  that  tree  about 
three  years  ago  from  a neighbour  of  mine,  and  he  told  me 
to  be  careful  of  it,  that  he  inserted  some  Mistletoe-berries 
on  it,  and  it  is  only  this  spring  they  broke  out.  Is  this 
possible?  Would  they  stop  two  or  three  years  dormant 
ill  the  tree  without  breaking  out?  Could  I takeout  one 
of  these  Mistletoe-shoots  at  any  time  with  a bit  of  the  bark 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  payer  only , and  addressed  lo  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

941. — A leaky  hose.— Would  someone  kindly  say 
how  this  can  be  mended  ? — J.  II.  G. 

942. — Bottling  Peas  and.  fruit.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  bottle  Green  Peas,  Raspberries,  and 
Red  Currants  for  winter  use  ?— A.  B.  B. 

943. — Insuring  greenhouses,  &e.— I should  be 
glad  of  information  respecting  the  insuring  of  horticultural 
buildings?  I do  not  know  of  any  insurance  office  for  the 
purpose.— George  Chapman. 

944. — Applying  soapy  water  to  plants.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  whether  in  watering  with  soapy 
(bath)  water  it  is  injurious  to  pour  it  over  the  leaves  with 
a rosed  pot?— North  Hertfordshire. 

945. — Cherry-trees  “gumming.”— Would  some- 
one kindly  state  his  experience  with  regard  to  Cherry- 
trees  “ gumming,”  and  its  prevention  in  the  absence  of 
wounds  or  bruises  ?— Perthshire. 

946. — Striking  cuttings  of  Tuberous  Bego- 
nias.— Will  any  person  kindly  let  me  know  if  I can  strike 
cuttings  of  the  young  soft  6hoots  of  these  Begonias  ? I have 
only  a cold-frame  in  my  garden.— J.  H. 

947. — Treatment  of  Bougainvilleas  — I should 
be  glad  to  know  in  what  way  the  treatment  of  the  Bougain- 
villea glabra  and  Bougainvillea  spectabile  differs  ? Do 
both  require  pruning  back  hard  after  flowering,  and  which 
is  the  best  for  a conservatory  heated  in  winter  to  abqut 
60  degs.  and  never  lower  than  45  degs,  ?—  H.  M. 


959.  — Honeysuckles  not  flowering.— Three 
years  ago  a jobbing  gardener  got  and  planted  for  me  five 
plants  of  Honeysuckle.  They  are  strong,  healthy  plants, 
but  not  one  of  them  has  bloomed.  Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  any  reason  for  this  and  remedy  ? The  bushes  are 
never  pruned,  and  they  are  against  walls  with  good  expo- 
sure.— Nemo. 

930.— Cyclamen  bulbs  in  a cold-frame.— I have 
a number  of  Cyclamen  bulbs,  one  year  old,  and  have  had 
them  in  a cold-frame  since  the  first  week  in  May.  I should 
be  glad  to  know  when  to  pot  them  up,  and  if  all  the  old 
soil  should  be  taken  away  and  the  bulbs  put  into  4S-sized 
pots,  or  if  they  should  be  started  in  smaller  pots  and  potted 
on  as  they  require  it?— Fred. 

961. — Asparagus  failing.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  reason  of  my  Asparagus  utterly  failing  this 
year  ? I have  always  had  it  very  fine  as  well  as  in  large 
quantity  hitherto.  My  beds  are  about  five  years  old,  some 
may  be  older.  They  are  dressed  with  manure  every  year, 
and  a dressing  of  salt  is  given  in  March.  This  year  all  the 
“Grass ” is  very  small,  and  there  is  very  little  of  it.— S.  S. 

962. — Syringa  not  flowering.— Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  a Syringa  not  flowering,  or 
rather  ceasing  to  do  so  ? The  plant  is  about  twenty  years’ 
old,  and  did  well  until  about  five  years  ago,  when  it  ceased 
flowering,  though  always  looking  healthy  and  green.  It 
is  in  a shrubbery  nearly  under  a Horse  Chestnut-tree,  in 
damp  soil,  but  does  not  get  a great  deal  of  sun.— E.  B.-II 

963. — Peat-Moss-manure.— Will  someone  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  if  in  using  the  above,  either  as  a mulch- 
ing or  for  working  in  with  the  soil,  he  has  found  it  to 
cause  a growth  of  lungi  ? Also,  if  it  is  of  any  use  to  make 
a hot-bed  of  ? I have  facilities  for  obtaining  this  kind  of 
manure,  and  should  prefer  to  use  it,  but  having  been  told 
it  caused  fungi  to  grow,  have  hitherto  refrained  from 
doing  so. — Bathonian. 

964. — Stable-manure  in  the  garden  — Having 
an  abundance  of  horse-droppings  and  a very  little  straw, 
how  can  I best  utilise  it  in  my  garden?.  Should  it  be  kept 
for  any  time,  and  when  applied  should  it  be  scattered  over 
or  placed  close  to  the  stems  of  shrubs  ? I wish  to  hasten  the 
growth  of  the  latter — Laurels,  Azaleas,  and  others — to  pro- 
duce privacy.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  mixed  with 
it  to  improve  it  ?— E.  D. 

965. — Treatment  of  an  Orange-tree  — I have  a 
small  Orange-tree  with  fruit  on  it  in  different  stages  of 
growth,  which  I purchased  from  a florist  in  Glasgow. 
Would  anyone  much  oblige  me  with  some  hints  as  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  above  plant,  and  whether  it  will 
do  in  a room  window  during  the  summer,  being  put  into 
a greenhouse  during  the  winter  months  ? Also  whether  it 
will  bear  fruit  again  next  year? — Greenlea. 

966. — Summer  pruning  of  fruit-trees.— I have 
some  wall  fruit-trees  in  my  garden.  They  are  throwing 
out  a lot  of  young  shoots.  In  last  year’s  spurs  there  are 
two,  and  in  some  three  young  shoots  instead  of  fruit-buds. 
What  I would  like  to  know  is,  should  I rub  off  two  of 
those  shoots  where  there  are  three  and  leave  the  nearest 
one  to  the  base  of  the  old  spur  in  order  to  keep  the  tree 
as  near  to  the  wall  as  possible  ? This  third  shoot  is  a great 
deal  weaker  than  the  two  others  that  are  outside  it.  The 
trees  are  bearing  no  fruit  this  year.  I should  be  much 
obliged  to  “ J.  O.  C.,”  “ S.  P„”  or  anyone  else  who  would 
let  ine  Jinpw  how  to  proceed?— J.  H. 


or  tnese  jmsoievoe-auGuva  » a.,,.,  - --- --  , , 

of  the  Apple-tree  attached  and  insert  iton  another. Apple- 
tree  ? I would  like  to  do  this  if  possible,  as  I can  t get,  it 
to  grow  in  my  garden  by  inserting  the  berry.  I ha\  e tiled 
it  several  times.— J.  H. 

REPEATED  QUERY. 

597.— An  unheated  greenhouse.— My  small 
greenhouse  must  in  future  be  one  absolutely  without 
heat,  as  I cannot  attend  to  fire  or  oil-stoves  in  the  winter. 
It  is  span-roofed,  standing  east  and  west,  kindly  advise 
me  what  plants  and  flowers  I had  better  devote  it  to  . 
Lists  of  plants  often  appear  in  Gardening  for  cool-houses, 
but  I want  those  for  quite  a cold-house.  I have  a 
Marechal  Kiel  Rose  doing  well  on  the  roof.— Mungo. 

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  qiven  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

972. - Early  Cabbage  (C.  E.  L.j.  Yes,  Carter’s 
Heartwell  is  a good  Cabbage  for  early  work  and  so  is 
Atkins’  Matchless.  From  July  20th  to  August.  2nd,  accord- 
ing to  the  climate  of  the  place,  will  supply  the  date  for 
sowing.  The  Rosette  Colewort  may  be  sown  about  the 
end  of  June  for  winter. 

973. — Soil  for  Begonias  ( B . S.  /•’.).— Good  fibrous 
loam  that  has  been  at  least  a year  decaying  well  broken 
up  but  not  too  finely,  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds,  and  the 
rest  composed  of  thoroughly  rotted  stable-manure  free 
from  all  insects,  and  sharp,  sweet  sand,  makes  a good  com- 
post for  Begonias. 

974  — Grubs  on  Carnations (M.  S.  Jcnkyns).—' The 
flies  you  have  bred  from  the  grubs  infesting  your  Carna- 
tions’are  Hylemyia  nigresoens.  This  insect  belongs  to  the 
same  family  (the  Musoidae)  as  the  common  house-fly  does. 

I shall  be  glad  to  see  the  insects  if  you  rear  them  from  the 
brown  elongated  Carnation  grubs.—  G.  S.  S. 

975. -Chaumontel  Pears  blackened  ( Jersey ). 
—The  blackening  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  Pears  is  caused 
by  vicissitudes  of  weather  ; in  your  case  probably  by  cold 
rain  and  hot  sun.  There  is  no  disease  and  no  attack  either 
by  insect  or  fungus.  Sometimes  spring  or  early  summer 
night  frosts  produce  a like  effect.  W.  Ct.  b. 

976.  — Sowing  down  Grass  land  (G.  L.S.).  If 
the  Potatoes  are  of  an  early  kind,  they  maybe  lifted  and 
thp  (rrass  seeds  sown  by  the  end  of  next  month.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  sow  the  Grass  seeds  early  in  September 
at  the  rate  ofaboutfour  bushels  per  acre,  and  top-dress  with 
some  artificial  manure,  according  to  the  character  of  the 

977.  -Propagating  Evergreens^.  P.  I?.). -The 
best  time  to  propagate  Evergreens  of  all  kinds  from  cut- 
tings is  when  the  wood  is  getting  firm  m September 
Common  things,  such  as  Laurels,  may  be  planted  some- 
what thickly  and  firmly  in  the  open  air. . Others  will  d 
better  kept  close  under  a frame  or  handlight.  All  vvill 
strike  better  if  taken  off  with  a heel  of  old  wood  attached. 

978. — Watercress  in  boxes  (Wr. 

boxes  to  within  1 inch  of  the  top  with  loam,  adding  a little 
manure,  say,  one-fourth,  with  it.  Press  it  down  film!}, 
and  dibble  in  cuttings  3 inches  apart  all  over  the  sinface. 
The  pieces  one  can  buy  from  the  street  vendors  make 
good  cuttings,  dressing  off  the  bottom  leav^|v 
boxes  under  a north  wall  or  some  other  cool  spot,  and  keep 
the  soil  moist. 


979. -Watering  Begonias  in  a window  over- 
head. (B.  U.  £>.).— All  window-plants  should  have  their 
foliage  cleansed  at  least  once  a week— oftener  would  be 
better.  Sponging  does  much  good,  hut  caiefullj  syrin.mg 
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both  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  using 
soft  tepid  water,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  better.  The  leaves 
are  provided  with  innumerable  pores  ; these  must  be  kept 
open,  or  the  plant  cannot  breathe. 

980. — Clematis  eaten  by  snails  ( J ■ G.  //.).— As 
these  pests  are  very  fond  of  bran,  sprinkle  some  on  the 

round  near  the  Clematises  about  dusk.  The  snails  will 

e attracted  towards  the  spot.  After  dark  take  a lantern 
and  examine  the  bran  and  kill  all  snails  that  are  found. 

981.  — Keeping  slugs  and  snails  from  Cab- 
bages (S.  C.  F. ). — Scatter  fresh-powdered  quicklime 
over  the  ground  between  the  rows,  and  their  numbers  may 
also  be  reduoed  by  sending  round  early  in  the  morning  a 
sharp-eyed  boy  with  a flower  pot  and  a little  lime  in  it, 
and  armed  with  a bit  of  pointed  stick  to  pick  the  slugs  up 
with  and  put  into  the  lime.  This  is  a very  old-fashioned 
remedy,  and  still  a good  one. 

982. — Dendrobium  crepldatum  (F.  Beaumont). 
— This  gentleman  sends  me  flowers  of  this  species  for  a 
name,  saying  it  is  much  like  U.  Parishi  in  growth,  and  not 
having  seen  D.  Parishi  in  bloom,  he  does  not  know  it? 
Well,  the  last  named  plant  flowers  on  its  naked  stems,  and 
the  flowers  are  rich-deep-purple,  and  it  comes  from  Bur- 
mah.  The  flowers  sent  are  qHite  different  to  them,  and 
D.  crepidatum  comes  from  Assam. — M.  B. 

983. — Pelargonium  crasslcaule  (It.  M.).—  This 
is  the  name  of  the  plant  you  send  a flower  and  leaf  of,  and 
it  is  over  a hundred  years  ago  since  it  was  introduced  here. 
It  is  very  pretty,  having  silvery  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  trusses,  the  petals  being  milk-white,  with  a single 
spot  of  dark-purple  on  eaoh.  It  requires  a warm,  dry 
house  for  the  winter.  The  above  name  is  the  one  by  which 
I used  to  know  it. — J.  J. 

984. — Schizostylis  coccinea  (A.  M.).— This  plant 
flowers  freely  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots  when  grown  in  a 
greenhouse ; therefore,  itshould  not  want  putting  in  a large 
pot  for  a window.  We  have  no  experience  of  it  as  a win- 
dow-plant, but  in  the  oool  greenhouse  it  is  a real  gem  for 
continuous  flowering.  The  fact  that  the  points  of  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  shows  that  it  has  at  some  period  of  its 
growth  been  dry  at  the  roots,  and  probably  it  has  been 
exposed  to  cold  draughts  of  air. 

985. — Making  a cheap  ice-house  (F.  H.  J.).— 
Yes,  an  excavation  on  the  side  of  a cliff  would  do  for  a 
nice  store,  but  it  must  be  dry,  and  all  waste  water  from 
the  ice  heap  must  drain  away  without  air  entering.  Many 
people  keep  ice  without  any  house  at  all  by  building  a 
stack  of  it  in  a cool,  shady  spot  on  the  side  of  a bank  where 
the  water  drains  away  freely,  thatching  the  stack  with 
straw,  Pern  (Common  Bracken),  or  any  other  similar  non- 
conducting material. 

980.— Dendrobium  sulcatum  (II.  BJ.— This  is 
the  name  of  the  flower,  and  it  is  of  a very  nice  orange- 
yellow  colour  ; but  the  racemes  are  shorter  than  D.  densi- 
florum,  and  like  all  the  section  to  which  it  belongs,  the 
blossoms  do  not  last  long.  I have  not  seen  the  species 
growing  for  a long  time,  but  I used  to  grow  it.  It  may  be 
picked  out  from  the  others  by  its  flattened  stems,  which 
are  deeply  furrowed.  I always  found  it  a very  easily -grown 
Orchid.  It  comes  from  Northern  India. — M.  B. 

987. — Struthiola  erecta  ( J ■ Connell). — This  is  the 
name  of  the  specimen  sent.  The  plant,  you  say,  has  been 
in  flower  all  the  year,  and  it  appeared  in  some  soil  from 
South  Africa  three  years  ago.  Well,  I am  somewhat  con- 
servative respecting  plants,  and  do  not  like  to  see  them 
destroyed  ; but  I cannot  produce  a single  argument  in 
favour  of  this  one ; so  I advise  you  to  offer  it  to  some  botanic 
garden,  where  it  may  be  wanted.  It  is  quite  useless  taking 
up  the  space  in  a small  greenhouse  with  it.— J.  J. 

988. — Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus  (Orchid, 
Perth). — You  have  pitched  upon  about  the  easiest  plant 
to  manage  in  the  whole  genus  ott  Odontoglossum.  This 
should  be  grown  in  a hanging  pot  or  basket,  and  be  kept 
continually  moist.  You  may  grow  many  of  these  as  win- 
dow-plants with  a reasonable  amount  of  success ; but 
anyone  who  starts  this  system  lays  himself  more  open 
to  difficulties  and  dangers.  Nevertheless,  some  species 
will  succeed,  but  you  will  have  more  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  See  a recent  artiole  of  mine  in  Gardening,  May  28th, 
page  173,  on  window  Orchids  in  answer  to  a “ Brixtonian,” 
and  he  has  a more  adverse  climate  than  you  have.— M.  B. 

989. — Cypripedium  Harrisianum  (T.  Pen* old). 
— This  is  the  name  of  the  plant,  and  a very  good  form  it 
is ; but  C.  Marshallianum,  which  you  suspected  it  was,  is 
very  different,  and  is  also  very  rare.  Whoever  gave  you 
that  name  I should  think  wished  to  mislead  you  for  some 
purpose.  The  last  named  plant  is  a cross  between  C.  venus- 
tum  pardinuin  and  0.  concolor.  It  is  a very  beautiful 
hybrid,  and  still  exceedingly  rare.  I would  advise  all 
young  amateurs  to  make  enquiries  when  a rare  plant  like 
this  is  supposed  to  be  offered  them.  You  have  done  quite 
right,  ana  I highly  commend  you. — M.  B. 

990.  — Leelia  purpurata  Russoliana  ( W.  Wheeler). 
— This  gentleman  sends  me  a flower  of  a somewhat  poor 
form  of  this  plant.  Some  few  years  ago  I visited  a gentle- 
man living  at  Sevenoaks  who  had  some  splendid  varieties. 
They  were  large  plants,  and  flowering  very  freely,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  broad  and  full,  making  a good 
shaped  flower  some  8 inches  or  more  across,  white,  suffused 
with  mauve  or  lilac.  The  lip  is  large,  in  the  way  of  L. 

urpuratum  ; the  front  lobe  wholly  rosy -lilac,  veined  with 
eep-lilac,  which  is  continued  round  the  edges  of  the  side 
lobes  ; the  throat  yellow,  veined  and  streaked  with  purple. 
This  is  a description  of  the  variety  as  I 6aw  it  with  the 
gentleman  referred  to  ; but  the  flower  before  me  is  but  a 
poor  representative  of  the  form.  It  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  L.  purpurata.— M.  B. 

991. — Grubs  attacking:  Irises  (Hester).— The 
Irises  are  attacked  by  the  grubs  of  one  of  the  kinds  (and 
there  are  several)  of  Daddy-long-legs  or  crane-flies  (Tipo- 
lidoo).  The  parent-flies  lay  their  eggs  in  the  autumn  at 
the  roots  of  various  plants,  generally  choosing  a damp 
situation.  The  grubs  are  hatched  very  early  in  the 
spring,  become  chrysalides  in  July,  from  which  the  flie9 
emerge  in  the  course  of  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  No 
insecticides  that  you  can  apply  will  kill  the  grubs.  They 
may  be  trapped  by  burying  slices  of  Turnips  or  Potatoes, 
with  a small  wooden  skewer  thrust  into  each  to  show 
where  they  are,  near  the  plants,  or  by  laying  pieces  of 
turf,  board,  or  slate  about.  The  grubs  are  fond  of  roaming 
about  at  night,  and  creep  under  these  things.  A dressing 
of  soot,  nitrate  of  soda,  guano,  &c.,  is  distasteful  to  the 
grubs,  and  help*  the  weakened  plant*.— G 8 8 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

»**  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— Thomas  Clarke. — 1,  Adiantum 
cuneatum  ; 2,  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  ; 7,  Asplenium 

Trichomanes  ; 10,  Adiantum  hispidulum. F.  Beaumont. 

—Dendrobium  crepidatum. T.  W.  S. — Yes,  Cattleya 

Mossiae,  but  a poor  form. G.  G. — Soldanella  alpina 

T.  McAlpine. — 1,  Cymbidium  aloides ; 2,  Epiaendrum 

cochleatum. T.  G. — 1,  Houstonia  cierulea  ; 2,  Ranun- 

oulus  amplexicaulis.— — W.  .S'.  G.—  Epidendrum  fragran*, 

a very  old  species. Ben.—  Lilium  pomponium. D.II 

— Polemonium  cceruleum. Airedale.—  Gladiolus  Col- 

villei  albus.  England.— The  Lyre-flower  (Dicentra 

(Dielvtra)  spectabilis). Robert  Greening. — Pyrus  Sorbus 

hybrids. Dungarvan.— Hydrangea  rosea. Rev.  C. 

Lunn. — 1,  Dutchman’s  Breeches  (Dicentra  Cucullaria) ; 2, 
Saponaria  calabrica  appaiently,  but  poor  specimen  ; 3,  Send 
better  specimen.— Exmoor. — We  should  say  that  it  is 
only  a variety  of  the  Common  Yew,  but  please  send  a 

larger  and  older  branch.  Cheine.  — Ornithogalum 

nutans. H.  M.— Bougainvillea  glabra. II.  G.  Buck- 

man.—  Trollius  europaius. Mrs.  Loewy.— Limnanthes 

Douglasi. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  wi 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Jason. — The  Grapes  sent  are  badly  “ scalded."  Leave 
some  air  on  the  top  of  the  vinery  all  night,  and  keep  the 

pipes  a little  warm  at  the  same  time. A.  E.  N.— Not  very 

uncommon  for  Sweet  WilliamB  to  have  variegated  foliage. 
Of  no  value. — ~il.  E.  G.—We  should  say  that  the  Rose 
flowers  will  come  all  right  presently.  Probably  the  cause 

was  the  cold  spring. Edward  Luck. — Apply  to  Mr.  T. 

Smith,  Daisy  Hill,  Newry,  Co.  Down,  Ireland. Reader. 

— Letter  received,  but  no  Chrysanthemum-leaves. 

A.  D.—Vfe  should  say  the  “Geraniums”  have  been  over- 
watered. They  will  now  with  care  grow  out  of  it,  as  the 
weather  is  warm  and  settled. — -Miss  M.  C.  Harvy.— 
Gooseberry-caterpillars.  There  have  been  several  notes 
on  this  matter  in  Gardening  within  the  last  few  weeks, 

and  to  these  you  should  refer. -Anxious. — The  Vine- 

leaves,  &c.,  sent  are  covered  with  “ thrips.”  Fumigate  fre- 
quently with  Tobacco,  and  well  wash  the  leaves  with  soapy 
water.  See  that  the  air  is  kept  moist  in  the  vinery.  We 
should  be  glad  of  more  particulars  as  to  management. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


AUTUMN  CHICKENS. 

In  selecting  parent  birds  for  pens  to  breed 
autumn  chickens,  I should  consider  hardiness  of 
the  first  importance.  The  hen  should  be  of  the 
Dorking  type,  of  mature  age,  and  there  should 
be  no  suspicion  of  unsoundness.  I should  not 
object  to  feather-legged  specimens  (provided 
they  were  not  really  pure-bred  Cochins  or 
Brahmas),  for  such  fowls  are  usually  very  hardy, 
and  are  therefore  likely  to  produce  strong 
chicks.  The  best  cocks  for  such  hens  are  pure- 
bred Indian  game  ; they  weigh  like  lead,  and 
are  hardy.  They  have  the  power,  too,  of 
stamping  their  properties  upon  their  offspring, 
and  no  chickens  would  be  more  likely  to 
survive  a severe  winter  and  command  top  prices 
next  February  and  March  than  birds  thus 
bred.  They  would  be  valuable  in  another 
way.  Owing  to  their  being  hatched  late  in 
the  year,  they  would  not  become  very  large, 
and  on  that  account  would  be  most  valu- 
able to  game-breeders  for  hatching  purposes 
There  is  no  necessity  to  consider  laying  qualities 
in  the  breeding  of  autumn  chickens,  for  the 
majority  of  such  chickens  are  never  intended  for 
layers  ; and,  besides  this,  chickens  belonging  to 
really  good-laying  strains  require  more  care 
than  usual  in  rearing,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
adapted  for  unseasonable  weather  such  as  we 
may  expect  when  the  days  begin  to  shorten. 
The  cocks,  as  I have  already  hinted,  should  be 
fresh,  and  it  is  all  the  better  if  they  have  been 
kept  from  hens  throughout  the  spring.  Every 
care  should  be  taken  of  the  March  and  April 
pullets.  The  festivities  usually  associated  with 
Whitsuntide  and  the  following  week  help  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  early  chickens,  and  the 
breeder  of  many  a promising  batch  of  pullets  can- 
not resist  the  tempting  offers  for  such  birds  forth- 
coming on  every  hand.  Such  pullets , however,  can- 
not be  replaced  at  the  same  price  which  it  cost  to 
rear  them.  At  the  earliest  moment  they  should 
be  separated  from  the  cockerels,  and  be  sent 
to  outlying  fields  or  yards  where  they  can  be 
kept  by  themselves,  and  be  kept  steadily  pro- 
gressing towards  maturity.  Do  not  feed  too 
well,  or  early  eggs  will  be  the  result,  and  the 
pullets  will  be  less  valuable  in  consequence. 
The  cockerels  and  smaller  pullets  (which  on  no 
account  should  be  kept  for  laying)  ought  to  be 
pushed  forward  as  fast  as  possible,  for  their 
room  will  be  of  great  value  just  now.  Give  the 
birds  plenty  of  shade,  and  take  care  that  the 


water  vessels  do  not  stand  too  much  in  the  sun. 
Hot  sunshine  is,  indeed,  fatal  to  young  chickens, 
but  is  more  rapid  in  its  effect  upon  duck- 
lings. The  hatching  of  duck  eggs  is  a trying 
business  after  the  second  week  in  this  month, 
and  is,  therefore,  best  left  alone,  unless  the 
breeder  is  anxious  to  show  a good  flock  of  ducks 
at  Christmas.  The  largest  profits  made  from 
duck-breeding  are  secured  by  those  who  send 
their  birds  to  market  in  two  months  or  there- 
abouts from  the  date  they  leave  the  shell. 
From  this  time  onwards  a gradual  drafting  of 
the  surplus  stock  of  all  kinds  should  be  made, 
in  order  to  give  more  room  to  the  young  birds 
of  the  year.  It  is  from  the  latter  that  the 
future  profits  are  derived,  and  the  most  fatal 
obstacle  which  lies  in  the  way  of  such  profits  is 
overcrowding. — Farm  and  Home. 


QUERIES. 

992. — Cat  and  poultry.  — Will  somsone  kindly 
inform  me  whether  I can  kill  a neighbour’s  cat  that  has 
done  damage  to  my  property  and  destroyed  my  poultry, 
or  can  I claim  damages  from  the  owner  of  the  cat? — 
J.  R.  M. 

993. — Food  for  fowls.  — I have  six  Leghorn  hens 
and  one  oock,  also  sixteen  chickens,  April  hatched.  The 
following  is  the  food  they  have  consumed  from  October 
16th  to  May  24th  : 9 stone  Barley,  5 stone  sharps,  9 stone 
Indian  Corn,  3 stone  Peas,  1 stone  Poultry-meal,  1 stone 
bran.  They  get  very  few  scraps,  but  the  above  amount 
seems  rather  extreme.  Is  that  so  ?— Amateur. 

REPLY. 

835.— Feeding  fowls. — As  worms  would 
form  the  natural  food  of  the  fowls  in  a wild 
state,  I doubt  very  much  whether  any  harm  can 
possibly  arise  from  their  rest.  I do  not  believe 
at  any  rate  that  the  worms  are  the  cause  of  the 
falling-off  in  the  number  of  eggs.  My  ex- 
perience goes  to  prove  that  hens  kept  in  a state 
of  confinement  are  sometimes  rather  erratic  in 
their  egg-supply,  and  I believe  this  occasionally 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  eat  their  eggs. 
Two-year-old  hens,  too,  are  not  generally  as 
regular  layers  as  birds  a year  younger,  and 
this  may  apply  to  your  case. — Doubting. 


BIRDS. 

REPLIES. 

837.— Parrot  picking  outits  feathers. 

— The  habit  was  undoubtedly  acquired  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bird  having  eaten  meat.  Give 
it  pieces  of  soft  wood  to  gnaw,  and  do  not  give 
it  bread  soaked  in  coffee  ; it  is  one  of  the  very 
things  that  Dr.  Russ,  the  great  aviculturist, 
speaks  strongly  against.  Dry  crusts  arc  whole- 
some, and  pure  water  is  necessary,  but  avoid 
messes. — A.  G.  Butler. 

940.— Treatment  of  young  Thrushes. 
— Few  birds  are  easier  to  rear,  provided  that 
you  keep  clear  of  the  finely-chopped  or  grated 
meat  usually  recommended.  The  latter  tends 
to  produce  diarrhcea,  which  is  followed  by 
extreme  weakness,  resulting  often  in  cramp  and 
death.  A paste  made  of  Oat-flour  (called  Fig- 
dust  by  comchandlers)  and  Pea-meal,  such  as  is 
used  for  soups,  will  suffice.  It  should  be  mixed 
with  water  and  given  tolerably  moist  to  young 
birds,  but  as  they  get  older  it  may  be  mixed  to 
about  the  consistency  of  dough,  and  a little 
pure  water  dropped  into  the  bird’s  mouth  after 
each  meal.  Snails  dropped  into  hot  water, 
picked  out  of  the  shell  like  periwinkles  and 
chopped  up  small  are  very  good  as  a change  of 
diet. — A.  G.  Butler. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

GARDEN'  CONIFERS. 

How  often,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  towns, 
do  we  find  trees  growing  in  places  that  are  the 
opposite  of  suitable,  both  as  regards  their  indi- 
vidual characters  and  the  dimensions  to  which 
they  ultimately  attain.  The  Cedars,  the  Wel- 
lingtonia,  the  Araucaria,  and  such-like  giants 
of  the  forest  are  those  usually  chosen  for  such 
generally  cramped  situations  as  are  to  be  found 
in  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  town  and  suburban 
gardens,  and  where  as  many  moderately-sized 
shrubs  would  hardly  be  provided  with  room  for 
their  perfect  development.  No  doubt  a great 
deal  of  this  improper  planting  arises  from  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  owner,  whose  knowledge 
of  coniferous  trees  is  limited,  perhaps,  to  the 
words  Fir  and  Pine,  and  who  is  also  without 
any  knowledge  whatever  as  to  the  size  to  which 
trees  attain.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  point 
out  that  there  are  scores  of  highly  ornamental 
coniferous  trees  suitable  for  planting  where 
space  is  confined  either  in  garden  or  lawn,  and 
that  by  a careful  selection  from  such  almost  any 
kind  of  ornamental  planting  may  he  taken  in 
hand.  This,  if  properly  performed,  will  ulti- 
mately turn  out  a success  and  greatly  minimise 
the  existing  evil  of  indiscriminate  and  unwise 
planting  of  trees,  he  they  coniferous  or  hard- 
wooded,  in  positions  that  are  the  opposite  of 
suitable  for  their  requirements.  Amongst  the 
Retinosporas  will  be  found  quite  a number 
of  small  and  neat-growing  Conifers,  the  typical 
plant,  R.  plumosa,  being  one  of  the  finest,  though 
perhaps  not  the  showiest,  for  the  two  varie- 
gated varieties  are  peculiarly  effective  and 
pleasing,  particularly  R.  plumosa  aurea.  This 
pretty  Conifer  seems  pre-eminently  adapted  im- 
planting where  ground  space  is  limited  and  other 
larger-growing  trees  would  he  out  of  place. 
5 hen  it  is  of  the  simplest  culture,  readily  pro- 
pagated, and  perfectly  hardy.  R.  ohtusa, 
another  average-sized  species,  is  valuable  for 
its  depth  of  foliage  tint,  easy  habit  of  growth, 
and  simple  requirements  when  brought  under 
culture.  R.  pisifera  succeeds  well  in  peaty  soil, 
and  when  seen  at  its  best  is  certainly  a most 
distinct  and  handsome  small-growing  Conifer. 
Amongst  the  Junipers  might  be  picked  out 
quite  a number  of  handsome  trees  of  small  or 
medium  size,  and  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
small  lawn  or  ordinary  garden.  I know  of  no 
other  Conifer  that  when  suitably  grown  can  equal 
Juniperus  chinensis,  hut  it  must  have  a cool  soil, 
and  will  not  succeed  at  all  where  sand  or  gravel  is 
present  in  quantity.  Then  the  Frankincense 
Cedar  ( J.  thurifera)  is  a very  ornamental  tree  of 
rarely  more  than  .30  feet  in  height,  and  one  that 
is  readily  enough  managed  in  any  garden  soil 
ot  ordinary  quality.  There  are  many  others 
that  could  be  named,  such  as  the  Savin  (J. 
sabina)  and  its  Tamarix-leaved  variety  ( J.  sabina 
tamariscifolia),  the  Indian  Juniper  (j.  recurva), 
the  prettiest  of  its  tribe  when  grown  under 
humid  conditions  as  to  soil  and  atmosphere  ; 
J.  excelsa,  and  the  well-known  prickly  Cedar 
(J.  Oxycedrus).  The 


American  Arbor-vit.®  (Thuja  occidentalis) 
being  of  slow  growth,  and  rarely  more  than 
20  feet  high,  as  well  as  of  somewhat  upright 
habit,  is  a suitable  Conifer  for  situations 
where  ground  space  is  confined.  T.  Ver- 
vaeneana  is  of  a neater  habit  than  T.  occi- 
dentalis, with  brighter  foliage  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 10  feet  or  12  feet  in  height.  It  is  of  re- 
markably neat  and  pleasing  appearance,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  villa 
garden  or  lawn.  Thujopsis  borealis  is  another 
excellent  small  growing  and  bright-foliaged 
tree.  It  may  exceed  a score  of  feet  in  height, 
but  only  with  us  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances. T.  dolabrata  is  by  far  the  best  Conifer 
for  confined  grounds,  it  being  of  unusually 
distinct  appearance  and  neat  of  growth,  silvery 
on  the  under  sides  and  deep  lively  green  above. 
There  is  a variegated  form,  and  it,  too,  for  small 
spaces  is  a first-class  evergreen  tree.  T.  Stan- 
dishi  grows  to  about  the  same  size  as  the 
above,  but  is  hardly  so  ornamental,  although 
of  great  value  for  the  purpose  under  consider- 
ation. The 

White  Cedar  (Cupressus  thyoides)  and  its 
well  marked  varieties  are  all  adapted  for 
garden  planting.  They  are  of  neat  growth, 
bright  of  foliage,  and  succeed  well  in  any  rich 
vegetable  or  peaty  soil.  Generally  C.  Semper- 
virens  and  its  variety  fastigiata  can  he  kept 
within  sufficient  bounds,  so  as  to  allow  of 
them  being  used  for  almost  any  class  of 
planting  even  where  space  is  a matter  of  first  con- 
sideration. Cryptomeria  elegans  has  few  equals 
as  a highly  ornamental  tree  of  small  or  medium 
growth.  The  bright  foliage  tint,  augmented  as 
it  is  by  the  wintry  weather,  renders  it  most  con- 
spicuous, while  as  it  is  of  fiee  growth  and  less 
particular  about  soil  than  most  of  its  fellows,  it 
can  in  reality  he  called  the  amateur’s  Conifer. 
Pruning  it  hears  with  impunity,  while  it  is  readily 
propagated.  The  pendulous  variety  of  the 
deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum  pen- 
dulum) can  he  recommended  as  one  of  the  very 
best  deciduous  Conifers  for  planting  in  small 
grounds.  It  rarely  exceeds  30  feet  in  height, 
while  the  branch-spread  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, narrow  in  proportion  to  the  height.  Fitz- 
roya  patagonica  with  its  long  cord-like  spray  is 
peculiarly  suitable  for  planting  in  a sheltered 
and  confined  corner,  but  as  it  is  somewhat 
tender,  it  should  not  he  used  in  fully  exposed 
situations.  Nearly  all  the 

Yews  are  suitable  for  planting  in  small 
grounds,  and  should  they  ever  exceed  their 
allotted  hounds  may  be  cut  hack,  as  they  stand 
pruning  well.  The  yellow -berried  Yew  (Taxus 
haccata  fructu-aureo)  deserves  special  attention, 
and  so,  from  their  peculiarly  neat  habit  and 
foliage,  do  T.  adpressa  and  the  nearly  allied  T. 
brevifolia.  Where  Podocarpus  andina  will  do, 
it  should  by  all  means  he  planted,  being  so  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  a tree  of  low  growth. 
Amongst  the  Spruces  few  are  fitted  for  planting 
as  garden  trees,  but  several,  from  their  low, 
dwarf  grow-th,  are  fitted  for  the  rock  garden, 
such  as  Abies  excelsa,  pygmaea,  clanbrasiliana, 
and  horizontalis,  all  Conifers  that  rarely  exceed 
a yard  in  height.  The  Golden  Larch  (L. 
Ksempferi)  has  been  used  with  advantage  for 
places  such  as  we  have  in  view.  It  is  a pretty 


tree,  with  foliage  in  autumn  of  a deep-golden 
tint.  These  are  a few  low-growing  Conifeis 
suited  for  planting  where  ground  is  of  small  ex- 
tent, and  mentioned  here  just  to  show  that  theie 
is  no  need  whatever  for  the  two  or  three  forest 
giants  that  we  so  commonly  see  in  such  places 
being  constantly  planted  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  D. 


ORNAMENTAL  APPLES. 

It  might  he  asked,  Are  not  all  Apples  orna- 
mental ? But  the  term  is  here  used  to  distinguish 
between  those  Apples  that  are  grown  asorchaid 
fruits  and  those  that,  if  we  grow  them  at  all, 
would  be  solely  for  ornament.  Every wheie 

Apple-trees  are  glorious  and  beautiful  when  in 
blossom,  and  we  cannot  but  regard  the  Apple 
as  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest  of  flowering  tiers. 
It  is  very  strange,  because  we  value  it  so  highly 
for  its  fruit,  that  we  do  not  give  more  considera- 
tion to  its  ornamental  aspects,  and  use  it  when 
we  are  planting  for  adornment.  We  gladly  give 
place  to  trees  and  shrubs  not  one  quarter 
so  beautiful  because  they  come  from  the 
Andes  or  the  Himalayas.  But  to  return  to  the 
subject.  If  we  are  loth  to  plant  Apple-trees 
that  may  give  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the 
orchard,  even  then  the  beauty  of  the  Apple- 
blossom  should  not  he  a thing  unseen  in  our 
gardens.  Pyrus  spectabilis,  the  double- flowered 
Crab,  from  China,  is  a tree  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  and  fit  for  large  or  small  gardens.  1 1 
was  introduced  more  than  100  years  ago,  and 
yet  at  the  present  day  it  is  haidly  to  lie  met 
with,  though,  without  a doubt,  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  flowering  trees  in  existence.  It  grows 
about  20  feet  high,  makes  a fine  spreading  head 
of  branches,  and  flowers  with  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. The  flowers  are  large,  semi-double,  and 
of  a most  delicate  rosy  colour.  Not  less  pretty, 
and  of  the  two  better  known  and  more  popular, 
is  the  Japanese  Crab  (P.  Mains  floribundai.  It 
blooms  and  fruits  freely  as  a shrub,  hut  it  also 
attains  to  the  dimensions  of  a small  tree  of  exceed- 
ing grace  and  beauty,  as  the  bi’anches  are  long 
and  slender,  drooping  sometimes  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  give  the  tree  quite  a weeping  aspect.  Its 
flowers  are  charming.  They  cluster  along  the 
shoots  in  great  profusion,  and  are  most  showy 
in  the  bud  state,  as  they  are  then  of  a bright- 
crimson  hue.  As  they  expand  they  become 
paler,  passing  gradually  to  a pretty  pink  shade. 
A second  aspect  of  beauty  appears  in  autumn 
as  the  little,  long-stalked  fruits  ripen,  taking  on 
rich  rosy  and  golden  hues.  This  tree  ought  not 
to  be  excluded  from  the  smallest  garden  where 
trees  and  shrubs  can  be  grown.  It  is  ten  times 
lovelier  than  many  dreary-looking  Conifers. 

The  Siberian  Crabs  are  of  the  same  high 
merit.  They  are  classed  under  P.  Malus  baccata. 
They  make  pretty  small  trees,  bloom  abundantly, 
and  fruit  freely.  From  America  there  comes  a 
kind  that  should  not  be  neglected — namely, 
P.  coronaria.  It  is  only  to  he  rarely  met  in 
very  old  gardens.  It  was  introduced  more  than 
150  years  ago.  It  has  large  flowets  of  a pale- 
pink  hue,  with  the  additional  charm  of  a 
delightful  and  sweet  perfume.  A pretty  and 
most  uncommon  little  Crab  goes  under  the  name 
of  P.  Toringo.  It  is  a native  of  Japan,  and  is 
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most  valuable  for  gardens.  It  hardly  rises  in 
stature  to  more  than  that  of  a spreading  bush, 
with  a distinctly,  graceful  habit.  It  flowers 
and  fruits  with  great  profusion,  even  in  a very 
dwarf  state.  The  flowers  are  generally  white, 
but  sometimes  pink,  as  this  species  is  variable. 
Others  might  be  mentioned,  but  if  those  now 
enumerated  alone  were  planted  as  extensively 
as  they  should  be,  having  regard  to  their  merits, 
we  should  not  then  see  garden  shrubberies  so 
dull,  dreary,  and  fruitless,  whilst  orchards  and 
fruit  gardens  are  so  beautiful.  How  well  such 
things  as  these  are  adapted  for  town  gardens, 
public  and  private,  and  for  parks,  &c.,  much 
more  so  than  evergreens,  which  linger  for  a few 
years  and  ultimately  die.  Trees,  such  as  these, 
are  safe  from  harm  when  deleterious  influences 
prevail.  A.  H. 

G5G.— Treatment  of  Rhododendrons. 

— If  you  can  be  sure  of  only  removing  the 
suckers  that  spring  from  the  stock  on  which  the 
plant  was  grafted  you  may  cut  them  away  at 
once  ; but  the  colour  of  the  foliage  and  the  habit 
of  growth  of  some  of  the  choice  kinds  are  so 
much  alike  the  one  used  for  a stock  to  graft  on, 
that  unless  you  are  quite  sure  that  you  know 
which  are  suckers  and  which  are  not  you  had 
better  leave  them  until  the  plants  come  into 
flower  next  year.  For  many  years  I had  charge 
of  a choice  collection,  and  although  I knew  the 
different  sorts  pretty  well,  I made  it  a point  of 
going  over  the  whole  of  the  plants  every  yeeir 
while  they  were  in  bloom,  and  cutting  away  any 
suckers  that  1 could  detect.  From  the  informa- 
tion you  send  I should  be  inclined  to  risk  a 
little  and  cut  away  at  once  the  shoots  that  you 
think  come  from  the  original  stock,  as  they  are 
doing  injury  to  the  growth  of  the  better  variety. 

— J.  c.  c. 

— — In  the  case  of  grafted  plants  all  shoots  which  spring 
from  below  where  the  grafts  were  inserted  should  be  out 
away  when  noticed.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  there 
could  beanygeneral  reversion  to  the  inferior  variety. — E.It. 

These  require  attending  to  yearly  at  flowering  time, 

to  remove  any  shoots  that  may  have  grown  from  the  stock 
below  the  graft.  Suckers  will  come  out  of  the  ground, 
and  shoots  from  the  stock  above  ground  ; but  all  of  them 
should  be  removed.  The  careful  gardener  will  wrench 
them  out  at  the  hase,  long  before  they  have  time  to  flower. 
— J.  D.  E. 

962.  — Syringa  not  flowering.  — The 

poverty  of  the  soil  and  the  want  of  sun  are  no 
doubt  the  causes  of  the  plant  not  flowering. 
The  roots  of  the  Chestnut-tree  have  no  doubt 
exhausted  the  soil  as  well  as  using  up  the 
moisture  the  Syringa  should  get.  If  you  could 
out  away  a few  of  the  branches  from  the  Horse 
Chestnut-tree  to  let  in  more  sun,  and  top-dress 
the  roots  of  the  Syringa  with  a good  thickness 
of  rotten  manure  and  soil  mixed  together,  no 
doubt  the  vigour  of  the  plant  would  return,  and 
with  it  the  usual  number  of  flowers. — J.  C.  C. 


Which  way  should  plant  rows 

run  ? — The  following  considerations,  in  my 
mind,  tend  to  throw  doubt  on  the  generally 
accepted  opinion  that  these  should  run  north 
and  south.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
power  of  the  sun  is  the  greatest,  every  plant 
except  the  one  at  the  south  end  of  the  row  is 
shaded  by  its  neighbour,  whilst  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  is  worse  than 
wasted,  as  it  is  chiefly  expended  in  unduly 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  soil  and  depriv- 
ing it  of  its  moisture.  At  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  when  the  sun  throws  its 
shadows  across  the  rows,  these  shadows  being 
much  longer  than  at  the  middle  of  the  day,  the 
plants  in  the  rows  must  be  proportionately 
wider  apart  to  prevent  one  rank  shading  each 
other.  In  early  spring,  when  the  soil  requires 
warming,  the  young  plants  are  not  large  enough 
to  shade  the  soil  much  ; but  later  on.  when  it  is 
considered  good  practice  to  mulch  the  surface  of 
the  soil  to  keep  it  moist  and  cool,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  sun  shining  oh  the  soil 
can  act  beneficially. — L.  C.  K. 

;> 1 1. — Applying  soapy  water  to  plants.— 
Excepting  for  the  destruction  of  aphides  no  good  is  gained 
by  pouring  the  water  over  the  leaves,  as  it  would  leave  a 
sediment  on  them,  and  which  is  difficult  to  remove.  If 
the  appearance  of  this  is  of  no  consequence  it  will  do  no 
harm. — S.  P. 

I often  syringe  plants  of  various  kinds  with  soap- 
suds. It  has  a cleansing  effect,  and  is  stimulating  to  the 
roots.  If  very  strong  dilute  it  with  rain- water. — E.  II. 

Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”  — Readers  trill 

kindly  remember  that  tee  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flotcers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  trill  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  trill  appear  in  due  course  in 
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Conservatory. 

Heliotropes  grown  as  standards,  with  2-feet  or  3-feet 
stems,  are  useful  for  their  perfume,  and  a plant  trained 
on  a back  wall  or  up  a pillar  will  be  a pleasant  feature  all 
summer  and  well  into  the  autumn  ; and  the  more  it  is  cut 
from  the  better  if  a succession  of  flowers  are  required.  A 
plant  or  two  of  the  Scented  Tobacco  (Nicotiana  affinis)  will 
give  it  a delicious  perfume  as  the  evening  approaches. 
Humea  elegans  is  an  old-fashioned  plant  with  a peculiar 
aromatic  fragrance,  useful  in  the  conservatory  when  well 
grown,  and  also  planted  in  the  garden.  Lilies  willnowbea 
special  feature.  L.  Harrisi  brought  on  without  forcing  will 
be  charming  ; auratum  and  others  will  also  be  coming  on. 
They  make  a charming  group  placed  thinly  and  filled  in 
with  Ferns.  Coleusesare  not  much  grown  now,  and  a few 
of  the  best-coloured  varieties  will  be  useful  to  give  colour. 
Hardvvooded  plants  standing  outside  will  require  daily 
looking  over  to  make  sure  none  are  suffering  for  want  of 
water ; a very  little  neglect  will  lead  to  great  mischief 
being  done.  Azaleas  and  Heaths  that  require  repotting 
should  be  seen  to  at  once.  Pot  very  firmly,  using  only  the 
best  fibrous  peat  and  sand.  Water  very  carefully  after 
potting,  and  do  not  pot  anything  when  the  ball  is 
dust-dry.  At  this  season,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  the 
potting-soil  often  gets  dry — too  dry,  in  fact,  for  use  ; in 
such  cases  it  should  be  damped  a few  hours  before  requir- 
ing to  be  used.  Plant  out  Salvias,  Eupatoriums,  tee.,  to 
make  growth,  and  then  to  be  lifted  in  autumn  ; the  long 
shoots  must  be  pruned  and  pinched  back  to  make  the  plants 
dense  and  bushy.  Genistas  will  require  similar  attention 
in  cutting  back  young  shoots.  Remove  faded  flowers  and 
dead  leaves  from  all  plants  daily,  and  see  that  all  dirty 
leaves  are  cleaned  with  the  sponge  and  soapy  water. 
Water  dry  spots  in  borders.  Roses  planted  out  will  re- 
quire liberal  supplies  of  nourishment : liquid-manure  may- 
be given  freely  now  to  all  plants  which  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots.  Young  plants  of  Habrothamnus  elegans 
and  others,  if  planted  out  in  a sunny  position  in  the  open 
air  and  lifted  again  in  September,  will  be  full  of  blossoms  all 
winter.  They  are  very  pretty  trained  as  standards  with 
3-feet  stems,  with  a cloud  of  weeping  shoots  falling  away 
from  the  top.  The  planting-out  system  helps  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  heads. 

The  North  House. 

This  house  will  be  valuable  now  for  many  plants,  espe- 
cially those  in  blossom,  or  just  come  to  the  flowering 
stage,  as  the  opening  blossoms  may  have  full  light  on 
the  north  side  of  a wall  without  the  glass  being  darkened 
by  shading.  Complaints  are  often  made  of  the  uselessness 
of  conservatories  in  bad  aspects,  and  so  far  as  regards 
growing  plants  in,  especially  in  winter,  the  complaint  is 
well  founded  ; but  from  the'beginning  of  June  till  the  end 
of  September  the  north  house  may,  if  desired,  he  kept 
very  gay.  Fuchsias  do  exceedingly  well  in  the  north 
house  after  June  sets  in.  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  and  many 
other  flowering  plants  will  also  be  equally  at  home  during 
the  bright  summer  weather.  Grapes  have  been  grown  in  a 
north  house  in  fine  summers.  But  it  is  not  so  much  in  the 
growth  of  ulants  as  in  the  keeping  of  the  blossoms  that  a 
north  house  shows  its  value.  One  can  obtain  the  most 
genial  conditions  for  prolonging  the  blooming  period  of 
plants  without  the  bother  and  expense  of  blinds. 

Cold  Frames  and  Pits. 

These  are  the  places  for  bringing  on  young  stock  c f 
Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Begonias,  and  many 
other  useful  things  for  autumn  and  winter  blooming.  The 
Roses  propagated  by  root-grafting,  or  from  cuttings  taken 
from  forced  plants,  Will  be  coming  on  now  in  cold  frames, 
and  as  soon  as  well  established  can  be  moved  to  beds  in 
open  ground.  Young  plants  of  Amaryllis,  Clivias,  &c., 
will  do  better  now  in  cold  pits  than  in  dry,  sun-heated 
houses.  The  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  weather.  During  the 
past  week,  with  the  bright  sunshine  penetrating  every- 
where, a good  deal  of  water  has  been  required,  and  a thin 
shade  over  the  glass  surfaces,  sheltering  tender  leaves  and 
blossoms,  has  been  a great  help. 

Stove. 

Now  that  the  cold  winds,  which  up  to  the  beginning  of 
June,  more  or  less,  prevailed,  have,  I hope,  departed, 
more  air  can  safely  be  given,  even  to  stove  plants.  Any 
kind  of  plant  grown  constantly  in  a close,  steamy  atmos- 
phere gets  out  of  condition  sooner  than  where  there  is  a 
sufficient  circulation  to  keep  the  atmosphere  in  a constant 
condition  of  change.  Shade  to  a certain  extent  there  must 
be,  of  course,  but  the  shade  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  sun  goes  under  a cloud,  and  as  early  in 
the  afternoon  as  the  plants  can  bear  the  full  light.  Shade 
is  useful  to  temper  the  hot  sunshine  ; but  there  must  be 
no  excess.  Moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  of  prime  neces- 
sity for  stove  plants,  and  during  the  past  week  I have 
found  it  necessary  during  the  day-time  to  keep  the  floor 
flooded.  In  the  'management  of  stove  plants  there  are 
many  details  wliioh  cannot  be  set  down  in  writing— a short 
weekly  note— but  which  are  of  great  importance  : mov- 
ing plants  from  one  position  to  another,  so  that  the  light 
may  fall  on  the  other  side,  is  valuable.  Eucharis  Lilies, 
or  a part  of  the  stock,  may  be  moved  to  a cool-house  to 
ripen  the  growt  h.  These  should  never  be  altogether  dried 
off,  as,  being  evergreen,  too  much  drying  will  weaken 
growth. 

Window  Gardening. 

Gne  of  the  objects  of  outside  window  gardening,  where 
boxes  are  used,  should  be  to  cover  the  front  of  the  box— to 
hide  it,  in  fact,  with  overflowing  growth.  For  this  purpose 
Iv\  leaved  11  Geraniums,’’  Double-flowered  Nasturtiums, 
Lobelias  of  a creeping  habit,  Creeping  Jenny,  &c..  are  em- 
ployed In  windvdistriets  a wire  should  be  run  round  the 
box,  and  the  plants  tied  to  the  wire.  Plenty  of  water 
must  be  given  in  dry,  hot  weather  ; and  as  soon  as  the 
roots  have  taken  possession  of  the  soil  liquid-manure 
should  be  given  also.  Indoors  there  will  be  plenty  of 
flowers— Tuberous  Begonias,  including  the  old  variety, 
NYeltoniensis,  which  in  some  districts  is  extensively  grown 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  ref  a rid 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  mau  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
restilts. 


in  cottage  windows  ; Hydrangeas,  Kalosanthes  coccinea, 
Scented  Tobacco,  and  Plumbago  capensis  are  all  useful 
room  plants.  Carnations  are  sometimes  grown  in  pots, 
and  such  varieties  as  Gloire  de  Nancy  are  useful  and  easily 
grown.  Those  who  purchased  seedling  Primulas  and 
Cinerarias  should  get  in  their  plants ; and  if  small  the}' 
will  be  better  pricked  out  in  frames  or  boxes  till  strong 
enough  to  place  in  single  pots.  Cyclamens  are  some- 
times purchased  when  small  for  growing  on.  For  those 
whose  requirements  are  small  this  plan  is  quite  as  econo- 
mical as  raising  the  stock  at  home.  The  cool-frame  is  the 
best  place  for  these  now. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  for  the  double  purpose  of  mitigating 
drought  and  keeping  down  weeds.  Mulch  and  water  all 
moisture-loving  plants,  but  the  watering  must  be  efficiently 
done.  A mere  dribble  is  worse  than  useless.  As  soon  as 
the  Daisies  in  the  turf  have  got  through  their  blooming 
the  Grass-box  may  be  taken  from  the  mowing  machine, 
and  the  cut  Grass  scattered.  Already  I notice  some  lawns 
are  burning  up  with  the  effect  of  the  hot  sunshine  of  the 
past  fortnight,  and  it  looks  at  present  as  if  we  are  in  for  a 
hot  summer.  The  English  Irises  are  very  beautiful  now, 
and  so  are  the  Persian  Ranunculi ; both  will  be  better 
mulched  with  old  manure  and  the  soil  moistened.  Toma- 
toes are  later  in  starting  this  season,  but  they  are  well  on 
the  way  now.  They  will  benefit  from  having  some  old 
manure  placed  round  them,  and  liquid-manure  may  be 
given  to  strengthen  their  growth.  The  Pampas  Grass 
also  may  Vie  helped  in  the  same  way.  As  soon  as  the  Lilacs 
go  out  of  flower  give  what  pruning  is  necessary.  By 
pruning  now  we  need  not  lose  a crop  of  flowers,  as  there 
is  time  for  the  new  wood  to  ripen.  Other  flowering 
deciduous  shrubs,  such  as  the  Philadelphus,  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  There  will  be  a good  deal  of 
work  now  in  the  flower  garden  recently  planted  to  peg 
down  and  regulate  growth.  All  tall-growing  things,  such 
as  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  &c.,  must  be  staked.  Let  the 
ties  be  loose  enough  for  growth. 

Fruit  Garden. 

If  it  is  intended  to  plant  out  the  Strawberry-plants 
which  have  been  forced,  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
matter  at  once,  and  after  planting  thoroughly  soak  with 
water  and  mulch  with  good  manure.  The  time  is  close  at 
hand  now  when  the  runners  for  early  forcing  next  year 
should  be  looked  after.  Some  cultivators  select  the  best 
early  runners  on  young  plants  left  for  the  production  of 
runners  only,  and  layer  them  into  small  pots.  Others 
layer  them  into  the  fruiting-pots  at  once,  the  last  plan 
giving  the  least  trouble  ; and  another  wav'  I have  often 
practised  is  to  put  down  small  heaps  of  very  rich  soil 
among  the  plants  at  intervals,  and  peg  the  runners  on  to 
it.  This  answers  v ery  well,  and  the  plants  can  be  lifted 
with  balls  and  transferred  to  fruiting-pots  at  once,  "'here 
the  shoots  are  very  much  crowded  on  trained  Pear  and 
Apple-trees,  it  is  a’  good  plan  to  go  over  them  now  and 
thin  out  some  of  the  young  shoots,  pulling  them  out  from 
the  base.  This  is  a better  plan  than  shortening  back  by- 
and-bye.  Plums  may  be  spurred  back,  the  leaders  and 
other  shoots  necessary  to  fill  vacant  spaces  to  be  laid  in 
with  nails  and  shreds  or  ties.  The  last  week  or  two  of 
sunny  weather  has  had  a beneficial  effect  upon  all  fruits 
growing  under  glass.  Peaches,  Grapes,  and  Melons  have 
made  very  rapid  progress,  and  where  the  ventilation  and 
atmospheric  humidity  has  been  well  looked  after  the  red- 
spider  has  had  no  opening  left  for  it.  During  a spell  of 
hot  weather  flooding  the  paths  of  Peach-houses  and 
vineries  about  mid-day  keeps  the  atmosphere  genially 
moist.  A dry,  parched  atmosphere  is  always  bad. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

""hat  a glorious  time  this  has  been  for  Cucumber 
growers  with  good  roomy  houses  and  who  have  kept 
out  the  parched  outside  air,  but  saturating  the  atmosphere 
inside  with  moisture ! It  is  marvellous  how  rapidly 
Cucumbers  can  be  grown  where  there  are  heat,  moisture, 
and  shade  in  the  right  proportions.  F requent  top-dressings 
are  very  beneficial  The  bright  weather  has  also  infused  a 
little  spirit  into  the  growers  of  outside  Tomatoes,  who  are 
hoping  for  the  good  sunny  weather  to  compensate  for  the 
cold,  wet  past  seasons.  'The  plants  outside  are  looking 
well,  and  must  have  frequent  attention  in  the  removal  of 
side  shoots,  tying,  &c.  Where  the  plants  are  not  mulched 
keep  a loose  surface  over  the  roots.  See  that  all  Peas  are 
mulched  with  good  manure  on  thirsty  soils  ; but  litter  or 
short  Grass— in  fact,  anvthing  that  will  conserve  the  mois- 
ture—will  be  beneficial.  French  Beans  may  still  be  planted, 
but  any  further  plantings  of  Peas  had  better  be  confined 
to  the  second  early  or  early  kinds.  _ If  we  get  a warm 
autumn  the  Marrows  may  do,  but  it  is  not  often  that 
Marrow  Peas  pav  for  the  ground  they  occupy  when  sown 
after  the  middle  of  June.  I have  often  had  good  second 
crops  from  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Huntingdonian,  and  other  of 
the  bestMarrow  Peas  when  suitably  nourished  with  mulch- 
ing, and  all  the  pods  kept  gathered  as  soon  as  fit  for  use. 
Another  bar  to  extended  productiveness  is  thick  sowing  ; 
it  is  very  rare  for  crowded  plants  to  do  much  after  the 
first  outburst  of  blossom.  Celery  may  go  out  now,  and 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Endives,  Radishes, 
See.,  must  have  attention.  It  is  of  no  use  sowing  salad 
plants  of  any  kind  in  poor,  hungry  land,  it  will  be  a waste 
of  seed  and' labour.  I heard  a man  complaining  of  his 
Radishes  the  other  day,  but  Radishes  oil  poor  land  must 
be  a failure  in  dry  weather.  E.  Hobdat. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

I do  not  think  the  value  of  half-hardy  annuals,  as  a class 
for  the  decoration  of  town  gardens,  is  sufficiently  recog- 
nised. The  entire  tribe,  including  Stocks,  China  Asters, 
Zinnias,  Phlox  Drummondi.  French  and  African  Marigolds, 
«c. , succeed  remarkably  well  even  in  the  smokiest  localities. 
I have  had  quite  as  fine  Stocks,  and  Asters  too,  in  the  very 
heart  of  London  as  I have  ever  seen  anywhere ; and  Petunias, 
Verbenas,  Lobelias,  and  a few  others  also  do  wonder- 
fullv  well  when  treated  in  the  same  manner.  With  fresh 
seed  carefully  saved  from  a good  strain,  and  a moderately 
warm  house  or  pit  in  which  to  raise  plants  of  the  above  in 
the  spring,  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  to  keep  a lot  of 
“ bedding  stuff  ” over  the  winter  in  order  to  have  a gay 
town  garden  when  the  summer  comes  ; for  an  equally 
good,  if  not  actually  superior,  display  may  be  obtained 
with  much  less  cost  and  trouble  by  the  judicious  use  of 
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the  foregoing'.  The  majority— Stocks  and  Asters  in  par- 
ticular— require  to  he  sown  moderately  early  in  March  or 
the  beginning  of  April,  in  a gently  heated  house  or  pit, 
though  Zinnias  and  Phlox  Drunnnondi  succeed  best  when 
brought  along  in  as  natural  a manner  as  possible,  and  all 
must  be  pricked  off  singly  and  planted  out  directly  they 
become  sufficiently  strong.  Petunias,  Verbenas,  and 
Lobelias  should  be  started  earlier— in  February,  if  possible 
—and  require  rather  more  warmth,  but  not  too  much. 
The  chief  requisites  are  a rich  mellow  soil  and  a liberal 
supply  of  moisture,  liquid-manure  being  preferable  to 
clean  water  during  the  later  stages,  in  dry  weather. 
Begonias  may  boused  in  lieu  of  the  universal  “Geraniums” 
with,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  excellent  effect,  and 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  keeping  the  greenhouse  fires 
going  during  the  depth  of  the  winter  thus  avoided,  or,  if 
desired,  the  house  may  be  filled  with  winter  and  spring- 
flowering plants,  such  as  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias, 
and  so  forth.  A packet  of  Cineraria  seed  may  now  be 
obtained  and  sown,  though  to  obtain  small  plants  to  bloom 
in  April  any  time  next  month  will  do.  It  is  not  too  soon, 
also,  to  make  a sowing  of  the  large-flowered  Herbaceous 
Calceolarias  if  good-sized  plants  are  wanted,  and  these  are 
much  more  effective  than  small  ones.  Both  should  be 
sown  in  well-drained  pans  of  light  rich  sandy  soil,  and  kept 
cool,  moist,  and  shaded  until  the  plants  become  strong 
enough  to  handle.  Seedling  Begonias  (Tuberous)  are 
growing  fast  now,  and  should  be  potted  off  singly  or  planted 
out  as  soon  as  possible.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  June  25th 
to  July  2nd. 

Pegged  down  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Petunias,  &c.  The 
blossoms  have  been  picked  off  Calceolarias,  as  I do  not 
want  the  flowers  yet,  and  this  will  give  the  plants  time  to 
get  strong.  Where  families  do  not  leave  town  till  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  July  it  is  a good  plan  to  pinch  the  blossoms 
off  bedding  plants  in  order  to  have  a good  show  of  bloom 
when  the  garden  is  required  to  be  at  its  best.  Of  course, 
where  the  family  are  always  at  home,  the  plants  may  be 
allowed  to  flower.  Calceolarias  and  Violas  have  been 
mulched  with  old  hot-bed  manure,  reduced  almost  to 
mould.  Watering  has  been  done  where  necessary,  but  I 
never  water  “ Geraniums,”  as  if  good  plants  are  put  out 
they  make  growth  enough  in  good  land  without  watering  ; 
but  the  surface  is  always  kept  loose  by  hoeing.  This 
checks  evaporation,  and  keeps  the  soil  where  the 
roots  are  working  in  a cool  state.  The  engine  is  now  used 
freely  among  Peach  and  other  fruit-trees  on  south  walls, 
and  if  the  weather  continues  dry  the  trees  will  be  watered 
at  the  root,  and  a mulch  of  charred  refuse  which  has  been 
passed  through  a coarse  sieve  will  be  placed  on  the  sur- 
face. I find  this  better  than  manure  for  stone  fruits. 
Finished  thinning  late  Grapes,  and  top-dressed  borders 
with  patent  silicate  manure,  watering  it  in  with  the  hose. 
All  laterals  are  removed  weekly.  Ventilation  is  given  not 
later  than  6.30  on  bright  mornings,  opening  the  top  venti- 
lators just  a little  at  first,  and  giving  more  air  as  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  increases.  Fruits  of  “ Waterloo”  Peaches  were 
gathered  from  trees  only  moderately  forced  on  the  first  of 
June.  Alexander  followed  close  in  the  same  house,  and  will 
be  succeeded  by  Hale’s  Early  and  Early  York.  Potted  on 
a large  batch  of  F.  V.  Raspail  Scarlet  “ Geranium  ” for  win- 
ter blooming.  They  are  placed  on  a coal-ash  bed  in  the 
open  air,  all  flowers  to  be  picked  off  till  September.  Cut 
back  Lilacs  which  have  done  blooming  and  which  hadbegun 
to  get  straggling.  Removed  dead  blossoms  from  masses  of 
Ghent  and  Japanese  Azaleas.  How  beautiful  a mass  of  the 
old  Yellow  Azalea  pontica  has  been  in  a sheltered  position  ! 
The  fragrance  could  be  distinguished  all  over  the  garden. 
Planted  out  more  Celery,  chiefly  red  and  pink  kinds, 
shaded  with  branches  laid  across  the  trenches,  and  well 
supplied  with  water.  Watered  a newly-laid  down  lawn  with 
the  hose.  Where  there  is  a good  supply  of  water  easily 
applied,  garden  alterations  can  be  carried  on  all  summer  if 
desired.  Watered  newly-planted  shrubs.  Planted  out 
more  Leeks  in  shallow  trenches.  Finished  earthing  up 
late  Potatoes.  Looked  over  Tomatoes  to  remove  side 
shoots,  train,  &c.  Pricked  out  seedling  Pansies.  Shifted 
on  Poinsettias.  Layered  runners  of  Strawberries  for 
early  forcing.  Sowed  Coleworts.  Thinned  Chicory  to 
8 inches  apart.  Shifted  on  Bouvardias,  and  placed  in  a cold 
pit.  Shifted  into  large  pots  Tree-Carnations  for  winter 
blooming.  Lifted  Tulip  bulbs  which  have  done  flowering, 
and  placed  in  a cool,  airy  shed  to  complete  ripening.  Filled 
the  beds  with  spare  bedding  plants  in  mixture  to  make 
the  place  bright  and  supply  flowers  for  cutting.  Fut 
flower-pots  in  which  a little  dry  Moss  has  been  placed  on 
the  tops  of  the  Dahlia  stakes  to  trap  earwigs.  Watered 
beds  of  Roses  with  liquid-manure  from  a farmyard  tank. 
Chrysanthemums  are  now  for  the  most  part  in  their 
flowering-pots  ranged  in  lines,  and  well  staked  so  that 
the  wind  cannot  do  any  damage,  room  for  free  access  being 
secured  to  water,  syringe,  &e.,  and  to  attend  to  the  regu- 
lation of  their  growth.  Repotted  Auriculas  and  placed 
them  in  cold-frames  in  a cool,  shady  position,  standing 
the  pots  on  a layer  of  fresh  coal-ashes.  Gave  free  ventila- 
tion to  Melons,  and  kept  the  lateral  growth  thin. 


922.— Chrysanthemums  in  pots.— You 

do  not  say  whether  your  plants  belong  to  the 
early  or  late-flowering  class.  If  to  the  latter 
April  is  rather  late  for  good  results.  This  sec- 
tion must  have  a long  season  of  growth.  The 
compost  named  is  good.  Wherever  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots  repot  the  plants  into  the 
flowering  size— 9-inch.  When  these  in  turn  are 
well  matted  with  roots  give  weak  liquid-manure- 
water,  with  an  alternate  dose  of  soot-water,  he 
careful  in  securing  the  shoots  to  stakes,  as  the 
winds  are  generally  very  high  in  the  autumn. 
The  plants  must  remain  in  the  open  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  till  the  first  week  in  October. 
If  you  are  growing  such  varieties  as  Lady  Sel- 
borne,  James  Salter,  Alexander  Dufour,  scarcely 


any  heat  will  be  required  in  the  greenhouse  ; but 
for  the  later  flowering  section  a genial  tempera- 
ture of  45  degs.  to  50  degs.  must  be  maintained.  1 
— J.  G.  W. 

OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

PERENNIAL  POPPIES. 

The  Perennial  Poppies,  by  the  continued  eflorts 
of  our  florists,  have  now  become  most  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  garden  flowers.  The 
two  most  popular  species  are  the  Iceland  and 
Oriental  species.  They  have  given  rise  to  a 
great  many  beautiful  forms,  and  in  the  orien- 
tale  section  especially,  in  the  advent  of  Blush 
Queen,  we  have  a new  strain  capable  of  eventu- 
ally producing  something  rich  and  startling. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  about  the  annual 
species.  All  our  beautiful  varieties  have  been 
developed  from  the  common  field  Poppies. 

P.  somniferum,  the  Opium  Poppy,  has  given 
us  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  grotesque 
forms  of  flowers  to  be  found  in  the  garden,  while 
the  French  varieties,  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  a cross  between  P.  Rhseas  and  P. 
somniferum,  are  among  the  most  showy  of  our 
border  annuals.  The  annuals,  no  less  than 
the  perennials,  are  amenable  to  ordinary  garden 
culture,  and  should  be  treated  exactly  like  other 
hardy  annuals,  being  sown  where  they  are  to  ! 


flower  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April,  thinning  out  the  seedlings  when  the  young 
plants  can  be  handled.  Those  taken  out  if 
managed  carefully  may7  be  replanted  in  another 
part  of  the  border  or  in  beds,  after  which  they 
should  be  well  watered.  In  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  annuals,  P.  pavoninum,  P.  hetero- 
phyllum,  and  P.  armeniacum  will  be  found 
decided  acquisitions.  P.  californicum,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  is  certainly  not  so 
showy  nor  yet  souseful  as  is  our  native  P.  dubium. 
Of  the  perennial  species,  which  will  be  found 
almostindispensableforrockwork,  &c. , P.  pilosum 
is  a native  of  Bithynia  and  Mount  Olympus,  and 
is  known  in  gardens  under  the  names  of  spicatum 
and  Heldreichi.  The  former  name  ought  to  repre- 
sent a distinct  species,  allied,  however,  to 
P.  pilosum,  but  the  latter,  which  is  described  by 
Boissieur  as  a variety,  seems  to  differ  so  little 
from  the  type  as  to  be  practically  useless  in 
gardens.  P.  pilosum  is  a really  striking  and 
useful  plant,  a continuous  bloomer,  continuing 
all  through  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
The  leaves  are  almost  entire  and  densely  hairy 
or  pilose  on  both  sides.  It  is  readily  increased 
by  division  and  seeds.  P.  nudicaule  (the  Iceland 
Poppy)  is  an  extremely  useful  garden  plant.  It 
is  dwarf,  like  P.  alpinum,  and  in  groups  makes 
extremely  showy  beds  or  patches  on  the  mixed 
border.  The  flowers  vary  from  yellow  to  rich- 
orange  in  the  variety  miniatum,  and  pure-white 
in  album  (see  illustration).  It  is  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  may  also  be  divided,  but  this 


does  not  always  answer.  P.  orientale  and  its 
varieties  are  the  handsomest  and  most  brilliant 
of  all  Poppies.  The  variety  bracteatum  is 
larger  and  more  brilliant  than  the  type.  A 
great  many  new  varieties  have  been  raised 
lately,  some  of  which  are  exquisite  in  form  and 
gorgeous  in  colouring.  The  only  fault  to  be 
found  with  P.  orientale  is  its  dying  down  in  late 
summer  and  autumn.  It  then  gives  a dirty, 
ragged  appearance  to  the  bed  or  border,  which 
is  always  unsightly,  and  if  cut  away  leaves  a 
big  gap.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  a plant  of 
this  description  is  to  plant  it  directly  behind  a 
dense  mass  of  Dwarf  Evergreens  or  something 
that  keeps  its  leaves  until  late  autumn.  It  may 
also  be  planted  with  good  results  on  sunny 
banks  among  mixed  shrubs,  &c. , where  it  may 
display  all  its  beauty  without  showing  its  un- 
tidiness afterwards.  P.  lateritium  resembles 
dwarf  or  weak  forms  of  P.  orientale,  and  is  very 
useful  for  the  rockery.  P.  atlanticurn  is  also  a 
useful  rock  plant  with  brick-red  flowers  and 
finely-cut  leaves.  It  flowers  all  through  the 
summer  and  forms  dwarf  tufts  of  brilliant  green. 

D. 


863.— Cropping  a new  garden.— For 

filling  the  flower-beds,  as  the  season  is  so  far 
advanced,  I think  you  must  trust  principally  to 
bought  plants  of  half  hardy  annuals,  such  as 
China  Asters,  French  Marigolds,  Gaillardias, 
and  Ten-week  Stocks.  Chrysan- 
themum coronaria  is  a very  pro- 
fusely-flowering plant,  and  if 
kept  free  from  dead  blooms  will 
be  showy  for  months.  Nastur- 
tiums may  yet  be  sown  ; a few  of 
the  taller-growing  ones  mixed 
with  Tropteolum  canariense,  and 
trained  over  upright,  branching 
sticks,  will  make  a pretty  variety 
amongst  the  low-growing  plants. 
If  possible,  make  a little  seed-bed 
with  nice  fine  soil,  and  sow  in 
drills  some  Wallflowers,  Snap- 
dragons, Sweet  Williams,  Colum- 
bines, Perennial  Lupines,  Prim- 
roses, and  Polyanthuses,  so  as  to 
have  a little  stock  of  plants  for 
your  garden  another  year  ; also 
set  “slips”  of  Tufted  Pansies  at 
once  if  you  can  get  them.  In 
September  plant  Evergreens,  and, 
later  on,  Roses  and  deciduous- 
flowering  shrubs  and  get  in  a 
nice  selection  of  herbaceous  pe- 
rennials for  another  year. — S.  E. 

840.— German  Scabious. 
— It  is  best  to  sow  the  seed  not 
earlier  than  July  1st  in  the  open. 
They  are  soon  up.  Prick  out 
into  nursery-beds  when  large 
enough,  which  should  be  about 
August  15th.  These  seedlings 
will  then  not  bloom  the  same 
year,  but  winter  well.  If  sown  earlier,  they 
will  bloom  in  the  late  autumn,  and  if  they 
do  you  will  lose  nearly  all  your  plants.  I 
have  grown  these  charming  flowers  in  Kent 
for  the  last  five  years,  and  find  they  invariably 
never  come  again  after  having  once  been  in 
flower,  so  I should  most  decidedly  class  it  as  a 
biennial.  I may  now  mention  it  is  as  well  to 
plant  them  in  their  flowering  quarters  by  the 
1st  of  October  to  get  established  before  the 
frosts  come. — Lew  Cross. 

968.— Outdoor  Carnations.— If  there  are 
wireworms  in  the  soil  most  likely  that  is  the 
reason  the  plants  have  gone  off  suddenly.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  at  these  pests  to  the  Carnation, 
but  when  a plant  is  seen  to  be  withering 
examine  the  underground  stem,  and  it  will  there 
be  found  feeding.  Slices  of  Carrots  or  Potatoes 
put  on  the  end  of  sticks  and  frequently  examined 
may  get  rid  of  some.  Continue  to  put  Rhubarb 
or  Cabbage-leaves  on  the  ground,  and  examine 
them  every  morning.  The  slugs  ought  to  be 
destroyed  as  well  as  the  wireworms. — J.  D.  E. 

953.— Plant  for  a shaded  border.— 

There  will  be,  I fear,  great  difficulty  in  getting 
anything  to  grow  in  a border  that  is  shaded  by 
Yew-trees.  It  is  not  so  much  the  effect  of  the 
shade  as  the  roots  of  the  trees  in  the  soil.  Your 
only  chance  of  getting  anything  to  grow  in  the 
border  is  to  cut  off  all  the  roots  down  to  a good 
depth— say  3 feet  from  the  stems— and  after 
taking  out  the  old  soil  and  filling  the  space  up 
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with  fresh  eartli  to  plant  Green  Ivy  and  train  it 
over  the  surface.  You  might  grow  flowers  in 
the  border  if  you  cut  back  the  roots  every 
winter.  But  there  are  not  many  flowering  plants 
that  will  thrive  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
Yew-tree. — J.  C.  C. 

If  St.  John’s  Wort  has  failed  there  is  not  much 

chance  for  anything  hut  the  Irish  Ivy.  Cannot  something 
be  done  in  the  way  of  adding  good  soil  to  give  the  plants 
a start?  Periwinkles  generally  grow  well  under  Yew- 
trees.— E.  It. 

950.— Treatment  of  Golden  Feather- 
edging1. — These  plants  are  frequently  raised 
from  seeds,  but  sometimes  by  cuttings.  The 
latterjmethod  produces  the  more  regularly-sized 


plants.  It  makes  a very  neat  edging,  but  the 
plants  can  be  kept  in  order  without  the  use  of 
the  shears.  The  fingers  only  should  be  used  to 
deftly  pick  out  the  centres  of  the  shoots,  which 
will  cause  a dwarf,  bushy  growth. — J.  D.  E. 

Do  not  clip  the  Golden  Feather  with  the  shears, 

Pinch  back  the  large  leaves  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 
It  does  not  look  so  harsh  and  rough  as  when  clipped.  In 
other  words,  the  outline  is  softer  and  pleasanter  to  look 
upon. — E.  II. 

897.— Marguerite  Carnations.  — The 

best  time  to  sow  the  seed  of  these  is  in  February 
(under  glass),  transplant  end  of  March,  and  put 
out  in  the  open  the  end  of  April.  They  will  com- 
mence flowering  first  week  in  August,  and  if 
treated  liberally  with  liquid-manure  will  continue 
blooming  profusely  till  late  in  the  autumn,  when 
they  can  be  lifted  and  put  in  large  pots  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  and  will  then  flower  pretty  well 
all  through  the  winter.  They  like  a stiff  loamy 
soil.  The  seeds  can  be  sown  also  in  ,)  une  and 
.1  uly,  and  when  the  plants  are  strong  enough 
pot  off  into  4-inch  pots,  and  treat  them  as  green- 
house plants.  In  this  way  they  will  commence 
blooming  when  the  others  are  over,  and  do  well 
all  the  winter  until  late  spring.  With  a little 
experience  blooms  of  these  sweet-scented  Car- 
nations can  be  had  almost  all  through  the  year. 
— Joseph  Lambert. 

954.— Trailing  plants  for  iron  pillars. — If 

flowering  plants  are  required,  the  various  forms  of  Honey- 
suckles, as  Lonicera  brachypoda,  L.  aureo  reticulata,  or  L. 
sempertiorens,  are  good.  Escatlonia  mncrantha  or  Gloire 
de  Dijon  Rose  Woidd  look  pretty.  Virginian  Creeper,  Ivy 
Raigneriana,  or  Garrya  elliptica  would  also  be  good  for  the 
purpose.— S.  P. 

964.  Stable  manure  in  the  garden. 

— You  may  make  good  use  of  the  horse-drop- 
pings, although  there  is  no  straw  to  mix  with 
them,  and  as  you  are  anxious  to  improve  the 
growth  of  the  shrubs,  your  idea  of  using  the 
droppings  as  a top-dressing  for  them  is  a good 
one  ; but  it  will  be  all  the  better  if  you  can  mix 
with  them  about  one-third  of  good  garden  soil. 
I advise  you  to  collect  the  manure  into  a heap 
once  a week,  and  after  mixing  the  earth  with  it, 
lay  it  on  the  border  of  the  surface  6 inches  thick, 
as  far  away  from  the  stem  of  the  shrubs  as  the 
branches  extend.  Any  less  thickness  will  soon 
dry  up  at  this  time  of  year  and  be  comparatively 
useless  ; but  the  quantity  I recommend  will  con- 


fine the  moisture  about  the  roots  and  give  them 
a fresh  stimulus,  as  they  will  quickly  come  to 
the  surface  for  the  rich  stuff  you  place  there, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  you  may  reason- 
ably hope  to  see  an  improvement  in  the  growth 
of  the  plants  to  which  the  dressing  is  applied. 
Do  not  be  persuaded  to  spread  the  droppings 
thinly  at  first  over  the  whole  space,  but  do  the 
work  thoroughly  piece  by  piece  as  the  materials 
come  to  hand. — J.  C.  C. 

Nothing  is  needed  in  addition  to  the 

manure  for  adding  to  the  growth  of  the  trees 
named.  In  both  instances  a mulching  3 inches 
thick  of  the  manure  may,  with  advantage,  be 


laid  on  the  surface  at  once  ; it  encourages  sur- 
face-roots, and  at  the  same  time  conserves  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  to  the  benefit  of  the  trees 
during  the  summer.  In  the  case  of  the  Laurels 
an  additional  2 inches  thickness  of  the  manure 
may  be  forked  lightly  into  the  soil  about  the 
plants  any  time  during  October,  but  not  in  the 
case  of  the  Azaleas.  — S.  P. 

Put  it  in  a heap  and  let  it  decay  for  a 

year,  when  it  will  be  in  splendid  condition  for 
choice  shrubs,  &c.  ; but  take  care  it  does  not 
become  overheated  when  in  the  heap.  Another 
way  is  to  spread  it  out  thinly  in  the  sun,  or  in  a 
dry  and  airy  shed  until  thoroughly  dry  and 
sweet,  when  it  may  be  used  at  once  to  almost 
anything  with  good  results.  A very  little  lime 
may  be  advantageouslv  added  when  using  it. — 
B.  C.  R. 

963.—  Peat-Moss-manure.  — This  some- 
times, but  not  often,  produces  a nasty  brown 
fungus  when  dug  into  the  ground.  I have  used  it 
constantly  for  about,  ten  years,  and  do  not  find 
much  mischief  from  this  cause.  I think  only 
twice  in  that  time  have  I had  the  infliction  of 
the  fungus.  It  will  do  to  make  a hot-bed,  and 
should  be  mixed  with  leaves  of  Oak-trees  by 
preference,  but  any  tree  leaves  answer  for  the 
purpose.  It  heats  too  violently  if  left  to  itself, 
and  the  violent  heat  as  rapidly  subsides.  — 
J.  D.  E. 

I have  never  seen  any  fungus,  to  speak  of,  result 

from  this  material.  Manure  of  all  descriptions  pro- 
duces a little  fungus  at  times,  but  in  this  respect  this 
is  no  worse  than  others.  When  moderately  fresh  it  makes 
a good  hot-bed,  but  for  this  peat  is  hardly  equal  to  good 
straw-manure. — B.  C.  R. 


943.— Insuring  greenhouses.— If  you 

\ only  want  to  insure  your  greenhouses  against 
fire  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  effecting  an 
insurance  with  any  office  that  deals  in  that  kind 
of  business.  You  will,  however,  have  to  pay  a 
higher  premium  than  for  any  other  ordinary 
building.  Why  this  should  be  so  I canuot 
understand.  I demurred  to  this  at  first,  and  the 
only  reason  I could  get  for  having  to  pay  a 
higher  premium  on  this  class  of  buildings  was 
that  in  case  of  a fire  the  salvage  would  be  of 
little,  if  any,  value. — .1  0.  C. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SOME  GOOD  CABBAGES. 

Tiif.  following  Cabbages  are  excellent  in  every 
way,  and  for  general  use,  I think,  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Ellam’s  Dwarf  Spring  is  first- 
rate  for  spring  cutting,  and  is  of  delicious 
flavour.  It  may  be  too  small  to  satisfy  some, 
but  then  it  can  be  planted  much  more  closely 
than  some  other  kinds,  and  as  much  or  more 
produce  can  be  cut  from  the  ground  occupied  by 
it  as  by  large  sorts.  Mein’s  No.  1 is  larger  than 
the  preceding,  also  later,  and  is  an  excellent 
variety  for  early  use,  of  good  quality,  and  forms 
a good  succession  to  Ellam’s  ; while  succeeding 
it  comes  Perfection  (Dickson’s),  a very  fine 
variety,  distinct  in  foliage,  turning  in  quickly, 
and  producing  large,  solid  hearts,  which,  unlike 
those  of  many  large  kinds,  are  of  a most  delicate 
and  pleasant  flavour.  Winningstadt  ( see  page  228 ) 
is  a very  superior  old  sort  for  late  use,  not  so 
generally  grown  as  it  should  be.  It  stands  the 
autumn  rains  without  heart-splitting  better  than 
any  other  kind  I know  of,  and  for  table  quality 
it  is  not  easily  excelled  in  its  season.  For 
pickling  purposes  there  is  nothing  to  beat  a good 
strain  of  the  Red  Dutch  Cabbage  (figured  on  this 
pagejandthe  Red  Early  Erfurt  is  a valuable  small 
variety,  turning  in  earlier  than  the  Red  Dutch. 


955.— Cropping  a kitchen  garden  — 

It  all  depends  upon  the  weather  experienced 
during  the  autumn  whether  late  Peas  sown  at 
the  end  of  the  month  would  be  a success  or  not, 
but  it  is  well  worth  a trial.  As  to  varieties  to 
grow,  it  would  be  wise  to  depend  upon  both 
early  and  late  sorts — William  1.  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  The  latter  is  the  best  of  all  late  Peas, 
but  should  this  fail  the  other  might  succeed. 
Sow  them  in  the  sunniest  part  of  the  garden.  A 
row  of  late  Celery  would  be  useful.  If  the 
space  is  limited  a double  row  can  be  tried — say 
put  the  plants  10  inches  apart  in  the  trench.  ’ 
Winter  Spinach  sow  the  first  week  in  August,  • 
Winter  Turnip  or  “ Chirk  Castle  ” sow  at 
the  same  time.  Giant  Rocca  or  White  Spanish 
Onions,  sown  about  the  10th  of  the  same 
month,  would  come  in  useful  for  pulling  green 
during  the  winter,  or  for  culinary  use 
early  in  the  spring  before  those  from  spring 
sowings  are  ready.  A good  stock  of  winter 
green  vegetables  should  be  got  in  as  early  as 
possible  on  deeply-dug  but  not  heavily-manured 
land.  Brussels  Sprouts — imported,  if  small, 
button-like  sprouts  are  preferred  to  the  larger 
exhibition  size — is  a good  sort  to  grow.  Cot- 
tagers’ Kale  and  Green  Scotch  Kale  should  not 
be  omitted,  as  these  two  stand  the  winter  the 
best  of  anything.  Savoys,  too,  are  useful, 
Drumhead  being  the  most  suitable  to  grow.  Of 
Broccoli,  Michaelmas  White,  Sutton’s  Mam- 
moth, and  Leamington  will  give  a supply  until 
June.  Early  in  July  a pinch  of  Ellam's  Early 
Cabbage  should  be  sown  to  produce  heads  at 
Easter  the  following  year.  If  Summer  Cabbages 
are  desired,  sow  Enfield  Market  the  first  week 
in  August,  planting  both  out  as  soon  as  ready, 
the  latter  in  rows  18  inches  wide,  the  plants 
10  inches  apart.  This  distance  enables  every 
other  Cabbage  to  be  cut  early,  and  thus  a saving 
of  space.  Ellam's  Cabbage  can  be  planted  in 
rows  15  inches  apart,  the  plants  10  inches. 
Lettuce  to  stand  the  winter  should  be  sown 
about  the  middle  of  August.  Black-seeded 
Bath  is  the  best  Cos,  Hammersmith  the  most 
serviceable  Cabbage  variety.  Endive  may  be 
sown  the  first  week  in  August.  Batavian  is  the 
hardiest  kind  standing  the  winter  out-of-doors 
without  any  protection. — S.  P. 

The*  end  of  June  is  too  late  to  plant  late 

Marrow  Peas  ; but  Early  Peas  might  be  planted 
for  a late  crop.  William  the  First  and  Ameri- 
can Wonder  will  bear  well  if  liberally  treated. 
An  early  kind  of  French  Bean  may  be  planted 
in  a sunny  position.  Turnips,  Lettuces,  Celery, 
Endive,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Autumn  Cauliflowers, 
Savovs,  and,  later  on,  Winter  Spinach,  Onions, 
and  Cabbages  for  spring. — E.  H. 

907.  —Fungus  in  a Cucumber-frame. 
—The  safest  plaa  to  destroy  the  fungus  will  be 
to  stir  up  with  a pointed  stick  a part  of  the  bed 
every  day.  You  may  injure  a few  of  the  roots 
of  the  Cucumbers  by  doing  so,  but  that  would  l 
do  but  little  harm  if  you  did  not  interfere  with  I 
a large  space  each  day,  while  the  disturbance 
would  get  rid  of  the  "fungus.  Very  few  who  ■ 


Cabbage  “Red  Dutch.”  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Mayle, 
194,  Parliament-street,  Derby. 
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have  to  do  with  hot-beds  but  what  have  had 
similar  experience  to  yours  without  suitering 
much  harm  from  it.  It  may  be  some  consolation 
if  I tell  you  that  in  a general  way  such  fungoid 
growth  soon  exhausts  itself,  and  quickly  disap- 
pears without  any  apparent  reason. — J.  C.  C. 

961.  — Asparagus  failing.  — Without 
knowing  the  character  of  the  soil,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  your  failure.  I may, 
however,  tell  you  that  Asparagus  behaves  in  a 
very  strange  way  sometimes.  Although  a 
British  plant,  the  winter  has  a great  effect  on 
it,  sometimes  causing  the  death  of  two-thirds 
of  the  old  plants,  and  the  heavier  the  soil  the 
more  likely  such  a thing  is  to  happen.  I should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  cold,  damp  summer  that 
we  experienced  last  year,  followed  by  a long 
and  severe  winter,  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  it. 
If  it  had  not,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  plants 
were  killed  by  an  overdose  of  salt.  I never 
could  understand  why  people  want  to  run  the 
risk  of  applying  salt  to  Asparagus-beds  without 
they  know  exactly  how  much  to  place  over  a 
given  space.  Many  times  I have  known  greater 
injury  done  to  the  plants  than  ever  they  were 
likely  to  benefit  from  it.  I,  therefore,  never 
recommend  it.  Forty  years  ago,  when  applying 
salt  to  Asparagus-beds  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
owing  to  the  expense,  as  good  Asparagus  was 
grown  without  it  as  is  produced  now.  — J.  C.  C. 


these  have  grown  l foot  long  serve  them  in  the 
same  manner  until  the  frame  is  full  of  growth. 
T'eg  the  shoots  down  to  the  soil  as  growth  pro- 
ceeds to  prevent  the  leaves  being  close  to  the 
glass— the  object  is  to  avoid  their  being  scorched. 
When  the  roots  show  on  the  surface  soil  cover 
them  with  2 inches  of  a similar  compost ; repeat 
this  twice  during  the  season.  Maintain  as  near 
as  possible  a temperature  in  the  frame  of  70degs., 
running  up  to  80  degs.  or  90  degs.,  with  sun-heat, 
air  cautiously,  by  tilting  the  light  at  the  top  of 
the  frame  as  required,  and  during  cold  weather 
cover  the  glass  at  night,  so  as  not  to  let  the 
heat  go  lower  than  60  degs.  Water  must  be 
given  unsparingly  when  the  plants  are  growing 
freely,  say  a thorough  soaking  at  the  roots  once 
every  week  during  ordinary  weather  ; but  in 
the  case  of  very  hot  or  dry  winds  twice  weekly 
will  not  be  too  much.  The  water  should  always 
be  tepid.  Syringe  the  plants  overhead  in  the 
afternoon  about  three  o’clock,  closing  the  frame 
at  the  same  time,  with  a view  to  concentrating 
a moist  heat,  which  is  all  in  favour  of  a quick 
growth.  If  the  shoots  are  crowded  the  results 
will  not  be  satisfactory.  The  best  guide  is  to 
allow  space  enough  for  all  the  main  leaves  to 
develop  fully,  cutting  away  weakly  growths  and 
decayed  foliage. — S.  P. 


gr 

957.— “ Gumming”  in  Cucumbers.— 

This  is  a very  fatal  disease  to  Cucumbers,  and 
it  is  far  better  to  destroy  the  affected  plants, 
and  replace  with  young  seedlings.  Remove  all 
the  old  soil,  and  the  house  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  lime- wash.  Even  the  brick -pit 
should  have  a good  washing.  I would  raise  the 
seedling  plants  in  another  house,  and  bring  them 
to  the  Cucumber-house  when  that  has  been 
cleansed,  and  fresh  loam  put  in  the  place  of  the 
old  material. — J.  D.  E. 

There  is  no  reliable  remedy  for  this 

disease.  They  may  be  kept  growing  for  some 
time  by  increasing  the  temperature  and  the  at- 
mospheric moisture  ; but  the  disease  can  only 
be  got  rid  of  by  thoroughly  cleansing  the  house, 
taking  out  everything  and  starting  again  with 
fresh  soil  and  young  plants  from  a fresh  source. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the 
disease  in  a garden  for  the  first  time.  It  has, 

I think,  a fungoid  origin  ; but  where  does  it 
come  from  ? One  thing,  I think,  is  certain — the 
plants  have  been  starved  and  rendered  sus- 
ceptible in  some  way  before  the  disease  appears, 
although  the  disease  may  attack  perfectly 
healthy  plants.  Then  I think  there  must  have 
been  some  predisposing  cause,  which  has  pro- 
bably been  overlooked.  I have  said  in  my 
opinion  the  disease  had  a fungoid  origin,  but 
I think  I have  seen  it  stated  in  a discussion 
upon  it,  that  under  the  microscope  the  diseased 
fruit  appeared  to  be  permeated  with  minute 
worms,  and  that  their  action  caused  the  gum- 
ming. If  someone  with  time  on  his  hands 
would  clear  this  matter  up  there  might  be  some 
chance  of  finding  a remedy.  According  to  our 
present  knowledge,  the  only  remedy  seems  to 
be  the  drastic  one  of  stamping  out  by  clearing 
out  the  plants,  soil,  &c. — E.  H. 

763.— Cucumbers  in  a frame.— At  this 
time  of  the  year  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  bottom-heat  to  grow  Cucumbers  in 
frames  successfully  ; but  if  a little  can  be  had 
so  much  the  better.  A few  wheelbarrow-loads 
of  strawy  stable-manure,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  leaves  or  Grass-mowings,  will  give 
sufficient  heat.  Place  the  materials  inside  the 
frame,  raising  the  latter  by  placing  a brick  or 
two  under  each  corner.  In  this  manner  the 
whole  beat  is  concentrated  inside  the  frame. 
Two  plants  for  one  two-light  frame,  8 feet  by 
6 feet,  will  be  ample.  It  is  a mistake  to  over- 
crowd them.  One  bushel  of  soil  placed  in  a 
hillock  in  the  middle  of  each  light  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  start  the  plants  in,  with  a covering  of  an 
inch  or  two  of  soil  over  the  manure.  A compost 
of  two  parts  turfy-loam  to  one  of  horse-droppings 
will  grow  good  Cucumbers.  If  fresh  loam  can- 
not be  had  refuse  potting-soil  or  road-scrapings, 
freely  mixed  with  leaf-soil  and  manure,  will 
answer.  If  a handful  of  dissolved  or  ground 
bones  be  added  to  every  bushel  of  soil  the  com- 
post will  be  improved  in  the  case  of  using  the 
refuse  potting-soil.  The  plants  should  be  near 
to  the  glass,  but  not  touching  it.  When  6 inches 
of  growth  is  made  nip  out  the  point  of  growth 
to  induce  the  formation  of  side  shoots.  When 


FRUIT. 

PEACH-TREES  IN  POTS. 
Peach-trees  adapt  themselves  well  to  pot- 
culture,  and  they  may  be  so  grown  in  bush  or 
pyramidal  form,  as  in  the  annexed  illustration. 


formed  during  the  summer  to  two,  three,  or 
four  leaves,  a fruitful  and  beautiful  pyramid, 
10  feet  or  more  in  height,  may  be  formed.  Such 
trees,  placed  amongst  others  planted  out  in  the 
borders  of  an  orchard-house,  are  most  orna- 
mental and  useful.  The  health  and  fertility  of 
these  pot-trees  are  best  kept  up  by  giving  them 
every  season  some  fresh  food  in  the  shape  of  a 
top-dressing  of  a rich  compost  formed  of  loam 
(if  tenacious  all  the  better),  and  thoroughly 
decomposed  stable-manure  in  equal  parts.  1 his 
operation  should  be  performed  about  the  last 
week  in  October  by  removing  the  surface-soil, 
generally  a net-work  of  fibrous  roots,  to  a depth 
of  4 inches,  and  replacing  it  with  fresh  compost 
of  the  description  just  given.  When  the  trees  are 
in  active  growth  and  laden  with  fruit,  clear 
manure-water  may  be  freely  given,  and  a copious 
daily  washing  with  the  syringe  must  be  given 
to  keep  down  red-spider.  B. 


A pyramidal  Peach-tree  in  fruit  in  a pot/ 

This  latter  form,  I think,  is  the  best  for  Peaches 
in  pots,  as  the  trees  seem  then,  if  well  managed, 
to  be  even  in  growth  and  well  balanced  in 
strength  and  bearing  powers.  A pyramidal 
peach  or  Nectarine-tree  in  a pot  of  from  15  inches 
to  18  inches  in  diameter,  will  gradually,  if  well 
managed,  increase  in  beauty,  as  by  the  simple 
operation  of  pinching  back  all  the  young  shoots 


969.  —Planting  fruit-trees.  —You  cannot 
plant  anything  better  in  the  way  of  fruit-trees 
than  Apples,  as  they  invariably  do  well  on  a 
clay  soil.  Were  it  my  case,  I would  not  plant 
but  very  few  sorts  that  ripen  between  the  be- 
ginning of  October  and  Christmas.  I should 
select  all  the  Codlins,  as  the  fruit  invariably 
sells  well.  The  Dutch  Codlin  is  largely  grown 
by  a friend  of  mine,  who  sends  the  fruit  to  one 
of  the  Midland  towns,  and  he  tells  me  it  pays 
him  better  than  any  other  sort  of  Apple  he 
grows.  I would  plant  a few  of  Lord  Suffield, 
but  a considerable  greater  number  of  Ecklinville 
Seedling  and  Lord  Grosvenor,  as  the  two  last- 
named  are  more  reliable.  I should, 
however,  prefer  all  these  large  sorts 
of  Apples  on  stems  about  4 feet 
6 inches  high,  as  trees  of  this  height 
are  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  wind 
as  those  on  stems  2 feet  higher.  I 
would  plant  half  an  acre  each  of  the 
following  five  sorts  : Blenheim  Orange, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Wellington  (Dumelow  s Seedling),  and 
Beauty  of  Kent.  The  last-named  is 
an  extraordinarily  handsome  Apple, 
and  as  good  in  quality  as  it  is  in 
appearance,  and  keeps  well  up  to  the 
beginning  of  March.  Blenheim  Orange 
is,  perhaps,  at  its  best  in  January. 
Wellington  is  sound  as  a rock  up  to 
the  end  of  March,  and  then  will,  like 
Prince  Albert,  be  plump  and  good 
to  the  end  of  May,  while  Annie  Eliza- 
beth will  keep  in  fine  condition  until 
the  middle  of  June.  The  querist 
will  understand  from  my  remarks 
that  it  is  the  early  and  late  fruit 
< that  realises  the  best  price.  Three 
good  dessert  Apples  for  your  soil  are 
Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
and  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet.  The  last- 
named  is  a little-known  fruit,  but  it 
is  a coming  market  Apple,  on  account 
of  its  fair  size,  handsome  appearance, 
and  excellent  flavour. — J.  C.  C. 

905.— Vines  and  Peaches  for 
early  forcing. — The  best  of  all 
Vines  for  early  forcing  is  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  the  roots  of  the  Vines 
should  be  inside  the  house.  V hen 
should  they  be  planted  to  bear  fruit 
in  the  spring  ? If  a skilful  gardener 
had  charge  of  them  good  strong  canes 
of  the  present  season’s  growth  might 
be  planted  at  once.  If  planted  care- 
fully, without  any  injury  to  the  roots, 
the  Vines  would  grow  away  freely, 
and  would  yet  make  good  fruiting 
canes  by  the  end  of  the  season.  A 
good  Vine  soil  is  composed  of  six 
foads  of  loam,  one  of  decayed  farm- 
yard manure,  one  of  lime-rubbish, 
and  a hundredweight  of  crushed 
bones.  The  best  time  to  plant  Vines 
is  in  March,  when  the  buds  have 
started  a little.  Buckland  Sweetwater 
is  the  best  early  White  Grape,  but 
the  hardiest  and  withal  a good  white  variety 
is  the  Royal  Muscadine.  The  earliest  really 
good  Peach  that  can  be  depended  upon  is 
Waterloo.  Hale’s  Early  is  also  an  excellent 
early  Peach,  not  so  early  as  the  first  named, 
but  larger. — J.  D.  E. 

948. — Thinning  Grapes. — The  point  to 
observe  in  thinning  Grapes  is  to  cut  out  suffi- 
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cient  berries  to  allow  those  left  to  swell  to  their 
fullest  size  without  being  crowded ; this  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  first  year,  because 
varieties  differ  so  much  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  ber.ries  swell  in  different  soil.  A very  good 
guide,  when  the  berries  are  the  size  of  Peas,  is 
to  allow  sufficient  space  between  each  that 
they  do  not  touch  each  other.  More  berries 
should  be  cut  away  from  the  point  and  centre  of 
the  bunch  than  from  the  top  of  the  bunch, 
because  the  weight  of  the  berries  naturally  have 
a tendency  to  fall  downwards'and  thus  fill  space, 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  top  shoulders,  the 
berries  swell  upwards  and  spread  near  to  the 
stem  of  the  bunch.  Taking  varieties  in  a 
general  way,  the  berries  are  arranged  on  short 
stalks  in  three,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  on  each 
side.  As  a rule,  the  two  side  ones  require  to  be 
cut  out  when  sufficient  space  is  allowed  for  the 
point  being  ; berries  with  stout  stalks  are  to  be 
preferred  to  those  which  are  weakly,  as  the  berries 
of  the  former  swell  to  a greater  size  than  the 
latter.  All  small  and  seedless  berries  should  be 
cut  out,  as  they  never  attain  a full  size.  These 
are  easily  determined,  as  they  do  not  swell  from 
the  start  at  the  same  rate  as  those  with  stones 
inside,  owing  to  their  not  being  properly  ferti- 
lised. Directly  the  berries  are  formed  thinning 
should  commence  ; a pair  of  clean  Grape-scissors 
should  be  used.  Avoid  touching  the  berries 
with  the  hand  or  hair  of  the  head,  as  either  will 
cause  rust,  which  prevents  the  skin  of  the  berries 
swelling.  A thin  lath,  8 inches  long,  with  a 
notch  cut  V shaped  at  one  end,  the  other 
pointed,  is  useful  to  raise  the  bunch  to  assist 
in  thinning,  and  thus  prevent  the  berries  being 
rubbed.— S.  P. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  exactly  on 

paper  how  Grapes  ought  to  be  thinned,  some 
varieties  requiring  twice  as  many  berries  taken 
out  as  others,  but  as  a rule  two-thirds  of  the 
berries  should  be  cut  out,  leaving  all  the  outside 
berries,  and  all  those  that  are  of  smaller  size 
than  the  others.  The  berries  should  be  uniform 
in  size,  and  be  evenly  placed  on  the  bunches. 
Beginners  in  the  art  are  apt  to  leave  too  many 
berries  ratner  than  too  few.  A second  thinning 
may  be  necessary  three  weeks  after  the  first, 
but  an  experienced  gardener  will  generally  thin 
out  the  requisite  number  the  first  time. — J.  D.  E. 

This  is  difficult  to  teach  on  paper,  as  the 

Grapes,  even  of  the  same  variety,  vary  so  much 
in  size  of  bunch  and  berry  that  the  same  amount 
of  thinning  would  not  suit  in  all  cases.  Black 
Hamburghs  are  the  easiest  Grapes  to  thin,  and, 
as  a rule,  where  the  berries  grow  to  a fair  size, 
quite  two-thirds  of  the  berries  should  be  cut 
out,  especially  if  the  Grapes  are  required  to  be 
kept  any  time  after  ripening.  Gros  Colman 
and  Alicante  require  more  thinning  than  Ham- 
burghs, as  both  the  bunches  and  berries  grow 
to  a large  size.  Large  bunches  should  be 
thinned  out  well  in  the  interior  of  the  bunch  to 
prevent  premature  decay.  As  soon  as  the 
berries  are  as  large  as  Sweet  Peas  thin  imme- 
diately. I generally  commence  thinning  before 
this  stage  is  reached,  but  there  is  less  difficulty 
in  selecting  the  right  berries  to  leave  when  a 
little  growth  has  been  made  than  when  they  are 
very  small.  As  soon  as  one  can  see  which  berries 
are  taking  the  lead  thin  at  once,  cutting  out  the 
smallest,  and  leaving  those  with  the  stoutest 
stalks  and  which  have  obtained  a lead.  It  is 
well  to  look  over  the  bunches  again  when  the 
stoning  is  finished,  and  cut  away  all  small  seed 
less  berries,  as  they  will  not  swell  to  the  full 
size,  and  i mall  berries  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  bunch.  Thinning  Grapes  requires  practice 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Vines,  so  as  to  know  how  many  berries  to  leave 
to  form  fairly  firm  compact  bunches,  bearing  in 
mind  that  all  Grapes  which  are  expected  to  keep 
late  must  be  thinned  out  more  than  when  to  be 
cut  as  soon  as  ripe. — E.  H. 

966.— Summer  pruningof  fruit-trees 
— If  your  trees  consist  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums 
and  dessert  Cherries,  the  system  of  summer 
pruning  is  very  simple.  Where  there  is  more 
than  one  shoot  on  a spur,  cut  away  close  to  the 
old  wood  at  once  all  but  one,  and  that  should 
be  the  strongest.  The  shoot  left  should  be 
shortened  back  at  the  same  time  to  within 
9 inches  of  the  spur,  and  about  the  end  of 
August  this  shoot  may  be  cut  back  to  a spur. 
I like  to  cut  away  during  the  summer  as  many 
of  the  weakly  shoots  as  can  be  spared,  as  if  they 


same  time  crowd  the  stronger  one.  One  strong 
spur  is  betterat  any  time  than  two  or  three  small 
ones.  As  a rule,  the  kinds  of  fruit  I refer  to  are 
unduly  crowded  with  weakly  spurs — as  a 
consequence,  they  only  produce  blossoms  posses- 
sing the  lowest  amount  of  vitality,  which  are 
injured  by  the  first  frost  that  occurs.  If  your 
inquiry  refers  to  the  treatment  of  Peach-trees 
you  must  not  prune  them  on  the  spur  system, 
but  reserve  only  so  many  of  the  strongest 
shoots  as  are  required  to  fill  up  the  space  on 
the  wall  at  (J  inches  apart  after  some  of  the  old 
wood  is  cut  out  next  spring. — J.  C.  C. 

Do  not  rub  off  any  shoots  direct  from  the 

base,  nor,  in  fact,  on  any  part  of  the  tree.  Cut 
all  the  summer  growths  back  to  within  four 
leaves  of  their  base.  This  will  induce  the  base- 
buds  to  plump  up  and  form  fruit-spurs  in  the 
future.  If  the  shoots  are  cut  lower  than  this 
point  the  base-buds  would  be  likely  to  push  into 
growth  again  this  season,  and  so  injure  the 
orospect  of  fruit-spurs  forming;  but  at  four 
'eaves  no  other  shoot  but  one  at  the  apex  would 
grow  again  this  year  ; this,  if  it  does,  should  be 
cut  off  at  one  leaf.  If  the  trees  are  young  or  do 
not  cover  the  wall  fully  where  such  vacancies 
occur  and  there  are  growths  on  the  trees  near 
these  vacancies,  lay  in  the  shoots  their  whole 
length,  allowing  them  to  grow  without  inter- 
ference the  rest  of  the  season.  One  shoot  to 
every  4 inches  of  wall  space  will  suffice. — S.  P. 

800.  — Caterpillars  on  Gooseberry- 
bushes. — -For  two  years  I have  tried  the 
following  plan  with  the  best  results.  As  soon 
as  the  caterpillars  appear,  I either  sprinkle  the 
bushes  with  water  or  wait  for  a storm  to  do  so, 
and  while  wet,  dust  them  over  with  lime,  tos- 
sing it  well  up  under  the  leaves  (the  caterpillers 
are  found  under  the  leaves),  and  they  at  once 
cease  their  work  of  destruction,  and  the  fruit, 
which  otherwise  would  lie  useless,  goes  on  to 
maturity.  This  year  my  bushes  were  covered 
with  caterpillars  ; on  discovering  this  I treated 
them  as  stated,  and  have  seen  nothing  of 
the  nuisance  since.  This  being  the  second  year  I 
have  done  this,  I am  convinced  that  the  method 
is  a perfect  and  an  inexpensive  cure. — Chas. 
Hallett. 

945.  - Cherry-trees  “gumming.”  — 

When  Cherry-trees  “gum”  in  the  absence  of 
wounds  or  bruises  the  causes  may  arise  from  the 
trees  being  worked  on  an  unsuitable  stock,  or  they 
may  be  planted  in  overrich  soil,  or  the  roots 
may  have  got  down  into  an  unsinkable  subsoil. 
The  remedy  is  obvious.  Let  the  roots  be  lifted 
nearer  the  surface,  and  place  amongst  them,  in- 
stead of  the  old  hard  or  unsuitable  soil,  some 
good,  sound  yellow  loam  ; if  decayed  fibrous 
loam  can  be  obtained  this  is  the  very  best 
material  to  use.  Cutting  and  lifting  the  roots 
will  check  the  over-abundant  flow  of  sap  which 
is  the  direct  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  roots  working  amongst  suitable  loam, 
not  too  rich,  will  maintain  a healthy  condition 
of  the  branches,  and  prevent  “ gumming  ” in  the 
future. — J.  D.  E. 

When  manure  has  been  used  too  freely  on  the  soil, 

and  gross  wood  is  produced,  there  is  frequently  a disposi- 
tion to  gum  formation  on  the  branches.  Lift  the  roots 
and  apply  some  lime  rubble  or  old  plaster,  this  will  steady 
and  mod'erate  the  growth,  and  the  “ gumming  ’’  will  dis- 
appear.— E.  H. 


thrown  about  certain  men  leaving  earlier  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  but  five  o'clock  is  the 
earliest  time  of  leaving  I 
anywhere. — E.  H. 


zing  I have  yet  sanctioned 


958.— Gardeners’  working  hours.— 

These  vary  in  different  counties.  When 
lived  in  Sussex  years  ago  the  hours  were  in 
summer  from  6.30  in  the  morning  to  5.30  in  the 
afternoon,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
an  hour  for  dinner  ; and  in  the  winter  from 
light  to  dark.  In  the  Midland  counties  ten 
hours  is  considered  a day’s  work  for  the  men 
working  in  gardens,  but  gardeners  in  responsible 
situations  at  busy  seasons  often  work  longer 
hours.  When  Grape-thinning,  Peach-tying, 
and  similar  work  under  glass  is  pressing  at  this 
season,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  gardeners 
who  take  any  interest  in  their  work  to  get  up 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  thin  Grapes, 
and  go  at  it  again  for  a couple  of  hours  after 
tea.  But  it  would  not  be  wise  in  dealing  with 
men  of  this  stamp  to  drive  them  too  closely  in 
less  bus}-  times.  As  regards  the  Saturday  after- 
noon, I don't  see  how  this  is  to  be  conceded, 
especially  to  men  employed  under  glass,  and 
even  outdoor  men  are  always  fully  employed  on 
Saturday  afternoons  in  giving  the  place  a clean 


are  left  they  only  form  weak  spurs,  and  at  the  | up  for  a Sunday.  I have  occasionally  had  hints 


FERNS. 

HUMATAALPINA. 

I am  asked  by  a young  gentleman  who  manages 
the  Ferns  in  the  garden  himself,  what  he  can 
use  for  an  edging-plant  to  the  front  stage  of  a 
warm  fernery  ? He  says  he  has  tried  Selagi- 
nellas,  but  they  have  got  tired  of  them.  Now 
here  is  a plant  which  would  suit  admirably, 
while  from  the  fact  of  your  having  used  Selagi- 
nellas  at  once  leads  me  to  suppose  that  you  have 
some  means  of  providing  for  a little  soil  to  giow 
in,  and  that  being  the  case,  Humata  alpina  is 
just  the  very  thing  for  you  in  this  place.  You 
may  put  small  pedestals  for  it  to  climb  upon 
also,  and  provided  they  are  clothed  with  peat- 
fibre  this  plant  will  cover  them,  but  do  not  make 
them  very  high,  for  although  this  plant  will 
climb,  the  fronds  never  exceed  2 inches  or 
3 inches  in  height  ; it  is  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Davallia  alpina  ; it  is  a native  of 
several  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  is  somewhat  a rare  species  in  cultivation, 
but  it  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Birkenhead, 
of  Sale,  cheaply  enough.  This  Fern  is  also 
valuable  for  a front  row  in  a Wardian  Case  ; 
indeed,  I have  just  persuaded  some  young  ladies 
to  use  it  for  this  purpose— some  plants  which 
they  had  begged  from  a gentleman’s  garden  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sydenham.  It  very  much 
resembles  H.  pedata,  which  is  a much  better 
known  plant,  but  it  is  more  finely  divided,  the 
rhizome  is  slender,  clothed  with  reddish  scales, 
and  the  fronds  rise  about  2 inches  high,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  fertile  fronds  these  reach  some 
3 inches.  So  that,  taken  for  all  in  all,  it  is  a 
very  free-growing  plant  with  a particularly  nice 
aspect.  It  comes  from  Java.  J.  Jarvis. 

HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

TREATMENT  OF  FUCHSIAS  IN 
WINDOWS. 

900.— The  large  south-west  window  in  an 
unused  room  will  be  an  excellent  place  for 
Fuchsias,  and,  indeed,  for  many  other  plants. 
Fuchsias  are  very  easily  propagated,  and  will 
throw  out  roots  even  in  bottles  of  water  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  their  only 
necessity  as  cuttings  being  an  ample  supply  of 
water — in  fact,  they  must  never  be  allowed  to 
flag.  If  grown  in  soil,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
place  the  pot  or  pan  of  cuttings  in  a box,  about 
a foot  high,  with  a layer  of  ashes  at  the  bottom, 
covering  it  with  a pane  of  glass,  which  w ill 
ensure  cool,  damp  air  to  the  cuttings,  and 
enable  an  amateur  to  strike  many  kinds  of 
plants  which  are  otherwise  difficult.  The  glass 
needs  wiping  every  morning  (for  the  drops 
should  not  fall  again  upon  the  plants),  and, 
after  the  first  week,  the  glass  may  be  gradually 
turned  round,  so  as  to  admit  a little  air  at  each 
corner  of  the  box,  increasing  this  as  the  plants 
begin  to  grow,  and  removing  them  to  a damp 
tray,  covered  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  Moss, 
some  days  before  they  are  potted  oft,  when  they 
may  again  be  placed  in  the  box  for  a feu  days 
to  prevent  flagging.  Seeds  germinate  and 
cuttings  strike  far  better  in  a fairly  moist  and 
rather  shady  place,  so  that  this  “ wrinkle  of  a 
“cutting-box”  may  be  of  use  to  many  who 
have  no  greenhouse,  and  will  be  found  of  great 
assistance.  A larger  box,  capable  of  sheltering 
full-sized  plants,  is  also  useful  to  put  almost 
anything  in  (especially  Fuchsias)  after  repotting. 
It  is  a great  matter  to  prevent  flagging,  and 
make  the  plant  start  away  at  once,  while  it  is 
easy  to  harden  them  off  by  a gradual  removal  of 
the  glass  cover.  Cuttings  of  Fuchsias  (which 
should  be  made  of  the  young  shoots  when 
about  4 inches  long)  can  be  put  in  at  any 
time  up  to  September,  this  last  batch 
being  left  in  the  pots  until  February,  when 
they  will  form  nice  early  plants.  The  soil 
for  them,  as  cuttings,  should  be  poor  and  very 
sandy,  and  the 

Drainage  must  be  good,  consisting,  in  all 
cases,  of  a crock,  with  its  concave  side  down- 
wards to  cover  the  hole,  two  or  three  well ! 
arranged  smaller  bits  over  it,  and  a little  Moss 
dipped  in  soot,  which  answers  well  as  a means 
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of  keeping  the  drainage  clear  of  soil,  and  also 
prevents  insects  from  residing  in  the  pot.  When 
the  cuttings  are  potted  off,  they  may  have  a 
little  leaf-mould  and  soot  mixed  with!  oam  and 
sand,  increasing  the  richness  of  the  soil  with 
each  potting,  and  giving  very  small  pots  at.  first, 
and  only  the  next  size  or  so  larger  in  shifting. 
Keep  all  Hower-buds  picked  off  as  they  appear, 
and  turn  the  little  plants  round  daily  (this 
is  important,  if  symmetrical  plants  are  needed), 
growing  them  on  a tray  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or 
ashes,  which  must  be  always  kept  damp  in 
summer  to  supply  some  moisture  to  the  air. 
The  side  shoots  must  also  be  pinched  in  two  or 
three  times,  to  induce  bushy  growth.  When 
they  are  a foot  high  they  may  be  allowed  to 
flower  for  the  first  time,  and  can  then  be  supplied 
with  weak  soot-water  twice  a week  after  the 
buds  appear  until  they  open,  when 
a copious  supply  of  water  will  be 
best.  After  flowering,  the  plants 
may  be  gradually  dried  off  a little, 
and  then  cut  back  and  repotted, 
when  another  mass  of  bloom  will 
result  in  summer.  After  Septem- 
ber, however,  it  is  better  to  let 
Fuchsias  rest  until  the  beginning 
of  February,  keeping  them  in  a 
frost-proof  place  for  the  winter. 

They  will  probably  drop  their 
leaves  in  this  room,  and  may  then 
be  kept  dry,  with  only  very  occa- 
sional watering  in  mild  weather, 
until  the  time  mentioned,  when 
they  should  be  syringed  daily,  or 
watered  with  a rosed  pot  (without 
giving  too  much  water  to  the  roots) 
and  placed  near  the  glass  of  the 
window,  except  in  frosty  weather. 

They  will  soon  shoot,  and  when 
the  young  shoots  are  an  inch  or  so- 
long  the  plants  should  be  repotted 
— not  merely  giving  them  a shift 
without  much  disturbance,  as  must 
be  done  while  they  are  growing  ir> 
summer,  but  shaking  away  the  old 
dry  soil  and  giving  them  a good 
Rich  compost  instead,  with  ex- 
cellent drainage.  They  can  then 
be  cut  back  into  shape  (the  young 
shoots  which  are  removed  making 
good  slips  if  taken  out  with  a 
heel),  and  will  soon  be  covered 
with  buds  ; but  fresh  air  must 
always  be  given  them  as  far  as  if 
is  possible  to  do  so,  except  during 
frost.  If  possible,  in  summer  the 
window  should  be  kept  open  all 
day,  and  even  a little  at  the  top  at 
night,  for  close  air  makes  delicate 
plants,  which  have  not  strength  to. 
blossom.  If  the  floor  be  covered 
with  oilcloth  they  can  be  syringed 
every  hot  evening,  which  tends  to 
keep  their  enemies  (thrip  especi- 
ally) at  bay,  and  make  them 
healthy.  In  growing  young  Fuch- 
sias during  summer,  and  in  cutting- 
back  Fuchsias  in  February,  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  wanted 
should  be  considered.  If  tall,  sym- 
metrical plants  are  wished  for,  the 
central  stem  must  be  preserved, 
and  the  upper  shoots  tied  to  a stake 
as  they  grow  to  form  a handsome 
head,  the  side  shoots  being  topped 
and  pruned  into  a regular  pyrami- 
dal shape.  This  sort  of  Fuchsia 
is,  however,  very  difficult  to  grow 
in  a window,  requiring  constant  turning  round, 
or  it  will  grow  lop-sided,  especially  difficult  when 
the  plant  is  large,  as  it  takes  a lot  of  room.  Old 
Fuchsias,  cut  down  to  within  4 inches  of  the 
soil  and  allowed  to  form  long,  trailing  shoots, 
make  valuable  basket-plants,  or  can  be  used  for 
the  front  of  window-boxes,  those  left  to  form  a 
bushy  head  from  a stem  of  6 inches  being 
equally  useful  for  the  back  of  window-boxes  or 
for  bedding  out.  The  large  pyramidal  plants 
shown  in  public  for  prizes  are  usually  kept 
in  a temperature  of  60  degs.  during 
winter,  when  they  do  not  die  back  or  droop 
their  leaves  entirely  ; but  this  is  not  feasible  in 
a room  without  a fire,  which  will  probably  need 
a colza-oil  lamp  or  a small  stove  (on  the  hot- 
water  principle)  to  keep  out  the  frost.  With 
regard  to  the  varieties  to  be  selected,  let  me 
strongly  advise  “ Edina  not  to  get  the  “latest” 


Fuchsias,  which  are  far  inferior  in  point  of  habit 
and  strength  (and,  in  fact,  everything,  except 
size  of  blooms)  to  those  grown  twenty  years  ago. 
It  is  an  odd  thing  that  while  so  many  plants 
have  improved  with  hybridisation  Fuchsias  have 
so  greatly  deteriorated.  There  are  no  new 
Fuchsias,  in  spite  of  the  exaggerated  sepals 
forming  “crinolines,”  &c.,  to  compare  with  the 
pure  waxen-white  and  carmine  of  the  old  Purity. 
Mrs.  E.  Marshall  is  a good  semi-double  white  ; 
Charming  is  still  the  most  charming  of  the  dark 
varieties  ; Mrs.  Marshall  and  Lustre  may  be 
recommended  as  half  tints,  neither  light  nor 
dark  ; and  Madame  Cornellison,  Lady  Heytes- 
bury,  Rose  of  Castille,  and  Wiltshire  Lass  are  all 
far  superior  to  the  poor  plants  with  extra- 
ordinary shaped  blooms  which  are  now  brought 
out  as  “ new”  Fuchsias.  J.  L.  R. 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  in  a basket, 
for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Philip 
Blofield  Hall,  Norwich. 


970. — Treatment  of  Palms. — The  thick, 
short-stalked  leaves  are  such  as  would  naturally 
be  made  in  a cool,  airy  atmosphere.  All  the 
Palms  of  commerce  are  raised  and  grown  in 
very  warm  and  close  houses,  saturated  with 
moisture  and  heavily  shaded.  This  causes  them 
to  make  delicate  pale-green  foliage  on  long, 
slender  stalks.  The  majority  of  them  die 
within  a few  months  of  being  removed,  but  such 
as  do  survive  make  an  entirely  different  and 
more  natural  character  of  growth  afterwards. — 

B.  C.  R. 

965.— Treatment  of  an  Orange-tree. 

— The  tree  will  do  very  well  in  a light  window 
during  the  summer,  but  in  a room  the  leaves 
become  very  dusty,  and  this  will  soon  cause  the 
tree  to  become  unhealthy.  The  best  plan  is  to 
sponge  over  the  leaves  occasionally  with  soapy 
water.  The  tree  would  live  in  a room  during 


winter,  if  frost  is  just  excluded  ; but  there  is 
not  sufficient  air  and  light  for  an  Orange-tree  to 
do  well,  and  bear  fruit  under  such  conditions. 
The  tree  should  blossom  in  the  spring  and  bear 
fruit  the  following  winter,  but  Oranges  really 
require  hothouse  treatment  to  produce  fruit  ht 
to  eat.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  a certain 
tree  will  bear  fruit  or  not  next  year,  but  it  it  is 
in  good  condition,  and  has  not  borne  too  heavily 
this  year,  it  will  most  likely  do  so  next.— 
J.  D.  E. 


IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS  AS 
WINDOW -PLANTS. 

These  plants,  greatly  improved  by  hybridisa- 
tion as  they  have  been,  are  now  amongst  the  very 
best  of  subjects  for  windows  in  various  ways. 

They  may  be  grown  like  other 
Pelargoniums,  with  the  support  of 
four  dark-green  sticks,  round  which 
the  long  shoots  are  trained,  or  used 
as  trailers  for  window-boxes,  or 
even  as  basket-plants  (see  illustra- 
tion), in  all  of  which  positions  they 
do  well.  These  Pelargoniums  are  also 
suitable  for  window  culture,  and 
may  be  grown  to  great  advantage 
placed  on  brackets  in  the  woodwork 
of  a bow-window,  from  whence  they 
trail  downwards,  showing  their 
beautiful  blossoms  to  great  advan- 
tage. An  old  plant,  slightly  cut 
back  and  repotted  in  spring,  will  go 
on  blossoming  for  many  weeks, 
only  requiring  another  shift  and 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  lengthy 
sprays  to  start  again  later  od. 
They  are  thus  almost  continuous 
flowerers,  and  they  will  bring  blos- 
soms even  in  the  depth  of  winter 
when  grown  in  slight  heat  with  a 
sunny  aspect.  The  double  and 
semi-double  varieties  are  considered 
the  best,  many  of  the  blossoms 
i trailing  in  beauty  the  French  varie- 
ties from  which  they  derive  their 
descent.  Those  of  a magenta  tint 
are  not  so  desirable  as  the  clear 
rose  and  carmine  shades,  which 
harmonise  so  much  better  with  the 
lest.  Magenta  is  a singular  colour 
in  this,  that  no  other  shade  of  red 
or  blue  looks  well  with  it.  Unless 
a plant  with  flowers  of  this  tint 
can  be  grown  alone,  it  is,  there- 
fore, best  avoided.  Among  the 
best  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  the 
following  will  be  found : Mme. 
Crousse  (pale-rose  and  maroon), 
Louis  Thibaut  (clear  bright-rose 
colour),  Mignon  (a  dwarf  variety 
with  salmon  flowers),  Souvenir  de 
Charles  Turner  (brilliant-pink  and 
violet),  Beauty  of  Castle  Hill  (sal- 
mon, shaded  with  rose,  very  fine), 
La  Rosiere  (very  double,  soft  rose), 
Liberty  (bright  cerise  with  large 
flowers),  Prince  of  V ales  (shaded 
purple),  Murillo  (velvety  purple, 
with  large  flowers),  Newton  (fine 
vermilion  red),  Galilee  (large  trusses 
of  bright  pink  flowers),  and  Sarah 
Bernhardt  (pure  white,  with  ma- 
roon veinings).  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums are  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  slips  during  the  summer, 
and  should  be  grown  on  into  large 
plants,  repotting  them  in  good 
ordinary  compost,  as  necessary.  As  the  flowers 
are  borne  most  at  the  terminal  points,  it  is  well 
to  cut  these  back  after  flowering,  to  induce  the 
side  shoots  to  break  freely.  Liquid-manure,  or 
soot-water,  during  their  flowering  season  will 
benefit  the  plants,  and  keep  the  foliage  liand- 
Directly  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  of  a 
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I lighter  shade  of  green,  the  plants  will  require 
j repotting  or  a liberal  top-dressing.  J.  L.  K. 

' 

913  — Creepers  for  an  archway.— 

i Without  direct  light  no  creeper  will  flourish 
1 and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  any  planted  in  such 
a position  as  an  archway,  where  the  vertical 
lio-ht  of  the  sun  can  never  reach  them,  will  only 
sicken  and  die.  Ivy  might  do,  to  a certain 
' extent,  and  would  be  worth  trying  at  the 
j entrances.  It  is  not  possible  for  an  Ampelopsis 
I to  do  well  there.  Its  gorgeous  colouring  can 
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only  be  had  by  the  help  of  King  Sol,  and  it  had 
better  be  removed  to  a more  suitable  position. 
But  to  really  make  a pretty  place  of  it,  Ferns 
are  the  best  things  to  have.  The  walls  may  be 
covered  with  wire-netting  (galvanised),  and  this 
lined  with  Moss,  lumps  of  peat,  half-decayed 
leaves,  and  loam.  The  Ferns,  which  must  be 
British,  should  be  grown  first  in  pots,  and  can 
be  turned  out  without 
much  disturbance  into 
the  wire  pockets,  when 
their  roots  and  climbing 
rhizomes  will  find  their 
way  in  all  directions, 
if  the  Moss,  &c. , be  kept 
damp  with  a syringe. 

For  the  larger  kinds 
rockery  may  be  ar- 
ranged — a handsome 
group  of  large  Ferns  at 
the  sides  of  the  entrance, 
with  other  rockwork 
arranged  at  the  chief 
points,  perhaps  the  cen- 
tre, or  at  intervals  along 
the  sides.  In  forming 
rockwork  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  deep, 
rather  narrow  chasms, 
in  which  the  roots  of  the 
Ferns  may  rest,  and  the 
soil — loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  a little  peat  or  de- 
cayed turf — should  be 
well  mixed  with  small 
stones,  which  help  to 
keep  the  whole  damp. 

A handsome  collection 
of  British  Ferns  (many 
of  which  are  extremely 
beautiful)  would  make 
such  a place  thoroughly 
attractive,  and  they  pre- 
fer a situation  without  the  direct  light  of  the 
sun. — L.  R. 


ORCHIDS. 

ONCIDIUM  SPLENDIDUM. 

I am  in  receipt  of  a letter  from  “ J.  B.  S.”  com- 
plaining that  he  does  not  succeed  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  Orchid,  which  is  a great  pity. 
I happen  to  know  that  in  the  early  days  of  this 
plant  in  this  country,  when  there  was  but  one 
known  to  exist,  I took  the  notion  into  my  head 
that  it  was  a very  difficult  thing  to  manage, 
and  I frequently  used  to  go  to  Mr.  Williams’ 
nursery  to  have  a look  at  it.  After  a time, 
however,  the  plant  passed  into  the  collection  of 
Mr.  S.  Mendel,  of  Manchester,  and  I saw  it  no 
more  for  a long  time  until  I found  the  same 
plant  had  been  acquired  by  Lord  Londesborough, 
and  it  still  confirmed  my  former  predictions  re- 
specting it.  So  tune  went  on.  The  collection 
gathered  together  by  Lord  Londesborough  was 
dispersed,  and  where  the  plant  now  is  I cannot 
say  for  certain,  but  I am  under  the  impression 
that  it  still  exists  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  this  plant 
growing,  to  my  knowledge,  for  about  twenty- 
five  years,  so  if  hard  to  grow  it  would  appear 
still  harder  to  kill.  A few  years  ago  (I  cannot 
say  exactly  how  long)  Orchid-growers  were 
astonished  to  find  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans, 
had  imported  it  in  quantity,  and  was  selling  it 
at  Messrs,  l’rotheroe’s  sale-rooms  in  large 
masses,  so  that  this  Oncidium  became  widely 
distributed,  and,  from  what  I have  seen  of  these 
last  imported  plants,  they  have  been  growing 
well  and  flowering  profusely,  so  that  I am  the 
more  surprised  to  hear  my  friend  “ J.  B.  S.”com- 
plaining  that  they  are  not  doing  well  with  him. 
1 have  not  been  able  to  learn  where  Mr.  Sander’s 
collector  found  this  Orchid,  but  it  was  probably 
in  Guatemala,  and  I have  been  told  that  he 
was  looking  about  to  find  it  growing  on  the 
trees,  where  I,  too,  should  have  expected  to 
find  it,  when  all  at  once  he  saw  some  old  spikes, 
some  still  holding  a few  flowers,  poking  up 
through  the  long  Grass,  with  which  the  ground 
was  covered,  and  upon  closer  examination  he 
found  the  plant  he  was  in  search  of  growing 
upon  the  ground  amongst  the  long  Grass  and 
underwood,  and  hence  came  the  magnificent 
clumps  which  Mr.  Sander  offered.  Now,  from 
this  fact,  1 have  been  induced  to  recommend 


several  of  my  friends  to  try  the  admixture  of 
some  loam  with  the  soil,  and  I do  so  in  this 
instance,  and  advise  “.J.  B.  S.”  in  the  first 
place  to  see  that  the  basket  was  well  drained, 
if  not,  make  it  so  ; then  I would  obtain  some 
light  turfy  loam,  and  well  beat  the  mould  or 
fine  soil  out  of  it  and  mix  the  fibrous  part  with 
the  fibre  of  good  brown  peat  which  had  been 


similarly  treated,  and  with  this  mix  some 
chopped  living  Sphagnum  Moss,  potting  the 
plants  firmly  and  elevating  them  slightly  above 
the  pot’s  rim.  The  proposed  situation  in  the 
house  is  right  enough,  and  your  temperature 
ample,  but  I would  not  shade  them  too  much 
from  the  sun,  as  I am  under  the  impression  that 
in  a state  of  nature  they  have  good  exposure, 
and  therefore  I would  only  shade  them  from 
the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
Keep  everything  about  them  fresh  and  sweet, 
and  during  the  growing  season  the  plants  will 
like  a liberal  supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  and 
an  occasional  light  sprinkling  overhead,  and 
during  the  winter  they  should  be  kept  compara- 
tively dry,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer, 
and  at  this  time  the  temperature  may  be  allowed 
to  fall  to  55  degs.  without  any  injury.  I hope 
these  instructions  will  enable  “ J.  B.  S.”  to 
succeed  better.  Matt.  Bramble. 


ANGULO  AS- 

“ N.  T.  S.”  says  he  has  two  plants  of  Anguloa 
Clowesi  and  one  of  A.  Ruckeri,  which  he  has 
been  growing  under  the  tuition  of  a gardener, 
and  the  plants  have  done  well  until  now,  when 
in  about  another  week  or  fortnight  the  flowers 
woidd  have  opened,  but  suddenly  the  blooms  all 
went  off  and  have  died.  It  was  not  for  want  of 
sustenance,  because  he  has  given  them  liquid- 
manure  twice  a week  ever  since  the  buds  showed 
up.  Very  likely  not  for  want,  say  I,  but  simply 
because  they  have  had  too  much.  I do  not  like 
these  regular  doses  of  liquid-manure  for  any 
plants,  not  but  that  nearly  all  are  benefited  by 
an  application  of  the  liquid  given  occasionally  : 
but  the  constant  use  of  it — say,  twice  a week — 
to  auy  plant  I consider  injurious,  and  to  so 
treat  an  Orchid  seems  to  me  a rank  ab- 
surdity, and  I should  have  been  the  more  sur- 
prised if  you  had  been  successful.  No  wonder 
t lie  flowers  failed  : and  you  must  look  out  that 
the  young  growth  does  not  follow  the  blossoms 
soon.  Some  people  write  upon  things  of  which 
they  know  just  nothing,  which  was  the  ease  with 
many  or  most  of  those  who  wrote  up  the 
manuring  of  Orchids  a few  years  ago,  saying 
their  Anguloas,  their  Lycastes,  and  their  Calan- 
thes  had  been  manured,  and  they  were  grow- 
ing grandly.  I am  certain,  however,  that  the 
da"v"of  reckoning  will  come  to  all  those  who 
dabble  with  these  dangerous  articles,  and 
that  day  of  reckoning  often  comes  quickly. 
With  Calanthes  it  brings  about  a black,  canker- 


ous disease  in  the  bulbs,  which  takes  several 
seasons  to  get  rid  of,  and  in  many  instances  it  is 
a hard  task  to  save  the  bulbs.  With  Anguloas 
and  Lycastes  I have  observed  a somewhat 
similar  disease,  but  in  these  plants  it  appears  to 
take  the  form  of  a sort  of  running  ulcer,  and 
Cypripedinms  it  simply  turns  yellow  at  first  and 
then  kills.  This  is  caused  by  the  constant  and 
regular  use  of  liquid-manures  for  Orchids. 
Now,  my  friend,  “ N.  T.  S.,”  do  not,  upon  any 
occasion  or  upon  any  recommendation,  give  your 
Orchids  regular  doses  of  liquid-manure  of  any 
sort.  An  occasional  drop  I will  not  say  will  be 
injurious,  especially  to  the  terrestrial  kinds,  but 
even  with  these  I should  fear  giving  them  regu- 
lar doses.  I like  to  enrich  the  air  with  ammonia, 
and  to  let  the  Orchids  take  it  up  in  that  way, 
and  that  is  the  way  I believe  that  the  benefits 
of  manure  are  the  best  appreciated  by  these 
plants  ; but  to  dose  the  plants  twice  a week  with 
liquid-manure  must  soon  make  the  soil  sour  and 
rank,  and  how  then  can  everything  about  them 
be  kept  in  a sweet  and  sound  condition  ? Take 
my  advice,  let  your  so-called  gardener  go,  and 
his  teachings  go  with  him.  He  evidently  knows 
nothing  of  the  growth  of  Orchids. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


AERIDES  MACULOSL'M. 


In  a letter  from  “ C.  D.”  I had  some  flowers 
Sent  of  this  species,  asking  if  it  was  Saccola- 
bium  papillosum  ? It  was  also  stated  that  it  had 
been  purchased  in  India  for  that  species,  which 
says  very  little  for  the  knowledge  of  plants  in 
either  the  buyer  or  the  seller.  “C.  D.  said  it 
had  shown  no  disposition  to  flower  until  last 
year,  when  it  showed  two  spikes,  but  these 
were  both  eaten  off  by  a slug.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  placing  a bit  of  cotton -wool  round 
the  base  of  the  spike,  but  the  best  plan  is  to  catch  ; 
your  slug  and  kill  it.  “ C.  1)  ” was  told  this  was 
a “very  disappointing  flower,”  and  if  it  was  at 
its  best,  it  should  be  thrown  away.  Now,  being 
a great  lover  of  these  distichous-leaved  Orchids,  ' 
I wrote  “ C.  D.”  a letter,  which  has  evidently 
been  the  means  of  inducing  a revolution  of 
feeling  towards  it,  for  he  has  decided  to  keep 
it,  and  I am  very  glad.  I cannot  see  where  the 
disappointment  can  come  in ; the  plant  will 
stand  a low  temperature.  “ C.  D.”  says: 


“ The  plant  has  been  grown  in  a stove  tempera- 
ture in  winter,  45  degs.  to  55  degs. ; summer, 
50  degs.  to  80  degs.  It  has  always  been  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition  as  far  as  the  leaves 
go.  One  could  not  desire  to  see  a more  healthy 
specimen.”  Nowhere  is  another  reason  for  my 
trying  to  induce  my  readers  to  grow  East 
Indian  Orchids.  I have  never  tried  or  recom- 
mended such  a low  temperature  as  this  before, 
and  should  not  now,  but  I have  the  word  of  a 
person  that  may  be  depended  upon,  and  flowers 
sent,  too,  of  a very  nice  variety  of  the  plant, 
so  that  “ seeing  is  believing  ” is  an  old  saying, 
which,  in  the  present  case,  I must  say  is  true, 
and  carries  conviction  with  it.  This  Orchid  is 
a native  of  the  Western  Ghauts  of  India,  and  it 
extends  to  about  Travancore,  in  the  south,  and  it 
first  flowered  in  this  country  nearly  fifty  years 
ago.  Well,  now,  cannot  I persuade  some  one  of 
my  readers  to  start  the  growth  of  some  of  these 
plants  from  the  cooler  parts  of  India  ? I am 
not  trying  to  induce  you  to  grow  plants  which 
will  give  you  no  return,  for  in  these  Orchids 
you  have  a lasting  pleasure,  even  when  not  in 
flower.  I hope  my  friend  “ C.  D.  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  the  plant  satisfactorily,  and  that 
I shall  never  hear  it  said  again  that  the  “ flowers 
are  most  disappointing,”  and  anyone  that  is 
commencing  the  growth  of  these  plants  I should 
be  very  happy  to  assist  and  make  the  attempt  a 
success.  I am  very  happy  to  know,  and  very 
much  obliged  to  “ C.  D.”  for  telling  me,  that 
Aerides  maculosum  has  lived  for  six  years  in 
such  a low  temperature,  and  now  has  three  of 
its  glorious  spikes  of  bloom  open,  which  must 
present  a beautiful  sight,  and  1 hope  it  will 
continue  to  prove  a pleasure  to  the  vinery  and 
encourage  the  love  of  Indian  Orchids. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


91 S.  — Flower-pots. — In  the  language  of 
the  garden  the  pots  that  you  refer  to  are 
called  “Long  Toms,”  and  you  are  quite  right  . 
in  saying  that  they  hold  more  soil,  and  like 
less  room  than  the  ordinary  pot.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  not  so  much  gain  in  room  j 
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n the  case  of  many  plants  as  you  seem  to 
suppose.  The  “ Long  Toms  ” are  all  very  well  for 
plants  of  erect  growth  like  Hyacinths,  but  when 
we  coine  to  such  subjects  as  Pelargoniums  and 
others  with  a branching  habit  there  is  no  gain 
in  room,  and,  for  myself,  I prefer  the  ordinary 
pot  for  such  plants.  For  most  kinds  of  bedding 
plants  the  deep  pots  are  the  best. — J.  C.  C. 


INDOOR  PLANTS 


this  species  is  considered  as  hardy,  it  is  liable 
to  be  cut  of!'  in  severe  winters,  and  should  there- 
fore receive  some  protection.  If  the  shoots  are 
tied  up  together  and  covered  in  with  a bast  mat, 
the  whole  of  the  wood  will  be  preserved  in  good 
condition  for  the  ensuing  season.  The  danger 
arises  from  the  shoots  in  some  summers  not  per- 
fectly maturing,  in  which  case  a hard  winter 
cuts  them  back,  and,  if  it  does  not  entirely  kill 
the  plants,  it  mars  their  beauty  for  the  coming 
season. 


PASSION-FLOWERS. 

Nothin*;  adds  so  much  to  the  general  good  ap- 
pearance of  a glass  structure  as  a few  well- 
chosen,  judiciously-planted,  carefully-tended 
climbing  plants.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  plant- 
houses,  the  presence  of  creepers  near  the  roof  is 
supposed  by  many  to  exercise  a prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  general  inmates,  and 
where  the  roof  is  entirely  covered  by  them  but 
little  success  can  be  expected  to  attend  the  cul- 
ture of  such  plants  as  enjoy  a maximum  of 
lio-ht  and  air.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to 
thus  exclude  the  sun's  influence,  as,  by  planting 
thinly  and  allotting  a certain  never-to-be  ex- 
ceeded space  to  each  specimen,  the  best  and 
most  graceful  of  effects  may  be  secured  without 
in  any  other  way  depriving  the  inmates  of  the 
structure  of  the  amount  of  light  necessary  to 
their  well-being.  Few  climbing  plants  can 
rival  the  Passifloras.  They  are  of  free  growth, 
the 

Cultural  details  are  simple,  and  they  pro- 
duce a succession  of  most  beautiful  flowers,  in 
some  cases  to  be  succeeded  by  fruit,  which  at 
once  pleases  the  eye  and  gratifies  the  palate.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  P.  edulis  requires 
the  temperature  of  a stove  to  perfect  its  fruit, 
and  in  trade  catalogues  the  plant  is  usually 
classed  amongst  stove  climbers.  This  species 
will,  however,  in  ordinary  seasons  arrive  at 
good  perfection  in  a cool  greenhouse.  Its 
flowers  are  not  so  strong  as  those  of  the  major 
portion  of  its  congeners,  but  the  foliage  is  of  a 
glossy  deep-green  hue,  presenting  an  extremely 
ornamental  and  pleasing  appearance  when 
allowed  to  droop  down  from  the  rafters  in 
irregular  festoons.  Close,  rigid  training  should 
not,  indeed,  in  any  case  be  practised,  or  half  the 
beauty  of  the  plant  i3  lost.  The  grower  will 
know  how  to  regulate  the  disposition  of  the 
shoots,  so  that  each  one  is  fairly  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  light  and  air,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  them  sufficient  freedom  to  permit  the 
specimen  to  display  its  characteristic  features. 
The  Passifloras  may  be  grown  in  large  pots  or 
boxes  with  a fair  amount  of  success,  but  they 
certainly  yield  betterresults,  withfarlesstrouble, 
when  planted  out  in  a specially  prepared  border. 
Good  fibrous  loam,  to  which  may  be  added  a small 
portion  of  leaf-mould  and  turfy  peat,  will  suit 
them  very  well ; but  for  pot  culture  some  silver 
sand  should  be  added  to  the  compost.  Be  careful 
to  ensure  thorough  drainage  by  placing  some 
4 inches  of  brick-rubble  at  the  bottom  of  the 
border,  for  although  the  Passion-flower  likes  to 
be  deluged  in  hot  weather,  there  must  be  a ready 
exit  for  superfluous  moisture. 

Pruning  consists  in  thinning  out  all  weakly 
shoots,  leaving  the  strongest,  merely  shortening 
them  back  slightly.  The  best  time  to  plant  is 
about  the  latter  end  of  March,  when  the  sap 
has  begun  to  move,  and  just  before  growth  com- 
mences. Procure  thriving  young  plants  in  4-inch 
pots,  moisten  the  ball  before  planting,  and  allow 
superfluous  moisture  to  drain  off.  If  the  soil 
of  the  border  or  for  potting  is  in  a moist  state, 
no  watering  will  be  needed  until  growth  has 
fairly  commenced.  As  the  season  advances  and 
growth  progresses  water  more  liberally,  syringe 
freely,  and  train  each  shoot  into  its  assigned 
place.  Care  and  attention  are  well  bestowed 
upon  these  beautiful  climbers,  and  no  green- 
house should  be  without  one  or  two  kinds,  which 
may  be  chosen  from  the  following  list : Im- 
peratrice  Eugenie,  Campbelli,  Munroi,  race- 
mosa,  ccerulea,  eduiis,  and  Lawsoni.  P.  coerulea 
and  its  varieties  succeed  very  well  in  the  open 
air,  if  accorded  a sunny,  well-drained  position. 
The  border  for  them  should  be  as  carefully  made 
as  in  the  case  of  the  greenhouse  kinds,  and  the 
shoots  should  be  trained  to  a trellis  upon,  if 
possible,  a south  wall,  in  an  open,  sunny,  but 
at  the  same  time  a sheltered,  situation.  Where 
buildings  exist,  the  necessary  conditions  may 
generally  be  more  or  less  secured.  Although 


960.  — Cyclamen  bulbs  in  a cold 
frame. — If  the  cold  frame  is  set  behind  a 
north  wall  the  necessity  of  daily  shading  the 
glass  will  be  dispensed  with.  The  plants  enjoy 
the  coolness  of  such  a position  also.  Directly  any 
signs  of  new  growth  starting  from  the  bulbs  can 
be  detected  is  the  time  to  repot  the  bulbs.  If 
they  flowered  in  3-inch  pots  last  season  5 inch 
ones  will  be  ample  for  the  largest  bulbs,  and 
1 inch  for  the  smaller.  One  potting  is  enough. 
Shake  most  of  the  soil  from  the  roots  ; but  if 
these  are  matted  together  do  not  injure  the 
roots  by  attempting  to  remove  the  old  soil  en- 
tirely. Pot  firmly  in  well  drained  pots,  using 
a compost  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould 
or  horse-droppings  and  sufficient  sand  to  keep 
the  whole  porous.  Just  cover  the  bulb  in  pot- 
ting. Return  the  plants  to  the  frame,  which 
ought  to  be  kept  rather  close  until  new  growth 
commences,  when  abundance  of  air  should  be 
given. — S.  P. 

947.— Treatment  of  Bougainvilleas. 

I have  always  found  B.  glabra  do  better  in  a low 

temperature  than  spectabilis.  The  latter  does 
not  flower  well  without  stove-heat.  I had  it 
planted  some  years  ago  in  a bed  where  there  was 
a little  bottom-heat,  and  it  flowered  freely.  In 


A spray  of  Passion-flower. 


other  situations  it  has  not  always  bloomed  well. 
Both  flower  on  the  young  wood,  and  should  be 
cut  rather  hard  back  in  winter. — E.  H. 

949  — Lilium  auratum  in  a pot.— It  is 
now  very  late  for  this  Lily  to  be  starting  into 
growth.  Probably  the  bulb  has  been  kept  long 
out  of  the  ground  and  only  planted  in  the  spring. 
These  Lilies  are  very  uncertain  in  their  flower- 
ing. If  a dozen  bulbs  are  planted  together, 
each  one  by  itself  in  a suitable  flower-pot,  and 
treated  exactly  alike,  they  will  not  all  flower 


together  ; some  of  them  may  lie  a month  later 
than  others.  In  this  case  the  best  plan  will  be 
to  place  the  plant  in  a light  position  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  it  will  come  on  very  rapidly  in 
July  and  August.  All  classes  of  bulbs  and 
plants  make  an  effort  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
and  push  forward  very  rapidly  when  the  time 
comes  for  flowering. — J.  D.  E. 

To  flower  in  September  the  plant  must  be  kep 

cool.  The  house  should  he  treely  vent.lated  night  and 
day.  If  plunged  outside  for  a few  weeks  and  then  int 
dueed  to  the  greenhouse  it  would  probably i 

enough-at  any  rate  the  plant  must  be  grown  cool.  h.  ■ 

946. — Striking  cuttings  of  Tuberous 
Begonias. — Cuttings  of  this  section  of  Bego- 
nias strike  freely  ; the  spring  is  perhaps  the  best 
time  for  this,  and  as  it  has  got  rather  late  now 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the  middle  ot 
July,  when  a cold  frame  is  the  best  of  all ^places  to 
strike  the  cuttings  in.  Take  them  off  - inches 
long,  cut  square  across  below  a .joint,  remove 
the  lower  pair  of  leaves,  insert  them  firmly  in 
sandy  soil,  either  loose  in  the  frame  or  in  3 inch 
pots,  three  or  four  cuttings  together.  I he  hrat 
is  perhaps  the  better  plan,  entailing  less  labour 
in  watering.  Shade  will  only  be  necessary  for 
a few  days  at  first.  The  lights  should  be  tilted 
up  a little  at  the  top  to  allow  condensed  moisture 
to  escape.  By  the  end  of  September  tubers 
will  have  formed  ; these  should  be  taken  up  and 
stored  in  sand  in  a dry  place  free  from  frost  for 
the  winter. — S.  P. 

Cuttings  of  these  invaluable  plants  can 

certainly  be  struck  in  a cold  frame,  but  they 
must  not  be  too  “ soft,”  or  they  will  decay  in- 
stead of  rooting.  It  is  quite  early  enough  yet, 
unless  one  has  a warm  house  or  propagating-pit, 
as  the  growths  are  somewhat  too  full  of  sap  now. 

To  get  the  cuttings  in  a right  condition  is  an 
important  point  ; the  best  are  those  from  plants 
1 that  are  getting  a little  pot- 

bound,  and  have  had  abundance 
of  air  and  little  or  no  shade  for 
some  weeks  previously  ; in 
fact,  they  can  scarcely  be  too 
substantial  or  “hard,”  and 
stubby  little  side-shoots  taken 
off  close  to  the  main-stem  are 
decidedly  superior  to  the  tops 
of  the  plants  in  full  growth. 
Such  cuttings  as  I have  indi- 
cated will  root  readily  in  July 
or  August,  and  make  capital 
plants  the  following  year.  I 
insert  them  round  the  sides 
of  35-inch  pots,  five  or  six  in 
eacffi  these  being  filled  to  a 
third  of  their  depth  with  drain- 
age, a layer  of  rough  siftings 
or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  over,  and 
filled  up  with  a light,  porous 
mixture  of  leaf-mould  and 
coarse  sand  in  equal  parts,  with 
half  a part  each  of  fine  loam 
and  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  Surface 
with  pure  sand,  make  the  soil 
just  firm  round  the  cuttings, 
and  keep  rather  close,  mode- 
rately moist,  and  shaded  from 
hot  sun.  If  rooted  in  good 
time  you  may  pot  tliem^  off 
singly  in  August. — B.  C.  K. 

952.  — Boiler  with  an 
expansion  box.  — W hat- 
ever  the  type  of  boiler  there 
must  be  no  “dip  in  the 
flow-pipe  or  the  water  will  not 
circulate.  You  can  take  the 
return  pips  down  as  low  as  you 
please,  so  long  as  it  rises 
regularly  up  to  the  boiler 
again,  but  if  you  want  to  cross 
a pathway  or  the  like,  the  flow 
must  either  be  kept  on  the 
level  or  taken  overhead.  In 
the  latter  case  the  cistern  must 
be  fixed  at  least  several  inches 
above  the  highest  point  in  the  pipes.  If  you 
like  to  send  me  a rough  sketch  of  the  place, 
saying  what  you  desire  to  do,  under  cover  ot 
the  Editor,  I will  see  if  there  is  any  other  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  and  let  you  know.  U.  D.  n. 

All  dips  in  the  pipes  are  bad  ; it  is  a 

waste  of  power,  and  frequently  with  small 
boilers  there  is  then  trouble  with  the  circulation 
But  if  the  expansion-box  is  placed  well  affine 
the  pipes  the  effect  of  the  dips  will  be  less 
Years  ago,  when  the  one-boiler  system  nas 
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introduced,  it  was  common  for  the  water  to  flow 
direct  from  the  boiler  into  an  expansion-box,  in 
which  the  valves  were  all  placed.  But  this 
system  has  been  discontinued,  although  it 
generally  worked  well. — E.  H. 

916.— Choice  Cacti.— Messrs.  .James  Veitch 
and  Son,  of  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  544, 
King’s-road,  Chelsea,  make  a speciality  of  these 
splendid  flowers,  and  a visit  to  this  collection  is 
just  now  well  worth  making.  They  have  raised 
various  handsome  new  seedlings — a great  im- 
provement on  the  old  forms — and  a selection  can 
easily  be  made  if  they  are  seen  in  flower  ; but 
no  time  should  now  be  lost  as  to  this. — J.  L.  R. 


ARISTOLOCHIAS. 

These  are  plants  of  which  many  species  are  in 
cultivation,  but  their  strong  growth  and  the  dis- 
agreeable odour  given  off  from  their  flowers  have 
mostly  deterred  amateurs  from  growing  them. 
A flower  of  A.  elegans,  sent  to  me  by  “ Mr. 
Crispin,”  of  Bristol,  however,  reminds  me  that 
there  are  some  small-growing  and  beautiful 
flowered  kinds  which  are  well  deserving  atten- 
tion. This  A.  elegans  was  shown  as  a 
new  plant  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Bull,  of  Chelsea,  and  I have  seen  it  since  in  his 
nursery,  flowering  most  profusely  from  quite 
moderate-sized  plants  growing  in  No.  16-sized 
pots.  The  rafter  of  quite  a small  stove-house 
would  be  found  amply  large  enough  for  it.  The 
flower  is  nearly  3 inches  across,  of  a roundish- 
ovate  form,  the  colour  being  a rich  and  pleasing 
shade  of  dark-purple,  ornamented  with  branched 
lines  of  creamy-white  ; the  centre  is  rich-yellow, 
round  which  is  a deep-purple  band  of  velvety 
appearance.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous, 
but  they  are  entirely  free  from  the  disagreeable 
odour  for  which  the  various  large-flowered  kinds 
are  so  objectionable.  Another  of  the  small- 
flowered  kinds  which  is  singular  in  the  extreme 
is  A.  ridicula,  which  resembles  a long-eared  ass’s 
head,  and  according  to  the  age  of  the  flower  it 
exhibits  the  various  phases  of  the  varied  temper 
of  that  animal.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
flower  is  tawny-yellow  or  cream-colour,  and 
which  is  covered  with  deep-purple  markings, 
and  the  portions  which  resemble  the  animal’s 
ears  are  clothed  with  long,  club  - shaped, 
purplish-brown  hairs.  Both  these  plants,  I 
believe,  were  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Brazil.  How  to  grow  these  plants  is  the  next 
consideration  ; but  they  do  not  want  such  an 
amount  of  root-room  as  do  the  larger-growing 
kinds,  neither  do  they  require  the  soil  so  stitt' 
and  lasting.  The  plants  require  to  be  planted 
in  a well-drained  pot,  and  the  soil  should  con- 
sist of  half  and  half  peat  and  loam,  adding  a 
little  manure  with  it,  and  to  this  end  I recom- 
mend the  use  of  fowl-manure,  dried  and 
rubbed  down  to  a powder  ; this  is  a form  of 
guano  that  is  readily  comeatable  by  the 
majority  of  amateurs.  Let  the  plants  be  potted 
firmly  in  this  ; then  place  them  in  the  stove, 
and  put  them  in  whatever  position  it  is  desired 
for  them  to  grow  over,  but  do  not  choose  a 
pyramidal-shaped  trellis,  for  I look  upon  this 
shape  as  the  very  worst  that  can  be  adopted  for 
climbers.  They  like  a good  supply  of  water 
when  growing,  but  very  little  is  necessary  in 
the  winter  season  ; just  enough  to  keep  the 
stem  full  and  plump  will  be  all  that  is  necessary, 
but  to  bring  them  to  this  state  do  not  let  them 
suffer  for  want  of  water.  The  A.  ridicula  is  the 
stronger  growing  of  the  two  plants,  but  A. 
elegans  has  by  far  the  most  beautiful  flowers. 

J.  J. 


BEDDING  OUT. 

Tin;  generally-accepted  definition  of  this  term 
is  either  a planting  out  from  pots  or  boxes  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  plants  of  a tender 
nature  for  the  summer  decoration  of  the  flower 
garden,  or,  where  spring  flowering  is  attempted, 
a general  clearance  of  the  beds  and  borders,  and 
replanting  with  ordinary  bedders.  Now,  where 
a large  staff  of  gardeners  is  kept,  and  all  ap- 
pliances ready  for  getting  up  the  required  stock 
by  the  hundred  or  thousand,  this  system  works 
very  well,  for  it  makes  employment  and  causes 
trade  ; but  for  small  gardeners  to  try  to  compete 
with  them  is  quite  a suicidal  policy,  for  the 
labour  can  be  turned  to  much  better  account, 
and  the  space  that  would  be  needed  under  glass 
for  storing  the  requisite  number  of  tender 
p ants  can  be  utilised  to  much  greater  advan- 


tage. I go  into  a good  many  gardens  of  medium 
size  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  when  a mixed 
system  of  bedding  out  is  adopted  I find  the  best 
results  follow — -that  is  by  comparing  the  look  of 
the  place  for  the  whole  twelve  months  of  the 
year.  By  a mixed  system  I mean  that  none  of 
the  beds  or  borders  should  be  cleared  and  dug 
up  at  any  one  time  of  the  year,  or  that  there 
should  be  a glare  of  colour  for  one  or  two 
months  and  then  nothing  but  leaves  or  bare  soil. 
There  should,  however,  be  a bedding-out  time 
lasting  the  year  round,  and  then  we  have 
always  something  coming  on  and  in  bloom,  or 
to  clear  off  and  the  place  to  be  refilled  with 
something  else,  but  no  clearing  away  of  barrow- 
fuls of  plants  in  full  bloom,  because  the  time 
has  come  for  bedding  out.  And  then  there  is 
the  great  advantage,  under  the  mixed  system, 
of  accommodating  a great  variety  of  plants. 
Flowering  shrubs,  herbaceous  and  tender 
bedding  plants  all  find  a place  in  the  mixed 
garden,  while  the  “ bedder  out  ” is  tied  to  a few 
varieties  that  yield  the  exact  shade  of  flower  or 
foliage  of  the  exact  height  or  pattern  he  desires. 
In  mixed  gardens  at  this  time  of  year  flowering 
shrubs,  such  as  Weigelas,  Syringas,  Rhododen- 
drons, and  a host  of  others  make  a fine  display  for 
the  centres  of  beds  or  the  backgrounds  of  borders, 
while  in  front  of  them  large  masses  of  Pseonies, 
Delphiniums,  Irises,  Foxgloves,  and  a host  of 
others  can  be  seen  with  the  foreground  richly 
coloured  with  masses  of  Pinks,  Pansies,  and  other 
dwarf  subjects  that  do  not  come  under  the  list  of 
bedders.  But  not  a single  bedding  plant  need 
be  wholly  excluded,  as  gaps  can  be  filled  up  as 
they  come  by  introducing  the  rich  Crimson 
Henry  Jacoby,  or  Scarlet  Vesuvius  “Gera- 
niums, the  lovely  scented  Heliotrope,  or  the  gay 
Petunia  and  Verbena  ; but  straight  lines  of  one 
colour  are  unknown  in  the  mixed  garden,  and  I 
amsurethat  for  the  pleasure  it  yields  to  the  owner, 
there  is  nothing  like  it.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a 
man  fond  of  his  garden  to  have  acres  of 
closely  shaven  turf,  or  ribbon  borders  by  the 
hundred  yards,  for  more  interest  centres  in  the 
single  specimens  cultivated  and  tended  with  one’s 
own  hands.  Gardeners,  whether  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional, all  feel  a pride  in  growing,  or  at  least 
attempting  to  grow,  plants  that  are  reputed  to 
be  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  these  find  a home 
in  the  mixed  garden  far  more  genial  than  in  the 
bedded-out  parterre,  where  the  subjects  em- 
ployed must  have  the  one  qualification  of  simply 
yielding  the  desired  colour  at  a given  time, 
while  in  the  mixed  garden  every  plant  yields 
an  interest  particular  to  itself  ; and  those  who 
have  not  tried  it  should  lose  no  time  in  giving 
it  a trial.  J.  G.  H. 


ROSES. 

ROSE  FORTUNE’S  YELLOW. 

This  Rose  has  very  many  good  qualities  to 
recommend  it  for  private  use,  and  should  be 
grown  by  everyone  who  has  room  for  it  under 
glass.  It  is  one  of  the  least  fastidious  of  Roses, 
of  vigorous  or  even  rampant  habit,  and  gives  a 
profusion  of  its  splendidly-coloured  copper  and 
red  flowers  very  early  in  the  season  with  very  little 
forcing,  no  other  Rose  coming  into  bloom  so 
quickly  after  starting.  Though  its  season  is 
short,  it  is  especially  valuable  as  the  harbinger 
of  the  great  Rose  harvest  to  come,  and  the 
hundreds  of  blooms  which  a single  plant  will 
give  during  the  three  weeks  or  a month  of 
flowering  are  most  acceptable  in  early  spring 
when  flowers,  and  especially  Roses,  are  scarce. 
The  blooms  are  somewhat  Aims}’,  and  soon  fade 
when  cut,  but,  coming  in  such  quantities,  they 
can  be  easily  replaced,  or  if  cut  with  short 
stems  when  just  opening  and  placed  in  shallow 
receptacles  they  last  for  many  days,  as  the 
petals  do  not  soon  drop  off.  Some  of  this 
natural  flimsiness  may  be  counteracted  by  allow- 
ing only  a moderate  number  of  strong  young 
growths  to  be  formed  instead  of  a thicket  of 
weaker  ones,  as  the  flowers  from  the  former  are 
of  much  greater  substance  and  last  longer.  The 
flowers  are  not  strongly  scented,  but  there  is  a 
very  refreshing  scent  of  Sweet  Brier  about  the 
leaves  and  wood  when  cut  or  disturbed.  The 
formidable  hooked  prickles  peculiar  to  this  Rose 
are  very  strong  and  sharp,  with  something  of  a 
poisonous  nature  about  them,  and  scratches  by 
them  irritate  more  than  is  usual  with  those  from 
the  majority  of  Roses.  The  culture  under  glass 


is  simple,  and  consists  of  rather  hard  pruning 
directly  after  flowering,  and  laying  in  only  the 
strongest  of  the  shoots  made  later,  giving  them 
every  chance  of  becoming  thoroughly  ripened 
throughout  their  length,  the  same  treatment,  in 
fact,  as  is  given  by  the  most  successful  growers 
under  glass  to  Marechal  Niel.  Out-of-doors  it 
must  have  a sheltered  position  on  a south  or 
west  wall,  or  there  is  great  danger  of  the  pre- 
cocious young  growths  being  nipped  by  spring 
frosts  or  high  winds,  and  once  this  is  done  all 
chance  of  a crop  is  over  for  the  year.  Pruning 
out-of-doors  should  consist  merely  in  thinning 
out  the  weakest  growths  and  laying  in  the 
strongest,  for  if  hard  pruned  as  recommended 
for  those  under  glass  the  chances  are  that  the 
wood  would  not  get  ripe  enough  to  flower  in  the 
ensuing  year.  It  seems  indifferent  to  the  kind 
of  soil  it  is  grown  in,  as  long  as  it  is  fairly  good. 
My  indoor  plant  is  growing  on  the  back  wall  of 
a lean-to  vinery,  brought  down  the  roof  and 
along  the  west  end  for  a few  feet,  and  in  this 
position  it  flowers  early  and  very  freely.  Those 
who  require  a large  number  of  one  kind  of  flower 
at  a given  time  early  in  the  year  should  certainly 
not  be  without  this  Rose.  J. 


WHITE  FLOWERS  IN  JUNE  AND  JULY. 
A constant  supply  of  pure-white  flowers  has 
become  one  of  the  things  looked  for  from  any 
well-appointed  garden,  and  great  care  and  fore- 
thought are  expended  on  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion during  the  winter  and  spring ; but  with 
the  advent  of  warmer  weather  a great  part  of 
the  supply  may  be  looked  for  from  the  outdoor 
garden  if  a good  selection  of  permanent  hardy 
plants  are  grown  ; and  certainly  the  best  plan 
is  to  have  them  in  beds  of  4 feet  or  5 fteet  wide, 
so  that  you  can  see  at  a glance  what  stock  you 
have,  and  by  keeping  these  beds  solely  for  cut- 
ting, the  mixed  borders  or  beds  in  the  flower- 
garden  are  not  robbed  of  their  beauty.  The 
following  are  plants  that  can  all  be  relied  on, 
viz. — 

Abutilons,  White,  are  such  perpetual 
bloomers  that  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  any 
time,  and  large  plants  that  did  duty  all  the 
winter  under  glass  will,  if  placed  in  the  shelter 
of  a wall  outside,  flower  profusely-  on  all  the 
young  growths. 

Canterbury  Bells,  Single  and  Double,  of 
the  purest  white,  are  splendid  plants  for  yield- 
ing unlimited  supplies  of  bloom,  and  by  sowing 
a small  patch  every  year  about  this  date  and 
planting  out  in  autumn  a stock  is  easily  kept  up. 

Dectzia  gracilis,  so  well  known  as  a pot 
plant  for  forcing  in  winter  and  spring,  is  equally 
useful  in  the  outdoor  garden,  where  its  long 
shoots  of  the  preceding  season’s  growth  will  be 
wreathed  with  bloom  in  June.  It  should  be 
planted  under  the  shelter  of  tall  trees  to  ward 
off  late  spring  frosts,  that  damage  the  flower- 
buds  in  exposed  places. 

Pelargoniums  of  Double  and  Single  Zonal 
kinds  are  most  useful  at  this  time  of  year  in  a 
cold  frame,  with  the  glass  put  on  just  to  ward 
off  heay-y  rains.  The  Double  Whites  then  open 
beautifully  clear,  and  the  large  trusses  of  Single 
Queen  of  Whites  are  very  effective  in  any  floral 
decorations. 

Lilium  CANDIDUM,  probably  the  finest  of 
outdoor  flowers,  and  where  it  succeeds  yvell,  as 
it  does  on  the  south  coast,  may  be  relied  on  to 
supply  any  quantity  of  bloom  in  its  season,  for 
making  yvreaths,  crosses,  &c.  The  single  blooms 
can  be  gathered  as  they  expand,  leaving  the 
buds  on  the  upper  part  of  the  spike  for  succes- 
sion. August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to 
transplant. 

Marguerites  have  of  late  years  been  very 
fashionable  for  all  sorts  of  floral  decorations, 
being  light  and  graceful ; they  are  most  persistent 
bloomers,  continuing  to  grow  and  flower  for 
months  in  succession. 

Petunias. — Double  White  Fringed  is  a splen- 
did plant  for  supplying  large  blooms,  which  if 
picked  off  singly  and  mounted  on  yvires  look 
well  in  any  floral  decoration.  A cool  house  or 
frame  suits  them  well. 

Pyrethrusi  Double  White  in  severalbeautifu 
varieties  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  herbaceous 
plants.  If  the  first  blooms  are  cut  directly  they 
expand  successional  ones  are  freely  produced. 
The  best  time  to  divide  these  plants  is  in  the 
spring,  just  after  they  start  into  growth. 

Pinks.— The  old  fringed  white  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  eulogy,  but  the  larger 
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(lowered  Mrs.  Sinicins  is  a splendid  addition  to 

the  list.  . 

Roses  in  great  variety  are  at  their  best  in 
June  and  July,  and  where  a good  collection  of 
them  are  grown  there  should  be  no  lack  of 
flowers. 

SriR/EA  JAFONICA  is  not  generally  grown  as  an 
outdoor  garden  flower,  but  it  is  most  useful  for 
cutting,  both  flowers  and  foliage  being  good. 

Stocks,  White.  Where  the  winters  are  not  too 
severe  to  keep  the  early  flowering  sorts  out  all 
the  year,  nothing  can  surpass  them  for  purity  of 
colour,  fragrance,  or  quantity  of  bloom. 

J.  Groom,  Gosqiort. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only , and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southamptm-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paver.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
hould  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  alivays  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


994. — Making  a Mushroom-bed.— Would  some- 
one kindly  give  me  instructions  for  making  a Mushroom- 
bed  ?— Carolus. 

995. — Howto  pack  Strawberries  for  post. 

— Are  there  special  baskets  for  this?  What  leaves  are 
best  to  pack  in  ? — Elstowe. 

996. — Hardy  perennials.— What  hardy  perennials 
easy  to  cultivate  would  give  the  best  results  in  Whaley 
Bridge  district? — Wistaria. 

99T.  — Spent  Hops  for  plants  — Will  someonj 
kindly  state  if  spent  Hops  do  as  well  as  decayed  leaves  for 
plants?  Would  the  Hops  require  to  be  rotted  before 
using  ?— Subscriber. 

998. — Clematis  for  a house  wall.— What  kind 
of  Clematis  will  grow  well  outside  a house  in  Whaley 
Bridge  district,  Manchester,  and  when  should  they  be 
planted?— Wistaria. 

999. — Climbers  for  a house  wall.— What  is  the 
best  assortment  of  climbers  for  decorating  a house,  and 
the  aspects  suitable  for  the  different  plants  in  Whaley 
Bridge  district? — Wistaria. 

1000. — Rose  de  Meaux.— This  Rose  grows  well  and 
flowers  very  freely  with  me  in  a light  soil  at  Diss  ; but  it 
never  produces  good  blossoms.  Why  is  this,  and  what 
can  I do  to  remedy  it?— Henry  Windsor. 

1001. — Unhealthy  Roses. —Iam  troubled  very  badly 
with  a kind  of  mildew  on  my  Rose-trees,  which  curls  up 
the  foliage,  &c.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of 
this,  how  to  cure  it,  and  prevent  it  ? — R.  J.  B. 

1002. — Onion-maggot. — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
what  will  get  rid  of  this  pest  ? Both  my  young  Onions 
and  Shallots  are  completely  destroyed  this  season.  I have 
tried  soot,  salt,  and  nitrate  of  soda.— O.  F.  L.  M. 

1003. — Budding  Roses.— In  budding  Roses  on  the 
Brier  do  you  cut  down  the  stock  before  you  commence 
budding  ; and  as  there  are  three  and  four  stems  on  some  of 
them,  do  you  take  some  of  them  away  and  leave  only  one? 
—A.  D.  A. 

1001.— Large -flowered  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

— Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  the  names  of  six  of  the 
largest-flowering — i.e. , largest  petals  and  trusses  ? Also, 
how  should  they  be  treated  to  get  the  best  results  from 
cuttings  ?— Arthur. 

1005. — Dressing  Potatoes.— When  should  Pota- 
toes be  dressed  with  the  anti-disease  mixture?  How 
should  it  be  applied  ? What  is  it  made  of  ? Has  it  been 
tried  for  Tomatoes,  as  my  outdoor  Tomatoes  suffer  from  a 
similar  disease  ? — R.  H.  W. 

1006. — Treatment  of  Canterbury  Bells.— What 
is  to  be  done  with  Canterbury  Bells  after  flowering  ? Are 
they  to  be  treated  as  biennials,  or,  as  stated  on  the  seed 
packets,  perennials ? Will  someone  kindly  let  me  know? 
— Belgian  Reader  of  Gardening. 

1007.  — Sweet  Brier. — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
how  to  grow  this  in  an  ordinary  garden  ? Can  I plant  it 
now?  If  not,  at  what  time  of  theyear?  Where  is  the  best 
place  to  buy  it,  and  what  sort  of  earth  does  it  require? 
Does  it  need  much  water  ?— J.  K. 

1008. — Vines  and  red-spider.— I have  a vinery 
filled  with  Black  Hamburgh  Vines,  beautifully  fruited. 
The  fruit  i9  just  changing  colour.  The  Vines  are  badly 
infested  with  red-spider.  A little  information  as  to  treat- 
ment to  adopt  will  be  very  acceptable? — F.  M.,  Notts. 

1009. — Ivy  on  a wall,  &C.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  way  to  get  Ivy  to  grow  over  a dull  wall  ? 
What  sort  of  soil  and  manure  does  it  require?  Does  it 
want  much  or  little  water?  What  is  the  best  time  to 
remove  the  Ivy  ? How  do  you  cut  shoots  to  take  root, 
&c. — J.  K. 


1010.—“  Sal  LaK?).”— a berry-bearing  shrub,  native  of 
British  Columbia,  recommended  to  be  introduced  here  for 
feeding  game.  Imported  seed  has  on  two  occasions 
failed.  Is  this  failure  from  bad  or  improper  treatment  ? 

Will  anyone  kindly  give  me  some  information  about  this 
shrub? — W.  S.  Ward. 

ion.— Planting  Peach-trees.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  distance  Peach-trees  should  be  planted 
from  each  other  ? And  what  width  should  the  border  be, 
and  what  is  the  best  material  to  use  in  making  a new  bor- 
der? Is  an  inside  border  necessary  for  Peaches  under 
glass?— Peach. 

1012. — Uses  of  Almond-fruits  — What  use  < an  be 
made  of  the  fruits  of  the  ordinary  Almond-tree  which 
blossoms  early  in  the  spring  ? At  the  end  of  the  season  1 
"•et  a large  crop  of  excellent  nuts,  but  as  they  are  not 
edible  I do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.— R.  UwiNS 
Pihlpott,  Surbiton. 

1013. — Orange-fungus  on  Roses  — Will  someone 
kindly  let  me  know  if  there  is  anything  I can  apply  to 
Roses  (outside)  to  kill  the  Orange-fungus  on  the  leaves 
and  stems  ? It  appears  to  spread  from  one  bush  to 
another.  I intend  dusting  with  sulphur.  Is  that  of  any 
use  ?— W.  S.  Dowson. 

1014. — Espalier  Pears  and  Apples  — Will  some- 
one kindly  say  the  best  time  for  cutting  back  the  summer 
shoots  of  pyramid  and  espalier  Pears  and  Apples,  and  if 
anv  difference  should  be  made  in  strong  growers  and  weak 
ones?  1 know  they  should  be  cut  back  to,  say,  four  leaves, 
but  when  ? — X.  Y.  Z. 

1015. — Plants  for  a verandah.— I have  a glass 
verandah,  against  the  pillars  supporting  the  roof  are 
planted  Vines  and  Clematises.  I wish  these  to  grow  in 
careless  profusion.  Should  they  be  cut  back  in  the 
autumn,  according  to  my  gardener's  plan,  or  left  unpruned 
according  to  mine  ? — Alba. 

1016. — Packing  vegetables.— Mine  have  arrived 
in  such  a 9tate  of  fermentation  that  I should  like  some 
advice.  They  came  in  a thick  box,  lined  with  zinc  ; Aspa- 
ragus and  Lettuce  uneatable,  due  possibly  to  Spinach, 
which  appears  to  me  too  wet  to  travel  well.  Would  a 
hamper  do  better  ?— Elstowe. 

1017. — Brier  stocks.— I have  a number  of  Brier 

cutting  stocks  obtained  from  just  over  i inch  to  2 inch  in 
diameter.  Is  it  any  use  to  bud  the  smaller  ones  ? 1 should 

be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  smallest  and  what  the  largest 
size  of  stock  that  can  be  budded  with  advantage  ? I want 
nothing  but  good  vigorous  plants.— J.  L.  W. 

1018. — Quitting  a garden.— I am  under  notice  to 
give  up  a garden  on  February  2nd,  1893.  I have  been  in 
the  habit  formerly  of  stocking  it  with  Broccoli.  If  1 do 
the  same  this  year  would  the  landlord  be  compelled  to  pay 
compensation  for  the  crop,  or  had  I better  stock  it  with 
something  that  I can  clear  off  before  that  date?— S.  W. 

1019. — Tomatoes  not  swelling.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  following  ? — I find  that 
although  my  Tomato-plants  are  very  healthy,  and  the 
fruit  is  all  well  set,  yet  only  one  or  two  of  the  blossoms 
on  each  bunch  swell  at  all,  the  rest  being  left  hardly  as 
big  as  a Pea,  and  whitish  in  colour.  What  should  I do  ?■ 

E.  H.  W. 

1020. — An  unsatisfactory  Peach  tree.  — Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  a Peach-tree  not  mak- 
ing free  growth?  It  set  a good  crop,  and  started  well  to 
make  its  growth,  but  it  has  been  at  a standstill  for  some 
time.  The  fruits  are  still  on,  and  are  each  as  large  as  the 
end  of  one’s  thumb.  What  growth  there  is  is  very  weak. 
The  tree  is  quite  clean,  and  has  been  watered  regularly.— 
Puzzled. 

1021. — Asparagus  plumosus  — I shall  be  glad  of 
any  information  with  regard  to  the  soil  most  suited  to  this 
plant,  and  also  to  the  treatment  it  requires  ? I have  had  a 
pot  of  it  in  a cool  greenhouse  for  over  two  years,  and 
though  vigorous  looking  at  first  the  plant  has  never  grown 
larger,  and  it  now  appears  sickly.  I have  tried  repotting 
it  in  good  soil,  but  the  fronds  are  very  light  and  unhealthy 
looking. — G.  E.  P.  S. 

1022. — Mushroom-growing.— I should  be  much 
obliged  to  anyone  who  would  tell  me  what  quantity  of 
Mushrooms  I may  reasonably  expect  to  gather  daily,  if 
the  crop  is  an  average  one,  from  a bed  10  yards  long  by 
2 yards  in  width  ? The  bed  is  composed  of  fresh  horse- 
manure,  about  15  inches  thick.  It  is  in  a sheltered 
situation,  and  protected  from  heavy  rain  by  a galvanised 
iron  roof. — Danby  Dale. 

1023. — Rose  Marechal  Niel.— I have  a Martehal 
Niel  in  a cold-house  with  the  roots  outside.  It  has  never  had 
more  than  a dozen  Roses  on  it,  and  sometimes  less  than  a 
dozen.  Last  year  it  had  not  a bloom  upon  it.  It  is  fairly 
healthy,  but  not  very  robust.  I should  esteem  it  a favour 
if  “ J.  C.  C."  or  “P.  U.”  would  kindly  instruct  me  when 
and  howto  prune  and  treat  it  with  a view  to  getting  more 
Roses  next  year  ? — Novice. 

1024. — Treatment  of  a Black  Hamburgh 
Vine. — My  Black  Hamburgh  four-year-old  Vine  which  I 
bought  and  planted  in  my  lean-to  greenhouse  (border 
outside)  last  January  appears  to  have  gone  wrong.  On 
examination  I found  where  the  fre9h  growth  starts  from 
the  cane  the  wood  i9  discoloured,  andhas  got  quite  yellow. 
Will  some  one  of  my  fellow  readers  kindly  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  and  what  remedy  to  apply  ? — Alice. 

1025. — Treatment  of  a Fuchsia.— I have  a large 
strong-stemmed  pretty  flowered  Fuchsia,  which  has  been 
in  the  conservatory  for  some  years,  but  does  no  good.  It 
has  something  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  and  I cannot 
tell  what  it  is.  I have  planted  it  in  the  garden,  and  cut 
all  the  weak  shoots  back  ; if  I pot  it  up  in  the  autumn  and 
take  it  inside,  will  it  grow  again?  I shall  be  grateful  if 
someone  will  give  me  advice  as  to  treatment?— H.  B. 

1026— Treatment  of  various  plants  — I want 
some  plants  to  bloom  inside  after  those  outside  have  done 
in  the  autumn.  If  I pot  some  of  the  summer  plants  will 
they  bloom  longer  if  taken  inside?  I shall  feel  obliged  if 
someone  will  help  me  in  this  matter?  I have  potted  some 
Asters,  and  they  seem  to  be  growing  up  very  weak.  They 
are  in  a cold-house  What  should  I do  with  them?  I 
have  some  Calceolarias  in  pots,  common  yellow  and  dark  ; 
if  I keep  them  in  pots  will  they  keep  through  winter  and 
bloom  stronger  another  summer?  I want  to  get  some  of 
the  better  kinds  of  Calceolarias.  Can  I grow  them  easily 
from  seed  ? — H.  B. 


1027. — Treatment  of  Arums.-I  shall  feel  obliged 

if  someone  would  please  to  inform  me  as  to  the  treatment 
required  for  what  are  generally  called  here  Lilies  of  the 
Nile?  I have  two  which  1 keep  in  an  upstairs  room  jo 
fire);  the  room  faces  the  west,  and  they  receive  all  the 
afternoon  sun.  What  I particularly  desire  to  know , ,»  as 
to  the  repotting,  nature  of  soil,  and  the  amount  of  water 
necessary  to  be  given  them  in  winter  and  summer  . i\.  A. 

Scott. 

1028. — Parsley  failing  -1  have  not  been  able  to 
get  any  Parsley  the  last  three  years  the  seed  has  come 
up,  and  then  the  plants  have  turned  yellow  and  (lied  oft  . 
A like  result  was  the  case  last  year,  only  that  the  root 
decayed.  The  soil  has  been  limed  and  sooted,  soap  ana 
soda,  gas-lime,  all  used,  and  nothing  seems  to  answer. 
Four  years  ago  on  the  same  soil  1 had  splendid  Parsley.  < 
shall  be  glad  to  see  any  explanation  of  this  matter  r 
Locality,  York. — E.  Brown. 

1029. — Iceland  Poppies-— Do  Iceland  Poppies  bear 
transplanting  after  flowering,  or  is  it  better  to  rely  only  on 
seeds  for  propagating  purposes?  May  they  still  be  sown 
with  hope  of  flowering  this  year?  These  beautiful  hard.i 
perennials  are  very  little  known  in  Belgium  as  yet,  and  as 
mine  are  flowering  abundantly  for  the  second  year  ail  mj 
neighbours  have  been  promised  some,  only  I do  not  want 
to  spoil  my  border  without  knowing  whether  they  bear 
transplanting? — Belgian  Reader  of  Gardening. 


transplanting 

1030  —Carnations  and  green-fly.  In  a recent 
issue  of  Gardening  there  appeared  an  article  on  Carnations 
and  their  culture,  the  writer  suggesting  dusting  the  buds 
with  Tobacco-powder  for  the  purpose  of  killing  green-tly. 
Am  I to  understand  this  to  be  snuff,  and  will  the  writer 
kindly  explain  how  it  should  be  used,  and  whether  a solu- 
tion of  Tobacco  and  paratfin-oil  would  do  for  the  same 
purpose  (it  having  been  recommended  to  me),  and  what 
proportions  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  ?-Fredk.  T. 
Poulson. 

1031. — Treatment  of  Rhodanthe.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  proper  treatment  of  Rhodanthe  t The 
seeds' came  up  beautifully,  but  afterwards  when  potted  the 
seedlings  got  meagre  and  do  not  grow.  What  potting  sou 
is  to  be  used  ? Are  the  seedlings  to  be  pricked  off  quite 
small  i How  many  in  a pot,  and  how  far  between  t Or  is  it 
better  to  sow  the  Rhodanthe  and  let  it  remain  in  pots  in 
peat  soil  ? I have  at  my  disposal  frames  and  a greenhouse 
-leatea  in  the  winter  months,  well  exposed.— Belgian 
Reader  of  Gardening. 

1032. — Rose  W.  A-  Richardson. -Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  reason  why  this  Rose  is  not  flovyenny 
with  me  as  it  should  do  ? It  was  planted  in  a sheltered 
and  sunny  corner  of  the  garden  in  the  autumn  of  1890. 
Last  year  it  made  wonderful  growth,  but  there  was  not  a 
single  bloom  upon  it,  and  now  when  great  hopes  were 
raised  of  a harvest  of  flowers,  I see  but  few,  and  again  an 
astonishing  amount  of  young  growth.  The  plant  has  had 
a good  deal  of  manure.  Can  it  have  had  too  much  ? What 
can  I do  to  get  more  blooms  ? Should  it  be  allowed  to 
spread  so  fast? — Taffy,  Wales. 

1033.  -An  unsatisfactory  greenhouse  - 
have  a small  conservatory,  17  feet  by  13  feet,  and  14  feet 
in  height  to  the  top  of  dome,  built  up  to  the  houselead- 
ing  from  the  dining-room,  facing  west.  The  south  side  is 
the  kitchen  wall,  with  the  exception  of  about  4 feel . of 
glass,  the  west  and  north  all  glass.  There  is  a flue  for 
heating  round  three  sides,  with  iron  gratings  over,  level 
with  the  stone  floor.  The  firing  hole  is  in  the  cellar  ot  the 
house,  and  there  is  a great  draught ; even  if  heaped  up,  the 
fire  does  not  last  many  hours.  There  13  no  damper,  and  1 
am  unable  to  get  any  heat  in  the  house.  There  is  a \ me, 
and  I trv  to  grow  ordinary  greenhouse  plants  and  Ferns, 
but  everything  does  badly,  and  all  the  foliage  dies  off  \er> 
quickly.  The  house  gets  very  hot  and  dry  in  summer 
weather  Will  someone  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
failure,  and  if  any  new  heating  apparatus  is  necessary, 
and  please  also  say  what  would  be  the  best  and  cheapest 
one  to  put  in,  and  how  much  piping  would  be  required  if 
a hot-water  apparatus  is  desirable  ?— D.  P. 

1034. — Roses  in  Demerara— Will  someone  kindly 
furnish  me  with  some  information  about  the  management 
of  Dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses?  In  December,  1891, 

I imported  from  England  the  following  H.P.  s : EarlDuffe- 
rin  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  John  Hopper,  and  Llrich 
Brunner  ; the  last  named  flowered  soon  after  arrival,  but 
neither  of  the  others  have  shown  any  sign  of  flowering. 
They  are  vigorous  in  growth,  some  with  shoots  10  feet 
long.  I pegged  some  down,  and  the  eyes  have  given  shoots 
3 feet  hi°"h,  but  no  sign  of  flower  on  them  ; Earl  Duirerm 
in  an  eastern  position,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan  in  northern, 
the  others  in  a western  position.  Temperature  of  the 
nlace  averages  75  degs.  in  the  shade  throughout  the  year. 
The  plants  are  in  tubs,  3 feet  wide  by  2 feet  deep^soil 
light  and  rich.  I shall  be  much  obliged  if  ‘ P.  U.  or 
“ J.  C.  C.”  will  advise  me  in  the  matter?  Tea  Roses 
bought  from  the  same  firm  in  England  and  at  the  same 
time  bloom  profusety  and  continuously.  J.  1.  Harris, 
Demerara. 

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given;  but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1035. — Cattleya  blooms  from  Ayr  (B.  Meredith) 
—I  should  have  been  most  happy  to  name  the  flowers  sent 
if  it  were  possible,  but  when  they  reached  me  they  were 
shrivelled  up  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  recognise.  Try 
them  again  and  pack  them  better.  I find  amateurs  have 
much  to  learn  in  packing  flowers.—  M.  B. 

1036. — Odontoglossum  crispum  (J.  Oldham).— 
The  flower  sent  reached  me  safely.  It  is  a very  good  form 
of  O.  crispum,  but  being  from  a newly  imported  plant  it 
has  opened  somewhat  deformed  ; but  I think  if  you  grow 
it  properly  and  flower  it  next  season  you  will  find  it  to  be 
a superb  form  of  the  species,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  see 
flowers  of  it  then. — M.  B. 

1037. — Cattleya  Warner!  (J-  West).— Ho,  you 
have  not  got  the  true  old  C.  labiata  in  the  flower  sent,  but 
it  is  the  nearest  to  it  in  shape  and  colour  of  all  the  labiata 
section  ; but  you  see  it  flowers  just  six  months  out  of  sea- 
son. It  is  a first-rate  variety  of  C.  Warnen,  something 
like  we  used  to  see  soon  after  it  was  named,  and  by  far  the 
best  I have  seen  for  many  a day.  Take  care  of  it.  M.  B. 
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1038.  — OdOntoglossum  baphicantum  ( G . 

Aldons). — I take  this  to  be  the  name  of  your  plant,  and  I 
look  upon  it  as  a natural  hybrid  between  O.  gloriosum 
and  O.  crispum.  It  makes  a good  and  massive  spike,  but 
• t is  no  favourite  of  mine;  there  are  not  enough  markings 
in  the  flower.  In  the  one  now  before  me  the  sepal9  and 
petals  are  somewhat  of  a dirty  .yellow,  having  about  three, 
not,  large,  irregular  shaped  spots  on  each.— M.  B. 

1039.  -Masdevallia  Bruckmulleri  (J.  //.).— 
Yes,  this  name  you  have  with  the  plant,  i9  right  enough, 
which,  however,  is  perhaps  more  correctly  named  Al. 
ooriacea.  It  was  first  found  just  fifty  years  ago,  but  was 
not  introduced  in  a living  state  until  about  twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  Messrs.  Low,  wanting  to  sell  it,  named  it 
provisionally  after  their  collector,  Bruckmuller  ; but  it 
had  previously  been  named  coriacea  soon  after  its  dis- 
covery.— M.  B. 

1040. — Dendrobium  dixanthum  (/).  McLeod).— 
The  flower  you  send  is  here  named.  It  was  first  sent  home 
to  England  nearly  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Parish, 
since  which  time  it  has,  I think,  been  nearly  always  to  be 
obtained  at  Messrs.  Low’s  nursery  at  Clapton  ; indeed,  I 
have  frequently  seen  it  there  in  quantity.  The  flowers 
are  very  showy,  and  the  name  is  derived  from  the  two 
shades  of  yellow.  You  will  find  it  figured  in  the  But. 
Mag.,  t.  5564.— M.  B. 

1041.  — Cattleya  flower  without  petals.— J. 

Douglas  sends  me  a Cattleya  Mendeli  flower  devoid  of 
petals,  saj  ing  : “ Is  it  not  a curious  freak  I have  two  blooms 
on  the  plant  alike  ? What  is  the  cause?”  To  this  last  part 
of  his  letter  I cannot  reply  ; perhaps  the  plant  is  not  long 
home  from  its  native  country  and  has  not  recovered  its 
move,  or  it  has  suffered  in  some  way  at  its  roots.  I have 
frequently  seen  deformed  flowers  upon  newly  imported 
plants,  not  only  Cattleyas,  but  many  others.—  M.  B. 

1042.  — Aglaomorpha  Meyeniana  (//.  G.).  — 
This  gentleman  sends  me  a nice  fertile  frond  of  this  plant 
for  a name  ? Here  it  is  also  called  the  Bear’s  Paw  Fern, 
from  the  thick  rhizome  being  thickly  coated  with  large, 
brown  scales.  It  is  a beautiful  Fern  when  fertile,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  specimen  sent.  The  fronds  will,  however, 
become  much  larger  as  the  plants  increase  in  strength. 
It  should  be  planted  in  well  drained  soil,  consisting  of 
good  open  peat  and  loam  ; and  if  you  have  it  planted  out 
I would  advise  you  to  mix  some  leaf-mould  with  it,  and 
make  the  whole  fairly  sandy.  Treated  in  this  manner, 
with  stove  heat — for  the  plant  comes  from  the  Philippine 
Islands— you  may  reasonably  expect  fronds  some  3 feet  or 
4 feet  in  height  in  the  course  of  a couple  of  years. — J.  J. 

1043. — Hardy  Tree-Ferns  (G.  Ayton).— This  gen- 
tleman a9ks  how  I am  succeeding  with  these  ? I may  say 
I have  done  well  with  them,  but  force  of  circumstances  has 
curtailed  my  space  somewhat,  the  builders  having  been 
about  my  garden.  However,  I have  contrived  to  keep 
many  of  my  pets,  but  I find  that  the  plants  of  La9trea 
dilatata  are  all  dead.  This  seems  to  be  a species  that  will 
not  come  through  two  seasons  when  grown  in  a Tree-Fern 
stem.  I am  a9  much  in  love  with  them  as  ev  er,  and  did 
not  know  anyone  wa9  watching  and  waiting  to  know  the 
result,  or  I could  have  told  you  it  was  no  new  thought  of 
mine,  as  I have  so  grown  them  now  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  Of  course,  with  those  out-of-doors  great  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  them  becoming  dry  during  the  sum- 
mer time,  as  they  require  a large  quantity  of  water  to 
keep  them  in  health  and  beauty.— J.  J. 

1044.  — Green  insects  on  various  plants 
( F.  J.  G . ).  — The  little  green  insects  which  you  found  in 
the  little  masses  of  froth  on  various  plants,  commonly 
known  as  Cuckoo  or  Frog’s-9pittle,  are  immature  speci- 
mens of  the  common  Frog-hopper  (Aphrophora  spumaria), 
a small  dark-brown  insect,  which  springs  away  when  dis- 
turbed in  a very  rapid  manner.  When  in  its  immature 
state  it  injures  the  plants  which  it  attacks  to  a consider- 
able extent,  for  not  only  doe9  it  draw  from  the  plant 
enough  of  its  juices  to  feed  itself,  but  also  to  form  the 
froth  covering  with  which  it  i9  surrounded.  The  best  way 
of  destroying  this  insect  is  to  take  a cup  of  water  and  a 
a small  stiff  brush— an  ordinary  gum-brush  does  very  well 
— and  remove  the  insect  with  the  brush,  and  wash  the 
latter  clean  in  the  cup.  I do  not  think  syringing  with 
an  insecticide  is  of  any  use,  as  it  is  difficult  to  bring  it 
into  contact  with  the  insect.  1 have  seen  some  soft- 
wooded  plants  much  injured  by  this  insect.— G.  S.  S. 

1045. — Grubs  and  Cabbages  (Carlow).  — Your 
Cabbages  are  attacked  by  the  grubs  of  the  Cabbage-fly 
(Anthomyia  brassicse).  This  fly  lays  her  eggs  on  the  plant 
as  near  as  she  can  get  to  the  roots,  and  the  grubs  feed  on 
the  roots.  Nitrate  of  soda  spread  round  the  plants  and 
well  watered  in  if  there  be  no  chance  of  rain  has  been  found 
\ ery  useful ; anti  watering  with  lime  water  has  been  found 
very  efficacious.  When  a plant  is  attacked,  which  may  be 
known  by  its  sickly  appearance,  it  should  be  carefully 
removed,  so  as  not  to  leave  any  grubs  in  the  ground.  The 
plants  should  be  put  at  once  into  something  from  which 
the  grubs  cannot  drop  out,  and  be  burnt  as  soon  as 
possible,  or  buried  at  least  a foot  below  the  surface.  The 
hole  left  by  the  removal  of  each  plant  should  be  filled  with 
lime  or  soot  so  as  to  kill  any  grubs  that  may  have  been 
left  behind.  Dipping  the  roots  in  soot  or  lime-water  or 
very  strong  manure-water  helps  to  ward  off  an  attack.  A 
proper  rotation  of  crops  is  most  essential.  A second  crop  of 
Cabbages  should  never  immediately  follow  an  infested 
one.— G.  S.  S. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
tratkd,  57,  Southampton-street,  Stratid , London , W.C. 

Names  of  plants  — F.  IT.  IT.—  An  Onoidium,  but 

too  much  shrivelled  to  say  more. B.  J.  C.— Send  again 

when  in  flower. H\  A.— Dendrobium  fimbriatum  ocula- 

tum. T.  G. — Dendrobium  suavissimum. II.  J.—A 

form  of  Onoidium  sphacelatum. M.M.— 1,  Cypripedium 

pubescens  ; 2,  Onosma  taurica  ; 3,  Adiantum  pedatum. 

A.  W.  L.—  Onoidium  Marshallianum. J.  />.  M. — 

Appears  to  be  Nephrodium  molle  corymbiferum.  

E.  T.  B. — Glechoma  hederacea. J.  G. — Looks  like 

Lilium  pardalinum,  send  better  specimen. H\  Milner. 

— Flower  seeds  had  all  dropped  out,  send  again. Essex. 

— Diplacus(Mimulu8)glutinosus. Criftius.  —Please  send 

again  specimens  better  packed  and  numbered. Henry 

M' indsor. — Yes,  llarrisoni  and  DeMeaux  Roses. J.S.B. 


— Leycesteria  formosa. Farragh. — Azalea  mollis. 

B.  R.— Euphorbia  Lathyrls,  not  the  Caper  (Capparis  spi- 

nosa).  By  no  means  U9e  the  Euphorbia  for  pickling. 

J.  Turner.— Clematis  graveolens. W.  J.  B.  IF.— The 

specimens  were  badly  packed,  and  hence  much  bruised,  and 
they  were  not  numbered,  so  we  cannot  name.  Please  send 

again  with  numbers,  &c. Elsie. — 1,  Thyrsacanthus  ruti- 

lans  ; 2,  Box -leaved  Orange  (Citrus  buxifolia)  apparently, 
but  specimen  poor  ; 3,  Diosma  odorata  ; 4,  Acacia  armata  ; 
5,  Abutilon  vexillarium  ; G,  Send  better  specimen  and  in 

flower. ./.  //.—Specimens  rotten. G.  Gilbert.  — 

Ilabrofchamnus  elegans,  not  a hardy  plant. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  wt 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Miss  Grimes. — Apply  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Neighbour  &Sons> 

127,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. Alfred  Morris. — Cut 

back  the  Aucuba. Mrs.  Parsons. — There  have  been 

several  notes  on  the  Gooseberry-caterpillar  in  recent 

numbers  of  Gardening,  and  to  these  you  should  refer. 

M.  A.  L. — The  Abutilon-leaves  seem  to  have  been  affected 
with  red-spider,  and  the  leaves  look  also  as  if  burnt  by 

fumigation  ? Please  give  particulars  as  to  treatment  ? 

J.  Thompson. — The  Vine-leaves  appear  to  be  “scalded” 
from  insufficient  early  ventilation.  How  have  they  been 

treated  ? Hydrangea.  —The  flowers  sent  look  like  those  of 

Hydrangea  rosea,  or  else  it  is  a freak  of  Nature.  Please  give 

more  particulars. E.  S.  Whimple. — Syringe  freely  and 

frequently  with  water  in  which  soft-soap  has  been  dissolved, 
or  with  Tobaccco-water. Michael  Slevin.— The  Bego- 

nias have  no  doubt  been  quite  burnt  up  from  want  of  air 

and  water. II.  //.—Please  give  particulars  of  treatment 

the  Peaches  that  rot  have  received. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

992. — Oat  and  poultry.— You  must  not 
kill  your  neighbour’s  cat  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  legal  proceedings  would  probably 
follow,  and  this  course  means  annoyance  and 
expense.  Your  proper  course,  if  the  cat  kills  or 
maims  your  poultry,  is  to  sue  the  owner  in  the 
county  court.  Cats,  unfortunately,  cannot  be 
kept  under  control  as  easily  as  dogs,  but,  none 
the  less,  their  owners  should  take  care  that  their 
pets  cause  no  loss  amongst  other  people’s  stock. 
— Dotjlting. 

993.  — Food  for  fowls. — “Amateur’s” 
lis£  of  food  seems  rather  long,  considering  the 
few  adult  birds  in  his  yard.  Still,  on  investiga- 
tion, the  outlay  does  not  seem  excessive.  It  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  cost,  because  samples 
and  prices  are  not  mentioned  ; but  if  “Amateur” 
will  work  out  the  sum  for  himself  and  divide  the 
total  amongst  the  seven  old  fowls,  he  will  find 
that  there  is  not  much  cause  for  complaint.  He 
must  remember  that  the  seven  months  over 
which  the  outlay  is  spread  are  the  worst  part  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  birds 
can  find  nothing  for  themselves  at  other  times. 
— Doultixg. 

How  to  hold  a fowl.— Few  persons  know 
how  to  secure  a fowl  properly.  Never  seize  a j 
fowl  by  the  tail,  if  a fine  bird,  nor  touch  the  ' 
back,  but  grasp  both  legs  at  once  with  a firm, 
tight,  quick  hold,  and  then  raise  free  from  the 
ground  or  perch  and  hang  the  body  down  clear 
of  any  obstacle.  This  method  does  not  rufile 
the  plumage  or  turn  a feather,  which  in  a fine 
bird  must  be  avoided.  When  the  web  of  the 
feathers  is  once  broken  it  can  never  be  united 
again,  and  where  much  handled  this  often 
occurs,  giving  the  bird  a ragged  appearance. 

Beginning  poultry  keeping.  —People 
should  be  just  as  careful  about  going  into  the 
poultry  business  as  they  would  be  at  engaging 
in  any  other  industry.  Do  not  think  it  is  easy 
enough  to  raise  chickens,  and  that  anybody  can 
do  it.  Before  attempting  it,  we  would  advise 
all  to  try  to  gain  their  first  experience  at  the 
expense  of  somebody  else.  Take  a position  as 
labourer,  or  in  any  capacity,  on  a poultry-farm 
before  embarking  all  your  own  capital.  Experi- 
ence for  a season.  You  will  never  regret  the 
experience.  If  successful,  you  will  have  learned 
much  and  be  able  to  save  money  in  arranging 
the  place  you  buy.  If  unsuccessful,  you  want 
no  more  of  it.  Poultry  papers  usually  publish 
the  successes,  but  seldom  the  failures.  In  this 
they  are  misleading.  Where  most  people  do 
and  can  succeed  is  in  keeping  a few  hens  about 
the  home  for  eggs  aloue.  They  are  fed  and 
cared  for  better,  comparatively,  than  a large 
flock,  and  give  better  returns.  I do  not  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  on  a large  scale, 
but  I do  say  that  more  fail  than  succeed.  There- 
fore I urge  all  to  be  careful  when  engaging  fn 
raising  chickens  on  a large  scale,  and  try  to  get 
experience  before  investing  heavily. — American 
Agriculturist. 


BEAUTIFUL  GREENHOUSE  NOVELTIES. 


MGOLD  and  Silver  Tricolor  PELARGONI- 

UM.S,  compared  by  a gentleman  to  Indian  and  Austra- 
lian buttei  flies,  viz. : Tbe  following  are  seven  golds  : Peacock, 
Butterfly,  Brilliant,  Enchantress,  Prince  of  Wales,  Macbeth, 
Masterpiece.  The  following  7 silver  tricolors,  lovely  magenta, 
chocolate,  crimson,  white  foliage : Empress  of  India,  Dolly 
Varden,  Eva  Fish,  Miss  Farren,  Lady  Dorothy  Neville,  Lasso’ 
Gowrie,  Countess  Tasker.  Price  any  above,  Is.  3d.,  or  4s. 
set  of  seven  ; or  seven  of  each,  7s.  Easy  directions  sent. 

]0  DOUBLE  DWARF  PELARGONIUMS, 

LA  new  Continents  1 introductions,  Lemoine  s,  Van  Geert  s, 
Jcc.,  of  great  beauty  and  rartiy : Souvenir  Van  Houtte,  Le 
Cameleon,  Oreste,  Comte  de  Hinaut,  Comtesse  de  Flandre, 
Arcfiduke  Rudolph,  Princess  Clementine,  Triomphe  de  Gand 
(this  variety  alone  worth  half  the  money),  Comtesse  de  Tann- 
berg,  Comte  de  Flandre,  President,  Aug.  Van  Geert,  Reiue 
Marie  Henriette.  Price  Is.  Gd.  each,  or  any  six  for  6s. ; or  the 
set  of  12  for  10s.  Grand  Cactus  Dahlia  Collection,  almost 
every  new  variety,  price  3s.  for  6,  or  14,  all  different  and 
labelled,  for  5s.,  free,  large  plants ; also  1 yellow  Juarezi 
gratis  with  each  order  for  14. 

The  following  are  five  new  grand  foreign  hybrid 
KAXOSANTHES  (Crassulas) : M.  Foucart,  M.  Buchner, 
Mrs.  Cannell,  M.  Pfitzer,  Mrs.  Wynne.  Price  4s.  3J  the  above 
sot  of  five,  cheap  at  double : last  season  were  3s.  6d.  each. 

A few'  nick-nack  Greenhouse  Gems.— 3 greenhouse  flower- 
ing Statices  for  Is.  6d.  1 Geranium  fernaffolium,  1*.  3d.,  or  2 
for  28. ; tine  cut-leaved,  scented  sprays  for  bouquets,  a lovely 
gem.  Clianthus  puniceus  (Lobster  Claw-plant),  1 year,  le  3d. 
Francoa  appendiculata,  rare  crimson-red  flowers,  Is.  td  , 2 
for  2s.  6d.  Franco*  ramosa,  long  sprays,  wh  te  flowers. 
If.  3d.,  or  2 for  2s.  Eranthenmm  tuberculutum,  white,  sweet- 
scented  tube  flowers.  Is.  9d.,  or  2 for  3s. : very  rare  gem. 
Eranthemum  pulchellum,  blue,  Is.  3d.,  or  2 for  2s.  Acalypha 
obovata,  elegant  foliage,  1*.  9d..  or  2 for  3s  Prince  Leopold 
Heliotrope,  Is  3d  , or  2 for  2s.  Hibiscus  chizopeialus,  double 
scarlet,  magnificent,  Is.  9d  , or  2 for  3s  Epiphyllum  violaceum, 
flowers  in  profusion,  most  elegant  table  plant,  Is  3d  , or  2 for 
2s.  Important  notice.— 30s.  worth  selected  from  above  advt. 
sent  for  ODe  guinea,  ad  named. 

W.  PLUMMER,  Gardener,  CATTON,  NORWICH. 

All  plants  sent  free.  N.B. — No  callers  allowed. 

PANSIES  AT  YORK  GALA, 

June  15.  I was  awarded  First  Prize  for  my  Celebrated 
Collection  of  43  blooms.  I have  a few  hundred  plants  to  offer 
cheap.  14  plants  for  3s.  6d.  Worth  double. 

A . BAILEY,  Jry.,  Pansy  Grower,  SUNDERLAND. 


ion  BEDDING  PLANTS,  Carriage  paid  for  5s. 

—This  Collection  offered  with  confidence  for  the 
seventh  season  is  a perfect  garden  outfit  of  good,  well-fur- 
nished plants,  and  is  unapproached  in  value  by  any  other 
offered— viz.,  25  Geraniums  (assorted),  25  Emperor  Blue 
I obelia,  6 choice  Dahlias,  6 splendid  Fuchsias,  10  Blue  Agera- 
tum,  10  beautifully-striped  Petunias,  6 Marguerites  (yellow 
and  white),  6 Verbenas,  6 Iresine  Lindeni.  6 sweet  Heliotrope, 
8 choice  Chrysanthemums,  6 grand  Pansies.  Half  Collection, 
3s.,  and  reasonable  variation  allowed  and  claimed  in  case  of 
need.  Such  things  as  Asters,  Zinnias,  Stocks,  Phlox,  and 
Balsams,  are  excluded.  These,  however,  are  on  sale,  offitest 
quality,  at  2s.  100.—  JAMES  BATEMAN,  Wartling,  Hastings. 

T OBELIA  EMPEROR  WILLIAM.  — Un- 

J-J  doubtedly  the  finest  of  all ; good  plants,  just  breaking 
into  bloom,  3s.  per  100 ; 25s.  1,000,  free. — J AMES  BATEMAN , 
Wartling.  Hastings. 


TROUBLE  IVY-LEAF  GERANIUMS. 

U old  sorts  of  20  years  ago,  but  the  best  Continer 


- Not 

) years  ago,  but  the  best  Continental  pro- 
ductions. Every  shade  of  colour,  resembling  Roses.  12 
distinct,  named,  well-rooted,  3s. ; 6 ditto.  Is.  9d.,  free.— 
JAMES  BATEM  AN,  Wartling,  near  Hastings. 

p HARMING  SPRING  FLOW  ERS.—  Double 

VJ  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Pansies,  Carnations, 
Wallflowers,  and  many  other  nice  plants.  See  my  previous 
advertisements  for  varieties  and  prices. — JAMES  BATE- 
MAN. Wartling.  near  Hastings. 


SWAN  POP  BY. — Finest  novelty  of 

the  season,  pure  white,  mostly  dble.,  wonderfully  free, 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  grand  for  grouping  or  cut 
| free.— BATEMAN, 


[XTH1TE 

" " the  sea 


.mvers;'  Is.  3d.  doz.;  25,  2s.; 
Vartling,  Hastings. 


100, 


DAHLIAS  ! DAHLIAS  ! — Now  is  the  time  to 

plant  them.  Good  plauts  of  the  gorgeous  Cactus,  Show 
and  Fancy,  Pompone,  and  Singles.  Carefully  selected  from  a 
grand  Collection,  price  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  — J AM  KS  BATEMAN, 
Wartling,  near  Hastings.  

TV/TIGNON  ASTER,  new,  finest,  most  peifect 

JLV1  white  in  cultivation.  40  strong  plants,  Is.,  post  free.— 
WM.  KAMSHAW,  Si'hsworth  Lane,  Sunderland. 

NEW  STRAWBERRIES,  Setting  Fruit,  “l, 

Is. : 100,  3s.  6d.  Clemat;s,  4 var  , Is.  3d.  Roses,  3var., 
Is  . very  SI  ong.  ire.- : I.ist  BROl'NT.  l!oili°riield.  Sussev 

SPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER. — ti  Geraniums,  6 

Fuchsias,  C Heliotropes,  o Dhl.  Ivy  Geraniums.  4 Eupa- 
toriums,  2s..  free;  also  24  Yellow  Calceolarias,  Is.  (xl., free.— 

A.  TOMKIN.  Florist,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

TV/TELONS  as  easy  to  grow  as  Cucumbers. 
1YL  4 plants,  Is.  Oil.,  free.— THOMAS  WAITE,  Heamoor, 
Penzance. 

“QUPERB  PRIMULAS,  Cheap.  ' — Strong 

10  plants  for  autumn  showing,  will  be  a mass  of  bloom 
from  October  to  April : warranted  the  finest  strain  in  exist- 
ence, including  Crimson  King  and  Swanley  White : also 
blue,  purple,  spotted,  velvet,  lake.  &c.  6,  Is.  3d.  : 12.  2s.  9d., 
free.  Strong,  robust  plauts,  not  tiny  seedlings.- Mrs. 
GARDNER,  The  Fir  Trees,  Stroud. „ 

■REDDING  PLANTS.  — PYRETHRUM  and 
-D  asters,  2s.  lid.  100,  free.  GERANIUMS,  extra  good, 
best  sorts,  mixed,  on  rail,  2s.  6d.  doz.  — BRADLEY 
BROTHERS,  Bardney,  Lincoln.  

T OBELIA  Emperor  William,  2s.  3d.  100  ; 

! J-l  Golden  Feather.  Is  3d.  100 ; S-ngle  Petunias,  Dianthus, 
”0  tkl  car.  pd. — J.  OSW1CK,  Barsham,  Beccles,  Suffolk. 

GR  E E NHO  USES. 

1 Intending  purchasers  should  send  for  our  new  Illustrated 
Price  List  ot  Greenhouses,  &c  , complete  from  4Ss.,  post  free, 
2 stamps. — S.  HARTLEY  & CO.,  Horticultural  Builders, 
Valley-street,  Windhill,  Shipley,  Yorkshire. 

■"TENTS  ! TENTS  ! ! TENTS  ! ! !— Suitable  for 

L Gardens,  Cricket,  or  Camping-out  purposes.  40  feet  in 
circumference,  pure  linen,  with  pegs,  poles,  and  lines  com- 
plete. These  tents  are  white,  and  have  only  been  used  a little 
by  Her  Majesty  s Government,  and  cost  over  £6  each.  I will 
send  one  complete  for  30s.  Can  be  sent  on  approval. 
HENRY  J.  GASSON,  Government  Contractor,  Rye,  Sussex. 
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CROWDED  VEGETABLES. 


Unduly  crowding  the  vegetable  crops  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  In  very  many  instances 
nothing  is  gained  by  growing  kitchen  garden 
crops  too  closely  together,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  results  are  more  ofte4i  than  not  most  unsatis- 
factory. Not  unfrequently  the  vegetable  quar- 
ters are  much  screened  by  a variety  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  fruit-trees  and  bushes  also  being  scat- 
tered all  over  the  garden,  these  conditions 
having  a weakening  effect  upon  the  vegetables, 
which  thick  planting  or  sowing  further  intensi- 
fies. Thus  treated  they  are  neither  so  pro- 
ductive nor  nearly  so  hardy  as  other  plants  of 
the  same  species  or  varieties  more  intelligently 
treated.  These  facts  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
at  the  present  time.  Commencing  with 

Potatoes,  it  will  be  found  that  by  far  the 
heaviest  crops  are  obtained  by  planting  moder- 
ately  strong  tubers  from  10  inches  to  12  inches 
apart,  in  rows  2 feet  to  3 feet  apart,  the  fnore 
vigorous  growers  naturally  receiving  the  greater 
distance.  It  is,  of  course,  now  far  too 
late  to  advise  upon  planting,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  thinning  out  of  the 
shoots  where  they  are  at  all  thick  ; if 
this  is  done,  one  or  two  strong  growths 
will  produce  more  serviceable  crops  of  tubers 
than  three  times  their  number  will  do.  To 
make  matters  worse,  it  is  often  thought  the 
right  thing  to  plant  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli, 
and  Cauliflowers  between  the  somewhat  closely 
arranged  rows  of  Potatoes,  one  crop  simply 
spoiling  the  other.  Broccoli  that  is  to  stand 
hard  weather  ought  never  to  be  planted  on  loose 
ground  or  among  Potatoes.  Broccoli  ought  to 
have  fairly  rich,  very  firm  open  ground,  and  if 
arranged  30  inches  apart  in  rows  3 feet  asunder 
the  plants  will  grow  sturdily  and  through  an 
ordinary  winter. 

Brussels  Sprouts  put  out  early  on  rich 
ground  may  well  be  disposed  nearly  or  quite  as 
far  apart  each  way.  Crowded,  they  grow  very 
spindly  and  produce  poor  thin  crops.  Given  an 
early  start  and  good  room,  they  will  make  fine 
stout  stems,  strong  foliage,  and  yield  a heavy 
crop  of  close  Sprouts.  On  poor  light  ground 
the  rows  may  be  30  inches  apart  and  the  plants 
20  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  smaller  or 
earlier  Cauliflowers  may  be  grown  rather  more 
thickly.  Curiously  enough,  Savoys  very  fre- 
quently get  more  room  than  they  need.  Very 
large  heads  of  these  are  not  the  best,  and  if  all 
but  the  Drumhead  and  Tom  Thumb  varieties 
are  15  inches  apart  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  that 
will  be  ample  space.  The  Drumheads  may  be 
18  inches  apart  each  way  and  the  little  early 
varieties  12  inches  apart  in  rows  15  inches  apart. 
It  is  not  the  winter  vegetables  only  that  require 
plenty  of  room,  but  it  is  equally  unwise  to  crowd 
Beans  of  all  kinds,  Peas,  Asparagus,  Artichokes, 
Vegetable  Marrows,  salading  and  root  crops 
generally.  If  either  the  rows  or  plants  in  the 
rows  of 

Runner  Beans  are  crowded  the  crops  are  cer- 
tain to  be  light,  and  in  a dry  summer  of  short 
duration.  Single  rows  ought  to  be  6 feet  and 
double  rows  8 feet  apart,  the  plants  in  either 


case  being  thinned  to  12  inches  apart,  one  going 
to  each  stake.  To  convince  anyone  of  the 
wisdom  of  giving  Runner  Beans  good  room,  he 
has  only  to  try  what  can  be  done  with  a few 
isolated  clumps.  If  Dwarf  or  Kidney  Beans  are 
crowded  they  quickly  smother  each  other. 
When  raised  very  early  they  do  not  grow  to 
their  full  size,  but  the  successional  and  later 
rows  should  be  2 feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
singled  out  to  12  inches  asunder,  an  additional 
width  of  6 inches  between  the  rows  being  given 
to  Canadian  Wonder.  Thus  treated  and  lightly 
staked  up  the  plants  grow  and  branch  strongly, 
heavy  crops  of  fine  straight  pods  resulting. 
Advice  has  frequently  been  given  in  Gardening 
concerning  the  folly  of  crowding  Peas,  and  1 
need  not  enlarge  on  this  beyond  remarking  that 
well  isolated  rows,  the  plants  if  need  be  being 
freely  thinned  out  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
branching  strongly,  are  invariably  the  most 
productive.  Crowded  Asparagus  cannot  be 
made  to  produce  other  than  moderately  large 
shoots,  and,  grown  on  raised  beds,  the  plants  may 
well  be  put  out  18  inches  apart  each  way. 
When  planted  nearly  double  that  distance  apart 
each  way  on  good  open  or  level  ground  extra 
strong  clumps  are  soon  developed,  these  yielding 
surprising  quantities  of  extra  strong  succulent 
shoots  for  cutting. 

Globe  Artichokes  grown  thickly  quickly 
impoverish  each  other,  and  produce  a short  crop 
of  small  heads  with  thin  scales.  The  clumps 
ought  to  be  fully  3 feet  apart  each  way,  some 
growers  allowing  even  more  space  and  the 
crowns  being  early  thinned  out  to  about  three 
in  number,  a long  succession  of  large  succulent 
heads  is  produced.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  are 
even  worse  used,  and  yet  this  is  a crop  that  well 
repays  for  better  treatment  than  it  usually 
receives.  The  rows  (in  many  instances  there  are 
no  rows,  but  a perfect  thicket  of  plants)  ought 
to  be  not  less  than  3 feet  apart,  a distance  ot 
12  inches  dividing  them  in  the  rows.  If  the  plan, 
if  such  it  can  be  termed,  of  allowing  them  to 
plant  themselves  is  adopted,  then  thinning  out 
should  be  resorted  to,  wide  spaces  being  cut 
between  them  with  a hoe,  this  letting  m a little 
daylight  and  air.  If  Vegetable  Marrows  must 
be  grown  on  large  heaps  of  decaying  matter,  be 
content  with  two  or  three  plants  instead  ol  six 
or  more,  which  only  overrun  each  other  and 
check  productiveness.  Let  them  have  plenty  ot 
rambling  space  and  they  will  bear  well  in  due 
course,  though  plants  in  an  overrich  root-run 
rarely  produce  such  heavy  crops  as  those  grown 
well  in  the  open  ground  with  only  a foot  or  less 
of  manure  under  them.  Mustard  and  Cress  can 
and  ought  to  be  grown  thickly,  but  no  other 
salading  will  attain  anything  approaching  per- 
fe  tion  if  crowded.  Arrange  the  rows  of 

Cos  Lettuces  12  inches  apart,  and  thin  or 
plant  to  a distance  of  10  inches  asunder,  the 
Cabbage  varieties  succeeding  well  with  - inches 
less  each  way.  Plants  of  Batavian  Endive  may 
well  be  put  out  12  inches  apart  each  way,  a 
rather  less  distance  apart  in  the  rows  sufficing 
for  the  rest.  It  is  not  often  Celery  is  grown  too 
closely  together,  but  if  single  rows  are  put  out 
in  trenches  the  plants  will  be  less  trouble  to 
blanch  properly  than  when  two  or  more  lines 
are  planted . Disposed  8 inches  apai  t,  the  plants 


will  grow  quite  large  enough  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  not  many  more  can  be  grown  in 
double  rows,  as  the  plants  must  be  put  out 

^Too  much  room  allowed  to  Beet,  Carrots, 
Onions,  Turnips,  and  Parsnips  may  lead  to  their 
becoming  coarse,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
unduly  crowded  they  may  altogether  fail  to 
bulb.  Thin  the  Beet  to  about  8 inches  apart  in 

the  rows,  the  larger  ,, 

Carrots  to  the  same  distance,  and  the  smaller 
or  stump-rooted  section  to  about  4 inches  apart, 
much  of  the  thinning  in  this  case  being  done 
piecemeal  or  as  the  young  roots  can  be  used 
If  large  Onions  are  required,  and  supposing  the 
rows  are  nearly  or  quite  12  inches  apart,  single 
out  the  plants  to  6 inches  apart,  but  tor  ordinary 
purposes  they  may  be  left  8 inches  apart  so  as 
to  press  against  each  other  in  the  rows.  T urmps 
bulb  quickly  and  well  if  the  rows  are  15  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  from  b inches 
to  8 inches  apart,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
variety.  If  Parsnips  are  in  rows  15  inches  apart, 
they  may  be  thinned  out  to  9 inches  apart, 
allowing  more  space  being  often  the  cause  of  the 
roots  becoming  coarse  and  keeping  badly,  i . 


944.  — Applying  soapy  water  to 

nlantS. — Soapy  water  will  not  injure  the 
foliage,  although  it  may  possibly  disfigure  it  it 
not  washed  off  with  pure  water  before  it  is  dr j ; 
especially  will  this  be  the  case  if  soap-suds  aie 
used.  Soapy  water  is,  however,  a valuable  cure 
and  preventive  of  green-fly  on  Roses  and  other 
plants,  and  the  alkaline  properties  of  ordinary 
soap  make  it  act  as  a slight  manure  to  the  roots 
of  the  same.  It  is,  however,  not  safe  to  apply 
water  in  which  chemical  soaps— i.e.,  those 

mixed  with  washing-powder  and  other  poisonous 

substances— have  been  dissolved,  to  the  roots 
but  only  to  the  foliage  of  plants,  giving  the  leaves 
a washing  with  a little  pure  water  from  a rosed 
potor  syringe  a few  minutes  after  the  application. 
There  are  now  so  many  special  soaps  used,  that 
no  rule  which  fits  all  of  them  can  be  given;  but  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  soap  wouhl  lo  more 
than  stain  the  foliage,  unless  applied  in  the  hot 
sun,  when  it  would  blister  it.  tv. 

958.— Gardeners’  working  hours.— 
Gardeners  get  to  work  generally  at  six  m the 
mornincf  and  leave  off  work  at  six  in  the  evening. 
Out  of  that  time  they  have  an  hour  for  break- 
fast and  an  hour  to  dinner.  In  winter  they  get 
out  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  they  can  see  to 
work,  and  leave  off  at  night  when  it  is  too  dark 
for  them  to  continue  any  longer.  I have  been 
a gardener  all  my  life,  and  have  had  about  fortj 
years’  experience,  and  quite  disapprove  of 
gardeners  who  have  charge  of  Plant‘h°^ 
leaving  off  at  four  o clock  on  Saturday.  I here 
Is  no  need  for  it,  and  if  it  is  necessary  I would 
say  any  other  day  rather  than  the  last  daj  m the 
week.  ^ There  is  such  a thing  as  gardeneis 
having  too  much  work  put  upon  them.  1 
believl  this  too  often  happens,  but ^n  “sta“ced 
where  this  is  not  so,  a gardener  has  still  hard 
work  before  him  to  keep  up  to  time  m early 
summer,  and  if  he  is  wise  he  will  put  in  a lew- 
extra  hours  to  be  well  abreast  of  his  work  at 
that  season.— J.  D.  E. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Fuchsias  both  planted  out  and  in  pots  will  now  be  in  fine 
trim,  and  must  be  well  supported  with  liquid-manure 
The  late-flowering  Pelargoniums  of  the  large-flowered  class 
are  pretty  well  over,  and  should  be  placed  outside  to 
ripen  the  wood  preparatory  to  being  cut  down.  Kalo- 
santhes  coming  into  blossom  should  have  a light  position, 
the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  being  broken  a little  to  prolong 
the  flowering  Cuttings  of  these  and  many  other  things 
will  root  freely  now.  Orange  trees  in  pots  or  tubs  may  now 
be  placed  outside  ; the  change  will  be  beneficial.  Stake 
Tuberous  Begonias  to  keep  the  shoots  from  falling  over 
and  breaking  off,  but  do  not  use  more  stakes  than  are 
necessary  for  the  purpose  intended.  Sow  a pinch  of 
Calceolaria  seeds  of  the  herbaceous  type  and  place  in  a cold 
frame.  Large  specimen  Myrtles  in  pots  or  tubs  will  be 
better  outside  now.  These  and  Oranges,  Aloes,  and  Cacti 
of  large  size  can  often  be  utilised  to  form  an  interesting 
group  in  some  part  of  the  grounds,  either  planted  out  or 
plunged  in  the  pots.  Shift  on  Balsams  and  Cockscombs  ; 
the  last  named  will  produce  finer  combs  if  kept  in  the 
hot-bed  till  the  combs  are  nearly  developed.  Balsams 
will  make  good  plants  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  in  the 
open  air.  The  climbing  plants  will  still  need  attention  to 
prevent  the  growths  getting  too  crowded.  The  Mande- 
villa  is  a beautiful  climber  for  a large  house  ; the  flowers 
are  borne  in  large  clusters,  and  are  very  fragrant.  Night 
ventilation  will  be  essential  now  to  keep  the  plants 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  free  from  insects.  Use  the  syringe 
or  engine  in  the  afternoon  upon  plants  not  in  blossom. 
Clerodendrons  and  Bougainvilleas  just  coming  into  flower 
may  be  taken  from  the  stove  to  the  conservatory ; they 
will  last  much  longer  and  produce  an  agreeable  change. 
See  that  plants  growing  in  the  borders  do  not  suffer  for 
want  of  water,  and  clear  away  dead  leaves  and  faded 
flowers  at  frequent  intervals.  This  house,  to  be  interesting, 
must  always  be  kept  in  neat  order,  and  at  least  once  a 
week  some  little  change  in  the  arrangement  should  be 
made.  Where  the  Creepers  hang  thickly  upon  the  roof 
other  shading  may  not  be  required  ; but  if  flowers  are  to 
keep  long  in  small,  very  light  houses,  there  must  be  shade 
during  the  hottest  part  of  bright  days,  and  it  will  be  a 
very  great  help  if  on  hot  days  the  floors  or  paths  can  be 
damped  over.  I think  Minton  tiles  form  a very  good 
floor  or  path,  and  these,  on  bright  days,  may  be  damped 
several  times  with  advantage. 

Stove. 

With  the  increased  light,  “foliage”  plants,  such  as  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  &c.,  will  be  getting  into  good  colour,  if  not  too 
much  shaded.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  manage  them  well 
in  a mixed  collection,  as  flowering  plants  require  shade, 
and  the  foliage  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  colour, 
especially  on  stove  plants  having  gold  and  crimson  leaves, 
must  have  strong  light  to  bring  out  the  tints  properly. 
Coleuses,  again,  grown  in  the  shade  are  very  far  inferior  to 
the  plants  placed  in  the  sunshine.  To  produce  the  warm 
colours  in  the  best  possible  manner  there  must  be  exposure 
to  full  light.  Young  stuff  coming  on  will  need  frequent 
attention  in  stopping,  shifting  into  larger  pots,  syringing, 
&c.  Poinsettias  must  be  grown  near  the  glass  and  not  too 
heavily  shaded  ; the  same  treatment  will  suit  Euphorbias 
— in  fact.  Euphorbias  are  better  without  shading  when 
growing  in  a genial  atmosphere.  To  obtain  fine  long 
sprays  of  Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora  for  cutting,  the 
plants  should  be  set  out  in  a border  in  a light  position, 
and  permitted  freedom  of  growth.  Bouvardias  should  be 
repotted  and  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  in  coldframes,  the 
lights  to  be  drawn  off  by-and-bye,  when  the  weather  gets 
settled.  Keep  seedling  Gloxinias  and  Gesneras  in  a close 
pit  for  the  present. 

Hardwooded  Plants. 

These,  for  the  most  part,  should  now  be  outside.  The 
exceptions  will  be  those  plants  which  have  not  yet  flowered, 
including  the  summer-blooming  Heaths,  which  do  better 
in  a cool-house,  shaded,  but  very  freely  ventilated.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  with  the  watering,  and  a general 
examination  must  be  made  every  day,  even  in  showery 
weather,  as  summer  showers  are  not  sufficient  for  plants  in 
pots,  especially  those  of  large  size,  the  foliage  of  which  is 
dense  enough  to  turn  aside  the  rain  as  it  falls.  Young 
stock  of  Heaths  and  New  Holland  plants  do  best  in  cold 
frames,  the  glass  lightly  shaded  with  whitening  and  size. 
Ventilation  should  be  given  night  and  day.  "Tea  Roses 
under  glass  should  be  freely  syringed  with  soft-soap  and 
sulphur  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  mildew.  Ventilate 
freely,  but  avoid  draughts.  See  that  the  borders  in  which 
the  Tea  Roses  are  planted  are  generally  moist  and  if  the 
drainage  is  free  there  will  not  be  much  danger' of  over- 
watering ; still,  in  certain  cases  the  borders  may  beoome 
unhealthy  if  too  freely  watered,  and  this  extreme  must  be 
guarded  against,  as  plants  with  the  roots  in  a cold,  stag- 
nant soil  will  be  attacked  with  mildew. 

Perns. 

For  purposes  of  decoration  young  healthy  plants  are 
more  valuable  than  old  ones  which  have  passed  their 
best  days.  I don’t  think  it  ever  pays  to  keep  old,  ex- 
hausted plants.  I have  seen  old  G.ymnogrammas  and  other 
Ferns  kept  much  longer  than  they  ought  to  have  been. 
Younger  plants  are  fresher  and  firmer  in  foliage  than  old 
ones,  and  a good  stock  in  all  sizes,  from  little  plants  in 
thumbs  t,o  young  specimens  in  S-inch  to  9-inch  pots 
should  always  be  working  on.  To  have  healthy,  vigorous 
plants  do  not  be  afraid  to  mix  loam  freely  with  the  peat 
and  leaf-mould,  using  a little  coarse  sand  to  keep  it  open. 
Ferns  must,  of  oourse,  have  shade  during  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  day,  and  the  walls,  borders,  paths,  and  every 
bit  of  available  surface  must  be  freelv  sprinkled  with 
water  from  the  hose. 

Window  Gardening. 

Window-boxes  outside  will  now  be  in  first-rate  condition, 
and,  at  any  rate,  once  or  twice  a week  might  have  weak 
stimulants  where  the  best  possible  result  "is  wished  foi. 
Indoor  plants  will  in  many  cases  be  chiefly  confined  to 
foliages  of  various  tints,  and  there  is  as  much  variety  in 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Port"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


“foliage ” plants  as  in  flowers.  Dracaena  lerminalis  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  and  best  of  the  crimson-leaved  kinds.  One 
rarely  sees  the  bright-leaved  Coleus  in  London,  as, 
apart  from  the  bright  colour,  there  is  not  much  beauty- 
in  them,  and  stiff-growing  plants  are  not  much  in  demand 
now.  Aralias  are  useful,  both  the  green  and  the  varie- 
gated varieties.  Several  kinds  of  Cyperus  are  useful.  The 
perfume  of  Lilies  is  often  too  powerful  for  small  rooms. 
L.  auratum  is  especially  fragrant— too  much  so,  I think,  in 
a general  way  for  the  room.  Begonias  are  very  useful  to 
mix  with  “ foliage  ” plants  and  Ferns  during  summer. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

* Pinks  may  be  propagated  now  from  pipings  or  cuttings 
put  in  under  handlights,  these  being  shaded.  Theold  florists 
I was  acquainted  with  in  my  young  days  were  particular 
in  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  which  was  light  and  sifted 
fine.  The  lights  may  stand  on  the  north  side  of  a fence  or 
hedge,  and  then  less  shading  will  be  required.  Take  the 
cuttings  when  getting  a little  firm.  Dress  off  the  bottom 
leaves  and  dibble  them  in  the  prepared  bed,  2 inches  apart. 
Carnations  may  be  rooted  in  the  same  way,  but  I prefer 
layering  in  July.  Roses,  where  kept  clean  and  well 
nourished,  will  now  be  in  splendid  condition.  What  a lot 
of  trouble  and  expense  would  be  Baved  by  the  cultivator 
of  Roses  if  more  pains  were  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
the  site  ! Nothing  pays  like  trenching  and  manuring  at 
the  beginning,  before  the  plants  are  set  out.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  staking,  tying,  and  pegging  to  do  now, 
which  cannot  be  postponed  without  injury.  If  the  early  ties 
of  Dahlias  vvere  drawn  too  tightly  they  must  be  removed. 
A deal  of  mischief  is  often  done  by  young  hands  tying 
fast-growing  stems  too  tightly.  Pansies  now  require 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  especially  where  growing  in  a 
porous  soil.  Beds  of  Violas  also  must  be  kept  moist.  A 
mulch  of  old  manure  will  be  useful  for  these  ; if  the  manure 
is  very  old  there  will  be  no  eyesore  in  its  use.  Harrison’s 
Musk,  where  used  to  form  masses,  should  be  mulched,  as  it 
is  a moisture-loving  plant.  Asters  and  Zinnias  must  be 
well  supported  with  moisture,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  fairly  established  weak  stimulants  may  be  given  where 
specially  good  results  are  required.  Keep  the  rockery  free 
from  weeds,  and  give  a light  top-dressing  to  anything 
that  appears  to  require  help.  Ferns  are  now  growing 
freely  and  are  in  splendid  colour.  Nothing  exceeds  the 
beauty  of  groups  of  Ferns  at  this  season.  Ferns  on  dry- 
banks  may  require  water,  as  the  season  has  been  dry. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Late  Vines,  growing  chiefly  in  borders  inside  the  house, 
will  require  a good  deal  of  support  now.  Never  permit  an 
inside  border  to  get  dry.  Artificial  manure  can  be 
sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the  border  previous  to  water- 
ing. Vines  with  the  roots  near  the  surface  will  use  profit- 
ably a good  deal  of  nourishment ; in  fact,  where  surface- 
rooting is  encouraged  there  is  not  much  fear  of  overfeed- 
ing. Lateral  growth  must  be  kept  down,  and  if  on  looking 
over  the  crop,  even  after  thinning  is  completed,  it  is  thought 
too  many  bunches  have  been  left  on,  have  no  scruples  about 
removing  some  of  them,  for  overcropping  will  certainly-  do 
harm.  Give  liquid-manure  to  Melons  swelling  off  their 
fruits.  Ventilate  freely-  on  fine  bright  days,  but  do  not 
shade,  and  then  the  plants  will  be  strong  and  healthy  up 
to  the  close  of  the  season.  Melons  are  often  starved  for 
want  of  water,  and  insufficient  bottom-heat  is  often  the 
cause  of  want  of  flavour  in  the  fruit.  In  the  hardy  fruit 
garden  insects  must  be  kept  down.  Maggots  in  the  curled 
up  leaves  of  Apricots  and  Pears  must  be  destroyed  by- 
handpicking.  Those  who  are  afraid  to  use  arsenic  to 
destroy  the  larvae  of  the  Codlin  .Moth  may  do  a good  deal 
of  good  by  spraying  with  a mixture  of  paraffin-oil  and 
soft-soap,  and  this  latter  mixture  will  cleanse  the  trees 
from  mildew  and  other  parasites.  Plums  on  walls  should 
be  gone  over  and  the  young  shoots  springing  from  the 
front  of  the  trees  shortened  back  to  four  leaves,  as  many- 
young  shoots  as  room  can  be  found  for  to  be  laid  in.  This 
is  not  the  best  time  to  destroy-  the  Gooseberry-caterpillars, 
but  where  no  effort  was  made  in  winter  to  clear  them  out, 
something  must  be  done  by  the  use  of  insecticides  and 
handpicking  to  reduce  their  numbers. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  borders  under  north  walls  will  now  be  valuable  for 
the  growth  of  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  and  other  crops 
likely  to  “bolt”  in  hot  weather.  If  Broad  Beans  or  Longpod 
Beans  from  which  the  pods  have  been  gathered  are"  cut 
down  a new  growth  will  spring  from  the  bottom  that  " ill 
produce  a late  crop,  which  may  be  improved  by  mulching 
the  ground  between  the  rows  with  manure.  Cut  the 
stems  down  to  within  6 inches  of  the  ground,  loosen  up 
the  surface  with  the  hoe  or  fork,  and  then  spread  the 
manure  over  the  surface.  I have  had  better  crops  this 
way  than  by  late  planting.  Sow  French  Beans  for  the 
last  time.  Plant  an  early  kind  on  a south  border,  where, 
if  necessary,  some  shelter  can  be  given.  All  Peas  and 
Beans  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  fit  for  use.  When  this 
is  done  promptly  a second  growth  often  results,  which 
produces  a useful  late  crop.  Set  out  Winter  Greens  of  all 
kinds  as  fast  as  land  becomes  vacant.  Broccoli  are  often 
planted  in  hard  ground  without  any  digging,  and  in  a 
growing  season  they  do  very  well ; but  in  poor  land  the 
plants  often  fail  to  grow  large  enough  to  produce  heads 
of  any  value,  and  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind.  In 
rich,  well-trenched  land  this  plan  answers  well,  but  not 
otherwise.  Get  out  Celery  as  soon  as  possible  now,  and 
supply  the  early  planted  crops  with  liquid-manure.  A 
little  old  manure,  strewed  over  the  surface  among  the 
plants,  will  be  beneficial.  The  early  crop  may  be  earthed 
up  as  soon  as  sufficient  progress  has  been  made,  but  it  is 
best  not  to  earth  up  too  soon,  as  it  certainly  checks  growth 
and  puts  a stop  to  the  application  of  further  nourishment. 
Sow  Chervil  and  Endive,  and  set  out  plants  of  the  latter 
which  are  large  enough.  They  do  very  well  under  a west 
wall.  Sow  Peas  of  the  early  kinds  for  late  bearing. 

E.  HOBDiV. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Carnations  will  shortly  be  in  bloom,  and  indeed  plants 
in  pots  in  a cool  house  have  already  the  more  forward 
flowers  fully  expanded.  This  is  a flower  that  none  can 
fail  to  appreciate,  and,  unlike  the  Rose,  it  may  be  grown 
to  nearly  if  not  quite  as  great  perfection  in  a town  garden 
as  in  the  country.  Beautiful  as  they  are  in  the  open 
ground,  they  succeed  equally  well  under  pot-culture,  the 
chief  point  being  to  make  the  soil  quite  firm  and  admit 


abundance  of  air.  A collection  of  really  good  named 
varieties  grown  in  pots  in  a cool  or  unheated  greenhouse 
is  about  as  interesting  as  anything  can  be,  and  even  in  the 
smokiest  localities  will  afford  a good  return  for  the  time 
and  labour  expended  upon  them.  Moreover,  there  is 
always  a good  demand  for  fine,  named  Carnations,  and 
those  who  grow  choice  sorts,  and  can  succeed  in  propa- 
gating them,  will  find  a ready  market  for  the  plants. 
The  great  thine  is  to  take  the  iayers  early,  pegging  them 
down  in  good  sandy  loam,  and  keeping  moist  until  rooted. 
The  best  plan  is  to  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  the 
open  ground,  as  Boon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  and  then  peg 
the  layers  down  over  the  rims.  When  rooted,  in  October, 
lift  and  pot  them  carefully,  winter  in  a cold-frame  or 
unheated  house,  and  in  the  spring  either  shift  into  larger 
pots  to  flower  or  plant  out  in  the  open  border.  Where 
the  soil  is  light  and  dry,  and  the  position  not  too  cold,  the 
planting  may  take  place  in  the  early  autumn — October  or 
the  early  part  of  November.  It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  sow 
Canterbury  Bells,  Wallflowers,  Sweet  Williams,  and  num- 
berless other  biennials  and  perennials  to  flower  next  sea- 
son. Very  large  plants  are  not  always  desirable,  and  a 
successional  batch,  flowering  later  than  the  first,  is  gener- 
ally useful.  Sow  in  beds  of  fine  light  sandy  soil,  well 
worked,  but  not  too  rich,  and  keep  moist  and  shaded  until 
the  seedlings  are  up  and  making  growth,  when  the  fuller 
the  exposure  the  better.  Where  cats,  birds,  slugs,  or 
other  pests  are  troublesome,  or  the  soil  is  very  heavy  or 
rough,  the  better  plan  is  to  sow  in  boxes  in  a cold-frame, 
and  prick  the  plants  off  from  these  into  the  open  ground 
when  fit.  Strawberries  in  the  open  will  shortly  be  ripen- 
ing, but  unless  the  roots  have  had  two  or  three  good  soak- 
ings  of  water  while  the  berries  were  swelling  these  will  be 
small  and  poor  in  such  a season  as  this.  A fair  crop  of  Straw  - 
berries may  be  had  in  most  town  and  suburban  gardens, 
where  not  too  confined,  by  the  aid  of  plenty  of  manure, 
and  keeping  the  bed  free  of  runners  and  weeds.  The  best 
Strawberry  for  town  gardens  is  Keen’s  Seedling.  Runners 
for  forcing  next  spring  may  be  layered  at  any  time  now. 
Shift  Chrysanthemums  into  flowering-pots  at  once,  or  if 
they  have  been  cut  down  as  soon  as  the  fresh  growth  is 
2 inches  long.  B.  C.  It. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  July  2nd 
to  July  9th. 

Cut  down  Pelargoniumsandput  in  cuttings,  setting  them 
in  frames  just  planted  with  late  Cucumbers.  The  cuttings 
are  quite  free  from  insects,  or  else  they  would  not  have 
had  a place  in  a Cucumber-frame.  The  cuttings  would 
strike  almost  anywhere  now,  but  a little  warmth  roots  them 
quicker.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Fuchsias  for  early  blooming 
next  spring.  The  voung  plants  will  be  kept  on  the  move 
all  winter.  Potted  Double  Chinese  Primulas  into5}-in.  pots, 
and  placed  on  a coal-ash  bed  in  a cold-frame.  Shifted  Cycla- 
mens into  5-inch  pots  and  moved  to  a cold-frame  also.  The 
frames  have  been  turned  round  to  face  the  north,  and  if 
the  weather  should  come  in  hot  a thin  shade  will  be  used 
during  the  best  part  of  the  day.  Single  Primulas  and 
Cinerarias  will  be  given  the  same  treatment.  When  the 
plants  get  fairly  into  growth  a little  air  "ill  be  left  on  all 
night.  Commenced  budding  the  early  Briers  which  missed 
last  year  or  that  lost  the  buds  during  winter  from  stress 
of  weather.  Took  down  the  trailing  branches  of  Alla- 
mandas  in  a stove  from  the  wires  near  the  glass,  and  trained 
them  round  the  balloon-shaped  trellis,  some  of  the  early 
buds  being  just  on  the  point  of  opening.  Potted  off  seed- 
ling Ferns  and  placed  them  in  a warm-frame  to  be  kept 
close  and  shaded  for  a time.  Certain  Ferns  grow  freelv 
enough  in  the  Fern-house  from  spores,  scattered  naturally 
as  they  ripen.  I have  a mound  of  earth,  which  is  always 
damp,  running  along  the  back  of  the  house,  and  here 
seedlings  of  all  the  commoner  varieties  of  Adiantum  and 
Pceris  spring  up  in  great  abundance  spontaneously.  Top- 
dressed  Cucumbers  with  rich  compost.  I am  this  year 
giving  the  Cucumber-plants  in  the  houses  much  more 
space,  and  the  growth  has  been  marvellous,  and  the  root- 
action  of  a corresponding  character,  necessitating  very 
frequent  support  in  the  way  of  top-dressing.  Nailed  in 
young  wood  of  Peaches  on  walls.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Pinks 
under  handlights.  The  handlights  have  been  placed  on 
the  shady  side  of  a fence  about  4 feet  high.  About 
3 inches  in  depth  of  light  sandy  soil  has  been  formed  into 
a bed  for  the  lights  to  stand  on,  and  into  this  the  cuttings 
are  dibbled  2 inches  apart.  I should  say  a layer  of  ashes 
had  been  placed  under  the  bed  to  keep  out  worms,  w hich 
do  much  damage  in  drawing  out  the  cuttings.  Sowed  Let- 
tuces, Radishes,  and  Mustard  and  Cress  on  a north  border 
which  has  been  enriched  with  plenty  of  old  manure.  Made 
a large  sowing  of  Turnips  for  autumn  use,  the  kinds  being 
Veitch’s  Red  Globe  and  Snowball.  Selected  more  Straw- 
berry runners  for  forcing.  The  plants  not  required  to 
supply  runners  have  been  denuded  of  them  altogether  to 
let  the  air  in  among  the  fruit.  Sowed  Mignonette  in  5-incli 
pots  for  early  winter  blooming  ; it  will  be  brought  on  in  a 
cold-frame.  Planted  Broccoli  and  other  Winter  Greens. 
Sowed  Early  Horn  Carrots  for  drawing  young  through  the 
autumn  and  winter.  Also  Parsley  to  stand  the  winter  on 
a warm  border.  Potted  off  a batch  of  seedling  Campanula 
pv  ramidalis.  They  will  be  kept  in  a cold-frame  for  the 
present,  and  when  established  placed  outside,  being  shifted 
on  as  the  plants  require  more  space.  They  will  make 
good  flowering  stuff  next  year.  Mulched  and  watered 
ArumLiliesplantedoutin  thegarden.  Discontinued  cutting 
Asparagus.  The  weakest  beds  were  left  untouched  last 
week  in  order  to  get  them  strong.  Anything  in  the  way 
of  liquid-manure  will  be  given  to  the  plants  from  time  to 
time  as  they  require  it.  Removed  the  flower-stems  from 
Seakale  and  Rhubarb. 


997.— Spent  Hops  for  plants.— I have 
used  spent  Hops  for  hot-beds  mixed  with  leaves, 
and,  when  decayed,  have  used  the  product  for 
potting  and  other  purposes  without  noticing 
that  there  is  any  difference  in  its  action  ; but  on 
the  whole  I should  prefer  leaves  to  spent  Hops, 
both  as  a heating  medium  and  also  to  make  pot- 
ting-mould.  Spent  Hops  cannot  be  used  for  any 
purpose  except  mixing  up  for  hot-beds  in  a fresh 
state. — E.  H. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

CARROTS  TOR  SHOW. 

Strono,  heavy  soil  that  contains  much  raw 
manure  generally  produces  coarse,  ugly  roots, 
the  cleanest  and  best  shaped  being  drawn  from 
free-working  or  light,  sandy,  peat  soils  that-  were 
freely  manured  for  the  preceding  crops.  Those 
who  have  clayey  land  not  specially  prepared 
for  Carrots  to  deal  with  must  not  thin  out  the 
plants  too  freely,  but  if  they  are  from  5 inches 
to  6 inches  apart  a considerable  number  of  the 
roots  may  turn  out  of  better  form  and  colour 
than  expected.  When  left  to  about  12  inches 
apart  the  roots  become  coarse,  and  are  liable  to 
crack  badly.  The  stump-rooted  or  Horn  varie- 
ties require  even  less  room.  For  the  early 
shows  the  Nantes  Horn  is  best,  and  a really 
good  dish  of  this  popular  variety  is  hard  to  beat 
even  as  late  as  August.  The  light 
hot-beds  and  surfacing  of  fine  soil 
used  for  forwarding  Carrots,  whether 
covered  with  aframe  ornot,  ought  to  be 
early  stripped  of  their  other  contents, 
especially  if  either  of  the  larger  Horn 
varieties  are  grown.  If  a few  of  these 
are  left  just  clear  of  each  other  all 
over  the  bed,  and  not  allowed  to 
suffer  for  want  of  water  (they  do  not 
require  much  of  this  if  the  manure 
is  moist)  several  dishes  of  very  clean, 
comparatively  large,  and  brightly 
coloured  roots  can  be  drawn  at  any 
time  during  July  and  the  early  part 
of  August,  and  these  will  count  well 
on  the  exhibition  table.  Those  on 
warm  borders  will  also  grow  to  a 
good  size  if  similarly  treated,  while 
any  in  the  open  should  have  the 
surface  soil  about  them  frequently 
stirred,  and  they  will  further  be  much 
benefited  by  a mulching  of  Grass  from 
the  mowing-machine,  or  some  other 
kind  of  material.  Very  handsome 
samples  of  the  New  Red  Intermediate 
(here  figured)  or  Matchless  can  be 
drawn  from  the  rows  in  the  open 
ground,  and  sometimes  I have  had 
the  Scarlet  Perfection  very  good  from 
heavy  land.  M. 


be  distributed  by  passing  the  hand  or  a feather 
lightly,  yet  briskly,  over  each  truss  of  expanded 
blooms  about  noon  each  day,  when  the  sun  is 
shining  and  the  atmosphere  dry.  But  at  this 
time  of  year  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  artificial  fertilisation  where  the 
plants  occupy  a light  and  airy  structure,  and  do 
not  get  too  much  water.  Give  as  much  air  as 
you  can,  allow  no  shade,  and  keep  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  dry,  and  the  fruit  will  set 
better. — B.  C.  R. 

955.— Cropping  a kitchen  garden.— 

By  the  end  of  June  it  is  too  late  to  sow  any 
of  the  tall  or  main-crop  Peas,  but  you  may 
sow  a good  first  early  kind,  such  as  William  the 
First  or  Kentish  Invicta,  and  with  plenty  of 
manure  and  moisture  they  will  do  well.  You 
may  also  plant  some  strong  Vegetable  Marrow 
plants  on  mounds  of  rich,  rough  soil,  and  Scarlet 
Runners,  previously  raised  from  seed,  dibbled 


1028.  — Parsley  failing.  — The 
explanation  of  the  failure  is,  1 think, 
that  the  plants  are  attacked  by 
insects,  probably  wireworms.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  Parsley  to  be  attacked 
in  this  way  in  some  soils.  Some  years 
ago,  when  I had  to  deal  with  an  old 
garden  in  which  the  soil  was  light  and 
shallow,  I was  troubled  with  the  same 
thing,  and,  although  I did  not  wholly 
succeed,  I managed  to  get  a pretty 
regular  supply  by  sowing  about  the 
middle  of  July  every  year.  To  make 
sure  of  raising  the  plants  in  soil  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  garden,  I used 
the  same  mixture  as  was  prepared 
for  pot  Strawberries.  A deep>  box  or 
two  were  filled  and  the  seed  sown  in 
them.  When  the  plants  were  large 
enough  they  were  transplanted  in  the 
most  favourable  border  in  the  garden. 

As  it  was  only  during  the  summer  that 
the  plants  died  away  so  mysteriously, 

I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  late- 
sown  ones  did  not  get  large  enough  for 
the  enemy  to  attack  them.  Anyway,  the  plants 
invariably  escaped,  and  furnished  a good  supply 
of  Parsley  through  the  following  spring  and 
summer.  It  should  be  understood  that  plants 
raised  so  late  in  the  summer  do  not,  as  a rule, 
run  to  seed  the  following  spring  like  those  raised 
in  March  and  April.  You  may  also  checkmate 
the  insects  that  do  the  mischief  by  obtaining 
plants  now  from  a distance,  preferably  those 
raised  on  a heavy  soil,  and  transplant  them  at 
once  into  ground  that  has  quite  recently  been 
dressed  with  soot.  A little  soot  spread  on  the 
surface  between  the  plants  is  also  beneficial.  In 
transplanting  set  out  the  plants  15  inches  apart 
each  way.  You  will  find  the  more  liberal  your 
treatment  the  better  success  you  will  have. — • 
J.  C.  C. 

1019.— Tomatoes  not  swelling.— The 

cause  of  the  fruit  failing  to  swell  is  that  the 
fertilisation  was  imperfect.  In  order  to  ensure 
this  taking  place  thoroughly,  the  pollen  should 


Carrot  “Red  Intermediate.” 

out  in  rich  ground  will  bear  freely  in  the 
autumn.  But  your  efforts  should  be  principally 
directed  to  securing  a good  supply  of  winter 
greens  and  plenty  of  Savoys,  Kale,  Sprouting 
and  other  Broccoli,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  should 
be  planted  in  good  firm  ground.  Lettuce  and 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  may  also  be  planted, 
and  Endives,  Horn  Carrots,  Turnips,  and 
Rosette  Coleworts  may  be  sown. — B.  C.  R. 

994.  — Making  a Mushroom-bed.  — 
Obtain  manure  fresh  or  nearly  so  from  the 
stable,  shake  away  just  the  longest  litter,  which 
may  be  laid  on  one  side  for  covering  the  bed  when 
spawned  and  soiled  ; add  one-fifth  part  in  bulk 
of  fresh  loamy-soil  in  a rather  dry  condition, 
and  mix  the  whole — manure  and  soil — well 
together,  so  that  the  two  are  thoroughly 
blended.  Leave  it  in  a heap  sheltered  from 
rain  for  a few  days  till  the  heat  rises,  then  turn 
over  and  mix  again,  the  bed  to  be  made  up 
immediately  ; 1 foot  thick  if  in  a building,  or 


more  if  in  the  open  air,  and  made  as  firm  as 
possible.  Open-air  beds  are  usually  made  in 
the  form  of  a ridge,  with  a J-fcet  base,  and  a 
height  of  feet,  all  beaten  and  trodden  as  firmly 
as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  heat  rises  the  bed 
may  be  spawned.  A bed  containing  one-fifth 
part  of  soil  is  not  likely  to  get  fiery  hot.  In  about 
three  or  four  days  after  spawning  cover  the  bed 
with  H inches  of  soil,  beat  down  firm  with  the 
back  of  the  spade,  and,  as  the  heat  declines, 
cover  with  litter  sufficient  in  bulk  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  temperature.  Break  the  spawn  up 
into  pieces  about  2 inches  in  diameter,  and  insert 
it  just  within  the  manure,  8 inches  or  9 inches 
apart.  I have  endeavoured  to  make  this  reply  as 
short  and  concise  as  possible  without  omitting 
anything  essential.  There  is  another  way  of 
making  Mushroom-beds  without  mixing  soil  with 
the  manure,  but  it  requires  to  be  given  more 
time  for  fermentation  and  to  drive  oil  surplus 
moisture.  The  dry  soil  absorbs  this  and 
renders  it  unnecessary.  The  manure  should  be 
from  a stable  where  the  horses  are  well  fed  with 
hard  food,  not  green  food  or  roots,  and  I need 
hardly  say  the  spawn  must  be  new  and  good. — 
E.  H. 

1002.— Onion-maggot.— It  is  very  difficult 
to  destroy  this  maggot  when  once  it  has  attacked 
the  Onion-plant.  The  application  of  any 
remedy  strong  enough  to  kill  the  maggots  would 
most  likely  destroy  the  plants ; besides,  it  is  so 
difficult  to  reach  them.  The  maggots  are  pro- 
duced from  the  eggs  of  the  Onion-fly  (Anthomyia 
ceparum).  When  the  maggots  escape  from  the 
eggs,  they  bore  through  the  outer  leaf  of  the 
Onion  and  descend  into  the  bulbs,  which  they 
feed  upon,  and  in  time  destroy  the  plant.  All 
the  badly-infected  bnlbs  should  be  taken  up  and 
destroyed,  and  lime  or  lime-water  should  be  put 
in  the  holes.  Soap-suds  seems  to  do  the  Onions 
good,  and  gets  to  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  destroy- 
ing some  of  the  maggots.  Soot-water  may  also 
be  used  in  the  same  way.  If  dry  soot  is  applied 
it  should  be  previous  to  sowing  the  Onion-seeds. 
Deep  trenching  and  the  alternation  of  crops  are 
desirable. — J.  D.  E. 

— - The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  this 
season  now  is  to  pull  up  and  destroy  all 
the  affected  Onions  with  the  maggots  they 
contain.  The  best  remedy  I find  is  soot,  but 
it  must  be  applied  about  the  time  the  Onion- 
flies  are  on  the  move  seeking  Onion-plants  on 
which  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Dust  the  plants 
over  when  damp,  so  that  it  may  adhere  ; and 
if  the  soot  is  washed  off  with  rain,  dust  on  a 
little  more.  This  treatment  should  be  kept  up 
for  about  three  weeks,  the  object  of  it  being  to 
make  the  Onions  distasteful,  so  that  the  flies 
may  lay  their  eggs  on  the  Onions  in  some  other 
garden.  There  is  nothing  else  that  I know  of 
effectual  in  banishing  the  flies.  Stimulants, 
such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  are  useful  in  pushing  the 
plants  past  the  critical  time,  but  will  have  no 
effect  in  keeping  off  the  flies.  They  are  more 
troublesome  on  dry  soils  and  in  dry  seasons  than 
when  and  where  the  conditions  are  more  favour- 
able for  growth.  On  dry  soils  salt  is  beneficial 
in  assisting  the  land  to  retain  its  moisture,  but 
it  will  not  kill  the  insects. — E.  H 

1005.— Dressing  Potatoes.— The  anti- 
disease mixture  (or  Bouillie  Bordelaise)  should 
be  applied  directly  the  first  speck  of  the  disease 
(Peronospora  infestans)  appears,  or,  if  possible, 
even  before,  should  the  conditions  appear 
favourable  to  its  development — that  is  to  say, 
should  wet,  or  even  damp,  and  close,  muggy 
weather  prevail.  The  mixture  should  be  sprayed 
over  the  foliage  by  means  of  a garden  engine, 
syringe,  or  1 1 strawsoniser,  and  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  it  is  best  to  apply  it  two  or  three  times 
at  least  at  intervals  of  about  a fortnight.  The 
dressing  consists  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per and  lime,  mixed  previous  to  being  used.  I 
have  not  heard  of  its  having  been  used  for 
Tomatoes,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would 
be  effectual,  as  the  disease  in  both  cases  is  iden- 
tical, and  the  plants  belong  to  the  same  family. 
I intend  trying  it  on  Tomatoes  this  season, 
should  the  necessity  arise. — B.  C.  R. 

1016.— Packing  vegetables.— If  green  vegetables 
are  packed  in  a damp  condition  in  a close  box  they  wU 
heat  and  ferment  and  be  unwholesome  when  cooked. 
They  are  best  packed  in  baskets  of  rather  open  wickei- 
work,  where  they  can  keep  cool.— E.  H. 

961.— Asparagus  failing.— The  excessive 
amount  of  wet  and  cold  weather  which  was 
experienced  last  summer  and  autumn  is  prob- 
ably to  blame  for  this.  Asparagus  enjoys 
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worms,  these  being  placed  in  a pan  without 
any  soil  for  the  evening  meal,  for  toads  lay 
(juiet  in  the  daytime  and  feed  at  night.  They 
like  to  have  a snug,  cool,  out-of-the-way  corner 
to  retire  to  for  the  daytime,  and  this  can  easily 
be  arranged  with  a few  bits  of  wood  under  a 
shelf  or  in  a quiet  corner.  If  the  door  of  the 
greenhouse  is  left  open,  towards  evening  the 
toads  will  probably  escape,  and  their  nocturnal 
habits  make  them  difficult  to  find  in  a garden. 


An  ' Orchid"  buttonhole  bouquet. 


moderately  moist  root-run,  but  where  the  soil 
is  not  thoroughly  well  drained  or  porous  it 
remained  in  a sodden  condition  for  months 
together  last  year,  and  this  is  certain  to  have 
injured  the  vitality  of  the  roots.  Asparagus  is 
not  the  only  crop  that  has  failed,  and  I do  not 
think  I ever  lost  so  many  things  of  all  kinds  in 
the  open  ground  as  during  the  past  winter  and 
spring  All  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  let  the 
plants  perfect  as  much  growth  as  they  can  this 
year,  and  next  spring  try  the  effect 
of  a good  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda 
instead  of  salt.  A light  sprinkling 
might  be  given  now  with  advantage. 

Do  not  put  a lot  of  manure  on  the 
bed  in  the  autumn. — B.  C.  R. 

906.  — W oodlice  or  “ sla- 
ters” in  a Mushroom-house. 

— There  is  no  better  remedy  than 
that  often  recommended  in  Gar- 
dening — this  is,  to  place  little 
bunches  of  perfectly  dry  Moss  in 
small  fiower-pots,  and  to  lay  the 
pots  on  their  sides  in  the  house 
in  the  places  most  frequented  by 
your  enemies,  and  then  to  examine 
the  pots  every  morning.  You  must 
take  the  pots  to  the  open  air  and 
turn  each  one  out  separately,  and 
disentangle  the  Moss  and  search 
for  the  woodlice.  This  plan  must 
be  followed  up  regularly.  There  is 
no  better  way  of  getting  rid  of 
these  insects  in  such  a structure  as 
a Mushroom-house.  This  is  what 
I may  call  a temporary  measure. 

If  you  value  your  peace  of  mind  I 
advise  you  to  make  an  effort  to  get 
the  house  clear  from  beds  during 
the  summer  and  to  give  it  a 
thorough  cleansing.  After  you  have 
got  rid  of  the  manure  all  the  side 
walls  and  ends  should  be  lime- 
washed,  and  if  it  is  an  old  structure, 
with  decaying  woodwork,  pour 
boiling  water  into  all  the  crevices 
before  the  lime-wash  is  put  on.  I 
do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
“ slaters?” — J.  C.  C. 

A good  early  Cabbage.  — To  those 
amateurs  residing  in  the  North  of  Scotland  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  give  my  experience  with 
Mein’s  No.  1 Cabbage.  The  seed  was  sown  on 
the  15th  of  last  July,  and  the  plants  put  in  their 
final  quarters  on  the  7th  September.  Cabbages 
fit  for  use  were  cut  the  first  week  of  last  month. 
Seeing  the  winter  we  have  passed  through  here, 
it  seems  there  is  really  no  risk  whatever  in 
planting  this  excellent  Cabbage  in  the  autumn, 
and  those  fond  of  Spring  Cabbages  cannot  do 
better  than  grow  the  above  variety. — J.  G.  W., 
Aberlour. 

057.  — “ Gumming ” in  Cucumbers.”  — This 
is  usually  the  result  of  a low  temperature.  A little 
extra  artificial  heat  should  be  employed— below  the 
plants  if  possible— and  then  with  a due  supply  of  moisture 
and  a little  stimulant  occasionally  it  will  probably  cause 
no  further  trouble. — B.  C.  K. 


964  —Stable  manure  in  the  garden.— 

The  1 ss  straw  there  is  with  the  horse- 
droppings  the  better;  but  before  using  it  for 
shrubs  or  any  other  purpose  in  the  garden  it  is 
better  to  throw  it  up  into  a heap  and  turn  it 
over  several  times  until  it  has  decayed  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  There  are  certainly  greater 
fertilising  properties  in  the  fresh  manure,  but  it 
is  too  strong  for  some  kinds  of  garden  produce ; 
the  rank  manure  coming  in  contact  with  the 
roots  of  some  shrubs  would  be  very  injurious  to 
them.  I would  scatter  the  manure  all  over  the 
ground  amongst  the  shrubs  rather  than  place  it 
close  to  their  stems.  Shrubs  like  rich,  deep 
soil,  and  in  hot,  dry  weather  watering  them 
makes  them  grow  with  great  vigour,  and  the 
manurial  properties  may  be  washed  in  with  the 
water.  Give  a good  soaking  of  water. — J.  1).  E. 

924.  — Toads  in  a greenhouse.  — 

Probably  toads,  like  other  creatures,  have  dif- 
ferent dispositions,  and  some  are  much  more 
easy  to  tame  than  others.  Their  chief  use  in 
a greenhouse  is  to  eat  the  woodlice  and  slugs  ; 
therefore,  if  there  are  these  to  be  had,  they  will 
not  need  much  else,  except  a pan  of  fresh  water, 
shallow  enough  for  them  to  get  in  and  out  of. 
Toads  only  eat  living  creatures  ; therefore,  they 
should  be  supplied,  if  necessary,  with  earth- 


Meal-worms,  spiders,  and  grubs  of  all  kinds  suit 
their  palate,  but  they  invariably  prefer  to  catch 
their  food  in  a moving  state,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  so  easy  nor  such  a delightful  task  as  in  some 
cases  to  feed  them,  and  thus  tame  them  ; for, 
like  many  of  us,  the  way  to  please  them  is 
through  their  digestive  organs. — J.  L.  R. 
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BUTTON-HOLE  BOUQUETS. 

Great  divergence  of  taste  is  displayed  by  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make,  and  in  a lesser  degree 
by  those  who  delight  in  adorning  themselves 
with  these  little  bouquets.  Some  there  are  who 
seem  to  know  exactly  what  is  wanted,  and,  what 
is  equally  as  much  to  the  purpose,  are  able  to  fix 
the  materials  together  to  the  best  advantage. 
One  thing,  however,  should  always  be  kept  in 
view,  and  that  is  they  cannot  well  be  too  simple. 
Hundreds  during  tlie  Rose  season  daily  enter 
the  City  of  London  bearing  one  or  more  Roses  in 
their  button-holes— not  buds,  but  blooms  equal 
to  many  that  are  exhibited.  They  are  con- 
spicuous, it  is  true,  but  after  all  not  incongruous, 
as  there  are  no  unnatural  mixtures.  But  what 
suits  these  city  men  will  not  please  others,  who, 
instead  of  a nearly  full-blown  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Rose,  generally  prefer  a partially-expanded  bud 
of  some  kind  * of  Tea  Rose,  such  as  Safrano, 
Devoniensis,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Amazone,  Sun- 
set, Grace  Darling,  or  Niphetos  ; this  may  be 
accompanied  by  a tiny  bud  of  the  same  variety 
just  showing  colour  and  a small  but  matured 
Rose  leaf  at  the  back.  A rather  stiff  wire  ought 
to  be  passed  through  the  fleshy  tube  of  both 
bloom  and  bud,  and  they  should  be  neatly 
fastened  together  with  binding  wire.  The 
latter,  or  wires  of  any  size,  can  always  be  pro- 
cured from  the  nearest  florist,  and  on  no  account 
should  button-hole  bouquets  be  fastened  with 
matting  of  any  kind,  this  being  much  too  con- 
spicuous. 

Gardenias  are  great  favourites  with  most 
people,  and  one  of  these  wired  and  backed 
with  about  three  of  its  own  glossy  green  leaves 
is  simply  perfection.  I separate  mine  from  the 


plants  without  any  foliage  or  wood-growth 
attached  and  mount  them  on  neat  sprays  of 
Escallonia  macrantha,  which  affords  an  excellent  i 
substitute  for  Gardenia  leaves.  Tuberoses  are 
by  some  preferred  to  Gardenias,  and  three 
blooms,  with  a neat  frond  of  Maiden-hair  Fern, 
or,  better  still,  Adiantum  mundulum,  are  neat 
and  effective.  If  some  colour  must  be  added,  a 
small  piece  of  either  Forget-me-not,  Pink  Erica, 
or  Oncidium  flexuosum  might  be  mixed  with  the 
Tuberoses  if  the  latter  are  small ; but,  if  large, 
one  bloom  neatly  backed  with  some  of  the  above, 
or  pips  of  Pink  Semi-double  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
or  Bouvardias,  Pink  or  Red,  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Bouvardias  are  among  the  best  flowers 
for  bouquet-making,  a single  truss  of  the  Double 
White  Alfred  Neuner  or  Pink  General  Garfield 
being  suitable  for  a bouquet  having  either  a 
Fern  frond  or  leaf  of  scented  Pelargonium  at  the 
back  of  it.  A neat  mixture  of  Single  White  B. 
Vreelandi  and  either  Hogarth  (red)  and  delicata 
(pink)  are  also  suitable.  Pips  of  Stephanotis 
may  be  employed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Tube-  1 
roses,  but  a whole  truss  of  bloom  is  too  much  for  ■ 
a bouquet.  Carnations  do  not  mix  well  with 
other  flowers  ; in  fact,  one  good-sized  bloom 
ought  to  be  sufficient  for  a button-hole.  Pink 
Miss  Jolifl'e  is  a favourite  sort  with  some,  and 
so  is  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  A flower  of  the 
Orchid  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus  and  a spray 
of  Fern  are  excellent  (see  illustration).  A small 
bunch  of  Violets  make  an  acceptable  button- 
hole. The  Czar  is  now  completely  eclipsed  by 
the  Neapolitan  and  Marie  Louise,  the  colour  of 
the  latter  being  very  bright  and  the  scent  agree- 
able. The  newer  Comte  de  Brazza,  pure-white 
and  free  blooming,  ought  to  become  a great 
favourite  with  button-hole  makers  and  wearers. 

Button -holes  for  evening  wear  are  gener- 
ally in  great  demand,  it  being  customary  when- 
ever “ company  ” is  entertained  to  furnish  each 
guest  with  a bouquet.  The  old-fashioned  plan  | 
of  placing  these  in  the  artistically  folded  dinner 
napkins  still  exists  in  many  places,  but  the 
sooner  it  is  changed  for  a more  rational  plan  the 
better.  For  ordinary  dinner  parties  no  elabo- 
rate sprays  are  required.  In  the  winter  spike 
of  Ccelogyne  cristata  or  the  point  of  a Calanthe, 
either  Pink  or  White,  as  may  be  preferred, 
backed  with  a strong  frond  of  Maiden-hair  Fern, 
is  always  appreciated.  So  also  are  sprays  of 
Euphorbia  jacquinkeflora,  a White  or  Pink 
Camellia  and  buds  partially  opened,  a bunch  of 
late  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  three  spikes  of 
White  Roman  Hyacinth,  a bunch  of  Lilacs  or  ‘ 
Stapliylea  colchica,  Carnations,  Semi-double 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  forced  Azaleas,  Roses,  four 
or  five  Allamanda  blooms,  and  three  Eucharises, 
all  accompanied  with  appropriate  greenery. 
Button-hole  bouquets  should,  however,  be  prin- 
cipally white  flowers,  of  which  there  are  usually 
plenty  to  select  from.  No  heavy'  greenery,  such 
as  Zonal  Pelargonium  and  Chinese  Primula 
leaves,  should  be  used  ; but  a spike  of  Migno- 
nette and  a single  leaf  of  scented  Pelargonium 
are  always  welcome.  Rather  more  than  the 
required  number  should  be  made,  and  all  are 
best  sent  to  the  drawing-room  for  selection.  In 
some  instances  it  is  the  duty  of  a daughter  of 
the  house  to  hand  round  the  bouquets,  and,  it 
may  be,  to  assist  in  fixing  them,  this  being  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  plan  of  placing 
them  either  in  specimen  glasses  or  napkins. 


99S.— Clematis  for  a house  wall.— 

Clematis  montana  is  beautiful  for  spring  flower- 
ing. The  white  star-shaped  blossoms  are  very 
numerous  on  the  young  wood  of  the  previous 
year.  It  is  a rapid  grower,  and  will  quickly 
cover  a high  wall.  For  summer  floweringC.  J ack-  I 
mani  and  its  hybrids  are  the  hardiest  and  best, 
and  for  autumn  Clematis  Flammula,  though  the  J 
individual  flowers  are  small  they  are  very 
sweet,  and  last  in  perfection  a long  time.  I 
prefer  to  plant  out  of  pots  in  spring,  when  the 
weather  has  become  settled.— E.  H. 

1027.— Treatment  of  Arums.— If  the  j 
pots  are  full  of  roots  turn  the  plants  out  of  the 
pots,  remove  some  of  the  soil  from  the  roots, 
and  repot  them  in  pots  2 inches  larger  that  j 
those  in  which  they  previously  were  growing.; 
Two  parts  loam  to  one  of  partly  decayed  horstj 
or  cow-dung  is  a suitable  compost  for  Arums 
Stand  the  pots  in  an  open,  sunny  position,  anc 
if  the  weather  promises  to  be  hot  and  dry  covei 
the  outside  of  the  pots  with  coal-ashes,  with  i 
view  to  ensuring  moisture  at  the  roots  ii  \ 
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quantity,  as  in  that  way  the  moisture  does  not 
evaporate  from  the  soil  to  the  same  extent  as 
when  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  Supply  the  plants 
as  required,  never  allowing  them  to  become 
dry.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  give 
liquid-manure  freely. — S.  P. 

1015.  —Plants  for  a verandah . —Between 
the  two  extremes  there  is  a happy  medium,  and 
“ Alba  ” and  the  gardener  may  be.  able  to  find  it. 
Perhaps  the  cutting  back  is  too  severe,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Vines  and  Clematises  let  alone 
to  grow  in  careless  profusion  for  a few  years 
will  soon  become  a tangled  thicket,  unorna- 
mental, and  producing  little  or  no  flower.  Seek 
to  cover  the  pillars  permanently  with  the  main 
stems  of  the  Vine  and  the  shortest  shoots  of 
the  Clematis.  Then  the  summer  growth  can  be 
permitted  to  grow  unrestrained,  but  it  can  be 
pruned  back  to  the  main  shoots  in  winter.  The 
result  should  then  be  always  satisfactory. — 
A.  H. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS- 

THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

Amongst  favourite  garden  flowers  one  of  the 
most  stately  and  striking  in  its  effects  is  the 
Hollyhock.  Groups  of  plants  well  placed  in 
large  gardens  may  be  made  quite  a feature  in 
the  landscape  ; but  to  do  them  well  they  require 
good  cultivation,  for  unless  the  soil  is  richly 
manured  the  leaves  hang  limp  in  hot  weather. 
There  is  a right  and  wrong  method  of  treating 
these  plants,  as  there  is  in  the  culture  of  any 
other  improved  garden  flower.  For  instance,  I 
have  seen  choice  Hollyhocks  planted  in  a shrub- 
bery border,  single  plants  put  out  at  intervals 
amongst  the  shrubs  in  soil  that  must  have  been 
a perfect  net-work  of  roots  of  all  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  This  treatment  will  not  do  for 
such  gross-feeding  plants  as  these.  The  soil 
must  be  deeply  trenched,  and  have  a liberal 
supply  of  manure  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  and  another  layer  about  6 inches  or  9 
inches  below  the  surface.  The  roots  will  go  down 
24  inches  or  30  inches  into  a layer  of  solid 
farmyard  manure,  and  this  will  sustain  them 
through  weeks  of  dry  weather.  An  irregular 
group  of  plants,  with  a background  of  rich, 
dark-green  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs,  has  a 
good  effect ; but  they  must  not  be  under  the 
trees,  nor  so  near  to  them  that  the  roots  rob 
the  ground  of  the  sustenance  | placed  there  for 
the  Hollyhocks.  An 

Excellent  effect  is  also  produced  by  using  the 
Hollyhock  as  a back-row  plant  in  wide  herba- 
ceous borders.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  garden  plants 
for  planting  out  in  all  sorts  of  positions  in  large 
gardens  in  the  South  of  Scotland  ; and  I have 
seen  it  grown  in  positions  where  the  effect  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  in  other  positions 
it  was  not  so.  The  growers  for  exhibition  had 
something  to  answer  for,  in  creating  a bad 
impression  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Hollyhock. 
They  cut  off  all  the  side  growths,  which  if  left 
alone  serve  to  considerably  prolong  the  blooming 
season.  They  also  shortened  it  further  by  cutting 
the  top  off  the  spikes  to  throw  all  the  vigour  into 
the  few  flowers  that  would  be  required  for 
show.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  rig  up  some 
sort  of  framework  or  cage  around  the  spikes,  to 
be  covered  with  “ scrim  ” as  a protection  against 
wind,  rain,  and  sunshine  ; and  when  the  spikes 
or  flowers  are  cut  very  ugly  gaps  are  made.  Of 
course  the  would-be  exhibitor  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  considerable  sacrifices  if  he  intends  to 
stand  well  on  the  show  table.  His  object  is  to 
| obtain  large  flowers  or  immensely  long  spikes  ; 
and  even  if  spikes  are  to  be  exhibited  the  top  is 
cut  off  at  a certain  period  in  their  development, 
so  that  the  half-opened  flowers  will  close 
over  the  top  at  the  time  of  exhibition.  The 
effect  of  a few  Hollyhock-plants  in  cottage  gar- 
dens is  excellent,  especially  if  they  are  planted 
on  each  side  of  the  path  leading  to  a front  door 
ornamented  with  a trellis-work  porch  covered  with 
climbers.  But  it  is  easy  to  find  positions  where 
Hollyhocks  might  be  well  placed  in  any  garden. 
The  main  point  to  be  considered  is  how  to  grow 
them  well,  and  in  a few  words  I shall  hope  to 
clearly  state  the  method  of  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed to  obtain  the  best  results.  Propagation 
I is  effected  by  cuttings  or  by  seeds.  Of  course, 
any  particularly  good  varieties  must  be  propa- 
I gated  by  cuttings  to  obtain  a true  stock,  but 
! seeds  saved  from  the  best  varieties  will  produce 


at  least  50  per  cent,  as  good  as  the  parents. 
The  I-Iollyhock-plants  will  now  be  making  good 
iTOwth  if  they  were  planted  out  in  a suitable 
position  and  in  good  soil,  and  soon  lateral 
growths  will  be  produced  from  the  main  steins 
of  the  plants,  and  on  these  near  the  base  will  be 
leaf-buds,  with  flower-buds  at  the  top  part. 
Every  leaf-bud  taken  off  and  plarited  with  about 
half  an  inch  of  stem  in  small  pots  will  produce 
a nice  plant  for  flowering  next  season.  Some- 
times cuttings  can  also  be  produced  from  the 
base  of  the  main  stem,  and  with  good  manage- 
ment a nice  lot  of  thrifty  plants  may  be  obtained 
by  the  end  of  the  season.  But  these  young 
Hollyhock-plants  will  not  all  be  safe  out-of- 
doors.  Some  of  them  might  pass  through  the 
winter,  but  a careful  cultivator  prepares  the 
ground  for  the  plants  in  the  autumn,  lets  it  lie 
fallow  until  springtide,  when  the  plants  are  put 
out.  They  should  be 

Wintered  in  garden  frames.  When  Octo- 
ber arrives  the  old  stools  must  be  taken  up  and 
planted  in  flower-pots,  either  to  be  wintered  in 
frames  or  in  a house  that  is  heated  to  keep  out 
frosts.  The  latter  method  is  preferable,  as 
young  shoots  are  produced  from  these  rather 
earlier  to  be  taken  off  and  propagated  as  cuttings 
in  January  or  February,  or  even  as  late  as 
March  : but  the  earlier  they  can  be  obtained  the 
better  ; they  form  roots  very  readily.  Each  cut- 
ting should  be  put  in  a small  pot,  and  they  may 
be  placed  closely  together  in  a frame  in  the  pro- 
pagating-house.  They  form  roots  in  about  two 
weeks,  and  should  be  gradually  inured  to  a 
cooler  place  ; they  must  also  be  potted  on  when 
well  rooted,  and  should  be  kept  clear  of  para- 
sites upon  the  leaves.  Red-spider  often  attacks 
them  ; but  the  most  troublesome  pest  the  Holly- 
hock cultivator  has  to  deal  with  is  the  fungoid 
growth  upon  the  leaves— Puccinia  malvacearum ; 
it  seems  to  resist  any  and  every  attempt  to  de- 
stroy it,  without  at  the  same  time  injuring  the 


A good  type  of  Double  Hollyhock. 


leaves  of  the  plants.  Some  seasons  this 
disease  is  not  quite  i so  destructive  as  in 
others,  and  the  patient  cultivator  plants 
in  hope,  and  has  faith  to  believe  that  his 
plants  may  pass  through  the  season  without 
losing  their  foliage  altogether.  I have  had  it 
very  bad  on  some  plants,  while  others  have  not 
been  much  injured.  I do  not  think  this  is  in 
any  way  constitutional,  but  merely  a chance. 


Early  in  May  is  a good  time  to  set  the  plants 
out  where  they  arc  to  flower,  and  to  give  them 
a good  start  some  fine  rich  soil  may  be  put 
around  and  under  the  roots  ; to  save  future 
labour,  and  also  to  avoid  injuring  the  roots  later, 

I put  the  permanent  sticks  to  them.  I he  plants 
are  at  once  fastened  to  the  sticks,  and  they  are 
safe  for  the  season.  A little 

Decayed  manure  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  around  the  plants  as  a mulch  is 
excellent,  as  it  prevents  the  soil  from  cracking, 
keeps  it  uniformly  moist,  and  when  the  plants 
need  water  not  only  prevents  its  evaporation, 
but  water  applied  to  the  surface  is  prevented 
from  hardening  it.  In  hot  weather  water  is 
needed  for  the  roots,  and  should  be  applied  to 
the  leaves  through  a syringe  or  garden  engine. 
Earwigs  are  apt  to  do  mischief,  and  should  be 
trapped.  A good  plan  is  to  place  hollow  stems  of 
theBean  or  Hemlock,  intowhichthe  insectscrawl 
by  day,  and  can  be  blown  out  into  water  and 
killed  every  morning,  or  flower-pots  of  small  size, 
with  a little  hay  in  the  bottom,  may  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  sticks  in  an  inverted  position. 
If  cuttings,  or  rather  eyes,  are  required  during 
the  summer  for  propagation  the  side  growths 
will  need  to  be  cut  off  to  obtain  them  ; if  not, 
leave  them  to  show  the  natural  character  of  the 
plant.  If 

Seeds  are  to  be  saved  the  decaying  flowers 
must  be  carefully  removed,  else  they  will  cause 
the  seed-pods  to  rot.  When  the  seeds  are  ripe 
the  pods  must  be  removed  and  be  placed  in  any 
dry  room,  and  if  it  is  wet  and  cold  the  room 
should  be  heated,  for  I have  seen  much  seed 
injured  by  not  being  quickly  and  carefully 
dried.  If  this  seed  is  sown  in  heat  in  •]  anuary 
and  the  plants  grown  on  under  glass,  they  will 
flower  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  ; but  it 
there  are  no  glass  structures  in  the  garden,  the 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  May,  out-of-doors,  and 
they  will  produce  exceedingly  strong  examples  to 
flower  well  next  season.  The  seedling  plants  will, 
if  planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower  in 
August,  pass  through  the  winter  unscathed,  for 
seedling  Hollyhocks,  like  seedling  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  are  sufficiently  hardy  in  ordinary 
winters,  although  the  same  plants  when  propa- 
gated fail  to  do  well.  A mulching  of  dry  light 
frame  manure  placed  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  helps  to  keep  them  in  good  condition 
through  the  winter.  J-  Douglas. 


Eremurus  robustus.  — This  beautiful 
plant  is  now  in  bloom  here,  and  is  greatly 
admired  by  all  who  see  it.  The  bloom-spike  is 
nearly  G feet  high,  more  than  2 feet  of  v hich  is 
thickly  set  with  hundreds  of  lovely  pale-rose 
coloured  flowers.  It  fortunately  escaped  injury 
from  the  severe  frost  of  May  9th.  E.  specta- 
bilis  and  E.  turkestanicus,  growing  in  the  same 
border,  each  showed  a bloom-spike,  but  both 
dwindled  away  after  the  frost.  I shall  be  very 
pleased  to  show  the  plant  to  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  hardy  flowers. — E.  L.  Macalister, 
Hamslade,  Bampton,  N.  Devon. 

1029.— Iceland  Poppies.— These  will  not 
well  bear  transplanting  after  flowering,  and  in  a 
o-eneral  way  I find  the  old  plants  do  not  stand 
fonger  than  two  years,  nor  is  it  advisable  to 
keep  them,  for  when  they  are  old  the  flowers 
are  not  nearly  so  fine  as  upon  young  plants.  It 
is  just  possible  that  seeds  sown  immediately 
might  produce  plants,  a few  of  which,  the 
strongest,  would  flower  in  the  autumn.  If  the 
querist  will  gather  the  seed  from  his  plants  that 
are  now  flowering  so  freely,  and  sow  it  in  a bed  of 
light  fine  soil  he  would  have  in  autumn 
hundreds  of  young  plants,  enough  to  satisfy  all 
the  wants  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  to  make 
fresh  plantations  for  himself,  as  old  plants  often 
die  in  winter. — A.  H. 

992.  — Transplanting  Narcissus.  — When  the 
foliage  is  changing  colour  take  up  the  roots,  dry  in  a cool 
shed  afterwards,  and  store  them  in  a cool  place,  and  plant 
again  the  middle  of  September,  giving  each  bulb  about 
Benches  of  space.— S.  P. 

907.— Border  Auriculas.— You  need  not  trouble 
at  all  about  these  hardy  plants.  They  will  stand  moving 
at  almost  any  time  without  bad  results.  They  may  be 
perhaps  checked  a little  in  the  production  of  offsets,  but 
nothing  worse  need  be  anticipated. — A.  G.  Butler. 

899.— Belladonna  Lilies.— These  Lilies 
require  planting  close  to  a warm  south  wall, 
and  to  be  given  a fairly  light  and  rich  soil. 
July  is  the  best  month  to  move  them,  or 
as  soon  after  as  all  the  foliage  has  died 
away.  Owing  to  the  cold  and  late  spring,  I find 
my  bulbs  are  likely  to  retain  their  leaves  longer 
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than  usual.  I do  not  know  what  you  may  be 
able  to  do  with  these  Lilies  in  a bed  away  from 
a wall,  but  here,  in  the  West  of  England,  they 
want  the  warmest  position  we  can  find  for 
them,  and  they  do  not  flower  so  well  when 
the  leaves  get  injured  by  frost  in  winter. — 
J.  C.  C. 

897.  — Marguerite  Carnations.  — I 

grew  a batch  of  these  last  year,  and,  though 
they  are  very  pretty  and  useful,  I,  however, 
consider  them  inferior  to  ordinary  Carna- 
tions of  fairly  good  varieties.  It  is,  of  course, 
a great  advantage  to  be  able  to  obtain  flowers 
the  same  season  as  the  seed  is  sown.  I sowed 
seed  in  March,  and  the  plants  bloomed  in 
August  and  September.  I planted  about  two 
dozen  out  in  the  open  ground  and  grew  the  rest 
in  5-inch  pots,  and  the  latter  bloomed  best, 
being  kept  under  glass,  while  outside  the  weather 
was  so  wet  that  the  flowers  had  scarcely  a 
chance  to  open.  In  the  stiff  clayey  loam  here 
the  plants  made  a strong  and  bushy  growth,  and 
developed  plenty  of  flower-buds  ; but  I should 
say  they  would  do  better  in  a lighter  medium, 
such  as  a nice  free  or  moderately  sandy  loam. — 
B.  C.  R. 

1030.— Carnations  and  green-fly.— I 

dust  the  buds  with  Tobacco-powder  when  green- 
fly attacks  them,  as  being  the  most  simple 
and  effectual  remedy  ; but  when  the  plants  are 
in  an  open  position  out-of-doors,  and  are  freely 
syringed  in  fine  weather,  green-fly  is  not  very 
troublesome.  Snuff,  I presume,  is  Tobacco- 
powder,  but  it  would  be  dear.  A preparation 
can  be  obtained  from  the  seedsmen  made  for  the 
purpose — a large  tin  boxful  for  a shilling.  I 
never  used  any  preparation  of  paraffin-oil  for 
Carnations.  It  may  be  effective,  but  I should 
recommend  using  it  with  extreme  caution.  To- 
bacco-liquor and  soft-soapy  water,  or  the  soapy 
water  alone,  without  the  Tobacco-liquor,  will 
kill  green-fly,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  at  them 
with  it.  Syringing  them  makes  a mess,  and  the 
poisonous  water  is  injurious  to  the  roots. — 
J.  D.  E. 

Tobacco-powder  and  snuff  are  much  the  same 

thing,  the  former  being  only  a rougher  preparation  of  the 
stalks,  &c.,  of  the  plant.  Dust  it  over  the  affected  parts — 
by  means  of  a small  muslin  bag  is  as  good  a way  as  any. 
I have  never  used  Tobacco  and  paraffin,  but  a decootion  of 
quassia-chips  and  soft-soap  is  certain  death  to  the  insects, 
and  a very  safe  remedy. — B.  C.  R. 

996.— Hardy  perennials.— Of  course  you 
will  have  Roses,  as  well  as  Lilies,  Tritomas, 
Tulips,  Narcissus,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Chiono- 
doxa,  Scilla  sibirica,  and  other  charming  bulbous 
plants.  I do  not  know  whether  Gladioli 
would  do  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chester, but  I think,  if  lifted  in  the  autumn,  they 
should  succeed.  Then  you  should  have  some  of 
the  more  striking  varieties  of  German  Irises,  and 
a good  sprinkling  of  the  Spanish  and  English 
bulbous  forms,  which  are  very  hardy  and  lovely  ; 
also  Anemones,  Alpine  Auriculas,  Aquilegias, 
Aconites,  Antirrhinums,  Campanulas,  Digitalis, 
Pansies,  Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums,  and 
Violas  in  variety.  Also  for  white  flowers  : 
Anthericum  Liliago  and  Liliastrum,  Arabis 
albida,  and  Spirma  Aruncus  ; for  blue  : Aconites, 
the  most  dwarf  of  the  Asters  or  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Delphiniums,  and  Veronicas  ; for  scar- 
let : Geum  coccineum,  Lychnis  chalcedonica, 
and  Papaver  orientale  ; for  rose : Dielytra 

spectablis  ; for  yellow  or  orange  : Gaillardia, 
Harpalium,  Helianthus,  Mimulus,  (Enothera, 
and  Rudbeckia. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1006.— Treatment  of  Canterbury  Bells  — These 
are  undoubtedly  biennials.  Select  the  best  varieties  for 
seed,  and  pull  up  and  throw  away  the  others.  Sow  the 
seed  n9  soon  a9  ripe,  so  a9  to  get  bloom  again  next  year, 
or  if  you  wish  to  save  trouble  prick  off  all,  excepting  the 
best  seed-pods,  and  let  them  sow  themselves,  the  seedlings 
to  be  pricked  out  when  large  enough  to  handle  con- 
veniently.—A.  G.  Bl'TLKR. 

- — - Canterbury  Bells  should  be  treated  as  biennials, 
for  they  die  so  often  the  following  winter  after  Dowering 
that  they  can  hardly  be  trusted  as  perennials.  What  I 
mean,  if  no  young  plants  are  put  in  the  others  very  soon 
disappear  from  the  borders.— E.  H. 

I think  it  is  a pity  that  seedsmen  should 

class  the  above  as  a perennial,  as  it  leads  to  dis- 
appointment, for  but  a very  small  percentage  of 
them  will  survive  the  first  year's  blooming.  The 
Sweet  William  they  place  with  the  biennials, 
yet  a good  percentage  will  bloom  three  years  in 
succession.  Some  seedsmen,  again,  class  the 
East  Lothian  Stock  as  an  annual,  yet  a large 
number  will  bloom  the  third  year  after  the  sow- 
ing of  the  seed. — L.  C.  K, 


ORCHIDS. 

THE  MAY-FLOWER  OF  CEYLON  (DEN- 

drobium  McCarthies). 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  amongst  a 
host  of  species  in  the  genus  Dendrobium.  “ C.” 
say  s he  bough  t some  plants  of  it  more  than  a twelve- 
month  ago,  which  weresaidto  havebeen  obtained 
by  stealth  from  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  to  which 
place  it  is  peculiar,  and  from  its  scarcity  the 
government,  it  was  said,  had  prohibited  its  re- 
moval ; but  “ C.”  says  this  appears  to  be  an 
absurdity,  he  having  seen  fine  lots  imported  and 
sold  by  public  auction  since  he  bought  his.  I 
do  not  know  if  any  bill  has  been  passed  which 
prohibits  the  exportation  of  this  Orchid  from 
the  island  ; but  if  there  is  not  one,  then  I think 
that  there  should  be,  for  the  plant  appears  to  be 
getting  very  scarce  in  its  only  habitat,  and  it 
also  appears  to  be  very  difficult  to  cultivate 
when  brought  away,  so  that  there  is  a chance  of 
this  species  being  amongst  the  extinct  plants  for 
the  succeeding  generations  of  Orchid-growers.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  quite  forty  years  ago  since 
it  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  in  a 
living  state,  and  during  all  this  time  it  has 
always  been  a rarity  in  our  collections  ; but 
during  the  past  year  or  two  I have  usually  found 
it  in  one  place,  and  that  nearly  always  in  bloom, 
thriving  well  in  a moist  hot  stove  and  upon 
blocks  of  wood,  which  is  a system  much  to  be 
commended,  although  it  has  fallen  into  much 
disfavour.  The  fact  is,  more  careful  attention 
is  necessary  when  plants  are  so  placed  than 
when  grown  in  baskets,  and  the  roots  cannot 
then  be  overladen  with  soil.  The  flowers  of 
this  species  are  very  beautiful.  The  stems  are 
very  slender  and  pendent.  The  blooms,  if  spread 
open,  each  measure  4 inches  or  more  across  ; 
but,  then,  they  never  are  spread  out,  and,  in- 
deed, they  are  mostly  too  much  closed  to  show 
their  beauty.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  is  cerise,  and  the  lip  is  deep  maroon- 
purple.  This  Orchid  should  be  taken  the  greatest 
care  of  by  all  who  may  have  it,  and  I would 
earnestly  recommend  anyone  having  friends 
living  in  Ceylon  to  urge  upon  them  the  careful 
cultivation  of  this  plant  ; by  so  doing  they 
would  tend  to  the  extension  of  its  numbers,  and 
thus  to  increase  its  popularity  in  the  island,  and 
to  preserve  it  in  a living  state  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  future  generations  of  plant-lovers. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


STANHOPEA  TIGRINA. 

“ Miss  Maud,”  of  Norwich,  sends  me  a fine 
flower  of  this  species  for  a name,  and  I am  so 
much  in  love  with  the  Stanhopeas  that  I cannot 
but  say  a few  words  in  their  favour  whenever  I get 
the  chance.  Many  have  given  up  their  cultiva- 
tion on  the  plea  that  the  flowers  last  so  short  a 
time  ; others  because  the  blossoms  give  off  such 
a strong  odour  that  they  cannot  be  used  as  cut 
flowers.  Now  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
the  flowers  are  somewhat  short-lived  ; but, 
under  any  circumstance,  they  last  as  long  or 
longer  than  does  the  queen  of  flowers,  the  Rose, 
and,  if  kept  cool  and  not  wetted  when  the  buds 
have  attained  a good  size,  they  may  be  expected 
to  last  about  three  or  four  days.  The  flowers 
yield  a very  strong  aromatic  odour,  which  is 
quite  delightful  in  a stove  house  which  is  pro- 
perly ventilated,  and  in  such  a place  the  perfume 
is  not  offensive  ; but,  when  cut  and  put  into  a 
glass  in  the  sitting-room  or  the  drawing-room, 
they  are  a great  deal  too  strongly  scented.  But 
then  we  do  not  want  every  flower  to  be  cut,  and 
the  Stanhopea  blossoms  can  be  left  on  the  plants. 
These  Orchids  always  grow  in  cool  places — that 
is,  cool  by  comparison,  and  they  must  not  be 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  Coryan- 
thes  ; these  grow  out  upon  the  tops  or  the  outer- 
most branches  of  the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest, 
exposed  to  all  the  sun’s  rays,  and,  consequently, 
if  grown  with  the  Coryantlies,  either  the  Cory- 
anthes  or  the  Stanhopeas  will  be  a failure, 
because  the  latter  plants  like  shade  and  cooler 
treatment  and  a great  deal  of  moisture  in  the 
growing  season.  I have  succeeded  best  with 
Stanhopeas  by  placing  them  uuder  the  Palms 
in  the  Cattleya-house  in  the  summer-time  during 
their  period  of  growth,  removing  them  to  the 
cool-house  in  the  autumn  and  winter  and  keep- 
ing them  dry.  They  should  be  grown  in  open 
baskets  and  potted  in  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss, 
and  this  should  be  made  very  firm.  I said  open 


baskets,  and  this  is  quite  necessary,  because  the 
flower-spike  comes  straight  downwards  from 
the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  if  the  bottom  is  not 
open  the  flowers  cannot  escape,  and  then  the 
chances  are  they  will  rot  and  never  be  seen. 
When  in  flower,  the  plant  should  be  removed  to 
the  cool-house,  and  the  blossoms  will  come  along 
quite  nicely,  and,  moreover,  they  will  last  much 
longer  when  opened  in  the  cool.  During  their 
growing  season  they  should  have  an 

Abundance  of  water,  both  to  their  roots  and 
overhead,  from  the  syringe,  or  the  large,  plaited, 
dark-green  leaves  will  become  spoiled,  through 
being  discoloured  with  red-spider  and  black- 
thrips  ; indeed,  I have  seen  their  leaves,  which 
should  be  of  the  darkest  green,  turned  quite 
the  colour  of  light-brown  paper,  from  being 
badly  infested  by  the  first-named  pest, 
through  being  kept  in  a very  dry  atmos- 
phere. The  leaves  should  be  frequently 
washed  through  the  summer  months  with 
soft  soap  and  Tobacco-water,  and  be  syringed 
afterwards  with  clean  water,  standing  the  plants 
on  their  sides  to  prevent  the  liquid  being  washed 
into  the  roots.  The  following  will  be  found  a 
good  list  to  select  from,  all  the  kinds  being  of 
good  size  and  showy  colours  : S.  tigrina  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  largest,  having  flowers  which 
each  measure  some  6 inches  or  8 inches  across, 
having  a rich-yellow  ground,  irregularly  marked 
with  deep  blackish-purple,  and  having  a perfume 
which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Vanilla.  It 
has  a raceme  of  three  or  four  flowers.  S. 
Bucephalus  is  another  very  fine  form,  but  the 
flowers  are  less  massive.  The  flowers  are  rieh- 
apricot,  spotted  with  reddish-brown.  This  has 
a perfume  slightly  tinged  with  a Melon  odour. 
S.  oculata  is  another  extremely  handsome  and 
a sweetly-perfumed  kind,  having  flowers  of  a 
pale-yellow  ground,  spotted  in  some  varieties 
profusely  with  lilac,  and  having  four  black  eye- 
like spots  on  the  sides  of  the  lip.  G.  Wardi,  a 
beautiful  and  showy  plant,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  rich-yellow,  spotted  with  purple,  having 
two  dark-purplish  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  lip. 
S.  grandiflora  is  a large-flowered  kind,  with 
white  flowers,  dotted  on  the  lip  with  crimson, 
which  yield  a delightful  aromatic  perfume.  S. 
insignis  has  flowers  with  a creamy-wnite  ground, 
spotted  with  purple  ; it  has  a very  fine  perfume. 
Beside  these  there  are  a host  of  species,  but 
they  are  very  little  known  by  even  those  who 
profess  to  be  well  up  in  Orchids. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

STOVE  DRACAENAS. 

Among  the  stove  species  and  varieties  of  Dra- 
caenas are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
aud  distinct  variegated  plants  in  cultivation, 
alike  remarkable  for  the  charming  colour  of 
their  foliage  and  the  elegance  of  their  habit  ; 
they  are  adapted  for  the  warm  conservatory  or 
the  greenhouse  in  the  summer,  or  the  numerous 
decorative  purposes  in  rooms  for  which  plants 
are  now  extensively  used.  The  narrow-leaved 
kinds  are  the  most  elegant,  but  some  of  those 
with  massive  broad  foliage  are  very  effective 
when  associated  with  Ferns  or  flowering  plants, 
and  in  these  ways  can  be  employed  to  the  best 
advantage.  All  the  warmer  section  will  bear  a 
stove  temperature  and  are  free  growers,  but  do 
not  progress  so  fast  as  to  be  of  a weedy 
character  ; they  are  easily  propagated,  but,  not 
being  plants  that  break  out  side-shoots,  they  do 
not  afford  material  to  make  stock  so  quickly  as 
many  things  do.  They  yield  cuttings  from 
the  roots  differently  from  most  plants ; the 
feeding  fibres  proceed  from  a stout  underground 
stem,  thick  and  blunt  at  the  extremity,  which 
extends  downwards,  soon  reaching  the  bottoms 
of  the  pots.  If  2 inches  or  3 inches  ofr  these 
stems  are  cut  off  and  put  point  up  wads  in 
small  pots,  they  will  soon  push  growth,  and, 
forming  leaves,  make  plants  similar  in  every 
way  to  such  as  are  the  result  of  striking  the 
tops  of  the  plants.  The  latter,  if  taken  off  with 
four  or  five  leaves,  root  in  a warm,  close  atmos- 
phere in  a few  weeks  ; but  the  most  expedit  ous 
mode  of  increasing  Draea?nas  is  to  take  the 
stems  of  any  old  plants  that  have  attained  a 
considerable  height,  and  in  such  condition  have 
generally  lost  their  lower  leaves  ; if  these  are 
divested  of  the  roots,  the  soft  portion  of  the  top, 
and  all  the  leaves,  and  are  laid  down  in  a pro- 
pagating-frame  where  there  is  a 
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GOOD  BOTTOM-HEAT,  Oil  a bed  of  open,  sandy 
peat,  with  about  half  an  inch  of  similar  soil  over 
them,  most  of  the  eyes  will  start  into  growth 
and  push  up  sucker-like  shoots.  As  soon  as 
these  have  made  three  or  four  leaves  each  they 
should  be  cut  clean  off  from  the  old  stem  with 
the  roots  attached  that  the  young  growths  will 
have  formed  : they  should  be  put  singly  in 
small  pots  in  sandy  peat  and  kept  close 
and  shaded  for  a week  or  two,  when  they 
will  soon  get  established,  and  must  then  be 
inured  to  the  full  air  of  the  house.  Dracrenas 
are  not  liable  to  become  drawn  or  weakly,  but 
their  leaves  are  handsomer  and  more  enduring 
when  they  are  grown  with  enough  light  and 
have  a sufficient  amount  of  air  every  day  during 
summer.  Plants  raised  in  the  above  way  early 
in  spring  will,  if  kept  growing  in  a brislt  heat, 
be  ready  for  moving  into  4-inch  pots  by  the  end 
of  June,  after  which  continue  to  treat  them  as 
before,  giving  plenty  of  water 
so  long  as  the  season  of  growth 
continues.  Syringe  freely  over- 
head in  the  afternoons  at  the 
time  the  house  is  closed.  In 
the  night  through  the  winter  a 
temperature  of  60  degs.  is  suf- 
ficient ; in  the  spring  increase 
the  warmth  day  and  night,  and 
as  s®on  as  growth  commences 
move  them  into  pots  3 inches 
larger,  treating  as  in  the  pre- 
vious summer.  Additional  root- 
room  as  wanted  must  be  given 
proportionate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  different  kinds 
grown  ; such  large  growers  as 
D.  Shepherdi  and  Baptisti  need 
much  larger  pots  than  the 
smaller  sorts.  The  plants  may 
be  kept  growing  to  any  re- 
quired height,  so  long  as  they 
retain  their  lower  leaves  ; after 
the  loss  «f  these  they  possess 
little  beauty,  and  should  have 
their  heads  taken  off  and  struck, 
and  young  stock  is  raised  from 
the  stems.  Three  years  is 
generally  as  long  as  the  plants 
can  be  kept  fairly  furnished 
with  bottom  leaves.  Compara- 
tively small  examples  in  6-inch 
or  8-inch  pots  are  the  most  use- 
ful for  ordinary  decorative  pur- 
poses. There  are  now  an  im- 
mense number  of  species  and 
varieties,  many  differing  very 
little  from  each  other.  Thrips, 
red-spider,  aphides,  can  be 
easily  kept  under  by  syringing. 

Should  brown  scale  or  mealy- 
bug attack  them,  sponging  is 
the  best  remedy.  The  following 
is  a selection  of  the  best  heat- 
requiring  kinds — D.  albicans  : 

A very  distinct  and  handsome 
sort;  leaves  bright-green,  varie- 
gated with  white.  South  Sea 
Islands.  — D.  amboynensis : 

Handsome  in  habit,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  leaves  heavily 
edged  with  bright-red.  Am- 
boyna. — U.  angusta  : A hand- 
some small-growing  kind ; leaves 
I inch  wide,  ciark-clouded- 
green,  shaded  with  bronzy- 
red.  South  Sea  Islands. — D.  Baptisti : One 
of  the  finest  of  all  the  species.  The  leaves 
are  large,  and  the  general  habit  of  the  plant 
handsome.  Ground  colour,  a peculiar  shade  of 
rich-metallic-green,  edged  with  red  suffused 
with  white.  South  Sea  Islands. — D.  Bau3ei : A 
distinct  and  handsome  variety  of  garden  origin. 
It  has  stout,  broad  leaves,  dark-bronze,  edged 
with  crimson  ; the  stalks  highly  coloured. — D. 
Claudia : A fine  decorative  variety  of  small 
habit ; leaves  green,  shaded  on  the  edge  with 
rosy-carmine.  A most  useful  kind. — D.  Earl  of 
Derby  : Leaves  long  and  broad,  ground  colour 
bright-green,  broadly  edged  with  crimson  ; leaf- 
stalks highly  coloured.  South  Sea  Islands. — D. 
Eraseri  : This  sort  has  very  stout,  broad,  short 
leaves  ; the  ground  colour  is  very  dark,  with 
red  variegation.  A distinct  and  handsome  kind. 
South  Sea  Islands. — D.  Frederici : A hybrid 
variety  ; dark-bronzy-green  leaves,  edged  and 
veined  with  crimson. 

D.  Goldieana  (here  figured),  is  a most  re- 


markable and  distinct  species  ; the  leaves  are 
broad  and  pointed,  greyish-green  ground  colour, 
banded  across  with  broad  irregular  markings  of 
whitish  - grey  alternating  with  dark-green.  Tropi- 
cal Africa. — D.  gracilis  : A small-growing  kind 
with  slender  narrow  leaves.  A useful  decora- 
tive plant. — D.  Guilfoylei : Another  very  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  kind  ; ground  colour  light- 
green,  striped  with  white,  pink,  and  red.  South 
Sea  Islands. — D.  Mrs.  Baus<$  : A stout  short- 
leaved variety,  ground  colour  deep-green,  mar- 
gined with  bright  crimson. — D.  Princess  Mar- 
garet : Different  in  appearance  from  most  others, 
medium  in  growth,  midrib  crimson,  most  of  the 
leaf-blade  white,  striped  with  pale-green  suf- 
fused with  pink.  South  Sea  Islands. — D.  pul- 
cherrima : A medium-growing  kind,  with  narrow 
leaves ; very  graceful  in  appearance ; colour 
green,  with  red  and  white  markings.  South 
Sea  Islands.— D.  Rex  : A hybrid  variety  of  dis- 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Draciena  Goldieana.  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated* 
from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith. 


tinct  character  ; stout  in  habit ; leaves  bronzy- 
green,  streaked  and  edged  with  carmine-red.— 
D.  Shepherdi  : One  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
growers  of  the  family  ; the  leaves  are  very  long 
and  broad,  and  of  different  shades  of  green, 
tinged  with  bronzy-red.  South  Sea  Islands.  — 
D.  superba : A small-leaved  hybrid  variety  ; 
leaves  12  inches  long  by  1 inch  broad,  bronzy- 
green,  edged  with  red.- — D.  terminalis  : One  of 
the  oldest,  but  still  one  of  the  very  best  for 
general  decorative  purposes,  grown  more  than 
all  others  put  together  for  market,  as  it  will 
stand  much  hard  usage.  Leaves  bronzy-green, 
edged  and  suffused  with  pale  transparent  red. 
East  Indies. — D.  terminalis  alba  : A form  of 
the  above  with  a good  deal  of  white  in  the  leaf 
marking.  B. 

960.  — Cyclamen  - bulbs  in  a cold- 
frame. — Keep  them  in  the  frame,  giving  them 
water  when  the  soil  is  really  dry  until  the 

foliage  decays,  then  withhold  water  for  afortnight. 


Shake  all  the  old  soil  from  them,  and  wash  the 
roots  with  clean  water,  which  will  rid  them  of 
grubs,  if  any  should  be  in  the  soil.  Repot 
in  a nice  sweet  compost  of  fibrous  loam  and  de- 
cayed leaf-mould  in  about  equal  parts,  with  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  of  silver  sand.  Pot  lightly, 
half  burying  the  corms.  Water  moderately, 
and  only  when  quite  dry,  until  growth  com- 
mences, and  then  water  more  freely.  Give 
plenty  of  air,  and  sprinkle  overhead  in  the 
morning  when  the  weather  is  fine. — J.  G., 
Byjleet. 

949.— Lilium  auratum  in  a pot.— To 

have  a Lilium  auratum,  just  starting,  in  bloom 
by  September  will  depend  upon  the  heat  main- 
tained in  the  greenhouse.  The  buds  when 
formed  swell  very  fast.  You  will  have  to  watch 
carefully  a month  before  the  date  named  and 
remove  the  plant  to  a cool  place  should  the 
buds  be  too  far  advanced.  After  the  colour 
shows  in  the  buds  the  blooms 
will  be  fully  expanded  in  two 
days.  The  flowers,  when  open, 
will  not  remain  fresh  for  more 
than  a week.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  rate  of  growth  of  these 
Lilies  with  me,  a bulb  planted 
on  the  2nd  March  was  in  flower 
on  the  10th  June.  Two  other 
bulbs  planted  at  the  same  time 
I hope  to  have  in  bloom  about 
the  middle  of  August  by  keep 
ing  them  in  a sheltered  corner 
in  the  open  air.  Whenever 
the  Lily  has  done  flowering 
attend  to  it  as  carefully  as  be- 
fore. This  is  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess for  another  year.  Gradu- 
ally withhold  water  until  the 
foliage  dies  off  and  the  stem 
is  thoroughly  ripened.  Store 
the  bulb  in  a frost-proof  cellar, 
and  repot  in  the  spring.  On  a 
plant  which  produced  five 
blooms  last  year  I have  at  the 
date  of  writing  (June  10th) 
thirteen  lovely  blooms.  — 

J.  G.  N. 

1021.— Asparagus  plu 
mosus. — This  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  a cool  greenhouse.  It 
is  an  exotic  plant,  and  needs  a 
hot-house  temperature  to  pro- 
duce a free,  vigorous  growth, 
and  as  the  beauty  of  it  consists 
in  its  feathery  plumes  being 
well  grown  it  is  necessary  to 
pot  it  also  in  good  soil.  The 
best  compost  is,  say,  two  parts 
loam,  one  of  fibrous  peat,  and 
a little  decayed  manure,  some 
coarse  sand  being  needed  to 
keep  the  material  open.  The 
plant  may  succeed  in  a green- 
house during  the  summer,  but 
it  grows  best  and  remains  green 
during  the  winter  in  a hot- 
house, with  a temperature  of 
55  degs.  as  a minimum. — 
J.  D.  E. 

This  Asparagus  suc- 
ceeds best  when  planted  out  in 
a part  of  the  house  free  from 
draught,  whether  it  be  a cool 
greenhouse  or  a warm  one.  It 
is  a capital  plant  for  covering 
the  back  wall  of  a vinery,  where,  owing  to  the 
shade,  it  is  difficult  to  find  suitable  subjects  for 
the  purpose.  For  covering  a pillar  in  the 
greenhouse  this  plant  is  equally  useful ; its  form 
of  growth  is  just  the  thing  desired.  The  com- 
post in  which  it  succeeds  best  is  two  parts  rough 
fibry  peat,  one  part  loam,  with  a liberal  addi- 
tion of  charcoal  and  silver  sand  to  keep  the 
whole  porous,  as  much  moisture  at  the  roots  is 
required  ; indeed,  the  lack  of  this  is  the  cause 
of  many  plants  failing  to  give  satisfaction.  Free 
drainage  is  necessary  also  ; anything  approach- 
ing stagnation  should  be  avoided.  A border 
18  inches  wide  with  6 inches  of  drainage  will 
suffice. — S.  P. 

1004.— Large-flowered  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums.— The  largest-flowered  Zonals  that  I 
have  seen  have  been  rose-salmons,  the  largest  being 
Aurore  boreale  (I  have  measured  a single  flower 
3 inches  from  top  to  bottom,  but  oval  in  shape). 
Gloire  Lyonnaise  is  nearly  as  large,  but  slightly 
different  in  tint.  Next  to  these  I should  place 
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Henry  and  8.  Jacoby,  in  two  shades  of  carmine, 
then  F.  V.  Raspail,  a brilliant-scarlet,  and  Queen 
of  the  Whites  Improved.  Possibly  others  can 
give  more  definite  information,  but  all  the  above 
have  grand  trusses  and  large  flowers,  which  can 
be  greatly  improved  by  judicious  feeding.  Take 
cuttings  in  August  and  put  them  into  a prepared 
bed  of  light  soil  out-of-doors.  When  well  rooted 
place  each  in  a large  60  pot  and  pack  as  close 
as  possible  in  zinc  trays  2 inches  deep,  earth 
being  filled  in  between  the  pots.  At  approach 
of  frost  put  on  a shelf  near  the  glass,  and  water 
with  a spout  once  a fortnight.  Hardly  any  will 
fail. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1038.  — An  unsatisfactory  green- 
house.— The  way  the  greenhouse  is  heated  is, 
no  doubt,  partly  the  cause  of  the  failure.  It 
was  a mistake  to  put  the  flue  in  a chamber  be- 
neath the  floor,  and  it  is  also  a mistake  not  to 
have  a damper  to  regulate  the  draught.  For 
the  furnace  and  Hue  you  had  better  substitute  a 
boiler  and  hot-water  pipes.  An  independent 
cast-iron  dome-top  boiler  would  do  admirably 
for  your  purpose,  and  if  you  can  arrange  the 
pipes  above  the  floor  instead  of  in  the  chamber 
one-third  less  piping  will  be  required.  If  the 
pipes  must  be  placed  in  the  position  now  occu- 
pied by  the  flue  they  had  better  be  3 inches  in 
diameter.  It  will  require  four  rows  of  this  size 
to  heat  the  house.  If  the  hot-water  pipes  can 
be  placed  above  the  floor  three  rows  along  the 
front  and  one  end  would  be  enough.  I must 
now  say  that  the  present  system  of  heating  is 
not  the  cause  of  failure  through  the  summer 
months.  There  is  fault  in  the  management 
somewhere ; either  the  house  is  insufficiently 
ventilated,  or  you  allow  the  air  to  get  too  dry, 
and  if  there  is  any  part  of  the  roof  not  occupied 
by  the  Vine  a thin  shade  should  be  put  on  the 
glass  during  the  summer.  A dressing  of  “ sum- 
mer-cloud" put  on  the  glass  answers  admirably. 
— J.  C.  C. 

FRUIT. 

APPLES  FOR  WALLS. 

In  reply  to  “ J.  B.,”  “ H.R  .,”  and  others,  we 
give  the  following  selection,  from  which  a good 
choice  can  be  made,  of  eating  Apples,  all 
being  well  suited  for  wall  culture — viz.,  Red 
Astraehan,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Calville  Blanc, 
Cornish  Aromatic,  Cornish  Gilliflower,  Court 
Pendu  Plat,  D’Arcy  Spice,  Gravenstein  (here 
figured)  Lady  Apple,  Lady  Sudeley,  Margil, 
Melon  Apple,  American  Mother,  Braddick’s  Non- 
pareil, Ross,  Nonpareil,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
Adam’s  Pearmain,  Manniugton  Pearmain,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Brown 
lees’  Russet,  and  Rosemary  Russet.  At  the  outset, 
for  the  smaller  trees,  holes  3 feet  square  and, 
if  possible,  of  the  same  width  and  not  less  than 
18  inches  deep,  should  be  prepared,  the  borders 
of  good  loamy  soil  to  be  added  to  and  en- 
riched as  the  trees  increase  in  size  and  produc- 
tiveness. If  the  start  is  made  with  healthy 
moderately  strong  trees,  no  great  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  training  them  to  any  desired 
form.  Cordons,  either  single  or  with  two  or  more 
branches,  can  be  had  from  most  nurserymen,  or 
they  may  be  trained  out  from  maidens.  We  should 
prefer  either  one,  two,  or  four  branched  cordons, 
the  centre  branch  of  triple  cordons  being  too  apt 
to  grow  very  much  more  strongly  than  the  rest. 
For  single  cordons,  maidens  with  one  shoot  only 
should  have  this  laid  in  at  full  length,  and  the 
leader  should  never  be  stopped  till  the  wall  or 
fence  limits  are  reached.  More  branches  can  be 
had  by  cutting  down  the  first  shoot  or  subsequent 
leaders  the  requisite  number  of  times,  but  there 
should  be  no  cutting  back  after  the  tree  is  once 
framed  out,  or  the  chances  are,  wood  growths  will 
be  in  the  ascendant  and  fruit  scarce.  Cordons 
may  be  either  trained  uprightly  or  obliquely, 
one  plan  answering  as  well  as  the  other,  unless 
the  head-room  is  limited,  in  which  case  oblique 
training  is  the  best.  The  branches  should  be 
disposed  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  apart. 
Larger  trees  may  be  grown  horizontally  trained 
or  fan-shaped,  or  much  the  same  as  Pears  are 
grown. 

922.— Young  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees. — It  is  too  late  now  to  prune  back  the  last 
year’s  shoots.  If  those  at  the  top  of  the  tree 
are  growing  extra  strong  to  the  detriment  of  the 
lower  branches,  take  out  the  points  of  the 
strongest  to  check  the  flow  of  sap,  and  equalise 


the  growth  more  generally.  If  the  young 
shoots  are  nearer  together  than  4 inches,  thin 
them  to  that  distance,  removing  those  which  are 
growing  from  the  underneath  side  of  the 
branches,  or  from  the  front.  Those  shoots 
which  grow  from  the  top  side  are  the  best 
placed.  Secure  them  loosely  to  the  wall  to 
prevent  accident.  Allow  them  all  to  grow 
freely  without  check  of  any  kind.  If  the 


weather  be  hot  and  dry,  an  occasional  soaking  of 
the  roots  with  clean  water  will  be  an  advantage, 
mulching  the  surface  after  with  some  strawy 
manure  to  conserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  and 
to  increase  root-action  near  the  surface.  It  may 
be  owing  to  drought  that  the  trees  named  have 
nearly  died.  Give  them  a thorough  soaking,  as 
directed,  which  will  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  few  shoots  on  the  trees.  I do  not  know  of 
a suitable  book  dealing  with  the  trees  named 
above  which  would  be  of  service  to  you.  You 
will  gain  all  the  information  you  require  from 
Gardening,  if  you  read  it  carefully.  Any  points 
you  are  doubtful  ask  about,  and  no  doubt 
the  Editor  will  put  your  questions  before  the 
public. — S.  P. 

914.— Strawberries  in  pots.— You  will 
find  that  young  plants  are  the  best  for  growing 
in  pots.  These  are  had  from  runners  of  the 
current  year’s  growth.  “Novice”  had  better 
put  his  plants  out  in  the  garden  ; from  them  he 
would  have  a fine  crop  of  fruit  next  year,  and 
they  would  provide  him  with  runners  for  next 
season’s  plants  for  forcing.  Directly  the  runners 
form  layer  them  into  3-inch  pots,  in  a mixture 
of  loam  and  manure,  about  half  and  half,  laying 
the  runner  on  the  top  of  the  soil  in  the  pot, 
first  plunging  the  pot  in  the  soil  between  the 
rows  of  plants.  Secure  the  runner  to  the  pot 
by  fastening  it  with  a small  wire  peg  behind  the 
leaves.  Keep  the  soil  moist,  and  roots  will 
soon  push  into  the  same.  When  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots  cut  the  runner  away  from  the 
parent  plant,  and  transfer  the  plants  to  larger 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  fruit  next  spring. — 
8.  P. 

866.— Vines  and  Peaches  for  early 
forcing. — Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seed- 
ling are  the  best  Grapes  for  ripening  early — say 
in  April  or  May  ; Alexander,  Hale’s  Early  and 
Gross  Mignonne  the  best  Peaches.  The  roots 
of  both  are  best  inside,  as  they  are  more  under 
control,  and  consequently  warmer  than  when 
growing  in  an  outside  border.  The  Vines  ought 
to  be  established  two  years  in  the  house  before 
being  forced  so  early.  The  best  time  to  plant  is  in 
February  or  March,  canes  of  the  previous  year’s 
growth  in  pots  being  the  most  suitable,  or  if 
convenience  exists  the  plants  may  be  raised 
from  eyes  in  January  and  put  out  in  the  border 
the  following  April.  In  the  case  of  Peaches, 
the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  changing  colour, 
is  the besttimeto plant.  The  trees  should  have  the 
following  season’s  growth  and  be  well  established 
before  attempting  to  force  them  so  early — in- 
deed, the  trees  would  be  in  a much  better  con- 
dition if  allowed  to  have  two  seasons’  growth 
before  forcing.  If  choice  can  be  had  of  soil  for 
forming  the  borders,  preference  should  be  given 
in  the  case  of  Peaches  to  turf  freshly  cut  and 
which  is  inclined  to  heaviness  rather  than  of  a 
light  nature.  To  this  add  one-sixth  part  of  old 
lime-rubbish  and  charcoal,  making  the  whole 
quite  firm,  but  add  no  manure.  Do  not  make 
the  borders  while  the  soil  is  wet,  or  it  might 
run  together  in  an  inert  mass  ; 2 feet  depth  of 
soil  is  sufficient,  and  if  the  subsoil  is  clay  drain- 


age must  be  secured  ; old  bricks,  clinkers,  or 
stones  1 foot  thick  form  the  best  drainage. 
Peaches  like  abundance  of  moisture  when  grow- 
ing freely,  but  anything  like  stagnation  about 
the  roots  they  cannot  endure.  In  the  case  of 
Vines  the  same  depth  of  soil  and  drainage  is 
sufficient.  Rather  more  charcoal  and  lime- 
rubble  could  be  added,  and  with  advantage 
finely  ground  bones  also,  at  the  rate  of  \ cwt. 
to  every  cartload  of  soil.  In  this  case  also 
manure  in  any  other  form  should  not  be  given 
— it  induces  a too  gross  growth,  which  does  not 
mature  thoroughly.  Supplies  of  stimulating 

food  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  surface- 
dressings  and  liquid-manure  in  a tepid  state 
after  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling. — 8.  P. 

969.— Planting  fruit-trees.— I find 
the  following  Apples  are  with  me  the  most 
profitable,  and  I grow  for  market,  but  not  the 
London  market,  as  I do  not  find  that  the  best, 
except  for  very  choice  fruits.  I planted  a 
quantity  of  good  sized  Apple-trees  last  autumn 
on  old  pasture  land  in  the  following  manner,  and 
they  are  now  carrying  a good  crop.  Having 
marked  out  the  sites  for  the  trees,  the  turf  was 
taken  off  and  laid  on  one  side,  and  then  two 
spits  deep  of  soil  taken  out  and  placed  on  the 
other  ; the  turves  were  then  placed  in  the  hole, 
with  the  Grass  side  downwards,  and  enough  fine 
soil  to  bring  the  roots  to  the  proper  level ; the 
trees  were  then  carefully  lifted,  carried  direct 
to  the  holes,  and  planted  at  once,  and  I had  not 
a single  death  amongst  the  lot.  I may  add  that 
smaller  trees  received  from  distant  nurseries 
have  set  a nice  lot  of  fruit,  that  are  swelling  up 
rapidly.  The  following  kitchen  Apples  are 
with  me  most  prolific,  and  sell  well — viz., 
Early  Julien,  a very  free  cropper,  and  cooks 
well  as  soon  as  any  Apple  grown.  It  also  begins  to 
crop  when  very  young.  Keswick  Codlin,a  variety 
that  succeeds  in  almost  all  soils  and  situations. 
When  grown  for  the  London  market  the  best 
plan  is  to  go  over  the  trees,  and  take  off  all  the 
forward  fruits  directly  they  are  large  enough,  as 
they  almost  invariably  realise  a profitable 
return  if  got  into  market  early  ; but  in  plentiful 
Apple  years  I have  known  the  price  for  this  sort 
to  drop  very  low  as  soon  as  other  sorts  came  in. 

I should  not  advise  the  planting  of  a large 
number  of  this  variety.  Lord  Sutfield  is  with 
me  by  far  the  finest  of  all  the  early  Apples  of 
the  Codlin  type,  a very  regular  and  great 
cropper  ; and  when  the  bunches  of  fruit  are 
thinned  out  those  left  attain  a very  large  size. 
A very  handsome  Apple,  always  sells  well. 
Frogmore  Prolific,  a large,  clear  - skinned 
Apple,  of  very  handsome  shape  and  excellent 
quality  ; one  of  the  best.  BLenheim  Orange, 
without  doubt  the  finest  Apple  for  any  purpose 
in  cultivation  ; specially  adapted  for  orchard 
culture  ; as  a standard  the  only  fault  is  that  it 
does  not  crop  so  profusely  in  a young  state  as 
the  preceding.  Warner’s  King,  one  of  the 
largest  of  Apples  and  a strong  grower  and  good 
cropper,  always  sells  well,  even  when  small 
Apples  are  a drug  in  market.  V ellington,  one 
of  the  best  for  storing  for  a new-year  supply  ; a 
very  hard  acid  Apple,  with  very  white  flesh,  and 
sure  to  sell  well.  Smart's  Prince  Arthur,  probably 
the  best  of  recent  introduction,  keeps  late,  and 
crops  freely  on  the  young  wood;  I have  here 
tiny  trees  planted  last  winter  carrying  a nice 
crop.  Dessert  sorts : Red  Quarrenden.  one  of 
the  safest  Apples  to  grow  for  market,  its  bril- 
liant colour  ensuring  a ready  sale  ; a regular  and 
heavy  cropper,  ripe  in  July.  Lady  Sudeley, 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  Apples ; a safe 
very  early  sort  to  plant  for  market  King  of  the 
Pippins,  medium  size,  conical,  very  handsome, 
rich  golden  colour,  st  reaked  red.  Cox  s Orange 
Pippin,  probably  the  best  flavoured  of  all 
dessert  Apples,  realises  good  price  in  all  sorts  of 
seasons,  and  succeeds  in  any  form  of  tree. 
Golden  Knob,  a russety  Apple,  rather  small, 
but  very  prolific,  largely  grown  in  Kentish 
orchards'  as  a standard,  and  if  stored  until 
spring  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  Apples 
grown.  Court  Pendu  Plat,  the  so-called  wise 
Apple,  very  late  inflowering,  keeps  well  untilvery 
late  in  spring  ; a handsome  flattish-striped 
Apple,  that  seldom  fails  to  crop. — James  Groom, 
Gosport. 

In  addition  to  Keswick  Codlin  I should 

advise  Warner’s  King,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Mere  de  Menage,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  and  Potts’ 
Seedling  as  kitchen  varieties.  The  best  dessert 
kinds  are  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Worcester 
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Pearmain,  King  of  Pippins,  and  Beauty  of 
Hants  ; these  are  all  good  kinds  and  will  succeed 
on  the  kind  of  soil  named.  It  is  a mistake  to 
plant  many  varieties  for  market  work,  much 
Letter  plant  a number  of  trees  of  one  kind. 

A distance  of  30  feet  apart  will  be  required  for 
Standards  in  a few  years,  seventy  trees  being 
required  for  an  acre  at  that  distance.  The  holes 
should  be  dug  out  2 feet  deep  and  5 feet  square 
on  the  surface,  return  the  bottom  soil  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  retaining  the  lightest  on  the 
surface.  Plant  the  trees  on  the  top,  say 
9 inches  above  the  natural  level,  to  allow  the 
soil  to  settle  into  its  natural  position. — S.  P. 

995.— How  to  pack  Strawberries  for 
post. — To  send  by  post  Strawberries  should  be 
packed  in  shallow  boxes  just  deep  enough  to  hold 
one  layer  of  good  fruit.  A box  1 1 inches  long, 

9 inches  wide,  and  1J  inches  deep,  will  hold  about 
a pound  of  fruit  in  one  layer.  Place  a layer  of 
wadding  in  the  bottom  and  up  the  sides  of  the 
box,  the  wadding  to  be  so  placed  that  the  Huffy 
side  of  the  sheet  is  not  likely  to  get  disarranged. 
vV  rap  each  fruit  in  a soft  green  leaf  that  has 
been  gathered  a short  time  and  got  a little 
wilted.  Tilt  the  box  up  a little  when  packing, 
so  that  the  Strawberries  fit  closely  together  ; if 
loosely  packed,  the  fruit  will  be  damaged. 
Cover  with  a layer  of  green  leaves,  and  fill  up 
with  wadding.  The  box  lid  shouldbe  secured  with 
a couple  of  screws  ; but  I have  sent  hundreds  of 
boxes  by  post  with  the  lids  only  secured  with 
stout  string.  In  sending  any  distance  where 
there  is  also  direct  rail  communication  within  a 
hundred  miles  or  so,  I prefer  the  rail. — E.  H. 

I am  sending  Strawberries  by  post  three 

times  a week  to  a place  more  than  200  miles 
distant.  I use  small  boxes,  as  I am  not  aware 
that  there  are  any  special  baskets  for  this  purpose. 

If  there  are  I should  be  afraid  that  baskets 
would  be  too  fragile,  unless  very  well  made. 
The  boxes  I use  are  1^  inches  deep,  8 inches 
wide,  and  12  inches  long.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  box  I place  a layer  of  clean,  dry  Moss,  which, 
with  a layer  of  tissue  paper  over  it,  makes  a 
soft  bed  for  the  fruit  to  rest  on.  I should  say 
that  the  sides  and  ends  of  box  are  lined  with 
Moss  and  paper.  The  box  is  then  tilted  a little 
on  one  side  to  receive  the  fruit.  Each  fruit  is 
wrapped  separately  in  two  leaves  of  the  Lom- 
bardy Poplar  and  packed  close  together,  with 
out  pressing.  After  the  fruit  is  so  arranged  in 
a single  layer  all  over  the  box  any  vacant  spaces 
are  filled  iu  with  the  same  kind  of  leaves  and  a 
layer  of  the  same  on  the  top.  To  make  all 
quite  secure  a few  Strawberry-leaves  are  laid  on 
next,  and  the  packing  is  complete  after  the  lid  is 
fastened  down.  I post  at  8 p.m.,  and  the  fruit 
reaches  its  destination  soon  enough  to  be  placed 
on  the  breakfast-table  the  next  morning,  and  I 
am  told  that  it  comes  to  hand  in  capital  condi 
tion. — .T.  C.  C. 

1008.— Vines  and  red-spider.  — The 
very  best  way  to  destroy  red-spider  in  vineries 
without  injuring  the  Grapes  is  to  heat  the  hot 
water  pipes  until  it  is  uncomfortable  to  place 
the  naked  palm  of  the  hand  upon  them.  This 
will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  house,  if  it  is 
shut  up  in  the  afternoon,  to  90  degs.  or  95  degs, 
Dissolve  2 oz.  of  soft-soap  in  a gallon  of  water, 
and  stir  in  flowers  of  sulphur  until  the  mixture 
is  like  thin  paint.  Paint  all  the  hot-water 
pipes  with  this  mixture  when  they  are  hot,  and 
the  fumes  of  sulphur  from  the  heated  pipes  will 
form  a haze  in  the  house.  Keep  the  heat  up 
for  two  or  three  hours,  and  all  the  live  spiders 
will  be  destroyed.  A fresh  brood  will  appear 
in  a week  or  ten  days,  when  another  dressing 
must  be  applied  ; it  has  to  be  done  three  times. 
The  sulphur  destroys  the  white-fly  on  Toma 
toes,  and  also  mildew  upon  the  Vines  or  any 
other  plants  that  may  have  it  in  the  house  ; but 
care  must  be  taken  to  heat  the  pipes  sufficiently 
else  it  will  have  no  effect. — J.  D.  E. 

948.  — Thinning  Grapes.  — Thinning 
should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  berries  are 
fairly  formed  and  before  they  begin  to  crowd 
each  other,  or  there  is  a danger  of  rubbing  off 
the  bloom.  Most  Grape-growers  make  a prac- 
tice of  going  over  the  bunches  twice,  and  in 
market-gardens  they  are  generally  looked 
through  a third  time.  In  a general  way,  two- 
thirds  of  the  berries  can  be  taken  off  at  the  first 
thinning ; in  about  a fortnight  they  should 
again  be  looked  to.  By  that  time  it  will  easily 
be  seen  which  are  likely  to  swell  up  to  the  finest 
berries,  and  then  all  the  smaller  ones  can  be  taken 


out.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  finely-formed 
bundles  with  berries  of  equal  size  can  be  had. 
As  regards  the  space  to  be  finally  allowed  be- 
tween the  berries,  that  must  be  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  Vines.  Note  must  be  made 
of  the  dimensions  the  berries  come  to,  and  borne 
in  mind  the  following  season.  The  symmetry  of 
the  bunches  must  be  preserved  by  retaining  the 
best  and  most  prominent  berries  on  the 
‘shoulders.”  Novices  are  apt  to  cut  these 
away,  and  the  bunches  then  have  a bare  appear- 
ance. Clear  the  middle  of  the  bunches  as  much 
as  possible.  Practice  only  will  make  you  ex- 
pert ; but  if  you  can  get  a good  gardener  to 
show  you  how  to  thin  one  bunch  only,  it  will 
make  your  work  easier  and  more  pleasant. — 
J.  C.  B. 

942. — Bottling  fruit. — Success  in  this 
depends  upon  the  perfect  exclusion  of  the  air, 
and  there  are  several  methods  of  doing  it 
which  “A.  B.  B.”  might  try.  All  bottled  fruit 
should  be  kept  in  a cool,  dark  place — a dry 
cellar  being  a good  position  for  it — as  it  is  apt 
to  ferment  if  exposed  to  the  sunshine.  (1.)  Lay 
a pound  of  fresh-picked  ripe  fruit  in  a jar  which 
will  easily  hold  it,  sprinkle  over  the  fruit  6 oz. 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  tie  two  bladders, 
well  strained,  separately  and  tightly  over  the 
top.  Set  the  jar  up  to  the  neck  in  a stew-pan, 
and  boil  gently  from  one  to  three  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  fruit,  Peaches,  Plums,  &c. , 
taking  the  longest  time.  (2.)  Boil  3 lb.  of  fruit 
for  ten  minutes,  then  add  1 lb  of  white  lump 
sugar,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes  longer.  Fill  the 
bottles  while  the  fruit  is  very  hot,  and  tie  down 
with  well-soaked  bladder  at  once,  and  put  in 
a cool,  dry  place. — J.  L.  R. 

loll.— Planting  Peach-trees.— The  dis- 
tance the  trees  should  be  planted  apart  is  from 
15  feet  to  20  feet,  according  to  the  height  of  the 
wall,  and  also,  to  a certain  extent,  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  border  should  be  at  least  9 feet 
to  12  feet  wide.  The  best  material  to  use  in 
the  formation  of  a Peach-border  is  decayed 
fibrous  loam  ; mix  with  it  some  old  mortar  rub- 
bish and  4-inch  bones.  No  other  manure  is 
necessary  in  the  formation.  This,  if  required, 
can  be  used  as  top-dressings.  The  natural  soil 
of  the  garden  may  be  very  well  adapted  for 
Peach-trees,  but  as  a rule  it  is  better  to  use  the 


1014.— Espalier  Pears  and  Apples.^ 

The  current  season’s  shoots  should  be  cut  back 
at  once  to  give  time  for  the  buds  at  the  base  to 
swell  and  form  fruit-spurs  eventually,  which  is 
fheobjectin  thesummerpruningof  all  fruit-trees. 
In  the  case  of  vigorous  growths  these  should  be 
cut  to,  say,  four  leaves,  weaker  ones  to  three  ; 
if  the  former  are  cut  lower  new  growths  may 
push  from  the  base  of  the  shoot,  which  should 
be  avoided.  If  any  do  this,  these  new  growths 
should  be  pinched  back  to  one  leaf. — S.  P. 

1024.— Treatment  of  a Black  Ham- 
burgh Vine. — There  really  seems  to  be 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  Vine  ; the  only 
complaint  is  that  the  young  wood  is  beginning 
to  turn  yellow  at  the  part  from  whence  it  grows 
out  from  the  main  stem.  This,  of  course,  is 
green  in  its  young  state,  but  after  a time  the 
bark  changes  gradually  from  green  to  yellow  ; if 
it  remained  green,  or  partly  green  and  partly 
yellow,  I should  say  the  wood  was  badly 
ripened ; but  if  the  bark  becomes  yellow 
throughout  this  is  as  it  should  be. — J.  D.  E. 

1020.  — An  unsatisfactory  Peach- 
tree.— Information  has  been  given  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  required  for  Peach-trees 
already  (see  reply  to  query  1011).  Those  who 
have  had  no  regular  garden  training  cannot 
always  be  made  to  understand  how  very  neces- 
sary it  is  to  provide  good,  well-drained  soil  for 
such  trees  as  the  Peach  and  Nectarine.  Here  is 
a tree  quite  clean,  has  been  watered  regularly, 
and  yet  it  does  not  grow.  I have  no  doubt  that 
there  is  one  of  two  things  the  matter  ; either  the 
water  does  not  pass  away  freely,  or  the  border 
is  composed  of  unsuitable  soil  ; probably  it  may 
be  poor.  I would  place  a mulch  of  good 
manure  over  the  roots,  and  water  through  this, 
and  see  to  doing  something  for  the  border  in 
the  autumn  or  winter. — J.  D.  E. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  CISTUSES,  OR  ROCK  ROSES. 

The  Rock  Roses,  or  at  least  a few  of  them,  are 
known  to  all  who  have  an  interest  beyond  the 
common  things  one  sees  in  gardens,  for  apart 
from  their  wondrous  flower  beauty  they  have 
a peculiar  interest,  having  been  tended  with 


The  Florentine  Rock  Ro3e  (Cistus  florentinus).  Flowers  white.  (See  page  242.) 


fibrous  loam  if  it  can  be  easily  obtained.  Old 
garden  soil  that  has  already  been  exhausted 
with  fruit-trees  should  have,  at  least,  a large 
portion  of  fresh  loam  mixed  with  it.  If  the 
trees  are  to  be  forced  it  is  better  to  plant  them 
in  an  inside  border  ; but  if  early  forcing  is  not 
desired  they  may  be  planted  in  an  outside 
border. — J.  D.  E. 


loving  care  by  Parkinson  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which 
period  several  of  the  finest  Rock  Roses  we  have 
in  our  gardens  now  were  first  introduced  from 
the  sunny  South.  They  are,  in  fact,  true  old 
English  garden  flowers,  for  there  is  scarcely  one 
that  could  be  called  a modern  introduction. 
Judging  from  what  we  gather  from  old  garden 
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books,  they  must  have  been  more  numerous 
lifty  or  sixty  years  ago  than  they  are  now,  for 
when  Sweet  wrote  his  monograph  of  the  Cistinue 
in  1830  there  were  numerous  kinds  grown  then 
that  have  disappeared  from  even  our  botanical 
gardens,  ousted,  no  doubt,  by  newer,  if  less 
beautiful  plants.  The  rarity  of  Rock  Roses  in 
gardens  nowadays  is  doubtless  due  to  the  un- 
fortunate tenderness  of  the  majority  of  the 
species,  and  it  is  evident  that  we  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  take  the  trouble  to  grow  and  care  for 
tender  open-air  flowers  as  the  early  gardeners 
did.  In  these  days  of  cheap  greenhouses  there 
seems  to  be  no  middle  course  between  the  abso- 
lutely hardy  and  the  tender  class  of  plants  that 
will  not  thrive  outside  a glass-house.  Rut  we 
deprive  ourselves  of  much  beauty  in  our  gardens 
not  only  by  the  exclusion  of  Rock  Roses,  but 
by  a host  of  beautiful  warm  climate  shrubs  and 
plants  that  only  require  protection  during  our 
long  and  often  severe  winters.  Even  in  our 
great  national  garden  at  Kew  the  means  of 
growing  to  perfection  the  Rock  Roses  and 
plants  of  a similar  nature  is  still  a desideratum, 
for  there  is  no  place  between  the  open  rockery 
and  the  great  temperate  house,  which  is  quite 
unsuited  for  the  growth  of  shrubs  that  must 
have  free  root-room  and  all  the  sun  and  air  it  is 
possible  to  give  them  from  the  close  of  winter 
till  the  end  of  autumn.  An 
Admirable  plan  of  growing  Rock  Roses  was 
that  adopted  by  that  keen  lover  of  plants,  the 
late  Mr.  Joad,  in  his  richly-stocked  garden  at 
Wimbledon.  He  had  a long  slopiing  bank 
thrown  up  against  a low  wall  facing  south,  the 
soil  being  open  and  well  drained.  On  the  sur- 
face were  great  boulders  half  buried  in  the  soil, 
and  around  these  he  planted  his  Cistuses  and 
other  half  hardy  shrubs.  In  winter  he  had  a 
contrivance  for  protecting  the  plants  by  erecting 
a movable  framework,  over  which  he  stretched 
canvas,  and  this  was  quite  sufficient  to  protect 
his  Levantines,  Australians,  and  New  Zea- 
landers, as  he  used  to  call  them,  from  injury  by 
frost.  From  spring  to  early  winter  you  saw 
nothing  of  the  winter-protecting  apparatus,  and 
I need  scarcely  say  that  the  bank  was  always 
full  of  interest,  and  during  the  height  of  sum- 
mer it  always  had  a kaleidoscope  effect  of  colour, 
always  changing,  always  bright.  Such  a simple 
plan  might  always  be  adopted  by  anyone  who 
wished  to  have  a good  collection  of  Rock  Roses 
and  plants  of  kindred  nature  ; but  in  mild  locali- 
ties, and  with  a light,  warm  soil,  many  of  the 
Cistuses  may  be  grown  on  an  open,  well-drained 
rockery.  The  conditions,  then,  for  these  plants 
are  a light  soil,  thoroughly  drained,  raised,  and 
sloped  to  the  south,  and  screened  from  the  cold 
winds  of  winterand spring.  Inhilly  gardensthese 
conditions  occur  naturally,  and  if  there  is  a 
sunny  retaining  wall,  such  as  occurs  on  a terraced 
slope,  that  is  just  the  place  to  plant  the  Rock 
Cistuses  that  have  a low  spreading  growth.  In 
the  rock-garden  at  Kew  some  species,  such  as 
C.  corbariensis,  C.  monspeliensis,  andC.  hirsutis, 
have  been  growing  for  some  years,  and  planted 
as  they  are,  high  and  dry,  they  escape  the  damp 
and  cold  of  winter  without  much  harm.  With- 
out attempting  a full  and  detailed  account  of 
the  Rock  Cistuses  now  in  cultivation  I will 
mention  some  of  the  best  that  could  be  grown 
well  in  any  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  and  south  of  it,  and  even  in  more 
northerly  gardens  where  the  soil  is  light  and 
the  situations  naturally  mild,  such  as  those  near 
the  sea,  and  without  much  trouble  beyond 
planting  them  well  at  the  outset  and  taking 
care  of  them  during  the  winter.  The 

Two  largest  growing  kinds,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  hardiest,  are  the  Ladanum  Gum 
Cistus  (C.  ladaniferus),  and  the  Laurel-leaved 
Rock  Rose  (C.  laurifolius),  both  extremely 
beautiful.  The  Ladanum  Gum  Cistus  was  in- 
troduced from  Spain  by  Parkinson  in  1629,  and 
has  been  in  our  gardens  ever  since.  It  is  an 
evergreen  shrub  of  somewhat  erect  growth,  and 
rises  when  full  grown  5 feet  or  6 feet  in  height. 
It  may  be  recognised  at  once  by  the  deep -green 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  by  the 
whiteness  of  the  undersides.  The  profusion 
with  which  it  flowers  during  June  and  July 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  genus. 
The  blossoms,  each  nearly  2 inches  across,  with 
white  crumpled  petals,  are  conspicuously 
blotched  with  yellow.  In  the  variety  maculatus 
the  petals  are  adorned  with  a deep-crimson 
blotch.  For  several  weeks  at  midsummer  this 
species  is  an  object  of  great  beauty,  so  profuse 


are  the  flowers,  and  it  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
Cistuses,  it  may  be  grown  in  a mass  as  a lawn 
shrub.  The  spotted  variety  (maculatus)  is,  I 
think,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  open-air  shrubs, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  obtainable  in  nurseries. 
C.  laurifolius  has  larger  and  paler  green  leaves 
than  C.  ladaniferus.  The  flowers  also  are  white 
and  blotched  with  yellow.  It  is  a larger  growing 
and  hardy  shrub,  and  makes  a beautiful  object 
on  a lawn  in  a group  with  others. 

C.  Florentines. — Among  the  dwarfer  species 
perhaps  this  is  the  most  beautiful.  The  engraving 
on  page  241  is  an  admirable  representation  of  a 
well-grown  specimen,  and  shows  well  the 
spreading  growth  of  the  shrub.  Its  flowers  are 
each  5 inches  across  with  snow-white  petals 
blotched  with  pale-yellow  at  the  base.  It 
blooms  plentifully  in  June  and  July.  It  is  an 
Italian  plant,  and  in  close  affinity  with  the 
Montpelier  Rock  Cistus  (C.  monspeliensis), 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  grows  wild  about 
Montpelier.  This  has  been  in  English  gardens 
for  over  two  and  a half  centuries,  since  the 
time  of  Gerard.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  Florentine  Cistus,  but  are  also 
white  and  plentifully  produced.  C.  Clusi  is  a 
lovely  little  shrub  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 
It  grows  from  1 foot  to  2 feet  high,  and  forms  a 
compact,  dense  mass  of  foliage,  and  at  mid- 
summer is  covered  with  snow-white  blossoms. 
Other  white-flowered  species  to  be  found  in  good 
collections  include  C.  hirsutus,  C.  salvisefolius, 
C.  lusitanicus,  C.  laxus,  C.  Cyprius,  C.  cor- 
bariensis, C.  populifolius,  and  C.  obtusifolius. 
These  are  all  worth  growing,  but  those  who  seek 
to  make  a collection  will  find  that  there  are 
numerous  other  white-flowered  species  to  be 
added  to  this  selection.  The  species  with  purple 
flowers  are  few,  and  all  should  be  grown  on  a 
Cistus  bank.  The  best  known  is  C.  purpureus, 
the  large  purple-flowered  kind  that  one  fre- 
quently meets  with  in  warm  southern  gardens. 
It  is  a free-growing  bush,  reaching  a yard  or 
more  in  height,  having  large  and  more  or  less 
wrinkled  leaves  of  pale-green.  The  flowers  are 
large,  of  a bright  reddish-purple,  with  a crimson 
or  deep-red  centre,  and  are  borne  in  clusters  of 
two  or  three  from  June  up  till  the  end  of  August. 
The  Cretan  Cistus  (C.  creticus)  is  dwarfer  and 
more  tenderthan  purpureus.  It  also  has  wrinkled 
leaves,  and  the  large  purple  flowers  have  yellow 
blotches  at  the  base  instead  of  crimson.  C.  vil- 
losus  may  be  distinguished  at  a glance  by  the 
Sage-like  leaves,  and  when  in  flower  by  the  more 
or  less  lilac-purple  flowers.  It  grows  about  3 feet 
high  and  makes  a dense  bush.  Similar,  if  not 
identical  with  it,  are  C.  incanus  and  canescens, 
and  a few  others  with  purple  flowers,  iucluding 
C.  crispus,  could  be  added  to  make  a full  col- 
lection. Besides  the  true  Cistuses  there  are 
some  species  of  Helianthemum  (the  Sun  Rose) 
that  are  known  in  nurseries  and  sold  errone- 
ously as  Cistus.  These  include  H.  for- 
mosmn,  the  beautiful  little  yellow-flowered 
species  catalogued  as  Cistus  formosus,  one  of 
the  gems  of  a large  genus.  The  Sun  Roses 
so  closely  resemble  the  Rock  Roses,  and  re- 
quire the  same  kind  of  treatment,  that 
they  should  be  grown  together.  As  a rule, 
they  are  much  hardier,  and  well  adapted 
for  any  sunny  bank.  Wherever  warm  sunny 
banks  occur  in  a garden  they  should  be  clothed 
with  such  plants  as  Sun  Roses  and  Rock  Roses, 
remembering  that  the  former  are  hard}-  and  re- 
quire little  or  no  care  after  being  well  planted, 
while  the  Rock  Roses  require  protection  during 
spells  of  severe  winter  weather.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  keep  duplicates  of  Cistuses  and 
other  tender  shrubs  in  pots  in  frames,  so  that 
in  case  deaths  occur  the  plants  may  be  replaced. 
There  are  several  hybrid  varieties  of  Cistus 
already  in  gardens,  and  if  some  hybridist  turned 
his  attention  to  them  he  would  doubtless  in- 
crease the  number  and  perhaps  raise  hardy 
varieties  if  he  could  intercross  with  Helianthe- 
mum. The  experiment  is  quite  worth  trying. 


1009. — Ivy  on  a wall. — Break  up  the 
ground  18  inches  to  2 feet  deep,  working  in  at  the 
same  time  a liberal  quantity  of  old  leaf-mould 
or  very  old  manure.  Ivy  grows  best  in  rather 
light  soil  (not  clay)  made  fairly  rich.  Give 
water  in  dry  weather,  and  turn  the  hose  upon 
it  to  wash  out  dust  and  dead  leaves.  Ivy  may 
be  planted  at  any  time  out  of  pots.  If  moved  from 
the  ground,  plant  in  autumn  or  spring,  at  any 
time  during  open  weather.  Cuttings  of  the 


young  or  old  wood,  each  6 inches  to  8 inches 
long,  will  strike  at  any  time  in  a shady  position 
if  kept  moist. — E.  H. 

Mistletoe. — This  is  a plant  which  I have 
tried  in  vain  for  some  years  to  grow  ; but  now 
I have  several  seeds  vegetating  upon  a Lilac,  and 
upon  this  I have  never  seen  it  growing  before. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  I had  tried  to  put 
Mistletoe  upon  this  Lilac,  always  taking  the 
berries  about  the  end  of  January  or  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  but  I never  could  get  them 
to  grow,  and  upon  Apple-trees  I have  always 
failed  ; but  this  season  I solved  the  mystery, 
and  found  out  why  this  has  been  always  a 
failure,  and  it  simply  was  because  the  berries 
wei'e  not  ripe.  Upon  going  into  my  friend’s 
garden  towards  the  end  of  May  I asked  him  for 
some  berries,  seeing  a lot  upon  iiis  Mistletoe,  and 
some  of  these  I put  upon  my  Lilac,  and  I have 
some  growing  now.  I hope  to  give  some 
further  notes  upon  its  progress  later  on,  but, 
depend  upon  it,  January  and  February  are  too 
soon  to  take  these  berries,  and  I would  try  them 
even  at  this  time,  if  they  could  be  obtained. 
— J.  Jarvis. 


FERNS. 

HARDY  FERNS  IN  POTS. 

These  are  invaluable  for  decoration  at  this  time 
of  year,  being  not  only  quite  as  effective  as  more 
costly  exotic  varieties,  but  far  less  susceptible 
to  injury  from  the  cold  draughts,  dust,  &c.,  to 
which  any  plants  used  for  such  a purpose  are 
liable.  But  many  make  the  mistake  of  using 
them  before  they  are  thoroughly  established  in 
their  pots,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they 
flag  or  droop  in  their  foliage,  and  they  are  then 
by  no  means  effective.  I find  that  to  have  them 
really  good  they  require  to  be  potted  at  least 
twelve  months  before  they  are  fit  for  use,  so 
that  the  pots  may  get  completely  crammed  with 
roots,  then,  with  a liberal  supply  of  water,  they 
are  as  good  “ furnishing  ” plants  as  can  be  had. 
My  plan  is  to  get  the  crowns  early  in  spring, 
just  as  they  are  starting  to  push  up  new  fronds, 
and  I use  some  good  stiff  loam  for  potting  ; the 
size  of  the  pots  must  be  regulated  by  the  size 
of  the  crowns,  but  they  should  have  pots  large 
enough  to  last  them  for  at  least  two  years.  A 
partially-shaded  place  suits  them  well,  and  the 
shelter  of  a cold  frame  also  is  very  acceptable, 
even  to  such  hardy  plants  as  these  when  they  are 
first  potted.  In  winter  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  in  ashes  to  keep  I he  frost  from  the 
roots,  and  as  soon  as  they  start  to  grow  they 
can  be  set  in  a cool,  shad}-  house,  where  they  will 
get  shelter  from  rough  gales  of  wind,  and  then  a 
good  pot  of  Lady  Fern,  Hart's-tongue,  or  any  of 
the  Ferns  of  our  hedgerows,  and  especially 
those  beautiful  kinds  that  are  so  plentiful  in 
the  West  of  England,  will  be  able  to  hold  their 
own  with  any  cultivated  plant  we  grow. 

J.  G.,  If  anti. 


SOME  GOOD  TREE-FERNS. 

These  magnificent  Ferns  are  not  cultivated  nor 
appreciated  so  much  as  theirmerits  deserve.  They 
have  a splendid  appearance,  and  give  a fine 
tropical  effect  to  any  house  that  is  large  enough 
for  them. 

Alsophila. — To  induce  theseFerns  underarti- 
ficial conditions  to  make  fine  heads  of  fronds,  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  must  be  afforded 
them  both  in  the  soil  and  by  syringing  the 
stems  at  frequent  intervals,  reducing  the  supply 
in  winter.  They  must  also  have  shading  to 
prevent  the  sun  scorching  the  fronds  as  they 
unfold.  They  should  be  potted  in  a mixture  of 
loam,  fibrous  peat,  and  sharp  sand.  They  must 
be  well  chained  and  potted  moderately  firm. 
This  treatment  will  also  suit  the  other  species 
mentioned  in  this  article.  The  temperature  for 
tropical  kinds  should  be  from  70  degs.  to 
SO  degs.  in  summer,  and  60  degs.  to  70  degs.  in 
winter.  The  temperate  section  will  require 
little  fire-heat,  but  should  not  be  given  a lower 
temperature  than  40  degs.  to  45  degs.  in 
whiter. — A.  aculeata  : This  is  an  evergreen  stove 
species  ; stem  from  3 feet  to  6 feet  in  height, 
armed  with  long,  sharp  thorns.  The  fronds  are 
from  4 feet  to  6 feet,  are  dark-green  in  colour, 
and  ovate-lanceolate  in  form. — A.  aspera  : This 
is  a handsome  species  suitable  for  the  stove. 
The  stem  is  slender  and  covered  with  short, 
stout  spines.  The  fronds  are  about  12  feet  long 
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and  gracefully  arched,  bipinnate,  and  in  colour 
light-green,  with  stipes  and  rachis  covered  with 
short  spines. — A.  Cooperi : A fine  cool-house 
Fern.  The  crown  of  the  plant  and  stipes  are 
thickly  covered  with  dark-brown  hairs  and 
scales.  The  fronds  are  bipinnate  or  tripinnate, 
bright-green  above,  slightly  glaucous  beneath. 
— A.  excelsa : This  is  a rapid  grower,  soon 
making  a fine,  tall,  straight  stem.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  Tree-Ferns  that  germinate  quickly  and 
freely  from  spores.  The  trunk  reaches  nearly 
30  feet  high,  producing  a tine  head  of  large 
spreading  fronds.  The  crown  of  the  plant  is 
covered  with  large  light-coloured  chaffy  scales, 
and  the  stipes  are  clothed  with  them,  more  or 
less,  their  entire  length.  An  evergreen  cool- 
house  Fern,  and  which,  I believe,  is  hardy 
enough  to  grow  out-of-doors  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  England. 

Cyatiiea. — These  fine  Ferns  are  of  easy  cul- 
ture. The  directions  given  for  the  treatment 
of  Alsophila  will  also  suit  them  admirably. — 
C.  aculeata:  This  handsome  Fern  requires  stove- 
heat.  It  makes  a tall,  slender  stem,  with 
large  and  broad  fronds  of  a dark-green.  The 
stipes  are  covered  with  short  spines,  and  it  also 
has  the  peculiarity  of  developing  a pair  of  small 
pinme  near  the  base. — C.  arborea : A distinct  and 
handsome  Fern,  and  one  that 
makes  its  stem  rapidly,  growing 
20  feet  and  upwards  in  height. 

The  fronds  are  from  G feet  to  12 
feet  in  length  and  are  bipinnate  or 
tripinnate.  It  is  a stove  Fern. — 

C.  dealbata  : This  is  a beautiful 
cool-house  Fern.  The  stem  reaches 
a height  of  10  feet  to  15  feet,  and 
forms  fronds  10  feet  in  length, 
forming  a handsome  crown  on  the 
top  of  the  stem.  They  are  silvery- 
white  beneath,  which  has  gained 
for  the  plant  the  name  of  the 
Silver  Tree-Fern. — C.  sinuata:  An 
elegant  little  Fern,  with  a stem 
from  1 foot  to  3 feet  in  height, 
and  about  as  thick  as  a stout 
walking- cane,  bearing  a crown  of 
simple  entire  pointed  fronds,  with 
undulated  margins  from  10  inches 
to  15  inches  long,  and  about  1 
inch  broad.  Its  fronds  are  of  a 
light  shining-green  colour,  and 
thin  in  texture.  It  requires  good 
turfy  peat  and  sand  to  grow  in, 
and  the  heat  of  a stove. 

Dicksonia  ANTARCTICA. — This 
magnificent  Fern  produces  a grand 
effect  where  the  necessary  space 
can  be  given  to  it.  The  trunk 
attains  to  some  80  feet  in  height 
and  varies  in  thickness ; the 
spread  of  its  fine  crown  of  fronds 
is  20  feet  and  sometimes  more. 

The  fronds  rising  from  the  hairy 
crown  are  lanceolate  in  shape, 
tripinnate,  rigid,  and  dark  shining 
green  in  colour  on  the  upper,  but 
lighter  on  the  under  surface, 
beautifully  arched,  becoming  pendulous  with 
age,  and  from  6 feet  to  20  feet  long.  This 
species — though  now  the  most  common  of  the 
arborescent  kinds  in  cultivation — is  universally 
admired  ; the  hardiness  of  its  constitution,  its 
stately  stem,  and  the  beautiful  crown  of  fronds 
adapt  it  for  all  purposes  of  decoration.  An 
evergreen  cool-house  Fern. — D.  fibrosa  : A fine 
species  that  makes  a stem  some  20  feet  high  ; it 
somewhat  resembles  D.  antarctica,  but  is  easily 
distinguished  by  its  stem  being  much  thicker 
in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  by  its  shorter 
and  broader  fronds,  the  pinnules  of  which  turn 
upwards  at  the  ends  and  give  the  whole  surface  a 
bristly,  rigid  appearance.  This  is  a temperate 
species. — D.  squarrosa : This  handsome  cool- 
house  Fern  forms  black  and  slender  stems,  often 
branched  by  its  forming  young  plants  at 
intervals  up  its  trunk  ; the  fronds  are  rigid, 
i dark-green  on  the  upper  side,  paler  beneath, 
from  3 feet  to  G feet  long  and  tripinnate.  The 
habit  of  its  head  is  very  singular  and  beautiful, 
j being  flat,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 

‘ table-top  (see  illustration).  — D.  arborescens  : 

This  fine  Fern  presents  a beautiful  appearance. 

1 The  stem  grows  from  8 feet  to  12  feet  high,  often 
with  several  branches,  and  the  crown  is  covered 
! with  silky  amber-coloured  hairs.  The  fronds 
are  from  5 feet  to  6 feet  long,  bipinnate,  the 


pinnules  obtuse  and  light-green  in  colour,  the 
stipes  and  rachis  being  very  woolly.  F.  S. 


ROSES. 

1032.— Rose  W.  A.  Richai;dson.— By 

all  means  allow'  your  plant  of  this  variety  to 
grow  at  will  ; sooner  or  later  all  of  the  ripened 
wood  will  flower.  I expect  the  growth  did  not 
get  properly  matured  last  autumn,  or  you  would 
have  had  plenty  of  bloom  this  summer.  I trust 
you  did  not  cut  away  the  growth  at  pruning 
time  ; if  you  have  done  so,  that  would  account 
for  the  excessive  growth  again  now,  and  also  for 
the  few  blooms  produced.  I have  never  had 
any  difficulty  in  flowering  this  grand  variety 
profusely.  W.  A.  Richardson  cannot  grow  too 
strongly,  provided  the  growth  gets  properly 
ripened  before  the  sharp  frosts  set  in. — P.  U. 

Answering  the  latter  part  of  your  ques- 
tion first,  I say,  without  hesitation,  that  this 
Rose  can  have  too  much  manure,  and  you  have 
evidently  given  the  plant  too  much.  It  would 
be  better  to  allow  it  to  make  all  the  growth  it 
will,  so  as  to  exhaust  its  vigour,  and  do  not 
prune  it  severely  for  a year  or  two.  This  Rose 
flowers  freely  on  warm,  dry  soils,  but  the  blooms 


once  watered  the  supply  must  be  kept  up,  or 
else  the  sudden  check  will  conduce  to  a very 
rapid  spread  of  this  disease. — P.  U. 

Many  make  the  same  complaint  about  the 

mildew  upon  the  Roses.  It  attacks  them  more 
severely  later  in  the  season  ; and  it  does  not 
matter  what  is  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  mil- 
dew will  be  sure  to  attack  the  leaves.  Sulphur 
is  the  best  remedy,  and  it  should  be  applied  in 
a solution  of  soapy  water,  with  a little  Tobacco- 
liquor,  mixed  with  3 ox.  of  soap  to  a gallon  of 
water,  and  two  wineglassfuls  of  the  strong 
Tobacco-liquor  ; 4 oz.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  may 
be  used  with  each  gallon. — .1.  D.  E. 

1034.— Roses  inDemerara.— The  reason 
Mr.  Harris’s  Roses  do  not  flower  freely  is  not 
far  to  seek.  They  do  not  receive  natural  treat- 
ment when  the  temperature  is  75  degs.  in  the 
shade  throughout  the  year.  Tea-scented  Roses 
will  continue  in  growth  and  flower  constantly, 
and  do  not  need  the  same  amount  of  ripening  as 
the  other  varieties  he  names.  These  will  not 
flower  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  unless 
their  growth  is  ripened  at  least  once  a year. 
Keep  the  plants  dry  at  the  roots  for  a time,  and 
so  force  a certain  amount  of  ripening  ; then 
prune  very  sparingly  and  start  into  growth 
again. — P.  U. 

The  fact  that  Tea-scented  Roses  flower 

well  with  you  clearly  indicates  that  the  climate 
is  more  suitable  for  that  class  of  Roses  than  for 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Tea  Roses  are  more  of 
a perpetual-flowering  character  than  the  others, 
and  for  that  reason  would  more  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  the  climate.  I fully  expect  that 
the  secret  of  your  not  getting  any  flowers  from 
the  H.P.’s  is  that  in  such  a temperature  the 
plants  do  not  rest  sufficiently.  As  you  are 
aware,  in  England  they  are  forced  to  rest  for  two 
or  three  months  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the 
temperature.  I can  only  suggest  that  you  keep 
the  roots  somewhat  drier  in  the  coolest  season, 
if  you  have  any. — J.  C.  C. 

1013.— Orange-fungus  on  Roses.— I may  say  that 
I have  tried  a large  number  of  things  in  hopes  of  finding 
a cure  for  this  disease,  and  have  failed.  I can  only 
recommend  that  the  affected  foliage  be  removed  and  burnt 
as  soon  as  the  fungus  appears.  I shall  watch  with  interest 
for  any  other  answer  to  this  query.— P.  U. 

I do  not  say  that  this  can  always  be  pre- 
vented, but  I notice  that  it  very  rarely  attacks 
plants  that  are  in  a high  state  of  cultivation, 
such  as  we  see  in  large  quarters  in  nurseries.  I 
have  just  returned  from  an  annual  visit  to  a large 
Rose  nursery,  and  I never  saw  a speck  of  this 
fungus  on  any  of  the  plants,  although  the 
weather  prevailing  has  been  favourable  for 
spreading  any  kind  of  fungoid  growth.  The 
best  thing  you  can  do  with  the  plants  so 
affected  is  to  well  water  the  roots  with  liquid- 
manure  twice  a week  for  a month,  and  to  syringe 
the  leaves  and  branches  with  soapy- water. — 

J.  C.  C. 

This  is  fortunately  not  so  common  as 

mildew  ; but  the  best  way  to  destroy  the 
parasite  is  with  some  preparation  of  sulphur. 
An  effective  preparation  is  described  in  answer 
to  querist,  1001.  It  may  be  applied  to  the 
Roses,  if  they  are  planted  out-of-doors,  with  a 
syringe,  working  the  water  well  underneath  the 
leaves.  If  the  pest  has  not  spread  very  much, 
cut  off  all  the  affected  parts  and  burn  them 
before  applying  the  solution.  I had  it  appear 
once,  and  treated  the  Roses  so,  the  result  being 
its  entire  disappearance. — J.  D.  E. 

1003.— Budding  Roses.— If  “A.  D.  A.’ 
is  referring  to  dwarf  stocks  of  Briers  he  is 
altogether  at  sea  in  his  ideas  as  to  where  to 
insert  the  bud.  The  buds  should  not  be  placed 
in  either  of  the  shoots  or  stem  of  a dwarf 
Brier-stock.  They  should  be  put  in  the  main 
stem  or  stock  itself,  and  as  near  to  the  crown  of 
the  roots  as  possible,  even  to  removing  some  of 
the  soil  to  get  them  lower  down.  Standard  and 
half-standard  Brier-stocks  are  worked  in  the 
side  growths  or  “ shoulders,”  and  these  should 
also  be  budded  as  closely  to  the  main  stem  as  is 
practicable. — P.  U. 

No  ; it  is  not  usual  to  cut  down  the 

stock  before  you  insert  the  bud — at  any  rate,  I 
never  do,  as  I find  the  dead  part  of  the  stock 
useful  as  a support  for  the  young  growth  the 
next  year.  The  dead  part  can  be  cut  away 
when  you  take  up  the  plant  for  its  future  posi- 
tion. With  regard  to.  the  other  part  of  the 
question,  it  is  best  for  amateurs  to  leave  two 
or  three  shoots,  and  to  insert  a bud  in  each. 


Dicksonia  squarrosa. 


come  with  a deeper  shade  of  colour  when  the 
root  medium  is  heavier  and  of  a cooler  nature. 
If  you  discontinue  the  use  of  manure  for  two  or 
three  years  and  have  patience,  the  behaviour  of 
the  plant  will  be  all  right. — J.  C.  C. 

1001.— Unhealthy  Roses. — “ R.  J.  B.” 

has,  without  the  least  doubt,  got  mildew  upon 
his  Roses.  The  cause  of  this  would  be  easier 
surmised  if  one  knew  whether  the  plants  were 
being  cultivated  under  glass  or  not.  The  two 
chief  causes  of  mildew  are  drought  and  cold 
draughts.  Sudden  changes  in  the  temperature 
are  also  a fruitful  cause  of  this  troublesome 
disease  upon  Roses.  It  is  difficult  to  completely 
cure  mildew,  unless  the  plants  are  under  glass 
and  the  atmosphere  is  under  control.  Whether 
in  the  open  or  under  cover  the  remedy  is  the 
same.  Almost  any  good  insecticide  will  kill 
mildew,  but  I find  soft-soap,  at  the  rate  of 
1J  oz.  to  a gallon  of  water,  with  a little  sulphur 
added,  is  a splendid  solution  for  this  purpose. 
Sulphide  of  potassium,  at  the  rate  of  J oz.  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  is  also  a grand  remedy.  These 
solutions  should  be  applied  with  a syringe  upon 
the  very  first  appearance  of  the  disease.  Bre- 
vention  can  only  be  accomplished  by  avoiding 
the  causes  I have  already  pointed  out.  These 
are  beyond  our  control  out-of-doors,  except  in 
the  matter  of  watering,  but  where  Roses  are 
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Those  shoots  nearest  together  are  the  ones  to  be 
left. — J.  C.  C. 

In  budding  Standard  Briers,  I generally 

put  in  two  buds,  leaving  two  shoots  for  the  pur- 
pose when  trimming  the  stock.  After  July  it 
>s  best  not  to  shorten  back  at  all  till  the  fol- 
lowing autumn,  and  then  to  cut  back  to  9 inches, 
the  remainder  of  the  shoot  to  be  cut  away  just 
before  the  buds  move  in  March.  h*or  early  July 
budding  I have  generally  shortened  the  Brier 
shoots  back  to  9 inches  or  so,  the  object  being 
to  start  the  buds  into  growth  quiokly  and  get  a 
few  autumn  blooms  ; and  with  me  the  wood  has 
always  ripened  sufficiently  to  pass  safely  through 
the  winter.  When  the  buds  start  on  the  cutting- 
back  principle,  the  remainder  of  the  Brier-shoot 
is  removed  and  the  ties  loosened. — E.  H. 

No  cutting  should  be  done  previous  to 

budding.  Two,  three,  and  even  four  shoots  may 
be  budded  on  the  same  plant,  if  a standard  or 
half-standard.  The  buds  should  be  inserted 
quite  close  to  the  base  of  the  shoots  ; when  they 
are  inserted  the  ends  of  the  young  growths  may 
be  cut  off.  If  one  bud  only  is  put  in  and  that 
one  dies  a season  is  lost,  whereas  two  or  more 
buds  inserted  gives  the  grower  more  chances  to 
succeed. — J.  I).  E. 

1023.— Rose  Marechal  Niel.— “ Novice” 
names  the  cause  of  his  Rose  producing  few  and 
inferior  blooms  when  he  says  it  is  not  very 
robust.  This  grand  and  favourite  Yellow  Rose 
must  be  in  vigorous  growth  to  flower  at  all 
satisfactory.  Probably  the  Rose  is  cankered 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  so  the  strength 
of  the  plant  is  restricted.  It  may  also  not  have 
been  a healthy  specimen  at  the  first.  In  either 
case,  I should  remove  some  of  the  soil  sur- 
rounding it,  and  endeavour  to  find  the  fault. 

If  there  is  a lump  or  lumps  of  warty  matter 
around  the  stem,  it  is  cankered,  and  in  that  case 
you  had  better  throw  it  away  and  plant  another. 

If  not  cankered,  fresh  soil  and  close  pruning 
may  result  in  better  and  more  vigorous  growth, 
without  which  it  is  useless  to  waste  space  over 
this  variety. — P.  U. 

One  can  hardly  tell  what  is  the  cause  of 

the  plant  not  growing.  In  all  probability  it  is 
too  weak  to  do  so.  This  may  arise  from  a feeble 
root-action,  or  that  some  part  of  the  stem  is 
cankered.  The  plant  evidently  wants  some 
different  treatment  if  the  stem  or  main  branches 
are  not  affected  in  any  way.  If  you  could  get  the 
roots  inside  the  house  it  would  probably  be  in 
a vigorous  condition  in  a year  or  two.  With 
regard  to  pruning,  you  had  better  not  adopt  the 
cutting-down  system  on  a plant  so  weak,  but  at 
the  end  of  November  cut  the  young  shoots  back  to 
a spur  on  the  main  branches.  If  there  are  none 
of  the  latter  (only  a few  weak  shoots),  do  not 
prune  at  all.  If  there  is  strength  enough  in  the 
roots,  the  plant  will  find  a way  of  its  own  to 
to  send  out  young  shoots  at  its  own  time.  If 
you  move  the  plant,  do  not  be  disappointed  if 
it  does  not  start  into  growth  the  first  year. — 

J.  c.  c. 

1000.— Rose  de  Meaux.— There  are  two 
Roses  under  this  name,  and  “ Henry  Windsor” 
does  not  say  to  which  class  his  belongs,  whether 
Moss  or  Provence.  The  flowers  of  both  are  of 
similar  form  and  size,  being  rosette-shaped.  The 
plant  is  of  rather  delicate  constitution.  The  mini- 
ature Provence  Rose  of  this  name  is  rosy-lilac  in 
colour,  while  the  miniature  Moss  de  Meaux  is 
rosy-pink.  If  you  have  the  variety  true  to 
name  you  are  fortunate  in  having  it  thrive  so 
well,  and  I do  not  see  what  you  can  do  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  blossoms.  These  are 
scarcely  ever  good  at  the  best  of  times. — P.  U. 

1 do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  good 

blossoms  when  you  refer  to  this  Rose  ?'  Are 
you  aware  that  the  blooms  are  always  small, 
although  very  double?  Seeing  that  the  plant 
in  question  is  healthy,  I cannot  hold  any  pro- 
mise of  improvement,  whatever  you  may  do  to 
it.  No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  it  is  a very 
old  Rose,  .and  naturally  of  weakly  growth,  and 
only  grown  now  as  a curiosity.  There  is  a Moss 
Kose  of  the  same  name,  which  I prefer  to  the 
other,  as  it  is  a little  more  vigorous.  I grow 
both,  but  I do  not  find  that  they  have  many 
admirers. — J.  C.  C. 

This  is  a very  charming  Rose,  pretty  in 

bud  and  in  its  nice  little  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced early,  and  are  very  sweet.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  grows  freely  enough  in  good,  moder- 
ately clayey  loam,  which  all  Roses  like  better 
than  ligm  soil.  The  reason  it  does  not  succeed 


in  this  instance  is  very  likely  owing  to  their 
being  planted  in  light  soil,  which  does  not  sus- 
tain the  plants  during  dry  weather  in  summer, 
and  the  leaves  are  also  more  likely  to  perish 
prematurely  from  the  attacks  of  red-spider  and 
mildew.  As  the  Rose  is  well  worth  taking  some 
pains  with  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  good 
clayey  loam  from  somewhere  else  j mix  it  with 
decayed  manure,  and  place  some  of  it  around 
the  roots  of  the  plants. — J.  D.  E. 

1017.— Brier-stocks. — The  size  of  stock 
that  may  be  “ budded  to  advantage”  depends 
entirely  upon  the  size  of  bud  to  be  inserted. 
For  instance,  a stock  that  would  accommodate 
a fair  sized  bud  of  Niphetos  or  La  France  would 
not  do  for  Her  Majesty  or  Paul  Neyron.  The 
smaller  stocks  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  diameter, 
mentioned  by  “ J.  L.  W.,”  will  grow  and  swell 
considerably  before  the  time  for  budding  arrives. 
It  would  be  quite  immaterial  how  small  a stock 
was,  so  long  as  the  bud  could  be  comfortably 
accommodated.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  larger  sized  stocks,  although  it  is  much 
best  to  have  them  of  medium  size,  if  possible, 
on  account  of  the  too  free  supply  of  sap  being 
liable  to  flood  the  bud. — P.  U. 

1007. — Sweet  Brier  — Any  nurseryman  will  supply 
you  with  a Sweet  Brier.  They  are  often  kept  in  pots,  and 
so  could  be  turned  out  into  the  ground  as  well  now  as  at 
any  other  time.  No  particular  soil  is  necessary  ; that  in 
which  ordinary  garden  subjects  thrive  will  suit  the  Sweet 
Brier  very  well. — P.  U. 

This  plant  will  grow  in  any  garden,  and  is  easiest 

to  propagate  from  seeds.  Sow  the  seeds  in  the  winter  or 
in  the  spring,  and  the  plants  will  continue  to  appear  for 
two  seasons  after  sowing  the  seeds.  The  plants  can  be 
purchased  in  any  good  nursery  ; two-year-old  plants  would 
be  the  best. — J.  D.  E. 


BORDER  CARNATIONS. 

Though  much  has  been  written  about  these 
lovely  flowers,  and  how  to  succeed  with  them  in 
the  border,  yet  every  gardener  finds  something 
new  to  add  to  the  experiences  of  his  colleagues. 

I have  been  very  successful  since  commencing  to 
grow  them.  Living  in  a town,  and  having  a 
garden  surrounded  with  dwelling-houses,  I find 
they  thrive  and  bloom  perfectly — in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  any  country  garden.  1 find  seifs  do 
best,  although  some  of  the  Picotees  also  do  well. 
Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole  is  the  best.  It  makes  a 
wonderful  supply  of  “ grass,”  and  bears  an  un- 
limited supply  of  blooms,  which  do  not  burst.  It 
flowers  early,  lasting  till  late  on  into  the  autumn. 
Germania  does  very  well,  and  is  very  hardy.  I 
did  not  lose  a plant  of  either  of  these  two 
varieties  last  winter,  and  they  were  in  the 
border  without  any  protection  whatever.  Mrs. 
Muir  and  Gloire  de  Nancy  are  my  favourite 
whites.  There  seems  to  be  a great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  wnite  self.  I should  like 
to  eollect  the  opinions  of  all  our  good  authorities 
on  this  question.  They  all  seem  to  be  unanimous 
in  according  the  first  place  to  Germania  among 
the  yellows  ; but  no  one  white  self  gets  thus 
recommended,  which  seems  a pity.  It  is  a good 
guide  to  beginners  to  have  a fixed  best  in  each 
section.  The  Old  Crimson  Clove  is  also  a great 
favourite.  Nothing  looks  prettier  than  the 
yellow,  white,  and  crimson  flowers  in  a bunch. 
Countess  of  Paris  is  of  alovely  delicate  colour,  and 
should  be  in  every  collection.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  price  of  this  will  soon  drop  to  enable  every- 
one to  possess  a plant.  Redbraes  Picotee  does 
very  well  indeed.  The  yellow  grounds  seem 
rather  delicate : but  one  or  two  are  hardy 
enough  if  layered  in  good  time.  Mr.  Douglas 
has  sent  out  a new  one,  Mrs.  Robert  Sydenham, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  of  its  class.  The 
main  thing  to  ensure  success  is  to  get  the  layer- 
ing done  as  soon  as  ever  is  possible.  I com- 
menced last  year  before  the  plants  had  quite 
finished  blooming.  I used  road  sand,  which  is 
very  gritty,  and  fresh,  heavy  loam.  Every 
layer  but  two  rooted.  They  were  all  planted  in 
permanent  quarters  early  in  September  ; thus 
securing  a comfortable  residence  before  the  cold 
weather  set  in.  The  bed  was  prepared  before- 
hand, digging  deeply  and  burying  in  it  some  old 
cow-dung  ; then  spreading  a layer  of  a couple  of 
feet  of  fresh  loam,  mixed  with  wood-ashes  (to 
drive  away  the  wireworm),  and  sea-sand.  I also 
scattered  some  fine  bone-dust  over  the  bed  in 
the  spring.  The  bed  was  allowed  to  settle 
firmly,  and  was  raised  above  the  rest  of  the 
garden  6 inches.  The  plants  were  set  out  2 feet 
apart,  and  have  now  thrown  up  long  flower- 
stems,  which  are  tied  to  neat  stakes.  They  thus 
afford  me  great  pleasure,  and  are  the  envy  of 
all  my  friends.  Adam. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening  free  o/  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  Ml  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardknino,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  lie  used  in 
'he  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
m mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and. 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist-  \ 
ance.  Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely  I 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardrning 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1046.  — Setting  a coil  boiler.  — Will  someone  | 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  set  a coil  boiler  ?— H.  W. 

1047. — Aralia  pentaphy  11a.— Will  someone  please  j 
tell  me  how  to  propagate  Aralia  pentaphylla  ? Is  it  ever  ] 
deciduous? — C.  N.  P. 

104S.— Adlumia  cirrhosa— I have  a seed-pan  ot  j 
Adlumia  cirrhosa ; the  plants  are  6 inches  high,  how  I 
shall  I treat  them  ? — C.  N.  P. 

1049. — Flowering  of  Begonias  from  seed  — I 

How  soon  can  these  be  generally  got  into  flower  from  the  j 
tune  of  sowing  the  seed  ?— Constant  Subscriber. 

1050. — Treatment  of  an  Oleander.— Will  some- 
one kindly  give  me  some  hints  as  to  the  management  of  I 
this  plant,  soil  required,  &c.  ? — R.  L.  Hattkrslkv. 

1051. — Deodorising  liquid-manure  — I use  stale 
urine  as  liquid-manure  with  good  results,  but  the  smell  is  I 
objectionable.  Can  I add  anything  as  a deodoriser?—  I 
C.  N.  P 

1052. — Gladiolus  The  Bride.— When  is  the  prope. 
time  to  plant  this  Gladiolus,  and  should  the  bulbs  be  taker 

up  in  the  autumn,  or  left  in  the  ground  ?— Constant  j 
Reader. 

1053. — Size  of  a lawn-tennis-court,  &c.— Will 
someone  please  to  tell  me  the  size  a lawn-tennis-court 
should  be,  and  how  best  to  keep  it  in  good  order  ? — AMOS  1 
Lawrbxce. 

1054. — Pancratiums  flowering.— I have  some  of 
these  which  I should  like  to  flower  ofcener.  They  are  now 
getting  large  bulbs.  What  treatment  should  they  have  ? 

— J.  Booth,  Wellington  Mill. 

1055. — Pruning  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

— Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  whether  it  is  a good  plan  to  ‘ 
cut  off  all  the  old  branches  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
which  do  not  bear  fruit?— Nemo. 

1056. — Flowers  under  Laurels. — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  flowers  will  grow  under  Laurels,  the 
latter  being  partly  dead  at  the  bottom?  Locality  three 
miles  from  the  sea.— Huxstanto.n. 

1057. — Cytisus  not  flowering  freely.— Will  i 
someone  tell  me  how  to  get  my  Cytisus  plants  to  flower 
better — on  some  I had  not  more  than  six  trusses  out  at  a 
time  ? I have  given  them  some  stimulant. — A.  A. 

105S.— Treatment  of  Gloxinias  — Is  it  well  to  ) 
take  off  the  first  flower-bud  or  two  to  have  a mass  of 
flowers  ? I find  they  are  apt  to  send  up  one  flower  long  | 
before  other  buds  expand. — Constant  Subscriber. 

1059. — Propagating  Hydrangeas  — Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  how  to  propagate  Hydrangeas?  1 have 
always  failed.  My  cuttings  have  never  rooted  : in  fact,  j 
they  have  always  gone  limp  and  then  died  off.— C.  N.  P. 

1060. — Pompon  Chrysanthemums  — I should 

be  much  obliged  if  “E.  M.”  or  anyone  else  will  give  me 
the  names  of  the  six  best  Pompon  Chrysanthemums  to  bo 
grown  outside  and  placed  in  a parlour  in  the  autumn  ?— 
Nemo. 

1061.  — Chrysanthemums  for  very  large 
flowers  — How  should  Chrysanthemums  for  very  large 
flowers  be  grown  ? How  many  stems  should  be  left  and 
what  soil  is  best?  Should  the  stems  be  nipped  in?— 
Beryl. 

1062. — Pruning  Camellias  — Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  when  is  the  best  time  to  repot  and  prune  Camellias 
that  have  flowered  this  spring ; and  also  if  it  is  best  to 
keep  them  inside  the  greenhouse  or  outside  ?— A Reader 
of  Gardenino. 

1063. — Hardy  Gladioli  — I saw  a pink  variety  of 
Gladiolus  the  other  day.  I was  told  that  it  was  hardy.  Is 
this  so  ? I should  be  glad  of  a few  remarks  on  the  culture 
of  hardy  Gladioli,  and  the  proper  time  to  plant  them  ?— 
Constant  Reader. 

1064. — Treatment  of  Tomatoes.— I have  severe 
Tomatoes  growing  against  the  wall  in  an  unheated  Peach- 
house.  Should  every  side  shoot  be  nipped  off  as  soon  as 
it  appears,  or  should  a couple  of  branches  be  left  and  the 
rest  nipped?— Beryl. 

1065. — Chrysanthemum-leaves  shrivelling. 

— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  bottom 
leaves  of  Chrysanthemums  shrivelling  like  tinder?  I have 
them  standing  outside  in  a sunny  position,  and  supply 
them  well  with  water. — W.  H. 

1066. — Treatment  of  Violets.— I have  just  put  In 
some  plants  of  the  wild  sweet  Violet  against  a wall  facing 
west  in  mid-Cheshire,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  for  any 
hints  as  to  their  treatment  in  order  to  make  them  bloom 
next  spring  ? Will  they  require  any  protection  to  keep 
their  leaves  green  and  healthy  during  the  winter,  or  is  it 
natural  for  them  to  die  down  at  that  season  ?— J.  A 
Holland. 
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1067.  — Pelargonium  flowers  turning  brown. 

What  is  the  reason  of  the  petals  of  ray  Pelargonium 

flowers,  especially  white  ones,  turning  brown  as  soon  as 
Ihey  have  opened  V The  syringe  has  not  been  near  them. 
Would  it  occur  if  the  plants  were  watered  too  much?— 

A.  A. 

1068. — Grubs  on  Roses. — I am  fond  of  Koso  culture, 
and  am  rather  disappointed  to  iind  that  as  soon  as  the 
flower  buds  are  formed  and  just  commencing  to  expand, 
they  are  attacked  and  eaten  into  by  small  green  grubs. 
What  is  the  best  and  safest  remedy  for  exterminating  the 
delinquents  ? — Sylpiis. 

1069. — Seedling  Anemones.— I have  some  seed- 
ling Anemones  (St.  Brigid)  just  coming  into  their  rough 
leaf.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  proceed  with 
them?  Shall  1 leave  them  in  the  pan  till  the  autumn, 
or  shall  I plant  out  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  handle  ? — Geo.  H.  II. 

1070. — Stephanotis  floribunda.  — I have  an 
unusually  large  and  good  plant  of  this  in  a tub.  It  makes 
an  immense  quantity  of  long  trailing  wood,  and  rambles 
over  the  whole  stove  close  to  the  glass  at  top,  but  is  very 
shy  in  flowering.  Should  the  wood  be  cut  back  every 
year,  and,  if  so,  how  far  ? — J.  Booth. 

1071. — Treatment  of  a Cactus.— I have  had  a 
Cactus  (white)  for  seven  years  in  a warm  greenhouse,  and 
it  has  not  bloomed  until  this  year.  It  has  now  three 
splendid  blooms  on  it.  It  has  been  potted  once,  the  pot 
is  now  full  of  roots  and  off  shoots.  When  should  it  be 
repotted,  and  what  description  of  soil  should  be  used  ? — 
J.  B.  R. 

1072. — Treatment  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
and  Fuchsias.  — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the 
proper  treatment  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias? 
At  present  I have  them  standing  in  about  2 inches  of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre,  which  I keep  damp ; but  the  leaves  go 
very  bad  and  turn  yellow.  I shall  be  very  glad  if  someone 
will  tell  me  the  cause  and  remedy?— VV.  H. 

1073. — Asparagus  culture.  — Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  time  of  year  to  plant  a new 
Asparagus-bed  ? I should  be  very  much  obliged  for  any 
hints  on  the  subject  of  making  the  Asparagus-bed  ? Also 
to  know  how  long  an  old  bed  can  go  on  without  the 
Asparagus  deteriorating,  and  what  would  be  the  best  sort 
of  plants  to  get  for  anew  bed? — North  Hertfordshire. 

1074. —  Eucharis  not  flowering.— My  gardener 
seems  at  present  in  trouble  with  twenty  large  pots  of 
Kucharis  amazonica,  which  have  been  the  admiration  of 
everybody  round  about.  Eighteen  months  ago  he  repotted 
them,  and  since  then  they  have  not  flowered  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  pots.  Will  anyone  kindly  give 
any  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  failure  and  the  remedy  ? 
— j.  Booth,  Wellington  Mill. 

1075. — Incubator  in  a greenhouse.— Would  'an 
incubator  whilst  at  work  keep  up  a moderate  temperature 
in  a small  lean-to  greenhouse  against  a south  wall,  and,  if 
so,  would  it  be  injurious  to  the  plants  ? As  the  said  house 
is  only  9 feet  by  6 feet  by  7 feet,  I thought  of  making  it 
answer  a double  purpose  in  the  winter,  as  well  as  save  the 
outlay  for  heating  apparatus.  Opinions  of  practical  men 
on  this  scheme  would  oblige— Chicken  Farmer. 

1076. — Treatment  of  Chrysanthemums.— I 
have  a small  greenhouse  full  of  early  and  late  Chrysanthe- 
mums. The  early  ones  are  in  flower  and  coming  on.  I 
have  put  the  late  ones  in  9-inch  pots.  The  plants  are 
3 feet  high.  I feed  them  on  weak  soot-water  and  rabbit- 
manure  liquid  about  twice  a week.  Some  of  the  plants 
have  three  stems,  some  two,  others  four.  Am  I doing 
right?  I have  staked  and  tied  them  up. — Organist. 

1077. — Treatment  of  Camellias.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  I should  do  with  three  Camellias 
which  my  gardener  has  left  out-of-doors  all  winter?  He 
tells  me  they  were  too  large  to  get  into  the  conservatory, 
but  I think  he  might  have  found  room  for  them.  He 
speaks  of  cutting  them  down.  Isthisright?  The  gardener 
will  bring  no  Pelargoniums  into  the  cool-house,  because  he 
says  they  are  dirty  things,  and  will  damage  the  other 
plants.  This  cool  conservatory  is  attached  to  my  house. 

1 should  like  the  Camellias  to  bloom  in  this  conservatory 
in  the  spring. — M.  L. 

1078. — Mildew  on  a Vine.— Will  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  the  best  treatment  of  a Vine  when  mildewed  ? I re- 
moved to  a new  residence  at  Southampton  West  last 
November,  and  have  a small  cold  lean-to  greenhouse, 
10  feet  by  7 feet,  10  feet  high  at  the  back,  6 feet  at  front, 
full  south  aspect.  I have  a Vine  in  it,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance it  is  very  healthy,  and  has  a fair  quantity  of  fruit ; 
but  within  the  last  few  days  mildew  has  set  in,  and  I find 
it  was  so  last  year.  Will  someone  kindly  say  what  is  the 
cause  of  this,  and  what  I am  to  do  to  remedy  it  ? The 
house  has  an  inside  border  and  a cement  concrete  floor. — 
Tiios.  Price. 

1079. — Unsatisfactory  Vines.  — Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  why  there  are  no  bunches  of  Grapes  at 
all  on  the  lower  part  of  my  Vines  this  year,  and  only  a few 
bunches  quite  on  the  top  ? Some  of  the  rods  have  but  one 
or  two  bunches  on.  They  have  always  borne  well  hitherto.' 
This  season  a fresh  man  has  managed  them.  The  vfnerv, 
a lean-to,  faces  south,  is  not  forced,  and  is  filled  with 
strong  rods  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  Gros 
Maroc  Vines.  The  border  is  outside.  Another  house, 
facing  west,  has  also  a very  poor  crop  this  year,  only  some 
bunches  on  the  top  of  the  Vines.  What  should  be  done  ? 
— X.  Y.  Z.,  Ireland. 

1080. — Treatment  of  a Bougainvillea.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  me  some  information  as  to  how  I 
could  bloom  a Bougainvillea  ? I have  a specimen  plant  in 
a 14-inch  pot,  which  I failed  to  flower  last  year,  and  am 
likely  to  do  so  this  season.  It  has  shoots  on  it  each  about 

2 ft.  6 in.  long,  but  is  showing  nosigns  whatever  of  blooming. 
It  is  now  starting  to  break  into  growth  at  the  joints  along 
the  canes  made  this  year.  I was  advised  by  a friend  to 
feed  it  well  with  manure.  It  is  grown  in  a house,  the 
heat  of  which  ranges  from  60  degs.  to  90  degs.  I have  had 
this  same  plant  from  it  being  in  a 3-inch  pot,  and  can  never 
get  more  than  a few  stray  blooms. — W.  w. 

1081. — Worms  at  the  roots  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums.—I have  some  fifty  Chrysanthemums.  About  ten 
days  ago  I potted  them  into  their  flowering  pots,  using 
turf  mould,  mixed  with  decayed  manure  and  some  bone- 
dust  ; the  plants  since  have  gradually  got  a bad  colour— 
that  is,  yellowish— so  I locked  at  the  inside  of  the  pots  and 


find  that  all  round  the  earth  there  are  a lot  of  white 
worms  or  maggots.  Will  someone  kindly  let  me  know  the 
best  means  of  getting  rid  of  them  ? I may  mention  that 
the  pots  are  by  no  means  full  of  roots  yet,  but  I am 
afraid  these  maggots  will  check  and  spoil  my  plants 
unless  got  rid  of. — Samuel  IIanhom. 

1082. — Seville  Beans.— In  the  spring  I bought  some 
Seville  Beans.  Almost  every  one  of  the  Beans  had  a 
weevil  in  it.  I called  the  attention  of  the  seedsmen  to  it, 
and  they  said  that  Seville  Beans  were  alway  like  it,  and 
that  93'  per  cent,  of  them  would  grow'.  Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  if  the  above  statement  is  correct,  as  only  a 
very  few  of  the  Beans  have  grown  ? Some  of  them  were 
planted  in  a frame,  and  about  two  of  these  grew.— II.  G.  M. 
Conybeare. 

1083. — Cucumbers  damping  off.— I have  built  a 
greenhouse,  30  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  and  am  growing 
Cucumbers  in  it.  The  beds  are  composed  of  good  turfy 
loam  and  cow-manure,  and  a little  soot.  I set  the  plants 
out  ten  weeks  ago,  and  they  have  made  rapid  growth,  and 
there  have  been  hundreds  of  Cucumbers  borne  on  them, 
and  grown  to  about3  inches  long  each,  and  then  damped  off. 

I started  to  cut  three  weeks  ago,  and  have  only  cut  sixty- 
nine  fruits,  and  the  young  ones  continue  damping  off 
Some  of  the  leaves  have  been  pressing  against  the  glass.  I 
wondered  if  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? I can  keep 
the  house  up  to  any  heat  I like,  and  I always  water  with 
warm  water.  What  should  I do  ? — Anxious  Enquirer. 

1084. — Duration  of  Cactus-flowers,  &c.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  his  experience  of  the  average  duration 
of  these  flowers?  I have  just  had  a magnificent  bloom  of 
the  large  creamy-white  variety,  but  it  was  only  two  clear 
days  in  perfection  (never  opening  so  fully  as  the  large 
Crimson  Cactus),  then  began  to  close  up  again  and  droop. 
It  seems  such  a short  time  for  so  lovely  a flower  to  last. 

I had  eighteen  blooms  nearly  all  out  at  once  of  the  large 
crimson,  and  they  lasted  very  little  longer.  Perhaps  I do 
not  give  sufficient  water,  certainly  not  so  much  as  advised 
in  Gardening,  June  4th,  page  185.  Is  October  the  proper 
season  for  repotting  ? My  plants  are  in  a greenhouse. — 
Clara.  

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1085. — Orchises  (A.  J.  <).).  — These  do  not  make 
clumps,  but  they  grow  from  the  tubers  which  are  sent  out 
from  the  underground  corm.  Yes,  the  seeds  will  germin- 
ate.— M.  B. 

1086. — Cypripedium  barbatum  (H.  H.  II.).— 
This  will  do  well  in  the  intermediate  stove  all  the  year 
round.  It  should  be  drained  well,  and  then  may  be 
watered  freely  in  summer,  but  less  in  winter. — M.  B. 

1087. —  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  (G. 

Mawson).— This  plant  requires  to  be  grown  in  a cool-house 
with  plenty  of  shade  and  moisture,  this  being  in  my  esti- 
mation the  secret  of  success,  and  all  those  that  grow  the 
plant  well  will,  I think,  coincide  with  me. — M.  B. 

1088. — Cymbidium  aloifolium  (H.  H.  II)  — This 
is  a very  accommodating  plant,  and  will  grow  in  almost 
any  position  in  strong  heat,  and  it  should  rest  in  the  cool. 
It  likes  a good  supply  of  water  when  growing,  but  it 
should  rest  cool  and  dry.  Pot  in  peat  and  loam. — M.  B. 

1089. — Epidendrum  dichromum  (J.  B.).— This 
is  evidently  the  plant  you  send,  and,  as  it  comes  from 
Bahia,  it  should  be  kept  warm  and  moist  at  all  seasons. 
Do  not  overburden  its  roots  with  soil;  in  fact,  I sh<uld 
grow  it  upon  a block  of  wood.  I have  seen  too  much  of 
the  error  of  growing  this  as  a pot-plant,  for  it  will  not 
thrive  under  such  treatment.— M.  B. 

1090.  — Copper  Beech-leaves  eaten  ( Canon 
Baillie). — The  leaves  of  the  Copper  Beech-tree  have  been 
attacked  by  some  small  caterpillars  or  grub,  but  I cannot 
find  any  insects  on  the  leaves  you  sent,  and  cannot  give 
you  any  further  information  on  this  point.  If  you  can 
find  any  leaves  with  the  insects  on  them  and  will  send  them 
to  the  Editor,  I shall  be  pleased  to  see  them,  and  will 
gladly  tell  you  what  I can  about  them.— G.  S.  S. 

1091. — Curculigo  oblongus  (//.  B. ). — This  appears 
to  be  the  name  of  the  small  reddish-brown  weevil  which 
you  send,  and  which  you  say  have  been  so  destructive  to 
your  Peach-trees.  You  cannot  do  better  than  kill  every 
one  you  can  catch,  and  for  this  purpose  you  had  better 
spread  a white  sheet  over  the  ground,  and  go  in  the 
evening  with  a long  feather  to  brush  the  leaves  ; this  will 
bring  ihe  little  pests  down  upon  the  sheet,  where  they 
may  be  quickly  seen  and  destroyed. — J.  J. 

1092. — “ Scalded  ” Grapes  (T.  Clark).—  The  Mus- 
cat Grapes  sent  are  “ scalded  this  generally  arises  from 
want  of  early  ventilation  in  the  morning  when  the  berries 
are  damp,  and  the  sun  causing  a great  rise  in  the  tempera- 
ture on  bright  days  at  that  time,  the  steamy  atmosphere 
then  engendered  induces  the  scalding.  A little  warmth 
should  be  kept  in  the  hot-water  pipes  all  night,  and  some 
air  should  always  be  left  on  at  the  top  of  the  house  during 
the  night,  thus  ensuring  a circulation  of  warm,  dry  air. 

1093. — Dendrobium  teretifolium  (T.  Maxwell). 
—This  is  the  name  of  the  plant  you  have  received  from 
New  South  Wales  ; the  small  flowers  are  white.  It  is  of 
no  garden  value.  It  is  about  sixty  years  ago  since  this 
plant  was  first  brought  to  England.  There  is  another 
curious  species  from  the  same  country  which  I should  very 
much  like  to  get  a piece  of,  if  any  of  my  readers  could 
oblige  me,  and  that  is  D.  cucumerinum.  Perhaps  this 
may  meet  the  eye  of  someone  having  that  species  ?— M.  B. 

1094. — Phaius  Wallichi  (T.  Oliver).— No,  this  is  by- 
no  means  a new  species,  as  it  was  introduced  here  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  very  late  in  flowering,  and 
it  leaves  you  no  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  other 
species,  such  as  P.  grandifolius,  and  P.  bicolor,  which 
usually  flower  about  the  same  time,  otherwise  you  would 
be  enabled  to  see  the  difference.  There  have  been  one  or 
two  new  kinds  introduced  lately,  P.  Manni  being  amongst 
them  ; but  P.  Sanderiana  is  the  most  magnifioent  of  this 
set  of  plants. — M.  B. 

1095. — Cattleya  guttata  RusseIllana(Jr.  Cris- 
pin).— A magnificent  spike  of  this  flower  comes  from  tlhe 
above  under  the  name  of  C.  Schofieldiana ; but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  that  fine  species.  The  flowers,  however, 


are  very  fino  (a  dozen  blooms  on  a spike),  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  bright  soft  brown,  profusely  spotted  with 
crimson,  and  the  lip  of  a soft  rosy-lilac.  It  is  very  hand- 
some and  well  grown.  You  have  one  very  fine  Cattleya, 
and  now  you  have  another  superb  plant  to  get  in  C. 
Schofieldiana.— M.  B. 

1096. — Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  «?.  T.  W.). 

This  gentleman  sends  a fine  raceme  of  this  plant ; hut  it, 
like  every  other  one  sent  me,  has  proved  a failure  , 
being  very  fine,  doubtless,  when  packed  and  sent  off,  but, 
alas  ! coming  to  grief  before  it  reaches  me.  Tins,  too, 
was  greatly  helped  through  being  sent  away  on  the  Satur- 
day, and  thus  necessitating  the  laying  in  London  all  day 
Sunday.  “G.  T.  W.”  says  he  has  a plant  with  twenty- 
seven  of  such  trusses  on  it,  for  which  he  should  be  proud 
and  thankful.  It  must  be  a grand  sight. — M.  B. 

1097. — Habrothamnus  elegans  argentea  ( II 
Bompus).— This  is  the  name  of  the  plant  you  send  ; the 
broad,  creamy-white  margin  of  the  leaf  being. tinged  with 
pinkish-rose.  Grow  it  well,  and  if  you  get  it  to  become 
strong,  it  will,  at  the  end  of  this  year. or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next,  be  laden  with  large  heads  of  reddish-purple 
flowers,  producing  a beautiful  effect,  when  contrasted 
with  its  bright  leaves.  It  is  a plant  which  originated  in 
gardens  some  few  years  ago,  and  it  used  to  be  considered 
a bad  grower,  but  I have  not  seen  it  for  at  least  these  last 
ten  years. — J.  .1. 

1098. — Cattleya  Mendeli  (W.  Murray).— If  the 
plants  require  it  they  should  be  potted  or  re-surfaced 
immediately  after  flowering,  being  careful  of  the  roots. 
Your  plant  with  sheaths,  which  have  not  developed 
flowers,  has  doubtless  not  strength  to  do  this,  as  it 
has  begun  to  grow.  Leave  the  sheaths  alone,  they 
may  flower  another  season  at  the  same  time  that  the 
growths  now  making  send  up  their  blossoms.  I once  saw 
a plant  which  had  grown  two  years  before  its  flowers  were 
produced,  and  the  third  year  the  three  growths  all  flowered 
together.  This  was  a C.  maxima. — M.  B. 

1099. — Worms  at  the  roots  of  plants  (J.  B.  II., 
Churtwynd).  — The  creatures  you  enclosed  are  specimens 
of  the  Flattened  Millipede  or  Gulley  Worm  (Polydesmus 
Complanatus).  They  are  very  destructive  to  many  plants, 
feeding  on  the  roots,  &c.,  of  the  plants  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  They  are  by-  no  means  easy  things 
to  kill,  their  hardened  skins  preventing  insecticides  having 
any  effect  on  them.  They  may  be  trapped  by  burying 
slices  of  Turnip,  Mangold,  or  Vegetable  Marrow,  or  pieces 
of  oil-cake  near  the  plants.  Watering  with  a strong  solu- 
tion of  salt  or  nitrate  of  soda  is  beneficial,  and  so  is  soot. 
— G.  S.  S. 

1100. — “Blighted”  Grapes  (Truth).— The  berries 
of  the  Grapes  sent  are  badly- affected  with  “ rust,”  which  is 
brought  about  generally  by  careless  handling  when  being 
thinned,  or  the  steam  from  water  poured  on  the  pipes  or 
flues  when  very  hot.  Gold  draughts  of  air  will  also  cause 
it.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  this  now.  The  Grapes  are 
also  attacked  with  “ thrips,”  and  to  get  rid  of  these  pests 
is  a difficult  task.  Fumigate  lightly  and  frequently  with 
Tobacco,  and  syringe  with  clean,  warm,  soft  water,  and 
sponge  all  affected  leaves.  Keep  a moist  yet  well  venti- 
lated atmosphere  in  the  house,  and  see  that  the  Vine- 
roots  have  plenty  of  moisture. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— if.  Mathews—  It  looks  like 
Poivrea  coccinea.  Please  send  again  for  identification, 

and  say  what  the  plant  grows  like. G.  Fox. — Looks  like 

Catananche  coerulea. D.  J-.— Cannot  name  from  leaves 

only  ; 1,  Looks  like  an  Acer  ; 2,  Probably  a Service-tree. 

W.  B.  B. — Veronica  chamaedrys. M.  W. — 1,  Stan- 

hopea  tigrina ; 2,  Justicia  carnea  ; 3,  Apparently  Clero- 
dendron  Thompsoniie  ; 4,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides ; 

5,  Send  again. C.  C.—A  Gongora,  probably  G.  odora- 

tissima. R.  B.  A— Send  again,  flower  completely 

crushed.  Burke. — 1,  Cannot  identify ; 2,  Carlina 

acaulis ; 3,  Trollius  europaeus  ; 4,  Primula  cashmeriana. 

J.  S.  B.— Yes,  apparently  Sedum  sexangulare. 

Stirling.— The  flowers  sent  are  certainly  those  of  Cliauthus 
puniceus,  and  this  often  does  well  as  a wall  plant.- — • 

J.  p.  W.—  Diplacus  (Mimulus)  glutinosus. Darkle.— 

Pancratium  fragrans. A.  B.— 1,  Diplacus  (Mimulus) 

glutinosus. Gloucester.— Bose  Lamarque.  — - Nana, 

Dundee. — 3,  Send  in  bloom  ; 4,  Centaurea  candidissima  ; 
5,  Euphorbia  Lathyris;  6,  Skimmia  japonica  ; 7,  Begonia 

nitida  ; 8,  Abutilon  vexillarium J.  Watt.— I,  Justicia 

carnea  ; 2,  Cereus  spinosissimus  ; send  other  specimens 

when  in  flower. J.  IF.— 1,  Send  better  specimen;  2, 

Begonia  metalliea ; 3,  Begonia  ascotensis ; 4,  Torenia 
Fournieri ; 6,  Kerria  japonica  fl.-pl.  ; 0,  Begonia  Dregei. 

L.  J.  L.— The  specimen  sent  was  unfortunately- 

bruised  from  loose  packing  out  of  recognition.  Send  again 

better  packed. IF.  B.  B. — Rose  Austrian  Brier. It. 

Greening.—  Yes,  we  think  it  is  Lathyrus  sylvestris  ; other 

specimen  Dogwood  (Cornus  mascula). Neptune.  — 

Spiraea  Filipendula. B.  L.  Hattersley.  — Oleander 

(Nerium  Oleander). 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  wt 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Ireland. — Yes,  “Vines  and  Vine  Culture,”  by 

A.  F.  Barron,  post  free,  from  this  office  for  5s.  3d. B.  J 

Ford,  Exeter.— The  address  required  is  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 

Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  Essex. Ugly  Garden. — Take  up 

the  Bracken  Fern  in  masses  with  the  turf  in  spring,  and  then 

replant  at  once,  and  it  ought  to  grow  all  right. Bon. 

N.  IF.  Somerset  Ward.— The  deformity  in  the  Roses  is 
caused  by  cold  winds  and  low  night  temperature.  It  will 
disappear  now  the  weather  Is  warmer.  The  Clematis  named 
is  not  hardy,  and  should  be  grown  under  glRSS.- — -A  emo 

— By  all  means  layer  the  Carnations. G.  F.  C. — The 

Vine-leaves  are  burnt  from  being  near  or  touching  the 
glass  of  the  vinery  apparently.  We  can  see  no  red-spider 
on  them.  Please  say  how  near  the  Vines  are  trained 
to  the  roof? C.  N.  P.—  Apply  to  Messrs.  J.  Perkins  & 
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July  2,  1892 


Son,  52,  Market-square,  Northampton. Mm.  Hilton. — 

We  have  received  the  post  card,  but  not  any  photographs. 
Pansy. — A very  pretty  Yellow  Pansy,  and  worth  pro- 
pagating.   Grange.— The  Pear-trees  being  old,  no 

doubt  the  roots  have  got  down  into  unsuitable  soil,  and, 
as  you  say,  they  are  also  neglected,  that  is  the  cause  of 
the  failure.  It  would  be  better  to  plant  some  young  ones 

in  the  autumn. Trouble.— The  Cucumber-leaves  sent 

appear  to  have  been  burnt  up  by  excessive  heat  and 
drought.  How  have  they  been  treated?  The  Ivy  can  be 
procured  from  almost  any  nurseryman.  Plant  in  autumn 

or  now  out  of  pots. E.  Beck.— Please  repeat  your 

queries,  and  write  them  each  one  on  a separate  piece  of 
paper,  and  on  one  side  of  it  only. 


BEES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Although  much  more  honey  is  obtained  if 
extracted  about  once  a week  during  the  glut, 
still  that  which  is  left  in  the  hive  to  ripen  is  of 
far  superior  quality.  Should  all  the  honey  be 
extracted  from  the  hive  at  such  a time  as  there 
is  a cessation  of  the  honey-flow,  care  must  be 
taken  to  feed  the  Bees  liberally.  It  is  not  good 
policy  to  remove  by  the  extractor  the  honey 
from  combs  containing  brood,  as  the  motion  of 
the  machine,  however  gentle,  must  be  injurious 
to  the  unsealed,  if  not  to  the  sealed  brood. 
Extracting  should,  if  possible,  be  performed 
indoors,  to  guard  against  robbing  and  fighting. 

It  can,  however,  be  done  with  safety  in  the 
open  when  honey  is  very  abundant,  and  only 
then.  Swarming  must  be  checked  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  to  obtain  large  quantities  of 
surplus  honey,  and  where  hives  are  full  of  bees 
more  room  must  be  given,  even  if  no  surplus 
honey  is  being  stored,  because  if  the  Bees  are 
once  crowded  and  cramped  swarming  is  in- 
evitable. In  very  hot  weather  it  will  some- 
times be  found  necessary  to  remove  quilts 
over  section-boxes,  and  to  give  ventilation  by 
raising  roofs  slightly. 

Second  swarms. — About  nine  days  after  a 
hive  has  swarmed  a second  swarm,  or  “cast,” 
frequently  issues.  The  chief  indication  of  a second 
swarm  being  about  to  leave  the  hive  is  a shrill, 
piping  sound,  generally  heard  in  the  evening, 
which  is  made  by  the  young  queen  while  at- 
tempting to  destroy  her  sisters  yet  in  embryo. 
Failing  in  her  intended  destruction  of  her  rivals 
(being  prevented  by  the  worker  Bees  surround- 
ing the  queen  cells),  she  takes  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  of  leaving  the  hive,  part  of 
the  community  accompanying  her.  Late  swarms 
should  be  fed  for  the  first  fortnight  or  so,  that 
comb  may  be  rapidly  built  out  and  all  kept  in  a 
state  of  progress  ; but  the  feeding  must  not  be 
abundant,  lest  the  combs  become  clogged  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  brood.  The  object  should  be 
to  encourage  breeding,  that  the  population 
may  become  strong  before  the  close  of  the 
season.  After  the  third  week  in  June  swarming 
should  be  prevented.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  cutting  out  queen-cells  and  removing  frames 
of  brood.  A late  swarm  can  be  returned 
to  a bar-frame  hive  by  first  removing 
the  frames  of  comb  and  cutting  out  queen- 
cells,  and  then  shaking  the  swarm  out 
of  the  hiving  skep  back  into  the  frame-hive, 
either  on  the  tops  of  the  frames  or  upon  the 
alighting  board.  The  queen  with  the  swarm, 
now  finding  no  embryo  queen  in  the  hive,  will 
not  again  leave.  On  a swarm  leaving  a hive, 
about  three  weeks  elapses  before  the  immature 
queen  left  in  the  hive  commences  to  deposit  eggs 
in  brood  cells  ; it  is,  therefore,  of  great  advan- 
tage to  a colony  throwing  off  a late  swarm  to 
halve  a fertile  queen  at  once  introduced  to  it. 
There  then  occurs  no  break  in  the  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  hive,  and  the  stock  be- 
comes strong  before  the  end  of  the  season. 

Queen  less  colonies.  — It  occasionally 

happens  that  a stock  becomes  queenless  after 
having  given  out  a swarm,  through  the  young 
queen  being  lost  upon  leaving  the  hive  to  meet 
the  drone.  Upon  the  loss  of  the  queen,  the  Bees 
of  the  colony  become  very  agitated,  and  are  seen 
running  over  the  outside  of  the  hive.  This 
takes  place  about  ten  or  twelve  days  after 
the  swarm  has  left  the  hive.  This  commotion 
usually  continues  for  two  or  three  mornings, 
when  the  Bees  gradually  settle  down,  but 
seem  to  lose  tncir  energy.  A stock  in 
this  condition  can  be  saved  by  either  intro- 
ducing into  the  hive  a fertile  queen,  a queen- 
cell containing  a young  queen,  or  a frame  of 
eggs  and  brood.  In  the  latter  case  the  Bees 
will  immediately  begin  to  fashion  royal  cells 
round  some  of  the  worker  eggs  or  grubs,  and 


will  rear  queens  from  them.  If  a queen-cell  be 
introduced  and  placed  between  two  of  the 
combs,  she,  the  embryo  queen,  hatches  out  in 
due  course,  and  is  received  by  the  Bees  as  the  I 
future  mother  of  the  hive.  The  most  expeditious 
way,  however,  of  setting  up  a queenless  hive  is 
by  introducing  a fertile  queen.  In  queen  intro- 
duction a queen-cage  is  used,  in  which  the  queen 
is  confined  when  first  placed  in  the  hive,  lest  the 
Bees  should  destroy  her,  but  by  being  placed 
between  the  combs  in  a queen-cage  for  a time, 
and  then  set  at  liberty,  she  is  generally  wel- 
comed by  the  colony. 

Sections  in  broad  frames. — Sectional  boxes 
can  be  worked  in  broad  frames  in  the  body  of 
the  hive.  By  hanging  a broad  frame  of  section 
on  either  side  of  the  brood  nest  during  a good 
honey  flow,  comb  honey  can  be  obtained  very 
readily,  even  from  a comparatively  weak  hive, 
and  is  a very  good  place  to  follow  when  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  inducing  the  Bees  to 
work  in  sections  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hive. 
The  tiering  up  or  doubling  system  may  be 
carried  on  till  about  the  middle  of  July,  when 
the  whole  of  the  surplus  honey  can  be  taken  at 
one  time.  S.  S.  G. , Pa/rkstone. 


Chimney  Sweeping 

ANf) 

Drain  Clearing 
Machines. 


price 

40/-  Set. 

Complete  as  Shown 

'PEC1ALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  COUNTRY 
MANSIONS,  HOTELS,  FARMS  AND 

PRIVATE  HOUSES. 

THE  CHIMNEY  CAN  BE  SWEPT.  OR  A CHOKED 
DRAIN  CLEARED  BY  ANY  MAN  EMPLOYED 
ABOUT  THE  PLACE. 


LETHORION  (VAPOUR  CONE). 


Patent. 


They  are  now  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be 
thoroughly  uniform  in 
strength  and  safe  for  any 
plant  or  flower,  even  if 
four  times  the  quantity 
are  used.  Scale  and 
mealy-bug  may  be  com- 
pletely eradicated  by 
using  the  Cones  double 
strength. 

Prices:  For  frames 
of  50  to  100  cubic  feet, 
No.  1,  reduced  to  6d. 
each  ; 500  feet,  No.  2,  Is.; 

1.000  feet,  No.  3,  16.  6d.  - 

4.000  feet,  No.  4,  5s. 

The  house  should  be  well 

secured. 


CORRY  & CO.,  LIMITED, 

13,  is,  & 16,  Finsbury-street,  London,  E.C. 


PEARCE  * HEATIEY 

FOK.CITJG-HOTJSE. 


Cash  Prices,  Carriage  paid. 


20  by  9 £9  5 . 

30  by  12 16  16  0 

40  by  15 26  0 0 

60  by  12 30  15 

100  by  15 58  0 


Specification.— SEE  CATALOGUE. 


CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


feet 
4 by  4 
4 „ 6 
6 „ 8 
6 „ 12 


£ s.  a. 
12  6 
1 18  6 

2 S 0 

3 10  0 


Painted  and  Glazed 
with  21-oz.  glass. 

“EXCELSIOR”  PR0PACAT0R. 


On  the  latest  improved  principle  for 
raising  seeds  and  cuttings. 

Complete  with  Frame,  Tank, 
and  Lamp,  from  24s. 

Garden  Pavilions,  Handlights,  Propagating  Glasses,  fcc. 
GARDEN  LIGHTS. — 6ft.  by  4ft.  Garden i Lights.  4s.  6d. 
AMATEURS’  GREENHOUSES  from  A3. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 

<ar  BEST  WORK  ONLY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
The  North  London  Horticultural  Works. 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

WILLIAMS’  PATENT 

FLOWER  SUPPORTS. 

NO  TYING  REQUIRED. 
PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER. 

COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  SENT  FREE. 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS  & CO., 

Pershore-street,  Birmingham. 

ONCE  USED-ALWAYS  USED. 

rpHE  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCK  for 

-L  dower-pots.  Keeps  out  worms  and  all  vermin ; saves 
time,  expense,  and  annoyance ; fits  smy  pot ; lasts 
many  thousands  in  use.  A boon  to  Mum  growers.  30,  Is. , 100, 
S fl.000.  25s..  free— A.  PORTF.K.  Stone  House.  Ma.dsmne, 


FOR  DESTROYING  WEEDS 

On  Garden  Walks,  Carriage  Drives,  Roads,  Stable  Yards,  Ac. 
One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  18  months. 
Prices In  1 and  2 gallon  Tins.  2s.  per  gal.  (Tins  in- 
cluded) : in  5 gallon  Drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal.  10,  15,  and 
20  gallons,  Is.  4d.  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  large 
quantities.  Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

£3T  Used  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  twenty- five  gallons 
of  water. 

Proprietors  and  Manufacturers : 

THE  ACME  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Ltd,, 

Tunbridge.  Kent ; & Bolton,  riSncarSliire* 


PATENT 

SPHINCTER  GRIP 

CARDEN  HOSE 


PRACTICALLY  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
DURABILITY  OF  STEEL. 
FLEXIBILITY  OF  INDIA-RUBBER. 
CANNOT  KINK  OR  BURST. 

[The  Original  and  Only  Genuine. 

HUNDREDS  UNSOLICITED 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Avoid  Counterfeits  and  Beware  of  Worthless 
Imitations. 

Superiority  over  all  other  Hoses 
Guaranteed. 

PURCHASE  DIRECT. 

The  Company  have  now  brought  the  Armouring  of  Hose 
to  perfection,  having  obtained  for  the  various  improve- 
wj  pcucbt  , r r;.At  prtVO  t Pttprs  Pateuts.  any 


important  or  otherwise , nu*  vw*  ~nnR 

pang  in  relation  to  Sphincter  Gnp  Armoured  Hose,  and 
any  statements  made  to  the  contrary  are  untrue. 

PRICE  LISTS  FREE. 

THE  SPHINCTER  GRIP  ARMOURED 
HOSE  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

9,  MOORFIELDS.  LONDON,  E.C. 

v WRVONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
KVE  OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 


TJAFFIA  for  garden  tying,  best  quality,  by 
ft  P Post,  carriage  paid,  1 lb.,  7d. : 2 lb.,  Is. , 3 lb..  Is.  6d. . 
1 • ro-  ^LIFFORD  85.  Bank -street.  Maidstone. 


71b..  3s.-JA.MF.Si 


HARDEN  NETTING,  fair  condition  100 

vJ  Bouare  yards,  in  one  piece,  2s.  6d.,  carnagels.  Cash  with 

nrrt.]— F.  A KORTHF.yI  Auctioneer,  Plymouth-  _ 

d ARDEN  Stakes,  Labels,  Virgin  Cork,  Mata, 
U Raffia,  £0.  None  cheaper— WAT»°N  ® SCULL.  90. 
LoGer  Thar"s-*reet,  London.  7s  C. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

B„  G H.  WITH.  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col.  Dublin 

S&*55TS 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 

■TAKF.MAN  & CARVER.  Printers,  Hereford. 

HARDENER.— A clergyman  on  resigning  his 
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Allamandas,  notes  on  . . 255 
Anemones,  seedling  . . 257 
Apricot  culture  . . . . 249 

Kees 259 

Begonias  from  seed, 
dowering  of  . . . . 250 

Birds  260 

Boiler,  setting  a coil  . . 256 
Brier,  Sweet  . . . . 255 

Cactus  dowers,  duration 
of  . . . . . . . . 256 

Camellias,  pruning  . . 256 
Canterbury  Bells,  treat- 
ment of  . . . . . 257 

Chrysanthemum  - leaves 
shrivelling  • . . . . 247 


Chrysanthemums  for 
very  large  dowers  . . 247 
Chrysanthemums,  Pom- 
pon . . . . . . 247 

Chrysanthemums,  treat- 
ment-of  247 
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Clematis  and  Vines  on 
a verandah  ..  . 258 
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Conservatory  . . . . 248 

Cucumbers  damping  off  250 
Cytisus  not  dowering 
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Dendrobium  amoennm  257 
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Eucharis  not  dowering  256 
Flowers  under  Laurels  251 
Fruit  garden  . . . . 248 
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Gladiolus  The  Bride  . . 257 
Gladioli,  hardy  . . . . 257 

Gloxinias,  treatment  of  256 
Gooseberries  r,nd  Cur- 
rants, pruning  . . . . 250 
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Ivy  on  a wall  . . . . 251 
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Incubator  in  a green- 
house   256 

Libertia  grandidora  . . 257 
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of  a . . . • . 257 
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USING  CONCENTRATED  MANURES. 

I do  not  know  whether  anyone  else  has  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  I have  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  concentrated  manures  in  liquid  form, 
but  I have  long  since  proved  that  they  ore  not 
so  soluble  as  the  manufacturers  of  them  state. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  ingredients  of 
which  they  are  composed  will  not  dissolve  if  you 
allow  time  for  them  to  do  so.  My  argument 
is  that  when  put  into  the  water  as  it  is 
on  the  point  of  being  used,  that  not  more  than 
half  of  the  manure  has  time  to  dissolve,  and  there- 
fore the  plants  to  which  the  liquid  is  applied  do  not 
derive  the  same  amount  of  benefit  therefrom  that 
thecultivator  imagines.  Finding  this  to  be  so,  I 
have  given  up  mixing  the  manure  at  the  time 
of  watering,  and  instead  of  this  I mix  it  up 
twenty-four  hours  previous  to  use.  I now  find 
that  one  half  the  quantity  gives  as  good  results  as 
double  of  the  same  when  it  is  added  to  the  water 
and  applied  at  once.  Good  guano  I find  dissolves 
the  quickest ; but  even  that  is  all  the  better  for 
mixing  several  hours  before  it  is  used,  as 
the  colour  of  the  liquid  will  prove.  As 
might  be  expected,  there  is  a difference 
in  the  time  it  takes  some  of  the  others 
to  dissolve,  but  all  that  I have  tried  are 
more  stimulating  when  they  are  mixed  some 
hours  before  being  used.  With  regard  to  the 
use  of  concentrated  manures  in  the  open  ground, 
I am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  best  to  apply  them 
in  a liquid  state,  and  the  drier  the  ground  is 
the  more  necessary  it  is  to  do  so,  as  the  plants  then 
get  the  benefit  of  it  at  once,  and  in  a form  that 
they  can  use  immediately.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
useful  to  say  that  there  are  not  many  plants 
that  can  bear  more  than  two  or  three  applica- 
tions of  any  of  these  manures  during  the  season 
of  active  growth.  J.  C.  C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1061.— Chrysanthemums  for  very 
large  flowers. — Grow  only  the  very  large- 
flowered  kinds,  and  there  are  plenty  of  monsters 
now.  Strike  the  cuttings  early  and  grow  on 
without  check,  and  do  not  stop  the  leading 
shoot  at  all.  Get  this  shoot  as  strong  as  possible, 
consistently  with  its  ripening.  But  if  grown  in 
a fully  exposed  position  in  the  open  air,  there 
will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  wood 
ripened.  In .]  une  this  single  shoot  will  break  out 
into  three  most  probably.  I generally  let  these 
three  remain,  and  trust  to  liberal  feeding  ; but 
for  very  big  blooms  the  best  of  these  three  shoots 
should  be  left  and  the  others  removed,  and  all 
side-shoots  springing  from  main-stem  should 
be  disbudded  quite  smaller.  Large  blooms  can 
then  be  obtained  ; but  I have  often  asked  myself 
the  question— Is  the  game  worth  the  candle  ? — 
E.  H. 

Plants  intended  to  produce  large  blooms 

should  have  been  in  their  flowering-pots  for  the 
last  three  weeks.  Three  stems  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  each  plant.  These  should  be  selected 


when  the  plant  makes  its  first  natural  break  in 
May  ; all  other  shoots  should  be  cut  off  at  once, 
thus  concentrating  the  whole  energy  of  the 
plant  into  the  three  selected  shoots.  Each  of 
these  will  in  time  produce  one  bloom.  As  growth 
proceeds  numerous  side-shoots  will  push  from 
the  nodes  below  the  points  of  the  shoots.  These 
must  be  rubbed  out  as  fast  as  possible.  Do  not 
nip  out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  but  allow  them  to 
grow  on  uninterruptedly  until  the  natural  breaks 
are  made,  the  next  one  taking  place  in  August. 
This  is  the  time  when  the  buds,  commonly 
known  as  “crowns,”  are  formed.  These,  as  a 
rule,  produce  the  finest  flowers  if  they  do  not 
form  before  the  middle  of  August  in  the  Japanese 
section.  The  incurved  are  better  if  they  form 
two  weeks  later.  The  moment  the  buds  form 
in  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  it  is  decided  to 
retain  them  for  future  flowering,  remove  all 
shoots  which  cluster  below  the  bud  on  each 
branch.  In  this  way  the  whole  energy  of  the 
plant  is  concentrated  in  the  three  blooms.  If 
any  plants  are  not  yet  in  their  flowering-pots  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  in.  Pots 
9 inches  in  diameter  are  large  enough  for  any 
variety.  It  is  a mistake  to  employ  too  large 
pots  ; rather  than  do  this  I advise  that  two 
plants  be  put  into  one  pot  of  10  inches  or  11  inches 
diameter,  if  any  of  this  size  are  in  stock,  rather 
than  put  one  plant  only  in  each.  This  plan  en- 
sures a saving  of  pots,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, a saving  of  space.  The  soil  best  suited 
is  three  parts  loam  as  fibry  as  possible,  one  part 
of  leaf-mould  or  horse-dung,  some  charcoal  and 
sand  if  the  loam  is  inclined  to  be  heavy.  To 
every  bushel  of  this  compost  add  2 lb.  dissolved 
bones  and  Inne’s  or  Thomson’s  Vine-manure. 
Pot  firmly,  and  do  not  give  the  plants  much  water 
for  two  or  three  weeks  after  potting  beyond 
what  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  plants  flagging. 
Syringe  the  foliage  twice  daily  in  hot  dry 
weather. — E.  M. 

The  plants  for  this  purpose  should  be 

propagated  in  November  or  December,  and 
should  be  grown  on  steadily  in  a greenhouse, 
until  they  can  be  placed  in  a frame  and  subse- 
quently out-of-doors.  A single  plant  is  grown 
in  a 9-inch  pot,  or  if  a robust  variety  10-inch 
flower-pots  are  better.  They  are  grown  with 
one  stem,  and  at  this  time  of  year  three  growths 
break  out  from  the  top  of  the  stems  ; and  at 
the  end  of  each  of  these  growths  a flower  will  be 
produced.  All  the  side  growths  and  lateral 
buds  must  be  removed,  so  that  all  the  vigour 
of  the  plant  goes  to  support  the  three  flowers. — 
J.  D.  E. 

1065.  — Chrysanthemum  - leaves 
Shrivelling. — If  the  plants  have  never  been 
kept  dry  at  the  roots,  nor  are  so  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  leaves 
shrivelling  in  the  manner  indicated.  The  soil 
in  which  they  are  growing  may  contain  some 
injurious  particles,  perhaps  too  much  manure. 
In  the  absence  of  particulars  it  is  difficult  to 
give  an  absolute  and  correct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. I would  advise  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side  for  a time,  but  not  so  dry 
as  to  allow  the  plants  to  flag  for  want  of  water, 
but  keep  them  as  near  to  that  as  possible  for  at 
least  a week  and  note  the  result. — E.  M. 


1076.  — Treatment  of  Chrysanthe- 
Ummg,  — The  plants  of  the  late-flowering 
varieties  ought  to  be  turned  out-of-doors  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  it  is  rather  too  early  as 
yet  to  begin  feeding  them  with  manure-water. 

I do  not  do  this  until  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots.  If  large  flowers  are  wanted 
the  plants  must  be  grown  to  one  stem  only. 
See  answer  to  query  1061. — J.  D.  E. 

All  Chrysanthemums,  except  those  in 

bloom,  ought  to  be  out-of-doors  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Stand  them  in  a sunny  spot  where 
they  will  be  safe  from  wind.  Place  the  pots  on 
a hard  bottom,  such  as  boards,  slates,  or  tiles, 
or  even  a thick  coating  of  coal-ashes  would  be  of 
service  in  keeping  the  roots  from  the  ingress  of 
worms.  If  the  pots  are  stood  on  the  soil,  the 
plants  are  likely  to  be  waterlogged,  owing  to 
the  surplus  water  not  being  able  to  drain  away  as 
fast  as  desired.  The  plants  should  not  be  fed  until 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  then  the  way 
“Organist  ” is  treating  them  is  quite  right.  If 
large  blooms  are  required,  confine  the  plants  to 
the  same  number  of  stems  as  they  now  have,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  with  but  two  ; an  extra  one 
should  be  added  when  the  plant  makes  its  first 
natural  break.  All  side  shoots  should  be  re- 
moved as  fast  as  they  appear,  thus  concentrating 
the  whole  energy  of  the  plant  into  the  selected 
shoots,  which  in  time  will  produce  one  bloom 
each.  If  a quantity  of  flowers  are  required 
rather  than  a limited  number,  when  the  plants 
make  their  next  natural  break  each  main  shoot 
now  must  have  at  least  three  additional  shoots. 
These  will  in  time  increase  double,  and  give 
abundance  of  blossoms.  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  at  this 
date.  Allow  them  to  grow  uninterruptedly  to 
the  end. — E.  M. 

1081.— Worms  at  the  roots  of  Chrys 
anthemums. — Give  the  plants  a thorough 
soaking  with  lime-water  the  next  time  they 
require  moisture  at  the  roots.  Afterwards  keep 
the  plants  on  the  dry  side,  not  allowing  the 
leaves  to  actually  flag,  but  keep  the  soil  as  dry 
as  possible  to  prevent  this.  Many  people  think 
the  soil  in  which  Chrysanthemums  are  growing 
should  always  be  wet,  but  that  is  a mistake, 
because,  although  these  plants  love  moisture, 
that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  always  be 
saturated.  The  way  to  make  lime-water  is  thus  : 
Place  a handful  of  unslaked  lime  in  3 gallons  of 
water,  stir  it  until  the  lime  is  dissolved,  and  if 
any  lime  settles  to  the  bottom,  the  water  has 
taken  up  as  much  as  it  can,  and  it  is  strong 
enough  ; if  no  lime  goes  to  the  bottom  it  is  not. 
— E.°M. 

1060.— Pompon  Chrysanthemums.— Six  of  the 
very  best  for  the  purpose  are  Cedo  Null),  Golden  Cedo 
Nulli,  Bob,  brownish-crimson  ; Mdlle.  Elise  Dordan,  rosy- 
pink  ; Rosinante,  blush  ; Soeur  Melanie,  pure-white,  the 
flowers  rather  large  for  a Pompon.— J.  D.  £. 

“ Nemo  ” will  find  the  following  varieties  suitable  : 

Sceur  Melanie,  white;  St.  Michael,  yellow;  Black 
Douglas,  dark-red ; Nelly  Rainford,  amber ; Prince  of 
Orange,  bronze  ; President,  magenta.—  E.  M. 


1061.— Deodorising  liquid-manure.  — Condy’s 
Fluid  is  the  best  deodoriser  extant,  and  contains  nothing 
injurious  to  plant  life.  A little  lime  would  also  lessen  the 
offensive  smell,  but  it  drives  off  some  of  the  ammonia. 

B.  C.  R. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Cuttings  of  the  Show  Pelargoniums  will  root  freely  now 
either  in  the  greenhouse  or  the  open  air.  After  the  old 
plants  have  been  cut  down  keep  them  drier  till  the  buds 
break,  and  when  the  shoots  are  about  one  inch  or  so  long 
shake  out  and  repot.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  intended  for  win- 
ter-blooming should  be  shifted  into  the  blooming  pots,  but  it 
is  best  not  to  overpot.  Just  as  much  soil  should  be  given 
as  the  roots  can  well  occupy  before  winter.  Pinch  in  the 
young  shoots  to  induce  a bushy  habit,  and  remove  all  flower 
buds.  In  potting  have  the  drainage  perfect  and  ram  the 
soil  in  firmly.  The  best  soil  is  turfy-loam,  well  broken 
up  but  not  sifted,  with  about  one-third  of  old  manure  or 
leaf-mould.  Stand  the  plants  on  a coal-ash  bed  in  an 
open  situation.  Camellias  and  Azaleas  may  go  into  the 
open  air  till  September ; the  Azaleas  will  do  in  the 
sunshine,  but  Camellias  must  have  shade  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Unless  very  large  pots  are  used  for  Chrys- 
anthemums, a little  stimulant  may  be  given  now  to  plants 
which  have  pretty  well  filled  their  pots  with  roots.  Pinch 
off  all  side-shoots.  What  is  termed  “taking”  the  buds— i.e., 
selecting  the  shoots  which  are  to  produce  the  blossoms; 
will  demand  attention  now.  Fuchsias  coming  into 
blossom  can  be  helped  with  liquid-manure.  Old  plants 
not  required  in  the  conservatory  might  be  planted  out. 
Tea  Roses  planted  out  in  the  borders  of  a conservatory  will 
still  be  flowering  freely,  except  Martehal  Niel,  which  only 
flowers  once  in  the  season.  Where  the  Marbohal  was  cut 
down  after  flowering  the  young  shoots  will  be  growing 
freely  now,  and  will  require  thinning  and  training.  This 
is  a good  time  to  strike  Tea  and  other  Roses  from  cuttings. 
Where  the  latter  can  be  had  from  plants  which  have  been 
grown  under  a glass,  this  little  extra  warmth  makes  the 
wood  ripen  better  and  the  cuttings  consequently  soon 
strike.  Abutilons,  white,  yellow,  and  red,  are  full  of 
blossom  now,  if  planted  in  the  border.  Straggling  plants 
may  be  shortened  back  and  put  into  shape  ; they  will 
break  and  flower  again  in  the  autumn,  and  continue  to 
blossom  all  winter  in  a light  house.  Climbers  will  require 
attention  occasionally  to  keep  them  in  good  order.  The 
variegated  Cobaiascandens  is  very  pretty  to  festoon  about 
a large  house  with  Passion-flowers.  Tacsonias,  &c.,  and 
walls  or  pillars  draped  with  free-growing  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  will  have  a very  dressy  effect.  Very  much 
more  might,  I think,  be  done  with  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums in  conservatory  decoration,  but  more  especially 
for  filling  baskets  and  covering  walls. 

Stove. 

Where  the  stove  is  too  much  crowded  some  of  the  large 
specimens  may  be  taken  to  the  conservatory,  placing  them 
away  from  the  draught  of  open  lights  for  a time.  It  is 
often  possible  to  utilise  another  small  house  for  the  growth 
of  stove  plants  during  summer,  as  scarcely  any  fire  heat 
will  be  required  before  September  after  the  present  time. 
Where  many  changes  of  table  plants  are  required  they 
may  generally  be  better  managed  if  a small,  low  house 
can  be  given  up  to  them  in  summer.  The  best  of  the 
table  plants  in  autumn  and  winter  will  come  out  of  the 
stove,  and  will  include  Crotons,  Aralias,  Pandanus 
Dracamas,  small,  graceful  Palms,  and  a tew  flowering 
plants  of  dwarf  habit,  such  as  Bouvardias,  Centradenias, 
Gesneras,  Begonias,  &c.  Good  masses  of  dwarf  foliage 
plants  are  always  useful.  These  will  include  Panicum 
variegatum,  Mosses  of  various  kinds,  Isolepis  gracilis. 
Dwarf,  dense  Ferns,  such  asAdiantums,  are  always  useful. 

A moist  atmosphere  and  shade  from  bright  sun  will  be 
necessary,  with  sufficient  ventilation,  to  get  strong  foliage 
of  a lasting  character. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. 

These,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  better  in  the  open  air 
now',  or  if  under  glass  as  much  air  as  is  possible  should  be 
given  night  and  day  from  this  till  September.  A very 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  watering.  Give  sufficient  to 
moisten  all  the  soil  when  actually  required,  but  it  is  best 
not  to  anticipate  the  time.  Plants  in  the  open  air  must 
not  be  exposed  to  strong  winds.  Shelter  of  some  kind  in 
windy  districts  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  afternoon 
of  bright  days  a good  spraying  with  the  syringe  or  engine 
is  very  desirable.  Where  the  water  is  under  pressure  all 
of  this  work  can  be  done  with  the  hose.  There  is  a very 
great  saving  of  labour  where  watering  can  be  done  in  this 
way.  All  that  is  required  is  a tank  high  enough  to  give 
the  requisite  pressure.  All  plants  requiring  support  must 
be  securely  staked.  A collection  of  Heaths  is  very 
interesting,  as  there  will  always  be  flowers  upon  some 
of  the  plants  where  a fairly  representative  collection  is 
grown.  Care  and  judgment  are  required  to  manage  them 
well,  but  otherwise  they  are  not  difficult  to  cultivate. 
The  chief  requirements  are  good  fibry-peat  for  the  roots 
and  a cool,  airy  house  to  keep  them  in  in  winter. 

Young  Seedlings  for  Winter  Blooming. 

I hear  complaints  that  the  seeds  of  Cinerarias  and 
Primulas  are  not  growing  freely  this  year.  Plants 
raised  now  will  not  make  large  plants,  but  they  will  come 
in  useful  for  late  blooming  Sow  in  a close  frame  ; and  it 
is  as  well  to  have  early  and  late  plants,  as  it  lengthens 
out  the  season.  Sow  Herbaceous  Calceolarias. 

Window  Gardening. 

Cut  down  Pelargoniums  which  have  done  blooming, 
and  put  in  the  cuttings.  Begonias  will  be  a leading  feature 
among  flowering  plants  now.  Save  seeds  of  the  best 
varieties.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  at  once,  and  covered 
with  a square  of  glass.  Young  stock  of  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  and  Cyclamens  will  do  better  in  a frame, 
standing  on  coai-ashes,  for  the  next  three  months. 
Gloxinias  and  Achimenes  will  succeed  very  well  in  the 
room  now ; neither  should  be  over-watered.  Azaleas, 
Genistas,  and  other  hard-wooded  plants  will  do  belter  in 
the  open  air  now,  in  some  position  sheltered  from  the 
mid-day  sun,  but  they  must  not  be  neglected,  especially  as 
regards  watering.  Any  plant  that  requires  more  root 
space  may  have  it  now,  but  it  is  best  not  to  overpot.  The 
Oleander  is  a desirable  room  plant,  and  in  many  instances 
will  now  be  in  blossom.  Weak  stimulants  just  before  the 


* fa  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  ref  and 
to  under  “ Garden  Work”  map  he  done  from  ten  daps  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


plants  come  into  bloom  will  be  very  helpful.  The  double- 
flowered  forms  are  the  most  desirable.  They  will  do  in 
the  open  air  now,  but  tbe  flowers  will  keep  longer  in  the 
room.  Very  pretty  in  baskets  or  hanging  pots  are  the 
trailing  Campanulas.  The  blue  and  white  forms  of  Cam- 
panula Barrelieri  are  very  effective  in  window-gardening. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  strike  readily  in  sandy  soil. 
G.  garganica  is  very  pretty  in  pots  for  windows  or  rooms. 
Cuttings  will  root  any  time.  I put  in  a number  of  cuttings 
about  a month  ago,  and  have  plenty  of  young  plants  now. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Ilow  beautiful  the  masses  of'  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink  are 
now  ! It  is  a pod  burster,  but  still  I am  not  sure  that  we  have 
yet  anything  in  the  way  of  White  Pinks  equal  to  it.  Now 
is  the  time  to  take  cuttings  to  make  new  beds,  though 
those  who  only  grow  Pinks  for  house  decoration  need  not 
bother  about  taking  cuttings  if  the  plants  are  pulled  to 
pieces  in  October  and  dibbled  in  anywhere  they  will  make 
good  plants.  I have  a large  bed  now  in  blossom  that 
was  planted  later  in  spring.  Karly-flowering  Carnations 
may  be  layered  as  soon  as  the  growth  gets  a little  firm, 
placing  a little  gritty  compost  round  the  plants  to  layer  the 
shoots  into.  Budding  operations  may  begin  at  once,  and 
continue  so  long  as  any  stocks  remain  to  be  budded. 
Dormant  buds  generally  make  the  best  heads,  and  to  keep 
buds  dormant  there  should  be  no  shortening  back  of  the 
shoots  till  the  winter,  and  no  final  shortening  back  to  the 
buds  till  February,  or  later,  according  to  the  weather.  The 
late  rains  in  this  district  have  given  a great  impetus  to 
growth,  the  soil  having  been  previously  warmed  by  the 
bright  sunshine  was  like  a hot-bed.  Growers  of  good 
varieties  of  Pansies  who  leave  their  beds  to  stand  for  a 
couple  of  years  will  have  hundreds  of  seedlings  in  the  beds 
now,  and  if  transplanted  at  once,  anything  that  is  good 
among  them  when  they  blossom  can  be  saved.  Many 
growers  begin  to  take  cuttings  of  the  choice  sorts  in  July, 
and  continue  to  put  in  cuttings  as  they  can  be  obtained. 
They  will  strike  anywhere  in  the  shade.  Handlights  are 
useful,  as  in  dry  weather  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
cuttings  is  kept  in  a genial  condition,  and  the  cuttings 
root  quickly.  In  the  flower  garden  continue  to  weed  and 
hoe  ; peg  down  bedding  plants,  except  “Geraniums,”  till 
the  beds  are  covered,  and  then  let  the  growth  come  away 
in  a mass.  Early  sown  annuals,  where  properly  thinned, 
are  now  very  showy.  Phacelia  campanularia,  a blue- 
flowered  annual,  is  very  beautiful  in  a mass. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Lose  no  time  now  in  getting  in  a stock  of  Strawberry 
runners  for  forcing.  Keen's  Seedling,  Vicomtesse  de 
Thury,  and  Noble  are  best  for  very  early  work  ; Paxton 
and  Sir  C.  Napier  are  good  for  later  gathering.  Nail  in 
young  shoots  of  Peaches  on  walls.  Insects  must  be  kept 
down  by  watering  with  insecticides.  The  old  remedies, 
soft-soap  and  Tobacco-wash,  are  as  good  and  as  cheap 
as  any.  Tobacco-powder  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  soft-soap  to  make  a wash  for  fruit-trees.  One  ounce 
of  each  may  be  used  per  gallon  of  water  and  syringed  over 
the  trees.  Dipping  the  shoots  in  the  wash  will  be  more 
economical  when  it  can  be  done  and  more  effective  also  ; 
Cherries  and  Plums  may  be  treated  in  this  way.  Green-fly 
often  attack  Red  and  White  Currants  at  this  time  ; they 
come  fi  rst  on  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  shoots,  and  if  these 
young  points  are  cut  off  and  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed, 
there  will  generally  be  no  further  trouble  if  the  trees  are 
soused  well  with  clean  water.  Few  realise  what  a very- 
useful  insecticide  clean  water  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
use  it  vigorously,  especially  in  gardens  where  there  is 
water  pressure  and  a hose  can  be  attached  ; this  water 
pressure  in  fruit-houses,  Peachries,  and  Vineries,  especi- 
ally, is  a great  saving  of  labour,  and  the  work  is  better 
done,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  give  stimulants  these  may- 
be scattered  over  the  borders  in  a dry  state,  and  watered 
in  later.  Do  not  over-crop  Grapes  nor  yet  Peaches. 
What  a splendid  variety  the  old  Royal  George  Peach  is  under 
glass,  and  if  not  overloaded  the  fruits  come  a good  size, 
especially  if  helped  with  stimulants.  Some  have  an  idea 
Peaches  do  not  require  feeding,  but  to  have  fine  fruit 
they  require  supporting,  and  artificials  are,  I think, 
better  than  manure  from  the  farmyard ; ventilation, 
especially  early  in  the  morning,  is  very  important  work 
now. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Sow  Endive  freely  now,  as  the  plants  will  not  bolt- 
Lettuces  also  should  be  sown  at  least  twice  this  month. 
Sow  the  Brown  Cos  about  the  middle  of  the  month  for 
autumn  use,  and  again  the  first  week  in  August.  Make  a 
lar^e  sowing  of  Turnips— Veitch’s  Red  Globe  is  a good 
variety.  Cabbages  for  spring  should  be  sown  about  the 
20th  and  again  about  the  1st  of  August.  Ellam’s  Early  is 
a good  variety,  turns  in  quickly,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  bolt 
as  some  kinds  are.  Clear  off  early  Peas.  Manure  and  dig 
over  the  land  to  be  ready  for  Winter  Spinach,  ana  Onions 
or  salads,  such  as  Endive  and  Lettuce.  Tomatoes  outside 
must  be  looked  over  weekly  to  remove  surplus  growth. 
Under  glass,  where  the  crop  is  heavy,  nourishment  must 
be  freely  given.  A mulch  of  old  manure  will  save  labour. 
See  that  the  ventilation  is  not  neglected,  as  a close,  stuffy 
atmosphere,  if  it  does  not  bring  on  disease,  will  weaken 
the  growth,  and  make  the  conditions  favourable  for  the 
spreading  of  disease,  should  it  make  its  appearance.  A 
little  air,  sufficient  to  cause  buoyancy,  should  be  left  on 
all  night  now.  Where  Cucumbers  are  required  in 
quantity  from  the  end  of  September  to  Christmas  it  is  a 
crood  plan  to  plant  a house  now.  Lockie’s  Perfection  is  a 
good  kind  to  plant— beats  Telegraph— bears  more  freely, 
and  is  a better  shape  with  legs  handle.  Spare  liquid- 
manure  will  be  useful  to  Asparagus  beds  which  have  been 
cut  late.  Plant  out  Walcheren  Cauliflowers  for  autumn 
use.  A few  more  plants  may  be  set  out  end  of  month. 
Fillup  vacant  spaces  with  Winter  Greens  and  Celery. 
Cut  Vegetable  Marrows  as  soon  as  large  enough  for  use. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

A Vine  trained  over  the  roof  of  a town  greenhouse  often 
succeeds  exceedingly  well,  and  produces  a fair  crop  of 
fruit  besides  affording  a pleasing  feature  and  producing  a 
, -rateful  shade.  But  such  a plant  requires  frequent  atten- 
tion during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and,  indeed, 
quite  from  the  time  the  growth  first  commences,  in  the 
matter  of  pinching  back  or  rubbing  out  altogether  the 
secondary  shoots  or  laterals.  Unless  this  is  done  there 


will  be  by  the  end  of  the  season  a perfect  thicket  of  growth 
and  little  or  no  fruit.  The  right  way  is  to  stop  the  young 
shoots  at  one  joint  beyond  the  truss  of  bloom  as  soon  as 
this  can  be  seen,  while  the  secondary  growths  should  be 
stopped  at  one  or  two  leaves  from  their  base,  and  all  pro- 
duced subsequently  be  nipped  right  out.  It  is  always  well 
to  allow  plenty  of ‘foliage,  on  young  Vines  especially,  for 
this  notonly  encourages  the  formation  of  plenty  of  healthy 
roots,  but  the  fruit  does  not  need  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and,  indeed,  colours  better,  as  a rule,  when  rather 
heavily  shaded  by  the  leaves.  Where  a good  crop  of 
Grapes  is  the  first  consideration,  the  fewer  other  plants 
are  left  in  the  house,  certainly  after  the  Vine  is  in  bloom, 
the  better,  and  these  must  be  kept  as  clean  and  healthy  as 
possible  ; but  if  grown  only  for  the  sake  of  shade,  &c.,  it 
is  a different  matter.  Even  Zonal  and  other  Pelargo- 
niums, &c.,  enjoy  a light  shade  in  hot  summer  weather, 
though  it  should  not  be  too  dense,  and  for  Ferns,  Fuch- 
sias, Gloxinias,  and  so  forth,  something  of  the  kind  is 
absolutely  necessary.  In  the  open  air  a Vine  of  a suitable 
kind  grows  more  luxuriantly,  and  affords  a mass  of  more 
elegant  foliage  than  almost  anything  else,  and  for  covering 
bare  walls,  fences,  and  so  forth,  there  is  scarcely  anything 
to  equal  the  Vine  for  town  gardens.  If  fruit  is  wanted 
the  growth  must  be  thinned,  stopped,  and  trained  much 
as  under  glass  ; but  except  in  the  extreme  south  it  is  not 
often  that  Grapes  ripen  properly  in  the  open,  at  least,  in 
such  seasons  as  we  have  had  of  late  years.  After  the  late 
rains  things  are  looking  well  now,  and  there  ought  to  be 
plenty  of  bloom,  even  in  smoky  places.  Numerous  varie- 
ties of  the  German  Iris  are  very  fine  now ; this  section  is, 

I think,  more  robust  and  floriferous  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  no  plant  succeeds  better  in  town  gardens.  Delphi- 
niums, Lupines  (Perennial),  Campanulas  of  many  kinds, 
Geums,  Lychnis  of  sorts,  Herbaceous  Pyrethrums,  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  CEnotheras  (Evening  Primroses),  besides  a 
good  many  more,  grow  and  bloom  freely  with  liberal 
treatment  almost  anywhere.  The  Dwarf  Tropajolums  are 
very  useful  for  small  bed9  and  edgings,  and  there  are  some 
dwarf  perennial  varieties  (increased  by  means  of  cuttings) 
that  are  even  finer  than  the  annuals.  B.  C.  R. 

— 

THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  July  9th 
to  July  16th. 

Planted  out  more  Celery,  also  Winter  Greens  of  various 
kinds.  The  plants  had  been  pricked  out,  and  were  strong. 
Sowed  Brown  Cosand  Tom  Thumb  Cabbage  Lettuces,  also 
a good  breadth  of  Green  Curled  Endive,  this  beiDg  liked 
better  than  the  Broad-leaved  Batavian  ; it  looks  better  in 
the  salad  bowl.  Nailed  in  young  shoots  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
and  other  wall  trees.  Shortened  back  the  breastwood  on 
Plums,  Cherries,  and  other  stone  fruits  on  walls.  Syringed 
and  dipped  young  shoots  of  Plums  with  an  insecticideto 
kill  green-fly.  Thinned  out  young  wood  of  Red  and  White 
Currants  to  let  in  the  sunshine  and  air.  Some  of  the  tips 
which  were  infested  with  green-fly  were  removed,  and  a 
wash  given  with  soapy  water  through  the  engine.  The 
engine  is  frequently  used  late  in  the  afternoons  of  fine 
days  upon  wall  trees,  especially  on  those  trees  against  warm 
south  walls.  Gave  liquid-manure  to  Raspberries  heavily 
laden  with  fruit.  Cut  away  runners  from  late  Straw- 
berries. Planted  out  Tea  Roses  which  had  been  struck  in 
heat  in  March,  the  cuttings  being  taken  from  the  forced 
plants,  the  wood  being  firm  they  soon  rooted.  Watered  i 
newly-planted  shrubs,  fruit-trees,  &c.  This  is  too  often 
neglected,  and  the  plants  suffer  or  die  in  consequence. 
Thinned  fruits  on  several  trees  of  Peaches,  Plums,  tcc.,  on 
walls.  The  fruits  had  been  thinned  earlier,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently. Watered  inside  borders  of  late  vineries  ; the  roots 
must  be  kept  moist  now.  Shifted  on  seedlingFerns.  Budded 
Rose9,  chiefly  Standard  Briers  ; Dwarf  Briers,  and  Manettis, 
will  be  budded  after  the  Standards  are  finished.  There  is 
usually  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  bark  of  the  dwarf  stocks 
to  run  freely,  as  one  can  if  necessary  remove  a little  soil 
from  around  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  insert  the  bud  in 
the  moist  bark  so  cleared.  Layered  Strawberry  runners 
as  opportunity  offered.  Shall  continue  to  do  so  till  the 
stock,  with  some  allowance  for  weaklings,  has  all  been 

secured.  Planted  Dwarf  French  Beans  on  an  early  border.  . >' 

1 have  facilities  for  covering  with  canvas  in  autumn  should 
the  nights  be  frosty.  I have  always  found  this  crop  use- 
ful. All  Beans  should  be  gathered  from  early  crops  as 
soon  as  large  enough  to  use  if  a continual  supply  is  required 
from  the  same  plants.  Tied  leaves  over  the  Cauliflowers 
just  coming  in.  Planted  Walcheren  Cauliflowers  on  a north 
border  for  autumn  use.  Mulched  late  Peas  as  soon  as  the 
sticks  have  been  placed  thereto.  Removed  dead  blooms 
from  wall  Roses,  and  nailed  in  young  shoots.  Tied  in 
young  shoots  of  Honeysuckles,  Jasmine,  &c.,  that  are  re- 
quired to  cover  more  space.  Repotted  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums intended  for  winter  blooming,  including  a large 
batch  of  F.  V.  Raspail.  They  will  stand  in  the  open  air  on 
a coal-ash  bed,  and  have  all  flower-buds  picked  off  as  they 
appear.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Pinks  under  handlights  in 
fivht  rich  soil  in  a shady  border.  Cut  down  the  plants  of 
Double  White  Rockets,  the  flowers  having  faded.  Shall 
divide  and  replant  as  soon  as  the  growth  begins  to  move. 

I find  this  is  the  best  way  to  work  up  a stock.  Staked  and 
tied  all  kinds  of  hardy  plants.  Rearranged  plantsin  thecon- 
servatory,  removed  those  which  have  done  blooming,  and 
filled  up’ with  plants  just  coming  in  from  another  house. 
These  include  Fuchsias,  Tuberous  Begonias,  and.  a good 
croup  of  the  Pearl  Tuberose  ; the  latter  are  set  off  with 
Maiden-hair  Ferns.  Pricked  out  Pansies  raised  in  boxes. 
Weeded  beds  of  seedling  hardy  plants  sown  in  - April,  and 
which  are  now  growing  freely.  Sowed  seeds  of  Holly- 
hocks, also  a choice  collection  of  Antirrhinums  broadcast 
on  a bed  in  the  open  air.  Pricked  off  Wallflowers  and  Can- 
terbury Bells.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Hydrangeas.  Shifted 
on  young  stock  of  Grevilleas,  Atalias,  Dracamas,  Sc. 
Planted  a border  of  Club  Moss  in  the  conservatory. 


Drawings  for  “ Gardening."  — Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
GARDKSTJia  ItLCSTBATBD, 
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FRUIT. 

APRICOT  CULTURE. 

Of  all  hardy  fruit-trees  I,  in  common  with  many 
others,  look  upon  the  Apricot  as  one  of  the  most 
uncertain  with  which  we  have  to  deal ; but, 
having  been  tolerably  successful  in  its  culture, 
a few  jottings  of  my  method  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  readers  of  Gardening.  Many 
are  the  hours  I have  puzzled  my  brain  to  try 
and  work  out  the  solution  of  the  cause  of  the 
mysterious  dying-off  of  the  limbs— adisaster,  un- 
fortunately, too  well  known  to  all  practitioners  ; 
and,  though  I have  at  various  times  had  varying 
theories  as  to  its  cause,  I feel  obliged  to  admit 
that  I am  still  somewhat  in  deep  water  on  the 
subject ; nevertheless,  I half  fancy  the  right 
theory  has  dawned  on  my  mind.  1 have  never 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  privilege  of 
growing  Apricots  under  the  shelter  of  glass,  but 
1 have  for  some  years  now  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  a garden  where  they  are  grown  exten- 
sively in  this  way,  and  under  such  conditions 
at  this  particular  place  the  sudden  dying  off  of 
the  branches  is  unknown,  and  yet  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing  is,  in 
every  particular,  like  that  in 
which  mine  are  planted.  Hence 
the  following  theory  has  been 
forced  upon  me — shelter  does  it 
all,  ripens  the  wood,  no  frosts 
to  injure  unripe  wood.  Con- 
stitution it  cannot  be,  as  many 
trees  never  lose  a branch  ; soil 
it  cannot  be,  as  I have  seen 
them  do  well  in  all  kinds  of  soil. 

I therefore  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  if  thorough  maturity 
of  wood  could  always  be  in- 
sured, the  dying  off  of  branches 
would  soon  become  obsolete — 
at  least,  such  is  my  present 
impression.  Well,  then,  accept- 
ing this  theory,  all  our  aim 
should  be,  in  commencing  Apri- 
cot culture,  so  to  arrange  every 
detail  as  that  perfect  maturity 
of  wood  shall  be  guaranteed.  I 
will  therefore  first  refer  to 
Aspect  or  position.  — This 
ought  to  be  south,  south-west, 
or  west  ; I prefer  the  first.  Of 
course  it  is  not  usual,  as  Peaches 
always  come  in  for  that  position  ; 
still,  I have  proved  that  Peaches 
do  best  on  a west  aspect  and 
Apricots  on  a south  one  ; there 
can,  therefore,  be  no  harm  in  the 
exchange.  I have  never  yet 
seen  Apricots  worth  the  name 
grown  without  the  shelter  of  a 
wall,  and  should  therefore  not 
recommend  the  attempt.  The 
next  requisites  are 

Drainage  and  soil. — Stag- 
nancy is  injurious  to  all  fruits, 
but  Apricots  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  injury  from  this  cause  ; 
for,  though  in  the  growing 
season  a free  allowance  of  water  is  an  indis- 
pensable requisite,  if  at  any  time  the  drains  get 
choked  the  trees  are  not  long  in  showing  it, 
and,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  many 
of  the  roots  are  wholly  decayed.  In  respect  to 
soil,  the  Apricot  is  not  an  epicure,  as  it  will  do 
tolerably  well  in  any  soil,  from  sandy  loam  to 
stiff  clay — i.e.,  having  regard  to  drainage  ; but 
the  best  Apricots  I ever  saw — largest,  cleanest, 
and  finest-flavoured — were  grown  in  what  is 
termed  a calcareous  loam — that  is,  a soil  in  which 
a goodly  percentage  of  lime  is  present ; and  this, 
therefore,  should  be  obtained,  if  possible  ; lack- 
ing this,  lime,  in  some  form  or  other,  should  be 
added  to  non-calcareous  soils — say  in  the  form  of 
lime-scrape,  old  mortar,  or  chalk.  Light  or 
sandy  soils  should  have  a free  allowance  of 
chalk,  and  be  made  extra  firm,  to  neutralise  the 
effects  of  the  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture, 
which  always  takes  place  from  such  soils. 

' Manure  is  not  required,  except  in  the  poorest 
of  poor  soils,  and  preference  should  be  given  to 
aPplying  it  in  the  form  of  surface  mulchings 
rather  than  as  an  ingredient  to  be  mixed  with 
the  soil ; whatever  tends — as  manure  in  the  soil 
would — to  increase  a watery,  robust  growth, 
which  will  be  difficult  to  ripen,  should  be 
j avoided.  The  depth  of  soil  need  not  exceed 


2 feet,  and  should  be  kept  sacred  to  the  roots — 
no  overcropping. 

Planting. — First,  as  to  season,  be  it  remem- 
bered that  Apricots  are  the  first  of  our  hardy 
fruits  to  be  in  flower  ; hence  it  follows  that  pro- 
portionate early  root-action  takes  place ; this 
would,  therefore,  naturally  lead  us  to  plant 
early  in  the  autumn.  October  is  not  too  early, 
as  the  trees  have  then  time  to  get  a start  ere 
severe  frosts  set  in.  I have  seen  Apricots  trans- 
planted in  February  when  in  blossom,  and  yet 
they  have  done  well  ; but,  to  say  the  least,  it  is 
unnatural,  and  ought  never  to  be  practised. 
The  manner  of  planting  is  of  no  small  moment  in 
the  after  success  of  the  trees,  and  cannot  be  too 
carefully  attended  to,  for  if  planted  too  deep — 
especially  if  the  stems  be  buried  deep  in  the 
soil — the  tree  will  refuse  to  grow  ; and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  shallow  planting  should  be 
adopted,  results  will  be  equally  unfavourable 
through  injury  from  drought,  &c.  Wet  weather 
for  the  operation  should  be  avoided,  as  the  soil 
is  then  clammy  and  cannot  be  worked  in  amongst 
the  smaller  rootlets. 

Training  and  pruning. — Fan-shaped  is  the 
only  system  of  training  worthy  of  adoption  with 


the  Apricot,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a blank 
through  the  sudden  dying  off  of  a branch  is  soon 
filled  up  by  regulating  the  tree  or  working  in 
a new  shoot.  And  here  I would  say  that  I 
have  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  that 
plumb  and  rule  training  that  is  occasionally 
practised.  So  long  as  the  branches  are  all  fully 
exposed  to  air  and  light,  and  do  not  intercept 
each  other,  what  matters  it  if  they  are  a quarter 
of  an  inch  out  of  the  exact  angle  ? I speak 
feelingly,  having  had  my  fingers  and  toes  all 
but  frozen  by  trying  to  please  a good  old  man, 
who,  in  many  respects,  was  an  exemplary 
gardener,  but  in  this  particular  apparently  pre- 
ferring a tree  for  its  “ pleasant  look  to  the  eye,” 
rather  than  for  its  fruit.  Disbudding  is  not 
nearly  so  much  practised  with  Apricots  as  it 
should  be.  All  foreright,  out-growing,  and 
badly-placed  shoots  should  be  rubbed  off  at  as 
early  a stage  of  growth  as  possible,  and  others 
that  remain,  and  which  are  not  intended  for  new 
main-shoots,  or  for  training  in  as  lateral  fruit- 
bearing shoots  along  the  main  stems,  should  be 
pinched  at  the  second  or  third  leaf,  which  will 
induce  the  formation  of  fruit  spurs  ; this  done, 
very  little  winter  pruning  will  be  requisite  other 
than  the  occasional  removal  of  long  spurs,  or 
the  cutting  out  of  bare  branches  to  be  replaced 


by  new  shoots.  In  this  manner  the  renewal  of 
the  wood  of  trees  should  always  be  gradually 
going  on,  as  the  best  fruit  is  produced  on  wood 
of  from  one  to  three  years’  growth.  Should  the 
trees  grow  excessively  strong,  and  a check  be 
necessary  to  make  them  fruitful,  root-pruning 
may  be  done  by  digging  out  a trench  4 feet  to 
5 feet  from  the  wall,  according  to  the  strength 
and  size  of  the  trees,  cutting  clean  off  all  long 
woody  roots,  and  leaving  all  the  smaller  fibrous 
rootlets  as  intact  as  the  operation  will  permit. 
September  and  October  are  the  best  months  for 
root-pruning.  As  with  Peaches,  Apricot-buds 
frequently  drop  off  just  as  they  seem  ready  to 
open,  the  cause  of  which  is  just  about  as 
mysterious  as  the  sudden  collapse  of  the 
branches  ; but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  one 
great  predisposing  cause  may  be  want  of  water 
during  the  growing  season.  They  should,  there- 
fore, be  abundantly  supplied  with  water  during 
the  whole  season  of  growth,  and  even  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered.  Surface  mulchings  with  stable- 
litter,  twice  or  thrice  renewed  during  the  sum- 
mer, is  a most  excellent  plan,  and  saves  a large 
amount  of  watering,  and  acts  as  a manure  at  the 
same  time. 

Insects  and  mildew. — Apricots  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  manage  in  this  respect ; occasionally, 
however,  green  and  black-fly  make  their  appear- 
ance, but  a washing  with  Tobacco-water  soon 
settles  them.  A more  formidable  enemy  is  the 
small,  greenish-yellow  caterpillar,  which  curls 
together  the  leaves,  and  if  not  sought  for  and 
destroyed  as  soon  as  perceived  causes  very  great 
injury.  Mildew  is  sometimes  troublesome,  and 
the  best  remedy  for  this  is  a good  drenching  of 
water,  root  and  branch. 

Varieties. — The  best  are  Moorpark,  Early 
Moorpark,  Musch  Musch,  Kaisha,  Large  Red, 
Peach,  and  Hemskerk  (here  figured).  H. 


1011.  —Planting  Peach-trees. —Peach  - 
trees  growing  under  glass  ought  to  have  their 
roots  under  control.  In  no  way  can  this  be 
done  so  effectually  as  by  having  the  border  inside, 
but  if  it  is  not  practicable  and  is  more  convenient 
to  have  the  roots  outside  the  house,  standard 
trees  can  be  planted,  the  roots  of  which  may  be 
kept  under  control  by  biennially  digging  a 
trench  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  border  at 
such  a distance  from  the  trees  as  not  to  check 
the  free  growth  of  the  same,  say  8 feet  away 
from  the  base  of  each  tree.  If  an  inside  border 
is  found  possible  it  need  not  be  more  than 
6 feet  wide  and  2 feet  6 inches  deep,  exclusive 
of  9 inches  depth  of  drainage.  Freshly-cut 
turf,  3 inches  thick,  from  an  old  pasture,  chopped 
into  pieces  6 inches  square,  is  the  best  material 
for  a new  border  for  Peach-trees.  To  every 
six  cart-loads  add  one-part  of  lime-rubbish  and 
charcoal  to  keep  the  whole  porous.  Do  not  add 
manure  in  any  form  ; it  only  induces  a gross, 
sappy  growth,  difficult  of  maturity,  and  in  time 
liable  to  gumming  and  other  diseases.  Stimu- 
lants are  best  given  when  required  from  the 
surface,  either  in  the  form  of  rich  surface-dress- 
ings or  by  applying  liquid-manure  when  the 
fruit  is  swelling,  and  the  trees  need  support  ; 
but  young  trees  do  not  require  such  treatment. 
The  soil  ought  to  be  made  quite  firm,  but  not 
trodden  when  in  a wet  state,  but  when  in  a 
medium  condition,  soil  for  Peach-trees  cannot 
be  made  too  firm.  Trees  planted  8 feet  apart 
may  bear  two  crops  of  fruit,  if  the  most  is  to  be 
made  of  the  house  or  wall,  and  when  the  trees 
meet,  every  other  tree  can  be  taken  out  and 
planted  elsewhere.  In  planting  the  trees  with 
this  view,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  the 
right  kinds  for  permanency,  so  as  to  avoid  a 
second  removal  of  those  sorts  the  most  favoured. 

— S.  P. 

1078.— Mildew  on  a Vine.— Dust  the 
parts  affected  with  black  sulphur,  leaving  it  on 
till  the  parasite  is  destroyed,  then  wash  it 
off  with  the  syringe.  Improve  the  ventilation, 
so  that  the  atmosphere  inside  the  house  may  be 
buoyant  and  genial.  If  the  house  is  heated 
sulphur  the  pipes,  and,  if  convenient,  wash  the 
back  wall  and  any  other  wall  surfaces  inside  the 
house  with  a mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur. — 
E.  H. 

Mildew  is  a parasite  too  frequently  found 

on  Vines  under  the  best  conditions  of  culture 
for  anyone  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  its  appear- 
ance. Sulphur  applied  to  it  in  some  way  or 
other  will  destroy  it.  The  application  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  in  a dry  state  will  destroy  it ; but  it 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations:  Fruiting-branch  of  Apricot  “Hemskerk.” 
Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr. 
W.  Cooper,  Marston,  Frome,  Somersetshire. 
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is  difficult  to  get  at  it  on  growing  Vines.  If  the 
house  is  heated  paint  the  heating  apparatus  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  dissolved  in  soft-soap-water. 
The  hot-water  pipes  should  be  made  quite  hot, 
and  the  mildew  will  be  destroyed  by  the  fumes. 
— J.  D.  E. 

1055.  — Pruning  Gooseberries  and 
Currants. — Gooseberries  bear  best  on  young 
wood,  and  there  should  be  a gradual  thinning 
out  of  old  wood  to  make  room  for  new,  so  far 
as  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  balance  of 


have  too  much  water,  the  border  not  being 
properly  drained;  if  the  soil  is  heavy  this  is 
most  important ; or  the  roots  may  be  too  deep  in 
the  soil.  I should  advise  “Puzzled”  to  dig 
down  to  the  roots  4 feet  away  from  the  stem  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  soil  and  the  condition 
of  the  roots.  If  the  soil  is  wet  give  no  more  water 
for  some  time,  and  if  some  covering  was  laid  on 
the  soil  to  prevent  its  becoming  more  wet  much 
good  would  be  done.  If  the  soil  is  dry  at  one  foot 
or  more  deep  thoroughly  soak  that  part  with 


Potato  "Schoolmaster.”  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  Mayle,  124,  Parliament-street,  Derby. 


the  tree.  Red  and  White  Currants  bear  well 
on  spurs  springing  from  old  wood.  Black 
Currants  should  be  pruned  after  the  manner  of 
Gooseberries,  leaving  in  plenty  of  young  shoots, 
and  not  shortening  much. — E.  H. 

If  the  trees  are  not  too  thickly  clothed 

with  branches  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  cut 
oil'  any  old  branches,  but  it  would  be  a good 
plan  to  cut  off  the  superfluous  shoots  of  the 
current  year’s  growth  with  a view  to  the  admis- 
sion of  sun  and  air  to  the  main  branches  to  ripen 
the  growth  to  produce  a crop  the  next  year.  In 
the  case  of  Red  Currants  which  bear  fruit  from 
the  spurs  of  the  old  branches,  no  young  wood 
should  be  left  at  pruning-time  during  the 
winter,  with  the  exception  of  extending  the 
size  of  the  trees,  either  in  the  leaders  or  of 
adding  new  branches  to  the  tree  for  future  use. 
In  the  case  of  Black  Currants  which  fruit  on  the 
young  shoots,  summer  pruning  should  not  be 
practised, — S.  P. 

1079.— Unsatisfactory  Vines.— There 
must  surely  be  something  very  wrong  with  the 
treatment.  If  the  Vines  have  made  good  growth 
in  the  past  they  ought  to  bear  freely  enough  this 
season.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
to  obtain  a good  crop  of  Grapes  from  any  Vines 
next  year  the  house  must  be  well  furnished  with 
good  wood  this  season.  All  the  varieties  named 
are  free  bearing.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  put  any 
more  bunches  on  the  Vines  for  this  season  ; but 
the  lack  of  fruit  this  year  will  allow  the  Vines 
to  make  much  better  and  more  fruitful  growth 
for  next  year.  The  young  wood  must  be  well 
thinned  out,  and  what  remains  should  be  trained 
carefully  near  the  roof  glass,  and  the  leaves 
should  be  kept  quite  free  from  red-spider, 
mildew,  or  any  other  parasites  to  allow  of  the 
wood  ripening  well. — J.  D.  E. 

Want  of  maturity  in  the  wood  is,  no 

doubt,  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  a crop  of  fruit 
in  your  case.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  presence 
of  too  many  lateral  growths  being  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  side  shoots,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
side  growths  were  not  stopped  at  the  right  time 
the  year  previous.  Whatever  is  the  cause,  if 
no  bunches  showed  on  the  Vines  your  present 
man  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  result.  It  is 
entirely  through  the  management  of  the  Vines 
the  previous  year.  It  may  be  that  they  were 
allowed  to  carry  too  heavy  a crop,  which 
weakened  their  energies  for  the  succeeding  year. 

— S.  P. 

10-20.  — An  unsatisfactory  Peach- 
tree.— “ Puzzled  ” does  not  say  if  his  tree  is 
growing  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air.  It  may 


clear  water.  The  non-swelling  of  the  fruit  may 
be  due  to  two  other  causes.  First,  it  may  be 
overcropping,  one  fruit  to  a space  of  6 inches 
square  is  considered  a heavy  crop  ; secondly,  the 
fruits  maybe  passing  through  the  stoning  process, 
which  naturally  causes  them  to  cease  swelling 
for  a time  ; this  is  easily  ascertained  by  cutting 
one  in  halves.  If  the  stone  is  formed  and 
hardened  the  fruit  will  commence  to  swell 
directly  and  in  that  case  a thorough  soaking  of 
liquid  manure  will  be  an  advantage  if  the  soil  is 
any  way  dry.  On  the  surface  for  11  feet  away 
from  the  stem  of  the  tree  a mulching  of  fresh 
horse  manure,  3 inches  thick,  will  prove  bene- 
ficial, conserving  the  moisture  in  the  soil ; the 
manurial  effects  will  also  be  a source  of  stimu- 
lant to  the  tree  by  being  constantly  washed 
down  to  the  roots. — S.  P. 

969.— Planting  fruit-trees  — If  “ W. 
Bryan  ” takes  my  advice  he  will  confine  his 
selection  of  trees  to  a few  good  sorts.  I have  a 
large  orchard  of  several  acres  and  grow  the  fruit 
for  profit,  and  I find  that  a good  crop  of  one 
saleable  kind  is  better  than  variety.  For 
kitchen  purposes  plant  Bramley’s  Seedling  and 
King  of  the  Pippins.  The  former  is  a splendid 
keeping  Apple.  I kept  some  fruit  of  it  up  to 
April  in  this  year,  and  they  were  then  firm  and 
perfectly  sound.  For  dessert  sorts  plant 
Blenheim  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippin.  I also 
strongly  advise  “ W.  Bryan  to  plant  a few 
good  Walnut-trees ; they  take  a long  time  to 
grow,  but  are  very  profitable  when  in  fruiting 
order. — Abington. 


Heating  a Peach  and  forcing  house. 

In  reply  to  “ F.  M.  L.,  Biddston,”  I should 

advise  that  two  rows  (flow  and  return)  of  3-inch 
pipes  be  fixed  along  the  front  of  each  house  near 
the  glass,  and,  say,  2 feet  above  the  floor  : also 
two  other  rows  ‘(flow  and  return)  of  4-inch 
piping,  either  near  the  back  wall  or  at  any 
point  between  that  and  the  inside  of  the  path.  If 
it  is  probable  that  one  house  may  require  to  be 
heated  at  any  time  and  not  the  other,  the  best 
site  for  the  boiler  and  stoke-hole  would  be  at  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  wall  outside.  The 
main  flow  and  return  pipes  could  then  be  run 
along  one  side  or  other  (wliichevei  may  be  most 
convenient)  of  the  division,  branching  off  to 
right  and  left  into  the  heating  pipes,  with  a 
valve  on  each  side  to  control  the  current.  But 
in  order  to  avoid  crossing  the  path  the  pipes 
from  the  boiler  would  have  to  be  taken  beneath 
the  floor  leading  to  the  other  with  an  upright 
and  T piece  10  each.  Tlli3  would  necessitate  a 


rather  deep  stoke-hole,  of  course.  There  would 
be  something  over  100  feet  of  piping  altogether, 
and  to  heat  this  either  a small  saddle  or  an 
upright  independent  slow  combustion  boiler 
would  be  suitable  ; but  in  either  case  take  care 
that  the  boiler  is  well  above  its  work.  If  it 
does  not  matter  about  one  house  being  heated 
through  the  other,  then  the  boiler  might  be 
placed  in  the  corner  by  the  garden  door 
or,  if  more  convenient,  outside  at  the  back. 
The  cost  of  the  pipes  and  connections 
would  be  about  £10,  and  for  the  boiler 
another  £5,  though,  if  a saddle  were  put  in, 
something  like  another  £5  must  be  allowed  for 
brickwork,  &c.  But  the  labour  of  fixing,  &c. , 
would  probably  double  the  above  figures,  or  add 
at  least  another  £10  to  the  amount.  If  the 
utmost  economy  in  fuel  were  an  object,  the  best 
arrangement  would  be  a combination  of  pipes 
and  a flue ; but  this  would  be  a rather  more 
complicated  matter  in  the  first  place. — B.  C.  R. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

POTATOES  FOR  SHOW. 

In  reply  to  “ C.  R.,”  “ J.  B.,”  and  others,  we 
give  the  following  selection  of  Potatoes  as  being 
good  for  the  purpose  in  question: — Six  Kidney- 
shaped varieties : Chancellor,  Cosmopolitan, 

Welford  Park,  Midsummer  Kidney,  Interna- 
tional Kidney,  and  Pride  of  Eydon.  Six  round 
varieties : London  Hero,  Vicar  of  Laleham, 
Schoolmaster  (here  figured),  and  Reading 
Russet.  We  should  be  glad  of  other  answers 
to  this  question. 

1083.— Cucumbers  damping-off.— The 

management  is  wrong  somewhere,  and  the  in- 
formation you  send  points  to  a confined  and 
moisture-laden  atmosphere  as  being  the  probable 
cause  of  the  failure.  You  must  understand 
that  the  instructions  usually  given  for  the 
growth  of  Cucumbers  in  houses  must  be  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  In  a low  pitched 
structure  less  atmospheric  moisture  must  be 
given,  and  more  air  than  is  necessary  for  higher 
ones.  If  you  think  you  have  not  erred  in  this 
respect,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  soil  is  too 
rich.  You  had  better  check  the  luxuriance  of 
the  plants  by  removing  all  the  leaves  that 
touch  the  glass,  and  also  curtail  the  water 
supply  at  the  roots.  Water  well  once  a week 
for  a time,  and  see  what  effect  that  will  have. 
I would  also  try  quite  a dry  internal  atmos- 
phere at  the  same  time.  ‘By  varying  the 
treatment  you  are  more  likely  to  find  out  your- 
self the  cause  of  your  trouble  than  you  are  from 
outside  help. — J.  C.  C. 

10C4.— Treatment  of  Tomatoes.— You  may  leave 
two  or  more  main  shoots  if  there  is  room  for  them  w ithout 
crowding  ; but  the  small  side-shoots  on  these  should  be 
rubbed  ofl  as  they  appear.— E.  H. 

You  can  grow  Tomatoes  with  one,  two, 

three,  or  even  more  fruiting-stems  apiece,  but 
you  must  keep  strictly  to  the  intended  number 
and  pinch  out  all  others.  As  a rule,  if  the  plants 
stand  less  than  IS  inches  apart  one  stem  is  suffi- 
cient, if  more  than  18  inches  two  may  beallowed, 
and  if  anything  like  30  inches  apart  3 stems  to 
each  plant  may  be  permitted. — B.  C.  R. 

1049.— Flowering  of  Begonias  from 
geed. — If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  February  in  a 
temperature  of  60  degs.  (a  hot-bed  is  best),  the 
plants  pricked  off  either  siugly  or  in  pans  as 
soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  shifting  on  into 
larger  pots  as  they  require  more  space,  keeping 
them  in  heat  till  well  established,  they  will 
flower  from  July  onwards  till  October  or  later 
in  the  greenhouse,  or  they  may  be  planted  out 
in  a bed  of  good  soil  by  the  end  of  J une.  They 
must  be  pushed  on  in  heat  from  the  first  till 
established  in  5-inch  pots,  then  moved  to  a green- 
house ; afterwards  they  may  either  be  planted 
out  or  kept  to  flower  in  the  greenhouse.  Unless 
they  can  be  helped  on  in  heat  they  will  not  do 
much  the  first  season. — E.  H. 

The  Tuberous  Begonias  are  easily  raised 

from  seeds  sown  in  a hot-house  in  January  ; 
with  ordinary  care  they  will  be  in  flower  by 
June.  I have  a batch  of  plants  treated  in  that 
way  now  flowering,  but  for  some  time  the  plants 
have  been  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  They 
need  the  hot-house  for  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds 
and  for  growing  on  the  young  plants,  but  in 
summer  they  flower  famously  in  the  greenhouse, 
or  even  planted  out  in  the  open  garden  in  rich 
soil. — J.  D.  E. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  IRISH,  OR  FLORENCE  COURT  YEW. 
Nothing  beyond  what  has  been  written  time 
after  time  can  be  said  of  the  Irish  Yew,  whose 
formal  columns  of  sombre  green  are  familiar  to 
everyone,  especially  in  cemeteries,  but  such  a 
grand  specimen  as  that  shown  in  the  engraving 
invariably  attracts  more  than  ordinal-)'  atten- 
tion, being  so  seldom  met  with.  But,  like  old 
Oaks,  money  cannot  buy  old  Yews,  and  they 
are  always  the  legacies  of  former  generations 
who  took  the  trouble  to  plant  them  and  never 
could  see  them  beyond  the  juvenile  stage  of 
growth,  for  a Yew  to  be  seen  at  maturity  now 
must  have  been  planted  three  generations  ago 
at  least.  I do  not  know  the  age  of  the  Florence 
Court  Yew  here  illustrated,  but  the  original 
tree  from  which  all  the  Irish  Yews  have  sprung 
was  over  one  hundred  years  old  when  it  died  in 
1865,  and  the  illustration  of  it  in  Veitch’s 
“Manual  of  Conifer*”  represents  a tree  of 
much  the  same  size  and  aspect  as  that  in  the 
present  engraving.  Not  unfrequently  we  meet 
with  old  and  large  Irish  Yews  in  obscure  old 
gardens  where  they  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
untrimmed  or  pruned,  and  then  one  sees  them 
gradually  assuming  their  natural  and  character- 
istic growth,  which  is  that  of  an  inverted  cone, 
not  the  rigidly  clipped  columns  one  so  often 
sees  in  new  gardens  where  they  are  generally 
planted  too  plentifully,  giving  the  place  more 
of  the  aspect  of  a cemetery  than  a garden.  This 
Irish  Yew  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  very  pro- 
nounced trees  that  needs  to  be  distributed  very 
cautiously  in  a garden,  as  it  is  so  easy  to  overdo 
the  effect  one  would  like  to  produce  with  them 
in  breaking  up  the  outline  of  rounded  masses  of 
shrubs  which  is  their  chief  value.  To  see  pyra- 
midal Yews  or  other  similar  trees  dotted  about 
indiscriminately  over  the  face  of  an  otherwise 
beautiful  expanse  of  lawn  shows  that  the  planter 
has  no  clear  idea  of  their  use  in  garden  land- 
scape. 

Properly  placed,  the  Irish  Yew  is  capable 
of  producing  some  extremely  striking  garden 
effects,  as,  for  instance,  when  an  irregular  group 
of  different  heights  is  made  to  rise  out  of  a low 
dense  mass  of  Golden  Yews,  of  Mahonia,  of 
dwarf  Spir*as,  Cydonias,  or  similar  shrubs. 
Of  course,  a big  specimen  will  look  well  isolated, 
but,  as  a general  rule,  the  best  effect  is  obtained 
with  all  the  columnar  trees  when  grouped 
tastefully  with  low-growing  shrubs.  One  of  the 
most  pleasing  bits  I have  seen  lately  was  a 
group  of  Irish  Yews  rising  out  of  a mass  of  the 
little  Deutzia  gracilis,  which  was  a sheet  of 
white  blossom,  and  the  tasteful  gardener  can 
always  create  similar  effects  by  a little  thought 
at  planting  time.  In  formal  or  geometrical 
gardening  the  Irish  Yew  is  an  indispensable 
plant,  and  perhaps  in  this  style  of  gardening 
it  is  most  used.  I am  not  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  long  lines  of  Yews  of  uniform  size, 
shape  and  height,  standing  like  a line  of  infantry 
as  one  sometimes  sees  in  terrace  gardens,  but  I 
think  that  rightly  placed  Yews  in  formal  gar 
dening  have  a fine  effect,  such,  for  instance,  as 
one  sees  them  placed  as  living  piers  to  broad, 
noble  steps,  with  rigidly  clipped  low  walls  of 
the  common  Yew  on  either  side  instead  of  stone. 
They  serve  also  to  break  up  the  monotonous 
horizontal  lines  of  clipped  Yew  hedges  if  planted 
at  regular  intervals  of  a few  yards  as  piers.  So 
altogether  the  Y ew  of  Florence  Court  is  a valu- 
able plant  in  the  hands  of  a tasteful  landscape 
gardener,  who  would  much  prefer  it  to  the 
Golden  form  of  it,  which,  unhappily,  in  company 
with  the  Golden  Common  Yew,  is  disfiguring  so 
many  modern  gardens  by  the  thoughtless  pro- 
fusion with  which  they  are  planted,  giving  to 
the  place  a sickly  yellowish  appearance,  which 
never  ought  to  predominate  in  any  garden.  I 
could  name  not  a few  gardens  where  hundreds 
of  pounds  have  been  spent  upon  Golden  Y ews 
alone,  and.  which  have  been  planted  everywhere 
to  the  exclusion  of  most  other  beautiful  trees 
and  shrubs.  Such  gardens  are  never  so  beauti- 
ful as  others  when  Golden  and  Silver-leaved 
growth  is  disposed  thoughtfully,  so  as  to 
brighten  the  effect  of  the  predominating 
greenery.  Good 

Specimen  Golden  Yews  (Irish  or  Common)  are 
expensive,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  rich  allow  their  gardens  to  be  planted 
largely  with  them  as  a contrast  to  those  gardens 
whose  owners  can  only  afford  the  less  costly 


material.  There  are  several  forms  of  the  Golden 
Irish  Yew,  the  commonest  being  aurea,  which 
has  the  shoots  of  a deep  yellow  ; aureo-marginata 
has  young  shoots  of  a bright  - golden  tinge, 
fading  to  a paler  hue  as  they  grow  older  ; while 
argenteo-marginata  has  a much  paler  tinge,  but 
not  a good  silvery  variegation,  and,  moreover, 
is  liable  to  be  disfigured  by  strong  sun  and 
winds.  But  the  golden  hue  of  the  Irish  Yew 
is  never  so  striking  as  that  of  the  common  Yew, 
of  which  there  are  now  numerous  forms,  as  may 
be  seen  in  most  of  the  great  tree  nurseries, 
where  they  are  raised  from  seed  on  a large 
scale.  In  buying  Irish  Yews,  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  only  those  with  one  strong  main 
stem,  for  if  the  plants  have  numerous  slender 
leaders  they  are  very  liable  to  be  broken  by 
wind-storms  and  snow.  In  the  best  nurseries 
much  care  is  taken  on  this  point  of  culture. 

W. 


1009.— Ivy  on  a wall.— Ivy  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil,  unless  it  be  that  of  a peaty 
nature,  but  this,  by-the-way,  is  not  usually 
found  in  gardens.  The  natural  soil  should  be 
well  dug,  and  it  may,  if  very  bad,  be  improved 
with  the  addition  of  fresh  soil  ; but  for  Ivy  it  is 
not  necessary  to  trouble  about  manure,  as  the 
plant  does  not  need  it.  So  much,  however, 
depends  upon  circumstances,  and  it  is  possible  a 
little  well-rotted  manure  might  be  added  with 
advantage.  Unless  anything  overhangs  to  pre- 
vent, the  water  that  falls  from  the  clouds  will 
suffice  when  once  the  plants  are  established  and 
growing  freely.  Above  all  things,  it  is  essential 
to  plant  healthy,  well-rooted  plants.  It  is  use- 
less to  cut  off  shoots  or  pull  up  suckers  with 
scarcely  any  root  attached  and  plant  such  in  the 
vain  hope  that  they  will  grow  and  quickly  cover 
the  wall.  If  that  is  “ J.  K.’s  ” intention — and  it 
would  appear  to  be  so  from  the  request  of  infor- 
mation as  to  how  to  cut  the  shoots  to  make 


1056. — Flowers  under  Laurels. — It 

will  depend  upon  how  near  the  Laurels  are  to 
each  other  as  to  whether  it  would  be  worth 
while  planting  anything  under  them.  Reading 
between  the  lines,  it  appears  that  the  Laurels 
are  crowded,  or  they  would  not  be  partly 
dead  at  the  bottom,  and  if  so  it  would  be 
useless  planting  anything  which  requires 
light.  It  appears  to  me  the  better  course 
will  be  to  cut  the  Laurels  down  next  spring 
and  let  them  break  up  again  from  the  bottom. 
The  open  places  may  be  filled  in  with^  flower- 
ing shrubs,  such  as  Lilacs,  Syringas,  I horns, 
Laburnums,  and  such  things  as  will  be  able 
to  hold  their  own  in  competition  with  the 
Laurels.  There  are  hardy  plants  and  bulbs 
that  will  grow  under  Laurels  if  the  latter  are 
not  too  crowded  ; but  the  Laurel  is  a bad  plant 
for  other  things  to  live  under.  The  large  leaves 
use  up  so  much  moisture.  The  following  will 
grow  among  and  beneath  shrubs  if  they  get  any 
light  at  all : Foxgloves,  Aconites  in  variety. 
Anemones  in  variety.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
nemorosa  plena  and  apennina,  are  beautiful  on 
shady  banks  in  good-sized  masses.  The  feathery 
Columbine  will  do  well,  as  will  also  the  varieties 
of  vulgaris,  round  the  margins  of  shrubberies, 
where  they  will  seed  themselves.  Asperula 
odorata  (Woodruff)  is  a capital  plant  for  cover- 
ing naked  spots.  At  the  bottom  of  large  shrubs 
Epilobium  angustifolium  is  a good  filling-up 
subject  for  rough  places.  The  Giant  Cow 
Parsnip  is  a capital  subject  for  a rough  place 
among  shrubs.  As  I was  driving  along  the  road 
past  a gentleman’s  residence  a few  days  ago 
(June  28th)  I saw  one  raising  its  broad  head 
from  amidst  a thicket  of  shrubs,  showing  that  it 
came  through  the  struggle  without  much  loss. 
Winter  Aconites,  Snowdrops,  and  the  Common 
Lent  Lilies  and  the  Wild  Hyacinth  or  Blue 
Bells,  all  of  which  are  as  charming  as  anything 
can  be  wherever  they  can  get  air  and  lipht 


The  “Iri9h”  or  “Florence  Court”  Yew. 


them  root — I would  advise  him  to  abandon  it. 
Plant  at  any  time  from  autumn  to  spring  when 
convenient.  Nurserymen  supply  plants  in  pots. 
If  you  intend  to  raise  your  own  put  in  cuttings 
in  autumn  or  spring.  Any  part  of  the  shoot  will 
root.  Grow  them  into  good  plants  before  plant- 
ing permanently. — A.  H. 


enough  to  live.  Periwinkles  and  St.  John’s 
Wort  and  the  Butcher’s  Broom  will  grow  well 
under  trees. — E.  H. 

The  common  small-flowered  Periwinkle  is  almost 

the  only  flowering  plant  that  will  do  any  good  beneath 
Laurel  bushes,  though  I have  known  Snowdrops  and  Daffo* 
dils  doing  fairly  well.  Ivy  is  very  useful  in  such  places. — 
B.  C.  R. 
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ROSES. 

TEA  ROSES. 

These  are,  in  many  respects,  so  superior  to  all 
other  Roses,  that  we  may  place  them  first  and 
foremost,  but  there  is  yet  room  for  a great  ex- 
tension of  their  culture  in  gardens  both  large 
and  small.  Recent  years  have  witnessed  a con- 
siderable advance  into  popular  favour,  but  there 
are  still  old  prejudices  and  notions  in  regard  to 
the  Tea  Roses  that  linger  and  dire  hard.  Thus  we 
find  even  standard  works  on  Rose-growing 
speaking  of  the  Teas  as  tender,  and  needing  pro- 
tection. Others  say  that  only  in  a few  instances 
can  they  be  grown  in  the  open  ground  ; and  to 
have  them  in  full  beauty,  to  ensure  a constant 
succession  of  flowers,  and  to  produce  them  in  all 
their  loveliness  and  purity  of  colour  they  must 
be  grown  under  glass.  This  is  not  so.  I am 
convinced  that  Tea  Roses  may  be  grown  in 
hundreds  of  gardens  where  they  cannot  now  be 
found,  and  I would  urge  all  who  love  Roses  to 
try  them  fairly,  for  none  are  more  worthy,  and 
the  reward  for  the  labour  is  greater  from  these 
than  any  others.  The  variety  of  lovely  tints 
amongst  Tea  Roses,  the  delicate  odour,  the  pro- 
fusion of  bloom,  the  long  season  over  which  it 
is  produced,  and  last,  yet  far  from  least,  their 
charming  habit  of  growth  and  rich  foliage,  are 
all  merits  we  cannot  continue  to  ignore.  Those 
who  have  them  not  in  their  gardens  should 
hasten  to  supply  the  deficiency  at  once.  Let  us 
for  ever  give  up  another  stupid  old  notion — 
that  of  growing  our  Roses  only  in  a rosery  or 
rosarium,  located  in  some  out-of-the-way  spot. 
The  grand  Tea  Roses  now  under  notice  are 
worthy  of  the  best  position  the  garden  affords. 
There  are  also  many  Tea  Roses  excellent  for 
clothing  walls,  fences,  or  any  other  erections  about 
our  homes,  and  we  shall  need  much  space  if  we 
want  to  grow  all  that  are  good.  What  a glorious 
Rose  is 

Apricot  or  W.  A.  Richardson.  The  ac- 
companying picture  shows  a plant  of  this 
Rose  in  flower  on  a house  wall,  the  beauty 
of  which  words  would  fail  to  adequately  de- 
scribe. In  the  Rose  catalogues  it  is  classed  as 
a Noisette,  but  it  is  more  a Tea  Rose  than  it 
is  anything  else,  therefore  no  apology  is  needed 
for  introducing  it  to  notice  under  the  title  of 
this  article.  The  same  will  apply  to  one  or  two 
other  kinds  to  be  mentioned.  Concerning  that 
now  under  notice  it  can  only  be  called  a first- 
rate  Rose.  It  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  free  in 
bloom  and  unsurpassed  in  its  particular  shade 
of  colour,  which  is  a deep-orange-yellow.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  clusters,  and  are  best  in  the 
bud  state,  being  only  semi-double  when  fully 
open.  It  was  raised  by  M.  Ducher,  and  sent  out 
in  1878. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  must  next  be  named. 
Happily  it  is  a popular  Rose,  largely  grown, 
and  well  kuown.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
bloom  and  one  of  the  last  to  cease,  and  there  is 
nowhere  that  we  cannot  grow  it  so  that,  whatever 
the  aspect  of  our  gardens,  we  need  not  be  deprived 
of  at  least  one  Tea  Rose.  This  one  will  not  fail 
us  on  walls  facing  to  any  point  of  the  compass, 
and  therefore  we  may  justly  call  it  one  of  the 
great  Roses.  It  was  sent  out  in  1853,  and  is 
now  the  type,  and,  iu  some  cases,  the  parent  of  a 
little  family  that  we  call  Dijon  Teas,  because 
they  combine  in  themselves  the  sterling  qualities 
of  this  kind,  resembling  it  in  vigour,  freedom, 
and  continuity  of  bloom. 

Bouquet  d’Or  is  one  of  the  Dijon  Teas,  and  a 
truly  grand  Rose,  able  to  cover  the  highest  wall 
and  flowering  abundantly.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
fawn-yellow  shade,  with  deeper  coloured  centre, 
the  shape  being  very  good,  the  buds  longer  and 
finer  iu  form  than  those  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and 
produced  even  more  freely. 

Emilie  Dupuy  is  another  vigorous  and  lovely 
kind,  at  times  resembling  the  preceding  variety  ; 
but,  all  the  same,  quite  distinct,  and  producing 
magnificent  flowers  of  great  substance,  the  outer- 
petals  sometimes  forming  a kind  of  cup  round  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  like  the  guard  petals  of  a 
Hollyhock. 

Mme.  Berard  is  a magnificent  variety  of  the 
Dijon  race,  and  most  distinct  in  many  respects. 
It  is  very  vigorous,  and  one  striking  character- 
istic of  the  kind  is  that  it  is  almost  thornless  ; 


long  shoots  being  made  without  a spine  upon 
them.  Its  colour  is  salmon,  fringed  with  yellow 
and  rose,  the  flower  is  fine  and  well  formed. 

Belle  Lyonnaise  is  one  of  the  family,  with 
flowers  of  a lemon-yellow  shade,  but  I cannot 
recommend  it,  though  some  regard  it  favourably. 
It  is  rather  tender,  that  being  its  chief  fault. 

Mme.  Eugene  Verdier. — This  is  rather  a 
shy-blooming  kind  in  early  summer.  In  autumn, 
however,  it  flowers  more  freely,  and  is  then 
always  so  fine  that  the  kind  must  ever  stand  in 
favour.  The  petals  are  remarkable  for  their 
thickness,  the  flowers  most  distinct,  because  of 
their  deep  chamois-yellow  hue,  in  addition  to 
which  they  are  the  most  powerfully  scented  of 
any  of  the  race. 

Mme.  Chauvry  is  a new  addition  with  the 
Mme.  Berard  habit  of  growth,  but  distinct  from 
any  in  its  rich  colour  of  yellow,  shaded  with 
pink,  deepening  into  rich  buff  at  the  base  of  the 
petals.  It  was  only  sent  out  in  1886,  and  there- 
fore its  merits  are  as  yet  hardly  known. 

Mme.  B.  Levet  is  a lovely  kind  ; not  quite 
so  vigorous  as  most  of  the  family,  but  in  other 
respects  it  is  good,  especially  in  the  rich- 
orange-yellow  colour  of  its  flowers,  and  the 
delightful  odour  they  possess. 

Henriette  de  Beauveau  is  one  of  the  later 
additions,  and  only  appeared  in  1887,  but  has 
shown  such  good  qualities  that  it  must  be 
already  included  among  the  best  Roses  of  to- 
day. It  wants  a warm  wall  and  little  pruning, 
and  then  it  produces  its  flowers  freely.  They 
are  very  fine  and  sweet,  of  a clear  canary- 
yellow  colour. 

Duchf.sse  d’Auerstadt  came  out  in  the  same 
year  as  the  preceding  kind,  and  it  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  great  Roses  of  the  future.  It  is 
very  vigorous  in  growth,  thoroughly  hardy, 
most  profuse  in  bloom,  with  large  yellow  flowers, 
which  sometimes  take  on  a very  deep-rich- 
yellow  shade.  Before  passing  on  to  mention 
other  Teas  that  need  walls  it  would  be  well  to 
state  that  many  of  these  Dijon  Teas  may  be 
grown  away  from  walls,  which  for  such  hardy, 
vigorous  kinds  only  furnish  support,  shelter  not 
being  needed.  They  should  be  planted  in 
groups  of  from  3 to  12  plants  where  they  can 
have  room  to  develop.  A stake  here  and  there 
will  give  all  the  support  needed,  and  they  will 
then  make  huge  bushes,  bearing  flowers  by  the 
hundred.  In  gardens  where  the  dwarf  Teas 
below  mentioned  cannot  be  grown  (there  are  a 
few  such  gardens)  these  Dijon  Teas  are  just  the 
kinds  for  the  place.  It  would  be  a great  gain 
to  destroy  a lot  of  common  shrubs  that  overrun 
much  ground,  and  plant  bold  masses  of  these 
Roses.  Until  this  is  done  it  will  never  be  fully 
shown  how  much  Roses  can  beautify  the  garden 
landscape.  One  other  good  use  they  have — that 
is,  for  pegging  down.  So  treated,  they  flower 
freely,  and  make  fresh,  strong  shoots  as  well  to 
peg  down  another  year. 

Reye  d’Or  is  a good  wall  Rose,  and  one  that 
will  cover  a great  space.  It  must  be  allowed  to 
do  so  before  it  will  flower  with  any  freedom  ; 
but  when  once  it  has  expended  its  youthful 
vigour  in  growth,  it  settles  down  to  be  a free- 
blooming  Rose,  and  proves  a desirable  kind  in 
many  ways.  Climbing  Devoniensis  is  not  every- 
body’s Rose,  but  in  a sunny,  favoured  spot  it 
sometimes  grows  sufficiently  to  cover  a cottage 
by  itself,  and  flowers  proportionately. 

Climbing  Nipiietos  is  simply  our  old,  well- 
known  and  deservedly-popular  kind  sported 
into  a vigorous  climber.  The  type  has  been 
with  us  nearly  fifty  years,  and,  doubtless, 
together  with  its  rampant  form,  that  we  shall 
find  so  useful  iu  many  ways,  will  remain  for 
another  such  a period. 

Mme.  Moreau  is  one  of  the  newest  climbing 
Teas,  and  a kind  we  must  observe  during  the 
coming  season,  and  try  it  if  we  would  be  up  to 
date  in  regard  to  Roses.  It  has  fine,  well-formed 
flowers  of  a rich,  coppery-yellow  hue,  deepening 
into  apricot,  shaded  with  Rose. 

L’Ideale,  which  came  out  in  1887,  made  quite 
a sensation  when  first  exhibited,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct  wall  Roses  yet  raised.  It  is 
akin  to  W.  A.  Richardson  in  all  tlnngs  but 
colour,  which,  by  the  way,  is  almost  indescrib- 
able, and  flowers  must  be  seen  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  a 
peculiar  shade  of  red,  streaked  with  golden- 
yellow — a harmonious  commingling  of  striking 
hues. 

Marechal  Niel  must  not  be  omitted,  for, 
though  grown  by  thousands  under  glass,  it  is  a 


grand  Rose  on  warm  walls  outside,  and  will  fur- 
nish early  flowers.  Encourage  vigorous  growth, 
and  lay  in  young,  strong  shoots,  and  flowers  will 
be  abundant.  I come  now  to  the  dwarf  varie- 
ties, and  these  are  very  numerous,  taking  them 
alphabetically  ; 

Adam  must  come  first  on  the  list.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  kinds,  having  been  in  cultivation 
over  fifty  years.  This  alone  would  indicate  its 
merit,  as  half-a-century  of  Rose  improvement 
has  given  us  nothing  that  could  fittingly  take 
the  place  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  so  vigorous  in 
growth  as  most  Teas,  but  all  the  same  is  hardy 
and  free  in  bloom,  with  large,  globular,  sweet- 
scented,  salmon-rose-coloured  flowers.  This 
year  with  me  it  was  the  first  Tea  Rose  to  expand 
in  the  open  beds. 

Adrienne  Christophle  is  very  lovely,  espe- 
cially in  hot  years.  It  is  vigorous  in  growth, 
most  abundant  in  bloom,  and  its  flowers  are 
often  quite  indescribable  in  colour,  being  yellow, 
which  deepens  into  apricot  and  copper-red, 
shaded  with  pink  and  rose. 

Alba  rosea  is  a good  old  kind  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  producing  sweetly-scented  flowers, 
which  are  white,  with  a rosy-pink  centre,  large, 
full,  and  well  formed. 

Amazone  is  one  of  the  best  dwarf  yellow 
Teas,  most  ornamental  and  useful  for  cutting. 

It  makes  a pretty,  compact  bush,  grows  well, 
and  flowers  freely.  Its  buds  are  long,  and  of 
that  pretty  shape  that  people  love  so  well. 
They  are  of  a deep  lemon-yellow  colour. 

Anna  Olivier. — If  I had  to  be  content  with 
six  Tea  Roses  this  would  have  to  be  one  of  them. 

It  is  as  vigorous  as  any  Hybrid  Perpetual,  hardy, 
strong,  and  free,  making  a great  bush.  In  the 
bud  state  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  Roses 
in  cultivation.  The  buds  are  urn-shaped,  of  a 
flesh  colour,  deepening  into  buff  at  the  base  of 
the  petals.  If  cut  and  placed  in  water  the  buds 
open  gradually  into  perfect  flowers. 

Bougere  is  one  of  the  good  old  kinds  now 
unfortunately  neglected.  It  is  as  old  as  the  • 
Tea  Rose  Adam,  or  even  older,  and  as  meri- 
torious. Its  flowers  are  of  a rich  salmon  shade, 
fine,  and  full  of  globular  form,  with  petals  of 
great  substance. 

Catherine  Mermet  is  indispensable  to  the 
exhibitor,  for  it  produces  flowers  of  matchless 
form.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  rather  thin,  and 
it  should  in  grouping  be  thickly  planted.  It 
flowers  very  freely,  even  slender  twigs  pro- 
ducing magnificent  blooms.  The  colour  is  flesh, 
deepening  into  pink. 

Comtesse  de  Frigneuse  is  quite  of  recent  ' 
origin,  but  a decided  acquisition.  It  was  sent 
out  in  1885.  It  is  a good  grower  and  a free 
bloomer,  the  flowers  of  a rich  canary-yellow  hue, 
full,  and  very  sweet-scented. 

Comtesse  de  Nadaillac. — All  who  have 
seen  the  exquisite  flowers  of  this  variety,  so 
frequently  exhibited  by  Mr.  Prince,  of  Oxford, 
have  longed  to  grow  such  Roses  themselves. 
The  variety  of  its  tints  is  great,  and  the  flower 
simply  magnificent.  It  is,  unfortunately,  an  un- 
certain grower,  but  generally  does  well  in  a 
sunny  aspect  at  the  foot  of  a wall.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  a select  spot  with  special  care 
bestowed  upon  its  culture.  Yellow,  deepening 
into  copper,  shaded  with  pink  aud  rich  rose,  are 
the  predominating  hues. 

Comtesse  Riza  du  Parc  is  very  charming, 
aud  a most  distinct  and  showy  Rose  in  the 
garden.  It  is  strong  in  growth,  lovely  in  tinted 
foliage,  and  very  abundant  in  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  open,  not  so  good  in 
form  as  those  of  most  kinds,  but  unlike  any 
other  in  rich  colour.  They  are  of  a bright 
salmon-rose,  shaded  at  the  base  with  copper. 
The  shoots  are  very  strong  and  erect  in  growth, 
being  terminated  with  immense  clusters  of 
bloom. 

Cleopatra  is  one  of  the  newest  kinds  sent 
out  in  1889,  and  likely  to  become  a popular 
Rose.  It  is  of  fine  form,  the  petals  broad  and 
smooth,  of  the  palest-pink  colour,  shaded  with 
rose  on  the  edges. 

Devoniensis  is  very  old,  but  a fine  Rose  still, 
most  vigorous  in  growth  and  free  bloom,  the 
flowers  creamy- white,  tinted  with  flesh,  and  of 
great  size  when  fully  open. 

Dr.  Grill. — This  is  comparatively  new,  but 
quite  fresh,  and  a grand  Rose  for  grouping.  It 
makes  a big  bush,  being  a vigorous  grower,  and 
its  flowers,  especially  the  buds,  are  extremely 
lovely,  and  their  colours  are  so  varied 
and  so  harmoniously  mingled  that  it  is  hardly 
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possible  to  properly  describe  the  different  tints 
of  the  flowers. 

Etoile  de  Lyon  is  a grand  Rose  that  few  of 
us  can  do  really  well,  for  it  must  have  hot  sun, 
and  plenty  of  it,  day  after  day,  in  order  to  bring 
its  flowers  to  perfection.  When  it  has  this  sun- 
shine it  is  a treat  to  see  the  colour,  being  a rich 
saffron-yellow. 

Ernest  Metz,  another  nearly  new  kind,  has 
come  rapidly  to  the  front,  and  it  has  merit. 
It  produces  its  flowers  mostly  singly  on  a strong 
stalk.  They  are  borne  sturdily  erect,  are  very 
full  and  fine  in  shape,  of  the  palest  rosy-pink, 
but  brighter  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

Francisoa  Kruger  is  one  of  the  freest- 
blooming  kinds  in  cultivation.  It  is  necessary 
to  disbud  it,  as  the  buds  come  in  such  immense 
clusters  that  they  cannot  possibly  all  be  brought 
to  perfection,  and  open  properly.  In  colour  it 
is  copper-yellow,  shaded  with  peach,  the  form 
fine,  large,  and  double. 

Goubault  is  an  old  kind,  with  rosy-pink 
flowers  that  might  be  forgotten  in  the  present 
day,  but  for  one  great  charm.  It  is  exceedingly 
sweet-scented,  and  for  that  reason  its  admirers 
will  not  cease,  though  it  may  not  be  largely 
grown.  The  buds  are  lovely  in  shape  and  rich 
in  colour. 

Hon.  Edith  Gifford. — If  I was  asked  to 
name  the  best  Dwarf  Tea  Rose  for  grouping 
effectively  it  would  be  this,  no  matter  from  what 
standpoint  we  regard  it.  As  a bush  it  is  dwarf 
and  compact ; when  clothed  with  leaves  these 
hide  the  shoots.  The  old  leaves  are  dark  green, 
the  young  ones  of  a purplish-crimson,  and,  alto- 
gether, it  is  without  a flower  the  handsomest 
group  in  a garden  that  has  all  the  kinds  here 
named.  Then,  when  the  flowers,  come  they 
almost  hide  the  leaves,  they  are  so  freely  pro- 
duced, open  so  well,  last  so  long,  and  are  so 
good  in  form.  In  colour  they  are  flesh-white, 
with  salmon-pink  centre.  It  was  sent  out  10 
years  ago. 

Innocente  Piroi.a  is  a good  companion  to  the 
preceding  kind,  and  one  of  the  best  white  Teas. 
It  grows  vigorous  and  tall,  flowers  freely,  and 
they  are  of  lovely  form.  It  is  creamy-white, 
with  the  palest  flesh  shade. 

Isabella  Sprunt. — This  kind  is  fairly  popular, 
as  its  lovely  buds  make  such  pretty  button- 
hole flowers.  It  is  a vigorous  grower  and  free 
bloomer ; in  colour  a clear  canary-yellow. 

Jean  Ducher  is  fittingly  named  in  honour  of 
its  raiser,  who,  by  the  way,  has  given  us  a great 
many  first-rate  kinds.  It  is  a grand  Rose, 
especially  in  a hot  year.  The  flowers  are 
massive,  very  full  and  double,  yellow,  shaded 
with  pink,  deepening  into  buff  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower. 

Jean  Fernet  bears  the  name  of  another  noted 
raiser,  and  is  a first-rate  Rose,  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  tender,  but  as  hardy  as  the  rest, 
strong  in  growth,  and  abundant  in  bloom,  with 
flowers  of  lovely  form.  In  colour  it  is  a rich 
apricot-yellow,  shading  to  pale-yellow  with 
age. 

Jules  Finger  is  one  of  the  best  growers  and 
most  free  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  finely 
formed  and  of  a clear  rose  colour,  deepening  in 
tint  as  they  expand  fully. 

L’Elegante  is  valuable  for  the  sake  of  its 
pretty  buds,  which  open  well  at  all  times,  and 
are  so  useful  for  button-holes.  In  colour  they 
resemble  that  of  the  Pink  China  Rose,  but  they 
shade  to  pale-yellow  at  the  base.  The  bush  is 
dwarf,  but  flowers  with  amazing  freedom. 

Luciole,  another  of  the  newer  kinds,  is  of 
great  merit ; dwarf  in  growth,  profuse  in  bloom, 
with  long-pointed  buds  that  attract  attention 
by  reason  of  their  shape  and  exquisite  colouring. 
They  are  of  the  brightest  rosy-carmine  shade, 
with  a suffusion  of  yellow,  which  shades  into 
copper  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 

Ma  Capucine,  like  the  preceding  kind,  con- 
centrates all  its  charms  in  a bud  of  such  form 
and  hue  that  it  is  bound  to  attract  notice. 
When  fully  open  it  is  little  more  than  a single 
Rose,  but  yet  in  the  early  days  of  the  Rose 
season,  long  before  the  double  kinds  have  per- 
fected their  buds,  those  like  this  under  notice 
are  in  full  glory.  In  colour  it  is  a deep-orange- 
yellow,  with  a suspicion  of  red  sufficient  to 
make  the  flower  particularly  bright  and  glowing. 
It  is  a dwarf  grower,  but  the  smallest  bushes 
flower  freely. 

Mmes.  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  Caroline 
Kuster,  and  Falcot  may  be  mentioned  together  as 
a trio  of  lovely  kinds  when  in  the  bud  state.  For 


cutting  they  are  most  valuable.  They  all  grow 
freely  enough.  The  two  first-named  kinds  have 
pale-yellow  flowers,  whilst  those  of  the  other 
kind  are  of  a deeper  yellow  tint. 

Mme.  Charles  is  one  of  the  very  best.  When 
growth  begins  the  group  of  this  kind  is  con- 
spicuous amongst  the  lot,  for  its  shoots  and 
leaves  are  of  a purplish-crimson  hue,  not  uncom- 
mon among  Teas,  but  especially  bright  and 
effective  in  regard  to  this.  Then  it  flowers  so 
well,  and  they  are  rich  in  colour,  being  apricot- 
yellow,  with  a deep  buff  shade  internally  at  the 
base. 

Mme.  de  Watteville  gained  rapid  popu- 
larity when  sent  out  nine  years  ago,  and  the 
popular  verdict  in  its  favour  was  not  far  wrong, 
for  it  is  a grand  kind.  It  grows  strongly,  and 
produces  such  a quantity  of  buds  that  some  of 
them  must  be  removed.  Its  great  erect  double 
flowers  have  been  aptly  compared  to  Tulips. 
The  petals  are  broad,  like  shells,  white  in 
colour,  with  a faint  salmon  or  pink  shading, 
which  deepens  into  clear  rose  at  the  edge  of  the 
petals,  often  forming  a regular  bordering. 

Mme.  Hoste. — Among  the  pale  or  straw- 
coloured  Teas  this,  though  only  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  stands  out  the  best  of  them 
all,  and  is  a grand  Rose.  It  is  a good,  strong 
grower  and  a free  bloomer,  the  flowers  are  endur- 
ing, large,  and  often  of  the  most  perfect  form. 

Mme.  Joseph  Godier  is  one  of  the  newer 
kinds  that  has  not  become  popular,  but  for  all 
that  it  is  distinct  and  charming  in  colour — a 
bright  rose  suffused  and  shaded  with  coppery- 
yellow. 

Mme.  Joseph  Schwartz  is  just  the  Rose  to 
group  for  effect  in  the  garden.  At  the  top  of  its 
erect  shoots  it  produces  great  clusters  of 
flowers,  which  are  white,  suffused  with  flesh 
and  tinged  with  bright-rose  on  the  edges  of  the 
petals. 

Mme.  Lambard  is  one  of  the  most  reliable 
kinds  and  truly  lovely,  free  in  growth  and 
bloom,  and  variable  in  colour  to  an  extreme 
degree  ; so  much  so  that  from  a group  of  plants 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  cut  several  flowers  so 
distinct  that  those  who  knew  not  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  kind  would  think  several  sorts 
had  got  mixed.  Generally  its  flowers  are  pale- 
rose,  but  they  shade  to  yellow  and  apricot,  and 
also  at  times  become  very  pale-pink. 

Mme.  Pierre  Guillot  was  only  sent  out  in 
1888,  but  is  a kind  of  great  promise.  In  the 
style  of  its  colouring  it  is  similar  to  Mme.  de 
Watteville,  the  petals  being  at  times  distinctly 
bordered  with  rose,  the  body  of  the  flower  being 
orange-yellow,  shading  to  a paler  tint. 

Mme.  Willermoz,  a very  old  kind,  must  not 
be  despised,  for  it  is  free  in  growth  and  bloom, 
producing  large,  full  flowers,  which  are  white, 
shading  to  salmon-pink  in  the  centre. 

Marie  Van  Houtte. — This  is  one  of  the  very 
best  Tea  Roses  in  existence,  and  is  equalled  by 
few  and  surpassed  by  none  for  the  outdoor 
garden.  It  is  very  vigorous,  handsome  in 
growth,  and  most  profuse  in  bloom.  In  colour 
it  is  never  more  lovely  than  when  grown  in  the 
sun  outside,  the  lovely  lemon  buds  and  blooms 
being  sun-dyed  externally  in  glowing  shades  of 
pink  and  rose. 

Marquise  de  Vivens,  a recent  and  lovely 
kind,  is  quite  first-rate,  sturdy  and  bushy  in 
growth,  and  profuse  in  bloom,  with  long  buds  of 
most  attractive  colour.  They  are  pale- pink 
externally,  shading  to  straw  colour  at  the  base, 
but  as  they  open  they  show  internally  a rich, 
glowing  shade  of  carmine-rose. 

Miss  Ethel  Brownlow  is  a slender-growing 
but  free-flowering  kind,  producing  such  clusters 
of  buds  that  it  needs  disbudding  to  enable  it  to 
open  fine  and  perfect  flowers.  The  shape  is  very 
good,  the  colour  salmon-pink  with  creamy  base. 

Mrs.  James  Wilson,  only  sent  out  in  1889,  is 
promising.  It  is  in  the  way.  of  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  with  deep  lemon-yellow  rose-shaded 
flowers,  which  are  well  formed,  of  great  sub- 
stance, and  borne  sturdy  and  erect  upon  stiff 
stalks. 

NiBH-ETOS-is  one-  of-  tbe.  great  -Tea  Roses  for 
growing  under  glass,  but  it  should  be  grown 
outside  also.  It  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  rest, 
as  free  in  bloom,  and  truly  lovely  to  see  with 
its  buds  crowning  every  shoot.  I always  think 
that  the  open-air  flowers  are  more  enduring  and 
have  much  more  substance  than  those  grown 
under  glass. 

Perle  de  Lyon  is  a very  vigorous  grower, 
nd  a striking  Rose  in  a hot  year.  Its  flowers 


are  very  full  and  fine,  of  a deep-rich-yellow 
colour,  shading  to  apricot. 

Perle  des  Jardins  is  one  of  the  most  reli- 
able Teas  we  have,  and  usually  is  very  fine. 
Its  flowers  are  generally  borne  singly,  open 
well,  and  vary  from  pale-straw  to  canary-yellow 
in  colour.  It  makes  a strong  bush. 

Primrose  Dame,  though  only  a moderate 
grower,  is  a marvel  for  free  flowering.  On  I 
small  plants,  not  more  than  a foot  in  height,  ] 
every  shoot  will  produce  a fine  flower,  which, 
as  the  name  would  imply,  is  of  a primrose-  j 
yellow  hue,  but  later  in  the  summer  the  flowers 
develop  a rich  apricot  shade  in  the  centre,  and 
are  then  still  more  lovely. 

Princesse  de  Sagan  is  the  richest  and  darkest  ' 
of  Red  Tea  Roses,  a hardy,  vigorous,  and  free 
blooming  kind.  In  the  bud  and  half-open 
stages  it  is  splendid,  a rich  dark  maroon  shade  I 
overlying  the  velvet-crimson  colour  of  the  body  I 
of  the  flower. 

Rubens  is  first-rate  in  every  way,  one  of  the  1 
earliest,  most  continuous,  and  latest  bloomers,  1 
strong  in  growth,  and  lovely  in  form  and  colour, 
the  flowers  flesh-white,  shading  into  pink,  large 
and  full. 

Safrano  is  one  of  the  indispensable  button-  1 
hole  Roses,  hardy,  free,  and  good,  flowering 
profusely  at  all  times.  In  colour  it  is  apricot- 
yellow,  deepening  into  buff. 

Sappho  is  nearly  new,  and  in  the  way  of 
Francisca  Kruger,  but  distinct  and  very  charm- 
ing. Externally  the  flower  is  a pale-fawn 
colour,  but  deep-yellow  in  the  centre,  suffused 
throughout  with  pale-rose. 

Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon  is  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable kinds  to  the  Tea  Rose  exhibitor,  by 
reason  of  the  magnificent  form  of  its  flowers. 
They  are  perfection,  and  as  delicate  and  lovely 
in  hue  as  they  are  fine,  being  creamy-white, 
suffused  with  yellowish-rose. 

Souvenir  de  Gabrielle  Drevet  is  charming 
in  colour,  but  only  a moderate  grower.  The 
flowers,  borne  erect  on  strong  stalks,  are  rich  i 
in  a variety  of  tints  of  salmon,  shaded  with 
yellow  and  peach. 

Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron  is  a grand  kind, 
as  hardy  as  any,  and  bearing  magnificent  flowers 
upon  small  bushes,  the  form  matchless,  the 
colour  lovely  creamy-white-edged,  and  shaded 
with  pale-rose. 

Souvenir  d’un  Ami  is  one  of  the  finest,  a 
great  grower,  profuse  bloomer,  with  splendid 
foliage  admirably  setting  off  the  great  drooping 
rosy  flowers.  These  are  very  large  and  double, 
of  a fine  globular  form. 

Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  or  The  Queen,  for 
they  are  the  same,  appeared  in  1889,  and  has 
taken  rank  among  the  best.  It  represents 
the  preceding  kind  in  strong  growth,  fine 
foliage,  and  free  bloom,  but  the  flowers  are  pure- 
white. 

Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet  is  a fine  Red 
Tea,  with  flowers  of  a dark  shade. 

Souvenir  de  David  d’Angers  is  also  red,  but 
of  a brilliant  cerise  shade.  A group  of  this  kind 
makes  a glowing  mass  of  colour  in  the  garden. 

It  is  very  hardy,  and  most  profuse  in  flowering. 

Sunset. — This  is  a sport  from  Perle  des  Jar- 
dins,  producing  flowers  of  a deep  apricot-yellow 
shade.  It  is  more  vigorous  even  than  the  type 
from  which  it  sprang,  and  is  always  particularly 
fine  during  late  summer  and  autumn. 

The  Bride  is  a sport  from  Catherine  Mermet, 
■with  the  fine  form  of  the  parent  and  greater 
vigour,  its  colour  being  almost  pure-white.  It 
is  one  of  the  very  best. 

Waban  is  a sport  from  the  same  source,  and 
is  not  just  now  being  offered  for  sale.  It  has 
sported  in  an  opposite  direction,  producing  fine 
flowers  of  a deep-carmine  shade. 

White  Perle  is  yet  another  sport,  that 
originated  in  America.  This  is  from  Perle  des 
Jardins,  and  has  the  . good  qualities  of  the 
parent,  with  flowers  of  the  colour  indicated  by 
the  name  ; but  they  are  not  quite  white,  though 
sufficiently  distinct  from  the  type. 

Here  we  have  all  the  best  Tea  Roses,  and  if 
we  would  make  our  gardens  sweet  and  gay  from 
June  to  November  these  are  what  we  should 
plant.  Every  kind  here  mentioned,  except  the 
last  two,  is  described  from  experience  and  ob- 
servation of  its  behaviour  in  a flower  garden, 
where  the  climbing  kinds  wreath  the  walls  and 
the  dwarfs  are  grouped  in  beds  and  borders 
solely  for  effect.  The  aim  has  been  to  show 
what  can  be  done  with  Tea  Roses.  They  prove 
to  be  amongst  the  most  precious  plants  in  exis- 
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>nce,  and  beyond  all  others  are  fitted  to  adorn 
ur  gardens,  the  variety  of  tint  and  fresh- 
jess  of  leafage  being  a charm  almost  as  great 
s that  of  their  continuous  blooming.  None, 
/ith  mo,  have  ever  been  protected,  but  in 
Winter  bleak  winds  blow  furiously  over  the 
arden,  and  on  several  occasions  during  the  two 
last  winters  more  than  20  degs.  of  frost  have 
>een  registered  among  the  plants.  If  we  can 
lave  such  a feast  of  Tea  Roses  in  the  hast  of 
England,  hundreds  can  do  likewise  in  the 
Pore  favoured  South  and  West. 

A.  H. 

1032.— Rose  W.  A.  Richardson.— The 

act  that  the  plant  was  only  planted  in  1890,  and 
las  had  plenty  of  manure,  proves  that  good 
treatment  has  stimulated  it  into  making 
rigorous  growth,  and  flowers  in  abundance  will 
ollow  in  the  near  future.  Train  it  over  as 
nuch  space  as  possible.  Do  not  crowd  the 
hoots,  but  give  them  room  so  that  they  can 
pe.  well  ripened.  Any  superfluous  shoots 
should  be  cut  clean  out.  At  pruning-time  next 
j^ear  probably  only  the  weak  tips  of  the  long 


almost  powerless  to  check  its  ravages.  It  is  not 
an  atom  of  use  to  apply  sulphur,  nor  is  there 
any  known  remedy  that  can  be  applied,  in 
only  ono  way  can  the  fungus  bo  destroyed,  and 
that  is  by  and  through  the  agency  of  fire 
Perhaps  now  it  has  extended  too  far,  and 
the  remedy  here  suggested  is  worse  than  the 
evil.  But  the  Rose-grower  who  knows  the 
nature  of  the  pest  is  early  on  the  look  out  for  it, 
and,  provided  with  a box,  he  gathers  all  aflected 
leaves,  exercising  the  greatest  care  not  to  shake 
them  more  than  he  is  obliged,  and,  putting  them 
in  the  box,  he  consigns  them  to  a fire.  The  fungus 
passes  through  three  stages.  It  is  first  sulphur 
colour,  then  orange,  and,  lastly,  black.  In  the 
orange  state  it  is  propagating  itself  enormously. 
In  the  black  state  we  have  the  spores  at  rest. 
They  are  not  dead,  but  may  be  killed.  In 
autumn  collect  all  fallen  leaves  and  rubbish  of 
every  sort  and  burn  it.  Take  away  the  surface 
soil  and  add  more,  and  you  will  have  done  all 
that  man  can  do.  The  querist  mentions  that 
the  pest  is  outside.  It  rarely  is  found  under 
glass.  Outside  atmospheric  extremes,  whether 
heat  or  cold  or  drought,  bring  it  forth,  and 
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vigorous  shoots  will  need  to  be  cut  away,  and 
flowers  in  profusion  should  be  next  year’s 
reward. — A.  H. 

1007.— Sweet  Brier.— Almost  every  nur- 
seryman who  sells  trees  and  shrubs  can  supply 
Sweet  Brier  cheaply.  It  can  be  planted  now  or 
in  autumn.  It  will  grow  in  any  garden  soil  that 
has  a depth  of  a few  inches  and  needs  no  atten- 
tion as  regards  watering.  It  grows  most  freely 
in  soils  that  are  of  medium  consistency,  but 
better  upon  those  that  incline  to  being  light 
and  dry  than  upon  those  that  are  cold  and  wet 
and  heavy.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  it 
will  thrive  almost  anywhere. — A.  H. 

1068.— Grubs  on  Roses.— There  is  no 
better  way  of  ridding  your  plants  of  these  pests 
than  by  hand  pick  ing.  Pinching  the  grubs  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  is  a quick  and  effectual 
way  of  killing  them.  The  brown  grub  is  much 
hardier  than  the  small  green  variety,  and  will 
generally  require  pinching  ; the  other  kind  may 
be  killed  with  a fairly  strong  solution  of  any 
approved  insecticide,  care  being  taken  not  to 
use  it  strong  enough  to  injure  the  young  growths 
and  foliage. — P.  U. 

1013.  — Orange-fungus  on  Roses.  — 

There  are  many  pests  than  affect  our  Roses,  but 
this  is  the  worst  of  all,  for  we  must  stand  by 


once  it  is  fairly  started,  who  can  stay  its  pro- 
gress ? Drenching  rains  sometimes  drown  it, 
but  the  Roses  do  not  open  then.  Let  us  hope 
that  our  Rose-raisers  will  some  day  give  us  a race 
of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that,  like  the  lovely  Teas, 
is  proof  against  the  pest.  In  a great  garden 
of  Tea  Roses  last  year  there  were  two  groups  of 
Hybrid  Teas.  They  were  defoliated  by  orange 
fungus,  but  the  Teas  kept  green  and  unaffected. 
These  two  kinds  have  now  been  taken  away.- — 
A.  H. 


997.  — Spent  Hops  for  plants.  — 

According  to  my  experience  this  material 
is  quite  equal  to  decayed  leaves  for  almost 
all  kinds  of  plants,  and  for  use  with  some 
decidedly  superior.  There  is  nothing  to  equal 
it  for  growing  Begonias,  either  in  pots  or  planted 
out,  and  for  Celery,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  and 
many  other  free-rooting  subjects,  it  is  invalu- 
able. It  should  be  used  in  a half-decayed  con- 
dition. As  Hops  frequently  come  from  the 
brewery  in  a very  wet  state  care  should  be  taken 
to  spread  them  out  until  at  least  partially  dry 
before  storing  in  a heap  to  decay,  otherwise 
they  are  apt  to  get  into  a sodden  and  sour  state, 
when  they  become  mouldy  and  almost  useless. — 
B.  C.  R. 


INDOOR  PLANTS 

NOTES  ON  ALL  AMANDAS. 

A mon osT  stove  plants  the  varieties  of  this 
family  occupy  a conspicuous  place,  being  easily 
grown  and  as  easily  flowered  when  under  suit- 
able treatment.  No  collection  of  hothouse 

plants  can  be  considered  complete  without  one  or 

more  of  the  varieties  of  Allamanda  now  in  cul- 
tivation. Any  addition  therefore  to  the  genus 
is  welcomed  and  its  future  utility  looked  for- 
ward to  with  a certain  amount  of  interest. 
One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  Alla- 
mandas  is  A.  Williamsi.  It  was  exhibited 
last  season.  I was  favourably  impressed  with 
it  when  it  was  then  presented  before  the  floral 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
gaining  as  it  did  on  that  occasion  a first-class 
certificate.  If  I am  not  greatly  mistaken,  it 
will  be  a comparatively  shrubby  variety, 
although  possibly  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  case 
of  A.  neriifolia.  Its  somewhat  small  leaves,  as 
compared  with  those  of  such  well-known  kinds 
as  A.  Hendersoni  (here  figured)  and  A.  nobihs, 
will,  I consider,  be  an  acquisition,  especially 
where  the  room  is  limited.  It  also  bids  fair  to 
be  a free-flowering  variety.  The  flowers  remind 
me  of  those  of  A.  cathartica  in  some  measure, 
with  more  substance  than  is  usual  in  those  of 
A.  Hendersoni.  It  will  no  doubt  be  seen  in 
good  condition  and  of  specimen  size  in  a season 
or  two  in  collections  of  plants  at  flower  shows 
about  the  country.  In  growth  it  appears  to  be 
free  enough  for  anything,  so  that  large 
plants  may  soon  be  grown  on  when  once  it 
is  distributed.  By  its  appearance  when  shown 
I thought  it  promised  to  flower  almost 
continuously,  not  from  the  same  spike,  but 
after  making  a short  growth,  one  or  more  of 
which  pushes  forth  in  all  kinds  at  the  base  oi 
the  flower-spike.  Not  in  every  case,  however, 
do  these  shoots  set  for  flowers  so  quickly  as  one 
would  desire.  Speaking  of 

Allamandas  in  general,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  that  failures  oftentimes  occur  through 
allowing  the  plants  to  be  shaded,  they  thus 
being  soft  and  tender,  and  making  thereby  fre- 
quently a continuous  growth,  with  only  here 
and  there  any  indications  of  setting  for  bloom. 
What  is  wanted  is  thorough  exposure  to  all  the 
sunshine  possible  ; too  much  light  cannot  at 
any  time  be  given.  Even  when  in  full  flower 
it  is  never  well  to  shade  them,  not  even  in  the 
hottest  weather  ; the  blooms  thus  have  far  more 
lasting  properties,  with  an  absence  of  those 
flimsy  petals  which  reflex  almost  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  expand,  instead  of  standing  out  as 
they  should  do.  The  colours,  too,  are  far 
brighter  upon  plants  which  are  never  shaded, 
as  we  then  see  the  rich,  bronzy  tint  suffusing 
the  buds  to  a far  greater  extent,  with  a richer 
yellow  in  the  expanded  flowers.  By  all 
means  grow  Allamandas  without  any  shade 
to  obtain  the  very  best  results  without  super- 
fluous growths,  thereby  causing  shade  to  other 
plants.  Allamandas  will  grow  and  flower  well 
in  an  ordinary  stove,  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  reasonable  limit  as  to  the 
degree  of  heat  they  will  stand.  I have  seen 
them  do  well  where  hardly  any  air  was  given, 
even  in  the  hottest  weather  no  shading  what- 
ever being  used.  Upon  the  back  wall  of  a I ‘me 
stove  Allamandas  are  quite  at  home.  The 
most  profusely-flowered  plants  I have  ever  seen 
were  thus  grown.  These  were  one  mass  of 
bloom  all  the  season  through,  short  growths 
being  the  rule.  This  was  at  Park-hill,  Streat- 
ham,  some  twenty-one  years  ago,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Mr.  Page. 

As  climbers  in  stoves  trained  near  the 
glass  they  are  quite  at  home.  By  rising  them 
thus,  without  any  excessive  crowding  of  the 
shoots,  the  use  of  blinds  may  be  frequently 
dispensed  with.  A.  grandifiora  does  very 
well  grown  in  the  same  way.  This  beamtifu 
pale-coloured  variety  should  be  more  cultivated 
than  it  is.  The  finest  specimens  I have 
ever  seen  staged  at  flower  shows  have  been 
at  Brighton.  These  were  grown  near  the 
sea-coast,  the  clearer  atmosphere,  no  doubt, 
being  a great  assistance.  Of  varieties  not  fio- 
quently  met  with  A.  Aubleti  claims  some  notice. 
I grew  it  some  years  ago,  the  plant  having  been 
bought  for  A.  cathartica,  from  which,  however, 
it  is  quite  distinct,  the  shade  of  yellow  being 
much  deeper — more  so,  in  fact,  than  in  any  other 
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kind  I have  grown.  Between  A.  Hendersoni,  A. 
Wardleana,  and  A.  Schotti  there  is  but  little 
difference,  if  any  (I  consider  the  two  former  to 
be  identical),  the  variation  only  being  one  of 
culture,  it  being  no  difficult  matter  to  choose 
three  cuttings  from  one  plant,  grow  them  on  to 
specimen  size,  and  so  treat  each  as  to  have  cer- 
tain distinctive  features  when  in  flower.  A. 
nobilis  and  A.  Chelsoni  are  two  splendid  varie- 
ties. A.  violacea  is  but  seldom  seen  in  good 
condition.  I have  an  impression  that  it  should, 
like  A.  grandifiora,  be  grafted,  say,  upon  A. 
neriifolia.  To  flower  specimens  in  a successful 
manner  the  better  plan  is  to  stop  all  the  shoots 
when  they  are  making  good  growth  and  about 
three  months  before  they  are  wanted  in  flower. 

J.  ' 

1 050. —Treatment  of  an  Oleander.— 

the  Oleander  flowers  best  when  rather  under- 
potted. Repotting,  if  necessary,  should  be 
done  in  spring  ; but  if  the  plant  is  already  in  a 
good-sized  pot,  repotting  may  not  be  necessary, 
as  it  is  so  easy  to  help  the  plant  with  liquid- 
manure,  or  a teaspoonful  of  Standen’s  manure 
may  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  and  watered  in 
just  as  the  buds  are  growing.  Loam  and  leaf- 
mould  in  equal  parts,  with  an  eighth  part  of 
sand  to  keep  this  open,  will  grow  Oleanders  well. 
Luring  the  spring  and  summer  water  freely  ; 
less  water  will  be  required  in  winter.  During 
the  short  days  I like  to  keep  the  soil  in  the 
pots  rather  dry.  I have  had  large  old  plants 
flower  very  well  plunged  out  in  a warm  situation 
in  the  open  air  in  summer. — E.  H. 

— — These  are  very  easy  to  grow,  provided 
sufficient  heat  can  be  afforded  them  at  the  time 
the  flower-buds  are  forming  and  opening. 
Unless  this  is  secured,  they  will  seldom  develop 
the  flowers  in  a satisfactory  manner,  being 
very  liable  to  drop  their  buds  in  a most  tantalis- 
ing way.  Grown  on  freely  during  spring  and 
summer,  being  afforded  open-air  treatment,  with 
plenty  of  water,  during  July  and  September,  and 
the  tips  of  growth  removed  and  struck  in  a 
stove  temperature  as  soon  as  the  flower-spikes 
are  forming,  Nerium  Oleander  forms  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  subjects  it  is  possible  to  have. 

1 hey  will  emit  roots  freely,  and  support  the 
flowers  sufficiently,  while  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature is  just  what  they  want  at  that  time,  and 
you  will  also  keep  your  plants  in  a dwarfer  and 
more  serviceable  condition. — P.  U. 

1070. —Stephan  otis  floribunda.  —The 
fact  of  the  plants  being  allowed  to  make  an 
immense  quantity  of  wood  is  probably  the  cause 
of  so  few  flowers  being  produced.  The  way  to 
flower  this  plant  well  is  to  train  the  young 
growths  at  the  distance  of  8 inches  or  9 inches 
from  the  glass,  and  they  must  not  be  crowded. 

W hen  the  plant  is  in  growth  slight  shade  is 
necessary  ; but  as  soon  as  this  is  completed 
expose  the  entire  plant  to  full  sunlight.  Keep 
rather  dry  at  the  roots  in  winter  and  every 
shoot  will  be  crowded  with  flowers.  The 
points  of  the  growths  should  be  stopped  when 
too  long. — J.  D.  E. 

1084.  — Duration  of  Cactus-flowers.  — The 

average  duration  of  each  flower  is  about  three  days,  unless 
the  plants  bloom  in  the  autumn,  when  they  stand  nearly 
twice  as  long.  I had  a grand  show  this  spring.— A.  G. 
Butler.  ° 

If  the  flowers  on  the  plant  remained 
in  good  condition  for  two  days,  it  was  quite  an 
average  time  for  them  to  keep  in  that  state, 
so  that  you  have  no  reason  for  complaint  on 
that  point.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
nearly  all  the  forms  of  Cactus  possess  this 
fleeting  character  in  their  flowers,  and  no  kind 
of  treatment  will  alter  it ; nor  must  you  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  giving  the  plants  more 
water,  or  you  will  do  them  harm.  It  appears  to 
me  that  your  treatment  cannot  be  improved 
upon  except  in  the  time  of  potting.  March 
is  a better  time  to  do  that  work  than  October. 

— J.  C.  C. 

1062.— Pruning  Camellias.  —Camellias 
should  have  what  pruning  is  necessary  as  soon 
as  flowering  is  over.  As  a rule,  Camellias  in 
pots  do  not  require  much  pruning.  I have  cut 
armfuls  of  wood  from  plants  growing  with  the 
roots  in  a good  border.  I was  obliged  to  do  so  to 
keep  them  within  bounds  at  all ; but  when  the 
roots  are  confined  in  pots  or  tubs,  scarcely  any 
pruning  is  required.  I had  a large  old  plant  of 
the  Double  White  in  a tub;  it  always  occupied 
one  position  in  a conservatory,  as  it  was  too 
heavy  to  move.  It  bore  annually  hundreds  of 


blossoms  ; but  during  the  dozen  or  so  of  years  I 
had  to  do  with  it,  a knife  was  never  used — it 
did  not,  in  fact,  require  it,  as  the  growth  made 
was  even  and  regular.  The  best  time  to  repot 
Camellias  that  simply  want  shifting  on  is  about 
the  middle  of  August.  They  must  be  potted 
firmly.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  place 
Camellias  in  the  open  air  at  all,  though  they  are 
often  placed  outside  in  July  for  a couple  of 
months  without  injury,  and  frequently'  with  ad- 
vantage. They  should  have  a shady  position. — 
E.  H. 

The  right  time  to  cut  back  Camellias  is 
when  the  flowers  are  removed  in  the  spring. 
They  will  start  to  produce  shoots  from  the  cut 
portions,  and  make  up  good  growths  by  the  end 
of  the  season.  If  they  have  been  pruned  it  would 
be  better  not  to  repot  them  until  they  have 
completed  their  growth.  When  they  are  not 
pruned  in  the  spring  (and,  indeed,  well-grown 
plants  never  need  pruning),  they  may  be  re- 
potted at  that  time,  but  the  end  of  summer  is 
quite  as  good  a time  to  repot  them.  Perhaps  the 
plants  do  better  out-of-doors  during  the  summer. 
They  should  not  be  too  much  exposed  to  sun- 
shine, and  must  not  lack  a fair  supply  of  water 
at  the  roots.  Take  them  under  glass  again 
before  the  cold  nights  set  in  ; at  that  time  cold 
rains  drench  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  may 

cause  some  of  the  flower-buds  to  drop  off 

J.  D.  E.  1 


1059.  — Propagating  Hydrangeas.— 

After  the  flowering  season  is  over  I cut  off  the 
tops  of  all  the  leggy  shoots  just  below  a joint, 
and  insert  them  round  the  inside  of  a 5-inch 
pot  in  good  light  sandy  soil ; six  or  seven 
cuttings  in  a pot  with  one  in  the  centre  will  be 
sufficient.  After  the  first  watering,  to  settle 
the  earth  firmly,  water  may  be  withheld  until 
the  earth  is  really  dry.  The  pots  of  cuttings 
should  be  placed  in  a close  warm-house  facing 
north,  or  sheltered  from  the  sun.  In  such  a 
position  I rarely  fail  to  strike  all  the  cuttings, 
which  make  nice  little  flowering  plants  for  the 
following  summer. — A.  G.  Butler. 

I expect  you  have  taken  quite  soft  green 

shoots  and  have  not  kept  them  close  enough. 
Such  shoots  used  as  cuttings  should  have  a little 
bottom-heat ; indeed,  all  Hydrangea  cuttings 
should  have  a little  warmth.  But  I think  it  is 
better  to  wait  till  the  young  shoots  are  getting 
a bit  firm  before  using  them  for  cuttings,  say 
about  the  end  of  July  or  first  week  in  August. 

I struck  several  hundreds  last  summer,  and 
shall  probably  root  as  many  this,  with  a loss  of 
less  than  three  per  cent.  The  cuttings  were 
taken  off  when  getting  a little  firm,  dibbled 
singly  into  small  pots,  and  placed  in  the  Cucum- 
ber-house, where  it  was  close  and  shady.  They 
must  be  kept  moist.  After  roots  are  formed 
move  to  a light  position.  They  would  do 
equally  well  placed  in  a frame  where  there  was 
a hot-bed  with  a little  heat  left  from  the  spring 
work,  the  cuttings  to  be  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine  and  kept  fairly  moist. — E.  H. 

1057.— Cytisus  not  flowering  freely. 

— If  the  plant  is  overpotted,  not  kept  moist 
when  in  bud,  and  not  potted  up  in  good  nourish- 
ing soil,  it  will  not  bloom  freely.  The  plants 
which  you  buy  from  florists  are  grown  in  small 
pots,  kept  warm  and  highly  fed,  so  that  they 
are  very  floriferous  ; but  if  they  are  placed  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  and  the  liquid  food  nou  sup- 
plied, they  soon  look  worse  than  the  most 
meagre  of  home-grown  plants. — A.  G.  Butler. 

Stand  the  plants  in  the  open  air,  and  get  the  wood 

well  ripened,  and  they  will  flower  well.  Pinch  or  nip  in 
all  strong  shoots  that  break  away  during  the  season  of 
growth.— E.  H. 

1067.— Pelargonium  flowers  turning 
brown.  — I suspect  that  you  stand  your 
plants  in  saucers  and  the  earth  gets  sodden  and 
sour.  If  good  sound  soil  is  used  in  potting 
—fibrous  loam,  well  decayed  manure  and  a 
little  sand,  with  plenty  of  crocks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot — Pelargoniums  ought  to  bloom 
properly  ; as  they  grow  they  may  be  cut  in 
and  shifted  into  6-inch  pots,  and  then  if  stood 
upon  similar  but  inverted  pots  and  encouraged 
twice  a week  with  liquid-manure,  you  may 
succeed  in  getting  specimen  plants  to  be  proud 
of. — A.  G.  Butler. 

Watering  the  plants  too  often  would 

cause  the  young  rootlets  to  die  off,  and  this 
would  doubtless  have  some  effect  upon  the  flowers, 
but  it  would  scarcely  cause  the  petals  to  become 
brown  as  soon  as  they  opened.  Overdoses  of 


liquid-manure  might  have  that  effect.  But  what 
will  cause  them  to  turn  brown  sooner  than  any- 
thing  else  is  exposing  them  to  too  much  sunshine. 
In  fact,  the  sun  would  do  the  mischief  in  half  an 
hour.— J.  D.  E. 

1058.— Treatment  of  Gloxinias.— 

Taking  ofl  the  first  flower-bud  or  two  makes 
very  little  difference  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  flowers  produced.  My  own  plants  are 
now  a mass  of  bloom  ; in  fact,  in  some  instances 
the  upright  flowered  varieties  have  the  blooms 
too  closely  placed  together,  but  none  were  cut 
off  at  their  first  opening,  either  as  flowers  or 
buds.  W hen  the  early  flowers  show  signs  of 
decay,  cut  them  off,  as  the  formation  of  seed- 
pods  would  weaken  the  plants.— J.  D.  E. 

If  you  want  all  the  flowers  expanded  at  once,  by  all 

means  pick  off  any  buds  that  push  up  before  the  majority. 
There  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  doing  so,  and  it  will 
tend  to  render  tbe  rest  somewhat  finer.— B.  C.  R. 

1054.— Pancrati urns  flowering.— As  a 

rule,  these  plants  will  flower  only  once  a year, 
and  the  way  to  encourage  them  to  do  so  well  is 
to  give  them  a good  season’s  growth,  and  a 
corresponding  resting  period.  When  they  are 
at  rest  the  soil  should  be  allowed  to  get  dry, 
and  the  plants  be  kept  in  a much  cooler  tem- 
perature than  that  in  which  they  made  their 
growth.  They  will  suffer,  however,  if  kept 
too  cool  in  the  winter.  They  must  not  be  over- 
potted ; it  is  better  to  err  the  other  wav. — 
J.  D.  E.  J 

1072.— Treatment  of  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums and  Fuchsias. — There  is  no  neces- 
sity at  all  to  stand  Zonals  in  or  on  moist  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  at  this  or  any  time  of  year.  During 
the  summer  they  succeed  best  standing  on  a 
solid  bed  of  ashes,  which  the  daily  watering 
keeps  in  a good  moist  condition.  The  plants 
must  have  plenty  of  air,  and  in  fine  weather  the 
front  or  side  ventilators,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
roof,  should  be  opened.  I expect  “ W.  H.’s” 
plants  get  too  much  moisture  and  not  enough 
air,  hence  the  leaves  are  “soft”  and  soon  fade 
or  turn  yellow.  Fuchsias  enjoy  a moist  atmos- 
phere, and  do  not  require  quite  such  a free 
admission  of  air ; but  when  kept  close  the 
plants  do  not  possess  nearly  the  substance  of 
those  that  have  been  grown  under  more  natural 
conditions. — B.  C.  R. 

1075. — Incubator  in  a greenhouse. — 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  heat  from  the 
incubator  would  increase  the  temperature  of  the 
greenhouse,  but  not  to  an  injurious  extent  if 
you  ventilated  the  house  accordingly.  A good 
deal,  however,  depends  on  the  kind  of  plants 
you  wish  to  cultivate  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
whether  any  fumes  will  be  given  off  from  the 
lamp  used  to  give  the  warmth  to  the  incubator. 
If  the  air  of  the  house  is  kept  free  from  injurious 
fumes  during  the  winter  you  may  grow  Persian 
Cyclamens,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Chinese  Primu- 
las, and  Winter-flowering  Begonias.  After 
Christmas  you  might  introduce  a few  Hya- 
cinths and  other  early-flowering  bulbs. — 
J.  C.  C. 

1074.—  Eucliaris  not  flowering. —This 
plant  does  not  like  being  disturbed  at  the  roots. 
Probably  the  reason  they  have  not  flowered  is 
owing  to  their  being  repotted  and  pulling  the 
bulbs  to  pieces  at  the  same  time.  The  roots  get 
broken,  and  unless  great  care  is  taken  in  water- 
ing them  afterwards,  many  of  them  die,  others 
are  partly  decayed,  and  the  whole  collection  is 
upset.  I should  grow  them  in  a warm  tempera- 
ture and  moist  atmosphere,  being  careful  not 
to  water  any  of  them  until  they  really  need  it. 
Shade  also  from  sunshine.  The  leaves  are  very 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  mealy-bug,  and 
this  pest  must  be  kept  off  by  frequently  spong- 
ing. You  cannot  blame  the  gardener,  as  the 
best  of  cultivators  might  have  got  into  the  same 
dilemma.— J.  D.  E. 

1046.— Setting  a coil  boiler. —First 
construct  the  ash-pit,  which  should  be  at  least 
9 inches  deep  and  as  much  in  width,  or  more  if 
for  a large-affair-,-  with  -a -good  body  of  brickwork 
at  each  side  and  at  the  back,  to  support  the 
work  above.  Next  put  down  your  fire  bars — 
those  cast  in  one  piece,  such  as  are  used  for  an 
ordinary  copper  furnace  will  do  very  well  for 
any  but  a very  large  coil — allowing  for  12  inches 
of  brickwork  in  front  of,  and,  indeed,  all  round 
the  bars.  Now  put  on  one  course  above  the 
bars,  leaving  a circular  (octagonal  or  even 
hexagonal  will  do)  opening  in  the  centre,  over  the 
bars,  very  little  larger  than  the  inside  of  the 
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bottom  turn  of  the  coil.  In  this  course  I like  to 
put  a small  door,  or  a loose  brick  will  do, 
through  which  to  poke  the  fire  and  clear  the 
bars  when  necessary.  Now  set  the  coil  in  place 
and  surround  it  with  0-inch  brickwork,  allow- 
ing a space  of  1£  inches  or  2 inches  (according 
to  size)  between  the  outside  of  coil  and  inside  of 
brickwork.  I usually  lay  the  bricks  endwise  on 
to  the  fire,  tapering  each  one  slightly  by  cutting 
away  an  inch  or  so  from  each  corner,  and  as 
each  course  is  finished  filling  in  the  V” 
shaped  spaces  outside  with  pieces  of  brick 
and  mortar,  mixed  with  a little  cement. 
Taper  inwards  slightly  all  the  way  up, 
following  the  outline  of  the  coil  as  nearly  as 
possible,  but  keeping  always  1^  inches  or 
2 inches  away.  In  order  to  secure  a nice  smooth 
face  the  bricks  should  be  tilted  a little,  the 
inner  ends  kept  rather  lower  than  the  outer 
ones.  When  the  top  is  reached  put  on  a course 
with  an  opening  the  same  size  as  the  inside  of  top 
of  coil,  and  in  the  next  one  (very  slightly  smaller) 
arrange  the  opening  into  chimney.  A furnace 
for  a 10-inch  or  12-inch  coil  may  be  finished  off 
with  one  more  courses,  the  opening  being  closed 
with  a circular  lid  or  feeding-door  and  seat,  but 
a smaller  coil  ought  to  have  an  extended  top 
feeder.  A small-sized  chimney-pot,  about  2 feet 


high,  makes  a capital  one,  as  the  taper  is  just 
enougli  to  prevent  the  fuel  sticking.  The  lid 
must  be  fixed  on  top,  of  course. — B.  C.  R. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

CHOICE  ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS. 

Ramondia  pyrenaica. 

In  reply  to  “J.  R.”  and  “ Surreyite,”  the 
annexed  illustration  shows  a luxuriant  group 
of  the  pretty  Pyrenean  Ramondia  before  flower- 
ing, growing  on  a rather  steep,  rocky  peat-bank 
in  a Surrey  garden.  The  spot  is  also  shady  and 
moist ; in  short,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
plant  is  here  growing  clearly  resemble  those  of 
its  native  habitat  in  the  Pyrenean  Alps,  where  it 
is  usually  found  in  the  crevices  of  steeply - 
pitched  rocks  facing  the  north.  Although  the 
Ramondia  is  not  fastidious  as  to  its  likes  and 
dislikes,  it  has  a decided  preference  for  partial 
shade,  which  renders  the  spot  in  which  it  grows 
cool  and  moist  in  summer,  and  of  all  soils  it 
delights  most  in  a peaty  mixture.  It  - can  be 
grown  in  a sunny  spot,  and  we  have  seen 
good  specimens  of  it  under  such  conditions  ; but 
the  leaves  are  apt  to  become  browned,  and  we 
have  alsoseenit  planted  on  themargin  of  a shrub- 
bery a good  deal  exposed.  This  is  a plant  that 
should  find  a place  in  every  garden  where  a cool, 
shady  spot  could  be  found  for  it,  and  it  can  be 
obtained  cheaply.  When  crowded  with  the 
pretty  deep-mauve  flowers  a colony  of  Ramondia 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  the  gai'den. 

1069.— Seedling;  Anemones.— II  the  young  plants 
are  rather  crowded  in  the  seed-pan  it  would  be  better  to 
prick  them  out  about  2 in.  apart ; they  will  then  form  small 


tubers  by  the  end  of  the  season.  When  the  leaves  become 
yellow  dry  them  oil,  and  plant  out  in  the  early  spring 
months. — J.  D.  E. 

By  all  means  plant  out  the  seedlings  at 

once,  but  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared, 
by  being  dug  over  and  all  hard  lumps  of  soil 
broken  up  fine,  and  manured  if  necessary.  If 
you  treat  the  young  plants  liberally  they  will 
flower  next  spring,  if  they  do  notin  the  autumn. 
You  had  better  shade  the  plants  after  they  are 
set  out,  and  keep  the  soil  moist  about  the  roots. 
You  were  wise  in  raising  the  seedlings  in  a pan. 
Since  I have  given  up  raising  the  seedlings  in 
pans  in  a cool-house  I am  not  nearly  so  successful 
in  securing  early  and  strong  plants.  I sowed 
last  March  in  the  open,  and  I can  hardly  see 
the  plants  now. — J.  C.  C. 

1006.— Treatment  of  Canterbury- 
Bells. — These  are  not  perennials,  and  if  the 
seed  packets  stated  them  to  be  so  such  informa- 
tion is  erroneous.  Sometimes  a plant  after 
flowering  lives  to  another  year.  Those  that  do 
so  are  usually  very  strong,  with  great  tufts  of 
shoots,  all  of  which  do  not  flower,  and,  conse- 
quently, survive  till  another  season,  when  they 
flower  and  die.  The  only  way  to  always  have 
plenty  of  these  lovely  flowers  is  to  raise  a batch 
I from  seed  each  year,  which  may  be  sown  at  any 


time  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  in 
the  open  air  in  a bed  or  border  of  light,  fine  soil. 
If  they  come  up  too  thickly  they  should  be  pricked 
out  when  large  enough  into  nursery-beds,  and 
encouraged  to  grow  strongly.  If  otherwise  they 
may  be  left  till  autumn,  and  then  transplanted 
to  the  positions  where  they  are  to  flower. — A.  H. 
1053.— Size  of  a lawn-tennis  ground. 

— I have  just  laid  down  a lawn-tennis  ground 
90  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  and  I don’t  think 
any  tennis-ground  should  be  smaller  than  this, 
though  the  actual  court  is  only  78  feet  long  by 
36  feet.  To  keep  a lawn-tennis  ground  in  good 
order  the  roller  must  be  used  frequently,  not 
only  in  summer  but  in  winter  also,  and  the 
mowing-machine  at  least  once  a week.  It  will 
be  a great  help  if  in  dry  weather  the  lawn  can 
be  frequently  watered.  It  keeps  the  turf  elastic 
and  fresh.  Where  the  water  is  laid  on  this  will 
be  an  easy  matter  with  the  hose. — E.  H. 

1052.  — Gladiolus  The  Bride.  — This 
Gladiolus  flowers  early,  and  should  be  planted 
not  later  than  the  first  week  in  March.  In  cold, 
damp  soil  it  will  be  better  to  lift  them,  when  the 
bulbs  are  ripe  ; but  they  will  be  quite  safe  in  the 
ground  in  well-drained  positions,  though  even 
tnen  they  should  be  lifted  occasionally  to  open 
out  the  bulbs.  When  grown  in  pots  they  should 
be  potted  in  November,  and  plunged  in  Cocoa- 
fibre  for  a few  weeks,  and  afterwards  taken  into 
the  greenhouse. — E.  H. 

This  is  a garden  variety  said  to  have 

been  raised  by  crossing  G.  cardinalis,  and  G. 
tristis.  This  cross  produced  G.  Colvillei,  a 
variety  with  reddish-purple  flowers,  and  “ The 
Bride  ” is  a white  variety  of  this  cross  ; it  is 
also  known  as  G.  Colvillei  alba.  The  bulbs 


should  be  planted  in  the  autumn,  but  in  wet 
soils  they  die  during  winter,  especially  if  the 
soil  is  rather  heavy.  In  dry  sandy  soils  they 
will  establish  themselves,  and  may  remain  in 
the  same  position  year  after  year  ; but  where 
they  do  not  stand  the  winter  well,  plant  half -a 
dozen  bulbs  or  so  in  a G-inch  pot,  and  plunge 
it  over  the  rim  in  a garden  frame  all  the 
winter,  and  plant  them  out  where  they  are  to 
flower  in  April ; they  flower  out-of-doors  in  June. 
It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  forcing,  and  may  be 
had  in  flower  as  early  as  March. — J.  D.  E. 

1083.  — Hardy  Gladioli.  — The  pink  variety  of 
Gladiolus  was  probably  a garden  form  of  G.  Colvillei 
They  are  comparatively  hardy  in  some  soils,  but  in  heavy- 
ground  they  are  likely  to  die  out  during  the  winter.  Some 
cultural  information  is  given  under  No.  1052.— J.  D.  E. 

Libertia  grandiflora.— I read  in  Gardening 
lately  that  this  was  delicate  and  difficult  to  grow.  I not 
only  find  it  easy  to  grow,  but  it  seeds  so  as  to  become  a 
weed  here  ; in'  fact,  everything  nearly  seeds.  When  in 
flower  it  is  almost  as  lovely  as  an  Orchid.— North  Berwick. 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM  AMCENUM. 

Having  to  name  two  species  of  Dendrobes 
for  “H.  B.  W.,”  and  these  being  very  beautiful 
ones,  I feel  that  1 may  say  a few  words  about  them 
as  they  are  kinds  that  serve  to  keep  the 
merits  of  the  genus  before  us,  and  pro- 
long the  beauties  of  the  Orchid-flowering 
season.  The  first  is  the  one  named  above 
and  it  yields  a fragrance  resembling  that 
of  Violets.  It  is  by  no  means  a new 
species,  having  been  discovered  by  Dr. 
Wallich  in  Northern  India  upwards  of 
sixty  years  ago,  but  I do  not  recollect 
seeing  or  knowing  of  it  being  in  cultiva- 
tion more  than  some  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen years  ago,  when  I saw  this  beautifu 
plant  growing  with  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea, 
and  its  flowers  were  emitting  quite  a 
powerful  odour  of  Violets.  I was  told 
by  that  gentleman  that  it  came  from  the 
Himalaya  district  at  an  elevation  of 
some  5,000  feet  or  more,  where  the  at- 
mosphere was  cool  all  the  season,  and 
that  frequently  in  the  cool  season  the 
plants  were  very  near  getting  frost  upon 
them.  Now,  although  this  would  seem 
to  be  a very  low  temperature  for  a Den- 
drobe,  I cannot  recommend  “ H.  B.  W.” 
or  anyone  of  my  readers  to  grow  this 
with  their  Odontoglossums.  As  soon  as 
the  flowers  are  past,  or  even  before  that 
time,  see  that  the  plants  are  properly 
suited  in  respect  to  drainage  and  soil  ; of 
the  latter  do  not  overload  the  roots,  but 
let  everything  be  sweet,  fresh,  and 
sound  about  them  and  hang  them  up  in  a 
good  warm  stove,  and  with  a good  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  thus 
get  a fair  growth  out  of  the  plants  ; and  after 
the  growths  are  made  (and  these  will  each  reach 
some  2 feet  in  length),  they  may  be  taken  out 
and  placed  in  a dry,  airy  house,  which  will 
serve  to  fully  ripen  them,  and  cause  the  leaves 
to  fall  away,  and,  when  this  takes  place,  the 
plants  should  be  wintered  cool  and  dry  ; but 
do  not  keep  them  in  the  Odontoglossum- 
house,  as  this  house  usually  has  too  moist 
an  atmosphere  during  the  winter  season.  The 
flowers  usually  come  in  pairs  and  in  threes, 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  waxy-white,  tipped 
with  violet-purple,  and  the  lip  is  of  the  same 
colour,  with  the  addition  of  the  velvety-yellow 
at  the  base.  These  flowers,  in  addition  to  their 
bright  colours,  yield  as  before  said  a powerful 
fragrance  resembling  the  odour  of  Violets.  This 
species  is  just  the  one  that  the  amateurs  should 
set  to  work  about  getting,  as  it  makes  its  growth 
in  the  summer-time,  when  strong  heat  is  easily 
maintained,  and  it  may  be  wintered  cool  and 
dry  and  this  may  be  done  with  little  trouble. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  CRY STA LLINUM. 

This  is  the  second  species  of  Dendrobe  which  I 
have  had  from  “ H.  B.  W.”  for  a name.  It 
comes,  however,  from  a different  part  of  India 
to  Dendrobium  amcenum,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
famous  Eldorado  for  Dendrobiums  — viz., 
Burmah.  I am  not  sure,  but  I think  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  C.  Parish  for  its  first  dis- 
covery, and  it  appears  to  have  first  flowered  in 
the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons’  Nursery  at 
Chelsea,  but  I first  saw  it  in  flower  in  Mr. 
Bull’s  Nursery  at  Chelsea  some  eighteen  years 
ago  in  the  month  of  June.  The  Dendrobe  grows 
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about  Tongu  in  the  Arracan  Mountains,  and 
this  place  is  also  the  home  of  the  famous  Cypri- 
pedium  villosum,  with  its  large  varnished 
flowers  ; so  this  plant,  like  D.  amoenum,  does 
not  require  a great  amount  of  heat  in  the  winter 
months,  although  as  this  appears  to  be  the  natu- 
ral time  of  flowering,  I advise  its  being  placed  in 
a warm  stove  to  make  its  bulbs  in  good  time,  so 
that  the  plants  may  be  moved  when  the  bulbs 
are  fully  formed  into  an  early  vinery  or  some 
other  airy  house  in  which  the  sun  is  allowed  to 
shine,  so  that  the  bulbs  may  be  allowed  to 
fully  ripen  and  shed  their  leaves  preparatory 
to  their  being  wintered  cool  and  dry.  The 
plants  may  be  treated  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  I have  recommended  for  D.  amumum,  to 
which  it  will  form  a beautiful  companion  plant. 

1 do  not,  however,  look  uponl).  crystallinum  with 
as  much  favour  as  D.  amcenum,  for  independent  of 
its  not  being  as  prettily  coloured,  its  flowers  donot 
yield  the  delicious  and  fragrant  perfume  which 
I).  amoenum  does,  but  the  blossoms  are  larger 
and  mostly  produced  in  pairs  ; the  sepals  and 
petals  are  spreading,  waxy-white,  tipped  with 
pink  or  soft  rose  ; the  lip  is  large,  rich  yellow, 
at  the  base  velvety,  outside  of  which  is  a zone 
of  white.  It  flowers  on  the  stems,  which  are 
leafless,  but  as  the  young  growth  has  begun 
before  it  comes  into  flower  its  old  leaves  are 
not  missed.  Now,  these  are  two  species 
which  are  late  Howerers,  and  being  easily  man- 
aged by  all  growers,  I would  recommend  them 
to  their  attention,  and  if  they  take  up  with 
these  two  species  as  “ H.  B.  W.”  has,  they  will 
be  as  equally  pleased  with  the  result,  and  I 
hope  he  will  be  successful  in  bringing  them 
into  flower  next  season.  The  few  remarks 
made  at  the  end  of  his  letter  do  not  induce  me 
to  believe  that  he  has  been  in  possession  of 
these  Dendrobiums  long. 

Matt.  Bramble. 
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1015.  — Clematis  and  Vines  on  a 
verandah. — The  Clematis,  if  well-trained 
during  the  summer,  should  not  be  severely  cut 
in  autumn,  as  it  is  risky  to  do  so  on  account  of 
exposing  it  to  the  frost,  unless  it  is  of  a very 
hardy  variety.  The  best  time  to  cut  it  back  is 
in  the  early  spring,  directly  leaf-buds  appear  on 
it,  when  each  spray  can  be  pruned  to  a strong 
shoot,  which  will  quickly  grow  again  and  cover 
the  verandah.  Careless  profusion  is  apt  to  re- 
sult in  a half-dead,  untidy  mass  of  twigs,  not 
beautiful  in  reality,  if  so  in  theory,  and 
all  garden  plants  should  receive  some  sort 
of  annual  training — at  least,  if  they  are  to  look 
in  harmony  with  the  rest.  The  Vines  drop 
their  leaves  in  autumn,  and  will  shoot  out  much 
more  strongly  in  spring  if  cut  back  pretty 
severely  soon  after  Christmas,  when  the  sap  has 
gone  back.  If  pruned  before  the  plant  is  quite 
dormant  it  “ bleeds,”  and  is  much  injured  : but 
if  lett  entirely  uncut  the  foliage  next  season  will 
be  very  poor,  and  the  whole  plant  will  be 
worthless.  “ Alba  does  not  apparently  ex- 
pect to  have  any  Grapes  on  them,  but  this 
might  be  possible  if  trained  under  a glass  veran- 
dati  ; it  would,  however,  be  necessary  to  make 
a ventilating  place  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
verandah,  either  by  removing  a small  pane  of 
glass  or  otherwise.  A “Buckland  Sweetwater” 
Vine  might  do  well  here,  but  not  on  the  “ care- 
less profusion  ” plan— i.e.,  if  a profusion  of  fruit 
is  desired.  Particulars  of  culture  can  be  found 
in  Gardening,  or  will  be  given  in  detail,  if 
desired. — J.  L.  R. 

99S.— Clematis  for  a house  wall  — 

The  best  Clematis  of  all  for  covering  a wall 
rapidly  with  exquisite  star-like  blossoms  is  the 
old  white  Clematis  montana,  which  is  also  more 
hardy  than  the  rest.  The  purple  C.  Jackmaui 
is  also  very  suitable  and  extremely  handsome. 
It  flowers  in  July,  coming  in  after  the  C.  mon- 
tana  has  finished  blossomwig.  Both  should  be 
planted,  and  if  bought  in  pots  now  can  be  care- 
fully placed  in  position  (out  of  the  pots)  at  anv 
time  ; but  they  will  need  a careful  supply  of 
water,  and  some  good  soil  to  start  in.  The  end 
of  September  is  a good  time  to  plant,  covering 
the  surface  of  the  soil  for  a foot  around  each 
plant  with  a mulch  of  stable-manure,  which 
will  protect  the  roots  from  the  frost,  and  make 
them  start  strongly  next  spring. — J.  L.  R. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  amwert  are  inserted  in 

Gardhnino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  therules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  A ll  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  tine  Publisher 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
> he  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
m mind  that,  as  Gardenino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  arid 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted,  in  Gardenino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


not.— Bottling;  Green  Peas  — I should  be  much 
obliged  by  someone  informing  me  of  the  best  way  to  bottle 
Green  Peas ?—  Sisf.lli. 

1102. — Ijoquat  from  seed.—  I have  received  some 
Loquat  seed  from  Australia.  I shall  be  glad  of  information 
as  to  when  to  sow  and  how  to  treat  it  ?— H.  Blackburn. 

1103. — Cutting  a Privet-hedge  — I have  a Privet- 
hedge  in  my  garden.  Would  it  be  right  to  cut  it  now,  or 
is  there  a certain  time  at  which  this  should  be  done  ? — 
Milo. 

1101.— Plants  for  winter-flowering.— Would 
someone  kindly  state  what  plants  would  be  best  to  buy 
now  for  winter  flowering  in  cold  and  hot-houses?— L.  J., 

Essex. 

1105.—  Climbing  Roses  — Would  “ J.  C.  C.”  kindly- 
state  the  names  of  some  Climbing  Roses,  and  the  colour 
of  ttie  flowers  for  a wall  facing  west  ? Locality,  Derby. — 
Organist. 

hob.— Preserving  fruits  for  winter.— Reliable 
recipe  wanted  for  preserving  for  winter  use  the  following 
fruits— Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Cur- 
rants.— PlNUS. 

1107. — Pelargonium  Aurore-boreale.— To  what 
class  of  Pelargoniums  does  Aurore-boreale  belong  ? What 
other  names  are  there  in  its  class  equal  to  it  in  size  and 
habit?— Alfred. 

1108. — Winter  and  spring  vegetables.— Will 
someone  please  to  state  the  best  vegetables  for  winter  and 
spring  use  that  can  be  sown  and  planted  from  now  on- 
wards?—L.  Z.,  Essex. 

1109. — Uses  Of  turf.— I iDtend  taking  the  turf 
from  a quarter  of  an  acre.  How  can  I utilise  it?  Would 
it  do  as  a back  to  a lean-to  house,  and  when  is  the  best 
time  to  remove  it? — Fruit. 

1110. — Scaring  birds.— Would  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  if  the  artificial  hawk  as  advertised  is  of  any  use  scaring 
birds,  or  mention  any  other  method  of  keeping  them  off 
fruit  except  by  nets  ? — C.  J.  H. 

1111. — Umbrella  and  Sago  Palms.  — I have 

received  some  seeds  of  these  Palms  from  Australia.  I 
shall  he  glad  if  some  Palm  loier  will  give  me  information 
as  to  how  to  grow  these  ? I have  a cold-house  which  will 
be  heated  in  winter. — II.  Blackburn. 

1112. — Best  Strawberries.— I should  be  glad  if 
“ J.  C.  C.”  or  anyone  else  would  give  me  a few  names  of 
the  best  Strawberries  now  in  cultivation,  and  the  largest  '.' 
1 have  got  Laxton’s  Noble. — Organist. 

1113. — Red-spider  on  Vines.— I have  heard  that 
Cayenne  pepper  can  he  used  on  hot-water  pipes  like  sul- 
phur to  kill  red-spider  on  Vines.  Can  anyone  corroborate 
this,  and  tell  me  how  to  use  it  ? — Hamilton  H.  Hurnard. 

1114. — Ranunculus  bulbs,  &c.— Will  these  bulbs 
do  to  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter?  Dahlias  do,  and 
come  up  year  after  year.  How  long  does  Anemone  seed 
sown  in  the  open  ground  take  to  flower  ? — Mrs.  L.,  Xorth 
Berwick. 

1115. — Treatment  of  Auriculas.— My  Auriculas, 
potted  annually  in  sandy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  old 
manure,  are  covered  at  the  roots  with  a white  dusty  kind 
of  matter.  How  am  I to  cleanse  them  and  prevent  it 
reappearing  ?— II.  Adamson. 

1116. — Unfruitful  Pear-trees.— I have  a splendid 
wall  Pear-tree,  and  an  Espalier-trained  one  on  wires— a 
fine  show  of  leaves,  no  blossoms,  except  on  the  wall  one, 
and  all  these  have  fallen  off.  Will  someone  please  let  me 
know  what  I am  to  do  ?— T.  L. 

1117.  —Treatment  of  Dahlias  and  Carna- 
tions.—If  the  buds  of  Dahlias  now  coming  into  bloom 
are  cut  off  will  the  plants  be  benefited  and  flower  better 
later  on  ? Also,  is  it  advisable  to  take  off  some  of  the  buds 
on  Carnations  potted  and  planted  out? — Lola. 

ms.— Preserving  vegetables  for  winter 
use. — Will  someone  kindly  give  a reliable  recipe  for  pre- 
serving the  following  vegetables  for  winter  use— viz., 
Green  Peas,  French  Beans,  and  Broad  Beans  ? Also  kindly- 
state  the  time  they  should  be  picked  ? — Pixrs. 

1119. — Celery  and  nitrate  of  soda  — I have  some 
young  Celery -plants  just  starting  to  grow  well.  When 
would  be  the  right  time  to  apply  nitrate  of  soda  to  them, 
and  in  what  quantities?  Should  it  be  sown  on  the  ground, 
and  then  worked  in  ? The  Celery-  is  in  rows.—  Organist. 

1120. — Cberry-tree  not  bearing  — I have  a very- 
large  “ White  Heart  ” Cherry-tree,  which  stands  sheltered 
from  north  and  east  winds.  It  always  blooms  well,  but 
never  has  any  fruit  on  it.  I should  be  very  thankful  if 
somebody-  could  give  me  advice  how  to  make  it  bear? — 
C.  N.  A. 


1121. — Picking  Herbs,  &c.— Will  anyone  kindly 
supply  information  as  to  the  best  time  for  picking, 
use  and  properties  and  part  of  plant  used,  and  method  of 
preparation  of  the  following  Herbs?— Ilorehound,  Rose- 
mary, Marjoram,  Hyssop,  Southernwood,  Thyme,  and 
Sweet  Basil.— PlNUS. 

1122. — Planting  Asparagus  — I have  an  Aspara 

gus-bed,  which  was  made  10  years  ago,  and  has  always 
done  well  until  now.  This  year  at  least  one-third  of  thd 
bed  is  bare.  1 presume  the  plants  are  dead.  Will  someone 
kindly  say  if  it  is  too  late  to  plant  now ? If  not,  what  aged 
plants  would  be  best  ?— A.  D.,  Pet  worth. 

1123. — A Metrosideros  not  flowering.— will 
someone  kindly-  tell  me  why  a Metrosideros  that  I have 
does  not  flower  ? It  is  grown  in  the  window  of  a room 
that  is  always  kept  at  a good  temperature.  The  plant 
would  evidently  grow  to  a good  height  if  encouraged,  but 
does  not  bloom  at  all.  What  should  I do  ?— Yiolf.t. 

1124. — Taxation  of  a garden  plot.— I have  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  in  a suburban  parish,  which  I 
intend  to  keep  as  a fruit  garden  ; but  in  a few  years  I hope 
to  put  a glass  house  or  two  upon  it.  When  shall  I be 
liable  for  rates?  The  land  has  40-feet  frontage  to  a 
well-kept  private  road  in  a central  position. — Fruit. 

1125. — A plague  of  earwigs.— I should  be  veri- 
much  obliged  to  anyone  who  could  tell  me  the  best  pre- 
ventive and  cure  for  a plague  of  earwigs  ? They  have  not 
come  yet,  though  they  have  infested  this  place  in  swarms 
for  two  summers,  ff  anything  could  he  done  I should  be 
thankful  to  know  of  it  in  time  '—North  Hertfordshire. 

1126. — Clematis  indlvisa  lobata.— I have  planted 
this  on  the  front  of  my  house  with  a Solanum  jasminoides. 
Will  they  stand  the  winter?  “Geraniums”  and  Verbenas 
do  unless  it  is  exceptionally  rainy.  Amaryllis  longifolia, 
Schizostylis  coccinea,  lxias,  and  such  things,^  do  well 
without  any  protection  in  winter. — Mrs.  L.,  North  Ber- 
wick. 

1127.  — Disfigured  Pern-fronds.  — I have  two 
Ferns— Hart' s-tongue  and  a Pteris— which  seem  very- 
healthy,  but  just  lately  their  fronds  have  been  disfigured 
by  a small  insect,  I suppose,  which  lodges  between  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  ends  by  eatiDg  them  into  large 
holes.  Will  any  one  kindly  tell  me  what  I can  do?— 
E.  E.  M. 

1128.  — Growth  in  a fountain  basin  — I have  a 
fountain  in  my  garden  with  large  pond  containing  Water 
Lilies,  but  I get  a considerable  amount  of  green  slimy, 
fungus-like  grow-th  on  the  sides  of  the  basin.  I am  told 
there  is  a snail  called  “ Scavenger”  which  eats  this  away. 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  if  this  is  the  case,  and  where 
such  snails  can  be  bought  ?— Clarkmost,  Charlton. 

1129. — Roses  Reine  Henriette  -and  W.  A. 
Richardson. — These  Roses  in  my  greenhouse  were 
planted  outside  in  November  last.  They  were  checked  in 
some  way,  perhaps  from  the  hot-water  pipes,  so  that  I 
have  had  no  blooms,  though  the  trees  seem  now  to  be 
doing  well.  Outside,  just  above  the  roots,  there  are  some 
healthy -looking  shoots.  Should  these  be  cut  off  so  as  to 
allow  the  strength  of  the  trees  to  go  to  the  shoots  inside 

K.  J.  M. 

1130. — Treatment  of  fruit-trees.— I should  be 
pleased  if  “ J.  C.  C.”  or  anyone  else  would  give  answer  to 
the  following : My  fruit-trees  have  not  much  fruit  on 
them,  and  some  of  them  none,  as  it  was  a very  bad  time 
for  setting.  They  are  making  wood  very  fast,  some  of  them 
have  shoots  1 yard  long  already.  They  consist  of  Cherries, 
Pears,  Apples,  and  Gooseberries.  Should  1 take  the  tops 
off  now  and  cut  back  in  the  autumn,  or  let  them  be  ? — 
Oroanist. 

1131. — Elder  amongst  fruit-trees  — Would  it  be 
wise  to  introduce  Elder  as  a boundary  to  one  side  of  a 
plot  of  land  containing  forty  to  fifty  fruit-trees?  I am 
afraid  of  the  blight,  which  seems  so  abundant  on  Elders. 
Between  the  Elders  and  the  nearest  row  of  fruit-trees 
would  be  25  feet  of  ground,  covered  with  ordinary-  crops, 
and  if  it  is  safe  to  plant  them,  please  say  whether  the 
variegated  varieties  bear  berries  as  freely  as  the  ordinary- 
sort  ?—  Fruit. 

1132. — Training  young  fruit-trees.— I have 
some  young  fruit-trees  in  my  garden  trained  in  the  espa- 
lier system,  and  I find  that  one  of  the  side  eyes  at  where  1 
cut  back  the  upright  shoot  of  iast  year’s  growth— to  make 
a side  branch  to  train  horizontally — turned  out  to  be  a 
fruit-bud,  while  the  shoot  in  the  other  side  is  S inches  or 
10  inches  in  length.  X should  he  much  obliged  to  any  one 
who  would  kindly  let  me  know  how  to  manage  this  it  pos- 
sible in  order  to  have  my  tree  furnished  with  branches  for 
training  on  both  sides  ?— H. 

1133. —' “American  Blight"  on  Apple  trees.— 

I have  tw  enty-  Espalit  r Apple-trees,  trained  on  wire.  Last 
year  the  “American  Blight”  made  its  appearance,  and 
this  year  I find  about  five  trees  are  badly  affected.  In  the 
winter  they  were  syringed  with  soft-soap  and  paraffin, 
and  during  the  last  month  I have  repeatedly  gone  over 
them,  and  anv  “ Blight  " visible  I have  well  soaked  with 
paraffin -oil  on  a brush.  Seeing  the  trees  that  are  bligbed 
have  little  or  no  fruit,  had  I better  have  them  removed 
and  new  ones  planted  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  or 
should  1 give  them  another  year's  trial  ?— T.  L. 

1134. — Bedding  out.  — Having  read  with  great 
interest  in  Gardenino,  June  25th,  a note  from  “ J.  G.  H.” 
on  file  subject  of  bedding  out.  I shall  be  much  obliged  if 
he  will  tell  me  with  what  plants  to  fill  my  beds  under  the 
mixed  system  in  the  autumn,  and  also  when  these  said 
plants  should  be  put  in?  At  present  the  beds  have  stiff 
rows  of  “ Geraniums  ’ in  them,  which  are  not  very  suc- 
cessful, and  I quite  agree  with  “ J.  G.  II.’’  that  in  a small 
garden  they  cause  waste  of  time  and  space.  I should  like 
to  get  rid  of  “ Geraniums,”  and  have  the  beds  filled  with 
various  kinds  of  flowers  as  soon  as  possible.’— L.  T.  B. 

1135. — Rose  in  a greenhouse.— I have  a White 
Rose  in  a greenhouse,  with  the  roots  outside  in  a border 
facing  west.  I do  not  know  the  name  of  it.  The  flowers 
grow  in  clusters,  but  last  year  there  was  only  one  cluster 
on  it,  this  year  only  four.  It  is  growing  and  throwing 
out  new  shoots  at  an  enormous  rate.  The  same  occurred 
last  year,  hut  no  bloom  beyond  what  I have  mentioned. 
I entered  into  possession  of  the  house  la9t  spring  twelve- 
months,  and  I have  been  told  that  the  summer  previous  it 
had  been  cut  severely  back.  Can  this  have  anything  to 
do  with  it  not  flowering  ? Would  anyone  kindly  say  what 
I should  do  to  it  now?— Milo. 
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1138. — Unhealthy  Elm-trees.  —I  have  several  Elm- 
trees  in  my  garden,  and  now  and  then  the  leaves  of  a 
whole  branch  wither  and  die  away,  and  the  branch  has  to 
be  cut  oil.  Within  the  last  few  days  a whole  tree  has 
withered  like  this,  and  I am  afraid  it  will  have  to  be  cut 
down.  This  appears  to  be  oaused  by  a sort  of  red  fungus 
(or  tho  branch  appears  as  though  it  had  been  splashed  with 
red  paint),  which  always  kills  the  branch  soon  after  its 
appearance.  1 have  asked  many  of  our  local  gardeners 
how  to  treat  it,  but  have  not  yet  found  an  efficient 
remedy.  As  I fear  I shall  be  losing  all  my  trees  through 
it  soon,  I should  be  glad  if  anyone  would  kindly  suggest  an 
effectual  remedy  ?— IV.  J.  Smith. 

1137.— Apparatus  for  cleansing  trees  from 
insects.— 1 hear  there  is  a light  apparatus  successfully 
used  in  California  or  the  United  States  for  cleansing  tree's 
from  insects  very  effectually.  It  has  been  described  to 
me  as  follows  : “ Consisting  of  a tank  holding  twenty  or 
thirty  gallons,  with  small  double-aotion  force-pump  to 
force  a solution  of  caustic  soda  through  hose  with  sprays 
or  tine  jets,  the  hose  coils  and  uncoils  on  a reel  fixed  to 
the  tank,  and  underneath  the  tank  is  a small  heater  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  the  contents  at  130  degs.  Fahren- 
heit.” I trust  this  explanation  will  enable  someone  to 
enlighten  me  more  as  to  the  machine  and  where  one  can 
be  procured  ?— J.  Compton  Merryweatiibr. 

113S.  — Layering  Carnations.  — Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  whether  there  is  such  a thing  as  layer- 
ing Carnations  too  early  ? I have  already  layered  several 
varieties,  such  as  Annie  Douglas,  Almira,  Mrs.  Muir,  Mis. 
Frank  Watts,  Terra-cotta,  Mary  Morris,  Mrs.  Reynolds 
Hole,  Countess  of  Paris,  (Jueen  of  Hearts,  Alfred  Gray, 
Nora,  &c.  I have  been  told  by'  a local  grower  to  layer 
them  as  soon  as  the  “ grass”  is  sufficiently  strong  for  that 
purpose.  I have  also  been  told  by  another  person  that 
the  latter  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August  is  the  best 
time.  Have  I done  right  or  wrong  ? 1 am  anxious  to  have 
a good  stock  of  strong  healthy  plants  for  next  season. 
Must  I continue  to  layer  them  as  soon  as  the  “ grass  ” is 
strong  enough,  or  must  I wait  until  the  end  of  July  ?— 
A.  P. 

1139. — Treatment  of  young  Peach-trees  in 
tubs.— I havesome  young  Peach-trees  growing  in  tubs  in 
a cool  Peach-house.  I should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
anyone  if  they  would  let  me  know  when  should  I pinch 
back  the  young  shoots  to  three  or  four  leaves  ? Should  I 
pinch  in  all  the  shoots  when  the  third  or  fourth  leaf  is 
formed,  or  should  I defer  oinching  until  the  end  of  the 
summer?  I was  under  the  impression  that  the  young 
shoots  should  be  only  thinned  out  during  the  summer,  and 
those  left  on  grow  at  full  length  all  the  summer  to  be 
topped  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  or  early  next  spring. 
Should  I take  the  trees  out  of  the  house  at  any  time  to 
ripen  the  young  growths?  If  so,  where  and  when  should 
I bring  them  in  again  ? Also,  when  should  I replant  them 
in  fresh  soil  in  the  tubs  ?— H. 

1140. — Growing  Rhubarb.— I should  be  much 
obliged  to  anyone  who  would  give  me  some  hints  on  the 
proper  cultivation  of  Rhubarb  ? Mine  is  always  very  small 
—I  never  can  grow  a good  thick  stick,  although  I give  it 
any  amount  of  manure.  A friend  of  mine  told  me  that  I 
should  dig  up  my  Rhubarb  in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves 
die  down,  and  leave  it  on  the  top  of  the  soil  for  a week  or 
more.  Then  dig  a deep  hole  and  put  a barrowful  of 
manure  in  the  bottom  and  a little  soil  over  that,  then  put 
in  my  Rhubarb,  and  have  the  crowns  6 inches  under 
the  level  of  the  bed  or  border.  I would  like  to  know  if 
this  is  a good  advice  to  follow?  Also,  which  aspect  is 
best  ? My  friend  says  a north,  east,  or  west  is  better  than 
a south  aspect.  I would  also  like  to  know  the  name  of 
some  early  large  red  variety?  I have  been  told  that 
Mitchell’s  Early  Albert  and  Linneus  are  the  best.  Is  this 
so  ? — II. 

mi.— Tomatoes  not  swelling  their  fruit  — 

I am  experiencing  a little  difficulty  in  growing  Tomatoes, 
and  should  like  some  advice  respecting  them  ? In  the  first 
place  1 may  say  the  plants  look  very  fine  and  healthy,  and 
they  also  have  plenty  of  flowers  ; but  where  I am  behind 
others  is  in  getting  fruit.  How  is  it  the  fruit  does  not  set 
and  progress  more  rapidly  ? I give  them  plenty  of  air, 
and  also  keep  the  house,  which  is  wholly  devoted  to  them, 
well  moistened.  One  gardener  has  advised  me  that  there 
are  too  many  leaves  on  the  plants,  and  that  I ought  to 
pull  some  off  from  underneath  the  bunches  of  fruit  directly 
the  latter  appear  to  set,  whilst  another  gardener  says  it  is 
a bad  plan  to  rob  the  plants  of  any  leaves.  Which  is  cor- 
rect? I keep  the  laterals  well  pinched  back,  but  the  main 
stem,  of  course,  makes  all  the  headway  it  can.  I have 
fed  them  with  some  Clay’s  Fertiliser  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  bunches  show  signs  of  setting.  It  is  tantalising  to 
me  to  see  the  plants  look  healthy,  flower  well,  and  appear 
to  set  all  right,  but  the  fruit  does  not  come  on  except  in  a 
most  laggard  way.  I have  fifty  plants,  and  not  half-a- 
dozen  Tomatoes  much  larger  than  a Walnut,  whilst  others 
I know  have  plenty  of  fruit  from  plants  set  out  later  than 
mine ; in  fact,  in  one  or  two  houses  round  here  ripe  fruit 
has  been  gathered.  I do  not  fire  at  night  excepting 
when  it  is  cold. — Wood.  ° 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1142-—Aerides  crispum  (J.  Crispin  J.— This  is  the 
name  of  the  Orchid  you  send,  and  a very  good  variety  of 
it,  too.  You  would  appear  to  grow  this  plant  all  right, 
and  this  no  doubt  owing  to  the  improved  method  of 
supplying  moisture  to  the  atmosphere. — M.  B. 

, 1 -1 14»  Treatment  of  Vegetable  Marrows 

iV  thin  out  Vegetable  Marrows  sufficiently,  not 

allowing  them  to  get  too  much  crowded,  and,  if  the  situa- 
tion  be  at  all  exposed,  secure  the  shoots  with  pegs,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  blown  about  by  the  wind.  See  that  they 
are  well  supplied  with  water.  If  they  wantthis  the  plants 
will  not  bear  until  the  end  of  the  season. 

J144: -Sowing  Endive  (A1.  S.  B.).  —Make  a sowing 
now  of  the  Batavian  Endive,  and  also  of  the  Green  Curled  • 
these  will  come  in  as  an  autumn  supply,  as  the  plants  from 
this  sowing  will  not  be  so  liable  to  run  to  seed  as  those 
sown  earlier.  Do  not  put  the  seeds  in  too  thickly  as 
nearly  all  of  them  will  vegetate,  and  the  seedlings  are  not 
so  liable  as  many  others  to  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  birds 
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1145. — Iberls  correiBfolia  (J.  Winter).— This  is  the 
name  of  the  plant,  and  I have  no  wonder  that  it  is  getting 
over  now.  I cannot  give  you  its  native  country,  for  I do 
not  think  it  has  any  other  but  the  one  it  is  occupying  with 
you,  being  a supposed  garden  hybrid.  If  is  an  invaluable 
plant  for  spring  (lowering,  very  free  in  growth,  and  readily 
increased  by  cuttings,  and  producing  large  corymbs  of 
puro-white  flowers. — J.  J. 

1148.— Layering  Strawberries  (B.  T.  It.).— Yes, 
piecesof  turf,  each  2 in.  thick,  and  of  such  asize  as  to  admit 
of  their  being  conveniently  put  into  5-inch  pots,  if  sunk  in 
the  ground  just  deep  enough  to  allow  them  to  be  covered, 
anil  the  runners  finally  pegged  down  firmly  in  the  centre, 
will  be  found  an  expeditions  mode  of  obtaining  fine 
healthy  plants  for  forcing.  If  the  turf  be  dry  it  should  be 
soaked  in  a tub  of  water  before  it  is  used. 

1147. — Cottager’s  Kale  (Brassica).— Certainly  you 
cannot  do  better  than  plant  a good  space  of  open  ground 
now  with  Cottager’s  Kale.  This  is  a most  excellent  vege- 
table, and  so  hardy  that  it  will  stand  safely  through  a very 
severe  winter.  It  is  much  better  to  have  a good  breadth 
of  it  than  to  grow  several  varieties  of  other  Greens  that  are 
not  equal  to  it  in  any  way.  Give  the  plants  20-inch  space 
in  the  rows,  and  allow  as  much  space  between  each  row. 

1148. —  Primula  latifolia  (J.  Giles).— This  is  a 
beautiful  fragrant  plant  sent  me  by  a friend  travelling  in 
the  Pyrenees.  It  bears  some  fifteen  flowers  in  the  truss  on 
a stem  about  8 inches  long.  They  are  deep-purple, 
almost  violet,  in  colour.  It  is  a Primrose  which  should  be 
grown  amongst  our  choicest  rock  plants.  There  are  many 
choice  things  to  be  found  on  these  mountains  which 
growers  of  alpines  should  encourage.  This  is  a veritable 
beauty.— J.  J. 

1149.  — Unsatisfactory  India-rubber-plant 

(G.  II.). — We  think  that  most  probably  the  India-rubber- 
plant  has  become  so  root-bound  that  it  can  make  no  pro- 
gress. This  can  be  ascertained  by  turning  the  plant  out 
of  the  pot  and  examining  the  condition  of  the  roots  ; if 
found  to  be  in  a perfectly  hard  mass  loosen  them  as  far  as 
possible,  and  repot  into  a larger  pot,  using  fresh  turfy 
loam,  with  which  is  put  a little  well-decayed  manure  and 
some  sharp  white  sand. 

1150. — Asparagus  going  to  seed  (A.  G.  S.).— 
Seed-bearing  severely  taxes  the  energies  of  any  plant, 
although  all  are  not  alike  affected  by  it ; but  it  is  a waste 
of  strength  to  allow  anything  to  seed  when  the  product  is 
useless  or  not  required.  For  this  reason  Asparagus  should 
have  the  seeds  stripped  off  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  take  hold  of.  Do  not  allow  them  to  get  large 
or  fully  grown  before  they  are  taken  off,  for  in  that  case 
the  injury  they  do  is  complete. 

1151. — Treatment  of  Cucumbers  (F.  0.  T.).— 
Cucumbers  that  have  been  bearing  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season  and  are  now  falling  off  a little  should 
have  some  of  their  shoots  thinned  out,  and  a little  fresh 
soil  added  to  the  surface  of  the  bed.  In  this  the  shoots 
will  strike  root  from  the  joints  where  required  by  pegging 
them  down.  If  the  plants  are  clear  of  insects,  and  are 
thus  treated  and  well  managed  otherwise,  they  will  again 
push  out  growth  and  fruit  freely. 

1152. — Trees  and  shrubs  (S.  T.  B.).— Privet,  Haw- 
thorn, Holly,  Yew,  and  other  hedges  may  now  be  pruned 
with  the  knife;  but  where  they  are  not  in  conspicuous 
positions  that  operation  may  be  done  with  the  shears. 
Evergreen  shrubs  and  even  choice  Conifers  may  be 
cut  into  shape  with  a knife  now  if  required.  From  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Magnolias,  Azaleas,  and  other  similar  things,  the 
beauty  of  which  is  over,  the  old  flowers  should  be  removed, 
and  where  time  can  be  spared  the  seed-pods  should  also 
be  picked  off. 

1153. — Meconopsis  cambrica  (Hugh  Roberts).— 
This  gentleman  sends  me  what  were,  I have  no  doubt, 
some  very  fine  examples  of  the  Welsh  Poppy.  It  is  a 
beautiful  plant,  that  we  in  the  heart  of  the  country  should 
foster  more  than  we  do.  One  seldom  sees  its  large  yellow 
Poppy -like  flowers  in  our  gardens.  I have  usually  to  go 
to  a friend’s  garden  to  see  it,  and  he  annually  renews 
it  by  bringing  some  wild  seed  from  its  native  home.  1 
think  it  is  a great  pity  we  do  not  more  frequently  see  it 
in  our  gardens. — M.  B. 

1154. — Asphalting  walks  (.Pathfinder).— The  fol- 
lowing is  a good,  simple,  and  cheap  way  of  asphalting 
walks  : Have  the  foundation  levelled,  put  on  it  a coat  of 
coal  tar,  and  sift  some  road  sand  or  coal-ashes  over  it 
thickly.  When  dry  put  on  another  coat  of  tar,  and  sifted 
ashes  or  sand,  and  so  on  until  a sufficient  substance  has 
been  given,  or  say  until  four  coats  have  been  accumulated. 
The  work  should  be  done  when  the  weather  and  the 
materials  are  dry,  and  the  roller  should  be  used  over  the 
sand  to  level  and  firm  the  surface. 

1155. — Winter-blooming  Orchids  (E.  Roberts). 

• — This  gentleman  says  he  has  the  plants  growing  nicely. 
Well,  keep  them  on  in  that  condition.  Give  an  abundance 
of  water,  but  it  should  be  given  judiciously,  and  the  plants 
should  not  be  made  aquatics  of  although  I say  give  water 
in  abundance.  See  that  the  drainage  is  in  thorough  work- 
ing order,  and  that  what  you  give  the  plant  passes  away 
quickly,  and  that  the  stages  and  the  surroundings  of  the 
plants  are  moist,  so  that  the  air  is  kept  in  a genial  state. 
This  is  all  I can  tell  you  in  answer  to  your  very  general 
question. — M.  B. 

1158. — Cattleya  Schroder*  (T.  Johnson).— This 
is  the  name  of  the  Cattleya,  and  although  late  I do  not 
think  your  plant  is  singular  in  this  respect,  for  just  before 
receiving  the  flower  I was  shown  one  by  a friend,  and 
since  then  I have  seen  another ; but  I must  admit  it  isvery 
late  in  the  season  to  have  it  flowering.  It  is  called  a variety 
of  C.  Trianaj  by  the  majority  of  Orchid  growers,  but  I 
look  upon  it  as  a distinct  type  of  labiata,  quite  as  much  so 
as  Triante  and  Mossias.  The  flower  you  send  is  soft  rosy-lilac 
in  colour,  and  it  is  richly  scented  like  Hawthorn  or  Mav- 
blossom. — M.  B. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
ent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants— G.  Limes. — 1,  Orchis  maculata  ; 
2,  Appears  to  be  Oystopteris  bulbifera.- — -C.  Grimshau'. 
— 1,  Trichomanes  radicans  (the  Killarnev  Fern) ; 2,  Hyme- 


nophyllum  Tunhridgeiise ; 3,  Ilymenophyllum  scabrurn. 

G.  Waters. — Woodruff  (Asperula  odorata). //. 

Job  list une. — Your  Petunia  flowers  are  very  good  ; name 

them  what  you  like,  wo  cannot  do  so. Charhs  l)i,xon. 

—Tho  North  American  Side  Saddle-plant  (Sarracenia 

purpurea). II.  Bateman.— 1,  Drosera  rotundi folia  ; 

2,  Ohrysosplenium  alternifolium. Clare. — 1,  Alonsoa 

myrtifolia;  2,  Not  recognised.—— -C.  M.  M.,  Paignton, 
S.  Devon.— The  numbers  had  unfortunately  become  de- 
tached, and,  therefore,  we  cannot  name  them.  Please  send 

again,  and  Becure  numbers  and  pack  firmly. G.  P. 

Hose.—  Roses  : 1,  Fallen  to  pieces  ; 2,  Airaee  Vibcrt.  We 

do  not,  as  a rule,  name  Roses. J.  Junes. — Double  Drop- 

wort  (Spirsea  Filipendula  fl.-pl.). Arundell. — 1,  Pteris 

argyroneura  ; 2,  Adiantum  pedatum  ; 3,  Pteris  scaberula. 

II.  A Hitchens. — Rose  Marie  Van  Houtte. M.  A . 

Maclay. — We  cannot  undertake  to  name  Pansies. J. 

Silver.  — Phaiusgrandifolius. A.M.C. — Diplaeus  (Minin  • 

lus)  glutinosus. Amateur. — A Sedum  apparently,  but 

being  packed  in  a letter  it  was  all  smashed  to  pieces 

IF.  Hogarth. — Acer  species  apparently.  We  should  like 

to  see  a branch  again  later  in  the  season. Hen.  J . 13. 

Mackenzie.— 1,  Donieera  species.  We  should  like  to  see  a 
fresher  specimen  ; 2,  Spiraea  prunifolia. — -H.  H.— 1, 
Plilomis  fruticosa;  2,  Prunus  Padus  (Bird  Cherry):  3, 

Scrophularia  nodosa  variegata. II.  Brown.— 1,  Send 

fresher  specimen  ; 2,  A Lychnis  apparently,  send  fresher 
specimen  ; 3,(Enotherataraxacifolia  ; 4, Geranium palustre  ; 

5,  Malva  moschata. C.  S. — Thalictrum  adiantifolium. 

Cannot  name  plant  in  bud. Margaret,  Wallington. — 1, 

Cytisus  species  ; 2,  Dogwood  (Cornus  mascula). II.  13. 

Gill. — 1,  May  be  ail  Erigeron,  but  specimen  a very  poor 
one ; 2,  May  be  a Pyrethrum,  but  specimen  not 

good  enough  to  identify. 1.  V.—  1,  Thuja  Lobbi  ; 

2,  Lilium  umbellatum  ; 3,  Celandine  (Chelidonium  majuB) ; 
4,  Antirrhinum  Asarina  ; 5,  Viburnum  species  apparently, 
but  specimen  was  out  of  flower ; 8,  Philadelphus  grandi- 
florus. F.  M.  Dixon. — A Hibiscus  apparently,  but  blos- 
soms decayed  through  wet  packing. Vectis. — Flowers 

had  all  fallen  to  pieces. IF.  B.— Not  Marcchal  Niel,  but 

Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  ut 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  (queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

C.  N.  A. — We  do  not  understand  the  query  about  Straw- 
berries. Does  it  refer  to  runners?  Please  repeat  the 

question  in  a clearer  form. F.  R.  S.  —We  know  of  no 

book  that  will  help  you.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  read 
Gardening  regularly  and  attentively,  and  send  on  any 

queries  that  you  like. Amateur. — Apply  to  Mr.  G.  S. 

Saunders,  20,  Dent’s-road,  Wandsworth -common,  London, 

S.W. Alfred.— Apply  to  Messrs.  H.  Canned  & Son, 

Swanley,  Kent. A Lively  Company .— Y our  suggestion 

will  be  duly  considered. H.  0.,  Wood  Lawn,  Worcester. 

— Please  write  about  the  dogs  to  the  editor  of  Farm  and 

Home,  published  at  this  office. Sylph. — The  Rose-buds 

were,  we  think,  no  doubt  disfigured  by  the  cold  winds  and 
nights  of  May.  Probably  they  will  come  all  right  at  the 

second  flowering.  Please  write  again  about  them. 

Millfteld. — The  twig  of  the  tree  sent  was  in  such  bad  con- 
dition—almost  rotten,  in  fact — that  we  can  tell  you  noth- 
ing about  it,  or  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  Please  state 
particulars  as  to  soil,  age  of  tree,  &c.  ? Not  a word  is  said 

about  this. IF.  J.  T. — The  Onions  are  attacked  with 

the  maggot  of  the  Onion-fly.  See  notes  in  Gardening, 
July  2nd,  page  235. G.  L.,  Glo’ster. — See  note  on  mil- 
dew, in  Gardening,  June  4th,  page  188. D.  G.  Hunt- 

ing, Loddon,  Norwich.— The  Strawberry  sent  was  unfor- 
tunately smashed  to  atoms,  so  we  can  give  no  opinion  as 

to  its  merits. L.  A.  S.,  Uppingham.— The  Mignonette 

is  affected  with  a species  of  “ canker,”  to  which  it  is  some- 
times very  liable,  and  we  know  of  no  reliable  remedy  for 
this.  If  the  ground  is  dressed  over  with  soot  before  sow- 
ing the  seed  early  in  spring  it  is  a good  plan. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Although  most  experienced  Bee-keepers  per- 
form all  operations  without  the  protection  of 
either  veil  or  gloves  it  is  not  wise  for  the  begin- 
ner to  go  amongst  his  Bees  without  having  at 
least  the  face  protected,  as  being  safe  from  the 
possibility  of  being  stung  insures  coolness  and 
confidence,  qualities  essential  to  the  successful 
performance  of  all  operations  in  the  apiary.  A 
Bee-veil  can  be  made  of  coarse  net,  about  one 
yard  by  18  inches,  the  ends  fastened  together, 
and  a piece  of  elastic  inserted  in  a hem  round 
the  top  ; this  will  fit  round  the  crown  of  the 
hat,  the  lower  part  being  tucked  inside  the  coat  at 
the  neck.  The  rim  of  the  hat  will  keep  the 
veil  from  the  face,  and  immunity  from  stings  be 
secured.  A better  kind  of  veil  can  be  obtained 
of  dealers  in  Bee-keepers’  requisites,  made  of 
finely-woven  wire  in  lieu  of  net,  which  cannot 
be  blown  against  the  face  in  wind}7  weather,  and 
does  not  hinder  the  sight  or  confine  the  breath. 
When  the  Bees  are  in  full  work,  and  honey  is 
plentiful  in  the  fields,  and  the  Bee-keeper  has 
obtained  experience  and  courage,  the  use  of  the 
veil  will,  in  all  probability,  be  dispensed  with. 

Weak  colonies. — Colonies  that  are  weak 
should  be  strengthened  by  introducing  into  their 
hives  frames  of  brood  and  honey,  which  may  be 
removed  from  strong  stocks  that  possess  more 
than  their  needs  require  ; or  two  weak  colonies 
can  be  united,  by  first  gradually  bringing  the 
hives  close  together,  and  after  quieting  the  Bee3 
by  blowing  smoke  into  the  hives,  causing  them 
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to  fill  themselves  with  honey  — opening  the 
hives  and  placing  the  combs  with  the  Bees  ad- 
hering to  them  in  one  hive,  putting  the  brood- 
combs  in  the  centre  of  the  hive  and  filling  up 
with  the  honey-combs.  If  smoke  be  used  pretty 
freely,  the  Bees  will  generally  unite  in  peace. 
The  hives  must  not  be  moved  more  than  a few 
feet  each  day,  or  many  Bees  will  fail  to  regain 
their  home  upon  flying  abroad.  In  uniting 
colonies  some  Bee-keepers  spray  the  Bees  with 
thin  syrup,  scented  with  Peppermint,  as  success 
in  uniting  is  said  to  depend  upon  the  Bees 
being  of  the  same  scent.  This  scenting  process 
appears  tobechiefly  necessary  where  the  Bees  to  be 
united  are  not  in  possession  of  uncapped  honey, 
and  so  are  unable  to  gorge  themselves  when 
smoked,  and  also  in  uniting  a queenless  colony 
to  one  having  a fertile  queen.  A swarm  can  be 
joined  to  an  established  stock  by  first  spraying 
the  stock  with  scented  syrup,  and  placing  the 
hive  on  a sheet  of  newspaper  with  its  front 
raised  an  inch  or  two,  and  then  spraying  the 
swarm  with  scented  syrup  and  shaking  it  on 
the  newspaper  in  front  of  the  stock-hive.  If 
possible  one  of  the  queens  should  be  removed 
before  uniting,  and  if  it  be  wished  to  retain  the 
queen  in  the  stock- hive,  the  queen  with  the 
swarm  should  be  searched  for,  and  removed 
while  the  swarm  is  running  into  the  hive. 

Bellows-smoker. — A very  useful  companion 
to  the  apiarian  is  the  bellows-smoker,  by  the  use 
of  which  Bees  can  be  subdued  and  handled  with 
impunity.  It  consists  of  a tin  tube,  with  bellows 
attached.  Lighted  touchwood,  brown  paper, 
or  fustian  rags  are  placed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  tube,  the  smoke  from  which  is  puffed  by 
the  bellows  as  required  into  any  part  of  the  hive. 
The  effect  of  blowing  smoke  amongst  the  Bees 
is  to  cause  them  to  run  to  the  uncapped  cells 
and  fill  themselves  with  honey,  and  it  is  found 
that  they  seldom  sting  when  in  this  gorged 
state.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  them  harm- 
less it  is  only  necessary  to  puff  into  the  hive  a 
little  smoke  from  the  smoker  a minute  or  two 
before  commencing  operations.  If  the  smoker 
be  placed  on  end,  the  fuel  will  continue  to  burn 
a long  time,  there  being  sufficient  draught 
through  the  tube  to  keep  it  smouldering.  A 
great  thing  to  remember  in  the  manipulation  of 
Bees  is  to  use  great  gentleness,  they  being  easily 
excited  to  anger  by  any  quick  or  sudden  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  operator,  as  also  by  the 
scent  of  the  poison  arising  from  a crushed 
comrade,  and  by  being  breathed  upon,  the  latter 
being  very  offensive  and  irritating  to  them. 

Queen-excluder. — This  consists  of  sheets  of 
zinc  having  perforations  of  sufficient  size  to  allow 
the  worker  Bees  to  pass  through  them,  but  being 
too  small  to  admit  the  queen  or  drones.  It  is 
placed  between  the  hives  and  supers,  or  a sheet 
can  be  fixed  in  a frame,  which  can  be  dropped 
into  the  hive  at  any  part  desired,  thus  confining 
the  queen  to  as  many  combs  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary for  brood  rearing.  The  workers  pass  through 
the  perforations  into  the  honey-chamber  and 
store  their  surplus  honey  there  in  frames  or 
sections.  S S.  G.,  Parkstone. 


1157. — Bee-forage.— Where  can  I obtain  packets  of 
the  seeds  of  Melilotus,  also  of  Figwort  (Scrophularia 
nodosa)  ? — J.  E.  M. 

1158. — Bees  in  a box  — Will  some  experienced  bee- 
keeper kindly  advise  me  in  the  following  matter?  1 have 
a stook  of  Bees  in  a common  box.  Can  I take  the  honey 
without  destroying  the  Bees  and  if  so,  can  I transfer  them 
to  a straw  skep  ? — A Poor  Cottager. 

1159. — Unprofitable  Bees.— I have  four  Bee  hives 
close  together.  From  one  of  the  number  I always  have  a 
good  take  of  honey,  from  the  other  three  very  much  less. 
The  one  hive  almost  due  south  is  the  least  profitable. 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  if  the  reason  is  from  bad 
workers  or  a bad  situation  ? — M.  M. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Those  poultry-keepers  who  well  understand 
their  work  are  aware  that  the  successful  man- 
ager, as  a rule,  is  he  who  lays  his  plans  some- 
time in  advance.  The  careless  owner  now  and 
then  has  a period  of  prosperity,  but  this  is  more 
a matter  of  accident  than  of  preparation,  whilst 
the  thoughtful  breeder  occasionally  passes 
through  a time  of  depression  ; but  on  investi- 
gation this  will  generally  be  found  to  be  due  to 
causes  beyond  man’s  control.  Midsummer  is  a 
season  when  too  little  attention  is  bestowed 
upon  the  poultry-yard,  even  by  the  best  man- 
agers, So  a few  notes  on  general  management 


suitable  for  this  time  of  year  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  readers  of  Gardening  who  are 
interested  in  poultry-keeping  are,  I expect, 
mostly  made  up  of  occupiers  of  villa  residences, 
whose  poultry  accommodation  is  limited  to  the 
run  of  a single  field,  or  it  may  be  only  the  back- 
yard. My  notes  will,  therefore,  be  specially 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  such  yards. 
The  first  step  to  take,  then,  is  to  see  what  can 
be  done  towards 

Reducing  one’s  stock,  for  just  now  not  only 
does  the  yard  contain  the  whole  of  last  year’s 
pullets  and  older  hens  for  laying  purposes,  but 
this  year’s  chickens  also,  and  the  latter  are  daily 
increasing  in  size,  and  therefore  requiring  more 
room  if  they  are  to  thrive.  Overcrowding  at 
any  time  is  bad  enough,  but  at  midsummer  it  is 
more  likely  than  ever  to  cause  disease  to  appear, 
and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  keep  small 
chickens  in  health  under  such  conditions.  The 
manner  in  which  this  reduction  is  carried  out 
must  depend  on  circumstances.  In  any  case, 
the  forward  cockerels  should  be  cleared  off  as 
soon  as  a market  can  be  found  for  them.  If 
they  cannot  be  sold  at  what  seems  a profitable 
figure,  send  them  to  the  kitchen  ; they  cannot 
pay  to  keep.  And  here  I may  refer  to  chickens 
hatched  from  purchased  eggs.  Many  people  who 
read  attractive  advertisements  of  sitting  eggs 
by  prize  fowls  have  an  idea  that  each  chick  is  a 
certain  prize-winner,  and  these  chickens — the 
cockerels  especially — are  kept  month  after 
month  in  the  hope  of  bringing  off  a grand  suc- 
cess somewhere,  and  at  last  are  sold  for  the 
cost  of  the  most  ordinary  specimens  ever 
hatched.  If  any  of  my  readers  have  pur- 
chased such  eggs  this  season  and  are  hopeful 
that  their  chickens  will  bring  them  honour  as 
well  as  money,  I would  strongly  advise  them  to 
consider  their  position,  and  weed  out  every  bird 
which  is  nothing  out  of  the  common.  Plenty  of 
good  stock  birds  are  always  forthcoming,  and 
old  breeders  are  more  likely  to  turn  out  good 
fowls  than  novices.  Pullets,  too,  should  be 
overhauled.  Sometimes  amongst  a batch  will  be 
found  some  smaller  than  the  rest ; these  should 
be  drafted  for  the  table  ; it  is  a mistake  to  rear 
them  for  breeding  purposes.  But  do  not  on  any 
condition  sell  or  kill  pullets  which  were 
hatched  in  March  and  April ; these  are  the 
birds  which  make  layers  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, when  eggs  are  the  scarcest,  and  at  a time  of 
year  when  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  make  hens 
or  pullets  of  any  other  age  produce  eggs,  how- 
ever generously  they  may  be  treated.  It  may 
be  a temptation,  sometimes,  to  send  a plump 
pullet  to  the  kitchen,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  to  do  so  destroys  one's  hopes  of  a re- 
munerative winter.  Coming  to 

The  older  stock,  the  cocks  are  the  first  to 
claim  attention.  In  considering  these  it  is  well 
to  put  the  question  respecting  each  bird.  Shall 
I require  his  services  next  year  or  not  ? If  the 
answer  is  in  the  negative,  the  bird  should  be 
sold  at  once  ; he  will  do  no  more  good,  and  his 
room  is  valuable.  The  same  question  may  be 
asked  about  the  hens.  In  the  best  regulated 
yards,  as  the  autumn  advances,  it  is  the  rule  to 
sell  off  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  hatched 
previous  to  the  first  of  January,  and  to  depend 
for  the  most  part  upon  pullets  of  the  year.  To 
sell  these  hens  to  the  best  advantage  requires 
some  judgment.  If  they  are  retained  until  the 
autumn  they  will  be  likely  to  moult  together, 
and  must  then  either  be  given  away  or  retained 
until  their  plumage  is  once  more  recovered. 
Either  course  is  certain  to  end  in  loss.  A better 
plan  is  to  commence  weeding  out  the  yard  at 
once.  In  most  districts  there  are  buyers  of  two- 
year-old  hens  for  stock  purposes  even  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  broody  hens  in  some  places 
are  still  in  demand.  In  such  cases  the  supply 
should  be  forthcoming.  The  bargain  must  not 
be  judged  by  the  price  obtained  ; the  saving  of 
keep  effected  is  of  some  moment,  and  the  space 
gained  is  of  still  greater  importance.  The 
oldest  hens  should,  of  course,  be  those  sold 
first,  and  if  it  be  decided  to  retain  any 
hens  hatched  previous  to  March  or  April, 
1892,  it  should  be  those  hatched  in  1S91  ; 
the  latter,  if  treated  properly,  may  prove 
autumn  layers,  and  the  value  of  this  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  The  plan  I am 
about  to  recommend  does  not  always  prove 
successful,  but  it  sometimes  answers,  and  is 
therefore  worthy  of  a trial.  In  most  yards  there 
are  now  plenty  of  broody  hens,  and  the 
manager  is  almost  driven  out  of  his  wits  to 


know  what  to  do  with  these  troublesome 
creatures.  If  the  hens  of  1891  can  be  distin- 
guished from  older  birds,  I should  at  once  put 
them  on  fresh  eggs  to  hatch  autumn  chickens, 
or  let  them  sit  on  some  dummy  eggs  for  a few 
weeks  ; in  either  case  the  result  will  be  the 
same.  The  hens  will  moult  early,  and  if  fed 
well  and  warmly  housed  will  lay  freely  in  the 
autumn  and  early  winter.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  some  of  my  readers  are  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  home  for  a few  weeks  in  the  autumn, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  require  fowls  either  to 
eat  their  scraps  or  to  produce  eggs  in  the  mean- 
time ; such  fowls  would  be  best  sold  at  once  ; 
their  removal  would  be  of  immense  good  to  the 
growing  chickens,  and  the  rest  cannot  but 
benefit  their  runs.  I have  spoken  of  hatching 
operations  at  this  season.  It  must  not  be 
understood  that  I am  recommending  breeders 
generally  to  continue  this  work.  Where 

Table  birds  are  not  required  in  the  winter, 
or  where  there  is  no  necessity  to  treat  old  hens 
as  I have  advised,  I should  certainly  not  hatch 
chickens  at  all,  except  in  the  spring.  When- 
ever hatching  is  attempted  care  must  be  taken 
to  use  only  the  eggs  of  hardy  parents,  for  the 
rearing  of  delicate  chickens  in  damp  weather, 
such  as  we  frequently  experience  in  the  autumn, 
is  at  all  times  a difficult  business.  When  rear- 
ing is  accomplished,  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  summer  weather  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and 
whitewash  the  coops  and  chicken-runs  ; they 
will  thus  afford  no  harbour  for  troublesome 
insect  pests.  The  clearance  of  surplus  adult 
stock  also  gives  facilities  for  renovating  the 
fowl-houses,  and  putting  them  in  seasonable 
trim  for  the  winter.  Lastly,  protection  from 
hot  sun  ought  always  to  be  forthcoming  for  the 
early  as  well  as  late  chickens,  and  on  no  account 
should  their  water  vessels  be  exposed.  To  be 
forced  to  drink  hot  water  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
disease,  and  birds  thus  treated  seldom  render  a 
good  account  of  themselves.  Doulting. 


1160. — Hens  losing  their  feathers.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  my  hens  all  getting 
bare  from  the  shoulders  up  over  the  head,  and  also  what 
I may  do  to  cure  them  ? — Amateur. 

1161. — An  unhealthy  hen— Will  “Doulting”  or 

someone  else  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
hen  ? After  a week’s  sitting  she  refused  to  come  off  the 
nest,  and  when  lifted  off  her  head  was  quite  on  one  6ide 
and  seemed  to  fall,  and  is  the  same  each  time  she  is  taken 
off.  She  takes  food  and  water  sparingly.  The  comb  is 
quite  red,  and  she  enjoys  her  dust-bath.  She  was  a 
healthy  fowl  when  first  put  to  sit.  Age,  two  and  a half 
years.— Peel.  ^ 

BIRDS. 


1162.— Teaching  Magpies  to  talk  — I have  a 
nest  of  young  Magpies,  and  am  anxious  to  teach  them  to 
talk.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  if  their  tongues 
should  be  cut,  if  so,  at  what  age,  and  how  is  the  operation 
performed? — Novice. 
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VINES  AFTER  FRUITING. 
Grape-Vines  are  long-suffering,  but  there  comes 
a time  -when  they  can  no  longer  withstand 
either  overcropping  or  neglect.  Too  often  they 
are  cropped  far  beyond  their  strength,  and  then, 
to  make  matters  worse,  are  neglected  after  the 
crops  are  cleared  off,  or  if  not  exactly  neglected, 
are  yet,  comparatively  speaking,  treated  with- 
out reference  to  what  has  been  taken  out  of 
them.  Market  growers  can  afford,  and  doubt- 
less it  pays  them  well,  to  crop  their  Vines  very 
heavily,  a short  and  exceptionally  hard- worked 
life  being  the  rule,  but  private  gardeners  are  not 
in  a position  to  be  constantly  rooting  out  Vines 
and  replanting  others,  and  it  is  their  best  policy 
to  maintain  all  under  their  charge  in  a healthy 
productive  state  as  long  as  possible.  Not  but 
that  we  may  easily  err  in  being  too  anxious  to 
prolong  the  life  of  Vines,  numerous  old,  much- 
skinned and  scraped  rods  being  preserved  far 
longer  than  they  ought  to  be.  Instead,  however, 
of  Vines  being  worn  out  or  past  their  best  when 
only  seven  or  eight  years  old,  they  ought  then 
to  be  approaching  the  best  part  of  their  career. 
T here  is  no  necessity  for  unduly  favouring  what 
are  intended  for  permanent  Vines,  but  if  they 
are  only  cropped  moderately  heavy  from  the 
first,  no  more  bunches  being  left  on  them  than 
can  be  well  finished  without  checking  their 
healthy  progress,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  an 
early  collapse.  If  they  are  systematically  over- 
cropped from  the  first,  an  early  breakdown 
usually  results.  Much,  however,  may  be  done 
towards  remedying  the 
Effects  of  overcropping  by  good  culture 
after  the  ^ ines  are  cleared  of  bunches,  and 
even  those  that  have  not  been  overworked 
must  not  be  neglected  at  that  stage.  If  from 
any  cause  the  foliage  is  lost  prematurely  this 
wifi  inevitably  injuriously  affect  the  next  season’s 
prospects.  Either  few  or  no  bunches  will  show, 
or  may  be  there  will  be  plenty,  only  much 
smaller  than  usual,  while  not  unfrequently 
imperfect  setting  may  also  be  traced  to  an  early 
loss  of  the  primary  leaves.  I have  known 
instances  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  being  so 
very  heavily  cropped,  and  then  left  to  take  their 
chance,  that  in  the  following  season  scarcely  any 
berries  were  furnished  with  stones.  Strange  to 
say,  this  did  not  hinder  most  of  the  reserved 
berries  from  swelling  to  a saleable  size,  and  the 
comparative  rest  given  to  the  Vines  restored 
I 1 hem  to  better  health,  a much  improved  set  of 
nerries  resulting.  Quite  recently  I met  with  an 
instance  of  a Vine  of  West’s  St.  Peter’s  that 
was  overcropped  last  year,  and  which  this  sea- 
son has  failed  to  produce  a single  well-set  bunch. 
Again,  in  the  late  vinery  under  my  charge  one 
i of  the  three  Vines  of  Alicante  was  last  October 
so  badly  injured  by  an  escape  of  hot  water  from 
a bad  joint  in  the  hot- water  pipes  underground 
at  this  particular  place,  that  the  whole  of  the 
leaves  quickly  changed  from  a dark-green  to  a 
sickly  yellow  colour,  all  falling  long  before  those 
on  the  other  rods  were  ripened.  Naturally,  I 
j was  much  exercised  as  to  the  probable  conse- 
j <l"ences  of  this  early  loss  of  foliage  and  roots, 

| and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  note  that  this 


particular  Vine  broke  as  strongly  and  evenly  as 
the  rest,  and  actually  produced  the  largest 
bunches  of  all.  Not  till  the  time  arrived  for 
thinning  out  the  berries  were  any  ill  effects 
apparent.  The  finest  bunches  had  to  be  cut  off', 
owing  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  berries  being 
stoneless,  ami  the  smaller  bunches  were  by  no 
means  well  set.  The  health  of  the  Vine  appears 
to  be  perfect,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  Vines  in 
the  house  are  doing  better  than  ever  previously. 
This  being  so,  I consider  I am  justified  in  attri- 
buting the  faulty  setting  to  the  early  loss  of 
foliage.  If  the  habits  of  the  Grape-Vine  are 
taken  into  consideration,  the  need  for  good  at- 
tention, both  above  and  below  ground,  ought  to 
be  apparent  enough  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server. Not  till  the  crops  are  ripe,  and,  if  not 
actually  cleared  off,  materially  lightened  in  the 
case  of  heavily-cropped  Vines,  does  root-action 
become  brisk.  Previously  the  Vine’s  energies 
have  been  principally  concentrated  on  the  matu- 
ration of  the  crop,  very  little  of  the  true  sap  re- 
turning to  the  roots  to  be  expended  in  the  pro- 
duction of  root- fibres,  and  the  longer,  therefore, 
we  preserve  the  foliage  in  all  reason  the  better 
the  prospect  of  a good  foundation  of  a future 
crop  of  fruit  being  laid.  In  the  case  of  mode- 
rately hard-forced  Vines,  with  their  roots 
wholly  in  outside  borders,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  scarcely  any  roots  have  been  made 
before  the  Grapes  are  fit  to  cut,  and  if  from  any 
cause  the  foliage  is  lost  or  much  weakened  pre- 
maturely, it  is  not  much  good  in  the  shape  of 
starch  that  will  be  stored.  In  any  case,  if  the 
foliage  is  badly  burnt,  or,  what  is  more  frequent, 
especially  this  season,  red-spider  be  in  the 
ascendant,  root  action  must  be  correspondingly 
faulty  and  weak,  next  year’s  crops  being  so 
much  poorer  accordingly.  I have  no  faith 
whatever  in  the  efficacy  of  extended  sub-lateral 
growths,  the  foliage  on  these  altogether  failing 
to  do  the  work  of  fully-developed,  well-pre- 
served primary  leaves.  Leave  a good  length  of 
lateral  in  the  first  instance,  or  say  two  leaves 
beyond  where  the  bunches  are  formed,  and 
take  good  care  of  the  leaves,  all  sub-lateral 
growths  being  kept  well  stopped,  and  there  will 
be  no  waste  of  sap,  nor,  other  conditions  being 
satisfactory,  faulty  root  action.  After  the 
bunches  are  cut  from  the  Vine,  the  house 
ought  to  be  set  wide  open  and  the  foliage  freely 
and 

Frequently  syringed,  sulphur  being  mixed 
with  the  water  wherever  red-spider  is  to  be  seen, 
or,  if  preferred,  a handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
may  be  worked  through  a muslin  bag  into  a 
3-gallon  can  of  syringing  water  on  two  or  three 
successive  days,  and  when  once  the  leaves  are 
fairly  well  coated  on  both  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  with  the  sulphur  cease  syringing. 
Something  of  the  sort  must  be  done,  or  other- 
wise the  red-spider  will  rob  the  Vines  of 
all  that  should  have  returned  to  the  roots. 
It  follows  that  the  borders  must  also  be  kept 
in  a uniformly  moist  state,  dryness  being  fatal 
to  vigorous  root  action  and  the  consequent 
storage  of  food  supplies.  The  surfaces  of  both 
inside  and  outside  borders  ought  to  be  kept  in  a 
loosened  state,  binding  being  followed  by  crack- 
ing and  other  evils.  A great  depth  of  loose  soil 
is  objectionable,  but  if  the  surface  is  just 


loosened,  and,  if  not  already  done,  mulched 
with  either  leaf-soil  or  short  manure,  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  will  be  further  prevented  and 
many  surface  roots  saved.  Supposing  the  bor- 
ders are  new  or  comparatively  so,  all  that  is 
needed  is  sufficient  water  to  keep  them  in  a 
moist  state,  but  when  they  are  overrun  with 
roots  and  exhausted  of  much  of  their  fertility, 
something  stronger  than  water  is  needed.  Fer- 
tilisers are  of  more  service  to  Vines  after  they 
are  cleared  of  their  crops  and  again  just  prior 
to  starting  afresh  than  at  any  other  period  of 
their  growth,  those  that  have  been  heavily 
cropped  in  most  cases  standing  in  absolute  need 
of  such  assistance,  as  without  it  the  recupera- 
tion and  food-storing  processes  cannot  take 
place  in  a thorough  manner.  The  exceptions 
are  where  the  borders  are  already  too  rich  in 
nitrogen,  adding  more  only  aggravating  the  evil. 
A manure-sick,  inert  soil,  and  to  which  Vine- 
roots  show  a marked  repugnance,  can  be  most 
quickly  corrected  by  a liberal  surface-dressing 
of  newly-slaked  lime  at  the  rate  of  1 bushel  to 
every  6 square  yards,  applying  it  now  in  prefer- 
ence to  waiting  till  next  spring  before  doing  it. 
A very  little  time  sufliceth  for  borders  in  a 
sweet,  porous  state,  and  these,  being  exhausted 
of  much  of  their  fertility,  should  have,  directly 
the  Vines  are  cleared  of  their  crops,  a liberal 
soaking  of  either  farmyard  liquid-manure  or 
sewage,  both  being  well  diluted  with  pond  or 
soft  water  in  preference  to  cold  spring  water. 
Failing  these,  wash  in  either  soot,  guano,  or 
some  kind  of  special  manure — the  two  last- 
named  at  the  rate  recommended  by  the  vendors 
—while  enough  soot  may  be  used  to  well  blacken 
the  surface,  guano  being  applied  at  the  rate  of 
1 lb.  to  every  24  gallons  of  water,  mixing  a 
good  quantity  in  tubs,  and  keeping  it  well 
stirred  being  preferable  to  any  other  plan  of 
using  it.  W. 

1110.  — Scaring  birds.  — I tried  the  artificial 
Hawk  for  scaring  birds  several  years  ago,  and 
after  the  first  two  or  three  days  it  was  of  no 
use  whatever.  The  birds  came  as  freely  after 
that  as  before,  and  on  a still  day  the  Chaffinches 
and  Sparrows  had  the  audacity  to  settle  on  the 
wire  to  which  the  Hawk  was  suspended.  All 
points  taken  into  account,  there  is  nothing  so 
cheap  or  effectual  as  netting,  and  that  is  not 
always  proof  against  the  birds,  unless  it  is 
thoroughly  well  secured  to  the  ground.  I 
find  that  even  the  firing-off  of  a gun  does  not 
deter  them  from  coming  as  soon  as  my  back  is 
turned. — J.  C.  C. 


1125. —A  plague  of  earwigs.  — These 
active  little  insects  are  sometimes  very  trouble- 
some, and  more  so  when  hot,  dry  weather  sets 
in.  There  is  no  certain  way  to  get  rid  of  them, 
except  by  the  rather  slow  process  of  trapping. 
Earwig  traps  were  invented  many  years  ago, 
but  I have  not  known  any  of  them  more 
tive  than  hollow  Bean-stalks,  or  any 
hollow  tubes ; these,  cut  into  6-inch 
lengths,  are  placed  upon  the 
near  the  top  ; the  insects 
crawl  into  the  hollow  stem 
may  be  destroyed  in 
Small  pots  inverte 
a little  hay  in  th 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

The  principal  work  now  is  watering,  shading,  damping 
floors,  using  the  syringe  or  hose  when  necessary,  looking 
after  young  stuff  in  the  way  of  potting  it  on  when  more 
space  is  required,  and  keeping  down  insects,  such  as  green- 
fly, thrips,  and  red-spider.  A good  deal  of  the  ventilation 
may  become  a fixture  now,  as  without  an  abundance  of 
air  the  plants  are  drawn  up  weakly.  A certain  number  of 
the  ventilators  sufficient  to  cause  a free  circulation  of  air 
should  be  set  open  and  remain  open  till  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember ; the  others  might  be  opened  in  the  morning  and 
closed  again  at  night,  except  in  the  very  hottest  weather, 
when  no  harm  will  be  done  by  having  all  the  lights  open 
night  and  day.  Top-dress  Lilies  in  pots  with  rich  compost 
free  from  wireworms.  This  pest  is  often  a terrible 
nuisance  in  potting-soils.  X have  had  more  trouble  in  this 
way  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  than  during  the 
whole  course  of  my  previous  life.  1 find  it  a good  plan  to 
mix  a little  soot  with  all  potting-soil  infested  with  wire- 
worms.  Of  course,  the  soil  is  gone  carefully  over  in  its 
preparation,  and  all  the  wireworms  noticed  destroyed  ; but 
with  the  greatest  care  some  will  escape,  and  the  sprinkle 
of  soot  makes  them  feel  uncomfortable,  and  I fancy  they 
then  disappear.  The  best  traps  for  wireworms,  I think,  are 
French  Leans.  I discovered  this  in  trying  to  grow  French 
Beans  in  the  borders  of  a new  Peach-house  ; but  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  matters,  there  is  no  difficulty  which  cannot  be 
surmounted  by  perseverance,  by  continually  using  the 
means  which  experience  or  much  thinking  of  the  matter 
over  can  suggest.  At  this  season  it  is  not  generally  con- 
venient to  fumigate  a conservatory  containing  flowering 
plants.  If  a plant  in  a pot  becomes  infested  with  “fly”  it  is 
better  to  take  it  outside  to  apply  the  remedy.  Plantsgrowing 
in  the  border  are  not  so  easily  dealt  with.  Hoses,  for  in- 
stance, will  be  troubled  with  flies  and  mildew,  Luculia 
gratissima  and  other  soft-leaved  plants  may  be  infested 
with  thrips,  other  plants  may  be  attacked  with  red-spider, 
so  that  the  cultivator  requires  to  keep  his  eyes  open  at  all 
seasons  to  be  prepared  for  these  enemies.  The  first  neces- 
sity in  dealing  with  insects  is  plenty  of  ventilation.  Hard, 
strong  foliage  made  in  fresh  air  is  less  liable  to  insect 
pests  than  when  the  ventilation  has  been  deficient.  The 
second  necessity  in  this  matter  is  plenty  of  pure  water  to 
be  passed  rather  forcibly  through  the  syringe  or  the 
engine.  In  bad  cases  the  water  must  be  fortified  with  an 
insecticide  ; but  if  used  often  enough  clean  water  will 
keep  down  insects  fairly  well.  The  Pearl  Tuberose  will 
open  its  blossoms  in  the  conservatory  now,  and  a group 
mixed  with  Maiden-hair  Ferns  will  be  effective. 


The  Stove. 


Medinilla  magnifies  is  a very  handsome  plant  when  well 
grown,  and  works  up  well  in  a collection  on  the  exhibition 
i.abie.  The  large  clusters  of  flowers  hang  down  like  bunches 
of  Grapes  ; the  foliage,  too,  is  large  and  glossy  on  healthy 
plants.  Young  plants  grown  on  without  cheek  beyond 
pinching  a shoot  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
will  in  a couple  of  years  make  handsome  specimens.  The 
best  compost  is  peat  of  a fibry  nature,  with  one-third  or 
so  of  very  turfy  loam,  and  just  a dash  of  leaf-mould,  and 
enough  sand  and  crushed  charcoal  to  keep  the  mass  in  a 
healthy  condition.  If  the  soil  once  gets  close  and  sour  the 
plant  may  as  well  be  thrown  away.  Both  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  will  now  be  in  good  condition.  Allamandas, 
Dipladenias,  Bougainvilleas,  and  Clerodendrons  will  be 
more  or  les3  effective  now.  The  Stephanotis,  too,  if  grown 
in  the  light  near  the  glas9  will  be  laden  with  its  pearly- 
white  clusters  of  sweet-scented  blossoms.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  flowering  this  plant  well  in  a pot,  especially  if 
the  shoots  can  be  trained  along  wires  near  the  glass,  and 
when  the  buds  are  formed  take  the  shoots  down  and  train 
them  round  a trellis  fixed  in  or  on  the  pot.  All  of  these 
plants  will  be  benefited  by  weak  stimulants.  To  do  Vincas 
well  they  want  heat  and  moisture  with  a light  shade. 
Without  plenty  of  heat  they  do  not  have  that  freshness  of 
leaf  and  blossom  so  essential  in  good  specimens.  Wherever 
there  is  a bare  wall  or  a pillar  to  cover  plant  one  of  the 
ornamental  Asparaguses,  and  train  it  up.  The  foliage  is 
pretty  for  cutting,  and  a plant  in  a pot  is  a poor  thing  in 
comparison  with  the  one  in  the  possession  of  freer  root- 
run.  Mealy-bug  must  not  be  forgotten  ; in  fact,  if  there 
are  any  of  these  pests  in  the  house  one  is  not  likely  to 
forget  them  ; but  still,  at  this  season,  with  a pressure  of 
other  matter  in  hand,  neglect  does  sometimes  creep  in,  and 
then  the  insects  increase  and  multiply  amazingly.  Thrips, 
again,  are  very  fond  of  the  foliage  of  Crotons,  and  if  they 
effect  a lodgment  they  will  soon  do  a lot  of  mischief.  They 
may  be  kept  down  by  fumigating  with  Tobacco-water,  or  by 
syringing  with  soft-soap  and  Tobacco,  or  by  sponging  the 
foliage  well  on  both  sides  with  soft-soap  and  Tobacco- 
liquor. 

Propagating-pit. 

There  is  always  work  for  this  pit  to  do.  Cuttings  of 
many  things  may  be  rooted  at  all  seasons.  Stove  plants, 
such  a9  Gardenias,  Allamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  &c.,  can 
be  rooted  whenever  cuttings  in  proper  condition  (young 
shoots  just  getting  a little  firm)  can  be  had.  Seedlings  of 
various  kinds  will  be  coming  on.  Begonias,  Streptooarpus, 
Gesneras,  &c.,  will  do  well  in  the  close  shaded  house  with 
any  cuttings  in  course  of  rooting.  I saw  a lot  of  Strepto- 
carpus  seedlings  in  full  flower  the  other  day  planted  under 
the  stage  in  a warm  greenhouse,  and  very  bright  and 
pleasant  they  looked.  There  is,  I think,  a good  future  for 
these  plants. 


Window  Gardening. 

Stimulants  may  be  given  now  to  plants  in  window- 
boxes  outside — especially  is  this  necessary  where  the  boxes 
are  thickly  planted.  The  Linaria  Cymballaria  (Toad-flax) 
makes  a pretty  plant  for  suspending  in  the  window 
a basket,  or  pot.  Cacti  which  have  bloomed  may  shortly  be 
laced  outside.  Keep  the  roots  moist  for  the  present,  and 
them  in  the  sunshine.  The  Scarborough  Lily  will  be 
itside  to  ripen  the  growt  h.  This,  being  an  Evergreen, 
.p  dried  off.  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  and  other  hardy 
should  be  plunged  outside  in  ashes  or 
Anything  among  Palms,  Ficuses, 
i Aspidistras  which  require  more 

ts  the  operations  referred 
done  from  ten  days  to 
ted  with  equally  good 


pot  room  should  be  seen  to  at  once.  Palms  and  Dracamas 
will  require  abundant  supplies  of  water  where  the  plants 
are  in  good  health.  Do  not  neglect  the  sponging.  The 
Double  Ivy-leaved  “Geraniums”  make  splendid  window 
plants,  either  inside  or  out.  They  will  in  a short  time 
form  quite  large  specimens,  and  must  either  be  neatly 
staked  up  or  planted  in  baskets  where  they  can  grow 
over.  Give  Musk  liquid-manure,  and  do  not  expose  the 
plants  to  the  mid-day  sun,  or  the  leaves  will  lose  colour. 
Creepers  round  the  windows  will  require  little  training  to 
keep  the  wind  from  laying  hold  of  them.  Ferns  must  be 
kept  in  the  shade  and  well  supplied  with  water. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

The  cuttings  or  pipings  of  Pinks  will  root  at  any  time 
between  this  and  the  end  of  September  under  glass  ; but 
early-struck  plants  are  the  best,  and  I consider  July  is  the 
best  time  to  propagate  both  the  Pink  and  Carnation. 
Where  only  a few  plants  are  required,  Pinks  may  be  layered 
like  Carnations.  On  the  other  hand,  Carnations  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  like  Pinks  usually  are  ; it  is 
mainly  a question  of  inclination  and  convenience.  It  is 
always  advisable  in  layering  Carnations  to  lay  some  gritty 
soil  round  the  plants  in  which  to  peg  down  the  layers. 
This  is  about  the  time  the  Hollyhock  disease  makes  its 
appearance  if  it  comes  at  all.  It  is  a fungus,  and  may  be 
held  in  check  if  taken  in  time  by  syringing  with  a solution 
of  Gishurst  Compound,  or  soft-soap  and  sulphur  in  solution 
will  do  as  well.  This  disease  is  generally  more  trouble- 
some in  dry  seasons  ; the  check  caused  by  drought  seems 
favourable  to  its  spreading,  hence  plants  which  are  well 
nourished  and  supported  very  often  escape.  Give  liquid- 
manure  to  Asters  and  Stocks.  Cut  Evergreen  hedges  with 
the  shears.  Where  there  is  a good  collection  of  hardy 
plants  there  will  he  plenty  of  blossom  now.  Pinks  have 
for  some  time  filled  the  air  with  fragrance,  and  have  been 
followed  by  Carnations,  Delphiniums,  and  other  plants  in 
endless  variety.  How  well  the  Syringas  (Philadelphus) 
have  been  flowering  this  year  in  town  gardens ! After 
flowering  is  over  give  what  pruning  is  necessary’ ; this  is 
the  proper  season  to  prune  deciduous  flowering  shrubs, 
and  if  the  straggling  shoots  are  cut  back  every  season 
the  plants  will  always  maintain  a perfect  outline.  A top- 
dressing  of  old  leaf-mould  will  be  beneficial  now  on  the 
rockery.  In  watering  at  this  season  a mere  sprinkle  is  of 
no  use. 

Fruit  Garden. 

This  is  the  best  time  to  give  extra  support  in  the  way  of 
nourishment  to  late  Grapes  which  are  carrying  a heavy 
crop.  Let  whatever  “artificial”  is  used  be  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  and  watered  in  immediately.  Every  Grape-grower 
has  his  favourite  stimulant,  but  I have  found  a change 
beneficial.  Guano  does  well  for  once  in  a way,  but  guano 
alone  if  used  year  after  year  causes  too  large  a develop- 
ment  of  foliage.  I think  guano  mixed  with  superphos- 
phate is  better  than  guano  alone.  I am  using  the  “patent 
silicate,”  and  from  the  present  appearance  of  the  crop  in 
1 he  house  where  it  has  been  used  exclusively  I think  it 
will  be  a success,  and  this  manure  has  the  advantage  of 
being  moderate  in  price.  Late  Peaches,  both  under  glass 
and  also  outside  on  walls,  may  be  much  increased  in  size 
by  the  application  of  stimulants  in  moderation  now.  Con- 
tinue the  layering  of  Strawberry  runners  till  a sufficient 
stock  and  ten  per  cent,  over  for  contingencies  have  been 
obtained.  The  plants  for  early  forcing  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  fruiting-pots  shortly  to  give  time  for  ripen- 
ing the  crowns.  Disbud  the  plants  to  one  crown.  I do  not 
recommend  smaller  pots  than  those  G inches  in  diameter  to 
be  used,  especially  when  grown  on  shelves  near  the  glass, 
as  in  small  pots  there  is  always  a danger  of  the  plants 
being  checked  in  their  growth  from  neglect  in  watering, 
and  if  this  only  happens  once  the  plants  will  be  seriously- 
injured.  For  late  work  I prefer  7-inch  pots.  Wall-trees 
will  require  a good  deal  of  attention  now.  The  breast- 
wood  has  been"  removed  from  all  stone  fruits,  and  the 
young  wood  nailed  or  tied  in,  and  Pears,  even  where  dis- 
budding received  attention,  may  shortly-  be  commenced. 
Any  trees  weak  in  growth  at  the  bottom  should  have  the 
top  pruned  first  to  cause  an  inrush  of  sap  to  the  bottom 
branches.  The  pruning  should  be  spread  over  several 
weeks,  taking  each  tree  on  its  merits. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

From  the  20th  of  July  t<>  the  2nd  of  August  will  include 
the  best  season  for  sowing  Cabbages  for  most  districts, 
timing  the  sowing  to  suit  each  particular  place,  according 
to  latitude.  Make  a last  sowing  of  Summer  Spinach  if  it 
is  likely  to  be  of  any  use,  but  in  most  gardens  July-sown 
Spinach  “bolts”  so'  quickly,  hence  the  necessity  forsome 
substitute,  the  best  being  the  Mew  Zealand  Spinach, 
which,  if  raised  in  heat  and  planted  out  the  end  of  May, 
will  now  soon  be  yielding  leaves  for  picking.  Spinach 
Beet  will  yield  an  abundance  of  succulent  leaves  now,  but 
I do  not  find  that  this  is  much  appreciated  —certainly  it 
is  not  so  good  as  the  New  Zealand  Spinach.  The  Flanders 
or  Prickly  Spinach  may  be  sown  rhe  end  of  the  mouth  ; if 
sown  much  earlier  that  also  “bolts.”  I generally  make  two  or 
three  sowings  of  this  between  the  end  of  July  and  the  first 
week  in  September,  the  last  being  intended  mainly  for 
spring  use.  Sow  Turnips  iu  quantity  now,  including 
Orange  Jelly  and  Yeitch  s Red  Globe.  Earth  up  the 
earliest  Celery,  taking  care  the  soil  does  not  enter  the 
heart  of  the  plant.  Thoroughly  soak  the  rows  with 
liquid-manure  a day  or  two  previous  to  earthing  up.  The 
latter  operation  should  only  be  done  when  the  foliage  is 
dry.  It  is  a good  plan  to  wrap  a sheet  of  paper  round  the 
bottom  of  each  plant  before  earthing  up,  tying  it  with  a 
bit  of  matting  or  raflia.  Sow  and  plant  out  Endive.  The 
Green  Curled  is  the  most  popular  variety,  and  a good 
stock  of  Brown  Cos  and  Tom  Thumb  Cabbage  Lettuces 
should  be  got  in.  Tomatoes,  both  under  glass  and  in  the 
open  air,  will  need  almost  constant  attention  now  in  the 
regulation  of  their  growth.  I am  gathering  ripe  fruit 
from  the  open  ground,  but  the  plains  had  fruit  set  and 
swelling  on  them  when  set  out.  This  is  likely  to  be  abetter 
season  for  this  crop  than  the  last  one  was.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Begonias  of  the  tuberous  section  are  now  beginning  to 
make  a fine  show  of  colour,  whether  indoors  or  outside,  in 
window-boxes  or  the  like.  I have  never  met  with  anyone 
vet  who  took  up  these  beautiful  plants  and  treated  them 
hi  a rational  manner  who  was  not  delighted  with  them, 
and  soon  increased  his  stock.  When  coming  into  bloom 
the  chief  points  are  a free  current  of  air,  with  light  shade  from 


hot  sunshine.  I have  known  plants  grown  in  a low  and 
rather  close  sunk  house  that  did  well  enough  until  the 
flowers  began  to  expand,  when  these  flagged  and  dropped 
pereistently,  but  when  removed  to  a light,  airy  structure 
and  stood  on  an  open  lattice  staging  they’  picked  up 
directly’  and  bloomed  beautifully.  Cease  damping  the 
plants  overhead  as  soon  as  the  first  blooms  expand  ; but 
keep  the  roots  evenly  moist,  watering,  however,  only  when 
needed,  and  then  chiefly  in  the  forepart  of  the  day.  In 
the  open  air,  or  where  very  freely  ventilated,  the  plants 
may  be  watered  anyhow  and  at  any  time  with  impunity, 
and  to  almost  any  extent  as  well.  The  newer,  highly  -bred 
varieties,  with  very  large  flowers  and  dw’arf,  stiff  habit, 
and  the  double  kinds  more  particularly,  do  not  make 
growth  with  nearly  the  same  freedom  as  the  older 
kinds,  and  need  special  care  and  the  best  of  soil'  etc. 
They  seem  to  thrive  best— in  pots,  at  least — in  a mode- 
rately light  compost,  equal  parts  of  fine  fibrous  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sandy  peat,  with  plenty  of  coarse  sand,  suiting 
them  admirably.  Weak  liquid-manure  must  also  be  given 
as  soon  as  the  pots  fill  with  roots,  but  not  before.  Late 
seedlings  pricked  out  this  month,  either  into  the  open 
ground  or  into  well-drained  boxes,  will  still  make  nice 
little  tubers  that  will  furnish  the  best  of  plants  for  bedding 
out,  or  small  pots,  next  summer.  Gloxinias  make  an 
exquisite  display,  too,  at  this  season,  and,  once  in  bloom, 
will  do  well  in  a greenhouse  temperature  if  shaded  from 
sun  and  kept  away  from  draughts,  with  a nice  moist 
atmosphere  about  them.  The  plants  are  easily-  raised  in 
a hot-bed  frame,  or  in  any  warm,  close  house  or  pit  during 
the  spring.  Seedlings  raised  early  in  January  or  February 
in  1-inch  pots,  and  are  already  showing  their  flower-buds, 
will  bloom  nicely  after  the  old  plants  are  over.  Aohimenes, 
again,  do  fairly  well  in  the  town  greenhouse  if  they  can 
have  a gentle  heat  to  start  th"m  into  growth.  The 
Streptocarpus  are  exceedingly  pretty  and  floriferous,  and 
easily  grown  from  seed,  which,  however,  is  exceedingly 
minute,  and  need3  great  care  in  the  early  stageB. — B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  July  16 th 
to  July  23 rd. 

Looked  over  Salvias,  Eupatoriums,  and  other  winter- 
flowering stuff  which  were  planted  out  early  in  June  to 
pinch  in  strong  shoots  to  induce  a bushy  habit.  Scattered 
some  old  manure  among  the  plants  as  a mulch  to  save 
watering  and  encourage  growth.  Made  a first  sowing  of 
Ellam’s  Early  and  Enfield  Market  Cabbages.  Shall  sow 
again  in  about  ten  days.  I always  make  two  sowings  of 
Cabbages  for  spring  use,  as  I consider  it  an  important 
crop.  Thinned  out  the  growth  of  Cucumbers  under  glass. 
The  plants  have  made  very  rapid  progress  during  the 
warm  sunny  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks.  No  air  is 
admitted.  The  glass  is  shaded  with  lime  and  size  on  the 
south  side,  and  the  house  inside  is  kept  thoroughly  moist 
by  using  the  hose  as  often  as  is  necessary.  The  average 
temperature  in  the  day-time  when  the  sun  shines  is  about 
90  degs.  to  95  degs.,  and  Cucumbers  in  a steaming  atmos- 
phere in  this  temperature  grow  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
The  old  jog-trot  way  of  opening  the  lights  to  reduce  tem- 
perature instead  of  deluging  the  house  with  moisture  and 
keeping  it  in  compares  most  unfavourably  when  results 
are  counted  up.  The  present  is  beautiful  weather  for 
Tomatoes.  A mulch  of  old  manure  is  being  placed  round 
and  among  the  plants  outside,  as  with  bright  sunshine  the 
plants  will  require  and  pay  for  more  support.  Pricked  off 
Seedling  Auriculas  and  choice  Polyanthuses,  also  Carna- 
tions and  Pansies.  Pricked  off  Wallflowers  and  Canter- 
bury Bells.  The  seeds  were  sown  early  in  April,  and  the 
plants  now  require  more  space.  Planted  out  Seedling 
Hollyhocks  that  were  raised  in  pans  under  glass.  Pegged 
down  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  &c.,  in  the  beds.  >1  niche-1 
some  groups  of  Calceolarias  and  Harrison’s  Musk  with  olo 
manure.  Both  families  like  moisture— the  roots  soon 
perish  in  a hot,  sunny  position.  Pricked  off  a lot  of  Seed- 
ling Mimulus  of  the  best  spotted  kinds  in  a cool,  shady 
border,  where  the  roots  eau  easily  be  kept  moist.  Planted 
out  more  Celery,  including  a good  bed  on  the  ground  level 
without  trenches.  This  I know  from  previous  experience 
will  come  in  useful  for  cooking,  and  a good  deal  of  Celery 
is  used  in  the  kitchen.  A piece  of  land  has  also  been 
planted  with  the  Turnip-rooted  Celery.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent vegetable,  and  will  be  more  sought  after  when  better 
known.  Its  cultivation  is  very  simple ; plant  in  rows 
IS  inches  to  2 feet  apart,  on  the  surface.  Mulch  with  old 
manure  and  water  occasionally.  When  full  grown  the 
Turnip-rooted  excrescence  which  forms  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stem  mav  either  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  sand  or  be 
left  in  the  ground  till  required  for  use,  merely  sheltered 
from  frost  with  dry  Fern  or  litter,  or  soil  may  be  drawn 
up  on  each  side  to  form  a ridge  of  soil  over  the  roots. 
Marked  the  best  of  the  Sweet  William  flowers  for  seed, 
also  Canterbury  Bells  for  the  same  purpose.  Commenced 
putting  the  early  layered  Strawberry  runners  into  G-inch 
pots  for  forcing.  The  ground  from  which  the  early  Pota- 
toes have  been  lifted  will  be  prepared  for  Strawberries, 
and  the  plants  which  are  now  in  course  of  rooting  will  be 
set  out  earlv  next  month.  There  is  nothing  like  getting 
the  plants  out  early  if  a crop  is  to  be  gathered  next  year. 
Made  a sowing  of  Cucumbers  for  planting  in  time  for 
autumn  bearing.  Tied  up  Lettuces,  and  broke  a leaf  or 
two  over  the  hearts  of  Cauliflowers  to  keep  the  hearts  firm 
and  white.  Planted  out  Cabbage-plants  for  Coleworts  in 
winter.  


997. — Spent  Hops  for  plants.— I find 

spent  Hops  very  useful  as  a mulching  for 
flower-beds,  especially  for  the  tuberous- rooted 
Begonias,  Calceolarias,  Asters,  and  Stock, 
but  as  a substitute  for  leaves  they  are  of  no 
value  at  all  in  my  opinion  for  a potting  compost. 
When  obtained  fresh,  I use  them  sometimes  to 
mix  with  stable-manure  as  fermenting  mate- 
rials, and  for  this  purpose  they  are  really  ser- 
viceable, as  they  retain  the  heat  a considerable 
time.  If  you  intend  to  use  the  Hops  as  a com- 
post for  plants,  you  should  mix  some  earth  with 
them — say  one-third  their  bulk — and  let  tha 
mixture  lay  in  a heap  for  three  months. — J . C.  C. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

NOTES  ON  BRAMBLES  (RURUS). 

Tun  re  are  several  of  these  worthy  of  mention, 
as  being  remarkable  for  their  handsome  blossoms 
or  some  other  prominent  feature.  The  leaves 
of  the  variegated  form  are  clearly  and  distinctly 
edged  with  white,  which  in  a sunny  spot  be- 
comes on  the  most  exposed  portions  of  the  plant 
suffused  with  a pinkish  tinge,  and  in  this  state 
it  is  very  pretty.  Still,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
vigorous  grower,  while  the  Out  or  Parsley-leaved 
variety  is  one  of  the  strongest  growing  of  the 
whole  of  them,  and  in  certain  positions,  too, 
very  handsome — that  is  to  say,  where  ample 
space  is  allowed  for  its  full  developement,  and 
the  surrounding  conditions  are  in  harmony  with 
it.  Of  our  common  hedgerow  Brambles  there 
are  a couple  with  double  flowers,  and  very 
pretty  indeed  they  are,  while  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  bloom  till  the  bulk  of  our  hardy  shrubs 
are  over  is  another  point  in  their  favour.  The 
showier  of  the  two  is  that  known  as  Rubus 
ros;eflorus,  or  bellidiflorus,  which  latter  name 


species  of  Rubus  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  blossoms,  and  of  these  one  of  the  earliest 
to  open  and  withal  one  of  the  most  beautiful  is 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Rubus  deliciosus,  a freely- 
branched  bush  entirely  without  spines,  whose 
lobed  leaves  suggest  an  affinity  to  some  of  the 
Currants.  The  flowers  of  this  are  large,  a good 
deal  like  a Single  White  Rose,  and  when 
studded  with  them  a bush  of  this  species  is  a 
really  beautiful  object.  Closely  following  on 
this  in  its  season  of  blooming  we  have  the  North 
American 

Rubus  spectabilIS,  a plant  more  fitted  for  the 
wild  garden  than  a place  in  cultivated  ground, 
as  the  suckers,  which  are  freely  produced,  will 
soon  choke  any  neighbouring  plant  of  less 
vigorous  growth.  Still,  in  a suitable  position  it 
is^very  pretty  throughout  the  flowering  period. 
This  usually  forms  a dense  mass,  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  closely -packed,  upright-grow- 
ing shoots,  which  about  May  are  laden  with 
drooping  flowers  of  a bright-purple  colour,  a 
tint  but  little  represented  among  flowering 
shrubs.  Rubus  nutkanus,  a native  of  the 
Nootka  Sound  district,  is  a rarely  seen  member 


which  time  a mass  of  its  whitened  shoots  stands 
out  very  conspicuous,  more  especially  ii  awm- 
ciated  with  dark  foliaged  shrubs,  or  scrambling 
against  the  trunk  of  a large  tree.  R.  phomico- 
lasius,  a native  of  Japan,  belongs  to  the  R asp- 
berry  section,  and  is  more  remarkable  for  me 
beauty  of  its  fruits  than  for  any  other  feature. 
This  used  to  form  a very  attractive  object  in 
the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  The  stems  were 
secured  in  an  upright  manner  to  a stake,  the 
slender  branches,  which  were  freely  produced  on 
all  sides,  being  terminated  by  dense  clusters  ot 
Raspberry-like  fruits  of  an  orange-red  colour. 
In  this  stage  it  is  very  handsome,  but  is  more 
fitted  for  a large  conservatory  than  for  the  open 
ground,  where  it  frequently  suffers.  The  most 
curious  member  of  the  Bramble  family  that  1 am 
acquainted  with  is  the  antipodean 

R.  australis,  which  forms  a scrambling  bush 
whose  slender  shoots  are  armed  throughout  with 
stout  hooked  spines  ; its  leaves,  too,  are  fre- 
quently almost  suppressed,  but  little  more  than 
the  midrib  being  present,  and  that  is  also  thickly 
furnished  with  numbers  of  sharp  hooked  spines. 
As  might  be  supposed  from  its  native  country, 
it  is  not  thoroughly  hardy,  but  with  a little- 
amount  of  protection  it  will  pass  unscathed 
through  an  average  winter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  It  forms  a decidedly  pretty 
wall  climber,  and  with  the  shelter  thus  afforded 
is  seldom  injured,  though  last  winter  it  suffered 
in  some  places.  There  is  one  member  of  the 
genus  which  is  essentially  a greenhouse  plant, 
and  a pretty  one  too,  it  being  especially  valu- 
able from  the  fact  that  it  may  be  had  m flower 
during  winter.  I allude  to  Rubus  rosaBiolius 
fi.  -pi. , or  coronarius,  a small,  erect-growing  bush 
that  pushes  up  suckers  freely,  and  soon  forms  a 
dense  mass.  The  stems  are  very  thickly  studded 
with  spines,  while  the  Rose-like  leaves  are  thin 
in  texture,  and  are  of  a pale-green  coloui.  The 
pretty  blossoms,  like  little  white  Roses,  are 
treely  borne  at  different  seasons  of  the  yeai, 
according  to  the  treatment  given  to  the  plant. 

The  single-flowered  type  is  widely  spread  through- 
out the  tropics,  while  the  double  form  has  been 
in  cultivation  in  this  country  over  a dozen  years. 


Flowering-shoot  of  Double  White  Bramble. 


certainly  conveys  a good  general  idea  of  the  in- 
dividual blooms,  for  they  simply  form  little 
rosettes  of  closely-packed  quilled  petals  of  a 
very  pleasing  shade  of  pink,  a good  deal  after 
the  manner  of  some  of  the  double-flowered  gar- 
den varieties  of  Daisies.  This  is  a vigorous-grow- 
ing Bramble  that  may  be  treated  in  various  ways. 
W hen  scrambling  over  a bush  in  the  wild  garden 
it  forms  a 

Picturesque  and  showy  object,  while  an 
isolated  specimen  can  be  readily  formed  by 
securing  a few  of  the  principal  branches  to  three 
stout  stakes  arranged  triangular  fashion,  and 
after  that  allowing  the  shoots  to  grow  at  will. 
The  plant  will  then  assume  the  character  of  a 
loose  open  bush,  composed  of  a mass  of  long 
flexible  branches,  and  towards  the  end  of  July, 
when  profusely  laden  with  its  pretty  pink  blos- 
soms, it  is  remarkably  attractive.  The  fact 
that  it  will  thrive  better  than  most  shrubs  in 
hot,  sandy  soils  is  also  another  point  in  its  favour. 
The  Double  White-flowered  Bramble  (R.  pom- 
ponius  fl. -pi. ) (here  figured)  is  not  so  vigorous, 
neither  are  the  blooms  so  double  as  those  of  the 
other,  but  still  it  is  very  pretty,  and  affords  a 
pleasing  variety.  Though  they  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  Brambles  there  are  several  other 


of  the  genus,  but  still  a very  ornamental  one. 
This  is  of  erect  growth,  furnished  with  large 
Vine-like  leaves,  while  the  pure-white  flowers 
are  each  about  2 inches  in  diameter.  This  flowers 
soon  after  R.  spectabilis,  while  a second  species, 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  R.  nutkanus,  is  later  in 
opening  its  blossoms.  This  is  R.  odoratus,  a 
stout,  erect-growing,  sparely -branched  bush, 
very  prolific  in  the  way  of  suckers,  while  its 
five-lobed  leaves  are  sometimes  as  much  as 
1 foot  in  diameter,  and  are  then  very  orna- 
mental. The  flowers  are  large,  of  a purple- 
crimson  colour,  but  become  much  paler  after 
they  have  been  expanded  for  a day  or  two.  As 
this  does  not  bloom  till  after  midsummer  it 
forms  a good  succession  to  the  preceding  species. 
Among  those  remarkable  for  features  other  than 
the  beauty  of  their  blossoms  may  be  mentioned 
the 

Nepaulese  R.  biflorus,  more  commonly 
known  as  R.  leucodermis,  a large,  bold-growing 
Bramble,  somewhat  less  spreading  than  many 
of  them.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  stems 
being  covered  with  a dense  white  bloom,  which 
gives  to  them  the  appearance  of  having  been 
whitewashed.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
1 during  the  winter  when  devoid  of  foliage  at 


1103.— Cutting  a Privet-hedge. -There  is  ^ 
better  time  than  the  present  for  cutting  a Pnvet-hec  ee. 

E.  H. 

1056.  — Flowers  under  Laurels.  — 

You  had  much  better  not  attempt  to  grow 
flowers  in  such  a position.  \ ou  will  be  dis- 
appointed if  you  do,  as  the  soil  is,  no  doubt, 
full  of  roots  from  the  Laurels,  and  poor  as  well. 
The  best  thing  to  do  in  such  a case  is  to  plant 
young  Laurels  instead  of  flowers.  •Get  some 
dwarf,  bushy  plants  and  take  out  some  fairly 
large  holes  to  receive  the  roots,  and  in  the  place 
of  the  old  soil  fill  in  the  holes  with  fresh  just  to 
give  the  roots  a start  If  you  object  to  the 
Common  Laurel,  you  can  plant  the  green-leaved 
Holly  or  Aucubas. — J.  C.  C. 

1115.— Treatment  of  Auriculas.— The 

roots,  and  also  the  necks  of  the  plants,  are  doubt- 
less infested  with  a species  of  aphis  which  has 
been  named  Trama  Auriculae.  It  first  appeared 
in  collections  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  has 
now  spread  over  the  entire  area  of  Great  Britain. 
Auricula  fanciers  were  at  first  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  would  destroy  their  stock 
altogether.  Years  of  experience  have,  how- 
ever, taught  us  that  it  does  very  little,  it  any, 
harm  to  the  plants  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  estab- 
lish itself  round  their  necks.  Tobacco-powder 
drives  it  away  if  applied  with  a small  brush. 
The  woolly  aphis  itself  may  be  removed  from  the 
roots  when  the  plants  are  repotted  ; at  one  time 
I used  to  wash  the  roots  thoroughly  whenever 
the  aphis  was  very  bad  upon  them,  but  I do  not 
do  this  now,  as  the  check  the  plants  receive  by 
this  process  is  greater  than  any  harm  ever  done 
by  the  aphis. — J.  D.  E. 

1009.— Uses  Of  turf.— If  near  an  improving 
town,  and  the  turf  is  good  enough  to  lay  down  for 
lawn-tennis  grounds,  it  might  be  sold  at  a good 
price.  It  will  scarcely  do  for  the  back  of  a 
lean-to  house,  though  it  might  be  used  ioi 
building  cold  pits.  If  built  up  higher  than 
3 feet  the  wall  will  probably  fall,  as  the  fibre  in 
the  turf  decays.  You  know,  of  course,  that  old 
turf  makes  splendid  potting  material,  or  to 
form  borders  for  Vines,  Peaches,  and  other 
fruits,  and  for  Strawberries  in  pots,  Pines,  &e.— 

E.  H. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS 

EASILY -GROWN  POT-PLANTS  FOR 

SUMMER. 

Those  who  have  but  little  space  under  glass  for 
storing  pot-plants  in  during  winter  will  find  the 
following  brief  selection  of  great  value,  as  they 
can  be  wintered  in  close  quarters,  and  when 
potted  off  in  the  spring  they  quickly  develop 
into  large  showy  plants  that  will  make  the 
conservatory  gay  for  many  weeks,  especially 
during  that  somewhat  difficult  period  when  such 
things  as  Azaleas,  Genistas,  &c.,  are  over. 

Begonias,  tuberous-rooted,  are  now  so 
universally  grown  that  they  need  no  commenda- 
tion of  mine.  They  grow  freely  in  light,  rich 
soil,  and  the  tubers  (sufficient  to  stock  a large 
greenhouse)  can  be  dried  off  at  the  approach  of 
winter  and  stored  in  a box  of  soil,  kept  in  a 
place  secure  from  frost. 

Balsams  are  true  annuals,  and  a small  packet 
of  good  seed  will  supply  enough  plants  for  any 
ordinary  garden.  The  main  items  of  culture  are 
a rich,  light  soil  and  moist  atmosphere,  such  as  in 
a frame,  with  a little  manure  for  bottom-heat. 
Keep  the  plants  always  elevated  close  up  to  the 
glass,  so  that  they  may  not  get  drawn,  and  pinch 
out  the  blooms  until  they  get  strong,  well- 
branched  plants. 

Li  Liu  ms  of  several  kinds,  but  notably  L. 
auratum,  L.  lancifolium.  and  L.  longifiorum  are 
excellent  for  the  cool  greenhouse,  and  if  potted 
up  early  in  the  winter  can  be  stored  away  out  of 
the  reach  of  frost  until  they  start  again  into 
growth.  A frame  or  brick  pit  suits  them  admir- 
ably until  they  push  up  llower-spikes,  and  then 
they  can  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse. 

Fuchsias. — Old  plants  of  these  can  be  dried 
off  and  stored  under  the  greenhouse  stages 
during  winter  by  laying  down  the  pots  on  their 
sides,  taking  them  out  in  March,  and  prun- 
ing and  repotting  them.  A good  quantity  of 
cuttings  should  be  struck  in  the  autumn  and 
wintered  in  store  pots  on  a shelf  near  the  glass, 
and  these,  if  potted  off  in  spring,  will  make  fine 
succession  plants  to  the  old  ones. 

Gloxinias  are  lovely  flowers,  and  the  bulbs 
may  be  stored  in  winter  in  a similar  manner  to 
Begonias.  They  must  be  potted  up  in  April, 
and  a Cucumber-frame  suits  them  then  admi- 
rably. A rich  light  soil,  in  which  decayed  leaf- 
mould  and  manure  are  largely  used  with  sharp 
sand,  suits  them  well. 

Hydrangeas  make  a fine  display  of  large 
heads  of  blooms,  that  remain  in  good  condition 
for  a length  of  time.  They  may  be  easily  stored 
away  in  winter  in  any  place  secure  from  much 
frost,  and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Rink 
Hydrangea,  the  pure-white  H.  Thomas  Hogg 
and  H.  paniculata,  with  long  panicles  of  creamy - 
white  flowers,  are  very  beautiful. 

Petunias,  Double  and  Single,  are  easily  kept 
as  cuttings  in  store-pots  during  the  winter,  and 
if  potted  off  and  grown  on  in  a frame,  keeping 
them  pinched  down  until  they  are  in  5-inch  or 
6-inch  pots,  they  will  then  make  fine  heads  of 
bloom. 

Marguerites  are  nearly  half-hardy  plants, 
and  may  be  successfully  kept  through  the  winter 
in  any  glass  structure.  Young  plants  struck  in 
autumn  and  potted  on  until  June  will  make  a 
fine  display  for  greenhouse  stages.  They  require 
an  abundance  of  liquid  food. 

Musks  may  be  dried  off  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  if  the  pots  are  set  out  in  the  light 
in  spring  and  kept  watered  they  soon  start  into 
growth.  Repot  them  at  once,  and  keep  quite 
moist.  The  old-fashioned  Musk  is  the  strongest 
perfumed,  but  Harrison’s  Giant  makes  the  most 
striking  plant.  J.  Groom,  Gosport. 

1038.  — An  unsatisfactory  green 
house. — Very  likely  the  flue  is  fault}’,  and  I 
should  advise  that  it  receive  a thorough  over- 
hauling by  an  experienced  and  trustworthy 
workman,  as  if  even  a small  quantity  of  the 
fumes  escape  into  the  house,  that  would  counter- 
act the  best  of  treatment  in  other  respects,  and 
render  it  impossible  for  anything  to  flourish. 
There  certainly  ought  to  be  a damper,  but  the 
draught,  in  the  case  of  a flue  especially,  is  much 
better  checked  below  the  fire  by  means  of  a 
tight-fitting  ashpit-door  than  at  t he  base  of  the 
chimney,  as  closing  a damper  at  the  latter  point 
is  very  likely  to  throw  any  fumes  into  the  house, 
should  the  flue  not  be  perfectly  sound  : while  in 
the  other  case,  with  a good  draught  in  the  chim- 


ney, a kind  of  exhaust  is  created,  and  all  danger  is 
avoided.  The  flue  being  sound,  or  rendered  so, 
if  the  fault  still  continues,  it  must  arise  from  a 
harsh,  dry  atmosphere,  and  this  must  be  coun- 
teracted by  frequently  damping  the  floors  and 
paths,  syringing  the  plants,  and  so  forth.  A 
house  heated  by  a flue  is  nearly  always  more  or 
less  dry  and  ungenial,  unless  care  is  taken  to 
maintain  a moist  atmosphere  by  artificial  means, 
No  doubt  a set  of  hot-water  pipes  would  give 
better  results  than  the  flue.  About  100  feet  of 
4-inch  piping  wonld  be  required  to  heat  the 
house  properly,  but  the  most  suitable  disposition 
of  the  pipes  depends  upon  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  the  beds,  &e. — B.  C.  R. 


BERTOLONI  AS. 

“Miss  Lipscomhe”  sends  me  half  a leaf  of 
one  of  the  now  many  varieties  of  Bertolonia, 
asking  for  the  name,  and  if  she  can  grow  these 


Saoot  of  Bertolonia  guttata. 


lovely  plants  ? To  the  first  question,  as  to  its 
name,  I cannot  tell,  but  it  looks  much  like  B. 
Van  Houttei,  and  having  dark-green  leaves, 
beautifully  spotted  with  bright-magenta.  I 
have  seen  these  plants  done  well  in  Ghent  at 
the  nurseries  of  M.  Van  Houtte,  and  he  ex- 
hibited a very  nice  case  of  them  in  variety  at 
the  Earl’s  Court  International  Flower  Show 
during  last  month,  but  it  was  rather  early  in 
the  season  for  them.  Fine  examples  of  them 
I also  once  saw  in  M.  Bleu’s  garden  in  Paris, 
and  I have  no  doubt  “Miss  L.”  could 
grow  them  if  she  has  a stove-house,  and  if 
this  is  is  not  sufficiently  close,  so  as  to  retain  a 
moist  atmosphere,  place  them  under  a hand- 
glass, where  they  will  grow  and  increase  in  size 
andbeauty.  I wasmuchstruckwith M. Bleu’splan 
of  culture.  The  whole  of  the  central  stage  in 
his  stove  is  fitted  with  a large  glass  covering. 
Mr.  Bause,  of  Norwood,  exhibited  some  plants 
at  the  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting  at  Vic- 
toria which  stood  quite  unharmed  all  the  day 
without  any  covering,  but  these,  I should  think, 
had  been  previously  prepared — that  is,  hardened 
off ; but,  at  any  rate,  they  are  so  lovely  in 
appearance  that  even  one  or  two  failures  can 
be  overlooked.  The  plants  must  be  efficiently 
drained,  usingforsoil  peat  and  a little  light  loam, 
good  leaf-mould,  well  incorporated,  and  the 
whole  made  sharp  with  sand.  Into  this  the 
plants  should  be  potted  moderately  firm.  They 
should  be  kept  in  a warm  stove,  and  the 
atmosphere  should  be  well  charged  with  mois- 
ture ; but  in  the  event  of  a good  amount  of 
moisture  being  kept  in  the  natural  air  of  the 
stove,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  put  them  into 
a glass  frame  or  a hand-light.  They  like  an 
abundance  of  water  to  the  roots,  which,  how- 
ever, must  pass  away  quickly  ; and  care  should 
be  exercised  in  giving  water  not  to  wet  the 
foliage,  because  if  this  does  not  cause  the  leaves 
to  decay,  it  dims  considerably  the  beautiful 
colours  with  which  they  are  spotted. 
The  following  are  a few  kinds  which 
can  be  procured  from  any  of  the  leading 
nurserymen,  and  they  all  deserve  cultivation. 
B.  argyroneura  : Leaves  ovate,  ground  colour, 
pale-green,  having  all  the  principal  veins  marked 
with  silvery-white,  and  marked  with  numerous 
spots  of  the  same  bright  colour.  B.  guttata 
(see  illustration)  : Leaves  ovate,  rich  dark- 
green,  profusely  spotted  with  lines  of  good- 
sized  spots  of  bright  rose-colour.  B.  Mme. 
Van  Geert  : This  is  a beautiful  plant  having 
a tinge  of  rose  suffusing  the  green,  which 


is  suffused  with  innumerable  spots  of  pink 
and  white.  It  is  a perfect  gem.  B.  Monsieur 
Finet:  In  this  variety  the  leaves  are  olive- 
green,  having  a velvety  character,  and  the 
veins  are  coloured  of  a bright  rose  colour ; 
between  the  veins  are  numerous  spots  of 
the  same  colour  set  in  a regular  manner. 
B.  Souvenir  de  Gand  : Leaves  of  good  size, 
dark-green  ground  colour,  veined  with  magenta, 
and  being  profusely  spotted  with  bright  rosy- 
magenta.  B.  superbissima : This  is  a bold 

growing  plant,  with  large  leaves  of  a rich  olive- 
green,  the  primary  veins  being  purplish-rose, 
and  spotted  with  the  same  colour,  in  addition 
to  which  the  whole  under  surface  is  suffused 
with  the  same  colour.  It  is  a very  beautiful 
plant.  B.  Van  Houttei : This  is  a magnifi- 
cent variety,  having  large  leaves,  with  a ground 
colour  of  rich  olive-green,  the  primary  veins 
being  broad  and  marked  with  dazzling  magenta, 
and  between  which  are  many  large  spots  of  the 
same  bright  colour.  Besides  the  above  we  have 
beautiful  plants  in  C.  Baron  A.  de  Rothschild, 
B.  Henleyana,  B.  Legrelleana,  B.  Mme.  Leon 
Say,  B.  Mirandsei,  B.  Mme.  Ed.  Pynaert,  and 
B.  Rodeckiana.  J.  J. 


1062.— Pruning  Camellias.— The  proper 
time  to  prune  and  repot  these  plants  is  in  the 
spring,  when  they  begin  to  grow,  after  flowering 
is  finished  ; sometimes  they  start  into  growth 
before  they  have  finished  flowering.  As  they 
are  grown  in  pots,  they  will  require  very  little 
pruning.  If  they  are  pot-bound,  give  them  a 
shift  now,  but  not  otherwise.  They  must  not 
be  pruned  now.  Place  them  outdoors  in  a par- 
tially shaded  place,  but  not  under  trees  ; take 
them  inside  again  in  the  autumn  before  frosts 
appear.  In  some  parts  of  the  South  of  England 
Camellias  stand  outside  all  winter  perfectly  well, 
but  as  you  do  not  give  your  locality  I cannot 
advise  you  further.— J.  Silsbey. 

It  is  not  usual  to  prune  Camellias.  Some 

of  the  finest  collections  in  the  country  have  never 
had  the  knife  to  them  except  to  cut  the  blooms. 

I should  certainly  not  advise  a novice  to  tamper 
with  the  plants  in  this  way  or  the  results  may 
be  disastrous.  As  regards  repotting  opinions 
differ  somewhat,  but  the  safest  time  to  do  so  is 
just  when  young  shoots  are  appearing  and  the 
worst  when  these  are  in  full  growth,  as  root 
disturbance  then  gives  a check  which  will  often 
hinder  the  formation  of  flower-buds.  Some 
repot  when  the  buds  form,  but  then  great  care  is 
required  in  watering  through  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  Tie  up  some  soot  in  a bag  and 
put  it  in  the  water-tank.  This  will  give  colour 
to  the  foliage,  and  you  may  syringe  with  the 
soot-water  if  only  barely  coloured.  By  all 
means  keep  them  under  cover  till  grow’th  is 
completed,  and  then  they  may  go  into  the  open 
air  in  a shady  situation  for  about  six  weeks. — 
J.  C.  B. 

1050.— Treatment  of  an  Oleander.— 

To  manage  these  plants  successfully  they  should 
be  taken  in  hand  after  they  have  finished  flower- 
ing. Give  them  a short  rest  by  drying  them  at 
the  root,  then  cut  down  to  within  a few  eyes  of 
thepreviousyear’s  wood,  andplace  theminawarm 
greenhouse — or  stove  if  you  have  one— and  en- 
courage them  to  make  a short  growth  before 
winter  sets  in.  In  spring  the  plants  should  be 
shifted,  using  a compost  consisting  of  two  parts 
good  loam,  two  parts  well  decayed  manure,  one 
part  peat,  and  one  part  leaf -mould.  Stop  the 
young  growths  so  that  each  plant  may  make  a 
bushy  head.  If  not  convenient  to  give  them 
several  shifts  they  must  be  well  fed  with  liquid- 
manure.  Soon  after  the  trusses  of  bloom  show 
themselves  young  shoots  will  start  from  the 
base,  and  if  these  are  allowed  to  remain  the 
flowers  are  robbed  of  their  strength,  and  are  nearly 
buried  in  foliage  ; but  if  the  shoots  are  picked 
out  as  soon  as  seen  the  flowers  will  rise  above 
the  leaves,  and  form  a fine  compact  head.  These 
plants  are  sometimes  much  affected  with  “scale,” 
but  if  these  instructions  are  carried  out,  with 
the  addition  of  good  drainage,  this  pest  will 
be  little  or  no  trouble. — F.  Silsbey. 

In  a general  way  amateurs  do  not  give 

the  Oleander  heat  enough  to  get  it  to  flower. 
Although  commonly  known  as  a greenhouse 
plant,  warmth  is  a great  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  its  blossoms.  It  is  when  it  gets  a suitable 
temperature  that  it  accommodates  itself  to 
either  a wet  or  moderately  dry  condition  at  the 
roots.  With  plenty  of  root  moisture  it  will 
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flower  abundantly  in  rather  small  pots,  but  if  it 
is  not  treated  as  a semi-aquatic  it  must  have 
more  root  space,  when  it  will  blossom  frooly.  I 
never  knew  anyone  to  flower  this  plant  success- 
fully in  a cold,  airy  greenhouse,  when  the  roots 
were  constantly  saturated  with  moisture  ; but 
when  the  same  plant  was  transferred  to  a 
warmer  structure  under  the  same  root  condi- 
tions it  bloomed  very  well.  The  soil  is  not  of 
so  much  consequence  so  that  it  is  not  too  light 
in  character.  Light  and  warmth  are  of  more  im- 
portance. I have  frequently  seen  it  doing  better 
in  a room  window  facing  south  than  in  a 
draughty  and  partially-shaded  greenhouse. 
The  leathery  character  of  the  leaves  is  such  as 
to  make  it  a good  room  plant,  but  it  must  have 
the  lightest  and  warmest  position  in  the  window. 

— J.  C.  C. 

1059.  — Propagating  Hydrangeas.— 

The  want  of  success  is  owing  to  the  choice  of  the 
wrong  season  for  propagation.  The  young 
immature  shoots  are  very  liable  to  damp  off,  and 
require  the  care  of  an  experienced  propagater  to 
root  them.  August,  when  the  wood  is  fairly 
ripened,  is  the  time  to  take  cuttings,  and  then 
they  make  roots  as  readily  as  a “Geranium.” 
The  cuttings  should  be  firmly  inserted  round 
the  edge  of  41-inch  pots,  well  drained,  using 
a compost  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf-soil, 
with  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  silver  sand. 
Insert  them  firmly,  keep  them  in  a shaded  frame 
and  moderately  moist,  and  they  will  make  roots 
readily. — J.  C.  B. 

Hydrangea-cuttings  are  easily  struck. 

“C.  N.  P.”  has  either  kept  his  too  wet  or  too 
dry  ; both  would  cause  them  to  go  limp  and 
fail  to  strike.  Select  the  cuttings  from  the 
young  wood  of  medium  size,  not  too  stout ; take 
them  off  below  the  third  joint  and  trim  off  the 
two  bottom  leaves  ; dibble  them  round  the  sides 
of  pots  that  are  well  drained  and  filled  with 
very  sandy  soil.  Place  them  in  a greenhouse  or 
frame,  and  keep  them  moderately  moist  and 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  If  covered  with 
a bell-glass  they  will  not  flag  at  all,  but  the 
glass  must  be  wiped  dry  every  morning.  For 
other  details  of  culture  see  Gardening,  June 
11th  last,  page  202.— F.  Silsbey. 

1049. — Flowering  of  Begonias  from 
seed. — A good  deal  depends  upon  the  treatment 
and  care  the  plants  receive.  A good  grower, 
with  the  best  of  appliances  and  plenty  of  heat, 
will  sow  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  J anuary, 
and  get  good  plants  in  5-inch  pots  nicely  in 
bloom  before  June  is  out ; but  in  a general  way, 
if  they  begin  flowering  in  small  pots,  boxes,  or 
the  open  ground  some  time  in  July  from  seed 
sown  in  January,  I think  that  is  pretty  good. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  fine 
hybrid  varieties  we  have  now,  both  single  and 
double,  do  not  grow  with  nearly  the  same 
freedom  as  the  older  kinds,  while  in  a small  state 
especially. — B.  C.  R. 

1021.— Asparagus  plumosus.-' This  eleg-ant  plant 
seldom  does  much  good  in  a cool-hoiise.  It  needs  the 
warm  growing  atmosphere  of  the  intermediate  house  or 
cool  stove,  where  even  if  little  or  no  artificial  heat  is  em- 
ployed the  air  is  confined  and  the  syringe  used  abun- 
dantly to  make  satisfactory  progress.  The  proper  soil  for 
this  plant  is  sandy  peat. — B.  C.  R. 

1004.— Large-flowered.  Zonal  Pelar 
goniums.  — If  you  want  singles,  Aurore-boreale 
(salmon-scarlet)  and  Gloire  Lyonnaise  (rosy- 
scarlet)  are  simply  immense,  though  not  so  per- 
fect in  shape  as  some  others,  and  Rev.  A.  Harries 
(light-scarlet),  Ghas.  Dickens  (purple-crimson), 
Lily  (white),  and  Beauty  of  Kent  (salmon)  are 
also  very  large  when  well  grown.  In  the  double 
and  semi-double  class,  Beaute  Poitevine  (rosy- 
salmon),  F.  V.  Raspail  (crimson-scarlet),  Mme. 
Hoste  (salmon),  Jeanne  d’Arc  (white),  and 
Mme.  Leon  Dalloy  (blush),  are  among  the  finest. 
— B.  C.  R. 


you  again— and,  if  you  have  to  pay  a slightly 
higher  price,  you  will  obtain  plants  that  will 
live  and  thrive,  so  that  they  really  are  the 
cheapest  and  the  best. — J.  J. 

1 1 1 1.— Umbrella  and  Sago  Palms.  I 

am  afraid  you  will  not  have  heat  enough  to  keep 
the  young  plants  through  the  winter  if  you  sow 
the  seed  now.  You  might  be  able  to  do  so  when 
the  plants  get  older,  because  the  growth  would 
be  harder.  If  the  seed  had  been  sown  last 
March  you  mighthave  done  better  with  them,  but 
fi,n  an  miner  is  so  far  advanced  I cannot 
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now  the  summer  is  so 
hold  out  much  hope  that  you  will  succeed 
the  other  hand  the  seeds  of  some  kinds  of 
Palms  do  not  retain  their  vitality  but  a short 
time,  so  that  if  you  keep  them  over  until  spring 
you  will  be  no  better  off.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, perhaps  you  had  better  sow  the  seed  at 
once. — J.  C.  G. 

1104. —Plants  for  winter  flowering. 

—The  order  for  bulbs  for  forcing  in  winter 
should  be  sent  in  at  once  to  get  good  ones. 
These  will  include  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Scillas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Freesias,  Dielytras, 
Gladiolus  The  Bride,  and  Spiraea  japonica.  The 
orders  for  Azaleas  (Indian,  Japanese,  and  Ghent 
not  forgetting  the  old,  sweet-scented,  yellow 
flowered  pontica),  are  usually  sent  in  now  for 
delivery  in  September,  and  with  these  might 
come  such  useful  forcing  plants  as  Deutzias, 
Lilacs,  and  Rhododendrons.  Winter-flowering 
Heaths,  such  as  hyemalis,  gracilis,  and  Wil 
moreana,  also  Genista  fragrans,  might  be  pur 
chased  in  September.  Then  Cinerarias,  Primu 
las,  and  Cyclamens  might  be'  bought  in  as  young 


i io7._ Pelargonium  Aurore-boreale. 

This  is  a variety  of  what  has  been  termed  the 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  from  a brownish  zone  like 
a horse-shoe  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves. 
Many  leaves  are  of  a plain  green  colour  without 
any  trace  of  zone.  A section  of  these  I elai - 
goniums  was  produced  many  years  ago  with 
immense  trusses  of  badly-formed  flowers,  and 
were  designated  Nosegay  Pelargoniums.  Ly- 
and-bye  the  Nosegay  varieties  were  crossed 
with  those  having  well-formed  flowers,  but 
small  trusses,  and  an  intermediate  class  was  ob- 
tained, and  to  this  class  Aurore-boreale  belongs. 
It  has  immense  foliage,  flowers,  and  trusses ; the 
flowers  are  a salmon-red  colour.  Gloire  Lyon- 
naise, with  rosy-red  flowers,  belongs  to  this 
class.  Mrs.  Mayes  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  both 
salmon-tinted  varieties,  belong  to  this  giant 
Hybrid  Nosegay  section. — J.  D.  E. 

1123— A Metrosideros  not  flowering.— The 
wood  was  not  sufficiently  ripened  ; possibly  also  the  plant 
may  be  too  young  to  flower.  It  is  of  a genus  of  Australian 
plants,  which  usually  flower  freely  enough  when  some  age 
and  size  has  been  obtained.  Place  the  plant  in  the  open 
air  to  ripen  the  wood. — E.  H. 

FERNS, 

AN  INDOOR  FERNERY. 

A “ Brixtonian  ” wants  to  know  something 
about  a variety  of  these  plants  suitable  for  an 
indoor  fernery  ? This  gentleman  speaks  of  having 
a house  with  Ferns  in  it,  but  he  does  not  say 
what  sort  of  a house  or  structure  it  is,  or  what 
aspect  it  has,  nor  its  dimensions.  However,  if  it 
is  a glass-house,  somewhat  in  accordance  with 


970.— Treatment  of  Palms.— “B.  C.  R.” 

says,  in  Garden ing , J une 25 th , page 227,  “ All  the 
Palms  of  commerce  are  raised  and  grown  in  very 
warm  and  close  houses,  saturated  with  moisture, 
and  heavily  shaded  but  I think  it  would  have 
been  more  correct  had  he  put  it  that  all  the 
market  growers  raise  their  Palms  so.  for  plants 
which  I have  seen  growing  in  some  of  the  leading 
nurseries  are  not  treated  thus,  and  these  plants 
are  in  commerce,  and  they  do  not  “ die  within  a 
few  months  of  being  removed.”  I should  advise 
my  readers  not  to  buy  these  plants  of  market 
men,  nor  of  anyone  who  treats  them  as 
“ B.  C.  R.”  says  they  do,  but  go  to  a respect- 
able tradesman — one  who  will  be  glad  to  see 


plants  now  to  be  grown  on  at  home,  as  it  is 
too  late  to  sow  seeds  now.  The  above  will  give 
a nice  variety,  though  there  are  other  things 
which  might  be  purchased  now  for  winter 
flowering.  Tree  Carnations,  for  instance, 
might  be  bought  now  for  growing  on.— E.  H. 


the  proportions  of  the  best  residential  houses  in 
that  locality,  then  he  has  one  that  can  be  made 
into  a very  interesting  fernery,  and,  supposing 
it  is  to  be  devoted  to  Ferns  only,  then  the  centre 
should  be  set  out  with  some  blocks  of  sandstone 
and  tupha,  but  do  not  go  to  the  trouble  and 
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useless  expense  of  cementing  them  together  in 
order  to  make  a square  and  even  job  of  the 
stones.  I know  of  a small  house  not  20  miles 
from  London  where  a man  was  employed 
for  many  months  putting  up  stones  and  cement- 
ing them  together  ; the  house  has  now  been 
finished  for  some  years,  but  the  stone  and  cement 
are  still  perfectly  arid  and  bare.  There  is  not 
a vestige  of  any  plant-life  growing  thereon,  not 
even  Lichens,  saving  in  places  where  no  cement 
has  touched  it.  Some  soil  should  be  wheeled 
into  the  house,  and  round  and  about  this  should 
be  placed  the  stones  and  tupha.  They  do  not 
require  to  be  buried,  because  a little  soil  scraped 


round  the  base  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  the 
impression  that  they  are  in  the  soil,  and  then 
plant  some  creeping  plants  to  climb  up  and  over 
these  materials.  We  will  suppose  the  centre 
of  the  house  is  made  the  highest ; then  upon 
this  plant  a medium-sized 

Tree-Fern  ; the  best  kind  would  be  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica  (see  page  265).  Do  not  have  it 
too  tall  to  start  with,  or  else  after  a year  or  two 
its  fronds  will  be  so  stiff  and  erect  that  they 
will  be  apt  to  press  against  the  roof-glass  ; but 
if  you  wish  to  avoid  this,  then  sink  the  centre 
of  the  house,  and  have  it  the  lowest  instead  of 
the  highest  part,  and  then  you  will  have  the 
advantage  for  some  years  of  being  able  to  look 
down  upon  the  top  of  the  Tree-Fern,  which  I 
often  think  is  the  pleasantest  point  of  view. 
Ferns  of  different  kinds  should  be  planted 
round  and  about  the  Tree-Fern,  such  as 
various  kinds  of  Lomarias,  Pteris,  Lastreas, 
and  Polystichums,  also  Adiantums  and 
Aspleniums.  Davallia  canariensis  should  be 
largely  used  to  climb  over  and  upon  the  blocks 
of  sandstone,  and  in  very  shady,  quiet  spots, 
where  the  air  is  very  moist  and  free  from 
draughts.  Trichomanes  and  Hymenophyllums 
should  be  used,  and  there  are  plenty  of  species 
which  could  be  utilised  for  this  purpose,  such  as 
Litobrochia,  reserving  the  choicest  and  the 
dwarfer  kinds  for  near  the  edge  of  the  walk  ; 
the  Todeas,  too,  should  find  a place  here,  and 
Dennstsedia  also  ; always  choosing  the  kinds 
which  are  suited  to  the  temperature  which  you 
maintain  during  the  winter  months.  Now  I 
daresay  “ Brixtonian  ” will  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out a front  stage  in  this  fernery,  so  that  he  may 
have  some  pot  plants  of  Ferns,  etc.  This  I should 
advise  him  not  to  have  made  of  wood,  but  of 
brickwork  ; it  costs  very  little  more,  and  it  lasts 
twenty  times  as  long,  and  the  plants  can  be  kept 
in  a great  deal  better  condition,  and  the  moisture 
which  would  be  daily  rotting  the  wooden  stage 
will  be  adding  to  the  utility  of  the  brick  one. 
Have  some  arches  turned  at  the  required  height, 
and  upon  these  arches  place  a bed  of  gravel  or 
shingle  which  will  hold  enough  moisture  to  keep 
a constant  supply,  and  along  the  front  edge  you 
might  put  a little  soil,  and  have  an 

Edging  of  Selaginella,  or  some  other  small- 
growing plant.  Well,  now  for  the  pot  plants. 
Of  these  there  should  be  placed  some  large  speci- 
mens which  should  stand  up  at  intervals.  These 
plants  take  off  the  generally  much  too  uniform 
appearance  of  a front  stage  of  Ferns.  These 
s ingle  specimens  should  not  stand  toonear,  other- 


wise the  plants  in  between  get  smothered  up. 
For  these  dotted-in  plants,  I would  advise  such 
as  Phlebodium  sporodocarpum,  and  P.  aureum, 
Neottopteris  australasica,  Microlepia  hirta 
cristata,  Lomaria  cycadoides,  Lomariafluviatilis, 
Gleichenia  flabellata,  Gleichenia  microphylla, 
Gleichenia  Spelunc®,  and  some  others.  As  ordi- 
nary plants  I advise  nice 

Usefhl-sized  plants  ; nothing  to  be  kept  on 
the  front  stage  in  less  than  48-sized  pots. 
Smaller  plants  can  be  placed  in  a frame  or  on  a 
shelf  out  of  sight.  For  soil  use  good  pjeat, 
which  should  be  chopped  up  with  a spade  and 
well  beaten  with  a stick,  and  good  turfy  light 


loam,  which  should  go  through  the  same  as  the 
peat,  and  mix  with  this  a third  of  road-sweep- 
ings off  a country  road.  I do  not  like  the 
sweepings  from  a macadamised  road.  Mix  these 
all  together,  and  do  not  use  the  sieve  for  any- 
thing about  the  plants,  keeping,  however,  the 
rougher  stuff  for  the  larger  pots,  and  the  finer 
soil  keeping  put  on  one  side  for  pots  that  are 
smaller.  The  temperature  should  range  from 
40  degs.  to  50  degs.  in  winter,  this  being  the 
only  time  that  heat  is  required,  and  then  I think 
“Brixtonian”  may  succeed  very  well.  The 
months  of  February  and  March  are  the  best  time  of 
year  to  repot  Ferns,  but  other  times  will  do  if 
they  want  a shift  from  any  cause,  and  the  plants 
should  never  stand  upon  a level  stone  or  slate 
bottom  without  a small  piece  of  stick  beneath 
one  side,  because  when  the  pots  so  stand  the 
drainage  is  not  good  and  I have  known  many 
amateurs’  plants  quite  ruined  from  this  cause 
alone.  J.  J. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 

When  these  come  fully  into  bearing,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  regular  cutting  of  the  fruits 
before  they  get  very  large  and  seedy  is  attended 
to,  or  they  will  not  continue  to  produce  satis- 
factory results  for  long.  When  grown  for 
market  they  must,  however,  be  allowed  to 
attain  a fairly  good  size  or  they  do  not  sell 
readily  ; but  for  private  use  they  are  certainly 
best  if  cut  rather  small,  and  there  is  not  so 
much  loss  in  this  as  many  might  suppose,  as  a 
few  large  fruits  swelling  off  take  more  strength 
out  of  the  plants  than  a number  of  small  ones, 
and  it  is  quite  a matter  of  exhaustion  that  often 
makes  them  to  cease  bearing.  I find  it  is  a good 
plan  to  put  out  a few  plants  rather  late  in  May 
or  early  in  June,  especially  for  a late  supply, 
for  when  we  get  a mild  autumn  they  are  most 
useful.  During  any  great  glut  of  summer 
vegetables  a good  many  people  allow  their 
Marrows  to  become  overgrown  and  seedy.  Now 
such  Marrows  when  ripe  make  a capital  winter 
vegetable  ; they  should  be  cut  and  hung  up  in 
a dry  house  or  shed  ; if  laid  down  they  rot.  In 
cooking  they  require  to  be  peeled  and  the  seeds 
removed,  when  the  remainder  may  be  treated 
exactly  the  same  as  Turnips  ; in  early  winter 
no  vegetable  that  I cultivate  is  more  appreciated 
than  these  overgrown  Marrows.  During  cold 
seasons  I have  generally  found  the  Bush  Mar- 


row to  be  much  the  hardiest,  but  in  walled-in 
gardens  where  handlights  are  plentiful  to  shelter 
the  young  growth  during  the  cold  nights  of  May 
a good  type  of  the  Long  White  running  variety 
will  generally  continue  to  be  the  greatest 
favourite.  G. 


1 122.— Planting  Asparagus.— If  young 
plants  could  be  obtained  close  at  hand  that  were 
moved  last  spring  and  removed  again  now,  if  they 
were  mulched,  watered,  and  shaded,  they  would 
not  feel  much  check.  I have  moved  young 
plants  as  late  in  the  season  as  this  to  fill  up 
blanks  in  beds.  Of  course  it  will  not  do  to 
obtain  plants  from  a distance  ; they  would  be 
spoilt  before  they  could  be  got  out.  Probably 
the  best  course  to  adopt  will  be  to  wait  till  next 
April  and  then  fill  up  with  strong  two-year-old 
plants.  Ascertain  the  reason  of  the  last  plants 
dying,  as  they  do  not  usually  die  off'  in  such  a 
wholesale  way  without  a cause. — E.  H. 

It  is  too  late  to  plant  Asparagus  now. 

The  best  time  to  plant  it  is  just  as  it  starts  to 
grow  in  the  spring,  and  one-year-old  plants  are 
best.  The  ground  must  be  deeply  trenched  and 
well  manured  in  the  autumn  previously  to 
planting.  In  fact,  were  I intending  to  plant 
Asparagus  I would  set  about  preparing  the 
ground  at  once,  and  would  plant  nothing  on  it 
during  the  present  season.  The  Dutch-hoe 
would  be  frequently  run  through  it,  and  the 
surface  lightly  forked  over  two  or  three  times 
before  planting  time  in  March  or  early  in  April, 
according  as  the  plants  were  late  or  early  in 
starting.  The  weather  has  been  very  unfavour- 
able to  the  growth  of  Asparagus  this  year. 

My  own  beds  have  not  done  very  well,  and 
many  of  the  old  shoots  have  not  started  to  grow 
this  year. — J.  D.  E. 

1119.— Celery  and  nitrate  of  soda  — Nitrate  of 
soda  and  other  stimulants  may  be  given  to  Celery  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  well  established.  I think  it  wilfbe  better 
dissolved  in  water,  and  then  applied.  From  half-a-pound 
to  a pound  dissolved  in  30  gallons  of  water  will  be  a very 
useful  stimulant  for  any  crop  requiring  help. — E.  H. 

A light  sprinkling  of  this  stimulating 

salt  may  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  j 
fairly  got  hold  of  the  soil  and  commenced  to  > 
grow,  and  another  application  when  about  half 
grown,  or  in,  say,  a month’s  time,  will  probably 
be  sufficient.  Sprinkle  about  a dessert-spoonful 
round  each  plant  now,  and,  say,  a table-spoonful 
by-and-bye.  The  nitrate  ought  to  be  crushed 
quite  fine  before  using,  and  either  applied  just 
before  rain,  or  else  watered  in  at  once. — ,1 

B.  C.  R. 

1121.— Picking  Herbs.— For  drying,  Herbs  should 
be  cut  just  before  they  come  into  blossom,  and  either  tied  ' I 
in  small  bunches  and  hung  up  in  an  airy  room,  or  placed  on 
shelves  till  well  dried,  and  then  rubbed  up  9mall  and 
placed  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  and  corked  up.  In  this 
way  the  whole  of  the  strength  is  preserved  for  any  reason-  I 
able  length  of  time.— E.  H. 

1108.  — Winter  and  spring  vege- 
tables.— Sow  Ellam’s  Early  Cabbage  from  the 
20th  to  the  30th  July,  according  to  locality. 
Turnips  for  winter  use  sow  largely  now,  and 
again  first  week  in  August.  Sow  Spinach  the  end 
of  July,  and  again  middle  of  August.  Plant  Red 
or  Pink  Celery,  also  Turnip-rooted  Celery  or 
Celeriac.  Sow  a small  bed  of  Early  French 
Horn  Carrots  at  once  for  drawing  young  in 
winter.  Sow  Cucumbers  now,  if  there  is  a warm 
house  to  plant  them  in,  for  autumn  and  winter 
use.  Make  Mushroom-beds,  either  in  the  open 
air  or  in  sheds,  for  autumn  bearing.  All  kinds 
of  Winter  Greens  may  yet  be  planted  if  strong 
plants  can  be  had,  but  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
Plant  Walcheren  Cauliflowers  now  for  autumn. 

Sow  French  Beans  in  pits  the  end  of  the  month  or 
beginning  of  August.  Sow  Lettuce  and  Endive 
for  autumn  and  winter  use.  Sow  Chervil  and 
Parsley  immediately.  Sow  Cauliflowers  from 
the  15th  to  25th  of  August  to  staud  the  winter, 
pricking  off  the  seedlings  into  cold  frames  when 
large  enough. — E.  H. 

1141.— Tomatoes  not  swelling  the 
fruit. — You  will  not  succeed  in  growing 
Tomatoes  satisfactorily  all  the  time  you  resort 
to  high  feeding  until  there  are  several  fruits 
swelling  off,  and  not  even  then  if  the  roots  have 
the  run  of  a border  of  good  soil.  Over-luxu- 
riance is  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  if  you 
are  wise  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost  upon  you 
for  another  year.  Take  notice  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  plants  and  all  the  time  they 
remain  in  such  vigorous  growth  withhold 
manures  altogether.  It  will  be  time  enough 
for  vou  to  apply  stimulants  when  you  find  the  l| 
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A good  type  of  Vegetable  Marrow.  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph 
sent  by  Mr.  W.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 
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leaves  getting  smaller  and  of  a much  lighter 
colour.  From  the  information  you  send,  1 am 
s,ure  the  plants  are  vigorous  enough  to  ripen 
off  t he  first  bunch  of  fruit  with  the  assistance 
of  plain  water  only.  As  to  cutting  oil  the  leaves, 
the  practice  is  bad  at  any  time,  and  in  your 
case  it  would  prove  suicidal,  as  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the  plants, 
which  is  already  too  great.  At  the  present 
time  the  leaves  on  my  plants  overhang  the 
fruits  to  such  an  extent  that  I have  to  put  the 
leaves  on  one  side  to  get  at  them.  At  this  time 
of  year  you  only  want  fire  heat  in  damp  and 
cold  weather,  i find  Tomatoes  do  not  pay  for 
fire-heat  after  1 can  keep  the  frost  out  of  the 
house  without  it. — J.  (J.  C. 


strings  and  begin  again.  In  this  way  the  whole 
lawn  will  be  gone  over  properly.  The  holes 
should  he  filled  up  with  good  soil  and  a little 
Grass-seed  sown  on  the  top.  Keep  the  lawn 
well  rolled  and  mown,  and  watered  in  very  dry 
weather.  Do  not  play  on  it  when  it  is  soft  after 
heavy  rain,  nor  in  any  kind  of  shoes  with  heels. 
As  soon  as  play  is  over  for  the  season,  if  there 
are  any  worn  places,  lay  down  some  new  pieces 
of  turf  on  them.  The  ground,  to  begin  with, 
should  be  well  drained. — G.  S.  S. 


I do  not  think  the  foliage  has  anything 
to  do  with  it,  and  I would  not  cut  any  of  this 
away  until  the  plants  are  pretty  well  advanced, 
and  the  leaves  keep  the  sun  from  the  lower 
trusses  of  fruit.  I fancy  the  plants  get  rather 
too  much  moisture.  Tomatoes  always  “set” 
better  in  a moderately  dry  atmosphere,  besides 
which  the  plants  really  do  not  want  much  water 
until  they  begin  to  carry  some  fruit.  I should 
also  recommend  you  to  pass  your  finger,  or  a 
feather,  lightly  but  briskly  over  each  truss  of 
expanded  flowers  every  day  between  twelve  and 
two  p.m.  when  the  sun  is  shining,  and  the 
house  is  rather  dry.  This  distributes  the  pollen, 
and  ensures  a good  set.  Imperfect  fertilisation 
is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  fruit  failing  to 
swell  properly.  Flowers  that  have  never  been 
fertilised  at  all  will  sometimes  set  after  a 
fashion,  though  they  may  not  commence  to 
swell  for  several  weeks  ; but  if  once  a few  grains 
of  pollen  touch  the  stigma,  the  fruit  sets  and 
begins  to  swell  directly. — B.  C.  R. 

1140.— Growing  Rhubarb.— I may  be 
wrong  in  my  surmise,  but  I believe  the  cause  of 
the  failure  is  because  you  pull  from  the  plants 
the  same  year  after  planting.  Rhubarb  will 
not  bear  this.  The  plants  require  one  year's 
growth  to  get  strong,  after  that  you  may  pull 
the  produce  liberally  up  to  mid-summer.  If  I 
am  wrong  you  must  have  got  hold  of  a very 
small  sort  that  is  not  worth  growing,  and  I ad- 
vise you  to  discard  it  and  secure  a true  stock  of 
Early  Linneus.  The  friend  who  told  you  to 
dig  up  your  Rhubarb  plants  in  the  autumn 
and  leave  them  on  the  top  of  the  soil  for 
a week  or  two  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  advise  as  to  a garden,  as  it  is  evident 
he  knows  nothing  about  it.  Rhubarb 
should  not  be  planted  in  a large  mass  of 
manure.  If  you  make  a fresh  plantation 
have  the  ground  thoroughly  well  dressed 
with  rotten  manure  all  over  and  then  dug 
up  18  inches  deep.  The  ground  is  then 
ready  for  planting.  Never  mind  what 
your  friend  says  about  the  most  suitable 
aspect — choose  a warm  south  one  if  you 
can.  You  will  then  get  an  early  supply 
of  Rhubarb,  which  is  always  the  most 
valued.  Set  out  the  plants  5 feet  apart 
each  way,  and  let  the  crowns  be  on  a level 
with  the  surface.  Rhubarb  plants  are 
often  weakened  by  having  the  leaves  re- 
moved when  the  stems  are  not  taken.  Last 
year  about  this  time  I had  to  advise  about 
some  Rhubarb  plants  that  every  year  were 
getting  weaker.  When  I went  to  see 
them  I found  the  plants  divested  of  nearly 
every  leaf,  which  the  housekeeper  had 
taken  off  from  time  to  time  twice  a week 
to  pack  her  butter  in  to  send  to  market. 

Here  was  the  cause  clearly  traced  at  once, 
as  the  stems  were  left.  Very  few  plants  can 
stand  such  treatment,  and  Rhubarb  least  of 
all.— J.  C.  C. 


WHITE  OR  MADONNA  LILY  (LILIUM 
CANDIDUM). 

It  is  very  strange  that  some  of  our  most  experi- 
enced Lily-growers  find  much  difficulty  in  the 
growing  of  this  plant,  and  yet  in  many  in- 
stances, especially  in  cottage  gardens,  it  takes 
care  of  itself.  In  my  own  neighbourhood,  for 
instance,  let  me  give  a couple  of  examples. 
Example  No.  1 : Here  is  a row  of  small  houses 
with  a bit  of  garden  about  as  large  as  a good- 
sized  table-cloth  in  front  of  them.  They  face 
about  west,  and  are  consequently,  during  the 
summer,  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  after- 
noon sun  from  about  noon  on.  The  gardens  are 
literally  baked  in  dry  weather,  and  yet  here 
Lilium  candidum  grows  well,  sends  up  flower- 
ing-stems 4 feet  or  5 feet  in  height,  and  pro- 
duces large  and  well-developed  flowers.  Ex- 
ample No.  2 : A garden  attached  to  a very 
quaint,  old  black-and-white  timbered  cottage, 
at  which  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have 
stopped  in  one  of  her  journeys.  The  garden  in 
front  of  the  house  faces  about  north  north-west. 
The  garden  and  situation  are  very  damp,  yet 
here  clumps  of  the  White  Lily  grow  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  and  bloom  most  freely.  I 
obtained  one  of  these  clumps  some  years  ago, 
planted  it  in  my  own  garden  in  a very  different 
situation  and  soil,  and  there  it  has  done  remark- 
ably well.  In  neither  of  these  cases  was  there 
any  attempt  at  culture.  They  were  simply 
planted  and  let  alone,  and  great  was  the  won- 
derment in  the  latter  case  when  I asked  for  the 
clump  and  said  some  people  had  a difficulty  in 
growing  it.  “ One  never  does  as  he  ought  with 


incorporating  with  it  some  rotten  manure,  and 
prick  them  out  4 inches  apart.  Take  care  they 
do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water,  but  sprinkle 
them  everyday  in  fine  weather.  If  attended 
to  in  this  way  they  will  make  rapid  progress, 
and  will  well  repay  the  labour.  J.  G.  1>. 

ROSES. 

1105. — Climbing  Roses. — If  you  had 

mentioned  the  height  of  the  wall  I could  have 
answered  the  enquiry  more  usefully  than  I can 
do  now  in  the  absence  of  such  information.  It 
the  wall  is  not  more  t han  8 feet  high  you  may 
select  some  of  the  strong-growing  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  to  cover  it,  such  as  Magna  Charta, 
bright-pink  ; General  Jacqueminot,  bright- 
crimson  ; Madame  Nachury,  satiny-rose ; 
Victor  Verdier,  carmine  ; Pride  of  Waltham, 
flesh-colour  ; Edward  Morren,  cherry-colour  ; 
Bessie  Johnson,  light-blush  ; and  Charles 
Lefebvre,  crimson.  For  a wall  of  greater 
height  the  following  are  suitable  : Gloire  de 
Dijon,  fawn ; Reine  Marie  Henriette,  red ; 
Reve  d’Or,  deep-yellow;  William  A.  Richard- 
son, orange-yellow  ; Cheshunt  Hybrid,  light- 
red  ; Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  rose ; and  Aimee 
Vibert,  white. — J.  C.  C. 

A west  aspect,  the  same  as  you  describe, 

will  do  for  any  variety  of  Climbing  Roses,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  you  to  obtain  a descriptive 
catalogue  from  one  of  the  growers  advertising 
in  Gardening.  You  would  then  see  a full  and 
fairly  correct  description  of  all  of  the  best  varie- 
ties for  your  purpose.  However,  I will  name 
twelve  very  suitable  kinds,  and  give  their  pre- 
dominating  colours  : Boule  de  Niege  and  Aimee 
Vibert  (white),  Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  Reine  M. 
Henriette  (red),  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Celine 
Forestier,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte  (yellow), 
Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Bouquet  d’Or  (butt  and 
yellow),  Madame  Chauvry  and  W.  A.  Richard- 
son (apricot),  Madame  de  Tartas  and  Socrates 
(pink). — P.  U. 

1135.— Rose  in  a greenhouse.— I have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  Rose  you  refer  to  is  the 
Climbing  Devoniensis.  If  so,  it  is  not  unusual 


Our  Rfvdfrs’  Illustrations  : Bed  of  White  or  Madonna  Lily  (Lilium  candidum).  Engraved  for  Gardening 
IllustSd ^fiomTphotograph  sent  by  Mr.  Charles  De  Fernex,  74,  Ockendon-road,  Essex-road,  Islington 
London,  N. 


1053.— Size  of  a lawn-tennis-court.— 

The  actual  dimensions  of  a lawn-tennis-court 
are  78  feet  by  36  feet,  but  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  marked  out  should  not  be  less,  if  possible, 
than  102  feet  by  48  feet,  as  it  is  surprising  what 
a distance  one  has  to  run  out  of  a court  sometimes 
to  reach  a ball.  The  service-lines  are  21  feet 
from  the  net  and  27  feet  long,  so  that  this  inner 
court,  as  it  were,  is  42  feet  by  27  feet.  It  is 
very  essential  to  have  the  court  as  level  and  free 
from  weeds  as  possible.  If  the  turf  be  full  of 
weeds  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to 
fasten  two  strings  across  the  lawn  about  a yard 
apart  and  set  someone  to  take  out  the  weeds, 
insisting  that  they  work  between  the  strings. 
When  that  portion  is  finished  shift  one  of  the 


it  and  perhaps  that  was  the  secret.  Yet  why 
it  should  do  equally  well  in  two  such  opposite 
conditions  I know  not.  It  is,  without  doubt,  a 
beautiful — most  beautiful  flower.  I have  it  now 
occupying  a corner  where  there  are  four  or  five 
clumps  of  it,  and  the  same  number  of  the  com- 
mon Orange  Lily.  They  both  come  into  bloom 
together,  and  the  contrast  is  exceedingly  pretty. 
The  annexed  illustration  shows  a thriving  bed 
of  this  Lily  in  flower  within  two  and  a half 
miles  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London.  D. 


1069.  — Seedling  Anemones.— It  will 
certainly  be  much  better  to  plant  them  out, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  If  left  in  the  pans 
they  will  make  but  little  growth,  whereas,  if  put 
into  the  open  ground  they  will  grow  into  fair-sized 
crowns  large  enough  to  bloom  well  in  spring, 
and  will  even  give  some  flowers  this  autumn  if 
the  weather  is  favourable.  Well  stir  the  soil, 


for  it  to  behave  in  the  way  described  ; as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  unsuitable  for  growing 
under  glass,  except  in  large  and  lofty  houses. 
I do  not  think  the  cutting  back  had  anything 
to  do  with  its  not  flowering.  The  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  root  it  out  at  once,  and  put 
another  in  its  place  that  is  known  to  be^  more 
satisfactory.  Why  not  try  a Marechal  Niel  or 
Climbing  Niphetos?  If  you  would  prefer  a 
bright-coloured  Rose  you  may  select  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  or  the  Red  Glory  (Reine  Marie 
Henriette). — J.  C.  C. 

I should  infer  from  “ Milo’s  note  that 

his  plant  has  been  pruned  too  hard.  He  should 
allow  it  to  grow  at  will  during  the  present 
summer  and  autumn,  and,  providing  the  growth 
gets  matured,  the  plant  will  flower  freely  the 
following  year.  In  pruning  these  strong- 
growers  a great  mistake  is  frequently  made  by 
removing  or  severely  shortening  much  of  the 
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long  growth  made  the  previous  summer ; this 
should  always  be  left  intact,  and  the  weakly 
growth,  with  that  which  has  already  bloomed, 
removed.  If  the  plant  is  doing  well  there  are 
only  two  causes  which  would  prevent  its  flower- 
ing freely  in  due  season — i. e. , injudicious  prun- 
ing and  iinmatured  growth.  One  of  these,  and 
probably  a little  of  both,  are  most  likely  the 
cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  “Milo’s” 
Rose. — P.  U. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reason  the  itose  failed 

to  do  well  was  owing  to  its  being  cut  back  too  severely  ; 
besides  this  the  young  wood  ought  to  be  well  exposed  to 
sunshine.  Sometimes  the  house  where  the  Roses  grow  is 
very  closely  shaded  in  summer  ; this  is  a very  grave  error 
indeed,  as  such  Roses  would  not  flower  well.— J.  D.  E. 

il ‘29. — Roses  Reine  Marie  Henriette 
and  W.  A.  Richardson.  — Unless  the 
growth  came  into  contact  with  the  hot-water 
pipes  it  would  take  no  harm.  If  they  had  a 
check  it  was  because  the  stems  were  outside. 
v>uch  a thing  frequently  occurs  when  the  latter 
are  not  protected,  and  during  such  trying 
weather  as  we  experienced  last  winter  and  in 
early  spring  many  other  subjects  besides  Roses— 
under  the  same  conditions — suffered.  In  all 
such  cases  that  part  of  the  stem  that  is  outside 
should  be  protected  either  with  dry  litter  or 
Bracken  6 inches  in  thickness.  The  greater 
the  length  of  stem  exposed  the  greater  the  body 
of  the  protecting  material  should  be.— J.  C.  G. 

It  depends  entirely  upon  whether  the 

sucker-like  shoots  you  mention  are  Rose  growths 
or  from  the  stock  your  plants  were  worked  upon. 
You  can  see  where  the  Rose  was  worked  upon 
the  stock,  and  if  below  this  they  must  be  re- 
moved at  once.  If  the  shoots  are  produced 
above  the  junction  of  Rose  and  stock,  they  are 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  your  plant,  and 
should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  intro- 
ducing them  into  the  house  and  obtaining  as 
long  and  well-matured  a shoot  as  you  can.  You 
say  your  plants  were  checked,  and  suggest  hot- 
water  pipes  as  the  cause.  The  growth  should  not 
be  too  close  to  a hot-water  pipe,  as  the  contrast 
between  that  part  of  the  stem  and  the  portion 
remaining  out-of-doors  is  too  great.  You  roust 
also  cover  over  the  roots  with  a mulching  of 
light  stable-manure  during  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  afford  some  protection  to  the  out- 
side portion  of  the  stem  of  your  plants.— P.  U. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

TREATMENT  OF  AN  ORANGE-TREE. 

965. — There  is  no  reason  why  this  plant  should 
not  do  well  in  a window  during  the  summer,  if 
it  is  given  attention  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  ; 
but  Orange-trees  are  best  out-of-doors  during 
the  summer  months.  They  dislike  hot,  dry  air, 
however,  and  should  be  syringed  often  when  the 
sun  is  not  on  the  leaves,  placing  the  plant  in  a 
bath  or  tray  in  the  evening,  allowing  it  to  stand 
there  on  an  inverted  saucer  during  the  night,  if 
it  cannot  be  put  out-of-doors  each  evening  for 
the  dew  to  invigorate  it.  Gas,  of  course,  cannot 
be  burned  in  a room  with  an  Orange-tree  ; the 
effect  would  be  to  make  the  leaves  and  fruits 
drop  off,  and  the  plant  would  take  a long  time 
to  recover.  The  foliage  must  be  kept  clean  ; it 
is  of  rather  a sticky  nature,  and  the  dust 
adheres  to  it  very  easily.  A soft  bit  of  old 
sponge  or  flannel,  with  a little  warm  water  and 
soap , will  cleanse  it,  and  the  foliage  should 
then  be  syringed,  or  watered  from  a rosed  pot, 
to  remove  the  soap  and  water.  Each  leaf  must 
be  sponged  separately,  both  above  and  below, 
resting  it  gently  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand 
while  this  is  being  done.  The  leaves  of  an  Orange- 
tree  are  very  brittle,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  bend  or  bruise  them,  as  they  will 
then  decay.  \ oung  shoots  are  extremely  fragile, 
and  are  best  cleansed  with  water  from  a rosed 
pot  ; but  if  green-fly  should  attack  them, 
which  is  often  the  case,  a common  penny  paint- 
brush, such  as  children  use  with  water  colours, 
will  be  found  most  useful  to  remove  the 
insects  without  breaking  the  young  shoots. 
“Nicotine  soap,”  a recent  invention,  will  be 
found  very  valuable  to  destroy  other  insect  pests, 
of  which  the  most  troublesome  that  affects  an 
Orange-tree  is  brown  scale,  a flat  brown  creature, 
which  fixes  itself  on  the  stems  and  on  either  side 
of  the  mid-ribs  of  the  leaves,  causing  ill-health, 
and  death  to  the  plant  if  allowed  to  accumulate. 
If  “ Greenlee  s ” Orange-tree  is  free  from  this,  it 
is  more  fortunate  than  most,  but  if  any  should 


be  detected  they  should  be  sponged  off  daily 
with  warm  water  and  nicotine  soap  until  all 
signs  of  them  have  disappeared,  and  even  then  a 
sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  some  weeks,  lest 
one  of  the  enemy  should  have  escaped  to  re- 
populate the  Orange-tree.  If  a single  specimen 
is  thus  thoroughly  cleansed  when  small  endless 
trouble  will  be  saved  in  future  years,  for  it  is 
most  difficult  to  destroy  this  pest  on  a large 
tree.  Orange-trees  flower  twice  a year  usually, 
and  bear  fruit  at  the  same  time,  but  they 
must  be  carefully  watered  to  do  this,  and 
given  a little  weak  clear  soot-water  twice  a 
week  when  in  full  growth.  They  should  be 
repotted  with  care,  avoiding  much  displacement 
of  the  roots,  and  giving  a small  shift  only,  with 
firm  potting  and  thorough  drainage.  To  do 
this  place  a bit  of  crock  over  the  hole,  with  the 
concave  side  downwards,  and  arrange  three  or 
four  smaller  pieces  so  as  to  allow  the  free  escape 
of  water,  covering  all  the  crocks  with  a layer 
of  Moss  sprinkled  with  soot,  which  ha3  the 
double  effect  of  nourishing  the  roots  and  keep- 
ing away  insects.  The  soil  should  be  composed 
of  leaf-mould  (one  part),  turfy-loam  (two  parts), 
with  a sprinkling  of  soot  and  silver  sand. 
Small  bags  of  suitable  compost  can  be  obtained 
of  a nurseryman,  ready  mixed  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  soil  should  be  used  when  neither 
wet  nor  dry,  but  in  a half  state  between  both, 
and  it  will  need  shaking  down  and  ramming 
with  a stick  (without  injuring  the  roots)  to  pack 
it  firmly  round  them.  Water  must  be  given  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  run  through  the  hole,  but 
only  when  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  too  dry  to 
stain  the  finger  laid  on  it.  Top-dressing — i.e., 
placing  a layer  of  fresh  compost  at  the  top  of 
the  pot,  may  be  done  two  or  three  times  a year 
with  advantage,  having  previously  removed  the 
upper  soil  with  a blunt  stick  to  the  depth  of 
2 inches,  without  touching  the  roots. 

L.  R. 


1027.— Treatment  of  Arums.— These 
plants  do  best  when  planted  out  in  an  open 
border  for  the  summer  months,  and  potted  up 
again  in  September.  As  “ R.  A.  Scott”  may  not 
be  able  to  do  this,  however,  they  can  be  kept  in 
the  pots,  but  should,  if  possible,  be  out-of-doors 
now  on  the  house  “ leads”  in  a small  yard,  or 
even  on  a broad  window-sill,  which  is  not  too 
sunny.  As  they  are  not  ornamental  while  the 
foliage  is  gradually  dying  away  they  may  be 
spared  from  the  room  until  they  become  green 
again.  The  Arum  (Calla  aethiopica)  is  an 
aquatic  plant,  and  must,  therefore,  never  be 
allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water  ; a saucer, 
which  should  be  washed  out  weekly,  should 
stand  under  the  pot,  and  a plentiful  supply  of 
water  be  given,  even  when  the  leaves  are  dying 
away ; or  the  pot  may  be  sunk  to  the  rim 
in  a small  box  of  fine  ashes,  which  keeps  the 
roots  cool  and  damp  if  placed  in  a sunny 
situation.  Arums  require  rich  soil  and  con- 
sume it  quickly,  a strong  plant,  repotted  in 
September,  will  be  found  to  have  lowered  the 
soil  line  by  about  2 inches  by  Christmas,  when 
it  should  be  top-dressed.  If  “ R.  A.  Scott’s  ” 
plants  have  been  neglected  in  the  matter  of 
potting,  and  the  pots  are  very  full  of  roots,  they 
may  be  divided  and  repotted  now,  placing  each 
large  crown  (or  separate  root)  in  a pot  by  itself, 
which  should  not  be  too  large,  as  it  should  re- 
ceive a shift  in  September ; but  if  the  plants 
are  not  too  tight  in  the  pots  they  can  wait  till 
September  to  be  repotted,  only  receiving  a rich 
top-dressing  now.  To  do  this,  scrape  away  the 
upper  soil  with  a blunt  stick  (without  injuring 
the  roots),  and  replace  it  with  a little  rich  compost, 
which  may  be  half  old  manure  from  a hot-bed, 
and  half  leaf-mould,  with  a little  sand  and  a 
sprinkling  of  soot,  which,  if  mixed  with  the 
compost  a few  days  before  it  is  used,  will  drive 
away  insects  and  worms,  and  is  also  a very 
strong  manure.  The  soil  for  potting  Arums  in 
must  not  be  so  strong  as  the  top-dressing.  The 
same  mixture,  with  twice  its  bulk  of  turf -mould 
or  good  garden  loam  and  more  sand,  will  suit 
for  repotting  the  plants,  however.  Green-fly 
must  not  be  allowed  to  injure  the  plants.  It 
can  easily  be  removed  with  a soft  bit  of  spouge 
and  soapy-water,  the  foliage  being  watered  over 
with  a rosed  pot  or  syi'inge  after  the  operation. 
This  may  need  constant  attention  if  the  plants 
are  in  poor  soil.  With  thoroughly-nourished 
roots  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  this  pest 
is  rarely  seen,  especially  if  the  foliage  is  kept 
clean  with  water  from  a rosed  pot. — R. 


999.— Climbers  for  a house  wall.— 

The  following  list  of  suitable  climbers  for  dif- 
ferent aspects  may  be  of  use  to  “Wistaria;” 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  allowance  should 
be  made  for  situation,  shade,  nearness  of  other 
buildings,  &c.,  and  that  all  Creepers,  to  do  well, 
must  be  given  good  soil  and  manure  to  start 
with,  and  a plentiful  supply  of  water.  North : 
Ivy,  the  giant  kind,  Hedera  dentata  (R<egne- 
riana)  and  Irish  Ivy,  being  two  of  the  best 
varieties  to  grow  quickly  and  well.  Single- 
stemmed  plants  can  be  placed  (in  well-dug  soil, 
enriched  with  old  manure)  about  18  inches 
apart,  and  when  they  reach  the  height  of  2 feet 
the  top  shoot  should  be  pinched  out  to  induce 
side  growth.  Abundant  water  and  liquid- 
manure  once  a week  will  make  it  grow  very 
rapidly.  The  young  plants  should  be  kept 
near  the  wall  by  cloth  and  nails  until  they 
take  firm  hold.  Kerria  japonica,  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  (Yellow  Winter- flowering  Jasmine), 
and  Forsythia  suspensa  will  also  grow  well  in  a 
north  aspect.  North-east : Golden  V ariegated 
Honeysuckle,  Pyrus  japonica,  bringing  such  an 
exquisite  mass  of  blossom  in  early  spring ; 
Ayrshire  Roses,  and  Cotoneaster  microphylla 
will  all  grow  here,  notwithstanding  the  cold 
winds  of  this  quarter.  East : Clematis  mon- 
tana,  Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  (if  at  all  sheltered), 
Virginian  Creeper,  and  summer  Creepers  (such 
as  Tropa;olum  canariense),  and  Eccremocarpus 
scaber.  South-east : Wistaria,  Rose  Devonien- 
sis,  Clematis  Jackmani,  Double-flowered  White 
Jasmine,  and  French  Honeysuckle.  South  : All 
kinds  of  Climbing  Roses,  including  the  Banksian 
Rose,  Magnolia,  Ash-leaved  Trumpet-flower 
(Bignonia  radicans),  large- flowered  Clematis 
(named  varieties),  Myrtle  (in  a sheltered  spot), 
and  many  other  plants.  South-west:  This  being 
a very  hot  situation  is  not  a desirable  one  for 
Creepers,  but  any  of  the  plants  recommended 
for  south  will  do  here  if  plentifully  supplied 
with  water  in  hot  weather.  West : The  Fiery 
Thorn  (Cratiegus  Pyracantha),  does  well  in  this 
aspect,  and  the  Red  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose 
(Reine  Marie  Henriette).  North-west : Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchi,  the  most  perfect  of  Creepers 
with  gorgeous  autumn  leaf-colouring,  and  Tro- 
paeolum  speciosum,  a perennial  tuberous  kind  of 
great  beauty. — L.  R. 


924.— Toads  in  a greenhouse.  — On 

studying  the  habits  of  these  animals,  and 
comparing  them  with  those  of  that  near  re- 
lation, the  frog,  one  should  not  be  surprised  at 
the  toad  being  more  cautious.  He  lias  not  got 
a means  of  rapid  flight  as  in  the  case  of  the 
frog,  who  by  a series  of  bounds  will  cover  an 
incredible  distance  in  a second  or  two.  The 
toad  when  surprised  by  anyone  draws  himself 
back  and  tries  to  hide.  Not  so  easily  tamed  as 
the  frog,  but  by  treating  gently  and  familiar- 
ising it  to  your  presence,  it  will  in  time  become 
quite  as  docile.  These  animals,  living  in  a drier 
locality  than  that  in  which  frogs  are  usually 
found,  feed  more  upon  insects,  such  as  flies, 
beetles,  &c. , whereas  the  frog,  although  he  will 
refuse  nothing  which  is  alive,  seems  to  prefer  a 
worm  to  anything.  I have  no  doubt  if  the  toad 
that  refuses  a worm  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
an  insect,  he  will  make  short  work  of  it.  But 
seeing  that  an  insect  will  not  sustain  him  for 
long,  he  will  require  a good  supply  of  them  to 
keep  him  health}’  ; therefore  a toad  will  thrive 
best  where  there  are  plenty  of  insects.  They 
may  be  made  (very  valuable  in  a large  green- 
house on  account  of  this.  Toads  have  a habit 
of  disappearing.  I have  noticed  this  more  than 
once.  Of  course  when  they  are  kept  in  a green- 
house there  is  always  a possibility  of  them 
escaping,  and  if  the  garden  is  not  walled  in 
they  will  get  away  altogether. — A.  F.  R. 

1 126.  —Clematis  in  divisa  lobata,  &c.  — 

I have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  this  Clematis 
and  Solanum  jasminoides  will  stand  the  winter 
with  you,  if  you  have  put  out  strong  plants, 
and  train  them  to  a wall  with  a south  aspect. 
The  first  winter  will  try  them  more  than  those 
that  follow.  Y'ou  might,  therefore,  give  them 
a little  protection  in  very  severe  weather. 
The  information  given  w’ith  the  enquiry  has 
enabled  me  to  answer  you  with  more  confidence 
than  I could  have  done  without  it.  It  would 
help  contributors  greatly  if  those  who  send 
enquiries  would  always  send  definite  information 
as  to  what  they  wish  to  know. — J.  C.  C. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

SALPIGLOSSIS. 

Numerous  as  are  the  varieties  of  hardy  and 
half-hardy  annuals  that  produce  their  wonted 
profusion  of  flowers  during  tho  summer  and 
autumn  months,  few,  I think,  will  deny  that 
the  members  of  this  showy  group  from  the  rich- 
ness of  their  colouring  alone  should  always  be 
"ranted  a place  even  among  the  choicest  and 
most  select,  for  they  hold  a prominent  position 
among  the  very  finest  of  our  half-hardy  annuals 
at  the  present  time.  They  not  only  flower 
very  freely,  but  a succession  of  bloom  is  kept 
up  for  a long  time.  A most  charming  feature  in 
any  garden,  where  there  is  sufficient  room  to  thus 
accommodate  them,  is  to  devote  a bed  to  mixed 
varieties  of  them  ; such  a bed  could  not  be  but 
bright,  gay,  and  pleasing  for  many  weeks  in 
succession,  while  for  filling  large  borders  they 
always  produce  excellent  effects  by  their  unique 
colours  and  great  variety.  J ust  at  this  season 
of  the  year  many  a garden  is  rendered  attrac- 
tive by  flowers  of  the  Salpiglossis,  though,  con- 
sidering their  intrinsic  beaut}'  and  worth,  easi- 
ness of  culture,  and  so  forth,  they  are  not 
grown  so  largely  as  one  might  expect,  a fact 
largely  due,  perhaps,  to  their  being  too  little 
known  to  the  majority  of  amateur  gardeners — 
a large  and  influential  body  who  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  such  good  things  did  they 
but  know  them  or  their  worth.  But  it  may  be 
argued  that  sufficient  publicity  is  given  to  such 


grow  them  singly  in  small  pots,  particularly 
when  the  plants  are  destined  for  a bed  which 
in  spring  has  been  occupied  with  bulbs,  placing 
the  socdlings  in  cold  frames  till  required  for 
planting  out. 

1114.— Ranunculus  bulbs,  &a—  These 
bulbs  may  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter, 
though  they  are  better  lifted  when  ripe  and 
stowed  away  in  drawers  after  being  thoroughly 
dried.  Dahlias  will  keep  in  the  ground  if  the 
roots  are  well  protected  from  frost  ; if  they  get 
frozen  they  will  die.  For  this  reason  and  for  the 
purpose  of  propagation  most  people  lift  their 
Dahlias  when  the  frost  has  cut  them  down. 
Anemone  seeds  of  the  coronaria  type,  if  sown 
in  March,  will  flower  from  the  next  autumn  on  to 
the  spring  in  mild  weather. — E.  H. 

1138.  — Layering  Carnations.  — The 

layers  seem  to  be  very  good  and  very  early  this 
year,  and  although  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
best  time  for  layering  is  about  the  last  week 
in  July  or  the  first  week  in  August,  I find 
that  if  it  is  intended  to  plant  the  layers  out-of- 
doors  that  the  sooner  they  are  rooted  and 
planted  out  the  better.  If  the  plants  have  to  lie 
wintered  in  pots,  I well  believe  they  may7  be 
layered  and  rooted  too  early,  for  they  have  then 
a greater  tendency  to  throw  up  a flower-stem  in 
autumn,  if  they  are  not  taken  off  and  put  in 
their  flower-pots  early  ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  potted  up  too  early,  they  become  rather  pot- 
bound  before  it  is  time  to  repot  them  or  plant 
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Flowers  of  Salpiglossis  sinuata. 


things  through  the  medium  of  nurserymen’s  i 
catalogues  and  by  advertisements  ; on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  little  or  no  attraction  in  a 
name  for  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
plant  to  which  it  refers.  Still,  there  is  yet  one 
way  by  which  such  thingsshouldbemade  popular, 
and  this  is  by  planting  them  freely  in  the  public 
parks  and  gardens  that  are  now  to  be  found  in 
a large  proportion  of  our  provincial  towns.  The 
general  form  of  the  flowers  may  be  likened  to 
that  of  the  Petunia — that  is,  funnel-shaped  and 
campanulate — while  in  point  of  colour  we 
find  almost  every  conceivable  shade  from  pure 
white  through  yellow,  orange,  purple,  crimson, 
these  being  beautifully  interspersed  or  striped 
with  deep-coloured  veins.  The  numerous  varie- 
ties in  cultivation  to-day  are  the  offspring  of  S. 
sinuata  (here figured),  a native  of  Chili.  There  are 
also  many  fine  forms,  as  atropurpurea,  with  large 
purple  almost  black  flowers,  with  orange  centre. 
Picta  is  beautifully  netted  with  yellow  and 
purple.  The  finest  strains  of  these  flowers  at 
the  present  time  are  known  by  the  distinctive 
names  of  grandiflora  and  variabilis  ; these  may 
be  had  in  distinct  shades  as  well  as  the  most 
charming  mixture.  The  plants  in  good  soil 
usually  attain  18  inches  or  2 feet  high,  and  are 
covered  with  short  glandular  or  clammy  hairs. 
Culturally  they  differ  but  little  from  the 
majority  of  half-hardy  annuals,  preferring  a deep, 
light,  sandy  soil,  fairly  rich  ; while  they  may 
either  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  early  in  the 
year,  and  thinned  out  freely,  or  raised  on  a 
gentle  hot-bed  and  transplanted  to  their  per- 
manent quarters.  Another  capital  way  is  to 


them  out  in  the  spring.  We  have  something  to 
learn  yet  in  these  matters,  and  if  “ A.  P.’  will 
make  some  observations  upon  his  early  layers  to 
be  published  in  Gardening  about  this  time  next 
year,  he  will  confer  a boon  on  Carnation 
growers. — J.  D.  E. 

It  is  a great  gain  to  layer  Carnations 

early,  and  if  the  grass  was  sufficiently  strong 
the  querist  should  be  rewarded  with  fine  plants. 
Continue  the  work  as  fast  as  the  shoots  are  fit 
for  the  operations  and  finish  by  the  end  of 
July.  Last  year  by  the  25th  July  I had  put 
down  3,000  layers  and  I shall  have  commenced 
again  by  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print. 
Early  layering  means  early  rooting  and  good 
strong  plants.— A.  H. 

I thinkitisscarcely  possible  to  layer  the  “grass”  too 

early  ; directly  the  shoots  are  sufficiently  long  and  strong 
the  work  should  be  begun.  The  experience  of  all  the  best 
growers  goes  to  prove  that  the  earlier  Carnations  are 
layered  the  better  in  every  way.  Of  course  the  soil  must 
be  kept  moist  until  the  roots  have  been  formed.— B.  C.  R. 

1117. — Treatment  of  Dahlias  and 
Carnations. — It  is  usual  to  take  off  the  very 
early  flower-buds  formed  on  Dahlias  before  the 
plants  have  had  time  to  make  any  decided 
growth.  They  certainly  do  flower  all  the  better 
for  this  later  in  the  season.  Great  Dahlia 
blooms  on  small  plants  scarcely  established  keep 
those  plants  back  very  much  indeed.  If  large, 
well-formed  flowers  are  wanted  upon  Carnation- 
plants  all  the  buds  but  three  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled  with  the  fingers, 
but  for  ordinary  garden  purposes  it  is  better,  I 
fancy,  to  leave  all  the  buds  upon  the  plants,  as 


a flower  out  with  its  buds  half-open,  and  some 
not  yet  showing  colour,  is  greatly  enhanced  in 
beauty  thereby. — J.  D.  E. 

It  will  benefit  weakly  plants  if  the  first  buds  are 

removed;  and  if  the  buds  of  both  Dahlias  and  Carnations 
are  thinned  the  flowers  left  will  be  much  finer.  The 
advisability  of  doing  so  will  depend  upon  the  object  in 
view. — E.  II. 

— i have  never  seen  any  perceptible  gain  to  the  later 

blooms  of  these  plants  from  the  removal  of  the  earlier 
buds.  Of  course,  where  four  or  five  buds  branch  from  tne 
same  stem  some  little  advantage  in  size  is  gained  if  all 
but  one  are  removed  ; but  the  loss  in  general  effect  tar 
more  than  exceeds  the  gain.— A.  G.  Butler. 

You  may  keep  all  buds  picked  off  the 

Dahlias  until  the  plants  get  thoroughly 
established  and  strong  with  advantage,  but, 
generally  speaking,  these  are  unusually  vigorous 
and  productive  subjects.  The  buds  of  Carnations 
should  always  be  thinned  out  to  some  extent,  if 
fine  flowers  are  wanted,  and  especially  if  the 
plants  are  not  thoroughly  robust.  But  these  do 
not  bloom  successionally,  like  Dahlias,  and,  it 
all  the  buds  that  first  appear  are  picked  off,  they 
will  not  bloom  again  until  the  next  season. — 

B.  C.  R. 

1052.  —Gladiolus  ‘ 1 The  Bride.  ’’—Except 
in  very  favoured  localities  where  the  climate  is 
mild  this  Gladiolus  cannot  be  relied  on  to  pass 
the  winter  in  the  open  ground.  The  bulbs 
seem  to  be  hardy  enough,  but  the  young 
growths  generally  appear  so  early  in  the  season 
that  they  frequently  get  injured,  and  when  this 
is  the  case  they  seldom  do  much  good  after- 
wards, and  the  bulbs  ultimately  decay.  I find 
that  the  safest  way  of  treating  this 
Gladiolus  is  to  take  up  the  corms  when 
the  foliage  dies  off,  replanting  in  Feb- 
ruary or  early  in  March.  In  any  case 
it  is  better  to  replant  annually  in  fresh 
soil,  as  then  the  blooms  come  so  much 
finer. — J.  C.  C. 

FRUIT. 


SUMMER  PRUNING  OF  FRUIT- 
TREES. 

Fruit-trees  on  walls  will  now  need 
frequent  attention  in  the  matter  of 
stopping  shoots  that  are  not  required 
to  extend  the  tree,  and  with  the  object 
of  forming  spurs  for  fruit-bearing  for 
another  year.  It  is  also  a good  plan 
at  this  time  of  year  to  cut  in  any  old 
spurs  that  are  getting  too  far  away 
from  the  wall,  as  if  they  have  no  fruit 
on  them  they  will,  if  cut  back  close  to 
the  main  shoot,  soon  push  out  fresh 
A } growth  and  form  spurs  close  in  to  the 
wall,  which  is  most  important,  as  the 
further  they  extend  from  the  wall  the 
less  benefit  they  get  from  the  latent 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  is  the  main 
object  for  which  trees  are  trained  on  walls 
at  all,  and  for  this  reason  the  trees  should  not 
present  so  dense  a mass  of  foliage  that  the  sun  s 
rays  cannot  penetrate  to  the  wall,  for  the  shoots 
should  be  sufficiently  wide  apart  for  the  bricks 
to  receive  a share  of  the  direct  sun  s rays.  All 
blistered  or  curled-up  leaves  should  be  carefully 
picked  oft  and  taken  right  away  and  burnt,  as 
they  are  sure  to  contain  maggots  of  some  kind. 
And  not  only  are  wall-trees  benefited  by  this 
treatment,  but  bush  and  pyramid  trees,  espaliers 
and  cordons  all  need  the  same  care,  pinching  back 
the  points  of  the  shoots  not  required  for  exten- 
sion to  five  or  six  leaves  ; this  concentrates  the 
vigour  of  the  tree  on  fruit,  and  helps  to  perfect 
the  buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  for  another 
season’s  crop.  Currants,  Red  and  M hite,  are 
especially  benefited  by  having  the  tips  of  the 
growing  shoots  taken  out,  for  if  left  to  grow  on 
unchecked  they  form  a dense  mass  of  leaves  at 
the  tips  of  the  shoots,  while  those  lower  down 
drop  off  and  thus  weaken  the  buds  at  their  bases. 
r J.  G.,  Hants. 


Strawberry  “Royal  Sovereign.”— 

Mr.  Laxton  sends  us  a Strawberry— an  early  kind 

rather  a large  and  handsome  fruit,  andit  trai  els 

pretty  well  : but  to  us  nothing  about  a Straw- 
berry is  of  the  slightest  interest  except  its 
flavour,  and  this  Strawberry  has  this  in  a very 
fair  degree,  particularly  to  a man  who  has  not 
always  the  British  Queen  at  his  elbow.  He 
have  a great  many— too  many — Strawberries, 
like  other  things,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Laxton 
will  turn  his  real  talents  as  a raiser  to  the 
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question  of  flavour,  which  is  the  only  one  of 
the  slightest  consequence.  Are  there  not 
certain  French  Strawberries  of  remarkably  good 
flavour  which  we  ought  to  grow  or  get  the 
flavour  of  into  our  own  kinds?  As  most  of 
our  readers  no  doubt  grow  Lheir  Strawberries  to 
cat,  we  should  certainly  advise  them  to  look  out 
for  a well-flavoured  kind  or  kinds  as  a matter  of 
the  first  importance. 

Strawberries  and  beetles  (. Erin-go - 
brai/h). — The  beetles  which  you  forwarded  be- 
long to  the  famil v Carabidie.  The  two  larger 
ones  are  Pterostichus  melanarius,  the  others 
Harpalus  rufipes.  The  members  of  this  family 
are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  carnivorous,  and 
feed  on  small  insects,  &c.  Their  active  habits 
and  powerful  jaws  show  that  they  are  fitted  for 
a predaceous  life.  It  would  be  a fact  quite  new 
to  science  if  the  beetles,  specimens  of  which  you 
sent,  attacked  Strawberries ; I think  their 
presence  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  finding 
your  Strawberry- plants  a convenient  shelter  for 
themselves  and  their  natural  food.  If  the 
gardener  actually  saw  one  of  these  beetles  feed- 
ing on  a Strawberry,  and  is  quite  certain  that  it 
was  not  devouring  an  insect  which  was  attacking 
the  fruit,  but  the  fruit  itself,  it  is  a most 
interesting  observation,  and  one  which,  if  pos- 
sible, should  be  confirmed.  Hitherto  these 
ground  beetles  have  always  been  considered  to 
be  very  beneficial  in  gardens  ; but  if  they  injure 
Strawberries,  they  must  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  Please  make  some  more  observations 
on  this  point,  and  kindly  write  again,  giving 
the  result?  If  you  have  straw  or  spent  tan 
under  the  plants  many  insects  and  millipedes, 
which  will  injure  the  fruit,  will  find  a shelter 
under  these  materials. — G.  S.  S. 

1078'.-  Mildew  on  a Vine.— The  border 
may  be  too  diy  ; if  so,  that  circumstance  would 
account  for  the  attack  of  mildew  on  the  Vines. 
Dig  down  to  a depth  of  2 feet  in  several  places, 
ami  if  the  soil  is  dry  give  the  border  a thorough 
soaking  of  clear,  tepid  water,  and  in  about  eight 
days  lime  give  another  thorough  soaking,  this 
time  with  tepid  liquid-manure,  or  if  this  is  not 
available,  sprinkle  some  artificial  manure  on  the 
surface,  as  recommended  by  the  various  manu- 
facturers, and  water  it  in  with  clear  tepid 
water.  Mildew  is  also  very  often  caused  by  the 
soddened  state  of  the  border  through  ineffective 
drainage,  or  it  may  be  by  the  use  of  cold  water 
applied  direct  to  the  border  from  a water  com 
pany’s  pipes  or  from  deep  wells,  which,  without 
being  warmed  in  some  way,  is  liable  to  give  a 
check  to  that  regular  progress  so  desirable  to  en- 
sure success.  There  is  still  another,  and,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  cause  of  all  of  the  attacks 
of  mildew  on  \ ines,  and  that  is  a draught  of  air 
in  a direct  manner  through  a house,  especially 
during  a period  of  cold,  sunless  weather  early  in 
springv  very  often  when  I he  Vines  are  in  bloom  ; 
more  Vines  areaffected  with  mildew  through  this 
reason  than  any  other.  The  best  remedy  for 
mildew  is  to  regulate  the  admission  of  ai  to  the 
house  during  variable  weather ; for  instance, 
should  the  sun  be  obscured  and  wind  blowing 
from  the  east  at  the  same  time,  do  not  admit  air 
through  the  front  ventilators  as  well  as 
through  those  at  the  top  : but  during  fine, 
warm  weather  this  plan  may  be  adopted  with 
good  results.  Sulphur  is  the  best  antidote 
for  mildew.  Make  the  hot-water  pipes  hot,  mix 
sulphur  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  paint, 
and  smear  the  pipes  all  over  during  the  evening 
when  hot,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  house 
closed  and  the  atmosphere  dry,  the  idea  being 
that  the  fumes  from  the  sulphur  will  suffocate 
the  spider.  The  main  rods  of  the  Vines  should 
also  be  coated  with  sulphur  upon  the  first  signs 
of  mildew.  Dry  sulphur  ought  also  to  besprinkled 
on  the  floor  of  the  vinery,  and  on  the  stages  and 
borders  also.  If  the  leaves  are  much  affected 
with  mildew,  dust  sulphur  over  them  and 
on  the  bunches  as  well  : it  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous in  checking  the  spread  of  this  fungus 
with  a view  to  stamping  it  out  for  next  year's 
crop. — S.  P. 

1020.  An  unsatisfactory  Peach- 
tree. I’he  tree  is  evidently  weak,  but  it  is  not 
suffering  from  weakness  in  the  direction  you 
imagine.  The  fact  that  the  growth  is  now  at  a 
standstill,  and  the  fruit  not  swelling  indicates 
very  clearly  that  the  fruit  is  undergoing  the 
seed-forming  process,  or,  as  gardeners  say,  ston- 
ing, and  while  this  is  going  on  the  fruit  does 
not  perceptibly  swell,  and  trees  in  a weak  state 


do  not  then  make  any  young  growth.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  stoning  is  completed  both  make  a 
fresh  start  again.  You  must  have  patience,  and 
as  the  tree  is  in  poor  health  take  only  a moderate 
crop  of  fruit  if  you  want  large  luscious  Peaches 
instead  of  a big  stone  covered  with  a thick, 
indigestible  skin,  and  a very  thin  layer  of  flesh. 
The  fruits  must  be  at  least  f)  inches  apart  each 
way  on  the  wall  space.  Judicious  cropping  is 
the  only  way'  to  secure  regular  crops  of  fruit. — 
J.  C.  C. 


DAMSONS  AND  BU PLACES  FOR  MARKET. 

In  reply  to  “ D.,”  “ Pomona,”  and  others,  these 
are,  generally  speaking,  excellent  bearing  fruits, 
and  pay'  well  for  market.  In  Kent  and  other 


A frniting-branch  of  Damson  '‘Farlei°h  Prolific."  En- 
eravtd  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Norman 
Blake,  Bedford. 

places  where  they'  are  largely'  grown  for  sale 
they  are  planted  mostly  on  the  outsides  of 
orchards  and  in  hedgerows  to  break  the  wind 
from  other  trees,  and  in  open  and  exposed 
positions  where  more  tender  fruits  do  not  suc- 
ceed well.  A very  fine  Damson  is  the  Farleigh 
Prolific,  Crittenden,  or  Cluster  (here  figured),  as 
it  is  an  extraordinary  cropper  and  a very  hardy 
kind.  It  bears  its  fruit  in  bunches,  and  com- 
mences to  crop  well  at  a very  early'  date  after 
planting.  Its  strong  leading  shoots  should  be 
kept  shortened  well  in  at  the  winter  pruning, 
when  the  tree  soon  becomes  furnished  with  a 
dense  mass  of  fruitful  spurs.  The  fruit,  which 
is  of  an  excellent  flavour,  is  about  the  size  of  the 
old  Common  Damson.  This  variety  is  altogether 
a safe  sort  to  plant  in  quantity.  The  Cheshire 
or  Shropshire  Damson  is  a strong-growing 
variety  which  bears  large,  oval  fruit.  It  has  a 
strong,  upright  growth,  and  is  a good  late  sort, 
but  not  so  prolific  as  the  preceding.  Shepherd's 
Bullace  is  largely  grown  in  Kent  and  elsewhere 
for  market.  The  fruit  is  large  and  makes 
excellent  tarts  and  preserves — in  fact,  it  is  often 
used  as  a substitute  for  Green  Gages  in  making 
jam.  It  comes  into  use  late  in  the  season,  after 
most  of  the  other  Plums  and  soft  fruits  are. 
over,  and  therefore  it  generally  fetches  a good 
price.  There  is  also  an  excellent  and  very 
prolific  Black  Bullace  grown  a good  deal  in 
Essex.  It  fruits  in  dense  clusters.  G. 

IOTA.  — Unsatisfactory  Vines.  — The 

cause  of  the  failure  of  y’our  Vines  arises  from 
one  of  two  things — over-cropping  iu  previous 


years  or  badly-ripened  wood  last  year.  I have 
very  little  doubt,  however,  but  that  it  is  the 
former.  It  is  a common  failing  with  some  gar- 
deners to  over-crop  Vines,  or,  for  that  matter, 
nearly  every'  fruit  they  grow,  which  is  sure  to 
end  in  a whole  or  partial  failure.  The  Vines  in 
question  are  only  resenting  past  mismanage- 
ment and  taking  a rest  in  their  own  *vay  to 
recruit  their  exhausted  strength,  and  nothing 
you  can  do  to  them  now  will  do  any  good.  In 
future  years  crop  the  Vines  judiciously,  and 
they  will  bear  regularly.  Many  gardeners  when 
taking  a new  place  have  to  suffer  for  their  prede- 
cessor’s mismanagement.  In  your  case  the  in- 
formation sent  clearly'  exonerates  the  present 
management  from  all  blame.  Some  people  might 
be  disposed  to  say  that  the  border  is  at  fault,  but 
I do  not  think  so,  as  I know  from  experience  . 
that  it  is  a convenient  way  of  lifting  the  blame 
from  the  shoulders  of  a poor  cultivator  by  laying 
it  on  the  border. — J.  C.  C. 

1011.— Planting  Peach-trees.— If  the 
trees  have  a lofty  wall  or  trellis  to  cover, 

I have  invariably  found  from  1.3  feet  to  16  feet 
apart  sufficient,  but  for  house  planting  more 
space  is  often  desirable,  unless  the  houses  are 
very  lofty  ; I should  not  consider  18  feet  too 
much.  The  width  of  the  border  should  bear 
some  relation  to  the  height  of  the  house.  Trees 
are  apt  to  wear  out  sooner  in  narrow  borders. 
They  will  do  very  well  in  borders  of  o or  6 feet 
wide  for  a few  years,  but  for  a permanency  more 
width  of  border  is  desirable.  The  best  arrange- 
ment, I think,  is  to  have  a part  of  the  border 
inside  and  the  remainder  outside.  Supposing 
the  inside  border  was  6 feet  wide  the  trees  could 
be  planted  inside.  The  outside  border  need  not 
be  made  for  a couple  of  years  or  so  after  the 
trees  are  planted,  but  it  is  a great  advantage  to  [ 
Peach-trees  to  have  a root-run  outside.  We 
know  Peaches  are  grown  in  pots  for  many  years, 
but  a large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  annually' 
changed,  and  if  the  borders  are  altogether  inside 
there  must  be  a regular  system  of  top-dressing 
kept  up.  The  walls  should  be  built  on  arches. 

I have  built  houses  on  brick  piers,  6 feet  apart, 
and  the  roots  are  allowed  to  ramble  cut  at 
pleasure,  and  the  trees  have  always  done  well. 

— E.  H. 

1008. —Vines  and  red-spider.  — This 
insidious  insect  is  most  detrimental  to  the 
colouring  of  Grapes  of  any'  kind  when  it  is  I 
allowed  to  obtain  a strong  hold  on  the  foliage  J 
previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of,  colouring. 
Black  Hamburgh  seems  to  be  exceptionally  j 
affected  in  this  way.  Attacks  of  red-spider  may'  (I 
often  be  attributed  to  dryness  at  the  roots  and  J 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  bestmeans  of  cleansing 
the  Vines  badly  affected  with  red-spider  is  to  I 
vigorously'  syringe  the  foliage  every’  evening 
with  clean  water  for  a week  at  least,  and  at  the 
same  time  thoroughly'  soak  the  border  twice  at 
an  interval  of  three  or  four  days  if  very  dry. 
Although  the  syringing  of  the  foliage  is  so  good 
a cure  or  check  to  the  spread  of  spider,  if  the 
Grapes  are  intended  for  exhibition  they  will  be 
somewhat  disfigured  by  the  effects  of  the  water ; 
but  it  is  better  to  put  up  with  this  than  to  allow 
the  spider  to  continue  its  ravages  unchecked, 
because  it  is  not  only'  the  present  year’s  crop  of 
fruit  which  is  affected,  but  the  foliage  suffers, 
and  in  consequence  the  next  year's  crop  of  fruit 
must  of  necessity  suffer  also.  Where  the  attack 
is  but  slight,  sulphur  sprinkled  on  the  leaves  in 
a dry  state  will  check  and  destroy  the  pest ; but 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  sulphur  carefully, 
and  when  the  foliage  is  quite  dry,  as  if  any 
should  fall  upon  the  bunches,  and  these  are  at  all 
moist,  the  sulphur  is  difficult  to  remove  ; but 
when  in  a proper  condition  a puff  of  wind  will 
cleanse  the  bunches  from  sulphur  at  any  time. 

— S.  P. 

1120.— Cherry-tree  not  bearing.— I should  say 
the  Cherry-tree  requires  more  lime  in  the  soil.  Could 
some  old  plaster  or  mortar  he  worked  in  round  the  root9? 

Or,  failing  this,  stive  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
trees  a heavy  dressing  of  air-slaked  lime. — E.  II. 

The  tree  is  evidently  a standard,  but  as 

it  is  sheltered  from  north  aud  east  winds,  the 
blossoms  ought  not  to  be  injured  by  frost.  Some 
varieties  of  the  Cherry  are  very  shy’  in  setting 
their  blossoms  ; even  when  the  trees  are  planted 
against  a wall  they  bear  but  little  fruit,  and 
some  seasons  none  at  all.  This  “ White  Heart  ” 
may  be  one  of  them.  The  best  variety  of 
Cherry  I know  for  planting  as  a standard  is 
the  old  May  Duke  ; it  bears  with  me  every  year 
freely.  A good  variety  to  plant  as  a bush-tree 
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on  tho  Cerasus  Mahaleb  stock  is  (Governor 
Wood,  an  American  variety  whioh  bears  very 
freely  and  is  of  great  excellence.  J.  D.  E. 

1 1 12.  - Best  Strawberries.  — British 
Queen  is  the  best  flavoured  of  the  large  Straw- 
berries, but  it  does  not  do  well  in  all  soils. 
James  Vcitoli  is  tho  largest  sort  grown,  but  the 
flavour  is  indifferent.  My  selection  of  the  laige 
sorts  would  be  Dr.  Hogg,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  President  ; these  three  kinds  combine  good 
flavour  with  fairly  large  size.  And  that  isnotall; 
they  adapt  themselves  to  a variety  of  soils,  and 
will  bear  remarkable  crops  if  you  do  not  allow 
them  to  stand  more  than  three  years  on  the 
same  ground.  I am  also  disposed  to  look  with 
much  favour  on  Latest  of  All  ; the  fruit  is  large 
and  handsome,  and  striking  in  colour.  J.  C.  O. 

Laxton’s  Noble  is  very  early,  and  the 

fruits  are  very  large  ; these  are  doubtless  good 
qualities,  but  the  fruit  is  of  poor  flavour  and 
texture.  A better-flavoured  early  Strawberry 
is  King  of  the  Earlies.  Keen’s  Seedling  is  a 
good  old  sort.  Pauline  is  very  early  and  good. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  one  of  the  very  best  mam- 
crop  varieties.  President  is  well  worth  naming 
with  Paxton,  and  is  on  some  soils  a better 
Strawberry.  British  Queen,  where  it  grows 
well,  is  unsurpassed  for  flavour.  Waterloo  is 
an  excellent  late  and  distinct  sort.  The  latest 
is  Loxford  Hall  Seedling,  of  small  growth  but 
good  quality. — J.  D.  E. 

Noble  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very 

largest  and  handsomest  berries  in  cultivation, 
and  first-class  in  every  respect  except  flavour. 
Where  it  succeeds,  the  old  British  Queen  is  un- 
surpassed, the  berries  large  and  of  exquisite 
flavour,  though  pale  in  colour,  but  it  is  useless 
on  very  light,  harsh,  or  poor  ground.  Dr.  Hogg 
stands  next  in  respect  of  quality,  and  is  a fine 
Strawberry,  especially  for  private  use.  Presi- 
dent is  large,  productive,  and  of  good  flavour, 
while  it  succeeds  admirably  on  any  kind  of  soil. 
La  Grosse  Sucrhe  and  Marguerite  produce  very 
large  fruit  when  well  grown.  I and  some  others 
were  comparing  the  flavour,  &c. , of  the  different 
varieties  in  the  grounds  of  a considerable  grower 
the  other  day,  and  all  agreed  that  the  flavour  of 
Keen’s  Seedling  was  superior  to  any,  except  the 
British  Queen,  while  the  plants  were  cropping 
heavily,  and  the  grower  said  he  should  work  up 
a large  stock  of  it  again.  It  is  a grand  Straw- 
berry when  in  good  condition,  with  a rich  and 
quite  distinct  flavour,  fairly  large,  thrives  where 
few  others  do  any  good,  and  remains  longer  in 
bearing  than  any  other  Strawberry  in  cultiva- 
tion. I have  known  beds  over  ten  years  old 
produce  abundance  of  most  delicious  fruit. 
Laxton’s  Competitor  (new)  is  a very  large, 
handsome,  and  early  fruit,  and  will  probably 
become  a general  favourite. — B.  C.  R. 

1113.— Red-spider  on  Vines.— I have 
known  Cayenne  Pepper  to  be  used  the  same  as 
sulphur  on  Vines  ; but  a large  market  grower 
who  tried  this  and  some  other  poisonous  mix- 
tures on  his  hot-water  pipes  informed  me  that 
after  very  nearly  killing  himself  he  found  that, 
with  all  his  experiments,  he  had  to  go  back  to  the 
sulphur  ; but  then  the  pipes  must  be  sufficiently 
heated,  and  the  fumes  are  most  effective  when 
the  temperature  is  not  less  than  90  degs. — 
J.  D.  E. 

1116.— Unfruitful  Pear-trees.— A Pear 
or  Plum-tree  ought  not  to  be  condemned  because 
it  is  unfruitful  for  one  year.  If  you  make  inquiries 
you  will  find  that  there  are  more  barren  than 
fruitful  trees  of  these  two  fruits  this  year  ; 
but  if  either  of  the  trees  have  behaved  in  the 
same  way  for  several  years  past,  I advise  you  to 
have  them  grafted  with  another  sort  next 
spring.  It  frequently  happens  that  where  one 
sort  of  Pear  fails  in  a particular  position,  another 
one  grafted  upon  the  same  stock  does  altogether 
as  well.  Regrafting  on  a healthy  stock  is  a much 
better  plan  than  rooting  out  a large  tree  and 
planting  a young  one. — J.  C.  C. 

Sometimes  the  blossoms  fall  from  fruit-trees  through 

frost  in  spring.  Last  spring  was  very  cold.  If  this  is  not 
the  cause  the  trees  probably  require  some  check  at  the 
roots.  Prune  or  lift  the  roots  half-way  round  early  next 
October.  Do  the  other  half  when  the  result  of  the  first 
operation  has  been  seen. — E.  H. 

1132.— Training  young  fruit-trees.— 

An  error  was  made  in  the  first  place  in  cutting 
back  the  growth  to  a blossom-bud.  The  leaf- 
buds  are  small  and  pointed,  while  the  blossom- 
buds  are  larger  and  rounded.  From  the  point 
where  no  growth  has  come  this  year  none  will 


start  now,  but  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a 
growth  next  year.  The  certain  way  to  obtain 
growths  would  be  to  graft  the  bare  portion  with  a 
piece  of  well-ripened  young  wood  as  a scion.— 
J.  D.  E. 

1 133. — “ American  Blight  ” on  Apple- 
trees. — By  all  means  give  the  trees  another 
year’s  trial,  and  continue  the  present  treatment 
all  the  time  you  find  the  paraffin-oil  does  no 
harm.  I should  prefer,  however,  to  rely  upon  a 
solution  of  Gishurst  Compound,  at  the  rate  of 
6 ounces  of  Gishurst  to  1 gallon  of  water,  and 
applied  with  a brush.  At  this  strength  the 
liquid  will  kill  the  “ blight”  and  not  injure  the 
trees.  In  the  winter  cut  out  with  a knife  any 
affected  places  on  the  branches,  especially  any 
rising  nodes  that  you  can  find.  If  you  work 
away  assiduously  during  the  summer  you  will 
save  your  trees  and  get  rid  of  the  insects. — 
J.  C.  C. 

It  is  easy  to  destroy  this  insect  on 

Apple-trees  by  merely  using  a brush  dipped  in  un- 
diluted paraffin-oil.  Touch  the  woolly  substance 
with  it  and  it  disappears  as  if  by  magic,  and  the 
insects  all  die.  I would  not  think  of  removing 
the  trees  because  they  are  attacked  by  this 
parasite,  and  by  far  the  safest  and  surest 
remedy  is  to  use  the  paraffin  with  a brush. 
There  is  no  need  to  apply  it  to  any  part  of  the 
tree  except  where  the  insects  are.  If  the  trees 
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are  shy  bearers  and  not  good  varieties  it  would 
be  better  to  remove  them  and  replant  with 
young  trees  of  approved  sorts. — J.  D.  E. 

1130.  — Treatment  of  fruit-trees.  — Without 
knowing  the  form  in  which  the  trees  are  growing,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  you  reliable  instructions.  If  you  will 
please  send  particulars  as  to  whether  the  trees  are  Pyra- 
mids or  Espaliers,  or  whether  trained  to  walls,  I shall  be 
happy  to  give  you  all  the  assistance  I can. — J.  C.  C. 

1139. —Treatment  of  young  Peach- 
trees  in  tubs. — I pinch  back  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  leaves,  taking  no  account  of  the  small  leaf 
or  two  found  quite  at  the  base  of  the  shoots. 
If  the  shoots  are  not  pinched  in  the  trees  become 
very  bare  of  nice  short  bearing  wood.  It  is  an 
error  to  stop  the  shoots  late  in  the  autumn. 
On  the  medium,  well-ripened  young  wood 


almost  every  bud  is  a blossom-bud.  Where 
three  buds  are  found  together— a rounded  one 
on  each  side  and  a pointed  one  between  them— 
the  pointed  one  will  run  out  to  a shoot  ; and  it 
is  safe  to  cut  always  at  a triple  bud.  *1.  D.  L. 


ORCHIDS. 

ANGR/ECUM  FALCATUM. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  Orchid  flowers  which 
are  sent  by  “ F.  S.,”  and  I am  very  glad  to  find 
some  of  my  lady  readers  take  an  interest  in  such 
out-of-the-way  Orchids.  This  seems  to  be  a 
regular  outlying  kind,  far  away  from  any  of  its 
relatives,  for  all  the  other  Angriecums  are 
natives  of  Africa  and  African  Islands,  the  west 
coast  and  the  Island  of  Madagascar  being  the 
two  chief  points  for  the  various  kinds  which  are 
known  ; indeed,  the  Island  of  Madagascar  pro- 
duces one  species,  A.  sesquipedale  (see  illustra- 
tion), which  has  the  largest  flower  of  any  known 
Orchid,  being  a foot  and  a half  from  the  tip  of  the 
dorsal  sepal  to  the  extreme  tip  of  the  spur, 
according  to  the  name  given  it  by  Du  Petit 
Thouars,  its  discoverer.  I cannot  say  that  I have 
ever  seen  a flower  which  has  equalled  this  mea- 
surement, but  I have  seen  blossoms  which  mea- 
sured nearly  16  inches,  and  grown  too  in  culti- 
vation, so  that  I can  quite  believe  Thouars  state- 
ment,  although  calculated,  I daresay,  without  a 
decided  and  accurate  rule.  Well,  to  return  to 
the  pretty  little  Japanese  species  A.  falcatum, 
which  seems  to  have  been  first  found  by  Thun- 
berg  considerably  over  a hundred  years  ago> 
who  referred  it  to  the  genus  Orchis,  from  which, 
after  several  shifts  from  one  genus  to  another,  it 
was  ultimately  landed  in  Angraecum.  It  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  first  into  our  gardens 
by  Roxburgh  about  eighty  years  ago,  but 
after  a few  years  it  seems  to  have  died 
out,  and  it  was  known  no  more.  However,  the 
Messrs.  Veitcli  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  appear  to 
have  been  the  restorers  of  this  plant  to  our 
knowledge.  I do  not  imagine  it  will  be  grown 
too  hot  in  these  days  of  our  Orchid  experience,  for 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  succumbed  to  over- 
heat in  the  earlier  day  s of  the  century.  This  plant 
should  be  grown  in  a small,  well-drained  basket, 
and  be  hung  up  in  the  Odontoglossum-house 
near  the  glass,  with  but  a little  Sphagnum 
Moss  about  its  roots.  It  is  a small-growing 
Orchid  having  distichous  narrow  falcate 
leaves  which  are  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture, 
and  with  a sharp  keel  on  the  under  side,  and  deep 
green  in  colour.  The  peduncle  is  some  2 inches  or 
3 inches  long,  bearing  two  to  five  flowers,  which 
are  pure-white,  having  a slender  spur  about 
2 inches  long  ; these  flowers  last  a considerable 
time  in  beauty,  and  are  slightly  fragrant.  It 
makes  quite  a conspicuous  object  when  in  flower, 
and  by  me  is  always  welcomed  whenever  seen, 
which  I suppose  arises  from  my  having  it  soon 
after  its  introduction,  flowering  beautifully,  and 
I would  advise  “ F.  S.  ” to  look  well  after  this 
little  pet  plant,  and  by  no  means  to  lose  it. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLEYA  SANDERIANA. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  Orchid  sent  by 
“J.  M.,”  and  a remarkably  good  form  of  it  it  is, 
being  large  and  full.  It  makes  a fine  round 
flower,  and,  although  it  measures  more  than 
9 inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  cusp, 
and  stand  up  well.  They  are  rich  rosy-purple 
in  colour,  and  so  also  is  the  convolute  portion 
of  the  lip.  The  large  front  lobe  is  beautifully 
frilled,  having  a large  bright-yellow  eye-like 
spot  on  either  side  of  the  throat,  which, 
with  the  crimson-purple  of  the  whole  lobe, 
contrasts  beautifully.  This  runs  up  the  throat  to 
nearly  its  base.  “ J.  M.  ” says  it  was  bought  at 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris’  sale-rooms  two 
years  ago,  and  this  is  the  first  time  it  has 
flowered,  and  it  is  now  carrying  five  of  these 
blossoms.  This  is  very  good,  and  I should  be 
under  the  impression  that  no  one  else  had  seen 
it  bloom  before  or  it  would  have  been  a marked 
plant  There  is  no  doubt  that  C.  Sanderiana  is 
a form  of  labiata,  and  I was  going  to  call  it  a 
superior  form  of  labiata,  and  I do  not  luiow  if  1 
should  be  saying  too  much  for  it  even  then  ; but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  very  distinct,  and  it  may 
be  said  to  be  a variety  of  the  plant  known  as 
Warscewiczi,  named  gigas  by  Linden,  and  1 
more  often  use  the  latter  name,  as  it  is  simpler. 
It  is  a very  fine,  free-flowering  variety, 
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Said  to  tie  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
La  Palma,  in  the  eastern  Cordillera  of 
Columbia,  where  they  grow  upon  the  stems  and 
branches  of  trees  near  to  streams  of  water. 
It  is  now  over  forty  years  ago  since  this  Cattleya 
was  first  found  by  the  collector  whose  name  it 
bears,  but  through  accidents  and  mishaps  no 
plants  arrived  home  in  a living  state ; then 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  it  until  Linden 
figured  the  plant  in  L' Illustration  Jlorticole, 
under  the  name  of  C.  gigas,  soon  after  which 
time  Patin  sent  some  plants  home,  accompanied 
by  dried  flowers,  which  captivated  all  who  saw 
them.  At  what  time  C.  Sanderiana  was  imported 
I cannot  say  for  certain,  but  somewhere  about 
1880  1 should  think,  and  I look  upon  it  as  the 
very  finest  of  the  Cattleyas  with  the  large 
lips,  which  are  all  supposed  to  be  local 
forms  of  C.  labiata.  Well,  now  I must 
say  a few  words  about  its  management.  I 
believe  in  the  plants  being  subjected  to  all 
the  sun  and  light  it  is  possible  to  give  them, 
shading  them  only  from  the  hottest  sun  about 
from  twelve  to  two  in  the  day.  They  should 
be  potted  in  good  brown  peat-fibre,  well  drained, 
and  the  pots  should  be  hung  up  near  to  the 
glass.  A good  moist  atmosphere  must  be  main- 
tained during  the  growing  season,  and  the 
growths  must  be  finished  up  well.  Then  the 
plants  should  be  kept  cool,  and  as  dry  as  they 
dare  be  kept,  so  as  not  to  cause  the  bulbs  or 
leaves  to  suffer  ; but  the  chief  endeavour  should 
be  to  keep  the  plants  from  growing  through  the 
winter  months,  but  in  the  spring  the  growths 
should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible, 
because  it  is  upon  the  young  growth  that  the 
flowers  appear.  Matt.  Bramble. 


TUFTED  PANSIES. 

The  Pansy  is  one  of  the  oldest  garden  flowers, 
and  its  name  is  familiar  to  all.  Nothing  definite 
is  known  as  to  how  long  it  has  been  cultivated 
in  gardens,  and  botanists  cannot  agree  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  garden  Pansy,  or  define 
with  exactness  the  crosses  that  marked  its  first 
improvement  and  development.  It  is  only 
natural  that  a flower  so  long  in  cultivation 
should,  by  sporting  and  intercrossing,  produce 
distinct  and  well  marked  types,  with  varying 
characteristics.  Thus  we  have  the  Show  and 
Fancy  Pansies  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  florist. 
Many  of  these  are  named,  and  are  propagated 
from  year  to  year  to  preserve  them.  Then  there 
are  the  various  strains  of  which  seed  is  sold,  and 
the  plants  treated  as  annuals,  the  flowers  of  these 
being  after  the  style  of  those  of  the  Show  and 
and  Fancy  types.  Lastly,  but  the  most  valuable 
of  all,  are  the  Tufted  Pansies,  these  having 
mainly  originated  through  crossing  the  Pansy 
with  a species  of  Viola  named  cornuta,  which 
had  a more  tufted  habit  of  growth,  and  a more 
persistent,  or  rather  more  continuous,  season  of 
bloom  than  other  earlier  parents  of  the  Pansy 
family.  All  who  have  had  any  experience  ingrow- 
ing the  old  and  ordinary  type  of  Show  and  Fancy 
Pansy  are  familiar  with  its  coarse  habit,  the 
plant  consisting  of  a few  loose  straggling  shoots. 
In  Tufted  Pansies  we  have  a dense  habit,  which 
in  some  varieties  is  compact ; in  others,  rather 
more  spreading,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of 
some  of  the  hybrids  of  Viola  stricta.  Free- 
flowering,  however,  characterises  them  all,  and 
the  season  of  bloom  lasts  from  spring  into  the 
autumn  in  cool  moist  soils  or  districts.  We 
can  do  with  these  Pansies  what  we  could  do 
with  the  old  types — namely,  plant  them  in  bold 
masses,  and  in  spring  and  early  summer  our 
gardens  will  be  gay  with  pretty  colours  such  as 
are  to  be  found  in  this  section  alone.  We  may, 
without  hesitation,  say  that  these  are  the 
Pansies  most  worthy  of  extensive  culture.  They 
are  also  more  perennial  in  character,  as,  with 
the  advent  of  summer,  if  the  groups  show  signs 
of  exhaustion,  we  may  cut  the  plants  back  and 
topdress  them,  and  they  will  break  into  growth 
again  and  give’a  later  display  of  bloom.  Lastly, 
no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  increasing  them 
true,  because  their  dense  tufts  are  often  a mass 
of  roots  above  ground  as  well  as  below,  and  we 
have  only  to  pull  the  tufts  into  as  many  pieces 
as  we  can  plant  them.  The 

Successful  culture  of  Tufted  Pansies  is  an 
easy  matter.  They  are  readily  increased,  the 
simplest  method  being  to  take  up  the  old  plants 
and  divide  them,  each  piece  having  roots 
attached.  'Phis  is  best  performed  in  autumn 
and  the  pieces  replanted  at  once  to  make  fresh 


groups.  A better  way,  however,  is  to  have  a 
fresh  stock  of  plants  entirely  wherewith  to  plant 
new  groups,  the  very  best  results  following 
upon  pursuing  this  plan.  The  flowering  plants 
should  be  looked  over  at  any  time  during  July, 
when  it  will  be  possible  to  pull  away  a lot  of 
slender  side  shoots,  the  majority  having  a few 
roots.  These  shoots,  dibbled  in  in  a shady  bed 
or  border  soon  grow  away,  and  by  autumn  will 
have  made  good  plants,  ready  for  transplanting 
to  where  they  are  to  flower.  A second  batch  of 
cuttings  may  be  put  in  in  autumn  to  give  plants 
for  spring  planting  ; but,  at  any  rate  through- 
out the  South  of  England,  autumn  is  the  best 
planting  season,  as  those  plants  that  are  not 
put.  out  till  spring  never  make  great  tufts  unless 
they  are  left  for  a second  season,  and  often 
sutler  from  drought  before  they  are  established. 
The  Pansy  loves  a cool,  moist  soil,  and  its 
popularity  in  the  north  is  attributable  to  its 
requirements  being  met  by  the  conditions  of 
climate,  &c.  In  the  sunnier  south,  however, 
our  gardens  can  hardly  dispense  with  a flower 
so  sweet  and  lovely,  especially  when  a few  little 
details  of  culture  meet  its  wants.  The  wet 
summers  in  recent  years  have  taught  us  that 
there  are  flowers  which  appear  in  perfection 
beneath  constantly  dripping  skies,  and  fore- 
most among  such  are  the  Tufted  Pansies.  When 
days  are  hot  and  dry,  too,  they  have  a cool  and 
charming  effect.  Therefore  in  sunny  gardens 
of  light  soil  a shaded  border  should  be  chosen 
and  planted  with  them.  Strong  plants  put  out 
in  autumn  will  keep  up  a succession  of  bloom 
for  nearly  or  quite  six  months.  The  following 
varieties  are  well  worth  growing  : 


Archie  Grant,  dark  purple. 

Ajax,  white,  upper  petals 
light  blue. 

Ardwell  Gem,  sulphur- 
yellow. 

Ariel,  white,  shaded  blue. 

Aurora,  bluish  purple. 

Arthur's  Pet,  dark  purple. 

Abercorn  Gem,  primrose. 

Alba  odorata,  white,  very 
sweet-scented. 

Acme,  purplish  crimson. 

Adonis,  purple. 

Albicans,  white,  blue 
centre. 

Bessie  Clark,  light  mauve 
dwarf. 

Bullion,  rich  golden-yellow', 
extra. 

Blue  Cloud,  white  edged, 
blue. 

Beauty,  white. 

Countess  of  Kintore,  bluish 
purple,  edged  white. 

Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
white. 

Crown  Jewel,  pale  yellow. 

Criterion,  bluish  purple. 

Canarv,  clear  yellow',  pen- 
cilled centre. 

Climax,  white. 

Crimson  Gem,  crimson- 
scarlet. 

Cygnet,  primrose. 

Daldowie,  yellow. 

Dawn  of  Day,  white,  shaded 
purple. 

Donax,  blue,  striped  or 
flaked  purple. 

Dorothy  Tennant,  peach. 

Duchess  of  Albany,  mauve, 
upper  petals  shaded 
white. 

Duke  of  Albany,  purplish 
maroon. 

Distinction,  pale  blue,  large 
flower. 

Eva,  white,  very  dwarf. 

Emperor,  bluish  purple. 

Formosa,  lavender,  dark 
blotch  in  centre. 

Forerunner,  purplish  crim- 
son. 

Golden  Gem,  rich  yellow. 

Glow,  rich  carmine. 

Goldfinch,  yellow,  edged 
purple. 

Gipsy’s  Bride,  light  lilac. 

Goldfinder,  deep  yellow. 

Grievei,  light  yellow. 

Hugh  Ainslie,  mauve, 
shaded  purple. 

Her  Majesty,  pale  yellow. 

— Field. 


H.  M.  Stanley,  mauve, 
striped  with  mulberry, 
extra. 

Ivanhoe,  blue. 

John  Burns,  purple,  flaked 
peach. 

Kirkton,  blue,  dwarf. 

Lady  Amery,  shaded  white. 

Lilacina,  lilac,  very  free. 

Lottie,  purple. 

Lady  Kirk,  sulphur. 

Lady  Pohvarth,  white. 

Lord  Elcho,  orange. 

Lothair,  rich  crimson. 

Minnie  Baxter,  crimson, 
shaded  purple. 

Modesty,  pale  blue. 

Mrs.  Baxter,  purple,  shaded 
white. 

Marmion,  purple. 

Multifiora,  lavender,  dark 
centre. 

Mary  Gilbert,  golden 

yellow. 

Mauve  Queen,  mauve. 

Neptune,  purple. 

Pantaloon,  purple  and 
white. 

Perfection,  white,  free. 

Peach  Blossom,  peach 

shaded. 

Pilrig  Park,  white,  large. 

Pythia,  plum. 

Picturata,  white,  shaded 
pink,  pretty. 

Pallida,  primrose. 

Queen  of  Crimsons,  light 
crimson. 

Rimmie  Donaldson,  white. 

Randolph,  rich  purple. 

Royalty,  clear  yellow,  very 
free. 

Rufus,  crimson  lake. 

Skylark,  white,  blue  edges, 
free. 

Stricta  azurea,  blue  very 
distinct, 

Stricta  alba,  waxy  white. 

Stricta  lutea,  yellow,  small. 

Sovereign,  rich  yellow, 
dwarf. 

Souvenir,  lavender. 

Sunrise,  light  purple. 

Sweet  Pea,  peach. 

Startler,  light  blue,  large. 

The  Mearns,  plum,  shaded 
white. 

The  M’Masters,  yellow. 

The  Tory,  deep  purple. 

Unique,  mulberry. 

Virginalis,  satiny  white. 

Venus,  white. 

Veiny ss  Gold,  rich  yellow. 


Drawings  for  "Gardening."  — Readers  trill 
kindly  remember  that  tee  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flmcers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  dramas  so  made  trill  be  engraved  in 
*he  best  manner , and  texll  appear  in  due  course  in 
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Photographs  received  with  thanks  from  Mr.  R.  D. 
Maxwell,  Keswick  ; Miss  Gertrude  Fryer,  Manchester  ; and 
Mr.  D.  Campbellbrown,  Oban,  N.B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SOME  GOOD  LATE-FLOWERING  CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUMS. 

Certainly  one  of  tile  best,  if  not  the  very  best 
of  all  the  late-flowered  kinds  with  white  flowers, 
is  that  known  under  the  names  of  Lady  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Beale,  and  Robert  Bottomley — 
certainly  a very  confusing  arrangement.  The 
reason  of  this,  I believe,  is  that  it  was  intro- 
duced from  Japan  about  six  years  ago,  at  which 
time  considerable  numbers  were  sent  not  only  to 
this  country,  but  also  to  the  States  of  America. 
Thus  it  was  imported  by  Mr.  Cannell,  who  put 
it  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Lady  Trevor 
Lawrence  : by  Messrs.  Carter,  who  sent  it  out 
as  Mrs.  Beale ; while,  lastly,  our  American 
cousins  bestowed  upon  it  the  cognomen  of 
Robert  Bottomley.  At  all  events,  it  is  a first- 
rate  Chrysanthemum,  the  growth  being  sturdy 
and  habit  good,  while  the  flowers,  which  are 
large,  are  especially  remarkable  from  the  un- 
usual width  of  their  massive  incurving  petals. 
When  fully  expanded  the  blooms  are  of  the 
purest  white.  Princess  Blanche  was  shown  in  fine 
condition  by  many  last  season.  The  medium- 
sized blooms  of  this  variety  are  very  useful  where 
cut  flowers  are  required,  their  value  in  this 
respect  being  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
borne  on  good,  sturdy  stems,  and,  therefore,  do 
not  require  the  amount  of  support  needed  by 
some.  Boule  de  Neige,  a reflexed  flower,  sent 
out  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy, 
is  a very  useful  late-flowering  variety,  of  such  a 
sturdy  habit  of  growth  that  neat  little  bushes 
profusely  flowered  may  be  obtained  in  6-inch 
pots.  Though  classed  as  a reflexed  flower,  the 
individual  blooms  are  really  little,  if  any,  larger 
than  some  of  those  regarded  as  Pompons.  The 
blooms  of  this  are  pure  white.  A good  com- 
panion to  it  is  Golden  Gem,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  a kind  of  bronzy  or  amber -yellow  colour. 
Grandiflorum,  which  was  introduced  from 
Japan  as  long  ago  as  1863,  will  produce  its 
large  golden-coloured  blossoms  till  late  in  the 
season.  Among  others  especially  good  may 
be  named  Beauty  of  Castlehill,  an  English - 
raised  seedling  of  Mr.  Owen’s,  which  was 
only  distributed  last  year.  It  is  a large,  full 
flower  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  some  of  the 
outside  petals  being  tipped  more  or  less  with 
reddish  - bronze.  Putney  George,  that  very 
bright-coloured  reflexed  Chrysanthemum,  is 
about  one  of  the  best  of  this  tint  for  late  flower- 
ing, but,  in  common  with  the  numerous  vane-  { 
ties  of  this  hue,  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  very 
much  paler  than  when  it  blooms  at  the  normal 
season.  T. 


l 61.— Chrysanthemums  for  very 
large  flowers. — To  have  very  large  blooms, 
such  as  are  seen  at  exhibitions,  only  one  stem 
should  be  allowed  to  each  plant,  and  the  plants 
must  be  grown  on  without  stopping.  As  growth 
proceeds  pinch  out  all  side-shoots,  and  remove 
all  suckers.  The  aim  is  to  concentrate  all  the 
strength  into  the  one  main  shoot.  In  May  a 
small  bud  is  formed,  which  should  be  removed. 
Below  the  bud  several  shoots  will  be  seen  ready 
to  start  into  growth.  Of  these  only  three  must 
be  left,  which  will,  in  time,  produce  the  large 
blooms.  About  the  middle  of  August,  or  later, 
according  to  the  locality,  a bud  is  formed  at  the 
end  of  each  shoot.  This  is  called  the  “ crown  ” 
bud,  and  this  must  be  “ taken” — that  is  to  say, 
all  the  side-growths  clustering  round  the  bud 
and  down  the  stem  must  be  removed,  and  the 
buds  allowed  to  swell.  Whenever  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots  feed  the  plants  with  weak 
manure  and  soot-water,  giving  occasionally  a 
top-dressing  of  guano  or  some  other  manure. 
Place  the  plants  in  October  in  an  airy  house, 
where  a genial  temperature  can  be  maintained. 
A good  compost  for  the  final  potting  is  three 
parts  loam,  one  part  horse-manure,  and  one  part 
leaf-soil,  with  a good  dash  of  soot  and  ground 
bones.— J.  G.  W. 

1065. — Chrysanthemum-leaves  shrivelling. 

— Y'our  plants  have  probably  suffered  from  the  cold,  dry 
winds  which  have  been  so  prevalent  of  late.  A cold  wind, 
such  as  the  north  and  east,  would  cause  the  shrivelling. 
All  you  can  do  is  to  place  the  plants  in  a more  sheltered 
spot.  It  should  be  one,  however,  where  the  plants  will 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sunshine. — J.  G.  W. 

10S1.— Worms  at  the  roots  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— To  kill  the  worms  put  a good  dose  of  soot 
above  the  crocks.  The  worms  would,  however,  scarcely  be 
the  cause  of  the  plants  turning  yellow.  Have  you  given 
stood  drainage  ? This  defect  in  foliage  is  generally  due  to 
bad  drainage. — J.  G.  W 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
G Ait d k n i nq  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  doivn  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only , and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street , Covent-garden , Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
*he  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent , each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
aueries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that , as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  soine 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answsrs  ( which , with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified , will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising , as  far  as  their  knowledge  and. 
observations  permit , the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions , soils , and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful , and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1163.— Saving  Cucumber-seed.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  save  Cucumber-seed  ?— L.  L. 

— Treatment  of  a scented  Tobacco-plant 
after  flowering. — Will  someone  kindly  advise  me  as 
to  this? — G.  L.  D. 

1165. — Best  Coleuses  for  show.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  twelve  of  the  most  exquisitely 
marked  Coleuses  for  show  ?— L.  L. 

1166. — Greenhouse  flowers.  — Would  someone 
kindly  give  a list  of  flowering  plants  to  get  for  blooming 
throughout  the  year  in  the  greenhouse  ?— E.  Beck. 

1167.  — Lilium  auratum  leaves  turning 
brown.— What  can  be  the  cause  of  the  leaves  of  a plant 
of  this  Lily  that  I have  (in  pot)  turning  brown  near  the 
top  of  the  stem  before  it  has  flowered? — L.  L. 

1168. — Making  a Holly-hedge.— I should  be  very 
much  obliged  for  information  as  to  the  making  of  a Holly- 
hedge,  the  best  time  in  the  year  for  planting,  the  kind  and 
size  of  plants  best  suited  for  a hedge,  soil,  &c.  ?— Romford. 

1169. — Climbers  for  trellises.-This  year  I am 
<roing  to  have  four  trellises  put  up  over  the  garden  path. 
Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  of  some  flowering  climbeis, 
and  what  kind  of  Roses  to  have  ? Would  Passion-flowers 
thrive? — E.  Beck. 

H70.— Ventilation  for  window-plants— What 
is  the  best  way  of  ventilating  for  plants  growing  inside  > 
Should  the  window  be  opened  from  the  top  or  the  bottom, 
and  for  how  long,  and  which  is  the  best  time  ? Should 
the  window  be  left  open  at  night? — Edina. 

1171. — Mildew  and  red  rust  on  Roses  — Will 
someone  oblige  me  by  informing  me  what  to  do  to  my 
Roses  so  attacked  ? Aspect,  north-west,  Oak-fence 
behind,  soil  good  fresh  loam,  well  mulched  last  autumn, 
watered  amply  in  dry  weather.  What  is  the  cure  ? M. 

1172. — Cucumbers  in  a greenhouse.— I should 
be  very  much  obliged  if  anyone  would  tell  me  how  is  it 
that  the  fruits  on  my  Cucumbers  die  off  ? They  come  to 
be  about  3 inches  long,  and  then  go  off.  What  should  I do  ? 
The  greenhouse  is  facing  south,  and  has  the  sun  all  day. 

J.  N. 

1173. — Coleus  cultivation.— I am  endeavouring  to 
o-et  these  to  grow  in  a rather  cool  greenhouse.  They  are 
cuttings  well  struck,  but  I do  not  know  what  soil  to  pot 
them  off  into.  Will  someone  kindly  enlighten  me,  and 
also  as  to  watering,  and  if  liquid-manure  will  do  harm  ?— 
Ignoramus. 

174.— Roses  not  flowering  — I have  some  Stan- 
dard and  Bush  Roses.  They  make  good  growth,  and 
they  seem  to  ripen  their  wood,  but  they  do  not  bloom. 
The  Standards  at  pruning  time  I cut  back  to  two  eyes, 
and  now  this  year  they  do  not  flower.  Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  the  reason  ? — E.  Beck. 

1175. — Improving  a Thorn-hedge  — The  hedge 
hounding  my  kitchen  garden  is  bushy  or  tufted  at  the  top 
and  hare  below.  I think  of  trying  to  improve  it  by  cutting 
it  down  to  about  a foot  high.  Which  is  the  best  time  of 
the  year  for  doing  so,  and  how  long  would  it  require  pro- 
tecting from  cattle  and  horses  if  it  grows  freely  ?— G.  T.  C. 

1176. — Maggots  destroying  Cabbages.— For 
the  last  two  years  all  my  plants  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  have 
been  destroyed  by  a small  white  maggot,  which  attacks 
and  eats  away  the  tap-root.  I have  not  found  it  in  the 
seed-bed,  but  the  plants  are  attacked  after  being  pricked 
or  planted  out.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  cause 
and  a remedy  ?— A.  C. 

1177. — Beech  leaves  eaten.— I shall  be  obliged  if 
someone  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  what  the  creature 
is  which  attacks  Beech  leaves  very  soon  after  they 
.appear  in  spring,  and  continues  its  ravages  so  that  the 

rees  have  become  a9  if  autumnal  withering  had  already 
set  in.  The  larva)  stage  of  the  creature  is  spent  between 
the  upper  and  under  skins  of  the  leaf. — R.  L.  Allman. 

1178. — Broccoli  “ clubbing.”— What  is  the  cause 
Broccoli  plants  “ clubbing  ?”  They  have  no  roots  but 

the  thickened  stem.  Other  green  vegetables,  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  Savoys,  are  occasionally  “ clubbed.”  The 
soil  is  sandy  loam,  rather  rich.  Would  soot  do  any  good— 
if  so,  in  what  quantity,  &c.  ? I have  only  had  this  year's 
experience  of  the  soil  here,  near  Chester.— Ignoramus. 

1179. — Vegetable  Marrows  fruiting.  — Will 
someone  please  say  if  the  Bush  or  other  Vegetable  Marrows 
require  artificial  fructification  ? I have  some  set  out  in 
the  open,  which  show  both  male  and  female  flowers.  After 
a short  time  (three  days)  the  male  flower  drops  off.  Is 
this  right  ? The  ground  was  well  dug,  and  although  dung 
was  used  it  was  so  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  that  it 
can  hardly  be  rank.  I have  givGn  them  plenty  of  water. 
What  can  I do  to  ensure  a good  crop  of  Marrows  ?-^ 
Barnes. 


1180. — Flowers  under  a Walnut-tree.— My 

employer  lias  by  her  house  a very  large  Walnut-tree, 
which  shades  ft  piece  of  the  flower  garden.  I planted 
Phloxes,  Lupins,  and  Pinks  last  year  and  they  did  no  good. 
This  year  I planted  most  of  it  with  Pansies,  and  they  seem 
to  do  the  best  of  all,  as  they  were  out  before  the  leaves 
were  on  the  tree.  Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  what 
would  do  well  there? — E.  Beck. 

1181. — Roses  and  flowers  near  a school.— On 
one  side  of  the  school-house  here  is  a strip  of  land  0 yaras 
wide  between  the  school  and  street,  which  {jets  the  sun 
from  about  one  o’clock  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  bhould  1 
be  able  to  grow  the  common  border  garden  flowers  satis- 
factorily here,  and  also  Roses,  and  if  so,  what  kinds  r l maj 
say  it  is  situated  just  at  the  edge  of  the  town.— l . 
Nutt  all 

1182. — Treatment  of  Begonias.— I have  some 
plants  of  Begonias  given  me  by  a friend,  but  1 know  nothing 
of  their  culture.  I should  be  glad  to  know  what  boiI  they 
like,  how  much  water,  shade  or  not  ? They  are  potted  now 
in  about  two-thirds  loam,  one-third  peat,  and  sand  about 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  or  rather  less.  One  has  rotted  off 
at  the  surface  ; it  was  not  very  Wet.  They  are  in  a green- 
house, lean-to,  in  which  there  are  Vines.  I should  say 
there  was  a very  little  old  manure  in  the  soil.  Any  infor- 
mation would  be  most  valuable  ?— W.  H.  Hughes. 

1183. — Repotting  Chinese  Primulas.  — When 
ought  I to  repot  Chinese  Primulas  which  have  been 
flowering  freely  in  a shady  nook  in  my  garden  . lnej 
blossomed  in  my  conservatory  in  the  winter,  and  I planted 
them  out  in  the  garden  in  the  spring  in  good  soil,  and 
they  have  been  in  flower  for  the  last  month,  and  there  are 
several  young  shoots  to  each  plant.  Ought  I to  leave  them 
until  the  autumn,  and  then  separate  the  roots  and  pot 
them,  or  take  them  up  now  and  propagate  the  young  roots 
under  glass?  If  so,  what  temperature  is  needed,  and  would 
a cold-frame  answer  the  purpose  ? I want  them  to  flower 
in  the  conservatory  again  in  the  winter.— Ciiere  Belle. 


1184. — Treatment  of  Tomatoes.— Will  someone 
kindly  advise  me  under  the  following  circumstances  . l 
have  five  dozen  Tomato-plants  in  the  open.  Two  dozen  are 
trained  against  a wall,  and,  although  set  out  m May  last, 
they  have  only  as  yet  shown  one  fruit.  Plenty  of  blossoms 
and  perfect  in'health  and  growth,  about  34  feet  high.  Again, 
in  June  I set  out  three  dozen  more  plants  parallel  to  the 
above  ; none  received  the  least  check  in  growth.  When 
planted  out  there  was  just  one  truss  of  fruit  set,  which 
has  continued  to  increase  in  size  ; but,  although  there 
have  been  plenty  of  flowers,  no  more  fruit  has  set.  What 
is  wrong  ? Also  please  say  whether  there  is  time  for  them 
to  ripen  the  fruit  if  they  set  now?  No  manure  used— 
Barnes. 

1185. — Unsatisfactory  Mushroom-beds.  — I 

have  some  Mushroom-beds  made  out-of-doors  as  directed  in 
Gardening,  July  2nd,  page  295,  and  after  being  spawned 
they  were  covered  with  clean  dry  straw,  and  finally  with 
Russian  mats,  as  advised,  to  keep  out  sun  and  excessive 
rain.  The  spawn  is  showing  well  on  one  bed,  and  sligntiy 
on  another,  which  was  made  later ; but  the  Mushrooms 
do  not  develop  quickly.  They  take  two  or  three  days  to 
o-row  to  the  size  of  half  a-crown,  and  if  left  become  soft 
End  spongy.  Finding  there  is  a fault  somewhere,  I have 
the  last  few  davs  removed  mats  and  litter,  and  bgbtly 
watered,  but  there  is  only  a slight  improvement.  1 should 
have  said  that  after  watering  the  beds  have  been  recovered. 

I should  be  glad  of  advice  what  to  do?— Mary  A.  Titter- 
ton. 

1186.  —Propagation  of  window  plants.— I find 
it  very  difficult  to  manage  this  part  of  window  gardening, 
either  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  The  harsh,  dry  atmosphere  of 
a house  is  very  much  against  easy  rooting  and  germination. 

As  I am  a bit  of  a mechanic  I have  determined  to  con- 
struct  a propagating  frame  or  box  in  which  I can  apply 
some  bottom  heat.  My  plan  is  to  make  a strong  box,  3 
feet  by  2 feet  and  1 foot  high  ; the  bottom  will  consist  of  a 
zinc  trough  to  hold  one  or  two  gallons  of  water,  which  can 
be  heated  with  a spirit  lamp  placed  under  it.  Over  this 
trough,  inside  the  box,  I put  a layer,  3 inches  or  4 
inches  deep,  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  What  is  the  best  substi- 
tute for  fibre?  Will  leaf-mould  or  peat-Moss  do?  The 
pots  or  pans  can  be  placed  on  this  material  or  plunged  into 
it,  and  sufficient  bottom-heat  given  from  the  trough 
beneath.  The  box  can  be  span-roofed,  and  an  easy  metnoa 
of  ventilation  used.  I should  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion 
of  someone  on  my  project  before  I start  work  on  it,  and 
any  suggestions  of  improvement;  will  have  my  warmest 
thank3  ?— Edina. 

REPEATED  QUERY. 

1018.— Quitting  a garden.— I am  under  notice  to 
give  up  a garden  on  February  2nd,  1893  I have  been  in 
the  habit  formerly  of  stocking  it  with  Broccoli.  If do 
the  same  this  year  would  the  landlord  be  compelled  to  , a> 
compensation  for  the  crop,  or  had  1 better  stock  it\\ith 
something  that  I can  clear  off  before  that  date . is.  W. 

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given;  but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1187. — Vanda  Amesiana  ( J ■ Thompson).— Tins  is 
not  the  white  form  of  this  species  ; but  it  is  very  near i to 
it,  only  having  a rosy-pink  tinge  oyer  it.  This  is  the i only 
fault.  While  it  is  very  pretty,  I like  the  typical  form  the 
best. — M.  B. 

1188. — Repotting  Chinese  Primulas  (£■  '■)■ — 
Yes,  certainly,  if  potted  in  nice  open  sandy  soil  they  may 
be  buried  right  down  to  the  collar  ; they  will  theie  form 
fresh  roots^and  make  far  finer  and  better  plants  in  every 
way  than  if  the  neck  were  left  above  the  ground. 

1189. — Camellia  leaves  dropping  (U.  ^-^-The 

soil  in  the  borders  must,  we  think  have  got  into  a »ur 
and  unwholesome  state,  probably  from  defects  e dra: ina^,e 
overwatering,  or  both  combined.  Few  plants  aie  ® 
ticular  as  to  the  texture  of  the  soil  about  their  roots  as 
the  Camellia  ; amd,  if  this  is  really  the  c^,theony 
remedy  is  to  take  up  the  plants  later  on entirely 
remake  the  borders,  providing  free  and.  ample  dsr.a  “^°et 
and  making  sure  that  the  compost  employed  is  so  sweet 
and  open  in  character  qs  not  to  become  clogged  or  sour 
by  any  fair  means. 


esueeiMly  H they  grei  a good  watering  when  needed,  they 
Zn  push  up  strong  clean  shoots,  and  flower  again  abun- 

XPH  —Wallflowers  after  blooming  (//■  !>■  l)-\ 
-Pull  up tee old  plan  ts  and  throw  them  away  and  sow w 
more  seed  at  once.  The  young  plan  ho  d b e tr, a s 
planted  once  or  twice  when  large  enough,  and  beputout 
where  they  are  to  flower  in  October  or  ear  y ,,  0j(j 
These  will  give  a much  better  result  in  every  y 
plants. 

1192-Croton  leaves  (■/■■{■  vTre 

are  exceedingly  well  coloured  and,  wh^^d  with  teme 
very  clean,  which  is  more  than  <•  an  lie  said 
leaves  that  come  to  me,  and  I am  very  sorry  that  I cannot 
eive  names  to  them.  Send  them  to  some  leading 
nurseryman  who  grows  these  plants,  then  the  naming 
is  easy.— J.  J. 

1193.— Pansies  for  next  year  ( < 8tZ 

the  seed  at  once  in  pans  or  boxes  of  light  soil.  When  the 
plants  are  strong  enough  prick  out  in  some  fl"c  f^e8hp,  ' 
either  in  a frameor  in  asheltered  place  in  the  open.  I lant 
out  into  beds  in  November  or  next  March,  as  may  be  de- 
sired. The  best  head  of  bloom  will  be  obtained  where  the 

plants  are  put  out  in  the  autumn. 

1194—  Zinnias  failing?/?.  0.)— The  plants iseem  to 
have  been  overwatered.  Zinnias  should  not  have  an> 
water,  unless  the  plants  are  well  established,  until  the 
soil  is  quite  dry,  especially  if  in  pots,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  like  hot  sunshine  when  in  a young  state.  U 
planted  in  nice,  free,  open  soil,  moderately  watered  an  1 
shaded  a little  while  young,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  suc- 

1195—  Oxalis  for  a hanging-basket  (E.  T.  V). 
—I  cannot  tell  what  the  plant  is  that  you  have  seen  with 
you?  own  eyes.  You  should  have  boldly  asked  or  a small 
niece  of  the  plant.  The  Wood  Sorrels,  as  these  Oxalis  art 
called,  form  a large  family,  and  they  P™d"ce  ”“e  (JJ 
flowers,  some  of  the  best  kinds  being  O.  carnosa,  U- 
Bowiei,  O.  Deppei,  O.  crenata,  O.  flonbunda,  O.  lasianlra, 

&C. J.  J-  ...  7 \ T 

1196—  Cyrtopodium  spec ies  (.E.Jallq '-an 

not  say  what  kind  you  may  have  got,  whether  C.puneta  - 

turn,  C.  Andersoni,  C.  cardiochilum,  or  C.  bt.  Leageri 
Sum;  but  they  are  all  beautiful,  flowermg  froni  the. 
young  growth  in  spring,  and  requiring  a stron0  moist 
heat  during  the  time  they  are  making  their  bulbs.  C.  St  - 
Ledgerianum  is  a grand  species,  and  very  free  in  flowering, 
and  C.  cardiochilum  is  perhaps  the  smallest-growin„  kind. 
They  are  deciduous— M.  B. 

1197—  Antburium  Rothschildianum  (M.  K.) 

—This  gentleman  sends  me  a spathe  of  a very  good  form 
of  this  plant.  It  is  a form  of  A Scherzerianum  .but  not 
the  species  itself.  It  was  obtained  by  crossing  fhetj pica) 
plant  with  the  white  form  known  as  A.  Wdhamsi,  and 
from  this  it  has  derived  its  cream-coloured  gr°and,  whilst 
the  blotches  and  streaks  and  the  spotting  °*  deepg&ra 
red  come  from  the  other  parent.  It  will  thrive  under 
exactly  the  same  treatment  as  the  species.  J.  • 

U98. -Violets  not  flowering  (Viola).—' The  r|*so» 
is,  we  think,  that  the  soil,  (from  the  description  given)  in  the 
bed  is  far  too  rich  for  these  plants.  No  wonder  the  lea\  e» 
are  of  such  an  immense  size.  . Violets  like  a good,  sound 
fibrous,  loamy  soil,  with  certainly  not  niore  than  a fourth 
part  of  leaf -soil  or  very  rotten  manure  mixed  with  it , the 
bed  also  should  be  made  quite  firm.  Take  the  over-strong 
Violets  up  atonce,  divide,  if  necessary,  and  replant  in  so  1 

as  advised  above,  taking  care  that  it  18  we 

worked  first,  and  with  the  aspect  named,  and  shade  fiom 
the  hot  sun  in  summer  they  are  bound,  we  think,  to  do 
well  next  year. 

ligg._Culture  of  Coleuses  (A.  /?•  ??•)•  These 
plants  are  very  easily  grown,  the  main  points  being  plenj 
of  heat  and  moisture,  with  9hade  from  \eij  hot  sui , 
especially  while  young.  They  are  not  subject  to  any 
insect  pest  if  fairly  -well  grown.  The  best  soil  for  them  is 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf -mould,  with  a bttle  fibrous 
peat  and  plenty  of  coarse  sand.  Pot  firmly . The  Coleuses 
seem  to  need  rather  more  pot-room  than  most  plants  .but 
it  would  be  much  better  and  safer  to  shift  them  on  two  oi 
three  times  a day,  say,  from  3 inch  to  5 inch,  and  from  •> 
inch  to  7 inch  or  8 inch  pots,  than  to  give  a very  large 
shift  at  once. 


1200— Odontoglossum  odoratum  (II-  Jenning > ) 
—The  flowers  sent  are  of  this  species,  and  a very 
variety  too.  Ofcourse,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  send  i?  up  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  ’ 

tural  Society,  as  you  think  so  much  of  it  , but  as  jou 
ask  methe  question,  I should  think  the  species  must 
have  been  certificated  years  ago.  However  either  bring 
it  up  or  send  it,  and  get  the  verdict  of  the  committee,  but 
do  not  feel  any  disappointment  at  the  result.  1 do  not 
see  anything  remarkable  in  it  saving  the  rich  golden 
yellow1  ground  of  its  sepals  and  petals,  spotted  with 
chestnut— M.  B.  . . 

i Qsy<  Ponhifl  HuffiBi  (Cr.  Jenkins).  This  is  t.liG 
name  of  the  seed  you  send,  which  ha9  no  title  to  be  called 
the  “ Sacred  Palm  of  Scripture.”  The  plant  is  found  in  a- 
cultivated  state  about  the  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  a 
tew  ■ neighbouring  islands.  The  bunches  of  fruits  are  very 
large,  pendent,  sometimes  having  two  hundred  or  more 
seeds  such  as  the  one  sent,  which  is  covered  with  dark 
brown  and  shining  imbricating  scales.  These  seeds  are  of 
no  value,  saving  tor  ornaments.  I do  not  think  you  u ould 
do  any  good  to  plant  them,  as  it  requires  a great  deal  of 
heat  and  it  really  grows  in  a state  of  nature  m swamp 
-round  within  the  influence  of  the  tides,  and  thus  br^kish 
water  is  necessary  to  its  existence  and  this  you  would 
have  no  opportunity  of  giving  it  in  the  county  ol  Herts. 

J-  J-  TI  . „ 

1202  Cvpriped.iu.ni  Curtisi  (T.  Hopps). 

this" is  a remarkably  fine  variety,  and  one  which 
debted  to  the  size  of  its  flower-lip  ; 

which  has  been  the  case  with  many  fine  * 

have  seen  ; but  here  it  is  quite  of  ordinary  size,  and  of  a 
bright  vinous-red,  instead  of  a dull  vinous-purple-  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  larger  than  is  usual,  having  a broad  bordei 
of  the  purest  white,  the  petals  being  about  typical.  It  is  the 
brightest  coloured  form  of  this  plant  that  I ha\  e ever  seen. 
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This  species  was  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  from 
Sumatra  some  ten  years  ago,  and  it  remained  rare  until 
Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  a year  or  two  ago  imported  it 
in  quantity,  and  thus  it  has  become  common  in  collec- 
tions. It  thrives  well  enough  with  other  plants  of  the  bar- 
batum  section. — M.  11. 

1203. — Schomburghia  tibicina  (II.  Jalland).— 
It  is  now  fifty-two  years  ago  since  this  plant  was  first 
flowered  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Bateman  in  his  famous 
garden  in  Cheshire,  and  for  many  years  the  Orchid 
fraternity  fought  shy  of  it,  because  it  was  difficult  to  grow 
and  shy  in  flowering  ; but  latterly  it  has  obtained  more 
favour,  either  from  a freer-flowering  form  having  been 
introduced  or  because  we  have  come  to  understand  it  bet- 
ter. I have  seen  it  in  flower  frequently  in  various  gardens, 
and  the  flowers  are  very  handsome.  The  scape  is  several 
feet  in  length,  bearing  upon  the  top  a many-flowered 
panicle  of  bloom,  each  flower  measuring  some  3inchesacross ; 
file  sepals  and  petals  are  reddish-brown  ; the  lip  is  large, 
orange-yellow,  streaked  with  white  and  reddish-purple, 
deep-purple  on  the  outside,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
beautifully  crimped  on  the  margins.  It  is  a very  pretty 
and  bold  flower,  which  blooms  from  the  top  of  the  bulb, 
and  it  will  thrive  well  with  the  warm-house  Cattleyas, 
and  under  the  same  treatment  as  I have  so  frequently 
recommended  for  them.— M.  B. 

1204.  — Epidendrum  Godsifflanum,  &c.  (H. 
Jalland). — This  plant  appears  to  come  from  the  Cattleya 
regions  of  Brazil,  and,  therefore,  requires  a somewhat  warm 
temperature,  such  as  is  accorded  the  various  Cattleyas  of 
the  labiata  section  from  that  country.  The  pots  used  for 
this  plant  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  and  good  brown  up- 
land peat-fibre.  The  flower  is  of  good  size  and  very  showy, 
being  rose-coloured  with  bronzy-green.  E.  variegatum 
is  a very  variable  plant  in  colour,  but  usually  it  has  flowers 
of  a yellowish-green,  spotted  and  blotched  with  brownish- 
purple,  the  lip  being  rose  colour.  E.  Schomburghi  is  a 
species  having  a terete  and  slender  stem,  which  grows 
some  2 feet  or  3 feet  high,  and  which  bears  a many- 
flowered  raceme  of  bright-red  flowers.  All  these  plants 
will  grow  well  in  the  Cattleya-house.  The  last  named 
was  first  introduced  from  British  Guiana  upwards  of  fifty 
years  ago,  since  which  time  it  has  been  found  in  several 
parts  of  Brazil  and  South  America.— M.  B. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
cnt  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants. — IF.  S.— The  flower  is  Agapan- 
thus  umbellatus  ; 2 is  apparently  a Pleurothallis,  but  as 
this  is  a very  large  genus  we  are  unable  to  say  which 

species.— Orchis. — Orchis  latifolia. Mrs.  Probert.—  l, 

A Scolopendrium,  but  too  immature  to  recognise  ; 2, 
Appears  to  be  Nephrodium  molle  corymbiferum  ; 3,  Send 
again  ; 4,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata  ; 5,  A Scolopendrium, 

with  the  same  fault  as  No.  1. J.  B. — 1,  Appears  to  be 

Cymbidium  pendulum  ; 2 is  an  Eria,  too  far  gone  to  iden- 
tify it. A.  IF.  L. — Oncidium  Marshallianum. II. 

Payne , Rotherham.—  Cannot  name  without  seeing  the 

flower. Arundell. — Clematis  lanuginosa  var. Coral. 

—Scarlet  Mitre-flower  (Mitraria  coccinea). J.  IF.  Lit- 

tleton Hay.—  Roses  : 6,  Aimbe  Vibert  apparently;  all  the 
rest  had  fallen  entirely  to  pieces.  We  do  not,  as  a rule, 
name  Roses,  and  it  is  best  to  send  them  to  a good  trade 
Rose  grower,  who  will  no  doubt  name  them  for  you,  hav- 
ing the  requisite  opportunity  of  comparison. E.  Beck. 

—Campanula  muralis. C.  K.—l,  Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  ; 

2,  Tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  tulipiferum) ; 3,  Berberis 
nepalensis  ; 4,  St.  John’s  Wort  (Hypericum  calycinum). 

S.  E. — We  cannot  undertake  to  name  Pansies.  The 

Rose  is  Persian  Yellow  apparently,  but  poor  specimen. 

Durliamitc. — Send  good  fertile  fronds  of  the  Ferns  ; 

cannot  name  otherwise. IF.  Clark. — The  Orchis-flowers 

sent  were  quite  unrecognisable,  owing  to  being  packed  in 
a bundle  in  very  damp  Moss  in  a tin  box.  Sorry  we  can- 
not name  them. IF.  G.  Green.— Clary  (Salvia  Sclarsea). 

Beatson. — A form  of  Foxglove  (Digitalis) E.  T. — 

Impossible  to  name  from  such  poor  scraps. Y.  Z. — 1, 

Aloe  margaritifera  ; 2,  Tradescantia  discolor  apparently, 
specimen  much  crushed  ; 3,  A Mesembryanthemum,  but 
crushed  ; 4,  Begonia  metallica  apparently  ; 5,  Send  better 

specimen. Jacobus.—  Badly  packed,  specimens  crushed 

and  withered  up  beyond  recognition. F.  IF.— 1,  Wis- 

taria sinensis  ; 2,  Weigela  rosea  ; 3,  Kalosanthes  (Crassula) 
coccinea  ; 4,  Specimen  dried  up  ; 5,  Selaginella  apoda  ; 6, 
Selaginella  cassia  arborea  ; 7,  Selaginella  Kraussiana  ; 8, 

Send  fertile  fronds. J.  B.  H. — 1,  Dac^  lis  glomerata 

variegata  ; 2,  Centaurea  montana ; 3,  P,  sthrum  var. ; 
4,  Veronica  spicata  ; 5,  Double  Dropwort  (opiriea  Filipen- 
dula  fl. -pi.). 

Naming  fruit- — Readers  who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  varieties  at  a time,  and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  U npaid parcels  will  be 
refused.  Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  37, 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Name  of  fruit. — Arundell. — Apple  “ Juneating.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wc  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  lot 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Constant  Reader,  Huddersfield.— We  know  of  no  book 
that  will  help  you.  Any  queries  you  may  send  here  will 

be  duly  attended  to. J.  P.  Ridley.— Apply  to  Mr.  J. 

Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  Essex. Novice. — We 

know  of  no  book  that  will  help  you  Any  queries  you  like 

to  send  on  Melon  culture  will  be  duly  replied  to. H.  P. 

—The  Figs,  we  should  oay,  are  falling  off  from  drought  at 
the  roots  probably.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  ? 
Other  querico  must  bo  written  on  arpt  rate  piacaa  of  paper, 
*nd  on  one  aide  of  it  only. 


BEES. 

REASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  weather  of  late  has  been  most  favourable 
to  honey  gathering,  and  the  Bees  have  had  a 
good  time  amongst  the  White  Clover.  Swarms 
have  not  been  so  early  as  in  some  seasons,  but 
are  strong,  and  are  likely  to  do  well.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  prevent  after-swarms  coming  from 
straw  hives  as  it  is  from  frame  hives  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  in  cutting  out  the  queen  cells 
of  the  former,  the  said  cells  being  generally 
so  far  up  among  the  combs  as  to  escape  observa- 
tion, and  after-swarms  issue  because  more  than 
one  embryo  queen  is  left  in  the  hive.  When 
allowed  to  swarm  naturally  sometimes  third, 
fourth,  and  even  fifth  swarms  are  thrown  ofi'  at 
intervals  of  a day  or  two  ; but  generally  after 
second  swarms  have  issued  the  swarming  fever 
is  satisfied,  and  the  queen  cells  are  destroyed  by 
the  Bees.  If  after-swarms  come  from  straw 
hives  they  can  be  returned  to  the  old  stock  by 
first  hiving  the  Bees  in  a straw  skep  and 
allowing  them  to  remain  till  the  evening, 
when  two  sticks  of  inch  square  wood  should 
be  placed  upon  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
parent  hive.  The  Bees  in  both  hives  should 
then  be  smoked,  and  the  swarin  thrown  out 
upon  the  ground  between  the  sticks,  when 
the  parent  hive  should  be  lifted  from  its  stand 
and  gently  placed  upon  the  sticks.  The  Bees 
upon  the  ground  will  quickly  ascend  into  the 
hive  and  join  the  stock,  which  should  then  be 
replaced  upon  its  stand. 

Section  honey. — Sectional  super  boxes  are 
made  of  white  wood  of  a tough  nature,  and  hold 
when  filled  just  one  pound  of  comb  honey.  They 
are  manufactured  all  in  one  piece  by  machinery, 
being  sold  in  the  flat  by  the  hundred,  and 
have  to  be  folded,  the  thin  shaving  left  in  three 
of  the  corners  after  grooving,  being  sufficient  to 
hold  them  together  when  the  dove-tailed  ends 
are  joined.  It  is  necessary  to  wet  the  joints 
before  folding,  or  they  are  liable  to  break.  By 
the  use  of  a block,  however,  they  can  be  folded 
perfectly  true  without  risk  of  breakage,  and  if  a 
little  thin  glue  be  used  in  the  joints  of  the 
sections  they  are  much  strengthened  thereby. 
They  have  to  be  furnished  with  comb  foundation, 
and  are  placed  in  section  crates  on  the  top  of 
frames-hive  or  skeps.  When  honey  is  coming  in 
freely  the  sections  are  quickly  filled  by  the  Bees, 
and  should  be  removed  as  they  are  completed, 
if  pure  white  comb  honey  is  desired.  If  left 
in  the  rack  after  completion  the  cappings  of  the 
honey-cells  often  become  discoloured  from  the 
heat  of  the  hive,  and  the  traffic  of  the  Bees  over 
them.  All  Bee-keepers  should  aim  at  obtain- 
ing as  much  white  comb  section  honey  as 
possible,  as  in  appearance  for  the  table  it 
cannot  be  surpassed,  and  it  always  sells  well. 

Division  of  colonies. — If  it  be  wished  to 
increase  stocks,  three  colonies  can  be  made  from 
two  by  removing  four  or  five  frames  containing 
brood  and  eggs  from  a strong  colony,  shaking 
the  Bees  back  into  the  hive,  and  placing  the 
frames  in  a new  hive,  and  filling  up  both  hives 
with  frames  containing  empty  combs  or  comb 
foundation,  then  removing  another  strong  stock 
to  a new  stand  and  putting  the  new  hive  in  its 
place.  Many  of  the  removed  Bees  return  to  the 
old  spot,  and  provide  the  necessary  population 
to  the  new  hive.  An  artificial  swarm  can  be 
taken  from  a straw  hive  by  driving  about  half 
the  Bees  and  the  queen  into  an  empty  skep, 
and  placing  the  stock  and  swarm  side  by  side 
upon  the  old  stand,  that  each  may  have  an 
equal  chance  of  receiving  the  Bees  when  return- 
ing from  the  fields.  The  brood  in  the  parent  hive 
soon  hatches  out,  the  population  increases,  and 
a new  queen  is  reared.  Before  taking  a swarm 
from  a hive  it  must  be  seen  that  it  contains 
abundance  of  brood  in  all  stages,  as  well  as  being 
crowded  with  Bees  ; this  is  easily  ascertained 
in  a frame-hive  by  examining  frames  of  comb. 
The  hive  to  be  operated  upon  having  been  re- 
moved a short  distance  and  a new  one  put  in  its 
place,  the  queen  is  searched  for,  and  the  comb 
on  which  she  is  found  removed  with  the  Bees 
and  queen  clinging  to  it,  and  placed  in  the  new 
hive,  besides  any  more  combs  of  brood  that  can 
be  spared,  closing  up  the  gap  made  in  the  old 
stock  by  drawing  the  frames  together.  By 
placing  the  old  atoek-hivo  ou  a fresh  stand, 
many  of  the  old  Bees  return  to  their  former 
position,  join  the  artificial  frame,  and  strengthen 


the  new  colony,  while  enough  remain  in  the 
parent  hive  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Fixing  foundation. — Avery  good  way  of 
fixing  comb-foundation  in  frames  not  having  a 
saw-cut  in  the  top  bar  is  to  cut  a piece  of  §-inch 
board  to  a size  to  fit  easily  into  the  frame,  and 
nail  two  strips  of  wood  on  the  back,  which  must 
project  beyond  each  end  of  the  board  1 inch. 
The  frame  is  laid  on  these  projections,  and  the 
foundation  placed  on  the  board,  its  upper  edge 
touching  the  top  bar.  The  hoard  is  then  held 
in  an  inverted  position,  and  a little  melted  wax 
poured  along  the  angle  formed  by  the  frame 
and  the  foundation.  As  it  is  important  the  wax 
should  not  be  overheated,  a good  apparatus  to 
use  in  this  operation  is  the  wax  melter— to  be 
obtained  of  dealers  in  Bee-furniture — in  the  use 
of  which  the  wax  cannot  be  burned  in  heating, 
and  yet  is  kept  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water.  S.  S.  G. , Par  Its  tow:. 


1 158. — Bees  in  a box. — Bees  can  he  driven 
from  a box  in  the  following  manner : Get  a 
straw  skep,  and  after  giving  the  Bees  a little 
smoke,  you  must  turn  the  box  upside  down  and 
place  the  skep  at  the  ends  of  the  comb.  < let 
someone  to  hold  the  skep  ; commence  rapping 
the  sides  of  the  box  with  open  hands,  just  hard 
enough  to  jar  the  comb.  The  Bees  will  then 
commence  to  run  up  into  the  skep,  although  this 
time  of  year  is  not  suitable,  as  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  brood  in  the  hive.  You  must  not  neglect 
to  feed  after  driving,  especially  if  it  is  bad 
weather. — G.  S. 

1159. — Unprofitable  Bees. — Most  likely 
the  Bees  in  the  three  hives  are  diseased.  You 
should  take  out  the  frames,  and  if  the  brood 
cells  are  sunk,  open  one  or  two  with  a piece  of 
stick,  and  if  they  contain  coffee-coloured  matter 
inside  it  is  foul  brood  ; this  is  very  dangerous. 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  queens  are  old.  If  further 
particulars  are  given  1 will  advise. — G.  S. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

Ailing  hens. — In  reply  to  “ Caledonian  ” 
the  hens  are,  in  all  probability,  affected  with 
tuberculosis — a disease  which  does  not  permit 
of  a cure.  The  disease  probably  originated 
through  an  affected  bird  being  bred  from  ; it  is 
therefore  bred  into  your  birds,  and  will  remain 
in  the  strains  as  long  as  you  keep  them.  \ ou 
have  also  fed  in  the  worst  possible  way  for  birds 
suffering  from  or  predisposed  to  this  disease, 
Indian-meal  for  breakfast,  and  Indian  Com  for 
supper,  being  altogether  unsuitable  under  the 
circumstances.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  kill 
and  bury  every  bird  which  seems  affected  ; such 
fowls  are  not  fit  to  eat.  Then  keep  your  yard 
clear  of  fowls  until  September,  when  you  can 
buy  in  some  pullets  which  were  hatched  last 
March  and  April.  You  should  provide  a dust 
bath  for  the  fowls,  and  sprinkle  a little  carbolic 
acid  over  it.  This  will  check  the  lice  which  seem 
to  swarm  in  such  numbers.  Lice  ought  not  to 
be  numerous  on  fowls  which  have  their  liberty. 
The  house  too,  should  be  well  lime-washed  from 
time  to  time  ; nothing  helps  to  keep  a place  more 
wholesome  or  free  from  insect  attacks.— 
Doulting. 

BIRDS. 

1205.— Rearing  young  Bullfinches— will  some 
one  kindly  give  me  a few  hints  on  rearing  young  Bull- 
finches? Should  they  be  caged  and  hung  to  the  tree  for 
the  old  birds  to  feed,  as  in  the  case  of  Goldfinches,  or 
reared  entirely  by  hand  ? If  the  latter,  hints  as  to  the 
food  they  require  and  management  will  be  acceptable  ?— 
Avis. 

1162. — Teaching  Magpies  to  talk.— 

Do  not  by  any  means  maim  the  poor  birds  ; it 
is  a foolish  superstition,  long  since  proved  to  be 
as  useless  as  it  is  cruel,  which  induces  people  to 
split  birds’  tongues.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
of  any  use  to  split  a baby’s  tongue  ; if  not,  why 
suppose  it  would  help  a bird  ? Speech  is  learned 
by  imitation  both  in  the  case  of  birds  and 
children,  and,  as  attention  to  a lesson  is  best 
<muied  in  quiet,  and  when  the  mind  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  exciting  surroundings,  a bird  is  best 
taught  in  a quiet  and  somewhat  darkened  room. 
The^ same  words  must  be  repeated  continually 
day  after  day  until  the  bird  has  mastered  them, 
aui  every  attempt  to  imitate  them  must  be  re- 
warded » luxury  to  eat. —A.  G-  Butleh. 
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ROSES. 

ROSES  FOR  BUTTON-HOLES. 

Those  who  have  to  supply  flowers  for  button- 
holes, &c. , need  to  know  and  grow  in  the  best 
way  those  Roses  most  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
for  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  buds  of  the 
finer,  full,  and  very  double  Roses  are  suitable. 
For  example,  the  buds  of  Cfloire  de  Dijon,  Perle 
des  Jardins,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  others, 
although  they  may  be  of  perfect  form,  have  a 
lumpiness  which  unfits  them  for  this  particular 
use.  We  cannot  have  Roses  that  will  answer 
every  purpose,  supplying  specimen  blooms  for 
exhibition,  buds  for  wearing,  and  creating  an 
effect  in  the  garden  as  well.  Yet  of  Roses  that 
will  serve  these  respective  ends  there  is  no  lack, 
and  as  regards  those  that  will  give  proper  buds 
for  button-holes,  we  may  find  in  them  a double 
source  of  pleasure,  unless,  of  course,  we  are 
growing  in  quantity  for  profit,  and  cut  the  buds 
as  fast  as  they  are  fit.  The  Roses 
Best  adapted  for  button-holes  are  those 
whose  flowers  are  not  very  double,  but  whose 
buds  are  long  and  pointed,  and  produced  in 
enormous  quantities,  and  that  may  be  relied  upon 
to  open  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable.  Un- 
less our  wants  are  very  great  we  may  grow  them 
in  the  flower  garden  and  gather  such  buds  as  we 
want,  and  still  the  groups  be  effective.  Even  those 
who  grow  for  profit  might  try  and  do  some- 
thing outside  of  their  glass-houses.  It  is  very 
nice  to  have  Rose-buds  whilst  the  bushes  in  the 
open  air  are  yet  dormant,  and  some  of  the  kinds 
thus  forced  come  true  to  character,  chiefly  those 
that  are  pure  and  self-coloured,  such  as  Niphe 
tos.  Others — perhaps  the  majority  of  those 

enumerated  below — only  reveal  their  full  charms 
in  the  open  air  and  beneath  a summer  sun,  and 
to  force  such  as  these  into  bloom  is  to  produce 
them  out  of  character.  There  is  the  warmth, 
but  not  the  sun  to  dye  them,  as  it  were,  and  de- 
velop suffusions  of  lovely  shades  upon  the  chief 
colour.  Even  the  tawny  buds  of  the  old  Safrano 
are  enhanced  by  the  sun,  through  whose  agency 
the  external  petals  become  a reddish-brown 
colour.  I imagine  that  this  Rose  must  be 
largely  grown  for  button-holes,  &c.,  in  France. 
At  a Chrysanthemum  show  in  a provincial 
town,  both  last  year  and  the  year  before,  in  com- 
petition for  prizes  for  wreaths,  crosses,  hand 
and  button-hole  bouquets,  I noticed  one  par- 
ticular florist  had  bouquets,  sprays,  and  buds  of 
Safrano  Rose  and  foliage  alone.  Their  colour 
showed  unmistakably  that  they  were  of  open-air 
growth,  and  yet  I knew  from  the  time  of  the 
year  (December)  that  they  could  not  have  been 
obtained  in  England.  I enquired  of  the  florist 
in  question  concerning  them,  and  he  informed 
me  that  he  got  them  from  France,  and  that  he 
was  regularly  supplied  two  or  three  times 
week.  The  buds  are  cut  when  very  small  and 
only  just  showing  colour.  When  received  they 
are  put  into  warm  water  and  they  are  fit  for  use 
the  next  day.  The  first  lot  this  florist  obtained 
was  placed  in  warm  water  and  put  in  a warm 
room  for  the  night,  and  the  next  day  they  were 
fully  opened,  and,  of  course,  useless  for  any 


purpose.  Safrano  in  English  gardens,  too,  is 
very  satisfactory  ; it  is  early,  continuous,  and 
late  in  the  production  of  its  charming  buds. 

Ma  Capucine  is  a perfect  little  gem  for  but- 
ton-holes. It  is  a very  dwarf,  but  none  the  less 
free-blooming  Rose,  good  in  summer  and 
autumn,  but  only  in  the  bud  state.  The  buds 
are  of  an  indescribable  colour — a copper  hue, 
deepening  into  crimson.  Description  is  needless, 
as  anyone  who  has  once  seen  the  buds  of  this 
Rose  will  not  forget  their  beauty,  and  those 
who  see  them  for  the  first  time  are  always 
charmed  with  them.  I do  not  suppose  that  any- 
one grows  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  put 
bunches  of  buds  into  the  flower-market.  If 
they  did  they  would  assuredly  sell,  as,  although 
the  flower-purchasing  public  are  rather  discrimi- 
nating, that  apricot-coloured  Carnation  Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole  at  once  took  the  popular  fancy, 
and  this  Rose  is  of  a similar  hue.  L’Elegante 
is  another  most  useful  little  Rose,  a dwarf 
grower,  but  a wonderful  bloomer,  so  free  and 
continuous,  and  having  charming  buds,  which 
are  white  at  the  base,  but  deepen  into  flesh-pink, 
and  the  petals  are  bordered  with  rose.  The 
buds  of  Anna  Olivier  are  beautiful  for  any  pur- 
pose, and  not  too  large  for  the  button-hole  if 
the  bushes  are  carrying  plenty  of  flowers. 
Among  old  Roses  Mme.  Perny  is  almost  lost 
sight  of,  but  its  buds  are  exquisite,  of  a clear 
saffron-yellow,  passing  to  a lighter  hue. 
Amazone,  too,  affords  such  long  lovely  lemon- 
yellow  buds,  that  it  is  quite  indispensable,  and 
Niphetos,  both  the  dwarf  and  the  climbing 
forms,  are  well  known  for  their  particular  use- 
fulness in  this  respect.  The  late  summer  and 
autumn  buds  of  this  Rose  are  generally  profuse, 
always  lovely,  and  so  pure  in  colour.  The  old 
Isabella  Sprunt  and  the  newer  Mme.  Chedane 
Guinoisseau  are  two  gems  for  producing  yellow 
buds,  especially  the  latter-named  kind,  which 
is  about  one  of  the  freest,  best,  and  most  certain 
yellow  Teas  for  the  purpose.  Mme.  Falcot  is 
one  of  the  recognised  button-hole  varieties, 
and  the  improvement  upon  it  (Mme.  Charles) 
must  be  included.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
see  where  these  so-called  improvements  have 
been  made,  but  concerning  Mme.  Charles  there 
is  no  difficulty.  It  is  simply  a grand  Rose,  the 
apricot-yellow  of  Mme.  Falcot  deepening  into 
copper,  suffused  with  salmon,  and  the  flower 
has  rather  more  substance,  but  the  bud  is 
neither  too  large  nor  double. 

Luciole  gives  us  long,  pointed,  carmine-rose 
and  copper-yellow  buds  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion, most  effective  upon  the  plant,  and  very 
attractive  when  cut.  It  is  as  yet  comparatively 
new,  having  only  been  sent  out  about  five 
years,  but  all  who  have  grown  it  speak  of  its 
freedom,  beauty,  and  attractiveness.  Marquise 
de  Vivens,  too,  is  best  as  a bud,  the  tips  and 
edges  of  the  petals  being  bright,  with  a glowing 
carmine  - rose  colour,  which  gradually  fades 
away  to  creamy-white  at  the  external  base  of 
the  petals.  Dr.  Grill  will  probably  rarely  come 
up  to  the  exhibition  standard  of  merit,  but  those 
in  search  of  a good  Rose  for  any  other  purpose 
must  include  it.  Its  effect  in  a group  is  splendid, 
its  adaptability  to  the  purpose  under  notice 
of  the  first  order,  as  it  is  vigorous  and  produces 
an  amazing  abundanee  of  bloom  from  earliest 


summer  till  latest  autumn  ; the  buds  are  most 
exquisite  in  colour,  an  indescribable  commingling 
of  lovely  shades  ; and  last,  yet  not  least,  none 
are  more  powerfully  fragrant.  It  is  a Rose  that 
can  hardly  be  overpraised,  and  almost  as  much 
may  be  said  of  Camoens,  which,  if  it  is  a hybrid 
Tea,  is  a Rose  of  first  rank  for  any  purpose  but 
exhibiting,  a most  profuse  bloomer,  producing 
great  clusters  of  fine  buds,  which  are  of  a brig 
china-rose  colour,  shaded  at  the  base  with  white 
and  pale  yellow.  Princesse  de  Sagan  will  be 
useful  for  furnishing  a quantity  of  pretty  little 
buds  of  a deep  velvet-crimson  colour,  very  effec- 
tive and  without  objectionable  purple  shades  in 
it,  whilst  Souvenir  de  David  d’ Angers,  an  old, 
very  fragrant,  little-known  Rose,  is  capable  of 
giving  almost  any  quantity  of  buds  of  a lighter 
and  brighter  red  hue.  The  above  selection 
should  meet  the  desires  of  everyone,  as  the  kinds 
embrace  all  the  shades  of  colour  found  in  Roses. 

A( 


U7L— Mildew  andred-rust  on  Roses. 

—Mildew  may  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  black 
sulphur  either  in  a dry  state  or  mixed  with 
water  in  which  1 oz.  of  soft-soap  to  the  gallon 
has  been  dissolved  and  applied  through  a 
syringe.  Use  the  sulphur  liberally.  There  is 
no  known  cure  for  red-rust  except  stamping  it 
out  by  picking  off  the  affected  leaves  and  burn- 
ing them.  Both  mildew  and  red-rust  are  more 
prevalent  where  the  soil  has  not  been  well  pie- 
pared  before  planting,  or  where  the  plants  are 
starved  for  want  of  water  or  proper  nourish- 
ment, and  the  same  thing  occurs  if  the  plants 
are  growing  in  a close,  sour  soil  which  has  been 
much  trampled  in  running  after  the  Roses  in 
wet  weather. — E.  H. 

These  are  two  very  insidious  blights  or 

diseases,  and  are  difficult  to  battle  against  in 
the  open  air.  Sudden  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture, also  being  alternately  overdry  and  over- 
wet at  the  roots,  are  great  inducements  to  the 
formation  and  spread  of  both  of  these  diseases. 
According  to  your  note  I do  not  see  how  you 
could  have  treated  them  better,  with  the 
exception  of  having  given  them  an  occasional 
and  thorough  syringing  with  some  reliable 
insecticide,  such  as  soft-soap  and  sulphur,  and, 
in  fact,  almost  any  of  the  numerous  insecticides 
advertised  in  the  pages  of  Gardening.  A 
timely  application  of  any  one  of  these  will  arrest 
mildew  and  render  the  foliage  less  open  to  its 

attacks.  Red-rust  is  quite  another  thing,  this 

does  not  attack  any  of  the  true  Tea-scented  or 
Noisette  Roses  ; but  during  a dry  season  it  is 
apt  to  denude  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties 
of  the  bulk  of  the  foliage,  more  particularly  just 
after  they  have  produced  their  first  crop  of 
flowers.  No  cure,  except  sufficient  moisture 
and  a high  state  of  cultivation,  is  known.— 

1174.  — Roses  not  flowering.— home 
varieties  of  Roses  may  be  cut  down  to  two  eyes, 
and  will  flower  very  well  the  following  season  ; 
but  all  Roses  do  not  give  satisfactory  results 
under  this  treatment.  As  the  Roses  make  good 
growths  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
flower  well  also.  I would  try  them  another 
season  by  not  cutting  them  so  closely  back,  and 
if  this  does  not  answer  they  may  be  declared  to 
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be  unsatisfactory  varieties,  and  had  better  be 
removed  and  others  planted  in  their  place  ; in 
fact,  Roses  ought  to  be  removed  and  replanted 
every  second  or  third  year,  if  they  are  expected 
to  do  well. — J.  D.  E. 

You  prune  too  hard  to  obtain  many  flowers. 

Leave  the  strong  shoots  from  8 inches  to  10  inches  long, 
and  thin  out  all  weakly  shoots,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of 
good  blooms. — E.  H. 


I have  no  doubt  but  that  a too  severe 

system  of  pruning  is  the  cause  of  your  Rose- 
trees  not  flowering.  Such  severe  pruning  may 
do  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  will 
not  do  in  yours.  In  dealing  with  the  Standards, 
leave  five  or  six  eyes  on  the  strongest  shoots 
instead  of  two,  and  the  strongest  growths  on  the 
bushes  should  be  left  1 foot  in  length.  Try  this 
plan  for  one  year,  and  if  it  does  not  succeed,  please 
let  me  know  ; but  I do  not  think  for  a moment 
that  the  remedy  I suggest  will  fail.  Meanwhile, 
continue  to  give  the  needful  root  moisture,  but 
withhold  giving  them  manure  for  one  year. 

J . c.  c. 


I have  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  reason 
the  plants  do  not  flower.  How  can  they  pro- 
duce a satisfactory  crop,  when  you  annually  cut 
away  the  wood  they  have  been  making  the  pre- 
vious season,  and  which  is  in  reality  the  store- 
room of  future  blooms  ? As  long  as  you  prune 
the  long  growths  back  to  two  eyes  each  spring, 
so  long  will  your  plants  continue  to  throw  out 
more  of  the  same.  It  is  a positive  waste  of  the 
plant  s energies  and  beauty  to  remove  these 
growths  in  such  a ruthless  manner.  I am  very 
happy  to  say  that,  owing  to  such  journals  as 
Gardening,  this  old-fashioned  and  suicidal 
system  of  pruning  is  becoming  far  less  generally 
used.  Leave  the  long  wood  in  future,  and  re- 
move it  back  to  the  strongest  eyes  breaking 
from  the  base  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  flowers  is 
secured.  You  will  thus  throw  the  whole  re- 
maining strength  of  the  plant  into  producing 
good  growths  for  a supply  of  flowers  the  follow- 
ing season.  Thin  out  and  prune  back  any  weak 
growths  as  hard  as  you  like,  but  do  not  cut 
away  such  quantities  of  embryo  blossoms  as  you 
have  evidently  been  doing  in  the  past.  Re- 
member the  maxim  in  pruning  Roses  is,  the 
weaker  the  grower  the  harder  it  should  be 
pruned,  and  vice  vend. — P.  U. 

1181. — Roses  and  other  flowers  near 

3*  scliool.  \ es  ; I do  not  see  the  least  reason 
why  you  should  not  succeed  with  Roses  in  the 
position  you  describe.  Add  light  manures  if 
the  soil  is  close  and  heavy,  also  a little  sand. 
If  already  light,  add  stiff  manures  in  the  way  of 
cow  or  pig-dung.  Being  near  a town  it  would 
be  well  to  use  only  strong  growers,  and  if  you 
describe  your  position  and  soil  to  the  nursery- 
man you  contemplate  giving  your  order  to,  he 
will  also  send  you  Roses  of  any  colour  or  shade 
of  colour  that  you  may  desire,  as  there  are  a 
great  many  really  good  Roses  now  in  cultivation 
that  will  do  first-class  in  such  a situation.  Other 
garden  flowers  will  also  do  well ; but  I will 
leave  this  portion  of  your  query  to  those  with 
rather  more  experience  of  garden  flowers 
generally  than  I have  myself.— P.  U. 


• llfiZ~Lilium  auratum  leaves  turn- 

DI*OWH.  1 his  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
occurrence  with  this  Lily.  It  is  usually  caused 
by  the  decay  of  the  fibrous  roots,  and  this  is 
more  likely  to  occur  with  pot-plants  than  with 
those  planted  out  in  the  borders.  The  injury 
to  the  roots,  I believe,  is  caused  by  injudicious 
watering.  The  plants  have  either  received  too 
much  water  or  they  have  been  allowed  to 
become  overdry,  which  would  cause  the  injury 
Nome  persons,  when  they  find  a plant  has  been 
allowed  to  become  over-dry  at  the  roots,  deluge 
it  with  water,  not  taking  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  tips  of  the  rootlets  may  be  dead  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  that  they  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  take  up  water,  and  the  more  freely 
it  is  applied  the  more  likely  is  it  to  act  injuri- 
ously to  the  plants.  I have  seen  two  or  three 
plants  go  wrong  amougst  several  dozens  of  per- 
fectly healthy,  strong  ones,  and  such  seldom  do 
well  afterwards. — J.  D.  E. 

The  leaves  of  your  Lily  havebeenscorched 

by  the  sun.  \\  hen  this  Lily  is  grown  near  the 
glass  it  should  have  a little  shade,  if  the  ravs  of 
the  sun  are  likely  to  fall  in  a direct  manner  upon 
the  foliage.  The  leaves  gets  scorched  some- 
times  when  the  plants  are  in  the  open  air,  if  the 
sun  appears  suddenly  after  a shower  of  rain 


When  such  is  the  case,  insects  and  a kind  of 
fungus  attack  them,  and  which  are  supposed  by 
some  people  to  have  done  the  injury  ; but  the 
insects  and  fungus  are  the  result  of  the  mischief 
and  not  the  cause. — J.  C.  C. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory- 

Climbers  are  now  or  should  be  a special  feature  in  roomy 
houses.  Very  pretty  and  interesting  are  the  Tacsonias  and 
Passion-flowers.  A recent  introduction  of  the  last  named 
Eynesford  Gem  will  prove  an  acquisition  for  the  green- 
house or  conservatory.  The  flowering  season  lasts  longer 
than  with  Passion-flowers  of  the  old  type.  Other  useful 
climbing  plants  for  summer  flowering  are  Mandevillea 
suaveolens,  Solanum  jasminoides,  Plumbago  capensis, 
Bignonia  grandiflora,  and  some  of  the  Annual  Creepers  are 
very  pretty,  notably  Thunbergia  alata  and  Lophospermum 
scandens.  In  small  houses  nothing  can  equal  Tea  Roses 
for  oovering  roof  and  walls,  only  I would  urge  that  when 
Climbers  are  planted  take  out  the  soil  if  of  inferior  quality 
to  the  depth  of  at  least  2 feet,  and  fill  in  with  good  turfy 
soil.  Chopped  turf  should  form  the  staple  for  most  things, 
and  this  should  be  enriched  and  lightened  with  old  leaf- 
mould  and  peat,  with  some  gritty  material  added  to  ensure 
the  necessary  porosity  and  keep  the  compost  open  and 
sweet.  When  the  fibre  in  a soil  decays  the  particles  of 
soil  get  closer,  and  if  the  watering  is  not  carefully  done 
the  soil  will  often  get  too  close  and  sour  for  healthy  root 
action,  and  the  plants  become  unhealthy.  When  this  con- 
dition of  things  takes  place,  it  is  very  often  difficult  to  find 
a remedy  without  clearing  all  away  and  starting  afresh. 
It  is  always  better  to  prepare  borders  intended  for  perma- 
nent subjects  properly  at  first.  Borders  on  heavy  cold 
land  should  be  properly  drained,  so  that  under  no  possible 
conditions  can  stagnant  water  remain.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  greenhouse  hard-wooded  plants  are  now  out  of  blos- 
som ; but  there  are  other  plants  to  make  the  house  gay 
till  the  autumn  things  come  in.  Tuberous  Begonias  are 
easily  grown  and  raised.  Balsams  offer  no  difficulty  to 
the  cultivator.  Bougainvillea  glabra  may  be  moved  out 
from  the  stove,  and  a well-grown  plant  will  attract  much 
attention.  Plumbago  capensis,  with  a little  training,  will 
make  a neat  specimen  in  a comparatively  small  pot. 
There  is  a white  variety  of  this  which  has  some  value  for 
flowering  in  summer.  Well-grown  specimen  Hydrangeas 
are  still  effective,  and  the  white  species,  paniculata  gran- 
diflora, are  charming  things.  Lilies  are  coming.  The  early 
plants  of  the  Bermuda  Lily  are  open,  but  must  not  be 
neglected  for  want  of  water.  It  is  as  well  to  keep  the 
growth  healthy  and  clean  as  long  as  possible.  Bulbs 
should  be  ordered  for  next  year's  forcing.  These  will 
include  a batch  of  Single  Hyacinths.  Tulips  and  Freesias 
are  always  desirable.  The  last  named  is  a very  beautiful 
bulb,  and  should  be  very  largely  grown,  being  potted  and 
introduced  in  succession  during  the  winter  months.  The 
bulbs  are  very  cheap. 

Stove. 

In  the  stove  Climbers  will  now  also  come  prominently 
into  notice.  Dipladenias  when  well  done  are  very  attrac- 
tive. Stephanotis  floribunda,  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Jas- 
minum  gracillimum  and  the  double  variety  sambac  are 
among  the  most  charming  things  for  bouquet  making,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  plant  with  a more  striking 
individuality  than  the  Allamanda  in  some  of  its  forms. 
The  Allamandas  are  not  difficult  to  grow.  Give  them 
sound  healthy  compost  of  a turfy  character,  the  pots  to  be 
well  drained,  and  the  plants  must  occupy  a light  position 
if  the  wood  is  to  be  ripened  sufficiently  to  flower  well. 
The  Allamandas  will  do  well  in  a house  devoted  to  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  and  other  foliage  plants  which  do  not  require 
much  shade.  After  the  Allamandas  come  into  blossom 
a thin  shade  may  be  used  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day,  say  from  12  o’clock  till  2.30,  without  spoiling  the 
colour  of  the  Crotons,  &c.  Allamandas  trained  under 
the  glass  cannot  be  utilised  for  exhibition  unless  taken 
down  and  trained  before  the  buds  get  prominent ; but  the 
flowers  are  beautiful  for  many  decorative  purposes.  A 
dinner  table  decorated  with  Allamanda  blossoms  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  suitable  foliage  has  a very  striking 
effect,  and  comes  well  for  a change,  breaking  the 
monotony  of  smaller  things.  One  cannot  altogether  do 
without  artificial  heat  in  the  stove  if  the  best  class  of  stove 
plants  are  grown.  Dipladenias,  Allamandas,  Ixoras,  and 
many  other  plants,  both  flowering  and  foliage,  must  not 
be  left  long  without  artificial  heat  if  the  weather  comes 
dull  and  rainy,  as  the  temperature  always  falls  in  such 
weather.  So  long  as  the  sun  shines  brightly  during  the 
day  enough  Bun-heat  may  be  shut  up  when  the  house  is 
closed  to  keep  the  temperature  high  enough  during  the 
night ; but  when  the  change  oomes  to  rain  and  dulness  a 
little  warmth  in  the  pipes  is  a necessity  if  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  plants  is  to  be  maintained.  Whenever  the 
th«*nometer  inside  the  stove  falls  below  60  degs.  at  sun- 
rise fires  must  be  used. 

Perns  under  Glass. 

These  are  now  in  beautiful  condition.  Maiden-hairs  and 
others  required  to  supply  fronds  for  cutting  must  not  be 
too  heavily  shaded,  or  the  fronds  soon  wither  as  soon  as 
cut.  They  are  best  grown  near  the  glass  for  cutting,  and 
only  shaded  when  the  sun  is  very  hot.  Ferns  of  all  the 
common  varieties  if  a little  preparation  is  given  will  gTow 
very  well  under  the  stages  or  in  any  other  open  situation 
under  glass,  either  with  or  without  rockwork.  Ferns 
under  glass  will  require  a good  deal  of  water  now  except 
in  the  case  of  plants  newly  potted.  It  is  not  customary  to 
give  Ferns  stimulants,  but  when  it  is  desired  to  keep  the 
plants  in  as  small  pots  as  possible,  weak  stimulants  may 
be  given  with  advantage  after  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots.  I have  used  Clay's  Fertiliser  ;md  Ichtheinie  guano 
with  good  results  in  a Weak  solutio  a for  pretty  well  all 
kinds  of  stove  and  greenhouse  Feri  is.  The  repotting  of 
Ferns  may  be  done  any  time  when  th  ey  require  more  pot- 
room  ; but  after  July  large  shifts  are  not  desirable.  As 
regards  compost  for  Ferns,  lest'-  peat  a nd  more  loam  is  used 
dow  than  was  the  case  years  ago.  \\  'here  good  loam  can 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  th  t operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  ” may  be  di  me  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  it  \dicat  td  with  equally  good 
results. 


be  obtained  I should  recommend  two-thirds  to  one  of  peat 
and  leaf-mould  for  all  strong-growing  species.  In  all  cases 
the  drainage  should  be  free. 

Cold  Frames. 

These  will  be  utilised  now  for  the  culture  of  such  winter- 
flowering subjects  as  Primulas,  double  and  single,  Cine- 
rarias, Cyclamens,  and  the  usual  run  of  soft-wooded 
winter-flowering  stuff.  Shade  and  ventilation  should  lie 
applied  according  to  the  condition  of  the  plants. 

Window  Gardening. 

All  plants  after  blooming  in  pots  will  be  better  outside, 
the  necessary  attention  being  given  as  regards  watering. 
&c.  Hydrangeas  should  be  repotted  in  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  with  a little  sharp  sand.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
wood  which  has  missed  flowering  will  strike  now  in  sandy 
soil  in  a shady  position.  Fuchsias  and  every  other  kind 
of  plant  from  which  cuttings  can  be  obtained  will  strike 
in  a shady  spot  in  the  open  air  if  the  cuttings  are  put  in 
now.  Begonias  and  Gloxinias  are  charming  window  and1 
room  plants  now,  but  neither  should  be  exposed  to  strong, 
sunshine  in  a southern  aspect.  Another  useful  race  of 
plants  for  window  gardeners  will  be  found  in  the  recently 
introduced  hybrid  Streptocarpus.  The  plants  are  easily 
raised  from  seeds,  and  if  sown  early  will  bloom  the  same- 
season.  Those  who  are  successful  with  Gloxinias  will  find 
no  difficulty' with  the  Streptocarpus.  Foliage  plants  will 
require  leaves  sponged  frequently.  India-rubbers  may  ba 
repotted  now. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Weeds,  which  are  in  many  places  giving  a good  deal  of 
trouble,  must  be  promptly  dealt  with,  either  by  hand 
picking  or  hoeing.  The  hoe  and  the  fork  are  both  useful 
tools;  if  the  surface  is  hard  and  close,  break  it  up  with 
the  fork,  not  deeply  so  as  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
but  just  deep  enough  to  create  a loose,  open  surface-. 
Neatness  is  always  desirable,  but  ov  ermuch  raking  of  the 
beds  and  borders  tends  to  create  a hard  baked  surface,  and 
under  such  conditions  plants  will  not  thrive.  When  weedb 
grow  fast  other  things  usually  put  on  a spurt,  and  there- 
is  a demand  for  stakes  and  tying  material,  which  should 
have  prompt  attention.  The  fewer  stakes  and  ties  thertr 
are  visible,  provided  the  plants  are  sufficiently  supported:, 
the  better.  Some  things  are  difficult  to  support  in  a neat 
manner,  and  unless  the  operator  is  a practised  hand  then  ■ 
is  more  bundling  up  of  things  which  are  better  left  loose 
than  is  desirable.  ‘ A good  maDy  complaints  of  flower 
seeds  not  growing  have  been  made  ; some  of  these  faiftn-es 
are  probably  due  to  careless  sowing  or  deep  covering,  hut  - 
last  season  was  a bad  ripening  time,  and  the  chances  art 
that  inferior  seeds  hav  e in  many  instances  been  sold.  Even 
when  seeds  are  tested  by  sowing  a few  in  heat  the  test  is 
not  always  a fair  one,  as  the  conditions  between  sowing  in 
heat  and  in  the  open  ground  are  so  different,  especially 
in  a cold  spring.  Gather  seeds  of  any  rare  or  choice 
plant  as  they  ripen.  It  is  not  necessary  to  leave  the  pods 
till  they  burst.  As  soon  as  they  change  colour  the  pods 
may  be  gathered  and  laid  on  paper  in  an  airy  room,  to  be 
afterwards  rubbed  out,  and  when  dry  placed  in  packets. 
Roses  may  be  budded  now  ; do  the  Standard  Briers  first. 
Layer  Carnations.  Sow  seeds  of  Pansies.  Mow  lawns 
often  now,  and  use  a heavy  roller  after  rain. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Peaches  ripening  must  have  less  water,  or  the  flavour 
will  be  injured,  and  flavourless  Peaches  are  worthless.  It 
is  a good  plan  to  give  agood  soaking  when  the  fruit  begins 
to  change  colour,  and  then  mulch  with  litter,  or  rather 
long  Grass  will  do.  If  the  fruit  is  required  for  sending 
away  It  should  be  gathered  a little  before  it  is  ripe  ; in 
fact]  all  Peaches  should  be  gathered  before  they  are  dead 
ripe  to  avoid  the  risk  of  falling.  The  least  bruise  spoils  a 
Peach,  and  for  this  reason  the  most  careful  handling  is 
necessary  from  the  time  it  is  taken  from  the  tree  till  it  is 
placed  on  the  dessert  dish.  Two  of  the  best  Peaches  for 
ripening  now  under  glass  without  much  forcing  are  Royal 
George  and  Dyruond.  The  first  named  is  an  old  variety,, 
but  is  a most  reliable  cropper.  Lord  Napier  and  Hum- 
boldt are  good  Nectarines.  Those  who  require  large  forced 
Strawberries  next  season  should  secure  strong  runners- 
of  James  Veitch,  and  pot  in  good-sized  pots  not  less  than 
6 inches  or  7 inches  in  diameter.  They  will  come  in  after 
Keen's  Seedling  or  Vicomtesse.  As  regards  very  early 
cropping,  I do  not  think  the  two  varieties  named  above 
can  be  beaten  at  present,  but  the  fruit  must  be  thinned 
severely  to  get  size.  Noble  is  a good  friend  to  the  market 
grower,  but  will  not  stand  hard  forcing.  I have  ghvn  up- 
layering  Strawberry  runners  in  pots,  as  I consider  it  is  a 
needless  expense  ; the  runners  pegged  on  mounds  of  rich 
soil,  placed  at  intervals  among  the  plants,  doing  as  well 
or  better.  Look  to  the  summer  pruning  of  Wall-trees,  and 
Espaliers,  Pyramids,  and  Bushes  should  be  thinned,  but 
no  shortening  need  be  done  just  yet.  Nail  in  all  young 
wood  required  to  fill  up  spaces  on  walls  to  prevent  break 
age  from  winds.  The  battle  with  the  aphis  family  ought 
now  to  be  pretty  well  over  ; if  precautions  were  taken  ;n 
time  and  plenty  of  clean  water  through  the  engine  will 
keep  away  red-spider. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Sow  Cabbages  for  spring  use.  Ellam’s  Early,  Enfield 
Market  and  Wheeler’s  Imperial  are  good  varieties.  Every 
large  seed  grower  has  his  own  pet  sort,  but  all  have  been 
selected  from  the  same  variety  in  the  past.  There  is  a 
,,0od  deal  in  selection,  even  in  Cabbages  ; but  one  does 
not  want  Cabbages  to  turn  in  all  at  once,  hence  it  is  ae 
well  to  grow  at  least  two  varieties.  As  a rule,  Cabbages 
sown  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  packet  of  seed  will 
giv  e a succession  extending  over  months.  This  is  well  foe 
the  private  grower,  but  is  not  so  well  for  the  grower  for 
market,  as  the  earlier  and  more  together  they  come  the 
better  it  is.  It  is  possible  by  selection  to  have  Cabbages 
come  in  nearly  together  when  it  is  desirable  to  do  so. 
and  those  who  wish  for  this  usually  save  their  own  seed 
from  selected  plants,  and  if  this  is'  followed  up  for  a few 
vears  Cabbages  may  be  grown  as  near  alike  as  Peas.  Sow 
plenty  of  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  and  Green  Curled  Endives  : 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  salads  will  be  taken  from  the 
plants  sown  now.  Tomatoes  are  ripening  well  now  in  the 
open  air.  I have  gathered  ripe  fruit  from  plants  quite 
out  in  the  open,  and  as  they  have  plenty  of  room  1 am 
staking  out  the  side  shoots,  because  I think  they  will 
have  time  to  ripen,  thus  instead  of  only  having  one  main 
fruiting  stem  there  will  h»  three  or  four  tied  out  in  bush 
form  The  side  shoots  will  be  taken  off  the  main  stem 
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when  small.  This  will  be  very  necessary,  for  unless  the 
plants  are  well  opened  out  the  frhit  cannot  ripen  so  well. 
Uive  liquid-manure  to  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Ridge 
Cucumbers,  and  mulch  with  littery  manure.  Sow  Turnips 
alter  Potatoes.  Prickly  Spinach  may  be  sown  shortly. 
The  land  should  be  prepared  so  os  to  have  time  to  settle 
before  sowing.  A dressing  of  soot  will  be  beneficial.  It 
is  time  all  Winter  Greens  were  planted  now,  but  Coleworts 
and  Tom  Thumb  Savoy  may  be  planted  thickly  anywhere 
for  winter.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Town  and  suburban  residents  whose  gardens  are  not 
now  looking  attractive  may  rest  assured  that  they  never 
will  do  so.  We  have  had  delightfully  genial,  growing  weather 
lately,  and  many  of  the  finest  herbaceous  plants,  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  run  of  bedding  plants,  ought  now  to  be  at 
their  best.  Delphiniums  have  been  gorgeous,  though  the 
best  spikes  are  now  getting  a little  past.  Canterbury 
Hells  and  Sweet  Williams  are  still  in  full  beauty.  What 
a fine  effect  the  Auricula-eyed  Sweet  Williams  produce 
when  planted  in  masses!  and  Geums,  Aquilegias,  and 
many  more  help  to  make  the  borders  gay.  Carnations 
are  just  expanding  their  first  blooms,  and  many  of  the 
Hollyhocks  beginning  to  show  colour.  How  lovely  the 
pure-white  Carnations  are!  I have  several  of  the  finest 
varieties  now  open,  and  consider  Mrs.  M.  Hill  decidedly 
the  best ; though  the  plant  is  not  so  strong  the  flowers 
are  both  fuller  and  more  perfectly  formed  than  those  of 
Mrs.  Muir.  Duchess  of  Westminster  and  Virgo  are  both 
line,  but  none  in  my  opinion  come  up  to  the  one  named 
first.  I think  that  for  ordinary  garden  decoration  the 
seifs  and  Clove-scented  Carnations  are  far  above  any  of  the 
bizarres  and  flakes,  or  even  the  Picotee  or  edged  varieties. 
Layering  should  be  commenced  directly  the  shoots  are 
long  enough  to  be  operated  upon  ; the  earlier  this  can  be 
done  the  better.  Any  shoots  that  cannot  be  layered 
should  be  taken  off  and  inserted  as  cuttings;  under  a 
frame  or  hand-light  most  of  them  will  root  freely  in 


cutup  a thousand  in  a short  time,  and  the  operator  who 
does  the  layering  can  bend  his  wire  as  required.  Watered 
fruit-trees  on  a south  wall.  These  include  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, and  Apricots.  These  trees  are  much  benefited  by 
an  extra  supply  of  moisture  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen. 
A mulch  also  is  desirable.  Netted  up  Morello  Cherries. 
The  blac  kbirds  are  very  fond  of  these,  and  began  upon 
them  the  moment  they  commenced  to  change  colour.  I 
never  nail  Morello  Cherries  in  summer  ; it  is  a slovenly  way, 
perhaps,  but  I find  the  young  branches  are  so  useful  in 
keeping  the  nets  from  the  wall,  and  the  birds  from  getting 
at  the  fruit,  and  I always  find  the  wood  ripens  up  well  and 
bears  abundance  of  fruit.  Melons  and  Cucumbers  in 
frames  are  gone  over  every  week,  sometimes  oftener,  to 
thin  and  regulate  growth.  Melons  do  not  require  so  much 
of  this  work  as  Cucumbers,  as  after  the  plants  have  set  a 
good  crop  the  fruit  takes  pretty  well  all  the  surplus 
energy.  I believe  in  high  feeding,  both  for  Cucumbers 
and  Melons,  consequently  liquid-manure  is  given  freel}' ; 
but  I find  I have  had  quite  as  good  results  where  the  arti- 
ficials or  other  manures  are  sprinkled  over  the  surface 
and  watered  in.  In  using  artificials  in  this  way  there  is 
no  waste,  as  when  used  in  a liquid  form  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
which  would  dissolve  if  more  time  is  given.  Soot,  again, 
I use  largely  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons  as  a change  with 
other  things,  and  this  and  fowl-manure  can  be  sprinkled 
over  the  surface,  and  it  will  graduall}7  disappear  in  the 
soil,  and  there  will  be  no  loss  and  very  little  trouble  in  its 
application.  Still  potting  up  and  layering  Strawberries 
for  forcing.  When  the  stock  runs  into  thousands  it  takes 
time  to  get  it  together.  Raised  the  branches  carrying 
Peaches  a little  above  the  trellis  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  sunshine  ; the  branch  is  unfastened  from  the  wire,  and 
a bit  of  lath  slipped  beneath  to  raise  the  fruit  clean,  and 
bring  it  under  the  full  influence  of  light.  It  is  a little 
trouble,  but  it  pays,  as  colour  is  everything  in  Peaches— 
size  without  colour  is  not  of  much  value.  Removed  the 
young  shoots  from  the  bottom  of  Raspberries  which  are 
not  required.  What  a difference  there  is  in  the  character 


White  Chrysanthemum  “ Mine.  Lacroix.”  (See  page  278.) 


nice  sandy  soil.  Seedlings  should  now  be  dibbled  out 
6 inches  or  so  apart  in  the  open  ground,  or  they  may  be 
placed  singly  in  3^-inch  pots  and  plunged  in  ashes  out- 
side, where  they  will  not  grow  quite  so  strong  as  if  planted 
out,  and  therefore  stand  the  winter  probably  much  better. 
Begonias  planted  out  are  growing  fast  now.  If  the  soil  is 
light  and  dry  better  mulch  them  with  leaf -mould,  spent 
Hops  (of  which  they  are  extremely  fond),  or  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre  ; this  saves  a lot  of  watering  and  the  plants  do  better. 
Peg  down  the  shoots  of  Petunias  and  Verbenas,  arranging 
the  growth  so  as  to  cover  the  bed  quickly  and  evenly. 
Begonias  under  glass  must  be  freely  ventilated  when  in 
bloom,  and  also  be  kept  evenly  moist  at  the  root,  and 
shaded  lightly  from  sunshine.  Cuttings  formed  of  the 
side-shoots  of  choice  varieties  may  be  easily  rooted  now 
in  pots  of  open  sandy  soil  placed  on  a shelf  at  the  warm 
end  of  a greenhouse,  and  shaded.  Blue  is  a colour  that  is 
often  deficient  in  the  conservatory  at  this  season.  Plum- 
bago capensis  supplies  a very  delicate  and  uncommon  tint, 
and  Campanula  Barrelieri,  grown  in  pots  or  hanging- 
baskets,  is  also  extremely  useful.  Do  not  crowd  the  green- 
house now  ; everything  that  is  past  or  not  wanted  should 
be  removed  to  a half- shaded  spot  out-of-doors. 

B.  C.  R. 


of  the  fruit  from  well  nourished  plantations  that  are  not 
too  much  crowded  with  growth  ! I have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  kept  thin  we  need  not  bother  about  staking 
Raspberries,  either  in  bundles,  as  commonly  practised,  or 
otherwise.  Of  course,  the  canes  would  be  cut  back  rather 
more,  but  a well-ripened  cane  3 feet  long  will  bear  as 
much  as  one  half  as  long  again  grown  in  the  usual  way, 
and  I think  there  is  an  advantage  in  growing  Raspberries 
to  keep  the  crop  nearer  the  ground.  Ordered  in  the  stock 
of  bulbs  for  forcing  ; in  fact,  I am  a little  later  than  usual. 
There  is  an  advantage  in  ordering  early.  Pricked  out 
Wallflowers  and  other  hardy  things.  Planted  out  Let- 
tuces and  Endive.  Earthed  up  Celery,  and  drew  a little 
soil  with  the  hoe  round  Leeks. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  July  23rd 
to  July  30th. 

Busy  layering  Carnations  and  budding  Roses.  These 
are  two  operations  which  ought  not  to  be  delayed.  I 
always  use  a layer  of  gritty  soil  round  Carnations  to  peg 
the  layers  into.  As  I require  a large  number  of  pegs 
for  layering,  wooden  ones  are  out  of  the  question  ; they 
take  too  long  to  make.  Fifteen-gauge  wire  cut  into  pieces 
5 inches  or  so  long,  bent  at  one  end,  make  capital  pegs  for 
layering  Carnations  or  any  other  plant  of  only  moderate 
growth.  Of  course,  they  would  not  do  for  shrubs.  They 
are  wonderfully  cheap.  The  wire  can  be  bought  for  about 
3s.  per  stone,  and  a lad  with  a pair  of  wire  nippers  will 


EARLY-FLOWERING  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

No  plant  receives  more  wide-spread  attention 
than  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  the  efforts  of 
cultivators  and  hybridists  have  been  concen- 
trated not  only  on  producing  new  colours, 
shapes,  and  types,  but  also  in  lengthening  what 
at  one  time  was  a brief  season  of  gaiety  for  the 
great  Japanese  flower.  Great  advances  within 
the  past  few  years  have  been  made  in  spreading 
the  season  over  all  the  autumn  and  winter 
months,  and  so  long  as  growers  are  content  to 
limit  the  plants  to  these  seasons,  not  encourag- 
ing it  in  summer  or  early  autumn  when  one 
scarcely  wants  it,  our  gardens  will  benefit  by 
the  desire  to  give  Chrysanthemum  flowers  to 
brighten  the  latter  months  of  the  year.  To 


have  the  plant  in  bloom  from  January  to 
December  seems  one  object  that  a lew  cultiva- 
tors are  striving  to  achieve,  but  they  are  destroy- 
ing their  own  chances  of  success.  No  flower  is 
wanted  the  whole  year.  A season  of  rest 
gives  increased  freshness  and  beauty  to  it 
when  it  again  appears.  We  may  look  now  for 
Chrysanthemums  in  October,  and  there  is  a 
greater  wish  to  fill  the  month  with  beautiful 
flowers,  not  like  the  big  blooms  seen  on  the  ex- 
hibition stand  in  November,  but  useful,  tree, 
and  bright  garden  varieties.  Such  flowers  as 
these  may  be  used  to  create  bold  masses  of 
colour  in  the  garden,  and  add  to  the  border 
beauty  of  the  same  richness  as  is  now  imparted 
by  the  Michaelmas  Daisies.  The  mistake  too 
often  made  is  in  growing  for  the  open  garden 
those  varieties  whose  proper  season  of  flowering 
is  November.  One  often  finds  plants  in  full  bud 
in  October,  and  if  the  weather  keeps  warm  and 
frosts  hold  aloof,  these  buds  will  expand  into 
acceptable  blooms.  But  often  a frost-bite  in 
October  destroys  the  hope  of  a display,  the  ill- 
ripened  woodsoon  receiving  a severe  check,  dhe 
varieties  that  flower  naturally  in  October  will 
weather  frosts  of  ordinary  severity,  and  rise 
again,  like  the  M.ichaelmas  Daisies,  fresh  and 
bright  with  the  warmth  of  the  mid-day  sun.  In 
one  suburban  garden  three  varieties  were  recently 
in  full  flower,  the  plants  smothered  with  buds 
and  promising  to  give  a long  season  of  bloom. 
These  were  La  Vierge,  Mrs.  Cullingford,  and 
Piercey’s  Seedling.  The  first  of  the  three  is  of 
remarkable  freedom,  the  plant  very  dwarf,  not 
more  than  15  inches  high,  bushy,  and  the  leaf- 
age almost  hidden  beneath  the  white  flowerp, 
which  come  tinted  with  pink,  but  under  glass 
open  quite  pure.  This  is  the  kind  of  flower 
that  is  wanted  to  follow  the  glorious  masses  cf 
Mme.  Desgrange,  the  finest  of  all  early  Chrys- 
anthemums, and  of  which  there  are  several 
seedlings  of  rich  promise.  Piercey  s Seedlmg 
is  also  very  bushy,  dwarf,  and  has  small,  but 
pretty  flowers  of  a rich  bronzy-yellow  colour— a 
shade  very  useful  for  the  open  garden,  as  less 
apt  to  suffer  than  the  white  and  lighter  hues. 
Mrs.  Cullingford  is,  of  course,  well  knowr. 
These  three  are  only  given  as  examples  of  the 
value  of  the  Chrysanthemums  in  the  garden  in 
October,  as  most  of  those  mentioned  will  Oo 
well  with  ordinary  attention.  It  is  best  to 
make  good  masses  of  them,  contrasting  the 
colours  with  those  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies. 
The  bushy,  densely-flowered  Aster  acris  makes 
a happy  group  edged  with  some  of  the  Octobei  • 
blooming  Chrysanthemums.  All  who  wish  to 
make  English  gardens  more  beautiful  in  autumn 
should  seek  for  good  hardy  kinds,  strong  in 
constitution,  free-flowering,  and  of  decided 
colours,  to  last  through  October,  and,  if  possible, 
into  November,  even  though  the  greenhouse 
may  be  filled  with  bloom.  The  old  cottage 
Pink,  or  Emperor  of  China,  is  of  this  class,  a 
delightful  variety,  giving  far  into  autumn  hand- 
fuls of  flowers,  which  are  not  spoilt  by  the  first 
heavy  rain.  The  rich  rose-purple  Lyon  and 
Alice  Butcher,  a sport  from  it,  the  flowers  red, 
shaded  with  orange,  will  keep  bright  through 
this  month  ; also  Martinmas,  which  has  silvery 
pink  flowers  of  excellent  form.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, blooms  that  only  please  the  critical  florist 
that  are  desired,  and  thus  there  is  no  occasion 
to  stop  the  shoots,  as  for  exhibition  flowers. 
The  increased  interest  in  October  Chrysan- 
themums should  not  be  alone  confined  to  flowers 
for  under  glass,  but  attention  given  to  the  varie- 
ties that  will  render  our  borders  gay  with  bloom 
when  the  flush  of  autumn  things  is  o\  er.  Such 
kinds  as  Alexandre  Dufour  and  those  mentioned 
should  be  taken  as  a standard  of  excellence  so 
far  attained.  Deep  colours  are  best,  asmarooD, 
purple,  bronze,  yellow,  rich-brown  and  allied 
shades,  these  keeping  bright  in  a season  of  wet, 
which  quickly  sullies  the  lighter  colours,  as 
white  and  pink.  One  of  the 

Finest  October  varieties  for  the  greenhouse 
is  unquestionably  W.  Holmes,  which  is  in  every 
garden  that  has  a right  to  the  name.  This  is 
what  is  called  an  incurved  Japanese,  and  nothing 
can  excel  the  rich  harmony  of  crimson  and  gold. 
Plants  bearing  from  nine  to  twelve  bold 
flowers,  each  on  a sturdy,  leafy,  and  fairly 
dwarf  stem,  are  of  the  greatest  value  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  To  get  such  specimens  very 
little  stopping  is  required,  and  the  results  are 
far  more  satisfactory  than  when  two  or  three  big 
flowers  are  seen  perched  on  a leggy  stem.  Lady 
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Selborne  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  all,  and  another  that  deserves  a note  is  Mme. 
La  Comtesse  Foucher  de  (Jariel.  This  has  an 
unfortunate  name,  likely  to  send  it  into  oblivion, 
but  the  dwarf  plants,  when  covered  with 
decided  terra-cotta-coloured  flowers,  are  very 
rich  and  distinct.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that 
French  raisers  will  remember  that  one  way  to 
destroy  the  chance  of  a pretty  flower  becoming 
popular  is  to  burden  it  with  a name  like  the 
variety  just  cited.  Fiberta  carries  a profusion 
of  small  yellow  flowers,  and  those  of  Isidore 
Feral,  another  good  October  kind,  are  rose-lilac. 
The  white  Mme.  Lacroix  (figured  on  page  277) 
is  excellent,  and  so  is  the  pink  variety  of  it, 
known  also  as  Annie  Clibran ; the  flowers  are 
large,  very  soft  pink  in  colour,  freely  produced 
on  the  plant,  and  most  useful  when  arranged 
loosely  with  white  flowers  in  a vase.  Elsie 
Dordan  is  quite  distinct.  It  is  a lovely  flower, 
like  a very  small  Pompon  Dahlia,  compact, 
well-shaped,  and  rose  in  colour.  Its  freedom 
of  flowering  and  beauty  should  make  it  a 
favourite.  Henderson  and  Son,  rich  yellow, 
silvery  reverse,  the  florets  fluted  ; O.  J.  Quintas, 
soft-pink,  a delightful  and  very  free  October 
flowering  kind  of  the  Japanese  type ; Wm. 
Cobbett,  also  a Japanese  variety,  the  flowers 
large  and  salmon-rose ; Rose  Laing,  ivory- 
white,  rose  reverse  ; M.  E.  Pynaert  Van  Geert, 
the  narrow  florets  rich  orange,  shaded  with 
reddish-bronze  and  crimson  ; Precocity,  rather 
later  than  the  parent,  and  salmon-scarlet  in 
colour,  and  Edwin  Molyneux,  with  flowers 
crimson  on  the  upper  surface,  and  gold 
reverse,  are  a few  more  of  the  still  limited 
race  of  October-blooming  Chrysanthemums  that 
deserve  praise.  As  each  season  more  attention 
is  given  to  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  the 
varieties  will  increase,  and  our  gardens  will 
benefit  by  a class  of  plants  that  have  a strong 
constitution,  freedom,  hardiness,  and  flowers  of 
strong  colour  in  their  favour.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  to  ask  for  “ hardy  ” Chrysanthe- 
mums betrays  a want  of  knowledge  of  the  finest 
of  autumn  plants.  The  Chrysanthemum  is  not 
hardy,  as  those  who  lost  half  their  stock  by  an 
unexpected  frost  two  years  ago  know.  Rich 
feeding  and  artificial  treatment  have  weakened 
the  plant’s  constitution,  unlike  those  that  are 
never  grown  under  cover,  as  the  old  Emperor  of 
China,  which  holds  its  own  in  all  weathers. 
There  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
good  outdoor  Chrysanthemums,  and  there  is  a 
desire  to  provide  what  has  long  been  wanted. 

T. 


1081.— Worms  at  the  roots  of  Chrys- 
anthemums.—I do  not  think  you  can  do 
better  than  pick  out  all  the  maggots.  I am 
afraid  that  any  insecticide  would  also  injure  your 
Chrysanthemums  if  it  would  kill  the  insects, 
and  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the 
disease.  If  the  maggots  were  introduced  with 
the  decayed  manure  it  is  possible  they  may 
injure  your  plants,  but  I cannot  tell  without 
seeing  them. — G.  S.  S. 


112.5.— A plague  of  earwigs.— Earwigs 
are  a great  nuisance,  but  their  very  active  habits 
prevent  anything  being  done  to  kill  them  with 
insecticides,  and,  moreover,  they  hide  them- 
selves so  carefully  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  reach  them  with  any  wash  or 
powder.  The  best  way  to  destroy  them  is  to 
trap  them  by  means  of  short  pieces  (about 
(i  inches  long)  of  the  hollow  stems  of  any  plant. 
These  should  be  placed  about  the  plants  so  that 
the  earwigs  can  creep  into  them,  and  be  examined 
every  morning,  and  the  earwigs  shaken  or  blown 
into  a vessel  of  water  into  which  some  paraffin- 
oil  has  been  poured. — G.  S.  S. 

As  I have  been  suffering  from  a very 

severe  plague  of  earwigs  it  may  interest  some  of 
the  readers  of  Gardening  to  hear  something 
upon  the  subject,  and  perhaps  someone  may  be 
able  to  suggest  some  better  remedy  than  my 
present  plan  for  eradicating  them  ? Having 
planted  some  Tropwolum  canariense,  both  this 
and  last  year,  and  each  time  having  found  them 
entirely  destroyed  by  slugs,  as  I always 
supposed,  I one  night  last  week  went  out  at  ten 
p.m.  with  a lantern,  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
found  the  plants  in  question  almost  covered 
with  earwigs.  I have  since  gone  out  each 
night,  and  must  have  killed  altogether  consider- 
ably over  one  thousand  of  the  insects.  At  first 


they  were  too  many  to  count,  but  recently  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  exact 
number  of  slain,  which  has  been  as  follows  : 
Saturday  night  (July  9th),  1 10  ; Sunday  night, 
.38  ; Monday,  98  ; Tuesday,  70  ; last  night  (July 
13th),  103  ; total,  425.  I may  mention  that  on 
Friday,  July  8th,  I dredged  the  plants  over  well 
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A good  type  of  Brussels  Sprouts. 


with  Keating’s  Insect-powder,  and  on  that  night 
the  slaughter  was  far  more  considerable,  though 
I found  no  trace  of  the  insects  having  actually 
died  from  its  effects. — Wm.  Gaman. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

MIDSUMMER  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
CROPPING. 

Midsummer  brings  with  it  a sort  of  second  seed 
and  planting  time,  which,  although  not  so  impor- 
tant as  that  of  the  spring,  is  still  of  considerable 
value  as  regards  the  effects  it  has  on  keeping 
up  an  unbroken  supply  at  a time  when  the 
varieties  of  vegetables  in  season  are  not  so 
numerous  as  they  are  now.  The  following  crops 
need  immediate  attention — viz.  : 

Beans  of  both  the  Dwarf  and  Runner  kinds 
should  be  sown  for  late  crops,  as  when  the 
autumns  are  mild,  they  yield  nice  dishes  very 
late,  and  are  then  of  much  value  in  adding  to  the 
list  of  vegetables  in  season.  A warm  border 
where  the  earliest  Potatoes  have  been  dug  is  just 
the  place  for  them. 

Broccoli  must  now  be  planted  out  as  fast  as 
the  ground  can  be  cleared  of  other  crops  ; an 
open  sunny  spot  is  the  best  for  this  crop,  for  if 
drawn  up  in  shady  places  a small  amount  of 
frost  will  destroy  it.  Rich  soil  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  at  least  3 feet  should  be  allowed  from  row 
to  row. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  if  not  already  planted, 
should  be  attended  to  without  delay,  as  few 
crops  repay  good  culture  better  than  these.  A 
good  strain  should  be  selected  to  grow,  and  one 
of  the  best  is  the  type  sent  out  by  Mr.  R. 
Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  here  figured. 

CabBages  from  the  spring-sown  seed-bed 
should  now  be  got  out.  They  will  come  in  just 
at  the  time  that  Pears  and  Beans  are  getting 
scarce. 

Carrots. — I always  find  a bed  of  Early  Horn 
Carrots  sown  at  midsummer  invaluable,  as 
young  Carrots  are  always  much  more  appre- 


ciated in  the  kitchen  than  old  ones,  and  the 
only  way  to  have  a constant  supply  of  them  fit 
for  use  is  to  make  two  or  three  sowings  instead 
of  one.  They  keep  best  in  the  ground  until 
required  for  use. 

Celery. — This  important  crop  requires  a 
deal  of  attention  about  this  date,  getting  out 
trenches,  planting,  watering,  and  pricking  off  for 
late  crops. 

Cauliflowers  are  an  important  crop,  and  the 
longer  they  can  be  had  in  good  condition  the 
better.  This  is  a good  time  to  put  in  a good 
lot  of  Walcheren  and  Early  London,  also  that 
esteemed  variety,  Autumn  Giant,  which  keeps 
up  the  season  of  Cauliflowers  right  into  the 
winter  months.  I always  plant  on  soil  just  J 
cleared  of  Early  Peas,  merely  levelling  the  soil  r 
by  hoeing  and  raking,  and  then  draw  drills  and  I 
set  out  the  plants,  giving  a good  lot  of  water  ; i 
they  do  much  best  on  hard  land. 

Lettuces  should  at  this  season  of  the  year 
be  sown  where  they  are  to  remain.  Draw  drills 
on  rich  soil  and  sow  thinly,  then  thin  out  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  ; they  will  be 
larger  and  crisper  than  transplanted  ones,  and  > 
grow  in  less  time. 

Peas  for  the  latest  crops  should  now  be 
sown,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  British  Queen,  and  King  j 
of  Marrows  are  all  good  for  late  crops.  Good  I 
rich  soil  is  indispensable,  and  plenty  of  water  in 
dry  seasons. 

Tomatoes  need  a deal  of  attention  at  this 
period  of  their  growth,  for  if  side  shoots  are 
allowed  to  run  away  with  the  vigour  of  the 
plant,  then  there  is  little  chance  of  the  crop 
ripening  in  our  short  summers  ; but  if  the 
earliest  blooms  set,  and  are  not  robbed  by  late 
useless  growth,  a good  crop  may  be  secured — at 
least,  in  the  South  of  England. 

Turnips  are  never  better  than  during  ! 
autumn  and  the  early  part  of  winter,  and  to  j 
secure  this  the  best  time  to  sow  is  just  after 
midsummer.  Sow  in  drills  about  a foot  apart, 
and  thin  out  directly  they  are  fit. 

Vegetable  Marrows  should  now  lie  well 
attended  to  for  water  and  regulating  the  shoots, 
the  fruits  should  be  cut  before  they  get  too  i 
large  for  private  house  use.  J.  G. , Hants. 


TOMATOES  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

Tomato  culture  in  the  open  air  is  popular  in 
spite  of  adverse  summers,  and  those  who  have 
made  a study  of  the  subject  will  not  need  any; 
reminder  that  on  the  planting  of  the  crop  out 
early  and,  above  all,  having  fine,  well-hardened  : 
plants  to  put  out  directly  they  can  safely  be' 
trusted  from  under  the  friendly  shelter  of  a 
glass  covering,  depends  in  a great  degree  the 
amount  of  success  that  will  attend  their  efforts. 
The  great  drawback  to  open-air  Tomato  culture 
in  this  country  is  that  our  summers  are  too 
short ; therefore,  unless  we  anticipate  the  brief 
spell  of  warm  weather  that  we  can  reasonably 
expect,  by  having  plants  nearly  at  the  fruiting 
stage  when  planted  out  in  May,  there  is  little 
chance  of  our  ripening  many  Tomatoes  out-of- 
doors,  and  we  shall  find  our  plants  like  the 
majority  that  one  sees  in  October — -viz.,  with 
plenty  of  green  and  half-grown  fruits,  but  very 
few  fit  for  table  use  on  them.  I am  here  in 
Hampshire  favourably  situated  for  growing  this 
valuable  crop  out-of-doors,  but  if  I relied  on 
climatic  advantages  alone  I fear  my  crops  would 
hardly  pay  for  the  space  they  occupy  ; but  by 
adopting  the  following  plan  I get  fair  returns 
in  nearly  all  sorts  of  ' seasons,  and  when  we  do 
get  a fine,  dry  autumn  the  outdoor  Tomato  crop 
generally  proves  one  of  the  most  paying  ones  of 
the  year  : I,  in  the  first  place,  select  varieties 
that  are  known  to  be  suited  for  open-air  culture 
and  that  show  and  set  fruit  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  growth,  such  as  Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All 
or  Laxton’s  Open  Air,  and  I sow  the  seed  in 
gentle  heat  in  February,  so  as  to  give  time  to 
form  sturdy,  well-developed  plants  by  the  middle 
of  May,  which  is  the  earliest  time  I can  venture 
to  plant  out  even  against  walls.  I may  here 
remark  that  the  seedling  plants  must  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  get  drawn  up  weakly,  or 
they  will  be  spoilt.  I sow  the  seed  in  pots  or 
boxes,  and  directly  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle  they  are  pricked  oft'  into  other 
boxes  and  finally  potted  into  3-inch  pots,  where 
they  remain  until  planted  out,  using  good  turfy 
loam  alone  for  them.  Against  walls  I plant  a 
yard  apart,  and  train  up  two  shoots  from  the 
base  of  each  one,  keeping  all  the  side  shoots 
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made  from  them  cut  olf  directly  they  appear, 
only  retaining  the  leading  shoot  intact,  and 
keeping  that  nailed  in  close  to  the  wall  until  a 
sufficient  height  has  been  reached,  when  the  top 
is  taken  out,  and  all  the  energy  of  the  plants  is 
thus  concentrated  on  the  swelling  off  of  the 
fruit.  Should  the  season  prove  very  dry,  artifi- 
cial watering  of  the  soil  may  be  required  to 
swell  off  the  crop  ; but,  as  a rule,  we  get  too 
much  wet  for  Tomatoes.  As  the  fruit  becomes 
coloured  it  is  cut  at  once  and  used,  or  sold  at 
once,  as  it  is  a great  loss  of  strength  to  the 
plants  to  leave  ripe  fruits  on  them  after  they  are 
well  coloured.  1 utilise  all  the  movable  glass- 
lights  I have  in  the  autumn  for  putting  over 
Tomatoes  on  walls,  for  if  the  rain  is  warded  off 
the  dread  disease  seldom  attacks  them.  I 
also  grow  a good  many  on  open,  sunny  borders, 
planting  a yard  apart,  and  training  up  the  shoots 
to  a stout  stake,  or  forming  a trellis  to  train  the 
shoots  on,  and  in  tine  summers  I get  good  crops 
by  each  of  the  plans  mentioned. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 


1 179. — Vegetable  Marrows  fruiting. 

— To  obtain  a full  crop  of  any  kind  of  Vegetable 
Marrow  it  is  not  necessary  to  artificially  fertilise 
them.  Dryness  at  the  roots  at  the  time  the 
female  flowers  are  opening  will  cause  the  fruits 
to  drop  prematurely.  Thorough  soakings  of 
water  at  the  roots  at  this  period  will  obviate 
this,  and  ensure  a full  crop.  If  water  or  time  to 
apply  it  is  scarce  after  the  first  soaking 
mulch  the  surface  with  partly-decayed  manure 
to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
soil,  which  is  all  that  is  needed. — S.  P. 

In  dull  or  wet  weather  it  is  often  necessary  to 

artificially  fertilise  the  female  blossoms  in  order  to  obtain 
fruit.  This  is  easily  done  by  picking-  some  of  the  male 
blooms,  and  applying  the  pollen  direct  to  the  stigmas  of 
the  female,  or  fruit-bearing  flowers.  Several  male  blooms 
are  always  produced  before  any  of  the  female  ones  expand. 
Do  not  give  much  water  till  plenty  of  fruit  is  set. — B.  C.  R. 

1183.  — Unsatisfactory  Mushroom- 
beds. — The  fact  of  the  Mushrooms  becoming 
soft  and  spongy  or,  in  other  words,  damping  off, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  too  much  water  had 
been  given.  Mushroom-beds,  unless  they  bear 
freely,  require  no  water  beyond  a slight  dewing 
over  with  the  syringe  or  a fine-rosed  water-pot, 
just  to  damp  the  surface.  Too  much  water  in  the 
early  stages  cools  the  beds  greatly  and  causes 
damping  in  the  way  stated.  Cover  up 
well  and  leave  the  bed  alone  for  a 
few  days  and  then  examine  it. — E.  H. 

1163.  — Saving  Cucumber - 
seeds  — Some  varieties  of  Cucumbers 
are  very  shy  in  producing  seeds,  and 
to  obtain  these  from  such  they  must 
be  fertilised  with  a distinct  variety. 

“ Tender  and  True,”  for  instance,  is  a 
shy  seeding  kind  ; but  seeds  have  been 
obtained  in  tolerable  quantity  by  cross- 
ing it  with  “ Telegraph.”  The  plants 
should  also  be  specially  grown  for  the 
production  of  seed.  Plant  them  in 
rather  poor  soil,  and  grow  the  plants 
on  until  a dozen  or  more  female  blos- 
soms are  open  at  about  one  time. 

The  stigmatic  part  of  these  must  be 
touched  with  the  pollen  from  the  male 
blossoms,  and,  at  the  period  of  fertilis- 
ing, the  atmosphere  of  the  house  or 
frame  should  be  in  a dry  state  ; in  fact, 
a drier  atmosphere  should  be  kept  up 
all  through  the  period  of  growth  than 
if  the  plants  were  grown  to  produce 
Cucumbers  for  use.  Let  the  fruit 
remain  on  the  plants  until  it  becomes 
quite  yellow,  when  it  may  be  cut  off 
and  laid  out  on  a shelf  for  a few 
weeks,  then  it  may  be  split  open,  and 
the  seeds  should  be  removed  with  the 
point  of  a knife.  Wipe  them  with  a 
dry  cloth,  and  lay  them  out  to  dry. 

Some  persons  wash  the  seeds  from  the 
pulp,  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  do 
not  retain  their  vitality  so  long  when 
they  are  washed  as  they  do  without 
being  so  treated. — J.  D.  E. 

1178.— Broccoli  “ clubbing. ’’—The  cause 
of  this  is  that  the  ground  has  become  sour  or 
“ sick  ” of  this  particular  crop.  The  best 
remedy  is  lime,  which  should  be  freely  sprinkled 
on  the  ground  a short  time  previous  to  its  being 
dug  over  before  planting.  The  roots  may  also 
be  advantageously  dipped  in  a mixture  of  clay 
and  soot  before  the  plants  are  put  in.  Salt, 
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again,  is  often  useful  as  a corrective,  and  con- 
tains a considerable  amount  of  nourishment, 
especially  so  to  all  the  Cabbage  tribe,  but  it 
should  only  be  employed  on  light  soils. — 
B.  C.  R. 

This  is  usually  caused  h.v  growing  green  crops  of 

the  kind  stated  too  often  on  the  same  land.  Plant  on 
freBh  ground,  and  use  soot  and  lime  freely.  Before  setting 
the  plants  out  dip  the  roots  in  a puddle  of  soot,  lime,  and 
liquid-manure,  and  water  with  soot-water  afterwards.— 

E.  H. 

1184.  — Treatment  of  [Tomatoes.  — 

There  appears  to  be  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  complaints  this  year  of  Tomatoes  not  setting 
their  fruit.  I have  seen  three  or  four  instances 
in  different  gardens  where  this  is  the  case.  In 
one  instance  the  sort  grown  is  the  same  as  I am 
cultivating  largely  in  the  open  air.  With  me 
the  fruit  is  setting  and  swelling  quite  satisfac- 
torily ; but  in  the  case  I refer  to  the  number  of 
fruit  set  is  disappointing,  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
the  appearance  of  the  plants  to  guide  anyone  to 
trace  the  cause,  as  they  are  healthy  without 
being  vigorous.  A casual  inspection,  however, 
of  the  plants  cannot  be  expected  to  reveal  any 
shortcomings  in  the  past  management,  if  there 
have  been  any.  It  is,  however,  quite  clear  to  me 
that  there  are  two  things  that  will  explain  the 
behaviour  of  the  plants  referred  to  in  this  enquiry. 
One  is  that,  if  the  plants  have  been  dry  at  the 
roots  for  a few  hours,  the  flowers  will  refuse  to 
set ; the  other  reason  is  that,  if  several  fruits 
were  set  when  the  plants  were  planted  out  and 
nothing  done  to  promote  the  formation  of  roots 
in  the  new  soil,  the  fruit  already  formed  would 
take  up  all  the  nourishment,  and  in  this  way 
prevent  the  fresh  flowers  from  setting,  or,  if 
they  set,  they  would  not  swell  off.  The  latter 
is  a condition  that  frequently  occurs,  for  even  a 
strong  plant  cannot  always  sustain  at  one  time 
all  the  fruit  that  it  forms.  The  consequence  is 
that  it  (the  fruit)remains  stationary  at  about  the 
size  of  small  Peas  ; but  as  soon  as  the  first  formed 
fruit  ripen  and  are  removed  from  the  plants  the 
rest  will  start  growing  and  develop  to  a goodsize. 
That  is  what  occurs  every  year  in  my  own 
houses,  however,  and  I have  seen  it  in  others. 
In  every  such  case  no  doubt  extra  feeding  at  the 
proper  time,  either  by  a rich  surface- dressing  or 
stimulating  liquid  given  to  the  roots,  and  every 
leaf  carefully  preserved,  would  enable  the  plant 
to  develop  all  the  fruit  it  forms.  The  number  I 


of  fruits  a plant  can  sustain  is  guided  by  the 
activity  of  the  roots  ; if  their  action  is  weak 
the  well  - developed  fruits  will  be  few  in 
number.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  cultivators 
who  put  out  plants  with  fruit  already  set  upon 
them  should  take  extra  care  to  get  the  roots 
quickly  established  in  their  new  quarters. — 
J.  C.  C. 


1176  and  1178.  Maggots  destroying 
Cabbages  and  Broccoli  “clubbing.”— 

Maggots  are  to  blame  in  both  instances,  prob- 
ably, although  “clubbing”  is  also  caused  by  a 
fungoid  growth  upon  the  roots.  There  is  no 
certain  cure.  Gas-lime  has  been  recommended, 
but  it  is  such  very  poisonous  stuff  that  it  some- 
times kills  the  plants.  My  garden  is  very  bad  for 
the  plants  “ clubbing  ” that  are  set  out  in  April 
and  May,  such  as  Broccoli,  Brussels  Hprouts, 
&c.  I gave  one  half  of  it  a good  dressing  of 
slaked  lime,  fresh  from  the  kilns,  and  the  other 
half  had  none.  This  was  done  some  years  ago, 
and  the  plants  have  been  practically  sound  on 
the  dressed  portion  ever  since,  while  they  are 
badly  clubbed  on  the  ‘ ‘ other.  ” This  year  1 he  tin  - 
dressed  portion  has  been  well  dressed  with  lime, 
and  I shall  eventually  see  with  what  result. — 
J.  D.  E. 

The  maggots  are  probably  those  of  Anthomyia 

brassicse.  Give  the  ground  a good  dressing  of  lime  before 
planting  it  again,  and  a little  soot  and  salt  will  also  be 
useful,  but  use  the  latter  only  in  ease  the  soil  is  naturally 
light  and  dry. — B.  C.  R. 

1172.— Cucumbers  in  a greenhouse. 

—The  dying  off  of  the  fruits  sometimes  happens 
to  Cucumbers,  even  when  they  are  grown  in 
a house  specially  prepared  for  them ; but 
an  ordinary  greenhouse,  even  if  it  gets  the 
sun  all  day,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  Cucumbers  as  an  ordinary 
garden  frame  would  be.  The  frame  can 
be  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  a 
moist,  warm  atmosphere  can  be  produced 
around  the  plants  ; this  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
greenhouse,  else  the  other  plants  in  the  house 
would  suffer  if  the  place  was  shut  up  and  a 
moist  atmosphere  maintained.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  young  fruits  die  off  because 
of  the  cool  nights  and  dry  atmosphere  ; but  it  is 
a good  plan  to  fertilise  the  fruit-bearing 
blossoms  with  those  which  produce  pollen  only  ; 
this  causes  the  fruits  to  swell  up  sometimes. — 
J.  D.  E. 


HOUSE1  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

BEST  ROOM  PLANTS. 

The  Evergreen  Japanese  Aralia  (A. 
Sieboldi). 

Having  recently  received  many  enquiries  for 
I the  names,  with  notes  on  their  culture,  of  the 


best  room  plants,  we  purpose  giving  a series  < f 
short  articles  on  the  subject  as  often  as  possible. 
The  variety  of  Aralia  (here  figured)  is  one  of 
the  very  best  of  all  room  plants.  It  will  stand 
an  amount  of  ill-treatment  and  neglect  that  few 
other  things  could  bear  and  yet  live  ; at  the 
same  time,  any  reasonable  care  bestowed  on  its 
culture  will  be  amply  repaid.  It  is  easily  pro- 


The  Evergreen  Japanese  Aralia  (A.  Sieboldi)  as  a room  plant. 
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pagated,  either  by  cuttings  or  single  eyes. 
Plants  that  have  lost  the  lower  foliage, 
and,  therefore,  much  of  their  beauty,  may  be 
cut  up  to  increase  the  stock.  Use  sandy  peat- 
soil  for  the  cuttings  and  eyes  ; keep  them  in  a 
comfortably-warm,  close  frame  for  a time  ; they 
will  then  soon  take  root)  and  can  be  potted  off 
singly.  Peat  and  loam,  with  a little  sharp  sand 
added,  make  an  excellent  compost  for  them, 
and  it  is  adapted  to  all  stages  of  their  growth  ; 
large-sized  pots  are  not  requisite  ; they  may  be 
grown  to  perfeotion  in  No.  48  and  32-sized  ones. 
Drain  these  well,  as  this  Aralia,  during  its 
period  of  active  growth,  is  a large  consumer  of 
water.  A light,  airy,  and  comfortably-warm 
greenhouse  is  about  the  best  structure  in  which 
to  grow  them,  and  during  hot,  dry  weather 
syringe  freely  night  and  morning  with  clean, 
soft  water  (if  hard  water  be  used  a deposit  often 
remains  on  the  leaves),  and  thus  the  foliage  will 
be  always  preserved  in  a clean  and  bright  condi- 
tion. When  placed  in  living-rooms  it  is  a very 
good  plan  to  occasionally  sponge  the  leaves ; 
this  frees  them  from  dust,  and  greatly  assists  the 
well-being  of  the  plants. 

A GOOD  WINDOW  PLANT. 
Diplacus  (Mimulus)  glutinosus. 

This  charming  plant,  bearing  masses  of  apricot- 
coloured  Howers  throughout  the  summer,  de- 
serves to  be  more  grown  than  it  is,  especially  as 
the  tint  of  its  blossoms  is  remarkably  rare  in  the 
plant  world,  but  most  effective  in  a decorative 
way.  It  belongs  to  the  “ Mimulus”  family,  but 
being  “ woody  ” aud  evergreen,  it  would  not 
easily  be  recognised  as  one  of  them  except  by 
the  shape  of  its  dowers,  which  are  borne  in  great 
abundance  at  every  point.  When  trained  over 
a small  balloon-shaped  wire  these  blooms  are 
the  most  edective,  giving  the  appearance  of 
clusters  of  a small-dowered  variety  of  Azalea 
Mollis.  It  may,  however,  be  trained  between 
three  neat  green  stakes  about  18  inches  high, 
green-dyed  matting  (radia)  being  used  to 
tie  in  the  shoots  as  they  grow.  If  cultivated  in 
a window,  the  plant  should  be  turned  round 
almost  daily,  or  it  will  grow  lop-sided,  being  a 
great  lover  of  sunshine.  It  can  be  treated  very 
much  as  though  it  were  a Zonal  Pelargonium, 
cutting  it  back  into  shape  when  necessary,  and 
repotting  the  plant  as  soon  as  it  has  made  fresh 
shoots  about  an  inch  long.  Ordinary  potting 
compost,  which  contains  leaf-mould  and  a little 
soot,  will  suit  it ; and  soot-water,  or  other  liquid- 
manure,  may  be  given  twice  a week  when  the 
plant  is  in  bloom,  in  a clear  and  weak  state. 
Cuttings  will  strike  easily  during  the  summer 
months,  if  placed  in  a cutting-box  (i.e.,  an  old 
box  half  filled  with  damp  ashes,  and  covered  with 
a piece  of  glass)  for  the  first  fortnight,  and  then 
hardened  by  removing  the  glass  gradually,  until 
the  cuttings  are  beginning  to  grow,  when  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  window  and  given  plenty  of 
air.  This  cutting-  box,  ensuring  shade  and  moist 
air  to  anythingplacedin  it,  is  most  valuable  to  the 
window  gardener  ; it  can  be  placed  in  the  sunny 
window  of  a bedroom,  kitchen,  or  passage,  and 
will  also  be  found  an  excellent  place  to  start 
seeds  in.  A second  box  for  hardening-off  will 
be  useful,  as  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  keep 
the  first  too  close  for  later  work,  and  the  pane 
of  glass,  if  placed  corner-ways,  will  admit  air  on 
all  sides  for  hardening.  Many  uncommon  plants, 
difficult  to  make  strike  roots  in  a dry  window, 
will  grow  well  with  this  simple  help,  the  glass 
being  removed  every  morning  and  wiped  dry. 
No  sort  of  rubbish  or  dead  leaves  mustbe  allowed 
in  a cutting-box,  or  mildew  may  be  set  up, 
causing  sudden  destruction.  J.  L.  R. 


1186.  — Propagation  of  window 
plants. — A propagating-box  made  in  the  way 
you  describe  should  be  a success.  A good  sub- 
stitute for  the  fibre  for  plunging  the  pots  in 
would  be  sawdust  from  hard  woods.  In  window 
gardening  in  a small  way  such  simple  con- 
trivances as  a square  of  glass  placed  over  a pot 
of  seeds,  or  a bell-glass,  or  even  a glass  tumbler, 
placed  over  seeds  or  cuttings  will  prove  a great 
assistance  to  growth. — E.  H. 

You  are  on  the  right  track,  and  an  ap- 
paratus constructed  as  proposed  will  answer 
well.  It  is  indeed  very  similar  to  a propagator 
that  has  been  frequently  described  in  Garden- 
ing. You  will  want  a false  bottom  of  per- 
forated zino  or  galvanised  iron  over  the  tank  on 
which  to  place  the  Oocoa-fibre.  Sawdust  is  the 


best  substitute  for  the  fibre.  The  affair  may  be 
constructed  with  a span-roof,  or  simply  with  a 
sloping  top,  like  a frame,  and  covered  with  a 
glazed  sash,  or  with  a few  loose  sheets  of  glass. 
— B.  U.  R, 

You  may  experience  some  little  difficulty 

at  first,  perhaps,  in  regulating  the  lamp,  but  a 
little  practice  will  soon  make  you  efficient  in 
the  management.  You  are  certainly  quite  right 
in  estimating  the  difficulty  in  conducting  propa- 
gating operations  in  a window,  but  you  will  find 
your  proposed  plan  help  you  immensely.  In 
the  length  of  3 feet  I think  you  ought  to  have 
a division  reaching  up  to  the  top,  so  as  to  have 
one  part  of  the  case  cooler  than  the  other  when 
it  is  desired.  By  giving  more  air  you  can  easily 
manage  this.  You  will  find  it  distinctly  advan- 
tageous to  have  command  of  two  temperatures 
sometimes,  and  for  room  gardening  it  is  particu- 
larly desirable.  The  best  plunging  material  is 
Coeoa-nut-fibre,  and  the  best  substitute  Peat- 
Moss,  broken  up  into  fine  dust.  As  you  are  a 
new  hand  at  this  kind  of  work,  I advise  you  to 
experiment  with  the  case  for  a few  days  before 
you  venture  with  cuttings  of  choice  plants. 
The  plunging  material  may  not  be  warm  enough 
if  too  thick,  or  there  may  be  an  excess  of  in- 
ternal moisture,  all  of  which  may  require  a little 
practice  to  regulate  properly.  — J.  C.  C. 

1170.  — Ventilation  for  window - 
plants. — When  there  is  a fire  in  the  room 
most  days  during  the  winter,  window-plants  do 
not,  as  a rule,  want  any  more  air  than  they 
would  get  by  the  passing  of  people  in  and  out 
of  the  room,  even  supposing  the  room  was 
entered  from  a passage  or  hall,  as  the  fire  will 
cause  a sufficient  change  of  air  ; of  course,  I am 
assuming  that  the  room  is  only  maintained  at  a 
comfortable  temperature.  It  will,  however, 
benefit  the  plants  if  the  top  of  the  window  is  let 
down  a little  way  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the 
fire  is  lighted.  When  the  fire  is  not  lighted 
more  than  once  a week  the  air  of  the  room 
should  be  changed  by  opening  the  top  of  the 
window  for  two  or  three  hours  twice  a week, 
but  only  when  the  outside  temperature  is  fairly 
genial.  Window-plants  should  only  be  aired 
through  the  bottom  of  the  window  in  warm 
summer  weather  ; at  such  times  the  top  of  the 
window  may  be  pulled  down  about  4 inches  at 
night.  As  a rule,  if  frost  and  cold  air  are  ex- 
cluded many  window-plants  can  be  kept  better 
in  a room  without  a fire  than  with  it.  This 
remark  applies  especially  to  Ferns.  The  plants 
must  then,  however,  have  plenty  of  light,  and  be 
turned  round  at  least  twice  a week  ; and  in 
every  case  it  is  better  for  the  roots  to  be  kept 
rather  dry  than  wet.— J.  C.  C. 

Open  the  window  chiefly  at  the  top. 

Except  in  the  height  of  summer,  when  in  calm 
weather,  the  lower  sash  may  be  opened  wide  for 
several  hours  at  a time  ; this  is  by  far  the  best 
plan,  as  plants  dislike  a draught,  which  is  sure 
to  be  caused  if  the  bottom  of  the  window  and 
the  door  of  the  room  are  opened  together.  The 
window  should  be  opened  a little  way  at  the  top 
nearly  all  day  long  in  fine,  warm  weather,  but 
there  is  no  necessity  to  keep  it  open  at  night, 
though  the  night  air  strengthens  plants  in  a hot 
season  considerably. — B.  C.  R. 

Whenever  the  outside  atmosphere  is  cool  ventilate 

only  from  the  top.  Cold  draughts  are  just  as  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  plants  as  to  human  beings.  When  the  air  is 
warm  and  balmy  open  the  windows  full  width,  and  let  the 
plants  enjoy  it.  Night  air  on  warm  summer  nights  is 
very  beneficial  to  all  forms  of  vegetation. — E.  H. 


1109.— Uses  Of  turf.— If  it  is  intended  to 
cultivate  the  ground  you  will  make  a great 
mistake  if  you  remove  the  turf.  If  you  bury 
it  about  9 inches  under  the  surface  it  will  be  of 
great  service  to  any  crop  you  may  plant.  If 
you  are  not  about  to  cultivate  the  space,  and 
you  live  near  a town,  you  had  better  advertise 
the  turf  for  sale  ; no  doubt  you  will  find  pur- 
chasers for  it.  Any  way,  the  turf  is  of  no  use 
to  form  a back- wall  to  a greenhouse,  but  you 
may  make  some  useful  rough  pits  with  it  if  you 
get  glass-lights  to  cover  them,  or  you  may  get 
some  tarpaulin  covers  and  grow  Potatoes  in  the 
pits  in  the  spring. — J.  C.  C. 


Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”  — Reader*  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
GiRDuroo  Illustrate). 


FRUIT. 

THINNING  HARDY  FRUITS. 

W itiI  severe  frosts  on  many  nights  in  May  it  may 
have  seemed  folly  to  talk  about  the  thinning  of 
outdoor  fruits,  for  with  some  the  crop  will  be 
almost  a failure.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  such  an  important  item  of  good 
culture  is  sadly  neglected.  When  we  do  get 
favourable  seasons  the  crop  sets  heavily, 
and  the  trees  are  consequently  so  exhausted 
that  they  are  not  able  to  perfect  their  bloom 
buds  for  another  year,  and  no  matter  if  the 
spring  be  ever  so  genial  then  the  fruit  will  not 
set  if  the  bloom  is  imperfectly  developed  ; there- 
fore, we  must  not  lay  all  our  fruit  losses,  bad 
as  they  certainly  are,  to  the  weather,  for  even 
under  the  friendly  shelter  of  a glass-roof  good 
crops  would  not  be  obtained  annually  if  thin- 
ning, watering,  and  other  details  of  good  culture 
were  not  rigidly  adhered  to.  Fortunately’  that 
most  important  of  hardy  fruits,  the  Apple,  was 
very  late  in  flowering  this  year,  and  we  therefore 
had  a good  chance  of  a crop,  and  I would  advise 
all  owners  of  dwarf  Apple-trees  to  go  over  each 
tree  now  as  the  fruit  is  swelling,  and  take  off 
all  that  are  crowding  each  other  in  bunches,  and 
all  misshaped  and  small  fruits,  and  rely  on  the 
increased  size  of  those  left  to  compensate  for 
quantity,  as  I am  confident  that  it  pays,  both 
in  private  and  market-gardens  to  thin  out  well, 
for  good  large  fruits  sell  freely,  even  in  the 
most  abundant  year,  while  small,  undersized 
ones  hardly  pay  for  the  trouble  of  gathering 
and  sending  to  market.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


“SCALDED”  GRAPES. 

Cold  nights  and  an  unclouded  sky  in  the  early 
morning  are  not  unmixed  blessings  for  those 
who  have  to  manage  Vines  in  active  growth, 
if  they  are  not  skilled  in  the  work  of  the 
garden  ; at  any  rate,  it  has  proved  so  in  several 
cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice  of  late.  , 
In  fact,  it  is  several  years  since  I have  heard  of  so 
many  cases  of  “ scalded  ” Grapes  as  the  present 
season  has  furnished,  which  plainly  shows,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  that  brilliant  sunshine 
brings  with  it  its  cares  and  responsibilities 
for  those  who  have  greenhouses  or  vineries  to 
manage,  and  that  it  does  require  a certain 
amount  of  skill  to  look  after  them  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  those  who  have  suffered  the 
most  are  the  least  able  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  injury.  With  a view  to  help  them  to  under- 
stand how  the  mischief  is  done,  I may  first  say 
there  are  two  forms  of  “scalding”  known  to. 
gardeners.  The  first  is  caused  by  the  sun 
reaching  the  berries  through  the  glass.  This 
form  of  ‘ ‘ scalding  ” only  occurs  when  the  lateral 
growths  or  leaves  are  removed,  and  the  berries 
are  suddenly  exposed  to  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  skin  being  tender,  it  quickly  gets 
browned,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  fruit  is  per- 
manently disfigured.  This  is,  however,  a mild 
form  of  “scalding,”  as  it  is  not  often  that  moie 
than  a few  bunches  are  affected.  The  other 
form  of  “ scalding”  is  caused  by  the  internal  air 
becoming 

Overheated  and  heavily  charged  with 
moisture  at  the  same  time.  When  the  “ scalding” 
takes  this  form  the  whole,  or  the  greatest 
number  of  the  bunches  near  the  top  of  the 
house,  are  more  or  less  affected,  sometimes  the 
whole  of  the  berries  in  a bunch  being  quite 
spoilt.  Grapes  in  this  condition  are  what 
gardeners  call  par-boiled,  and  are,  of  course, 
useless.  In  very  bad  cases  the  leaves  are  as 
much  injured  as  the  fruit  is.  If  the  house  is 
not  altogether  neglected  this  form  of  “ scalding  ’ 
takes  place  in  the  morning  before  sufficient  air 
is  given,  or  late  in  the  afternoon  after  the  house 
has  been  closed  ; generally  it  is  the  latter,  when 
the  internal  temperature  is  already  as  high  as 
the  Vines  can  bear.  If  the  house  is  then  closed 
and  damped  down  in  the  usual  way  with  the 
sun  shining  brightly  on  the  glass,  the  air  gets 
still  farther  heated,  which,  acting  on  the 
moisture  that  has  settled  on  the  berries,  causes 
the  “scalding”  complained  of.  Up  to  the 
time  the  Grapes  begin  to  change  colour  their 
skin  is  very  tender,  it  is  then  that  the  heated 
moisture  does  the  most  harm.  Some  very  bad 
cases  sometimes  occur  through  not  giving  air 
early  enough — or  in  sufficient  quantity — in  the 
morning,  when  the  effect  is  similar  to  what  I 
have  just  described.  The  colder  the  nights  are 
when  followed  by  a bright  sun  early  in  the 
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morning,  the  more  clanger  there  is  of  this  form 
of  “scalding”  taking  place.  The  injury  is, 
however,  done  in  a shorter  space  of  time  than 
when  it  takes  place  later  in  the  day.  Inexperi- 
enced readers  will,  I hope,  see  the  importance 
of  ventilating  their  houses  early  in  the  morning, 
and  not  close  them  in  the  afternoon  until  it  is 
safe  to  do  so.  I could  write  much  more  on 
this  subject,  but  the  cultivator  will  understand 
from  what  I have  stated  that  the  ventilation  of 
all  greenhouses  or  vineries  should  be  guided  by 
the  weather.  J-  0.  C. 


NOTES  ON  POT-VINE  CULTURE. 
TuEfollowing  article  will  give  the  required  infor- 
mation to  “ Vitis,”  “Countryman,”  and  “J.  B.” 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
^rowing  Vines  to  produce  ripe  Grapes  before 
the  beginning  of  April,  as  Lady  Downe  s can  be 
had  of  excellent  quality,  plump  in  berry,  with 


Foster’s  White  Seedling,  as  the  best  white  for 
pot  culture.  I have  a gentle  boftom-heat,  about 
So  degs. , in  one  of  the  pits  ; tire  pots  are  plunged 
in  that,  and  I do  not  apply  any  water  until  the 
buds  have  pushed  through  the  ground.  li  the 
soil  seems  to  be  overdry  I merely  syringe  over 
it.  When  the  young  Vines  have  grown  a few 
inches  I repot  them  into  (J-inch  pots.  The  pots 
are  again  plunged  in  the  bed,  and  when  the 
roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  these 
ouerht  to  be  raised  out  of  the  beds  and  be  placed 
merely  upon  the  surface.  The  next  shift  is  into 
8-mch  pots,  and  by  this  time  the  season  will  be 
well  advanced,  and  the  temperature  of  the  house 
by  night  may  range  from  65  degs.  to  70  degs. 
Water  freely  when  the  Vines  are  in  active 
growth,  and  syringe  the  leaves  with  tepid  water 
twice  daily  in  the  morning,  and  also  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  house  is  shut  up.  I gener- 
ally contrive  to  have  the  young  Vines  in  a suffi- 
ciently advanced  state  to  be 


The  temperature  of  the  house  should  be  air  ut 
50  degs.  at  first,  and  it  may  range  from  that  to 
55  degs.  When  the  buds  are  fairly  started, 
raise  it  at  once  to  60  degs.  or  65  degs.  in  mild 
weather.  I do  not  care  to  have  the  tempera- 
ture higher  than  65  degs.  at  night  until  the 
Vines  are  in  flower.  During  this  time  a higher 
temperature  is  desirable,  and  it  may  range  from 
65  degs.  to  70  degs.  until  the  Grapes  begin  to 
colour.  The  pots  1 use  for  fruiting  are  11 -inch 
and  12-inch  ones,  and  the  compost  merely  con- 
sists of  good  turfy  loam,  not  too  much 
rotted,  but  sufficiently  so  to  kill  the  Grass  ; 
this  is  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hand,  and  a 
9-inch  potful  of  crushed  bones,  with  as 
much  charcoal,  is  added  to  each  barrowful. 
In  potting,  press  the  compost  in  firmly  with  a 
wooden  rammer.  I do  not  plunge  the  pots  after 
the  Vineshave  fairly  started,  but  have  been  most 
successful  with  those  that  have  been  placed  on  a 
stage  about  6 inches  above  the  hot-water  pipes. 
Each  Vine  will  furnish  about  six  bunches  of 
Grapes,  and  finish  them  ofl  well.  the  annexed 
illustration  shows  well  what  can  be  done  with 
pot-Viues.  I never  use  pot-Vines  a second  time, 
out  have  given  them  away,  when  they  have  been 
planted  out  and  succeeded  well,  bearing  a crop 


EARLY  APPLE  LORD  SUFFIELD. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  Apple  to  equal  this  for  the 
regularity,  quantity,  or  quality  of  its  crop- 
ping. With  me  it  grows  with  great  freedom, 
and  as  an  instance  of  its  fruiting  propensities, 
I may  state  that  for  the  last  ten  years  my  oldest 
trees  have  never  once  missed  a crop.  Last  year 
I purchased  a dozen  young  upright  maiden  trees, 
with  just  the  one  erect  shoot  on  each  ; they 
were  planted  in  February,  and  in  due  time  each 
one  produced  a fine  bunch  or  two  of  bloom,  and 
then  set  their  fruit,  and  each  tiny  tree  perfected 
half-a-dozen  very  fine  Apples.  This  season  they 
are  perfect  little  pictures  of  fruitfulness,  being 
early  in  the  season  columns  of  rosy  bunches 
of  bloom,  that  quickly  changed  into  healthy- 
looking  bunches  of  Apples.  They  needed  con- 
siderable thinning,  as  the  fruit  set  on  each  tiny 
tree  was  enough  for  one  ten  times  the  size  to 
bring  to  perfection.  I have  heard  some  people 
say  that  Lord  Suffield  was  with  them  a poor 
grower  ; but  with  me  it  forms  very  good  shaped 
bush-trees,  or,  in  fact,  any  form  I may  desire. 
But  my  object  is  to  get  fine  fruit  and  plenty  of  it, 
and  the  way  I attain  it  is  this  : Prepare  the  soil 
well  by  deep  cultivation,  and  the  addition  of  fresh 
unexhausted  top-spit  soil,  plant  young  healthy 
trees,  and  keep  the  surface  roots  frequently 
fed  with  any  good  substance,  such  as  old  mortar, 
rubbish,  littery  manure,  road-scrapings,  &c. , and 
in  dry  weather  water  freely.  J . Groom. 


Well-managed  Pot-Vines  in  fruit. 


green  foot-stalks,  and  covered  with  bloom  at 
that  date.  There  are  few,  however,  who  will 
not  appreciate  good  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  in 
April,  and  the  best  way  to  obtain  them  at  that 
date  is  a question  of  considerable  importance  to 
gardeners.  Of  course,  where  expense  is  no  ob- 
ject, early  vineries  can  be  built  to  succeed  the 
late  house,  and  the  size  of  them  be  regulated 
by  the  supply.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  gardens  furnished  with  some  Cucumber 
and  Melon-houses,  or  rather  pits,  which  could 
be  spared  to  grow  a crop  of  early  Grapes.  This 
is  my  own  case.  I had  Melon  and  Cucumber- 
houses  built,  but  I did  not  require  the  whole  for 
that  purpose.  I found  that  they  were  also  well 
adapted  for  growing  Vines  in  pots.  I could  not 
purchase  the  Vines  then,  and  had  no  alternative 
but  to  raise  them  from  eyes.  In  January,  or  the 
first  week  in  February,  I put  the  eyes  singly  in 
3-inch  pots,  in  pure  turfy  loam,  with  a little 
sand.  The  varieties  were  Black  Hamburgh, 
with  a few  Buckland  Sweetwater  ; but  if  I had 
to  do  the  same  thing  again  I would  substitute 


Potted  into  their  fruiting-pots  by  mid 
summer,  or,  at  the  latest,  by  the  second  week  in 
July.  After  this  their  growth  is  exceedingly 
rapid.  It  is  a race  against  time,  and  they 
ought  to  have  as  much  heat  as  they  will  bear  in 
a moist  atmosphere.  In  hot  weather  in  J uly 
the  temperature  in  the  afternoon  may  rise  to 
90  degs.  or  95  degs.  without  injury,  but  I always 
ventilate  early  in  the  morning,  admit  a little 
air  at  six  o’clock,  increasing  the  ventilation  as 
the  sun’s  rays  act  upon  the  glass.  With  this 
treatment  the  canes  will  be  brown  and  hard  by 
the  end  of  August,  and  they  will  also  be  exceed- 
ingly strong,  with  large,  plump  eyes.  After  this 
time  I gradually  decrease  the  amount  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture,  and  admit  more  air,  leaving 
the  ventilators  open  a little  at  night.  During 
October  I allow  the  ventilators  to  be  freely  open 
night  and  day,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month 
the  Vines  will  be  ready  to  place  in  the  forcing- 
house.  I find  that  they  start  best  if  the  pots 
be  plunged  in  a very  gentle  bottom-heat,  say, 
80  degs.  ; a bed  of  leaves  is  as  good  as  anything. 


PAVED  V.  SOIL  FLOORS  FOR  VINERIES. 
Anyone  who  has  had  the  care  of  vineries  with 
paved  floors  during  hot  summer  will  need  no 
argument  to  convince  him  that  they  are  any- 
thing but  an  improvement  on  unpaved  or  soil 
floors.  If  anyone  goes  into  a vinery  where 
Grapes  are  grown  for  market,  he  will  find  that 
the  border  itself  forms  the  floor,  with  simply  a 
wooden  trellis  for  walking  on,  and  that  this 
floor,  being  kept  continually  moist  during  the 
growing  season,  is  always  sending  up  a moist 
vapour  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  very 
conducive  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  Vines 
But  go  into  an  ordinary  amateur’s  vinery,  finished 
off  with  an  expensive  floor  of  tites,  or  some 
other  hard  flooring,  he  will  find  that  when  the 
sun  shines  these  tiles  get  quite  hot,  and 
give  out  no  moisture,  but  rather  rob 
the  air  of  what  little  moisture  there 
is  in  it.  If  artificial  damping-down  is  attempted, 
it  is  a very  troublesome  affair,  and,  as  a rule,  the 
Vines  in  such  structures  get  eaten  up  with  red- 
spider  and  thrips,  and  the  Grapes  fail  to  swell 
out  fully,  and  are  only  half  coloured.  Now,  I 
would  strongly  urge  all  who  are  building 
vineries  to  look  into  some  market  houses,  and 
see  how  they  are  arranged.  I am  well  aware 
that  the  amateur’s  vinery  has  often  to  do  duty  for 
conservatory  as  well  ; but  it  is  like  courting 
failure  to  have  paved  floors  where  something 
more  congenial  to  the  Vines  can  be  made  to 
answer  just  as  well,  as  a wooden  trellis  floor 
can  be  made  so  as  to  be  both  ornamental  and 
useful,  and  without  the  risk  that  paved  floors 
certainly  have.  J*  G->  Hants. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS 

STAPELIAS. 

The  kind  asked  about  by  “Enquirer,”  S. 
fissirostris,  is  an  old  species,  having  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  just  upon  seventy  years 
ago,  and  I did  not  think  it  could  now  be  found 
in  cultivation,  but  it  shows  what  a long  time  these 
plants  do  maintain  themselves  when  once  estab- 
lished. Stapelias  were  great  favourites  with 
our  forefathers  in  the  days  of  the  old  smoke- 
Hues,  and  I think  there  was  something  in  the 
atmosphere  of  houses  so  heated  that  these  plants 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  that  suited  them 
far  beyond  that  of  the  present  hot-water 
method  of  heating,  for  the  Stapelias  in  those 
structures  seemed  to  thrive  much  better.  Our 
lorefathers  appeared  to  be  less  fastidious  than 
do  the  people  of  the  present  day,  who  have 
turned  these  plants  out  of  their  houses  because 
the  flowers  of  all  of  them  have  such  an  offensive 
odour,  but  if  the  plants  are  stood  upon  a shelf 
just  above  the  head  in  the  greenhouse  the 
odour  is  not  perceptible,  and  in  such  a position 
I,  therefore,  advise  these  plants  to  be  placed  and 
grown.  They  like  to  be  kept  a little  warm 
whilst  growing,  and  the  house  should  be  slightly 
warmer  when  they  are  at  rest,  and  in  the  resting 
season  the  plants  should  be  kept  dry,  and  the 
atmosphere  should  be  dry  also.  Do  not 
dry  them  up  so  as  to  affect  their  stems, 
and  make  them  shrivel,  but  upon  perceiving 
any  signs  of  this  coming  about  a little  water 
may  be  given  with  much  advantage,  though 
very  little  moisture  is  necessary  at  any  time. 
They  grow  during  the  summer  months,  and  at 
this  season  they  must  be  watered  with  care, 
flowering  for  the  most  part  at  the  end  of 
summer  and  through  the  autumn  months,  and 
at  the  time  they  begin  to  show  their  buds  and 
to  produce  their  flowers  is,  perhaps,  just  the 
time  when  most  water  is  required,  but  this 
must  stop  as  soon  as  the  blooms  are  past. 
Water  must  always  be  given  with  discretion, 
and  the  drainage  should  be  maintained  in  good 
working  order.  The  soil  should  consist  of  loam 
and  broken  mortar  and  brick  rubbish,  in  about 
the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  latter  to  one 
of  the  former.  They  are  plants  without  leaves, 
and,  however  Cactus-like  you  may  suppose  them 
to  be,  they  are  far  removed  from  this  genus. 
I hey  should  never  have  a lower  temperature 
than  45  degs.,  and  a thoroughly  dry  atmos- 
phere, and  in  the  summer  they  will  not  object 
to  70  degs.  or  80  degs.  by  sun-heat.  The  follow- 
ing are  a few  of  the  best  kinds  : S.  asterias, 
S.  bufonia,  S.  grandiflora,  S.  humata,  S.  hirsuta, 
S.  gemmiflora,  S.  ciliata,  S.  deflexa,  S.  revo- 
luta,  and  many  others,  but  probably  some  of 
the  above  kinds  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  now. 
However,  any  of  them  are  exceedingly  interest- 
>»g-  J.  J. 

118?. — Repotting  Chinese  Primulas 

— Remove  all  flower-spikes  and  buds  at  once 
with  a view  to  concentrating  the  whole  energy 
of  the  plants  into  forming  strong  crowns  for 
producing  a full  crop  of  blossoms  in  the  autumn 
and  spring,  which  they  cannot  do  if  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  exhaust  themselves  by  flowering 
at  this  time  of  year.  About  the  middle  of 
August  repot  the  plants  in  6-inch  pots  for  the 
largest  size  ; the  smaller  plants  will  go  in  lesser 
pots,  according  to  their  requirements.  Over- 
potting  these  Primulas  is  a fatal  mistake,  as 
during  the  winter  they  are  liable  to  become  too 
wet  at  the  roots  when  these  do  not  take  full 
possession  of  the  soil.  The  pots  should  be  well 
drained  ; any  stagnation  of  water  about  the  roots 
owing  to  defective  drainage  is  fatal  to  success. 
A compost  of  three  parts  fibry  loam,  one  part 
leaf-mould,  and  one  part  dried  cow  or  horse- 
dutig,  with  sufficient  coarse  sand  or  road  grit  to 
keep  the  whole  porous,  should  grow  good 
Primulas.  Pot  firmly,  keeping  the  base  of  the 
crown  of  the  plant  level  with  the  top  of  the  soil ; 
if  placed  too  deeply  in  the  pot,  plants  so  treated 
are  liable  to  damp  off  suddenly.  Stand  the 
plants  in  a cold  frame  at  the  back  of  a north 
wall  fora  few  days,  which  will  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  shading  the  frame,  until  the  roots 
have  taken  hold  of  the  new  soil,  afterwards 
exposure  to  sunlight  will  be  an  advantage.  Keep 
the  frame  close  for  a few  days  at  first  to  induce 
the  plants  to  make  new  roots  quickly,  and  keep 
the  inside  of  the  frame  and  the  foliage  moist  bj' 
sprinkling  it  with  tepid  water  once  a day  at 


least.  As  roots  are  being  made  admit  air 
gradually  to  the  plants  until  the  lights  can  be 
taken  off  entirely  at  night,  replacing  them  in 
the  morniDg,  tilting  the  light  up  at  one  end  to 
induce  a robust  growth,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a full  crop  of  blossom  later  on. 
Ample  space  should  be  allowed  between  each 
plant  to  induce  a stocky  growth  ; a weakly, 
attenuated  one  should  be  avoided.  If  the 
weather  remain  bright  and  warm  throughout 
September  the  plants  can  stay  in  the  cold  frame 
until  the  end  of  that  month  ; afterwards  a posi- 
tion near  to  the  glass  in  a cool  greenhouse  is 
the  best  site  for  them.  At  all  times  use  great 
care  in  watering  them,  never  giving  any  to  plants 
not  requiring  it.  Stimulants  will  be  required 
when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  but  not  until 
then  ; even  at  that  stage  a little  and  often  is 
preferable  to  any  other  method  of  application  ; 
danger  lurks  in  strong  doses  of  any  kind.  Weak 
liquid-manure,  three timesa  week,  is  good,  failing 
this  half  a teaspoonful  of  Thomson’s  Vine 
Manure,  applied  to  the  surface-soil  once  in  two 
weeks,  will  be  beneficial. — S.  P. 

As  the  plants  are  doing  well,  let  them  alone  for 

the  present,  but  lift  carefully,  and  place  in  pots  early  in 
September,  keeping  close  and  shaded  in  a greenhouse  or 
pit  until  established  again.  The  cold  frame  will  do.  Do 
not  attempt  to  divide  or  propagate  them,  but  place  each 
one  in  a pot  large  enough  to  contain  the  roots  comfort- 
ably.—B.  C.  R. 

1 173.— Coleus  cultivation.— Theseplants 
would  succeed  very  well  in  a cool  greenhouse  in 
summer  when  well  established.  They  should  be 
placed  near  the  roof-glass,  and  have  as  much 
sunlight  as  they  will  stand  to  give  colour  to  the 
leaves.  The  plants  are  not  very  particular  as 
to  soil,  but  some  good  loam,  fibrous  peat,  and 
leaf-mould  is  as  good  as  any.  When  the  plants 
have  well-filled  their  pots  with  roots  some  weak 
liquid-manure-water  applied  to  them  two  or 
three  times  a week  is  very  beneficial. — J.  D.  E. 

Loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts  with 

some  coarse  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open  will 
grow  Coleuses  well.  Pot  firmly,  and  keep  the 
plants  near  the  glass,  not  too  much  shaded  if 
you  want  high  colour.  Weak  liquid-manure 
may  be  given  after  the  pots  are  full  of  roots, 
but  do  not  overfeed,  or  the  plants  will 
be  deficient  in  colour.  Do  not  overwater  at 
first,  but  later  on  the  heavy  masses  of  foliage 
will  require  a good  deal  of  moisture  to  keep  the 
plants  in  condition. — E.  H. 

These  pretty  foliage  plants  chiefly 

delight  in  warmth  and  moisture,  with  light  shade 
from  hot  sun  in  summer  only.  They  grow  freely 
in  any  moderately  light  soil ; but  a compost 
of  sandy  fibrous  loam,  with  half  the  quantity 
of  leaf-mould,  and  a dash  of  coarse  sand  and 
soot  is  as  good  as  anything.  If  the  loam  is  at 
all  heavy  add  a little  peat.  Drain  the  pots 
well,  water  only  as  required,  and  keep  near  the 
glass.  A moist  atmosphere  is  also  essential  to 
the  production  of  fine,  large  leaves.  Weak 
liquid-manure  may  be  given  once  a week  when 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots  ; but  if  this  is  in  the 
least  overdone  the  colour  of  the  leaves  suffers, 
and  a little  judicious  starvation  produces  the 
most  highly-coloured  foliage. — B.  C.  R. 

It  is  a mistake  to  employ  a rich  compost 

for  Coleuses.  It  not  only  induces  them  to  make 
lanky,  tall  growth,  but  it  injures  the  colour  of 
the  foliage,  which,  with  short-jointed,  compact 
growth,  is  the  great  charm  of  the  plants  for  de- 
corative use.  Three  parts  light  fibry  loam,  with 
one  part  of  rough  leaf-soil  or  peat,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  sharp  silver  sand  added  to  keep  the 
whole  porous,  will  grow'  them  to  perfection, 
provided  the  plants  have  a light  position  in  the 
greenhouse  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible,  and 
sufficient  space  between  each  one  to  prevent  their 
being  drawrn  up  weakly.  Except  the  plants  are 
in  very  small  pots,  and  there  is  a likelihood  of 
a loss  of  the  lower  leaves  through  poorness  of 
the  soil,  it  is  not  wise  to  give  liquid-manure,  or, 
indeed,  any  stimulant.  Clean  water,  supplied 
when  necessary,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  grow 
these  showy  plants  well.  The  best  form  to  train 
the  plants  in  is  a free  pyramid,  such  as  can  be 
obtained  by  allowing  the  main  stem  to  grow 
away  uninterruptedly  without  topping  at  all. 
Side  shoots  push  out  from  the  joints.  These  should 
have  their  points  taken  out  when  6 inches  long 
to  induce  other  growths  to  form. — S.  P. 

1164.— Treatment  of  a scented  To- 
bacco-plant after  flowering.  —This  plant 
is,  I presume,  the  Night-scented  Nicotians 
atfinis.  It  should  be  treated  as  a half-hardy 


annual,  and  may  either  be  grown  as  a pot  plant 
for  the  conservatory,  or  be  planted  out  in  the 
flower-garden  borders.  After  the  flowers  pass 
away  seeds  may  be  saved,  but  if  not  W'anted  for 
seeds  the  plants  may  be  throw'n  away,  and  a 
fresh  lot  of  plants  be  grown  from  seeds  for 
next  year’s  flowering. — J.  D.  E. 

Cut  away  the  spent  flower-stem,  when 

the  plant  will  make  fresh  growths  from  the  base, 
and  if  repotted  and  well  nourished,  these  will 
bloom  in  turn.  Or  the  plants  may  be  turned 
out  into  a sheltered  border  of  rich  soil,  when, 
if  covered  with  a small  heap  of  ashes  before 
winter,  it  will  probably  reappear  the  next 
summer.  But  young  plants,  raised  annually 
from  seed,  are  much  the  best. — B.  C.  R. 

1168.— Greenhouse  flowers.— To  give  a 
list  of  plants  that  produce  a succession  of  flow’ers 
throughout  the  year  and  that  will  be  suitable  for 
the  house  is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks.  Some  would 
probably  like  a proportion  of  hard-wooded 
plants,  but  these  are  more  difficult  to  manage 
so  as  to  have  them  healthy  than  soft-wooded 
plants.  It  might  perhaps  be  wise  in  the  begin 
ning  of  things  to  confine  one’s  attention  to  not 
more  than  two  or  three  families.  Take,  say  for 
instance,  the  Pelargonium  family.  There  are 
the  show  varieties  in  several  sections,  including 
early  and  late-flowering  sorts,  and  the  fancies, 
all  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  The  Show  and 
Fancy  Pelargoniums  alone  will  give  a succession 
for  several  months.  Then  there  are  the  Zonals, 
which  may  be  had  in  flower  pretty  well  all  tb  e 
year  round.  The  Ivy-leaved  section,  again,  will 
give  us  blossoms  in  a warm  greenhouse  pretty 
well  all  winter,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
making  a beautiful  display  with  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  all  the  summer,  either  under  glass 
or  outside  ; in  fact,  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
are  quite  indispensable,  and  I should  recommend 
them  strongly  for  covering  walls  and  pillars,  or 
even  to  plant  out  and  train  under  the  rafters 
and  allow  the  shoots  to  dangle  about.  Fuchsias 
are  easily  propagated  and  grown,  and  when  well 
done  few  things  are  more  graceful  or  effective. 
But  Fuchsias  seem  to  have  lost  caste,  and  are 
not  nearly  so  well  grown  as  they  were  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  and  neither  are  the  varieties 
so  serviceable.  The  good  old  sorts  seem  to  have 
disappeared,  and  the  new  forms  are  nothing  like 
so  effective  or  so  useful.  For  winter  flowering 
Cinerarias,  Primulas,  and  Cyclamen  are  most 
useful.  These  are  generally  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  spring  and  grown  on  in  cold  frames 
during  summer.  Double  Petunias  are  useful, 
and  Tuberous  Begonias  are  indispensable  for 
summer.  Among  other  useful  plants  are 
Hydrangeas,  Plumbago  capensis,  Agapanthus 
umbellatus,  Oleanders,  Genista  fragrans,  Arum 
Lilies,  Tree  Carnations,  Indian  and  Japanese 
Azaleas,  Indian  Rhododendrons,  bulbs  in  variety 
for  forcing,  and  a good  selection  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums for  autumn  and  winter,  and  Tea  Roses 
might  be  added  for  flow'ering  in  spring  and 
summer. — E.  H. 

1182.— Treatment  of  Begonias.— If  the 

Begonias  belong  to  the  tuberous-rooted'  section 
— that  is,  they  have  soft  sappy  stems  which  die 
down  every  year — they  would  succeed  better 
out-of-doors  if  the  Vines  under  which  they  are 
growing  throw  too  much  shade  so  as  to  weaken 
the  growth  of  the  Begonias  owing  to  an  absence 
of  light.  A cold  frame  would,  perhaps,  suit 
them  better  still  if  the  shoots  are  at  all  drawn 
up  weakly,  the  sun  might  burn  the  leaves  if 
placed  full  in  his  rays  at  once.  Presuming,  then, 
a cold  frame  is  at  hand,  stand  the  plants  in  it  as 
near  to  the  glass  as  possible  without  actually 
touching  it.  Lightly  shade  the  frame  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  until  the  plants 
become  accustomed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun.  If  a cold  frame  is  not  available,  and  the 
house  in  which  they  are  now  growing  is  too 
dark,  stand  the  plants  outside,  where  the  wind 
will  not  damage  them  nor  the  sun  shine  fully  on 
them  for  a time  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  until  the  leaves  get  accustomed  to  the  heat 
anil  exposure  ; afterwards  the  plants  may  stand 
fully  exposed.  Place  a slate,  tile,  or  piece  of 
board  under  each  of  the  pots  to  prevent  the  in- 
gress of  worms.  The  soil  in  which  the  plants  are 
now  growing  should  suit  them  ; it  is  too  late 
now  to  alter  this.  The  point  is  to  attend  regu- 
larly to  their  wants  as  to  water.  Never  allow 
them  to  become  dry  at  the  root,  and  during 
hot,  dry  weather  sprinkle  the  foliage  over- 
head in  the  evening  with  tepid  water.  If  the 
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pots  are  full  of  roots  a stimulant  of  some  kind 
will  assist  the  plants;  liquid-manure  given  in 
a weak  state  every  alternate  watering  will  be 
an  advantage.  Failing  this,  apply  a teaspoon- 
ful of  Thomson’s  Vine  Manure  to  the  surface 
soil  of  each  pot  once  a week,  and  water  it  in 
with  clean  water. — S.  P. 

What  kind  of  Begonias  do  you  refer  to  ? 

There  are  several  distinct  classes.  If  the 
tuberous-rooted  section  is  meant,  then  they 
prefer  a compost  of  nice  light  librou3  loam,  with 
half  to  two-thirds  as  much  leaf-mould,  and 
plenty  of  sand,  to  anything  else.  The  choice 
double  varieties  may  have  a third  or  fourth  of 
good  sandy  peat  added  with  benefit.  Drain  the 
pots  well,  and  pot  moderately  firm,  large  plants 
in  flowering  pots  more  so  than  small  ones. 
When  grown  under  glass  they  must  be  shaded 
from  hot  sun  in  summer,  but  in  the  open  air 
they  need  no  protection  of  this  kind  whatever. 
Water  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  always  moderately 
moist,  but  do  not  give  any  until  the  soil  begins 
to  show  signs  of  dryness.  Keep  them  rather 
close  during  the  early  stages,  or  after  being 
newly  potted,  but  when  in  bloom  admit  air 


STOVE  BALSAMS  (IMPATIENS). 

Though  very  different  from  the  common  Balsam 
of  our  gardens  in  general  appearance,  I.  .Jer- 
donhe  which  is  a stove  plant,  is  botanically 
nearly  related  to  it.  To  those  who  love  and 
grow  flowers  for  their  own  sakes  it  is  frequently 
a matter  of  surprise  that  plants,  beautiful  in 
themselves,  very  distinct  in  character,  and,  as 
one  might  suppose,  possessing  every  property  to 
recommend  them  for  growing  generally,  should 
too  frequently,  through  caprice,  fashion,  or  some 
unknown  cause.be  allowed  to  go  almost  out  of  culti  - 
vat  ion.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  the  plant  in 
question.  When  first  introduced,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  rightly,  some  thirty  years  or  so  ago,  it 
quickly  became  a favourite,  so  much  so,  that 
few  people  possessing  a stove  were  without  it. 
Its  compact  habit  and  profuse  disposition  to 
flower  were  such  as  to  place  it  within  the  means 
of  culture  of  those  who  had  little  heated  glass 
space.  Another  advantage  possessed  by  it  is 
that  it  does  not  require  great  heat,  but  there  is 
one  matter  connected  with  its  cultivation  essen- 
tial to  its  very  existence,  and  that  is  that  in  the 


a state  in  which  it  must  be  kept  until  the  cut- 

tings  have  formed  roots.  As  before  said  they 
must  not  be  subjected  to  close  confinement  in  a 
frame  or  under  propagating-glasses,  or  they  are 
almost  certain  to  become  a rotten  mass.  l 
do  best  on  a shelf  near  the  roof  or  set  close  to 
the  upright  front  or  end  glass  of  the  hoMC  M 
pit  in  a temperature  of  60  degs.  Thus  treated 
they  will  in  a few  weeks  freely  emit  roots,  the 
presence  of  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  points 
of  the  shoots  beginning  to  grow.  If  the  cu . - 

vator  is  anxious  to  get  the  plants  on  in 
quickly,  two  or  three  of  the  newly-struck  cut- 
tings may  be  placed  together  in  a 3-inch  pot,  or 
singly  if  deemed  preferable.  3 his  Balsam  suc- 
ceeds best  in  material  of  a light,  open  nature, 
partaking  more  of  the  character  of  that  in  which 
Orchids  are  grown  than  in  any  compost  more 
retentive.  Two  parts  good  fibrous  peat  added 
to  one  of  chopped  Sphagnum,  with  which  is 
mixed  a liberal  sprinkling  of  charcoal,  broken  to 
the  size  of  Horse  Beans,  and  some  silver  sand, 
will  answer  perfectly.  The  pots  should  be  one- 
fourth  filled  with  crocks  or  charcoal  for  drainage, 
and  the  material  ought  to  be  pressed  moderately 
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Sultan's  or  Zanzibar  Balsam  (Impatiens  Sultani).  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph 
sent  bv  Mr.  S.  Padmore,  Greenfield  Villa,  Hereford. 


freely7.  The  manure  will  do  no  harm — -in  fact, 
large  plants  enjoy  a little,  but  for  small  ones  it 
is  not  necessary.  Plants  in  full  bloom  and  pot- 
bound  should  have  some  weak  liquid-manure 
once  or  twice  a week. — B.  C.  R. 

1 107. —Pelargonium  Aurore-boreale. 

This  variety  belongs  to  the  “ Giant  Hybrid 

Nosegay  section  it  is  a vigorous-growing, 
large-leaved  Pelargonium  of  a reddish-salmon 
colour,  very  soft  and  pretty  ; the  trusses  are 
immense  and  the  individual  flowers  grand. 
Gloire  Lyonnaise  is  similar,  but  more  cerise  in 
tint  ; it  belongs  to  the  same  section.  Both  are 
superb  bedders  and  are  certain  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  any  visitor  to  a garden  in  whicn 
they  are  grown,  just  as  the  Roses,  Paul  Neron, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Empress  of  India,  excite 
the  most  apathetic  by  their  massive  beauty. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

The  class  to  which  this  Pelargonium  belongs  has 

been  termed  the  giant  section,  on  account  of  the 
immense  size  of  the  trusses.  The  only  others  I know  of 
in  this  class  are  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  (salmon),  and  Gloire 
Lyonnaise  (rosy -scarlet).  Both  these  have  the  same  habit, 
and  produce  flower-pips  and  trusses  fully  equal  in  size  to 
Aurore-boreale.— B.  C.  R. 


winter  when  at  rest,  and  all  but  denuded  of 
leaves,  it  must  be  kept  very  dry  at  the  root,  in 
a comparatively  dry  atmosphere,  and  near  the 
light,  otherwise  its  succulent  stems  are  apt  to 
decay.  The  whole  texture  of  the  stem  and 
branches  of  the  plant  is  very  similar  as  regards 
their  fleshy  character  to  the  ordinary  Balsam  in 
general  cultivation,  consequently  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  propagation  the  cuttings  will  not  do  to 
be  kept  too  close  or  confined,  and  they  must 
have  comparatively  little  moisture  about  them. 
It  is  best  propagated  in  the  spring  about  the 
beginning  of  March  ; take  for  cuttings  portions 
of  the  preceding  season’s  mature  growths,  as  in 
the  case  of  a healthy  plant  these  branch  out 
freely,  attaining  during  the  season  a length  of 
from  4 inches  to  10  inches.  The  smaller  size 
severed  at  the  base  will  be  found  most  suitable. 
They  should  be  inserted  singly  in,  or  two  or 
three  together  round  the  sides  of,  small  pots, 
well  drained  and  half  filled  with  a mixture  con- 
sisting of  equal  proportions  of  fine  peat  and  sand, 
the  upper  portion  all  sand.  The  sand  must  not 
be  made  more  than  very  slightly  damp— in  that 
condition  best  described  as  neither  wet  nor  dry, 


close  round  the  roots.  The  temperature  may  be 
raised  as  solar  heat  increases,  but  the  plant 
after  rooting  never  requires  so  much  warmth  as 
many  stove  subjects  ; the  heat  kept  up  in  an 
intermediate  house  suits  it  best.  It  will  also  do 
with  more  air  than  is  liked  by  the  generality  of 
stove  plants.  The  nearer  it  is  kept  to  the  glass 
the  better,  and  a very  thin  shade  should  be  used 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  during  bright  weather. 
Through  the  season  of  growth  it  will  bear 
watering  at  the  root  freely,  and  will  also  be 
benefited  by  syringing  overhead  once  a day  ; but 
this  should  be  done  early  enough  in  the  after- 
noon to  allow  the  moisture  to  get  dried  up 
before  nightfall.  By  midsummer  sufficient  root 
progress  will  have  been  made  to  admit  of  the 
young  stock  being  transferred  to  pots  an  inch  or 
two  larger  ; or,  in  the  case  where  two  or  three 
were  put  together  and  are  intended  to  be  grown 
so,  they  will  bear  a little  larger  shift.  It  is 
naturally  of  a bushy  habit,  to  still  further  assist 
which  the  points  of  the  growths  may  be  taken 
out  • but  every  operation  of  this  kind  should  be 
done  with  the  knife,  as  a bruise  resulting  from 
pinching  is  not  unlikely  to  cause  the  shoots  to 
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rot.  The  singular-shaped  yellow  and  pink- 
tinged  flowers  are  produced  so  freely  that  the 
plants  will  bloom  the  first  summer  or  autumn. 
After  the  flowers  are  faded  pick  them  off  and 
dispense  with  shading  as  the  sun  begins  to 
decline  in  power,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  house ; they  must  also  be 
kept  drier  at  the  root  and  not  syringed  at  all. 
During  the  growing  season  a shelf  near  the  roof 
will  be  the  most  suitable  position  for  them  ; 
winter  in  a house  or  pit  where  the  night  tem- 
perature is  about  35  degs.,  giving  very  little 
water  from  the  time  they  cease  to  grow.  In 
fact,  the  soil  through  the  whole 
Season  of  rest  should  be  kept,  as  to  moisture, 
much  in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  the 
majority  of  Mexican  Orchids  during  their 
dormant  period.  Towards  the 
end  of  February  give  a little 
additional  warmth  with  more 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  as  soon  as  growth  com- 
mences more  water  to  the  soil. 

By  the  beginning  of  April  the 
roots  will  commence  to  fairly 
extend,  and  pots  2 inches  or 
3 inches  larger  may  be  given, 
using  soil  similar  in  character 
to  that  advised  the  jjreceding 
season.  The  plants  will  now 
begin  to  grow  apace,  and  will 
require  two  or  three  neat 
sticks  each  to  support  them  ; 
little  further  stopping  will 
be  needed,  and  the  treatment 
in  other  respects  as  to  shade, 
moisture,  heat,  and  air,  should 
be  as  during  the  first  summer. 

If  all  goes  well  they  will  now 
grow  freely,  and  by  the  end 
of  July  or  beginning  of  August  will  have 
their  shoots  fully  clothed  with  flowers.  As 
soon  as  these  show  themselves  cease  syring- 
ing, or  it  will  sometimes  have  the  effect 
of  causing  the  advancing  bloom-buds  to  fall 
off.  During  the  time  of  flowering  they  may 
be  placed  on  the  front  stage  of  the  stove  or 
intermediate  house,  where,  associated  with 
other  blooming  or  fine-leaved  plants,  they 
will  form  a very  distinct  feature.  When  the 
flowering  is  over  it  will  be  well  to  move  them  to 
their  original  quarters  on  a shelf  near  the  glass, 
treating  them  during  autumn  and  winter  as 
before  ; the  ensuing  spring  they  will  bear  pots 
2 inches  or  3 inches  larger,  but  in  this  it  is  well 
to  be  guided  by  the  quantity  and  condition  of 
the  roots,  as  they  are  impatient  of  too 
much  pot-room.  When  the  potting  is  carried 
out,  as  much  of  the  old  soil  may  be  removed  as 
can  be  got  away  without  injuring  the  roots. 
During  this  summer  the  plants  will  attain  a size 
that  will  enable  them  to  produce  flowers  as 
abundantly  as  may  be  expected,  however  long 
they  are  grown ; with  treatment  such  as 
advised  they  will  usually  last  for  years,  but 
being  essentially  what  may  be  termed  plants  of 
small  growth,  they  have  a better  appearance, 
and  are  more  useful  when  cultivated  in  numbers 
of  medium  size  than  when  grown  larger  ; conse- 
quently, it  is  advisable  to  propagate  a sufficient 
quantity  of  young  ones  each  year  to  take  the 
place  of  those  that  get  less  shapely  and  are  not 
so  well  furnished.  I his  Impatiens  is  an  excellent 
subject  for  growing  in  small  or  medium-sized 
wire  baskets  suspended  over  the  paths,  and  in 
no  position  is  it  seen  to  better  advantage  when 
in  flower  ; but  when  so  used,  instead  of  being 
trained  upright,  the  shorn*  should  be  tied  in  a 
horizontal  position  over  the  edge  of  the  basket. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  also  better  to  use  three  or 
four  of  the  young-struck  cuttings  together.  It 
is  likewise  better  to  keep  them  in  pots,  plunging 
these  in  the  baskets,  filling  up  with  Sphagnum, 
in  which  a,  few  pieces  of  Lycopodium  are  planted 
in  the  spring  ; the  appearance  of  the  baskets  is 
thus  much  improved,  and  the  general  effect 
when  the  plants  are  in  bloom  heightened.  Their 
treatment  in  other  respects  when  in  baskets 
requires  to  be  in  no  way  different  from  that 
which  is  advised  for  pot  culture.  When  they 
flower  sufficiently  early  in  the  summer  months 
before  the  cool  autumn  weather  sets  in,  they 
may  be  put  for  a few  weeks  in  a conservatory, 
but  not  exposed  during  the  time  to  currents  of 
cold  air.  1 here  are  several  other  species  (names 
below),  some  of  which  attain  a larger  size  than  I. 
Jerdouia1,  they  strike  easily,  and  are  grown  on 


with  little  difficulty.  Cuttings  put  in  early  in 
spring,  and  moved  on  as  they  require  more  pot- 
room,  make  handsome  blooming  plants  the  same 
season,  keeping  on  through  most  of  the  summer 
and  autumn.  For  ordinary  purposes  it  will  be 
found  better  to  propagate  stock  of  these  each 
spring.  I have  never  seen  these  Impatiens 
attacked  by  any  of  the  usual  stove  pests, 
except  green-fly,  for  the  destruction  of  which 
fumigate  repeatedly,  but  not  too  severely. 
I.  flaccida  : A dwarf,  bushy  plant,  that  bears 
bright-purple  flowers  ; from  Ceylon.  I.  flaccida 
alba  : A white-flowered  form  of  the  preceding. 
I.  repens:  A dwarf  species,  with  yellow  flowers  ; 
Ceylon.  I.  Sultani(figuredonp.  283):  Afinespocies 
with  a dense  bushy  habit ; it  attains  a consider- 
able size,  and  is  a profuse  bloomer,  keeping^on 


through  much  of  the  autumn  and  winter,  as 
well  as  the  summer  season  ; the  flowers  are 
rose-coloured.  It  comes  from  Africa.  B. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

PASQUE-FLOWER  (ANEM'ONE 
PULSATILLA). 

Though  sparsely  distributed  in  Britain,  this  fine 
old  border  plant  (here  figured)  is  a true  native, 
and  when  it  does  occur  on  a bleak  chalk  down,  it 
is  generally  freely  dotted  over  the  turf.  The 
position  is  usually  such  as  to  suggest  the  apt- 
ness of  the  name  Windflower  for  the  family 
generally.  There  are  few  sights  more  pleasant 
to  the  lover  of  spring  flowers  than  to  see  its 
purple  blooms  just  showing  through  the  hard 
Grass  of  a bleak  down  on  an  early  spring  day. 
The  plant  is  much  smaller  in  a wild  than  in  a 
cultivated  state,  usually  having  a solitary 
flower.  In  the  garden  it  forms  rich  healthy 
tufts,  and  flowers  more  abundantly  and  vigor- 
ously. There  are  several  varieties,  including 
red,  lilac,  and  white  kinds,  but  these  are  now 
rare.  There  is  also  a double  variety.  It  prefers 
well-drained  and  light  but  deep  soil.  Flowers 
in  March,  April,  May ; purplish.  Height, 
3 inches  to  12  inches.  Propagated  by  division 
or  by  seeds.  It  is  a capital  border,  edging,  or 
rock  plant.  H. 


A PEW  GOOD  ANNUALS  FOR  CUTTING. 
Annuals  have  rather  a bad  repute  as  cut- 
flowers,  but  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  that 
are  indispensable,  and  which  I find  come  in  well 
as  “ fill-basket”  flowers.  China  Asters  in  great 
variety  are  especially  useful  for  cutting,  notably 
the  varieties  that  branch  freely,  such  as  the 
Quilled  and  Globe-flowers.  Candytuft  in  several 
distinct  colours  sown  in  beds  is  very  useful 
where  a mass  of  colour  is  required.  Chrysan- 
themum coronarium  is  largely  grown  as  a 
market  cut-flower  for  bunches.  “ It  branches  out 
and  flowers  persistently  the  whole  summer. 
Helichrysums  or  Everlasting-flowers  is  one  of 
the  best  of  all  annual  plants  for  dried  flower 
for  winter.  Larkspurs  give  us  a variety  of 
shades  of  blue,  a colour  not  overplentiful 
amongst  plants  of  a permanent  character. 
Marigolds  are  vigorous,  free-flowering  plants, 
and  come  in  useful  during  hot,  dry  summers. 
Mignonette  still  stands  unrivalled  as  the  flowers 
for  perfume.  I sow  it  in  drills  in  spring,  each 
row  about  1 foot  apart,  and  about  five  or  six 
rows  in  a bed.  The  large-flowered  varieties, 


such  as  Matchet  and  Golden  Queen,  are  the  best. 
They  branch  out  freely  from  the  base.  Sweet 
Peas  (white,  scarlet,  and  mixed),  are  sown  in 
drills  on  rich  soil,  and  staked  like  garden  Peas. 
The  blooms  are  kept  closely  gathered,  as  if  seed- 
pods  are  left  the  blooming  period  is  much 
shortened.  Sweet  Sultan  has  lately  become 
very  popular,  especially  the  yellow  variety.  A 
very  beautiful  flower  for  cutting.  Sunflowers, 
although  such  large  flowers,  are  in  great  request 
for  harvest  festivals,  &c.  Stocks  of  all  the 
annual  kinds  are  amongst  the  sweetest  and 
most  beautiful  of  flowers  for  cutting.  They 
branch  freely  if  the  leading  spike  is  cut  out 
early.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


NEW  SWEET  PEAS. 

Of  late  years  considerable  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  Sweet  Pea  with  a view  to  giving 
us  a greater  variety  in  this  lovely,  fragrant, 
and  deservedly  popular  flower.  Several  of 
these  new  varieties  are  decided  acquisitions, 
such,  for  example,  as  Princess  Beatrice,  which 
must  be  pronounced  one  of  the  loveliest  varie- 
ties from  whatever  point  we  regard  it,  whether 
for  its  effectiveness  in  the  garden  or  when  cut  and 
placed  in  a room.  It  is  delicate,  yet  bright  and 
beautiful  in  colour,  the  buds  a kind  of  salmon- 
pink  shade,  the  lower  part  of  the  expanded 
flower  a pretty  pink,  which  in  the  upper  petals 
deepens  gradually  in  colour  till  the  edges  become 
a rich  carmine-rose.  Mrs.  Gladstone  is  equally  as 
pretty,  a most  charming  flower  in  lighter  hues, 
being  of  a delicate  flesh  colour  in  its  lower  parts, 
and  gradually  increasing  into  a prettypink  shade 
in  the  upper  petals.  Two  kinds  that  will  prob- 
ably disappoint  many  are  Princess  of  Wales 
and  Primrose,  as  they  come  very  short  of  the 
catalogue  descriptions.  Princess  of  Wales  is 
said  to  be  “ shaded  and  striped  with  mauve  on 
a white  ground  and  very  pretty.”  I imagine 
few  people  will  think  it  pretty  ; the  shading  and 
striping  of  colour  are  decidedly  ugly  both  in  the 
bud  and  early  expanded  stages  of  the  flower, 
because  it  is  not  mauve,  but  violet-purple, 
passing  to  a purplish  blue.  As  the  flower  goes 
off  the  colour  decreases,  and  in  its  last  stage 
before  fading  it  may  have  some  tint  of 
mauve,  but  this  is  reached  only  through  colour 
graduations  that  few  would  admire.  In 
any  state  or  stage,  even  when  growing  in 
a mass,  it  is  dull  and  ineffective.  The  popu- 
larity of  Sweet  Peas  will  not  be  extended 
through  such  kinds  as  this.  The  very  name  of  the 
other  kind,  Primrose,  is  sufficient  to  inspire 
doubts.  We  are  probably  nearer  obtaining  a 
true  Blue  than  a true  Yellow  Sweet  Pea.  This 
is  described  as  “ novel  and  distinct,  in  colour  a 
pale-primrose.”  Such  a description  is  most 
misleading,  as  the  flowers  are  hardly  tinted 
enough  to  be  called  cream-coloured  ; they  are 
really  of  that  shade  which  is  usually  called 
ivory-white.  It  is  true  that  the  colour  is  distinct 
and  quite  different  from  the  pure-white  Sweet 
Pea  ; it  may  mark  an  advance  in  the  direction 
of  Yellow  Sweet  Peas.  A clear  yellow  variety 
would  be  welcome,  but  meanwhile  it  would  be 
well  to  reserve  names  which  so  expressively 
imply  distinct  desirable  colours  till  the  kinds 
have  been  raised  embracing  those  colours  ; then 
those  who  try  these  novelties  will  have  no  cause 
to  question  their  worth.  H. 

1169.— Climbers  for  trellises.— Passion- 
flowers will  hardly  do  for  arch  planting.  They 
should  have  a warm  south  wall.  Honeysuckles 
in  variety,  White  and  Yellow  Jasmines,  and 
Roses  are  among  the  most  beautiful  things  for 
covering  arches.  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  one  of  the 
best  Roses  for  arch  planting.  Bouquet  de  Flora 
is  an  old  Rose  of  very  free  growth,  and  of  per- 
petual habit.  Aimee  Vibert  is  another  old  but 
exceedingly  useful  Rose,  always  in  bloom 
throughout  the  summer.  Some  of  the  summer- 
blooming  climbing  Roses  are  very  beautiful  for 
a short  time,  and  if  these  are  used  Clematis 
Jackmaui  might  be  planted  with  them  to  carry 
on  the  blooming  after  the  Roses  are  over.  The 
Ayrshire  Roses  are  beautiful  for  covering  large 
rustic  arches  in  association  with  Clematis  of 
various  kinds.  I have  seen  wide  arches  planted 
with  Clematis  alone  in  mixture  and  looking 
very  effective  during  summer. — E.  H. 

If  the  garden  is  not  in  a cold  and  ex- 
posed locality,  such  Roses  as  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Aimee  Vibert,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  will  do  well  for  your  pur- 


Pasque-Hower  (Anemone  pulsatilla).  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent 
by  Mr.  J.  Nash,  Chapel-street,  Berkhamstead. 
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p.  Pulvinatum.— This,  which  is  probably 
only  a variety  of  P.  aureum,  is  a native  of 
Brazil.  Its  fronds,  which  are  deeply  pinnatifid, 
are  of  a stouter  texture  than  those  of  P.  aureum, 
and  attain  also  a much  larger  size.  The  seg- 
ments are  less  wavy,  and  the  plant  lacks  the 
beautiful  colour  of  the  species  just  named.  It 
is,  however,  a distinct  and  very  pretty  plant, 
the  most  attractive  part  of  it  being  undoubtedly 
the  under  surface,  copiously  furnished  as  it  is 
with  bright-yellow  sori. 

P.  Sporadocarpum. — This,  also  a native  of 
South  America,  is  found  most  plentifully  in 
Mexico.  If  only  the  lovely  colour  of  its  foliage 
be  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  certainly 
the  handsomest  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs, 
being  of  a bluish  tint,  not  even  approached  by 
any  of  the  others.  Its  habit  is  not,  however, 
very  elegant,  the  fronds  being  borne  on  longer 
stems  and  more  upright  in  growth  ; the  seg- 
ments, too,  of  these  deeply -pinnatifid  fronds  are 
narrower  and  bordered  all  round  on  the  upper 
surface  with  small  white  dots,  closely  set, 
and  forming  a singular  and  pretty  contrast 
with  the  bluish  ground  colour.  The  fronds  are 
also  produced  in  greater  abundance  from 
rhizomes  branching  more  freely  than  in  any 


ORCHIDS. 

GONUOR  AS. 

1 am  in  receipt  of  a very  neat  coloured  sketch 
of  one  of  these  plants  from  “ G.  Hodgkins,” 
and  which  I think  must  represent  Gongora 
atropurpurea,  which  is  said  to  be  a native  of 
Trinidad,  and  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country  as  long  ago  as  1824.  This  gentleman 
also  asks  for  some  instructions  as  to  growing  this 
Orchid  I have  been  asked  the  same  question 
lately  by  other  readers  of  Gardening,  therefore 
I must  now  comply.  When  I was  a boy  these 
plants  were  much  grown,  and  the  flowers  used 
to  amuse  me  because  they  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  artificial  fly -hooks  I then  used  for  fishing. 
I have  not,  however,  now  for  a long  time 
seen  a plant  of  one  of  my  old  favourites  in 
flower  ; no  one  seems  to  care  for  them,  and  yet 
they  bear  very  elegant  spikes  of  bloom,  and 
these  last  fairly  well  if  properly  attended  to  and 
grown  fairly  cool.  I do  not  say  in  the  Odonto- 
glossum-house,  because  here  the  temperature  is 
too  low  for  them.  These  plants  are,  for  the 
most  part,  natives  of  the  warm  parts  in  Brazil, 
New  Grenada,  and  Venezuela,  and  should  be 


Golden  Polypody  (Phlebodium  aureum). 


pose.  But  for  a cold  district  I should  prefer  to 
rely  upon  a more  hardy  class,  such  as  I elicit.' 
Perpetuc,  Williams’  Evergreen,  and  Dundee 
Rambler.  Other  suitable  Climbers  arc  Clematis 
Jackmani,  White  Jasmine,  Honeysuckles,  and 
the  Irish  Ivy.  Are  you  aware  that  Apple-trees 
are  quite  as  suitable  for  covering  trellises  as  any 
of  the  Creepers  I have  named  ? Within  a mile 
of  where  I write  there  are  several  bowers  formed 
with  Apple-trees  in  a lady’s  garden  that  I am 
well  acquainted  with,  and,  as  I write,  such  sorts 
as  Warner’s  King  and  Golden  Noble  are  bear- 
ing fine  crops  of  excellent  fruit,  as  they  do  every 
year.  Prom  this  time  up  to  when  the  fruit  is 
gathered  these  bowers  are  a pleasing  feature, 
and  I need  not  tell  you  what  an  interesting 
sight  they  are  when  the  Apple-trees  are  in  bloom. 

J know  of  no  more  economical  way  of  utilising 
the  ground  when  space  is  limited  than  by  form- 
ing these  fruit  bowers  over  the  walks. — J.  C.  C. 

FERNS. 

CHOICE  FERNS. 

Phlebobiums. 

This  is  one  of  the  several  groups  into  which  the 
extensive  genus  Polypodium  has  been  sub- 
divided. Although  in  general  aspect  the  Phle- 
bodiuins  resemble  the  Polypodiums,  yet  the  few 
species  in  cultivation  belonging  to  this  section 
are  easily  distinguished  by  their  vems,  which, 
instead  of  being  free,  are  reticulated,  and  also 
by  their  sori,  which,  instead  of  being  in  single 
rows  upon  the  end  of  the  short  veins,  are  dis- 
posed in  several  rows  upon  the  pinnae.  Phle- 
bodiums  are  also  extremely  useful  for  decora- 
tion, their  noble  fronds,  which  in  most  of  the 
species  are  glaucous,  producing  a striking  con- 
trast with  those  of  other  Ferns  with  which  they 
are  associated  in  the  warm  fernery.  When 
planted  out  their  naturally  wild-growing  rhi- 
zomes grow  apace  and  produce  fronds  in  abund- 
ance. These  rhizomes,  which  are  each  fully  as 
thick  as  a man’s  thumb,  though  seen  on  the  sur- 
face, are  also  of  subterranean  habit  and  extend 
underground  to  very  long  distances.  Phlebo- 
diums  may  also  be  used  with  advantage  for 
large  hanging-baskets,  either  by  themselves  or 
intermixed  with  other  Ferns  with  finer  foliage, 
and  also  for  covering  dead  Tree-Fern  stems. 
Thus  grown,  their  thick,  chaffy  rhizomes,  equal 
in  size  to  those  of  the  Hare’s-foot  Fern,  show 
themselves  off  to  perfection,  the  whiteness  of 
the  chaffy  scales  with  which  their  extremities 
are  densely  clothed  being  apparent.  The  value 
of  Phlebodiums  for  decoration  is  clear  from  the 
numbers  that  find  their  way  to  Covent  Garden 
Market  every  year  ; some  growers,  indeed, 
make  quite  a speciality  of  them — as  much  on 
account  of  their  rapid  growth  as  because  of  their 
distinct  habit.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  accom- 
panying illustration  of  P.  aureum,  though  their 
fronds  are  of  variable  dimensions,  they  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  grow  on  a single  rhizome, 
and  would  in  that  way  be  of  little  use  as  pot 
plants.  To  obviate  this  mode  of  growth  the 
extremity  of  the  rhizome  is  cut  off  entirely  when 
only  2 inches  long,  the  result  being  the  produc- 
tion of  several  lateral  rhizomes  growing  out  of 
the  mutilated  one  in  all  directions,  thus  making 
a bushy  and  compact  plant.  Being  evergreen 
and  strong  growers,  all  the  Phlebodiums  require 
substantial  food  ; a mixture  consisting  of  about 
equal  proportions  of  fibrous  peat,  loam,  and 
silver  sand  suits  them  best.  They  must  also 
receive  a liberal  supply  of  water  at  the  roots 
while  growing,  and  during  that  time  they  will 
also  derive  great  benefit  from  occasional  water- 
ings with  weak  liquid-manure. 

P.  aureum. — This  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
the  typical  species  of  the  group,  and  the  one  to 
which  the  others  appear  to  be  more  or  less  closely 
related.  It  is  common  in  the  W est  Indies  and  in 
South  America  as  far  as  Brazil.  It  is  a strong 
grower,  strikingly  bold  in  habit,  and,  owing  to 
its  glaucous  foliage,  conspicuous.  The  popular 
appellation  of  Golden  Polypodium,  under  which 
this  handsome  plant  is  commonly  known,  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  glossy  bright-brown 
colour  of  the  scales  that  cover  the  older  portions 
of  its  rhizomes,  but  it  may  also  be  due  to  the 
intense  golden  colour  of  the  underside  of  its 
fertile  fronds,  produced  by  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  spore-cases  by  which  it  is  covered,  and 
from  which  when  ripe  a most  profuse  bright- 
yellow  fine  powder  escapes  and  covers  the  upper 
surface  of  the  barren  fronds  beneath. 


other  kinds.  Of  the  different  Phlebodiums,  it 
it  the  one  that  stands  the  coolest  treatment, 
succeeding  well  in  an  intermediate-house.  P. 

1110.  — Scaring  birds.  — Birds  are  not 
easily  scared  ; they  have  far  more  sense  than 
they  are  usually  credited  with.  In  the  one  in- 
stance in  which  I have  seen  the  artificial  Hawk 
in  use  (in  a garden  in  Kent)  the  birds  seem  to 
think  it  is  hung  up  as  a perch  ; but  perhaps  in 
some  parts  of  England  birds  may  be  less  intel- 
ligent, so  I should  not  like  to  say  positively  that 
the  imitation  Hawk  was  useless. — A.  G.  Butler. 


grown  in  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya-houscL 
They  may  be  rested  during  the  winter  in  the 
warmest  end  of  the  Odontoglossum-house,  and 
during  this  time  they  may  be  kept  dry  and 
entirely  without  water,  or  with  only  just 
sufficient  to  keep  the  leaves  and  the  bulbs 
from  shrivelling.  I do  not  believe  m 
drying  these  or  any  other  plants  to  such' 
a great  extent  as  is  often  done  ; as  they 
mostly  flower  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months  it  does  not  allow  them  sufficient  time  to 
recover  and  to  make  their  arching  spikes  of 
flowers,  which  spring  from  the  base  of  the  bulb. 
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These  flowers  are  very  quaint  and  fantastic,  and 
as  the  spikes  of  bloom  are  pendent  they  are 
best  accommodated  in  hanging-baskets  ; in  fact, 
they  always  thrive  best  in  that  way.  These 
baskets  must  be  well  drained,  and  for  this 
purpose  I advise  the  use  of  charcoal,  as  it  does 
not  cause  such  a weight  upon  the  roof  of  the 
house,  and,  besides  this,  the  baskets,  being  light, 
are  more  convenient  for  taking  down  to  be 
dipped.  The  soil  should  consist  of  good  peat- 
fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  well  mixed. 
In  potting  the  plant  should  be  slighly  elevated, 
so  that  its  bulbs  just  sit  upon  the  soil,  and  this 
will  preserve  the  flower-spikes  when  they 
appear.  They  like  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
when  they  are  growing,  both  to  the  roots  and 
overhead,  and  should  be  taken  down  about  twice 
in  the  week  and  dipped  in  a tub  in  the  house 
in  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmos- 
phere, and  they  also  like  to  be  frequently 
syringed  overhead,  Gongoras  like  the  light, 
but  must  be  shaded  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun,  as  this  turns  the  rich  green  of  their 
ample  leaves  to  a sickly  yellow,  and  greatly 
detracts  from  their  beauty.  After  growth  is 
completed  they  should  be  removed  to  a cooler 
place  to  rest.  Matt.  Bramble. 


the  butterfly  oncidiums. 

From  ‘Mr.  Jenkin3,  of  Leeds,”  I have  two 
Orchid-flowers,  asking  which  of  them  is  the 
true  Butterfly  Oncidium  ? He  says  both  plants 
were  acquired  by  him  as  the  true  plant.  Now, 
in  this  case  the  flower  marked  No.  2 is  the 
Orchid  that  was  imported  nearly  seventy  years 
ago,  and  was  called  Oncidium  Papilio,  from  the 
fancied  resemblance  to  a Butterfly,  so  this  must 
pei  force  be  called  the  true  plant.  The  flower 
marked  No.  1 represents  a species  with  which 
we  were  quite  unacquainted  until  some  forty 
years  later,  and  it  first  flowered  in  Europe  about 
18.")4  or  18. >o,  and  was  named  O.  Nramerianum. 
There  is  also  another  plant  which  belongs  to 
this  section,  and  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
everyone  who  loves  Orchids.  It  has  been 
known  to  science  for  some  years,  and  it 
has  also  been  known  as  a cultivated  plant  by 
the  name  of  0.  Linminghei.  The  plant  comes 
from  \ enezuela.  Its  leaves  lie  close  to  the  stem 
or  branch  upon  which  it  grows,  and  they  are 
an  inch  or  more  long,  pale-green  in  colour,  and 
more  or  less  dotted  over  with  deep-red.  The 
peduncle  is  slender,  and  bears  several  flowers  in 
succession  ; these  are  of  good  size,  being  larger 
across  than  the  leaves,  but  they  do  not,  like  the 
two  kinds  sent,  bear  any  resemblance  to  the 
Butterfly  ; but  it  shows  its  family  by  developing 
fresh  flowers  from  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  in 
not  making  a raceme  or  panicle  of  flowers 
all  at  one  time.  The  Butterfly  Oncidium 
first  came  to  us  from  Trinidad  in  about  the 
year  1823,  flowering  in  the  once  celebrated 
nursery  of  Mr.  Colville,  at  Chelsea,  then 
a pleasant  and  rural  suburb  of  London,  in  the 
following  season.  I do  not  think  the  plant  is 
indigenous  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  for  my 
friends  who  have  been  across  to  the  mainland 
plant-collecting  tell  me  that  it  is  plentiful 
enough  in  Caraccas,  and  here  was  found  the 
white-flowered  form  which  Lindley  named  albi- 
florum,  but  which  has  never  yet  gladdened  the 
eyes  of  the  home-grower.  There  are,  however, 
Several  varieties  of  the  old  and  well-known 
plant,  such  as  Echkardti,  majus,  superbiens, 
pictum,  and  various  others.  The  leaves  of  the 
typical  plant  are  thick  and  leathery  in  texture, 
prettily  marked,  being  somewhat  rough,  of  a 
dark,  brownish-green,  starred  and  freckled  with 
crimson  and  light-green.  The  scape  rises  from 
the  side  of  the  bulb  in  an  erect  manner,  and  is 
about  a yard  in  length,  bearing  but  one  flower 
at  a time  ; but  care  must  be  taken  in  dealing  with 
it,  as  many  issue  from  the  point  if  it  is  not  cut 
oil,  and,  in  fact,  1 have  known  the  plant  when 
in  a vigorous  and  healthy  condition  to  produce 
a lateral  shoot,  and  thus  repair  the  damage 
done  when  the  top  had  been  cut  ; but  this  “is 
rare,  and  hence  I would  advise  care  to  be  given 
the  plant,  if  a flower  is  removed.  This  Oncidium 
thrives  best  when  grown  on  a good-sized  block 
of  wood,  and  for  this  purpose  I prefer  Willow, 
and  the  plant  to  be  bound  on  with  some  copper- 
wire,  adding  a little  Sphagnum  Moss  to 
maintain  the  necessary  moisture  about  its 
roots.  It  should  be  kept  iu  the  East  India- 
house,  and  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
should  be  well  maintained,  aud  the  plants 


should  be  syringed  every  morning  and  evening. 
The  plants  should  be  taken  down  every  second 
day  through  the  summer  season,  and  dipped  in 
a tub  of  water.  They  should  be  hung  up  near 
the  glass,  exposed  to  plenty  of  sun  and  light — in 
fact,  they  should  only  be  shaded  during  the  very 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  In  the  winter  season 
they  may  be  removedto  the  Cattleya-house,  start- 
ing them  in  the  spring  with  a little  fresh  Moss, 
and  with  more  heat  and  moisture.  O.  Krame- 
rianum,  W'hich  is  sometimes  called  O.  papilioni- 
forme,  is  a plant  with  quite  rugose  bulbs,  the 
leaves  being  similarly  marked  to  the  previously- 
named  species.  The  flower  is,  however,  smaller  ; 
the  margin  of  the  flower,  too,  is  much  more 
undulated,  and  the  chestnut  or  bright-brown  is 
disposed  in  spots  more  than  in  bands  ; both  are 
essentially  very  handsome  species,  and  they 
should  be  well  maintained  in  a collection.  This 
Orchid  appears  to  be  somewhat  plentiful  on  the 
mountains  of  Columbia,  but  no  record  gives  it  a 
great  elevation,  and  it  succeeds  best,  so  I have 
found,  when  grown  upon  a block  in  the  Odonto- 
glossum-house.  This  plant,  too,  produces  its 
flowers  in  succession,  and,  therefore,  the  spike 
should  not  be  cut.  I have  had  flowers  in  pro- 
fusion from  these  two  Oncidiums,  and  from  the 
same  spikes  for  three  successive  years,  but  I 
have  never  retained  them  for  a longer  period. 


this  is  broadly  bordered  with  white.  The  plant 
is  neat  in  its  growth,  the  strap-shaped  leaves 
being  short,  rich-green,  slightly  marked  with 
marblings  of  a deeper  green.  It  is  very  free  in 
flowering,  and  the  flowers  last  an  immense 
time  in  full  perfection  ; indeed,  one  has  to  watch 
them  carefully,  or  they  would  exhaust  the  plant. 
It  usually  flowers  a month  or  two  later  than  this, 
and  I should  like  to  know  the  treatment  you  have 
given  it  to  induce  it  to  flower  so  early  in  the 
season  ? I have  usually  seen  this  kind  doing 
well  on  the  front  stage  of  an  intermediate  stove 
— that  is  to  say,  one  kept  at  about  the  same 
temperature  as  the  Cattleya-house,  but  not  with 
too  much  bright  sunshine  upon  them ; some 
kind  of  thin  shading  should,  therefore,  be  drawn 
over  the  glass  during  the  hottest  time  in  the  day. 

1 Light  syringing  overhead  is  useful,  and  at  no 
season  of  the  year  should  the  plants  be  allowed 
to  get  dry.  Good  hybrids  to  accompany  this 
plant  are  C.  Asburtonise  superbum,  C.  Arthuri- 
anum,  C.  Lathami,  C.  Leeanum,  C.  nitens,  C. 
Pitcherianum.  All  these  are  thoroughly  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  kinds,  and  all  are  well  de- 
serving the  attention  of  every  lover  of  Slipper- 
worts.  Of  course,  with  such  a large  number  to 
pick  from,  amateurs  require  a little  guidance  as 
to  which  are  the  best  for  them  to  get,  and  will 
i best  suit  their  requirements.  Of  course,  there 
are  other  equally  pretty  kinds — for  instance, 
C.  Marshallianum,  C.  Niobe,  C.  Tautzia- 
num,  and  many  others  ; but  these  kinds 
are  very  rare,  and  command  such  high 
prices  that  they  are  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  average  amateur,  so  that  it  is  there- 
fore useless  to  recommend  such  kinds. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


Flowering-shoot  of  Chinese  Lily-tree  (Yulan) 
(Magnolia  conspieua). 

Some  of  the  spikes  kept  did  not  produce  flowers 
the  second  year,  and  these  were  then  at  once 
removed.  Matt.  Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  CENANTHUM 
SUPERBUM. 

I am  in  receipt  of  a beautiful  flower  of  this 
pretty  hybrid  Orchid  from  “ J.  B.  W.,”  asking 
if  I do  not  think  it  a good  variety?  Yes,  I 
certainly  do.  C.  ivnanthum  and  oenanthum 
superbum  are  certainly  the  brightest  and  most 
effective  flowers  of  any  of  the  hybrids  that  have 
yet  appeared.  They  were  raised  between  C. 
Harrisianum  aud  C.  insigne  Maulei,  the  first 
parent  being  itself  a hybrid,  and  the  better  the 
variety  used  for  crossing  the  brighter  aud 
richer  the  colours  appear,  as  witness  the  many 
fine  varieties  which  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  have 
obtained  and  named.  I allude  to  such  kinds  as 
Acis,  Electra,  and  Orestes,  which  all  have  the 
characters  of  the  omanthum  family,  whilst  the 
variety  superbum  is,  as  before  remarked,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  amongst  the  now  great  num- 
ber of  hybrid  forms  to  be  met  with  in  our 
gardens,  having  a rich,  deep  vinous  reddish- 
purple  spread  over  the  entire  flower,  but  more 
especially  is  this  seen  iu  the  dorsal  sepal,  aud 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

CHOICE  FLOWERING  TREES. 
Magnolias. 

A noble  group  of  flowering  trees,  some 
being  among  the  finest  our  gardens  pos- 
sess. As  lawn-trees  they  are  unsurpassed, 
yet  they  are  not  commonly  met  with  in 
modern  gardens.  The  most  popular  is 
undoubtedly  the  beautiful  Chinese  Yulan 
(M.  conspieua)  (see  illustration),  the  earliest 
of  all  to  flower,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the 
harbingers  of  spring  flowers.  Winter  is 
hardly  past  before  it  puts  forth  its  huge 
blossoms  in  profusion,  and  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  foliage  the  tree  is  of  striking 
aspect.  The  blossoms  are  either  snow-white 
or  have  the  outside  of  their  petals  tinged 
with  purple.  The  white  is  the  least  com- 
mon, and,  of  course,  the  most  beautiful. 
There  are  several  other  named  varieties,  all 
more  or  less  beautiful,  the  most  note- 
worth}7,  perhaps,  being  Soulangeana,  which 
some  regard  as  a hybrid  between  M.  con- 
spicua  and  3SI.  obovata,  and  certainly  there 
are  important  points  of  distinction  between 
it  and  the  Yulan.  The  flowers  are  gene- 
rally larger  and  always  deeply  stained  with 
purple,  like  those  of  M.  obovata.  Another 
very  fine  variety,  a supposed  form  of 
obovata,  is  that  called  Lenne,  which 
has  massive  and  bold  flowers  of  more  globular 
outline,  and  beautifully  tinged  with  rose- 
purple  on  a white  gronnd.  A very  dark 
purple  form,  almost  a black-purple,  in  fact,  is 
Soulangeana  nigra.  Though  every  form  of 
the  Yulan  is  very  handsome,  those  named 
should  be  selected  if  the  best  early  sorts  are 
required.  The  tree  is 

Of  a regular  form  when  at  maturity,  but 
in  a young  state  it  is  of  a straggling 
habit.  It  ranges  in  height  between  1.3  feet 
and  30  feet  in  this  country,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Soulangeana  varieties  the  flowers  ap- 
pear later  when  the  leaves  are  nearly  or 
quite  developed,  therefore  have  not  the  naked 
appearance . of  those  of  the  original  Yulan. 
M.  obovata  is  not  important  compared  with 
the  foregoing  ; the  variety  of  it  named  discolor, 
and  often  known,  as  M.  purpurea,  is  quite  a 
common  tree  in  gardens,  but  is  not  worth  con. 
sideration  now.  Another  very  beautiful  early- 
flowering  Magnolia  is  M.  stellata,  called  M. 
Halleana,  from  Japan.  It  is  more  a shrub  than 
a tree,  as  it  is  seldom  seen  here  above  G feet  or 
8 feet  high.  It  also  flowers  early  in  spring 
before  its  leaves  unfurl,  but  on  account  of  the 
profusion  of  its  pure-white  flowers,  which  are 
much  smaller  aud  more  s'  rr. shaped  than  those 
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of  the  Yttlan,  the  nakedness  of  the  leafless 
brandies  is  not  noticed.  It  is  in  truth  one  of 
the  loveliest  hardy  trees  we  have  and  deserves 
to  be  planted  in  every  garden,  large  or  small, 
in  town  or  country.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
though  if  in  an  exposed  position  its  delicate 
blossoms  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  cold 
winds.  The  rest  of  the  hardy  Magnolias 
worth  attention  are  all  natives  of  North 
America,  and  are  not  so  remarkable  for  their 
flowers  as  for  their  handsome  growth  and 
foliage,  with  the  exception  of  the  well-known 
old  favourite,  M.  grandiflora,  so  common 
against  walls.  This  cannot  be  strictly  termed 
a hardy  tree,  as  it  is  only  on  warm  soils  or  in 
favoured  localities  that  it  withstands  our 
climate  well,  though  the  chief  injury  it  suffers 
from  is  from  snow,  which  breaks  and  mutilates 
its  brittle  branches,  already  laden  with  heavy 
masses  of  Evergreen  foliage.  Of  course,  in 
climates  like  Devonshire  it  may  be  grown  as  a 
standard  on  a lawn,  but  as  a rule  its  place  is 
against  a wall.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
it  (as  many  as  a dozen  being  named),  but  it  is 
well  known  that  the  best,  because  it  flowers 
more  freely  while  the  tree  is  still  young,  is  the 
Variety  known  as  the  Exmouth,  and  this  is  the 
sort  most  generally  propagated  in  nurseries. 
The 

Perfectly  hardy  North  American  species 
number  about  half-a-dozen.  M.  acuminata, 
called  the  Cucumber-tree  on  account  of  its 
Cucumber-like  seed-vessels,  is  a handsome 
tree,  reaching  fully  40  feet  in  height,  with 
a symmetrical  round  head,  and  is  very  rapid  in 
growth.  The  flowers  are  small  and  greenish - 
yellow,  therefore  not  showy,  neither  are  those 
of  M.  cordata,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
similar  tree.  M.  glauca  is  a small  tree,  rarely 
more  than  15  feet  high,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  delicious  perfume  of  its  large,  pure-white 
blossoms  produced  in  July.  It  is,  moreover,  an 
evergreen,  though  its  foliage  often  becomes 
much  damaged  during  a hard  winter.  It  is 
rather  a capricious  tree,  and  refuses  to  grow  in 
some  places,  hence  it  is  not  reliable.  The 
other  kinds  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
huge  leaves,  though  their  flowers  are  large  and 
handsome.  M.  Umbrella,  called  also  M.  tripe- 
tala,  has  leaves  from  12  inches  to  20  inches  long 
and  very  broad,  while  its  flowers  are  very  large 
and  white,  produced  in  June.  M.  Fraseri 
(M.  auriculata)  is  another  large-leaved  species, 
and  is  called  the  long-leaved  Cucumber-tree,  as 
its  leaves  measure  a foot  or  more  in  length. 
The  large,  yellowish- white  flowers  are  very  fra- 
grant, and  borne  iu  June.  The  tree  reaches, 
when  fully  grown,  from  30  feet  to  40  feet,  and, 
like  M.  Umbrella,  makes  a noble  lawn  tree  ; but 
as  both  are  liable  to  have  their  foliage  injured 
by  high  winds,  they  should  be  planted  in  shel- 
tered spots  and  in  moist  soil.  M.  macrophylla, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  two  last-named  species, 
is  quite  as  important,  as  its  growth  is  regular 
and  handsome,  and  its  flowers  large,  white,  and 
very  sweet-scented.  G. 


1168.— Making  a Holly -hedge.— Pre- 
pare the  site  during  winter  by  trenching,  and 
add  some  old  manure  if  the  land  is  very  poor. 
In  April  or  early  in  May,  obtain  plants  which 
have  been  occasionally  transplanted,  and  which 
are  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  high  and  well- 
furnished  with  branches,  and  plant  so  that  the 
ends  of  the  branches  pretty  well  meet,  or  are, 
say,  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  apart.  They 
will  require  water  till  the  roots  have  become  well 
established,  and  weeds  must  be  keep  down 
always.  In  selecting  Hollies  for  hedge  planting 
have  them  all  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same 
size  and  strength. — E.  H. 

— - — ■ From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of 
April  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Hollies,  or,  in- 
deed, any  time  through  that  month  is  preferable 
to  any  other  season.  If  planted  earlier,  the 
cold,  drying  winds  of  March  are  then  so  in- 
iurious  that  if  they  are  not  killed  they  are 
very  often  checked  so  much  that  they  lose 
the  greater  part  of  their  leaves,  which  disfigures 
them  for  a long  time.  Almost  any  kind  of  soil 
will  grow  Hollies,  providing  it  receives  some 
attention  previous  to  planting.  Early  in  the 
autumn  the  site  of  the  future  hedge  should  be 
trenched  2 feet  deep ; if  the  soil  is  poor  add 
some  partly-decayed  manure — that  from  the 
stable  is  best  if  the  soil  is  heavy  ; if  the  reverse 
cow-manure  will  be  more  suitable.  It  will  not 


bo  wise  to  bury  the  manure  more  than  1 foot 
deep.  Choose  showery  weather  for  planting  if 
possible.  The  plants  should  be  bushy,  about 
2 feet  high,  and  should  just  touch  each  other 
when  planted  ; if  they  are  really  good  stuff  two 
to  the  yard  will  be  sufficient,  but  in  the  case  of 
small  plants  1 foot  apart  will  suffice  to  plant 
them.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  or  wet  keep  the  roots 
near  to  the  surface,  and,  if  possible,  cover  them 
with  decayed  vegetable  refuse  and  road 
grit,  mixed  together.  Tread  the  soil  firmly 
around  the  plants  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
about  by  winds,  thus  preventing  the  roots 
from  making  an  early  growth.  After  plant- 
ing, mulch  the  surface  with  partly-decayed 
manure,  2 inches  thick,  which  prevents  the 
escape  of  moisture  from  the  soil,  which  is  all 
in  favour  of  a quick  root-action.  If  a choice  of 
soil  were  possible,  that  of  a loamy  texture  would 
be  preferred  ; a blue  clay  is  the  worst. — S.  P. 

1175.— Improving  a Thorn-hedge.— 
Any  time  after  the  leaves  fall  until  the  first 
week  in  March  is  a suitable  time  to  cut  down  a 
Thorn-hedge.  The  distance  named,  1 foot  from 
the  ground,  would  be  a convenient  height  to  cut 
to.  Any  time  during  the  autumn  it  would  be 
advisable  to  lightly  fork  into  the  surface  soil  for 
about  18  inches  away  from  the  hedge  on  each 
side,  some  decayed  manure  which  will  act  as  a 
stimulant  when  new  growth  commences  in  the 
spring,  the  object  being  to  make  the  hedge  grow 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  thus  early  dispense  with 
the  protectors  from  cattle,  which  will  be  needed 
for  at  least  five  years. — S.  P. 

Cut  the  hedge  down,  as  you  say,  in  January.  If 

the  tops  which  are  cut  off  are  laid  along  the  bank  on  the 
field  side  that  will  keepoff  cattle  when  the  hedge  gets  up,  as 
the  growth  from  a cut-down  hedge  is  usually  rapid.— E.  H. 

1 180.— Flowers  under  a Walnut-tree. 

— I have  no  doubt  “ E.  Beck  ” would  find  the 
Yellow  Shrubby  Calceolaria  do  well  in  the  situa- 
tion referred  to.  I have  employed  it  for  years 
in  shady  situations,  and  it  has  never  failed  me. 
When  I entered  on  the  charge  of  the  garden 
where  I am  at  present  I found  a long  strip  of 
land  by  the  side  of  the  lawn  which  appeared  to 
have  been  once  a flower-border,  but  it  was  then 
overhung  with  Evergreens,  and  its  surface  was 
quite  bare,  not  even  weeds  condescending  to 
occupy  it.  When  the  season  came  round  I 
broke  it  up,  working  in  some  rotten  manure, 
and  planted  it  with  Calceolarias,  selecting  the 
strongest  plants  I had.  This  was  on  the  17th 
of  March  (one  can  venture  to  plant  earlier  in 
such  situations  than  in  more  open  places).  It 
has  turned  out  a perfect  success,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  site  is  ablaze  with  bloom.  I 
need  scarcely  remark  that  Calceolarias,  to  do 
well,  should  be  planted  out  early. — L.  C.  K. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  far  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
m mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit , the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  of  ten  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1200.— Rose  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.— Will 
someone  please  to  say  when  and  how  to  prune  it? — 
M.  A.  L. 

1207. — Pruning  flowering  trees.— Should  Lilac, 
Azalea,  Double  Deutzia,  Mezereon,  and  Weigela  be  pruned 
much  after  flowering? — Bradford. 

1208. — Roses  for  a very  light  soil.— What  are 
the  best  Roses  for  a very  light  soil,  and  which  will  bloom 
best  and  longest  in  the  autumn  ? — Devon. 

1209. — Pansies  and  Violas.— I should  be  greatly 
obliged  if  anyone  would  kindly  tell  me  how  these  plants 
can  be  distinguished  from  each  other  ?— C.  A.  P. 

1210. — Uni  ointing  hot-water  pipes.— Will  any- 
one kindly  tell  me  how  to  loosen  the  joints  of  hot-water 
pipes  which  are  made  with  sal  ammoniac  and  iron  borings  ? 
— W.  G. 


«1‘211.— Lobelia  llttoralis.  — Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  mode  of  culture  tor  this  plant?  Does  it 
require  a sunny  exposure  in  a greenhouse  or  the  reverse  I 
—Lotus. 

1212. — Violets  in  frames.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  way  of  growing  these  in  the  winter  ? 
When  should  I plant  them  so  that  I get  bloom  in  Decem- 
ber ? — TURVEY. 

1213. — Globe  Artichokes.— Will  someone  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  what  part  of  the  Globe  Artichoke  is  eat- 
able, and  what  time  in  the  year  it  is  ready  for  use,  and 
how  to  cook  it? — Novice. 

1214. -  Growing  Tuberoses.— Will  someone  please 
to  tell  me  how  to  grow  Tuberoses,  and  if  they  require 
heat,  or  would  they  do  in  a cold  greenhouse  ? What  soil 
is  required? — II.  Ff.rquson. 

1215. — Liliums  for  show.  - Are  the  flowers  of 
these  best  expanded  for  show  by  leaving  them  on  the  stall, 
or  by  cutting  and  placing  in  hot  water  ’ If  the  latter, 
how  is  it  performed  ?— G.  M.  it. 

1216. — Green-fly  on  Peas.— Would  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  is  the  best  thing  that  I can  do  to  some  Peas 
(Nottingham  Wonder)  that  have  a heavy  crop  on,  but  are 
covered  with  the  green-fly  ?— A.  R. 

1217. — Keeping  Peaches  for  show.  — Would 
someone  kindly  inform  me  the  best  way  to  keep  Peaches 
for  show  for  a week  or  ten  days  should  they  become  too 
ripe  before  the  required  date  ? — Felix. 

1218. — Fritillaria  Meleagris  from  seed.— I 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  will  be  of  any  use  forme  to 
sow  ripe  seeds  of  Fritillaria  Meleagris,  and  what  treatment 
they  must  have  to  form  bulbs?— Forsa. 

1219. — Trimming  Chestnut-trees.— I have  a row 
of  Chestnuts  about  12  feet  high,  which  I wish  to  keep 
dwarf  and  hedge-like.  What  is  the  best  way  of  managing 
this,  and  when  should  it  be  done?— C.  B.  Vandeleur. 

1220. — Vegetables  for  show.— Will  “ J.  D.  E.”  or 
anyone  else  kindly  inform  me  which  would  be  the  best 
half-dozen  dishes'of  vegetables  for  a cottager’s  class,  and 
also  the  best  Vegetable  Marrow  for  exhibition  ?— P.  A.  P. 

1221. — Mignonette  dying  off.— I should  be  much 
obliged  by  someone  suggesting  a remedy  for  the  dying  off 
or  withering  of  my  Mignonette,  both  ordinary  and  Giant  ? 

I am  losing  whole'beds  just  as  flowering  begins.— W.  P.  T. 

1222. — Laying  out  a garden.— I have  a large 
oblon<r  Grass-plot,  about  70  yards  by  30  yards.  I wish  to 
lay  it  out  in  beds  and  paths.  Would  someone  kindly  give 
me  some  suggestions  for  designs,  &c.  ? — C.  B.  Vandeleur. 

1223. — Striking  hardy  Heaths.— Will  someone 
kindly  say  which  is  the  best  way  to  strike  the  hardy 
Heath9  grown  in  gardens?  The  plants  I mean  are  similar 
in  growth  to  those  which  are  found  on  the  moors.— 
Enquirer. 

1224. — Sweet  Williams.— I sowed  some  Sweet 
Williams  last  season,  and  they  are  flowering  very  finely 
this  year.  Will  they  flower  next  year  ? They  are  making 
quantities  of  young  shoots  also.  Should  these  be  removed  ? 
—Bradford. 

1225. — Malmaison  Carnations.— Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  proper  treatment  of  these  plants,  and 
how  to  strike  cuttings  and  when,  and  how  best  to  treat 
the  plants  after  flowering?  Of  course,  they  are  under 
glass.— Turvey. 

1226. — Liquid-manure  for  Tomatoes.  — Will 
someone  please  to  tell  me  when  liquid-manure  should  first 
be  applied  to  Tomatoes  growing  strongly  in  the  open  air  ? 
The  flowers  are  now  opening  very  nicely.  Locality,  North- 
west London. — Kit. 

1227. — An  orchard  bare  of  Grass.— Part  of  my 
orchard  is  quite  bare  of  Grass,  partly  from  a wet  autumn 
and  dry  spring,  and  partly  from  many  fowls  scratching. 
What  can  I do  to  get  the  Grass  to  grow  again  ? Should  I 
turf  it  in  the  autumn  ?— Devon. 

1228. — Pansies  after  blooming.— I have  a large 
number  of  Pansies  which  were  planted  in  November  last. 
They  are  now  looking  straggly,  and  have  only  a few  flowers. 
What  should  I do  with  them?  Could  they  be  induced  to 
flower  again  ? — C.  B.  Vandeleur. 

1229. — Cottager’s  Pumpkin.— Can  any  reader  of 
Gardening  inform  me  where  some  seeds  of  the  Cottager's 
Pumpkin,  round  and  speckled  green  and  white,  could  be 
obtained  ? Not  to  be  bought  from  the  principal  seedsmen 
in  London  and  elsewhere.— M.  D. 

1230. — Treatment  of  Gloriosa  superba.— Will 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  proper  treatment  of  Gloriosa 
superba,  and  when  it  should  flower?  I have  bought  a 
pot  at  a sale  with  ten  bulbs  in  it,  which  have  grown 
from  a foot  to  4 feet  long.— W.  G. 

1231. — Standard  Pear-trees.— When  should  young 
Standard  Pear-trees  planted  at  Christmas  be  pruned,  and 
is  there  necessarily  anything  wrong  with  the  trees  because 
the  leaves  have  curled  up  ? Should  the  trees  be  manured 
Soil,  red  sandstone,  in  an  orchard.— Devon. 

1232. — Liquid-manure  for  “ Geraniums,"  &c., 
in  beds.— 1 am  told  that  I should  apply  liquid-manure  to 
“Geraniums"  and  other  plants  in  beds.  I have  only 
horse-droppings  at  my  command.  How  should  I prepare 
the  manure,  and  how'should  it  be  applied  ?— C.  B.  Vande- 
leur. 

1233. — Rose  Cloth  of  Gold.— Will  someone  kindly 
o-ive  me  some  information  respecting  the  old  Rose  called 
Cloth  of  Gold  ? I am  informed  that  this  Rose  is  a fine 
one,  but  it  has  been  much  neglected  and  lost  sight  of 
during  late  years.  Is  this  so,  and  how  should  it  be 
treated  ?— Cloth  of  Gold. 

1234. — Ply  on  Cucumbers,  &c.— What  should  I 
do  to  my  Cucumbers  in  a greenhouse,  as  there  is  some 
kind  of  fly  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves?  As  I have 
only  just  started  with  a greenhouse,  I shall  be  very  glad 
if  someone  will  kindly  advise  me  what  to  do  generally  with 
Cucumbers  in  such  a structure  ? — A.  R. 

1235. — Moving  a vinery— My  vinery  has  to  be 
removed,  and  the  only  aspect  available  is  west  by  south- 
west a little,  the  end  facing  south,  and  in  a very  warm, 
sheltered  garden.  Would  such  a position  answer  well  ? 
There  would  be  pipes  (hot- water)  to  be  used  when  needed, 
but  the  Vines  would  not  be  forced,  and  the  Vine-border  is 
outside  I should  be  thankful  for  advice.— Mrs.  West. 
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1230.— Unfruitful  Plum-trees.  — I have  some 
so-called  Perahore  Plum-trees.  They  have  been  planted 
for  five  years.  They  were  given  to  me,  and  I was  told  they 
would  not  want  grafting,  but  would  bear  the  fifth  year. 
They  have  not  done  so.  Are  they  of  any  use,  and  what 
shall  I do  to  make  them  bear  fruit  ? — Devon. 

1237. — Watering  Maidenhair  Perns.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  me  particulars  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  watering  Maiden-hair  Ferns  in  a sitting-room  ? 
Should  the  fronds  ever  be  sprinkled,  or  water  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  saucer,  and  how  frequently  they  should  be 
watered  in  the  summer  and  winter M.  E.  G. 

1238. — A White  Foxglove.— I have  in  my  garden 
a White  Foxglove,  which  is  now  in  bud.  On  the  top  of 
each  stem  there  is  a White  Canterbury  Bell-like  flower  in 
full  blow,  while  the  Foxglove  buds  are  beginning  to  open 
at  the  bottom  of  the  same  stalk.  Is  this  anything  unusual, 
and,  if  so,  can  it  be  accounted  for  ?— F.  M.  M.  0. 

1239. — Plants  fora  town  greenhouse. —Having 
a small  lean-to  greenhouse,  7 feet  by  4 feet,  facing  south- 
west, I wish  to  fill  it  with  plants  as  economically  as  I can 
to  make  it  look  gay  both  summer  and  winter.  Would 
someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  do  this  ? It  is  in  rather  an 
enclosed  spot  in  the  King’s-road,  Chelsea.— C H.  F. 

1240. — Caterpillars  on  Cabbages  — I have  a nice 
lot  of  Nonpareil  and  Pickling  Cabbages,  but  the  green 
caterpillars  are  playing  sad  havoc  with  them.  Is  there 
anything  I can  get  to  destroy  the  caterpillars  without 
injuring  the  Cabbages  ? I have  well  dressed  the  ground 
with  lime  and  soot,  but  all  to  no  purpose. — Charles 
Moss. 

1241. — Pood,  for  a tortoise.— Will  meone  kindly 
inform  me  what  is  the  proper  food  for  a small  tortoise,  and 
whether  it  should  be  allowed  to  be  at  large  in  a garden, 
and  pick  up  its  own  living?  At  present  it  appears  to  have 
eaten  nothing  for  some  weeks.  It  is  a small  kind,  with  a 
tail  and  webbed  feet,  the  carapace  being  dark  in  colour. — 
Stella. 

1242. — Clematis  montana.— In  May  my  gardener 
pruned  the  root  of  a Clematis  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  get 
more  blooms  and  less  wood  The  plant,  which  was  in 
vigorous  health  previously,  though  never  a free  bloomer, 
immediately  withered,  and  has  not  sprung  into  growth 
again.  Will  it  grow  next  year,  or  is  it  hopelessly  lost? — 
Hf.ron. 

1243. — Planting  Hollies,  &c.— I want  to  make  a 
screen  of  Hollies  and  other  Evergreens.  I can  get  Hollies 
from  my  own  place,  but  they  are  old  ones  and  thin.  I 
want  to  know  what  time  to  plant,  best  soil  to  plant  in, 
and  best  treatment  to  get  good  bushy  trees  ? Also  best 
plan  to  revive  the  very  old  Hollies  in  my  garden  '—Man- 
chester. 

1244. — Treatment  of  Tree-Carnations.— Will 
•anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  of  treating  Tree- 
Carnations  so  as  to  get  them  to  bloom  in  the  winter 
months  in  a properly  constructed  and  ventilated  green- 
house, heated  with  hot-water  pipes  ? The  plants  are  at 
present  in  the  open  ground  with  no  flower-buds  on  them. 
— Anerley. 

1245. — Removing  old  Vines.— I should  be  glad  to 
know  if  four  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  planted  in  an  outdoor 
border  twenty  years  back  could  be  removed  either  on  to  an 
outdoor  south  wall  or  into  a vinery  to  fruit  again  quickly  ? 
Should  they  be  cut  back  6 feet  or  allowed  the  whole  length 
as  the  vinery  has  to  be  taken  down  and  removed  ?— A Con- 
stant Reader,  Loddon. 

124G.— Growing  Bananas.— I should  be  very  much 
obliged  if  anyone  would  give  me  some  information  about 
how  to  grow  Bananas?  What  sort  of  a house  is  needed, 
how  high  a temperature,  and  how  long  they  would  be  in 
fruiting  after  being  raised  from  suckers?  Also  if  I 
could  be  put  in  communication  with  anyone  who  grows 
them? — Freefield,  Insch. 

1247. — Transplanting  Poppies  —Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  some  information  respecting  the  trans- 
planting of  Annual  Poppies  to  give  satisfaction  in  the 
blooming  ? I have  several  times  purchased  seedlings  of  the 
Shirley  Poppy,  and  given  them  great  attention,  but  they 
have  always  proved  a complete  failure.  I shall  be  very 
glad  to  know  if  any  especial  method  is  required  ?— M.  E.  G. 

1248. — Treatment  Of  a vine. — Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  treat  my  Vine  growing  in  a 12-inch  pot  ? 
I bought  it  last  winter,  and  was  told  it  would  fruit  this 
year,  but  I broke  the  rod  about  3 feet  from  the  pot,  then  I 
cut  the  remainder  off,  and  am  now  taking  a fresh  rod  up, 
which  is  about  G feet  long.  Should  I stop  it,  and,  if  so,  at 
what  length?  How  should  I manage  the  side  shoots,  and 
when  should  it  fruit  ?— W.  G. 

1249. — Lillum  auratum  — Will  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  if  Lilium  auratum  is  doing  well  this  year  ? Mine  have 
failed  sadly,  the  bulbs  that  last  year  carried,  one  thirty- 
nine  blossoms  on  one  stem  and  another  thirty  on  three 
stems,  both  having  previously  bloomed  in  1890,  have  now 
poor  weak  stems,  and  only  live  or  six  flower-buds  on  a 
stem.  Can  it  be  that  they  aid  not  ripen  well  in  the  sunless 
summer  of  last  year?— Heron. 

1250. — Mildewed  Petunias.— For  two  years  in 
succession  my  Petunias  have  been  mildewed  just  as  they 
come  into  bloom.  Some  have  been  in  a Tomato-house 
kept  to  a minimum  temperature  of  GO  degs. , and  some  in 
a cold-frame  and  greenhouse,  but  all  are  attacked  in  the 
same  way.  I have  a few  new  ones,  bought  this  spring, 
which  seem  to  have  escaped,  though  treated  like  the 
others,  a strain  I have  grown  for  years.  What  shall  I do  ? 
— G.  H.  O. 

1251. — The  best  garden  Roses  — I wish  to  express 
my  thanks  to  “A.  H.,"  see  Qardknino,  July  9th,  p.  26 2, 
who  has  given  such  a useful  summary  of  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  leading  Tea  Roses.  Might  I suggest  that 
there  is  need  by  “A.  H.”  or  someone  else  for  a similar 
series  of  articles  on  the  other  sections  of  Roses  ? There  is 
so  much  that  oan  be  learned  about  a Rose  only  by  experi- 
ence that  I am  sure  a boon  would  be  conferred  upon  many 
amateur  Rose-growers,  who  have  no  time  for  experiments. 
Even  the  colour  cannot  always  be  correctly  learned  from  a 
trade  catalogue,  which  usually  and,  for  want  of  space, 
necessarily  omits  various  particulars  which  a Rose-grower 
should  know.  In  particular  it  would  be  advisable  to  know 
how  many  ot  the  Roses  of  recent  introduction  are  worthy 
of  general  culture,  and  not  so  rnuoh  with  a view  to  exhibi- 
tion as  to  the  general  decoration  of  the  garden  and  the 
house  .'—Stella. 


1252. — Climber  with  pink  or  rose-coloured 
flowers.— I should  be  obliged  if  anyone  would  recom- 
mend me  a good  climber  with  rose-coloured  flowers  for  the 
open  ground  here  in  Firenze,  Italy?  A perennial— Man- 
devilla  suaveolcns— is  hardy  here,  and  many  of  the  Big- 
nonias  and  the  ordinary  Passion-flower.  It  strikes  me 
there  may  be  a Red  or  Pink  Passion-flower  that  would 
prove  hardy,  or  possibly  a pink  form  of  Mandevilla?— 
Firenze. 

1253. — Mushrooms  for  market.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  if  it  will  pay  me  to  grow  Mushrooms  for 
market  in  a stable  in  winter?  It  is  at  the  end  of  a 
Tomato-house,  45  feet  long,  and  8 feet  wide,  heated  with 
two  double  rows  of  4-inch  pipes.  A doorway  can  easily  be 
made  from  the  Tomato-house  to  the  stable  at  the  end,  so 
as  to  impart  warmth  in  winter.  What  heat  would  the 
stable  require  to  be  in  winter?  It  has  a loft  over. — A 
Constant  Reader,  Bridgwater. 

1254. — Destroying  wireworms.— Having  often 
seen  enquiries  as  regards  that  dreaded  garden  pest  the 
wireworm,  I read  in  a cutting  from  a monthly  paper 
called  The  Young  Man,  where  it  is  stated  Mustard  seed 
has  been  successfully  used  in  clearing  land  infested  with 
wireworms.  I should  be  glad  to  know  what  other  people 
think  of  it?  I have  some  new  ground  set  with  Potatoes 
this  year,  and  am  having  much  trouble  with  wireworms. 

I fear  the  crop  will  suffer  much.— M.  M.  L. 

1255. — Pansy  “ Trimardeau.”— I have  some  strong 
healthy  little  seedlings  of  this  Pansy  ready  now  for  prick- 
ing out.  I should  be  much  obliged  if  someone  would 
inform  me  as  to  the  aspect  and  soil  best  suited  to  them, 
and  if  they  will  stand  the  winter  where  they  will  be  left, 
or  if  they  should  be  placed  in  pots,  and,  if  so,  what  size 
the  latter  should  be  ? The  seedlings  are  at  present  where 
they  were  sown,  in  an  open  bed,  near  a fence  facing  west, 
and  screened  a little  by  some  Sunflowers. — B.  C.  H. 

1256. — Improving  a lawn  — How  can  I best 
improve  my  lawn  ? There  is  plenty  of  Grass,  but  it  looks 
brown  and  withered  after  mowing,  as  if  caused  by  drought, 
which  cannot  be  the  case,  as  we  have  had  a cold,  wet  sea- 
son here.  In  the  spring  it  had  a liberal  dressing  of  bone- 
meal  and  lime,  also  soot  and  charcoal,  and  I looked  for 
splendid  results,  but  have  been  disappointed.  Would 
mowing  too  closely  account  for  the  failure  ? I sometimes 
think  my  gardener  has  set  the  knives  of  the  machine  too 
low.— Heron. 

1257. — Tomato -flowers  dropping  off.— I have  a 
cool-house,  15  feet  by  10  feet,  in  which  I have  fifteen 
Tomato-plants  each  side  in  a border  level  with  glass. 
They  have  done  very  well  up  till  within  the  last  fortnight, 
when  I found  most  of  the  flowers  dropping  off  at  the  first 
joint,  just  as  the  fruit  was  setting.  The  plants  look  very 
healthy,  and  I oannot  account  for  this.  I water  daily,  and 
give  plenty  of  ventilation  top  and  side,  and  if  very  hot 
keep  the  door  open.  I should  be  glad  of  any  advice  as  to 
remedy  ?— South  London  Amateur. 

125S.— Parsley  for  an  edging,  &c.— I was  think- 
ing of  edging  all  my  garden  paths  with  a thick  border  of 
Parsley  with  a view  to  marketing  it.  I suppose  sowing 
the  seed  would  be  the  least  expensive  method  ? Ought  I 
to  sow  it  in  beds  and  then  transplant,  or  else  sow  it  along 
the  edge  of  the  walks  where  it  is  to  be  grown  permanently  ? 
What  is  the  best  time  for  sowing?  Are  plants  ready  for 
transplanting  expensive,  and  could  they  be  moved  now  ? 
What  soil  and  manure  suits  Parsley  best,  and  what  is  the 
average  market  value  per  lb.  ? — Cabbage. 

1259. — Vegetables  for  show.— I intend  to  exhibit 
a collection  of  vegetables,  eight  varieties,  in  an  amateur’s 
class  the  last  week  in  July,  and  have  the  following  to  select 
from  : Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Spring 
and  Autumn  Onions,  Carrots,  French  and  Broad  Beans, 
Peas,  Beet,  Celery,  Potatoes,  Cauliflowers,  and  Turnips. 
Will  someone  experienced  in  judging  vegetables  say  which 
would  be  the  best  eight  ? My  selection  would  be,  if  good  : 
Tomatoes,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Potatoes,  Autumn  Onions, 
Peas,  French  Beans,  Cauliflower,  and  Carrot.— R.  A. 

1260. — Insects  attacking  Hollyhocks  and 
Dahlias. — Will  someone  kindly  help  me  under  the 
following  circumstances?  I have  a border  about  7 feet 
wide  with  a Laurel-hedge  as  a background.  All  the  Holly- 
hocks and  Dahlias  in  this  border  have  been  attacked  by  a 
light-green  insect,  and,  though  they  will  probably  flower, 
the  Hollyhocks,  besides  having  their  under  buds  destroyed, 
are  much  stunted  in  height,  and  the  foliage  of  both  them 
and  the  Dahlias  is  completely  disfigured.  My  gardener  is 
not  acquainted  with  the  insect  in  question,  and  has  used 
Tobaoco-powder  without  success. — Exe. 

1201.— Tomatoes  in  a greenhouse.— I have  a 
greenhouse  with  twelve  Tomato-plants  in  S-inch  pots  in  it. 
I have  trained  these  as  advised  in  Gardening  growing  on 
one  centre  stem  up  to  4 feet  high.  They  are  fine  strong 
healthy  plants,  with  plenty  of  bloom,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  set  with  the  exception  of  one  here  and  there. 
What  can  I do?  I give  plenty  of  manure-water,  keep 
doors  and  windows  open  all  day,  and  close  them  at  night. 
There  is  no  heat  in  the  house.  I have  some  plants  out- 
doors, and  they  appear  to  go  ahead  faster  than  the  ones 
inside  as  regards  setting  of  fruit. — Goldsmith. 

1262.— Treatment  of  Seakale.— Last  autumn  1 
planted  a long  bed  of  Seakale.  It  grew  very  well,  but  I 
did  not  cut  any  from  it  this  year,  though  the  crowns  when 
planted  were  supposed  to  be  three  years  old.  I want  to 
know  what  I am  to  do  next  ? Are  the  green  tops  to  be 
allowed  to  remain,  or  am  I to  cut  them  down  to  the  level 
of  the  bed,  as  some  people  advise?  If  the  latter,  please 
tell  me  if  the  small  sprouts  that  grow  round  the  centre 
large  sprout  are  to  be  cut  also  ? Will  the  crowns  require 
any  manure  till  next  spring?  They  were  planted  in  very 
richly-manured  ground.  What  time  ought  they  to  be 
covered  with  cinders?— Cabbage. 

1263 — A salmon-pink  Azalea.— I have  a nice 
little  plant  of  the  above  Azalea,  which  I bought  in  a pot  last 
Easter.  When  it  had  done  flowering  I placed  it  outdoors 
in  the  pot,  near  a fence,  in  a warm  situation.  It  is  doing 
well  now.  Will  it  stand  the  winter  if  I place  it  in  the  open 
ground,  without  pot,  doing  this  at  once,  or  must  1 bring 
it  in  when  the  frosts  begin  ? The  garden  faces  south,  and 
has  many  sheltered  nooks,  being  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a high  Oak  fence,  and  screened  from  the  north 
and  north-east  by  the  house.  The  soil  is  average— rather 
light  and  dry.  I shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject?— B.  C.  H. 


1264. — Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  on  a bouse  wall. 

— For  years  I have  been  endeavouring  to  induce  the  Gloire 
de  Dijon  Rose  to  grow  on  thesouth-east  front  of  my  house, 
but  without  success ; locality,  North  Lancashire.  Last 
year  I removed  nearly  all  the  flower-buds,  hoping  that 
thereby  the  grow  th  would  be  stronger,  and  later  in  the 
year  it  did  indeed  throw  out  some  strong  shoots,  but  quite 
half  the  length  of  them  died,  and  had  to  be  cut  away  in 
spring.  This  year  it  is  making  no  wood  at  all,  although 
supplied  with  good  turfy  loam  and  manure  in  November. 
The  situation  is  exposed,  but  Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  Jules 
Margottin  Roses  do  well  on  the  same  wall.  Will  someone 
kindly  suggest  a remedy  ?— Heron. 

1265. — Treatment  of  Asparagus.— This  spring 
planted  three  long  beds  of  Asparagus,  three-year-old 
plants.  The  beds  had  been  prepared  last  autumn  in  layers 
of  rotted  turf  and  road-scrapings,  with  a mixture  of  leaves. 
All  seem  to  have  grown,  but  the  “ grass”  is  very'  weak.  I 
have  not  cut  any.  What  am  I to  do  now  ? Must  the  beds 
be  manured,  and,  if  so,  which  is  the  best  manure  to  use  ? 
Ought  the  stalks  to  be  cut  down,  and  may  I expect  a crop 
next  year  ? When  they  were  planted  1 put  about  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  a patent  plant  food  to  each  plant.  This 
may  account  for  the  weak  growth,  for  I put  some  to  Onion 
seed,  and  they  are  miserable,  while  others  that  I planted 
in  peat-Moss  out  of  a fowl-house  are  the  finest  I ever  saw. 
— Cabbage. 

1266. — Tea  Roses. — I have  selected  some  Tea  Roses 
from  “ A.  H.’s”  invaluable  list,  see  Gardening,  July  9th, 
page  252,  which  was  the  very  thing  I wanted,  and  would 
he  increase  the  favour  by  telling  me  if  those  I have  chosen 
are  likely  to  do  well  at  Hampstead,  London,  in  a rather 
heavy  soil  (clay  subsoil),  and  when  should  I plant  them 
and  when  prepare  the  ground?  My  garden  has  a full 
south  aspect.  I shall  plant  Roses  also  against  a warm 
kitchen  wall  (the  climbers),  the  others  in  front,  and  they 
are  all  for  cut-flowers  for  personal  wear  and  room  decora- 
tion. This  is  the  list  I have  selected  : — Climbers  : Mme. 
Eugfene  Verdier,  Niphetos,  L’ldeale.  Dwarf  bushes  : Anna 
Olivier,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Mme.  Lambard,  Princesse  de 
Sagan,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Souvenir  de  David 
d’Angers,  Goubault,  Isabella  Sprunt,  L’Elegante.  1 have 
also  ordered  Homiire  and  Letty  Coles.  Will  “ A.  H.”  also 
please  to  tell  me  which  kinds  should  be  the  middle  row 
— i.e.,  the  taller  dwarfs  ? I should  say  it  is  very  open  in 
front,  because  there  is  a large  common  facing  the  garden, 
which  is  walled-in  5 feet  high. — Kit. 

1267. — Tea  Roses,  and  building  a house  for 
the  same.— I intend  spending  £50  in  building  a cold 
span-roofed  greenhouse,  20  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,  and 
with  the  ridge  running  north  and  south.  It  is  intended 
purely  and  simply  for  three  Roses— one  at  the  north  end 
and  one  on  each  side — and  without  any  provision  of  any 
kind  for  warming.  Two  years  ago  I built  a cold-house, 
12  feet  by  8 feet,  of  span-roof  construction,  with  glass  all 
round,  and  open  to  the  full  sun,  for  a single  Gloire  de 
Dijon  Rose,  which  has  done  exceedingly  well.  For  the 
three  Tea  Roses  which  are  intended  to  be  planted  in  the 
borders  inside  I should  like  one  white,  one  creamy-pink, 
or  any  light  colour,  and  the  third  one  a dark-red.  This  is 
an  important  question  to  decide,  as  so  many  amateurs, 
like  myself,  are  now  growing  Roses  extensively  in  cold 
houses.  I shall  be  pleased  if  anyone  knowing  Rose  culture 
well  will  give  this  due  consideration,  and  a reply,  with  also 
a list  of  three  Roses  considered  the  most  suitabie  under  all 
circumstances?  They  must  be  vigorous  growers;  have 
plenty  of  good  developed  flowers  ; long  season  in  bearing  ; 
freedom  from  disease  ; and  hardy  in  nature.  I shall  also 
be  pleased  to  have  advice  as  to  the  structural  arrange- 
ments and  ventilation  of  a house  of  this  kind. — Three 
Tea  Roses. 

REPEATED  QUERY. 

597.  — An  unheated  greenhouse.— My  small 
greenhouse  must  in  future  be  one  absolutely  without 
heat,  as  I cannot  attend  to  fire  or  oil-stoves  in  the  winter. 
It  is  span-roofed,  standing  east  and  west.  Kindly  advise 
me  what  plants  and  flowers  I had  better  devote  it  to  ? 
Lists  of  plants  often  appear  in  Gardening  for  cool-houses, 
but  I want  those  for  quite  a cold-house.  I have  a 
Martichal  Xiel  Rose  doing  well  on  the  roof.—  Mcnoo. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1268. — Diseased  “Rushes”  (Orange  Boy,  Wey- 
mouth ). — The  examples  sent  are  stalks  of  Grasses,  not 
“Rushes,"  and  the  “strange  blight”  is  caused  by  an 
attack  of  a remarkable  parasitic  fungus,  named  Epichloe 
typhina.  It  is  not  very  common.— W.  G.  S. 

1269. — Aerides  maculosum  (Jessie  Malcolm).— 
This  is  the  name  of  the  species  sent,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  such  a good  form  as  the  one  I recently  received  from 
“ Kate  Davis  ;”  but  never  mind,  do  not  despair.  The 
plant  you  have  will  no  doubt  improve  as  it  gets  more 
established.— M.  B. 

1270. — Climbing  Oncidiums  (J.  Wrench).—1 The 
Oncidiums  \ou  name  are  climbers  only  as  far  as  the 
flower-spike  is  concerned,  and  these  do  climb  some  12  feet 
or  IS  feet.  I will  endeavour  to  say  something  about  them 
shortly.  None  of  them  are  plants  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  size  or  beauty  of  their  flower-lip.— M.  B. 

1271. — An  unhealtny  Adiantum  ( Ecclesiasticus ). 
— I should  say  the  plant  is  suffering  from  the  roots  being 
out  of  order.  Shake  the  plant  out  of  its  soil  carefully,  and 
repot  it  in  a fresh  pot,  well  drained,  and  use  for  soil  good 
brown  peat  and  turfy  light  loam,  using  sufficient  snarp 
sand  to  make  the  whole  feel  gritty.  When  potted  water 
it  sufficiently,  and  let  it  stand  in  a shady,  close  place  until 
it  begins  to  grow.  When  this  occurs  it  may  have  more 
air.  Do  not  let  it  stand  in  water.— J.  J. 

1272  — Coelogyne  pandurata  ( J . Penecook).—! 
cannot  think  what  could  have  induced  you  to  have  bought 
this  plant,  knowing  that  you  had  nothing  but  a cool-house, 
in  which  the  thermometer  falls  below  50  degs.  in  winter, 
and  here  we  have  an  Orchid  that  should  not  have  a lower 
temperature  than  65  degs.  at  any  time.  I can  only  say 
that  you  cannot  grow  it  without  very  much  more  heat 
than  you  appear  to  be  possessed  of.  Give  it  away  to 
someone  who  can  manage  this,  so  that  you  may  get  a sight 
of  the  species  now  and  again. — M.  B. 
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1273. — Epldendrum  neraorale  (M.  M.J.—  This  is 
the  name  of  the  plant  sent,  and  it  is  a very  fair  variety  of 
the  species.  You  cannot  do  better  than  keep  it  in  the 
hanging  basket  in  which  you  have  received  it.  It  is  a 
plant  that,  does  not  like  much  root  disturbance,  and  keep 

t in  tho  Oattleya  house  when  forming  its  growth.  When 
this  is  finished  remove  it  to  the  Odontoglossum  house  to 
rest,  keeping  it  dry.— M.  B. 

1274. — Odontoglossum  vexlllarium  (II.  G.J.— 
The  leaves  of  the  plants  appear  to  have  been  smothered 
with  thrips.  You  should  not  let  them  gain  a footing  upon 
any  acoount,  as  these  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  good 
plant  growing  of  any  kind  ; but  to  this  species  of  Orchid 
it  is  the  greatest  pest  that  oan  affect  them.  I was  speak- 
ing to  Mr.  Oannon,  of  Merton,  a short  time  since,  as  some 
year  or  two  ago  he  had  the  very  finest  lot  of  these  Odonto- 
glossums  I ever  saw  in  any  amateur’s  garden,  and  in  talk- 
ing about  the  drainage,  he  said  he  always  used  breese  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  struck  me  in  a moment  that  this  was 
an  excellent  thing  for  these  Orchids,  for  after  absorbing 
its  due  portion  of  water  the  remainder  was  sure  to  run 
away  freely,  and  thus  the  plant  had  a cool  drainage  for  its 
roots  to  meander  amongst.  For  the  information  of 
“ H.  G.”  and  others,  I may  add  that  by  breese  I mean  the 
burnt  earth  which  one  frequently  sees  about  new  build- 
ings.— M.  B. 

1275. — The  Swan  Orchis  (Cycnoches  cholor- 
chilum)  (T.  Meckins).—' This  is  the  name  of  the  plant,  a 
rough  drawing  of  which  you  send,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
produced  the  flower  from  a newly-imported  plant ; and  you 
want  to  know  if  it  is  perfect?  Yes  ; I see  no  deficiency  in 
the  sketch.  The  plant  usually  flowers  from  near  the  top 
of  a completed  bulb,  and  I have  little  doubt  but  that  the 
plant  in  question  has  started  to  grow  again,  and  the  way  I 
have  been  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  here 
given.  Put  it  into  a pot  or  basket,  which  should  be 
drained  extra  well,  using  for  soil  good  upland  peat-fibre 
and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  Some  sharp  Bedfordshire 
sand  I have  also  found  to  be  of  great  use.  It  likes  plenty 
of  heat  and  a very  moist  atmosphere  when  growing,  there- 
fore, I have  always  placed  it  in  the  East  Indian,  or  warmest, 
house  during  this  time,  and  when  the  growth  is  made  up  I 
keep  them  cooler  and  dry.  This  has  the  effect  of  causing 
the  leaves  to  fall  off,  and  when  this  occurs  they  may  be 
kept  quite  cool  and  dry  until  the  return  of  the  growing 
season  not  allowing  the  bulbs  to  suffer  from  over-drying. 
— M.  B. 

1276. — Grubs  attacking  Cauliflowers  ( Cuaro ). 

—From  the  description  given  I presume  the  grubs  which 
are  attacking  your  Cauliflowers  are  the  grubs  of  the  Cab- 
bage-fly (Anthomyia  brassicsB).  Of  course,  you  cannot  use 
any  very  strong  insecticide  or  the  remedy  might  be  as  bad  as 
the  disease  ; besides,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  anything 
reach  the  grubs  with  sufficient  strength  to  kill  them, 
unless  the  ground  be  partly  removed  round  their  roots. 
Watering  with  lime  and  water  is  said  to  kill  grubs.  To 
make  lime-water  put  as  much  hot  lime  into  water  as  the 
latter  will  dissolve,  then  pour  off  and  use  the  clear  water. 
Nitrate  of  soda  laid  round  the  plants  and  well  watered  in  is 
also  said  to  be  very  useful.  As  preventive  measures  dress- 
ing the  ground  with  gas-lime,  dipping  the  plants  before 
planting  in  a mixture  of  soot  and  water,  lime,  earth  and 
cow-dung,  or  earth  and  night-soil  are  recommended.  As 
soon  as  a plant  shows  signs  of  being  attacked  it  should  be 
removed  with  as  many  grubs  as  possible  and  burnt,  taking 
care  that  none  of  the  grubs  fall  about  among  the  plants. 
The  hole  made  by  removing  the  plant  should  be  filled  with 
soot,  lime,  or  brine  to  kill  any  grubs  which  may  have  been 
eft  behind.— G.  S.  S 

1277  —Holes  in  Wallflower-leaves  ( Hinde - 
brand , Farnham).—  The  holes  in  the  leaves  of  your  Wall- 
flowers are  caused,  I have  no  doubt,  by  the  sun  scorching 
or  burning  them.  I am  not  quite  certain  how  this  effect 
is  produced,  but  it  is  probably  somewhat  in  the  following 
manner  : The  rays  of  the  sun  shining  through  a drop  of 
water  hanging  on  a leaf  are  concentrated  as  if  they  had 
passed  through  a burning-glass,  and  if  another  leaf 
happens  to  be  in  the  focus  a hole  is  burnt  in  it  at  that 
point,  or,  rather,  the  leaf  is  so  scorched  that  the  chloro- 
phyll, or  green-colouring  matter,  and  the  other  contents  of 
the  leaf  disappear  leaving  only  the  two  skins,  which, 
being  very  fragile,  in  many  cases  break  away  and  leave  a 
hole  ; or  it  is  possible  that  a drop  resting  on  the  surface 
of  a leaf  may  condense  the  sun’s  rays  on  to  the  portion  of 
the  leaf  below  it,  causing  the  same  effect.  It  is  evident 
that  these  holes  are  not  the  result  of  any  insect  or  slug 
feeding  from  the  outside,  or  both  skins  would  never  be 
left  intact,  or  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  insect  had  fed 
between  the  skins  its  droppings  would  have  been  left,  even 
if  the  insect  had  escaped  without  being  noticed.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  in  other  leaves,  particularly  in 
those  of  the  Peach.— G.  S.  S. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS, 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardemno  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  Of  plants.—  G.  Hodgkins.— Gongora  atro- 

purpurea. Arthur  McLeod. — 1,  Aceras  anthropophora 

(the  Green  Man  Orchis)  ; 2,  The  Fly  Orchis  (Ophrys  mus- 
cifera) ; 3,  Ophrys  apifera  (the  Bee  Orchis)  ; 4,  The  Butter- 
fly Orchis  (Habenaria  bifolia) ; 5,  Orchis  pyramidalis.  No, 
the  Spicer  Orchis  is  not  amongst  them. James  Ed- 

wards.—Some  of  the  plants  we  cannot  make  out,  send 
better  specimens  ; 1 is  Pennywort  (Cotyledon  umbilicus) ; 
2,  Send  again  ; 3,  Saxifraga  stellaris  ; 4,  Linum  perenne  ; 
the  others  send  again,  fresher  specimens. M.  A.  Mur- 

ray.— 1,  Giant  Knotweed  ( Polygonum  cuspidatum);  2, 
Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl.,  quite  a hardy  shrub,  and  will 
thrive  almost  anywhere ; 3,  Berberis  Darwini ; 4,  Escal- 

lonia  macrantba. Constant  Reader,  Finsbury.— 1.  A 

Plantain  Lily  (Funkia)  apparently,  send  in  flower.  The 
Plantain  Lilies  do  well  in  a warm  situation  out-of-doors, 
and  they  should  be  planted  in  good  well-drained  loamy 
soil ; 2,  A White  Abutilon,  probably  Boule  de  Neige.  Cut 

back  in  the  spring. Cromarty.—!,  A Bertolonia ; 2, 

Tradescantia  virginica  ; 3,  Daphne  laureola  variegata  ; 4, 
Valeriana  officinalis  ; 5,  Mimulus  cupreus  var.  ; 6,  Pot’en- 

tilla  dubia. A.  C.  M.  M. — 1,  Epimedium  pinnatum  ; 

2,  Insufficient  specimen  ; 3,  Achillea  var.  probably,  dried 
up ; 4,  Lythrum  Salicaria  ; 5,  Funkia  ovata  ; 6,  Primula 
cashmeriana  ; 7,  Aloe  margaritifera  ; 9,  Diosma  odorata  ; 
10,  Send  freshly  in  flower  ; 11,  Weigela  rosea  ; 12,  Leyces-' 


teria  formosa.  In  future  only  six  specimens  will  be  named 

at  onetime. A.  Rail. — LookH  like  a Cactus,  but  cannot 

name  from  such  a scrap. R.  F. — lted  Valerian. 

Alpha. — The  Rose-flowers  sent  had  all  fallen  to  pieces. 

Altona.— Yellow  flower,  Centaurea  macrocephala  ; 

Other  speoimen,  Eryngium  amethystinum.  Specimens 

sent  for  naming  should  always  be  numbered. W.  T. 

— 1,  Dianthus  deltoides  ; 2,  Sedum  tabulaiforme  ; 3,  Seduin 
Sieboldi  variegatum  ; 4,  Sedum  species  apparently,  but 

specimen  much  bruised  ; 6,  Mesembrvanthemum  var. 

A.  I).  II.— 1,  Spiraea  prunifolia  ; 2,  Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl. 

E.K.T. — Roses  1 and  2 all  fallen  to  pieces  ; 3.  Safrano  ; 

4,  Celine  Forestier  ; 5,  Marie  Van  Houtte  ; 6,  Lady  Fern 
(Athyrium  Filix-fcomina  var.) ; 7,  Common  Yellow  Loose- 
strife (Lysimachia  vulgaris);  8,  Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl.  ; 
9,  Yellow'  Fumitory  (Corydalis  (Fumaria)  lutea) ; 10,  Epi- 
medium species,  send  in  flower ; 11,  Not  recognised. 
Please  do  not  send  more  than  six  specimens  at  one  time 

in  the  future. Logan,  Stranraer,  N.R. — Cephalan- 

thera  rubra,  Rhamnus  Frangula  (?),  impossible  to  say 
definitely  from  such  a scrap. 

Naming  fruit. — Readers  who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  varieties  at  a time,  and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  Unpaid  parcels  will  be 
refused.  Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  37, 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Name  Of  fruit. — M.  Weatherill.— Cherry  may  be 
May  Duke.  What  aspect  is  the  wall  the  tree  is  growing 
on  ? 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  wt 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

G.  G.  Whyte.— the  Chrysanthemum-leaves  are  affected 
with  the  grub  of  the  Marguerite  Daisy -fly.  Destroy  th6 
grubs  by  pinching  the  leaves  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  wherever  the  mischief  is  seen.  Pick  off  and  burn 

some  of  the  worst  affected  leaves. R.—  Box  received 

without  letter  or  name.  Post-mark,  Woodborough-road, 
Nottingham.  The  box  contained  trusses  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums all  fallen  to  pieces. H.  M.  S.  N. — Thrips  and 

red-spider  have  caused  the  mischief  to  the  Myrtle-leaves. 
Drought  and  neglect,  as  suggested,  have  no  doubt  caused 

it. H.  Peake. — Upon  what  stocks  are  the  Apple  and 

Pear-trees  growing,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 

age  of  the  trees? Milljield. — We  should  say  that  the 

Mezereon  is  growing  in  exhausted  soil.  Dig  round  its 
roots  early  in  November  or  end  of  October,  remove  the  old 
worn  out  soil,  and  replace  with  a good  loamy  compost. 

Is  the  garden  well  drained  ? R.  A. — The  Mignonette  is 

affected  with  a species  of  “ canker,”  to  which  it  often 

falls  a prey.  We  know  of  no  reliable  remedy. Milton. 

— Seems  to  be  the  work  of  weevils  ; if  you  can  find  any  in- 
sects amongst  the  plants  please  send  them  here. 

C.  E.  W. — We  cannot  advise  upon  the  culture  of  any  plant 
without  seeing  it  or  knowing  its  name.  Brush  the 
Tomato-flowers  over  with  a camel-hair  brush  or  any  simi- 
lar contrivance  when  air  is  on  the  house  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  when  the  blossoms  are  dry. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


GAPES  IN  CHICKENS. 

Many  of  the  advertised  gape  mixtures  can  be 
strongly  recommended.  But,  as  with  other 
mixtures  of  the  same  kind,  if  to  be  really  suc- 
cessful they  must  be  used  in  good  time.  Unfor- 
tunately, chickens  are  too  often  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  disease  before  the  remedy  is  tried,  and 
then  it  would  be  an  uphill  task  for  the  most 
accomplished  rearers  to  pull  the  birds  through, 
while  amateurs  or  breeders  with  little  experi- 
ence are  sure  to  fail.  Therefore,  if  you  pin  your 
faith  to  any  one  preparation,  do  not  postpone 
the  trial  until  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  a cure. 
It  is  this  delay  which  prevents  the  remedy 
proving  as  effective  in  some  cases  as  with  others. 
One  of  our  largest  game  rearers  maintains  that 
no  gape  mixture  ever  introduced  has  proved 
reliable  in  every  case.  This  is  a strong  asser- 
tion, but  is  scarcely  convincing  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  each  medicine  had  a fair 
trial.  After  all  has  been  said  with  re- 
gard to  the  cure  of  gapes,  prevention 
is  better  than  cure.  I venture  to  say 
that  gapes  can  be  prevented  if  the  manager 
of  a poultry-yard  takes  precautions  against  it  in 
good  time.  I have  no  wish  to  push  my  experi- 
ence before  the  world,  but  I may  say  that  in  the 
course  of  thirty  or  more  years  I have  never  lost 
a chick  with  gapes,  and  never  remember  seeing 
one  suffering  from  it  in  my  yards.  My  experi- 
ence is  not  limited  to  a brood  or  two  a year,  for 
already  this  season  I have  taken  more  than  450 
chickens  from  the  nest.  I know  my  experience 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  many  others  ; but  I 
cannot  see  why  their  results  should  not  equal 
mine.  Recently,  while  discussing  chicken- 
management  with  a farmer,  I was  told  that  each 
year  he  lost  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  his 
chickens  with  gapes.  The  reason  of  this  is  not, 
to  my  mind,  far  to  seek.  I have  no  doubt,  for  con- 
venience sake,  the  hens  and  chickens  are  cooped 
among  the  other  birds  in  the  yard,  or  on  a Grass 


plot  where  rearing  has  been  carried  on  for  genera- 
tions. The  ground  is,  therefore,  tainted,  and  the 
chicks  have  an  uphill  battle  from  the  outset.  It  is 
the  use  of  this  ground  a second  time  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  mischief.  To  rear  success- 
fully, and  to  avoid  the  ills  which  chicks  are 
heirs  to,  the  best  plan  is  to  stake  out  a piece  of 
ground  at  some  distance  from  the  adult  fowls. 
Place  the  coops  at  some  little  distance  from 
each  other  ; give  the  food  in  small  quantities 
so  that  none  shall  get  sour  ; keep  the  water 
vessels  clean  and  out  of  the  sun  ; provide  plenty 
of  grit  ; do  not  allow  the  coops  to  remain  foul 
for  weeks  together,  and  do  not  use  the  same 
ground  twice  in  one  season.  If  these  rules  are 
observed  to  the  letter,  and  other  details  of 
management  are  thoroughly  carried  out,  I con- 
sider it  possible  to  rear  from  strong-hatched 
chickens  from  ninety  and  upwards  per  cent., 
excluding,  of  course,  losses  by  accident.  Under 
such  conditions  gapes  will  be  unknown  ; and  it 
should  be  of  service  to  many  readers  to  know 
that  the  disease  which  often  troubles  them  so 
much  can  be  kept  away  by  good  management. 

Farm  and  Home. 


1278. — Description  of  Rabbits.— I should  be 
extremelv  obliged  if  someone  will  inform  me  what  kind 
the  Rabbits  belong  to  asstated  below?  They  are  large,  pure- 
white  ones,  with  straight  ears,  pink  eyes,  and  short  fur, 
and  alwa>  s breed  pure-white  young  ones,  as  their  great 
grandparents  did  before  them  ; in  fact,  it  has  been  white 
from  white  ever  since  I had  them,  which  is  a long  period, 
and  they  were  bought  from  white  ones.  No  one  can  tell 
me  the  breed  as  yet. — Tulip. 

1279. — Hens  dying.— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
why  my  hens  die  of  diseased  livers,  and  one  from  being 
too  fat?  Their  livers  are  enormous  and  spotted.  I have 
lost  three  in  a year  from  about  nineteen  hens.  They  have 
Barley-meal,  sharps,  bran,  and  Potatoes  in  the  morning, 
mixed  with  flint  grit  and  dust,  bone-meal,  and  oyster 
shells,  and  Barley  and  Wheat  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I 
have  lostLangshans,  Leghorns,  and  half-bred  Andalusians. 
They  are  never  shut  up  in  the  day,  and  have  a large  Grass 
field  to  run  in.  Also,  two  of  them  have  feathers  off  in 
the  middle  of  their  backs.  They  lay  very  well.  The  cock 
is  aLangshan,  and  is  no  relation  to  the  hens.— Rusiiford. 

BEES. 

1158.— Bees  in  a box.— The  honey  can  be 
obtained  from  the  box  without  destroying  the 
Bees,  and  the  Bees  transferred  to  the  straw  skep 
by  the  process  called  “ driving/’  First,  blow  a 
few  puffs  of  smoke  into  the  entrance  of  the  box 
to  quiet  the  Bees  ; then,  after  allowing  a few 
minutes  for  the  Bees  to  gorge  themselves  with 
honey,  remove  the  box  from  its  stand  and  place 
it  in  an  inverted  position  upon  another  stancLhf 
some  kind,  or  upon  the  ground,  and  put  ovef  it 
the  empty  skep,  stopping  any  parts  that  the 
skep  may  not  cover  by  tying  a cloth  rertind  the 
junction.  Then  proceed  to  beat  upon  the  sides 
of  the  box  with  the  open  hands,  sufficiently  hard 
to  slightly  jar  the  combs  ; upon  a loud  humming 
being  heard  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Bees 
have  commenced  their  upward  march.  The 
beating  upon  the  sides  of  the  box  may  continue 
a few  minutes  longer,  when  the  cloth  may  be 
removed,  and  the  skep  now  containing  the  Bees 
placed  upon  the  old  stand.  The  few  Bees  that 
may  remain  in  the  box  can  be  brushed  off  the 
the  combs  as  they  are  removdd  ; they  will  join 
their  friends  in  their  new  abode.  If  the  box  has 
thrown  off  a swarm  the  Bebs  should  not  be 
driven  till  about  twenty- one  days  after  the 
swarm  left,  otherwise  there  will  be  much  loss  of 
brood.  The  driven  Bees  must  be  fed  to  help 
them  in  furnishing  their  skep  with  combs  and 
storing  provision  for  their  future  sustenance. — 

S S G 

1157.— Bee-forage  (J.  C.  M.).—  Any  of  the 
seedsmen  advertisinginGARDENiNG  would  supply 
seeds  of  Fig-wort  and  Melilotus.  The  Fig-wort 
is  a very  valuable  Bee-flower,  blooming  from 
July  to  October,  coming  in  most  usefully  to  the 
Bees  just  at  the  time  when  many  other  honey- 
secreting  plants  are  ripening  their  seeds.  It  is 
a native  of  Britain,  and  grows  in  moist  situations 
by  the  sides  of  streams.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  August  in  a seed-pan,  and  the  seedlings, 
as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  should  be 
planted  out  into  boxes  and  wintered  in  a cold 
frame,  and  in  March  or  April  transplanted  to 
the  open  ground,  21  feet  apart.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  4 feet  or  5 feet,  each  plant  producing 
hundreds  of  little  globular  brown  flowers. — 
S.  S.  G. 

Gloxinia-flowers.— Mr.  A.  W.  Young,  137,  Holmes- 
dale-road.  South  Norwood,  sends  us  some  fine  Gloxinia- 
flowers  of  solid  fine  form  and  pure,  good  colour.  The 
flowers  with  rosy  hues  are  very  rich  and  beautiful,  and  the 
purples  are  good  and  true  in  colour. 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


July  23,  1892 


G.  HAYWARD 


F.R.H.S. 

and 

F.N.C.S. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 

78  TO  80,  FOXBERRY  ROAD,  BROCKLEY,  LONDON. 
Also  884,  OLD  KENT  ROAD, 

Adjoining  Old  Kent-road  Station. 


This  Is  Hayward’s  No.  1 and  No.  2. 

Ham  Cash  Estimate  from  me  for  best  materials  and  good  work. 

No  1 Span-roof  and  No.  2 Lean-to  Greenhouses  are  pre- 
pared especially  for  amateurs,  made  of  Best  Red  Deal, 
thoroughly  seasoned,  complete  with  Ventilators,  Door,  Stages 
for  plants,  Painted  one  coat,  16-oz.  Glass,  all  necessary  Iron- 
work. Delivered  and  packed  free  on  rails  at  the  following 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


No.  1 Span-roof. 

7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  322  16  0 

9 ft.  „ 6 ft.  „ 4 0 0 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 5 0 0 

12  ft.  „ 8 ft.  „ 6 0 0 


No.  2 Lean-to. 

7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  j£2  8 

8 ft.  „ 5 ft.  „ 3 0 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 4 15 

12  ft.  „ 8 ft.  ,,  5 10 


For  other  sizes  and  prices  write  Jor  Illustrated  List  to 


884,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


GLASS 


Free  on  Rail  in  London, 
packages  included. 

15  oz.,  100  ft.  21oz.,  100  ft. 
4ths  ..  9s.  ..  13s. 

3rds  . . 11s.  . . 14s.  6d. 

The  following  is  a List  of  sizes  always  in  stock : — 

10  by  8,  12  by  9,  12  by  10,  14  by  10,  16  by  12, 18  by  12,  20  by  12, 
13  by  11,  14  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  by  18,  24  by  18,  22  by  16,  24  by  16, 
20  by  15. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  at  a slight  advance  on  the  above  vrlces. 

Glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own  warehouse  by  experienced 
men,  therefore  quality  of  glass  and  packing  is  guaranteed. 
All  glass  is  put  on  rail  free  of  charge,  and  guaranteed  to  be  in 
sound  condition.  Paint,  4d.  per  lb. ; Putty,  Id.  per  lb. 

Please  write  for  prices  for  large  quantities,  when  speoial 
quotation  will  be  sent  by  return  post,  mentioning  this  paper. 

J.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse, 

31,  Mooivlane,  Crlpplegate,  London,  E.C, 


“ CATHER  HONEY  FROM  YOUR  FLOWERS.” 


IRONFOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


For  Greenhouses,  St o.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  Jones’  Treatise,  "Heating  by  Hot-water,"  120  pages  and 
50  engravings.  Cloth,  2s. 


SIMPLEX  LEAD 
GLAZING 


J 


NO 


ZINC,  IRON, 
PUTTY  USED. 

ANY  QUANTITY  SUPPLIED. 
Over  750,000  superficial  feet  in  use 
on  2,000  Structures. 

GROVER  & CO.  (LTD.), 

Engineers,  &c„ 

BRITANNIA  WORKS,  WHARF 
RD.,  CITY  RD.,  LONDON,  N. 
Write  for  Illustrations,  Testimo- 
nials, and  full  particulars 
(sent  post  free). 


Ftfr  Roofs,  Skylights,  and 
Horticultural  Work. 

No  Special  Contract  required. 

OR 


GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  & SONS, 

127,  HICH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

(Corner  of  Southampton-Btreet.) 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  

REE  HIVES 


AND 


BEE  APPLIANCES. 


Catalogues  Free  on  Application  (Illustrated). 

ESTABLISHED  1815. 


Ld. 


PONTIFEX  & WOOD, 

SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

THE  HANDY  GARDEN  ENGINE. 


PRICE 
£2  18  6 


This  effective  Garden  Engine,  fitted  with  our  "Farringdon  " 
Patent  Pump,  with  air-Vessel,  is  very  powerful,  and  can  be 
easily  worked  by  a lady.  Capacity  of  tub,  10  gallons.  Suit- 
able for  passing  through  narrow  doorways. 

Garden  Engines  in  great  variety,  from 
17s.  6d.  and  upwards. 

PONTIFEX  & WOOD,  Ld.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


pEDIGREE  SUSSEX 


CATTLE  (Gravetye 

Herd).— The  Sussex  cattle  are  growing  steadily  in  public 
favour,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  where  a few 
years  ago  a steer  of  this  breed  won  the  best  of  all  prizes  from 
a butcher's  point  of  view— the  first  honours  in  the  block  test 
uL  Chicago.  Choice  Cows  and  Young  Stock  of  the  best  blood 
for  sale.  This  herd  never  got  up  for  shows,  but  kept  under 
the  most  natural  conditions  possible.  Inspection  invited.— 
Particulars  of  BAILIFF,  Manor  Farm,  Kingscote  Station, 
Sussex. 


QLUGICIDE  ” (Registered).— Ce 

O to  slugs,  fertiliser  to  soil,  perfectly  hari 


-Certain  death 

7 harmless  to  plants 

and  domestic  animals.  The  greatest  boon  to  gardeners  yet 
invented.  Is.  Cd.  per  box,  of  Seedsmen,  or  post  paid  of— The 
• SLUGICTDE  ” rO..  6.  Maryleport-street,  Bristol.  


ONCE  USED-ALWAYS  USED. 

rpHE  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCK  for 

JL  dower-pots.  Keeps  out  worms  and  all  vermin ; saves 
time,  expense,  and  annoyance : fits  any  pot ; lasts  for  ye**J*8; 
many  thousands  in  use.  A boon  to  'Mum  growers.  SO,  Is.;  100, 
Se. : 1,000,  25s.,  fre?.— A PORTER.  Stone  House,  Maidstone 


Highly  Concentrated 

HORTICULTURAL 

MANURE. 

A CHEMICALLY  PURE  PLANT  FOOD 

Unparalleled  for  its  Rapid  Action  and 
Fructifying  Properties. 

Best  and  Only  Reliable  Complete 
Fertiliser  for  all 

VEGETABLES,  FRUIT  TREES, 
VINES,  FLOWERS,  LAWNS,  etc. 

UNPRECEDENTED  RESULTS  OBTAINED 

By  its  use. 

For  Prices  & Descriptive  Pamphlet  apply  to — 

H.  & E.  ALBERT, 

17,  Graeechureh-street,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESPONSIBLE  ACENTS  WANTED. 


WmKltlrLRj 


Ch  CAPE  Sr  BEST 


FOR  DESTROYING  WEEDS 

On  Garden  Walks,  Carriage  Drives,  RoadB,  Stable  Yards,  &c. 
One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  18  months. 
Prices : — In  1 and  2 gallon  Tina,  2s.  per  gal.  (Tina  in- 
cluded) : in  5 gallon  Drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal.  10,  15,  and 
20  gallons,  Is.  Id.  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  large 
quantities.  Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

42T  Used  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  twenty-five  gallons 
of  water. 

Proprietors  and  Manufacturers : 

THE  ACME  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Tunbridge,  Kent;  & Bolton,  Lancashire. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  WATER  HEATER  OBTAINABLE. 

Mr.  JAMES  WOOD,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Angus,  Fenham 
Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  writes  : “ The  No.  2 Boiler  supplied 
by  you  (in  place  of  two  saddles  previously  used)  is  giving 
every  satisfaction.  Besides  saving  50  per  cent,  of  fuel,  I am 
getting  any  amount  of  heat,  which  is  easily  regulated.  After 
20  years’  experience  your  Red  Rose  Boiler  is  certainly  the 
best  I have  ever  seen. 

ft <n 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  - Monthly  pay- 
ments accepted  for  these  Boilers,  and  also  for 
Piping.  Full  particulars  on  application  to 

Ltd. 


RED 


ROSE  BOILER  COMPANY, 
CHESTER-LE-STREET. 


FROST.  WIND.  HAIL.  BIRDS. 

HORTICULTURAL  SHADINGS. 

The  only  thorough  Protection  for  Wall  Fruit,  Dwarf  Trees 
Vegetables,  &c.  Equally  necessary  for  Greenhouse  Blinds. 
Will  last  for  years.  Carriage  paid. 

A quality,  lOd.  per  yard  run,  52  inohes  wide. 

No.  1 „ 7id.  „ 54 

No.  2 „ 6d.  „ 54 

No.  3 „ 41d.  „ 54 

No.  4 ,,  3*d.  ,,  54 

A.  Green.  Is.  ,,  50 

MOORHEY  MILL  CO..  OLDHAM. 


“ Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success.” 

HUGHES’ 

FIR-TREE  OIL 

SOLUBLE  INSECTICIDE. 

The  most  pleasant  and  reliable  of  all  insecticides  for  de- 
stroying insects  on  plants,  animals,  and  birds.  Thousands  of 
testimonials  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Bottles 
Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  and  12s.  6d. ; in  bulk,  11s.  per 
gallon,  with  full  directions  for  use. 

Aphicide,  for  spraying,  Is.  6d. ; post,  Is.  8d.  Tropica^ 
Beetle  Powder,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  Green  and  Cream  Shading 
for  Glass  Houses.  Is.  Patent  Self-Feeding  Syringes,  12s.  6d. 
17s.  6d.,  22s.  each.  Vapour  Roll  Fumigators,  Is.  each. 

Wholesale  from  all  Horticultural  Dealers. 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUCHES,  Victoria  Street,  MANCHESTER. 

NEW  YORK— ROLKER  & SONS. 


JAS.  GREEN  & NEPHEW 

Manufacturers  of  MUNSTEAD  FLOWER  GLASSES,  and 
the  New  (Olive  Green)  BALMORAL  FLOWER  GLASSES, 
CHINA,  GLASS,  and  EARTHEN  WARE.  LAMPS, 
LUSTRES,  and  FLOWER  STANDS. 

The  largest  and  best  selected  stock  in  the  kingdom  of  Dinner, 
Desserq  Tea,  Breakfast,  Toilet,  and  Table  Glass  Services. 

ORNAMENTAL  GOODS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 
Novelties  in  Floicer  Stands  and  Table  Decorations,  Ac. 

JAS.  GREEN^&NEPHEW, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  MUNSTEAD  FLOWER 
GLASSES,  BALMORAL  FLOWER  GLASSES.  Specially 
designed  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  glasses  of  various 
useful  shapes  and  sizes  that  shall  be  strong,  low  in  price,  an(j 
capable  of  holding  a large  quantity  of  water.  Illustrated 
Sheet  of  Designs  and  Prices  frte  on  application.  Our  new 
Show  Rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  now  complete,  with  an 
entirely  new  assjrtment  of  goods  made  especially  for  us  by 
Messrs.  M nton,  Brown,  Westhead.  Moore,  Crown  Derby 
Porcelain  Co.,  Worcester  Porcelain  Co.,  Doulton,  £c. 

MUNSTEAD  & BALMORAL  FLOWER  CLASSES, 

Prices  from  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  each. 

JAS.  GREEN  & NEPHEW 

107,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  St.  Paul’s,  E.C. 


PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS. — Garden  Net- 

X ting,  oiled  and  dressed  ; will  not  rot  if  out  in  all  weathers. 
100  yards  by  1 yard,  3s. ; 100  yards  by  2 yards,  6s. ; 100  yards  by 
3 yards,  9s. ; or  so  on  to  any  width.  Car.  paid  on  all  orders  over 
5s.  I do  not  require  payment  till  you  have  reoeived  and  approved 
o*  the  Net* in*  from— FY  J.  GA8BON.  Net  Work*.  Pr» 


ORCHID  PEAT 

PREPARED,  ready  for  use,  all  fibre,  10s.  per  sack;  5 for  47s.  6d. 
SELECTED,  in  blocks,  very  fibrous,  8s.  per  sack;  5 for 
37s.  6d.  SECOND  QUALITY.  5s.  per  sack : 5 for  22s.  6d. 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT  for  Azaleas,  Rhod^endrons, 
Ferns, 4s. per  sack ; 5 for  ISs. : and  3s.  persack : ; 5 for _12s. 6d. 
PEAT-MOULD,  LEAF-MOULD,  and  FIBROUS  LOAM, 
each  2s.  6d.  per  sack:  5 for  10s.  PREPARED  POTTING 
COMPOST.  4?.  per  sack  : 5 for  18s.  All  sacks  included. 

Send  Postal  Order  for  Sample  Sack. 

Special  terms  to  the  Trade.  For  Price  List  apply  to— 
The  Forester.  Joyden  Wood,  near  Bexley,  Kent. 

TO  NURSERYMEN  and  FLORISTS* — To  be 

Let,  at  Edmonton,  an  acre  of  land  suitable  for  nursery 
purposes,  adjoining  land  let  to  florirt*.  Rent  moderate. 
Particulars  of  Mr.  ALFRED  RICHARDS.  Auctioneer, 
Lower  Tottenham. 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


No.  699— Yol.  XIY. 


Founded,  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  “ The  English  Flower  Garden." 


iULY  30,  1892. 


Artichokes,  Globe  . . 302 

Asparagus,  treatment  of  302 
Bees..  ..  ..  ..  305 

Birch  as  a screen  tree  . . 294 
Broccoli  “ clubbing”  ..  302 
Cabbages,  maggots  de- 
stroying.. ..  ..  301 

Carnations,  Malmaison  290 
Chestnut  - trees,  trim- 
ming   295 

Clematis  montana  . . 298 

Climber  with  pink  or 
rose-coloured  flowers  29S 
Conservatory  ..  ..  292 

Cucumber-seeds,  saving  302 
Cucumbers  in  a green- 
house   301 

Cydonias 294 

Eriostemons  . . . . 295 

Fern,  Maiden  - hair, 

watering 297 

Flower-beds  on  lawns  . . 291 


Ferns  for  hanging-bas- 
kets   293 

Flowers  for  profit  . . 295 
Fri  till  aria  Meleagris 
from  seed  ..  ..  298 

Fruit  garden  . . . . 292 

Fruit-trees,  early  v.  lato 
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FLOWER-BEDS  ON  LAWNS. 

I have  heard  it  remarked  on  several  occasions 
by  visitors  to  a certain  well-known  garden,  when 
they  were  upon  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house, 
with  a broad  expanse  of  turf  in  front  of  them 
and  fine  large  trees  around  belted  by  evergreen 
shrubs  : ‘ ‘ What  a splendid  place  for  some  flower- 
beds this  would  be  !”  I do  not  myself  share 
this  opinion  at  all,  but  am  entirely  opposed  to 
it  ; in  this  respect,  I think  1 should  carry  many 
with  me,  yet  more,  without  doubt,  would  hold 
the  opposite  opinion,  and  be  disposed  to  add 
the  flower-beds  to  afford  garish  colour  where 
none  really  was  required.  What  a mistaken 
idea  this  is  on  the  part  of  some  to  be  so  enthusi- 
astic over  beds  of  flowers,  more  particularly 
such  as  are  usually  termed  bedding  plants,  being 
planted  out  in  May,  probably  June  in  some 
localities,  and  cut  down  by  frost  in  October, 
with  not  much  more  than  four  months  of  an 
actually  good  return  for  the  labour  of  first 
storing  through  the  winter,  and  then  working 
up  a stock  to  the  required  number  in  the 
the  spring.  On  the  face  of  it,  if  looked  at  from 
a sensible  standpoint,  it  seems  absurd  to  expend 
so  much  labour  and  to  allow  so  much  valuable 
room  to  be  taken  up  while  under  glass  for  such 
a short  season  of  display.  I am  more  fully 
persuaded  than  ever  that  we  should  seek  further 
lor  decorative  material  among  our  hardy  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  than  we  do.  If  this 
were  done,  what  a saving  there  would  be  ! I 
have  frequently  heard  gardeners  say  that  suffi- 
cient labour  is  not  allowed  to  keep  an  establish- 
ment in  a high  state  of  perfection.  When  and 
where  this  is  the  case,  begin  at  once  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  tender  bedding  plants  and  rely 
more  upon  hardy  subjects,  more  particularly 
when  any  of  these  flower-beds  are  situated  upon 
the  lawn,  as  alluded  to  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
bedding  out,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  should  be  obliterated  from  our  gardens — 
far  from  it  in  some  instances  ; but  probably  in 
others,  if  considerably  reduced,  the  permanent 
appearance  of  the  garden  would  be  conspicu- 
ously enhanced,  more  particularly  where  many 
flower-beds  are  dotted  here  and  there  in  a 
promiscuous  manner  about  the  pleasure  grounds. 
For  my  own  part,  I would  prefer  to  see  all  such 
bedding  out  confined  to  the  flower  garden 
proper,  and  not  be  allowed  to  extend  itself  upon 
the  broader  expanses  of  turf.  In  this  way  it 
would  not  intrude  upon  the  scenery  in  an 
undesirable  manner,  as  must  of  necessity  be  the 
case  where  large  beds  mainly  composed  of  one 
colour  constitute  au  important,  but  not  truly 
effective  feature.  If  beds  upon  lawns  are  filled 
with  tender  subjects,  it  is  much  better  to  rely 
uponsub-tropicalplantsofsuch  kinds  asare  easily 
grown,  and  soon  make  a good  display,  as  Cannas, 
Castor-oil-plants,  Giant  Hemp,  Nicotianas,  and 
other  plants  which  make  a rapid  growth  and 
present  a bold  appearance.  When  there  is  not 
room  to  prepare  a good  stock  of  such  as  these, 
others  of  a hardy  constitution  can  be  chosen — 
indeed,  I would  prefer  them  in  very  many  in- 
stances ; such,  for  instance,  as  the  Giant 
Fennel,  a truly  noble  and  most  elegant  plant, 


and  one  also  that  is  perfectly  hardy  in  nearly  or 
quite  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  variety  of 
the  Fennel  should  be  much  more  grown  than  it 
is.  Those  who  have  not  thus  far  grown  it  will 
do  well  to  give  it  a trial.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  now  or  as  soon  as  possible  ; in  this  way 
a stock  can  easily  be  had.  For  the  first 
season  or  two  this  Fennel  does  not  appear  so 
satisfactory  as  one  would  desire,  but  when 
once  well  established  it  is  a fine  object  in  any 
garden  of  good  size.  Then  there  are  those 
beautiful  fine-foliaged  plants  the  Funkias,  some 
with  glaucous,  others  with  glossy  foliage  ; these 
make  effective  margins  to  taller  plants.  Of  other 
plants,  sufficient  use  is  not  often  made  of  the 
ornamental  Nuts  or  Filberts.  I refer  to  such 
as  Corylus  Avellana  laciniata,  C.  A.  aurea,  C.  A. 
pendula,  and,  above  all,  to  0.  A.  purpurea  (the 
purple-leaved  Filbert)  ; these  will  all  bear  prun- 
ing to  keep  them  within  proper  limits.  The 
silvery  variegated  Maple  or  Negundo  can  be 
utilised  far  more  than  it  often  is.  This  is  more 
frequently  than  not  seen  as  a standard,  but 
dwarf  bushes  are  most  effective,  and  may  be 
kept  within  due  bounds  by  the  use  of  the 
knife.  Prunus  Pissardi  can  be  adapted  to 
the  same  purpose,  and  will  likewise  submit  to 
annual  pruning.  Then  there  is  the  valuable 
series  of  hardy  Japanese  Maples,  all  most  effec- 
tive and  distinctly  ornamental  plahts.  Aralia 
Sieboldi  as  an  evergreen,  and  A.  japonica  as  a 
deciduous  variety,  should  both  be  added  to  the 
list ; so  also  should  Iris  pseudacorus  variegata, 
Euonymus  radicans  variegatus,  and  the  forms  of 
E.  japonicus  with  golden  and  silvery  variegation 
where  not  too  much  exposed.  By  the  judicious 
planting  of  any  trees  or  shrubs  which  assume 
rich  tints  either  in  the  spring  or  the  autumn,  it 
is  easy  to  add  to  the  beauty  and  attractiveness 
of  our  pleasure  grounds.  This  should  be  a 
subject  of  far  greater  study  than  it  is,  not  only 
for  effect  where  close  under  the  notice,  but 
also  for  distant  effect.  In  this  latter  case 
those  things  should  be  chosen  that  are  of  bold 
growth,  while  in  the  former  instance  it  is  easy 
to  select  many  things  of  smaller  size,  yet  equally 
as  interesting  in  their  way.  The  smaller  Coni- 
fers can  be  used  much  more  than  they  are, 
looking  exceedingly  well  when  grouped  ; thus 
planted,  the  Golden  Yews,  the  Retinosporas  of 
compact  growth,  and  the  smaller  of  the  Cu- 
pressus  all  produce  a good  effect.  By  an  ex- 
tended use  of  these  hardy  ornamental  plants 
thousands  of  tender  bedding  plants  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  with  no  loss,  but  rather  a 
manifest  advantage,  not  only  in  labour,  but  also 
in  cost  of  material.  I recommend  these  remarks 
to  the  thoughtful  ones  who  yet  meditate  as 
usual  just  now  on  working  up  their  stock  of 
tender  subjects  for  planting  out  a few  weeks 
only  before  midsummer.  H.  A. 


1109. — Uses  of  turf.— If  you  have  a 
demand  for  soil  for  potting,  growing  Cucum- 
bers, Grapes,  or  the  like,  I should  recom- 
mend a quantity  of  the  best  of  the  turf  to 
be  stacked  up,  with  a little  stable  - manure 
between  each  layer.  When  this  has  stood  from 
six  to  twelve  months,  and  the  Grass  is  dead,  it 
will,  when  cut  down  and  chopped  up  roughly 


with  a spade,  make  the  best  of  material  for  the 
purposes  mentioned  above,  I should  not  care  to 
build  the  back  wall  of  a greenhouse  with  turf  ; 
but  when  carefully  put  together  it  makes  au 
excellent  low  wall  for  a rough  pit — say  2 feet  to 
3 feet  in  height.  Such  a contrivance,  when 
covered  with  glazed  sashes,  or  even  with  hurdles 
and  mats,  etc.,  when  necessary,  is  most  useful 
for  raising  early  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  etc.,  as 
well  as  for  many  other  purposes,  and  with  the 
seasons  we  get  now,  a vegetable  garden  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  complete  without  something 
of  this  kind. — B.  C.  R. 

1209.- Pansies  and  Violas.— The  distinction  is  an 
arbitrary  one.  Violas  are  seifs— i.e.,  all  the  petals  are 
similarly  coloured,  but  Pansies  are  parti-coloured.  Cross 
a Blue  Viola  with  a yellow  one  and  Pansies  result  from 
the  seed. — A.  G.  Butler. 

Our  nurserymen  are  solely  responsible 

for  the  confusion  that  exists  by  the  misuse  of 
the  name  Viola.  This  name  belongs  to  the  true 
wild  species,  such  as  the  Sweet  Violet  (Viola 
odorata),  or  the  parents  of  the  varied  types  of 
Pansies  in  cultivation,  such  as  Viola  tricolor,  V. 
lutea,  &c.  Every  Pansy  is,  in  a sense,  a Viola, 
but  we  need  a name  to  distinguish  the  garden 
hybrids  from  the  true  species,  and  that  name 
exists  in  Pansy.  Of  late  years,  however,  through 
crossing  with  other  species,  we  have  got  a race  of 
Pansies  with  tufted  habit  and  continuous  bloom- 
ing qualities.  These  the  nurserymen  call  Violas, 
but  there  is  no  ground  to  justify  the  use  of  the 
specific  name,  and  it  makes  needless  confusion. 
They  are  true  Pansies,  and  it  is  best  to  call 
them  Tufted  Pansies.  This  name  has  been  fre- 
quently used  in  Gardening,  and  it  is  thoroughly 
appropriate,  as  it  at  once  proclaims  their  dis- 
tinctive merit.  If  all  lovers  of  Pansies  who 
read  this  paper  would  adopt  and  use  the  name 
it  would  be  well,  and  after  a time  nurserymen 
would  give  up  the  stupid  practice  of  calling 
Pansies  by  two  names.  One  noted  firm  of  Pansy- 
growers  has  already  done  so,  and  others  will 
follow  when  they  see  the  Pansy- loving  public 
are  determined  not  to  be  misled  by  misuse  of 
names. — A.  H. 

1249.  —Lilium  auratum.  —Probably,  from 
want  of  sufficiently  nourishing  food,  the  bulbs 
may  have  deteriorated.  If  the  soil  of  your  gar- 
den is  light,  try  them  out-of-doors  and  give 
them  good  stuff  to  feed  on,  for  Lilies  are  greedy 
subjects,  and  delight  in  deep,  rich  soil.  Per- 
sonally I never  found  auratum  bulbs  do  much 
good  in  pots  after  the  second  year  ; they  seemed 
to  break  up  into  a number  of  small  bulbs. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

Your  experience  of  the  behaviour  of  this 

Lily  is  that  commonly  met  with  by  most  people 
who  undertake  its  cultivation.  The  bulbs 
behave  very  well  for  a year  or  two  and  then  die 
away — sometimes  suddenly,  but  more  often 
gradually,  as  yours  are  doing.  It  is  only  when 
this  Lily  is  planted  in  the  open  in  suitable  soil 
and  position  that  it  continues  to  be  satisfactory. 
If  you  wish  to  have  this  Lily  in  good  condition 
you  must  secure  fresh  bulbs  every  two  years  at 
least.  If  it  does  not  die  away  in  the  manner  I 
have  described,  what  has  become  of  the  thou- 
sands of  bulbs  that  have  been  imported  into 
this  country  during  the  last  twenty  years  ? — 
J.  C.  C. 
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Conservatory. 

Salvias,  Eupatoriums,  and  other  soft  things  planted  out 
for  lifting  in  September  may  have  the  points  of  the  strong 
growths  rubbed  out  for  the  last  time.  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
grown  for  winter  work  should  have  a last  shift  if  they  are 
likely  to  require  it ; but  it  is  better  to  have  these  plants 
under  rather  than  overpotted,  as  it  is  quite  easy  to  sup- 
port with  stimulants  if  necessary.  Pelargoniums  of  the 
show  and  fancy  sections  that  have  broken  after  being  cut 
down  may  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  into  clean  pots  of 
about  the  same  size  in  turfy  loam  and  old  manure,  two- 
thirds  loam  to  one-third  manure,  with  about  an  eighth 
part  of  sand.  Clean  pots  and  free  drainage  are  necessary. 
Pot  firmly,  and  do  not  fill  the  pots  too  full.  Double 
Primulas  should  be  placed  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
to  flower.  For  the  strongest  plants  struck  early  last  spring 
1 am  using  5£-inch  pots,  known  as  40’s.  Smaller  plants 
are  potted  in  5-inch  pots.  These  will  make  very  useful 
stuff  for  cutting  from  all  winter  in  a light  warm-house. 
They  associate  well  with  Zonal  “Geraniums”  and  Bou- 
vardias.  Genistas,  Coronillas,  and  plants  of  smaller  habit 
of  growth  will  now  be  in  the  open  air,  and  should  occupy 
a sunny  position,  and  not  be  crowded  so  that  the  wood 
may  be  well  ripened.  Young  Genistas  may  require  stop- 
ping again  to  get  a bushy  habit.  Callas  planted  out  must 
have  water  if  the  weather  sets  in  dry  again.  Those  plants 
in  pots  should  be  shaken  out,  offsets  removed,  and  repotted 
in  similar  sized  pots.  The  Calla  is  a strong-rooting  sub- 
ject, and  requires  a fair  amount  of  root  space.  In  order- 
ing bulbs  for  forcing  do  not  forget  the  Freesias  ; they  are 
among  the  most  satisfactory  things  for  forcing,  and  are 
cheap,  and,  moreover,  if  properly  managed  they  will  force 
year  after  year.  At  present  the  bulbs  are  in  a dry  state, 
but  for  early  blooming  a part  of  the  stock  may  be  shaken 
out  and  repotted  very  shortly.  Tuberoses  will  bloom  now 
in  the  conservatory.  These,  of  course,  were  potted  late, 
and  brought  on  in  the  greenhouse.  No  doubt  heat  gives 
size  to  the  blossoms,  and  adds  a little  to  the  perfume ; but 
Tuberoses  may  be  grown  now  in  the  open  air,  if  required. 
Fuchsias  planted  out  in  the  borders  are  very  full  of  blos- 
soms now,  and  liquid-manure  will  be  beneficial.  Tuberous 
Begonias  will  be  a special  feature.  Weak  stimulants  will 
be  useful  occasionally,  but  I think  with  Begonias  this  may 
be  overdone.  Sow  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  if  not  already 
done. 

Stove. 

If  this  house  is  likely  to  require  painting  this  season  it 
should  be  seen  to  at  once,  removing  the  plants  to  some 
other  house  till  the  work  is  finished,  and  the  smell  of  paint 
has  passed  off.  Some  people  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  if 
the  outside  is  kept  well  painted  the  inside  may  be  left 
without  paint.  This  is  a great  mistake.  It  is  really  of 
very  little  use  to  paint  the  outside  unless  the  inside  is  also 
kept  in  good  condition.  The  paint  inside  has  a good  deal 
to  do  in  preventing  drip,  and  it  is  also  a very  important 
aid  in  keeping  out  insects.  If  the  inside  will  not  be 
painted  this  season,  give  every  part  of  it  at  any  rate  a 
thorough  wash  with  soft-soap  and  water,  and  change  the 
a9hes,  Derbyshire  spar,  or  whatever  is  used  on  the  stages. 
Cleanliness  is  most  important.  The  plants  always  do 
better  after  a change  of  this  kind.  Get  all  growing  speci- 
mens which  are  likely  to  require  larger  pots  shifted  on  at 
once.  Late  potting  is  not  beneficial,  often  leading  to  the 
soil  getting  sour  and  the  plants  sickly  before  the  winter  is 
out.  Withhold  water  from  Eucharis  Lilies  which  are 
required  to  flower  in  winter.  It  is  not  intended  that  there 
should  be  any  drying  off,  as  this  would  be  injudicious  in 
the  case  of  evergreen  plants.  But  less  water  should  be 
given,  so  that  the  plants  may  get  some  rest.  The  plants 
are  sometimes  removed  to  a cooler  house  to  get  the  neces- 
sary rest.  When  brought  back  in  September  or  early  in 
October  and  weak  liquid-manure  given,  the  flower-spikes 
will  soon  form.  Dendrobium  nobile  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  winter-flowering  subjects,  and  where  Orchids  are 
not  largely  grown  this  Dendrobe  may  be  often  found  in 
considerable  force.  The  pseudo  bulbs  will  ripen  well  now 
in  the  drier  atmosphere  of  the  vinery.  These  should  not 
be  quite  dried  off,  but  less  water  will  be  required  now  that 
the  growth  has  ceased.  Cypripediums  will  do  very  well 
under  somewhat  similar  treatment.  A little  fire  will  be 
required  if  the  weather  continues  as  cold  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. Shade  only  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the 
growth  will  be  passing  now  to  the  ripening  stage. 

Plants  for  the  Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Those  things  intended  for  furnishing  the  unheated 
greenhouse  will,  if  in  pots,  be  now  in  the  open  air  to  ripen 
their  wood.  These  will  include  Tea  Roses  in  variety. 
Laurustinus,  when  well  established  in  pots,  flowers  all  win- 
ter under  glass.  Bushes  of  Jasminum  nudiflorum  are  very 
useful.  Coronilla  glauca,  if  well  exposed  to  the  sunshine, 
will  flower  early  under  glass  without  artificial  heat. 
Foliage  plants  will  consist  of  such  things  as  the  Variegated 
Euonymus,  Bamboos  in  variety,  Charmerop9  excelsa  (Fan 
Balms),  Farfugium  grande,  &c.  Christmas  Roses  may  be 
lifted  up  from  the  borders  and  potted  in  October  or  later. 
Very  large  plants  in  large  pots  or  tubs  are  very  effective, 
and  last,  a long  time  in  blossom.  A large  mass  of  the 
Sternbergia  lutea  in  a tub  that  can  easily  be  moved  about 
will  be  charming  late  in  autumn  in  front  of  the  Chrysan- 
themums. There  will  be  a good  deal  of  work  now  among 
the  Chrysanthemums,  selecting  the  bud9  and  pinching 
back  surplus  growth.  Earwigs  with  me  are  getting 
troublesome,  and  must  be  got  rid  of  by  trapping  ; but  I 
kill  a good  many  by  looking  round  the  plants  almost 
daily.  Early  potted  plants  will  need  top-dressing  now. 

Window  Gardening. 

Strike  cuttings  of  anything  and  everything  likely  to  be 
useful  as  opportunity  offers  during  the  present  month. 
Youngplants,  if  well  established  in  pots  before  winter,  will 
very  often  pass  through  severe  weather  better  than  those 
of  larger,  older  growth.  A good  deal  may  be  done  in  a 
spare  room  if  thick  curtains  can  be  fitted  to  the  windows 
before  frost  comes.  With  the  windows  protected  and  a 
supply  of  paper  covers  to  use  on  cold  nights,  very  little 
artificial  heat  from  stoves,  lamps,  or  other  sources  will  be 


* In  cold  or  northern  district*  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  IFonfc”  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


required.  Very  beautiful  were  several  well-grown  plants 
of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  in  the  large  window  of  an  old- 
fashioned  house  I saw  in  the  country  the  other  day.  One 
large  plantof  Joan  of  Arc  was  in  a suspended  basket  in 
the  centre  of  the  window,  the  trailing  shoots  covered  with 
trusses  of  white  blossoms,  had  a very  chaste  appearance. 
Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner  was  trained  upwards  and 
formed  a very  pleasing  contrast.  These  plants  are  easily 
grown,  and  are  not  difficult  to  keep  in  winter.  Cuttings 
rooted  now  will  make  fine  specimens  next  year.  The 
Canary  Creeper  is  flowering  very  freely  in  window-boxes 
now  trained  round  the  windows.  It  is  not  much  trouble, 
and  its  presence  quite  alters  the  character  of  the  window 
decorations  whilst  it  remains. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Gather  seeds  of  choice  hardy  flowers  as  they  ripen.  The 
Oriental  and  other  Perennial  Poppies  are  easily  raised  from 
seeds.  In  saving  seeds  from  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet 
Williams,  Foxgloves,  &c.,  select  from  the  finest  and  best 
coloured  flowers  only.  Cuttings  of  many  kinds  of  her- 
baceous plants  will  strike  now  under  glass  in  a shady 
position.  Layer  Carnations  as  fast  as  possible  so  as  to  get 
the  work  done  during  the  present  month.  Surround  each 
plant  with  gritty  compost  to  cover  the  layers  an  inch  or 
so  deep,  and  as  roots  cannot  form  in  dry,  dusty  soil,  see 
that  the  soil  is  kept  moist  by  watering  if  necessary.  The 
Alstrmmerias  are  very  beautiful  just  now  in  good-sized 
masses.  Where  only  one  sort  is  grown  the  yellow  variety 
is  best.  Plant  6 inches  to  8 inches  deep,  and  leave  them 
undisturbed.  They  may  be  easily  raised  from  seeds  in 
spring  in  the  open  ground.  See  that  Lilies  and  other 
plants  liable  to  be  blown  over  by  the  wind  are  properly 
staked.  The  old  White  Lily  in  masses  is  very  fine  just 
nowr  in  gardens  where  the  soil  is  rather  light  from  the  use 
of  leaf-mould  and  very  old  manure  ; the  Martagon  in 
variety  and  the  Tiger  Lilies  arc  also  beautiful.  These 
three  Lilies  in  variety  should  be  in  eveiy  garden,  and  if 
the  soil  is  heavy  lighten  and  improve  it  with  leaf-mould 
and  grit  of  any  kind.  By  taking  pains  it  is  possible  to 
make  positions  suitable  for  plants  that  would  not  grow 
in  the  natural  soil,  and  I have  seen  something  of  the 
pleasure  amateurs  fond  of  their  gardens  feel  in  overcom- 
ing difficulties  of  this  nature,  and  how  the  persistent, 
enterprising  cultivator  generally  wins.  Stir  the  surface 
soil  among  growing  plants  on  the  rockery,  and  also  in  the 
borders  of  hardy  plants.  Law  ns  require  frequent  mowing 
and  rolling  now. 

Fruit  Garden. 

To  prevent  cracking  in  Melons  keep  the  roots  in  a regu- 
lar condition  as  to  moisture,  and  give  air  early  in  the 
morning.  When  the  plants  are  allowed  to  get  very  dry, 
and  then  deluged  with  water,  something  must  give  way. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  fruit  which  cracks,  at  others  the  bark 
on  the  main  stem  cankers,  both  conditions  being  more  or 
le3S  influenced  by  an  unequal  state  of  things  at  the  roots. 
Continue  the  work  of  stopping  and  regulation  of  the 
growth  of  the  wall  and  other  trained  trees.  For  the  most 
part  the  crop  of  fruit  is  light  this  year,  and  the  trees  are 
making  rather  more  growth  in  consequence,  and  this 
should  be  dealt  with  in  such  a manner  that  the  main  leaves 
of  the  trees  do  not  get  robbed  and  injured  by  the  heavy 
growth  of  breastwood.  Wall-trees  which  are  making  too 
much  growth  at  the  top  may  have  a little  more  vigour  in- 
fused into  the  bottom  by  leaving  that  part  of  the  tree 
unpruned,  shortening  back  the  top  growth  onljx  Ripen- 
ing Peaches  under  glass  must  have  abundance  of  air,  and 
watering  at  the  root  be  discontinued.  It  is  very  important 
that  lateral  growth  both  on  Peaches  and  Grapes  should  be 
kept  down  when  the  shoots  can  easily  be  rubbed  or  pinched 
off.  This  is  imperative  in  the  oase  of  Peaches.  Occasion- 
ally a little  more  lateral  growth  may  be  left  on  Vines  after 
colouring  begins,  though  a9  a general  rule  if  the  main 
leaves  are  healthy  and  vigorous  they  should  not  be  shaded 
or  robbed  of  the  light  by  soft  lateral  growth,  which,  as 
elaborating  machinery,  are  not  of  much  value.  Young  Vines 
in  pots  intended  for  fruiting  early  next  year  must  be  placed 
near  the  glass,  and  have  the  main  stem  pinched  to  G feet, 
and  all  laterals  pinched  back. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

This  is  the  time  to  lay  in  a good  stock  of  Lettuces  and 
Endives  for  the  autumn  and  early  winter  salads  by  sowing 
and  planting  freely.  The  best  Lettuce  for  autumn  and 
winter  is  still  the  Brown  Cos,  whilst  Tom  Thumb  is  a small, 
quick-hearting,  hardy  Cabbage  Lettuce,  which  always 
comes  in  useful.  Single  out  Beet  to  9 inches  or  10  inches. 
The  thinnings  may  be  transplanted  if  required.  Plant 
with  a long  dibble  so  that  the  roots  may  not  be  twisted  in 
the  ground.  The  late  rains  have  given  the  early-planted 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  other  winter  stuff  a good  hold. 
Cauliflowers,  also,  are  benefiting  from  the  liberal  supply 
of  moisture.  At  present  no  complaints  have  been  heard 
of  disease  among  the  Potatoes,  but  if  the  present  damp 
continues  we  may  shortly  hear  about  it.  Those  who  do 
not  mind  the  trouble  will  find  quicklime  a cheap  and  good 
remedy  if  applied  promptly  when  the  first  dark-coloured 
speck  is  noticed  on  the  foliage.  Mushroom-beds  in  the 
open  air  must  be  sheltered  from  heavy  rains,  especially 
when  newly  made  up.  Beds  made  up  now  will  be  useful 
through  the  autumn  either  in  shed9  or  in  the  open  air, 
sheltered  with  straw  covers  or  waterproof  cloths.  It  is  too 
late  to  sow  Peas  in  the  open  air,  but  the  Peas  just  coming 
through  the  ground  will  be  useful,  and  good  second  crops 
are  often  obtained  from  Veitch’s  Perfection,  IIuntiDg- 
donian,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  if  the  pods  are  all  gathered  a9 
soon  as  fit  for  use.  Mulch  Cucumbers  in  frames,  and  keep 
the  growth  thin.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

The  gardeners  in  town  ought  to  experience  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  plenty  of  bloom  at  this  season  both  out-of- 
doors  and  inside.  In  the  winter,  or.  say,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  November  until  the  end  of  March,  or  thereabouts, 
it  is  not  an  ea^v  matter  to  get  the  majority  of  plants  to 
expand  their  blossoms  kindly,  even  when  they  are  formed, 
and,  in  some  cases,  quite  impossible  ; but  just  now  there 
are  hosts  of  things  that  will  do  nearly  as  well  within  a four- 
mile  radiu9  of  Charing  cross  as  outside.  Even  if  nothing 
else  seems  to  succeed,  Tropieolums  or  Nasturtiums  of  the 
ordinary  annual  varieties,  both  tall  and  dwarf,  Marigolds 
of  all  sorts,  Suuttowers,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies  will  grow  and  bloom  freely  almost 
am  where.  Mignonette,  too,  thrives  wonderfully  in  town 


gardens,  and  another  excellent  plant  is  the  Marvel  of 
Peru,  which  forms  a verj'  neat  plant  and  blooms  with 
wonderful  freedom.  When  the  situation  is  very  confined, 
and  the  atmosphere  unusually  bad,  we  must  fall  back  upon 
fine-foliage  subjects,  which  are,  at  any  rate,  better  than 
bare  bricks  or  boards.  The  Virginian  Creeper  and  Vine  will 
grow  anywhere,  and  another  excellent  clothing  or  screen- 
ing subject  is  the  Common  Wild  Clematis  or  Traveller’s 
joy  (C.  vitalba)  which  quickly  forms  a dense  mass  of  most 
elegant  foliage,  and  occasionally  produces  a few  blossoms 
as  well.  Ivy  needs  no  recommendation,  and  the  common 
White  Jasmine,  a9  well  as  the  yellow  winter-flowering  one, 
will  grow  freely  and  bloom  more  or  less  well  in  most  parts 
of  a large  town.  Indoors  the  same  thing  obtains— if  we 
cannot  get  flowers  let  us  be  content  with  foliage.  With  a 
moderate  amount  of  heat  many  Palms  do  well  in  a smoky 
atmosphere,  provided  they  are  supplied  with  suitable  soil 
and  plenty  of  moisture,  both  at  the  root  and  overhead. 
These  need  little  or  no  ventilation,  except,  perhaps,  in 
very  low  and  “ tight”  houses,  and  with  them  may  be 
associated  Dracaenas,  in  great  variety,  India-rubber-plants 
(Ficus),  Marantas,  Aralias,  and  many  tropical  Ferns  and 
Orchids  do  well,  as  Cannas,  Ricinus,  and  a host  of  similar 
things,  all  of  which  thrive  under  similar  treatment.  With 
little  or  no  heat  at  command  the  best  subjects  for  shady 
houses  are  hardy  Ferns  and  such  things,  with  perhaps  a 
a few  Aralia  Sieboldi,  Phorbiums,  and  variegated  Euony- 
mus,  and  a Lapagqria  or  two  over  the  roof.  By  the  way. 
Palms  and  Dracaenas  may  still  be  repotted  if  required,  and 
in  cool-houses  it  is  better  to  defer  such  work  until  the 
summer  has  fairly  set  in  than  to  attempt  it  in  the  spring. 
Cuttings  of  Zonal  Pelargoniuns  inserted  now  in  the  open 
borders  will  quickly  root  and  make  capital  plants. 


THE  COMING  WEEK  S WORK 

Extracts  from  a gar  din  diary  from  July  3 0th 
to  A ugust  6th. 

Made  a last  sowing  of  Cabbages  for  spring.  Dressed 
the  seeds  with  red  lead  to  keep  the  birds  from  taking 
them.  This  saves  the  expense  of  nets.  Sowed  a good 
breadth  of  Turnips  after  early  Potatoes.  Prepared  ground 
for  Strawberries.  The  ground  for  new  plantations  of 
Strawberries  is  always  winter  trenched,  then  in  March 
planted  with  early  Potatoes.  After  the  Potatoes  are 
cleared  off  a dressing  of  short  manure  and  soot  is  given, 
and  forked  in,  and  whenever  the  Strawberry -plants  are 
ready  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  rake  it  over,  mark 
out  the  rows,  and  set  out  the  plants.  Cut  Herbs  for  dry- 
ing of  various  kinds.  Sowed  Prickly  Spinach  for  early 
autumn  use.  Shall  sow  again  in  a fortnight,  and  possi- 
bly sow  again  early  in  September  for  spring  gathering,  as 
I have  a large  demand  for  Spinach.  Sowed  Antirrhinums 
of  a good  strain  for  flowering  next  spring;  if  sown  too 
early  they  flower  in  autumn,  and  the  winter,  if  severe, 
generally  kills  them.  Sowed  seeds  of  Lockie’s  Perfection 
and  Telegraph  Cucumbers  for  planting  in  September. 

I am  keeping  a little  heat  in  the  pipes  in  late  vinery, 
stove,  and  Cucumber-house  during  cold,  we:  weather.  A 
little  warmth  is  specially  valuable  in  the  late  vinery.  It 
keeps  the  air  in  motion,  prevents  “ scalding”  in  connection 
with  judicious  ventilation,  and  keeps  out  mildew,  and 
pays  in  the  extra  weight  and  finish  of  the  crop.  Laterals 
are  not  permitted  to  grow  long  enough  to  require  a knife. 
They  are  easily  rubbed  out  when  2 inches  or  3 inches 
long.  To  give  colour  to  late  Peaches  the  branches  have 
been  partially  untied,  and  the  fruit9  elevated  over  the  foli- 
age by  slipping  in  a short  piece  of  lath  above  the  trellis. 
Busy  layering  White  and  Crimson  Clove  Carnations. 

' Have  finished  all  the  choice  varieties,  also  finished  budding 
Standard  Briers,  bark  working  freely.  Have  not  cut  back 
the  stocks,  as  I want  the  buds  to  remain  dormant  till  next 
spring.  Dormant  bud9  make  the  best  plants  as  a rule. 
Layered  young  shoots  of  Wistaria  and  Clematis  Jackmani. 

I like  layers  better  than  grafted  plants.  Shifted  on  young 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  Cyclamens.  A range  of  cold 
pits  ha9  been  given  to  these  plants  now.  They  will  do 
better  on  a coal-ash  bed  just  merely  sheltered  with  glass 
than  in  a house.  Ventilation  is  given  night  and  day  now. 
Looked  over  Chrysanthemums  to  disbud,  and  destroy  ear- 
wigs, which  are  very  numerous  this  season.  Followed  up 
the  summer  pruning  of  Wall-trees  and  Espaliers.  I con- 
sider injury  is  done  in  more  ways  than  one  by  leaving  the 
trees  unpruned  after  this  date.  Even  Bush-trees  and 
Pyramids  should  have  the  surplus  wood  thinned  out  now, 
though  no  shortening  should  be  done  till  the  growth  is 
completed.  This  will  act  as  a check  upon  the  production 
of  soft  spray.  Beds  in  flower  gardens  are  pretty  well  filled 
now,  so  no  more  pegging  will  be  done.  Straggling  shoots 
will  be  pinched  back.  There  is  always  a certain  amount 
of  pinching  and  picking  to  do  if  the  beds  are  to  be  kept  in 
o-ood  order.  This  refers  to  herbaceous  borders  quite  as 
much  as  to  the  ordinary  bedding  plants.  To  keep  things 
in  trim  beds  and  borders  are  gone  over  every  week,  and 
after  the  picking,  t>ing,  &c.,  is  done,  the  hoe  is  run 
through  to  keep  a neat,  loose  surface.  Put  in  more  Pink 
cuttings  under  handlights.  Put  in  first  batch  of  Hydrangea 
cuttings,  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots  only  being  used. 
They  are  dibbled  singly  into  small  pots,  and  plunged  in  a 
close  frame  where  there  is  a small  amount  of  warmth  from 
the  bed  of  leaves  and  manure  on  which  the  frame  9tands. 


1210.— Unjointing  hot  water  pipes. 

When  these  are  made  with  iron  cement  the 

unjointing  is  a long  job,  and  is  generally  done, 
when  done  at  all,  with  a sharp-pointed  steel 
tool  ; but  when  I have  had  such  work  to  do  I 
have  generally  cut  the  pipes  close  up  to  the 
socket^  and  afterwards  cut  the  pieces  out.  This 
shortens  the  pipes  a little,  but  I found  it  the 
most  economical  plan. — E.  H. 

Pipes  jointed  together  with  sal  ammoniac  and  iron 

filings  take  a good  deal  to  separate  them  : it  can  only  be 
done  by  cutting  out  the  filings  with  a chisel,  not  only  a 
tedious,  but  a laborious  process.  It  is  better  to  cut  the 
pipes  through  if  it  is  intended  to  remove  them,  and  joint 
them  together  again  with  iron  collars  which  are  provided 
specially  for  this  purpose.— J.  D.  F. 
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HOUSE  St  WINDOW  GARDENING. 

PERNS  FOR  HANGING  -BASKETS. 

As  permanent  subjects  for  growing  in  this  man- 
ner there  is  scarcely  any  family  of  plants  better 
suited  for  the  purpose  than  Ferns.  Selections 
may  very  easily  be  made  that  will  grow  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  in  either  the  stove  or  the 
greenhouse.  Hanging-baskets  are  very  orna- 
mental in  any  house  where  they  can  so  hang  as 
to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  without  ob- 
structing the  light  from  other  plants.  Perhaps 
in  no  place  are  they  seen  to  better  advantage 
than  when  suspended  in  conservatories.  The 
larger  the  house  the  better  will  the  baskets  look 
when  well  furnished.  Wherever  they  are  used 
it  is  always  the  best  plan  to  have  them  hanging 
over  the  pathway.  They  are  thus  far  easier 
of  access  for  watering  and  other  necessary 
attention.  The  watering  should,  if  possible,  be 
performed  early  in  the  day ; this  will  avoid 
any  inconvenience  later  on.  Wire-baskets 
are  better  suited  to  Ferns  than  those  made 
of  teak  or  other  wood,  or  those  in  orna- 
mental earthenware.  Small  baskets  are  not 


As  growth  proceeds,  in  the  case  of  Davallias, 
tho  creeping  rhizomes  should  bo  regulated 
evenly  and  pegged  to  the  soil,  and  over  the  sides 
in  course  of  time.  Those  Ferns  which  do  not 
furnish  the  sides  of  the  basket  eventually  cause 
the  latter  to  look  rather  bare  ; this  can  be  over- 
come by  pegging  some  pieces  of  Kelaginella 
denticulata  between  the  wires.  When  this  work 
is  first  done  the  baskets  should  for  a few  weeks 
be  kept  in  a warmer  house,  where  more  moisture 
abounds,  until  well  rooted.  Such  work  as  this 
needs  to  be  done  fresh  every  spring  ; it  will  then, 
with  fair  attention,  last  good  through  the  sea- 
son. Renovation  of  plants  that  have  been  in 
baskets  for  a few  years  is  necessary  at  times.  In 
some  cases  this  is  best  effected  by  a fresh  make 
up  entirely,  while  in  the  case  of  others,  such  as 
those  Maiden-hair  Ferns  which  root  out  through 
the  sides  and  form  a dense  mass  of  fronds,  the 
central  portion  only  is  in  need  of  renewal,  leav 
iug  the  sides  intact.  Top-dressing  every  spring 
is  necessary,  some  of  the  surface-soil  being 
removed  to  better  effect  this  operation.  When 
this  is  done,  all  the  cool-house  kinds  will  start 
away  more  freely  with  the  assistance  of 
little  heat  and  moisture.  Compared  with 


advisable,  as  the  soil  in  such 
position  will  soon  become 
dry  in  hot  weather.  Baskets 
which  hold  less  than  2 gal- 
lons of  soil  should  not  be 
used  unless  they  are  very 
convenient  of  access  for 
watering.  A very  fine  effect 
can  be  had  where  the  bas- 
kets are  large  enough  to  hold 
about  half-a-bushel  of  earth. 

Plain  baskets  are  just  as 
good  as  ornamental  ones  as 
far  as  cultivation  goes.  But 
when  the}'  are  more  particu- 
larly intended  for  conserva- 
tories of  an  ornamental 
character,  then  there  is  no 
objection  to  those  of  an  orna- 
mental design.  Galvanised 
wire-baskets  will  be  found 
the  most  enduring,  and 
should  not  be  made  of  too 
light  a gauge.  Due  precau- 
tion must  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  chains  by  which 
they  are  suspended  are  suffi- 
ciently strong.  In  large- 
sized baskets  five  chains 
are  much  better  than 
three.  Those  who  have 
not  hitherto  given  much 
attention  to  Ferns  for  hang- 
ing-baskets may  advantage- 
ously do  so  to  a considerable 
extent  when  they  have  the 
room  at  disposal.  In  lofty 
houses,  with  a large  quantity 
of  roof-room,  they  are  of 
particular  value,  and  assist 
greatly  in  giving  such  struc- 
tures a better-furnished  ap- 
pearance. For  such  positions 

those  with  long  pendent  fronds  are  the  better 
ones  to  choose.  The  month  of  March  is 
about  the  best  time  to  make  a start  with 
basket  Ferns  or  to  overhaul  those  already  in  bas- 
kets. It  is  astonishing  what  rapid  progress  is 
made  by  Ferns  when  grown  in  baskets  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  pots,  and  as  regards  the  effect 
produced,  in  nearly  every  instance  it  is  favour- 
able to  the  basket  mode  of  culture,  particularly 
with  those  kinds  which  develop  long,  arching 
fronds  ; these,  when  the  plants  are  in  pots,  often- 
times get  injured  at  the  extremities  of  the  fronds. 
The  baskets  should  be  carefully  prepared  with 
good  soil  of  a rather  tough  but  fibrous  character 
around  the  sides  and  upon  the  bottom.  This  I 
prefer  to  consist  of  peat  and  loam  in  about  equal 
proportions,  with  some  Sphagnum  Moss.  W hen 
too  much  peat  is  used,  should  it  perchance  get 
overdry,  there  is  a difficulty  in  thoroughly 
moistening  it  again  without  dipping  the  basket ; 
the  loam  and  Moss  will  have  a corrective  ten- 
dency in  this  respect.  After  the  sides  have  been 
built  up,  then  the  plant  or  plants  can  be  put 
into  the  centre  ; it  is  not  advisable  in  any  case 
to  attempt  to  work  any  through  the  sides.  Such 
as  are  disposed  to  grow  there  will  find  the  spot 
of  their  own  accord  later  on.  A good  amount  of 
room  is  required  for  watering  ; the  ball  of 
the  Fern  should,  therefore,  be  kept  rather  low. 


Ferns  in  a hanging-basket. 


those  in  baskets  as  to  watering.  Advice  has 
been  given  to  do  this  chiefly  in  the  morning, 
but  I have  found  it  necessary  also  when  the 
basket  Ferns  were  carrying  a dense  mass  of 
fronds  to  water  later  in  the  day.  When  this  is 
needful  it  should  be  done  in  the  evening  and 
another  watering  given  in  the  morning  ; there 
will  not  then  be  much  fear  of  injury  from 
drought.  Syringing  the  sides  once  or  twice  a 
day  is  an  assistance  also  in  keeping  them  fresh. 
There  is  an  abundant 

Choice  of  kinds  amongst  our  exotic  Ferns  for 
this  method  of  culture.  Fortunately  also  we 
are  rich  in  those  varieties  which  are  suited  to 
temperate  and  cool  houses,  so  that  no  one  need 
go  without  a few  such  ornaments  to  his 
house.  The  Adiantums  supply  us  with 
several  sorts  which  are  adapted  to  each  tem- 
perature. For  the  stove  the  best  are  A.  amabile  ; 
this  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
Adiantums  for  baskets ; it  grows  quickly,  and 
young  plants  soon  appear  around  the  sides,  thus 
forming  a dense  mass  of  pale-green  fronds  ; it 
is  safe  also  in  a temperature  of  50  degs.  in  the 
winter.  A.  caudatum  is  one  of  the  best  for 
small  or  medium-sized  baskets.  A.  concinnum 
is  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  it  should  be  ; 
its  long  arching  fronds  are  most  beautiful  with 
the  roseate  tint  upon  them.  A.  Farley ense  does 


well  also  in  baskets.  Asplenium  longissimum 
when  well  grown  will  produce  fronds  more  than 
0 feet  in  length  ; this  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
class.  Cheilanthes  hirta  Ellisiana  is  better 
crown  in  a basket  than  in  a pot,  with  less  dan- 
ger of  injury  to  its  fronds  ; this  is  a lovely  Fern 
when  seen  in  good  condition.  Davalha  bullata 
is  fine  for  medium-sized  baskets.  D.  fijiensis 
and  D.  f.  major  are  both  good  sorts.  D.  Moorc- 
makes  a grand  basket  Fern,  and  so  does 
D.  polyantha,  and  of  newer  introductions 
D.  tenuifolia  Veitchiana  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant kinds  in  cultivation.  Gymnogramma 
schizophylla  gloriosa  is  a splendid  kind  for 
basket  culture,  better  even  than  for  pots,  r or 
the  temperate  house,  A.  amabile,  already  men- 
tioned, A.  assimile,  A.  cuneatum,  A.  graeilli- 
mum,  and  A.  Williamsi  are  all  fine  for  baskets. 
Cheilanthes  elegans  I have  often  found  to  grow 
better  in  baskets  in  a rather  dry  atmosphere  than 
in  pots.  Davallia  elegans  is  one  of  the  prettiest  ; 
D.  Tyermani,  quite  distinct  with  its  glaucous 
fronds  ; D.  tenuifolia  and  D.  pyxidata  are  also 
good  basket  Ferns.  Goniophlebium  sub- 
auriculatum  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  leins 
for  large  baskets.  Hypolepis  distans  is  sel- 
dom seen  in  cultivation,  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, a beautiful  kind  for  either  baskets 
or  pots.  Lygodium  scandens  can  be  accom- 
modated to  baskets,  as  it  is  used  to  trailing  upon 
trellises  when  in  a pot.  Nephrolepis  davallioides 
furcans  makes  a fine  plant  for  this  purpose,  so 
does  N.  tuberosa.  Platycerium  alcicorne  is  an 
enduring  Fern  in  any  position.  For  a cool-house 
there  are  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  magni- 
ficum,  A.  decorum,  and  A.  venustum,  all  three 
being  capital  kinds  for  the  purpose.  Asplenium 
fiaccidum  is  a most  hardy  variety,  and  longer  m 
the  fronds  than  A.  bulbiferum,  which  is  also  a 
good  basket  kind.  Davallia  canariensis  I have 
seen  far  better  in  baskets  than  in  pots.  D. 
Mariesi  is  a beautiful  small-growing  kind,  better 
suited  for  small  baskets  than  most  Ferns. 
Niphobolus  lingua  is  a good  lasting  Fern.  M ith 
care  most  of  the  kinds  suited  to  a temperate 
house  will  do  in  a greenhouse,  especially  during 
the  summer  months.  It  is  not  advisable  in 
either  case  to  let  them  be  too  much  exposed  to 
sunshine ; some  shading  should  be  provided, 
otherwise  there  is  greater  risk  of  injury  with 
more  attention  required  for  watering  also. 
When  well  hardened  off,  small  baskets  of  such 
as  Davallia  Mariesi  could  be  suspended  in  a 
window  for  a few  weeks  during  the  summer 
season.  I have  found  the  fronds  of  Adiantum 
grown  in  baskets  to  be  more  enduring  in  a 
cut  state  than  those  taken  from  pot  plants.  This 
is  no  doubt  caused  by  the  additional  exposure 
through  the  extra  amount  of  air  in  circulation 
around  the  plant.  J- 

1186.  — Propagation  of  window- 
plants. — “ Edina"  can  construct  a very  simple 
propagator  by  fitting  an  oval  wooden  tub  into 
an  oval  tin  bath  with  slightly  sloping  sides,  so 
that  the  tub  only  goes  about  3 inches  or  4 inches 
into  the  bath.  But  they  must  fit  exactly,  and 
a padding  of  list  round  the  lower  edge  of  the 
tub  will  make  it  more  air-tight.  The  bath,  of 
course,  will  be  filled  with  hot  water,  and  should 
stand  on  iron  trestles,  with  a good  strong  lamp 
below  it,  which  must  be  filled  and  trimmed 
regularly.  The  tub  may  be  half-filled  with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  Moss.  Leaf-mould  would 
not  answer  so  well,  and  would  soon  become  a mass 
of  mud  at  the  bottom.  W hat  is  needed 
is  a receptacle  for  moisture  which  yet  will 
not  clog  the  pots  nor  prevent  the  passage  of 
water  through  the  drainage,  for,  if  this  took 
place,  the  cuttiDgs  would  inevitably  rot. 
The  best  glass  top  to  the  propagator  may  be  had 
by  getting  one  of  the  nice  hand-lights  now  sold, 
which  can  be  ventilated  at  the  top  and  opened 
thoroughly  by  letting  down  one  side  when 
necessary  to  change  the  pots.  But  a cover  of 
wood  should  fit  over  the  tub,  and  an  aperture 
made  in  it  so  as  to  fill  up,  in  this  way,  any 
crevices  between  the  glass  top  and  the  tub,  or 
the  warmth  would  escape  at  the  sides.  A ther- 
mometer (one  of  those  made  without  wood) 
may  be  kept  in  a small  hole  at  the  side  of  this 
cover,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
(or  Moss)  may  be  tested  without  opening  the 
propagator  at  any  time.  If  the  tub  is  a foot 
high  a plain,  oblong  bit  of  glass  (or,  pre- 
ferably, two  shorter  pieces)  will  do  for  the 
top,  as  seedlings  and  cuttings  prefer  to 
be  shaded,  and  ventilation  can  easily  be 
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arranged  by  shifting  these  as  desirable. 
The  glass  at  the  top,  whatever  it  be,  must  be 
wiped  dry  every  morning,  as  it  would  not  do  to 
allow  the  moisture  to  drop  again  upon  the  young 
plants,  and  luke  warm  water  must  be  supplied. 
No  sort  of  ddbria,  even  a falling  leaf,  must 
be  allowed  in  the  propagator,  as  mildew,  if  it 
should  set  in,  would  be  disastrous.  The  great 
difficulty  for  a window-gardener  who  uses  a 
heated  propagator,  which  is,  in  reality,  a tiny 
hot-house,  is  to  harden  ofF  the  young  plants 
safely.  When  taken  out  of  it  into  the  harsh,  dry 
air  of  a room  they  are  apt  to  receive  such  a 
severe  cheek  as  to  cause  their  death.  The  best 
plan  for  hardening  is  to  put  them,  when  taken 
out  of  the  heated  propagator,  into  a box  just 
deep  enough  to  hold  them,  in  a kitchen  window 
in  winter,  or  a sunny  bedroom  window  in 
summer,  and  cover  this  box,  which  should 
have  a layer  of  fine  ashes  at  the  bottom, 
with  several  pieces  of  glass — if  broken  bits 
it  is  just  as  well — which  can  be  gradually 
moved  and  shifted  about,  until  they  are  one  by 
one  taken  away,  and  the  little  plants  are  thus 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  air.  But  the 
ashes  at  the  bottom  must  be  kept  damp,  even 
when  the  glass  is  taken  away,  as  the  moisture 
arising  from  them  will  help  the  young  plants 
greatly.  In  fact,  with  such  a box  as  this 
a heated  propagator  is  unnecessary,  except 
for  hot-house  things ; the  warm  temperature 
of  a kitchen,  or  any  window  in  summer, 
will  give  quite  enough  heat  to  strike  any  ordi- 
nary cuttings — if  combined  with  a damp  atmos- 
phere—or  to  bring  up  the  seeds  of  most  plants 
which  would  afterwards  thrive  in  a window. 
And  “ Kdina  ” might  try  this  simple  plan  first, 
arid  add  a propagator  for  early  spring  work  if 
necessary.  Ferns,  Lycopodiums,  and  any 
recently  repotted  plants  enjoy  a little  time  in 
this  shady,  damp  atmosphere,  and  it  should 
be  available  in  every  place  where  plants  are 
grown. — J.  L.  R. 

1170.  — Ventilation  for  window 
plants.— Window  plants  suffer  usually  from 
want  of  air,  and  at  this  time  of  year  they  can 
scarcely  have  too  much.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  well  to  avoid  draught,  and  the  ventilation 
should  be  mostly  from  the  top.  Therefore,  th  e 
upper  sash  may  be  open  night  and  day  with 
advantage  (while  there  is  no  chance  of  frost), 
and  the  door  of  the  room  can  then  be  open  in 
hot  weather  without  creating  a sharp  draught, 
which  might  cause  delicate  blossoms,  such  as 
Tuberous  Begonias,  to  fall  off  before  they  open 
fully,  and  would  be  very  injurious  to  Ferns.  If 
the  plants  grown  are  not  delicate  kinds,  how- 
ever, the  window  may  be  opened  both  top  and 
bottom  as  much  as  preferred  ; but  the  top  is 
always  the  most  valuable  ventilation,  as  hot 
air  rises,  and  carries  away  the  damp  which 
would  otherwise  fall  again  and  cause  mildew. — 
I.  L.  R. 


1254.  — Destroying  wireworms.  — I 

have  not  tried  the  plan  of  sowing  Mustard-seed 
on  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  wire- 
worms,  because  I am  glad  to  say  1 am  not 
troubled  with  them.  I know  a nurseryman 
who  has  great  faith  in  the  remedy  ; at  any  rate, 
he  has  faith  enough  in  it  to  sow  all  the  ground 
he  can  spare  towards  the  end  of  the  summer 
with  Mustard-seed,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
come  into  flower  he  has  it  dug  in.  My  friend 
does  not  actually  say  that  it  will  get  rid 
of  the  insects,  but  he  is  quite  certain  that  it 
prevents  their  increase  — in  fact,  he  feels 
sure  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  were. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Mustard-seed  would  have  no  effect  on 

wireworms  ; but  after  an  infested  crop  in  field 
culture  it  has  been  found  useful  to  grow  a crop 
of  Mustard,  as  the  wireworms  will  not  touch  it, 
and  there  being  nothing  else  for  them  to  eat 
they  are  starved.  Some  very  exhaustive  experi- 
ments have  lately  been  made  in  America  on 
these  insects,  the  result  of  which  was  to  show 
that  no  applications  to  the  soil  which  were  not 
injurious  to  plants  had  practically  any  effect  on 
the  wireworms.  Strewing  small  pieces  of  Rape- 
cake  over  the  ground  is  to  some  extent  useful. 
The  wireworms  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it 
attracts  them  from  the  crop.  Small  slices  of 
Turnips,  Carrots,  &c.,  buried  near  plants  are 
useful  traps,  and  a good  watering  with  some 
strong  liquid-manure  is  distasteful  to  the  wire- 
worms,  and  helps  the  plants. — G.  S.  S. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

CYDONIAS. 

Amongst  the  whole  range  of  flowering  shrubs 
there  are  none  more  effective  than  the  different 
varieties  of  Cydonia  japonica,  yet  in  few  gardens 
are  they  made  the  most  of.  Even  the  original 
red  variety,  introduced  early  in  the  century, 
is  more  often  than  not  seen  attached  to  a wall, 
where,  through  insufficient  sustenance  and  want 
of  moisture  at  the  roots,  it  is  in  a half-starved 
condition  ; whereas,  if  planted  in  a shrubbery- 
border,  where  it  will  not  be  smothered  by  trees 
or  coarse-growing  shrubs,  which,  in  addition  to 
overhanging  it  with  their  branches,  starve  it  at 
the  roots,  it  stands  a far  better  chance  of  being 
seen  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The  only 
advantage,  if  advantage  there  be,  in  its  being 
trained  to  a wall  is  that  in  mild  winters,  when 
the  flowers  begin  to  open  early,  they  sometimes 
escape  being  cut  off  by  frost  through  the  protec- 
tion which  the  wall  affords.  But,  as  against 
any  gain  in  this  direction,  especially  when  the 
plant  is  grown  on  a wall  having  a southern 
aspect,  the  influence  of  the  wall  brings  the 
flowers  on  earlier  than  they  would  come  in  the 
open,  and  in  this  way  they  are  far  more  liable 
to  suffer  from  frost.  Amongst  the  red  or  scarlet 
forms  of  the  plant  there  are  several  varieties 
sufficiently  distinct  in  colour  to  give  an  effec- 
tive contrast.  C.  atropurpurea,  C.  coccinea, 
and  C.  rosea  vary  considerably  in  their  shades 
of  colour.  C.  nivalis  is  much  the  purest  of  the 
whites,  though  C.  alba  is  worth  a place,  its 
ivory-coloured  flowers  being  distinct  from  those 
oE  C.  nivalis.  C.  Maulei  is  a weaker  and  smaller- 
growing plant  than  the  kinds  already  mentioned, 
differing  somewhat  in  the  characterof  the  growth. 
The  flowers  are  a lovely  shade  of  scarlet,  and 
are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion  whilst 
the  plants  are  yet  quite  small.  After  the  bloom 
of  this  variety  is  gone  the  fruit,  which  it  bears 
in  quantity,  gives  the  plant  an  interesting  ap- 
pearance. The 

Right  position  for  these  plants  is  in  the  front 
of  the  second  row  from  the  front  of  a shrubbery 
border.  They  are  comparatively  slow  growers, 
so  that  they  do  not  encroach  upon  other-  things 
if  the  planting  is  not  overdone  to  begin  with. 
All  the  varieties  of  these  Cydonias  are  more  or 
less  inclined  to  a prostrate  form  of  growth  ; for 
this  reason  an  iron  stake  should  be  put  to  each 
plant  at  the  time  of  planting,  to  which  the 
branches  should  be  tied,  not  so  closely  as  to  give 
a formal  appearance,  but  to  secure  them  in  a 
position  to  form  a cylindrical  bush.  The  stakes 
should  consist  of  f-inch  round  iron,  about  6 feet 
in  length,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  driven 
2 feet  into  the  ground,  leaving  4 feet  above, 
which  is  quite  enough.  They  should  be  well 
painted  before  being  used.  I have  tried  stakes 
made  of  heart  of  Oak  and  of  iron  for  this  purpose, 
and  find  the  iron  much  the  better,  on  the  score 
of  the  lengthened  time  it  lasts,  for  even  if  the 
most  durable  wood  is  used,  and  thick  enough  to 
last  some  years,  still  it  decays  before  the  plants 
have  sufficient  solidity  to  support  themselves, 
and  thick  stakes  have  a clumsy  appearance. 
No  pruning  or  trimming  should  be  attempted, 
further  than  shortening  any  branches  that  take 
an  un.lue  lead  after  the  plants  have  extended 
above  the  support.  Like  most  other  things, 
Cydonias  are  fond  of  good  soil,  and  make 
much  more  progress  in  it  than  in  poor  ground. 
Rotten  manure  is  a great  help  to  them  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth,  as  it  enables  them 
to  attain  an  effective  size  in  comparatively  little 
time.  So  naturally  free  are  these  Cydonias  in 
blooming,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
making  overstrong  flowerless  wood.  Where  the 
planting  is  done  so  as  to  distribute  the  different 
varieties  aright  in  their  respective  colours,  there 
are  few  things  in  the  garden  that  produce  so 
telling  an  effect,  particularly  in  seasons  when 
long-continued  cold  weather  retards  the  bloom- 
ing. T. 


1175.— Improving  a Tliorn-liedge.— 

It  may  be  cut  down  to  any  desired  height,  but 
I should  not  do  so  before  early  iu  March  next 
year.  It  will  grow  very  strongly  from  the  old 
wood,  and  will  run  up  some  6 feet  in  three  or 
four  seasons,  so  that  you  may  judge  how  long 
protection  from  cattle  would  be  needful.  If 
the  hedge  were  mine  I should  not  cut  it  down 
lower  than  6 feet  from  the  ground,  and  should, 


in  the  autumn,  plant  Holly  every  6 yards,  well 
stirring  the  ground  and  putting  in  some  dung 
to  give  the  plants  a start.  They  will  soon  fill 
up  the  bottom,  and  iu  time  will  form  an  orna- 
mental fence.— J.  C.,  Byfleet. 


BIRCH  AS  A SCREEN  TREE. 

We  get  a very  varied  collection  of  trees  recom- 
mended for  screen  planting,  but  I do  not  see 
enough  said  about  the  Birch.  There  are  plenty 
who  go  in  for  Evergreens  and  also  for  such  free- 
growing  trees  as  the  Poplar.  There  are  many 
qualifications  possessed  by  the  Birch  which  none 
of  these  have.  In  situations  where  screens  or 
wind-breaks  are  wanted,  it  is  clear  that  a very 
important  consideration  is  to  have  a tree  which 
is  not  liable  to  be  torn  about  by  the  winds. 
Another  thing  is  to  have  one  which  by  its  habit 
will  afford  protection  down  to  the  ground  level. 
The  commonest  classes  of  trees  which  grow  on 
a single  stem  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  as 
there  are  very  few  which  are  feathered  to  the 
ground.  The  Birch,  springing  up,  as  it  does, 
more  in  bush  form  with  several  stems  from  a 
stool,  will  very  soon  fill  up  space  admirably,  as 
if  planted  in  belts  some  three  rows  deep  and 
arranged  in  a zig-zag  manner,  the  openings  be- 
tween the  stools  in  the  front  row  will  be  filled 
by  the  base  of  the  tree  in  the  second.  This,  of 
course,  would  apply  to  a great  extent  to  all 
trees  which  have  a bushy  habit,  but  especially  so 
to  the  Birch.  Perhaps  the  greatest  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Birch  is  the  beauty  of  its  stems  after 
a few  years1  growth.  When,  as  I have  said, 
the  trees  are  arranged  in  belts  two  or  three  deep, 
the  effect  of  the  silver  bark,  as  the  stems  incline 
at  all  angles,  and  the  ramification  of  the  smaller 
branches  can  hardly  be  equalled.  This  applies 
to  the  winter  aspect,  but  it  is  increased  tenfold 
by  the  foliage  during  the  summer.  Another 
point  about  the  Birch  is  that  it  does  not  grow  to 
a very  great  height,  and  the  stems  do  not  reach 
a large  size.  In  certain  classes  of 

Screen-planting  it  may  be  quite  in  character 
to  employ  trees  which  grow  to  towering 
heights  and  large  sizes  ; but  this  is  only  for 
comparatively  distant  effects.  For  planting  near 
to  residences  such  trees  would  be  highly  objec- 
tionable, as  the  portion  of  the  tree  which 
should  really  form  the  screen  is  away  up  in 
the  air  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  there  is  the 
very  appreciable  danger  of  the  whole  thing 
being  blown  across  the  house,  with  the 
chance  of  destroying  property,  and  perhaps 
life.  With  a tree  like  the  Birch  neither  of  these 
disadvantages  exists,  as  the  wind-break  is  where 
it  is  wanted — i.e.,  near  the  ground,  and  the 
trees  are  so  small,  relatively,  that  there  is 
very  little  risk  incurred  even  if  they  are 
planted  near  enough  to  buildings  to  fall  upon 
them  if  blown  over.  In  fact,  I look  upon  the 
Birch  as  of  great  value  to  planters  who  have 
limited  spaces  to  deal  with  and  soils  very 
diverse.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Birch,  like 
the  Alder,  will  grow  faster  and  to  a larger  size 
upon  moderately  moist  sites,  but  it  does  not 
refuse  to  make  progress  in  places  the  very  re- 
verse. In  these  remarks  the  term  screen  has 
been  principally  adopted  in  the  sense  of  wind- 
break, and  the  value  of  Birch  in  this  respect 
considered,  but  what  is  true  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  true  of  it  as  a screen  to  shut  out 
blotches  in  the  landscape  or  to  render  lawns  or 
premises  more  private.  It  is,  perhaps,  already 
used  more  in  this  direction  than  in  the  other, 
but  it  is  equally  suitable  for  both.  The  circum- 
stances of  its  being  devoid  of  leaves  during  the 
winter  is  from  any  point  of  view  of  little  im- 
portance, and  from  some  points  it  is  a factor  in 
its  favour.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  however 
grateful  the  green  may  be  in  the  dull  months, 
there  is  a certain  monotony  in  the  constant 
presence  of  foliage,  but  iu  the  case  of  the  Birch 
there  is,  as  the  seasons  roll  on,  a never-ceasing 
succession  of  effect.  J- 


1-JOT.— Pruning  flowering  trees.— Lilacs,  Deut- 
zias,  and  Weigelas  uiay  be  cut  into  shape  after  flowering 
by  taking  out  She  long  straggling  branches,  leaving  those 
of  moderate  growth  unpruned.  Azaleas  and  ilezereons 
will  not  require  much  pruning,  as  their  growth  is  more 
compact  and  regular. — E.  H. 

If  pruning-knives  were  sheathed,  it  would 

be  a great  deal  better  for  many  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  we  should  have  opportunities  to  see  them 
more  frequently  in  all  their  natural  grace  and 
beauty.  The  trees  and  shrubs  in  most  of  our  public 
gardens  and  parks  are  good  examples  of  what 
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not  todo.  Azaleas  and  Mezereons  can  never  want 
pruning,  and  as  regards  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  and 
Weigelas,  no  systematic  pruning  is  required, 
but  good  may  sometimes  be  done,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  last  two  subjects  mentioned,  by 
cutting  out  old  wood  that  has  flowered,  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  vigorous  shoots  from 
the  base  of  the  bush.  But  judgment  is  required, 
and  this  is  only  the  outcome  of  knowledge 
and  experience.  It  is  better  to  let  them  alone 
altogether  than  spoil  them  for  want  of  knowing 
better. — A.  H. 

1168.— Making  a Holly-liedge  — From 
the  middle  of  September  to  mid  October  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  Holly,  as  the  plants  get  hold 
of  the  ground  by  winter,  and  are  not  then  likely 
to  sutler  from  dry  weather  in  the  spring.  Holly 
will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  best  in  that 
which  does  not  hold  the  water  too  much  in 
winter.  For  this  reason  in  heavy  soils  it  is 
customary  to  plant  on  a bank  some  2 feet  above 
the  surface,  thus  ensuring  good  drainage.  This, 
however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The 
ground  must  be  trenched  2 feet  or  more  deep, 
working  in  plenty  of  manure,  as  unless  the  plants 
get  abundance  of  food  they  will  grow  very  slowly. 
— J.  C.,  By  fleet. 

1219.— Trimming  Chestnut-trees.  — It  is  not 

stated  what  the  Chestnuts  are,  whether  Horse  or 
Spanish  ; the  latter  will  bear  trimming  better  than  the 
former,  though  both  may  be  trimmed  if  necessary.  The 
Lime  makes  a better  subject  for  trimming  than  either  of 
the  Chestnuts.  The  trimming  may  be  done  at  any  time 
after  the  leaves  fall  before  the  sap  rises.— E.  H. 


Lily  or  the  Valley.  — This  is  such  a 
universal  favourite  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
profitable,  whether  one  cultivates  the  roots  to 
force  under  glass,  to  bloom  in  the  open  ground, 
or  to  sell  the  crowns  for  other  people  to  manage. 
The  production  of  good  crowns  for  forcing 
needs  a different  course  of  treatment  from  that 
required  for  those  simply  grown  for  blooming  in 
the  open  ground,  as  for  this  latter  purpose  beds 
that  are  quite  full  of  crowns  are  the  best,  but 
for  producing  these  large  plump  crowns  such  as 
one  gets  from  abroad,  they  must  be  planted  out 
in  good  soil,  with  each  crown  a few  inches 
apart,  so  that  they  may  have  space  to  develop 
large  leaves,  the  forerunner  of  large,  well- 
ripened  crowns,  that  will  produce  bold  flowers 
with  stout  footstalks  (see  illustration). 

Lavender.  — This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
still  most  popular  of  scented  flowers,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  distilling 
of  perfumes  is  carried  on  Lavender  proves 
a profitable  crop  to  grow  and  sell  in  bulk 
for  distilling.  In  all  populous  places  also  there 
is  a ready  sale  for  bunches  of  Lavender,  and  one 
can  send  it  to  market,  or  sell  it  in  beds  to 
hawkers,  who  cut  it  and  retail  it  in  bunches. 
It  grows  freely  in  light  or  stony  soil,  a good  bed 
lasting  for  several  years  without  renewal. 

Lilies  are  rather  capricious  in  their  behaviour 
in  different  soils,  but  where  they  flourish  well, 
as  they  do  on  the  light,  dry  soil  of  the  South 


FLOWERS  FOR  PROFIT. 

W hat  are  the  best  flowers  to  grow  for  profit  ? 
This  question  often  occurs  in  Gardening,  but 
without  knowing  the  locality,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  any  thing  like  a correct  answer 
for  the  following  reasons — because  in  some  places 
there  is  a special  demand  for  one  kind  of  flowers, 
while  in  another  locality  there  is  only  the 
general  demand  for  any  ordinary  flowers  suitable 
for  house  or  personal  adornment  In  most 
places,  or  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  there  is  always  a market  for  the 
following  : — 

China  Asters  of  all  the  principal  sections 
of  this  popular  flower,  but  especially  the  large- 
flowered  Victoria  Asters,  which  are  grown  in 
great  quantities,  both  for  cut  flowers  and 
especially  for  lifting  when  in  bloom,  and 
planting  in  pots  or  boxes,  as  they  lift  with  good 
roots,  and  do  not  suffer  from  removal  like  many 
plants  do.  The  great  thing  with  these,  is  to  get 
a good  strain  of  seed,  sow  in  boxes  of  light  soil 
in  a greenhouse  in  March,  and  plant  the  seed- 
lings out  in  May  in  good  soil,  1 foot  apart  each 
way. 

Carnations  and  Cloves  are  very  popular  as 
cut  flowers,  and  for  supplying  these,  large  beds 
of  separate  kinds  are  grown.  The  beds  should 
each  be  about  5 feet  wide  with  four  rows  of 
plants,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the 
blooms,  and  I find  that  the  self  colours,  such  as 
pure  white,  scarlet,  or  the  dark  Crimson  Clove, 
always  find  a ready  sale.  A fresh  stock  of 
young  plants  should  be  raised  every  year  to 
fill  up  gaps,  as  during  some  winters  the  losses  of 
old  plants  are  very  heavy,  while  young  plants 
generally  survive. 

Chrysanthemums  have  of  late  years  come  in 
for  a special  amount  of  attention,  and  during 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  months  enormous 
quantities  of  the  flowers  are  sold.  To  get  the 
finest  blooms  young  plants  are  grown  on 
single  stems,  disbudded,  and  treated  as  if  to 
produce  flowers  for  exhibition,  and  they  are 
placed  under  glass  some  time  before  the  flowers 
open.  For  ordinary  blooms,  however,  they  are 
grown  as  bushes  in  the  open  ground,  and  not 
disbudded,  the  flowers  being  cut  in  large  sprays 
and  tied  in  bunches  for  market.  Old  plants 
that  have  been  grown  for  one  year  in  pots  answer 
well  for  this  purpose,  when  planted  out  in 
spring  and  allowed  to  grow  on  quite  naturally. 

Dahlias  are  not  in  such  high  favour  as  they 
were  a few  years  back,  but  still  some  of  the 
kinds  are  very  useful  as  cut  flowers,  notably  the 
Cactus,  the  small- flowered  Fancy  and  Pompon 
varieties,  and  the  Singles.  They  should  be 
planted  out  as  early  as  possible  in  May,  so  as  to 
get  them  in  full  bloom  in  July,  as  they  are 
flowers  that  withstand  heat  when  in  a cut  state 
better  than  those  of  a more  fragile  character, 
and  are  therefore  better  adapted  for  general 
floral  decorations  on  a large  scale. 


PEAS  (Sweet)  are  now  largely  grown  for 
market  and  usually  in  distinct  colours,  such  as 
white  and  scarlet,  and  also  a variety  of  inter- 
mediate shades.  They  are  grown  m rows,  ana 
staked  like  ordinary  garden  edible  i eas.  1° 
get  very  early  blooms,  the  seed  is  sown  in 
autumn,  and  the  plants  are  carefully  protected 
through  the  winter  months,  and  then  few 
flowers  are  more  prolific. 

Roses  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  are  grown  well, 
and  very  largely  too,  for  market,  the  roofs  oj 
glass-houses  being  often  devoted  to  Man-chal 
Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Niphetos,  and  other 
delicate  kinds.  They  are  also  grown  in  pots, 
whereby  a supply  is  kept  up  nearly  the  whole 
year  round.  Out-of-door  beds  of  Dwarf  Roses 
are  extensively  grown,  the  Hybrid  Perpetnals 
forming  the  main  feature  at  this  time  of  year. 

Violets  are  very  safe  flowers  to  grow  in 
qnantity,  either  in  frames  or  the  open  air,  the 
Single  Blue,  such  as  the  Czar,  being  the  most 
reliable  for  open-air  culture.  They  are  planted 
out  in  beds  about  4 feet  wide  in  April,  and 
only  stand  for  one  year,  as  they  are  then  not 
only  much  more  floriferous,  but  they  blossom 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  that  is  a great  gam  in 
open  - air  culture.  For  frames  the  tendei 
Neapolitan,  Marie  Louise,  and  Comte  Brazza 
are  the  best,  as  the  flowers  of  these  realise 

higher  prices.  , , , 

Wallflowers  are  grown  for  bunches  oi 
bloom  to  send  to  market  in  early  spring.  1 o 
produce  flowers  of  the  darkest  red  and  the 
clearest  yellow  is  the  great  aim  of  the  culti- 
vators. James  Groom,  Gosport. 


Cut  flowers  and  leaves  of  Lily-of-the-Valley. 


Coast  of  England,  few  flowers  repay  good  cul- 
ture better.  Of  all  the  sorts  I have  tried,  none 
is  so  profitable  as  the  old  pure  white  Lilium 
candidum.  I grow  this  Lily  in  beds,  where  the 
plants  get  partial  shade  and  shelter  from  gales 
of  wind  by  fruit-trees.  I transplant  them  in 
August  soon  after  the  blooms  have  been  cut,  and 
single  crowns  will  in  three  or  four  years  increase 
to  large  clumps  that  will  crowd  each  other  quite 
out  of  the  ground,  and  for  this  reason  I do  not 
fork  the  soil  in  the  bed  after  they  are  once 
planted  ; but  I top-dress  in  winter  with  old 
potting-soil,  road- scrapings,  &c.,  which  feeds 
the  surface-roots,  on  which  Lilies  in  particular 
depend  for  their  sustenance. 

Narcissi  in  many  varieties  are  amongst  the 
most  profitable  of  market  flowers,  although 
they  are  so  largely  imported.  If  anyone  has 
good  fresh  blooms,  which  can  be  cut  to  order, 
they  will  pay  well.  I grow  beds  of  each  kind 
between  rows  of  dwarf  fruit-trees,  and  they 
have  ripened  off  their  foliage  and  gone  to  rest 
before  I need  to  tread  on  the  soil  for  gathering 
the  fruit  or  pruning  the  trees. 

P peonies  have,  during  the  past  few  years, 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  importation  of 
Continental  varieties  that  flower  much  later 
and  extend  the  season  considerably.  The  blooms 
of  these  last-mentioned  P»onies  are  not  only  of 
softer  and  more  pleasing  hues  of  colour  than 
the  older  varieties,  but  the  petals  are  more 
loosely  set  and  fringed,  making  the  blooms 
much  more  suitable  for  decoration. 


INDOOR  PLANTS 

NEGLECTED  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Eriostemons. 

Amongst  the  New  Holland  plants  that  foi  some 
years  after  their  introduction  were  often  met 
with  in  greenhouses  may  be  named  the  Erio- 
stemons. These  shrubs  even  when  not  in  flower 
are  always  effective,  their  dense  clothing  ot 
leaves,  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  a good 
many  of  the  species  that  come  from  the  same 
region,  rendering  the  plants  attractive.  \\  hen 
well  managed  they  come  literally  smothered 
witli  bloom,  tlieir  star-shaped  flowers  being 
produced  at  the  base  of  almost  every  leaf  of  the 
preceding  season’s  growth.  They  naturally  take 
a more  erect,  somewhat  rounded  conical  form  than 
the  majority  of  hard-wooded  kinds.  Hence  they 
afford  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  lover  glov- 
ing, more  spreading  species.  They  are  moderately 
quick  growers,  making  6 inches  or  8 inches  ot 
new  wood  annually,  and  as  little  or  no  cutting 
back  is  necessary  they  soon  attain  a handsome 
size.  The  flowers  are  mostly  white,  tinted  with 
pink  in  some  of  the  species  on  the  outside  of  the 
petals  ; this  much  improves  the  appearance  of 
the  plants  when  half  the  bloom  is  expanded,  the 
pure  white  inner  surface  of  the  petals  con- 
trasting nicely  with  the  external  colouring  ot 
the  partially  developed  buds.  Eriostemons 
used  to  be  favourite  subjects  with  the 
growers  of  hard-wooded  exhibition  plants, 
for  though  not  carrying  the  weight  with 
many  judges  that  is  attached  to  some  of  the 
smaller  kinds  of  hard-wooded  subjects,  on 
account  of  their  being  much  more  easily  grown, 
still  when  well  done  and  they  have  attained 
something  like  their  normal  size,  they  are 
always  able  to  hold  their  own  in  a representa- 
tive  group.  The  fact  of  their  being 

Easily  managed,  long-lived,  and  much  less 
liable  to  get  out  of  condition  than  many  hard- 
wooded  kinds  is  an  advantage  rather  than  other- 
wise at  the  present  day  when  the  majority  of 
gardeners  seem  to  confine  their  practice  to  little 
bevond  the  most  common-place  things,  that  do 
not  resent  neglect  or  indifferent  treatment  m the 
way  that  the  best  of  the  hard-woded  section  do. 
An  additional  advantage  in  the  cultivation  ot 
Eriostemons  is  that  the  leaves  are  not  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  mildew,  and  suffer  little  from  the 
smaller  insect  pests,  such  as  thnps  and  red- 
spider,  so  that  with  anything  like  fair  treat- 
ment the  specimens  maybe  grown  for  a score  of 
years  without  their  showing  about  the  base 
any  of  the  bare,  naked  branches  which  are  so 
objectionable  in  the  eyes  not  alone  of  plant 
growers,  but  of  everyone  who  can  appreciate 
plants  that  are  vigorous  and  well  furnished 
from  bottom  to  top.  In  selecting  young  stock 
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to  begin  with,  plants  should  be  chosen  that 
have  in  their  infancy  been  stopped  within 
6 inches  of  the  collar,  so  as  to  be  furnished  with 
a sufficient  number  of  side  branches.  Erioste- 
inons  are  strong  rooters,  and  to  get  them  on 
they  require  more  pot-room  than  weaker-habited 
kinds.  On  no  account  should  they  be  allowed 
to  get  pot-bound  whilst  the  plants  are  young, 
as  this  checks  the  growth  to  an  extent  that  has 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  free  development  of 
the  specimens  afterwards.  Wintered  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  they  flower  in 
April  or  May,  according  to  the  more  or  less  solar 
heat  of  the  spring.  They  may  be  potted  whilst 
young  before  blooming  without  its  interfering 
with  the  flowering,  provided  the  injurious, 
though  common,  practice  of  loosening  the  roots 
round  the  outside  of  the  balls  is  not  followed. 
In  the  case  of  large  specimens  it  is  better  to  pot 
after  the  blooming.  It  may  be  well  here  to  state 
that  Eriostemons  produce  seeds  at  almost  every 
flower,  and  if  allowed  to  form  this  severely  taxes 
the  energies  of  the  plants  and  greatly  interferes 
with  the  season’s  growth.  This  being  the  case, 
directly  the  bloom  has  fallen  all  the  flower-stalks 
should  be  picked  off  before  the  seed-vessels  have 
time  to  develop.  After  potting,  a little  shade 
for  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
is  an  advantage  ; at  other  times  they  should  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Eriostemons  branch 
so  freely  of  their  own  accord  that,  after  being 
stopped  once  or  twice  in  the  way  already  men- 
tioned, little  further  in  this  direction  is  required, 
unless  an  overvigorous  shoot  happens  to  take 
an  undue  lead  ; in  such  case  it  should  be  cut  far 
enough  back  to  give  a fair  balance  to  the  shape 
of  the  plant.  After 

The  first  potting,  when  the  plants  have 
leached  the  ordinary  trade  size,  the  lower 
branches  should  be  tied  well  out  and  each 
secured  to  a stick  inserted  just  within  the  rims 
of  the  pots  ; at  the  same  time  a stronger  stick 
ought  to  be  put  to  the  leading  stem.  Beyond 
the  limited  amount  of  support  mentioned,  not 
much  further  in  the  shape  of  sticks  and  ties 
is  either  desirable  or  necessary,  unless  when 
the  specimens  get  large  they  are  required  for 
exhibition.  In  this  case,  like  most  other  plants 
that  have  to  be  subjected  to  the  shaking  un- 
avoidable in  conveyance,  the  shoots  must  be 
secured  to  prevent  chafing.  Without  this  the 
unlucky  grower  will  find  when  he  gets  to  the 
place  of  exhibition  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  flowers  will  be  bruised  and  blackened.  As 
time  goes  on,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  repot 
the  plants  annually,  which  will  be  needful  for 
a time  ; as  they  get  larger  they  will  do  for  two 
years  without  any  increase  of  root  room.  When 
the  specimens  arrive  at  something  approaching 
their  full  size,  and  are  in  pots,  say  18  inches  in 
diameter,  they  can  be  maintained  in  a full, 
healthy,  vigorous  condition  for  a number  of 
years  by  the  help  of  manurial  stimulants  either 
in  the  shape  of  ordinary  manure- water  or  surface 
dressings  of  concentrated  manure,  of  which 
Standen’s  is  much  the  safest  and  most  effective. 
This  manure  should  be  used  from  the  first 
potting  after  the  plants  are  received  from  the 
nursery,  as  with  its  assistance  they  will  make 
as  much  growth  in  one  year  as  they  would  in 
two  with  no  further  stimulant  than  that  natur- 
ally contained  in  the  soil  they  are  potted  in. 
Eriostemons  do  better  in  peat  than  in  loam  ; not 
only  do  they  grow  better  in  it,  but  it  gives  the 
foliage  a deeper  hue,  which,  independent  of  the 
more  healthy  character  it  imparts  to  the  plants 
at  all  times,  shows  up  the  white  flowers  to 
better  advantage.  Sufficient  sand  should  be 
mixed  with  the  peat  to  ensure  its  permanent 
porosity. 

The  drainage  must  also  be  sufficient,  and  be 
secured  so  that  the  water  will  not  carry  the 
soil  down  into  it.  During  the  growing  season 
the  soil  may  be  kept  a little  more  moist  than 
would  be  safe  with  the  finer-rooted,  more 
delicate  kinds.  W liilst  the  plants  are  making 
their  giowth,  they  should  be  freely  syringed 
once  a day  at  the  time  the  air  is  taSen 
oft.  1 his  should  be  done  early  enough  in 
the  afternoon  to  secure  that  humid  genial 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  which  tends  so 
much  to  promote  healthy  growth.  As  already- 
said,  Eriostemons  are  such  free  bloomers  that 
they  will  flower  whilst  quite  small,  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  better  to  push  on  the  growth  rather 
than  to  encourage  flowering  till  the  plants  are 
something  like  15  inches  or  IS  inches  through. 
When  they  have  reached  this  size  they  should 


be  stood  out-of-doors  in  the  open  air  from  the 
middle  of  July  until  the  end  of  September, 
lor  two  or  three  weeks  after  turning  out  they 
should  either  be  shaded  in  the  ordinary  way  or 
placed  at  the  north  side  of  a tree,  wall,  or  tall 
hedge  that  will  shield  them  from  the  sun  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  so  as  to  gradually  inure  the 
young  leaves  to  bear  the  solar  rays.  After  this 
the  more  sun  they  get  the  better,  as  it  tends 
to  mature  and  ripen  the  wood,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  greatly  increase  the  amount  of 
bloom.  Before  the  time  for  housing  the 
flowers  will  be  set,  and  may  then  be  seen 
about  the  size  of  pin-heads  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves  made  during  the  season.  Eriostemons 
will  bear  a moderate  amount  of  forcing,  by 
which  means  they  can  be  had  in  flower  about 
the  end  of  winter.  Used  in  this  way  they  are 
effective  objects  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
decoration.  The  stronger  shoots  may  also  be 
cut,  in  which  way  they  have  a pretty  appear- 
ance. For  blooming  early  with  a moderate 
amount  of  heat  in  the  way  named,  they  answer 
quite  as  well  as  many  of  the  hardy  shrubs  that 
are  so  used  to  the  exclusion  of  these  and  a good 
many  other  greenhouse  plants  in  a way  that 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  there  was  a 
dearth  of  the  latter  ; whereas  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  Of  the 

Different  kinds  in  cultivation,  the  Oleander- 
leaved species  (E.  neriifolius)  and  the  Box-leaved 
species  are  the  largest  and  freest  growers  ; the 
former  also  has  much  the  larger  flowers,  and  is 
the  most  effective  generally.  E.  intermedius 
has  large  flowers,  but  the  plant  does  not  become 
nearly  so  large,  and  branches  more  sparingly  than 
the  two  other  kinds  named.  E.  linearifolius, 
as  its  name  implies,  has  narrower  linear  leaves  ; 
it  is  a free,  dense-habited  plant  that  forms  a 
close,  compact  bush,  and,  like  the  others,  it  is  a 
profuse  bloomer.  These  four  are  the  most 
desirable  kinds.  If  only  one  species  is  grown,  I 
should  take  E.  neriifolius  where  the  houses  it  is 
to  decorate  are  roomy,  and  E.  intermedius  for 
small  greenhouses.  T. 


BEDDING  LOBELIAS. 

Of  varieties  presumably  we  have  plenty,  but 
really  the  diversity  is  small  in  many' cases. 
Practically  all  bedding  Lobelias  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  speciosa  or  trailing  type,  the 
robust  compacta  form,  and  the  very  dwarf  or 
erinus  varieties.  Generally,  for  all  ordinary 
bedding  purposes,  the  robust  compacta  forms, 
of  which  Emperor  William  is  a good  type,  are 
the  best.  To  secure  a long  season  of  these,  how- 
ever, it  is  wise  to  cut  the  tops  of  the  plants  over 
once  during  the  summer,  as  the  later  growth 
produces  bloom  in  great  abundance  and  den- 
sity, and  a good  colouring  effect  is  ensured  till 
late  in  the  autumn.  The  trailing  or  speciosa 
forms  are  capital  for  basket  decoration  or  for 
window-boxes.  Close  compact  clusters  of  colour 
in  these  cases  seem  out  of  place,  whilst  free- 
flowering  growth  hanging  from  and  covering 
up  the  sides  or  fronts  of  baskets,  &c.,  is  just 
what  the  dresser  desires  to  secure.  If  the  soil 
be  holding  or  the  baskets  or  boxes  in  a fairly 
cool  place  and  kept  moist,  these  trailing  varie- 
ties of  the  Lobelia  bloom  incessantly  all  through 
the  summer  and  autumn.  A capital  variety 
of  the  blue  colour  is  speciosa  superba,  the 
flowers  being  large  and  of  a deep  rich-blue 
tint.  Speciosa  alba  is  a very  good  trailing 
white  variety,  and  is  equally  useful  where  it  is 
desired  to  have  white  colour  from  Lobelias. 
The  small  flowered  and  dwarf  compacta  forms 
are  of  the  erinus  section,  and  pretty  enough  in 
their  way,  but  they  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  good  e'ffects,  especially  should  the 
weather  be  damp,  as  then  the  shoots  come 
barren  of  bloom.  This  form  seeds  so  sparingly, 
if  indeed  at  all,  that  it  can  be  relied  upon  to 
come  truly  only  from  propagated  plants. 
The  more  robust  compacta  forms  of  the 
speciosa  type  seed  fairly  freely,  and  will,  if  the 
strain  be  carefully  at t ended  to,  come  very  true 
from  seed.  Naturally,  where  the  utmost  pre- 
cision as  to  height  and  colour  is  required,  it  is 
desirable  in  all  cases  to  trust  entirely  to  propa- 
gated plants  ; but  still  a good  compacta  strain 
comes  from  seed  relatively  so  true  as  to  evoke 
surprise.  I have  had  several  hundreds  of  plants 
from  seed,  all  fitted  to  make  lines  or  borderings 
in  bedding  arrangements,  and  showing  remark- 
able identity  of  character.  The  production  of 
Lobelias  from  seed  annually  largely,  especially 


for  seed -production,  admits  of  the  improvement 
of  the  strain  materially,  as  if  but  one  plant  onlyj 
be  specially  selected,  marked,  and  finally  cut! 
over  for  seed,  the  entire  stock  of  the  following! 
year  will  very  largely  partake  of  the  improve- 1 
ment  found  in  the  parent  plant.  We  do  not 
want  plants  of  diverse  habit  ; a really  good ' 
robust-habited  compacta  is  about  as  good  as  can 
be  had.  The  flowers,  too,  may  be  thought  large! 
enough.  The  chief  need  for  improvement  is 
found  in  richness  of  colour,  for  the  Lobelia  blue 
varies  materially,  and  the  brighter  the  blue  the 
greater  is  the  effect.  Very  deep  blues  look 
well  enough  close,  but  lose  in  force  when  far  I 
removed  from  the  eye.  In  the  white  section,  I 
whilst  speciosa  alba  gives  a good  trailing  form,  I 
the  new  Snowdrift  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  I 
robust  compact  section,  and  White  Queen  is  I 
very  good  of  the  more  refined-habited  forms.  I 
Snowdrift  is  a sort  of  White  Emperor  William,  I 
and  will  probably  make,  for  White  Lobelias,  a I 
popular  variety.  A. 


1214.— Growing  Tuberoses.— Tuberoses  i 
do  best  with  a little  heat,  but  they  will  grow 
and  flower  in  a greenhouse  in  summer.  Where  I 
there  is  not  a heated  house  for  them,  it  is  a good  | 
plan  to  provide  a hot-bed,  and  when  the  first  I 
excessive  heat  has  subsided  the  pots  containing  I 
the  tubers  should  be  plunged  in  the  hot-bed.  I 
It  is  a tall-growing  plant, and  when  the  top  comes  I 
in  contact  with  the  glass-lights  should  be  I 
removed  to  the  greenhouse.  Syringe  the  plants  | 
freely  in  hot  weather  to  destroy  red-spider,  | 
which  does  much  damage  to  the  leaves,  and  sadly  | 
cripples  the  plant,  if  it  is  not  kept  off  or  | 
destroyed. — J.  D.  E. 

- — — African  bulbs  are  imported  in  October,  I 
and  the  American  varieties,  including  Pearl,  | 
during  December  and  January.  As  soon  as  the  | 
bulbs  can  be  obtained  place  three  in  a 48-sized  | 
pot,  containing  a mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  I 
and  sand,  and  plunge  into  bottom-heat  of  | 
60  degs.  to  TOdegs.  Tuberoses  cannot  be  grown  I 
properly  without  heat.  If  a succession  is  re-  | 
quired,  they  should  be  potted  up  at  intervals  of  I 
a fortnight. — F.  Silsbey. 

1212.— Violets  in  frames.— These  re-  I 
quire  special  preparatory  treatment.  Young  | 
selected  plants,  obtained  either  by  division  or 
by  layering  the  side-shoots,  should  be  planted 
1 foot  apart  in  April  in  an  open  situation,  w-here 
the  land  has  been  heavily  dressed  with  old  hot- 
bed manure.  VS  here  leaves  have  been  largely 
used,  charred  garden-refuse  forms  a good  dress- 
ing. Keep  clean  through  the  summer,  and  ‘ 
water  if  necessary,  and  transfer  to  the  frames 
in  September.  The  hardy  Violets  of  the  Rus- 
sian type  will  do  without  any  extra  warmth  be- 
yond what  the  glass  affords  ; but  most  of  the 
other  Violets  will  do  better  if  there  is  a little 
bottom-heat  in  the  bed.  If  an  old  Melon  or 
Cucumber-frame  is  turned  over,  and  a little 
warm  manure  worked  in  in  the  bottom,  just  to 
put  a little  life  into  the  mass,  the  Violets  will 
do  all  the  better,  especially  if  the  winter  should  | 
be  cold.  Abundant  ventilation  is  most  impor-  | 
tant,  even  to  the  removal  of  the  lights  on  mild  | 
days  in  autumn. — E.  H. 

1225. — Malmaison  Carnations. — I ob- 
tain plants  of  this  Carnation  in  two  ways — by  | 
cuttings  and  by  layering.  The  cuttings  give  1 
the  best  plants  ; but  it  is  much  more  trouble  to  | 
obtain  them.  The  smaller  side-growths  strike  | 
best  as  cuttings.  Plant  them  in"  well-drained  I 
pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  cover  them  with  close  | 
bell  or  hand-glasses.  When  the  plants  pass  out  <1 
of  bloom  the  stouter  growths  near  their  j 
base  should  be  layered  by  placing  some  fresh  | 
sandy  soil  round  the  stem  of  <the  plants,  and  ,i 
pegging  them  down  into  it  after  cutting  them  i 
through  at  a joint.  Cuttings  may  be  piTt  in  at  | 
any  time  of  the  year,  whenever  they  can  be  j 
obtained.  If  it  is  not  intended  to  propagate  a 
large  number  of  plants,  the  old  ones  may  be  ! 
grown  on  a second  year  in  pots ; but  when  all 
the  cuttings  and  layers  are  taken  off  nothing  I 
remains,  and  the  old  shoots  are  destroyed. — 

J.  D.  E. 

1183.— Repotting  Chinese  Primulas. 

— \ our  plants  have  been  wrongly  treated,  and  j 
I fear  that  they  will  give  little  or  no  bloom  in  i 
winter.  They  have  come  prematurely  into  j 
flower  through  not  having  had  the  rest  that  old 
plants  must  get.  Another  season  keep  them 
in  the  greenhouse  till  August,  in  the  full  sun, 
only  watering  when  dry,  and  never  in  any  way 
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wetting  the  foliage.  Early  in  August  shake 
' away  some  of  the  old  soil,  repot,  and  oncourage 
them  to  grow.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which 
Primulas  can  he  got  to  bloom  the  second  year 
in  winter.  I strongly  advise  your  getting  some 
young  plants  at  once,  or  you  will  have  but  little 
bloom  when  required. — J.  C.,  Byjleet. 


SCHUBERTIA  GRANDIFLORA. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
character  of  the  blossoms  of  this  climber  from 
the  Argentine  Republic.  The  blooms  are  funnel- 
, shaped,  more  of  an  ivory-white  than  pure-white, 

1 and  with  a fragrance  that  is  at  once  character- 
istic and  distinct.  It  is  peculiarly  aromatic  and 
nutty,  not  sickly  like  that  of  the  Stephanotis 
and  Tuberose  ; and  we  seem  here  to  have  a 
dangerous  rival  to  the  Stephanotis,  beautiful  as 
that  climber  is,  as  it  is  just  as  free  in  growth, 
making  shoots  of  great  length  in  a single  season 
and  bearing  clusters  of  from  eight  to  ten  flowers. 
There  is  one  drawback,  and  that  is  the  un- 
pleasant odour  of  the  leaves  when  bruised  ; the 
abundance  of  reddish-brown  hairs  also  does  not 
add  to  its  beauty,  in  our  opinion.  But  its 
advantages  outweigh  its  disadvantages,  and  it 
seems  to  be  only  a matter  of  time 
for  it  to  become  a general 
favourite.  Although  often  de- 
scribed as  a greenhouse  plant,  it 
requires  an  intermediate  tempe- 
rature to  bring  out  its  full  cha- 
racter, and  when  seen  in  perfec- 
tion its  elegance  and  informality 
render  it  attractive,  while  all 
appreciate  the  nutty  fragrance  of 
its  Stephanotis-like  flowers. 


597.— An  unheated  green- 
house.— “ Mungo  ” does  not  say 
in  what  part  of  the  country  his 
greenhouse  is  situated.  Here  in 
the  south  of  England  (Portsmouth) 

“ Geraniums  ” and  many  plants 
that  are  not  hardy  will  go  through 
our  ordinary  winters  in  an  un- 
heated glass  structure.  But  the 
winterof  1890-91  wasnot  an  ordin- 
ary one,  and  it  made  sad  havoc  of 
plants  in  many  an  unheated  house 
in  this  locality.  It  did  not  destroy 
the  Indian  Azaleas,  and  it  was 
found  that  Primulas  would  stand 
many  degrees  of  frost.  In  one 
instance  a quantity  of  “Gera- 
niums were  saved  by  sheets  of 
newspapers  placed  over  them.  A 
good  show  can  be  made  of  hardy 
plants,  which  can  be  got  to  bloom 
about  a month  before  they  are  in 
flower  out-of-doors.  The  follow- 
ing will  be  found  to  answer  well 
if  potted  in  the  fall  of  the  year  : 

Wallflowers,  Silenes,  Forget-me- 
Nots,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses, 

Canterbury  Bells,  East  Lothian 
Stocks,  and  Pansies.  Shrubby  Calceolarias  potted 
up  from  out-of-doors  in  the  autumn  will  make  a 
fine  show  early  in  the  season.  Herbaceous  Cal- 
ceolarias will  most  likely  do  well  if  paper  is 
thrown  over  them  at  the  approach  of  frost. 
Hyacinths  will  do  well  in  an  unheated  structure. 
Deutzia  gracilis  and  Dielytra  spectabilis  are 
hardy,  and  I must  not  forget  to  mention  Roses 
in  pots. — L.  C.  K. 

1230.— Treatment  of  Gloriosa  superba.— The 
plants  now  growing  should  produce  flowers  in  a few  weeks. 
When  they  pass  out  of  bloom  the  plants  will  mature  their 
growths  and  tubers  for  next  year,  and  the  stems  will  die 
quite  down.  They  will  not  start  again  until  March  or 
April,  the  soil  being  kept  quite  dry  until  that  time.  It  is 
a hot-house  plant  and  grows  freely,  but  is  very  liable  to 
attacks  from  thrips. — J.  D.  E. 

Your  plant  ought  to  be  in  flower  now 

or  shortly.  You  must  keep  it  in  a fairly  warm 
house  at  all  times.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  after  flowering  gradually  withhold  water, 
and  keep  the  bulbs  quite  dry  in  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  growing.  It  is  best  to  lay  the  pots  on 
their  sides  on  the  floor  of  the  house  during  the 
winter.  In  March  shake  the  bulbs  out  of  the 
old  soil  and  repot  in  fresh,  using  a compost  of 
loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts,  with  some  sand 
added ; but  give  very  little  water  until  the 
young  shoots  appear. — J.  C.  C. 

This  showy  climber,  which  is  easily 

managed,  should  be  grown  in  a stove  tempera- 


ture. The  soil  most  suitable  is  a mixture  of 
fibrous  peat,  light  loam,  good  leaf-mould,  well- 
decayed  manure,  and  silver  sand  in  equal  parts. 
This  may  seem  rather  elaborate,  but  it  is 
necessary  if  you  want  to  grow  it  well.  It 
should  have  a good  moist  heat,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  down  red-spider  and  thrips  ; 
weak  liquid-manure  occasionally  applied  will  be 
of  great  assistance  to  it.  Gloriosa  superba 
should  be  trained  up  the  rafters  or  upon  a 
trellis  as  it  grows,  or  the  tendrils  with  which 
each  leaf  is  furnished  will  become  so  firmly 
fixed  to  other  plants  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  remove  them  without  injury.  It, 
no  doubt,  will  flower  when  the  roots  get  well 
round  the  sides  of  the  pot.  After  flowering,  and 
when  the  bulbs  are  quite  mature,  the  pot  should 
be  stored  away  in  a cool,  dry  place,  and  the 
tubers  allowed  to  rest  until  they  are  required 
the  following  season.  It  is  a native  of  the  East 
Indies.— F.  Silsbf.y. 

1250.-  Mildewed.  Petunias.— Probably 
the  shade  of  the  Tomatoes,  combined  with  the 
warmth,  and  perhaps  moist  atmosphere  as  well, 
are  accountable  for  the  attack  of  mildew. 
Petunias  like  a light  and  airy  house  or  position, 


Flowers  of  Schubertia  grandiflora. 

with  very  little  shade,  and  a rather  dry  atmos- 
phere, while  they  do  not  need  any  artificial  heat 
from  June  till  October,  except,  perhaps,  in  very 
cool,  wet  weather.  Dust  the  plants  with  flowers 
of  sulphur,  and  give  more  light  and  air. — 

B.  C.  R. 

You  had  better  throw  the  old  strain  away  before 

the  mildew  reaches  the  new  ones. — J.  C.  0. 

1237.— Watering  Maiden  hair  Fern.— It  does 
no  harm  to  sprinkle  the  fronds  occasionally,  but  it  does 
not  do  much  good ; it  is  a mistake  to  allow  the  water  to 
remain  in  the  saucer.  Water  should  be  applied  before  the 
soil  gets  too  dry.  How  often  a plant  should  be  watered  it 
is  difficult  to  say  without  seeing  it ; perhaps  daily,  perhaps 
once  in  two  days. — J.  D.  E. 

1239.— Plants  for  a town  greenhouse. 

— I presume  the  house  gets  a fair  share  of  sun- 
shine at  all  seasons.  If  so,  you  will  find  the 
following  list  fulfil  your  requirements  perfectly  : 
In  summer,  Zonal,  Ivy-leaved,  and  large-flower- 
ing Pelargoniums,  Tuberous  Begonias  (including 
a few  plants  of  the  pretty  B.  Weltoniensis,  B. 
discolor,  &c.),  Petunias  (both  Double  and  Single), 
Shrubby  Calceolarias,  Lobelias  (the  strong- 
growing, drooping  varieties  are  best  for  pots  and 
hanging-baskets),  Fuchsias  of  vigorous  growth, 
Campanula  Barrelieri,  Plumbago  capensis,  and 
Nicotiana  affinis.  If  you  want  a climber,  try 
a good  Clematis,  or  Tropieolum  Fireball  will 
do  well.  In  the  autumn  you  may  have  Dwarf 
Chrysanthemums,  Veronicas,  and  Vallota  pur- 


purea. In  winter  the  chief  dependence  should 
be  placed  on  Single  and  Double  Primulas 
(Chinese),  with  a few  1’.  obconica,  early  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Scillas,  and  other  bulbs.  And  in 
spring,  Dutch  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. , with 
Spiraeas,  Deutzias,  Cinerarias,  and  Herbaceous 
Calceolarias. — B.  C.  R. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

WHITE  LOBELIA  COMPACTA. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  dwarf  edgings  is 
the  White  Lobelia  compacta,  with  very  large 
flowers,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
generally  grown,  or  even  known,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  is  a real  gem.  I have  grown  all 
the  White  Lobelias  I could  get  from  seed,  but 
none  of  them  can  touch  inhabit  or  size  of  flower 
the  Dwarf  White  compacta,  which  seeds  very 
sparingly,  and  therefore  continues  to  flower  un- 
interruptedly the  whole  summer.  I grow  it 
from  division  of  the  roots,  and  always  reserve  a 
few  boxes  of  plants  at  bedding-out  time  for 
stock.  These  are  set  out  in  any  moderately  open 
place  until  August,  when  they  are  cut  down 
pretty  close  to  the  ground,  and  by  the  middle  of 
September  they  will  have  pushed  out  little  tufts 
of  green  shoots  ; they  are  then  shaken  out,  pulled 
into  pieces,  and  replanted  again  in  boxes,  and  set 
in  the  open  air  until  October,  when  they  are  put 
into  cold  frames  that  are  kept  freely  ventilated  ; 
in  fact,  they  are  treated  nearly  the  same  as 
Yellow  Calceolarias,  for  Lobelias  are  by  no 
means  tender,  and  dislike  fire-heat  as  much  as 
any  plant  grown.  Should  the  winter  prove 
very  severe  they  are  removed  to  heated  houses  , 
but  in  ordinary  seasons  external  coverings  of 
mats  and  litter  are  quite  enough  to  keep  them 
safe.  In  February  they  are  again  parted,  and 
it  is  surprising  the  number  of  plants  that  may 
be  made  from  one  good  boxful  of  plants,  as 
every  tiny  piece,  if  dibbled  in,  soon  roots,  and 
branches  out  into  neat  little  tufts,  and^  by  May 
they  may  be  set  outside  altogether.  For  form- 
ing edgings,  or  for  carpet  bedding,  they  are  un- 
rivalled, for  if  planted  fairly  close  together  they 
will,  when  in  bloom,  form  an  unbroken  mass  of 
the  purest  white,  that  with  a minimum  of  atten- 
tion will  last  for  months  in  beautiful  condition. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 


1228.— Pansies  after  blooming.— Cut 
off  and  strike  the  ends  of  your  shoots  ; they 
will  form  roots  almost  immediately  at  this  sea- 
son, and,  if  there  are  any  short  central  growths, 
cut  away  all  the  straggling  shoots  ; if  not,  cut 
them  back  to  one  or  two  joints,  and  as  soon  as 
growth  recommences  feed  the  plants  with  liquid- 
manure.  This  year  Pansies  have  died  off  in 
hundreds  owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  maggot 
of  the  small  crane-fly,  which  attacks  the  centre 
of  the  root ; this  produces  weakness  and  yellow- 
ness in  the  leaves,  and  the  affected  plant  is  then 
attacked  at  the  collar  by  slugs,  which  eat  it  com- 
pletely off.  In  spite  of  this  vermin  many  seeds 
are  scattered,  which  soon  replace  the  parent 
stock,  so  that  I have  a constantly.  increasing 
number  of  vigorous  young  plants  which  prolong 
the  flowering  season  throughout  the  summer. 
How  is  it  that  “ C.  B.  Vandeleur  ” is  not  equally 
fortunate  ?— A.  G.  Butler. 

1211.— Lobelia  littoralis.— This  plant  is 
now  more  often  called  Pratia  angulata.  It  does 
not  need  a greenhouse  at  all,  as  it  is  quite  hardy , 
and  very  free  in  growth  and  bloom  in  warm, 
well-drained  soil.  The  place  for  it  is  a sunny 
position  upon  the  rockwork  with  a little  spot  to 
itself,  or  else  it  may  be  used  as  a carpet  to  some 
other  choice  but  not  over-rampant  plant.  I 
have  a little  colony  now  in  flower,  and  it  carpets 
the  ground  among  plants  of  Delphinium  nudi- 
caule  and  Lychnis  Haageana,  these  being  thinly 
planted.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  Fruiting 
Duckweed  of  our  greenhouses  (Nertera  depressa) 
in  many  respects.  It  creeps  over  the  ground, 
hardly  rising  more  than  1 inch  above  it,  but 
makes  a close  mat  of  green.  From  this,  and  for 
several  weeks  in  summer,  peer  forth  the  pretty 
little  flowers  ; they  are  pure-white,  borne  singly 
on  slender  stalks,  in  size  and  shape  being  like 
those  of  a Lobelia.  If  the  plant  is  in  a sunny 
spot  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  berries  about 
the  size  of  a Pea,  and  of  a bluish  colour.  . It  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  and  an  interesting  and 
lovely  little  plant. — A.  H. 
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1247.— Transplanting  Poppies.— The 

annual  Poppies  are  among  the  worst  of  annuals 
for  transplanting,  and  unless  it  is  done  while 
they  are  very  small  no  success  will  attend  the 
practice.  Even  the  plants  that  grow  then  rarely 
are  so  fine  as  those  that  stand  where  they  were 
sown.  With  seed  so  cheap  I am  surprised  the 
querist  should  purchase  plants.  The  seed  sown 
and  lightly  raked  into  the  surface  where  the 
plants  are  required  would  give  abundance.  Sow 
in  autumn  or  very  early  spring,  and  give  the 
plants  plenty  of  room,  and  then  Shirley  Poppies 
will  make  bushesnearly  a yard  high  and  through. 
— A.  H. 

Poppies  will  not  transplant,  and  to 

offer  such  for  sale  for  that  purpose  is  a highly 
condemnable  proceeding.  I would  advise 
“M.  K.  G.”  to  sow  seed  for  himself.  I have  a large 
bed  of  Shirley  Poppies  just  going  out  of  bloom, 
and  it  may  interest  the  querist  if  I say  how  I got 
them.  At  the  distance  of  about  a foot  apart  all 
over  the  bed  I sowed  a few  seeds  in  a place,  and 
just  covered  with  fine,  sifted  soil.  Over  each 
lot  I placed  a 60-sized  pot,  which  kept  the  sur- 
face moist  till  the  seedlings  began  to  show  above 
the  soil,  when  the  pots  were  removed.  This 
seed  was  sown  in  the  middle  of  March.  It  is 
important  to  remove  the  pots  as  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings appear,  or  the  latter  will  be  drawn  and 
spoiled. — L.  C.  K. 

It  was  a mistake  to  purchase  plants  of  the 

Shirley  or  any  other  Annual  Poppy.  They  do  not 
bear  transplanting  well,  even  to  the  extent  of  re- 
moving them  carefully  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly 
where  the  plants  are  to  flower,  and  the  plants 
ought  to  be  thinned  out  so  as  to  have  a space  of 
a foot  between  them.  They  like  good  soil  to 
grow  in,  and  are  no  trouble  to  cultivate.— 
J.  D.  E. 

1232.  — Liquid  manure  for  “ Gera 
niums,’  &c., inbeds. — “ Geraniums”  flower 
better  when  not  too  strongly  grown,  and  if  the 
soil  is  good  no  one  need  take  the  trouble  to 
give  manure-water  either  to  these  or  any  other 
bedding  plants.  If  it  is  necessary  to  give 
manure-water,  horse-droppings  soaked  in  water 
well  diluted  is  as  good  as  any  other,  and  better 
than  most.  Some  guano  sprinkled  upon  the 
surface  very  thinly  and  watered  in  would  also 
do  well  to  give  greater  vigour  where  it  is 
really  needed. — J.  D.  E. 

1222. — Laying  out  a garden.— It  is 

quite  impossible  to  give  useful  advice  without 
knowing  something  about  the  surroundings  of 
the  Grass-plot,  and  whether  it  is  under  the  win- 
dows of  the  dwelling-house.  If  I had  such  a 
piece  of  Grass  to  deal  with,  I should  not  have 
any  formal  design,  but  would  run  a winding 
path  just  inside  the  margin,  and  should  do  what 
ornamentation  I considered  necessary  down  each 
side  this  path,  leaving  the  centre  of  the  Grass 
open  for  the  children  to  romp  and  play  on.  If 
it  were  necessary  or  desirable  to  form  back- 
grounds the  shrubs  would  be  planted  near  the 
margin,  situations  being  left  here  and  there  for 
groups  of  good  hardy  plants.  The  other  beds 
of  flowers,  with  a specimen  shrub  or  two,  would 
appropriately  find  places  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  path,  and  might  be  so  placed  as  to  hide  its 
brown  surface  occasionally,  so  that  it  might  not 
have  the  appearance  of  a brown  stripe  running 
round  the  lawn. — E.  H. 

1223. — Striking  hardy  Heaths.— These 
are  not  propagated  from  cuttings  like  the  Cape 
Heaths.  They  should  be  planted  deeply  in  the 
soil,  and  roots  are  formed  from  the  branches, 
and  when  this  has  taken  place  the  plant  may  be 
taken  up  and  divided.  They  also  grow  freely 
from  seeds.  Plants  sometimes  come  up  in 
hundreds  in  a garden  where  turfy-peat  soil  has 
been  brought  from  a place  where  Heaths  grow 
plentifully.  Any  particular  variety  should  be 
propagated  by  division,  as  it  might  not  come 
true  to  its  parentage  if  raised  from  seeds,  but 
the  ordinary  Heaths  of  the  moorlands  or  anv 
other  well  ascertained  species  would  reproduce 
themselves  from  seeds. — J.  I).  E. 

1256.— Improving  a lawn  — Yes,  mowing  too 
olos.-h  accounts  for  your  failure,  the  knives  or  vour 
machine  require  setting  higher.  If  the  man  has  to  push 
a machine  that  cuts  more  than  14  inches  wide,  1 do  not 
blame  him  for  keeping  the  Grass  cut  low  down.— J.  C.  C 

1252.  — Climber  with  pink  or  rose- 
coloured  flowers.— From  the  information 
you  send  it  is  evident  you  do  not  want  a Rose 
to  furnish  the  colour  you  require,  and  I do  not 


know  of  any  hardy  climber  that  will  furnish 
what  you  want.  The  nearest  in  colour  amongst 
hardy  climbers  that  I am  acquainted  with  is 
Clematis  coccinea.  The  flowers  of  this  plant 
are  not  striking,  but  they  are  singular  in  form, 
and  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  effective.  The 
colour  you  want  can  be  had  in  Lapageria  rosea. 
Habrothamnus  elegans  may  possibly  do  with 
you  ; this  bears  scarlet  flowers.  — J.  C.  C. 

1224— Sweet  Williams.— The  Sweet  Williams  will 
flower  next  year.  Cut  away  the  old  flower-stem  when  the 
flowers  fade,  unless  you  leave  one  or  two  of  the  best  for 
seed,  and  layer  the  young  shoots  by  covering  with  a little 
rich  soil,  and  then  there  will  be  plenty  of  flowers  again 
next  year. — E.  H. 

If  the  plants  are  making  a quantity  of 

side  shoots,  these  should  be  left  alone,  and  then, 
if  the  old  plants  survive  the  winter,  they  will 
flower  again  next  year.  The  proper  way,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  depend  upon  such  chances  as 
this,  but  to  raise  a fresh  batch  from  seed  each 
year.  Sweet  Williams  are  really  what  we  call 
biennials.  Occasionally  plants  grow  and  flower 
the  second  and  third  year,  but  to  rely  upon  such 
is  a risk,  for  in  winter  old  plants  that  were 
healthy  often  die  off  wholesale  whilst  young 
ones  survive.  They  are  easily  raised  from  seed. 
—A.  H. 

If  you  save  the  old  plants  the  winter  will 

probably  kill  them,  and,  as  it  is  too  late  to  raise 
a fresh  stock  from  seed,  you  had  better  take  off 
the  strongest  side-shoots  at  once  and  dibble 
them  in  a sandy  soil  in  a shady  place,  and  put 
a hand-light  over  them.  In  about  two  months 
they  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  be  set  out 
where  they  are  to  flower.  If  you  have  no  hand- 
light  get  a few  bricks  and  place  them  on  edge 
round  the  cuttings,  and  put  a large  square  of 
glass  over  them  ; or  you  may  put  several  cut- 
tings in  a pot  and  place  them  in  a cold  frame. 
If  the  air  is  kept  from  them  and  a shade  on  the 
glass,  they  will  soon  make  roots. — J.  C.  C. 

Yes  ; the  young  or  lateral  shoots  from 

the  base  which  healthy  plants  are  making  now 
willflowernextsummer,  though  the  headswillnot 
be  so  large  as  those  on  the  main  stems.  If, 
however,  you  spread  some  nice  rich  loamy  soil 
between  the  plants,  into  which  the  young 
growths  will  push  fresh  roots,  they  will  be  con- 
siderably strengthened,  and  produce  a fine  mass 
of  bloom. — B.  C.  R. 

1221.— Mignonette  dying  off.— This 
occasionally  happens  in  some  soils.  When  I have 
been  troubled  in  this  way  I have  found  a good 
deal  of  benefit  result  from  a dressing  of  lime 
rubbish,  and  chalk  marl  I have  sometimes  used 
with  advantage.  It  is  very  tantalising  to  find 
the  Mignonette  growing  freely  in  the  hard 
gravel  paths  from  a chance  seed  or  two  dropped 
there  and  yet  refusing  to  thrive  in  the  beds,  but 
this  happens  to  most  of  us  who  have  had  much  to 
do  with  it  sometimes. — E.  H. 

1 144.— Treatment  of  Tree  Carna- 
tions.— It  is  not  stated  whether  the  plants  in 
the  open  ground  are  in  pots  or  planted  out.  If 
they  are  planted  out,  I would  certainly  dig  them 
up  and  plant  them  in  flower-pots,  so  that  they 
may  become  well  established  before  the  winter. 
They  ought  not  to  have  flower-buds  upon  them 
yet ; as  they  would  open  before  the  winter  if  the 
buds  were  now  set.  They  should  be  placed  in 
an  open  position  out-of-doors  and  be  kept  there 
until  September.  About  the  end  of  that  month 
they  may  be  removed  into  the  greenhouse,  and 
should  be  placed  in  a position  near  the  roof-glass. 
— J.  I).  E. 

121S  — Fritillaria  Meleagris  from  seed.— Sow 

the  seeds  in  the  spring  on  a border  of  tine  soil.  Sow 
thinly  and  the  plants  will  form  bulbs.  This  is  a hardy 
plant ; indeed,  it  is  indigenous  to  our  own  country, 
succeeding  admirably  in  deep,  open  garden  soil.  Heavy 
soil  is  made  suitable  by  the  addition  of  leaf-mould  and 
sand.— J.  D.  E. 

1242.— Clematis  montana— It  was  a 

most  foolish  proceeding  to  prune  the  roots  of  this 
Clematis  just  at  a time  when  it  should  come 
into  flower,  and  anyone  who  would  do  such  a 
thing  then  obviously  from  want  of  knowledge 
might  also  overdo  it  and  kill  the  plant.  There 
would  never  be  any  necessity  to  root  prune  this 
or  any  other  Clematis.  If  it  grew  vigorously  it 
should  flower  freely  with  the  right  treatment, 
and  possibly  it  has  not  had  this.  Clematis 
montana  flowers  upon  the  wood  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  and  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June  it  should  be  white  with  blossoms 
clustering  all  along  the  shoots  made  last  year. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  carefully  and  severely 


pruned  each  winter  when  climbers  usually  get 
this  attention,  and  then  of  course  three  parts 
of  the  flowering  wood  has  been  cut  away.  The 
way  I treat  it  is  to  go  over  the  plant  in  winter 
and  disentangle  the  growths,  tying  any  in  bare 
places  and  leaving  others  hanging,  shortening 
the  longest  of  them.  When  in  flower  the  shoots 
are  festoons  of  blossom.  After  flowering  the 
plant  is  pruned  by  shortening  back  to  the  wall 
all  hanging  shoots.  It  starts  into  new  growth 
immediately  and  these  shoots  can  get  well 
ripened  by  winter. — A.  H. 


ROSES. 

MONTHLY  ROSES. 

It  is  strange  that  these  should  be  so  neglected, 
for  one  may  go  into  numbers  of  gardens  and 
never  see  them,  and  yet  for  effective  groups  they 
have  no  equal.  They  are  nearly  always  in 
flower,  from  earliest  summer  to  latest  autumn, 
but  the  first  summer  crop  of  bloom  is  most  pro- 
fuse, and  gives  a colour  effect  brilliant  beyond 
description.  In  a large  oblong  bed  we  have 
some  groups  of  fine  kinds  associated  with  Laven- 
der, and  it  i3  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  is 
the  most  fragrant  corner  in  the  garden,  as  well 
as  the  brightest.  The  very  best  kind  in  the  bed 
is  one  sent  as  Cramoisie  Superieure,  but  I am 
doubtful  if  it  is  correct,  as  the  flowers  are  not 
crimson,  but  earmiue-rose,  becoming  lighter  as 
they  expand  fully.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  finest 
and  most  effective  Monthly  Rose  I have  seen  ; 
the  panicles  of  flowers  are  enormous,  the  buds 
and  flowers  cluster  in  scores,  and  they  are  borne 
boldly  erect,  therefore  displayed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Louis  Philippe  is  also  of  great  merit, 
free  in  growth,  and  terminating  its  long  shoots 
with  clusters  of  crimson  flowers.  Unlike 
the  finer  Roses,  whose  life  history  we 
know,  there  is  a certain  obscurity  about 
many  or  most  of  these  Monthlies.  They  have 
existed  for  years  perhaps  in  some  old  gardens, 
their  names  have  been  lost  or  forgotten,  and  now 
they  are  re-discovered  and  re-named,  and  the 
naming  is  not  quite  reliable,  because  from  dif-  i 
ferent  parts  one  may  obtain  the  same  kind 
under  varied  names.  It  would  be  better  if  this 
were  not  so,  but  it  is  not  a matter  of  much 
moment,  as  these  are  Roses  we  need  in  quantity, 
and  if  we  get  a good  kind  we  have  something  to 
do  to  make  the  most  of  it  in  groups  of  a score  or 
hundred  plants.  These  Roses  will  root  almost 
as  freely  as  Willows,  and  own-root  plants  are 
by  far  the  best,  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  subject 
them  to  varied  treatment.  If  early  blooms  are  , 
desired,  plant  some  masses  somewhere  and  never  1 
use  the  knife  upon  them  but  to  cut  the  flowers, 
For  a fine  effect  at  midsummer  in  beds  where 
the  plants  are  not  desired  to  be  too  large,  prune 
moderately  hard,  as  for  Tea  Roses,  only 
considerably  earlier  ; and  for  buds  and  blooms 
in  profusion  up  to  Christmas,  if  the  weather 
permits,  have  a mass  or  two  somewhere  that  can 
be  cut  clean  down  to  the  ground  at  pruning- 
time.  Gloire  de  Rosomanes  is  one  of  the  best 
Roses  for  these  two  extreme  methods  of  treat- 
ment. I have  a large  mass  that  has  never  been 
touched  with  the  pruning  knife  since  the  plants 
were  put  out  from  the  cutting-bed,  and  some  of 
the  first  Roses  were  here,  whilst  now  the  great, 
rich  clusters  of  crimson-red  are  splendid,  and 
the  scent  most  powerful.  The  flowers  and  buds 
open  too  quickly  in  this  hot  weather  to  be  of 
any  use  for  cutting,  but  then  other  Roses  are 
plentiful,  and  upon  the  mass  that  was  cut  down 
in  March  the  first  flowers  are  now  appearing. 
They  will  increase  in  quantity  on  into  the 
autumn,  and  throughout  the  often  moist  days 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  when  double 
Roses  that  attempt  to  open  soon  rot.  The  buds 
upon  this  kind  open  gradually  and  last  long 
upon  the  plant,  whilst  a few  of  them  in  a room 
fill  it  with  scent.  Unless  we  have  a frost  of 
10  degs.  or  more,  buds  in  fair  quantity  and 
always  good  quality  are  to  be  had  up  to  Christ- 
mas. A. 


1264.— Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  on  a 
house  wall. — I think  “ Heron’s  ” Rose  of  this 
variety  must  be  a bad  const  itutioned  plant,  and 
would  suggest  that  it  be  removed  and  another  of 
the  same  variety  planted  in  its  place.  As  the 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  Jules  Margottin  are  both 
doing  well,  I cannot  account  for  the  bad  be- 
haviour of  Gloire  de  Dijon  in  aDV  other  way.  t 
— P.  U. 
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ROSES  IN  A VASE. 

The  accompanying  illustration  may  serve  to 
suggest  what  graceful  and  charming  grouping 
is  "possible  with  well-grown  clusters  of  this 
favourite  flower,  of  which  the  Tea  section  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable.  Everyone  is  fond  of 
lloral  decoration  ; but,  unfortunately,  everyone 
is  not  able  to  make  an  artistic  combination, 
and  hence  we  very  often  see  a mass  of  blooms, 
which,  from  discord  in  colour  and  confused 
arrangement,  offend  rather  than  please  the  eye. 


1266.  Tea  Roses.—  1 am  afraid  “Kit” 
will  have  to  make  some  changes  in  her  selection 
of  Roses.  I cannot  recommend  her  Mme. 
Eugenie  Verdier  as  a climber  lor  the  heavy  soil 
of  Hampstead.  With  me,  in  the  warm,  light 
soil  of  Suffolk,  it  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  all 
the  Roses  I grow,  but  a few  flowers  are  produced 
each  year,  and  these  are  so  rich  and  lovely  in 
hue  and  delightful  in  odour  that  1 could  never 
make  up  my  mind  to  discard  the  kind.  But  I 
have  room  for  a collection, 
whilst  doubtless  “Kit” 
has  room  for  a small  num- 
ber only,  and  this,  there- 
fore, should  be  of  the  best. 

The  nearest  approach  to 
this  uncertain  kind  in 
form,  colour,  and  fragrance 
that  I know  is  Duchesse 
d’Auerstadt,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  article  of 
the  issue  of  July  9th,  and 
I would  advise  substitut- 
ing this  for  Mme.  Eugenie 
Verdier.  It  has  great 
vigour  and  will  grow 
strong  in  heavy  soil.  Of 
the  dwarf  Teas  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Vardon  is  doubt- 
ful. I have  had  it  do  well 
on  heavy  soil,  but  I should 
not  recommend  it  gene- 
rally. Try  Souvenir  de 
Paul  Neron  in  the  place  of 
it,  as  this  kind  is  of  a 
similar  hue,  pinky-white, 
with  peach  and  pink 
shadings.  Letty  Coles  I 
have  never  grown,  but 
Homere  is  doubtful  for  a 
heavy  soil.  After  long 
observation  and  several 
trials  of  Homere  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  be  starved 
into  free  blooming.  In 
cottage  gardens  and  upon 
cottage  walls  in  the  eastern 
counties  I have  seen  it 
exceedingly  lovely,  but 
when  I have  planted,  as  I 
have  done  on  two  occa- 
sions, bold  groups  in  the 
rich  loam  of  the  Rose  gar- 
den the  result  was  vigorous 
growth,  immense  clusters 
of  bloom,  but  not  one  in 
twenty  ever  opened  to  per- 
fection. In  a light,  pool- 
soil  no  Tea  Rose  can  com- 
pare with  it  for  freedom, 
tine  form,  and  lovely  colouring.  As  regards 
height,  thetallestof  the  dwarfs  selected  are  Anna 
Olivier,  Mme.  Lambard,  Isabella  Sprunt, 
Souvenir  de  David  d’Angers,  and  Princesse  de 
Sagan. — A.  H. 

I20e.— Rose  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.— This 
is  a Bourbon  Bose,  and  with  me  does  best  on  its  own  roots. 
It  often  throws  up  strong  shoots  from  the  bottom.  I prune 
in  March,  and  only  cut  away  the  soft  ends  of  the  shoots, 
occasionally  cutting  out  an  old  shoot  to  give  more  room 
to  those  of  more  vigorous  habit.  Treated  in  this  way  it 
forms  a good-sized  bush. — E.  H. 

This  Rose  should  be  pruned  in  the  same  wav 

as  the  majority  of  Teas  and  Noisettes.  It  is  not  a vigorous 
grower,  and  should  be  cut  back  fairly  hard  each  spring, 
the  middle  of  March  being  a good  time  during  most 
seasons. — P.  U. 

There  is  no  more  accommodating  Rose 

grown  than  this  as  regards  pruning,  for  it 
submits  patiently  to  severe  pruning  when  grown 
as  a standard  or  bush,  and  as  a climber  for  a 
wall  not  more  than  4 feet  high  it  does  equally  as 
well.  If  you  grow  this  Rose  as  a standard  or 
bush,  prune  about  the  middle  of  March.  If  on  a 
wall,  a fortnight  earlier.  If,  however,  you 
want  to  see  the  capacity  of  this  Rose  to  produce 


perfect  ilowers  early  in  the  summer  you  must 
grow  it  in  the  form  of  a bush  ; but  to  get  it 
in  that  condition  only  the  longest  shoots  must 
be  shortened  back  a little  for  the  first  fouryears. 
This  is  a Bourbon  Rose,  the  characteristic  ol 
which  is  to  flower  more  freely  in  the  autumn 
than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The  flowers  pro- 
duced earlier  in  the  season  often  come  with 
green  eyes  and  deformed  generally.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a hardy  and  useful  old  Rose. — J.  C.  C. 

1208.— Roses  for  a very  light  soil.— 
Generally  speaking,  the  Tea-scented,  Noisettes 
and  Chinas  are  the  best  class  of  Roses  for  light 
soils.  Grown  as  dwarfs,  either  upon  some 
suitable  stock  or  on  their  own  roots,  these  will 
revel  in  a light  soil,  especially  if  they  are 
generously-  treated  with  well-decayed  manure. 
These  classes  will  also  meet  the  requirements  of 
“ Devon  ” in  blooming  well  and  very  late  into 
the  autumn  ; in  fact,  they  will  continue  to 
flower  freely  until  frosts  stop  them. — P.  U. 

To  grow  Roses  on  a very  light  soil  they 

must  be  encouraged,  either  by  making  it  heavier , 


Our  Reapers’  Illustrations  : Tea  Roses  in  a vase  in  the  house.  Engraved  for  Gardening 
Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Newman,  Hazelhurst,  Uaslemere. 


with  the  addition  of  suitable  material,  or  other- 
wise keeping  them  supplied  with  food  through 
manure.  A light  soil  is  not  so  hopeless  as  many 
would  suppose,  provided  it  is  not  a shifting  sand. 
The  Roses  here  required,  and  that  are  likely-  to  be 
the  most  suitable  are  Teas  and  Monthlies. 
Plant  the  best  kinds  in  bold  groups  and  assist 
them  as  suggested  above,  and  in  so  favoured  a 
place  as  Devon  blooms  should  be  plentiful  for 
six  months  out  of  twelve.  The  two  sections 
here  given  will  bloom  till  severe  frost  stops 
them  or  winter  rains  rot  the  buds. — A.  II. 

The  best  Roses  for  any  light  soil  in  Devon 

are  Teas.  Deepen  the  soil  as  much  as  possible,  as 
Roses  will  not  grow  in  a poor  shallow  soil. 
Work  in  old  manure  liberally-,  and  plant  such 
kinds  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Homere,  Madame  Falcot,  Perle  de  Lyon, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  The  Bride,  Celine 
Forestier,  Anna  Olivier,  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
Comtesse  Nadaillac,  Ernest  Metz,  Madame 
Berard,  Madame  Hoste,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmai- 
son (Bourbon),  and  Mrs.  Bosanquet  (China). — 
E.  H. 


1267.- Tea  Rosea,  and  building  a 
house  for  the  same.— I will  leave  any 
structural  notes  to  others  more  competent  to 
reply,  and  simply  say  that  1 have  grown  the 
following  three  Roses  under  such  conditions, 
and  found  them  everything  that  could  be 
desired— Red:  Reine  Marie  Henriette;  white: 
Climbing  Niphetos  ; pinks  : Souvenir  d un  Ami 
and  Comtesse  Riza  du  Parc. — P.  U. 

The  three  best  Roses  of  the  colour  you 

require  for  your  purpose  are  Climbing  Niphetos, 
Climbing  Devoniensis,  and  Waltham  Climber 
No.  3.  The  last  mentioned  is  a dark-red  Rose, 

with  exceptionally  well -formed  flowers.  All  the 

above  are  well-known  climbers.  If  it  were  my 
ease  I should,  however,  prefer  General  Jacque- 
minot for  red  Roses,  as  it  grows  vigorously 
under  glass,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
bright  and  clear.  If  you  think  that  ( limbing 
Devoniensis  is  too  much  like  Niphetos,  you 
may  select  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  which  has 
bright  flesh-coloured  Ilowers  of  good  form. 
With  regard  to  the  structural  arrangements  of 
the  house,  I should  prefer 
] foot  of  brickwork  above 
the  ground  level,  and  3 feet 
front  lights  to  open  all 
along  each  side  and  at  both 
ends.  With  this  arrange- 
ment, and  a border  on  each 
side,  3 feet  wide,  you  will 
get  all  the  head -room  you 
want.  If  you  think  not, 
you  may  increase  the  height 
of  the  brickwork  ; hut  in 
doing  so  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  you  are  exclud- 
ing the  light,  which  is  such 
an  important  point  in  Rose 
culture  under  glass.  I 
would  suggest  three  venti- 
lators on  each  side  of  the 
roof,  which  should  be  18 
inches  deep  and  24-  feet 
long. — J.  C.  C. 

1251.— The  best  gar- 
den Roses.  — I fully 
agree  with  “ Stella.  ’ We 
need  to  know  what  are  the 
best  Roses  from  the  garden 
point  of  view,  and  at  a 
later  date  I will  say  some- 
thing of  some  of  the  other 
sections,  so  far  as  regards 
those  that  I have  grown 
or  had  special  opportuni- 
ties for  observing.  I cannot 
enter  into  them  quite  so 
comprehensively  as  I did 
the  Teas,  because  my  atten- 
tion has  been  mainly  con- 
fined to  these,  as  they  are 
the  most  deserving,  and 
y-et,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  have  been  the  most 
neglected.  Apart  from 
that,  however,  for  one  per- 
son who  grows  Roses  for 
exhibition  there  are  twenty 
growing  them  for  their  own 
beauty  and  fragrance,  for 
the  effect  they  make  in 
garden  beds  and  borders, 
&c.  To  these,  the  majority 
of  Rose  admirers,  the  exhibition  is  quite  a second- 
ary thing.  They  may  visit  a Rose  show  and 
select  from  the  boxes  of  blossoms  particular 
kinds,  only  to  find  that  those  kinds  are  not  the 
best  that  might  be  had  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  require  them.  It  is  true  that  some  of  oui 
best  garden  Roses  are  the  best  exhibition  kinds, 
but  there  are  scores  of  lovely  Roses  in  existence 
that  are  never  seen  at  the  shows.  A noted 
amateur  Tea-Rose  exhibitor  recently  visited  the 
collection  described  in  Gardening  of  July  9th, 
and  he  saw  and  admired  many  kinds  that,  with 
all  his  experience  of  showing,  had  never  come 
under  his  notice  before,  simply  because,  with  all 
care  and  coaxing,  they  do  not  develop  exhibi- 
tion blooms,  yetwhen  planted  and  grownfortheir 
own  sakes  they  cover  the  bushes  with  clusters 
of  flowers,  make  the  garden  landscape  bright 
and  gay,  and  diffuse  their  abundant  fragrance 
far  and  wide  till  the  air  is  full  of  it,  and 
lovely  odours  are  inhaled  at  every  breath.  All 
who  grow  Roses  find  pleasure  in  them,  but  of 
a different  degree,  and  none  is  so  full,  complete, 
and  satisfying  as  that  which  comes  from  having 
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Roses  all  around  us,  growing  and  flowering  at 
their  own  sweet  will. — A.  H. 

IJ.id.  Rose  Cloth  of  Gold. — This  is  a 
grand  Rose  when  it  will  grow  and  flower  well, 
hut  unfortunately  it  is  so  very  uncertain.  It  is 
many  years  since  I saw  a good  plant  of  this 
variety,  and  I do  not  wonder  at  its  being  so 
seldom  grown,  especially  as  Marechal  Niel  is  so 
similar  in  many  respects  and  infinitely  superior 
in  all.  Grow  it  exactly  the  same  as  Marechal 
Niel  t.e.,  on  the  long-rod  system,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  prune  it,  with  the  exception  of 
few  shorter  and  weaker  growths. 

. ^ a beautiful  Rose,  but  it  has  passed 

into  comparative  neglect  since  the  advent  of 
Marechal  Niel.  The  latter  produces  as  good, 
or  even  better  flowers,  and  it  can  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  them,  whereas  the  other  can- 
not. I have  seen  Cloth  of  Gold  flower  grandly, 
planted  in  a mixture  of  good  prepared  yellow 
loam  and  mortar-rubbish.  It  was  planted  where 
it  could  make  free  growth  against  a south  wall. 


Until  the  advent  of  Marechal  Niel  this 
Rose  was  much  grown,  and  a very  fine  one  it  is 
when  it  can  be  induced  to  make  suitable  growth, 
but  in  that  respect  it  is  equally  as  uncertain  as 
the  Marechal.  When  the  conditions  are  suit- 
able it  is  a vigorous-growing  Rose,  but  to  get  it 
in  that  condition  it  requires  a high  wall  with  a 
south  aspect  and  a warm  and  rather  dry  root- 
run.  I never  saw  it  doing  better  than  when 
planted  in  a narrow  border  close  to  a gravel 
walk,  where  the  roots  could  get  out  into  the 
walk  and  ramble  among  the  materials  of  which 
the  bottom  was  composed.  It  appears  that  the 
roots  like  the  warmth  of  such  a position,  for  the 
growth  used  to  be  ample  and  well  ripened.  In 
that  condition  it  will  pass  through  a severe 
winter  unharmed  and  blossom  freely.  The 
flowers  on  a vigorous  plant  are  large,  and  full  of 
a bright-golden  colour.  It  it  important  to 
remember  that  it  flowers  chiefly  on  the  wood  of 
the  previous  year’s  growth,  and  that  it  usually 
makes  several  long  and  vigorous  shoots  during 
the  summer.  These  must  be  carefully  nailed  in, 
and  in  early  spring  reduced  to  one-third  of  their 
length.  I have  a plant  of  this  Rose  on  the  west 
front  of  my  house,  but  it  is  not  doing  well. — 
J . C.  0. 


Toads  and  tortoises  in  green- 
houses. — Last  year  I bought  at  Covent- 
garden  a large  Italian  toad.  He  measured  about 
9 inches  round  the  waist.  All  kinds  of  insects — 
woodlice,  centipedes,  &c.,  were  acceptable  to 
him,  besides  a considerable  quantity  of  worms. 
So  large  did  he  grow  that  he  had  to  cast  his  skin 
at  least  twice,  and  he  was  so  ravenous  that  he 
would  eagerly  snap  at  a walking-stick  if  drawn 
about  in  front  of  him.  When  the  winter  began 
to  come  on  the  Cucumber-house  where  he  lived 
had  to  be  cleaned  out,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  he 
caught  a chill  and  died.  Very  large  toads  can 
be  obtained  from  Jersey.  I have  had  a tortoise 
two  years,  and  this  year  it  has  laid  no  less  than 
four  eggs.  I kept  it  through  the  winter  in  a 
cool  greenhouse.  Is  not  this  rather  remarkable 
after  so  long  a residence  in  this  country  ? — F.  J. 

Salpiglossis. — I have  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  article  on  the  Salpiglossis  on 
page  209.  I should  like  to  add  my  experience 
about  this  valuable  half-hardy  annual  ; I have 
for  many  years  cultivated  it.  My  gardener 
sows  the  seed  in  March,  and  a number  of  pdants 
come  up;  the  strongest  of  which  bloom  about 
August  and  September.  He  keeps  the  weaker 
or  smaller  plants  in  a shady  place  all  winter,  but 
loses  a good  many  of  them  by  damping  off,  &c. 
He  finds,  however,  a good  number  survive,  and 
these  come  into  blossom  in  the  spring,  and  are 
the  finest  blooms  of  all.  I had  a splendid  show 
of  them  in  May  and  June.  Many  of  my  friends 
come  to  look  at  my  little  greenhouse  in  which 
I keep  them.  I do  not  often  plant  them  out 
in  the  garden,  but  keep  them  to  show  indoors. 
I used  to  get  the  foreign  packets  of  seed  (the 
German),  but  now  I buy  them  of  the  English 
seedsmen,  as  the  strains  have  so  much  improved 
year  by  year.  Though  many  of  my  friends  have 
followed  my  example  in  growing  this  plant,  they 
have  dropped  off  inconsequence  of  their  gardeners 
not  following  the  example  of  mine,  or  not  taking 
the  pains  to  save  the  smaller  plants  through 
winter.— E.  S.  L.,  Hens. 


ORCHIDS. 

CLIMBING  ONCIDIUMS. 

These  plants  are  all  alpines,  being  found  in  the 
mountains  of  New  Granada,  Venezuela,  and 
Peru,  and  at  considerable  elevations.  In  culti- 
vation they  thrive  best  in  the  coolest  parts  of 
the  Odontoglossum-house,  but  even  in  this  I do 
not  like  to  see  the  thermometer  fall  below 
40  degs.  in  the  winter.  I like  to  keep  these 
plants  cool  at  night ; in  fact,  I am  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of 
success  in  their  culture,  but  I do  not  like  to  sail 
so  near  the  frost-line  as  4 degs. , and  such  a low 
temperature  is  not  conducive  to  the  health  of 
the  plants.  Collectors  tell  us  that  such  and 
such  a plant  gets  hoar  frost  upon  it  occasionally, 
but  they  do  not  tell  us  if  the  plants  suffer  by 
this  occasional  freezing.  In  a state  of  cultiva- 
tion we  expect  to  see  the  plants  always  in  a good 
and  healthy  condition.  I do  not  think  we, 
under  cultivation  in  this  country,  ever  ripen  the 
growths  to  withstand  so  low  a temperature. 
When  I used  to  have  hundreds  of  these  plants 
under  my  care  I found  that  this  low  tempera- 
ture turned  the  leaves  to  a dull  rusty-brown, 
and  after  a while  they  fell  off',  or  they  looked 
so  bad  in  comparison  with  the  bright-green  of 
the  new  growth  that  they  had  to  be  cut  away, 
and  so  I gave  up  the  extreme,  and  turned  the 
heat  on  a little  more,  thus  maintaining  a tem- 
perature of  45  degs.  at  the  centre,  and  40  degs. 
at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house.  In  this  latter 
position  I kept  all  the  plants  belonging  to  the 
Microchila  section  of  Oncidium,  the  Odonto- 
glossum  Rossi,  and  the  Masdevallias.  Here 
they  used  to  thrive  well  and  flower  freely. 
These  plants  should  be  grown  in  well-drained 
pots,  and  the  soil  should  consist  of  good  upland 
peat-fibre,  mixed  with  some  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss.  They  should  not  be  overburdened  with 
soil,  and  they  like  abundance  of  water  during 
the  growing  season,  and  even  in  the  winter 
they  must  be  kept  nicely  moist.  Treated  thus 
they  will  make  strong  growths  and  flower  freely. 

I here  give  a short  description  of  some  half- 
dozen  varieties.  There  are  others,  such  as  0. 
xanthodon,  and  O.  chrysodipterum,  of  which  I re- 
ceived a flower  from  one  of  my  readers  last 
season  ; but  I have  never  seen  the  species  grow- 
ing, and  I believe  it  to  be  very  rare  in  cultiva- 
tion. Those  named  below  are  most  frequently 
seen.  ■ 

O.  lamelligerum. — This  is  by  some  considered 
to  be  a natural  hybrid,  having  for  its  parents 
O.  serratum  and  O.  macranthum.  The  flowers  are 
each  3 inches  across.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  large 
and  broad,  deep-brown,  having  an  uninterrupted 
border  of  yellow,  and  much  undulated,  lateral 
sepals  much  longer  and  narrower,  and  of  a light 
brown  ; petals  large,  rich-brown  at  the  base, 
bordered  with  yellow,  the  upper  half  clear- 
yellojv,  very  crisp  on  the  edges.  The  lip  is 
very  narrow,  light  yellow  and  rich  deep-purple, 
passing  into  French- white,  with  white  crests. 
It  makes  a long,  much-branched  spike,  bearing 
many  flowers,  and  is  a plant  of  rare  beauty.  It 
comes  from  the  mountains  of  Ecuador. 

O.  macranthum. — In  this  species  we  have  the 
largest- flowered  kind  known,  measuring  up- 
wards of  four  inches  across.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  broad,  the  former  yellow,  tinged  with 
bronze,  petals  yellow,  with  crisp  edges.  The 
tip  is  white,  bordered  with  deep  rich-purple, 
the  side  lobes  rich-purple.  It  is  an  easily  grown 
olant,  and  makes  a grand  show  in  an  Orchid- 
louse  when  in  bloom,  but  it  takes  a very  long 
time  for  its  flowers  to  develop.  It  comes  from 
the  mountains  of  Ecuador,  at  some  10,000  feet 
elevation. 

O.  serratum. — This  is  far  less  beautiful  than 
O.  macranthum,  and  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  introduced  to  cultivation  by  M.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  under  the  name  of  O.  diadema,  but  it 
was  known  for  many  years  before,  from  an  old 
Spanish  drawing,  which  was  discovered  upwards 
of  fifty  years  since.  It  produces  a very  long, 
much-branched  spike,  and  the  spike  bears  many 
flowers  ; these  are  bright-brown  and  rich-yellow. 
It  blooms  in  the  spring  months,  and  the  petals 
close  round  like  a coronet.  It  is  a native  of  the 
mountains  of  Ecuador. 

O.  SUPERMENS; — This  is  another  very  fine 
plant  approaching  in  size  O.  macranthum,  and 
being  just  like  it  in  habit  of  growth,  and  having 
a long,  much-branched  spike,  bearing  flowers 
between  3 inches  and  4 inches  across,  the  sepals 


and  petals  being  broad  and  clawed,  rich  choco- 
late-brown, with  a narrow  marginal  border  of 
yellow  ; the  petals  similar  in  shape,  but  smaller, 
yellow,  broadly  striped  at  the  base  with  choco- 
late-brown ; the  lip  deep-purple,  with  a yellow 
crest.  This  first  flowered  in  this  country  with 
the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  just  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  a native  of  the  mountains  of 
Columbia,  where  it  occurs  at  some  8,000  feet  or 
9,000  feet  elevation. 

O.  undulatum. — This  plant  is  very  similar  to 
the  last.  The  sepals  are  of  a metallic-brown, 
having  a streak  of  green  in  the  centre  ; the  petals 
larger  than  the  sepals,  white,  undulated  at  the 
margins,  blotched  with  mauve  at  the  base, 
and  marked  with  short  streaks  of  the  same 
colour ; lip  narrow,  tongue-shaped,  recurved 
at  the  tip,  and  of  a rich-purple.  This  plant  is 
a native  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Columbia, 
but  I do  not  know  at  what  altitude  it  grows. 
It  thrives  well  with  O.  macranthum. 

O.  zebrinum. — It  is  just  twenty  years  ago 
since  this  beautiful  plant  first  bloomed  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Wm.  Bull,  of  Chelsea.  This, 
like  most  of  the  Michrochila  section,  resembles 
O.  macranthum  in  habit,  and  it  makes  a very 
long  spike  of  bloom,  measuring  some  12  feet  or 
more  in  length,  much  branched,  and  many 
flowered  ; the  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  is  white,  marked  with  transverse  bands  of 
reddish-violet ; the  lip  is  white,  slightly  spotted, 
thickened  and  warted  at  the  base,  yellow, 
marked  with  red.  The  whole  flower  is  prettily 
undulated  ; its  native  home  is  in  the  mountains 
of  Venezuela,  about  Caraccas. 

I hope  my  readers  will  derive  from  the  above 
notes  some  instruction,  and  some  hints  that 
will  assist  them  in  bringing  these  plants  to  a 
flowering  state,  which  can  only  be  achieved  by 
treating  them  as  I have  recommended — viz., 
growing  them  cool,  with  plenty  of  water  and 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


MILTONIA  WARSCEWICZI. 

A correspondent  signing  herself  “Ruth” 
sends  me  a small  spray  of  this  plant,  and  also 
asks  something  of  its  history.  It  was  found  by 
the  collector  whose  name  it  bears,  although  he 
was  not  the  first  discoverer  of  it.  In  the  year 
1S67  or  ’68  Mi-.  O'Reilly  sent  the  plant  home  to 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Upper  Holloway,  and 
also  in  the  year  1868  it  was  introduced  by  M. 
Linden,  of  Brussels  ; but  I rather  think  it  was 
the  year  previous  that  O’Reilly  sent  it  to  the 
English  firm  named  above.  The  plant  is 
peculiar  in  its  growth,  having  oblong,  flattened, 
light-green  bulbs,  which  bear  a single,  narrowly 
oblong  leaf  of  a somewhat  darker  green  than  the 
bulb.  The  scape  issues  from  the  base  of  the  bulb, 
reaching  some  8 inches  or  a foot  in  height.  It  is 
erect,  and  often  panicled,  bearing  many  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  each  about  2 inches  across, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  similar  both  in  size 
and  shape.  They  are  dark-purplish-brown,  tipped 
with  white  or  yellow,  and  prettily  undulated  at 
the  edges.  The  lip  is  brownish  and  velvety,  and 
with  a much  lighter  border,  the  central  portion 
being  glossy,  as  if  newly  varnished.  The  plant 
is  a native  of  Columbia  and  Peru,  where  it  grows 
in  moist  places  at  from  2,000  feet  to  3,000  feet 
elevation.  As  every  thousand  feet  elevation 
represents  some  3 degs.  or  4 degs.  of  diminished 
heat  this  plant  will,  therefore,  require  something 
slightly  warmer  than  the  Odontoglossum-house ; 
indeed,  I have  usually  grown  it  in  a moist  part 
of  the  Cattleya-house,  resting  it  for  the  winter 
in  the  warm  end  of  the  Odontoglossum-house, 
keeping  it  fairly  moist.  Under  this  treatment 
it  has  remained  healthy,  and  rewarded  me  with 
its  peculiar  waxy-looking  flowers  in  due  season. 
The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  plants 
should  not  be  overburdened  with  soil,  which 
should  consist  of  about  equal  parts  of  good  peat- 
fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  say  about  two  parts  Moss 
to  one  of  peat.  Water  pretty  freely,  and  do 
not  allow  the  plant  to  suffer  from  drought  at  any 
time.  The  flowers  vary  considerably  in  colour. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


1260. — Insects  attacking  Hollyhocks  and 
Dahlias. — If  you  would  kindly  send  specimens  of  the 
“green  insects''  attacking  your  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias 
I shall  have  much  pleasure  in  telling  you  what  they  are 
and  how  to  deal  with  them ; your  description  is  too  vague 
to  name  an  insect  from.— G.  S.  S. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SAVOYS. 

Savoys  come  into  use  in  Ootober  and  last  till 
spring,  and  they  are  among  the  most  esteemed 
of  winter  green  vegetables,  turning  in  earlier 
than  the  Borecoles.  Savoys  are  very  hardy , with- 
standing a good  deal  of  frost  after  being  hearted, 
without  injury.  The  dwarf  and  close-growing 
kinds  are  best  for  small  gardens,  and,  as  a rule, 
they  withstand  intense  frost  better  than  those 
that  grow  to  a large  size,  and  they  will  also  be 
found  to  be  better  flavoured  when  cooked. 
The  Dwarf  Green  Curled  is  one  of  the  best  for  a 
general  crop,  forming,  as  it  does,  close,  com- 
pact heads.  The  Long-headed  Savoy  is  an  ex- 
cellent moderately-early  variety,  of  good  quality, 
and  it  yields  a large  crop  on  a small  space  of 
ground,  as,  on  account  of  its  upright,  compact 
habit  of  growth,  the  rows  of  it  can  be  planted 
rather  close  together.  It  also  possesses  the  good 
property  of  heading  in  well  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  autumn,  so  that  it  can  be  sown  to  advantage 
rather  late  in  the  season.  The  Drumhead  is  a 
large-growing  sort,  of  good  quality,  suitable  for 
large  gardens.  The  Golden  Globe  is  a good, 
useful,  yellow-hearted  kind,  hardy  in  constitu- 
tion. Early  Dwarf  Ulm  is  the  best  dwarf 
variety.  Its  flavour  is  good,  and  it  is  very 
hardy,  standing  even  severe 
frosts  well.  Tom  Thumb,  a 
small  variety,  is  crisp  and 
good,  and  very  hardy. 


1172. — Cucumbers  in 
a greenhouse.— I suppose 
you  are  using  a shade.  Try 
keeping  the  house  closer,  and 
feed  more  liberally  with  liquid  - 
manure.  It  is  difficult  to  ad- 
vise without  knowing  what 
treatment  has  been  given.  I 
am  growing  Cucumbers  in  a 
range  of  200  feet  run,  and  no 
ventilators  have  been  opened 
for  the  last  three  months,  and 
the  growth  of  both  plants 
and  fruits  is  exceedingly 
rapid.  The  houses  are  shaded 
on  the  south  side  with  a mix- 
ture of  lime  and  size.  When 
fruits  turn  yellow  in  the  way 
described  the  conditions  of 
growth  should  be  altered. 

Top-dress  with  turfy  loam, 
mixed  with  a little  soot,  or 
some  artificial  manure.  I 
have  been  using  fowl-manure 
and  soot  to  mix  with  the  soil 
for  Cucumbers  ; it  is  cheap, 
and  the  plants  do  well  with 
it.  Half-a-peck  of  fowl-man- 
ure and  the  same  quantity  of 
soot  are  mixed  with  3 bushels 
of  soil. — E.  H. 

There  are  three  rea- 
sons which  would  account 
for  the  fruit  dying  off.  First,  imperfect  root 
action,  owing  to  a variety  of  causes,  such 
as  stagnation  of  water  about  the  roots,  through 
defective  drainage  of  the  soil.  Secondly,  a too 
free  application  of  cold  water  to  the  roots,  or  a 
too  scanty  supply,  which  prevents  the  fruit 
swelling  to  its  natural  size.  Thirdly,  the 
admission  of  air  to  the  plants  in  an  improper 
manner,  chilling  them  by  the  creation  of  a direct 
draught.  Before  applying  water  to  the  roots 
the  soil  should  be  examined  to  ascertain  its 
state ; if  approaching  dryness  gi'  re  a good  soaking 
of  tepid  water,  but  never  use  water  coming 
direct  from  a supply  company’s  pipes ; it 
should  be  warmed  previously.  A too  heavy 
crop  of  fruit  will  sometimes  prevent  the  fruit 
swelling  freely  ; where  as  many  as  four  fruits 
set  in  a cluster,  at  least  two  of  them  should  be 
removed. — S.  P. 

1176.  — Maggots  destroying  Cab 
bages. — I cannot  explain  to  “ A.  C.  ” the  cause 
of  the  small  white  Maggots  getting  beneath  the 
tap-root  and  destroying  it,  but  the  only  thing  I 
have  found  useful  in  getting  thoroughly  rid  of 
these  pests  is  to  get  the  small  garden-trowel  and 
carefully  lift  the  plant,  with  as  much  soil  as 
possible ; then  shake  it  on  a footpath  and 
kill  every  maggot  that  is  seen  adhering  to  the 
.root.  After  this  has  been  done  transplant  in 


the  same  place  as  before,  but  fresh  mould  should 
bo  put,  in  case  you  have  not  destroyed  every 
one,  and  then  give  a thorough  good  soaking  of 
strong  soap  and  soda-suds,  with  soot  mixed  with 
it.  “A.  0.”  will  find  his  plants  will  survive. 
I have  done  many  this  year,  and  they  are  doing 
excellently. — H.  C.,  Melksham. 


TOMATO  CULTURE  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  to  ensure  a 
successful  issue  is  to  put  out  strong  and  well- 
matured  plants,  as  these  are  most  likely  to  re- 
sist the  disease.  Strong  plants  with  the  earliest 
fruits  already  set  soon  advance  to  maturity 
with  the  assistance  of  genial  weather,  but  not 
so  those  plants  which  are  very  small,  as  the 
season  is  far  advanced  before  any  fruit  set,  let 
alone  come  to  maturity.  The  best  results  I 
have  ever  seen  with  Tomatoes  growing  in  the 
open  air  were  where  strong  plants  were  placed 
out  in  a narrow  border  against  a warm  south 
wall.  Although  it  may  not  be  convenient  to 
provide  narrow  borders,  as  more  generally  these 
are  of  a large  size,  yet  much  might  be  done  to 
concentrate  the  feeding  material  close  to  the 
plants — not  that  a rich  root-run  is  necessary 
when  the  plants  are  first  set  out,  as  this  tends 
to  overluxuriance  at  the  expense  of  the  setting 
of  the  fruit.  The  time  to  feed  the  plants  is 


in  the  single  stems,  and  not  frittered  away  into 
useless  spray.  As  the  plants  are  growing  in  the 
pots,  all  side  growths  must  be  rubbed  out 
as  soon  as  perceived,  and  the  same  must  be  per- 
severed with  right  throughout  the  growing 
season.  By  confining  the  plants  to  single  stems 
and  growing  them  with  full  exposure  to  the 
sun,  they  cannot  but  set  a fair  quantity 
of  fruit,  and  should  give  a succession  in  a 
favourable  season  until  frost  comes.  In  plant- 
ing, the  soil  should  be  firmly  pressed  around 
the  balls.  The  majority  of  soils  will  no  doubt 
be  sufficiently  fertile  to  ensure  a successful 
start,  and,  beyond  well  stirring  the  ground, 
little  else  will  be  needed.  In  those  cases  where 
the  soil  is  not  very  fertile,  well-rotted  manure 
and  either  wood-ashes  or  burnt  garden  refuse 
should  be  added  to  make  up  any  deficiency. 

Firm  and  clayey  soils  are  the  worst  to 
deal  with,  and  in  these  cases  stations  must  be 
prepared  by  removing  the  natural  soil  and  fill- 
ing  up  with  a richer  and  lighter  medium.  After 
the  plants  are  put  out,  watering  must  be  attended 
to  as  occasion  requires,  as  the  position  close  up 
under  walls  or  fences  with  a sunny  aspect  gene- 
rally becomesvery  dry.  Twoor  three  weekly  soak  - 
ings  will  be  better  than  daily  driblets.  The  time 
to  commence  feeding  with  either  liquid — which 
I much  prefer — or  any  of  the  approved  artificial 
manures  will  be  after  a fair  quantity  of  fruit 
has  set.  Those  manures  which  are  very  quick 
in  action  are  not  the  best,  as  they  are  apt  to 
cause  a gross  and  soft  growth,  without  sufficient 
stamina  to  guard  against  disease.  The  stems, 
as  they  grow,  must  be  fixed  firmly  to  the  wall 
or  fence,  so  that  the  plants  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  light  and  sun.  Very  often  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground,  as  well  as 
being  allowed  to  grow  otherwise  untended,  and 
then  the  grower  cannot  understand  why  he  has 
but  little  or  no  fruit.  Towards  the  autumn  the 
larger  leaves,  where  at  all  likely  to  overshadow 
the  fruit,  may  be  half  cut  away,  this  exposing 
the  fruits  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  thesun 
and  not  harming  the  plants  in  the  least.  When 
the  plants  are  arranged  together  on  walls,  and 
the  fruits  are  not  very  quick  in  ripening,  this 
process  may  be  assisted  by  placing  any  spare 
lights  over  the  plants.  Planting  in  the  open 
quarters  is  not  much  practised  now,  unless  by  a 
few  growers  for  market.  The  best  position  is 
on  light  and  well-drained  soils  with  a southern 
slope.  The  Orangefield  is  generally  selected  as 
being  dwarf  and  fruitful.  The  plants  are  set 
out  in  rows  from  north  to  south  4 feet  apart, 
and  each  plant  is  secured  firmly  to  a stout  stake. 


1220.— Vegetables  for  show.- The  best 
half-dozen  kinds  of  vegetables  for  a cottager  to 
exhibit  are  Potatoes,  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  Scarlet 
Runners,  Onions,  and  Carrots.  The  best  Vege- 
table Marrow  for  a cottage  garden  is  the  long 
shaped  yellow  variety.  If  half-a-dozen  distinct 
dishes  are  needed  it  will  be  necessary  to  grow 
more  than  half-a-dozen  kinds.  Cabbages  and 
Parsnips  should  be  added  to  the  above,  and 
Cauliflowers  are  not  altogether  out  of  place  in 
a cottage  garden. — J.  D.  E. 

When  I am  judging  I always  give  the 

preference  to  the  most  seasonable  subjects  that 
are  at  the  time  in  use.  Out  of  your  list  I should 
select  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Vegetable  Mar- 
rows, Onions  (spring  sown),  French  Beans,  Peas, 
Potatoes,  and  Cauliflower.  I notice  your  list 
includes  Beetroot  and  Celery,  neither  of  which 
is  quite  seasonable  at  the  end  of  July.  If  I 
made  a change  in  my  list  it  would  be  to  substi- 
tute Carrots  for  the  Cucumber.  You  must 
understand,  however,  that  a good  deal  depends 
on  the  taste  and  capacity  of  the  judges. — 
J.  C.  C. 

1226.— Liquid  manure  for  Tomatoes. 

— As  the  plants  are  growing  strongly  and 
the  flowers  opening  nicely,  it  would  be  better  to 
let  well  alone  for  the  present.  The  fruit  will 
set  better  if  too  much  vigour  is  not  thrown  into 
the  plants  by  the  use  of  manure-water.  When 
it  is  seen  that  the  fruit  is  well  set  and  swelling 
freely,  manure  water  would  give  size  and  quality 
to  it ; but  do  not  use  it  too  strong  ; it  is  best  to 
err  on  the  safe  side. — J.  D.  E. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  is  required  until 

each  plant  is  carrying  from  1 lb.  to  2 lb.  of  green 
fruit,  and  then  not  unless  the  ground  is  dry.  If 
the  plants  were  growing  in  poor  soil,  and  the 
weather  were  dry  and  warm,  then  a little  assist- 


Savo.v  “ Green  Curled.”  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Mr.  VV.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 


when  the  fruit  is  set,  as  at  that  time  the  plants 
have  a strain  upon  them.  The  rooting  medium 
should  not  be  of  a loose  character,  as  the  firmer 
in  reason  the  root-run  the  more  fruitful  will  the 
plants  become.  The  plants,  having  been  raised 
early  in  April  and  grown  on  in  a light  position 
in  a warm  greenhouse,  should,  before  planting  out, 
have  been  potted  into  7- inch  pots,  and  the  first 
fruits  set.  The  plants  must  be  prepared  for 
planting  in  June  by  being  placed  in  frames  or 
pits  and  gradually  hardened  off.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  May  the  lights  could  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  In  my  own  case  the  low  walls 
in  front  of  the  forcing- houses  and  such-like 
positions  are  made  available  for  the  growth  of 
open-air  Tomatoes.  Temporary 

Wooden  hoardings  are  well  adapted  for 
training  Tomatoes  against,  but  the  boards  must 
be  close  together,  for  where  a space  is  left 
between  the  draught  blows  through.  Although 
the  feeding  of  the  plants  must  have  due  atten- 
tion to  ripen  the  fruit,  the  manipulation  of  the 
growing  shoots  has  a greater  bearing  towards 
a successful  issue.  Good  results  cannot  be 
expected  when  the  plants  are  allowed  to  grow 
into  a tangled  mass,  for  when  such  is  the  case 
the  blooms  will  most  surely  fail  to  set.  Whether 
the  plants  are  trained  as  single,  double,  or 
triple  cordons,  the  growth  must  be  concentrated 
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ance  of  this  kind  might  be  advisable  ; but  as  they 
are  now  growing  strongly  and  the  weather  is 
moist,  anything  of  the  sort  is  totally  unneces- 
sary. When  the  plants  begin  cropping,  should 
the  ground  be  moist,  do  not  use  any  liquid,  but 
sprinkle  a little  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  round  each  plant,  and  let 
the  rain  wash  it  in.  With  a light  soil  and  a dry 
time  give  liquid-manure  freely,  varying  the 
character  occasionally,  and  mulch  with  long 
manure  to  chock  evaporation. — B.  C.  R. 

1 1 78. — Broccoli  “ clubbing.  ’’—The  reason 
the  Broccoli-plants  “club”  is  that  they  are  at- 
tacked by  one  of  the  Slime  fungi  (Plasmodio- 
phora  brassicie).  The  roots,  &c.,  which  have 
been  attacked  should  be  burnt  and  not  thrown 
on  the  rubbish-heap,  and  no  Cabbages,  Turnips, 
or  plants  of  that  nature  should  be  grown  on  the 
infested  soil  for  at  least  two  years,  as  the  spores 
of  this  fungus  may  remain  alive  for  that  period. 
No  crop  which  is  liable  to  be  attacked  can  be 
considered  safe  if  grown  on  such  soil  within  two 
years  of  the  previous  crop.  Nothing  can  be 
done  for  the  plants  already  infested,  and  the 
only  thing  is  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the 
attack. — G.  S.  S. 

1565.— Treatment  of  Asparagus.  It 

was  a mistake  to  use  three-year-old  plants  ; they 
do  not  make  the  same  progress  as  younger  ones. 
\ou  would  have  been  better  off  if  you  had  used 
one-year-old  plants.  Seeing  that  you  prepared 
the  beds  so  well,  it  was  also  a mistake  to  have 
used  the  patent  manure  at  the  time  of  planting. 
Except  to  keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds  you 
can  do  nothing  now.  When  the  stems  turn 
yellow  cut  them  down  close  to  the  ground  ; then 
lay  a thin  layer  of  rotten  manure  on  the  surface. 
If  the  crowns  are  not  more  than  2 inches  under 
the  surface  now  you  may  cover  the  manure 
with  a thin  layer  of  earth. — J.  C.  C 

1163.  — Saving  Cucumber-seeds.  — 

Some  varieties  of  Cucumber  will  seed  more 
freely  than  others  ; the  Telegraph  is  rather  a 
shy  seeder.  To  obtain  plenty  of  seed  well- 
developed  fruits  should  be  left  before  the  plants 
have  exhausted  themselves  by  bearing.  I have 
often  induced  shy-seeding  sorts  to  produce  good 
seeds  by  tying  a piece  of  matting  round  the 
fruits  4 indies  or  5 inches  from  the  end.  This 
causes  the  end  to  swell  up  and  seed  to  form. 
When  Cucumbers  are  grown  for  seeding  pur- 
poses more  air  must  be  given,  so  that  there  will 
be  a better  chance  of  the  flowers  being  fertilised. 
It  is  not  much  use  trying  to  save  seeds  when  the 
plants  are  grown  in  a steaming  atmosphere. — 
E.  H. 

1185.  — Unsatisfactory  Mushroom- 
beds. — I have  no  doubt  that  your  failure 
arises  through  the  want  of  warmth.  The 
beds  have  no  doubt  cooled  down  to  a low 
figure,  while  the  covering  was  so  thick  that  the 
outside  temperature  could  not  penetrate  it  sufti- 
ciently  to  afford  the  necessary  warmth.  I ad- 
vise you  to  dispense  with  the  mats  in  fine 
weather,  and  only  use  just  enough  straw  to  ex- 
clude light  and  rough  winds  from  drying  up  the 
surface  of  the  bed.  With  regard  to  watering, 
you  had  better  examine  the  condition  of  the 
manure,  and  if  it  is  at  ail  dry  give  more  than  a 
light  watering. — J.  C.  C. 

list.  — Treatment  of  Tomatoes.— 

The  plants  are  evidently  wanting  in  vigour, 
or,  in  other  words,  starved.  Give  them  all 
a good  watering  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  one  ounce  tothegallou,sprinklingover  with 
clean  water  directly  afterwards,  in  case  any  of 
the  solution  has  touched  the  leaves,  which  it 
would  otherwise  scald.  This  will  set  the  roots 
at  work,  and  start  the  plants  into  vigorous 
growth.  Directly  afterwards  place  a thin  layer 
of  half-decayed  manure  round  each  plant,  and 
in  another  week  or  two  cover  this  again  with  an 
inch  or  two  of  good  soil.  They  should  also  be 
watered  occasionally  with  soot-water  or  liquid- 
manure  of  some  kind,  and  a sprinkling  of 
Thomson's  Vine-manure  once  or  twice  will  do 
good. — B.  C.  R. 

1261. — Tomatoes  in  a greenhouse. — 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  a cause  for  the  plants  not 
setting  their  fruit.  The  treatment  appears  to 
be  all  right,  but  there  are  many  cases  of  the 
same  kind  this  year,  and  I fancy  the  extra- 
ordinarily changeable  weather  has  a good  deal 
to  do  with  it.  I can  do  little  more  than  warn 
you  against  overfeeding  the  plants  until  they 
begin  to  carry  some  fruit,  though  in  such  com- 
paratively small  pots  they  need  a certain  amount 


of  stimulant  even  now  to  keep  them  in  health 
and  vigour.  Of  what  variety  are  the  plants  ? 
This  makes  some  difference,  and  you  cannot 
expect  much  of  a crop  from  such  kinds  as  Per- 
fection or  Lorillard  in  pots  of  such  limited 
dimensions  ; these  strong  growers  need  10-inch 
or  1 1 -inch  pots  at  least  to  do  much  good.  I find 
Conference  much  the  best  setting  variety  in  cul- 
tivation, and  in  a long  row  of  it  I have  growing 
in  a cool-house  not  one  blossom  has  failed  to  set 
yet,  under  quite  ordinary  cultivation,  and  as  a 
pot-plant  it  beats  all  the  rest,  but  the  fruit  is 
not  large.  Try  fertilising  the  flowers  artifici- 
ally by  drawing  the  hand,  or  a feather,  briskly 
over  each  expanded  truss  from  base  to  point 
every  bright  day  about  noon,  when  the  su\ 
shines. — B.  C.  R. 

1253.  — Mushrooms  for  market.  — 

There  is  always  a demand  for  good  Mushrooms, 
and  if  you  succeed  in  getting  a good  crop  there 
will  be  plenty  of  profit.  The  place  referred  to 
would  be  very  suitable,  and  an  opening  made 
from  the  Tomato-house  would  afford  quite  suffi- 
cient warmth.  The  proper  temperature  is 
about  55  degs.  The  loft  over  will  help  to  keep 
the  stable  warm. — B.  C.  R. 

If  you  are  competent  to  undertake  the 

management  of  the  beds  no  doubt  it  will  pay 
you  to  grow  Mushrooms  in  the  stable  during 
the  winter  ; but,  you  must  understand,  Mush- 
room culture  requires  both  skill  and  patience  to 
make  it  a success.  A good  deal  depends  on  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  manure,  as  if  it  is 
used  too  wet  or  too  dry  the  heat  in  the  beds 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  spawn  to  run. 
If  you  can  maintain  a temperature  of  about 
55  degs.  in  the  stable  that  will  be  warmth 
enough.  Make  up  the  first  beds  about  the  end 
of  September  and  again  about  the  beginning  of 
March.— J.  C.  C. 

1258.— Parsley  for  an  edging,  &c.— 
It  is  too  late  now  to  sow  Parsley-seed  to  obtain 
plants  that  would  afford  a supply  through  the 
winter  ; but  it  is  not  too  late  to  set  out  strong 
plants  for  that  purpose,  and  I have  no  doubt  if 
you  make  a little  inquiry  that  you  could  get 
them  at  a trifling  cost.  The  most  profitable 
way,  however,  of  growing  Parsley  is  to  sow  the 
seed  early  in  August,  and  to  thin  out  the  plants 
to  9 inches  apart  early  in  spring,  or  you  maj'  sow 
the  seed  in  an  ordinary  bed  now  and  transplant 
the  whole  length  of  the  edging  next  February. 
You  will  find  that  plants  raised  in  August  do 
not  run  to  seed  the  following  year,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  seed  is  sown  in  March. — J.  C.  C. 

1257.— Tomato -flowers  dropping  off. 
— There  are  many  complaints  of  the  blooms 
failing  to  set  this  year  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  As  long  as  the  plants  remain  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and  free  ventilation  is  given, 
there  ought  to  be  no  trouble  with  the  setting. 
Are  you  not  giving  too  much  water  ? This 
should  be  given  only  when  the  soil  begins  to  get 
a little  dry.  Try  substituting  some  weak  liquid- 
manure,  or  a solution  of  nitrate  of  soda,  half 
an  ounce  to  the  gallon,  a few  times,  and  fertilise 
the  flowers  artificially  on  bright  days. — B.  C.  R. 

1213.— Globe  Artichokes  — The  flower-heads,  when 
about  half  grown,  are  the  only  parts  of  Globe  Artichokes 
now  eaten.  They  are  sometimes  left  to  gel  older  before 
being  used  ; but  I think  the  young  heads  are  the  best,  and 
when  taken  at  that  stage  the  crop  does  not  exhaust  the 
plants  so  much,  and  there  is  more  chance  of  a succession. 
The  heads  are  generally  boiled  and  served  up  with 
melted  butter. — E.  H. 

Tomatoes  fruiting  several  years.— 

I think  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
Tomato  will  live  and  fruit  several  years  in  suc- 
cession. I have  a 'Tomato  Sutton’s  Golden 
Queen  (which  I find  sweeter  than  Red  Toma- 
toes), the  seed  of  which  was  sown  30th  January, 
1890,  grown  in  an  1 1-inch  pot,  which  is  plunged 
in  a bed  in  the  middle  of  the  greenhouse.  It 
fruited  well  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and 
gave  a little  fruit  in  the  winter.  It  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  fruit  ever  since,  having  lately 
yielded  as  many  as  a dozen  Tomatoes  in  a day. 
It  carries  now  more  than  a hundred  fruit,  and 
promises  to  go  on  bearing,  apparently  better 
than  ever.  Iron  bars  across  a span-roofed 
house,  supplemented  by  wires,  support  the 
numerous  fruit-laden  branches.  Of  course,  the 
plant  does  not  derive  all  its  nourishment  from 
the  pot  : holes  have  been  made  through  the 
bottom,  and  the  plant  is  richly  nourished  from  an 
old  hot-bed.  Its  stem  now,  in  its  third  year  of 
bearing,  is  nearly  an  inch  thick.  The  house  is 
kept  warm  to  flower  Primulas,  ‘ ‘ Geraniums,”  kc. , 


through  the  winter — 55  degs.  to  60  degs.,  and 
sometimes  more  in  the  day.  I am  of  opinion 
that  if  growers  for  the  market  were  to  see  my 
plant  it  might  lead  them  to  try  to  obtain  similar 
results,  instead  of  treating  the  Tomato  as  an 
annual.  I shall  be  glad  to  learn  whether  my 
experience  is  as  exceptional  as  the  gardeners  in 
my  neighbourhood  seem  to  think. — H.  K. 
Argall,  The  Priory,  Whitchurch,  T avistoch. 

121G.— Green-fly  on  Peas. — Syringe  the  Peas  with 
1 lb.  of  soft  soap  mixed  with  the  extract  from  1 lb.  of 
Quassia-chips,  and  fifteen  gallons  of  water  ; or  with  10  ox. 
of  soft  soap,  10  oz.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  boiled  in  five 
gallons  of  water.— G.  S.  S. 


MUSHROOMS  FOR  SUMMER. 

If  I were  building  a Mushroom-house  now,  and 
had  any  choice  in  the  matter,  I should  prefer  it 
sunk  in  the  ground  if  there  was  no  difficulty 
about  drainage.  The  best  possible  position,  if 
it  could  be  obtained,  would  be  to  run  a sort  of 
tunnel  in  a hillside,  the  crown  of  the  arcli  to  be 
covered  with  eart’i.  or  turfed  over  if  desired. 
The  expense  of  such  a building  would  not  be 
great,  and  it  would  require  no  artificial  heat,  as 
the  warmth  from  the  fermenting  beds  would 
keep  up  the  requisite  temperature  in  winter, 
and  it  would  be  much  cooler  in  summer  than  in 
the  open  air.  The  great  difficulty  with  Mush- 
room-beds  in  buildings  in  summer  is  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  sufficiently  cool  and  moist  ; in- 
deed, in  very  hot  weather  the  Mushrooms  pro- 
duced in  such  structures  are  very  likely  to  be 
useless  from  the  presence  of  maggots,  but  in  a 
brick-lined  cave  or  cellar  the  temperature  and 
atmospheric  humidity  will  be  equable  and 
regular.  Such  places  will  do  well  for  forcing 
Seakale,  Chicory,  and  Rhubarb  in  winter. 
Failing  such  a building,  the  best  position  for 
Mushroom-beds  now  is  in  the  open  air  on  the 
north  side  of  some  lofty”  building.  A rough 
framework  might  be  put  together  with  boards, 
though  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Where 
it  can  be  done,  and  shutters  made  with  feather- 
edged  boards  to  cover  the  beds,  there  is  no 
bother  with  straw  or  litter,  and  such  places,  if 
sunk  in  the  ground  1 foot  or  2 feet,  will  be  use- 
ful for  bringing  on  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring.  Covering  beds  with 
litter  or  mats  is  very  cumbersome  work,  and  I 
have  seen  the  small  buttons  dislodged  frequent!}' 
in  uncovering  the  beds  to  get  at  the  larger 
Mushrooms.  I have  had  good  Mushrooms  in 
summer  by  filling  a trench,  3 feet  or  4 feet  wide 
and  18  inches  deep,  with  stable-manure,  tread- 
ing it  down  as  firmly  as  possible,  and  spawning 
as  soon  as  the  temperature  became  steady  at 
90  degs.  or  so.  The  position  for  the  trench 
should  be  shady  and  cool.  I think  it  is  bad 
policy  to  use  the  spawn  grudgingly.  Sometimes 
beds  are  entirely  spoiled  from  mistaken  notions 
of  economy,  either  in  the  manure  or  spawn.  In 
Preparing  the  manure  there  is  no  necessity 
to  remove  much  of  the  litter,  only  the  long 
straw  should  be  taken  out,  and  this  may  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  to  make  a foundation. 
Some  of  the  most  prolific  beds  I have  known 
have,  from  motives  of  economy,  been  made  up 
in  the  bottom  with  long  litter.  It  tends  to 
keep  the  bed  warm  and  forms  a sort  of  natural 
drainage  for  the  mass.  After  the  longest  of  the 
littery  manure  has  been  placed  in  the  bottom 
and  well  trodden  down,  add  a fourth  or  fifth 
part  of  dry  loamy  soil  to  the  remainder  of  the 
manure  according  to  its  freshness,  and  turn  it 
over  two  or  three  times  until  it  is  thoroughly 
mixed  ; then  make  the  bed  up  as  firmly  as 
possible.  The  spawn  may  be  safely  inserted  as 
soon  as  the  heat  rises,  as  the  temperature  will 
not  rise  high  enough  to  injure  the  spawn.  The 
crop  of  many  beds  is  a small  one,  through  spawn- 
ing not  being  done  till  the  heat  declines,  and 
the  bed  gets  cold  before  the  spawn  has  had  time 
to  run  properly.  It  would  be  perfectly  safe  to 
spawn  a Mushroom-bed  at  100  degs.,  provided 
we  were  sure  it  would  not  rise  any  higher. 
What  is  the  use  of  waiting  till  the  manure  has 
spent  itself  before  putting  in  the  spawn  ? And 
if  the  proportion  of  soil  I have  named  be  added 
to  manure  fresh  from  the  stable,  provided  it  be 
made  thoroughly  firm,  the  bed  may  be  spawned 
as  soon  as  the  heat  rises,  and  much  valuable 
and  working  force  saved.  If  there  is  the  least 
reason  to  fear  the  heat  may  rise  above  100  degs., 
leave  the  holes  in  which  the  spawn  has  been 
placed  in  a loose  condition  for  a time.  A day 
or  two  will  show  how  the  heat  is  progressing. 

E. 
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FRUIT. 

EARLY  V.  LATE  PLANTING  OF  FRUIT- 
TREES. 

This  is  an  operation  so  fully  and  frequently 
urged  on  the  readers  of  gardening  papers,  that 
I fear  the  force  of  the  argument  gets  so  familiar 
that  people  fail  to  act  on  it,  thinking 
that  as  they  can  observe  but  little  difference 
there  can  be  no  great  matter  so  long  as  the 
trees  are  got  in  while  the  foliage  is  off.  Now, 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  very  few,  and 
especially  those  with  small  gardens,  have  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  results  of  early 
versus  late  planting  by  having  trees  planted  side 
by  side  at  both  periods.  I am  often  compelled  to 
remove  trees  much  later  than  1 know  is  good 
for  them  for  the  simple  reason  that  purchasers 
eome  for  trees  long  after  I should  like  to  have 
completed  all  transplanting  operations,  and  this 
leaves  gaps  that  I am  compelled  to  till  or  else 
see  ugly,  vacant  spaces  all  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Having  a lot  of  tine,  young  fruit-trees,  of  sizes 
rather  larger  than  are  usually  used  for  planting 
orchards  or  fruit  gardens,  which  had  become  so 
overcrowded  as  to  need  the  removal  of  every 
other  one,  I started  last  autumn  directly  after  the 
foliage  began  to  drop  off  naturally,  and  planted 
them  in  the  following  manner  : The  site  selected 
for  them  was  a piece  of  old  pasture  land,  and  as 
it  would  have  made  it  late,  rather  than  early, 
planting,  to  trench  the  whole  of  the  land  before 
planting,  I marked  out  the  rows  and  distances 
apart  for  the  trees  with  stakes,  and  dug  out 
large  holes  a yard  square  and  2 spits  deep,  laying 
the  turf  on  one  side  and  the  crumbling  loam 
on  the  other,  and  after  they  had  laid 
a few  days  the  turf  was  chopped  and 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  with  a 
few  inches  of  tine  soil  over  it.  Then  the  trees 
were  carefully  lifted  and  set  into  the  holes  and 
tilled  in  with  the  fine  soil  amongst  the  fibres, 
and  then  more  soil  added  and  trod  in  firm,  the 
trees  requiring  stakes  being  firmly  fixed  in 
position  and  a light  mulching  of  litter  placed 
over  the  roots  to  keep  out  the  frost.  By 
adopting  this  plan  I had  the  whole  of  my  trees 
planted  while  the  soil  was  still  comparatively 
warm,  for  the  turf  had  kept  out  any  slight  frosts 
that  we  had  experienced  earlier  in  the  autumn 
and  enabled  me  to  break  up  the  other  portion  at 
leisure.  But  what  I wish  particularly  to  refer 
to  is  this — having  to  lift  some  of  these  early- 
planted  trees  again  in  the  spring,  I was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  that  they  were  far  better 
supplied  with  new  roots  of  this  season’s  growth 
than  the  trees  that  had  not  been  lifted  at  all,  as 
all  the  roots  that  had  been  cut  by  the  spade  or 
had  been  shortened  back  by  the  knife  before 
planting  had  started  a lot  of  white  roots,  at 
least  2 inches  long,  by  the  middle  of  February, 
and  the  buds  on  the  trees  looked  quite  as  forward 
as  if  the  trees  had  not  been  removed  at  all,  and 
in  all  probability  I shall  get  as  fine  and  plentiful 
a crop  from  these  trees  as  if  they  had  not  been 
removed  at  all.  But  supposing  the  planting 
had  been  deferred  until  February  or  March,  I 
could  hardly  look  for  such  good  results,  and  in 
future  I shall  not  only  advise,  but  act  on  expe- 
rience gained,  that  early  planting  is  one  of  the 
most  important  items  of  successful  fruit  culture. 

J.  Groom,  Gosport. 


1235.— Moving  a Vinery.— The  situation 
described  would  be  quite  suitable,  though,  of 
course,  not  so  good  as  a south  aspect,  as  the 
house  will  not  get  much  sun  until  the  afternoon. 
In  order  to  get  the  fruit  ripened  before  the  sun 
loses  too  much  of  its  power  in  the  autumn,  it 
would  be  well  to  start  the  Vines  into  growth  by 
means  of  a little  artificial  heat  about  a month 
before  they  would  naturally  do  so — say  some 
time  in  February. — B.  C.  R. 

You  appear  to  be  quite  aware  that  the 

proposed  aspect  for  your  vinery  is  not  the  best 
that  could  be  selected  ; at  the  same  time,  you 
need  not  despair,  if  you  manage  the  structure 
according  to  the  aspect.  You  will  find  that  in 
some  years  you  will  want  to  use  fire-heat  more 
or  less  to  ripen  the  Grapes  either  in  spring  or 
autumn.  I should  prefer  to  assist  the  Vines 
with  a little  fire- heat  in  the  spring,  and  up  to 
the  time  the  berries  are  set.  By  this  means 
you  will  get  them  as  far  advanced  as  those  in 
a house  with  a south  aspect  which  have  had 
no  extra  warmth. — J.  C.  C. 


GOOD  EARLY  MELONS. 

To  get  a good  crop  of  first-rate  Melons  early  in 
May  requires  skill  and  a considerable  amount 
of  patience.  For  early  work,  no  doubt  pot  cul- 
ture is  much  the  best.  There  is  a considerable 
difference  in  the  ripening  of  Melons,  those  with 
a thin  skin  ripening  much  sooner  than  the  thicker 
skinned  ones.  I do  not  depreciate  the  latter, 
as  they  are  equally  useful  for  succession  and 
late  use,  and  keep  much  longer  when  cut  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  than  the  thinner 
skinned  varieties.  Last  autumn  I had  a 
house  planted  with  a thin-skinned  variety  and 
a thicker  skinned  one.  They  were  sown  and 
planted  on  the  same  day,  and  there  was  more 
than  three  weeks’  difference  in  the  ripening,  each 
receiving  exactly  the  same  treatment.  Those 
who  cannot  give  the  seedlings  every  attention 
would  do  well  to  sow  in  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. I mention  this  date  because  it  is  impor- 
tant to  get  strong  plants  for  early  work.  I do 
not  like  the  seedlings  starving  in  their  seed  pots 
and  with  proper  convenience  prefer  sowing  a 
month  later  and  growing  quickly,  as  then  with 
good  management  three,  if  not  four,  crops  of 
fruit  may  be  grown  in  the  house  in  the  year.  I 
prefer  to  sow  a couple  of  seeds  in  a 3-inch  pot, 
destroying  the  weaker  plant  and  growing  the 
other  near  the  light  in  a bottom-heat  of  80  degs. 
to  90  degs.  Of  course,  with  new  varieties  it 
would  be  a waste  to  sow  two  seeds.  On  the 
other  hand,  I would  not  advise  sowing  new  varie- 
ties so  early  in  the  year,  preferring  to  have  some 
kind  that  has  been  grown  previously  for  early 


Melon  “ Golden  Perfection.” 


fruiting.  Sowing  in  small  pots  is  now  so  gener- 
ally adopted,  that  I need  only  point  out  the 
advantage  over  the  old  system  of  sowing  in  pans 
thickly,  as  when  grown  singly  every  root  is  pre- 
served from  the  start.  With  pot-Melons  my 
impression  is  that  canker  is  less  troublesome.  I 
have  found  it  so,  and  have  grown  Melons  for 
years  in  this  way.  In  pots  the  stem  of  the  plant 
is  more  exposed  to  the  air,  being  higher  and  often 
drier  than  when  planted  out. 

Varieties  for  sowing  for  early  use  are  impor- 
tant. I have  grown  Golden  Perfection  (the 
Melon  illustrated)  in  a variety  of  ways  for  early 
forcing  ; indeed,  at  one  time  I grew  nothing  else. 
It  was  good  for  early  aud  summer  work,  and 
I always  did  well  with  it  on  the  exhibition-table. 
I did  not  then  grow  late  Melons,  so  did  not  use 
it  for  late  fruiting.  I do  not  know  when  it 
was  introduced,  but  it  has  held  its  own 
for  years,  being  very  handsome,  of  excellent 
flavour,  and  a free  cropper.  A Melon  that 
holds  its  own  in  the  seed  catalogues  for  so  many 
years  must  be  good.  A good  Melon  when  sent 
out,  if  grown  with  other  varieties,  so  soon  gets 
mixed  with  them  that  its  true  character  is  lost, 
the  variety  is  condemned  as  a failure,  and  what 
is  the  grower’s  fault  is  put  down  to  the  variety 
being  bad.  Melons  are  grown  in  this  country 
better  than  anywhere  else,  and  though  imported 
fruits  may  be  seen  in  quantity  in  the  season, 
they  are  far  inferior  in  quality  to  a good 
home-grown  fruit.  In  the  first  place  they  lack 
the  rich  aroma  of  the  luscious  home-grown  fruit. 
There  are  often  adverse  comments  on  the  raising 
or  introduction  of  new  Melons,  but  if  those  who 
object  saw  the  great  numbers  rejected  yearly 
and  the  few  brought  into  prominence,  they 
would  be  less  severe.  I consider  we  have  of 
late,  say  for  twenty  years,  made  progress.  For 


instance,  Read’s  Scarlet  was  a valuable  intro 
duction,  and  it  is  still  one  of  our  best  Melons, and 
first-rate  for  early  forcing,  not  large,  but  just 
the  size  for  table,  and  invaluable  for  pot-work. 
Davenham  Early  is  also  good  for  this  purpose, 
and  one  of  the  quickest  Melons  to  come  to 
maturity  ; I have  grown  this  variety  in  a much 
shorter  time  than  others.  Blenheim  Orange, 
Benham  Beauty,  Eastnor  Castle,  Highcross 
Hybrid,  The  Countess,  and  Win.  Tillery  may 
be  included  in  the  list  of  first-class  varieties. 
There  are  also  others  equally  deserving  that  I 
have  not  space  to  mention.  Much  depends 
upon  the  finish  of  a Melon,  as  when  grown  in 
a house  with  other  plants  it  is  impossible  to  get 
finish,  and  though  Melons  when  in  active  growth 
revel  in  heat  and  moisture,  when  the  fruits 
reach  the  finishing  stage  the  x-lants  require  just 
the  opposite  treatment. 

Temperature  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
success  in  early  Melons.  Though  Melons  will 
do  well  in  ordinary  frames  in  the  summer 
months,  top  and  bottom-heat  for  early  fruits  is 
essential,  a high  temperature  from  first  to  last, 
especially  at  the  finish,  being  necessary  to  get 
good  flavoured  fruits.  Whenever  possible  the 
bottom-heat  should  be  kept  at  80  degs.,  and  the 
house  temperature  at  75  degs.  to  80  degs.,  with 
a rise  of  10  degs.  to  15  degs.  more  by  sun-heat ; 
indeed,  with  abundance  of  moisture  when 
growing,  no  harm  can  result  when  the  house  is 
closed  with  a high  temperature.  Airing  Melons 
early  in  the  season  is  an  important  operation, 
as  to  admit  cold  currents  of  air  in  large 
volumes  is  most  injurious,  thus  causing  green 
and  black  - fly  and  red  - spider.  A high 
night  temperature  should  be  avoided,  70  degs. 
to  75  degs.  being  ample  at  the  start, 
allowing  more  when  the  fruits  are  set,  and 
during  the  setting,  less  atmospheric  mois- 
ture with  less  moisture  at  the  roots. 
A chink  of  air  in  mild  weather  with 
plenty  of  warmth  in  the  pipes  when  setting 
should  be  given.  Early  fruiters  must  be  spar- 
ingly cropped,  so  that  a couple  of  fruits  will 
often  be  enough,  as  they  should  all  be  set  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time.  Plenty  of 
feeding  is  necessary  to  quick  growth,  and  during 
the  growing  season  top-dressings  of  rich  material 
should  be  given,  encouraging  the  roots  to  in- 
crease till  the  plants  have  finished  swelling 
their  fruits.  Watering  at  first  must  be  done 
sparingly  until  the  plants  have  made  plenty 
of  roots  ; after  that  liquid-manure  should  be 
given  frequently.  The  stopping  and  training 
need  not  be  described.  With  early  plants  in  a 
limited  space  there  is  less  top-growth  than 
with  late  plants.  W. 

1231.— Standard  Pear-trees.— I expect 
the  Pear-trees  have  suffered  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  from  want  of  water.  The 
spring  and  summer  up  till  the  end  of  June  was 
dry,  and  I have  seen  several  lots  of  late-planted 
young  trees  in  the  condition  described  through 
not  being  mulched  and  a soaking  or  two  of 
water.  As  regards  cutting  back,  the  condition 
of  the  heads  must  be  the  guide.  If  there  are 
branches  enough  already  to  form  a good  head 
do  not  cut  back  at  all ; but  if  the  branches 
are  few,  cutting  back  is  desirable,  the  best 
time  being  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end 
of  November. — E.  II. 

1217.— Keeping  Peaches  for  show.— Gather  a 
day  or  two  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  lay  them  singly 
on  sheets  of  cotton-wool,  covered  with  tissue  paper,  on  a 
shelf  in  a very  cool  dark  room.  They  will  keep  ten  days 
very  well  with  careful  handling.  Better  have  more  than 
the  number  laid  by  and  let  someone  carry  them  by  hand 
to  the  show. — E.  H. 

Peaches  are  very  perishable  and  do  not  keep  well 

after  they  are  ripe.  They  should  be  very  carefully 
gathered  and  laid  on  cotton  wadding,  and  they  will  keep 
fairly  well  a week  or  ten  days  in  an  icehouse  ; this  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  place  for  them  ; failing  this  I would 
try  a cool  cellar. — J.  D.  E. 

1236.— Unfruitful  Plum-trees.— If  you  have  the 
true  Pershore  Plum  your  trees  are  certainly  of  some  use. 
This  is  a bad  season  for  Plums,  therefore  you  are  no  worse 
off  than  other  people.— J.  C.  C. 

1245.— Removing  old  Vines  — No,  the  old  Vines 
are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  moving. — J.  G.  C. 

1008.— Vines  and  red-spider.— If  the  Grapes  are 
small  and  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  using  the  hose  or 
garden  engine  let  them  have  a thorough  washing,  turn- 
ing the  stream  into  every  corner  so  as  to  clear  out  the 
enemy.  Plenty  of  clear  soft  water  forcibly7  administered 
is  about  the  simplest  and  best  remedy7. — E.  H. 


1018.— Quitting  a garden.— Under  recent  legisla- 
tion, compensation  for  growing  crops  left  in  the  ground 
is  provided  to  cottagers  quitting  their  gardens,  but  it  will 
be  far  more  satisfactory  for  you  to  plant  crop9  that  you 
can  clear  off  at  the  expiration  of  your  tenancy . — T. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Querist  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardknino  free  o)  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
C!  ardkn'ing,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Lett&rs  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardenino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 


Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and. 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardrnino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1280. — Oneidiums— What  is  the  proper  length  of 
resting  period  of  Oncidium  macranthum  and  O.  crispum  ? 

1281. — Plants  for  cold  greenhouse.— What  can 
I grow  in  a little  hit  of  a greenhouse  at  the  end  of  the 
garden  ( no  heat)?— Camden  Amateur. 

1282. — Dendrobiums.— Should  Dendrobium  chryso- 
toxunr  and  D.  densitlorum  be  kept  dry  after  blooming 
until  they  start,  or  be  put  into  heat  and  watered  B. 

1233.  — Cattleya  Victoria  Regina  and  C. 
Alexandrae. — Will  11  M.  B.”  give  me  his  opinion  as  to 
the  best  way  to  establish  jthese  newly  imported  Orchids? 
They  appear  as  if  they  require  strong  heat. — B. 

1284. —  Calvary-plant.— Will  someone  kindly  say 
how  the  seed  of  a Calvary-plant  should  be  sown  ? I have 
one,  which  is  round,  and,  having  never  seen  one  before,  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Will  it  grow  out-of-doors  ? 
—Pansy. 

1285. — Cypripedium  barbatum.— Would  “ Matt. 
Bramble  ” be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  the  necessary  treatment 
of  Cypripedium  barbatum  ? I have  a fine  patch  of  these 
in  flower.  What  should  be  their  future  treatment? — 
Greenfield. 

1286. — Cardoons.— Information  requested  as  to  growth 
and  cooking.  I can  grow  them  freely,  but  they  are  coarse 
and  stringy,  very  different  from  the"  succulent  vegetable 
as  obtained  abroad.  Should  they  be  sown  annually,  or 
should  the  old  plants  be  preserved  ? — W.  II.  D. 

1287. — Green  tree-frogs.— Can  anyone  tell  me  any- 
thing about  green  tree-frogs,  their  habits,  &c.  ? I have  had 
mine  more  than  a year  in  my  greenhouse,  and  they  find 
their  own  food  and  seem  quite  healtny,  but  one  has  changed 
to  a dull,  muddy  green,  instead  of  the  bright  colour  of 
foliage.  What  is  the  reason  ? — O.  R.  II. 

1288. — Plants  for  small  rock-garden.— I should 
be  glad  if  someone  would  kindly  tell  me  the  names  of 
plants  for  a small  rock  garden,  whereby  I could  have  a 
succession  of  bloom  from  spring  to  autumn.  Those  I have 
are  spring-blooming  plants  (there  are  not  many  of  them), 
and  the  garden  looks  dull  for  the  rest  of  the  year.— Panic. 

1289. — Clerodendrons.  — Hints  as  to  treatment 
requested.  1 have  four  different  sorts  : Balfouri,  delectum, 
and  fragrans.  I do  not  know  the  name  of  the  fourth.  The 
house  in  which  they  are  kept  is  never  below  60  degs.  in 
the  winter,  but  they  do  not  flower  as  they  ought.  C. 
fragrans  makes  great  coarse  growth,  but  as  far  as  I can  see 
is  not  worth  growing.— W.  H.  D. 

1290. — Tacsonia  and  Clematis  not  flowering. 
— Some  years  since,  acting  on  advice  given  in  Gardening, 

1 planted  in  a border  inside  a greenhouse  facing  south 
Clematis  iudivisa  and  a Tacsonia,  but  although  they  have 
made  free  growth  they  have  never  bloomed.  Can  you 
explain  this  ? I have  slightly  root-pruned  them  once.  Do 
the}’  require  any  other  pruning  ? — C.  R. 

1291. —  Roses  not  blooming.  — Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  likely  to  lie  the  matter  with  my 
Roses?  I got  them  about  four  years  ago  and  had  a fine 
bloom,  but  they  were  shifted  three  years  ago.  Last  year 
1 had  only  three  hlooms,  and  this  year  I have  not  one  out 
of  four  plants.  Names : Queen  of  Queens,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, Ulrich  Brunner,  and  another.  The  ground  is 
heavy.— Ayrshire. 

1292. — Plants  for  cold  greenhouse.— I have  a 
small  greenhouse,  with  a lean-to  roof,  facing  south.  It  is 
united  with  a Hue,  but  I am  unable  to  keep  a regular 
heat,  consequently  I lost  my  plants  last  winter  and  the 
one  before.  Would  someone  kindly  name  some  plants 
that  I might  grow  in  it  as  a cold-house,  as  I intend  doing 
away  with  the  Are?  Would  it  do  for  keeping’  cuttings 
instead  of  a frame?  The  cuttings  are  in  boxes.— 
Ayrshire. 

1293. — Heating  by  means  of  gas.— Will 
“ B.  C.  R."  or  some  other  reader  be  so  kind  as  to  tell 
me  whether  if  1 increase  the  heat  of  my  greenhouse  to 
that  of  a “stove”  (say  minimum  of  00  degs.)  the  gas  with 
which  my  boiler  is  now  heated  will  be  then  more  likely  to 
injure  the  plants?  The  boiler  is  in  a potting  shed  adjoin- 
ing the  greenhouse,  divided  from  same  by  a wooden 
partition,  and  during  the  present  year  1 have  found  no 
(apparent,)  ill  effects  to  the  plants  from  the  use  of  gas  as  a 
heating  agent,  hut  am  afraid  that  if  I increase  the  heat  to 
stove  heat  with  the  consequent  closer  atmosphere  the  gas 
may  perhaps  prove  injurious.  Also  please  tell  me  how 
the  etaporaling  troughs  should  be  lived  to  the  pipes. — 
Greenfield. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1204.— Thrips  on  .Melons  (Anxious).— Wash  them 
with  soft-soap. 

1295. — Cuttings  of  Privet  (■/.  IP.  Wilkinson).— The 
autumn  is  the  best  time  to  put  in  the  cuttings. 

1296. — Ants  (.S'.  A.).— Find  out  the  nests,  and  pour  in 
hot  boiling  water  to  destroy  them.  Various  traps  have 
been  described  from  time  to  time. 

1297. — Himantophyllum  (Cath.  Harbord).— Leave 

them  alone  until  they  form  roots  and  then  you  can 
remove  them  and  have  two  plants. 

1298. — Heating  greenhouse  (Rose). —There  are 
oil-stoves  sold  for  the  purpose  of  heating  greenhouses  ; 
managed  carefully  they  do  their  work  well  enough. 

1299.  — Tea  Roses  (J.  W.  King). — Pot  them  in  autumn 
and  put  them  in  a cool  place  until  root  action  begins.  The 
other  Rose  you  refer  to  can  also  be  moved  in  the  autumn. 

1300. — Perns  for  a greenhouse.— Many  of  the 
Maiden-IIair  Ferns  will  thrive  in  the  greenhouse,  and  the 
Pterises  and  all  the  ordinary  hardy  native  Ferns  will  do 
well. 

1301. — Rhododendrons  (Constant.  Reader).— You 
will  not  be  successful  in  the  attempt  to  strike  the  cuttings. 
Rhododendrons  should  be  grafted  on  the  common  R. 
pontieum. 

1302. — Grapes  cracking  (R.  Hepburn).  — There 
seems  to  be  something  wrong  with  the  border  ; probably 
you  have  given  too  much  moisture.  It  is  too  late  to  do 
anything  now. 

1303. — Hydrangea  leaves  turning  yellow 

(Norwood). — It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty. 
Perhaps  the  plant  is  too  dry  at  the  roots.  Try  the  effect 
of  a good  watering. 

1304. — Carnations  not'  blooming  (IF.  77.  77).— 
The  failure  to  flower  is  probably  due  to  the  position,  and 
we  should  not  discard  the  plants.  Layer  them  and  then 
give  them  a trial  in  another  place. 

1305.  —Lime  (Tilia  europeea)  (Cranbrook).— 
Most  of  these  flowet.  The  tree  would  be  very  suitable 
for  the  purpose  you  mention,  and  others  likely  to  be 
useful  are  the  Plane  and  the  Poplar. 

1306. — Recommending  builder  (Saif).—  We  can- 
not insert  the  query.  It  you  look  at  the  advertisement 
pages  you  will  find  the  announcements  of  several  firms, 
any  of  which  could  be  trusted  to  do  such  work  well. 

1307. — Brassavola species  (Seegar).—  No,  I cannot 
make  your  drawing  out.  I do  not  recognise  any  species 
by  it.  The  spotting  on  the  lips  seems  quite  novel  to  me. 
Try  the  British  Museum,  or  the  Kew  authorities.— M.  B. 

1308. — Treatment  of  Abutilon  (.17.  A.  A). —The 
plant  seems  to  be  starved,  and  planting  out  as  you  suggest 
and  training  it  up  the  back  wall  would  be  best.  You  will 
find  the  flowers  very  valuable  during  the  winter  if  it  is 
grown  in  this  way. 

1309. — Manuring  Dahlias  and  other  flowers 

(Camden  Amateur).— The  best  time  to  apply  manure- 
water  to  the  Dahlias,  Asters,  and  similar  plants  is  when 
the  buds  are  showing.  Be  sure  that  the  soil  is  moist 
before  you  apply  liquid-manure. 

1310. — Autumn  and  spring  flowers  (Camden 
Amateur). — It  is  too  late  to  sowseed  nowforeither  autumn 
or  spring-flowering  plants.  It  is  too  late  for  Canterbury 
Bells,  Sweet  Williams,  or  Wallflowers  ; but  plants  of  all 
these  can  be  bought  cheaply,  and  these  will  bloom  in 
spring. 

1311. — Propagating  Pansies,  &c.  (Ayrshire).— 
Propagate  Pansies,  Antirrhinums,  and  Pentstemons  at 
once.  Carnations  are  propagated  better  by  layers  than  by 
cuttings.  Layer  them  at  once.  Deal  with  the  Calceolarias 
as  late  in  the  season  as  possible,  so  that  they  are  not 
injured  by  frost. 

1312.  — Strawberries  (Querist,  Killegar).— It  is  a 
general  complaint  this  year  that  the  dryness  of  the  season 
prevented  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  If  you  had  given 
your  plants  a thorough  soaking  of  water  when  you  saw 
the  fruit  were  not  swelling  properly  all  danger  would 
have  been  removed. 

1313. — Propagating  Coleus  (Constant  Reader).— 
Cuttings  may  be  taken  in  the  spring-time.  Keep  the  old 
plants  during  the  winter,  and  take  the  cuttings  early  in 
spring,  or  take  the  cuttings  now  and  keep  them  in  store 
l>ots  all  the  winter,  potting  off  in  the  spring.  See  that  the 
cuttings  are  free  from  all  insects. 

1314. — Palm  ('ll’.  77.  Robinson). — Looks  like  Seaforthia 
elegans.  The  plant  is  swarming  with  thrips  and  red- 
spider.  The  best  place  for  it  is  the  fire,  and,  as  you  have 
it  in  a vinery,  we  advise  you  to  destroy  the  plant.  If  you 
do  not  care  to  do  this,  try  the  usual  remedy — washing  well 
with  a mixture  of  soft-soap  and  Tobacco-water. 

1315. — RemovinglMarechal  Niel  Rose  (S.  I..). 
— Remove  it  in  the  autumn  early.  Use  a compost  of 
fibry  loam,  mixed  with  some  bones  or  bone-dust.  At  the 
same  time  give  the  plant  plenty  of  drainage.  Cuttings 
can  be  taken  immediately  after  flowering.  The  best  are 
those  shoots  from  which  a flower  has  been  removed. 

1316.  — Auricula  seedlings  (Onion).—  Spring  is 
certainly  the  time  to  plant  them  out  in  the  open,  and  by  the 
following  spring  they  will  be  established,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility flower.  Give  them  a sheltered  place,  but  they  want 
no  protection  as  they  are  quite  hard}’.  We  presume  you 
refer  to  Alpine  Auriculas,  the  florists’  varieties  are  gener- 
ally grown  in  a cold  greenhouse. 

1317. — Culture  of  Coleus  (C.  R. ).— These  are  very 
easily  grown,  the  main  points  being  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  with  shade  from  very  hot  sun,  especially  while 
young.  They  are  not  subject  to  any  insect  pest  if  well 
grown.  The  best  soil  is  about  equal  parts  of  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  with  a little  fibrous  peat  and  plenty  of  coarse 
sand  ; pot  firmly.  They  seem  to  need  rather  more  pot- 
room  than  most  plants,  but  it  would  be  much  better  and 
safer  to  shift  them  two  or  three  times,  say,  from  3-inch  to 
5-inch  and  from  5-inch  to  7-inch  or  S-ineh  pots,  than  to 
give  a very  large  shift  at  once. 


1318. — Assessment  of  greenhouse  (J.  Lambert). 
—We  are  a'raid  jou  must  pay  the  sum.  If  the  property 
is  increased  in  value  by  the  erection  of  a greenhouse  or 
other  building  on  it  the  authorities  have  the  right  to 
increase  the  assessment.  As  the  sum  charged  is  only  lOd. 
per  year  it  is  not  a serious  matter  ; but  it  is  easy  to  be 
understood  that  you  object  to  be  singled  out  for  payment 
while  others  similarly  situated  go  free. 

1319. — Plants  for  north  aspect  (Solon).— In  our 
window-boxes,  which  face  almost  due  north,  and  have 
only  a little  morning  sun,  we  use  “ Geraniums,”  Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias,  Petunias,  &c.,  and  find  them  flower  well,  and 
the  blooms  last  longer  and  come  finer  than  where  exposed 
to  the  blazing  sun.  We  grow  the  plants  in  5-inch  pots, 
and  plunge  them  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse  in  the  boxes. 
If  carefully  and  properly  watered  they  do  extremely  well. 

1320. — Grapes  “scalded"  (Jane  Richardson)  — 
They  appear  to  suffer  from  what  is  known  as  “ scalding.” 
Moisture  condenses  on  the  berries,  and  then,  with  no  air 
on  the  house,  a sudden  outburst  of  sunshine  strikes  on  the 
berries  and  so  “parboils”  them.  Some  varieties— Lady 
Downe’s  and  Alicante,  for  example — are  much  more  liable 
to  scalding  than  others,  and  this  will  explain  how  it  is 
that  the  Hambro’ Grapes  are  untouched  though  in  the  same 
house. 

1321.  — Insects  in  fowl-house  (6.  L.  Cluster).— 
The  insects  are  specimens  of  the  fleas  (Pulex  gallinee)  with 
which  poultry  are  so  frequently  infested.  Unfortunately 
they  attack  the  human  species  when  th  ey  get  a chance. 
They  no  doubt  come  from  the  fowl-house,  which  should  be 
kept  well  lime-washed  inside,  and  the  nesting-boxes,  &c., 
thoroughly  cleaned  from  time  to  time.  The  fowls  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  dusting  themselves  whenever  they 
are  inclined  to  do  so. — G.  S.  S. 

1322.  — Cattleya  Ga.skelliana(7*Ao/nax  Wallace). — 
Yours  cannot  be  anything  but  this  kind  which  was  named 
by  Mr.  Sander  about  ten  years  ago.  This  plant  I had 
known  for  more  than  ten  years  before  that  time  as  the 
summer  flowering  labiata,  but  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Sander’s 
importation  the  plant  was  getting  quite  scarce  and  very 
little  known.  This  you  say  was  bought  for  labiata.  You 
have  got  a C.  labiata,  but  not  the  old  C.  labiata  so  named 
by  Lindley.  It  is  flowering  at  least  five  months  too  soon. 
— M.  B. 

1323.  — Laelia  Dormaniana  (Ruth).— This  is  your 
species ; quite  an  ordinary  form  of  the  plant ; the  rosy- 
purple  of  the  lip  is  very  pretty.  It  first  flowered  in  Mr. 
Dorman’s  collection  some  twelve  years  ago,  when  it  was 
thought  to  be  a natural  hybrid,  but  the  plant  has  from  time 
to  time  been  introduced  in  great  quantities,  so  that  I do 
not  think  the  hybrid  origin  can  be  maintained.  Your 
opinion  respecting  C.  bicolor  quite  fails,  for  you  see  the 
column  is  quite  hidden  by  the  lip,  whilst  in  C.  bicolor  it  is 
quite  exposed.— M.  B. 

1324. — Beetles  in  Potato-stems  (T.  Lyons.)  — 
The  two  small  beetles  you  found  in  your  Potato-stems 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  plants  damping  off.  They  are 
specimens  of  one  of  the  maDV  kinds  of  small  “Rove 
beetles.”  These  beetles  do  not,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  ever 
attack  plants  ; they  live  on  changing  vegetable  matter, 
manure,  &c.,  and  probably  were  sheltering  in  the  stem, 
or  if  it  was  in  a decaying  state  feeding  on  it ; but  they  are 
not  the  authors  of  the  mischief,  which  must  be  sought  in 
some  other  quarter. — G.  S.  S. 

1325. — Vine  fruiting  badly  (IF.  IT’.).— The  only 
thing  you  can  do  now  is  to  thin  out  the  wood  well.  The 
great  mistake  you  have  made  is  in  allowing  too  many 
shoots  to  start  from  one  spur.  As  soon  as  it  was  seen 
which  shoot  was  bearing  fruit  all  the  others  ought  to  have 
been  rubbed  out.  The  border  is  evidently  in  a very  bad 
condition.  In  order  to  cause  the  rods  to  start  equally  all 
over  the  general  plan  is  to  suspend  them  from  the  roof, 
so  as  to  let  the  sap  flow  freely.  Give  the  border  a dressing 
of  bone-dust  or  something  very  similar. 

1326. — Wintering  “ Geraniums  ” (S.  O.).  — The 
plan  of  keeping  “ Geraniums  ” by  hanging  them  up  by 
the  roots  in  a dry  place  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  for  but 
very  few  will  survive,  and  these  too  weak  to  be  of  much 
service.  If  short  of  space,  shake  out  of  the  pots  and  divest 
of  all  superfluous  growth  and  pot  several  together,  or 
place  in  boxes  of  fine  soil  and  keep  rather  dry  at  root  and 
in  the  atmosphere,  parting  again  into  single  pots  in  the 
spring.  You  may  keep  a large  number  in  a limited  space 
in  this  way.  The  hanging  up  system  we  never  saw 
answer  well. 

1327. — Oncidium  sarcodes  (J.  Choul,  <).— The 
bulbs  sent  of  this  species  are  being  killed  with  thrips  and 
dry  heat ; this  doubtless  inhabits  a warm  comer  in  a 
somewhat  cool  district,  but  our  growers  at  home  seem  to 
forget  that  in  such  places  it  gets  a lot  of  water  during  the 
growing  season,  and  without  this  it  becomes  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  insects,  of  which  the  specimens  sent  afford  a 
striking  example.  The  plants  must  have  all  their  bulbs 
washed  well  and  the  leaves  also,  and  the  air  must  be  kept 
moist  about  them.  This  washing  should  be  performed 
twice  a week,  and  oftener  if  any  living  insects  appear. — 
M.  B. 

1328. — Calceolarias  dying  (B.  J.).— It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  best  growers  that  the  sole  cause  of 
bedding  Calceolarias  suddenly  going  off  as  described  is 
their  not  being  planted  early  and  not  firmly  enough  The 
earth  should  be  pressed  firmly  about  the  collar  of  the 
plants  and  all  round  over  the  roots  so  that  a good  pull 
will  not  bring  them  out.  Many  failures  in  amateur  plant- 
ing are  due  to  the  same  cause  ; a good  way  is  to  pour  from 
a pint  to  a quart  of  water  round  a plant  after  planting, 
that  washes  the  soil  close  to  the  roots  ; then  as  soon  as  the 
soil  is  dry  enough  go  o\  er  the  plants  and  again  press  the 
earth  firmly  about  them. 

1329. — Coleus  and  Fuchsias  for  show  (F.  F).— 
It  is  rather  late  now  to  take  plants  in  hand  for  showing  in 
August.  Coleus  should  he  strongly  established  in  5-inch 
pots,  to  have  one  more  shift  into  7-inch  or  S-ineh  at  this 
season.  However,  if  well  grown,  \ou  may  yet  succeed. 
Of  Fuchsias,  Avalanche  and  Purple  Prince,  or  Miss  Lizzie 
t idier,  in  the  dark  double  class  ; Lucy  Finnis  and  Kings- 
buryana,  or  Little  Alice,  of  the  double  white  corollas  ; 
Lord  Falmouth,  Wave  of  Life,  and  Royal  Standard  in  dark 
singles  ; and  Mrs.  Bennett,  single  white  corolla,  with  Mrs. 
.1.  Lye  and  Margins  La,  white  with  pink  corollas,  are  all 
first-class  for  exhibition.  Any  six  from  these,  choosing  a 
good  variety  of  colour,  could  not  be  improved  upon. 
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1830.  — Pelargoniums  in  Wardian-case  (J. 

Smith).— The  probable  oause  of  the  plants  failing  18  toat 
the  air  of  such  a case  is  too  close  and  confined.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  Pelargoniums  need  air  night  and  day, 
except  in  very  stormy  weather,  to  keep  them  in  health  , 
and  they  do  bettor  in  the  comparatively  large  area  of  a 
greenhouse  than  a frame  or  pit  even.  They  should  only 
be  protected  from  the  most  soorohing  sunshine,  as  tew 
plants  need  so  much  light  and  sun  to  induce  a short 
growth  and  plentiful  bloom  as  these.  The  guano-water, 
if  not  too  strong,  would  be  beneficial  two  or  three  times 
a week  while  the  plants  are  in  flower. 

1331.  — Seedling  "Geraniums”  (G.  S'.).— Do  no 
on  anv  account  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  into  the  open 
"round.  They  would  grow  to  an  immense  size,  and  be  a 
fong  time  before  they  bloomed.  Seedling  “Geraniums 
are  very  strong  in  growth,  so  the  point  to  be  aimed  at  is 

to  partially  starve,  but  not  cripple,  them  into  flower  by 
confining  them  in  comparatively  small  pots,  in  sandy  and 
rather  poor  soil.  They  will  be  just  as  well  under  glass, 
though  they  might  be  plunged  in,  or  stood  on  ashes  out- 
side. If  in  the  greenhouse,  give  plenty  of  air  and  sun, 
and  do  not  shift  any  more,  nor  take  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots  ; water  only  moderately. 

1332.  — Odontoglossum  polyxanthum  (/’• 

Edmonds). — This  is  the  name  of  your  flower,  and  a very 
"ood  form  it  is.  The  plant  has  become  more  plentiful 
during  the  past  few  years,  but  it  still  may  be  reckoned 
rare.  It  is  a native  of  the  mountains  of  Ecuador 
at  about  2,000  feet  elevation.  Even  there  it  appears  to 
be  rare,  for  not  many  plants  come  together  as  an  importa- 
tion : it  will  succeed  capitally  treated  with  O.  Alexandra, 
and  potted  in  the  same  manner.  1 have  noted  that  this 
plant  appears  to  be  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  small 
slugs,  to  keep  a sharp  look  out  for  these  pests.  The 
flower  sent  measures  fully  3 \ inches  across,  having  a 
ground  colour  of  soft  yellow,  heavily  blotched  with  rich 
chestnut.  It  flowered  first  in  this  country  about  twelve 
years  since. — M.  B. 

1333. — Petunias  as  window-plants  (R.  T.). 
These  make  excellent  window-plants  and  are  very  showy, 
especially  the  flaked  varieties,  both  single  and  double.  To 
have  them  stocky  and  short-jointed  they  should  be  grown 
out-of-doors,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  be  stopped  fre- 
quently to  induce  them  to  form  bushy  plants.  When 
grown  under  glass  the  stems  become  drawn,  which  they 
likewise  do  in  the  greenhouse  while  producing  their 
blooms.  To  obviate  this  as  much  as  possible  they  should 
be  placed  in  light,  airy  positions,  where  they  only  get  a 
small  amount  of  shade,  if  any  at  all.  By  cutting  back 
any  that  have  become  straggling  and  drawn,  and  replacin 
them  in  the  open  air,  they  soon  break  again,  and  flower 
with  great  freedom,  so  that  a constant  supply  may  be 
kept  up  by  growing  a few  plants  and  treating  them  in  this 
way.  While  out-of-doors  the  pots  should  be  plunged,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  sun  from  drying  the  roots. 

1331.— The  Codlin-moth  on  Apples  (J. Clark).— 
Your  Appleswere  attacked  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  Codlin- 
moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella) ; after  the  fruit  is  attacked 
nothing  can  be  done  to  save  it,  except  in  a very  small 
way.  Some  persons,  who  have  only  a few  small  trees,  ex- 
amine the  Apples  frequently,  and  immediately  they  see 
signs  of  one  being  attacked  they  thrust  a fine  sharp  wire 
into  the  hole  and  kill  the  insect.  It  is  obvious  that  it  i3 
very  seldom  that  this  plan  can  be  worth  trying.  The 
Apples  generally  fall  before,  or  when  the  caterpillars  are 
full  grown,  but  if  the  caterpillars  reach  maturity  before 
the  Apples  fall,  they  let  themselves  down  to  the  ground 
by  silken  threads.  They  then  endeavour  to  reach  the 
stems  of  the  trees,  crawl  up  a little  way,  and  be 
come  chrysalides  in  some  convenient  roughness  in  the 
bark.  If  they  cannot  reach  the  tree  they  shelter  them- 
selves in  some  crack  in  the  ground  among  Grass,  &c.  All 
windfalls  should  therefore  at  once  be  removed,  and  it 
has  been  found  very  useful  to  bind  a strip  of  sackin 
folded  several  times  round  the  trees,  about  a foot  from 
the  ground.  The  caterpillars  find  the  folds  a convenient 
shelter  to  become  chrysalides  in.  If  this  is  not  done  in  the 
autumn  after  an  attack,  the  stems  should  be  scraped  and 
hot  lime  well  worked  into  the  bark  with  a brush,  or  a 
mixture  of  paraffin  and  soft-soap  may  be  used.  If  there 
be  Grass  round  the  trees  it  should  be  mown  short  and 
well  watered  with  strong  liquid-manure,  or  in  the  case  of 
soil  it  should  be  dug  up  bo  as  to  expose  the  chrysalides. 
-G.  S.  S. 


oome  up  to  the  florists’  standard.  One  (the  number  of  which 
is  illegible)  very  much  resembles  the  old  Clove.-—  <7™. 
Philip  Seldon. — 1,  Achillea  millefolia  ; 2,  Send  in  (lower  ; 

3,  Polygonum  Brunonis:  4,  Thymus  serpyllum. 11.  It'. 

Lanin.  — Helenium  autumnale. A.  Fletcher.— Impossi- 
ble to  name  from  such  scraps. Bruin.— Fallen  to  pieces, 

and  impossible  to  name.  Insect  in  pill-box,  No.  2,  is  the 
Millipede  ; other  next  week. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  wt 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under - 
take  tofonvard  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Bose. — Apply  to  a nurseryman  who  makes  a specialty 
Hoses. E.  It.  O.  S.—  Your  suggestion  shall  he  con- 
sidered ; thanks. J.  E.  Davies.— The  best  plan,  if  this 

were  possible,  would  be  to  pick  off  and  burn  the  leaves,  i ou 
might  instead  try  the  effect  of  a mixture  of  soft  soap  and 

Tobacco  water. T.  A.J . — Dicksons  & Co.  (Waterloo  place, 

dinburgh. II.  C.  G.—  The  information  has  often  been 

given.  Send  lid.  to  the  publisher  for  a back  number. 

Thos.  Aungor.—A  local  nurseryman  will  supply  a pattern. 

Berkeley  Vale.— Try  Oxonian  and  Waterloo,  which 

are  two  of  the  latest  Strawberries  we  have. Dahlia.— 

The  dates  of  the  chief  Dahlia  shows  are  as  follows  : Crystal 
Palace,  Sept.  1 ; Earl’s-court  (International  Hort.  Ex.), 

Sept.  9 and  10. Constant  Reader.—  Yes,  the  seedling 

Carnations  will  live  out-of-doors. O.  R.  II.  llow  can 

we  tell  you  when  you  don’t  tell  us  what  treatment  you 

have  adopted?  Write  again. F.  A.  ./.—Any  of  the 

Winter  Greens. Margaret.— Your  questions  are  far  too 

ague.  If  you  will  tell  us  what  you  wish  to  keep  poultry 
for— that  is,  whether  you  want  birds  for  table,  or  eggs,  or 
both,  and  how  many  you  have  accommodation  for,  we  shall 
have  some  foundation  for  a reply.  The  length  of  run 
needed  depends,  of  course,  on  the  number  to  be  kept,  as 

to  which  you  say  nothing. Cavalier. — Plant  A inter 

Greens. Anonymous. — It  all  depends  on  the  weather  ; 

but  probably  you  will  be  able  to  keep  the  Pelargoniums, 

&c.,  in  the  shed. C.  iV.  P.—  1,  It  is  absurdly  large  for 

the  work  you  want  it  to  do.  We  cannot  give  you  the 
directions  you  want ; you  should  consult  a local  trades- 
man. 2,  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  you  any  other 
address.  But  there  is'sure  to  be  someone  in  the  tovvn 
who  will  supply  what  you  want,  and  an  advertisement  in 

a local  paper  will  probably  bring  you  offers. E.  II.— 

1,  Leave  the  Rhubarb  where  it  is ; 2,  The  moving  will 
check  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant-bushes,  but  if  it  is  done 

early  they  may  bear  fruit. Major  T.  Clark. — They  have 

failed  in  the  stoniDg.  The  soil  probably  wants  lime,  and 

you  might  try  the  effects  of  some  mortar  rubbish. 

South  Staffordshire. — Yes,  in  the  ordinary  way. Con- 

stant Reader—  Consult  the  back  numbers  of  Gardening. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 87,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Names  of  plants.— C.  V.— Too  much  crushed  to 

identify  definitely  ; looks  like  Periploca  graca. Plato 

— Brassia  verrucosa. G.  E. — The  one  that  has  flowered 

looks  like  Cypripedium  barbatum  ; the  other  some  kind 
of  Pleione.  We  cannot  name  accurately  from  such  miser- 
able scraps  ; 2,  Catasetum  macrocarpum  ; the  others  can 
not  determine  ; 4 and  5,  Too  shrivelled  to  identify.^— 

Lt.-Gen.  M.  Moore. — We  do  not  name  Roses. W.  White 

field.— We  do  not  name  florist’s  flowers. Par. — 1,  Send 

fertile  fronds  ; 2,  Eulalia  japonica  variegata  ; 3,  Phcenix 
sp. ; 4,  Send  fertile  frond  ; 5,  Ophiopogon  jaburan  varie 

gatus  ; 6,Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata. Henry  Bryers. — Of 

no  value. Dr.  Armstrong. — Specimen  shrivelled  up. 

A.  Ferguson. — Send  better  specimen. Miss  L. 

Laroche. — Sedum  sarmentosum. W.  B.  B. — 1,  Chrysan 

themum  coronarium ; 2,  Lythrum  salicaria. D 

Grindon.— Prince  Camille  de  Rohan. L.  II.  B.—  Fallen 

to  pieces.  Kindly  write  again. J.  W.  King.—  Thistle 

(Onopordon  Acanthium) ; Other  is  the  Common  Burdock. 
— —Mr.  J.  Clifford. — Campanula  eeltidifolia, ; no  white  one. 

./.  E.  B.—l,  Pterislongifolia  ; 2,  Asplenium  marinum  ; 

3,  Adiantum  pedatum  ; 4,  Woodwardia  radicans  ; 5,  Bad 

specimen;  6,  Ophiopogon  jaburan  variegatus. E.  II.  B. 

—1,  ACampanula.  send  better  specimen  ; 2,  Justicia  car- 
nea. — Hollam. — Clianthus  Dampieri  (the  Glory'  Pea  of 

Australia). Robert  Ward. — A very  good  form  of  Rosa 

rugosa,  the  best  we  have  seen.  Yes.  it  can  be  grown  from 
cuttings. -East  Lothian. — Cannot  name  from  the  speci- 

mens ; 1 is  probably  a Hibiscus,  but  the  flower  is  too 

withered  to  be  identified  with  certainty. J.  Williams. 

— You  can  give  seedling  Carnations  and  Picotees  any 
names  you  like  ; No.  4 is  very  good,  but  the  others  do  not 


BEES. 


rate  the  particular  counties  in  which  Lees  have 
done  exceedingly  well  this  year  ; hut  we  hear  of 
a cood  many  places  where  very  satisfactory 
‘takes’  have  been  secured,  and  where  honey 
is  still  coming  in  well.  This  ia  the  more  dis- 
appointing  to  northern  Bee-men,  for  they,  know- 
ing that  atmospheric  conditions  were  tavourablc 
to  the  storage  of  nectar  in  the  blossoms,  have 
been  kept  on  tenterhooks  of  expectation,  con- 
stantly hoping  that  the  greater  warmth  of  the 
south  would  in  time  extend  northward,  and  so 
enable  them  to  make  up  for  lost  time  before  all 
was  over.  Well,  all  is  not  yet  over,  but  we  are 
in  mid-July,  and  old  Bee-keeping  hands  know 
what  that  means  if  surplus  chambers  are  still 
unfilled.  In  a word  the  prospect  is  very  gloomy 
indeed,  except  where  the  chances  of  a Heather 
crop  are  possible.” 

Taking  Bees  and  honey  from  straw  skeps. 
—In  taking  up  the  Bees  and  honey  for  cottagers 

atthe  end  of  the  season,  I have  frequently  resot  ted 

to  the  process  called  “bumping,  when  theie  has 
beenany  difficulty  in  inducing  alltheBees  to  leave 
the  skep  in  driving.  By  turning  up  the  skep  the 
flat  way  of  the  combs  and  bumping  it  on  the 
ground  towards  the  top,  the  combs  become 
detached,  and  fall  over  on  one  side.  If  the 
combs  be  of  the  present  season,  a slight  bump  is 
sufficient  to  displace  them  ; if  old,  it  requires 
some  force  to  break  them  away.  The  combs  can 
then  be  lifted  out  one  by  one  and  the  Bees 
brushed  back  into  the  skep  ; as  the  combs  are 
freed  from  the  Bees,  they  can  be  put  into  a pan 
till  all  are  taken.  The  skep  of  Bees  can  then  be 
replaced  upon  its  old  stand  to  allow  the  Lees  to 
cluster,  when  they  can  be  joined  to  other  stocks. 
Bumping  is  a most  convenient  process,  when  it  is 
required  to  transfer  combs  and  Bees  to  a bar- 
frame  hive,  as,  by  brushing  back  into  the  skep 
the  Bees  on  the  first  comb  removed,  now  faxing 

that  into  a frame,  placing  it  in  the  frame-hive, 

and  then  brushing  the  Bees  into  the  frame-hives 
from  all  succeeding  combs  ; the  Bees  and  brood 
are  separated  for  so  short  a time  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  brood  becoming  chilled. 

S.  S.  G.,  Parlcstone. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Flowers  do  not  contain  honey  pure  and  simple, 
which  has  merely  to  be  gathered  and  stored  in 
the  hive.  The  nectar,  after  being  gathered, 
undergoes  the  change  into  honey  in  the  body  of 
the  Bee.  On  alighting  upon  a flower  the  Bee 
darts  out  its  tongue,  which  is  long  and  of 
great  flexibility,  and  susceptible  of  inflation, 
and  probes  the  floral  cells  to  the  bottom,  and 
drains  them  of  their  nectar,  when  the  tongue 
is  witi  drawn  into  the  mouth,  and  the  juice  pro- 
jected back  into  the  throat,  and  thence  into  the 
first  stomach  or  honey-bag,  and  upon  the  Bee 
returning  to  the  hive,  is  regurgitated  and 
deposited  in  the  honey  cells.  When  first  stored 
in  the  cells  it  is  thin  and  watery,  but  is  left 
unsealed  in  the  combs  till  the  watery  parts  have 
been  evaporated,  and  it  has  become  thicker  and 
sweeter.  Crude,  unripened  honey  will  not 
keep,  but  soon  becomes  acid,  and  its  consump- 
tion by  the  Bees  is  very  injurious  to  them. 
On  this  account  it  is  good  policy  to  remove 
from  the  hive  by  means  of  the  honey -extractor, 
at  the  end  of  the  honey  season,  all  unsealed 
stores. 

The  honey  harvest,  now  fast  drawing  to  a 
close,  has  been  far  from  satisfactory  to  Bee- 
keepers in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Those 
in  the  Heather  districts  may,  however,  have 
better  things  in  store  should  fine  weather  pre- 
vail during  the  flowering  season.  The  following 
is  from  the  British  Bee  Journal  of  the  14th  inst. : 
— “In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  important 
Bee  and  honey  shows  are  already  arranged  for 
in  the  midland  and  northern  counties,  and  that 
liberal  prizes  are  offered  for  competition  at 
them,  it  becomes  a serious  consideration  how  far 
the  success  or  otherwise  of  these  exhibitions  is 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  present  prospects  of 
a successful  honey  season  in  the  north.  Judging 
by  such  reports  as  have  reached  us,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  heavily-laden  show- 
tables  will  not  be  the  rule  ; in  fact,  if  there  be 
not  a marked  change  for  the  better  in  the 
weather  during  the  next  ten  or  twelve  days  the 
Bee  season  of  1892  will  be  a very  one-sided 
one  indeed,  seeing  that  such  good  luck 
as  has  attended  Bee-keeping  has,  so  far,  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  southern  half  of 
the  kingdom.  We  need  not  attempt  to  enume- 


1159.— Unprofitable  Bees.— Although  a 
south-east  aspect  is  considered  the  best,  on 
account  of  the  Bees  getting  the  advantage  of 
the  morning  sun,  a strong  colony  will  prosper 
in  almost  any  position,  provided  the  hive  is  kept 
dry  within,  dampness  within  the  hive  being  a 
very  great  enemy  to  Bees.  It  is  important  also 
to  place  hives  on  low  stands,  especially  in  un- 
sheltered districts,  as  in  rough,  windy  weather 
many  Bees  are  often  unable  to  regain  the  hive 
when  returning  laden  with  stores,  being  blown 
to  the  ground  on  approaching  the  alighting- 
board,  but  when  the  hives  are  placed  low  enough 
to  allow  the  said  board  to  touch  the  ground 
the  fallen  Bees  are  able  to  regain  the  hive  by 
crawling  in.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  without 
examining  the  hives,  why  three  out  of  your  four 
stocks  are  not  doing  well.  If  they  are  in  bar- 
frame  hives  the  combs  should  be  examined  for 
queenlessness,  foul-brood,  &c.  In  the  ordinary 
course,  upon  a queen  becoming  old  and  worn 
out  another  is  reared  by  the  Bees,  blit  should 
the  queen  come  by  her  death  when  there  are 
neither  eggs  nor  brood  in  the  hive,  the  colony 
becomes  queenless,  and  will  soon  die  out  if  a 
fertile  queen  be  not  introduced  to  the  hive. 

S.  S.  G. , Parkstone. 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

1335.— Poultry  queries.— will  “ Doulting’’ kindly 
answer  me  a few  questions  about  poultry  ? 1.  M hat  s 
the  best  food  for  fattening  chickens  quickly  2 1 ha  e 
eighteen  fowls-Leghorns  and  Minorcas.  For  the  last  file 
months  parts  of  their  bodies  have  been  bare.  They  are 
very  fond  of  picking  and  eating  each  others  feathers,  hut 
not  to  a great  extent.  3.  I should  like  to  know  about 
what  quantity  of  food,  at  a time,  eighteen  fowls  should 
have,  and  if  they  should  be  fed  twice  or  three  i lines  a day  . 
They  have  warm  Barley-meal  and  house  scraps  in  tne 
morning;  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  mixed  com,  but 
1 should  like  to  have  an  idea  about  what  quantity,  as  the} 
always  seem  ravenous.  4.  What  is  the  cause  of  their  eggs 
being  constantly  cracked?  They  have  wooden  boxes .tor 
nests,  but  will  not  have  any  hay  in  them  All  the,e 
birds  are  in  confinement  in  a gravelled  rard  about  30  fee- 
square.— G.  E.  M. 

1161.  — An  unhealthy  hen.— I ffar,  1 ' can  g1'® 

“Reel”  no  assistance  beyond  saying  that  the  hen  seems 
to  have  partially  lost  the  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
in  the  same  way  that  human  beings  sometimes  ao.  I 
cannot  recommend  any  special  course  of  treatment,  and  if 
the  bird  were  mine  I should  be  inclined  to  kill  ht  r,  and 
so  avoid  further  loss.  —Doulting. 
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PORTABLE  PUMPS  FOR  GARDEN  AND 
WATER  SUPPLY  PURPOSES. 
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-ats.  goi.30  JVK5:3:a>^x.23  «&c  x'xxc.sur  awards. 

Write  for  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Pumps  of  all  classes — contains  many  novelties  never  as  yet  advertised. 

Fop  guaranteed  High-elass  Sphincter  Grip  Armoured  Hose  order  direct  of— 

MERRYWEATHER  & SOWS,  Ld„  63,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

FOR  “ MERRYWEATHER’S  HIGH-CLASS  GARDEN  HOSE"  SEE  PAGE  V. 


SIMPLEX  LEAD 
GLAZING 

For  Koofs,  Skylights,  and 
Horticultural  Work. 

No  Special  Contract  required. 

OR 


NO  ZINC,  IRON, 
PUTTY  USED. 

ANY  QUANTITY  SUPPLIED. 
Over  750,000  superficial  feet  in  use 
on  2,000  Structures. 

GROVER  & CO.  (LTD.), 

Engineers,  &c., 

BRITANNIA  WORKS,  WHARF 
RD.,  CITY  RD.,  LONDON,  N. 
Write  for  Illustrations , Testimo- 
nials, and  full  particulars 
(sent  post  free). 


GLASS 


Free  on  Rail  in  London, 
packages  included. 

15  oz.,  100  ft.  21oz.,  100  ft. 
4ths  . . 9s.  . . 13s. 

3rds  ..  11s.  ..  14s.  6d. 

The  following  is  a List  of  sizes  always  in  stock : — 

10  by  8,  12  by  9,  lfc  by  10,  14  by  10,  16  by  12, 18  by  12,  20  by  12, 
13  by  11,  14  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  by  18,  24  by  18,  22  by  16,  24  by  16, 
20  by  15. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  at  a slight  advance  on  the  above  vrices. 

Glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own  warehouse  by  experienced 
men,  therefore  quality  of  glass  and  packing  is  guaranteed. 
All  glass  is  put  on  rail  free  of  charge,  and  guaranteed  to  be  in 
sound  condition.  Paint,  4d.  per  lb. ; Putty,  Id.  per  lb. 

Please  write  for  prices  for  large  quantities,  when  speoial 
quotation  will  be  sent  by  return  post,  mentioning  this  paper. 
J.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse, 

31,  Moor-lane,  Cripplegate,  London,  E.C. 


GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

ALFRED  PEEL  & SON, 

Horticultural  Builders, 

Wood  Green,  London,  N.  ; and 
Upper  Tooting,  Surrey. 

THE  0RICINAL  MAKERS  OF  PORTABLE  CREENH0USES 

Beware  of  Worthless  Imitations  of  our  Houses. 

Over  10,000  in  use  all  over  the  World. 

14  Gold,  Silver,  & Bronze  Medals  awarded  since  1886. 


IF  YOU  WISH  to  effectually  destroy  GREEN-FLY, 
BLACK-FLY,  and  THRIPS,  fumigate  with 

CAMPBELL’S  FUMIGATING  INSECTICIDE. 

A SAFE,  <\VVWSAI  INC  Is,  "C.  F-  !•” is  Pre" 

RELIABLE  Pared  from  in- 


ARTICLE, 

andone  on  wh  ich 
you  can  thor- 


oughly  depend. 

Tobacco-paper 
is  uncertain  in 
quality,  often 
disappointing 
and  unpleasant 
to  use,  whereas 
For  houses  f PRICES. 

with  a -J  1,000  cubic  ft.,  No.  3 Roll, 
capacity  L 2,000  ,,  ,,  No.  4 


gredients  of 
standard 
strength  only, 
' and  when  tho- 
roughly lighted 
may  be  left  to 
smoulder 
away,  hence  it 
is  the  safest  to 
use. 


I post 
( free 


Is.  each 

..  Is.  9d  , . 

LEMON  OIL  INSECTICIDE  . — The  safest  and  most 

effective  Liquid  Insecticide  for  dipping  or  syringing. 

PRICES,  post  free : Pints,  Is.  lOd. ; Quarts,  3s.  3d. ; 
Half -gallons,  5s.  9d. 

CLIBRAN’S  EUCHARIS  MITE  KILLER.-A  truly  valu- 
able remedy ; has  saved  thousands  of  bulbs. 

PRICES,  post  free : Half-pints,  Is.  9d. ; Pints,  2s.  9d. ; 
Quarts,  4s.  9d. ; Half-gallons,  8s. 

OR  FROM  YOUR  SEEDSMAN. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  & SON, 

OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINCHAM; 

10  & 12,  Markct-st.,  Manchester; 

And  Principality  Nurseries,  Deganwy,  Llandudno. 


Send  for  Particulars  of  our  Annual  Bonus  at  once. 

Greenhouses,  Cucumber  and  Plant  Frames 
to  the  value  of  £50  to  be  Given  Away. 

THE  LARGEST,  BEST,  & CHEAPEST  MAKERS  IN 
THE  WORLD. 

Established  owr  20  years. 

HARDEN  Stakes,  Labels,  Virgin  Cork,  Mats, 
Vj  Raffia,  (to.  None  cheaper.— WATSON  & SCULL.  90, 
Lower  Thames-afreet.  London.  F.  CL 


TO  OUK,  HEADERS.— /tt  ordcrv.u 

use  pages,  or  in  making  in, 
favour  by  staUng  that  the juivertisenunt  teas  seen 


front  these 


IS.— la  ordering  gooas 
oniries,  readers  w%U  confer 



GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED.  Our  desir>  is  to  publish 
the  advertisements  of  trustworthy  houses  only.  The.  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  of  each  order  should  be  written  legibly. 

to  negUct'Of  this 


Detail  and  disappointment  are  oftentim-  d\< 


WILLESDEN 

ROT-PROOF  SCRIM, 

FOR 

SELA.IDXBa'Gt-  GLASS, 

AND  OTHER  PURPOSES, 

At  Reduced  Prices. 

LIGHT  ROLLER  BLINDS 

Made  to  Order. 

Repeat  order  from  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  : 
“I  herewith  enclose  you  order  for  300  yards  Willesden  Scrim 
Shading,  the  same  as  before—  Blenheim  Gardens,  Woodstock, 
April  24th,  1891.” 

"I  am  most  satisfied  with  my  previous  purchase  of  this 
article.”— Geo.  Fellows,  Esq.,  Nottingham. 

"Your  Scrim  gives  great  satisfaction.”— R.  P.  Barber, 
Esq.,  Hounslow. 

" I have  some  of  the  Scrim  in  use,  and  it  has  answered  ad- 
mirably and  wears  well.”— Rev.  Thos.  Carrol,  Netley, 
Hants. 

WILLESDEN  PAPER. 

4-ply  Roofing,  9d.  per  yd.,  for  POTTING-SHEDS,  FOWL- 
HOUSES,  and  all  outdoor  structures.  2-ply  and  1-ply,  for 
UNDERLINING  SLATES  & TILES,  Cold  Storage  Cham- 
bers, Damp  Walls,  Packing,  &c.,  &c.,  from  lid.  per  yard. 

WILLESDEN  ROT-PROOP  CANVAS, 

for  all  purposes  and  all  climates. 

Full  Lists,  Samples,  Prices  from  Sole  Manufacturers  : 

WILLESDEN  PAPER  & CANVAS  WORKS, 

WILLESDEN  JUNCTION,  N.W, 

City  Office  : SI,  Bow-lane,  E.C. 

Liverpool  Depot:  43,  South  John-street. 

T*  AM  WORTH  RED  PIGS  for  Sale.— Sows, 

A yelts,  and  young  boars.  Pure  pedigree  bred:  strongly 
recommended  as  good  bacon  pigs,  also  for  crossing  purposes. 
Price  and  full  fiir^iculars  on  application  to— BAILIFF, 
Manor  Farm,  Kiogscot-e,  E.Q.,  Sussex, 


“CATHER  HONEY  FROM  YOUR  FLOWERS.” 

GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  & SONS, 

127,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

(Corner  of  Soutbampton-street.) 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  

BEE  HIVES 

AND 

BEE  APPLIANCES. 


Catalogues  Free  on  Application  (Illustrated). 

ESTABLISHED  1815. 


PONTIFEX  & WOOD,  Ld., 

SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

THE  HANDY  CARDEN  ENCINE. 


This  effective  Garden  Engine,  fitted  with  our  “ Farringdon  " 
Patent  Pump,  with  air-Vessel,  ip  very  powerful,  and  can  be 
easily  worked  by  a lady.  Capacity  of  tub,  10  gallons.  Suitr 
able  for  passing  through  narrow  doorways. 

Garden  Engines  in  great  variety,  from 
17s.  6d.  and  upwards. 

PONTIFEX  & WOOD,  Ld.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ALBERTS 

Highly  Concentrated 

HORTICULTURAL 

MANURE. 

A CHEMICALLY  PURE  PLANT  FOOD 

Unparalleled  for  its  Rapid  Action  and 
Fructifying  Properties. 

Best  and  Only  Reliable  Complete 
Fertiliser  for  all 

VEGETABLES,  FRUIT  TREES, 
VINES,  FLOWERS,  LAWNS,  etc. 

UNPRECEDENTED  RESULTS  OBTAINED 

By  its  use. 

For  Prices  cfc  Descriptive  Pamphlet  apply  to — 

H.  «&.  E.  ALBERT, 

17,  Graeeehureh-street,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESPONSIBLE  ACENTS  WANTED. 


FROST.  WIND.  HAIL.  BIRDS. 

HORTICULTURAL  SHADINCS. 

The  only  thorough  Protection  for  Wall  Fruit,  Dwarf  Trees 
Vegetables,  &c.  Equally  necessary  for  Greenhouse  Blinds. 
Will  last  for  years.  Carriage  paid. 

A quality,  lOd.  per  yard  run,  52  inches  wide. 

No.  1 „ 7i<L  „ 54  „ 

No.  2 „ 6cl.  „ 54  „ 

No.  3 „ 4 id.  „ 54 

No.  4 „ did.  u 54 

A.  Green.  Is.  ,,  50 

MOORHEY  MILL  CO.,  OLDHAM. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— Garden  Net- 

ting,  oiled  and  dressed  ; will  uol.  rot  if  out  in  all  weathers. 
100  yards  by  1 yard,  3s. ; 100  yards  by  2 yards,  6s. : 100  Yards  by 
3 yards,  9s. : or  so  on  to  any  width  Car.  paid  on  all  orders  over 
5e.  Idonotrequirepayment  till  you  have  received  and  approve^ 
of  the  Netting  from— HY.  J.  GASSON,  Net  Works.  B-y*. 


GARDEOTN  G ILLIJ  STKATED. 


No.  700.— You.  XIY. 


Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  “ The  English  Flower  Garden." 


AUGUST  6,  1892. 


Asparagus,  treatment  of  310 
Bananas,  growing  . . 316 
Begonias,  Tuberous  . . 315 
Brassift  verrucosa  . . 312 
Broccoli  and  Cauli- 
flowers, &c.,  grubs  de- 
stroying   318 

Bush  fruits  . . . . 314 

Cabbages,  maggots  de- 
stroying . . . . 320 

Campanulas  in  pots  ..  316 

Cardoons 319 

Carrotsfor winter, young  319 
Cattleya  Walkeriana  ..  312 
Chrysanthemums  in  tubs  320 
Chrysanthemum  Mme. 
Lacroix 320 


Clover,  Calvary  l. . ..  311 

Conservatory  . . . . 308 

Cucumber-seeds,  saving  320 
Dracaena,  hardy,  in 
Guernsey  . . . . 311 

Earwigs,  a plague  of  ..  311 
Ferns,  Royal,  the  (Os- 

munda) 318 

Ferns  under  glass  . . 308 

Freesias 313 

Fruit  garden  . . . . 308 

Fruit-trees,  trained,  sum- 
mer pruning  . . . . 314 

Fruits  cracking  under 

glass  314 

Garden  work  . . . . 308 

Gardens,  town  . . . . 312 


ROSES. 

ROSES  PEGGED  DOWN. 

The  practice  of  pegging  down  the  long  shoots 
of  vigorous  Roses  at  pruning  time,  instead  of 
shortening  them  back,  ought  to  be  generally 
adopted,  for  by  no  other  means  can  such  a pro- 
fuse quantity  of  bloom  be  obtained.  It  appears 
to  matter  little  what  the  kind  is  so  long  as 
it  makes  shoots  long  enough  for  the  purpose, 
and  scores  of  good  Roses  do  this.  I.  have 
adopted  the  practice  this  year  to  a greater  ex- 
tent than  ever  before,  and  have  tried  a lot  of 
the  finer  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet  is  the  most  striking  success,  and  treated 
in  this  way  it  creates  an  effect  such  as  we  ought 
to  produce  in  our  gardens.  A group  consisting 
of  only  six  plants  had  all  the  shoots  pegged 
down  in  March,  and  they  thinly  covered  about 
8 square  yards  of  ground.  At  the  present  time 
not  an  inch  of  bare  ground  is  anywhere  visible, 
but  a mass  of  leaves,  buds,  and  blooms,  such  as 
one  would  never  have  thought  possible,  there 
being  between  400  and  500  flowers  upon  these 
six  plants.  The  ground  is  indeed 

Carpeted  with  Roses,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  who  grow  Roses  for  pleasure  will 
similarly  carpet  some  of  the  bare  surfaces  of 
beds  and  borders.  This  is  the  second  season 
these  plants  have  been  thus  treated.  They  were 
fine  last  year,  but  then  only  newly  planted. 
Although  producing  such  an  amazing  quantity 
of  bloom,  they  are  throwing  up  strong  shoots 
which  will  be  pegged  down  next  year.  Gloire 
Lyonnaise  is  another  Rose  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  It  must  either  be  grown  in  this  way  or 
upon  a wall,  as  it  makes  vigorous  erect  shoots  6 
feet  in  length,  and  to  prune  these  is  wanton 
sacrifice  of  bloom.  Although  a comparatively 
new  variety,  it  ought  to  become  a great  garden 
Rose  in  the  near  future.  This  we  have  pegged 
down.  The  fine  pale  - lemon  buds  open  into 
massive  but  loose  white  flowers,  which  have  a 
grand  effect,  as  they  stand  so  stiff  and  erect. 
This  would  appear  to  be 

One  of  the  necessary  points  for  a Rose  for 
pegging  down,  and  it  is  the  erectness  of  bloom 
that  adds  so  much  to  the  charm  and  effect  of 
these  two  kinds.  For  example,  the  new  Gloire 
de  Margottin,  proving  to  be  of  rambling 
growth,  was  thought  to  be  an  excellent  Rose 
for  this  purpose,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  shoots  when  pegged  down  produce  flowers 
freely  enough,  but  they  are  borne  upon 
long  slender  shoots  which  are  incapable  of  sup- 
porting them,  and  they  fall  over,  hiding  them- 
selves in  the  carpet  of  leafage.  Too  rambling 
for  a bush  and  unsuitable  for  pegging  down, 
probably  the  best  use  for  this  Rose  will  be 
for  walls,  fences,  or,  better  still,  pillars,  and 
then  we  shall  see  to  the  fullest  advantage  and 
enjoy  the  striking  beauty  of  its  dazzling  red 
blooms.  Mrs.  John  Laing,  tried  in  the  same 
way,  is  very  good  so  far  as  freedom  of  bloom  is 
concerned,  but  the  blooms  are  too  heavy  for  the 
shoots  that  bear  them,  and  fall  over  on  their 
sides.  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  General  Jacqueminot,  and 


“Geraniums,”  liquid 
manure  for 
Grass  under  trees 
Greenhouse,  an  uu 

heated 

Heating  by  means  of  gas 
Hollies,  Sc.,  planting 
Liolia  harnophylla 
Reeks  and  their  cultu. 
Lettuce  for  winter  and 
spring 

Lily,  the  Madonna 
Lobelia  cardinalis  for 
room 

Lobelia  littoralis 
Lychnis  vespertina  plena 
Martynias  . . 


311 

312 

317 
320 

31 1 

312 

319 

318 

320 

313 
310 
309 

317 


Maiden  hair  grown  in  a 
sitting-room,  watering  313 
Mignonette  ..  ..  309 

MuHhroom-house  - . 3 J8 
Onions,  autumn  - sown, 
harvesting  ..  ••  318 

Outdoor  garden  . . . . 308 

Palm,  the  Parlour  (As- 
pidistra lurida)  . . 313 
Pansies  after  blooming  310 
Pansies  and  Violas  . . 312 
Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess  315 
Pelargoniums, Ivy-leaved  316 
Phloxes,  alpine  ..  ..  310 

Pipes,  unjointing  hot- 

water  311 

Plants,  best  room  . . 313 


Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins  for  a 

room  
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Mme.  Victor  Verdier  are  all  first-rate,  and  serve 
to  show  that  we  can  find  enough  distinct  kinds 
to  make  some  pretty  groups  in  beds  or  borders. 
Among  Dijon  Teas,  Bouquet  d'Or  is  doing  well 
and  flowering  freely.  A bed  of  Moss  Roses  is 
very  charming,  and  they  are  better  this  the 
third  season  of  pegging  down  than  they  have 
ever  been  before.  A group  of  a dozen  or  more 
plants  of  Blanche  Moreau,  the  best  white  Moss 
Rose  in  existence,  is  producing  hundreds  of  buds 
and  blossoms.  There  are  many  places  about  our 
gardens  where  Roses  might  be  grown  in  the 
manner  here  suggested  with  manifest  advan- 
tage, and  profitably  as  well  as  with  pleasure. 
By  the  means  here  advocated  we  may  increase 
and  enhance  the  beauty  and  profuseness  of 
bloom  of  many  fine  kinds,  whether  new  or  old, 
provided  they  are  naturally  hardy,  vigorous, 
and  free.  _ H.  A. 

ROSE  GLOIRE  LYONNAISE. 

I do  not  think  the  merits  of  this  Rose  have 
been  sufficiently  recognised.  It  is  much  hardier 
than  its  appearance  indicates.  Two  plants  that 
I am  acquainted  with  that  are  trained  to  the 
pillars  that  support  a verandah  in  a cold,  bleak 
position,  have  stood  the  past  two  winters 
unharmed,  and  both  of  them  have  flowered  last 
year  and  this  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
When  expanded  many  of  the  flowers  have  been 
6 inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the  bud  state  they 
are  large  and  handsome — as  large,  in  fact,  as 
those  on  vigorous  plants  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and 
very  much  more  striking,  as  they  are  more 
pointed  and  altogether  of  a better  form.  The 
colour  is  a creamy-white,  suffused  with  pink 
when  quite  expanded.  If  it  was  only  as  pure  in 
colour  as  Niphetos  it  would  be  an  invaluable 
Rose,  as  it  is  so  much  more  vigorous  when 
grown  in  the  open  air  than  that  old  favourite. 
The  foliage  is  also  good,  and  not  subject  to 
mildew.  When  I tried  this  Rose  planted  out 
under  glass  I did  not  succeed  with  it ; the  growth 
was  weak,  and  the  flowers  few  in  number.  When 
Gloire  Lyonnaise  was  first  introduced  it  had  not 
established  its  perpetual  character,  but  if  given 
liberal  treatment  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
variety  claiming  that  character.  J.  C.  C. 

THE  WHITE  CLUSTER  ROSE. 

Few  more  beautiful  sights  are  to  be  seen,  even 
in  this,  the  flowery  time  of  year,  than  the  enor- 
mous masses  of  this  lovely  Rose  in  this  locality. 
It  is  very  largely  used  for  covering  arches, 
arbours,  and  for  running  up  and  covering  old 
fruit-trees,  and  in  no  way  does  it  look  so  well 
as  when  allowed  to  grow  quite  naturally,  for 
then  the  long  shoots  of  the  previous  year’s 
growth  send  out  large  bunches  of  flower  from 
almost  every  bud,  and  are  perfect  wreaths  of 
bloom.  The  usual  number  of  blooms  in  a bunch 
is  about  seven,  for  which  reason  this  Rose  is 
called  the  Seven  Sisters’  Rose.  For  covering 
high  walls  this  is  the  very  best  Rose  that  can 
be  planted,  as  it  is  of  strong  rampant  growth, 
sending  up  from  the  base  shoots  that  will 
reach  10  feet  to  12  feet  in  a year.  These, 
if  firmly  tied  to  the  wall,  will  soon  cover 
it  with  fine,  dark-green  foliage,  and  in  due 
course  with  beautiful  blooms.  For  mixing  with 


other  climbers,  such  as  Ivy,  it  is  without  a 
rival,  as  it  is  of  such  strong  habit  of  growth 
that  it  is  able  to  flourish  where  any  other  kind 
of  Rose  would  soon  perish.  I or  this  kind  of 
decoration  good  strong  plants  should  be  grown, 
and  be  trained  up  to  stout  stakes  for  a year,  or 
even  two,  to  get  them  with  shoots  long  enough 
to  reach  right  up  to  the  position  they  are  to 
occupy,  and  where  the  shoots  can  get  light  and 
air.  Dig  out  a good  big  hole,  and  fill  in  round 
the  roots  with  some  rich  new  soil  to  give  them 
a start,  for  after  they  once  get  fairly  rooted 
they  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Beyond  cut- 
ting away  any  straggling  shoots  that  get  down 
so  low  as  to  be  in  the  way,  no  attention  what- 
ever is  required,  and  a wealth  of  floral  beauty 
will  reward  you  every  year.  J.  G.  H. 


1291.— Roses  not  blooming.— The  three 
varieties  of  Roses  named  by  “ Ayrshire  are 
fairly  free-flowering  kinds,  and  there  should  be 
no  scarcity  of  bloom  such  as  he  describes.  I can 
only  suggest  that  they  are  dwarf  or  bush  plants, 
and  were  worked  upon  the  Manetti  stock  too 
high  from  the  crown  of  the  roots.  In  this  case 
a great  many  suckers  result,  and  soon  kill  the 
Rose  worked  upon  this  stock.  If  these  suckers 
are  not  kept  down  the  plants  present  a healthy 
appearance  to  the  amateur  who  cannot  readily 
distinguish  the  Manetti  from  a Rose.  I would 
recommend  that  you  get  some  experienced 
gardener  to  examine  the  plants,  and  then  follow 
his  advice.  I am  led  to  suggest  this,  because  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  the  suckers  from 
stocks  most  carefully  attended  to  this  season  ; 
needless  to  say,  this  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
the  Rose  proper.  Were  it  not  that  your  list  of 
sorts  contains  Queen  of  Queens,  a very  close 
grower,  I should  be  of  opinion  you  had  pruned 
them  too  hard.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case,  however,  as  you  have  both  strong  growers 
. — Ulrich  Brunner — and  short  ones,  like  Queen 
of  Queens. — P.  U. 

Two  good  Roses.— The  lovely  race  of 
Dijon  Teas — there  areno  better  Roses  for  covering 
houses,  walls,  and  fences — was  in  1887  further 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  two  kinds,  both 
of  which  have  undoubted  merit,  and  one,  if  not 
both,  will  appear  among  the  first-rate  Roses  of 
the  future.  I refer  to  Duchesse  d Auerstadt 
and  Henriette  de  Beauveau.  The  pride  of  place 
must  go  to  Duchesse  d Auerstadt,  as  some 
strong  plants  of  it,  although  removed  last 
autumn  from  an  open  bed  to  a wall,  have  done 
so  well  as  to  unmistakably  reveal  the  kind’s 
distinctive  merits  and  true  worth.  The  bud  is 
rather  long  and  of  a pure  pale-yellow  colour, 
but  as  the  flower  opens  it  becomes  more  glob- 
ular, retaining  its  fulness  and  good  shape.  The 
colour  deepens  into  a nankeen-yellow,  rich  and 
most  effective.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced 
along  the  entire  length  of  vigorous  shoots  of 
the  previous  season’s  growth,  and  they  are 
sweetly  scented.  Henriette  de  Beauveau  has 
not  yet  developed  such  high  qualities,  but  it  is 
vigorous  in  growth,  and  will  probably  make  a 
good  climbing  Rose.  The  flowers  of  this  kind 
are  large  and  good  in  form,  rather  globular, 
and  of  a clear  pale  canary-yellow  colour,  with  a 
very  sweet  scent. — A. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Plants  last  longer  in  bloom  in  a well-ventilated  house, 
^nd  to  be  well  ventilated  there  must  be  open  lights  at 
►night  as  well  as  during  the  day.  In  many  gardens  the 
^lant-houses  do  not  get  enough  fresh  air  in  summer, 
especially  top  air.  A glass  roof  is  useful  to  protect  from 
heavy  storms  and  gales  of  wind,  but  in  calm  weather  at 
this  season  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse  cannot  have 
too  much  ventilation,  as  most  of  the  plants  in  the  con- 
servatory would  be  better  now  in  the  open  air  for  a month 
or  six  weeks.  Any  plants  attacked  by  thrips  must  be 
syringed  with  soft-soap  and  Tobacco-liquor  or  some  other 
preparation  equally  suitable.  I mentioned  the  soap  and 
and  Tobacco  because  it  can  be  prepared  at  home.  Many 
of  the  purchased  insecticides  come  expensive  ; needlessly 
so,  I think,  considering  the  cost  of  making  them.  Chrys- 
anthemums will  require  a good  deal  of  attention  now  in 
disbudding.  The  latter  work  should  be  done  when  the 
buds  can  be  rubbed  off  or  pinched  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  nails.  Remove  all  suckers  from  the  base  of  the 
plants.  Very  weak  stimulants  may  be  given  to  plants 
which  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  and  which  have 
shown  their  buds,  but  late-flowering  varieties  in  full-sized 
pots  will  not  require  stimulants  yet.  The  giving  of  stimu- 
lants requires  discrimination.  Overfed  plants  may  become 
gross  in  habit  and  be  liable  to  mildew.  Earwigs  are  giving 
a great  deal  of  trouble.  Trap  with  hollow  Bean-stalks 
or  pieces  of  Elder  with  the  pith  bored  out,  tied  to  the 
stakes  or  placed  among  the  plants  where  the  insects  are 
found.  A good  many  earwigs  may  be  destroyed  by  look- 
ing over  the  plants  early  in  the  morning  ; they  will 
generally  be  found  among  the  foliage  of  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  I have  killed  a great  number  by  an  early  look 
round  in  the  morning.  Give  liquid-manure  to  Campanula 
pyramidalis  just  showing  flower-buds.  These  are  useful 
plants  for  the  conservatory  from  this  on  through  the 
autumn,  when  well  done.  Prick  off  Herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias, as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  in  rather  light 
rich  soil.  Keep  them  in  a cold-frame  in  a shady  position. 
Take  cuttings  of  Fuchsias  for  early  spring  blooming. 
They  will  root  in  a cool  pit  or  frame  kept  close  and  shaded. 
Keep  the  shoots  of  Matechal  Niel  Rose  thin,  and  train  near 
the  glass.  Dust  with  sulphur  if  there  are  any  signs  of  mil- 
dew, or  syringe  with  a solution  of  soft-soap  and  sulphur. 
Give  weak  liquid-manure  to  Azaleas  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  buds.  The  same  treatment  will  benefit 
Camellias.  The  early-flowering  Heaths  will  now  be  on  a 
coal-ash  bed  in  the  open  air,  and  must  have  careful  water  - 
ing  ; must  be  looked  over  daily  even  in  showery  weather, 
as  passing  showers  will  not  water  sufficiently  when  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots.  Sow  Mignonette  in  pots  for  winter 
blooming.  Keep  the  pots  of  seedlings  in  cold-frame. 
Thin  out  to  half-a-dozen  in  each  pot.  The  thinnings  may 
be  pricked  into  other  pots  if  desired.  The  early-struck 
Tree-Carnations  should  be  placed  in  the  flowering-pots, 
and  be  securely  staked.  The  strongest  plants  may  have 
6-inch  pots  ; smaller  will  do  better  in  5-inch  pots.'  Mal- 
maison  Carnations  after  flowering  will  be  better  planted 
out  in  a spare  pit  for  layering. 

Stove. 

Young  soft-wooded  plants  intended  for  winter  blooming 
should  be  placed  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended  to 
bloom,  and  when  the  roots  get  to  work  give  a last  pinch  ; 
just  remove  the  terminal  buds  only,  if  pinched  rather  hard 
back  such  things  as  Begonias,  Justicias,  &c.,  will  be  longer 
in  breaking  again,  and  the  season  for  growth  is  shortening. 
After  potting  anything  of  this  kind  keep  closer  for  a few 
days.  See  that  Poinsettias  do  not  get  overwatered,  nor 
yet  permit  them  to  get  too  dry,  or  the  bottom  leaves  will 
fail.  Gardenias  which  have  completed  their  growth  will 
be  better  moved  to  a cool-house  or  even  placed  in  the 
open  air  for  a few  weeks  to  ripen  growth.  Francisceas, 
Euphorbia  splendens,  and  other  winter-flowering  stove 
plants  will  be  better  placed  outside  in  a sheltered  position 
for  a week  or  two  to  complete  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 
Keep  Gesneras  of  the  cinnabarina  section  in  a close  warm- 
pit,  shaded  from  bright  sun.  Shift  on  those  requiring 
more  root-space.  Half-a-dozen  plants  in  a 10-inch  pan  will 
make  a good  specimen.  When  well  grown  they  are  showy 
plants  for  the  winter,  and  when  in  bloom  may  be  kept  for 
some  time  at  the  warm  end  of  the  conservatory.  They  do 
tbest  in  rough  peat  and  leaf- mould,  made  porous  with  bits 
•of  charcoal  and  sharp  sand.  The  pots  or  pans  must  be 
well  drained. 

Propagating. 

All  the  usual  foliage  plants  used  in  bedding  arrange- 
ments, such  as  Alternantheras,  Coleus,  and  Iresine,  will 
iroot  freely  now  in  a close  frame  without  bottom -heat.  1 
prefer  4-inch  pots,  about  six  or  eight  cuttings  in  each  pot. 
Keep  the  soil  just  moist,  and  to  prevent  damping  give  air 
for  an  hour  or  so  every  morning,  and  then  shut  up,  and,  if 
necessary,  shade.  Verbenas  and  other  soft  things, 
““Geraniums”  excepted,  will  do  very  well  under  similar 
conditions  ; but  bedding  “ Geraniums”  can  be  struck  now 
with  the  greatest  certainty  fully'  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the 
open  air,  especially  the  beautiful  tricolor  varieties, 
which  seem  to  be  coming  into  fashion  again— at  least, 
judging  from  the  demand  for  them  this  season.  I have 
rooted  these  very  largely  dibbled  out  in  a south  border, 
potting  them  into  single  pots  when  rooted  ; but  they  will 
do  just  as  well  if  placed  in  small  pots  at  first,  and  set  out 
in  the  sunshine,  keeping  the  soil  just  moist. 

Perns  under  Glass. 

Seedlings  which  are  large  enough  to  handle  should  be 
pricked  off  into  pans  filled  with  rather  light  sandy  soil, 
and  kept  in  a close  shady  pit  till  established.  Young 
•growing  specimens  must  have  room  to  develop  their 
fronds,  especially  the  Gymnogrammas,  which  when 
■crowded  are  apt  to  damp.  One  has  never  too  many 
Maiden-hairs  for  winter  cutting  and  although  it  is  too  late 
in  the  season  for  dividing,  it  is  not  too  late  to  shift  healthy, 
thriving  plants  into  larger  pots.  Young  plants  now  in  60’s 
may  go  into  5-inch  pots.  Farleyense  is  the  queen  of  the 
Maiden-hairs,  and  as  there  can  be  no  increase  from  spores, 
one  is  not  likely  to  be  overstocked.  This  Fern  grows  best, 
in  pure  loam,  the  pot  to  be  well  drained.  Asplenium 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  may  be  done  frcjn  ten  dajs  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  vp  ?* 
results. 


patens  is  a rather  pretty  species,  and  not  difficult’to*grow, 
and  shows  to  advantage  in  small  pots.  Thrips  sometimes 
give  trouble  to  the  hard-leaved  Ferns,  such  as  Cyrtomium 
falcatum.  Sponging  with  soft-soap  and  Tobacco-water 
will  get  rid  of  them  after  two  or  three  dressings. 

Mushroom-house. 

This  structure  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  and 
the  walls  lime-washed.  This  should  be  done  at  least  once 
a year  in  order  to  keep  down  woodlice  and  other  insects. 
Beds  may  be  made  up  in  succession  as  manure  can  be  ob- 
tained for  autumn  bearing.  There  should  be  some  means 
of  heating  the  Mushroom-house,  but  the  heating  appara- 
tus will  not  require  to  be  used  very  often,  only  during  the 
coldest  weather  in  winter. 

Window  Gardening. 

The  Scarborough  Lilies  which  have  been  well  exposed 
to  ripen  the  bulbs  will  soon  be  throwing  up  their  flowers. 
These  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  autumn- 
flowering bulbs  for  rooms  or  windows.  Tuberous  Begonias 
where  carefully  managed,  especially  as  regards  watering, 
are  still  in  good  condition.  Gloxinias  also  are  very  effec- 
tive now,  but  for  window  and  room  culture  they  should 
be  allowed  to  start  naturally  in  spring,  and  not  be  exposed 
to  hot  sunshine,  and  they  will  do  best  in  comparatively 
small  pots.  Callas  or  Arum  Lilies  will  be  in  the  open  air 
now ; if  planted  out  they  will  need  regular  supplies  of 
water  The  plants  in  pots  may  shortly  be  shaken  out,  the 
offsets  removed,  and  the  large  roots  be  kept  in  single  pots. 
This  division  is  not  absolutely  necessary  every  .year,  espe- 
cially where  large  plants  that  will  produce  several  blooms 
are  required.  I generally  obtain  two  blooms  from  plants 
in  9-inch  pots. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Ageratums,  Petunias,  Heliotropes, 
Pelargoniums,  and  other  bedding  plants  may  be  taken  any 
time  now,  the  sooner  the  better.  All  but  the  Pelargoniums 
will  strike  best  in  a cold-frame.  The  Pelargoniums  may  be 
struck  singly  in  small  pots,  or  half-a-dozen  cuttings  may 
be  placed  in  a 6-inch  pot,  the  potting  off  to  be  done  in 
February.  Sandy  loam  with  a fourth  part  of  leaf-mould 
will  winter  them  well.  All  cuttings  root  best  in  sandy  soil, 
pressed  firmly  in  the  pots,  a layer  of  sand  to  be  placed  on 
the  top  for  delicate  or  tender  things.  Cuttings  of  ever- 
green shrubs  will  strike  under  glass  as  soon  as  the  growth 
gets  a little  firm  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  They 
succeed  well  under  handlights  placed  in  a shady  position. 
Choice  Pansies  may  be  propagated  as  soon  as  young  cut- 
tings can  be  had.  I find  it  better  to  wait  till  the  young 
shoots  start  away  from  the  centre  of  the  plants,  as  they 
make  better  cuttings,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain 
young  shoot9  with  roots  already  formed,  which,  if  dibbled 
into  a specially  prepared  bed  in  a shady  position,  soon  get 
established.  The  tying  of  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  and  other 
top-heavy  plants,  must  have  the  necessary  attention 
given.  If  Dahlias  have  only  been  given  one  stake,  othei’9 
will  be  required  now  to  support  the  side  shoots,  which  are 
better  tied  to  separate  stakes  than  fastened  to  one  9take 
in  the  centre.  The  usual  way  is  to  put  four  stakes  to  each 
plant,  in  addition  to  the  stake  in  the  centre  ; but  smaller 
stakes  will  do  for  the  outside.  The  shoots  of  vigorous 
growing  Dahlias  should  be  thinned  where  too  numerous. 
Sow  Forget-me-nots  for  spring  blooming,  and  prick  out 
Wallflowers  in  firm  ground. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Continue  to  give  attention  to  Wall  and  other  trained 
trees.  Pyramid  and  Bush  Apples  and  Pears,  if  the  growth 
is  at  all  crowded,  as  in  some  instances  it  is  this  year,  should 
be  thinned.  It  will  be  better  not  to  shorten  any  leaders. 
Simply  thin  out  the  shoots  to  let  in  air  and  sunshine  to  do 
the  ripening.  I think  the  crop  of  Apples  will  be  found 
chief! v on  the  young  trees  this  season  ; at  least,  I find  it 
so.  This  is  a good  time  to  grub  up  any  old  trees  which 
are  past  bearing  good  fruit,  and  prepare  sites  for  young 
trees  by  trenching.  If  it  is  necessary  to  plant  a young 
tree  where  an  old  one  has  grown,  change  the  soil,  and  be 
specially  careful  in  taking  out  old  roots.  Bits  of  root  if  left 
in  the  ground  breed  fungus,  which  if  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  roots  of  young  trees  often  does  injury.  Keep 
the  growth  of  Figs  on  walls  thin,  to  ripen  and  colour  the 
fruit.  The  Brown  Turkey  is  the  best  for  open-air  culture. 
Heavily  laden  trees,  if  the  roots  are  under  control,  may 
have  liquid-manure  to  give  size  to  the  fruit.  Expose 
Peaches,  both  under  glass  and  on  wralls,  to  the  sunshine  by 
pushing  the  leaves  on  one  side  or  even  pinching  a leaf  off 
here  and  there  to  ensure  the  fullest  amount  of  colour 
being  imparted  to  the  fruit.  Hang  up  bottles  half  filled 
with  a mixture  of  sugar  and  beer  against  the  wall9  to 
entice  w’asps  to  their  destruction.  It  may  perhaps  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  ventilators  of  the  early  vinery  with 
hexagon  netting  to  keep  out  wasps  and  flies.  A little  fire- 
heat  may  be  used  with  ad\antage  in  the  late  vinerv  in 
coldf  damp  weather,  especially  for  Muscats  and  Gros  Col- 
man.  Figs  in  pots  producing  the  second  crop  water  freely 
with  liquid-manure.  Get  Strawberries  intended  for  early 
forcing  into  fruiting  pots,  and  place  on  an  impervious  bed. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Sow  Winter  Onion9  and  Winter  Spinach ; the  prickly- 
seeded  is  the  kind  most  generally  U9ed,  but  there  are 
other  varieties  equally  good.  In  like  manner  the  Tripoli 
Onion  is  the  kind  generally  sown  now,  but  the  White 
Spanish  and  an}’  other  variety  may  be  sown  on  land 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  Onion-fly.  Both  crops  should 
be  sown  on  land  that  has  been  well  manured  for  the  previous 
crop.  I always  find  these  crop9  do  well  after  early  Pota- 
toes, giving  a sprinkling  of  soot  just  previous  to  sowing, 
forking  it  in  lightly.  Leeks  may  be  planted  for  spring 
use.  Earth  up  early-planted  Leek9.  The  earthing  up  is 
best  done  by  degrees.  Enough  soil  can  be  drawn  round 
the  plants  with  the  hoe  for  the  present.  Earth  up  early 
Celery,  and  draw  ur>  &ome  earth  round  the  stems  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  that  were  planted  early.  If  there 
happens  to  be  a pit  to  spare  plant  it  with  French  Beans. 
This  is  a good  time  to  get  a house  ready  for  Winter 
Cucumbers.  Have  it  thoroughly  cleaned  with  soap  and 
water  inside,  and  all  wall  surfaces  dressed  over  w ith  lime- 
wash.  A handful  of  sulphur  in  the  wash  will  be  useful. 
The  house  should  be  painted  outside  if  necessary,  as 
Cucumbers  in  w inter  will  not  do  well  in  a house  subject  to 
drip.  Sow  plenty  of  Brown  Cos  Lettuces  and  Green  Curled 
Endives.  These  will  prove.  ; he  mainstay  of  the  salad  bowl 
in  winter.  Tomatoes  outside  after  the  rains  are  growing 
/reely,  necessitating  a good  deal  of  pinching.  It  will  soon 


be'time  to  stop  the  leaders,  as  fruit  set  after  August  will 
not  ripen.  Sow  Corn  Salad  and  Chervil.  Sow?  Red  Cab- 
bage for  pickling.  Lift  the  earliest  Potatoes  if  the  ground 
is  required  for  late  Tufnips.  As  soon  as  the  skins  are  set 
the  earliest  Potatoes  may  be  lifted.  Give  liquid-manure 
to  Cucumbers  in  houses  and  frame*.  E.  Host) AT. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Window  gardening  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  the  art,  and  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
within  the  reach  of  all,  while  nothing  adds  more  to  the 
appearance  of  the  house  than  a set  of  well  furnished  and 
nicely  kept  window-boxes.  Limited  time  or  means  are 
much  better  bestowed  upon  a small  number  of  plants  than 
frittered  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  manage  a large  quantify, 
but  with  scarcely  an  exception  all  will  find  the  care  of  a 
dozen  or  so  of  window  plants  well  within  their  powers. 
The  great  thing,  as  regards  the  outside  of  the  window, 
and  especially  upon  a south  or  sunny  aspect,  is  to  have  a 
box,  for  pots  standing  free  in  the  full  sun  quickly  become 
very  hot,  and  this  not  only  dries  and  injures  the  roots 
inside,  but  renders  frequent  waterings  necessary,  and 
under  such  circumstances  few  things  do  well.  On  a north 
aspect  this  is  of  less  consequence,  and  indeed  the  free 
drainage  afforded  by  pots  is  often  an  advantage.  The  box 
should^  be  made  to  fit  the  window-ledge,  and  if  possible 
ought  to  be  wide  enough  to  contain  a double  row' of  plants, 
a much  better  effect  being  obtained  in  this  way.  Filling 
the  box  with  soil,  and  setting  out  the  plants  therein  (a  layer 
of  broken  bricks  or  the  like  being  placed  in  the  bottom  for 
drainage,  of  course),  is  the  less  troublesome  method,  and 
the  plants  usually  grow  somewhat  stronger  ; but  on  the 
whole  the  better  plan  is  to  keep  all  the  plants  in  pots, 
merely  sinking  these  in  some  Cocoa- nut -fibre  or  other 
suitable  material  placed  in  the  box.  In  this  way,  wdth  a 
little  care  in  w-ateriDg,  they  do  exceedingly  well,  and  may 
be  changed  or  re-arranged  at  pleasure.  Under  either 
system,  if  the  soil  is  now  fairly  full  of  roots,  and  the  plants 
in  full  bloom,  liquid  manure  ought  to  be  given  about  once 
a w’eek.  This  will  increase  both  the  size  and  number  of 
the  blossoms,  and  cause  the  plants  to  continue  in  bloom 
longer  than  they  otherwise  would.  Do  not  omit  the  over- 
head shower  morning  and  evening  in  bright  or  dry 
weather  ; this  cleanses  the  foliage,  and  improves  both  the 
health  and  appearance  of  the  plants.  Fuchsias  are  now' 
commencing  to  bloom  freely,  and  no  plants  delight  more 
in  the  treatment  just  recommended  than  these.  Thin  out 
the  6hoots  of  Dahlias  if  at  all  crowded  ; these  plants  have 
been  making  very  strong  growth  of  late.  Hollyhocks  are 
expanding  fast,  and  should  be  abundantly  supplied  with 
w'ater  and  manure.  Should  the  disease  appear,  cut  off 
the  w'orst  leaves  and  burn  them,  and  dust  the  rest  with 
sulphur,  giving  at  the  same  time  extra  generous  treatment 
Chrysanthemum  coronarium  is  now’  a perfect  sheer  of 
bloom  in  towrn  gardens.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEKS  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  August  6 th 
to  August  13 th. 

Dug  early  Potatoes,  and  sowed  the  land  with  Turnips 
for  winter  use.  Planted  out  Endive  and  Lettuces,  and 
made  a further  sowing  of  Green  Curled  Endive  and  Brown 
Cos  Lettuce.  Drew’  a little  earth  up  to  Leeks.  Earthed 
up  early  Celery.  Thinned  the  growth  of  outside  Toma- 
toes. The  plants  turned  out  of  5-inch  pots,  and  which 
were  very  strong,  are  doing  well,  bottom  trusses  ripening  ; 
some  fruits  have  been  gathered.  Ham  Green  Favourite  is 
doing  well  outside.  Pulled  up  Winter  Onions  and  laid 
them  out  to  harvest.  Shallots  also  have  been  pulled,  and 
are  now  harvesting.  Thinned  Apples,  especially  on  young 
trees,  where  the  crop  is  heavy.  Large  orchard  trees  have 
to  take  their  chance,  and  either  cast  off  a part  of  their 
crou  or  carry  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  Very  often  a good 
many  Apples  fall  from  the  large  overladen  trees,  and  if 
the  weather  comes  dry  the  water-cart  will  be  set  to  work. 
More  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  watering  fruit-trees 
with  advantage,  especially  those  carrying  a full  crop  of 
fruits.  All  the  trees  against  south  walls  are  watered 
regularly  in  dry,  hot  weather,  and  they  derive  much  bene- 
fit from  the  plentiful  supply  of  moisture.  Great  care  is 
given  now  to  the  ventilation  of  forcing- houses.  Vineries 
are  opened  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  openings 
being  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  vapour  raised  by  the  sun 
striking  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  vapour  settles  on 
the  berries  if  it  cannot  escape.  Vineries  in  which 
Grapes  are  colouring  are  never  altogether  closed, 
enough  air  being  left  on,  as  gardeners  term  it,  to  keep  up 
a circulation.  Lateral  growth  is  kept,  down  without  the 
knife.  I am  letting  several  Vines  of  Gros  Colman  haye 
their  heads  a little  more  than  i9  given  to  the  Alieantes  in 
the  same  house.  The  last  named  is  a very  free-bearing 
variety.  Young  Vines  are  producing  monster  bunches 
and  berries.  Dusted  soot  over  the  foliage  of  Celery  to 
keep  off  the  Celery-fly.  I find  soot  useful  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  may  be  used  as  a preventive  in  the  case  of  any 
plants  that  suffer  from  the  larvae  of  any  insects.  Removed 
the  leaves  which  shade  the  fruits  of  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines on  walls.  Where  possible  the  leaves  are  thrust  on 
one  side  ; if  this  cannot  be  done  pinch  them  off,  or  remove 
that  part  of  the  leaf  which  shades  the  fruit.  Half  a leaf 
may  not  be  so  good  as  a whole  one  in  the  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  tree,  but  it  i9  better  than  taking  them  off 
altogether  if  the  leaves  are  thin  in  any  part  of  the  trees  ; 
but  usuallv  there  are  90  many  leaves  on  Heach-trees  that 
the  removal  of  a few  at  this  season  is  a benefit.  Sowed 
East  Lothian  Stocks  ; the  plants  will  be  potted  up  and 
wintered  in  a cold  pit.  Sowed  annuals  for  spring  flower- 
ing. These  in  the  main  consist  of  Forget  me- not s, 
Saponarias,  Lilium  compacta,  Limnanttaes  Douglasi, 
Clarkias,  Nemophilas.  and  Candytufts.  Put  in  cuttings 
of  various  kinds  of  bedding  plants.  This  work  will  be  con- 
tinued as  opportunity  serves  till  a sufficient  stock  has 
been  got  in,  and  ten  per  cent,  over,  for  contingencies. 
Filled  a frame  with  cuttings  of  new  bedding  1 iolas.  I 
want  to  get  up  a good  stock.  Planted  out  Coleworts  from 
10  to  1*2  inches  apart.  Gathered  seeds  of  various  flowers 
as  they  ripen.  Made  up  a Mushroom-bed  in  the  house. 

1241.— Food  for  a tortoise.— “Stella”  probably 
has  a water  tortoise,  which  eats  only  worms,  and  requires 
a pun  of  water  that  it  can  get  inter.  There  is  an  account- 
of  them  in  Mr.  Wood's  book  of  natural  history,  under  the 
head  o*  terrapin,  wbw?b  is  their  real,  Cwaf. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

PERENNIAL  POPPIES. 

The  Perennial  Poppies,  by  the  continued  efforts 
of  our  florists,  have  now  become  the  most 
brilliant  and  beautiful  of  our  garden  flowers. 
The  two  most  popular  species  are  the  Iceland 
and  Oriental  species.  They  have  given  rise  to 
a great  many  beautiful  forms,  and  in  the 
Oriental  section  especially,  in  the  advent  of 
Blush  Queen,  we  have  a new  strain  capable  of 
eventually  producing  something  rich  and  start- 
ling. Much  the  same  may  be  said  about  the 
annual  species.  All  our  beautiful  varieties  have 
been  developed  from  the  common  field  Poppies. 
P.  somniferum,  the  Opium  Poppy,  has  given  us 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  grotesque  forms 
of  flowers  to  be  found  in  the  garden,  while  the 
French  varieties,  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  a cross  between  P.  Rhoeas  and  P.  somni- 
ferum, are  among  the  most  showy  of  our  border 
annuals.  The  annuals,  no  less  than  the  peren- 
nials, are  amenable  to  ordinary  garden  culture, 
and  should  be  treated  exactly  like  other  hardy 
annuals,  being  sown  where  they  are  to  flower 
about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April, 
thinning  out  the  seedlings  when  the  young 
plants  can  be  handled.  Those  taken  out,  if 
managed  carefully,  may  be  re- 
planted in  another  part  of  the 
border  or  in  beds,  after  which 
they  should  be  well  watered.  In 
addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
annuals,  P.  pavoninum,  P.  hetero- 
phyllum,  and  P.  armeniacum  will 
be  found  decided  acquisitions. 

I’,  californicum,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  is  certainly 
not  so  showy  nor  yet  so  useful 
as  is  our  native  P.  dubium.  Of 
the  perennial  species,  the  wood- 
cut  illustrates  one  of  two  of 
the  sections  which  will  be  found 
almost  indispensable  for  rock- 
work,  &c.  P.  pilosum  is  a native 
of  Bithynia  and  Mount  Olympus, 
and  is  known  in  gardens  under 
the  names  of  spicatum  and  Hel- 
dreiehi.  The  former  name  ought 
to  represent  a distinct  species, 
allied,  however,  to  P.  pilosum, 
but  the  latter,  which  is  described 
by  Boissier  as  a variety,  seems 
to  differ  so  little  from  the  type, 
as  to  be  practically  useless  in 
gardens.  P.  pilosum  is  a really 
striking  and  useful  plant,  a con- 
tinuous bloomer,  continuing  all 
through  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  The  leaves  are  almost 
entire  and  densely  hairy  or  pilose 
on  both  sides.  It  is  readily  in- 
creased by  division  and  seeds. 

P.  nudicaule  (the  Iceland  Poppy) 
is  an  extremely  useful  garden  plant.  It  is 
dwarf,  like  P.  alpinum,  and  in  groups  makes 
extremely  showy  beds  or  patches  on  the  mixed 
border.  The  flowers  vary  from  yellow  to  rich- 
orange,  in  the  variety  miniatum,  and  pure- 
white  in  album.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seed,  and  it  may  also  be  divided,  but  division 
does  not  always  answer.  P.  orientale  and  its 
varieties  are  the  handsomest  and  most  brilliant 
of  all  Poppies.  The  variety  bracteatum  is 
larger  and  more  brilliant  than  the  type.  A 
great  many  new  varieties  have  been  raised 
lately,  some  of  which  are  exquisite  in  form  and 
gorgeous  in  colouring.  The  only  fault  to  be 
found  with  P.  orientale  is  its  dying  down  in  late 
summer  and  autumn.  It  then  gives  a dirty, 
ragged  appearance  to  the  bed  or  border,  which  is 
always  unsightly,  and  if  cut  away  leaves  a big 
gap.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  a plant  of  this 
description  is  to  plant  it  directly  behind  a dense 
mass  of  dwarf  Evergreens  or  something  that 
keeps  its  leaves  until  late  autumn.  It  may  also 
be  planted  with  good  results  on  sunny  banks 
among  mixed  shrubs,  &c. , where  it  may  display 
all  its  beauty  without  showing  the  untidiness 
afterwards.  P.  lateritium  resembles  a dwarf 
or  weak  form  of  P.  orientale,  and  is  very  useful 
for  the  rockery.  P.  atlanticum  is  also  a useful 
rock  plant  with  brick-red  flowers  and  finely- 
cut  leaves.  It  flowers  all  through  the  summer 
and  forms  dwarf  tufts  of  brilliant  green. 

K. 


PROPAGATING  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

The  best  time  for  propagating  a stock  of  bed- 
ding plants  is  now  close  at  hand,  and  those  who 
have  had  any  experience  in  the  matter  will  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that  an  early  start  is  the 
only  way  to  ensure  success,  for  no  amount  of 
good  culture  late  in  the  season  will  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  sun-heat.  The  following  plants 
should  be  taken  in  hand  without  loss  of  time  : — 
“Geraniums,”  Zonal,  or  what  are  termed 
bedding  “Geraniums,”  should  be  propagated 
directly  a stock  of  cuttings  can  be  secured,  for 
very  few  plants  strike  root  with  greater  cer- 
tainty than  these,  whether  put  into  pots,  boxes, 
or  even  in  the  open  ground,  provided  they  are 
got  in  before  the  end  of  August.  If  the  work 
is  deferred  until  the  sun’s  rays  get  feeble,  a large 
percentage  will  usually  damp  off.  I use  boxes 
for  the  common  sorts,  setting  them,  when  filled, 
on  bricks  or  boards  to  keep  them  from  getting 
too  wet  when  heavy  rains  fall,  as  they  are  more 
susceptible  to  injury  from  excess  than  from  lack 
of  moisture.  Tricolor  and  bronze-leaved  varie- 
ties, which  are  not  only  more  valuable  but  also 
more  delicate,  are  decidedly  best  propagated  in 
small  pots,  putting  one  cutting  into  the  centre  of 
each.  Cuttings  of  the  Ivy-leaved  section,  that  has 
lately  become  so  very  popular,  strike  root  very 
freely  if  placed  about  half-a-dozen  in  a 3-inch 


pot,  and  a large  number  can  be  wintered  in  a 
small  space  in  this  way. 

Tufted  Pansies  now  form  a very  important 
item  in  the  flower-garden,  few  flowers  being 
more  suitable  for  edgings,  and  their  dwarf  free- 
flowering  habit,  and  the  long  period  during 
which  they  keep  up  a display,  coupled 
with  their  great  variety  of  colour,  make 
them  really  indispensable.  This  is  the  best 
time  to  ensure  a good  stock  for  next  season. 
Select  the  soft  young  growths  that  spring  up  at 
the  base  of  the  plant  and  dibble  them  into 
light  sandy  soil  under  hand-glasses  or  cloches. 
They  will  soon  strike  root,  and  may  then  be 
planted  out  about  6 inches  apart  in  beds  to  stand 
through  the  winter. 

Petunias,  single  or  double,  are  beautiful 
plants  for  summer  bedding,  but  if  left  until  late 
in  the  summer  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  good 
cuttings,  owing  to  the  plants  being  of  such  a 
free-flowering  habit  that  there  is  really  no  grow- 
ing wood  to  be  got.  Petunias  strike  readily  in 
a close,  shady  frame,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
rooted  they  should  be  set  out-of-doors  to  ensure 
sturdy  growth. 

Verbenas  are  very  similar  in  habit  to  the 
Petunias.  Young  shoots  that  spring  from  the 
base  of  the  old  plants  should  be  chosen  for  cut- 
tings ; they  root  very  freely.  Their  great  enemy 
is  mildew  ; as  soon  as  it  is  detected  the  plant 
should  be  dusted  with  sulphur. 

Heliotropes  strike  freely  if  the  non-flower- 


ing shoots  are  selected  and  dibbled  round  the 
edges  of  4 -inch  or  5-ineh  pots,  and  set  in  a close 
frame. 

LoUELlA,  blue  and  white,  is  such  a valuable 
edging  plant  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
have  a good  stock.  The  best  plan  I have  yet 
found  is  to  keep  a good  quantity  of  plants  in  pots 
or  boxes,  and  at  this  date  to  clip  off  all  the 
bloom,  which  will  cause  them  to  throw  out  a 
quantity  of  growing  shoots  from  the  base,  and 
by  September  they  will  be  fit  for  pulling  to 
pieces  and  dibbling  into  boxes  of  fine  soil  for 
keeping  through  the  winter  in  a cool  frame. 


LYCHNIS  VESPERTINA  PLENA. 
Among  good  summer  and  autumn-flowering 
perennials  this  holds  a foremost  position,  and 
large  plants  of  it  now  laden  with  a profusion  of 
fragrant  white  flowers  are  sure  to  be  admired. 
As  the  plant  is  a scarce  one,  and  always  has 
been,  a few  remarks  concerning  its  propagation 
may  be  helpful.  This  Lychnis  is  only  another 
instance  of  the  many  good  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  that  are  somewhat  difficult  to  increase, 
and  it  is  very  often  the  case  that  they  cannot 
be  divided  with  much  certainty,  seed  is  scarce, 
and  cuttings  are  troublesome.  Where  there 
are  large  examples  there  should  be  no  trouble  in 
raising  a stock  of  young  plants,  the  spring  being 
the  best  time  of  the  year  for  making  a start. 
The  plants  are  then  just  pushing  forth  their 
young  breaks  from  the  old  tufts,  and  these 
young  growths  when  sufficiently  long  and 
strong  are  the  very  best  material  for  providing 
a healthy  stock  of  plants  by-and-bye.  Some 
suggest  lifting  the  old  stools  and  placing  in 
slight  warmth,  but  my  advice  is  to  leave  them 
alone.  When  about  3 inches  long  these  young 
breaks  will  be  most  suitable  for  cuttings,  and 
the  most  important  item  to  ensure  a good  batch 
of  plants  is  the  manner  in  which  the  cuttings 
are  detached  from  the  old  plants.  Every 
cutting  should  be  detached  with  a heel,  never 
under  any  pretence  using  a knife  during  the 
operation.  The  finger  and  thumb  are  the  best 
means  of  taking  off'  the  cuttings,  taking  them 
as  near  the  stool  as  possible,  and  with  a little 
downward  pressure  tearing  them  off,  and 
inserting  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  without  further 
ado.  A large  specimen  is  capable  of  producing 
in  the  early  spring  a considerable  number  of 
suitable  cuttings,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  the  spring  is  lost  and  the  plant 
commences  to  put  up  the  spikes,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  propagating  it  are  once  more  at  an  end. 
Where  a quantity  is  needed  the  old  stool  should  be 
examined  every  few  days,  and  those  that  are 
ready  taken  off.  If  this  were  done,  there  need 
be  no  scarcity  of  this  fine  old  perennial,  for  such 
cuttings  as  those  I have  just  described  root  quite 
freely  in  about  three  weeks,  and  in  good  hands 
to  fully  90  per  cent.  Not  so,  however,  when  the 
spring  is  lost,  and  the  late  summer  chosen  for 
propagating  this  plant,  for  then  only  flowering 
wood  is  obtainable,  and  this  never  roots.  A 
manure-frame  with  slight  warmth  will  be  found 
an  excellent  medium  for  rooting  the  cuttings, 
but  if  not,  a small  hand-light  in  a shady  position 
in  the  greenhouse  will  do  equally  well.  E. 


MIGNONETTE. 

Although  such  a universal  favourite,  and  by 
no  means  difficult  to  cultivate,  many  failures 
occur,  both  in  the  open  air  and  under  glass.  It 
is  now  too  late  to  expect  very  good  results  from 
open-air  culture,  but  the  best  time  for  sowing 
the  seeds  in  pots  for  winter  blooming  is 
approaching.  It  is,  however,  in  the  open  air 
that  failures  so  often  occur,  and  perhaps  a few 
notes  on  how  we  get  good  beds  for  cutting  from 
may  be  of  service  to  those  who  have  failed,  or 
had  only  moderate  success  hitherto.  Mignonette 
seeds  freely,  and  the  seedlings  will  spring  up 
naturally  the  year  after  a crop  has  been  grown 
on  the  ground,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a good 
plan  to  trust  to  these  self-sown  seedlings,  for 
hardly  any  flower  that  we  grow  is  so  much 
benefited  by  an  entire  change  of  soil  as 
Mignonette.  I try  to  get  for  the  Mig- 
nonette beds,  soil  that  is  newly  broken  up, 
or  else  deeply  trenched,  for  no  amount  of 
manuring  has  such  a beneficial  effect  on  this 
plant  as  new  soil.  If  broken  up  during  the 
winter  and  left  rough  it  will  be  in  fine  condition 
for  sowing  in  March  ; then  rake  it  down  fine, 
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draw  shallow  drills  about  1 foot  apart,  and  sow 
the  seed  evenly,  just  covering  with  soil  and 
beating  down  firmly.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
are  up  dust  with  ashes,  soot,  or  lime,  for  many 
beds  of  seedlings  are  quite  cleared  off  without 
the  owners  thinking  that  the  seed  has  even  ger- 
minated. After  it  gets  fairly  into  growth  it 
will  need  but  little  attention.  For  pot-culture 
the  advantage  of  having  fresh  soil — viz.,  turf 
that  has  been  cut  long  enough  to  kill  the  Grass 
— is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  with  this 
broken  up  finely,  but  not  sifted,  and  rammed 
hard  into  the  pots,  the  finest  Mignonette  that  it 
is  possible  to  have  may  be  grown  without  any 
other  mixture  whatever.  ,J.  G. , Hants. 


ALPINE  PHLOXES. 

Charming  masses  of  many  of  the  easily-grown 
alpine  Phloxes  may  be  had  in  the  large  orna- 
mental vases  that  are  to  be  seen  in  many  a 
terrace  garden,  or,  should  these  not  exist,  the 
plants  may  be  grown  in  ordinary  pans  and 
allowed  to  occupy  such  positions  as  these  while 
they  ilower,  and  thus  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
surroundings  in  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
when  many  bulbous  plants  are  over  and  the 
ordinary  bedding-plants  have  not  been  put  out. 
Plants  of  the  alpine  Phloxes  are  easily  obtained, 
and  anyone  desirous  of  obtaining  such  should 
in  early  summer  procure  a few  of  the  most 
distinct  forms  and  plant  them  out  in  good  rich 
soil  in  nursery  beds  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  They  can  be  so  easily  and  readily  lifted 
in  the  early  days  of  the  year  and  may  be 
placed  in  pans  in  February  and  March  and 
flowered.  After  they  have  bloomed,  plant  them 
out  again  in 

Good  rich  ground  for  another  year.  Thus 
treated  they  would  only  remain  in  the  pans 
some  three  months  at  the  most.  Another  way 
in  which  they  display  themselves  to  advantage 
is  in  the  spring  garden  when  judiciously 
employed.  In  such  places  they  may  be  planted 
in  groups  or  separate  colours  in  beds  alone,  or 
distinctive  shade.s  of  them  might  be  employed  as 
an  edging  to  central  masses  of  Violas,  Forget- 
me-nots,  or  Crimson  Daisies — anything,  in  fact, 
with  which  they  would  blend  or  harmonise.  A 
very  good  bed  may  be  made  with  alpine  Pholxes 
as  a groundwork  and  Crocuses  springing  up 
thickly  from  their  tufts.  In  gardens  of  a 
picturesque  nature  where  fine  banks  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  to  be  found,  these  Phloxes  may  be 
made  singularly  happy  as  marginal  plants 
12  inches  or  18  inches  wide  ; or,  again,  on  the 
large  rockery  in  broad  spreading  patches,  where 
their  beauty  is  always  seen  at  a glance,  these 
cannot  be  too  freely  employed.  What  can  equal 
handsome  mas-s:s  of  their  snow-white  flowers 
overhanging  some  projecting  ledge  or  rock, 
with  others  of  bright  pink  and  others  of  the 
liveliest  rose?  The  foregoing  remarks  chiefly 
apply  to  those  kinds  winch  are  known  and 
included  under  the  head  of  P.  setacea,  for  all  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Nelson, 
who  raised  many  fine  hybrids,  the  majority  of 
these  being  in  cultivation  to-day.  They  are  all 
of  sterling  worth,  but 

The  most  distinct,  and  therefore  the  most 
likely  to  merit  general  favour,  are— Model  : 
Bright  rosy-carmine,  very  free  and  compact,  its 
cushion-like  tufts  being  literally  smothered  with 
its  lively  coloured  blsssoms.  The  Bride  has 
snow-white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion  on  a neat  and  compact  tuft. 
The  flowers  individually  are  rendered  the  more 
conspicuous  owing  to  a faint  pink  eye.  This 
variety,  while  being  one  of  the  best  for  massing 
and  the  like,  is  in  favourable  positions  inclined 
to  emit  roots  freely  from  the  prostrate  stems, 
by  which  means  a stock  may  soon  be  raised. 
Grandiflora  is  one  of  the  best,  very  free,  and 
bears  flowers  of  a rich  shade  of  mauve.  Atro- 
purpurea  is  more  trailing  in  habit  than  the 
majority,  and  therefore  suited  for  planting  in 
those  positions  where  its  growths  may  have 
opportunity  to  overhang  the  sides  of  the  rockery, 
and  thus  display  itself  to  advantage.  It  is 
exceptionally  vigorous,  and  provides  a remark- 
able display  of  its  large  rosy-purple  blossoms. 
Vivid  : This  bright  and  charming  kind  is  well 
named,  for  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  brilliant  of  all  the  group.  In 
habit  it  is  very  dense  and  compact,  the  flowers 
very  abundant,  though  not  so  large  as  in  some 
kinds,  and  the  colour  a brilliant  rose  with 
carmine  centre.  Nelsoni  is  a very  old  kind 


with  white  flowers.  It  was  in  cultivation 
many  years  before  the  new  set  of  setacea 
varieties  came  into  notice,  and  is  not  even  now 
eclipsed  by  any  of  the  newcomers.  It  differs 
but  slightly  from  the  variety  of  setacea  called 
The  Bride.  Nelsoni  in  reality  belongs  to  the 
subulata  group,  and  is  sometimes  called  subu- 
lata  alba.  Frondosa  is  a very  old  and  free- 
growing  species,  producing  masses  of  flowers  of 
a bright-pink.  This  one  is  excellent  for  the 
rockery  or  the  border.  Amoena  : Still  one  of  the 
most  useful  for  general  purposes,  for  not  only 
does  it  produce  in  spring-time  its  dense  masses 
of  lovely  pink  flowers,  but  it  continues  to  bear 
them  with  a remarkable  persistency  for  a very 
considerable  time.  In  the  spring  months  when 
flowering  is  well-nigh  completed,  I have  cut  it 
closely  over  with  a knife  and  replanted  it  in 
good  ground  at  once  ; in  about  six  weeks  or  two 
months  it  has  begun  flowering  again,  and  in 
October  and  November  I have  had  a bed  of  it 
30  feet  long  as  bright  and  effective  as  in  spring- 
time. It  is,  indeed,  a charming  plant  for  almost 
any  position.  These,  then,  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  a varied  and  useful  group  of  spring 
(lowers  that,  strange  to  say,  are  not  so  exten- 
sively grown  as  they  should  be. 

Other  kinds  are  procumbens,  stellaria, 
nivalis,  reptans,  divaricata,  ovata,  stolonifera, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar  value  and 
points  of  interest.  It  may  be  well  to  say  a word 
about  the  requirements  of  the  majority,  and  in 
particular  of  the  setacea  varieties,  all  of  which 
prefer  a fairly  good  holding  and  deep  soil,  and 
m summer  positions  removed  from  the  hottest 
midday  sun,  which,  with  excessive  drought,  dis- 
figures them  very  much.  All  may  be  freely 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young  growths 
when  flowering  is  complete  or  nearly  so,  and 
these,  if  detached  with  a heel  and  inserted  in 
sandy  soil,  will  invariably  root  well  in  about  a 
month.  Care  should  always  be  taken  that  the 
cuttings  be  not  allowed  to  shrivel  before  being 
inserted,  for  if  so,  they  rarely  recover.  In  the 
case  of  P.  amrena,  increase  by  division  is  so 
simple  that  there  is  no  need  for  troubling  about 
cuttings,  and  those  who  have  neither  time  nor 
convenience  for  taking  cuttings  had  better  re- 
sort to  pegging  the  growths  into  very  sandy 
soil,  and  keeping  all  fairly  moist  for  a month, 
by  which  time  many  will  have  sent  forth  shoots 
quite  freely.  E. 


SUMMER  STOCKS. 

Although  the  tall  and  loose  growing  section 
known  as  the  Giant  Ten-week  furnish  the  best 
forms  for  cutting  from,  especially  from  side 
shoots,  the  pyramidal  forms  produce  the  best 
effect  outdoors  in  the  mass.  Usually  in  what 
may  be  called  an  ordinary  collection  of  either 
form,  but  especially  of  the  latter,  we  see  prob- 
ably one  half  of  very  ineffective  colours,  such  as 
dirty  yellow,  buff,  brown,  bronze,  &c.,  all  of 
which  add  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  our  gardens. 
Pure  - white,  carmine,  crimson,  mauve,  and 
violet  form  the  best  of  any  of  these  sections  ; 
indeed,  half-a-dozen  good  clear  colours  are  ample 
for  all  purposes.  I have  here  the  best  pure 
White  Stock  of  the  Giant  Ten-week  form,  which 
has  been  named  Princess  Alice.  I find  that 
from  home-saved  seed  it  keeps  its  character 
well,  and  produces  75  per  cent,  of  double 
flowers.  These  almost  resemble  the  flowers  of 
a good  double  Balsam,  and  are  really  good 
enough  to  take  off  singly  and  use  if  needed  for 
bouquets,  <&c.  The  growth,  which  is  tall  and 
rather  loose,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of 
Mauve  Beauty,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
pyramidal  forms,  and  a capital  type  of  the  habit 
of  its  section.  This,  too,  keeps  its  character 
from  home-saved  seed  in  remarkable  form,  giving 
a great  profusion  of  double  flowers,  so  that  it 
is  needful  to  grow  a large  number  of  plants  to 
obtain  any  quantity  of  seed.  I have  several 
hundreds  blooming  beautifully  now.  A big 
batch  outdoors  has  the  larger  proportion  of 
double,  because  all  the  strongest  plants  taken 
from  the  seed  bed  were  planted  out  in  the  open, 
and  almost  invariably  the  strongest  seedling 
plants  produce  double  flowers.  In  the  house, 
where  all  the  weaker  plants  were  dibbled  up 
thickly  to  bloom  and  seed,  the  proportion  is 
diverse,  single  predominating.  That  is  just 
what  is  desired.  House-produced  seed  is  of 
very  superior  quality  to  what  is  produced  in  the 
open  air,  even  in  the  best  of  seasons.  It  is  well 
to  have  some  Stocks  which  make  a brave  show 


outdoors  and  some  that  are  best  fitted  to  pro- 
duce flowers  for  cutting.  Still,  these  latter 
should  not  be  planted  for  ordinary  decoration, 
but  in  some  garden  kept  expressly  for  the  growth 
of  plants  for  the  production  of  flowers  for 
cutting.  D. 

J 247.— Transplanting  Poppies.— I am 

not  surprised  to  hear  that  you  cannot  succeed 
in  transplanting  annual  Poppies,  if  you  refer 
to  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the 
same  year,  as  I never  knew  anyone  succeed  in 
doing  so  ; but  if  the  seed  is  sotvn  in  the  autumn 
and  the  plants  stand  through  the  winter,  which 
they  will  do  sometimes,  they  can  be  transplanted 
in  the  spring  with  safety.  You  had  better 
make  up  your  mind  to  depend  on  plants  of  your 
own  raising.  Early  in  April  scatter  a little  seed 
on  the  surface  of  the  border  where  the  plants 
are  to  flower  and  lightly  rake  it  over.  When 
large  enough  thin  out  the  plants  9 inches  apart. 
— J.  C.  C. 

1224.— Sweet  Williams.  — The  Sweet 
Williams  sown  last  year,  and  flowering  so 
well  this  year,  would  flower  again  next  season, 
but  not  so  well  as  they  have  done  this 
year.  To  do  Sweet  Williams  well  they 
should  be  treated  as  biennials.  A fresh  lot  of 
plants  ought  to  be  raised  annually  to  replace 
those  that  are  destroyed  after  they  have  pro- 
duced their  flowers.  The  young  shoots  must 
not  be  removed,  but  if  they  are  too  numerous, 
as  they  frequently  are,  thin  them  out ; it  is  the 
young  growths  being  produced  now  which  would 
flower  next  year. — J.  D.  E. 

1223. —Pansies  after  blooming.— Top-dress  the 
beds  with  loam  and  old  manure,  equal  parts,  and  peg 
down  the  strangling  shoots.  The  plants  will  soon  break 
into  blossom  again. — E.  H. 

When  Pansies  have  been  exhausted  by 

blooming,  as  they  frequently  are,  the  best  treat- 
ment— indeed,  the  only  way  to  renew  their 
vigour  and  obtain  good  plants  again — is  to  re- 
move all  the  flowers  from  the  plants.  Give 
them  a rich  surface-dressing  of  decayed  manure, 
mixed  with  a little  fine  loam,  and  if  leaf-mould 
can  be  added  it  is  excellent.  Peg  the  growths 
down  into  this,  and  they  will  start  off  again  and 
flower  freely.  It  is  now  time  that  cuttings  were 
put  in  to  produce  a set  of  young  plants  for 
flowering  next  year. — J.  D.  E. 

1211. — Lobelia  littoralis. — This  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  the  rock  garden  in  a 
sunny  position,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  my 
garden  in  Essex.  I do  not  care  to  grow 
plants  in  a greenhouse  that  do  well  and  flower 
freely  in  the  open  garden,  but  should  place  it 
near  the  glass  in  a sunny  position  in  the  house. 
It  would,  I opine,  grow  well  in  a pan,  as  it 
hugs  the  ground  and  covers  it  like  the  Herni- 
aria  glabra. — J.  D.  E. 

1288.— Plants  for  small  rock  garden. 

— The  following  will  make  a useful  selection  : 
Aubrietia  grandiflora,  .-Ethionema  cordifolium, 
Alyssum  speciosum,  A.  montanum,  A.  saxatile 
compactum,  Acaena  Novae  Zealandise,  Antennaria 
dioica  rosea,  Arabis  albida,  Androsace  lanu- 
ginosa, Acantholimon  glumaceum,  Campanula 
pulla,  C.  crespitosa,  C.  garganica,  Anthvllis 
montana,  Calandrinia  umbellata,  Dianthus 
alpinus,  D.  deltoides,  D.  petreeus,  Gentiana 
verna,  G.  acaulis,  Dryas  octopetala,  Hypericum 
humifusum,  Gaultheria  procumbens,  Linaria 
alpina,  L.  pallida,  Lysimachia  Nummularia, 
Mazus  Pumilio,  Geranium  sanguineum,  Myosotis 
rupicola,  (F.nothera  acaulis,  Phlox  Nelsoni,  P. 
frondosa,  P.  procumbens,  Primula  rosea,  P. 
farinosa,  P.  nivalis,  P.  marginata,  Saponaria 
ocymoides,  Crucianella  stylosa,  Iceland  Poppies 
in  variety,  Dactylis  glomerata  variegata,  Festuca 
glauca  (the  two  last  are  very  pretty  Grasses — 
foliage  is  sometimes  as  charming  as  flowers), 
Glechoma  hederacea  variegata,  Viola  cornuta, 
V.  lutea,  Cyclamen  europajum,  Daphne  Cneorum, 
Saxifraga  cassia,  S.  juniperina,  S.  longifolia, 
S.  oppositifolia,  Sternbergia  lutea,  Sedum 
elegaus,  S.  rupestre,  Silene  acaulis,  Veronica 
prostrata,  V.  saxatilis,  Zauschneria  californica, 
Plumbago  Larpentae,  Omphalodes  verna,  Oxalis 
tioribunda,  and  Sedum  Sieboldi  variegatuin. — 
E.  H. 

Galanthus  Elwesi,  r,  giant  Snowdrop, 

will  flower  early  in  January,  and  as  it  succeeds 
capitally  on  a rockery  where  there  is  a good 
depth  of  soil  between  the  stones  it  is  worthy  of 
a place  in  the  smallest  rockery.  Saxifraga 
Burseriana  flowers  in  February,  and  grows  not 
more  than  3 inches  high.  There  are  many  other 
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members  of  this  family  which  are  really  valuable 
for  a small  rockery — for  instance,  S.  Camposi, 
S.  granulata  il.-pl.,  S.  csospitosa ; S.  muscoidcs 
purpurea  and  hypnoidos,  Adonis  vernalis. 
Alyssum  saxatile  compactum  is  deserving  of  a 
place  on  any  rockery.  Androsace  lanuginosa 
is  exceedingly  pretty.  There  are  several 
forms  of  Anemone — for  instance,  apennina, 
fulgens,  and  sylvestris.  Aquilegias,  such 
as  pyrenaica  and  ccerulea  are  showy  rook 
plants.  Arenaria  balearica  is  perhaps  the 
most  minute  growing  and  flowering  plant 
in  the  whole  category  of  rockery  subjects.  The 
old-fashioned  Thrift  (Armeria  maritima)  is  use- 
ful, and  so  is  the  stronger-growing  variety, 
Cephalotes.  Aster  alpinus  is  a late-flowering 
and  dwarf  type  of  Michaelmas  Daisy  well 
worthy  a place.  Aubrietia  Campbelli,  deep- 
purple,  and  A.  Leitchlini,  carmine-rose,  are 
both  very  handsome,  and  so  much  in  advance  of 
such  sorts  as  grieca,  for  instance,  that  this 
latter  is  hardly  worth  cultivating  now.  There 
are  many  suitable  forms  of  Campanula— car- 
patica,  turbinata,  pulla,  pumila,  and  p.  alba, 


than  3 inches  high.  Tiarolla  cordifolia  is  hand- 
some both  in  foliage  and  flowor.  Lysimachia 
Numinularia  auroa,  and  Linaria  Cymbalaria  arc 
showy  subjects.  Any  bare  places  might  bo  Idled 
up  in  the  spring  with  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  pre-' 
pared  from  cuttings  the  previous  August.  Violas 
would  be  useful  for  the  same  purpose.— S.  P. 

1284.— Calvary  Clover.— This  plant  will 
grow  out-of-doors  if  the  seed  is  sown  early  in 
spring,  and  the  plants  raised  in  a greenhouse, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  planted  out 
in  a warm  border.  That,  however,  is  the  way 
1 have  treated  them,  but  for  all  that  I know 
they  may  be  quite  hardy.  What  you  suppose 
to  be  the  seed  is  the  seed-vessel,  which,  if 
properly  developed,  contains  several  seeds. 
This  vessel  is  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  plant,  because  if,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
pin,  you  begin  to  open  the  round  ball  at  the 
point  where  it  became  detached  from  the  plant, 
you  will  find  it  unroll  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  ribbon-like  strip  in  one  length,  leaving 
the  seed  loose  in  the  hand.  Nature  affords  us 
many  interesting  lessons  in  the  way  in  which  it 


trees  and  shrubs. 


Hardy  Draciena  in  Guernsey. 


muralis  and  Hosti  are  all  first-class  for  the  rock- 
ery. The  various  forms  of  Rock  Rose  (Cistus 
purpurea  and  florentinus)  are  worthy  of  a place. 
Gentiana  acaulis  and  the  small-flowered  verna 
must  not  be  forgotten,  no  matter  how  small  the 
list  is.  Cyclamen  Atkinsi,  album  and  roseum, 
are  showy  and  distinct  plants  to  cultivate. 
Dianthus  alpinus,  and  a plant  of  the  Lady’s 
Slipper  (Cypripedium  Calceoleus)  would  prove 
interesting,  and  so  would  Trillium  grandiflorum, 
if  moisture  and  shade  could  be  secured  for  them. 
Erigeron  aurantiacus,  Hepatica  angulosa  (blue, 
and  the  double  red  form  should  secure  a place), 
Iberis  correiefolia,  Evergreen  Candytuft,  and 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  as  well  as  Lychnis 
viscaria  splendens,  are  amongst  the  best  of  rock 
plants.  The  dwarf  varieties  of  (Enothera  macro- 
carpa  and  taraxacifolia  would  flower  throughout 
the  summer.  The  Californian  Fuchsia  (Zausch- 
neria  californica)  flowers  freely  in  the  autumn. 
The  Iceland  Poppies  are  free  flowering  and 
dwarf  in  growth.  Some  few  Primulas  should 
be  added,  such  as  nivalis  and  capitata.  Statice 
latifolia  is  a good  July  and  August  flowering 
plant.  Thalictrum  adiantifolium  is  useful,  even 
for  its  foliage.  Veronica  prostrata  is  a densely- 
flowering  deep-blue  species,  growing  not  more 


provides  for  the  protection  of  its  future  off- 
spring, but  I know  of  none  more  effective  or  so 
beautifully  arranged  as  in  the  case  of  the  plant 
under  notice. — J.  C.  C. 

Sow  the  seed  the  first  week  in  April  in 

sandy  soil  in  a 3-inch  pot.  Place  the  pot  in  a 
gentle  heat,  if  possible  ; if  not  available  a cold 
frame  will  suffice — if  that  is  not  at  hand  a warm, 
sunny  window  will  answer.  Keep  the  soil  moist ; 
the  seed  will  quickly  germinate.  When  the 
plant  is  3 inches  high,  place  a small  stake  along- 
side of  it  to  induce  it  to  grow  erect.  In  a short 
time  side-shoots  will  push  from  the  joints  ; these 
in  time  should  be  also  staked.  When  the  pot  is 
full  of  roots,  shift  the  plant  into  a 5-inch  pot, 
which  will  be  large  enough  for  it  to  flower  in 
and  perfect  the  seed-pods,  which  is  really  the 
great  novelty  about  this  plant ; the  rich  crimson- 
coloured  foliage  is  handsome.  During  its  growth 
it  should  have  abundance  of  water  at  the  root, 
or  red-spider  will  attack  the  leaves,  and  will 
check  its  free  growth  and  spoil  the  colour  of  its 
foliage  ; the  flower  is  yellow,  not  handsome. 
This  plant  will  grow  in  the  garden  very  well, 
but  in  a pot  the  seed-pods  are  more  quickly 
formed,  and  thus  the  novelty  aimed  at  in  grow- 
ing this  Clover  is  more  safely  attained. — S.  P. 


HARDY  DRACAENA  IN  GUERNSEY. 

Tins  hardy  Dracaena  is  often  seen  doing  well  in 
the  south  and  west  of  England  and  Ireland,  but 
wc  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  growing  so 
gracefully  and  vigorously  as  it  is  shown  in  trie 
accompanying  engraving,  prepared  from  a 
photograph  taken  in  the  garden  of  Lord  de 
Saumarez  in  Guernsey.  Since  the  photograph 
was  taken,  the  plant  has  assumed  quite  the  pro- 
portions of  a tree,  flowering  and  seeding  with 
great  freedom.  It  is  one  of  the  few  plants  of 
its  family  which  grow  well  in  our  gardens. 

1243.-  -Planting  Hollies,  &c. — Hollies 
grow  best  in  soil  of  a loamy  texture  ; blue  clay 
is  the  worst.  Peaty  soil  will  grow  good  Hollies 
and  so  will  a strong  loam  overlaying  that  which 
is  heavy  and  retentive,  though  not  absolutely 
clay.  Whatever  soil  is  at  hand  thoroughly 
trench  it  2 feet  deep  and  add  some  partly  decayed 
manure  under  the  top  spit  of  soil ; it  is  useless 
to  place  it  lower  in  the  trench,  the  roots  would  not 
find  it.  Hollies  are  not  deep-rooting  plants  ; 
they  are  rather  inclined  for  fibre  running  near 
the  surface.  The  middle  of  April  is  the  best 
time  to  plant.  If  possible  choose  showery 
weather,  or  if  there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter 
and  the  weather  be  dry  at  planting-time  make 
the  soil  wet  about  the  roots,  treading  it  hrmly 
into  a puddle,  and  mulch  the  surface  with  partly 
rotted  manure  2 inches  thick,  which  will 
prevent  the  moisture  evaporating  from  the  soil 
and  will  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  giving 
water  to  the  trees,  which  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  weather  continued  dry  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  is  a question  of  convenience , 
purpose,  and  expense  what  are  employed.  Anj 
size  from  1 foot  high  up  to  fi  feet  can  easily  be 
planted.  If  the  trees  are  brought  from  a 
nursery  they  should  come  to  hand  properly 
packed,  and  with  care  all  should  grow  ; but  if 
the  trees  are  badly  lifted,  and  as  badly  planted, 
then  Hollies  are  not  good  plants  to  establish. 
Old  Hollies  that  have  got  bare  of  branches  at 
the  bott  om  should  be  cut  down  to  within  3 feet 
of  the  ground  if  branches  close  to  the  base  are 
needed,  if  not  G feet  would  suffice.  There  is  no 
way  to  refurnish  Hollies  with  branches  except 
cutting  them  down. — S.  P. 


1232. — Liquid-manure  for  Geraniums 

—Unless  the  soil  is  very  poor  it  would  be 
absurd  to  give  liquid-manure  to  “Geraniums 
(which  always  bloom  best  in  only  moderately  - 
good  ground),  or,  indeed,  to  any  kind  of  plants 
in  such  weather  as  we  have  had  lately  moist 
and  cool.  A good  soaking  of  water  in  which 
the  horse-droppings  have  been  steeped  occasion- 
ally would  do  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Asters, 
Stocks,  &c.,  as  well  as  any  fine-foliaged  plants, 
a world  of  good  in  dry  weather ; but  the  Gera- 
niums ” are  making  too  much  growth  already7. 

B.  C.  R. 

1210.— Unjointing  hot-water  pipes  — 

There  is  no  possible  means  of  separating 
pipes  connected  with  this  material,  commonly 
known  as  iron  cement,  and  this  constitutes  one 
of  the  chief  objections  to  its  use.  A our  only 
plan  is  to  cut  the  pipes  themselves  at  any  con- 
venient point  by  first  nicking  them  deeply  all 
round  with  a flat  or  three-cornered  file  and 
then  finishing  the  job  with  a cold  chisel  and 
heavy  hammer.  The  lengths  can  be  connected 
again  with  loose  collars  or  double  sockets,  and 
this  time  I should  advise  you  to  make  the  joints 
with  india-rubber  rings  or  Portland  cement— 
preferably  the  latter.  The  cement  joints  are 
perfectly  sound  and  safe,  and  remain  good  for 
any  length  of  time,  never  split  the  sockets,  and 
can  be  taken  out  at  any  time  in  ten  minutes  with 
a fine  steel  chisel  and  a little  wriggling.— 

B.  C.  R. 

1125.— A plague  of  earwigs.—  If  you 

do  not  object  to  the  temporary  disfigure- 
ment of  your  garden,  fill  a number  of  60-sized 
pots  with  Moss  or  even  soft  crumpled  paper 
and  stand  them  bottom  upwards  on  the 
borders  of  the  beds.  Every  morning  take  a basin 
of  water  (hot  if  possible)  into  the  f^den  lift  up 
the  pots,  and  open  the  paper  or  shake  the  Moss 
over* the  water,  and  you  will  soon  reduce  the 
number  of  these  troublesome  pests.— A.  Lt. 
Butler. 
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ORCHIDS. 

L/ELIA  HARPOPHYLLA. 

Here  we  have  a beautiful  scarlet-flowered 
species,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  does  not 
require  much  heat.  I have  little  doubt  that  the 
plant  sent  by  “ Miss  Morris  ” has  been  suffering 
from  being  stewed  in  a hot  stove  and  over- 
watered, and  perhaps  smothered  up  far  too 
much  with  the  foliage  of  other  plants.  This  is 
a point  one  has  no  opportunity  of  judging 
about.  I get  a specimen,  such  as  that  now  before 
me,  and  the  rest  is  simply  theory,  and  if  the 
owner  is  questioned  upon  these  points  very 
little  or  no  information  is,  as  a rule,  obtained. 
One  of  the  causes  mentioned,  or  it  may  be  a 
combination  of  the  two,  has  been  the  ruin  and 
downfall  of  the  plant.  It  appears  to  me  that 
too  much  water  has  been  given  through  the 
winter  season,  and  I am  led  so  to  think  from  the 
weak  little  shoots  which  surround  it ; there  is 
not  a fair,  good-sized  shoot  that  has  been 
made  these  two  seasons  at  least,  and  if 
the  other  plants  are  at  all  like  the  one 
sent,  I should  advise  them  to  be  thrown 
away  at  once.  The  sooner  the  houses  are  clear 
of  such  rubbish  the  better.  Get  another  healthy 
specimen  and  treat  it  as  follows  : The  plant  is 

a native  of  Brazil.  More  about  its  native  place 
I cannot  tell  you,  but  it  must  be  a part  that 
becomes  very  cool  at  one  time  of  the  year,  for  I 
have  seen  the  plant  resting  very  cool  in  the 
winter  months,  and  blooming  finely  in  the 
spring.  Of  course,  during  this  time  the  plants 
have  been  kept  as  dry  as  was  consistent  with 
keeping  them  from  shrivelling  and  in  good 
health,  because  it  is  such  a thin-stemmed 
species  that  it  cannot  withstand  much  without 
being  visibly  affected.  It  is  a very  slender- 
stemmed species,  with  long,  narrow  leaves,  grow- 
ing a foot  or  more  in  height,  and  upon  these  stems 
it  flowers  freely,  and  the  blooms  last  long  in  full 
beauty  ; but  these  must  not  be  left  too  long 
upon  the  plant,  or  it  will  become  exhausted. 
Rather  cut  them,  and  adopt  the  little  tubes 
brought  into  use  by  Mr.  A.  Outram,  which  I 
think  can  be  obtained  of  any  seedsman  ; these 
can  be  put  into  the  same  pot  with  the  cut-flowers 
in  them,  or  into  any  other  pots,  and  the  flowers 
keep  well  and  make  a fine  display.  The  only 
thing  to  avoid  is  sprinkling  them  with  water  ; 
if  this  can  be  attended  to  the  plants  can  be 
set  growing,  and  they  will  make  bulbs 
fit  to  bloom  another  season,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  I recommend  the  use  of  these 
tubes — it  saves  the  energies  of  the  plant, 
and  reserves  its  strength  for  continuing 
its  growth.  If  you  do  not  have  these  tubes 
you  will  require  extra  plants,  so  that  they  may 
flower  alternately.  From  three  to  seven  flowers 
are  borne  upon  each  scape,  each  being  2 inches 
to  3 inches  across.  The  lip  is  three-lobed,  the 
front  lobe  recurved,  crisp  at  the  margin,  white 
on  the  disc,  the  whole  flower  being  otherwise  of 
a rich  orange-vermilion,  which  is  a startling 
and  a lively  colour,  contrasting  beautifully  with 
other  blooms.  The  plant  should  be  potted  in 
good  fibrous  brown  poat,  with  a little  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss  added.  The  pots  should  be 
nearly  filled  with  drainage,  and  this  must  be 
kept  always  in  a free  and  open  condition,  in  order 
to  allow  any  and  all  superabundant  moisture  to 
pass  quickly  away,  and  thus  to  keep  everything 
about  it  in  a sweet  and  wholesome  condition. 
When  growing  they  should  be  kept  in  the 
Cattleya-house,  and  be  kept  judiciously  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  with  a nice  moist  atmos- 
phere ; but  afterwards,  when  growth  is  com- 
pleted and  the  flowering  sheaths  are  formed, 
very  much  less  will  be  necessary,  and  the 
plants  may  be  removed  for  the  winter  months  to 
the  Odontoglossuin-house.  During  their  period 
of  growth  they  should  be  near  the  glass  in  order 
to  ensure  robust  growth,  shading  only  from  the 
hottest  sun  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLEYA  WALKERIANA. 

From  “ Miss  Potts,  of  Manchester,”  comes  a 
flower  of  this  species  for  naming,  ■with  a com- 
plaint about  its  growth,  and  a request  for  advice 
as  to  what  she  can  do  to  ensure  its  well  doing. 
This  is  a very  beautiful  plant,  which  was  first 
found  by  Gardner  about  fifty  years  ago,  growing 
upon  the  stems  and  branches  of  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  water  in  warm  parts  of  Brazil, 
and  for  this  very  reason  it  requires  to  be  kept 


warm  and  moist.  I used  to  keep  the  plant  very 
dry  in  the  winter  season,  judging  from  its  stout 
bulbs  that  it  required  to  be  well  dried  and 
rested,  but  with  this  treatment  I always  failed 
to  get  it  to  flower.  When  I altered  the  treat- 
ment, and  kept  it  warm  and  fairly  moist  through 
the  winter,  I had  its  beautiful  blooms  to  reward 
me  through  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
The  growth  that  it  has  made  with  “ Miss  Potts  ” 
is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  species  ; it  never 
flowers  upon  the  stems  which  bear  the  leaves, 
but  it  makes  a short,  slender  shoot  which  bears 
the  flowers,  and  when  the  flowers  have  faded  it 
will  again  produce  a shoot  bearing  a leaf.  There 
are  several  other  similar  plants  which  some  con- 
sider varieties  of  C.  bulbosa  or  C.  Walkeriana, 
but  I think  they  are  quite  distinct.  Some  of 
these  produce  their  flowers  upon  the  stems 
with  their  leaves ; others,  again,  make 
a distinct  stem,  which  dies  away  when 
the  flower  is  past.  Of  these  I may  men- 
tion C.  dolosa,  which  produces  its  flowers  always 
from  the  base  of  the  leaf.  C.  Schrcederiana  is 
another  plant  which  does  the  same  thing,  and 
these  plants  I look  upon  as  quite  distinct  from 
C.  Walkeriana.  G.  nobilior,  although  it  does, 
like  C.  Walkeriana,  produce  its  flowers  on  a 
separate  peduncle,  bears  usually  two  leaves  upon 
the  top  of  its  bulbs.  Its  flowers  are  large,  the 
side  lobes  forming  quite  a hood,  which  envelop 
the  column,  not  leaving  it  half  exposed,  as  it  is 
in  C.  Walkeriana,  so  that  I beg  leave  to  re- 
spectfully differ  in  views  respecting  these  plants. 
C.  Walkeriana  is  a beautiful  dwarf-growing 
plant,  seldom  exceeding  6 inches  in  height,  and 
it  usually  produces  a pair  of  flowers  upon  the 
stem.  These  are  each  from  3 inches  to  4 inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  in  the  flower  before 
me  being  rosy-purple  ; but  they  vary  consider- 
ably, the  lip  being  of  a more  brilliant  shade  of 
the  same  colour — yellow  at  the  base.  To  grow 
this  plant  well  it  requires  the  heat  of  the  East 
Indian  house  and  a nice  moist  atmosphere.  It 
should  be  placed  in  a shallow  earthenware 
basket,  well  drained,  and  this  should  be  hung 
up  near  to  the  glass,  so  as  to  afford  it  as  much 
sun  and  light  as  possible,  shading  it,  of  course, 
from  the  mid-day  sun.  Very  little  soil  is  re- 
quired, and  this  should  consist  of  good  brown 
peat-fibre,  with  a little  chopped  Sphagnum 
added.  Matt.  Bramble. 


BRASSIA  VERRUCOSA. 

A part  of  a spike  of  bloom  of  this  comes  from 
“ Arthur  Salt,”  and  he  also  asks  for  some  hints 
as  to  culture,  in  addition  to  the  name.  I am 
very  glad  to  find  he  has  been  so  successful  in 
growing  Orchids,  and  if  he  will  take  heed  to 
what  I say,  he  may  also  grow  the  Brassias  with 
the  same  results.  This  is  a family  of  Orchids 
which  the  first-class  growers  do  not  look  upon 
with  a favourable  eye,  considering  them  too 
common  to  take  any  notice  of.  This,  however, 
is  a very  foolish  and  absurd  idea,  for  although 
none  of  these  plants  possess  gay  and  attractive 
colours,  the  singularity  of  their  structure  is 
something  wonderful,  and  they  arrest  attention 
whenever  seen  in  flower.  I am  not  able  to 
define  accurately  the  species  to  which  “ Mr. 
Salt’s  ” flowers  belong,  but  I hope  he  will  send 
it  again  another  season  when  he  has  it  flowering 
in  a good  condition,  and  if  the  end  of  the  spike 
is  bound  up  with  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  the  spike 
itself  fastened  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
it  will  come  to  me  right  enough.  Flowers  do 
not  want  wrapping  up  in  dry  wadding,  and 
another  point  to  remember  is  that  flowers  should 
be  put  into  the  box  as  close  and  as  tight  as 
possible  ; they  by  no  means  want  space  to  slip 
about  aud  bruise  each  other.  A friend  from 
Bristol  is  very  much  given  to  packing 
his  flowers  loosely.  Well,  having  told  you 
what  to  do,  what  not  to  do,  and  what 
to  avoid,  I will  say  a little  about  the  culti- 
vation of  Brassias.  They  are  plants  widely 
spread  over  tropical  America  and  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  They  naturally  grow  in 

the  shade,  and  therefore  should  be  kept  well 
shaded  in  our  houses  at  home,  but  they  should 
not  be  smothered  up  with  other  plants.  They 
like  an  abundance  of  water  during  the  growing 
season,  and  should  not  be  dried  up  at  any  time, 
as  this  causes  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow,  instead 
of  the  rich  green  which  they  usually  assume.  A 
tolerably  warm  temperature  suits  them  best 
when  growing,  but  they  may  be  rested  cool,  and 
supplied  with  enough  water  to  keep  the  bulbs 
and  leaves  in  good  condition,  when  they  will 


flower  freely  and  give  any  amount  of  pleasure 
by  their  quaint  forms.  Brassia  is  very  nearly 
related  to  Oncidiutn,  although  the  flowers  look 
so  different  — aud,  indeed,  Reichenbach  has 
classed  them  with  Oncidiums,  which  I think  was 
injudicious.  Some  twelve  or  eighteen  species 
and  varieties  are  known  to  be  in  cultivation,  but 
they  are  not  so  frequently  to  be  met  with 
as  they  were  when  1 was  a boy.  The  genus 
commemorates  a celebrated  collector  of  plants 
named  Brass,  who  was  also  a skilful  hand  with 
his  pencil.  M \tt.  Bramble. 


Town  gardens.  — As  the  owner  of  that 
doubtful  source  of:  i j . y i.  ent — a town  garden 
— of  course,  I am  inters  v d in  the  weekly  para- 
graph on  town  gardens  i r Gardening.  I fear  it 
is  generally  optimistic . Take  the  issue 
July  23rd  : “ Delphiniu  t.  s are  gorgeous.”  Mine 
have  been  devoured  b r a i ..  insect  that  I cannot 
discover — the  leaves  ;i  l .td,  the  flower-buds 
eaten  away,  only  the  tall,  I are  stalks  remaining. 
“Carnations  are  expand  ig.”  Mine  will  not 
open  for  ten  days,  unless  the  weather  becomes 
much  warmer  than  it  ha>  l een,  and  every  now 
and  then  one  cankers  a;  the  base,  and  stem 
and  flower-buds  all  wither  away.  “ Holly  hocks 
are  showing  colour.”  Mine  are  not,  but  I must 
say  they  are  looking  well — better  than  of  late 
years.  Petunias  want  sun.  Tropasolums  are 
masses  of  leaves,  with  not  a single  bloom  as  yet. 
Stocks  are  late,  and  many  seem  to  be  coming 
blind.  Asters  are  blighted,  and  their  foliage 
curled  up.  Zinnias  simply  devoured  by  slugs, 
that  will  not  leave  them  a night’s  peace  (the 
voracity  of  these  animals  when  they  get  hold  of 
a vegetable  food  that  suits  them  is  extraordi- 
nary), and,  finally,  the  Bedding  Begonias  that 
were  put  out  at  the  beginning  of  June  caught 
the  sharp  frosts  that  we  had  at  that  time,  which 
injured  all  their  foliage,  from  which  they  have 
never  recovered.  I could  go  on  groaning 
further,  but  it  would  become  monotonous.  The 
season  here  (Cheshire)  has  been  bad  ; the  frosts 
continued,  as  I have  said,  iuto  June,  and  since 
then  the  gloomy  skies  have  been  accompanied  by 
cold  winds.  The  absence  of  sunshine  has  been 
remarkable.  The  smoke  from  our  neighbours’ 
chimneys,  and  the  draught  from  the  broad  river 
(the  Dee)  at  the  bottom  of  our  garden  are  always 
with  us.  In  the  Jubilee  _\  ear  of  sunshine  we 
managed  to  look  gay,  but  never  since,  for  bright 
light  seems  the  first  req  lirement  of  a town 
garden.  — Cestrian. 

Grass  under  trees  — My  lawn  is  partly 
overshadowed  by  a Beech-tree,  and  when  I 
took  possession  there  was  not  a blade  of  Grass  < 
growing  under  it.  I have  each  year  bought  some 
seed  of  strong,  quick-growing  Grass,  getting  the 
kind  and  quantity  recommended  by  the  nursery- 
man, and  sown  it  in  the  spring,  scratching  the 
ground,  and  sowing  guano  with  the  Grass. 
Every  summer  the  place  is  covered  with  Grass, 
which,  being  regularly  mown,  looks  a great  deal 
better  than  bare  earth,  though  it  is  not  as  fine 
as  the  rest  of  the  lawn,  aud  there  are  a few  bare 
places  which  might,  I daiesay,  be  avoided  by 
more  care  in  sowing.  This  may  be  of  use  to  a 
recent  querist  who  has  the  same  difficulty  to 
deal  with. — Chantry. 

1209.  — Pansies  and  Violas.  — These 
are  very  easily  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  character  of  the  plants,  and 
also  by  the  formation  and  colour  of  the  flowers. 
The  Violas  are  tufted  plants,  with  stiff,  upright 
stems,  the  flowers  freely  produced,  and  the 
plants  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  drought. 
Pansies  are  divided  into  classes — Show  and 
Fancy.  The  Show  Pansies  comprise  seifs, 
which  are  dark-purple-coloured,  yellow  or 
white,  also  yellow  and  white  grounds,  with 
“ beltings,”  as  itis  termed,  round  them  of  purple 
and  maroon.  The  Fancy  varieties  are  usually 
larger  than  the  Show  section,  and  are  heavily 
blotched  of  many  colours.  Viola  flowers  are 
smaller,  owing  to  the  original  cross  between  a 
Pansy  and  Viola  cornuta.  But  during  the  last 
few  years  Violas  have  been  produced  with 
flowers  as  large  as  some  Pansies,  and  in  such  the 
Viola  cornuta  parentage  is  not  so  readily  dis- 
cerned.— J.  D.  E. 


Drawings  for  “ Gardening."  — Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  dowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
Gardening  Illustrated. 
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HOUSE  Sc  WINDOW  GARDENING. 

BEST  ROOM  PLANTS. 

The  Parlour  Palm  (Aspidistra  lurida). 
Tins  is  perhaps  the  very  best  plant  for  growing 
in  living-rooms.  It  is  able  to  stand  the  heat  and 
dust  inseparable  from  such  a position  far  better 
than  most  things,  and  its  fresh  and  handsome 
foliage  has  a very  attractive  appearance  when 
healthy.  Placed  firmly  in  a medium-sized  pot, 
in  good  sound  loam,  mixed  with  a little  decayed 
manure  and  sharp  grit,  it  will  keep  in  flourish- 
ing health  with  very  little  attention.  But 
though  this  is  the  case”,  the  plant  ought  not  to 
be  neglected,  and  it  would  be  well  to  sponge 
the  leaves  occasionally  to  remove  the  dust,  and 
to  syringe  now  and  again  if  there  are  any  signs 
of  red-spider.  When  it  is  overcrowded,  divide  the 
roots  and  increase  your  stock.  The  variegated 
variety  is  a great  favourite,  but  the  fresh  green 
of  the  type  is  more  pleasing  to  many  people. 
Both,  however,  are  good. 


FREESIAS. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
readers  may  remember  I sent  a note  to  Garden- 
ing, stating  that  the  earliest  Freesias  I had  seen 
during  the  season  were  some  that  had  been  in  an 


necessitates  an  occasional  syringing  or  washing 
with  a fine-rosed  watering-pot  for  all  room  Kerns. 
This  can  be  done  cither  out-of-doors  in  summer, 
or  by  placing  the  pots  on  inverted  saucers, 
which  stand  in  a flat  bath  or  large  tray  in  the 
house.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  set  up  this 
bath  or  tray  in  a empty  room — or  even  a large 
cupboard — so  that  room  F erns  can  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  the  damp,  still  air  thus  given. 
Water  should  stand  in  the  bath  to  the  depth  of 
an  inch  or  so  ; but  the  plants  must  not  stand  in 
this,  being  placed  on  inverted  saucers,  and 
watered  when  the  surface  soil  is  dry.  Ferns 
should  be  placed  over  the  water  before  the 
lights  are  burning  in  the  evening,  and  not  put 
back  in  the  sitting-room  until  it  has  been  well 
aired  from  gas,  &e.,  in  the  morning.  They  will 
then  grow  luxuriantly,  forming  healthy,  strong 
fronds,  which  they  rarely  do  if  kept  always  in 
dry  air.  They  should  never  be  placed  in  a draught 
or  too  near  a fire. — J.  L.  R. 


LOBELIA  CARDINALIS  FOR  A ROOM. 
This  splendid  plant,  with  its  dark  foliage  and 
spikes  of  scarlet  blossom,  is  not  so  frequently 
seen  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  too  often  left  to 
its  fate  in  the  herbaceous  border,  when  a severe 
winter  will  kill  it,  although  it  may  manage  to 
survive  if  the  season  be  a mild  one.  If  grown  in 


on  a balcony.  As  Boon  as  the  fine  scarlet 
blossoms  appear  the  plant  maybe  lifted  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  it  will  look  well,  draped, 
or  placed  in  a vase,  and  the  bloom,  if  the  plant 
be  placed  in  the  open  air  each  evening,  will  last 
for  some  time.  Lobelia  cardinalis  may  be  bought 
in  clumps,  or  it  can  be  raised  from  seed  in  the 
spring.  The  seeds,  which  are  very  minute,  are 
best  mixed  with  a tablespoonful  of  sand,  and 
sown  from  a small  pepper-box  on  the  fine  surface 
of  a prepared  seed-pan,  which  should  then  be 

placed  on  a hot-bed,  or  on  the  pipes  of  a warm 
greenhouse.  The  pan  must  be  well  drained  with 
plenty  of  crocks,  covering  these  with  a layer  of 
half-decayed  leaves,  sprinkled  with  soot,  and  the 
surface  layer  of  soil  need  not  be  more  than 
2 inches  deep,  andconsisting  of  fine  sifted  stull  from 
plants  which  have  been  repotted,  with  a little 
fresh  sand  and  leaf-mould,  well  mixed.  This 
surface-soil  having  been  thoroughly  watered 
with  luke-warm  water  from  a rosed  can,  the 
seed  can  be  sown  as  before  mentioned,  needing 
no  more  covering  than  the  sand  with  which  it 
has  been  mixed,  and  the  whole  should  be  covered 
with  a newspaper  until  the  seeds  are  up.  W hen 
the  little  plants  are  about  2 inches  high  they 
should  be  transplanted  into  well-drained  boxes 
of  leaf -mould,  loam,  and  sand,  with  a little  soot 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  gradually  hardened  in  a 
frame  or  window  before  placing  them  for  the 
summer  in  the  open  air.  They  will  not  produce 
blossoms  until  the  following  season,  but  it  well 
cultivated  till  then  a fine  show  of  plants  may  be 
had  in  this  way  at  a slight  cost.  The  young 
plants  should  receive  one  or  two  shifts  as  they 
grow  either  into  a small  nursery  bed  m the 
garden,  with  good  soil,  or  into  larger  pots  or 
boxes.  If  pots  are  used,  they  must  be  carefully 
protected  from  the  baking  effects  of  the  sun 
during  summer.  J-  R- 


Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins  for  a room.— This 
charming  little  plant,  with  large  white  blossoms 
of  rare  fragrance,  each  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
Carnation,  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  useful  for  a room,  as  a dozen 
good  blooms  can  be  had  from  a plant  in  a very 
small  pot.  This  Pink  will  flower  in  April  or  May 
according  to  the  warmth  the  plants  receive.  The 
plants  do  not,  however,  require  much  forcing, 
and  must  be  given  plenty  of  sunlight  and  air. 
Cuttings  or  slips,  inserted  in  very  sandy  soil 
after  the  plant  has  done  flowering,  will  root 
easily,  and  can  be  potted  up  in  October.  These 
will  each  bring  three  or  four  good  blooms  the 
following  season,  but  if  placed  in  good  garden 
ground  (without  the  pot)  after  the  first  bloom  for 
the  summer,  a strong  little  clump  will  be  formed, 
which,  potted  up  again  in  rich  soil  in  October, 
makes  a very  handsome  plant.  The  treatment 
of  these  should  be  on  the  cool  system  i.e.,  they 
are  better  without  fire -heat,  and  wall  do  well  in 
the  sunny  window  of  an  unused  room  for  the 
winter,  giving  them  a thorough  soaking  with 
water  occasionally,  and  keeping  a look  out  for 
any  stray  green-fly  that  may  appear  upon 
them.  They  should  never  be  very  dry,  or  this 
pest  will  seize  them,  and  the  window  should  be 
opened  in  the  middle  of  the  day  during  mild 
weather.  A good  plan  for  those  who  grow 
window  plants  is  to  put  down  a large  old  tray 
filled  with  a layer  of  fine  ashes,  and  stand  the 
plants  on  this,  in  a bay  window  if  possible, 
keeping  the  ashes  damp,  as  most  plants  dislike  a 
dry  place  to  stand  on,  and  need  a slight  moisture 
in  the  air.  Such  a tray  can  be  made  to  look 
elegant  by  covering  the  ashes  with  fresh  Moss, 
which  should  also  be  kept  damp.  In  this  way 
pools  of  water  are  obviated,  and  the  plants  will 
do  much  better  than  before.  To  return  to  the 
Pinks.  The  clump,  after  flowering,  should 
again  be  placed  in  good  soil  in  the  garden,  the 
shoots  being  pegged  down  all  round  the  old 
stock,  and  the  stems  covered  with  fine  rich 
soil.  They  will  then  form  roots,  and  can  be 
easily  detached  with  a knife  in  October  and 
potted  up  as  before,  using  light  rich  soil,  such 
as  one  part  leaf-mould,  one  part  turf-mould,  and 
a liberal  allowance  of  silver  sand,  a sprinkling  of 
soot,  and  a little  well-rotted  stuff  from  an  old 
hot-bed.  Mix  these  together  a week  or  two 
before  the  soil  is  needed,  when  the  soot  (which 
should  not  exceed  in  quantity  a twentieth  of  the 
whole)  will  drive  out  all  insects,  wireworms 
being  especially  enemies  of  Pinks  and  Carna- 
tions. Thorough  drainage  is  necessary  for  these 
plants. — R. 


Parlour  Palm  (Aspidistra  lurida).  One  of  the  best  of  room  plants. 


outdoor  border  all  the  summer  and  taken  up 
when  in  active  growth  about  the  middle  of 
October  and  put  into  pots,  and  then  placed  in  a 
window  facing  south.  So  treated,  they  were  in 
flower  by  the  15th  of  December  following.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  say  it  was  on  the  South 
Devon  coast,  near  to  the  sea,  where  this  was 
accomplished ; but,  seeing  that  I cannot  get 
them  to  flower  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  until 
the  middle  of  February  when  they  are  potted  in 
August,  it  strikes  me  that  early  planting  has 
more  to  do  with  it  than  the  climate.  Believing 
that  to  be  so,  I have  just  planted  a portion  of 
my  bulbs  in  the  open  ground,  just  to  test  this 
matter,  as  if  a lady  can  lift  the  plants  when 
growing  without  seriously  checking  them,  I 
think  I ought  to  be  able  to  do  so.  Previous  to 
planting  I mixed  some  leaf-soil  and  sand  with 
the  staple  they  are  to  occupy,  and  put  ten  bulbs 
in  a circle  5 inches  over,  so  that  when  they  are 
put  into  pots  the  clumps  can  be  lifted  and 
dropped  carefully  into  those  C inches  in  diameter. 
Should  anyone  try  this  plan,  it  is  well  that  he 
should  note  that  the  plants  must  be  lifted  before 
there  is  danger  of  frost.  J.  C.  C. 

1237.— Watering  Maiden  hair  grown 
in  a sitting-room.— The  dust  which  is 
always  more  or  less  found  in  a sitting-room 


the  garden  the  clumps  should  be  lifted  in 
September,  and  placed  in  a vinery  or  cool-house, 
where  they  will  be  safe  from  the  frost  until  the 
following  May,  when  they  may  again  be  planted 
out  in  the  same  way  as  Dahlias,  Cannae,  Salvia 
patens,  &c.  But  those  who  have  no  garden 
should  pot  up  the  clumps  in  convenient-sized 
pieces  at  the  end  of  September,  giving  the  plants 
good  drainage,  and  an  ordinarily  rich  compost, 
and  keej)  themin  an  out-liouse  or  any  place  where 
frost  does  not  penetrate,  covered  with  fine  coal- 
ashes  until  the  end  of  April.  The  roots  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  dust-dry,  but  an 
occasional  thorough  soaking  in  mild  weather  will 
be  better  for  them  than  only  surface  watering, 
and  they  do  not  need  water  often  when  in  a 
dormant  state.  Rather  large  pots  should  be 
used,  as  it  is  inadvisable  to  break  up  the  crowns 
too  much,  or  they  may  be  grown  for  balconies  and 
verandahs  in  boxes  or  tubs.  When  the  plant 
begins  to  grow  in  spring  it  should  be  placed  on 
the  roof  “ leads, ”orina  vacant  room,  where  itcan 
have  plenty  of  air  and  light,  the  pot  being  often 
turned,  if  in  a window,  so  as  to  induce  the 
spikes  of  bloom,  which  are  about  3 feet  in  height, 
to  grow  straight.  The  plant  must  not  be 
coddled,  and  will  be  best  in  the  open  air,  if 
possible,  until  it  blooms,  with  its  pot  sunk  in 
ashes,  if  in  a small  garden,  or  protected  by  Moss, 
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FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRY  CULTURE  FOR 
MARKET. 

The  method  of  growing  Strawberries  under 
glass  in  the  market-gardens  round  London 
(tillers  considerably  from  that  generally  pursued 
in  private  establishments.  Very  little  early 
forcing  is  practised  nowadays,  the  great  bulk  of 
forced  fruit  coming  in  during  May  and  the  early 
part  of  June.  There  is  always  a risk  in  very  early 
forcing ; the  weight  of  fruit  is  never  so  great 
from  plants  that  have  been  pushed  briskly  along 
as  from  those  that  have  had  more  time  ; the 
cost  of  fuel  is  great,  and  the  prices  afe  more 
than  ever  uncertain.  The  market-grower  now 
has  about  six  weeks  for  indoor  fruit,  from  the 
beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June. 
Shelves  and  stages  are  but  little  in  favour 
among  market-growers.  The  labour  of  watering 
the  plants  when  thus  placed  is  immense,  and, 
except  in  a few  instances  where  fruit  of  an 
exceptionally  high  quality  is  produced,  the  pots 
are  stood  on  the  soil.  Early  laying  of  the 
runners  is  not  generally  practised,  but  it  is  so 
timed  as  to  give  one  very  strong,  well-matured 
crown  to  a 6-inch  pot.  It  is  found  that  a larger 
proportion  of  fine  fruit  is  obtained  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  under  the  best  treat- 
ment 1 lb.  of  fruit  can  be  taken  from  eight 
plants. 

Coon  loam,  with  a liberal  addition  of  rotten 
dung,  or  some  concentrated  manure,  forms  the 
compost,  which  is  pressed  in  very  firmly.  The 
runners  are  laid  at  once  into  the  fruiting-pots, 
and  remain  on  the  parent  plant  until  autumn, 
when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  The  labour 
attending  this  way  of  obtaining  the  plants  is 
very  much  less  than  is  required  when  the 
runners  are  laid  in  small  pots  and  the  plants 
shifted  on.  Being  attached  to  the  parent  plants 
during  the  hottest  period  of  the  season,  they  are 
not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture  in  a 
very  parching  time.  By  October  growth  is 
completed,  each  crown  being  plump  and  mature, 
and  capable  of  throwing  up  a strong  flower- 
truss.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month  they  are 
stored  away  in  the  long  span-roofed  houses, 
which,  during  the  summer,  have  been  filled  with 
Cucumbers  or  Tomatoes.  Early  in  February 
they  are  placed  in  the  position  in  which  they 
are  to  fruit,  as  by  that  time  other  houses  occupied 
during  the  winter  can  be  given  up  to  them.  For 
the  first  month  a night  temperature  of  45  degs.  is 
sutficieot,  this  being  increased  by  10  degs.  as 
the  plauts  come  into  bloom.  When  the  fruit  is 
set  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  about 
GO  degs. , with  a rise  of  10  degs  or  more  in  bright 
weather,  when  the  house  is  closed  in  the  after- 
noon. At  that  period  of  growth  liquid-manure 
is  freely  applied,  or  a 

Top-dressing  of  some  concentrated  stimulant 
is  given.  This  is  not  discontinued  when  the 
berries  begin  to  colour,  as  the  primary  object  is 
siae  and  colour,  flavour  being  quite  a secondary 
matter.  Gathering  is  done  very  early  in  the 
morning,  so  that  the  fruit  may  be  in  the  market 
by  nine  o’clock  at  the  latest.  Various  methods 
of  sending  the  fruit  are  practised,  but  the  best, 
both  for  the  grower  and  salesman,  consists  in  put’- 
i ing  six  pound  punnets  in  a box  just  large  enough 
i o hold  them,  and  so  that  when  they  are  covered 
with  leaves  the  lid  gently  presses  on  them. 
Four  boxes  are  tied  together,  and  arrangements 
being  made  to  have  them  met  at  the  terminus, 
the  fruit  comes  into  the  purchaser’s  hands  as 
fresh  and  free  from  blemish  as  when  picked.  I 
have  often  sent  nearly  a hundred  pounds  in  a 
morning  in  this  way  to  Covent-garden,  and  it  is 
rare  indeed  that  any  mishap  occurs.  As 
regards 

V’.vRiEriES,  very  few  indeed  find  favour  with 
the  Loudou  market-grower.  The  great  bulk  of 
fruit  is  furnished  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sir  C. 
Napier  taking  second  place,  with  limited 
quantities  of  President  and  Noble.  The  Captain 
was  taken  in  hand  by  some,  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  much  grown.  The  very  finest  samples 
that  come  to  Covent-garden  are  furnished  by 
Sir  C.  Napier,  but  this  Strawberry  requires 
special  accommodation  and  treatment  to  brinv 
it  to  its  highest  development.  Grown  in  the 
ordinary  way  it  is  no  better,  if  so  good,  as  Pax- 
ton, aud  is  much  more  liable  to  mildew  and 
other  enemies.  j Q jj 


BUSH  FRUITS. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  season  for  pre- 
serving bush  fruits,  and  one  cannot  but  regret 
that  such  useful,  never  failing  fruits  as  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  and  Raspberries  do  not  receive 
better  treatment  than  they  get,  for  in  the 
majority  of  gardens  we  find  these  fruits  under 
the  partial  shade  of  tall  standard  fruit-trees, 
where  they  have  no  chance  of  attaining  the 
perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.  Robbed 
of  sun-heat  and  light,  and  starved  at  the  roots, 
they  have  a constant  struggle  for  existence, 
and,  although  they  do  not  succumb,  yet  they  do 
not  produce  such  perfect  fruit  as  they  would  in 
an  open  position  in  good  soil.  It  is  simply  the 
result  of  custom,  for  no  one  who  gave  a few 
bushes  a trial  in  the  open  would  ever  plant  any 
more  in  the  shade.  Bush  fruits  to  be  profitable 
should  not  only  be  planted  on  good  soil,  right 
away  from  trees,  but  should  have  a good  supply 
of  rich  manure  at  least  every  alternate  year. 
Small  Currants  or  Gooseberries  scarcely  pay  for 
picking,  but  when  grown  to  the  largest  size, 
hardly  any  crop  is  more  profitable.  Get  good 
sorts  by  all  means,  but  good  sorts  without  good 
culture  are  of  no  use.  Try  young  bushes,  set 
out  at  wide  intervals,  carefully  pruned,  and 
liberally  manured,  and  in  nine  seasons  out  of 
ten,  you  will  get  a full  crop  of  the  finest  fruit 
that  will  give  satisfaction  in  the  kitchen,  and 
in  market  will  bring  good  returns.  Small  bush 
fruits  are  dry  and  of  little  value,  but  large  fruits 
are  juicy  and  highly  flavoured. 

J.  G. , Hants. 


FRUITS  CRACKING  UNDER  GLASS. 
Grapes,  such  as  Madresfield  Court,  Black 
Muscat,  and  Foster’s  Seedling,  Melons,  Figs, 
Cherries,  and  Tomatoes,  are  among  the  fruits 
subject  to  cracking  under  glass.  In  some 
instances  the  cracking  occurs  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  fruit  consider- 
ably, especially  so  when  required  for  market. 
Various  causes  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  cracking,  amongst  which  I will  mention  an 
undue  amount  of  sap  as  supplied  by  the  roots  of 
vigorous  growing  examples  when  the  fruit  is 
just  on  the  point  of  ripening,  and  also  atmos- 
pherical influence.  This  latter  suggestion  I am 
the  more  inclined  to  agree  with.  Sudden  fluctua- 
tions of  temperature,  such  as  a considerable  rise 
coupled  with  an  abundance  of  moisture  when 
the  structure  the  various  fruits  mentioned  are 
growing  in  is  closed  in  the  afternoon,  and  also  a 
sudden  rise  in  the  morning  when  the  sun  reaches 
the  roof  with  little  or  no  ventilation  previously 
on,  are  sure  to  cause  cracking  in  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  fruits.  With  many  cultiva- 
tors the  cracking  of  the  berries  of 

Madresfield  Court  Grape  is  the  only  flaw, 
and  in  several  instances  this  has  led  to  its 
culture  being  entirely  abandoned.  That  the 
evil  of  cracking  can  be  combated  I have  proved. 
By  a judicious  course  of  treatment  in  the  inside 
or  atmospherical  management  of  the  structure, 
the  cracking  of  the  various  fruits  previously 
mentioned  may  be  entirely  obviated.  In  the 
case  of  all  of  the  above  Grapes  a drier  atmosphere 
should  be  maintained  soon  after  the  second 
swelling  has  commenced  ; air  should  also  be 
given  in  larger  quantities,  and  instead  of  damp- 
ing down  the  structure  in  the  afternoon  and 
closing  for  an  hour  or  two  with  the  intention  of 
swelling  up  the  berries  to  their  fullest  extent, 
this  part  of  the  ordinary  practice  should  be 
abandoned,  merely  reducing  the  ventilation  as 
the  sun  declines  in  power  and  damping  over  the 
surface  of  the  border  aud  pathways  on  fine  days 
so  as  to  create  a genial  atmosphere.  That  such 
treatment  will  finish  up  the  above  Grapes  to  the 
highest  perfection  has  been  proved.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  to  colour  up  the  Madresfield 
Grape  to  its  highest  state  a much  greater 
quantity  of  direct  outside  air  must  be  admitted 
than  would  be  necessary  for  some  other 
varieties.  Taking  the  various  fruits  in  the 
order  I have  named, 

Melons  are  often  disfigured  by  cracking  to  a 
serious  extent,  and  when  this  takes  place  the 
fruits  are  useless.  Even  when  only  cracked  to 
a slight  extent  the  keeping  qualities  are  con- 
siderably lessened  as  decay  of  the  injured 
parts  set  in  almost  immediately.  Too  much 
water  at  the  roots  when  changing  for  ripening  is 
considered  by  many  people  the  correct  solution, 
and  the  plan  generally  adopted  for  stopping  the 


evil  when  once  cracking  sets  in  is  to  cut  the 
fruit-bearing  lateral  half  through.  This  plan  I 
have  tried  and  found  of  no  avail.  When  Melons 
change  for  ripening  a drier  atmosphere  must  be 
maintained,  air  also  being  given  more  freely,  and 
if  the  same  course  of  treatment  as  regards  that 
advised  for  the  prevention  of  cracking  in  the 
Madresfield  Grape,  but  in  a more  modified  form 
as  regards  air  given,  is  carried  out,  cracking  of 
the  fruits  will  be  prevented.  I once,  to  hasten 
on  the  ripening  process  so  as  to  have  a fruit 
ready  by  a given  time,  kept  the  structure  closer, 
running  the  temperature  up  high  with  sun-lieat, 
the  result  being  a number  of  cracked  fruits. 
Figs  are  also  often  cracked  to  a serious  extent, 
and  although  this  may  not  be  so  noticeable  when 
only  required  for  home  consumption,  they  are 
perfectly  useless  for  sending  to  a distance  or  for 
exhibition.  To  prevent  cracking,  the  structure 
during  the  ripening  period  would  have  to  be 
kept  drier,  and  although  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  must  not  be  wholly  withdrawn,  yet 
syringing  overhead  and  shutting  up  the 
ventilators  during  the  afternoon,  and  so  causing 
a high  and  moist  atmosphere,  would  end  in  the 
fruits  which  are  just  on  the  point  of  becoming 
fully  ripe  being  greatly  marred  by  cracking,  and 
in  which  state  they  would  scarcely  stand  hand- 
ling. I now  come  to 

Cherries,  and  although  these  are  not  giown 
in  many  gardens  under  glass,  yet  they  are  most 
delicious  in  quality  when  treated  in  this  manner. 
It  is  only  when  grown  under  glass  that  they  be- 
come thoroughly  ripened,  as  it  is  found  that  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  considerably  enhanced  by 
hanging.  Experienced  Cherry  forcers  are  well 
aware  of  the  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  both 
at  the  start  and  finish ; not  so  the  young  or 
inexperienced  hand,  who  at  the  critical  period 
of  ripening  is  apt  to  make  the  serious  error  of 
syringing  overhead  and  shutting  the  house  up, 
with  the  result  of  having  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
cracked,  and  so  perfectly  useless.  At  this  period 
syringing  overhead  must  not  be  attempted,  and 
the  ventilators  would  require  to  be  kept  almost 
fully  open  at  all  times,  the  openings  being 
covered  with  nets  to  guard  against  the  ravages 
of  birds. 

Tomatoes,  especially  in  the  case  of  some  varie- 
ties, are  often  greatly  marred  by  cracking,  their 
market  value  thereby  being  considerably  depre- 
ciated. A high  and  moist  atmosphere,  produced 
by  syringing  and  shutting  up  in  the  afternoon, 
will  certainly  produce  such  a result.  To  prevent 
this  a drier  atmosphere  must  be  maintained 
with  a rather  free  ventilation,  this  to  be  reduced 
as  the  outside  temperature  declines.  It  will  be 
seen  that  I attribute  the  cracking  of  the  fruits 
wholly  to  atmospheric  influence,  and  such  an 
evil  may  be  entirely  obviated  by  a judicious  in- 
side treatment.  G. 


SUMMER-PRUNING  TRAINED  FRUIT- 
TREES. 

This  work,  like  a good  many  operations  per- 
formed in  the  garden,  does  not  admit  of  the 
application  of  hard  and  fast  rules.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  trees  should  form  a guide  as  to 
how  and  when  to  prune.  Any  tree  making 
strong  growth  on  wall  or  espalier  should  be 
checked  now.  There  will  always  be  reciprocal 
action  between  roots  and  branches,  and  any 
tree  throwing  out  a cloud  of  soft  spray  will  be 
making  corresponding  root  action.  This  exu- 
berance of  growth  is  often  the  result  of  deep 
rooting,  and  permitting  the  growth  to  extend 
till  nearly  the  end  of  the  growing  season  tends 
to  aggravate  an  already  existing  evil.  It  is 
true  this  tendency  to  grow  unduly  can  be  met 
by  root-pruning,  but  trees  of  a considerable 
size  and  age  are  difficult  to  put  right  by  root- 
pruning  alone,  simply  because  the  feeding  roots 
are  difficult  to  get  at  without  running  the  risk 
by  doing  too  much,  and  thereby  crippling  the 
trees  for  a number  of  years  at  least ; besides, 
stopping  the  visible  growth  of  a tree  checks  its 
tendency  to  grossness  just  as  effectually  if  taken 
in  time  as  root-pruning  does,  and  I contend 
that  leaving  trees  with  crowded  branches 
unpruned  till  the  summer  is  waning  keeps  the 
fruit  smaller  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  What 
would  be  said  of  a Peach  or  Grape-grower 
who  neglected  to  thin  and  stop  the  young  wood, 
so  that  the  fruit  could  be  properly  supported, 
and  have  free  access  to  air  and  sunshine? 
Where  a tree  is  carrying  a heavy  crop  of  fruit 
there  is  not  much  pruning  required,  for  the 
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Pear  “Pitmaston  Duchess.”  Engraved 

Mr.  W. 


shaded,  or  robbed,  as  I may  say,  by  projecting 
growths,  they  must  be  weakly  and  not  likely  to 
be  fertile.  No  doubt,  mischief  has  been  in 
some  instances  done  by 

Close  pruning  when  the  upward  pressure  of 
the  sap  came  after  the  removal  of  the  branches, 
causing  the  black  eyes  to  break  into  soft  sappy 
growth,  which  necessitated  still  further  pruning. 
What  is  wanted  is  to  select  the  right  time  to 
cut  off  the  redundant  summer  growth,  leaving 
spurs  of  sufficient  length  to  check  the  outburst 
of  young  leafage  late  in  autumn.  There  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  doing  this  if  the  right  course 
is  adopted  and  each  tree  considered  individually. 
It  is  true  the  face  of  the  wall  may  lack  that 
even  condition  of  leafage  which  those  who  wish 
for  uniformity  desire  to  see.  In  the  case  of 
Plums  and  Apricots,  lay  in  as  much  young  wood 
as  room  can  be  found  for,  and  then  there  will 
be  an  outlet  for  growth,  even  where  the  fresh 
wood  has  been  removed.  On  some  soils  old 
Pear-trees  are  often  difficult  to  deal  with,  either 
by  root  or  top  pruning,  short  of  cutting  off  the 
branches  and  making  a new  start  altogether. 
This  will  sometimes  bring  forth  useful  wood 
again,  but  in  a general  way  I am  not  in  favour 
of  this  retention  of  old  trees  after  their  work 
is  done.  It  is  always  best  to  have  a series  of 
young  trees  coming  on  to  take  the  place  of  any 
which  are  past  their  best  ; in  no  other  way  can 
walls  or  espaliers  be  kept  perfectly  furnished. 


>r  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  bj 
{orman  Blake,  Bedford. 

I discuss  the  good  qualities  of  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  and  that  is  the  thinness  and  sensitive- 
ness of  its  skin.  The  fruit  grown  against 
walls,  if  carefully  handled  and  properly  packed 
when  sent  to  a distance,  is  beautifully  clear,  but 
that  obtained  from  pyramids  and  bushes  is  very 
apt  to  present  a much-scratched,  bruised  appear- 
ance when  fully  ripe.  This  I attribute  to  wind- 
waving  and  contact,  it  may  be,  with  leaves  and 
branches  ; but  it  is  so  very  marked  and  almost 
inevitable,  that  had  I any  to  market  I would 
send  them  before  they  were  fully  ripe.  The 
season  of  this  fine  Pear  is  said  to  extend  from 
October  to  the  end  of  November,  but  as  a rule 
the  fruit  will  not  keep  so  long  as  that,  the 
middle  of  November  frequently  seeing  the  last 
of  it.  For  exhibition,  while  the  season  lasts,  it 
is  one  of  the  best,  and  it  sells  readily  at  prices 
ranging  from  9s.  per  dozen  for  fairly  good 
samples  from  open  garden  or  orchard  trees.  In 
point  of 

Free,  productive  growth  it  is  equalled  by 
few  varieties  and  surpassed  by  none.  Quite 
young  wall  trees  produce  fruit,  while  those 
from  six  years  and  upwards  of  age  yield  grand 
crops,  which,  if  freely  thinned,  as  they  must  be 
if  fruit  1 lb.  or  little  less  in  weight  are  desired, 
pay  remarkably  well.  Cordons  with  one  or 
several  branches  also  produce  exceptionally  good 
crops  of  fruit,  and  no  collection  of  wall  trees 
may  therefore  be  said  to  be  complete  unless  it 
comprises  one  or  more  specimens  of  Pitmaston 


Temporary  Strawberry 
beds. — All  alike  are  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  devote  extra  sunny  borders 
to  Strawberry  culture,  but  much 
might  be  done  in  very  many  cases 
by  means  of  temporary  beds.  A 
great  depth  of  soil  is  not  necessary, 
and  those  who  have  but  little  space 
to  spare  and  yet  are  anxious  to 
have  Strawberries  ripe  in  the  open 
as  early  as  possible,  should  endea- 
vour to  form  beds,  narrow  or  wide, 
according  to  circumstances,  close  up 
to  any  warm  wall,  not  necessarily 
inside  the  kitchen  garden  proper. 
Narrow  raised  borders  might  be 
formed  against  the  front  walls  of 
various  plant  and  fruit  houses,  and 
against  any  other  wall  with  a south 
or  southern  aspect.  If  the  bottom 
is  hard  and  stony,  this  may  be 
“stubbed”  up  and  removed  or 
otherwise,  a depth  of  9 inches  of 
fresh  and  fairly  rich  loamy  soil 
being  ample.  Make  this  rather 
firm,  and  put  out  well-rooted  run- 
ners of  Noble,  or  some  other  im- 
proved variety,  18  inches  apart 
each  way,  doing  this  not  later  than  the 
first  week  in  August.  Kept  well  supplied 
with  water,  if  that  month  be  at  all  hot 
or  dry,  strong  serviceable  plants  will  form, 
and  a valuable  early  crop  of  fruit  be  obtained 
next  season.  All  that  will  be  necessary  in  after 
years  will  be  to  root  out  the  plants  that  have 
borne  one  good  crop,  and  after  liberally  mixing 
fresh  loam,  solid  animal  manure,  and  a little 
bone  meal  with  the  old  soil,  to  replant  with 
young  rooted  runners. 

Tuberous  Begonias  — I have  grown 
these  for  a few  years,  and  have  my  original 
stock,  and  have  added  to  it  yearly  from  Messrs. 
Laing’s,  Forest  Hill.  Their  beauty  is  unques- 
tioned ; but  the  amateur  grower  has  to  suffer  a 
few  heart-breakings.  They  have  at  least  two 
vices — one  is  bud-dropping.  An  apparently 
healthy  plant  produces  buds  in  profusion,  but, 
just  as  they  are  ready  to  expand,  and  the  grower 
is  expecting  his  enjoyment,  down  drops  the 
centre,  or  male— and,  therefore,  the  handsomest 
— bud,  and  the  grower  is  disappointed  ; and  this 
goes  on  perpetually.  I give  each  plant  a year  s 
trial,  but  a persistent  bud-dropper  I discard,  as 
I do  not  think  there  is  any  cure  for  it.  Some  of 
the  high-priced  tubers  are  as  liable  to  this  fault 
as  the  cheaper  ones.  The  other  vice  is  an 
inclination  to  rot  off.  A fine  plant  with  several 
stems,  and  buds  and  blooms  in  abundance,  will 
be  in  the  height  of  its  beauty,  when  some  fine 


PEAR  1TTM ASTON  DUCHESS. 

This  is  a popular  though  not  a high-cluss 
Pear.  There  is  no  connection  between  it  and 
Duohesso  d’Angouleme,  which  is  a coarse,  gritty 
French  Pear  later  in  ripening,  valuable  for 
market,  but  altogether  second  rate.  The  variety 
of  which  an  engraving  is  here  given  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Williams  at  Pitmaston,  adjoining  Messrs. 
Smith’s  large  nurseries  at  Worcester,  and  was 
said  to  be  the  result  of  a cross  between  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme  and  Glou  Morceau,  but  in  a con- 
versation I once  had  with  an  experienced  fruit 
grower  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pit- 
maston, the  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  assertion,  and  I am  disposed, 
therefore,  to  class  it  as  of  doubtful  parentage. 
It  bears  a much  stronger  resemblance  to 
Marie  Louise  in  all  but  flavour,  but  grows 
much  larger,  and  medium-sized  fruit  can  also  be 
distinguished  readily  enough,  owing  to  there 
always  being  a patch  of  russet  near  the  foot- 
stalk. Naturally,  much  the  finest  fruits  are 
usually  obtained  from  well-grown  wall  trees, 
the  fruit  also  being  more  pyriform  and  clear  in 
colour  than  is  the  case  when  the  trees  are 
grown  in  the  open.  Wherever  the  fruit  is 
grown  the  same  failing  in  the  quality  prevails, 
an  unpleasant  acidity  offending  the  palate  of  all 
who  appreciate  a really  good  buttery  Pear. 
There  is  yetjanother  failing  to  be  noted  before 


Duchess.  This  remark  applies  with  still  greater 
force  to  pyramid  and  rather  low  standard  trees, 
but  these,  for  reasons  already  given,  ought 
always  to  be  located  in  a somewhat  sheltered 
position.  As  a “ rent-payer,’  it  is  my  belief 
that  this  variety  has  no  equal.  If  a fairly 
healthy  young  tree  is  planted  on  a moderately 
good  ground,  the  preference  being  given  to  a 
site  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a gravelly  nature,  it 
will,  without  much  further  trouble,  quickly 
develop  into  a grand  or  naturally-grown  pyra- 
mid, and  produce  several  bushels  of  fine  fruit 
whenever  the  season  is  not  dead  against 
fruit-trees  generally.  In  a comparatively 
small  and  by  no  means  favourably  situ- 
ated garden  near  where  I am  writing  these 
remarks,  there  are  two  grand  pyramids  close 
upon  30  feet  in  height,  which  have  now  for  the 
fourth  year  in  succession  borne  sufficient  fruit 
to  realise,  on  an  average,  not  less  than  £3  per 
tree,  all  being  sold  at  rather  low  local  rates. 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  pruning  has  been 
attempted  or  even  necessary  for  several  jears 
past.  Probably  the  finest  rows  of  trees  of  Pit- 
maston Duchess  in  this  country  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  kitchen  gardens  at  Cardiff  Castle.  These 
perfect  pyramids  were  originally  planted  as 
maidens  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  and  most  of  them 
are  now  about  25  feet  in  height.  There  have 
been  but  little  root-pruning,  and  no  hard  prun- 
ing of  branches  beyond  what  was  necessary  for 
laying  the  foundation  of  well- 
balanced  trees,  and  the  long,  natu- 
rally-grown branches  very  fre- 
quently have  to  be  propped  up  in 
order  to  support  the  great  weight  of 
fruit  on  them. 


simple  reason  that  the  crop  has  obtained  the 
mastery.  But  I think  this  mastery,  whether  of 
the  crop  of  fruit  or  undue  development  of 
foliage,  is  in  itself  a pernicious  thing  which 
ought  to  bo  chocked  when  it  bocomes  prominent. 
A crop  of  fruit  which  stops  growth  entirely  is 
Too  HEAVY  A load,  and  should  be  lightened 
immediately.  On  the  other  hand,  a tree  which 
is  making  more  than  a normal  amount  of  growth 
should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once,  and  its  leaf- 
surface  reduced.  The  most  perfect  system  of 
summer  pruning,  I think,  would  be  to  go  over 
the  trees  and  stop  all  the  strong  shoots,  no 
matter  on  what  part  of  the  tree  they  are  found, 
leaving  the  weaker  shoots  to  take  up  the  running, 
as  it  were,  and  act  as  a check  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  soft  spray  which  is  cast  forth  when 
a strong  growing  tree  is  pruned  rather  closely 
back  all  over  its  surface  at  the  same  time.  This 
plan  is,  I think,  better  than  the  one  borrowed 
from  the  French  years  ago  of  pruning  the  top  of 
the  tree  first  and  leaving  the  bottom  branches 
till  last,  in  the  hope  that  more  strength  would  be 
turned  in  that  direction,  and  a stimulant  applied 
where  most  required.  Any  tree  that  is  merging 
on  to  a gross  habit  and  is  getting  out  of  hand, 
as  it  were,  will  not  be  brought  back  to  fruit- 
fulness by  leaving  the  pruning  too  long.  As  a 
rule,  the  branches  of  wall  trees  are  trained  too 
near  each  other,  and  if  the  back  buds  and  tlm 
leaves  which  nourish  them  are  covered  up  and 
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morning  one  of  the  stems  will  be  found  prostrate, 
and  a little  brown  “ splotch  ” will  be  found  at 
the  lower  part  where  it  has  broken  off.  I have 
been  told  to  dust  the  part  affected  with  sulphur, 
but  I have  never  found  that  or  any  other  remedy 
successful  when  the  brown  spot  has  once 
appeared  ; the  stem  is  sure  to  go,  and  the  other 
stems  to  follow,  till  the  fine  plant  becomes  a 
wreck.  The  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  water- 
ing them.  They  like  plenty  of  water  at  the 
root,  but  beware  of  letting  the  least  drop  fall  on 
the  foliage  after  the  plant  has  passed  the  baby 
stage  ; a drip  on  a leaf  burns  a hole  in  it  like  an 
acid,  and  a little  water  left  at  the  base  of  a leaf 
is  sure  to  rot  it  off,  and  doubtless  the  same  in 
the  fork  of  a stem  would  destroy  the  stem.  If 
someone  could  find  a way  of  freeing  Begonias 
from  these  two  defects  of  character  they  would 
make  an  unequalled  favourite  for  cultivation  by 
amateurs.  — Cestrian. 


tNDOOR  PLANTS' 

CAMPANULAS  IN  POTS. 

There  are  few  plants  more  showy  than  Cam- 
panulas, and  few  more  easily  cultivated  for  in- 
door decoration.  When  well  grown  they  are 
charming.  There  are  so  many  varied  tints 
among  the  Canterbury  Bell  section  that  they 
are  always  very  useful  for  cool  conservatories. 
The  Campanulas,  being  biennials,  should  be  sown 
early  in  the  spring,  either  March  or  April.  It 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  damp,  as  when 
sown  thickly  in  pans  in  a warm-house  they  soon 
damp  off.  It  is  also  necessary  to  sow  the  seeds 
evenly  to  prevent  damping,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  well  up  to  remove  to  a shelf  or  frame, 
keeping  close  to  the  glass.  It  is  best  to  secure 
the  seed  from  a good  dwarf  strain.  I have  for 
years  taken  much  interest  in  Campanulas,  and 
have  yearly  selected  the  dwarfest  plants  with 
good  substance  in  the  blooms.  I have  tried  the 
well-known  plan  of  planting  out  the  seedlings  in 
the  summer  and  lifting  into  pots  in  the  autumn 
or  early  in  the  spring,  but  I prefer  pot  culture, 
using  7-inch  or  S-inch  pots,  and  getting  the  pots 
well  filled  with  roots  by  the  late  autumn.  They 
will  then  stand  our  winters  in  a cold  frame  or 
plunged  over  the  rims  of  the  pots  on  a sheltered, 
well-drained  border,  as  they  suffer  more  from 
damp  than  cold.  I usually  sow  in  a temperature 
of  60  degs.  in  well-prepared  soil,  and  cover  with 
a piece  of  glass  or  a hand-light  and  keep  moist. 

The  seedlings  are  pricked  off  as  soon  as  ready 
to  handle  into  3-inch  pots  and  shifted  on  as 
required.  It  is  also  a good  plan  if  the  plants 
are  not  large  to  winter  them  in  6-inch  pots,  and 
to  shift  into  8-inch  early  in  March.  In  this 
way  more  plants  can  be  stored,  and  there  is  less 
loss  than  when  potted  late  in  the  autumn.  When 
planted  out,  they  should  be  placed  in  their 
quarters  as  soon  as  large  enough.  I have  usually 
pricked  them  out  into  boxes  from  the  pans, 
they  then  lift  with  a nice  ball  and  grow  much 
stronger  than  when  planted  out  of  the  seed- 
pan.  I find  this  the  best  system  to  adopt,  and 
though  it  entails  more  labour,  it  gives  much 
finer  heads  of  bloom  that  are  useful  for  large 
vases  when  cut.  The  Campanulas  are  water- 
loving  plants  when  in  robust  health,  and  there- 
fore require  abundant  supplies  of  moisture  and 
feeding,  as  they  commence  to  grow  in  the 
spring.  They  should  have  a large  proportion 
of  loam  with  some  decayed  manure  in  the  com- 
post, and  not  too  much  drainage  at  the  last  two 
shifts.  They  do  well  with  some  old  mortar 
rubble  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  if  the  manure 
is  omitted  some  bone-meal  is  a good  substitute. 

The  Chimney  Campanula  (C.  pyramidalis)  if 
sown  at  the  same  time  as  C.  Medium  is  a grand 
plant  to  form  a succession  to  the  first-named. 
It  requires  much  the  same  treatment,  but  is 
not  quite  so  strong  and  more  suitable  for  pot 
culture  than  others,  and  comes  into  bloom  at 
the  end  of  July,  lasting  for  some  time  if  the 
dead  blooms  are  removed  as  they  go  off.  I find 
this  variety  more  subject  to  damp  than  C. 
medium,  and  do  not  advise  extensive  planting 
out,  but  pot  culture.  These  plants  also  require 
fifteen  or  sixteen  months  from  the  time  of  sow- 
ing the  seeds  if  large  specimens  are  desired  ; 
indeed,  they  will  not  give  large  spikes  the  fol- 
lowing season  if  not  sown  early.  Some  will 
fail  to  bloom  at  all,  so  that  early  sowing  is 
necessary.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the 
seedlings  are  not  all  selected  from  the  strongest 


when  potting,  as  these  are  often  all  of  one  colour, 
and  there  are  many  shades  of  colour  in  the  blues 
and  whites.  C.  pyramidalis  is  also  increased 
from  suckers,  especially  if  any  good  variety  is 
required  to  be  kept.  These  are  readily  propa- 
gated if  taken  off  with  a heel  and  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  in  small  pots  in  a sandy  compost. 
Many  of  this  section  attain  a height  of  4 feet  to 
6 feet  when  well  grown,  but  in  these,  as  in  C. 
medium,  I prefer  those  which  give  strong  spikes 
and  are  not  so  tall.  A sturdy  plant  with 
numerous  spikes  of  bloom  is  very  showy,  and 
does  not  require  so  much  staking.  There  are 
numerous  other  spikes  of  bloom  worth  pot 
culture,  but  for  general  use  those  named  give 
the  largest  quantity  of  bloom,  and  are  readily 
grown  in  an  ordinary  frame  or  greenhouse. 

G.  W. 


IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS. 

These  have  certainly  kept  pace  with  other 
sections  of  this  extensive  family  of  plants  in 
the  improvement,  not  only  in  the  habit  of 
growth,  but  in  the  form  and  substance  of  the 
flowers,  for  it  is  only  a few  years  ago  that  the 
best  of  the  Ivy-leaved  section  had  but  very  poor 
flowers  indeed  ; but  now  the  doubles  and  semi- 
doubles are  amongst  the  best  of  flowers  we  have 
for  supplying  cut  bloom  in  summer,  and  the 
colours  are  extremely  soft  and  pleasing.  As 
pot  plants  for  conservatory  decoration  they  are 
extremely  effective,  either  trained  on  balloon- 
shaped trellises  or  on  stakes  placed  round  the 
edge  of  the  pot,  or  if  allowed  to  hang  gracefully 
down  for  marginal  plants  on  the  edge  of  stages  ; 
while  yet  another  plan  of  culture  that  is,  per- 
haps, superior  to  either  is  to  plant  them  out  in 
large  hanging-baskets,  and  after  they  have  been 
tied  in  once  allow  them  to  grow  afterwards  and 
bloom  quite  naturally.  In  the  flower  garden 
this  class  of  “Geranium”  has  greatly  increased 
in  favour  of  late  years,  for  ordinary  purposes 
Mme.  Crousse  being  by  many  gardeners  relied 
on  as  the  best  pink  bedder  of  the  whole  list  ; 
but  probably  the  best  plan  of  showing  the 
peculiar  merits  of  this  class  to  perfection  is  in 
large  rustic  baskets  or  elevated  basket-beds, 
where  they  hang  over  the  edges  and  show  their 
elegant  foliage  and  flowers  to  great  advantage. 
The  following  selection  is  sure  to  please  any- 
one giving  it  a trial  — viz.,  Jeanne  d’Arc 
(white),  Souvenir  de  C.  Turner  (scarlet),  M. 
Schopper  (red),  Bernard  Marone  (violet),  Cherub 
(scarlet),  Ernest  Bergman  (shaded  crimson),  H. 
Cannell  (amaranth),  Le  Prophete  (rose),  Raphael 
(salmon-rose),  Flambeau  (red),  Mme.  Crousse 
(pink),  Jeanne  Guillott  (shaded  violet).  I may 
add  that  very  large  plants  may  be  grown  in 
medium-sized  pots,  a great  advantage  with 
decorative  subjects.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

In  reply  to  “ G.  Hazell,”  plants  required  for 
winter  flowering  should  have  been  struck  or 
raised  from  seed  in  May,  and  they  should  have 
been  grown  on  during  the  past  two  months  or 
more,  and  now  should  be  repotted  for  the  last 
time,  before  the  blooming  season  comes  on.  As 
you  have  not  done  this  you  will  be  disappointed, 
and  I advise  you  to  buy  a few  plants  from  some 
nurseryman  who  makes  them  his  special  study. 
Among  the  best  things  for  you  to  get  are  some 
plants  of  Aphelandra  Roez.li,  Plumbago  rosea, 
some  Eranthemums,  such  as  E.  Andersoni,  E. 
asperum,  E.  laxiflorum,  and  E.  pulchellum,  all 
beautiful  plants  in  the  stove,  although  not 
adapted  for  cutting  ; Dipteracanthus  Herbsti 
is  another  beautiful  plant  for  winter  blooming, 
and  so  also  are  Stephanophysum  Bakei,  Centra- 
denia  floribunda,  Lasiandra  macrantha,  Linum 
trigynum,  Jasminum  gracillimum,  Impatiens 
Sultani,  many  varieties  of  Gesnera  and 
of  Niegelia — all  beautiful  winter  bloomers. 
Francisceas  are  also  fine  for  the  same  purpose,  F. 
confertiflora,  F.  latifolia,  and  F.  uniflora  being 
the  best  for  bloom  at  this  season.  These  plants 
bloom  best  when  potted  in  leaf  mould  with  a 
little  portion  of  loam  added  in  order  to  get  it 
to  bind.  Euphorbia  jacquinia?flora  is  another 
splendid  plant  for  festooning  the  rafters  of  a 
stove,  its  bright  scarlet  flowers  contrasting  so 
beautifully  with  its  rich-green  leaves.  Pentas 
earnea  is  another  beautiful  and  very  free- 
flowering  plant,  and  these  form  personal  adorn- 
ments. Scutellarias,  too,  are  soft-wooded 
plants  of  easy  growth,  and  of  free-blooming 
habit,  S.  Mocciniana  being  most  common. 


I’oinsettias  should  also  not  be  overlooked,  but 
they  will  not  require  moving  into  the  stove 
before  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  September. 
These  are  a few  things  which  you  can  get,  but 
do  not  have  them  from  any  tradesman  who  does 
not  pay  special  attention  to  them.  Growing 
them  for  winter  flowering,  it  is  no  use  to  get 
cuttings  recently  struck  ; you  require  plants 
that  have  been  growing  on  for  three  months  in 
order  to  get  a fair  display.  Most  of  them  will 
take  another  shift,  but  do  not  repot  them  into 
heavy  soil,  and  be  sure  that  the  pots  are  well 
drained,  and  give  ample  supplies  of  water  for 
another  two  months,  when  less  will  be  suffi- 
cient, but  do  not  let  the  plants  feel  the  want 
of  it  until  they  are  past  blooming,  when  they 
may  be  partially  dried  for  a short  time.  I 
would  have  young  plants  every  season  ; there 
are,  however,  some  among  those  enumerated 
above  which  would  be  better  retained. 

J.  Jarvis. 


SONERILAS 

I am  asked  by  several  readers  if  I cannot  re- 
commend them  something  which  they  can  in- 
dulge in  more  reasonably  than  the  Bertolonias 
recently  recommended.  Well,  you  know  these 
plants  are  like  a new  bonnet  or  a new  dress, 
rather  costly,  but  yet  they  are  not  like,  too, 
for  in  the  case  of  the  plants  if  you  are  successful 
with  them  you  may  propagate  them  and  sell  the 
young  ones  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  original  ven- 
ture. Yet  another  one  says : “ They  make  such 
large  leaves  that  I have  no  room  in  my  case 
for  them,”  and  I suppose  there  is  something  in 
this  argument ; so  here  I introduce  to  your 
notice  another  lovely  family,  which  fairly  took 
the  gardening  world  by  storm  some  few  years 
ago,  but  now,  like  the  Bertolonias  and  many 
others,  they  appear  to  have  lost  caste  in  some 
way  or  other.  It  was  about  forty  years  ago 
that  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  then  of 
Exeter,  but  soon  afterwards  of  the  King  s-road, 
Chelsea,  introduced  the  first  of  these  beautiful 
gems,  and  the  same  firm  exhibited  it  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Horticultural  Society  held  in  Regent- 
street.  This  plant  was  called  Sonerila  mar- 
garitacea.  It  is  a plant  which  grows  from 
6 inches  to  a foot  high,  the  slender 
stems  being  four  - sided  and  coral  - red. 
These  bear  leaves  in  opposite  pairs,  each 
being  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  the 
ground  colour  is  rich,  deep  shining-green, 
and  arranged  in  lines  is  a number  of  oval  pearl- 
like spots,  which  give  a wonderfully  pretty 
effect.  In  addition  to  these  pretty  leaves  it 
produces  in  profusion  its  lovely  corymbs  of 
bright  rose-coloured  flowers.  These  flowers,  if 
kept  pinched  out,  induce  the  plant  to  become 
more  bushy,  and  until  more  than  one  plant  is 
at  command  I do  not  advise  that  they  be 
flowered  ; but  as  they  strike  from  cuttings  with 
ease  one  may  soon  possess  a stock  of  these 
pretty  pearly  plants.  They  were  taken  in  hand 
by  the  hybridiser,  and  we  soon  had  a consider- 
able number  of  varieties,  the  following  names 
being  the  most  deserving  among  them  : S.  mar- 
garitacea,  S.  Hendersoni  and  its  variety 
argentea,  S.  Comtesse  de  Flandre,  S.  Mme. 
Ed.  Otlet,  S.  Mme.  Alfred  Mann,  Mme.  Charles 
Heine,  M.  de  Legrette,  Mme.  Secretan,  Mine. 
Victor  Alesch,  Mamei,  and  Princesse  Mathilde. 
Here  we  have  a dozen  kinds  to  pick  from,  some 
of  them  being  covered  with  pearly  spots,  while 
the  others  are  washed  entirely  with  silver. 
These  plants  are  much  more  easily  managed 
than  the  Bertolonias,  and,  moreover,  their 
leaves  being  so  much  smaller,  they  can  be  better 
accommodated.  They  should  be  potted  in  peat, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  the  drainage  must  be 
of  the  very  best,  because  they  like  plenty  of 
water  during  the  summer  season,  but  it  must  be 
given  with  care  in  the  winter.  J.  Jarvis. 


1-246.— Growing  Bananas.— In  reference 
to  the  enquiry  by  a correspondent  about  Bana- 
nas, I should  like  to  say  that  I am  well  ac- 
quainted with  a flourishing  specimen,  growing 
in  a tiny  Orchid-house  belonging  to  a gentleman 
residing  in  this  city.  The  plant  is  about  6 feet 
high,  and  is  at  present  bearing  a large  bunch  of 
rapidly- swelling  fruits.  I do  not  remember 
when  we  had  the  last  Bananas,  but  I think  it 
was  two  vears  ago  ; they  were  about  forty  or 
fifty  in  number,  and  though  small  (about  4 inches 
to  5 inches  long),  were  exceedingly  well  flavoured 
and  delicious.  The  house  has  only  a few  cool 
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Orchids  in  it,  and  is  never  ajluwed  to  drop  below 
50  degs.  in  winter  ; in  summer,  being  in  a sunny 
situation,  it  is  often  very  hot.  I should  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  your  corres- 
pondent would  like  to  ask.  The  Banana  dies 
down  after  fruiting,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a 
young  one,  which  springs  up  £iom  the  roots  of 
the  parent.  There  are  generally  two  or  three 
of  these  “ infants  ” in  various  stages  of  growth 
beneath  the  large  plant  ; and  the  gentleman 
who  owns  them  has  several  times  thought  of  let- 
ting his  gardener  advertise  them  in  your  columns, 
as  they  can  be  potted  up  at  any  time.  I hope 
this  information  will  be  of  use.- — M.  WILLIAMS, 
Bath. 

597.  — An  unheated,  greenhouse  — 

The  results  to  be  obtained  from  the  cultivation 
of  plants  in  cold-houses  depend  more  on  the 
amount  of  skill  and  care  devoted  to  them  than 
it  does  on  the  selection  of  subjects  to  be  dealt 
with  under  such  conditions.  A good  deal  also 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  house  and  the  taste 
of  individuals.  I also  know  that  some  people 
court  failure  in  such  cases  by  attempting  to 
cultivate  plants  that  are  not  hardy.  I know 
there  is  always  the  almostirresistible  temptation 
to  do  so,  but  sooner  or  later  it  is  sure  to  end 
in  disappointment,  because  even  hardy  plants 
suffer  more  when  the  soil  in  the  pot  is  frozen 
tnrough  than  they  would  do  if  they  were 
exposed  to  the  same  amount  of  frost  with  their 
roots  in  the  ground.  One  may  do  a good  deal 
with  a cold-house  during  the  winter  some- 
times, but  all  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  weather.  Personally,  I could  get  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  such  flowers 
as  the  Winter  Aconite,  Snowdrops,  Cro- 
cuses, Tulips,  and  Hyacinths.  If  these 
bulbs  are  planted  in  pots  early  in  the  autumn 
they  will  give  a succession  of  flowers  for  some 
time  in  the  order  they  are  named.  Amongst 
other  bulbs  there  are  Daffodils  and  Scilla  sibirica, 
and  the  charming  Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chiono- 
doxa  Luciliae)  that  do  exceedingly  well  in  pots, 
and  come  into  bloom  early  in  the  spring.  The 
Bleeding  Heart  (Dielytra  spectabilis)  is  a very 
graceful  plant  in  a pot,  and  a few  plants  of 
Pansies  and  Forget-me-nots  potted  up  in  Octo- 
ber will  flower  freely  in  early  spring.  There 
are  several  hardy  flowering  shrubs  very  suitable 
for  such  a purpose,  such  as  Deutzia  gracilis, 
Hydrangeas,  Azalea  mollis,  and  Rhododendrons. 
Myrtles  will  invariably  live  through  a hard 
winter  in  a cold-house  if  they  are  stood  on  the 
floor.  There  are  a good  many  herbaceous  and 
perennial  plants  that  can  be  successfully  grown 
in  pots,  and  none  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
Statice.  Of  these  S.  latifolia  (the  great  Sea 
Lavender)  is  the  most  striking,  as  it  forms  large 
branching  panicles  of  small  blue  flowers.  S. 
speciosa  is  a beautiful  plant.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  light  purple  with  a yellow  centre. 
Among  hardy  Primulas  there  is  a wide  selec- 
tion. P.  Sieboldi  (light-crimson),  P.  fimbriata 
oculata  (violet,  with  white  eye),  and  lacinata 
marginata  (white,  edged  violet)  are  three  good 
distinct  varieties.  The  Fuchsia  is  another  useful 
subject.  Cut  the  plants  down  to  within  3 inches 
of  the  pot  every  winter  and  stand  the  pots 
under  the  stage,  and  bring  them  out  in  the 
spring.  To  this  list  might  be  added  a few  hardy 
Ferns.—  J.  C.  C. 

As  the  greenhouse  in  question  is  of  small 

size  I should  think  you  would  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a number  of  plants  which 
would  keep  it  supplied  with  flowers  from  May 
till  the  frost  sets  in  in  October.  For  early- 
flowering  plants,  Roses  can  be  managed  per- 
fectly satisfactorily  in  pots  in  an  absolutely  cold 
greenhouse.  Choose  those  of  a hardy  nature, 
such  as  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  of  these  the 
more  shrubby  ones  are  the  most  suitable  ; also 
some  of  the  hardier  Teas.  All  these  may  be 
pruned  earlier  than  those  in  the  open  ground, 
without  so  much  danger  of  damage  from  frosts, 
as  a glass  covering  is  a great  protection.  For 
instance,  they  are  protected  from  cold,  biting 
winds,  and  from  wet  followed  by  hard  frosts. 
Additional  protection  should  be  given  by  plung- 
ing the  pots  during  winter.  These  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  keep  the  house  gay  from  the 
middle  of  May  till  the  same  time  in  July.  Such 
plants  as  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  may  be 
kept  in  a room  during  winter,  and  if  placed  in 
the  greenhouse  in  April  or  May  will  be  early 
enough  to  follow  the  Roses.  Bulbous  plants, 
such  as  the  Gladioli  and  Lilies,  may  be  potted 


and  started  in  a room.  If  potted  in  January 
or  February  they  will  just  be  pushing  up  by  the 
time  all  severe  frosts  are  past,  and  then  can  be 
placed  on  the  shelf  in  the  greenhouso  to 
prevent  them  becoming  drawn.  The  Tube- 
rous Begonias  can  also  be  treated  similarly. 
Hydrangeas  stand  the  frost,  and  so  do  Musk- 
plants  and  Mimulus,  but  I think  it  is  best  to 
plunge  the  pots.  The  earlier  Chrysanthemums 
may  be  managed  very  well  also  ; but  here  I 
would  suggest  that  a hand-light  should  be  placed 
over  the  young  plants,  so  that  they  may  be 
covered  with  matting  during  severe,  prolonged 
frost.  Also,  as  the  cuttings  do  not  root  so 
readily  unless  a moderate  temperature  is 
maintained,  those  should  be  chosen  with  a few 
roots  attached,  or  the  old  roots  should  be 
separated  and  potted  with  the  young  branches 
attached.  Some  of  those  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose are  the  following  : Mme.  Desgrange, 

Elaine,  and  Lady  Selborne  (whites)  ; Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Chevalier,  and  Peter  the  Great 
(yellows) ; M.  A.  Dufour,  M.  W.  Holmes,  and 
Edwin  Molyneux  (reds). — A.  F.  R. 


MARTYNIAS. 

When  grown  in  pots  the  Martynias  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  of  annuals.  To  obtain  quick 
germination  give  a brisk  bottom  heat  of  from 
70  degs.  to  75  degs.,  and  take  care  that  the  soil 


Martynia  proboscidea. 


does  not  get  dry  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown 
until  the  young  seedlings  appear.  Sow  in 
February  or  March,  pot  off  into  3-inch  pots  as 
soon  as  they  have  formed  the  seed-leaves,  give 
a warmer  temperature,  and  water  carefully 
until  established.  They  are  liable  to  damp  off 
in  dull  weather.  Shift  on  as  they  progress, 
remove  the  first  spikes  of  flower,  and  if  large 
plants  are  needed,  keep  them  pinched  until  the 
end  of  July.  In  June  move  to  a warmer  frame. 
Keep  the  plants  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
When  in  full  flower  give  them  a temperature  a 
little  warmer  than  that  of  an  ordinary  green- 
house. The  compost  used  should  be  light  and 
rich,  and  there  should  be  ample  drainage.  M. 
proboscidea,  fragrans,  lutea,  and  tricolor  are  the 
chief  kinds  grown. 


1212.— Violets  in  frames.— The  middle 
of  September  is  a good  time  to  place  the  roots 
in  a frame  for  flowering  at  Christmas  ; heat  of 
any  kind  is  not  necessary  ; the  main  point  is  to 
have  the  plants  in  the  right  condition  prepara- 
tory to  placing  them  in  the  frame.  Violets  for 
winter  flowering  should  be  raised  from  offsets  or 
by  dividing  the  roots  of  last  year's  blooming 
plants  early  in  May,  planting  them  on  a west 
or  east  border  in  soil  not  too  heavy,  nor  with 
too  much  manure.  Keep  them  clear  of  runners 


during  the  time  they  are  growing  out-of-doors, 
with  a view  to  strengthening  the  crowns.  The 
better  these  are  developed  the  more  flowers  they 
will  produce.  Choose  a warm  position  for  the 
frame,  free  from  north  or  easterly  winds  but  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  raise  the  frame  on  a couple 
of  bricks  at  each  corner ; this  prevents  the  frame 
rotting  so  soon,  by  keeping  it  free  from  moisture 
rising  from  the  soil.  At  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
place  a layer  of  Pea-sticks  or  faggots  to  provide 
ample  drainage,  and  also  to  raise  the  plants 
close  up  to  the  glass,  which  is  important.  Cover 
the  sticks  with  a few  inches  of  long  litter,  on 
this  put  some  leaves,  if  available,  and  fill  up 
with  9 inches  of  soil,  which  should  be  light  and 
gritty,  road  scrapings  mixed  with  leaf-soil,  and 
some  loam  to  which  should  be  added  partly 
decayed  horse-manure,  say  one  part  in  six  of 
the  whole  compost.  Dig  the  plants  up  with  all 
their  roots  and  a small  portion  of  soil  attached  ; 
plant  them  in  the  frame  so  that  the  leaves  of 
one  plant  just  touch  those  of  its  neighbour, 
and  as  close  to  the  glass  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
without  rubbing  it ; make  the  soil  fairly  firm 
about  the  plants,  give  a good  watering  to  settle 
the  soil  about  the  plants.  Now  comes  an  im- 
portant point  in  Violet  culture  in  frames  ; some 
persons  will  say  the  lights  must  be  kept  on  the 
frame  to  give  the  plants  a start.  This  is  just 
the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Keep  the  lights  off  so 
as  not  to  give  the  plants  a start  into  growth. 
When  the  plants  commence  to  make  many  new 
leaves  that  is  a sign  that  their  flowering  season  is 
past.  Place  the  lights  on  where  there  is  danger 
of  frost  injuring  the  foliage,  which  it  will  do  if 
left  unprotected,  or  perhaps  if  the  weather  is 
continuously  wet  the  lights  would  be  better  on, 
but  propped  up  at  the  back  to  admit  air  to  the 
plants  ; this  is  essential.  Violets  must  have 
abundance  of  air.  When  the  thermometer  rises 
above  32  degs.  draw  off  the  lights  and  keep  them 
off  until  night  again.  Cover  the  frame  with 
mats  or  other  protecting  material  to  keep  out 
frost,  and  line  the  sides  of  the  frame  with  long 
manure  or  fresh  leaves  with  the  same  object. 
Water  will  be  but  sparingly  required  during 
the  winter — very  likely  none  will  be  needed  after 
the  lights  are  put  on  the  frame  until  the  turn 
of  the  new  year,  when,  if  the  soil  is  not  at  all 
dry,  soak  it  with  tepid  water  and  wait  until  it 
is  dry  again.  Dribblings  of  water  are  useless 
and  only  tend  to  encourage  the  spread  of  red- 
spider,  which  readily  attacks  plants  which  have 
had  their  roots  dry  occasionally.  If  the  foliage 
was  badly  infested  with  spider  when  the  plants 
were  first  put  into  the  frame  it  will  be  necessary 
to  syringe  the  leaves  several  times  with  soapy 
water,  which  will  check  the  insect. — S.  P. 

These  are  propagated  from  runners  much 

in  the  same  way  as  Strawberries  are  done.  The 
runners  are  prepared  in  May,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  well  rooted  plant  them  in  the  frames  where 
they  are  to  flower,  in  prepared  soil,  of  which 
leaf-mould  forms  a third  part.  The  glass-lights 
should  be  removed  altogether  until  frosts  set  in 
late  in  the  autumn,  as  the  plants  seldpm  do  well 
covered  with  glass  in  summer ; the  growths 
become  weak,  and  the  leaves  a prey  to  red- 
spider,  a troublesome  parasite,  which  soon 
debilitates  the  plants  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  will  produce  but  few  flowers,  and  those  of 
very  poor  quality.  Syringing  the  plants  freely 
in  dry  weather  keeps  the  plants  in  a healthy 
growing  condition,  and  they  must  never  suffer 
from  want  of  water  at  the  roois. — J.  D.  E. 

12S1.— Plants  for  cold  greenhouse.— You  will 
get  more  pleasure  in  your  little  bit  of  a greenhouse  if  you 
confine  your  attention  to  Auriculas  and  the  Primula  family 
generally.  Get  together  a representative  collection,  and 
raise  seedlings,  and  in  summer,  when  the  Auriculas  and 
other  plants  are  outside,  plant  a Tomato  or  two,  or 
Cucumbers  would  do. — E.  H. 

There  are  plenty  of  subjects  suitable, 

and  you  may  grow  either  a mixed  assortment  or 
a good  collection  of  one  or  two  things  only,  such 
as  named  Carnations  or  Auriculas,  whichever 
you  prefer.  Roses  in  pots  or  planted  out, 
Violets  (in  winter),  Christmas  Roses,  Spirtea 
japonica  and  S.  palmata,  Primulas  of  many 
kinds,  such  as  the  varieties  of  P.  Sieboldi,  P. 
japonica,  P.  rosea,  &c. , and  even  P.  sinensis, 
may  be  managed  if  raised  and  grown  cool 
throughout.  Deutzias,  Myrtles,  the  hardy 
Cyclamens,  such  as  C.  Coum,  C.  europasum,  &c. , 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  bulbous  plants,  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  Narcissus,  Scillas,  Ixias,  and 
many  more  ; all  these  may  be  done  well.  In  the 
summer  season  you  may  vary  the  effect  with  a 
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few  “Geraniums,"  Fuchsias,  &c.,  kept  during 
the  winter  in  windows  in  the  house,  Begonias 
wintered  in  a kitchen  cupboard,  and  so  forth,  as 
well  as  with  a few  annuals,  such  as  Balsams, 
SalpigloBsis,  and  Phlox  Drummondi.  I have 
omitted  to  mention  the  Shrubby  Calceolarias, 
which  form  a grand  class  of  plants  for  the  cold 
greenhouse.  There  are  several  very  pretty 
varieties  besides  the  common  bedding  kinds, 
and  there  used  to  be  quite  a number  of  these, 
which  it  is  a pity  have  now  gone  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  herbaceous  kinds  will  stand  10  degs. 
of  frost  when  grown  cool  throughout.  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis,  white  and  blue,  and  C. 
Barrelieri,  again,  are  line  things  for  a cold-house. 
— B.  C.  R. 

I ‘200.  — Tacsonia  and  Clematis  not 
flowering. — Seeing  that  the  plants  make 
good  growth,  it  is  plain  that  the  treatment  is 
wrongsomewhere.  Perhaps  you  allowthe  growth 
to  get  overcrowded  so  that  it  cannot  ripen  ; this 
appears  to  be  the  only  explanation.  I advise 
you  to  thin  out  the  shoots  at  once  so  that  they 
are  0 inches  apart,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
the  house  more  air  for  a few  weeks.  The 
Clematis  requires  to  be  pruned  as  soon  as  it  goes 
out  of  flower  in  the  spring.  In  the  case  of  small 
houses  all  the  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  the 
top  of  the  front  lights. — J.  C.  C. 

The  growth  of  these  plants  requires  to  be 

kept  thin  if  they  are  to  flower  well ; and  after 
flowering  the  greater  part  of  the  summer’s 
growth  should  be  pruned  near  to  the  main 
stems.  As  a rule,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting them  to  flourish  freely  after  the  plants  are 
well  established.  It  is  just  possible  that  at  first 
young,  vigorous  plants  may  have  been  growing 
too  freely,  but  if  the  growth  is  kept  thin  they 
will  flower  in  due  time. — E.  H. 


from  the  rest  of  its  species,  and  it  requires  to  be 
grown  in  a very  damp  situation.  0.  gracilis  is 
a plant  that  has  always  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind  as  being  a slender  form  of  O.  regalis, 
our  British  kind.  I have  imported  great  quan- 
tities of  it  at  various  times,  and  it  has  struck 
me  that,  although  the  pinnules  were  much  larger 
and  more  obtuse  and  the  whole  frond  simpler 
than  in  O.  regalis,  these  points  would  only  be 
varietal.  It  attains  some  2 feet  or  3 feet  in 
height,  and  is  never  so  coarse  in  growth  as  the 
indigenous  kind.  Ferns  are  well  deserving  a 
place  in  all  hardy  ferneries,  but  they  must  be 
accommodated  with  plenty  of  moisture  to  the 
roots.  J.  J. 
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PERNS. 

THE  ROYAL  FERNS  (OSMUNDA). 

“ A Friend  ” states  that  he  has  obtained  two  or 
three  of  these  plants,  found  growing  in  a wood 
near  Morecombe  Bay,  but  he  is  afraid  they  will 
not  live.  This  is  his  own  fault,  I should  say,  in 
not  taking  them  up  with  sufficient  earth,  but 
even  if  this  were  not  done  I should  imagine  they 
would  not  die,  if  plenty  of  water  had  been  given 
to  the  roots — in  fact,  they  would  live  in 
water.  The  Osmunda  inhabits  wet,  boggy 
spots,  growing  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and 
in  such  positions  I have  found  it  in  abundance 
in  Ireland,  where  the  Fern  is  bv  no  means  so 
rare  as  it  has  become  in  England.  Beside 
this  typical  kind,  0.  regalis,  there  is  also  a 
crested  form  of  the  plant,  which  has  all  the 
divisions  of  the  frond  beautifully  tasselled  and 
crested,  and  that,  too,  without  detracting 
from  its  majestic  appearance.  These  Royal 
Ferns  require  to  have  their  roots  always  moist, 
and,  without  it,  they  do  not  assume  anything  like 
their  natural  proportions.  0.  regalis  is  the  only 
species  that  is  found  wild  with  us  in  these 
islands,  but  there  are  several  found  wild  in 
America,  which  are  quite  hardy  with  us,  and 
they  form  splendid  ornaments  to  the  hardy 
ferneries ; but  from  some  reason  or  other,  they  are 
not  so  often  found  in  such  places  as  they  deserve 
to  be.  Of  these  I may  mention  0.  cinnamoroea, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  colour  of  the 
sporangia  upon  the  fertile  frond,  and  this 
fertile  frond  is  quite  separate  from  the  sterile 
one,  and  thus  gives  it  quite  a distinct  character, 
especially  when  mature,  for  then  the  sterile  frond 
has  lost  all  the  brown  woolly  hairs  which  covered 
it  when  in  a young  state.  The  fronds  all  reach 
3 feet  or  4 feet  in  height.  These  are  bipinna- 
tifid,  the  pinna'  being  oblong,  obtuse,  and  of  a 
metallic  green.  They  arc  somewhat  spreading, 
whilst  the  fertile  ones  rise  in  an  erect  position 
in  clusters,  andthese,when  mature,  arecinnamon- 
brown.  It  is  a very  pleasing  addition  to  the 
open-air  fernery.  0.  interrupta  is  another 
species  from  North  America,  frequently  called 
O.  Claytoniana,  but  I prefer  the  name  given  by 
Michaux,  who  was  a Frenchman,  and  a great 
traveller  in  North  America  in  the  very  early 
days  of  its  history.  The  fronds  grow  erect. 
They  attain  a height  of  2 feet  or  3 feet,  of  a 
rich  and  deep  green.  The  middle  portion  of  the 
frond  is  contracted  and  fertile  ; some  four  or 
five  pairs  of  pinna'  in  the  middle  if  the  frond  is 
very  contracted  or  interrupted  and  wholly 
fertile.  This  plant  does  not  differ  in  habit 


LETTUCE  FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING. 
However  well  adapted  are  the  various  ma- 
terials other  than  Lettuce  for  using  during  the 
winter  months  as  salad,  few  will  dispute  that 
Witloof  and  Endive  are  only  considered  as  ad- 
juncts, and  if  Lettuce  were  plentiful  at  the  dull 
season  of  the  year,  the  others  could  be  very 
well  dispensed  with.  Kxcept  in  large  gardens, 
however,  winter  Lettuce  is  very  scarce,  or  at 
least  generally  so,  for  unless  the  plants  when 
of  large  size  are  efficiently  protected,  decay 
through  damp  or  frost  will  clear  them  off  whole- 
sale. Frost,  as  is  well  known,  plays  sad  havoc 
with  Lettuces  growing  in  the  open  air  during 
the  winter.  I am  under  the  impression  that 
the  seed  is  often  sown  too  early  for  the  plants  to 
winter  successfully.  In  a recent  severe  winter 
I did  not  lose  a single  plant  of  the  later  sowing, 
while  those  of  larger  growth  were  all  killed. 
Some  few  hundreds  of  both  Hicks’  Hardy  White 
and  Black-seeded  Brown  Cos  were  set  out  on  a 
west  border.  Hicks’  Hardy  White  was  the  first 
to  turn  in  among  Cabbage  Lettuces.  All  the 
Year  Round  is  very  useful  for  wintering  in 
frames,  with  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green  and 
Stanstead  Park  for  the  open  air.  Quality  in 
winter  Lettuces  must  be  secondary  to  useful- 
ness, but  with  the  varieties  in  question,  when 
well  grown,  there  should  not  be  any  complaints, 
considering  the  season  they  will  be  in  use. 

The  mistake  generally  made  is  in  relying 
upon  about  two  sowings  to  range  over  the  seasons 
mentioned,  one  for  storing  in  frames  for  winter 
use,  and  the  other  for  wintering  in  the  open  air 
for  the  early  spring  supply.  When  this  is  the 
case  the  latter,  if  the  autumn  should  turn  out 
mild,  are  too  forward  to  winter  successfully. 
Where  there  is  frame  space  at  disposal  for  mak- 
ing lip  slight  hot-beds  the  loss  is  not  so  keenly 
felt,  but  in  those  gardens  where  there  are  not 
such  conveniences  the  case  is  far  different.  For 
storing  in  frames  a sowing  ought  to  be  made  early 
in  August,  taking  care  to  raise  the  plants  on  an 
open  sunny  spot.  South  borders  recently 
cleared  of  Potatoes  I utilise  for  the  purpose, 
and  here  they  succeed  admirably.  By  sowing 
the  seeds  very  thinly  in  drills  15  inches  apart, 
sturdier  plants  are  obtained  than  when  sown 
broadcast,  for  these,  unless  very  thinly  sown, 
are  apt  to  become  crowded  and  so  spindle 
up.  It  is  also  necessary  that  plants  to  be 
relifted  should  be  transplanted,  as  these  lift 
better  than  any  not  removed.  I do  not  think 
it  wise,  however,  to  place  in  frames  all  the 
plants  which  may  be  raised,  as  a good  batch 
may  be  efficiently  protected  by  a covering  of 
mats,  these  being  kept  off  the  plants  by  wooden 
supports.  During  a mild  winter  I have  kept 
full-hearted  Lettuces  until  far  into  the  winter 
with  no  other  protection  than  that  mentioned 
above  ; and  even  during  the  generality  of 
winters  such  a supply  should  last  until  Christ- 
mas. Keeping  up  a supply  during  the  early  part 
of  the  winter  is  a simple  matter.  The  plants 
should  not  be  too  large  when  transferred  to 
frames,  and  the  best  course  1 have  found  is  to 
transplant  direct  from  the  seed-bed  into  the 
frames,  these  latter  being  filled  to  12  inches  from 
the  top  with  fairly  light  and  rich  soil  with  a fair 
proportion  of  burnt  garden  refuse.  The  plants 
take  freely  to  the  soil,  the  lights  being  needed 
only  on  the  approach  of  frost  or  cold  rains. 
These  plants,  being  well  rooted  and  established 
during  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  affected  by  damp.  Whilst  growing 
in  frames  during  the  winter  months  it  is  very 
essential  that  frost  be  efficiently  guarded  against, 
for  if  t he  plants  should  be  full-hearted  decay 
will  quickly  set  in  if  frost  reaches  them. 


Banking  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  frames  with 
a sufficient  covering  of  dry  litter  is  the  safest 
protection,  taking  the  precaution  to  ventilate 
freely  in  damp  or  muggy  weather,  also  closely 
picking  off  any  decaying  leaves  and  stirring  the 
surface  soil  occasionally.  For  passing  safely 
through  the  winter  for  turning  in  during  the 
spring,  a sowing  may  be  made  during  the  first 
week  in  September  and  another  one  towards  the 
second  or  third  week,  which  will  produce  plants 
that  may  be  relied  upon  for  wintering  safely  in 
the  open  air.  The  plants,  having  been  pricked 
out  into  their  permanent  quarters,  only  require 
sufficient  time  to  take  root-hold  and  become 
established  before  the  approach  of  wintry 
weather. 

Damp  is  probably  a greater  evil  than  frost, 
and  for  combating  the  evil  as  much  as  possible 
in  damp  or  cold  districts  raised  borders  facing 
both  south  and  west  are  good  positions.  An 
additional  sowing  may  be  made  during  the  first 
week  of  October  and  the  seedlings  remain  in 
the  seed  bed  throughout  the  winter.  Plants 
from  this  sowing  will  also  turn  in  very  quickly 
if  planted  on  a slight  hot-bed  in  frames  at  the 
turn  of  the  year.  For  this  purpose  All  the 
Year  Round  is  the  best  variety.  Early  Paris 
Market,  I am  well  aware,  if  sown  early  in 
January  and  grown  on  on  a gentle  hot-bed  also 
turns  in  readily,  but  the  others  by  being  raised 
in  the  open  are  at  hand  for  filling  up  any  likely 
gaps  if  the  supply  should  be  running  short. 
The  soil  must  be  fairly  rich  and  friable  and  also 
free  from  wireworms,  as  these  will  clear  the 
young  plants  off  wholesale  by  eating  right  into 
the  hearts  of  the  plant.  I lost  a lot  of  plants 
last  spring  from  this  cause.  The  plants  must 
be  lifted  very  carefully  and  planted  firmly,  and 
care  taken  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want 
of  water.  Attention  to  these  details,  and 
guarding  against  frost  and  damp,  with  free 
ventilation  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and 
also  surface-stirring  among  the  plants,  are  the 
main  points  to  ensure  a supply  of  winter  and 
early  spring  Lettuces.  A.  Y. 


GRUBS  DESTROYING  BROCCOLI  AND 
CAULIFLOWERS,  &c. 

Being  a constant  reader  of  Gardening,  I have 
watched  intently  for  answers  to  the  above 
questions,  as,  being  a great  sufferer  from  the 
same  evil,  I hoped  to  find  some  reliable  remedy. 
All  that  is  recommended  by  “B.  C.  R.,’’  “E.  H. , 

“ J.  D.  E.,”  and  “ G.  S.  S.”  has  been  done,  but 
without  effecting  a cure.  I planted  80  Cauli- 
flowers on  a piece  of  land  which  has  only  been 
cultivated  two  years  after  lying  idle  for  about 
six  years,  and  to-day  I have  but  20  plants  left. 
Two  years  ago  I grew  Peas  and  Broad  Beans, 
and  last  year  Potatoes,  on  this  piece  of  land,  so 
that  no  “sourness”  from  a succession  of  the 
same  crop  could  possibly  arise,  as  suggested  by 
“ B.  C.  R.  ’’and  “ E.  H.”  in  Gardening,  July 
23rd  (p.  270).  I dug  and  well  manured  the  land 
in  February,  and  when  planting  dipped  each 
plant  in  soot,  and  sprinkled  lime  on  the  surface 
on  several  occasions.  I also  mixed  soot  with 
water  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  poured 
it  around  the  stem  of  each  plant,  and  hoped  I 
had  effected  a cure,  but  I had  not  long  to  wait 
before  I found  that  I was  mistaken.  One  or 
two  at  a time  they  have  died  off,  and,  as  six  with 
nice  flowers  went'off  last  week,  I fear  I shall  lose 
them  all.  An  examination  of  the  plants  on 
removal  shows  that  the  roots  have  been  eaten 
or  rotted  away,  and  small  white  maggots  are 
clinging  to  some  of  them.  The  Broccoli  are 
nearly  as  bad.  I should  be  glad  if  any  corres- 
pondents can  tell  me  how  it  is  that  Cauliflowers 
and  Broccoli  fall  a prey  to  this  pest,  when 
Cabbages  (Daniels’  Defiance)  planted  in  the  gaps 
are  in  no  way  affected,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
full  of  vigorous,  healthy  growth.  I may  add 
that  others  near  me  have  suffered  in  a similar 
manner.  Novice. 


Harvesting  autumn  sown  Onions. 

— Autumn-sown  Onions  of  last  season's  growth 
are  now  coming  to  maturity.  If  any,  however, 
are  still  in  vigorous  growth,  the  stems  should  be 
bent  over  so  as  to  hasten  the  ripening.  As  soon 
as  the  bulbs  are  ready  for  drawing,  there  is 
nothing  to  gain  by  allowing  them  to  remain 
longer,  for  they  will  immediately  start  into 
growth  again,  and  the  keeping  qualities  and  the 
commercial  value  will  be  greatly  lessened.  The 
bulbs,  having  been  pulled,  may,  if  there  arc  no 
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signs  of  rain,  remain  where  they  are  to  ripen, 
but  their  keeping  properties  are  considerably 
improved  by  removal  to  a dry  and  airy  shed. 
Ripened  in  this  manner  the  Onions  may  be 
stored  away  in  a dry  loft,  where  they  will  keep 
sound  and  good  for  a long  time.— A. 


LEEKS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Leeks  can  be  termed  a really 
popular  vegetable,  although  they  are  generally 
grown.  Thej'  are  not  greatly  appreciated  in  the 
more  southern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  their 
principal  use  being  for  flavouring  soups  ; but 
if  more  would  give  them  a fair  trial  as  a 
vegetable,  they  would  have  every  reason  to 
be  well  pleased  that  such  a wholesome  addi- 
tion to  the  somewhat  meagre  list  of  green 
vegetables  was  available.  Probably  if  they  were 
more  difficult  to  cultivate  or  more  of  a rarity 
they  would  be  thought  more  of  by  a certain 
class  of  people,  ease  of  culture 
and  extraordinary  hardiness  not 
doing  much  towards  popularising 
Leeks.  If  only  wanted  for  soups, 
there  is  no  real  necessity  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  growing  them  to  a 
great  size,  or  of  so  carefully  blanch- 
ing the  stems,  and  I have  re- 
peatedly seen  the  blanched  stems 
thrown  on  one  side  and  only  the 
green  portion  of  the  leaves  cut  up 
and  used  by  clever  cooks.  For 
cooking  and  serving  as  a vegetable 
they  cannot  well  be  grown  too  large 
or  blanched  too  thoroughly,  and 
then  they  prove  very  tender,  succu- 
lent, and  mild  in  flavour.  To  win 
prizes  at  flower-shows  they  must 
be  grown  to  their  fullest  size,  a 
good  length  of  thick,  well-blanched 
stem  being  indispensable. 

The  best  variety  for  ordi- 
nary purposes— that  is  to  say,  for 
cultivation  by  those  who  are  not 
exhibitors — will  be  found  in  the 
old  Musselburgh,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  here  given.  Properly 
treated,  this  variety  forms  long, 
moderately  large  stems,  which  may 
be  blanched  to  a length  of  9 inches 
or  more  ; but  if  grown  nearly  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  they  are 
liable  to  become  short  and  thick,  or 
much  as  shown  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  woodcut.  When  cooked 
it  is  fine-grained,  tender,  and  mild 
in  flavour,  in  these  respects  com- 
paring most  favourably  with  the 
Lyon,  Monstrous  Carentan,  and 
other  large  sorts  that  exhibitors 
find  answer  their  purpose  so  well. 

Blanching  can  be  most  cleanly 
effected  by  heavily  bandaging  up 
the  stems,  enclosing  the  lower  part 
of  the  leaves  with  folds  of  brown 
paper  or  strips  of  canvas,  and  this 
may  further  be  supplemented  with 
a bank  of  soil,  or  not,  as  the  culti- 
vator pleases.  Many  growers  are 
content  to  merely  mould  up  with 
soil,  much  as  Celery  is  commonly 
treated,  but  in  this  case  the  finer 
portions  are  liable  to  be  washed 
down  into  the  outer  leaves,  and  the  Leeks 
when  lifted  have  to  be  considerably  re- 
duced. If  kept  well  supplied  with  moist- 
ure at  the  roots,  Leeks  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  size  while  the  blanching  process  is 
going  on,  so  that  those  who  want  them  extra 
early  may  safely  commence  excluding  light 
from  the  stems  before  the  plants  are  fully 
grown.  Very  good  Leeks  can  also  be  grown 
with  even  less  trouble.  If  the  seed  be  sown  in 
the  open  late  in  February  or  early  in  March 
somewhat  thinly  and  on  good  ground,  abundance 
of  strong  plants  should  be  ready  for  finally 
planting  out  during  June  or  not  later  than  the 
first  week  in  July.  These  may  either  be  planted 
in  trenches  or  on  the  surface  of  well-prepared 
ground,  or  another  simple  plan  may  be  adopted. 
I find  Leeks  succeed  admirably  on  outside  wall 
borders  with  a north-east  or  other  somewhat 
cool  aspect  either  near  to  walls  or  in  the  open, 
and,  being  rabbit-proof,  they  may  well  be  grown 
outside  garden  walls  in  all  cases  where  those 
troublesome  animals  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  site  ought  to  be  early  prepared  for  them, 


being  heavily  manured  and  deeply  dug,  though 
not  necessarily  trenched.  Not  till  the  plants 
are  strong  and  1 2 inches  or  more  in  height  are 
they  really  fit  for  the  method  of  planting  I am 
now  about  to  describe.  The  rows  may  be 
18  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  9 inches  from 
each  other,  or  all  can  be  put  out  12  inches 
apart  each  way.  Prior  to  planting  the  care- 
fully-lifted Leeks,  very  lightly  shorten  the 
longer  leaves  and  then  drop  them  the  full 
length  of  their  stems  into  holes  made  with  a 
stout  dibber.  See  that  the  roots  rest  on  the 
bottom  of  these  holes  and  have  a little  fine 
soil  about  them,  a watering  being  all  the  further 
fixing  necessary.  Being  planted  thus  deeply,  it 
is  not  often  that  a second  watering  is  needed, 
and  all  the  further  trouble  needed  is  to  stir  the 
surface  of  the  ground  with  a flat  hoe  occasion- 
ally, the  better  to  keep  down  weeds,  this  also 
lightly  closing  the  holes  about  the  stems  of  the 
plants.  During  mild  winters  growth  is  steadily 


going  on,  and  a very  serviceable  lot  of  Leeks 
with  moderately  long  well-blanched  stems  is 
obtained.  Any  raised  in  the  open  are  very 
late  in  running  to  seed,  but  even  those  that 
do  throw  up  flower-heads  early  are  not  without 
a use.  Pinch  off  these  flower-heads  directly 
they  show,  and  a supply  of  thickened  stems 
will  be  available  at  a time  perhaps  when  Onions 
are  very  scarce.  M. 

Young  Carrots  for  winter.— Young 
Carrots  are  always  very  acceptable  during  the 
winter  months,  and  in  establishments  where  a 
regular  supply  has  to  be  maintained  the  seeds 
must  now  be  sown  where  they  can  be  protected 
later  on  in  the  season  when  cold  rains  or  frosts 
are  imminent.  Sowing  in  the  open  is  not  a wise 
course  to  adopt,  for  even  when  covered  over 
with  litter  as  a protection  from  frost,  they  are 
likely  to  become  very  much  grub-eaten,  the 
quality,  therefore,  being  considerably  lessened. 
A two  or  three-light  frame  over  an  old  hot-bed 
is  as  good  a position  as  could  be  chosen,  but  no 
heat  is  necessary.  A depth  of  5 inches  or 


0 inches  of  sandy  soil  will  be  sufficient.  'I  tic 
seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  in  drills  ; select 
either  the  French  Forcing  or  Nantes  Horn.  No 
covering  will  be  needed  until  the  approach  of 
bad  weather,  as  free  exposure  is  necessary  to 
ensure  a satisfactory  growth. — A.  5 . A. 

1205.  — Treatment  of  Asparagus.— 
“ Cabbage”  made  a mistake  in  applying  patent 
manure  at  all  to  the  roots  of  the  new  plants  ; 
his  preparation  of  soil  was  quite  enough. 
Nothing  ean  be  done  now  until  the  month  of 
April  beyond  placing  partly-decayed  manure, 
3 inches  in  thickness,  on  the  surface,  after  the 
grass  has  died  down  at  the  end  of  October,  to 
protect  the  roots  from  frost.  In  April  dig  up 
one  or  two  of  the  plants  and  examine  the  roots. 
If  they  are  in  a healthy  condition  they  are  all 
right,  but  if  any  are  rotten  dig  up  the  whole  of 
the  plants  in  the  bed,  turn  over  the  soil  1 foot 
deep,  thoroughly  mixing  the  patent  manure 
with  the  soil,  and  plant  again  in  rows  18  inches 
wide,  the  plants  about  15  inches  apart,  and  not 
more  than  3 inches  deep.  Should  the  spring  be 
a dry  one  give  the  bed  a good  soaking  with  clean 
water,  and  cover  it  with  an  inch  thickness  of 
decayed  leaves  or  vegetable  refuse.— S.  P. 

1286. — Cardoons. — These  require  much  the 
same  treatment  as  Celery,  only  it  is  easier  to 
make  a mistake  in  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed. 
Plants  raised  under  glass  or  in  warm  positions 
from  seed  sown  before  the  end  of  April  are 
liable  to  run  to  seed,  and  then  they  are  of  no 
value.  In  fairly  light  ground  they  may  be 
grown  in  trenches  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
for  Celery,  but  on  a clay  soil  it  is  better  to  plant 
near  the  surface.  Under  any  circumstances  the 
plan  tsrequire  a well-manured  and  deeply -dug  soil, 
and  an  abundance  of  root-moisture.  I like  to  sow 
the  seed  in  patches  of  three  a few  inches  apart, 
finally  thinning  out  the  plants  so  that  they 
stand  15  inches  from  each  other.  If  “ W.  H.  D.” 
finds  them  coarse  and  stringy,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  plants  do  not  receive  water  enough  at 
the  roots.  Until  the  time  that  bleaching  com- 
mences they  require  a good  root  watering  three 
times  a week.  Before  they  are  fit  for  use  they 
must  be  blanched  like  Celery.  The  best  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  wrap  a hay-band  round  them 
when  the  centre  of  the  plant  is  quite  dry,  and 
then  pack  some  earth  round  them.  It  takes 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  to  blanch  them  properly. 

— J.  C.  c. 

These  should  be  treated  as  annuals,  and 

the  more  rapid  and  strong  the  growth  the  better, 
as  then  the  stalks  are  more  tender.  The  best 
way  is  to  grow  the  plants  in  trenches,  like 
Celery,  in  which  the  plants  are  set  out  18  inches 
apart,  and  kept  moist.  The  trenches  should 
be  taken  out  18  inches  wide  and  a foot  deep, 
and  6 inches  of  good  manure  be  then  dug  into 
the  bottom.  The  plants  may  be  raised  in  a 
mild  hot-bed  in  April,  and  planted  out  of  single 
pots  when  sufficiently  strong,  or  else  be  sown 
in  the  trenches  in  May  ; but  in  this  case  it  is 
better  to  sow  three  or  four  seeds  together,  and 
thin  out  to  the  strongest  plant  in  each  group 
when  up.  Early  in  October  the  plants  must  be 
earthed  up,  this  being  generally  done  by  wind- 
ing some  hay-bands  round  them  first,  and  piling 
up  the  soil  afterwards.  To  cook,  wash  and  trim 
the  stems,  and  cut  into  pieces  4 inches  long  ; 
then  boil  and  rub  off  the  skin,  wash,  and  boil 
again  in  gravy  or  stock. — B.  C.  R. 

Cardoons  require  nearly  the  same  treat- 
ment given  to  Celery,  the  seeds  for  the  first 
crop  being  sown  in  heat,  usually  in  pots,  several 
seeds  being  sown  in  each  pot,  afterwards  re- 
duced to  one  plant  by  selecting  the  strongest. 
The  plants  are  carefully  hardened  off  and  planted 
out  in  the  trenches  (which  should  be  rather 
deeper  and  wider  than  the  trenches  usually 
prepared  for  Celery)  in  May  or  early  June, 
2 h feet  apart.  It  is  important  that  no  check  be 
given  at  any  time  or  the  plants  may  bolt,  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  leaf-stalks  will  be  tough  and 
stringy.  Successional  crops  may  be  sown  in 
the  trenches  after  they  are  prepared  and 
manured,  the  seeds  being  sown  in  patches 
2|  feet  apart  and  thinned  out  to  one  when 
the  best  plant  ean  be  seen.  Keep  the  plants 
during  growth  well  supplied  with  water,  and 
earth  up  when  the  growth  is  approaching  com- 
pletion ; this  will  usually  be  in  September  or 
October.  In  earthing  up  to  blanch,  the  leaves 
must  be  drawn  up  in  a cluster  and  tied  with 
soft  matting  or  raffia  ; the  base  of  the  plant 
is  then  covered  with  dry  straw,  or  Rushes  wiL 
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do  if  perfectly  dry.  This  is  Secured  in  position 
by  hay-bands,  which  are  bound  round  the  mass, 
and  against  this  the  earth  is  laid  and  banked  up 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  plants,  only  the  ends 
of  their  leaves  being  left  exposed.  There  is  a 
good  deal  in  blanching  properly.  There  are 
several  varieties,  some  being  better  than  others. 
To  obtain  the  best  variety  it  might  be  advisable 
to  get  the  seeds  from  a French  seedsman,  as 
they  do  these  things  better  in  France  than  we 
do  here.  The  usual  way  of  cooking  in  English 
kitchens  is,  after  washing  and  trimming,  cut 
into  pieces  5 inches  or  G inches  long,  and  put 
into  cold  water  on  the  fire.  When  it  boils,  and 
the  skin  has  become  soft,  take  out  and  rub  off 
the  skin  with  a cloth  ; boil  until  tender  in 
stock  or  broth,  and  serve  hot  with  brown  sauces. 
The  old  plants  are  of  no  use  the  second  year. — 
E.  H. 

1 1 63.  — Saving  Cucumber-seeds.  — 

The  best  way  is  to  fertilise  the  female  blos- 
soms when  expanded;  “seedy”  fruits  often 
appear  towards  the  close  of  the  season  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  fertilisation,  but  this  ensures 
plenty  of  seed.  Dust  the  stigma  of  the  female 
(or  fruit-bearing)  flower  plentifully  with  pollen 
from  the  male  (or  barren)  blossoms,  this  being 
best  done  about  midday,  when  the  sun  shines. 
Mark  each  fruit  operated  upon  by  tying  a bit  of 
raffia  round  the  neck.  If  the  pollen  takes,  the 
fruit  will  come  with  an  enlarged  point  or 
“ nose,”  and  this  is  a sure  sign  that  there  is 
plenty  of  seed  within.  Let  the  fruit  hang, 
supporting  it  with  a couple  of  extra  ties,  until 
it  turns  quite  yellow,  then  cut,  place  on  a sunny 
shelf  for  a month,  cut  open,  wash  the  seeds 
clean  under  a water-tap,  dry,  and  store  away 
until  required  the  following  season. — B.  C.  R. 

1176.  — Maggots  destroying  Cab 
bages. — The  maggots  destroying  your  Cab- 
bages are  no  doubt  the  grubs  of  the  Cabbage-fly 
(Anthomyia  brassic;e).  Take  up  all  the  infested 
plants  with  a trowel  or  spade,  so  as  not  to  leave 
any  of  the  grubs  behind  in  the  ground,  and 
take  care  not  to  drop  any  about.  In  case  any 
may  remain  in  the  soil,  fill  up  the  holes  where 
the  plants  have  been  with  soot,  lime,  or  strong 
brine.  Next  time  you  plant  Cabbages  dip  the 
roots  first  in  cow-dung,  and  clay,  soot  and  water, 
of  about  the  consistence  of  paint. — G.  S.  S. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Lacroix  — In 

your  publication  of  July  23rd  I see  you  have 
illustrated  the  Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Lacroix, 
the  photo  of  which  I sent  you  in  May  two  years 
ago  with  a few  flowers  off  the  same  plant,  and  a 
note  stating  that  it  had  been  in  full  bloom  from 
February  7 th  and  continually  cut  from  up  to 
the  middle  or  nearly  the  end  of  May.  Some  of 
the  same  flowers  were  exhibited  at  the  May 
show  held  here  the  same  year.  I expect  at  the 
time  it  must  have  been  mislaid  among  your 
numerous  other  matters,  as  this  is  the  first  time 
I have  seen  any  reference  to  it  ; but  I fancy  a 
copy  of  it  was  chosen  among  some  you  gave  me 
a prize  for.  The  reason  of  my  sending  it  to  you 
was,  1 thought  it  would  have  made  a good  thing 
for  the  florist  to  propagate  for  flowering  about 
Easter  time,  while  flowers  are  in  demand.  The 
plant  I photographed,  thinking  it  a little  rare 
at  the  time  of  year.  I may  tell  you  it  was  from 
a plant  that  was  grown  for  a collection  in 
November  with  only  three  blooms,  and,  cut 
back,  was  put  in  the  vinery,  and  not  much  care 
taken  of  it  till  it  broke  again,  and  made  a splen- 
did second  growth,  and,  as  before  stated, 
bloomed  splendidly. — E.  E.  Peacock,  Bewdley, 
Bath. 

Chrysanthemums  in  tubs.  — Those 
who  may  happen  to  have  any  spare  plants  of 
such  kinds  as  do  not  require  a large  amount  of 
staking  when  in  flower  will  do  well  to  place 
several  together  in  large  tubs  to  form  specimens 
for  the  conservatory.  Straggling  growers  are 
not  suitable,  but  such  kinds  as  Peter  the  Great 
with  stiff  growth  will  be  found  really  useful. 
Other  sorts  are  also  to  be  recommended,  but  the 
mention  of  one  name  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
kinds  most  suitable.  Several  plants  grown  in 
this  manner  will  yield  a mass  of  bloom  and  be 
found  most  effective.  Shallow  tubs  will  be 
found  better  than  deep  ones,  too  much  soil  being 
conducive  to  a too  vigorous  growth.  The  results 
of  the  plan  are  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Each 


tub  of  plants  makes  a grand  show,  the  flowers 
tlot  only  being  valuable  upon  the  plants,  but 
also  Useful  for  cutting.  This  plan  of  disposing 
of  superfluous  stock  is,  I think,  worthy  of  every 
encouragement. — J.  H. 


1293.— Heating  by  means  of  gas  — So  long  as 
the  fumes  from  the  stove  do  not  enter  the  house,  no  mat- 
ter what  temperature  is  maintained,  no  harm  to  the 
plants  can  result.  As  the  boiler  is  in  the  potting-shed 
there  is  probably  no  danger  whatever,  but  the  water  in 
the  pipes  ought  not  actually  to  boil.  The  evaporating- 
troughs  need  only  be  laid  on  the  pipes.— B.  C.  R. 

The  Madonna  Lily.— “D.”  (p.  267)  complains  that 
in  some  localities  the  White  Madonna  Lily  will  not  grow 
well.  Would  that  not  be  due  chiefly  to  violent  wind, 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  they  much  object  to?  Also  to  the 
fact  that  slugs  are  very  fond  of  the  bulbs,  and  maul  them 
under  ground,  where  their  presence  cannot  easily  be 
detected  V I think  also  that  moles,  though  they  may  not 
eat  the  bulbs,  yet  eat  the  fragile  rootlets  round  the  bulb. 
—A.  Monckton. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— Queries  and  answer!  are  inserted  in 
Oardknin  a free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  therules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paver  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and.  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1336. — New  bedding  “ Geranium.”— What  is  the 
name  of  the  best  new  Zonal  bedding  “ Geranium  ” of  this 
year  ?— Mrs.  B.,  Inhurst. 

1337. — Roses  on  chalky  soil.— Can  anyone  please 
tell  me  the  names  of  some  Roses  that  do  best  on  a chalky 
soil  ? — W.  P.,  Winchester. 

1338. — Preserving  Mountain  Ash  berries.— 

Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  how  to  preserve  Mountaiu 
Ash  berries? — H.  J.  B. 

1339. — Green  Peas  for  winter  use  — Can  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  tell  me  the  way  to  keep  Green  Peas 
for  use  in  winter  ? How  should  they  be  bottled  ? — W.  T. 

1310. -Pot-bound  Azaleas.— I should  be  glad  to 
know  how  to  treat  large  umbrella-trained  Azaleas  that 
have  been  a mass  of  blossoms  and  are  hard  pot-bound. — 
Mrs.  B. 

1341. — Packing  fruit.— Would  any  reader  recom- 
mend me  some  method  of  sending  safely  by  post  or  train 
to  Scotland,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ? I have  tried  various 
methods,  but  have  not  succeeded. — A.  F.  G. 

1342. — Raising  Streptocarpus  from  seed.— 

I should  be  glad  it  some  of  your  readers  would  inform  me 
of  the  best  means  of  raising  Streptocarpus  Hybrids  from 
seed  and  their  after  culture?— South  Staffordshire. 

1343. — Saving  Cabbage  seed  — I should  feel  much 
obliged  for  information  concerning  the  best  way  of  saving 
Cabbage  seed.  I have  among  a known  variety  a few  un- 
usually large  and  early  Cabbages,  the  seed  of  which  I wish 
to  obtain. — Agricola. 

1344. — Strawberry  Coddington  Pine.— Can  any 

reader  tell  me  where  I can  procure  a Strawberry  called 
Coddington  Pine,  mentioned  some  time  ago?  I have  looked 
through  several  lists,  and  written  to  large  growers,  but 
cannot  fall  on  it.— A Constant  Reader. 

1346.— Getting  rid  of  Sparrows.— Will  anyone 
also  kindly  tell  me  of  some  plan  to  rid  my  garden  of  Spar- 
rows, which  in  consequence  of  an  Ivy-clad  church  tower 
are  innumerable.  I know  of  no  trap  suitable  for  Sparrows, 
and  1 believe  it  is  illegal  to  put  down  poisoned  grain.— 
A.  F*  G. 

1346. — Marechal  Niel  Rose.— I have  a Marechal 
Niel  Rose  in  a pot.  It  was  covered  with  buds,  and  bloomed 
in  on  unheated  greenhouse  last  spriug.  It  is  now  covered 
with  young  shoots,  only  2 inches  long,  no  long  shoots  or 
buds.  When  and  how  should  I prune  it,  and  when  repot 
it?— J.  G.  C. 

1347. — Shrubs  under  trees.  — What  evergreen 
shrub  would  thrive  best  under  a Lime-tree,  and  next  to  a 
small  Yew-tree  ? The  object  of  planting  one  is  to  hide  the 
view  from  the  road.  Also,  what  shrub  w ould  flourish  under 
a single  row  of  young  Scotch  Firs?  Would  Rhododendrons 
grow  ?— Zkauma. 

134S  — Colours  of  Roses  — I have  a bed  of  Roses, 
which  are  a lit  tle  mixed  up.  I cannot  correctly  say  which 
is  which.  Would  “ J.  C.  C."  or  “ P.  U.”  oblige  by  giving 
colour  and  habit,  and  I think  I should  then  be  able  to 
arrange  them  aright?  They  are  Miss  Anderson,  La 
France,  Dr.  Andry,  A.  K.  Williams,  Wm.  Bull,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Horn&re,  and  Climbing  Forestier.  The 
last  named  I have  had  for  three  years,  and  have  not  had 
any  blooms  on  it,  and  none  this  year.  It  is  against  a 
wall  facing  west.  It  appears  to  be  slow  of  growth. — i 
Highlander.  1 


1349  — Cucumber-growing  for  profit  —Would  I 
someohe  kitldly  tell  me  how  to  grow  Cucumbers  for  a pto-  I 
fit?  Could  cuttings  be  taken  from  old  plants  now,  or  if  I I 
sow  seeds  now  when  could  I expect  to  have  Cucumbers  ? 1 
I have  a small  greenhouse,  which  can  be  given  up  to  I 
their  cultivation,  and  which  can  be  heated. — True  Blue. 

1360.— Roses  — Does  it  matter  if  Hybrid  Perpetuals  I 
are  planted  with  the  stocks  (Brier)  2 inches  or  3 inches  I 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground?  In  manuring  and  hoeing  I 
up  the  beds  there  is  a liability  to  get  the  soil  rather  high.  I 
Last  week,  page  276,  “ P.  U.”  seems  to  advocate  pruning  1 
this  season,  not  waiting  for  spring.  Is  this  correct  ?—  I 
F.  B.  S. 

1351.  — Fixing  propagator  on  hot-water 

pipes. — Will  some  reader  inform  me  of  the  best  way  to 
fix  up  a small  hot-bed  in  a greenhouse  over  the  hot-water 
pipes  ? Mine  is  heated  with  a Loughborough  boiler,  and 
is  a span-roof  with  4-inch  pipes  round  both  sides.  1 shall 
be  greatly  obliged  for  any  information  on  the  subject.— 
South  Staffordshire. 

1352. — Varieties  of  Potatoes  — Would  someone 
kindly  give  me  shape  and  colour  of  the  following  Potatoes? 

I have  all  these  kinds,  but  am  not  sure  of  them.  Fyvie 
Flower,  Yorkshire  Hero,  Maggie,  Prizetaker,  Countess, 
James'  Bountiful,  Smith’s  Early,  Live  Guard,  Woodstock, 
Schoolmaster,  Snowdrop,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Elephant, 
Reading  Russet,  and  Early  Rose. — Highlander. 

1353. — Passion-flower  on  a south-east  wall. 

— I planted  a Passion-flower  against  a wall  facing  south- 
east in  April  last.  It  is  now  about  14  feet  high.  Would  it 
be  best  to  pinch  it  back  now?  It  ha9  got  five  or  six  side 
shoots  about  3 feet  or  4 feet  long.  Will  it  require  pruning  ? 

If  so,  at  what  time  and  to  what  extent  should  it  be  pruned, 
and  is  the  position  I have  planted  it  in  a favourable  one  ? 

— Essex. 

1354. — Carnations  and  Roses  for  coal-mining 
district. — Will  someone  tell  me  the  names  of  a few 
Self  Carnations  that  would  give  variety  of  colour  and 
flower  well  near  a coal-pit,  and  also  say  what  Hybrid  and 
Tea  Dwarf  Roses,  not  over  a dozen,  would  suit  the  same 
place?  1 have  three — one  Merveille  de  Lyon,  which  does 
well,  while  Duke  of  Connaught  and  C61ine  Forestier  do 
badly.  Locality,  north-east  Durham.— T.  Allox. 

1355.  — “ Cuckoo-pint.” — Will  someone  kindly  tellme 
if  cuckoo-pint,  a green  insect  enclosed  in  a mass  of  foam, 
does  harm?  Is  it  the  young  stage  of  anything?  How 
can  it  be  prevented  ? Some  weeks  ago  there  were  several 
on  a plant  of  S.  de  la  Malmaison  Tree-Carnation,  and  now 
the  flowering-stems  are  warped,  and  a young  Hollyhock 
leaf  is  riddled  with  holes,  and  I can  find  nothing  to  cause 
it  but  one  of  these,  now  emerged  from  the  foam.  1 have 
hardly  ever  destroyed  any,  and  have  had  more  than  usual 
this  year. — Brcm. 

1356. — Planting  a border.— I have  a border  about 
30  feet  by  3 feet,  about  half  wall  and  the  rest  fence  ao  the 
back  of  it,  facing  south-west ; soil,  clay,  but  much  lightened 
with  cultivation.  I want  to  plant  it  with  hardy  peren- 
nials. Having  very  little  time  for  gardening,  I want 
plants  which  for  the  most  part  require  about  the  same  • 
treatment,  and  are  easily  looked  after.  I should  like  the 
majority  to  be  summer  and  autumn  bloomers,  and  good 
for  cutting.  Will  someone  kindly  give  me,  say,  three  ways 
of  planting  the  border— names  of  plants,  heights,  colours, 
and  positions  on  the  border  ? — F.  B.  S. 

1357. — Insects  destroying  Pansies. -My  garden 

is  infested  with  what  a gardener  whom  1 called  in  terms  | 
threadworms.  These  are  not  the  ordinary  wireworm,  but  j 
are  long,  thread  like  worms,  with  numerous  little  feet.  I 
They  have  destroyed  all  my  Pansies,  and  are  now  at  work  Ij 
on  the  China  Asters.  Can  any  reader  suggest  a remedy  ? ; 

Is  there  any’  powerful  chemical  that  may  be  applied  in  , 
a weak  solution  by  watering,  so  as  to  be  effectual  without  I 
injury  to  the  plants?  Surely  there  must  be  something  ? I 
have  tried  soot  in  various  ways,  but  it  seems  to  do  no 
good.  I shall  be  deeply  grateful  for  suggestions.— Liver-  | 
POOL. 

1353  — Cucumbers  “ gumming.”— The  Cucum-  4 
bers  in  one  of  my  houses  are  all  more  or  less  affected  with 
a white  “ gummy  ” substance  exuding  from  cracks  in  the  I 
skin.  Can  you  enlighten  me  as  to  the  cause  ? The  Cucum-  I 
bers  are  planted  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  the  roots 
are  well  watered  every  morning,  the  Yine  syringed,  and 
the  path  and  floor  watered.  I syringe  again  in  the  after-  I 
noon,  water  the  path  and  floor,  shutting  the  house  up 
about  3.30.  Ventilation  is  freely  given  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  over  90  deg9.  The  disease  appeared  during  the 
dull  cold  weather  of  last  week.  No  fire-heat  was  used. — i 
Cucumber. 

1359. — Roses  on  arch  — I have  a wire  arch  over  a 
seat,  against  which  I planted  two  Climbing  Roses— Dundee 
Rambler  and  another.  They  have  entirely  failed.  They  | 
are  blighted.  Every  year  they  start  early,  only  to  wither  i 
and  produce  a few  miserable  buds.  At  this  period  (July)  I 
they  show  nothing  but  blackened  stems.  I have  left  them  1 
for  "three  years,  and  it  is  time  to  try  something  else.  The  I 
arch  stands  sideways  to  the  course  of  a broad  river,  I 
near  the  water,  but  several  feet  above  it.  It  is  un-  I 
doubtedly  exposed  to  the  south-west  wind,  and  the  gar-  I 
dener  says  there  is  “ a draught  ” from  the  river  ; but  there 
seems  to  the  eye  no  reason  why  things  should  not  grow 
there.  Can  any  of  your  readers  suggest  something  likely  , 
to  flourish  in  "such  a position  ? I should  add  that  I am  i 
suburban,  and  that  with  certain  winds  have  a certain 
amount  of  smoke  and  dirt  in  the  air. — Ckstrian. 

1360. — A Surrey  garden  — I am  making  a garden 
on  a Surrey  hilltop,  600  feet  above  sea  level,  and  much 
exposed  to  the  north.  It  is  a piece  of  old  meadow  land,  but 
below  the  top  spit  the  soil  is  simply  sand  and  stone,  as 
clear  and  white  as  silver  sand.  What  trees  will  grow 
quickest  to  give  shade  in  such  a situation,  and  how  can 
1 enrich  the  land  at  least  expense  ? I had  a piece  terraced 
and  the  top  dug  in  two  spades  deep  last  autumn,  hut  the 
Gooseberries,  Potatoes,  and  Strawberries  I planted  look 
stunted  and  too  feeble  to  strike  their  roots  down  to  the  f 
better  soil  beneath,  though  the  Raspberries  have  fruited 
well.  Will  it  be  suflicient  to  have  manure  dug  into  this 
sand,  or,  if  I ought  to  procure  loam,  what  is  the  best  way 
to  set  about  it?  I suppose  farmers  do  not  care  to  sell  it 
off  their  fields  ? What  ought  to  be  the  cost  of  it  exclusive 
of  carting  ? There  is  a fine  old  Holly-hedge  on  the  top 
of  a bank.  It  has  been  cut  back  once,  but  been  neglected 
now  tor  manv  years,  so  that  it  is  getting  very  thin  at  the 
bottom  and  showing  the  pyramidal  form  of  each  tree 
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distinctly  at  the  top.  Should  I have  It  cut  baok  again, 
\nd,  if  so,  at  what  time  of  year  ? It  must  be  at  least  twenty 
year  old.  The  roots  were  very  bare,  but  last  year  I had 
them  rebanked  up  ; the  soil  is  so  sandy,  though,  that  it 
will  not  bind,  and  is  always  slipping.  No  Grass  seems  to 
grow  under  the  shade  of  the  Holly,  so  it  is  difficult  to  know 
how  to  bind  it.  There  is  also  an  old  Quick  hedge  which 
most  be  moved,  and  which  is  needed  elsewhere.  A piece  of 
It  moved  last  year  died.  Ought  I to  have  manured  the 
ground  first  ? Finally,  are  there  any  Plums  or  Pears  which 
will  grow  on  a north  wall  in  this  situation  / If  there  are, 
the  names  would  greatly  oblige.  I observe  that  Sloes  grow 
well  on  that  ground.—  Enquiiier. 

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1361. — Phenomenal  Rose  ( T . D.).— Very  common 
in  untoward  and  cold  seasons. 

1362. — Hedge  between  kitchen  and  flower 

garden  Alton).—' Try  Privet,  which  you  can  keep  to 

any  height  you  like. 

1363. — Diseased  Salsafy  (E.  Chatterton). -This  is 
a disease  which  has  become  common  of  late  years,  but 
little  is  known  concerning  it. 

1361.—  Cactus  (S.  B.  S.).— You  do  not  say  a word  as 
to  your  treatment,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  advise.  It 
is  one  of  the  Epiphyllums. 

1365. — Marechal  Niel  Rose  (One  in  a Fix).— Keep 
the  Roses  in  a cool  greenhouse  with  plenty  of  air  on  in 
order  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood. 

1366. — Using  guano  (IF.  X).).— Sprinkle  a little  on 
the  soil  and  water  it  in,  or  dissolve  some  in  a watering-pot 
and  water  the  plants  with  the  solution. 

1367. —“  Cornish  Iris  ” (T.  D.).—  You  refer  to  the 
Gladwin,  Iris  fcetidissima  ; it  is  grown  in  many  places,  and 
was  illustrated  in  Gardening  of  Jan.  3,  1885. 

1368.  -Morello  Cherry-trees  (The  Arches).— No, 
do  not  cut  them  back  ; encourage  any  growth  you  can,  as 
it  is  on  this  that  the  fruit  of  the  next  year  is  produced. 

1369. — tiilium  auratum  (Coiistant  Reader).— It  is  a 
very  common  occurrence  lor  the  Lilium  auratum  to  act  in 
this  manner.  It  flowers  well  only  the  first  year  after  it  is 
received. 

1370. — Failure  of  Strawberries  (E.  Chatterton). 

— You  must  give  us  information  as  to  your  treatment  if 
you  wish  for  advice.  You  say  nothing  as  to  this,  nor  even 
what  soil  they  are  growing  in. 

1371.  —Cucumbers  dying  ( J ■ Simmons).  — The 
young  Cucumbers  die  off  because  they  have  not  been  pro- 
perly fertilised,  and  in  all  probability  this  is  due  to  the 
cold  weather  and  the  absence  of  sunshine. 

1372. — Muscat  Hamburgh  Grape  (R.  E.  B.).— 
Yes,  it  requires  as  much  heat  as  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  will  succeed  along  with  that  Grape.  It  is  of  free 
growth,  but  the  berries  are  very  liable  to  shank. 

1373. — Azaleas  losing  foliage  (Querist).—  They  are 
covered  with  thrips,  which  are  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 
When  syringing  you  appear  to  have  missed  the  side  of  the 
leaves  on  which  the  thiips  are  congregated 

1374.  — Cherry-trees  dying  (Economist). — Examine 
the  roots  of  the  trees  that  are  dead,  and  you  will  probably 
find  out  the  cause.  An  experienced  man  on  the  spot  could 
give  you  better  advice  than  we  can. 

1375  —Failure  of  Peas  (Bloxham).— The  plants  are 
dry  at  the  roots,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  the  condition  of 
the  Peas.  Give  them  a thoroughly  good  soaking  of  water 
and  follow  this  up  by  a good  soaking  of  liquid-manure. 

1376. — Adlumia  cirrhosa  (C.  N.  P.).— This  is  the 
■Climbing  Fumitory,  a perfectly  hardy  plant.  Plant  out 
the  seedlings  in  a nice  warm  position,  and  along  with  them 
place  some  twiggy  branches,  which  they  will  soon  cover 

1377. — Sour  Grapes  (A.  B.  B.).— The  cause  is  no 
•doubt  overcropping.  The  Vine  is  not  equal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it,  and  you  will  spoil  it  if  you  go  on. 
Ease  the  Grapes  next  year,  and  treat  it  liberally,  and  all 
will  be  right. 

1378. — Canterbury  Bells  and  Campanulas 

(Canterbury  Boy).— Prick  the  seedlings  out  in  a frame, 
and  then  plant  out  in  the  early  spring.  You  can  certainly 
put  some  in  small  pots  direct ; pot  on  as  required.  Use 
any  good  garden  soil. 

1379.  -Sowing  annuals,  See.  (Arthur  Mnncktan). 
— The  Foxglove,  which  is  a biennial,  should  have  been 
sown  some  time  ago.  Sweet  Sultan,  Poppies,  &c.  may  be 
sown  either  in  September  or  October  with  good  results. 
We  prefer  sowing  Sweet  Sultan  in  the  spring. 

1380  — Honeysuckle  not  flourishing  (S.  M., 

■Gledhill).— You  do  not  say  what  Honeysuckle  you  have  ; 
it  may  be  the  one  that  is  cultivated  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
is  not  suited  for  growing  outdoors.  If  an  ordinary  hardy 
■one  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  with  the 
soil.  Get  a gardener  to  look  at  it. 

1381. — Narcissus  not  blooming  (S.  hi.,  Gledhill). 
— You  bought  your  bulbs  too  late.  Bulbs  left  till  April 
were  probably  in  a very  dry  and  useless  condition  after 
exposure  in  a shop-window  or  seedsman’s  store  for  a long 
period.  Plant  bulbs  this  year  in  September  or  October, 
and  you  may  expect  some  blooms  in  due  course. 

1382. — Pipes  filled  with  dirt  (Bolton).— It  is 
impossible  to  clean  them  out  without  taking  them  to 
pieces,  since  there  is  no  tap  at  the  boiler.  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble to  take  down  the  brickwork  in  the  front  of  the  boiler 
and  screw  a tap  into  the  boiler  ? This  may  be  done  at  very 
little  expense,  and  will  prevent  all  further  trouble. 

1383. — Unfruitful  Gooseberry-bushes  (West 
Bay).— You  give  us  no  idea  of  the  treatment  you  have  been 
giving  them.  Have  you  pruned  them,  or  are  they  allowed 
to  grow  naturally  ? ‘If  allowed  to  grow  naturally  in  all 
probability  the  wood  is  too  thick  and  unripened,  of  they 
may  be  in  a shady  place 


1384.  — Grubs  ( E.  M.  Ilarmar). — The  grub  you  send  is 
quite  harmless  to  plants.  It  lives  on  small  inseots,  worms, 

&c.  It  is  the  grub  or  larva)  of  one  of  the  many  kinds 
of  Black  Beetles  (so  common  in  gardens),  belonging  to  the 
family  Carabidm  ; but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cock- 
roach  or  blackbeefcle,  which  is  not  a beetle  at  all.  u. 

1385. — Mildewed  Peach-trees  ( G . Ilazell).— No 
doubt  the  cause  is  neglect  of  watering  last  autumn.  In 
many  oases  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  watering 
fruit-trees  during  the  autumn,  hence  the  diseases  and 
difficulties  In  the  following  season.  Thoroughly  examine 
the  border,  and  see  if  it  is  dry ; if  so,  give  it  a soaking  or 
water,  and  apply  a mulch  in  order  to  keep  the  moisture  in 
the  ground. 

1386. — Digging  between  Raspberry-hushes 

(Scotia).— On  no  account  dig  among  Raspberry-bushes. 
Apply  a good  mulch  of  rotten  manure  in  the  autumn,  bet 
it  lie  during  the  winter,  and  simply  keep  the  ground  free 
from  weeds  during  the  following  summer.  It  is  one  of  the 
Greatest  mistakes  made  in  gardening  to  dig  among  Rasp- 
berry-bushes, and  thus  to  destroy  the  numerous  fibrous 
roots  that  are  near  the  surface. 

1387. — Chinese  Primulas  (Novice).— We  suppose 
you  refer  to  Chinese  Primulas,  though  you  do  not  say  so. 
Loamy  soil,  with  leaf-mould  and  sand  and  some  rotten 
dung,  will  suit  them.  Pot  on  as  they  require  room,  beep 
in  a cool  frame.  In  severe  weather  you  must  have  a heated 
frame  to  keep  out  the  frost.  If  put  into  rich  soil  there  is 
no  necessity  for  liquid-manure.  It  is  too  late  to  sow  now 
for  the  winter,  but  the  plants  you  have  will  flower  freely 
if  carefully  attended  to. 

1388. — Cooking  Good  King  Henry  (Mrs.  B.< 
Inhurst). — The  young  shoots,  when  properly  grown, 
should  be  almost  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  and  in 
fathering  it  should  be  cut  under  the  ground  somewhat 
Fike  Asparagus.  If  the  outer  skin  has  become  tough,  strip 
it  off  from  the  bottom  upwards,  then  wash  and  tie  in 
bunches  ; boil  in  plenty  of  water,  and,  when  tender,  strain 
and  serve  simply  or  upon  toast.  Melted  butter  may  be 
used  if  liked.  The  plant  is  a perennial,  and  will  yield 
abundantly  for  several  years. 

1389. — Plum-tree  not  hearing  (E.  Chatterton).-^ 
The  Plum-tree  is  infested  with  green-fly— alive  with  it. 
Syringe  it  with  a solution  of  Tobacco-water  or  Gishurst 
Compound.  Scrub  it  well  with  the  compound  in  autumn 
when  the  foliage  is  off.  In  all  probability  the  roots  have 
gone  too  far  down,  and  if  you  lift  the  tree,  and  bring  the 
roots  nearer  the  surface,  it  may  be  brought  into  bearing 
condition.  We  shall  be  glad  if  correspondents  would  read 
and  follow  our  rules.  Those  who  send  three,  four,  or  more 
queries  closely  written  on  both  sides  of  a sheet  of  paper, 
and  not  separated  from  each  other,  are  giving  us  an 
amount  of  trouble  of  which  they  probably  have  no  con- 
ception. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

* Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
r rated,  37,  Southdmpton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.- F.  B.-Dendrobiumcrepidatum. 

Arthur  Salt.— Brassia  verrucosa  (?). Cromwell.— 1. 

Pteris  longifolia  ; 2,  Anthericum  variegatum  ; 3,  Nephro- 
lepis  exaltata  ; 4,  Lastrea  aristata  variegata ; 5,  Poly- 

stichum  proliferum. Miss  Potts. — Cattleya  Walkeriana- 

Jehu. — 1,  Davallia  Mooreana ; 2,  Lastrea  aristata 

variegata;  3,  Lastrea  elegans. A.  E.  M.— Aerides 

suavissimum. The  Gardens,  Diumpellier.—The  leaves 

have  all  fallen  off,  and  it  is  impossible  to  name  the  speci- 
mens   Richard  Welford.—l,  Looks  like  a Lythrum,  but 

very  much  faded;  2,  Sedum  Sieboldi  variegatum.- 

Robert  Greening.— Yes,  the  deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodiuni 

distichum). A.  Lover  of  Elowers,  Salisbury.  We  do 

not  name  varieties  of  florists’  flowers.  We  have  often 
stated  that  this  can  be  done  only  in  a nursery,  where  there 

are  the  means  of  comparison. J.  Taylor.—  Fourteen 

plants  are  too  many  to  be  named  at  a time  for  any  one 
correspondent.  1 is  Athyrium  Filix-foemina  enspa  ; 4, 
Dieffenbachia  Bausei ; 8,  Phlebodium  aureum  ; 11,  Adian- 
tum  trapeziforme ; 12,  Pteris  tremula ; 13,  Pteris 

soaberula  ; 14,  Scolopendrium  vulgare.  Send  others  again. 

//  o.  IF.—' Thalictrum ; cannot  name  species  from 

specimen. II.  Badger.— 2,  Eryngium  araethystinum  : 

8,  Tussilago  Farfara  variegata ; 10,  Solanum  jasmmoides  ; 

13,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  variegata.  Send  others  again. 

Mrs.  Wilson.— Latania  borbonica. Peter  Allinson.— 

We  cannot  name  Strawberries  here. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

queries. 

1390. — Barley-meal  for  poultry-— Will  “Doul- 
ting”  or  someone  tell  me  if  Barley -meal  is  a good  thing  to 
feed  fowls  on  in  the  morning,  or  if  it  is  too  expensive, 
thereby  outweighing  the  profits  which  might  arise  from 
its  use  ? Also  if  it  is  better  to  have  floors  to  my  coops 
if  nofc,  how  is  it  possible  to  keep  the  chicks  dry  in  heavy 
rain  ? Should  my  hens  he  kept  shut  in  on  a wet  day  l 
A C P 

1391.  -Winter-laying  poultry  for  north  of 
England.— Will  “ Doultmg”  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the 
best  kind  of  pure-bred  poultry  to  keep?  I live  in  the 
north  of  England,  have  a sheltered  yard,  facing  south  and 
west,  with  plenty  of  trees  in  it,  and  a brick  hen-house 
facing  west.  I want  a good  laying  breed  to  supply  the 
house  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  I have  tried 
light  Brahmas  without  much  success,  and  would  like  now 
to  know  whether  brown  Leghorns  or  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
more  prolific  layers  ?— Smeaton  Mann. 

REPLIES. 

1278.— Description  of  Rabbits.— The  Rabbits 
described  by  “Tulip”  are  known  as  Polish  Rabbits.  They 
are  not,  as  a rule,  very  robust  specimens,  and  are,  there- 
fore, not  largely  bred.— Doudtino. 

1279.  — Hens  dying.  — Your  hens  are 
suffering  from  liver  disease,  and  so  long  as  you 
breed  from  the  same  strain  you  will  never  be 
free.  I do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  your 
hens  are  all  affected,  or  that  the  cock  is  unsound  , 
bub  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  are  the  unsound 
ones  as  they  run  in  the  yard,  and,  therefore, 
you  run  a great  risk  in  using  the  eggs  for  sitting 
purposes.  Your  best  plan  is  to  procure  pullets 
from  another  source,  and  to  kill  off  your  present 
stock  as  fast  as  possible.  Affected  birds  are 
unlit  for  human  food.  The  disease  is  incurable. 
Your  food  is  a little  too  fattening  for  laying  hens. 
Potatoes  should  be  given  sparingly.—  Doulting. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
the  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY’S  CRAND 
SHOW  OF  DAHLIAS) 

FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2nd  and  3rd. 

GREAT  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4th  and  oth. 
Eor  Schedulea  and  Entry  Forms  apply  to  Mr.  W.  G HEAD, 
Superintendent  Gardens  Dept.,  Crystal  Palace,  h.h >. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  wt 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letter 8 to  correspondents , or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

The  Arches.— See  reply  to  “ G.  Hazell  ” as  to  your 

Peaches. Turf.  -Nettlefold  & Sons,  Ilolborn,  London. 

Mrs.  IFesf. — The  method  of  separating  flue-pipes  was 

described  in  a recent  number,  which  the  publisher  will 

send  you  forljd. IF.  Robertson.—  Market  quotations  do 

not  always  or  generally  mean  the  prices  paid  to  the  origi- 
nal  sender  of  the  goods  sold.  You  should  put  yourself  in 
communication  with  some  of  the  Covent-garden  firms,  and 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  commission  and  charges.  A 
little  experience  will  enable  you  to  see  whether  the  trans- 
actions are  likely  to  be  profitable  or  not.— Amateur.  — 
We  have  no  idea  what  the  black-fly  by  which  your  pots 
(not  the  plants)  are  infested  can  be.  Send  specimens  and 

repeat  vour  query. Cambridge.— No.  Why  should  j ou 

move  them  ? W.Bii't. — Hobday’s  “ Cottage  Gardening, 

a low-priced  book. C.  N.  P.— 1,  You  will  probably  be 

able  to  get  it  of  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  or  Paul,  of  Cheshunt. 

2,  About  50  feet  of  piping. Perplexed  One.— See  reply 

to  “Constant  Reader”  above. R.  E.  B — You  will  find 

an  article  on  winter -flowering  plants  in  this  issue.- — A 
Taylor.— Apply  to  a firm  of  hydraulic  engineers,  who  will 
give  you  estimates,  and,  if  you  desire  it,  undertake  the 
work. 

Catalogues  received.—  Bulbs.  Cooper,  Taber,  & 

Co  90  Southwark-street,  London. Life  Having  Lamp 

Extinguishers  - Dowd  all  Brothers,  32,  Hanging  Ditch, 
Manchester. 


HREAT  WHITE  COLUMBINE,  strong  seed- 

Vj  lings  to  flower  next  season,  is.  doz.  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink, 

strong  pipings,  2s.  100  Choice  Daffodils,  Carnations  and 
Piootles.  LisM  free. — Mrs.  WATSON.  Heswall,  Cheshire, 


PAMPAS  PLUMES.  — Just  arrived  from 

J-  California,  Grand  Plumes,  3 feet  long,  3 for  Is.  3d. ; or  6 
for  2s!  post  free.— POPE  & SONS,  No.  6,  Phul.ps-street, 
Birmingham. 


A LPINES,  HARDY  PERENNIALS.— Cata- 

-CA.  logue,  illustrated,  descriptive,  and  culUiral  notes,  72  pages, 
price  6d„  post  free.— STANSFIELD  BROS.,  Southport. 


PRIMULAS.— Bull’s  Premier  Mixture;  nice 
plants,  ready  for  potting,  Is.  3d.  doz.  ; 9s.  per  100,  free. 
■LEWIS  & SON,  Newtown  Nurseries.  Malvern. 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 


r AiTix  i '-'wx  * 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

the 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  G R WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col,  Dublu  - 

Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 

JAKEMAN  & CARVER,  Printers.  Hereford. 

Brotect^^  Ne1" 

r , IT. T,  Hrensed  ■ will  not  rot  if  out  in  all  weathers. 


H REENHOUSE  for  Sale.  —Lean-to,  10  ft.  long, 

VJ  wide  9 ft.  high.  5 ft  6 in.  to  eaves,  fitted  ventilators, 
Xging  battened  floor,  gutter,  down  pipe,  and  galvan.sea 

cistern  complete,  tenant  s fixture  £11 10».— Can  be  seen  oy 

appointment  at  2,  Stamford-grove  West,  Clapton. 


itpUtlimmiouv  — — 

ff  ARDENER  (Head  Working),  age  99,  married, 
Vi  one  son,  requires  re-engagement ; good  Poetical  expen- 

n ARDENER  (Head  Working)  : age  30 ; 

VT  married:  experienced  in  Vines, G^^ffVen years’in 

greenhouse  plants,  Orchids,  hardy  fruit  . MyT(.H jSqN,  19, 

last  place;  well  recommended.— W.  J.  Min  nwo. 
Fanlkner-stroet.  Hoole.  Chester. 
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Galvanised  Garden  Arch, 
7 ft.  high  and  4 ft.  wide  and 
12  deep,  special,  5s.  Cheap 
line. 

No.  163,  stronger  quality, 
7s.  each. 


Galvanised  Garden  Arch, 
with  ornamental  twist,  7 ft. 
by  4 ft.  wide  and  12  in.  deep. 
Special  cheap  line,  6s.  9d. 
each.  No.  318,  stronger 
quality,  9s.  3d-  each. 


1 in.  mesh  Galvanised  Netting  'XXXXXX/\ 
Pea  Guard,  4s.  per  doz.  lengths,  H ' \/\ / \/\/.\ /V/\y \ ] 
3 ft.  long  and  6 in.  wide  and  6 in.  |v/VVV\/\/\/\  / J 
high,  including  two  end  pieces. 

Galvanised  Pea  Hurdle  for  training  Peas  or  fixing  to  walls 
for  creepers,  &c.,  made  in  panels,  6ft.  by  3ft.,  2s.  ea.  ; 6ft. 
by  4ft.,  3.S*  ea-  ’>  by  6ft.,  4-S-  ea-  J 6ft.  by  6ft.,  5®.  ea. 

Price  Lists  of  Galvanised  Wire  Netting,  Diamond  Wire 
Trellis,  Flpwer  Baskets,  Flower  Stands,  Wall  Fittings,  and 
other  Horticultural  Goods,  sent  free  on  application.  Terms  : 
Nett  cash  with  order.  Orders  of  50s.  and  upwards  sent  carriage 
vaid. — 25,  46.  & 47.  High  r*  New  Oxford-st.,  London,  W.C. 

BARBWIRE. 

Catalogues  Free  on 
application  to 

THE  LONCFORD  WIRE  CO. 

LIMITED, 

WARRINGTON. 


As  Flower  and 
Tree  Supports  in 
Garden  and  Green 
house  are  un- 
quailed. 

They  are  Strong,  Dura- 
ble, and  Cheap. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Oan  be  supplied  in  sizes 
from  2 to  36  feet. 


B 


M 


2ft.  long  X |-in.  2/- 100 
4ft.  ,,  x J-in.  3 /•  „ 

4ft.  „ x g-in.  51-  „ 

4ft.  „ x J-in.  6/6  „ 

6ft.  „ x f-in.  15/-  „ 

5ft.  „ x J-in.  20/-  „ 

6ft.  „ x f-in.  16/-  ,f 

6ft.  „ x J-in.  22/-  „ 

7ft.  „ x f-in.  17/-  , 

7ft.  „ x J-in.  25/ 


__  BAMBOOTOPS,6to7ft.,10/e 

BAMgOOS 


BAMBOO  PuntingPoles 
BAMBOO  Yacht  Masts 
BAMBOOS  for  Tennis- 
court  Enclosures 
BAMBOOS  for  Furni- 
ture Making 
BAMBOOS  for  Curtain 
Poles 

BAMBOOS  for  Garden 
Arches 

Price  List  Free. 

Terms : Cash  with  order. 


o 

o 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

My  Popular  5s. 
Bundle  150  Bam- 
boos, asstd.  sizes 
from  2 ft.  to  7ft. 


A.  EVAN  DAVIES, 

58,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard 
LONDON. 


PATENT 


SPHINCTER  GRIP 

CARDEN  HOSE 


Practically  Indestructible.  Durability  of  Steel. 
Flexibility  of  India-rubber.  Cannot  Kink  or 
Burst.  The  Original  and  Only  Genuine. 
Hundreds  of  Unsolicited  Testimonials. 

AVOID  COUNTERFEITS,  AND 
BEWARE  OF  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 

PURCHASE  DIRECT. 


IF  YOU  WISH  to  effectually  destroy  GREEN-FLY, 
BLACK-FLY,  and  THRJPS,  fumigate  with 

CAMPBELL’S  FUMIGATING  INSECTICIDE. 


A SAFE, 

RELIABLE 
ARTICLE, 
andoneon  which  Sft 
you  can  thor - 
oughly  depend. 

Tobacco-paper 
is  uncertain  in 
quality,  often 
disappointing 
and  unpleasant 
to  use,  whereas 
For  houses  f PRICES. 

with  a < 1,000  cubic  ft.,  No.  3 Roll, 
capacity  1 2,000  ,,  ,,  No.  4 

LEMON 


"C.  F.  I."  is  pre- 
pared from  in- 
r.  gredients  of 
^ standard 
‘^strength  only, 
m and  when  tho- 
roughly lighted 
may  be  left  to 
smoulder 
away,  hence  it 
is  the  safest  to 
use. 


post 

free 


Is.  each 
Is.  9d  , 

........  OIL  INSECTICIDE.  —The  safest  and  most 

effective  Liquid  Insecticide  for  dipping  or  syringing. 

PRICES,  post  free : Pints,  Is.  lOd. ; Quarts,  3s.  3d. ; 
Half-gallons,  5s.  9d. 

CLIBRAN’S  EUCHARIS  MITE  KILLER.-A  truly  valu- 

able  remedy ; has  saved  thousands  of  bulbs. 

PRICES,  post  free : Half-pints,  Is.  9d. ; Pints,  2a.  9d. ; 
Quarts,  4s.  9d. ; Half-gallons,  8s. 

OR  FROM  YOUR  SEEDSMAN. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  & SON, 

OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINCHAM; 

10  & 12,  Market-st.,  Manchester; 

And  Principality  Nurseries,  Deganwy,  Llandudno. 


WILLESDEN 

ROT-PROOF  SCRIM, 

FOR 

SIIAXJI1VCJ  GLASS, 

AND  OTHER  PURPOSES, 

At  Reduced  Prices. 

LIGHT  ROLLER  BLINDS 

Made  to  Order. 

Repeat  order  from  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  : 
"I  herewith  enclose  you  order  for  300  yards  Willesden  Scrim 
Shading,  the  same  as  before.— Blenheim  Gardens,  Woodstock, 
April  24th,  1891.” 

“I  am  most  satisfied  with  my  previous  purchase  of  this 
article.”— Geo.  Fellows,  Esq.,  Nottingham. 

“Your  Scrim  gives  great  satisfaction.”— R.  P.  Barber, 
Esq.,  Hounslow. 

“ I have  some  of  the  Scrim  in  use,  and  it  has  answered  ad- 
mirably and  wears  well.” — Rev.  Thos.  Carrol,  Netley, 
Hants. 

WILLESDEN  PAPER. 

4-ply  Roofing,  9d.  per  yd.,  for  POTTING-SHEDS,  FOWL- 
HOUSES,  and  all  outdoor  structures.  2-ply  and  1-ply,  for 
UNDERLINING  SLATES  & TILES,  Cold  Storage  Cham- 
bers, Damp  Walls,  Packing,  &c„  &c.,  from  1/d.  per  yard. 

WILLESDEN  ROT-PROOF  CANVAS, 

for  all  purposes  and  all  climates. 

Full  Lists,  Samples,  Prices  from  Sole  Manufacturers  : 

WILLESDEN  PAPER  & CANVAS  WORKS, 

WILLESDEN  JUNCTION,  N.W, 

City  Office  : 51,  Bow-lane,  E.C. 

Liverpool  Depot:  43,  South  John-street. 


SIMPLEX  LEAD 
GLAZING 


Skylights, 
ural  Work. 


For  Roofs, 

Horticultural 

No  Special  Contract  required. 


and 


NO  ZINC.  IRON,  OR 
PUTTY  USED. 

ANY  QUANTITY  SUPPLIED. 
Over  750,000  superficial  feet  in  use 
on  2,000  Structures. 

GROVER  & CO.  (LTD.), 

Engineers,  &c., 

BRITANNIA  WORKS,  WHARF 
RD„  CITY  RD.,  LONDON,  N. 
Write  for  Illustrations,  Testimo- 
nials, and  full  particulars 
(sent  post  free). 


GLASS 


THE  SPHINCTER  GRIP  ARMOURED 
HOSE  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

9,  MOORFIELDS,  LONDON,  E C. 

DXTRA  STRONG  TANNED  NET.  — Ripe 

-Ll  fruit,  tennia  court,  or  poultry  run,  1-inch  me.°b,  3 yards 
wide,  lid.  per  yard ; 4 yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard ; or  3 yards 
wide,  10s.  per  100;  4 yards  wide.  20b.  per  100  yards.  New 
TWINE  NUTTING,  1 yard  wide,  lid.  per  yard:  2 yards 
wide,  3d.  per  yard;  4 yards  wide,  fid.  per  yard.  COTTON 
NET,  nine  rueshea  to  square  inch,  li  yard  »■ ide,  7d.  per  yard 
run.— W.  OULLLNGFORD.  Viotoria  Nursery,  Eastem-road, 
Plaistow. 


OLUGICIDE  ” (Registered). — Certain  death 

^ to  slugs,  fertiliser  to  soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  plants 
and  domestic  animals.  The  greatest  boon  to  gardeners  yet 
nveuted.  Is.  fid.  per  box.  of  Seedsmen,  or  post  paid  of— The 
1 SLUG1C4DE  " CO.  a , Maryleport-strccL  Bristol. 


Free  on  Rail  in  London, 
packages  inoluded. 

15  oz.,  100  ft.  31oz.,  100  ft 
4ths  . . 9s.  . . 13s. 

3rds  . . 11s.  . . 14s.  6d. 

The  follounng  Is  a List  of  sizes  aheays  in  stock 
10  by  8.  12  by  9,  l2  by  10,  14  by  10.  10  by  12,  IS  by  12,  20  by  12. 
13  by  11,  14  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  by  18,  24  by  18,  22  by  16,  24  by  16, 
20  by  15. 

Class  cut  to  any  size  at  a slight  advance  on  the  above  or  ices. 
Glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own  warehouse  by  experienced 
men,  therefore  quality  of  glass  and  packing  is  guaranteed. 
All  glass  is  put  on  rail  free  of  charge,  and  guaranteed  to  be  in 
sound  condition.  Paint,  4d.  per  lb. ; Putty,  Id.  per  lb. 

Please  write  for  prices  for  large  quantities,  when  special 
quotation  will  bo  sent  by  return  post,  mentioning  this  paper. 
J.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse, 

31.  Moor-lane.  Crlpplegate,  London,  E C. 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES. — Cheapest  in  market. 

Virgin  Cork.  £12  10s.  pc  r ton. ; scrim  from  3d.  per  square 
yard  : do.,  rot-proof,  from  9d.  ; llamhoos  from  2s.  per  100. 
List  free. —W.  HLAKK.  145.  Mmories,  London. 

nrr  UIUCC  — Catalogue  of  improved  Hive 
DCu’nlVC.O.  qjid  Appliances,  with  drawings  and 
prices  free.— GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  X SONS,  127,  High  Holbom, 
\V.C.  Established  1S15.  lx . B.— Vide  Geo.  Neighbour  a Sons, 
Advt.  in  Gakdknino,  April  to  July. 


PONTIFEX  & WOOD,  Ld., 

SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

THE  HANDY  GARDEN  ENGINE. 


This  effective  Garden  Engine,  fitted  with  our  “ Farringdon  ” 
Patent  Pump,  with  air- Vessel,  ie  very  powerful,  and  can  be 
easily  worked  by  a lady.  Capacity  of  tub,  10  gallons.  Suit- 
able for  passing  through  narrow  doorways. 

Garden  Engines  in  great  variety,  from 
17s.  6d.  and  upwards. 

PONTIFEX  & WOOD,  Ld,,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ALBERT’S 

Highly  Concentrated 

HORTICULTURAL 

MANURE. 

A CHEMICALLY  PURE  PLANT  FOOD 

Unparalleled  for  its  Rapid  Action  and 
Fructifying  Properties. 

Best  and  Only  Reliable  Complete 
Fertiliser  for  all 

VEGETABLES,  FRUIT  TREES, 
VINES,  FLOWERS,  LAWNS,  etc. 

UNPRECEDENTED  RESULTS  OBTAINED 

By  its  use. 

For  Prices  <k  Descriptive  Pamphlet  apply  to — 

H.  & E.  ALBERT, 

17,  Graeeehureh-street,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESPONSIBLE  ACENTS  WANTED. 


ORCHID  PEAT 

PREPARED,  ready  for  use,  all  fibre,  10s.  per  sack;  5 for  47s.  6d. 
SELECTED,  in  blocks,  very  fibrous,  8s.  per  sack;  5 for 
37s.  6d.  SECOND  QUALITY.  5s.  per  sack  ; 5 for  22s.  6d. 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT  for  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons, 
Ferns,  4s.  per  sack ; 5 for  18s. ; and  3s.  per  sack ; 5 for  12s.  6d. 
PEAT-MOULD,  LEAF -MOULD,  and  FIBROUS  LOAM, 
each  2s.  6d.  per  sack;  5 for  10s.  PREPARED  POTTING 
COMPOST,  4s.  per  sack : 5 for  18s.  All  sacks  included. 

Send  Postal  Order  for  Sample  Sack. 

Special  terms  to  the  Trade.  For  Price  List  apply  to — 
The  Forester,  Joyden  Wood,  near  Bexley,  Kent. 

HEATHMANS  HOSE 

(ANTIMONIAL  RED  RUBBER) 

Is  lightest  in  weight,  yet  strongest  and  most  durable 

FOR  GARDENS. 

220  miles  sold  the  last  5 years. 

Price  Lists  from 

HEATHMAN’S  HOSE  FACTORY, 

2 and  37,  EndeU-street,  London.  W.C. 


THE  CHEAP 
CREENHOUSE  CO. 

SEND  OUT  THE  BEST 

TENANT’S  FIXTURE 

Anyone  can  fix,  from  £8. 

Nothing  like  it  at  the  price.  Photo 
and  List  Six  Stamps. 

The  Light  of  the  Day  Garden- 
Frame,  2-in  , 2l-oz.  Glas*.  32s. 

H \NDLIGHTS,  Glazed,  30  in.  by 
24  in.,  5s.  6d.  each. 

Crown  Works,  Sydenham, 

London,  S.E. 

PEDIGREE  SUSSEX  CATTLE  (Gravetye 

-L  Herd).— The  Sussex  cattle  are  growing  steadily  in  public 
favour,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  where  a few 
years  ago  a steer  of  this  breed  won  the  best  of  all  prizes  from 
a butcher  s point  of  view— the  first  honours  in  the  block  test 
at  Chicago.  Choice  Cows  and  Young  Stock  of  the  best  blood 
for  sale.  This  herd  never  got  up  for  shows,  but  kept  under 
the  most  natural  conditions  possible.  Inspection  invited.— 
Particulars  of  BAILIFF,  Manor  Farm,  Kingscote  Station, 
Sussex.  

TTIRGIN  CORK. — Handsome  pieces,  lightest 
V therefore  cheapest.  112  lb..  17s. : 56  H).,  10s.  6d. ; 28  lb., 
5s. 6d. : 14  lb..  3s  — WATSON  SCULL,  90,  Lower  Thames- 
street,  London,  E.C. 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


No.  701. — Voi;.  X1Y. 


Founded  by  W.  Robinson , Author  of  “The  English  Flower  Garden.1* 
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Annuals  for  vases 
Apple  D'Arcy  Spice  . . 
Auriculas  in  the  cool 
greenhouse 
Azaleas,  pot-bound 
Barberry,  purple-leaved 
Bellflower,  the  Peach- 
leaved (Campanula 
persicifolia) 

Border,  planting  a 
Borecole  or  Kale 
Broom,  the  Spanish 
(Spartium  junceum)  .. 
Brussels  Sprouts 
Cabbage-seed,  saving  . . 
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Poppy,  the  Blue  Hima- 

Carnation  Grenadin  . . 
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Garden  work 
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south-east  wall 
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Raspberries,  planting  . . 
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“Cuckoo-pint"  .. 
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Larkspurs(  Delphiniums) 
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profit  
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hibition 
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Roses,  Standard. . 
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Roses,  Tea  . . . . 329 

Roses,  White  ..  ..  328 

Shrubs  under  trees  ..  326 
Sparrows,  getting  rid  of  323 
Spinach,  Winter. . ..  334 

Stove  324 

Strawberry-beds,  old  . . 330 
Streptocarpus  from 
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Turnips  for  winter  . . 335 
Vegetable  garden  ..  324 
Vegetable  Marrows  ..  335 
Week’s  work,  the  coming  324 
Window  gardening  . . 324 


ORCHIDS. 

ONCIDIUM  CRISPUM. 

This  beautiful  plant  was  introduced  about  sixty 
years  ago  from  the  Organ  Mountains  in  Brazil 
and  it  flowered  first,  as  did  so  many  things,  with 
the  celebrated  firm  at  Hackney,  the  Messr  s 
Loddiges.  In  the  early  days  of  Orchid  culture 
we  always  kept  it  very  warm,  and  used  to  dry 
it  well  in  the  winter  season,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  plant  grew  small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less,  until  in  about  two  years  it  died 
so  that  growers  got  quite  disgusted  with  buying 
it  from  time  to  time.  After  a bit,  however,  the 
plant  was  introduced  in  larger  quantities,  and  it 
became  more  common ; cooler  treatment  was 
tried  with  it,  and  I have  known  several  small 
amateurs  grow  it  well,  while  at  the  same 
time  professional  Orchid  growers  have  succeeded 
with  it.  In  the  early  days  which  I have  been 
speaking  of  it  was  the  usual  thing  to  flower  it 
the  first  season  after  getting  it  imported  ; the 
second  year  it  flowered  very  weakly,  or  not  at 
all,  and  by  the  flowering  time  the  third  season 
the  space  occupied  by  the  plant  was  vacant,  and 
it  was  seen  no  more.  Things  have  altered  now, 
and  I have  seen  this  year  in  an  amateur’s  garden 
a fine  plant  of  a good  variety,  which  he  has  had 
for  six  years,  and  every  season  it  produces  a 
spike  of  bloom  laden  with  many  flowers.  I have 
also  seen  the  plants  of  many  small  amateurs 
making  larger  bulbs  each  year  and  becoming 
stronger.  Now  a reader  of  this  paper  lately 
sent  me  a letter,  asking  for  some  information 
respecting  this  plant ; but,  having  mislaid  the 
letter,  I do  not  know  the  initials  to  use  in  reply. 
I think  that,  among  other  things,  he  asked  when 
was  the  time  to  rest  it.  Well,  this  plant  is  said 
to  grow  naturally  upon  dead  wood  ; therefore 
it  does  not  like  to  be  pampered  up  with  pot 
culture,  for  it  does  not  like  much  mould  or  Moss 
about  its  roots,  and  I have  always  been  most 
fortunate  when  I have  grown  it  upon  the 
imported  blocks  without  any  addition.  I have 
always  grown  it  at  the  warm  end  of  the  Odonto- 
glossum-house — that  is,  in  a position  where  a 
little  sun  can  reach  it  during  the  day,  and 
always  near  the  glass,  shading  only  when  the 
sunshine  appeared  too  powerful ; so  I do  not 
advise  that  the  plant  be  grown  in  the  shade. 
During  the  growing  season  it  should  receive 
plenty  of  water  from  the  syringe,  and  be  also 
dipped  in  water,  say  three  times  a week,  and 
the  block  of  wood  should  remain  in  the  water 
sufficiently  long  to  become  well  saturated. 
At  the  end  of  the  growing  season  much 
less  water  is  necessary  ; but  at  no  time 
of  the  year  should  the  plant  be  allowed 
to  suffer  in  the  least  for  want  of  moisture. 
\\  hen  the  bulbs  have  done  growing  less  water 
may  be  given,  and  the  bulbs  should  be  encour- 
aged to  ripen  up  nicely  by  exposure  to  the  sun- 
shine,  and  then  with  an  occasional  sprinkling 
with  water  they  will  get  through  the  winter 
well  enough,  with  a temperature  not  lower  than 
about  50  degs.  As  the  plant  increases  in  size 
it  may  be  assisted  by  being  placed  in  a small 
earthenware  hanging-basket,  adding  a little 


good  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  draining 
the  pan  well  ; this  will  make  such  frequent 
dippings  unnecessary.  In  the  matter  of  flower- 
ing, too,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  not 
allowing  the  spike  to  remain  too  long  upon  the 
plant  or  it  will  exhaust  the  bulb,  and  the  plant 
will  become  permanently  weakened  ; this  can 
be  avoided  by  using  the  small  tubes  recom- 
mended in  my  last  week’s  issue,  whereby  the 
fine  display  of  the  branching  spike  is  not  lost, 
and  this  is  greatly  assisted  if  every  second 
morning  about  an  inch  of  the  stem  is  cut  off 
with  a sharp  knife.  The  flowers  of  this  species 
vary  much  in  colour,  and  the  colour  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
family.  In  it  yellow  is  the  predominating 
shade,  but  here  it  is  rich  deep-brown,  or 
chestnut-brown,  the  yellow  being  confined  to 
the  base  of  the  lip,  and  in  some  instances  a 
yellow  marginal  border.  The  flowers  measure 
some  3 inches  across.  I have  seen  upwards 
of  forty  of  these  upon  a spike,  and  we 
are  told  that  in  its  native  country  as  many 
as  sixty  are  borne  upon  a single 
panicle.  As  before  stated,  the  flowers  vary 
much  in  size  and  colour,  and  it  will  be  readily 
understood  how  carefully  the  plant  should  be 
watched  in  order  not  to  allow  this  immense 
spike  to  remain  too  long  a time  upon  the  bulb. 
It  will  be  also  well  to  warn  my  readers  to  keep 
the  young  growths  free  from  all  kinds  of  insects, 
the  yellow  and  green- fly  being  very  apt  to  attack 
them,  and  to  cause  them  much  mischief,  so  keep 
them  away  ; but  do  not  do  it  by  pinching  them 
on  the  young  growth,  for  this  oftentimes  causes 
as  much  injury  as  leaving  them,  through  the 
young  growth  being  pressed  too  tightly.  They 
are  best  removed  with  a small  brush  dipped  in 
Tobacco-water.  I do  not  like  fumigation  ; the 
steaming  process  is  far  preferable,  but  until  some 
cheaper  system  can  be  invented  it  is  quite  use- 
less to  dream  of  recommending  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  readers,  and  so,  until  this  happy 
event,  my  friends  must  fight  the  best  battle  they 
can.  Still  I say  do  not  fumigate. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM  DIYARICATUM. 

I am  in  receipt  of  a spray  of  flowers  from  “ J. 
Denson,”  asking  me  for  the  correct  name,  and 
if  it  is  O.  sphegiferum.  He  says  he  has  asked 
several  people  who  ought  to  know,  and  nearly 
everyone  has  given  it  a different  name.  I have 
paid  a good  deal  of  attention  to  these  flowers, 
and  I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
species  named  above.  O.  sphegiferum  is  a plant 
which  belongs  to  the  same  group,  as  also  is 
O.  Harrisonianum.  0.  pulvinatum  is  a more 
robust  grower,  but  still  is  in  the  same  group  of 
plants.  O.  divaricatum  is  a plant  which  is 
very  liable  to  be  miscalled,  because  so  very 
variable  in  colour  ; but  it  is  not  in  relation  to 
the  colour  at  all  that  I consider  these  flowers, 
but  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  the 
lip.  It  is  getting  on  for  seventy  years  ago  since 
this  plant  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe, 
and  it  has  had  an  uninterrupted  run  in  our 
gardens  ever  since, I think,  and,  notwithstanding 
it  is  such  an  old  plant  in  cultivation,  it  is  a 
form  which  could  be  ill  spared  from  our  collec- 


tions. Its  long  - branching,  many-flowered 
panicle  serves  to  fill  up  a blank,  and  few  others 
could  be  made  a proper  substitute  for  it.  I 
recently  saw  it  flowering  profusely  with  pedun- 
cles between  6 feet  and  8 feet  in  length,  much 
branched,  carrying  many  flowers,  filling  up  one 
end  of  the  house,  and  this  place  could  not  have 
been  so  admirably  filled  by  any  other  plant  in  the 
establishment,  the  flowers  being  about  an  inch 
across,  and  being  of  a deep  chestnut-brown, 
tipped  with  yellow.  These  last  a very  long 
time  ; but  care  must  be  taken  that  these  long- 
branching  spikes  of  many  flowers  are  not  left 
too  long  upon  the  plant,  and  for  these  the  little 
tubes  previously  spoken  of  must  be  brought  into 
requisition,  for  the  leaves,  being  somewhat 
coriaceous,  are  very  a.pt  to  be  affected  by  over- 
drawing upon  the  strength  of  the  plant,  and 
when  once  they  fail  from  this  cause,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  restore  them  to  their 
normal  condition.  The  plant  will  grow  and  do 
well  in  the  Cattleya-house,  or  in  a house  simi- 
larly heated.  Naturally  it  grows  upon  the 
stems  of  trees,  and  if  a block  of  sufficient  size 
can  be  secured,  I think  this  system  advisable  for 
it  ; but,  as  the  moisture  thus  supplied  to  it 
seldom  appears  to  be  adequate  to  supply  it  with 
nourishment,  perhaps  the  best  and  surest 
method  is  to  adopt  pot- culture,  using  ample 
drainage.  Here  I would  advise  that  the  pot 
should  be  nearly  filled  with  broken  potsherds, 
and  that  good  brown  peat-fibre,  mixed  with 
some  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  a little 
sharp  sand  and  fine  charcoal  should  be  used. 
Slightly  elevate  the  plant  above  the  surface, 
upon  a small  cone.  It  should  have  a fair  quan- 
tity of  water  during  the  growing  season,  but 
this  must  be  given  with  care  and  caution. 
Nor  do  I think  there  is  anything  gained  by 
letting  the  plants  become  too  dust-dry  during 
the  winter.  Matt.  Bramble. 


1284. — Calvary-plant. — If  you  unwrap 
the  prickly  outside  covering  enveloping  the  seed 
you  will  find  several  small  black  seeds  in  the 
centre.  Sow  these  in  pots.  The  seed  will 
quickly  germinate  either  in  a greenhouse  or 
frame.  The  plants  grow  at  a rapid  rate,  so 
need  supporting  with  neat  stakes.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  in  shape  very  much  like  Lotus  cor- 
niculatus,  only  smaller,  and  are  produced  in 
great  profusion.  The  whole  plant  is  very  in- 
teresting from  the  time  of  germination  till  the 
seed-vessels  form.  Probably  it  would  grow  in 
the  open  air.  I raised  several  plants  in  the 
spring,  and  have  them  now  growing  well  in  the 
open. — J.  G.  W. 

1345.— Getting  rid  of  sparrows.— There 
are  several  ways  of  reducing  the  number  of 
sparrows  without  either  trapping  or  using  poison. 
A good  many  may  be  captured  ■with  a bat- 
fowling-net  and  a pair  of  tall  steps  on  a dark 
night  after  the  birds  have  gone  to  roost.  In 
the  winter,  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground, 
sweep  a trail  10  yards  or  12  yards  in  length,  and 
a yard  wide,  and  scatter  some  corn  along  it,  and 
give  them  a few  charges  of  small  shot  from  a 
gun.  A very  little  perseverance  will  bring  their 
numbers  within  reasonable  limits,  and  during 
the  breeding  season  get  a long  ladder  and  destroy 
their  nests  in  the  Ivy. — E.  H. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Frequent  rearrangement  is  now  very  desirable,  and  as 
there  are  now  plenty  of  flowers  outside,  flowers  for  cutting 
will  not  be  so  much  of  a necessity  in  the  conservatory  as 
an  effective  arrangement,  and  as  some  of  the  foliage 
plants  and  Ferns  may  be  brought  from  the  stove  they  may 
be  used  as  foils  to  the  flowering  plants  ; in  all  cases  avoid 
crowding.  In  large  conservatories  where  there  are  borders 
for  permanent  plants,  such  as  Camellias,  Orange-trees, 
I’alms,  and  Tree-Ferns,  these  latter  should  be  planted 
thinly  so  that  spaces  may  be  left  between  for  groups  of 
Fuchsias  and  other  flowering  plants.  I think  the  grouping 
system  is  the  most  effective,  especially  in  summer,  when 
more  space  can  be  given.  Among  the  little  grown  plants 
now  in  blossom  may  be  mentioned  Rogiera  gratissima,  a 
very  pretty  greenhouse  shrub,  which  thrives  well  in  loam, 
peat,  and  sand,  either  in  pots  or  planted  in  a good  border. 
There  is  much  quiet  beauty  in  Heaths,  and  a few  of  the  sum- 
mer-blooming varieties  are  very  desirable  ; in  fact,  almost 
indispensable  to  those  who  wish  to  make  up  a collection  of 
plants  for  exhibition.  They  will  do  very  well  in  a cool, 
well-ventilated  conservatory  when  in  blossom.  Erica 
ampullacea,  Williamsi,  oemula,  and  Marnoekiana  are 
useful  varieties  for  summer  blooming.  Avoid  over- 
watering specimen  plants.  The  best  test  is  the  old  one  of 
rapping  the  pots  with  the  knuckles.  The  sound  given  off 
is  a sure  guide  to  the  condition  of  the  ball  inside  the  pot. 
In  watering  never  give  it  to  any  plant  till  it  is  required, 
nor  yet  delay  a minute  after  the  proper  time  for  giving  the 
supply  has  arrived.  Cleanliness  and  order  are  indispen- 
sable. Rubbish  ordead  leaves  lying  about  are  unpardonable, 
as  are  also  dirty  leaves  and  plants  laden  with  insects. 
Vallotas  will  soon  be  showing  flower-spikes.  The  Blue 
and  White  Plumbago  capensisare  now  very  effective  when 
well  grown,  either  planted  against  walls  or  as  specimens 
in  pots.  Double-flowered  Oleanders  are  also  full  of  blos- 
soms where  the  wood  had  been  well  ripened.  This  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood  of  all  flowering  subjects  is  a necessary 
condition  to  freedom  of  blooming.  The  early-struck  Pelar- 
goniums will  now  be  ready  for  potting  off.  I always  make 
a practice  of  putting  in  cuttings,  especially  of  choice  sorts, 
whenever  I can  get  them,  irrespective  of  the  season,  and 
all  my  early-struck  plants  are  now  well  established,  and 
ready  to  go  into  5-inch  pots.  This,  of  course,  only  refers 
to  the  early-blooming  section.  Give  Arum  Lilies  planted 
out  plenty  of  water.  A mulch  of  manure  will  be  very  use- 
ful. Cockscombs  and  the  Feathery  Celosias  will  form 
interesting  groups  in  the  conservatory  now;  the  first 
named,  though  grotesque  in  appearance,  are  always 
admired. 

Stove. 

Table  plants  for  autumn  and  winter  are  usually  selected 
from  the  stove.  The  follosving  list  might  be  added  by 
those  who  do  not  already  possess  them  : Croton  elegans, 
C.  angustifolia,  0.  majesticus.  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Aralia 
Veitchi,  A.  gracillima,  and  Geonoma  gracilis.  Ferns  often 
come  in  usefuFfor  a change,  and  Maiden-hairs  are  always 
in  demand.  It  is  a pretty  well  understood  principle  that 
nothing  shall  be  placed  on  a table  that  will  obstruct  the 
view  of  the  company  ; therefore,  dwarf  plants  are  those 
most  in  demand,  nothing  over  a foot  being  admissible  in 
a general  way  ; there  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  not 
often.  If  taller  plants  are  brought  into  the  room  they 
look  better  on  the  side  tables  or  arranged  in  the  recesses. 
The  stove  will  be  gay  now  with  Allamandas,  Dipladenias, 
Stephanotis,  Ixoraa,  Anthuriums,  Vincas,  Bougainvilleas, 
&c.,  most  of  which  will  last  for  some  time.  The  days  are 
now  visibly  shortening,  and  shade,  though  still  necessary, 
should  be  used  only  when  the  sun  is  shining  between  the 
hours  of  10  a m.  and  3 p.m.  When  the  shade  is  removed 
saturate  the  atmosphere  with  moisture,  and  reduce  the 
ventilation.  Eucharis  required  for  blooming  in  winter 
should  be  moved  to  a cool-house  for  a month,  and  only 
water  enough  given  to  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging. 
When  moved  back  to  the  stove  give  weak  liquid-manure  to 
induce  the  flower-spikes  to  start  up.  Continue  to  give 
attention  to  mealy-bugs  and  other  inseot  pests  ; thrips  are 
often  troublesome  on  Crotons  if  not  well  looked  after. 
These  insects  cannot  be  dallied  with  with  impunity. 
Fumigating  with  Tobacco  or  good  Tobacco-paper  or 
sponging  with  a solution  of  Gishurst  will  be  safe  and 
effective. 

Cold  Frames. 

Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  and  Calceolarias  will 
be  growing^freely  in  the  oold-frames  now.  A light  shade 
should  be  used  when  the  sun  is  bright,  at  least,  from 
11  a.m.  till  3 p.m.  Air  should  be  given  night  and  day, 
and  when  the  plants  get  strong  the  lights  might 
be  taken  off  from  1 p.m.  till  8,  or  be  left  off  all  night 
in  calm,  warm  weather.  Shift  on  young  plants  as  occasion 
requires ; but  do  not  overpot.  Cyclamens  will  bloom 
freely  in  5-inch  pots.  Of  course,  large  plants  will  have 
more  value,  and  to  this  end  the  old  bulbs  which  have  been 
resting  in  a cool  place  may  now  be  shaken  out  and  repotted 
in  light  rich  sandy  compost,  the  pots  to  be  well  drained. 
The  largest  bulbs  may  go  into  7-inch  pots,  though  it  is 
rare  for  me  to  use  anything  larger  than  a li-inch  pot  for  a 
Cyolamen,  as  with  careful  culture  and  weak  stimulants 
after  the  plants  show  buds  a very  good  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced. Double  Primulas  in  quantity  are  very  desirable, 
and  they  are  as  easy  to  grow  as  single  ones.  Strong  plants 
of  these  should  now  be  shifted  into  6-inch  and  7-iuch  pots. 
I like  to  use  a little  fibry  peat  in  the  soil,  and  the  loam  for 
the  last  shift  is  very  turfy,  with  a dash  of  leaf-mould  and 
sand  enough  to  keep  the  whole  fresh  and  sweet. 

North  House. 

Exhibitors  find  this  very  useful  to  keep  things  back. 
Zonal  “Geraniums"  and  Fuchsias  turn  out  fresher  and 
brighter  in  colour  from  a north  house  than  if  heavily 
shaded  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  wall.  Heaths,  again,  will 
keep  in  good  condition  for  a long  time  in  a north  house, 
and  so  will  any  other  plants,  such  as  Lilies  of  the  auratum 
or  longiflora  section. 

Window  Gardening. 

Lose  no  time  now  in  taking  cuttings  of  anything  of 
which  young  stock  is  required.  Young  plants  struck  in 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operation  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  may  he  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


the  open  air  and  not  in  too  large  pots,  will  pass  through 
the  winter  better  than  old  ones,  and  they  are  much  easier 
to  protect  should  the  weather  be  very  severe.  Sow  a pot 
or  two  with  Mignonette,  as  this  plant  is  always  appreciated. 
Mix  a little  gritty  material  with  the  soil  if  it  is  heavy. 
Pot  Freesias  for  early  blooming,  but  the  pots  of  bulbs  may 
be  left  outside  for  the  present,  giving  sufficient  water  to 
keep  the  soil  moist.  Sow  annuals  for  filling  window-boxes 
in  spring.  These  may  include  Myosotisdissitifolia,  Nemo- 
phila  insignis,  Silene  compacta,  and  Limnanthes  Douglasi. 
A few  annuals  with  Yellow  and  Blood-red  Wallflowers  will 
make  the  windows  very  bright  and  sweet  at  a trifling 
cost. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

The  outdoor  garden  should  now  be  full  of  flowers.  The 
first  bloom  of  the  Roses  is  over,  but  Carnations  are  beauti- 
ful—so  beautiful  indeed  that  one  wonders  that  until  the  last 
few  years  so  little  has  been  done  with  them.  What  an  im- 
provement germaniais  over  theolder  yellows,  both  in  size  of 
bloom,  brightness  of  colour,  and  vigour  of  constitution. 
Those  who  have  not  completed  the  layering  should  now 
hurry  on  the  work , and  see  that  the  soil  is  kept  moist.  Water- 
ing the  layers  not  only  causes  them  to  root  with  more  cer- 
tainty, but  they  root  in  much  less  time.  Roots  form  much 
quicker  in  gritty  soil,  and  it  will  be  an  advantage  if  some 
gritty  compost  is  laid  round  each  plant  to  peg  the  shoots 
into.  Pink  cuttings  will  root  any  time  during  autumn  under 
glass,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  delay  it  so  long.  Where  there  are 
plenty  of  old  plants  of  Pinks  one  need  not  bother  about 
taking  cuttings  or  pipings  so  far  as  the  home  supply 
is  concerned,  as  if  plants  are  taken  up  any  time  in 
autumn,  pulled  to  pieces,  and  planted  on  fresh  ground, 
they  will  root  and  flower  well  the  next  season.  This  refers 
to  all  the  garden  Pinks.  I have  pulled  Pinks  to  pieces 
any  time  from  September  to  the  end  of  April,  and  never 
had  any  trouble  about  them  growing.  This  is  the  best 
season  for  dividing  the  Double  White  Rocket,  just  as  the 
new  growth  is  coming  away  after  flowering.  Cuttings  of 
Pansies  and  Violas  will  root  now  or  any  time  during  the 
next  month  under  glass,  the  frame  or  handlights  to  be 
shaded  from  bright  sun,  and  the  cuttings  to  be  planted  in 
light  sandy  soil.  The  side  shoots  of  Hollyhocks  will  soon 
be  getting  firm  enough  to  make  cuttings.  Sow  seeds  of 
annuals  for  spring  blooming. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Make  new  plantations  of  Strawberries.  Do  not  use 
young  plants  from  old  exhausted  beds,  but  plant  the  best 
only  from  young  plantations.  If  as  good  plants  were 
selected  and  as  much  pains  taken  in  the  preliminary 
treatment  as  is  done  with  the  plants  intended  for  forcing,  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  might  be  had  the  first  season.  As  regards 
varieties,  select  those  only  which  the  land  suits.  Paxton 
is  not  yet  superseded,  and  invariably  does  well  everywhere. 
Vicomtesse  de  Thury  is  also  a reliable  kind,  and  for  still 
earlier  gathering  I am  planting  Noble.  If  the  land  is  deep 
and  warm,  plant  British  Queen.  President  also  is  a good 
kind,  which  may  be  safely  planted.  Set  out  carefully,  so 
that  the  plants  are  not  buried  too  deeply,  nor  yet  left  half 
out  of  the  around.  Plant  firmly  when  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  dry.  Very  few  soils  will  bear  without  injury  to 
be  trampled  upon  in  wet  weather ; nor  is  planting  in 
damp  weather  so  good  for  the  plants.  Continue  to  thin 
out  the  young  wood  from  Pyramid  Apples  and  Pears. 
Young  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock  must  have  support  in 
the  shape  of  mulch  and  moisture,  where  this  is  neglected 
the  full  advantage  is  not  taken  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
stock,  and  this  also  refers  to  the  Pears  on  Quince,  which 
at  this  season  will  require  a good  deal  of  nourishment. 
The  bright  sunshine  we  are  now  having  will  be  valuable  in 
finishing  off  Melons,  Grapes,  and  Peaches.  It  is  more 
sunshine  we  want  to  enable  us  to  grow  more  and  better 
fruit.  When  the  sun  is  bright  and  circulation  active, 
there  is  a better  chance  of  utilising  stimulants  where  they 
are  required.  Give  air  freely  now  to  everything  under 
glass.  Peaches  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered 
must  not  be  neglected  in  the  matter  of  water. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Water  Celery  freely  with  liquid-manure.  If  the  plants 
are  kept  moist  growth  now  will  be  rapid.  Do  not  earth  up 
much  till  the  plants  are  nearly  full  grown.  There  is  not 
much  chance  of  watering  after  the  earthing  up  is  done. 
Sow  Winter  Onions  and  Spinach.  Give  Spinach  plenty  of 
room  between  the  rows  for  earth  stirring  ; 15  inches  will 
not  be  too  much  for  the  winter  crop.  There  is  yet  time  to 
sow  Turnips  for  standing  the  winter,  but  they  should  be 
got  in  at  once,  and  sow  a little  superphosphate  or  some 
other  artificial  in  the  drills  with  the  seeds,  or  else  soak  the 
drills  just  previous  to  sowing  the  seeds  with  liquid- 
manure  ; the  latter  is  a good  plan.  Unless  one  has  some- 
thing very  good  in  vegetables  as  regards  varieties,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  save  seeds  ; but  when  one  has 
secured  a good  variety  of  anything  it  is  always  advisable  to 
keep  it,  and  improve  it  by  selection,  if  possible.  A good 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  or  Potato  is  always  worth  looking 
after  ; but  I have  never  thought  it  paid  to  save  seeds  of 
Peas,  as  when  this  is  done  it  is  only  the  later  and  smaller 
Peas  which  are  left.  I always  think  when  Peas  are  grown 
for  seeds  the  whole  crop  should  be  saved,  and  then  the 
large,  full,  early  pods  are  left,  and  the  variety  does  not 
deteriorate.  Open-air  Tomatoes  are  ripening  freely  now 
where  the  plants  were  a good  size  when  set  out.  Keep  the 
growth  thin,  and  stop  all  leading  shoots,  as  any  flowers 
still  to  be  produced  will  be  useless,  and  the  crop  already  set 
and  setting  will  require  all  the  strength  of  the  plants  to 
bring  them  up  in  time.  Set  out  Lettuces,  Endives,  and 
Coleworta  on  every  available  piece  of  ground  ; it  is  better 
to  have  more  than  is  wanted  of  such  crops  than  to  be 
scantily  supplied.  Water  Mushroom-beds  in  bearing  with 
weak  liquid-manure.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

After  all  there  are  few  things  so  gay  and  useful  in  the 
town  garden  as  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  or  large-flowered 
or  florists'  varieties  of  the  ordinary  “ Geranium,"  with  both 
single  and  double  blossoms.  In  suburban  districts  and 
small  towns  the  bedding  varieties  do  very  well  in  the  open 
ai>%  with  a little  management,  from  June  to  September; 
but  in  very  smoky  localities  they  are  not  so  satisfactory . 
yet  even  here  they  may  he  induced  to  produce  a really 
striking  display  of  colour  under  glass,  at  any  rate,  during 
the  summer  and  early  autumn,  though  from  November  at 
the  latest  until  the  following  April  they  are  useless,  as  the 


blossoms  will  not  expand,  and,  indeed,  generally  die  off 
while  in  the  bud.  When  fully  exposed  to  a smoky  atmos- 
phere the  blossoms  become  discoloured  at  the  edges  soon 
after  they  expand,  but  under  the  shelter  of  a glass  roof 
this  fault  is  scarcely  noticeable,  even  when  free  ventilation 
is  afforded.  This  ventilation  is  a necessity,  and  light  shade 
from  strong  sun  only  should  also  be  given.  In  a smoky 
atmosphere  the  trusses,  even  under  the  most  skilful  culture, 
are  not  so  large  as  in  open  country  places,  but  the  individual 
pips  may  be  grown  to  a very  large  size,  and  well-bloomed 
plants  are  exceedingly  effective,  especially  when  seen  in 
the  mass.  Years  ago  I used  to  grow  the  old  Vesuvius  aDd 
similar  kinds  in  the  very  heart  of  London  with  eight  and 
ten  good  heads  of  bloom  a piece  on  plants  in  5-inch  pots, 
and  quite  recently  saw  in  one  of  the  southern  suburbs  a 
large  batch  of  the  best  named  kinds  in  a roomy  span-roofed 
house,  producing  such  a blaze  of  colour  as  I scarcely  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  equalled  anywhere,  and  certainly  not 
surpassed.  The  secret  of  success  is  to  keep  the  plants  near 
the  glass  and  freely  ventilated,  and  also  to  keep  them  grow  - 
ing on  steadily  and  vigorously  from  the  cutting  in  a firm 
and  moderately  rich  loamy  soil.  These  plants  always  thrn  e 
best  when  charred  or  crushed  bones  are  mixed  with  the 
soil  to  a moderate  extent.  Now  is  the  time  to  strike  cut- 
tings to  make  a display  during  the  early  part  of  next  sum- 
mer. The  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniumsare  also  excellent  town 
plants,  and  the  improved  modern  varieties  are  almost  as 
large  in  both  pip  and  truss,  and  nearly  as  bright  in  colour 
and  effectiveness  generally  as  the  Zonals.  Bouvardias  for 
winter  flowering  may  be  shifted  on  once  more,  if  desired, 
but  it  must  be  done  at  once,  and  neither  soon  after  nor 
before  the  shoots  are  stopped.  The  best  way  is  to  stop 
first,  and  shift  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  young  growths 
are  1 inch  long.  Prick  off  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  as  600n 
as  the  seedlings  can  be  handled,  and  keep  cool,  moist,  and 
shady.  Get  Chinese  Primroses  into  flow  ering-pots  at  once. 

B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  August  Yith 
to  August  20 th. 

Put  in  cuttings  of  bedding  plants  of  various  kinds— 
“ Geraniums  ” in  the  open  air,  and  such  things  as  Coleus, 
Alternantheras,  Iresines,  Verbenas,  &c.,  in  the  frame. 
Tricolor  “ Geraniums”  strike  best  in  the  full  sunshine,  the 
soil  being  kept  in  a healthy  condition  as  to  moisture.  I 
strike  all  these  singly  in  small  pots.  A rough  plan  of  the 
bedding  arrangements  for  next  year  has  been  made,  and 
the  stock  of  plants  will  be  worked  up  to  meet  the  demands 
likely  to  arise.  Sow-ed  Winter  Onions  and  Spinach.  I 
generally  make  two  sowings  of  Spinach,  the  last  about  the 
end  of  the  month.  Gathered  seeds  of  various  hardy 
plants — annual,  biennial,  and  perennial.  A good  strain  of 
Canterbury  Bells  and  Sweet  William  is  always  worth 
looking  after  ; then  there  are  Carnations,  Picotees,  and 
Pinks  to  be  kept  in  view.  Bought  seed  in  a general  way 
is  not  worth  much,  especially  the  cheap  seeds  generally 
offered.  If  the  seeds  are  fairly  good  the  packets  are  very 
small,  so  every  grower  of  Carnations  should  if  possible 
save  seeds  from  his  best  flowers.  Other  things  which  have 
been  looked  after  are  the  Perennial  and  other  Poppies,  not 
forgetting  the  beautiful  Iceland  Poppies,  which  are  now 
so  popular.  I wonder  if  it  is  possible  to  get  as  much 
variety  of  colour  in  these  as  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Field  Poppy,  known  now  as  the  Shirley  Poppies  ? What 
effect  would  foreign  pollen  have  upon  the  flowers  ? Made 
a new  plantation  of  Strawberries.  The  plants  have  been 
secured  in  the  same  way  as  were  those  intended  for  forcing 
and  at  the  same  time.  A thousand  plants  set  out  at 
18  inches  apart  will  plant  a bed  of  close  upon  12  square 
rods,  and  the  weight  of  fruit  which  may  be  taken  from 
such  a bed  will  be  very  considerable,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  every  alternate  row  and  every  alternate  plant  in 
the  rows  left  may  be  cut  out.  I do  not  believe  in  over- 
crowded plantations.  Potted  Strawberries  in  fruiting- 
pots.  I have  given  up  using  smaller  pots  than  those  of 
6 inches  in  diameter.  If  the  plant  is  worth  potting  at  all 
it  will  profitably  fill  a 6-inch  pot,  and  for  late  forcing  7-inch 
pots  will,  in  the  case  of  strong  plants,  be  better  than 
those  of  a smaller  size.  Gathered  manure  for  making 
Mushroom-beds  in  house  ; the  house  has  been  tboroughly 
cleared  and  whitewashed.  A plague  of  woodlice  is  often 
the  outcome  of  neglect  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  in  the 
Mushroom-house.  I shall  get  the  beds  for  autumn  bearing 
made  up  in  succession  from  this  onwards.  Beds  in  bearing 
outside  are  now  receiving  liquid-manure  when  necessary. 
I find  a handful  of  salt  in  each  3-gallon  pot  of  water  has  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  production  and  growth  of  the 
Mushrooms.  Pulled  up  Winter  Onions  and  laid  them  out 
to  dry.  Cut  Basil  and  other  Herbs  for  drying.  Planted 
out  more  Lettuce  and  Endive.  Took  up  early  Potatoes, 
selecting  the  seeds  from  the  “ware”  and  the  small,  and 
laying  former  out  to  get  the  skins  well  hardened  before 
storing  away.  I heard  a few  days  ago  the  dreaded  disease 
had  shown  itself  in  several  places  near  where  1 am  writing  ; 
but  the  change  to  a drier  condition  of  the  weather  may 
check  its  work.  Looked  over  Roses  to  cut  off  faded  blos- 
soms and  shorten  back  gross  growths.  Gave  liquid- 
manure  to  the  closely  planted  masses.  Examined  stakes 
and  ties  of  Standard  Roses  to  see  the  support  given  was 
sufficient.  Looked  over  Tomatoes  to  tie  and  thin  out 
growth.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  ventilation  of 
Tomato-house.  A close  atmosphere  will  soon  bring  on 
mildew. 


Lilium  auratum. — Among  the  many 
flowers  that  are  blooming  with  unusual  luxuriance 
this  year  hasanyone  noticed  the  Lilium  auratum 
to  be  specially  prolific  I have  a group  of  five 
or  six  bulbs  and  two  of  them  are  bearing  spikes 
with  52  and  67  blossoms  respectively.  The 
latter  has  a double  flattened  stem,  which  splits 
about  half  way  up  and  divides  into  2 heads  of 
flowers,  30  odd  on  each,  67  together  from  the 
one  root.  The  bulbs  have  never  been  disturbed 
since  planted  in  1890,  only  covered  with  ashes  in 
winter  and  heavily  manured.  They  are  in  a 
sunny,  sheltered  border  prepared  with  a little 
peat  i'or  Rhododendrons. — Treyaylor,  Coriiwal/ 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

SHRUBBY  MEADOW  SWEETS. 

From  early  in  the  spring  till  late  in  the  summer 
the  different  Spiraeas  yield  a display  of  bloom  ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  valuable  are  those  that 
flower  during  July,  at  which  time  flowering 
shrubs  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  earlier  in 
the  season.  A noble  species  is  the  North 
American  S.  arirefolia,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
genus,  which  reaches  a height  of  S feet  to 
10  feet,  forming  a freely-branched  shrub.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  large  plume-like 
panicles,  are  of  a creamy-white  colour,  and  a 
specimen  profusely  laden  with  them  is  most 
beautiful.  As  an  isolated  shrub  on  the  lawn  it 
is  seen  to  very  great  advantage,  and  from  the 
light  plmne-like  character  of  its  inflorescence 
these  feathery  masses  are  stirred  by  every  breeze. 
Another  rather  later  in  blooming  than  this  last, 
but  equally  suitable  for  a single  specimen,  is  the 
Himalayan  S.  Bindley  ana,  which  forms  one 
of  a small  group  of  shrubby  Spiraeas  with 


terminal  panicles.  The  variety  differs  there- 
from in  being  somewhat  less  in  stature,  while 
the  flowers  are  a good  deal  larger,  but  are 
arranged  more  thinly  on  the  panicles.  These  two 
flower,  as  a rule,  some  time  before  S.  Lindleyana. 

A DIFFICULT  CLASS  TO  DEAL  WITH  is  S. 
japonica,  or  callosa,  as  it  is  more  frequently 
called,  and  its  numerous  varieties,  of  which 
there  are  a great  many  in  our  gardens.  In 
some  forms  of  this  the  blooms,  which  are  borne 
in  flattened  corymbs,  are  very  brightly  coloured, 
while  in  one  variety  (alba)  they  are  pure  white. 
The  deepest  coloured  varieties  are  those  usually 
known  as  rubra  or  superba,  while  paniculata 
and  p.  rubra  have  the  flowers  arranged  in 
branching  panicles  instead  of  the  flattened 
corymbs  of  the  others.  In  all  the  varieties  of 
S.  japonica  or  callosa,  except  alba,  the  young 
leaves  are  so  brightly  coloured  as  to  form  a very 
attractive  feature.  S.  Bumalda,  which  is 
evidently  but  a form  of  the  last  named  species, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  dwarf  growing  July 
flowering  shrubs  we  possess.  This  assumes  the 
character  of  a dense-branehed  mass,  usually 


some  of  the  preceding.  This,  which  is  a native 
ofNepaul,  forms  a bush  0 feetorSfecthigh,  whose 
principal  branches,  upright  at  first,  droop 
towards  the  points,  while  the  minor  branchlets 
are  still  more  pendulous.  The  leaves  are  small, 
ovate  in  shape,  and  of  a rather  light-green  tint, 
while  the  pure  white  flowers  are  arranged  in 
dense  flattened  clusters,  which  extend  for  some 
distance  along  the  shoots,  and  thus  make  a 
goodly  show.  The  last  to  be  mentioned  of  these 
shrubby  Spiraeas  is  the  miniature  S.  bullata 
or  erispifolia,  which  forms  a dense  mass  not 
more  than  1 foot  high,  with  very  dark-green, 
curiously-puckered  leaves,  which  are  just  now 
almost  hidden,  owing  to  the  great  profusion  of 
its  pretty  carmine-pink  blossoms.  They  are 
borne  in  dense  clusters  on  the  point  of  every 
shoot,  and  in  the  bud  state  are  of  a bright  crim- 
son colour.  It  is  one  of  those  shrubs  that  should 
never  be  planted  in  the  mixed  shrubbery  border, 
where  it  has  to  struggle  for  supremacy  with 
other  and  more  vigorous  subjects.  As  a rock- 
work  plant,  or  when  associated  with  other 
miniature  shrubs,  it  is  seen  to  very  great  advan- 
tage. A cool,  moist  soil,  such  as  is  suitable 
for  many  of  the  low-growing  Heaths,  will  just 
suit  this  Spiraea,  so  that  it  may  often  with 
advantage  be  associated  with  them.  T. 


A Sh rutty  Meadow  Sweet  (Spirsta  arirefolia). 


pinrate  leaves.  This  is  even  taller  than  the 
last  named,  as  it  will,  in  good  soil,  reach  a height 
of  10  feet  to  12  feet,  and  if  it  is  planted  as 
a single  specimen,  it  will  soon  push  up  a number 
of  stems,  so  that  it  forms  quite  a large  mass. 
The  minor  branches  dispose  themselves  in  a very 
graceful  manner,  and,  being  clothed  with  their 
elegant  pinnate  foliage,  a specimen  of  it  is  very 
handsome  throughout  the  summer,  and,  of 
course,  additionally  so  when  the  branches  are 
terminated  by  the  large  loose  panicles  of  whitish 
blossoms.  While  it  will  in  some  districts  bloom 
during  July,  in  others  it  does  not  flower  till 
August.  In  planting  this  Spiraea,  if  an  isolated 
position  cannot  be  assigned  it,  the  plant  must 
not  be  too  much  crowded  up,  as  ample  space 
should  be  allowed  for  its  full  development. 
Besides  this  pinnate-leaved  species  of  Spiraea 
there  are  only  two  others  of  a shrubby  character. 
Ihe  first  of  these  is  the  Siberian  S.  sorbifolia, 
and  the  second,  which  is  known  under  the  names 
of  grandiflora,  Pallasi,  and  alpina,  is  usually 
regarded  as  a variety  of  S.  sorbifolia.  This 
reaches  a height  of  3 feet  to  6 feet,  and  is 
clothed  with  large  pinnate  bright-green  leaves, 
while  the  small  white  flowers  aie  borne  in 


under  a couple  of  feet  high,  whose  principal 
shoots  are  all  terminated  by  flattened  clusters 
of  pink  blossoms.  A very  beautiful  group  might 
be  formed  of  the  varieties  of  S.  japonica  alone, 
and  in  this  case  S.  Bumalda  would  make  a good 
edging  to  the  larger  forms.  There  is  a variety 
of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  but  it  is  at  best 
patchy  in  appearance,  and,  to  my  mind,  not 
nearly  so  pleasing  as  the  ordinary  green-leaved 
form,  but  upon  this  point  opinions  certainly 
differ.  A very  beautiful  Spiraea,  and  one 
entitled  to  a place  among  the  best  half-dozen 
members  of  the  genus,  is  S.  Douglasi.  This 
forms  a mass  of  thickly  packed  upright  shoots, 
clothed  W’ith  leaves  more  or  less  tomentose 
underneath,  and  terminated  by  dense  spikes 
of  blossoms,  which  in  the  best  form  are  of  a 
beautiful  reddish-pink  colour,  but  in  this  respect 
some  are  much  inferior  to  others.  Some  of  the 
palest  are  very  probably  hybrids  between  this 
and  the  allied  S.  salicifolia,  whose  blossoms  are 
very  light  in  colour.  In  a moist  and  at  the  same 
time  sunny  spot  S.  Douglasi  will  grow  and  flower 
throughout  the  summer,  and  from  this  feature 
alone  it  is  very  valuable.  Spiraeanutans  is  a pretty 
July  flowering  species,  less  showy  certainly  than 


ERECT-GROWING  CONIFERS. 

When  most  gardens  were  laid  out  in  a hard 
geometrical  fashion  such  subjects  as  the  Irish 
Yew,  from  its  erect,  almost  artificial  habit,  were 
frequently  planted,  but  nowadays  such  stiff' and 
formal  growing  plants  are  admired  by  but  few, 
though  even  in  their  case  some  pleasing  com- 
binations may  be  made  by  associating  them 
with  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  spreading  growth. 
As  these  erect  Conifers  need  but  little  space 
for  their  development,  they  are  in  this  respect 
valuable  for  small  gardens.  One  of  the  best  of 
all  is 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis,  by 
which  name  the  distinctive  features  of  the  plant 
are  well  expressed.  It  is  a good  free-growing 
form  of  tapering  habit,  while  the  foliage  is  at 
seasons  much  brighter  than  in  the  ordinary 
kind.  A second  variety  of  Lawson’s  Cypress  is 
that  known  as  stricta  or  erecta,  which  is  in  all 
respects  much  less  ornamental  than  the  preced- 
ing, being  far  stiffer  in  outline,  while  it  does 
not  possess  the  rich  colouring  of  the  other. 
Cupressus  sempervirens  (the  South  European 
Cypress)  forms  when  young  a quick-growing 
f tstigiate  specimen  of  dense  growth.  It  is  very 
ornamental,  but  is  not  proof  against  our  more 
severe  winters.  Cupressus  thyoides,  known 
frequently  by  the  name  of  Chamsecyparis  sphae- 
roidea,  is  usually  of  a dense  tapering  habit  of 
growth,  though  when  raised  from  seed,  indi- 
viduals vary  somewhat  in  this  respect.  Given 
a fairly  moist  spot  it  is  a very  ornamental 
Conifer,  and  one  that,  after  it  reaches  a height 
of  10  feet  to  12  feet,  grows  but  slowfly. 

Biota  orientalis  elegantissima. — This 
variety  of  the  Chinese  Arbor-vitas  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  any  of  the  others,  as  it  forms  a small, 
somewhat  fastigiate  growing  specimen,  whose 
foliage  is  during  the  summer  of  a deep  golden - 
yellow,  while  it  becomes  suffused  with  bronze  in 
the  winter.  It  is  a wonderfully  pretty  subject 
for  small  gardens.  Several  of  the  \ ews  are  of 
an  upright  habit  of  growth,  the  best  known 
being 

The  Irish  Yew  (Taxus  baccata  fastigiata), 
which,  besides  its  style  of  growth,  differs  from 
the  type  in  the  leaves  being  scattered  around 
the  branches  instead  of  arranged  in  two  rows, 
as  in  the  common  form.  There  are  three  varie- 
gated kinds  of  the  Irish  Yew,  one  of  which  has 
the  foliage  marked  with  yellow  and  another 
with  white,  while  the  third  has  the  young 
growth  of  a golden  hue.  The  dense-growing 
globular-shaped  Taxus  adpressa,  or  tardiva,  as 
it  is  often  called,  is  represented  by  an  upright- 
growing  variety  (Taxus  adpressa  stricta),  which 
Ts  of  sloiv  growth,  and  from  its  small  leaves 
widely  different  from  any  of  the  other  Yews. 
Taxus  baccata  erecta  is  an  upright  form  of  the 
common  kind,  which  is,  however,  much  less 
fastigiate  than  the  Irish  Yew.  Cephalotaxus 
pedunculata  fastigiata  has  only  within  the  last 
few  years  been  recognised  as  a Cephalotaxus,  it 
being  at  one  time  looked  upon  as  a Podocarpus 
under  the  specific  name  of  koraianus.  It  is 
seldom  seen  more  than  about  4 feet  high,  and 
is  as  upright  in  growth  as  the  Irish  Yew,  but 
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with  larger  leaves.  That  it  is  a Cephalotaxus 
has  been  several  times  proved  by  the  ordinary 
fastigiate  form  pushing  out  shoots  that  grew  in 
a nearly  horizontal  manner,  and  had  the  leaves 
arranged  in  two  rows  instead  of  being  scattered, 
this  differing  in  no  way  from  the  ordinary  form 
of  Cephalotaxus  pedunculata. 

JUNIPERUS  COMMUNIS  IIIBERNICA.  — This 
variety  of  the  common  Juniper  is  one  in  which 
all  the  branches  tend  upward,  thus  forming 
quite  a living  column.  It  is  widely  removed 
from  all  the  other  Junipers,  unless  it  be  a minia- 
ture form  of  it,  known  usually  as  compressa,  and 
regarded  as  a sub- variety  of  hibemica.  A very 
prominent  feature  of  the  Crimean  Juniper 
(Juniperus  excelsa  stricta)  is  the  peculiar  greyish 
tint  of  the  foliage,  and  in  the  variety  stricta  this 
character  is  even  more  pronounced,  added  to 
which  its  growth  is  more  spire-like,  and  it  does 
not  attain  the  same  dimensions  as  the  type. 
Being  of  such  a light  tint,  it  affords  a direct  con- 
trast to  the  sombre  hue  of  many  Conifers. 

Thuja  Lobbi  erecta  is  a form  of  Lobb’s 
beautiful  Thuja,  in  which  the  branches  take  an 
upward  direction.  In  some  forms  this  upright 
tendency  is  far  more  marked  than  in  others  ; 
but  all  possess  the  rich,  fresh  green  foliage  of 
the  type. 

Retinospora  leptoclaoa. — There  has  been 
a good  deal  of  controversy  regarding  the  origin 
of  this  Retinospora  ; but  there  can  be  none  with 
regard  to  its  being  a pretty  little  shrub,  of  a 
close,  pyramidal  habit,  and  with  pleasing  bluish- 
grey  foliage. 

Libocedrus  deourrexs. — This  distinct  Coni- 
fer is  said  in  California  to  be  of  a somewhat 
open,  spreading  character  ; but  here  it  is  of  a 
dense,  columnar  habit  of  growth,  with  deep, 
rich  green  foliage,  which  does  not  change  in  the 
winter.  It  needs  a fairly  moist,  loamy  soil,  as 
it  is  apt  where  dry  and  gravelly  to  lose  many  of 
its  minor  branchlets  and  wear  a somewhat  un- 
happy look.  Unlike  many  Californian  Conifer*, 
it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  T. 


The  Spanish  Broom  (Spartium 
junceum).  — The  Spanish  Broom  will  often 
flower  not  only  throughout  July,  but  more 
or  less  continuously  during  August  and 
even  into  September.  It  is  a thin-growing 
shrub,  with  bright-green  Rush-like  branches 
and  large  Pea-shaped  blossoms  of  a rich 
golden-yellow  colour,  which  are  agreeably 
fragrant.  The  roots  of  this  Broom  proceed 
directly  downwards,  and,  like  the  common 
kinds  that  dower  earlier  in  the  year,  it  is  a 
first-rate  subject  for  planting  in  dry  sandy 
soils,  as  the  deep  descending  roots  enable  it  to 
resist  drought  better  than  many  hardy  shrubs. 
It  may  be  planted  in  a bed  or  clump,  while  in 
a belt  of  shrubs  a few  plants  of  this  Spartium 
judiciously  placed  will  yield  a wealth  of  blos- 
soms after  all  their  associates  are  past.  Seed 
ripens  readily,  from  which  young  plants  can 
be  raised  in  quantity.  It  is  a native  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  south  of  France,  and  is 
thoroughly  hardy  in  this  country.  The  double- 
flowered  variety  cannot,  so  far  as  its  orna- 
mental features  are  concerned,  be  compared  with 
the  normal  form. — T. 

Purple-leaved  Barberry.— Planted  in 
poor  hungry  soil  of  a sandy  or  gravelly  nature, 
this  acquires  a much  deeper  colour  than  it  will 
assume  with  liberal  treatment,  but  to  ensure 
this  it  is  necessary  that  the  plants  should  be  in 
a spot  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  This  fact 
renders  the  Purple-leaved  Barberry  a valuable 
shrub  in  some  districts,  and  much  the  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  another,  which  is,  how- 
ever, in  colour  a direct  contrast  to  the  last.  I 
allude  to  the  Golden-leaved  Elder,  which, 
planted  in  the  full  sun  and  in  not  too  rich  a soil, 
is  just  now  one  of  the  brightest  features  in 
garden  or  woodland  scenery. — T. 

1347.— Shrubs  under  trees.— A group  of 
Hollies  would  make  a good  blind.  Prepare  the 
site  by  digging  deeply  and  working  in  some  old 
manure.  Rhododendrons  might  do  if  the  soil  is 
suitable,  otherwise  it  would  have  to  be  made  so, 
and  this  might  be  expensive  in  some  districts. 
The  Portugal  Laurel  or  Common  Laurel  would 
probably  succeed,  and  for  dwarfer  things  the 
Commou  or  Variegated  Box  and  Aucuba  japonica 
are  good  subjects  for  planting  beneath  trees  ; 
but  under  similar  circumstances  I should  plant 
Hollies. — E.  H. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

LARKSPURS  (DELPHINIUMS). 

I do  not  think  any  other  plant  excels  the  Del- 
phinium in  variation  and  beauty  of  blue  tints  ; 
they  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  charming. 
Many  of  the  hues  are  reddish-lilac  or  mauve,  and 
yet  have  in  them  a blue  shade.  Probably  the 
most  experienced  of  artists’  colourmen  would  be 
puzzled  to  find  descriptive  terms  for  all  the 
many  diverse  shades  which  Delphiniums  pro- 
duce. These  variations  are  even  more  marked 
in  the  double  and  semi-double  flowers  where  the 
inner  series  of  petals  is  usually  of  a paler  hue 
than  the  back  series.  We  have  blues  that  may  be 
termed  pure,  and  yet  are  of  the  colour  of  the  Gen- 
tianella,  while  others  are  of  the  pure  cierulean 
character,  soft  and  lovely.  It  may  be  that  a long 
spike  of  these  flowers  is  not  one  of  the  most  grace- 
fully formed  to  be  found  in  natural  flowers  ; 
that  is  a matter  of  taste.  We  have  to  take 
flowers  as  nature  fashions  them,  and  do  not  wish 
all  should  be  of  the  same  pattern  any  more  than 
that  they  should  all  be  of  the  same  colour. 
There  is  a wide  dissimilarity  between  the  tall 
spikes  of  a Hollyhock,  a Foxglove,  or  of  a 
Delphinium  and  the  lowly  flowers  of  a Pansy  or 
Violet,  and  yet  all  are  beautiful  of  their  kind. 
The  towering  spikes  of  the  Hollyhocks  wear  a 
very  noble  appearance  when  seen  rising  behind 
dwarf  shrubs  or  bushy-growing  plants,  or  when 
well  foliaged  to  the  soil  they  are  very  effective 
even  of  themselves.  What  is  more  striking 
than  a tall  Delphinium  carrying  several  spikes 
some  0 feet  in  height  with  very  handsome  leafage 
close  to  the  ground,  forming  a pyramid  or  cone 
of  foliage  and  bloom.  So  far  as  I am  aware, 
the  plant  in  question  is  free  from  disease  ; at  any 
rate  it  does  not  seem  to  have  reached  to  that 
pampered  condition  when  disease  breaks  out 
mildly,  much  less  becomes  virulent.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  features  of  it  that  it  seeds  so  freely. 
There  is  little  need  for  hard  propagation  by 
cuttings  or  root  division.  Still,  seedlings  not 
only  reproduce  most  of  the  parents’  best  fea- 
tures, but  also  give  enhanced  robustness  of  con- 
stitution. Delphinium. seed  may  be  sown  at  any 
time  almost,  but  the  best  time  is  in  the  spring, 
and  if  in  light,  genial  soil  it  is  as  well  outdoors  as 
under  glass.  No  doubt  in  the  case  of  exception- 
ally select  seed  it  is  wisest  to  sow  in  a box  under 
glass,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  if  a batch  of 
but  100  plants  has  been  raised,  any  moderate- 
sized garden  is  thus  pretty  well  furnished.  So 
many  plants  for  the  second  year  do  not,  per- 
haps, make  any  great  show,  but  the  following 
and  later  years  give  a very  effective  display. 
Delphinium  flowers  often  wear  a dull  aspect 
when  staged  for  exhibition.  I have  frequently 
observed  that  spikes  of  bloom,  though  fine  when 
shown  at  the  James-street  Drill  Hall,  West- 
minster, exhibit  none  of  that  brightness  and 
beauty  seen  in  flowers  of  similar  tints  when 
growing  on  the  plants  outdoors.  It  may  always 
be  taken  for  granted  that  any  spike  which  at- 
tracts attention  in  a dull  light  is  far  more  beau- 
tiful when  seen  on  the  plants  in  bright  light. 
Some  colours  seem  to  lose  nothing  when  cut  and 
exhibited,  but  all  blues  seem  to  suffer  very  much 
in  the  dull  light  of  smoky  towns  ; hence  it  is 
wise  to  make  selections  of  varieties  when  re- 
quired from  plants  growing  in  the  open.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Delphiniums  run,  as  a rule, 
too  tall.  I do  not  know  that  such  tallness  is  an 
evil.  We  want  variations  in  height  and  formas 
we  do  in  colour.  A noble  Elm  or  a Lombardy 
Poplar  is  not  less  beautiful  as  a tree  because  it 
grows  up  to  the  skies.  What  is  so  charming 
and  grand  in  earth  formations  and  in  trees  is 
equally  true  with  flowers.  So  long  as  none  are 
too  lofty  to  be  out  of  the  eye  line  we  are  con- 
tent. From  the  tiny  flowers  which  carpet  the 
earth  to  the  noble  Hollyhock,  or  Delphinium, 
or  the  Verbascum,  there  is  marvellous  variety — 
so  great,  in  fact,  as  to  excite  our  highest  admira- 
tion. A.  D. 


The  Peach-leaved  Bellflower  (Cam- 
panula persicifolia)  in  its  many  forms — at  least 
a dozen — is  capable  of  making  a garden  gay  for 
nearly  two  summer  months.  Each  variety  will 
last  for  several  weeks  in  good  and  showy  condi- 
tion, and  as  they  do  not  all  flower  at  exactly  the 
same  period,  they  last  over  a considerable  sea- 
son. There  are  two  colours — white  and  blue, 
the  latter  the  typical — but  there  are  many  shades 
between  the  two.  The  type  has  big  and  rather 


shallow  flowers  ; there  is  white  of  same  form  ; 
there  is  nearly  the  same  cup,  with  a crown  or 
coloured  calyx,  and  also  a much  deeper  bell-like 
flower  with  the  crown — white  and  blue  again — 
called  coronata.  Then  there  is  the  well-known 
double  white,  in  form  resembling  a little  double 
Rose.  With  regard  to  the  newest  developments 
of  this  species,  the  enormous  size  of  whose 
flowers  well  warrants  the  name  “ grandiflora,” 
much  might  be  said  ; but  suffice  it  that,  when 
reproduced  from  seed,  the  results  are  a distinct 
group  of  forms  at  once  startling  and  delightful. 
I have  at  least  half-a-dozen  forms  in  white  and 
blue.  Who  can  see  the  end  of  possible  improve- 
ment with  many  of  our  old  stock  types  ? — J.  W . 


THE  CALIFORNIAN  FUCHSIA  (ZAUSCH- 
NERIA  CALIFORNICA 
This  is  a hardy  plant,  and  from  Devonshire  I 
have  received  a beautiful  bunch  of  flowers  which 
are  of  a rich,  deep-red  colour,  resembling  very 
much  those  of  a Fuchsia,  and,  indeed,  it  belongs 
to  the  same  order.  It  is  a plant  which  has  long 
been  in  cultivation,  but  I think  on  account  of 
many  people  in  the  vicinity  of  London  having 
failed  to  grow  it  satisfactorily  others  have  dis- 
carded the  plant,  and  by  doing  so  have  lost 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  the 
garden  can  have.  My  friend  says  his 
plant  has  been  established  six  years  in 
his  border,  and  it  has  spread  very  much  in 
that  time.  The  soil  is  a rich  light  loam,  well 
drained,  and  in  this  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
about  20  inches.  It  is  much  branched,  and 
blooms  in  profusion,  and  the  only  fault  he  has 
to  find  with  it  is  that  the  flowers  are  apt  to 
drop  very  much.  This  may  be  due  to  the  plant 
getting  too  dry  at  the  roots,  which  may  affect 
it ; but  I have  noted  before  that  this  character 
does  appear  to  pervade  all  the  plants.  Still,  if 
it  flowers  in  such  a profuse  manner  one  can 
easily  spare  a few  blossoms.  There  are  several 
recognised  varieties,  but  I have  not  seen  one 
that  can  eclipse  the  typical  plant,  and  I am  sure 
that  the  bunch  before  me  is  not  to  be  equalled 
for  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  its  Fuchsia-like 
blossoms.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  divisions, 
and  my  friend  says  he  thinks  he  must  cut  his 
plant  up  into  smaller  clumps,  and  so  ornament 
his  other  borders.  He  may  also  like  to  know 
that  it  strikes  easily  from  cuttings  taken  off 
about  next  month.  These  will  need  a little  pro- 
tection through  the  winter  months,  and  to  be 
planted  out  in  spring.  Will  not  many  of  my 
readers  take  this  plant  under  their  protection 
and  give  it  a fair  trial  in  their  borders Indeed, 
I would  recommend  it  to  the  County  Council 
gardeners  for  the  borders  in  the  parks,  where  it 
would  form  a splendid  ornament  through  the 
autumn  months,  and  a very  little  protection  in 
winter  would  suffice  to  preserve  it ; and  south  of 
Loudon  I do  not  think  it  would  require  any 
protection  at  all.  To  those  who  live  further 
north  I would  recommend  it  as  a pot  plant.  It 
would  do  well  enough  in  an  uuheated  green- 
house, its  rich  vermilion  flowers  continuing 
quite  late  into  the  autumn.  J.  Jarvis. 


Carnation  “ Grenadin.”— For  yielding  a 
quantity  of  flowers  for  cutting  there  is  probably 
no  Carnation  that  can  equal  the  brightly- 
coloured  Grenadin.  It  is  the  only  kind  that 
will  live  through  the  winter  with  me  and  re- 
main in  health  and  vigour.  It  has  with  me 
never  been  attacked  by  “spot,”  I am,  therefore, 
justified  in  assuming  that  it  is  the  hardiest  Car- 
nation we  have,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  hardy  flowers  that  can  be 
grown.  Another  most  important  point  in  its 
favour  is,  that  much  of  the  labour  involved  in 
Carnation  culture  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of 
Grenadin.  It  is  only  in  very  favourable  locali- 
ties that  Carnations  can  be  depended  on  to  re- 
main healthy'  from  year  to  year,  annual  layering 
being  indispensable  in  the  majority  of  gardens. 
My  plants  of  Grenadin  are  blooming  now  for  the 
third  time,  and  the  flowers  are  even  better  in 
quality  than  in  previous  years,  and  produced  in 
great  profusion.  Until  we  get  a race  of  Carna- 
tions as  hardy  and  enduring  as  this  one,  the 
culture  of  this  fine  garden  flower  will  never 
attain  its  full  measure  of  popularity.  It  is  a 
pity  that  some  experienced  Carnation-grower 
does  not  make  full  use  of  Grenadin  as  a seed- 
bearer.  Crossed  with  some  of  the  finest  border 
kinds,  some  really  hardy  vigorous  varieties 
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ought  to  he  obtained.  Not  only  is  Grenadin 
perfectly  hardy,  but  it  thrives  in  soils  wherein 
Carnations  generally  will  not  grow  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction.  When  raised  from 
seeds — this  being,  I consider,  the  preferable 
mode  of  increase — there  is  some  variation  in 
colour,  a percentage  of  the  blooms  being  crimson 
and  bright-pink.  The  variety  in  tint  is,  how- 
ever, pleasing  where  a large  group  of  it  is 
planted.  About  30  per  cent,  come  single,  but 
even  these  are  pretty  and  useful  for  cutting. — 

J.  C. 

STAKING  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Nothing  mars  the  effect  of  a garden  more  than 
large,  high  stakes,  more  especially  when  the 
plants  are  drawn  into  a bundle.  Most  cultivators 
will  agree  that  some  method  of  keeping  up  many 
tall  and  loose-growing  plants,  more  especially 
in  a mixed  collection,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  them  encroaching  upon  others  and  fall- 
ing to  the  ground.  Having  had  under  my  charge 
a large  and  varied  collection  of  hardy  plants 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  in  three 
different  localities,  I have  found  staking  an  im- 
portant matter  at  a time  of  year  when  other 
work  was  pressing.  When  I commenced  the 
cidtivation  of  these  plants  and  staked  them  in 
the  usual  way,  the  sight  of  the 
stakes  often  annoyed  me.  This 
caused  me  to  try  other  methods, 
and,  having  some  good  spray  sticks 
by  me  that  had  been  prepared  for 
staking  Peas,  &c. , I resolved  to  try 
the  best  of  these  by  placing  them 
amongst  the  tall-growing  things, 
where  necessary  putting  a bit  of 
matting  from  twig  to  twig  to  keep 
the  plants  from  falling  out.  This 
proved  a success.  From  this  time 
I continued  to  extend  this  method 
of  staking.  During  the  last  three 
years  I have  worked  up  a large 
stock  of  hardy  plants ; many  of 
them  are  grown  on  a long  border 
by  a broad  walk.  The  collection  is 
a varied  one  to  keep  up  a long 
succession  of  bloom,  the  greatest 
show  being  required  during  the 
autumn.  This  compels  me  to  grow 
many  tall  plants.  During  the  last 
two  years  I have  hardly  used 
any  straight  stakes.  In  the  winter 
I prepare  a stock  of  spray  stakes  in 
various  sizes  and  heights,  tying 
them  in  separate  bundles  till 
wanted.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  that 
any  plants  must  be  supported,  it 
is  done  by  placing  some  of  these 
stakes  round  and  among  them, 
allowing  the  side-shoots  to  grow 
through  them.  As  I cultivate  all 
my  plants  in  large  masses  from 
3 feet  upwards,  it  would  be  a very 
difficult  matter  to  tie  these  to 
single  stakes.  Again,  tying  them 
all  round  would  cause  them  to  look  heavy,  as 
they  would  all  hang  together  in  wet  weather. 
Such  plants  as  Potentillas,  now  in  full  bloom, 
staked  in  this  way  look  as  though  they  had 
no  stakes  in  them.  Nor  do  such  subjects  as 
some  of  the  Erigerons  show  any  sign  of  a 
stake.  Many  of  the  tall-growing  Michaelmas 
Daisies  and  Perennial  Sunflowers,  Phloxes, 
Achillea  ptarmica,  and  things  of  this  nature  I 
am  obliged  to  support,  as  they  grow  very  tall  in 
my  good  soil.  I find  this  method  does  equally 
well  for  these.  In  fact,  when  this  long  border 
is  full  of  colour  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  any  of 
the  plants  have  been  staked  at  all.  Another 
important  fact  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  is 
the  great  saving  of  labour.  Last  year  I treated 
the  Zinnias  and  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  in  this 
way  with  the  best  results.  Let  me  say  to  all 
who  are  doubtful  on  this  matter,  give  it  a fair 
trial,  and  I feel  confident  they  will  not  return 
to  the  old  method.  I do  not  say  there  will  be  no 
tying  wanted.  There  will  be  just  now  and  then 
a tie  necessary  when  a shoot  gets  through.— C. 


should  be  badly  off  for  colour  at  this  season. 
One  of  my  borders  is  usually  bright  and  cheerful, 
giving  an  immense  amount  of  flowers  for  cutting 
up  to  the  middle  of  .July,  when  it  rests  awhile 
till  the  autumn  flowers  come  in.  This  year  the 
poor  things  were  torn  by  a week  of  fierce  north- 
west winds  and  rain,  and  after  recovering  a 
little  the  north-east  winds  of  the  last  fortnight 
have  completed  the  destruction,  and  Del- 
phiniums, Yellow  Columbines,  &e.,  all  look 
far  more  like  October  than  the  first  of  August. 
My  other  border  has  been  a picture  with  Pink 
Spiraeas,  light-blue  Delphiniums,  White  Lilies, 
&c.,  but  the  dry  spell  we  have  had,  with  the 
north-east  drying  winds,  have  caused  them  to 
winter  early.  Therefore,  I say,  in  my  own  case, 
I rejoice  in  some  lovely  beds  of  Begonias,  Blue 
Lobelias,  Ivy-leaf  “Geraniums,”  &c.,  which 
are  trim  and  bright  when  the  poor  borders  are 
rather  dilapidated,  and  must  at  any  rate  wait 
to  be  bright  once  more  with  Autumn  Lilies, 
Sunflowers,  &c.  All  flowers  are  delightful,  but 
I feel  sure  that  even  in  the  smallest  gardens  one 
system  alone  will  never  satisfy  a lover  of  flowers. 
— S.  E.  C.,  Wilts. 

The  Blue  Himalayan  Poppy  (Meconop- 
sis  Walliehi). — When  growing  under  suitable 
conditions  this  is  a striking  and  most  beautiful 


Herbaceous  borders  and  bedding 

plants. — I am  a great  admirer  of  herbaceous 
borders,  and  have  two  which  are  usually  a 
great  delight  to  me,  but  I think  this  summer 
must  convince  those  who  wish  to  do  away  with 
all  “bedding  out  ” arrangements  that  without 
our  “Geraniums,”  Blue  Lobelias,  &c.,  we 


Group  of  Shrubby  and  Herbaceous  Spirseas.  (See  p.  325.) 


plant,  and  one  regrets  that  it  is  but  a biennial. 
It  will  endure  any  amount  of  cold  and  grows 
well  in  a freely-drained  soil,  and  throughout  the 
winter  and  early  spring  there  is  nothing  in  the 
way  of  hardy  foliaged  plants  that  can  compare 
with  this  ; the  pinnate  leaves  upon  strong  plants 
are  quite  1 foot  in  length,  of  a greyish-green 
colour  and  densely  clothed  with  deep  orange- 
coloured  hairs,  and  spreading  upon  the  ground 
they  have  a most  beautiful  effect.  In  addition 
to  a well-drained  soil,  a spot  shaded  from  bright 
sun  is  needed,  and  then  the  flowers  retain  their 
freshness  throughout  the  day.  Out  of  a group 
of  twelve  plants  put  out  in  the  spring  of  last 
year  nine  are  now  blooming,  the  other  three 
apparently  not  being  strong  enough  will  do  so  next 
year.  This  plant  is  a curious  contrast  to  the 
majority  of  spike-flowered  things,  as  its  blooms 
open  from  apex  to  base,  instead  of  in  the  reverse 
way,  with  which  we  are  most  familiar.  Although 
called  a biennial,  it  rarely  flowers  before  the 
third  year,  even  when  full  grown. 

1356.— Planting  a border.— A border 
only  3 feet  wide  does  not  afford  much  scope.  A 
cheap  and  permanent  way  of  planting  it  would 
be  to  plant  along  its  back  four  Phloxes  of  various 
colours,  two  Harpalium  rigidum,  and  two 
Delphinums.  In  the  intervals  might  be  planted 
White  Anemone  japonica,  two  or  three  Pyre- 
thiums  (various),  one  Helenium  pumilum,  one 
Stenactis  speciosa,  one  Gaillardia  grandiflora, 
and  one  Gypsophila  panieulata.  In  front  might 


come  Tufted  Pansies,  in  several  varieties,  with 
dwarf  bulbs,  &c.  Another  way  of  planting  the 
same  border  would  be  to  have  a back  row  of 
Roses,  and  Lilies,  in  variety,  with  Carnations, 
Pinks,  Violas,  and  bulbs  along  the  front.  The 
former  plan  would  be  the  most  economical,  but 
the  alternative  way  would  be  the  most  interest- 
ing.— E.  H. 

1288.— Plants  for  small  rock  gar 
dens. — In  London,  in  a small  rockery  and 
border  I grow,  besides  spring-flowering  plants 
and  bulbs,  Sedum  spurium,  Sedum  acre,  and 
some  large-flowered  yellow  plant,  of  which  I do 
not  know  the  name,  which  all  flower  in  summer 
and  autumn,  besides  golden  variegated  Nettle, 
with  a pink  flower,  Dianthus  Heddewigi,  Snap- 
dragons ; and,  on  the  border  at  the  bottom, 
annuals,  such  as  Godetia,  Mignonette,  Blue 
Nemophila,  and  Poppies.  At  the  back  is  a 
trellis,  over  which  climb  Sweet  Peas,  Canary 
Creeper,  Convolvulus  major,  and  in  places  here 
and  there  Iris  and  Evening  Primroses. — Fleur 
de  Lys. 

1353. — Passion-flower  on  a south-east 
Wall. — The  aspect  is  an  excellent  one.  Unless 
the  main  shoot  is  still  growing  rapidly,  in  which 
case  it  should  certainly  be  stopped,  no  pruning 
is  needed  now.  Let  the  plant  alone  until  the 
spring,  and  then,  in  April,  cut  back  each  shoot 
as  far  as  it  has  been  killed  by  the  frost,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  sound  wood.  This  is  all  that 
will  be  required  until  the  growth  becomes  thick, 
or  the  plant  outgrows  its  limits,  when  the 
shoots  will  have  to  be  thinned  out  and  shortened 
as  required.  Always  prune  chiefly  in  the  spring, 
as  otherwise  you  may  cut  away  wood  that  would 
live  and  produce  blossoms  the  following  sum- 
mer.— B.  C.  R. 

1354. — Carnations  and  Roses  for  coal-mining 
district-— Duke  of  Connaught  and  Celine  Forestier  are 
both  somewhat  delicate  and  capricious  in  habit  of  growth, 
but  the  following  twelve  Roses  will  do  well  wherever  Mer- 
veille  de  Lyon  thrives  : General  Jacqueminot  (dark-red), 
Abel  Carritre  (very  dark),  Victor  Hugo  (velvet-red), 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Her  Majesty 
(pinks),  Boule  de  Neige  (white),  Henriette  de  Beauveau 
and  Marie  Van  Houtte  (yellowB),  Safrano,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
and  Mme.  Btirard  (buff  and  orange).— P.  U. 

The  Cloves,  including  the  grand  old 

crimson,  the  purple,  the  white  and  blush,  you 
will  find  more  suitable  than  any  others,  though 
you  may  try  a plant  or  two  of  such  as  Brigadier 
(scarlet),  Gen.  Stewart  (crimson),  Boston  Rose, 
Gloire  de  Nancy,  W.  P.  Milnon  (white),  Mrs. 
R.  Hole  (salmon-buff),  etc.  Get  a packet  of 
good  seed,  sow  it  at  once,  select  the  best  next 
summer  and  take  layers  or  cuttings  from  them. 
Of  Roses  get  two  or  three  Gloire  de  Dijon,  also 
Airrnie  Vibert,  John  Hopper,  Baroness  Roths- 
child, Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  and  La  France.  If 
any  will  succeed  it  is  these ; the  Ayrshire 
Roses  are  also  useful  in  such  places  as  well  as 
the  old  Garland,  &c. — B.  C.  R. 

1357.— Insects  destroying  Pansies.— 
The  long  thread-like  worms  which  you  find  near 
your  Pansies  are  not  wireworms,  but  one  of  the 
Myriapods  (Geophilus  longicornis),  very  nearly 
related  to  the  centipedes.  They  should  be  carni- 
vorous, and  I expect  their  presence  near  your 
plants  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  finding 
some  insects  or  worms  at  the  roots  of  your 
Pansies,  on  which  they  are  feeding.  These 
creatures  have,  however,  been  found  at  the 
roots  of  plants  under  such  very  suspicious 
circumstances  that  it  is  difficult  to  assert  that 
they  never  attack  the  roots  of  plants.  Any 
insecticide  which  was  strong  enough  to  kill  them 
would  injure  the  plants,  but  watering  with  very 
rank  manure-water,  soapy  water,  with  a little 
extract  from  Quassia-chips  added  to  it,  or  lime- 
water,  might  drive  them  away. — G.  S.  S. 

1353.  — “Cuckoo  - pint.”  — The  name 
“Cuckoo-pint”  really  belongs  to  a plant — the 
common  wild  Arum  (Arum  maculatum).  The 
insects  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  “ Cuckoo- 
spit  ” or  “ Frog’s-spittle  ” insect.  They  are  the 
miniature  or  larval  state  of  the  common  Frog- 
hopper  or  Cuckoo-fly  (Aphrophora  spumaria). 
They  are  certainly  very  injurious  to  plants,  and 
are  particularly  abundant  this  year  in  places. 
They  injure  the  plants  by  drawing  off  a large 
amountof  the  juicesof  theplants,  and  not  content 
with  what  they  require  for  their  nourishment, 
they  use  a very  considerable  amount  in  provid- 
ing the  frothy  covering  under  which  they  are 
hidden.  They  can  easily  be  killed  in  one:s 
fingers  ; but  a much  pleasanter  method  is  to  take 
them  off  the  plants  with  a small,  stiff  brush,  which 
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should  be  washed  frequently  in  a small  vessel  of 
water,  which  can  be  easily  carried  by  the  opera- 
tor. The  parent  Frog-hopper  may  be  caught 
on  the  plants  with  a little  practice,  but  they 
jump  away  so  quickly,  and  with  such  activity, 
that  they  are  by  no  means  easy  to  catch.  They 
may  be  shaken  on  to  a piece  of  freshly-painted  or 
tarred  board  or  sheet  of  tin  or  iron. — 6.  S.  S. 


ROSES. 

ROSES  ON  WALLS. 

Every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  growing 
Roses  upon  walls  or  fences.  Instead  of  wasting 
years  in  gradually  training  up  kinds  that  were 
never  meant  to  climb,  we  should  quickly  cover 
the  space  with  the  rainpant-growiug  Roses,  and 
each  season  after  there  will  be  dowers  in  greater 
abundance.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mine.  Berard, 
and  Rove  d’Or  are  a trio  of  the  greatest  value. 
The  present  time,  however,  is  most  opportune 
for  calling  attention  to  the  merits  of  other  kinds, 
new  and  striking,  or  even  old  and  uncommon. 

1 have  no  hesitation  in  placing  on  equal  terms 
with  Gloire  de  Dijon  two  other  Roses,  namely, 
Bouquet  d’Or  and  Emilie  Dupuy.  They  are 
two  of  the  most  certain  wall  Roses,  their 
dowers  being  fragrant,  most  abundantly  pro- 
duced, and  perfect  in  form.  William  Allen 
Richardson  is  a great  success — at  least  one  plant 
of  it.  This  Rose  seems  to  indulge  in  strange 
vagaries.  I had  three  plants  in  different  situa- 
tions ; one  has  lived  and  grown  and  bloomed  in 
the  most  charming  manner,  another  made  some 
growth  and  dowered,  but  grew  no  more,  and 
ultimately  died,  whilst  the  other  lived,  but 
neither  grew  nor  dowered,  and  is  still  in  that 
condition,  although  moved  to  the  same  position 
and  planted  beside  the  specimen  that  has  done 
so  well.  A Rose  that  promises  to  rival  this 
last-named  kind  in  the  richness  and  distinctive- 
ness of  its  colouring,  and  with  a dower  of 
greatly  superior  size  and  form,  is  Mme.  Chauvry, 
a comparatively  new  Rose  sent  out  by  Bonnaire 
in  188(i.  The  habit  of  growth  is  vigorous,  the 
shoots  are  quite  red  in  colour,  with  smoolh, 
almost  thornless  bark.  The  dowers  are  of  a rich 
buff  or  apricot  tint,  full,  double,  and  dne  in 
form.  Two  other  wall  Roses  that  give  the 
greatest  promise  of  future  worth  are  Duchess 
d’Auerstadt  and  Henriette  de  Beauveau.  If 
Mme.  Eugene  Verdier,  the  climbing  Tea  sent 
out  by  Levet  in  1882,  could  only  be  induced  to 
dower  freely  it  would  be  one  of  the  dnest  deep 
yellow  Roses  in  cultivation,  while  I do  not 
think  among  the  hundreds  of  kinds  in 
existence  there  is  another  so  powerfully 
fragrant  as  this.  I have  given  it  a good 
position  upon  a warm  wall  and  only  an  occa- 
sional bloom  has  been  the  reward,  but  that  one 
bloom  has  been  sufficient  to  alter  any  decision 
come  to  concerning  the  plant’s  removal  and  to 
reawaken  desires  for  such  blooms  in  quantity. 
It  will  be  a great  pity  if  so  dne  a Rose  does  not 
prove  more  amenable  to  good  and  careful  culture. 
Mme.  Barthelemy  Levet  is  another  such  Rose, 
a little  tender,  but  fairly  vigorous  and  with 
charming  dowers  of  a pale-canary-yellow  colour. 
It  looks  a desirable  kind,  but  up  to  the  present 
it  has  not  come  up  to  expectation.  Marshal 
Niel  is  dowering  dnely  upon  young  plants,  and 
with  all  that  have  been  previously  named  makes 
up  the  list  of  kinds  that  upon  the  walls  associate 
so  well  with  the  Teas  in  the  beds  and  borders. 
Elsewhere  upon  another  wall  that  backs 
up  the  border  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  the  most 
striking  Rose  has  been  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette. Unstinted  praise  can  alone  be  ac- 
corded this  Rose  if  suitably  planted.  In 

point  of  earliness,  however,  precedence  must 
be  given  to  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  but  although  to 
this  quality  we  may  add  another— viz.,  its  ex- 
ceeding freedom,  yet  I think  it  is  a greatly  over- 
rated Rose.  If  the  weather  be  at  all  bright,  the 
dowers,  even  half-opened  buds,  lose  all  their 
freshness  of  colour  and  look  half  faded,  their 
drooping  habit  tending  to  strengthen  such  an 
impression.  This  will  always  be  a great  defect, 
and  one  which  cannot  be  remedied.  Reine 
Olga  de  Wurtemburg  is  the  Rose  to  cover  a 
great  space  where  a drst-rate  variety  is  not 
required.  In  some  respects  it  is  unique,  for 
no  other  Rose  of  the  kind  has  such  a wealth  of 
really  handsome  leafage,  and  the  long  crimson 
buds  are  extremely  pretty  as  buds,  the  expanded 
llower  having  little  value,  being  hardly  semi- 
double. The  quantity,  however,  as  might  be 


expected,  more  than  atones  for  lack  of  quality. 
In  contrast  to  these  brightly-coloured  kinds 
.Jaune  Desprez  stands  out  conspicuous.  It 
covers  a large  space.  It  is  a mass  of  blossoms  ; 
the  dowers  are  in  large  clusters  and  their  fra- 
grance is  spread  far  and  wide.  H. 


STANDARD  ROSES. 

These  are  useful  when  they  form  large  -heads 
and  continue  in  health  for  ten  or  more  years. 
To  have  them  in  this  condition  two  things  are 
essential — the  Briers  must  be  stout  and  well 
rooted,  and  none  but  vigorous  hardy  Roses 
should  be  budded  upon  them.  Many  of  the 
Briers  torn  out  of  the  hedges  and  sold  to  nur- 
serymen cannot  have  a long  existence,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  Rose  be  budded  upon  them,  and 
when  the  stock  fails  the  Roses  die,  as  a matter 
of  course.  Quite  as  many  failures  of  standard 
Roses  arise  through  the  use  of  inferior  Briers 
as  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  foster 
child.  Given  a stout,  healthy,  well-rooted  Brier 
budded  with  a vigorous  free-growing  Rose,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  live  and  flourish 
for  twenty  years  or  longer  on  a good  Rose  soil, 
or  where  some  special  provision  has  been  made. 
On  a good  stout  stock  Gloire  de  Dijon  will  live 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  will  form  a head 
6 feet  or  more  through.  Jules  Margottin,  Ches- 
hunt Hybrid,  Ainffie  Vibert.and  Celine  Forestier 
are  also  good.  The  last  named  is  not  so  hardy, 
but  it  takes  a winter  of  unusual  severity  to  kill  it. 
I lost  a fine  old  plant  with  a weeping  head  of 
considerable  size  through  stress  of  weather.  It 
flowers  so  freely  when  permitted  to  grow  out, 
that  it  should  be  grown  as  a standard  budded 
not  less  than  4 feet  or  5 feet  high.  If  I had  the 
choice  of  position  I should  plant  these  hardy 
large-headed  standards  along  the  margins  of  the 
shrubberies,  where  they  would  get  some  shelter 
from  the  wind,  as  large-headed  Roses  suffer  a 
good  deal  from  wind  storms,  more  so  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  Another  old  Rose  that  would 
make  an  excellent  background  standard  is 
Bouquet  de  Flore.  It  is  an  everlasting  bloomer, 
producing  great  clusters  of  colour  that  might  be 
used  to  light  up  many  a dark  corner.  Aimee 
Vibert,  again,  makes  a good  standard  when 
budded  well  up  on  a stout  specimen.  Acidalie, 
an  old  Bourbon  Rose,  is  a vigorous  grower  on  a 
standard  Brier.  There  are  also  several  vigorous 
growers  among  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  would 
make  long-lived  plants  if  more  care  were  taken 
in  the  selections  of  the  stocks.  John  Hopper, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Abel  Carriere,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  La  France,  and  Ulrich  Brunner  are 
all  good  as  standards,  and  among  the  Teas, 
Homere  and  Safrano  are  hardy  and  vigorous.  I 
am  thinking  of  Roses  for  garden  decoration  only. 
Growers  for  exhibition  would  probably  do  better 
to  discard  standards  and  trust  to  dwarfs  on  the 
Brier.  These  are  cheaper  and  more  easily  re- 
newed, and  young  blood  is  essential  to  the  very 
finest  quality  of  bloom.  H.  E. 


WHITE  ROSES. 

Excluding  the  Teas,  the  number  of  white 
Roses  is  very  disproportionate  to  the  great 
quantities  having  flowers  of  red,  rose,  or  crim- 
son shades.  For  creating  a special  effect  of 
white  Roses  alone,  however,  there  are  suffi- 
cient kinds,  and  some  very  distinct  types. 
A large  bed  or  border  might  be  devoted 
to  white  Roses.  If  the  border  were  backed 
up  by  a wall,  the  opportunities  would  be 
greater,  as  we  could  clothe  the  wall  as  well  as 
till  the  border,  and  for  the  wall  one  of  the  first 
kinds  that  must  be  mentioned  is  Boule  de 
Neige.  This  Rose  is  not  nearly  so  extensively 
grown  as  one  would  expect,  considering  its 
exceeding  beauty,  great  vigour,  and  free  produc- 
tion of  large  clusters  of  bloom  of  snowy  white- 
ness, the  ffowers  enhanced  in  effect  by  rich 
glossy  foliage.  A wall  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  may  be  grown  in  several  ways, 
and  would  make  a free,  graceful  background  as 
a mass  of  the  dwarfer  dense  white  Roses  men- 
tioned farther  on,  and  which  must  of  necessity 
be  placed  in  the  front  of  any  bed  or  border. 
The  long  shoots  of  Boule  de  Neige  may  also  be 
pegged  down  to  carpet  the  ground  with  leaf 
and  blossom.  To  the  same  three  varied  uses 
Gloire  Lyonnaise  is  eminently  adapted,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  white  garden  Roses  of  the  future, 
for  it  is  truly  white,  although  described  when 
sent  out  as  of  pale-lemon  colour,  this  last  tint 
only  being  in  any  way  visible  when  the  flower 


is  half  expanded.  For  its  freedom,  massive  I 
beauty,  and  distinctiveness  it  leaves  nothing  to  1 
be  desired,  and  if  not  up  to  exhibition  standard,  I 
it  is  of  the  greatest  value  for  cutting,  especi-  I 
ally  where  single  blooms  upon  very  long  stalks  I 
are  required.  Mme.  Lacharme,  again,  is  a 1 
grand  white  Rose,  best  perhaps  in  fine 
weather,  but  it  is  always  free,  very  hardy  and 
vigorous,  while  its  flowers  are  of  fine  form. 
Mme.  Plantier  is  pre-eminently  a white  Rose 
for  massing.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
recognised  Rose  season,  and  though  the  flowers 
do  not  last  long  they  are  thoroughly  reliable  in 
all  seasons,  and  are  freely  produced.  This 
variety  makes  such  grand  bushes  that  it  will 
blend  into  admirable  association  with  even  the 
finer  flowered  and  more  perpetual  varieties.  As 
a white  Rose  for  distant  effect  it  hardly  has  an 
equal.  Coquette  des  Blanches  and  Coquette  des 
Alpes  are  two  vigorous  cluster-flowered  white 
Roses  that  might  be  included  among  a very 
large  selection.  There  is  no  surer  and  finer 
dwarf  Rose  than  Merveille  de  Lyon.  This  kind 
surely  represents  the  perfection  of  a Rose  from 
many  points  of  view,  and  yet  the  quality  we 
mostly  praise  in  it — the  sturdy  erectness  with 
which  it  holds  up  its  blooms — is  one  that  we 
should  not  care  to  have  in  every  Rose.  This 
maybe  said  to  be  more  the  type  of  a good  garden 
Rose  than  of  one  for  cutting  for  house  or 
personal  adornment.  It  would  be  possible, 
however,  to  grow  tired  of  the  erectness, 
and  to  long  for  the  free,  profuse  grace 
of  Mme.  Plantier.  Associate  the  kinds  as 
here  advised,  and  the  tastes  of  all  can  be 
gratified,  while  the  charms  of  association  are 
enjoyed.  The  two  sports  from  the  lovely 
Baroness  Rothschild  are  white  Roses  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit.  Mabel  Morrison  is  the  older 
of  the  two.  Its  flowers  are  perhaps  not  quite  so 
double  as  those  of  the  Baroness,  but  they  are 
usually  pure-white,  except  that  autumn  blooms 
at  times  develop  a decided  tinge  of  pink.  White 
Baroness  is  all  that  the  name  implies — a free, 
distinct,  and  fine  white  Rose,  with  fuller,  finer 
flowers  than  those  of  the  preceding  kind.  Helen 
Paul,  as  coming  from  the  Victor  Verdier  family, 
must  have  good  qualities  ; it  produces  a fine 
white,  large  globular  bloom,  which  is  occa- 
sionally but  exceptionally  rose-shaded.  Vio- 
lette  Bouyer  must  be  included,  although  it 
must  also  be  admitted  that  it  is  a fine- 
weather  Rose,  a few  drenching  showers  at  the 
time  when  the  blooms  are  expanding  being  , 
sufficient  to  spoil  the  whole  lot,  as  the  petals 
are  very  thin.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a Rose  that 
in  the  general  run  of  seasons  would  prove  first-  ‘ 
rate,  especially  for  grouping,  as  it  has  a vigorous 
habit  of  growth,  being  taller  and  freer  than 
most  of  the  other  white  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
while  it  blooms  very  freely  in  summer  and 
autumn.  The  flowers  are  usually  pur 3 white, 
but  at  times  become  tinted  with  the  palest 
pink.  Maid  of  the  Mist  is  a pure-white  sport 
from  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  but  the  flower  is 
not  so  full  and  double.  H 


1291.— Roses  not  blooming. — Seeing 
that  you  do  not  complain  of  the  plants  making 
no  growth,  I can  only  account  for  your  failure 
to  get  any  flowers  by  your  pruning  them  too 
severely.  The  information  sent  is,  however,  so 
meagre  that  one  can  only  guess  at  the  cause  of 
failure.  Y ou  do  not  even  say  whether  the  plants 
are  dwarfs  or  standards.  If  they  are  in  the 
latter  form  they  would  do  well  on  your  heavy 
soil,  if  the  treatment  was  right,  all,  however, 
except  Queen  of  Queens.  I should  not  choose 
that  one  for  a standard,  as  the  flowers  are  so 
full  of  petals  tnat  it  only  opens  satisfactorily 
in  dry  and  warm  weather. — J.  C.  C. 

1359.— Roses  on  arch.— I fancy  it  is  the  smoke! 
probably  laden  with  sulphurous  fumes,  &c.,  combined  with 
cold,  foggy  air  from  the  water,  that  causes  your  plants  to 
do  badly.  If  Dundee  Rambler  will  not  thrive,  try  Gloire 
de  Dijon.  Should  this  also  fail,  I fear  you  must  give  up 
Roses  for  such  a position.  Irish  Ivy  and  Lonicera  reticu- 
lata aurea  are  two  very  hardy  and  pretty  climbers  that 
can  scarcely  fail  to  do  ivell. — P.  U. 

I cannot  help  thinking  there  is  a confu* 

sion  of  names  here.  If  Dundee  Rambler  is  not 
hardy  in  your  case  it  is  very  clear  that  no  Rose 
will  prove  so.  I cannot  help  thinking,  how- 
ever, but  what  you  have  one  of  the  multiflora 
Roses,  which,  although  hardy  in  a way,  start 
into  growth  so  early  in  the  spring  that  their 
first  shoots  are  frequently  cut  off  by  frost. 
Try  a Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  on  one  side  of 
your  arch  and  a Clematis  Jackmani  on  the 
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other.  If  thia  selection  docs  not  suit  you  may 
try  Honeysuckles,  or  do  as  I lately  suggested  in 
Gardening  for  a similar  case — form  a bower  of 
Apple-trees  over  the  arch.  — J.  C.  C. 

1348.— Colours  of  Roses.— It  would  be 
somewhat  ditlicult  to  describe  “ Highlander’s  ” 
Roses  sufficiently  clear  for  him  to  be  certain 
about  them.  If  he  would  like  to  post  me  a 
flower  of  each,  I will  return  the  names  of  them 
to  him  direct.  Put  a number  to  the  Rose  sent 
me  and  a corresponding  one  to  the  plant  it  was 
cut  from.  This  will  be  a simple  way,  and  not 
lead  to  any  confusion  as  to  which  is  which. 
“Climbing”  Forestier  probably  means  Celine 
Forestier,  but  this  kind  is  not  of  slow  growth. 
As  “Highlander”  has  no  flower  upon  this 
variety,  let  him  send  a portion  of  the  growth, 
and  I will  then  say  if  it  is  really  C.  Forestier  or 
not.  Send  to  A.  Piper,  Uckfield,  Sussex. — 
P.  U. 

La  France  is  a moderate  grower,  and 

suitable  for  bedding.  Its  flowers  are  pale  pink, 
with  a shade  darker  in  the  centre.  The  leaves 
are  somewhat  shiny.  Dr.  Andry  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  old  Red  Roses.  The  growth  is 
vigorous  and  spreading,  and  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  a rather  dark  red,  but  bright.  A.  K. 
Williams  has  flowers  with  a peculiar  shade  of 
red,  which  changes  to  a darker  colour  as  the 
blooms  get  older.  The  growth  is  only  mode- 


rate at  its  best,  and  sometimes  very  indifterent. 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  dark  Roses.  It  is  fairly  vigorous,  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  being  velvety-crimson.  Homfere 
belongs  to  the  Tea-scented  class,  and,  for  them, 
has  a vigorous  growth  with  shiny  leaves.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  light-rose,  with  a much 
lighter  centre.  This  is  not  always  a satisfactory 
Rose.  Climbing  Forestier : This  is  a good 
climbing  Rose,  and  should  do  fairly  well  on  a 
west  wall.  Give  the  roots  some  manure,  and 
see  that  the  border  is  not  dry.  When  pruning 
cut  away  the  weak  growth  and  leave  the  strong 
ones  two-thirds  their  length. — J.  C.  C. 

1337.— Roses  on  chalky  soil.— I have  found  that 
the  following  six  Hybrid  Perpetuate  and  six  Teas  do  well 
on  a chalky  soil ; but  you  must  afford  them  nourishment 
of  a close  and  cool  nature,  or  they  will  not  stand  a hot,  dry 
summer  very  well H.  P.’s  : La  France,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Annie  Wood,  Comtesse  de 
Serenyi,  and  Bedford  Belle.  Tea-scented  : Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Innocente  Pirola,  Rubens,  Mine.  Lombard,  Jean 
Ducher,  and  Francisca  Kruger. — P.  U. 

1350. — Roses. — It  is  customary  to  plant 
dwarf  Roses  deep  enough  to  cover  the  junction 
of  stock  and  Rose,  with  the  view  of  having  the 
Roses  ultimately  on  their  own  roots  or  partly 
so.  Still,  I think  it  is  possible  to  bury  the 
Brier-stock  too  deep,  as  it  will  not  bear  deep 
planting  so  well  as  the  Manetti-stock  does.  I 
don’t  think  “ P.  U.  ” advocated  any  pruning  at  this 
season,  beyond  a little  shortening  back  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a better  autumn  bloom ; at 


least,  that  is  how  I read  his  remarks.  Later 
on  in  the  autumn,  in  windy  districts,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  reduce  the  heads  considerably ; 
but  even  then  the  finishing  touches  are  given  in 
spring. — E.  H. 

I certainly  would  not  bury  a Brier- 

stock  3 inches  deep  at  the  time  of  planting  if 
I could  avoid  it,  but  in  your  case  it  is  not 
likely  to  do  harm,  as  the  plants,  as  I understand 
you,  are  already  established.  If  that  is  so,  the 
roots  will  come  to  the  surface  for  the  manure 
you  put  on  the  bed,  and  will  be  benefited 
thereby.  I know  from  observation  that  estab- 
lished plants  are  greatly  benefited  by  rich 
surface-dressings,  and  in  practice  I find  that  the 
material  obtained  from  the  rotted  refuse  of  the 
garden  is  better  than  manure.  Repeated  dress- 
ings of  manure  make  the  ground  sour  if  its 
nature  is  at  all  heavy,  and  will  retain  more 
moisture  in  the  winter  than  is  good  for  the 
Roses.  Old-established  Climbing  Roses  that  have 
exhausted  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing 
will  derive  more  benefit  from  a top-dressing  of 
rotted  garden  refuse  than  they  will  from  an 
application  of  manure.  The  effect  of  the  former 
is  more  lasting,  although  not  so  speedy  in  its 
results. — J.  C.  C. 

In  reply  to  “ F.  B.  S.’s”  first  query,  it 

is  very  essential  that  all  dwarf  Roses  be  planted 
low  in  the  ground,  whether  upon  the  Brier  or 


any  other  stock.  This  protects  the  base  of  the 
Rose,  and  encourages  a healthy  junction  of 
Rose  and  stock,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  own 
roots.  As  regards  the  liability  of  getting  the 
soil  rather  high  from  manuring  and  hoeing,  no 
fear  need  be  felt  upon  this  matter.  The  latter 
part  of  “F.  B.  S.’s ’’note  relates  to  pruning, 
and  if  he  refers  to  the  query  (1174)  that  my 
reply  was  an  answer  to,  he  will  see  that  it  re- 
lated to  Climbing  Roses  only,  and  summer- 
pruning  of  these  is  certainly  a great  help  to- 
wards getting  stronger  and  better- matured 
growth  for  blooming  next  season. — P.  U. 

1346. — MarecBal  Niel  Rose. — As  soon  as 
your  plant  of  this  variety  had  flowered,  you 
should  have  removed  the  bulk  of  the  growth 
that  bore  blossoms  ; this  would  have  induced 
stronger  shoots.  The  side  growths  of  a few 
inches  long  are  not  of  much  value,  as  they  very 
seldom  flower.  I should  remove  such  growth  now 
and  grow  on  the  lower  shoots  as  rapidly  and 
strongly  as  possible.  Repot  at  once  as  your 
plant  is  evidently  backward.  I would  grow  it 
on  until  late  in  September,  then  gradually  ripen 
and  not  re-start  it  until  late  in  February.  Do  not 
prune,  with  the  exception  of  removing  the  soft 
and  unripened  tips  of  the  long  shoots,  and  cut- 
ting away  any  weakly  side  growths. — -P.  U. 

If  the  size  of  the  pot  the  plant  now  occu- 
pies had  been  mentioned  I could  have  given  you 
more  definite  information.  There  is  not  much 


doubt,  however,  that  your  plant  will  lie  bene- 
fited by  having  more  root-room,  and  that  at 
once.  It  is  too  late  in  the  year  now  to  adopt 
the  cutting-down  plan  with  your  plant,  so  you 
had  better  select  three  or  four  (not  more)  of  the 
strongest  shoots  near  the  base  and  remove  all 
the  rest.  The  shoots  left  should  be  trained 
1 foot  from  the  glass  and  allowed  to  flower 
without  any  more  pruning. — J.  C.  C. 

Climbing  Niphetos  lias  fully  justified  all  that  was 
Raid  in  its  praise  when  first  it  was  sent  out.  It  is  sure  to 
be  very  largely  cultivated  by  those  who  supply  the  market 
with  cut  Roses,  as  it  is  of  such  a pure- white  that  the 
blooms  are  always  valuable,  even  in  the  season  when  so- 
called  White  Roses  are  plentiful  out-of-doors.— A. 

Tea  Roses. — I have  been  reading  the  list  of 
Tea  Roses  given  by  “A.  H.  ” in  Gardening, 
July  9 (page  252),  and  I quite  agree  with  all  he 
says  as  to  their  hardiness.  1 live  in  a very 
bleak  part  of  Wiltshire,  but  I can  grow  Tea 
Roses  (including  Mar4chal  Niel)  far  better  than 
some  of  my  friends  who  live  in  more  sheltered 
but  damper  districts.  I am  sure  that  many 
could  grow  these  lovely  things  who  are  on  dry 
soils  ; it  seems  to  me  that  dryness  with  as  much 
sun  as  our  delightful  ( !)  climate  gives  us,  is  the 
grand  secret  of  growing  Teas.  They  do  not 
seem  to  mind  wind.  The  lovely  Austrian  and 
Persian  Briers  and  others  of  that  sort  seem  to 
enjoy  the  same  conditions,  as  mine  flourish  ex- 
ceedingly. “A.  H.  ” has  omitted  to  mention 
one  very  lovely  old-fashioned  Noisette,  “Duchess 
of  Mecklenberg,”  which  I had  been  trying  in 
vain  to  get  for  twenty  years,  remembering  it  in 
a pretty  old-fashioned  garden  in  Surrey.  Last 
year  seeing  its  name  in  Mr.  Turner  s catalogue  I 
sent  for  it,  and  am  delighted  with  its  long  lemon- 
buds  ; the  flower  when  opened  poor,  but  the 
buds  most  lovely.  I see  “ A.  H.”  includes 
Noisettes,  so  I mention  this. — S.  E.  C. 


FRUIT. 

APPLE  “ D’ARCY  SPICE.” 

Really  good  late  Apples  are  scarce.  A few 
there  are  that  will  give  good  returns  for  the 
trouble  taken  with  them,  but  what  is  wanted 
are  varieties  possessing  a good  constitution— that 
is  to  to  say,  sufficiently  robust  to  succeed  under 
a variety  of  circumstances,  and,  in  addition, 
sure  bearers,  while  the  fruit  is  of  attractive 
appearance  and,  above  all  things,  good  to  eat 
when  ripe.  All  these  good  qualities  would 
appear  to  be  combined  in  the  D’Arcy  Spice,  yet 
the  cultivation  of  this  very  old  variety  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  south-eastern  counties, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Colchester  being,  so  to 
speak,  its  head-quarters.  Very  early  in  the 
present  century  it  was  known  and  described  in 
McIntosh’s  “ Practical  Gardener  ” as  the  Spice 
Apple.  The  fruit  was  said  to  be  “middle- 
sized,  angular,  yellow  ; flesh  firm  and  sugary, 
in  eating  from  January  to  March.  Tree  middle- 
sized,  great  bearer.”  In  later  years  the  variety 
was  designated  the  D’Arcy  Spice,  and  was  so 
called  owing  to  its  being  much  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tolleshunt  D’Arcy,  near  Colchester. 
Subsequently,  or  about  forty  years  ago,  it  was 
distributed  by  an  Essex  nurseryman  under  the 
name  of  Baddow  Pippin,  and  later  still  it  was 
further  dignified  by  the  name  of  Spring  Ribston. 
The  latter  is  not  inappropriate,  and  will  very 
probably  be  retained  in  some  districts.  For 
instance,  at  the  Bath  bulb  shows  I have  seen 
very  fine  dishes  of  the  D’Arcy  Spice  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  Spring  Ribston,  and 
these  much  resembled  and  fully  equalled 
in  size  the  majority  of  the  best  samples 
of  the  Ribston  Pippin  seen  earlier  in 
the  season.  The  great  value  of  the  variety 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  amenable  to  orchard 
as  well  as  garden  culture,  standards  producing 
heavy  crops  of  excellent  fruit,  which  is  suffici- 
ently attractive  in  appearance  to  sell  well. 
The  woodcut  accompanying  these  remarks 
faithfully  represents  a fruit  gathered  from 
orchard  trees,  and,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
finer  samples  can  be  had  from  highly  cultivated 
garden  trees.  The  fruit  bears  a strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Ribston  Pippin,  is  richly  and 
spicily  flavoured,  and  keeps  very  much  later 
than  that  well-known  Apple,  being  in  season  from 
December  to  May.  Such  a very  serviceable 
variety  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  Essex  and 
thereabouts,  but  should  be  given  a good  trial 
wherever  Apples  are  grown  and  appreciated,  and 
I have  no  doubt  would  be  found  invaluable  to 
both  private  and  market  growers.  M.  H. 
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PLANTING  RASPBERRIES. 

The  Raspberry  in  a wild  state  can  be  found 
throughout  Europe  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  natural  habitats  are  woods  and 
thickets,  bushy  and  uncultivated  recesses,  rough- 
edged  country  lanes  where  damp  and  somewhat 
shady,  but  not  such  as  are  exposed  to  the  drip  of 
rain.  Mr.  Leo  Grindon  states  that  exposure  to 
the  meridian  sun  is  distasteful  to  it.  One  of  the 
oldest  varieties  of  the  Raspberry  is  the  Red 
Antwerp,  and  one  that  many  gardeners  still  grow 
largely.  Probably  all  our  summer-bearing  red 
Raspberries  have  been  derived  from  it,  but  some 
of  the  newer  red  ones  are  Carter’s  Prolific,  Fastolf, 
Hornet,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Of  yellow  or  white 
varieties  Magnum  Bonum  is  one  of  the  newest. 
The  yellow  Antwerp  is  still  considered  a good 
sterling  variety.  In  selecting  the  site  of  a planta- 
tion for  Raspberries  shelter  from  wind  is  im- 
portant. A belt  of  trees  on  the  north  and 
east  is  decidedly  advantageous  as  affording 
protection.  The  foliage  of  the  Raspberry 
is  naturally  somewhat  fragile,  and  1 have 
known  a day’s  strong  wind  play  sad  havoc  with 
a plantation.  A soil  too  cold  and  retentive  of 
moisture  should  be  avoided,  and  in  lifting  old 
stools  from  such  a one  the  vast  mass  of  matted 
roots  will  indicate  that  without  good  drainage 
health  must  be  impossible  ; the  clump  decays 
below  and  disease  follows.  And  yet  as  it  is  the 
habit  of  the  plant  to  throw  up  many  suckers,  it 
is  obvious  there  must  be  sufficient  moisture  to 
develop  healthy  bearing  wood  and  promote  the 
maturation  of  the  crop.  Few  plants  indeed 
show  such  immediate  effects  of  watering  in 
fruiting  time  ; hence  the  soil  should  be  at  first 
rich  and  light,  if  possible— at  any  rate,  such  as 
moisture  will  not  stagnate  in.  The  tendency  of 
the  plant  to  throw  out  its  roots  laterally  iu  all 
directions  in  search  of  sustenance  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. These  roots  are  something  of  a 
nuisance,  in  so  far  as  they  send  up  colonies  of 
suckers  iu  the  middle  of  walks  and  other  in- 
convenient places  where  they  are  not  wanted  ; 
yet  they  are  valuable,  as  affording  plants 
for  new  jdantations.  A most  productive 
plantation  of  the  Red  Antwerp  Raspberry 
is  cultivated  in  this  manner.  The  rows 
are  4 feet  apart,  the  plants  3 feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  the  ground  between  the  rows  and 
plants  is  never  disturbed,  except  to  keep  it  clean 
from  weeds  and  the  surface  open.  In  October  a 
trench  1 foot  wide  and  1£  feet  in  depth  is  made 
from  end  to  end  beween  each  pair  of  rows,  and 
a good  dressing  of  rotten  manure  laid  in  and 
well  trodden  down.  Cow-manure  is  said  to  be 
the  best  for  the  purpose  where  it  can  be  pro- 
cured. Three,  four,  or  five  canes  are  left  to 
each  stool  at  thinning  time,  not  shortened,  but 
tied  over  to  meet  the  tops  of  the  next,  each  pair 
of  stools  thus  forming  a kind  of  arch,  whereby 
not  only  is  staking  saved,  but  the  lower  buds 
are  brought  to  point  upwards,  so  that  they  push, 
and  the  fruitfulness  of  each  cane  is  increased 
quite  a third  part.  It  is  also  found  that  the 
i-  uit  is  more  easily  gathered.  Watering  in  dry 
weather,  both  before  and  during  the  fruiting 
time  is  necessary.  In  this  way  a plantation  of 
Raspberries  will  continue  fruitful  for  a longer 
time  than  is  generally  supposed.  Plant  in 
Uciober,  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible,  in 
light,  rich,  and  well-drained  ground,  spreading 
the  roots  out  and  just  covering  them,  and  then 
tread  the  surface  down  somewhat  firmly.  Some 
a iopt  Hie  practice  of  mulching  the  roots  with 
manure  as  soon  as  planting  is  done.  This  must 
be  of  decided  advantage  to  the  plants.  D. 

Immense  quantities  of  this  fruit  are 

grown  on  large  fruit  farms,  where  the  culture 
i different  from  that  practised  in  gardens.  In 
Kent  alone  there  are  thousands  of  acres  under 
cultivation.  Raspberries  are  often  planted 
after  Potatoes  or  Cabbages,  the  ground  for 
which  has  been  heavily  manured.  Deep  culti- 
vation is  specially  necessary  with  this  fruit. 
Planting  is  done  in  November,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  has  subsided  and  the  canes  procured. 
The  rows  are  usually  (5  feet  apart,  and  the  canes 
put  in  singly  or  in  pairs  at  1 foot  apart,  beiDg 
pruned  back  to  2 feet  in  length.  The  lower  the 
cane  is  cut  the  stronger  it  breaks.  Iu  many 
gardens  the  canes  are  left  too  long,  and  are 
poor  for  a time,  breaking  badlj'  up  the  stem 
till  the  new  canes  take  their  place,  as  each 
new  cane  when  cut  back  hard  throws  up  two 
or  three  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plant. 
These  are  sufficient  till  the  roots  have  got 


sufficiently  strong  to  bear  four  or  five  canes  for 
fruiting,  which  number  I consider  ample.  Many 
Raspberry  plantations  are  often  prematurely 
exhausted  by  leaving  the  old  canes  after  the 
fruits  are  gathered.  In  large  market  gardens 
the  old  fruiting-canes  are  removed  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  and  thus  the  new  growths  are 
strengthened  and  thoroughly  matured  for  the 
next  season’s  crop.  Very  little  training  or 
pruning  is  attempted,  as  the  early  cutting  away 
of  the  old  fruiting-canes  does  not  leave  much 
pruning,  the  shoots  not  required  for  canes  being 
cut  off  with  the  hoe  in  a young  state.  Various 
ways  of 

Supporting  the  canes  are  resorted  to.  Some 
good  growers  arch  their  canes  over  by  tying 
four  together  at  the  top,  two  from  each  side. 
This  answers,  and  they  fruit  freely  up  the 
stems,  but  I do  not  think  that  in  wet  seasons 
the  canes  have  such  free  exposure  to  the  air  as 
when  the  old  system  is  adopted  of  tying  three 
or  four  strong  canes  in  an  upright  position,  or  of 
tying  to  a stake,  as  in  private  gardens.  Iu  large 
plantations  stakes  or  wires  are  not  used,  and 
here  we  may  get  useful  information,  as  the  large 
grower  does  not  go  to  the  expense  of  staking  or 
tying,  as  the  fruiting-canes  are  cut  from  2 feet 
to  3 feet  long,  and,  being  strong,  are  able  to 
support  themselves.  If  left  long,  a few 
canes  are  tied  together  at  the  top.  We 
gain  little  by  leaving  a long  cane  that  bends 
down  by  its  weight  of  fruit  and  shades  the 
bottom  part.  Growers  also  do  not  allow  their 
plantations  to  remain  so  long  in  one  place,  as  in 
private  gardens.  No  digging  of  any  kind  should 
be  attempted,  only  keeping  clean  with  the  hoe 
and  free  of  weeds.  I find  it  best  to  manure 
heavily  twice  a year — viz  , in  the  autumn  and 
early  spring.  Especially  is  this  necessary  on 
light  gravelly  soils.  I have  seen  excellent  fruits 
produced  under  the  shade  of  trees,  but  I do  not 
advise  planting  in  this  way,  preferring  to  have 
an  early  and  late  lot — the  early  ones  on  an  open 
piece  of  ground  thoroughly  exposed,  and  the 
latest  under  a wall  on  a north  border.  This 
prolongs  the  supply  until  the  autumn-bearing 
kinds  come  in.  Raspberries  should  be  planted 
in  trenches  and  on  well-manured  ground.  For 
preserving,  Semper  Fidelis  is  one  of  the  best 
varieties.  It  makes  a splendid  jam  of  a bright 
colour  and  is  a great  and  continuous  cropper, 
not  so  early  as  some.  Superlative  is  a first- 
class  dessert  fruit,  and  a heavy  cropper. 
Though  of  recent  introduction,  it  is  not  widely 
known.  I find  it  the  best  we  have  on  our  light 
soils,  asitbears  freely  when  veryyoung,  andstands 
wet  better  than  some  kinds,  its  fruit  being  borne 
on  long  stout  footstalks,  so  that  it  soon  dries 
after  rains  and  the  canes  support  themselves. 
The  old  Northumberland  Fillbasket  is  also  an 
abundant  bearer,  but  it  does  not  yield  a long 
succession  of  fruit  like  Superlative.  Hornet 
and  Baumforth’s  Seedling,  the  latter  being  an 
improved  Northumberland  Fillbasket,  are  also 
good.  Fastolf  and  Carter’s  Prolific  are  also 
good  kinds,  being  vigorous  growers  with  large, 
red  well-flavoured  fruits.  Of  white  kinds, 
Yellow  Antwerp  and  Magnum  Bonum  are  good, 
the  last-named  bearing  large  fruits  of  a sweet 
and  pleasant  flavour.  Of  autumn  kinds  more 
should  be  grown,  and  although  they  do  not 
possess  the  sweet  flavour  of  summer  fruits,  they 
are  very-  useful  in  a variety  of  ways  for  cooking. 
These  require  to  be  pruned  hard  in  the  spring, 
as  they  bear  their  fruit  on  the  summer  shoots  ; 
they  should  also  get  abundance  of  feeding  and 
moisture  in  dry  weather  to  perfect  the  shoots  ; 
they’  then  fruit  freely  till  cut  down  by'  frosts. 
The 

Best  autumn  fruiters  are  Belle  de  Fontenay 
(yellow),  Four  Seasons,  or  large  Monthly,  and 
October  (red  and  yellow).  The  first-named  is 
an  excellent  kind,  and  where  only  a few  are 
grown  can  be  relied  upon.  The  autumn-fruiting 
kinds  require  good  cultivation  to  secure  large 
fruits,  and  as  their  fruiting  season  is  a short  one 
they  should  get  well  thinned  and  free  exposure 
to  sun  anil  light.  In  private  gardens  I would 
advise  more  room  between  the  rows  than  is 
often  given,  as  in  wet  seasons  much  of  the  fruit 
is  spoiled.  Much  depends  upon  the  length  the 
canes  are  grown.  If  pruned  to  3 feet,  6 feet 
between  the  rows  is  sufficient,  but  if  double 
that  height,  then  9 feet  to  12  feet  should  be 
allowed.  In  gardens  where  this  fruit  does  not 
Ho  well  much  can  be  done  to  assist  it  by 
bringing  in  fresh  loam,  and  this  is  often  required 
to  mix  with  poor  light  soils.  G.  W. 


OLD  STRAWBERRY  BEDS. 

The  length  of  time  Strawberry-plants  can  be 
profitably  left  on  the  ground  varies  considerably, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
method  of  culture  adopted.  Very  seldom  does 
it  pay  to  fruit  them  more  than  four  times,  three 
crops  being  perhaps  nearer  the  average.  The 
proper  course,  therefore,  is  to  clear  off  old  plants 
no  longer  capable  of  producing  heavy  crops  of 
superior  fruit,  a proportionate  number  of  young 
plants  being  put  out  every  season,  beds  of 
different  ages  being  therefore  alw’ays  on  the 
place.  These  newly-cleared  beds  are  capital 
sites  for  V inter  Broccoli,  no  digging  being  re- 
sorted to.  Plants  to  be  preserved  for  cropping 
next  season  ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be 
cleared  of  all  old  leaves,  runners,  and  rubbish, 
but  it  is  very  unwise  to  adopt  the  barbarous 
practice  of  cutting  them  cleanly  over.  Leave 
sufficient  of  the  more  decayed  mulching  material 
on  the  ground  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture  and 
cracking  of  the  soil,  and  the  plants,  thus  favoured 
at  the  roots,  will  form  strong  crowns  and  bear 
well  next  season.  If  a considerable  number  of 
the  runners  are  preserved  and  dibbled  out  about 
5 inches  apart  each  way  in  nursery  beds  and 
kept  watered  till  well  established,  a capital  lot 
of  strong  plants  will  be  available  for  either  pot- 
ting up  or  permanent  planting  next  spring.  Any 
old  plants  in  the  open  that  were  previously 
fruited  in  pots,  require  to  be  kept  well  supplied 
with  moisture  at  the  roots,  as  if  the  old  balls  of 
soil  and  roots  once  become  very  dry,  very  poor 
progress  will  be  made.  Well  looked  after  they 
will  produce  exceptionally  heavy  orops  during 
the  season  following  upon  planting,  but  are 
rarely  worth  retaining  afterwards.  I. 


1341.  — Packing  fruit.  — Probably  the 
reason  of  your  failure  may  be  that  you  send  the 
fruit  too  ripe.  Peaches  especially,  if  dead  ripe 
when  sent  on  a long  journey,  are  nearly  sure  to 
be  damaged.  For  long  journeys  Peaches  should 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  change  colour  round 
the  stalk,  and  this  will  beat  least  a couple  or 
three  days  before  they  are  fit  for  use.  This  will 
give  ample  time  to  get  them  to  their  journey’s 
end,  if  carefully  packed.  Pack  in  shallow  boxes 
that  will  hold  one  layer  of  fruit.  Make  a soft 
bed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  reaching  up  the 
sides,  with  paper  shavings,  or  soft  dry  Moss  that 
has  been  well  beaten  to  remove  dust,  &c. , will  do. 
The  beating  will  at  the  same  time  soften  the 
Moss  and  make  it  more  elastic.  On  the  Moss 
place  a sheet  of  wadding.  Wrap  each  Peach  in 
tissue-paper,  and  place  a band  of  wadding  round 
each  fruit  to  take  off  the  pressure  where  the 
Peaches  touch  each  other.  Pack  close  together 
so  that  the  fruits  cannot  move,  and  fill  in  the 
interstices  with  pieces  of  wadding.  Lay  a sheet 
of  wadding  on  the  top,  and  fill  up  the  box  with 
paper  shavings  or  soft,  dry  Moss.  Fasten  the  lid 
down  with  a couple  of  screws.  Tie  down  firmly 
with  strong  string,  and  label  “choice  fruit — 
with  care.” — E.  H. 


1351.— Fixing  propagator  on  hot- 
water  pipes. — If  your  Loughborough  boiler 
is  built  in  the  wall,  as  is  most  probable,  the 
corner  where  the  back  of  the  boiler  projects 
through  the  wall  is  the  right  place  for  the  propa- 
gator. Brick  in  a square  or  oblong  space  of  any 
convenient  size,  say  3 feet  square,  or  4 feet  by  3 
feet,  enclosing  the  pipes  and  back  of  boiler,  and 
extending  about  15  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
upper  or  flow  pipe.  At  six  inches  above  the 
pipe  you  must  build  in  three  or  four  lengths  of 
bar  iron,  on  which  is  to  be  laid  a sheet  of  gal- 
vanized corrugated  iron  ; slates  will  do,  but  the 
iron  is  better.  On  this  put  down  3 inches  or  4 
inches  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  (which  must  be  kept 
moist),  and  in  this  plunge  your  pots  or  pans  of 
seedlings.  Lay  a few  sheets  of  glass  over,  to 
confine  the  heat  and  moisture,  or  you  may 
construct  a kind  of  simple  frame,  with  either  a 
sloping  or  span-roof,  to  act  as  a cover  to  the 
propagator. — B.  C.  R. 


Drawings  for  " Gardening.”  — Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimen!  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flotcers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
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HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  IN  VASE. 
This  illustration  shows  the  effect  that  may  be 
produced  by  loosely  massing  the  flowers  of  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  in  a simple  glass.  The  beauty 
of  the  flowers  is  at  once  seen,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  avoiding  the  close  packing  so  often 
practised  are  obvious. 


ANNUALS  FOR  VASES. 

There  are  many  annuals  which  are  of  especial 
service  in  a cut  state  for  vases.  These  are  now 
in  most  instances  in  full  beauty,  and  their  use 
will  save  other  and  choicer  things  frequently 
when  these  latter  have  been  rather  severely  run 
upon.  Roses  will,  for  instance,  have  been  cut 
pretty  freely,  and  probably  with  somewhat  long 
stems  ; this  if  carried  too  far,  will  denude  the 
plants  Considerably  of  foliage.  Nemophila 
insignis'  is  a beautiful 
annual  for  decoration, 
being  particularly  pleas  - 
ing  when  arranged  with 
the  White  Water  Lily 
and  Grasses.  The 
Coreopsis  in  variety  is 
also  very  useful  ; these 
two  are  exceedingly 
pretty  when  grouped 
by  themselves  or  with 
Ornamental  Grasses 
added.  W ith  the  larger 
Grasses  it  is  a very  good 
and  easy  mode  of 
arrangement  to  first 
place  sufficient  of  them 
in  a vase  and  then 
tnrust  in  here  and  there 
such  light  flowers  with 
slender  footstalks  as 
some  of  the  Coreopsis 
possess.  Layia  elegans, 
somewhat  similar  to  the 
Coreopsis,  is  another 
beautiful  annual,  and 
one  that  lasts  a long 
time  in  good  condition 
— fully  a week  when  the 
flowers  are  cut  while 
still  young.  Asperula 
azurea  setosa  is  a very 
pretty  species  of  Wood- 
ruff, not  showy,  it  is 
true,  but  none  the  less 
welcome  on  that  ac- 
count. Arranged  with 
other  suitable  flowers 
like  the  foregoing,  it  is 
very  light  and  effectivi . 

A lonsoak  Warscewic;  i 
compacts^  with  flowei  s 
not  unlike  those  of  a 
Chorozema  in  appeal  - 
ance,  is  another  useful 
annual  for  cutting  The 
Rhodanthe  in  variety 
is  another  instance 
This,  although  a tender 
annual,  may  be  raised 
and  flowered  upon  a 
warm  border,  being 
serviceable  while  in  a 

fresh  state,  also  later  on,  when  dried,  as  Ever- 
lastings. Bartonia  aurea  has  elegant  foliage  as 
w 11  as  beautiful  flowers,  which  last  fresh  a long 
tim  * ; it  would  look  pretty  when  used  with 
Nenn.phila.  The  Cornflowers  are  well  known, 
being  grown  in  quantity  for  trade  purposes,  but 
t ley  are  equally  useful  in  one’s  own  garden,  last- 
ing so  long  in  a fresh  condition,  being  also  obtain- 
able in  a cut  state  with  a good  length  of  foot- 
stalks. The  White  Spiral  Candytuft  is  very  pure 
in  colour,  being  excellent  for  arranging  with 
flowers  which  afford  a contrast ; it  can  be  cut 
freely,  being  of  dwarf,  branching  habit.  The 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  tricolor  (both  single 
and  double)  are  very  effective,  and,  although 
they  look  rather  heavy  upon  the  plants,  the 
individual  flowers  are  exceedingly  pretty.  A 
little  later  on  (if  not  already  in  flower)  there 
will  be  the  varieties  of  Indian  Pinks,  some  of 
the  single  forms  of  which  are  both  distinct  and 
handsome.  Of  larger  flowers  there  are  the 
numerous  colours  of  the  Shirley  Poppies.  These, 
when  used  in  a cut  state,  should  be  taken  just  as 


the  flowers  unfold  ; then  they  will  last  several 
days  in  fresh  condition.  They  are  remarkably 
useful,  while  the  blending  and  harmony 
of  colour  arc  most  pleasing.  The  great 
advances  made  during  the  past  few  years  in 
The  Sweet  Pea  family  provide  us  with 
most  excellent  material  for  various  floral 
arrangements.  The  soft  and  varied  colours 
of  many  kinds  are  pleasing  and  effective  ; many 
of  these  also  being  self-coloured  are  even  more 
useful.  There  is,  I think,  an  excellent  future 
for  these  improved  forms.  They  look  well  when 
arranged  with  some  of  their  own  characteristic 
foliage,  while  one  kind  only  may  be  used  most 
effectively,  but  the  pure  white  will  often  be  an 
assistance  when  variety  is  needed.  That  they 
last  for  such  a length  of  time  in  flower  when 
well  cared  for,  further  enhances  their  utility  ; 
this  time  may  be  prolonged  by  successional  sow- 
ings Another  capital  class  of  annual  is  the 
Sweet  Sultan,  the  yellow  form  of  which  is  most 
grown,  but  the  white  and  purple  kinds  are  also 


Scabious  in  great  choice  of  colour  for  cutting.  I 
consider  the  tall-growing  sorts  are  the  best,  the 
flower-trusses  being  produced  upon  stouter  and 
rather  longer  foot-stalks.  The  Double  Ground- 
sels (Senecio  var. ) produce  their  flowers  very 
profusely  and  are  quite  distinct  and  pretty. 
The  Canary  Creeper  (rI  ropieolum  canariense) 
can  be  used  effectively  in  long  sprays,  or  the 
single  flowers,  if  desired,  in  small  vases.  The 
flower-spikes  of  the  Scarlet  Runner  and  other 
coloured  Beans  are  not  at  all  to  be  despised  ; 
these  will  often  puzzle  one  at  first  sight,  being 
decidedly  handsome.  Asters  and  Zinnias  hardly 
require  any  recommendation  ; nor  do  the 
varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondi ; they  are  al  1 
useful  in  their  season.  Stocks,  although  so 
much  admired  upon  the  plants,  are  not  so  suit- 
able for  cutting  ; they  quickly  turn  the  water 
most  obnoxious,  while  the  perfume  from  the 
varieties  of  Marigolds  does  not  recommend  them 
to  favourable  notice.  With  such  a wealth  of 
annuals  from  which  to  select  there  need  not  be 
any  difficulty  in  filling 
the  vases  for  any  pur- 
pose during  the  most 
favourable  months  of 
the  year.  R. 


Cup.  Readers’  Illustrations  : Cut  fioweis  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  an anged  loosely  in  a glass.  Engraved  f r Gardenia's 
Illustrated  from  a photogtaph  sent  by  Miss  Mabel  Gaisford,  The  Grove,  Dunboyne,  Co.  Meath. 


very  useful,  and  all  of  them  may  be  used  in 
combination.  The  flowers  can  be  taken  with  a 
good  length  of  stem  ; this  being  erect  and  not 
readily  disposed  to  droop  makes  them  all  the 
better  for  arranging.  Campanula  Loreyi  is  a 
beautiful  free-flowering  annual  variety,  with 
various  shades  of  colour  between  a blue  and 
white.  This  is  a very  light  and  elegant  plant 
in  its  growth,  looking  as  well  when  growing 
among  ornamental  Grasses  as  it  does  when 
used  with  them  in  a cut  state.  The  Tassel 
Flower  (Cacalia  coccinea)  is  both  singular  and 
pretty,  being  well  suited  also  for  using  with 
light  Grasses.  Gypsophila  elegans  and  its  rose- 
coloured  variety  are  useful  in  many  ways, 
assisting  much  in  producing  a light  appearance, 
being  a great  help  also  when  flowers  of  a formal 
character  are  employed.  The  large-flowered  or 
spotted  forms  of  Mimulus  are  very  showy  and 
effective,  but  look  far  best  when  kept  quite  by 
themselves  ; they  are  easily  grown  from  seed 
and  flowered  the  same  year,  although  termed 
perennials.  There  will  soon  be  the  Sweet 


FLOWERS  FOR 
VASES. 

Roses  will,  of  course, 
now  form  important 
features  in  floral  ar- 
rangements, and  most 
justly  so.  They  there- 
fore need  no  recom- 
mendation further 
than  they  have  re- 
ceived of  late.  There 
are,  however,  many 
splendid  things  among 
the  herbaceous  plants 
now  in  season.  Pro- 
minent among  these 
are  the  Delphiniums, 
which  are  now  to  be 
had  in  such  infinite 
variety  of  colour,  from 
the  very  palest  to  the 
deepest  blue  imagin- 
able ; some  with  many 
rich  variations  and 
shadings,  others  with 
distinct  white  eyes. 
It  may  be  urged  against 
these  fine  hardy  plants 
that  the  flowers  do  not 
last  when  cut,  but  if 
the  spikes  are  cut  and 
used  with  a fair  amount 
of  stem  and  placed  in 
deep  vases  with  plenty 
of  waler  this  may  be 
partially  overcome.  In 
this  manner  some  of 
the  buds,  if  not  all, 
will  also  expand.  For 
my  own  part  I prefer 
to  cut  the  spikes  below 
the  lateral  ones  unless 
the  central  one  is  ex- 
ceptionally strong.  The 
leaves,  however,  should 
be  removed,  for  they 
soon  fade.  To  arrange  with  the  Delphiniums 
there  are  several  good  things,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Spirsea  Aruncus  and  S.  astilboides.  There 
are  also  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium,  a 
handsome  border  plant  with  long  spikes 
of  creamy-white  flowers,  the  Common  W hite 
Garden  Lily  (L.  candidum),  and  L.  colchi- 
cum,  with  its  pure  citron -yellow  flowers. 
Other  good  things  consist  of  the  Day  Lily 
(Hemerocallis  flava)  and  Campanula  persicifolia 
alba.  All  of  these  colours  will  associate  well 
with  the  various  shades  of  Delphiniums.  The 
hardy  Ferns  of  the  larger  kinds  will  supply  a 
good  variety  of  foliage  material  from  now  on- 
wards for  these  kinds  of  arrangements  of  con- 
siderable size.  In  using  the  foregoing  Lilies 
(and  others  which  happen  to  be  in  season)  by 
themselves,  a free  use  should  be  made  of  the 
stronger-growing  Grasses  and  Sedges,  such  as 
the  hardy  Panicums,  the  varieties  of  Elymus, 
and  those  of  the  Arundo  family,  with  Gymno- 
thrix  latifolia  and  Eulalia  japonica.  These 
Lilies,  arranged  in  a free  manner,  are  fine  objects 
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for  fireplaces,  for  sideboards,  and  entrance  halls  ; 
one  kind  alone  suffice  to  make  a good  effect ; but 
if  variety  is  preferable,  two  colours  which  do 
not  clash  with  each  other  could  be  used  ; three 
would  be  too  many.  The  great  mistake  made 
in  the  arrangement  of  these  and  other  liliaceous 
flowers  is  that  of  cutting  away  too  much  of  the 
stem,  thus  destroying  both  character  and 
beauty.  I saw  such  an  instance  only  recently 
in  which  Iris  flowers  were  being  thrust  into  a 
bunch  of  totally  unfit  foliage,  the  flowers  them- 
selves being  carefully  deprived  of  their  stems,  so 
as  to  fit  down  close  upon  the  said  foliage. 
Nothing  could  possibly  have  been  in  worse  taste. 
I thought  these  ways  had  been  by  this  time 
abolished,  but  regret  to  see  that  such  is  not  the 
case  in  every  instance.  0. 


NOTES  ON  EARWIGS. 

Having  myself  had  bitter  experience  of  the 
plague  of  earwigs,  I deeply  sympathise  with 
your  correspondents  who  ask,  through  your 
columns,  for  a remedy  for  the  havoc  made  by 
these  vexatious  pests.  Pounding  on  my  own 
experience,  I consider  the  remedies  proposed  by 
some  of  your  correspondents  are  not  worth  even 
the  trouble  of  a trial ; they  are  slow,  uncertain, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  impracticable, 
since  very  few  possess  the  Reed  traps  recom- 
mended, or  have  any  means  for  obtaining  them, 
b or  the  benefit  and  information  of  those  of  your 
readers  who  may  be  interested  in  this  matter,  I 
shall,  shortly  as  possible,  explain  the  successful 
method  which  I myself  adopted,  and  which  I am 
glad  to  say  has  borne  such  beneficial  results. 
When  I entered  into  possession  of  the  garden 
which  I at  present  occupy  it  was  farmed-out 
agricultural  ground,  and  was  literally  swarm- 
ing with  earwigs,  so  much  so  that  during 
the  first  year  I trapped  certainly  not  less 
than  50,000  to  60,000  annually.  I am  glad  to 
say,  however,  that  the  number  has  now  been  so 
far  reduced  that  they  have  ceased  altogether  to 
trouble  me.  Having  failed  with  remedies  such 
as  those  recommended  by  correspondents,  I con- 
structed what  I may  term  paper  traps— that  is, 
balls  of  paper  loosely  rolled  up  (any  kind  of 
paper  will  do),  and  placed  all  over  the  garden, 
stuck  in  among  trees,  bushes,  and  shrubs,  or 
anything  that  makes  holding  against  wind.  It 
matters  little  whether  they  are  placed  near  the 
ground,  or  up  to  the  highest  reach  on  trees.  If 
there  are  no  trees  or  bushes  in  the  garden,  up- 
right posts,  with  some  simple  fastener,  will  do 
nearly  as  well.  I or  the  convenience  of  emptying 
out,  the  paper  should  not  be  more  than  14  inches 
to  16  inches  square,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
empty  them  out  every  day,  because  the  longer 
they  remain  undisturbed  the  larger  the  catch 
will  be  in  the  end.  One  very  curious  fact  I may 
mention,  though  I cannot  in  any  way  account  for 
it,  and  it  is  this,  that  whatever  number  is  caught  on 
the  first  or  second  nights,  about  the  same  number 
will  be  added  to  the  first  lot  night  after  night, 
till  the  paper  is  literally  swarming  with  what 
seems  to  be  a very  happy  family  indeed.  So 
much  then  for  capturing  the  pests  ; and  now  for 
killing  them,  which  will  be  found  to  be  easy, 
simple,  and  effective.  Take  a wide-mouthed 
pail,  half  fill  it  with  water,  and  then  pour  a pint 
of  paraffin-oil  on  the  top  of  it.  Any  kind  of  oil 
will  do,  but  paraffin  is  far  the  cheapest  and 
■cleanest.  After  the  liquid  is  prepared  shake 
out  the  earwigs  into  the  pail,  and,  the  instant 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  oil,  death  is  the 
word.  The  mixture  will  retain  its  fatal  power 
for  a whole  season  ; but  on  sanitary  grounds 
it  is  better  to  renew  it  every  two  or  three 
weeks.  I may  now  mention  that  young  earwigs 
after  some  five  to  six  months  of  deliberate 
mischief,  bury  themselves  in  the  ground,  deposit 
their  eggs,  sit  on  them  during  the  winter,  and 
bring  out  their  oilspring  about  the  beginning  of 
June.  By  those  who  can  find  out  their  winter 
haunts,  much  may  be  done  at  that  season  to 
destroy  them  effectually  by  nipping  them  in  bud, 
and  destroy  on  the  principle  that  prevention  is 
better  than  cure.  Having  thus  offered  your 
readers  the  benefit  of  my  own  simple  method  of 
catching  and  killing  these  destructive  little 
wretches,  I would  make  only  the  one  concluding 
remark— that  we  may  feel  grateful  for  the  fact  that 
these  extraordinary  prolific  pests  are'so  short- 
lived ; imagination  fails  before  the  contemplation 
of  the  fearful  havoc  that  would  have  ensued  had 
nature  chosen  to  make  them  perennials  instead 
of  hardy  annuals.  J.  M.  I).,  Arbroath. 


INDOOR  PLANTS 

AURICULAS  IN  THE  COOL  GREEN- 
HOUSE. 

Repeatedly  are  queries  appearing  as  to  what 
to  grow  in  an  unheated  greenhouse.  Auriculas 
are  my  weak  point  for  various  reasons.  I began 
growing  several  years  ago  in  smoky  Manchester 
without  any  previous  knowledge,  and  have 
successfully  reared  some  hundreds.  I would 
advise  any  amateur  who  has  a light,  well  venti- 
lated house,  which  will  keep  out  the  soot,  to 
sow  his  own  seed  in  a stiffish  soil,  with  little 
sand  ; don’t  overcrowd  the  seedlings  when 
pricked  out,  and  pot  in  3£  inch  for  the  first  year 
of  blooming.  He  will  then  get  plants  which  he 
cannot  kill  by  over-watering,  if  well  drained 
they  will  be  with  himalways,  never  sick  norsorry, 
and  always  the  first  to  show  their  heads  of  bloom 
in  the  spring.  I had  two-year-old  plants  last  spring 
with  a score  of  “pips”  on  one  head,  the  largest 
2 inches  across.  For  variety  of  colour  and  har- 
mony of  colouring  I have  seen  no  flower  that 
equals  them.  Some  plants  certainly  fail  to 
flower  the  first  season.  Do  not  then  throw  them 
away  or  plant  them  in  the  front  garden  to  be 
defiled.  I kept  a good-looking  plant  which 
should  have  flowered  last  spring,  but  did  not,  and 
was  rewarded  last  year  by  its  pure  green-edged 
flowers,  well  marked,  but  with  one  or  two  de- 
formed pips.  I have  just  divided  it,  and  now 
have  two.  My  object,  however,  in  writing 
is  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a very 
hardy,  robust  and  not  easily-killed  flower  for 
smoky  town  growth.  It  is  compact  in  size,  and 
in  the  hot  weather  can  be  placed  in  any  shady 
and  moist  place  of  the  greenhouse  to  make  room 
for  the  taller  plants  of  more  rambling  habit.  I 
make  a practice  of  keeping  seventy  or  eighty 
plants  througli  the  summer  in  my  small  house 
(and  it  runs  up  to  100  degs.  and  over  in  the  sun), 
and  I have  not  lost  more  than  three  or  four 
through  canker.  In  an  outdoor  front  garden  of 
a neighbour  of  mine  there  are  Auriculas  growing 
and  blooming,  but  weakly,  which  have  never 
been  divided  for  the  past  dozen  years.  In  a 
stiffish  soil  I will  back  them  for  longevity  in 
smoky  places  against  the  well-known  “ London 
Pride.”  I cannot  say  more.  J.  D. 


TREE  CARNATIONS. 

At  no  time  in  their  existence  can  these  plants 
endure  saturation,  and  especially  do  they  object 
to  water  in  overwhelming  quantity  day  by  day. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  if  the  weather  is  un- 
favourable is  to  protect  them  from  it,  and  where 
frames  or  spare  lights  are  to  be  had,  they  may 
be  utilised  for  the  purpose.  Where  frames 
are  resorted  to,  all  the  air  possible  must  be 
afforded  them,  otherwise  the  danger  will  be 
greater  than  when  they  are  fully  exposed. 
Given  abundance  of  air  and  a free  circulation, 
with  protection  overhead  from  rains,  the 
plants  will  be  safe  at  least  from  this  their 
greatest  enemy.  I firmly  believe  that  careless 
watering  is  the  direct  cause  of  a far  greater 
number  of  fatalities  than  the  whole  of  the 
insects  which  infest  them  put  together.  While 
Carnations  cannot  and  will  not  endure  water  to 
excess,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are 
lovers  of  an  atmosphere  or  soil  which  is  dry 
and  arid  continuously.  It  is  the  happy  medium 
between  these  two  extremes  that  Carnations 
delight  in  ; but  the  point  is  a fine  one,  and  only 
mastered  by  much  thought  and  constant 
practice.  I never,  at  certain  seasons,  object  to 
these  plants  occasionally  becoming  quite  dry, 
provided  a thorough  soaking  of  the  soil  ensues — 
not  a mere  wetting  of  the  surface  day  by  day, 
which  only  sours  the  whole  of  the  soil,  and  that 
quickly.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  however, 
when  the  young  stock  is  being  transferred  to 
the  flowering  pots,  every  care  is  necessary, 
first  to  ensure  that  the  soil  is  in  condition — not 
wet,  and  by  no  means  dust-dry  : next  to  see  that 
the  ball  of  earth  of  the  young  plants  is  moist,  but 
not  sufficiently  so  to  easily  become  adhesive ; and, 
finally,  to  make  sure  that  perfect  drainage  is 
secured,  remembering  that  this  is  the  best  friend 
the  Carnation  can  have.  That  the  plants  should 
occupy  a thoroughly  drained  position  need 
hardly  be  added,  and  if  all  growers  of  Carnations 
would  more  freely  adopt  the  use  of  charcoal,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  plantsgenerally.  This  has 
great  absorbing  powers,  and  will  readily  impart 
the  moisture  again  when  required ; it  also 


materially  assists  in  the  perfect  drainage  of  the 
soil,  and  also  tends  in  no  small  degree  to  keep  it 
as  pure  and  wholesome  as  circumstances  permit. 
Its  value  should,  therefore,  not  be  overlooked, 
not  only  with  the  Carnations,  but  with  all  pot- 
grown  subjects  that  have  to  remain  long  in  the 
same  soil.  J. 


1340.  — Pot-bound  Azaleas.  — If  the 

plants  are  in  large  pots  they  might  easily  be 
kept  going  till  they  have  flowered  next  spring 
by  giving  weak  liquid-manure  till  the  buds  are 
well  plumped  up,  and  again  during  the  flower- 
ing season  next  year,  and  then  repot,  or  they 
might  have  a small  shift  now — only  be  sure  the 
balls  are  in  a moist  condition  when  repotted, 
and  ram  the  soil  in  firmly. — E.  H. 

1342.— Raising  Streptocarpus  from 
seeds. — Sow  the  seeds  in  heat  in  spring.  The 
best  compost  is  a mixture  of  sandy  peat  and 
leaf-mould.  Sift  it  fine,  placing  the  rough  on 
the  drainage,  and  fill  up  with  the  sifted  material. 
Press  it  down  level,  and  scatter  the  seeds  evenly 
and  thinly  over  it.  Cover  with  silver  sand,  or 
very  sandy  soil.  Place  in  hot-bed,  and  cover 
the  pot  with  a square  of  glass.  Sprinkle  with 
a fine-rosed  pot  when  the  soil  gets  dry,  and  as 
often  as  necessary  afterwards.  When  the  young 
plants  appear  tilt  up  the  glass  a little  on  one 
side,  increasing  the  ventilation  gradually  until 
the  plants  will  bear  full  exposure.  Prick  oft 
when  large  enough  to  handle  into  pans  an  inch 
or  so  apart,  and  place  in  single  pots  when  some 
growth  has  been  made.  When  large  enough  to 
shift  into  5-inch  pots,  mix  one-third  of  turfy 
loam  with  the  peat  and  leaf-mould. — E.  H. 

These  pretty  plants  are  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  raise  from  seed  than  Begonias,  though 
like  the  latter  the  young  plants  are  very  small, 
and  need  careful  attention  during  the  early 
stages.  The  seed  is  very  minute,  resembling  so 
many  fine  needle-points,  and  must  therefore  be 
sown  with  great  care  on  a very  finely  sifted 
surface — almost  pure  leaf-mould  that  has  been 
previously  well  baked,  and  mixed  with  a very 
little  fine  silver  sand  is  about  the  best  material, 
as  it  does  not  “green”  like  peat,  nor  cake  like 
loam  or  sand.  The  pot  or  pan  should  be  half 
full  of  drainage,  with  not  more  than  an  inch  of 
a mixture  of  leaf-mould,  peat,  loam,  and  sand  in 
equal  parts  over  it,  the  compost  having  been 
run  through  a |-inch  sieve,  and  the  top  4 of  an 
inch  sifted  still  more  finely,  as  above.  Cover 
with  a sheet  of  whitewashed  glass,  and  place  in 
a warmth  of  about  60  degs.,  shading  from  sun 
and  keeping  evenly  moist.  When  the  first 
leaves  are  about  4-inch  long  prick  the  seedlings 
off  singly  into  other  pots  or  pans  similarly 
prepared,  and  when  large  enough  pot  them  into 
3-inch  sizes,  and  finally  shift  into  -44-inch  pots  to 
bloom.  I sowed  a packet  of  seed  in  a 5-inch 
pot  in  April,  and  though  the  contents  were  only 
just  visible  I have  over  fifty  nice  healthy  little 
plants  now  growing  fast,  and  under  quite  cool 
treatment ; but  if  wanted  to  bloom  much  the 
first  season  they  must  be  sown  in  January  or 
February.  The  seedlings  do  not  seem  to  make 
much  progress  at  first,  but  when  pricked  oft 
grow  very  rapidly,  and  soon  make  nice  plants 
and  begin  to  show  the  flower-buds.  They  form 
bulbs  something  like  those  of  a Gloxinia,  which 
must  be  dried  off  and  stored  away  in  some  frost- 
proof place  before  the  winter  sets  in.  These 
bulbs  or  tubers  are  said  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
hardy,  but  it  is  better  and  safer  to  keep  them 
safe  'from  frost.  In  pots  the  Streptocarpus 
appears  to  thrive  well  in  a mixture  of  about 
equal  parts  of  light  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a 
little  peat,  and  plenty  of  sharp  sand.  The  soil 
should  be  kept  evenly  and  moderately  moist, 
and  light  shade  from  strong  sun  should  be 
afforded. — B.  C.  R. 

A gardener  with  suitable  convenience 

could  succeed  with  the  plants  if  the  seed  were 
sown  now  ; but  I am  afraid  an  amateur  would 
lose  the  young  plants  during  the  winter,  as  the 
spring  is  the  proper  time  for  sowing  it.  There 
is  then  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  the 
plants  into  flower  during  the  summer.  H you 
can  command  a temperature  of  60  degs.  you 
may  sow  early  in  February.  Where  there  is 
only  a greenhouse  the  beginning  of  April  is  soon 
enough.  There  is  a tendency  to  over-pot  these 
plants  the  first  year.  Those  5 inches  in  diameter 
are  large  enough  for  the  strongest  plants,  and 
they  must  have  liberal  drainage.  Peat  and  loam 
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in  equal  parts,  with  some  sand  added,  form  a suit- 
able compost  for  them  ; but  they  are  not  very 
particular  about  the  soil,  so  that  it  is  of  a 
medium  character.  The  plants  like  a little 
shade  during  very  hot  weather,  and  moderate 
supplies  of  water.  An  ordinary  greenhouse  is 
warm  enough  for  them  during  the  winter.  I 
am  surprised  that  amateurs  have  not  taken 
these  plants  in  hand  sooner,  as  there  are  many 
very  beautiful  varieties,  and  their  cultivation  is 
of  the  simplest  kind!. — J.  C.  C. 


STOVE  PERIWINKLES. 

It  is  now  a rare  occurrence  to  see  a well-grown 
specimen  of  the  Stove  Periwinkle.  No  doubt 
the  reason  is  the  prevalance  of  an  idea  that  the 
flowers  of  Vincas  are  not  suitable  for  cutting. 
Such,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  I 
have  proved  conclusively  to  my  own  satisfaction. 
Indeed,  I have  found  them  most  useful  during 
the  autumnal  season  when  outside  flowers 
become  scarce.  They  are  so  distinct  from  any- 
thing else  as  to  merit  more  recognition  than  they 


taken  oft’  after  it  has  made  two  joints.  Thus 
treated,  a dwarf  and  compact  plant  will  soon  be 
obtained  with  many  shoots  upon  it.  Considering 
that  Vincas  grow  as  freely  as  Fuchsias  in  the 
early  period  of  the  year,  they  want  a somewhat 
similar  course  of  treatment  in  this  respect.  As 
the  young  plants  fill  their  pots  with  roots  they 
should  be  transferred  to  those  of  a size  larger 
till  they  reach  a (5-inch  pot,  which  will  be  large 
enough  to  flower  them  in  during  the  first  season. 
The  following  spring  the  plants  will  require  to 
be  put  into  smaller  pots  and  shifted  on  as  growth 
progresses,  still  keeping  them  pinched.  The 
omission  of  the  pinching  will  result  in  a 
straggling  plant,  which  will  become  unsightly 
before  half  the  season  is  over.  When  required 
in  flower  at  any  particular  period,  about 
seven  weeks  should  be  allowed  by  the 
cessation  of  stopping  the  shoots.  Water 
should  be  given  freely  all  through  the  growing 
season,  at  no  time  allowing  the  plants  to  suffer 
for  want  of  it,  or  the  result  will  be  that  the 
leaves  will  turn  yellow  and  the  flowers  drop 
prematurely.  When  growing  Vincas  for  exliibi- 


A well-grown  specimen  of  Vinca  rosea. 


generally  receive  at  the  hands  of  many  cultiva- 
tors of  stove-flowering  plants.  A well-grown 
Vinca  will  flower  for  months  together  without 
intermission  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  its 
requirements.  After  doing  good  service  on  the 
plant,  each  flowering  shoot  can  be  turned  to 
a further  account  when  needed  in  a cut  state. 
Thus  treated,  the  plants  will  not  take  so  much 
room  during  the  winter  season,  when  after  a 
prolonged  period  of  flowering  they  need  a rest. 
The  Stove  Periwinkles  are 

Easily  cultivated  in  a moderate  stove 
temperature,  such  as  would  suit  Allamandas  or 
Crotons.  Like  both  of  these  well-known  genera, 
the  Vincas  require  all  the  sunlight  possible  to 
produce  short- jointed  wood  that  will  eventually 
flower  well.  At  no  period  of  their  growth  is  it 
necessary  to  shade  them  at  all.  Cuttings  from 
old  stools  should  be  struck  in  the  spring  when 
the  young  growth  is  sufficiently  long  for  that 
purpose.  They  strike  freely  in  a brisk  heat  not 
too  heavily  surcharged  with  moisture.  After 
becoming  established  in  small  pots,  they  should 
be  put  near  the  glass  and  kept  frequently 
pinched  ; the  point  of  every  shoot  should  be 


tion  some  years  ago  I well  remember  keeping  a 
plant  on  the  dry  side,  with  the  result  that  the 
flowers  were  very  small  and  dropped  before 
their  time.  Finding  out  my  error,  1 proceeded 
to  water  freely— every  day,  in  fact — knowing 
that  my  plant  had  plenty  of  roots.  The  result 
was  soon  apparent  in  finer  flowers  of  the  size 
of  a crown-piece.  These  lasted  in  good  condi- 
tion for  a longer  time,  each  terminal  having  in 
many  instances  three  open  at  once.  Close  at- 
tention when  in  full  bloom  is  needed  to  remove 
all  decaying  flowers  as  soon  as  they  become  loose. 
If  this  is  overlooked,  the  succeeding  flowers  will 
receive  injury  from  the  decay  of  the  older  ones 
When  the  plants  are  in  full  flower  every  second 
watering  may  consist  of  liquid  manure  not  too 
strong,  or  the  leaves  may  fall  off  while  green. 

As  THE  PLANTS  CEASE  TO  FLOWER  water  should 
be  gradually  withheld,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
cause  the  wood  to  shrivel.  The  plants  should 
be  kept  in  the  stove  during  their  resting  period  ; 
removal  to  a cooler  temperature  would  probably 
endanger  their  existence,  as  it  does  that  of  many 
another  stove  plant  at  such  times  and  under 
such  treatment.  Vincas  may  be  sa'e'y  used  for 


decoration  when  in  full  flower  for  the  conserva- 
tory, if  given  the  warmest  spot,  and  watered 
with  tepid  water.  They  thrive  well  in  a light 
soil,  and  should  be  potted  firmly.  Light  fibrous 
loam,  with  well-decomposed  leaf-soil  and  a little 
peat  added  for  young  plants,  and  the  usual 
amount  of  silver  sand,  will  suit  them  well.  As 
the  plants  progress  in  size,  some  sticks  will  be 
needed  to  train  them  to  as  bushes.  Sometimes 
I have  seen  them  treated  as  climbing  plants  and 
trained  on  wire  trellises  ; this  latter  system  is, 
however,  unnecessary,  as  well  as  too  formal  in 
appearance.  Insects  are  not  partial  to  these 
Vincas;  the  usual  pest  of  the  stove,  mealy-bug, 
may  trouble  them  somewhat  ; so  also  will  red- 
spider.  The  latter  can  easily  be  checked  by 
a free  use  of  the  syringe,  while  for  the 
former,  the  shortest  way  and  the  most  effectual, 
too,  is  to  ihrow  the  plants  away  and  start  with 
a clean  stock.  The  astringent  character  of  the 
foliage  possibly  prevents  them  in  a great  measure 
from  becoming  too  great  a prey  to  insect  pests. 
There  are  three  varieties  in  cultivation  in  our 
stoves  of  to-day.  Vinca  rosea  (the  rosy  Vinca), 
the  subject  of  the  illustration,  is  of  a most 
distinct  colour.  V inca  oculata,  with  white 
flowers  and  a bright  rosy  eye,  is  one  of  the 
freest  growing,  and  under  good  cultivation  will 
produce  the  finest  flowers.  Vinca  alba  is  a 
white  form,  quite  distinct,  but,  unlike  many 
plants  with  white  flowers,  it  is  not  quite  of  such 
a strong  growth  as  the  coloured  kinds.  These 
Vincas  can  be  raised  from  seed.  If  this  mode 
of  obtaining  a stock  is  decided  upon,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  early  in  the  spring,  and  good 
plants  will  thus  be  secured  the  first  season. 

1 J.  H. 


1.360.— A Surrey  garden.  — My  first 
lesson  in  gardening  was  obtained  in  a garden  in 
Surrey  with  a soil  very  much  like  the  one  referred 
to  in  this  inquiry,  only  that  it  had  been  some 
years  under  cultivation.  The  principle  on 
which  the  gardener  managed  the  soil  was 
shallow  cultivation,  and  surface- dressing  in  the 
place  of  digging  in  the  manure.  What  I mean 
by  shallow  cultivation  is  that  the  ground  was 
never  dug  more  than  one  spit  deep,  as  it  had  been 
proved  that  when  the  soil  below  that  was  broken 
up  all  crops  suffered  more  from  drought  than 
when  the  lower  stratum  was  left  undisturbed. 
By  surface-dreasing  I mean  that  the  manure 
was  never  purposely  buried  more  than  4 inches 
or  5 inches  deep,  and  that  only  in  limited 
quantities,  as  it  was  found  that  such  crops  as 
Peas  and  French  Beans  derived  more  benefit 
from  having  a layer  of  manure  spread  on  the 
surface  over  the  roots  than  they  did  from  that 
buried  in  the  ground.  Very  good  crops  of  Straw- 
berries used  to  be  obtained  by  giving  the  surface 
a thick  mulch  of  half-rotten  manure  early  in 
April.  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  If  you  can  increase  the 
depth  of  good  soil,  or  even  clay,  by  all  means 
do  so,  but  you  will  find  it  rather  an  expensive 
business.  With  regard  to  the  best  trees  to 
plant  for  shade  you  will  find  the  Beech  grow  as 
fast  as  anything;  the  Lombardy  Poplar  and 
Sweet  Chestnut  are  also  suitable.  In  every  case 
of  tree  planting  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface, 
and  the  soil  over  the  roots  well  watered  and 
mulched  with  manure  for  the  first  two  years. 
You  had  better  cut  down  the  Holly-hedge 
again.  If  the  Thorn-hedge  is  old  you  had 
better  destroy  it  and  plant  young  ones  where 
it  is  wanted.  With  regard  to  Plums  for  the 
north  wall  you  may  select  the  \ ictoria  and 
Rivers’  Early  Prolific. — J.  C.  C. 

The  Black  Italian  and  Balsam  Poplars 

are  two  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  of  all  trees, 
and  give  a good  shade,  but  they  are  hungry 
subjects,  and  will  make  the  soil  near  them 
poorer  than  it  was  before.  I should  not  bury 
the  top-spit,  for  it  will  be  years  before  the  sub- 
soil that  is  brought  to  the  top  will  be  fit  to  grow 
anything  in.  Keep  the  good  soil  on  the  top, 
merely  turning  it  over  and  manuring  it,  and  dig 
plenty  of  good  farmyard-manure  into  the  second 
spit,  also  some  clay,  if  obtainable,  and  in  time 
you  may  bring  some  of  it  up.  Plants  do  not,  as 
a rule,  do  much  good  on  very  light  soil.  Goose- 
berries, Red  and  Black  Currants,  and  (wffth 
plenty  of  manure)  some  Strawberries  will  be 
the  most  profitable  fruits.  The  best  thing 
for  a north  wall  is  the  Morello  Cherry.— 
BCR. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

CROWDED  PLANTING. 

The  errors  of  close  planting  are  more  apparent 
in  the  kitchen  garden  than  probably  any- 
where else.  It  is  generally  in  the  smaller 
gardens  where  this  mistaken  economy  is  prac- 
tised to  this  greatest  extent.  That  the  system 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned  we  have 
almost  daily  proof,  for  where  the  various  crops 
are  so  crowded  together,  the  sun  and  air,  which 
are  so  beneficial  and  desirable,  cannot  perform 
their  allotted  functions.  The  first  error  of  this 
crowded  planting  is  generally  seen  in  the  seed 
lied  as  regards  those  crops  which  have  to  be 
transplanted  elsewhere,  such  as  Lettuce  and  the 
various  Brassicas.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
t le  same  amount  of  seed  spread  over  three 
times  the  quantity  of  ground  would  produce 
plants  which  would  defy  the  drought  of 
summer,  and  also  the  cold  of  winter.  Where 
Lettuces  are  sown  thickly  the  plants  soon 
become  crowded  together,  and  instead  of  form- 
ing  sturdy  little  plants,  the  main  stem  lengthens 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  formation  of  hearts 
i*  impossibility,  and  the  plants  quickly  run 
lo  seed.  The  results  of  recent  winters  should 
allord  many  useful  lessons,  especially  as  regards 
the  various  Brassicas,  which  will  be  planted 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  The  more  widely 
disposed  the  plants  are  the  better  they  will  be 
able  to  successfully  withstand  frost  and  damp, 
for  during  a wet  time  this  latter  is  almost  as 
destructive  as  frost,  and  where  the  plants  are 
crowded  together,  these  often  remain  damp  for 
diys  together.  Take  the  Brussels  Sprouts  as  an 
illustration.  It  is  impossible  for  this  to  prove 
profitable  with  close  planting,  for  hardy  as  it  is, 
damp  is  often  answerable  for  more  failures  than 
frost,  and  the  more  sheltered  the  garden  the 
greater  is  the  precaution  necessary  to  avoid 
planting  too  closely  together.  During  a warm 
and  wet  autumn  the  plants  keep  on  growing 
until  very  late  in  the  season,  and  the  closer 
together  the  plants  are  the  more  likely  are 
they  to  draw  up  and  fail  to  form  solid 
sprouts.  At  this  time  the  error  is  generally 
seen,  and  to  guard  against  destruction  from 
damp,  those  in  charge  resort  to  lopping  off  the 
side  leaves,  so  as  to  obviate  the  evil  as  much 
as  possible,  or  else  they  soon  become  a decaying 
mass.  With  free  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air 
the  stems,  instead  of  drawing  up  to  an  inordinate 
length,  grow  steadily  and  well,  and  the  side 
leaves,  instead  of  dying  away,  form  a natural 
covering  to  the  side  sprouts.  Planting  any 
of  the  Winter  Kale,  Broccoli,  or  even  Savoys 
or  any  of  the  dwarfer  growing  winter  greens 
between  rows  of  Potatoes  is  a system  to  guard 
against  if  possible,  and  I would  sooner  grow 
fewer  Potatoes  or  even  have  the  rows  closer 
together,  so  as  to  have  separate  ground 
than  plant  between  the  rows.  That  the 
practice  of  planting  between  rows  of  Potatoes 
cannot  be  obviated  in  all  gardens  I am 
well  aware,  especially  with  those  of  small 
size,  but  there  are  instances  where  this  system 
is  looked  upon  as  a natural  outcome  of 
the  routine  of  cropping.  The  plants  when 
first  set  out  are  overshadowed  by  the  Potato 
haulm ; consequently  they  draw  up  weakly 
and  are  devoid  of  that  stamina  which  is  so 
essential  to  enable  them  to  pass  through  a 
severe  winter,  and  are  also  not  nearly  so  pro- 
ductive as  they  should  be.  The  rows  of  Celery 
are  often  arranged  far  too  closely  together,  and 
here  we  may  resort  to  double  cropping  with 
advantage,  so  as  to  economise  the  room  where  the 
rows  are  set  out  from  5 feet  to  0 feet  apart. 
According  to  my  experience  and  observation, 
Lettuces  never  thrive  better  than  when  planted 
along  the  ridges,  and  as  the  autumn  draws 
near  the  plants  are  effectually  guarded  against 
destruction  from  damp.  Not  only  Lettuce,  but 
such  vegetables  as  French  Beans,  Turnips,  or 
any  dwarf  quick  growing  crop  may  be  planted 
with  advantage,  so  that  these  may  be  off  by  the 
time  the  soil  is  required  for  earthing.  The 
want  of  sufficient  soil  for  earthing  is  often  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  Celery  by  frost. 
Turnips,  again,  also  suffer  from  the  evil  of 
close  cropping,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
for  winter  use  or  storing.  Not  only  are 
the  rows  arranged  far  too  closely  together, 
but  the  seed  is  sown  much  too  thickly,  and, 
besides  the  loss  of  time  entailed  through  the 
process  of  thinning,  the  bulbs  do  not  form  as 


they  should  do.  It  must  also  be  understood  that 
the  varieties  which  make  their  growth  during 
the  late  summer  and  autumn  months  form  much 
larger  tops  than  those  of  summer  growth,  so 
the  rows  must  be  arranged  accordingly.  Each 
plant,  as  it  were,  must  have  sufficient  space 
allowed  in  the  operation  of  thinning,  so  as  to 
have  room  for  developing  both  the  bottom  and 
top  growth.  Among  the  various  crops  provided 
for  winter  and  early  spring  use  Parsley  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent,  but  yet  in  many  gardens  it 
is  ill-provided  for,  and  there  are  more  failures 
through  the  error  of  allowing  the  growth  to 
become  crowded  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth  than  from  any  other  cause.  Allowing 
each  plant  room  for  free  development,  so  that 
the  growth  may  be  enabled  to  become  well 
matured,  goes  a long  way  towards  ensuring 
satisfactory  results.  A.  Y.  A. 


BORECOLE  OR  KALE. 

Borecole,  or  Kale,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  is 
ranked  among  the  most  hardy  green  vegetables 
in  cultivation.  I am  well  aware  that  in  many 
gardens  of  a small  size,  close,  or  rather  what  I 
may  term  double,  cropping  has  to  be  resorted  to, 
but  considering  that  Borecole  has  to  be  depended 
upon  largely  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  it  should  never  be  hampered  by  other 
vegetables.  Walled-in  gardens  again,  and 
especially  where  these  are  overcrowded  with 
fruit-trees,  tend  to  cause  a very  soft  growth, 
and  vegetables  of  this  description  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  through  the  winter  uninjured, 
like  others  which  are  more  exposed.  Too  early 
sowing  must  be  avoided,  for  very  often  when 
the  time  arrives  for  planting  the  ground  may 
not  be  ready  ; consequently,  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed-bed  longer  than 
is  good  for  them.  True,  the  plants  might  pre- 
viously have  been  pricked  out,  and  the  check 
so  received  would  keep  them  from  getting  too 
forward  ; but  such  work  as  pricking  out  Borecole 
is  not  generally  adopted,  nor  is  it  necessary 
where  thin  sowing  and  timely  planting  out  are 
adopted.  Where  the 

Planting  out  between  rows  of  Potatoes  is 
practised,  the  rows  should  not  be  less  than 
40  inches  apart,  or  even  4 feet  in  the  case  of  strong 
growers.  The  seed-beds  again  are  also  often  too 
much  crowded  up,  and  instead  of  selecting  an 
open  spot,  a position  close  up  against  walls  is 
more  often  than  not  the  site  chosen.  Broad- 
cast sowing  is  another  evil  to  be  avoided,  as 
unless  the  seed  is  spread  over  a large  expanse  of 
ground,  the  plants  will  surely  become  over- 
crowded. Sowing  in  drills  should  be  the  course 
adopted,  and  the  seeds  sown  thinly  in  rows 
15  inches  or  18  inches  apart.  The  seedlings  will 
then  have  free  exposure  from  the  first,  and  will 
form  sturdy  plants  when  the  time  arrives  for 
planting.  When  the  plants  are  ready  for  planting 
out  they  should  be  put  out  without  delay.  During 
a dry  time  the  best  course  is  to  dip  the  roots  in 
what  is  termed  a “puddle,”  this  wonderfully 
preserving  them  against  drought.  The  distance 
apart  of  the  rows  must  have  due  consideration, 
as  the  plants  will  grow  a deal  stronger  on  some 
soils  than  others.  A space  of  30  inches  apart 
both  between  the  plants  and  between  the  rows 
is  not  any  too  much  on  strong  soils.  The  ground 
must  also  be  in  fairly  good  heart,  but  if  the 
ground  had  previously  been  well  manured,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Kale,  a dressing  of 
either  lime  or  soot  being  sufficient.  With  the 
exception  of  a watering  to  start  the  plants  into 
growth,  it  is  rarely  water  is  afterwards  neces- 
sary, unless  in  an  exceptionally  dry  time.  None 
of  the 

Artificial  manures  should  be  applied  to 
Kale,  as  they  cause  a too  soft  growth.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  that  I favour  planting  out  on 
poor  land  without  previously  manuring,  as  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  manure  that  of 
a sandy  or  gravelly  nature  to  cause  a 
profitable  growth.  The  Green  Curled  is 
the  earliest,  and  if  the  heads  are  cut 
during  the  winter  the  stems  will  soon  branch 
out  into  side  sprouts.  Cottager's  Kale  and 
also  the  newer  Read’s  Improved  Hearting 
follow.  This  latter  is  a capital  introduction, 
and  well  worthy  of  extended  culture.  Asparagus 
Kale  is  another  excellent  hardy  variety,  and 
very  prolific  in  forming  sprouts  ; I find  this 
variety  exceptionally  hardy,  the  past  winter 
not  having  harmed  it  in  the  least.  I have  not 


had  a single  variety  mentioned  above  injured 
in  the  least,  and  have  not  missed  a day  in 
gathering  throughout  the  winter  from  one 
variety  or  another. 

Variegated  Kales. — These  are  both  orna- 
mental and  useful,  although  they  do  not  throw 
out  side  sprouts  so  abundantly  as  the  green-leaved 
varieties,  neither  do  they  grow  so  strongly.  A 
rather  poor  soil  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
out  their  high  colouring,  as  when  grown  in  a 
strong  soil  this  is  not  so  pronounced.  In  many 
gardens  the  variegated  Kale  is  used  for  winter 
decoration,  the  colours  at  this  time  showing 
up  well.  When  used  for  this  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary to  plant  them  down  deeply  in  the  early 
autumn  so  as  to  bring  the  heads  nearer  the  sur- 
face. There  are  some  excellent  highly  coloured 
strains  cropping  up,  and  in  course  of  time  they 
will  no  doubt  form  an  excellent  feature  for  out- 
door winter  decoration.  A few  words  of  caution 
are  necessary  against  the  practice  of  leaving  the 
old  stems  on  the  ground  after  they  are  fit  for  use. 
As  soon  as  they  are  past  their  best  and  com- 
mence to  run  to  flower,  the  old  stems  should  be 
removed  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  the  forma- 
tion of  flowers  has  a very  exhausting  influence 
on  the  ground.  In  several  gardens  I have  been 
in,  the  old  stems  are  a mass  of  bloom  before  any 
trouble  is  taken  to  remove  them.  Y. 


WINTER  SPINACH 

The  preparation  of  theground  for  winter  Spinach 
is  an  important  operation,  as  it  is  often  the  case 
that  a good  breadth  of  Spinach  by  the  end  of  winter 
is  quite  ruined  owing  more  to  grub3  and  wire- 
worm  than  to  climatic  influences.  This  is  often 
the  case  in  old  gardens  highly  manured  with 
animal  manure.  To  get  the  plants  to  thrive, 
various  remedies  must  be  adopted,  and  one  I 
have  found  succeed  is  to  omit  the  animal  manure 
for  a season  and  to  use  plenty  of  wood-ashes  or 
charcoal  refuse,  guano,  Jensen’s  fish  manure,  or 
any  other  good  fertiliser.  The  result  I have 
found  from  this  practice  has  been  most  satisfac- 
tory. In  some  gardens  the  plants  go  off  badly, 
and  now  is  a good  time  to  prepare  ground  in  those 
cases  by  free  exposure,  and  also  to  use  gas-lime 
in  badly  infested  ground.  I was  unable  to 
winter  a crop  of  Spinach  till  I adopted  this  plan, 
and  would  advise  spreading  the  gas-lime  over  the 
surface  and  well  mixing  it  in  the  ground  as  the 
digging  proceeds,  or  it  may  be  spread  on  the 
surtace  after  digging,  allowing  it  to  lie  for  a few 
days,  and  then  forking  it  in  a few  days  before 
sowing.  If  in  lumps,  the  lime  must  be  beaten 
fine  with  the  back  of  the  spade  before  spreading 
it,  as  when  applied  in  large  pieces  it  is  injurious. 
Gas-lime  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  wireworm 
that  I have  tried.  I have  used  it  with  equal 
success  for  Parsley.  Victoria  Spinach  is  a good 
variety  forawintercrop.  I have  grown  no  other  for 
three  summers,  and  have  found  it  most  excellent. 
It  must  have  room,  andit  also  requires  abundance 
of  manure  in  a decayed  condition,  as  the  treat- 
ment advised  for  winter  crops — that  is,  to  omit 
animal  manure,  and  to  rely  on  others — will  not 
be  suitable  for  summer  Spinach,  although  a sprink- 
ling of  some  artificial  manure  over  the  ground 
between  the  rows  is  of  great  assistance.  I have 
cut  down  the  Victoria  Spinach  when  short  of 
ground  to  about  6 inches,  and  given  the  ground 
a dressing  and  got  splendid  crops  in  two  or  three 
weeks’  time.  The  Victoria,  when  used  in  sum- 
mer, must  have  room  and  be  severely  thinned. 
It  will  stand  the  cutting  down  better  than  any 
other  kind  I know.  The  Giant  Viroflay  is  much 
like  it ; indeed,  growing  side  bj’  side,  it  comes 
as  large,  but  for  general  cropping  I prefer  the  Vic- 
toria. For  winter  sowing  it  is  the  best  I have 
tried,  and  I have  grown  it  for  two  winters. 
Making  the  ground  firm  is  of  great  advantage 
on  light  land,  as  it  gives  the  Spinach  more 
strength,  then  growth  is  not  quite  so  rapid,  and 
the  tissues  of  the  plant  are  hardened  to  resist 
damp  or  frost.  Nor  are  the  plants  so  readily 
lifted  out  of  the  soil  in  severe  winters.  Damp 
is  a great  enemy  to  Spinach,  so  that  an  open 
sunny  position  (not  exposed  to  the  east,  if  pos- 
sible) just  suits  it.  I would  also  advise  two 
sowings,  as  often  the  later  sowing  is  more  use- 
ful, even  in  mild  winters.  The  seed  sown  in 
August  runs  to  flower,  it  being  impossible  to 
prevent  it,  but  that  sown  a month  later  will  not 
do  so,  and  will  keep  up  the  supply  till  the 
spring  sown  comes  in.  It  als  > winters  better, 
as  I never  lost  a plant  of  that  sown  in  Septem- 
ber by  the  severe  weather  last  season,  and  it 
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gave  some  valuable  dishes  late  iu  the  spring, 
when  there  was  a great  deficiency  of  other  green 
vegetables.  This  later  sowing  may  be  much 
thicker  than  the  main  winter  crop,  15  inches  in 
the  rows,  and  not  thinned  so  much.  I find  it  a 
good  plan  to  leave  it  rather  thick,  and  when 
new  growth  commences  early  in  the  year  to 
cut  out  for  use  as  required  every  other  plant, 
thus  allowing  those  remaining  more  room  to 
develop.  

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

These  are  among  the  most  useful  of  all  winter 
vegetables,  but  their  value  very  greatly  depends 
on  the  treatment  they  receive,  for  unless  they 
are  sown  early,  planted  out  in  good  time,  and 
given  good  culture  all  round,  they  will  not  pro- 
duce stems  of  sufficient  size  and  solidity  to 
carry  a good  crop  of  sprouts,  and  defy  the 
severe  frost  as  well.  My  plan  of  treatment  is  to 
sow  the  seed  in  February  in  boxes  in  a cool- 
house  or  pit,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle  prick  them  oft  into  other 
boxes  about  2 inches  apart,  keeping  them  close 
to  the  glass  until  they  can  be  hardened  off  out- 
of-doors,  and  about  the  middle  of  May  plant 
them  out  on  good  soil  in  rows  2J  feet  apart. 
They  are  kept  well  supplied  with  water  until 
they  are  established  at  the  root.  Frequent 
surface-stirrings  of  the  soil  are  given,  and  this 
not  only  keeps  down  weeds,  but  accelerates  the 
growth  of  the  crop,  and  by  September  they  will 
have  made  fine  stout  stems,  on  which  the 
Sprouts  will  form  in  great  quantity,  and  then 
very  few  vegetable  crops  will  yield  a greater 
quantity  of  produce  from  a small  plot  of  ground 
than  this  one.  To  keep  up  a succession  to  these 
early-sown  Sprouts  another  lot  of  seed  should 
be  sown  out-of-doors  in  March  to  provide  plants 
for  putting  out  in  June  and  July  ; but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  defer  the  planting  too  late,  for 
unless  the  stems  have  time  to  grow  to  a good 
size  the  produce  must  necessarily  be  small.  As 
regards  varieties,  the  only  sorts  considered 
worthy  of  culture  a few  years  back  were  those 
imported  from  Brussels  ; but  now  home-grown 
seed  of  3ueh  kinds  as  the  Covent-garden 
Brussels  Sprouts  are  equal  or  superior  to  any. 

J.  G. , Hants. 


Leeks  for  table  and  exhibition.— To 

grow  the  Leek  well  for  ordinary  purposes  the 
groundmust  be  in  a well-manured  and  pulverised 
condition  to  the  depth  of  at  least  15  inches,  for,  as 
the  plants  will  have  to  be  inserted  deeply,  this 
depth  of  soil  is  necessary  for  the  roots  to  receive 
benefit.  Before  planting,  if  the  ground  has  not 
been  very  recently  dug,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
fork  over  the  site  again.  The  plants  must  be 
set  out  iu  rows  15  inches  apart  and  9 inches 
from  plant  to  plant.  Planting  in  trenches  is 
the  system  adopted  for  growing  the  large  Leeks 
generally  seen  at  the  autumn  exhibitions.  These 
will  be  growing  freely  ere  this  in  their  respective 
positions  if  they  have  been  sown  in  heat,  kept 
growing  on,  and  treated  well.  Planting  in 
trenches,  however,  should  be  adopted  where 
the  ground  is  in  a poor  condition,  and  if  only 
two  or  three  rows  are  required  this  is  the  most 
economical  method,  especially  where  manure  is 
scarce.  The  trenches  should  be  got  out  to  the 
depth  of  15  inches,  taking  care  to  fork  over 
the  bottom,  and  to  place  over  this  a layer  of 
well-rotted  manure  to  the  depth  of  4 inches, 
filling  up  with  the  best  of  the  soil  to  within 
2 inches  of  the  top.  Holes  must  now  be  made 
and  the  Leeks  inserted  to  the  same  depth  as  if 
planted  on  the  level.  As  soon  as  the  hearts 
have  drawn  to  the  surface,  or  even  a few  inches 
above,  the  remaining  space  of  2 inches  should 
be  levelled  off  with  the  soil,  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  form  a well  blanched  shank.  It 
is  when  the  plants  are  not  inserted  deep  enough 
at  planting  that  the  earthing  up,  as  sometimes 
practised,  is  necessary.  An  occasional  soaking 
of  liquid  manure  after  the  hearts  have  drawn 
to  the  surface  is  very  essential,  so  as  to  ensure 
successful  results  ; especially  is  this  necessary 
on  light  soils.— Y. 

Sowing  Onions  in  autumn.— The  best 
time  for  sowing  autumn-sown  Onions  depends 
principally  upon  the  district,  but  as  a rule  too 
early  sowing  is  carried  out,  especially  in  the  more 
southern  parts.  For  drawing  as  young  Onions 
during  the  winter,  a sowing  may  well  be  made 
now  of  Early  White  Naples  ; this  is  of  quick 
growth  and  also  mild  in  flavour.  In  cold  districts 


the  early  part  of  August  is  a suitable  time  for 
sowing,  and  for  the  southern  parts  from  the 
middle  until  about  the  25th.  Even  in  the  later 
districts  a small  additional  sowing  may  well  be 
made  at  this  latter  date  as  a batch  to  fall  back 
upon  for  transplanting.  The  Tripoli  section 
with  White  Lisbon  and  Giant  Rocca  are  the 
varieties  principally  used  for  autumn  sowing. 
Danvers’  Yellow  and  White  Spanish  may  also 
be  sown  on  well-drained  and  firm  land.  An 
open  sunny  spot  should  be  selected  for  the  seed 
bed,  and  this  is  very  essential  if  the  crop  is  to 
mature  where  it  stands.  A dressing  of  soot  or 
wood  ashes,  or  even  both  together,  should  be 
worked  into  the  surface  previous  to  sowing,  the 
plot  having  been  dug  and  manured  beforehand. 
As  in  the  case  of  spring- sown  Onions,  the  ground 
must  be  first  trodden  over  and  the  seed  sown 
thinly  in  shallow  drills.  The  after  attention 
will  consist  of  surface-hoeing  to  keep  down 
weeds. — Y. 


VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 
Vegetable  Marrows  are  too  well  known  to 
require  a description.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  they  are  in  great  request,  and  large  quanti- 
ties are  grown  for  the  markets  of  London  and 
other  large  towns  and  cities.  The  usual  plan 
with  those  who  grow  largely  is  to  plant  between 
rows  of  early  Peas,  which  shelter  the  Marrows 
until  the  warmer  weather  comes,  and  are 
removed  before  the  light  and  air  are  needed  by 
the  young  crop.  When  the  Peas  are  removed 
the  soil  is  covered  with  long  manure.  This 
keeps  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  the  plants 
are  freely  watered  if  the  weather  should  be  dry. 
Among  the  favourite  Marrows  are  the  Green- 


striped  Marrow  and  the  Bush  or  Cluster  Mar- 
row (see  illustration).  The  short  and  long 
varieties  of  the  latter  are  hardy  and  prolific, 
and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  tried  them. 


1358.— Cucumbers  “ gumming.”— The 

“ gumming”  in  your  Cucumbers  was  caused  by 
a low  temperature  and  an  excess  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  From  what  you 
say  the  plants  must  have  had  an  excess  of  mois- 
ture both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  if  you  correctly  describe  your  management 
and  made  no  difference  in  it  according  to  the 
weather  prevailing,  I am  not  surprised  at  your 
failure.  The  only  wonder  is  the  ease  is  no 
worse.  Cucumbers  like  plenty  of  moisture  in 
hot  weather,  but  when  the  temperature  is  low, 
as  it  has  been  sometimes  this  summer,  they  re- 
quire much  less.  As  a matter  of  fact,  syringing 
the  vines,  with  a low  temperature  outside  and 
no  fire-lieat  used,  is  altogether  wrong.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  steps  in  successful  cultivation  of  any 
subject  under  glass  to  know  how  to  regulate  the 
warmth  and  internal  moisture  according  to  the 
weather  prevailing. — -J.  C.  C. 

• Cold  is  usually  the  cause  of  this  trouble- 

some affection  ; you  should  have  employed  a 
little  fire-heat  in  the  dull  cold  weather  we  have 
had  lately.  Light  up  a small  fire  every  evening 
now,  unless  the  weather  is  close  and  warm,  and 
keep  the  pipes  just  warm  during  the  day  also  ; 
if  dull,  cold,  or  wet,  apply  a little  stimulant, 
such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  good  guano, 
about  once  a week,  and,  in  fact,  take  every 
possible  means  to  induce  the  plants  to  make  an 
active  and  vigorous  growth. — B.  C.  R. 

The  disease  was  induced  by  the  low  temperature, 

and  perhaps  too  much  water.  To  get  rid  of  it  the  tem- 
perature must  be  raised,  and  to  do  this  with  the  cold 
nights  we  have  had  fire-heat  is  necessary.— E.  H, 


TURNIPS  FOR  WINTER. 

Where  any  failures  have  occurred  in  the  earlier 
sowings  of  Turnips  for  winter  use  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  make  additional  sowings  ; the  bulbs 
will  not  grow  so  large,  certainly,  but  if  the 
autumn  should  keep  mild  they  will  grow  to  a 
fair  size,  and  have  the  additional  merit  of  keep- 
ing sound  throughout  the  winter.  I allowed 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  sown  late  to  remain  in  the 
open  ground  throughout  the  winter,  and  the 
roots  did  not  receive  the  least  injury  from  frost, 
the  varieties  being  the  indispensable  Chirk 
Castle  Blackstone  and  Orange  Jelly,  which  may 
be  now  sown  with  Veiteh’s  Red  Globe  for  use 
during  the  early  part  of  the  winter.  Close  sowing 
must  be  avoided,  as  the  rows  must  be  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  a free  and  unimpeded  growth. 
If  the  soil  should  be  rough  and  lumpy  through 
recent  cropping,  and  the  site  not  brought  into  a 
friable  condition  through  exposure  to  the 
weather  after  being  forked  over,  the  addition  of 
some  old  potting-soil  and  burnt  garden  refuse 
along  the  rows  will  ensure  speedy  germination. 
The  roots  from  this  sowing,  or  rather  a part, 
may  be  left  over  for  supplying  greens  during  the 
spring  months,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
these  come  in  very  acceptable  in  many  gardens 
during  the  spring,  when  greens  of  all  kinds  are 
generally  very  scarce.  With  this  end  in  view, 
a fairly  large  breadth  should  be  sown  in  the  open, 
very  well  exposed  to  both  light  and  air.  Grow- 
ing rows  of  Turnips  for  winter  or  spring  use 
between  rows  of  fruit-bushes  should  be  avoided, 
as  the  growth  isdrawnup  very  tender,  and,  conse- 
quently, is  not  sufficiently  matured  to  withstand 
a spell  of  severe  frost.  Even  if  stored  the  bulbs 
do  not  keep  so  well.  A.  Y . 

1349.  — Cucumber-growing  for  profit. 

— Unless  you  have  the  command  of  plenty  of  top 
and  bottom-heat  I should  not  recommend  you 
to  grow  Cucumbers  for  profit  in  winter.  There 
should  be  a top-heat  of  (15  degs.  to  70  degs.  and 
a bottom- heat  of  80  degs.  to  85  degs.,  and  even 
then,  unless  you  have  had  some  experience  in 
growing  Cucumbers  in  winter,  you  might  fail  ; 
and  Cucumbers  in  winter  hardly  pay  for  fuel, 
unless  you  can  force  something  eke  in  the  same 
house  that  will  help  to  pay  expenses.  If  there 
is  the  necessary  convenience,  and  you  can  turn 
the  house  to  some  account  in  forcing  a few 
flowers  for  cutting,  the  two  together  might  do  ; 
but  even  then  great  care  and  watchfulness  are 
required  to  guard  against  introducing  plants 
liable  to  breed  insects.  If  all  these  things  have 
been  carefully  considered,  sow  the  seeds  at  once. 
I prefer  Lockie’s  Favourite  Cucumber,  and  next 
to  that  comes  the  Telegraph.  I prefer  plants 
raised  from  seeds  for  winter  work,  because  they 
are  more  vigorous,  and  in  the  short  days  health 
and  vigour  are  important.  Still,  I have  had 
cuttings  do  fairly  well,  and  whichever  are  used 
a start  should  be  made  at  once,  so  as  to  get  the 
plants  well  on  the  way  before  the  short  days 
come.  Do  not  crowd  the  plants — 6 feet  apart 
will  not  be  too  much — and  do  not  pinch  the 
leaders  till  the  top  of  the  house  is  reached  ; the 
less  stopping  there  is  the  stronger  the  plants 
grow.  If  strong  plants  are  turned  out  next 
month,  a fruit  or  two  may  be  cut  towards  the 
end  of  October,  but  the  crop  should  be  light  till 
after  Christmas.  It  will  pay  to  nurse  the  plants 
till  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  and  then  let  them 
come  away. — E.  H. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  grow  Cucum- 
bers iu  your  greenhouse,  but  whether  you  can 
do  so  with  profit  to  yourself  is  another  matter. 
From  the  district  in  which  I write  only  2s.  per 
dozen  can  be  obtained  for  quite  respectable 
fruit  at  the  end  of  July.  If  you  start  at  once 
with  plants  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings  you 
would  get  a supply  through  the  autumn  and 
early  winter,  when  Cucumbers  are  not  quite  so 
plentiful  as  they  are  just  now  ; but  to  do  so  you 
will  have  to  use  fire-heat  which  you  will  under- 
stand increases  the  cost  of  production.  You 
had  better  make  up  a bed  of  soil  on  the  bench 
along  the  front  of  your  house — if  it  is  a span-roof 
— on  both  sides,  and  train  the  growth  under 
the  glass.  Your  success  will  depend  a good  deal 
on  the  amount  of  heat  you  provide  through  the 
autumn.  Cucumbers  cannot  be  successfully 
grown  through  the  winter  without  bottom-heat. 
— J.  C.  C. 

1343  — Saving  Cabbage  seed.— Mark  the  plants 
you  wish  to  save  seeds  from,  and  let  them  stand  till  next 
year.  The  Cabbages  may  be  cut  this  season.  No  other 
member  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  must  be  left  for  seed  near, 
or  probably  you  will  get  a lot  of  useless  hybrids. — E.  H. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—  Queries  and  answers  wre  inserted  in 
Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  A 11  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  power  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  xn 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardknino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  ad  vance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
m the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the.  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardrninq 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1392. — Amaryllis  formoslssima— How  should 
Amaryllis  formosissima  be  treated  to  ensure  bloom?— It.  A. 

1393.  — Weigelas. — Will  a Weigela  amabilis  that  has 
been  in  a greenhouse  till  three  months  ago  do  planted  out 
in  a border  during  winter? — W.  Ralph,  Bath. 

1394. — Greenhouse  “Geraniums.”— Will  some- 
one please  name  the  three  best  in  each  of  the  following 
classes:  Zonal,  bronze,  silver,  golden,  tricolor,  Ivy? — 
Mod  nt  joy. 

139).— Nerlnes  and  Belladonna  Lilies  — When 
should  Nerines,  Belladonna  Lily,  Sternbergia,  and  Colehi- 
oums  be  started  to  insure  the  probability  of  bloom  early 
in  November? — R.  A. 

1306  Exacums. — Will  someone  kindly  give  me  some 
information  as  to  the  proper  way  to  grow  the  Exaeum  ? 1 
have  raised  some  from  seed,  but  do  not  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  plants. — Renfrewshire. 

1397.— The  Barm-plant. — Can  any  reader  tell  me 
whether  or  not  the  German  Barm-plant  can  be  grown  in 
this  country  ? What  is  the  proper  name  of  the  plant,  and 
how  do  they  make  Barm  from  it? — Constant  Reader. 

1398  — A jobbing  gardener's  connection.— 
Will  any  reader  please  tell  me  the  rules  attending  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  a jobbing  gardening  connection  ? Is  it 
at  so  much  per  place,  or  how  is  it  bought  ? — Jobbing  Gar- 
dener. 

1399. — Roses  for  greenhouse.— I have  a 5-feet  wall 
inside  of  greenhouse,  and  want  two  Rose-trees,  dark-red 
and  pink,  to  climb  the  wall  inside  of  the  house.  What 
are  the  best  kinds,  and  what  kind  of  soil  should  1 use?— 

Novice. 

1400.  — Greenhouse  Fuchsias.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  the  three  best  Fuchsias  in 
each  of  the  following  classes : Single  white,  double  white, 
single  dark,  double  dark,  variegated  ? Which  are  best  for 
exhibition?— Mountjoy. 

HOI. — Mimulus. — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how 
to  keep  the  large-ttowered  Mimulus  through  the  winter— 
uut-of  doors  or  in  ? I have  found  both  equally  difficult. 
The  yellow  grounds  take  care  of  themselves  fairly  well, 
but  the  white  or  pink  grounds  nearly  alwaj  s die.— L.  J.  L. 

1402. — Greenhouse  Roses.— I should  like  to  grow 
some  climbing  Roses  against  back-wall  of  lean-to  green- 
h .use,  18  feet  by  10  feet.  Please  say  how  many  can  be 
grown  in  the  space,  and  give  names  of  the  most  suitable 
hinds.  They  would  be  planted  in  an  inside  border. 
Please  name  a few  for  cultivation  in  pots  (dwarfs).— 
Mountjoy. 

1403. -Growing  Cucumbers.— Would  someone 
please  give  me  a few  hints  about  growing  Cucumbers? 
What  is  the  earliest  time  I can  have  them  ? When  should 
the  seed  be  sown?  What  treatment,  soil,  &c.,  do  they 
require  ? I have  hot  water  at  my  command.  How  much 
soil  does  each  plant  require?  How  many  fruit  may  I 
expect  on  a plant ’—Ignoramus. 

1404. — Maggots  in  Mushrooms.— Would  someone 
tell  me  the  reason  of  my  Mushrooms  being  full  of  maggots, 
and  what  I can  do  to  get  rid  of  them?  1 had  a bed  made 
up  in  a brick  outhouse,  and  the  Mushrooms  have  come  up 
very  well,  but  are  uneatable.  However  soon  I cut  them 
after  they  appear  above  ground  it  makes  no  difference— 
the  maggot  has  worked  his  way  up  the  stem.— Ivy  Bank. 

1405. — Green-fly  on  Cucumber-plants.— Last 
(vear  I had  a Cucumber-plant  infested  with  the  enclosed 
insects.  This  leaf  is  from  a neighbour's  plant.  My  plant 
is  free  from  the  insects  this  year.  I have  tried  all  kinds  of 
insect  destroyers,  both  fumigating  and  syringing.  Will 
some  correspondents  who  are  Cucumber  growers  kindly 
inform  me  if  they  have  been  troubled  with  the  same,  and 
how  they  got  rid  of  them  ?— Ciiardian. 

1406.  — Rose  Celeste. — Can  any  reader  of  Gardening 
tell  me  where  I can  procure  the  true  old-fashioned  Rose 
Cries! e ? I cannot  see  it  in  any  catalogue,  and  except  in 
one  old  garden,  where  it  grew  ten  years  ago,  I do  not  know 
of  its  existence.  1 have  the  Maiden’s  Blush,  but  the  Rose 
1 mean,  though  very  similar  in  its  flower,  has  lovely  blue- 
green  foliage,  almost  with  a bloom  (like  that  of  fruit)  on 
it,  and  distinct  from  any  other  Rose.— S.  E.  C. 

1407.  — Primulas.  — Are  Primulas  cashmeriana, 
nivalis,  viscosa,  and  verticillata  as  hardy  as  P.  japonioa, 
and  are  they  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  recommended 
for  Primula  Sieboldi— viz.,  sunk  in  the  open  ground  in 
their  pots  and  left  till  Christmas,  then  taken  up,  repotted, 
and  brought  into  a cold-house?  I have  sunk  mine  in  the 
ground,  but  instead  of  dying  down  they  are  growing  more 
vigorously  than  before,  and  show  no  signs  of  going  to  rest. 
I am  also  growing  P.  japonioa  in  pots'  and  boxes  covered 
with  glass,  but  the  soil  is  covered  with  Moss,  and  the  seed- 
lings are  coming  up  so  slowly.  What  can  I do?— L.  J.  L. 


1408. — Tulips  for  forcing  In  pots.— Will  someone 
oblige  by  giving  me  the  names  of  the  best  Tulips  for 
forcing,  early  and  late  ? The  Single  Due  Van  Thole  are 
not  appreciated,  not  having  foliage  enough.  Are  the 
Tournesol  suitable  for  early  forcing,  and  ought  something 
to  be.  put  over  them  to  run  off  the  wet  while  in  the 
plunging-bed  ? Ilow  long  a time  generally  suffices  for  them 
to  remain  in  the  plunging-bed  of  ashes? — I.  W. 

1409.  — Sweet  Sultan.— Would  someone  please  tell 
me  what  treatment  Sweet  Sultan  requires?  Mine  was  put 
in  a box  and  germinated  in  a frame,  and  afterwards  pricked 
out  and  putin  the  borders  in  May  ; but  ail  the  leaves  turn 
yellow,  and  most  of  it  has  died.  The  soil  here  (Birkdale) 
is  sand,  but  mine  has  been  richly  manured.  Does  it  pre- 
fer shade  and  much  w'ater,  or  a dry  situation  ? Any  infor- 
mation will  be  acceptable,  as  it  is  such  a pretty  thin". — 
Ilex. 

, — Forcing  Rhubarb.  — Would  any  reader 

kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  of  forcing  Rhubarb?  I have  a 
number  of  rootB  that  I want  to  force  during  the  coming 
winter  in  boxes  under  a shed.  The  boxes  are  a little  over 
2 feet  square  and  about  the  same  depth.  What  depth  of 
litter  should  the  roots  he  set  in  ? Should  the  roots  he 
set  in  soil  or  in  litter  only,  and  what  treatment  should 
the^have  before  planting  ? What  time  should  I plant  ?— 

1411. — Bedding-plants  in  winter  — Last  winter 
I kept  a number  of  “Geraniums”  in  a shed  buried  in 
ashes.  I placed  them  close  together,  upright  in  the  earth, 
and  then  covered  them  completely  with  ashes.  In  view 
of  the  coming  winter  I should  like  to  know  il  any  other 
kinds  of  bedding-plants  might  be  preserved  in  this  way, 
and  whether  anything  better  than  ashes  could  be  used  for 
preserving?  Also,  whether  the  plants  are  better  if  placed 
upright  or  laid  together  on  their  sides  ?— C.  M. 

1412. — Propagating-frame.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  way  of  making  a propagating-frame  in 
my  greenhouse?  I have  two  rows  of  4-inch  hot-water 
pipes,  one  over  the  other,  under  a stage  2 feet  6 inches 
wide.  I propose  enclosing  about  6 feet  length  of  this  by 
building  up  a 4-inch  brickwork  in  front.  What  is  the  best 
form  of  making  a bed  over  the  pipes  ? I should  make  an 
enclosed  frame  with  lights  over.— Wm.  H.  P.  , You  will 
find  a note  on  the  subject  on  page  330. 

1413. -Mu.sk  Rose  Princess  de  Nassau.— Will 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  if  this  Rose  is  hardy,  or  requires  to 
be  grown  under  glass?  I bought  a young  plant  last 
autumn  ; it  is  planted  in  good  soil,  the  eastern  side  of 
garden,  it  has  no  shelter  from  north  or  east  winds.  It 
grew  very  well  during  the  few  very  hot  days  in  May,  hut 
since  then  has  looked  very  sickly,  and  I believe  is  dying.  I 
cannot  find  any  traces  of  blight  on  it.  Shall  be  very  thank- 
ful for  any  hints  about  it. — Puzzled  One. 

1414. — Frogs.— Walking  along  a pathway  in  a field 
near  a lake  a short  time  ago,  I was  astonished  to  find  the 
ground  covered  with  creatures  that  appeared  to  he  very 
small  frogs.  They  were  about  the  size  of  a sixpenny  piece 
or  a shilling,  and  were  there  in  thousands.  Will  “G.  S.  S.” 
tell  me  if  it  is  likely  that  they  were  young  frogs,  and,  if  so, 
if  it  is  probable  that  any  large  proportion  of  them  reach 
maturity?  The  path  was  sheltered  by  a wall,  and  the 
“jumpers”  were  seen  at  a distance  of  50  yards  or  more 
from  the  water. — X. 

1415. — Fertilisation  of  Tomatoes  — How  can  the 
usual  methods  of  performing  this  operation  be  successful 
when  the  anthers  are  introrse— that  is,  turned  inwards 
towards  the  pistil?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  passing  of 
a soft  brush  or  feather  over  the  outside  of  these  anthers 
may  be  quite  dispensed  with,  as  not  the  smallest  grain  of 
pollen  can  thus  be  transferred  to  the  stigma.  After 
thus  attempting  to  fertilise  two  hundred  flowers  in  the 
orthodox  manner  I examined  my  brush  under  a micro- 
scope, and  could  not  discover  any  pollen  upon  it.  Will 
some  practical  botanist  kindly  answer  ? — Barnes. 

1416.  — Orchids. — I want  to  ask  advice  about  some 
Orchids  I had  sent  to  me  in  the  spring  as  a present.  I do 
not  understand  their  culture,  only  what  I have  learned 
since  from  Gardening.  Dendrobium  Wardianum  has 
flowered  and  is  now  putting  up  new  growth  ; Lycaste 
Skinneri  has  not  flowered,  but  is  making  a strong  growth 
from  the  base  of  the  bulbs  ; and  Dendrobium  Beusonise  is 
now  in  flower  and  just  starting  to  grow.  This  i9  the  best 
way  I can  describe  them.  What  1 want  to  know  is,  what 
must  I do  with  them  at  the  end  of  the  summer  and  in  the 
winter  months?  I have  a dozen,  but  I ask  about  these 
three  first. — Flora. 

1417. —  Caterpillars  in  greenhouses.  — For 
several  months  I have  been  troubled  with  these  pests  in 
both  my  greenhouses,  caterpillars  apparently  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes,  from  the  tiny  thread-like  one  to  the  big  palmer 
worm.  They  are  mostly  green,  but  now  and  then  large, 
dark-brown,  hairy  ones.  In  few  hot  days  in  May  there 
were  several  large  moths  and  white  butterflies  flying  about 
inside,  also  lots  of  flie9  marked  like  wasps.  I have  hunted 
them  daily,  but  “ still  they  come.”  One  greenhouse  faces 
due  south,  the  other  east.  They  have  nearly  killed  a lot 
of  Mu9k.  I use  Hellebore-powder.  Will  anyone  kindly 
suggest  possible  cause,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  them?— 
Puzzled  one. 

1418. — Disposing  of  flowers  at  market.— I 

have  read  with  much  interest  the  article  on  “ Flowers  for 
Profit  ” in  Gardening  of  July  30,  and  I should  be  very  glad 
of  a little  further  information.  I grow  all  the  flowers 
mentioned  in  the  article,  and  if  I hail  a chance  of  turning 
them  to  profit  could  and  would  grow  them  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  I do  at  present.  Will  "Mr.  Groom”  or 
any  other  experienced  reader  kindly  tell  me  what  steps  to 
take?  Should  I send  them  to  Covent-garden,  and,  if  so, 
could  he  give  me  the  name  and  address  of  any  florist  there 
that  would  be  likely  to  take  them  ? I am  on  the  direct 
line  (S.  E.  R.),  and  so  could  get  them  up  fresh.  Any  in- 
formation on  this  point  would  greatly  oblige. — F.  C.  H., 
Kent. 

1419. — Treatment  of  Peaches.— Would  “ J.  C.  C." 
tell  me  the  treatment  Peaches  should  receive  ? I had 
three  Royal  George  and  one  Falcon  planted  in  a Peach- 
house  about  nine  months  ago.  I have  had  no  fruit  this 
year,  but  they  promise  fairly  well.  My  trouble  is  red- 
spider.  I have  tried  syringing  with  soft-soap  and  Tobacco- 
juice  with  water,  as  recommended  in  Gardening  ; but 
though  for  a time  this  clears  them  off  to  a certain  extent, 
in  a few  weeks  they  are  as  bad  as  ever.  I syringe  with 
water  almost  every  day,  and  am  careful  in  ventilating.  I 


have  no  hot-water  pipes,  so  cannot  fumigate  with  sulphur 
I think  if  “ J.  C.  C.”  would  kindly  tell  me  how  to  be 
careful  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  avoid  red-spider 
getting  such  a hold  on  the  trees,  I might  succeed  another 
year.  Perhaps  he  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  advice  he 
gave  me  about  my  Vines  has  been  a great  success. — Ivy 
Bank. 

1420.— Treatment  of  young  Peach-trees  in 
tubs. — 1 am  much  obliged  to  ‘ J.  D.  E.”  for  his  kind 
advice  on  the  treatment  of  my  Peach-trees  (Gardening, 
July  16,  p.  271).  I would  be  further  obliged  to  him  if  he 
would  let  me  know  when  I should  pinch  in  those  shoots  ? 
Should  1 pinch  in  the  shoots  when  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaves 
are  formed,  or  let  them  grow  longer  and  pinch  back  after- 
wards? Will  this  pinching  back  induce  the  trees  to  grow 
a lot  of  young  wood?  I would  like  to  get  some  definite 
answer  to  this,  in  order  that  I may  treat  my  trees  properly 
next  year.  I am  sure  I err  in  their  treatment  altogether 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1421. — Small  Carnation  blooms  (R.  A.).— The 
soil  is  probably  poor. 

1422. — Green-edged  Petunia  (./.  Tucker).— It  is 
not  rare,  and  it  is,  we  think,  more  curious  than  beautiful. 

1423. — Name  of  Insect  (.A  Gardener).— Send  sped 
men  and  repeat  your  query,  and  we  will  try  to  help  you. 

1424. - India-rubber-plant  losing  leaves  (A 
Loire). — We  think  the  plant  has  been  allowed  to  get  too 
dry. 

1425. — Plants  to  drive  away  flies  ( Xuisance ).— 

Plants  credited  with  this  quality  are  Eucalyptus,  Caskcg 
oil-plant,  and  Musk. 

1426. — Melons  not  ripening  (Glanmor).— Did  you 
send  the  fruit  mentioned  in  your  letter  ? We  have  not 
received  it. 

1427. — Vegetables  under  trees  (G.  A.  Pike).—ot 
those  you  mention  the  most  suitable  for  such  a position 
are  Beet  and  Cabbage. 

1428. — Poor  Hydrangea  flowers  (Ilex).— You 
have  probably  a bad  form  of  Hydrangea.  Some  of  them 
open  only  the  outside  petals. 

1429. — Striking  Alder-cuttings  (B.  Currant).— 
Yes,  you  can  propagate  from  cuttings  of  these  in  the 
autumn.  They  strike  like  weeds. 

1430  — Bloom  and  fruit  on  Apple-tree(L.J'.L-). 
— The  blossom  is  certainly  of  no  use,  and  it  may  be  as  well 
to  take  it  off.  It  will  only  weaken  the  tree,  and  will  give 
you  no  fruit. 

1431. — Boiler  for  a greenhouse  (G.  G.).—  The 
be9t  boiler  for  your  purpose  is  a plain  saddle  boiler.  We 
cannot  recommend  any  particular  make  ; see  advertise- 
ment columns. 

1432. — Carnations  bursting  (Erin).  — Unfortu 
nately  a great  many  Carnations  are  what  are  termed 
“ bud  bursters.”  The  fault  is  generally  inseparable  from 
the  varieties. 

1433.  — Caterpillars  on  Gooseberry-trees 

(Blonde). — During  the  winter  remove  the  soil  underneath 
the  bushes  to  the  depth  of  a few  inches  ; burn  it,  and  re- 
place with  fresh  mould. 

1434.  — Passion-flowers  not  blooming  (Try 
Again). — The  plants  are  probably  too  vigorous,  and  run- 
ning to  leaf  instead  of  bloom.  In  all  probability  they  will 
flower  when  thoroughly  established. 

1435.  — Streptocarpus  hybrids  (J  W).— It  is 
useless  sending  these  flowers  lor  names.  You  may  call 
them  what  you  like.  They  are  very  pretty,  but  I do  not 
ihink  them  grand  flowers— at  anvrate,  not  the  lorms  sent. 
— J.  J. 

1436. — Tree  Carnations  in  open  air  (if.  S.).— As 
a rule,  Tree  Carnations  never  do  well  out-of-doors. 
Pot  culture  entirely  is  the  best  for  the  Tree  Carnations. 
If  you  do  keep  it  out-of-doors  support  it ; do  not  cut  it 
down. 

1437. — Iris  Kaempferi  (Fleur-de-Lys).— This  Iri 
ought  to  be  planted  near  water,  and  the  roots  allowed  to 
be  in  close  contact  with  the  water.  In  its  native  country 
I.  Ksempferi  i9  grown  by  the  Japanese  in  bogs  and  such 
like  places. 

1438. — Mint  for  winter  (./.  K.  Allen).— If  you  have 
a Mint  bed  lift  up  in  large  turves  and  lay  them  on  the  floor 
of  the  greenhouse.  This  is  all  the  cultivation  required. 
Some  people  put  the  Mint  in  boxes,  but  this  is  not  at  all 
necessary. 

1439. — Insects  on  Fuchsias  (Mrs.  Sherriffy— They 
are  covered  with  green  fly,  thrip9,  and  red-spider.  Give  a 
thorough  smoking  with  Tobacco-water  and  syringe  them 
well  with  a solution  of  Gishurst  Compound  or  other  in- 
secticide. 

1440. — Berberls  Darwlni  hedge  (Evergreen).— 
Why  not  leave  it  alone?  You  do  not  say  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  it.  You  can  cut  it  in  il  it  is  necessary  for  your 
own  purposes,  but  that  will  probably  spoil  its  beauty  and 
the  flowering. 

1441. — Insects  on  Carnation  plants  (M.  S.).— 
It  is  a little  insect  like  a millipede  that  does  the  mischief. 
If  you  pull  up  the  plant  and  divide  the  stem  you  will  find 
the  insect  inside.  It  pierces  the  side  of  the  stem  and  eats 
its  way  up. 

1442. — Removing  trees  (P.C.). — Unless  your  friend 
is  a nurseryman,  growing  the  trees  as  part  of  his  stock  it 
trade,  or  ha9  an  agreement  with  his  landlord  permittinn 
him  to  remove  things  planted  by  himself,  he  cannog 
remove  them. 

1443. — Apple-trees  casting  fruit  (Old  Subscriber) 
— From  your  account  of  the  trees,  the  pruning  seems  to 
have  been  neglected.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  under 
the  circumstances  is  to  thin  the  brasche9  out  where  they 
cross  each  other  and  are  too  thick,  admitting  air  into  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  and  to  feed  the  roots  well  at  the  bottom. 
In  all  probability  dryness  at  the  roots,  combined  with 
poverty  and  neglect,  is  the  cause  of  the  dropping  of  the 
buds. 
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1441.— Cephaiaria  tatarica  (Ilex).  —This  is  a 
hardy  perennial  plant,  and  thrives  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  it  is  closely  allied 
to  Dipsacns.  You  can  probably  get  the  seed  from  any  of 
the  large  nurserymen. 

1445. — Tomatoes  out-of-doors  (A.  IF.  tv.).— Un- 
doubtedly the  Potato  disease,  and  we  fear  you  can  do 
nothing  to  save  them.  Tomato  growing  out-of-doors  is  a 
most  uncertain  thing,  and  the  only  safe  way  is  to  have 
them  in  a heated  house. 

1446.  — Treatment  of  Vines  (//.).— Keep  the  pipes 
just  warm,  but  the  temperature  must  be  varied  according 
to  thatof  the  outside  air.  At  the  same  time  leave  a chink 
of  air  on  during  the  night,  this  being  of  great  assistance 
in  the  colouring  of  the  fruit. 

1447. — Striking  cuttings  of  Black  Currants 
(B.  Currant). — Strike  them  just  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
fall.  Put  them  in  a nursery  bed  first,  and  move  them 
when  well  rooted.  They  must  remain  at  least  one  year  in 
the  nursery  bed  before  they  are  removed. 

1448. — Covering  Tea  Roses  in  winter  (T. 
Williams). — Roses  are  better  without  any  protection  at 
all ; but  if  the  weather  is  very  severe  a little  Bracken 
thrown  over  the  tops,  with  some  soil  heaped  round  the 
neck  of  the  plant,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

1449. — Espalier  Apple-trees  (Antoinette).—  The 
only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  cut  the  wood  back  to  within 
a few  buds  of  the  base  of  the  shoot  and  take  your  chance 
of  fruit-buds  and  wood-buds  forming.  Experiment  on 
part  of  the  trees  before  you  do  anything  on  a large 
scale. 

1450.  — Christmas  Roses  ( Fleur-de-Lys ).  — You 
made  a mistake  in  lifting  the  plant.  Christmas  Roses 
always  do  best  when  left  alone  for  years.  Frequent  moving 
weakens  and  in  the  end  destroys  them.  Leave  it  where 
it  is  now,  although  you  have  not  chosen  a good  place 
for  it. 

1451.  — White  Stocks  (Novice). — The  only  way  to  get 
them  true  from  the  seed  of  your  own  plants  is  to  make 
sure  that  nobody  is  growing  coloured  Stocks  in  your  own 
neighbourhood.  You  can  get  seed  that  will  come  true  to 
colour  from  seedsmen,  who  take  special  pains  to  keep  the 
sorts  distinct. 

1452. — Violets  in  frames  (Erin).— It  is  too  late  to 
divide  them  now,  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  because 
the  plants  are  lifted  bodily  and  planted  out  there  will  be 
no  bloom.  Certainly  the  runners  make  by  far  the  best 
plants,  and  they  ought  to  be  taken  off  and  planted  not 
later  than  March. 

1453. — Early  Parsnips  and  Leeks  (Early  Bird). 
You  cannot  have  early  Parsnips  for  summer  shows  ; they 
are  more  generally  shown  in  autumn.  Leeks,  if  wanted 
very  early,  should  be  sown  in  heat  in  February  and  grown 
on  in  pots.  There  is  an  article  on  the  culture  of  Leeks  in 
last  week’s  Gardening. 

1454. — Garden  manures  (C.  M.).— Certainly  urine 
mixed  with  water  will  make  a useful  manure.  You  should 
make  a very  weak  solution.  If  the  ashes  you  refer  to  are 
really  ashes,  and  not  cinders,  you  can  use  them  with  good 
effect  on  certain  soils.  On  heavy  land  they  will  be  useful, 
but  on  light  soil  we  should  not  use  them. 

1455.  — Straggling  Rhododendrons!  A ntoinette). 
Certainly  you  may  remove  the  old  flower-stems.  As  to 
the  other  points,  the  question  arises  whether  the  young 
shoots  from  the  bottom  are  the  stock  or  the  graft.  If  you 
are  certain  they  are  the  graft,  you  may  cut  the  other 
shoots  down.  But  make  sure  of  this  first. 

1456.  — Grapes  “scalded"  (S. .Clarke).  — l,  The 
Grapes  are  “ scalded."  The  way  this  is  oaused  has  often 
been  explained.  Water  condenses  on  the  berries,  and  then 
the  sun  strikes  on  them  when  there  is  no  “air  on  the 
house,"  and  causes  the  damage  you  have  noticed.  2,  Gros 
dolman  and  Gros  Colmar  are  one  and  the  same  Grape. 

1457. — Scale  on  Pear-tree  (C.  A.  it/.). — The  wood 
is  perfectly  covered  with  scale,  and  if  the  state  of  the  tree 
is  to  be  judged  from  the  branch  you  send  us  you  have 
destroyed  not  only  the  scale,  but  the  tree  as  well.  The 
branch  is  quite  dead.  If  the  tree  is  alive,  thoroughly  scrub 
with  a hard  brush  and  soft-soap,  leaving  out  the  paraffin. 

1458. — The  Onion-maggot  (Onion  Exhibitor).— 
Most  probably  they  are  affected  with  the  Onion-maggot. 
Examine  them,  and  probably  at  the  bottom  of  each  bulb 
you  will  find  a small  maggot.  Apply  a good  dressing  of 
soot  on  the  soil  and  dig  it  in  well  in  the  autumn.  All  the 
Onions  that  are  affected  had  better  be  pulled  up  at  once. 

1459.  — Potatoes  and  Asters  destroyed  (J. 
Jones).—  The  manure  appears  to  have  been  too  strong  and 
“burning  "in  both  cases.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
what  you  say  as  to  the  Potato  ground  ; as  for  the  Asters, 
did  you  apply  any  liquid  or  artificial  manure  to  them  V 
The  bottom  of  the  stems  is  quite  hard  and  woody,  as  if  it 
had  been  burnt. 

1460.  -Tuberoses  not  flowering  (A  Constant 
Subscriber).  —You  must  have  heat  to  grow  Tuberoses  satis- 
factorily, and  it  is  better  not  to  try  them  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. What  you  have  been  told  is  right— they  are 
easy  enough  to  manage  if  you  can  give  them  proper  treat- 
ment. We  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  advice  on 
gardening  matters  that  you  stand  in  need  of. 

1461. - Perns  ailing  (J.  Edmonds).— I should  wonder 
if  your  Ferns  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a bad  state  of  health. 
They  are  covered  with  black  thrips  and  red-spider.  I advise 
you  to  cut  all  the  fronds  off  the  plants,  and  burn  all  the 
cuttings,  and  to  trim  off  all  the  surface  soil  and  burn  it  to 
destroy  as  many  as  possible.  Then  keep  the  atmosphere 
as  moist  a9  possible.  It  is  nothing  but  want  of  care  that 
has  brought  the  plants  into  such  a state.— J.  J. 

1462. — Odontoglossum  nsevium  (Albert  C.  il.). 
— The  fiowers  sent  are  of  this  species,  and  you  may  find  it 
well  figured  in  the  “ Reichenbachia,”  2 series,  t.  44,  and 
also  in  “ Select  Orchidaceous  Plants,"  I.,  t.  7.  This  latter 
plant  is  called  O.  naevium  majus.  Some  authorities  assert 
that  this  is  wrong,  and  that  the  plant  called  by  this  name 
is  nothing  but  O.  odoratum  ; but  I have  seen  a much  larger 
flowered  kind  than  that  figured  in  the  “Reichenbachia," 
and  with  deeper  markings,  and  which  I for  the  future  shall 
call  by  the  name  of  O.  naavium  grandiflorum.  Both  the 
figures  above  named  are  very  good  illustrations  of  this 
rare  and  beautiful  plant,  which  grows  well  enough  with 
O.  crispum,  similarly  potted.— M.  B. 


1463.— Saccolabium  Blumel  (S.  Johnstone).— 
This  is  the  species,  but  I cannot  name  the  variety  unless  I 
see  tho  plant  in  flower.  I know  that  by  some  this  plant  is 
made  a variety  of  S.  retusa,  but,  whatever  is  done  in  this  way 
botanioally,  the  flowers  now  before  me  aro  quite  distinct 
from  the  plant  known  in  gardens  as  S.  retusa,  and  so  also 
is  the  plant  itself.  I should  say,  from  the  length  of  spike, 
you  would  be  right  in  calling  it  S.  Blumei  majus.  What  a 
splendid  head-dress  for  a lady  at  an  evening  party  1— M.  B. 

1404.— Pruning  Vines  (G.  S.).  —We  do  not  quite 
understand  your  description  of  the  treatment  to  which 
the  Vines  have  been  subjected.  Pruning  on  the  spur 
system,  and  leaving  only  one  shoot  when  it  is  seen  on  which 
shoot  the  best  bunch  of  Grapes  is  produced,  ought  to  be 
satisfactory.  If  you  continue  the  treatment  you  now 
describe  (if  we  understand  it  aright)  the  spur  will  in  time 
get  extremely  long,  and  weak  and  useless.  We  shoutd 
cut  the  spurs  back  to  within  two  good  eyes  of  the  main 
stem. 

1465. — Transplanting  Monkey-tree  (Austra- 
lasian).— If  you  want  to  move  the  Monkey-tree,  make 
preparations  a year  before,  in  autumn,  by  digging  out  a 
trench  all  round  the  tree,  about  3i  feet  or  4 feet  from  the 
stem,  and  filling  this  in  with  good  fibrous  soil  and  leaf- 
mould.  Replace  the  turf,  and  by  next  autumn  this  soil 
will  in  all  probability  be  well  filled  with  roots,  and  it  will 
be  possible  to  successfully  lift  the  tree.  If  you  do  it  with- 
out these  preparations  you  are  pretty  sure  to  min  it.  We 
have  known  Araucarias  of  the  size  of  yours  lifted  and  suc- 
ceeding well  with  the  treatment  advised. 

1466. — A bad  Raspberry  crop  (Edgar).— Unfor- 
tunately, Raspberries  were  this  season  in  flower  at  the 
time  of  the  severe  weather,  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
in  your  case  the  flowers  were  destroyed  by  the  frost;  that 
would  account  for  them  now  being  “ all  cane  and  leaves.” 
The  se  vere  weather  probably  cut  theyoung  canes  down.  You 
have  treated  the  old  canes  rightly'.  Do  not  dig  the  ground 
between  the  Raspberry-canes.  Apply  a good  mulch  of 
rotten  leaves  and  some  manure  in  the  autumn,  and  let  it 
lie  on  the  surface,  which  simply  keep  clear  from  weeds 
with  the  hoe.  Hope  for  better  iuck  next  year ! 

1467  — East  Indian  Orchids  (C.  J.  £.).— I do  not 
know  if  I can  give  you  in  a dozen  names  the  kinds  of  these 
plants  which  would  make  your  house  attractive,  and  I am 
quite  sure  I cannottellyou  where  to  get  them.  I am  no  one’s 
agent,  and  you  can  easily  gain  such  information  from  the 
advertising  columns.  Do  not  at  present  attempt  the  cul- 
ture of  Phalaenopsis.  The  following  are  a few  plants  well 
deserving  your  attention  : Ae  rides  crispum,  A.  Fieldingi, 
A.  odoratum  majus,  A.  suavissimum,  A.  virens,  Angriecum 
citratum,  A.  Sanderianum,  Saccolabium  curvifolium,  S. 
giganteum,  S.  guttata,  Vanda  Amesiana,  V.  Bensoni,  V. 
Dumisoniana,  V.  coerulescens,  V.  coerulea,  V.  liimballiana, 
V.  lamellata,  V.  Roxburghi,  V.  suavis,  and  V.  tricolor. 
Here  you  have  twenty  names,  all  the  plants  very  beautiful, 
and  if  you  get  fairly  good-sized  plants  they  will  flower 
freely.  All  these  should  be  potted  in  well-drained  pots, 
using  nothing  but  good  clean  Sphagnum  Moss.  This 
should  have  all  pieces  of  Rushes  and  Grass  picked  out. — 
M.  B. 

1468.— Beetles  attacking  Strawberries  (J. 

Kemp).— The  beetle  you  send  is  a specimen  of  Pteros- 
tichus  melanarius,  one  of  the  ground  beetles  or  Carabidai, 
which  are  nearly  all  carnivorous  insects.  Their  great 
activity  and  sharp-pointed  jaws  render  them  particularly 
well  fitted  for  catching  and  feeding  on  other  insects.  You 
write  you  “know  it  to  be  a Strawberry-eater,  as  it  spoils 
more  Strawberries  with  me  than  slugs  but  I very'  much 
doubt  that  they  ever  eat  Strawberries,  though  they  may 
appear  to  do  so  in  quest  of  insects  or  slugs.  I presume 
from  the  little  pieces  of  straw  in  the  box  that  you  have 
straw  under  your  plants.  This  affords  a capital  shelter 
for  the  beetles  and  for  the  smaller  insects,  &c.,  on  which 
they  feed,  and  for  woodlice,  snake  millipedes,  slugs,  &e., 
which  undoubtedly  feed  on  the  fruit.  Should  you  find 
one  of  these  beetles  actually  gnawing  an  uninjured  Straw- 
berry, which  has  no  insect,  &c.,  inside  it,  I should  be  very 
much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  let  me  know,  as  it  is 
possible  that  this  beetle  may  have  taken  to  eating  fruit, 
though  it  seems  unlikely.— G.  S.  S. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W e should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  uit 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Broken-hearted. — “ Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,”  but  it  is 
possible  to  be  too  brief.  The  manures  to  be  used  depend 
on  the  crops  to  be  grown  ; but  you  have  said  nothing 
about  this,  and  leave  us  to  guess  whether  you  have  to  deal 
with  a small  back  garden  or  a 500-acre  farm.  Write  again, 
and  comply'  with  our  rules,  and  we  will  try  to  help  you,  as 
anyone  who  has  “ very  heavy,  stiff  clay  land  ” to  deal  with 

is  entitled  to  sympathy'. F.  Rowley. — You  ask  for  the 

“ true  definition  ” of  the  word  horticulture.  It  is  derived 
from  “hortus,”  a garden,  and  “cultura,”  culture,  and 
therefore  means  the  care  and  cultivation  of  all  plants, 
whether  herbs,  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables,  that  are 
grown  in  gardens.  Such  a dispute  could  have  been  settled 

in  one  moment  by  reference  to  a good  dictionary. 

A.  E.  Willey. — The  “Mummy  Pea”  has  turned  up  very 

often.  There  is  nothing  special  in  it. Beginner. — 1, 

No,  it  will  not  do  for  the  purpose.  2,  Let  us  know  what 
kind  of  Begonia  it  is,  as  we  do  not  know  it  by  the  name 
you  give  us.  Is  it  a tuberous  or  a fibrous-rooted  one  ? 

Write  again. E.  Halford. — Try  any  good  London 

nurseryman.  If  he  has  not  got  it  he  will  get  it  for  you. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

* ' , Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C 
Names  of  plants.— IF.  Ralph.— \,  Eupatorium 
riparium  ; 2,  Coronilla  glauca  ; 3,  Cytieus  racemosus  ; 4, 

Adiantum  pedatum  ; 5,  Pteris  cretica. IF.  Gill.—  Send 

better  specimens. Mr.  Davidson.— We  do  not  name 

varieties  of  florists’  flowers,  such  as  Carnations.  1,  Looks  like 
an  Inula,  but  specimen  is  not  good  ; 2,  Lysimachia  cleth- 

roides  ; 3,  Maiva  sp. Flora. — We  received  the  card  to 

which  you  refer,  but  the  Ferns  did  not  come  to  hand,  or 


they  would  have  been  named  last  week.  The  specimens 
now  Bent  are:  1,  Phlebodium  surcum  ; 2,  Asplenium  sp  ; 
3,  Pteris  scaberula  ; 4,  Oheilanthes(too  shrivelled  to  iden 

tify). II.  II. — 1,  Lamium  maoulatum  ; 4,  Henbane 

(Hyoscyamus  niger) ; 5,  Sedum  trifidum  ; 6,  Lysimachia 

ciethroides.  Send  others  again. Caterham .—  It  may 

be  an  Acacia,  hut  it  is  impossible  to  name  from  such  a 

specimen. 11.  V.  A ndrews, — Specimens  quite  shrivelled 

J.  F.  Sevier. — We  cannot  name  the  variety  of  an 

Azalea  from  a photograph.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  take 
the  flowers  to  a show  or  nursery  where  there  is  a collection 

of  these  things.  Thanks  for  the  photograph. Tully- 

nally. — Calycanthue  floridus. IF.  Dawber. — Cattleja 

amethystoglossa Edward  S.  Neall. — Oncidium  divari- 

catum. IF.  D.  S. — 1,  Pitcairnia  sp.  ; 2,  Pleurothallis 

lingua.— — -Flora. — Cryptomeria  elegans. T.  IF.  Swin- 

burne.— Cattle.va  Russelliana.— — R.  Ij.  II.,  Woodbridge.  - 
1,  Grevillea  robusta  ; 2,  Begonia  Weltoniensis ; 3,  Sedum 

Sieboldi ; 4,  Polystichum  proliferum. F.  Taylor  -At,  in 

a Lonicera,  but  the  specimen  is  not  enough  to  enable  us 

to  say  which. Geo.  C.  Owen.—  The  Saddle-leaved  Tulip- 

tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera). Jess.  — Alonsoa  incisi- 

folia. Burke.— Crinum  sp. 

Naming  fruit- — Readers  who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  varieties  at  a time,  and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  Unpaid  parcels  will  be 
refused.  Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  37, 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Name  Of  fruit—  E.  T.  McGowan.— Apple  Juneating. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

1469. — Treatment  of  young  Partridges  — Will 
someone  tell  me  how  to  treat  young  Partridges  hatched 
under  a hen  ? What  food  must  I give  them  ? I could 
get  ants’  eggs. — Woodstock. 

1470. — Egg-producing  poultry.— If  not  asking 
too  much,  will  “ Doulting  ” kindly  advise  me  in  the  follow- 
ing matter  : I have  got  half-a-dozen  cross-bred  pullets, 
the  progeny  of  Houdan  cock  mated  with  black  Minorca 
hen,  and  what  I want  to  know  is,  what  kind  of  cock 
ought  I to  mate  them  with  as  the  most  likely  strain  to 
produce  good  layers  ?— Cottager  Fowls,  Redcar. 

REPLIES. 

1335.— Poultry  queries.— l.  The  best  food 
to  fatten  chickens  quickly  is  undoubtedly  that 
which  contains  a large  proportion  of  fat-forming 
materials.  Indian-meal  and  Barley-meal  are 
probably  the  two  best  meals  for  the  purpose  ; 
the  former,  however,  is  not  largely  used  in  its 
ground  state,  first,  because  it  does  not  mix  nicely 
into  a paste  when  used  alone  or  as  the  principal 
ingredient  in  a mixture  of  meals,  and,  secondly, 
because  it  tends  to  the  formation  of  yellow  fat 
which  does  not  please  many  customers.  Barley  - 
ineal  mixes  easily  when  wetted  with  water,  and 
is  also  very  useful  when  used  with  Sharps  or 
Pollards.  Scraps  of  meat  may  be  fed  occasionally 
and  will  do  good.  But — and  this  is  a point 

which  “ G.  E.  M.”  will  do  well  to  lay  to  heart — 
chickens  and  fowls  will  not  fatten  unless  their 
sanitary  arrangements  are  perfect.  2.  The 
fowls  are  addicted  to  the  habit  of  feather- 
eating, too  often  the  outcome  of  overcrowding 
or  the  lack  of  green  food.  3.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  food  an  ordinary  hen  will  eat  daily. 
The  only  plan  to  adopt  is  to  feed  as  long  as  the 
birds  pick  up  the  food  with  a relish.  Some- 
times, when  the  birds  eat  ravenously  they  are 
diseased,  and  nothing  seems  to  do  them  any 
good.  4.  Cracked  eggs  in  this  case  would  seem 
to  be  due  to  a scarcity  of  shell-forming  material. 
The  shells  are,  therefore,  thin,  and  are 
easily  cracked  when  they  fall  on  bare  boards. 
The  querist’s  hens  are  not  treated  as  they 
should  be,  they  are  overcrowded,  and  so  long  as 
they  are  kept  so  thickly  on  the  ground  they  will 
not  do  well.  “ G.  E.  M.”  is  like  many  another 
poultry-keeper — too  fond  of  increasing  his  stock 
beyond  the  accommodation  at  his  disposal.  This 
is  a common  failing  with  those  whose  space  is 
limited.  The  result  is  the  birds  rarely  do  well, 
and  are  always  a source  of  anxiety  and  annoy- 
ance to  their  owners  as  well  as  discomfort  to 
themselves.  I advise  him  to  reduce  his  stock, 
discarding  all  those  birds  which  are  plucked  bare, 
and  also  culling  the  hens  which  are  noted  feather 
eaters.  “ G.  E.  M.”  asks  about  chickens.  I 
strongly  warn  him  against  keeping  chickens  in  his 
present  yard,  for  they  will  surely  cause  him  to  lose 
money.  Chickens  never  do  as  well  as  when  they 
are  kept  by  themselves,  and  poultry-keepers 
whose  accommodation  is  limited  had  far  better 
buy  their  pullets  instead  of  breeding  them  ; or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  arrange  with 
someone  to  hatch  and  rear  their  chickens  for 
them. — Doulting. 

Book  received- — The  Carnation  Manual. — Edited 
and  issued  by  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 
(Southern  Section).  London  : Cassell  S:  Co. 
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August  13,  1892 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
the  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY’S  CRAND 
SHOW  OF  DAHLIAS. 

FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2nd  and  3rd. 

GREAT  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4th  and  5th. 
Eor  Schedules  and  Entry  Forms  apply  to  Mn.  W.  G.  HEAD 
Superintendent  Gardens  Dept.,  Crystal  Palace,  S-E. 


SEVENTH  NATIONAL 

CO-OPERATIVE  FLOWER  SHOW, 

CRYSTAL  PALACE, 
August  20,  1892. 

Schedules  now  ready  of  about  1,000 
Prizes,  comprising  Gold,  Silver,  and 
\ Bronze  Medals,  £300  in  Cash,  Special 
l!  Prizes  of  Goods,  Certificates,  kc post 
i free  on  application  to  EDWD.  OWEN 
GREENING,  Hon.  Secretary.  At  this 
Show  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association,  Ltd.,  offer  £150  for  best  pro- 
duce grown  from  their  reliable  ‘ 1 One  and 
All”  Seeds. 

3,  Agar-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  and  Creek-road,  Deptford,  S.E. 

BEAUTIFUL  BEGONIAS.  —“Sturdy  little 

•D  ueedlings  of  this  year,  soon  bloom,  and  make  fine  tubers 
for  next  season  ; superb  quality.  One  dozen  mixed  Singles, 
3s.  Od. ; (5,  2s.;  separate  colours,  12,  4s.  6d.  ; 6 for  2s.  bd. ; 
Doubles,  newest  types,  mostly  erect  flowers,  6s.  and  7s.  btl.  per 
<loz.  ' 6 for  3s.  3d.  or  4s.  All  safe  and  free  in  boxes  for  cash 
with  order  to  - B.  O.  RAVENSCROFT,  IBeld,  Crawley, 
Sussex.  P.S.— My  Begonias  give  universal  satisfaction,  and 
are  this  year  finer  than  ever. 


A ‘NOVELTY.  — Celsia  cretica  (the  Mock 

Orchid). — A charming  old-fashioned  but  now  rare  plant, 
producing  long  spikes  rich  golden  blossoms  entire  summer. 
Easily  mistaken  for  an  Orchid,  especially  as  it  has  the  delicate 
vanilla  fragrance  of  some  Oncidiums.  Cool  greenhouse  treat- 
ment only.  StroDg  plants  from  single' pot^  Is.  3d.  each; 
smaller,  2 for  Is.  3d.  ; all  free. — RAVENSCROFT,  Ifield, 
Crawley,  Sussex. 


PRIMULAS. — A few  dozens  of  extra  fine 

quality  to  spare;  stout  plants  for  immediate  potting. 
Single,  mixed,  2s.  dozen.  Chiswick  Red  Improved  intense 
crimson),  3s.  doz. ; 6 for  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  9d.  respectively.- 
RAVENSCROFT,  as  above. 


TF  you  want  beautiful  prize  Giant  Pansies,  sow 
1 at  once  seed  from  my  magnificent  blotchedand  rich  varied 
strain,  7d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  6d.  pkt.,  free.— W.  WELCH,  Rush 
Green  Nursery,  Romford,  Essex. 


PUCHSIAS  ! FUCHSIAS  ! ! FUCHSIAS  ! ! !— 

X 12  of  the  grandest  ever  sent  out  in  one  Collection,  only 
2s.  6d. — JOHN  HARRISON,  Florist,  Beiper,  Derbyshire. 


T ILIUM  HARRISI,  grand  bulbs,  4s.  doz.,  18s. 

Ll  100,  .-66 1,000.  Galanthus  (Giant  Snowdrop),  3s.  6d.  100, 28s. 
1,000.  Freesia  ref.  alba,  sweet-scented,  43. 100,  28s.  1,000. 
of  the  Valley,  best  Berlin  crowns,  4s.  100, 28s.  1,000.  Pancratium 
(Spider  Ldy)  and  gloriosa,  superb  Lily,  21s.  100.  Tuberose, 
dwarf  Pearl,  4s.  6d.  100,  33s.  1,000.  Oichids,  from  £10  per  ROM. 
Cash  with  order.  All  carriage  paid.  Lists  free.— J.  JAMES, 
New  Malden,  Surrey. 


TtEVONSHIRE  FERNS.— 40  rare  roots,  Kid  , 

JJ  free,  10  sorts-Maiden-hair,  Polystichum,  Ceterach,  Adi- 
antum,  &C.-H.  ANDREWS,  Shute,  Axminster,  Devon. 


COMPLETE  SETS  OF 

VOLUMES  of  “THE  GARDEN” 

Pronounced  by  the  Press  to  be  Clyclopscdias  of 
trustworthy  information  on  every  subject 
connected  with  gardening,  embellished  with 
numerous 

COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND  FINE  ENGRAVINGS, 

May  always  be  had  from  the  Office  or  through 
the  Booksellers. 


A complete  set  oj  “ THE  GARDEN from 
its  commencement  to  end  of  1891,  Forty  Vols., 
price,  cloth,  £29  8s. 

A complete  set  of  “ THE  GARDEN ,”  from 
its  commencement  to  end  of  1891,  Forty  Vols., 
Bound  in  Half  Morocco,  price  £36. 


The  Garden  Office,  37,  Southampton  Street, 
London  W.C. 


With  nearly  700  Illustrations,  15s.,  post 
free,  15s.  6d. 


THE 


Vegetable  Garden 

Illustrations,  Descriptions,  and  Culture  of 
THE  GARDEN  VEGETABLES 
Of  cold  and  temperate  climates. 


TPREESIAS  REFRACTA  ALBA,  fine  flowering 
X bulbs,  3s.  6d.  the  100.— Apply  to  Mrs.  MARRIOTT, 
Carrefour  House,  St.  Martin’s,  Guernsey. . 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— NOBLE,  best 

iJ  cropper,  50  for  Is.  6d.;  100  for  2s.  6d„  post  free.- 
T.  WOODCOCK,  Malvern  Wells,  Worcestershire. . 

DLL  AM’S  EARLY  CABBAGE,  Brussels 

-Ll  Sprouts,  Spring  Broccoli,  White  and  Purple  Sprouting 
Broccoli,  Celery,  all  is.  100,  free.  120  mixed  Annuals,  free, 
Is.  3d.,  Asters,  Zinnias,  Marigold,  Chrysanthemums, .and 
others.  Leek-plants,  200,  free,  Is.  3d.  .T.  DL  CKER, 

llaxey,  Bawtry. — 

r;\Y  UNEQUALLED  CABBAGE  SEED.— 

This  in  decidedly  the  earliest  and  best  table  Cabbage 
known,  turning  into  nice  sized  heads  about  the  end  of  Maich. 
After  the  first  cutting  the  stalk  produces  4 to  6 more  heads 
ns  second  crop.  Thousands  of  customers  write  us  saying  it  is 
the  best  Cabbage  ever  brought  to  table.  1 oz.,  8d.;  2 oz.,  Is.  2d., 
post  free,  by— C.  W.  GROVES,  Seedsman,  Piddletrenthide, 
Dorchester. 

f|NION  WHITE  MONSTER.— This  new  and 

U handsome  Onion  is  the  largest  in  cultivation,  measuring 
11  to  7 inches  across,  thin  silvery,  very  mild,  and  embraces 
every  good  quality,  grand,  and  suitable  for  autumn  sowing, 
™ Zr  packet : is  6d.  ner  oz  -GROVFS  & SON,  as_above_ 

T\  AFFODILS  by  the  100  for  cash  only.  Immense 

U bulbsforforcingorplantingout.  Dble. yellow, 6s.  Sgl. Poet  s 

Narcissus.  5s.  6d.  100,  free.— GARDENER.  I.smore,  Ireland. 

TYeVONSHIRE  FERNS.— Many  var.,30  roots, 

LI  botanicalDames.ls.4d. : larger  roots^O,  2s.  9d. : extra  large, 
50,  4s,  free.— Miss  NELSON,  Bratton  Fleming,  Barnstaple. 

0_J"N  SALE.— Quantity  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Ailamandas,  Caladiums,  Crotons,  Gloxinias, 
Maiden-hair  Ferns,  splendid  lot  of  Orchids,  kc.,  kc. 
HARDMAN.  Hurstwood.  Hayward's  Heath. .. 

1\/rR.  a.  H.  JOHNSON,  for  the  past  four  years 

JLVi.  Manager  for  Messrs.  Armitage  Bros.,  Seed  Merchants. 
Nottingham,  has  from  this  date  (August  1st)  joined  the  old 
established  firm  of  Fletcher.  Son  & Co..  Nursery  ft  Seedsmen, 
Chesterfield,  in  PARTNERSHIP,  and  the  firm  will  in  future 
he  known  as  Fletcher.  Dol-olas.  x Johnson. 

P”  ROTLCr  YOUR  GARDENS.— Garden  Net- 
ting, oiled  and  dressed  : will  not  rot  if  out  in  all  weathers. 
100  yards  by  1 yard,  3s. ; 100  yards  bv  2 yards,  6e. ; 100  yards  by 
3 yards,  Os.;  or  so  on  to  any  width.  Car.  paid  on  allordorsover 

Xiislits.  6 bv  3 Sin.,  25  styles,  painted,  glazed  21-oz. 

6s.  6d.  eaoh. — JAMES.  Florist,  New  Malden.  Surrey. 


London : JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street, 
And  all  Booksellers. 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  G.  H.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 
JAKEMAN  & CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford. 


HEATING^ APPARATUS 

From  £4  4s.  and  upwards. 


Useful  Books  foe  the  Garden. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE  PLANTS, 

Flowering  and  fink-lkaybd,  Palms,  FernsakpLycoi'O- 
DIUMS,  with  full  details  of  the  propagation  and  cultivation 
of  500  families  of  plants,  embracing  all  the  best  kinds 
in  cultivation  suitable  for  growing  in  the  greenhouse, 
intermediate  house,  and  stove.  By  Thomas  Bunks. 
Price  8s.  (id.,  post  free  9e. 

A DICTIONARY  of  ENGLISH  NAMES  of 

PI  ANTS  “applied  in  England  and  among  English- 
speaking  People  to  Cultivated  and  Wild  Plants  Trees, 
and  Shrubs."  In  two  parts— English-Latin  and  Latin- 
En"lish.  By  Wm.  MILLER.  12s.,  post  free  l.s.  fld.  A 
work  of  value  which  extends  over  a large  field,  including 
cultivated  native  and  foreign  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs. 
-Times,  July  25,  1SS5. 

THE  PARKS  AND  GARDENS  OF  PARIS 

With  350  fine  Illustrations.  18s.,  post  free  18s.  9d. 

THE  SUB-TROPICAL  GARDEN  ; or,  Beauty 

ov  Form  in  the  Flower  Garden.  With  Illustrations  of 
the  liner  foliage  plants  used  for  this  purpose.  5s.,  post 

free  5s.  6d. 

GOD’S  ACRE  BEAUTIFUL;  or,  the  Ceme- 
teries ov  THE  Fi-ture.  With  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 
post  free  8s.  

GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED.  Weekly  Id.  ; 

monthly  part,5d.  ; post  free  Sd. ; yearly  volumes,  price 
6s.  6d.  each.  Binding  cases  for  each  volume,  Is.  bd., 
post  free  2s. 

FARM  AND  HOME.  Weekly,  Id.  ; monthly- 

part,  5d.,  post  free  8d.  ; yearly  volumes,  7s.  fld. 


Full  Particulars  and  Local  Agent’s  Address  from 

R.  JENKINS  & CO,.  ROTHERHAM. 

C5-HI1  ESTHOUSES. 

The  cheapest  and  best  fin 
ished  in  the  trade : size  10  ft. 
by  7 ft.  wide,  including  21-oz. 
glass,  staging,  ventilators, 
lock  for  door,  and  painted 
and  coloured  glass  in  door, 
all  complete,  £4  15s. : and 
12  ft.  by  8 ft.  wide,  £5  15s. 
Price  Lists  free. — D.  HOR- 
ROCKS,  Horticultural 
Builder,  Tyldesley. 

May  be  had  through  all  Seedsmen  and  Chemists. 

Prices: — i Gall.  3/-  (tins  include*5'* 
5 Galls.  2/9  per  Gall.,  10  Galls.  2/6  per 
Gall.,  20  Galls.  2/3  per  Gall.,  40  Galls. 
2/-  per  Gall.  Carriage  paid  on  5 Galls, 
and  upwards. 


GV'M4+ 

concentrate0 


Kills  all  Weeds  on  Garden  Walks, 
Carriage  Drives,  &c.,  &e.  Brightens 
the  Gravel.  One  application  will  keep 
the  Walks  Clear  of  W eeds  for  a 
whole  Season. 


Prepared  Solely  by 

The  Boundary  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd., 

LIVERPOOL. 


•DENTS  ! TENTS  ! ! TENTS  ! ! !— Suitable  for 

-L  Gardens,  Cricket,  or  Camping-out  purposes.  40  feet  in 
circumference,  pure  linen,  with  pegs,  poles,  and  lines  com- 
plete. These  tents  are  white,  and  have  only  been  used  a little 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  cost  over  each.  I will 
send  one  complete  for  30s.  Can  be  sent  on  approval. 
HENRY  .T.  GASSON.  Government  Contractor.  Rye.  Sussex. 

ULOWER "POTS.— 12  8-in.,  20  6-in.,  50  5-in., 

L 50  4-in.,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  oases  and  Bent  to  mil  for  7s.  6d. 
rjaah. H.  GODDARD,  Pottery.  Dennert-road.  Peokham 

HARDENER  (Head  Working),  age  39,  married, 

VT  one  son,  requires  re-engagement  : good  prac  tical  expert- 
ence  in  growing  and  forcing  Grapes.  Peaches,  Xoma - 

tees.  Cucumbers,  Strawberries,  vegetables,  and  Mushrooms  . 
also  kitchen  and  flower  garden  : excellent  references.  A.  G. 
HOOKINGS,  25,  Perry-hill,  Sonthville,  Bristol. 

HARDENER  (Head  Working);  age  30; 

UT  married  * experienced  in  Vines,  Peaches,  stOTe  and 
greenhouse  plants,  Orchids,  hardy  fruits.  *c  : £ > " 
last  place:  well  recommended.-W.  J.  MITCHISON,  19 
Faulkner-street.  Hoole.  Chester. 


DICHARD  SMITH  & CO.  beg  to  announce 

LVt  that  they  are  oontinually  reoeiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  happy  to  supply 
any  lady  or  gentleman  with  particular,,  kc.— St.  John  ■ Nur- 


series, Worcester. 


FOURTH  AND  POPULAR  EDITION. 


Price  Is.  ; post  free  Is.  3d. 

HARDY  FLOWERS 

Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  of  1,300  of 
the  most  ornamental  species,  with  direc- 
tions for  their  arrangement,  culture,  &c. 


The  Garden  Office,  ST^outhampton-street,  Strand,  ...  ; g7>  gouthalnpton.street,  Strand,  W.<5. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CULTURAL  NOTES. 

The  present  is  a busy  time  with  cultivators  of 
these  plants,  especially  for  those  who  make  the 
growth  of  large  blooms  a speciality,  as  they  will 
be  now  very  busy  “ taking  ” the  buds.  This  is 
a term  well  known  amongst  growers  of  these 
plants,  and  really  means  the  retention  of  any 
particular  flower-bud  which  it  is  considered  de- 
sirable to  select  for  future  development.  From 
this  time  onwards  all  buds  which  form  in  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  no  matter  in  what  locality 
they  are  situated,  and  for  whatever  date  the 
flowers  are  required  to  he  in  perfection,  should 
be  “taken.”  I am,  of  course,  presuming  that 
large  exhibition  blooms  are  preferred  to 
those  smaller  and  later.  Cultivators  who 
require  the  two  kinds  will  of  necessity  have 
two  sets  of  plants  to  provide  both  wants. 
When  the  bud  is  forming  in  the  point  of  the 
shoot  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  that  part  stops 
for  a brief  period.  In  a few  days  Nature  asserts 
herself  by  pushing  forth  shoots  from  the  nodes 
below  the  point  where  the  hud  is  forming. 
Directly  these  can  be  handled  they  should  be 
cut  off,  a few  at  a time.  As  a rule,  three  shoots 
spring  from  about  the  base  of  the  bud,  which 
is  called  a “ crown  two  of  these  shoots  should 
be  pinched  or  taken  off  at  once,  leaving  the  third 
as  a safeguard  in  case  the  buds  should  be 
deformed  or  damaged  by  earwigs,  jumpers,  or 
any  other  enemy  ; the  shoots  left  is  also  useful 
to  assist  the  first  swelling  of  the  bud,  as  some- 
times buds  go  blind,  caused  probably  by  too 
great  a flow  of  sap.  Directly  the  flower-bud  is 
seen  to  he  swelling  and  is  of  perfect  shape,  the 
growth  shoot  alongside  will  be  then  about 
2 inches  long.  The  best  time  to  remove  the 
growth  is  in  the  morning  or  evening  when  they 
are  covered  with  dew,  which  renders  them 
brittle  ; in  that  state  they  easily  snap  off. 
While  the  buds  are  forming,  and  for  a week  or 
two  afterwards 

Stimulants  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
plants  nearly  so  freely  as  will  be  necessary  later 
on  when  the  buds  are  swelling  fast.  At  this 
stage  clear  water  is  the  best  for  the  plants. 
When  the  buds  attain  the  size  of  small  Peas, 
the  plants  must  be  well  supplied  with  food  in 
some  form  or  other  in  addition  to  what  the 
soil  contained,  as  no  matter  how  much  was 
there  at  the  time  of  potting,  it  will  by  this 
time  be  well-nigh  exhausted,  Chrysanthemums 
being  such  gross-feeding  plants,  owing  to  the 
freedom  with  which  roots  are  made.  It  is  use- 
less to  expect  good  blooms  from  had  buds  ; 
therefore  these  must  be  made  to  grow  large  and 
the  peduncles  stout.  This  can  only  be  assured 
by  feeding  the  plants.  Almost  every  grower  has 
his  favourite  mixture  or  manure,  and  as  there 
are  now  so  many  kinds  of  artificial  mixtures, 
there  need  be  no  lack  of  supplying  the  plants 
with  all  they  require.  In  the  use  of  any  kind 
advertised,  care  should  be  exercised  to  apply  it 
only  of  the  same  proportion  as  directed  by  the 
vendors.  Where  i-fc  can  be  obtained,  cow  or 


sheep  manure  is  as  good  as  anything,  especially 
if  some  soot  is  added.  My  plan  is  to  place 
either  of  these  manures  in  a coarse  sack,  so  that 
the  manure  cannot  mix  with  the  water.  Chrys- 
anthemums prefer  a change  of  diet ; therefore 
it  is  not  wise  to  restrict  the  manure  to  one  kind 
for  a considerable  length  of  time.  A change 
should  be  given  of  whichever  sort  is  the  most 
convenient.  In  damp,  showery  weather,  when 
the  plants  cannot  be  fed  with  a liquid  stimulant, 
a sprinkling  of  some  artificial  kind  on  the  sur- 
face will  be  found  beneficial  ; the  manure  will 
be  gradually  washed  into  the  soil  by  rains  and 
absorbed  by  the  plants.  In  this  manner  during 
a long-continued  spell  of  wet  weather  the  plants 
do  not  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of 
the  grower  to  assist  them  with  liquid  food. 
Securing  the  growths  at  this  time  of  the  year 
needs  special  attention,  as  strong  south-westerly 
winds  often  do  much  damage  by  breaking  the 
tender  shoots  just  below  the  point  where  the 
buds  are  formed  or  forming.  The  worst  time  for 
this  is  in  wet  weather,  when  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  are  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  water 
lodging  among  the  leaves,  and  which,  if  not 
secured  to  the  supports,  often  break.  The  Prince 
Alfred  family  is  the  worst  in  this  respect ; the 
shoots  are  extremely  brittle  and  the  leaves 
large.  Even  if  the  shoots  are  not  broken  by  the 
force  of  the  wind,  the  leaves  are  often  so  much 
injured  as  to  destroy  the  tissues,  and  so  cause  a 
check  to  the  free  development  of  the  blooms. 

Bush  plants  cultivated  to  produce  blooms  in 
quantity  are  now  growing  freely,  making  numer- 
ous shoots,  and  need  no  more  attention  than 
regularity  in  watering,  a free  use  of  stimulants, 
and  securing  the  shoots  from  damage  by  winds 
or  heavy  rains.  The  best  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  place  three  or  four  stout  stakes  around  the 
outside  of  the  pots  ; to  these  tie  a stout  piece  of 
bast,  which  prevents  the  branches  from  parting 
from  the  main  stems,  as  they  sometimes  do  by 
their  increasing  weight  of  foliage.  This  method 
of  cultivating  Chrysanthemums  is  productive  of 
capital  results  when  quantities  of  flowers  are 
needed  for  cutting,  especially  for  large  or  tall 
vases.  Neglect  in  watering  these  plants  means 
a partial  loss  of  the  lower  leaves,  which  spoils 
their  value.  Any  signs  of  mildew  upon  the 
leaves  must  be  instantly  checked  by  the  usual 
remedy  of  dusting  the  leaves  with  sulphur. 
Plants  growing  at  the  base  of  walls  are  making 
satisfactory  progress.  Where  they  have  been 
in  the  same  place  two  or  three  years,  a surface 
dressing  of  partly  decayed  manure  will  be  an 
advantage.  E. 

A remarkable  Sunflower —The  fol- 
lowing account  of  a Sunflower  (of  the  pale- 
yellow,  sometimes  called  Moonflowers),  now 
growing  in  my  garden,  may  interest  some  of  the 
readers  of  Gardening.  The  girth  of  the  main 
stem  is,  about  14  inches  from  the  ground, 
6 inches  ; there  are  20  branches,  10  blooms  fully 
out,  and  37  buds.  Its  growth  is  spreading — 
candelabrum  shaped.  It  is  a self-sown  plant, 
and  came  up  soon  after  the  few  warm  days  we 
had  early  in  April,  but  received  no  injury  from 
the  subsequent  bitter  weather  and  frosts,  although 
for  a time  it  seemed  to  make  little  or  no  growth. 
— H.  A.  Hoskins. 


1360.  — A Surrey  garden.  — Some  of 
the  hill-tops  in  Surrey  are  very  bleak.  I 
was  caught  in  a storm  on  one  some  years  ago, 
and  know  something  of  the  force  of  the  winds 
which  at  such  times  sweep  over  them.  I 
should  think  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  con- 
sidered would  be  shelter.  There  is  no  better 
shelter  tree  for  a.  good-sized  place  than  the 
Huntingdon  Elm,  but  I do  not  like  it  near  a 
garden,  because  the  roots  travel  so  far  and  are 
always  so  himgry.  Poplars,  such  as  the  Abeles, 
grow  fast  and  are  ornamental.  I should  plant  a 
few  only  of  such  things,  just  to  get  up  quickly, 
and  in  among  them  plant  the  Austrian  Pine  and 
Hollies.  Once  get  up  a shelter  of  hardy  things 
that  will  stand  the  wind,  and  better  things  can 
be  introduced  afterwards.  I do  not  think  I 
should  spend  money  upon  loam  ; I should  rather 
lay7  it  out  upon  good  manure — this  is  what  the 
poor,  hungry  sand  requires.  I do  not  think  for 
general  cropping  it  is  wise  to  trench  the  bad  soil 
to  the  top  ; strong-rooting  trees  will  in  time 
work  down  to  the  buried  surface-soil,  and  will 
probably  be  all  the  better  for  the  firmer  anchor- 
age they  will  find ; but  Gooseberries,  Straw- 
berries, and  most  other  crops  will  do  better  if 
the  subsoil  is  kept  below  until  it  has  been  im- 
proved by  cultivation  and  manuring.  If  brought 
to  the  top  in  large  quantities  it  must  be  heavily 
manured  before  plants  will  grow  well  in  it. — 
E.  H. 

1351.  — Fixing  propagator  on  hot- 
water  pipes. — You  are  aware,  of  course,  that 
merely  resting  the  propagator  on  the  hot-water 
pipes  will  not  give  you  much  heat.  The  best 
way  of  doing  it  is  to  form  with  brickwork  a 
propagator  over  the  flow  and  return  pipe,  close 
to  the  boiler,  and  if  you  wish  you  may  also 
enclose  the  pipes  that  branch  off  from  them.  If 
you  form  the  case  with  44- inch  brickwork  you 
will  only  want  a glass  light  to  cover  it  with  to 
complete  it,  but  you  must  carry  the  brickwork 
high  enough  above  the  pipes  to  give  room  inside 
for  seed-pans  or  pots.  You  can  form  the  bottom 
with  slates  or  corrugated  sheet-iron  which  may 
rest  on  the  pipes.  I may  tell  you  that  unless  you 
have  always  a fire  in  the  boiler  you  will  not 
get  a regular  heat,  even  then  it  will  fluctuate  a 
good  deal.  I had  one  very  similar  to  that  which  I 
have  described,  but  it  did  not  prove  very  satis- 
factory, and  I see  no  better  way  of  getting  heat 
enough  out  of  the  pipes  to  be  of  any  service  for 
what  you  want. — J.  C.  C. 

1414. — Frogs. — What  you  saw  were  cer- 
tainly young  frogs  ; they  leave  the  water  when 
very  small,  sometimes  even  smaller  than  a 
sixpence.  If  not  devoured  by  Snakes,  Jays, 
Magpies,  Jackdaws,  Rooks,  Crows,  or  Ravens 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  grow  to 
maturity,  excepting  perhaps  in  case  of  con- 
tinuous drought. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1401.— Mimulus. — The  yellow  ground  varieties  do 
better  out-of-doors,  and  the  other  ones  indoors.  They  like 
damp  corners  away  from  the  glare  of  the  sun.— A.  G. 
Bctlep.. 

The  Iilimuluses  are  supposed  to  be  perfectly  hardy 

plants,  but  they  have  certainly  a tendency  to  d:e  out  in 
the  winter.  They  do  so  in  my  garden,  and  when  the 
plants  are  lifted  and  repotted,  they  still  continue  to  dis- 
appear during  the  winter  season.  It  is  better  to  raise  a 
few  plants  from  seeds  annually,  for  if  a stock  of  young 
plants  is  kept  up  it  does  not  matter  about  the  old  ones 
dying  out.— J.  D.  E. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Give  liquid-manure  to  climbing  plants  such  as  Mandevilla 
suaveolens,  Solarium  jasminoides,  Tacsonias,  &c.,  which 
are  now  in  bloom.  The  large  clusters  of  pure-white  blos- 
soms of  the  Mandevilla  are  valuable  for  cutting.  This 
plant  is  rather  subject  to  green  fly,  which  appears  on  the 
young  foliage.  I have  generally  managed  to  keep  it  clean 
by  syringing  with  soapy  water.  Expose  the  shoots  well  to 
the  light,  and  do  not  train  too  closely.  Some  years  ago  I 
had  a plant  of  this  creeper  growing  under  a glass  roof 
where  the  ventilators  were  open  night  and  day  all  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  shoots  ran  outside  and  flowered  freely  fully 
exposed.  Cool-house  treatment  suits  this  plant,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  greenhouse  climbers  exactly.  I think  many 
conservatories  are  kept  too  warm  and  close  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  results.  If  more  air  was  given  the  foliage 
would  be  firmer,  and  there  would  be  less  need  for  shading 
during  the  time  the  plants  were  in  bloom,  and  then  the 
thinnest  possible  shade  would  be  sufficient.  Cuttings  of 
Myrtles  will  root  now  in  a shady  corner  in  sandy  soil. 
Place  a large  bell-glass  or  handlight  over  them  till  roots 
are  formed.  Several  of  the  Statices  are  good  exhibition 
plants  for  this  season,  when  suitable  greenhouse  plants  for 
exhibition  are  rather  scarce.  In  a cool  north  house  the 
plants  may  be  kept  in  perfection  a long  time.  Another 
suitable  plant  when  well  done  is  Kalosanthes  miniata  ; fre- 
quent stopping  till  a base  has  been  formed  is  necessary, 
and  a light  position  during  growth  is  essential.  Cuttings 
o t the  young  shoots  will  root  freely  now  in  an  airy  situa- 
tion. I think  Achimenes  might  have  more  attention  given 
to  them.  They  require  heat  to  get  them  well  started,  but  as 
soon  as  the  first  flowers  begin  to  open  remove  them  to  the 
conservatory.  From  eight  to  twelve  plants  in  a 10-inch 
pan  will  make  a fine  specimen  ; this  must  be  neatly  trained, 
the  stakes  not  being  placed  too  prominently.  Fuchsias 
will  be  benefited  by  liberal  supplies  of  liquid-manure  now. 
Zonal  and  other  Pelargoniums  require  less  feeding,  as  if 
overdone  with  stimulants  the  soil  gets  sour  and  the  plants 
become  sickly.  Lapageriaj  in  pots  will  be  better  now  for 
a time  to  ripen  the  wood.  Hoya  carnosa  (Honey-plant)  is 
flowering  freely  now  in  a cool  greenhouse  trained  just 
under  the  roof.  It  is  easily  grown  ; the  main  point  to 
observe  to  produce  plenty  of  flowers  is  to  keep  the  plants 
dryish  in  winter,  and  not  to  overpot.  The  best  compost 
is  loam,  a half  to  be  rough  and  turfy,  and  the  remainder 
equal  parts  of  peat  and  leaf-mould,  with  plenty  of  coarse 
sand  and  a few  small  lumps  of  charcoal  to  keep  the  soil 
open.  Get  the  seedling  Cyclamens  shifted  into  larger  pots. 
Old  plants  should  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  in  a light 
soil  at  once.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Hydrangeas  as  soon  as 
possible  now.  I have  got  my  first  batch  in.  The  points  of 
the  shoots  about  5 inches  long  make  excellent  cuttings, 
plunge  the  pots  in  a partially  spent  hot-bed. 

Stove. 

Thunbergia  Harrisoni  is  a very  striking  looking  climbing 
plant,  which  may  either  be  grown  in  a pot  or  planted  out  in 
a bed  of  peat  and  loam  in  the  stove.  It  makes  a very  useful 
exhibition  plant  when  well  grown.  The  flowers  are  fairly 
large,  and  pale-blue  in  colour  ; it  associates  well  with 
Allamandas,  Clerodendrons,  &c.,  in  the  stove,  and  gives  a 
much  needed  variety  in  colour.  The  young  wood  must  be 
trained  thinly  in  a light  position  near  the  glass.  Another 
plant  that  everybody  with  a stove  should  grow  is  Jasminum 
gracillimum  ; it  will  flower  freely  in  small  pots,  but  to 
have  wreaths  of  bloom  prepare  a bed  of  peat,  rough  loam, 
and  leaf-mduld  in  a small  brick  enclosure,  and  plant  it  out. 
In  a small  house  plant  at  one  end  and  train  along  under 
the  roof.  The  flowers  in  winter  are  valuable  for  cutting. 
Do  not  use  more  shade  on  the  stove  than  is  necessary  now. 
All  the  fine-leaved  plants  will  require  light  to  bring  out 
the  colours  well,  and  the  flowering  subjects  will  not  ripen 
up  the  wood  well  under  a heavy  shade.  Winter-flowering 
plants  will  need  a good  deal  of  attention  now  to  get  them 
into  condition  for  supplying  plenty  of  flowers.  Young 
plants  that  require  more  pot-room  should  have  a shift  at 
once.  All  the  usual  soft-wooded  plants  will  do  best  in  a 
pit  where  they  can  be  near  the  glass.  Begonias  of  the 
fibrous-rooted,  winter-flowering  section  may  be  pinched 
now  for  the  last  time.  See  that  a good  stock  of  the  low- 
growing  foliage  plants,  such  as  Mosses,  Panicum  variega- 
tum,  and  Tradescantias  vittata,  are  provided,  all  of  which 
are  easily  grown,  and  are  exceedingly  useful  for  many  deco- 
rative purposes.  The  Fittonias  and  Sonerilas  are  also  very 
useful  when  grown  in  shallow  pans ; the  last  named 
require  a glass  case  to  do  them  well,  but  the  Fittonia 
will  grow  in  any  ordinary  stove,  and  rapidly  make  a good 
specimen,  and  it  is  very  effective  in  artificial  light.  I have 
often  used  pans  of  it  for  table  decoration.  When  the 
foliage  covers  up  the  earthenware  the  plants  are  very 
effective. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Many  plants  are  now  in  bud,  and  if  grown  on  the  dis- 
budding system  only  one  bud  to  each  shoot  should  be  left. 
To  grow  these  monster  flowers  requires  almost  constant 
attention.  Disbudding  to  be  effectual  brooks  no  delay. 
Once  select  the  right  bud,  which  in  most  cases  will  be  the 
crown  one,  and  all  further  growth  must  be  stopped,  and  no 
suckers  permitted  to  break  up  from  the  bottom.  This  is 
concentration  in  the  very  fullest  sense.  A plant  in  a 9-inch 
pot  only  carrying,  say,  three  blooms  is  not  heavily  laden  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  this  concentration  of  growing  force 
does  produce  remarkable  results,  both  in  foliage  and  blos- 
som. The  late  bright  sunshine  has  done  wonders  in  ripen- 
ing the  growth,  and  more  food  will  now  be  required,  which 
will  be  given  in  the  shape  of  a top-dressing  of  rich  turfy  com- 
post, in  which  a little  artificial  has  been  mixed.  I think 
this  dry  feeding  is  better  for  some  varieties  than  liquid- 
m .inure,  as  it  does  not  make  the  soil  sour.  The  plants 
now  should  occupy  a light  position  away  from  the  shade 
of  trees  or  walls.  They  cannot  have  too  muoh  light  now  if 
flowers  of  good  quality  are  desired.  The  watering  must  be 
doue  with  judgmeut,  not  serving  all  alike,  but  pick  out 
the  plants  which  are  dry  only.  Earwigs  are  giving 
trouble,  and  must  be  sought,  for  diligently.  Black-fly  is  an 
enemy  to  whioh  no  quarter  should  be  given.  Tobacco- 
powder  will  destroy  this  effectually. 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  aood 
results. 


Winter  Cucumbers. 

Seeds  of  a suitable  variety  should  be  sown  at  once.  I 
think  Lockie’s  Perfection  will  prove  the  best  variety  for 
either  winter  or  summer,  though  the  Telegraph  has 
had  a long  reign,  and  is  much  liked.  Sow  the  seeds  singly 
in  small  pots,  and  start  in  a propagating-case  ; hut  bring 
them  to  the  light  as  soon  as  they  show  above  the  soil. 
Give  the  house  a thorough  cleansing  before  the  plants  are 
set  out.  Equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould  will 
grow  Cucumbers  well.  Keep  a close  watch  for  wire- 
worms  in  the  soil.  A little  soot  will  be  useful. 

Window  Gardening. 

Ferns  in  cases  are  growing  freely,  and  must  be  kept 
moist.  Some  cultivators  say  do  not  use  stimulants,  but 
where  luxuriant  growth  is  desired  1 have  found  a weak 
solution  of  Clay’s  Fertiliser  very  useful  twice  a week.  If 
any  plants  require  large  pots  see  to  it  at  once,  so  that  they 
may  get  established  before  winter.  Cuttings  should  be 
taken  now  where  more  stock  of  anything  is  desired.  Pro- 
pagating may  be  done  with  less  effort  now  than  at  any 
other  season.  Use  sandy  soil  for  cuttings,  and  drain  the 
pots  well.  The  pots  of  cuttings  may  start  in  the  shade 
(“Geraniums”  excepted),  and  the  soil  must  be  kept 
healthily  moist.  Outside  window-boxes  must  have  regular 
attention  in  training,  picking,  watering,  &c.  The  plants 
have  now  filled  up  well,  and  should  have  liquid-manure 
occasionally.  Kbliage  plants  in  the  rooms  must  be  kept 
clean  by  the  use  of  the  sponge  weekly. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

One  of  the  most  useful  plants  for  the  present  season  is 
the  autumn-flowering  bulb,  Montbretia  croeosnue flora. 
Good  patches  of  it  are  very  effective.  There  is  plenty  of 
colour  in  the  hardy  garden  now  from  Sunflowers  of  the 
perennial  types.  Multiflorus,  with  its  double  variety,  and 
Harpalium  rigidum,  Rudbeckia  Newmani,  and  Gaillardias 
are  very  showy.  The  grandiflora  section  of  the  Gaillardia  is 
without  exception  one  of  the  most  effective  border  plants, 
and  the  hybrid  forms  which  can  easily  be  raised  from  seed 
of  average  quality  are  so  far  as  making  a brilliant  show  is 
concerned  as  effective  as  the  named  sorts.  The  Japanese 
Anemones  are  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  where  good- 
sized  patches  are  grown  there  will  be  plenty  of  blossoms 
till  the  frost  comes.  Pp  rethrum  uliginosum,  Sedum 
speotabile,  Fuchsias  coralhna,  coccinea,  gracilis,  and  Ric- 
cartoni— I think  more  might  be  done  with  the  hardy 
Fuchsias  in  districts  where  they  do  well— Phloxes  of  the 
late-flowering  sections  are  worth  looking  after  now  by 
those  who  are  forming  a collection.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties grown  that  are  not  required.  A dozen  distinct  sorts 
are  enough  for  the  largest  garden.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Pentstemons,  another  very  useful  class  of 
plants.  They  are  not  quite  hardy,  at  least,  I am  always 
losing  the  best  varieties  unless  cuttings  are  taken  annually, 
and  the  present  month  or  September  is  the  best  time  to 
look  up  the  cutting  for  renewing  stock.  Continue  to  take 
cuttings  of  bedding  plants  of  all  kinds.  The  beds  will 
require  frequent  picking  over  now  for  the  removal  of  dead 
flowers  and  leaves.  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  must  be  tied 
up  strongly,  and  at  the  same  time  neatly  ; there  will  be 
gales  by-and-bye  to  test  the  genuineness  of  our  work  in  this 
respect.  Water  Carnation  layers  frequently,  also  see  that 
cuttings  of  Pinks  under  handlights  are  frequently  dewed 
over.  Cuttings  of  the  side  shoots  of  Hollyhocks  will  strike 
root  now  under  glass.  Liquid-manure  will  benefit  many 
plants  now. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Do  not  permit  Peaches  or  Vines  from  which  the  fruit  has 
beeu  gathered  to  suffer  from  want  of  water.  A good  wash 
with  the  hose  or  engine  occasionally  will  be  a great  help  in 
preserving  the  foliage  by  keeping  the  leaves  clean  and 
healthy  till  the  last.  Any  trees  which  are  permitted  to  be 
denuded  of  their  foliage  by  red-spider,  even  after  the  crop 
has  been  gathered,  will  not  maintain  their  vigour  unim- 
paired. Should  mildew  appear  on  Grapes  attack  it  with 
black  sulphur  when  the  first  white  spot  is  noticed,  and  at 
the  same  time  alter  the  conditions  which  have  led  up  to  it. 
The  most  common  causes  of  mildew  in  vineries  are  a stag- 
nant atmosphere  or  a cold  draught  through  the  house  by 
leaving  open  a door.  More  buoyancy  in  the  atmosphere, 
combined  with  the  sulphur  treatment,  will  soon  check  it. 
In  slight  cases  light  a fire,  get  the  pipes  hot,  mix  a pound 
of  sulphur  with  some  skimmed  milk,  and  dress  the  hot 
pipes  with  it.  Continue  to  plant  Strawberries  and  to  pot 
plants  for  forcing  ; the  plants  for  early  work  should  now 
all  be  in  their  fruiting-pots.  Old  beds  of  Strawberries 
should  now  be  cleared  of  weeds  and  runners,  and  receive 
a top-dressing  of  rich  compost.  Those  beds  which  were 
set  out  last  year  thickly  to  take  one  crop  and  then  be 
thinned  may  now  have  the  surplus  plants  removed.  If  the 
plants  can  be  moved  with  balls  of  earth  they  may  be  planted 
elsewhere.  With  yearling  plants  this  may  be  done,  and  the 
plants  if  moved  carefully  and  mulched  and  watered  will 
give  a good  account  of  themselves  next  year.  The  late 
bright  sunshine  has  been  splendid  for  colouring  hardy 
fruits  and  ripening  the  wood  where  it  has  been  thinned  to 
give  the  sun  a ohance  to  do  its  work.  A small  house  may 
now  be  planted  with  Melons  for  late  use.  The  house  must 
be  heated. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Surface  stirring  among  growing  crops  is  always  valuable, 
especially  so  now',  when  the  soU  if  left  untouched  soon 
bakes  and  cracks,  and  parts  quickly  with  its  moisture. 
Weeds,  too,  at  this  season  soon  run  up  to  seed,  and  if 
neglected  another  season’s  work  is  prepared.  Garden  ver- 
min soon  yield  under  the  pressure  of  the  hoe,  so  that  sur- 
face stirring  is  a capital  slugicide,  and  brings  up  to  the 
surface  the  larvas  of  moths  and  beetles  where  the  birds  can 
find  them.  Again,  some  amateur  gardeners  are  very  anxious 
to  rake  off  every  little  stone  ; this  is  a mistake,  as  the 
stones  are  useful  conservators  of  moisture,  and  keep  the 
soil  open,  so  that  the  roots  can  penetrate  it  easily.  Young 
Carrots  are  always  in  demand,  and  though  it  is  too  late  to 
sow  iu  the  open,  if  a snare  frame  is  placed  on  a south  bor- 
der a useful  crop  of  Early  French  Horn  may  be  raised. 
Spare  land  everywhere  may  be  cultivated,  and  either 
plauted  or  sown  with  Spinach,  Onions,  late  Turnips,  or 
salad  plants,  6uch  as  Lettuce,  Endive,  Corn  Salad,  &c. 
Cut  Herbs  for  drying.  Parsley  also  may  be  gathered  and 
dried  now  for  winter  flavouring ; this  will  keep  very 
w’ell  in  wide-mouthed  bottles.  When  it  is  quite  dry  it 
may  be  rubbed  up  fine,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  useful 
for  flavouring.  Wine  is  frequently  made  from  Rhubarb  at 
this  season,  but  it  is  not  well  to  pull  it  too  closely,  or  the 


crop  next  year  will  be  weak  and  poor.  Sow  American 
Wonder  or  some  other  Dwarf  Peas  in  7-inch  pots  for  pro- 
ducing a dish  or  two  as  late  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them. 
Stand  the  pots  in  a pit,  the  light  to  be  kept  off  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  tops  of  young  Peas  are  useful  for  flavouring 
soups.  I have  gathered  the  tops  when  4 inches  or  5 inches 
high  for  this  purpose,  and  there  is  yet  time  to  sow  Peas 
in  the  open  air  with  this  object  in  view.  Cucumbers 
planted  now  in  a well-heated  house  will  bear  through  the 
autumn  and  winter  ; not  much  fire-heat  will  be  required 
at  present ; the  stronger  the  plants  the  better.  The  nights 
are  getting  cold  now,  and  Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  frames 
should  be  covered  with  mats  at  night,  and  some  warm 
manure  in  the  form  of  lining  placed  round  the  bed. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

The  layering  of  Carnations  ought  now  to  be  finished  off 
at  once  ; layers  put  down  after  about  the  middle  of  August 
seldom  do  much  good.  The  weather  this  season  has  been 
much  more  favourable  for  these  delightful  flowers  to  ex- 
pand than  it  was  last  year,  and  such  plants  as  survived  the 
winter  have  been  blooming  profusely.  I grow  a Dumber 
of  named  varieties,  but  for  supplying  cut  flowers  iu  par- 
ticular I find  seedlings  far  superior,  and  can  strongly 
recommend  all  who  require  many  cut  blossoms  to  grow 
them  in  quantity.  There  is  plenty  of  good  seed  to  be 
bought,  and  it  is  not  much  trouble  to  fertilise  a few  blos- 
soms with  pollen  from  the  most  double  flowers  upon  which 
any  is  to  be  found,  when  one  can  make  sure  of  obtaining 
a large  proportion  of  most  beautiful  and  useful  double- 
flowered  varieties  as  a result.  This  season  has,  so  far, 
been  exceedingly  favourable  for  saving  seed  in  the  open, 
and  I have  already  a number  of  well-filled  pods  now 
maturing  rapidly.  Tomatoes  outside  have,  up  to  the 
present,  been  doing  much  better  than  for  some  years 
past ; but  if  we  get  much  more  wet  or  dull  weather 
the  disease  (Peronospora)  is  almost  sure  to  attack  them, 
and  then  there  will  be  but  little  chance  of  a crop. 
It  is,  however,  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  any  means  of 
throwing  off  rain  from  the  plants  themselves  goes  a long 
way  to  reduce  both  the  daDger  of  and  damage  done  by  th's 
affection.  In  the  case  of  plants  growing  against  a wall,  a 
10-inch  or  11-inch  board  placed  in  a sloping  manner  over 
the  plants  as  soon  as  wet  weather  sets  in  often  makes 
all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  It  is 
now  time  to  nip  out  the  points  of  all  the  bearing  shoots,  as 
no  fruits  formed  after  this  date  will  have  a chance  to  ripen  : 
at  the  same  time,  remove  every  sign  of  a lateral  growth 
and  shorten  back  all  the  older  leaves  at  least  so  as  to  allow 
the  light,  sun,  and  air  to  act  freely  upon  the  swelling  fruit. 
In  a moderately  warm  greenhouse  Gloxinias  are  now  in 
very  great  beauty  ; what  they  chiefly  enjoy  is  plenty  of 
moisture,  shade  from  direct  sunlight,  and  a moderately 
close  and  warm  atmosphere.  The  matured  leaves,  cut  off 
with  an  inch  of  stem  and  inserted  round  the  sides  of  well- 
drained  pots  of  sandy  soil,  will  soon  root  and  form  bulbs  in 
any  warm,  close  house  or  pit ; very  large  leaves  may  be 
cut  in  several  places  across  the  main  ribs  and  pegged  down 
to  the  surface  of  a pan  or  box  of  free,  sandy  soil.  Tuberous 
Begonias  in  bloom  must  have  abundance  of  air.  Prick  off 
large-flowering  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  into  store 
boxes.  Give  Chinese  Primulas  the  last  shift  at  once,  and 
insert  the  last  lot  of  Zonal  Pelargonium  cuttings  in  the 
open  ground.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  A ugust  20 th 
to  August  27 th. 

Late  Grapes  are  now  just  beginning  to  colour,  and  the 
work  of  colouring  and  ripening  should  be  finished  by  the 
end  of  next  month.  When  the  berries  colour  slowly  the 
work  is  generally  well  done.  I like  to  see  black  and  green 
berries  on  the  same  bunch  in  the  early  stages.  To  obtain 
perfect  finish  a certain  amount  of  humidity  is  necessary  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  neither  should  the  borders  at  any- 
time be  allowed  to  get  dust  dry.  These  are  details  which 
require  careful  management.  At  no  time  when  Grapes 
are  colouring  will  the  house  be  quite  closed;  buttheie 
should  be  no  cold  inrush  of  air,  as  this  may  produce 
mildew,  though  this  is  more  often  caused  by  a damp, 
stagnant  atmosphere.  Still,  a cold,  dry,  draughty  atmos- 
phere will,  I know,  produce  mildew,  and,  therefore,  in  my 
own  practice  I avoid  it.  What  is  required  for  the  perfect 
colouring  of  Grapes  is  a warm,  buoyant  atmosphere,  and 
to  obtain  this  condition  on  wet  days  or  cold  nights  I find 
it  an  advantage  to  keep  a little  warmth  in  the  pipes.  Too 
much  heat  will  fill  the  house  with  red-spider  probably,  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  much  heat,  only  let  the  pipes  be 
comfortably  warm.  This  little  warmth  will,  in  addition  to 
giving  the  necessary  finish  to  the  Grapes,  also  finish  off  the 
maturing  of  the  wood,  and  so  ensure  a crop  for  next  year. 
Peach-houses  from  which  the  fruits  have  been  gathered 
have  the  ventilators  open  night  and  day.  The  lights  are 
fixtures,  or  otherwise  I should  uncover  the  trees  alto- 
gether, and  let  them  get  the  benefit  of  the  autumn  rains 
and  the  free  exposure.  Inside  borders  have  been  heavily 
watered,  and  the  engine  is  used  forcibly  two  or  three  times 
a week  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  and  retain  the  leaves 
on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible.  Bud-dropping  when 
forcing  begins  may  often  be  traced  to  early  defoliation, 
not  unfrequently  led  up  to  by  want  of  attention  imme- 
diately after  the  Peaches  have  been  gathered.  Usually 
when  Peaches  are  being  finished  off  the  water  is  withheld 
to  give  flavour.  This  is  quite  right,  but  as  soon  as  the 
fruits  are  gathered  the  roots  must  be  well  moistened,  and 
the  foliage  washed.  Gathered  the  last  fruits  from  a tree 
of  Dymond  Peach  in  a mideeason  house.  What  a noble 
looking  Peach  it  is,  and  what  grand  colour  it  puts  on  ! Not 
so  bright  as  some  of  the  early  Peaches,  Alexandra,  for 
instance,  the  crimson  being  toned  down  by  a layer  of 
velvety-purple.  Planted  a house  with  Cucumbers,  Lockie's 
Perfection  being  the  variety.  This  I find  excellent  for 
either  winter  or  summer.  Fire  will  only  be  used  on  cold 
days  and  nights  for  the  present,  as  I do  not  want  to  hurry 
the  plants.  Vigour  is  of  more  importance  than  ear! 
bearing.  Dug  up  Potatoes,  chiefly  early  and  second  early 
kinds,  and  planted  the  land  with  other  crops,  including 
Strawberries,  Spinach,  Onions,  and  late  Brocooli ; the 
Broccoli-plants  have  been  pricked  and  are  fairly  strong. 
Still  busv  putting  in  cuttings  ; in  fact,  most  of  the  6tock 
of  “ Geraniums  ” have  yer.  to  be  taken,  as  the  beds  have 
been  so  bright  I did  not  like  to  begin  cutting  them ; but 
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surplus  stocks  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  have  been 
planted  in  positions  where  the  nuttings  would  not  be 
objected.  This  is  a plan  1 always  follow  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, as  the  beds  near  the  house  can  be  left  untouched  till 
the  beauty  is  marred  by  tbe  autumn  rains.  Flowers  for  cut- 
ting are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
including  Carnations,  White  and  Yellow  Daisies,  Gaillardias, 
Heieniums,  Roses,  and  Harpalium  rigidum,  which  is,  1 
think,  the  most  useful  of  the  Perennial  Sunflowers.  Single 
and  Cactus  Dahlias  are  also  useful  for  cutting  from  this 
time  onwards  till  the  frost  comes.  Annuals  in  variety  are 
charming  just  now  for  outting.  Malope  grandiflora,  pure- 
white,  is'a  very  useful  thing.  The  Annual  Chrysanthemums 
are  also  most  useful,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Calliop9is.  

INDOOR  PLANTS 

HOYAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

These  fine  flowering  plants  differ  a good  deal 
in  appearance,  as  they  also  do  in  the  treatment 
they  require,  from  the  strong-growing,  heat- 
loving  H.  imperialis  from  Borneo,  which  is  a 
twiner,  to  the  elegant  dwarf  shrubby  H.  bella, 
which  hails  from  Taung  Kola.  They  are  very 
distinct  mid  beautiful  plants,  easy  of  cultivation, 
and  have  the  advantage  over  many  things  of  a 
twining  or  climbing  habit,  in  not  being  too  ram- 
pant in  growth — consequently,  the  twining 
species  are  suitable  for  places  where  plants  of 
larger  size  woujd  be  less  manageable.  They  are 
appropriate  for  clothing  pillars  and  rafters,  or 
for  training  longitudinally  over  the  paths  in  the 
stove.  Grown  in  the  latter  position  their 
flowers  droop  so  as  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. In  most  of  the  species  they  are  borne  in 
bunches,  upon  stout,  persistent  spurs,  that  issue 
from  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalks 
at  intervals  up  the  stems.  These 
make  their  appearance  as  the 
young  shoots  are  formed,  lasting 
for  many  years,  and  from  them 
are  emitted  the  flowers — two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
season  in  the  case  of  some  kinds 
There  is  one  matter  that  should 
be  observed  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  persistent-spurred  kinds 
— that  is,  if  the  flowers  are  cut 
for  bouquets  or  similar  purposes, 
on  no  account  should  the  spurs 
be  removed  with  them,  or  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the 
blooming  capabilities  are  so  far 
i educed  as  to  make  the  future 
supply  be  dependent  on  the 
formation  of  fresh  spurs,  which 
are  only  produced  upon  the 
young  shoots.  It  is  requisite 
to  mention  this  for  the  guidance 
of  beginners  in  the  culture  of 
Hoyas,  as  I have  known  large 
specimens,  when  in  the  hands  of 
the  inexperienced,  completely 
stripped  of  their  blooming  spuis, 
which  had  taken  years  to  form,  causing  them 
t o be  comparatively  flowerless  until  fresh  growths 
had  been  made— thus  entailing  much  disappoint- 
ment, as  in  most  cases  it  necessitated  the  plants 
being  headed  down.  Amongst  the 

Twining  species  that  need  a warm  tempera- 
ture the  foremost  place  is  held  by  H.  imperialis. 
This  is  a native  of  Borneo  ; it  is  a strong-grow- 
ing plant  with  ample  thick  leathery  leaves,  and 
bears  very  large  bunches  of  pale-brown  and 
3’ellow  flowers.  With  this  may  be  associated, 
in  the  general  treatment  they  require,  the 
Cinnamon-leaved  Hoya  (H.  cinnamomifolia),  a 
plant  of  medium  growth,  with  pale-green  and 
chocolate  flowers;  the  bell-flowered  Hoya(H. 
campanulata,  here  figured),  which  bears  greenish- 
yellow  flowers,  both  these  are  from  Java  ; and 
H.  Cunninghami  also  a handsome  species. 
They  strike  freely  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year, 
but  if  put  in  about  April  get  well  established  in 
their  pots  before  the  summer  is  over  ; if  at  this 
time  cuttings  are  made  from  the  preceding 
summer’s  shoots,  using  two,  three,  or  more 
joints,  and  they  are  inserted  singly  in  3-inch 
pots  in  half  loam  and  sand,  they  will  root  in  a 
few  weeks  placed  in  a temperature  of  70  degs. 
They  need  not  be  kept  nearly  so  close  as  things 
with  softer  leaves,  that  would  flag  if  not  in  a 
confined  damp  atmosphere.  When  well  rooted, 
move  them  into  6-inch  pots.  They  will  grow  in 
almost  any  description  of  soil,  but  loam  is  the 
most  suitable,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  get  sour 
as  peat  is ; its  uould  be  of  a turfy  nature,  and 
have  a liberal  quantity  of  sand  added,  for  al- 
though the  plants  are  anything  but  of  a tender 
character,  still  if  the  soil  ever  gets  in  a con- 


dition that  the  water  cannot  pass  freely  from 
it  the  roots  are  almost  sure  to  perish.  '1  hrough 
the  summer  the  night  temperature  should  be 
about  70  degs.,  with  10  degs.  more  in  the  day, 
giving  air  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Reduce  the  heat  in  autumn,  and  through  the 
winter  GO  degs.  by  night  will  do,  keeping  the 
plants  drier  at  the  roots.  About  the  end  of 
February  give  more  warmth,  and  move  into  pots 
a few  inches  larger,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  different  species.  Increase  the  heat  as 
the  season  goes  on.  They  will  flower  more  or 
less  during  the  summer,  but  not  so  as  to  make 
the  display  that  may  be  looked  for  when  they 
have  acquired  more  size.  As  soon  as  the  blooms 
begin  to  show  on  the  ends  of  the  spurs,  cease 
syringing  overhead,  as  water  sometimes  causes 
the  young  buds  to  drop  before  opening.  As  a 
matter  of  course  they  will  now  be  placed  where 
they  are  intended  to  grow,  which  may  be  over  a 
path,  up  a rafter,  or  round  a pillar  ; they  can 
likewise  be  used  as  trained  specimens  when  re- 
quired. However  employed,  they  are  better  in 
pots  than  planted  out.  All  that  is  further 
needed  is  to  give  more  pot- room  as  this  is 
wanted,  and  to  treat  through  the  winter  and 
summer  as  already  advised.  The  plants  will 
last  for  many  years. 

H.  Bella  and  H.  Paxtoni  are  small-growing 
shrubby  plants  of  a half  procumbent  habit,  and 
their  beautiful  pearly  white  and  pink  flowers 
are  produced  freely  in  the  spring  and  summer  ; 
they  strike  readily  in  spring  from  cuttings  made 
of  the  points  of  the  shoots,  consisting  of  several 


Flowers  of  Hoya  campanula' a. 


joints,  treated  like  the  other  sorts.  These 
do  not  require  large  pots — such  as  are  10  inches 
or  12  inches  in  diameter  will  be  found  big 
enough  for  most  purposes.  Like  all  the 
species,  they  must  have  plenty  of  light 
when  growing,  and  not  too  much  moisture 
either  in  the  atmosphere  or  at  the  root. 
When  flowering  they  require  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a moderate  number  of  neat 
sticks,  otherwise  the  branches  will  lie  quite  flat, 
but  they  should  by  no  means  be  subjected  to 
the  stiff,  formal  training  sometimes  seen  by 
placing  them  on  trellises,  as  it  completely 
destroys  the  elegant  appearance  the  plants  have 
when  allowed  to  assume  more  of  their  natural 
form.  The  pots  wherein  these  two  kinds  are 
grown  must  be  well  drained  ; they  like  a mode- 
rate  quantity  of  water  both  to  the  roots  and 
overhead  when  growing,  but  must  not  receive 
too  much  in  the  wintei’.  They  will  bear  the 
shoots  shortening  in  moderately  after  flowering, 
when  the  growth  has  got  larger  than  is  requisite. 
They  should  be  kept  in  a temperature  of  60  degs. 
when  at  rest  during  the  winter.  Both  these 
sorts  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  growing  in 
8-inch  or  10-inch  pots  suspended  from  the  roof 
over  the  paths  in  the  stove,  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient head-room  ; the  flowers  in  such  a position 
are  very  effective.  These  two  kinds  may  be  used 
freely  for  cutting,  as  they  yearly  produce  a pro- 
fusion of  bloom-spurs.  Their  delicate-coloured 
flowers  have  a charming  effect  when  mixed  with 
almost  anything  else. 

Insects. — Thrips  and  red-spider  will  some- 
times make  their  appearance  upon  them,  especi- 
ally if  the  atmosphere  is  kept  very  dry  for  a 


considerable  time  during  the  growing  season  ; 
but  a weak  solution  of  insecticide  will  be  found 
an  effectual  cure.  Scale  and  mealy-bug  must 
be  kept  under  by  syringing  with  stronger  appli- 
cations of  insecticide  when  at  rest,  but  it  should 
be  kept  away  from  the  roots.  In  the  growing 
season  syringe  with  clean  warm  water  and 
sponge  the  leaves  and  shoots.  The  following 
are  likewise 

Desirable  sorts  that  will  succeed  under 
similar  treatment  — H.  globulosa ; Tins  has 
thick  leathery  foliage  of  moderate  size  ; the 
flowers  are  straw-coloured,  produced  freely.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  being  a handsome,  distinct 
kind.  India.— II.  lasiantha : Flowers  pale 

orange  and  white  ; foliage  bold  and  handsome. 
From  Borne.— H.  linearis:  A distinct  new 

species,  with  slender  branches  and  long,  narrow 
leaves.  Flowers  produced  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  white,  with  pink  centre.  A suitable 
plant  for  a hanging-basket.  From  the  Himalaya. 
— H.  pallidiflora : Is  a small-growing  species, 
with  white  flowers.  Java.—  H.  Shepherdi : Adis- 
tinct-habited  plant,  with  stout  foliage ; the 
flowers  are  suffused  with  rose.  A native  of  India. 
—The  flesh-coloured  Hoya,  H.  carnosa,  from 
China,  and  the  variegated  varieties  of  this 
species,  H.  carnosa  picta  and  H.  carnosa  vane- 
gata  (which  are  similar  in  habit  of  growth, 
differing  from  the  normal  type  in  having  varie- 
gated leaves),  will  thrive  in  a greenhouse.  1 hey 
are  medium  growers,  and  may  be  either  ustd 
for  draping  a pillar  or  rafter,  or  as  trained 
specimens,  in  which  case  they  are  best  grown 
on  a wire  trellis.  Their  propagation  and  after 
treatment  is  similar  to  that  advised  for  the 
twining  stove  species,  except  that  they  require 
less  heat,  and,  growing  slower,  are  longer  before 
they  need  putting  in  full-sized  pots. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

I do  not  think  “ Cestrian,”  in  Gardening, 
August  6th,  page  315,  does  these  plants  justice 
for  in  speaking  of  them  he  says:  “ Beware  of 
letting  the  least  drop  of  water  fall  on  the  foliage 
after  the  plant  has  passed  the  baby  stage.  A 
drip  on  the  leaf  burns  a hole  in  it  like  an  acid. 
Now,  after  reading  this,  I was  obliged  to  ask 
myself  a question:  Are  these  Tuberous  Be- 
gonias which  I have  been  using  for  bedding 
out  during  these  past  few  years,  and  with 
such  happy  results  ? Since  reading  the  re- 
marks of  ‘‘Cestrian”  I have  visited  Hampton 
Court-gardens,  and  here  the  Begonia-beds 
are  a special  feature-indeed,  they  are  splen- 
did in  their  effect— and  I have  also  visited 
the  fine  establishment  of  the  Messrs  Laing 
at  Forest-hill,  where  many  hundred  thousand 
plants  revel  in  the  open  air,  and  I fail  to 
see  where  the  rain  spoils  the  f°llag®  °f  the-e 
more  than  it  does  a “ Geranium,  whilst  it  does 
not  destroy  the  flowers  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree  as  it  does  with  the  last-named  plant. 
It  is  true  the  blooms  fall  off  somewhat  ; but  this 
must  always  occur  with  any  flower,  and  I noticed 
at  the  Hampton  Court-gardens,  where  many 
the  small-flowered  drooping  kinds  are  used, 
with  pointed  petals,  that  these  kinds  do  drop 
their  flowers  the  worst ; but,  then,  where  there 
are  such  a large  number  of  blooms  they  are  not 
missed.  J'  jARVIS- 


THE  MEXICAN  HAND-PLANT  (CHEIROS- 
TEMON  PLATANOIDES). 

This  is  a very  curious  and  rare  plant,  said  to 
be  a native  of  Mexico,  but  there  it  is  usually 
found  in  solitary  examples  ; but  the  tree  exists 
in  large  numbers  near  to  the  city  of  Guatemala. 
The  supposition  exists  that  the  Mexican  Indians 
had  carried  seeds  back  with  them  in  ancient 
times,  just  as  friends  of  “ C.  Fraser  have 
brought  home  some  seeds  of  this  plant  from 
Mexico  to  Lancashire,  and  this  has  caused  him 
toask  what  shall  I do  with  them,  when  will 
it  flower,  and  what  heat  does  it  require  . \\  itii 

regard  to  the  seeds,  sow  them  at  once,  and  get 
them  to  germinate  as  soon  as  possible,  and  t 
heat  the  plants  will  require  through  the  winter 
months  should  be  between  50  degs.  and  60  dfg®;  ’ 
and  the  air  should  be  kept  rather  dry.  I have 
only  once  had  this  plant  under  my  charge,  and 
this  was  a specimen  some  twenty  feet  high, 

a large  spreading  head.  The  leaves  ai  e large 

three  to  five  lobed  or  more,  so  that  the  leat  is 
very  much  like  the  Plane-tree,  saving  this  differ- 
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ence,  that  in  the  Plane  the  leaves  are  quite 
smooth  on  both  sides, but  in  the  case  of  the  Hand- 
plant  they  are  covered  beneath  with  a thick 
coating  of  stellate  hairs,  whilst  the  upper  side 
is  of  a plain  dull-green.  When  will  it  flower? 
Well,  I should  say  that  in  about  twenty-five 
years  after  the  seeds  germinate  will  be  time 
enough  for  you  to  ask  that  question  ; but  the 
plant  may  be  always  pointed  out  as  the  Hand- 
plant  from  Mexico.  It  is  nearly  a hundred  years 
since  this  plant  was  noted  boUnically  by  Prof. 
Cervantes,  who  records  the  fact  that  the  flowers 
were  venerated  so  much  by  the  Indians  and 
others  that  they  were  gathered  even  before 
opening,  and  so  no  seeds  were  allowed  to  form 
and  ripen  ; but  from  a single  individual  tree 
existing  in  Mexico  we  have  been  introduced  to 
a forest  of  them  near  Guatemala,  so  that  the 
supply  of  seeds  still  remains.  The  flower  to 
which  this  plant  owes  its  name  is  large  and 
somewhat  cup-shaped,  and  of  a dull-red  colour, 
the  sides  being  divided  into  five  lobes  ; these, 
while  having  the  sides  of  a heavy  red,  are  yellow 
at  the  base.  The  stamens  are  long  and  divided 
into  five  segments  resembling  somewhat  the 
fingers  of  the  human  hand.  It  continues  in 
flower  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  and  then 
the  blossoms  fade.  The  plant  may  be  grown  in 
a mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  the 
pots  should  be  well  drained.  A fair  amount  of 
water  should  be  given  during  the  growing 
season,  but  much  less  will  be  necessary  during 
the  winter  ; but  do  not  let  it  suffer  for  want  of 
moisture  at  any  season.  J.  Jarvis. 


A PROFITABLE  GREENHOUSE. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  who  has  a good  deal 
of  spare  time  on  his  hands,  and  who  is  very  fond 
of  his  garden  in  which  he  works  with  a will 
that  clearly  shows  how  much  pleasure  an 
amateur  gardener  may  get  out  his  work  when 
he  sets  about  it  in  the  right  way.  Two  years 
ago  this  gentleman  had  erected  a greenhouse, 
which  he  designed  himself,  and  which  I think 
worthy  of  a brief  description,  I must  first  say 
that  it  was  planned  more  with  a view  to  make 
it  profitable  than  ornamental,  and  at  present  it 
is  not  heated,  as  the  owner  has  a wish  to  test 
its  capacity  without  it,  so  as  to  be  able  in  a year 
or  two  longer  to  prove  which  will  be  the  most 
economical  plan  of  working,  it  being  his  inten- 
tion to  put  in  a hot-water  boiler  and  pipes  after 
he  has  given  it  a fair  trial  as  it  now  is.  The 
form  is  span-roofed,  facing  north  and  south.  The 
house  is  50  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide.  The 
interior  arrangements  consist  of  a stage  in  the 
middle  with  a space  of  about  5 feet  at  each  end 
between  the  glass  and  the  stage,  and  there  is 
nearly  the  same  space  along  the  sides  which  is 
divided  into  a walk  and  narrow  border.  The  first 
tier  of  the  stage  commences  18  inches  from  the 
ground  and  rises  to  within  2£  feet  of  the  glass  at 
the  apex.  It  will  be  seen  there  is  a considerable 
space  available  beneath  the  stage.  This  is 
devoted  to  Mushroom  culture  throughout  the 
winter,  early  spring,  and  summer.  The  heat, 
however,  is  found  to  be  too  great  for  the  Mush- 
rooms iu  the  hottest  mouths  of  the  year. 
During  the  spring  the  stage  is  occupied  with 
Strawberries  in  pots  ; when  the  fruit  is  gathered 
from  these  their  place  is  taken  with  Tomatoes 
in  pots,  already  prepared,  the  plants  having  been 
previously  raised  iu  a heated  structure.  In  the 
early  spring  a few  Peas  and  Potatoes,  as  well 
as  Lettuces  and  Radishes,  are  grown  upon  the 
border  next  the  glass,  vacant  spaces  being  left 
at  intervals  for  Tomato-plants  which  are  set  out 
about  the  end  of  April.  It  will  be  seen  that 
every  available  foot  of  space  is  utilised  during 
the  season  with  such  crops  as  are  likely  to  be 
profitable,  and  at  the  same  time  suitable  for 
such  a structure.  I have  referred  to  this 
house  and  the  management  of  it,  because  it  is 
not  often  that  I meet  with  an  amateur  grower 
who  goes  to  work  on  such  thoroughly  practical 
lines.  I can  only  say  in  conclusion  that  he 
deserves  to  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from 
the  undertaking.  J.  q_  q_ 


1342.— Raising  Streptocarpus  from 
seeds. — “ South  Staffordshire  ” asks  for  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  culture  of  hybrid  Streptocarpus, 
and  I may  tell  him  that  there  are  very  few  green- 
house flowers  of  recent  introduction  to°  beat 
these  hybrids  either  for  their  richness  of  colour- 
ing, their  continuous  blooming,  or  the  long  time 


the  individual  flowers  last  in  perfection.  With 
proper  management  they  can  be  had  in  bloom 
all  the  year  round.  The  flowers  are  tubular, 
widening  out  at  the  mouth,  and  slightly 
recurved,  in  length  about  1’2  inches  to  2 inches. 
The  blooms  are  generally  upright  or  horizontal, 
thus  displaying  their  full  beauty,  which  equals 
in  some  cases,  if  not  excels,  that  of  the  choicest 
Gloxinia.  The  seed,  which  is  extremely  minute, 
should  be  sown  in  pans  containing  a compost  of 
light,  porous,  fibrous  loam,  mixed  with  peat  and 
silver  sand  in  equal  parts.  It  is  essential  that 
the  pans  be  well  drained.  Sow  thinly,  as  the 
seed  germinates  very  irregularly  ; in  fact,  I 
have  found  some  seedlings  appear  three  months 
after  the  sowing.  Owing  to  the  extremely  small 
size  of  the  seed  it  must  only  be  slightly  covered. 
Place,  the  pans  in  a warm  and  moist  position, 
shading  from  the  sun.  It  is  advisable  to  place 
a pane  of  glass  over  the  pan  to  check  evapora- 
tion. When  the  first  young  plants  are  large 
enough  they  should  be  pricked  out  into  a 
mixture  of  two-thirds  good  fibrous  loam  and 
one-third  peat  and  sand  in  equal  proportions. 
When  the  young  plants  reach  the  third  or  fourth 
leaf  place  them  singly  in  small  pots  and  grow 
them  on  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature. 
During  hot  weather  they  should  have  a slight 
shade  from  bright  sunshine.  If  “ South  Stafford- 
shire ” follows  these  instructions  he  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  a fine  batch  of  plants,  which 
cannot  fail  to  find  admirers,  even  when  grouped 
with  the  most  showy  stove  plants.  This  new 
race  of  hybrid  Streptocarpus  are  essentially 
amateurs’  plants  as  they  are  even  more  diverse 
in  their  colouring  than  the  Gloxinia,  which  they 
somewhat  resemble  ; but,  unlike  the  Gloxinia, 
they  do  not  need  a stove  temperature  to  do 
justice  to  them,  an  ordina'-y  greenhouse  being 
all  they  require.  As  pot  plants  they  are  most 
beautiful,  and  do  very  well  planted  out  in  the 
borders  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
Visitors  to  Kew  this  year  were  much  pleased 
with  a row  of  Streptocarpus  planted  out  in  the 
Cactus-house.  I may  mention  that  these  new 
hybrids  were  originally  raised  by  Mr.  Watson, 
sub-curator  of  Kew  Gardens. — A.  B.  G. 

1394.  — Greenhouse  “ Geraniums.”— 

Three  of  the  best  single  Zonals  in  cultivation 
are  Fiery  Cross  (crimson),  Hyacinth  (scarlet), 
and  the  S wanley  Single  White,  or  Amy  Amphle  tt. 
Three  best  doubles  : F.  V.  Raspail  (crimson- 
scarlet),  or  Turtle’s  Surprise,  of  which  the 
flowers  are  exactly  similar,  Belle  Mancicnue 
(salmon),  and  Mme.  Leon  Dalloy  (blush  white). 
Best  bronze-leaved  kinds : Her  Majesty,  J. 
Kirkham,  and  Marshal  Macinahon.  Silver- 
leaved : Boule  de  Neige,  Mrs.  Parker,  and 
Chelsea  Gem,  the  last  two  with  double  flowers. 
Three  tricolors : Mr.  H.  Cox,  Peter  Grieve 
(golden),  and  Mrs.  Laing  (silver).  Three  grand 
double  Ivy-leaved  varieties  : Souvenir  de  C. 
Turner,  (rich  pink),  Murillo  (crimson),  and 
T.  J.  von  Hohenzollern  (deep-scarlet). — B.  C.  R. 

1408.— Tulips  for  forcing  in  pots.— 

For  early  forcing  the  Due  Van  Thol  section 
comes  in  earliest,  but  as  they  are  not  appreciated ; 
the  best  varieties  are  Duchess  of  Parma  (orange- 
red  and  yellow),  Wouverman  (dark  purple), 
White  Joost  Van  Vondel  (white),  White  Potte- 
bakker,  also  white,  and  a cheaper  variety ; Chry- 
solora  and  Ophir  d’Or  are  the  two  best  yellow 
varieties.  Keizerskroon,  one  of  the  best  (scarlet 
with  yellow  margin),  Cottage  Maid  (white  and 
rose),  Proserpine  (rosy-crimson),  Van  der  Veer 
(the  best  purple-tinted  variety),  and  Vermilion 
Brilliant  (bright  scarlet).  I never  care  to  force 
the  double  varieties,  but  if  it  is  desirable  to  do  so, 
grow  Tournesol  (red  and  yellow),  La  Candeur 
(white),  Rex  rubrorum  (red),  and  Yellow  Rose 
(yellow),  rather  late.  Pot  the  bulbs  in  September, 
and  plunge  them  out-of-doors  without  any  pro- 
tection, and  as  soon  as  they  have  rooted  well 
they  may  be  placed  in  a gentle  heat  at  first, 
increasing  the  temperature  as  it  is  seen  they 
are  in  good  growth. — J.  D.  E. 

l ion.— Greenhouse  Fuchsias.— Flocon 
de  Neige,  Cannell's  Gem,  and  Mrs.  Mein  are 
probably  the  three  best  Fuchsias  with  single 
white  corollas,  and  Mme.  Jules  Chretien,  Moles- 
worth,  and  Mme.  Galli  Marie  ditto,  with  double 
white  corollas.  If  you  want  single  light  kinds, 
with  white  tube  and  pink  corollas,  Beauty  of 
Lavington,  Lustre  Improved,  and  Guiding  Star 
or  Marginata  will  suit  you.  Countess  of  Aber- 
deen has  small  flowers,  which  are  entirely 
almost  pure  white,  or  of  a very  light-blush 


shade  when  exposed'  to  much  air  and  sunshine. 
Amongst  the  very  best  single  dark  kinds  are 
President,  Resplendent,  and  General  Roberts  ; 
dark  doubles,  Phenomenal,  Depute  Berlet,  and 
Avalanche. — B.  C.  R. 

1417.— Caterpillars  in  greenhouses. 

— Unless  you  like  to  turn  loose  a robin  in  your 
greenhouse,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a care- 
ful examination  of  every  plant  and  picking  off 
the  caterpillars.  The  hairy  ones,  which  develop 
into  the  white  Ermine  Moth,  must  be  treated 
thus,  for  it  is  probable  that  a Robin  will  let 
them  alone.  The  wasp-like  flies  which  you 
speak  of  are  sun-flies,  and  the  green  maggots 
which  they  produce  do  not  feed  upon  leaves,  but 
upon  the  green-fly  which  injures  the  plants. 
These  maggots  can  be  at  once  known  by 
their  tapering  anterior  extremity,  which  is  con- 
stantly feeling  about  for  aphides,  until  one  is 
seized,  and  held  aloft  until  sucked  dry.  Down 
the  back  of  this  maggot  you  will  see  a pale  line 
constantly  in  motion,  whereas  the  pale  or  white 
lines  on  butterfly  caterpillars  are  external  and 
motionless.  Do  not  destroy  such  maggots,  for 
they  are  friends.  — A.  G.  Butler. 

There  is  no  way  to  get  rid  of  these  caterpillars 

except  by  picking  them  off  the  plants  and  destroying  them. 
The  butterflies  have  done  the  mischief.  They  should  be 
hunted  out  and  destroyed  when  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
greenhouse. — J.  D.  E. 

1287. — Green  tree-frogs. — The  change  of 
colour  is  due  to  relaxation  of  the  pigment  cells 
in  the  skin,  and  is  a sign  of  I033  of  tone  in  the 
system.  Normally  the  colour  of  Hyla  arborea 
is  a bright  grass-green  on  the  back,  shading  to 
whitish  on  the  under  side,  and  the  change  to  a 
darker  shade  is  accompanied  usually  by  other 
signs  of  ill  health,  such  as  diminished  desire  for 
food.  It  would  be  advisable  to  feed  it  until  it 
is  again  able  to  look  after  itself.  They  are 
much  more  active  than  the  other  members  of 
the  family  Ranidfc,  and  their  ability  to  climb 
on  an  upright  smooth  surface — such  as  a 
window — is  remarkable.  The  male  Hyla  emits 
a peculiar  croaking  sound  which  is  repeated 
four  or  five  times  ; but  as  they  are  nocturnal  in 
habits  this  is  only  to  be  heard  at  night,  and  I 
have  frequently  noticed  that  it  usually  precedes 
damp  weather.  They  feed  principally  upon 
insects,  such  as  flies,  which  their  agility  enables 
them  to  catch  even  when  flying.  They  have 
also  a partiality  for  small  red  earthworms,  and 
it  should  lie  remembered  that  although  they  are 
tree-frogs,  water  is  not  unknown  to  them  in 
their  natural  habitat.  They  are  elegant  swim- 
mers.— A.  F.  R. 


1398.  — A jobbing  gardener’s  con- 
nection— A good  deal  depends  on  what  you 
mean  by  a conuection.  If  you  refer  to  doiDg 
the  work  only  in  different  gardens,  I very  much 
doubt  if  there  are  any  recognised  rules  to  guide 
you  ; but  if  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
supplying  the  same  gardens  with  seeds  and 
plants — having  the  convenience  of  raising  the 
latter  yourself — the  connection  may  be  worth  a 
trifle.  As  a practical  man  you  will  understand 
the  uncertainties  attending  any  change  of 
hands  in  such  cases  ; at  the  same  time  an  intro- 
duction to  the  people  who  may  employ  you  is 
certainly  worth  something. — J.  C.  C. 

I do  not  think  there  are  any  hard  and  fast 

rules  by  which  a jobbing  gardener’s  business 
could  be  valued.  This  is  mainly  a question  of 
the  profit  arising  therefrom,  which  the  books 
kept  will  show.  It  used  to  be  considered  the 
goodwill  of  a business  was  worth  one  year’s  net 
profits  ; but  we  live  in  changeable  times,  and  in 
these  days  of  keen  competition  and  cutting 
prices  the  goodwill  of  anything  now  is  what 
anyone  is  willing  to  give  for  it ; but  a sound 
business  never  need  go  begging  for  someone  to 
take  it  up. — E.  H. 

1 392.  — Amaryllis  formosissima.  — This 
is  the  Jacobean  Lily  (Sprekelia  formosissima). 
The  bulbs  are  hardy  in  dry  warn  soils  in 
England,  and  will  generally  flower  freely  if 
planted  against  a wall  of  a hothouse  facing 
south.  They  must  have  a season  of  drought 
when  at  rest ; in  a good  position,  such  as  I have 
named  above,  they  will  flower  in  the  spring  and 
again  in  the  autumn.  It  flowers  treated  as  the 
Hippeastrums  are  ; they  receive  a good  supply 
of  water  and  moderate  heat  when  in  growth,  and 
a decided  season  of  rest  in  winter — at  that 
time  they  should  have  no  water  whatsoever. — 
J.  D.  E. 
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CROWING  "CUCUMBERS. 

1403. — Cucumbers  may  be  had  all  the  year 
round  if  the  necessary  conveniences  for  their 
culture  exist.  If  Cucumbers  are  required  in 
winter  the  seeds  should  he  sown  now,  but  there 
must  be  a genial  heat  both  for  the  roots  and  the 
tops  or  they  will  not  succeed.  From  (55  degs. 
to70degs.  at  night,  with  a bottom-heatof  80  degs. 
to  85  degs.  will  be  required.  In  many  houses 
for  winter  Cucumbers  the  bottom-heat  exceeds 
these  figures,  but  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
advantage  in  it  after  the  plants  come  into  bearing. 
Keep  the  roots  comfortable,  but  there  is  no  abso- 
lute necessity  to  exceed  85  degs. ; in  point  of  fact, 
I have  had  very  good  success  with  plants  where 
the  bottom-heat  was  not  much  in  excess  of  the 
top-heat.  No  one  can  learn,  however,  to  grow 
Cucumbers,  especially  in  winter,  from  merely 
reading  about  it.  Useful  hints  can  be  given  on 
paper,  but  that  is  all ; there  are  important 
details  which  no  one  has  yet  set  down  in  black 
and  white.  We  may  give  tables  of  temperatures, 
but  even  these  require  modification  in  sympathy 
with  the  outside  temperature.  The  man  who 
draws  a hard  and  fast  line  and  works  up  to  it, 
usually  blunders  and  comes  to  grief.  There  is, 
and  always  must  be,  a certain  margin  for  indi- 
vidual judgment  to  fill  in.  In  growing  winter 
Cucumbers  plants  set  out  early  in  September 
will  begin  to  bear  in  a month  under  favourable 
circumstances,  and  will  continue  to  bear  moder- 
ately all  winter.  Do  not  overcrowd.  Every 
season’s  experience  still  further  impresses  upon 
my  mind  the  necessity  for  more  space  if  the 
plants  are  to  have  a reasonably  long  life.  Many 
of  my  plants  set  out  last  January  have 
covered  10  feet  in  length  of  trellis,  and  they 
would  have  been  still  more  profitable  if  they  had 
at  least  3 feet  more  space.  For  winter,  when  the 
plants  have  plenty  of  space,  there  is  not  so  much 
pinching  and  pruning  required,  and  the  plants 
acquire  a robustness  of  habit  that  is  absent  from 
the  much-pruned  ones.  To  sum  up  in  a few 
words,  set  out  strong  plants  in  good  soil,  free 
from  wire  worms  and  other  injurious  insects,  far 
enough  apart  to  give  them  plenty  of  space  to 
develop  fully.  If  pipes  are  used  for  bottom- 
heat,  I like  to  place  a layer  of  stable-manure 
over  the  pipes,  and  on  this  to  place  the  soil, 
which  need  not  be  of  any  great  depth  at  starting, 
but  frequent  light  top- dressings  will  be  bene- 
ficial. Fresh  soil,  if  only  just  a light  sprinkle  is 
given,  tends  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  and 
Cucumbers  in  winter  do  not  require  much  venti- 
lation— not  nearly  so  much  as  they  commonly 
receive — but  on  bright  days  there  must  be  suffi- 
cient moisture  in  the  atmosphere  to  keep  a film 
of  moisture  on  the  glass.  So  long  as  this 
happens  there  will  be  no  scorching  of  leaves  even 
in  the  brightest  sunshine.  For  Cucumbers  at 
Easter  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  December  in 
a warm,  close  house,  and  planted  out  in  January, 
giving  the  same  temperature  both  top  and 
bottom,  as  has  been  stated  above,  making 
allowances  for  the  fluctuations  of  the  weather 
outside.  For  instance,  when  the  outside  tem- 
perature is  low  the  temperature  of  the  Cucumber- 
house  may  drop  in  sympathy,  but  in  the  coldest 
weather  I always  like  to  find  the  thermometer  in 
the  early  Cucumber-house  above  60  degs.,  or  at 
least  not  below  that  figure,  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  best  soil  for  Cucumbers  is,  I 
think,  good  turfy  loam,  one  half,  and  the  remainder 
thoroughly  old  manure,  with  just  a sprinkling  of 
wood-ashes  and  soot.  The  wood-ashes  seem  to 
keep  the  soil  from  getting  sour,  when  tfie  water- 
pot  is  used  freely,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
it  freely  before  the  crop  is  gathered.  As  regards 
the  number  of  fruits  that  each  plant  will  bear, 
nothing  but  the  merest  guesswork  can  be  stated. 
I have  had  plants  which  have  averaged  twenty 
fruits  a week  for  many  weeks  ; but  these  were 
exceptional  cases,  and  as  I never  ventilate 
Cucumbers,  the  growth  is  very  rapid.  The  non- 
ventilator, under  ordinary  circumstances,  will 
cut  two  fruits  where  the  man  who  ventilates 
freely  will  only  cut  one  ; and,  again,  I never 
permit  a fruit  to  hang  after  it  is  large  enough 
for  use,  and  the  plants  receive  the  necessary 
support  to  enable  them  to  do  their  work 
properly.  I generally  place  about  half-a-bushel 
of  soil  or  a little  more  on  each  hill  when  setting 
out  the  plants,  and  put  an  inch  or  so  all  over  the 
bed  in  addition ; but  as  soon  as  the  plants  get 
fairly  started  and  the  white  roots  work  through, 


warm  soil  is  kept  inside  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing them  up,  and  this  is  done  frequently. 

E.  H. 


GROWING  CELERY. 

Much  as  we  may  admire  the  extra  fine  Celery  to 
be  seen  at  many  horticultural  meetings  those  at 
all  experienced  in  the  matter  are  well  aware 
that  these  specimens  of  the  gardener’s  skill  are 
not  to  be  commended  for  ordinary  purposes. 
Nobody  knows  but  those  who  have  grown  exhi- 
bition Celery  how  much  labour  and  skill  have  to 
be  expended  on  it  during  the  season,  and  prob- 
ably even  fewer  have  paused  to  think  how  much 
of  the  extra  size  thus  gained  is  ruthlessly 
reduced  when  the  Celery  is  required  for  use. 
The  waste  connected  with  the  extra  large  pro- 
duce— not  merely  Celery,  but  various  other 
vegetables — is  almost  incredible,  and  those  who 
object  to  this  have  no  remedy  other  than  sup- 
plying the  kitchen  with  samples  more  nearly 
approaching  in  size  what  is  really  wanted.  To 
employers  I would  say  by  all  means  let  the 
gardener  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
skill  in  the  vegetable  growing  line,  and  the 
gardener  I would  strongly  advise  not  to  abuse 


Celery  “ Clay  worth  Tark  Pink.” 


the  privilege.  If  this  advice  is  taken  a few 
dozen  extra  fine  stalks  or  sticks  of  Celery  will 
be  grown  ; the  bulk  of  the  crop,  however,  more 
nearly  approaching  the  model  samples  of  the  ex- 
cellent kind  of  Celery  shown  in  the  illustration. 
If  this  is  done  everybody  will  be  pleased.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  extra  large  produce 
is  wasteful  that  samples  very  much  smaller  must 
always  be  considered  superior,  as  it  is  quite 
possible  to  err  in  not  devoting  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  growth  of  any  one  kind  of  vegetable. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  Celery,  under- 
grown, badly-blanched  stuff  being  hard,  poor  in 
flavour,  and  indigestible.  The  examples  of 
“ Clay  worth  Park  Pink”  Celery,  here  repre- 
sented, cannot  be  considered  undergrown  in  any 
way,  and,  in  fact,  are  an  excellent  type  of 
Celery — well  grown,  with  sufficient  strong, 
clean,  and  straight  outer  stalks  to  enclose  and 
protect  the  heart ; the  latter  well  developed, 
perfectly  blanched,  solid,  crisp,  and  nutty  in 
flavour,  presenting  all  the  good  qualities  one 
expects  to  find  in  Celery  without  much  waste. 

W. 


1262.— Treatment  of  Seakale.— First 
of  all,  if  you  have  any  old  plants  you  can  dig 


| them  up,  and  obtain  first-class  sets  for  planting. 

I If  you  have  not  any,  you  can  easily  obtain 
from  any  grower  some  of  the  thong  like  roots, 
for  a small  payment.  And  to  prepare  the  sets, 
take  great  care  to  keep  the  top  of  the  root 
upwards,  or  else  it  greatly  delays  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  Cut  the  top  level  with  a sharp 
knife,  and  the  bottom  slanting  ; each  set  should 
be  about  four  inches  long.  These  should  be 
planted  in  the  spring  in  a piece  of  ground 
deexfly  dug  an<l  manured  the  previous  autumn, 
about  18  inches  apart  each  way,  and  even 
closer  if  you  have  not  space.  Take  care  and 
keep  all  weeds  down,  by  frequently  using  the 
hoe,  for  the  cleaner  they  are  kept,  the  better 
the  jdants  will  be  able  to  ripen  their  crowns. 
In  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
dropped  off,  you  can  remove  them  and  cover 
litter  over  the  crowns,  not  that  the  frost  will 
hurt,  but  to  keep  the  ground  from  getting  too  hard 
for  you  to  get  the  crowns  up.  The  best  way,  if 
there  is  likelihood  of  severe  frost,  is  to  get  up 
as  many  crowns  as  you  think  you  may  require, 
and  lay  them  in  sand  or  leaf-mould  in 
a shed  until  you  require  them  for  use. 
The  best  and  simplest  way  is  to  get  an  old  wine- 
case  or  box  of  that  description  about  2 feet  deep, 
cut  the  roots  off  the  plant  and  leave  the  crown 
piece  not  longer  than  4 inches  or  5 inches,  have 
enough  soil,  leaf-mould  will  do,  to  come  level 
with  the  crown,  then  you  may  put  the  crowns 
as  close  together  as  you  can,  or  you  will  be 
guided  by  what  quantity  you  require  for  a 
batch.  Water  the  crowns  with  a little  tepid 
water  to  settle  the  soil  around  them,  and  then 
fill  the  box  with  clean  leaves,  and  the  boxes  can 
be  stood  under  the  stage  of  a greenhouse  or  any- 
where where  the  temperature  is  about  50  to  60 
degs.  ; they  do  not  require  much  beyond  that 
for  a start.  This  way  answers  well  for  house 
work  where  you  only  require  small  quantities, 
but  for  market,  where  you  require  larger  quan- 
tities, a good  way  is  to  utilise  Cucumber-pits 
if  you  have  a little  bottom  heat.  Cover  a hurdle 
over  the  pipes  and  put  on  some  litter  to  keep 
the  soil  from  going  through  ; plant  in  the  same 
way  as  in  boxes  ; take  care  not  to  let  them  get 
dry.  In  preparing  your  sets  for  forcing,  you  can 
in  the  meantime  in  cutting  off  the  roots,  prepare 
them  in  the  way  stated,  for  the  following  spring 
planting,  and  lay  them  in  sand,  and  they  will 
be  forming  good  crowns  for  planting.  After  the 
crowns  are  forced  they  are  better  thrown  away, 
as  you  can  obtain  better  results  with  young  sets. 
— G.  E.  Chappel,  Park-place. 

1415. — Fertilisation  of  Tomatoes.— I 

agree  with  you  that  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that 
the  ordinary  methods  recommended  to  fertilise 
the  flowers  of  Tomatoes  are  of  any  value,  as,  like 
you,  I could  never  detect  any  pollen  on  the 
brush  after  I had  been  over  them.  I,  however, 
put  the  matter  to  a practical  test  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  year.  Having  in  previous 
years  made  it  a point  to  fertilise  all  the  flowers 
as  they  opened  up  to  the  beginning  of  June,  I 
decided  this  season  not  to  do  so.  The  result  is 
that  I have  taken  as  good,  if  not  a better,  crop 
of  fruit  from  the  same  house  as  I ever  had  be- 
fore. As  my  plants  opened  their  first  flowers 
early  in  February  I feel  quite  certain  that  my 
experiment  conclusively  proves  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  assist  the  flowers  in 
setting  their  fruit.  Several  readers  of  Garden- 
ing have  seen  during  the  season  the  house  of 
Tomatoes  to  which  I refer,  and  they  will  bear 
me  out  in  what  I say  with  regard  to  the  crop 
obtained. — J.  C.  C. 

Owing  to  the  positions  of  the  anthers 

and  pistils,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  get  any 
pollen  on  the  brush  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
only  method  being  to  split  open  the  tube-like 
congregation  of  stamens  and  apply  the  brush  to 
their  inner  surfaces  But  in  order  to  effect  self- 
fertilisation,  which  suffices  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, it  is  only  necessary  to  touch  the  expanded 
blossoms  rather  sharply  with  a feather  or  bit  of 
stick — I find  the  finger  as  good  as  anything— 
and  if  this  is  done  when  the  sun  is  shining  and 
the  atmosphere  moderately  dry,  during  the 
middle  part  of  the  day,  “ Barnes  ” will  see  quite 
a little  cloud  of  pollen  liberated,  some  of  which 
is  sure  to  get  on  the  stigma,  and  the  ovary  then 
becomes  impregnated.  When,  as  in  cross-ferti- 
lisation, it  is  desired  to  transfer  the  pollen  of 
one  flower  to  the  stigma  of  another,  the  stamen- 
tube  must  be  split,  as  above,  and  the  pollen  con- 
veyed by  any  convenient  means  to  its  proper 
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destination  ; but  this  is  a decidedly  troublesome 
and  difficult  operation,  and  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances totally  unnecessary. — B.  C.  R. 

1404. — Maggots  in  Mushrooms.— It 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  stated  in 
Gardening  that  a brick  building — or,  for  that 
matter,  any  other  close  structure — is  too  hot  for 
Mushrooms  during  the  summer  months.  The 
produce  invariably  gets  infested  with  maggots. 
In  your  case  as  soon  as  the  weather  cools  down 
the  insects  will  disappear.  If  you  have  no  shed 
with  a north  aspect,  and  with  an  open  front,  you 
had  better  make  up  the  beds  another  year  under 
the  shade  of  a north  wall  or  building,  and  use 
thatched  hurdles,  or  sheets  of  corrugated  iron, 
to  keep  off  the  rain. — J.  C.  C. 

This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  culti- 
vating Mushrooms  in  buildings,  especially  a 
building  exposed  to  the  sun  during  summer. 
Possibly  something  might  be  done  to  keep  out 
the  Mushroom  flies  by  giving  the  building  a 
thorough  cleansing  before  the  first  beds  are 
made  up  after  the  summer  season  sets  in. 
Thoroughly  saturate  every  wall  and  the  wood- 
work also  with  lime-wash,  and  clear  out  all  old 
manure  or  the  remnants  of  exhausted  beds. 
Make  a clean  sweep  of  everything.  In  my  own 
case  after  the  spring-beds  are  over  the  house  is 
cleared,  whitewashed,  and  left  empty  for  a few 
weeks.  The  beds  in  the  meantime  being  made 
up  in  the  open  are  preferably  under  the  shade  of 
a wall  or  rather  lofty  fence,  and  then  about 
August  beds  are  made  up  in  the  house  again  in 
succession  as  required  for  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring-bearing. — E.  H. 

1405. — Green-fly  on  Cucumber.— There 
are  different  species  of  fly  which  attack  Cucum- 
bers and  other  plants,  and  some  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  kill  than  others  ; but  I have  never  met 
with  anything  in  the  aphis  family  that  can 
stand  up  against  repeated  doses  of  Tobacco 
smoke.  If  the  plants  are  in  a bad  state  through 
neglect  it  becomes  a question  for  consideration 
whether  they  are  worth  the  cost  ; but  there  is 
no  doubt  the  flies  can  be  cleared  out  by  fumi- 
gation properly  applied,  but  once  smoking  will 
not  do.  Smoke  two  evenings  in  succession, 
then  wait  a couple  of  days,  and  repeat  it ; then 
examine  the  plants  closely  and  see  how  the 
enemy  looks.  Possibly  there  may  still  be  some 
insects  alive.  If  so,  fumigate  again  for  two 
evenings  in  succession.  The  Tobacco,  or 
Tobacco-paper,  must  not  be  permitted  to  flare, 
and,  if  necessary,  more  than  one  apparatus 
should  be  used,  so  that  the  house  can  be  filled 
with  smoke  in  a reasonable  time.  The  most 
trouble  I ever  experienced  with  flies  on  Cucum- 
bers arose  through  the  purchase  of  some 
Bouvardias  at  a sale  in  London.  The  plants 
were  placed  for  a time  in  a Cucumber-house, 
without  noticing  there  were  flies  upon  it ; in 
fact,  I think  the  flies  did  not  develop  till  later. 
They  seemed  to  be  a smaller  species  than  I had 
been  accustomed  to  deal  with,  with  rounder 
bodies  and  a rather  darker  skin,  but  they  were 
not  the  black  aphis.  They  were  cleared  after  a 
time,  but  the  work  was  a difficult  one.  — E.  H. 

1349.— Cucumber  growing  for  profit. 

— Cucumbers  are  grown  in  market-gardens  all 
the  year  round,  but  the  best  prices  are  made 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
April.  At  that  time  of  year  good  samples  make 
about  12s.  per  doz.  It  is  not  advisable  to  get  a 
house  into  full  bearing  much  before  March,  as 
winter  prices  are  very  uncertain,  really  good 
Cucumbers  often  making  no  more  than  7s.  per 
doz.  in  December  and  January.  From  May 
onwards  prices  rapidly  decline,  immense  quanti- 
ties of  well-grown  Cucumbers  being  brought 
into  the  London  markets  during  the  spring 
months.  In  a general  way  not  more  than  4s. 
per  doz.  can  be  relied  on  after  April.  Thus  you 
will  see  that  the  season  for  good  prices  is  limited 
to  about  two  months.  You  will  do  best  to 
sow  early  in  September,  which  will  allow  of  the 
plants  getting  fairly  strong  and  well  established 
by  winter.  Keep  them  from  mid  October  till 
January  at  a temperature  of  about  CO  degs.  by 
day  and  a little  less  at  night,  increasing  the 
heat  by  10  degs.  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Bottom-heat  is,  however,  indispensable 
at  that  time  of  year. — J.  C.,  Byfleet. 

Drawings  for  “ Gardening."  — Readers  trill 
kindly  remember  that  tee  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  dratrings  so  made  trill  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  trill  appear  in  due  oourse  in 
GiBDININe  ILLUSTRITD. 


ROSES. 

SWEET  BRIER  (ROSA  RUBIGINOSA). 
Sweet  Brier  is  ever  welcome,  and  ever  beau- 
tiful, whether  in  garden,  hedge,  or  woodland. 
The  sweet  scent  of  its  foliage  greets  us  in  the 


A spray  of  Sweet  B.'ier. 


earliest  days  of  April,  when  the  leaf-buds  are 
unfolding  ; it  bears  a profusion  of  flowers  in 
June,  and  a mass  of  fruit  that  is  highly  orna- 
mental in  late  autumn.  Planted  near  or  among 
the  lower  branches  of  some  evergreen  tree,  such 
as  a Holly,  a good  effect  may  be  gained  by  en- 
couraging it  to  throw  up  its  strong  shoots 
through  the  dark  foliage  ; the  showers  of  bright 
flowers  and  brilliant  berries  are  more  than 
usually  beautiful  when  seen  in  such  companion- 
ship. 


“DIJON”  TEA  ROSES. 

The  following  article  will  give  the  required 
information  about  these  Roses  to  “ D.  E.,” 
“ Rosa,”  and  others  : — 

Gloire  de  Dijon  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
generally  useful  Roses  we  have,  and  the  term 
“Dijon  ’Teas  is  used  to  classify  a few  other 
really  first-rate  Roses  of  similar  habit,  vigour, 
and  usefulness,  but  varying  in  colour.  Perhaps 
the  best  use  to  which  this  section  can  be  put  is 
for  covering  bare  walls,  fences,  or  any  unsightly 
object.  This  they  will  quickly  do.  Where 
room  can  be  found  for  huge  bushes  this  section 
will  supply  the  kinds,  and  for  the  pegging-down 
system  none  are  better  adapted  than  these.  To 
prune  back  their  6-feet  shoots  is  ridiculous,  as 
scores  of  flowers  are  wantonly  sacrificed,  but 
peg  them  down  and  they  will  flower  their  entire 
length  and  cover  the  ground  with  a carpet  of 
Roses.  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  too  well  known  to 
need  further  mention  here. 

Bouquet  d'Or  is  quite  fit  to  associate  with 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  being  as  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
very  free-flowering,  with  large,  long-pointed 
buds  of  bold  and  pretty  shape  and  full  double 
blooms.  In  colour  it  is  a pale-yellow,  deepening 
into  copper  and  buff'.  Apart  from  the  flowers, 
the  abundance  of  glossy  foliage  characteristic  of 
this  and  others  in  this  section  is  not  the  least 
of  its  charms. 

Emilie  Dupuv  has  been  rather  recently 
figured,  as  a plate  of  this  kind  appeared  in  the 
Garden  for  May  10  of  last  year,  ■with  a full  de- 
scription. It  is  a noble  Rose,  and  deserves 
extended  cultivation,  being  vigorous  and  free, 
with  massive  flowers  of  a deeper  apricot  or  buff 
colour  than  those  of  Bouquet  d’Or.  These  two 
fine  kinds  have  been  much  written  about  and 
described,  so  that  there  is  perhaps  now  no 


danger  of  their  merits  being  overlooked  ; but 
there  are  other  old  and  new  kinds  that  might  be 
associated  with  them  where  space  is  available. 

Mme.  Berard  is  now  fairly  well  known, 
having  been  in  commerce  since  1870,  and  yet  it 
is  curious  that  Emilie  Dupuy,  sent  out  in  the 
same  year  and  by  the  same  raiser  (Levet),  has, 
up  till  now,  remained  in  comparative  obscurity 
Mme.  Berard  is  a free  grower  and  bloomer,  and 
distinct  in  colour,  the  flowers  large,  double,  of 
a salmon-yellow  hue,  shading  to  clear  yellow, 
suffused  with  rose.  It  is  a grand  Rose  upon 
wall  or  fence,  but  in  some  situations  seems  espe- 
cially prone  to  mildew,  although  I have  seen  it 
where  it  was  never  attacked  by  this  pest.  In  a 
light  soil  upon  chalk  it  grew  more  freely  than 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  flowered  better. 

Mme.  Chauvry  is  placed  next,  because,  al- 
though a new  addition  to  this  section,  in  habit 
of  growth  and  richness  of  fine  foliage  it  much 
resembles  Mme.  Berard.  When  in  flower,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  only  distinct  from  Mme.  Berard, 
but  from  any  in  this  section.  It  was  sent  out 
by  Bonnaire  in  1886.  It  is  very  vigorous  and 
even  beautiful  in  growth,  the  young  shoots  and 
foliage  being  deep-red,  and  charming  in  contrast 
with  the  older  growth  and  foliage.  In  the  bud 
and  half-opened  state  this  Rose  is  very  striking, 
being  of  a deep-buff  colour,  shading  to  fawn- 
yellow  at  the  edge  of  the  petals.  When  half 
expanded  it  is  a striking  flower,  but  as  the  bloom 
opens  fully  it  fades  to  a paler  colour  suffused 
with  salmon  and  tinged  with  rose.  Though 
comparatively  new  this  Rose  gives  great  promise, 
but  like  others  in  this  section  it  forms  a great 
bush  the  first  year  after  planting,  the  rich 
harvest  of  flowers  being  reaped  the  following 
season.  Both  on  a wall  and  in  the  bed  it  is 
making  vigorous  growth  this  year,  whilst  what 
few  flowers  it  has  produced  mark  it  as  a fine  and 
striking  Rose. 

Mme.  Eugene  V erdier  is  comparatively  new, 
as  it  was  sent  out  by  Levet  in  1885.  It  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a little  tender,  and  this  may 
have  deterred  some  from  growing  it.  I have 
had  it  both  as  a group  in  the  open  border  with 
the  long  shoots  pegged  down  and  upon  the  wall, 
and  although  it  was  not  found  to  be  tender  it 
did  not  seem  to  flower  so  freely  as  might  be 
expected  when  pegged  down.  Although  vigor- 
ous, it  is  not  so  rampant  as  some,  and  probably 
on  a warm  wall  will  be  its  best  position.  The 
choicest  position  might  be  given  this  Rose  if  it 
can  only  be  induced  to  grow  and  flower  satis- 
factorily, for  in  the  richness  of  its  colour  and  its 
powerful  fragrance  it  is  unique.  The  flowers 
are  of  medium  size,  globular,  deep  chamois- 
yellow — a most  attractive  colour,  whilst  the 
fragrance  is  delicious  and  more  powerful  than 
in  any  other  Rose  I know.  It  is  generally  be.- 1 
in  the  autumn,  producing  at  that  time  fine 
flowers  which  open  well  and  last  long. 

Mme.  Barthelemy  Levet  is  another  little- 
known,  but  valuable  member  of  this  section,  and 
a free  and  beautiful  Rose,  powerfully  scented, 
an  abundant  bloomer,  and  very  vigorous.  The 
flowers  are  of  medium  size,  globular,  and  of  a 
pale  canary-yellow  colour.  It  promises  to  be 
very  satisfactory  upon  the  wall,  and  I have  seen 
it  doing  well  upon  a fence. 

Henriette  de  Beauveau  is  one  of  the  best 
among  the  latest  additions  to  this  section.  It 
was  sent  out  by  Lacharme  in  1887.  It  is  vigorous 
in  growth,  free-flowering,  and  sweetly  scented. 
The  flowers  are  globular,  full,  of  fine  form,  and 
of  a bright  clear  yellow  colour.  Undoubtedly, 
it  is  a valuable  addition  to  this  section.  The 
same  remark  applies  to 

Duchesse  d'Auerstadt,  sent  out  in  1887  by 
Bernaix.  Of  the  two  it  would  seem  even  more 
vigorous,  but  in  habit  of  growth,  colour,  and 
shape  of  flower  it  is  quite  distinct.  It  might 
almost  be  called  a fuller  and  deeper  coloured 
Rove  d'Or,  and  in  its  growth  it  somewhat 
resembles  that  well-known  kind.  The  buds  are 
long  and  pointed,  pale-yellow,  shading  to  fawn, 
deepening  into  a nankeen-yellow  when  fully 
open.  Its  strong  climbing  habit  will  fit  it  for 
many  good  uses  upon  wall  or  trellis. 

Belle  Lyoxnaise  is  one  of  the  older  kinds. 
It  is  apt  to  suffer  in  winter  in  some  situations, 
and  sometimes  fails  to  open  well  in  summer  if 
the  weather  is  damp  or  cold.  These  observa- 
tions, however,  were  based  upon  plants  grow- 
ing in  a very  heavy  soil,  and  this  may  have 
affected  them. 

Mme.  Trifle,  growing  in  a similar  situation, 
flowered  most  freely,  but  so  many  of  the  blooms 
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were  quartered  or  otherwise  malformed,  that  it 
was  discarded  as  being  not  quite  first  rate.  Un- 
doubtedly the  kinds  already  enumerated  repre- 
sent the  cream  of  this  section,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  what  are  the  best,  as  nothing  is 
more  annoying  than  after  covering  a large  space 
of  wall  with  one  of  these  rampant  Roses  to  find 
that  it  is  of  doubtful  merit  and  an  uncertain 
flowerer.  Among  such  are  the  following — 
Beaute  de  l’Europe,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Reine  de 
Portugal,  and  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg. 
They  may  have  their  admirers  and  may  be  re- 
commended, but  my  advice  is  to  avoid  them  for 
any  choice  position,  as  they  will  cover  a great 
amount  of  space  and  give  little  or  no  return  in 
the  way  of  flowers.  When  there  is  no  lack  of 
really  tine  Roses  one  can  afford  to  discard  those 
of  doubtful  merit,  and,  moreover,  besides  those 
here  recommended  there  are  other  Noisettes  and 
Climbing  Teas,  such  as  W.  A.  Richardson,  Reve 
d’Or,  Marshal  Niel,  and  Climbing  Niphetos,  so 
that  if  our  walls  are  bare  or  clothed  with  Roses 
that  do  not  flower  satisfactorily,  it  is  not  from 
want  of  good  variety  to  make  a suitable  selec- 
tion from.  H. 

1413.  -—  Musk  Rose  “ Princess  de 
Nassau  ’’—This  Rose  is  perfectly  hardy.  As 
it  was  after  May  when  your  plant  showed  signs 
of  failing,  and  as  it  is  not  protected  in  any  way 
from  north  or  east  winds,  I am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  it  suffered  frum  the  very  cold  winds 
prevailing  from  that  quarter  during  the  early 
part  of  June.  We  also  had  such  a severe  frost 
or  two  at  that  time,  that  very  many  of  our 
hardiest  Roses  were  much  crippled  by  it.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  feasible  cause  of  your 
recently  - planted  specimen  not  doing  satis- 
factorily.— P.  U. 

From  the  information  sent  by  “ Puzzled 

One,”  I am  afraid  this  Rose  is  not  likely  to 
succeed  under  the  conditions  it  now  occupies. 
Itis  not  more  tender  than  the  ordinary  Noisettes, 
but,  like  them,  it  is  more  suitable  for  a climber 
than  for  any  other  form  of  growth.  In  sheltered 
gardens,  where  the  soil  is  fairly  good  and  deep, 
the  Musk  Roses  may  be  trained  to  pillars.  But 
this  one  in  particular  is  more  suitable  for  cover- 
ing a wall  or  close  fence.  The  flowers  are  of 
light-straw  colour,  of  very  good  form,  and  sweet. 
-J.  C.  C. 

1406. — Rose  “Celeste.” — So  far  as  I know 
there  are  only  two  nurserymen  that  are  likely 
to  supply  you  with  this  delightful  old  Rose  true 
to  name ; these  are  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Daisy-hill 
Nursery,  Ireland,  and  Mr.  James  Walters, 
Mount  Radford  Nursery,  Exeter,  both  of  whom 
held  a stock  of  it  a few  years  ago.  Some  years 
since  I ordered  this  Rose  from  several  different 
nurseries,  but  in  no  instance  did  I get  it  true  to 
name.  In  nearly  every  case  the  old  Maiden’s 
Blush  was  sent  me  for  it ; at  last  a lady  corres- 
pondent in  Ireland  sent  it  me,  and  this  I 
regard  as  the  choicest  pet  in  my  garden. 
Your  description  of  “Celeste”  is  quite 
correct,  so  that  you  are  not  likely  to 
be  deceived.  In  the  bud  state  the 
flowers  are  much  handsomer  than  Maiden’s 
Blush,  as  the  colour  is  indescribable — something 
between  a delicate  pink  and  soft  peach— and  the 
fragrance  exquisite.  In  Ireland,  I am  told,  if 
it  is  grown  in  the  form  of  a bush,  it  will  reach 
a height  of  10  feet ; with  me  it  is  of  a more 
spreading  habit,  a moderate  sized  bush  producing 
hundreds  of  flowers. — J.  C.  C. 

Where  to  obtain  this  charming  Rose  true  to  name 

is  difficult  to  state.  This  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  handsomest-foliaged  Roses  grown.  Try  Messrs. 
Cooling  and  Sons,  of  Bath,  also  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
both  of  these  firms  make  a speciality  of  such  old  novelties. 
— P.  U. 

1399.— Roses  for  greenhouse.— There 
are  a great  variety  of  Roses  suitable  for  your 
purpose ; but  I should  plant  Reine  Marie 
Henriette  for  the  dark-red,  and  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami  for  the  pink  colour.  The  former  of  these 
is  not  quite  so  dark  a red  as  Souvenir  de  Therese 
de  Levet,  but  it  is  a better  grower  and  freer 
bloomer.  As  for  soil,  any  good  garden  loam, 
with  more  or  less  sand,  according  to  its  close- 
ness, will  do  very  well.  Dig  it  deeply  and 
manure  with  heavy  or  light  dung,  with  the 
same  discrimination  as  you  use  the  sand  or  other 
material,  to  keep  the  whole  compost  open,  and 
of  a medium,  close  nature.  It  is  difficult  to 
advise  to  the  most  service  unless  one  knows  the 
class  of  soil  at  your  command. — P.  U. 

The  best  dark-red  Rose  for  a 5-feet  wall 

is  General  Jacqueminot,  and  the  best  pink  is 


Letty  Coles  ; neither  of  these  are  likely  to  get 
too  vigorous  for  such  a position.  There  are, 
however,  others,  especially  with  different  shades 
of  pink  and  rose,  that  are  suitable.  Madame 
Jules  Margottin  is  very  delicately  tinted  with 
pink,  changing  to  a lighter  colour.  Miss  Ethel 
Brownlow  opens  with  a bright  shade  of  pink, 
with  a yellow  shade  at  the  base  of  the  petals. — 
J.  C.  C. 

General  Jacqueminot  would  do  for  the 

dark  red  ; it  is  a good  grower  and  flowers  freely. 

I should  select  a Tea  for  the  pink.  Homere  is 
a vigorous  free-blooming  Rose.  Although  not 
exhibition  kinds,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami  or 
Catherine  Mermet  are  both  good,  though  the 
colour  is  more  rose  than  pink.  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  is  also  a good  grower,  though  it  does  not 
possess  the  perpetual  habit  of  the  two  last 
named.  The  best  kind  of  soil  is  old  turfy  loam 
with  about  a third  of  old  hot-bed  manure  well 
blended.  Make  a good  bed  so  as  to  give  them 
a fair  chance,  and  they  will  not  disappoint. 
Excavate  from  20  inches  to  2 feet,  and  fill  in 
with  the  good  soil.  If  the  subsoil  is  clay  go  a 
little  deeper,  and  put  a layer  of  broken  stones 
or  bricks  in  the  bottom  of  the  border. — E.  H. 

1402.  — Greenhouse  Roses.— “ Mount 
joy”  will  find  six  plants  quite  sufficient,  and  he 
could  then  remove  the  two  which  thrive  worst 
or  do  not  give  such  general  satisfaction.  Pur- 
chase pot-plants  if  possible,  and  plant  at  once. 
The  following  are  good  varieties  for  planting 
out : Reine  M.  Henriette  (red),  William  Allen 
Richardson  (orange),  Climbing  Niphetos  (white), 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami  (pink),  Mme.  Chauvry  (buff 
and  orange),  and  Henriette  de  Beauveau  (clear 
yellow).  For  pot  work  the  following  twelve 
are  very  suitable  : Niphetos  (white),  Perle  des 
Jardins  (yellow),  Francisija  Kriiger  (salmon- 
yellow),  Mme.  Falcot  (orange-yellow),  The 
Bride  and  The  Queen  (pure  white),  Mme. 
Hoste  (straw-yellow),  General  Jacqueminot 


Grevillea  robusta  in  a small  pot,  as  grown  for  Covent-garden  Market 


(deep-red),  Mme.  Lambard  (salmon  and  red, 
variable),  Catherine  Mermet  (pink),  Augustine 
Guinnoiseau  (flesh-white),  and  La  France  (pink 
and  white). — P.  U. 

1407. — Primulas. — All  the  Primulas  named 
are  hardy  except  P.  verticillata.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  grow  vigorously  at 


this  season  of  the  year.  Some  of  them  lose  their 
leaves  in  the  winter,  and  some  do  not.  J’.  vis- 
cosa  does  not  lose  its  leaves,  nor  does  P.  nivalis  ; 
but  this  is  not  a distinct  species — it  is  merely  a 
white  form  of  P.  viscosa.  I think  it  is  better 
not  to  plunge  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing.  Mine  are  placed  behind  a low  north 
wall ; the  pots  stand  on  a wooden  staging,  but 
any  material  would  answer  which  will  keep  out 
worms.  I have  already  repotted  my  plants,  but 
they  may  be  repotted  at  any  time  during  the 
month  of  September.  They  are  placed  in  cold 
frames  about  the  end  of  October  to  keep  them 
from  rains.  P.  verticillata  must  be  placed  in  a 
house  from  which  frost  is  excluded  during 
winter.  P.  japonica  is  easily  raised  from  seeds. 

I grow  plants  in  the  open  borders,  and  if  the 
seed  is  allowed  to  scatter  itself  hundreds  of 
young  seedlings  will  come  up  of  their  own  accord. 
The  seed  vegetates  freely  if  it  is  sown  in  seed- 
pans  or  flower-pots.  Place  them  in  frames  or 
hand-lights  any  where,  and  keep  the  soil  moder- 
ately moist  until  the  young  plants  appear. 
The  soil  will  sometimes  get  covered  with  Moss, 
which  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided  if  possible  ; but 
the  young  plants  will  appear  amongst  the  Moss. 
— J.  D.  E. 

HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

BEST  ROOM  AND  TABLE  PLANTS. 

Grevillea  robusta. 

This  is  a hard-wooded  greenhouse  plant,  very 
easily  raised  from  seed  ; but  to  have  it  available 
in  the  shortest  time  the  plants  require  to  be 
raised  in  heat.  If  the  seed  is  sown  in  February 
in  a temperature  of  70  deg3. , and  the  plants  are 
grown  on  in  the  same  house,  they  will  be  large 
enough  for  use  in  six  months.  When  oneetb'y 
have  attained  to  a suitable  size  they  should.  be 
kept  in  a greenhouse  temperature  and  have 
plenty  of  air,  and  a thin 
shade  on  the  glass  to 
keep  the  leaves  of  a good 
colour.  If  there  is  no  heat 
available  the  plants  may  be 
raised  in  the  greenhouse,  but 
they  will  be  longer  in  get- 
ting to  a suitable  size.  In 
such  cases  the  1st  of  April 
will  be  soon  enough  to  sow 
the  seed,  and  it  must  be  put 
in  the  warmest  corner  in  the 
house,  and  kept  rather  close 
all  the  summer.  As  only  a 
few  plants  will  be  required, 
the  seed  may  be  sown  in  a 
6 inch  pot  ; this  should  be 
filled  with  sandy  soil,  which 
must  be  kept  moist  by  gentle 
watering.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough — 
say,  2 inches  high  — they 
should  be  put  singly  into 
pots  3 inches  in  diameter, 
and  when  they  have  filled 
these  with  roots  a shift  into 
5-inch  pots  will  be  necessary. 
With  careful  management, 
the  plants  will  be  large 
enough  for  use  in  the  au- 
tumn, and,  if  they  get  a lar- 
ger pot  in  the  spring,  and 
occupy  an  airy  position  on 
the  greenhouse  stage,  they 
will  last  two  years  for  table- 
work. If  they  are  to  retain 
their  bottom  leaves  they 
must  not  be  crowded  at  any 
time,  nor  must  the  roots 
suffer  for  want  of  water. 
Taking  into  consideration 
the  time  they  remain  of  a 
suitable  size,  and  the  little 
trouble  necessary  to  raise 
them,  there  is  no  better 
table-plant  grown.  The  an- 
nexed illustration  represents 
a Grevillea  as  grown  in  a small  pot  for  Covent- 
garden  Market. 


Maiden-hair  Perns  in  rooms.— Few 

plants  are  in  such  high  favour  with  window 
gardeners  as  the  Maiden-hair  Fern,  but  many 
appear  to  find  some  difficulty  in  keeping  theu- 
plants  in  good  health.  I have  a lady  friend  who 
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succeeds  remarkably  well  with  the  Maiden-hair 
Fern.  She  began  with  one  small  plant  several 
years  since,  and  has  now  a number  of  fine  little 
specimens,  the  result  of  increase  by  division. 
Their  home  is  in  a window  facing  north,  which 
is  kept  quite  cool  all  through  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  There  they  get  abundant 
light,  very  little  sun,  and  a fair  share  of  fresh 
air.  Under  these  conditions  they  grow  freely, 
and  the  fronds  come  of  a rich  green.  A couple 
of  plants  are  always  doing  duty  in  the  living- 
room,  but  they  are  changed  for  others  every  two 
or  three  weeks,  so  that  they  do  not  remain  long 
enough  in  the  vitiated  atmosphere  to  seriously 
impair  their  vitality.  In  this  way  all  the  plants 
are  kept  in  excellent  health.  Watering  is,  of 
course,  strictly  attended  to,  and  without  this 
no  one  can  expect  to  succeed  with  Kerns  of 
any  kind  which  so  soon  feel  the  effects  of 
neglect. 

Careful  and  attentive  watering  is  the  keystone 
to  the  successful  culture  of  room  plants  of  all 
kinds  ; but  in  the  case  of  the  Maiden-hair  Fern  I 
am  convinced  that  a large  proportion  of  failures 
aredue  to  the  overdry  atmosphere  of  a constantly 
heated  apartment  when  growth  is  being  made. 
The  young  growths  push  up  in  spring,  and  they 
cannot  develop  properly  through  want  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture.  In  a cool  room  the  growth 
will  not  be  made  so  early,  but  the  fronds  will  be 
stronger,  and  they  will  be  developing  at  a sea- 
son more  favourable  to  vigorous  growth.  I 
would  advise  those  who  have  hitherto  failed  with 
this  Fern  to  try  the  method  above  described. 
Keep  the  plants,  if  possible,  in  a north  window 
— - an  east  one  is  the  next  best  ; let  them  make 
their  growth  therein.  Treated  in  this  way  the 
fronds  will  be  much  hardier  and  better  able  to 
resist  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a heated  room 
during  the  winter  months.  Once  or  twice  a 
week  they  should  be  cleansed  of  impurities  by 
sprinkling  the  fronds  with  clean  water,  and  this 
attention  is  of  particular  importance  in  the 
winter  season,  when  a fire  is  continuously  being 
made  in  the  apartment.  Repitting  when  neces- 
sary should  be  done,  when  the  new  fronds  that 
push  up  in  spring  are  about  an  inch  long.  The 
most  suitable  compost  is  loam  and  peat  in  equal 
parts,  with  a liberal  addition  of  white  sand.  Be 
very  careful  in  watering  for  a time,  allowing  the 
surface  to  become  dry,  and  then  giving  just 
enough  water  to  wet  the  soil  through  without 
making  it  close.  The  roots  are  easily  injured  at 
this  stage  of  growth,  and  if  they  come  into  a bad 
condition  the  fronds  will  not  push  up  vigorously. 
Root-bound  specimens  may  be  divided  with  a 
sharp  knife,  putting  each  piece  into  a pot  just 
arge  enough  to  comfortably  contain  the  roots. 
— By  FLEET. 


1395.  — Nerines  and  Belladonna 
Lilies,  &C  — Nerines  are  greenhouse  bulbs, 
but  thej'  do  better  during  the  winter  in  a tem- 
perature a few  degrees  higher  than  is  usually 
given  to  this  structure.  This  will  be  understood 
when  I say  that  they  make  their  growth  from 
September  to  May,  and  unless  they  have  warmth 
and  space  enough  to  produce  well-developed 
leaves  they  do  not  flower  satisfactorily.  My 
plants  of  N.  Fothergilli  and  N.  sarniensis 
(Guernsey  Lily),  are  now  in  flower,  when  the 
blossoms  fade  the  old  soil  will  be  shaken  away 
from  the  bulbs  and  potted  in  fresh  earth.  Three 
parts  loam  and  one  of  peat  or  leaf-soil  I find  a 
suitable  compost  for  them.  During  the  winter 
and  early  spring  they  require  moderate  supplies 
of  water,  but  as  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow 
they  inustbekeptquitedry  until  the  flower- spikes 
appear.  Belladonna  Lilies  can  be  successfully 
grown  and  flowered  in  the  West  of  England  if 
they  are  planted  in  good  soil  close  to  a warm 
wall.  In  any  other  district  they  had  better  be 
cultivated  in  the  greenhouse,  but  they  require 
large  pots  as  the  bulbs  must  be  large  to  get 
them  to  flower.  They  require  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  Nerines.  Sternbergia  lutea  flowers 
with  me  in  the  open  border  when  the  winter  is 
not  too  severe  to  injure  the  foliage.  The  last 
two  winters  were  too  much  for  it,  as  the  bulbs 
could  not  develop  their  leaves.  As  a consequence 
I have  hail  no  blossoms  which  should  be  just  now 
coming  through  the  ground.  The  Colcliicums 
(Meadow  Saffron)  are  hardy  bulbs  that  flower 
in  September  ; if  planted  in  masses  or  lines 
near  the  margin  of  a bed  or  border  they  are 
very  charming.  The  bulbs  are  best  planted  in 
October. — J.  C.  C. 


ORCHIDS. 

L/ELIA  XANTHINA. 

It  is  now  over  thirty  years  ago  since  this  species 
was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Brazil, 
with  some  plants  of  L.  grandis,  and  I seldom 
have  seen  such  a fine  variety  of  it  as  that  now 
before  me,  received  from  a grower  in  Scotland, 
“ Mr.  McPherson.”  The  flowers  sent  each 
measured  31  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  broader  than  usual,  making  fuller  blossoms 
than  usual  ; the  colour  also  is  better  defined, 
being  of  a clearer  yellow,  and  with  but 
a very  little  of  the  green  shade  in  them,  and  the 
lip,  which  is  yellow  at  the  base,  has  the  border 
in  front  white,  with  a few  streaks  of  crimson. 
This  plant  should  be  taken  care  of,  and  it  should 
not  be  cut  up  too  soon  in  order  to  make  more  of 
it ; if  it  is  of  good  size  it  may  have  the  rhizome 
cut  through  in  one  or  two  places,  and  be 
allowed  to  remain  until  next  spring,  when  the 
plant  may  be  divided  and  the  pieces  potted 
singly,  when  they  will  develop  some  latent 
eyes,  no  doubt,  and  make  separate  plants,  and 
these,  too,  can  be  guaranteed  to  be  of  the  same 
fine  variety.  There  is  not  enough  care,  I think, 
bestowed  upon  selection  by  collectors,  and  in 
many  instances  they  have  no  chance  to  select 
varieties,  seeing  that  they  do  not  always  catch 
the  plants  in  flower,  but  when  they  do  all  the 
very  best  varieties  only  should  be  gathered  ; this 
would  not  only  give  an  immense  deal  more 
pleasure  to  the  buyers,  but  it  would  also  give  a 
far  greater  value  to  the  consignment.  I have 
been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  through 
having  seen  this  season  such  a quantity  of  plants 
flowering  which  ought  never  to  have  left  their 
native  land.  The  fault  is  not  now  as  it  used  to 
be  some  few  years  ago — in  there  being  so  few 
Orchids  in  the  country  that  one  cannot  afford  to 
add  the  species  to  his  collection  ; but  rather  that 
there  are  so  many  plants,  and  so  few  amongst 
them  that  are  worthy  of  a place  in  the  house. 
Laslia  xanthina  is  a bold-growing  plant,  some- 
thing resembling  L.  grandis,  to  which,  indeed, 
it  is  nearly  allied.  The  bulbs  are  clavate,  and 
bear  a single  leathery  leaf,  and  from  the  base  of 
which  the  flower-spike  springs  ; this  is  sheathed 
with  a large  spathe,  and  the  erect  peduncle 
usually  bears  from  three  to  five  flowers,  in  the 
present  instance  3 inches  across,  and  of  a rich, 
clear  yellow,  saving  the  front  border  of  the  lip, 
which  is  pure-white,  streaked  with  crimson. 
Many  thanks  to  “Mr.  McPherson”  for  letting  me 
see  such  a fine  form  of  this  plant.  It  should  be 
kept  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya-house, 
and  at  no  time  of  the  year  should  it  be  allowed 
to  suffer  for  want  of  water. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


THE  GOLDEN  CHAIN  ORCHID  (DENDRO- 
CHILUM  FILIFORME). 

I am  asked  by  “Jane  Fox,”  in  great  alarm, 
whatever  can  be  the  matter  with  her  beautiful 
Golden  Chain  plant  ? She  says  the  leaves  and 
bulbs  in  the  centre  of  the  plant  turn  of  a rusty- 
brown,  then  to  yellow,  then  shrivel  and  die. 
How  shall  she  prevent  this  ? Well,  this  lady  does 
not  give  me  the  slightest  information  to  draw  a 
suggestion  from,  for  she  does  not  tell  me  if  she 
possesses  any  plant-houses  at  all,  and  also  does 
not  say,  if  she  has  any,  what  temperature  is  at 
command,  &c.,  so  what  can  I do?  I only 
can  give  some  detail  as  to  how  a healthy 
plant  of  this  Orchid  should  be  managed. 

1 have  seen  a good  many  plants  in  my  time 
that  have  got  into  just  such  a state  as 
described  above,  and,  I am  sorry  to  say,  few 
have  ever  got  wholly  over  it.  I should  think 
the  plant  in  question  has  got  into  a stagnant 
condition  at  the  roots,  and  it  wants  seeing  to  at 
once,  and  the  drainage  must  be  the  first  thing 
that  is  looked  at  and  set  right.  I imagine  this 
has  got  choked  up,  then  the  water,  not  being 
able  to  get  away  quickly,  has  rotted  the  peat, 
and  this  has  brought  about  the  bad  condition, 
so  that,  if  not  seen  to  at  once,  and  in  a thorough 
manner,  the  plant  will  not  live.  Under  any 
circumstances  it  will  be  a long  time  getting 
round  again.  This  Orchid  should  be  well 
drained.  Some  of  my  readers  may  have  won- 
dered at  my  constant  call  for  attention  to 
this  point.  I consider  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  or  any 
other  plants,  and  here  I have  a special  reason  to 


ag unsay,  drain  well  and  efficiently.  For  the 
potting  compost,  mix  up  well  some  brown  upland 
peat-fibre,  and  some  living  Sphagnum  Moss,  in 
about  equal  parts,  and  having  first  shaken  every 
particle  of  the  old  and  stagnant  soil  away,  wash 
the  roots  carefully,  and  with  a sharp  knife  cut 
away  all  dead  and  dying  pieces  of  root  and  top. 
Pot  again  into  the  new  soil  ; this  should  be  done 
carefully  and  well,  and  the  whole  should  be  left 
firm  and  neat.  The  plant  should  then  be 
watered  overhead  and  placed  in  a shady  place 
in  the  East  India  house,  and  the  atmosphere 
about  it  should  be  kept  thoroughly  moist,  and 
for  a time  comparatively  close,  but  after  a time 
more  air  may  be  admitted.  Keep  a sharp  knife 
at  hand  in  order  that  each  piece  may  be  severed 
from  the  plant  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  to  be  past 
recovery,  and  such  from  time  to  time  will  be 
necessary.  I hope  this  may  be  the  means  of 
restoring  the  plant  to  health,  but  I am  not 
sanguine  of  its  success.  Matt.  Bramble. 


SPATUOGLOTTIS  AUREA. 

Tins  was  originally  one  of  Lobb  a discoveries  in 
Malacca,  and  it  was  named  by  Lindley  in  1850. 
The  plant  was  lost  to  cultivation  for  a good 
many  years  afterwards,  but  a few  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  imported  it, 
and  he  failed  to  recognise  it  from  Dr.  Lindley's 
description,  and  so  named  it,  provisionally,  S. 
Kimballiana  ; but,  from  the  flowers  received 
from  “ J.  S.  T.”  under  the  two  names,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  the  same,  andl 
Lindley's  name,  of  course,  having  priority,  must 
stand  good.  This  Spathoglottis  aurea  is  a noble- 
Orchid,  originally  introduced  into  this  country 
by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  when  of  Exeter, 
It  is  a terrestrial  plant,  and  these,  unfortunately, 
do  not  find  very  much  favour  with  English 
growers,  or  they  have  not  hitherto  done  so,  but 
this  plant  is  really  a gem  that  should  soften  the 
hearts  of  the  most  obdurate.  It  has  long, 
ligulate  leaves,  strongly  ribbed  or  plaited,  these 
being  some  2 feet  or  3 feet  in  length,  spreading, 
and  deep-green.  Scape  erect,  3 feet  or  4 feet 
long,  bearing  many  flowers,  which  are  from 
2^  inches  to  3i  inches  across.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  nearly  equal,  and  of  a rich  bright- 
yellow  in  front,  often  streaked  with  tawny- 
orange  at  the  back.  The  small  lip  is  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  petals,  and  altogether  it  is  a 
notable  flower.  This  plant  should  be  potted  in 
the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  stove  and  green- 
house plant.  It  being  a native  of  Malacca,  it 
requires  the  heat  of  the  East  India-house 
during  its  growing  season,  and  after  this  is 
finished,  and  the  plant  has  gone  to  rest,  it  may 
be  removed  to  the  Odontoglossum-house  for  the 
winter,  and  it  should  then  be  kept  without 
water  and  dry.  It  should  be  potted  in  a mix- 
ture of  leaf-mould,  loam,  peat,  and  sand  in  about 
equal  parts,  and  the  drainage  must  be  kept  in 
an  open  condition,  because,  during  the  growing 
season  it  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  water, 
and  everything  in  the  way  of  surplus  should  be 
carried  quickly  away.  Treated  in  this  manner 
I have  found  no  difficulty  in  growing  this  plant 
well,  and  in  flowering  it  abundantly,  so  I would 
advise  “ J.  S.  T.”  and  all  my  readers  to  do  with 
this  beautiful  golden-yellow  flowered  species. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


14lO._Treatmentof  Orchids.— The  two 

Dendrobiums  named  are  both  deciduous — that  is, 
they  lose  their  leaves  some  time  after  the  growtli 
is  completed.  D.  Wardianum  flowers  earlier 
than  D.  Beusoui;e,  and  makes  its  growth  earlier 
When  it  passes  out  of  bloom  some  growth  has 
been  made,  and  the  right  treatment  is  to  place 
the  plant  in  a warm  moist  atmosphere  until 
growth  has  been  completed,  when  water  max 
be  gradually  withheld.  During  the  resting 
period  a warm  greenhouse  is  the  best  place 
for  D.  Wardianum,  and  scarcely  any  water 
should  be  given  in  winter.  D.  Bensonia? 
requires  much  the  same  treatment  when  in 
growth,  but  the  plants  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
warmer  house  in  winter  where  the  temperature 
is  about  55  degs.  Lycaste  Skinneri  will  flower 
next  spring  after  it  has  completed  its  growth. 
At  present  the  plant  should  be  kept  in  what  is 
termed  an  intermediate  house,  and  be  freely 
watered  until  the  bulbs  are  well  formed,  when 
much  less  is  needed.  Keep  the  plant  in  an  inter- 
mediate house  in  a temperature  of  50  degs.  to 
55  degs.  in  winter. — J.  D.  E. 
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L LTVJOOIt  PLANTS 

8AXIFRAGA  LONGIFOLIA. 

The  section  of  Saxifragas  to  which  tlie  very 
characteristic  illustration  belongs  is  both  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  popular  in  English 
gardens.  To  this,  the  Euaizoonia  group,  belong 
all  those  species  known  as  the  crusted  8axi- 
fragas,  which  include  a great  number  of  Aizoon 
varieties,  all  more  or  less  distinct.  Those  of 
this  section,  although  mostly  grown  for  their 
handsome  rosettes  of  crusted  leaves,  may  also 
claim  merit  as  flowering  plants,  many  of  the 
forms  being  very  beautiful,  among  them  being 
the  very  handsome  8.  Macnabiana,  said  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  S.  Hosti  and  8.  Cotyledon. 
8.  Hosti  goes  under  a great  many  names  in 
gardens,  and  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  its  loose  rosettes  of  long  narrow 
leaves,  its  very  lax  inflorescence,  and  white, 
crimson-spotted  flowers.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  longifolia  of 
the  Southern  and  Eastern 
Alps,  while  the  true  S.  lon- 
gifolia is  confined  to  the 
Pyrenees.  S.  Hosti  is  often 
received  under  the  name  of 
S.  elatior,  which  by  some  is 
held  as  a variety,  but  most 
botanists  give  it  as  a 
synonym.  It,  however, 
varies  very  much  under 
cultivation,  probably  on 
account  of  its  having  been 
raised  so  much  from  seed. 

S.  altissima,  from  the 
Eastern  Alps,  seems  to  be  a 
Strong  form  of  S.  Hosti.  1 
have'  grown  it  for  many 
years,  and  the  only  appre- 
ciable difference  I can  see  is 
in  the  larger  rosettes  of 
broader  leaves,  the  serra- 
tions on  the  edges  being 
blunter,  and  with  a sharp 
point  on  the  upper  edge. 

The  flowers  are  often  given 
as  white,  but  an  examina- 
tion will  show  them  spotted 
crimson,  although  not  so 
distinct  as  in  S.  Hosti.  8. 
montavonensis  is  a hybrid 
in  which  S.  Cotyledon 
largely  predominates ; the 
leaves  are  very  broad,  deep 
green,  and  look  as  if  8. 
mutata  had  something  to  do 
with  its  origin.  S.  Crus- 
tata,  for  rough  walls  and 
among  loose  blocks  of  lime- 
stone in  the  rockery,  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  in  this 
section.  The 
Rosettes  of  the  type  are 
very  close,  the  leaves  narrow 
and  short,  and  entirely 
covered  with  a calcareous 
deposit,  making  a group  or 
pitch  very  effective,  and 
always  interesting  during 
the  dull  winter  months.  8. 
paradoxa  is  a name  under 
which  this  plant  has  been 
sent  out  in  England  ; it  is  altogether  wrong  ; 
in  fact,  the  name  belongs  to  a plant  with 
very  thin,  papery  leaves,  and  which  has 
been  placed  in  another  genus.  The  only  other 
application  of  the  name  I can  find  is  in 
Haworth’s  “ Miscellany',”  where  it  was  given  to 
a variety  of  the  mossy  8.  muscoides.  S.  crustata 
longifolia,  with  a laxer  rosette  of  narrower 
longer  leaves  and  large  pure-white  flowers,  is  a 
plant  to  note,  and  grows  on  dry  exposed  spots 
on  the  rockery.  S.  catalaunica,  along  with 
cochlearis,  australis,  and  lantoscana  may  be  con- 
f i lered  forms  or  varieties  of  lingulata  ; they  are 
cerla'Dly  not  species  even  in  the  narrow  sense, 
and  differ  chiefly  in  habit.  One  exception  may, 
however,  be  taken  in  cochlearis  minor,  a plant 
known  in  most  English  gardens  as  S.  valdensis. 
It  is  not  the  Mont  Cenis  plant,  which  has 
smaller  and  altogether  different  leaves  and 
pure-white,  not  spotted,  flowers,  as  in  the 
above  plant.  S.  cochlearis  minor  is  a very  ex- 
treme form,  there  being  nothing  intermediate 
between  it  and  the  typical  cochlearis.  S.  Kole- 
natiana  is  the  only  species  of  this  class  which  I 


with  stems  12  inches  to  lk  inches  in  diame 
ter.  I grow  under  these  different  bulbs 
that  flower  when  the  trees  come  out.  This 
8axifrage  was  grown  on  a natural  plateau  raised 
about  3 feet  above  the  level  of  the  land,  and 
there  is  a good  deal  of  peat  mixed  with  the  soil. 

I have  been  developing  the  garden  for  the  last 
three  years.  It  was  not  enclosed  when  I bought 
it.  I have  burnt  the  < !rass  and  roots  and  mixed 
the  refuse  with  the  soil,  and  this  seems  to  have 
sweetened  it,  so  I can  recommend  the  practice. 
The  shrubs  that  I have  planted  are  of  the  better 
class,  good  Rhododendrons  and  many  of  the 
golden  varieties  of  Gyperus,  Taxus,  Retinospora, 
&c.  It  is  astonishing  how  they  grow,  but  1 have 
all  the  land  trenched  before  1 plant.  I have 
some  good  natural  rockwork  with  single  stones 
of  up  to  twenty  odd  tons  each.  Heuchera 
sanguinea  grows  like  a weed  with  me.  I have 
saved  plenty  of  seed  of  Aquilegia  ccerulea,  but  I 
cannot  get  A.  glandulosa  to  do  any  good,  anti  the 
seed  I buy  does  not  seem  to 
grow.” 

Campanulas  in  the 
wild  garden. —Some  of 
the  Bellflowers  are  charming 
for  naturalising.  We  have 
the  Peach-leaved  Campanula 
holding  its  own  and  flowering 
freely  in  a very  grassy  spot 
where  one  would  have 
thought  it  could  not  exist, 
but  it  does,  and  comes  up 
among  the  tall  Grasses,  being 
seen  to  distinct  advantage. 
A stray  Canterbury  Bell  was 
so  beautiful  upon  a bank  last 
season  that  I thought  to  enjoy' 
the  effect  of  a fine  group  in 
the  same  spot  and  under 
similar  conditions  this  season, 
and  with  that  end  in  view  a 
group  was  planted  in  spring, 
fine  strong  plants  being  put 
out  that  would  have  flowered 
freely.  The  flower-spikes 
started  up  strongly  and 
reached  6 inches  in  height, 
when  the  pheasants  found 
them  to  their  liking  and  then 
ate  them  to  the  ground. 
Campanula  latifolia,  the 
native  species,  is  a fine  plant 
for  the  wild  garden.  Once 
when  on  a ramble  in  Sussex 
I passed  through  a wood 
where  this  Bell-flower  and 
the  finest  of  the  Willow 
Herbs  (Epilobium  angustifo- 
lium)  both  grew  largely. 
The  effect  was  very  fine  and 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  a 
suitable  spot  in  the  garden. 

1409.— Sweet  Sultan. 

— This  is  a hardy  annual.  I 
sow  the  seed  in  patches  in 
the  open  border,  and  it 
usually  vegetates  freely 
enough.  Thin  the  young 
plants  out,  leaving  them  4 
inches  or  5 inches  asunder. 
I like  the  bright-yellow 
variety  best,  but  there  are  also  white  and  purple 
varieties.  Treated  as  a hardy  annual  it  grows 
freely  enough  in  any  open  garden  soil.  It  is 
certainly  a very  pretty'  garden  plant. — J.  D.  E. 

These  charming  plants  ought  to  succeed 

to  perfection  in  a light  sandy  loam  made  moder- 
ately rich.  An  open  and  sunny'  position  is  best. 
Possibly'  the  plants  were  left  too  long  in  the 
boxes  before  being  pricked  out,  or  were  not 
kept  sufficiently  moist  afterwards.  We  had 
some  very  hot,  dry  weather  in  May  which  was 
very  trying  to  everything  that  had  been  recently 
transplanted.  It  is  always  best  to  sow  some 
seed  of  the  Sweet  Sultans  in  the  open  ground, 
and  some  in  boxes,  and  then  if  one  lot  fails  the 
other  almost  invariably  succeeds. — B.  C.  R. 


Campanula  Raineri. — This  is  a dwarf 
kind,  more  in  the  way  of  turbinata.  The  heart- 
shaped,  crenate  and  grey  pubescent  foliage  is  all 
radical ; hence  the  plant  rarely  rises  more  than 
2 inches  from  the  ground,  even  with  its  large 
pale-blue  salver-shaped  flowers.  It  is  a lovely 
plant  when  seen  in  flower  and  full  vigour. — A. 


am  acquainted  with  as  coming  from  the  Cauca- 
sus. This  Saxifrage  has  bright-purple  stalks, 
but  it  has  pink  flowers  ; the  rosettes  are  small  ; 
the  leaves  very  broad  at  base,  quite  green,  and 
with  very  sharp  teeth.  It  is  one  of  the  freest 
and  one  of  the  prettiest  species  in  this  section. 

I can  never  understand  why  S.  fiorulenta  is  in- 
cluded in  a list  of  desirable  Saxifrages.  Apart 
from  the  difficulty  of  growing  it,  it  is  not  at  all 
pretty,  and  though  remarkable,  not  even  interest- 
ing. It  was  flowered  by  Mr.  G.  Maw,  at  Ben- 
tliall  Hall,  a few  years  ago.  S.  Cotyledon,  a 
very  common  plant  in  gardens,  is  also  a useful 
rock  plant,  the  variety  pyramidalis,  now  so  largely 
grown  for  market,  being  by  far  the  finest  Saxi- 
frage of  this  section.  The  subject  of  this  illus- 
tration, 8.  longifolia,  is  a handsome  rock  plant  ; 
it  forms  large  rosettes  of  linea-crusted  leaves 
and  always  grows  best  on  the  face  of  perpendicu- 
lar rocks.  An  old  brick  wall  answers  admir- 
ably, and  a good  plan  I find  is  to  sow  the  seeds  I 


Oca  Readers’  Illustrations:  Large  Silvery  Rockfoil  (Saxifiaga  longifolia).  Enprav.  d foi  Gardening 
Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Richardson,  Cherry  Bank,  Ukley,  Yorkshire. 

in  the  crevices.  It  may  be  described  as  a bien- 
nial ; the  plants,  at  any  rate,  die  after  flower- 
ing, the  only  means  of  propagation  being  by 
seeds,  which  ripen  freely  in  this  country.  Other 
and  equally  interesting  species  or  varieties 
are  splendens,  mutata,  pectinata,  &c.  K. 

Mr.  Richardson,  who  grew  the  plant  from 

which  the  engraving  was  prepared,  has  kindly 
sent  us  the  following  particulars  concerning 
it  : — “ The  flower  of  8.  longifolia  was  grown  at 
about  600  feet  above  sea  level  in  a garden  that 
has  an  inclination  to  the  north  with  a fall  of 
about  40  feet  iu  120  yards.  I am  sorry  I did  not 
measure  the  flower  of  Saxifraga  longifolia,  but 
I think  it  was  8 inches  high  ; the  plant  that 
produced  it  died  off— flowered  itself  to  death,  I 
presume.  The  soil  is  on  a drift  of  the  millstone 
grit,  and  is  composed  of  good  loam,  containing 
some  sand  and  peat,  which  is  of  a dry  nature, 
so  no  water  remains,  as  it  drains  away  after 
rain.  The  rainfall  is  rather  large,  about  36 
inches  in  the  year,  and  as  there  seems  hardly 
any  lime  in  the  soil  the  water  is  quite 
soft.  There  are  some  fine  trees,  mostly  Oaks, 
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FRUIT. 

PEACH-TREES  IN  POTS. 

1 do  not  think  the  cultivation  of  Peaches  in  pots 
is  so  popular  as  it  should  he,  as  under  no  other 
system  can  such  a given  quantity  of  fruit  be 
grown  in  a given  space.  Where  glass  structures 
are  not  very  numerous  for  keeping  up  a steady 
supply  of  fruit  from  trained  trees,  the  system  of 
growing  Peach-trees  in  pots  should  make  it  all 
the  more  desirable.  Although  Mr.  Rivers  was 
the  pioneer  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  in 
pots,  he  still  leads  on,  and  also  demonstrates  in 
a practical  manner,  by  the  splendid  specimens 
which  he  exhibits  from  time  to  time,  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  first-class  fruit  in  this  manner. 
By  cultivating  a succession  of  varieties  in  what 
is  termed  a cool  orchard-house  a supply  of  fruit 
may  be  maintained  from  the  early  part  of  July 
until  September.  Alexander  would  lead  the 
van,  to  follow  on  with  a succession  of  varieties 
as  I shall  hereafter  describe.  Considering  the 
size  of  pot  the  trees  may  be  grown  in,  it  is 
astonishing  how  large  the  trees  will  grow  and 
the  quantity  of  fruit  produced.  True,  the  plants 
require  regular  attention  in  watering  and  feed- 
ing, and  this  is  where  the  system  of  growing 
Peach-trees  in  pots  has  been  abused,  as  no  doubt 
in  many  instances  the  trees  have  been  starved 
through  either  the  application  of  water  being 
stinted  or  through  inadequate  feeding  with 
either  liquid-manure  or  approved  artificial  fer- 
tilisers. It  is  astonishing  how  impoverished 
the  soil  will  quickly  become  when  the  pots  are 
crammed  with  roots  where  these  are  not 
liberally  supported ; hence  premature  bud- 
dropping  takes  place,  the  blooms  do  not  set 
freely,  or  the  fruits  fall  during  the  process  of 
stoning.  For  the  growth  of  Peach-trees  in  pots 
The  structure  should  be  fairly  large  and 
lofty,  so  as  to  accommodate  a sufficient  quantity 
of  trees.  Not  that  this  need  be  very  elaborate, 
wood  and  glass  being  the  principal  materials, 
with  just  sufficient  brickwork  to  carry  the 
timber  off  the  ground,  or  else  there  would  be 
risks  run  of  this  rotting  quickly.  Sufficient 
piping  should  also  be  provided  to  prevent  injury 
from  frost  whilst  in  bloom,  and  also  storage 
room  for  water,  unless  this  is  laid  on.  I prefer, 
however,  rain-water  for  syringing.  The  above 
being  provided  with  a strong  and  willing  hand, 
Peach-growing  in  pots  should  not  only  prove  a 
source  of  pleasure,  but  of  profit.  With  the 
present  rage  for  Chrysanthemums  the  structure 
need  not  remain  empty  during  the  autumn  and 
winter.  The  trees  enjoy  a sojourn  in  the  open 
air  during  this  period,  and  the  house  could  then 
be  utilised  for  this  popular  flower.  The  trees, 
as  is  well  known,  are  generally  grown  as  either 
pyramids  or  irregular  bushes  (see  illustrations), 
but  the  purchasing  of  established  trees  which 
have  been  prepared  in  this  manner  would  be 
rather  costly  where  economy  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. Good  trees  may  be  grown  on  from 
maidens,  and  which  would  bear  well  in  about  a 
couple  or  three  years.  Under  good  care  the  same 
trees  will  last  for  many  years.  These  maidens 
should  be  purchased  in  the  autumn,  and  potted 
at  once  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  their  future 
work.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  closely 
into 

Cultural  details,  but  rather  to  plead  for 
the  extended  culture  of  fruit,  or  rather  Peach 
trees,  in  pots,  so  as  to  obtain  a succession  of 
these  luscious  fruits  from  under  glass,  and  also 
in  a comparatively  small  space,  and  without  the 
tying  and  manipulation  of  the  growing  shoots 
so  necessary  with  trained  trees.  Judicious  dis- 
buddiug  and  piuchiug  of  the  shoots  are  all  that 
is  necessary,  as  under  this  system  the  growth  is 
sturdy,  and  closely  covered  with  fruit-buds  and 
natural  fruit-bearing  spurs.  Occasionally  the 
trees  require  repotting  or  retubbing  (as  the  trees 
grow  capitally  in  tubs),  but  after  they  reach  the 
size  of  pot  they  are  required  to  be  grown  in, 
and  these  are  generally  either  15-inch  or  18-inch 
pots,  the  usual  course  adopted  when  a supply  of 
fresh  soil  is  found  to  be  necessary  is  to  turn  the 
trees  out  of  the  pots  in  the  autumn  just  when 
the  leaves  commence  to  fall,  and  with  an  iron 
spike  to  remove  ‘2  inches  or  3 inches  of  the  outer 
side  all  arouud  and  under  the  ball,  afterwards 
repotting  firmly  in  a sound  and  calcareous  soil. 
With  watering  as  needed  and  heavy  syringing, 
the  trees  will  quickly  commence  to  root  afresh. 
When  stood  in  the  open  air  for  the  winter,  the 
pots  should  be  surrounded  with  either  litter  or 


Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse,  which  will  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  pots  and  roots  from  frost,  and  also 
keep  them  in  a genial  state  of  moisture.  Whilst 
in  full  growth  vigorous  syringing  overhead 
through  a garden-engine  will  keep  away  red- 
spider,  and  assist  in  maintaining  a healthy 
growth,  and  an  occasional  washing  with  a de- 


coction of  Quassia-chips  and  soft-soap  will  keep 
green  or  black-fly  at  bay.  Fumigating  a large 
structure  is  costly,  and  besides  this  is  it  is  apt 
to  injure  the  foliage,  as  some  varieties  are  very 
susceptible  to  injury  from  Tobacco-smoke.  Be- 
ing cultivated  in  pots,  the  range  of 

Varieties  may  be  more  varied  than  when 
trained  to  a trellis,  and,  indeed,  this  course  is  a 
necessity,  as  being  cultivated  in  the  same  struc- 
ture, the  varieties  grown  must  be  such  as  will 
range  over  a lengthened  season.  Commencing 
with  the  earliest  varieties,  Alexander  is  the 
first  to  ripen,  and  with  this  variety  Waterloo 
need  not  be  grown  unless  for  variety.  Early 
Beatrice  is  also  a first-rate  early  Peach,  to  be 
followed  by  such  as  Early  Louise,  Hale’s  Early, 
Crimson  Galande,  Condor,  Dr.  Hogg,  Early 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal 
George,  Stirling  Castle,  Goshawk,  Alexandra 
Noblesse,  Dymond,  Bellegarde,  Walburton 
Admirable,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Sea  Eagle. 
Added  to  the  above,  the  following  varieties  of 
Nectarines  afford  an  excellent  and  interesting 
selection  which  should  suit  the  most  fastidious  : 
Lord  Napier,  Goldoni,  Violette  Hative,  Elruge, 
Pine  apple,  Rivers’  Orange,  Pitmaston  Orange, 
aud  Victoria  for  a good  late  variety.  A. 


WATERING  FRUIT-TREES. 

I doubt  if  there  is  any  branch  of  gardening  that 
has  undergone  such  a complete  revolution  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a century  as  that  connected 
with  fruit  culture.  The  enormous  increase  in 
the  imports  of  foreign  fruit,  and  accounts  of  the 
millions  of  money  sent  annually  out  of  the 
country  to  purchase  fruit  that  we  ought  to 
grow  here,  have  at  last  set  our  home-growers  on 
their  mettle,  not  only  to  compete  with  the 
foreigners,  but  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  them 
out  of  our  markets.  I think  I may  safely  say 
that  it  is  in  fruit-growing  for  market  that  many 
of  the  most  striking  advances  in  the  art  have 
been  made,  and  not  the  least  is  the  important 
part  that  water  now  plays  in  the  production 
of  the  splendid  crops  of  fruit  that  we  see  now 
grown  annually  by  market-growers,  with  all 
the  skill  and  care  that  used  to  be  lavished  on 
exhibition  fruits,  for  when  I was  a boy  anything 
was  thought  good  enough  for  market,  while  all 
rare  or  choice  fruit  was  for  the  exhibition  or  the 
table.  But  with  regard  to  the  water  supply,  I 
can  safely  say  that  since  the  introduction  of  the 


hose  in  place  of  the  water-pot,  Vines  and  other 
fruits  under  glass  get  double  and  treble  as  much 
water  at  the  root  as  formerly,  and  with  the  best 
results ; in  fact,  where  the  drainage  is  perfect, 
as  it  should  be  in  all  well-made  Vine  or  fruit- 
tree  borders,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over- 
water during  the  growing  season.  Liquid  food 
is  the  only  form  in  which  the  roots  can  take  up 
nourishment,  as  it  is  evident  that  they  might 
be  in  solid  manure,  yet,  if  dust-dry,  they  could 
not  benefit  by  it.  In  my  earliest  attempts  to 
understand  fruit-tree  culture,  I was  continually 
meeting  with  cases  where  dryness  at  the  root  was 
the  primary  cause  of  mildew,  canker,  and  dying 
back  of  the  young  wood,  and  many  of  the  other 
ailments  that  beset  fruit  culture.  We  hear  a 
good  deal  about  fruit-trees  growing  so  well  in 
one  place,  and  almost  refusing  to  do  so  in 
another,  and  doubtless  there  are  different 
degrees  of  goodness  in  soils  as  in  other  things, 
but  fruit-trees,  as  far  as  I have  seen,  are  not 
so  difficult  to  please  as  regards  soil,  as  they  are 
to  keep  supplied  with  sufficient  moisture  in  the 
same  owing  to  the  over-abundant  drainage, 
especially  in  the  South  of  England.  For  in- 
stance, people  say  fruit-trees  won’t  grow  on 
chalk  subsoil.  Well,  it  would  be  surprising  if  they 
did,  if  dry  seasons  prevailed  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  keep  the  roots  cool  by  mulching  and 
moist  by  artificial  applications  of  water.  None 
but  succulent  plants  can  thrive  on  such  soils 
with  the  sun’s  rays  drying  above  and  chalk  ex- 
tracting the  moisture  below  ; but  if  a good  depth 
of  soil  rests  even  on  chalk,  fruit-tree3  may  be 
grown  as  well  as  any  other  crop  ; but  they  must 
not  get  dry  at  the  roots  at  any  period  of  the 
year.  I well  remember  that  what  used  to  be 
called  ripening  off  the  wood  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  drying  it  off;  happily,  drying  off 
is  a thing  of  the  past,  for  it  is  only  bulbous 
plants  that  can  stand  it,  and  there  is  no  proof 
that  even  they  are  benefited  by  it ; fruit-trees  cer- 
tainly resent  it.  The  autumn  ofl891wasoneofthe 
wettest  for  many  years,  but  fruit-growers  looked 
on  the  deluge  as  a perfect  god-send  for  heavily- 
laden  trees,  and  they  are  now  showing  the 
benefit  of  it  by  splendid  growth,  and,  where  the 
bloom  escaped  spring  frosts,  there  are  abundant 
crops  of  fruit.  J.  G. , Hants. 

1420.— Treatment  of  young  Peach- 
trees  in  tubs — The  pinching  in  of  the  shoots 
of  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  is  a matter  that 
requires  some  experience  to  do  it  well.  When 
the  trees  are  in  vigorous  health  a number  of 
over-strong  growths  will  push  out  from  their 
tops,  and  if  they  are  not  stopped  the  shoots 
near  the  base  will  be  weak  and  very  poor.  As 
soon  as  these  uppermost  shoots  have  each  made 
about  five  leaves,  the  tops  may  be  pinched  out, 
and  this  check  to  their  growth  will  throw  more 
vigour  into  those  lower  down,  and  these  also 
may  again  be  stopped  if  very  vigorous.  In  ten 
days  or  so  fresh  growths  will  have  started,  and 
it  may  again  be  necessary  to  stop  these  ; but  no 
stopping  should  take  place  after  the  middle  of 
August.  The  pinching  back  does  induce  the 
trees  to  produce  more  young  wood  ; but  it  is 
a better  character  of  wood— not  nearly  so  vigor- 
ous and  more  fruitful.  If  there  is  too  much  of 
it  it  may  be  thinned  out.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  some  of  the  shoots  will  not  have  a ter- 
minal leaf-bud.  These  may  be  cut  out,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  plenty  of  youog  wood 
to  spare,  and  what  is  left  will  be  studded  with 
blossom-buds,  if  the  trees  have  been  well 
exposed  to  the  sun  all  through  the  season.  It 
is  well  not  to  wait  to  the  end  of  the  autumn  to 
thin  the  shoots  out ; this  should  be  done  in  July 
and  August,  so  that  the  others  are  then  fully 
exposed  to  the  sunlight. — J.  D.  E. 

1419. — Treatment  of  Peaches.— The 
difficulty  appears  to  be  that  when  you  planted 
the  Peach-trees  you  did  not  understand  how 
much  attention  they  required,  as  you  admit  that 
the  advice  given  in  Gardf.vixo  answered  the 
pu.  pose  all  the  time  you  followed  it.  All  that 
is  necessary  for  you  to  do  is  to  follow  up  the  ad- 
vice regularly,  as  you  will  never  get  rid  of  red- 
spider  on  Peach-trees,  or,  for  that  matter,  keep 
these  insects  from  attacking  them,  by  syringing 
them  one  week  and  leaving  off  the  next.  To 
keep  the  trees  free  from  these  aud  other  inju- 
rious enemies  you  must  syringe  them  every 
afternoon  with  clear  water,  when  the  house  is 
closed.  Unless  there  are  insects  present  it  is 
not  necessary  to  use  anything  but  clear  water 
for  syringing.  If  the  trees  are  trained  to  the 
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wall  you  must  get  sideways  when  syringing,  so 
as  to  get  the  water  to  reach  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  If  they  are  on  wires,  ply  the  syringe 
both  back  and  front.  You  say  nothing  about 
ventilating  the  house.  Perhaps  you  keep  it  too 
hot.  Peach-trees  require  an  abundance  of  air 
during  the  summer.  Seeing  that  there  was  no 
fruit  to  ripen  this  season,  the  house  ought  uot 
to  have  been  closed  at  night  since  midsummer, 
except  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening  after 
syringing.  I may  tell  you  that  red-spider  is  a 
serious  enemy  in  your  case,  and  that  it  revels  in 
hot,  dry  corners',  and  that  it  does  a great  deal 
more  mischief  if  the  soil  about  the  roots  is  dry. 
If  you  are  still  troubled  with  it,  I advise  you 
to  shut  up  the  house  on  a hot  day  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  then,  after  damping  down 
the  Hoor  and  syringing  the  trees,  thoroughly  wet 
every  foot  of  vacant  wall  surface,  stages,  pipes, 
&c. , if  any,  and  leave  the  house  closed  for 
several  hours.  This  will  give  the  whole  of  the 
interior  a good  steaming,  and  if  you  follow  it 
up  for  three  or  four  days  you  will  get  rid  of  your 
enemies.  They  will  not  be  able  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  so  heavily  charged  with  moisture. 
These  insects  also  object  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur. 
In  the  hottest  and  driest  parts  of  your  house 
place  some  slates  or  sheets  of  iron  that  have 
been  painted  over  with  sulphur  mixed  with 
milk.  Place  the  slates  so  that  the  sun  shines 
upon  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  You  will 
find  the  fumes  act  as  a preventive.  If  I can 
help  you  more,  please  to  write  again. — J.  C.  C. 


GARDEN  VARIETIES  OF  FUCHSIAS. 
Many  kinds  of  Fuchsias  are  put  into  commerce 
every  year  as  new  and  with  glowing  descrip- 
tions, yet  in  any  selection  of  the  very  best  varie- 
ties several  of  the  old  ones  must  have  a place. 
The  general  tendency  now-a-days  is  to  aim 
at  the  production  of  large  blooms,  and  conse- 
quently those  with  smallormedium-sizedflowers, 
though  the  shape  and  habit  of  the  plant  are  all 
that  can  be  desired,  are  passed  over,  the  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  those  huge  monstrosities 
that  quickly  drop  from  their  own  weight. 
Though  many  people  hold  a contrary  opinion, 
I must  confess  that  to  me  the  single  flowers 
are  vastly  more  pleasing  than  the  double  ones, 
especially  those  whose  sepals  reflect  in  a 
regular  manner,  and  thus  form  a symmetrically 
shaped  bloom,  for  in  many  of  those  now  cul- 
tivated the  sepals  are  very  short  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  flower,  and  stand  out  in  an 
almost  horizontal  fashion,  thus  forming  quite 
a lumpy  bloom.  One  of  the  most  beautifully 
shaped  flowers  that  I am  acquainted  with  is 
Guiding  Star,  a light  coloured  variety  which  has 
been  in  cultivation  at  least  thirty  years,  while 
four  more  of  the  very  best  of  those  with  light- 
coloured  tube  and  sepals  are  nearly  as  old  or 
even  older.  They  are  Rose  of  Castille,  Mrs. 
Marshall,  Starlight,  and  Lady  Heytesbury. 
This  last  would  be  my  choice  if  only  one  light- 
coloured  flower  was  needed,  that  is  for  growing 
as  little  bushes,  for,  of  course,  its  short,  sturdy 
habit  and  great  profusion  of  blooming  are 
against  its  employment  as  a roof-climber,  or  for 
such  situations  where  plants  of  a more  loose 
and  open  character  are  required.  Lady  Heytes- 
bury is  grown  in  great  numbers  for  Covent- 
garden  Market  as  a late-blooming  variety,  but 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  Mrs.  Marshall  is 
grown  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 
To  these  I would  add  Mrs.  Bright,  whose  corolla 
more  nearly  approaches  a scarlet  than  any  of 
those  previously  mentioned.  If  not  actually 
superior  to  all  others,  the  above  include  a very 
good  selection  of 

Light-coloured  Fuchsias  suitable  for  grow- 
ing as  small  bushes,  though  where  large  plants 
are  needed  the  choice  in  some  cases  might  be 
altered.  As  far  as  I know,  all  the  varieties 
with  white  tube  and  sepals  produce  single 
blossoms,  it  being  the  only  group  into 
which  garden  varieties  of  Fuchsia  are  divi- 
ded not  represented  by  double-flowered  forms. 
Of  those  with  red  tube  and  sepals  and  a white 
or  whitish  corolla,  two  very  good  varieties  are 
Flocon  de  Neige  and  CannelTs  Gem.  Of  double 
flowers  there  are  Mme.  Jules  Chretien,  Miss 
Lucy  Finnis,  Frau  Emma  Topfer,  and  Moles- 
worth.  To  the  lover  of  huge  blossoms  the  first 
two  have  much  to  commend  them,  but  though  the 
flowers  of  both  are  very  large  in  habit,  the  two 
are  totally  different,  for  Miss  Lucy  Finnis  is 
weak  and  branching,  while  Mme.  Jules  Chretien 


is  free  and  somewhat  upright.  A very  beautiful 
variety — viz.,  Alexandrina,  with  a white  corolla, 
has  been  employed  at  Kcw  for  covering  the  roof 
of  the  greenhouse  for  many  years,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  one  of  the  very  best,  though,  with 
this  exception,  it  seems  to  have  almost  dropped 
out  of  cultivation.  The  list  of  dark-coloured 
varieties  is  an  enormous  one,  and  of  them  may 
be  especially  mentioned  Lord  Elcho,  Prince  of 
Prussia,  Turban,  Try  me  O,  Lord  Falmouth, 
Wave  of  Light,  Creusa,  and  Enoch  Arden.  Of  these 
Try  me  0 is  that  variety  with  very  deep  plum- 
coloured  corolla,  of  which  such  numbers  are  to 
be  seen  during  the  summer  hawked  about  the 
streets  of  London.  General  Roberts  is  a good 
one  of  this  class,  hut  more  adapted  for  roofs  or 
large  plants  than  little  bushes,  as  the  flowers 
are  borne  on  enormously  long  stalks.  Among 
dark-coloured  blossoms  with  a double  corolla  we 
have  Phenomenal,  one  of  the  best,  Comte  Leon 
Tolstoi,  Avalanche,  La  France,  Monument,  and, 
for  the  lover  of  enormous  blooms,  Champion  of 
the  World.  This  last  is  a tall,  straggling  grower, 
but  its  huge  double  flowers  often  attract  a good 
deal  of  attention.  A few  other 

Distinct  forms  that  cannot  be  included  under 
any  of  the  above  heads  are  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 
and  its  progeny  Mrs.  Rundell,  a sort  of  orange- 
salmon  ; Lord  Wolseley  and  Harlequin,  purple 
corollas,  striped  with  a lighter  hue  ; Monarch, 
bright  red  self-coloured  ; M.  Lombard,  corolla 
lilac  and  white,  tube  aud  sepals  red  ; alba 
eoccinea,  with  reddish  tube,  white  sepals,  and 
purple  corolla  ; and  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  the 
nearest  approach  to  a pure  white  Fuchsia  that 
we  have  in  cultivation.  Of  garden  varieties 
remarkable  more  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage 
than  flowers  may  be  mentioned  Sunray,  whose 
leaves  are  clearly  and  regularly  marked  with 
white,  which  when  young  and  where  exposed  to 
the  sun  are  deeply  suffused  with  red  ; Meteor 
and  Golden  Treasure,  with  golden-bronze  leaves  ; 
and  aucubiefolii,  whose  Urge  leaves  are  blotched 


Nectarine  in  bush  form.  See  page  348. 


with  yellow.  The  most  graceful  of  all  varie- 
gated Fuchsias  is,  however,  that  form  of  the  old 
hardy  F.  gracilis,  in  which  the  small  pointed 
leaves  are  all  clearly  and  distinctly  variegated. 
A plant  of  this  when  in  full  bloom  is  very 
striking  by  reason  of  the  contrast  between  the 
light  coloured  foliage  and  its  little  bright-red 
flowers.  P. 


Habrothamnus  fasciculatus.  — This 

Mexican  plant  may  be  used  to  great  advantage 


in  the  conservatory,  either  as  a climber  on  pillars 
and  bare  walls,  or  simply  as  a shrub.  The  point 
of  chief  importance  in  its  cultivation  is  that  it 
should  be  planted  out.  Grown  in  pots,  however 
well  it  may  lie  fed,  it  never  displays  either  the 
luxuriance  of  growth  or  the  wealth  of  bloom 
that  specimens  with  unlimited  root  room  pro- 
duce. In  habit  it  is  a most  elegant  plant,  the 
long,  slender  shoots  being  gracefully  arched  and 
terminated  by  a dense  cluster  of  bright  rosy-red 
flowers.  These  clusters  occasionally  measure 
4 inches  or  5 inches  in  length  by  3 inches  in 
width.  The  species  was  originally  discovered 
by  Hartweg  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  Mexico, 
and  is  described  by  him  as  one  of  the  gayest  re- 
presentatives of  the  native  flora.  It  was  intro- 
duced to  Ghent  by  Van  Houtte  in  1839,  but, 
although  pretty  generally  known  in  this  coun- 
try, its  good  qualities  have  not  been  fully  taken 
advantage  of.  Requiring  little  more  than  bare 
protection  from  frost,  it  is  especially  suited  for 
large  conservatories  or  houses  where  a difficulty 
is  experienced  in  maintaining  the  temperature 
during  the  winter  season.  It  belongs  to  the 
Solanaceou3  family. — B. 


A LONDON  GARDEN. 

As  an  owner  of  a London  town  garden,  may  I 
give  my  list  of  flowers  for  last  month  and  this 
week  ? I have  only  two  narrow  borders,  3 feet 
wide  by  98  feet  long,  under  the  walls  that  divide 
my  garden  from  my  neighbours’  ; the  aspect  is 
S.  S.E.,  and  the  western  border  is  more  than 
half  shaded  by  my  neighbour’s  trees,  so  only 
suitable  plants  will  grow  there ; but  I have  a rock 
border,  facing  S.S.E  , which  gives  me  more 
interest  and  pleasure  than  the  rest  of  the  garden, 
and  is  always  bright  and  cheerful.  I have  Sweet 
Peas  on  the  walls,  as  a background,  and  Con- 
volvulus major  amongst  the  Ivy.  These  are 
neither  so  good  as  last  year.  They  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  larger  Nasturtiums.  Of  tall 
plants,  I have  Dwarf  Annual  Sun- 
flowers (these  do  very  well  in 
London)  ; Larkspurs,  of  which  the 
second  flowering  is  just  over  ; Lilac 
Rocket  and  Snapdragons,  the  latter 
very  bright.  Sweet  Williams  are  now 
over,  but  have  been  a great  success. 
Lemon  Potentilla  has  flowered  con- 
tinually since  early  in  June.  Of 
annuals  I have  Godetias,  which  are 
very  effective  ; plenty  of  Mignonette, 
Blue  Nemophila,  and  Eschscholtzia, 
with  Dwarf  Nasturtium,  sunk  in  pots, 
to  give  spots  of  colour  here  and  there, 
as  I find  they  flower  better  so  with 
me,  and  do  not  run  to  leaf  so  much ; 
a permanent  border  of  alternate 
White  Pink,  London  Pride,  and 
kW  Stonecrop,  which  has  been  very  gay, 

1/jfe  S finish  my  flowers  on  “sunny  side.” 

y ' ' ' On  “shady  side,”  I have  ten  Fox- 

k gloves,  very  large  plants,  Spiraea 

japonica  (planted  out  from  old  roots 
that  have  flowered  in  the  house  in 
previous  winters)  ; Japanese  Ane- 
mone, showing  bud,  Sweet  Williams, 
now  over,  and  pink  border  Carna- 
tions, which  I find  do  better  on  this 
side  than  on  the  sunny  one — these 
latter  have  been  somewhat  spoilt  by 
earwigs  and  some  caterpillars,  but,  I 
pick  them  off  daily,  and  have  got  rid 
of  all  the  latter ; slugs,  which  of 
course  revel  in  this  shady  side,  I keep 
off  with  soot  dustings  weekly  round 
all  small  plants,  and  it  keeps  worms 
at  a distance  also.  Last  year  I had 
much  success  with  border  Carnations 
and  Pansies,  but  this  year  the  latter 
have  shanked  off,  and  I quite  failed 
with  them.  On  shady  side  the  per- 
manent border  is  made  of  Red  Daisies, 
London  Pride,  Polyanthuses,  Prim- 
roses, and  alpine  Auricula.  I get  a 
great  deal  of  bloom  from  the  latter  in  the  spring, 
but  the  sparrows  nip  off  the  Polyanthus  and 
Primrose  flowers.  My 

Rock  border  has  a trellis,  hiding  a coal-shed, 
&c. , with  a Holly,  an  Aucuba,  and  a Sweet  Bay 
in  front  of  it,  the  latter  has  just  succeeded  in 
struggling  through  our  last  two  severe  winters, 
and  has  suffered  much  in  appearance,  but  is  now 
shooting  out  well  from  the  bottom.  The  trellis  is 
covered  with  Canary  Creeper  and  Sweet  Peas, 
the  rougher  bits  of  ground  in  front  have  Evening 
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Primrose  (no*  in  bud),  Iris  of  different 
kinds,  Sedums  various  kinds,  Corn  Marigold, 
and  Sweet  William  ; the  higher  rookwork  has  in 
its  shelves  and  corners  Snapdragon,  Sedum 
spectabile  (now  in  bud),  Variegated  Nettle,  both 
grey  and  gold,  Sedum  acre,  anglicum,  rhodan- 
thum.(the  old  “ rose-root  ”),  and  oppositifolium 
and  spurium,  sempervivum,  tectorum,  and  others, 
and  the  Mossy  Saxifrages,  Camposi,  geranoides, 
muscoides,  purpurea,  and  I hope  to  give  myself  a 
few  more  in  time,  such  as  pyramidalis,  and  some 
Mossy  Phloxes  ; there  are  Oxalis  atro-purpurea, 
a little  yellow  one,  and  a large  leaved  one,  the 
name  of  which  I do  not  know,  and  which  has 
not  flowered  with  me.  Of  trailers  I have 
Creeping  Jenny,  Thymus  lanuginosus,  Variegated 
Thyme,  Variegated  Nettle,  Linaria  Cymbalaria, 
Scarlet  Pimpernel  (very  effective),  and  a ground- 
work of  Blue  Nemophila,  sown  amongst  Blue 
Speedwell  ; through  these  come  Mikado  Poppies 
and  Dianthus  Heddewigi,  and  it  is  a mass  of 
bloom,  all  softened  by  the  grey-blue  of  the 
Thyme  and  Speedwell  underneath.  As  I paint 
a good  deal,  I have  more  of  an  eye  for  artistic 
effects  and  “ panel  pieces”  than  perhaps  a gar- 
dener would  approve  of,  so  dare  hardly  mention 
iu  a gardening  paper  that  I have  special  “ bits” 
of  Oats,  Barley,  Fool’s  Parsley,  and  Millet  and 
Canary-seed  here  and  there  in  patches,  with 
Evening  Primrose,  Foxglove,  Ferns,  or  Poppies, 
arranged  so  as  to  have  good  effects ; and  I never 
have  a jobbing  gardener  in  the  place,  so  no  one 
need  know  what  dreadful  weeds  I grow  and 
even  delight  in.  My  lawn  is  my  greatest 
trouble,  as  I am  not  very  strong,  so  the  rolling 
and  mowing  necessary  to  keep  it  in  trim  during 
the  summer — when  I am  away  a good  deal  and 
busy — are  rather  more  than  I can  well  manage  ; 
but  if  the  garden  was  my  own  I should  have 
wider  beds  and  less  Grass.  I suffer  from  cats, 
like  all  London  gardeners,  but  not  so  much  since 
I have  kept  a dog,  who,  however,  sometimes 
breaks  my  flowers  in  his  cat  hunts  ; but  cats  do 
not  make  the  garden  their  own  as  they  used  to 
do  when  I first  came.  I grow  Lilies  in  pots, 
and  have  a fine  speciosum  album  out  in  flower 
now  ; but  have  failed  with  auratum  this  year. 
1 expect  good  results  from  the  tigrinum  fl.-pl. , 
and  do  well  with  spring  bulbs,  beginning  with 
lines  of  the  little  Winter  Aconite  and  Snow- 
drops, till  the  later  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  finish 
the  show.  I have  no  frame  or  greenhouse,  and 
cannot  use  the  house  much  for  wintering  plants, 
as  there  is  gas  burnt  in  every  room  but  one,  so  I 
do  without  “Geraniums”  or  plants  that  do  not 
winter  well  ; but  keep  Fuchsias  in  the  window- 
boxes,  White  Marguerites,  and  such  things  as  I 
can  lift  from  the  borders  and  put  back  again. 

Fleur  de  Lys. 


PROPAGATION  OF  TUFTED  PANSIES. 

Year  by  year  the  cultivation  of  these  plants 
is  being  considerably  extended.  For  some 
years  these  truly  delightful  bedding  plants  were 
very  little  grown,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  from 
time  to  time  urged  on  their  behalf  through  the 
medium  of  the  horticultural  press ; but  the 
reason  of  their  unpopularity  was  chiefly  due  to 
want  of  information  concerning  them.  They 
were  too  small-flowered  for  some,  and  those  who 
regarded  them  thus  paid  no  heed  to  the  wonder- 
ful masses  of  flowers  that  were  or  should  be  pro- 
duced, while  others  again  merely  regarded  them 
as  only  suited  to  purposes  of  spring  bedding,  a 
position  many  kinds  may  and  do  worthily  fill, 
and  having  done  this  were  lifted  and  heeled  in 
for  the  time  being  in  the  reserve  garden.  But 
their  usefulness  as  spring  bedding-plants  was 
only  a small  item — a mere  unit — of  their  actual 
capabilities,  for  then  they  were  merely  putting 
forth  the  first  flowers  of  spring,  and  of  such  a 
vast  multitude  would  have  followed  had 
the  plants  been  left  alone  and  a little  timely 
attention  been  accorded  them.  But  we  have  ex- 
cellent proof  of  their  worth  now  at  the  leading 
exhibitions  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
public  have  every  opportunity  of  seeing  them 
in  all  their  shades,  many  very  beautiful  indeed. 
But  for  the  present  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
enlarge  upon  their  general  worth  so  much  as  to 
give  a few  seasonable  hints  concerning  their 
propagation.  There  are  one  or  two  methods  of 
propagating  these  plants,  each  simple  and 
effectual  in  its  way,  but,  from  an  all-round  point 
of  view,  with  results  considered  also,  cuttings 
must  always  take  the  leading  place.  For  pro- 
curing the  best  possible  stamp  of 


. Cuttings,  there  is  no  way  io  equal  planting 
a batch  -in -the-  reserve  ground  in  the -autumn 
months.  In  the  second  or  third  week  of  J une 
ensuing,  when  the  first  spring  crop  of  flowers 
is  past,  cut  the  plants  over,  closely  with  a 
knife- to-  within  2 -inches  or  3 inches  from 
the  ground,  not  more.  At  this  time  it  will 
benefit  the  plants  if  the  surface  of  the 
ground  be  lightly  pricked  over  with  a hand- 
fork,  and  if  available,  a barrowful  of  old  potting 
soil  may  be  worked  in  also.  In  three  weeks 
from  pruning  there  will  be  abundance  of  excel- 
lent cuttings  pushing  forth,  and  these,  should 
the  weather  be  dry,  will  be  much  benefited 
by  frequent  watering  overhead,  particularly 
at  night.  These  young  fresh  cuttings  should  be 
secured  with  a heel  attached,  and  when  about 
3 inches  in  length  these  should  be  taken  off, 
dibbled  into  a frame  duly  prepared  with  fine 
sandy  soil,  taking  care  to  keep  them  fresh  and 
well  protected  from  sun,  a partially  shaded  spot 
— that  is  the  shade  produced  by  Evergreens, 
as  Privet — always  preferred.  During  the  first 
week  or  so  frequent  light  sprinklings  overhead 
will  be  necessary,  apart  from  a thorough  soak- 
ing when  first  inserted.  Such  cuttings  as  these, 
with  the  treatment  here  recommended,  will  form 
roots  in  about  three  weeks  or  a month,  when 
the  lights  may  be  removed  altogether.  Anyone 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  make  cuttings  of 
what  have  been  flowering  shoots  of  two  or  three 
months’  duration  will  know  something  of  the 
difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  rooting  even  these 
free-growing  plants  ; they  are,  in  fact,  quite  un- 
suitable as  cuttings,  for,  apart  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  rooting  them,  they  have  not  a tithe  of 
the  chances  of  producing  breaks  from  the  base, 
which  the  young  cuttings  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred and  detached  with  a heel  do,  and  in  such 
numbers  ; therefore,  the  plants  in  the  end  can- 
not be  so  satisfactory.  I strongly  advise  all 
who  have  not  tried  this  method  to  give  it  a trial 
even  now,  for  cuttings  would  be  quickly 
formed,  and  would  soon  outstrip  the  old 
flowering  shoots,  both  in  the  rooting  process  and 
the  progress  after.  Another,  and  perhaps  the 
best  way  is  to 

Prune  the  plants  over  during  the  month  of 
August  nearly  close  to  the  ground,  and  when 
the  new  shoots  appear,  and  are  about  2 inches 
long,  to  scatter  some  fine  sandy  soil  among  them, 
giving  a good  watering  when  all  are  completed, 
and  twice  or  thrice  a week  afterwards,  if  dry 
weather  ensues.  In  a fortnight  or  three  weeks 
these  young  shoots  will  push  forth  roots,  and 
will  by  the  end  of  September  be  ready  for  pull- 
ing to  pieces  and  transplanting  into  nursery- 
beds  till  required  for  permanent  use.  This  last 
method  has  much  to  recommend  iu  its  simplicity 
alone,  as  it  may  be  all  accomplished  without  a 
frame  or  light,  or  any  protection  whatever,  aud 
good  plants  result,  provided  the  transplanting 
be  not  neglected,  and  the  plants  become  weakly 
and  drawn  in  consequence.  I have  adopted  both 
these  methods  for  years  past  with  success,  but, 
as  I have  previously  stated,  the  cuttings,  such 
as  I have  suggested,  I always  prefer  and  recom- 
mend, as  they  give  greater  satisfaction  in  the 
long  run.  E. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

CLEMATIS  JACKMANI. 

This  beautiful  climber  is  at  the  present  time  in 
great  beauty,  and  in  this  locality  one  finds  it 
trained  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  in  many 
cases  growing  where  it  is  not  trained  at  all,  but 
has  been  simply  planted  and  allowed  to  get  hold 
of  the  nearest  support  within  reach,  and  in  all 
cases  it  is  now  a complete  mass  of  the  richest 
purple  flowers.  As  a rule,  it  is  trained  on  a wall, 
where,  either  by  itself,  or  mingling  with  other 
climbers  such  as  the  Wistaria,  or  Golden-leaved 
Honeysuckle,  it  looks  really  grand,  while  on 
low  walls  and  fences,  the  shoots  from  not  having 
space  to  extend,  droop  down  in  large  wreaths, 
and  form  perfect  masses  of  bloom.  But  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  natural  and  effective  ways  of 
training  such  a plant  is  to  set  it  close  to  any 
Bush,  or  tree,  of  rather  thin  habit  of  growth, 
aud  bring  the  main  shoots  right  up  into  the 
centre  of  the  head,  and  then  allow  it  to  train 
itself,  which  it  will  do  in  a manner  superior  to 
any  formal  training,  and  the  effect  is  sure  to  be 
pleasing.  In  beds,  or  on  banks,  a very  little 
ingenuity  will  ensure  brilliant  effects,  put  in 
good  strong  plants,  and  train  the  main  shorts 


eitheTT-on  -to  wire-arched  -coverings;  -or  else 
insert  good  stout  branches  of  trees,  larger  than 
Pea-sticks,  so  .that  they  will  support  the 
Clematises  for  several  seasons.  Very  little 
attention  will  be- needed  to- insure  a brilliant 
display  for  years  ; simply  cutting  out  the  dead 
wood,  and  regulating  growth  of  previous  year, 
is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  this  must  be  done 
before  February,  as  this  Clematis  is  one  of  the 
first  deciduous  plants  to  push  out  fresh  growth, 
and  the  young  shoots  are  then  easily  rubbed  off, 
if  any  attempt  is  made  to  deal  with  it  after 
growth  commences.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


LAYERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Many  amateurs  possess  trees  and  shrubs  that 
they  would  like  to  increase  in  number,  but  do 
not  know  the  way  to  set  about  doing  so.  I must 
not,  however,  mislead  them  by  letting  them 
suppose  that  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  can  be 
increased  by  layering.  For  instance,  few,  if  any, 
of  the  large-growing  coniferous  trees  can  be 
induced  to  form  roots  by  layering.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  both  trees  and 
shrubs — deciduous  and  evergreen — that  can  le 
dealt  with  in  this  way  with  success,  provided 
they  are  of  low  stature,  so  that  their  branches 
can  be  easily  brought  down  to  the  ground. 
Deciduous  plants  are  most  conviently  layered 
in  the  autumn  or  winter,  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  Evergreens,  however,  are  best  dealt 
with  in  the  months  of  August  or  September,  as 
by  that  time  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
pleted their  growth  for  the  season.  To  get  the 
different  subjects  to  form  roots  quickly,  the  soil 
under  the  branches  should  be  stirred  up  and 
broken  fine,  and  a bed  of  sandy  soil,  2 inches 
thick,  should  be  made  up  ready  to  receive  the 
layers.  I find  that  most  things  will  form 
roots  sooner  when  the  branch  to  be  layered 
is  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  a 
Carnation  layer,  by  which  I mean  the  branch 
is  cut  half  way  through,  and  the  knife  brought 
upwards  for  half  an  inch — splitting  the  shoot  iu 
half,  as  it  were.  The  branch  is  then  brought 
down  on  its  bed,  and  a strong  peg  used  to  keep 
it  in  its  place ; another  layer  of  soil  is  then 
placed  on  the  branch  and  banked  up  behind  if, 
so  as  to  bring  the  point  up  in  a vertical  direction. 
This  is  an  important  part  of  the  operation,  as  it 
keeps  the  cut  open,  which  favours  the  early 
formation  of  roots,  especially  iu  the  case  of  those 
subjects  that  do  not  form  them  readily.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  place  a stick  aud  tie  on 
each  branch  to  keep  it  in  an  erect  position.  I 
should  have  mentioned  before  that  the  cut 
should  be  made  at  a joint.  In  every  case  it  is 
best  to  manipulate  upon  the  growth  of  the  pro- 
ceeding year,  or  at  the  point  from  which  the 
current  season's  shoot  starts.  Amongst  ever- 
greens Rhododendrons,  Laurustinus,  Aucubas, 
Magnolias,  Escallonias,  Elaeagnus,  Osmanthus, 
Pyracantha,  Berberis,  Garrya,  Daphne,  and 
Arbutus  may  be  obtained  from  layers.  There 
is  a considerable  number  of  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  that  may  be  increased  in  this  way. 
Amongst  them  I may  mention  the  Lime,  Tulip- 
tree,  Magnolia  conspicua,  Plane,  Paulownia,  and 
Acacia.  As  to  when  the  layers  can  be  removed 
from  the  old  plants  a good  deal  depends  on  the 
treatment  they  get  the  first  year.  If  they  are 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves  many  of  the  sub- 
jects mentioned  will  take  two  years  ; but  if  they 
are  watered  in  dry  weather  and  otherwise  well 
cared  for  some  of  them  will  have  made  sufficient 
roots  to  bear  removal  the  succeeding  autumn. 

J.  C.  C. 


1393. — Weigelas.  — Undoubtedly  ; Wei- 
gelas.are  absolutely  hardy.  At  the  approach 
of  winter  the  leaves  will  all  drop  off,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  deciduous  shrubs,  but  in  the  spring 
the  branches  will  shoot  out  vigorously.  If  you 
wish  to  multiply  your  plants,  take  off  the  ends 
of  the  branches  just  below  a joint  and  insert 
firmly  in  the  soil  out-of-doors,  and  in  the  spring 
these  will  also  make  rapid  growth  ; they  very 
rarely  fail  to  strike. — A.  G.  Butler. 

Unless  your  situation  is  a warm  one,  and 

the  soil  light  and  well  drained,  I should  regard 
it  as  a somewhat  risky  matter  to  plant  out  a 
Weigela  that  has  been  accustomed  to  greenhouse 
treatment  so  late  in  the  season  as  this.  The 
climate  of  Bath  is  comparatively  warm,  we 
know,  but  if  the  plant  were  mine  I should  keep 
it  vnder  glass  (without  any  heat,  if  possible) 
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for  the  winter,  and  plant  it  out  towards  the  end 
of  April  or  early  in  May  next. — B.  C.  R. 

These  are  quite  hardy  plants  and  will 

succeed  admirably  in  the  open  garden  ; they  were 
grown  in  pots  as  greenhouse  plants  when  first 
introduced,  but  there  never  was  any  necessity 
for  this  careful  treatment.  The  plant  ought  to 
have  good  rich  soil  to  grow  in,  and  ample  space 
for  the  development  of  the  branches,  it  will 
then  soon  spread  out  into  an  immense  specimen. 
— J.  D.  E. 

Weigelas  are  hardy  enough,  and  plants  which  have 

been  grown  in  a pot  in  the  greenhouse  may  safely  he 
planted  out  now.  If  the  hall  is  bard  and,  possibly,  dry, 
soak  it  well  with  water  before  planting  it  out,  and  give 
water  occasionally  for  several  weeks  afterwards  if  the 
weather  should  be  dry.— E.  II. 

. Strike  a few  cuttings  now  ; they  will  winter  well  if 

the  roots  are  properly  supplied  with  moisture,  and  not 
exposed  to  hot  sunshine.  They  may  be  kept  in  a cold 
frame,  mulched  with  burnt  earth  or  dry  ashes. — E.  II. 


FERNS. 

BLADDER  FERNS  (CYSTOPTERIS). 

I am  in  receipt  of  a frond  of  C.  bulbifera  from 
“ H.  T.”  He  says  the  plants  appear  to  be 
shrivelling,  and  he  asks  what  he  can  do  to  pre- 
serve their  greenness  ? You  can  do  nothing, 
my  friend,  but  to  keep  them  well  supplied  with 
water ; but  even  then  the  fronds  will  turn 
yellow  and  fade.  The  Cystopteris  in  question 
is  a deciduous  plant,  and  therefore  nothing  will 
prevent  its  fronds  turning  yellow  in  due  course 
and  fading  away.  This  genus  2>rovides  us  with 
a few  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  which  we  have  among 
our  native  Ferns,  and  they 
should  be  more  frequently 
met  with  than  is  now  the 
case.  Some  years  ago  I had 
the  charge  of  alarge  Pinetum, 
and  it  contained  many 
rockeries  for  Ferns  and 
alpine  plants,  and  here  I had 
the  finest  collection  of  Cys- 
topteris I have  ever  seen,  and 
they  were  very  elegant. 

They  are  easily  propagated, 
and  C.  bulbifera  particularly 
so,  as  it  makes  young  plants 
in  abundance  from  the  little 
bulbils  which  form  on  the 
underside,  and  which  should 
be  put  into  soil  at  once.  I 
used  to  pick  them  up  and 
put  them  into  a pan  of  soil 
kept  in  a shady  place  in  a 
damp  frame,  when  towards 
the  spring  hosts  of  young 
plants  would  appear.  This 
is  an  imported  plant  from 
North  America,  and  it  was  amongst  the  first 
kinds  brought  from  that  country;  but  most 
of  the  Cystopteris  in  cultivation  are  British 
species  or  their  varieties.  The  fronds  are 
very  apt  to  turn  of  a brown  colour  as  they 
attain  maturity,  but  this  may  be  avoided  to 
some  extent  by  having  the  plants  well  planted 
and  in  keeping  them  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  being  careful  to  have  them  where  no  sun 
can  get  at  them.  The  soil  should  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  peat,  made 
sandy,  in  about  equal  parts,  and  with  this  should 
be  worked  in  some  pieces  of  sandstone  of 
different  sizes,  and,  above  all,  see  that  the 
drainage  is  maintained  in  free,  working  condi- 
tion. The  following  kinds  are  all  desirable — 

C.  bulbifera.  — A light-green  handsome 
plant,  having  finely-divided  lanceolate,  bipinnate 
fronds  from  6 inches  to  18  inches  in  length, 
bearing  a number  of  small  bulbils  on  the  under- 
lie.— C.  tenuis  : The  rhizome  is  underground. 
In  this  plant  the  fronds  are  similar  in  shape  to 
the  above-named  plant,  and  both  of  them  are 
natives  of  North  America  ; they  are  usually 
about  9 inches  long,  with  finely-divided  seg- 
ments of  a deep-green,— C.  fragilis  : Fronds 
seldom  exceeding  a foot  in  length,  and  often  not 
more  than  half  that  size  ; oblong  lanceolate  in 
shape,  and  rich  dark-green  in  colour,  the  under- 
side being  heavily  laden  with  its  black  sori. 
This  makes  an  elegant  pot-plant,  and  when 
so  grown  is  a pretty  ornament  for  a lady’s 
Fern-case;  but  the  sun  must  be  carefully 
excluded  from  it,  for  I have  frequently 
observed  that  plants  that  have  had  the  sun 
shining  upon  them  become  brown  sooner 


than  those  which  have  been  kept  constantly 
shaded.  I do  not  think  this  plant  is  found  in  a 
wild  state  in  England,  but  I have  gathered  it  on 
the  Grampians  in  Scotland,  and  about  Lucerne 
in  Switzerland. — C.  fragilis  angustata  : This 
Fern  I have  only  seen  growing  upon  one  occa- 
sion. It  is  a plant  of  a very  distinct  aspect,  the 
segments  being  somewhat  broader  and  shorter 
than  in  the  normal  state  of  the  plant. — C.  fragilis 
dentata  : The  fronds  of  this  variety  are  oblong 
lanceolate,  from  0 inches  to  10  inches  long  and 
deep  green.  They  are  somewhat  coarsely 
toothed,  its  great  distinction  being  in  its  sub- 
marginal sori. — C.  fragilis  Dickieana  : This  makes 
a very  pretty  pot-plant — that  is,  if  the  surface 
of  the  pot  is  kept  moist,  and  to  effect  this 
nothing  can  be  better  than  plunging  in  Sphag- 
num Moss.  The  fronds  are  ovate-oblong  obtuse, 
the  pinme  close  and  dense,  somewhat  deflexed, 
the  colour  being  a deep  cheerful  green,  sori 
dense. 

C.  Montana  (herefigured) : This  is  a rare  plant, 
even  in  Scotland,  but  it  may  not  be  so  scarce  as  it 
is  suspected  to  be.  I have  gathered  it  upon  the 
Grampians,  and  I think  it  might  still  be  found  upon 
the  higher  parts  of  these  hills  if  carefully  sought 
for.  It  is  a most  elegant  Fern,  having  deltoid, 
quadripinnate  fronds,  from  3 inches  to  6 inches 
each  way ; colour,  pale-soft-green.  It  is 
found  in  Norway,  also  in  the  rocky  moun- 
tains in  North  America,  Canada,  &c. — 
C.  regia : This  plant  is  frequently  called  C. 
alpina.  The  plant  was  indigenous  here,  but  it 
appears  to  have  become  extinct,  saving  in  cul- 


Cystopteris  montana. 


tivation,  but  it  may  be  confounded  with  C 
fragilis,  from  which  it  is  difficultto  distinguish  it. 
But  the  true  form  may  be  found  in  Switzerland, 
and  also  in  the  Pyrenees,  on  Mount  Taygetos, 
and  from  whence  it  has  been  called  Aspidium 
Taygeten.ee.  It  has  a frond  some  4 inches  to 
6 inches  or  8 inches  long.  The  pinnse  are  denser 
than  in  C.  fragilis  and  shorter,  and  the  segments 
more  finely  cut,  whilst  the  colour  is  soft  pale- 
green.—  C.  regia  intermedia  : This  is  a plant 
having  about  the  same  length  of  frond  as  the 
typical  plant,  but  it  comes  very  near  to  C. 
fragilis,  as  also  does  the  variety  called  C.  regia 
rhetica,  and  I should  certainly  be  more  inclined 
to  class  them  as  varieties  of  the  latter  plant. — C. 
sempervirens  : This  plant  is  called  a variety  of 
C.  fragilis  by  some,  and  its  name  is  borne  out  as 
an  evergreen,  when  the  plant  is  grown  in  the  cool 
fernery,  and  in  such  it  makes  a very  elegant 
specimen.  The  plant  I had  of  it  was  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Madeira.  The  fronds 
are  each  from  6 inches  to  1 foot  in  length,  lanceo- 
late, and  three  or  four  times  divided,  and  bright- 
green.  The  above  are  the  best  of  these  Bladder 
Ferns,  which  name  is  derived  from  the  covering 
to  the  spores.  There  are  other  names  recorded 
such  as  C.  Douglasi,  C.  luteum,  C.  Tasmanica, 
&c.  But  1 have  not  seen  them  growing,  so  will 
not  venture  an  opinion  of  them.  J.  Jarvis. 


LILIUM  HARRISI. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  this  Lily  which  have  reached  us 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  testify  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  extreme  popularity  to 


which  it  has  attained  ; in  fact,  it  has  now  be- 
come quite  an  indispensable  subject  for  decora- 
tion, both  as  a pot  plant  and  likewise  for  using 
as  cut  flowers.  Much  that  was  said  of  its  per- 
petual flowering  properties  at  the  time  has  never 
been  realised.  It  was  to  have  flowered  twice  in 
one  season,  and  here  and  there  a plant  will  just 
manage  to  do  so,  and  no  more  ; but  for  any 
given  batch,  or  even  a fair  proportion  of  them, 
to  do  so  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  any 
White  Trumpet  Lily  that  would  permanently  do 
this  in  England  would  prove  of  much  value. 
But  those  who  know  something  more  than 
ordinary  of  Lilies,  and  of  this  tribe  in  particular, 
never  thought  for  a moment  that  this  perpetual 
flowering  would  ever  come  to  pass,  and,  in  fact, 
it  never  did  ; yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  a valu- 
able plant,  as  we  know  it  and  receive  it  from 
America  year  by  year.  It  is  at  this  season  that 
the  earliest  consignments  are  reaching  us 
from  the  source  named,  and  an  early  oppor- 
tunity should  be  seized  by  those  whose  aim 
is  to  get  flowers  of  it  in  the  early  months 
of  the  coming  year,  at  which  time  they  are 
always  of  great  value.  As  soon  as  the  bulbs 
can  be  procured  they  should  be  potted  with- 
out delay,  and  in  the  short  space  of  three 
weeks,  or  a month  at  the  most,  the  roots  will 
have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots  in  quantity. 
A moderately  rich  loamy  soil,  with  some  sharp 
sand  added,  suits  this  Lily  admirably.  The 
potting  should  be  done  firmly,  otherwise  many 
of  the  bulbs  will  lift  themselves  out  of  the  soil, 
and  to  replace  them  in  this  stage  will  seriously 
damage  their  characteristically  brittle  roots.  In 
potting,  the  most  convenient  sizes  will  be  5-inch 
pots  for  bulbs  of  5 inches  in  circumference,  and 
6-inch  and  7-inch  pots  for  those  having  a cir- 
cumference of  7 inches  and  9 inches  respectively. 
From  experience  I find  a shift  to  a larger  pot 
by  no  means  necessary  or  beneficial,  and  I there- 
fore recommend  all  who  grow  them  to  place 
them  in  their  flowering  pots  at  the  original 
jiotting. 

When  potted,  stand  them  for  the  present  on 
a hard  bottom  of  coal-ashes,  and  cover  the  pots 
with  2 inches  of  the  same  material,  always  using 
ashes  that  have  been  well  weathered,  and  avoid- 
ing those  fresh  from  furnaces  where  sulphur  in 
a greater  or  less  degree  abounds.  One  thorough 
soaking  of  water  before  they  are  covered  with 
the  ashes  will  last  them  some  little  time  at  this 
season  of  the  year  with  the  rainfall  usually  ex- 
perienced, and  here  they  will  be  safe  for  a month 
or  even  longer  ; after  this  time  the  protection  of 
a frame  will  be  necessary,  or  if  it  be  desired  a 
few  may  be  introduced  into  warmth  at  once 
where  growth  will  be  rapid.  From  this  time 
they  will  require  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
and  careful  watching  to  see  that  green-fly, 
which  is  probably  their  worst  enemy,  does  not 
get  the  upper  hand.  When  a house  is  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  this  Lily  a thorough  fumigation 
will  destroy  a large  number,  but  what  renders 
it  more  difficult  to  eradicate  insects  which  infest 
this  Lily  is  the  fact  that  the  overlapping  leaves 
at  the  summit  of  the  plant  afford  a good  pro- 
tection, and  when  fumigation  is  indulged  in 
they  speedily  get  away  to  shelter.  To  meet 
the  case  I endeavour  always,  or  at  least  accord- 
ing as  the  case  appears  to  demand,  to  smoke 
the  plants  overnight,  and  follow  in  the 
morning  by  dipping  the  heads  of  the  plants 
in  a strong  solution  of  Quassia  and  soft 
soap ; the  smoke  having  driven  them  to 
this  shelter,  and  in  all  probability  to  some 
extent  stupefied  them,  they  become  a prey 
to  the  above-named  mixture.  This  dipping, 
followed  by  a rinse  in  clean  water,  will  prove  far 
more  effectual  and  lasting  than  three  nightly 
smokings.  This  method,  if  taken  in  time,  will 
generally  last  till  the  plants  have  attained  their 
full  height  and  the  flower-buds  well  in  sight,  and 
from  this  time  ordinary  fumigation  will  suffice. 
The  proportion  of  Quassia  and  soft-soap  I use  is 
as  follows  : A 4|-inch  potful  of  Quassia-chips  to 
every  3 gallons  of  water,  rain-water  always  pre- 
ferred ; boil  thoroughly  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
till  the  chips  have  sunk,  and  then  add  3 oz.  of 
soft-soap,  straining  off  the  liquid  when  this 
latter  is  dissolved.  The  foregoing  may  be  diluted 
to  half  strength  for  ordinary  green-fly, 
and  if  used  at  a temperature  of  85  degs. 
will  invariably  effect  a clearance.  Used  full 
strength,  the  above  solution  is  the  most  effec- 
tual insecticide  for  red-spider  I know,  and 
likewise  one  of  the  cheapest. 

H. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS* 

Questions.—1 Queriet  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardknino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
hare  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only , and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Smthampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
Queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardknino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
,71  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localit  ies  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardknino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1471. — Heaviest  Cabbage.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  Cabbage  that  has 
been  exhibited  in  England?— A.  Brown. 

1472. — Espalier  fruit-trees  —I  wish  to  know  if 
any  other  kind  of  fruit-tree  besides  Apples  and  Pears  can  be 
cultivated  as  Espaliers?  If  so,  what  are  the  best  kinds  ? — 
Ignoramus. 

1473. — Treatment  of  a Eupatorlum.— I have  a 
Eupatorium  sent  here  among  other  plants,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  knowsomething  as  to  its  treatm  r ? It  has  grown 
very  quickly  so  far.— York. 

1474. — Hybridising.— I frequently  rea  l in  Gardening 
of  “ fertilising  or  hybridising."  Will  someone  kindly  in- 
form me  how"  this  art  is  practised,  or  direct  me  to  any 
books  that  treat  on  that  subject?— C.  Crame. 

1475  — Acacia  losing  Its  leaves.— I have  a very 
fine  Acacia  plant,  but  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop.  It 
is  in  a large  pot,  and  I keep  it  well  watered.  Would  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  ?— H.  S.  O. 

1476. — Uses  of  Peppermint.— I have  a lot  of 
Peppermint  growing  in  my  garden,  but  do  not  know  what 
use  I can  put  it  to,  and  9hall  feel  obliged  if  someone  will 
inform  me  as  to  what  can  be  done  with  it?— Peppermint. 

1477. — A bed  of  blue  flowers-yl  want  a bed  of 
blue  flowers  next  summer  on  the  lawn  instead  of  “ Gera- 
niums "and  Calceolarias.  What  flowers  can  I have,  and 
when  should  they  be  put  in  ? They  may  be  different  sorts. 

— C.  A. 

1478. — Management  of  a Cactus.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  management  of  a Cactus  ? I have 
had  one  in  a pot  for  seven  years,  which  has  bloomed  only 
once.  It  is  now  a large  plant ; the  pot  is  full  of  offshoots 
and  roots. — J.  B. 

1479. — Gathering  Helichrysums  — I should  be 
much  obliged  if  someone  would  kindly  tell  me  when  to 
gather  and  the  best  way  to  preserve  Helichrysum  blooms, 
as  I find  the  flowers' have  a way  of  closing  up  when 
g'athered  ? — Enquirer. 

1480. —  Heating  a small  greenhouse  —I  should 
he  glad  if  someone  who  has  tried  it  would  say  whether  a 
slow-combustion  stove  would  be  suitable  for  heating  a 
small  greenhouse  in  w hich  it  is  proposed  to  grow  Straw- 
berries and  Tomatoes?— E.  A.  W. 

1481. — Strawberries  on  an  Onion-bed.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  if  it  would  be  safe  to  plant 
Strawberries  on  abed  where  Onions  have  been  grown  this 
season?  The  maggots  have  taken  the  Onions  and  com- 
pletely spoilt  the  crop.— W.  C.  M. 

1482. — Lettuce  in  Winter.— Will  Lettuce  grow  out- 
side at  Dewsbury,  York,  in  winter  ? I want  to  have  a 
crop,  if  possible,  for  the  coming  winter.  Would  they  grow 
better  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  ? How  should  1 pro- 
ceed as  to  treatment? — W.  Glediiill. 

1483. — Harvesting  Sunflower-seeds.— I shall 
be  obliged  if  someone  will  tell  me  how  to  harvest  Sun- 
flower-seeds? Last  year  I hung  the  heads  up  in  a shed, 
but  they  all  moulded,  and  I had  no  seeds  at  all.  Are  the 
seeds  best  removed  from  the  heads  ?— A.  B. 

1481  - Wintering  Single  Dahlias,  &c.-l  have 
some  Single  Dahlias  which  I raised  from  seed  this  year 
Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  method  of  storing 
them  through  the  winter,  the  time  for  starting  them  in 
the  spring,  and  how'  to  do  it? — South  Hants. 

1485.— Winter  flowers  for  profit.— As  I have  a 
span-roofed  greenhouse,  12  feet  by  8 feet,  fitted  with  a per- 
fect heating  apparatus,  1 should  he  most  obliged  if  some- 
one will  kindly  tell  me  what  would  be  the  best  plants  to 
grow  to  obtain  profit  in  the  w inter  ? — Dahlia. 

1456. — Hydrant  for  a garden.— Would  any  reader 
of  Gardening  give  bis  experience  of  a hydrant  for  bringing 
water  into  the  garden,  and  would  there  be  a cistern 
required,  or  would  the  hose  be  attached  to  the  pipe,  and 
also  the  cost  to  bring  it  for  half-a-mile? — A.  Taylor. 

1457. — Moss  on  a wall!.— I have  under  my  care  a 
gravel  walk,  which  is  partly  covered  with  Green  Moss. 
The  walk  is  well  set  and  firm.  Will  someone  please  tell 
me  if  constant  rolling  will  diminish  the  Moss,  or,  if  not, 
w hat  I must  do  ?— A Constant  Reader,  Birmingham. 

1488  —Clematis  not  flowering.— I have  a Double 
White  Clematis  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  in  my  unheated 
greenhouse,  which  has  not  yet  given  me  a flower,  though 
this  is  the  second  year.  The  leaves  are  greatly  eaten  by  some 
insect,  which  appears  to  attack  the  end  shoots.  Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  to  it?  The  plant  is  in  a pot, 
perhaps  rather  a large  one  ; it  has,  however,  grown  fairly 
well  during  the  past  year,  but  has  given  no  sign  of  flower- 
ing. Many  of  the  leaves  are  all  perforated.—  F.  K.  S. 


1489. — Heating  a greenhouse  by  means  of  an 
Oil-Stove. — Would  anyone  be  good  enough  to  recom- 
mend me  an  oil-lamp  or  stove  for  use  in  my  greenhouse 
when  the  Hue  would  be  superfluous?  The  house  is  a well- 
protected  lean-to,  20  by  10,  and  contains  “Geraniums” 
and  a Rose  only.— Kai. 

1490.  — Cinerarias  dying  off  — Having  some 
Cinerarias  in  00  pots  outside  of  my  greenhouse,  I shall  be 
glad  if  someone  will  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  as  to  this — 
they  keep  dying  off  one  by  one  ? I should  like  to  know 
tlie  cause  of  this,  and  would  they'  do  better  in  the  house  ? — 
New  Beginner,  Hounslow. 

1491. — Strawberry-plants.— I should  like  to  know 
the  proper  treatment  of  Slrawbery-planls  which  are 
making  too  much  growth,  and  produce  very  little  fruit  — 
many  plants  with  none?  They  are  only  three  yearsin  ground, 
and  the  shoots  have  been  cut  well  bank.  The  kinds  are 
President  and  Keen's  Seedling. — Di  mbrkck. 

1492. — Tuberous  Begonias.— There  are  no  doubt 
many  amateurs  who  like  myself  are  now  blooming  some 
seediing  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  who  would  like.to  increase 
some  of  the  best  varieties.  Would  someone  kindly  assist 
us  by  giving  us  the  necessary  instructions  as  to  taking  cut- 
tings, striking  same,  and  the  management? — J.  T. 

1493  — Lilium  candidum  — I have  some  Lilium 
candidum  bulbs,  which  were  planted  two  years  ago.  They 
flowered  very  well  last  summer,  and  this  summer  they  did 
still  better,  but  the  leaves  have  all  died  down,  leaving  only 
the  stem.  Is  this  right,  and,  if  not,  what  ought  I to  do 
with  them  ? The  soil  is  dry  and  sandy. — G.  D. 

1494.— Planting  Raspberries,  &c  — What  is  the 
best  time  to  transplant  Raspberries?  The  present  rows 
are  very  crowded.  I intend  preparing  the  site  for  them 
and  planting  out  the  strongest  canes  from  the  present 
plantation.  How  many  shoots  must  I have  in  a clump, 
and  what  distance  apart  between  the  plants  is  needed  ?— 
Grange. 

1 195  Treatment  of  German  Irises  — I planted 
some  Uerman  irises  two  years  ago.  Last  year  they 
flowered  extremely  well,  but  this  year  I had  not  a single 
flower.  What  ought  I to  do  with  them  ? Some  of  the 
plants  were  very  small  when  planted.  They  all  look  very 
well.  My  soil  is  very  dry  and  sandy.  The  garden  is  on  a 
slope,  facing  west. — G.  D. 

1490.— Treatment  of  Asparagus  — Would  some 
one  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  manage  my  bed  of 
Asparagus  ? I have  one  50  feet  by  12  feet,  and  I have  not 
been  able  to  cut  more  than  twenty  shoots  this  year.  The 
bed  ha9  been  planted  four  years,  and  the  plants  were  three 
years’  old.  It  faces  south.  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
failure?— New  Beginner,  Hounslow. 


1497.— Treatment  of  Tomatoes.- 1 have  some 
Tomato  plants  (Perfection)  in  a lean-to  greenhouse,  which 
1 set  out  la9t  March.  I had  a fire  in  for  the  first  few  weeks 
only.  They  have  flowered,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  setting 
the'ir  fruit.  They  get  the  sun  for  about  seven  hours  a day. 
I have  not  stopped  the  plant9  growing,  and  they  are  mak- 
ing leaves  very  fa9t.  What  treatment  is  advised?— W. 
Glediiill. 


1498  — Treatment  of  Irises.— I do  not  succeed  with 
Irisiberica,  either  in  border  or  pot.  I read  somewhere  of 
an  article  on  this  group  forthcoming  in  the  “ Horticultural 
Transactions,”  but  that  publication  is  out  of  my  reach. 
Iris  Robinsoniana  as  a pot-plant  seems  to  enjoy  standing 
in  a wet  saucer,  but  gives  no  sign  of  blooming.  Any  hintB 
as  to  culture  of  either  the  above  would  oblige— Thos. 
Turner. 


1505. -Auriculas  in  a cool  greenhouse.  —I  was 

much  interested  in  “J  D's"  short  article  on  Auriculas 
in  the  cool  greenhouse  Which  appeared  in  Gardening  of 
August  13th  ; but  I would  be  glad  to  know  whether  AD. 
keeps  his  Auriculas  in  a cold  house  all  winter,  and,  if  so 
how  he  protects  them  from  the  frost  .'  Also,  whether  he 
keeps  them  in  pots  or  boxes?  Last  spring  I had  a few 
plants  which  did  well,  but  I dread  the  foggy  winter  months 
for  them,  as  my  cold-house  (in  London)  admits  frost  freely. 

— E.  E.  M. 

1500.— Treatment  of  Carnations.— A gentleman 
who  grows  a quantity  of  Carnations  tells  me  he  alway  s 
lifts  his  plantB  in  October,  replants  deeper,  trending  firmly 
in.  I should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  is  a good  plan  to  ao  so, 
or  better  to  lift  to  a frame  for  winter,  replacing  in  spring 
Mv  soil  is  inclined  to  be  heavy  and  wet  ; I make  Jt  as  light 
as  I can  with  sand,  &c.  I lost  a quantity  of  the  more  deli- 
cate ones  ihis  spring  at  the  second  frost ; the  ground  was 
wet,  and  the  stems  froze  at  the  ground  level.  I had  letc 
them  where  they  had  been  standing  all  the  summer  in  the 
open  ground.  —Bore,  Suffolk. 

1507. — The  Madonna  Lily.-I  have  a long  border 
at  foot  of  a south  wall  covered  with  Roses,  on  which  are 
many  clumps  of  this  Lily,  and  until  the  last  three  seasons 
they  flowered  luxuriantly.  Since  then  the  leaves  come  up 
looking  quite  healthy  for  a time,  but  when  they  should  be 
pushing  up  flower-stalks  they  begin  to  wither,  and  finally 
rot  away— of  thirty  clumps  only  two  have  shown  flower- 
stalks  this  season.  They  have  been  planted  about  six 
years.  Soil,  very  9andy  ; and  the  bulbs  are  covered  thick 
all  winter  with  cow-manure.  What  had  I better  do  with 
them?  Locality,  Aberdeen.— S.  R. 

1508. — Fruit-growing  for  profit.— A relative  ha9 
given  me  some  two  acres  of  freehold  land,  one  acre  of 
which  1 propose  to  lay  out  with  fruit-trees-Apples,  Pears 
and  Plums— being  close  to  a station  and  good  markets,  i 
have  a theory  respecting  the  cultivation  which  I intend  to 
put  in  practice,  but  am  profoundly  ignorant  as  to  how 
I am  to  commence.  I wish,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  to 
raise  the  trees  myself.  Can  I do  so  from  the  pips  and 
stones  of  the  fruit,  or  would  it  be  best  to  strike  from  cut- 
tings and  graft?  If  so,  how  and  when?  Any  advice  and 
instruction  will  be  greatly  valued  by  —Profoundly  Igno- 
rant. 

1509. — Passion-flower  losingits  blossoms, &c. 

1 have  in  my  greenhouse  a Passion-flower  Empress  Euge- 
nie, which  has  formed  several  buds.  These  have  grown  all 
ri^ht  up  to  time  of  bursting,  when  they  turned  soft  and 
yellow  and  dropped  off.  A gardener  told  me  that  I was 

keeping  it  too  dry.  I remedied  this,  and  since  then  the  buds 

have  opened,  disclosing  some  very  finely  formed  uowers 
which,  however,  only  keep  open  one  day  and  at  night  close 
up,  and  do  not  open  any  more.  I cut  one  and  put  it  in 
water  in  a vase,  and  it  has  kept  open  about  two  day.. 
SVould  someone  please  tell  me  what  to  do  to i remedy  this 
closing  up  of  buds  on  the  plant,  or  is  it  natural  ’—Beginner 

1510. — Planting  Apple-trees.-I  intend  planting 
about  half  an  acre  of  Apple-trees  this  autumn.  Sail,  light 
loam  on  limestone  ; position,  sheltered^  nearly  sealeveh 
For  cooking  kinds  my  idea  was  Lord  Sulheld  and  Bramley  s 
Seedling  For  dessert : Blenheim  Orange,  Cox  s Orange 
Pippin,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  Perhaps  “Mr.  Groom  or 
someone  else  will  kindly  state  whether  the  selection  is  a 
good  one,  also  if  suitable  for  growing  in  Bush  form  What 
distance  should  I allow  between  the  plants?  M hat  stock 
should  they  be  grafted  on  ? Are  Bushes  or  Pyramids  the 
better  form,  as  I do  not  wish  to  plant  Standards,  ha\  in„ 
plenty  planted,  which  screen  the  site  I intend  to  plant  ? 
Grange. 


1499. -Plants  for  a small  greenhouse— I have 
a small  greenhouse,  heated  in  winter,  to  keep  bedding 
plants,  &c.,  in,  and  also  to  supply  a covered-m  porch  with 
flowers  from  May  to  November,  no  flowering  plants  being 
required  in  the  winter.  Will  someone  kindly  advise  me 
of  the  best  plants  to  grow  for  the  purpose,  and  also  when 
to  sow  seed  of  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  and  to  take  Fuchsia 
cuttings  to  flower  next  year?— A.  J.  F 


1500. — Mushrooms  in  a cellar.— I have  a good 
cellar  (dark)  in  my  house,  where  I think  I may  be  able  to 
grow  Mushrooms,  but  want  some  information  about  them  ? 
Will  someone  kindly  let  me  know  if  I can  make  the  beds 
easily  and  how  ? When  should  I buy  spawn,  and  how  and 
when  do  I use  it,  together  with  cost,  as  near  as  can  be 
estimated?  If  this  can  be  done  in  a cellar,  would  there  be 
any  offensive  smell  arise  from  it?— Vixen. 

1501. — Planting  fruit-trees.— During  next  winter 
I wish  to  put  in  one  or  two  good  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries,  and  Plums.  The  district  is  flat,  garden  fairly 
well  shaded  with  trees,  soil  two  spits  deep  of  loam,  with 
subsoil  all  sand  The  country  being  flat  I get  westerly  and 
north-westerly  winds  in  almost  full  force.  Would  Py  ra- 
mids suit  me  best,  and  what  sorts  would  he  advised  in 
my  garden?— Urmstan,  near  Manchester. 

1502  —Striking  Rose-cuttings.— I have  some 
nice  plants  (Dwarfs)  of  the  following  Roses  : La  Fram  e, 
Edith  Gifford,  The  Bride,  Mine.  Falcot,  Catherine  Mermet 
Safrano,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  Perles  des  Jardins.  1 
wish  to  take  some  outtings  from  them.  Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  advice  as  to  what  wood  to  cut,  when  to 
take  cuttings,  and  general  treatment,  as  1 have  never  yet 
tried  to  strike  cuttings  from  Roses,  and  am  quite  in  the 
dark  ’—Novice. 

1503. — Treatment  of  Roses.— I should  be  much 
obliged  for  advice  on  the  following  subject : 1 have  two 
Roses  one  under  glass,  the  other  against  a boarding 
They  have  both  put  out  a number  of  strong,  juicy  shoots, 
not  suckers.  The  shoots  of  the  outside  Rose  (Devoniensis) 
have  clusters  of  buds  at  the  top.  I have  been  told  that  1 
should  take  off  all  these  shoots,  as  they  are  robbing  the 
res'  of  the  tree,  hut  wish  to  let  them  remain  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  “ survival  of  the  fittest  ?” — Bill. 

1504.  — An  unfruitful  Peach  tree.-The  Peach 
tree  in  mv  greenhouse  bore  fruit  abundantly  four  and  h\  e 
years  ago,  but  gradually  reduced  its  number  of  fruit  each 
year,  and  now  only  two  Peaches  are  on  the  tree, 
although  there  was  a large  show  of  blossom  in  the  early 
spring.'  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  treat 
the  tree,  when  and  how  it  ought  to  be  pruned,  and  should 
tlie  roots  be  dug  round  about,  and  ought  manure  to  be 
freelv  used?  Details  of  the  best  method  of  managing  a 
Peach-tree  will  he  gratefully  accepted? — A.  N.,  lrelana. 


1511.— Improving  a soil  for  Roses  — The  sod  of 
my  garden  is  sand,  wnich  has  been  made  to  grow  a few 
flowers  by  coustant  manuring.  A former  occupier  of  the 
place,  wishing  to  cultivate  Roses,  procured  some  waggon 
loads  of  clay,  and  in  this  the  hushes  were  planted. 
Although  the  beds  have  been  well-manured,  the  sod  still 

relaiDS°a  cold,  clayey  character,  and  when  turim^over 

with  a fork  breaks  up  into  solid  clods.  Will  someone 
kindly  advise  me  how  to  improve  and  enrich  the  soil  with- 
out havin'"  to  take  up  the  two  or  three  hundred  Rose- 
bushes ? Would  a moderate  admixture  of  lime  and  loose 
sand,  with  a liberal  allowance  of  slahleunanure  be  bet  e 
fleial  ? If  so,  what  is  the  best  time  and  mode  to  apply  them 
I should  also  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  any  more  effect  i\  e 
way  of  rapidly  improving  a sandy  soil  than  by  periodically 
manuring  it  with  stable  refuse.— Amateur. 

151’  —A  small  fruit  orchard —I  have  a sma 
space’about  259  feet  long  and  42  feet  wide  at  the  tKiUom 
of  mv  garden  which  I am  desirous  of  turning  into  a little 
orchard,  and  shall  feel  obliged  by  any  hints  t0"'ards i carry  - 
ing  out  mv  wish?  The  position  is  high,  dry,  and  °jwn- 
at  Caversham,  Reading— and  the  soil  old  stubble  lan  . 
composed  of  light,  stony  ground,  with  gra%el  and  chalk 
subsoil.  I propose  to  plant  the  trees  20  feet  apart  between 
the  rows,  and  to  arrange  the  latter  . thr«*  “d  pnlms 
natelv.  I should  like  ten  Apples,  six  Pears  two  Plums 
two  Damsons,  three  Cherries,  and  two  Walnuts.  Would 
(he  position  and  soil  he suitable ■ fori these 
the  arrangement  proposed  be  satisfactory  . « hat  class  oi 

trees  and 'kinds  should  be  purchased,  and  what  steps  co^W 
I take  to  minimise  the  risk  of  failure.  1 8ho 
L»t  a vSy  of  good  sorts  as  possible,  and  think  of  sow 
mg  Grass-seed'  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil.  W ould  that 
be  right  ’—Orchard. 

1513. -Roses  in  a town  garden.— I beg  tot^der 
mv  sincere  thanks  to  “ II.  A.'  and  other  writers  on  Roses 
in'  recent  numbers  of  Gardening  for  their  valuable 
instructive  notes  on  Roses.  Possessing  a 
garden  1,  for  one.  should  be  further  very  thankful 
ff  future  writers  on  the  queen  of  the  howerswouldsunp.^ 

add  whether  such  ltoses  as  they  are  descnbing  are  or  are 

not  suitable  for  growing  in  town  galena  . And  furthe  , 
whether  such  Roses  are  best  upon  the  Brie  or  Manetu 
or  their  own  roots?  I belies  if  these  tellu  g p 
were  men t ion  Li  it  would  be  very  useful  to  us  amateurs 
1 rnav  add  I have  made  stations  in  m y town  gard  n for 
half-dozen  Climbing  Roses,  and  *‘r^n  W A 

Reautv  of  Waltham,  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  n.n. 
Richardson,  and  Reine  Marie  Henrietta,  «a  ‘»  ^e  auwmu 
I purpose  obtaining  a number  of  others  to  try  to  g 
mv  flower-beds.  Hence  it  may 

interested  in  notes  on  Roses  and  then  culture  in  town 
gardens.— Town 
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NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communication!  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardrning  Illus- 
tratbd,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— A— The  Carimtionsare  evidently 
wrongly  named,  and  we  cannot  help  you  in  the  matter 
beyond  stating  that  No,  1 is  certainly  Raby.  If  you  know 
anyone  who  has  a oolleotion  of  Carnations  in  flower  you 
might  get  at  some  of  the  names  by  comparison.  It  has 
been  many  times  stated  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  name 
garden  varieties  of  Carnations,  Roses,  Dahlias,  &o.— 
It.  i’.  Andrews.— 1,  Send  in  flower  ; 2,  Cupressus  Lawson- 

iana  viridis.  Others  insufficient  specimens. Northern 

Amateur.— 1,  Spiraea  callosa  ; 2,  l’hiladelphus  grandiflorus 
apparently  ; 3,  Deutzia  orenata  fl.-pl.  ; 4,  Ficus  elastica  ; 
ft,  Grevillea  robusta  ; Plant  with  no  number,  Areoa  lutes- 
cens,  a Palm,  not  Dracaena.  Cannot  name  the  Fuchsia. 
Margaret  Wellington. — 1,  Spirrea  ari.efolia;  2,  Olearia 

llaasti. A.  N.  J.— Conifers  send  with  cones  on.  Other 

specimens  not  in  good  condition,  cannot  name. Janies 

ilorant. — Specimens  insufficient. J.  Wyatt,  Taunton. 

— 1,  Aubrietia  violacea  ; 2,  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.  ; 3, 
Hypericum  calycinum  ; 4,  Veronica  longifolia  ; 5,  Sedum 
acre;  6,  Bocconia  cordata. IP.  H.  A.— Specimens  rot- 
ten through  being  packed  in  wet  Moss. F.  M.—  Cannot 

name  from  such  wretched  specimens. IF.  R.  S.— Yellow 

Loosestrife  (Lysimachia  vulgaris). Flora. — Send  fresh 

and  fertile  fronds  of  the  Ferns. James  Smith.— Looks 

like  a Salvia  We  should  like  to  see  it  again. A Sub- 

scriber.— Please  only  send  four  kinds  of  good  fertile  fronds 
of  Ferns  at  one  time  for  naming.  We  cannot  name  the 

quantity  sent. Mrs.  Joe  Griffen.—Red  flower  looks  like 

a Lonicera.  Send  better  specimens  and  number  them. 

Dr.  Armstrong. — Physianthus  albens. — —II.  A.  M. — 

Physianthus  albens. C.  Webb. — Send  a fresh  specimen. 

Neath.— Specimens  too  poor  and  shrivelled  to  name. 

— -A.  D.  A. — 1,  Maranta  zebrina;  2,  Calypha  musaica  ; 
3,  Selaginella  ctesia ; 4,  Selaginella  japonica  ; 5,  Justicia 

carnea  ; 6,  An  Eranthemum  probably. Wolf. — 1,  Pteris 

seTulata  cristata ; 2,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  var.  cristata ; 3, 
Doodia  species  ; 4,  Asplenium  Trichomanes  ; 5,  Pteris  ser- 

rulata ; 6,  Probably  Phlebodium  aureum. Pro  Bono 

Publico. — Shrub  ; Ceanothus  azureus  ; Lily  : Lilium  candi- 

dum  apparently'.  Stale  specimen. Cam  pan.  — D warf 

Bell-flower  (Campanula  pumila). Boldlirook.—  Lime 

(Tilia  europatsa). P.  Holley,  Leeds. — Cannot  name  from 

such  poor  specimens. IP.  L.  B. — Looks  like  a Dicksonia. 

Send  fresher  specimen. No  name.— Ferns  from  Notting- 
ham. All  dried  up. J.  Mitchell. — The  Rose  sent  had 

all  fallen  to  pieces,  but  it  is  certainly  not  Marfehal  Niel. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  wt 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address. of  sender. 

York. — The  Oleander  can  be  planted  out  of  the  pot  into 

the  border  now  at  once. Messrs.  Joseph  Orr  <b  Son.— 

Apply  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nur- 
sery, King’s-road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. Subscriber. 

—Select  the  strongest  of  the  Strawberry  runners,  and  these 

will  generally  be  the  nearest  ones  to  the  parent  roots. 

W.  Gledhill.—We  do  not  answer  queries  by  post.  The  two 
questions  sent  you  will  find  are  duly  inserted  in  Gardening. 
— —IF.  C.  Steadman. — It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Beech 
to  sport  in  the  same  manner  as  the  shoots  sent  have  done. 

M.  IF.— An  excellent  Begonia,  but  there  are  many  as 

good  now  in  commerce.  Name  it  certainly’  if  you  think  fit 

to  do  so. Tiddleman. — The  Grapes  are  “ scalded,”  an 

affection  which  has  been  repeatedly  dealt  with  in  recent 
numbers  of  Gardening. L.J.— The  Tomatoes  are  suf- 

fering from  Peronospora  infestans.  Destroy  all  affected 
plants  at  once,  and  keep  a drier  atmosphere  in  the  house. 
Give  more  particulars,  please. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Owing,  probably,  in  a great  measure  to  the 
introduction  of  fresh  blood  by  the  importation 
of  late  years  of  great  numbers  of  Italian  queens 
into  this  country,  the  hive  Bee  of  the  present 
day  has  become  a much  more  impulsive  insect 
than  those  of  the  old  straw  skep  era  ever  were. 
Hybrid  Ligurians  are  well  known  among  Bee- 
keepers for  their  aggressiveness,  and  improved 
Bee-keeping  as  now  carried  on  does  not  improve 
the  temper  of  the  Bee,  as  there  is,  unfortunately, 
much  unnecessary  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  young  apiarian,  especially  with  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  hive,  so  that  the  best- 
tempered  Bees  often  become  irritated  and  resent 
it  accordingly.  When  once  excited  to  anger 
Bees  are  some  time  before  they  forget  and  for- 
give the  offender  ; great  care  should,  therefore, 
be  exercised  in  all  operations  to  use  gentleness. 
Even  a slight  jarring  of  the  combs,  or  a sudden 
movement  of  the  hands  in  manipulating  the 
ihive,  will  excite  the  Bees  to  anger. 

Making  stocks  with  driven  Bees. — Bees 
driven  from  straw  skeps  can  be  worked  up  into 
•strong  stocks  if  two  or  more  lots  be  united  and  fed 
up  well.  If  put  into  a bar-frame  hive  there  will 
be  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  supply 
them  with  frames  of  comb  or  comb  foundation. 
The  Bees  will  unite  readily  justafter  having  been 
driven.  If  put  into  a straw  hive  the  driven 
Bees  will  require  more  feeding,  as  it  is  not 
possible  in  this  case'  to  supply  comb  foundation, 
and  much  of  the  feeding-syrup  will  be  used  in 


elaborating  wax  for  comb  building.  When 
driven  Bees  are  added  to  established  stocks  in 
bar-frame  hives  great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid 
fighting.  The  driven  Bees  should,  therefore,  be 
first  sprinkled  with  syrup,  and  the  Bees  in  the 
stock  hive  brushed  or  shaken  from  their  combs 
into  an  empty  skep.  The  driven  Bees  should 
then  be  thrown  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  stock 
hive,  and  when  they  begin  to  run  in  freely  the 
rightful  owners  should  be  shaken  down  upon 
them,  so  that  in  entering  the  hive  they  may  be- 
come mixed.  A less  troublesome  plan,  however, 
is  to  confine  the  stock  to  be  strengthened  to  a 
few  frames  by  means  of  the  division-board,  and 
cover  carefully  with  the  quilt.  The  driven  Bees 
can  then  be  poured  into  the  unoccupied  part  and 
as  many  combs  given  as  may  be  needed  to  cluster 
upon.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  quilt  may 
then  be  put  over  them,  leaving  one  corner 
raised  by  means  of  a piece  of  stick,  to  permit  the 
Bees  to  draw  in  and  to  furnish  a temporary 
flight  hole.  In  two  days,  the  division-board 
being  removed,  the  combs  of  the  two  lots  may 
be  alternated.  The  combs  should  be  handled 
with  great  care,  a fair  amount  of  smoke  used, 
and  the  evening  chosen  as  the  best  time  for  this 
operation. 

Transferring  from  skeps  to  frame-hives. — 
In  transferring  a stock  of  Bees  from  a skep  to  a 
bar-frame  hive  the  Bees  are  first  driven  into  an 
empty  skep  which  is  placed  during  the  opera- 
tions upon  the  stand  that  the  old  skep  occupied. 
The  stock  hive  is  then  divided  by  cutting  it 
down  from  top  to  bottom  between  the  central 
combs.  The  combs  are  then  carefully  cut  out  of 
the  old  skep,  a piece  of  cloth  rather  larger  than 
the  frames  is  placed  upon  a table  or  board,  a 
comb  is  laid  upon  the  cloth,  a bar-frame  placed 
over  it,  and  the  comb  cut  so  as  to  fit  into  the 
frame  as  firmly  as  possible.  Two  pieces  of  tape 
are  now  tied  round  the  frame  to  keep  the  comb 
in  its  place  till  the  Bees  secure  it  to  the  top  bar, 
and  the  frame  now  containing  the  comb  is  placed 
in  the  frame-hive,  and  the  operation  repeated 
till  all  the  combs  are  used,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  brood  combs  warm,  and  to  place  them 
in  the  centre  of  the  hives.  Any  combs  too 
small  to  fit  into  the  frames  can  be  supported  by 
small  pieces  of  lath.  The  Bees  can  now  be 
shaken  from  the  skep  on  to  the  tops  of  the 
frames,  and  a thin  quilt  placed  over  them  —they 
will  quickly  run  down  between  the  combs.  The 
hive,  now  containing  the  combs  and  Bees,  is 
placed  upon  the  spot  that  the  old  skep  occupied. 
In  two  or  three  days  the  Bees  will  have  secured 
the  combs  within  the  frames,,  when  the  tapes 
can  be  cut  and  drawn  out.  Transferring  should 
be  performed  during  warm  weather  only,  and 
not  later  in  the  season  than  the  beginning  of 
September.  S.  S.  G. , Parkstone. 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

POULTRY  FOR  VILLA  OCCUPIERS. 

In  a recent  article  on  the  summer  management 
of  poultry-yards  I mentioned  that  the  majority 
of  the  readers  of  the  poultry  section  of  Garden- 
ing were  probably  the  occupiers  of  villa  resi- 
dences, and,  therefore,  not  overdone  with 
accommodation  for  fowls.  It,  therefore,  behoves 
such  people  to  make  the  most  of  their  room,  and 
whilst  taking  care  to  keep  no  more  birds  than 
their  runs  will  comfortably  carry,  to  be  also  par- 
ticular in  selecting  the  right  kind  to  commence 
with.  Many  people  have  the  impression  that 
the  same  breed  of  fowl  will  answer  under  a 
variety  of  conditions,  and  because  they  hear  that 
excellent  results  have  been  secured  from  a par- 
ticular variety  in  one  yard  they  consider  that 
none  other  will  meet  their  own  requirements, 
and  accordingly  invest  in  a number  of  birds 
which  are  altogether  unsuited  to  the  place, 
and  thus  certain  to  bring  disappointment 
in  their  train.  Such  readers  should  first  of  all 
take  into  consideration  their  wants,  and  then'see 
if  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  them.  The  majority 
of  the  poultry  people  to  whom  I am  now  allud- 
ing are,  I have  no  doubt,  anxious  to  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  eggs  at  all  seasons.  They 
must  not  expect  to  be  able  to  gather  as  many 
eggs  daily  as  an  average  farmer,  for  although 
they  may  keep  as  many  fowls  as  the  farmer, 
their  runs  are  more  limited,  and  in  other 
respects  their  condition  is  less  favourable  for 
egg-production.  But  if  the  fowls  kept  by  villa 
residents  are  carefully  selected,  fed  well,  and 
not  overcrowded  they  will  lay  more  freely  than 


farmyard  fowls  ; the  conditions  named  must, 
however,  be  fulfilled.  A second  class  of  occu- 
pier may  like  to  produce  some  table  fowls  as 
well,  and  will  therefore  arrange  to  breed  two  or 
three  batches  of  chickens  per  annum.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  doing  this  if  his  runs  are 
of  ample  dimensions  ; hut  if  his  accommodation 
is  limited  I strongly  advise  him  to  give  up  the 
idea.  Chickens  never  thrive  as  they  should  do 
when  they  arc  forced  to  run  amongst  adult 
stock,  and  when  they  cannot  lie  kept  apart  the 
breeder  actually  paves  the  way  for  gapes  to 
break  out  inhisstock.  Only  yesterday  morning 
a farmer  passed  me  as  I was  among  my 
chickens,  and  after  referring  to  the  health  of  the 
birds  before  us  he  told  me  that  gapes  always 
bothered  him  very  much.  I told  him  1 thought 
it  was  because  he  allowed  the  chickens  to  be 
reared  on  the  land  frequented  by  his  hens,  and 
he  replied  that  it  was  so,  and  he  had  always 
noticed  that  the  nearer  his  chicks  were  penned 
to  the  house  the  worse  was  the  attack  of  gapes. 

I am  in  favour  of  non-sitting  breeds  for  the 
circumstances  I am  considering.  There  are  three 
specially  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  and  they  are  very  similar  to  each  other 
in  shape,  habits,  and  productiveness.  The 
breeds  are  : Andalusians,  a slate-coloured  fowl ; 
Minorcas,  a kind  of  Black  Spanish,  but  far 
hardier,  and  a better  layer  ; and  Leghorns,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties.  For  the  situa  - 
tion  I am  describing  I should  recommend  no 
light-coloured  fowls,  owing  to  their  inability  to 
look  well  where  kept  on  any  but  Grass  runs, 
and  therefore  should  advise  only  the  brown 
variety  of  Leghorns.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  anyone  who  selects  some  early  pullet  of  any 
of  these  breeds  will  be  satisfied  with  the  results 
if  the  birds  get  fair  treatment.  The  pullets 
should,  however,  be  bought  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month  or  six  weeks  if  they  are  to  become 
accustomed  to  their  new  home  before  the  time 
for  laying  comes  on.  Readers  who  are  anxious 
to  rear  chickens  as  well,  I should  advise  to  use 
an  Indian  Gamecock  with  either  of  the  hens  re- 
ferred to,  and  they  can  depend  upon  getting 
some  excellent  table  birds  from  the  cross. 

Doulting. 


QUERIES. 

1514. — Preserving  eggs.— Will  someone  kindly  give 
the  proportions  of  lime  mixture  for  preserving  eggs? — 

DUMBRECK. 

1515. — Keeping  fowls,  &C.— I wish  to  start  keeping 
fowls,  but  as  I have  had  no  experience  in  the  matter,  I 
would  like  to  know  of  some  simple  book  to  go  by?  Also, 
I remember  seeing  chickens  running  about  in  a friend's 
garden  without  scratching  holes  or  doing  any  harm.  I 
wish  to  know  the  names  of  the  breed  of  fowls  that  can 
be  allowed  to  do  this  ?—  Ignoramus. 

1516. — Feeding  young  Turkeys.— I shall  te 
much  obliged  if  someone  will  kindly  tell  me  how  to  feed 
young  Turkeys  ? I have  some  a month  old.  They  look 
very  healthy,  but  they  will  eat  nothing  but  hard-boiled 
eggs,  Lettuce,  and  Onions.  They  seem  to  object  to  any 
moist  food,  such  as  Barley-meal  and  Spratt’s  Poultry  food. 
— E.  P. 

REPLIES. 

1160.— Hens  losing  their  feathers.— 

Insect  vermin  are  probably  the  cause  of 
“Amateur’s”  fowls  becoming  bare  at  the  neck 
and  shoulders.  To  remedy  this  some  insect 
powder  should  be  placed  in  the  dust-bath,  and 
a little  sulphur  might  be  mixed  occasionally 
with  the  soft  food.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  remove  the  feathers  from 
adult  fowls,  for  the  moulting  season  is  close 
upon  us.  The  attentions  of  the  cock,  too,  are 
likely  to  have  more  effect  now  in  disarranging 
the  plumage  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
I conclude  “ Amateur’s  ” birds  are  kept  in  con- 
fined runs  ; they  should,  therefore,  be  well  cared 
for  as  regards  a supply  of  green  food.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  them  are  feather-eaters  ; 
in  that  case  the  removal  of  the  offender  is  the 
only  cure.  It  is  right,  however,  to  mention 
that  the  other  causes  referred  to  are  the  most 
likely  ones. — Doulting. 

1319  — Winter-laying  poultry  for  north  of 
England. — “Smeaton  Mann”  will  find  Houdan  Leg- 
horns or  Houdan  Langshans  answer  his  purpose  very  well. 
The  Houdan  cock  should  be  used  with  LaDgshan  or  Leg- 
horn hens  for  an  all  round  cross  This  would  be  hard  to 
beat.  The  Plymouth  Rock  Brahma  will  lay  more  eggs  in 
winter,  only  they  become  broody  eo  often  in  the  summer. 
— N.  B. 

1390.— Barley-meal  for  poultry  — Barley-meal  is 
good  with  other  meals  : it  is  too  fattening  by  itself  for  laying 
hens.  Old  bags  should  be  used  until  the  chicks  are  a week 
old  ; after  that  age  I never  use  anything.  I never  shut  my 
birds  in  on  a wet  day,  young  or  old.—  N.  B. 
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August  20,  1892 


GREAT  CLEARANCE. 

All  good  plants.  Testimonials  arrive  by  every  post  praising 
my  plants  and  careful  packing.  ^ 

40  Asters,  finest  mixed  varieties,  very  strong  . . 

20  Single  Petunias,  will  soon  flower. . .. 

20  New  Scarlet  Empress  Nasturtium,  dwarf 
50  Double  Zinnias,  line  strong  plants  .. 

12  Marguerites,  white  or  yellow,  good  plants 
30  Splendid  Ageratums,  soon  flower  . . 

50  African  or  French  Marigolds,  good  plants 
50  New  Tagetes,  novelty,  Crystal  Palace  edging 

24  Double  Dwarf  Sunflowers,  grand  for  decorating  . . 

25  New  Double  Scarlet  Poppy,  blooms  large  as  saucer 

25  New  Double  White  Poppy,  as  above 

The  above  will  all  flower  shortly.  All  orders  from  Is.  and 
upwards  sent  carriage  paid. 

C.  LETTS,  THE  CHASE,  KISLINCBURY,  NORTHAMPTON. 

EXPIRATION  OF  LEASE. 

TUTY  LEASE  SHORTLY  EXPIRES.— I have 

1YL  a splendid  assortment  of  Chrysanthemums  for  sale,  all 
tine,  large,  bushy  plants,  ready  to  go  into  flowering-pots,  such 
as  Peter  the  Great,  Fair  Maid,  Ethel,  Elaine,  and  others,  all 
named,  and  sent  assorted,  3s.  6d.  doz.,  carriage  paid  ; worth 
double.  12  fine  Double  Hollyhock  plants,  large  and  strong, 
1-s.  3d.,  free.  — G.  LETTS,  The  Chase,  Kislingbury, 
Northampton. 


U WO  n un  i-1. 

JERSEY 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  & SON’S 
FRUIT  TREES 

& ROSE  TREES. 

Vast  quantities  of  strong,  healthy,  fibroiuly-rooted  Apple, 
Pear,  Plum,  aud  Peach-trees  and  Grape  Vines  in  tact,  we 
have  nearly  twice  as  many  to  select  from  as  last  year,  and  tne 
trees  are  even  finer  than  those  which  gave  such  great  satisfac- 
tion last  season.  Nostarvelings.  Alltruetoname.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  

CORDONS  A SPECIALITY. 

ROSES.— Wonderfully  cheap.  An  enormous  stock  of 
beautiful,  well  ripened  plants,  with  many  shoots  and 
abundant  fibrous  roots.  _ 

All  our  Fruit-trees  and  Roses  are  careluiiy 
lifted,  properly  packed  free  of  cost,  ana 
promptly  delivered,  carriage  paid. 

Before  ordering  every  reader  of  this  paper  should  write  tor 
our  Illustrated  Catalogues,  which  are  by  far  the  most  care- 
fully compiled,  and  the  most  precise  in  their  information. 

HIGH  VIEW  NURSERIES,  JERSEY. . 

HAVING  MORE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

-Ll  than  we  can  pot  on,  send  25,  Is.  3d.,  free;  12  named, 
Is.  3d.— TURNER,  Thatto-heath,  St.  Helena. 


1 n BEAUTIFUL  Cuttings  of  named  CARNA- 

Lei  TIONS,  our  selection,  Is.  3d. ; 12  Maiden-hair  Ferns, 
Is.  3d. ; 50  cut  Fronds,  Is.  3d.  25  Coleus,  Is.  3d.,  free.  Seeds 
for  present  sowing,  2d.  packet;  12,  Is.  6d.,  free.  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Cyclamen, 
Auricula,  Carnations,  Ferns,  Sweet  Williams,  Wallflowers, 
StockB.  Guide,  7d.— TURNER,  Thatto-heath,  St.  Helens. 

lO  BEAUTIFUL  GLOXINIA  leaves,  all 

J-Z  distinct  and  finest  exhibition  sorts  grown,  Is.  3d.,  free. 
—TURNER.  Thatto-heath,  St  Helens. 


QTRAWBERRY  PLANTri,  Sir  J.  Paxtons, 

7a.  6d.  per  1,000,  on  rail ; 2s.  per  100,  free.— H.  BOTTING, 

Botley,  Hants. 

PRIMULA  OBCONICA,  six  months’  old  plants 
L from  cold  frames,  6 for  8d.,  12  for  Is.,  tree. — W.  BOWER, 
Hillsborough,  near  Sheffield. . 

f ARGE  SNOWDROP  BULBS,  100,  Is.  9d.  ; 

J-1  1,000,13s.  Daffodil  bulbs,  120,  Is.  6d. ; 1,000, 10s.,  carriage 
paid.— J.  HARRISON,  Fellside,  Kendal. 

BULBS. — Freesias,  Ixias,  splendid  value,  (id. 

dozen  : 3s.  100,  free.  Other  bulbs  cheap.  List  free.— 
WI LKINSON,  Skrene,  Tara,  Me  ith. 

A J UGA,  bronze  leaves,  blue  flowers  ; grand 

LL  Aquilegias,  Everlasting  Peas,  Is.  4d. ; Auriculas,  2s.  6d. ; 
Hepaticas,  2s.  doz.,  free.— Mr.  LANE,  Sydenham,  Belfast. 

TROUBLE  PRIMROSES,  9 varieties  Herba- 

•W  ceous  plants.  Narcissus,  Daffodils,  all  sorts,  Dutch  Bulbs, 
Violas,  Carnations.  Lists  free.— HOPKINS,  Mere,  Knutsford. 

A RUM  LILY  ROOTS,  6d.  each;  Double 

■aA  Mauve  Primroses,  Is.  dozen ; Czar  Violets,  4d. — 
MILFQRT,  Portlaw,  Ireland. 

TR1SH  FERNS,  Assorted,  5s.,  7s.  bd.,  10s. 

J-  per  100.  Cash  with  order.— HUNTER  & SON,  Florists, 
Clonmel. 


COMPLETE  SETS  OF 

VOLUMES  of  “THE  GARDEN” 

Pronounced  by  the  Press  to  be  Clyclopsedias  of 
trustworthy  information  on  every  subject 
connected  with  gardening,  embellished  with 
numerous 

COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND  FINE  ENGRAVINGS, 

May  always  be  had  from  the  Office  or  through 
the  Booksellers. 


A complete  set  oj  “ THE  GARDEN,"  from 
its  commencement  to  end  of  1891,  Forty  Vols., 
price,  cloth,  £29  8s. 

A complete  set  oj  “ THE  GARDEN,"  from 
its  commencement  to  end  of  1891,  Forty  Vols., 
Bound  in  Half  Morocco,  price  £36. 


The  Garden  Office,  37,  Southampton  Street, 
London  W.C. 


With  nearly  700  Illustrations,  15s.,  post 
free,  15s.  6d. 


THE 

Vegetable  Garden 

Illustrations,  Descriptions,  and  Culture  of 
THE  GARDEN  VEGETABLES 
Of  cold  and  temperate  climates. 

London : JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street, 
And  all  Booksellers. 


Useful  Books  fop  the  Gardeo. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE  PLANTS, 
Flowering  and  pine-leaved,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Lycopo- 
diums, with  full  details  of  the  propagation  and  cultivation 
of  500  families  of  plants,  embracing  all  the  best  kinds 
in  cultivation  suitable  for  growing  in  the  greenhouse, 
intermediate  house,  and  stove.  By  Thomas  Baines. 
Price  8s.  lid.,  post  free  9s. 


No.  3.— THIS  GREENHOUSE,  erected  and  heated  com- 
plete, in  any  part  of  the  country,  best  materials  only,  work 
manship  guaranteed,  25  ft.  by  12  ft.,  £50 ; 30  ft.  by  la  ft.,  ±70 
Brickwork  excepted.  For  particulars  see  our  Catalogue 
post  free. 


Superior  Portable  Frames,  very  6trong,  glazed  with  2I-oz. 
glass,  painted  4 coats,  1 light,  6 by  4,  36s.  6d. ; 2 lights,  8 by  6, 
53s. ; 3 ditto,  12  by  6,  85s.  6d.  Span-roof,  9 by  5,  £3  15s. ; 12  by 
6,  £4  7s.  6d. ; 16  by  6,  £6  10s.  Largestock  ready  for  immediate 
delivery,  carriage  paid.  Small  Frames,  12s.  6d.  each. 

HARDY  BRUIN  & CO„ 

LEICESTER. 

THE  NEW  INSECTICIDE. 

Sutherland's  Insecticide 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
Insecticide  yet  produced,  and 

THE  ONLY  INSECTICIDE  INSTANTANEOUS  IN  ITS  ACTION. 

De3troy6  Brown  and  White  Scale,  Mealy  Bug,  Thrips,  Red 
Spider,  Green  and  Black  Fly,  &c  , &c  , without  injury  to  the 
most  delicate  foliage.  No  washing  or  syriDging  with  water 
required.  Also 

SUTHERLAND’S  MILDEW  DESTROYER. 

Instantaneous  and  effective  in  the  removal  of  Mildew  from 
plants  of  all  descriptions,  Roses,  Hops,  &c.  Prevents  Tomato 

Sold  in  bottles  at  10d„  Is.,  Is.  3d„  and  Is.  6d. 
Per  Gallon,  10s. 

Wholesale  prices  on  application  to 

JOHN  SUTHERLAND, 

VICTORIA  NURSERY,  LENZIE. 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  a.  B.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Show3  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 
JAKEMAN  & CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  CARNATION  MANUAL. 

Edited  and  issued  by  the  NATIONAL  CARNATION 
and  PICOTEE  .SOCIETY  (Southern  Section), 

With  contributions  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  M.A.,  J« 
Douglftp,  R.  Dean,  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.,  A Herrington, 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Martin  Rowan,  J.  J Keen.  R.  Sydenham, 
Benj.  Simonite,  M.  Campbell,  Robert  P.  Brotherston,  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  M.A.,  F.L.S  , Harry  Turner,  J.  Jennings,  aud  the 
Rev  H.  H.  D Ombraio. 

Cass e ll  & Company  (Limited),  Ludgate  hill,  London. 


HUTTINGS. — Pansies  (Show  and  Fancy),  Vio- 

\J  las  (Fancy),  Pentstemons,  Mimulus,  Antirrhinums,  superb 
named  sorts,  Is.  3d.  doz.,  post  free. — CRAMB,  Dunblane. 

STRAWBERRY-PLANTS  “ British  Queen,” 

best  Strawberry  for  private  gardens,  3s.  per  100,  free.— 
THOMAS  WAITE,  Heamoor,  Penzance. 

PRESSED  FERNS,  ALBUM. — A magnificent 

-t  Collection  of  British  and  Exotic  Dried  Ferns  FOR 
SALE.  Price  10  guineas.  Can  be  seen  at  LAMBERT’S,  12, 
Groat  Dover-street,  Borough,  London,  S.E.,  or  will  be  sent 
on  approval  to  intending  purchaser.  Also  8 v flumes  Lowe's 
" British  and  Exotic  Ferns." 

TIE  AD  GARDENER  AND  STEWARD.— 
11  APPOINTMENT  as  above  REQUIRED  by  man  cf  good 
experience.  Thoroughly  understands  the  routine  of  large 
garden,  the  erection  of  glass-houses  with  heating  apparatus. 
Also  laud  and  stock,  and  the  general  management  of  an  estate. 
Good  at  account-s  Married.  Aged  41.  Excellent  testimonials. 
— Add -ess,  C.  WORSLEY,  Ayst  St.  Lawrence.  Welwyn.  Herts. 

JOURNEYMAN  GARDENER.— WANTED, 

U situation  as  Journeyman  under  Foreman  ; inside,  or 
inside  aud  out;  good  knowledge  of  hardy  plants  and  flower 
gardening.— Apply,  E.  BUDD,  39.  Mount  Field-road,  Filing. 

fJNDER  GARDENER  Wanted,  in  country. 

U Must  understand  his  business,  be  willing  to  make  him  3*  If 
generally  useful.  Undeniable  character.  Address,  stating 
wages,  A.  B.,  care  of  Rev.  Roberts-Leete,  23,  Lime-street,  E C. 

piCHARD  SMITH  & CO.  beg  to  announce 

Hi  that  they  are  continually  receiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  nappy  to  supply 
any  lady  or  gentleman  with  particulars  ko. — 8L  John’s  Nur- 
series Worcester. 


A DICTIONARY  of  ENGLISH  NAMES  of 

PLANTS  "applied  in  England  and  among  English- 
speaking  People  to  Cultivated  and  Wild  Plants,  Trees, 
and  Shrubs.”  In  two  parts— English-Latin  and  Latin- 
Eno-lish  By  Wm.  miller.  12s. , post  free  12s.  Gd.  “A 
work  of  value  which  extends  over  a large  field,  including 
cultivated  native  and  foreign  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs." 
—Times,  July  25,  1885. 

THE  PARKS  AND  GARDENS  OF  PARIS. 

With  350  fine  Illustrations.  18s.,  post  free  ISs.  9d. 

THE  SUB-TROPICAL  GARDEN : ok,  Beauty 
of  Form  in  the  Flower  Garden.  With  Illustrations  of 
the  finer  foliage  plants  used  for  this  purpose.  5s.,  post 
free  5s.  6d. 

GOD’S  ACRE  BEAUTIFUL : or,  the  Ceme- 
teries of  the  Future.  With  Illustrations.  7s.  6d., 
post  free  8s. 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED.  Weekly  Id.  ; 

monthly  part,  5d.  ; post  free  Sd.  ; yearly  volumes,  price 
Gs.  Od.  each.  Binding  cases  for  each  volume,  Is.  6d., 
post  free  2s. 

FARM  AND  HOME.  Weekly,  Id.  ; monthly 
pan,  5d.,  post  free  Sd.  ; yearly  volnmes,  7s.  6d. 


The  Garden  Office,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand, 
Loudon. 


■JROVER’S  BOOK  ON  CHRYSAXTHE- 

t MUMS  (illustrated),  giving  Practical  Instruction  of 
alture,  and  should  be  read  before  Bud  Selection.  Price 
. 2d.— W.  A G.  DROVER,  Florists.  Fareham. 

ATETTING  for  Tennis  Bordering,  100  yards 

IN  long,  3 yards  wide,  10s. : 100  yards  long,  4 yards 
wide,  13s.  I do  NOT  require  payment  till  you  have  received 
and  appioved  of  the  netting.  Good  colour  and  specially 
prepared.  Carriage  paid. — HY.  JOHN  GASSON,  Rye, 
Sussex. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— Garden  Net- 

L ting,  oiled  and  dressed  ; will  not  rot  if  out  in  all  weathers. 
100  yards  by  1 yard,  3e. ; 100  yards  by  2 yards,  6s. ; 100  yards  by 
J yards,  9s. ; or  so  on  to  any  width.  Car.  paid  on  ail  orders  over 
is  X do  not  require  payment  till  you  have  received  and  approved 
>f  the  Netting  from— HY.  J.  GASSON.  Net  Work*.  Rva. 

A PORTABLE  CUCUMBER  FRAMES, 

U 6 feet  by  4,  one  Light,  ready  tor  glazing,  clear,  at  14s. 
each.  Unglazed  Pit  Lights  6 feet  by  4 feet.  4s.  each  ; 4 feet 
by  3 feet,  3s.  each.  Carriage  paid  on  £3  orders.— MILLEK, 
Regent  6-square,  Hartlepool. 

fij  —SURREY  HILLS-*' L—  FREEHOLD 

<±/-L  LAND,  16  miles  from  London,  20  feet  by  150,  for  £10. 
payable  by  deposit  of  £l  and  IS  half-yearly  instalments  of 
10s.  Plans  —MP..  BROUGHTON,  Satsfield,  Westsrham. 


&A:  TO  OUR  READERS.— In  ordering  goods 
rout  these  pages,  or  in  ;naking  inquiries,  readers  iciU  coajer 
i farottr  by  stating  that  the  advertisement  teas  seen  in 
*A  it  l >L'y INO  ILL  UST RA  T ED.  On  r d*M re  is  to  publish 
h<  advertisements  oj  trust,  cor  thy  houses  only.  The  name  and 
uidress  of  the  sender  of  each  order  should  be  written  legibly. 
rjdanutui  disappointment  u/t  ojicntirrus  due  ta  neglect  oj  Itej- 


GARDENING-  ILLUSTRATED 


No.  703.— Yol.  XIV. 


Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  “ The  English  Flower  Garden." 


AUGUST  27,  1892. 


Acioia  losing  its  leaves  359 
Amaryllis  formosissima  361 
Asparagus,  treatment  of  366 
Auriculas  in  a cool 
greenhouse  ..  ..  358 

Bees 366 

Begonias,  Tuberous  . . 353 
Cactus,  management  of 

a 358 

Carnations,  treatment  of  363 
Caterpillars  in  green- 
houses   358 

Cauliflowers  in  autumn, 

raising 365 

Cinerarias  dying  off  . . 358 
Clematis  not  flowering. . 361 


Conservatory 
Cucumbers,  growing  . . 
Dahlias,  &o.,  wintering 

Single 

Disa  grandiflora 
Epidendrum  dichromum 
amabilo  . . 

Eranthenmm  Andersoni 
Eupatorium,  treatment 

of  a 

Exacum 

Flowers,  a bed  of  blue  . . 
Fritillaries,  the  .. 

Frogs  

Fruit  garden 
Fruit-growing  for  profit 


Fruit-trees,  Espalier  ..  360 
Fruit-trees,  planting  ..  359 
Garden  worn  . . . . 356 

Gleichenias,  the  Broad- 

leaved  355 

Greenhouse,  heating  a 

small  358 

Greenhouse,  the  unheated  356 
Helicbrysums,  gathering  3)3 
Hybridising  ..360 

Hydrant  for  a garden  . . 357 
Irises,  treatment  of  Ger- 
man   363 

Lettuces  in  winter  . . 365 
Lilium  auratum  . . . . 363 

Lilium  candidum  ..  363 


Lilium  candidum,  pot 
culture  of 

Lily,  the  Madonna  (Li- 
lium candidum) 

Lilies  

Maxillaria  luteo-alba  . . 

Medlar-tree,  the . . 

Moss  on  a walk  . . 

Mushrooms  in  a cellar. . 

Narcissi,  Daffodils,  and 
Jonquils  for  window 
culture 

Nerines  and  Belladonna 
Lilies,  &c. 

Passion-flower  losing  its 
blossoms,  &c 


Outdoor  garden 
Peach-tree,  an  unfruit- 
ful   

Potatoes,  storing 
Poultry  and  Rabbits 
Preparing  for  winter 
Propagating-bed,  the  .. 
Questions  and  answers 
Raspberries,  &c.,  plant- 
ing  

Rose  “ Celeste” 
Rose-cuttings,  striking  . 
Roses,  improving  a soil 

for 

Roses  in  a town  garden 
Roses,  treatment  of  . . 


356 

5.V.I 
366 
3 I 

355 

356 
366 

359 

360 
360 

360 
3 0 
3 -0 


Roser,  \VLito 

Stove  

Strawberry-plants 
Strawberries  on  an 
Onion-bed 

Suuflower-seeds, harvest- 
ing  

Tomatoes,  fertilisation 

of 

Tomatoes,  treatment  of 
Town  garden,  work  in  the 
Vegetable  garden 
Week’s  work,  the  coining 
Window  gardening 
Yew-trees  at  Tregullow. 
Cornwall 


360 

356 

359 

360 
363 


366 

356 

35r 

356 

356 


PREPARING  FOR  WINTER. 

The  shortening  of  the  hours  of  sunlight  gives 
us  needful  warning  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
winter  while  there  is  yet  time.  Fortunately 
for  gardeners,  the  most  leisure  time  of  the  year 
is  during  the  late  summer  months,  when  the 
weatner  is  usually  as  fine  as  in  any  portion  of 
the  yfear,  and  when  much  can  be  done  to  prepare 
for  the  stormy  days  and  frosty  winter  nights 
which  will  certainly  come  ; but  their  effects  will 
be  in  a great  measure  counteracted  if  we  are 
fully Iprepared  to  meet  them.  In  the 

. Glass-houses,  pits,  and  frames  this  is  the 
time  to  attend  to  all  repairs,  such  as  painting, 
glazing,  and  repairing  the  woodwork,  for  drip  and 
damp  kill  more  plants  than  frost.  Drip  can  only 
be  excluded  by  attending  to  the  painting,  putty- 
ing, and  stopping  up  every  crevice  through 
which  it  can  find  its  way.  The  outside  work 
should  be  attended  to  first,  for  then  if  wet  days 
come  interior  work  can  be  pushed  on.  They 
must  be  fortunate  cultivators  who  have  no 
insect  pests  to  battle  with,  and  where  mealy- 
bug, thrips,  or  red-spider  have  gained  a footing, 
there  is  nothing  like  a thorough  cleansing  by 
getting  everything  that  is  movable  out  of  the 
house,  and  then  starting  with  good  stiff  scrub- 
bing-brushes, plenty  of  hot  water  and  soft-soap, 
and  thoroughly  scrub  every  nook  and  corner  ; 
then  remove  the  surface-soil  from  the  bor- 
ders right  out  of  the  house,  repaint 
the  woodwork,  and  give  the  walls  a 
thick  coat  of  freshly  - slaked  lime  - wash. 
Greenhouse  plants  of  all  kinds  are  greatly 
benefited  by  a few  weeks  out-of-doors  at  this 
time  of  year.  See  that  the  drainage  is  in  perfect 
order  ; repot  any  that  require  it,  and  top-dress 
those  that  are  in  large  enough  pots,  so  that  there 
may  be  nothing  to  delay  the  housing  when  the 
time  comes.  If  any  are  infested  with  thrips  or 
any  kind  of  insect  pest  frequent  syringing  with 
Gishurst  Compound  will  get  them  cleansed  as 
quickly  as  any  mixture  I have  yet  tried. 

Cuttings  of  bedding  plants  must  be  got  in 
without  delay,  for  the  later  they  are  left  in  the 
season  the  greater  the  percentage  of  loss,  not 
only  before  the  winter  pomes  on,  but  especially 
during  the  dull,  dark  days  of  mid-winter,  when 
well-rooted  plants  will  pass  safely  through  the 
ordeal,  while  imperfectly  rooted  ones  will 
succumb.  Pits  and  frames  : As  fast  as  Cucum- 
bers, Melons,  &c. , get  unproductive  or  worn  out 
they  should  be  rooted  up,  and  all  the  old  material 
cleared  out,  so  that  they  can  be  cleansed  and 
prepared  for  winter  work.  It  is  very  essential 
in  these  structures  that  drip  should  he  kept  out 
land  the  painting  and  glazing  of  the  lights  can  be 
done  now  with  tire  greatest  advantage,  as  they 
can  be  dispensed  with  for  a period,  so  as  to  allow 
‘he  putty  to  get  well  set  before  they  are  used 
again.  Mushroom-houses  should  be  cleared  out 
if  not  already  done,  for  unless  they  get  thoroughly 
cleansed  once  a year  they  will  get  overrun  with 
woodhee,  slugs,  &c.,  and  the  crop  of  vounir 
Mushrooms  will  probably  be  destroyed.  New 
beds  should  be  made  up  very  shortly,  as  probably 
the  best  time  of  the  whole  year  for  makiim  Up 
Mushroom-beds  is  in  September.  The  spawn 
spreads  naturally  at  that  time.  All  sheds,  Apple 


rooms,  lofts,  and  Potato-stores  should  be  now 
cleared  out,  as  the  work  of  storing  must 
soon  be  done,  at  least  with  early  sorts. 
In  the  fruit  garden  and  orchard  this  is  the  time 
to  clear  out  all  trees,  bushes,  or  plants  that  have 
stood  their  allotted  time,  or  are  not  considered 
worthy  of  longer  trial.  Strawberry-beds  that 
have  occupied  the  site  for  three  years  should  be 
trenched  over,  burying  all  the  rubbish  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches.  This  makes  a good 
site  for  a bed  of  early  spring  Cabbages,  the 
plants  sown  in  July  being  fit  to  put  out  early  in 
September. 

Bush-fruits  should  not  be  left  too  many  years, 
as  young  bushes  produce  far  finer  crops.  They 
are  all  exceedingly  strong-rooting  subjects,  and 
exhaust  the  soil,  so  that  fine  crops  are  impossible 
unless  given  very  liberal  top-dressings.  Very  old 
fruit  trees  on  walls  or  in  the  open  from  which  the 
crop  has  been  gathered  should  be  grubbed  up  and 
the  site  prepared  for  younger  trees,  for  if  left  until 
October  the  chances  are  that  the  press  of  work 
will  prevent  planting  being  done  before  frost 
comes  on,  and  if  the  soil  can  lay  a few  weeks 
after  trenching  it  will  be  in  excellent  condition 
for  planting.  In  the 

Kitchen  garden  much  can  he  done  to  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  winter.  Storing  of  many 
kinds  of  root-crops  is  not  advisable  too  soon, 
but  Potatoes  are  an  exception,  for  directly 
they  are  ripe  they  should  be  lifted  and  placed 
under  a dry  roof  or  covered  securely  in  heaps 
outside  ; the  drier  they  are  kept  the  sounder 
and  better  will  they  be.  Herbs  of  all  kinds 
must  be  dried  for  winter  use.  Onions,  Shallots, 
and  Garlic  must  be  got  under  cover,  and  every 
piece  of  ground,  as  it  becomes  vacant,  should  be 
i ecropped  immediately.  Keep  the  hoe  going 
amongst  all  growing  crops  to  get  them  as  much 
matured  as  possible  before  winter  comes  on,  and 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  plants  fully 
exposed  to  sun  and  air  will  survive  frosts  that 
prove  fatal  to  those  drawn  up  and  choked  by 
weeds-  J.  G.,  Hants. 


PERNS. 


THE  BROAD-LEAVED  GLEICHENIAS. 
The  family  of  Gleichenias  have  frequently  been 
called  the  aristocracy  of  Ferns,  their  small,  neat, 
mostly  revolute,  pinna?  render  them  conspicuously 
beautiful ; but  it  is  not  to  this  section  which 
I Wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers. 
These  are  beautiful  broad  pinnied  plants,  and 
decidedly  ornamental,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
kinds  require  stove  treatment,  and  consequently 
they  have  been  rather  neglected  by  the  majority 
of  Fern  growers.  The  kinds  which  are  in  cul- 
tivation 1 note  here,  but  there  are  many  other 
fane  ones  which  yet  remain  to  be  added  to  our 
collection.  This  section  of  the  genus  was 

named  Mertensia  by  Willdenow,  a professor  of 
botany  in  Berlin ; they  are  very  distinct  in 
appearance,  and  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  of  Preston, 
who  had  the  finest  collection  of  the 
small-leaved  section,  was  aspiring  to  a col- 
lection  of  the  broad-leaved  kinds  also. 
The  specimens  sent  from  Brazil  by  “ G.  Wicks  ” 
appear  to  be  a form  of  M.  pubescens  ; but  this 
species  is  again  so  very  variable  that  in  all 
probability  this  one  name  covers  several  distinct 


kinds,  and  which  can  only  be  definitely  deter- 
mined by  living  examples.  These  are  plants 
which  have  been  found  difficult  to  import  in  a 
living  state,  and  extremely  difficult  to  establish 
when  got  home  alive.  This  I have  found  to  be 
the  case  by  having  had  several  plants  at  different 
times  and  of  different  species  come  to  me  in  a 
living  state,  which  in  only  a very  few  instances 
survived  for  many  months.  They  differ  from 
the  true  Gleichenias,  but  most  of  the  Fern 
authorities  do  not  see  their  way  to  make 
anything  but  a sectional  name  of  Willde- 
now’s  genus.  That  is  quite  a matter  of 
opinion,  however.  Certainly,  they  do  present 
a striking  contrast  to  the  true  Gleichenias. 
These  plants  form  creeping  rhizomes,  which 
do  not  descend  into  the  soil  much,  but 
keep  near  to  or  upon  the  surface.  Do  not 
in  potting  give  a great  depth  of  soil,  and 
drain  the  pots  or  tubs  in  a proper  manner, 
as  when  they  are  growing  they  enjoy  a liberal 
supply  of  water,  which  should  pass  away 
quickly  from  them,  and  although  in  the  winter 
time  much  less  will  be  necessary,  as  it  is  with 
all  plants,  yet  they  require  to  be  kept  nicely 
moist.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  recognised 
species,  but,  as  before  remarked,  until  we  know 
more  of  them  in  a living  state  we  cannot  decide 
as  to  their  not  being  more  kinds  than  has  hitherto 
been  allowed. 

G.  Cunninghami. — This  plant  is  a native  of 
New  Zealand,  where,  I am  told,  it  is  not  scarce; 
yet,  even  in  the  days  when  Ferns  were  a great 
rage,  we  did  not  get  it  imported  in  a living 
state,  save  a plant  or  two  brought  home  by  Mr. 
Watson,  of  St.  Albans,  and  these  plants  after- 
wards came  under  my  charge,  but  no  one  seemed 
anxious  for  this  broad-leaved  kind.  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, of  New  Zealand,  writes  me  saying  that 
he  has  a good  stock  of  this  species,  but  no  one 
in  this  country  appears  to  want  it.  It  is  a very 
elegant  plant,  having  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  the  better-known  G.  flabellata,  but  beneath 
they  are  very  glaucous. 

G.  dichotoma. — This  plant  is  very  widely 
spread.  Different  forms  have  received  various 
specific  Dames,  which  may  be  true,  but  we  still 
want  living  examples.  The  plant,  as  I have 
grown  it,  is  decidedly  handsome,  being  very 
bright-green  on  the  upper  side,  glaucous  be- 
neath. Common  throughout  the  tropics. 

G.  pectinata  is  another  species  somewhat 
similar  in  general  appearance,  but  it  is  a stronger 
grower.  It  also  bears  the  name  of  M.  glaucescens. 
It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  South  America. 

G.  pubescens. — This  is  a very  variable  plant, 
and  any  form  of  it  is  very  rare.  There  are 
several  kinds  included  under  this  name.  I am 
fully  persuaded  the  form  I allude  to  here  has 
fronds  dichotomously  forked,  rich-green  on  the 
upper  side,  the  underside  clothed  with  light- 
brown  scales.  It  is  common  in  South  America. 

G.  flabellata. — What  fine  plants  of  this  used 
to  adorn  our  gardens,  but  we  seldom  see  it 
now  outside  a botanic  garden.  It  grows  from  3 
to  o feet  high,  forming  quite  a shrub,  and  it 
should  certainly  find  general  culture.  Both  this 
kind  and  the  first-named  one  will  grow  in  the 
cool-house  fernery,  the  others  require  the 
warmth  of  the  stove.  It  comes  from  Australia. 

J.  J. 
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GARDEN  WORK  * 

Conservatory. 

Where  the  growth  of  climbing  plants  on  the  roof  is  at 
all  luxuriant  it  will  soon  be  time  to  begin  reducing  it. 
The  season  is  now  drawing  near  when  the  specimen 
Azaleas,  Heaths,  &c.,  will  be  moved  back  to  the  conserva- 
tory,  or  wherever  they  are  intended  to  be  wintered. 
Happy  is  the  man  who  has  a light  cool-house  he  can  give 
Hi)  to  the  hard-wooded  plants.  See  that  nothing  outside 
suffers  for  want  of  water.  These  passing  showers  are  very 
deceptive.  It  is  getting  late  for  potting  specimen  plants, 
but  any  growing  specimen  which  requires  more  room 
should  have  attention.  Hard-wooded  plants  must  have 
good  peat,  and  the  best  peat  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
southern  counties  ; it  costs  money,  but  it  is  necessary 
expenditure.  Camellias  and  Azaleas  are  now  tilling  up 
their  flower-buds,  and  a little  weak  liquid -manure  is 
desirable  for  all  plants  which  have  filled  their  pots  with 
roots.  1 am  told  Continental  growers  give  liquid-manure 
freely  to  their  Azaleas  at  this  season.  It  will  soon  be  time 
to  fetch  back  the  specimen  Palms  which  were  moved  out 
1 o form  groups  in  sheltered  spots  on  the  lawn.  If  they  get 
a check  and  the  leaves  suffer  it  takes  a long  time  to  get 
them  round  again.  Pinch  the  buds  from  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums intended  for  winter  flowering  for  the  last  time. 
These  may  remain  outside  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 
Salvias,  Eupatoriums,  and  other  soft  things  planted  out 
should  be  cut  round  with  the  spade  to  get  them  ready  for 
lifting  hy-and-bye.  Mildew  sometimes  attacks  Tea  Hoses 
planted  in  the  borders  at  this  season.  I have  never  found 
anything  better  or  cheaper  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest 
either  indoors  or  out  than  black  sulphur.  Those  who  pre- 
fer to  use  it  in  a liquid  form  can  do  so  by  simply  mixing  a 
handful  of  sulphur  with  a little  water  firnt  in  a small 
vessel,  and  then  add  it  to  the  syringing  water.  Another 
way  of  using  sulphur  for  the  destruction  of  mildew  is  to 
take,  say,  about  a pound  of  sulphur  and  a pound  of  lime, 
mix  the  two  together  in  a small  quantity  of  water  first, 
and  then  boil  in  a gallon  of  water.  After  boiling  half  an 
hour  pass  through  a strainer,  and  bottle  for  future  use. 
Half-a-pint  in  3 gallons  of  water  may  be  used  for 
syringing  plants  infested  with  mildew.  But  in  dressing 
Heaths  I prefer  to  use  the  dry  sulphur,  dusting  it  over 
the  affected  parts.  The  nights  will  be  getting  colder, 
and  consequently  the  night  ventilation  should  be  reduced 
a little,  though  neither  the  conservatory  or  any  of  the  cool 
plant-houses  should  be  altogether  closed  till  the  whole  of 
the  plants  now  in  the  open  air  have  been  housed  for  the 
winter,  and  have  become  accustomed  to  the  change.  Fre- 
quent rearrangement  of  the  materials  is  desirable  now. 
Balsams  and  Cockscombs  are  showy  now.  Anything  better 
than  usual  should  be  marked  for  seeds. 


Stove. 

Get  all  repotting  done  as  soon  as  convenient,  so  as  to 
have  the  pots  well  filled  with  roots  before  the  short  days 
come.  This  will  refer  more  especially  to  young  growing 
stuff  which  are  coming  on  for  winter  blooming.  The  shifts 
should  not  be  large,  as  a good  potful  of  roots  in  a 
moderate-sized  pot  is  better  than  a larger  pot  not  so  well 
filled.  It  is  pretty  generally  understood  now  and  acted 
upon  that  firm  potting  is  best  even  for  soft-wooded  plants 
where  flowers  are  the  principal  object.  It  is  too  late  now 
to  take  cuttings  of  Poinsettias  with  a view  to  their  being 
useful  next  winter.  These  are  usually  grown  from  cuttings 
annually,  but  old  cut-back  plants  if  well  grown  will  throw 
a lot  of  brilliant  heads  for  cutting.  These  and  also 
Euphorbia  jaequiniaiflora  are  usually  grown  in  pots,  but 
both  may  be  planted  out  with  advantage  for  producing 
flowers  for  cutting  or  to  furnish  a naked  wall  in  the  stove. 
Amaryllis  which  have  done  making  growth  may  be  induced 
to  take  the  needful  rest  by  watering  in  such  a manner  that 
the  growth  will  gradually'  ripen.  Fine-leaved  Begonias 
should  be  repotted  if  necessary,  although  this  is  not  the 
best  time  to  repot  anything  but  young  stuff.  Orchids  of 
I he  commoner  kinds,  such  as  are  usually  present  in  mixed 
collections,  will  for  the  most  part  be  ripening  their  growth, 
and  this  may  be  done  in  a v inery,  where  there  is  just  a 
little  artificial  heat  on  cold  days  and  nights.  Air  alone, 
unless  the  weather  is  very  bright  and  sunny,  will  not  ripen 
up  the  pseudo  bulbs  of  Dendrobium  nobile  so  well  as 
where  there  is  a little  artificial  heat  employed. 

The  Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Lay'  in  a stock  of  plants  for  this  house  if  flowers  are  re- 
quired. Laurustinus,  Androtnedas,  early-flow'ering  Rhodo- 
dendrons, hardy  Heaths,  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Abutilons 
planted  out  are  very  nearly  hardy  under  glass.  I have 
several  varieties  planted  out  across  a span-roof  house, 
which  until  last  spring  was  unheated,  and  they  did  remark- 
ably well  ; but  all  through  the  cold  weather  the  soil  was 
kept  dry,  and  a mat  was  laid  over  the  roof  where  the 
plants  touched  the  glass.  Hardy  bulbs  should  be  ordered 
in,  and  the  Yellow  Amaryllis  (Sternbergia)  may  be  lifted 
from  the  borders  and  placed  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots.  Pots 
may  be  sown  with  hardy  annuals  for  spring  blooming. 
Double  and  Single  Wallflowers  when  established  in  pots 
will  flower  well  in  a cold-house,  as  will  also  Canterbury 
Bells  and  many  other  things.  Then  by-and-bye  there  will 
be  the  Chrysanthemums  to  find  a place  for,  and  these  will 
do  fairly  well  with  only  the  protections  of  a glass  sheltered 
by  a mat  or  two  during  severe  frost. 

The  Propagating-bed. 

Pansies  must  have  attention  now.  Make  it  a rule  to  put 
in  Pansy  cuttings  as  soon  as  healthy  young  shoots  spring 
up  in  the  centre  of  the  plants.  These  can  often  be  pulled 
off  with  a few  roots  attached  that  will  grow,  aud  make 
strong  plants  speedily.  At  any  rate,  young  snoots  must 
be  waited  for,  as  the  old  wood  is  of  no  use  for  cuttings, 
and  if  they  could  be  rooted  the  old  plants  will  always  be 
weaklings.  The  side  shoots  of  Holly  hocks  may  be  cut  up 
into  single  joints  or  buds,  leaving  a piece  of  the  stem  above 
and  below  the  buds.  If  planted  by  thrusting  the  cuttings 
into  a bed  of  sandy  soil  roots  will  form  in  a short  time, 
if  kept  slightly  shaded  and  the  sand  moist.  Pentstemons, 
Antirrhinums’,  Phloxes,  aud  many  other  things  will  root 
now  under  glass  shaded. 


Window  Gardening. 

Everybody  with  a window  garden  grows  a few  Chrysan- 
themums. The  dwarf  section,  including  Pompons,  are 
best  for  the  purpose.  To  have  dwarf  plants  for  window- 
boxes,  strike  the  tops  of  such  kinds  as  Mine.  Desgrange 
and  others  of  dwarf  early-flowering  ha.it.  The  plants  will 
not  get  large,  but  they  will  bloom  lively.  The  cuttings 
may  be  taken  from  btrong  plants  out  in  the  borders,  the 
terminal  buds  only  being  used.  Put  five  cuttings  in  a 
5-inch  pot,  and  stand  in  a shady  place  till  rooted,  after- 
wards move  out  in  the  open,  and  give  plenty  of  nourish- 
ment. Cuttings  of  Pompons  will  root  now  in  similar 
manner,  and  will  come  in  useful  for  small  pot  work.  The 
terminal  shoots  of  Hydrangeas  which  have  not  flowered 
will  make  excellent  ’ cuttings.  Strike  in  a cold-frame. 
Keep  the  creepers  round  the  windows  trained  in  so  that 
the  wind  when  it  comes  may  not  dislodge  them.  Nothing 
looks  worse  than  to  see  the  climbers  in  a garden  all  hang- 
ing loose  from  the  wall.  A clearance  had  better  be  made 
of  sickly  plants,  unless  it  is  something  quite  rare  and 
scarce.  Pot  off  cuttings  of  whatever  has  been  rooted 
during  the  summer. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

The  sunshine  of  the  past  week  has  been  glorious  ; but 
it  has  made  it  necessary  to  be  more  active  with 
the  water-pot.  Give  Carnations  everywhere  plenty  of 
water  in  hot,  dry  weather,  especially  recent  layers.  The 
early  layers  make  the  best  plants.  All  work  of  this  kind 
should  be  done  by  the  middle  of  August,  earlier  would  be 
better.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Rose  budding,  espe- 
cially Standard  Briers.  Dwarfs,  so  long  as  there  is 
warmth  enough  to  cause  the  bark  to  unite  round  the  bud, 
may  be  budded  any  time  prov  ided  fairly  mature  buds  can 
be  obtained.  But  there  is  a bpst  season  for  this  lik5_a.ll 
other  things,  and  it  is  better  not  to  go  far  from  that  time, 
and  that  best  season  is  before  the  growth  ceases  to  be 
active,  and  the  bark  and  young  wood  has  lost  its  elasticity. 
How  bright  the  old  Pink  China  or  Monthly  Rose  is  now, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  has  been  most  of  the  season  ! Where 
Roses  are  wanted  all  the  year  round  a mass  of  this  old 
favourite  should  be  planted.  Of  course,  we  are  all  agreed 
there  is  neither  shape  or  make  about  it,  but  for  creating 
a mass  of  colour  it  is  unequalled.  Cuttings  may  be  planted 
under  glass  from  this  until  about  the  11th  of  October. 
They  will  also  root  in  a shady  position  in  the  open  air  ; 
firm  wood  make  the  best  cuttings.  Thin  the  growth  of 
Dahlias  where  it  is  much  crowded,  and  reduce  the  number 
of  buds  where  fine  blooms  are  wanted.  Look  after  seed- 
pods  on  choice  Carnations  and  Pinks.  One  pod  of  areally 
good  variety  is  of  more  value  than  many  dozens  of  pods  of 
the  common  inferior  things.  Never  propagate  or  save 
seeds  from  a pod  burster,  no  matter  h - w promising  it  may 
otherwise  be.  Clear  away  exhausted  innuals,  and  fill  up 
with  Wallflowers,  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  &c. 
This  refers  more  especially  to  the  herbaceous  borders,  and 
all  this  class  of  stuff  will  do  better  transplanted  now  than 
just  at  the  approach  of  winter.  See  that  all  things  are 
securely  tied  and  staked  before  the  autumn  gales  set  in. 


good  protection  when  frost  comes,  though  as  regards 
immunity  from  frost,  the  best  way  of  protecting  Turnips 
is  to  open  a trench  and  lay  them,  say,  4 inches  in 
the  ground  with  the  tops  sticking  eut  ; but  the  time  for 
adopting  this  plan  is  not  yet.  Just  before  frost  comes 
take  up  all  the  large  roots  and  bury  them  as  stated. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Gardens  in  really  smoky'  localities  will  be  looking  their 
best  for  the  next  six  weeks  or  so,  for  it  is  a somewhat 
curious  yet  incontrovertible  fact  that  most  of  the  best 
town  plants  are  such  as  bloom  naturally  during  the  late 
summer  and  autumn.  Such  well-known  and  highly-valued 
subjects  as  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums  Michaelmas  Daisies. 
Marigolds,  Japanese  Anemones,  and  Asters  may  be  quoted 
as  examples,  though  there  are  many  others.  These,  how- 
ever,  are  now  just  beginning  to  make  a show,  rather  later 
than  usual,  perhaps  ; but  this  is  one  of  the  most  backward 
seasons  on  record.  Of  Chrysanthemums  the  earliest- 
flowering  varieties,  such  as  the  old  Mme.  Piccol,  F.  Pele, 
Lyon,  Alice  Butcher,  &c.,  are  already  in  bloom,  where 
planted  out  early,  and,  though  the  blossoms  are  small, 
they  are  exceedingly  pretty,  and  capital  for  cutting.  There 
used  to  be  an  old  blush-white  kind  called  Illustration  ; but 
this  seems  to  have  been  “improved’*  out  of  cultivation, 
though  I know  of  none  to  equal  it  for  freedom  of  bloom 
and  usefulness  for  cutting.  The  exquisite  Mme. 
C.  Desgrange  and  its  allies  will  soon  begin  to  ex- 
pand also,  and  of  this  section  the  flowers  are  far 
larger  and  more  graceful.  This  class  has  been  largely* 
increased  of  late  by  the  addition  of  a number  of  new  French 
varieties,  nearly  all  of  which  have  blossoms  as  large  as 
those  of  Mme.  Desgrange,  and  of  varied  colours.  Among 
them  are  some  very  beautiful  things,  and  this  and  the 
October-flowering  kinds  are  far  more  useful  for  outdoor 
gardening,  in  large  towns  especially,  than  the  later  varie- 
ties, which,  even  if  not  cut  off  by  frost,  get  so  smoke- 
begrimed  by  the  November  fogs  as  to  be  quite  unfit  to 
look  at.  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  to  bloom  under  glass 
will  now,  or  very  shortly,  be  forming  their  buds,  and  as  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  plants  be  in  full  aud 
active  growth  at  the  time,  unless  in  perfect  health  and  v igour 
a couple  of  doses  of  some  stimulant,  such  as  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  (half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon),  or  good 
guano,  had  better  be  administered,  with  an  interval  of 
three  or  four  days  between.  Beds  of  Verbenas  are  now 
very  gay  ; cuttiDgs  of  the  best  v arieties  should  be  taken  at 
once,  and  rooted  in  pots  or  boxes  of  sandy  eoil  in  a cool 
frame,  kept  close.  But  seedlings  are  far  better  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes,  in  towns  more  particularly,  and  when  these 
are  employ  ed  there  is  no  bother  of  keeping  cuttings  over 
the  winter.  Petunias,  too,  are  doing  better  in  the  open 
air  this  season  than  for  years  past.  Finish  layering  Carna- 
tions at  onoe,  and  get  all  the  cuttings  of  “Geraniums,'’ 
and  other  bedding  plants  that  are  likely  to  be  required, 
inserted  without  delay.  B.  C.  R. 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  wider  “ Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
re  hilts. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Figs  on  walls  will  now  be  ripening  their  fruit,  and  if  the 
grow'th  is  at  all  crowded  a few  of  the  shoots  may  be 
removed.  Figs  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  they 
receive.  A well-managed  Fig-tree  even  in  pretentious 
gardens  is  more  often  the  exception  than  the  rule  ; but 
this  ought  not  to  be,  as  the  Fig  is  not  difficult  to  manage 
if  the  roots  are  kept  within  touch,  and  sufficient  protec- 
tion is  given  in  winter.  The  Brown  Turkey  is  the  most 
reliable  for  open-air  culture.  The  sooner  Strawberry- 
planting  is  finished  the  better  ; late  planting  has  many 
disadvantages,  not  the  least  being  the  disturbance  of  the 
plants  by  frost  before  they  have  got  well  established.  Give 
sufficient  water  to  keep  the  roots  at  work  till  well  estab- 
lished. To  the  same  end  a mulch  of  short  compost  will  be 
useful.  In  planting  see  that  the  roots  are  properly  fixed 
in  the  soil  and  at  the  right  depth.  When  the  roots  are 
twisted  or  cramped  in  planting  they  never  do  well.  Peach 
and  other  orchard-house  trees  which  are  grown  111  pots 
may  be  set  outside  when  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Cherries 
and  Plums  of  the  early  kinds  will  be  better  in  the  open  air 
now  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened.  The  wood  of  all  fruit- 
trees  should  be  kept  thin  now  to  get  the  foliage  hard  and 
the  fruit-buds  developed.  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  a 
wood  bud  passes  into  the  state  or  condition  of  fertility  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  treatment  given  now  as  regards 
the  thinning  of  the  young  wood  has  a good  deal  to  do  with 
the  next  year’s  crop.  Trees  overcrowded  with  yoUDg  wood 
and  foliage  cannot  be  fruitful.  Ventilate  Melons  early  in 
the  morning  wherever  there  is  the  least  tendency  to 
canker,  and  use  quicklime  freely  round  the  diseased 
stems,  and  water  with  care.  Much  dampness  about  the 
frame  or  house  will  stimulate  the  spread  of  canker.  The 
disease  is  usually  the  outcome  of  a col  1,  damp  state  of  the 
atmosphere  during  dull  vveatber.  Pla>’t  Melons  in  a warm- 
house  for  late  fruiting.  Use  as  little  shade  as  possible  for 
Pines.  Young  suckers  may  be  taken  off  and  potted  any 
time. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Sow  main  crops  of  Vinter  Spinach  and  Onions.  Spring- 
sown  Onions  harvest  as  soon  as  growth  is  completed,  which 
will  lie  rather  later  than  usual  this  year.  Spare  liquid- 
manure  may  be  given  to  Asparagus-beds  with  advantage 
now  , and  water  of  any  kind  will  be  useful.  The  Asparagus 
is  a moisture-loving  subject,  and  when  planted  011  raised 
beds  the  roots  seldom  get  moisture  enough  at  this  season. 
The  Tomato  crop,  where  the  plants  were  strong  when  set 
out  and  have  had  proper  attention  since,  is  a satisfactory 
one,  and  up  to  the  present  I have  seen  no  disease  among 
the  outside  plants.  All  growth  mav  be  pinched  now,  as 
flowers  opening  after  this  date  will  be  useless.  Plants 
growing  against  hot  walls  should  be  mulched  and  watered. 
All  the  Winter  Greens  which  hav  e made  any  . row  th  should 
be  earthed  ormouldtd  up.  The  ridge  of  sod  shelters  and 
protects  the  plants.  Where  Winter  Greens  were  planted 
between  rows  of  Potatoes  the  latter  should  be  lifted  as 
soon  as  ripe  enough,  and  all  except  the  latest  kinds  of 
Potatoes  mav  be  lilted  if  the  ground  should  be  required. 
In  a general  way  Vegetable  Marrow  s do  better  planted  on 
the  level  than  when  raised  upon  heaps  of  more  or  less 
poisonous  substances,  and  small  narrow  ridges  are  the 
worst  positions  possible,  and  if  not  well  supplied  with 
water  they  will  not  do  much  good.  Thin  Winter  Turnips 
to  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  apart.  If  plenty  of  space  is 
.riven  the  foliage  lies  nearer  the  ground,  and  will  form  a 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK, 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  August  2~lh 
to  September  3rd. 

Planted  south  borders  with  Lettuces  and  Endives.  Cut 
away  a lot  of  the  old  growth  from  Parsley.  This  will 
encourage  new  growth  to  come  away,  which  will  prove 
more  useful  than  the  old  leaves  are  likely  to  do,  which  get 
discoloured  before  the  winter  is  half  over.  Thinned  late 
Turnips.  Plenty  of  air  is  necessary  to  secure  a hardy  dwarf 
grow'th.  Crowded,  drawn-up  plants  never  pass  through 
the  winter  so  well.  Earthed  up  more  Celery,  first  giving 
the  rowsagood  soaking  of  liquid-manure.  Looked  over  walL 
trees  to  remove  a few  shoots  which  havestarted  aw  ay  sin«> 
the  last  pruning.  Very  little  in  this  way  is  required.  This 
is  the  season  when  the  air  and  sunshine  where  free  access 
is  permitted  will  do  their  work  in  ripening  both  fruit  and 
buds.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  deficient  fertility  in 
fruit-trees  is  crowded  growth,  and  until  this  fact  is  grasped 
and  obviated  there  will  not  be  satisfactory  crops  of  any- 
thing. Several  trees  of  late  Plums,  notably  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop,  which  are  bearing  heavily,  have  been  helped  with 
liquid-manure.  I have  found  that  stone  fruits  where  lime 
was  deficient  in  the  soil  have  been  benefited  by  a good 
soaking  of  lime-water.  This  is  not  the  best  way  of  giving 
lime  tp  trees,  but  it  is  quicker  in  action,  and  a dose  of 
lime-water  where  lime  is  required  will  alw  aj  s do  good.  The 
best  way  of  applying  lime  to  soil  for  stone  fruits  is  to  give 
it  in  the  shape  of  old  plaster  or  mortar  from  old  buildings 
and  blend  it  with  the  soil.  Top-dressed  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots,  first  clearing  away  all  the  suckers  from  the  base, 
and  stirred  up  the  surface.  The  new  material  is  composed 
of  rough  old  turf  two-thirds,  and  one-third  old-manure, 
with  a" little  soot  and  just  a dash  of  artificial  manure,  varv- 
ing  the  kind  of  artificial  according  to  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  the  strong  plants  receiving  something  of  a consoli- 
dating nature  rather  than  one  too  stimulating  or  forcing. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  group  the  weakly  growers  by  them- 
selves, as  they  will  not  require  so  much  water.  Insects  have 
been  giving  trouble,  but  a timely  application  of  Tobacco- 
powder  and  an  occasional  svringing  with  soap  and  water 
with  just  a dash  of  paraffin  has  kept  them  fairly  clean, 
and  pais  treatment  will  be  followed  up  till  the  flies  are  all 
destroved.  Disbudding  must  not  be  neglected,  and  by 
disbudding  is  meant  not  only  the  thinning  of  the  flower- 
buds.  but  all  side  growths  will  be  removed  as  they  appear. 
This  involves  a good  deal  of  patient  labour,  but  the  large 
blooms  so  much  sought  after  cannot  be  obtained  without  it. 
The  selecting  or  taking  the  bud,  as  it  is  termed,  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  especially  where  the  flowers  are  required  to 
be  at  their  best  on  a particular  day.  Removed  all  surplus 
growth  and  stopped  all  leading  shoots  on  outside  Toma- 
toes. The  growth  made  now  w ill  have  no  value  ; the  main 
object  now  should  be  to  ripen  the  fruits  already  set. 
Under  glass  a different  condition  of  things  exists,  and 
here,  of  course,  young  shoots  will  be  laid  in  right-  away 
from  the  bottom  for  the  production  of  a late  crop  in  win- 
ter, w hich  will  be  helped  when  necessary  with  fire-heat. 
I find  a little  lire  now  verv  grateful  to  late  Grapes,  espe- 
cially on  cold  nights  and  dull  days.  Grapes  colouring  are 
receiving:  enough  ventilation  at  all  tunes  night  and  day  to 
keep  up  a genial  circulation,  shading  is  reduced  on  both 
plants  stoves  and  also  on  Pines.  Shade  now  the  da\  s are 
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shortening  is  calculated  to  do  harm  it  used  in  excess. 
Most  of  the  houses  have  been  repainted  I do  not  use 
much  colouring  matter  in  the  white  lead,  as  I consider  the 
Icsh  ( lie  lend  is  mixed  with  other  substances  the  better 
the  paint  wears,  and  where  much  painting  has  lo  be  done, 
i he  cost  conies  heavy,  but  the  painting  of  glass-houses  can 
be  done  by  ordinary  gardening  hands. 


LILIES. 

Tint  almost  universal  rule  with  regard  to  the  whole 
of  the  1 . 1 1 y tribe  is  that  they  do  better  after  being 
left  undisturbed  for  some  years,  but  this  does 
not  hold  good  with  L.  candidum  (the  Madonna 
Idly).  I am  convinced  that  Lily  is  the  better 
far  being  taken  up  and  replanted  every  three 
years,  if  not  more  frequently.  It  is  well  known 
that  L.  candidum  has  the  habit  of  pushing  its 
bulbs  out  of  the  ground,  so  that  at  about  the 
present  time  the  bulbous  roots  of  White  Lilies 
which  may  have  flowered  well  are  clearly  visible 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  consequence 
is  that  if  we  get  a dry  September  the  bulbs 
become  weakened  for  want  of  moisture  and 
through  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  This 
is  just  what  these  Lilies  cannot  bear,  so 
that  when  taken  up  it  is  necessary  to  replant 
them  as  speedily  as  possible.  Imported  roots 
will  generally  do  well  if  carefully  planted  at 
once  upon  their  arrival.  Nevertheless,  they 
receive  a cheek  from  being  so  long  out  of  the 
ground.  When  L.  candidum  has  been  left  two 
years  without  disturbance,  I believe  it  will  grow 


to  greater  height  and  luxuriance  the  third  year 
if  it  is  carefully  taken  up  and  replanted  at  once 
in  fresh  soil.  The  accompanying  engraving  shows 
a bed  of  the  Madonna  Lily  in  its  second  year. 
Some  of  the  bulbs  were  obtained  from  neigh- 
bouring cottagers,  and  some  were  received  from 
Haarlem.  They  all  flowered  splendidly  and  have 
not  shown  the  slightest  symptoms  of  disease. 
Indeed,  I have  not  come  across  the  Lily 
diseased  in  any  shape  or  form,  and  therefore 
I cannot  speak  of  it  from  experience,  but  I 
attribute  the  freedom  from  disease  very  much 
to  the  fresh  soil  in  which  my  Lilies  are  grown. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  wear  out  the  soil,  nor 
are  they  allowed  to  push  themselves  out  of  the 
ground,  for  the  replanting  every  two  years  or 
so  prevents  both.  It  is  a difficult  question  to 
answer  why  this  Lily  should  pertinaciously 
thrust  its  bulbs  out  of  the  warmth  and 
nourishment  of  its  mother  earth  when  that 
warmth  and  nourishment  are  so  needful  to  its 
welfare. 

Artificial  cultivation  is  often  better  for  a 
plant  than  its  own  wilful  natural  modeof  growth, 
aud  this  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  it.  Nature 
may,  as  it  were,  have  other  objects  in  view  be- 
sides the  actual  prosperity  of  the  plant  itself, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  bulbs  of  L.  candidum  by 
thi3  means  find  a new  home  in  their  natural 
haunts,  being  easily  disturbed,  and  then  taking 
fresh  root  and  becoming  newly  covered  with 
alluvial  soil  in  some  other  spot.  I have  noticed 


that  the  norms  of  Cyclamen  hedermfoliuin  are  apt 
to  become  exposed  in  the  same  way,  and  they 
too  are  benefited  by  being  recovered  with  fresh 
loam  or  being  removed  to  another  place.  On 
the  whole,  the  system  of  cultivation  which  seems 
to  me  to  he  most  conducive  to  the  health  ol 
the  Madonna  Lily  is  to  give  it  fresh  loam  with 
out  any  manure,  and  to  replant  it  every  third  or 
fourth  year.  The  rich,  somewhat  tenacious  soil 
of  Gloucestershire  appears  to  be  exactly  what 
it  likes,  for  it  may  be  seen  in  many  cottage 
gardens  growing  with  great  luxuriance.  L.  tes- 
taceum  or  excels  jm  seems  to  like  very  much  the 
same  treatment  and  to  be  equally  hardy.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  so  beautiful.  I have  seen  a con- 
jecture that  it  is  a hybrid  between  candidum 
and  chalcedonicum.  That  may  be  so,  but  excel- 
sum  in  that  case  is  not  so  pretty  as  either  of  its 
parents.  Nevertheless,  the  nankeen-coloured 
(lowers  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  great  height 
to  which  the  plant  grows  makes  it  effective 
among  other  things.  It  flowers  at  the  same 
time  as  candidum,  and  is  represented  in  the 
engraving  throwing  up  one  lofty  stem  with  a 
crown  of  flowers  on  the  top.  L.  chalet - 
donicum  ia  in  a more  shady  portion  of  the 
same  bed,  and  grows  vigorously,  attaining 
a height  of  3 feet  or  4 feet,  and  producing 
several  of  its  large,  strong,  glossy  (lowers  on 
each  stem.  To  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  hardy  Lilies.  It  comes  after 


canaidum  and  excelsum  in  time  of  flowering. 
1 his  Lily  i3  one  of  the  old-fashioned  flowers 
which  used  to  be  common  in  most  gardens.  It 
becomes  a poor  thing  when  neglected,  as  1 too 
often  see  it  ; the  stem,  crowded  with  its  small 
leaves,  then  becomes  bare  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
the  leaves  their  selves  turn  yellow,  and  the 
flowers  represent  but  feebly  what  chalcedoni- 
cum ought  to  be.  I always  feel  for  plants  in 
such  a pitiable  condition,  almost  as  if  they  had 
animal  life,  and  long  to  rescue  them  and  give 
them  tlie  attention  they  require  and  deserve. 
Chalcedonicum  likes  rich,  strong  loam  ; it  re- 
quires nothing  more  but  occasional  removal 
when  the  plants  seem  to  be  worn  out.  The 
petals  of  this  Lily  are  massive  and  have  a fine 
scarlet  colour.  Superbum  fails  in  this  respect, 
and  yet  it  is  a pretty  flower,  comiDg  later  still 
than  chalcedonicum,  and  liking,  as  is  well 
known,  a more  moist  and  peaty  soil.  It  has  not 
done  much  with  me  as  yet,  probably  because  it 
has  to  sunny  position.  G. 


1480.  — Hydrant  for  a garden.— If  the 

supply  of  water  is  to  be  obtained  from  a river  or 
pond,  no  cistern  will  be  required  in  the  garden 
if  you  intend  to  use  all  the  water  through  a 
hose  ; but  if  the  supply  is  obtained  from  a spring 
a large  cistern  ought  to  be  provided  to  expose 
the  water  to  the  sun  and  air  before  it  is  used  for 
tender  plants.  Few  all  hardy  subjects  it  is  of  no 


consequence  about  having  a cistern.  Under  Un- 
most  favourable  circumstances  it  will  be  a costly 
allair  to  bring  water  for  half-a-mile.  If  you  do 
so,  and  the  water  is  hard,  I advise  you  to  use 
the  best  galvanised  pipe  obtainable  ; even  then 
it  is  liable  to  rust  in  some  places,  and  get  choked 
at  the  joints  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  Under  no 
circumstances  be  persuaded  to  lay  down  ordinary 
gas-pipes,  or  in  a few  years  you  will  have  to  take 
them  up  again,  as  they  are  sure  to  get  choked 
with  rust.  To  return  to  the  cistern  ; you  will 
find  it  wonderfully  useful  in  the  garden,  and 
those  made  of  galvanised  iron  are  so  cheap  and 
durable  that  the  outlay  would  not  be  great. — 
J.  c.  c. 


INDOOR  PLaNTJ- 

POT  CULTURE  OF  LILIUM  CANDIDUM. 
If  we  except  the  various  forms  of  Lilium  longi- 
florum  and  their  exquisite,  not  overpowering, 
fragrance,  the  genus  Lilium  is  not  over-rich  in 
pure-white  fragrant  flowers.  There  are  the 
white  forms  of  L.  speciosum,  it  is  true,  but  their 
perfume  is  so  very  slight,  that  it  is  at  times 
hardly  noticeable,  and  that  is  the  reason  they 
are  so  much  in  demand  for  decoration  generally. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  subject  of  these  remarks, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  possessed  of  a remark- 
ably pure  and  glistening  whiteness  and  a 
fragrance  that  almost  everyone  enjoys.  It  is, 
therefore,  universally  popular,  and  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  all  floral  arrangements  where 
beautiful  flowers  are  needed.  Happily,  too,  it  is 
one  of  our  commonest  Lilies,  and  one  sure  to  be 
seen  in  the  garden  of  almost  every  cottager  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  It  may  be  had 
cheaply,  too,  which  is  an  item  of  much  import 
to  floral  decorators,  and  if  of  any  consolation 
it  will,  I doubt  not,  cunt  nue  among  the  cheap 
and  good  things,  unless  it  is  overwhelmed 
by  disease,  for  it  increases  with  amazing 
rapidity  by  offsets,  and  these  in  a couple  of 
seasons  or  so,  depending  on  their  individual 
s;ze  will  themselves,  make  flowering  bulbs  fit 
ror  potting  up  I do  not  believe  that  much 
'ood  results  from  annually  disturbing  this  Lily, 
md  even  those  that  have  been  grown  and 
lowered  in  pots  for  one  year  will  bear  it  again, 
provided  they  were  not  forced  into  flower  too 
early  in  the  year,  and  also  provided  that  care 
was  taken  of  them  after  they  had  completed 
their  flowering.  Where  space  and  time  permit, 
far  better  results  are  obtained  when  th  s Lily  is 
potted  up  at  least  one  whole  year  before  being 
Required  for  forcing,  and  once  having  fully 
established  them  thus,  to  shift  them  into  larger 
pots  every  two  }7ears.  In  the  original  potting, 
supposing  only  medium-sized  bulbs  are  used, 
6-inch  pots  will  prove  sufficiently  large,  and 
when  all  are  potted,  instead  of  plunging  them 
above  ground,  as  is  usual  with  such  things,  I 
recommend  that  they  be  planted  in  trenches  in 
the  open  ground,  pots  and  all,  while  the  bulbs  are 
still  dormant,  covering  them  fully  3 inches  deep. 
Thus  placed  they  will  be  quite  safe,  and  give  no 
trouble  beyond  the  original  potting.  In  this  posi- 
tion they  may  remain  till  they  are  required  late 
in  autumn  of  the  following  year  for  forcing.  All 
that  will  then  be  necessary  will  be  to  lift  them, 
pots  and  all,  and  having  ascertained  that  the 
pots  are  free  of  slugs,  place  them  where  required. 
By  annually  potting  up  a batch  of  medium  sized 
bulbs  you  will  have  a decided  advantage  over 
those  bulbs  potted  in  August  or  September,  and 
frequently  till  the  arrival  of  November,  for  they 
have  then  little  or  no  time  to  make  fresh  roots, 
and,  unlike  the  longiflorum  section  (Harrisi,  for 
example),  the  one  under  notice  does  not  make  a 
very  large  number  of  roots  ; therefore,  late- 
potted  bulbs  are  very  much  dependent  on  the 
bulb  alone  for  sending  forth  its  spike  in  due 
course  instead  of  receiving  material  assistance 
from  the  roots,  as  should  be  the  case.  It  is 
established  bulbs  such  as  these  that  may  be 
subjected  to  bard,  or  what  is  better  known  as 
early  forcing  without  much  fear,  and  well- 
established  bulbs  of  this  Lily  quickly  answer  to 
even  slight  warmth  when  placed  in  the  green- 
house. When  subjected  to  early  forcing,  a 
stuffy  temperature  and  frequent  use  of  the 
syringe  are  things  to  be  avoided,  as  con- 
ducive to  the  disease  which  of  late  years  has 
played  such  ravages  with  this  Lily.  Water 
only  when  necessary,  and  then  thoroughly  ; this, 
with  a light  and  airy  house  at  a temperature  of 
from  55  degs.  to  65  degs, , will  suit  them  well. 


Li'ies  in  a Gloucestershire  garden. 
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For  the  earliest  flowered  hatch  a rest  will  he 
needful,  and  when  their  flowering  is  completed 
harden  off  in  a cool-house  or  pit,  giving  little 
water  at  the  root,  and  at  a convenient  time 
shift  them  into  a pot  one  size  larger,  and  plant 
pots  and  all  in  the  open  ground  for  a full  year  ; 
the  remaining 

Successional  batches  maybe  kept  in  the  same 
pots  for  two  seasons,  plunging  them  as  soon  as 
they  have  ceased  flowering  in  the  open  in  any 
ordinary  soil  and  rather  sunny  position  till  re- 
quired again  in  the  autumn.  This  treatment 
will  dispense  with  the  water-pot  and  watering 
altogether.  Avoid  the  use  of  manure,  which  is 
not  needful,  and  therefore  the  reverse  of  bene- 
ficial. The  finest  flowering  examples  of  this 
grand  old  garden  Lily  are  usually  seen  in  cottage 
gardens  in  poor,  impoverished  soil,  the  bulbs 
crowded  together  in  masses  which  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  disturbed  ; these  flower  year  by  year,  and 
call  forth  admiration.  As  a result  of  observation 
and  some  experiments  I am  led  to  believe  that 
this  Lily  will  thrive  best  when  grown  on  a 
poor  soil  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  if  the  soil 
be  comparatively  dry  and  warm,  that  is  well 
drained,  not  a hot  dry  sand,  so  much  the  better. 
The  bulbs  at  the  present  time  are  dormant, 
and,  whether  required  for  potting  or  transplant- 
ing, should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once,  for  with 
the  almost  daily  rain  of  late  the  bulbs  will  soon 
be  on  the  move  again,  and  when  the  radical 
leaves  have  started  into  growth  the  bulbs  are 
not  nearly  so  conveniently  handled  as  when 
quite  dormant.  No  special  soil  need  be  given 
them  in  potting,  though  I would  always  avoid 
that  they  were  lifted  from,  particularly  if 
disease  had  attacked  them  at  all.  Secure  a 
good  drainage,  pot  firmly,  and  cover  the  bulbs 
with  an  inch  of  soil.  Some  of  the  largest  bulbs 
of  this  Lily  I have  seen  were  lifted  a few  days 
ago  from  a loamy  soil,  well  drained.  Two 
years  ago  the  bulbs  were  forced  info  flower 
early  in  the  year,  and  planted  out  in  lines  in 
summer.  Here  they  have  remained  undisturbed 
till  the  present  time,  and  when  I saw  them  they 
were  lying  fully  exposed  on  the  surface.  Many 
of  them  were  close  upon  G inches  across,  and 
weighed  over  21,  lb.  each,  solid,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Such  as  these  will  make  a fine  display, 
and  no  imported  bulbs  can  equal  them.  The 
chief  drawback  to 

Imported  bulbs  is  not  so  much  their  size  as 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  solidity.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  dried  to  shrivel- 
ling point,  and  suffer  in  proportion,  often  pro- 
ducing only  some  18  inches  of  growth  and 
flowerless.  Bulbs,  to  be  of  any  value  for  pot 
culture  and  to  flower  next  year,  should  be  solid 
and  weighty  in  proportion  to  their  size,  the 
scales  composing  the  bulbs  closely  and  firmly 
set,  and  if  they  are  not  up  to  this  standard,  they 
will  be  best  planted  for  a year  in  pots,  as  I have 
suggested,  as  they  can  hardly  produce  satis- 
factory results  otherwise.  E. 


1505.— Auriculas  in  a cool  green- 
house.— Frost  will  do  no  harm  whatever  to 
Auriculas  in  winter.  After  the  middle  of 
February,  when  the  trusses  have  grown  up  a 
little,  frost  is  injurious  to  the  finer  green-edged, 
grey-edged,  and  white-edged  varieties.  It  pre- 
vents the  pips  from  opening  out  flat.  If  the 
house  is  not  heated  some  mats  should  be  thrown 
over  the  glass  in  February  and  March  on  frosty 
nights,  but  they  need  no  protection  until 
February.  The  soil  in  the  pots  may  be  frozen 
hard  ; it  does  not  matter. — J.  D.  E. 

1492.  — Tuberous  Begonias.  — It  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  too  late  to  strike  cuttings  of 
Tuberous  Begonias  now.  Take  an  ordinary 
seed-pan,  drain  it  fairly  well,  filling  up  with 
light,  sandy  soil,  covering  the  surface  with 
silver-sand.  Take  off  cuttings  2 inches  or  3 
inches  long,  as  the  case  may  be,  cut  square 
below  a joint,  insert  them  firmly  in  the  pan, 
making  a hole  for  each  one  with  a blunt  dibber. 
The  saud  laid  on  the  top  of  the  soil  will  be 
carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  the 
dibber,  on  which  the  cuttings  will  rest.  Roots 
are  more  quickly  formed  in  sand  than  soil,  hence 
the  reason  for  its  use  in  that  way.  Give  a 
watering  through  a fine-rosed  watering-pot  to 
settle  the  soil  and  sand  about  the  cuttings. 
Stand  the  pan  in  a cold-frame,  shading  it  from 
sun  for  a few  days.  Give  water  but  sparingly, 
just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  soil  actually  drying 
up.  Some  of  the  cuttings  will  form  small  tubers, 


and  will  be  ready  to  start  into  growth  next 
spring,  ami  be  larger  plants  than  cuttings 
inserted  then.  The  best  way  to  preserve  the 
old  tubers  is  to  lay  the  pots  on  their  side  under 
the  greenhouse  stage,  in  a cellar  or  shed,  where 
they  will  be  dry  and  free  from  frost.  Here 
they  may  remain  until  the  middle  of  February, 
when  they  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  the 
old  soil  removed,  the  tubers  placed  into  the 
same-sized  pot,  or  smaller,  if  possible,  using  a 
compost  of  loam,  three  parts  to  one  of  horse- 
manure  ; add  to  every  bushel  of  this  one  quart 
of  dissolved  or  ground  bones.  Withhold  water 
until  signs  of  growth  are  apparent,  and  then 
give  but  little  until  the  plants  are  growing 
freely.  A light  position  in  the  greenhouse  will 
be  best,  so  that  the  growth  is  not  drawn  up 
weakly. — S.  P. 

There  is  now  no  time  to  be  lost  in  taking 

cuttings  of  these  charming  plants.  The  side- 
shoots,  or  those  from  the  base  of  the  old  plants, 
make  the  best  cuttings.  Let  them  be  2 inches 
to  3 inches  in  length,  the  bottom  cut  just  below 
a joint,  or,  better  still,  just  at  the  junction  with 
the  main  stem,  or  with  a “ heel,”  as  a gardener 
would  say.  Let  them  dry  for  a few  hours,  but 
not  in  a very  sunny  place,  and  then  insert  them 
round  the  sides  of  3-inch  or  3i-inch  pots,  like 
Dahlia-cuttings.  The  pots  must  be  a third  full 
of  broken  bricks  or  cinders  for  drainage,  with  a 
little  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  rough  siftings  only,  and 
fill  up  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  silver-sand,  with  a little  fresh 
Cocoa-nut-fibre.  Water  the  cuttings  in,  then 
only  when  really  required.  They  will  root  iu  a 
“ quiet”  and  shady  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  on 
a shelf  in  a vinery,  under  the  shade,  of  the  V ines, 
or  in  any  such  place  ; even  a cold-frame,  lightly 
shaded,  will  do.  When  a quantity  of  cuttings 
have  to  be  dealt  with  the  best  way  is  to  make 
up  a shallow  bed  of  very  sandy  soil  in  a frame 
or  pit,  surface  with  pure  sand,  and  dibble  the 
cuttings  in  ; but  when  only  a few  are  taken  at 
a time  pots  are  best.  The  tops  of  well-hardened 
plants  even  will  root  with  careful  treatment, 
but  not  so  surely  as  the  side-shoots.  Always 
take  caie  that  your  cuttings  are  dry  at  night. 
Oddly  enough,  the  double  kinds  strike  much 
more  freely  than  the  singles. — B.  C.  R. 

1460.— Cinerarias  dying  off— It  is 
difficult  to  assign  a cause  without  seeing  the 
plants.  There  may  be  wireworms  in  the  soil, 
or  there  be  some  disease  of  a fungoid  character 
in  the  collar  of  the  plants,  somewhat  akin  to 
canker  in  Carnations.  The  character  of  the  soil 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  In  a general 
way  Cinerarias  are  not  difficult  to  grow.  Try 
and  find  out  if  there  are  insects  in  the  soil. — 
E.  H. 

If  “New  Beginner”  will  examine  the 

roots  of  these  plants  which  are  dying  off  he  will 
find  them  infested  with  small  insects  which 
devour  the  base  of  the  plant  joining  the  roots. 
This  is  a vexatious  occurrence  most  difficult  to 
deal  with,  I know  when  once  the  plants  are 
established.  The  best  preventive  is  that  of 
mixing  a small  quantity  of  unslaked  powdered 
lime  with  the  soil  at  potting  time,  thoroughly 
mixing  it  with  the  soil— say,  half-a-pint  to  one 
bushel  of  soil.  This  will  have  the  effect  of 
destroying  most  of  the  pests. — S.  P. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  youug  Cine- 
raria-plants should  die  off  one  by  one,  unless 
there  is  some  maggot  or  other  grub  eating  them 
through  ; or  they  may  be  suffering  for  want  of 
water  at  the  roots.  They  do  not  like  to  be  ex- 
posed fully  to  the  sun.  1 would  suggest  placing 
the  plants  in  a frame— the  back  of  the  frame  on 
the  south  side— and  during  hot  sunshine  lightly 
shade  them.  See  that  they  do  not  suffer  for 
want  of  water,  and  repot  them  as  soon  as  the 
60-sized  pots  are  fairly  well  filled  with  roots. 
Keep  the  leaves  free  from  green-fly  or  thrips.— 
J.  1).  E. 

1473.— Treatment  of  a Eupatorium  — 

There  are  several  species  of  Eupatorium,  all  of 
which  are  easily  cultivated,  and  can  be  quickly 
grown  into  good-sized  bushes.  They  should  be 
pruned  back  after  flowering,  and  when  the  new 
growth  comes  away  shift  into  larger  pots,  or 
else  plant  out,  early  in  June,  in  a sunny  position, 
and  pot  up  again  in  September.  Of  course,  it  is 
too  late  to  plant  out  now,  but  any  plants  requir- 
ing more  root  space  may  be  repotted  now. 
During  the  summer,  up  till  the  middle  of  J uly , 
any  strong  shoots  may  have  the  points  pinched 
out ; but"  it  is  too  late  to  pinch  now,  as  the 


flower-buds  will  soon  be  forming.  I think  the 
most  useful  species  to  grow  is  Eupatorium 
odoratum.  It  commences  to  flower  in  autumn, 
and  will  continue  in  blossom  till  Christmas,  or 
later  in  a cool  conservatory.  Any  good  soil, 
such  as  is  used  generally  for  soft-wood  plants, 
will  grow  the  Eupatorium  well.  Pot  firmly. 
They  are  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  in  spring.  A three  or  four-year- 
old  bush  will  be  a mass  of  white  for  three  months 
in  a cool-house  in  winter.— E.  IT. 

1396. — Exacttm  — I am  glad  to  see  “ Ren- 
frewshire” taking  interest  in  this  pretty  and 
uncommon  little  plant.  It  is  very  seldom  we 
see  it  cultivated  in  any  gentleman’s  garden.  It 
was  introduced  about  half-a-eentnry  ago,  and 
probably,  like  many  more  pretty  plants,  it  may 
have  gone  out  of  fashion.  It  has  often  occurred  to 
to  me  that  if  hybridists  would  bestow  half  the 
care  and  attention  over  these  free-flowering — 
and,  in  some  cases,  sweet-scented — little  sub- 
jects that  they  do  over  our  magnificent  Begonias 
and  other  very  showy  and  useful  plants,  it 
would  undoubtedly  well  repay  their  trouble. 

Or  another  way  to  bring  them  more  before 
the  public — if  our  autumn  3hows  were  to 
offer  prizes  for  a single  specimen  of 
these  plants,  they  would  certainly  command 
admiration,  and,  consequently,  be  more  gener- 
ally cultivated.  “ Renfrewshire  has  suc- 
ceeded in  germinating  the  seeds  ; now  shift  your 
plants  carefully  into  larger  pots,  using  a com- 
post of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam  and  peat. 
Place  your  plants  in  a close  frame,  with  a gentle 
bottom-heat  ; shade  from  bright  sun.  After 
they  are  established  in  their  new  soil,  inure 
gradually  to  the  temperature  where  they  are  to 
remain.  Being  a native  of  India  and  other 
warm  countries,  they  naturally  enjoy  a warm 
temperature,  and  require  plenty  of  water. 
Welshman. 

1417.— Caterpillars  in  greenhouses. 

— The  cause  of  the  caterpillars  in  your  green- 
houses was  the  butterflies  and  moths  which  you 
found  in  them  in  May.  They  laid  their  eggs  on 
the  plants,  aud  the  caterpillars  were  hatched 
from  these  eggs  The  wasp-like  flies  will  do  no 
harm,  and  should  be  encouraged,  as  their  grubs 
live  on  green-fly.  On  the  whole,  the  most  satis- 
factory way  of  gettiug  rid  of  them  is  to  pick 
them  off  the  plants  by  hand,  syringing  with 
certain  insecticides,  such  as  Quassia-extract  or 
paraffin-oil.  Tobacco- juice  added  to  soft-soap 
and  water  is  useful.  Another  year,  if  you  are 
likely  to  be  troubled  in  the  same  way,  hang  up 
some  netting,  so  as  to  exclude  butterflies  and 
moths. — G.  S.  S. 

1395.  — Nerines  and  Belladonna 

Lilies,  &C.— Nerines  are  beautiful  greenhouse 
bulbs.  N.  sarniensis  is  the  Guernsey  Lily,  but 
it  blooms  in  September  or  October.  Most  of 
the  others  are  autumn-flowering,  and  would 
come  in  naturally  before  November.  Amaryllis 
Belladonna  will  flower  freely  annually  in  the 
autumn,  planted  in  the  front  of  a hot-house, 
well  exposed  to  the  sun.  So  also  will  the  Stern- 
bermas.  What  they  want  is  dryness  at  the 
roots  when  at  rest.  The  Colchicums  succeed 
best  in  good  soil,  and  in  a position  where  the 
sun  shines  upon  them  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  On  one  occasion  I planted  bulbs  of 
C.  speciosum  in  such  a sunny  position,  and  they 
grew  freely  and  flowered  splendidly,  but  in  a 
more  shady  position  there  were  very  few  flowers. 
— J.  D.  E. 

14S0.— Heating  a small  greenhouse. 

I )q  you  mean  a slow-combustion  stove  without 

hot-water  pipes,  or  a boiler  on  the  slow-combus- 
tion  principle,  in  connection  with  a few  lengths 
of  hot-water  piping  '!  The  former,  when  con- 
structed entirely  of  metal,  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  heating  greenhouses,  as  they  burn 
the  air  and.  do  a lot  of  harm  at  times,  though 
those  cased  in  terra-cotta  or  porcelain  are  much 
better.  But  after  all,  there  is  “nothing  like  hot 
water,”  and  for  a small  greenhouse  one  of  the 
independent  upright  boilers  on  the  slow-com- 
bustion principle,  connected  with  a few  feet  of 
3-inch  or  4-inch  piping,  cannot  be  beaten,  work- 
ing  very  steadily  and  causing  but  little  trouble. 

— B.  C.  R. 

147S. — Management  of  a Cactus. — It 

is  not  stated  where  the  Cactus  is  grown,  whether 
iu  the  windows  of  a dwelling-house  or  in  a 
greenhouse.  If  the  plant  has  been  in  the  same 
pot  for  seven  years  it  ought  to  be  repotted  in 
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very  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  some  potsherds 
and  mortar- rubbish.  The  Cactus  in  its  native 
country  "rows  and  (lowers  exposed  to  the  fiercest 
tropical  heat,  and  where  the  ground  is  parched 
and  dried  up  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
They  should  be  exposed  freely  to  sunshine  when 
in  growth  during  summer,  and  be  kept  quite  dry 
at  the  roots  when  they  have  made  their  growth. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  house  where  they  grow 
should  be  kept  well  on  the  dry  side.  In  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  let  them  be  dry  in  winter, 
and  be  placed  close  to  the  glass  where  they  get 
plenty  of  sunlight  at  all  seasons.— J.  D.  E. 

— - Place  the  Cactus  in  a sunny  spot  in  the  open  air,  and 
(io  not  give  much  water,  only  just  enough  to  keep  the  growt  h 
from  wilting.  The  growth  requires  ripening  by  exposure 
and  dry  treatment  to  induce  flower-buds  to  iorm.— K.  if. 

i f.u'i.— Passion-flower  losing  its  blossoms,  &c. 

— These  flowers  naturally  remain  open  only  for  a day  or 
two  at  farthest,  as  you  describe.  Nothing  you  can  do  will 
cause  them  to  last  longer.— 13.  C.  It. 

1175.—  Acacia  losing  its  leaves.— You  do  not 
state  of  what  variety  the  Acacia  is,  but  in  any  cose  the 
cause  of  the  fault  described  is  probably  excessive  or 
injudicious  watering.  These  plants,  in  common  with  all 
others  with  hard  wood,  should  never  be  watered  until  the 
soil  becomes  slightly  dry.  The  soil  must  also  be  pressed 
quite  firmly  about  the  roots.  — B.  C.  It. 


FRUIT. 

THE  MEDLAR  TREE. 

According  to  Syme  in  the  last  edition  of 
“ English  Botany,’’  the  common  Medlar  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  but  its  original  home  would 
appear  to  be  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  Mespilus 


and  leaves.  In  the  old  College  Carden  at 
I )ublin  is  a very  quaint  old  tree  of  M.  germaniea, 
that  reminds  one  of  a Japanese  drawing.  It  is 
grafted  on  the  Hawthorn  as  a stock,  and  bears 
a grafted  branch  of  the  seedless  variety  actually 
engrafted  thereon  by  the  late  Archbishop 
Whately  a good  many  years  ago.  In  the  years 
succeeding  very  hot  and  dry  summers — that 
succeeding  the  .Jubilee  year,  for  instance — this 
tree  bears  profusely,  and  its  fruits  are 
large  and  succulent  and  “blet”  remark- 
ably well.  The  due  harvesting  of  Med- 
lars and  the  preparation  of  them  for  the 
dessert  are  a fine  art  now-a-daya  nearly  lost. 
Apples  and  Medlars  at  the  dessert  find  but 
little  favour  in  the  presence  of  fine  Pears 
still,  they  are  different,  and,  happily,  there  are 
those  who  appreciate  them.  Medlars,  as  a rule, 
are  allowed  to  fall  from  the  tree  in  October  or 
November,  but  they  are  better  as  gathered  after 
the  first  severe  November  frost.  Their  stalks 
should  be  dipped  in  a strong  brine,  and  then  the 
fruits  should  be  laid  in  boxes  in  layers  and  each 
layer  surrounded  by  wet  bran.  So  treated 
and  placed  in  a cool  and  dry  fruit  room,  the 
fruits  gradually  ripen  and  “blet”  or  soften- 
quite  a different  thing  from  the  rottenness 
most  people  suppose  it  to  he.  So  treated, 
Medlars  are  quite  an  addition  to  the  Christmas 
dessert.  Apart  from  its  use  as  an  edible 
fruit,  however,  the  Medlar  is  well  worth  more 
extensive  planting  for  its  beauty  alone.  In 
hedges  or  along  wood  margins  it  is  quite  at 
home,  and  its  autumnal  colouring  is  so  marked 
that  one  wonders  it  is  not  more  often  seen.  For 


Fruiting-branch  of  Medlar. 


is  now  merged  into  Pyrus  by  Hooker  and  Ben- 
tliam,  and  is  grouped  along  with  such  divergent 
species  as  the  Pear,  the  Cotoneaster,  and  the 
Amelanchier  (or  Snowy  Mespilus  of  our  gardens), 
and  even  the  common  Hawthorn  or  May  Thorn 
might  be  added,  since  it  often  serves  as  a stock 
on  to  which  the  Medlar,  the  Cotoneasters,  and 
other  rosaceous  shrubs  of  this  ilk  are  more  or 
less  successfully  grafted.  But  on  its  own  roots 
the  Medlar  is  a very  attractive  and  distinct 
low-growing  tree,  beautiful  at  all  seasons,  leafy 
or  bare,  green  in  summer,  or  yellow  and 
russetty-brown  ere  its  leaves  fall  soon  after  the 
early  November  frosts.  As  a small  and  quaint- 
habited  lawn  tree  the  Medlar  deserves  a place, 
and  no  orchard  is  quite  complete  without  a 
group  of  Medlars  and  at  least  a Quince  or  two  ; 
indeed,  in  all  old  gardens  these  trees  and  the 
Mulberry  also  are  generally  to  be  found. 
It  may  be  that  the  taste  for  the  bletted  fruits 
of  the  Medlar  is  an  acquired  one,  but,  never- 
theless, they  are  delicious  to  those  who  can 
appieciate  them,  and  possess  a flavour  all  their 
own,  just  as  does  a slice  or  two  of  the  hard- 
fleshed  Quince  when  added  to  an  Apple  pie. 
Medlar  fruits  may  be  made  into  a jelly  but 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  West  Indian  ( Brava, 
and  the  marmalade  of  the  Quince  is  a delicacy 
long  ago  appreciated,  and  a jar  of  it  was  one 
of  the  presents  offered  to  Joan  of  Arc  when  she 
triumphantly  entered  Orleans.  The  Medlar 
usually  seen  in  gardens  is  M.  grandiflora,  or 
M.  germaniea,  as  it  is  more  correctly  called,  and 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  The 
Nottingham  Medlar  is  a well-known  form,  and 
there  is  a seedless  variety  with  smaller  fruits 


the  landscape  gardener’s  purpose  seedling 
Medlars  aie  best,  the  grafted  trees  being  more 
or  less  mop-headed  and  stubborn  in  growth  for 
the  first  few  years.  B. 


1591. — An  unfruitful  Peach-tree.— 

The  Peach-tree  has  no  doubt  suffered  from  dry- 
ness at  the  roots  during  the  winter,  which 
causes  the  blossum-buds  to  fall  off.  Peach-trees 
under  glass  require  a thorough  root  watering 
once  a month  all  the  winter.  You  evidently 
prune  the  tree  right  enough  or  you  would  not 
get  so  much  blossom  every  year.  See  that  the 
young  shoots  at  the  present  time  are  trained  in 
at  least  6 inches  apart. — J.  C.  C. 

1508.— Fruit  growing  for  profit.— Of 

course,  I have  not  the  least  idea  what  your 
theory  of  fruit-growing  may  be,  therefore  I can- 
not say  if  it  is  likely  to  prove  successful  if  put 
into  practice.  This  much,  however,  I do  know, 
that  one  way  in  which  you  wish  to  start  in  the 
business  is  not  the  plan  I should  choose.  I 
should  prefer  to  secure  trees  two  years  old  from 
the  bud  or  graft,  and  then  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  after  planting  I might  reasonably  hope  to 
get  some  return.  But  the  way  you  propose  will 
take  five  or  six  years  before  you  get  the  same 
amount  returned.  If  you  attempt  to  raise  your 
own  trees,  it  will  cost  you  as  much  in  two  years 
for  stocks  and  labour,  to  say  nothing  about 
rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  as  it  will  take  to  furnish 
the  ground  at  once  with  trees  of  the  age  I men- 
tion. You  can,  of  course,  raise  the  stocks  for 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  from  pips  and  stones  ; 
it  will,  however,  take  two  years  of  good  culture 


at  the  least  to  get  them  large  enough  for  bud- 
ding or  grafting.  You  may  sow  the  pips  and 
stones  us  soon  as  you  can  get  them.  If  you  can 
get  plenty  of  them  you  may  sow  in  the  open 
ground,  but  if  only  a limited  number,  it  will  be 
safer  to  sow  them  in  a cold  frame  in  a bed  of 
soil. — J.  C.  C. 

Unless  “ Profoundly  Ignorant  ” is  a very 

young  man,  and  can  wait  for  his  profit  until  his 
hair  begins  to  turn  grey,  I would  advise  him  to 
buy  the  fruit-trees,  instead  of  trying  to  raise 
them  himself.  I do  not  know  what  his  theory 
may  be,  but  this  I know — that  the  theories  of 
inexperienced  men  are  generally  found  wanting 
in  practice.  Let  “ Profoundly  Ignorant  ” take 
the  advice  of  some  first-class  nurseryman  as  to 
the  sorts  best  adapted  to  his  locality  ; let  him 
employ  a gardener  to  plant  them  ; let  him  take 
and  act  on  good  advice,  and  he  will  not  have  to 
wait  long  for  his  profit. — V. 

1501.— Planting  fruit-tree3.— Pyramids 
are  best  for  a windy  district.  I should  plant  the 
Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock,  the  broad-leaved 
Nonesuch,  used  by  Messrs  Rivers,  being  the  best. 
Pears  are  not  always  a success  on  the  Quince  ; 
everything  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil.  On  very  dry  soils,  for  instance,  the  Quince 
would  die,  or  at  any  rate  would  he  altogether 
unsuitable.  For  Apples  I should  plant  Stirling 
Castle,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Prince  Albert,  Manks’  Codling,  Warner’s  King, 
and  Alfreston,  for  cooking.  For  dessert : Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin, 
and  Worcester  Pearmain.  Plums : Victoria, 
Diamond,  Prince  EDglebert,  Pond’s  Seedling, 
Green  Gage,  River’s  Early  Prolific,  and  Damsons. 
Pears  : Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Beurre  Diel,  and  Doyennt-  du  Cornice.  Cherries  : 
May  Duke,  Late  Duke,  Biggareau  Napoleon, 
and  Morello.  Better  not  plant  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  though  shelter  is  desirable. — E.  H. 

There  is  no  reason  why  fruit-trees 

should  not  do  well  on  such  soil.  As  the  garden 
gets  the  westerly  and  north-westerly  winds  in 
full  force,  I would  suggest  planting  bush  trees, 
for  it  is  the  west  winds  which  usually  do  most 
mischief  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Cherries  and 
Plums  might  be  pyramids.  It  is  difficult  to 
select  the  best  two  varieties  of  any  fruit-trees 
amongst  so  many.  But  for  two  dessert  Apples  I 
would  select  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  and  (Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  for  kitchen  Lord  Grosvenor  and 
Wellington.  The  best  two  Pears,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey  and  Doyennd  du  Comice.  The  best 
two  Cherries,  May  Duke  and  Early  Rivers  ; 
Plums,  Victoria  and  Jefferson. — J.  D.  E. 

1491.— Strawberry  - plants.— The  two 
varieties  President  and  Keen’s  Seedling  are  as 
good  as  can  be  obtained,  and  both  very  free- 
bearing.  I do  not  see  that  anything  can  be  done 
to  the  plants  to  make  them  hear  fruit.  It  is  a 
fact  that  some  plants  become  barren,  and  runners 
taken  from  them  are  also  barren.  I would 
suggest  taking  good,  strong  runners  from  the 
fruitful  plants.  Plant  them  in  good  soil  in  rows 
2 feet  apart,  and  the  plants  should  also  be 
planted  2 feet  asunder  in  the  rows.  It  is  too 
late  to  think  a.bout  it  now,  but  if  good  runners 
had  been  layered  in  pots  about  the  first  week  in 
July,  and  planted  out  carefully  in  rich  soil 
about  the  end  of  that  month,  they  would 
have  borne  a full  crop  of  fruit  next  year.— 
J.  D.  E. 

The  runners  were  probably  badly  selected  when  first 

set  out,  and,  if  so,  there  will  not  be  any  crop  worth  keep- 
ing the  plants  for  ; better  plant  a new  bed  with  runners 
obtained  from  fertile  plants.— E.  II. 

1494.— Planting1  Raspberries,  &c.— 

Raspberry-plants  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  decay.  Many  persons  plant  them  too 
closely  together.  About  five  canes  are  enough 
from  one  plant,  and  they  should  be  planted  in 
rows,  5 feet  apart,  allowing  3 feet  between  the 
plants  in  the  rows.  In  rich  deep  soil  I would 
prefer  6 feet  between  the  rows. — J.  D.  E. 

1 The  middle  of  October  or  early  in 

November  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Raspberries. 
Thoroughly  trench  the  ground,  first  giving  it  a 
good  manuring.  The  rows  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  5 feet  apart,  the  plants  3 feet  from  each 
other  in  the  rows.  Half-a-dozen  strong  canes 
are  sufficient  for  each  clump.  In  the  February 
following  cut  the  old  canes  down  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  soil,  the  object  being  to 
encourage  strong  suckers  from  the  base  to  form 
for  next  year’s  fruiting  canes.  Some  persons 
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allow  the  old  canes  to  remain  and  expect  a crop 
of  fruit.  This  they  may  get  in  a limited  degree, 
but  the  new  growth  will  be  weak,  and  thus  the 
future  crop  is  weakened  by  attempting  too 
much  the  first  year. — S.  1’. 

1472  —Espalier  fruit  trees. — Plums  and 
Cherries  can  be  grown  in  Espalier  form  as  well 
as  Apples  and  Pears.  Of  the  former  fruit 
Victoria,  Kirke’s,  Jefferson,  and  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop,  are  suitable  varieties.  May  Duke,  White 
Heart,  Governor  Wood,  Black  Tartarian,  and 
Bigarreau  Napoleon  are  excellent  Cherries  for 
this  method  of  cultivation.  Trees  in  this  form 
can  be  really  procured  from  the  leading  fruit- 
growers for  sale. — S.  P. 

I have  had  good  crops  of  May  Duke  Cherries  on 

Espaliers,  hut  stone  fruits  generally  are  not  adapted  for 
Espaliers,  as  in  the  not  improbable  event  of  a branch  dying 
off  at  the  bottom  it  cannot  easily  be  filled  up.  Plums  do 
not  do  so  well  when  trained  horizontally,  the  fan  system 
suiting  them  better. — E.  II. 

I4si.— Strawberries  on  an  Onion- 
bed. — Assuming  that  the  ground  was  well 
manured  and  deeply  cultivated  for  the  Onions, 
Strawberries  should  do  well  there.  Give  a good 
dressing  of  soot,  and  fork  it  in  ; then  tread  the 
surface  over.  Rake  over,  and  set  out  the 
Strawberries  from  18  inches  to  2 b feet  apart, 
according  to  variety.  The  maggots  will  not 
injure  the  Strawberry-plants.  They  are  now 
laid  up  snugly  in  the  soil  just  under  the  surface, 
and  the  soot,  if  it  does  not  kill  them,  will  make 
them  uncomfortable. — E.  H. 

The  Strawberry  likes  deep  rich  soil,  and  the  bed9 

upon  which  Onions  have  been  destroyed  by  the  maggot 
woul  1 do  very  well  for  them.  The  maggot  would  not 
injure  the  Strawberries.—  J.  D.  E. 

“ W.  C.  M.”  need  not  be  the  least  afraid  to  plant 

Strawberries  on  soil  which  has  borne  a crop  of  Onions  in- 
fested by  the  grub  of  the  Onion-fly.  The  grubs  would  not 
attack  Strawberry  plants,  even  if  there  were  any  alive  in 
the  ground  when  the  plants  were  put  in,  and  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  fresh  crop  would  probably  kill  them.— 
G.  S.  S. 


ROSES. 

Wiiite  Rosea. — Tn  the  list  of  White  Roses 
furnished  by  “ R.”  in  Gardening  for  August  13, 
page  328,  the  writer  omits  to  mention  two  or 
three  Provence  and  Moss  Roses  that  have  white 
flowers,  which,  I think,  are  superior  to  some  of 
those  to  which  he  refers.  I may  mention  espe- 
cially the  White  Provence,  which  is  very  hardy, 
and,  if  grown  in  the  form  of  a bush,  it  produces 
a large  number  of  flowers.  I regard  it,  in  fact, 
as  the  best  for  massing  of  all  the  White  Roses, 
as  the  colour  is  pure,  while  the  flowers  are  large 
and  gifted  with  a wonderful  staying  power  upon 
the  plant,  and  as  the  buds  are  beautifully 
mossed  its  value  is  further  enhanced.  There 
are  also  two  perpetual-flowering  Moss  Roses 
that  aie  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  These  are 
Blanche  Moreau  and  perpetual  White  Moss. 
Both  of  these  produce  their  flowers  in  clusters, 
the  buds  being  set  in  beds  of  dark-green  Moss. 
White  Bath  is  also  a useful  hardy  Rose  when 
grown  either  as  a bush  or  standard.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  regretted  that  it  is  only  a summer- 
flowering  Rose.  White  De  Meaux  is  a pretty 
little  white  Rose  that  is  much  valued  for  per- 
sonal adornment  by  those  who  know  i s beauty. 
— J.  C.  C. 

1513  —Roses  in  a town  garden.— It  is 

most  probable  that  others  like  myself  who  give 
information  upon  Roses  are  imparting  experience 
gained  in  Rose  culture  in  the  pure,  sweet  air  of 
the  open  country,  and  therefore  we  can  hardly 
be  so  dogmatic  as  to  assert  that  particular  Roses 
will  grow  in  towns  and  others  will  not.  How- 
ever, observation  teaches  many  lessons,  and 
from  what  I have  seen  from  time  to  time,  it 
appears  to  me  that  dwellers  in  towns  must 
eschew  all  that  are  not  vigorous.  I would 
strongly  recommend  querist  to  procure  Bouquet 
d'Or  for  the  wall.  It  is  as  vigorous  as  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  but  finer  in  form  and  more  abundant  in 
bloom — in  short,  it  is  a Rose  for  everybody  who 
wants  a wall  Rose.  I am  doubtful  about  Revon- 
iensis.  With  me  in  a good  Rose-garden  it  is  the 
most  erratic  and  uncertain  of  all.  Beauty  of 
Waltham  is  not  a climbing  Rose,  but  would 
succeed  as  a dwarf.  Cheshunt  Hybrid  does 
well  in  towns,  but  I do  not  like  it  in,  at  least,  a 
sunny  position,  as  it  loses  colour  and  looks 
dingy.  I should  try  Gloire  de  Margottin,  a 
nearly  new  and  brilliant  red  Rose.  It  is  so 
vigorous  I tried  it  for  pegging  down,  but  the 
flowers  have  a drooping  tendency,  being  borne 
on  long,  slender  shoots.  Upon  a wall  this 


would  be  a good  quality.  Among  the  dwarf 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  La  France,  Mme.  Gabrielle  Luizet, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Jules  Mar- 
gottin, Duke  of  Edinburgh,  &c.,  are  some  of  the 
best  for  towns.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  is 
reliable,  also  Grace  Darling  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone  of  Hybrid  Tea3.  Among  the  true 
Teas  I have  never  seen  any  in  towns,  but  for  a 
start  1 should  try  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Anna 
Olivier,  Mme.  Lambard,  Mme.  Charles,  Dr. 
Grill,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince. — A.  H. 

1503.— Treatment  of  Roses  — Your  own 
idea  of  the  treatment  of  the  Roses  is  the  proper 
one.  The  long  thick  shoots  should  not  be  re- 
moved all  the  time  there  is  room  on  the  wall 
or  fence  for  them.  The  Devoniensis  invariably 
produces  clusters  of  flowers  on  the  tops  of  such 
growth,  therefore,  to  cut  them  off'  now,  will  be 
to  deprive  them  of  the  flowers.  At  the  winter 
pruning  you  should  cut  away  some  of  the  oldest 
wood  to  make  room  for  the  shoots  which  you 
refer  to.  It  does  not  matter  if,  in  reserving  the 
young  growth,  the  shoots  cross  each  other  for 
the  time  being,  so  long  as  you  can  keep  them  to 
keep  up  a supply  of  young  wood. — J.  C.  C. 

I cannot  understand  how  “Bill”  could 

have  been  advised  to  remove  such  growth  as  he 
describes.  If  they  are  not  suckers,  then  by  all 
means  allow  them  to  grow  at  will,  for,  if  your 
Devoniensis  be  the  climbing  variety,  such  shoots 
will  produce  blossoms  next  year.  As  long  as 
the  shoots  are  not  suckers  from  the  stock  the 
Rose  is  worked  upon,  the  principle  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  as  spoken  of  by  “Bill,” 
is  the  correct  way  to  treat  such  growth. — P.  U. 

“ Bill  ” has  been  wrongly  advised  as  to 

removing  the  strong  shoots.  They  are  good 
evidence  that  the  plants  are  doing  well,  and 
further  from  these  shoots  will  come  the  great 
first  display  of  blooms  next  year.  Encourage 
them  in  every  way  to  ripen.  It  may  be  wise  to 
cut  out  any  wood  that  has  flowered  in  order  to 
admit  of  securing  these  strong  shoots  to  the 
wall  or  fence.  It  will  help  to  ripen  them  and 
also  keep  them  from  being  broken  off  by  the 
wind.  When  a strong  shoot  starts  out  away 
from  the  wall,  and  caunot  be  got  back,  such  a 
one  may  be  cut  out,  but  all  others  that  can  be 
trained  in  position  should  be  retained  and  laid 
on  for  their  full  length.  In  spring,  perhaps, 
the  weak  tips  may  need  pruning  away,  but  all 
the  other  buds  should  produce  flowers. — A.  H. 

1406.  — Rose  “ Celeste  " — I have  bought  Rose 
“Celeste"  from  Mr.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Ireland, 
but  the  plant  was  so  small  and  weak  that  it  has  not  yet 
flowered.  I know  the  Rose  well  in  old  gardens,  and  the 
foliage  of  my  young  plant  looks  quite  right.— D.  H.  G. 

I believe  this  Rose  is  to  be  had  of  Messrs. 

Dickson,  nurserymen,  Chester.  If  you  send  for 
their  Rose  catalogue  you  will  find  it  classed 
amongst  the  Rose  species  as  rare.  I believe  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  the  leaves  of  the  Rose 
Celeste  and  the  true  old  Maiden's  Blush  are  very 
similar,  both  having  the  bluish  foliage  peculiar  to 
their  class.  The  difference  is  in  the  flowers,  those 
of  the  Maiden’s  Blush  being  much  larger,  and 
growing  more  in  clusters  than  is  usual  with 
Celeste. — S.  E. 

1511.— Improving  a soil  for  Roses.— 

I think  the  former  occupant  of  the  garden  did 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  to  improve  a sandy 
soil  for  Roses  by  introducing  clay  into  it.  But 
I am  afraid  he  did  not  go  the  right  way  to  work 
to  thoroughly  incorporate  it  with  the  staple,  or 
it  would  not  now  turn  up  in  such  lumps.  If 
you  attempt  doing  anything  at  all  to  improve 
the  soil  depend  upon  it  it  will  pay  you  in  the 
end  to  do  it  well.  If  it  was  my  case  I would 
take  up  all  the  Roses  at  the  end  of  October  and 
carefully  lay  them  in  by  the  roots  in  a position 
sheltered  from  north  and  east  wind.  1 would 
then  immediately  dig  up  the  beds  down  to  the 
depth  of  the  clay,  leaving  the  surface  as  rough 
as  possible.  So  much  of  the  surface  being  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  rain  and  frost,  the 
lnmps  of  clay  will  gradually  crumble  into  dust. 
In  fine  dry  weather  the  ground  should  be  forked 
over  three  or  four  times  during  the  winter,  the 
lumps  of  clay  each  time  being  brought  to  the 
surface.  By  the  end  of  February  the  lumps  will 
be  reduced  sufficiently  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
whole  space  should  then  be  dug  over  and  suffi- 
cient of  the  old  soil  brought  up  from  the  bottom 
that  will  make  the  whole  light  enough  for  the 
Roses.  When  this  is  done  the  planis  may  be 


root-pruned  and  put  back  again.  A little  rotten 
manure  mixed  with  the  soil  will  do  good.— 

J.  C.  C. 

— I should  imagine,  from  the  description, 
that  the  clay  added  to  your  Eoil  was  not  tho- 
roughly incorporated  or  was  added  in  too  large 
a quantity.  If  it  turns  over  as  you  describe,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  latter  is  the  cause.  I pre- 
sume the  Roses  are  doing  fairly  well,  as  you 
do  not  complain  of  them  ; in  that  case  I should 
simply  continue  to  add  stable-manure,  with  a 
little  lime  during  winter.  Deep  digging  between 
the  plants  during  autumn,  so  that  the  frosty  air 
may  have  more  direct  access  to  the  soil,  will  also 
tend  to  improve  it  very  much  ; but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  Roses 
during  the  use  of  the  fork  or  spade. — P.  U. 

1502.— Striking  Rose-cuttings.  —There 
could  not  possibly  be  a better  time  than  the 
present  and  the  following  month  for  operations 
in  this  direction.  Either  choose  the  wood  from 
which  a bloom  has  been  cut  or  else  some  portion 
of  this  season  s growth  that  is  about  the  same 
stage  of  partial  ripeness.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
cut  them  off  with  a heel  ; indeed,  I have  had 
better  success  when  cutting  them  off  close  under 
a healthy  leaf.  You  may  make  the  cuttings 
some  3 inches  to  9 inches  in  length,  according  to 
whether  you  are  going  to  strike  them  in  pots  or 
in  the  open  air.  If  in  pots,  3 inches  is  quite 
long  enough.  Keep  them  close  until  rooted, 
giving  shade  from  sunshine  and  strong  light. 
The  best  compost  is  one  consisting  of  half  loam, 
a fourth  leaf-soil,  and  the  remainder  coarse  sand. 
Insert  the  cuttings  firmly,  and  take  great  care 
that  the  base  of  them  rests  upon  the  soil.  They 
will  very  soon  callus,  and  in  a month  to  six  weeks 
time  will  emit  roots.  As  soon  as  this  stage  is 
reached  you  should  gradually  admit  air  until 
the  young  plants  are  able  to  bear  full  exposure. 
Now  pot  them  off  singly,  using  the  same  compost, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  well-decayeu 
manure  ; stand  back  into  the  same  close  quarters 
for  a week  or  so,  and  again  gradually  harden 
them  off.  After  this  you  may  grow  them  on  in 
pots  or  turn  them  out  into  the  open  ground. 
When  striking  Roses  out-of-doors  choose  wood 
of  much  the  same  degree  of  ripeness,  but  cut  it 
up  into  larger  lengths,  and  insert  the  cuttings 
exactly  as  you  would  Currants  or  Gooseberries 
— 1.  e. , about  three-fourths  of  their  length. 
Choose  a shady  and,  if  possible,  north  border. 
Use  a sandy  soil,  or,  at  any  rate,  put  a little 
sand  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  smaller  slit  or 
trench,  so  that  the  base  of  the  cuttings  may  res: 
upon  a sandy  compost,  and  thi3  hastens  and 
assists  the  process  of  rooting.  Next  month, 
September,  is  the  best  one  of  all  the  year  for 
striking  Roses  out-of-doors,  and  the  young 
plants  may  either  stay  where  they  are  or  be 
transplanted  the  following  autumn  into  a more 
suitable  or  desirable  position. — P.  U. 


1474.— Hybridising.— If  ycu  have  plenty 
of  ground  the  most  fascinating  plan  is  to  let  the 
Bees  do  your  hybridising  ; there  is  a pleasant 
degree  of  uncertainty  about  the  result  which  is 
very  refreshing.  This  year  I flowered  a chance 
Hybrid  Delphinium  in  which  the  flowers  were 
of  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  two  parent 
stocks  anil  of  a brilliant  ultramarine-blue — in 
fact,  each  flower  was  at  least  2 inches  across. 
Hybridising  with  design  is  a different  matter. 
The  pollen-bearing  stamens  of  one  flower  are 
carefully  removed  before  the  pollen  grains  are 
exposed,  and  pollen  front  a different  flower  is 
taken  off  on  a camel’s-hair  pencil  and  applied  to 
the  end  of  the  pistil  of  the  mutilated  flower, 
which  is  thus  fertilised  without  a chance  of  its 
own  pollen  interfering  with  the  experiment. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

Hybridising  may  be  defined  as  the  art  ( f 

crossing  different  species  of  plants  of  the  san  e 
genus  with  each  other.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
garden  Pink  (Dianthus  plumarius) ; if  the  polh  n 
is  taken  from  this  and  placed  upon  the  stigma  of 
a Carnation  (Dianthus  caryopliyllus),  and  if  seeds 
were  produced  and  seedlings  raised  from  their  , 
the  process  would  be  termed  hybridising,  (.  n 
the  other  hand,  if  two  distinct  varieties  of  th. 
Carnation  were  crossed  with  each  other,  tl  e 
word  fertilise  would  be  used  to  define  th< 
process.  Whether  a plant  is  to  be  hybridised 
or  fertilised,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  its 
own  pollen  to  touch  the  stigma.  To  prevent 
this,  the  anthers  must  be  removed  before  the 
pollen  is  scattered.  Those  who  do  not  under- 
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stand  botany  need  to  bo  told  that  the  stamen 
consists  of  a stalk,  or  filament,  and  a head,  or 
anther,  containing  a powder  termed  pollen. 
There  are  usually  a number  of  these  on  a flower. 
The  stigina  is  the  part  to  which  the  pollen  must 
be  applied,  and  to  explain  what  is  the  stigma  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  each  flower  has  a pistil, 
which  occupies  the  centre,  and  is  composed  of 
one  or  more  bodies  termed  carpels  ; each  carpel 
consists  of  a hollow  case,  or  ovary,  extended  at 
the  point  into  a style  or  styles,  which  are  tipped 
with  a viscid  secreting  space,  termed  the  stigma. 
The  process  consists  in  removing  the  pollen  from 
one  flower  with  a small  brush  and  placing  it 
upon  the  stigma  of  the  other. — J.  I).  E. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 

YEW-TREES  AT  TREGULLOW,  CORN- 
WALL. 

The  value  of  these  beautiful  trees,  especially 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  is  very 
great,  and  this  is  more  particularly  noticeable  in 


about  sixty  years  ago,  which  I suppose  would 
represent  the  age  of  these  trees.  On  the  left  of 
the  path  in  the  photograph  here  engraved  are 
seen  some  very  magnificent  specimens  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, which  equally  with  the  Irish  Yews 
attain  in  these  parts  a very  remarkable  luxuri- 
ance, many  of  them  assuming  the  proportions  of 
goodly  sized  trees.  They  commence  I (looming 
about  Christmas,  and  keep  up  a constant  succes- 
sion till  July.  In  addition  to  these  we  have 
here  a large  variety  of  very  beautiful  Conifers 
and  some  wonderfully  stately  Araucarias. 
Another  exceedingly  beautiful  tree  is  the 
Embothrium  coccineum  japonicum,  of  which 
there  are  several  line  specimens  here. 

C.  A.  V.  C. 


1488.— Clematis  not  flowering.— If  the 

leaves  are  in  j ured  in  the  way  you  state,  that 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
plant  not  flowering.  No  doubt  it  is  cater- 
pillars that  do  the  mischief.  If  so,  you  must 
search  for  it,  especially  at  night,  and  destroy 


View  in  the  garden  at  Tregullow,  Scorrier,  Cornwall. 


those  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  Corn- 
wall, where,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  they  attain  proportions  of  a magnifi- 
cence and  luxuriance  altogether  unusual.  In 
the  garden  here  is  an  avenue  60  paces  long,  bor- 
dered on  the  left  with  a thick  hedge  of  English 
Yews  at  least  20  feet  high,  and  on  the  right 
with  some  Irish  Yews,  many  of  which  attain  a 
height  of  nearly  30  feet.  There  is  also  a second 
avenue  some  90  paces  in  length,  sheltered  by  a 
line  of  thirty-eight  splendid  Yews  standing 
so  closely  together  as  to  form  practically  a 
continuous  wall  or  belt.  Almost  every  one 
of  these  is  from  25  feet  to  30  feet  high, 
and  many  of  them  have  a circumference 
of  something  like  24  feet  at  about  5 feet  from 
the  ground.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  their  pro- 
portions are  very  fine.  Fortunately,  they  did 
not  suffer  any  injury  during  the  recent  winter, 
although  many  of  them  had  their  tops  bent 
almost  double  by  the  weight  of  the  snow.  The 
garden  was  laid  out  and  planted  somewhere 


them.  I may  also  tell  you  that  the  growth  will 
not  produce  any  blossoms  unless  it  is  well 
ripened.  As  it  is  a perfectly  hardy  plant,  per- 
haps you  do  not  give  it  air  enough.  I advise 
you  to  place  it  in  the  open  air  at  once,  and 
secure  the  growth  to  a warm  wall  if  you  can, 
although  this  variety  is  not  so  free  in  flotvering 
as  some  others.  I have  had  it  bloom  against  a 
south  wall  both  in  earlv  summer  and  autumn. 
— J.  C.  C.  

1392.  — Amaryllis  formosissima.  — 

If  the  bulbs  are  well  grown,  and  afterwards 
ripened  and  rested  for  several  months  in 
a dry  condition,  they  will  flower  in  due  course. 
The  growth  will  now  be  nearly  completed,  and 
water  should  be  gradually  withheld,  giving 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  plants 
in  their  less  active  condition,  but  no  more. 
When  the  leaves  die  down  no  more  water  need 
be  given  till  signs  of  growth  appear  in  the 
centre  of  the  bulbs. — E.  H. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

NARCISSI,  DAFFODILS,  AND  JONQUILS 
FOR  WINDOW  CULTURE. 

Those  who  wish  for  fragrant  and  most  decora- 
tive plants  for  their  rooms  in  winter,  should 
lose  no  time  in  making  a selection  of  the 
beautiful  but  bulbous  plants  which  g>  under 
tlie  name  of  Narcissi,  Daffodils,  and  Jonquils. 
These  have  been  brought  to  such  perfection 
during  the  last  few  years  that  the  sweet  old 
Lent  Lily  of  years  back,  is  quite  dwarfed,  though 
it  will  always  hold  its  own  for  church  decora- 
tion. But  it  is  so  easy  to  have  potfuls  of  exquisite 
White  Narcissus,  with  the  Double  Roman,  or 
Paper  White  varieties  by  Christmas  now  a days 
that  is  is  singular  that  so  few  amateurs  take  the 
small  degree  of  trouble  necessary  for  this.  Then 
there  is  the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily,  which  is  not  a 
Lily  at  all,  but  Narcissus  Tazetta,  blooming 
early  if  potted  early  (blooming  about  seven  or 
eight  weeks  from  the  time  of  planting),  and 
early  Snowflake,  an  improved  form  of  Paper 
White,  all  of  which  can  be  had  by  Christmas, 
with  only  the  assistance  of  a sunny  window. 
These  may  be  followed  by  the  Daffodils — t.  e. , 
those  Narcissi  which  have  either  perianth  or 
trumpet  of  a brilliant  yellow,  some  of  which 
are  extremely  handsome,  and  the  double 
Narcissi,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
one  of  the  finest  being  N.  Orange  Phoenix. 
Narcissus  Emperor,  N.  maximus,  N.  princeps, 
N.  Ard  Righ,  and  (last,  though  not  least)  N. 
bicolor  Horsfieldi,  are  all  kinds  with  enormous 
trumpets  of  very  elegant  shapes,  each  blossom 
being  a decoration  in  itself.  Then  there  are  the 
Jonquils,  both  double  and  single,  with  their 
rich  fragrance  and  elegant  form,  well  worthy  of 
a place  in  the  decoration  of  a palace.  Queen 
Anne’s  Double  Jonquil,  (N.  odorus  minor 
plenus),  and  the  Silver  Jonquil,  (N.  tenuior), 
a slender  and  graceful  flower  of  a silvery 
white,  which  must  not  be  omitted ; and 
many  other  varieties  of  Narcissus,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  here,  but  all  worth  growing. 
There  is  one  rule  which  holds  good  with  all  bulbs 
— order  early  from  a reliable  grower,  and  pot 
the  bulbs  directly  they  arrive.  From  three  to 
to  seven  bulbs  of  Narcissus,  according  to  their 
size  may  be  placed  in  a 6-inch  or  7-inch  pot, 
giving  thorough  drainage  and  an  ordinary  pot- 
ting compost ; but  as  more  details  may  be  useful 
to  some,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  good 
drainage  means  that  a piece  of  crock  or  broken 
pot,  with  its  concave  side  downwards,  should  be 
placed  over  the  hole,  with  three  or  four  more 
bits  placed  wfith  the  hand,  not  thrown  in,  over 
it,  so  as  to  ensure  the  free  escape  of  water. 
This  should  be  covered  with  a bit  of  dry  Moss, 
sprinkled  with  about  a teaspoonful  of  soot, 
which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
out  insects  and  nourishing  the  lower  roots,  and 
the  pot  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  compost. 
This  may  consist  of  ordinary  garden  loam  two 
parts  and  leaf-mould  one  part,  with  a little 
coarse  or  sea-sand,  and  sprinkling  of  soot,  and, 
if  possible,  a little  burnt  refuse  or  charcoal. 
The  bulbs  can  be  placed  an  inch  or  two  below 
the  surface,  and  the  pots  must  not  be  made  so 
full  as  to  leave  no  room  for  watering.  When 
firmly  planted  they  may  receive  a thorough 
watering,  and  then  be  placed  in  a box  of  fine 
ashes,  which  should  cover  the  surface-soil  to  a 
depth  of  2 inches,  the  box  being  placed  out-of- 
doors.  They  will  require  no  more  water  or  any 
attention  for  about  three  weeks,  when  they 
may  be  examined  and  watered  if  dry, 
removing  any  bulbs  which  are  throwing 
up  green  shoots  immediately  to  a sunny  window 
after  freeing  the  pots  from  the  ashes.  Only 
the  Double  Roman,  Paper-white,  Snowflake, 
and  Narcissus  Tazetta  (Chinese  Sacred  Lily)  will 
stand  forcing,  however  ; the  rest  should  be  kept 
either  out  of-doors  (the  pots  being  sunk  in 
ashes)  or  in  a box  of  ashes  on  the  leads  of  a 
town  house  until  the  buds  appear.  They 
may,  however,  be  kept  in  a bedroom  without  a 
fire,  if  plenty  of  air  and  light  be  given  during 
the  day,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass  ; or  the 
cheaper  kinds  will  make  a delightful  spring 
window-box,  edged  with  Forget-me-not  (Myo- 
sotis  dissitiflora)  or  the  lovely  sky-blue  Scilla 
sibirica.  “Fair  Daffodils  ” are  also  easily  grown 
in  small  gardens,  and  may  be  potted  up  in 
clumps,  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  open  ; this 
being  the  easiest  of  all  the  plans  for  using  them 
as  “ furnishing  ” plants.  L.  R. 
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THE  FRITILLARIES. 

Tills  is  a large  genus  of  bulbous  plants,  belong- 
ing to  the  Lily  family,  and  includes  stately 
plants  like  the  Crown  Imperial,  and  others  to 


which  the  terms  delicate  and  pretty  are  more 
appropriate.  They  may  be  put  to  a variety  of 
uses.  The  Crown  Imperial  is  a fine  plant  for 
the  mixed  border  or  the  shrubbery,  and,  being 
a vigorous  grower,  it  is  well  able  to  take  care  of 
itself  if  naturalised  in  the  wild  garden.  The 
early  spring  growth  of  this  plant  makes  it  a 
valuable  one.  The  Snake’s-head  (F.  Meleagris) 
and  others,  such  as  F.  latifolia,  F.  pyrenaica,  as 
well  as  the  choicer  kinds,  are  fitted  for  the  bulb 
border  and  for  planting  in  Grassy  places.  There 
are  only  one  or  two  that  require  special  treat- 
ment ; all  the  others  thrive  in  any  ordinary  gar- 
den soil.  They  may  all  be  readily  increased  by 
offsets  from  the  old  bulbs,  which  should  be  lifted 
every  three  or  four  years  and  planted  in  fresh 
soil ; the  plants  will  be  greatly  improved  there- 
by. The  lifting  should  be  done  in  autumn,  and 
the  bulbs  replanted  without  delay.  The  most 
useful  are  the  following  for  general  cultiva- 
tion : — 

F.  aurea  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  genus, 
quite  hardy,  about  5 inches  in  height,  bearing  a 
stem  of  four  to  six  thick,  fleshy,  dcep-green 
leaves,  and  a solitary  nodding  flower  ; the  latter 
is  pale-yellow  in  colour,  spotted,  or  chequered 
with  brown. 

F.  Buknati  is  a handsome  plant,  growing  about 
9 inches  high,  having  solitary,  drooping  blos- 
soms, "2  inches  long,  of  a plum  colour  chequered 
with  yellowish-green  markings.  A native  of 
European  Alps,  and  quite  hardy.  It  flowers 
with  the  Snowdrop,  and  is  as  easy  to  grow. 

F.  imperialis  (the  Crown  Imperial)  (figured 
on  page  362). — A showy  and  stately  plant,  grow- 
ing from  3 feet  to  4 feet  high,  the  bright- 
green  and  stout  shoots  being  crested  by 
large,  dense  whorls  of  drooping,  bell-like 
flowers,  and  a crown-like  tuft  of  foliage. 


There  are  several  varieties,  differing  chiefly  in 
the  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  principal  are  : 
Lutea  (yellow),  rubra  (red),  double  red  and 
double  yellow,  rubra  maxima  (very  large  red 
flowers),  Aurora  (bronzy-orange),  sulphurine 
(large  sulphur-yellow),  Orange  Crown  (orange- 
red),  Stagzwaard  (a  faseiated  stem  form,  with 
very  large  deep-red  blossoms),  and  aurea  mar- 
ginata  (gold-striped  foliage),  every  leaf  being 
margined  with  a broad  golden-yellow  Viand,  it 
blends  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  foliage. 
This  plant  thrives  best  in  a rich,  deep  loam,  and 
will  be  better  if  the  bulbs  remain  undisturbed 
for  years.  It  is  best,  perhaps,  in  a group  on  the 
fringe  of  the  shrubbery  or  group  of  American 
plants.  Its  strong  odour  is  somewhat  against  it 
when  gathered,  and  for  artistic  ellects  in  the 
garden  it  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  common 
Snake’s-head, 

F.  Kamtsch.vk'ensis  (the  Black  Lily)  (see 
illustration  on  this  page)  is  a curious,  if  not 
very  beautiful,  plant.  The  flowers  are  nearer 
to  black  than  that  of  any  other  flower 
grown.  It  is  quite  hardy,  but  some  have 
found  a difficulty  in  keeping  it  in  a thriving 
condition.  In  certain  places  it  will  dwindle, 
but  if  grown  in  a shady  position  (due  north 
is  best),  and  in  a thoroughly-drained  soil  com- 
posed of  sandy  peat,  no  trouble  will  be  ex- 
perienced with  it.  It  must,  however,  be 
watched,  as  it  has  a habit  of  going  together  in 
clusters,  the  small  bulbils  apparently  strangling 
the  larger  flowering  ones,  or,  at  least,  injuriously 
affecting  their  usefulness  by  appropriating  their 
nourishment.  It  is  well  to  transplant  every 
two  or  three  years.  It  may  be  grown  in  a green- 
house in  pots.  It  has  a strong  but  not  pleasant 
odour. 

F.  latifolia  is  a most  variable  species  as  re- 
gards the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are,  in 
every  case,  larger  than  those  of  our  native  F. 
Meleagris.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  stems 
about  1 foot  high,  are  pendulous,  and  vary  in 
colour  through  various  shades  of  purple,  black, 
lilac,  and  yellow.  They  grow  freely  in  any  soil 
in  an  open  situation,  and  are  excellent  for 
naturalising. 

F.  Meleagris  (Snake’s-head)  is  an  elegant 
native  species,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
varieties.  It  grows  from  9 inches  to  18  inches 
high,  and  bears  in  early  summer  a solitary, 
drooping  flower,  beautifully  tesselated  with 
purple  or  purplish-maroon  on  a pale  ground. 
The  chief  varieties  are  the  white  (alba),  in 
which  there  are  scarcely  any  dark  markings; 
nigra,  a deep  purplish-black  ; pallida,  light- 
purple  ; and  angustifolia,  with  long,  narrow 
leaves ; major,  with  larger  flowers  than  the 
type  ; prsecox,  flowers  a week  or  so  earlier  than 
the  other  forms  ; flavida,  flowers  yellowish  ; and 
the  rare  double  variety.  This  beautiful  plant, 
in  all  its  forms,  may  be  used  with  excellent  effect 
by  the  tasteful  gardener.  It  grows  freely  in 
Grass  not  mown  early,  and  is  therefoie  admi- 
rable as  a wild  garden  plant  ; its  various  forms 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  inhabitants  of  the 
hardy  bulb  garden,  and  tufts  of  the  chequered 
or  white-flowered  are  among  the  most  graceful 
plants  seen  in  English  cottage  gardens. 

F.  Mocjgridgf.i  (Golden  Snake’s- head). —A 
beautiful  plant  from  the  European  Alps,  having 
pendulous  blossoms,  2 inches  long,  of  a fine 
golden-yellow,  chequered  with  brownish-crimson 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bell.  It  may  be  seen 
on  its  native  mountains  growing  among  the 
short,  stunted  Grass,  accompanied  by  alpine 
plants,  at  an  elevation  of  from  5,000  feet  to 
7,000  feet,  giving  the  slopes  the  appearance  of  a 
golden  sheet  of  bloom.  It  flowers  in  early 
spring,  and  is  hardy.  It  is  a lovely  plant  for 
the  choice  bulb  portions  of  the  rock  garden,  and, 
when  plentiful,  for  dotting  in  groups  in  Grass 
where  it  may  escape  the  mower. 

F.  pudica  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
hardy  bulbs,  taking  a place  among  yellow 
flowers  similar  to  that  of  the  Snowdrop  among 
white  ones.  It  is  a native  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  uheie 
it  grows  in  a dry,  barren  soil,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  spring  ornaments  of  the  flora.  It 
grows  nearly  6 inches  high,  and  has  bright 
golden-yellow  flowers,  peculiarly  graceful  in 
form  and  drooping  like  a Snowflake.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  thriving  in  warm,  sunny  borders 
of  loamy  soil. 

F.  recurva  is  in  colour  the  showiest  of  the 
Fritillaries,  the  red  being  as  bright  as  that  of 
some  Lilies,  and  intermixed,  especially  in  the 


inside  of  the  flower,  with  bright  yellow.  In 
England  it  flowers  early  in  May  or  in  the  latter 
part  of  April.  The  bulbs  of  this  pretty  plant 
consist  of  a slightly  flattened  tuberous  stock, 
covered  by  somewhat  widely-placed,  articulated 
scales,  which  at  first  sight  closely  resemble  those 
of  Lilium  philadelphicum.  A tuft  of  linear 
bright-green  leaves  is  produced  above  the  soil, 
and  from  this  rises  a slender,  purplish  stem, 
from  6 inches  to  24  feet  high,  bearing  several 
pendent  Lily-like  flowers.  It  is  not  a robust 
plant,  and  it  is  under  careful  cultivation  only 
that  it  has  succeeded  in  this  country,  growing 
best  in  fibry  loam,  on  a warm  sunny  border  near 
a wall.  In  winter  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the 
bulbs  with  some  protective  material  or  a hand- 
light.  California.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  others  in  cultivation,  but  the  ma  jority  are 
unattractive,  though  some  are  useful  for  natura- 
lising in  the  wild  garden  among  Grass  ; for  this 
purpose  the  most  suitable  are  F.  delphinensis,  a 
robust  plant  with  stems,  1 foot  or  more  high, 
bearing  brownish-purple  flowers,  more  or  less 
chequered  with  greenish-yellow  ; F.  pyrenaica, 
a similar  species,  but  more  robust ; F.  liliacea, 
lusitanica,  pallidiflora,  tulipifolia,  lanceolata, 
ruthenica,  and  tristis,  all  of  which  have  dull 
brownish-purple  or  greenish  flowers.  G. 


1477.— A bed  of  blue  flowers  — In  order 
to  secure  continuous  blooms  throughout  the 
summer  months,  your  best  plan  will  be  to  plant 
first  of  all  bulbs,  commencing  in  the  centre  with 
the  English  Iris,  which  may  be  put  in  about  four 
inches  below  the  surface  ; outside  these  you  may 
put  the  blue  varieties  of  the  Spanish  Iris  (the 
bulbs  of  both  are  extremely  cheap  and  the 
flowers  are  as  fine  as  most  Orchid  blooms,  only, 
unhappily,  not  of  long  duration)  ; then  the 
remainder  of  the  subsoil  may  be  dotted  over 
with  bulbs  of  Scilla  sibirica  and  Chionodoxa 
Luciliae.  Above  these  bulbs  plant  the  whole  bed 
with  Viola  Blue  King  and  Countess  of  Ivintore, 
and  I think  the  result  will  prove  very  satis- 
factory.—A.  G.  Butler. 

Three  fine  blue  summer-bedding  plants 

exist  in  Salvia  patens,  Agatlnea  ccelestis,  and 
Verbena  venosa.  The  first  is  one  of  the  best 
blue  garden  flowers,  has  tuberous  roots,  and  can 
be  stored  away  like  Dahlias  in  winter.  The 
Agatlnea  is  a Blue  Daisy,  and  a lovely  thing, 
flowering  from  the  time  it  is  put  out  till  winter. 
Cuttings  put  in  next  month  in  a cold  frame  will 
root,  and  may  be  left  till  spring  before  potting 
off.  It  will  stand  a considerable  amount  of  cold. 
Verbena  venosa  is  perennial  in  light  warm 
soils,  as  its  fleshy  roots  run  far  and  wide,  and 
live  through  the  winter,  if  not  hard  frozen.  Its 
flowers  are  of  a deep  purple-blue  tint.  It  can 
be  raised  from  seed  for  a start,  and  this  should 
be  sown  veryr  early  in  spring  in  heat.  After- 
wards, every  autumn,  if  a few  plants  are  lifted 
and  potted  up  or  put  in  a box  of  soil,  they  will 
give  abundance  of  cuttings  in  spring,  and  these 
strike  easily.  Lobelia,  of  course,  must  be  in- 
cluded, as  it  is  quite  one  of  the  orthodox  blue 
bedding  plants. — A.  H. 

If  you  want  variety  in  the  bed  you  can- 
not do  better  than  have  the  blue  form  of  Salvia 
patens  for  the  centre.  Next  a broad  band  of 
Salvia  violacea,  better  known,  perhaps,  as 
Salvia  Bluebeard.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  and 
the  colour  is  obtained,  from  the  bracts  that  form 
on  the  top  of  each  shoot  or  branch,  the  flowers 
themselves  being  unattractive,  l his  is  a much 
more  effective  plant  when  grown  in  masses  than 
a single  specimen  would  indicate.  It  requires  a 
rather  poor  soil,  and  the  plants  set  out  9 inches 
apart.  Blue  Lobelia  will  do  admirably  as  an 
edging  At  the  present  time  a friend  of  mine 
has  a” bed  filled  with  the  dwarf  annual  Convol- 
vulus of  that  colour,  but  as  the  flowers  shut  up 
early  in  the  afternoon  it  is,  to  my  taste,  dis- 
appointing. The  three  subjects  I hate  recom- 
mended will  give  you  a long  display  of  colour. 

J.  C.  C. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  blue  flowers 

for  a mass  is  the  old  Salvia  patens.  Many  of 
the  so-called  blue  flowers  are  not  really  blue, 
but  this  Salvia  is  a beautiful  azure-blue,  and 
once  get  a stock  of  it  the  roots  may  be  taken  up 
in  autumn  and  kept  in  sand  through  the  winter 
in  a dry  cellar.  They  should  be  potted  and 
started  in  the  greenhouse  or  hot-bed  in  spring. 
The  young  shoots,  when  3 inches  or  4 inches  long, 
may  have  the  points  taken  up  and  rooted  in 
sandy  soil,  plunged  in  the  hot-bed  in  the  same 
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wav  as  Verbenas  and  other  bedding  plants  are 
foote  1 in  spring.  I never  care  to  see  anything 
mixed  with  the  Salvias  ; they  are  best,  I think, 
grouped  by  themselves.  The  Salvias  may  be 
raised  from  seeds  in  the  hot-bed  in  spring,  and 
if  sown  early  the  seedlings  will  flower  same 
ae  ison.  Blue  Tufted  Pansies  make  charming 
misses,  and  if  planted  in  March  they  will 
flower  all  the  summer.  Where  the  soil  is  light 
an  l dry  I have  generally  found  the  plants  do 
much  better  if  a layer  of  old  manure  is  buried 
about  8 inches  deep  in  the  bed.  Blue  Lobelias 
a-e  well-known  bedding  plants,  but  they  are 
be  ter  adapted  for  edgings  than  to  fill  beds,  as 
tsey  present  too  flat  a surface  to  be  ell'ective  in  a 
Urge  mass.  Then  there  are  Verbenas,  Ageratums, 
and  Heliotropes  with  more  or  less  of  blue  in  the 
flowers.  Blue  Lupins  make  a very  pretty  mass, 
and  Blue  Asters  are  fresh  and  useful  for  autumn 
cuttings. — E.  H. 

1 195. — Treatment  of  German  Irises. 

— Perhaps  they  flowered  so  well  last  year  that 
they  required  a season’s  rest,  or,  at  least,  the 
remaining  growths  were  not  strong  enough  to 
flower  this  year.  If  the  soil  is  dry  and  sandy 
it  will  no  doubt  be  rather  poor,  therefore  the 
Irises  must  have  manorial  assistance,  and  then 
they  will  be  all  right,  and  permanently  satis- 
factory.— A.  H. 

These  plants  are  very  greedy,  and  have  probably 

exhausted  the  soil.  Mulch  well  with  stable-manure,  and 
you  should  have  plenty  of  bloom  next  year  ; but  do  not 
let  them  get  too  dry. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1479.  — Gathering  Helichrysums.  — 

The  blooms  of  this  Everlasting  are  best  gathered 
before  they  are  fully  expanded.  They  not  only 
maintain  their  colour  better  during  the  winter, 
but  the  flowers  are  better  suited  for  any  form  of 
decoration  without  the  woolly-like  centre  which 
they  have  when  fully  expanded.  Cut  them  at 
the  stage  named,  tie  up  in  bunches  of  half-a- 
dozen  together,  and  hang  them  in  a dry,  airy 
room,  head  downwards,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
have  them  in  good  condition. — S.  P. 

The  flowersmust  begatheredonadry  day, 

and  when  the  sun  is  shining.  Then  hang  them  up, 
heads  downwards,  in  small  bunches  in  a sunny 
window,  or  any  warm,  dry  place,  such  as  a 
kitchen,  until  the  stalks  are  stiff  and  hard.  If 
treated  thus  the  blossoms,  instead  of  closing, 
open  slightly  after  being  gathered,  so  that  tins 
should  be  done  when  they  are  little  more  than 
half  expanded  ; but  it  is  best  to  pick  some  in 
various  stages,  yet  never  when  fully  open.— 
B.  C.  R. 

1507.— The  Madonna  Lily  (Lilium  can- 
didum). — As  the  bulbs  have  been  six  years  in 
the  same  situation,  they  would  probably  require 
to  be  replanted.  They  like  rich,  deep,  and 
moist  loamy  soil.  The  soil  being  sandy,  and 
the  plants  being  under  a south  wall,  they  may 
have  suffered  from  drought.  I would  advise  re- 
planting them  in  good  soil,  and  see  that  they 
do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water  when  the 
flower-stalks  are  pushing  up. — J.  D.  E. 

• It  is  most  probable  that  the  Lilies  in 

question  are  in  the  same  predicament  that  many 
others  are  up  and  down  the  country — viz  , 
afflicted  with  a disease.  There  has  been  many 
complaints  of  it  in  recent  years.  Sometimes 
they  develop  the  flower-spikes  and  show  flowers, 
and  then  the  disease  spoils  all.  My  own  have 
been  afflicted  for  the  past  three  years,  but  this 
year  they  have  been  more  free,  and  bloomed 
better.  I do  not  know  of  any  remedy,  and, 
strange,  as  it  may  seem,  the  bulbs  of  plants  that 
are  stricken  two  or  two  years  in  succession  keep 
large  and  healthy. — A.  H. 

Your  clumps  have  become  too  much  crowded  ; take 

them  up  and  plant  the  large  bulbs  separately.  This  ought 
to  be  done  about  every  three  years.  I never  purchased  a 
bulb  of  this  Lily,  but  this  year  I had  126  grand  spikes  of 
flowers. — A.  G.  Butler.. 

1493. — Lilium  candidum.— This  very 
charming  white  Lily  likes  good,  deep,  and  rather 
moist  soil.  This  has  been  a rather  dry  season, 
and,  the  soil  being  dry  and  sandy,  the  leaves 
died  off  sooner  they  usually  do.  It  will  be  all  right 
with  them.  My  own  were  just  the  same  this 
year  ; the  leaves  began  to  wither  before  the 
flowers.  Do  nothing  to  them  ; they  will  come 
up  at  the  right  time  as  strong  as  ever. — J.  D.  E. 

■ The  leaves  on  the  stems  of  your  Lilies 

were  attacked  with  a disease  that  is  unfortu- 
nately too  well  known  by  Lily-growers,  and  for 
which,  so  far  as  I know,  there  is  no  remedy.  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  caused  by  the  sun 
scorching  the  leaves  when  it  suddenly  shines  out. 


with  great  power  after  a storm  of  rain.  The 
effect  is  that  a fungoid  growth  settles  on  the 
injured  leaves,  and  then  they  fall  off.  You  can 
do  nothing  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  mis- 
chief.— J.  C.  C. 

This  Lily  has  only  done  what  it  by 

nature  always  does  so  the  querist  has  no  cause 
for  anxiety.  Sometimes  the  lower  leaves  arc 
dead  even  before  the  flowers  expand.  It  takes 
a very  short  rest  as  new  leaves  will  appear 
above  ground  in  a week  or  two.  The  only  thing 
to  do,  therefore,  is  to  let  them  alone,  but  on  any 
future  occasion,  should  it  be  desired  to  remove 
all  or  any  of  them,  do  it  directly  they  have  done 
flowering  for  that  is  their  season  of  rest.  They 
can  be  moved  at  other  times,  but  with  great 
risk.— A.  H. 

Do  not  disturb  yourself ; presently  you  will  see  the 

winter  foliage  starting  up  round  the  old  stem,  which  can 
then  be  pulled  out  and  thrown  away.— -A.  G.  Butler. 

1487.— Moss  on  a walk.— The  surest  method  of 
eradicating  this  is  to  procure  one  of  the  advertised  weed 
killers,  and  apply  it  as  directed.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  weeks  after  it  will  be  possible  to  sweep  the  walk 
clean  of  its  Moss  without  loosening  the  surface.  But 
the  Moss  will  come  again  in  time,  as  ttiere  must  be  a cause 
for  its  appearance.  Is  the  walk  damp  or  shaded  by  trees 
or  buildings  ? — A.  II. 

Rolling  will  not  kill  Moss  on  a walk  ; better  use  a 

weedkiller.  .Sulphuric  acid,  half-a-pint  in  two  gallons  of 
water  will  do  it,  or  a good  sprinkling  of  salt. — E.  II. 

Try  some  weed  killer,  and  use  according  to  direc- 
tions. I invariably  do  all  my  walks,  and  will  defy  anyone 
to  find  a weed  on  them. — V. 

One  application  of  a good  weed  killer  as  advertised 

would  rid  the  walk  of  Moss  more  effectually  than  anything 
else  without  interfering  with  the  gravel  at  all;  indeed, 
the  weed  killer  improves  the  appearance  of  the  gravel, 
cleanses  it,  so  to  speak,  brightening  the  surface  of  the 
path.  Instructions  accompany  the  liquid  as  to  its  proper 
use. — S.  P. 

1506.— Treatment  of  Carnations  — 

Your  friend’s  plan  is  not  a bad  one  to  adopt  with 
old  plants.  If  you  wish  to  save  your  Carnations 
you  must  lighten  the  soil  ; a heavy,  wet-ietain- 
ing  soil  is  death  to  these  lovely  plants.  Plenty 
of  road-grit  dug  into  the  ground,  and  a load  or 
two  of  leaf-mould,  should  do  wonders  for  you. 
As  regards  moving  delicate  plants  to  frames,  I 
do  not  believe  in  it.  Coddling  makes  Carnations 
delicate,  for  by  nature  they  are  as  hardy  as 
Pinks. — A.  G.  Butler. 

If  the  querist  had  taken  in  Gardening 

regularly  and  perused  its  pages  he  would  have 
been  well  versed  in  the  details  of  Carnation  cul- 


ture, and  might  have  assured  his  friend  that  his 
practice  was  faulty.  There  is  not  much  to  be 
gained  ; there  is  risk  of  losing  a lot  by  lifting 
and  replanting  the  plants  deeper,  and  if  the 
gentleman  relies  upon  old  plants  he  may  one 
spring  find  himself  with  none  at  all  but  dead 
ones.  It  is  at  the  ground  level,  where  the  Car- 
nation stem  gets  woody,  that  it  is  killed  by 
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frost,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  replanting  the  plants 
deeper  would  obviously  bury  this  vital  part. 
But  all  good  cultivators  agree  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  rely  upon  old  plants,  and  every  autumn  I 
destroy  them  all.  Success  in  Carnation  culture 
comes  from  making  new  jdantations  each  year 
of  strong  young  plants  obtained  by  layering  the 
shoots  of  flowering  plants  during  the  latter  half 
of  July,  or  as  early  in  August  as  possible.  Do 
these  things  well,  and  all  that  follows  is  trivial 
in  comparison.  The  hardest  winter  we  get  will 
not  kill  a strong  young  plant.  I write  from  the 
same  county  as  the  querist,  and  at  the  present 
time  3,000  plants  that  braved  last  winter  are  a 
glow  of  many  colours. — A.  H. 

— Carnations  should  be  layered  annually.  The  old 
steins  are  killed  by  the  frost.  Replanting  the  old  plants 
deeper  in  the  ground  in  October  would  protect  the  old 
stems  ; but  this  plan  is  not  so  good  as  layering  the  growths 
in  August.  They  may  either  be  planted  out  or  left  wheie 
they  are.— J.  D.  E. 

1483.— Harvesting  Sunflower  seeds. 

— The  seed  should  be  removed  from  the  heads 
unless  you  have  a dry,  veil-ventilated,  and 
sunny  house  in  which  to  dry  them  up  rapidly. 
Having  removed  the  seed,  spread  it  out  over  a 
tray  ol  zinc  or  tin  and  expose  them  on  a sunny 
shelf.  I know  from  personal  experience  that 
this  plan  answers  well. — A.  G.  Butler. 

Cut  the  heads  in  fine  weather,  when  perfectly  dry 

and  ripe.  Hang  up  in  a dry  shed  or  warm  kitchen'for  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  shake  out  the  seeds  and  store  in  a dry 
nlace.  It  is  damp  that  causes  them  to  go  mouldv. — 
B.  C.  R. 


Lilium  auratum.— “A.  G.  Butler  ” and 
“ J.  C.  O.”  both  state  in  Gardening,  July  30th, 
that  Lilium  auratum  does  not  thrive  in  pots  after 
the  second  year.  I think  they  are  both  mistaken 
in  this.  If  L.  auratum  bulbs  are  propeily  treated 
they  increase  in  size,  &c.  I had  two  bulbs  in 
1885  ; they  have  done  better  every  year  since. 
One  of  them  now  has  got  81  blooms  on  it,  stands 
7 feet  high,  and  the  least  flower  on  it  is  flinches 
across.  I have  also  got  seven  small  ones  from 
it  ; two  of  them  bloomed  last  year,  and  four  this 
season.  The  largest  has  five  floweis  on  it. — 
A.  E.  B. 

1484.— Wintering  Single  Dahlias,  &c. 

— As  soon  as  the  frosts  have  caused  the  plants 
to  blacken,  dig  up  the  tubers,  leaving  part  of 
the  flower  stem,  to  which  a label  may  be 


attached,  and,  having  taken  them  indoors,  turn 
them  upside  down  to  drain  off  any  moisture 
which  may  have  got  into  the  hollow  stems. 
When  dry,  store  the  tubers  either  in  a pan  or 
in  a dry  outhouse  or  shed,  covering  them  with  a 
layer  of  dry  mould  and  a mat  or  two.  Prob- 
ably about  April,  or  earlier,  if  the  roots  are  kept 
warm,  you  will  find  shoots  starting  from  the 
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eyes,  and  each  of  these,  if  cut  off  with  a bit  of 
root,  potted  up,  and  removed  to  a sheltered 
frame,  will  make  a good  separate  plant  to  be 
bedded  out  early  in  May.  You  are  probably 
aware  that  self-sown  Single  Dahlias  will  bloom 
in  their  first  year,  and  sometimes  produce 
interesting  novelties. — A.  G.  Butler. 

ORCHIDS. 

EPIDENDRUM  DICHROMUM  AMABILE. 

I suppose  this  plant  asked  about  by  “ H.  B. 
Evans  ” is  the  Orchid  described  by  Bateman 
some  few  years  back  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
and  which  is  only  a form  or  a variety  of  that 
lovely  plant  which  Bindley  named  E.  dichromum 
(see  illustration).  It  is  now  close  upon  fifty  years 


should  be  kept  quite  cool  ; therefore,  let  the 
basket  or  pot  in  which  it  is  grown  be  thoroughly 
well  drained,  so  that  no  water  lies  about  it  to 
cause  stagnation  and  sourness.  Keep  everything 
about  the  plant  in  a sweet  and  clean  condition, 
using  for  a compost  but  a little  peat-fibre  mixed 
with  some  Sphagnum  Moss,  made  somewhat 
sandy,  and  in  this  the  plant  will  thrive,  put- 
ting up  its  branched  panicles  of  bloom,  and 
making  the  place  gay  for  some  time.  By  attend- 
ing to  the  above  instructions  I hope  that 
“ H.  B.  E.”  will  succeed  in  the  management  of 
Epidendrum  dichromum  amabile. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


phere  damp  enough,  and  perhaps  not  attended 
well  enough  to  the  drainage.  I should  like  to 
hear  again  from  him  concerning  these  matters  .' 

Matt.  Bramble. 


DISA  GRANDIFLORA. 

I am  asked  by  a Sussex  reader,  “ F.  S.  P.  S.,” 
to  give  him  some  advice  as  to  the  growing  of 


Epidendrum  dicliromum. 


ago  since  this  Epidendrum  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe  from  Pernambuco,  and  about  twenty 
years  afterwards  the  collector  for  the  Clapton 
Nurseries  sent  a fine  lot  of  plants  to  Mr.  Low 
from  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bahia, 
which  flowered  in  a charming  manner.  The 
large  panicles  of  lovely  blooms  are  variable  in 
colour,  but  all  are  beautiful.  The  sepals  and 
petals  vary  from  rich  rose-colour  to  almost 
■white,  and  white  streaked  with  rose,  and  the 
lip  is  crimson,  shaded  with  purple,  the  border 
being  paler.  This  plant  was  found  by  Messrs. 
Low’s  collector  growing  on  “ the  branches  of 
low  bushes  near  to  rivers  or  running  streams, 
and  sending  roots  down  into  the  moist  sand 
beneath,”  which  supplied  nourishment,  iu 
the  dry  season,  the  water  being  close  to  the 
plants,  they  naturally  get  enough  moisture  from 
the  streams.  This  is  a fact  which  is  not  much 
studied  by  growers  at  home,  but  it  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  more  than  is  done 
with  Orchids  in  the  resting  season,  for  the 
shrivelling  of  the  bulbs  during  that  time  does 
them  infinitely  more  harm  than  good.  From 
the  natural  surroundings  many  amateurs,  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  this  Epidendrum  by 
Mr.  Stuart  Low,  potted  the  plants  in  pure  sand, 
but  it  was  soon  found  out  that  this  was  not 
essential  to  their  well-being  iu  a state  of  culti- 
vation. Then  they  were  treated  to  a cold  tem- 
perature, which  killed  them  outright,  and  the 
species,  in  any  shape  or  form,  was  not  seen 
again  in  our  gardens  for  a long  w’hile  ; indeed, 
it  is  only  during  the  past  few  years  that  Mr. 
Sander  and  Messrs.  Low  have  again  introduced 
it.  The  Orchid  in  question  comes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bahia — so  near  to  it,  indeed, 
that  plants  are  shipped  from  that  port — and  the 
country  round  about  is  traversed  by  many  rivers 
and  streams  which  contribute  their  -waters  to 
the  Rio  Grande  de  Belmonte,  the  Ilapicaru,  the 
Patipe,  the  Contas,  the  Paraquassa,  and  others, 
and,  moreover,  the  temperature  is  very  warm, 
therefore  this  plant  should  always  be  kept  in 
the  Cattleva-house,  and  in  the  summer  season  it 
should  have  an  abundance  of  water.  During 
the  winter  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dust-dry,  and  during  this,  the  resting  season,  it 


this  beautiful  African  Orchid?  He  says:  “I 
have  a quantity  in  pots,  but  cannot  get  them  to 
thrive  or  flower.  The  aspect  of  my  greenhouse 
is  sunny  and  bright,  but  although  I have  had 
the  plants  treated  as  nearly  as  possible  after  the 
manner  I have  seen  them  grown  in  Africa,  yet, 
so  far,  the  experiment  has  practically  failed. 
About  now  is  the  time  when  the  plants 
of  Disa  are  getting  past  the  flowering  season, 
and  at  this  time  they  lie  dormant  for  a time. 
However,  do  not  let  them  get  dry.  They  can, 
and  will,  rest  without  this,  but  they  may  be 
stood  out-of-doors  on  a north  border,  shaded 
from  the  sun,  and  the  syringe  should  be  made  to 
play  about  them  freely  every  day  for  the  next 
month  or  two,  after  which  time  the  plants 
should  be  potted,  thus  saving  the  breakage  of 
roots  when  they  begin  to  grow  again,  which  they 
do  through  the  winter  months.  They  should  be 
potted  in  broad,  shallow  pots  or  pans,  and 
these  must  be  well  drained,  and  for  soil  use 
good  fibrous  peat,  mixed  with  some  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  sharp  sand  ; but  this  latter 
I like  to  use  in  the  potting  by  throwing  in  a bit 
here  and  there,  rather  than  mixing  it  with  the 
soil.  The  plant  or  plants  should  be  potted 
below  the  pot's  rim  in  order  to  allow  of  a good 
fair  supply  of  water,  for  during  the  growing 
season  they  require  an  abundance  of  this,  and 
the  plants  also  require  frequent  syringing  over- 
head, by  which  means  the  red-spider  is  kept 
down  and  destroyed,  and  this  pest  is  very  harm- 
ful to  them,  so  that  besides  plenty  of  water  to 
their  roots,  plenty  of  moisture  is  required  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  best  place  for  them  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year  is  in  the  coolest 
end  of  the  Odontoglossum-house,  and  after  this 
they  would  succeed  very  well  in  your  sunny  and 
bright  greenhouse  ; but  the  atmosphere  must  be 
kept  thoroughly  damp  and  moist,  and  the 
syringing  must  be  well  attended  to.  Treated 
in  this  manner  they  should  succeed  well  and 
flower  freely  when  the  plants  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  send  up  blooming  spikes  : but  young 
plants  must  be  allowed  sufficient  time  to  get 
; strong  enough  to  bloom.  I fancy  that 
I “F.  §.  P.  S.”  has  not  attended  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  red-spider,  nor  kept  the  atmos- 


MAXILLARIA  LUTEO-ALBA. 

From  “ G.  Wynne  ” comes  two  very  nice-sized 
flowers,  and  of  good  colour  also,  of  this  Orchid, 
making  in  combination  a pretty  display.  I am 
told  these  are  from  a plant  which  has  had  fifteen 
of  these  blooms  on  it,  and  which  has  been  gay 
for  some  weeks  now,  and  “ G.  W.  ” wants  to 
know  how  he  has  to  treat  it  when  out  of  flower, 
as  he  has  never  had  this  Maxillaria  under  his 
charge  before  ? Well,  I suppose  you  have  a cool- 
house,  one  in  which  Odontoglossums  and  other 
cool-growing  plants  amongst  Orchids  thrive 
Now,  this  plant  comes  from  New  Grenada,  and, 

I think,  also  from  Venezuela,  from  considerable 
elevations,  and,  like  the  above-named,  it  likes 
cool  treatment.  Although  introduced  here  just 
fifty  years  ago,  it  is  not  well  known  nor  seenmuch ; 
but  those  who  have  not  seen  it  have  missed  a 
great  beauty  and  a useful  plant.  This  Maxil- 
laria was,  I think,  first  introduced  by  M.  Linden, 
of  Brussels,  from  Venezuela,  in  1H42.  It  is  a 
plant  having  large,  ovate,  compressed  bulbs, 
each  bearing  a single,  broad,  dark-green, 
leathery  leaf,  a foot  or  more  in  length.  The 
flowers  spring  from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and 
are  each  about  4 inches  across  ; but  in  the  case 
of  those  sent  they  measure  five  inches.  The 
sepals  are  tawny-yellow  in  the  upper  portion, 
creamy-white  at  the  base,  more  or  less  tinged 
with  reddish-brown  on  the  outside.  The  petals 
are  about  half  as  long  as  the  sepals,  yellow  at 
the  points,  creamy-white  at  the  base,  the  central 
part  being  reddish-brown,  the  three-lobed  lip  is 
yellow  in  front,  the  side  lobes  white,  streaked 
with  purple.  This  Orchid  should  be  potted  in 
good  peat-fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss, 
and  the  pot  should  be  well  drained.  During  its 
growing  season  it  requires  an  abundance  of 
water,  but  during  its  period  of  rest  it  only  re- 
quires just  enough  to  keep  its  bulbs  and  leaves 
plump  and  in  good,  healthy  condition.  It  pro- 
duces a quantity  of  blooms  from  the  bulbs  at  the 
same  time,  and  I have  had  a plant  which 
flowered  twice  in  the  one  season,  but  this,  I 
think,  is  quite  exceptional ; but  the  same  plant 
did  this  upon  more  than  one  occasion ; the 
flowers  last,  too,  a very  long  time  in  full  beauty. 
It  likes  a nice,  light  'place  to  grow  in,  but  it 
certainly  likes  shading  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  when  that  luminary  i3  at  its  strongest. 
It  blooms  at  various  times  of  the  year,  and  its 
growths  are  also  made  at  different  times,  so  that 
whenever  the  bulbs  are  finished  ripening  the 
plants  should  have  a slight  rest. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


Eranthemum  Andersoni.— The  indi- 
vidual blooms  of  this  Eranthemum  need  close 
inspection  to  reveal  the  beauty  of  their  mark- 
ings, for  in  this  respect  they  stand  forth  as  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  of  the  extensive  genus 
to  which  they  belong.  The  plant  itself  is,  like 
some  of  the  others,  of  a half  shrubby  character, 
erect  in  growth,  and  furnished  somewhat  spar- 
ingly with  large  oblong-shaped  leaves,  while  the 
more  vigorous  shoots  are  terminated  by  long, 
slender  flower-spikes.  The  individual  blooms, 
which  are  arranged  somewhat  thickly  on  the 
spikes,  are  about  an  inch  across  and  pure  white, 
except  the  large  lower  lobe,  which  is  heat  ily 
blotched  with  a beautiful  rich  purple  colour. 
From  its  erect  habit  and  tendency  to  get  bare  at 
the  base  this  Eranthemum  is  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  when  grouped  in  association  with 
lower-growing  plants.  It  tv  as  introduced  into 
this  country  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago, 
but  is  even  now  seldom  seen  in  a satisfactory 
condition.  It  can  be  readily  raised  from  seeds, 
and  also  strikes  easily  enough  from  cuttings, 
while  plants  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods 
will  reach  flowering  size  in  one  season.  This 
Eranthemum  will,  as  a rule,  bloom  from  now 
onwards  till  winter  sets  in. — T. 


Drawings  for  " Gardening.”  — Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
GiEDHXCia  IlitrSTSAin. 
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RAISING  CAULIFLOWERS  IN  AUTUMN. 

One  of  the  faults  attributed  to  early  autumn- 
raised  Cauliflowers  is  their  tendency  to  form 
heads  prematurely.  This,  to  a certain  extent,  is 
the  fault  of  the  grower,  for  if  the  seeds  are  sown 
too  early,  and  especially  if  a mild  winter  should 
ensue,  the  plants  become  far  too  large,  and  by 
the  time  it  is  safe  to  plant  them  out  the  check 
of  removal  causes  them  to  heart  prematurely. 
Very  often  the  cause  of  the  plants  becoming  too 
large  during  the  winter  is  a too  liberal  root- 
run,  consequently  the  tap  root  strikes  down, 
and  when  the  time  comes  for  taking  them  up 
there  is  no  ball  to  the  plants.  To  plant  a Cauli- 
flower in  the  spring  without  a ball  of  soil  about 
the  roots  is  only  to  court  failure.  For  the  sake 
of  economy  it  is  all  very  well  advising  the  clear- 
ing out  of  exhausted  Cucumbers  from  an  old 
hot-bed,  levelling  down  the  soil,  and  on  this 
space  pricking  out  the  plants.  Certainly  the 
plants  would  grow,  but  what  sort  of  a ball  could 
be  had  with  the  plants  so  prepared  ? It  is 
through  such  errors  as  this  that  the  system  of 
raising  plants  in  the  autumn  gets  abused.  The 
material  the  plants  are  to  be  pricked  out 
into  cannot  be  too  carefully  prepared,  and 
sandy  soil,  such  as  the  refuse  from  the 
potting-bench,  should  not  be  used  upon  any 
account,  as  such  material  when  the  plants  come 


to  be  lifted  will  surely  fall  away.  By  the  time 
the  plants  have  to  be  planted  out  the  weather 
is  often  very  treacherous,  drying,  cold  winds 
following  very  quickly  upon  what  was  a few 
'lays  beforehand  apparently  a genial  growing 
time.  If  the  plants  should  be  over  large,  they 
are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  such  a check,  but 
smaller  plants  are  not  so  liable  and  are  also  more 
easily  protected.  Except  in  the  northern  parts 
I should  never  think  of 
Sowing  much,  if  any,  before  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, and  in  milder  parts  the  middle  of  that 
month  would  not  be  any  too  late.  Although 
the  plants  have  to  be  wintered  in  frames  the 
seeds  must  not  be  sown  in  them.  For  autumn 
Early  London  (see  p.  366),  Dwarf  Erfurt, 
alcheren,  and  Large  Asiatic  are  good  types. 
I. us  last  is  a splendid  late  variety,  and  also  has 
t le  merit  of  not  being  liable  to  heart  premature] y. 
A variety  Buch  as  this  is  not  grown  so  much 
as  it  should  be,  as  it  is  well  known  that  these 
early  Cauliflowers  are  apt  to  form  hearts  very 
quickly  aglut  being  more  often  than  not  the  case. 
Planted  alongside  of  either  the  Early  London 
o ■ Erfurt,  it  does  not  commence  to  turn  in  until 
t le  above  are  past.  In  our  hurry  to  try  novel- 
ties, and  which  in  many  instances  are  only  old 
tivourites  under  new  names,  we  are  apt  to  pass 
by  a sterling  variety.  During  dry  seasons  there 
is  often  great  difficulty  in  securing  an  even 
plant,  the  seeds  often  failing  to  germinate  This 
may  be  obviated  by  soaking  the  drills  overnight 
with  water  and  sowing  the  seeds  thinly  the 


following  morning.  Applying  water  direct  to 
the  seed-bed  after  the  seeds  are  sown  makes  it 
hard  and  almost  impervious  to  air,  consequently 
the  germination  is  considerably  weakened. 
After  the  seedlings  appear  nothing  will  be 
needed,  except  thinning  out  where  too  thickly 
together,  until  the  time  arrives  for  pricking  out 
into  the  frame,  or  even  potting  up  if  this  course 
is  decided  on.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to 
prick  out  the  plants  under  hand-lights  where 
they  were  to  grow.  The  only  disadvantages 
this  system  has  are  the  daily  ventilation  neces- 
sary,  and  also  covering  in  the  case  of  a prolonged 
or  severe  frost ; although  in  mild  winters  I have 
had  the  plants  winter  well  without  other  pro- 
tection than  that  afforded  by  the  glass  covering. 
The  hand-lights  are  set  out  on  prepared  stations 
of  fertile  soil,  and  nine  plants  placed  under  each 
light,  these  to  be  thinned  out  in  the  spring  to 
five  plants.  These  plants  grow  ahead  without 
the  slightest  check,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  hand-light,  until  the  tops  become  too  large, 
the  heads  turn  in  very  early. 

Potting  off  has  a deal  to  recommend  it,  as  a 
large  number  of  plants  may  be  wintered  in  a 
small  space,  comparatively  speaking,  and  when 
planted  out  in  the  spring  they  grow  away  with- 
out a check.  The  pots  in  this  instance  must 
not  be  too  small,  and  the  rooting  material 
must  not  be  poor  and  sandy.  Five-incli  pots 
are  not  any  too  small.  The  plants  may  be 


arranged  closely  together  in  light  and  airy 
frames,  and  would  derive  benefit  if  the  pots 
could  be  plunged,  this  keeping  the  soil  moist 
without  a deal  of  water  being  necessary, 
although  as  the  season  advances  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  in  this  respect.  Prick- 
ing out  into  frames  is  the  course  usually  adopted 
in  private  gardens,  and  it  is  principally  through 
not  providing  a good  rooting  medium  that  the 
plants  “ button  ” after  being  planted  out.  The 
frame  being  placed  in  an  open  position,  a layer 
of  rotten  manure  to  the  depth  of  2 inches  or 
3 inches  should  be  laid  over  the  bottom,  which 
must  be  a firm  and  level  surface,  so  that  the 
balls  will  move  off  clean  when  the  time  comes 
for  removal.  The  same  depth  of  good  holding 
loam  with  a little  horse  droppings  will  provide 
an  effectual  rooting  medium.  The  lights  must 
be  freely  ventilated  and  also  be  removed  off  the 
plants  on  fine  days,  cold,  cutting  winds,  cold 
rains  and  frost  being  the  shoals  to  steer  clear 
of.  When  the  sides  of  the  frames  are  of  wood, 
these  should  have  a layer  of  stable  litter  placed 
to  them  during  prolonged  frost.  The  plants, 
if  grown  hardy,  will  not  be  any  too  large  by 
planting  time.  The  Autumn  Giant  is  also 
well  adapted  for  autumn  sowing,  the  heads 
growing  to  a large  size  and  coming  to  perfection 
during  August.  A. 


1403.— Growing  Cucumbers.— Cucum- 
bers may  be  had  all  the  year  round  if  suitable 
houses  are  built  for  them,  but  they  require  a 


minimum  temperature  of  60  degs.  to  6.1  degs.  in 
winter.  Sow  the  seeds  now  for  bearing  in 
winter,  or  not  later  than  the  second  week  in 
September.  The  soil  they  like  best  is  one  of 
two  parts  loam  to  one  of  decayed  stable-manure. 
They  do  not  require  much  soil  ; a bed,  heated 
beneath,  2 feet  wide  and  a foot  deep  is  enough. 
They  should  not  be  over-cropped  in  winter.  I 
had  the  same  plants  continue  in  bearing  for 
twelve  months,  but  it  is  better  to  sow  seeds 
again  in  spring. — J.  D.  E. 

1482. — Lettuces  in  winter.— A good 
deal  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  winter. 
Last  year  a good  many  Lettuces  were  killed  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather ; but  if  not  too  large 
before  the  cold  weather  sets  in  they  will  pass 
through  the  winter  safely  on  a warm  border,  if 
a good  hardy  sort,  such  as  the  Brown  Cos,  is 
planted.  Plants  which  are  now  just  coming  up 
will  live  through  the  winter  better  than  larger 
ones.  I should  certainly  plant  some  in  the  cold 
greenhouse  in  addition  to  the  bed  on  the  south 
border.  Lettuces,  when  they  have  reached  a 
useful  size,  may  be  covered  with  dry  Bracken. 
This  not  only  keeps  the  frost  off,  but  it  blanches 
them  beautifully.  I have  found  a covering  of 
dry  Oak-leaves  very  useful  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Lettuces  can  be  tied  up  loosely  with 
matting,  and  the  spaces  between  the  plants 
filled  with  dry  leaves,  and  a few  long  pieces  of 
Fern  laid  on  the  top  to  keep  the  wind  from 
blowing  the  leaves  away.  This  refers  only  to 
plants  large  enough  for  use  in  winter,  not  the 
small  plants,  which  are  set  out  in  autumn  to 
stand  all  winter  and  come  in  about  March  or 
April,  or  it  may  be  later. — E.  H. 

No  ; you  cannot  depend  on  getting  a 

supply  of  Lettuce  from  the  open  ground  during 
the  winter  ; it  is  as  much  as  most  people  can  do 
to  keep  young  plants  safely.  Gardeners  have 
to  make  use  of  pits  and  frames  during  the 
winter  to  preserve  Lettuces  that  are  to  be  used 
during  that  time.  All  that  you  can  do  now  is 
to  secure  some  young  plants  and  set  them  out 
close  to  a warm  wall,  or  in  some  other  position 
where  you  can  cover  them  during  frosty  weather. 
You  may  then,  perhaps,  get  a supply  up  to 
Christmas,  but  all  depends  on  the  weather  and 
the  amount  of  protection  given. — J.  C.  C. 

Lettuces  are  hardy  enough  to  stand 

the  winter  out-of-doors  to  be  grown  to  produce 
good  heads  for  cutting  in  May.  The  Brown 
Cos,  or  some  such  hardy  sort,  should  be  grown. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  September. 
If  the  Lettuces  are  to  be  cut  in  winter,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  plant  them  in  frames.  They  would 
do  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  ; but,  the  worst  of 
these  houses,  the  plants  are  too  far  from  the 
glass,  and  they  do  not  get  enough  air  in  fine 
weather,  whereas,  if  they  are  planted  in  frames, 
the  lights  can  be  removed  altogether  when  the 
weather  is  suitable. — J.  D.  E. 

1415.— Fertilisation  of  Tomatoes.— 

“Barnes”  wants  to  know  how  could  the  usual 
method  of  fertilising  Tomatoes  with  a soft  brush 
be  successful  when  the  anthers  are  introrse  ? If 
“ Barnes  ” takes  a flower  off  a plant  that  grows  in 
a dry  atmosphere  and  holds  this  flower  (in  which 
the  anther  lobes  are  just  bursting)  towards  the 
sun,  and  then  draws  his  soft  brush  over  it,  he  will 
see  the  pollen  grains  falling  through  the 
aperture  which  is  partly  filled  with  the  capitate 
stigma,  upon  the  surface  of  which,  when  ripe, 
the  pollen  adheres,  fertilising  the  ovary.  The 
soft  brush  operation  is  not  practised  to  transfer 
the  pollen  on  to  the  stigma,  as  in  case  of  Peaches, 
Melons,  &c. , but  merely  to  disturb  the  pollen  out 
of  the  hidden  anthers.  The  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful way  of  fertilising  these  flowers  that  I 
know  of,  and  thus  I fertilised  hundreds,  is  to 
strike  them  on  the  corolla  with  the  finger,  just 
as  lads  play  at  marbles,  only  you  use  the  finger 
instead  of  the  thumb.  They  fertilise  better 
about  midday  in  a dry  atmosphere.  After 
attempting  to  fertilise  the  said  200  flowers, 
perhaps  no  pollen  could  be  seen  on  your  brush  ; 
but  are  they  fertilised  ? Probably  some  variety 
may  be  shy  in  setting,  owing  to  them  being 
either  protogynous  or  protandrous.  I consider 
that  the  most  important  fertilising  agent  of 
these  plants  is  the  wind. — Anemophilis. 

1500.— Mushrooms  in  a cellar.— Mush- 
rooms can  be  successfully  grown  in  a cellar,  ex- 
cept during  very  hot  weather ; but  whether 
they  can  be  grown  in  this  case  without  creating 
any  nuisance  in  the  dwelling  I cannot  tell  you. 
That  will  depend  upon  the  construction  and 
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arrangement  of  the  cellar.  You  may  be  sure, 
however,  that,  more  or  less,  there  will  be  some 
offensive  smell  rising  from  the  newly-made  buds. 
I feel  sure  the  making  of  the  beds  and  their  re- 
moval will  involve  more  labour  than  you  imagine. 
You  had  better  obtain  a book  devoted  to  Mush- 
room culture.  There  are  several  published  that 
are  not  expensive,  and  they  are  reliable. — 
J.  C.  C. 


STORING  POTATOES. 

Garden  crops  of  Potatoes  will,  in  many  cases, 
now  be  fit,  or  nearly  so,  for  storing,  for  nothing 
is  gained  by  leaving  them  in  the  soil  after  they 
are  fully  grown  and  the  skin  is  set,  so  that  it 
does  not  rub  off  in  the  handling.  Really  late 
Potatoes  are  not  fit  for  garden  culture  at  all  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  profitable, 
as  they  occupy  the  soil  so  late  in  the  season  that 
a second  cropping  is  out  of  the  question.  Now, 
in  lifting  and  storing  the  tubers  I think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  pack  them  away  where  they  are  to 
remain  all  the  winter  at  this  early  date.  My 
plan  is  to  store  temporarily,  spreading  them  out 
moderately  thin,  and  if  for  cooking  purposes 
covering  them  with  mats  or  litter  to  exclude  the 
light ; but  if  for  seed,  the  more  they  are  exposed 
the  better.  If  space  is  not  available  under  a roof, 
the  best  plan  is  to  select  a dry,  sheltered  spot, 
and  pack  them  in  ridges,  covered  with  mats  or 
any  other  movable  covering  to  keep  of!  the  rain 
until  later  in  the  season,  when  any  that  are  at 
all  likely  to  decay  may  be  separated,  for  when 
quite  dry  they  may  be  stored  pretty  thickly 
without  any  danger  of  heating.  I find  that  the 
earliest  Potatoes  lifted  and  stored  by  the  middle 
of  August  remain  in  capital  cooking  condition 
until  the  spring  is  well  advanced,  the  great 
lliing  being  to  spread  them  out  thinly  after 
Christmas,  when  a good  deal  of  the  stock  having 
In  en  consumed,  there  is  sure  to  be  ample  space, 
and  any  sprouts  that  are  pushing  can  then  be 
rubbed  off.  I am  now  stor  ing  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
white  and  pink,  a really  fine  Potato  for  garden 
culture.  It  has  splendid  roots,  but  a moderate 
growth  of  tops,  and  anyone  comparing  the  result 
with  sorts  that  grow  .3  feet  high  and  keep  green 
until  October  wdl  not  be  likely  to  plant  them 
again— at  least,  in  a garden. 

J.  G. , Hants. 


1-197.  — Treatment  of  Tomatoes.  — 

“ Perfection,”  though  one  of  the  best  Tomatoes, 
is  not  a good  setter  in  a cold-house.  Try 
the  camel’s-bair  pencil,  and  ventilate  freely. 

I am  growing  “ Ham  Green  Favourite  ’’  this  year 
in  preference  to  so  many  “ Perfections,”  as  I find 
it  sets  better  without  assistance,  and  where  one 
has  several  houses  to  go  through  the  setting 
takes  time.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  setting 
fruit  if  the  plants  are  well  nourished  and  fairly 
stiong.  If  the  soil  is  allowed  to  get  too  dry 
the  flowers  will  droop  off  without  setting,  so 
possibly  they  may  want  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  soil  may  be  too  wet.  A medium 
condition  is  best. — E.  H. 

Do  you  give  enough  air?  I suspect  not. 
'The  roof  ventilators  should  be  kept  open  day  and 
night,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  weather, 
and  those  along  the  front  as  well  on  fine  day’s. 
Do  not  shade  the  plants,  nor  syringe  them,  and 
give  water  only  when  the  soil  gets  moderately 
dry,  then  a good  soaking.  Strong,  healthy 
plants  ought  to  set  right  enough  at  this  time  of 
year,  if  well  ventilated  ; but,  if  not,  you  may 
touch  up  the  blossoms  every  day  about  noon, 
using  your  finger  or  a rabbit’s-tail. — B.  C.  R. 

In  the  first  place,  I may  tell  you  that 

the  “ Perfection  ” type  of  Tomatoes  do  not  set 
their  fruits  freely  under  the  treatment  usually 
given  by  amateurs  ; at  any  rate,  I have  met  with 
several  cases  this  season  where  they  have  not 
done  so.  I expect  the  cause  of  your  failure  is 
too  liberal  treatment  at  first.  The  plants  prob- 
ably have  a loose  soil  and  a rather  large  root-run. 
whereas  they  require  the  opposite  treatment. 
It  is  possible  also  that  the  ventilation  has  not 
been  sufficient.  I advise  you  to  pinch  off  the 
tops  of  the  plants  one  leaf  above  the  farthest 
bunch  of  fruit,  as  the  topping  often  causes  the 
fruit  to  set  better.  In  future  grow  the  plants 
in  7-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  and  get  the  first  bunch 
of  fruit  set  before  you  plant  them  out.  Change 
a good  part  of  the  soil  in  the  border  every  year, 
and  let  it  be  rather  dry  at  planting-time.  \Yhen 
the  plants  are  set  out,  give  the  soil  a good  ram- 


ming, and  afterwards  moderate  supplies  of 
water,  but  avoid  the  use  of  all  stimulants  until  j 
the  second  or  third  bunch  of  fruit  is  set.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Tomatoes  do  not  want  any 
stimulant  all  the  time  the  fruits  swell  to  a 
moderate  size  and  the  growth  is  fairly  vigorous. 

-J.  C.  C. 

1496.— Treatment  of  Asparagus. —It 

would  have  been  better  to  have  put  out  younger 
plants.  Yearlings,  if  fairly  well  grown,  are 
better  than  older  ones.  At  any  rate,  I should 
not  recommend  older  plants  than  two  years 
from  the  seed.  The  best  treatment  now  would 
be  to  water  freely  with  liquid-manure.  House  ; 
sewage  will  do  ; even  plain  water  would  be 
useful.  The  plants  are  evidently  stunted,  and 
require  more  nourishment,  especially  moisture. 
— E.  H. 

The  beds,  from  some  reason  or  other, 

seem  to  have  been  a complete  failure.  Aspara- 
gus needs  rich,  deep  soil.  Plant  out  when  the  I 
young  plants  have  made  some  growth  in  April. 
One-year-old  plants  are  best.  They  should  be 
carefully  taken  up  and  be  planted  at  once,  the 
crown  of  the  plants  about  2 inches  below  the 
surface.  In  a width  of  12  feet  there  would  be 
room  for  two  beds,  three  rows  in  each,  2 feet 
between  the  rows  and  18  inches  between  the 
plants.  The  young  plants  should  have  sticks 
put  to  them  to  prevent  their  snapping  over  by 
the  wind. — J.  J).  E. 

The  cause  of  your  failure  is  not  far  to 

seek.  The  plants  were  too  old  when  put  out. 
Unless  three-year-old  plants  are  very  carefully 
handled,  and  not  moved  before  the  young  shoots 


Cauliflower  " Early  London."  (See  page  307.) 


are  2 inches  or  3 inches  long,  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed so  well  in  the  end  as  plants  two  years 
younger.  I admit  there  is  something  gained  by 
planting  two-year-old  plants,  but  in  the  end  I 
prefer  them  one  year  younger.  I go  further, 
and  say  that  the  best  permanent  Asparagus-beds 
are  obtained  by  sowing  the  seed  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  from  your  statement  I 
certainly  would  not  lose  any  more  time  with 
the  plants  you  now  have,  but  root  them  out  and 
put  in  younger  plants  next  spring,  or  you  may 
destroy  half  of  the  bed  now,  ami  when  the  new 
part  gets  established  destroy  the  old  if  it  has 
not  improved. — J.  C.  C. 


1414.  — Frogs.  — No  doubt  the  creatures 
noticed  by  “ X.”  were  small  frogs.  They  may 
often  be  found  in  very  large  numbers  near  ponds, 
&c. , as  probably  only  a small  proportion  of  them 
reach  maturity.  They  have  many  enemies  ; in 
the  water  certain  fish  make  short  work  of  them, 
and  various  birds  destroy  numbers  of  them  on 
land.  When  one  knows  what  shoals  of  tad- 
poles one  often  sees,  and  that  each  one  which 
lives  will  become  a frog,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
small  frogs  are  abundant  at  times. — G.  S.  S. 


BEES. 


1617.— Dark-coloured  honey  — What  causes  the 
honey  to  be  of  a dark  colour,  principally  in  sections  imper- 
fectly sealed? — E.  S.  J.,  Sorwich. 

151$.— System  of  Bee  keeping. —In  C.ardrnino, 
May  7th  last,  “A."  refers  to  the  s\ stem  adopted  by  a 
Kentish  Bee-keeper  (Mr.  Wells).  Would  he  kindly  inform 
me  where  I can  get  a detailed  statement  of  the  system  ?— 
J 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 

Gardening  free  oj  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  Ml  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only , and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardkxi.no,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
In  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  arul  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  G arousing 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1519. — Cutting  back  Oleanders.— Should  Olean- 
ders be  cut  back  after  flowering  ? — Lotus. 

1520. — Potting  Maiden  hair  Perns  — When  is 
the  right  time  to  pot  Maiden-hair  Kerns  ?— Buy. 

1521. — Pruning  Raspberry-canes.— Willsomeone 
kindly  tell  me  when  is  the  right  time  to  do  this?— Zbagma. 

1522. — Planting  Holly-trees  — " ill  “ E.H.”  kindly 
tell  me  when  is  the  right  time  to  plant  these?— Zeagma. 

1523. —“  China  Rose  ” Radish.— Will  someone  who 
has  grown  China  Rose  Radish  kindly  tell  me  when  to  sow 
it  and  how  long  I shall  be  able  to  use  it? — (Querist. 

1524. — Growing  Freesias.— I wish  to  know  how- 
to grow-  Freesias,  when  the  bulbs  should  be  potted,  what 
sou  to  use,  and  if  they  require  much  heat?— Turvev. 

1525. — Begonia  flowers  dropping  off.— Why  do 
the  blossoms  of  Begonias  drop  oil  without  even  being 
touched  ? The  plants  seem  perfectly  healthy. — Nemo. 

1526. — Lobelia-cuttings.— When  is  the  proper  time 
to  take  cuttings  of  Blue  and  White  Lobelia,  in  the  autumn 
or  keep  the  plants  all  the  winter  and  take  the  cuttings 
in  the  spring  ?— Boz. 

1527. — Use  of  Tomato  house  in  winter.— Will 
someone  advise  me  how-  to  devote  the  space  profitably  in 
a large  unheated  Tomato-house  during  the  winter  mont  hs 
— Young  Gardener,  Devon. 

1523.— Ants  eating  into  the  calyx  of  Carna 
tions.  — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  a cure  lor  the  abor  e ? 
Several  of  my  Carnations  have  been  completely  spoilt  this 
year  by  the  ants. — L B.  R. 

1529. — Drying  soil  and  turf  — Does  drying  soil, 
turf,  and  leaf-mould  injure  the  quality  of  the  same  ' I 
have  leaf-mould  which  is  full  of  tvireworms.  How  can  I 
get  rid  of  them  ? — Flora. 

1530. — Treatment  of  Auriculas  —Is  it  advisable 
to  lift  Auriculas  from  the  ground  and  pot  them?  If  so, 
when  should  it  be  done  ? Should  they  he  placed  in  cold- 
frame  or  greenhouse  ? — Beginner. 

1531. — Strawberry  for  a shady  border.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  Strawberry  for  a very 
shadv  border,  where  they  will  get  very  little  sun? 
Locality,  South  Devon  ? — A.  B.  B. 

1532. — Iron  pump  for  greenhouse  — 1 ant  think- 
ing  of  fixing  a small  iron  pump  in  a greenhouse,  which  will 
he  over  a warehouse.  Will  the  iron  which  might  come 
from  the  pump  injure  the  plants? — Flora. 

1533. — Rose-cuttings.— When  is  the  right  time  to 
put  in  cuttings  of  Roses,  and  what  sorts  of  pieces  should 
be  taken,  the  shoots  that  have  just  bloomed  or  new 
shoots  ? They  are  to  be  struck  outdoors.— Boz. 

1534. — Building  a lean-to  house  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  if  a rafter  3 inches  by  2 inches  and  12  feet 
long  will  carry  glass  12  inches  by  18  inches  without  sup- 
port underneath? — Young  Gardener,  Devon. 

1525.— Cherries  and  Plums  for  a west  wall. 
—What  Cherries  and  Plums  w ould  do  best  on  a west  wall  ? 
Would  the  large  White  Heart  Cherry  do,  and  would  a 
Green  Gage  do  ? Locality,  South  Devon.— A.  B.  B. 

1536. — Hoya  carnosa  losing  its  flowers  — I 
have  a plant  of  this  Hova  in  a greenhouse,  and  the  flower- 
buds  fall  oil  before  they  expand.  Will  someone  kindly  let 
me  know-  how  to  treat  it  to  save  the  blooms  ?— Jas.  Bbale 

1537. — Strawberries  in  pots —I  want  to  grow 
■ some  Strawberries  in  pots  in  a greenhouse.  " hen  should 

ihey  be  potted,  and  what  sized  pots  should  I use  ? Also, 
when  should  they  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  ?— Be- 
GINNER. 

1533.— Manure  for  Vine  borders.— I am  recom- 
mended to  give  my  Vine  borders  a good  supply  of  slaughter- 
house manure  in  the  autumn.  They  are  six-year-old  Vines, 
and  this  year  bearing  very  heavily.  Would  this  he  right '- 
— Wexford. 

1539.  — Close-growing  plant  for  a grave  — I 

should  like  to  know  if  th*re  is  any  small,  close-growing 
plant  which  would  be  suitable  to  sow  over  a crave  as  a 
substitute  for  Grass,  which  always  becomes  coarse  and 
long?— Zia. 

1540. — Marguerite  Carnations.— Will  some  o 
vour  readers  kiudlv  tell  me  if  the  Marguerite  Carnations 
are  best  propagated  by  layering  or  cuttings,  or  only  from 

j seed,  and  time  of  the  year  it  should  be  done?— South 
Staffordshire. 

1541.  — A plague  of  woodlice  — will  someone  name 
a remedy  that  will  enable  me  to  get  rid  of  woodlice  ? They 
swarm  iii  thousands  in  n y frames  and  forcing-pits.  I have 
put  a number  of  toads  into  both,  but  still  1 am  unable 

1 to  master  these  pests,  who  eat  off  all  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it 
is  set,  or  earlier.— G.  S.  Hixchliff. 
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1542.  — Heating  a greenhouse  with  an  oil- 
stove—  I have  a email  lean-to  greenhouse,  facing  south- 
west. Would  an  oil-stove  heat  it  sufficiently  to  keep  out 
frost?  If  not,  what  would  he  suitable ? locality,  South- 
ampton.— Percy. 

1543. — An  autumn  border.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  a list  of  herbaceous  plants  suitable  for  a border  to 
make  it  bright  during  August,  September,  and  October  ? 
Nothing  but  hardy  things  required.  Locality,  middle  of 
Ireland.— Tully  Nally. 

1511.— Plants  for  winter  flowering.— I have 
two  small  greenhouses,  7 feet  by  10  feet  each,  and  have 
plenty  of  artificial  heat.  What  would  be  the  best  to  grow 
for  nroflt  in  the  shape  of  cut  bloom  or  otherwise  for  the 
coming  winter? — F.  F.  II. 

1545.— Clematises  in  a greenhouse.— l,  Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  alarge-tlowered  green- 
house Clematis,  pale-lilac  colour  ? 2,  Also  please  favour 
me  with  name  of  one  or  two  Clematises  suitable  by  small- 
ness of  growth  for  pot  culture?— M.  I>. 

1515.— Cape  Gooseberry.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  some  information  about  the  cultivation  and  man- 
agement of  the  Cape  Gooseberry— to  what  size  it  grows, 
which  is  the  best  soil  and  aspect  to  suit  it,  and  what  use 
can  be  made  of  the  fruit  ? — Home  Farm. 

1517.— Trees  in  a windy  spot.— What  is  the  best 
method  of  securing  young  trees  12  feet  to  15  feet  high 
in  a windy  situation  ? Should  wire  stays  be  used,  and  how 
should  they  be  fixed  to  the  tree  so  as  to  avoid  injury  ? 
What  gauge  of  wire  is  required? — E.  II.  Hooper. 

1548. — Ply  on  Hollies.— I have  a Holly-tree  which 
stands  11  feet  high,  and  it  is  infested  with  fly  from  top  to 
bottom,  also  a Holly-hedge.  Will  someone  kindly  inform 
me  of  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  it  ? Would  svrin 
ing  with  parafiin-oil  do  any  good  ?— M.  Weatiierill.  ' 

1549. — A legal  question.— If  I employ  a man  eight 
hours  a day  in  my  garden,  where  there  are  no  greenhouses, 
am  I required  to  pay  a tax  as  for  a male  servant  ? He  (the 
gardener)  is  under  no  term  of  engagement,  and  does  not 
live  in  the  house.  I pay  him  weekly.— Reviresco. 

1550. — Lawn  sand  and  Plantains.— What  has 
been  the  experience  of  anyone  with  lawn  sand  when  used 
for  eradicating  Plantains  ? I believe  that  although  they 
are  killed  down  for  the  time  being,  they  spring  up  the  fol- 
lowing season  more  thickly  than  ever.  — E.  II  Hooper. 

1551. — Roses  with  imperfect  flowers.— I have 
a Rose-bush  “Boieldieu"  on  south  border,  which  does  not 
perfect  its  bloom.  It  has  borne  for  three  seasons  numer- 
ous large  buds  as  hard  as  a tennis-ball  which  never  open. 
Will  someone  suggest  a course  of  treatment  to  remedy  this 
defect  ?-G.  L. 

1552. — Chrysanthemums  in  pots.— I have  some 
Chrysanthemum-plains  in  pots  that  have  been  stopped 
twice.  Now  should  I pinch  out  the  buds  I see  forming  up 
the  stems  and  only  leave  the  head  one,  or  leave  three 
or  four  buds  beside  the  head  ? The  plants  are  for  ordinary 
decoration. — W.  D. 

1553. — Zonal  “Geraniums”  for  exhibition.— 

Will  some  successful  exhibitor  give  me  the  names  and  cul 
tural  notes  of  the  best  half-dozen  Single  Zonal  “Gera- 
niums” for  exhibition  ? I have  a spacious  pit  at  my  dispo- 
sal, would  that  answer  my  purpose?  I mean  trained 
plants.— Excelsior. 

1554. — Espalier  Apple-trees.— I have  a number  of 
Apple-trees  trained  as  Espaliers.  Tney  all  fruit  well,  and 
have  made  very  strong  growth  of  from  21-  feet  to  3 feet  in 
length.  Can  I prune  them  at  all  now,  as  the  growth  rattier 
crowds  the  fruit?  If  I can  prune,  what  length  should  I 
shorten  back  to  ? — G.  W.  B. 

1555. — Bignonia  capreolata. — I got  a fine  plant  of 
Bignoma  last  year,  and  it  has  grown  to  a fair  height  this 
summer,  hut  is  not  showing  any  sign  of  flowering.  It  is 
planted  in  an  S-inch  or  O-inch  pot  against  the  hack  wall  of 
a sunny  greenhouse.  What  can  1 do  to  bring  it  into 
flowering  condition  ? — Lotus. 

1556. — Maggots  In  Cauliflowers.— I have  for 
several  years  endeavoured  to  grow  Cauliflowers,  and  they 
thrive  up  to  the  flowering  stage,  and  then  droop  and  die. 
This  is  caused  by  the  maggots  in  the  stems.  I have  tried 
petroleum,  gas  and  other  lime,  also  soot,  without  effect 
Will  someone  advise  what  to  do  ?— South  Wales. 

1557. — Treatment  of  Palms.-I  have  just  bought 
some  Palms  (Phcenix  tenuis  and  Seaforthia  ele^ans)  for 
drawing-room  decoration.  They  are  large  plants  in  small 
pots,  and  I desire  to  keep  them  in  small  pots.  Ouo-ht  I to 
use  any  manure,  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  best  kind,  and  what 
quantities  ought  I to  use  ?— Mrs.  D. 

1558. — Rose  “R eve  d’Or.”— Would  “J.  c.  C.” 
kindly  give  me  his  advice  upon  pruning  this  Rose  ? I have 
a plant  which  has  this  year  bloomed  on  every  lateral  shoot 
and  would  it  have  been  possible  to  have  pruned  to  o-et  an 
autumn  show,  or  must  1 content  myself  with  one  crop  of 
bloom  from  Climbing  Roses  ?— A.  J.  S. 

15£n;~Heating  a small  greenhouse.— I have  a 
small  lean-to  greenhouse,  12  feet  by  6 feet.  Would  some- 
one kindly  advise  me  as  to  what  heating  apparatus  would 
exclude  frost  from  such  things  as  “ Geraniums,”  Fuchsias, 
&c.  ? Would  an  oil-stove  answer,  if  so,  what  quantity  of 
oil  would  it  consume  per  week  ?— Novice. 

Lm-Heatdng  a greenhouse. —Will  anyone 
To/  t advise  me  how  to  heat  a greenhouse  10  feet  by 
18  feet,  so  as  to  keep  frost  out?  I want  some  stove  to  be 
placed  in  the  house  itself,  the  flue  to  go  through  the  wall. 

I intend  after  this  winter  rebuilding  and  putting  in  hot- 
water  pipes,  so  require  something  inexpensive.— J.  H.  B. 

1561.  - Treatment  of  old  Black  Currant- 
bushes-  I have  several  very  old  Black  Currant-trees  in 
my  garden  A great  many  of  the  branches  lie  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  besides  looking  very  untidy,  take  up  a lot  of 
room.  The  trees  bore  a good  deal  of  fruit  this  year  Will 
someone  kmdly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  deal  with  them  ?— 
Zeagma. 

J,^?--An  over-luxuriant  Apple-tree. -What 

would  J.  D.  E.  advise  me  to  do  with  an  over-luxuriant 
growing  Apple-tree  ? It  bears  no  fruit,  yet  is  a picture  of 
health  ! It  has  not  been  pruned  at  all.  It  has  been  grafted 
upon  a Lord  Suffield.  I intended  root-prunin^  this 
autumn,  and  if  that  did  not  succeed,  to  cut  the  graft  away 
and  cut  hard  back,  and  prune  yearly.  Should  I be  likely  to 
succeed  in  obtaining  fruit  then  ?— Excelsior. 


16(13.— Roses  for  a smoky  and  windy  locality. 

—Will  Homeonc  tell  me  the  names  of  a few  ItoHes  that 
would  flower  well  in  a locality  450  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
some  smoke,  with  west  winds  ? The  Rose  Baroness  Roths- 
child grows  well.  1 am  informed  those  with  glossy  leaves 
and  green  stems  will  do  best,  hut  I do  not  know  the  names 
of  any  such.— Lanarkshire. 

1564.— Climbing  Rose  for  a greenhouse.— I 

want  a Climbing  Rose  for  my  greenhouse,  facing  south- 
west (unheated),  7 feet  b,y  5 feet.  I want  one  that  will 
bloom  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  Will  someone 
kindly  give  name  and  treatment,  and  whethpr  the  Rose 
should  he  planted  out  or  grown  in  a pot?  Would  W.  A. 
Richardson  be  a suitable  Rose?— Percy. 

1505.  — Packing  Grapes.— Will  someone  please  to 
inform  me  of  the  best  way  to  pack  hot-house  Grapes  for 
carriage  by  hand  in  a hamper?  I have  found  that  on  for- 
mer occasions  that  the  Grapes  by  their  own  weight  bruise 
those  on  the  bottom  layer,  and-consequently  their  appear 
ance  is  spoiled,  and,  what  is  worse,  fermentation  soon  sets 
in,  and  the  fruit  is  rendered  worthless.— C.  R.  C. 

1506. — Treatment  of  Gooseberry  -bushes.— My 

Gooseberries-bUBhes  areyearly  pruned,  never  dug  between 
but  heavily  top-dressed  with  good  stable-manure.  The 
garden  is  surrounded  with  a high  wall  and  outside  that 
high  trees.  This  year  for  the  first  time  these  twelve  years 
I have  had  scarcely  any  berries,  hut  they  have  made  a large 
amount  of  wood.  What  would  be  the  best  treatment 
Wexkord. 

1567. — White  and  Red  Roses  for  pegging 
down. — I should  like  some  information  as  to  the  names 
of  White  Roses  suitable  for  pegging  down  ? Would  Mine, 
Gabriel  Luizet  prove  a strong  grower  and  free  flowerer 
Bouquet  d'Or  and  General  Jacqueminot  grow  well  in  the 
soil  of  my  garden,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  I should 
also  like  the  names  of  some  Dark-red  Roses  for  the  same 
purpose  ?— Susie. 

1568. — Wintering  Lobelias  — Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  if  cuttings  of  the  ordinary  blue  edging  Lobelia  will 
live  through  the  winter  in  a cold  frame  as  Calceolaria 
cuttings  will  do  ? Also  if  the  cuttings  should  be  in  the 
ground  or  in  boxes,  and  if  they  will  require  heat  to  start 
them  in  the  spring?  Failing  this,  what  is  the  best  way  for 
anyone  who  has  no  hot-house  to  keep  the  plants  in  the 
winter  ? — Birmingham. 

1569  —Rose  trees  in  open  ground  — 1 shall  be 
pleased  if  someone  will  kindly  reply  to  following  query? 
I have  suburban  garden  with  a high  wall  all  round,  the  long 
wall  facing  south-west  (same  aspect  as  front  of  detached 
villa),  and  I am  anxious  to  plant  Rose-trees  in  the  borders 
and  Climbing  Roses  for  the  walls.  What  are  the  bestvarie 
ties  for  the  purpose,  and  when  and  how  should  I plant 
same  ?— Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

1570  — Chrysanthemums  flowering.  — About 
July  10  the  pomes  of  my  Chrysanthemums  were  pinched 
out.  The  young  shoots  now  average  each  about  3 inches 
in  length.  Will  the  plants  bloom  very  late  or  not  at  all  ? 
They  are  mostly  Japanese  kinds,  such  as  Elaine,  E.  Moly- 
neux,  Stanstead  Surprise,  Stanstead  White,  C.  de  Ger- 
miny,  Etnile  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  J.  Wright,  Florence  Percy, 
Edouard  Audiguier,  Ada  Spaulding,  &c.—  Percy. 

1571— Cucumbers  turningyellow.— Will  some 
one  kindly  inform  me  why  Cucumbers  grown  in  a frame 
should  turn  yellow  and  drop  off  almost  as  soon  as  formed, 
and  those  that  do  become  larger  grow  twisted  and  bulbous? 
Last  year  they  were  treated  under  the  same  condiiions 
and  I had  a splendid  crop.  Strange  to  say,  I have  been 
informed  by  two  gentlemen,  living  in  different  prrtsof  the 
country,  that  their  Cucumbers  have  failed  iu  the  same 
way.— Nemo. 

1572. — A blighted  Ceanothus.—  I have  a plant 
ten  years  old,  of  Ceanothus  azureus  growing  up  a south- 
west wall  of  my  house  in  loamy  soil.  Bougn  after  bough 
withers  up  and  dies  off.  I have  tried  cutting  the  dead  part 
away,  and  though  it  sprouts  again  another  bough  is  soon 
attacked.  The  plant  is  still  full  of  life  and  reaches  to  the 
roof.  It  is  evident  that  the  mischief  is  caused  by  a scaly 
blight.  If  anyone  can  suggest  a remedy  I shali  be  most 
grateful? — E.  M. 

1573. — Parasite  on  Lemon-scented  Verbenas. 

Will  someone  please  to  inform  me  what  is  the  name  of 
a minute  parasite  which  infests  my  Lemon- scented  Ver- 
benas? It  is  light  in  colour,  and  spins  a web  all  over  the 
plant,  ultimately  bringing  it  to  a premature  death.  It 
appears  to  breed  with  as  much  freedom  as  the  ordinary 
aphis  or  plant-louse,  and  is  quite  as  difficult  to  get  rid  of, 
being  so  very  small.  I have  never  seen  it  on  any  other 
plant.— F.  Cobb. 

1574.  — Unpruned  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries.—Will  someone  kindly  advise  me  what  to  do 
with  Currants  (Red)  and  Gooseberries  which  were  not 
pruned  last  year,  and  have  got  into  a bad  state,  with  the 
growth  of  last  year  and  this?  They  have  wood  of  3 feet 
and  more  in  length,  which  ordinarily,  I suppose,  would 
have  been  pruned  back.  Ought  they  to  be  cut  back  to 
the  old  wood  ? They  would  have  been,  I suppose,  if  done 
last  spring?— G.  W.  B. 

1575. 


GrowingZonalPelargoniums.-lshould 

like  a few  hints  on  the  growing1  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums? 
I grow  a good  many  successfully  as  regards  flowers  but  I 
never  can  get  a decent-shaped  plant,  no  matter  how  I try 
A great  many  gardeners  seem  to  despise  these  Pelar- 
goniums, but  I am  particularly  fond  of  them,  and  I do  not 
know  any  plant  which  gives  amateurs  a better  return  for 
their  work.  A few  hints  from  an  experienced  Grower 
would  much  oblige?— W.  B. 

1576  — Tomatoes,  Grapes,  &c.,  for  profit.— 

Haying  nothing  to  do,  and  wanting  some  employment  that 
will  busy  me  and  yet  be  profitable,  I am  thinking  of  ^oin°-  in 
for  producing  Tomatoes,  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  Strawberries 
&c.,  under  glass.  I want  to  begin  in  a way-  large  enough 
to  employ  a man  who  thoroughly  understands  it.  I shall 
have  to  build  some  houses.  When  is  a good  time  to  com- 
mence ? Would  it  be  profitable  enough  to  pay  a man,  say 
a pound  to  twenty-five  shillings  a week,  and  interest  on 
capital  invested  ? Of  course,  I must  have  sufficient  <riass 
put  up  to  keep  the  man  wholly  employed,  also  myself 
partially.  I thought,  as  I live  within  easy  distance  of  all 
the  watering-places  in  East  Kent,  I should  have  a good 
opportunity  of  disposing  of  the  produce,  the  surplus  to  be 
sent  to  the  London  market.— Glasshouses. 


1577. — Phlox  Drummorull.— Will  someone  kindly 
help  me  by  advice  in  growing  these?  1 sowed  them  in 
March,  pricked  them  out,  and  planted  them  out.  Snails 
and  slugs  ate  more  than  half,  the  surviving  plants  do  not 
grow  at  all  well.  They  are  so  small  and  thin.  The  colours 
are  most,  beautiful,  hut  I want  to  get  larger  and  more 
bushy  plants.  1 tried  putting  six  in  a pot,  hut  they  are 
no  better.  Would  an  autumn  sowing  be  better  ?— Lector. 

1578. — Management  of  bowling-green,  &c.— 

Being  in  charge  of  a bowling-green  and  tennis-lawn,  I am 
desirous  of  obtaining  some  information  about  their  man- 
agement? The  greens  are  laid  on  aHhes,  the  turf  being 
only  2 inches  thick,  and  the  Grass  is  very  rough.  I mow 
them  once  a week,  and  roil  them  every  other  day,  hut  still 
the  Grass  looks  brown,  and  keeps  dying  off  in  patches.  I 
should  like  to  get  them  thick  in  bottom  Grass,  and  like  a 
carpet. — Sunlight. 

1579. — Building  a Tomato  and  G’hrysanthe- 
mum-house.— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  con- 
struct a house  for  Tomatoes  and  Chrysanthemums  24  feet 
long  by  14  feet  wide  (all  wood  and  glass,  except  front  of 
house,  which  I presume  must  he  of  brickwork;,  heated 
with  glazed  sanitary  pipes?  Please  give  thicknesses  of 
woodwork,  length  ol  rafters,  &c.,  and  probable  cost  ? Also 
say  if  yellow  deal  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  red 
deal? — An  Old  Subscriber. 

1580. — Mulching  plants.— There  is  an  interesting 
article  in  an  old  nuinberof  Gardening,  Aug.  13th,  1881,  by 
“Mr.  P.  Henderson,”  on  the  great  advantages  of  mulch- 
ing plants  with  Sphagnum  .Moss  and  bone-meal.  Will 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  where  I can  procure  Sphagnum 
Moss,  or  if  ordinary  Moss  would  do  as  well,  the  name  of 
the  proper  bone-meal,  as  many  kinds  are  manufactured 
the  names  of  those  plants  it  would  not  injure,  and  in  what 
proportion,  and  how  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  Moss/— 
Nina. 

1581.  — Mildewed  own-root  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Roses.— Would  “,J.  C.  C.”  kindly  tell  me  the 
best  course  to  take  with  my  Roses?  I came  to  this  place 
last  August,  and  the  bushes  were  all  mildewed.  I could 
not  get  them  right  all  summer.  In  April  I cut  them  down 
to  the  ground,  and  it  seems  that  tney  are  going  to  be  as 
bad  this  season.  I have  syringed  them  olten  with  soap-suds 
and  clean  water.  Some  that  I brought  with  me  are  quite 
clean.  Any  information  on  this  point  would  irreatlv 
oblige?— James  Lowe. 

1582. — Old  Orange-trees,  &c. — I have  some  very 
old  Orange-trees  in  boxes.  They  have  got  rather  ragged. 
Dare  I cut  off  some  top  shoots  to  make  them  less  high"and 
more  full  ? Unfortunately,  I cannot  cut  them  quite1  close 
as  I have  no  heat  to  put  them  in.  la  winter  they  are  in  a 
glass-house  with  no  heating,  unless  very  cold,  then  I put 
a little  oil-stove  in  at  night.  A smaller  one  I want  to  shape 
well  has  looked  very  bad,  but  is  now  shooting  well.  I have 
also  a Lemon,  and  it  is  very  large  and  scraggy.  Dare  I cut 
that,  and  when  and  how  much  ? — M. 

1583. — A forcing-house  for  profit.— What  crop 
ought  I to  grow  for  profit  in  a small  forcing-house  ? I 
suppose  it  is  too  late  for  Cucumbers,  as  I have  no  hot- 
water  apparatus?  I thought  perhaps  a crop  of  Mushrooms 
might  answer  my  purpose.  I should  be  glad  if  anyone 
would  kindly  advise  me?  If  Mushrooms  would  suit  I 
should  like  to  know  what  soil  to  make  the  beds  with,  and 
what  degrees  of  heat  would  be  required  during  the  winter 
months?  Also,  what  is  the  best  manner  of  disposing  of 
Mushrooms  for  profit  ?— A Fresh  Reader. 

1584. — Canterbury  Bells  not  flowering.— I 
have  a number  of  fine  healthv-looking  plants  of  these  raised 
from  seed  last  year,  many  of  them  18  inches  across  ; but 
there  has  been  no  sign  of  flower  on  any  of  them.  The  seed 
was  started  under  glass,  and  they  were  transplanted  into 
the  borders  in  the  spring.  I shail  be  much  obliged  if  any- 
one can  tell  me  the  reason?  I have  now  some  youno- 
plants  of  two  or  three  varieties,  grown  from  seed  sown  this 
season  in  the  open  ground.  When  should  I move  them 
and  may  I expect  them  to  flower  next  year  ? Other  things 
flower  well  here.— C.  M.  F. 

1585. — Vines  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  — I 

have  three  Grape-Vines  planted  in  a border,  aspect  due 
south.  Inside  my  greenhouse  (which  has  no  artificial  heat 
in  it)  I made  up  a border  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  in  which  I 
plunged  Ferns  in  pots.  Where  the  Vines  have  been 
wrought  through  the  stems  have  made  strong  roots  through 
the  fibre  into  the  soil,  which,  of  course,  will  be  much 
colder  than  that  outside.  Should  these  roots  be  cut  off 
when  the  Vines  are  at  rest?  The  Vines  have  not  yet  suf- 
fered. I have  a good  crop  of  fruit  and  of  fine  quality. 
This  is  the  second  fruiting  season.— G.  L. 

1586. — Peach-trees  in  a cold  orchard  house. 
—Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  is  probably  the  matter 
with  my  Peach-trees  in  a cold  orchard  house  ? Early  in 
the  spring,  whether  from  frost  or  not  I do  not  know,  but 
the  Peaches  all  fell  off  when  about  the  size  of  a Pea, ’then 
the  mealy-bug  came,  but  I got  rid  of  them  ; now  the  trees 
seem  to  be  shedding  their  leaves  too  early,  and  look  very 
sickly.  What  had  I better  do  to  ensure  a crop  of  fruit 
next  year?  The  trees  have  been  planted  four  years,  and 
have  borne  immense  quantities  of  fruit  till  this  year  — 

* P.  C. 


1587. — A lean-to  Tomato-house  — I intend  this 
autumn  to  build  a Tomato-house,  and  shall  be  glad  of  prac- 
tical advice  ? It  will  be  a lean-to,  fixed  in  an  angle  formed 
by  walls  with  south  and  west  aspects,  the  end  wall  bein<^ 
west.  1 can  have  a south  frontage  of  14  feet.  Is  much 
brickwork  necessary,  or  can  I have  the  glass  almost  to  the 
ground,  and  would  a raised  border  at  the  back  be  best,  or 
the  entire  floor  level  ? What  is  the  best  method  of  heating  ? 
I cau  have  gas  very  easily.  I do  not  require  heat  during 
the  winter  months  more  than  is  necessary  to  supply  Toma’ 
toes  from,  say,  May  or  June.  What  else  can  be  grown 
successfully  with  Tomatoes?  Can  Cucumbers?  My 
county  is  Warwickshire. — E.  L. 

1588. — Roses,  &C.,  on  a wall.— I have  a blank  wall, 
about  3 feet  high  between  the  door  and  window  of  my 
house  front.  This  wall  I am  desirous  of  covering  with 
foliage,  and  having  read  in  Gardening  concerning  the 
Rose  “ Dundee  Rambler,”  also  the  Rose  “ Seven  Sister9,"  I 
should  feel  obliged  if  someone  would  kindly  say  which  of 
these  Roses  it  would  be  advisable  to  get?  I live  about  a 
mile  from  the  town.  The  garden  gets  sun  both  morning  and 
afternoon,  but  in  rough  weather  I also  get  plenty  of  wind, 
including  east  winds.  Could  anyone  suggest  "anythin^ 
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better  than  these  Roses?  1 should  like,  if  possible,  to  have 
something  green  on  this  wail  in  the  winter  as  well  as  sum- 
mer. Could  I plant  anything  else  to  grow  with  a Rose .— 
F.  J. 

1 '»S0. — Management  of  a greynhouse,  &c.— 

Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  manage  a small 
greenhouse  (12  feet  by  10  feet)  heated  bv  a small  oil-stove  t 
1 have  lately  purchased  the  same,  and  should  like  to  grow 
some  flowers  in  it.  I have  some  bulbs  of  I,,  candldum. 
Should  I put  them  into  pois  and  put  them  in  the  house  or 
into  a cold  frame  ? If  so,  what  soil  should  they  have?  I 
intend  growing  Tomatoes  in  the  early  part  of  next  year, 
Bay,  January  or  February.  Would  they  do?  Could  I 
grow  a Marshal  Niel  Bose  in  same  house  ? If  so,  could  I 
plant  it  under  the  staging  or  at  one  end  of  the  house,  or 
should  I be  obliged  to  plant  it  in  a pot,  and  when  is  the 
best  time  to  do  it? — Beginner. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given;  but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
aivice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1.190.— Dendrobium  Dalhousianum  (IF.  M.). 

I am  notable  to  explain  the  cause  of  mildew  on  the 

plant  situated  as  you  describe.  The  only  thing  I can  sug- 
gest is  that  it  is  in  bad  order  at  the  roots.  Look  to  this 
at  once  — M.  B. 

1591.  — Perns  ailing  (Noreombe).—  I should  imagine 
your  Ferns  are  starved  for  want  of  soil,  and  they  conse- 
quently cannot  get  enough  moisture  to  their  roots.  Repot 
them,  and  give  a little  more  space  and  use  some  good  loam 
and  peat  to  pot  in.— J.  J. 

1592. — Trachelium  coeruleum(ff.  Adams).— You 
should  try  any  respectable  seedsman  in  a rather  large  way 
of  business.  The  small  tradesmen  are  not  likely  to  have 
it,  or,  if  so,  not  good  seed.  It  is  a plant  that  so  very  few 
grow  that  the  chances  are  they  do  not  get  sale  enough  for 
it.  It  is  a very  beautiful  plant,  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion.—J.  J. 

1593. — Fungus  on  hardy  Azalea  (Leitrim).— 
Yours  does  not  appear  to  be  a lungus,  but  some  gall  pro- 
duced by  an  insect.  I can  only  advise  you  to  gather  them 
when  youi«g  and  then  put  them  in  the  fire  and  burn  them. 
I am  a great  believer  in  fire  as  a purifier.— J.  J. 


1004.— Unhealthy  Abutilon  leave3  (Constant 
Reader). — The  Abutilon-leaves  sent  were  much  blistered — 
no  doubt  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  a time  ago— and 
they  were  also  covered  with  red  spider.  Syringe  them 
well  twice  or  thrice  daily  with  clean  water,  and,  if  very 
hot  weather  should  again  occur,  shade  them  a little  from 
the  sun’s  rays  A little  weak,  clear  cow  manure-water 
occasionally  will  help  them  to  make  fresh,  clean  growth. 

160.1.— A Zonal  Pelargonium  (Cam.).— A Zonal 
Pelargonium,  generally  speaking,  is  one  of  a large  section 
of  the  Pelargonium  family,  having  its  origin  in  what  was 
commonly  known  formerly  as  the  Scarlet  “Geranium,1 
the  characteristics  of  which  being  that  they  were  plants 
well  adapted  for  bedding  out,  and  produced  _ abundant 
trusses  of  scarlet  flowers.  The  characteristics  of  the 
modern  type  of  the  plant  in  question  being  the  acquisition 
of  a much  wider  range  of  colour  in  the  flowers,  and  a more 
or  less  distinct  zone  or  band  of  colour  in  each  leaf. 

1603.— Unhealthy  Rose-leaf  (Inquirer).  — The 
Rose-leaf  sent  was  badly  mildewed.  It  is  sometimes 
caused  by  excessive  root  moisture,  especially  if  the  drain 
age  of  the  soil  is  bad,  and  also  by  excessive  drought,  or 
rather  periods  of  drought  alternating  with  wet  times.  The 
best  remedy  will  be  to  keep  the  roots  moderately  moist, 
and  syringe  the  plant  with  a solution  of  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium, in  the  proportion  of  a large  wineglassful  to  4 gallons 
of  water.  This  is  probably  the  best  remedy  as  yet  known 
for  the  destruction  of  mildew. 


1594.  —Repotting  Azaleas  (Vernia).  — Azaleas 
should  be  repotted  as  soon  as  t-dey  have  ceased  flowering 
first  carefully  picking  off  all  the  seed-pods  that  have  been 
formed  on  them.  Good  fibry  peat  and  sharp  sand  is  the 
best  soil  for  them.  Do  not  add  leaf-mould  or  decayed 
manure  to  it. 

1595. — Treatment  of  Fuchsias  (rcrn/u).— Fuch- 
sias that  have  tinisned  flowering  should  not  be  cut  back 
until  the  spring,  justas  growth  is  recommencing.  A good 
soil  for  them  is  a mixture  of  turfy  loam,  decayed  manure, 
a little  good  leaf-mould,  and  some  sharp  silver  sand,  all 
well  mixed  together  before  using. 

1596. — Keeping  Mountain  Ash  berries  (liar') 
—The  best  way  to  keep  the  berries  of  the  M ountain  Ash 
fresh  is  to  store  them  in  theoptn  ground  in  thin  layers 
and  cover  with  sandy  soil.  They  should  be  turned  once 
or  twice  during  the  winter,  and  in  March  or  April  sift  the 
seeds  from  the  soil  before  sowing. 

1597.  — Plumbago  capensls  not  flowering 
(Leitrim). — This  is  a beautiful  plant,  but  1 have  never 
experienced  such  a case,  for  I have  always  found  it  flower 
very  freely,  and  can  suggest  nothing  but  that  the  plant  has 
too  much  root  room,  and  that  it  is  growing  too  fast.  Can 
you  not  put  a limit  to  the  root  room  ?— J.  J. 

1198. — Carnation  leaves  covered  with  eggs 
(If.  M.  Boirn)  —1  cannot  say  what  these  eggs  are  that  are 
infesting  your  Carnations;  but  you  should  go  over  the 
plants  and  clip  all  similar  pieces  off  carefully  keeping  them 
together,  and  burn  them  afterwards.  This  is  the  omy  way 
to  get  rid  of  such  nuisances. — J.  J. 

1199. — Summer  pruning  fruit-trees  (Rather- 
field).— The  secondary  growths  which  the  fruit-trees  havi 
'made  should  be  pinched  back  at  once  to  within  two  o 
three  leaves  of  their  base.  This  will  admit  the  sun  and 
air  to  the  main  shoots,  so  that  they  may  become  hard  and 
well  ripened,  an  all  important  matter  in  successful  fruit 
culture. 

1000.— Greenhouse  ventilation  (J.  <?.).— As  a 
rule,  the  side  ventilators  of  any  house,  particularly  if 
tender-leaved  plants  are  grown,  are  better  placed  under 
the  Btaging,  because  in  that  case  the  cold  external  air 
passes  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  becomes  slightly 
warmed  before  reaching  the  plants,  a matter  of  great 
value  in  the  winter  season. 

1601. — Oncldium  crispum  (II.  R.  E.).—l  have 
never  heard  before  of  this  species  thriving  in  the  East 
India  house,  but  if  it  does  do  so,  let  it  remain,  and  rest  the 
plant  in  the  warm  end  of  the  Odontoglossutu  house,  when, 
of  course,  it  must  be  kept  much  drier,  but  never  allow  it 
to  get  dry.  I am  glad  you  find  some  help  from  the  Orchid 
notes  in  Gardening,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  I am  not 
infallible.— M.  B. 

1602. — Gooseberry -cuttings  (Rother  field).— The 
best  time  of  the  year  to  take  Vooseberry-cuttings  is  during 
October  and  November,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen 
off  the  bushes.  Weil-ripened  shoots  of  medium  strength 
and  about  a foot  in  length  may  be  selected,  and  the  eyes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shoot  should  all  be  removed,  say,  to 
half  the  length  of  it.  They  can  then  be  planted  in  rows 
firmly,  in  a border  of  rather  sandy  soil. 

1603. — Unfruitful  standard  Cherry  - tree 
(Xorice). — Probably  the  Cherry-tree  in  question  is  of  a 
worthless  kind.  If  so,  any  trouble  spent  on  its  renovation 
would  be  wasted  ; it  would  be  better  to  destroy  it  and 
plant  another  variety.  If,  however,  you  can  ascertain  that 
it  is  of  a good  kind,  then  try  the  effect  of  root-pruning. 
Dig  a trench  2 feet  wide  around  it,  several  feet  from  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  and  to  a depth  of  about  3 feet.  Cut  off 
all  roots  found  therein,  and  till  up  the  trench  again  with 
good  flesh  turfy  loam,  lav  ing  all  over  the  soil  near  the  tree 
a thick  mulching  of  decayed  manure.  This  will  induce 
the  formation  of  fibrous  roots,  and  may  bring  about  a 
state  of  fruitfulness,  if  the  kind  is  of  any  value.  If  the 
branches  of  the  tree  have  become  very  thick,  thin  them  out 
a little  when  the  leaves  have  fallen  off. 


1607.— Quince  tree  not  flowering(Sf«o).- Root 
pruning  is  probably  the  best  thing  to  be  done  to  render  the 
Quince  fruitful.  At  the  end  of  September  dig  a trench 
around  it,  about  2 feet  or  3 feet  deep,  and  5 feet  or  6 feet 
distant  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  cutting  off  all  roots  that 
are  found.  When  this  is  done,  fill  up  the  trench  with 
fresh  turfy  soil.  This  will  induce  the  formation  of  fibrous 
roots,  and  most  probably  the  tree  will  afterwards  bear 
good  crops  of  fruit.  All  the  pruning  required  by  the 
Quince  is  Lo  thin  out  some  of  the  weakest  of  the  shoots  to 
prevent  overcrowding  and  to  admit  light  and  air. 

160S. — Prop  3.  gat  ing  Ireslnes  (-4.  B .).—  Iresines 
will  strike  freely  in  the  month  of  September.  A good  plan 
is  to  fill  a number  of  4-inch  pots  with  a mixture  of  sand, 
loam,  and  leaf-soil.  In  these  about  a dozen  cuttings  can 
be  dibbled,  and,  if  kept  moderately  moist,  close,  and 
shaded  in  a warm  frame,  they  will  soon  root ; then  gradu- 
ally inure  to  the  air.  They  should  not  be  potted  off  singly, 
but  be  kept  in  the  store-pots  throughout  the  winter,  in  a 
light  and  comfortably  warm  house.  In  the  early  spring 
they  will  produce  an  abundance  of  cuttings,  which  wall 
strike  freely  in  a warm  vinery. 

1609.  — Transplanting  old  Gooseberry- 

bus  ties  (Auric  - ).—  Old  Gooseberry-bushes  can  he  trans- 
planted sue  vessfully,  and  the  best  time  to  do  it  is  in  the 
month  of  October’;  but,  in  a general  sense,  it  is  much 
better  to  plant  thrifty  young  trees  of  good  kinds  in  the 
same  month -much  more  satisfactory  results  would  be 
likely  to  f >llow.  Tne  principal  thing  to  attend  to  in  the 
simple  pruning  required  by  the  Gooseberry  is  to  keep  the 
main  branches  moderately  thin,  removing  all  cross  shoots, 
and  only  topping  the  remaining  ones  slightly;  the  best 
fruits  are  always  borne  on  those  left  nearly  full  length. 

1610. — Lobelias  for  stock  (Mulberry).— The  best 
plan  will  be  to  cut  off  at  once  all  the  flowers  on  the  Lobelias 
you  wish  to  keep  through  the  winter.  As  soon  as  fresh 
growth  commences  lift  them  carefully  from  the  beds,  and 
pot  them  in  some  good  soil,  composed  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand,  and  put  them  in  a cold  frame,  where  they  can 
remain  until  danger  of  frost  occurs  : then  remove  them 
to  a light  and  airy  position  in  the  greenhouse.  They  will 
grow  slowly  throughout  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  will 
produce  a quantity  of  cuttings,  which  then  strike  root 
very  easily. 

1611.  — Pansies  and  Calceolarias  dying 
(It  B C.)  — fins  is  by  no  means  uncommon  with  these 
plants.  Pansies,  especially  some  of  thed-licate  kinds,  will 
give  way  under  the  influence  of  a day’s  hot  sunshine  after 
a dull,  wet  period.  We  have  found  the  best  remedy  is  to 
shade  and  keep  the  plants  watered  when  the  weather 
continues  dry.  With  Calceolarias  it  is  generally  want  of 
vigour.  Late-planted  ones  often  die.  Earlv  in  April  is 
the  best  time  to  put  these  out.  They  should  be  strong 
plants  that  have  not  been  long  in  pots,  and  if  planted  in 
well-worked  soil  with  plenty  of  good  manure  1 foot  ormore 
below  the  plants  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  losses. 

1612. — Stanhopea  grandiflora  (II.  B.  E ) —This 
is  the  name  of  the  flower  sent.  It  is  a unarming  bloom, 
and,  as  yon  say,  the  perfume  is  delicious  in  the  plant- 
house.  1 am  very  glad  to  have  you  as  another  convert  to 
the  culture  of  these  plants.  It  is  quite  true  the  flowers  do 
not  last  a very  long  time,  and  many  of  the  kinds  are  said 
to  yield  an  odour  too  strong  to  bear,  but  this  is  only  in  a 
badly  ventilated  house.  Do  not  disturb  your  plant  by 
attempting  rebasketing,  for  I have  experienced  the  fact 
that  these  plan's  do  not  flower  freely  until  they  get  com- 
pletely root-bound.  A little  fresh  mould  may  be  given  on 
the  surface  every  spring.— M.  B. 

1613  —Propagating  Echeverias  (T.  Marsh  il).- 
The  offsets  from  these  succulent  plants  strike  root  best  m 
the  spring  of  the  tear,  and  after  they  are  taken  off  they 
should  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  potting  bench  a few  days, 
so  that  their  succulent,  fleshy  stems  have  time  to  dry  up 
a little ; then  they  should  be  put  singly  into  small  pots 
filled  with  hdf  sand  and  loam,  in  a slightly  moist  condition 
They  should  be  placed  in  a house  with  a temperature  of 
about  15  degs.  to  60  degs.  ; but  they  should  not  be  kept 
close,  or  they  will  probably  rot  off  As  soon  as  the  little 
pots  are  full  of  roots  they  can  be  potted  on  into  others  of 
larger  size.  A compost  of  loam  and  sand  suits  them  well 
at  all  stages  of  their  existence. 

1614.— Summer  pruning  Standard  Apples 
(T.  C.  S.). — It  is  getting  very  late  now  for  summer  prun- 
ing, because  the  wood  is,  or  ought  to  be  fast  ripening. 
Tnis  description  of  pruning  is  best  performed  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  when  the  shoots  are  soft.  Standard 
Apples,  however,  do  not  require  much  of  it  at  any  t ine. 
The  side  shoots  on  the  main  branches,  if  becoming  over- 
crowded, should  be  pinched  back  to  3 inches  or  4 inches 
from  the  bise  early  in  the  growing  season,  and  the  termi- 
nal ones  had  better  be  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  unless  some 
of  them  are  taking  an  undue  lead,  and  are  destroying  the 
shape  and  balance  of  the  tree.  If  any  of  the  terminal 
shoots  require  cutting  back,  da  it  at  the  winter  pruning, 
not  now. 


1615. — Propagating  Alternantheras  (A.  B.).— 
Probably  the  be-Bt  way  to  get  up  a stock  of  these  plants  is 
to  take  cuttings  in  September  and  put  them  in  light  sandy 
soil  in  4-inch  pots,  or  small  pans,  well  drained.  They  will 
quickly  root  in  a warm,  close  frame,  and  they  can  be  kept 
through  the  winter  in  the  store  pots  and  pans,  m a light 
and  warm  house,  and  abundance  of  cuttings  will  generally 
be  obtainable  in  the  spring,  and,  as  in  this  case  hear  is  at 
command,  no  trouble  should  be  experienced  in  striking 
them.  Some  growers  pot  up  the  old  plants  from  the  beds 
in  the  autumn,  and  keep  them  over  the  winter  in  asimilar 
manner,  taking  cuttings  in  the  spring,  and  this  latter  plan 
often  answers  well. 

1616. - Hastening  the  ripening  of  Muscat 
Grapes  (Buchan  Bay).— The  only  was  to  hasten  the 
ripening  of  Muscat  Grapes  is  by  the  maintenance  of  a high 
temperature  in  the  vinery,  and  to  give  also  free  ventilation 
whenever  possible.  The  bunches  should  also  be  exposed 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  light.  Muscats  so  treated  put 
on  the  tine  amber  tint  which  is  the  hall  mark  of  good  cul- 
ture. With  regard  to  putting  on  a good  bloom  on  the 
berries  nature  will  do  that  for  you,  if  the  health  of  the 
Vines  is  first-rate,  and  their  culture  has  been  equally  so. 
There  is  a wav  of  putting  an  artificial  bloom  on  Grapes  ; 
but  the  practice  is  a useless  one,  and,  in  the  case  of^fruit 
shown  for  prizes,  an  unfair  one,  too. 

1017. — Culture  of  Hydrangeas  (Subscriber).— 
Hydrangeas  should  be  cue  down  immediately  they  hase 
done  flowering.  As  soon  as  they  hase  thrown  up  some 
fresh  growth  repot  into  a size  larger  pot  in  strong  holding 
loam  and  a little  manure.  Press  this  soil  down  veil  firmly 
around  the  roots,  and  set  them  in  the  open  air  ; abundance 
of  water  will  be  required  during  the  period  of  growth. 
When  there  is  danger  of  frost  in  the  late  autumn  remos  e 
them  to  a greenhouse  or  pit,  where  it  can  be  excluded. 
Durin"  the  dull  winter  months  very  little  water  indeed  is 
required  by  them  at  the  roots.  As  soon  as  active  growth 
commences  in  spring  place  them  in  a light,  airy,  and  com- 
fortably-warm  house,  and  give  abundance  of  moisture  at 
the  root,  and  frequent  soakings  of  liquid-manure,  and  hue 
heads  of  flower  should  result. 

1613.  —Primulas  and  Cinerarias  (Amateur, 
Mott  ram). — Primulas  should  be  sown  early  in  March  in 
shallow  pans,  well  drained,  and  HlledrWi'.h  fine  sifted  loam, 
which  is  added  some  leaf-mould  and  sand;  presi  the 


soil  smooth,  and  slightly  water  the  surface  to  close  up  ana- 
holes  avherein  the  seed  might  get  too  deep  Allow  a day 
for  the  soil  to  dry,  then  sow  the  seeds,  not  too  thickly, 
loverin"  very  slightly,  and  again  pressing  the  surface 
sm  loth"  Place  a piece  of  thin  w hite  paper  over  the  top  lo 
present  the  soil  drying,  so  that  no  water  need  he  given 
until  the  plants  are  up  ; stand  the  pans  in  a house  or 
frame,  with  a temperature  of  50  degs.  As  soon  as  the 
aeeds  vegetate  remove  the  paper,  and  place  the  pan  near 
the  "lass,  so  that  the  seedlings  do  not  get  drawn.  Cine- 
rarias require  similar  treatment,  excepting  that  the  soil 
need  not  b ; covered  o'  er  with  paper,  and  tne  seeds  can  be 
covered  a little  deeper  w ith  mould  thao  Primulas. 

1619  — Grubs  on  Gooseberry  bushes  (C.  J.  S). 
— Your  Gooseberry-busnes  are  evidently  attacked  by  the 
rubs  of  the  Gooseberry  Saav-fl.v  (Nematus  nbesi).  They 
mav  be  killed  in  a-arious  wavs,  by  shaking  them  off  the 
boshes  and  treading  on  them,  and  killing  them  avith  the 
back  of  a spade,  dusting  the  leaves  with  quicklime  when 
the  foliage  is  ivet,  syringing  with  10  lb.  of  soft-soap  and 
the  extract  of  5 lb.  of  Qinsia.  or  the  ju.ee  from  ha'f-i- 
pound  of  Tobacco,  mixeu  avith  100  gallons  of  water  \\  hen 
full  "ro.vn  the  grubs  fall  to  the  ground,  and  burying 
themselves  about  2 inches  from  the  surface,  become  chrysa- 
lides, each  within  a little  dark,  papery  cocoon.  Dunn? 
the  avinter  the  soil  underneath  the  bashes  should  he 
removed  to  the  depth  of  rather  more  than  2 inches;  it 
should  then  be  burnt  or  buried  deeply  (not  less  than 

9 inches),  or  it  may  be  throavn  into  a poultry  yard,  as  here 
the  poultry  svill  soon  pick  out  the  cocoons  ; if  this  system 
of  removing  the  earth  was  carried  out  properly  bv  everyone 
svhose  garden  was  infested  by  this  insect,  it  m gnl  be  regu- 
larly stamped  out.  — G.  S S. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  rem’mS-r  tha>  set 

10  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  th it  w ; cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name ani  aliress  of  s*n 'ter. 

.4.  B.  R.—  The  Grapes  are  evidently  “shanking"  badly. 
How  Ion"  have  the  Vines  been  planted,  and  in  avhat  con- 
dition is  the  border, fic.?  Please  give  particulars.  — f ~ 
The  Roses  are  affected  avith  the  Grange-fungus,  for  which 
there  is  no  reliable  remedy.  Pick  off  and  burn  up  all 

affected  foliage. Mrs.  Mann. -By  all  means  please  send 

the  photograph  of  the  garden.  — — Boe.  —The  best  plan  aa-i  l 
be  to  purchase  the  seed  of  the  Everlastings.  — » exford 
—Give  a top-dressing  of  good  loamy  soil  oser  the  roots  of 
the  lree. J.  A. — Traosplant  the  Pansies  now.- — A ar- 

il ,rij i —The  Peach-leaves  sent  svere  literally  savarming  with 
red-spider  and  thrips.  ani  evidently  the  tree  or  trees . are 
dried  up  at  the  roots,  being  indoors.  This  should  be  seen 
to  at  once,  or  all  the  crop  avill  fail. George  Standing. 


clearer  form.  We  do  not  now  understand  it. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

* Any  corn  mu  mention!  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
smtto  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  lo  the  Editor  of  Garossiso  iLttjs- 
r rated,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  w. c. 


glossum  hvstrix. Thomas  Evans.- 1.  Davall.a  canari- 

ense  : 2,  Phlebodium  sporodoearpum.  - -G.  B'oaen.—i, 
Tne  Devil’s-bit  Scabious  (^cibioia  sueci*a) , Buck  liea 

(Meuvanthes  trifoliata). Morecom  5c.  —They  are  all 

crested  forms  of  Lastrea  Fdix  mas.  but  none  oft  hem  are 

worth  naming. h\  A.  Elliott.  Shrubby  M > o ( 

cus  svriaens). A.  M.- Agapantbus  umbellatus.— A 

Baib  u.— The  small  specimens  sent  were  s°  l?u<* 

as  to  be  unrecognisable.  Good  specimens  should  be  sent 

for  naming,  and  they  should  be  well  packed  and  numb-red. 
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J.  II. — The  Phlox  sent  was  quite  spoilt  by  being 

packed  in  cotton-wool,  and  we  cannot  name  it. j.  C.  G. — 

Common  Yellow  Loosestrife  (Lysimachia  vulgaris). 

A.  I\  Keane.— We  cannot  undertake  to  name  Carnations. 

Henry  Rich. — Name  the  seedlincB  what  you  like. 

Others  had  all  fallen  to  pieces. Miss  C.  Webb.—  Par- 

theniura  H.vatophorus.  if'.  A.  C.— Kccremocarpus 

scaber. II.  J. — 1,  Justicia  carnea  ; 2,  Flame-flower 

(Tropwolum  spetsiosum) ; 3,  Thujopsis  dolabrata  ; 4,  Cryp- 
tomeria  elegans  ; 6,  A Catalpa  apparently,  send  fresher 
specimen. Mrs.  Gray.— Sand  better  specimen. Dur- 

ham Hr.—  1,  Alonsoa  incisifolia ; 2,  Helianthemum  species 
probably.- — E.  Cobb.— Dittany  of  Amorgos  (Origanum 

Tourneforti). J.  C.  />.— Teazel  (Dipsacns  sylvestris) 

A.— Teuohcrium  species. I.  M.  II.— 1,  Adiantum 

spectes,  s-nd  fertile  frond  ; 2,  Pteris  serrulata  ; 3,  Nephro- 
dium  exaltatum  ; 4,  Pteris  cretica  ; 5,  Campanula 

pumila  alba;  6,  Justioia  carnea. J.  E.  M. — The  Can- 

terbury Beils  sent  were  so  dried  up  and  bruised  by  reason 
of  bad  jiacking  that  we  cannot  name  them.- — -IF.  R. — 

Send  fresher  specimens. J.  IF.— 1,  Eryngium  amethy- 

stinum  ; 2,  Delphinium  var.  ; 3,  Cororiilla  glauca ; 4, 
Lonicera  aureo- reticulata  ; 5,  Tradescantia  zebritia  ; ti, 
Tradescantia  discolor  ; 7,  Adiantum  Sanctar  Catharime  ; 8, 

A Statice,  probably  S.  latifolia. -.4.  M.— Blue  African 

Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus). M.— Common  Yellow 

Loosestrife  (Lysimachia  vulgaris). 

Naming  fruit.—  Readers  who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  varieties  at  a time , and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  Unpaid  parcels  will  be 
refused.  Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  37, 
Southampton-street,  Strand , London,  W.C. 

Names  of  fruit. — Derby.  — Strawberry,  probably' 
“ Waterloo,”  but  the  fruits  were  many  of  them  smashed 

up  to  a pulp  owing  to  loose  packing. M.  G. , Ottery, 

St.  Mary  —We  cannot  name  the  Plum  without  seeing 
fruit.— — Meddlicott. — Pear  Doyenne  d’Ete  ; Apple:  Can- 
not name  from  such  psor  specimens. 

Names  of  vegetables.— IF.  IF.  Pearce. — We  can- 
not undertake  to  name  Potatoes.  Send  to  someone  who 
grows  a good  collection  of  them,  and  has  the  opportunity 
of  comparison. 


Catalogues  received.  — Hyacinths , Tulips, 

Lillians,  Ac.  Messrs.  Little  & Ballantyne,  Royal  Seed  and 

Nursery  Establishment,  Carlisle.  Flower  Roots. 

Spring -flowering  Plants,  Strawberries,  ibc.  Messrs.  James 

Backhouse  &.  Son,  York. Flowers  and  Strawberries. 

Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  & Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Mdgisserie, 
Paris. Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbous  Roots,  Straw- 

berries, ifcc.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & Sons,  Royal  Exotic 

Nursery,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.l -Dutch 

and  Cape  Bulbs.  Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  and  Sou,  Overveen, 

near  Haarlem,  Holland. Bulb  Catalogue.  Messrs.’ 

Fletcher.  Douglas,  and  Johnson,  New-square,  Chesterfield. 
—Bulbs,  Ac.  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dixon  & Sons,  The  York- 
shire Seed  Establishment,  Hull.  ■ Bulbs  and  other 

Flowering  Boots,  etc.  Messrs.  Dobie  & Mason,  22.  Oak- 

street,  Manchester. American  and  other  Tree  and 

Shrub  Seeds,  Ac.  Messrs.  J.  M.  Thorburn  & Co.,  15,  John- 
street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

1620. — Fowls  for  show.— I have  a brood  of  white- 
faced Black  Spanish  chicks  and  wish  to  exhibit  them.  1, 
The  male  bird  has  a red  spot  above  the  white  on  his  face’ 
will  it  be  against  him?  If  so,  what  will  be  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  it  l 2,  What  is  the  best  food  to  give  them  before 
the  show  to  get  them  in  condition?  3,  Are  they  better 
confined  or  to  have  their  liberty  ? They  have  a green  field 
to  walk  in.  —A  Novice. 

1621. — Unsatisfactory  poultry.— Can  you  give 
me  any  idea  m what  particular  I am  treating  iny  poultry 
wrongly?  I have  twelve  hens,  all  but  two  were  hatched 
m March  and  April,  1891.  Some  are  Dorking-Brahma 
some  Leghorn-Brahma,  some  nothing  particular  They 
began  laying  the  last  week  in  January,  and  by  June  5th  I 
had  had  416  eggs,  then  they  suddenly  stopped.  Since  that 
I never  had  more  than  three  eggs  per  day.  In  May 
there  were  five  dockers,  in  June  seven— only  three  of 
them  were  set— and  now  only  one.  They  have  a good 
brick  house,  with  a trellis  door  as  well  as  a solid  one 
—the  latter  I leave  partly  open  at  Dight  now— the 
run  of  a fair-sized  paddock,  with  a small  pond  at  one 
end,  with  a stream  running  through  it,  and  several  trees 
about.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  month  they  had  a 
warm  meal  before  8 a.m.— the  house  scraps  and  some 
Potatoes  well  boiled  and  mixed  stiff  with  meal  and  bran  in 
usual  quantities.  About  6 p.m.  a feed  of  Corn,  fepratt’s 
Poultry  Mixture  usually,  and  I also  often  give  them  during 
the  forenoon  fresh  Lettuce  chopped  up.  I saw  in  one 
of  the  papers  it  was  a good  thing  to  discontinue  the 
hot  meal  from  now  till  moulting  began,  so  I have  tried 
giving  it  only  every  third  day.  I have  also  given  Epsom 
salts  and  black  pepper,  but  nothing  answers.  The  hens 
look  well,  and  are  always  busy  scratching  about.— Eisoa.m 

REPLIES. 

1i'°‘'UEigg'producing  poultry.— If  non-sitters 
and  good  layers  are  required  a Black  Hamburgh  cockerel 
or  Minorca  should  be  used  with  the  hens.  If  the  Hamburgh 
is  used  not  more  than  five  hens  should  be  allowed  to  run 
with  him.— >.  B. 

Some  good  authorities  on  poultry-keep- 
ing are  against  the  plans  you  propose.  They 
contend  that  however  good  pullets  of  the  first- 
cross  may  be  as  layers,  their  offspring,  no  matter 
how  they  are  bred,  are  sure  to  fall  off.  I cannot 
go  quite  so  far  as  this,  for  to  admit  the  assertion 
to  be  true  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  use  of 
a pure-bred  sire  is  entirely  lost  if  he  be  turned 


down  among  mongrels.  We  all  know  the  latter 
to  bo  wrong,  since  the  introduction  of  a pure- 
bred cock  in  a farmyard,  where  the  fowls  are  of 
all  colours  and  sizes,  thus  showing  at  a glance 
that  they  have  been  neglected,  is  always 
attended  with  good  results.  What  I believe  to 
be  really  meant  is  that  when  pullets  of  the  first 
cross  are  bred  from  their  oilspring,  lack  that 
uniformity  as  regards  colour  which  is  so  per- 
ceptible when  two  birds  of  different  breeds  are 
mated  together.  As  a rule,  the  pullets  thus  bred 
are  very  like  one  another  in  appearance,  but 
when  bred  from  the  pullets  in  the  next  genera- 
tion resemble  each  other  but  little.  In  your 
case  I should  he  guided  by  my  tastes  as  regards 
the  colour  of  the  eggs,  if  I preferred  shells  of 
a brown  tint,  I should  cross  with  an  Orpington, 
Plymouth  Rock,  Wyandotte,  Langshan,  or 
Brahma  cock,  hut  the  strain  must  be  a good 
laying  one.  If  white-shelled  eggs  are  desired,  a 
Leghorn  or  Andalusian  would  give  the  best 
results.  Strain,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  is  of 
more  importance  than  breed. — Doulting. 

1391.  — Winter  laying  poultry  for 
North  of  England. — Laying  is  more  a 
question  of  strain  than  of  breed.  Brahmas 
should  be  good  winter  layers,  but  if  they  belong 
to  a had  laying  strain  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  much.  The  same  applies  to  Plymouth 
Rocks  ; the  latter,  however,  should  prove  the 
better  of  the  two,  since  they  have  not  been  so 
long  in  the  hands  of  exhibitors.  Brown 
Leghorns  are  non-sitters,  and  should  therefore 
be  the  best  layers  of  all  ; still,  it  remains  a 
question  of  strain.  If  “ Smeaton  Mann”  can 
secure  some  pullets  of  this  breed  well  bred  for 
laying  (and  there  are  such  to  he  got),  he  can 
look  forward  to  a plentiful  supply  of  eggs  next 
winter  and  spring  ; but  the  eggs  will  be  white 
not  tinted.  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes,  and 
Langshans,  as  well  as  Plymouth  Rocks,  lay 
tinted  eggs.  Management  goes  a long  way  in 
the  production  of  eggs,  but  with  suitable  birds 
of  the  right  age  to  begin  with,  followed  by  good 
feeding  and  comfortable  runs,  the  most  exacting 
owner  should  be  satisfied.  I am  convinced  from 
experience  that  more  eggs  will  be  forthcoming 
from  hens  kept  in  confined  runs  than  from  birds 
at  liberty. — Doulting. 

1278.  — Description  of  Rabbits.— 
Undoubtedly  “Tulip’s”  Rabbits  are  Polish, 
as  they  answer  to  that  breed  in  every  point 
except  size,  which  may  be  the  result  of  high 
feeding.  They  have  bred  white  for  genera- 
tions, which  is  a sign  of  purity.  The  fur  is  soft 
and  whiter  than  that  of  any  other  white  Rabbit. 
In  the  breeding  of  Silver  Greys  and  English  an 
occasional  white  one  will  appear,  but  these  cannot 
be  made  to  breed  true.  With  the  exception  of 
Dutch,  Poli  h £ re  the  smallest  type  of  fancy 
Rabbit  we  have,  and  make  the  best  foster 
mothers.  If  “ Tulip  ” would  enter  his  Rabbits 
at  some  show  he  would  soon  learn  what  they 
are. — Tom  A. 


■FUCHSIAS  ! FUCHSIAS  ! ! FUCHSIAS  ! ! !— 

-*■  12  of  the  grandest  ever  sent  out  in  one  Collection,  onlv 

2s.  fid. — JOHN  HARRISON,  Florist,  Belner,  Derbyshire. 

TE  you  want  beautiful  prize  Giant  Pansies,  sow 
at  once  seed  from  my  magnificent  blotched  and  rich  varied 
strain,  7d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  6d.  pkt.,  free.— W.  WELCH,  Rush 
Green  Nursery,  Romford.  Essex. 

TTENRY  & (JO. — Lovely  Fuchsias. — Beauty 

, . °f  Exeter,  Mr.  Rundell,  Eynsford  Gem,  Beauty  of  Trmv- 
biidge,  3d.  each.  B.  of  West  Kent,  Wave  of  Life,  Dorothy, 
and_G.  Fry,  Rose  of  Castile  Imnroved,  2d.  each.  Above  sets, 
Is.  6d.  Cyclamen,  red  and  white,  blooming  bulbs,  4,  Is.  3d., 
all  free. — Near  Amersham,  Bucks. 


I OQOCHRYSANTHEMUM  NOVELTIES. — 

-LU  <JAJ  Unsurpassed,  W.  A.  Mauda,  golden-yellow  Ostrich 
Plume,  Is.  3d.  H.  Ballantine,  terra-cotta  Ostrich  Plume,  Is. 
or  2s.  pair.  Lily  Measures  (a  yellow  Avalanche),  9d. : Dela- 
F-  Clinton,  4d. ; or  3s.  6d.  the  set.  All  free. 
— HENRY  & CO  , near  Amersham.  Bucks. 


STRAWBERRY 

OueeD.”  best  Straw 


-K.UJNJNJKKS.  — “ Lritisi 
OueeD,  ’ best  Strawberry  for  private  gardens,  2s.  6d.  pe 
1U0,  free:  President,  a grand  variety  and  heavy  cropper,  sam 
price. — THOM  AS  WAITE,  Heamoor.  Penzance. 


pRIMULA  OBCONICA,  strong  six-month-olo 

plants,  excellent  for  wreaths,  always  in  flower,  2s.  3d 
doz^  free.— J AS.  OSWICK,  Barshaui,  Beccles. 


A URlCULAS. — Stage  and  alpine  standard 

-G*-  varieties,  warranted  true  to  name : also  strong,  choice 
seedlings  at  moderate  prices.  Prize-winner  and  largest  grower 
in  Scotland.— I.  MBNZIES,  Bankhead,  Duns,  Berwickshire. 


T ILIUM  HARRIfel,  grand  bulbs,  18s.,  25s., 

-i-l  and  35s.  100.  PaDcratium,  Spider  Lily,  30s.  to  -fOs.  100 
Gloriosa,  superb  Lily,  30s.  to  40s.  100  Orchids,  30s.  to  60s.  100 
Tree  Ferns,  Is.  per  foot.  Freesia  ref.  alba.  30s.  1,000  , 4s.  100. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  best  Berlin,  30s.  1.000  . 4s.  ICO.  Trade  List 
free.  Half  cash  with  order.— JAMES,  Florist,  New  Malder, 
Surrey. 


DRIMULAS  AND  CINERARIAS,  12,  Is.  3d., 

A-  free.  Have  raised  finest  double  grown  from  our  seed. — 
TURNER,  Thatto-heath,  St.  Helens. 


EXPIRATION  OF  LEASE. 

IV/TY  LEASE  SHORTLY  EXPIRES.— I have 

a splendid  assortment  of  Chrysanthemums  for  sale,  all 
tine,  lar^e,  bushy  plants,  r<- ady  to  go  into  flowering-pots,  such 
as  Peter  the  Great,  Fair  Maid,  Ethel,  Elaine,  and  others,  all 
named,  and  sent  assorted,  3s.  6d.  doz.,  carriage  paid  ; worth 
double.  12  line  Double  Hollyhock  plants,  large  and  Ptrorig, 
1l  3d.,  free.  40  Asters,  linest  mixed  varieties,  soon  flower, 
9d.,  free;  100,  Is.  Gd.,  free.  Double  Wallflowers,  efjual  to 
Hyacinths  when  in  bloom,  30  strong  plants,  Is.,  free.  12  Mar- 
guerites, white  or  yellow,  nice  plants,  9d.,  free. — G.  LETTS, 
The  Chase,  Kislingbury,  Northampton. 

PANSY  CUTTINGS. 

I have  gained  3 gold  and  silver  medals  this  season  for  my 
famous  Collection  1892.  12  pairs,  1892  var.,  7s.  6d.  ; 1891,  12 
pairs,  3s.  ; general  Collection,  12  pairs,  2?.  Gd.,  post  free.  Send 
me  List  of  varieties  in  stock.  Send  for  my  Autumn  List. 
A.  BAILEY,  Jun.,  Pansy  Grower.  Sunderland. 

EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  G.  H.  WITH , F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 
JAKEMAN  & CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford. 


THE  NEW  INSECTICIDE. 

Sutherland’s  Insecticide 

Acknowledged  to  be  fh.  SAFEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
Insecticide  yet  produced,  and 

THE  ONLY  INSECTICIDE  INSTANTANEOUS  IN  ITS  ACTION. 

Destroys  Brown  and  White  Scale.  Mealy  Bug,  Thrips,  Red 
Spider,  Green  and  Black  Fly,  &c  , &c  , without  injury  to  tbe 
most  delicate  foliage.  No  washing  or  syringing  with  water 
required.  Also 


SUTHERLAND’S  MILDEW  DESTROYER. 

Instantaneous  and  effective  in  the  removal  of  Mildew  from 
plants  of  all  descriptions,  Rosep,  Hop?,  &c.  Prevents  Tomato 

Sold  in  bottles  at  10d.,  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  and  Is.  6d. 
Per  Gallon,  10s. 

Wholesale  prices  on  application  to 


JOHN  SUTHERLAND, 

VICTORIA  NURSERY,  LENZIE. 


Registered  Dec.  20,  1888. 
No.  116140 


The  Perfection 
Sloav  Combustion 
Greenhouse 
Boiler. 

Builds  in  front  of 
greenhouse.  Size 
2 ft.  1 in.  by  14  in. 
diam.,  £2  9s.  6d., 
carriage  paid.  Same 
Boiler,  fitted  with 
18  ft.  4 in.  piping, 
and  Expansion  Box, 
patent  Joints,  and 
Smoke  Pipe,  £3  18s. 
Carriage  paid.  Cata- 
logue post  free. 

D.  HORROCKS,  Tyldesley,  MANCHESTER. 


TVTETTING  for  Tennis  Bordering,  100  yards 

long,  3 yards  wide,  10s. ; 100  yards  long,  4 yards 
wide,  13s.  I do  not  require  payment  till  you  have  received 
and  appioved  of  the  netting.  Good  colour  and  ppecially 
prepared.  Carriage  paid.— HY.  JOHN  GASSON,  Rye, 
Sussex. 

DROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS. —Garden  Net- 

ting,  oiled  and  dressed  ; will  not  rot  if  out  in  all  weathers. 
100  yards  by  1 yard,  3s. ; 100  yards  by  2 yards,  6s. ; 100  yards  by 
3 yards,  9s. ; or  so  on  to  any  width.  Car.  paid  on  all  orders  over 
5s.  I do  not  require  payment  till  you  have  received  and  approved 
of  the  Nettincr  from— HV  J OASSON.  Not  Works.  Rve 


n. ARDEN  Stakes,  Labels,  Virgin  Cork,  Mats, 
LT  Raffia,  &c.  None  cheaper.— WATSON  & SCULL,  90, 
ThamoR-atreet.  London.  E.C. 


"DOR  GREENHOUSES,  Frames,  Sash-bar 

Plates,  &c.,  have  Cash  Estimate  from  me.  Unglazed 
lights,  6 by  4,  4s.  ; 4 by  3,  3s.  each.  Carriage  paid  on  £3  orders. 
—MILLER,  Regent's-square,  Hartlepool. 

PI—  SURREY  HILLS— £1.— FREEHOLD 

LAND,  18  miles  from  London,  20  feet  by  150,  for  £10, 
payable  by  deposit  of  £l  and  18  half-yearly  instalments  of 
10s.  Plans.— Mr.  BROUGHTON,  Satsfield,  Westerham. 

Head  gardeners.  — john  laing  & 

SONS  can  at  present  recommend  with  every  confidence 
several  energetic  and  practical  MEN  of  tested  ability  and 
first-rate  character.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  in  want  of  GAR- 
DENERS and  BAILIFFS,  and  HEAD  GARDENERS  for 
first-rate  Establishments  or  Single-handed  Situations,  can  be 
suited  and  have  full  particulars  by  applying  at  Stanstead 
Park  and  Rutland  Park  Nurseries.  Forest-hill.  London,  S.F. 

Head  gardener  and  steward.— 

APPOINTMENT  as  above  REQUIRED  by  man  cf  good 
experience.  Thoroughly  understands  the  routine  of  large 
garden,  the  erection  of  glass-houses  with  heating  apparatus. 
Also  land  and  stock,  and  the  general  management  of  an  estate. 
Good  at  accounts.  Married.  Aged  41.  Excellent  testimonials. 
— Address,  C.  WORSLEY,  AystSt.  Lawrence,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

rj.ARDENER,  Head  Working,  where  one  or 

Lf  two  are  kept,  or  single-handed  ; life  experience  under 
glass, fruit-trees,  flower  and  kitchen  garden  ; married;  middle 
age ; 16  years’  good  character. — Address  F.  M.,  Ecton-road, 
Addlestone.  

■piCHARD  SMITH  & CO.  beg  to  announce 

■Lu  that  they  are  continually  receiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  happy  to  supply 
any  lady  or  gentleman  with  particulars  Ac. — St.  John's  Nur- 
series Worcester. 
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Galvanised  Garden  Arch,  Galvanised  Garden  Arch, 
7 ft.  high  and  4 ft.  wide  and  with  ornamental  twist,  / ft. 
12  deep,  special,  58*  Cheap  by  4 ft.  wide  and  12  in.  deep. 
line>  Special  cheap  line,  6s*  9d. 

No.  163,  stronger  quality,  each.  No.  318,  stronger 
7s.  each.  quality,  9s.  3^.  each. 


rYYYVV 
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1 in.  mesh  Galvanised  Netting 
Pea  Guard,  4S.  per  doz.  lengths, 

3 ft.  long  and  6 in.  wide  and  6 in. 
high,  including  two  end  pieces. 

Galvanised  Pea  Hurdle  for  training  Peas  or  fixing  to  walls 
for  creepers,  &c.,  made  in  panels,  6ft.  by  3ft.,  2s.  ea. ; 6ft. 
by  4ft.,  3s.  ea.  ; 6ft.  by  6ft.,  4s.  ea. ; 6ft.  by  6ft.,  5s.  ea. 

Price  Lists  of  Galvanised  Wire  Netting,  Diamond  Wire 
Trellis,  Flower  Baskets,  Flower  Stands,  Wall  Fittings,  and 
other  Horticultural  Goods,  sent  free  on  application.  Terms  : 
Nett  cash  with  order.  Orders  of  50s.  and  upwards  sent  carriage 
paid.— 25,  46,  & 47,  High-st  New  Oxford-st„  London,  W.O. 

May  be  had  through  all  Seedsmen  and  Chemists. 

Prices:— i Gall.  3/-  (tins  include"4'- 
5 Galls.  2/9  per  Gall.,  10  Galls.  2/6  per 
Gall.,  20  Galls.  2/3  per  Gall.,  40  Galls. 
2/-  per  Gall.  Carriage  paid  on  5 Galls, 
and  upwards. 


Kills  all  Weeds  on  Garden  Walks, 
Carriage  Drives,  &c.,  &c.  Brightens 
the  Gravel.  One  application  will  keep 
| the  Walks  Clear  of  Weeds  for  a 
whole  Season. 

Prepared  Solely  by 

The  Boundary  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd., 

LIVERPOOL.  


As  Flower  and 
Tree  Supports  in 
Garden  and  Green 
house  are  un- 
qualled. 

They  are  Strong,  Dura- 
ble, and  Cheap. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Can  be  supplied  in  sizes 
from  2 to  35  feet. 

BAM 

BAMBOO  PuntingPoles 
BAMBOO  Yacht  Masts 
BAMBOOS  for  Tennis- 
court  Enclosures 
BAMBOOS  for  Furni- 
ture Making 
BAMBOOS  for  Curtain 
Poles 

BAMBOOS  for  Garden 
Arches 

Price  List  Free. 

Terms : Cash  with  order. 
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2ft.  long  x §-in.  2/- 100 

4ft.  , 

X *-in.  3/-  „ 

4ft.  , 

X jj-in.  5/-  „ 

4ft.  , 

X I-m.  6/6  „ 

5ft.  , 

x |-in.  15/-  „ 

5ft.  , 

X i-in.  20/-  „ 

6ft.  , 

x t-in.  16/-  „ 

6ft.  , 

X S-in.  22/-  „ 

7ft.  , 

X I-in.  17/-  „ 

7ft.  , 

X 1-in.  25/-  „ 

Bamboo  Tops,  6 to  7ft.  ,10/6 

O O S 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

My  Popular  5s. 
Bundle  150  Bam- 
boos, asstd.  sizes 
from  2 ft.  to  7ft. 


A.  EVAN  DAVIES, 

58,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
LONDON. 


PATENT 

SPHINCTER  GRIP 

CARDEN  HOS 


a 


IF  YOU  WISH  to  effectually  destroy  GREEN-FLY, 
BLACK-FLY,  and  THRIPS,  fumigate  with 

CAMPBELL’S  FUMICATINC  INSECTICIDE. 

A SAFE,  ,.yU\LM INC  ‘•C.F.I."i»pre- 

RELIABLE  Parerl  from  m! 

ARTICLE,  : gradients  of 

• • • SPM  • W -CL  ■-  V£j 


and, one  on  which 


tandard 


you  can  thor - ^ 
ouyhly  depend.  ** 

Tobacco-paper 
is  uncertain  in 
quality,  often 
disappointing 
and  unpleasant 

to  use,  whereas  

For  houses  ( PRICES. 

with  a -{  1,000  cubic  ft.,  No.  3 Roll, 
capacity  12,000  ..  ..  No.  4 


^3  strength  only, 
fr  and  when  tho- 
roughly lighted 
may  be  left  to 

smoulder 

away,  hence  it 
is  the  safest  to 
use. 


post 

free 


Is.  eaoh 

,pacity  12,000  „ .,  No.  4 „ Is.  9d  , > 

LEMON  OIL  INSECTICIDE.— The  safest  and  most 
effective  Liquid  Insecticide  for  dipping  or  syringing. 

PRICES,  post  free : Pints,  Is.  lOd. ; Quarts,  3s.  3d. ; 
Half-gallons,  5s.  9d.  . . . . 

CLIBRAN'S  EUCHARIS  MITE  KILLER.-A  truly  valu- 

able  remedy ; has  saved  thousands  of  bulbs. 

PRICES,  post  free : Half -pints,  Is.  9d. ; Pints,  3s.  9d. ; 
Quarts,  4s.  9d. : Half-gallons,  Ss. 

OB  FROM  YOUR  SEEDSMAN. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  & SON, 

OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINCHAM; 

10  & 12,  Market-st„  Manchester; 

And  Principality  Nurseries,  Deganwy,  Llandudno. 


PEARCE  a HEATLEY 

FORCING-HOTJSB. 

Cash  Prices,  Carriage  paid. 

20  by  9 £9  5 0 

30  by  12 16  16  0 

40  by  15  26  0 0 

60  by  12 30  15  0 

- — — , - — inn  hy  is 58  0 0 

Specification.— SEE  CATALOGUE. 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


SIMPLEX  LEAD 

L GLAZING 

For  Roofs,  Skylights,  and 
Horticultural  W 


ZINC,  __  , 

PUTTY  USED. 

ANY  QUANTITY  SUPPLIED. 
Over  750,000  superficial  feet  in  use 
on  2,000  Structures. 

GROVER  & CO.  (LTD.), 

Engineers,  &c., 

BRITANNIA  WORKS,  WHAR 
RD„  CITY  RD.,  LONDON,  N. 
Write  for  Illustrations,  Testimo- 
nials, and  full  particulars 
(sent  post  Ires). 


Horticultural  Work. 

No  Special  Contract  required. 

IRON,  OR 


GLASS 


feet 
4 by  4 
4 „ 6 
6 „ 8 
6 „ 12 


£ s.  d. 
1 2 6 
1 18  6 
2 8 0 
3 10  0 


Painted  and  Glazed 
with  21-oz.  glass. 

“EXCELSIOR”  PROPACATOR. 

On  the  latest  improved  principle  for 
raising  seeds  and  cuttings. 

Complete  with  Frame,  Tank, 
and  Lamp,  from  21s. 

Garden  Pavilions,  HandlighU,  Propagating  Glasses,  Ac. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS 6ft.  by  4ft.  Garden  Lights.  4a.  6d. 

AMATEURS’  GREENHOUSES  from  £3. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 

tS"  BEST  WORK  ONLY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
The  North  London  Horticultural  Works, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD, _L ON  DON,  N. 

HEATING  APPARATUS 

From  £4  4s.  and  upwards. 


Free  on  Rail  in  London, 
packages  included. 

15  oz„  100  ft-  21oz.,  100  ft, 
4ths  ..  9s.  ..  13s. 

——  — — — — 3rds  . . 11s.  . . 14s.  6d. 

The  followi ng  is  a List  0/ sizes  always  in  stock:— 

10  by  8,  12  by  9,  12  by  10,  14  by  10,  16  by  12, 18  by  12,  20  by  12, 
13  by  11,  14  by  12. 17  by  13,  20  by  18,  24  by  18,  22  by  16,  24  by  16, 
20  by  15.  ... 

Class  cut  to  any  size  at  a slight  advance  on  the  above  vrioes. 
Glass  is  out  and  packed  in  own  warehouse  by  experienced 
men,  therefore  quality  of  glaBS  and  packing  is  guaranteed. 
All  glass  is  put  on  rail  free  of  charge,  and  guaranteed  to  be  in 
sound  condition.  Paint,  4d.  per  lb. ; Putty,  Id.  per  lb. 

Please  write  for  prices  for  large  quantities,  when  special 
quotation  will  be  sent  by  return  post,  mentioning  this  paper. 
J.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse, 

31,  Moor-lane,  Cripplegate,  London,  E.C. 

REYNOLDS  & CO., 

Galvanised  Wire  Netting. 

50s.  value  free  to  any 
direct  railway  goods 
station. 

NET  PRICES. 

Terms : Ready  Money. 

IlS-in.  | 2-in.  I 3-in. 

6s.  4d.  5s.  3s.  6d. 

9s.  6d.  I 7s.  6d.  | 5s.  3d. 
Per  50  yard  Roll. 

Illustrated  Price  List  post  free. 

Even  description  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  W, rework  for  the 
Garden  and  Douse  made  to  order. 

REYNOLDS  & CO., 

67,  New  Compton  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Near  Cambridge  Circus ).  


Full  Particulars  and  Local  Agent’s  Address  from 

R.  JENKINS  & CO..  ROTHERHAM. 


Clive's  Patent  Seed  and  Fruit  Protector. 

An  Imitation  Bird  of  Prey  to  suspend  over  a garden.  Its  out- 
stretched wiDgs  measure  nearly  3 feet.  A cerium  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  Birds  and  Vermin.  One  Bent  free  by 
Parcel  Post  for  3s.  : three  for  <s.  6d.— IN  GALL  PARSONS 
CLIVE  & CO.,  William-street  North,  Birmingham. 


Practically  Indestructible.  Durability  of  Steel. 
Flexibility  of  India-rubber.  Cannot  Kink  or 
Burst.  The  Original  and  Only  Genuine. 
Hundreds  of  Unsolicited  Testimonials. 

AVOID  COUNTERFEITS,  AND 
BEWARE  OF  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 

PURCHASE  DIRECT. 

THE  SPHINCTER  GRIP  ARMOURED 
HOSE  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

9,  MOORPIELDS,  LONDON,  E C. 

Flower  pots.— 12  s-in.,  20  e-m.,  50  5-m., 

50  4-in  , 50  3-in.,  paoked  in  oases  and  sent  to  rail  for  7s.  6d. 
Cash.— H.  GODDARD.  Pottery,  Deunett-road,  Peokbam. 


the  PERFECT 

...  WEED  KELLER 

For  Destroying  Weeds  on  Walks,  &e., 

Bearing  our  TRADE  MARK  is  UNEQUALLED. 
PRICES— 1 Gall., 2s. ; 5 Galls.,  Is.  6d.  per  Gall.;  10  Galls., 
Is.  4d.  per  Gall.  Carriage  paid  on  10  Galls. 

H.  & A.  CHEMICAL  CO,  97,  MILTON  ST.,  CLASC0W. 
May  bo  had  through  Chemists  or  Seedsmen. 


GR  EEN  HOUSES. 

Pr\ceeL^tnofPGree^raee^,0''tc.Vcoim>^Ye  f 

2 stamps.— S.  HARTLEY  -X  CO,  Horticultural  builders, 
Valley-street,  WindhiU.  Shipley.  \ orkshire. 

HARDEN  NETTING.— Buy  direct  from  the 

Vj  makers.  Try  a sample  piece  of  our  best  quality  water- 
oroof  tanned  and  oiled,  4 yards  by  50  yards,  Ss.;  second  quahty, 
L We  supptied.-s’PASHETT  S CO.,  Net  Manufacturers, 


ORCHID  PEAT 

PREPARED,  ready  for  use,  all  fibre,  10s.  per  sack ; 5 for  47s.  6d. 
SELECTED,  in  blocks,  very  fibrous,  8s.  per  sack;  5 for 
37s.  6d.  SECOND  QUALITY.  5s.  per  sack : 5 for  22s  6d. 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT  for  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons, 
Ferns,  4s.  per  sack ; 5 for  ISs. : and  3s.  per  sack : o for _i-s .6d. 
PEAT-MOULD,  LEAF-MOULD,  and  FIBROUS  LOAM, 
each  2s.  6d.  per  sack:  5 for  10s.  PREPARED  POTTING 
COMPOST,  4s.  per  sack : 5 for  18s.  All  sacks  included. 

Send  Postal  Order  for  Sample  Sack. 

Special  terms  to  the  Trade.  For  Price  List  apply  to— 
The  Forester,  Joyden  Wood,  near  Bexley,  Kent. 

HEATHMAN’S  HOSE 

(ANTIMONIAL  RED  RUBBER) 

Is  lightest  in  weight,  yet  strongest  and  most  durable 

FOR  GARDENS. 

220  miles  sold  the  last  5 years. 

Price  List*  from 

HEATHMAN’S  HOSE  FACTORY, 

2 and  37,  Endell-street,  London,  W.C. 

PEDIGREE  SUSSEX  CATTLE  (Gravetye 

X Herd)  —The  Sussex  cattle  are  growing  steadily  in  publio 
favour,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  whire  a few 
years  ago  a steer  of  this  breed  won  the  best  of  all  prizes  from 
a butcher's  poiut  of  view— the  hrst  henours  in  the  block  test, 
M Chicago.  Choice  Cows  and  Young  Stock  of  the  best  blood 
for  sale  This  herd  never  got  up  for  shows,  but  kept  under 
the  most  natural  conditions  possible.  Inspection  lnvitem 
Particulare  of  BAILIFF,  Manor  Farm,  Kmgscot*  Station, 
Sussex. 


Lowestoft- 


if  QLDGIC1DE"  (Registered).— Certain  death 
iO  to  slugs,  fertiliser  to  soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  plants 
and  domestic  animals.  The  greatest  boon  to  gardeners  yet 
invented.  Is.  6d.  per  box,  of  Seedsmen,  or  post  paid  of  The 
" SLUGICIDE  " CO.  6,  Maryleport-street  Bristol. 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


No.  701.— Yol.  XIV. 


Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  “ The  English  Flower  Garden." 


SEPTEMBER 


1892. 
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EVERLASTING  FLOWERS  FOR  WINTER 
USE. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  harvest  and  prepare 
the  flowers  for  winter  decoration.  Where 
numerous  tall  vases  require  filling  for  the  winter 
months  and  suitable  flowers  are  not  over-plenti- 
ful— and  it  is  these  kinds  of  vases  which  are  the 
most  difficult  to  keep  replenished  with  freshly 
cut  flowers  — various  kinds  of  Everlasting 
Flowers  and  Grasses  are  useful,  and  make  an 
agreeable  change.  Honesty  ranks  as  one  of  the 
best ; the  shining  silvery  seed-pods  when  pre- 
pared are  very  showy  and  last  a long  time  in 
good  condition,  and  it  is  also  valuable  in  the 
herbaceous  border  in  early  summer,  when  the 
purple  and  white  flowers  are  freely  produced. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  tells  against  the 
growing  of  Honesty  in  the  herbaceous  borders 
for  use  during  the  winter — its  untidy  appear- 
ance after  the  flowers  have  faded  and  when  the 
seed-pods  are  forming.  The  remedy,  then,  is 
to  grow  a batch  of  plants  in  some  part  of  the 
kitchen  garden  for  winter  use  entirely.  By 
good  culture  Honesty  grows  from  3 feet  to  4 feet 
high.  Th#  plants  should  be  pulled  up  about 
the  middle  of  August  when  thoroughly  dry  and 
hung  up  in  a cool,  airy  shed  to  dry  gradually  for 
ten  days,  when  the  outer  covering  of  the  seed- 

ods  can  be  easily  taken  off,  leaving  nothing 

ut  the  shining  silvery  centre.  They  should 
be  again  hung  up  in  the  same  quarters  until 
required  for  use. 

The  Pearl  Cudweed  (Gnaphalium  margari- 
taceum)  is  valuable  for  winter  use,  but  not  often 
employed  for  this  purpose.  The  flower-heads 
are  produced  on  stout  stalks  from  2 feet  to 
3 feet  long  ; the  fully  expanded  blossoms  have 
their  outer  petals  white,  the  centre  pale-yellow  ; 
the  unexpanded  bulbs  have  a scaly  appearance, 
silvery-white.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and 
woolly  ; these  should  be  stripped  off  when  the 
stems  are  gathered  towards  the  end  of  August  ; 
hang  them  up  in  small  bunches  to  dry  gradually 
in  a cool,  airy  shed.  If  laid  in  the  sun  they 
dry  too  fast,  shrivelling  the  stems  and  discolour- 
ing the  flower-heads.  Beyond  its  value  for 
winter  decoration,  this  Gnaphalium  is  much 
appreciated  as  a summer-flowering  herbaceous 
subject.  Helichrysum  is  the  most  common 
species  of  Everlasting  Flowers,  and  probably 
the  most  useful  of  all,  as  it  can  be  had  in  such  a 
variety  of  colours  from  the  bracteatum  type, 
from  pure-white  to  scarlet-crimson,  with  innu- 
merable tints  between.  They  ought  to  be  cut 
in  a variety  of  stages,  from  small  buds  to  fully 
expanded  blossoms  to  obtain  the  widest  range  of 
variety.  Helichrysums  are  very  suitable  for 
small  as  well  as  tall  vases,  and  for  bouquets  and 
wreaths.  The  same  treatment  is  required  for 
these  as  for  the  preceding  in  the  way  of  har- 
vesting the  flowers. 

Rhodanthes  are  valuable  not  only  when 
grown  in  pots,  but  for  winter  use  in  a cut  state  ; 
being  slim  in  appearance,  they  lend  themselves 
to  tasteful  arrangement  in  small  vases  for  draw- 
ing-room decoratio  u.  Sown  several  seeds  in 

3- inch  pots  in  March  in  a cold  frame,  and  after- 
wards planted  out  in  rich  soil  in  a warm  posi- 


tion, they  grow  freely  and  flower  profusely. 
They  can  be  had  in  separate  colours  of  carmine, 
rose,  crimson,  white,  and  yellow.  The  flowers 
ought  to  be  fully  expanded  before  cut,  which 
should  be  done  with  as  long  stalks  as  possible. 
Winter  Cherry  (Physalis  Alkekengi)  is  not  ex- 
actly deserving  of  being  classed  among  Ever- 
lasting Flowers,  although  it  is  a capital  subjectfor 
winter  decoration.  The  beauty  of  this  plant  con- 
sists in  the  bright-red  Cherry-like  fruits  inside  a 
large  inflated  calyx,  which  in  time  becomes  skele- 
tonised, exposing  more  to  view  the  Cherry 
within.  Under  good  cultivation  stems  bearing 
many  fruits  can  be  cut  from  I foot  to  2 feet  long, 
but  for  keeping  during  the  winter  should  become 
thoroughly  matured  before  being  cut.  Acrocli- 
niums,  rose  and  white,  and  the  larger  variety 
called  grandiflorum  of  the  roseum  type,  make 
capital  winter  ornaments  for  vases  ; being  single- 
flowered  on  long,  slender  stems,  they  can  be 
lightly  arranged  in  a mass  or  mixed  with  other 
things.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  March  in  a 
cold  frame,  the  seedlings  pricked  out  in  light 
soil  in  a frame,  and  afterwards  planted  in  rich 
compost  in  a thoroughly  exposed  situation.  The 
flowers  should  be  cut  when  young,  as  they  pre- 
serve their  colours  better  in  that  state. 

Aphelexis  of  the  macrantha  type,  cultivated 
as  greenhouse  specimens  are  most  useful  in  pro- 
ducing flowers  for  winter  after  they  have  served 
their  purpose  as  exhibition  plants  during  the 
summer.  The  flowers  last  a long  time  after 
being  cut,  and  give  pleasing  shades  of  pink. 
Statice  profusa,  another  pleasing  subject,  is 
appreciated  by  many  in  a cut  state  for  winter  use, 
as  blue  flowers,  even  of  the  everlasting  type,  are 
rare.  The  flowers  ought  to  be  cut  before  they 
commence  to  turn  pale  on  the  plant,  as  the 
colour  is  better  preserved  and  the  flowers  fresher 
too,  consequently  in  better  condition  to  stand 
the  winter  months  in  a cut  state.  Bulrushes  of 
both  the  narrow  and  broad-leaved  type  make 
capital  winter  ornaments  for  large  halls  where 
an  imposing  group  is  required.  Mixed  with 
Pampas  Grass  plumes,  Bulrushes  have  a good 
effect.  When  fully  in  bloom  they  should  be 
gathered,  being  cut  with  long  stems,  as  they  are 
so  much  more  ornamental  in  that  way  than 
when  only  a few  inches  long.  Many  kinds  of 
native  Grasses  can  be  employed  to  give  a winter 
effect  if  cut  and  preserved  at  the  right  time — 
when  fully  expanded  just  before  the  seeds  com- 
mence to  fall  from  the  heads.  Humea  elegans 
deserves  to  be  more  frequently  cultivated  than 
it  is  at  present,  probably  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  preventing  the  attacks  of  disease  to  which 
it  is  liable  during  growth.  When  free  from  that 
the  drooping  flower-stems  are  appreciated. — E. 

1484  — Wintering  Single  Dahlias,  &c. 

— When  the  plants  are  cut  down  by  the 
frost  the  tubers  should  be  dug  up  and  dried. 
Store  them  in  any  shed  or  other  place  from 
which  frost  is  excluded  until  February,  when 
they  may  be  planted  close  together  in  boxes 
containing  any  kind  of  loam  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
Place  them  in  a heated  house,  and  they  will 
soon  start  into  growth.  The  shoots  may  be 
taken  off  when  they  are  2 inches  or  3 inches  in 
length,  and  be  struck  as  cuttings  over  a hot-bed. 
— J.  D.  E. 
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HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 


HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  FURNISHING.— I. 
Those  who  have  absolutely  no  garden,  and  no 
greenhouse,  may  yet,  with  a little  attention,  own 
a very  bright  and  pretty  “ hanging  garden  ” on 
the  house-leads,  and  supply  themselves  with 
plenty  of  handsome  furnishing  plants  without 
the  constant  outlay  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
selection  of  pot-plants  bought  at  the  doors,  which 
often  droop  and  die  within  a week,  having  been 
grown  in  great  heat  and  thoroughly  chilled  in 
an  east  wind,  then  placed  in  the  dry  air  of  a 
sitting-room  with  a fire  (and  perhaps  gas) 
which  soon  kills  them  outright.  Hardy 
plants  such  as  Carnations,  Wallflowers,  with 
their  rare  fragrance,  Canterbury  Bells,  Fox- 
gloves (Digitalis  alba  and  maculata)  White  and 
Spotted,  Irises,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses, 
Tulips,  Snowdrops,  Scilla  sibirica,  and  many 
other  bulbs  now  can  be  put  in  for  spring 
flowering,  and  it  is  only  by  “ taking  Time  by  the 
forelock  ” that  success  in  growing  these  plants 
can  be  assured.  Seedlings  of  Foxgloves,  Wall- 
flowers, Canterbury  Bells,  Pansies,  Myosotis 
dissitiflora  (Forget-me-not-),  Auriculas,  Ane- 
mones, &c.,  may  now  be  procured  from  a reliable 
source,  having  been  sown  in  June,  and  these  are 
ready  for  potting  or  placing  two  or  three  in  a 
group  in  a box,  many  of  which  can  be  painted 
with  a sixpenny  can  of  dark-green  “ Aspinall, 
and  placed  for  a week  or  two  (until  they  have 
quite  recovered  the  shock  of  travelling)  in  a shady 
corner  of  the  leads,  the  back-yard,  or  in  a north 
balcony.  When  they  begin  to  grow  (being,  of 
course,  regularly  supplied  with  water,  but  not 
rotted  by  over  drenching),  they  will  be  best  in  a 
sheltered  sunny  corner  of  the  same  places, 
taking  care  that  no  shoot  of  water  from  the 
roof  finds  its  way  into  their  pots.  Out-of-doors 
they  must  be,  except  during  snow  or  severe 
frost,  but  the  pots,  if  these  are  used,  should  be 
sunk  in  boxes  of  fine  ashes,  sifted  from  the  house, 
both  to  protect  them  from  frost  in  winter  and 
to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation  during  the  heat 
of  summer  ; but  they  may  be  lifted  out  of  the 
boxes,  the  pots  washed,  a little  good  top-dressing 
supplied,  and  placed  in  the  drawing-room,  bal- 
cony, or  verandah  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds 
show  colour,  where  they  will  be  most  decorative 
in  effect,  and  last  much  longer  than  flowers 
bought  in  bloom.  Such  a store  of  plants  be- 
comes most  fascinating  to  the  owner,  as  one 
after  another  the  flower-buds  are  thrown  up  and 
the  plants  become  available  for  the  house,  and 
they  are  scarcely  any  trouble  to  manage,  neediDg 
nothing  but  a careful  start — Le.,  well-drained 
pots  or  boxes,  good,  light,  rich  compost  (which 
is  easily  procured  in  small  bags  from  the  nur- 
seryman ready  mixed  and  prepared),  and  plenty 
of  water  during  dry  weather,  with  a weekly 
dose  of  soot-water  (made  by  placing  a small  bag 
of  soot  in  a pan  of  soft- water  and  using  the  sur- 
rounding water  clear  and  thin)  when  they  begin 
to  show  flower-buds.  J • L. 


Window-boxes  in  autumn. — As  the 

summer  wanes,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Fuchsias 
and  Marguerites  which  have  filled  ones 
windows  is  almost  over,  some  steps  should 
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be  taken  to  secure  a later  display  to  last  until 
the  frost  arrives.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to 
do  this  is  to  clear  the  box  of  the  old  plants,  and 
to  substitute  for  these  well- grown  Asters  of  the 
Snowball  or  Little  Gem  type,  with  a background 
of  Perillas  or  any  dwarf  foliage  plants  also  in 
pots,  covering  these  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or 
with  Moss.  Asters  are  of  such  varied  tints  that 
a very  beautiful  effect  can  be  produced  in  this 
way,  using  pink,  soft-lavender  and  white,  or 
the  brilliant  Fireking  Aster  lately  produced. 
Shades  of  mauve,  too,  from  palest  French-grey 
to  deep-purple  make  a lovelyand  mostuncommon 
window-box,  either  with  or  without — according 
to  the  breadth  of  the  box— a background  foliage. 
A month  later  the  early  Chrysanthemums  will 
be  in  full  beauty,  and  these  have  been  reinforced 
by  many  handsome  new  varieties  from  the 
Continent  and  America,  giving  a wide  range  of 
colour,  liy  the  system  of  sinking  the  pots  in 
Moss  or  fibre  it  is  easy  to  change  them  at  a 
moment  s notice,  and  also  to  take  in  valuable 
plants  before  they  arc  destroyed  by  the  autumnal 
frosts.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  should  have  a 
tine  autumn,  Chrysanthemums  will  stand  out- 
side until  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  when 
the  window-boxes  should  be  refilled  with 
drainage  and  soil  for  the  bulbs  and  other  early 
spring  flowers,  which  will  then  be  planted. 
Daffodils,  in  variety,  may  be  used  for  this,  or 
Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  and  Tulips,  but  it  is  well 
to  lay  over  the  box  a mulch  of  clean  Moss  or 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  to  protect  the  bulbs  in  very  severe 
weather.  Another  plan  is  tofill  the  window- boxes 
in  October  with  hardy  plants,  such  as  Wall- 
flowers (the  deep-red  or  brown  varieties  being 
the  best),  with  an  edging  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora 
(Forget-me-not),  a most  beautiful  combination 
of  tints  in  early  spring.  Auriculas  too,  which 
are  perfectly  hardy,  or  Primroses  (of  which 
many  beautiful  varieties,  both  double  and 
single,  are  now  to  be  had),  will  make  a good 
edging  to  the  box  with  White  Narcissus,  Wall- 
flower, or  the  higher  kinds  of  Tulips  (sold  under 
the  name  of  mixed  bizarre  or  May  Tulips)  will 
look  very  handsome  in  the  back  row.  These 
Tulips  are  from  the  old  gardens  of  our  grand- 
mothers, where  they  grew  in  handsome  groups 
from  year  to  year  without  much  attention,  and 
they  are  certainly  more  elegant,  with  their 
longer  stems  and  slender  blooms,  than  the  shorter 
and  more  sturdy  Dutch  varieties.  Both  are, 
however,  well  worth  growing,  especially  as  the 
rich  reds  in  which  Tulips  abound  are  not  to 
be  found  in  most  of  the  early  spring  flowers. 

L.  R. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Azaleas  will  be  at  present  outside,  but  it  will  soon  be 
time  to  move  specimen  plants  under  cover  ; at  any  rate, 
they  should  be  placed  under  a glass  roof  before  the  autumn 
rains  set  in  and  the  nights  get  cold  ; but  for  some  time 
after  housing  the  house  should  not  be  altogether  closed, 
either  night  or  day.  Pot-bound  plants  will  be  much 
benefited  by  being  soaked  occasionally  with  weak  liquid- 
manure  f-o  plump  up  the  buds,  if  there  is  any  suspicion 
of  the  presence  of  thrips,  syringe  with  clear  soot-water. 
The  way  to  make  this  excellent  syringing  mixture  is  to 
tie  up  a peck  of  fresh  soot  in  a bag  and  sink  it  in  a barrel 
(36  gallons)  of  rain-water,  stirring  the  soot  bag  daily  for  a 
week,  and  then  drop  in  a lump,  about,  two  or  three  pounds, 
of  new  lime.  The  lime  will  clarify  the  water,  and  in  com- 
bination with  the  soot  will  make  a capital  insecticide  and 
general  cleansing  agent.  When  the  mixture  is  quite  clear 
mix  a pint  in  each  gallon  of  water  for  syringing  purposes. 
It  will  be  best  to  dress  the  Azaleas  and  other  plants 
requiring  it  several  times  before  being  housed.  Top-dress 
Chrysanthemums  if  not  already  done  with  rich  compost ; 
mix  a pound  of  good  artificial  manure  with  each  bushel  of 
compost.  When  this  is  done  there  is  not  the  same  neces- 
sity to  feed  with  strong  liquids,  which  tend  to  clog  up  the 
soil.  Old  turf,  broken  up  with  the  spade,  but  not  sifted, 
should  form  the  basis  of  the  top-dressing.  This  mixed 
\vith  a third  of  very  old  manure  and  a sprinkling  of  soot, 
the  artificial  to  be  added  at  the  same  time,  will  impart  all 
the  strength  needed.  Stir  up  the  surface  of  the  soil  before 
applying  the  top-dressing,  and  press  the  w hole  down  when 
completed.  In  the  matter  of  watering  Chrysanthemums 
some  discrimination  is  necessary,  as  some  plants  will 
require  much  more  water  than  others,  and  if  all  are  treated 
alike  the  foliage  of  the  weakly  growers  will  lose  colour. 
Tree  ( arnations  which  have  been  planted  out  should 
shortly  be  lifted  and  Dotted  in  suitable  sized  pots,  the 
latter  to  be  well  drained,  the  potting  mixture  to  be  friable 
and  turfy.  Good  loam  one-half  and  the  remainder  equal 
parts  peat  and  leaf -mould,  with  sufficient  coarse  sand  to 
make  the  whole  sufficiently  porous  for  the  water  to  pass 
away  freely.  Tree-Carnations  should  be  securely  staked. 
The  plants  need  not  be  placed  indoors  just  vet.  A pit 
with  the  lights  propped  up  night  and  day  will  be  the  best 
place  for  them  for  the  present . Run  the  spade  round  the 
Eupatoriums,  Salvias,  sc.,  which  have  been  planted  out. 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  ••  Garden  Work"  mao  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  qood 


This  will  cut  the  main  roots,  and  they  will  feel  less  check 
when  potted  up.  The  size  of  pot  the  plants  are  to  occupy 
will  be  considered  when  the  epade  is  used.  Heaths  and 
New  Holland  plants  which  are  standing  outside  should 
not  be  exposed  to  very  heavy  rains,  especially  fine  speci- 
mens, which  take  time  and  labour  to  get  into  fine  plants. 
Discontinue  picking  off  the  blossoms  from  Zonal  “Gera- 
niums.” 

Potting  Bulbs  for  Forcing. 

No  time  should  be  lost  now  in  potting  Roman  Hyacinths, 
Freesias,  early-flowering  Narcissi,  and  Tulips  for  forcing 
early.  The  Freesias  are  especially  valuable  for  forcing 
when  started  early.  It  is  a good  plan  to  divide  the  bulbs 
into  two  classes,  unless  they  have  been  well  selected  when 
received.  Five  strong,  well-ripened  Freesias  will  fill  a 
5-inch  pot,  and  seven  of  the  second  size  in  the  same  sized 
pots  will  be  better.  Drain  the  pots  well  and  use  rich  com- 
post (covering  the  bulbs  about  half  an  inch  or  a little 
more),  about  half  sandy  loam  and  the  remainder  old 
manure  with  sand  enough  to  keep  the  compost  open 
and  sweet.  Just  a sprinkle  of  soot  will  be  beneficial  ; it 
is  not  only  a gentle  stimulant,  butit  hasa  deterrent  effect 
upon  insects  in  the  soil.  This  compost  will  do  verv  well 
for  all  forcing  bulbs.  Cover  Tulips  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch,  Narcissi  about  the  same,  but  the  bulbs  of  Hya- 
cinths should  only  have  the  base  covered— at  least  half 
their  depth  should  be  above  the  soil  when  the  soil  has 
settled  down  and  the  plants  are  in  growth.  Pot  moderately 
firm,  and  stand  the  pots  outside  on  a bed  of  ashes,  and 
cover  6 inches  deep  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  Give  water 
enough  to  settle  the  soil  before  covering  with  fibre.  In 
potting  Hyacinths  scatter  a little  sharp  sand  beneath  and 
around  the  bulbs  to  encourage  the  formation  of  roots. 

Stove. 

Rather  less  moisture  should  be  used  now,  as  the  season 
has  arrived  when  thought  must  be  given  to  ripening  up 
the  growth.  Of  course,  there  must  be  no  sudden  change 
from  the  humid  to  the  dry,  and,  in  fact,  there  must  always 
be  a sufficient  supply  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
stove  ; hut  as  the  days  shorten  and  the  sun  loses  its  power 
there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  moisture  to  a great 
extent,  and  shade  should  he  of  the  thin  character)  and 
used  only  when  the  sun  is  bright.  Permanent  shadings 
will  now  do  harm.  Cacti  of  the  Epiphyllum  section  should 
be  placed  near  the  glass,  and  kept  on  the  side  of  dryness 
to  ripen  the  growth.  These  plants  will  do  for  the  present 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  maybe  brought  into  the  stove  just 
before  they  are  required  to  bloom.  Fibrous-rooted 
Begonias  will  do  in  an  airy  pit  or  house  for  some  time 
longer  yet.  Do  not  pinch  in  the  shoots  after  this,  as  that 
will  delay  the  blooming.  Give  liquid-manure  to  Poinsettias 
which  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots.  Keep  the  house 
or  pit  in  which  they  are  placed  freely  ventilated,  and  there 
should  be  no  need  for  shading  now. 

Fernery  under  Glass. 

For  the  most  part  the  repotting  will  be  completed  now, 
though  any  seedlings  or  small  plants  which  are  in  a pot- 
bound  condition  may  be  shifted  on  into  larger  pots,  but 
large  shifts  should  not  be  given,  now,  as  it  is  well  for  all 
plants  (even  Ferns  are  no  exception)  to  have  the  roots 
working  freely  in  the  new  soil  before  winter  sets  in.  Ferns 
should  be  kept  free  from  dead  fronds,  though  in  the  case 
of  large  specimen  Maiden  hairs  which  are  kept  for  cutting 
this  may  involve  some  labour.  Do  not  overwater  newly- 
potted  plants.  Very  weak  soot- water  may  be  given  to  old 
established  plants  with  advantage.  It  wiil  strengthen  the 
growth  and  darken  the  green.  Very  little  shading  will  be 
required  now. 

Cold  Pits. 

Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  and  Primulas  are  growing  freely 
now  in  the  damp  atmosphere  of  these  cool  structures.  The 
lights  should  not  be  altogether  closed,  even  at  night,  so 
long  as  the  weather  is  warm  and  genial.  Free  ventilation 
adds  vigour  and  hardiness  to  the  growth,  which  will  have 
an  effect  upon  the  flowers  by-and-bye.  Keep  the  roots 
moist,  but  avoid  overwatering.  In  shifting  on  Cyclamens 
use  a little  peat  with  the  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  make 
porous  with  sand. 

Window  Gardening. 

The  early  ripened  bulbs  of  the  Scarborough  Lily  will 
now  he  throwing  up  their  spikes  of  bloom.  This  is  one 
of  the  easiest  bulbs  to  flower  if  the  treatment  is  right. 
The  principal  requirements  are  free  exposure  to  ripen°the 
buds  and  to  avoid  overpotting.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repot  large  specimens  every  year,  unless  more  stock  is 
required  ; hut  a weak  stimulant  should  he  given  instead 
when  the  plants  are  making  growth,  which  will  he  imme- 
diately after  blooming.  As  soon  as  the  growth  is  finished 
move  to  a cold-frame  with  the  lights  open  night  and  day, 
and  I will  guarantee  that  every  bulb  of  a flowering  size  will 
produce  one  or  more  spikes  of  bloom.  Tuberous  Begonias 
are  still  in  good  condition,  and  Myrtles  which  have  been 
placed  outside  to  ripen  will  bein  flower.  These  old-fashioned 
plants  are,  1 think,  delightful  at  all  seasons,  and  might 
be  more  grown,  as  they  are  not  difficult  to  manage.  Cut- 
tings planted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  aud  set  in  a shadv  posi- 
tion will  root  in  due  time. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Cuttings  of  evergreen  shrubs  will  root  now— the  common 
things  in  a shady  border  and  the  Conifers  and  choice 
Evergreens  under  handlights  or  in  frames.  It  will  be  an 
advantage  if  the  cuttings  can  be  taken  off  with  a heel  of 
old  wood.  Anything  that  requires  a long  time  to  form 
roots  will  Strike  with  greater  certainty  in  peat  and  sand 
Peat  IS  more  retentive  of  moisture  than  other  soils,  hence 
its  suitability  for  propagating  purposes.  Plant  the  cut- 
tings firmly,  and  keep  them  in  an  even  state  of  moisture 
Fluctuations  of  all  kinds  are  bad.  Daffodils,  White  Lilies 
English  Iris,  and  other  hardv  bulbs  which  have  ripened 
their  growth  may  he  transplanted  ; the  English  Iris  will 
soon  be  starting  into  growth,  and  if  not  moved  at  once  it 
may  be  too  late  for  this  season.  Thev  should  be  trans- 
planted every  two  or  three  years  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  bulbs,  as  they  increase  rapidly.  Double 
Rockets  will  divide  well  now,  and  soon  get  established. 
If  left  till  the  growth  is  more  advanced  they  do  not  usually 
succeed  so  well.  This  is  a good  season  to  work  up  a stock 
of  Tufted  Pansies  if  the  voting  growth  is  coming  away 
freely  ; hut  in  all  cases  I should  wait  for  young  growth,  as 
the  old  flowering  shoots  are  of  not  much  use  for  cuttings. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  cut  the  tops  off  the  plants  ii  a large 
stock  is  required  in  order  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  young 


shoots.  Cuttings  of  Pansies  will  root  very'  well  in  a shady 
border  kept  continually  moist.  They  will  make  larger 
plants  unaer  glass,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  better  for 
being  large.  Gather  seeds  of  choice  annuals  and  other 
flowers.  The  pods  need  not  be  left  till  they  burst.  As  soon 
as  they  begin  to  turn  brown  the  seeds  ripen  and  produce 
a good  bright  sample  if  gathered  and  harvested  in  a cool, 
airy  room.  Sow  hardy  annuals  for  spring  blooming. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberry-plants  will  be  in  good  trim  now  in  the  new 
plantations.  Plant  early  and  put  out  strong  plants  if  a 
crop  is  wanted  first  season,  and  it  pays  to  occasionally 
change  stock  if  obtained  from  a reliable  source.  Straw- 
berries for  early  forcing  should  nowhe  in  their  f rui ting-pots. 
Wherever  there  is  a tendency  to  produce  more  than  one 
crown  disbud,  so  that  only  the  strongest  remains.  When 
plants  break  into  two  or  more  crowns  they  do  not  ripen 
up  properly,  and  when  heat  is  applied  there  is  usually 
plenty  of  leaves,  but  no  blossoms  or  fruit.  Unless  there  is 
plenty  of  artificial  heat  it  is  no  use  planting  Melons  now, 
hut  a second  crop  can  often  he  obtained  from  plants  in 
frames  and  pits  by  placing  linings  round  the  beds,  if  the 
plants  are  healthy.  Where  only  a moderate  first  crop  is 
taken,  and  the  plants  have  been  well  nourished,  a second 
crop  is  within  reach,  but  everything  depends  upon  keep- 
ing the  plants  healthy.  If  the  red-spider  has  obtained  a 
footing  in  the  pit  or  house  it  will  be  better  to  pull  the 
plants  up.  Though  as  regards  red  spider,  these  trouble- 
some insects  may  be  cleared  out  by  keeping  the  house 
close  and  maintaining  a steaming  atmosphere  therein  for 
two  or  three  days.  A dry  heat  the  red-spider  revels  in, 
but  a steaming  atmosphere  is  destructive  to  them  in  about 
three  or  four  days.  As  far  as  I can  learn,  there  is  nearly 
everywhere  a splendid  crop  of  Peaches  on  walls.  Where 
the  necessary  attention  can  be  given  to  keeping  the  trees 
clean  and  giving  the  proper  thinning  and  training  to 
the  young  wood  in  summer,  the  Peach  is  a surer  cropper 
than  the  Plum,  and  I cannot  understand  how  anyone  can 
find  any  difficulty  with  its  culture  on  a south  wall. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Go  over  the  Globe  Artichokes  and  remove  all  stems 
from  which  the  heads  have  been  cut.  This  work  should 
be  done  frequently  during  summer,  when  the  plants  are 
in  hearing.  Sow  early  Cauliflowers  on  warm  borders  or 
in  frames.  Veitch’s  Forcing  Cauliflower,  sown  in  heat  in 
January,  potted  off  singly,  and  grown  on  under  glass  till 
April,  and  then  planted  out  either  under  handlights  or  in 
trenches  across  a south  border,  will  come  in  very  early. 
I have  had  these  plants  raised  in  heat  turn  in  before  the 
plants  sown  in  autumn,  and  there  is  no  more  trouble  in 
raising  them  where  there  is  plenty  of  gloss,  and  they  are 
not  liable  to  button  prematurely,  as  sometimes  happens 
when  plants  have  to  be  kept  through  the  winter. 
Melon  and  Cucumber-beds  will  come  in  very  useful  for 
winter  salads  after  the  Melons  and  Cucumbers  have  been 
cleared  off.  Fork  over  the  soil  and  expose  it  by  taking  off 
the  lights  to  get  it  into  a nice  mellow  condition  for  Let- 
tuces and  Endives.  Sow  a frame  with  Turnip  or  French 
Breakfast  Radishes  for  autumn  and  winter.  These  also 
will  succeed  Melons  if  the  soil  is  stirred  up  and  freed  from 
roots.  Pull  up  and  harvest  spring-sown  Onions.  Bend 
the  tops  down  if  there  is  a tendency  to  make  late  growth. 
Lose  no  time  now  in  completing  the  sowings  of  Spinach 
and  Onions  for  standing  the  w inter.  Sow  Brown  Cos  Let- 
tuces for  standing  the  winter  in  the  seed  bed.  These 
plants  always  come  in  useful.  This  will  be  a busy  time 
with  Mushroom  growers.  Make  up  beds  in  succession  as 
fast  as  the  materials  can  be  obtained.  Cut  more  Herbs 
for  drying  if  required,  especially  the  annual  Herbs,  such 
as  Basil,  Summer  Savory,  and  Sweet  Marjoram.  Late 
Peas  are  doing  well  this  year.  Keep  all  pods  picked  off 
when  fit  for  use,  and  if  the  autumn  is  nuld  Peas  may  be 
gathered  till  quite  late.  Earth  up  Celery  in  succession. 
Cucumbers  just  planted  in  the  house  must  not  be  over- 
heated. \ erv  little  fire-heat  will  be  required  at  present. 

E.  Hobdxy. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

It  is  several  years  since  W'e  had  such  a season  for  out- 
door Tomatoes  as  this.  Where  the  plants  escaped  the 
frosts  of  the  middle  of  June — and  in  and  around  London, 
at  any  rate,  they  seem  to  have  done  scarcely  any  harm — 
they  have  been  doing  really  grandly,  and  already  l have 
seen  and  heard  of  some  wonderful);,’  fine  and  heavy  crops 
grown  on  open  walls  and  the  like.  I eannot  recommend 
the  Tomato  as  a crop  for  very  smoky  localities,  nor  yet  for 
extremely  cold  or  exposed  ones,  as  the  plants  delight  in 
warmth  ; but  ei  en  in  the  inner  suburhs  I hey  may  be  grown 
moderately  well,  either  indoor  or  out,  and  in  the  outer 
ones  1 have  both  seen  and  had  many  crops  quite  equal  to 
anything  that  can  he  produced  outside.  The  chief  point 
is  to  secure  a robust  and  vigorous  growth  throughout— to 
starve  Tomatoes  is  an  utter  mistake— and  then  with  a 
nice  airy  and  moderately  dry  atmosphere  the  flowers  can 
hardly  fail  to  set.  It  is  the  weak,  sickly  flowers  that  drop 
instead  of  setting  ; a strong,  healthy  truss  will  set  every 
bloom  if  freely  ventilated,  and  abundance  of  air  is  also  the 
best  preventive  of  disease.  Again,  I have  seen  far  more  of 
the  trueTomatodisease(Cladosporium)incountry  nurseries 
and  gardens  than  in  towns,  this  being,  no  doubt,  due  in 
part  to  the  moistei  atmosphere  prevailing  in  the  former, 
while  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  soot  always  present  in 
the  latter,  no  doubt,  acts  to  a great  extent  vs  an  antidote 
to  the  germs  of  disease.  Chrysanthemums  will  now  for 
the  most  part  be  showing  the  flower-buds,  and  these  must 
be  thinned  as  soon  as  they  can  be  got  hold  of.  But  once 
more  let  me  repeat  the  advice,  often  given  before,  not  to 
thin  nearly  so  heavily  as  some  recommend,  except,  of 
course,  when  the  flowers  are  grown  for  exhibition — then 
ouly  one  bud  on  each  shoot  must  be  left.  But  for  ordinary 
decoration,  cutting,  stc. , if  of  such  varieties  as  Mrs. 
Bundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Elaine,  &c.,  three  or  four  of  the  best 
terminals,  as  well  as  the  crown  or  central  bud  on  each 
shoot,  are  allowed  to  remain,  a far  more  effective  plant  is 
obtained,  aud  a much  greater  quantity  of  nioe,  medium- 
sized blooms  for  cutting.  Begin  a regular  system  of  feed- 
ing directly  the  buds  are  set,  but  do  not  overdo  it.  The 
Scarboro'  Lily  is  now  fast  pushing  up  its  spikes,  and  in 
some  cases  already  opening  its  first  blossoms,  and  will  soon 
be  a conspicuous  ornament  in  window  or  conservatory. 
Any  plants,  of  sufficient  strength,  that  do  not  show  for 
bloom  should  be  kept  ihort  of  water  for  a time  and  stood 
in  the  full  sun.  A hen  the  spike  appears  water  freelv 
again.  B.  C.  B.  ' 
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THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  September 
3rd  to  September  10th. 

Earthed  up  Celery  in  succession  as  required,  allowing 
about  live  weeks  for  blanching.  Made  a last  sowing  of 
Brown  Cos  Lettuces.  Part  of  t he  sowing  will  remain  in 
the  seed  bed  all  winter,  and  will  he  plant  ed  out  early  in 
spring.  Put  in  cuttings  of  various  Evergreens,  chiefly 
under  glass.  Looked  over  Hoses  to  remove  faded  flowers 
and  clear  away  suckers.  What  a nuisance  these  suckers 
are,  especially  the  first  year  or  two  after  planting  I This 
ought  not  to  lie  if  the  stocks  had  been  well  prepared  hefore 
planting.  Of  late  years,  since  I paid  more  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  Roses,  there  has  been 
less  trouble  with  the  orange-fungus.  To  a very  large 
extent  this  might,  I think,  he  got  rid  of  by  better  culture, 
and  by  discarding  weakly,  bad  growers.  Layered  young 
shoots  of  Wistaria  sinensis  to  increase  stock.  This  is  a 
slow-rooting  plant,  but  the  layers  will  root  if  time  is  given 
and  the  soil  kept  moist,  either  by  mulch  or  water,  or, 
what  is  better,  a combination  of  the  two.  Single-flowered 
Hollyhocks  are  rather  pretty  in  the  backgrounds  of  wide 
borders,  and  they  possess  more  vigour  than  the  more 


highly-bred  double  varieties,  and  will  consequently  be  less 
liable  to  fall  a prey  to  the  fungoid  disease  which  sometimes 
destroys  the  effectiveness  of  the  doubles.  Filled  a frame 
with  cuttings  of  the  best  varieties  of  both  singles  and 
doubles.  Side  shoots  cut  into  single  eyes,  leaving  an  inch 
or  so  of  stem  above  and  below  the  buds,  will  root  under 
glass  in  sandy  soil.  In  preparing  the  frame  a couple  of 
inches  of  old  manure  was  placed  on  the  bottom  and  trod 
down  level  and  firm.  On  the  layer  of  manure  place  3 inches 
or  i inches  of  sifted  sandy  soil,  with  a layer  of  clean  sand 
on  the  top.  A soaking  of  water  is  given  to  settle  the 
whole,  and  the  cuttings  are  inserted  in  lines  by  thrusting 
them  in.  Another  light  watering  is  given  through  the 
rosed  pot  to  settle  them  in,  and  when  the  damp  has  dried 
up  a little  the  frame  is  closed.  The  after  treatment  con- 
sists in  giving  a little  ventilation  for  an  hour  or  so  every 
morning  to  let  out  damp,  shading  in  bright  weather,  and 
dewing  over  with  rosed  pot  when  the  sand  on  the  surface 
appears  dry.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  which  will 
be  in  about  a month,  harden  off  by  exposure,  and  pot 
in  small  pots  singly,  and  plunge  in  cold-frames  during  the 
winter,  planting  out  in  spring.  Took  up  and  replanted 
part  of  the  stock  of  old  White  Lilies.  The  roots  are  just 
showing  signs  of  movement,  so  it  will  not  be  wise  to  delay 
the  planting  of  these  old  favourites  longer.  The  very  best 
bed  I ever  had  of  these  were  planted  early  in  September 
on  a long  border  where  the  soil  was  rather  light  and  gritty. 


There  were  several  hundreds  of  lmlbs,  and  as  the  clumps 
were  divided  into  single  bulbs,  they  made  rather  a large 
bud,  and  the  bloom  the  next  year  was  magnificent ; but 
Uie  next  year  I was  tempted  to  move  them  to  a more  con- 
spicuous situation,  where  the  soil  was  stronger  and 
heavier,  and  they  have  never  bloomed  so  well  since.  One 
of  the  lessons  I have  learnt  about  these  Lilies  is  never  to 
plant  deeply,  especially  in  heavy  soil.  Only  just  cover  the 
crowns  of  the  bulbs,  and  I prefer  to  do  this  with  some  old 
compost  taken  from  the  charred  heap  left  after  the  rub- 
bish heap  has  been  worked  into  compost  by  being  passed 
through  the  fine  sieve.  Gathered  Bon  Chrhtien  Pears. 
These  require  to  be  placed  in  the  fruit-room  for  a week  or 
so  to  bring  up  the  flavouring  and  make  them  melting. 
Looked  over  stove  to  sponge  foliage  plants.  Potted  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Freesias,  and  other  bulbs  for  forcing,  covering 
with  Cocoa-nut-fibre  for  the  present. 


FRUIT. 

FRUJT-TREES  IN  POTS. 

Quite  a large  collection  of  Plums  may  be  grown 
in  pots  in  even  a moderate-sized  house,  as  until 


the  blossoms  are  set  the  trees  may  stand  nearly 
close  to  each  other,  and  by  the  time  the  trees  re- 
quire more  room  the  late  sorts  may  be  taken  out- 
side and  be  plunged  in  a warm  sheltered  spot. 
When  I grew  fruit-trees  in  pots  rather  largely  I 
used  to  find  the  Plums  very  useful,  and  Plums 
ripened  under  glass  are  better  both  in  flavour  and 
appearance  than  anything  obtained  outside.  If 
a light  span-roofed  house  could  be  given  up  to 
Plums  in  pots,  I am  persuaded  the  collection 
would.be  exceedingly  interesting  and  at  the  same 
time  profitable,  for  a well-developed  pyramid 
Plum  in  a pot  will  carry  a good  many  dozens  of 
fruit — and  such  fruit,  different  from  anything 
outside.  By  the  middle  of  May,  any  trees 
which  had  failed  to  set  enough  fruit  to  keep  it 
inside  could  be  plunged  outside.  By  the  end  of 
the  month  a further  thinning  must  be  given,  this 
time  turning  out  all  the  late  sorts,  or  at  least 
enough  being  moved  outside  to  allow  a free  circu- 
lation of  air  among  those  left  in.  Assuming  the 


home  was  large  enough  to  fruit  fifty  full-sized 
trees  in,  say,  1 1-inch  pots,  100  trees  may  be  grown 
to  start  with,  the  other  fifty  to  be  moved  out 
and  plunged  in  a suitable  position  towards  the  end 
of  May  or  when  the  weather  has  become  settled. 
The  cost  of  the  trees  would  not  be  great,  and  I 
should  prefer  to  select  them  direct  from  the  open 
ground  as  soon  as  the  leavesfall  in  November,  take 
them  home,  and  pot  in  9- inch  or  10- inch  pots,  ac- 
cording to  size,  in  good  sound  loam,  with  just  a 
sprinkling  of  soot  and  bone-meal,  the  pots  to  b e 
well  drained  and  the  soil  rammed  in  firmly. 
When  potted  place  the  trees  on  boards  in  an 
open  situation,  give  water  if  neceseary,  and 
before  severe  frost  comes  surround  the  pots 
with  dry  Fern  or  litter,  laying  some  over  the 
top  also.  In  this  position  let  the  trees  remain 
till  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  February  ; then 
arrange  them  in  the  house.  The  summer  man- 
agement would  consist  in  pinching  in  all  young 
shoots  when  4 inches  of  growth  have  been  made, 
attending  to  the  ventilation,  which  is  a very 
important  matter,  as  Plums  will  not  set  well  in 
a stuffy  atmosphere.  Give  water  when  re- 
quired,  helping  with  liquid-manure  when  the 
trees  are  loaded  with  fruit,  thinning  the  fruit 
on  any  trees  which  have  set  their  crops  too 
freely,  and  using  the  engine  or  syringe  every 
fine  day  to  keep  down  insects,  though  Plums 
under  glass  are  not  difficult  to  keep  clean  when 
their  wants  are  regularly  attended  to.  As 
regards  varieties,  even  those  generally  treated 
as  cooking  Plums  come  fairly  good  for  eating 
under  glass.  The  Victoria  is  excellent.  It  is 
better  to  have  duplicates  of  good  free-bearing 
sorts  than  to  grow  varieties  which  are  not  so 
reliable.  The  following  will  make  a good 
collection  : Early  Transparent  Gage,  Belgian 

Purple,  Golden  Drop,  Grand  Duke,  Guthries 
Late  Green,  Jefferson’s,  Kirke’s,  Monarch,  Vic- 
toria, Prince  Englebert,  The  Czar,  Late  Trans- 
parent Gage  (these  Transparent  Gages  always 
bear  well  in  pots,  and  the  fruits  are  fine  when 
thinned  down  to  a moderate  quantity),  Wash- 
ington, Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Goliath,  and 
Prince  of  Wales.  Some  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
Apples  and  Pears  do  well  in  pots  (see  illustra- 
tion). This  plan  may  be  tried  with  advantage 
in  very  cold  districts.  E. 


PLANTING  STRAWBERRIES. 

No  time  should  be  lost  now  in  planting  well- 
rooted  runners  in  their  permanent  quarters  for 
next  season's  crop.  I have  forthe  last  year  or  two 
seen  the  advantage  of  putting  out  young  plants 
in  preference  to  old  forced  ones,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  size  and  earliness  of  the  fruit  is  very 
great  when  young  plants  are  used.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  get  strong  plants  for  planting 
out  in  August  or  early  in  September  special 
preparation  of  runners  is  necessary.  It  is  not 
a good  plan  to  allow  older  fruiting  plants  to 
bear  a heavy  crop,  and  then  to  secure  runners 
from  those  that  have,  to  a certain  extent,  be- 
come exhausted  before  they  produce  then- 
runners.  When  the  quarters  have  been  planted 
with  the  strongest  plants  for  next  year’s  fruit, 
it  is  advisable  to  plant  a few  rows  of  runners 
for  next  year’s  supply  of  plants,  and  these  need 
not  occupy  much  ground,  as  they  can  be  set  out 
2 feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  1 foot  from  plant 
to  plant,  keeping  the  blooms  picked  off  as  they 
appear  to  encourage  strong  runners  for  the  early 
planting.  Some  persons  may  possibly  object  to 
this  system  for  various  reasons,  as  taking  up 
more  room,  and  being  a xvaste  of  time.  To  those 
I can  safely  say  it  is  time  well  spent,  as  the 
return  pays  for  good  culture,  and  those  who  car- 
not  afford  the  room,  it  would  certainly  pay  to 
purchase  runners  as  early  as  they  can  be  ob- 
tained from  well-known  growers  who  make  a 
speciality  of  Strawberries,  and  by  this  means 
secure  new  blood  and  true  to  name,  as  in  small 
gardens  they  often  get  mixed,  and  in  time  lose 
their  good  fruiting  qualities  When  the  latter 
plan  is  adopted,  the  runnero  should  be  got  as 
early  in  August  as  possible,  and  as  it  frequently 
occurs  that  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  and  if 
planted  out  in  their  permanent  quarters,  fully 
half  the  plants  would  be  Jead  before  they  could 
take  hold  of  the  soil.  In  this  case  I prefer  pot- 
ting up  into  3-inUi  oots,  and  standing  them  in  a 
partially- shaded  place  till  full  of  roots  ; they  will 
flien  start  into  growth  without  a check,  and  not 
a single  plant  will  be  lost.  Another  plan 
equally  good,  and  one  that  recommends  itself 
to  these  who  cannot  adopt  the  pot  system,  is  to 
secure 


Fruit-trees  in  pots. 
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A cool  border  ami  plant  the  runners  in  rows 
18  inches  apart  and  a few  inches  between  the 
plants  in  a rich  compost  and  keep  well  watered. 
These,  if  planted  firmly,  well  treading  in  the  run- 
ners when  placing  in  the  rows,  can  be  readily 
lifted  a month  or  six  weeks  later  with  a nice 
ball,  and  may  then  be  placed  in  their  permanent 
quarters.  This  latter  plan  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  as  often  the  ground  required  for  a new 
plantation  is  occupied  at  the  moment  by  other 
crops,  and  no  time  is  lost  if  the  plants  are  care- 
fully  lifted.  W hen  late  runners  are  secured 
and  planted  in  rows  as  advised,  I would  recom- 
mend planting  these  in  the  early  spring,  as  if 
put  out  very  late  in  the  year  and  severe  weather 
sets  in,  it  often  makes  sad  havoc  with  the  youim 
plants  that  have  not  had  time  to  become  estab° 
lished.  If  the  runners  are  planted  thickly  for 
producing  stock  plants  for  next  year  it  is  at  no 
loss  of  ground,  as  after  the  runners  are  secured 
every  other  one  may  be  cut  out  with  the  hoe  and 
the  plot  made  tidy,  some  manure  placed  on  the 
surface,  and  a splendid  crop  of  fruit  will  be  the 
result  the  following  summer.  With  careful  lift- 
ing even  the  plants  not  required  for  a permanent 
crop  may  be  utilised  and  planted,  making  firm 
and  well  supplying  them  with  moisture.  °Some 
may  object  to  planting  12  inches  from  plant  to 
plant  and  say  : “ What  is  the  use  if  every  other 
plant  must  be  destroyed  or  lifted  ? Why  not 
jjlant  at  the  proper  distance  at  first  ?”  The 
answer  is  that  it  is  for  the  production  of  runners 
these  plants  are  wanted,  and  the  closer  the 
plants  the  less  they  dry  when  layered  ; also  the 
less  space  required  for  them  and  less  ground  to 
go  over  m dry  weather  when  watering  the 
runners.  As  ground  is  valuable  in  the  summer, 
the  close  planting  with  removal  afterwards  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  Some  may  also  object 
to  such  frequent  renewal  of  beds,  as  I find  it 
best  to  destroy  yearly  and  plant  others,  not 
allowing  the  plants  to  fruit  more  than  a couple 
of  seasons.  Of  course  a few  varieties  are  better 
the  second  year  than  the  first,  but  these  are 
very  few,  as  most  kinds  require  the  above 
treatment,  and  if  a bed  is  planted  every  season 
and  one  destroyed,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  large 
fruits.  The  6 

Preparation  of  the  quarters  is  also  a point 
worth  attention,  as  the  Strawberry,  to  do  well 
requires  liberal  treatment,  and  though  I have 
observed  earlier  that  ground  may  be  occupied 
at  planting  time  with  other  crops,  it  is  best  to 
always  give  new  soil  and  deep  cultivation. 

A light  soil  should  be  deeply  trenched  and  plenty 
of  decayed  manure  be  given,  adding  a few  loads 
of  clay  when  it  can  be  obtained.  A heavy  soil 
or  stifl  clay  needs  well  draining,  with  plenty  of 
mortar-rubble,  burnt  earth,  charcoal- waste,  or 
even  coal-ashes  to  make  it  sweet  and  open  for 
the  roots,  and  frequently  forked  over  previous  to 
planting  to  get  it  into  suitable  condition.  The 
after  treatment  is  very  simple,  merely  clearingoff 
the  runners  and  keeping  clean  with  the  hoe. 
No  digging  is  necessary  between  the  rows,  and 
the  plants  should  be  gone  over  early,  cutting  off 
all  runners,  and  giving  a good  mulch  of  manure 
afterwards.  This  I prefer  being  done  in  the 
autumn,  as  the  rains  wash  the  manure  down  to 
the  roots  and  the  mulching  protects  them  in 
severe  weather.  It  also  acts  as  a protector  from 
dirt  when  in  bearing,  preventing  the  earth 
adhering  to  the  fruit.  Firm  planting  is  also 
necessary,  especially  in  light  soils,  and  attention 
to  moisture  till  a good  growth  has  been  secured. 

I have  used  spent  Mushroom-manure  for  a 
covering  over  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  in 
the  winter,  this  preventing  to  a great  extent  the 
frost  lifting  out  the  plants,  and  also  acting  as 
a mulch  m dry  springs  and  saving  watering  iu 
dry  weather.  p? 


prefer  standards  for  the  Cherries ; the  fruit,  being 
small  and  closely  set,  as  a rule,  on  the  branches, 
is  not  so  liable  to  damage  by  wind  as  Apples  or 
l’ears.  Lord  Grosvenor  is  an  excellent  kitchen 
Apple,  well  suited  for  growth  as  a bush.  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin  is  decidedly  the  best  dessert  kind. 
Of  Pears  William  Bon  Chretien  and  Doyenne  du 
Cornice  would  be  desirable  sorts  to  grow. 
Victoria  and  Orleans  are  good  Plums  to  grow  as 
bushes.  Of  Cherries  Bigarreau,  Napoleon  and 
White  Heart  succeed  as  standards,  but  for  a 
wall  I would  recommend  the  first-named  and 
Governor  Wood. — S.  P. 

1494.— Planting  Raspberries,  &c.— 
The  autumn  — October  or  early  in  November — is 
usually  regarded  as  the  best  time  to  transplant 
Raspberries  ; but  in  cold  or  bleak  places,  or 
where  the  soil  is  heavy  or  damp,  it  may  be 
done  in  March  or  the  early  part  of  April  with 
greater  safety.  To  prepare  the  ground  trench 
it  2 feet  to  3 feet  deep,  but  keep  the  fine  surface 
soil  still  on  the  top,  and  work  in  plenty  of 
manure.  I believe  in  planting  single  canes  ; in 
three  or  four  years’  time  each  will  throw  more 
shoots  than  you  want ; five  is  plenty  in  any 
case,  and  they  should  always  be  thinned  down 
to  that  when  the  old  canes  are  cut  away.  Where 
the  plants  grow  tall  and  strong  3 feet  apart 
in  the  rows  affords  none  too  much  room,  and 
from  row  to  row  should  be  5 feet  or  G feet, 
these  running  north  and  south.  Cut  the  canes 
down  to  18  inches  or  2 feet  when  planting,  and 
they  will  bear  the  first  season.  I planted  some 
last  April,  and  they  have  yielded  a lot  of  fine 
fruit,  and  are  still  in  bearing.— B.  C.  R. 

>21.  — Pruning  Raspberry-  canes.  — 

Raspberries— the  summer-fruiting  varieties  — 
should  have  all  the  old  canes  cut  out  now,  and 
the  young  canes  thinned  to  the  number  required 
to  produce  next  year’s  crop.  This  thinning  will 
let  in  the  air  and  sunshine  to  ripen  the  wood. 
Then  again,  about  next  March,  after  the  canes 
are  trained,  prune  the  ends  back  to  4 feet  or  so. 

I have,  in  a plantation  that  was  untrained, 
pruned  back  to  3 feet  with  very  good  results. 
Autumn-bearing  Raspberries  should  be  all  cut 
back  to  the  bottom  annually,  usually  in  winter 
after  the  crop  is  all  gathered. — E.  H. 

What  do  you  mean  by  “ pruning  ?”  If 

simply  cutting  away  the  old  canes,  the  sooner 
this  is  done  after  the  fruit  is  all  off  the  better, 
as  then  the  young  ones  that  will  bear  the 
following  year  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  light 
and  air  there  is  to  be  had  from  the  earliest  pos- 
sible point.  At  the  same  time  these  last  should 
be  thinned  out  to  form  three  to  five  of  the 
strongest,  according  to  the  distance  between  the 
plants,  the  richness  and  depth  of  the  soil,  and 
so  forth.  Beyond  this  the  young  canes  are 
sometimes  cut  down  in  the  spring,  which  makes 
them  fruit  later  than  usual.  This  should  be 
done  in  February  or  the  beginning  of  March. 

B.  C.  R. 


Ul.-Pbntmg  Fruit-trees.—  Bush-trees 
would  be  the  most  suitable  kind  to  plant  ; they 
differ  from  pyramids  in  this  that  they  are 
shorter,  and  have  their  branches  more  spreading 
near  the  ground,  whereas  pyramids  retain  the 
leader  erect ; but  for  the  purposes  of  giving 
fruit  in  quantity  I prefer  bushes.  They  do  not 
require  the  trouble  iu  training,  nor  are  they  so 
expensive  as  pyramids,  and  the  fruit  is  not  so 
liable  to  be  blown  off  ; the  branches  can  be  trained 
outwards,  then  size  is  still  maintained  without 
extra  height  being  incurred.  It  is  a pity  that 
the  Cherries  cannot  be  grown  against  a wall,  the 
birds  are  so  liable  to  devour  the  fruit — not  but 
that  the  trees  will  succeed  as  bushes  or  standards 
but  the  birds  are  the  trouble.  I think  I should 


Cut  out  the  old  canes  at  once,  and  i{  there  are 

more  young  ones  than  is  wanted  to  furnish  a crop,  remove 
the  weakest  now.— J.  C.  C. 

1561.— Treatment  of  old  Black  Cur 
rant-trees. — The  trees  want  someone  among 
them  who  understands  how  to  use  a knife.  At 
any  rate,  branches  lying  on  the  ground  are  use- 
less, so  they  might  be  cut  hard  back,  and  the 
other  branches  might  be  thinned  to  let  up  new 
wood.  There  will  be  no  loss  of  crop  by  judi- 
cious thinning  and  pruning,  as  the  young  wood 
which  it  produces  bears  better  and  finer  fruit 
than  the  old  branches  will. — E.  H. 

1538.— Manure  for  a Vine-border.— 

Seeing  that  your  \ ines  are  so  satisfactory  you 
had  better  let  well  alone,  and  not  be  tempted  to 
use  such  a powerful  stimulant  as  slaughter-house 
manure,  or  you  may  get  the  growth  so  vigorous 
that  it  will  not  ripen.  If  the  wood  gets  in  that 
condition  you  will  run  a risk  of  getting  no 
bunches  of  Grapes  at  all,  or  if  you  do  they  will 
be  so  loose  and  ugly  that  you  will  regret  having 
tried  to  improve  upon  your  present  practice. 
The  best  way  of  maintaining  your  Vines  in 
their  present  satisfactory  condition  is  to  remove 
about  2 inches  of  the  surface  soil  in  the  month 
of  February  every  other  year  and  then  lay  on  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  rotten  manure , 3 inches 
thick,  and  to  every  square  yard  of  ground  add 
half  a peck  of  crushed  bones.  Towards  the  end 
of  May  give  the  border  a good  soaking  of  liquid - 
manure  if  the  weather  has  been  at  all  dry.  and 
immediately  after  mulch  the  surface  over  with 
manure  fresh  [from  the  stable,  which  must  be 


removed  again  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  ripe. 
If  you  feel  disposed  to  try  the  slaughter-house 
manure,  mix  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  earth, 
and  apply  the  mixture  early  hi  the  spring,  lavin'* 
it  on  2 inches  thick. — J.  C.  C. 

— — I have  seen  slaughter-house  manure  used  with 
good  effect  on  well-drained  borders.  I am  using  the 
1 atent  Silicate  Manure,  and  I like  it.  In  the  future  I 
fancy  it  will  come  to  the  front.— E.  H. 

1532.  — An  over-luxuriant  Apple- 

tree.— It  is  pruning  “hardback”  that  causes 
trees  to  produce  a large  quantity  of  vigorous 
young  wood  which  does  not  bear  fruit.  Practise 
thinning  out  the  young  wood  if  it  is  too  thickly 
placed,  and  merely  shorten  the  strong  yount* 
wood  by  cutting  a few  inches  off  it.  Root-prunin'* 
is  seldom  needed  with  trees  that  are  top  pruned 
in  a rational  manner.  The  young  growths  are  the 
foundation  of  the  blossom-buds,  but  they  are 
not  formed  until  the  second  or  third  year.  If 
the  young  wood  is  cut  away  where  are  the 
fruitful  spurs  to  be  produced?  Let  the  trees 
grow  out,  thinning  merely  to  prevent  over- 
crowding of  the  branches,  and  merely  cutting 
back  the  young  wood  to  keep  the  trees  in  form 
— J.  D.  E. 

1537.  —Strawberries  in  pots.— It  is  easy 
enough  to  grow  Strawberry-plants  in  pots  ; but 
to  obtain  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  freely  they 
must  be  layered  into  small  pots  early  in  July, 
and  be  repotted  into  5-incli  and  6-inch  pots 
before  the  middle  of  August.  I finished  re- 
potting mine  about  the  19th  of  August  this 
year.  Plant  them  in  a compost  of  three  parts 
loam  to  one  decayed  manure,  and  add  a 7-inch 
potful  of  bone-dust  to  each  barrow-load  of  the 
mixture. — J.  D.  E. 

' ou  have  not  a day  to  lose  in  getting 
the  plants  potted  into  the  fruiting  sizes.  These 
should  be  6 inches  across  the  top,  inside  the 
rim,  or  what  are  known  as  “ thirty-two’s.”  The 
runners  ought  to  have  been  layered  into  3-inch 
pots  some  weeks  ago,  and  these  should  be  now 
getting  pretty  full  of  roots,  but  strong  runners 
lifted  carefully  with  a trowel,  and  a good  mass 
of  earth  and  roots,  will  yet  do  fairly  well  with 
care.  Use  good,  sound  rich  loam  and  ram  it 
quite  firm  in  the  pots.  Stand  them  in  the  shade 
for  a few  days,  then  in  full  sun,  on  ashes  or 
slates,  and  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist. 
Such  plants  cannot  be  forced  very  early,  but  you 
may  bring  them  into  the  greenhouse  in  Februa  ry 
or  early  in  March.  Protect  the  pots  from  liar  d 
frost  until  then. — B.  C.  R. 

1535.— Cherries  and  Plums  for  a west 

wall.  Almost  any  Plums  and  Cherries  would 
succeed  on  a wall  with  an  exposure  to  the  west. 
The  large  \\  liite  Heart  would  succeed,  and  the 
Bigarreau  Napoleou  is  a large  fine  Cherry  that 
bears  freely.  Rivers’  Early  Black  is  an  excel- 
lent Cherry,  and  by  Far  the  best  in  its  class. 

I he  Black  Circassian  is  also  good  and  a free 
bearer.  Green  Gage  Plums  do  remarkably  well 
with  me  on  such  a wall  ; I also  grow  success- 
fully on  the  same  wall  Jefferson, "Kirke's,  and 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop. — J.  D.  E. 

, — A11  kinds  do  very  well  on  a west  wall,  but  the  fol- 
lowing are  good  Cherries  : May  Duke,  Late  Duke,  Big- 
arreau  Napoleon,  White  Heart,  and  Morello.  Plums  : 
Victoria,  Green  Gage,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Pond's  Seedlini* 
and  The  Czar.— E.  H. 

1566.  — Treatment  of  Gooseberry- 

bushes.— Your  failure  to  get  any  fruit  might 
ha\  e been  through  the  frost  destroying  them 
when  quite  young,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
birds  pecked  out  the  buds  during  the  winter.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  was  so  from  what  you 
say,  as  in  your  note  you  remark  that  the  trees 
have  not  made  so  much  growth  as  usual.  If  it 
was  the  birds  that  did  the  mischief,  you  ought 
to  have  noticed  that  some  of  the  last  year’s 
shoots  were  dead,  or  else  for  a good  part  of  tfieir 
length  they  had  no  leaves  on  them.  You  had 
better  omit  the  application  of  manure  in  the 
coming  winter. — J.  C.  C. 

If  you  want,  plenty  of  Gooseberries,  thin  out  the 
young  wood,  but  do  not  shorten  the  shoots  left.  In  doing 
the  thinning  the  shape  of  the  tree  will  be  kept  in  new. 
and  if  rightly  managed  these  naturally  grown  bushes  are 
as  ornamental  as  the  hard  pruned,  stiff-looking  bushes 
and  three  or  four  times  as  much  fruit  will  be  gathered.— 

c,!i3VSt^,wberry  for  a shady  border.-The 

Elton  Pine  will  succeed  as  well  as  anv,  and  in  this  wav 
may  be  had  very  late.— B.  C.  R. 

1535.— Vines  in  an  unheated  green 

bouse. — -Instead  of  the  Vines  suffering  as  you 
appear  to  imagine  they  will  do  by  forming  roots 
inside  the  house,  they  are  more  likely  to  he 
benefited,  as  the  more  roots,  the  better  the  Vines 
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of  soil  required  is  not  large,  I think  handpicking 
would  suffice.  A sprinkling  of  soot  will  be  use- 
ful when  mixing  it  for  use,  ami  most  plants  will 
grow  freely  in  soil  manured  lightly  with  soot, 
say  half-a-peck  to  4 bushels  of  soil. — It.  H. 


INDOOR  PLANTS 


budding  remove  those  shoots  which  are  placed 
in  the  worst  position,  which  is  generally  those 
at  the  underneath  side  of  the  branch.  Syringe 
the  trees  daily  in  the  afternoon  during  line 
weather  with  tepid  water,  and  give  air  freely 
at  all  times,  but  avoid  a direct  draught  to  the 
trees  if  the  position  is  at  all  exposed,  as  this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  precursors  of  mildew. 
Abundance  of  water  must  be  given  to  the  roots 
when  the  trees  are  in  full  growth  or  red-spider 
will  attack  the  foliage,  which  cripples  the  growth 
as  well  as  checks  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  If 
the  tree  is  heavily  cropped  give  frequent  doses 
of  weak  liquid-manure  after  the  fruit  has  stoned  ; 
at  that  time  give  another  dressing  of  manure  on 
the  surface,  but  dig  more  into  the  soil.  It  is 
not  extra  strong  shoots  that  are  needed,  but 
those  which  are  of  mature  growth,  and  not  likely 
to  drop  their  flower-buds. — S.  P. 

158C.— Peach-trees  in  a cold  orchard- 
house.— -The  immense  crop  of  fruit  has  prob- 
ably had  something  to  do  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  trees.  No  trees  whose  health 
or  existence  is  valued  should  be  permitted  to 
bear  an  immense  crop.  When  a fruit-grower  is 
satisfied  with  a reasonable  crop  the  trees  will  be 
healthy  and  long-lived.  The  chances  are  next 
year  there  will  be  no  crop,  and  it  will  be  for- 
tunate if  they  recover  tone  and  condition  with 
only  one  season’s  rest.  Examine  the  condition 
of  the  roots,  and  see  if  any  help  can  be  given 
them  there.  Also  ventilate  as  freely  as  possible, 


the  roots — say,  fresh  turf,  partly  decayed,  and  a 
little  old  lime-rubble  and  1 pint  of  dissolved 
bones  or  Thomson’s  Vine  manure,  which  would 
be  better  still,  to  every  3 bushels  of  soil. 
Tread  the  soil  down  firmly  about  the  roots  ; the 
soil  must  be  in  a moist  condition,  neither  wet 
nor  dry.  The  nearest  roots  to  the  surface 
should  not  be  covered  more  than  2 inches 
thick  with  soil.  Over  this  spread  a 2- inch 
thickness  of  partly-decayed  stable-manure, 
which  will  maintain  the  soil  moist.  The  soil 
for  Peaches  must  at  no  time  be  allowed  to 
become  dry,  or  the  buds  will  drop.  This  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  fruit  in  your 
case.  Examine  the  soil  occasionally,  and  if  dry 
thoroughly  soak  it,  but  do  not  keep  it  wet  ; one 
watering  after  the  tree  is  replanted  should 
suffice  until  January  or  perhaps  February.  Good 
drainage  is  essential  ; although  Peach-trees  love 
moisture  they  cannot  endure  stagnation  at  the 
roots.  A border  for  Peaches  need  not  have 
more  than  2 feet  6 inches  depth  of  soil,  below 
this  add  6 inches  of  drainage — broken  bricks  or 
clinkers  answer  very  well.  To  prevent  the  fine 
soil  running  down  amongst  the  stones  and  thus 
blocking  the  drainage,  lay  freshly  cut  turf  over 
the  stones  1 inch  thick  ; this  will  effectually 
prevent  stagnation  of  water,  if  a drain  is  so 
arranged  that  surplus  water  passes  quickly  away, 
as  it  should  do.  When  growth  commences  the 
shoots  will  require  thinning ; this  is  best  done 
by  disbudding  some  of  those  most  crowded,  as  at 
least  3 inches  of  space  should  be  allowed  between 
the  shoots,  and  if  more  all  the  better.  In  dis- 


MUSAS  FOR  THE  CONSERVATORY. 
Both  in  numbers  and  variety  there  is  now  a 
great  abundance  of  handsome  and  striking 
foliage  plants  available  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion, Ferns  and  Palms  in  themselves  forming  a 
splendid  group,  whose  value  is  as  yet  far  from 
being  fully  taken  advantage  of  in  the  majority 
of  gardens.  One  reason  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  that 
a large  proportion  of  the  species  of  both  Ferns 
and  Palms  suitable  for  this  work  are  rare  and 
scarcely  to  be  had  in  ordinary  nurseries,  although 
were  a demand  to  arise  for  them  there  is  little 
fear  of  its  not  being  shortly  met.  There  is, 
however,  one  type  of  vegetation  which,  so  far 
as  the  conservatory  is  concerned,  neither  the 
graceful  pose  of  the  Ferns  nor  the  more 
rigid  outline  of  the  Palms  represents — those 
plants,  namely,  with  large  undivided  leaves 
which  are  almost  exclusively  character- 

istic of  tropical  regions.  In  the  warmer 
houses  there  are  numerous  specimens  of  this 
class,  among  which  the  Aroids,  Calatheas, 

Ravenala  madagascariensis,  Strelitzias,  Musas, 
and  some  of  the  almost 
entire  - leaved  Palms, 
like  Verschaffeltia  and 
Stevensonia,  are  the  most 
striking  examples.  But 
in  the  cool-house,  with 
the  doubtful  exception 
of  Strelitzia  angusta, 
which  may  possibly 
prove  adapted  for  this 
structure,  we  are  re- 
duced to  the  Musas  for 
the  supply  of  this  kind 
of  foliage.  The  species 
that  can  be  satisfactorily 
grown  in  a low  tempera- 
ture are  few  in  number  ; 
but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  for  produ- 
cing a bold  and  imposing 
effect  they  are  unsur- 
passed, and  as  one  or 
two  of  them  are  not 
generally  known,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  draw 
attention  to  them  here. 
The  oldest  and  best- 
known  of  the  cooler 
Musas  is 

M.  ejisete,  which, 
grown  in  pots,  is  now 
frequently  used  in  shel- 
tered places  for  sub-tropical  gardening.  No 
one,  however,  having  seen  it  only  in  that 
state  can  picture  the  grand  proportions  it 
attains  when  planted  out  in  suitable  rich  soil 
indoors.  Travellers  say  that  our  cultivated 
specimens,  although  not  so  large,  are  as  noble 
in  appearance  as  those  seen  in  the  tropics,  the 
shelter  they  obtain  under  a glass  roof  prevent- 
ing the  leaves  being  damaged  as  they  are  when 
expose  to  tropical  winds.  The  species  has  been 
known  to  botanists  now  for  considerably  over  a 
hundred  years,  having  been  discovered  by 
James  Bruce  towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  a native  of  Abyssinia,  and  was 
first  met  with  by  this  traveller  when  in  search 
of  the  source  of  the  Nile.  It  grows  in  swampy 
places,  and,  although  it  bears  no  edible  fruit, 
the  central  portion  of  the  stem  is  eaten  when 
cooked  by  the  natives.  The  leaves  in  adult 
specimens  (as  grown  in  this  country)  are  from 
10  feet  to  12  feet  long  and  from  2 feet  to 
3 feet  wide,  and  they  form  a huge  semi-circular 
head.  The  arching  of  the  leaves,  which  is 
always  more  or  less  present  in  pot  plants, 
entirely  disappears  in  large  planted-out  speci- 
mens, and  they  are  then  quite  straight  and  stiff. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  M.  ensete,  one  with  a 
green  midrib  and  the  other  with  a red  one.  Of 
the  latter,  which  is  the  more  ornamental,  a fine  ex- 
ample was  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  until 
the  spring  of  last  year,  when  it  flowered.  This 
species,  unfortunately,  belongs  to  the  section  of 
the  genus  which  does  not  form  suckers,  and  as 
it  dies  after  flowering  it  has  to  be  replaced  by 


will  be  nourished.  You  may,  however,  remove 
the  roots  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  The  best  time  to 
cut  them  oil'  is  as  soon  as  all  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  Why  not  make  a narrow  border  inside 
the  house?  You  will  find  the  Vines  appreciate 
your  attention  if  you  give  the  inside  roots  plenty 
of  water. — J.  C.  0. 


1504.-  An  unfruitful  Peach-tree.— If 

the  Peach- house  stands  in  such  a position  as  not 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  sun  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  that  would  account  for 
the  tree  gradually  lessening  the  number  of  fruit 
yearly  ; I mean  by  overhanging  trees  or  other- 
wise suffering  from  the  effects  of  shade.  You 
do  not  say  if  the  tree  makes  annually  much 
growth.  If  so,  lift  it  the  first  week  in  October, 
and  raise  the  roots  near  to  the  surface.  If  it  has 
many  large  fibreless  roots,  cut  them  off  within 
2 feet  of  the  stem,  which  will  induce  them  to 
push  out  fibrous  roots,  and  check  the  exuberant 
growth.  Peach-trees,  to  bear  fruit  annually  a 
full  crop,  should  not  make  new  shoots  thicker 
than  twice  the  size  of  an  ordinary  Cedar  pencil. 
Such  growth  as  this  should  give  good  fruit  every 
year,  if  it  is  matured — that  is,  when  the  bark  is 
brown  by  the  end  of  September  and  the  bloom- 
buds  for  the  following  year  are  prominent  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Manure  should  not  be  given 
at  all  if  strong  growth  is  being  made,  as  that  would 
only  tend  to  add  to  the  evil.  If  the  shoots  of 
this  year’s  growth  are  not  more  than  1 foot  long, 
when  lifting  the  tree  place  some  good  soil  about 


Musas  in  a conservatory. 


and  use  the  syringe  daily  if  necessary  to  cleanse 
the  leaves  from  insects.  The  early  shedding  of 
the  leaves  may  also  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
red-spider.— E.  H. 

1554.— Espalier  Apple-trees.— Prune  the  Apple- 
trees  now  to  four  leaves.  This  will  let  in  the  air  and  sun- 
shine to  ripen  both  fruit  and  wood. — E.  H. 


1 529.  — Drying  soil  and  turf.— If  the 

leaf-mould  is  spread  thinly  over  a concreted 
yard  and  fowls  are  turned  in,  they  will  soon  clear 
off  the  worms  ; but,  failing  the  required  yard, 
or  even  a boarded  outhouse,  the  mould  might  be 
put  into  a sieve  and  above  a pan,  when  most  of 
the  worms  would  soon  find  their  way  to  the 
bottom  of  the  soil  and  drop  into  the  pan.  I 
should  doubt  whether  drying  the  mould  would 
kill  the  worms,  unless  it  were  exposed  to  fire- 
heat. — A.  G.  Butler. 

If  “ Flora”  keeps  chickens,  if  she  could 

spread  the  soil  out  thinly  where  the  chickens 
can  get  at  it,  they  will  make  short  work  of  the 
wireworms  and  any  other  insects  which  it  may 
contain.  It  is  not  generally  considered  that  dry- 
ing or  baking  soil  does  any  harm  to  it  or  removes 
anything  but  water  from  it.  I have  always  had 
doubts  of  this,  as  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the 
air  must  be  obtained  from  the  eartli  chiefly 
through  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture,  and 
baked  or  dried  soil  has  to  be  moistened  again 
before  use  ; and,  besides,  I don’t  think  that  it  has 
been  ascertained  how  much  baking  or  drying 
wireworms  can  bear  without  injury.  They  are 
certainly  very  difficult  to  kill.  If  the  quantity 
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another  raised  from  seed.  The  duration  of  life 
is  controlled  in  a great  measure  by  the  treat- 
ment, plants  starved  in  pots  living  for  an  indefi- 
nite time,  but  one  with  a stem  of,  say,  3 feet  in 
height  will  reach  the  flowering  stage  in  from 
three  to  five  years  if  planted  out  and  well  fed. 
They  will  bear  a winter  temperature  ranging 
from  40  degs.  to  50  degs.  A species  of  similar 
style  of  growth,  but  smaller,  and  therefore  more 
convenient  for  lower  houses,  is 

M.  SUPERBA,  probably  the  most  compact  and 
shapely  of  all  Musas.  The  bulb-like  stem  is 
very  short  and  rounded,  and  as  the  leaves  are 
usually  not  more  than  (j  feet  to  7 feet  long,  the 
plant  altogether  is  little  more  than  that  in 
height.  It  is  a native  of  various  parts  of 
India  growing  at  considerable  altitudes,  but 
whether  it  will  withstand  as  low  a tempe- 
rature as  M.  ensete  is  uncertain ; probably 
the  winter  temperature  ought  not  to  fall 
much  below  50  degs.  The  same  applies,  in 
regard  to  temperature,  to  M.  proboscidea,  a 
species  discovered  a few  years  ago  by  Sir  John 
Kirk  about  100  miles  inland  from  the  island  of 
Zanzibar.  It  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  the 
two  preceding  species,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  very  long  pendent  spadix,  which,  after 
pushing  from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  immedi- 
ately turns  downwards,  and  hangs  towards  the 
ground  like  an  elephant's  trunk— hence  the 
name.  Of  that  section  of  the  genus  which  pro- 
duces  suckers  and  has  tall,  tapering  stems,  there 
is  only  one  species  as  yet  introduced  that  can  be 
grown  cool  ; it  is  called 

M.  Basjoo,  and  is  a native  of  the  Kiu  Islands 
(a  group  extending  from  Southern  Japan  to  the 
Island  of  Formosa),  whence  it  was  sent  to 
Messrs,  \eitchafew  years  ago  by  their  collec- 
tor Mr  Manes.  It  is  quite  like  the  true  Banana 
in  habit,  although  not  so  large.  The  stem 
averages  from  5 feet  to  8 feet  in  height,  and  is 
surmounted  by  about  half-a-dozen  oblong 
leaves  0 feet  to  9 feet  long  ; they  are  grace- 
fully arched,  and  are  mostly  borne  in  a hori- 
zontal position,  not  erect,  as  in  ensete.  How 
hardy  it  is  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  withstood  several  winters  (the  last  in- 
cluded) in  Messrs.  Veitch’s  nursery  at  Coombe 
H ood,  planted  in  the  open.  In  the  temperate 
house  at  Ivew  several  plants  are  growing,  and 
constitute  a most  effective  contrast  with  the 
smaller-leaved  plants  around  them  ; the  largest 
consists  of  a cluster  of  three  stems.  An  impor- 
tant  advantage  this  species  possesses  over  M. 
ensete  and  others  of  that  set  is  in  its  perennial 
habit,  so  that  when  one  growth  flowers  others 
are  already  large  enough  to  take  its  place.  Its 
truit  is  not  stated  to  be  edible,  but  the  plant  is 
cultivated  in  Southern  Japan  for  the  sake  of  the 
fibre  yielded  by  the  stem.  The  striking,  yet 
elegant  appearance  of  this  species,  so  widely 
distinct  from  any  other  greenhouse  plant,  ought 
to  eventually  secure  it  a place  in  every  structure 
large  enough  to  admit  of  its  full  development. 

Cl  lti\  ation  of  all  the  species  above  men- 
tioned is  of  the  simplest  kind.  Their  growing 
period  is  from  March  to  October,  and  during 
that  time  they  will  do  with  almost  unlimited 
supplies  of  water.  In  winter  they  should  be 
kept  dry , especially  if  the  temperature  in  which 
they  are  grown  is  a low  one.  The  soil  should 
be  a rich  loam,  and  during  the  summer  a dress- 
mg  of  cow-manure  may  be  given  them.  The 
first  three  species  are  usually  grown  on  from 
1 in  ported  seeds  or  stems,  and  in  either  case 
should  be  given  warmer  conditions  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth.  M.  Basjoo  is  propagated  by 
means  of  its  suckers,  which  should  be  taken  oil' 
when  about  3 feet  high,  with  sufficient  roots 
attached  to  till  a 10-inch  pot.  After  being 
potted  the  suckers  should  have  a mild  bottom- 
ueat  until  root-action  has  again  commenced. 

it  species  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
engraving  is  M.  Cavendishi,  whicli  in  several 
establishments,  notably  Syon  House  and  Chats- 
worth,  is  cultivated  for  its  fruits.  That  it  may 
also  be  used  with  admirable  effect  in  plant- 
grouping is  well  shown  by  the  illustration.  It 
inquires  however  considerably  more  heat  than 
M.  ensete  or  M.  Basjoo,  especially  if  it  be  ex- 
pected to  ripen  its  fruits.  I„  the  latter  case, 
ludeed,  a high  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere 
are  necessary.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  most  con- 
veniently grown  of  all  the  fruiting  Musas,  being 
only  o feet  to  6 feet  high,  and  it  may  on  this 
account  be  recommended  to  those  desirous  of 
cultivating  this  interesting  class  of  plants.  Its 


leaves  are  from  2 feet  to  4 feet  long  by  about 
half  as  much  broad,  and  it  may  be  propagated 
freely  from  suckers.  It  is  a native  of  China, 
whence  it  was  introduced  to  this  country  about 
1830.  J B> 

MARIANTHUS  DRUMMONDIANUS. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  plant  sent  by  “ C. 
howler.  It  is  not  a Sollya,  although  it  has 
much  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  kinds  of  the 
last-named  genus,  and  it  belongs  to  the  same 
natural  order.  It  is  a native  of  Western 
Australia,  and  is  a slender  shrubby  climber,  the 
whole  plant  being  somewhat  woolly  or  hairy,  but 
the  flowers  are  quite  destitute  of  this.  It  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  blossoms,  which  are  of  a 
bright  pale-blue,  and  it  continues  in  beauty 
most  of  the  summer.  There  is  also  another  blue- 
flowered  species — M.  coeruleo-punctatus— but 
this  plant  I have  not  seen  for  a long  time,  and 
there  is  also  a white-flowered  variety  (M.  can- 
didus)  which  is  very  pretty,  but  the  one  sent 
forms  a very  elegant  specimen  when  well  grown. 
Its  beautiful  light-blue  flowers  make  it  a very 
elegant  object  in  a greenhouse,  and  I wish  this 
and  many  more  of  the  Australian  plants  were 
now  grown  in  our  plant-houses.  They  do  not 
make  such  a bank  of  colour  as  do,  say,  Cycla- 
men, Primulas,  and  many  things  that  are  now 
grown  in  quantity,  but  still  there  is  a vast 
variety  in  their  shape  and  colours.  The  plant 
now  under  notice  should  be  potted  in  light, 
sandy  loam  mixed  with  a little  peat,  and  the 
pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  tempera- 
ture should  not  fall  much  below  40  degs.  at 
night  during  the  winter  months.  J.  J. 

1525. — Begonia  flowers  dropping  off. 

— This  fault  may  arise  from  various  causes.  In 
some  plants  it  is  inherent — the  blossoms  will 
drop  off'  prematurely  in  spite  of  all  precautions  ; 
such  should  be  thrown  away.  Careless  or 
irregular  watering  is  frequently  accountable  for 
this  failure  in  the  case  of  plants  grown  in  pots, 
and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  or  weather 
also  causes  it.  Where  these  plants  are  grown 
under  glass  it  is  a great  mistake  to  suddenly 
close  the  house  in  the  evening  and  open  it  again 
in  the  morning  as  so  many  do.  I find  they  do 
best  at  least,  when  in  flower  in  warm  weather 
—with  the  ventilators  left  open  night  and  day, 
only  closing  them  partially  when  the  weather 
becomes  stormy  or  cold,  and  then  putting  on  a 
little  artificial  warmth.  When  planted  out  in 
the  open  air  they  very  seldom  drop  prematurely 
except  after  a sudden  change  of  weather. — 

B.  C.  R. 

1526. — Lobelia  cuttings.— My  experience 

of  cuttings  of  these  plants  is  that  they  are  very 
uncertain.  Provided  that  the  winter  is  fine  and 
fairly  dry  I have  found  cuttings  taken  off  in  the 
autumn  to  make  grand  stocky  little  plants  in  a 
cold  frame  with  very  little  attention,  whereas 
in  moist,  foggy  winters  every  plant  has  damped 
off.  On  the  other  hand,  plants  cut  hard  back, 
potted  up,  and  kept  near  the  glass  in  a cool 
greenhouse  have  yielded  abundant  spring  plants 
both  by  division  and  cuttings,  and  almost  as 
good  as  those  grown  in  a frame.— A.  G.  Butler. 

^ The  old  plants  do  not  keep  well  through 

the  winter.  It  is  better  to  put  in  cuttings  in 
sandy  soil  during  the  month  of  September  ; they 
will  form  roots  in  a moderately  close  frame  with 
just  a little  bottom-heat.  Cuttings  can  also  be 
obtained  freely  from  these  young  plants  in  the 
spring.  I think  the  best  way  to  keep  up  a good 
stock  of  plants  of  the  Blue  Lobelia  is  to  save 
seeds  from  the  best  varieties,  or  enough  may  be 
obtained  from  one  good  plant.  I raise  thousands 
from  seeds  saved  in  this  way  every  year.  Sow 
the  seeds  early  in  September  in  pans,  and  when 
the  plants  are  large  enough  prick  them  out  in 
boxes  about  3 inches  or  so  asunder.  They  must 
be  kept  in  a greenhouse  temperature  durinar 
winter. — J.  D.  K. 


dividing  the  plants  each  piece  should  have  some 
roots.  I hese  divided  plants  usually  winter 

better  than  plants  potted  entire,  as  the  damp 
lodges  in  the  thick  growths  of  undivided  plants. 
— E.  H. 

A usual  and  very  good  plan  is  to  cut  the 
plants  back  early  in  August  and  repot  them,  or 
if  in  the  open  ground  lift  and  pot  them  about  a 
month  later,  when  in  growth  again.  Winter 
them  on  a light  and  airy  greenhouse  shelf,  and 
begin  taking  cuttings  as  soon  after  Christmas  as 
they  can  be  got,  topping  these,  when  rooted,  in 
order  to  obtain  other  cuttings.  I took  a batch 
of  cuttings  in  August  once,  and  they  did  remark- 
ably well ; I intended  to  have  done  the  same 
again,  but  now  grow  all  my  Lobelias  from  seed, 
thus  saving  the  bother  and  risk  of  wintering  the 
stock  plants. — B.  C.  R. 

1524.— Growing  Freesias.— Freesias  do 

not  require  much  heat.  They  will  grow  very 
well  in  a warm  greenhouse,  and  I have  seen  good 
pots  which  had  been  grown  in  a window  of  a 
warm  room  ; but  they  will  not  bear  hard  forc- 
ing. Pot  the  bulbs  now  as  soon  as  they  come 
to  hand.  They  will  grow  in  any  good  rich  soil 
that  is  not  heavy.  Use  about  half  loam  and  the 
remainder  leaf-mould  and  peat,  with  enough 
sharp  sand  to  keep  it  open.  Cover  about  half 
an  inch,  and  keep  in  a cool  frame  or  house  till 
the  bulbs  begin  to  grow.  Do  not  cover  with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre,  as  is  generally  done  with  otV  er 
bulbs  ; the  covering  weakens  the  growth. — E.  H. 

September  is  a good  month  in  which  to 

pot  these.  They  may  be  done  at  once  if  they 
are  wanted  for  very  early  flowering.  Mine  are 
wanted  principally  about  the  end  of  March,  and 
for  that  purpose  I pot  them  about  the  third 
week  in  September.  The  pots  are  plunged  out- 
of-doors  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  until  they  have 
made  some  growth,  when  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  greenhouse  ; but  they  can  be  forced  to 
flower  early  in  a temperature  of  55  degs.  to 
60  degs.  They  like  a rather  rich,  sandy  soil. 

I use  for  them  three  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf- 
mould,  one  of  decayed  manure,  and  one  of  sand. 
— J.  D.  E. 


If  cuttings  are  relied  upon  they  should 

be  taken  now  and  rooted  in  a cold  frame  kept 
close  and  shaded.  All  such  frames  should  be 
opened  for  an  hour  or  so  to  let  out  the  damp 
which  has  accumulated  during  the  night. 
Another  way  of  working  up  a stock  is  to  select 
healthy  plants  now.  Cut  oft  all  the  flowers  as 
soon  as  new  growth  starts  away,  dig  up  the 
plants,  and  divide  each  into  several  pieces  and 
pot  in  small  pots  singly.  Winter  on  shelves 
near  the  glass  in  a warm  greenhouse,  and  about 
February  there  will  be  plenty  of  cuttings.  In 


— Parasite  on  Lemon  scented 
Verbenas. — Ihis  is  doubtless  the  so-called 
red-spider,  a most  insidious  and  destructive 
insect,  to  attacks  of  which  this  plant  is  especi- 
ally liable.  It  is  the  result  of  starvation,  want 
of  water,  and  a dry  atmosphere.  Cut  off  the 
worst  leav  es  and  burn  them.  Give  the  plants 
as  much  weak  liquid-manure  as  they  can  safely 
take,  syringe  them  frequently,  shade  lightly 
from  hot  sun,  and  keep  cool  an  1 airy,  with  a 
moist  atmosphere. — B.  C.  R. 

1519.— Cutting  back  Oleanders.— At 

the  time  that  these  plants  are  forming  their 
flower-spikes  and  opening,  thev  are  also  making 
more  young  growth  from  the  tops  of  the  trusses! 
If  you  cut  them  back  after  blooming  is  over, 
you  are,  therefore,  removing  a great  deal  of 
valuable  wood.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
encourage  the  young  growth  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  endeavour  to  get  it  ripened  by  full 
exposure  to  sun  and  air  during  the  coming 
autumn.  Under  such  treatment  the  young 
growths  will  soon  show  signs  of  another  crop  of 
flowers  ; and  when  this  is  the  case,  you  can 
remove  such  growths  and  quickly  and  safely 
root  them  in  a fairly  strong  heat,  and  by  using 
very  light  and  moist  soil,  or  else  clean  rain- 
water in  bottles  with  a small  piece  of  charcoal 
to  keep  the  liquid  pure.  This  is  the  most 
effectual  way  of  keeping  Oleanders  dwarf,  and 
at  the  same  time  securing  all  of  the  flowers. 
Another  advantage  lies  in  the  greater  con- 
venience of  introducing  smaller  plants  to  an 
increased  temperature  during  their  flowering, 
without  which  they  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
By  following  the  above  lines  you  secure  dwarf 
plants  and  flowers  at  the  same  time,  and  equally 
as  good  as  if  the  growth  remained  upon  the  plant. 

Oleanders  should  not  he  cut  back  unless  they  have 

become  very  straggling  in  habit.  Cutting  back  very  often 
checks  flowering. — E.  H. 

i5Ao.  — Clematises  In  a greenhouse. — Mrs 

James  Bateman  is  a Clematis  such  as  you  require.  I have 
grown  it  in  a conservatory,  and  it  grew  rapidly  and  flowered 
well,  though  rather  early.  Another  lavender  variety  is 

lanuginosa,  but  1 have  not  tried  it  as  a greenhouse 
climber,  and,  therefore,  cannot  sav  how  it  answers  in 
such  a position. — A.  O.  Butler. 

\ enus  Victrix  is  the  nearest  in  colour  that  I am 

acquainted  with.  The  flowers  are  double,  of  a pale-laven- 
der colour.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (double  white)  and 
cce rules  odorata  (violet,  sweet-scented)  will  suit  vou  for 
pot  culture.— J.  C.  C. 
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1559. — Heating  a small  greenhouse. 

— A good  deal  depends  upon  the  locality  and 
aspect.  One  or  two  (in  very  severe  weather)  of 
the  small  paraffin  stoves  made  for  tho  purpose 
might  suffice  ; but  you  must  not  attempt  to  do 
anything  beyond  just  excluding  frost,  or  more 
harm  than  good  will  result.  These  stoves 
should,  in  fact,  be  used  as  little  as  possible,  and 
the  house  kept  well  ventilated  and  perfectly 
sweet  and  clean  in  every  other  respect.  1<1  veil 
then  there  is  nearly  always  a nasty,  sickly  odour 
in  the  place,  and  on  the  whole  I should  much 
prefer  a flue.  If  properly  constructed,  these 
require  only  a moderate  amount  of  attention, 
and  give  a mild  and  steady  heat.  The  fuel  may  be 
coke  and  cinders.  Flues,  especially  if  constructed 
chiefly  of  drain-pipes,  are  inexpensive. — T>.  G.  R. 

1560. — Heating  a greenhouse.— You 
can  of  course  put  in  one  of  the  numerous  slow- 
combustion  stoves,  and  carry  the  flue-pipe  out 
through  the  wall  or  roof;  if  you  do  so,  take  care 
to  obtain  one  of  those  lined  with  terra-cotta  or 


tho  middle  of  the  roof,  with  a neat  upright 
here  and  there  to  hold  it.  Inch  and 
a quarter  gas  barrel  makes  a.  good  support  for 
this  kind  of  thing,  and  the  neatest  and  best  pur- 
line you  can  liaVe  is  a length  of  T iron,  with  a 
small  screw  to  each  rafter  or  bar. — B.  C.  R. 

1579.— Building  a Tomato  and  Chrys 
anthemum  house. — Do  you  mean  a span- 
roofed  or  a lean-to  structure  ? The  former  should 
be  preferred,  if  there  is  any  choice.  Such  a 
house  can  be  built  on  low  brick  walls,  say 
12  inches  from  ground  level  of  9-inch  work,  then 
4 feet  of  glass  (glazed  sashes),  and  a roof  pitch 
of  35  degs.  to  40  degs.  If  you  sink  the  paths  a 
little  this  will  give  sufficient  head-room,  other- 
wise make  the  walls  slightly  higher.  The  lower 
or  wall-plates  should  be  of  5-inch  by  3-inch  stuft, 
or  better  still  G-incli  by  4-inch,  and  the  posts 
(or  uprights  between  the  sashes),  as  well  as  the 
upper  or  eave-platc  of  3-inch  by  3-inch  quarter- 
ing. The  lights  must  be  2 inches  thick;  you 
had j better  have  six  on  each  side.  The  sash- 


THK  BLUM  AFRICAN  IdLY  (ACAI’AN- 

TH US  UMBF.UUATUS). 

I'iiis  line  old  favourite  is  one  of  the  many  * ape 
plants  that  do  good  service  in  English  gardens. 
Though  not  available  as  a hardy  plant  throughout 
the  country,  it  is  in  very  gcneial  use  in  pots  or 
tubs  to  stand  out  in  the  summer.  Its  bold 
massive  character,  both  of  flower  and  foliage, 
especially  adapts  it  for  association  with  masonry, 
hence  its  most  frequent  use  as  an  ornament  on 
terraces,  steps,  and  entrances.  It  grows  and 
flowers  admirably  planted  out  in  a cold  green- 
house or  conservatory  where  the  glistening  dark- 
green  leaves  seem  to  be  always  in  good  order. 
The  fast-growing  rcots  have  great  bursting 
power,  and  woe  betide  i ny  \ ase  of  ordinary 
pottery  in  which  they  a e einfined  ; they  are 
only  safe  in  wooden  tubs  strongly  hooped  with 
iron.  In  addition  to  the  typical  blue  kind,  the 
following  are  worth  every  attention  — A.  u. 
albus,  white  flowers  somewhat  smaller  than 
those  of  the  species  ; A.  u.  aureus,  leaves 
marked  with  yellow  ; A.  u.  flore-pleno,  identi- 
cal with  the  species,  except  that  it  has  double 
flowers  ; A.  u.  Leiclitlini,  flowers  deep  hya- 
cinth-blue ; A.  u.  maximus,  fine  very  large  blue 
flowers  (there  is  also  a desirable  white- flowered 
form  of  this)  ; A.  u.  minor,  a very  elegant 
small-flowered  variety ; A.  u.  Mooreanus,  a 
dark-blue  new  variety,  quite  hardy  ; A.  u 
variegatus,  a very  desirable  variegated-leaved 
plant.  __ 

ROSES. 

ROSES  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

In  all  cases  where  a few  cut  R.oses  are  wanted 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  the 
plants  should  be  taking  their  equivalent  to  a 
winter’s  rest.  This  is  best  obtained  by  expo-dug 
them  to  as  much  sun  and  open  air  as  possible, 
also  by  keeping  as  dry  at  the  roots  as  they 
can  stand  without  injury.  Tea  Roses  in 
particular  will  continue  to  grow  more  or  less 
this  year,  and  if  they  do  not  receive  a little 
rest  at  this  time  they  will  be  almost  useless  for 
hard  forcing  with  a view  of  obtaining  flowers  at 
Christmas  and  onwards.  Plants  in  pots  are 
most  easily  managed,  as  far  as  efficient  ripening 
is  concerned,  as  these  can  be  stood  out-of- 
doors  and  so  x-eceive  the  benefit  of  the  hot 
autumn  sun  we  generally  receive  at  the  end  of 
the  summer.  Climbers  under  glass  must 
have  plenty  of  air,  even  if  the  lights  cannot 
be  removed  entirely  for  a time.  By  keeping 
the  soil  fairly  dry  and  the  plants  frequently 
syringed  overhead,  to  prevent  the  wooxl  suffering 
from  dryness  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  Roses  will  very  soon  mature  their  wood  and 
be  capable  of  producing  early  blooms,  if  the 
af  ter-ti'eatment  is  rational.  With  the  exception 
of  about  half-a-dozen  of  the  d warier- growing 
Tea-scented  Roses,  such  as  Niphetos,  Mme, 
Lambard,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Safrano,  Frau- 
cisca  Kruger,  and  Catheiioe  Mermet,  I much 
prefer  a fe°w  well-grown  and  ripened  plants  of 
climbers  for  this  early  forciug.  Reine  Marie 
Henriette  as  a deep-red  ; Mareclial  Niel  for 
yellow  ; Win.  Allen  Richardson  for  orange- 
yellow  ; and  Belle  Lyonnaise  for  pale-canary- 
yellow  are  among  the  very  best  varieties.  Gloire 
de  Dijon  is  also  a grand  and  certain  floweiing 
Rose  for  this  extra  early  work  if  treated  as  des- 
cribed. Leave  the  plants  fully  exposed  to  the 
weather  as  long  as  you  can,  consistent  with  get- 
ting them  under  cover  soxn  enough  to  supply 
flowers  at  the  required  time.  This  will  generally 
take  a trifle  over  two  months.  Do  not  start  the 
plants  too  rapidly  ; it  is  best  to  house  them  for  a 
foi'tnightorso  before  giving  any  tire-heat.  1 olten 
house  them,  keeping  the  temperature  up  by  early 
closin"  and  damping  down  until  tne  eyes  begin 
to  push  at  some  2 inches.  After  this  it  is  well 
to  avoid  a moist  atmosphere  at  night  at  this 
time  of  year.  The  plants  must  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean  and  free  from  insects,  and  when  in 
full  growth  a little  weak  manure-water  twice  a 
week  will  be  beneficial.  Keep  them  growing 
and  flowering  until  March,  when  gradually  ripen 
them  off  again,  ready  to  stand  out-of-doors  as 
soon  as  all  danger  of  late  spring  frosts  is  over. 
The  climbing  varieties  will  flower  from  the  long 
shoots,  and  as  soon  as  the  blooms  are  secured  it 
is  best  to  cut  away  the  wood  down  to  the 
strongest  lower  eyes,  and  to  induce  these  to  start 
away  as  strongly  as  possible.  these  long 
growths  will  supply  the  flowers  for  next  u utr  a 
for  cing. 


The  Blue  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus). 


porcelain,  which  do  not  burn  the  air,  as  the  metal 
ones  are  so  apt  to  do.  Above  all,  avoid  the 
common  square  stoves  with  a through  draught, 
which  dry  up  the  air,  and  if  they  ever  get  red 
hot  will  go  near  to  kill  every  plant  in  the  place. 
Why  not  put  in  a plain  flue,  which  would  warm 
a house  of  this  size  better  than  any  stove,  and 
the  bricks  would  come  in  again  ? — B.  C.  R. 

1542.— Heating  a greenhouse  with 
an  oil-stove. — Yes;  a small  oil-stove  ought 
to  enable  you  to  exclude  frost  from  a small  house 
in  the  locality  and  situation  described,  but  do  not 
attempt  to  do  more  with  this  means.  Keep  the 
stove  clean  and  well-trimmed,  and  use  the  best 
oil.  Use  it  only  when  really  necessary,  and  at 
other  times  ventilate  the  house  as  freely  as 
possible. — B.  C.  R. 

1534  — Building  a lean-to  house  — A 

3-inch  by  2-inch  rafter  might  just  carry  glass  a 
foot  in  width,  but  it  would  not  do  much  more — 
would  stand  very  little  snow  or  even  wind,  and, 
in  any  ease,  would  be  disproportionately  heavy 
for  the  size  of  glass.  Far  better  use  3-inch  by 
lj-inch  sash-bar  stuff,  and  run  a purline  along 


bars  or  rafters  for  the  roof  must  be  at  least 
3 inches  by  1J  inches,  and  should  be  16  inches 
or  11  inches  apart,  to  take  glass  of  that  width. 
Let  the  end  rafters  be  of  3-inch  by  2-inch  stuff. 
You  should  have  three  ventilators  (in  the  roof) 
on  each  side,  each  about  4 feet  by  2 feet,  and 
hinged  to  the  ridge — plank,  which  should  be 
8 inches  or  9 inches  by  14  inches,  with  a groove 
run  along  each  side  to  take  the  upper  edges  of 
the  glass.  Or  you  may  construct  it  entirely  of 
wood,  the  lower  plate  resting  on  stout  posts 
sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a couple  of  wide  boards 
nailed  on  the  outside  in  line  of  the  brickwork. 
The  best  way  to  arrange  a house  14  feet  wide  is 
with  two  narrow  beds  or  borders  (each  18  inches 
or  2 feet  wide),  two  paths,  and  a central  bed 
5 feet  or  6 feet  in  width.  Good  yellow  deal  is 
equal  to  red.  — B.  C.  R. 

1532.— Iron  pump  for  greenhouse  —You  need 
not.  be  afraid  to  use  the  water  from  air  iron  pump  fixed  in 
the  way  you  suggest. — J.  C.  C. 

1549.— A legal  question.— I believe  it  has  been 
decided  that  an  ordinary  labourer  employed  in  a garden 
every  day  is,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  a gardener,  and 
has  to  be  paid  for. — E.  H. 
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1551.—  Roses  with  Imperfect  flowers. 

—You  can  afford  no  treatment  to  this  Rose 
(Boildieu)  that  will  cause  the  flowers  to  open 
better.  The  only  assistance  possible  is  to  pro- 
tect the  very  massive  and  double  buds  from 
wet.  Boildieu  very  seldom  opens  well,  and  it 
is  Btrange  that  it  should  do  so  with  myself  and 
neighbours  this  season.  This  Rose  is  grand 
when  it  expands  freely,  but  for  one  such  season 
there  are  quite  six  failures  in  this  respect. — 
P.  U. 

My  experience  of  this  Rose  (Boildieu)  is  the  same 

as  yours.  It  rarely  opens  its  flowers  satisfactorily.  I threw 
away  my  plants  three  or  four  years  ago.  and  I advise  you 
to  do  the  same. — J.  C.  C. 

1507. — White  and  Red  Roses  for 
pegging  down.— The  best  White  Rose  for 
your  purpose  is  Perfection  des  Blanches,  as  it  is 
a fairly  vigorous  grower.  Those  with  a sturdy 
habit  of  growth,  like  the  White  Baroness  and 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  are  not  suitable.  If  you 
want  to  make  effective  beds  of  Roses  when 
grown  in  this  way,  you  had  better  have  them  in 
separate  colours.  Amongst  Red  Roses  there  is 
none  better  than  Charles  Lefebvre.  Other 
good  ones  are  General  Jacqueminot,  Marechal 
\alliant,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Queen  of  Bedders, 
and  Raoul  Gaillard.  Mme.  Gabrielle  Luizet  is  a 
good  grower.  Others  in  the  same  line  of  colour 
are  Magna  Charta,  Centifolia  rosea,  Caroline 
d’Arden,  and  Franqois  Michelon. — J.  C.  C. 

Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet  is  not  a White 

Rose  ; it  is  a beautiful  satiny-pink  of  exquisite 
clearness.  This  Rose  is  very  suitable  for  pegging 
down  ; so  also  are  the  following,  which  are  white 
or  near  to  it  : Lamarque,  Coquette  des  Blanches, 
Madame  Plantier,  F^licits)  PerptRuee,  Mrs. 
Bellender  Kerr,  and  Violette  Bouyer.  The 
following  are  deep-red  Roses  : Ulrich  Brunner, 
Gloire  de  Margottin,  Climbing  Victor  Verdier, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Reine  Marie  Henriette’ 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Glory  of 
Cheshunt,  Monsieur  Boncenne,  Brightness  of 
Cheshunt,  Waltham  Climber  No.  II.,  and  Dunuv 
Jama  in.— P.  U.  * J 

1581.— Mildewed  own  root  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses.  — The  present  season  is 
too  far  advanced  now  to  get  much  benefit  from 
whatever  you  may  do  to  your  Roses.  My 
advice,  therefore,  is  that  you  wait  until  the  end 
of  November,  then  do  what  pruning  is  necessary, 
and  collect  all  the  cuttings  and  dead  leaves  and 
burn  them.  This  is  the  only  safe  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  spores,  which,  if  left  about  the 
beds,  would  most  likely  breed  mildew  again. 
Then  take  away  2 inches  or  3 inches  of  the  sur- 
face soil  all  over  the  bed  and  have  it  charred, 
which  will  effectually  get  rid  of  any  of  the 
spores  that  may  be  lurking  in  the  soil.  The 
earth  taken  away  must,  of  course,  be  replaced  by 
fresh  material.  Your  better  plan  will  be  to 
cover  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  good  rotten 
manure,  and  a layer  of  soil  1 inch  deep  on  the 
top  of  that.  April  is  too  late  to  prune  these 
Roses  growing  in  this  form.  I like  to  prune 
them  in  December  or  January,  taking  out  all 
the  pegs,  and  laying  the  shoots  down  again 
about  the  end  of  March.  You  must  not  allow 
the  plants  to  get  dry  at  the  roots  during  the 
summer,  or  you  will  never  get  rid  of  the  mildew. 
Next  season  when  you  commence  syringing  mix 
up  2 ounces  of  soft-soap  with  2 gallons  of  water, 
and  apply  it  with  a syringe  in  the  evening  when 
there  is  no  wind  blowing.— J.  C.  C. 

As  “ Mr.  Lowe  ” says  that  some  Roses 

that  he  brought  with  him  are  quite  clean,  while 
those  already  on  the  spot  are  much  affected  with 
this  parasite,  I am  of  opinion  those  he  brought 
are  kinds  that  offer  a greater  resistance  to 
mildew.  Some  sorts  are  sure  to  have  this  pest 
badly  if  any  traces  of  it  are  on  Roses  at  all. 
Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Her  Majesty,  and 
others  are  examples.  On  the  other  hand,  Ulrich 
Brunner  and  a few  more  seem  practically  mildew 
proof.  You  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  the 
disease  except  to  syringe  freely  upon  its  first 
appearance  and  to  keep  the  roots  of  your  plants 
from  getting  excessively  dry  while  in  full  growth. 
Changes  in  the  temperature,  draughts,  and 
drought  at  the  roots  are  the  causes  of  this  blight 
Some  varieties  are  more  affected  than  others 
The  Tea  Rose  first  named  is  little  grown  now  on 
account  of  its  liability  to  mildew. P.  U. 

1588. — Roses,  &c.,  on  a wall. The 

Roses  you  mention  are  not  suitable  for  a wall 
that  is  only  3 feet  high,  but  there  are  others  that 
will  do.  I should  be  inclined  to  choose  the  Tea- 
scented  Roses  for  such  a position.  Such  tine 


varieties  as  Grace  Darling,  Luciole,  Mme. 
Charles,  Anna  Olivier,  Catherine  Mermet,  and 
Mme.  Lainbard  would  do  admirably.  If  you 
would  prefer  higher-coloured  flowers  you  may 
select  from  the  H. -P.’s  such  as  Duke  of  Teck, 
Victor  Verdier,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Magna  Charta, 
John  Hopper,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  Mme. 
Nachury. — J.  C.  C. 

Such  a Rose  as  “Dundee  Rambler”  is 

better  adapted  to  climb  a tree  30  feet  high  than 
to  plant  against  a wall  of  3 feet  in  height.  There 
it  would  be  a perpetual  nuisance.  I should  try 
one  or  two  of  the  more  vigorous  dwarf  Tea 
Roses,  such  as  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Anna  Olivier, 
or  Mme.  Lambard.  These  would  soon  cover  a 
3-feet  wall.  If  the  site  is  too  cold  then  the 
Monthly  Roses  might  be  planted  instead.  No 
idea  is  given  as  to  what  length  of  wall  there  is, 
but  in  order  to  furnish  it  for  the  winter  it  might 
be  possible  to  alternate  the  Roses  with  some  of 
the  choice  small-leaved  Ivies,  such  as  atro- 
purpurea,  Caenwoodiana,  Himalaica,  or  pedata. 
All  or  either  of  these  are  pretty,  distinct,  and 
not  over  rampant. — A.  H. 

1569.— Rose  trees  in  open  ground.— 
For  a high  wall  with  a south-west  aspect  the 
following  will  do  as  climbers  : Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Reine  Marie  Henriette,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
bear  flowers  of  different  shades  of  red  ; Aimee 
Vibert  and  Lamarque  are  two  good  white 
climbers  ; other  good  ones  with  different  shades 
of  cream  and  yellow  are  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Reve 
d’Or,  Solfaterre,  Celine  Forestier,  and  W.  A. 
Richardson.  Twenty-four  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
suitable  as  dwarf  plants  for  the  border  will  be 
found  in  Alfred  Colomb,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Boule  de  Neige,  Captain  Christy,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Comtesse  de  Serenyi,  Duchesse  de 
\ allombrosa,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Earl  Dufferin,  Elie  Morel,  La  France, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Mrs.  George  Dixon,  Paul 
Neron,  Ulrich  Brunner,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Magna  Charta,  John  Hopper,  Madame  Nachury, 
Ella  Gordon,  and  Eclair. — J.  C.  C. 

To  give  you  a list  of  the  Roses  suitable 

for  your  purpose  would  occupy  too  muchspace,  as 
it  depends  upon  what  colours  or  shades  you  most 
desire.  By  far  your  best  plan  would  be  to  write 
to  some  Rose-grower  for  a descriptive  catalogue. 
In  this  you  will  see  the  colours  described,  and 
also  the  habit  of  growth  as  a guide  to  which  are 
suitable  for  climbers,  &c. , or  otherwise.  In- 
structions for  planting,  &c.  will  also  be  found 
in  such  a list.  The  best  time  to  purchase  and 
plant  is  in  November,  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  being  as  good  a time  as  any  throughout 
the  year.  — P.  U. 

1558. — Rose  Reve  d.  Or. — It  is  very  prob- 
able that  you  will  get  some  more  flowers  on 
your  Rose-tree  yet  before  the  cold  weather  sets 
in.  If  you  do  not  it  will  be  quite  clear  that 
there  is  something  wrong,  either  in  the  manage- 
ment or  the  soil.  This  Rose  is  usually  so  free 
to  flower — and  the  less  it  is  pruned  in  the  sum- 
mer the  greater  the  number  of  blooms  it  pro- 
duces—that  you  surprise  me  -when  you  ask  if 
you  must  be  content  with  one  crop  of  bloom 
only,  as  I should  say  decidedly  not ; but  not 
knowing  anything  about  the  treatment  of  the 
plant,  I can  only  imagine  that  you  must  have 
cut  away  the  growth  that  would  have  flowered 
late  in  the  summer,  or  that  the  soil  is  too  poor 
or  too  dry  in  which  it  is  growing.  When  you 
prune  in  the  winter  cut  away  only  the  weak 
spray  growth,  and  lay  in  two-thirds  their  length 
any  long  shoots  made  during  the  present  year. 
The  summer  treatment  consists  of  cutting  off 
the  points  of  the  shoots  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
fade,  and  tying  in  temporarily  any  strong 
growths  that  may  be  made  after  that,  as  these 
shoots  usually  produce  a cluster  of  flowers  at 
the  points  during  the  late  summer  months. — 

J.  C.  C. 

\ our  plant  of  this  grand  variety  has  evi- 
dently been  flowering  upon  the  ripened  growth 
made  last  season.  Pruning,  as  the  word  is 
generally  read,  must  be  left  alone  with  this 
kind.  Reve  d’Or  is  almost  an  evergreen  Rose, 
and  continues  to  grow  very  late  into  the  season. 
Unless  this  year’s  growth  is  well  matured  there 
will  be  very  few  (if  any)  flowers  upon  laterals 
next  season.  You  cannot  prune  to  get  an 
autumn  show  of  this  variety,  but  the  long  sum- 
mer growths  will  often  carry  a truss  of  flowers 
at  their  points  when  finishing  growth,  especially 
uf  on  those  which  started  early  and  were  not  too 
s lcculent  and  strong. — P.  U. ' 


1564. — Climbing  Rose  for  a green- 
house. For  so  small  a house  you  must  not 
have  a vigorous-growing  Rose  like  W.  A. 
Richardson.  If  you  want  a good  white  Rose 
you  cannot  have  a better  than  the  dwarf  form  of 
Niphetos,  which  is  a continuous  bloomer  if  the 
roots  have  the  run  of  a border.  Letty  Coles  is 
a good  pink  Rose.  Marie  Van  Houtte  is  a light 
yellow  Rose  that  would  do  well  for  you.  If  you 
would  prefer  the  Rose  you  mention  you  had 
better  grow  it  in  a pot  14  inches  in  diameter. 
Either  of  those  I have  named  would  be  better 
planted  in  a border.— J.  C.  C. 

1533.— Rose  cuttings  — The  middle  or 

end  of  the  present  month  (September)  is  by  far 
the  best  time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  Roses  in  the 
open  ; it  may  be  done  throughout  the  two  fol- 
lowing months,  but  is  not  so  generally  success- 
ful. Much  depends  upon  the  class  of  Rose  you 
are  propagating  as  to  what  is  the  most  suitable 
wood  to  use.  If  Tea-scented,  Chinas,  Noisettes, 
and  others  of  similar  growth,  such  as  Augustine 
Guinnoiseau  and  La  France  among  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  you  would  be  unable  to  procure  any 
but  short  growths,  that  have  either  bloomed  or 
were  too  weak  to  do  so.  Any  of  the  growth  of 
these  that  is  about  two-thirds  ripened  will  root 
fairly  well.  If  in  the  right  stage  of  maturity, 
and  still  carrying  leaves,  so  much  the  better. 
Cut  them  off  immediately  below  a healthy  leaf, 
and  do  not  remove  any  of  the  foliage.  Insert  in 
sandy  soil,  keep  shaded  and  close  until  rooted, 
affording  frequent  sprinklings  to  keep  all  plump 
and  sound.  Strong  growers  may  be  made  up 
exactly  the  same  as  Currant  and  Goose  berry - 
cuttings,  and  planted  the  same.  These  being 
inserted  deeper  into  the  soil,  will  not  dry  up  so 
much  or  require  so  careful  attention  as  the 
smaller  pieces  of  the  other  classes. — P.  U. 

These  may  be  put  in  at  any  time  during 

September  or  October  with  every  prospect  of 
realising  a fair  measure  of  success.  The  very 
best  wood  for  the  purpose  is  that  which  has 
borne  flowers,  but  is  in  a ripened  state.  The 
shoots  should  be  cut  clean,  with  a small  heel  of 
the  old  wood  attached.  If  the  cuttings  are  made 
9 inches  in  length  at  least  6 inches  should  be 
buried  in  the  ground.  I prefer  to  cut  a trench 
and  insert  the  cuttings  with  their  base  on  a firm 
bottom,  and  themselves  supported  by  the  back 
of  the  trench,  which  is  then  filled  in,  and  the 
soil  trodden  very  firm.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
look  over  the  cuttings  during  winter  when  a 
thaw  succeeds  frost  to  see  that  none  have  been 
loosened,  and  to  refirm  them  if  they  have. — A.  H. 

1563  —Roses  fora  smoky  and  windy 
locality. — As  “Lanarkshire  ” says,  “Roses 
with  glossy  leaves  and  green  stems  will  do  best.” 
This  is  self  evident,  because  such  an  attribute 
would  indicate  they  were  doing  well.  But  if  he 
plants  the  following  twelve  varieties,  I am  sure 
they  will  thrive  where,  Baroness  Rothschild 
flourishes  so  well.  Mrs.  John  Laing  (pink), 
Boule  de  Neige  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince 
(white),  Victor  Hugo,  Annie  Wood,  and  General 
Jacqueminot  (dark-red),  Gloire  de  Margottin 
and  Thomas  Mills  (deep-scarlet),  Marie  Van 
Houtte  and  Madame  Hoste  (yellow),  and  Gloire 
de  Dijon  and  Madame  Berard  (buff). — P.  U. 
1513.— Roses  in  a town  garden.— I 

hope  the  following  list  of  Roses  may  be  of  use  to 
“ Town”  when  makinguphisautumnRose  order. 
Each  variety  named  has  done  exceptionally  well 
here  during  the  last  few  years,  producing  on  an 
average  fifty  to  sixty  fine  blooms  a year.  Theyare 
planted  in  a sunny  border,  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east,  and  are  all  on  the  Brier  stock. 
When  first  planted  the  Roses  should  be  cut  back 
to  three  buds,  but  after  the  first  year  hard 
pruning  should  not  be  practised,  since  this  method , 
though  successful  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the 
country,  often  causes  disappointment  in  gardens 
near  town.  I prune  late  in  spring,  say  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  only  then  cut  out  the  un- 
ripe growth  and  all  weak  shoots,  leaving  from 
three  to  five  strong  shoots  to  each  plant.  These  I 
peg  down,  and  with  frequent  attention  to  syring- 
ing and  watering,  I always  secure  good  results. 
The  best  of  the  light-coloured  Roses  for  a town 
garden  are  La  France,  Mme.  Gabrielle  Luizet, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Boule  de 
Neige,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  Ethel  Brownlow. 
Prince  Arthur,  General  Jacqueminot,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Crown  Prince,  Mme.  Isaac  Periere. 
Alfred  Colomb,  and  A.  K.  Williams  are  the  best  of  I 
the  darker  varieties  — R.  A.  Jenkins,  High/] ale. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  CLEMATIS  AS  A WALL  PLANT. 
When  grown  on  walls  the  plants  of  the  oarly- 
flowering  section  are  not  liable  to  suffer  injury 
from  frost,  being  hardy,  and  flourishing  even  in 
exposed  situations.  The  chief  risk  they  incur 
is  that  arising  from  the  incidence  of  the  morning 
sun  upon  them  when  a sharp  late  spring  frost 
may  have  caught  the  expanded  flowers.  In  any 
moderately  sheltered  position,  however,  this 
risk  is  but  slight  indeed,  and  the  plants  will 
grow  freely  and  flower  satisfactorily,  coming 
into  blossom  about  the  middle  or  end  of  May, 
and  continuing  to  flower  more  or  less  abun- 
dantly, according  to  the  situation  they  occupy, 
up  to  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July. 
In  very  sheltered  situations,  some  of  the  varie- 
ties of  the  montana  group,  notably  C.  calycina, 
may  be  had  still  earlier  than  the  foregoing  ; 
while  as  a May  bloomer,  vigorous  in  growth, 
hardy  in  constitution,  and  most  prolific  of 
flowers,  C.  montana  — with  its  variety  — is 
strongly  to  be  recommended  as  a distinct  type 
of  the  genus.  The  summer  and  autumnal- 
flowering  groups  are  gorgeous  wall  plants,  and 
include  not  only  the 
nobler  forms  bred 
from  C.  lanuginosa, 
but  the  descendants 
of  C.  Viticella. 

They  bloom  in  July, 
and  continue  on  till 
October  or  Novem- 
ber. The  lanugi- 
nosa breed  is  spe- 
cially effective  when 
thus  grown,  on 
account  of  the  im- 
mense size  to  which 
the  blossoms  of 
many  of  the  varie- 
ties attain.  They 
require  in  this  posi- 
tion the  most  liberal 
feeding  and  mode- 
rate pruning,  the 
summer  growths  be- 
ing carefully  trained 
in  to  secure  the 
successional  flowers 
they  produce.  The 
Viticella  and  Jack- 
mani  varieties  at- 
tract rather  by  the 
profusion  than  by 
the  individual  size 
of  their  flowers. 

These  plants,  while 
fed  to  the  utmost 
in  order  to  meet  the 
demand  upon  their 
powers,  should  be 
pruned  hard  back 
every  autumn,  un- 
less a considerable 
space  is  intended  to 
be  covered,  and  the 


a rule,  bears  such  a profusion  of  fruit  that  some; 
of  the  shoots  arc  towards  the  upper  part  simply 
a mass  of  berries.  They  are  of  a deep  blackish, 
purple  colour,  and  furnished  with  a bloom  like 
a thoroughly-ripened  Grape.  The  birds  will 
often  completely  strip  this  Barberry  of  its  leaves 
and  leave  the  common  one  quite  untouched. — ri  ■ 

THE  TREE  POPPY  (DENDROMEOON 
RIGIDUM). 

1 recently  saw  this  flowering  well  in  an  old 
friend's  garden,  and  what  a fine  old  plant  it  is  ! 
yet  but  few  know  it,  and  fewer  still  grow  it.  It 
was  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son,  from  California,  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  ago,  and  has  proved  quite  hardy, 
or,  at  least,  hardy  south  of  London.  It  is  a 
plant  with  a woody  stem  and  branches,  having 
alternate  lanceolate  leaves,  which  are  some 

2 inches  or  3 inches  long,  tapering  to  a point, 
and  of  a glaucous-green  hue.  The  flowers  are 
terminal,  every  small  side-shoot  being  sur- 
mounted with  a blossom,  which  each  measure 
some  2 inches  across,  the  four  petalsbeing  prettily 
crenulated  on  the  edges,  and  of  a bright-yellow 
colour,  the  central  tuft  of  stamens  being  deep- 


Our  Readers’ 


Illustrations:  Clematis  round  a kitchen  window  of  “The  Deanery,”  Rochester  Engraved  for 
Gardenin’ a Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  the  1 erj  Reverend  Dean  Hole. 


„v  young  shoots  should  be 

trained  up  to  their  full  extent  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer,  until  floweis  begin  to  appear, 
when,  as  all  the  lateral  growths  develop 
flowers,  it  may  be  better  to  let  them  fall  in 
graceful  wreaths  of  pendent  spray.  Very  good 
results  have  been  obtained  for  a time  by  not 
pruning  back. G- 

Barberries  in  fruit. — One  of  the  most 
showy  features  among  hardy  shrubs  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  furnished  by  the  common  Barberry 
(Berberis  vulgaris),  which,  in  its  various  forms, 
is  profusely  laden  with  the  bright-coloured,  ob- 
long-shaped berries  so  familiar  to  all.  Where 
numbers  of  them  are  grown  together,  and  the 
several  varieties  are  there  represented,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  notice  the  difference  that  exists  in 
the  colour  of  the  berries,  some  being  of  a more 
vivid  hue  than  others.  The  best  form,  with  its 
fruits  of  a bright  vermilion  when  ripe,  is  very 
rich  and  glowing  in  the  sunlight,  while  the 
purple-leaved  Barberry  differs  from  the  type, 
besides  the  colour  of  its  foliage,  in  the  berries 
also  being  of  a purple  tint.  Berberis  sinensis 
or  Thunbergi,  which  attracted  such  a large 
share  of  attention  last  autumn,  is  as  yet  not 
particularly  attractive,  for  the  little  oblong 
sealing-wax-like  berries  are  at  present  in  an  un- 
ripe state.  Darwin’s  Barberry  (B.  Darwini),  as 


orange.  Let  me  strongly  urge  the  culture  of 
this  plant  upon  the  readers  of  Gardening  living 
in  suitable  places.  It  forms  a neat  shrubby 
bush,  and  flowers  profusely.  The  plant  I allude 
to  above  was  growing  in  a good  light  loamy 
soil,  beneath  which  was  a good  drainage,  and  I 
suppose  the  roots  were  down  in  the  subsoil,  as 
the  upper  staple  was  shallow.  J-  J- 

1522.— Planting  Holly-trees.— I have 
planted  Holly-trees  at  pretty  well  all  seasons. 
It  matters  not  much  when  planted  if  the  trees 
have  been  prepared  beforehand  by  root-pruning. 
But  where  much  Holly  planting  has  to  be  done 
I should  prefer  to  plant  early  in  May,  just  as 
the  new  growth  is  getting  ready  to  break  forth. 
In  planting  purchased  Hollies  get  them  from  a 
nursery  where  transplanting  is  attended  to,  and 
any  time  during  spring,  summer,  or  autumn 
planting  may  be  done.  I was  making  some 
alterations  in  a garden  last  spring,  and  the 
positions  for  the  new  trees  and  shrubs  could  not 
be  got  ready  before  J une.  The  plants  were  ob- 
tained from  a good  nursery,  where  transplant- 
ing receives  proper  attention.  They  came  by 
rail  well  packed,  were  planted  immediately, 
and  mulched  and  watered,  and  every  plant  is 
now  in  a thriving  condition.  The  collection  in- 
cluded a number  of  deciduous  things,  such  as 
Lilacs,  Philadelphus,  Spirteas,  &c.,  and  these, 


of  course,  were  full  of  growth,  and  in  some 
cases  had  to  be  shortened  back  a little,  but  a 1 
are  now  doing  well,  and  I have  no  doubt  will 
flower  well  next  season.  But  if  the  plants  had 
been  obtained  from  a nursery  where  transplant- 
ing is  neglected  many  would  have  died.  E. 

1317. — Trees  in  a windy  spot.— Wire 
stays  are  better  than  stakes.  Wrap  a piece  of 
sacking  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  outside 
the  sacking  place  three  slips  of  wood  to  take 
the  pressure  of  the  wire.  The  slips  of  wood 
should  be  about  6 inches  long  by  l inch  wide, 
and  three  quarters  thick.  These,  with  the 
sacking,  should  be  fastened  to  the  stem  of  the 
tree  first  with  tar  line.  The  slips  of  wood  will 
take  off  the  pressure  of  the  wire  stays,  and  pre- 
vent the  bark  being  injured.  The  bottom  ends 
of  the  stays  will  be  secured  to  short  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground. — E.  H. 

THE  CLARET  VINE  (VITIS  VINIFERA 
PURPUREA). 

During  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  name  of 
this  Vine  appears  to  be  somewhat  of  a misnomer, 
as  the  foliage  at  that  time  shows  in  colour  but 
little  divergence  from  the  normal  form,  but  to- 
wards the  end  of 
the  summer  the 
leaves  become  suf- 
fused with  a pur- 
plish-red hue, which 
continues  to  inten- 
sify till  they  drop. 
It  is  so  ornamental 
about  August  and 
September,  as  to  be 
well  worthy  of  a 
place  among  our 
best  hardy  climbers 
with  handsome  foli- 
age, a remark  that 
will  apply  with 
equal  force  to  seve- 
ral other  Vines. 
Thus,  some  of  the 
North  American 
species,  such  as 
Vitis  Labrusca, 
sestivalis,  and  cor- 
difolia,  with  the 
Asiatic  V.  amuren- 
sis,  produce  in  great 
profusion  huge 
leaves  that  vie  with 
those  of  the  Dutch- 
man’s Pipe  (Aristo- 
lochia  Sipho).  Be- 
sides this  there  are 
some  other  Vines, 
or  near  allies 
thereof,  which  pos- 
sess highly  orna- 
mental features, 
though  the  leaves 
are  not  remarkable 
for  size.  Among 
them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  cut-leaved  variety  of  the  common 
Grape  (apiifolia),  the  whole  of  whose  foliage  is 
cut  and  slashed  after  the  manner  of  the  Parsley  - 
lea'ved  Bramble.  Besides  its  ornamental  foliage, 
the  fruit  of  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
Vitis  Thunbergi,  a Japanese  species,  has  leaves 
'of  but  a moderate  size,  deeply  lobed,  and  of  an 
intense  glossy  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
covered  on  the  under  side  with  a rusty  coloured 
down.  A mass  of  this  is  very  ornamental  by 
reason  of  the  deeply  lobed  leaves  and  their  rich 
green,  glossy  surface.  On  a hot,  sunny  wall,  but 
not  during  such  a season  as  the  present,  the 
blue-fruited  Vine  (V.  humifolia)  is  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  very  attractive,  as  the  berries, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  large  Peas,  are  when 
ripe  of  a beautiful  blue  colour.  The  little  varie- 
gated-leaved Vitis  heterophylla  variegata, 
which  is  frequently  used  as  a bedding  plant, 
will  resist  more  frost  than  is  generally  supposed, 
for  it  is  usually  regarded  as  a greenhouse  plant, 
yet  it  has  stood  out-of-doors  for  many  years  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  is  still  flourish- 
ing. It  assumes  quite  a herbaceous  character, 
usually  dying  to  the  ground,  or  nearly  so,  and 
breaking  away  freely  on  the  return  of  spring. — T. 


1548.— Ply  on  Hollies.— SyriDge  the  Hollies  with  a 
mixture  of  soft-soap  and  paraffin-oil,  one  pound  of  soap  to 
one  pint  of  oil,  well  blended  with  H)  gallons  of  water.  Aux 
the  oil  and  soap  together  before  placing  in  the  water.  L.  H. 
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ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  LUTEO- 
PURPUREUM. 

One  or  two  of  my  readers  have  sent  me  flowers 
of  this  species  under  the  names  of  0.  hystrix,  0. 
radiatum,  and  O.  lyroglossum,  and  all  ask  me 
what  I think  of  them  ? One  friend,  “ M.  T.  B.,” 
sends  a flower  of  a beautiful  variety  for  a name. 
I do  not  think  it  right  to  lump  species  together 
where  adifference  can  be  found ; butinaplant  that 
has  so  wide  a field  over  which  itis  spread  I think 
the  botanists  were  wrong  in  giving  specific 
names  to  these  varieties,  and  I am  compelled  to 
call  them  all  varieties  of  this  species.  This 
Odontoglossuin  was  first  found  by  M.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  just  fifty  years  ago,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  8,000  feet,  but  it  was  not  until  many 
years  after  this  that  it  was  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  many  varieties  of  it  have  been  collected, 
but  I think  the  above  varietal  names  do  not 
show  any  differences  sufficient  to  warrant 
them  being  retained.  The  plant  does  well 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended 
tor  0.  crispum,  as  it  does  not  grow  at  all  below 
the  altitude  affected  by  that  species.  The  name 
of  luteo-purpureum  shows  the  error  of  judging 
of  the  colours  from  dried  specimens,  for°the 
flower  is  a bright-brown  and  yellow,  no  purple 
has  been  seen,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  in  any  forms 
that  have  hitherto  flowered. 

Matt.  BramblE. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  INSLEAYI. 

Several  of  my  readers  have  sent  me  flowers  of 
varieties  of  this  Orchid  ; therefore,  I here  offer 
a few  remarks  upon  its  treatment.  It  is  a plant 
that  has  been  included  in  all  the  collection^  of 
Orchids  that  have  passed  through  my  hands 
during  these  last  forty  years  or  more,  and  very 
beautiful  it  is  ; but  we  had  not  such  varieties  in 
the  past  as  are  now  lying  before  me.  The 
flowers  sent  by  “ J,  E.  H.,”  however,  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  those  we  used  to  see  in 
what  I must  perforce  call  the  old  time  ; these, 
however,  are  very  handsome,  but  they  cannot 
compare  with  some  others  sent.  The  plant  is  very 
much  like  O.  grande  in  its  growth,  and,  indeed, 
“ W.  B.  ’ sends  a flower  for  a name,  saying  it 
looks  like  a poor  0.  grande  ; but  it  is  a very 
distinct  plant  from  that  kind.  It  has  bulbs  and 
leaves  that  cannot  be  readily  distinguished  from 
O.  grande  either  in  shape,  colour,  or  leathery 
texture  of  the  leaves  ; the  flowers,  however,  are 
quite  different,  although  they  are  marked  with 
pretty  much  the  same  colours.  This  Odonto- 
glossum,  like  O.  grande,  likes  a good  shady 
position  to  grow  in,  and,  if  possible,  I would 
prefer  that  the  temperature  did  not  exceed 
70  degs.  or  75  degs.  at  any  season  of  the 
year ; but  during  the  winter  season  the 
temperature  of  the  house  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  lower  than  about  55  degs. 
During  the  resting  season  very  little  water  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  plants  in  perfect  condition, 
but  just  enough  is  requisite  to  maintain  the 
bulbs  and  leaves  in  perfect  health,  and  to  keep 
either  from  shrivelling,  so  that  you  will  see 
somewhat  different  treatment  is  given  for  these 
two  species  than  is  recommended  for  the  New 
Grenadan  species,  such  as  0.  crispum  and  0. 
luteo-purpureum.  The  fact  is,  they  like  a 
warmer  place  for  the  winter  months,  and  they 
also  like  to  be  kept  drier.  I think  0.  Insleayi 
would  thrive  under  cooler  treatment  than  either 
of  the  three  species  which  resemble  each  other 
so  much  in  their  growth — viz.,  O.  grande  and 
0.  Schlieperianum ; the  first-named  is  a native  of 
Guatemala,  the  second  of  Costa  Rica,  and  the 
last  plant — the  one  now  under  consideration — 
comes  to  us  from  Mexico,  in  and  about  Oaxaca; 
but,  at  any  rate,  they  do  well  together.  This 
drying  off  of  the  plauts  does  not  necessitate  the 
giving  them  too  great  a shift,  for  in  the  month 
of  February  they  should  have  the  greater  por- 
tion  of  the  old  soil  shaken  from  the  roots,  and 
the  pots  that  are  then  selected  for  their  recep 
tion  should  not  be  too  large  ; these  should  be 
well  drained.  In  potting,  the  plauts  should  be 
elevated  slightly  above  the  pot's  rim,  using  for 
compost  good  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss  ; 
and  I like  also  to  surface  them  with  some  cut 
Moss,  and  for  this  purpose  I prefer  clean-grow- 
ing  tops.  In  the  flowering  season,  and  when  the 
plant  lias  developed  some  strong  bulbs  and 
leaves,  and  some  good  spikes  are  beginning  to 


appear,  you  would  perhaps  like  to  see  the 
specimen  in  a larger-sized  pot.  Well,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  plunge  it  into  a bigger  pot, 
filling  in  with  the  same  mould,  and  surfacing  it 
in  a similar  manner.  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken  in  this  operation  in  the  selection  of  sizes, 
for,  if  not,  a pot  too  large  will  make  your 
plant  look  smaller  than  it  really  is.  O.  Insleayi 
has  flowers  about  3 inches  across,  having  sepals 
and  petals  about  equal,  pale  yellowish-green, 
barred  transversly  with  brown;  the  lip  soft- 
yellow,  having  a marginal  border  of  red  spots. 
This  form  comes  from  “ J.  E.  H.,”  and  is  what 
I consider  the  typical  one ; but  those  from 
“Cloud”  are  inferior.  0.  Insleayi  leopardi- 
num  is  a variety  with  bright-chestnut  sepals  and 
petals,  sometimes  bordered  with  yellow ; lip 
rich-yellow,  bordered  with  red  spots.  This  comes 
from  “ W.  B.”  for  0.  grande.  0.  Insleayi 
pantherinum,  similar  to  the  last  in  sepals  and 
petals  ; but  the  lip  differs  in  being  marked  all 
over  with  indescribable  figures.  “ C.  Menzies  ” 
sends  me  this  form.  0.  Insleayi  splendens 
comes  from  “ E.  W.”  and  “ M.  II.  M.”  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  form  of  the  plant, 
having  large  and  broad  flowers  of  good  sub- 
stance, the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a brownish- 
yellow,  and  the  yellow  lip  being  broadly 
margined  with  spots  of  red. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  DRACONIS. 

A fine  large  flower  of  this  species  comes  from 
“ F.  Beaumont,”  who,  as  well  as  enquiring  the 
name,  asks  for  some  hints  as  to  its  culture  ? This 
Dendrobe  belongs  to  the  nigro-hirsute  section  of 
this  showy  and  popular  genus,  and  it  was  first  sent 
to  the  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton,  by  Mr. 
Parish  from  Moulmein  under  the  name  of 
D.  eburneum,  and  by  which  name  it  is  still  best 
known  in  our  gardens.  The  flowers  are  pure 
ivory-white  in  colour,  saving  its  large  lip,  which 
is  streaked  at  its  base,  and  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  side  lobes  with  rich  Roman-red,  and  on  the 
disc  stained  with  sulphur-yellow.  It  is  nearly 
related  to  D.  infundibulum,  and,  like  this  plant, 
it  is  very  free  flowering,  and  its  flowers  last  a 
long  time  in  perfection,  if  not  kept  in  a house 
too  low  in  temperature,  and  not  sprinkled  with 
the  syringe,  for  if  this  is  done  the  flowers  will 
become  spotted  with  brown  dots,  which  soon 
spread  and  spoil  the  beauty  of  its  blooms.  D. 
Draconis  grows  about  a foot  high,  and  it  has 
somewhat  slender  stems  clothed  with  black 
hairs.  The  leaves  are  evergreen.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  terminal  racemes,  bearing  from 
three  to  five  blooms,  which  are  ivory-white, 
stained  with  Roman-red  at  its  base.  I have 
seen  this  plant  as  imported  upon  various  occa- 
sions by  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Sander,  and  the 
Messrs.  Low,  but  never  heard  any  expression  but 
that  it  came  from  Moulmein,  which,  of  course, 
would  intimate  that  it  would  require  warmth 
when  growing.  I have  found  that  it  does  best 
in  the  East  Indian-house  during  that  time  hung 
up  near  the  glass  in  somewhat  small  baskets 
well  drained,  using  for  soil  some  good  fibrous 
peat  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  in  about 
equal  parts,  pressing  it  down  firmly.  When  the 
growth  is  finished  a great  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  water  given  should  take  place,  but  I 
have  found  this  Orchid  to  thrive  best  if  it  is  not 
kept  dry  at  any  time  of  the  year.  I like  to  re- 
move the  plant  or  plants  to  the  Cattleya-house 
in  the  winter,  hung  up  close  to  the  glass,  and 
kept  sufficiently  moist  to  keep  the  bulbs  and 
leaves  from  shrivelling.  I have  recommended 
the  growth  of  these  plants  in  hanging-baskets, 
and  I think  they  do  far  best  when  so  treated  ; 
but  they  will  thrive  well  in  pots,  but  when  so 
treated  they  require  more  attention.  I do  not 
say  they  are  more  trouble,  for  I do  not  allow 
that  word  to  enter  into  consideration  in  plant 
growing.  Matt.  Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM  INCURVUM. 

I HAVE  received  a spray  of  flowers  of  this  beau- 
tiful plant  from  Scotland.  I cannot  make 
out  the  initials  given  me,  but  the  parcel  came 
from  Auehenault.  Now,  0.  incurvum  is  a very 
pretty  Orchid,  sometimes  called  O.  albo-vio- 
laceum.  It  is  now  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago  since 
this  plant  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
from  Mexico,  through  Ross,  who  was  the  col- 
lector for  Mr.  Barker,  of  Birmingham.  It 
usually  shows  its  flower-spike  a long  time  before 


the  blossoms  expand,  but  when  they  have 
opened  they  last  a considerable  time  iu  full 
beauty.  The  colours  of  the  flowers  are  unusual 
in  the  family  of  Oncidium,  where  yellow  is  the 
predominant  tint,  but  here  they  are  rosy-pink 
and  white,  and  there  is  also  a pure-white  vari- 
ety, but  this  is  a rare  plant.  The  typical  form 
now  before  me  is  a strong  grower,  and  it  should 
be  potted  in  a similar  manner  to  other  kinds. 
During  the  summer-time  it  may  be  grown  in 
the  cool-house,  but  in  the  winter-time  it  should 
be  removed  to  a somewhat  warmer  house,  say 
the  cool  end  of  the  intermediate  one.  It  is  a 
particular  favourite  of  mine,  and  the  flowers 
sent  are  of  a very  good  variety  of  this  plant. 
It  comes  from  some  5,000  feet  altitude  in  its 
native  country.  Matt.  Bramble. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS 

WINTER-GREENS  (PYROLAS). 

I have  been  long  thinking  of  saying  a few  words 
about  these  beautiful  little  plants,  and  now  a 
friend  in  Scotland  sends  some  specimens  for  a 
name,  and  I am  constrained  to  break  silence. 
The  specimen  sent  by  “Ben  Maekay”  is  P. 
secunda.  It  is  somewhat  rare ; but  I have 
had  plants  of  it  growing  under  my  care 
iu  the  rockery  in  shady  places,  where  the 
sun  shone  upon  them  after  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  I do  not  think  Pyrolas  like  the 
sunshine,  and  they  require  to  be  moist.  The 
soil  in  which  these  plants  were  grown  was  the 
same  as  used  for  many  of  the  Ferns,  and  near 
them  grew  a nice  lot  of  the  Bladder  Ferns 
(Cystopteris),  referred  to  in  Gardening  a short 
time  since,  planted  in  light  loam,  mixed  with 
leaf-mould,  made  sandy.  All  are  exceedingly 
pretty  plauts,  but  I think  P.  rotunaifolia  is  the 
largest  and  most  showy  of  our  native  species.  I 
do  not  think  the  botanical  name,  which  comes 
from  Pyrus  (a  Pear),  is  very  applicable ; but  the 
English  one  of  Winter-green  refers  to  the  ever- 
green leaves  being  of  a rich  deep-green  through- 
out the  -winter  months.  The  following  are  our 
native  kinds,  all  of  which  are  worthy  of  a pro- 
minent position  on  a well-shaded,  moist  place  iu 
the  rockery  : P.  media,  P.  maritima,  P.  minor, 
P.  rotundifolia,  P.  secunda,  and  P.  uniflora. 

J.  J. 


BORDER  CARNATIONS. 

It  is  time  those  wishing  to  get  a collection  of 
Carnations  should  now  order  them.  I give  the 
following  lists  of  sorts  as  my  preference,  having 
found  they  answer  best.  I will  begin  with 
seifs,  they  being  the  prettiest  for  the  border,  and 
contrasting  well  with  flowers  of  other  plants. 
For  instance,  the  yellow  self  waving  idly  in  the 
wind,  with  a background  of  Scarlet  Poppies  and 
a dark  Cactus  Dahlia  (Empress  of  India),  makes 
a lovely  picture.  Germania  is  a beautiful  thing, 
its  form  and  colour  being  perfect ; the  latter  is 
a pale  primrose-yellow  ; its  constitution  is  ex- 
ceedingly robust,  and  no  fear  of  it  not  living 
unprotected  through  a winter  need  be  enter- 
tained. Wm.  Threlfall  is  also  a good  yellow, 
differing  from  Germania  in  being  a brighter 
yellow.  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole  is,  I think,  most 
certainly  the  finest  border  Carnation  extant.  Not 
only  will  it  live  through  the  hardest  frost,  but 
will  flower  profusely  in  the  coldest  summer.  I 
have  had  thirteen  blooms,  the  first  being  an 
enormous  size,  three  inches  across.  Some  describe 
its  colour  as  terra  cotta,  but  a more  accurate 
description  is  that  of  its  raisers,  Messrs.  Dicksons 
— Rich  apricot-salmon,  with  amber  shading  ; a 
lovelier  colour  cannot  be  imagined.  With  a sprig 
of  Maiden-hair  Fern  it  makes  a beautiful  button- 
hole. Countess  of  Paris  is  a cream-blush  colour 
and  is  very  hardy.  These  two  seifs  will 
surely,  I hope,  be  the  parents  of  a strong, 
hardy  race  for  the  future.  Mrs.  Muir  is  the 
best  white  as  yet,  although  no  florist  can  rest 
satisfied  with  it.  Carnation  growers  seem  wait- 
ing for  a first-rate  white.  Gloire  de  Nancy  is  very 
sweet,  but  is  such  a horrid  burster.  It  is  very 
vigorous  in  its  growth,  however,  and  easily 
cultivated.  General  Stewart  is  a deep,  rich- 
crimson,  with  fine  form,  and  along  with  the 
old  Crimson  Clove  will  give  a pleasing  contrast 
to  the  lighter  colour.  The  latter  is  deliciously 
fragrant,  which  enhances  its  value  accordingly. 
Mary  Morris,  a deep-rose  and  sweetly  scented, 
is  worth  having  in  any  collection,  and  for  a good 
scarlet  Peggie  A.  Miller  has  the  best  form,  and 
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frivea  a beautiful  bloom.  Carnation  Groliadin 
makes  a wonderful  display  of  scarlet  bloom. 
1 should  certainly  include  this,  and  all  three 
varieties  of  the  Clove  if  only  for  fragrance-- viz., 
Old  Crimson,  White  and  Blush.  A few  fancies 
might  be  added,  such  as  Alice  Ayres,  white, 
tipped  carmine  ; Charles  I.,  fawn-yellow,  striped 
rose  ; Redbraes  Picotee,  white,  deep-purple  edge ; 
Amies  Chambers,  yellow,  margined  pink  ; and  bn 
Beauchamp  Seymour,  orange-bull,  edge  carmine. 
With  the  above  collection  a pleasing  variety  is 
obtained,  and  although  I have  only  enumerated 
a few  of  the  many  sorts,  beginners  will  do  well 
to  start  carefully,  and  will  be  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  by  starting  with  untried  varieties 
in  the  border.  Adam. 


VINE-COVERED  WALK  IN  A VENETIAN 
GARDEN. 

A Vine-clad  walk  in  Mr.  Edens  garden  in 
Venice  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
The  free  way  in  which  Vines  are  grown  in 
Italy  is  always  of  picturesque  value  in  a garden, 
whether,  as  in  this  case,  trained  over  a pergola 
of  slight  poles,  or  as  in  other  parts  of  Northern 


seifs  came  into  bloom  again.  Ho  had  Carnations 
the  whole  year  round.  Some  plants  were  grown 
in  pots  from  the  first,  but  they  did  not  do  nearly 
so  well  as  those  potted  up,  and  will  not  be  grown 
in  this  way  again.  I believe  these  Marguerite 
Carnations  are  a perfect  boon  to  amatour  gar- 
deners, and  even  professionals  find  them  valu- 
able for  cutting,  as  they  come  in  when  the  sum- 
mer kinds  are  done. — A.  H. 

1543.— An  autumn  border.— The  pink 
and  white  varieties  of  Anemone  japonica,  the 
dwarf  varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  the 
numerous  lovely  varieties  of  Pentstemons,  Christ- 
mas Roses,  Antirrhinums,  Harpalium  rigidum, 
Helianthus,  and  some  of  the  yellow-ground 
Carnations,  such  as  L’Andalusie,  will  make  a 
very  effective  autumn  show.  Of  these  the 
Perennial  Suuflowers  will  be  soonest  over,  and 
the  Pentstemons  and  Antirrhinums  will  prob- 
ably give  you  the  latest  blooms,  though  I have 
known  L’Andalusie  Carnation  to  bloom  a,t 
intervals  throughout  the  winter.  — A.  G. 
Butler.  _ 

Anemone  japonica,  A.  j.  alba,  and  A.  j. 

hybrida  ; Achillea  Ptarmica  and  A.  Millefolium ; 
Asters  (Michaelmas  Daisies)  in  variety  ; Trito- 


Vine-covered  walk  in  Mr.  Eden's  garden  in  Venice. 


Italy,  in  graceful  wreaths  from  tree  to  tree 
where  Vine  and  Mulberry  are  grown  together. 
Though  one  must  not  look  for  a crop  of  ripe 
fruit,  the  artistic  value  of  the  Grape-Vine  is 
just  as  great  in  England,  where  it  is  always  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  climbing  foliage  plants, 
whether  for  pergolas,  arbours,  or  bare  wall 
spaces. 

1540.— Marguerite  Carnations.— These  are  best 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  a warm-house  in  March. — J.  C.  C. 

My  experience  of  these  seems  to  prove 

that  if  it  was  desired  to  propagate  them  from 
layers  or  cuttings  this  would  hardly  be  possible 
or  advisable,  as  every  shoot  the  plant  makes 
produces  a flower-spike  as  soon  as  it  has  gathered 
sufficient  strength.  It  cannot  be  possible  to 
have  stronger  plants  than  those  obtained  by 
sowing  seed.  A batch  should  be  raised  each 
year.  I have  a quantity  now  coming  into  flower, 
the  seed  having  been  sown  in  March.  A friend 
who  potted  up  last  autumn  some  plants  from 
the  open  ground  was  most  successful  with  them, 
and  the  plants  gave  him  blooms  more  or  less  all 
through  the  winter  up  till  the  older  outdoor 


mas  (Red-hot  Pokers  or  Torch  Lilies)  in  variety  ; 
semi-early  and  October-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums, also  C.  maximum,  C.  leucanthemum,  and 
C.  uliginosum,  the  last  an  exceedingly  stately 
and  beautiful  plant ; Helianthus  (Perennial 
Sunflower)  in  variety,  including  Harpalium 
rigidum  ; Funkia  japonica  : Geum  coccineum, 
fl.-pl.  ; Coreopsis  lanceolata  and  C.  tenuifolia  ; 
Rudbeckia  Drummondi,  R.  fulgida,  and  R. 
specio3a  ; Veronicas  of  sorts,  both  herbaceous 
and  shrubby  ; Phloxes,  late-flowering  kinds  ; 
Hollyhocks,  late-sown  especially  ; Oenotheras  in 
variety  ; Scabiosa  caucasica  ; Tradescantia  vir- 
ginica,  Convolvulus  mauritanicus  ; Commelina 
ccelestis  ; Schizostylis  coccinea ; Pyrethrum 
Parthenium  plenum  ; Crocus  nudiflorus,  &c.  ; 
Aconitum  autumnale ; Hibiscus  roseus,  H. 
palustris,  and  H.  moscheutos. — B.  C.  R. 

There  is  enough  material  for  a very 

striking  autumn  border,  and  if  the  querist 
makes  the  best  use  of  the  many  good  and  suit- 
able things  his  desire  will  be  fully  realised.  In 
Ireland,  too,  possibilities  are  greater.  The  fine 
autumn  hardy  plants  are  mostly  of  a stately 
character,  and  therefore,  if  the  border  is  exten- 


sive enough  to  admit  of  bold  grouping,  the  best 
hardy  Fuchsias  and  Hydrangeas  should  be  a 
strong  feature.  Then  there  are  the  great  I orcli 
Lilies,  a family  of  brilliant  flowering  plants 
that  annually  becomes  more  numerous  ; and  the 
best  collection  in  existence  is  at  the  Daisy  Hill 
Nursery,  in  the  querist’s  own  country.  I grow 
them  in  a large  bed  with  hardy  Fuchsias,  and  that 
charming  and  most  delightful  of  summer  and 
autumn  plants,  the  Cape  Hyacinth  (Hyacinthus 
or  Galtonia  candicans).  There  can  be  nothing 
lovelier  than  the  tall  spikes  of  this  plant,  with 
their  graceful,  nodding,  wax-like  bells,  inter- 
mixed with  and  coming  up  through  a mass  of  a 
hardy  Fuchsia,  such  as  globosa  or  Riccartoni. 

The  tall  Japan  Anemones,  too,  both  the  red  and 
white  forms,  must  be  freely  planted,  and  the 
Starworts,  or  Michaelmas  Daisies,  are  a host  in 
themselves.  Thetall  blue  Aster  lsevis,  the  graceful 
elegans,  and  such  kinds  as  turbinellus,  ericoides, 
acris,  Amellus,  longifolius,  etc.  — these  are 
flowers  to  see  and  admire  on  a warm  autumn 
day.  Sedum  spectabile  is  a grand  autumn 
plant,  and  the  Bees  are  truly  grateful  to  any- 
one who  plants  a group  of  this.  Apart  from 
its  beauty  it  is  worth  growing  to  see  the  varied 
insect  life  that  attends  it  at  day 
and  night.  Perennial  Sunflowers 
are  numerous,  and  Montbretias 
are  exquisite.  If  the  most  is 
made  of  these  the  result  will  be  a 
border  of  flowers  ten  times  more 
beautiful  than  anything  that 
could  be  made  with  tender  plants, 
which,  by-the-way,  are  often 
suddenly  and  ruthlessly  destroyed 
in  autumn  long  before  the  garden 
ceases  to  be  enjoyable  or  fine 
weather  is  over. — A.  H. 

1477.  — A bed  of  blue 
flowers.  —Blue  flowers  are  more 
scarce  than  any  colour ; still, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a whole 
bed  of  this  colour  should  not  be 
had,  if  desirable,  and  by  a mixture 
better  effect  can  be  secured. 
Cornflower  (Centaurea  Cyanus)  is 
a capital  plant  for  its  free  growth 
and  profusion  of  flowers.  It  will 
last  in  good  condition  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  if  the  plants 
are  sown  in  sandy  soil  in  a cold- 
frame  the  middle  of  March,  trans- 
planted into  a cold-frame,  remo- 
ving the  lights  when  established 
to  secure  a stocky  growth. 
Planted  afterwards  in  good  soil 
strong  growth  is  a certainty,  and 
with  this  fine  flowers.  A few 
strong  plants  of  Polemonium 
Richardsoni  will  furnish  blue  of  a 
pale  tint,  most  interesting  when 
associated  with  darker  shades. 
Clematis  Jackmani,  although  not 
blue,  is  approaching  that  colour, 
and  would  form  a capital  contrast 
to  the  blue  of  other  flowers  ; it 
would  be  suitable  for  the  centre, 
where  the  shoots  could  be  trained 
upright  to  the  stakes  or  entwined 
over  an  archway,  or  it  would  trail 
with  good  effect  over  a shrub,  old 
roots,  or  such  like.  The  previous  season’s 
growth  should  be  cut  down  to  within  an 
eve  or  two  of  its  base,  which  induces  vigorous 
shoots  to  be  made,  repeating  this  annually. 
Delphiniums  would  produce  several  shades 
of  blue,  and  form  good  subjects  for  the 
middle  of  the  bed  ; the  heights  of  several  va  rie- 
ties, double  and  single,  range  from  3 feet  to 
7 feet  Strong  plants  can  be  bo  ught  which  would 
flower  strongly  the  first  year.  Seed  is  cheap 
and  the  plants  are  easily  raised,  but  at  least 
two  years  are  required  to  work  up  a stock  of 
suitable  plants.  Heliotropes  give  blue  of  various 
shades.  Princesse  de  Sagan  is  a clear  blue  with 
a white  eye.  Swanley  Giant  is  another  soit 
with  large  heads  of  blossom,  very  sweet  in  its  per- 
fume. Cuttings  of  Heliotropes  should  be  insert  ed 
early  in  March,  grown  steadily  on,  and,  hardened 
off,  will  give  a profusion  of  flowers  during  the 
summer.  Salvia  patens  pr  o vides  a blue  which 
no  other  plant  can;  it  is  extremely  handsome. 
This  plant  delights  in  good  soil  and  an  abun- 
dance of  moisture  at  the  roits  . Blue  Marguerite 
( Agathsea  ccebstb)  is  much  p med  by  some,  the 
plants  are  rais£d  annually  from  cuttings  in 
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March,  taken  from  a few  old  roots,  kept  in  a 
cool- house  during  the  winter.  The  branches 
should  be  pegged  down  once  to  cover  the  soil 
afterwards  allowing  them  to  grow  at  will.  The 
colour,  as  its  name  implies,  is  pale-blue, 
Verbenas  give  a purplish-blue  in  the  variety 
I'urple  King  are  useful  for  the  outside  of  the 
bed  ; the  plants  are  raised  annually  frorr 
cuttings  in  spring.  Then  there  are  the  various 
dwarf  forms  of  the  speciosa  type  of  Lobelias 
which  are  almost  indispensable  as  edging 
plants  to  beds  of  this  character.  Violas  also 
provide  material  for  the  same  purpose.  By 
some  they  are  much  admired,  and  when  well 
grown— plenty  of  manure  and  moisture  at  the 
roots  during  the  summer — they  provide  a fine 
display.  The  best  blue  kinds  are  Blue  Bell 
Blue  Cloud,  and  Marion.  Plants  are  easily 
raised  by  inserting  cuttings  in  a cold-frame  at  the 
end  of  September,  transplanting  them  to 
temporary  pit  about  the  middle  of  March  to 
induce  them  to  gather  strength,  and  prepare 
them  for  planting  in  beds  early  in  May.  — S.  P 

Salvia  patens  supplies  a very  rich  and 

beautiful  shade  of  blue.  A group  of  this  noble 
plant  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  with  an  edging 
of  Fhacelia  campanularia,  also  a very  lovely 
blue  flower,  would  have  a good  effect.  The  Blue 
Marguerite  (Agathiea  ccelestis)  is  another  pretty 
plant  with  rather  pale-blue  blossoms.  This 
would  do  for  the  centre,  and  there  might  be  an 
edging  of  the  Phacelia,  or  of  Nemophila  insignis. 
Centiana  acaulis  is  another  lovely  blue-flowered 
plant,  flowering  in  summer  ; but  as  it  seldom 
exceeds  3 inches  in  height  it  is  only  suitable  for 
an  edging.  This  had  better  be  planted  this 
autumn,  but  the  Salvias  or  Agathrcas  not  before 
the  end  of  May,  and  the  Phacelia  or  Nemophila 
may  be  sown  in  April. — B.  C.  R. 

1.550.— Lawn  sand  and  Plantains.— 

My  experience  of  the  Lawn-sand  is  that  if  it 
is  put  on  strong  enough  to  kill  Plaintains  and 
other  coarse  weeds,  it  will  also  kill  the  Crass. 

It  will  certainly  kill  the  Daisies,  but  if  there 
luppens  to  be  any  Grass  near  it,  it  is  sure  to 
kill  it,  as  might  be  expected.  Its  greatest 
merit  is  that  it  acts  as  a fertiliser,  if  that  is  a 
merit.  I did  not  think  so  the  first  time  I used 
it,  when  I found  a few  days  afterwards  that 
wherever  I had  applied  the  sand  the  Grass  grew 
in  coarse  patches,  and  I had  to  give  the  fawn 
an  extra  machining. — J.  C.  C. 

1.530. — Close  - growing  plant  for  a 
grave. — The  grave  might  be  prettily  covered 
with  a carpet  of  the  most  verdant  green  if  it 
were  planted  with  the  Mossy  Saxifrage  (S. 
hypnoides  densa).  It  would  be  necessary  to 
loosen  the  surface  soil,  and  then,  if  a few  pieces 
were  planted,  they  would  soon  spread  over  the 
whole.  This  plant  never  becomes  unsightly, 
and  it  would  go  several  years  without  attention. 
After  a time  it  becomes  so  dense  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  take  it  up,  reduce  the  quantity, 
and  replant.  It  flowers  in  spring  with  white 
flowers.  Herniaria  glabra  is  another  plant  that 
■would  answer  the  purpose.  It  is  of  a deep  dark- 
green  colour,  and  makes  a dense  carpet  ; but, 
personally,  1 should  prefer  the  Saxifrage.— 
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BLACK  MAIDEN-HAIR  SPLEEN  WORT 
(ASPLENIUM  ADIANTUM-NIGRUM). 

I have  had  several  enquiries  from  readers  of 
Gardening,  asking  what  is  the  plant  called 
Trench  lorn  Now,  I do  not  know  why  this 
plant  should  have  received  a foreign  name,  but 
this  is  the  hern  which  is  sold  under  this  name  in 
Coveut-garden  Market.  Upon  one  occasion  I 
remember  making  this  assertion  in  the  market, 
and  was  conti’adicted  by  a vendor  there,  and 


Plant  the  crave  with  the  Snow-plant  (Antennaria 

tomentosa).— K.  H. 

1528.— Ants  eating  into  the  calyx  of 
Carnations. — -The  only  way  to  destroy  ants 
is  to  put  them  down  something  more  attractive 
than  the  Carnation-flowers — sugar  or  some 
sweet  stuff— and  when  they  swarm  around  it, 
destroy  them  with  boiling  water.  They  seldom 
do  much  harm  to  Carnations.  Is  it  not  earwigs 
that;  are  doing  the  mischief  ? Watch  at  night 
" Rh  a good  light,  and  the  insects  will  be  seen 
feeding.  They  may  be  captured  by  placing 
hollow  Bean-stalks  amongst  the  flowers.  The 
insects  retire  into  these  tubes  after  feeding  at 
night,  and  can  easily  be  destroyed  in  the  morn- 
ing.— J.  D.  E. 

1584.— Canterbury  Bells  not  flowering.— if 
sown  early  enough  -say,  not  later  than  April— they  for 
the  most  part  w ill  (lower  the  following  season.  Occasion* 
ally  a plant  misses  its  season  and  runs  to  growth  instead 
of  producing  Mowers  ; but  it  is  not  usual  for  strong  plants 
to  do  this.  1 always  sow  in  the  open  air.— E.  11. 

The  plants  will  probably  flower  well  next. year.  Seed 

sown  now  in  the  open  should  do  the  same.— A.  G.  lb  tler. 


l di.  -A  plague  or  woo.lllee.-Thcv  come  out  at 
m a lit  to  feed,  ami  retire  into  holes  and  corners  by  day 
Pul  some  dr)  bay  and  boiled  Potatoes  inside  some  flower- 
pots, lay  them  on  their  sides,  and  the  woodlice  will  get  into 
them,  and  may  lie  shaken  out  da  ly  and  destroyed  — 


Frond  of  Black  Spleenwort  Fern  (Asplenium  Adiamum- 
uigrum). 

upon  my  going  into  Derbyshire  a short  time 
afterwards  I sent  him  a large  basketful  of  nicely- 
cut  fronds,  leaving  him  to  pay  the  carriage,  so 
that  he  might  see  from  whence  they  came  ; and 
afterwards  he  declared  that  he  would  never 
expend  money  on  French  Fern  again.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  handsome  plant.  The  fronds  are 
triangularly  elongate,  and  they  vary  from  about 
3 inches  to  some  20  inches  in  length.  The  colour 
is  rich  deep-green,  and  the  stems  and  foot-stalks 
are  black  ; and  they  are  evergreen,  so  that  in 
the  winter  season  the  fronds  are  exquisite  adorn- 
ments for  mixing  with  a few  cut  flowers  in 
rooms,  and  being  from  the  outside,  they  are 
capable  of  lasting  a very  long  time  in  the  cut 
state.  I have  noted  how  well  this  Fern  does  in 
the  open-air  fernery,  if  planted  in  suitable  soil, 
and  I like  to  have  a quantity  of  broken  sand- 
stone to  mix  with  the  loam  and  peat,  to  make 
the  compost  gritty,  as  in  this  mixture,  if  well 
drained,  they  succeed  best.  In  addition  I like 
to  have  some  slabs  of  sandstone  to  put  in 
the  soil,  for  in  no  way  does  this  look 
better  than  when  growing  upon  and  over 
this.  But,  well  as  it  does  when  planted  out  in 
this  way,  it  does  not  thrive  well  treated  to 
pot-culture.  This  Fern  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  as  well  as  iu 
the  Channel  Islands.  There  are  about  a dozen 
well-established  and  named  varieties,  which  are 
all  beautiful,  but  the  most  distinct  kind  is  the 
form  known  as  variegatum,  which  is  prettily 
streaked  and  blotched  with  white,  and  this  con- 
trasts finely  with  the  black  stems  and  the  dark- 
green  of  its  pinna'  ; but  for  good  general  effect 
use  the  normal  type  for  decorating  rooms  and 
apartments,  which  grows  plentifully  about  in 
parts  of  this  country.  J.  J. 


1.520. — Potting  Maiden  hair  Perns. — 

Generally  speaking,  the  best  time  is  in  the 
spring,  just  as  the  plants  are  beginning  to  make 
fresh  growth.  They  may  then  be  either  shifted 
on  into  larger  pots,  or,  in  the  case  of  old,  large 
specimens,  be  divided,  and  the  pieces  be  placed 
singly  in  small  pots  with  perfect  success.  But 
young  plants  in  growth  may  be  repotted  into 
larger  sizes  at  almost  any  time  during  the  sum- 
mer or  up  to  the  end  of  July.— B.  C.  R. 

■ The  best  time  to  pot  specimen  Maiden- 

hairs, or  to  break  up  old  plants  for  the  increase 
of  stock,  is  in  March.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
growing  plants  may  have  a shift  at  any  time.  I 
am  potting  Maiden-hair  and  other  Ferns  pretty 
well  all  the  year  round,  except  just  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  For  instance,  at  a sale  of  Ferns  last 
September  in  London  I bought  a number  of  lots 
of  young  stuff  in  60’s  for  the  most  part.  Early 
in  October  they  were  shifted  into  5-inch  pots, 
and  by  Christmas  they  were  nice  stuff,  fit  for 
anything.  In  houses  where  a genial  tempera- 
ture is  kept  up  any  plants  which  require  more 
pot  room  may  have  it,  without  much  regard  to 
the  season  of  year ; but,  in  all  potting  after 
August,  very  small  shifts  only  should  be  given. 
— E.  H. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 


TOMATOES  IN  BOXES. 

Since  the  great  demand  for  Tomatoes  has  set  in 
I have  been  obliged  to  adopt  various  expedients 
for  increasing  the  supply,  and  now  grow  them 
in  any  place  where  the  sun’s  rays  fall  for  as 
many  hours  in  the  day  as  possible.  Walls, 
fences,  and  the  glass  fronts  of  hot-houses,  are  all 
utilised  for  the  production  of  Tomatoes,  for  they 
are  such  sun-loving  subjects  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  get  the  maximum  of  sun- 
light. Now,  in  many  of  the  places  I find 
suitable  it  is  impossible  to  plant  the  Tomatoes 
out,  as,  for  instance,  on  vinery  or  liot-house 
borders.  The  Tomatoes  are  such  vigorous- 
rooting  subjects  that  they  would  rob  the  bordei  s 
too  much,  and  grow  too  vigorously  to  be  fruitful, 
if  allowed  the  full  run  of  the  Vine  border.  I, 
therefore,  confine  the  roots  in  boxes  of  soil, 
setting  these  on  bricks  or  slates,  so  that  the 
roots  may  not  penetrate  into  the  border.  I find 
that  good  stiff'  soil  suits  Tomatoes  better  than 
too  much  manure.  I use  top-spit  soil,  cut  about 
;5  inches  thick,  and  packed  up  long  enough  to 
kill  the  Grass.  This,  if  chopped  up  rather 
finely,  without  any  admixture  whatever,  will 
grow  Tomatoes  to  perfection  ; but  after  a good 
crop  of  fruit  is  set  and  swelling  off,  I top-dress 
with  road-scrapings,  which  has  a good  deal  of 
horse-manure  iu  it,  and  this  greatly  assists  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit.  The  application  of  water, 
and  especially  liquid-manure,  is  regulated 
entirely  by  the  kind  of  weather  we  experience, 
for,  as  a rule,  we  get  too  much  rain  for  outdoor 
Tomatoes.  They  flourish  in  the  hottest  and 
driest  seasons,  when  succulent  green  crops  are 
dried  up,  and  remain  free  from  disease  if  the 
atmosphere  is  clear  and  bright ; in  fact,  plenty 
of  sunshine  brings  plenty  of  Tomatoes. 

J.  G.  H. 


1500.— Mushrooms  in  a cellar.— In  an- 
swer to  “ Vixen,”  with  respect  to  Mushrooms  in 
a cellar,  I should  certainly  advise  him  to  have  a 
try.  There  is  not  nearly  so  much  skill  required 
in  growing  Mushrooms  as  most  people  imagine, 
as  with  a little  trouble  and  experience,  and  not 
forgetting  patience,  he  is  almost  sure  to  succeed, 
and  no  crop  that  can  be  produced  from  our 
gardens  pays  better  ; in  fact,  it  is  quite  lament- 
able to  see  how  their  culture  is  neglected  in  this 
country,  as  there  is  always  a market  for  Mush- 
rooms, whatever  season  of  the  year.  In  the  first 
place,  “Vixen”  must  not  be  disappointed  at  a 
failure,  for  my  experience  is  that  nine  out  of  ten 
beginners  fail  the  first  time.  Should  that  failure 
occur,  let  him  find  a friend  experienced  in  the 
art,  who  most  likely  in  a word  will  tell  him  his 
mistake.  “ Vixen  ” does  not  say  the  size  of  his 
cellar,  or  of  the  beds  that  he  intends  to  make, 
but  I should  certainly  advise  small  ones.  Beds 
about  6 feet  square  are  far  preferable  to  large 
ones,  which  cannot  be  easily  worked  at.  Get 
your  droppings  together  in  a heap,  as  many  as 
you  think  you  require,  aud  turn  and  shake  them 
out  every  morning  for  ten  or  fourteen  days, 
always  leaving  them  in  the  heap.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  you  will  find  the  steam  has  been 
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CULTURE  OF  BROAD  BEANS. 

This  short  article  and  cut  will  supply  the  informa- 
tion asked  for  by  “Amateur”  and“  It.  J.  M.” 
These  for  a very  early  crop  may  be  planted  in 
November,  and  as  they  transplant  very  easily 
and  safely,  when  autumn  planting  is  adopted, 
plant  them  thickly  on  a warm  raised  bed  where 
a little  shelter  can  be  given  in  severe  weather  ; 
then  in  February,  when  the  land  is  in  good 
working  condition,  lift  the  young  plants 
carefully,  with  all  their  roots  intact,  and 
plant  in  fresh,  well-prepared  ground  in  rows 

2 feet  apart  and  6 inches  between  the  individual 
plants.  Another  plan  is  to  sow  thickly  in  a 
box  in  January,  and  place  them  anywhere 
under  glass,  or  iu  any  warm,  sheltered  place, 
and  transplant  as  above  stated,  pressing  the  soil 
firmly  about  them.  These  early  plantings  will, 
of  course,  only  be  on  a small  scale,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  an  early  dish  or  two,  as  early 
in  February  will  in  most  places  be  time  enough 
to  plant  the  main  crop,  which  may  consist  of 
some  of  the  Long-pod  section.  The  Green  Long- 
pod  is  a good  variety  for  general  purposes  and 
in  Seville  Long-pod  (see  illustration)  is  a very 
fine  Bean.  Plant  again  for  succession  in  April, 
and  the  Broad  Windsor  for  the  latest  crop  about 
the  middle  of  May,  in  double  rows  2 inches  to 

3 inches  deep,  and  the  rows  should  be  2t  feet  to 
3 feet  apart ; cover  the  surface  of  the  soil  with 
ashes,  as  a protection  from  mice,  and  earth  up 
when  about  3 inches  or  4 inches  in  height. 
When  well  in  flower  nip  off  the  tops  ; this 
throws  back  the  strength  of  the  plant  into  the 
crop,  and  if,  as  frequently  happens,  the  young 
growths  be  infested  with  black  aphides,  it  will 


crop  ia  a strong,  heavy  loam,  but  a fair  return 
may  be  expected  from  almost  any  soil  ; light,  land 
should  be  made  firm  before  planting.  L. 

ir,r,(i.— Maggots  In  Cauliflowers.  — Plant-  on 
fresh  ground,  and  Iry  watering  with  diluted  paraffin  oil, 
eay,  half  a-pint  in  10  gallons  of  water,  lb.  H. 

xr>7i. — Cucumbers  turning  yellow  — The  plants 
require  more  nourishment.  Give  a rich  top-dressing,  and 
water  with  something  stimulating.  The  plants  are  evi- 
dently exhausted.— E.  H. 

BEES. 

1517.  — Dark  coloured  honey.  — Your 
Bees  have  probably  been  gathering  and  storing 
honey-dew,  which  is  dark  in  colour,  and  is  dis- 
agreeable both  to  the  eye  and  the  palate.  It 
isT found  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Oak,  Sycamore,  Lime,  and  Beech  ; it  has  a 
shiny  appearance,  is  sticky  to  the  touch,  and  is 
the  product  of  an  aphi3  said  to  be  most  plenti- 
ful in  times  of  prevalent  east  winds.  As  flowers 
yield  very  little  honey  at  such  times,  the  Bees 
are  tempted  to  gather  in  this  very  objectionable 
stuff.  A small  quantity  of  it  stored  with  pure 
honey  discolours  the  whole,  and  although  Bees 
gather  it  in  times  of  scarcity,  it  appears  to  be 
unsuitable  food  for  them.  Heather  honey  is 
dark  in  colour,  considerably  darker  than  any 
other  pure  honey. — S.  S.  G. , Parkstone. 

1530.— Treatment  of  Auriculas.— If  it 

is  intended  to  flower  the  Auriculas  in  pots,  they 
certainly  ought  to  be  lifted  from  the  ground, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  They  should  be 
carefully  taken  up  without  doing  any  material 
injury  to  the  roots.  Do  not  overpot  the  plants, 


Broad  Bean  “Seville  Long-pod. ,J 


driven  out,  and  the  droppings  may  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  their  position  in  the  cellar.  Take  a 
barrowload  at  a time,  and  tread  each  one  down, 
after  laying  perfectly  level,  as  firm  as  possible 
until  a depth  of  12  inches  is  reached.  Retain 
a good  amount  of  litter  in  the  manure,  gradually 
reducing  it  towards  the  top  of  the  bed.  Next 
insert  a thermometer,  and  when  the  temperature 
has  receded  to  not  les3  than  00  degs.  Fahr.,  the 
spawn  may  be  put  in  about  2 inches  below  the  sur- 
face, and  the  whole  be  again  well  trodden,  the 
spawn  to  be  broken  into  pieces  each  about  the  size 
of  a small  hen’s  egg,  and  inserted  8 inches  apart 
each  way.  Allow  the  bed  to  remain  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  place  on  2 inches  of  fine  sifted  good 
soil,  and  make  firm  as  possible  with  the  back  of 
a spade.  It  is  a great  help  to  young  Mushrooms 
to  get  the  best  and  sweetest  soil.  Having  got 
so  far,  place  a stick  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and 
test  the  heat  every  morning,  and  when  it  com- 
mences to  go  down  put  on  a covering  of  litter  and 
wait  your  luck.  In  about  six  or  seven  weeks 
you  may  look  for  some  return  for  your  trouble. 
With  regard  to  cost,  very  good  spawn  can  be  got 
at  any  reliable  seedsman’s  at  5 shillings  and 
0 shillings  a bushel,  containing  about  twelve 
cakes.  About  two  and  a half  cakes  will  cover  a 
G feet  square  bed.  If  your  cellar  is  at  all  warm 
during  winter  I should  make  up  a bed  at  once, 
and  you  could  keep  up  successional  crops 
throughout  the  year.  You  would  not  find  the 
slightest  smell  arise  when  once  the  bed  is  made 
up.  I should  be  pleased  to  give  “ Vixen”  any 
more  hints,  which  are  from  my  own  personal 
experience. — J.  Veal,  Stanmore. 

1527.  — Use  of  Tomato-house  in 
winter. — An  unheated  house  is  uot  of  much  use 
iu  this  country,  except  as  a store  house  for  plants 
which  are  nearly  hardy.  Even  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  may  get  damaged  by  frost  in  a house 
altogether  unheated,  unless  some  covering  can  be 
used.  Still,  Chrysanthemums  seems  to  offer  the 
best  chance  if  it  is  possible  to  cover  or  partially 
cover  the  house,  if  a sharp  frost  should  come 
when  the  flowers  are  open.  Another  likely 
source  of  profit  is  to  plant  the  borders  with 
Lettuces.  I heard  of  fifteen  pounds  being  made 
for  Lettuces  in  an  unheated  Tomato-house  last 
spring,  and  they  came  off  in  time  for  planting 
Tomatoes  again. — E.  H. 

If  you  start  with  the  knowledge  that 

there  is  always  some  risk  in  trying  to  utilise  an 
unheated  house  during  the  winter  you  are  not 
so  likely  to  be  disappointed  when  a hard  winter 
comes.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  Chrys- 
anthemums may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  during 
the  summer  and  brought  under  glass  to  flower, 
and  if  the  house  is  a light,  airy  structure  V iolets 
will  do  well  during  the  winter,  or  you  might 
make  up  Mushroom-beds  on  the  floor.  In  Feb- 
ruary you  may  plant  Potatoes  in  the  borders 
and  sow  Lettuce  and  Radish-seed,  and  raise 
early  Cauliflower  plants.— J.  C.  C. 

If  the  situation  is  warm  and  sheltered,  a 

batch  of  rather  late  Chrysanthemums  (to  flower 
just  before  Christmas)  will  usually  do  well,  and 
should  prove  remunerative.  A batch  of  Christ- 
mas Roses  and  Laurustinus  in  pots  or  tubs  may 
follow,  otherwise  the  house  must  be  employed 
for  wintering  Strawberries  in  pots,  Carnations, 
and  so  forth.  Never  attempt  to  grow  early 
Potatoes  in  a Tomato-house  unless  the  soil  cau 
be  entirely  removed  afterwards,  as  Tomatoes  will 
do  no  good  at  all  after  the  Potatoes. — B.  C.  R. 

1571.— Cucumbers  turning  yellow.— 
This  is  doubtless  the  result  of  checks  in  growth 
incurred  in  some  way,  but  how  it  is  impossible 
to  say  exactly  without  further  particulars. 
Countless  failures  of  this  and  similar  kinds  have 
occurred  all  over  the  country  this  season,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  must  be  attributed,  I 
think,  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary  weather  we 
have  experienced.  The  frequent  and  violent 
changes  of  temperature  are  quite  extraordinary  ; 
plants  get  simply  boiled  one  day,  and  nearly 
frozen  the  next,  and  no  wonder  they  cannot 
stand  it,  and  go  wrong  sometimes. — B.  C.  R. 

1523.—“  China  Rose  ” Radish.— The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  J uly  for  autumn  use, 
and  again  in  August  to  come  in  a little  later. 
A neighbour  of  mine  sows  this  and  the  Black 
Spanish  together  (in  one  bed),  and  draws  the 
“ China  Rose  ” first,  the  other  becoming  fit  for 
use  later  on  in  the  season.  Take  up  all  that 
remain  in  the  ground,  and  store  them  in  sand, 
and  they  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter. — B.  C.  R. 


be  the  means  of  clearing  them  off.  W hen  all 
the  pods  are  picked  off,  as  soon  as  they  are  fit 
for  use,  it  frequently  happens  that  new  growths 
will  break  away  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
and  produce  a good  late  second  crop.  It  may 
not  always  be  advisable  to  leave  them  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  is  as  well  to  have  the  choice  of 
doing  so,  and  they  rob  the  land  less  in  this  way 
than  if  a part  of  them  be  left  to  get  old  before 
being  pulled  up.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  this 


and  any  offsets  upon  them  should  be  removed. 
The  plants  should  be  potted  firmly,  and  as  they 
are  done  place  them  in  an  ordinary  garden 
frame.  Keep  the  lights  rather  close  over  them 
for  a few  days  until  they  are  established.  It  is 
better  to  place  the  frame  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall  or  building  so  that  the  plants  do  not  get  too 
much  sun,  and  if  the  plants  are  exposed  to  the 
sun  they  ought  to  be  shaded,  and  when  well  estab- 
lished the  lights  should  be  removed.— J.  D.  E. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—  Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 

aARDBNiN8/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  auidanoe.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  payer  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden  Lon- 
dim.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publ’isukh 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be.  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mmd  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
t ime  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  insue  immediately  following  the  receivt  of  their 
communications.  r J 

(which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
TePlied  t0<  an<i  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  pertnit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
“,“f-  Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  ana  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  inention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1622. -Pruning  fruit-trees.-When  should  I prune 
Apple,  Gooseberry,  and  Peach-trees  ?- O.  K.rkiston 
Coleraine. 

1023.— Moving  Michaelmas  Daisies.— I should 
D^esl-E  kj"°W  Whe,‘  1 may  safely  move  Michaelmas 
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lawn  whiH.  rt.1?1,1168  ?n  a lawn.-I  have  a small 
ahvu^huth  made  Wlth  tu,rf  in  June  la9t-  K looks 
it  b?AW  tb*re  are  many  ba«  Patches  on  it.  Would 

to  0,1  a nowy  or  "hatcan  1 d° 

mp6th!cTFarpett  beddin&  — Wil1  anyone  kindly  tell 

Sroet  bedd?n^0f»f|IXf0Xi,ght  creeP'n?  P'ants  suitable  for 
c.  rpet  bedding,  all  of  different  shades  of  green?  Is  there 
hardy  creeper  with  red  or  brown  leaves  V I wish  to  tret 
plants  or  cuttings  for  next  summer.— E.  13.  Dodds. 


i If 24  “Keeping  Apples  in  winter.— Will  anyone 
he  so  good  as  to  tell  me  the  best  mode  of  keeping  Apples 
during  the  winter  f-R.  L.  A.,  Woodlands,  London  P 
ie25  -Propagating  Chestnut  trees.  - There 
are  a few  Chestnut- trees  growing  here.  I would  like  to 
increase  the  number.  How  can  I do  so ?-J.  Docgan 
1620.— Situation  for  a Geum— Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  what  is  the  best  situation  for  a Geum,  whether  it 
likes  sun  or  shade,  and  what  kind  of  soil  ’—North  Hert- 
f ORDSIIIRE. 

1627;a  Portland  Cement.— Would  “ j.  c.  C ” or 
wiM  Bn  in,  pructma^  man  say  whether  Portland  cement 
will  do  for  Stopping  joints  of  4-inch  hot-water  pipes,  and 
how  to  use  it? — Amateur. 

,i;  s!;i7T0,tla'CCJ0;  1 ,bave  several  Tobacco-plants  of 
different  sorts,  and  should  like  to  make  use  of  the  leaves 

hnu° lf  80™e.0n®  could  kindly  give  information  as  to 
how  to  manage  it  ? — Amateur. 

Lyonnaise  Rose.  — This  Rose  did 

bordir  Th«Uflmer'  K 18  r00ted  in  a C00‘  greenhouse 
S r h T ,e  _fl.ow«r9  were  small  and  the  foliage  poor. 

M hat  should  I do  to  improve  it  ?— Ciiakeeville.  V 

1630-Dividing  Dielytra  spectabilis  &c  — 
Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  time  to  divide 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  and  the  proper  way  to  do  it  ? Also 
could  I grow  it  in  a pot  in  a greenhouse  (—Beginner. 

„.1C„31— Carnation  “slips.”— I should  be  obliged  if 
anyone  could  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  more  to  be  done 
lor  Carnation  slips”  than  to  cut  them  and  put  them 
in  in  soil  under  a glass  shade  in  the  garden  ?— Louie  W. 

*6,?2'~R.os®  “The  Puritan.”— Is  Rose  “ The  Puri- 
tan sufficiently  hardy  to  grow  out-of-doors  (hardy  Teas 
do  \ ery  well)  in  South  Wales,  a mile  from  the  sea  ? ‘it  can 
nave  greenhouse  treatment  if  more  suitable.— W.  H.  J. 

i,nw3L_,Tr?a^en^  °fCamellias.-I  wish  to  know 
how  to  heat  sickly  plants,  whether  grown  in  tubs  and 

“ at>  °ne  tlme  muoh  cut  back  or  in  small  pots, 
when^they  only  put  out  a small  leaf-bud  each  year?— 

■o  1G3^'iT'^'n  ?^d  Yew-hedge  — In  my  garden  there 
is  an  old  Yew-hedge,  which  is  very  thick  and  heavy  at  the 
top  but  is  gettiug  full  of  holes  near  the  bottom.  What  can 
S M C111^6  lC  9h00t  out  be,ow  and  fiH  up  the  holes?— 

one6'khidlT^fatment  °f  an  ESe-Plant.— Will  some- 
ln.tor'n  me  a9  to  the  management  of  the  Egg- 
plant,  and  whether  the  plants  are  hardy?  I have  been 
Amateur  0“  y "ant  watei'ing  every  three  or  four  weeks— 

1636— Old  mortar  rubbish  in  a frame.-l  am 

WmdH  t0  obtaiI'asbes  for  the  bottom  of  my  cold-frame 
d u'Tn"?  kmdly  tel1  me  whether  old  mortar  rubbish 
BE“aNKR!'  derSyardW0Uld  anSWer  the  same  purpose  ?- 

^ifn_M^rechal  Niel  Rose.— I have  this  Rose 
It  fleered  win  Cr°°-  ^eenhouae-  with  stem  through  wall.’ 
“T*™1  well,  finishing  up  at  middle  of  June  What 

—Char Orville  ^ “0W  ? K has  made  great  ]onS  branches. 

0ni8kf;7i?°f®s  {??  a smoky  district.— Will  any- 
W ular  tdil M n K 6 nam88  of  a lew  good  hardy  Roses 
o°  ' - tl  ' bTES  a.8moky  district  of  the  West  Riding 
south  -I  ,,[v.  arL’  'airly  3heltered-  and  face 

on.h«,r^nv  overgrown  orchard.  — I have  an 
which  are  nvU’P  e9’  Pei"?>  plunis-  Damsons,  and  Cherries. 

, ermix  N*  M bear-  but  their  boughs 

act  /-S  M.C  hm  the'“  ? Whel1  and  how  am  i to 

1010.  Roses,  <Stc.,  from  cuttings I have  Roses 

°n ON  suckles,  Privets,  Gooseberries,  Currants  Laurels’ 
ie,n  V ' Wi<n  «ndr0nS'  aVd  1 wish  ,0  take  cuttings  from 
Mrk,stonI^ cXa°ne.  P ° 8“y  when  1 should  d°  90 
ion.-- Treatment  of  a Tacqonin  — i huv*  o 
JfRr°!Va  WlK°Vla?  been  Panted  iii  a border  under  u plant 
stage  fcr  about  six  months.  It  has  made  “shoorn 
U feet  or  more,  but  there  are  no  (lower-buds.  Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  why  it  does  not  flower  ? The  border  is 

mZhs  1,1  Ul°  greenhouse  in  s,m.mer 

Dodds.  ’ 1 1 heated  111  winter  when  frosty. -E.  B. 


he»?1t'sT;1V?-0SS  ?pd  Monthly  Roses—What  are  the 

colours  ? The  M ihf  ,?nd  Monthlv  ,{09e9  °‘  different 
colours  t The  Monthly  Rosea  are  for  pot  culture.  I have 

Howamfwhl^083  R°9e.and  one  variety  of  Monthly  Rose. 
Hhire  an<i  When  Can  1 ,ncrease  each  ?— J.  Douoan,  Ayr ■ 

kiidiv  7In're^tment  of  Carnations.— Will  someone 
I . 1*  b°w  to  improve  the  size  of  my  Carnations 
manuring  8t'h"  ' d.°  t0  ray  Carnation-lied  in  the  way  of 
manuring  n the  autumn  ? I have  some  very  good  new 

FORMH?RKbUt  a the  bl0S80ma  are  small. — North  Hert- 

?ul,b  show.— I want  to  start  a bulb  show 
l)ansh'  1 8hal1  be  much  obliged  for  hints  on  the 
matter  from  anyone  ? Should  this  come  to  the  notice  of 
anyone  who  has  already  started  a bulb  show,  I shall  feel 
Munkbm hged  ,0r  a schedule’  &c-— David  Bowen,  Vicar  of 

1617.  —Treatment  of  an  old  Pig-tree.-Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  to  a large  and  old  Fig-tree  ? It  looks  well,  but  bears 
' ery  *‘fUe  ,rult-  h is  in  a good  position.  Ought  it  to  be 
pruned  or  manured,  and  if  so,  when  is  the  best  time  to  do 
this  ? — Gorey. 

1018.— Best  Dwarf  Tomato.- Will  someone  kindly 
say  from  experience  what  is  the  best  Dwarf  Tomato  to 
grow  under  glass,  giving  a round,  red  fruit  of  moderate 
size,  about  what  hmght  it  grows,  and  about  w hat  weight 
bearing ?— G 'w'p  ‘3  Produoed  i»  two  or  three  months’ 

G«f  ri-Pea  Db  a ?°o1  greenhouse. -I  have  a 

Rojal  George  Peach-tree  in  a cool  greenhouse.  It  bears 
but  not  abundantly.  It  has  become  rather  shapeless,  get’ 
ting  a broom-like  head,  and  branches  growing  out  from 
*P  and  centre  and  lower  part  of  bush  thin.  What  should 
I CIO  f— ClIARLEVILLE. 

I650  — Rose;Gloire  de  Dijon.— I have  a Gloire  de 
l)ijon  Rose-tree  on  a south  wall.  I have  cut  about  300 
flowers  off  it  this  year,  but  it  looks  very  sickly  now  and 
is  making  very  little  new  growth.  Could  I do  anything  to 
it  to  improve  its  appearance  and  make  it  grow  more” 
The  soil  is  light,  with  chalk  underneath. — Beginner. 

„.1®51--®e|t  i c urrants.  —What  are  the  best  varieties 
of  Cuirants,  Black,  \\  hite,  and  Red,  to  grow?  What  kind 
of  sod  is  most  suitable  for  each  ? When  and  how  to  prune  ? 
When  and  how  to  manure,  &c.  ? I have  a few  very  good 
Black  Currant-bushes.  How  can  I increase  the  stock  ? Is 
layering  suitable  ? If  not.  state  best  way  ?-j.  Douoan. 

1652.-Galvanised  wire-  and  .‘Raspberries— 

Will  someone  kindly  say  whether  the  galvanised  wire  used 
in  making  espalier  trellises  is  injurious  to  Raspberry-canes 
that  may  be  trained  to  grow  on  it,  and  whether  the 
principle  of  planting  single  canes  about  18  inches  apart  and 
trained  in  this  way  is  a good  one  or  not  ?— Wm.  Walton. 

i653— Marguerites  from  cuttings— Will  some- 
one  kindly  tell  me  the  best  time  and  way  to  take  cut- 
tings from  Marguerites  ? I have  several  very  fine  plants  in 
window-boxes,  and  want  to  know  when  I ought  to  take 
them  into  the  greenhouse,  and  how  to  ensure  a good  lot  of 
Du's?  f°r  DeXt  yeat  ? Wbat  kirld  of  soil  do  they  like  ?— 

kelnsiiT^aHng  up  Redding  plants— I want  to 
keep  all  the  Geraniums”  I can  through  the  winter  Will 
someone  please  state  what  is  the  best  time  to  take  them 
i'P’a,’d  the  best  treatment  ? What  heat  do  they  require  ? 
Will  the  trimmings  strike  inside?  Will  Fuchsias  and 

Zinnias  take  up  and  keep  the  same  as  “ Geraniums  

Amateur. 

1655—  Marguerite  Carnations.- With  me  these 
Carnations  have  commenced  flowering,  and  appear  to  be 
highly  satisfactory.  Do  these  plants,  if  left  in  the  border 
flower  equullj-  well  a second  season,  or  would  it  be  more 
ad\  isable  to  throw  them  away  and  raise  seedlings  next  year  ? 
Anj’einforuiatmnl  on  culture,  saving  seed,  &c.,  would 

1656—  Plants  for  a zinc  fountain  trav— I 

have  a zinc  tray  water-space,  with  fountain  in  centre,  out- 
side one  of  my  windows,  which  opens  into  the  greenhouse 
facing  due  south  ; this  is  ornamented  with  Virgin  Cork! 

I want  to  know  what  plants  would  be  suitable  for  same  to 
give  a pretty  effect,  also  how  they  should  be  planted  ? The 
size  of  tray  is  3 feet  by  2 feet,  and  6 inches  deep  ; fountain 
works  quickly  or  slowly. — B.  T.  1 

1657—  Pianfs  for  a small  damp  greenhouse 

—I  have  a lean-to  greenhouse,  12  feet  long  by  S feet,  which 
gets  the  sun  from  about  half-past  eight  till  three  o’clock 
and  can  be  heated  to  50  degs.  in  winter,  but  it  is  very 
damp.  ^ Would  someone  kindly  name  me  a selection  of 
foliage  and  flowering  plants,  with  a few  cultural  directions  ? 

♦1°  w 1 a few  and  a Tree-Fern  in  it  ? Would 

the  house  have  to  he  kept  close  ?— New  Beginner. 

i ; ^Sp^s  a borcler  for  Carnations— 

J 8b°!dd  be  thankful  for  a few  hints  as  to  preparing  a bonier 
for  Carnations  ? My  garden  soil  consists  of  good  yellow 

InTl  .hn  iM  'iy6  fr°"n  vari?u9  P'ants  in  it  for  two  years, 
and  I should  like  to  prepare  it  now  for  growing  Carnations 
and  kindred  plants  exclusively.  Will  someone  kindly 
ad\  ise  me  w hat  to  do  to  keep  away  wireworm,  and  to  make 
Leyton”1613  a3  K°°d  “ p0S8ible  for  Carnations  ?— Jack 

i®.7r°w  and  when  to  fertilise  Begonias. 

h The  «u  ty  to  ine  is  that  as  the  pod  seems  to  form 
before  the  flower,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  if  the  seed 
in  tiie  pod  is  fertilised.  If  quite  a young  pod  is  cut  open 
seed  (or  what  apparently  is  seed)  is  found.  I saved  several 
seed-pods  last  year,  all  of  which  had,  apparently,  seeds, 
and  yet  no  seed  at  all  has  germinated,  and  the  seed  wa9 
sown  by  myself  and  two  experienced  cultivators.  Is  there 
an\  way  of  fertilising  so  as  to  ensure  getting  seed  that  will 
germinate  ?— Qu.erito. 


16f-Unhealthy  Pine-trees.— A few  years  ago  I 
planted  a number  of  Austrian  and  Laricio  Pines  in  a wood 
mainlj  consisting  of  Oak-scrub,  which  was  cleared  awav 
for  the  purpose.  The  trees  are  now  from  6 feet  to  8 feet 
high,  and  have  made  good  growths,  but  several  have  died 
and  others  seem  likely  to  do  so.  The  leaves  near  thestem 
first  turn  brown  and  die,  and  the  sickliness  gradually 
creeps  up  the  branches.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  a 
probable  cause  for  this?— T.  R.  II. 

im6-81Ti7slng  Tomato-pots— I have  about  200 
lq.-inch  Tomato-pots  now  occupied  with  Tomatoes,  which 
will  soon  be  over,  and  wish  to  know  in  what  wav  I could 
put  them  to  the  best  profitable  use?  I presume  it  would 
not  pay  to  cut  them  down  and  let  them  shoot  again  for 
winter  hearing.  How  would  three  large  Lily-bulbs  do  in 
each  pot,  either  Lilium  Harrisi  or  Lilium  auratum,  to  come 
in  about  winter,  so  that  I could  sell  the  blooms  ? Perhaps 
J.  G.  C.  or  some  kind  reader  will  advise  me.  I have  plen  ty 
of  glass  room,  and  in  a south  aspect— Energetic  Reader. 

J8??-:7,Shadln£  ,a  greenhouse,  &c— Will  some- 
one kindly  give  me  a little  information  as  regards  shading 
witbg^^°USe. ,Tbe  bouse  is  about  12  feet  square” 
with  saddle  roof  and  glazed  with  21  oz.  plain  glass.  I find 
that  some  of  the  Grapes  get  scalded  through  thesun,  I sup 
pose,  striking  on  them  in  the  morning  when  they  are  damp 

v?,uL^^^°l8t,lreJ‘ri3inliduritl”  the  ni»ht-  It  is  not  con 
venlent  to  fix  blinds  on  the  outside.  Would  it  injure  the 
house  for  growing  flowers,  to;.,  if  I “frosted”  the  roof 
ov  wb'telead  and  turps  like  painters  sometimes  do  v 

— J.  Titley,  Pontnewydd. 

1663— “Geranium ’’-cuttings— I shall  be  glad  if 

someone  can  give  me  a reason  tor  so  many  of  my  “ Gera- 
nium’’-cuttings  damping  off?  I get  the  most  matured 
wood  1 can,  cut  close  under  a joint  I put  seven  about 
2 inches  deep  in  48  pots  of  ordinary  loamy  garden  soil 
about  one-third  coarse  sand,  stand  in  shade  for  a few  days’ 
then  in  full  sun  on  boards  against  a wall,  and  j et  I am 
losing  nearly  half,  especially  Mrs.  Pollock.  I have  been 
more  particular  with  these,  as  I have  only  a few  ■ used 
silver  sand,  and  more  of  it,  potted  singly  in  small  60's 
There  has  not  been  much  rain  on  them.  Would  they  strike 
better  inside  ?— Amateur.  j 

I®64-— A rock  garden— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
nie  whether  I could  make  a little  rock  garden  under  the 
following  circumstances,  and,  if  so,  how  to  set  about  it? 

I have  a newly-made  lawn-tennis  ground,  of  which  one 
angle  has  been  excavated  to  a depth  of  between  4 feet  and 
j feet.  The  soil  is  red  Devonshire  loam,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  two  sides  forming  the  angle  are  south-east  and  south- 
west. I.  have  thought  that  these  bare,  slightly  sloping 
banks  might  be  becomingly  clothed  w ith  rock-plants,  but  I 
do  not  understand  the  making  of  a rock  garden,  the  size 
or  number  of  stoneB  required,  to.,  and  should  be  grateful 
tor  suggestions  if  the  thing  is  feasible. — Ignoramus. 

16®5  -Treatraent  of  Grape-Vines— Will  some- 
one kindly  give  me  further  instructions  about  two  Grape- 
\ines?  I moved  both  some  time  ago,  and  they  have 
started  into  grow  th  again.  They  were  long  enough  to  reach 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  which  is  a cold  one.  Tnev  have  a 
large  number  of  fresh  growths  on  them,  some  about  a foot 
long,  and  these  are  fairly  regular  all  the  way  up.  Would  the 
v ines  be  best  cut  down  to  where  they  are  brought  into 
the  house,  or  would  they  do  as  they  are,  trained  on  wires 
each  side  of  the  canes  ? One  has  not  broken  quite  low 
enough  down.  Should  be  glad  to  know  w hat  temperature 
to  keep  the  house  as  well  ?— A Young  Beginner. 

1666—  Peach-tree  attacked  by  woodlice,  &c 

—1  have  a Peach  tree  on  a brick  wall  in  my  garden,  which 
is  now  laden  with  fruit.  Woodlice  and  vermin,  which  are 
in  the  wall,  have  attacked  the  Peaches,  and  ni}'  gardener, 
m ?,.er  t°  save.  I he  fruit,  has  detached  the  tree  from  the 
walJ,  lastenmg  it  to  an  extemporised  espalier,  made  by 
poles  and  bars  crossing  them,  and  placed  very  close  to  the 
wall,  but  at  sufficient  distance  to  prevent  the  vermin 
coming  in  contact  with  the  tree.  Wbat  I want  to  know 
is  : 1,  \\  ill  it  injure  the  tree  to  have  thus  detached  it  from 
the  wall,  and  will  it  prevent  it  from  bearing  a full  crop  of 
fruit  next  year  ? 2,  Is  there  any  preparation  or  plan  which 
wall  de9troj-  effectually  the  vermin  that  harbour  in  the 
wall,  and  which  wall  render  their  future  appearance  there 
impossible  . I think  I have  heard  of  some  liquid  which  if 
properly  applied  to  the  wall,  will  kill  all  existing  vermin 
and  destroy  any  eggs  that  may  be  in  the  crevices  — T 
Rice  Hexx. 

1667—  Carnations  splitting  their  Ipods— Will 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  prevent  Carnations  splitting 
their  pods?  I find  that  Pride  of  Penshurst.  Mrs  Reynolds 
Hole,  Gen.  Boulanger,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Garibaldi,  and  one 
I believe  to  be  Purple  Emperor,  and  some  other  unnamed 
ones,  all  split  their  pods,  especially  Mrs.  R.  Hole  and 
Purple  Emperor.  Rosy  Morn,  Mrs.  Muir,  and  a white 
do  not.  Pride  of  Penshurst  has  only  thrown  flower-stalks  • 
out  of  five  plants  there  is  only  one  with  any  buds,  and 
then  \ ery  little.  Countess  of  Paris  (two  plants)  has  thrown 
no  flower-spikes  at  all.  They  have  all  had  exactly  the  same 
treatment.  They  were  got  last  autumn  from  two  or  three 
good  growers,  and  were  wintered  in  pots  in  a cold  frame, 
planted  out  iu  March  ; out  of  five  dozen  onlv  two  or  three 
died.  Soil,  good  loam.  It  was  jvell-manured  with  stable- 
manure  before  the  Carnations  were  put  in.  Mv  gardener 
is  anxious  to  have  the  layers  attached  to  the  plants  till 
spring,  and  then  plant  them  where  they  are  to  flower  Is 
this  right  ?— X.  B. 

1668—  Rose  La  France— I should  like  the  opinions 
of  one  or  more  of  the  readers  of  Gardening  why  the  above 
Rose  is  not  with  me  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  considering  it  is  planted  in 
my  garden  under  the  best  conditions?  I planted  it  two 
years  ago  in  good  ground,  with  a full  south  aspect,  have 
given  it  a thick  mulch  of  manure  every  spring.  I have  not 
pruned  it  very  sev  erely.  It  has  made  very  little  new  wood. 

It  19  a dwarf,  and  im  locality  is  Tottenham.  What  I com- 
plain of  is,  the  blooms  do  not  open  properly — a bud  will 
plump  up  to  a good  size  and  then  decay;  sometimes  the 
bud  will  let  loose  the  three  or  four  outer  petals,  and  the 
centre  will  then  decay.  Scarcely  any  blooms  have  opened 
satisfactorily,  although  a great  many  have  been  produced. 

The  foliage  is  healthy,  but  the  growth  is  not  vigorous,  and 
the  wood  is  very  thin.  I have  not  fed  it  with  any  liquid- 
manure,  but  neither  have  I m.v  other  Roses,  most  of  which 
have  done  well ; none  of  them  have  got  the  fault  of  not 
expanding,  except  the  Ro3e  in  question.  A few  practical 
suggestions  how  I may  improve  matters  will  be  gratefully 
accepted?— A.  C.  C.,  Tottenham. 
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To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
ansi  vers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

lego.— Treatment  of  Tomatoes  (C.  II.  Urossley) 
—The  Tomatoes  have  been  properly  treated,  stopping 
the  shoots  and  thinning  out  the  foliage  where  too  thick  is 
emphatically  the  right  thing  to  do  in  Tomato  culture, 
and  well  tended  as  these  in  question  appear  to  have  been, 
good  results  should  certainly  follow  in  the  shape  of  a orop 
of  large  and  well-swelled  fruit. 

1670.  — Liquid  - manure  for  fruit  ■ trees 
(If  H if.).— Probably  the  best  time  to  apply  liquid- 
manure  to  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  is  after  the  fruit  is  set 
in  the  spring  and  at  any  time  afterwards  up  to  just  before 
the  ripening  period.  Pyramidal  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
if  late  varieties  still  swelling  their  fruit,  may  receive 
liberal  supplies  at  once  with  advantage. 

1671. — Arum  Lily  (Calla  aithiopica)  ( J . 31.).— The 
Arum  Lily  is,  as  a rule,  a capital  window  plant.  It  requires 
food  loamy  soil  to  grow  in,  and  its  foliage  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  free  from  dust  and  blacks  by  the 
frequent  use  of  the  sponge  and  soapy  water.  The  Arum 
Lily  requires  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  root  nearly  all 
the  year  round,  with  occasional  doses  of  weak,  clear  cow- 
manure-water. 

1672. — Peaches  not  ripening  (If.).— The  most 
probable  cause  of  the  Peaches  not  showing  any  signs  of 
softening  is  that  the  variety  is  a late  one,  and,  if  the 
locality  where  it  is  growing  is  at  all  a cold  one,  the  fruit 
would  naturally  be  still  later  in  showing  symptoms  of 
approaching  ripeness.  If  you  would  let  us  know  the  name 
of  the  Peach,  we  could  give  you  some  advice  that  probably 
would  help  you  in  the  matter. 

1673. — Pruning  Plum-trees  ( T . C.  S.)—  These 
Plum-trees  have  evidently  been  left  to  run  wild.  It 
would  certainly  be  a good  plan  to  remove  entirely,  or  cut 
back,  some  of  the  old  wood  at  pruning  time,  and  lay  in 
young  shoots  next  season  to  replace  them.  The  branches 
growing  above  the  wall  should  be  allowed  to  remain  now, 
and  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  be  cut  back.  If  this 
terminal  growth  is  very  rank,  then  perhaps  root-pruning 
would  be  beneficial.  How  to  do  it  has  often  been  detailed 
in  the  pages  of  Gardening. 

1674. —  Laterals  on  fruit-trees  (•/.  It'-)-  — ~ 
“lateral”  is  simply  a late  growth— that  which  occurs 
after  a shoot  has  been  pinched  back  early  in  the  summer, 
and  these  growths  should  now  be  pinched  back  again. 
This  remark  applies  to  bush  or  standard  Apple  and  Pear- 
trees  that  are  required  to  be  kept  within  bounds  in  a small 
garden.  Of  course,  it  is  not  applicable  to  large  orchard 
trees.  In  their  case,  if  any  thinning  of  the  wood  is  re- 
quired, it  must  be  done  at  the  time  of  the  ordinary  winter- 

Pri675.— Re  potting  a Passion-flower  ( J ■ P.  S.).— 
As  the  Passion-flower  is  in  a healthy  condition,  and  is 
evidently  pot-bound,  it  may  be  shifted  at  once  into  an 
8-inch  pot,  using  a mixture  of  about  equal  proportions  of 
fibrous  peat  and  loam,  with  some  sharp  silver  sand  added, 
for  the  compost,  and  well  drain  the  pot  first  with  broken 
potsherds.  Do  not  give  too  much  water  immediately  after 
potting,  but  just  keep  the  fresh  soil  moderately  moist 
until  the  roots  have  taken  a good  hold  of  it,  then  it  may 
be  administered  freely  whenever  the  soil  is  dry. 

1676. — Sowing  Melon-seed  (Jane).— The  best  time 
to  sow  Melon-seed  to  produce  ripe  fruit  by  the  end  of  J uly  is 
about  the  first  or  second  week  in  March.  With  regard  to 
hastening  the  ripening  of  the  crop,  the  only  thiDg  to  be 
done  is  to  maintain  a high  temperature,  with  free  ventila- 
tion, in  the  structure  where  they  are  growing,  and  do  not 
shade  from  the  sun,  if  the  foliage  of  the  plants  stands  up 
boldly  when  it  is  shining  brightly.  The  soil  about  the 
roots  should  be  moderatey  moist,  and  the  shoots  should 
be  kept  thin,  and  the  fruit  well  exposed  to  every  ray  of 
light  possible.  A 3harp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  red- 
spider.  When  Melons  are  driven  along  in  a high  tempera- 
ture it  is  very  apt  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

1677. — Piping  for  glass-house  (Inez).— A small 
class-house,  like  the  one  in  question,  intended  to  be  kept  at 
a stove  temperature  throughout  the  winter  should  have  4 
rows  of  4-inch  pipes  all  round  it— i.e.,  two  flow  pipes  and 
two  return  ones.  This  quantity  of  piping  will  enable  a 
good  temperature  to  be  maintained  within  the  structure 
without  overheating  them.  A great  mistake  is  often  made 
even  in  the  smallest  houses  by  stinting  the  quantity  of 
pipin"-.  The  little  extra  first  outlay  will  be  found  a great 
saving  in  the  end,  and  the  plants  will  also  thrive  propor- 
tionately better  where  the  means  of  maintaining  a regular 
temperature  in  severe  weather  is  available. 

1678. — Flowering  Pelargoniums  (H  Subscriber). 
—This  is  entirely  a question  of  good  or  bad  management. 
Given  a healthy  plant  of  a good  kind  of  Pelargonium,  it 
should  certainly  expand  its  flower-heads  as  well  in  one 
warden  as  another,  if  the  cultural  care  given  were  in  both 
cases  the  same ; but  the  opposite  is  generally  the 
fact.  Plants  purchased  by  amateurs  of  a nurseryman  are 
often  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  pretty  much,  instead 
of  having  a continuance  of  the  good  treatment  to  which 
they  had  previously  been  subjected,  and  which  would  have 
been  pretty  certain  to  have  produced  good  results. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruiti 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  whicl 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Ildus 
trated,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.  — J.  Bennett.—  1,  Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum  ; 2,  Polypodium  vulgare  omnilacerum  ; 
3,  Lastrea  montana  ; 4,  Athyrium  Filix-fuemina  Appleby- 
anum.— — J.  McLean. — It  is  useless  sending  Mosses  at  this 
Beason,  because  destitute  of  fruits.  We  shall  be  glad  to 

give  them  attention  later  on  if  you  send  them. J.  W. 31. 

X,  Oncidium  incurvum ; 2,  Oncidium  pulchellum ; 3, 

Mil  ton  ia  Regnelli. Thos.  Edwards.— I,  Scabiosa  colum- 
baria ; 2,  Potentilla  procumbens  ; 3,  Silene  maritima. 

J).  IF.  Thy ane.— Ionopsis  paniculata. II.  Glyn.—l, 

Odontoglossum  Harryanum  ; 2,  Oncidium  micropogon  ; 

3,  Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus,  not  a great  beauty. 

31.  C.  T. — Justicia  carnea.  Propagate  by  cuttings. 

L.  F.  J.—  Piptanthus  Depalensis. Nelly.—  Flower  looks 

like  a Pancratium,  but  it  was  quite  crushed  up  in  the  post. 
Mrs  W.  H.  J.— Roses  had  all  fallen  to  pieces. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  wt 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post , and  that  we  cannot  under - 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  Bender. 

IF.  II.  ./.—Apply  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  & Son,  Waltham 
oross,  Herts. 

Trade  Catalogues-— We  should  be  glad  to  receive 
catalogues  from  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  &c. 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

1469.  — Treatment  of  young  Par- 
tridges.— Partridges  may  be  treated  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Pheasants  and  Turkeys.  Per- 
haps Guinea  Fowls  resemble  them  more  than 
either  of  the  birds  just  named.  Feed  little  and 
often,  as  they  soon  get  hungry,  and  the  delay 
of  a few  hours  may  be  the  means  of  losing  a 
large  portion  of  the  brood.  As  regards  food, 
hard-boiled  egg  and  stale  bread-crumbs  at  first, 
followed  later  by  the  introduction  of  a little 
meal.  Ants’  eggs,  if  obtainable,  should  lie  given 
from  the  first.  Failing  them,  minced  meat 
should  be  forthcoming.  Coop  the  hen  where 
the  sun  shall  not  be  too  powerful,  and  cut  the 
Grass  a little  round  the  coop  in  order  to  keep 
the  chicks  dry.  They  will  soon  shelter  them- 
selves amongst  the  long  Grass  when  the  sun 
comes  out.  Go  not  coop  the  hen  where  other 
fowls  can  get  at  her,  or  they  will  scare  and 
injure  the  chicks. — Doplting. 


inn  NARCISSUS,  mixed,  double  white, 

1UU  grandiflora,  Pheasant-eyed,  2b.  6d.  : 50,  1".  M 
1,000,208.  Chrysanthemums  flower  l.hiaycar,  2.,,  li.i'l.ir 

HAN  still  supply  plants  advertised  last  week, 
\J  also  presents;  flowers,  Is.  per  box.  Cut  hern,  gross, 
3a.  3,1.,  fro,,.- TURNER,  Lydiate,  Liverpool. 

DOUBLE  VIOLETS  for  frames,  strong  clumps, 

not  small  plants,  Marie  Louise  and  Neapolitan  (blue), 

is  M doz.  pffit-W.  SHEPPARD,  Seedsman,  Hounslow, 
Middlesex. =-j- 

T ilium  CANDIDUM.  — See  last  weeks 

ll  articles.  Fine  bulbs,  that  should  give  grand  spike. lot 
bloom  next  season  if  planted  now,  Is.  Jd.  do/.cn,  lls.  100, .car 
riage  extra.  Narcissus  Bulbs,  single  and  double,  mixed, 
3a.  fad.  100,59  Is.  !)d.,  25  Is.,  post  free.  Small  ditto,  Is.  3d. 
100  10s.  1.000,  post  free.— SHEPPARD,  as  above. 

TV/TRS.  SINKINS,  largest  double  white  clove- 

IV1  scented  Pink,  strong  pipings,  that  will  strike  well  now 
in  shady  place,  15s.  1,000,  2s.  100,  25  M , post  free.  Double 
Carnation-cuttings,  to  include  Gloire  de  Nancy  and  mixed 
colon™  100  3s 6d„  50  2s.,  20  Is.  3d.,  post  free.  Tufted 
Pausy  euttings,  Countess  of  Hopctoun,  white  Yellow  Prince. 
an,i  Archie  Grant,  blue,  25  Is.,  3s.  100,  post  free.  Rosc-cut- 

iTftl  dozen.— SHEPPARD,  as  above. ; 

TF  vou  want  beautiful  prize  Giant  Pansies,  sow 
1 at  once  seed  from  my  magnificent  blotchcdanrl  rich  varied 
strain,  7d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  6d.  pkt.,  free.— W.  WELCH,  Kush 
Green  Nursery,  Romford,  Eseex^ 


QTOCKS  ! PANSIES  ! — Choice  for  present 

O planting. — Stocks,  Brompton,  double  white  and  scarlet, 
100  free,  Is.  6d.  Pansies,  strong  seedlings,  12  Belgian  st  riped, 
12  Giant,  12  Rainbow,  12  Odier's,  12  Cassier  s,  12  mixed  show, 
lot,  free,  Is.  4d.-J.  PUCKER,  Haxey,  Bawtry. 


lot,  iree,  is.  m— </•  t/cvivuxv,  

n ARNATIONS  A SPECIALITY.— Carnations 
VJ  (Hardy  Border).— A Descriptive  List  of  all  the  best  varie- 
ties for  open-air  culture  free  on  application.  Strong,  well- 
rooted  layers  now  ready.  My  selection  from  4s.  hd.  per 
dozen.  No  tender  foreign  varieties  ottered.  We  obtained 
First  Prize  at  the  Midland  Carnation  Society  ® *orsixty 

steins  with  buds  as  grown  in  the  open  air.— b.  KOUEKb  « 
SONS  Western  and  Nene  Nurseries,  Whittlesea.  Peterlioro  . 


Green  ixurserv,  miuuvis,  „ . -T — . 

SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  MAIJUEN  - HAIR 

M FERNS.— Having  to  clear  a few  houses,  will  send  a 
aamnipl9  fnr  Is  3d  o r 7s.  100 ; 25  Chrysanthemums,  fineet 
S.  is  3d?;  25  Carnations,  Is.  3d.  Garden  Guide,  7d„  free. 
TURNER.  Thatto-heath,  St.  Helens. 

TO  BEAUTIFUL  Named  CARNATION  Cut- 

I /j  aa  • in  plants,  2s.  ; 12 double,  unnamed,  Is.  3d. ; 

12tmedSimic3uias!2{s.!  3d.  50  seedUpgs  Is.  Sd^  Primulas 

and  Cinerarias,  12  for  Is.  3d.,  free.— TURNER,  Xhatto  neatn, 
St.  Helens. 


QEEDS,  2d.  pkt.  ; 12  for  Is.  6d.  : Primula, 

M Cineraria,  Calceolaria,  Begonia,  Gloxinia,  Cyclamen, 
Auricula  Polyanthus,  Petunia,  Verbena,  Geum,  Ferns, 
Palms,  Castor-oil. — TURNER.  Thatto-heath,  St.  Helens. 


i-aims,  xjaaioi -mi.— — - — „TT— — — f; 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS  ALL  WEN  TER.  - - 

JJ  Primulas,  Cinerarias.  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Marguerites.  Heliotropes,  Abutilons,  Begonias.  12,  Is  3d 
Given  with  every  2s.  6d.  order  flowering  bulb  of  Lilium 
fe-TMNER.  Thatto-heath.  St.  Helens, 


DOnO,  Tv  COtciu  auu  

ftnnn  PfUMULAS,  splendid  strains.— Our 

O.UUU  Primulas  always  give  satisfaction.  Is.  3d.  doz., 
free.— CRANE  & CLARKE,  March,  Cambs 


tree. — urwviM  & cl  cuaivu-xi,  — » 

PINERARIAS.  — First-class  strains,  nice 

U plants,  fit  for  potting,  to  bloom  early,  Is.  3d.  doz.,  free.— 
CRANE  & CLARKE,  March,  Cambs- 


VJKAIN-Ci  Cfc  ULAHIVTi,  montiii,  

HARNATIONS  (Border).  — Germania,  best 

Vj  yellow,  2 for  Is.  6d  ; Mrs.  Muir,  best  white,  2 for  Is  6d.  ; 
Mrs  R Hole,  the  popular  terra-cotta,  2 for  Is.  3d. , Napo- 
Icon  Ilf.,  splendid  scarlet,  2 for  Is.  6d.  One  each  of  the  above 
4 hi  Mi-class  varieties,  for  2s.  6d.,  free  for  cash  Well-rooted 

layers.  —CRANE  (it  CLARKE.  Hillside  Nursery.  March, Cambs. 

TfENRY  & CO.— Splendid  Fuchsias.— Beauty 
II  of  Exeter,  B.  of  Trowbiidge,  Mr.  Rundell,  Eynsford  Gem, 
3d  each  B.  of  West  Kent,  Wave  of  Life,  Dorothy,  and  G. 
Fry?  Improved  Rose  of  Castile,  2d,  each ; Is  6d  the  6 s ets. 
Winter-floweriDg  Begonias,  commg  in  bloom,  6,  named,  Is.  6d. 
Salvias,  4,  Is.  2d.  Plumbago,  blue  and  white,  4,  Is,  3d.,  all 
free<_Near  Amergham.  Bucks. 


tiarnsi. — luxtHmv  — — — : — 

TTEPATICASS,  grand  Auriculas,  2s.  ; Algerian 


jjaurois,  w ClfeCta,  XJ,  J-o-  — — 

HUTTINGS. — Pansies  (Show  and  Fancy),  Vio- 

VJ  las  (Fancy)  Pentstemons.  Mimulus,  Antirrhinums,  superb 
named  sorts,  Is.  3d.  doz.,  post  free  -CRAMB,  Dunblane. 

QTR^WBERRY" JOHN  RUSKIN,  earliest  in 

b the  world,  12,  Is.  6d. ; 100,  10s  Phloxes  early  and l late, 
hast  sorts,  named,  12,  2s.  3d.,  post  free  -CRAMB,  Dunblang. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA  finest 

L mixed  varieties,  including  white ; strong  plants,  Is.  3d. 
doz  , free.— C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman,  WmehflehL  Hants. 


aoz  , iree.— u.  - - - — ; 

n I HER  ARIA  HYBRID  A?  finest  large-ftower- 

VJ  iug,  in  every  colour  ; strong  plants,  Is.  3d  dozen,  free. 

C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 


f ree.— J>ear  Amereiia.ni.  riuvan- — — 

DOUBLE  PRIMROSES,  9 varieties  Herba- 

D ceous  plants,  Narcissus,  Daffodils,  all  sorts,  Dutch  Bulbs, 
xri»iT°r  JnaMons.  Lists  free. —HOPKINS,  Mere,  Knutsford. 


bt/iouo.  uiijvv^‘1-  ; : — 

ttthAT  OFFER  ? — Greenhouse,  Span-roof, 
VV  Portable,  9 ft.  by  10  Coil  Boiler  Plants  &c  Nearly 
new  Cash,  £7,  carriage  paid  ; or  separate.— Mas.  BCLlut  i, 
care  Gardener,  9,  York-place,  Stoke,  Devonport. 


U.  : — 

CjTRAWBERRY-PLANTS.—  Best  kinds,  se- 
^ lected  from  fertile  plants  : Noble,  Vioomtesse  Hericart 
deThurv  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  Improved  British 
Queen,  John  Ruskin,  Goliath,  King  of  Earlies,  J.  Veitch  \c. 
Strong,  well-rooted;  3s.  6d  100,  carnage  paid.-C.  SHIL- 
LING, Nurseryman,  Wmchfield,  Hants. — 

rp W(J PENCE  MR  PACKET.  —Choice  Flower 

1 Sceerdn9ft?o°nW  vZy 

Campanula,  CaReq^rm,  Tn- 
X°”^^^Ha-pa’sHTTJ,ING?rSeedsman,  WiPchfield,  Hants. 


TlABBAGE  PLAN TS,  Autumn-sown,  Wheeler's 

VJ  Imperial,  true,  per  100, 6d.  ; per  1,000  4s. 6d  postfree.- 
W W ILTS HIRE,  West  End,  near  Southampton,  Hants. 


YV  . VHlllOUl»ti-i,  ’ — _ =— — 

WALLFLOWERS.—  Magnificent  dwarf  strain, 

W strong  tor  autumn  and  winter  blooming,  25  for  Is, , ; 50, 

Is  9d  free  Grand  strain  Sweet  Williams,  same  price.  Mrs. 

G AKnNF.R.  The  Fir  Trees,  Stroud 


HTRAWBERRY  U NNERS.  - “ British 

O Queen  ” best  Strawberry  for  private  gardens,  2s.  fad.  per 
100  free ; President,  a grand  variety  and  heavy  cropper,  same 
price.— THOMAS  WAITE.  Heamoor,  Penzance. 


T OTUS,  Iris,  Tree  Pseony,  Chrysanthemum 
L seed  just  brought  from  J apan.  Prices  oa  applicatmn. 
Mrs.  T..  The  Red  House,  Keswick. 


IV1KS.  X.,  A 11C  JAiCH  frocov,  — — — 

B XPERT  Botanist,  employed  in  City  Rich 

-b  mond yachting  tours  to  Nor"ay' foi^mnlewreM 
Norwegian  Ferns*  Plants.  Send  2s.  6d.  P.O.  tor  sample  parcel 
to  City” Richmond  Plant  Agency,  24,  Paradise-st.,  Liverpool. 

H'  ARDY  SPRING  FLOWERS. — Wallflowers, 

Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Golden  Py  rethruni, 
Silene  compacta,  all  Is.  3d.  per  100. tarnation ^Margarita, 
Violet  The  Czir,  Iceland  Poppies,  a°d£carlet.,ReaUI^l!, 
doz  Dbl  German  Wallflowers  and  Bromptons,  9d.  doz,, 
fr°ee  Parcel  Post.-J.  NORFOLK,  Wilb-rton,  Ely,  Cambs. 


i f\TH.  SEASON.— Hardy  Perennial  MAR- 
J _U  GUERITES  for  garden  flowers,  5 to  10  in.  circumfer- 
ence  • 7 in  5 varieties,  Is.  6d.,  14  2s.  6d. ; Gaillardia  grandi 

flora '3d  6 1s  3d. ; Primula  obconica,  white  Begonia,  scarlet 

Salvia  for  winter  bloom,  3d.  each,  6 Is.  3d.  Printed  List 
Hardv  Pere'niiials,  °&c.,  free.  Plant  now  All  15d.  orders 
tqee  -REV?  G,  BUCK,  Belaugli  Rectory,  Norwich. 


i^fjTTll^Tl^TTINGS  ! ! CUTTUNUS  ! : : 
L Pearson's  magnificent  SiDgle  Geraniums  . Duchess  of 

of  New  Geraniums,  one  stamp.-JAS.  BLAKE  MOKE, 
St.  Georges,  Wellington,  Salop^ 


Sr  (ieorges.  wtimmiw,  ^ 7- ; 

t^rTie  SNOWDROP  BULB^,  double  and 
LA  100  is  9d-  1,009,  13s.  Daffodil  bulbs,  120, 

^6d  1 000,13s.,  car  rd.-  HARRISON,  FeUside,  Xenial. 


iialS. — vJ.  nniDLH^v/i  — ’ — — 

OS-ftDTGREmOUSE  COLLECTION  con- 
A ■ 0 tains  2 Ferns,  1 Coleus,  1 Marguerite,  2 Carnations,  3 

man,  Winchfield,  Hants. - — 

flARNATIONS,  fine  strong  plants,  various 

VJ  colours,  best  double  strains  Is  6d.  dozen,  free.  U ^HI 
LING,  Nnrseryl^n^Vhpldifield,  Hants-^  ^ beautiT 

VJ  ful  cool  Orchid,  is.  ua  eacu  , z »q  Two  splendid 
large  Palms,  2s.  9d„  worth  double  Carnage  free.  C.  SH 
LING,  Nurseryman,  Winchfield  Hants.  


liLJNU,  iNurseryiiiRu,  £ , . ~ i, 

WANTED. -Geranium-cuttings, 

VV  Price  per  100  and  1,000  will  oblige.-C.  SHILLING, 


» » rriue  pci  evivj  rvaix  — 
Nurseryman,  Winchfleld,  Hant^ 


irserymau,  tt  — — . , 

m^r|e 

X pots,  in  full  bud.  Any  reasonable  offer  taken.  C.  R. 
TJNDSAY,  Glen  Lea.  Dulwich-common. 


TTvlciNTHS  rHYACINTHT. 

H otderTend  for  my  Bulb  Catalogue.  It  will  pay  you- 
SMUE  P.R  H.S.,  Torquay. 


to  si  g * rrv,o  crpa-tpst,  boon  to  garden 


death 

r to  sou,  yericcwj  to  plants 

SLUGICIDE  ” CO.  6.  MaryleporGatreet  Bristol. 


^ElFlTTRDENERsT^^  & 

H SONS  can  at  present  recommend  ^ 

DENERS  and  BAILIFFS.  .^^d  S^atTont  can  be 

first-rate  Estabhstoents  or  Smgie-han^  SR  ead 

— r ^ ’ — to  announce 


_ParK  ana  JK.ui.ianu  j am.  

R that  they 

gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  ttey  vnUDen 

!ny  lady  or  gentleman  with  partloulan  Sc.  at.  jo 


John's  Nur- 


suy  iiavxjr  v*  

series  Worcester. 
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PEARCE  * HEATLEY 

WINTER  CARDENS, 
CONSERVATORIES 

■ngnner  &c-  &c-> 

IN  ALL  STYLES. 

Plans  and  Estimates  on  application.  Surveys  made. 

SPAN-ROOF. -No.  17. 

Carriage  Paid.  £ s.  d. 

12  by  8 12  15  0 

15  by  9 15  18  0 

20  by  10  19  15  0 

25  by  12  27  0 0 

See  Catalogue. 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


Nos. 

feet 

£ s. 

d 

28  ., 

. 4 by  4 . 

. 1 2 

6 

30  . 

. i „ 6 . 

. 1 18 

6 

31  . 

. 6 „ 8 . 

. 2 8 

0 

32  . 

. 6 „ 12  . 

. 3 10 

0 

Painted  and  Glazed 
with  21-oz.  glass. 

Garden  Pavilions,  Handlights,  Propagating  Glasses,  4c 
GARDEN  EIGHTS— 6ft.  by  4ft.  Garden  Lights,  4s.  6d. 
AMATEURS'  GREENHOUSES  from  £3. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 
BEST  WORK  ONLY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES, 
The  North  London  Horticultural  Works, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 
THE  STOURBRIDCE  HEATINC  APPARATUS. 

Consisting  of  Indepen- 
j?nr  A in/it  run?  Grpprv,  1 dent,  Slow  Combustion 

For  Boiler  with  damper,  18  ft. 

houses,  occ.  I of  4-inch  pipe,  supply 

cistern,  6 ft.  of  smokepipe 
and  joints  complete  for 
fixing.  Price,  delivered 
free  to  any  railway  station 
in  England  or  Wales 
£4.  Illustrated  Price 
List  of  hot-water-pipes, 
&c.,  free  on  application. — 
J.  & W.  WOOD, 
Birmingham  St.  Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 

the  mosY  successful  water  heater  obtainable. 

Mr.  JAMES  WOOD,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Angus,  Fenham 
Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  writes  : “ The  No.  2 Boiler  supplied 
by  you  (in  place  of  two  saddles  previously  used)  is  giving 
every  satisfaction.  Besides  saving  50  per  cent,  of  fuel,  I am 
getting  any  amount  of  heat,  which  is  easily  regulated.  After 
20  years’  experience  your  Red  Rose  Boiler  is  certainly  the 
best  I have  ever  seen. 


$ $ g S 

_ jO  A oja  2 5 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  — Monthly  pay- 
ments accepted  for  these  Boilers,  and  also  for 
Piping.  Full  particulars  on  application  to 
RED  ROSE  BOILER  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
CHESTER-LE-STREET 


GLASS 


THE 

CONICAL  BOILER 

is  the  Cheapest,  most  Efficient,  and 
Economical  Boiler  ever  invented.  For 
heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories, 
Warehouses,  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
for  Amateur  Gardeners.  Requires  very 
little  attention.  Will  burn  any  kina 
of  fuel,  and  cannot  bucn  hollow. 

Sole  Makers : 

NEWSUM,  WOOD,  & DYSON, 

BEESTON  ROAD,  LEEt)S. 
Prices  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

CHEAP  GLASS! 

IN  STOCK  SIZES. 

15-oz.,  per  100 ft.,  8s.  r>d.  ( J?  D 10,  IS  by  12, 18  by  14,  24  by  1 1, 
21-oz.,  „ Its.  9d  1 M hy  12,  20  by  12, 18  by  16,  24  by  16, 

..  . ...  . . I lb  by  12, 16  by  14,  20  by  16,  24  by  18,  4c. 

Panita  and  \ amishes  at  Low  Prices.  Flooring,  5s.  per  square : 
Matching,  4s. ; 2 by  4,  at  Id.  per  foot  run  ; 2 try  7,  at  Id. 
Horticultural  Work  of  all  aescriptions,  Ironmongery,  kc. 
Catalogues  Free. 

THE  CHEAP  WOOD  COMPANY, 

72,  Rishopsoate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

ONCE  USED-ALWAYSUSED. 

THE  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCK  for 

Hnvo  BT^,trr!POtS'  .Keep8  out  worms  and  all  vermin;  saves 
“d  annoyance ; fits  any  pot;  lasts  for  years; 

!La°i  non'^s  Ud*  io  ““a"  « 1)0011  ’Muu>  growers.  30,  Is.;  100, 
S . 1 001).  25a..  free.— A.  PORTER,  Stone  House.  Maidstone 

RFF’HIVFS  —Catalogue  ol  improved  Hive 

IKLfSSSX A^i?i5SS”  G*"-  SSm.. 

G-REENHOUbES,  Conservatories,  Vineries 

, &f.->  of  plain  or  ornamental  design,  glazed  upon  Hawkins’ 
6ystem w°rkmauship,  best  material  and 
cheapest  house  in  the  trade  for  really  good  work.  State  re- 
quirements fully,  size  of  house,  whether  Span  or  Lean-to  aud 
.r^'^ifreS)cSpeciacati0°-  Several  stocVaud  nearly  uew 
Rife  u be  f Wd  “ great  sacrifice  to  clear— 


A»rr» 


ARCHITECTS 

CARDENS. 


CONTENTS : 

Garden  Design. 

Natural  and  False  Lines. 

“ Uncultivated  Nature.” 

The  True  Landscape. 

Buildings  in  Relation  to  the  Garden. 
Time  and  Gardens. 

True  Use  of  a Garden. 

Formal  Gardening. 

“ Nature,”  and  what  we  mean  by  it. 
“ All  our  Paths  ” are  Crooked  ! 

“ The  Only  Garden  Possible  !” 

“ No  Design  in  Landscape.” 

No  Grass  in  Landscape  Gardening  ! 

“ Improving  ” Battersea  Park. 

Nature  and  Clipped  Yews. 

No  Line  in  Nature  ! 

“ Vegetable  Sculpture.” 


Price  5/- 


LONDOlff  : 

JOHN  MURRAY, 

ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 


By  G.H.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 
JAKEMAN  Sc  CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford. 

^ . Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  price  3s.  to. 

THE  CARNATION  MANUAL.  Edited  and 

by  the  NATIONAL  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE 
SOCIETY  (Southern  Section).  AVith  contributions  by  the 
Kev'/'D;  Horner,  M.A.,  J.  Douglae,  B.  Dean,  W.  Robin - 
%on,  F.L.8.,  A.  Herrington,  Martin  R.  Smith,  Martin  Rowan, 
J.  J.  Keen,  R.  Sydenham,  Benjamin  Simonite,  M.  Campbell, 
Robert  P.  Brotherston,  F.  W.  Burbidge.  M A.,  F L.S  , Harry 
Turner,  J.  Jennings,  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain. 

Cassell  & Company  (Limited),  Ludgate  hill,  London. 


HEATHMAN’S 

LADDERS. 

A wonderful  convenience. 
Separate,  or  form  steps  or 
extend  to  varying  heights. 
Height  closed:  6ft.,  7ft  ,8ft., 
9ft.  9in.  Extend  to  }0ft.  6in., 
12ft. , 14ft.,  17ft  Price  16s  6d., 
19s.  6d.,  22s.  6d.,26s.  6d. 
Larger  made,  carriage  paid. 
ENDELL  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C. 

THE  NEW  INSECTICIDE. 

Sutherland’s  Insecticide 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
Insecticide  yet  produced,  and 

THE  ONLY  INSECTICIDE  INSTANTANEOUS  IN  ITS  ACTION. 

Destroys  Brown  and  White  Scale,  Mealy  Bug,  Thrips,  Red 
Spider,  Green  and  Black  Fly,  &c  , Ac  , without  injury  to  the 
most  delicate  foliage.  No  washing  or  syringing  with  water 
required.  A Iso 

SUTHERLAND’S  MILDEW  DESTROYER. 

Instantaneous  and  effective  in  the  removal  of  Mildew  from 
plants  of  all  descriptions,  Roses,  Hop-,  kc.  Prevents  Tomato 
Disease. 

Sold  In  bottles  at  10d.,  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  and  Is.  6d. 
Per  Gallon,  10s. 

WhAesale  prices  on  application  to 

JOHN  SUTHERLAND, 

VICTORIA  NURSERY,  LENZIE. 


PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS. — Garden  Net- 

ting,  oiled  and  dressed  ; will  not  rot  if  out  in  all  weathers. 
100  yards  by  1 yard,  3s.  ; 100  yards  by  2 yards,  fie. ; 100  yards  by 
3 yards,  9s. ; or  so  on  to  any  width.  Car.  paid  on  all  orders  over 
5s.  Idonot  requirepayment  till  you  havereoeiredand  approved 
of  the  Netting  from— HY.  J.  OASSON,  Net  Works.  Rvs. 


CJPECI ALLY-PREPARED  METALLIC 

^ OXIDE  PAINT. — The  beat  preservative  for  iron  or 
wood  and  all  outside  work.  Prices  on  application.  Manu- 
factured by— 

BRUCE  & STTLL,  Contractors  for  Iron  Roofs  and  Buildings, 
75,  NOR  FOLK-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

T7IRGIN  CORK. — Handsome  pieces,  lightest 

Y therefore  cheapest.  112  lb.,  17s. ; 56  lb.,  10s.  6d. : 28  lb.. 
5s.  6d. ; 14  lb.,  Ss^-AY  A TSON  & SCULL,  90,  Lower  Thames- 
6treet,  London.  E.C, 

PEDIGREE  SUSSEX  CATTLE  (Gravely© 

d-  Herd). — The  Sussex  cattle  are  growing  steadily  in  public 
favour,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  where  3 few 
years  ago  a steer  of  this  breed  won  the  best  of  all  prizes  from 
a butcher's  point  of  view— the  first  henours  in  the  block  test 
at  Chicago.  Choice  Cows  and  Young  Stock  of  the  best  blood 
for  sale.  This  herd  never  got  up  for  shows,  but  kept  under 
the  most  natural  conditions  possible.  Inspection  invited.— 
Particulars  of  BAILIFF,  Manor  Farm,  Kinoscote  Station  ( 
Sussex, 
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LAYING  OUT  A GARDEN. 

In  the  case  of  small  gardens,  the  owners  very 
properly  aim  at  making  the  most  of  them  ; but  I 
notice  in  doing  so  that  they  often  attempt  too 
much,  seeming  to  wish  their  limited  area  to  em- 
brace all  the  features  of  a much  larger  place. 
But  in  this  they  fail,  as  they  are  bound  to  do, 
for  the  want  of  space  to  give  effect  to  what  they 
have  attempted.  In  laying  out  a small  garden 
it  is  best  to  forget  altogether  what  has  been 
seen  at  other  places,  and  to  work  on  lines  suit- 
able for  the  space  to  be  dealt  with.  The  first 
thing  to  avoid  is  the  formation  of  banks  or 
mounds  of  earth.  In  making  the  necessary  ex- 
cavations there  may  be  more  earth  available 
than  is  wanted  for  making  up  the  levels  at 
different  points.  It  is,  however,  better  to  cart 
it  away  than  to  form  it  into  mounds  to  get  rid 
of  it.  There  are  many  who  regret  that  they  had 
not  done  so  ; but  they  cannot  be  made  to  see  the 
necessity  of  going  to  the  expense  of  removing 
the  spare  soil  until  they  have  made  it  into  a 
mound  or  bank,  and  planted  it  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  fail  to  thrive  for  the  want  of  root 
moisture.  Inexperienced  people  cannot  realise 
when  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  how  unsuitable 
the  raised  mounds  of  soil  are  for  the  growth  of 
trees  or  shrubs.  In  hot  summers  the  soil  is  as 
dry  as  powder  for  weeks  together,  and  if  ever- 
greens do  not  die  outright,  they  look  so  unhappy 
that  the  mistake  made  in  the  first  place  is  only 
too  evident.  The  next  point  to  avoid  is  not  to 
have  too  many  walks,  or  to  have  them  too 
narrow.  Where  space  is  restricted,  a straight 
walk  4 feet  6 inches  wide  has  a better  appear- 
ance and  is  more  convenient  than  a narrower  one 
that  takes  a circuitous  route.  Where  there  is 
a width  of  from  75  feet  to  100  feet  two  walks 
are  admissible,  and  if  the  lawn  is  next  the  house, 
as  it  should  be,  the  walks  may  curve  slightly  in 
the  most  suitable  direction.  In  nearly  all  cases 
a walk  should  run  parallel  with  the  house,  and 
he  wider  at  that  point.  The  greater  the  width 
of  the  garden  the  wider  the  main  walk  should 
be.  Proportions  must,  however,  be  studied  ; a 
wide  walk  in  a narrow  space  is  out  of  character, 
and  vice  versd.  The  next  point  I would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  amateurs  to  is  the  plant- 
ing of  the  garden  with  trees  or  shrubs.  Large 
trees  like  the  Elm  and  the  Oak  are  all  very  well 
for  large  places,  but  they  are  out  of  character  in 
small  ones.  Where  the  width  of  the  garden 
does  not  exceed  100  feet,  the  flowering  Thorns, 
Weeping  Willows,  and  Flowering  Almonds  are 
quite  large  enough  ; while  for  evergreen  trees 
the  Ilex  and  some  of  the  erect-growing  Coniferae, 
like  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Thuja  Lobbi,  and 
Juniperus  communis  hibernica  will  furnish 
variety  in  this  direction.  A few  well-placed 
specimens  of  these,  with  a proportionate  number 
of  choice  shrubs,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
a limited-  area  interesting.  J.  C.  C. 


would  answer  for  such  a purpose,  and  I think  at 
first  the  number  of  subjects  should  be  limited 
to  well-known  flowers.  It  should  embrace  bulbs 
and  tubers,  and  then  it  would  include  such  sub- 
jects as  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Arum  Lily, 
Anemones,  and  Solomon’s  Seal.  The  Persian 
Cyclamen  should  be  included  in  the  bulb  list,  as 
it  is  a good  window  plant  in  the  hands  of  a care- 
ful cultivator.  To  start  with,  I think  “ The 
Vicar”  would  do  well  to  purchase  the  bulbs 
himself  and  distribute  them  at  cost  price.  To 
help  pay  expenses  an  entry  fee  of  fid.  may  he 
charged  for  the  first  two  entries,  and  Is.  for  any 
further  number.  To  make  the  show  attractive, 
examples  of  any  home  industry  that  is  carried 
on  in  the  neighbourhood  would  create  a wider 
influence.  There  cannot  be  too  many  of  this 
kind  of  shows  in  the  country. — J.  C.  C. 


1646. — A bulb  show. — I have  for  many 
years  been  connected,  more  or  less,  with  vege 
table  and  flower  shows,  but  I have  not  heard  of 
one  devoted  to  bulbs  only,  although  I think  the 
idea  is  an  admirable  one.  A few  simple  rules 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

In  Gardening  for  August  27th  (p.  357),  “E.” 
has  a very  useful  article  on  pot  culture  of 
Lilium  candidum,  and  this  contains  instructions 
that  are  thoroughly  reliable.  I quite  agree  with 
the  writer  that  a rather  warm,  dry  soil,  with 
the  bulbs  near  the  surface,  suits  it  better  than  a 
rich,  heavier  root  medium.  With  regard  to  pre- 
paring this  Lily  for  forcing,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  “ E.”  to  know  that  Mr.  Godding,  nursery- 
man, Taunton,  took  up  some  bulbs  from  the 
open  ground  last  winter  when  the  flower-stems 
were  about  6 inches  high.  They  were  carefully 
lifted  and  put  into  pots,  and  then  gently  forced 
into  flower.  When  I saw  them  about  the 
middle  of  April  there  were  ten  and  twelve 
blossoms  on  each  stem  of  quite  a respectable 
size,  and  the  colour  as  pure  white  as  those 
grown  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Godding  told  me  he 
had  made  several  attempts  before,  but  failed  to 
get  them  to  flower,  through  taking  up  the  bulbs 
too  early. 

On  page  360,  in  the  same  number  of  Garden- 
ing, “ P.  U.”  gives  some  seasonable  instructions 
for  striking  Rose  cuttings,  which  are  clear  and 
to  the  point.  I quite  agree  with  him  that 
September  is  a good  time  to  put  in  the 
cuttings  in  the  open  air ; but  better  results 
are  obtained  if  the  cuttings  can  have  the  pro- 
tection of  a glass  - light  all  the  winter. 
In  the  second  week  of  September  last  year  I put 
in  cuttings  of  such  strong-growing  climbers  as 
Felicity  Perpetuee,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Williams’ 
Evergreen,  and  Aimee  Vibert.  At  the  time  of 
writing  some  of  the  most  vigorous  growers  have 
shoots  8 feet  long.  Even  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  have  made  shoots  4 feet  high,  with  seve- 
ral side  growths.  Reve  d’Or,  Sir  Joseph  Pax- 
ton, and  Climbing  Victor  Verdier  have  done 
equally  as  well,  and  in  the  autumn  will  be  strong 
enough  for  any  ordinary  purpose. 

The  recent  notes  and  illustrations  of  Fritillarias 
are  well  timed,  and  should  be  the  means  of  mak- 
ing these  singular  flowers  more  popular.  F.  Melea- 
gris  (Snake’s-head)  and  the  white  and  yellow 
forms  are  all  that  I am  acquainted  with  ; but 
they  come  into  bloom  so  early  in  the  spring,  and 
the  forms  of  the  flowers  are  so  singular,  that  I 
regard  them  with  much  favour. 

Lilium  auratum  is  the  subject  of  a note  from 
“A,  E.  B.,”  page  363.  If  I am  wrong  in  my 


opinion  about  the  behaviour  of  this  Lily,  perhaps 
“ A.  E.  B.”  can  tell  me  where  the  many  thousand 
bulbs  of  it  that  are  imported  into  this  country 
every  year  go  to  ? My  remarks  referred  to  its 
behaviour  generally,  and  not  to  isolated  eases, 
of  which  there  are  some,  no  doubt,  that  are 
satisfactory.  J-  C.  C. 

1628. — Tobacco. — When  the  leaves  begin 
to  lose  colour  gather  them  in  and  dry  them  in 
an  airy  shed  ; this  refers  to  the  bottom  leaves, 
which  usually  die  off  before  those  at  the  top 
of  the  plant  are  fully  developed  ; but  when 
these  latter  are  large  enough  for  use  and  have 
acquired  some  degree  of  ripeness  dig  the  plants 
up,  or,  better  still,  chop  them  off  and  hang  them 
up  in  an  airy  shed  or  barn  till  the  ripening  is 
completed  ; then  gather  the  leaves,  tie  them  up 
in  bundles,  and  place  in  a heap  to  ferment,  cover- 
ing with  something  that  will  assist  fermenta- 
tion. After  a time  uncover  and  expose  to  dry. 
This  fermentation  will  probably  have  to  he  re- 
peated. It  is  a question  if  home-grown  Tobacco 
has  any  value  except  for  the  fumigation  of  hot- 
houses, and  perhaps  it  is  not  of  much  use  for  that. 
Our  climate  is  not  adapted  for  Tobacco  culture 
for  other  than  ornamental  purposes. — E.  H. 

The  leaves  of  the  Tobacco  may  he  made 

useful  to  fumigate  with.  The  plants  should  be 
put  out  in  good,  rich,  deep  soil,  about  4 feet 
asunder,  in  May.  Each  plant  will  need  a stout 
stick,  and  all  the  flowers  and  side-shoots  ought 
to  be  removed,  retaining  only  the  large  leaves. 
Many  years  ago  I used  to  grovy  enough  to  fumi- 
gate my  hot-houses.  The  leaves,  when  full 
grown,  should  be  taken  off  and  the  mid-ribs  re- 
moved ; spread  them  out  in  an  airy  place  to 
dry,  and  before  they  are  quite  dried  up  pack 
them  firmly  into  a barrel.  The  stalks  should 
be  dried  separately,  as  they  take  much  longer 
than  the  other  part  of  the  leaves.  It  is  much 
superior  for  fumigating  purposes  to  Tobacco- 
paper.  The  best  variety  is  what  is  termed  Vir- 
ginian ; it  has  reddish-tinted  flowers. — J.  D.  E. 

1627.— Portland  cement.— If  you  mean 
that  you  want  to  make  a complete  joint  for  hot- 
water  pipes  with  this  cement,  you  could  hardly 
select  a more  useful  material  from  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view  ; but  I thought  that  every- 
body now  had  given  up  making  joints,  and  were 
using  the  India-rubber  rings,  which  are  so  much 
more  desirable.  In  making  a joint  with  this 
cement  it  is  better  to  put  in  three  or  four  rounds 
of  soft  rope  first,  and  after  fairly  well  ramming 
it  back,  fill  in  the  remaining  space  with  the 
cement,  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  thin 
mortar. — J.  C.  C. 

1528.— Ants  eating  the  calyx  of  Car- 
nations.— Fasten  small  pieces  of  cotton- 
wool on  the  stems— the  ants  will  not  be  able  to 
pass  this— or  feed  the  ants  with  syrup  of  sugar 
and  water,  or  treacle,  and  they  will  not  work 
up  the  plants.  A piece  of  string  dipped  in 
treacle  might  be  laid  round  the  plant : the  ants 
would  be  sure  to  find  it,  and,  when  covered  with 
ants,  should  be  dipped  into  boiling  water. 

G S SI 

1539.— Close-growing  plant  for  a S^ave.— The 
small  Blue  Periwinkle  is  very  suitable  for  growmg  on  a 
grave.  It  is  dose  and  thick,  and  easily  trimmed.  _ . L. 
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GARDEN  WORK  * 

Conservatory. 

It  is  only  giving  utterance  to  a truism  when  one  Bays 
that  flowering  plants  always  look  best  when  backed  up 
and  surrounded  by  beautiful  foliage.  No  conservatory  of 
any  size  can  be  said  to  be  well  furnished  without  Palms, 
and  these  should,  if  possible,  be  grown  in  pots  or  tubs,  so 
that  they  can  easily  be  moved  when  necessary  or  desirable 
to  form  new  groups.  A group  of  graceful  Palms  forms 
just  the  background  required  to  set  off  Begonias.  Round 
the  margin  of  the  group  of  Palms  may  be  dropped  in  a 
well-grown  Lily  or  Agapanthus,  and  good  potfuls  of  Ilya- 
cinthus  candicans  are  very  effective  peeping  up  through 
the  foliage  of  Palms  or  Ferns.  Where  Begonias  are  largely 
grown,  changes  can  often  be  made  in  the  grouping 
sometimes  by  contrasting  the  colours,  at  other  times  mix- 
ing or  blending  the  yellows,  whites,  reds,  &c.  At  any 
rate,  Begonias  and  Palms  form  strong  features  in  many 
conservatories  now.  Gloxinias,  again,  when  well  done 
are  good  for  grouping,  the  stiffness  being  taken  off  by 
Maiden-hair  and  other  Ferns.  Cuttings  of  the  leaves  of 
Gloxinias  will  strike  now  in  sandy  peat  in  a warm-house  or 
pit,  kept  close  and  shaded,  and  seed-pods  may  be  taken 
care  of  as  soon  as  ripe.  Seeds  of  Begonias  should  be 
gathered  as  they  ripen  and  be  taken  care  of  till  February, 
though  they  may  be  sown  now  if  there  are  conveniences  to 
keep  them  growing  all  winter  ; but,  as  a rule,  it  is  better 
to  keep  the  seeds  dry  till  February  and  sow  then,  and  place 
thepans  in  the  hot-bed,  and  this  refers  also  to  the  raising 
of  Gloxinias  from  seed,  which  are  usually  regarded  as  stove 
plants,  but,  like  some  other  plants  which  require  to  be 
started  in  heat,  they  flower  better  when  cooled  down  and 
placed  in  the  conservatory  in  July,  and  kept  there  till  Sep 
tember  or  later  if  they  are  still  effective.  Nearly  all  the 
Urge  Cyclamen  growers  start  their  seeds  in  autumn,  and 
keep  them  growing  on  shelves  near  the  glass  all  winter, 
and  get  them  into  single  pots  early  in  spring.  Such  plants 
?rf  Vt'fy  8*'r,on=  A autumn,  and  if  required  may  be  got 
into  bloom  by  end  of  August.  The  best  plan  where  a suc- 
cession of  bloom  is  required  is  to  make  a second  sowing  in 
h ebruary  to  come  up  later.  Where  the  Old  White  Lily  is 
grown  in  pots  the  repotting  should  not  be  delayed.  It 
will  soon  be  time  to  pot  up  Arums  where  the  planting-out 
system  is  adopted,  and  other  plants  which  have  been 
planted  out  for  the  summer  must  soon  be  lifted  and  placed 
in  suitable  sized  pots.  What  a pretty  effect  is  produced 
in  a conservatory  by  permitting  that  very  useful  old 
plant,  Solan  urn  jasminoides,  to  take  possession  of  the  roof 
and  not  train  it  too  closely  ! Fuchsias  planted  early  are 
now  at  their  best.  Cuttings  will  root  now. 

Stove. 

Among  foliage  plants  Crotons  hold  a considerable  lead, 
and  they  are  very  useful  if  freely  grown  in  a small  state. 
In  lookmg  over  a large  collection  the  other  day,  I selected 
the  following  as  desirable  to  purchase  : Crotons  superbum, 
Mrs.  Dorman,  Aigburthensis,  Sinitzinianus.  The  above  have 
iong,  narrow,  graceful  foliage.  To  these  are  added  a few 
of  the  broader,  brightly-coloured  foliage,  though,  of  course, 
as  regards  colour,  this  is  to  a certain  extent  a cultural 
detail,  and  includes  exposure  to  light  near  the  glass. 
Crotons  Kathanna,  Prince  of  Wales,  Etna,  and  Thomp- 
soni.  Every  gardener  is  called  upon  at  times  to  fill  bas- 
kets, vases,  &c.,  in  a hurry,  and  it  behoves  him  to  always 
, v®  a stock  of  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose.  With 
plenty  of  well-furmshed  stuff  in  5-inch  pots  a specimen  can 
be  made  up  at  a few  moments’  notice.  For  this  work,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  flowering  plants,  pots  full  of  Ficus 
repens,  Pamcum  variegatum,  Hoya  bella,  Cissus  discolor, 
Asparagus  plumosus  and  its  varieties  cristatus  and  nanus. 
Cyperus  altermfolius  variegatus  is  a graceful  thing  when 
in  good  condition.  Where  muchdecoration  has  to  be  done 
"!v00  J8  the  8tove  8tl°uld  play  a prominent  part,  as  in  no 
other  department  can  so  much  colour,  especially  as  regards 
foliage,  be  found.  Gardenias  for  early  blooming  should 
be  returned  to  the  stove  from  the  cool-house  where  they 
have  been  maturing-  growth.  The  Tabermemontanas 
coronana  flore-pleno  are  desirable  plants,  and  may  be  man- 
aged  by  those  who  have  not  enough  heat  to  do  Gardenias 

Chrysanthemums. 

Continue  to  stop  surplus  growth  up  the  stems  of  those 

a1e  '"tendw  d u°  l,roduce  the  specimen  blooms. 
The  work  of  selecting  the  buds  in  the  case  of  the  late  var- 
ieties will  need  watchfulness  so  as  to  get  the  best  results. 

11 1fn.'''lndy.d'str!°tf  must  be  staked  securely, 

nsu-llK^fivorfli^681^,68,  tlea  -t0  a St0Ut  wire.  Which  IS 
usually  fixed  to  strong  stakes  driven  firmly  into  the  ground 

at  intervals  of  20feet  or  so.  Top-dressing  should  be  pretty 
well  completed.  I think  I have  already  given  details  of 
this  work,  and  need  not  repeat  them.  G^vf  liquid  manure 
when  necessary,  and  Chrysanthemums  are  gross  feeders 
sVhAMl,ld°Wi?i  ln8eot8  by  adopting  the  usual  remedies." 
!s°s  ne“essaery  aPPear’  W‘th  black  8u,‘lhur  as  0,ten 
Tree-Carnations 

Ho?"':'  jn  their  blooming  pots  if  they  are  to 

flower  early  in  winter.  The  cuttings  rooted  early  in  the 

pom0"  When  Tr««  nh  POt?!  8maller  8tuff  ma-v  -°  into  5-inch 
pots.  When  Tree-Carnations  are  planted  out  in  good  soil 

givenTffm^h"  d,0,K>etter  than  when  grown  in  pots,  and  if 
h“le  heat  they  are  not  difficult  to  lift  and  establish 
n 'mu'-  ~°  ?n,r  de  ,a  Malmaison  will  have  been  layered 
Vn.'not’  IL  at  any  rat®.  not  >ater  than  the  middle  of 
August.  As  soon  as  rooted  lift  and  pot.  These  are  best 
layered  m beds  of  light  sandy  soil  specially  prepared.  The 

and  lal°er  them  fLalm«80n8  l'la?t'  out  forstock  in  cold-pits, 
th®'n  there  to  get  early,  vigorous  plants  for  early 
b'00'u  n?'  w>reworms  and  canker  are  the  worst  enemies 
is  useful  ' 1 1 bdieVe  a Uttle  8001  in  the  sofl 

Mushroom-beds. 

b"0"  IS  the  best  time  to  make  up  beds  in  buildings  which 
beated  when  heat  is  required.  The  best  place  for 

blrtnen  .o  ,h  a v'j  1 or  uellar  "°t  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  outside  temperature.  Such  places  will  be 
kept  vv  arm  enough  by  the  heat  generated  in  the  beds  as 


-5  districts  the  operations  referred 

fo  under  • Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  da  us  to 

rJtultU^  lat*r  than  **  kere  'ndicated  with  squally  'good 


the  fermenting  goes  on.  Have  the  manure  from  a source 
where  the  horses  have  dry  food  only.  If  time  is  a con- 
sideration mix  fresh  loamy  soil  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth 
or  fifth  of  the  bulk,  and  then  the  materials  may  be  mixed 
together,  and  the  beds  made  up  as  soon  as  they  get  warm. 
Make  the  beds  firm  by  beating  or  treading,  and  spawn  as 
soon  as  the  heat  is  steady,  about  80  degs.  to  85  degs. 

Window  Gardening. 

There  is  yet  time  to  take  cuttings  of  “ Geraniums,”  &c. 
Seeds  of  anything  good  should  also  be  gathered  and  dried 
in  some  airy  building.  Begonias,  Campanulas.  Scarborough 
Lilies,  Oleanders,  Plumbago  capensis,  and  Zonal  “ Gera- 
niums ” will  be  in  bloom  more  or  less  now,  and  they  will 
not  give  much  trouble  to  manage.  Outside  the  boxes  and 
other  window  arrangements  are  still  bright.  The  Canary 
Creeper  is  very  striking  where  used  largely.  Calystegia 
pubescens  is  beautiful  on  a fence  running  up  a wooden 
trellis.  This  is  a very  beautiful  creeper  for  summer 
flowering.  Clematis  Jackmani  is  a very  desirable  summer 
and  autumn  wall  or  trellis  plant — may  be  planted  now 
out  of  pots  in  well-prepared  beds  of  good  soil.  Anv  other 
hardy  creepers  may  be  planted  this  month  if  well  cared 
for  afterwards. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Alterations  involving  the  rearrangement  of  the  orna- 
mental grounds,  the  taking  up  and  laying  down  of  turf, 
and  the  transplanting  of  evergreen  shrubs,  if  they  are  only 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another,  may  begin 
now.  Both  turf  and  shrubs  must  be  watered  till  root 
action  begins.  I have  been  laying  down  turf  more  or  less 
a 1 „e  8uramer*  but  it  was  in  a position  where  there  was 
a full  command  of  water,  with  some  pressure  behind  it,  so 
that  a hose  could  be  attached,  and  the  watering  could  be 
unGuaH  a yer^  8ma^  cost.  In  such  positions  tree  and 
shrub  planting  and  the  laying  down  of  lawns  may  proceed 
all  summer  ; in  fact,  I should  prefer  to  do  such  work  in 
the  summer,  as  the  roots  get  established  so  much  quicker. 
It  is  possible  to  have  healthy  and  luxuriant  groups  of  Rho- 
dodendrons and  Azaleas  on  a chalk  formation  if  one  likes 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  making  special  beds  of  peat  and 
leaf-mould.  The  other  day  I was  looking  through  a large 
garden  in  Berkshire,  noted  for  its  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  and  where  the  chalk  in  many 
places  crops  up  near  the  surface,  and  the  difficulty  had 
been  got  over  by  taking  out  the  chalk  and  filling  in  with 
peat  ; in  some  cases,  where  the  subsoil  was  more  than 
usually  porous,  a layer  of  clay  had  been  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom beneath  the  peat  to  hold  up  the  moisture.  I have 
seen  this  plan  adopted  with  advantage  for  many  things 
which  required  more  moisture  than  the  natural  condition 
of  the  soil  unaided  was  able  to  supply,  but  the  layer  of 
clay  buried  2 feet  in  the  ground  worked  miracles  in  holding 
up  the  moisture.  Ferneries  may  be  constructed,  and  Ferns 
planted  now  will  have  time  to  get  established  before  win- 
v'  j 0 n°k  wa^er  unless  rain  comes  in  sufficient 

abundance.  Cuttings  of  choice  rock  plants  will  root  now 
£n<jer  glass  kept  close  and  moist.  The  Dahlia  White 
Bedder  makes  a very  effective  dwarf  mas9,  and  is  worth 
looking  after. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Apples  will,  I think,  be  more  plentiful  than  was  some 
time  a^o  thought  possible,  and  the  quality  and  colour  will 
be  good  But  wherever  there  is  a full  crop  it  will  generally 
I e found  chiefly  on  the  healthy  and  comparatively  young 
trees.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  keep  constantly  in 
mind  the  necessity  for  grubbingupall  old  exhausted  trees, 
and  planting  young  ones  of  good  prolific  varieties.  The 
grubmng  may  be  done  now,  and  fre9h  sites  prepared,  so 
that  when  the  trees  arrive  in  November  they  may  be 
planted  at  once  in  properly  prepared  situations.  Stan- 
dards in  sheltered  orchards  give  good  results  where  one 
®an„wait>  especially  such  kinds  as  Blenheim  Orange  and 
Wellington,  which  grow  into  large  trees,  the  former  espe- 
cially requiring  room  to  strike  out.  An  orchard  of  Blen- 
heims will  be  worth  the  fee  simple  of  the  land  in  these 
depressed  times  ; but  if  the  land  is  not  stocked  with  cattle 
I should  fill  in  between  the  Blenheims  with  bush  trees  on 
the  Paradise.  The  bush  trees  will  at  once  begin  to  bear 
fruit  of  the  best  possible  quality,  and  by  the  time  they 
have  shot  their  bolt  the  big-headed  Blenheims  and  Wel- 
lingtons will  be  doing  well.  Pines  should  now  be  over- 
hauled, and  where  necessary  repotted.  This  repotting  will 
refer  only  to  successions  and  suckers,  and  to  any  lar<m 
plant  which  may  have  missed  fruiting  at  its  proper  sea- 
son.  Good  sound  loam  with  a little  soot  and  some  bone- 
meal  will  make  a suitable  compost ; pot  firmly.  By  taking 
off  one  or  two  leaves  at  the  bottom,  and  dropping  the 
plants  a little  lower  in  the  new  pots,  new  roots  will  be 
thrown  out  higher  up  the  stem.  Newly.potted  plants  will 
not  require  any  water  for  a few  days  after  repotting  The 
plunging  material  of  the  beds  should  be  renewed”  either 
partiml^  or  wholly,  according  to  condition  or  circumstances. 
Where  there  are  pipes  for  bottom-heat  the  plunging  mate- 
rial need  not  nil  be  changed.  6 * 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Where  Winter  Greens  have  been  planted  between  the 
rows  of  Potatoes,  the  latter  should  be  lifted  at  once 
There  is  every  appearance  of  being  a good  crop  of  fine 
Potatoes  this  season.  Imperator  came  out  so  well  with 
me  last  season  that  I am  doing  more  with  it.  It  is  an 
improved  Champion,  and  though  on  some  soils  it  i9  some- 
what coarse  in  appearance,  it  rarely  falls  a prey  to  disease 
and  is  I think,  the  best  flavoured  late  Potato  grown. 
Harvest  all  Onions  as  soon  as  possible.  I have  lately  seen 
abed  of  Onions,  named  Excelsior,  about  the  best 'bed  I 
have,  so  far  as  I remember,  ever  come  across  The  bed  was 
large,  too,  10  rods  or  12  rods  at  least,  and  from  a cursory 
we\\  I should  think  there  was  not  2 inches  difference  in 
the  circumference  of  the  whole  crop,  which  could  not  be 
much  less  than  16  inches.  Some  of  the  bulbs  weighed 
wo  pounds  and  a-halb  It  may  be  asked  how  were  these 
Onions  grown  ? WeTTT  in  the  fir9t  place,  by  thoroughly 
manuring  and  working  the  land,  which  was  naturally 
good,  and  had  been  used  as  a kitchen  garden  many  years. 
In  the  second  place,  the  seeds  had  been  sown  in  heat  and 
the  young  bulbs  hardened  and  set  out  rather  early  in  the 
season  at  rather  wide  distances  apart.  I should  say  that 
Excelsior  appears  to  be  a good  selection  of  the  White 
bpamsh,  judging  from  shape  and  appearance.  Keep 
Tomatoes  outside  thin  of  growt  h.  If  there  comes  a change 
m the  weather  there  will  probably  be  disease  in  the  fruit, 
and  consequently  a considerable  loss  of  crop  amon  » late 
fruit.  Cucumbers  recently  set  out  in  houses  for  winter 


work  will  now  be  growing  freely  if  all  is  well.  Keep  fires 
down  as  much  as  possible,  and  do  not  be  in  a hurry  to 
stop  the  leading  shoots ; the  more  they  are  permitted  to 
grow  before  stopping,  the  stronger  the  plants  will  be. 
Draw  a little  earth  up  to  the  stems  of  Leeks.  Set  out  Let- 
tuces on  warm  border.  Gather  seeds  of  any  new  variety 
of  Peas,  &c.,  as  they  ripen.  Prepare  ground  for  Spring 
Cabbages  by  digging  and  manuring,  if  necessary. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Make  the  most  of  the  late  bloom  by  constant  attention 
to  neatness.  Where  the  area  is  small  this  is  of  greater 
consequence  than  in  gardens  on  a larger  scale.  The  growth 
of  Dahlias  and  other  plants  of  a like  nature  has  been  very 
rapid  of  late,  and  any  superfluous  branches  should  be  re- 
moved. Many  of  the  Cactus  varieties  in  particular  make 
too  much  growth  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  vigour 
of  the  blossoms,  and  these  in  consequence  become  partially 
hidden.  If  one  or  two  pairs  of  the  lateral  growths  just 
below  the  rising  bud  are  pinched  out  this  fault  is  corrected 
to  a great  extent,  the  flowers  being  considerably  benefited 
and  the  excessive  amount  of  growth  reduced.  Keep  these 
and  all  other  top-heavy  plants  securely  staked  and  tied, 
especially  as  the  season  of  equinoctial  gales  is  now  upon  us. 
Remove  exhausted  annuals  and  all  similar  rubbish,  dead 
flowers  and  seed-pods,  <kc.  African  Marigolds  are 
very  gay  in  the  borders  now.  I used  to  despise  these 
certainly  somewhat  coarse  subjects,  but  scarcely 
anything  else  brightens  up  the  garden  in  the  autumn 
as  these  do,  and  of  a good  strain  the  blooms  are 
by  no  means  inelegant,  while  the  orange  variety  in 
particular  affords  a very  rich  and  striking  hue.  A 
good  type  of  the  little  French  Marigold  is  equally  desirable 
a9  a front-row  flower,  but  we  do  not  want  too  much  of  any 
one  thing.  A border  planted  principally  with  Michaelmas 
Daisies  of  various  colours  and  heights(these  chiefly  towards 
the  back),  interspersed  with  a few  Tritomas  or  Torch 
Lilies,  Japan  Anemones,  White  and  Red  African  Marigolds, 
and  perhaps  a bright-coloured  Dahlia  here  and  there  is  a 
sight  not  soon  forgotten.  Window-boxes  now  need  a good 
deal  of  care  to  keep  them  really  neat  and  nice.  In  many 
cases  the  “Geraniums”  will  be  getting  somewhat  bare  and 
shabby  by  this  time,  and  if  too  far  gone  should  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  with  something  else,  though  a good 
deal  may  be  done  by  keeping  them  free  of  dead  leaveB  and 
blossoms,  as  well  as  somewhat  drier  than  other  things.  It 
is  also  a good  plan  to  cut  away  one  or  two  of  the  longest 
shoots  from  time  to  time  during  the  season  of  growth  ; 
this  keeps  the  plants  dwarf,  and  they  soon  break  up  from 
the  bottom  and  bloom  as  well  as  ever  again.  Veronicas, 
such  as  V.  Lj  alii,  V.  decussata,  V.  Andersoni,  and  Blue 
Gem  are  excellent  for  the  autumn  decoration  of  window  - 
boxes.  They  should  be  grown  in  pots,  plunged  in  the 
open  air  during  the  summer,  and  transferred  to  the  boxes 
when  coming  into  bloom.  Now  is  a good  time  to  remove 
and  plant  Lilies  of  all  kinds.  Lose  no  time  in  getting  a 
good  batch  of  White  Roman  Hyacinths,  Paper-white 
Narcissi,  Early  Tulips,  etc.,  planted  in  pots  and  boxes  for 
early  flowering.  g q r 


THE]  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  September 
10<A  to  September  17 th. 

Shifted  on  small  seedling  Ferns,  also  seedling  Grevilleas 
Dracaenas,  and  Aralias.  These  are  all  useful  decorative 
subjects,  even  in  a young  state,  and  young  plants  are  so 
easily  raised  from  seeds  that  aged  specimens  which  have 
lost  their  bottom  leaves  mav  be  thrown  out.  I never  keep 
any  plant  after  it  has  passed  its  best  dav  s ; it  is,  I think,  a 
mistake  to  do  so,  as  young,  well-grown  plants  of  these 
rapid-growing  things  are  so  much  more  serviceable  ; but 
specimen  Heaths  and  hard-wooded  plants  generally 
which  often  require  years  to  work  into  good  specimens’ 
are  not  so  soon  discarded  if  they  continue  in  health. 
" atered  the  inside  borders  of  Peach-houses  from  which 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  These  borders,  during  a dry 
time  especially,  require  as  much  water  as  when  the  crop 
of  fruit  is  swelling  in  order  to  nurse  the  buds  now  in  course 
of  formation.  Bud-dropping  often  is  caused  by  dryness  of 
the  root  in  autumn  after  the  crop  is  gathered."  There  are 
other  causes,  among  which  may  be  named  the  gross  habit 
which  is  present  sometimes  in  young  trees  growing  in  a 
new  border  where  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  manure 
has  been  used.  I have  just  lifted  several  trees'  which  gave 
signs  of  making  too  much  wood.  One  tree  lifted  last  sea- 
son about  this  time  has  done  remarkably  well.  I am  con- 
vincsed  the  lifting  of  the  roots  of  Peach-trees,  both  inside 
and  outside,  just  before  the  leaves  lose  colour,  is  a great 
incentive  to  fertility,  especially  where  the  soil  is  inclined 
to  be  heavy.  Do  it  before  the  leaves  change  colour,  even 
if  the  trees  have  to  be  shaded  for  a week  or  two  I shall 
damp  the  foliage  over  daily  on  bright  days  two  or  three 
times  a day,  if  necessary,  but  shall  avoid  wetting  the  soil 
too  much.  I would  rather  shade  heavily  for  a few  hours 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  bright  than  run 
the  risk  of  making  the  border  into  a puddle  with  the 
water.  Finished  potting  the  Strawberries  intended  for 
forcing ; even  those  intended  to  come  on  for  late  gatherin  ' 
in  a cool-hou9e  have  been  potted.  During  the  mild  inter'- 
vals  Strawberries  will  make  roots  all  winter,  and  though  I 
have  potted  up  Strawberries  from  the  open  ground  and 
potted  them  in  7-inch  pots  for  late  bearing  under  glass,  I 
should  preferred  to  have  done  the  work  earlier  if  it  had 
been  possible.  Potted  up  Arum  Lilies,  Salvias,  and  Eupa- 
toriums,  and  other  winter-flowering  subjects  which  have 
been  planted  out  for  the  summer.  They  have  been  potted 
firmly,  and  as  the  plants  are  many  of  them  large,  compa- 
ratively large  pots  have  been  used  ; but  where  a large 
house  has  to  be  filled  with  flowers  in  w-inter  and  earlv 
spring,  the  plants  cannot  well  be  too  large.  A large  Arum 
in  a big  pot,  f or  instance,  is  a fine  subject  when  in  bloom. 
All  one  has  to  do  now  is  to  get  them  well  established,  and 
get  them  under  cover  before  frost  comes.  A degree  or  two 
of  irost  will  not  hurt  anything  which  has  been  outside  all 
summer,  but  more  than  this  will  certainly  do  harm.  Shall 
water  carefully  at  first,  and  damp  the  foliage  with  the 
syringe  to  check  evaporation  and  reduce  the  demand  such 
large  leaves  make  upon  the  roots.  Potted  up  a number  of 
« hite  and  Fellow  Paris  Daisies.  For  the  present  these 
will  stand  in  a shady  position  till  the  roots  begin  to  get 
hold  of  the  new  soil.  I find  a dozen  or  two  of  these  large 
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plants  very  useful  to  produoe  flowers  for  outting  greater 
part  of  the  winter.  Hoed  and  weeded  between  rows  of 
seedling  perennials  and  biennials.  Stirring  the  soil  is  very 
beneficial  to  growth.  Put  in  more  cuttings  of  bedding 
“ Geraniums."  Shall  keep  the  cuttings  in  a sunny  spot 
outside  at  present.  Should  there  come  sudden  frost,  shall 
cover  with  canvas  if  there  is  not  time  to  house  them.  The 
autumn  frosts  sometimes  come  suddenly. 


FRUIT. 

PEAR  BEURRE  D’AMANLIS. 

It' any  particular  soil,  site, and  stock  suited  all  the 
Beurre  Pears,  one  might  say — Seek  no  further, 
as  this  family  alone  is  quite  capable  of  main- 
taining a supply  of  the  hnest  and  richest  fruit 
from  September  to  May.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  outcome  of  my  experience,  as  I find, 
and  growers  generally  admit,  that  Pears,  above 
all  other  fruits,  are  extremely  capricious,  whilst 
a few,  including  the  delicious  Brown  Beurre  and 
Easter  Beurre,  are  very  rarely  first  rate  north 
of  London.  Beurni  d’ Amanlis,  the  variety  here- 
with figured,  fortunately  is  an  exception,  not 
only  in  point  of  quality,  but  also  as  a free 
hardy  variety  which  seldom  fails  and  never 
disappoints  the  consumer.  Those  who  dislike 
musk-flavoured  Pears,  like  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  which  comes  in  with,  or  perhaps  a 


and  trained  against  south  and  west  walls,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection  they  have  always 
produced  good  crops  of  large  handsome  fruit, 
quite  satisfactory  in  -point  of  flavour,  but  not 
better  than  smaller  russety  samples,  which  keep 
longer  from  pyramids.  When  worked  on  the 
free  stock,  being  a strong  grower,  the  tree 
should  have  plenty  of  room  for  extension  up- 
wards and  outwards,  and,  provided  the  shoots 
are  well  thinned  out,  the  less  they  are  shortened 
back  the  better.  Indeed,  this  method  of  allow- 
ing them  to  go  in  all  directions  is  the  secret  of 
success  in  getting  an  abundance  of  good  fruit, 
not  only  from  the  class  of  Pears,  but  also  from 
Plums  and  other  thoroughly  hardy  fruits.  Trees 
on  free  stocks  also  may  be  trained  against  walls, 
but  unless  the  latter  are  lofty  and  18  feet  to 
50  feet  in  breadth  can  be  given  to  each,  cordons 
or  trained  trees  on  the  Quince  placed  much 
closer  together  are  to  be  preferred.  In  small 
gardens  where  space  is  valuable,  the  Quince- 
stock  mo3t  certainly  is  the  best,  that  is,  unless 
the  trees  are  double-grafted  and  root-pruned 
every  two  or  three  years.  At  the  great  Pear 
conference,  held  at  Chiswick  in  October,  1885, 
although  rather  too  late  for  the  cream  of 
Beurre  d’Amanlis,  seventy-two  dishes  were 
shown,  proving  at  once  that  it  is  a general 


should  be  grubbed  up  at  once,  and  the  holes 
prepared  for  fresh  trees.  So  far  as  the  pruning 
is  concerned,  this  had  better  be  delayed  till  the 
leaves  fall,  and  should  be  confined  to  the  thin- 
ning out  of  badly  placed  branches  moderately. 
Spread  the  pruning  for  two  or  three  years. 
When  recklessly  cut  back  the  wind  is  let  in  and 
the  trees  will  be  a long  time  before  much  im- 
provement takes  place. — E.  H. 

1651.—  Best  Currants.— Black : Champion 
(Carter’s),  Lee’s  Prolific,  and  the  Baldwin.  Red  ; 
Raby  Castle,  Reine  Victoria,  and  Crosse  Ver- 
saillaise.  White  : The  White  Transparent  and 
White  Versailles.  Black  Currants  thrive  best 
in  a deep  and  very  rich  loam,  moderately  or 
even  very  heavy  and  damp,  while  the  red  and 
white  kinds  thrive  best  in  light,  sandy  loam, 
well  drained,  but  rich  and  good  also.  In  prun- 
ing Black  Currants,  remove  the  old,  exhausted 
wood,  and  leave  the  strong,  young  growths  from 
the  base.  The  others  prune  back  to  spurs  on 
the  main  branches,  like  a Vine.  Put  in  cuttings 
of  the  black  kind  in  October. — B.  C.  R. 

. Propagating  by  cuttings  of  all  Currants 
is  the  best  method  of  increasing  the  stock  ; 
layering  is  a slow  process,  and  too  troublesome 
to  be  adopted.  Cuttings  of  Red  and  White 
should  be  at  least  9 inches  long.  The  shoots  of 
the  current  year  are  the  most  suitable  ; after 
the  leaves  have  fallen  is  the  best  time  to  take 
them.  Cut  square  across  below  a joint,  and  re- 
move all  eyes  but  four  at  the  top ; the  top  of 
the  cutting  also  should  be  cut  oft,  which  con- 
centrates the  sap  into  the  four  remaining  eyes, 
from  which  the  branches  of  the  future  tree  are 
formed.  Insert  them  firmly  3 inches  deep  in 
the  garden  in  rows  10  inches  apart  and  4 inches 
from  each  other.  A partly-shaded  spot  is  the 
best.  Firmness  at  the  base  is  most  desirable, 
as  if  the  cuttings  do  not  rest  on  the  soil  at  the 
base  roots  cannot  form.  A mulching  1 inch 
thick  of  decayed  leaves,  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse, 
old  potting-soil,  or  even  coal-ashes  is  beneficial, 
as  it  prevents  to  a great  extent  frost  lifting  the 
cuttings  from  their  position.  They  should  be 
occasionally  examined  after  a frost,  and  if  any 
are  loose  make  them  firm.  The  object  of  cut- 
ting away  all  buds,  except  the  few  at  the  top  , 
is  to  ensure  clean,  straight  stems  free  from 
suckers,  which  are  neither  necessary  nor  desir- 
able—in  fact,  they  not  only  rob  the  trees  of  sup- 
port, but  crowd  the  main  branches,  the  spurs  of 
which  are  the  fruit  producers  ; but  in  the  case 
of  Black  Currants,  which  produce  the  finest  and 
best  fruit  on  young  shoots  of  the  previous  year’s 
growth,  suckers  are  an  advantage,  therefore  no 
buds  should  be  removed  from  the  cuttings  at  the 
time  of  insertion.  In  other  respects  the  treat- 
ment is  the  same  in  raising  the  trees.  V ith  re- 
gard to  pruning,  all  that  Black  Currants  require 
is  an  occasional  removal  of  any  old,  exhausted 
branches  to  make  room  for  new  growth.  The 
trees  require  going  over  every  year  for  this 
purpose.  Red  and  White  Currants  (as  I pre- 
viously stated)  fruit  from  spurs  formed  on  old 
wood  ; the  object  should  be  to  form  spurs  on 
the  main  branches  by  cutting  away  the  cur- 
rent year’s  shoots  to  one  eye  of  the  base, 
allowing  ample  space  between  the  main 
branches  to  admit  sun,  light,  and  air  to  ripen 
the  wood.  If  time  can  be  devoted  to  summer 
pinching  of  the  shoots,  say  the  middle  of  June, 
it  will  be  advantageous  in  admitting  a greater 
quantity  of  light  and  sunshine  to  the  fruit, 
which  not  only  assists  the  ripening  of  the  fruit, 
but  maintains  it  in  a clean  state  by  being  con- 
tinually washed  by  rains.  After  the  trees  are 
pruned,  early  in  November  every  year,  or  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  fall,  a dressing  of  farmyard- manure 
dug  in  about  the  roots  will  be  beneficial,  assist- 
ing5 growth  as  well  as  increasing  the  swelling  of 
the  fruit.  If  the  trees  grow  freely,  spread  the 
manure  on  the  surface  instead  of  digging  it  into 
the  soil,  allowing  it  to  remain  on  the  surface  all 
the  year. — S.  P. 

1622.— Pruning  fruit-trees.— As  regards 
Peach-trees  a good  deal  of  the  pruning  is  done 
in  spring  and  summer,  beginning  with  disbud- 
ding in  April,  and  continuing  the  thinning  of 
the  young  shoots  till  each  of  those  left  has  space 
enough  for  development  without  crowding.  It 
is  not  often  this  early  pruning  receives  sufficient 
attention.  The  wfinter  pruning  in  the  case  ef 
the  Peach  is  generally  done  after  the  buds  begin 
to  swell  in  February,  as  it  is  then  easy  to  select 
healthy  wood-buds  to  cut  back  to.  Goose- 
berries should  be  pruned  as  soon  as  the  leaves 


Pear  Beurr6  d’Amanlis. 


little  before,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  and  yet  wish 
to  have  a good  supply  from  the  Jargonelle 
onwards,  should  plant  Beurrd  de  l’Assomption 
and  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  worked  on  the  Quince  or 
Pear,  as  they  do  well  on  either,  and  give  them 
varying  positions,  both  as  trained  trees  and 
pyramids  or  standards.  Although  some  of  the 
very  early  Pears  do  not  always  come  or  continue 
good  when  grown  against  south  walls  in  hot 
seasons,  a tree  or  two  of  each  of  the  sorts  above 
mentioned  certainly  should  be  planted  facing 
this  aspect,  but  the  fruit  should  be  gathered 
early  and  allowed  to  ripen  in  a warm  fruit 
room,  otherwise  it  will  ferment  at  the  core  and 
be  deficient  in  flavour.  The  same  varieties 
also  should  be  planted  against  a west  wall 
simply  to  keep  up  a supply  of  still  better  fruit, 
and  those  who  desire  quality  to  take  precedence 
of  size  should  repeat  them  as  pyramids  or 
bushes  right  out  on  the  open  quarters  where 
they  can  have  full  exposure  to  sunlight  and  fresh 
air.  By  adopting  this  method  of  planting  and 
gathering  the  produce  of  each  tree  at  different 
times,  Beurr^  d’Amanlis  may  be  made  one  of  our 
most  useful  early  autumn  Pears,  and  having 
originated  in  Brittany  or  Normandy,  where  the 
climate  really  is  very  little  better  than  that  of 
our  own  best  counties,  our  seasons  must  be  ex- 
ceptionally bad  when  the  quality  fails.  Here, 
in  Herefordshire,  we  have  trees  upon  free  stocks 


favourite  and  must  be  well  known  ; indeed,  it 
is  one  of  those  decided  fruits  which  cannot 
easily  be  confounded  with  any  other  of  its 
season.  Good  average  samples  measure  3 inches 
to  4 inches  in  length  and  about  3 inches  in 
width,  with  stalks  long,  slender,  and  woody 
inserted  in  a small  cavity.  Shape,  obtuse  pyri 
form,  sometimes  obovate,  uneven,  and  undula 
ting  in  outline.  Skin,  bright-green,  tinged  with 
brown  next  the  sun,  marked  with  dots  of  russet 
when  grown  against  walls,  but  more  or  less 
covered  with  russet  upon  pyramids  ; yellowish 
green,  with  a little  colour  in  the  cheek  when 
ripe.  Eye,  open,  with  very  stout  segments  and 
prominent.  Flesh,  white,  fine-grained,  tender, 
juicy,  sugary,  rich,  and  melting.  The  tree  does 
well  on  our  stiff,  calcareous  loam,  and  enjoys 
liberal  supplies  of  weak  liquid  or  soap-suds  when 
the  fruit  is  swelling.  The  fruit  should  be  well 
thinned  and  closely  watched  or  netted,  otherwise 
blackbirds  (no  bad  judges)  will  very  soon  entirely 
spoil  the  crop.  As  an  early  market  Pear,  owner; 
of  good  intermediate  or  slightly  sandy  loams  on 
a good  open  aspect  should  find  Beurre  d’Amanlis 
in  quantity  upon  the  Quince  a profitable  invest 
ment.  C. 

1339.— An  overgrown  orchard.— Any 

trees  which  have  passed  their  best,  and  which 
under  such  circumstances  are  not  of  much  value 
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fall,  and  be  syringed  with  a mixture  of  lime, 
soot,  and  soft-soap,  to  keep  the  buds  safe  from 
the  birds.  Some  recommend  Gooseberries  to 
be  left  till  spring  where  birds  are  numerous, 
and  let  the  birds  have  their  fling.  This  may  be 
very  charitable  as  regards  the  birds,  but  has  a 
ruinous  effect  upon  the  Gooseberries,  and  birds 
are  easily  kept  off  the  bushes  if  one  goes  the 
right  way  about  it.  Thin  the  young  shoots  of 
Apple-trees  in  summer,  and  complete  the  prun- 
ing when  the  leaves  fall. — E.  H. 

The  usual  time  for  gardeners  to  prune 

their  fruit-trees  is  in  winter  ; and,  as  far  as  it 
applies  to  Gooseberries,  that  would  be  the  right 
time  to  do  it,  or  any  time  after  the  leaves  fall. 
Peach-trees  ought  to  be  pruned  in  the  spring  ; 
but  also  in  the  summer  to  the  extent  of  thinning 
out  the  superfluous  young  wood.  It  is  an  error 
to  nail  in  any  young  wood  that  it  is  certain  will  not 
be  required.  The  spring  pruning  consists  in 
cutting  out  any  useless  and  old  wood,  and  any 
young  bearing  wood  not  needed.  Apple-trees 
should  also  be  pruned  to  a certain  extent  in  the 
late  summer  or  early  autumn  months.  Thin 
out  superfluous  young  wood,  and  in  winter  the 
trees  also  want  looking  over  again  to  cut  them 
into  the  desired  form. — J.  D.  E. 

1624.— Keeping  Apples  in  winter.— 
The  best  way  to  keep  Apples  is  to  pack  the 
fruit  in  barrels  and  place  in  a cellar  or  some 
other  cool  place,  and  cover  the  barrels  with 
straw.  None  but  selected  unblemished  fruit 
should  be  put  in  the  barrels,  and  the  tops  must 
be  kept  off  till  the  sweating  process  is  finished  ; 
then  cover  up,  and  the  Apples  will  keep  their 
allotted  time,  or  a little  longer,  in  splendid  con- 
dition.— E.  H. 

1666.— Peach  tree  attacked  by  wood- 
lice,  &C.  — I know  it  is  very  provoking 
to  have  the  best  of  one's  Peaches  disfigured  by 
these  insects,  and,  although  it  will  do  the  tree 
no  harm  to  remove  it  from  the  wall  and  place 
it  on  wires,  it  will  not  get  rid  of  your  enemies. 
You  may  not  suffer  so  much  now  the  tree  is 
away  from  the  wall,  but,  according  to  my 
experience,  you  will  not  get  rid  of  the  cause  of 
your  trouble  until  you  get  rid  of  these  insects. 
You  must  get  rid  of  everything  on  the  border 
that  will  harbour  your  enemies,  and  make  a 
practice  of  searching  for  and  killing  them. — 
J.  C.  C. 

— — Taking  the  tree  from  the  wall,  if  care- 
fully done,  will  not  injure  it  in  any  way  either 
now  or  in  the  future.  But  woodlice,  if  they 
are  disposed  to,  can  travel  just  as  easily  up  the 
stem  of  the  tree  as  up  the  wall,  so  taking  the 
tree  from  the  wall  will  not  be  altogether 
effectual.  Before  the  tree  is  trained  to  the  wall 
get  a bricklayer  to  point  the  wall  over.  This 
will  be  more  effectual  than  washing  it  with  an 
insecticide,  and  will  besides  be  more  of  a per- 
manent improvement.  The  effect  of  a washing 
soon  passes  away. — E.  H. 

1647.— Treatment  of  an  old  Pig-tree. 
— Can  the  roots  be  lifted  ? If  the  labour  is 
not  too  great  do  it  end  of  next  month  or  be- 
ginning of  October.  Some  of  the  roots  will  be 
pruned  off,  but  to  compensate  for  this  lay  the 
lifted  roots  in  some  rich  old  turfy  loam,  in  which 
some  old  mortar-rubbish  has  been  blended.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  place  some  drain- 
age beneath  the  roots  ; this  will  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  subsoil.  In  the  spring  thin 
out  some  of  the  old  naked  branches  and  train 
in  the  branches  thinly.  If  manure  is  used  at 
all  give  it  in  the  shape  of  a mulch  on  the  surface. 
— E.  II. 

164!).— Peach  in  a cool  greenhouse.— 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a Peach-tree  to  get  thin  at 
the  bottom,  whether  it  is  grown  under  glass  or 
in  the  open.  In  your  case  perhaps  it  is  caused 
for  the  want  of  more  air  and  light.  If  you  were 
to  cut  ofl  the  top  in  the  winter  the  tree  would 
refurnish  the  wall  lower  down  ; that,  however, 
would  bo  an  extreme  measure.  I should  prefer 
to  prune  the  top  moderately  hard  and  less 
severe  lower  down.  If  you  were  to  summer- 
prune  the  top  part  of  the  tree  rather  severely, 
leaving  the  lower  branches  to  grow  unchecked, 
you  would  most  likely  be  able  to  fill  up  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  again. — J.  C.  C. 

I suppose  the  Peach-tree  is  growing  as  a 

standard,  and  it  has  reached  its  present  bad  con- 
dition through  bad  pruning.  These  old  clusters 
should  be  removed,  nut  not  all  at  once.  When 
the  trees  are  gone  over  in  spring  remove  one 
here  and  there.  The  old  branches  will  throw 


out  young  shoots,  which  should  not  be  permitted 
to  get  so  thickly  placed.  Some  of  the  weakly 
shoots  in  the  bush- like  clusters  should  be  cut  out 
now.  This  will  let  in  the  sunshine  and  ripen 
the  wood. — E.  H. 

The  branches  at  the  top  of  the  tree  have 

been  allowed  to  grow  away  too  freely  at  the 
expense  of  the  lower  ones,  hence  these  latter 
have  become  weakened.  Cut  away  any  exces- 
sively strong  shoots  from  the  top  of  the  tree, 
bending  those  remaining  downwards,  which  will 
not  only  check  the  direct  flow  of  sap  into  them, 
but  will  strengthen  those  below  by  inducing  the 
sap  to  flow  more  equally  over  the  tree.  Keep 
all  branches  thin,  so  that  each  will  develop 
thoroughly  its  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  If 
the  tree  afterwards  should  make  equally  strong 
growth  it  will  require  root  pruning.  The  best 
time  for  this  i3  at  the  end  of  September. 
Cut  a trench  all  round  the  tree  4 feet  away 
from  the  stem,  and  as  deep  as  the  roots  go,  the 
object  being  to  sever  the  long  fibrous  roots  and 
induce  them  to  make  fibrous  roots  instead.  If 
there  is  any  reason  to  think  the  roots  are  deep,  say 
from  1 foot  to  2 feet  below  the  surface,  that  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  tree  growing  too  vigorously, 
and  not  producing  enough  fruit ; in  that  case, 
it  would  be  better  to  take  up  the  tree  and  re- 
plant it,  raising  the  roots  to  within  a few  inches 
of  the  surface,  adding  more  drainage  to  the 
border  in  lieu  of  so  much  soil.  If  the  soil  is 
heavy  add  some  old  lime  rubble  when  planting, 
mixing  it  in  among  the  soil  about  the  roots. 
Mulch  the  surface  2 inches  thick  with  partly- 
decayed  horse- manure  ; if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry 
give  a good  soaking  with  clean  water.  The 
manure  afterwards  will  prevent  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  soil.  The  middle  of  October 
is  the  best  time  to  replant  the  trees. — S.  P. 

1665.— Treatment  of  Grape-Vines.— 

It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  cut  the 
rods  half  way  down  before  you  moved  them,  as 
then  the  back  growth  would  have  been  stronger 
than  it  is  now.  You  had  better  cut  them  back 
that  much  now,  as  if  they  show  bunches  they 
ought  not  to  be  cropped  all  their  length  next 
year.  The  rod  that  has  not  broken  low  enough 
down  should  be  shortened  2 feet  lower  than  the 
other.  If  you  wish  to  fill  up  more  of  the  roof 
space,  train  the  short  cane  down  in  a horizontal 
direction,  from  which  you  can  take  up  two  or 
three  more  young  rods  next  season. — J.  C.  C. 

The  object  should  be  at  this  time  of  the 

year  to  ripen  the  wood  thoroughly,  so  as  to 
obtain  a crop  of  fruit  the  next  year,  and  without 
mature  growth  of  the  present  year’s  shoots  that 
is  impossible.  The  temperature  of  the  house 
should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  by  admitting 
air  freely  both  night  and  day.  If  plants  are 
grown  in  the  house  as  well  as  the  Vines,  they 
must  be  considered  somewhat  in  the  giving  of 
air  to  the  Vines.  In  any  case  keep  the  tempera- 
ture as  low  as  possible.  The  side  shoots  ought 
to  be  cut  back  to  within  two  eyes  of  the  main 
rod,  and  the  leader  to  within  IS  inches  of 
the  place  where  it  started  from.  The  pruning  is 
best  done  after  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn. — S.  P. 

1652.— Galvanised  wire  and  Rasp- 
berries.— No,  the  description  of  wire  referred 
to  will  not  injure  the  canes,  but  a bit  of  felt  or 
rag  must  be  wrapped  round  each  where  the 
shoot  crosses  it  under  the  tie.  Single  canes 
grown  as  upright  cordons  bear  good  crops  of 
fine  fruit ; but  I think  the  best  way  is  to  have 
strong  stools  planted  at  about  3 feet  apart, 
allowing  four  or  five  shoots  apiece,  and  tying 
these  out  flat  to  a wire  trellis  5 feet  or  6 feet 
high. — B.  C.  R. 

I do  not  think  galvanised  wire  will  injure 

Raspberries,  but  it  will  not  be  much  trouble  to 
paint  it  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of  danger. 
I have  had  as  many  and  as  fine  Raspberries  from 
a plantation  that  was  kept  about  a yard  high 
and  untrained  as  I have  ever  seen  on  trained 
plants.  Raspberries  are  generally  too  much 
crowded  to  do  well.  If  grown  thinly,  the  canes 
would  get  more  robust,  and,  being  well  ripened, 
would  bear  fruit  down  to  the  ground,  or  nearly 
so.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  a yard  of  canes 
or  less  for  a heavy  crop,  if  rightly  treated. — 
E.  H. 


1573. — Parasites  on  Lemon-scented  Verbena. 
— Your  Lemon-scented  Verbena  is  evidently  attacked  by 
one  of  the  red-spiders.  Syringe  with  6 lb.  soft-soap, 
101b.  sulphur,  and  the  extract  from  6 lb.  Quassia-chips, 
mixed  with  100  gallons  of  water,  taking  care  that  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  are  well  wetted. — G.  S.  S. 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM  BIGIBBUM. 

Fine  flowers  of  this  most  beautiful  species  come 
to  me  from  the  far  North  of  Scotland.  I have 
not  been  there  for  several  years,  and  these 
flowers  are  sent  me  to  induce  me  to  pay  another 
visit.  The  plants  are  kept  in  a stove  which  is 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  Crotons,  and  these  are 
well  done  and  are  brightly  coloured,  and  I am 
quite  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  just  the  house 
to  suit  D.  bigibbum,  D.  superbiens,  D.  Phalee- 
nopsis,  and  all  the  same  set  of  plants,  and  I have 
never  seen  them  doing  better  and  flowering 
freer  than  the  many  plants  of  these  kinds  which 
are  grown  in  a similar  house  in  Mr.  Williams’ 
nursery  at  Holloway.  Also  these  plants  are 
equally  as  well  done  in  the  Water  Lily-house  in 
Mr.  Sander’s  establishment,  where  the  bright 
sunshine  and  the  heat  is  about  equal  to  the 
Croton-house  named  in  the  first  place.  D. 
bigibbum  is  a plant  which  usually  sheds  its  leaves 
when  two  or  three  years  old,  and  it  is  quite  fre- 
quent that  the  old  leafless  stems  produce  many 
flower-spikes  with  quite  as  good  flowers  in  every 
respect  as  the  new  and  leaf-bearing  ones,  there- 
fore these  stem-like  bulbs  should  not  be  cut  off. 
All  the  species  from  tropical  Australia  and  New 
Guinea  should  be  grown  in  a temperature  which 
does  not  fall  lower  than  70  degs.  in  the  summer- 
time, with  an  abundant  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  a bright,  sunny  house,  no  shade 
being  necessary  if  a free  circulation  of  fresh 
air  is  maintained,  and  during  the  winter  the 
thermometer  should  not  fall  lower  than  60  degs., 
but  65  degs.  would  be  better,  and  during  this 
time  less  moisture  will  be  necessary.  The  plant 
may  be  grown  in  either  pot  or  basket,  well 
drained,  using  for  soil  good  fibrous  peat  and 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  made  sandy,  and  this 
will  assist  in  making  the  soil  firm  and  solid.  I 
object  to  mixing  nodules  of  charcoal  in  the 
soil,  as  it  is  apt  to  cause  the  soil  to  remain  in  an 
unsettled  state.  The  syringe  must  also  be  used 
frequently  to  keep  down  the  red-spider,  which 
is  a great  pest  to  this  plant.  This  plant  is  a 
remarkable  beauty,  having  flowers  similar  in 
shape  to  those  of  the  Phakenopsis,  but  they  are 
smaller.  The  colour  is  rich  rosy-purple,  and  it 
always  has  three  white  crests  of  the  disc,  which 
form  a triangular  patch,  and  from  an}’  other 
kind  it  can  be  readily  distinguished. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLEYA  VELUTINA. 

I have  received  from  “Mr.  Crispin,  Bristol,”  ]! 
fine  flowers  of  this  Orchid,  which  has  now  been 
in  cultivation  about  twenty-two  years,  it  having 
first  appeared  with  Mr.  Broome,  when  his  col- 
lection of  Orchids  was  grown  at  Manchester  ; 
but  I am  told  since  their  transfer  to  the  clearer, 
sweeter  atmosphere  of  Llandudno,  in  Wales, 
they  have  much  improved.  This  plant  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  a natural  hybrid  between 
C.  bicolo'r  and  C.  guttata  ; but  the  plant  has 
been  introduced  in  such  quantities  that  it  has 
put  quite  out  of  the  question  all  idea  of  its  being 
a hybrid  plant,  and  the  German  professor  was 
quite  right  in  giving  it  specific  rank.  It  is  a 
plant  of  slender  growth,  the  stems  being  round 
and  about  the  same  size  all  the  way  up,  and, 
bearing  upon  the  top  a pair  of  rich-green  leaves, 
from  between  which  the  scape  rises,  bearing 
from  two  to  seven  flowers,  which  are  medium- 
sized and  very  sweet-scented.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  very  similar  in  shape,  the  latter  the 
broadest,  recurved  at  the  points,  and  more  or 
less  of  a tawny-orange,  freely  spotted  with 
purple  ; lip,  three-lobed,  the  side-lobes  white, 
tightly  clasped  over  the  column,  which  it 
encloses,  saving  the  end  of  the  column,  which 
is  deep-purple.  The  front  lobe  is  large, 
roundish-ovate,  white,  with  radiating  veins 
of  purple,  the  front  being  shaded  with  an 
amber-coloured  velvety  pubescens.  It  is  a 
very  free  flowerer,  whilst  its  fragrance  and  its 
distinct  colours  render  it  welcome  to  everyone. 

This  is  a plant  that,  although  it  is  not  difficult 
to  manage,  requires  care  and  attention  in  its 
keeping.  It  must  be  potted  in  well-drained  q 
pots,  using  for  soil  good  peat-fibre  and  a little 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  It  requires  the  heat 
of  the  Cattleya-house,  but  water  must  be  given 
to  its  roots  carefully,  and  not  in  such  large 
quantities  as  to  many  of  its  neighbours  and 
relatives,  and  another  thing  must  be  observed — 
never  to  dry  it  off  for  the  purpose  of  resting  : 
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its  thin  stem-like  bulks  will  not  allow  of  this 
being  done,  but  the  atmosphere  must  bo  kept 
considerably  drier  in  the  winter  months.  It 
likes  good  exposure  to  the  sun  and  light,  always 
shading  it  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
If  treated  as  above  recommended,  and  kept  clean 
and  free  from  insects  of  all  descriptions,  there 
will  be  little  trouble  with  it ; but  do  not  allow 
the  flowers  to  remain  too  long  a time  on  the 
plant ; it  is  apt  to  cause  the  bulbs  to  shrivel, 
and  this  comes  just  at  a bad  season  for  resuscita- 
tion, so  cut  them  before  any  signs  of  decrepitude 
set  in.  Matt.  Bramble. 


CATASETUM  BUNGEROTHI. 

This  is  a grand  plant  to  be  successfully  grown 
by  an  amateur,  not  that  it  is  a specially  diffi- 
cult Orchid  to  manage,  but  it  requires  a stronger 
heat  than  usually  is  accorded  to  it,  or  greater 
heat  than  can  be  always  found  in  such  gardens. 
I have  received  a spike  of  bloom  of  this  beau- 
tiful plant  from  “Mr.  J.  Crispin,”  bearing  five 


change  to  the  pure-white.  Another  plant  has 
appeared,  having  the  sepals  and  petals  dotted 
with  carmine  ; but  these  are  varieties  which 
only  occasionally  crop  up.  If  the  colours  arc 
constant  I cannot  say,  but  if  I had  only  one 
plant  1 think  I should  prefer  the  typical  form, 
with  its  tine  ivory-white  flowers.  This  is  a de-  j 
ciduous  plant,  and  during  the  days  of  its  resting 
it  should  be  kept  cool  and  dry,  but  do  not  let 
the  bulbs  shrivel  in  the  least.  When  the  spring 
comes  round  the  plants  should  be  shaken  out  of 
the  old  soil  and  repotted  or  rebasketed,  using 
good  turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat,  draining  the 
basket  or  pot  thoroughly.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  growth  water  must  be  given  carefully,  in 
order  that  the  young  growth  does  not  suffer  any 
injury  ; but  after  it  has  got  to  be  an  inch  or 
2 inches  high  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  the 
water  lying  in  the  young  leaves.  During  the 
growing  season  they  need  strong  heat,  and  I like 
at  this  time  to  give  them  an  equivalent  to  the 
East  Indian-house,  with  a good  moist  atmos- 
phere, and  an  abundant  supply  to  their  roots. 


HOUSE  a*  WINDOW  GARDENING. 

SCARBOROUGH  LILY  (VALLOTA  PUR- 
PUREA) FOR  A ROOM. 

This  magnificent  plant,  bearing  masses  of 
flowers  of  intense  scarlet,  with  handsome  ever- 
green foliage,  is  remarkably  well  suited  to  window 
culture,  and  even  in  cottages,  in  some  parts  of 
England,  its  gorgeous  blooms  may  be  constantly 
seen.  It  is  the  queen  of  the  African  Amaryllids, 
and  needs  only  to  be  kept  in  a temperature 
above  freezing-point  in  winter  to  do  well  with  a 
very  small  amount  of  attention.  It  is  a great 
mistake  to  interfere  with  the  roots  of  the  Scar- 
borough Lily,  for  it  blooms  best  when  very 
tight  in  the  pot,  not  having  been  repotted  for 
three  or  four  years.  When  repotting  becomes 
absolutely  necessary,  however,  the  ball  of 
roots  should  be  turned  out  and  placed  with 
good  drainage,  and  some  good  loam,  with  a 
dash  of  sand  and  soot,  in  a pot  two  or 
three  sizes  larger,  only  removing  the  old  drain- 


A fine  Scarborough  Lily  (Vallota  purpurea). 


flowers,  and  in  his  letter  he  says  : “ The  Catase- 
tum  appears  to  me  a very  precocious  flower  to 
effect  fertilisation.  I was  quite  startled  on 
touching  the  inside  of  the  flower  to  see  what 
was  fixed  on  my  finger.”  This  is  caused  by  the 
strap-like  eaudicle  being  highly  elastic,  and, 
upon  the  slightest  touch,  I have  known  this 
to  reach  two  feet,  or  even  more,  fixing  itself 
upon  whatever  it  strikes,  and  thus  it  affords 
means  of  cross-fertilisation  of  the  flowers  in  a 
state  of  nature.  This  is  a very  curious  family  of 
plants,  but  Bungerothi  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  the  whole  lot,  many  being  small- 
flowered  and  dull-coloured,  often  green  in  colour, 
and  green  flowers  are  not  often  acceptable  or 
pleasing.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  large, 
the  lip  being  thick  and  fleshy,  being  almost 
cup-shaped,  and,  saving  the  mouth  of  the  short 
spur,  which  is  bright  deep-yellow,  the 
whole  flower  is  pure  ivory-white.  Some 
variations  in  colouration  occur  from  time  to 
time  — for  instance,  one  form  has  been 
flowered  in  which  the  colour  was  bright 
rich-yellow,  which  would  be  a very  desirable 


I must,  however,  draw  my  remarks  on  Catase- 
tum  Bungerothi  to  a close,  but  the  subject  is 
one  to  induce  one  to  keep  agog  for  a loDg  time. 

Matt.  Bramble. 

1C.35.— Treatment  of  an  Egg-plant. — 

They  are  not  hardy,  if  by  this  is  meant  that 
they  will  stand  the  winter  out-of-doors.  This 
is  the  Solanum  esculentum  of  the  botanists,  and 
the  well-known  Aubergines  of  the  French. 
There  are  numerous  varieties,  white,  purple, 
scarlet,  striped,  and  black.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  a hot-bed  in  the  spring,  and  when 
the  plants  are  large  enough  plant  each  one  singly 
in  a small  pot.  Repot  them  as  they  increase 
in  size,  still  keeping  them  in  the  frame  with  a 
little  bottom-heat.  Each  plant  should  be  fruited 
in  an  8-inch  or  9-inch  pot.  They  like  good  rich 
soil  to  grow  in,  and  do  best  in  a house  warmer 
than  a greenhouse.  Syringe  freely  to  keep  off  or 
destroy  red-spider. — J.  D.  E. 

1548  —Ply  on  Hollies:— Do  not  use  paraffin  oil,  as  it 
will  certainly  injure  your  Hollies.  Try  syringing  with  the 
extract  from  6 lb.  of  Quassia-chips  and  7 lb.  of  soft-soap 
dissolved  in  100  gallons  of  water. — G.  S.  S. 


age,  and  avoiding  any  displacement  of  the  roots. 
Fill  the  sides  in  firmly  with  soil,  and  be  sure 
that  no  worms  are  in  it.  Care  should  also  be 
taken  to  shake  and  push  the  compost  down 
with  a blunt  stick  all  round,  thus  avoiding  any 
vacuum  between  the  ball  of  roots  and  the  pot. 
Young  bulbs  may  be  thus  carefully  repotted 
every  year  until  they  attain  flowering  size, 
after  which  they  are  best  treated  with  a rich 
top-dressing  (given  in  autumn,  after  flowering, 
and  again  in  spring)  and  liquid-manure  during 
blossoming  time,  once  or  twice  a week.  Soot- 
water  is  the  best  liquid-manure  for  room  plants, 
and  may  be  easily  made  by  brushing  down  about 
a quart  measure  of  soot  from  the  chimney,  and 
tying  it  up  in  a bag  of  coarse  canvas,  which  is 
placed  in  a pan  of  soft  water,  this  only 
being  used  as  liquid-manure  in  a thin  state,  when 
the  water  can  be  replenished  as  often  as  neces- 
sary. Plenty  of  water  must  be  given  from  the  time 
the  bulbs  begin  to  make  fresh  growth  in  spring, 
nnt.il  flowering  is  over,  when  it  should  be  gradu- 
ally lessened,  but  never  entirely  withheld,  during 
winter.  A sunny  window,  with  plenty  of  air, 
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is  a good  place  to  ripen  the  bulbs  of  the  Vallota 
during  the  summer  months,  or  they  may  be 
placed  in  a south  verandah  or  balcony,  where 
they  will  look  Very  handsome.  During  severe 
winter  weather  it  is  safest  to  remove  the  Vallotas 
from  the  window,  and  place  them  in  a corner  of 
the  room  where  frost  will  not  penetrate.  They 
will  take  no  harm  away  from  the  glass  for  a 


short  time  in  their  dormant  season.  The  foliage 
should  be  kept  clean  by  an  occasional  douche 
or  sponging,  as  the  dust  of  a sitting-room  is  in- 
jurious to  them,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
settle  thickly  on  the  leaves.  R.  L. 


1557.— Treatment  of  Palms  for  draw- 
ing room  decoration.— Palms,  if  well 
managed,  will  grow  for  years  in  small  pots,  a 
G-inch  size  being  suitable  for  a plant  18  inches 
high.  When,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
give  them  more  room,  potting  should  be  done 
in  spring,  the  soil  consisting  of  two  parts  good 
loam,  to  one  part  of  peat,  broken  up  small  with 
the  hand,  and  a little  silver  sand,  to  lighten  the 
whole.  Thorough  drainage  is  necessary,  and  in 
turning  out  the  plant  it  will  usually  be  found 
that,  although  the  lower  part  of  the  pot  is  a 
mass  of  tightly-coiled  roots,  the  upper  soil  is 
almost  empty.  These  coiled  roots  must  not  be 
disturbed,  the  drainage  only  being  taken 
away,  and  the  upper  soil,  so  far  as  it  falls  off 
without  disturbing  the  roots,  can  be  removed 
also.  After  placing  carefully  several  pieces  of 
crock,  aud  covering  them  with  dry  Moss, 
dipped  in  soot,  a layer  of  the  above  compost  can 
be  placed  in  the  pot  (which  should  not  be  more 
than  a size  larger  than  the  last),  and  the  inter- 
stices well  filled  with  soil,  rammed  down  with 
a blunt  stick  all  round  the  ball,  and  making  it 
very  firm  and  flat  on  the  top.  As  plenty  of 
water  is  necessary  for  palms  during  the  summer, 
an  inch  of  room  at  the  top  of  the  pot  should  be 
left  clear,  for  all  plants  tightly  potted  take  some 
time  to  absorb  water ; it  is  a common  fault  of  ama- 
teurs to  forget  this  in  potting.  The  Seaforthia 
elegans  and  Phccnix  tenuis  in  question  should 


not  be  repotted  until  March  next,  but  may  be 
kept  in  health  in  the  meantime  by  removing 
about  an  inch  of  their  soil  at  the  top  without 
disturbing  roots,  and  substituting  a little  good 
compost — loam,  leaf-mould,  soot,  and  sand — 
which  can  be  firmly  pressed  down,  as  above. 
Stable-manure  is  quite  unsuitable  for  palm3, 
and  liquid-manure  should  only  be  given 
during  the  time  they  are  growing  quickly — i. e. , 
the  summer  months.  Most  liquid-manures  have 
a very  unpleasant  smell,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
fit  for  a drawing-room  ; but  soot-water,  which 
suits  Palms  excellently,  may  always  be  used  once 
or  twice  a week  in  a clear,  weak  state  from 
April  till  October.  This  is  easily  obtained  by 
brushing  down  a little  soot  from  the  chimney, 
tying  it  loosely,  yet  securely,  in  a bit  of  coarse 
sacking,  and  placing  it  in  a pan  of  soft  water. 
The  surrounding  water  only  is  to  be  used,  and 
may  be  filled  up  again  and  again  many  times, 
until  the  soot  is  half  gone.  A little  concentrated 
manure  may,  however,  be  used,  if  preferred,  on 
the  surface,  covering  a teaspoonful  of  this  with 
a little  fine  soil,  which  prevents  the  disagree- 
able odour  of  the  manure  being  noticed. 
Palms  can  scarcely  have  too  much  water  in 
summer  (if  thoroughly  well  drained),  but  must 
never  stand  in  a saucer  of  water  at  any  time. 
From  October  to  March  their  supply  should  be 
lessened  considerably,  but  they  must  never  (and 
this  is  important)  become  dust-dry,  or  they 
may  not  recover.  The  only  sure  test  of  their 
need  is  to  lay  the  finger  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil ; if  it  should  be  stained  at  all  the  plant  needs 
no  water,  but  if  the  finger  remain  clean  give  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  plant  grows  in,  for  the  system  of 
giving  driblets  of  water  is  the  ruin  of  many 
house-plants.  It  results  in  the  upper  roots 
being  rotted,  while  the  lower  coil  is  starved 
and  dies,  and  it  should  be  an  invariable  rule,  in 
supplying  water  to  pot  plants,  to  give  enough 
to  run  through  the  drainage  at  one  time  ; but 
not  to  give  this  until  it  is  needed.  Palms  enjoy 
having  their  leaves  kept  free  from  dust  by  the 
frequent  use  of  a soft  sponge  and  clean  water. 
They  do  not  require  much  sun,  but  seem  to 
prefer  a partial  shade. — I.  L.  R. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

A GOOD  SUCCESSION  OF  PEAS. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  private  growers  to 
maintain  as  nearly  as  possible  an  unbroken 
supply  of  Peas  throughout  the  season,  gluts 
and  fitful  supplies  being,  to  say  the  least,  most 
undesirable.  Naturally,  the  weather  largely 
determines  the  matter,  the  calculations  of  the 
most  experienced  cultivators  being  not  unfre- 
quently  upset  by  either  too  much  wet  or  by 
a spell  of  very  hot  and  dry  weather.  Then 
there  are  mice,  birds,  slugs,  mildew,  and  thrips 
to  contend  with,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  if  the  supply  of  Peas  does  fail  at 
times.  A judicious  choice  of  varieties  largely 
affects  the  question,  some  being  far  more  liable 
to  fail  than  others.  Varieties  of  medium  height, 
though  the  list  comprises  many  excellent 
forms,  this  class  also  being  the  least  expensive 
as  far  as  stakes  are  concerned,  are  yet  not  often 
recommended  by  me,  for  the  simple  reason  they 
are  among  the  first  to  fail  from  either  too  much 
moisture  or  the  other  extreme.  The  taller- 
growing  varieties  possess,  as  a rule,  much  the 
strongest  constitutions,  being  the  last  to  fail  in 
either  a dull,  wet  season  or  a very  dry  one. 
Then,  again,  though  appearances  may  be  against 
them,  they  are  yet  the  heaviest  and  most  con- 
tinuous bearers,  the  season  extending  from  the 
end  of  June  till  severe  frosts  intervene.  No  better 
variety  than  Telephone  (here  figured)  can  well  be 
to  succeed  William  I.  or  some  other  selected  early 
variety,  and  in  close  succession  to  this  come  Cri- 
terion, Huntingdonian,  and  Duke  of  Albany.  For 
the  main  crop  and  late  supplies  those  who  can 
afford  tall  stakes  might  well  rely  exclusively 
upon  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
gardeners  who  still  find  Emperor  of  the  Mar- 
rows and  British  Queen  well  worthy  of  being 
extensively  grown.  All  three  are  of  tall-grow- 
ing, robust  habit,  being  the  last  to  fail  from 
various  causes.  The  first  four  named  are  far 
from  being 

Mildew-proof,  and  I am  of  opinion  it  seldom 
pays  to  make  more  than  two  good  sowings  of 
either  or  all  of  them.  Suppos  ng  Telephone  is 
sown  with  the  second  sowing  of  William  I. , 


directly  the  plants  show  through  the  ground 
a successional  sowing  should  be  made,  and  at 
the  same  time  a row  or  rows  of  either  Cri- 
terion or  Huntingdonian  (any  other  selected 
successional  or  third-crop  variety  may  be  sub- 
stituted), and  which  in  my  case  was  done  about 
April  6.  In  the  course  of  another  fortnight, 
or  when  the  last-sown  Peas  are  coming  up, 
the  time  has  arrived  for  sowing  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  with  this  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  last  named 
is  by  no  means  slow  in  reaching  a full  bearing 
state,  being  far  more  of  a summer  Pea  than 
many  growers  seem  to  think.  After  about  the 
first  week  in  May  it  is  the  most  serviceable 
variety  that  can  be  grown,  and  in  my  case  it 
will,  all  being  well,  be  sown  from  that  date 
at  fortnightly  intervals  up  to  the  middle  of 
July,  this  carrying  on  the  supply  till  severe 
frosts  intervene.  By  depending  principally 
upon  known  disease-resisters,  and  there  are 
several  varieties  other  than  those  I have  named 
that  succeed  well  in  most  seasons,  there  is 
far  less  likelihood  of  a failure  occurring  than 
is  the  case  when  the  selection  of  varieties  is 
much  fuller  and  the  quantities  of  each  grown 
necessarily  correspondingly  limited  in  extent. 

I have  frequently  tried  the  plan  of  sowing 
several  varieties  at  one  time  with  the  view  to 
obtaining  a natural  succession,  and  I once  knew 
a case  where  about  twenty  varieties,  these  being 
early,  successional,  and  main-crop  sorts,  were 
sown  at  one  time,  or  about  the  middle  of  March, 
that  actually  turned  out  most  satisfactorily, 
a very  long  succession  being  had.  As  a rule, 
however,  this  plan  does  not  work  well.  Should 
we  have  too  much  wet  and  cold  weather,  much 
of  the  seed  may  perish  in  the  ground,  or,  it 
may  be,  the  plants  generally  will  take  the 
mildew  all  at  one  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
a dry,  hot  time  for  a few-  weeks,  say,  brings 
the  late  varieties  into  bearing  very  quickly,  or 
nearly  as  soon  as  the  reputed  earlier  sorts. 
My  experience  teaches  me  that  it  is  usually  a 
mistake  to  sow  many  varieties  at  one  time,  and, 
in  fact,  to  grow  many  sorts  at  all.  Crowding 
the  rows  is  a frequent  cause  of  an  early  collapse, 
and  it  is  the  practice  of  ordering  so  many 
varieties  of  various  heights  that  often  leads 
to  arranging  the  rows  too  thickly  together,  or 
if  the  latter  are  not  too  close  the  seed  is  per- 
haps sown  too  thickly.  It  must  be  understood 
that  I do  not  utterly  condemn  varieties  of  me- 
dium height,  as  there  are  several  of  these  that 
are  of  superior  merit,  and  if  sown  according  to 
their  order  of  maturing,  much  the  same  as  I 
have  advised  for  the  taller  growers,  success  may 
attend  the  efforts  of  those  who  cultivate  them. 
But  give  it  good  room  to  grow.  Perfectly 
Isolated  rows  are  invariably  the  most  pro- 
ductive, but  as  isolating  the  rows  would  in 
many  cases  mean  scattering  them  all  over  the 
garden,  this  plan  has  almost  insurmountable 
drawbacks — at  any  rate,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  large  gardens.  The  least  that 
can  be  done  is  to  dispose  the  rows  fully 
as  far  apart  as  the  known  height  of  the  varie- 
ties sown,  while  if  a few  feet  extra  were  allowed 
and  the  intervening  spaces  cropped  with 
Cauliflowers,  early  Broccoli,  Potatoes,  Broad 
Beans,  and  such  like,  the  results  would  be  even 
more  satisfactory.  A fairly  rich  and  deeply 
worked  root-run  is  necessary  for  Peas,  especially 
if  they  have  to  withstand  a period  of  drought. 
Preparing  Celery-like  trenches  answers  well 
enough  when  the  soil  is  naturally  of  a somewhat 
loose  nature,  but  is  a failure  as  far  as  clayey 
soils  are  concerned,  the  roots  in  this  case,  owing 
to  the  drying  and  shrinkage  of  the  sides,  being 
almost  as  much  confined  as  they  would  be  in  a 
flower-pot.  By  all  means  open  deep  drills,  or 
much  the  same  as  are  formed  for  Potatoes,  and 
after  the  seed  is  sown  cover  with  about  2 inches 
of  soil,  3 inches  being  none  too  much  after  the 
present  time.  Then,  instead  of  moulding  up 
the  rows,  support  early  with  stakes  and  mulch 
with  short  strawy  manure.  Not  being  moulded 
up,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a basin  or  trough  of 
soil  formed,  every  facility  for  soaking  the  Peas 
thoroughly  with  water,  liquid-manure,  or 
sewage-water  is  afforded,  or  quite  as  much  so  as 
when  they  are  sown  in  trenches  without  the  dis- 
advantages attending  the  latter  practice.  H. 

1923.  — “China  Rose”  Radish.  — 

“ Querist  ” should  sow  at  once,  and  he  will  get 
a supply  that  will  last  him  through  the  winter. 
In  this  locality  (South  Hants)  this  variety  is 
largely  grown  by  cottagers,  who,  as  soon  as  they 
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lift  their  Potatoes,  sprinkle  the  seed  on  the 
land  and  rake  it  in;  merely  keeping  weeds 
pulled  out  is  all  the  culture  required.  If  severe 
weathor  sets  in  before  the  Radishes  arc  used, 
some  litter  is  shaken  over  them  to  keep  the  soil 
from  getting  frozen,  and  by  tins  means  they 
form  the  main  winter  salad  of  many  of  the  cot- 
tagers. In  districts  where  the  winter  is  more 
scvorc  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  pull  up 
a quantity  and  store  them  in  frames,  or  out  of 
the  reach  of  frost. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

1648.— Best  dwarf  Tomato.— According 
to  my  experience,  there  is  nothing  that  will  suit 
your  requirements  like  “Conference.”  It  is 
very  dwarf  and  sturdy,  yet  free  in  growth,  a 
sure  setter,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  nice 
round  fruit  of  a bright  crimson  colour,  and  very 
fine  flavour.  I have  a row  of  it  (under  glass) 
each  plant  about  4 feet  high,  and  carrying  four 
or  five  trusses,  each  of  six  to  ten  fruits  per  truss, 
or  about  forty  to  a plant.  Many  of  those  weigh 
a full  quarter  of  a pound,  but  they  average  five 
or  six  to  the  pound. — B.  C.  R. 

1661.— Using  Tomato-pots.— The  most 
profitable  plants  to  put  in  your  Tomato-pots  are 
Chrysanthemums,  which  should  now  be  growing 
in  the  open  ground,  and  about  the  second  week 
in  October  lifted  and  put  into  the  pots.  This 
is  the  plan  I adopt  myself  ; but  I may  tell  you 
that  I do  not  get  (or  expect)  the  blooms  so  large 
as  those  grown  altogether  in  pots.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  the  most  profitable  use  I can  put  the 
house  to  from  October  to  the  beginning  of 
January.  The  Lilies  you  mention,  if  potted  in 
the  autumn,  would  not  flower  during  the  winter. 

— J.  C.  C.  

ROSES. 


among  rockwork,  where  it  gains  the  needful 
warmth  and  protection.  Rosa  microphylla  is 
very  quaint  in  flower  and  fruit,  and  its  double 
form  will  give  a good  effect  in  the  wild  Rose- 
garden,  where  there  is  a fair  amount  of  shelter. 


ROSE  SPECIES. 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  dainty  Cistus-like 
spotted  blooms  of  the  yellow  Rosa  berberifolia 
and  its  glossy  leaves  and  dwarf  growth  will  forget 
to  give  it  the  sunny  and  somewhat  dry  situation 
in  the  rock  garden  that  suits  it  best.  The 
single  Macartney  Rose  (Rosa  bracteata),  with 
its  large  white  single  flowers  and  orange  stamens, 
is,  though  less  hardy,  even  more  charming  in 
foliage  and  more  vigorous  in  growth,  and  de- 
serves a wall  when  it  can  be  given.  Its  J apanese 
variety — called  R.  Camellia — is  equally  attrac- 
tive ; but  the  palm  for  hardiness  and  decora- 
tiveness in  exposed  situations  must  be  given  to 
another  Japanese  Rose  (Rosa  rugosa),  which  is 
exceedingly  hardy  by  the  sea  as  well  as  inland, 
fears  not  the  bitterest  frost,  and  braves  the 
keenest  winds.  It  is  now  well  known  ; both  its 
white  and  purple-red  flowered  varieties  are  to  be 
found  in  many  a garden,  and  its  large  and 
handsome  fruit  is  seen  in  autumn.  Persia, 
which  has  sent  us  R.  berberifolia,  has  also  given 
us  the  Persian  Yellow  ; but  it  is  from  the 
Levant  we  obtain  that  most  perfect  of  all 
Roses  in  colour  and  shape,  Rosa  sulphurea, 
the  despair  of  many  a cultivator.  Its  glau- 
cous, blue  leaves  and  purely  golden  globes 
of  bloom  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  have  seen  it  in  full  beauty.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  is  greater  chance  of 
flowering  this  beautiful  low-growing  Rose 
where  there  is  reflected  heat  and  sunshine 
from  rocks  than  in  the  Rose  garden.  Rosa 
lutea,  the  single  yellow,  and  R.  punicea, 
the  brilliant  Austrian  Brier,  are  also  suitable 
rock-garden  Roses.  Rosa  alpina  is  sometimes  so 
richly  coloured  as  to  adorn  any  situation  ; it  has 
very  handsome  hips.  R.  pyrenaica,  a tiny  form 
of  this  species,  is  a favourite  already  in  many 
places,  and  has  long,  handsome  fruits  to  succeed 
its  short-lived  flowers.  The  Scotch  Rose 
(R.  spinosissima)  — here  figured  — with  its 
white  flowers  is  not  unworthy  a place  in 
the  wilder  rock-garden,  and  its  double 
varieties  thrive  in  cold  and  shaded  situa- 
tions, where  no  other  Rose  would  exist. 
The  Sweet  Brier  also  deserves  a place  by  it  for 
the  sake  of  its  delicious  fragrance,  its  bright 
hips,  and  its  pretty  flowers.  Another  Japanese 
Rose,  but  lately  introduced,  the  Bramble  Rose 
(R.  polyantha),  may  be  planted  for  its  distinct 
habit  and  thyrsoid  heads  of  white  flowers  ; but 
it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  a greatly  superior 
Chinese  variety,  with  larger  flowers  and  growth, 
and  more  golden-yellow  stamens,  may  soon  be 
introduced,  as  in  its  native  country  it  thrives 
anywhere  and  stands  severe  frost.  The  little 
Fairy  Rose  (R.  Lawrenceana)  is  very  pretty 


ir>03.— Roses  for  a smoky  and  windy  locality . 
_ Yes,  Baroness  Rothschild  is  sure  Lo  do  well,  and  so 
will  Aimee  Vibert,  Gloiro  de  Dijon,  Ifomtre,  and  FcfficitO 
I’erpetube.  You  might  also  try  Da  France,  John  Hopper, 
Merveillede  Lyon,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing.— 15.  C.  R. 

1629.— Rose  “Belle  Lyonnaise.”— It 

would  naturally  be  somewhat  difficult  to  state 
the  reason  of  your  Rose  not  doing  satisfactorily 
when  you  simply  say  it  is  not,  and  only  give  the 
information  that  it  is  growing  under  glass.  I 
have  seen  this  Rose  doing  very  well  indeed  this 
season,  both  indoors  and  outside.  Before  you  can 
possibly  improve  the  plant  you  must  first  of  all 
find  out  what  it  is  ailing  from.  Gan  it  have 
been  kept  too  wet  or  too  dry  ? Had  too  much 
or  too  little  manurial  assistance?  Either  of 
these  four  things  would  cause  it  to  produce  poor 
and  sickly  foliage  and  blooms.  I would  advise 
that  you  remedy  this  as  much  as  possible  now, 
and  when  the  plant  is  a little  riper  remove  some 
of  the*  soil  and  see  if  you  can  discover  any  cause 
for  its  going  as  you  describe. — P.  U. 

1567.— White  and  Red  Roses  for 
pegging  down. — “Susie”  will  find  Mme. 
Gabrielle  Luizet  one  of  the  very  best  Roses  in 
existence  for  pegging  down,  and  I would  strongly 
advise  her  to  grow  it  in  this  way.  Upon  a group 
of  six  plants  so  treated  I counted  nearly  400 
blooms  opening  or  open  at  one  time.  The 
plants  are  pegged  down  every  year,  and  they 
always  send  up  strong  young  shoots  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  ones.  For  a white  kind  I know 
nothing  that  can  compare  with  Gloire  Lyon- 
naise. It  makes  shoots  like  Willow- wands,  6 feet 
high,  and  almost  thornless.  When  pegged  down 
the  shoots  flower  their  entire  length,  and  the 
flowers  are  lovely  with  a creamy  tint  in  the 
opening  stage.  A Blush  Rose  named  Princess 
Louise  Victoria  is  also  delightful  treated  in  this 
way,  and  if  a carpet  of  White  Moss  Roses  is 
desired,  it  is  easily  obtained  by  planting  Blanche 
Moreau  and  pegging  down  its  shoots.  Among 
dark  Roses  the  good  old  Fisher  Holmes  has  been 
very  striking  with  me  this  year  ; and,  in  addi- 
tion, “ Susie  ” should  try  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan.  I have  not  grown  it  in  this  way,  but  it 


1640. — Roses,  &c.,  from  cuttings. 

You  could  not  possibly  have  a better  time  for 
taking  cuttings  of  Roses,  &e.,  than  the  present. 
You  may  easily  succeed  with  all  you  name, 
except  the  Rhododendrons ; these  I advise  you  to 
leave  alone.  If  you  must  try  and  increase  them, 
it  will  be  far  better  to  attempt  layering  than 
cuttings.  All  of  the  remainder  that  you  name 
may  be  treated  as  follows  : Choose  as  ripe  wood 
as  you  can  find  at  the  present  time,  and  cut  it 
up  into  lengths  of  some  4 inches  to  6 inches. 
Insert  these  in  a sandy  soil,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a hedge  or  wall.  Thoroughly  prepare 
your  ground,  and  make  a slit,  with  a spade,  of 
about  3 inches  to  4 inches  deep,  according  to 
the  length  of  your  cuttings.  In  these  slits  drop 
a little  sand,  and  then  insert  the  cutting  firmly 
on  the  bottom,  tread  it  up  well,  and  leave  about 
an  inch  and  a half  out  of  the  soil.  If  frost 
draws  them  up,  or  dry  weather  cracks  the  soil 
around  them,  press  them  down  again,  and  tread 
up  firmly  as  before.  These  are  the  most  simple 
directions  that  I can  give  you  to  suit  the 
numerous  subjects  you  mention.  Next  spring 
hoe  between  them,  and  generally  give  them 
attention  in  this  respect  and  watering.  They 
will  then  be  ready  to  transplant  either  the 
following  autumn  or  the  next,  according  to  the 
way  they  have  thrived.  If  not  a great  per- 
centage strike,  it  is  much  better  to  leave  them 
the  two  summers  ; but  if  you  have  good  fortune 
it  will  be  necessary  to  move  them  to  allow  more 
room  between  the  growing  plants.— P.  U. 

Cuttings  of  all  the  subjects  mentioned 

should  be  inserted  in  a sheltered  and  half-shaded 
border  of  light  or  sandy  soil  at  the  end  of  October 
or  early  in  November.  The  cuttings  should 
be  8 inches  to  10  inches  long  ; pieces  of  moder- 
ately stout  shoots  of  the  current  year,  getting 
fairly  firm,  will  do,  but  side-shoots  with  a slight 
“ heel  ” make  much  the  best  cuttings.  Insert 
them  two-thirds  of  their  length,  in  shallow 
trenches,  cut  with  a spade,  and  press  the  soil 
quite  firmly  against  them.  If  you  have  plenty 
of  sand,  lay  a little  along  the  bottom  of  each 
trench  for  the  cuttings  to  rest  on. — B.  C.  R. 

September  is  the  best  month  for  taking 

Rose-cuttings  ; they  are  more  likely  to  root  then 
than  if  taken  in  the  spring.  I prefer  the 
branching  ends,  especially  those  which  have 
flowered.  I take  them  off  about  9 inches  in 
length,  exactly  through  a joint,  trim  off  side- 


has  the  all-essential  quality — namely,  vigour, 
and  in  all  probability  it  would  be  satisfactory. 
Ulrich  Brunner  and  Mrs.  John  Laing  I peg 
down,  and  they  reward  me  with  double  and 
treble  the  quantity  of  bloom  that  would  be 
obtained  from  growing  them  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Charles  Lefebvre  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
are  two  more  dark-crimson  kinds  worthy  of  trial 
in  the  same  way. — A.  H. 


shoots  for  about  two-thirds  of  their  length,  and 
insert  them  firmly  in  well-beaten,  light  soil  on 
a border  ; a north  border  is  preferable.  1 have 
struck  cuttings  both  in  the  open  air  and  under 
hand-lights,  and  I think,  if  any  difference  in  re- 
sults exists,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  hardier  treat- 
ment.— A.  G.  Butler. 

This  is  the  very  best  season  for  taking 

cuttings  of  all  the  plants  named.  Put  the 
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Rhododendron  cuttings  under  a hand-light  in 
sandy  peat,  or  else  layer  the  young  shoots  round 
the  bottom  of  the  plants  now.  Ihe  other  cut- 
tings will  strike  better  in  a shady  border.  Make 
them  from  G inches  to  8 inches  long,  and  where 
possible  take  a small  bit  of  the  previous  year’s 
wood,  technically  called  a heel.  Plant  firmly, 
and  mulch  and  water  when  necessary. — E.  H. 

16(58.— Rose  “La  France.”— The  most 
practical  suggestion  I can  give  you  is  to  throw 
the  plant  away,  as  from  your  description  it  will 
evidently  not  do  well  with  you.  There  are  some 
places  where  this  Rose  will  not  do  at  all  satis- 
factorily ; indeed,  I may  say  that  there  are 
very  few  places  where  it  does  do  satisfactorily. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  superb  scent  this  Rose 
has,  and  also  its  good  qualities,  compared  to 
others  that  were  much  grown  when  it  was  intro- 
duced, I do  not  believe  we  should  hear  it  so 
much  lauded  as  is  generally  the  case.  There  are 
many  Roses  of  somewhat  similar  shade  that  are 
far  superior  to  La  France,  except  in  a very  few 
localities. — P.  U. 

Some  people  may  be  inclined  to  tell  you 

that  the  air  of  Tottenham  does  not  agree  with 
this  Rose,  and  it  is  that  which  is  the  cause  of 
your  failure.  But  here,  in  the  pure  country  air 
of  Somersetshire,  it  behaves  sometimes  with  me 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  with  you. 
Plenty  of  flower-buds  form,  but  they  refuse  to 
expand.  I have  made  the  same  statement 
before  in  the  pages  of  Gardening,  and  I repeat 
that  if  it  was  not  for  the  pleasing  fragrance  that 
this  Rose  possesses  it  wonld  never  have  been  so 
much  grown  as  it  has  been.  Singular  to  say, 
with  me  it  has  opened  its  flowers  better  during 
the  present  season  than  for  several  years  past. 
But,  for  all  that,  it  has  disappointed  me  so  many 
times  that  I cannot  recommend  it  for  general 
planting,  and  I am  sorry  I cannot  tell  you  what 
to  do  to  improve  it.  Its  behaviour  is  so  erratic 
that  it  may  come  all  right  with  you  next  year. 
— J.  C.  C. 

I cannot  help  the  querist  out  of  his  diffi- 
culty ; but  he  may  find  a grain  of  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  alone  in  his  experience, 
for  mine  in  regard  to  this  Rose  has  been  similar. 

I have  a group  of  six  plants  ; they  are  growing 
in  a border  made  specially  for  Roses.  Many 
other  kinds  are  there,  and  all  do  well  but  this, 
which  in  three  years  has  not  given  as  many 
good  flowers  as  to  justify  its  good  name  and 
reputation.  True,  this  year  it  was  rather  better, 
but  many  buds  are  formed  that  never  open  and 
ultimately  rot.  I have  no  doubt  anything  said 
against  the  Rose  will  be  regarded  almost  as 
heresy  by  our  Rose- growing  friends,  but  facts 
are  stubborn  things,  and  though,  like  many 
others,  I fondly  regarded  La  France  as  a Rose  of 
Roses,  my  opinion  is  now  considerably  modified. 
In  my  case  the  evil  does  not  arise  from  over- 
feeding, because  the  bushes  have  had  nothing 
but  the  loam  with  which  the  border  was  made. 
—A.  H. 

The  experience  here  is  that  this  Rose 

flourishes  on  the  brier  as  a standard  far  better 
than  as  a dwarf  bush,  especially  as  it  does  not 
do  well  on  the  Manetti  root,  for  although  a free 
grower  it  does  not  like  to  be  driven.  In  the 
cool  season  of  1891  it  was  a picture  of  loveliness 
from  beginning  to  end  ; as  soon  as  one  spray  of 
bloom  had  reached  its  best  (or  before)  this  was 
taken  off  close  to  the  joint  where  a new  spray 
was  already  developing,  and  there  was  then  a 
constant  succession  of  bloom.  Its  prodigality 
of  bloom  suggests  high  cultivation.  It  cannot 
be  too  well  nursed  and  fed  with  water  and  good 
soil.  This  season  the  same  plants  have  not 
done  so  well.  Three  visitations  of  weather 
without  rain  and  frequent  repetitions  of  frost 
have  induced  mildew  and  crippled  growth.  The 
fault  “ A.  C.  C.”  speaks  of  has  been  too  preva- 
lent, but  there  have  been  many  magnificent 
blooms  in  June  and  July. — C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

1650.— Rose  “Gloire  de  Dijon.”— The 
plant  is  evidently  exhausted  and  needs  manure, 
if  you  had  kept  a G-iuch  layer  of  good  stuff  over 
its  roots  during  the  summer,  and  given  it  a 
thorough  soaking  now  and  then,  it  would  not 
have  suffered  so  much.  I should  advise  you  to 
give  the  roots  a good  soaking  with  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  first  one  ounce  to  the  gallon, 
then  spread  a 2-inch  layer  of  nice  decayed  flaky 
manure  all  over  them,  with  a little  fine  loam  ; 
then,  a little  later  on,  dig  a trench  all  round  it, 
about  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  and  fill  it  with 
good  decayed  manure  and  rich  loam  mixed. 


Next  season  take  care  that  the  plant  does  not 
want  for  either  manure  or  water  in  dry  weather. 

A productive  plant  like  this  requires  a lot  of 
nourishment,  especially  on  a poor,  light  soil. — 

B.  C.  R. 

1 64  L— Moss  and  Monthly  Roses.— A 

few  of  the  very  best  Mosses  are  : Lanei  (crimson 
and  purple),  Baron  de  Wassenaer  (deep- red), 
Comtesse  de  Murinais  (white),  Gloire  de  Mos- 
senses  (blush),  White  Bath  (white),  Common 
Crested  (pale-rose  and  beautifully  crested). 
Some  good  Monthly  or  China  Roses  are  : Blush 
(the  most  common  pink  China),  Old  Crimson 
(deep-red),  Cramoisie-Superieure  (velvety-crim- 
son), and  Mrs.  Bosanquet  (pale-flesh).  For  in- 
formation as  to  increasing  stock  of  these,  see 
reply  to  1640.  You  can  also  increase  by  bud- 
ding in  the  summer,  but  it  is  rather  too  late  for 
such  operations  this  season.— P.  U. 

The  names  of  many  kinds  of  Moss  Roses 

appear  in  catalogues,  but  few  of  them  are  first 
rate.  Some  of  the  newer  kinds  have  large 
globular  flowers,  and  this,  I think,  is  no  im- 
provement, because  half  the  charm  of  a Moss 
Rose  is  its  1-  ng  pointed  bud.  I should  be  quite 
content  with  the  old  pink  kind  and  Blanche 
Moreau,  which  from  all  points  is  the  best  white. 
Little  Gem  is  all  that  the  name  implies,  and 
first  rate  ; and  James  Veitch  is  a fairly  good 
dark  kind.  A selection  of  Monthly  Roses,  in 
addition  to  the  old  pink  and  crimson,  should 
include  : Archduke  Charles,  Cramoisie-Sup^ri- 
eure,  Louis  Philippe,  Prince  Eugene,  Lemesbe 
(one  of  the  handsomest  of  all),  Mme.  Lauiette 
Messimy,  Mile.  Jean  Sisley,  and  Abbe  Miolan. 
The  plants  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  which 
may  be  inserted  at  the  present  time,  either  in 
pots  in  a bed  of  soil,  in  a frame,  or  in  a 
sheltered  spot  in  the  open  ground. — A.  H. 

1638.— Roses  for  a smoky  district.— 

“ Lola”  will  find  the  following  few  names  good 
Roses  for  her  purpose  (I  have  quite  lately  seen 
all  of  these  doing  excellently  well  close  around 
London,  and  in  a very  smoky  district) : La 
France,  Vicountess  Folkestone,  Baroness  Roths- 
child, Mrs.  John  Laing,  Baronne  Prevost, 
Madame  de  Tartas,  and  Magna  Charta,  all 
pinks  of  different  shades.  Boule  de  Neige, 
Aimee  Vibert,  Miss  Glegg,  Coquette  des 
Blanches,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and  Madame 
Francis  Pittett,  all  whites  ; General  Jacque- 
minot, Dupuy  Jamain,  Jules  Margottin,  Gloire 
de  Margottin,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  Ulrich  Brunner,  all  reds  ; Marie 
van  Houtte,  Henriette  de  Beauveau,  Madame 
Berard,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Safrano,  Anna  Ollivier, 
and  William  Allen  Richardson,  all  yellows  of 
various  shades.  These  are  good  Roses,  and  are 
as  likely  to  do  with  “ Lola  ” as  any  she  could 
try. — P.  U. 

I have  over  and  over  again  9tated  in  Gardening 

that  the  best  Roses  for  smoky  gardens  are  such  as  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Aim6e  Vibert,  John  Hopper,  Magna  Charta, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  a few  others 

fiossessing  vigorous  constitutions  and  broad  and  more  or 
ess  smooth  foliage. — B.  C.  R. 

1632— Rose  “The  Puritan.”— Yes,  this 
Rose  is  quite  hardy  enough  to  do  out-of-doors 
where  other  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  thrive.  It 
would,  however,  do  very  much  better  underglass, 
because  it  is  so  very  double  and  so  long  in 
expanding  that  the  least  dull  or  wet  weather 
almost  always  has  a disastrous  effect  upon  the 
blooms.  “The  Puritan”  is  by  no  means  an 
ideal  Rose,  either  for  indoor  or  outdoor  culture  ; 
but  it  possesses  a most  magnificent  perfume, 
that  strongly  reminds  me  of  the  Magnolia. — 
P.  U. 

If  the  hardy  Tea  Roses  stand  the  winter 

with  you,  “The  Puritan”  will  surely  do  so. 
Do  you  know  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
a weak  grower,  and  much  given  to  mildew  ? If 
you  are  fond  of  White  Roses,  and  have  not  tried 
The  Bride,  I advise  you  to  do  so.  With  me,  in 
the  West  of  England,  it  has  stood  the  last  two 
winters  unharmed.  Narcisse  is  another  Tea 
Rose  that  is  nearly  white  that  produces  its 
flowers  in  clusters  of  seven  or  eight. — J.  C.  C. 

This  is  a very  good  pot  Rose,  but  i9  rather  uncer- 
tain out-of  doors.  In  South  Woles,  however,  it  might  do 
better,  and  I should  advise  the  querist  to  give  it  a trial.— 
A.  H. 

( 1637  — Rose  “ Marechal  Niel.”— Your 

plant  of  this  grand  old  favourite  is  evidently 
doing  very  well.  Keep  the  long  branches  you 
allude  to  as  clean  as  possible.  They  will  soon 
commence  to  ripen  if  you  afford  them  all  the 
light  and  air  you  can.  You  will  then  be  re- 


warded with  flowers  from  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  long  branches,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  efficiency  with  which  they  were 
ripened.  As  the  stem  is  out-of-doors  it  will 
be  well  to  afford  it  some  protection  during 
winter  by  laying  some  straw  or  rough  litter 
over  it.  It  is  a good  plan  to  place  a few 
rough  sticks  around  the  stem  first,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  litter  from  closing  around  it  too 
tightly  when  wet  weather  comes.  By  no  means 
prune  these  shoots  next  spring,  except  to  cut 
away  the  extreme  point,  and  other  unripened 
wood. — P.  U. 

If  you  wish  to  get  fine  flowers  from  your 

plant  you  must  give  the  long,  new-made  branches 
sufficient  room  to  get  properly  hardened.  These 
shoots  should  be  trained  at  least  1 foot  apart 
under  the  glass.  You  ought  even  to  cut  away 
some  of  the  growth  to  make  room  for  them  if  it 
is  crowded.  I would  rather  cut  out  some  of  the 
old  strong  branches  to  make  room  for  the  young 
than  I would  interfere  with  the  strong  young 
shoots  of  the  current  season’s  growth,  as  they 
will  give  you  the  largest  blooms. — J.  C.  C. 

1588.— Roses,  &c.,  on  a wall.— I am 
afraid  you  want  too  much  on  your  piece  of 
wall.  Roses  do  not  do  very  well  with  other 
subjects,  and  if  you  particularly  want  green 
foliage  during  the  winter,  I am  afraid  you 
must  leave  Roses  alone.  It  would  matter  very 
little  which  of  the  two  Roses  you  name  are 
used.  You  ask  for  anything  else  that  will  be 
green  all  the  year  round.  Why  not  try  a 
Myrtle,  or,  at  any  rate,  Garrya  elliptica  ? This 
last  will  do  well  in  towns,  and  is  always  green 
and  showy.  Marie  Van  Houtte,  a yellow  Tea- 
scented  Rose,  will  also  do  well,  and  retain  its 
foliage  and  charming  young  growth  as  long  as 
any  Rose. — P.  U. 

1564.— Climbing  Rose  for  a green- 
house.— If  “ Percy  ” could  plant  the  Rose  out 
into  an  inside  border  of  fair  size  and  depth,  it 
would  certainly  be  much  better  than  confining 
the  roots  to  a pot.  Do  not  have  too  rich  a com- 
post ; let  it  be  on  the  stiff  or  heavy  side,  as  it 
will  then  take  stimulating  food  much  better 
later  on,  when  the  Rose  is  growing  freely, 
and  can  make  more  beneficial  use  of  it. 
W.  A.  Richardson  would  be  an  excellent  Rose  for 
your  purpose.  I have  this  kind  growing  at  will 
under  glass,  and  there  have  been  flowers  upon 
it  ever  since  last  March,  and  it  will  be  amongst 
the  very  last  to  cease  blooming.  If  you  prefer 
a white  Rose,  use  Climbing  Niphetos  ; if  a pink, 
use  Mme.  Lambard  ; if  a yellow  be  desired, 
choose  Henriette  de  Beauveau  or  Marie  ^ an 
Houtte  ; if  buff,  Safrano  is  a good  and  free- 
flowering  kind. — P.  U. 


Wasps. — Seeing  the  statement  in  a con- 
temporary that  “ it  has  been  calculated  that  the 
damage  done  to  ripe  fruit  alone  during  a season 
by  the  above-mentioned  pests  exceeds  one  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling,”  one  is  tempted  to  suggest 
remedies.  Now,  without  going  into  figures, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  gardeners,  fruit-growers, 
and  others  do  suffer  almost  incalculable  loss 
from  the  ravages  of  wasps,  whilst  the  ranks 
even  of  humanity  itself  are  yearly  decreased  to 
some  slight  extent,  owing  to  the  fatal  nature 
of  the  sting  on  certain  constitutions.  It  is  the 
duty  then,  I contend,  of  everyone  to  assist  in 
the  destruction  of  an  insect  which,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  performs  no  good 
function  in  life,  and  is  hatched  only  to  annoy. 

A series  of  experiments  with  various  kinds  of 
exterminators  has  proved  to  me  that  nothing  is 
so  effective  as  a chemical  compound  called 
“ Death  to  Wasps.”  Its  effect  is  instantaneous 
and  painless,  as  I have  found  after  a trial  of 
four  or  five  years.  I may  add  that  every  queen 
wasp  observed  in  the  spring  or  early  summer 
should  be  destroyed  at  all  risks.  Since  penning 
the  above  I have  had  my  attention  called  to  i 
the  death  of  an  unfortunate  lady  in  Devonshire 
through  a wasp  becoming  entaugled  in  her  hair. 

— Vespa. 

Mountain  Ash  berries  for  jelly.— 

Take  an  equal  weight  of  berries  and  Apples, 
slice  the  Apples  without  paring  or  coring,  put 
them  into  the  pan  with  the  berries,  and  sufficient 
water  to  cover  the  fruit,  warm  slowly  till  they 
boil,  bruise  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  pass  them 
through  a sieve  ; after  that  strain  through 
muslin.  Boil  with  a pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  juice  to  the  thickness  desired.  It 
keeps  better  when  thick. — M.  Weatherill. 
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RHYNCHOSPERMUM  J ASMINOIDES. 

This  old-fashioned  climbing  plant  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  cut,  showing  a 
popular  way  of  training  it.  Although  it  is  well 
suited  for  growing  in  this  fashion,  it  does  not 
follow  that  no  other  mode  of  culture  is  capable 
of  being  adopted.  For  instance,  it  makes  an 
excellent  evergreen  climber  for  an  unsightly 
wall  in  a cool-house,  whilst  it  may  very  advan- 
tageously be  trained  up  a pillar  or  a column  in 
a conservatory.  Again,  it  is  suited  to  the 
Rose-house  as  well,  bearing  a fair  amount  of 
forcing,  and  flowering  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Roses.  At  Gunnersbury  Park  it  is 
trained  as  an  edging  around  the  borders  in 
which  the  Roses  are  planted,  being  easily 
kept  within  bounds.  As  a cut  flower  its 
chief  merit  lies  in  its  Jasmine-like  perfume. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  best  of  flowers  for  cutting, 
either  for  home  use  or  for  sending  any  distance 
when  packed,  by  reason  of  the  tendency  of  the 
blossoms  to  become  dis- 
coloured. It  lasts  in  bloom 
for  some  considerable  time, 
but  when  in  flower  it  should 
be  shaded  from  the  sun.  As 
soon  as  the  plant  is  out  of 
bloom,  if  it  be  upon  a trellis, 
in  a pot  or  tub,  it  may  be 
safely  stood  out-of-doors  until 
the  end  of  September,  receiv- 
ing an  occasional  cleansing 
with  the  syringe.  When 
potting  is  needed  it  had  better 
be  seen  to  after  the  flowering 
stage  is  over.  Good  fibrous 
loam  and  peat  of  a durable 
character  will  suit  it  very 
well,  potting  firmly.  Large 
shifts  are  not  needed — in  fact, 
it  will  remain  in  excellentcon- 
dition  for  years  in  the  same 
pot  with  an  occasional  top- 
dressing of  good  soil.  When 
planted  out  it  should  not  be 
allowed  too  much  root  space, 
otherwise  there  may  be  a 
tendency  to  grow  too 
luxuriantly.  A moderate 
amount  of  water  only  is  re- 
quired, sufficient  at  all  times 
being  given  to  keep  its  foliage 
fresh,  but  not  enough  to  sod- 
den the  soil.  Any  tying  in 
or  training  should  be  seen  to 
before  it  starts  into  growth 
in  the  spring,  otherwise  its 
foliage  will  not  become  settled 
in  a natural  manner  for  some 
few  months.  The  insects  to 
which  it  is  most  liable  are  the 
scale,  particularly  a mealy - 
looking  kind,  and  the  mealy- 
bug, but  no  insects  ever  need 
give  any  trouble  if  the  slightest 
amount  of  perseverance  is  ex- 
ercised to  keep  them  in  abey- 
ance. The  Rhynchospermum 
is  a climbing  plant  well 
adapted  for  amateur  and  small  growers,  being 
one  that  does  not  give  much  trouble  at  any 
time,  whilst  it  will  put  up  with  a good  amount 
of  rough  treatment.  Being  also  a plant  of  some- 
what slow  growth,  it  takes  some  years  for  it 
to  become  too  large  for  even  a small  house. 

H. 


watering  with  a spout  once  a fortnight  through- 
out the  winter  keeps  the  plants  in  good  health 
and  vigour. — A.  G.  BUTLER.  - . 

1 52(i.— Lobelia-cuttings.— Cuttings  will 
root  freely  now,  or  old  plants  may  be  cut  back 
close,  and  be  induced  to  make  a head  of  grow- 
ing shoots  before  the  winter  sets  in.  I find  that 
if  kept  in  frames  by  means  of  coverings  to  ex- 
clude frost,  they  are  much  more  robust  in  spring 
than  if  wintered  in  heated  structures.  Old 
plants  pulled  in  pieces  in  February  make  splen- 
did plants  by  May. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

1054.-  Taking  up  bedding  plants.— 
The  most  reliable  way  of  saving  “ Geraniums 
through  the  winter  when  there  is  not  the  conve- 
nience of  heated  structures  to  place  them  in,  is 
to  cut  the  plants  down  where  they  stand  about 
the  third  week  in  September,  and  in  three  weeks 
after  to  take  them  up  and  put  them  into  pots 
or  boxes.  Under  this  treatment  the  plants  have 
time  to  recover  from  the  wounds  afflicted  in 
cutting  them  back.  It  also  gives  them  time  to 
form  fresh  shoots,  so  that  altogether  they  are  in 
a better  condition  to  keep  through  the  winter 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations:  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides  as  a ‘‘specimen”  plant, 
for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  A friend. 


1063.—“  Geranium  ” cuttings.— If  you 

wish  to  succeed  with  these  there  is  no  better 
way  than  rooting  the  cuttings  in  a bed  of  pre- 
pared soil  in  the  open  air.  Properly  the  cuttings 
ought  to  be  taken  in  August,  as  then  they  root 
so  rapidly  that  the  losses  are  very  few.  Un- 
fortunately, from  want  of  time  to  attend  to  them, 
I have  this  year  only  managed  to  take  about 
half  my  stock  of  cuttings  during  August,  and 
therefore  I shall  have  to  take  more  next  month 
to  cover  losses  due  to  less  sun.  By  the  end  of 
September  the  rooted  cuttings  can  be  potted  up 
into  large  sixties  (I  don’t  believe  in  the  small 
size,  for  it  makes  the  plants  leggy  and  weak)  ; I 
then  stand  these  close  together  in  zinc  pans,  two 
inches  deep,  and  fill  in  between  the  pots  with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  loam.  The  bottom  of  the  pots 
is  thus  always  the  last  to  get  dust-dry,  and  a 


than  those  cut  back  at  the  time  of  lifting.  The 
trimmings  you  may  make  into  cuttings.  Fuch- 
sias may  be  left  in  the  ground  until  they  have 
experienced  a slight  frost.  They  can  then  be 
taken  up  and  the  loose  branches  taken  off  and 
the  plants  packed  away  in  boxes  and  kept  in 
any  dark,  cool  place  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 
Zinnias,  being  annual  plants,  are  not  worth 
keeping. — J.  C.  C. 

Take  up  the  “ Geraniums  ” directly  the 

first  slight  frost  occurs,  or,  if  possible,  before 
they  are  injured,  cut  off  all  the  larger  leaves 
and  pack  them  closely  in  a box  with  some  rough 
ashes  in  the  bottom,  and  a little  fine  sandy  soil 
worked  in  between  the  roots.  After  the  first 
good  watering-in  keep  the  soil  almost  dry.  It  is 
better,  if  possible,  to  cut  them  back  beforehand, 
and  take  up  when  breaking  into  growth  again. 
Just  keep  the  frost  from  them.  Zinnias  are 
annuals,  but  Fuchsias  can  be  kept  in  much  the 
same  way. — B.  C.  R. 

1657.— Plants  for  a small  dampgreen- 
llOU.se. — Ferns,  including  one  or  two  of  the 
Tree  varieties,  with  a few  Orchids  and  foliage 
plants,  such  as  Dracienas,  would  be  more  suit- 
able for  such  a house  than  anything  else  that 


is,  if  it  could  be  kept  fairly  warm,  say  not  less 
than  45  degs.  at  night  during  the  winter.  If 
cooler,  such  things  as  Herbaceous  Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias,  Chinese  Primulas,  &e.,  that  enjoy  a 
moist  atmosphere,  would  succeed  ; a few  of  the 
hardier  Ferns  and  a Lapageria  or  two  might  be 
added. — B.  C.  R.  ... 

1659.— How  and  when  to  fertilise 
Begonias. — There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the 
matter.  The  pod  and  the  (embryo)  seed  is  there, 
of  course  ; but  unless  fertilised,  either  naturally 
or  artificially,  either  the  pod  will  drop  off  unripe 
or  the  seed  will  be  infertile.  The  right  time  to 
fertilise  is  when  the  female  flower  is  fully 
expanded,  and,  if  possible,  about  noon  and  when 
the  sun  is  shining.  If  the  ovary  becomes 
fertilised  the  petal  will  drop  within  twenty- 
four  hours. — B.  C.  R. 

1582.— Old  Orange  trees.— These  plants 
cannot  be  safely  pruned  until  the  spring,  as 
there  is  no  heat  to  put  them  in  ; but  a few  of 
the  worst  branches  might  be  removed  at  once. 

“ M.”  should  make  sure  that  they  are  not  in- 
fested with  brown-scale  or  green-fly,  as  they  will 
never  do  well  if  these  pests 
are  upon  them.  They  would 
be  safer  in  the  sunny  window 
of  a house  during  winter  than 
in  an  unheated  greenhouse, 
with  that  deadly  thing,  an 
oil-stove,  in  cold  weather ; this 
is  probably  the  cause  of  the 
smaller  Orange  having  been 
nearly  killed.  Keep  the  plants 

out-of-doorsfor  another  month, 

until  the  end  of  September, 
and  cut  them  back  a little  at 
once,  top-dressing  with  a good 
compost  of  leaf-mould  and  a 
little  soot  if  they  have  not 
been  attended  to  lately.  This 
will  give  them  a start  before 
winter,  and  if  they  can  be 
kept  in  a temperature  above 
freezing-point,  they  will  have 
sufficiently  recovered  to  stand 
being  cut  back  pretty  severely 
in  spring,  at  the  same  time 
giving  them  a mulch  of  old 
stable  - manure,  when  they 
should  blossom  by  the  autumn. 

A Seville  Orange-tree  which 
has  been  in  the  writer’s  posses- 
sion for  twenty-five  years 
bloomed  twice  this  year  (in 
spring  and  in  autumn),  and 
has  many  times  ripened  from 
six  to  eight  fruits.  This  plant 
was  kept  for  years  in  a green- 
house, from  which  frost  only 
was  excluded,  but  not  by 
means  of  an  oil-stove,  for  these 
give  out  poisonous  and  deadly 
fumes,  which  kill  more  plants 
than  the  cold.  Some  small 
stoves  are  now  made,  how- 
ever, with  an  arrangement  of 
hot-water  above  them  which 
obviates  this  difficulty,  and 
Engraved  <i  jyp”  might  be  able  to 
have  some  such  addition  made 
to  the  stove  before  winter. 
Great  cleanliness  is  necessary  for  the  leaves 
of  Orange-plants,  which,  being  of  a sticky, 
oily  nature,  seem  to  attract  the  dust.  They 
should  be  sponged  with  clean  water  frequently, 
or  syringed,  if  out-of-doors,  using  soap  and 
water  to  destroy  any  insects  which  may  be 
found  on  them.  Brown-scale  clings  to  the 
under  parts  of  the  leaves,  more  especially  the 
mid-ribs,  and  can  only  be  eradicated  by  careful 
sponging,  which  should  be  repeated  every  week 
until  all  signs  of  the  pest  are  departed.  Green- 
fly is  apt  to  attack  the  young  shoots  of  the 
Orange,  and  these  are  so  extremely  brittle  that 
they  will  not  bear  ordinary  sponging,  byringing 
with  a mixture  of  Quassia,  water,  and  soft-soap 
is  the  best  remedy  for  this,  clean  water  being 
used  on  alternate  days  until  the  blight  has  dis- 
appeared. Orange-trees  in  full  health  are. 
ever,  not  so  likely  to  be  blighted  as  those  which 
are  sickly,  and  as  the  plants  recover  they  will 
not  require  such  constant  attention. 

1653.— Marguerites  from  cuttings. 
These  may  be  inserted  either  in  a cold  frame  m 
the  autumn,  or  in  heat  in  the  spring  , ^ e 
former  case  they  must  be  got  m at  once  Side- 
shoots  with  a slight  “ heel,  and  about  3 inches 
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long,  make  the  best  cuttings.  Insert  them 
firmly  in  well-drained  pots  or  boxes  of  sandy  soil, 
and  keep  moderately  close,  moist,  and  shaded 
till  rooted,  then  pot  off  singly.  For  potting  the 
plants  use  a mixture  of  good  sound  loam  with  a 
third  of  decayed  manure  and  a dash  of  sand  and 
soot. — B.  C.  R. 

Take  cuttings  now  ; they  will  root  in  a 

shady  position  in  the  open  air  if  kept  moist,  but 
should  be  moved  inside  before  frost  comes.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  old  plants  will  pay  for  keeping. 
They  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
insects  which  bury  themselves  within  the  mem- 
branes of  the  leaves.  It  is  true  the  plants  in 
the  window-boxes  may,  if  potted  before  injured 
by  frost,  flower  in  the  greenhouse  for  some 
time,  and  they  can  always  be  thrown  out  should 
there  be  any  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  the  fly. 
They  will  grow  in  any  soil ; loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one  of  leaf- 
mould,  with  a little  sand,  will  grow  them  well. 
— E.  H. 

1641.— Treatment  of  Tacsonia.— The  Tacsonia  is 
too  young  to  flower  yet.  Let  it  grow  up  under  the  roof 
and  get  the  wood  ripened,  and  doubtless  you  will  have 
flowers  next  year  or  the  year  after.— E.  H. 

■ ~ You  must  give  the  plant  time  to  make  a good 
growth  before  expecting  any  flowers  ; the  long  shoots 
mentioned  will,  in  all  probability,  bloom  next  summer,  but 
do  not  let  the  temperature  of  the  house  fall  below  45  degs. 
during  the  coming  winter  if  it  can  be  avoided.— B.  C.  R. 

The  plant  ought  to  flower,  as  it  is  growing  freely', 

but  more  patience  is  needed  ; train  the  long  shoots  up  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  glass  roof,  or  the  glass  sides  or  ends 
of  the  house.  It  will  flower  freely  enough  next  year,  or 
the  year  after.  The  Tacsonias  make  wood  first,  from 
whmh^  the  flowers  will  subsequently  be  produced.— 

1062.— Shading  a greenhouse,  etc.— The  white- 
lead  “ frosting”  would  do,  but  it  is  rather  troublesome  to 
get  off  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Flour  and  water  (not 
paste),  mixed  with  a little  whitening,  and  put  on  rather 
thickly  with  a brush,  makes  a good  shading,  and  is  not 
easily  washed  off  by  rain.  Some  use  lime,  and  the 
composition  known  as  “Summer  Cloud”  is  excellent.— 
B.  C.  R. 

1633.  — Treatment  of  Camellias  — 

When  Camellias  only  put  out  a small  leaf-bud 
each  year  they  must  be  in  a very  bad  condition 
at  the  roots,  and  it  is  a chance  if  they  will  ever 
pay  for  the  trouble,  as  the  work  of  regeneration 
will  be  very  slow.  If  it  is  decided  to  make  an 
effort,  turn  the  plants  out  and  place  the  balls  in 
a tub  of  water  to  soak,  then  wash  out  all  the 
old  soil,  and  cut  away  all  dead  or  decaying  roots, 
and  repot  in  a mixture  of  equal  parts  peat  and 
leaf-mould,  mixed  with  a few  rough  bits  of  very 
old  turf  and  a free  admixture  of  sand.  Use 
clean  pots  that  will  just  hold  the  roots  comfort- 
ably, drain  them  well,  and  put  a little  rough 
turf  over  the  drainage ; pot  very  firmly  and  be 
especially  careful  in  the  use  of  the  water.  Stand 
in  a cool  shady  house  for  the  winter.  Damp 
the  leaves  with  the  syringe  when  necessary. — 
E.  H. 

The  plants  are  evidently  in  very  bad 

condition.  It  does  not  matter  much  whether 
they  have  been  cut  back  or  not  as  to  their 
healthy  condition.  This  depends  entirely  on 
the  state  of  the  roots,  and  the  cultural  condi- 
tions of  watering,  and  the  temperature  in  which 
the  plants  are  grown.  According  to  the  growth 
they  make,  it  seems  they  are  in  a very  bad  con- 
dition indeed,  and  even  with  the  best  cultural 
skill  they  would  take  a long  time  to  get  into 
good  health  again.  Young,  healthy  plants  are 
not  very  expensive,  and  it  might  be  better  to 
purchase  a few,  and  do  away  with  the  worst  of 
the  old  ones.  The  roots  should  be  examined, 
and  the  plants  might  be  repotted  into  a com- 
post of  equal  parts  fibrous  yellow  loam  and 
light,  fibrous  peat,  with  a very  little  decayed 
manure  and  leaf-mould  added  to  it,  and  some 
coarse  sand  to  keep  the  material  open.  Drain 
the  pots  or  tubs  well,  and  place  some  fibre  from 
which  the  clay  particles  have  been  shaken  out 
over  the  crocks. — J.  D.  E. 

1036.  — Old  mortar  rubbish  in  a 
frame. — If  you  want  drainage  in  the  bottom 
of  your  frame  the  old  mortar  rubbish  will  do 
very  well,  and  if  laid  over  the  bottom  several 
inches  thick  no  doubt  it  would  keep  the  worms 
from  getting  into  the  pots.  But  seeing  what 
injury  these  creatures  do  to  choice  plants  when 
they  get  amongst  the  roots  it  is  better  to  use 
slates  or  bricks  to  stand  the  pots  on.  An 
amateur  with  whom  I am  acquainted  who  grows 
a good  many  pot  plants  in  frames,  has  had  all 
the  bottoms  covered  with  bricks  laid  down  with- 
out any  mortar,  so  that  the  pots  always  stand 
level  and  on  a firm  bottom.  Two  or  three  times 
during  the  winter  he  takes  out  the  plants  and 


sweeps  out  the  bottom,  so  that  the  plants  have 
quite  clean  and  comfortable  quarters  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  cost. — J.  C.  C. 

The  mortar  rubbish  will  do  for  a foundation,  but 

there  should  be  a thin  layer  of  ashes  on  the  top.  Ram 
the  mortar  rubbish  down  firmly  before  putting  in  the 
ashes.  Plants  which  do  not  thrive  in  lime  would  not  do 
well  in  immediate  contact  therewith.— E.  II. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  BEARDED  PENTSTEMON  (P.  BAR- 
BAT  US). 

This  lovely  species  is  much  more  beautiful  than 
many  of  the  named  and  so  called  improved 
florists’  varieties  of  Pentstemons  of  the  present 
day.  If  its  merits  were  better  known  it  would 
certainly  be  much  more  extensively  grown.  In 
J uly,  and  through  the  greater  part  of  August,  it 
produces  an  effect  that  is  brilliant  but  refined, 
the  graceful  beauty  of  the  plant  being  not  the 
least  of  its  charms.  It  does  not  make  a bushy 
plant  like  the  Pentstemons  that  most  people  are 
familiar  with,  but  its  shoots  cluster  in  a tuft 
upon  the  ground.  The  flower-spikes  reach  a 
stately  height,  ranging  from  2 feet  to  4 feet  in 
height,  but  nevertheless  are  strong  and  self- 
supporting.  The  flowers  are  from  1 inch  to 
2 inches  in  length,  of  a pretty  coral-red  colour, 
and  most  profuse  upon  the  spike.  Success  with 
the  plant,  however,  depends  upon  the  observance 
of  certain  details  of  culture.  It  must  not  be 
planted  and  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  as  many 
hardy  plants  are.  The  probability  in  such  a 
case  is  that  the  old  plants  will  get  weak  and  die. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  resents  disturbance  at  the 
root,  whether  to  divide  or  transplant.  The 
plan  I adopt  with  marked  success  is,  when  the 
plants  are  gone  out  of  flower,  early  in  Septem- 
ber, I pull  away  some  of  the  side  shoots,  some  of 
which  have  roots  attached,  but  this  is  im- 
material, and  pot  them  singly  in  small  pots,  and 
place  them  in  a cold  frame.  Here  they  remain 
all  the  winter,  and  by  spring  they  have  plenty 
of  roots,  and  can  then  be  planted  out  at  a con- 
venient time  and  in  any  desired  spot.  It  also 
ripens  seed  freely,  and  can  be  raised  easily.  I 
think,  however,  the  other  plan  is  the  simplest, 
and  it  is  under  this  form  of  treatment,  and  by 
planting  a new  group  annually  that  I have 
realised  the  value  of  the  plant.  There  is  a 
variety  of  it  named  Torreyi  which  has  taller 
flower-spikes,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a deeper  red 
colour.  This  plant  is  also  known  as  Chelone 
barbata — in  fact,  in  nurserymen’s  catalogues  it 
appears  more  frequently  under  this  last  name 
than  that  of  Pentstemon.  It  is  called  the 
Bearded  Pentstemon  in  consequence  of  several 
hair-like  growths  upon  the  petals  near  the 
mouth  of  the  flower.  A.  H. 


1540.— “Marguerite  ” Carnations.— 

These  can  be  propagated  well  either  by  layering 
or  from  pipings  ; but  whilst  it  is  much  easier  to 
propagate  from  the  pipings  which  are  numerous 
on  account  of  the  branching  habit  of  the  plants, 
yet  the  plants  from  the  cuttings  grow  taller  than 
those  layered,  and  thereby  lose  one  of  the 
charms  of  this  race  of  Carnations — namely,  their 
dwarfness.  Again,  if  it  is  intended  to  layer 
the  plants,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove 
the  flower-buds,  because  these  are  only  now 
opening,  and  if  the  layering  process  be  delayed 
till  after  blooming,  which  is  the  proper  time  to 
perform  the  operation,  it  will  be  too  late  for  the 
layers  to  root.  I,  therefore,  recommend  a batch 
of  plants  to  be  grown  for  blooming,  and  make 
cuttings  of  the  best  sorts  only,  and  a batch 
grown,  from  which  the  flower-buds  are  removed, 
to  layer  from,  and  a further  batch  from  seed 
annually.  The  nanus  variety  only  should  be 
procured,  as  it  is  far  ahead  of  the  taller  kinds  ; 
in  this  manner  only  the  very  best  sorts  will  be 
preserved,  and  success  assured.  I am  sowing 
again  now  in  a cold  frame,  in  order  to  get  some 
early  blooms  about  April  to  May.— Joseph 
Lambert. 

1643.— Carpet  bedding.— The  following 
plants  are  hardy,  well  adapted  for  carpet  bed- 
ding, and  easily  propagated  and  kept  in  order 
when  in  the  beds  : Herniaria  glabra,  very  dense 
in  growth,  of  a pleasing  dark-green  colour  ; 
Seduin  glaucum,  as  its  name  implies,  is  glaucous 
in  colour,  close  habit  of  growth  ; S.  Lydium, 
when  growing  freely  in  summer,  is  deep-green  in 
colour,  but  if  planted  in  poor  soil,  so  that  the 
growth  is  thin,  or  the  weather  be  dry,  the 


colour  changes  to  a reddish-brown  ; Veronica 
repens,  dense  growth,  and  green  in  colour ; 
Veronica  incana,  silvery  leaf,  about  4 inches 
high ; Antennaria  tomentosa,  white  foliage, 
dense  and  low  growth.  All  the  above  are  hardy 
and  easily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots  in 
spring,  planting  every  morsel  with  a root  at- 
tached in  sandy  soil.  A large  quantity  can 
quickly  be  obtained.  Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium  variegatum  is  one  of  the  best  trail- 
ing carpet  bedding  plants  in  existence.  The 
present  is  a good  time  to  strike  cuttings  by  in- 
serting them  in  boxes  filled  with  sandy  soil, 
placing  them  in  a cold  frame  ; here  they  quickly 
root.  The  boxes  are  wintered  in  a cool  house 
free  from  frost,  and  from  these  plants  cuttings 
can  be  had  in  quantity  in  spring,  when,  if  taken 
off  2 inches  in  length,  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in 
pans  or  boxes,  placing  them  on  a shelf  in  the 
greenhouse  in  a sunny  spot,  a stock  of  plants  is 
easily  obtained.  Alternantheras  are  amongst 
the  finest  of  subjects  for  carpet  bedding  where 
convenience  exists  for  wintering  the  plants,  a 
temperature  of  60  degs.  being  necessary,  and 
gentle  bottom-heat  in  spring,  either  by  the  aid 
of  a propagating-house  or  hot-beds.  Amoena,  red, 
magnifica,  orange-red,  aurea  nana,  yellow,  and 
paronychoides,  aurea,  golden-yellow,  are  the 
best  kinds.  Leucophyton  Browni,  silvery 
foliage,  growing  6 inches  high,  is  a useful  plant 
for  this  class  of  bedding  ; it  supplies  a colour 
not  obtainable  in  any  other  plant.  Cuttings  in- 
serted in  boxes  in  sandy  soil  in  a cold  frame 
strike  readily,  and  live  through  the  winter  in 
the  same  position  if  a slight  protection  is  given. 

1623.— Moving  Michaelmas  Daisies. 

— The  best  time  is  in  the  spring,  just  as  the 
plants  begin  to  make  new  growth.  They  may 
then  be  lifted  and  divided  either  into  pieces 
with  several  growths  apiece,  or  into  “single 
crowns,”  with  perfect  safety.  I have  moved 
moderate-sized  clumps,  and  divided  larger  ones 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  July  with  perfect  suc- 
cess, by  giving  plenty  of  water  until  they  be- 
came established  ; but  it  is  too  late  now  to  do 
so  without  injuring  the  bloom. — B.  C.  R. 

You  can  move  these  Asters  as  soon  as  they  have 

done  flowering,  though,  in  my  opinion,  they  move  better 
when  just  starting  into  growth  in  the  spring,  and,  if 
divided  then,  every  piece  makes  a good  flowering  plant  in 
the  following  autumn. — A.  G.  Bctler. 

You  may  move  the  Daisies  as  soon  as  the  flowering 

season  is  past.— J.  C.  C. 

The  best  time  to  move  these  plants  is  in  spring, 

just  as  the  new  growth  is  coming  away ; but  if  required 
to  be  moved  at  other  seasons  there  is  not  much  difficulty 
about  it.  I have  moved  them  when  the  young  growth  has 
been  a foot  high  or  more,  and  they  may  be  moved  with 
safety  in  autumn  any  time  after  the  blooming  is  over.— 
E.  H. 

1645. —Treatment  of  Carnations  — 

If  the  soil  is  really  poor  it  will  be  advisable  to 
dig  some  decayed  manure,  such  as  that  from  an 
old  hot-bed,  into  the  bed  in  October  ; but,  as  a 
rule,  Carnations  do  not  need  very  rich  soil ; it 
makes  them  run  to  leaf  too  much,  and  the  flowers 
are  liable  to  split  their  pods.  In  a general  way, 
a moderate  quantity  of  good  leaf-mould,  or  spent 
Hops  in  a half- decayed  condition,  and  some 
burnt  earth,  is  much  better  for  Carnations  than 
a lot  of  manure,  especially  if  this  is  at  all  fresh 
or  rank. — B.  C.  R. 

The  only  way  to  improve  the  size  of 

Carnations  is  by  good  culture.  Some  sweet, 
fresh  loam  added  to  the  bed  would  be  very  bene- 
ficial. If  manure  is  used  it  must  be  thoroughly 
decayed.  A bushel  of  soot  would  do  a lot  of 
good.  If  the  strain  of  seedlings  is  inferior  and 
naturally  small  flowered  even  good  culture  will 
not  materially  add  to  the  size  of  the  flowers. — 
A.  H. 

1631.— Carnation  “ slips.”  — Carnation 
cuttings  will  root  under  glass  if  put  in  now  ; 
earlier  would  have  been  better.  The  soil  should 
be  sandy,  and  must  be  kept  moist.  Some 
successful  growers  root  the  cuttings  altogether 
in  sand  ; the  root  forms  in  less  time  in  coarse 
sand,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  damping  off. 
A friend  who  has  had  considerable  success  in 
striking  Carnations  uses  nothing  but  very  coarse 
gritty  sand,  such  as  is  dug  in  a gravel  pit.  The 
sand  is  passed  through  a coarse  sieve,  the  rough 
stones  being  used  for  drainage,  with  about 
3 inches  of  sand  on  the  top. — E.  H. 

These  arc  usually  termed  “ pipings  ” by 

the  growers.  Some  of  the  lower  leaves  are 
stripped  oft,  and  the  slip  is  cut  through  just 
under  a joint.  Insert  the  cuttings  firmly  in 
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pots  of  fine  soil  of  a rather  saudy  nature.  I hey 
should  be  covered  by  bell-glasses  or  hand- 
lights,  and  the  glasses  must  bo  kept  close  over 
them,  except  to  take  them  off  daily  to  wipo 
them  (that  is,  the  glasses).  See  that  the  soil  is 
kept  in  as  uniformly  moist  state  as  possible. 

J.  D.  E. 

Tlic  "lass  shade  is  finite  unnecessary,  but  the  cut- 

tin"s  should  he  inserted  very  firmly  in  light  sofl.tm  a 
bolder  not  exposed  to  much  sun,  and  during  the  winter 
they  should  be  looked  at  from  time  to  time  to  see  that 
worms  have  not  lifted  them  out  of  the  ground,  and  thus 
exposed  the  callus  ends  to  frost.— A.  O.  Butlrr. 

Beyond  keeping  the  soil  moderately  moist,  and 

admitting  a little  air  by  tilting  the  glass  for  at  least  part 
of  i he  dav,  but  little  attention  is  required.  1 have  rooted 
culiingi  of  the  common  varieties  freely  by  simply  inserting 
them  in  a half-shaded  border  of  light  soil,  without  any 
protection  whatever. — B.  C.  It. 

16GL— A rock  garden.— There  is  no 
necessity  to  make  a pretentious  rock  garden 
here,  but  at  the  same  time  the  slopes  might  be 
prettily  clothed  with  rock  plants.  In  a great 
many  rock  gardens  one  sees  a great  deal  of  the 
rocks,  and  very  little  of  the 
plants.  The  rocks  are  only  a 
means  towards  an  end,  and 
ought  not,  especially  in  a small 
arrangement,  to  be  the  most 
promineut.  Their  object  is  or, 
shall  I say,  they  are  needed? — to 
comfort  and  shelter  the  plants, 
and  help  to  conserve  moisture 
in  the  ground.  In  this  case  I 
should  make  the  soil  of  the 
border  according  to  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  the  plants 
I proposed  to  grow.  The  stones 
should  then  be  partially  em- 
bedded in  the  soil.  They  might 
vary  in  size  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  buried.  Then, 
if  suitable  plants  are  selected, 
there  is  no  doubt  these  rocky 
slopes  would  he  a pretty  feature. 

The  plants  must  have  main  con- 
sideration— not  the  stones.  If 
made  after  the  manner  of  the 
amateur  average  rockery  the 
banks  will  only  he  a bare,  stony 
eyesore. — A.  H. 

1G58.— Preparing  a bor- 
der for  Carnations.— 

Trench  the  soil  2 feet  deep, 
keeping  the  surface  soil  on  the 
top,  so  that  the  soil  from  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  which 
may  be  of  a heavy  character, 
will  still  lie  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. Underneath  the  top  spit 
place  a layer  of  half-rotted 
dung.  If  wireworm  is  trouble- 
some in  the  soil  during  the 
process  of  trenching,  sprinkle 
lime  and  soot  freely  among  the 
same.  The  trenching  ought  to 
he  done  in  the  autumn,  so  that 
the  winter  frosts  will  pulverise 
the  soil  thoroughly.  Early  in 
February  folk  over  the  soil, 
throwing  up  the  clods  to  the 
surface  for  the  action  of  the 
frost,  choosing  a dry  day  for 
the  work  ; at  the  same  time 
work  more  soot  into  the  soil. 

By  the  middle  of  March  the 

ground  will  be  in  good  condition  to  receive  the 

plants,  this  being  a good  time  to  put  them  out. 

— S.  P. 

To  do  the  Carnation  well  a rich  deep  soil 

is  needed  ; “a  good  yellow  loam  ” is  what  they 
specially  delight  in.  It  should  be  stirred  up  to 
the  depth  of  15  inches  or  18  inches  ; but  if  the 
garden  has  not  previously  been  trenched  to  this 
depth,  it  should  be  merely  stirred  up  in  the  pro- 
cess of  trenching  with  a digging-fork,  but  not 
brought  to  the  surface.  Good  decayed  stable 
or  farmyard-manure  of  any  kind  should  be 
worked  into  the  ground.  Wireworm  does  not 
live  in  a cultis-ated  garden  ; it  is  troublesome 
only  in  gardens  newly  laid  out  from  a Grass- 
field,  or  it  may  be  brought  into  a garden  where  it 
was  not  before  with  decayed  fibrous  turf.  It  is  a 
troublesome  pest,  and  cannot  be  destroyed  when 
it  once  gets  in  amongst  the  plants. — J.  D.  E. 

There  is  not  much  to  he  done  in  this 

case.  If  other  plants  have  been  growing  in  the 
border  for  two  years  they  will  have  brought  the 
soil  into  a better  condition,  and  wireworm  will 


have  decreased.  I should  dig  the  border  deeply 
and  add  fresh  loam  to  it,  keeping  a sharp  look- 
out for  wireworms.  There  is  nothing  better  tor 
Carnations  than  fresh  loam.  They  dislike  rank 
manure,  but  they  relish  soot,  which,  by-the- 
way,  wireworm  dislikes,  so  it  might  be  treely 
used,  also  any  burnt  refuse,  especially  wood- 
ashes.  The  border  should  he  got  ready  at  once, 
and  the  plants  planted  during  the  present 
month.  When  planting  tread  them  in  very 
firm,  as  Carnations  require  a firm  root-run.  A 
few  pieces  of  Carrot,  buried,  would  entice  wire- 
worm  and  if  the  spot  is  marked  with  a little 
stick,  and  the  Carrot  is  examined  from  time  to 
time,  numbers  may  possibly  be  caught  if  present 
in  any  quantity. — A.  H.  . 

1(557.  — Carnations  splitting  their 
pods.— This  is  caused  by  the  calyx  being  too 
lull  of  petals,  and  in  the  act  of  expansion  the 
calyx,  not  the  pod,  is  burst  open  ; the  pod  is 
inside  the  petals.  The  only  plan  possible  is  to 
grow  only  those  that  do  not  burst  their  pods. 


damp  and  cold  In  winter  better  than  many  other  so-called 
hardy  subjects.— B.  C.  K.  , , 

This  plant  is  by  no  means  particular,  as  l have  had 

itgrowing  in  a variety  of  aspects  with  perfect  satiefacUon^ 
in  full  sun  and  partial  shade  as  well.  Any (,  • L 
soil  that  will  grow  hardy  flowers  will  do  for  this  plant  also. 
— A.  H. 

1630.  Dividing  Dielytra  spectapili3- 

—Dig  up  the  root,  shake  away  the  earth,  and 

with  a sharp  knife  divide  off  any  piece  with  eyes  , 

pot  up  separately  in  good  light  rich  soil,  and 
sink  the  pots  in  the  earth  until  the  approach 
of  winter,  when  they  can  he  taken  indoors  and 
gently  forced.  The  blooms  of  plants  grown 
indoors  are  paler  than  those  which  receive  hardy 
treatment,  hut,  nevertheless,  they  are  a greao 
addition  to  the  greenhouse. — A.  G.  Butler. 

D'vide  the  large  plants  in  spring,  just  before  growth 

Peering  Strong  roots  should  be  potted  in  autumn  for 
growing  under  glasa.  When  well  established  in  pots  the 
Dielytra  forces  easily,  and  is  an  ornamental  object  for  the 
conservatory  when  in  blossom.— E.  H. 

1642.— Bare  patches  on  a lawn.-The  machine 
has  probably  been  allowed  to  cut  too  close  to  the  roots  of 
the  Grass.  White  Clover-seeds  sown  now  will  thicken  the 
turf  next  year,  and  be  a great  improvement.  E.  H. 


Clematis  “ Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 


Mrs.  R.  Hole  and  Purple  Emperor  ar  stated  to 
be  specially  bad  “bursters,”  hut  their  place 
cannot  at  present  be  supplied  with  any  thing  so 
good  in  the  same  colours.  Slip  a small  elastic; 
band  over  the  bud  before  it  opens  ; this  holds 
the  petals  together,  or  they  may  be  tied  round 
with  a strip  of  matting.  The  collection  will 
be  very  poor  if  all  the  varieties  liable  to  burst 
the  calyx  are  excluded. — J.  D.  E. 

1626.— Situation  for  a,  Geum.-I  Krow  nD  Gevin  s 

in  hot  sunshine,  and  they  do  well,  sow  themseb  es,  anQ 
produce  numerous  young  plants  without  any  trouble  wha 
ever  Mv  soil  is  fibrous  loam  enriched  with  leaf-manure 
that  is  to  say,  stable-manure  where  leaves  have  been  used 
for  bedding  the  horses. — A.  G.  Butler. 

Geums  will  grow  anywhere  in  soil  that  is  good 

enouoh  to  grow  common  flowers  and  vegetables,  both  m 
sun  and  shade,  but,  preferably,  exposed  to  a fair  amount 
of  sunshine.  Take  up  and  divide  every  second  or  th.rd 
year. — E.  H. 

This  pretty  plant  prefers  a moderate  sunny  position 

though  it  will  flower  more  or  less  well  in  shade.  It  is 
also  by  no  means  particular  as  to  soil,  doing  well  in  a li^ht 
material  while  in  the  stiff,  moist  clay  we  have  here  the 
plants  "TOW  remarkably  strong,  with  most  luxuriant  foliage 
S flower  stems  3 feet  to  4 ieethigh.  They  also  stand  the 


trees  and  shrubs. 

DOUBLE-FLOWERED  VARIETIES  OF 
CLEMATIS. 

By  some  a double  flower  of  any  kind  is  regarded 
as  superior  to  a single  bloom,  though  in  many 
cases  the  increased  number  of  petals  adds  but  a 
lumpiness  to  the  flower,  and  deprives  the  plant 
of  a good  deal  of  its  original  grace  and  elegance. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  at  least  a great  many  that 
the  doubling  of  a Fuchsia  bloom  detracts  from 
its  beauty,  and  much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Zonal  Pelargonium,  many  of  whose  double 
varieties  consist  simply  of  a crowded  mass  of 
petals.  The  same  objection  cannot,  howex  er, 
be  urged  against  the  double-flowered  forms  of 
Clematis,  a good  example  of  which  is i here 
figured,  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration, 
the  flowers,  though  they  consist  of  a c0“sl^®r- 
able  number  of  petals,  are  by  no  means 
in  appearance.  Several  species  of  Clematis 
with  double  blossoms  have  been  sent  to  this 
country  from  Japan,  besides  which  numerous 
hybrids  have  been  raised  here.  The  Japanese 
kinds  include  a form  of  C.  cmrulea,  C.  flonda,  G 
Foitunei,  and  C.  Sieboldi,  while  among  the  best 
of  the  hybrid  forms  are  Duchess  of  Edinburg  , 
whose  large,  pure-white  blossoms  are  well  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  flowers  of  this,  which 
hail  from  Woking,  the  home  of  so  many  vane- 

ties  has  very  fragrant  blossoms.  Lucy  Lemoine 

is  another  good  white,  and  other  colo^a  a!^ 
represented  by  Countess  of  Lovelace  (bluish- 
lilac),  Belle  of  Woking  (a  kind  of  silvery- grey) 
and  John  Gould  Veitch  (lavender-blue)  These 
double-flowered  Clematises  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  single  forms,  and  when 
flowering  freely  their  rosette-like  blossoms  cause 
them  to  stand  out  conspicuously  from  the 
others.  In  common  with  most  double  flowers 
those  of  the  Clematis  remain  longer  before  they 
drop  than  the  single  blooms.  I bad  altnos 
omitted  to  mention  a very  pretty  Clematis  of 
this  class-viz  , C.  Viticella  fl.-pl-,  whose  little 
rosette-like  blossoms  of  a bluish-purple  colour 
are,  as  in  all  the  forms  of  the  \ me  (y; 

Viticella),  borne  in  very  great  profusion.  \\  hi 
this  may,  as  in  the  case  of  the  others,  be  employed 
foi,S  draping  walls,  fences,  pillars,  balconies  or 
i for  similar  purposes;  it  is  also  very  pleasing 
1 when  allowed  to  ramble  into  some  neighbouring 
bush  or  low  tree,  from  whence  the  masses  oi 
flowers  will  depend  in  graceful  festoons. 


irvo  -Rlirrhted  Ceanothus — Kindly  sendspeei- 
1 “ fcal v blh'ht and  I shall  be  better  able  to 

mens  of  the  y (9  the  best  plan  to  cut  down  the 

plaT  ind'  let  it  make  fresh  shoots  after  thoroughly 

dYew-hedge-If  the  top  of  the  hedge 
is  cut  well  back  youug  shoots  will  break  away  from  the  o 
woCod  at  lire  base3,  and  in  course.of  time  the ; bottom  wsflbe 
well  furnished  again.  In  cutting  back  keep 
true  and  even  in  shape.— E.  H. 

The  reason  that  the  hedge  is  getting ; thin  al s 1 .he 

bottom  is  owing  to  its  being  thick  and  ea  > is  narrower 

saSSffliiW 

tn  a tree-sick  soil,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  you 
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will  succeed  in  establishing  perfectly  healthy 
trees  on  the  same  ground  until  you  give  it  a rest 
for  a year  or  two,  either  by  leaving  the  spaces 
unoccupied  afier  the  ground  is  dug  up,  or 
planting  it  with  Potatoes  or  some  other  annual 
crop.  It  was  wise  of  you  to  choose  a distinct 
species  of  tree  to  plant  in  ground  previously 
/occupied  with  Oak,  and  your  choice  of  the 
Austrian  and  Laricio  Pines  cannot  be  improved 
upon,  therefore,  there  is  not  much  hope  of  your 
succeeding  in  getting  them  to  grow  unless  you 
give  the  positions  some  sort  of  preparation  in 
the  direction  I have  indicated.  I have  experi- 
enced in  my  time  many  failures  similar  to  yours. 
— J.  C.  C. 

1 02.3.— Propagating  Chestnut- trees. 

— The  common  Chestnut  may  bo  propagated  by 
seeds  very  easily ; in  fact,  they  sometimes 
become  troublesome  weeds.  If  the  leaves  and 
Chestnuts  are  raked  up  together,  the  heap  of 
leaf  mould  will  become  crowded  with  young 
trees,  and  if  the  leaf-mould  is  dug  into  the 
garden  the  trees  will  appear  there.  The  pink 
variety,  or  any  other  variety  of  it,  is  propagated 
by  grafting  on  the  seedling  trees  of  the  common 
sort.  One-year-old  trees  make  the  best  stocks. 
-J.  D.  E. 

Collect  the  nuts  as  they  fall  in  the  autumn,  arid 

keep  them  in  a cool  place  during  the  winter.  Early  in 
March  plant  them  in  lines  2 feet  apart,  and  half  that 
distance  between  t,he  nuts.  In  three  years  the  plants 
will  be  large  enough  for  setting  out.— J.  C.  C. 

Plant  the  nuts  in  February  3 inches  deep  in  a 

nursery-bed  in  drills  18  inches  apart,  transplant  at  the  end 
of  (he  first  or  second  year.  Both  the  Spanith  and  the 
Hoise-Chestnut  are  propagated  in  this  way.— E.  II. 


PERNS. 


ONYCH1UMS. 

A SM.u.i,  family  of  very  handsome  Ferns  of 
which  “A  Lady  Reader  ” sends  me  a specimen 
which  she  says  has  been  sent  to  her  from  the 
Cape,  under  the  name  of  O.  palustris.  Now,  I 
have  searched  everywhere  I could  think,  and  no 
record  of  such  a species  can  I find,  so  perhaps 
if  anyone  can  tell  me  where  it  can  be  found  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know,  but  until  then  I must 
remain  of  the  same  opinion  as  I am  at  the 
present  time—  that  is,  that  it  does  not  exist,  and, 
besides,  upon  carefully  looking  up  the  specimen 
sent  me,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  nothing  but  a very  finely  cut  form  of  0. 
japonicum.  These  Ferns  are  not  so  much 
used  as  they  deserve,  but  they  are  very 
elegant,  the  kind  sent  being  eminently  suited 
for  cold  greenhouse  decoration  in  the  winter 
months,  although  some  of  our  teachers  do 
describe  it  as  a warm  greenhouse  or  stove  kind  ; 
but  I imagine  in  the  South  and  West  of  England, 
and  also  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  it  might  be 
found  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  in  the  open  air 
fernery  without  suffering  much,  and  when 
grown  into  good  specimens  it  forms  a pleasing 
ornament  in  the  cool- house,  for  windows,  and 
for  decorating  in  any  position  which  affords 
shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  our  wintry 
weather.  For  cutting  and  mixing  with 
flowers  the  fronds  are  very  useful,  standing 
for  a long  time  when  so  placed.  The 
plants  grow  well  in  a mixture  composed 
of  about  half  and  half  peat  and  turfy 
loam,  chopped  up  together,  and  made  sandy. 
Drain  the  pots  well,  because  the  plants  like  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  during  the  growing 
season,  and  therefore  the  surplus  should  run 
freely  away.  The  plants  may  be  increased  by 
divisions,  and  also  from  spores;  and,  indeed, 
young  plauts  may  be  seen  growing  in  most  of 
the  surrounding  pots,  so  that  a stock  might  soon 
be  accumulated  ; but  to  ensure  a good  supply  of 
plants  the  spores  should  be  sown,  and  they  ger- 
minate very  freely,  from  which  reason  alone  I 
wonder  Onychiums  have  never  become  market 
plants. 

O.  japonicum. — This  is  a beautiful  slender- 
growing  plant,  which,  although  of  fine  growth, 
is  yet  very  vigorous  in  constitution,  and  it  is 
evergreen,  and  thus  it  presents  a very  fine 
appearance  through  the  winter  season.  Ferns, 
as  a rule,  with  such  beautiful  outlines  are  either 
iu  the  fernery,  requiring  shelter,  or  they  are 
deciduous,  and  their  fronds  are  lost  to  sight, 
though  to  memory  dear,  but  in  this  plant  the 
winter  has  little  effect  upon  it.  The  fronds  are 
developed  upon  a creeping  rhizome.  They  are 
from  1 foot  to  3 feet  in  height,  bearing  tri- 
angular piunaj,  the  segments  of  which  are  small 


and  linear-acuminate,  and  of  a bright,  shining 
green.  This  plant  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
O.  lucidum.  It  is  found  in  China  and  Northern 
India,  ascending  to  10,000  feet  in  Sikkim,  we 
are  told  ; and  this  form  is  the  common  plant  in 
Japan. 

O.  auratum. — In  this  we  have  a stove  Fern  of 
much  beauty,  and  of  this  our  illustration  conveys 
some  idea.  It  forms  broader  fronds  than  the 
previously  named  plant,  and  the  segments  like 
it  are  dark  bright-green,  whilst  the  indusiuin  on 
the  fertile  fronds  is  of  a rich  golden-yellow  ; 
this  gives  the  under  side  a lovely  appearance. 
This  plant  would  appear  to  be  wddely  distri- 
buted in  Assam  and  Nepaul,  and  it  is  also  found 
in  the  Malay  Islands  and  New  Guinea. 

O.  mei.anoleits. — This  is  a plant  which  has 
been  found  in  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  upon  an 


Frond  of  Onychinm  auratum. 

island  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I do  not  think 
the  species  has  been  introduced  in  a living  state  : 
it  appears  to  be  a plant  somewhat  shorter  in  its 
segments,  but  it  is  of  the  same  rich-green  colour 
as  the  other  kinds. 

O.  strjctum  is  a plant  which  I do  not  know  ; 
it  has  never  been  in  cultivation  ; said  to  have 
been  collected  in  Cuba,  so  that  I cannot  tell  what 
has  given  rise  to  the  species  said  to  have  been 
collected  at  the  Cape  and  called  P.  palustris. 

J.  J. 


1J20.— Potting  Maiden  hair  Ferns.— 

It  all  depends  on  the  temperature  you  keep 
up  for  your  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  for  it"  they  are 
to  be  wintered  in  a cool  temperature,  they 
require  to  have  the  pots  well  tilled  with  roots, 
and  March  is  a good  time  to  repot.  But  if  your 
plants  have  been  cut  down,  as  they  frequently 
are,  when  a large  demand  for  cut  fronds  exist, 
1 h m they  may  be  repotted  now  and  kept  in  a 


brisk  moist  atmosphere  ; they  will  soon  make 
good  heads  of  fronds,  and  fill  the  new  soil  with 
roots  before  winter  comes  on. — J.  G.  H. 


1524.— Growing  Freesias.— I have  had 
lovely  Freesias  this  year,  grown  in  an  open 
border,  without  any  protection,  but  I am  afraid 
I enjoy  exceptional  advantages  here.  Such 
things  as  Ixias,  Amaryllis  longifolia,  Eucomis 
punctata,  Dahlias,  Clematis  indivisa,  Solanum 
jasminoides  come  up  year  after  year,  and  even 
Crinum  Moorei  has  stood  out  unprotected  for 
two  years.  “ Geraniums  ” and  Calceolaris  stand 
often  three  years,  and  so  do  Verbenas.  The 
rainfall  here  is  about  the  lowest  in  Scotland. 
— Mrs.  L. , Xorth  Berwick. 

I am  not  at  all  surprised  at  this  enquiry, 

notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on 
this  subject.  I confess  to  having 
tried  many  ways,  for  on  one 
occasion  I read  that  these,  being 
semi-aquatic  Capo  bulbs,  the 
plants  might  be  almost  drowned  ! 
On  another  occasion,  the  largest 
importers  originally  from  the 
Cape,  personally  assured  me  that 
from  the  day  they  potted  the 
roots  they  never  watered  them  till 
the  bloom  was  showing.  Another 
authority  suggests  the  cool  treat- 
ment, another  the  forcing  process, 
yet  another  recommends  a very 
light  soil,  and  another  a heavy 
soil,  with  the  unenviable  result 
that  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  a 
number  of  people  who  have  grown 
Freesias  without  at  least  half  of 
them  admitting  dire  failure  as  a 
result  of  their  experience.  Hence 
a most  lovely  flower,  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  fragrant,  is 
not  grown  nearly  as  much  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  After  a good 
many  years’  experience  I conclude 
that  it  is  necessary  to  procure 
very  large,  ripe,  and  sound  bulbs 
in  August.  They  should  be  potted 
immediately,  as  they  commence 
emitting  rootlets  in  August.  A 
perfect  drainage  is  indispensable, 
as  the  least  stagnation  causes  the 
plants  to  rot  at  the  neck  of  the 
bulb.  I plant  the  bulbs  five  or 
six  in  a 6-inch  pot,  in  moist  loam, 
mixed  with  a plentiful  supply  of 
sand — a little  leaf-mould  added  is 
an  advantage — and  I plant  the 
bulbs  about  2 inches  deep  in  the 
pot.  The  object  of  this  is  to  keep 
the  top  growths  covered  with  soil 
until  the  roots  are  well  formed, 
and  yet  not  to  cover  the  pots  with 
ashes  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  as  if  so 
covered  the  top-growths  I have 
found  lanky  and  weak.  I do  not 
water  the  pots  at  all  after  plant- 
ing, but  place  them  in  a semi-dark 
shed.  After  about  four  weeks  I 
give  them  a good  watering  and  no 
more  for  another  period  of  about 
two  weeks,  after  which,  gradually 
inuring  them  to  the  light,  they 
are  placed  in  a cool  greenhouse, 
occasionally  watered  as  required. 
From  a batch  of  plants  raised  as 
above  some  can  be  then  taken  to 
the  forcing-house,  and  they*  will 
bear  a considerable  amount  of  forcing  heat, 
but  at  that  period  they  require  a deal 
of  water,  and  a little  liquid-manure-water 
will  help  them,  and  they  will  bloom  by 
Christmas  ; others  can  be  grown  on  cool,  and 
they  will  bloom  in  February  and  March.  After 
blooming,  give  no  water,  and  leave  the  bulbs  in 
their  pots,  to  dry  off,  till  July,  when  it  will  be 
found  that  every  bulb  will  have  produced  a 
quantity  of  bulbils,  which  can  be  grown  on  again  ; 
but  for  "a  satisfactory  lot  of  bloom,  fresh,  large 
bulbs  should  be  procured.  I do  not  find  the 
bulbs  from  the  Cape,  which  only  arrive  in  this 
country  in  December  or  January,  any  good  unless 
they  get  a year’s  rest  to  acclimatise  them  ; they 
seem  to  come  at  a wrong  time.  Grown  as  above 
described  I have  had  three  and  more  spikes  of 
bloom  from  one  bulb. — Joseph  Lambert. 

You  should  lose  no  time  in  getting  the 

Freesias  planted.  Put  six  to  eight  bulbs  in  a 
6-inch  pot.  Cover  the  pots  with  Cocoa-nut- 
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fibre  or  ashes,  and  put.  outside.  In  six  weeks 
time  the  pots  ought  to  be  well  filled  with  roots. 

If  so,  remove  insido,  keeping  the  pots  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible.  A good  compost  is  loam 
and  leaf-soil,  with  a liberal  addition  of  coarse 
sand.  Give  good  drainage,  as  Freosias  require 
plenty  of  water  when  in  active  growth.  In  a 
genial  temperature  bulbs  planted  now  ought  to 
be  in  bloom  by  Christmas,  but  in  a greenhouse 
only  heated  to  keep  out  the  frost  the  blooms 
will  not  appear  till  February.  When  the  spikes 
arc  visible  a dose  of  liquid-manure-water  is  very 
beneficial.  When  the  plants  have  done  flower- 
ing,  gradually  withhold  water  till  the  foliage 
dies  down.  Then  store  the  pots  in  a dry  place, 
and  repot  the  bulbs  in  August.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  find  the  increase  that  has  taken 
place. — J.  G.  W. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1570  — Chrysanthemums  flowering. —The 
plants  will  bloom,  but  later  and  smaller  than  they  wpu  d 
have  been  if  the  points  had  not  been  pinched.  Especially 
such  varieties  as  Stanstead  White,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and 
E.  Molyneux  should  not  he  pinched  at  the  stage  yours 
were. — E.  M. 

1552.— Chrysanthemums  in  pots  — If  the  plants 
are  for  ordinary  decoration  there  is  no  need  to  thin  out 
the  (lowers  at  all.  Let  the  plants  bear  what  they  will. 
Lar"e  blooms  seen  at  exhibitions  are  obtained  by  growing 
only  three  flowers  on  each  plant.  The  plants  producing 
these  very  large  blooms  have  a good  effect  when  nicely 
arranged.— J.  D.  E. 

Do  not  top  the  plants  again  or  interfere  with  the 

buds  now  forming,  but  allow  all  to  grow  and  develop. 
Such  plants  are  preferable  for  decorative  use  than  those 
which  are  restricted  to  a few  shoots  and  blooms,  h*.  M. 

As  you  are  not  ambitious  to  get  monster  blooms, 

very  little  disbudding  is  required  for  decorative  purposes. 
Certainly,  by  thinning  the  buds,  the  individual  blooms 
will  be  finer,  but  by  allowing  all  the  buds  to  develop  a 
grand  effect  is  produced. — J.  G.  W. 

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only , and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
aueries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
Oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1079.— Liquid-manure. -Is  cow-manure  or  horse 
droppings  beBt  for  liquid-manure  {—Flora. 

1680. — Substitute  for  leaf-mould.  — Is  rotten 
manure  a good  substitute  for  leaf-mould  ? Flora. 

1681.  —Roses  on  their  own  roots.— Do  RoseB  on 
their  own  roots  as  a rule  grow  and  flower  freely  ?— C.  B.  V. 

1682. — Chestnut-trees.— I wish  to  keep  some  Chest- 
nut-trees  dwarf  and  shrubby.  How  can  I effect  this? 

c.  b.  v. 

1683. — Cacti  for  a cool  greenhouse.— What  are 
the  twelve  best  varieties  of  Cacti  for  a cool  greenhouse  ? 
— H.  J.  M. 

1684. — Maiden-hair  Ferns.— Will  anyone  please 
tell  me  the  best  Maiden-hair  Ferns  for  cutting  for  button- 
holes and  bouquets  {—Flora. 

1686.— Raspberries  and  Strawberries.— Will 
someone  please  to  tell  me  the  names  of  the  best  Rasp- 
berries,  also  best  Strawberries  ?— B. 

1686. — Covering  beds  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
— Is  it  a good  plan  to  cover  seed-beds  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
so  as  to  keep  them  moist? — C.  B.  V. 

1687. — Storing  plants  in  a room.— Could  I make 
au  empty  room  facing  south  answer  for  storing  plants 
(bedding)  during  the  winter  months  ?— C.  B.  V. 

1688. — Peat  for  Lilies.— I see  that  peat  is  good  for 
Lilies.  Which  kind  should  be  used,  bog  peat  or  peat- 
Moss,  and  should  it  be  mixed  with  the  soil?— G.  D. 

1689. — Lilies  in  winter.— Are  there  any  Lilies  that 
remain  green  throughout  the  winter,  as  the  Madonna  Lily 
does  ? If  so,  would  someone  give  me  their  names?— G.  D. 

1690.  Dwarf  Peas.— I shall  feel  obliged  for  the 

names  of  the  best  sorts  of  the  Dwarf  Peas  for  a small  gar- 
den ? Good  flavour  in  the  produce  preferred  to  quantity.— 
T.  Wells. 


1092.— Tulip-seed.— I have  some  Tulip-seed  now  ripe. 
Will  anyone  kindly  toll  me  when  to  sow  it,  and  in  what 
soil  ? Also,  how  long  it  will  he  before  the  seedlings  flower  t 
— S.  N.  Barron. 

1693. — Narcissus  for  wreath-making  — Which 
of  the  Narcissus  family  shall  1 grow  for  white  cut- flowers 
for  wreath-making,  &o.  ? I wish  to  grow  in  pots  and  out- 
doors.—O.  N.  P. 

1694. — Musk  in  pots.— I have  some  Musk  planted 
outdoors.  I wanted  early  potluls  next  spring,  phall  i 
pot  up  from  outdoor  stuff  this  autumn,  or  shall  I wait  till 
spring  ? — C.  N.  P. 

1695. — Name  of  Ivy.— Will  someone  please  to  give 
me  the  name  of  the  small-leaved,  light-coloured  Ivy  which 
many  gentlemen  have  climbing  in  front  of  their  resi- 
dences {—Novice. 

1696. — Violets  in  winter.— Would  a span-roofed 
cold-frame  be  suitable  for  growing  Violets  in  for  winter 
blooming  ? If  so,  should  the  ends  or  the  sides  run  north 
and  south?— R.  A. 

1697. — Double  Anemones.— How  do  growers  raise 
Double  Anemones  ? I bought  some  bulbs  this  spring,  and 
they  were  lovely  ; but  any  seed  I save  and  sow  for  myself 
always  has  single  flowers. — Mrs.  L.,  North  Berwick. 

1698. — Wintering  Begonia  tubers. —Would  any- 
one kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  very 
small  Begonia  tubers  through  the  winter  ? Can  tubers  of 
each  the  size  of  a Pea  he  kept  in  Cocoa-nut-flbre  t W.  W. 

1699. — A small  town  garden.— What  is  to  be  done 
with  a very  small  town  garden,  surrounded  with  high 
walls,  which  during  the  last  two  years  has  become  infested 
with  caterpillars?  The  caterpillars  even  eat  the  Ivy.— 
Marie. 

1700. — Making  leaf-mould.— Will  someone  kindly 
answer  the  following  questions?— What  is  the  best  way  to 
make  leaf -mould?  When  is  it  ready  for  use?  Are  all 
leaves  suitable,  or  are  there  any  injurious  kinds'— J. 
Dougan. 


1691.— Mountain  Ash  berries.— How  may  I best 
keep  the  berries  of  Mountain  Ash  fresh  for  Christmas 
decoration?  The  birds  take  them  quite  early  here.— 
C.  N.  P. 


1701-Double  Begonias  from  cuttings.  — 

Would  any  one  of  the  readers  of  Gardening  kindly  state  his 
experience  with  Double  Begonias  raised  by  cuttings ! Do 
the  flowers  come  as  fine  and  perfect  as  on  the  parent 
plants  ? — W.  W . 

1702. - Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatoes.- Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  will  be  the  best  to  do  with  a quantity 
of  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatoes  now  quite  ripe  ? Should  they 
be  left  in  the  ground,  or  dug  up  and  stored— if  the  latter, 

hOW?— CRiqUETTE. 

1703. — Destroying  thrips.— Will  someone  please 
inform  me  the  best  way  to  clear  Vines,  Azaleas,  Fuchsias, 
and  other  plants  of  thrips?  There  is  a lot  of  fruit  on 
Vines,  all  nearly  ripe.  The  thrips  got  from  other  plants 
on  to  the  Vines. — W.  H. 

1704.  — Treatment  of  Hydrangeas.— Will  some 
one  kindly  tell  me  the  treatment  of  Hydrangeas?  I have 
some  now  in  my  conservatory  whioh  have  just  finished 
flowering.  Ought  they  to  be  repotted  now?  I have  no 
forcing-house. — Dubitans. 

1705. — Outdoor  Chrysanthemums.  — I have 
twice  noticed  in  Gardening  that  some  large-flowered  sorts 
of  Chrysanthemums  have  lately  been  introduced  for  grow- 
ing outdoors.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  who  imports 
them,  and  where  I can  SGe  them  ? — T.  W ells. 

1706. — Perennial  Gaillardias.  — Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  instruction  as  to  treatment  of  self-sown 
Gaillardia  seedlings  (perennial),  which  must  be  moved  from 
present  position?  In  the  early  spring  an  old  root  was 
divided  and  replanted,  but  has  no  show  of  bloom.— Q. 

1707. — Brugmansia  suaveolens.— I have  in  my 
greenhouse  a plant  of  Brugmansia  suaveolens,  only  two 
years’  old,  and  it  is  now  flowering  for  the  third  time  in 
six  months,  and  has  on  it  286  fine  flowers.  Is  not  this 
Hnusual  ?— A.  Alison,  Park  Hall,  Charley,  Lan  ushire. 

1708. — Planting  Dahlia  roots.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  when  dry  Dahlia  roots  ought  to  be  planted 
in  the  spring  ? I am  not  here  in  the  winter,  and  onlv  for 
a short  time  in  the  spring,  so  I cannot  begin  to  grow  them 
indoors,  but  must  put  them  straight  into  the  ground.— 
G.  D. 

1709. — Moth  and  Apple-trees.  — WU1  someone 
kindly  name  the  moth  which  causes  so  much  damage  to 
the  fruit  on  my  Apple-trees,  which  were  loaded  with  fruit, 
but  nearly  one-third  have  fallen,  with  a hole  in  the  side, 
where  a grub  appears  to  have  left.  What  is  the  best 
remedy  ?— H awtiiornden. 

1710. — “Blight”  and  decay  in  Beech-trees.— 

Have  any  of  the  readers  of  Gardening  noticed  signs  of 
“blight”  and  decay  in  Beech-trees  the  last  two  years? 
Mine  are  white  spotted  on  main  arms,  and  have  an  undue 
amount  of  dead  wood,  besides  being  very  deficient  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  foliage. — Sheelum. 

17  Ll.  — Standard  Roses  v.  Dwarfs. — I am 
anxious  to  buy  some  Tea  Roses,  and  wish  to  know  whether 
Standards  or  Dwarfs  are  most  to  be  recommended  ? The 
soil  is  cold,  stiff  clay  ; would  it,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
lift  the  Roses  during  the  winter,  or  will  watering  be  suffi- 
cient protection  ? — C.  B.  P. 

1712. — Bedding  “ Geraniums.”— Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  with  my  bedding  “ Geraniums 
during  the  winter,  as  I have  no  greenhouse  or  frame?  I 
have  heard  that  if  taken  up,  tied  in  bundles,  and  hung  up 
in  a dry  place  they  would  shoot  again  in  spring.  Is  this 
the  case?  Suggestions  would  oblige.— Fairy. 

1713. — Mud  from  a pond.— I am  cleaning  out  a 
pond,  in  which  there  is  a black  silky  deposit,  over  2 feet 
deep  in  places.  Would  the  stuff  be  of  most  service  on 
flower,  kitchen  garden,  or  field,  or  would  it  be  equally 
good  for  all  ? I have  been  told  that  such  mud  on  gardens 
is  very  troublesome  in  producing  weeds.  Is  this  so  ?— 
Hamwortiiy. 

1714. — Treatment  of  Vines,  &c.— I have  twelve 
Vines,  Black  Hambro’,  Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Sweetwater, 
Dlanted  in  an  outside  border  ten  years  ago.  My  gardener 
intends  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off  to  cut  the  spurs  down  to 
three  eyes  (he  says)  to  plump  the  fruit-bud.  My  late  gar- 
dener said  in  order  to  mature  the  fruit-bud  the  spurs  must 
be  kept  green  as  long  as  possible,  and  not  cut.  Which  is 
right  ? Also,  what  is  best  to  do  to  get  rid  of  mealy-bug 
on  Vines?— Vino. 


i7ir.  —An  Arum  Lily.-I  have  an  Arum  Lily,  which 
1 planted  out  in  the  open  six  weeks  ago  from  the  green- 

lioiiHe  When  in  the  house  it  had  three  beautiful  flowers 

onUft  in  succession,  and  since  being  planted  out  it  has 
thrown  up  three  small  flowers  in  a duster  on  one  stem. 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  reason  of  this . 
Enquirer.  „ . . . 

1716  —Growing  Melons,  <Stc.- 1 have  a single 
span-Lfed  hot.housq,and  am  anxious  to  ^row  Mc  onH 

Tomatoes,  and  Cucumbers  throughout  the  year  s 

possible  to  do  so,  and  when  is  the  best  time  for  sowm0  the 
different  plants?  They  would  be  trained  on  wires  parallel 
with  the  roof,  and  what  sorts  of  plants  would  do  well  under 
them,  if  any  ?— 0.  B.  P. 

1717  —Camellias  with  spotted  leaves.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  reason  why  young  leaves 
on  these  plants  come  so  spotted,  and  ev«n‘"ally , 'aU ‘ 
Since  June  they  have  been  out-ofidoors,  hut  the  spots 
appeared  previous  to  their  removal  from  a«oo‘vineryui 
which  there  was  heat  in  frosty  weather.  I have  sent  the 
leaves  for  inspection. — T.  N.  S.,  Bildistone,  Suffol  . 

1718. — Treatment  of  Raspberries.  —Will  someone 
advise  me  what  to  do  with  my  Raspberry-canes?  * or  four 
years  they  have  been  laden  with  bloom,  but  I have  had  no 
fruit ",  prior  to  that  time  I have  always  had  a good  crop. 
This  vear  I have  planted  the  same  canes  in  another  part  >i 
the  garden  ; they  were  a mass  of  bloom,  but  again  no  fruit. 
My  garden  stands  south-east,  the  soil  is  loamy,  with  a clay 
subsoil. — Rastberry. 

1719. — Rose  “Reine  Marie  Henriette. -M  ill 
some  reader  of  Gardening  kindly  inform  me  if  Rose  Reine 
Marie  Henriette”  is  best  as  a greenhouse  climber  or  an 
outdoor  wall  Rose,  as  I have  had  one  trained  on  a west 
wall  for  two  years,  and  any  number  of  splendid  buds  form, 
but  do  not  fully  develop,  and  drop  to  pieces  very  soon 
The  border  is  3 feet  wide,  well  manured,  and  waterin„ 
attended  te. — Camternell. 

1720  —An  Orleans  Plum-tree.— Six  years  ago  a 
irood  sized  Orleans  Plum-tree  was  grubbed  up  m my  garden 
and  shifted  to  another  part  of  it,  and  put  into  a .hole  where 
some  stones  had  been  quarried  out,  buried  with  mou  il 
nearly  up  to  the  forks.  The  following  season  it  was  simply 
loaded  with  fruit— since  I have  not  had  half-a  peck  during 
five  years.  Is  this  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  its  being  so 
deeply  buried?— B.  J.  Salmon. 


1721  —Large  tree-roots.— In  my  garden  are  a n i n.- 
ber  of  large  tree-roots.  They  are  too  large  for  one  horse, 
and  some  of  them  for  two  horses,  to  pul  out  of  the  hole. 
What  can  I do  to  get  rid  of  them  ? I believe  that  a few 
years  a"0  I read  in  one  of  the  gardening  papers  of  some 
preparation  or  chemical  which  would  cause  the  roots  to 
fall  in  pieces.  Could  anyone  give  me  any  information  on 
the  subject  ? — Carbonarius. 

1722  —Evergreen  creepers.— I want  to  grow  an 
Evergreen  creeper  round  a windoWrbox.  If  someone  would 
tell  me  of  the  quickest-growing,  flowering,  and  n°n"fiower- 
in<r  kinds,  and  any  cultural  directions  necessary,  I should 
be” wreath"  obliged?  I may  add  that  my  window-box, 
which  fades  south,  is  only  10  inches  wide, so  the  root-room 
would  necessarily  be  somewhat  confined.  I should  like  to 
plant  this  autumn.— Evergreen. 

1723. -Treatment  of  Raspberries. -Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  treat  a new  plantation 
of  Raspberries  planted  last  spring?  They  have  made  lots 
of  suckers  Shall  I cut  the  old  wood  out  at  once,  and 
shorten  the  young  eanes  a little  ? I may  say  we  are 
awfully  plagued  with  birds.  W ould  it  be  better  to  arch  them 
or  stake,  or  cut,  say,  to  about  3 feet?  How  T°"ng 

canes  shall  1 leave  for  next  years  fruiting  {-Old  Sib 
bcribf.r. 

1724  -Maggots  in  Mushrooms.- 1 have  a Mush- 
room-lied in  a house  I have  no  particular  use  fpr.  and  in 
which  the  temperature  is  always  over  60  clegs.  The 
Mushrooms  have  come  on  splendidly,  but  to  my  surpiise 
this  morning  on  cutting  some  as  usual.  I found  the 
be  full  of  maggots.  Will  someone  kindly  say  if  it  is  too 
warm  for  them,  or  would  over  watering cause i it,  and > which 
is  the  best  mode  of  gathering,  cutting  or  pulling . 

A.  W.  W. 

1725.— Moving  Seakale.-I  came  to  my  present 
abode  last  October,  aPd  find  th.13  summer  that  I accident- 
ally put  small  frames,  leaf  rubbish,  &c.,  over  a .bed  of  Sea- 
kale.  Three  large  plants  have  appeared,  and  I wish  to 
know  if  I can  utilise  them  by  making  a proper  bed  of  them 
this  autumn  ? They  must  be  moved,  a3  they  ar®  8“cb 
curious  places— one  almost  in  the  Pat^"  n J 
three  or  four  separate  crowns  to  each.  Will  they  dmde 
safely  {—Gardening  Lady. 

SgtSSKSsJ  &TBS 

shoots  with  little  roots  at  some  of  thejomts  Iwantto 
r>lant  Periwinkle  all  over  the  grounds,  under  the  trees, 
where  nothing  else  will  grow.  If  I cut  these  runners  and 
Detr<red  them  into  the  ground,  would  they  grow,  or  should 
thev  be  struck  in  a frame  first,  and  when  is  the  nght  time 
to  do  the  work  {—Gardening  Lady. 

1727  -Heating  a lean-to  greenhouse.-Hcw 
can  I best  heat  a lean-to  greenhouse  over  the  front  win- 
dows of  house  with  door  opening  into  it?  It ; 19  “ 

Inna-  7 feet  wide,  15  feet  high  at  back,  8 feet  in  front, 
south  aspect.  I should  like  to  use  an  oil  hot-water  appara- 
tus  to  save  labour,  if  really  efficient  and  free  from  smell. 
There  is  a corner  boarded  off  for  stove.  Advice  “W" 
one  who  has  used  several  kinds,  especially  as  to  efficiency, 
labour,  and  cost,  would  be  very  acceptable.  - Rev. 
C.  G.  P. 

1728.— Border  under  Oak  and  Beech-trees. 

I have  a very  shady  carriage-drive,  over  100  yards  in  leng  , 
with  large  Oak  and  Beech-trees  meeting  overhead . 
border  to  the  drive  is  a distress  to  me,  as  the  tree* o ts 
and  those  of  Laurels  and  Rhododendrons .which Morm .the 
background,  take  all  the  goodness  out  of  the  so  , " ^ * 
no  sun  till  nearly  evening.  I planted  Daffodils  directly 
came  last  winter,  but  they  do  not  help  in  summer, 
there  anything  that  would  do  be|ide81^egy'’’n^®haaetoas 
John’s  Wort?  Such  things  as  Foxgloves 
Daisies,  or  Boccoma  eordata  ? S™"™9; 
would  not  do,  or  Harpalium  ngjdum  i pv«  to  get  rid“f  it 
all  anxiety  for  years,  except  as  to  how  eiertoget  rid  of  it. 

—Gardening  Lady. 
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1729. — Peach-trees,  &C.— for  the  last  two  years  a 
couple  of  large  Peach-trees  on  a wall  facing  due  south 
have  suffered  badly  from  apparent  mildew  and  blight,  and 
have  borne  nothing.  On  the  same  walk,  and  on  either 
side  of  these  two  trees  other  trees  of  the  same  age  (Peaches, 
Apricots,  and  Plums)  are  perfectly  healthy,  and  have  this 
year  and  previovsly  had  fine  crops  of  fruit.  Are  fresh 
trees,  if  planted  on  the  same  site,  likely  to  suffer  in  the 
same  way?  Would  Pears  (Marie  Louise)  do  on  the  south 
wall  ? What  is  the  best  Nectarine  ?— N.  G.  If. 

1730. — Trees  near  a garden  wall.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  trees  would  best  grow  and  thrive 
alongside  a garden  wall  in  South  Staffordshire  ? I get  a 
little  smoke  sometimes  from  an  ironworks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. At  present  f have  the  common  large-leaved 
Poplars  ; but  they  are  too  large,  and  interfere  with  the 
clothes  drying.  I should  like  some  trees  which  grow  about 
as  high  as  Poplars,  but  not  nearly  so  large  in  width,  either 
foliage  or  flower-bearing  trees.  I also  want  a large  tree 
for  the  bottom  of  my  garden  as  a shade  to  sit  under  in  hot 
weather.  Evergreens  preferred.— Novice. 

1731. — Management  of  a vinery.— I should  be 
glad  to  know  what  to  do  with  a vinery,  the  Vines  in  whioh 
are  old?  The  person  who  has  trained  them  has  laid  them 
in  quite  thick  all  over  the  roof,  so  that  scarcely  no  sun  can 
come  to  the  few  Grapes  which  are  there.  Should  not  the 
old  canes  (which  only  put  forth  a few  weak  shoots)  be  cut 
away  in  November,  and  the  strongest  of  the  young  canes 
(some  of  which  are  two  years  old,  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  roof,  about  18  feet)  be  left,  say,  2 feet  or  3 feet 
apart  for  permanent  fruiting  canes?  I shall  be  much 
obliged  if  anyone  will  enlighten  me  on  the  subject  ?— Gloss 
Bov. 

1732. — Planting  Vines,  <Stc. — I am  erecting  a couple 
of  vineries,  three-quarter  span-roof,  facing  S.S.W.,  each 
25  feet  long,  12  feet  wide.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me 
how  many  Vines  ought  to  be  planted  in  each  house,  also 
the  best  varieties  for  cropping  and  flavour  ? The  borders 
will  be  inside,  4 feet  wide  and  3 feet  deep.  As  this  is  my 
first  venture  in  glass  I should  like  to  know  if  Peaches, 
Apricots,  and  Figs  could  be  trained  up  a back  wall  which 
is  7 feet  9 inches  high,  and  if  they  could  be  grown  in  pots  ? 
Any  hints  or  further  information  would  be  gladly  wel- 
comed.—Ignoramus. 

1733. — Begonias  losing  their  flower-buds.— 

Will  some  thoroughly  competent  Begonia-grower  kindly 
tell  me  the  cause,  and  also  the  remedy,  of  my  troubles  ? 

1 am  a great  admirer  of  Begonias,  both  of  the  single  and 
double  class,  and  have  grown  them  some  years,  but  I can 
never  depend  on  the  double  ones  opening  their  flowers 
properly.  Frequently,  when  the  bud  is  about  half  or  two- 
thirds  open,  it  suddenly  falls  off,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  while  others  adjoining,  and  under  same  treatment, 
open  their  buds  perfect.  It  is  very  annoying,  after  giving 
a good  price  for  bulbs,  to  be  so  disappointed  throughout 
the  season.— Anxious. 

1734. — Apples  falling  off.— I have  a large  Standard 
Apple-tree  which  was  loaded  with  fruit,  but  the  Apples 
are  constantly  falling  before  maturity,  and,  on  being 
opened,  are  found  to  contain  a maggot  in  the  core,  which 
has  entered  through  the  skin,  as  is  apparent  from  the  out- 
side. Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  I should  do  to 
prevent  this  another  season  ? It  is  too  late  now,  as  I oan 
see  that  nearly  if  not  all  are  so  affected.  I had  the  tree 
pruned  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  gardener  told  me  that 
it  was  healthy  in  every  respect,  and  would  bear  a good 
crop,  which  it  has  done  ; but  it  is  very  disappointing  that 
they  should  drop  off  in  this  way.— F.  E. 

1735. — Use  of  a Tomato  house  (or  vinery)  in 
winter.— I should  like  to  know  what  would  be  advisable 
to  place  in  a large  Tomato-house?  Tomatoes  will  be  taken 
away  by  the  end  of  this  month.  I see  in  a reply  in  Gar- 
dening to  “Use  of  Tomato-house  in  winter”  by  “ E.  H.” 
that  Lettuces  would  do.  What  kinds  would  be  recom- 
mended, and  when  is  the  right  season  to  sow  seeds  ? I have 
heat,  and  could  apply  it  if  anything  would  pay.  I must 
tell  you  that  my  house  isaspan-roof,  80  feet  by  21  feet,  and 
it  is  full  of  one-year-old  Vines,  but  as  they  would  be  cut 
down  to  the  soil  I could  grow  something  this  winter  and 
Tomatoes  next  summer  again,  and  after  that  the  Vines 
will  fill  the  house,  or  could  have  the  whole  house.— F.  C.C. 

1736. — Grapes— berries  and  stems  shrivel- 
ling—I have  a glass-house,  facing  south,  planted  a year 
ago  last  February  with  strong  Vines  : 3 Black  Hamburgh, 
3°B.  Alicante,  2 Foster’s  Seedling,  2 Gros  Colman  in 
front,  and  3 Peaches,  3 Apricots,  and  a Nectarine  at  the 
back.  I have  found  all  go  on  well  and  look  remarkably 
healthy,  some  of  the  Vines  bearing  twenty  and  thirty 
bunches  each,  and  the  trees  on  baok  wall  average  two 
dozen  fruit  each  ; but  here  oomes  my  difficulty.  I have 
noticed  that  in  several  of  parts  of  the  bunches  of  Grapes  of 
Gros  Colman,  the  stems  have  shrivelled  up  and  turned 
black,  the  berries  also  shrivel,  and  several  have  fallen  off, 
and  are  sour  and  useless.  I give  plenty  of  ventilation  and 
an  occasional  watering  with  manure-water  to  root*  in  out- 
side border.  Shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  " J.  C.  C.’*  or  some 
practical  reader  would  tell  me  the  cause  and  a remedy? 
The  Alicantesare  doingwell,  but  Foster’sSeedlingis  inclined 
to  follow  suit.  I may  add  I have  Tomatoes  also  in  here 
in  pots,  from  which  I have  cut  1501b.  Would  the  moisture 
from  these  account  for  it?  I light  a fire  occasionally 
during  wet  weather.— Energetic. 

1737. — Gas-boilers.— With  the  rapidly  shortening 
days  it  becomes  necessary  to  begin  to  make  preparation 
for  the  approaclung  winter,  and  I should  be  glad  if  some 
of  the  users  of  gas-boilers  would  give  their  experience  : 
1,  As  to  the  best  form  of  air-shaft?  2,  The  best  material 
for  its  construction?  3,  Its  durability?  I have  used 
during  the  last  three  years  a form  of  gas-boiler  which  is 
freely  advertised  in  gardening  papers,  with  a 2-inch  gal- 
vanised  iron  air-shaft,  and  1 find,  on  examination,  that, 
although  the  air-shaft  has  been  well  painted  each  year, 
that  it.  is  practically  rusted  out,  and  will  have  to  be  re- 
placed.  It  seems  that  the  combined  effect  of  heat,  mois- 
ture, and  the  acid  fumes  of  the  gas  is  to  cause  the  metal 
to  fall  off  in  the  inside  in  large  flakes  : but  three  t ears 
seems  a verv  short  life.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  iron  barrel  would  be  more 
durable  as  offering  more  substanoe  to  resist  these  com- 
bined causes.  But  would  it  not  be  possible  to  find  some- 
thing which,  without  being  unsightly,  would  not  be  acted 
upon  at  all  ? Another  point  of  interest  to  users  of  gas- 
boilers  is  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  carried  up  the  air- 


shaft.  Unless  the  up-current  is  sufficient  the  flame  is 
blown  out  by  down-draught,  and  the  plants  poisoned  by 
escaping  gas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  air  shaft  (3  feet 
above  the  exit  from  the  house)  is  often  as  hot,  or  hotter, 
than  the  pipes  in  which  the  water  is  circulating.  Is  this 
as  it  should  be? — K.  II.  O. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
ansivers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1738. — Lselia  grandls  tenebrosa  — J.  Crispin 
sends  a good  flower  of  this  splendid  variety.  It  is  cer- 
tainly above  the  average.  It  is  a very  fine  Orchid,  and 
thrives  well  with  the  other  Cattleyas  and  Laelias.— M.  B. 

1739. —  Odontoglossum  Insleayl  splendens 

(H.  II.).— Yes,  it  is  a very  fine  variety  of  this  species  ; full 
details  I gave  quite  recently,  which  you  may  see,  and  if 
you  have  been  holiday  making,  turn  up  the  back  numbers 
of  Gardening,  when  you  may  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest  what  I have  said  concerning  the  resting  of  this 
species. — M.  B. 

1740. — Dendrochilum  glumaceum  (T.  P.  Wat- 
son).—I fancy  your  plant  has  been  kept  in  too  cool  a place, 
and  it  should  never  he  allowed  to  get  dry.  See  that  the 
drainage  is  in  good  working  order,  and  give  it  more 
warmth  and  water.  This  plant  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  Golden  Chain  Orchid,  particulars  of  which 
were  given  a few  weeks  ago. — M.  B. 

1741. — Cattleya  Gaskeliana  (F.  Johnstone).— 
No,  this  is  not  C.  labiata.  There  are  some  good  plants  of 
what  bid  fair  to  be  this  species  about  the  country,  showing 
their  spathes ; but  they  will  not  be  in  bloom  for  three 
month  yet,  and  the  flower  sent  was  sold  you  for  the  true 
labiata.  You  were  sold  as  well  as  the  plant.  When  will 
this  question  be  settled,  I wonder  ? — M.  B. 

1742.  — odontoglossum  Wallisi  (C.  Tidmarsh).— 
This  is  the  name  of  the  flower  you  send,  which  was  sent 
out  from  M.  Linden’s  establishment  about  twenty-five  years 
ago.  It  is  a very  pretty  plant,  but  it  cannot  be  called  a 
showy  kind.  Yes,  it  has  long  slender  leaves.  It  comes 
from  Venezuela,  but  I do  not  know  at  what  altitude  ; but 
it  succeeds  well  with  the  Odontoglossums  of  the  crispum 
section.— M.  B. 

1743. —  Dendrobiums  not  thriving  (O.  Grim- 
shaw).—\\e  11,  if  you  will  persist  in  making  aquatics  of 
these  plants,  you  must  certainly  put  up  with  the  results. 
You  say  I recommend  plenty  of  water  when  they  are  grow- 
ing. Yes,  I do,  but  I do  not  advise  you  to  give  them  just 
double  the  quantity  they  require,  and  another  thing  I also 
recommend,  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  overlooked 
by  you,  and  that  is  good  drainage.— M.  B. 

1744. — Dendrobium  speciosum  IT.  P.  Watson). 
—I  think  some  time  back  I treated  upon  this  plant ; but  I 
do  not  think  I mentioned  the  fact  that  it  does  make  a 
quantity  of  roots  such  as  you  describe.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  plant  is  late  in  making  its  growth.  I should  like 
to  have  it  finished  or  thereabouts  by  now,  so  as  to  get  it 
well  rested.  It  flowers  in  the  winter  season.  It  is  not  a 
showy  flower,  the  colour  being  a creamy-white.  It  will  do 
without  shifting  for  years. — M.  B. 

1745. — Cattleya  Harrisoniae  violacea.  — J. 
Crispin  sends  a very  rich-coloured  flower  of  this  variety, 
which  a lady  who  called  upon  me  soon  after  its  arrival 
begged  of  me  to  give  her,  and  she  used  it  in  the  evening, 
backed  with  some  Maiden  hair  Fern,  for  her  personal 
adornment.  It  really  looked  quite  charming,  so  that  this 
plant,  although  introduced  into  cultivation  nearly  sixty 
years  ago,  still  is  a very  acceptable  adornment  to  a lady’s 
dressing.  It  is  a very  beautiful  variety,  and  it  frequently 
flowers  twice  in  the  season.— M.  B. 

1746. — Cyprlpediums  (T.  P.  Watson J.— I cannot  tell 
you  anything  respecting  these  plants  without  seeing  them. 
I should  not  say  that  you  have  any  specimens  requiring  a 
large  pot.  The  Lady’s  Slippers  are  strong-rooting  plants, 
especially  such  a kind  as  C.  villosum  ; but  I think  the  cause 
of  your  C.  Lawrenceanum  failing  to  flower  this  year  was 
through  your  having  kept  the  bloom  or  blooms  too  long 
on  the  plant  when  it  flowered  last  season.  I have  always 
been  under  the  impression  that  these  plants  liked  rather 
small  pots.— M.  B. 

1747. — Zygopetalum  rostratum.— J.  Hassock 
sends  me  a very  beautiful  flower  for  a name,  requesting 
some  hints  about  growing  it.  This  plant  is  a native  of 
British  Guiana,  and  consequently  requires  as  warm  a spot 
as  any  plant  we  grow  to  successfully  manage  it,  and, 
therefore,  if  you  can,  I would  place  it  in  ahouse  that  never 
fell  below  about  65degs.,  aua  it  should  always  be  kept 
moist,  so  the  drainage  must  be  exceptionally  good,  and  do 
not  overburden  it  with  soil,  which  should  consist  of  good 
peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss  in  about  equal  parts.  It 
likes  good  exposure  to  the  light,  but  requires  shading  from 
the  strong  sun.— M.  B. 

174S. — Masdevallia1  Davisi  (II.  Curzon).—' Your 
flowers  are  of  this  species,  well  coloured,  but  small.  I 
used  to  think  that  the  latter  quality  could  be  improved 
by  proper  culture,  and  I am  not  sure  but  this  will  not 
come  about  if  the  plant  is  properly  treated.  It  comes 
from  a great  elevation  in  Peru,  so  that  your  treatment  for 
it  cannot  be  called  good  treatment.  I should  say  you 
have  a good  orange-coloured  flower,  and  if  you  grow  it 
well  and  keep  it  cool  you  may  get  it  to  improve  in  size, 
and  to  do  this  you  want  to  keep  it  very  cool  and  moist. 
Do  not  put  it  into  a large  pot.  Keep  the  plant  in  a well- 
drained  small  pot,  using  for  soil  peat  and  Moss,  and  some 
light  turfy  loam. — M.  B. 

1749.— Laelia  crlspa  (J.  Leon  J.— This  is  an  excellent 
form  of  this  species,  having  several  good  points— viz.,  good 
broad  sepals  of  the  purest-white,  lip  large  and  most  ex- 
quisitely reticulated  with  rich-purple,  and  this  is  not 
closed  up,  hiding  its  beauty,  as  is  mostly  the  case.  It  is  a 
variety  that  you  may  hold  in  high  estimation,  and  which 
you  will  do  well  to  keep  well  ventilated,  especially  as  you 
say  “ it  has  opened  better  since  I have  grown  it  with  good 
free  air.”  I have  so  frequently  found  plants  do  better 
when  given  fresh  air  in  abundance,  and  to  this  end  I re- 
commend the  system  of  ventilating  invented  by  Mr. 
Toope,  especially  for  the  London  districts. — M.  B. 


1750.— Cypripedlum  Parlshl  ( J . Crispin).— This 
gentleman  sends  me  a spike  of  this  beautiful  Bpecies,  but 
the  heat  appears  to  have  been  too  great  for  it,  but  they  were 
shrivelled.  Last  year  I was  disappointed.  A reader  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidenhead  sent  me  a spike, 
which,  however,  was  as  useless  as  the  present  one.  This 
is  a very  pretty  kind,  and  deserves  to  be  more  frequently 
seen  in  our  collections.  The  flowers,  although  not  very 
gay  coloured,  are  freely  produced  ; the  sepals  are  greenish- 
white,  the  petals  being  the  same  colour  at  the  base,  spotted 
with  blackish-purple,  the  pendent  portion  beiDg  spirally 
twisted,  and  wholly  deep-purple  ; lip  medium  sized,  green, 
tinged  with  purple  ; the  spike  had  borne  five  flowers.  It 
should  be  grown  in  well-drained  pots  in  a mixture  of  peat, 
loam,  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  be  kept  in  the  East  Indian 
house  in  a nice  moist  atmosphere,  shaded  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. — M.  B. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  wc 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

J.  Hartley. — The  Mushroom  sent  in  a letter  was  Bmashed 

to  pulp.  Please  send  again  properly  packed. A.  J.  M. 

— Apply  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & Son,  Swanley,  Kent. 


Catalogues  received.—  Dutch  Flower  Roots  and 
other  Flattering  Plants.  Messrs.  \V.  Smith  & Son, 

Exchange  Seed  Warehouses,  Aberdeen. Daffodils, 

Irises,  Hyacinths,  Ac.  Messrs.  Barr  & Son,  King-street, 
Covent-garden,  London,  W.C.- — -Dutch  Bulbs  and  other 
Flowering  Roots.  Messrs.  Dobie  St  Dicks,  66,  Deans  gate, 
Manchester. 


BEES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  season  much  propolis 
is  gathered  by  Bees,  with  which  they  fill  up  all 
cracks  and  crevices  in  the  hive,  in  order  to  make 
all  snug  for  the  winter.  It  is  a resin-like  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  Horse-Chestnut  and 
different  kinds  of  Pine,  and  when  set  is  much 
harder  in  substance  than  wax.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  wax  the  Bees,  having  filled  them- 
selves with  honey,  form  a cluster,  and  hang 
from  the  top  of  the  hive,  suspending  themselves 
one  to  another  by  attaching  the  claws  of  the 
fore-legs  of  the  lowermost  to  the  hind-legs  of 
those  next  above.  They  remain  in  this  posi- 
tion for  some  hours,  during  which  wax  is 
secreted,  or,  rather,  the  substance  to  be  ulti- 
mately converted  into  wax,  and  thin  flakes 
exude  from  the  membrane  of  the  wax-pockets  ; 
upon  which  a Bee  leaves  the  cluster  and  passes 
to  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  there  clears  a space 
of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  where  it  lays  the 
foundation  of  the  comb  by  heaping  together  all 
the  lamina  it  has  secreted  after  having  converted 
it  into  true  wax  by  a kneading  process  performed 
by  its  tongue.  Other  Bees  follow,  who  add  to 
the  little  lump  of  wax  till  a rough  piece  is 
formed  about  half  an  inch  long,  in  which  there 
is  no  indication  of  the  form  of  cells.  Another 
set  of  Bees  now  take  in  hand  this  wall  of  wax, 
and  form  in  it  the  bases  of  the  cells.  As  the 
cells  are  drawn  out  the  wax-makers  increase  the 
magnitude  of  the  rough  partition  wall,  and 
so  the  work  goes  on. 

Feeding  stocks. — The  amount  of  stores  re- 
quired by  a stock  of  Bees  very  much  depends 
upon  the  manner  of  wintering  it,  because  the 
less  adequate  the  protection  of  the  hive  from 
cold  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  food  consumed 
It  is,  therefore,  false  economy  to  leave  the  Bees 
short  of  stores  ; those  with  more  than  sufficient 
are  not  only  safer,  but  usually  prove  stronger  than 
others  in  the  following  spring.  No  hive  at  the 
end  of  the  season  should  contain  less  than  20  lb. 
of  stores  to  carry  the  Bees  well  into  the  follow- 
ing spring.  The  amount  of  stores  in  a bar-frame 
hive  can  be  judged  by  examination,  as  a stan- 
dard frame  fully  stored  weighs  about  5 lb.  In 
the  matter  of  straw  skeps  much  care  is  required 
when  their  provision  for  winter  is  being  attended 
to.  Judging  their  contents  by  lifting  is  not 
always  safe,  as  age  of  combs,  probable  amount 
of  pollen,  and  so  forth,  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and,  again,  where  they  have  been  supered, 
much  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  honey 
that  has  been  taken  from  them.  Such  as  have 
been  deprived  of  a fair  quantity  of  surplus 
honey  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  feeding 
syrup,  which  will  be  well  repaid  by  the  Bees 
next  season.  All  feeding  of  stocks  should  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  September  or  beginning 
of  October,  for  if  delayed  later  the  weather  may 
become  too  cold  for  the  operation,  and  the 
Bees  refuse  to  take  the  syrup.  To  avoid 
robbing  and  fighting  among  the  Bees,  food 
should  be  supplied  in  the  evening.  Great  care 
must  also  be  taken  that  no  syrup  is  left  within 
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reach  of  other  Bees.  Stocks  in  bar-frame  hives 
found  to  possess  superabundance  of  stores  may 
be  deprived  of  some  of  their  combs,  which  may 
be  supplied  to  those  hives  having  a deficiency. 
Spare  combs  of  sealed  honey,  if  kept  from  granu- 
lating by  being  stored  in  a warm,  dry  atmos- 
phere, will  be  found  very  useful  to  supply  to 
needy  stocks  in  the  spring. 

Preparation  for  winter.— A bright,  warm 
September  is  of  great  value  to  the  Bee- keeper, 
as  it  enables  him  to  carry  on  gentle  stimulative 
feeding  to  encourage  increase  of  population  in 
the  hive,  and  thus  ensure  a large  number  of 
young  Bees  to  go  through  the  winter  and  be 
ready  for  hard  work  on  the  return  of  spring. 

In  preparing  Bees  for  winter,  the  main  points 
to  be  observed  are  abundance  of  sealed  stores,  a 
prolific  queen,  a large  number  of  young  Bees, 
and  sufficient  ventilation  in  the  hive  without 
draught.  Coverings  of  frames  for  winter  may 
consist  of  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  sack- 
ing, upon  which  vnay  be  placed  a piece 
of' thick  carpet  or  felt.  A bottomless  box,  the 
size  of  the  top  of  the  hive,  4 inches  deep,  having 
a piece  of  calico  tacked  on  to  the  bottom,  and 
filled  with  chaff  or  cork-dust,  makes  a good 
winter  cover  in  place  of  quilts.  Floor  boards 
should  be  scraped  and  cleansed,  and  damp  ones 
be  exchanged  for  dry,  with  as  little  disturbance 
to  the  Bees  as  possible.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  all  roofs  and  coverings  of  hives  are  sound 
and  storm  proof,  and  that  stands  are  firm  and 
strong.  Hives  with  double  sides  may  have  the 
spaces  filled  with  cork-dust  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  heat,  and  assist  in  keeping  an  even 
temperature  within  the  hive.  On  the  least 
indication  of  robbing  by  stranger  Bees  takin 
place  the  entrance  of  the  hive  should  be  close- 
so  that  one  Bee  only  can  pass  at  a time  ; this 
gives  the  inmates  of  the  hives  a better  chance  of 
defending  themselves.  Strips  of  cloth  saturated 
with  carbolic  acid,  and  packed  round  the 
entrance  of  besieged  hives,  will  generally  prove 
effectual  in  putting  a stop  to  robbing. 

S.  S.  G.,  Parhstone. 

1620. —Fowls  for  show.— To  prepare 
Spanish  Minorcas  or  Leghorns  for  show  they 
should  be  penned  up  from  ten  to  fourteen  days 
and  kept  dark— not  so  that  they  cannot  see  to 
eat  and  drink  ; it  whitens  the  ear-lobes  and 
makes  the  combs  come  out  better.  The  red 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  male  bird  will  certainly 
be  against  him.  Oatmeal,  Pea-meal,  and  French 
Buckwheat  or  Barley  are  very  good  foods  ; give 
also  a good  supply  of  grit  and  green  food.— N.  B. 

1514.— To  preserve  eggs.— The  following 
is  a good  recipe  : 10  quarts  of  water,  2 lb.  of 
salt,  2 oz.  of  saltpetre.  Boil  these  well.  When 
cold  add  8 good  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
quicklime.  Let  it  stand  for  three  days,  keep- 
ing it  stirred  each  day.  It  will  then  be  fit  for 
use.  If  preferred,  the  liquor  may  be  strained. 
The  eggs  must  be  well  covered  with  this, 
reserving  a little  to  pour  over  them  at  last,  as 
they  will  rise  to  the  top.  Sprinkle  just  a little 
lime  on  top,  cover  with  a lid  or  board,  to  keep 
air-tight.  I use  a deep,  red  earthenware  pan, 
with  a lid  to  it,  for  mine.  They  will  keep  good 
for  a year. — S.  E,  G. 

DUTCH  BULBS.  GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES. 

EVERY  DAY. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  & MORRIS  will 

1V1  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  DAY,  at  12  ojlock, 
large  consignments  of  named  and  mixed  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocus,  Narcissus,  and  other  Bulbs  from  Holland.  Lotted  to 
suit  large  and  small  buyers.  Over  twelve  tons  sold  weekly. 
Commissions  executed  and  goods  forwarded  to  all  parts. 
Sixpence  in  stamps  remitted  to  the  Auction  Rooms,  as  above, 
will  ensure  a supply  of  Catalogues  for  12  consecutive  auctions. 

QJTRAWBERRY-PLANTS. — Laxton’s  Noble, 
50,  3s. ; 100,  5s. ; 1,000,  40s. 

■D  ASPBERRY-CANES.  — Baumforth’s  Seed- 

Xv  lings  and  Semper  Fidelie,  50,  4s. : 100,  7s.  * 1,000,  50t.  ^_or 
wich  Wonder  and  Fastolf,  50,  2s.  6d.  ; 100,  4s.  bd.  ; 1,000,  3os. 

•HUTCH  RED  CURRANT-TREES,  strong, 

U 3-year-old,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  ; 10s.  per  100. 

All  carnage  paid.  P.O.O.  with  order. 

R.  BATH,  The  Fruit  Farm,  Wisbech. 

PANSY  CUTTINGS. 

I have  gained  3 gold  and  silver  medals  this  season  for  my 
famous  Collection  1892.  12  pairs,  1892  var.,  7s.  6d.  ; 1891,  12 
pairs,  3s. ; general  Collection,  12  pairs,  2s.  6d  , post  free.  Send 
me  List  of  varieties  in  stock.  Send  for  my  Autumn  List. 

A BAILEY,  JUN  , Pan6y  Grower,  Sunderland 


BULB 
CATALOGUE 

FOR  1892. 


EXPIRATION  OF  LEASE. 


CLEARING  my  ground— all  good  plants. 

12  MargucritcH,  '.Id. : 12  splendid  Double  Hollyhocks,  1 
12  Carnations  Is.;  12  Picotees,  1h.  ; 8 splendid  Carinas,  Is. 

8 Nicotiana  n’rtinis,  for  winter  blooming.  Is.;  30  splendid 
double  Wallflowers  (equal  to  Hyacinths  when  in  bloom).  Is.  , 
15  scarlet  Halvias,  Is. ; 6 Blue  Salvia  patens,  Is. ; 50 single  Wall, 
flowers,  Is.  ; 12  Heliotrope,  for  winter  blooming  1|-  Anylo- 
sent  carefully  packed,  carriage  paid.— G.  LETTM,  the  Chasct 
Kislingbury,  Northampton. 


T I- 


RUNNERS.  — “ British 

— Queen,”  best  Strawberry  for  private  gardens,  2s.  Kd.  per 
100,  free  — THOMAS  WA1TK,  Hcarnoor^  ----- 


STRAWBERRY 

Queen,”  best  Straw 


CONTAINS 

BULBS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

For  the  Garden  or  Greenhouse, 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus, Freesias,  Gladiolus, 
Anemones,  Ixias,  Fritillarias,  Lachenalias,  and 
hundreds  of  other  beautiful  and  interesting 
Bulbs,  either  for  the  Border  or  for  Pots,  also 
large  forcing  clumps  of 

CHRISTMAS  ROSES, 

Spiraeas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Deutzia,  Dielytras, 
&c. , all  specially  prepared  for  forcing. 

BEGONIAS. 

An  immense  stock  ; the  very  finest  strain  ever 
offered,  secured 

FIRST  PRIZE  at  the  Great  Begonia  Show  in 
June,  1892. 


WALLFLOWERS  and  SWEET  WILLIAM 

VV  PLANTS,  best  sorts,  100,  Is.  6d. ; 1,000, 10s.,  post  free.- 

« -nr.  1 O ( ' .U  1*7  i.nf  riollat, 


* * rijAIV  Ttt,  DCBL  BUrm,  lwi  IB.  w.  , 

SIMPSON  BROS.,  13,  South-row,  WestGallatown,  Kirkcaldy. 

BULBS.—  Hyacinths,  6,  named,  Is.  6d.  ; 12, 

-D  2s  6d  Tulips,  50,  2s. ; 100,  3s.  6d.  Crocus,  100,  Is.  3d. 
Narcissus,  double  white,  &c.,  50,  Is.  6d. , 100,  2s.  Smrwa 
japonica,  3s.  doz.,  carriage  paid.  12b.  worth,  103.— TU  KNEK, 
Lydiate,  Liverpool. 


P A-  R T 

CONTAINS 


IRIS, 


TV/TAGNmCENTNew^ Double  GERANIUMS, 

1V1  1892  1891.  1890,  38  var.,  5s. ; 50  var.,  6s.  6d.  strong  cut- 
tings. 6 Single  and  6 Doubles,  new,  2s.  9d.,  good  cuttings, 
free  —JOHN  BORE,  Barrow-hill,  Chesterfield. 

TTMBRELLA  PALMS  ! — Loveliest  plant 

U known  for  dinner-table  or  drawing-room  ; thrives  in  any 
living  room.  2 well-rhaped  plants  for  Is  3d. , 3 for  Is.  7d. 
Primulas,  choice  strain,  transplanted,  white  and  crimson,  in- 
valuable for  autumn  and  winter  flowering,  Is.  4d.  doz. , 2s.  3d. 
25,  post  free.— LAWS,  Nurseries,  Beocles. 


Probably  the  largest  Collection  ever  offered  ; 
Every  section  fully  represented  : 

English,  Spanish.  German.  Japanese, 
Crimean,  Siberian, 

And  a Grand  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Speci- 
mens from  all  parts  of  the  world,  including 
many 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS  FROM  THE  HOLY  LAND 

All  fully  described,  many  beautifully  illustrated, 
with  copious  instructions  how  to  grow,  &c. 


p03b  ireo. -XV  — — 

pORliR^ENHOUSES,  FRAMES,  &c  have 
X Cash  estimate  from  me.  Unglazed  Lights, , 6ft.  by  4ft. ., 
4s. : 4ft  by  3ft.,  3s.  each.  Carnage  paid  on  £3  orders.— 

MILLER,  Regent’s-square,  Hartlepool. 

STRAWBERRIES  next  year.— Plant  at  once. 
O Vicomte  Thury,  Keen’s  SeedliDg,  Laxtons  Noble,  Sir 

Tos  Paxton  President,  Elton  Pine,  Sir  Chas.  Napier,  and  Dr. 

Hogg ; strong,  healthy  plants,  true,  3s.  6d.  per free- 
—COOPER  & SON,  The  Nurseries,  Hadleigh,  ouffolk. 

FERNS  f— Trader— 25  sorts,  in  2£-in. , 12s.  100  ; 

mitnfnota  10s.  Large  A.  cuneatum,  Aralias,  and  Cyperup, 
in  48  s,  6°  do?  Large  Ferns,  10  sorts,  5s.  6d  doz.  Pa  ms  and 
Firus  1b  each.  Strong  seedling  Ferns,  stores,  6s.  100,  50s. 
1(S  in  variety.  A.  cuneatum,  and  P.  tremula,  for  potting 
on  in  21-in.  pots,  16s.  and  20s.  100,  packed free. . . oro 
j SMITH.  London  Fem  Nurseries.  Loughboro  -junction.  B. W 


IPERNS  from  DEVONSHIRE,  CORNWALL, 

X and  SOMERSET.— Instruction  book  for  making  rockery, 
nlanting  &c  . with  each  5s.  order.  12  named  varieties,  7s.  per 
fnn  3ftg  Parcel  Post,  2s.  3d.;  50  large,  3s.  bd.,  post  free. 
Catalogue,  2d.  Established  30  years.— GILL,  Lodging-house, 
Lvnton,  North  Devon. _ — = 

wfEW  BORDER  CARNATION  “Merry 

IN  Andrew,”  of  which  Mr.  J.  Shaw,  F.R.H.S.,  writes  : 
“ Verv  effective  and  unique — quite  an  acquisition.  Strong 
rooted  layers  Is  each.  10s.  dozen,  free.  Special  quotation 
r^rJpXo  ’ ANDRE  WS,  Oldfield.  Altrincham^ 


The  most  perfect  Collection  in  the  World, 
accurately  described,  freely  illustrated,  and 
contains  most  explicit  instructions  how  to  grow, 
soil,  situation,  &c.  ; also  selections  offered  at 
very  low  prices. 

NARCISSUS. 

This  family  is  thoroughly  represented  ; the 

CAN  READILY  BE  MADE  without  any  fear 
of  disappointment.  The 

Prices  are  greatly  reduced, 

And  only  first-sized  Bulbs  offered. 

FLORIST  FLOWER 
CATALOGUE 

Contains  most  complete  Collections  of  Pyreth- 
rums,  Phlox,  Pentstemons,  Pansies,  Violas, 
Hollyhocks,  Pinks,  and  many  other  popular 
subjects;  Herbaceous  and  Tree  Pseomes  (an 
immense  Collection),  and  many  other  popular 
families.  It  also  contains  my 

Celebrated  Collection  of 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

Which  contains  every  good  variety  worthy  of 
cultivation,  both  for  the  border,  for  pots,  and 
for  the  exhibition  table.  Also 

TREE  CARNATIONS 

For  Winter  Blooming ; large  plants,  full  of 
buds  and  flowers,  which  will  flower  through 
the  winter.  . „ _ 

4 CATALOGUES 

Are  now  being  issued,  and  may  be  had  free  on 
application  to- 


HhRISTMAS  BLOOM.— Shilling’s  Celebrated 

1 J Collection  of  Bulbs,  &c. , which  gave  such  great  satisfac- 
t-inn  last  season  now  ready.  Contains  12  Roman  Hyacinths, 
12  Narcissus  (Paper-white!  12  Narcissus  (Double  Roman),  b 
Wite  Lu“es  6 Freesias,  3 Deutzia  gracilis,  and  3 Spiraea 
lAponlca.  Carriage  free,  5s  6d. ; half  quantity,  3s.-C. 
SHILLING,  Bulb  Merchant,  Winchtield,  Hants. 


niULHxivJi  — =r — rr j 7 

F you  are  wanting  really  good  Bulbs,  &c.,  at 
- - moderate  prices,  write  for  Autumn  Catalogue  to  C. 
SHILLING,  The  Nurseries,  Winchheld,  Hants. 

o“S2Sa.&“s,T.. 

Villette,  Guernsey. 


v uiette,  uucinocj. — , . r~ 

DYRETHRUM  (Mont  Blanc),  best  dble.  white 

- - for  market.  Extra  strong  plants,  three  years  bed,  20s. 
per  100,  or  £9  per  1,000.  Cash  with  order.-J.  LEACH, 
Broad-road,  Sale,  Cheshire. 


broaa-roau,  oaie,  vmcoimv. 7 — ; : 

T ILIUM- CANDIDUM. — “ See  articles  Aug 

1 I n-7. u a lost-  Week's  Work,”  Is.  9d.  dozen  ; 11s.  100. 

White  Roman  Hyacinths  Is  9d.  dozen. 

?°6dleiM°m^h^rCD^3'v^n^hutSB^'lebr^lS1^-  ™ • «• 
dn/en  1 Mixed  border  Narcissus,  single  and  double.  2s.  100. 
A°1  sSiendid  bulbs,  not  small  rubbish.  5s  worth  post  f ree.- 
w <j)IKPPARD,  Seedsman,  Hounslow,  Middlesex^ 


pairs,  3s. ; general  Collection,  12  pairs,  23.  bd  , post  iree.  oenu  i a _ 

me  List  of  varieties  in  stock.  Send  for  mj 'Autumn  List.  1 A f A 

A.  BAILEY,  Jun  , Pansy  Grower,  Sunderland.  IJkl  It  ILF  k 

PRIMULAS.— Bull’s  Premier  Mixture  ; nice  I UflMAQ  ff  H fl  L. 

X plants,  ready  for  potting,  is.  3d.  doz. ; 9s.  per  100,  free.—  | ||  U IllrtVJ  ■ ■■  ■ ■ ■ * J 

r.F.WTS  ft  SON.  Newtown  Nurseries,,  Malvern. I _ 


— piUiilUb,  icauj  ivn  pucciu6,  ■ i 

LEWIS  & SON,  Newtown  Nurseries,  Malvern. 

TTENRY  & CO. -Winter- flowering  Plants.  — 
XL  Begonias,  showing  bloom,  6 var.,  is.  6d.  Salvias,  4, 

■»  a .1  r»l 1 Vl.m  nvw-1  mViitxi  X 1c  A.11  fr66. 


_ egouiao,  oiiuniuo  - ..  7 , « a 

Is.  2d.  Plumbagos,  blue  and  white,  4.  is.  2a. 
NeaJ  Amersham,  Bucks.  P.O.  High  Wycombe. 


Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM. 


VV  . Olim  

TROUBLE  CARNATION  CUTTINGS,  mclu- 

,f  to8  olid  Mr.WhMf ff 

piptogt‘2s  i0(H‘  25? 9d..  post  free  Violets  and  Pansies,  as 
fast  week. — W.  SHEPPARD,  as  above.. 


r A HOP  SNOWDROP  BULBS,  double  and 
T ARGE  iq  -1  000  13s.  Daffodil  bulbs,  120, 
^6d6  MB000.  10s..  Jar  pd.’  -J.  i 1 A_R_KlSt)N , FellsWe.  K .-ndal . 
TSTATiNUTS  — The  produce  of  sixteen  trees, 
W loV  each ; Maidenhead.  Answers-"  X.,'  Ofhce,  37, 
Southampton-street.  Strand. 


aiat  T mpTlON  BULBS.— 6 named  Hyacinths 
0°,3wMte  3 coloured),  14  Tulips,  50  Crocuses,  25  Narcissus 
,Y  to  ) 12  Scilla  campanulata,  6 Spmea  japonica. 

Lo1f2^  4s.°6dL  100PNarcissus,  2s.  6d„  carnage 

paid.— TURNER  Lydiate.  Liverpool. 


JtiXNEjXV  LQUlucv-l  I — 

nAYTjREENROUSES  in  winter.  —Green - 

“ d deliahted.-TURNER,  Lydiate,  Liverpool. ; __ 

^jaiq  ^a^lkl^fTee. — TURNER,  Lydiate^LivemooL^^ 

-KTARCISSUS  (Pheasant-eyed  grandifiorah 
IN  double  white,  50,  Is.  6d. ; 100,  2s.  6d.  . 1.000, 20s  , car.  ru 
Crocus.  100,  Is.  3d  - — mrTRNER.  T.vdiate.  Liverpoo  ■ 


HUTTINGS. — Pansies  (Show  and  Fancy),  "L  io- 


named  sorts,  is.  aa.  

STRAWBERRY  JOHN  RUSKIN,  earliest  m 

iqq  jqs.  Phloxes,  early  and  laif, 
Sstso?tsWnamed2:  V2,'  tsl  post  free  .-CRAMS,  Dunblane. 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


September  10,  1892 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAH  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  a.  H.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin, 

Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Lifo.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 

JAKEMAN  & CARVER.  Prlnterg,  Hereford 


oEsJn 


HEATHMAN’S 

LADDERS. 

A wonderful  convenience. 
Separate,  or  form  steps  or 
extend  to  varying  heights. 
Height  closed:  6ft.,  7ft.,  8ft., 
9ft.  9in.  ^Extend  to  10ft.  6in., 
12ft., 14ft., 17ft.  Price  16s.6d., 
19s.  Gd.,  22s.  fid.,  26s.  6d. 
Larger  made,  carriage  paid. 
ENDELL  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C. 

THE  NEW  INSECTICIDE. 

Sutherland’s  Insecticide 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
Insecticide  yet  produced,  and 

THE  ONLY  INSECTICIDE  INSTANTANEOUS  IN  ITS  ACTION 

Destroys  Brown  and  White  Scale,  Mealy  Bug,  Thripa,  Red 
Spider,  Green  and  Black  Fly,  &c  , See.,  without  injury  to  the 
most  delicate  foliage.  No  washing  or  syringing  with  water 
required.  Also 

SUTHERLAND’S  MILDEW  DESTROYER. 

Instantaneous  and  effective  in  the  removal  of  Mildew  from 
plants  of  all  descriptions,  Roses,  Hops,  &o.  Prevents  Tomato 
Disease. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  10d.,  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  and  Is.  6d, 
Per  Gallon,  10s. 

Wholesale  prices  on  application  to 

JOHN  SUTHERLAND, 

VICTORIA  NURSERY,  LENZIE. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Complete  with  Ventila- 
lators,  Irons,  Staging, 
Glass,  &c.,  made  in  sec- 
tions Can  be  erected  by 
aDy  handy  man.  7 ft.  by 
5 ft,,  56s.  ; 9 ft,  by  6 ft., 
£4;  12  ft.  by  S ft.,  £6. 

70-page  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue free. 

APPROVAL. 

WALTON,  MUSKHAM,  NEWARK. 


FRAMES!  8/-! 

Free  100  miles  ! New  and  Second-hand.  All  sizes.  An  ab- 
solute fact ! Don’t  disbelieve  because  price  absurd,  but  write. 
— G.  BLUFF,  5,  City  Buildings,  Liverpool. 


GLASS-CHEAP  GLASS 

IN  STOCK  SIZES. 

15.oz  per  100  ft  8.  M ( 12  by  10, 18  by  12, 18  by  14.  34  by  H, 

1.1  02  , per  iwn-.  es-  <*• . 14  by  i2, 2o  by  12,  IS  by  16,  21  by  16. 

-1-02.,  ” us--a'  1.16  by  12, 16  by  14, 20  by  16, 24  by  18.  &e. 

Paints  and  Varnishes  at  Low  Prices.  Flooring,  5s.  per  square 
Matching,  4s. ; 2 by  4,  at  id.  per  foot  run ; 2 by  7,  at  id. 
Horticultural  Work  of  all  descriptions,  Ironmongery,  &c. 
Catalogues  Free. 

THE  CHEAP  WOOD  COMPANY, 

72,  Bishopsoate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


a.  3\r  i> 


ARCHITECTS’ 
CARDENS. 


CONTENTS : 

Garden  Design. 

Natural  and  False  Lines. 

“ Uncultivated  Nature.” 

The  True  Landscape. 

Buildings  in  Relation  to  the  Garden. 
Time  and  Gardens. 

True  Use  of  a Garden. 

Formal  Gardening. 

“ Nature,”  and  what  we  mean  by  it. 
“ All  our  Paths  ” are  Crooked  ! 

“ The  Only  Garden  Possible  !” 

“ No  Design  in  Landscape.” 

No  Grass  in  Landscape  Gardening  ! 

“ Improving”  Battersea  Park. 
Nature  and  Clipped  Yews 
No  Line  in  Nature  ! 

“Vegetable  Sculpture.” 


Price  5/- 


"The  garden- 

,V  York.  " Tm v.  <»AftDr.x  is  the  bust  organised  and  most  iiitercrtioc  "o  imalof  it« 
ftriutrl*.  “ That  excellent  i-trnxlical,  liir.  OaM'** 


I t)wt<  xiits  ?’ -J  L 
■-  Y;„f,  *«ir  rin.K  J iritis’’  3fu*<u, 

jniir,ia|a  0f  kind.” — Ciiari-*  31 

I-i  |irai»-  "f  its  merit  I think  I could  s-.-.y 
t->  *.»v  it  rii'hflv. • It'inr.MT  MaHNOOi,  Ia/\ 


urcidedlr  Biipcrior  to  an.  of  tlx- 
nKK.  Ro’ahir  Cqr<Jcn*.  Syil i. . 
oiiythinp.  howev-r  str»rp,:f  1 


Weekly,  4d.  Monthly,  Is.  6d. 


Of  August  27,  1892,  contains  a Coloured  1’latc, 

GYTISUS  SCO  PARI  US  YAR 

And  the  following  Articles  and  Illustrations  : 


Apples 
Apples,  early 
Apricots 

Aster  diplostephioides 
Astiihe  chinensis 
Bouliie  Borde’aiee 
Broccoli,  hardening 
Buds,  choosing 
Carnation  Grenadin 
Castillejas.  the 
CatMeya  Eldorado  splendens 
Cauliflowers,  early 
Celery,  blanching 
Cbimapbilas,  N.  American 
Coelogyne  Dayana 
Cyclamen,  the  autumn 
Evergreens,  transplanting 
Everlasting  Peas  well  grown 
Flower  garden  in  summer  aud 
autumn 

Flower  garden  notes 
Fruit  crop3,  the 
Fruit-tree  flowers 
Fruits,  hardy 
Fuchsias 

Fuchsias  in  the  open 
Gardens,  insects  in 
Gentiana  asclepiadea 
Gentiana  oregana 
Glory  of  the  Snow 
Helenium  pumilum 
Hollyhocks 

International  Horticultural 
Exhibition 
Kitchen  garden,  the 
Lettuces,  standing 
Lilies,  Japanese 
Liliums  for  early  forcing 
Lily,  abnormal  forms  of  the 
Arum 

Lobelia  propagation 
Miltonia  spectabilis 


Nicotiana  affinis 
Odontoglossum  Harryanum 
Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum 
pallens 

Oncidium  Lanceanum  Louv- 
rexianum 

Oncidium  leucochilum 

Orchids 

Peas  failing 

Phloxes,  herbaceous 

Plant  houses 

Plants,  names  of 

Plants,  water,  for  cutting 

Plum,  Large  Imperial  Black 

Plums 

Potato  crop  of  1892 
Potato,  Wilson's  Ashtop 
Prunus  Pissardi 
Raspberries 

Romneya  Coulteri  at  Chester 

Rose  hybrids 

Rose  Lamarque 

Rose  season,  the  past 

Roses,  among  the 

Roses  for  arches  and  pillows 

Roses,  pot 

Roses,  showing  new 

Royal  Horticultural  Society 

Shrubs,  golden-leaved 

Solanum  Torreyi 

Stokesia  cyanea 

Tree  management 

Tree  notes 

Trees,  evergreen,  in  Scotland 
Trees  from  cuttiDgs,  raising 
Trees,  golden-leaved 
Trees,  renovating  old 
Tuberoses 

Vanda  teres  Candida 
Vanda  tricolor  Dodgsoni 
Verbenas  for  exhibition 
Zea  Mays 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Rose  Lamarque  on  a Wall.  Maize  or  Indian  Corn. 

A dnublespathed  Arum  Lily.  Tin  ce-spathed  Arum  Li'y. 

The  Gardes  Office:  37,  Southampton -street,  Strand, 
Londos,  W.C. 


With  nearly  700  Illustrations,  15s.,  post 
free,  15s.  6d. 


THE 


Vegetable  Garden 

Illustrations,  Descriptions,  and  Culture  of 
THE  GARDEN  VEGETABLES 
Of  cold  and  temperate  climates. 


London:  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street, 
And  all  Booksellers. 

FARM  and  HOME.— A Weekly  Journal  of 

1 Practical  Agriculture  and  Housekeeping.  Stock,  Dairy, 
Tillage,  Stable.  Pasture,  Orchard,  Market  Garden,  Poultry, 
House.  Weekly,  Id.:  Monthly  Parts,  5d. : Vearly  \o!s., 
7s.  6d.  Yearly  Subscription,  6s.  6d. ; Half-yearly,  3s.  3d.,  post 
free,  payable  in  advance.  , 

London  : 37.  Southampton-street,  Strapd.  w .C. 


LON  DON: 

JOHN  MURRAY, 

ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


WANTED,  at  the  EALING  FEVER  HOS- 

V V PITAL,  MAN  AND  WIFE,  without  encumbrances. 
The  man  to  be  good  all-round  Gardener,  and  will  be  required 
to  act  as  porter,  to  do  the  disinfecting,  and  attend  to  the 
ambulance,  &c.  The  woman  will  be  required  to  do  the 
laundry-work  and  the  charing  in  the  Hospital.  Joint  wages, 
26s.  per  week,  with  cottage,  coals,  gas,  and  kitchen-gar  len 
produce.— Apply  by  letter,  giving  full  particulars  and  refer- 
ences, to  Mr  CHARLES  JONES,  Public  Buildings, 
Ealing,  W. 


TENTS  ! TENTS  ! ! TENTS  ! ! ! — Suitable  for 

Gardens,  Crioket,  or  Camping-out  purposes.  40  feet  in 
circumference,  pure  linen,  with  pegB,  poles,  and  lines  com- 
plete. These  tents  are  white,  and  haTe  only  been  used  a little 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  cost  over  £6  each.  I will 
send  one  complete  for  30s.  Can  be  sent  on  approval.— 
HENRY  J.  GASSON,  Government  Contractor.  Rye.  Sussex. 

■DAEFIA  for  garden  tying,  best  quality,  by 
Tv  p.  Poet,  oarriage  paid,  1 lb.,  7d. ; 3 lb.,  Is. : 31b.,  Is.  61  : 
j ih  Sa  — -TAMF.S  CLIFFORD  85.  Bank-street.  Maidstone 

—SURREY  HILLS— £1—  FREEHOLD 

LAND,  18  miles  from  London,  20  feet  by  150,  for  £10, 
,yable  by  deposit  of  £1  and  18  half-yearly  instalments  of 
Elans.— Mr-  BROUGHTON.  Satsfleld.  Westerham. 


£1 


IDS.  Liaus. .UTU  AAtVVCtJAAAWe'.  — 

"FLOWER  POTS.— 12  8-in.,  20  6-in.,  50  5-in., 

L 50  4-in.,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  cases  and  sent  to  rafl  for  7s.  6d, 
Cash.— H.  GODDARD,  Pottery,  Dennett-road,  Peckham. 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


No.  706.— You  XIV. 


Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  “ 


IUDEX 


Almonds,  the  . . • • 

Alstrcemeria  aurantiaca 
Anemones,  Double 
Apples,  best  local  • • 

Apple-trees,  moth  and 
Asters,  China,  for  a 
room  . . • • . • • 

Begonia,  a good  winter- 
Howering — B.  Weltom- 

ensis  

Begonias,  Double,  from 

cuttings 

Begonia  tubers,  winter- 
ing.. 

Cabbage,  Spring 
Carnations,  “Marguer- 
ite’   

Cherries,  Morello 
Chestnut-trees  . . 


Chrysanthemums,  out- 
door   

Chrysanthemums  — se 
gonable  notes  . . 
Climbers  in  the  Orch 
house 

Conservatory 
Creepers,  evergreen 
Dahlia-roots,  planting 
Dielytra  spectabilis 
dividing 

Ferns,  Maiden-hair 
Fruit  garden 
Fruit-growing  for  pro 
fit  . . • • • • . 

Gaillardias,  Perennial 
Garden,  a small  town 

Garden  work  -• 

“ Geraniums,"  beduin 


403 

403 

407 
4C4 

413 

414 

404 

405 
404 

408 

412 

413 

404 

405 


Gloxinias  from  seed  . . 
Grapes  — berries  and 
stems  shrivelling 
Greenhouse,  heating  a 
lean-to  .. 

Greenhouse,  unheated  . 
Hydrangeas,  treatment 

of 

Ivy,  name  of 
Leaf-mould,  making  . . 
Leaf-mould,  substitute 
for.. 

Lilies  in  winter 
Lilies,  peat  for 
Lily,  an  Arum 
Liquid-manure 

Melons,  &c.,  groivir  g .. 

Murl  from  a pond 
Mushrooms,  maggots  in 


403  I Musk  in  pots 

Narcissus  for  wreath- 
409  making  ..  -.  • -.- 

Nierembergia  rivularis 
406  Oak  and  Beech-trees, 

404  border  under  . . 

Orchid  “ beginner,  an 

406  Orchids  to  grow  with 
414  Dendrobium  nobile  . . 

403  Outdoor  garden 

Peach-trees,  &c 

405  Peas,  Dwarf 

413  Peas,  Sweet  . • • - 

412  Pelargoniums,  Ivy-leaved 
410  Periwinkles,  planting  -. 
405  Plants,  hardy,  for  fur- 

410  nishlng.—  II 

405  Plants,  storing,  xn  a 

411  room  


406 

403 
405 

414 

407 

407 

404 

409 

411 

412 

405 
414 

410 
410  I 


Plants,  hard-wooded 
Plants,  taking  up  bed 
ding 

Plums,  fine 
Pium-tree,  an  Orleans 
Portland  cement 
Potatoes,  Ashleaf  Ki 
ney 

Questions  and  anew* 
Raspberries  and  Stra 
berries 

Raspberries,  treatme 

of ,, 

Rose  Reine  Marie  Hs 
riette 

Roses  on  their  o\ 
roots 

Roses,  Standard, 
Dwarfs 


401  Roses,  two  good  old  .. 

Seakale,  moving 
403  Stove  

414  Thrips,  destroying 

410  Thunks  ..  •• 

401  i Tomato-house,  use  ot  a 
! Town  garden,  work  in 

411  the  

415  'Tree-roots,  large. . 

Tulip-seed 

409  , Vegetable  garden 

Vinery,  management  ot 

409  a ..  ... 

Vines,  &C-,  planting  .. 
414  I Vines,  treatment  of  . . 

I Violets  in  winter.. 

414  Week’s  work,  the  coming 

Window  gardening 

414  Woodlice,  plague  of  . . 


414 

41t 

404 

405 
407 
411 

404 

411 

403 

404 

410 

410 

409 

406 
401 
404 
404 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Early  next  month  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
storing  Chrysanthemums  away  under  glass.  If 
pushed  for  room  for  a week  or  ten  days  at  that 
time  the  later  ones  may  be  left  out-of-doors  for 
a time  with  tolerable  safety,  but  all  the  earlier 
of  the  October,  November,  and  mid-season  kinds 
ought  to  be  under  cover  before  the  first  week  in 
October  has  gone  over.  An  early  frost  or  two  may 
be  reasonably  expected  before  long.  All  things 
considered,  there  is  no  real  gain,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  by  leaving  the  main  stock  out  after  the 
first  week  in  October.  Even  when  left  outside 
the  weather  will  need  to  be  closely  watched  for 
the  last  week  of  the  time.  It  is  a difficulty 
recognised  by  most  growers  in  private  establish- 
ments to  find  sufficient  room  much  earlier  than 
the  time  indicated.  Fruit-houses  have  to  be 
duly  considered  for  the  future  well-being  of  the 
Vines  or  other  kinds  of  fruits.  Pruning  can- 
not be  carried  out  in  many  cases  during  pep- 
tember,  and  then,  when  done,  only  partially 
pruned.  After  this  has  been  seen  to  a good 
number  of  the  Chrysanthemums  can  be  stored, 
the  partial  shade  not  being  such  as  to  do 
much  harm  before  the  rest  of  the  foliage 
falls,  when  more  light  for  the  plants  can  be 
had.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  house  their  stock  in  other  than  fruit- 
houses  will  find  an  advantage,  probably  saving 
any  future  shifting  until  the  plants  are  out  of 
flower.  In  any  case,  overcrowding,  if  possible, 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  plants,  whilst 
out-of-doors,  will  have  had  plenty  of  light  and 
air.  When  taken  inside  and  crowded  together 
the  very  opposite  is  the  case  ",  hence  the  leaves 
soon  fade  to  a sickly  yellow,  and  die  off  before 
their  functions  have  been  completed.  This 
must,  with  the  concurrent  evils  of  mildew  and 
green- fly,  injure  the  future  character  and  keep- 
ing qualities  also  of  the  flowers.  If  compelled 
tostand  together  somewhat  thickly,  it  will  be 
a better  plan  to  form  two  or  three  small  groups 
rather  than  one  large  one.  This  will  allow  of 
more  ventilation,  and  be  also  better  for  watering 
and  other  purposes.  Those  who  group  together 
excessively  thick  should  bear  in  mind  that  they 
do  not  by  that  process  add  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  display  beyond  mere  colour.  Individual 
varieties  of  much  beauty  are  often  thus  lost  sight 
of  through  being  overshadowed  by  larger  and 
more  showy  kinds.  When  storing  the  plants  a 
sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  for 

Mildew,  light  dustings  of  sulphur  being 
<nven  wherever  necessary.  Caterpillars  and  ear- 
wigs will  also  require  looking  after  ; these  had 
better  be  destroyed  before  they  commence  the 
work  of  destruction.  Washing  the  pots  and 
seeing  to  the  drainage  are  regular  items  of  work 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  removing  at  the 
same  time  any  green  scum  that  may  have  grown 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  A light  stirring  of 
the  soil  will  do  no  harm.  The  length  of  the 
sticks  can  now  be  fairly  well  gauged;  little 
pieces  sticking  up  above  the  flowers  do  not  look 


well — in  fact,  they  are  in  the  way  of  large 
flowers  frequently,  not  to  say  causing  injury 
where  in  contact  with  them.  Ventilation  is  a 
most  important  item  in  Chrysanthemum  culture 
as  soon  as  they  are  taken  inside.  In  this 
respect  the  treatment  given  to  fruits  under  glass 
for  the  well  ripening  of  the  wood  and  that 
suited  to  the  Chrysanthemums  is  about  the 
srme  ; hence,  the  free  circulation  of  air  accorded 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  whenever  possible, 
is  beneficial  to  both,  with  a little  fire-heat  later 
on  for  mutual  assistance  if  the  weather  is  un- 
propitious.  For  Chrysanthemums  avoid  by 
every  possible  means  a close,  damp  atmosphere  ; 
also  shade  where  it  can  be  avoided,  as  welL  as 
keeping  the  plants  far  removed  from  the  glass. 
When  the  plants  are  taken  indoors  liquid- 
manure  should  be  dispensed  with,  both  by 
reason  of  the  smell  and  the  encouragement  given 
to  a greenish  growth  resulting  from  its  frequent 
use  wherever  the  water  drains  away.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  use  one  or  more  of  the  artificial 
manures  instead  of  the  foregoing  for  the  nex 
few  weeks,  and  probably  with  better  results  m 
the  bargain.  The 

Earlier  sorts  now  and  for  the  past  few 
weeks  in  full  beauty  will  only  require  clear  water 
given  them  ; with  this  they  should  be  fairly  well 

supplied.  These  early  Chrysanthemums  are  of 
great  service  in  the  conservatory  during  t ie 
latter  part  of  September  and  in  October,  supply- 
ing a long-felt  need.  It  is  not  advisable  to  aim 
at  large  blooms  by  the  thinning  process  to  any 
great  extent.  This  can  be  left  to  the  later  ones, 
and  even  then  it  is  carried  much  too  far.  As 
soon  as  these  early  kinds  are  past  their  beauty , 
take  care  of  the  requisite  number  of  stools  lor 
future  stock.  Do  not  let  the  plants  be  turned 
out-of-doors  to  take  their  chance,  the  coolest 
house,  however,  from  which  the  frost  is  only 
just  excluded  will  suit  them  very  well.  I he 
latest  of  all,  which  carry  the  season  up  to  Christ- 
mas, should  of  the  two  be  stood  further  apart 
than  the  November  sorts,  the  preservation  of 
the  foliage  being  even  more  necessary  than  m 
their  case.  If  too  much  encouragement  by 
stimulants  be  given  to  these  late  kinds,  they 
will  push  forth  into  further  growth  at  the 
expense  of  the  flowers.  A rather  dry  atmos- 
phere with  plenty  of  air  given  them  mi  jc 
productive  of  the  best  results.  In  Chrysanthe- 
mum culture  there  is  a danger  of  growing  too 
many  plants  andbeyond  what  the  accommodation 
can  take.  Thus  overcrowding,  with  its  ultimate 
evils,  ensues.  It  is  better  to  grow  a less  number, 
with  less  labour,  but  more  satisfactory  results 
when  the  period  of  flowering  arrives. 


varieties  for  flowering  out-of-doors  of  the  large- 
flowering  section.  Many  others  might  be  named 
which  succeed  equally  well;  but  as  so  much 
depends  upon  the  weather  and  the  position  they 
are  growing  in,  they  are  not  nearly  so  certain  of 
living  satisfaction  in  the  open  air  as  those 
named  above.  Any  Chrysanthemum  specialist 
who  advertises  in  Gardening  will  supply  the 
plants  next  spring.— E.  M. 


1705.— Outdoor  Chrysanthemums.— 

Several  good  nurserymen  grow  a large  collection 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  can  now  supply  some 
of  the  new  French  early,  large-flowering  varie- 
ties • but  “ T.  Wells  ” will  find  the  largest  and 
best  collection  in  the  country  at  the  nurseiy 
of  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  at  Hither-green,  Lewisham, 
where  the  plants  will  now  very  shortly  be  in 
j flower. — B.  C.  R. 

Mme.  Desgrange  (white),  G.  Wermig 

| (primrose),  Mrs.  Hawkins  (yellow),  are  the  best 


1692  —Tulip-seed- — Sow  this  seed  in  seed- 
pans' or  well-drained  ordinary  flower-pots.  It 
may  be  sown  now  or  in  the  spring,  and  place  the 
pans  or  pots  in  an  ordinary  garden  frame.  Use 
moderately  rich  sandy  soil.  The  plants  will  not 
appear  until  June,  and  they  soon  turn  yellow 
and  die  down.  Very  small  bulbs  wil  be  formed 
at  the  base  of  each  plant.  Replant  these  small 
bulbs  evenly  over  large  pans  for  another  season  s 
growth,  when  they  may  be  planted  out-of- 
doors.  They  will  bloom  in  hve  years.— J . U.  R. 

1700.— Making  leaf  mould.— The  leaves 
of  nearly  all  broad-leaved  trees,  such  as  the 
Oak,  Ash,  Beech,  Elm,  Chestnut,  1 lane,  Syca- 
more, &c. , may  be  gathered  and  used  for  leaf- 
mould.  Place  them  together  m a heap  where 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  blown  all  over  the 
place  by  high  winds.  A large  heap  of  leaves 
put  together  in  the  autumn  contains  an  admix- 
ture of  Grass,  and  the  whole  together  would 
heat  violently.  It  is  a good  plan  to  turn  the 
heap  over  frequently,  or,  at  least,  to  prevent 
the  leaves  from  overheating  and  causing  them 
to  become  musty. — J.  D.  E. 

It  takes  a considerable  amount  of  time 

to  make  leaf-mould  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
decaying  the  leaves  in  a heap,  and  there  is  no 
better  way  to  retain  their  full  fertilising  value 
Place  the  leaves  in  a hole,  and  the  larger  the 
bulk  the  better,  as  then  the  fermentation  will 
hasten  decay.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months 
turn  the  heap  over  occasionally  to  let  the  air 
into  it.  Oak-leaves  make  the  best  leaf  mould, 
and  next  comes  the  Beech.  I should  not  use 
Walnut-leaves  unless  very  sparsely  mixed  with 
others,  but  the  Oak  and  Beech-leaves  are  longer 
in  decaying  than  the  softer  leaves  of  Poplar, 
Lime,  &c. — E.  H. 

the  leaves  in  a heap  in  some  sheltered  place  in 

the  autumn,  and  let  them  remain  u“dfils^fe^hf?rh°“t  °is 
two  years,  according  to  the  purpose  for  \\  h 
required.  Ash  and  Beech-leaves  are  about  the  w orst,  and 
Elm  and  Oak  about  the  best.— B.  G.  R. 

K393. — Narcissus  for  wreath-making. 

Ff  poeticus  ornatus  is  the  very  finest  for  this 

purpose,  and  is  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  as 
well  as  much  larger  and  finer  than  the  ordinary 
form  of  poeticus,  which  should  also  be  grown 
for  succession.  The  old  Double  AVhite  Nar- 
cissus is  large,  pure  in  colour,  and  very  fra- 
grant, and,  though  late,  should  also  be  grown 
largely,  and  for  early  work,  forcing,  &c.,  the 
Paper- White  Narcissus  is  also  most  useful. 

B.  C.  R.  T 

1654  —Taking  up  bedding-plants.— In  reply  to 
“ Imateur^  bo?h Fuchsias  and  “ Geraniums  ” can  be  very 

SSseSSS 

ing  ; they  require  only  to  be  kept  from  dust-dry  ness. 
Jameson. 
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GARDEN  WORK.' 

Conservatory. 

The  free-growing  climbing  plants  should  be  gradually 
thinned  out  where  they  obstruct  the  light.  This  refers 
more  especially  to  l’a9sion  flowers,  Tacsonias,  and  summer- 
flowering things  generally.  Abutilons,  several  varieties 
of  Ilahrolhamnus,  and  Plumbago  capensis,  with  its  white 
variety,  are  now  full  of  blossoms,  and  the  two  former  will 
continue  to  flower  pretty  well  all  winter  where  a tempera- 
ture of  50  degs.  is  maintained.  As  regards  flowering  plants 
generally,  there  are  yet  plenty  of  blossoms  without  drawing 
upon  the  reserves  which  are  intended  for  winter  blooming. 
Tuberous  Begonias  as  they  get  past  their  best  should  be 
moved  to  a cool  pit  to  die  down  and  go  to  rest.  Fuchsias 
when  they  cease  to  be  effective  may  be  placed  outside  to 
get  the  growth  ripened.  A degree  or  two  of  frost  will  not 
hurt  them,  and  the  ripening  effect  of  exposure  for  a month 
will  be  beneficial  upon  any  plants  which  are  intended  for 
next  year’s  display.  Fuchsias  are  so  quickly  grown  to  a 
blooming  size  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  keep  any 
plants  which  are  old  and  straggling  in  habit,  though  these 
latter  may  do  useful  work  planted  out  in  the  borders  along 
the  margins  of  the  shrubberry,  where  if  a little  protection 
in  the  shape  of  a mound  of  ashes  is  given  in  winter,  they  will 
be  quite  safe,  and  shoot  up  vigorously  from  the  base  in 
spring.  Cuttings  of  Fuchsias  that  were  put  in  early  in 
August  will  now  be  rooted,  and  should  be  potted  off.  If 
kept  slowly  growing  on  a shelf  near  the  glass  in  a warm 
greenhouse  all  winter,  and  pushed  on  rapidly  when  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen,  they  will  make  nice  early  flower- 
ing stuff,  either  for  small  pot  work  or  to  grow  into  speci- 
mens. Zonal  “ Geraniums  ’ intended  for  winter  blooming 
should  be  placed  in  a light  greenhouse,  and  the  flower- 
buds  now  forming  may,  if  flowers  are  required,  be  per- 
mitted to  be  developed.  In  a light  warm-house  they  will 
continue  blooming  till  after  Christmas,  and  may  then  be 
cut  down  for  propagating  purposes.  The  old  plants  will 
break  out  almost  directly,  and  will  soon  be  full  of  blos- 
soms again,  and  if  repotted  will  make  nice  plants  for 
summer  blooming.  The  earliest  Cyclamens  should  be 
placed  near  the  glass  in  greenhouse  where  a little  fire-heat 
is  U9ed  ; if  kept  in  pit  after  this  date  the  flowers  will  damp 
off.  Cater  plants  will  do  in  pots  for  the  present.  Cine- 
rarias and  Primulas  in  unheated  frames  or  pits  should 
be  matted  up  on  cold  nights  to  keep  them  safe  from  sudden 
frosts.  One  of  the  most  effective  plants  now  is  the  Scar- 
borough Lily  (Vallota  purpurea),  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
easy  bulbs  to  grow. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

There  are  several  plants  with  ornamental  foliage  which 
in  most  situations  will  be  hardy  enough  to  pass  through 
the  winter  with  only  the  protection  of  a well-constructed 
glass  roof.  Foremost  among  these  are  the  Fan  Palms 
(Charauerops),  especially  C.  Fortunei,  which  is  quite  hardy 
in  the  open  air  in  sheltered  districts.  Dracaena  indivisa  is 
also  quite  safe  without  fire-heat  under  glass  with  the  pot 
plunged  in  or  surrounded  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  Aralia 
Sieboldi  is  quite  hardy  in  sheltered  situations,  as  is  also 
its  variegated  variety,  and  both  are  striking  plants  in  the 
cold-house  or  for  decorating  the  hall  or  standing  on  the 
staircase  on  party  nights.  Arundo  donax  variegata,  Bam- 
busa  Fortunei  variegata,  Phormium  tenax  (New  Zealand 
Flax),  and  its  varieties,  Yuccas  in  varieties,  Farfugium 
grande,  and  Myrtles  in  variety  are  all  easily  grown,  and 
very  ornamental.  Myrtles,  for  instance,  would  make  a 
harming  background  trained  against  a wall  under  glass, 
in  which  position  they  would  flower  in  summer.  For 
covering  the  roof  there  is  nothing  better  than  Tea  Roses, 
which,  if  planted  out  in  a good  border  along  the  front  of 
the  house,  would  be  among  the  most  desirable  of  perma- 
nent roof  ornaments.  The  free-growing  kinds,  9uch  as 
Marbchal  Kiel,  Climbing  Niphetos,  William  Allen  Richard- 
son, Isabella  Sprunt,  Devoniensis,  Perle  des  Jardins,  and 
Safrano,  should  be  chiefly  relied  upon.  Lamarque  does 
beautifully  under  glass.  Laurestines  which  have  been 
grown  in  pots  all  the  season  will  be  very  effective  under 
gla89,  as  will  also  strong  bushes  of  the  Naked-flowered 
Jasmine.  Variegated  Hollies  in  large  pots  or  tubs  are  use- 
ful if  the  conservatory  is  of  large  size,  and  such  plant? 
might  be  plunged  in  the  ground  in  summer. 

Stove. 

Fires  must  be  U9ed  regularly  now  even  when  only  what 
are  termed  cool  stove-plants  are  grown,  as  the  nights  are 
cold  now.  Up  to  the  present  I have  only  lighted  fires  on 
cold  nights,  but  steady  warmth  is  required  now,  or  the 
lants  will  suffer  in  health,  and  where  Ixoras  and  other 
eat-loving  subjects  are  grown  it  is  not  customary  to  let 
the  fires  out,  except  in  the  hottest  weather.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  so-called  stove  plants  may  be,  and,  in 
fact,  are,  grown  with  less  fire  than  is  usually  considered 
necessary,  but  where  this  lower  temperature  is  med  great 
care  is  necessary  in  watering.  With  a lower  temperature 
less  moisture  should  be  employed,  both  in  the  atmosphere 
and  also  at  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Where  the  convenience 
of  a double  stove  can  be  had  the  warm  end  may  be  kept 
from  65  degs.  to  70  degs.,  and  the  cool  end  from  55  degs. 
to  60  degs.  This  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  growing 
the  plantsin  one  temperature.  As  Caladiums  lose  colour, 
gradually  withhold  water,  and  let  the  plants  go  to  rest ; 
in  fact,  no  plants  will  require  so  much  water  now. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. 

At  the  time  of  housing  these  there  are  several  matters 
the  carrying  out  of  which  is  important.  First,  they 
should  not  be  placed  in  a house  where  fire-heat  is  used, 
and  the  ventilators  should  for  a week  at  least  never  be 
altogether  closed,  and,  secondly,  every  plant  should  be 
examined  daily  to  see  if  it  requires  water,  as  the  plants 
coming  from  the  moisture-laden  atmosphere  outdoors  to 
t le  drier  atmosphere  of  the  greenhouse  will  require  at  first 
mare  water  than  they  ha.  e been  accustomed  to  receive. 

Window  Gardening. 

Bulbs  for  flowering  in  windows  and  rooms  may  now  be 
potted  and  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  outside  to  make 
roots.  Cover  the  pots  altogether  with  the  fibre.  Hya- 
ciuths  and  other  strong- rooting  bulbs  if  uncovered  will 


" In  cold  or  northern  district*  the  operation * referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  mat / be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  V here  indicated  ipith  .equally  good 
rest/  Its. 


lift  themselves  out  of  the  soil,  and  this  disturbance  a good 
depth  of  covering  prevents.  Cuttings  of  plants  from  the 
window-boxes  may  remain  outside  as  long  as  safe  from 
frost,  and  in  the  event  of  a sudden  frost  coming  they  can 
easily  be  covered  with  old  canvas  or  something  light  suffi- 
cient to  keep  off  frost.  Where  a few  hard-wooded  plants 
are  grown  they  should  be  shortly  taken  inside  and  placed 
in  a room  where  no  fire  is  used  for  the  present.  Bou- 
vardias  are  not  much  used  as  window-plants,  but  they  are 
hardier  than  is  commonly  supposed.  When  moved  from 
the  open  air  with  plenty  of  flower-buds  set  they  may  be  kept 
in  a room  till  they  are  all  expanded.  Afterwards  give  less 
water,  and  let  the  plants  go  gradually  to  rest.  It  was 
formerly  considered  these  plants  required  stove  treatment, 
but  though  they  will  grow  in  heat,  they  will  alsj  do  in  a 
cool-house. 

Outdoor  GardeD. 

The  season  for  taking  cuttings  of  bedding-plants  is 
waning.  I like  the  open  air  best  for  striking  “Geraniums,” 
as  they  do  not  damp  off,  and  the  growth  is  firmer.  There 
will,  of  course,  come  a time  when  heat  must  be  given  to 
the  late  cuttings  ; but  as  far  as  possible  I shall  strike  stock 
in  the  open  air.  The  less  things  are  coddled  the  better. 
Autumn  is  thought  to  be  a leisure  time  for  gardeners  ; that 
might  have  been  true  in  the  past,  but  is  not  so  now. 
There  is  no  quiet  resting-time  for  the  man  whose  heart  is 
in  his  work.  B“sides  the  propagating,  which  should  be 
hurried  forward,  there  will  be  a good  deal  of  picking  to  do 
among  the  flowers,  both  the  hardier  and  the  bedding- 
plants.  Dead  leaves  are  falling  from  Limes  and  other 
trees,  and  though  I have  no  sympathy  with  that  incessant 
sweeping  which  is  sometimes  carried  out  in  the  time  of 
falling  leaves,  still,  neatness  and  order  are  always  de- 
manded in  a garden.  Tuberous  Begonias  are  very  telling 
features  now.  as  are  also  Cactus  and  Pompone  Dahlias. 
Michaelmas  Daisies  are  among  the  best  ornaments  in  a 
garden  in  autumn  ; they  are  bright  and  freBh  without 
being  gaudy  and  glaring.  Look  over  recently-budded 
Roses,  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  have  taken  loosen  the  ties, 
and  9ee  that  no  suckers  are  permitted  to  break.  Ever- 
green shrubs  will  move  with  safety  now,  and  alterations 
involving  the  laving  down  of  turf  may  begin  at  any  time. 
A lawn  free  from  weeds  is  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  it  in- 
volves a good  deal  of  labour,  and  I do  not  think  there  is 
any  better  or,  in  the  long  run,  cheaper  plan  than  getting 
hold  of  a boy  who  will  work,  and  keeping  him  to  it,  digging 
out  the  weeds.  It  is  better  to  line  off  a narrow  strip  and 
make  him  clear  that  first,  and  then  shift  the  line  ; if  he  is 
allowed  to  run  all  over  the  lawn  the  chances  are  he  Mill  do 
no  good  anywhere. 

Fruit  GardeD. 

If  not  already  done  the  young  wood  of  Pyramid  Apples 
and  Pears  should  be  thinned  to  let  in  the  sun  and  air  to 
ripen  the  wood.  I prefer  to  do  this  work  earlier,  as  a 
crowded  tree  cannot  produoe  good  fruit.  Over-luxuriant 
trees  may  soon  be  root-pruned.  There  is  more  than  one 
way  of  doing  this.  The  simplest  way  is  to  dig  a trench 
round  the  tree,  and  cut  the  thick  roots,  undermining  the 
ball  as  much  as  possible,  90  as  to  cut  the  roots  which 
descend  perpendicularly.  The  distance  between  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  and  the  trench  must  depend  UDon  the  size  of  the 
tree,  but3feet  maybe  taken  as  theaverage  distance.  Better 
results  are  generally  obtained  by  lifting  the  roots  nearer 
the  surface  instead  of  merely  chopping  them  off  ; but  this 
involves  more  labour.  In  this  case  the  trench  is  opened 
further  from  the  trunk,  and  the  soil  worked  back  with 
forks,  lifting  out  the  roots  as  the  work  proceeds.  Young 
trees  may  be  taken  up  and  replanted  with  the  roots  properly 
distributed  ; but  it  will  be  better  to  wait  till  October, 
especially  if  the  young  wood  appears  fresh  and  green. 
Thin  out  the  young  wood  of  Raspberries.  The  old  canes 
which  have  borne  fruit  should  have  been  removed  as  soon 
as  the  crop  was  gathered.  Late  Grapes  must  have  a little 
fire-heat  now  ; both  nights  and  days  have  been  cold  lately. 
Peach-trees  where  the  wood  is  still  green  will  benefit  from 
being  warmed  up  with  a little  artificial  heat.  A free  cir- 
culation of  air  is  good,  but  the  air,  to  have  its  proper  ripen- 
ing influence,  should  be  warmed.  See  that  the  roots  of 
Peaches  in  inside  borders  do  not  get  too  dry.  Trees 
which  require  root-lifting  may  have  attention  at  once  if 
the  Peaches  have  all  been  gathered.  Bon  Chretien  Pears 
should  be  gathered  a little  before  they  are  ripe,  and  placed 
in  the  fruit-room  to  become  melting,  and  the  early  Berga- 
mots also. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Remove  exhausted  Peas  and  Beans.  Scarlet  Runners 
will  continue  bearing  until  cut  off  by  frost,  if  the  pods  are 
all  gathered  wh;n  large  enough  for  use.  If  seeds  have  to 
be  saved  it  is  a good  plan  to  plant  a short  row  somewhere 
to  produce  seed,  though  in  a general  way  enough  pods 
escape  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  gatherer  to  produce  as 
many  seeds  as  are  likely  to  be  required.  Sow  Chervil  for 
standing  the  winter.  Cut  Vegetable  Marrows  when  large 
enough  for  use  to  throw  9ize  into  the  9mall  Marrows  which 
are  coming  on,  and  that  will  grow  larger  if  notcut  by  frost. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  shelter  French  Beans  still  bearing 
freely  on  the  early  border.  Avery  light  covering  will 
suffice  to  keep  off  the  first  frosts  of  autumn.  Tiffany  or 
light  scrim  will  do.  It  very  often  happens  that  we  get 
one  or  two  frosts  in  September  sufficiently  severe  to  injure 
tender  vegetables,  and  then  for  weeks  the  weather  is  calm 
and  mild,  and  if  a light  protection  could  he  used  on  those 
one  or  two  night9,  such  plants  as  French  Beans  and  Mar- 
rows might  go  on  bearing.  Continue  earthing  up  Celery, 
also  draw  up  a little  more  soil  to  Leeks.  A few  seeds  of 
Brown  Cos  Lettuce  sown  now  on  a warm  border  may  be 
useful.  Cucumbers  in  hot  bed  frames  may  be  carried  on 
a little  longer  if  a warm  lining  of  manure  is  placed  round 
the  outside  or  along  the  back  only.  Cucumbers  planted 
last,  month  in  the  house  will  now  be  growing  rapidly.  Do 
not  stop  the  leaders  unless  early  fruiting  is  necessary.  Tne 
unstopped  plants  grow  more  vigorously  than  those  which 
are  pinched  early  in  their  growth.  Give  open-air  Toma- 
toes a good  pruning,  so  as  to  expose  the  fruit  and  get  it 
ripe  before  frost  comes.  E Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

China  Asters  are  among  the  very  best  of  town  plants  (I  am 
now  referring  to  the  annua!  varieties,  though  th6  same 
may  b?  said  of  the  perennial  class  with  fully  equal  truth), 
and  where  they  have  received  a due  share  of  attention 
these  showy  subjects  are  now  affording  a very  effective 
display.  A i showing  what  can  be  done  in  thi9  way,  I may 


mention  that  one  of  the  very  best  beds  of  Asters  I have 
ever  seen  was  growm  in  a garden  I had  some  years  ago  in 
the  heart  of  Bermondsey,  scarcely  a mile  from  London- 
bridge.  Asters  enjoy  a rich,  mellow  soil,  with  which  has 
been  incorporated  plenty  of  decayed  turf,  leaf-mould,  well- 
rotted  manure,  spent  Hops,  or  any  material  of  this  kind, 
and  also  to  be  kept  growing  on  steadily  from  the  first. 
Then,  with  a due  supply  of  moisture,  the  plants  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  attacked  by  green-fly,  make  a robust 
growth,  and  produce  abundance  of  fine  blossoms.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  at  the  end  of  March,  either  in  boxes  on 
a greenhouse-shelf  or  in  a frame  with  a gentle  bottom- 
heat,  in  a cold-frame  about  the  middle  of  April,  or,  lastly, 
on  a sheltered  border  out-of-doors  early  in  May.  In  this 
way  the  plants  often  do  exceedingly  well,  but  arc,  of 
course,  neither  so  large  nor  so  floriferous  as  those  started 
earlier.  There  are  now  a great  number  of  different  varieties 
or  types  of  Aster,  but  for  bedding  I prefer  the  dwarf 
Chrysanthemum-flow-ered  or  Sutton’s  Superb  bedding 
Aster  to  any  others.  The  Dwarf  Bouquet  Asters  are  very 
floriferous  and  nice  for  cutting,  the  blossoms  being  small, 
and  I have  recently  seen  a kind  called  Reading  Beauty, 
which  often  throws  nearly  a hundred  prettily  quilled 
blossoms  on  a single  plant,  a marvel  of  floriferousness. 
For  exhibition  (as  plants)  should  be  grown  such  as  Snow- 
ball (pure-white),  Triumph  (crimson),  and  Fire  King 
(scarlet).  The  finest  of  the  tall  Asters  is  the  Victoria,  with 
large  and  very  perfect  flowers  ; the  Patony-flowered  and 
the  quilled  or  English  Asters  also  grow  tall,  and  both  are 
excellent  for  cutting.  The  Comet  Asters,  of  which  the 
blossoms  are  much  less  formal— more  ragged— than  any 
others,  form  a very  favourite  class,  and  are  now  obtainable 
in  several  distinct  colours.  Get  the  last  batch  of  Zonal 
Pelargonium-cuttings  in  at  once;  unless  the  weather  is 
almost  abnormally  fine,  they  will  now  do  best  under  glass, 
in  a cold,  but  sunny,  frame,  or  on  the  shelf  or  raised  stage 
of  a light,  airy  greenhouse.  Give  the  greenhouse  a 
thorough  turn-out  and  cleansing,  and  a coat  of  paint  also, 
if  required,  and  begin  housing  the  most  tender  plants  as 
soon  as  possible.  See  that  all  heating  apparatus  is  in 
thorough  working  order,  and  sweep  flues,  chimneys,  &c., 
before  bringing  them  into  use  again.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK 


Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  September 
17  th  to  September  24  th. 

Planted  out  Cabbages  for  early  spring.  Ellam’s  Early 
and  Enfield  Market  are  the  kinds  chiefly  grown,  and  with 
me  they  generally  follow  the  Spring  Onions,  with  only  a 
deep  chopping  over  with  the  hoe,  and  then  rather  deep 
drills  are  drawn  with  the  corner  of  the  hoe,  in  which  the 
plants  are  set  out  18  inches  apart.  Ellam’s  Early  may  go  a 
little  closer.  In  addition  to  the  main  bed  in  the  open 
quarter,  I always  plant  a part  of  an  early  border  with 
Ellam’s  rather  thickly,  treating  them  in  the  way  we  do  Cole- 
worts.  As  soon  a9  they  come  to  a usable  size  cut  them, 
and  pull  up  the  stems  ; this  crop  is  usually  a valuable  one, 
turning  in  so  early.  Made  a last  planting  on  warm  borders 
of  Brown  Cos  Lettuce.  I have  said  a last  planting,  but 
this  is  correct  only  so  far  as  I have  filled  up  all  the  land 
available  for  them.  It  is  well  known  that  Lettuces  may 
be  planted  in  open  weather,  though  it  is  better  to  plant  in 
quantity  early  in  autumn,  filling  up  where  necessary  if 
the  plants  go  off  from  any  cause,  always  keeping  a bed  of 
late-sown  plants  in  reserve.  In  addition  to  Lettuces  out- 
side, which  will  be  protected  in  various  ways,  a couple  of 
frames  have  been  planted  with  Lettuces  and  Endives 
to  meet  emergencies,  and  others  will  be  planted  as  soon 
as  the  Melons  and  Cucumbers  are  cleared  out.  Filled  a 
pit  with  Marie  Louise  Violets  ; others  will  be  filled  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  I am  a few  days  later  than  usual  this  season. 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  is  a good  time  to  move 
Violets.  The  Russians,  or  some  of  them,  will  be  lifted  and 
placed  in  warmer  situations,  such  as  the  foot  of  a south 
wall  or  hedge.  If  moved  with  balls  they  do  not  receive 
any  check,  but  get  established  and  come  up  into  bloom  at 
once.  Gathered  early  Apples  and  Pears — all  those  fruits 
which  come  off  easily  when  lifted  up.  The  proper  way  to 
gather  fruit  is  to  go  over  the  trees  three  times  with  inter- 
vals of  several  days  between.  We  thus  get  three  gatherings 
which  follow  each  other  in  succession.  All  choice  dessert 
Applesand  Pearsshouldbe  treated  in  this  way.  When  a dish 
is  required  very  early,  the  flavour  can  begot  up  by  moving 
the  fruits  into  a temperature  of  65  degs.  to  70  degs. , lay- 
ing them  carefully  in  a box  or  basket,  and  covering  with  a 
sheet  of  cotton  wadding.  Moved  Azaleas  and  choice  hard- 
wooded  plants  to  a cool-house  from  the  open  air.  The 
house  will  be  left  open  night  and  day  for  the  present  when 
mild  and  calm.  This  will  make  the  change  so  gradual 
that  there  will  be  no  fear  of  loss  of  foliage  through  change 
of  conditions.  Finished  potting  up  Arums  and  other 
winter-flowering  stuff.  Tney  are  at  present  outside,  but 
will  be  removed  indoors  before  frost  comes.  They  are  not 
so  likely  to  lose  foliage  if  left  outside  for  a time  after  lift- 
ing for  the  roots  to  get  hold  of  the  new  soil.  Looked 
over  Chrysanthemums  to  pinch  and  disbud.  The  buds  on 
many  plants  are  developing  fast  now,  and  the  first  or 
crow’n  bud  will  be  injured  by  surrounding  growths  unless 
great  attention  is  given.  Where  a large  collection  is  grown 
there  is  a wide  difference  in  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
the  first  or  the  crown  bud.  Liquid-manure  may  be  given 
as  soon  as  the  buds  appear,  but  not  before.  Top-dressed 
Cucumbers  in  house.  Tied  down  young  shoots,  and 
pinched  off  tendrils.  Looked  over  ripe  Grapes  to  remove 
a bad  berry  here  and  there.  I am  specially  careful  now 
not  to  make  any  dust  in  the  house,  and  if  a stray  lateral 
at  any  time  gets  a leaf  against  the  glass  it  is  promptly 
remov  ed. 


1630.— Dividing  Dielytra  spectabilis— Take 

up  your  plant  in  February.  If  it  is  a large  one  you  may 
divide  it  into  several,  but  every  piece  must  have  a crown, 
which  is  quite  prominent  at  that  time  of  year.  Small 
plants  are  not  effective.  The  room  should  be  large 
enough  to  occupy  7-inch  pots.— J.  C.  C. 

loll  — Plague  of  woodlice —The  voodlice  prob- 
ably hide  where  the  soil  touches  the  wall  : pour  boiling 
water  down  at  the  base  of  the  walls,  or  paraffin-oil  ; 
several  applications  will  probably  be  necessary.  Lay- 
pieces  of  slate-tile  or  board  about  for  the  woodlice  to 
creep  under.  Search  for  them  at  night. — G S.  S, 
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I V Y - L E AVED  PEL ARGONI U MS. 

FoR.  decoration  the  best  varieties  of  this  section 
of  Pelargoniums  are  quite  equal  to  the  Zonals, 
and  in  the  character  of  their  growth  are  superior 
to  them.  In  the  colour  of  their  flowers  they 
range  from  pure-white  through  the  various 
shades  of  pink  to  red  and  dark  crimson.  The 
flowers  of  both  the  single  and  the  double  varie- 
ties of  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  in  some 
respects  preferable  for  cutting  to  those  of  the 
Zonals,  as  they  are  less  formal  in  shape  ; grown 
in  hanging-baskets,  with  their  branches  allowed 
to  droop,  or  trained  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom 
part  as  well  as  the  top  of  the  baskets,  they  are 
very  effective.  Like  the  Zonals,  they  aie  not 
much  troubled  with  insect  pests,  a matter  worth 
taking  into  account,  as,  independent  of  the  in- 
jury that  is  done  by  insects  to  such  plants  as 
they  prey  upon,  their  destruction  and  the  means 
necessary  for  it  occupy  a considerable  amount 
of  time.  The  plants  are  free  growers  and  equally 
free-flowering.  The  soil  they  require  is  such  as 
answers  for  the  other  kinds  of  Pelargoniums— 
good  loam,  with  a fair  amount  of  vegetable 
mitter  in  it,  enriched  with  plenty  of  rotten 


flowers  are  abundant.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
may  best  be  described  as  a scarlet-magenta. 
Albert  Crousse  (cerise  colour)  is  another  very 
lovely  variety  of  rather  stronger  growth,  and 
excellent  for  any  purpose  ; Louis  Tlnbaut 
(bright-red)  is  a fine  variety;  Jeanne  cl  Arc 
(double  white)  is  a splendid  kind  for  pots,  but, 
like  most  white  Pelargoniums,  its  flowers  get 
suffused  with  pink  when  grown  in  the  open  air  ; 
Mme.  Thibaut  (rose)  is  a lovely  variety  that 
cannot  fail  to  please.  The  plant  shown  in  the 
engraving  shows  the  value  of  the  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium  when  grown  in  a vase.  1. 

1679.  —Liquid-manure.  — Liquid-manure 
made  from  either  cow  or  horse-manure  would  be 
valuable  ; but  the  drainings  from  a cow-shed  or 
stable  would  be  better  than  liquid-manure  made 
by  soaking  the  solids  only  in  water,  as  the  drain- 
ings could  contain  the  urine.  If  I had  any 
choice  in  the  matter,  I should  mix  the  two 
manures  together,  as  I think  by  so  doing  bettei 
results  would  be  obtained. — E.  H. 

I do  not  think  “ Flora  ” would  find  in 

practice  much  difference  in  these  manures.  For 


Ivy -leaved  Pelargonium  in  a vase. 


liquid  in  two  gallons  of  water  and  thoroughly 
syringe  the  plants  daily  once  a week,  or,  if  the 
plants  are  not  too  large,  prepare  a tub  full  of 
liquid  of  the  same  strength,  or  a little  stronger, 
and  dip  the  plants  in  it,  holding  them  in  about  a 
minute  co  that  every  part  of  the  plant  may  he 
reached  by  the  liquid.  Soft-soap,  two  ounces 
to  the  gallon,  adding  about  a quart  of  1 I obacco 
liquor,  which  may  be  obtained  from  any  1 obacco 
factory,  or  made  from  strong  shag  Tobacco, 
makes  a suitable  syringing  mixture  for 
Azaleas  and  Fuchsias,  but  the  soot  and  lime 
costs  next  to  nothing  and  is  a very  effective 
cleansing  agent.  It  is  better  not  to  attempt 
to  clean  the  Vines  by  syringing,  as  the  Grapes 
would  be  spoiled.  And,  besides,  if  the  insects  are 
very  numerous  they  will  be  found  inside  bunches, 
or  the  stalks  of  the  berries,  and  these  can  only 
be  effectually  got  rid  of  by  fumigating.— E.  H. 

NIEREMBERGIA  RIVULARIS. 

In  reply  to  “ J.  Bennet,”  this  is  the  name  of  the 
plant  sent,  and  it  was  introduced  to  cultivation 
from  the  La  Plata,  but  it  was  first  found  m the 
same  district  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
ago.  Some  say  it  is  hardy,  but  I have  never 
kept  it  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  ; but, 
neverl  heless,  in  some  places  it  may  stand  through 
the  winter  months.  It  is  a very  free-fiowering 
and  handsome  plant,  of  a slender,  creeping 
habit,  with  oblong,  spathulate  leaves,  which  are 
quite  smooth,  as,  indeed,  the  whole  plant  is  ; 
these  are  about  3 inches  high,  and  of  a bright- 
green  ; flowers  produced  singly,  and  they  rise 
slightly  above  the  leaves  ; they  are  campanulas 
in  shape,  nearly  2 inches  across  ; white,  tinged 
with  yellow  at  the  base,  sometimes  having  a 
slight  flush  of  rosy-purple.  It  is  a very  free- 
growing  plant,  and  a highly  desirable  one,  too, 
its  numerous  flowers  rendering  it  very  conspicu- 
ous. I have  found  it  do  well  in  ordinary  soil, 
especially  if  slightly  loamy.  J.  J- 

1080.— Substitute  for  leaf-mould  — 

For  many  plants  and  purposes  thoroughly- 
decayed  manure — that  from  an  old  hot-bed  or 
Mushroom-bed  is  best— may  be  employed  in  lieu 
of  leaf-mould  ; but,  as  a rule,  it  should  be  used 
more  sparingly,  say  one  part  in  place  of  two  ot 
the  latter  material.  This  is  because  it  is  ot  a 
stronger  nature,  containing  more  ammonia,  &c  , 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  also  quite  unsuitable  for 
certain  delicate-rooted  subjects,  such  as  Heaths 
and  other  hard-wooded  plants,  Camellias,  Aza- 
leas, and  even  Begonias,  and  a few  other  plants 
when  grown  in  pots,  resent  the  presence  of  any 
amount  of  manure  in  the  soil,  though  they  thn\  e 
luxuriantly  in  a compost  consisting  largely  of 
leaf-mould  ; and,  oddly  enough,  when  planted 
out  in  the  ground  they  like  plenty  of  manure  (if 
well  decayed)  about  their  roots.  Again,  cuttings 
of  most  soft-wooded  plants  can  be  struck,  or 
seedlings  raised,  with  the  greatest  ease  in  a mix- 
ture of  little  else  but  leaf-mould  or  sand  ; but  no 
one  would  think  of  using  manure  for  such  a pur- 
pose. The  best  substitute  for  leaf-mould  in  my 
experience  is  spent  Hops  from  a brewery,  laid  in 
a heap  for  about  six  months. — B.  C.  R. 

Rotten  manure  when  reduced  to  mould  is  a fairly 

good  substitute  for  leaf-mould.  Many  are  obliged  to  use 
this,  and  generally  good  results  are  obtained,  a.  ii. 


manure,  adding  sand  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  which  the  loam  naturally  contains.  In 
potting  it  is  requisite,  as  with  the  other  varie- 
ties of  Pelargoniums,  to  make  the  soil  solid  ; if 
left  loose  and  insufficiently  compressed,  the 
plants  will  not  do  well.  Y oung  examples  will 
bloom  nicely  all  through  the  summer  ; but  it  is 
when  they  have  got  a year  older  that  they  make 
a full  display  after  having  had  their  branches 
shortened  in  in  the  autumn.  Pyramidal  wire 
trellises  are  sometimes  used  for  training  them 
on,  but  a few  neat  sticks  inserted  just  within 
the  rims  of  the  pots  do  as  well.  On  no  account 
should  the  shoots  be  trained  too  closely  after 
the  supports  are  sufficiently  clothed,  or  it  gives 
the  specimens  a stiff,  formal  appearance.  One 
of  the  best,  though  not  the  “latest  ” improve- 
ment, is  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner,  a magnifi- 
cent variety  for  any  purpose.  Planted  out  in 
the  open,  it  does  splendidly,  but  the  best  use  for 
this  kind  is  to  train  it  on  a balloon-shaped 
trellis,  tying  the  shoots  all  over  the  wires,  and 
then  allowing  the  side-shoots  to  push  out  and 
flower  in  their  own  way,  a splendid  mass  of 
blossoms  resulting.  As  a pillar-plant,  or  for 
covering  walls  in  glass-houses,  there  is  no  plant 
to  surpass  this,  as  the  foliage  is  so  good  and  the 


myself  I should  give  the  preference  to  horse - 
manure.  In  any  case  it  should  be  used  in  a 
clear  state.  To  have  it  in  that  condition  it 
should  be  made  ten  days  or  a fortnight  before  it 
is  wanted,  and  during  that  time  it  should  be 
frequently  stirred  up  in  the  vessel  in  which  it  is 
being  made.  It  is  best  to  make  it  quite  strong 
at  first  and  then  dilute  it  with  water  to  the 
colour  of  pale  ale. — J.  C.  C. 

They  are  both  excellent,  and  I do  not  think  that 

the  one  is  in  any  way  to  be  be  preferred  to  the  other. 
When  I know  that  cow-manure  has  been  used  in  the  com- 
position of  the  soil  for  plants,  I use  diluted  liquid-manure 
from  stables  to  water  with.  I think  in  all  cases  a mixture 
of  both  kinds  of  manure  is  best,  as  the  one  probably  con- 
tains properties  the  other  has  not. — J.  D.  E. 

1703.— Destroying  thrips.—  This  is  one 
of  the  evils  of  keeping  plants  in  vineries  after 
midsummer.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
fumigate  with  Tobacco  moderately  on  several 
successive  evenings.  Place  the  Azaleas  and 
Fuchsias  outside,  and  thoroughly  syringe  with  a 
mixture  of  soot-water,  clarified  with  lime.  This 
can  be  made  by  tying  up  a peck  of  soot  in  a bag 
and  sinking  it  in  a barrel,  say  about  20  gallons 
or  30  gallons  of  rain-water,  and  stir  with  a stick 
daily  for  a week  ; then  add  a couple  of  pounds  of 
new  lime,  and  when  clear  mix  a quart  of  the 


For  many  purposes  in  garden  culture  rotten  manure 

is  preferable  to  leaf-mould  ; but  for  the  cultivation  of 
plants  in  flower-pots  a mixture  of  both  is  to  be  preferred. 
If  only  one  of  the  two  articles  could  be  obtained  I would 
prefer  the  decayed  manure  from  stables.— J.  i>.  i- 

1713.— Mud  from  a pond.— Mud  from  a 
pond  is  a most  useful  material  for  any  or  all  the 
purposes  you  mention,  after  it  has  laid  in  a 
heap  for  nine  or  twelve  months,  and  if  some  fresh 
lime  is  mixed  with  it  when  the  stuff  is  turned 
over,  which  it  should  be  early  next  summer.  It 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  materials  I am  acquainted 
with  to  lay  on  the  surface  of  the  shrubberies 
where  the ‘ soil  has  become  poor.  I have  also 
used  it  with  good  results  for  renovating  Coni- 
fers and  other  trees  by  laying  it  on  the  surface 
over  the  roots  6 inches  thick.  If  used  in  a 
garden  the  mud  will  not  produce  more  weeds 
than  farmyard-manure. — J.  C.  C. 

1684.— Maiden-hair  Perns.— The  best  Maiden-hair 
Fern  for  cutting  is  Adiantum  cuneatum  elegans,  though 
the  old  cuneatum  is  still  much  grown  for  the  purpose. 

E'—  For  cutting,  &c.,  there  are  none  to  equal  the  ordi- 
nary Adiantum  cuneatum  and  A.  gracilhmum,  the  latter 
having  smaller  pinme,  and  affording  a » 

graceful  effect.  A further  advantag  P ^ the«e 
cuneatum  is  that  it  is  easily  raised  from  scores,  and  these 
seedlings  make  much  the  best  and  strongest  plants. 

B.  C.  R. 
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-INDOOR  PLANTS 

A GOOD  WINTER-FLOWERING  BEGONIA. 

B.  Weltoniensis. 

This  useful  plant  is  a hybrid  variety,  raised  by 
Colonel  Trevor  Clark,  its  parents  being  the 
white-flowered  B.  Dregei  and  the  peculiar 
salmon-orange  l>.  Sutherland i.  The  neat,  bushy 
habit  (see  illustration)  of  this  plant,  combined 


there  is  a great  difference  in  the  behaviour  of 
Double  (and  Single)  Begonias,  when  raised  from 
cuttings,  some  thriving  remarkably  well  and 
retaining  their  vigour  for  many  years,  while 
others  rapidly  deteriorate  and  soon  become 
worthless. — B.  C.  R. 

1712.  — Bedding  “ Geraniums.”  — 
“Fairy”  asks  for  suggestions.  I should  be 
quite  happy  in  a garden,  however  great,  that 
had  not  a single  greenhouse  or  frame.  The 


hardiest  varieties  of  Violets,  such  as  Marie 
Louise  and  the  Czar,  if  the  plants  have  been 
well  grojvn  during  this  season  and  are  lifted  at 
once  and  planted  in  good  soil.  Put  a good  layer 
of  stable-manure  in  the  bottom,  to  lift  the  plants 
up  near  the  glass.  If  the  manure  fermented  a 
little  and  gave  off  a little  heat,  all  the  better. 
There  should  be  not  less  than  6 inches  of  good 
soil,  of  a light  loamy  character,  over  the  manure. 
Stand  the  frame  north  and  south,  so  as  to  get 
all  the  sunshine  possible.  Cover  the  frame  with 
mats  in  severe  weather. — E.  H. 

A span-roofed  cold  frame  is  about  the 

best  structure  in  which  to  produce  Violet  flowers 
for  the  winter.  It  does  not  greatly  matter,  but 
I would  have  the  ends  running  north  and  south 
in  preference  to  east  and  west.  Lean-to  frames 
are  sometimes  kept  too  closely  shut  up,  and 
they  do  not  always  admit  enough  light  for 
Violets.  They  get  more  light  in  span-roofed 
frames,  and  a free  admission  of  air.  Violets  do 
not  like  an  impure  atmosphere  either.  I find  it 
almost  impossible  to  do  the  better  varieties  well 
near  London  ; they  are  particular,  too,  as  to 
soil.  A naturally  medium  clay  loam  suits  them 
best,  but  it  must  have  a liberal  admixture  of 
leaf-mould. — J.  D.  E. 

Nothing  better  ; let  the  frame  (ends)  run  east  and 

west,  and  occupy  a sunny  yet  sheltered  position. — B.  C.  R. 

1694.— Musk  in  pots  — Better  pot  up  the  Musk- 
roots  so  as  to  have  it  ready  for  breaking  up  and  starting 
in  heat  about  the  end  of  January  for  the  earliest  batch. 
A later  hatch  might  be  started  in  February.— E.  H. 

It  would  be  better  to  pot  up  the  Alusk 

now,  and  plunge  the  flower-pots  containing  the 
roots  over  the  rims  in  a garden  frame.  They 
may  be  put  into  a moderately  warm  house 
early  in  the  year.  It  may  be  potted  up  early  in 
the  spring,  but  hard  frost  may  set  in  at  the 
time,  and  the  roots  cannot  easily  be  got  up  ; 
whereas  potfuls  of  it  kept  through  the  winter, 
and  not  allowed  to  become  overdry,  start  away 
more  readily  and  strongly.  If  there  is  only  a 
dwelling-house  and  no  glass  accommodation,  I 
would  put  some  litter  over  the  plants  in  the 
open  ground,  to  keep  out  frost,  and  pot  up  very 
early  in  the  spring. — J.  D.  E. 


GLOXINIAS  FROM  SEED. 

In  raising  Gloxiuias  the  seed  should  be  sown 
early  in  spring — say,  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, so  as  to  allow  the  plants  an  opportunity  of 
attaining  sufficient  size  to  flower  during  the 
summer  in  a way  that  will  exhibit  their  true 
character.  Sow  in  an  ordinary  seed-pan,  put 
an  inch  of  drainage  on  the  bottom,  and  on  that 
place  a little  Sphagnum.  The  soil  ought  to  con- 
sist of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould, 
all  sifted  ; add  to  it  one-sixth  its  bulk  of  sand, 
as  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  loose  and 
open,  or  in  transplanting  the  roots  of  the  young 
seedlings  will  be  injured  ; fill  the  pau  with  soil 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim,  press  it  down 
moderately  firm,  then  water  with  a fine  rose,  so 
as  to  settle  the  surface,  and  on  this  sow  the 
seeds,  not  too  closely,  or  the  young  plants  be- 
come crowded,  and  consequently  drawn  up  be- 
fore they  are  large  enough  to  pot  off.  Cover  the 
seeds  very  lightly,  and  place  them  in  a tempera- 
ture of  60  degs.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants 
appear  stand  them  close  to  the  light,  screen 
them  from  the  midday  sun,  supply  them  with 
water,  and  give  a little  air  during  the  day. 
When  the  leaves  are  an  inch  long  move  the 
plants  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  using  soil  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  seeds  were  sown,  and  at 
once  replace  them  near  the  light,  raising  the  tem- 
perature as  the  days  increase  in  length.  By  the 
end  of  June  they  will  require  shifting  into  4-inch 
pots  ; use  the  soil  without  sifting,  and  treat  them 
as  has  just  been  recommended.  When  they 
bloom  the  best  kinds  ought  to  be  marked  for 
propagation  and  the  inferior  ones  discarded. 
The  illustration  on  page  407  shows  a well- 
managed  seedling  Gloxinia.  B. 


1627.— Portland  cement.— Nothing  better,  it  to 
equal  it,  for  jointing  hot-water  (socket)  pipes  of  any  size. 
Use  it  •'neat"  (without  any  admixture  of  sand),  and  it 
must  also  be  quite  fresh  and  dry.  Fill  the  socket  two- 
thirds  full  of  packing  (oil  ropes,  etc.),  and  then  put  1 inch 
to  1),  inches  of  the  cement,  and  made  into  a stiff  paste  and 
well  worked  in  with  a blunt  piece  of  wood  and  the  fingers. 
-B.  C.  R. 

Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”  — Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  tee  are  glad  to  get  specimen*  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  atid  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 

OlBIININO  ILLCSTKATID. 


Begonia  Weltoniensis. 


with  its  handsome  foliage  and  the  profusion  in 
which  its  pretty  pink  blossoms  are  borne,  render 
it  very  popular.  Not  only  can  this  be  induced 
to  flower  during  the  winter,  but  it  is  also  a first- 
rate  Begonia  for  summer  blooming,  also  a good 
bedding,  window,  and  market  plant. 

1693.— Wintering  Begonia  tubers.— 

If  thoroughly  ripened,  such  small  tubers  may 
generally  be  wintered  safely  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  ; 
but  keep  them  in  a temperature  of  not  less  than 
45  degs.  to  50  degs.,  and  do  not  let  the  fibre  be- 
come very  dry  at  any  time.  But  the  best  way 
is,  if  possible,  to  preserve  them  in  the  soil  (pots 
or  boxes),  in  which  they  were  grown,  not  dis- 
turbing them  until  beginning  to  grow  again  in 
the  spring.  Temperature  and  moisture  as 
before,  and  if  to  makegood  forward  plants,  they 
should  be  placed  in  heat  in  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March  to  start. — B.  C.  R. 

The  Begonia  tubers  will  keep  best  in  the 

soil  in  which  they  are  growing,  but  do  not  at- 
tempt to  hurry  them  to  rest.  The  soil  should 
be  kept  moist  until  all  the  leaves  have  turned 
yellow.  During  the  winter  keep  them  in  a cool 
place  away  from  frost.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  only  yesterday  I saw  in  a lady’s  gar- 
den a beautiful  bed  of  these  flowers,  and  although 
she  has  no  greenhouse  or  frame,  she  brought  on 
the  tubers  in  the  spring  in  a room  window  be- 
fore they  were  planted  out.  I have  not  seen 
better  plants  in  beds  this  season  anywhere. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Tubers  the  size  of  a Pea  would  keep  well  in  dry 

sand  anywhere  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.— J.  1).  E. 

1 have  always  found  very  small  Tuberous  Begonias 

keep  best  in  the  pots  or  pans  in  which  the.\  had  been 
growing,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  under 
the  greenhouse  stage  till  there  were  signs  of  growth  in 
spring.  They  will  keep  very  well  in  any  dark  corner  where 
there  is  not  much  drip  during  the  winter  if  safe  from  frost. 
— E.  II. 

1701.  — Treatment  of  Hydrangeas  — These 
plants  require  a season  of  rest,  which  the\  are  now  enter- 
ing upon.  They  should  be  kept  well  on  the  dry  side  at 
the  roots,  and  early  in  the  > ear  shorten  the  voting  wood  a 
little,  water  the  plants  a little,  and  when  they  begin  to 
grow  that  is  the  best  time  to  repot  them. — I.  1)  E. 

1701.— Double  Begonias  from  cut 
tings. — These  can  readily  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  if  the  side-growths  on  the  main  stems 
are  taken  off  with  a heel  attached.  If  they  are 
well  cultivated  afterwards  the  flowers  will  be 


quite  as  line  as  those  produced  on  the  parent 
plant.  The  cuttings  should  be  put  into  pots  of 
sandy  soil,  and  be  covered  with  a glass-light  to 
prevent  their  flagging.  They  strike  best  in  the 
summer  in  a very  little  bottom-heat. — J.  D.  E. 

The  original  or  seedling  plants  are  gener- 
ally more  vigorous  than  those  raised  from 
cuttings,  and  consequently  produce  rather  larger 
and  finer  flowers,  but  with  good  culture  the 
cuttings  bloom  freely  and  well,  and  are,  as  a rule, 
very  satisfactory,  at  least  for  two  or  three  years  ; 
but  in  time  the  majority  dwindle  more  or  less 
when  propagated  repeatedly  in  this  way.  But 
absence  of  these  would  dictate  the  course  to 
pursue.  Hardy  plants  and  annuals  are  ten 
times  lovelier  than  “Geraniums.”  These  last 
are  trouble  enough,  and  give  a poor  return  for 
the  outlay  of  labour  and  time  in  places  where 
every  convenience  exists  for  their  care  in  winter. 
In  the  “ Geranium”  days,  when  there  was  a craze 
for  the  flower,  50,000  were  grown  in  the  place 
now  under  my  charge.  At  present  5,000  suffice 
to  meet  cur  wants,  and  elsewhere  hardier  things 
abonnd.  I notice  that  no  one  ever  goes  to  the 
“ Geranium  ” garden  for  flowers  to  cut  for  house 
or  personal  adornment. — A.  H. 

— — - Yes,  stout  plants  may  be  kept  alive  through  the 
winter  in  the  manner  described,  but  the  place  must  not  be 
too  dry,  or  they  will  shrivel,  and  it  must  also  he  frost- 
proof —a  cellar  is  about  the  best  place.  A still  better  plan 
is  to  cut  off  all  the  larger  leaves  and  pack  the  plants  rather 
closely  in  a deepish  box,  with  some  rough  ashes  at  the 
bottom,  and  some  fine  soil  worked  in  between  the  roots. 
Water  in  well  first,  and  afterwards  keep  them  almost  drv. 
— B.  C.  It. 

1727.  Heating  a lean-to  greenhouse. 

— You  cannot  heat  successfully  and  economic- 
ally such  a large  structure  with  oil.  Y'ou  will 
require  a hot-water  apparatus  to  make  it  a 
success,  and  I should  say  you  would  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  finding  a suitable  place  for 
the  boiler.  It  might  be  placed  at  one  end  on 
the  ground,  or  if  there  is  a cellar  the  boiler  may 
be  placed  there.  Under  any  circumstances  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a large  space  of 
internal  air  to  heat,  therefore  the  heating 
medium  will  require  a proportionate  amount  of 
heating  surface  to  keep  up  an  agreeable  tem- 
perature.— J.  C.  C. 

1696.— Violets  in  winter.— The  span 

roofed  cold  frame  would  do  very  well  for  the 
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ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS  TO  CROW  WITH  DENDROBIUM 
NOBILE. 

“EdeNside”  wishes  for  some  names  of  plants 
for  this  purpose,  with  the  colour  of  their 
blooms  ? Here  are  a dozen  very  good  ones  : 
Aerides  odoratum  (racemes  pendent,  many- 
flowered,  and  very  fragrant,  white,  tipped  with 
purple),  Angrsecum  Sanderianum  (white), 
Ansellia  africanum  (yellow,  spotted  with  rich- 
chocolate),  Catasetum  Bungerothi  (flowers 
large,  ivory-white),  Ccelogyne  crist.ata  (white, 
stained  in  the  lip  with  yellow),  C.  oceellata 
maxima  (white,  stained  with  two  shades  of  yel- 
low), Dendrobium  heterocarpum  (yellowish, 
highly  perfumed  with  Violets),  1).  erassinode 
(waxy-white,  tipped  with  purple,  and  stained 
with  yellow  at  the  base),  Sobralia  macrantha 
flowers  large  purple,  short-lived,  but  they  quickly 
succeed  each  other),  Vanda  suavis  (white, 
spotted  with  rich-purple,  lip  of  a deep  violet- 
purple),  V.  tricolor  (the  flowers  are  about  the 
same  size  as  the  preceding,  ground  colour,  yel- 
low of  some  shade,  spotted  with  rich-brown, 
bright  rosy-magenta),  and  V.  Kimballiana, 
which  is  a special  favourite  of  mine,  the  flowers 
being  large  white,  lip  large,  rich-magenta, 
spotted  at  the  sides  with  brown.  These  are  a 
dozen  varieties,  more  can  be  given,  but  I want 
to  know  how  you  succeed  witli  these  first,  and 
to  know  how  you  like  my  selection  for  you.  All 
are  plants  which  you  may  succeed  with  and  do 
well  under  ordinary  treatment.  My  enquirer 
says  he  does  not  require  very  expensive  kinds, 
and  I do  not  consider  any  of  the  above  can  be 
classed  as  such.  Matt.  Bp^amp.le. 


upon,  especially  at  the  first  attempt  ; but  plenty 
of  nice  established  plants  are  to  be  had  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  plants,  too,  that  would 
flower,  and  thus  give  a fair  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion and  pleasure  whilst  the  smaller  ones  were 
growing  into  flowering  size  and  the  newly-im- 
ported ones  getting  established.  The  plants  1 
should  recommend  you  for  the  house  you  name 
are  as  follows  : Acineta  Barkeri,  A.  Humboldti; 
Brassia  antherotes,  B.  Lawrenceana ; Burling- 
tonia  fragrans ; Calanthe  Veitohi  ; Cattlcya 
aurea,  C.  Eldorado  splendens,  C.  Gaskeliana, 
C.  Harrisoniae  violacea,  C.  Mossiw,  C.  Trianae  ; 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  C.  Masangeana,  C.  ocellata 
maxima ; Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum,  C. 
senanthum  ; Ladia  elegaus,  L.  Perreni,  L.  pur- 
purata  ; Lycaste  Skinneri  ; Miltonia  Candida, 
M.  Clowesi,  M.  spectabilis,  M.  More  liana  ; On- 
cidium  sarcodes,  0.  sphacelatum ; Trichopilia 
suavis  ; Zygopetalum  crinitum,  Z.  Mackayi.  A 
portion  of  the  above  to  be  good  established 
plants,  of  fair  size,  and  in  a flowering  condition, 
the  remainder  may  be  less  in  size  ; but  all  must 
be  healthy,  and  these  latter  will  come  on,  and 
in  due  time  will  unfold  their  charms  to  their 
admirers.  Matt.  Bramble. 


AN  ORCHID  “BEGINNER.” 

I am  in  receipt  of  a letter  from  a lady  in  Scot- 
land, from  a district  which  I used  to  visit, 
some  years  ago,  asking  for  some  advice  about 
these  plants?  I am  glad  the  house  which  you 
soon  will  have  finished  did  require  setting  up, 
because  you  now  will  have  a proper  place  to 
grow  Orchids  and  Ferns  in,  and  which  you  say 
“ have  always  been  first  favourites  but,  if  you 
will  take  my  advice,  you  will  not  attempt  to 
grow  cool  Orchids  in  the  structure  you  name, 
because,  getting  so  great  a share  of  sunshine 
upon  it,  you  would  require  to  do  as  a friend  of 
mine  has  been  compelled  to  do  with  his  house, 
situated  in  the  same  way,  and  that  is  to  have 
some  uprights  fixed  in  the  ground  along  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  some  stout  canvas  nailed 
to  it,  and  this  to  such  a height  as  to  stop  all  sun- 
shine falling  upon  the  plants.  I have  known  of 
his  Orchid  plants  for  several  years,  and  had 
always  urged  him  to  move  them  into  a more 
shady  and  cooler  house  ; but,  not  having  a place 
where  he  could  put  up  another  one,  he  has  this 
year  got  the  above-named  scheme  developed. 
In  order  to  fairly  test  the  plan  I have  kept 
away  from  his  garden  for  some  time  ; in  fact,  had 
not  visited  him  the  whole  season  until  last  week, 
when  I was  much  struck  with  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  plauts,  which  have  done  better  this 
year,  and  look  brighter  and  happier  than  they  have 
ever  done  for  some  years  past.  I do  not  like 
the  appearance  that  this  canvas  presents.  It 
resembles  a large  hoarding  for  bill-posting,  and 
nothing  can  be  made  elegant-looking  in  its 
vicinity,  therefore,  I say,  do  not  attempt  to 
grow  cool  Orchids  in  your  house,  but  use  it  for 
Brazilian  plants,  and  others  which  require  a 
similar  heat,  that  is  to  say,  the  temperature 
should  never  fall  below  50  deg.  in  the  winter, 
and  in  the  summer-time  you  may  allow  it  to  run 
up  to  whatever  heat  it  will  go  with  the  sun,  at 
the  same  time  having  on  good  free  ventilation, 
and  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  air,  with  shading 
from  the  sun’s  rays.  The  blind  roller  should  run 
upon  a stout  wire  frame,  fixed  a foot  above  the 
glass,  in  order  to  allow  of  a circulation  of  air  under 
the  canvas.  You  will  find  this  a great  cooler  of 
the  atmosphere.  Another  piece  of  advice  I would 
also  offer,  and  that  is,  do  not  invest  wholly  in 
very  small  pieces  of  Orchids,  because  these  are 
the  most  difficult  to  manage,  even  by  good 
growers — not  that  I would  counsel  anyone  to 
buy  large  specimen  plants  to  begin  with, 
because  these  again  suffer  from  the  change  of 
condition  that  they  become  subjected  to,  and, 
moreover,  this  would  involve  the  expenditure 
of  a much  larger  amount  of  money  than 
perhaps  many  would  feel  disposed  to  venture 


THUNIAS. 

A friend  signing  himself  “Alpha,”  sends  me 
some  flowers  of  these  Orchids,  saying  they  have 
been  given  to  him,  and  he  is  promised  some 
plants  by-and-bye.  Well,  now,  these  Thunias 
were  ranked  amongst  l'haius  at  one  time,  but 
Reichenbaeh  makes  the  two  genera  to  differ  as 
much  as  Ladia  and  Cattleya,  even  more  so ; there- 
fore, I accept  his  definition  and  use  it  here. 
They  have  long  Bamboo-like  stems,  which  each 
bear  a terminal  bunch  of  flowers  of  great  beauty. 
Thunias  are  deciduous,  and  when  all  the  leaves 
have  fallen  they  should  be  kept  dry  and  cool, 
giving  them  only  an  occasional  drop  of  water  to 
keep  them  from  shrivelling.  This  must  be  done, 
or  else  if  the  bulbs  shrivel  they  are  weakened, 
and  prevented  from  producing  a new  growth 
sufficiently  strong  to  flower,  and  thus  a season 
is  lost.  When  the  Thunia-plants  reach  “ Alpha  ” 
in  the  winter  season,  therefore,  he  must  keep 
them  just  moist  enough  to  remain  plump ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  air  should  be  dry  and 
cool,  and  during  the  daytime  air  should  be  ad- 
mitted, which  will  tend  to  keep  them  from 
starting  into  growth  too  soon.  For  instance,  I 
have  seen  them  in  bloom  the  beginning  of 


to  grow  strong  enough  to  flower  ; to  avoid  this 
keep  the  bulbs  very  cool,  and  if  they  can  lie 
kept  from  starting  into  growth  until  the  middle 
or  the  end  of  April,  so  much  the  better.  They 
will  be  flowering  now,  which  is  a season  when 
these  plants  will  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  every 
one.  The  pots  for  Thunias  should  be  well  and 
thorougly  drained,  and  the  soil  should  consist  of 
good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  sprink- 
ling a little  sharp  sand  on  the  surface.  The  old 
roots  must  be  all  cut  away,  and  each  bulb  be 
fastened  to  a stick,  just  setting  the  base  of  the 
bulb  upon  the  soil.  This  keeps  it  firm,  and  the 
new  roots  are  not  strained  or  broken  ; and  at 
first  the  plants  must  be  watered  carefully,  but 
afterwards  it  may  be  given  more  freely,  and  the 
air  be  kept  veiy  moist,  the  heat  being  main- 
tained to  East  Indian  temperature.  One  thing 
more  I must  say  before  leaving  the  subject — - 
Thunias  may  be  struck  from  cuttings  like  an 
ordinary  “ Geranium”  or  a Fuchsia,  and  to  this 
end  the  old  bulbs  may  be  cut  away  for  half 
their  length  or  more  about  the  time  when  the 
new  growth  has  attained  its  full  length,  cutting 
it  into  lengths  of  about  3 inches,  and  having  an 
eye  above  the  soil.  These  will  soon  grow,  and 
must  be  wintered  with  care,  and  these  will 
usually  attain  self-sufficient  strength  to  flower 
the  second  year,  but  sometimes  they  do  not 
bloom  before  the  third  season.  The  flowers  sent 
are  : No.  1,  Thunia  Marshalliaua  ; No.  2 is  T. 
alba;  and  No.  3 is  T.  Bensonise.  Another  beau 
tit ul  plant  is  a garden  hybrid  raised  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  and  also  by  my  old  friend,  the  lafe  Mr. 
G.  Tool,  of  Manchester,  and  named  by  him  T. 
VVrigleyana  ; but  it  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  as  T.  Veitchiana,  and  by  this  name  it 
has  become  a very  welcome  member  of  our  Orchid 
collections.  Matt.  Bramble. 


CLIMBERS  IN  THE  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

I am  asked  by  “ Orchis  ” to  name  some  climbers 
that  will  succeed  in  the  Orchid-house  with  her 
For  this  purpose  I would  recommend  the  family 
of  the  Wax-plants  (Hoyas).  These,  however, 
being  somewhat  slow  growers,  I would  also 
advise  the  growth  of  Gloriosa  superba  between 
them,  at  least  for  a time,  until  the  Hoyas  have 
grown  up  well — for  instance,  a Hoya  should  be 
taken  up  each  rafter,  and  the  Gloriosa  should  be 
trained  up  in  the  middle  of  the  light.  This,  being 
a deciduous  plant,  would  be  at  rest  in  the  winter, 


A good  type  of  Seedling  Gloxinia.  (See  page  406.) 


June,  which  I consider  too  early,  because 
the  plants  were  not  kept  dry  and  cool 
enough  through  their  resting  season  ; the 
consequence  is,  the  plants  start  into  growth, 
and  must  be  potted.  Then  the  plants  require 
heat  and  moisture  in  abundance.  Now,  I do 
not  think  that  most  of  my  readers  are  not  pre- 
pared with  a sufficiency  of  heat  to  cause  them 


when  full  light  would  be  necessary  for  the  Orchids 
which  stand  underneath.  Gloriosa  superba 
is  a tuberous  rooted  plant  of  very  great  beauty' 
and  of  free  growth.  It  should  be  potted  in  a 
compost  of  light  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  and 
good  manure,  the  whole  made  sandy.  The  pots 
should  be  well  drained  and  be  of  good  size— in 
fact,  they  should  be  potted  into  the  flowering- 
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pots  at  first,  because  the  ends  of  the  leaves  being 
furnished  with  long  tendrils,  which  cling  to  any- 
thing they  come  in  contact  with,  it  becomes  very 
difficult  to  remove  them  when  they  have  grown 
up,  and  therefore  I advise  the  plants  to 
be  potted  into  pots  large  enough  to  sustain 
them  through  the  season.  Water  must  be 
carefully  given  them  when  first  the  tubers 
are  planted,  until  they  begin  to  grow,  but  after- 
wards they  like  a liberal  supply,  and  when  well 
established  a little  manure-water  may  be  given 
them  occasionally  with  great  advantage,  as  it 
improves  the  size  of  the  flowers  aud  brightens 
the  colours,  also  enabling  them  to  carry  the 
large  seed-pods  which,  when  ripe,  split  open  and 
shovr  up  their  red  seeds  so  that  they  develop 
a second  beauty.  Soon  after  this  the  plant 
should  be  taken  down  and  the  pots  removed,  and 
they  should  be  laid  upon  their  sides  and  be  kept 
quite  dry  for  some  time.  In  the  course  of  the 
winter  they  may  be  shaken  out,  care  being  taken 
not  to  break  the  tubers.  They  may  be  stored 
in  dry  sand  until  repotted,  but  do  not  allow 
them  to  become  dry  to  the  extent  of  shrivelling. 
They  may  be  increased  by  sowing  the  ripe 
seeds  in  the  following  spring.  The  flowers 
consist  of  six  petals  which  are  narrow  and  bent 
back,  undulate,  and  of  a deep-orange  and  red  ; 
there  is  also  another  form  found  in  West  Africa 
known  as  grandiflora,  similar  in  growth  and 
habit,  but  the  flowers  are  wholly  of  aclear  yellow ; 
both  grow  well  in  the  stove,  and  both  require  a 
good  amount  of  water  during  the  growing  season, 
and  both  require  frequent  syringing  and  a 
moist  atmosphere  in  order  to  keep  them 
free  from  the  attacks  of  red-spider  and 
green- fly,  which  otherwise  soon  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  Gloriosas,  and  spread  ruin  on  all 
surrounding  objects.  If  these  Gloriosas  are  not 
sufficient,  but  some  permanent  plants  are 
required,  then  I would  advise  the  planting  of 
some  of  the  Wax-flowers,  which  produce  umbels 
of  wax-like  flowers,  the  footstalk  of  which  should 
not  be  cut,  because  in  many  instances  it  puts 
forth  a fresh  supply.  The  plants  should  be 
potted  in  the  same  soil  recommended  for  the 
Gloriosas,  except  the  manure,  and  this  should  be 
in  a little  larger  quantity.  The  following  are  six 
very  good  kinds  of  Hoyas,  all  free  flowerers  : 
11.  carnosa. — Flowers  wax-like,  of  a pinkish- 
while.  H.  coriacea. — Umbels  large,  bearing 
many  flowers,  which  are  yellowish-brown 
c flour.  II.  Cumingiana.  — A very  thin,  leafy 
species  ; the  flowers  are  white,  with  a purplish- 
brown  centre.  H.  imperialis. — A very  strong 
grower,  having  large  waxy-blooms  of  a reddish- 
brown  colour.  H.  ovalifolia. — Flowers  yellow, 
with  a bright-red  centre.  H.  pallida. — -This  is 
a very  sweet-scented  flower,  of  a straw-yellow, 
with  a soft-pink  centre.  Matt.  Bramble. 


1655  —“Marguerite”  Carnations.— If 

these  are  as  free  blooming  with  “ G.  T.  S.” 
as  they  are  with  me  he  will  find  them  flower 
themselves  to  death  nearly ; or,  if  they 
do  not  exactly  do  this,  they  will  keep  on 
till  cold,  wet  weather  spoils  them  or  hard  frost 
kills  them.  Some  of  the  best  plants  may  be 
potted  up,  and  would  repay  the  trouble  by 
flowering  in  a warm-house  all  through  the 
winter.  Those  left  outside  will  do  no  good,  but 
another  batch  must  be  raised  from  seed  next 
year.  It  is  useless  to  think  of  saving  seed  from 
plants  in  the  open  that  are  only  just  coming 
into  flower,  as  it  would  not  have  time  to  ripen. 
It  is  often  a difficult  matter  to  gather  ripe  seed 
from  self  or  other  kinds,  selecting  the  pods  of 
early  flowers  that  open  in  July.  Purchase  fresh 
seed  next  spring,  sow  it  in  March  in  a warm, 
frame  or  house,  keep  the  plants  growing  steadily, 
but  not  in  too  much  heat,  harden  off  in  April, 
and  plant  out  in  the  latter  part  of  May. — 
A.  II. 

Seed  sown  in  March,  1891,  produced 

many  vigorous  plants,  which,  not  being  forced, 
came  into  flower  too  late  to  prosper,  as  the 
winter  began  in  mid-October ; but  these 
plants  have  been  in  flower  now  about  six 
weeks,  sending  up  strong  stems  of  countless 
flowers,  in  colour  varying  from  salmon-red  to 
plum-crimson,  also  white  and  white-flaked  with 
carnation.  A plant  of  these — they  are  of  mas- 
sive size — cut  down,  as  you  would  sheer  flower- 
ing Grass,  leaves  abundance  of  short  stuff  for  a 
future  season,  which  ought  to  do  well  if  liber- 
ally treated  by  top-dressings. — C.  E.,  Lyme 
Regis. 


FRUIT. 

MORELLO  CHERRIES. 

I think  if  any  fruit  has  proved  it3  Value  from 
the  point  of  view  of  profit,  it  is  the  Morello 
Cherry,  and  for  private  use  I never  yet  knew  of 
fault  being  found  on  account  of  there  being  too 
many  or  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them 
while  in  a fresh  state.  After  becoming  ripe  or 
fit  to  be  used  in  tarts  the  fruits  hang  a long 
time,  and  up  to  a certain  time  they  add  to  con- 
dition, as  the  fruits  when  fully  ripe  are  of  a very 
dark  colour  and  almost  bursting  with  juice. 
For  bottling  purposes  it  is  excellent,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  it  is  the  ideal  Cherry  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Cherry  brandy.  The  Morello  Cherry 
has  certainly  proved  itself  as  a variety  thoroughly 
to  be  relied  upon,  for  it  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
fruits  that  defy  the  weather,  and  will  bear  a crop 
of  fruit  in  any  case.  Even  when  growing  in  the 
open  as  bushes  or  small  standards  it  fruits  re- 
markably well,  and  with  me  this  season,  although 
planted  among  other  varieties  which  produced 
practically  no  fruit,  the  Morello  bore  its  full 
complement.  It  is  particularly  adapted  for 
planting  against  north  walls,  as  even  here  it 
fruits  better,  and  the  trees  remain  in  a much 
healthier  condition  than  if  planted  against  any 
other  aspect.  When  planted  against  a northern 
aspect  the  trees  keep  particularly  free  from 
black-fly,  which  is  known  to  be  so  destructive 
to  Cherries  when  planted  on  more  favourable 
aspects.  If  there  is  anything  this  variety  of 
Cherry  detests,  it  is  the 

Digging  about  the  trees  which  some  people 
seem  to  look  upon  as  the  right  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, and  regularly  as  the  winter  or  early 
spring  comes  round  the  ground  has  to  undergo 
this  process.  In  some  instances  a space  of 
about  2 feet  from  the  base  of  the  wall  is  left, 
but  outside  this  deep  digging  is  indulged  in 
until  the  main  or  feeding  roots  are  utterly 
destroyed ; hence  the  trees  collapse,  or  do 
not  give  as  suitable  returns  as  they  would 
do  under  more  favourable  and  rational  pro- 
cess. North  borders  are  not  so  valuable  that 
they  are  bound  to  be  cropped  or  made  use  of 
up  to  the  2-feet  space,  and  in  my  case  the  border 
to  the  width  of  9 feet  is  given  up  to  the  trees,  and 
well  they  repay  me  for  the  extra  space  allowed. 
At  one  time,  when  the  borders  were  dug  and 
cropped  annually,  the  foliage  bore  quite  an  un- 
healthy hue,  the  branches  also  kept  continually 
dying  away,  and  the  fruit  was  not  at  all  satis- 
factory, but  since  the  altered  mode  of  procedure 
the  trees  have  improved  in  every  respect,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  dig  into  the  surface 
without  coming  into  contact  with  a mass  of 
roots.  A firm  surface  is  what  is  needed,  and 
any  support  the  trees  may  require  is  best  laid 
over  the  surface  and  lightly  pricked  in. 
Decayed  manure,  burnt  refuse,  and  fine  lime 
rubbish  are  the  best  materials  for  supplying 
aliment,  and  if  the  roots  are  a mass  on  the  sur- 
face the  material  need  not  be  pricked  in,  but  be 
made  firm  while  the  surface  is  dry,  and  into  this 
material  the  roots  will  work  rapidly.  As  in  the 
case  of  all  other  fruit-trees,  a stagnant  rooting- 
ground  is  injurious,  and  on  badly-drained  sites  of 
gardens  these  positions  are  generally  the  worst 
in  this  respect.  Having  to  plant  several  trees  a 
few  years  since  on  such  a site,  and  knowing  how 
fatal  stagnant  moisture  was  to  the  roots,  and 
especially  so  on  a cold  heavy  soil,  I took  the  pre- 
caution to  dig  out  a space  8 feet  square  by 
2 feet  in  depth  where  the  trees  were  to  be  planted, 
and  laid  a tile  drain  down  direct  from  the  back 
of  the  wall,  where  the  tree  would  be  fixed,  right 
through  the  border  into  a drain  in  the  garden 
walk.  The  bottom  being  laid  over  with  roofing- 
tiles,  and  above  these  a layer  of  old  lime  rubble 
to  the  depth  of  (5  inches,  an  aerated  site  was 
obtained.  A liberal  amount  of 

Burnt  refuse  being  mixed  with  the  soil,  an 
effective  rooting  medium  was  secured,  and  into 
this  the  roots  worked  freely,  the  corresponding 
top-growth  being  equally  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  On  well-drained  sites  such  preparation 
would  of  course  not  be  needed,  but  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  site  must  be  effective  in  securing  a 
good  rooting  medium,  and  in  every  case  where 
the  site  is  of  a doubtful  character  such  precau- 
tions as  will  secure  satisfactory  results  should 
be  attended  to  at  the  first  onset.  I once  saw 
holes  being  made  on  the  north  side  of  a building, 
and  by  the  size  of  the  holes  and  condition 
of  the  material,  I was  under  the  impression 


that  they  were  being  prepared  for  Ivy,  and  said 
so,  but  on  being  informed  that  it  was  for 
Morello  Cherries  I expressed  my  doubts  of  their 
ever  succeeding  well,  and  they  never  did.  As 
previously  stated,  whole  branches  sometimes 
die  away  without  any  apparent  reason,  but  by 
taking  such  precautions  as  I have  stated,  by 
planting  on  well-drained  and  prepared  sites, 
and  by  doing  away  with  all  unnecessary 
digging  about  the  roots,  the  evil  will  be  con- 
siderably lessened,  as  will  also  gumming.  This 
latter  evil  may  also  be  attributed  to  the 
damaging  of  the  shoots  and  branches  by  the 
nails  and  shreds  coming  in  too  close  contact. 
Such  an  operation  cannot  be  too  carefully 
performed,  and  there  should  always  be  sufficient 
space  left  between  the  shred  to  allow  of  expan- 
sion of  the  shoot  or  branch.  As  is  well  known, 
the  Morello,  like  the  Peach,  bears  from  the  wood 
made  during  the  previous  season  as  well  as  from 
natural  spurs,  the  branches  being  perfectly 
studded  in  this  respect.  And  in  the  case  of  wall- 
trees  sufficient  young  wood  should  continually 
be  laid  in  to  take  the  place  of 

Exhausted  wood  as  well  as  for  the  extension 
of  the  tree,  all  superfluous  growth  being  thinned 
out  during  the  early  summer  months.  With 
many  people  it  is  the  practice  to  nail  this  young 
wood  in  during  the  summer,  but  the  best  policy 
is  to  allow  the  shoot3  to  have  rather  a free 
growth  during  this  period,  or  rather  those  shoots 
which  would  interfere  with  the  fruit,  or  else 
there  may  be  danger  of  this  being  damaged. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  I go  over  my  trees 
and  regulate  the  shoots  by  nailing  in  those 
which  are  necessary  and  removing  any  which 
may  not  be  required,  as  well  as  exhausted  wood. 
By  doing  such  work  at  this  period  there  is 
very  little  to  be  done  during  the  early  spring 
months,  when  work  is  more  pressing,  and  it 
is  also  more  comfortable  to  the  workman,  as 
the  nailing  is  performed  while  the  temperature 
is  warmer  ; the  work,  too,  is  more  expeditiously 
performed.  A . 


FRUIT-GROWING  FOR  PROFIT. 

If  we  may  take  as  evidenoe  the  number  of  queries 
on  this  subject  that  appear  in  horticultural  jour- 
nals, or  that  one  gets  through  the  post,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  no  slackening  in  the  desire  to  rush 
into  this  branch  of  gardening.  I have  no  wish 
to  check  the  very  laudable  desire  to  help,  even 
in  the  smallest  degree,  to  keep  this  branch  of  our 
trade  at  home,  as  it  is  nothing  short  of  a national 
disgrace  that  so  many  millions  of  money  go  into 
other  countries  for  fruits  that  could  be  just  as 
well  grown  at  home.  But  I must  say  that  many 
of  these  would-be  public  benefactors  have  not 
the  remotest  chance  of  making  any  profit  out  of 
the  venture  at  all,  and  under  a continual 
balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger  the  most 
enthusiastic  will  soon  give  up  in  despair.  Of 
what  use  is  it  for  anyone  to  start  in  a business 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  even  its 
rudiments,  much  less  the  practical  details  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  into  effect  ? Why,  it  would  be 
a miracle  if  they  succeeded  in  any  business,  and 
fruit-growing  needs  many  years  of  patient  study 
before  people  can  say  that  they  have  anything 
like  a knowledge  sufficient  to  justify  them  in 
embarking  all  they  possess,  as  many  do,  in  the 
concern.  Let  me  briefly  detail  the  kind  of  com- 
petition they  will  have  to  face.  Go  where  you  will, 
north,  south,  east,  or  west,  you  will  find  glass- 
houses and  fruit-growing  establishments  in 
every  conceivable  size,  that  have  sprung  up  as  if 
by  magic  during  the  last  few  years,  and  super- 
intended by  men  who  have  spent,  as  a rule,  many 
years  either  in  private  or  market  gardens,  and 
some  havegoneabroad  and  totheChannel  Islands 
to  master  every  detail  of  growing,  packing,  and 
disposing  of  their  produce  before  they  ventured 
to  embark  a single  penny.  Added  to  this,  there 
is  hardly  a single  private  garden  nowadays,  from 
the  ducal  gardens  of  the  Midlands  to  the  smallest  ! 
affair,  that  has  any  garden  produce  more  than 
is  actually  required,  that  does  not  send  consign- 
ments to 'the  London  or  some  other  market,  or 
dispose  of  it  to  the  greengrocer  and  fruiterer 
nearest  to  them.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  ' 
simply  impossible  for  anyone  who  has  not  a 
good  knowledge  of  whatever  branch  of  market 
work  they  intend  to  start  in  making  a profit  at 
all  ; in  fact,  while  they  are  learning  their  busi- 
ness they  will  in  all  probability  have  to  pay 
pretty  dearly  for  it.  But  let  me  by  no  means 
deter  a single  one  who  has  the  requisite  know- 
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lodge,  and  the  determination  to  use  his  hands 
and  head  to  put  his  knowledge  into  effect,  from 
seeking  to  supply  some  portion  of  home-grown 
produce  in  the  place  of  the  enormous  importa- 
tions wo  are  now  receiving.  My  advice  would 
be  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  supplying  the 
London  markets,  but  to  start  in  the  locality  of 
some  thriving  town,  just  outside  the  circle  of 
villas  and  artisan  houses,  where  he  would  be 
near  enough  to  supply  direct  to  the  consumers, 
or  to  the  shopkeepers  in  the  more  densely  popu- 
lated portions  of  the  town,  and  he  will  soon  find 
out  what  the  demand  is,  and  what  crops  pay 
best  to  grow,  and  if  one  thing  don’t  answer  he 
must  quickly  change  to  another.  It  would  be 
sheer  folly  to  try  to  compete  with  the  foreigner 
in  growing  Pine-Apples  ; but  we  can  hold  our 
own  in  growing  all  the  fruits  of  temperate 
countries.  Only  grow  them  well  and  be  your 
own  salesman,  and  although  the  competition  is 
keen,  you  will  be  able  to  live  in  one  of  the  most 
delightful  occupations  that  a man  can  work  at. 

J.  G.  H. 

1709  and  1791.—  Moth  and  Apple  trees. 

— The  name  of  the  moth,  the  caterpillar  o* 
which  does  so  much  damage  to  the  Apple  crop> 
is  the  Codlin-moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonana)- 
It  deposits  its  eggs  either  at  the  stalk  or  eye  of 
the  young  fruit  in  May.  In  a few  days  a whitish 
grub  is  hatched,  which  at  once  commences  to 
feed  upon  the  Apple  and  eats  its  way  into  it ; 
feeding  upon  the  substance,  it  goes  direct  to  the 
centre  of  the  Apple.  In  a month  or  so  the  grub 
leaves  the  fruit,  spins  a cocoon  on  the  stem  of 
the  tree,  changes  into  a chrysalis,  from  which  in 
a few  days  the  moth  emerges,  and  again  it  sets 
to  work  upon  the  trees  as  before,  going  through 
the  same  process.  I have  found  dusting  the 
trees  with  lime  in  the  spring  to  be  deterrent. 
It  is  well  to  destroy  all  the  fallen  Apples,  and 
to  keep  the  bole  of  the  trees  free  from  loose 
bark. — J.  D.  E. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  (for  there  are 

several)  for  the  Codlin-moth  is  first  to  gather  up 
all  fallen  Apples  the  moment  they  drop,  if 
possible,  and  either  use  them  in  some  way  or 
destroy  them.  When  the  Apple  drops  the  maggot 
is  in  the  fruit,  but  he  speedily  eats  his  way  out, 
andhides  in  some  convenient  place  near.  Hisfinal 
resting  place  for  the  winter  is  generally  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  maggot  hides  in  the  surface  soil,  and 
crawls  up  the  tree  later  on.  Strong  brown 
paper  bands,  well  smeared  with  grease,  aie 
useful  in  arresting  their  progress  up  the  trees. 
The  grease  bands  should  be  fastened  round  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  a short  distance  from  the 
ground.  Wrapping  hay-bands  round  the  stem 
of  the  trees  is  sometimes  practised,  and  a got  d 
many  insects  may  be  destroyed  in  this  way  ; 
the  old  band  to  be  taken  off  and  replaced  with  a 
new  one  once  or  oftener  during  the  winter.  The 
insects  crawl  up  the  tree  and  secrete  themselves 
in  the  sheltering  bands  placed  there  for  the  pui  - 
pose.  Hot  lime-wash  is  a good  insecticide  for 
dressing  main-stems  and  branches,  and  a good 
liming  of  all  parts  of  the  trees  will  be  beneficial. 
There  is  still  another  method  of  attacking  the 
Codlin-moth,  and  that  is  by  syringing  with  in- 
secticides in  June  when  the  moths  have  just 
laid  their  eggs,  which  is  usually  done  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Apples.  London  Purple  and  Paris 
Green,  which  are  preparations  of  arsenic,  are 
much  used  in  America,  and,  to  a limited  extent, 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  off  the  insects, 
and  the  same  end  may  be  accomplished  by 
spraying  them  over  with  soft-soap  and  paraffin- 
oil  in  solution. — E.  H. 

1714.— Treatment  of  Vines.— It  is  not 
usual  to  cut  the  Vines  down  to  three  eyes  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  off.  It  is  believed  that  the 
more  leaves  the  more  roots,  as  leaves  are  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  roots.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  altogether  right  to  decide  that  the 
gardener  is  wrong  in  doing  so.  If  the  shoots  are 
cut  down  in  the  way  described  the  eyes  will  very 
likely  become  more  plump — in  fact,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  they  would.  It  would  be  better  to  try 
both  plans  and  find  out  which  is  best.  — 
J.  D.  E. 

1723.— Treatment  of  Raspberries.— 

Cut  the  old  wood  out  at  once  as  it  is  perfectly  use- 
less, and  only  prevents  the  young  growths  from 
becoming  thoroughly  matured  by  excluding  some 
sunlight  from  them,  and  it  is  the  new  canes  that 
must  have  attention  for  next  year’s  crop  of  fruit. 


l)o  not  shorten  the  new  canes  unt  il  the  winter, 
when  the  leaves  have  fallen.  It  the  roots  are 
standing  singly,  stakes  are  the  best  support ; 
six  young  canes  to  each  would  he  ample,  if  the 
canes  are  5 feet  high,  so  much  the  better. 
Do  not  cut  them  back  beyond  simply  talcing  out 
the  point  of  three  of  the  canes  ; the  remaining 
three  can  be  cut  down  to  within  3 feet  of  the 
ground  in  this  way,  which  will  induce  fruit  to 
be  borne  lower  down  the  clumps  than  otherwise. 
If  all  the  shoots  that  are  left  are  of  the  same 
height  they  will  be  crowded  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  growth  will  be  weakened.  If  the  plants 
are  growing  close  together  in  rows,  the  best  way 
to  support  them  is  by  wires  made  fast  at  each 
end,  tying  the  canes  to  the  wires  ; three  of  the 
latter  would  be  sufficient  to  support  the  canes, 
which  would  do  at  8 inches  apart.  At  the 
present  time  cut  away  all  shoots  that  are  not 
wanted  for  future  growth  ; those  remaining  will 
have  a better  chance  of  ripening.  Should  the 
weather  be  dry  afterwards,  mulch  the  surface 
with  partly  decayed  horse-manure,  allowing  it  to 
rot  on  the  ground.  Do  not  dig  between  the  rows, 
as  the  roots  of  Raspberries  are  near  the  top 
always,  and  digging  would  destroy  many. — S.  I’. 


BEST  LOCAL  APPLES. 

The  Apple  “Cockpit”  (here  figured)  is  never  seen 
in  the  South  of  England,  but  it  is  a well-known 
and  a favourite  kind  in  Yorkshire.  We  think 


Apple  “Cojkpit.” 


it  would  be  well  for  growers  if  some  of  these 
good  local  Apples  were  given  a wider  trial.  As 
the  illustration  shows,  the  fruit  is  of  medium  size 
and  angular  in  outline.  The  colour  is  green, 
changing  to  yellow  as  it  ripens,  with  a slight 
tinge  of  scarlet  next  the  sun.  The  tree  is  hardy 
and  a free-bearer.  The  flesh  of  the  Apple  is 
tender  and  very  juicy,  with  a pleasant  acidity. 

1729.— Peach-trees,  &c  — If  “ N.  G.  H.” 
had  given  the  name  of  the  Peach-trees  which 
have  done  so  badly  the  last  two  years  it  would 
have  been  a guide  as  to  the  cause.  N oblesse  is  the 
only  variety  that  I know  of  that  is  at  all  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  mildew  on  the  open  wall,  and 
when  this  parasite  does  affect  the  growth  of 
this  Peach  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it. 
The  fruit  is  of  good  size  ; the  skin  extremely 
pale  in  colour — a variety  easily  known.  The 
only  other  reason  for  the  failure  that  I can 
assign  is  dryness  at  the  root  during  growth  ; if 
this  has  taken  place  mildew  is  very  likely  to 
follow.  It  is  surprising  what  a quantity  of 
water  Peach-trees  will  absorb  through  their 
roots  when  growing  freely,  and  especially  if  the 
trees  are  not  favourably  situated  to  catch  heavy 
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year’s  fruit  crops  by  allowing  the  roils  to 
become  much  too  dry  alter  the  fruit  is  gathered  ; 
they  forget  the  trees  altogether  after  taking 
away  the  fruit.  Moisture  is  needed  by  the 
roots  to  mature  the  wood  and  prepare  the 
bloom-buds  for  next  year’s  fruit  crop.  Gold 
east  winds  in  the  spring,  when  the  shoots  are 
not  more  than  2 inches  long,  spoil  the  fruit  crop 
for  that  year.  New  trees,  if  properly  planted, 
would  not  suffer  from  mildew  because  others  had 
done  so  previously  on  the  same  site.  If  the  soil  is 
heavy,  cold,  and  wet,  some  drainage  ought  to  be 
provided  1 8 inches  under  the  surface  in  the  shape 
of  broken  bricks,  clinkers,  or  even  stones  ; the 
depth  of  soil  named  is  quite  sufficient  for  Peach- 
trees  to  be  planted  in  ; the  continual  mulching 
and  surface-dressing  soon  add  to  the  depth  of 
soil.  Alexander  is  perhaps  the  best  early  Peach 
for  outdoor  culture  ; the  tree  grows  freely  and 
bears  a full  crop  of  fruit  the  second  year  of 
planting.  Grosse  Mignonne  is  also  a capital 
variety  for  outdoor  culture  ; the  flavonr  of  the 
fruit  is  much  superior  to  Alexander,  but  it  does 
not  ripen  till  fully  a month  later.  Plant  the 
trees  the  moment  the  leaves  have  fallen,  which 
will  be  the  first  week  in  November  in  most  sea- 
sons. Do  not  cover  the  surface  roots  with  more 
than  3 inches  of  soil,  double  that  quantity  being 
ample  for  any  of  the  roots.  If  the  soil  is  heavy 
add  some  old  mortar,  wood-ashes,  or  even 
decayed  vegetable  refuse  to  encourage  the  trees 
to  make  an  early  and  free  growth.  Mulch  the 
surface  with  2 inches  of  partly- decayed  horse- 
manure,  which  will  protect  the  roots  from  frost 
during  the  winter,  and  prevent  rapid  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  from  the  soil  during  the  early 
summer. — S.  P. 

1736  —Grapes  — berries  and  stems 
shrivelling. — This  is  a perplexing  case,  as 
the  symptoms  are  that  of  shanking,  yet  it  is 
very  unusual  for  the  fruit  of  "V  ines  so  young  to 
be  in  that  condition.  If  the  parts  of  the  bunches 
which  have  shrivelled  have  not  been  injured  in 
the  process  of  thinning  out  the  berries,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  it  is  caused  by  shanking,  and 
this  arises  from  some  defect  in  the  root  action. 
What  may  be  the  cause  of  such  a defect  I 
cannot  say  without  some  information  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  border  ? I suggest  for  the 
next  two  seasons  that  you  only  allow  the  affected 
Vines  to  carry  half  of  the  crop  they  are  now 
doing,  as  there  is  just  a probability  that  the 
mischief  is  caused  by  overcropping  ; if  so,  the 
means  I suggest  will  correct  that  mistake,  and 
you  will  be  fortified  with  knowledge  that  will 
show  you  how  to  act  should  any  of  the  other 
Vines  behave  in  the  same  way. — J.  C.  C. 

1685. — Raspberries  and  Strawber- 
ries.— The  Red  Antwerp  and  Fastolf  are  good, 
free-bearing  Raspberries.  Carter’s  Prolific  is  also 
excellent,  and  Superlative,  a large-fruited  new 
variety,  will  probably  be  planted  freely  when  it 
becomes  cheaper.  White  Magnum  Bonum  is 
one  of  the  best  white  kinds.  As  legards  Straw- 
berries, something  depends  upon  what  they  are 
required  for —dessert,  orpreserving,  or  for  forcing 
in  pots.  Again,  soil  has  a good  deal  to  do  with 
the  profit  of  Strawberry-growing,  and  the  varie- 
ties should  be  selected  to  suit  the  soil.  The 
following  are  good,  all-round,  reliable  kinds  : 
Vicomtesse  de  Thury,  Noble,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sir 
C.  Napier,  President,  and  British  Queen  on 
warm,  deep  soils  only. — E.  II. 

I believe  that  the  best  Raspberry  in  cul- 
tivation is  Superlative  (Bunyard  s)  ; at  any  rate, 
I have  seen  nothing  to  equal  it.  But  Baum- 
forth’s  Seedling  and  Carter's  Prolific  are  both 
fine  and  superior  to  the  old  Antwerp.  Of 
Strawberries  it  is  a more  difficult  matter  to 
select  the  “ best.  ” The  best  for  what  purpose  ? 
And,  again,  the  soil  has  a great  deal  to  do  with 
it,  as  the  “ best”  in  one  place  might  be  utterly 
useless  in  another.  The  finest  flavoured  Straw- 
berry in  cultivation  is  British  Queen  ; but,  un- 
fortunately, this  only  does  well  on  certain  soils  ; 
a deep,  rich,  and  mellow  loam  suits  it  best. 
Dr.  Hogg  stands  next  in  point  of  quality,  and  is 
a much  better  “doer”  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. President  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  are  two 
of  the  “best”  cropping  kinds,  and  will  thrive 
on  most  soils,  light  or  heavy  ; but  they  are  not 
equal  in  flavour  to  the  foregoing  and  some  others. 
Keen’s  Seedling  is  still  one  of  the  “best  ’all- 
round  Strawberries  we  have,  though  an  old 
kind.  It  is  fairly  early,  a heavy  cropper,  with 
a distinct  and  delicious  flavour,  excellent  for 
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|i  eserving  or  desseit,  and  does  well  almost  any- 
wntre.  Tile  “ best”  Strawberry  for  preserving 
h the  Elton  Pine,  and,  lastly,  the  “best”  to 
look  at  is  Noble,  which  is  also  early  and  wonder- 
fully productive,  and  that  is  all  that  can  bs  said 
in  its  favour. — B.  C.  R. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  productive  Rasp- 
berry is  Superlative,  as  it  remains  longer  in 
bearing  than  any  other.  But,  given  good  culture, 
the  old  Red  Antwerp  and  Eastolf  can  be 
obtained  as  large  as  any  other  sort.  Four  Straw- 
berries that  are  likely  to  adapt  themselves  to  a 
variety  of  soils  are  Black  Prince,  Vicomtesse  de 
Thury,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  President.  I 
should,  however,  advise  you  to  plant  a few  of 
British  Queen,  as  it  surpasses  all  others  in 
Havour  ; but,  unfortunately,  does  not  do  well  in 
all  places.  Noble  is  a large  early  sort,  but  the 
ilavour  is  only  second  rate. — J.  C.  C. 

Carter’s  Prolific,  Northumberland  Fill- 

basket,  a d Superlative  are  the  best  kinds  of 
Raspberries  to  grow.  The  second  named  pro- 
duces the  lirgest  fruit,  but  not  quite  so  many  as 
either  of  the  others  named.  Vicomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury  is  about  the  best  early  Strawberry 
for  Ilavour  and  cropping,  but  the  fruit  is  rather 
small.  Noble  is  an  exceedingly  large  and  early 
kind,  but  the  Ilavour  is  poor.  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  and  President  are  excellent  mid-season 
sorts  and  heavy  croppers.  Waterloo  is  one  of 
\ he  best  late  sorts,  but  the  best  of  all  for  flavour 
is  British  Queen,  but,  unfortunately,  it  will  not 
grow  in  all  soils  and  situations.  Dr.  Hogg  is 
very  similar  to  the  foregoing,  and  will  succeed 
where  the  British  Queen  does  not,  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  good. — S.  P. 

1 7i(i. -Growing  Melons,  &c  — It  is  pos- 
sible to  grow  Melons  and  Cucumbers  in  the  same 
house,  but  hardly  Tomatoes  also,  the  high  tem- 
perature required  by  the  first-named  being 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  Tomatoes.  Under- 
neath the  Melons  and  Cucumbers  some  foliage 
plants  would  grow,  such  as  I)rac;enas,  some 
Ferns,  and  Crotons,  which  are  not  high-coloured 
varieties,  as  they  require  some  sunlight  to  give 
them  tliQr  natural  colouring.  By  sowing  seed 
at  once  Cucumbers  could  be  had  throughout  the 
winter  if  a temperature  of  70  degs.  can  be  kept 
up  by  night,  and  an  extra  5 degs.  during  the 
day.  If  Melon-seed  is  sown  early  in  January  the 
fruit  should  be  ripe  in  May,  which  admits  of 
another  crop  being  grown  in  the  same  house  if 
the  plants  are  6 inches  high  by  the  time  those 
bearing  the  first  crop  are  pulled  out. — -S.  P. 

1732  — Planting  Vines,  &c. — “Ignora- 
mus ” should  have  one  vinery  for  early  or 
moderately  early  varieties,  and  the  other  should 
be  planted  entirely  with  late  kinds.  By  this 
arrangement  Grapes  can  be  had  over  a much 
longer  season,  and  success  is  more  likely  to  re- 
sult than  where  the  sorts  are  planted  indiscrimi- 
nately, without  a thought  to  the  date  or  manner 
of  ripening.  Each  vinery  will  accommodate 
eight  Vines,  planting  the  two  end  ones  1,S  inches 
from  the  glass  at  the  end,  which  space  allows 
ample  room  for  the  training  of  the  side-shoots 
on  one  side  of  the  cane.  For  the  early  house  I 
would  advise  three  Black  Hamburgh,  two 
Madresfield  Court,  two  Foster’s  Seedling,  and 
one  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Planting  the  Ma- 
dresfield Court  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house 
and  both  together,  next  should  come  the  Buck- 
land,  then  the  Foster's,  and,  lastly,  Black  Ham- 
burgh at  the  warmest  end.  By  this  arrange- 
ment liie  varieties  will  ripen  in  rotation,  thus 
prolonging  the  supply.  For  the  late  house  I 
should  recommend  that  three  Alicante,  three 
Lady  Dow.ie’s,  one  Gros  Column,  and  one  Mrs. 
Pince  be  plinted,  choosing  the  warmest  end  of 
the  vinery  for  Lady  Downe’s,  as  this  requires 
rather  more  heat  when  in  bloom  than  any  of  the 
others  nam  d.  It  will  be  noticed  that  I have 
not  included  a White  Grape  in  this  last  selection. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  does  not  succeed  well  in 
a mixed  house,  as  a rule,  and  there  is  not 
another  variety  worthy  a place  in  a late  house, 
hence  my  reason  for  the  omission.  All  the  sorts 
that  I have  named  are  well  known,  both  for 
their  cropping  qualities  and  flavour  also.  Either 
Figs  or  Peaches  could  be  grown  against  the  back 
wall  for  a few  years,  until  the  Vines  on  the  front 
of  the  house  made  the  back  wall  too  shady  ; 
th  irefore,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  consider 
would  the  three  or  four  years’  growth  of  the 
Peaches  and  Figs  prove  adequate  to  the  outlay 
of  plaining?  I think  not.  The  Figs  might  be 
grown  in  pots,  but  not  the  Peaches  so  well. 


The  depth  of  the  border  (3  feet)  suggested  is  too 
much.  Two  feet  G inches  of  soil  is  ample  ; 
under  this  should  be  fully  1 foot  of  drainage. 
The  month  of  February  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a 
time  as  any  to  plant  Vines.  One-year-old  canes 
are  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  rods  should 
be  cut  down  within  a few  inches  of  the  soil, 
allowing  only  one  shoot  to  grow  from  the  base. 
This  should  be  trained  to  the  wires  and  not  be 
topped  until  at  least  12  feet  of  growth  is  made. 
The  following  November  prune  back  the  Vine 
to  within  three  eyes  above  the  bottom  wire. 
These  will  provide  a pair  of  side- shoots  and  a 
leader.  The  next  year  a length  of  3 feet  may 
be  left  on  the  leader,  and  so  on  until  the  top  of 
the  house  is  reached.  Do  not  attempt  to  crop 
the  Vines  too  heavily  at  first,  or  they  will  be 
weakened  for  future  use.  Two  bunches  on  each 
is  ample  the  first  year  of  fruiting— that  is,  when 
the  Vines  are  pruned  to  three  eyes.  When  full 
growth  is  being  made  abundance  of  water  should 
be  given  to  the  roots.  At  all  times  let  the 
water  be  as  warm  as  the  temperature  of  the  in- 
side of  the  vinery.  During  the  first  year  of 
growth  syringe  the  Vines  every  afternoon  about 
four  p.m. — treatment  favourable  to  a healthy 
future.  Dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  detri- 
mental to  freedom  of  growth. — S.  P. 

1731. —Management  of  a vinery.— 

This  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  error  to  lay  in 
too  much  wood,  and  have  the  main  rods  too 
closely  together.  I have  seen  Vines  doing  well, 
and  bearing  capital  Grapes,  with  the  rods  two 
feet  six  inches  apart.  I have  also  seen  the  rods 
trained  at  five  feet  apart,  with  the  great  leaves 
meeting  together  and  filling  up  all  the  space  ; on 
these  by  far  the  best  bunches  were  produced.  I 
have  had  over  thirty  years’  experience  at  Vine 
growing,  and  after  trying  various  distances  for 
the  rods  I find  an  average  of  three  feet  is  the 
most  desirable ; the  more  vigorous  varieties 
might  require  about  six  inches  more,  and  the 
weaker  would  do  with  six  inches  less.  I would 
advise  “ Ignoramus  ” to  do  as  he  suggests.  Cut 
out  all  the  old  and  comparatively  useless  wood  ; 
the  Vines  will  then  make  a stronger  growth,  and 
bear  better  grapes. — J.  D.  E. 

“Gloss  Box”  cannot  do  better  than  is 

suggested  in  his  query.  As  the  Vine  is  old  and 
not  likely  to  make  very  strong  growth,  the  future 
main  rods  might  be  trained  at  2 feet  6 inches 
apart,  and  instead  of  allowing  the  canes  to  re- 
main the  whole  length  of  the  roof,  it  would  be 
wise  to  cut  them  back  to  within  4 feet  of  the 
base,  which  would  ensure  their  being  much 
stronger  in  the  future  and  give  better  side 
growths  also.  So  many  bunches  could  not  be 
taken  from  the  Vines  the  first  year,  but  the 
canes  would  last  much  longer  in  good  condition 
than  though  they  were  run  to  the  top  of  the 
house  the  first  year,  which  tends  to  weaken  them 
always,  as  they  are  allowed  to  carry  more 
bunches  than  is  reasonable  for  canes  so  young. — 

S.  P. 

1720.— An  Orleans  Plum-tree.— The  tree  bore 
well  the  first  season  probably  because  it  had  made  plenty 
of  blossom-buds  the  previous  year — that  is,  before  it  was 
dug  up.  Its  not  bearing  anything  to  speak  about  since 
is  probably  owing  to  its  being  buried  so  deeply  into  the 
ground.  No  trees  could  do  well  with  such  treatment.— 
J.  L).  E. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  FURNISHING.—  II 

Besides  the  biennials  and  commoner  bulbs 
mentioned  in  the  last  paper,  this  collection  of 
hardy  plants  in  pots  (these  being  sunk  to  the  rim 
in  boxes  of  fine  ashes)  may  contain  many  other 
valuable  plants,  such  as  Carnations,  Liliums, 
Gladioli,  and  Irises,  Pansies,  Pentstemons, 
Hardy  Primulas,  and  Auriculas.  Carnation 
cuttings,  which  can  now  be  procured  in  any 
quantity,  are  easily  struck  in  a box,  well 
drained  and  half  filled  with  sandy  soil,  which 
should  be  placed  in  a shady  corner  of  the  leads, 
or  back  vard  (which  we  will  suppose  are  the 
only  available  places  for  gardening),  and  covered 
with  a square  of  glass  for  a week  or  two,  gradu- 
ally removing  this  when  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
cuttings  drooping.  They  must  be  kept  damp, 
but  not  too  wet,  and  the  glass  should  be  re- 
moved every  morning,  and  wiped  dry  before 
it  is  replaced,  placing  it  cornerways 
after  the  first  day  or  two,  so  as  to  allow  a little 
air  to  the  cuttings.  Pentstemons,  and  Pansies 
can  also  be  struck  easily  in  the  same  way, 


taking  the  cuttiDgs  from  the  young  shoots  of 
Pent8temon  which  surround  the  flowering  stems, 
and  the  Pansies  from  the  fresh  growth  in  the 
middle  of  each  root,  avoiding  the  longer  stems 
which  have  flowered.  Shade,  a damp  atmos- 
phere for  the  first  week  or  two,  and  then  a 
gradual  hardening  to  the  outer  air,  will  in- 
duce many  plants  to  strike  root  which  without 
these  aids  it  would  be  hopeless  to  try  ; but  this 
does  not  apply  to  succulent  plants  or  “Gera- 
niums,” with  which,  however,  we  are  not  now 
dealing.  When  the  boxes  of  Carnations, 
Pansies,  and  Pentstemons  are  rooted,  they 
will  only  need  the  protection  of  a mat  or  old 
carpet  in  frosty  weather,  but  should  be  uncovered 
at  all  other  times,  and  kept  rather  dry  until 
the  plants  begin  to  grow  in  spring,  when  each 
young  plant  should  be  separately  potted  in  rich, 
light  compost  (which  can  be  bought  ready 
mixed  in  bags),  shaded  for  a week  or  two,  until 
they  have  quite  established  themselves  and 
then  set,  “ pot  thick  ” — i.e.  with  their  pots  near 
enough  together  to  protect  the  young  rootlets 
from  the  baking  effect  of  the  sun — in  a warm, 
sunny  corner  or  window-ledge.  Plenty  of 
water  should  now  be  given,  and  soot- water,  in 
a weak,  clear  state,  provided  once  or  twice  a 
week  when  flower-buds  appear.  These  plants 
should  be  most  beautiful  and  useful  through- 
out the  summer,  always,  however,  needing 
shelter  for  the  pots  in  strong  sunshine,  a 
frequent  cause  of  failure  being  the  action  of  the 
sun  on  the  pot,  drying  up  the  tender  rootlets 
which  cling  to  it  by  sudden  evaporation  after 
watering,  and  then  baking  them  when  the  soil 
is  dry.  J.  L. 


CHINA  ASTERS  FOR  A ROOM. 

Enormous  quantities  of  these  lovely  plants,  in 
every  shade  of  pink,  mauve,  lavender,  maroon, 
and  creamy-white,  are  sold  every  year  in  the 
streets  of  London  for  decorative  uses,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  those  who  have  even  a small 
garden  should  not  supply  themselves  with  a few 
pots  of  China  Asters  for  autumn  furnishing. 
The  dwarf  varieties,  or  Victoria  Asters,  are  the 
most  suitable  for  pot  culture,  especially  The 
Bride,  a very  beautiful  pure-white  variety; 
Little  Gem,  in  six  varieties  of  colour  ; Snowball, 
a most  floriferous  white  kind  ; and  Fire  King,  a 
brilliant  carmine,  approaching  scarlet.  Dwarf 
Asters  which  have  been  raised  in  slight  heat  and 
planted  out  in  the  garden  in  J une  are  now  be- 
ginning to  bloom,  and,  unlike  many  plants,  they 
are  moved  more  easily  when  opening  their  blos- 
soms than  before.  They  require  rich  soil,  and 
if  they  have  had  this  they  should  now  be  stocky, 
dark  leaved  plants  covered  with  buds,  which 
can  be  lifted  carefully,  when  the  soil  is  not  too 
dry,  retaining  the  ball  of  earth  round  the  root, 
and  potted  either  singly  or,  better  still,  three  in 
a pot  as  closely  as  possible.  The  interstices 
should  be  filled  with  good  compost  and  the 
plants  kept  shaded  and  damp  for  a few  days, 
when  they  will  proceed  to  open  their  blooms  as 
well  as  they  would  have  done  in  their  original 
position.  After  a week’s  time  a little  thin, 
clear  soot-water  once  or  twice  a week  may  be 
ofiven,  and  they  should  be  placed  in  a sunny 
window.  !•  L.  R. 


1GS7.— Storing  plants  in  a room  —If 

you  keep  frost  out  of  the  room  there  is  not  much 
difficulty  in  preservingbeddiog  or  window  plants 
in  it  that  are  already  established  in  pots. 
The  difficulty  comes  in  when  you  have  to  lift 
the  plants  from  the  ground  and  put  them  in 
pots  ; but  with  care  you  may  succeed  even  with 
them  if  you  confine  yourself  to  Pelargoniums 
chiefly.  When  you  take  up  the  plants  remove 
about  half  of  the  largest  and  oldest  leaves  and 
pot  the  plants  without  any  further  interfer- 
ence. Get  the  soil  about  the  roots  well 
moistened  before  you  take  them  to  the  room, 
and  do  not  give  it  any  more  water  until  it  gets 
pretty  dry.  From  November  to  the  end  of 
March  three  waterings  will  suffice. — J.  C.  C. 

With  careful  management  ordinary  bedding-plants 

mav  be  kept  in  a spare  room.  But  if  there  is  no  fire-place 
in  the  room  there  should  be  some  means  of  protecting 
them  in  cold  weather.  Paper  covers  are  as  good  and  cheap 
as  anything.  A wire  frame  that  will  fold  up,  covered 
with  newspapers  or  woollen  material,  will  do  admirably. 

E.  H. 

1715.— An  Arum  Lily-— This  plant  has  had  a sudden 
check  to  its  growth,  caused  probably  by  its  being  planted 
out  in  the  open  garden  ; but  such  freaks  are  frequently 
found  in  nature,  even  when  no  apparent  cause  can  be  dis- 
covered.— J.  D.  E. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

SPRING  CABBAGE. 

Ok  the  value  of  a good  supply  of  early  spring 
Cabbage  there  can  be  no  two  opinions— in  fact, 
in  many  establishments  only  the  earliest  and, 
as  it  happens,  the  most  delicately-flavoured 
hearts  reach  the  dining-table,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
form  of  a dish.  Not  only  are  they  highly  appre- 
ciated for  home  consumption  in  all  places, 
whether  large  or  small,  but  if  there  are  more 
than  are  required  a ready  market  can  be  found 
for  them.  Early  Cabbages  are  thus  a desirable 
and  profitable  crop,  and  every  attempt  should 
be  made  to  produce  them  in  quantity.  The 
proper  time  for  sowing  the  seed  varies  consider- 
ably, even  in  particular  districts,  but,  as  a rule, 
more  err  from  being  too  late  than  from  being 
too  early.  The  earliest  supplies  are  usually  to 
be  had  from  strong  plants  put  out  late  in  August 
or  early  in  September.  As,  however,  seasons 
and  soils  vary  considerably,  it  may  happen  that 
the  earliest  raised  and  planted  may  either  grow 
too  large  before  the  winter  to  be  hardy,  or  else 
numbers  of  them  will  run  to  seed  prematurely 
in  the  following  spring.  This  difficulty  can,  to 
a certain  extent,  be  obviated  by  either  planting 
two  or  more  breadths  of  plants  at  an  interval  of 
a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  two  sowings  of 


Coleworts,  or  before  they  have  formed  close 
hearts.  This  plan  answers  well  where  large 
hearts  are  desired  or  tolerated.  W c prefer  to 
plant  all  more  thickly  than  was  at  one  time 
considered  advisable.  Last  season  all  the 
stronger  growers  were  planted  15  inches  apart 
each  way,  and  the  smaller  ones  were  put  out 
12  inches  asunder  in  rows  15  inches  apart.  Only 
a very  few  bolted,  all  the  rest  hearting  in 
properly  and  affording  a long  succession,  the 
earliest  being  cut  by  the  end  of  March.  We  do 
not  waste  time  and  labour  in  pricking  out  the 
plants  from  the  seed-beds,  but  prefer  to  plant 
them  out  at  once,  taking  care,  however,  to  first 
well  moisten  them  if  necessary.  All  can  then 
be  firmly  planted  with  a dibber.  During  some 
seasons  the  ground  is  very  hard  and  dry,  in 
which  case  it  is  advisable  to  draw  drills  with 
l heavy  hoes,  and  after  these  are  well  soaked  with 
1 water  the  planting  can  be  done  easily  and 
and  properly,  the  drills  also  rendering  it  an 
easy  matter  to  water  the  plants  subsequently. 
Slugs  are  frequently  troublesome  among  newly 
planted  Cabbages,  and  these  must  be  kept  in 
check  with  the  aid  of  frequent  dustings  of  soot 
and  lime.  During  the  autumn,  and  again  early 
in  the  spring, 

The  Dutch  hoe  should  be  frequently  used 
among  the  rows,  and  when  growth  recommences 
a mixture  of  soot  and  some  kind  of  special  manure 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations 


Cabbage  ‘‘Cocoa-nut.’  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a pho  ograph 
sent  by  Mr.  VV.  N.  B alte,  Bedford. 


a fortnioht  or  three  weeks,  or  two  sowings  oi  aminiue  ui  aum 

seed  may  be  made,  the  first  about  the  middle  of  ! ought  to  be  sown  around  the  plants  and  stirred 
July,  and  the  second 
the  first  or  second 
week  in  August.  In 
any  case,  extra  pains 
should  be  taken  in 
raising  as  many 
plants  as  possible 
without  crowding  in 
the  seed-beds,  and  if 
all  are  not  required 
for  planting  in  the 
autumn  they  can  be 
left  where  they  are 
till  the  spring,  when 
they  will  be  found 
of  service  in  making 
good  any  blanks  that 
may  have  occurred, 
and  also  for  forming 
fresh  beds.  There 
is  always  plenty  of 
other  seeds  to  be 
sown  and  plants  to 
be  raised  in  the 
spring,  and  if,  there- 
fore, Cabbage-seed 
is  sown  thinly  ou 
a sheltered  border 
now,  the  plants  will, 
if  duly  protected 
from  slugs,  be  avail- 
able for  spring  plait- 
ing. Very  poor  land 
is  not  capable  of 

producing  early  and  g iod  Cabbages,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  heavily  manured,  deeply  dug,  loose 
ground  is  apt  to  favour  rank  giowth,  which  must 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  In  my  case, 
were  I to  plant  on  ground  thus  prepared  it  would 
most  probably  become  badly  saturated  and  too 
cold  for  the  well-being  of  the  plants.  Clayey 
soils  genei-ally,  especially  when  in  a loose  state, 
are  most  retentive  of  moisture,  and  for  ibis 
reason  we  prefer  to  plant  on  undug  ground, 
nothing  answering  so  well  as  the  space  just 
cleared  of  spring-sown  Onions.  The  ground  is 
invariably  well  manured  for  this  crop,  and  the 
surface  being  unbroken,  much  of  the  rain  that 
falls  either  passes  off  the  surface  or  finds  its  way 
down  the  natural  drainage  holes  formed  by 
worms.  As  a consequence  it  is  sufficiently  rich 
and  warm,  and  the  fiim  root  run  causes  a sturdy 
and  hardy  growth.  If  the  old  Onion-bed  is  not 
utilised  in  this  manner,  then  should  somewhat 
similar  conditions  be  provided  for  the  Cabbage 
— that  is  to  say,  the  ground  intended  for  it 
should  be  well  manured  and  made  as  firm  as  can 
be  done  without  making  it  pasty.  All  we  find 
it  necessary  to  do  prior  to  planting  the 
Cabbage  is  to  clear  off  the  Onions  when  fit 
and  any  weeds  there  may  be.  The  ground  is 
then  given  a good  dressing  of  soot  and  lime 
and  the  surface  well  stirred  with  Dutch  hoes. 

Some  advocate  alternating  the  rows  of  strong- 
growing varieties  with  others  of  compact 
growth,  the  former  being  put  out  2 feet  apart, 
and  the  smaller-growing  sorts  being  drawn  as 


in  with  the  hoes.  This  being  duly  washed 
down  to  the  roots  by  rains  greatly  stimulates 
top-growth,  making  a considerable  difference 
both  in  the  earliness  and  quality  of  the  crop. 
Our  old  stumps  are  left  on  the  ground  till  the 
following  midwinter,  and  in  the  interval  yield  a 
long  succession  of  hearts  and  greens,  being 
especially  serviceable  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. On  poorer  land  it  is  a better  plan  to  clear 
off  the  old  stumps  after  they  have  borne  a 
second  crop  of  hearts,  more  being  raised  and  put 
out  to  form  a succession,  the  Coleworts  raised  in 
June  being  depended  upon  to  keep  up  the 
supply  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months. 
We  are  not  troubled  with  the  disease  known 
as  club,  but  in  some  gardens  it  is  most  difficult 
to  contend  with.  An  insect  or  weevil  deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  stems  of  the  young  plants  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  these  being 
followed  by  a large  protuberance  containing 
the  larvae  or  grubs,  which  prey  upon  the  juices 
of  the  plant  and  effectually  check  all  progress. 
A free  use  of  soot,  lime,  and  wood  ashes  in  the 
seed-beds  and  also  in  the  ground  to  be  planted 
acts  as  a deterrent,  a change  of  site  in  each 
case  being  also  most  imperative.  If  any  of  the 
plants  when  drawn  from  the  seed-bed  are  found 
to  be  affected,  they  should  either  be  burnt  or 
the  swelling  cut  clean  cut.  Puddling — that  is 
to  say,  coating  the  roots  with  a mixture  formed 
with  water,  soot,  and  clay — ought  always  to  be 
resorted  to  prior  to  putting  out  plants  in  any 
garden  where  the  disease  has  previously  shown 


itself,  this  serving  to  ward  oil  the  attacks  of  the 
insects.  The  Cocoa-nut  (here  figured)  is  an  ex- 
cellent early  Cabbage.  Ellam’s  Early,  Non- 
pareil, and  Early  York  are  also  all  capital  Early 
Cabbages. 

1735. —Use  of  a Tomato  house.  — 

The  best  Lettuce  for  winter  is  the  Brown  or 
Bath  Cos.  Sow  the  seeds  at  once  in  a prepared 
bed— in  fact,  they  ought  to  have  been  sown 
three  weeks  ago  for  planting  under  glass  to 
come  in  early  in  spring.  Stir  the  borders  up 
before  planting,  and  give  artificial  manure 
or  some  equal  stimulant  to  give  the  plants  a 
start. — E.  H. 

1725.— Moving  Seakale.— It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  the  trouble  to  make  a special  bed 
over  the  Seakale.  To  prepare  it  for  use  the  roots 
could  be  dug  up,  saving  any  small  pieces  of  root 
which  may  be  accidentally  broken  in  lifting 
them  from  the  ground  ; these  will  make  good 
plants  for  next  year’s  use  if  planted  careiully 
early  in  February  or  March.  If  “ Gardening 
Lady”  has  a greenhouse,  warm  shed,  or  even  a 
cellar,  the  Seakale  roots,  without  dividing, 
could  be  placed  in  a large  flower-pot  or  box 
in  some  light  soil,  and  be  covered  with  another 
box  or  pot  of  the  same  size  to  exclude  light  to 
enable  the  Kale  to  become  blanched,  it  would  suc- 
ceed very  well  and  with  much  less  trouble  than 
that  of  making  a large  hot-bed  over  the  roots. 

The  roots  may  be 
lifted  any  time  after 
the  leaves  have 
fallen  from  the 
crowns. — S.  P. 

1724— Maggots 
in  Mushrooms. 
— It  is  unusual  to 
find  these  without 
maggots  in  them  in 
the  summer.  The 
maggots  are  more 
numerous  alwaj  s in 
warm  weather.  I 
generally  give  the 
stalk  a twist  round, 
and  this  brings  it 
out  quite  from  the 
base,  without  caus- 
ing any  injury  to 
the  smaller  Mush- 
rooms cluster  irg 
around  it.  When 
the  stalk  is  cut, 
there  is  of  course  a 
portion  left  which 
decays,  and  may 
cause  decay  to  the 
others  not  yet 
developed.  Mush- 
rooms may  ver  y 
easily  be  over  - 
watered  in  a Mush- 
room house  ; but 
this  could  not  cause,  nor  would  it  prevent  the 
maggot.  Overwateiiog  causes  the  tiny  Mush- 
rooms to  damp  off. — J.  D.  L. 

1090.  — Dwarf  Peas. — I have  been  making 
trials  of  these  Peas  for  the  past  two  seasons,  and 
would  place  Chelsea  Gem  first,  English  Wonder 
second,  and  American  Wonder  third.  After- 
growing  William  Hurst  side  by  side,  with 
Chelsea  Gem  I found  but  little  difference 
between  them  ; it  is  not  worth  while  to  grow’ 
both.  Carter’s  Daisy  I grew  this  j ear,  and 
place  it  in  the  very  first  rank  of  Dwarf  Peas, 
and  it  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other  lea 
known  to  me. — J.  D.  E. 

The  best  of  all  the  very  Dwarf  Peas  is  William 

Hurst ; it  seldom  exceeds  15  inches  in  height,  and  beai9 
abundantly  large  pods  well  tilled  with  delicious  Peas.  It 
is  far  before  American  Wonder  or  anything  else  of  near  its 
height.  Stratagem  (2  feet)  is  a fine  a°d  Vrod,u5;tI' e P^il’ 
ancT Sutton's  Early  Marrow  (21  feet)  and  Dwarf 
Marrow  (2w  feet)  produce  large  pods  and  Peas  of  the  ricnest 
flavour  imaginable. — B.  C.  R. 

American  Wonder  (15  inches  high)  and  Cannes's 

English  Wonder  (18  inches  high)  are  the  best  of  the  really 
dwarf  kinds.  Stratagem  (3  feet),  Sharpe’s  Queen . («  feet) 
and  Veitch’s  Perfection  are  capital  sorts  for  flavour  of  the 
dwarf  section,  and  possess  free-bearing  qualities  also, 
which  is  an  important  point  in  any  Pea.— S.  P. 

1702.— Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatoes.— 

You  must  get  the  Potatoes  dug  up  at  once,  or 
they  will  start  into  growth  again,  which  will  do 
the  tubers  injury.  When  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  ground  spread  them  out  on  the  floor  of  a 
room  or  shed  where  the  frost  cannot  reach  them, 
and  leave  them  there  until  they  are  wanted  for 
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planting  ; or  you  may  put  the  tubers  one  layer 
thick  in  shallow  boxes,  and  put  the  latter  on  a 
shelf  in  a cool  place.  Jf  the  light  reaches  them 
so  much  the  better,  if  the  frost  is  kept  out  of 
the  structure. — J.  (J.  C. 

The  tubers,  being  quite  ripe,  should  now 

be  taken  up  and  be  stored  in  a cellar  or  in  some 
similar  place,  where  they  will  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  light  and  air.  They  may  be  stored  in  a 
shed,  and  some  straw  should  be  placed  over  them. 
Or  a Potato-pit  may  be  made  in  the  open  garden 
in  the  form  of  a cone  or  ridge  ; they  must  first 
be  thatched  over  with  straw,  and  some  garden 
mould  over  it. — J.  D.  E. 

— — Dig  up  the  Ashleat  Kidney  Potatoes,  and  dry  and 
store  them  at  once.  They  will  pay  better  to  keep  for  seed 
purposes  now,  as  the  season  for  consumption  for  the  Ash- 
leaved varieties  is  over  now,  and  there  is  always  a demand 
for  them  to  plant  in  spring.  The  best  wav  of  storing  your 
seed  is  to  place  them  crown  upwards  in  shallow  boxes  or 
baskets,  and  keep  in  a light  position  in  a frost-proof 
building.—  E II. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS 

ALSTRCEMERIA  AURANTIACA. 

Thu  Alstrcemerias  are  much  neglected  plants. 
Although  some  are  of  doubtful  hardiness,  such 
is  not  the  case  with  the  above-named  kind 


i plants  can  then  be  planted  out  without  distur- 
bance. Such  a fine  hardy  plant  as  this  ought 
to  be  increased  freely,  and  grown  extensively  in 
bold  groups,  which  from  J uly  onwards  would 
brighten  up  the  border.  H. 


SWEET  PEAS. 

I iiesk  are  deservedly  popular,  and  their  popu- 
larity is  likely  to  extend  in  consequence  of  the 
great  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  a 
comparatively  short  period.  There  are  now  in 
existence  many  varieties  so  beautiful  and  strik- 
ing that  they  have  been  named.  I think,  how- 
ever, this  has  been  carried  a little  too  far,  for 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  shades  barely 
perceptible  characterise  varieties  totally  dif- 
ferent in  name.  There  are  a great  many  that 
arc  too  much  alike.  There  is  always  a danger 
of  this  happening.  Though  we  are  glad  to 
accept  anything  new  and  distinct,  and  welcome 
it  by  a name  under  which  we  can  henceforth  be 
sure  of  obtaining  it,  if  naming  is  pursued  too 
freely  confusion  results.  It  will  be  so  among 
Sweet  Peas  ; in  fact,  it  is  so  now,  for  a great 
many  have  no  opportunities  to  try  and  test  and 
find  out  the  distinct  ones,  and  thus  they  are  not 
known  to  many.  Princess  Beatrice  is  a Sweet 
Pea  that  everyone  who  loves  the  flower  at  all 


Alstroemeria  auranliaca.  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph. 


(here  figured),  which  is  one  of  the  freest  and 
most  beautiful  of  hardy  plants.  In  order  to 
succeed  with  this,  and  all  the  other  species,  the 
site  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  by  deep 
digging,  adding  fresh  soil  if  necessary.  Plant 
the  roots  deeply  and  let  them  alone.  In  this 
respect  this  plant  differs  from  many  hardy  sub- 
jects, for  if  we  would  have  it  in  its  fullest  beauty 
it  must  remain  undisturbed,  and  each  ye;lr  it 
will  increase,  the  tufts  extending  outwards, 
and  always,  as  the  season  comes  round,  flower- 
ing with  great  profusion.  Although  one  yard 
high,  this  plant  needs  no  support.  Its  shoots 
are  still  and  strong,  well  clothed  with  ample 
foliage,  and  terminating  in  an  umbel  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  flowers,  which  are  of  a deep- 
orange  colour,  streaked  with  red,  and  highly 
elective,  both  upon  the  plant  and  in  a cut  state. 
1 1 continues  blooming  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer,  and  ripens  seed  freely.  It  is  in- 
creased  from  seed,  as  the  attempt  to  divide 
the  tufts  will  end  in  disaster.  They  may  be 
sown  when  ripe,  and  in  the  place  where  the 
plants  are  required,  to  obviate  the  risk  of  trans- 
planting. If  not  before,  they  will  germinate  the 
following  spring,  and  grow  strong  enough  that 
year  to  flower  the  next.  If  it  is  not  convenient 
or  possible  to  sow  the  seeds  in  borders,  they 
should  be  sown  thinly  in  pots,  as  the  young 


must  admire.  It  is  of  a clear,  soft-pink  shade, 
with  a bright-carmine  shading  in  the  upper 
petals.  There  are  two  or  three  kinds  somewhat 
like  it,  but  not  one  quite  so  beautiful.  Countess 
of  Radnor,  of  a soft  pale-mauve  tint,  too,  is  a 
striking  and  choice  variety,  and  when  better 
known  will  have  many  admirers.  Sweet  Peas 
are  so  easily  grown  that  they  may  truly'  be 
called  everybody’s  flower.  We  ought  to  find  a 
place  for  them  somewhere,  be  the  garden  ever 
so  small,  and  if  any  unsightly  object  is  to  be 
screened  from  view  for  the  summer,  what  is 
there  better  than  these  ? Next  to  their  exceed- 
ing beauty  when  growing,  we  must  take  into 
account 

Tiieir  value  and  usefulness  for  cutting. 
They  may  be  cut  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  it 
is  wise  to  do  so.  If  the  flowers  are  not  cut  they 
fade  and  produce  seed,  and,  unless  seed-pods  are 
removed,  the  flowering  season  is  a short  one. 
When  I cut  them — and  I use  quantities  for  in- 
door vases — I do  not  merely  cut  the  flower- 
spike,  but  the  shoot  as  well.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  possible  to  arrange  Sweet  Peas  prettily 
and  informally  unless  they  are  cut  in  this  way. 
No  foliage  suits  them  so  well  as  their  own. 
Although  at  first  it  appears  to  be  a sacrifice — a 
ruthless  destruction  of  future  blossoms — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  very  practice  ensures  con- 


tinuity of  bloom.  The  shoot  that  is  thu3 
stopped  breaks  out  into  many  laterals,  and  these 
are  quickly  in  flower.  It  is  only  by  hard  cut- 
ting that  we  find  out  what  an  amazing  quantity 
of  bloom  a small  row  of  Sweet  Peas  will  produce, 
and  the  results  are  even  better  than  come  from 
merely  picking  off  the  seed-pods,  as  in  this  case 
the  climbing  shoots  keep  lengthening  without 
branching,  and  unless  provided  with  very  tall 
sticks  they  reach  the  top  and  fall  over.  By 
persistent  cutting  the  plants  are  never  out  of 
reach,  and  though  we  strip  the  row  of  flowers 
to-day,  before  a week  is  past  they  are  abundant 
again.  Those  that  have  many  friends  to  whom 
they  like  to  give  flowers  can  be  generous  indeed 
if  they  grow  Sweet  Peas.  Not  only  do  they 
look  well  and  last  when  cut,  but  they  travel 
well,  and,  above  all,  their  refreshing  sweetness 
is  universally  appreciated,  as  there  is  nothing 
faint,  heavy,  or  oppressive  in  their  scent.  Their 
successful  culture  is  summed  up  in  a few  words. 
First,  prepare  the  ground  thoroughly  by  digging 
and  enriching  it  with  manure.  Sow  earl}'  in 
February  if  weather  permits,  but  in  any  case  in 
March.  Do  not  sow  too  thickly,  as  the  plants 
branch  freely.  Birds  and  slugs  must  be  watched 
for  ; dusting  the  plants  with  soot  when  damp 
with  dew  or  rain  makes  the  shoots  distasteful  to 
either  class  of  depredators,  and,  in  addition, 
promotes  healthy  growth.  Stakes  should  be 
given  before  the  plants  are  too  tall,  and  then  all 
that  remains  is  to  keep  them  from  seeding,  and 
they  are  a source  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  for 
five  months  at  least.  A.  H. 


1688. — Peat  for  Lilies. — Bog-peat  is  pre- 
ferable to  peat-Moss  for  Lily  culture.  In  no 
place  do  many  sorts  of  Liliums  succeed  better 
than  in  Rhododendron,  Kalmia,  or  hardy  Aza- 
lea-beds, where  it  is  necessary  to  employ  peat 
for  the  use  of  these  shrubs,  and  when  they  are 
not  planted  too  near  together  plenty  of  space 
can  be  found  for  the  Lilies.  At  the  present 
time  Lilium  auratum  is  flowering  grandly  here 
in  a Kalmia-bed,  which  proves  the  suitableness 
of  the  soil  and  position  to  the  growth  of  the 
Lilies. — S.  P. 

Neither  the  bog-peat  nor  the  peat-MoS3  is  the  thing 

for  these  plants,  though  the  latter  is  much  the  better  of 
the  two.  What  is  wanted  is  good  fibrous  stuff  from  the 
higher  parts  of  a common  or  moor,  where  the  Heather  or 
Ling,  as  well  as  Bracken,  grow  freely,  and  which  is  full  of 
fibre  and  fine  white  sand. — B.  C.  R. 

Sandy  fibrous  peat  is  be9t  for  Lilies  when  mixed 

with  yellow  loam,  one  part  of  the  peat  to  two  of  the  loam. 
Bog-peat  or  peat-Moss  which  is  used  to  litter  horses  would 
not  be  any  use  until  it  had  passed  through  the  stables  ; 
it  would  then  be  used  as  a manure,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  very  well  adapted.— J.  D.  E. 

1697.— Double  Anemones.— I do  not 
find  the  very  double  flowers  produce  any  seed. 
I,  therefore,  mark  those  blooms  for  seed  that 
are  not  so  full  of  petals,  and  from  which  I 
always  get  a good  percentage  of  double  flowers. 
You  must  not  expect  to  keep  a good  strain  of 
this,  or  any  other  flower,  up  to  its  standard  of 
excellence  by  indiscriminate  selection  of  the 
seed.  It  is  my  practice  to  mark  several  semi- 
double flowers  of  all  the  distinct  colours,  and  I 
do  n >t  fail  to  get  a wonderful  variety  of  all 
shades  of  colour  and  a good  percentage  of 
double  ones.  In  North  Berwick  the  Anemones 
ought  to  do  exceedingly  well. — J.  C.  C. 

Growers  raise  new  varieties  of  double 

Anemones  from  seed  saved  from  double  varieties. 
Probably  t he  seed  “ Airs.  L.  ” saved  was  gathered 
haphazard  from  the  bed,  the  most  prolific  seed- 
pods  being  saved.  Of  course,  single  varieties 
produce  seed  much  more  freely  than  double 
ones ; and  unless  the  flowers  were  marked,  with 
something  tied  round  the  stems,  the  single  varie- 
ties only  might  be  saved  for  seed-sowing.  Many 
single  flowers  are  more  beautiful  than  some 
double  ones. — J.  D.  E. 

1706.— Perennial  Gaillardias— As  they 
must  be  moved  do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  using 
care,  and  the  plants  will  then  be  settled  in  their 
new  position  by  winter,  and  will  appear  early 
in  spring  and  flower  throughout  the  season. 
Possibly  the  division  and  transplanting  of  the 
old  root  in  spring  checked  it  to  such  an  extent 
it  was  not  able  to  flower,  especially  if  most  of 
its  roots  were  sacrificed  during  the  operation. — 
A.  H. 

If  the  seedling  Gaillardias  must  be 

moved,  prepare  a bed  elsewhere,  and  treat  it  as 
a nurserv-bed,  and  plant  thickly  and  transplant 
again  in  spring.  It  is  not  uncommon  when  old 
plants  are  divided  in  spring  for  them  to  miss 
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blooming,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  either 
do  not  get  strong  enough,  or,  in  some  oases,  in 
rich  soil  they  may  get  too  strong  to  ilower  well. 
The  plants  want  to  be  established  the  previous 
autumn. — E.  H. 

1689.— Lilies  in  winter.— I do  not  know 
of  auy  other  among  the  numerous  Lilies  that 
shows  the  slightest  vestige  of  leafage  during 
winter.  But  by  far  the  handsomest  Lily  in 
this  respect  is  L.  giganteum,  and  if  it  never 
(lowered  at  all  it  would  be  a foliage  plant  of 
first  merit.  It  dies  down  in  winter,  but  it  is 
early  on  the  move  again,  and  appearing  in 
spring,  it  spreads  out  its  broad,  rich-green, 
immense  heart-shaped  leaves,  virtually  arresting 
attention  and  commanding  admiration  for 
nearly  eight  months  of  the  year.  If  the 
querist  desires  it,  I will  furnish  a list  of  hardy 
plants  that  are  evergreen  in  winter  and  decidedly 
ornamental. — A.  H. 

1699.— A small  town  garden.— I am 

afraid  not  much  satisfaction  will  be  felt  till  the 
caterpillars  are  got  rid  of  either  by  hand-picking 
or  washing  with  an  insecticide  during  the  time 
that  they  are  feeding.  The  cheapest  wash 
is  soft-soap  and  paraffin-oil.  Hardy  things  such 
as  Ivy  will  take  without  injury  a pretty  strong 
dose.  A pound  of  soap  and  a pint  of  paraffin-oil, 
well  blended,  and  then  added  to  eight  gallons  of 
warm  water,  will  make  a suitable  wash. — E.  H. 

I should  advise  syringing  everything  with  a solu- 
tion of  Paris  Green  (1  oz.  to  10  gallons  of  water)  repeatedly 
until  all  the  caterpillars  were  destroyed.  Work  the  soil 
well  in  the  spring,  picking  out  and  destroying  any  grubs 
or  chrysalis  that  may  be  found,  and  if  some  of  it  could  be 
burned,  or  the  whole  have  a good  liming,  so  much  the 
better.— B.  C.  R. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


THE  ALMONDS. 

Of  all  the  hardy,  early-flowering  trees  in  the 
British  Islands  perhaps  the  Almond  is  the  most 
valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  ornament.  In 
March  and  April  no  other  tree  produces  such 
fine  effects  in  the  garden  or  park — at  any  rate, 
in  the  southern  counties  of  England.  From  a 
purely  botanical  standpoint  Almonds  are  but  a 
group  or  sub  genus  of  the  large  genus  Prunus — 
under  which  at  present  most  botanists  include 
them — but  for  garden  purposes  it  may  be  as  well 
to  speak  of  them  by  their  commonly-accepted 
garden  name,  Amygdalus.  Loudon  treats 
Amygdalus  as  a distinct  genus,  and  for  everyday 
use  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  Loudon. 
He,  however,  was  not  consistent,  for  he  kept  up 
the  Peach  as  a distinct  genus  under  the  name  of 
Persica  after  stating — under  Amygdalus — that 
the  Almond  was  included  by  Linn«us  in  the 
same  genus  with  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  of 
both  of  which  it  is  doubtless  the  parent,  as  trees 
have  been  found  with  Almonds  in  a state  of 
transition  to  Peaches,  and  with  both  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  on  ilie  same  branch. 

Amygdalis  communis,  the  common  Almond, 
grows  from  20  feet  to  30  feet  high,  and  has  white 
or  rosy-coloured  flowers.  It  has  been  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial,  and  has  become  per- 
fectly naturalised  in  many  countries.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  thoroughly  wild  in  Algeria,  where 
quite  a forest  of  it  has  been  somewhat  re- 
cently discovered  on  one  of  the  spurs 
of  the  Ouled-Bahn  Mountains  near  Guelma. 
There  is  also  another  truly  wild  Algerian 
habitat,  but  in  both  this  and  the  first-named  all 
the  trees  bear  bitter  fruits.  Probably,  the 
sweet  Almonds,  which  constitute  so  important 
an  article  of  commerce  in  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
&c. , are  merely  the  produce  of  forms  which 
have  originated  under  cultivation.  There  are 
many  varieties  differing  much  in  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  fruits,  in  the  thickness  of  the  shell, 
and  in  the  taste  of  the  kernels.  The  best  quali- 
ties that  find  their  way  to  English  markets  are 
known  as  Jordan  and  Valencia ; they  are  used 
largely  as  a dessert  nut.  The  common  kinds  of 
sweet  Almonds  are  used  for  confectionery  pur 
poses,  for  coating  with  sugar,  &c.  Bitter  Al- 
monds are  used  almost  exclusively  for  confec- 
tionery and  cooking.  In  Europe  nothing  of  late 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  raising 
new  varieties  from  seed ; all  the  existing 
favourite  varieties  are  propagated  by  grafting. 
In  Garden  and  Forest  for  1891  Mr.  Charles 
Howard  Shinn  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
seedling  Almonds  in  California,  and  asserts  that 
“ horticultural  history  must  record  the  fact  that 
California  first  originated  an  entirely  new  line 


of  market  varieties  in  the  Almond...  The  Lan- 
guedoc varieties  introduced  into  California  as 
early  as  1853,  and  later  French  importations, 
are  now  superseded  by  seedlings  of  local  origin, 
some  of  them  worthy  of  trial  by  the  great  nur- 
serymen of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Larger 
and  better  Nuts,  heavier  crops,  and  a greater 
degree  of  hardiness  are  the  advantages  of  the 
Californian  seedlings.  Some  of  them  yield 
Nuts  which  bring  in  the  market  two  or  three 


Flowering-shoot  of  Amygdalus  Davidiana. 


cents  a pound  more  than  the  standard  imported 
varieties.”  A weeping  Almond  is  cultivated 
here  and  there  in  British  gardens,  but  it  is  not 
worth  growing  as  an  ornamental  tree.  There  is 
also  another  variety  with  variegated  leaves  to 
which  the  same  remaiks  apply. 

A.  Davidiana,  a figure  of  which  accompanies 
these  notes,  is  the  first  of  the  genus  to  flower. 
In  favourable  seasons  it  opens  its  pure-white 
flowers  as  early  as  the  third  week  in  January. 
During  the  present  season  it  flowered  about  the 


end  of  the  first  week  in  February.  Owing  to  this 
precocity  and  the  liability  of  the  blossoms  to  be 
injured  during  severe  weather,  it  is  desirable  to 
plant  this  species  in  a sheltered  spot.  Culti- 
vated in  pots  or  tubs,  it  makes  a very  beautiful 
object  for  the  decoration  of  glass-covered  corri- 
dors and  unheated  or  cool  conservatories,  and 
flowers  very  early  without  being  forced.  I her  e 
is  a variety  with  rosy-tinted  flowers,  but  as  it  is 
not  so  free  as  the  type,  it  is  hardly  worth  grow- 
ing. Mr.  J.  G.  Jack,  in  Garden  and  Forest  for 
the  present  year,  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  beautiful  Chinese  species.  Enumerating 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  plants  in  the  1 aria 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  he  writes  : “ Another  plant 
of  much  interest  is  a specimen,  now  thirty  years 
old  and  partly  decayed,  of  the  Prunus  Davidi- 
ana, introduced  from  China  by  the  celebrated 
traveller  and  collector  after  whom  it  is  named. 
This  plant  has  never  fruited,  a characteristic 
which  has  so  far  been  followed  by  its  grafted 
progeny  at  the  Arnold  arboretum,  where  it  is 
the  very  earliest  of  the  Rose  family  to  blossom, 
flowering  this  season  as  early  as  April  8.  L 1 he 
difference  in  the  flowering  season  between  the 
South  of  England  and  the  Northern  United 
States  is  well  shown  by  this  Almond.]  1 he 
flowers  seem  perfect  enough  as  regards  stamens 
and  pistils,  and  the  non-fruiting  peculiarity  has 
been  attributed  to  frost  or  cool  weather  at  the 
time  of  blossoming,  or,  what  may  be  quite  as 
probable,  to  the  lack  of  pollen  from  flowers  of 
different  seedling  plants  of  its  own  kinds.  It  is 

a question  worth  testing.”  . 

A.  argentea  is  a native  of  Western  Asia,  &c  , 
and  makes  a charming  shrub  or  low  tree  ; its 
aspect  is  very  striking  on  account  of  the  shining, 
silvery  appearance  of  the  small  leaves.  I“is 
species  rarely  flowers  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
well  worth  growing  for  the  beauty  of  its  silvery 
foliage.  In  some  books  and  gardens  this  also 
occurs  under  the  names  of  A.  orientalis  and 
Cerasus  orientalis. 

A.  incana,  a native  of  Asia  Minor,  makes  a 
small  bush  2 feet  to  3 feet  in  height,  and  bears 
red  flowers  in  March  and  April ; it  principally 
differs  from  A.  nana,  the  following  species,  in 
its  smaller  flowers  and  in  the  leaves  being  white 
beneath.  In  some  books  this  is  called  Cerasus 

incana.  „ , „ . . „ 

A nana,  a native  of  Southern  Prussia,  is  a 
charming  shrub  about  2 feet  or  3 feet  high,  and 
bears  a profusion  of  rose-coloured  llowers  in 
March  and  April  before  the  glossy  green, 
Willow-like  leaves  appears.  This  species  likes 
a rather  dry  soil,  and  when  well  established 
produces  an  abundance  of  suckers  from  the 
roots.  There  is  a white-flowered  vanety  in 
cultivation,  but  it  is  somewhat  uncommon.  1 he 
fruit  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  common  Almond, 
but  otherwise  much  resembles  it. 

A persica.— The  double -flower id g Japanese 
Peaches  are  not  so  frequently  grown  as  their 
merits  deserve  ; there  are  no  more  beautiful  ob- 
jects in  the  garden  or  shrubbery.  The  flowers 
vary  in  colour  from  pure-white  to  blood-red,  and 
are  freely  produced  in  sheltered  situations. 
Perhaps  the  reason  that  the  double  Peaches 
are  so  seldom  met  with  is  that  grafted  plants 
are  short-lived.  The  Plum  stock  does  not 
seem  to  suit  them,  canker  often  sets  in,  the 
heads  grow  unsightly,  and  the  tree  dies.  It 
plants  could  be  obtained  on  their  own  roots  in 
all  probability  they  would  live  much  longer  than 
grafted  ones.  In  any  case  a sheltered  spot 
should  always  be  chosen  for  the  Japanese 
Peaches,  as  they  are  neither  so  hardy  nor  so 
vigorous  as  the  common  Almond. 

A.  Simoni,  also  known  under  the  names  ol 
Persica  Simoni  and  Prunus  Simoni  is  a more 
recent  introduction  from  China,  but  for  general 
ornamental  purposes  it  is  not  so  desirable  as 
the  last-named  species.  It  is  also  an  early 
flowerer,  and,  like  A.  Davidiana,  has  pure-white 
blossoms. 

1722.— Evergreen  creepers.— Irish  Ivy 
would  look  as  well  as  anything  for  the  winter  ; 
it  does  not  require  much  rooting  space.  Lonicera 
aureo-reticulata,  the  Golden  Variegated  Honey- 
suckle would  also  be  suitable,  and  when  growing 
freely  flowers  also.  Lonicera  brachypoda  is 
another  of  the  evergreen  kinds  which  grows 
very  fast  and  flowers  in  profusion,  and  would 
be  most  suitable  for  a window-box.  Any  of 
these  can  be  struck  from  cuttings  9 inches  long 
inserted,  the  former  on  a west  border,  and  the 
two  latter  in  a cold  frame,  making  the  base  of 
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the  cutting  quite  firm  in  the  soil  to  ensure  its 
quick  rooting.  Escallonia  macrantha  would 
also  succeed  in  such  a position  ; its  dense  green 
leaves  and  pink  (lowers  are  pleasing.  Cuttings  in 
a cold  frame  strike  readily  during  the  month  of 
September,  providing  they  are  taken  oil' with  a 
piece  of  old  wood,  attached  in  the  form  of  a 
“ heel.”— S.  P. 

1082  — Chestnut  - trees.  — The  Scarlet 
Horse-Chestnut  is  naturally  dwarf  and  shrubby, 
and  for  small  places  it  is  far  more  useful  than 
the  larger-growing  Horse-Chestnut.  Pruning 
spoils  ' hese  trees,  and  where  the  space  is  limited 
they  should  not  be  planted.  The  Buck’s-eye- 
tree  (Pavia  macrostachya)  is  really  a miniature 
Horse-Chestnut,  and  a very  ornamental  subject 
for  a small  lawn. — E.  H. 

The  Chestnut-trees  can  be  kept  dwarf 
and  shrubby  by  taking  off  the  tops  down  to  the 
required  height  and  cutting  in  the  side  branches 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen.  You  will 
want  to  repeat  the  operation  every  year.  You 
must,  however,  be  prepared  to  see  the  trees  get 
ugly  under  this  process,  and  also  to  see  them 
lose  all  their  natural  character.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  planted  the  Sumach,  as  that 
does  not  grow  so  high.  It  is,  in  fact,  a tree  with 
altogether  a lower  stature,  therefore  better 
suited  for  your  purpose,  and  the  foliage  i3  de- 
cidedly handsome  in  the  autumn. — J.  C.  C. 

• Is  there  any  very  important  reason  for 

restricting  these?  There  are  scores  of  choice 
shrubs  that  are  naturally  dwarf.  It  is  hideous 
to  see  line  forms  of  native  trees  hacked  and  dis- 
torted to  meet  ineffectually  a purpose  for  which 
they  are  not  adapted.  I think  the  querist 
would  be  convinced  of  the  error  of  his  proposal 
if  lie  could  see  the  Chestnuts  near  the  garden 
under  my  charge  rearing  their  lofty  heads, 
spreading  far  and  wide,  the  largest  tree  girthing 
45  feet  at  the  base,  and  full  of  life  and  vigour. 

I would  never  plant  a noble  tree  where  it  had  no 
chance  of  showing  its  true  form  and  character, 
because  among  the  hardy  tree  and  shrub  life 
there  is  something  suitable  for  every  place  and 
situation.  Having  discountenanced  the  querist’s 
proposal,  I will  make  amends  by  assisting  him  in 
something  for  a substitute  if  it  is  possible,  and 
his  wants  are  made  known  through  the  medium 
of  the  columns  of  this  paper. — A.  H. 

The  only  way  to  keep  the  trees  dwarf  and  “ stubby  ” 

is  to  cut  back  the  shoots  at  every  joint,  or  pinch  them 
back.  The  tree  doe9  not  naturally  lend  itself  to  this 
treatment,  and  if  dwarf,  “stubby”  trees  are  wanted, 
something  else  should  be  planted.  The  Chestnut  tree  is 
i he  very  worst  for  the  purpose. — ,1.  D.  E 

1721  —Large  tree-roots.— Tree-roots  are 
generally  blown  to  pieces  with  gunpowder  ; you 
had  better  consult  a clever  labourer  who  is  ex- 
perienced in  such  work.  The  way  it  is  done  is 
to  bore  a hole  with  an  augur  to  a good  depth 
where  the  old  root  is  quite  solid.  A charge  of 
gunpowder  is  then  put  in,  and  a fuse  inserted  at 
the  same  time.  The  hole  is  then  securely 
plugged,  after  which  the  fuse  is  lighted  ; the  man 
who  does  this  must  then  instantly  get  some 
distance  away. — J.  C.  C. 

1726.— Planting  Periwinkles.— You  are 
not  likely  to  get  very  small  plants  of  Peri- 
winkles to  grow  well  under  trees,  although  they 
will  do  so  if  they  are  planted  with  plenty  of 
roots.  I advise  you  to  take  off  the  runners  now 
and  put  them  in  a frame,  and  leave  them  there 
all  winter.  In  the  spring  you  can  remove  the 
frame  and  use  it  for  any  other  purpose.  Next 
year  at  this  time  the  plants  will  have  plenty  of 
roots  and  can  be  set  out  without  much  risk  of 
their  dying.  If  they  arc  to  go  under  deciduous 
trees  it  will  be  better  to  wait  until  all  the  leaves 
are  fallen,  so  that  you  can  clear  the  ground  for 
them  before  planting. — J.  C.  C. 

1728.— Border  under  Oak  and  Beech- 
trees. — The  shade  of  Beech-trees  is  so  dense 
that,  generally  speaking,  few  things  thrive  be- 
neath them  ; but  Oaks  permit  more  rays  of  light 
to  reach  the  ground.  If  there  is  a border  of 
soil,  however,  and  some  attention  is  given  to  it 
in  the  matter  of  feeding  the  plants,  it  might  be 
made  satisfactory.  Michaelmas  Daisies  might 
be  tried  in  the  more  open  spots,  and  Foxgloves 
in  the  shade.  Two  charming  companions  for 
the  Foxgloves  exist  in  Verbascum  phlomoides 
and  (Enothera  Lamarck iana.  If  these  thrive 
they  will  be  hosts  in  themselves,  and,  once 
established,  will  perpetuate  themselves  by  seed- 
ing. Japan  Anemones  might  be  tried  in  open 
spots,  and  near  the  margins  the  broad  leaves  of 
Funkias  and  Megaseas  would  be  seen  to  advan- 


tage. Both  families  are  luxuriant  in  the  shade. 
Ruscus  racemosus  is  another  good  shade  plant, 
holding  its  own  in  ground  full  of  root,  whilst  in 
the  more  hopeless  parts  a lovely  Grass  named 
Elymus  arenarius  might  be  tried.  Bambusa 
Metake,  too,  if  the  spot  is  sheltered,  should  have 
a trial.  It  grows  well  under  an  Oak-tree.  Boc- 
conia  cordata  would  not  be  suitable.  The 
London  Pride  is  first  rate,  and  the  creeping 
Forget-me-Not  (Omphalodes  verna),  the  Wood’ 
ruff  (Asperula  odorata),  and  Solomon’s  Seal  are 
essentially  wood  plants,  and  possibly  might  clothe 
a large  area  and  adorn  it  to  perfection.  Choice 
Ivies,  too,  in  groups  trailing  over  the  ground, 
might  be  tried.  It  is  often  a matter  of  several 
years  and  repeated  trials  before  one  finds  out 
the  thing  or  things  most  suitable.  I have  here 
given  a variety  of  suggestions,  but  a man  upon 
the  spot  who  knew  the  nature  and  requirements 
of  plants  might  be  able  to  say  in  a moment  what 
to  do.  If  “ Gardening  Lady  ” cannot  requisition 
such  advice  she  should  try  all  the  things  here 
mentioned,  and  having  found  those  that  answer, 
make  them  special  features. — A.  II. 

1695.— Name  of  Ivy.— There  are  so  many  small 
leaved  Ivies,  and  the  delightful  vagueness  of  the  query 
does  not  give  the  slightest  clue  as  to  the  probable  name  o’f 
the  variety.  The  best  plan— and  if  many  gentlemen  have 
it  this  will  bean  easy  matter— is  to  procure  a spray  and  send 
it  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenino,  and  it  will  then  be  correctly 
named.— A.  H. 


ROSES. 

TWO  GOOD  OLD  ROSES. 

It  does  not.  seem  desirable  that  we  should  be 
continually  on  the  look-out  for  new  Roses,  see- 
ing that  we  have  already  quite  a wealth  of 
thoroughly  hardy  and  reliable  kinds,  that  only 


require  to  be  cultivated  under  suitable  condi- 
tions to  show  their  worth.  Here  is  a case  in 
point : At  the  front  entrance  of  a residence  about 
three  miles  from  where  I write  are  two  walls 
about  6 feet  high  and  20  feet  in  length  ; one 
wall  faces  east  and  the  other  west.  The  east 
wall  is  covered  with  that  old  favourite  Rose, 
General  Jacqueminot,  and  the  other  with  that 
well-known  Bourbon  Rose,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison.  I go  every  year  early  in  June  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  good  old  “ General,”  as  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  see  its  brilliantly-coloured  flowers,  which 
are  so  large  in  size  and  so  fresh  in  colour,  and 
which  are  so  freely  produced  as  to  make  the  wall 
aglow  with  colour  of  that  vivid  character  for 
which  this  Rose  is  so  remarkable.  The  wall,  I 
may  mention,  is  well  covered  with  growth  from 
top  to  bottom,  although  the  border  for  the  roots 
is  only  2 feet  wide.  Beyond  that  is  the  carriage 
drive,  composed  of  gravel,  into  which,  I have  no 
doubt,  the  roots  of  the  Rose  have  found  their 
way,  as  Roses  generally  like  the  warmth  that 
such  a position  affords.  The  Rose  on  the  oppo- 
site side  is  just  now  in  fine  condition,  there  being 
dozens  of  expanded  flowers,  which,  if  it  were  not 
for  their  plate  like  flatness,  would  surpass  any- 
thing that  can  be  found  in  the  way  of  outdoor 
Roses  at  the  end  of  August ; but  the  blooms  are 
so  numerous,  and  the  half-expanded  buds  so 
charming  as  they  display  their  first  flush  of 
beauty,  that  one  feels  that  this  old  Rose  has 
been  unwarrantably  elbowed  out  of  many 
gardens  where  it  should  find  a genial  and  an 


appreciative  home.  Except  in  the  aspect,  this 
Rose  is  growing  under  just  the  same  conditions 
as  the  other.  J.  C.  C. 

1681.— Roses  on  their  own  roots  — If 

you  refer  to  Tea-scented  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
I may  tell  you  that  all  the  varieties  do  not  grow 
well  on  their  own  roots,  and  only  the  most 
vigorous  growers  amongst  the  Teas  should  be 
planted  in  the  best  soil  procurable.  Those  that 
are  marked  vigorous  in  reliable  P.  -:e  catalogues 
will,  as  a rule,  do  well  on  their  own  roots  when 
the  selection  is  confined  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
With  regard  to  their  flowering  when  growing 
on  their  own  roots,  my  experience  is  that  they 
do  so  quite  as  freely  as  those  cultivated  on  any 
other  stock. — J.  C.  G. 

Roses  on  their  own  roots  in  some  instances  are  pre- 
ferable to  budded  or  grafted  Roses,  for  the  stocks  are  not 
always  of  vigorous  habit  and  suitable  to  graft  or  bud 
upon.  A good  Rose  garden  may  be  formed  almost  entirely 
of  Roses  upon  their  own  roots.— J.  D.  E. 

When  well  established  Roses  on  their 

own  roots  flower  freely  ; but  it  takes  longer  to 
obtain  strong  plants  from  cuttings  than  by  bud- 
ding on  the  Brier  or  Manetti,  and  very  weakly 
growers  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  this  work  as 
the  more  vigorous  growers.  Still,  though  it 
takes  longer  to  get  up  strong  plants,  when  the 
plants  are  well  established  there  is  no  trouble 
in  keeping  them,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
about  some  of  the  budded  and  grafted  plants. — 
E.  H. 

171L— Standard  Roses  v.  Dwarfs. — 

The  first  part  of  your  query  is  plain  ; but  the 
latter  part  is  not.  I would  advise  dwarf  plants 
on  the  seedliug  or  cutting  Brier  stock  for  your 
stiff  soil,  or  you  may  use  what  we  style  “ foot  ” 
Brier — i.e.,  hedge  Briers  about  1 foot  high. 
These  keep  the  flowers  off  of  the  ground  a little 
more,  and  are  very  serviceable  for  such  kinds  as 
Niphetos  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  However, 
they  are  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  pure  dwarf, 
because  in  the  latter  case,  if  you  plant  deeply 
and  earth  up  well  in  the  autumn,  frost  cannot 
entirely  kill  the  Rose  plant.  On  the  “ foot  ” 
Brier  such  treatment  in  the  way  of  protection 
is  impossible.  Teas  are  as  hardy  as  any  Roses, 
and  have  far  more  vitality  and  recuperating 
powers  after  a check  from  frost. — P.  U. 

Standard  Roses  on  the  Brier  stock  is 

what  you  want,  as  the  roots  of  the  Brier  will  be 
quite  at  home  in  your  cold,  clay  soil.  You  had 
better  plant  them  in  a position  sheltered  from 
the  north  and  east  wind.  The  best  way  of  pro- 
tecting the  heads  is  to  pack  some  dry  Bracken 
between  the  branches  during  the  winter.  I do 
not  know  what  you  mean  by  watering  them  as 
a means  of  protection.  With  regard  to  taking 
up  the  plants  in  winter,  you  will  get  no  good 
early  (lowers  if  you  do  so.  Under  the  lifting 
treatn.ent  the  best  blooms  are  produced  in  the 
autumn. — J.  C.  C. 

1719.— Rose  Reine  Marie  Henriette. 

— This  is  a grand  Rose  for  either  indoor  or  out- 
door culture.  I should  prefer  it  indoors  be- 
cause it  opens  better,  and  the  flowers  come  a 
much  deeper  and  clearer  colour — it  is,  in  fact, 
the  finest  red  Rose  we  have  for  growing  under 
glass.  I cannot  understand  its  not  opening 
well  with  you  in  the  position  described  and 
under  such  treatment.  Are  you  certain  you 
have  the  true  variety,  or  is  it  some  other  under 
the  above  name  ? — P.  U. 

“ Campernell  ” has  been  rather  unfortu- 
nate with  this  Rose,  although  it  is  a thoroughly 
reliable  outdoor  kind,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  for  a 
northerly  aspect,  one  plant  that  I have  so  situ- 
ated flowering  remarkably  well.  The  flowers 
glow  particularly  bright  by  reason  of  the  sun- 
less spot  the  plant  adorns.  Likewise  several 
plants  on  a west  wall  are  very  good.  Is  the 
manuring  overdone?  My  plants  are  in  good 
loamy  soil,  and  have  not  had  any  manure  since 
they  were  planted  several  years  ago.  When 
Roses  are  grown  merely  for  pleasure  manure  is 
not  so  necessary  as  many  suppose,  and  is  often 
used  too  liberally. — A.  H. 

170S.— Planting  Dahlia  roots  — About  the  middle 
of  May,  or  as  early  as  the  first  week  if  the  situation  is  warm 
and  sheltered.  Cover  them  with  some  litter  or  straw  at 
night  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past. — B.  C.  R. 

Fine  Plums  — Mr.  C.  W.  Cooper,  Birlingham,  Per- 
shore,  Worcestershire,  sends  us  a box  of  very  fine  w ell- 
coloured  Plums  (Pond’9  Seedling),  grown  on  his  cottage 
wall.  Six  of  these  Plums  averaged  41  oz.  each  in  weight. 
Such  good  fruit  culture  as  this  should  encourage  other 
cottagers  to  try  and  do  likewise. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  art  inserted  in 
Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  doion  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  dearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  $7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
doii.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  m 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1751. — Cutting  Ivy.— Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  if 
cutting'  Ivy  during  this  month  will  cause  it  to  turn  brown  ? 

— Beginner. 

1752. — Culture  of  a Bonapartea— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  soil  and  culture  proper  for  Bonapartea 
stricata  ?— Annie. 

1753. — Flowering  plants  in  a vinery  — What 
would  be  the  best  flowering  plant  to  grow  in  such  a place 
with  success?— H.  W. 

1754. — Raspberry-canes  — In  thinning  out  and 
tying  up  for  next  year,  should  I cut  off  the  side  shoots  on 
those  left?— B.  J.  Salmon. 

1755. — Best  Strawberries.— Will  someone  please 
name  the  best  early  and  best  late  Strawberries,  also  when 
to  plant,  &c.  ’—Stirlingshire. 

1756. — Largest  Gooseberry.— Will  someone  please 
to  inform  me  the  name  of  the  largest  Gooseberry  grown 
for  exhibition,  and  where  itcan  begot?— S.  W. 

1757. — Weight  of  Shallots  . — Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  an  idea  what  weight  of  Shallots  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced from  1 lb.  of  roots  planted  last  spring?—  K.  D. 

1758  —Climbing  Roses  for  an  iron  arch.— I 
should  be  glad  of  the  names  of  some  good  hardy  Climbing 
Rose9  for  an  iron  arch  or  a series  of  arches? — Gl.andore. 

1759. — Cucumbers  in  a vinery  — Could  I grow 
Cucumbers  in  this  place  with  Mushrooms  at  a profit  ? If 
so,  will  someone  please  state  the  be3t  way  to  do  so  ? — H.  W. 

1760  —Treatment  of  Stanhopeas— I wish  to 
knowhow  to  treat  sickly  plants  of  Stanhopeas?  They 
are  in  10-inch  pots,  and  growing  over  the  sides.— A Young 
Gardener. 

1761.— Begonias  not  blooming.— I have  some 
very  choice  Begonias,  but  this  year  they  have  not  bloomed 
well.  Are  they  too  old  ? I have  had  them  now  for  five 
years.— Subscriber. 

1762  —Making  a Mushroom  bed.— Is  it  well 
to  make  a Mushroom  bed  at  this  time  of  the  year  or 
in  the  spring,  and  directions  as  to  the  making  will  be  very 
useful?— Mrs.  Symonds. 

1763. — Brompton  Stocks.— My  Brompton  Stocks 
are  making  vigorous  growth  since  blooming.  Will  they 
be  of  any  use  for  next  season,  or  shall  I replace  them  with 
young  stuff  ?— C.  N.  P. 

1764. — Grapes  not  colouring.  — Will  someone 
please  tell  me  what  is  generally  the  reason  of  Grapes  not 
colouring  well,  and  which  have  had  plenty  of  heat  and  are 
quite  ripe  ? — Enquirer. 

1765. — Winter  Cherry  (Physalis  Alkekengi). 

—Can  anyone  tell  me  where  I can  get  some  branches  of 
Winter  Cherry  for  winter  decoration  ? I believe  it  is 
grown  near  London  ? — A,  A. 

176G.— Good  annuals.— Will  someone  kindly  recom- 
mend me  a few  good  annuals  that  will  take  the  place  of  so 
many  “Geraniums?”  I want  something  that  will  be 
showy  all  the  summer. — Anxious. 

1767. — Asparagus-beds.— I have  made  some  new 
Asparagus-beds  this  year.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
the  proper  treatment  ? — M.  M.  Moore. 

1768. — Growing  Watercress.— I shall  be  greatly 
obliged  for  suggestions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  growing 
Watercress  for  sale— indeed,  general  directions  as  to  its 
profitable  culture? — T.  A.  Aysrougii. 

1769. — Cutting  down  Asparagus  — Should  the 
Asparagus  stems  when  cub  down  in  the  autumn  be  put  on 
the  beds  for  the  seeds  to  drop,  or  is  it  best  to  make  another 
bed  to  bring  on  the  young  plants? — Mrs.  Symonds. 

1770. — Roman  Hyacinths.— Will  someone  kindly 
say  whether  Homan  Hyacinths  can  be  grown  out-of-doors, 
and,  if  so,  how  should  they  be  planted  and  treated  ? Will 
they  grow  the  same  as  ordinary  Hyacinths  ?— A.  B. 

1771. — Tea  Roses  in  pots.— I have  a small  unheated 
greenhouse,  in  which  I am  anxious  to  grow  a few  Tea 
Boses  ill  pots.  Any  hints  as  to  management,  especially 
during  winter,  will  be  much  appreciated  ?— E.  W.  F. 

1772. — Dahlias  for  show. — Will  someone  kindly  in- 
form me  how  to  treat  Dahlias  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  exhi- 
bition, for  1 see  some  very  large  blooms  at  shows?  I cannot 
get  mine  but  a little  more  than  half  the  size.— J.  Roberts. 

1773. — Sweet  Peas  and  Mignonette.— I sowed 
some  seeds  of  Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette,  &c.,  about  ten  days 
ago,  and  they  are  beginning  to  come  up.  How  should  I 
protect  them  from  frost  and  snow  during  the  winter  ?— 
Novice. 

1774. — Carnation  layers.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  if  the  layers  are  best  potted  and  wintered  in  a cold- 
frame,  or  put  into  the  ground  in  the  frame,  or  planted  out 
at  once  in  the  open  ground  where  they  are  to  bloom  next 
year  ? — Amateur. 


1175. -Planting  Raspberries.  — Will  someone 
please  tell  me  which  is  tho  best  way  of  planting  Rasp- 
berries, whether  in  clumps  to  stakes  or  in  rows  to  wires  ? 

If  in  rows  to  wires,  what  distance  should  they  he  apart  each 
way  ?— Enquirer. 

1776. — Mountain  Ash-berries  - Could  someone 
kindly  inform  me  whether  any  preserve  or  jelly  can  he 
made  from  the  berries  of  the  Mountain  Ash?  Having  a 
great  quantity  this  year,  I should  like  to  know  if  some 
use  can  he  made  of  them  ? — Rowan. 

1777. — Streptocarpi  hybrids.— Are  these  hardy 
enough  to  live  over  the  winter  in  a cold  greenhouse,  facing 
south  ? If  not,  can  they  be  kept  by  plunging  in  a frame  ? 

I have  no  mean9  of  keeping  up  heat.  Can  I hope  to  keep 
them  over  the  winter  without  it?— STRErio. 

1778. — Destroying  mealy-bug  in  a vinery  — 

1 wish  to  know  the  best  wav  to  get  rid  of  mealy-bug  in 
a vinery?  They  are  so  bad  that  the  fruit  is  being  de- 
stroyed'. Also,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  l ines  being  thus 
affected,  as  the  house  is  not  an  old  one  ?— J.  P.  C.  G. 

1779. — Rose  for  a house  wall  — I wish  to  plant  a 
hardy  Rose  on  the  west  side  of  my  house,  which  is  a good 
deal  exposed  (sideways)  to  the  north  wind,  and  should 
like  to  he  told  of  some  suitable  kind— pink  or  red  preferred 
—and,  if  possible,  one  which  is  sweet-scented  ?— Omega. 

1780. — Plants  in  a Fuchsia-bed.— Will  someone 
kindlv  suggest  what  I may  plant  in  a bed  of  Fuchsias  to 
afford  foliage  and  bloom  in  early  spring,  and  also  to  give 
protection  to  the  Fuchsias  ? Will  Wallflowers  crowd  the 
Fuchsias  too  much,  or  is  there  anything  better? — C.  N.  P. 

1781. — Treatment  of  Spiraea  japonica.— I have 
a quantity  of  Spinea  japonica  plants  that  have  evidently 
been  turned  out  of  pots.  They  do  not  flower,  and  they 
take  up  a great  deal  of  room.  Can  anything  be  done  to 
make  them  flower,  or  should  they  be  thrown  away  ? — 
L.  J.  L. 

1782. — Apple  B1  enheim  Orange  — Has  anyone 
tried  this  variety'  as  a garden  tree?  If  so,  upon  what  stock 
was  it  worked?  What  was  the  width  of  the  tree  at  the 
most  spreading  part  of  the  branches  when  fully  grown  ? 
What  sy'stem  of  training  was  adopted  ? Has  the  tree  been 
a success  ?— J.  G.  N. 

1783. — Hollyhocks  — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
when  Hollyhock  seed  should  be  sown  ? I purchased  some 
plants  last  year  from  an  advertisement  in  Gardening 
rather  earlier  than  this.  In  last  week’s  issue  I only'  see 
one  advertisement  of  them.  Am  I,  therefore,  late  with 
the  plants  ?— Swede. 

1781.— Mushrooms  in  a vinery  — I have  a lean-to 
vinery,  6 yards  long  by  5 yards  wide,  glass  front,  south 
aspect,  with  three  Vines  in  it.  It  is  heated  by  a flue,  which 
runs  round  the  place  under  the  floor.  Could  I grow  Mush- 
rooms in  such  a place  with  profit,  and  if  so.  how  should  1 
manage  it  best?— H.  N. 

1785. — Stone  slabs  for  garden  walks.— I wish 
to  lay  down  my  garden  walks  with  local  stone  slabs,  about 

2 inches  thick  ; but  as  they  are  irregular  at  the  edges,  1 
should  be  glad  of  advice  as  to  concrete-cement  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  and  make  them  lie  firm,  so  that  a barrow  could  be 
used  on  the  walk  ? — Oxon. 

1786. — Tea  Rose-cuttings.— I am  trying  to  strike 
some  Tea  Rose-cuttings  in  bottles  of  water  in  my  unheated 
greenhouse.  I put  them  in  on  August  1.6th.  Some  of  the 
leaves  have  fallen  off  ; the  joints  they  fell  from  look  healthy' 
and  swollen,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  roots  yet.  Should 
the  water  be  changed?— L.  J.  L. 

1787. — Plants  for  a shady  position,  &c  — Will 
someone  kindly  advise  me  what  plants  are  most  suitable 
for  rockwork  in  a very  shady  position  under  Nut-stems, 
Elm-trees,  &c.  ? Also,  what  herbaceous  plants  would  be 
best  for  a 10-feet  wide  border,  also  shady,  running  round 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  and  when  to  plant  ?— South 
Beds. 

1788. — Small  Tomatoes.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  why'  this  year  my  Tomatoes  are  so  small?  Every 
blossom  has  set,  but  the  majority  of  the  fruit  turn  colour 
when  about  the  size  of  a Walnut.  They  are  planted  in 
large  boxes  in  a greenhouse,  and  are  well  supplied  with 
liquid-manure  when  dry.  The  leaves  also  shrivel. — 
Amateur. 

1789. — Heating  a forcing-house.— I am  erecting 
a lean-to  fording  and  propagating-house,  size  9 feet  by' 
25  feet,  and  am  anxious  to  have  it  heated  in  the  best  and 
most  economical  manner,  and  shall  feel  grateful  for  hints 
as  to  the  best  boiler  to  use,  also  size,  &c.,  of  pipes,  also  if 
heating  by  hot  water  is  more  desirable  than  by  hot  air  ?— 
Forcing-house. 

1790. — Vegetables  near  a Cedar-tree  — 1 have 
a Cedar,  the  needle-like  spines  of  which  drop  and  blow  on 
to  the  vegetables,  &c.  Will  someone  kindly  advise  as  to 
the  best  things  to  grow  near  it,  as  Potatoes,  Cabbages, 
&c.  ? The  ground  is  very  dry  under  the  branches.  1 am 
told  the  turpentine  in  the  tree  is  very  injurious  to  vege- 
table life.  Is  this  so  ?— Oxon. 

1791  —Planting  fruit-trees.— Will  someone  say 
what  fruit-trees  or  bushes  I should  plant  for  training 
against  my  east  and  west  garden  walls?  The  wall  on  the 
east  side  is  about  8 feet  high,  that  on  the  west  is  about 
6J  feet  high.  I have  also  a wall  with  a northern  aspect 
7j  feet,  and  will  be  glad  to  know  if  any  kind  of  fruit-tree 
will  flourish  against  it.— Asu  Villa. 

1792. — Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess.— I have  a Pit- 
maston  Duchess  Pear  on  a west  wall,  planted  last  autumn, 
the  leaves  of  which  have  curled  up  and  shrivelled.  It  has 
not  made  any  growth  of  side  shoots  at  all,  and  I cannot 
find  any  caterpillars  or  insects  on  it.  Will  someone  kindly 
advise  Rs  to  cause,  cure,  and  treatment?  The  tree  is 
apparently  healthy  otherwise.— Oxon. 

1793. — Pegging  down  Roses.— I have  some  good 
Roses,  which  have  thrown  up  long,  strong  shoots  from  the 
base  ; they  are  in  a wide  border,  which  catches  the  wind 
severely.  I should  like  to  peg  these  shoots  down,  but  do 
not  know  if  it  would  be  right  to  do  so  now,  or  mu9t  I wait 
till  the  spring  ? I fear  the  shoots  will  suffer  considerably 
from  the  wind  if  left  as  they  are.  I should  also  be  glad  to 
know  if  they  should  have  any  autumn  pruning  ? Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Perles  des  Blanches,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Eugene 
Verdier,  Stuart  Mill,  White  Moss,  and  several  others  are 
in  a good  state  for  pegging  down  if  it  can  be  done  now  ?— 
Flora. 


1794. — Laying  out  a small  Flnetum. -Would 
anyone  kindly  give  me  some  guiding  ideas  on  the  laying 
out  of  a small  Pinetum  about  an  acre  and  half  in  extent, 
and  situated  on  a well-exposed  slope  200  feet  above  the 
sea  level  in  Perthshire,  Scotland ? What  Conifers  would 
l»e  most  suitable,  how  planted,  and  should  the  Ora ss  walks 
between  be  curved  or  straight  ? — Hkatiikr. 

1795, -SeedllngCarnatlons.— Will  someone  kindly 

advise  me*what  is  best  to  do  with  a batch  of  seedling  Car- 
nations from  best  double  seed  ? They  are  now  good  sturdy 
little  plants,  and  have  been  outdoors  in  boxes,  pricked  out 
about  two  months.  Should  I plant  them  now  where  they 
are  to  bloom  next  year,  or  let  them  be  exposed,  or  shel- 
tered in  my  cool  greenhouse?— Tonbridge. 

1796  — Photographic  outfit.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  some  idea  as  to  approximate  cost  of  photographic 
outfit  sufficient  for  taking  views  of  the  garden,  greenhouse, 
&c.  ? I do  not  want  anything  expensive  or  elaborate,  but 
something  useful  and  capable  of  producing  nice  views, 

5 inches  by  4 inches.  Any  hints  as  to  what  to  get  and 
what  to  avoid  will  be  gladly  received.— C.  N.  P. 

1797. — Treatment  of  Christmas  Roses  — I 
should  be  grateful  for  any  information  on  the  best  treat- 
ment of  Christmas  Roses,  now  growing  outside,  in  rather 
a cold,  heavy  soil?  Should  they  be  potted  up  and  taken 
into  the  greenhouse,  heated  just  to  keep  out  frost,  before 
winter  comes,  or  will  a cold  frame  be  better  ? Any  hints 
on  above  will  oblige?  Situation,  3 miles  north-east  from 
Oldham,  Lancashire.— John  Wild. 

1798. — Treatment  of  Raspberries.— In  cutting 
away  my  old  Raspberry-canes  a few  days  ago  I found  some 
fruit  in  young  canes  of  this  year’s  growth.  How  did  this 
occur,  as  I never  saw  it  before  in  summer  varieties  ? 1\  ill 
these  canes  bear  again  next  year,  or  should  they  be  cut 
down  after  fruiting  ? I also  find  that  some  of  the  strong 
young  canes  are  throwing  out  side  shoots.  Should  I cut 
these  back  or  leave  them  to  grow  on  ?— D. 

1799.  —Treatment  of  Pear  trees.— I have  some 
Pear-trees  in  my  garden  trained  on  to  the  wall,  and  they 
never  bear  any  fruit.  They  are  good  healthy-looking 
trees,  and  there  are  a lot  of  fruit-spurs  on  them  ; but, 
strange  to  say,  that  some  of  those  fruit-spurs  produce  a 
thorn  about  2 inches  or  3 inches  long.  What  1 want  to 
know  is,  is  this  a usual  thing  with  some  varieties  of  Pear- 
trees,  or  are  they  worth  keeping  at  all?— D. 

1800.  — Moving  budded  Briers.— I have  budded 
several  Briers  this  summer,  and  am  leaving  for  Sussex  at 
Michaelmas.  Is  it  utterly  useless  to  move  these  newly- 
budded  Briers  with  any  hope  of  the  buds  living  and  break- 
ing next  year?  I have  always  understood  this  to  be  the 
case,  but  I should  be  glad  of  an  opinion,  as  I fail  to  under- 
stand why  the  new  bud  should  not  live  and  break  in  the 
game  manner  as  the  Brier’s  own  natural  bud3?— Enquired. 

1891.— Planting  a border.— Will  anyone  kindly 
suggest  how  a border  75  feet  long  and  3 feet  6 inches  wide 
should  be  planted  so  as  to  look  bright  for  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  months  in  the  year  ? The  border  is  at 
the  foot  of  a wall,  against  which  creepers  are  planted. 
The  border  has  been  trenched,  and  the  soil  is  good.  It 
faces  east,  but  gets  some  midday  sun.  The  lower  part  is 
rather  shaded  by  Ilex  trees.— Lady  Smith,  Salt  Hill, 
Chichester. 

1802.— Peaches  in  Vineries.— I am  having  two 
Vineries  built,  15  feet  long,  about  16  feet  wide.  Will  any 
practical  fruit-grower  say  whether  I can  succeed  for  a few 
years  at  least  in  growing  Peaches  on  the  back  wall  of 
the  Vineries  without  detriment  to  the  \ ines?  I propose  to 
plant  about  4 canes,  one  year  old,  in  each  house,  and  raise 
eyes  to  fill  in  between  from  out  of  an  old  Vinery.  A good 
article  written  on  the  above  will  be  thankfully  received. 
Grapes  & Co. 

1803  — Raising  Perns  from  spores  — I have 
made  several  attempts  to  raise  Ferns  from  spores,  chiefly 
hardy  crested  varieties,  in  a cold  house.  I am  successful  so 
far— that  is,  in  getting  a good  show  of  Prothalliums,  but  I 
cannot  get  them  to  frond  before  they  are  all  destroyed  by 
a slimy  Moss  or  mildew.  I shall  feel  greatly  obliged  for 
any  information  on  the  subject.  Is  it  more  heat  I require, 
and  is  peat  mixed  with  sand  a good  thing  to  sow  them  on  ? 
—Perplexed. 

1804. — Treatment  of  Pig-trees,— I have  some  Fig- 
trees  growing  in  my  garden  trained  on  to  the  wall,  with  a 
south  aspect.  They  are  throwing  out  a lot  of  fine,  strong 
shoots.  Should  I train  in  those  shoots  at  full  length,  or 
should  they  be  cut  back  to  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  tree 
furnished  ? Is  it  on  this  year’s  growth  they  will  bear  then- 
fruit  next  year,  or  is  it  on  the  current  year’s  growth? 
What  can  I do  to  make  them  fruit?  Is  root-pruning  any 
good  ? Locality,  Ireland. — D. 

1805. — An  outdoor  Mushroom-bed.— I contem- 
plate making  up  an  outdoor  Mushroom-bed,  protected 
from  easterly  winds  by  a tall  building,  and  shaded  from 
the  sun  on  the  south  and  west  by  belts  of  trees.  Although 
the  locality  is  a cold  one  during  the  winter  months,  the 
bed  would  be  thoroughly  sheltered  on  all  sides,  and  I am 
anxious  to  know  whether  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  to 
commence  operations  ? I propose  roofing  on  the  bed  with 
fhnf.nb  or  corrugated  iron  to  protect  it  from  rain.  Ama- 


thatch  or  corrugated  iron  to  protect 
TEUR. 

1806  —Pruning  Currant  and  Gooseberry  - 
bushes.— Will  “ J.C.C.,”  or  someone  else,  kindly  advise 
me  how  to  prune  Red  Currant-trees  that  hare  not  been 
pruned  for  the  last  two  years  ? Ought  I to  cut  away  all 
this  year’s  growth  entirely,  and  last  year’s  to  about  three 
eyes?  They  are  oldish  bushes,  and  very  tall.  Also  what 
ouo-ht  I to  do  with  a quantity  of  old  Gooseberry-bushes 
very  much  overgrown  ? Would  it  pay  be9t  to  cut  away  all 
old  wood  by  degrees  and  so  get  young,  or  grub  them  up 
altogether  and  put  in  young  trees  ? — Subscriber. 

1807.— Heating  a small  glass-house  — I have  a 
small  glass  house,  which  goes  off  from  my  kitchen  ; it  is 
6 feet  broad  and  8 feet  high.  I have  reared  some  Tomatoes 
and  other  plants  this  year  in  it.  But  as  I would  ike  to 
keep  the  frost  out  during  the  winter  months,  would  it  do 
to  heat  it  with  a gas-stove,  as  the  house  is  all  constructed 
of  wood  and  glass,  and  about  20  feet  from  the  ground  . I 
cannot  heat  it  with  a fire  from  the  outside,  and,  having  het- 
water  pipes  inside,  I have  been  thinking  if  a small  gas- 
stove  would  do  the  plants  any  harm  ? I have  tried  an  oil 
one,  but  it  causes  a very  bad  smell.  If  the  gas  would  do 
it  would  all  be  much  handier.  I have  no  special  plants, 
just  “ Geraniums”  and  Fuchsias. — I.  M.,  Glasgow. 
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1808.— An  old  Rlbston  Pippin  Apple  tree  — 

There  is  a tree  of  this  Apple  in  a garden  I have  just  taken, 
o/er  which  Ivy  has  been  allowed  to  grow  for  effect. 
There  are  a few  branches  alive  at  a height  of  about  15  feet 
or  more,  on  which  there  are  a few  Apples.  Can  you  tell 
in  ; if  it  is  advisable  to  enc  jurage  the  growth  of  the  young 
wood  near  the  ground  (there  are  some  shoots  several  feet 
long),  as  the  head  of  the  tree  is  in  a very  bad  state  ? Of 
course,  I have  destroyed  the  Ivy.  Any  advice  or  sugges- 
tions will  be  thankfully  received  ?— Pomona,  Yorks. 

18(19.— Rosa  rugosa  not  flowering.— I have  a 
sucker  of  this  Rose,  planted  about  four  years  ago,  which 
has  never  (lowered.  It  is  in  an  open  situation,  exposed  to 
strong  westerly  gales,  but  sheltered  from  north  and  east. 
It  has  not  grown  more  than  three-quarters  of  a yard  high, 
but  seems  healthy,  and  has  put  up  suckers  in  all  directions, 
but  winter,  when  the  frost  was  very  severe  here,  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  looked  injured,  but  I have  not  noticed  this 
h ing  the  case  before.  Is  the  plant  too  young  to  flower, 
or  can  it  be  that  it  is  too  tender  for  the  situation  ?— S.  E., 
Leicestershire. 

1810.  — Clematis  for  a garden.  — My  house, 
filuated  on  the  hill,  faces  due  north  ; at  the  side  there  isa 
path  to  the  back,  and  over  this  path  I have  made  an  arch 
and  covered  it  with  wire  netting.  The  spot  is  rather 
exposed,  but  to  some  extent  it  is  sheltered  by  Privet,  5 feet 
high.  What  is  the  best  sort  of  creeper,  &c.,  to  grow  on 
the  arch?  I had  one  or  two  ordinary  Virginian  Creepers 
running  on  the  end  of  the  house  ; these  I trained  on  the 
wire,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  like  it.  I thought  of  putting 
in  a couple  of  Clematis  Jackmani  at  the  south  end  of  the 
path— what  do  you  think?  Would  the  white-flowering 
Montana  Clematis  suit  this  spot?— B.  J.  Salmon. 

l Sii. — An  unheated  greenhouse —I  have  a 
sm  ill  unheated  greenhouse,  in  which  I should  like  to  have 
a few  spring  flowers,  such  as  bulbs,  Hardy  Primulas,  and 
Violets  ; but  my  difficulty  is  that  there  is  too  much  sun- 
heat,  and  in  consequence  everything  gets  drawn  up  into 
b af  instead  of  blossom,  with  a temperature  of  70  degs.  to 
8)degs.  in  March  whenever  the  sun  is  out.  Of  course,  I 
can  open  door  and  window,  but  still  there  is  too  much  leaf 
growth.  Can  I put  the  bulbs  into  pots,  and  sink  them  in 
the  ground  till  the  blossom  appears,  and  then  lift  them 
into  the  greenhouse  ? I have  no  frame,  and  I could  not  be 
out  in  alt  weathers  to  attend  to  it  if  I had.— L.  J.  L 

1812. — Heating  a greenhouse.— I propose  heat- 
ing my  greenhouse  with  hot  water  and  what  they  call  an 
I.  boiler.  Length  of  greenhouse,  34  feet,  9 feet  wide  ; back, 
8 feet ; front,  0 feet.  The  boiler  will  stand  9 feet  from 
greenhouse,  and  in  case  I want  to  add  to  it  I thought  of 
l tinning  a 11-inch  pipe  0 inches  from  the  front  inside  to  the 
far  end  and  across  to  the  back  same  distance  to  the  boiler, 
as  1 think  of  ha\  ing  a Mushroom-bed  underneath  the  stage. 

1 low  low  shall  I want  the  boiler,  and  where  should  the 
feed-pipe  be  ? Some  say  I shall  want  it  at  the  far  end,  and 
some  say  near  the  boiler.  And  what  rise  do  I want  from 
l he  boiler  to  the  far  end?  I have  consulted  some  of  my 
friends  about  this  li-ineh  piping— they  tell  me  it  will  not 
answer,  and  that  I shall  want  as  much  again  piping  or 
some  4-inch.  I only  want  to  keep  frost  out.  Will  some- 
one kindly  help  me  out  of  this  muddle  and  give  me  some 
information  about  setting  the  boiler  and  what  quantity  of 
piping  is  wanted? — W.  C. 

1813  — Treatment  of  Roses.— I bought  last  year 
the  following  own-root  Roses  : Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna  de 
liiesbaeh,  and  Blush  China— all  bloomed  freely.  I also  had 
from  the  same  grower,  planted  in  the  same  bed,  at  the 
same  time,  also  on  their  own  roots  : FOiicitO  Perpetuee, 
Aimee  Viberf,  Mme.  I.  Periere,  Red  Gloire,  R6ve  d'Or, 
J ales  Margottin.  There  were  four  plants  of  each,  none  of 
these  twenty-four  plants  ever  showed  a sign  of  bud,  but 
all  made  much  wood  and  looked  extremely  healthy. 
All  were  pruned  hard.  Shall  I root  up  my  twenty-four 
plants,  or  prune  them  hard,  or  what  ? As  to  Standard 
Tea  Roses,  will  they  stand  the  winter  and  do  well,  or 
should  I keep  to  dwarfs,  and  stick  to  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
for  Standards?  My  reason  for  wanting  Teas  is  that 
there  is  a good  deal  of  mildew  here,  and  a well-known 
ltose-grower  speaks  of  Teas  as  “mildew-proof.”  Is  there 
any  truth  in  this  assertion?  My  beds  were  well-manured 
and  plants  well  mulched,  but  Ido  better  with  Standards 
than  Dwarfs,  for  though  some  standards  died,  all  bloomed 
freely,  though  some  Dwarfs  did  badly,  and  nearly  all  in 
August  suffered  from  mildew.  I did  not  overwater  or 
crowd. — C.  J.  Wills. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
a Ivice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1814. — Nierembergia  Veitchl  (J.  Bennett).— 
This  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  I am  under  the 
impression,  however,  that  this  requires  more  care  and 
attention  in  the  winter  months.  It  is  a small-growing, 
creeping  plant,  the  flowers  being  campanulate,  but  small, 
and  they  are  soft-lilac  in  colour. — J.  J. 

1815.  — Calanthe  Veitchl  (B.  B.  IP.).— Yes,  the 
plants  should  now  be  losing  their  leaves,  and,  if  so  doing, 
they  should  now  be  showing  their  spikes  from  the  base  ot 
the  bulbs,  which  you  say  are  over  (5  inches  high.  Water 
them  carefully,  and  do  not  dry  them  off  until  after  they 
have  done  flowering.  The  spikes  will  come  up  all  in  gocd 
time. — M.  B. 

1810.— Maiden-hair  Pern  dying  (A.  IP.  //.).— 
This  enquirer  tells  me  how  the  Fern  has  made  fresh  fronds, 
and  they  have  died  off,  and  I am  also  told  the  size  of  the 
fronds  when  it  was  bought,  but  not  one  word  is  said 
respecting  the  kind,  what  soil  is  used,  what  heat  the  plant 
stands  in,  whether  it  is  moist  or  dry,  or  if  the  drainage  is 
good  or  bad.  Please  give  particulars. — J.  J. 

1817.— Plelones  not  showing  flower  ( J . Cus- 
ilen).— This  gentleman  complains  that  his  plants  of  this 
genus  have  not  made  up  their  bulbs  .vet,  and  he  has  usually 
had  them  in  bloom  by  Michaelmas.  Well,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  you  will  not  have  them  flowering  at  this  time  in 
tne  year  1892,  and  a good  thing  too,  say  I for  one.  1 
prefer  them  in  the  winter  up  to  Christmas,  and  so  you 
need  not  despair.  The  plants  will  ripen  up  in  good  time, 
and  if  rested  properly  will  flower  in  due  season,  my  good 
friend,  so  do  not  let  your  spirits  Hag.— M.  B. 


1818. — Myrtles  not  flowering  (It.  B.  C.).— These 
require  growing  rather  strong  to  flower  with  anything  like 
certainty.  The  severe  pruning  has  doubtless  been  the 
cause  of  their  non-flowering.  Next  March,  when  com- 
mencing to  grow,  shift  into  a pot  3 inches  or  4 inches 
larger,  using  good,  rich  loam,  water  liberally,  and  if  it  has 
plenty  of  air  and  sun  the  plant  will  probably  bloom  next 
season. 

1819. — Treatment  of  young  Vines  ( Vitis).—1 This 
is  a question  that  cannot  be  answered  satisfactorily  with- 
out knowing  the  strength  of  the  Vine.  If  the  Vine  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  fruit  at  all,  the  transplanting  will 
not  prevent  it,  if  done  carefully.  The  main  thing  to  aim 
at  now  is  well  matured  wood,  and  to  that  end,  as  the  roots 
have  been  so  recently  lifted,  keep  the  foliage  fre3h  as  long 
as  possible. 

1820. — Picking  buds  off  “ Geraniums  ” (II.  T.). 
—If  you  remove  the  buds  while  the  plants  are  small  you 
throw  a good  deal  of  strength,  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  spent  in  the  bloom,  into  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
Not  that  this  is  of  very  great  consequence,  for  a well- 
grown  “ Geranium  ’’  will  go  on  growing  and  flowering  for 
a great  length  of  time.  Still,  picking  off  the  buds  has  a 
decided  effect  upon  the  plants. 

1821. — Fruit-trees  not  bearing  (Subscriber).— 
Wall  fruit-trees,  if  healthy,  will  not  cease  bearing  through 
age,  but  old  trees  sometimes  get  out  of  hand  through  deep 
rooting,  their  habit  becomes  gross  and  plethoric,  and  the 
wood  fails  to  ripen.  Does  this  correctly  describe  the  case  ? 
If  so,  lift  the  roots  of  the  trees  carefully  end  of  October  or 
early  in  November  and  bring  them  nearer  the  surface 
under  the  influence  of  the  sunshine,  and  in  due  time  the 
trees  should  bear  fruit  again. 

1822. — Cutting  back  Pelargoniums  (P.  C B.). 
—It  is  not  well  to  trust  to  the  old  wood.  Two  or  three 
joints  of  this  season’s  growth  should  be  left  on  each  shoot 
to  ensure  a good  break.  If  the  plants  are  too  lanky  and 
cannot  be  allowed  to  grow  large,  you  might  try  cutting 
right  down,  but  if  done  you  will  lo3e  many  of  them.  To 
give  them  the  best  chance,  harden  well  before  pruning, 
and  place  in  a close,  warm  house  or  frame  afterwards, 
giving  very  little  water  at  the  roots. 

1823. — Propagating  Abutilons  (A.  B.  C ).—  It  is 

now,  generally  speaking,  too  late  to  strike  cuttings  of 
these  plants  with  any  certainty  of  success,  but  if  a warm 
house  or  pit,  with  bottom-heat,  is  available,  it  would  be 
worth  trying  even  now.  Take  off  strong  tops  or  side- 
shoots  3 inches  to  4 inches  long,  and  put  them  in  round 
the  sides  of  4-inch  pots,  four  cuttings  in  each,  the  pots  to 
be  half  filled  with  drainage  and  the  soil  two  parts  sharp 
sand  and  one  part  each  of  good  peat  and  loam.  Put  the 
cuttings  in  firmly,  water  well,  and  plunge  in  a gentle 
bottom  heat  of  70  degs.  or  75  degs.  The  top-heat  may  be 
5 degs.  less,  covering  with  bell  or  hand  glasses  during  the 
day.  In  this  way  a fair  proportion  might,  with  care,  be 
induced  to  strike. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruit, 
sent  to  name  should,  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EDiroa  of  Gaeuknino  Illus 
i ttATBD,  J7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  Of  plants.— John  Chaffey.— Epidendrum 

aromaticum. G ass.—  Cannot  name  from  suoh  scraps. 

A.  IT.  H. — 1,  Adiantum  hispidulum  ; 2,  Asplenium 

bulbiferum  ; 3,  Probably  Pteristremula  ; 4,  A Nephrolepis. 
T.  B.  W. — 1,  Aerides  suavissimum  : 2,  Acampe  multi- 
flora; 3,  Maxillaria  venusta. J.  J.  Meade.— 1,  Nephro- 

dium  molle  ; 2,  Athyrium  Filix-foemina  cristata  ; 3,  Ony- 
chium  species;  4,  Phlebodium  aureum  ; 5,  Asplenium 

marinum  ; 6,  Polypodium  Phegopteris. Young  Irish 

Gardener. — Specimen  crushed  up,  cannot  name. G.  C. 

— 4,  Tradescantia  virginica.  Others,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  quite 

dried  up  and  unrecognisable. A.  S.  G.— Send  better 

specimen. M.  II. — Send  specimens  of  the  trees  in 

flower  or  fruit. Mrs.  Tracers.— Platycodon  grandi- 

florum. Richard  Welford. — 1,  Lysimmachia  vulgaris 

Other  specimen  too  poor  and  dried  up  to  name. P.  S. 

— A variety  of  the  Mountain  Ash. -J/.  -4.  Bailey. — Send 

fresher  specimens  and  number  them,  please D.  II.  G. 

—1,  Veronica  Traversi  variegata  ; 2,  Iresine  Herbsti  ; 3, 

Sedum  Ewersi M.  C.  Kitson. — Specimen  too  stale  to 

name. C.  A.  M.— Send  fresher  specimen  and  better 

packed  in  a box. K.  D. — 1,  Double  Perennial  Sun- 

flower (Helianthus  multittorus  fl.-pl.);  2,  Lysimmachia 

vulgaris ; 3,  Montbretia  Pottsi. J.  S.—  Send  fertile 

fronds. W.  Valentine.— linotweed  (Polygonum  cuspi- 

datum). Lynton  Croft.— Coreopsis  tinctoria. J.  B. 

—1,  Coronilla  Emerus  ; 2,  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl  ; 3, 
Lychnis  species  ; 4,  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  ; 5,  Send 

again. 1,'.  Scott. — Hyacinthus  candicans  apparently, 

but  dried  up  specimens. Geo.  Speight. — 1,  Marjoram 

probably,  but  specimen  dried  up  ; 2,  Good  King  Henry. 
0.  E.  D. — A Rhus  apparently,  but  send  fresher  speci- 
men. 

Names  of  fruit.—//.  Williams. — Apple,  probably 

Early  Harvest,  but  wretched  specimens. IP.  II.  Mawds- 

k-y.—Plum,  probably  Prccoce  de  Tours,  but  very  poor 

sample  sent. William  Ilale.— Cannot  name  the  Apple 

from  one  poor  fruit  only. J.  Dugan.— Pear  DoyenmS 

d’Ete.  


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  w, 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  tsot  contain  the  name  arid  address  of  sender. 

Mrs.  B.  Wimbush,  Finchley.— Dendromicon  rigidum. 
Apply  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & Sons,  King  s-road,  Chel- 
sea, London. H.  M il  man. — “Vines  and  Vine-culture,” 

by  A.  F.  Barron.  Post  free  from  this  office  for  5s.  6d. 

.1  Learner.— The  best  book  on  flowers,  vegetables,  &c. , is 
a volume  of  Gakdkniso,  which  you  should  take  in  and 
read  regularly. 


Catalogues  received.— Garden  Seeds.  Messrs 

Dicksons,  1,  Waterloo-place,  Edinburgh. Carnations, 

P.ronies,  A c.,  and  Autumn  Bulb  Guide.  Mr.  Thos.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 


JOHN  R.  FLOWERS  CHEAP  PLANTS 

FOR  WINTER  GREENHOUSE  DISPLAY. 
HAVE  YOUR  CREENHOUSE  CAY  ALL  WINTER  FOR  2«.  6 d. 

QC  STRONG  PRIMULA  PLANTS,  2s.  6d., 

^ 'J  all  good-sized,  transplanted.  Carter’s  magnificent  varie- 
ties, from  deep-red  to  pure-white;  receive  much  praise  every 
season.  Ex'ra  large  selected  plants,  25  for  33.  6d.  Either 
size  will  eoon  bloom,  and  be  grand  all  winter.  Carriage  paid. 

OR  CINERARIAS,  2s.  3d. — Good,  strong, 

£ ^ healthy  plants,  all  transplanted : will  bloom  in  cool 
greenhouse  all  winter ; Carter's  magnificent  large  flowers 
plants  dwarf  habit.  Extra  selected.  25  for  3s.,  car.  paid. 

TO  ISO  LB  PIS  GRACILIS,  2s. —Splendid 

drooping  Grass  for  greenhouse  : green  all  winter,  and 
living  for  years;  excellent  border  for  fernery. 

tpHE  BEST  PLANT  for  Hanging-baskets. — 

J-  MOTHER  OF  THOUSANDS,  beautiful  flesfiy  leaves; 
young  plants,  festooning  all  around.  4 good  plants  for  imme- 
diate effect  for  window  or  greenhouse,  Is.  6d.,  free. 

A NEVERLASTINGBLOOMER— PRIMULA 

Il  OBCONICA.— Always  in  bloom  the  year  round  ; sweet- 
scented.  almo3t  white  ; valuable  for  cutting.  6 strong  plants, 
soon  bloom,  Is.  6d. ; 12,  2s.  9d.,  free. 

"FUCHSIAS  for  winter  bloom. — 12  good-sized 

•L  plants,  3s. ; showing  bloom  ; will  give  good  display  during 
autumn  and  winter;  all  best  named  kinds,  including  Giant 
Double  and  Single  light  and  dark  varieties : some  bear  immense 
blooms  These  are  good-sized  plants,  not  little  cuttingB.  12, 
smaller  size,  bat  vigorous  2s.,  free. 

T7UTLLOW  FERNS. — Lovely  specimen  Ferns 

*V  for  greenhouse,  nice  specimens.  12  for  2s.  free,  to  clear ; 
all  from  single  pots. 

1 Q SPECIMEN  FERNS  and  MOSSES  for  3s.— 

Lcl  For  ordinary  greenhouse,  including  tine  Asplenium, 
which  bears  young  Ferns  on  frond*,  and  makes  handsome 
table  specimen,  3 feet  across;  also  Tree  Fern,  Maiden-h%ir, 
and  Golden  Selaginella,  about  9 varieties.  6 good  plants,  2s  , 
free ; please  everyone. 

BEGONIAS  for  winter  blooming. — These  pro- 
duce beautiful  racemes  of  white,  pink,  and  coral-red 
flowers,  with  bright,  glossy  foliage,  will  bloom  at  once.  6,  in 
three  colours, Is.  4d. ; 12,  2s  3d.,  assorted;  12,  all  light  colours 

BEGONIA  SCHMIDT!,  a lovely  plant  both  in 

foliage  and  flower.  3 for  Is.  4d. ; 6 for  2s  4d. ; very  scarce. 
TTELIOTROPE. — This  delicious,  sweet  scented 
-LI  favourite,  iD  three  light  and  dark  varieties,  including 
White  Lady.  6 plants  for  winter  bloom,  2s  , free. 


JOHN  R.  FLOWER,  Seed  Merchant,  Ulley, 
near  Rotherham,  YORKS. 

CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. — Amateur’s 

VJ  Surplus  Stock.— 1 Gloire  de  Nancy.  1 Kedbrae),  1 Dan  God- 
frey, 1 Amy,  2 H.  M.  Stanley,  1 Germania  or  Old  Gold,  I Lady 
Lyttelton,  2 Souv.  Malmaison,  1 Lowthair,  1 Fiery  Star,  1 
.Tames  Fitzpatrick,  1 Juno  or  Corsair,  1 Pride  of  Penshurst. 
The  15  strong  rooted  layers,  warranted  true  to  name, 
4s  6d  • or  8 of  the  above,  my  selection,  for  2i.  6d  , 
free.— A.  FISK,  4,  Malvern  Villas,  Kyt-road,  Hoddesdeu. 
Herts. 

QTOCKS,  PANSIES,  and  Choice  Sprmg  Flower - 

O ing  Plants.— Stocks,  Brompton,  doable  white  and  scarlet, 
100,  free,  Is.  6d.  Pansies,  strong  seedlings  : 12  Belgian  striped, 
12  Giant,  12  Rainbow,  12  Odier  s,  12  Cassier's,  12  mixed  show  ; 
lot,  free,  Is.  lid.  12  each  dark  Wallflower,  Golden  King, 
Double  German,  Sweet  Williami  (Hunt  s,  Dean's,  dwarf,  and 
mixed),  Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves.  Iceland  Poppy,  6 Brae- 
tea  turn  Poppy,  6 Orientale ; 11  dozen  in  all ; lot,  free,  2s. 
Please  pote  these  are  strong  plants  from  open  ground,  not 
weakly  seedlings,  and  well  able  to  stand  the  winter.  Also  50 
early  Cabbage,  50  later,  20  red,  free.  Is.  3d.  Winter  Lettuce, 
200,  free,  Is.  3d.  Wallflowers,  100,  free,  Is.  6d.  Please  keep 
this  advertisement  for  future  reference.  — J.  DUCKER, 
Haxey,  Bawtry. 

TTARTLAND’S  ORIGINAL  PUBLICATIONS 

-LI  now  ready  and  post  free. — DAFFODILS:  “Original 
Little  Book”  for  the  millions.  BULBS:  "Little  Book,’  a 
cheap  edition.  The  most  unique  and  select  for  amateurs. 
FLORAL  ALBUM  of  Conference  Daffodils,  illustrated  by 
Gertrude  Hartland,  engraved  by  Welch,  of  London,  the  price 
of  which  is  2s.  6d.,  but  'S  presented  gratis  with  bulb  orders 
value  40s  HARTLANDS  DOUBLE  WHITE  FRINGED 
POPPY”  “ SNOWDRIFT,'  for  autumn  sowing,  6d.  and  Is.  per 
pkt.  DAFFODIL  and  LENTEN  ROSE  SEED,  per  pkt..  Is. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sow. — W.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND, 
F.R.H.S.,  Seedsman  and  Bulb  Grower,  24,  Patrick-street, 
Cork. 


A U RIC  UL AS.  —Over  1 ,000,000  strongseedlings 

XA.  from  our  unsurpassed  Collection,  now  ready,  2s.  6d.  per 
100  post  free.  Cash  with  order.  Fresh  seed,  6d„  Is.,  and  2s.  6d. 
per  packet.— KELLOCK  & CO.,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead. 

QCILLY  BULBS. — Narcissus  and  Daffodils, 

O 2 doz.,  in  12  varieties,  carriage  paid,  for  3s.— JACKSON, 
Scilly.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  — Tops  struck  for 

J floweriog  in  small  pots  and  outside,  25.  Is.  3d. : 10J  peren- 
- - - TURNER.  Lydiate,  LiverpooL 


PRIMULAS,  12,  Is.  3d.  ; large  box  of  Howers 

and  Fern,  Is.  3d. : Carnations,  25,  Is.  3d.  : 50  best  Wall- 
lowers  D.  3d.,  free : 3 Umbrella  Palms,  Is.  3d. ; C Maiden- 
lair  (A!,  cuneatuml,  Is.  3d. : 6 greenhouse  Ferns.  Is.  3d. : 2o 
Vrennial  Marguerites,  all  colours.  Is.  3d. 

Cl  YEN  AWAY  !— 20  I Calla  Lilies,  Uowering 

JT  bulbs.  1 given  every  Is.  3d.  order.  1 Mari-chal  Rose-tree 
vith  every  2s.  6d.  order : on  own  roots  with  every  5s.  order.  1 
lose-tree  (Mardchal,  Gloire,  or  Niphetoe)  sent  carriage  paid 
>aa<engers  train  in  pots.  Ail  carriage  paid. 

BULBS. — Hyacinths,  6,  named,  Is.  6d.  ; 12, 
2s.  6d.  Tubps,  50,  2s. ; 100.  3s.  6d.  Crocus,  100,  Is.  3d. 
Xaicirsua,  double  white,  Xc.,  50,  Is.  6d. , 100,  2s.  ta.  Spinea 
aponica,  3s.  doz.,  carriage  paid.  12s.  worth.  10s.— TU  RN  EK 

COLLECTION  BULBS.— 6 named  Hyacinths 

J (3  white.  3 coloured),  14  Tulips,  50  Crocuses,  25  Narcissus 
double  white.  &c.),  12  Scilla  campanulata,  6 Spiraea  japjmea. 
,ot,  2s.  6d. : double,  4s.  6d-  100  Narcissus,  2s.  6d.,  free. 

C AYMVREENHOUSES  in  winter.  — Green- 

JT  house  plants,  25,  Is.  3d.,  car.  psid.  Maiden-hair,  Gre 
illea.  Ferns,  Heliotropes,  Abutilons,  Plumbago,  Calls  Lily, 

) Verbena,  Japanese  Honeysuckles,  Kalosanthes  coccinea, 
Jegonias,  Cineraria.  Primula,  xc.  Try  them  ; be  surprised 
md  delighted. -TURNER  Lydiate,  Liverpool. 
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TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

LAING’S  Single  and  Double  Collection  is  the  best. 

This  has  again  been  proved  by  the  award  of  a GOLD  MEDAL  at  the 

Earl's  Court  International  Horticultural  Show,  Aug.  27  & 28, 1892 

For  tbe  largest  and  finest  crop  of  Begonias  ever  seen,  over  1,000  plants  being  used. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  1 

This  was  one  of  the  finest  groups  of  Begonias  ever  arranged— Journal  of  Horticulture. 

The  Gold  Medal  Bank  of  Begonias  shown  by  John  Laing  & Sons  is  a triumph  of  grouping  as  well  as  growing.— Daily  News. 
The  finest  group  we  have  seen  this  season.— Gardeners'  Chronicie. 

Messrs.  JuaiDg  & Sons  surpassed  themselves  in  their  magnificent  display  of  Begonias,  which  occupied  a large  space,  being 
most  effectively  arranged. — The  Garden. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  Exhibition  was  the  immense  group  of  Begonias  from  Messrs.  Laing.  The 
plants  individually  of  fine  growth  and  represented  the  best  and  most  reoent  varieties  of  the  firm.  A Gold  Medal  awarded. 
Qa  rdeners'  M agazine . 

We  cordially  invite  all  lovers  of  flowers  to  inspect  our  “Truly  Magnificent  Show 
of  Begonias.”  Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

CATFORD  RAILWAY  STATION,  SOUTH-EASTERN  & LONDON  CHATHAM  & DOVER  RAILWAYS. 


SOWS, 

Begonia  Specialists,  Seed,  Plant,  and  Bulb  Merchants, 

FOREST  H I EE,  LOBTDO  »T, 


S.  E 


COOLING  & SONS’ 

Five  Shilling  Box  of 

EXHIBITION  HYACINTHS, 

Suitable  either  for  Pots  or  Glasses- 

Twelve  selected  Bulbs  of  the  choicest  and  most  distinct 
varieties  in  cultivation,  as  follows  : 


Lord  Macaulay,  deep 
rose 

Grand  Lilas,  azure-blue 
Gigantea,  fine  rose 
Mont  Blanc,  splendid 
white 

Czar  Peter,  mauve 
Queen  of  Hyacinths, 

crimson 

Blondin,  greyish-blue 

Post  free  on  receipt  of  Postal  Note  for  5s. 


King  of  the  Blues, 

dark  blue 

La  Grandesse,  pure 
white 

Grandeur  a Merville 

blush 

Madame  Hodgson, 

pink 

L’Or  d’Australie,  yel- 
low 


COOLING  & SONS’ 

Five  Shilling  Box  of 

TENDER  BULBS, 

NIC-NACS  FOR  POTS  FOR  THE  CONSERVATORY, 

Containing  pretty  Bulbs  which  are  not  as  a rule  in- 
cluded in  Collections  offered. 


2 Lilium  Harris!  (the 
Easter  Lily) 

6 Freesia  refracta 
alba 

3 Iris  persica  (Sweet- 
scented  Iris) 

6 Roman  Hyacinths 
3 Silver  Jonquils 


6 Narciss  (Hoop  Petti- 
coat) 

1 Chinese  Sacred 
Lily 

6 Ixias,  choice 
6 Sparaxis,  choice 
12  New  Tulips,  in  4 

varieties 


Post  free  on  receipt  of  Postal  Note  for  5s. 


COOLING  & SONS’ 

Five  Shilling  Box  of 

HARDY  BULBS, 

NIC-NACS  FOR  OUTDOORS, 

Containing  pretty  but  little-known  Hardy  Bulbs,  which 
are  not  as  a rule  included  in  Collections  offered. 


12  Galanthus  Elwesi 
(the  Giant  Snowdrop) 

12  Chionodoxa  Luci- 

lise 

6 Anemone  The  Bride, 
pure  white 

3 Iris  tuberosa  (the 
Snake’s-head  Iris) 

2 Hardy  Lilies  in 

variety 


2 Hardy  Cyclamen 
6 Tulips  Florentine 

(the  Sweet-scented  Yel- 
low Tulip) 

6 Parrot  Tulip  5, 

mixed 

6 Dog’s-tooth  Violets 
6 Anemone  fulgens. 

bright  scarlet 

6 N ar  cissus  princeps 


Post  free  on  receipt  of  Postal  Note  for  5s. 


Our  New  A utunm  Bulb  Catalogue,  with  particulars  of 
other  Cheap  Collections , gratis  and  post  Jree. 


GEO.  COOLING  & SONS, 

Seed  Merchants,  BATH. 


Hyacinths  i hyacinths  i— Before  you 

order  send  for  my  Bulb  Catalogue.  It  will  pay  you.— 
SMALE,  F,R  H S.,  Torquay. 


PEARSON'S  BULBS 

For  Garden  and  Greenhouse. 

BEST  BEDDING  HYACINTHS,  to  name.  Blue,  2s.  3d.  doz., 
16s.  100;  Red,  ‘2s.  6d.  doz.,  18s.  100;  White,  2s.  9d. 
doz.,  20s.  100  ; Mixed,  2s.  6d.  doz.,  18s.  100. 

ORDINARY  BEDDINC  HYACINTHS,  Blue,  is.  6d.  doz  , 10s. 
100;  Red,  Is.  9d.  doz.,  12s.  100;  White,  2s.  doz.,  14s. 
100  ; Mixed,  Is.  6d.  doz.,  10s.  100. 

FINEST  NAMED  HYACINTHS  for  pots  and  glasses  (unsur- 
passed quality),  4s.  to  8s.  doz. 

TULIPS  NAMED  (the  finest  that  Holland  can  produce) 
from  3s.  100. 

TULIPS,  MIXED,  Single  and  double,  4s.  100. 

NARCISSI  (CARDEN),  Collections  of  100  bulbs,  8 vars.,  from 
10s.  6d.  to  21s. 

SCILLA  SIBIRICA,  2s.  6d.  100, 18s.  i,ooo. 

CHIONODOXA  LUCILI/E  AND  SARDENSIS,  4s  loo. 
CROCUS,  choice  named,  2s.  100 ; Mixed,  Is.  6d.  100. 

IRIS  H ISPANICA  (beautiful  as  Orchids),  Is.  6d.  100. 

IRIS  ANCLICA  (most  varied  and  beautiful),  4s.  100. 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM,  10  inches  round,  2s.  doz.,  12s.  100. 
Catalogues  free.  Carriage  paid  on  orders  of  10s. 


J.  R.  PEARSON  & SONS, 

Chilwell  Nurseries,  NOTTS. 


PANSY  CUTTINGS. 

I have  gained  3 gold  and  silver  medals  this  season  for  my 
famous  Collection  1892.  12  pairs,  1892  var.,  7s.  6d. ; 1891,  12 
pairs,  3s. ; general  Collection,  12  pairs,  2s.  6d.,  post  free.  Send 
me  List  ot  varieties  in  stock.  Send  for  my  Autumn  List. 
A.  BAILEY,  Jun.,  Pansy  Grower,  Sunderland. 


SPECIAL  OFFERof  MAIDEN-HAIRFERNS 

^ —Having  to  clear  out  a few  houses,  will  send  a sample  12 
for  Is.  3d.,  or  7s.  100.  25  Chrysanthemums  of  finest  sorts, 

Is.  3d.,  free.— TURNER,  Thatto-heath,  St.  Helens. 


1 O BEAUTIFUL  named  CARNATION  Cut- 

-L"  tings,  Is.  3d. : 12  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  Is.  3d. ; 50 
fronds,  Is.  3d.,  free.— TURNER,  Thatto-heath,  St.  Helens. 


1 9 BEAUTIFUL  Double  and  Single  Primulas, 

-L^*  Is.  3d. ; 12  beautiful  semi-double  white,  hardy,  Primula 
flowered  Polyanthus.  Is  3d.  ; 12  beautiful  Double  and  Single 
Cinerarias,  Is.  3d  —TURNER,  Thatto-heath,  St.  Helens. 


19  BEAUTIFUL  GLOXINIA  - LEAVES, 

-L^*  Is.  3d.  ; 12  named  Auriculas,  Is.  3d  ; 25  seedlings, 
Is.  3d. ; 50  smaller,  Is.  3d  : 12  beautiful  Gaillardia,  Is  3d. ; 2 
new  Perpetual-floweriDg  Marguerites,  flower  all  winter,  sam- 
ple  pair,  showing  bloom,  Is.  3d.— TURNER,  as  above. 


Having  more  chrysanthemums 

than  we  can  pot,  will  send  25  for  Is.  3d.,  free  ; the  best 
sorts  grown.— TURNER,  Thatto-heath,  St.  Helens. 

HARNATIONS. — Hardy  Border  a Speciality. 

^ The  best  6,  distinct,  for  open-air  culture  (Mrs.  Muir,  Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole,  Amy,  Vivid,  Chameleon,  and  Clown),  for 
2s.  9d. ; 12  distinct  varieties,  5s.  6d.,  carefully  packed,  car.  p iid, 
from— S.  ROGERS  & SONS,  Florists,  Whittlesea,  Peterboro'. 


n ABB  AGE-PLANTS. — Lettuce,  curled  Greens, 

VJ  and  Parsley,  Is.  3d.  per  100  ; Pansies,  Is.  3d.  doz.  Any  6s. 
worth  for  5s.,  post  free.— J.  HOLE,  Teignmouth,  Devon. 


A NEMONES,  best  Double  French  Chrysanthe- 

-Li  mum-flowered,  including  La  Brillante,  La  France, 
Gloire  de  Nantes,  Etoile  de  Bretagne,  &c.  ; quality  guaran- 
teed. 15s.  per  100,  mixed.. — J.  H.  HAMON,  78,  Ladypool- 
road,  Birmingham. 


ORCHIDS.  — 12  Odontoglossum  citrosmum, 

w well  established  7s.  6d.  each. — C.  COLEMAN,  Stone, 


Staffs. 


Q(  PECIAL  OFFERS.  --Rare  and  beautiful fiower- 

Q ing  Shrubs,  strong  established  stuff,  10  percent,  off  Catalogue 
p-ices.  Choice  old  English  perennials,  low  prices,  strong, 
healthy  stuff,  for  present  planting.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  free, 
2 stamps.— T.  R.  HAYES,  Nurseries,  Keswick,  Cumberland, 


BULBS 

Direct  from  the  Growers. 

MAKE  A NOTE  OF  THIS  OFFER, 

and  remember  that  my  stock  is  acknowledged 
by  competent  and  unprejudiced  judges  (men 
who  have  been  upwards  of  20  years  in  the 
trade,  with  firms  whose  names  are  a house- 
hold word)  to  be  one  of  the 

VERY  BEST  IN  THIS  COUNTRY, 

and  most  certainly  equal  to  any  dealer’s  in 
the  trade.  Compare  my  exceptionally  low 
prices  for  small  quantities,  specially  noting 
the  enormous  reductions  for  larger  orders, 
and  should  you  favour  me  with  your  patron- 
age you  will  then  he  fully  convinced  of  a fact 
which  thousands  of  testimonials  in  my  pos- 
session from  old  patrons  bear  witness  to— 
viz.,  that 

Better  Value  is  Simply  Unobtainable. 

Hyacinths  for  pots  or  glasses.  Every  bulb 
warranted  first  size,  specially  selected,  and  true  to  name, 
consisting  of  some  of  the  most  charming  and  beautiful 
varieties  in  cultivation,  in  equal  quantities  of  whites,  reds, 
and  blues,  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes  ; ldoz.,  3s.  6d.  ; 
3 doz.,  9s.  6d. ; 6 doz.,  18s. ; 12  doz.,  34s.  Hyacinths 
for  pots  or  glasses,  splendid  bulbs,  often  sold  for  first 
size,  all  named  and  guaranteed  true,  consisting  of  equal 
quantities  of  whites,  reds,  and  blues  of  some  ot  the  most 
beautiful  varieties,  and  certain  satisfaction  ; 1 doz.,  2s.  fid.  ; 
3 doz.,  6s.  6d.  ; 6 doz.,  12s.  ; 12  doz.,  22s.  Hyacinths 
for  Bedding,  of  superb  quality,  every  bulb  being  quite 
good  enough  for  potting  purposes,  in  equal  quantities  of 
whites,  reds,  and  blues  (colours  separate) ; 14s.  per  100  ; 
65s.  per  500  ; or  120s.  per  1,009.  Hyacinths  for  Bed- 
ding, splendid  bulbs,  assorted,  all  colours,  and  guaran- 
teed to  contain  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  pure  whites  ; 8s.  6c1. 
per  100  ; 75s.  per  1,000.  NOTE. — Purchasers  of  lots  < f 
3,000  and  upwards  can  have  equal  quantities  of  whites, 
reds,  and  blues  (colours  separate)  at  the  latter  rat  r . 
White  Roman  Hyacinths,  splendid  bulbs,  asusual’y 
sold  for  first  size;  9s.  per  100;  80s.  per  1,000.  Nai- 
CiSSUS. — For  some  of  the  very  choicest  in  commerce  si  e 
Catalogue  (post  free  on  application);  ornatus,  59.  6d.  10e, 
45s.  1,000;  poetious  plenus  (Gardenia  flowered),  3s.  6d.  in< , 
30s.  1,000;  Van  Sion  (old  Double  Daffodil),  5s.  100,  45>. 

I, 000;  Grand  Monarque,  Is.  9d.  doz.,  l‘2s.  6d.  100  ; Papei- 
white  (Lotus  albus  grandifloru9,  guaranteed),  4s.  6d.  100, 
40s.  1,000  ; Double  Roman,  3s.  6d.  100,  309.  1,000  ; Sole  1 
d’Or  same  rates.  NOTE.— The  foregoing  quotations  aie 
for  guaranteed  first-quality  bulbs,  and  I challenge  the 
trade  to  offer  better.  French  Jonquils  can  be  had  m 
flower  with  Roman  Hyacinths,  a9  they  force  readily ; 
4s.  6(1.  100  ; 40s.  1,000  ; splendid  selected  bulbs. 

Tulips.— For  all  the  best  in  cultivation  see  Catalogue. 
Single  scarlet  Due  Van  Thol,  fine3t  sample  in  the  trade. 
2s  3d  100,  20s.  1 000,  or  5,000  at  17s.  6d.  ; double  Red  and 
Yellow,  ditto,  3s.  6d.  100,  25s.  1,000;  splendid  mixed, 
either  double  or  single,  3s.  100,  22s.  Gd.  1,000.  No  small, 
worthless  bulbs  included.  Snowdrops,  either  double 
or  single,  and  without  exception  the  finest  bulbs  ever 
offered  ; 2s.  6d.  100,  20s.  1,000  ; Elwes’  Giant,  ditto,  3s.  6d. 
100,  30s.  1,000.  Crocuses,  assorted,  all  colours,  good 
flowering  bulbs,  7s.  1,000 ; 5,000  for  60s. ; or  10,000  lor  10(R 
Scilla  sibirica,  immense  bulbs,  the  finest  in  the  mar- 
ket ; 2s.  ’.00  ; 163.  1,000.  Ixias,  a grand  sample,  Is.  9d. 
100  • 14s.  1,000.  Anemones,  finest  mixed  Singles,  gland 
roots,  Is.  6d.  100:  12s.  1,000  ; Doubles,  3s.  6d.  100  ; 28s. 
I 000.  Iris,  Spanish,  the  finest  bulbs  ever  imported, 
Is.  fid.  100;  12s.  1,000;  English,  3s.  100;  25s.  1,000. 
Freesia  refracta  alba,  splendid  french-grown  bulbs, 
guaranteed,  which  are  undoubtedly  far  the  most  reliable 
and  satisfactory  : 5s.  100  ; 40s.  per  1,000. 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM. 

Warranted  imported  bulbs  direct  from  the  South  cf 
France,  which  can  he  relied  upon  to  flower  next  season. 
Gigantic  Bulbs,  the  finest  ever  offered,  3s.  doz.  ; 20s. 
100  Enormous  Bulbs,  almost  as  large,  2s.  doz.  ; 
15s  100  Splendid  Bulbs,  as  usually  sold  for  first 
size,  Is.  6d.  doz.  ; 10s.  100  ; or  90s.  per  1,000.  For  Ldium 
Harrisi  see  Catalogue. 

ARUM  LILIES. 

5 000  Splendid  Roots  just  received,  and  which  I am 
enabled  to  offer  at  absurdly  low  prices— viz  Enormous 
Roots,  extra  fine  and  specially  selected,  4s.  6d 

doz. ; 30s.  100.  Splendid  Roots,  certain  to  flower  and 
give  satisfaction,  3s.  doz.  ; 20s.  per  100. 

Note.— The  above  quotations  are  strictly  nett,  and  for 
prompt  cash  only.  No  charges  whatever  will  Ire  made  for 
Boxes,  packing,  etc.,  on  orders  accompanied  by  a le 
mittance  for  full  amount,  which  should  in  all  cases  be 
crossed  “ London  and  Midland  Bank,  Birmingham,  ana 
all  communications  must  be  addressed  to  — 

J.  G.  CLARKE, 

Wholesale  Bulb  Importer, 

61,  PERSHOEE  ST,, 
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DUTCH  BULBS.  GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES. 
EVERY  DAY. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  & MORRIS  will 

lVi  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
07  ami  08,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  F.v  ERlfDAY,  at  12  o clock, 
large  consignments  ot  named  and  mixed  Hyacinth  . Tulips, 
Crocus,  Narcissus,  and  other  Bulbs  from  Holland.  Lotted  to 
suit  large  and  small  buyers.  Over  twelve  tons  sold  weekly. 
Commissions  executed  and  goods  forwarded  to  all  harts. 
Sixpence  in  stamps  remitted  to  the  Auction  Rooms,  as  above, 
will  ensure  a supply  of  Catalogues  tor  12  consecutive  auctions, 

-D  IClf  and  RARE  NOVELTY.—  Streptosolen 

lb  jamesoni,  dense  heads,  rich  cinnamon-red  flowers  from 
January  to  .July,  trusses  measuring  10  in.  across,  thrive  in 
window,  warm  or  cool  greenhouseahke,  easy  to  propagate  and 
grow  as  Geraniums.  Sent  out  by  leading  Arms,  2s.  bd.  each. 
1 can  offer  strong  plants,  2 for  Is.  3d.  ; 4,  2s.  3d. , 6,  3s.,  free. 
Mas  GARDNER.  The  l-'ir  Trees,  Stroud. 

T ARCH  SNOWDROP  BULBS,  100,  Is.  9d.  ; 

JJ  1 000  13s.  Lent  Daffodil  bulbs,  120,  Is,  6d. ; 1,000,  10s  , 
carriage  paid.— J.  HARRISON,  Feilside,  Kendal. 

UTTINGS. — Pansies  (Show  and  Fancy),  Vio- 

las (Fancy). Pentstemons, Mimulus,  Antirrhinums,  superb 
named  sorts,  Is.  3d.  doz.,  post  free.— CRAMB,  Dunblane. 

STRAW  BERRY  JOHN  BUSKIN,  earliest  in 
the  world,  12,  Is.  6d. ; 100, 10s.  Phloxes,  early  and  late, 
best  sorts,  named,  12,  2s.  3d.,  post  free  -CRAMB,  Dunblane. 

T OV EL’S  YORKSHIRE  STRAWBERRIES 

JJ  Well  rooted  runners  of  Tliury,  raxton,  President,  and 
others  25,  Is  ; 100,  4s.  6d. ; 1 00),  35s.;  all  carriage  paid.  Lists 
frr0  _\v  I.OVEI,  & SON,  St. raw  berry  Growers.  Driffield 

MAGNIFICENT  IVY-LEAF  GERANIUMS, 

IV1  newest  and  best  sorts,  Is.  9d.  per  doz,  free.-GEO 
HARRIS,  4.  Kensington-place,  Fishponds,  Bristol. 

FUCHSIAS.— 12  magnificent  varieties,  in- 
cluding Molesworth,  E.  O.  Hill,  Nancy,  Phenomenal, 
&c  , la.  6d.  per  doz.,  free.-GEO.  HARRIS,  as  above. 

■RARE  BLUE  EVERLASTING  PEA,  two, 

lb  8,1. ; red,  12,  Is.  6d.  Christmas  Roses,  Sol.  Seal,  six, 
Is.  9d  , free.  — Mr.  LANE,  Sydenham,  Belfast. 

p ARNATIONS,  strong-rooted  layers,  12  dis- 

U tinct  varieties,  2s.  fid.;  yel 


2s.  fid 


ct  vaneueH,  zs.  mi  , yellow  grounds,  6 varieties  for 
Apply,  GARDENER,  Coombe,  Copplestone,  Devon. 


OTKAWBERRY  PLANTS.  — “President,1 

KJ  large,  dark  crimson,  firm,  brisk,  juicy,  and  rich,  forces 
well,  and  a heavy,  reliable  cropper,  2s.  fid.  per  1(0,  free. — 
THOMAS  WAITE,  Heamoor,  Penzance. 

HARDY  PLANTS.— Lists"  free.— Clumps  of 
Doronicum  pi.  excelsum,  Chrys  max.  (true),  Hebanthus 
mult  pi.  (double  per.  Sunflower),  61.  ea. ; 5*.  doz.  Sidalcea 
Candida,  Stenactis  speciosus,  Harpalium  rigidum,  41.  ea. ; 
3s.  6d.  doz.  All  excellent  for  cutting.  5s.  post  free  Mrs. 
WATSON,  Heswall,  Cheshire. 

plANT  PANSIES,  50  plants,  Is.  (id.  ; double 

vT  Hollyhocks,  Is.  per  dozen  ; Honesty,  fid,  per  doz.,  free  on 
receipt  of  P.  Order.— CREEK,  Nurseryman.  Newmarket. 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

BV  a.  B-  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin. 

Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  frotr 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 

JAKEMAN  & CARVER.  Printers,  Hereford 

GREENHOUSES 

BEFORE  purchasing  send  for  New  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  Greenhouses,  &c.,  complete  from  46s.,  post 
free.  Estimates  free  for  every  description  of  horticultural  work, 

J.  JAMES. 

355,  HIGH  ROAD.  CHISWICK,  LONDON. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


WHY  LOSE  YOUR  PLANTS  IN  WINTER? 

W _ Use  the  PATENT  GAS  CONSERVATORY 
BOILERS,  or  Oil  Hot-water  Apparatus,  from  22s.  6d.— 
G SHREWSBURY,  36,  Qray'a-inn-road,  W.C. 

a rnfLE  BOY’S  OWN  GUN.” — Fires  Bullets, 

1 &c. ; sure  killer  of  birds,  rabbits,  &c. : no  powder  or 

licence  required.  Price  2s.  3d.  ; extra  powerful,  3s.  3d  each, 
car.  paid,  from  inventor — JOHN  EGGLESTON,  Naturalist 
Sunderland  1,000  sold  weekly. 

GREENHOUSES,  Conservatories,  Vineries, 

tcc.,  of  plain  or  ornamental  design,  glazed  upon  Hawkins' 
perfection  system ; best  workmanship,  best  material,  and 
cheapest  house  in  the  trade  for  really  good  work.  State  re- 
quirements fully,  size  of  house,  whether  Span  or  Lean-to,  and 
receive  (free)  specification.  Several  stock  and  marly  new 
second-hand  houses  to  be  sold  at  a great  sacrifice  to  clear.  - 
HAWKINS,  Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-water  Engineer, 
Ashford,  Middlesex. 


WANTED,  .at  the  EALING  FEVER  HOS- 
PITAL MAN  AND  WIFE,  without  encumbrances. 
The  man  to  be  good  all-round  Gardener,  and  will  be  required 
to  act  as  porter,  to  do  the  disinfecting,  and  attend  to  the 
ambulance,  &c.  The  woman  will  he  required  to  do  the 
laundry-work  and  the  charing  in  the  Hospital.  Joint  wages, 
2fis.  per  week,  with  cottage,  coals,  gas,  and  kitchen-gar  ien 
produce  —Apply  by  letter,  giving  full  particulars  and  refer 
ences,  to  Mr.  CHARLES  JONES,  Public  Buildings 
Ealing.  W. 


HEATHMAN’S 

LADDERS. 

A wonderful  convenience. 
Separate,  or  form  steps  or 
extend  to  varying  heights 
Height  closed:  6ft.,  7ft  ,8ft., 
9ft.  9in.  Extend  to  10ft.  6in., 
12ft.,  14ft.,  17ft.  Price  16g  6d., 
19s.  6d.f  22s.  Pd.,26s.6d. 
Larger  made,  carriage  paid. 
ENDELL  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C. 


THE  NEW  IHSEGTIGIDE. 

Sutherland’s  Insecticide 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  SAFEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
Insecticide  yet  produced,  and 

THE  ONLY  INSECTICIDE  INSTANTANEOUS  IN  ITS  ACTION. 

Destroys  Brown  and  White  Scale,  Mealy  Bug,  Thrips,  Red 
Spider,  Green  and  Black  Fly,  &lc  , &c  , without  injury  to  tbe 
most  delicate  foliage.  No  washing  or  syringing  with  water 
required.  Also 

SUTHERLAND’S  MILDEW  DESTROYER. 

Instantaneous  and  effective  in  the  removal  of  Mildew  from 
plants  of  all  descriptions,  Rose?,  Hops,  &c.  Prevents  Tomato 
Disease. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  10d.,  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  and  Is.  6d. 
Per  Gallon,  10s. 

Wholesale  prices  on  application  to 

JOHN  SUTHERLAND, 

VICTORIA  NURSERY,  LENZIE. 


WE  DO  CLT  ’OT. 

FENLON’S  PATENT 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

To  burn  Gas  or  Oil.  Guaranteed  to  work 
efficiently ; 3 ft.  long  flow  and  return  ; with 
copper  boiler  and  fresh  air  inlet,  20s. : 7 ft. 
loug,  25s.  The  Fenlon  Propagator,  made 
i ntirely  of  steel  and  copper,  with  circulating 
top  and  bottom  heat;  also  Garden  Frame 
Heaters,  from  20s.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


FENLON  & SON, 

TUDOR  STREET,  WHITEFRI ARS,  LONDON,  E C. 


GLASS 


FAWKES'  SL0W-C0MBUSTI0N 

HEATING  APPARATUS 

Most  Efficient  and  Cheapest 
in  Existence. 

uires  no  sunk  stokehole  and  no  brick  set* 
Will  last  all  night  without  attention. 
Will  burn  house  cinders,  therefore  costs  next 
to  nothing  for  fuel.  Anyone  can  fix  it.  A 
domestic  servant  can  stoke  it. 

SUCCESS  GUARANTEED. 

Enormous  num- 
bers in  use  all 
over  the  country. 

ONLY  SLOW- 
COMBUSTION 
APPARATUS 
OF  THE  KIND 

CA  UTION. — 

Bevmre  of  ineffi- 
cient, incom- 
vlete  apparatus 
which  unll  not 
ast  all  night. 

Full  particu- 
lars and  prices 
of  every  sized 
apparatus  and 
numerous  testi- 
monials for  last 
five  seasons, 
showing  enor- 
mous success, 
post  free  on  ap- 
plication. 


BEST  CONSTRUCTED  and  CHEAPEST  Greenhouses, 
Forcing  Houses,  Pits,  Frames,  Plant  Protectors,  Potting 
Sheds,  Tool  Houses,  &c. 

Exhibits  at  Stand  1 and  Insectivorous  House  Internationa 
Horticultural  Exhibition,  Earl's  Court. 

Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  post  free  from 

CROMPTON  & FAWKES,  CHELMSFORD. 

May  be  had  through  all  Seedsmen  and  Chemists. 

Prices:— i Gall.  3/-  (tins  include* 
5 Galls.  2/9  per  Gall.,  10  Galls.  2,6  per 
Gall.,  20  Galls.  2/3  per  Gall.,  40  Galls. 
2/-  per  Gall.  Carriage  paid  on  5 Galls, 
and  upwards. 


Kills  all  Weeds  on  Garden  W alks, 
Carriage  Drives,  &c.,  &c.  Brightens 
the  Gravel.  One  application  will  keep 
the  Walks  Clear  of  Weeds  for  a 
whole  Season. 


Prepared  Solely  by 

The  Boundary  Chemical  Co. 

LIVERPOOL. 


Ltd., 


rPENTS  ! TENTS  ! ! TENTS  ! ! ! — Suitable  foi 

J-  Gardens,  Cricket,  or  Camping-out  purposes.  40  feet  in 
circumference,  pure  linen,  with  pegs,  poles,  and  lines  com- 
plete. These  tents  are  white,  and  have  only  been  used  a little 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  cost  over  £i  each.  I will 
send  one  complete  for  30s.  Can  be  sent  on  approval.— 
HENRY  J.  GASSON.  Government  Contractor,  Rye,  Sussex 

V7IRGIN  CORK. — Handsome  pieces,  lightest 

V therefore  cheapest.  112  lb.,  17s. ; 56  lb.,  10s.  6d. : 28  lb., 
5s.  6d. ; 14  lb„  3s  — W A TSON  & SCULL,  90,  Lower  Thames- 
street,  Loudon,  E.C, 


Free  on  Rail  in  London, 
packages  included. 

15  oz.,  100  ft.  21oz.,  100  ft 
4ths  ..  9s.  ..  13s. 

3rds  . . 11s.  . . 14s.  6d. 

The following  is  a List  of  sizes  always  In  stock 
10  by  8,  12  by  9,  12  by  10,  14  by  10,  16  by  12,  IS  by  12,  20  by  12, 
13  by  11,  14  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  by  IS,  24  by  IS,  22  by  16,  24  by  16, 
20  by  15. 

Class  out  to  any  size  at  a slight  advance  on  the  above  vrlces. 
Glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own  warehouse  by  experienced 
men,  therefore  quality  of  glass  and  packing  is  guaranteed. 
All  glass  is  put  on  rail  free  ot  charge,  and  guaranteed  to  be  in 
sound  condition.  Paint,  4d.  per  lb. ; Putty,  Id.  per  lb. 

Please  write  for  prices  for  large  quantities,  when  special 
quotation  will  be  sent  by  return  post,  mentioning  this  paper. 
J.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse. 

81.  Moor-lane,  Crlpplegate,  London,  E.C. 

GREENHOUSES.  GREENHOUSES. 

All  intending  purchasers  should  call  or  send  to  the  Royal 
Arch  Hort  cultural  Works,  Bradford.  The  principal  builders 
to  all  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Nurserymen  in  Yorkshire 
and  surrounding  districts.  The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in 
the  Kingdom.  Catalogues,  post  free.  2 stamps. 

W.  ANDREWS  & Co.,  Horticultural  Builders,  Bradford. 

PLOWER  ROTS.— 12  8-in.,  20  6-in.,  50  5-in., 

E 50  4.  jo.,  50  3-in.,  paeked  in  cases  and  sent  to  rail  for  7s.  6d. 
Cash.— H.  GODDARD.  Pottery,  Dennett-road,  Peckham. 


HARDY.  BRUIN  & CO.’S 

AUTUMN  SPECIALITIES. 

Could  erect  quickly.  Full  particulars  and  CATALOGUE 
from  our  Works, 

GRAHAM  STREET,  LEICESTER. 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 

JC0>  707. Vol.  XIY.  Founded  l>y  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  "The  English  Flower  Garden." SEPTEMBER  24,  1892. 


USTDEy  . 


Abutilons,  propagating  422 
Annuals,  good  . . . . 427 

Apple  “Blenheim 
Orange”..  ..  ..  425 

Apple-tree,  an  old  Rib- 
slon  Pippin  . . . . 424 

Apple-trees,  moth  and  424 
Ash-berries,  Mountain. . 421 
Asparagus-beds  ..  ..  426 

Asparagus,  cutting  down  426 
Begonias  dropping  their 
flower-buds  ..  ..  422 

Begonias  not  blooming  422 
Blenheim  Pippin. . ..  424 

Birds  430 

Briers,  budded,  moving  420 
Carnation  layers. . ..  428 

Carnation  “ slips  ” . . 428 

Carnations,  seedling  . . 427 
Carnations,  treatment  of  422 


Celery,  earthing  up  . . 426 
Cherry,  Winter  (Physalis 
Alkekengi)  ..  ..  422 

Chrysanthemums,  early- 
flowering  . . . . 419 

Clematis  for  a garden  . . 422 

Conservatory  ..  ..  418 

Creepers,  evergreen  . . 417 
Cucumbers  in  a vinery, 

&o 425 

Currant  and  Gooseberry- 
bushes,  pruning  ..  424 
Dahlias  for  show. . ..  419 

Ferns  from  spores,  rais- 
ing   421 

Fig-trees,  treatment  of. . 425 
Forcing-house,  heating  a 422 
Fruit  garden  . . . . 418 

Fruit-trees,  planting  . . 424 
Fuchsia-bed,  plants  in  a 428 


Garden,  arches  in  the  . . 421 
“ Garden  design  and 
Architects’  Gardens  ” 428 
Garden  walks,  stone 

slabs  for 417 

Garden  work  . . . . 418 

“ Geraniums,”  bedding  417 
Glass-house,  heating  a 

small  422 

Gooseberries,  largest  . . 424 
Grapes  not  colouring  . . 424 
Greenhouse,  heating  a..  422 
Greenhouse,  unheated, 
an  . . ••  • • . . 422 

Hollyhocks  . . . . 428 

Hyacinths,  Roman  . . 428 
Hydrangeas  and  their 

culture 423 

Ivy,  cutting  . . . . 422 

Lilium  auratum  in  pots  417 


Lily,  an  Arum  . . . . 418 

Mealy-bug  in  a vineiy, 
destroying  . . . . 424 

Mushroom-bed,  an  out- 
door   425 

Mushroom-bed,  making 


. 426 


Mushrooms,  maggots  in  427 
Oak  and  Beech-trees, 
border  under  . . . . 421 

Outdoor  garden  . . . . 418 

Passion-flower, the  hardy 

White 427 

Peaches  in  vineries  . . 424 
Pear-trees,  treatment  of  424 
Peas,  Sweet,  and  Mig- 
nonette, sowing  . . 427 
Planting  a border  . . 427 
Plants,  flowering,  in  a 
vinery 422 


Plants,  hardy,  for  winter 

forcing 

Plants,  storing,  in  a 

room  

Plums,  a few  good 
Poultry  and  Rabbits  . . 
Questions  and  answers 
Raspberry-canes.. 
Raspberries,  planting  . . 
Raspberries,  treatment 

of 

Rosa  rugosa  not  flower- 
ing  

Rose,  Tea,  cuttings 
Roses,  Christmas,  treat- 
ment of 

Roses,  climbing,  for  an 
iron  arch 

Roses  for  a house  wall . . 
Roses,  pegging  down  . . 


418 

417 

425 

430 

429 

424 

424 

425 

420 

420 

427 

420 

420 

420 


Roses  on  their  own 

roots  419 

Roses,  Standard,  v. 

Dwarf 419 

Roses,  Tea,  in  pots  . . 420 
Roses,  treatment  of  ..  420 
Saccolabiums  . . . . 428 

Spiraea  japonica,  treat- 
ment of 421 

Stanhopeas.treatmentof  429 

Stove  418 

Stocks,  Brompton  . . 428 
Strawberries,  best  ..  425 
Streptocarpi  hybrids  ..  422 
Tomatoes,  small. . ..  426 

Town  garden,  work  in  the  418 
Vegetable  garden  ..  418 
Violets,  framing  . . ..  418 

Week’s  work,  tte  coming  418 
Window  gardening  . . 418 


LILIUM  AURATUM  IN  POTS. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
try  to  grow  this  Lily  in  pots  fail  to  a greater  or 
lesser  extent.  I am  quite  certain  that  such  a 
thing  need  never  be.  This  Lily  can  be  grown 
year  after  year  in  pots,  and  in  a few  years  the 
bulbs  will  increase  in  size  and  number  until  the 
cultivator  has  more  than  he  knows  what  to  do 
with,  and  better  bulbs  too  than  he  could  pur- 
chase. I will,  as  shortly  as  possible,  give  the 
history  of  one  bulb,  which  was  small  when  I got 
it.  It  flowered  year  after  year,  and  increased 
in  size  at  a great  rate.  Five  years  after  I got  it 
it  had  five  stems  each  as  thick  as  a man’s  finger, 
and  close  on  a hundred  blooms  on  it — a superb 
sight.  By  this  time  a 12-inch  pot  was  too  small 
for  it.  I then  split  it  up.  It  made  five  most 
beautiful  bulbs,  which  next  year  produced  an 
average  of  twenty-five  superb  blooms  each. 
Many  of  the  buds,  just  before  opening,  mea- 
sured 7i  inches  in  length.  I now  had  a goodly 
number  of  smaller  bulbs,  all  offsets  from  the 
original  one,  and  all  in  perfect  health  and 
flowering  gloriously.  Now  for  a few  cultural 
hints.  Repot  as  soon  as  the  stems  die  down, 
by  which  time  the  soil  in  the  pot  will  have  be- 
come dry.  Take  special  care  of  the  thick,  fleshy 
roots  at  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  clear  away  the 
great  mass  of  dead  roots  which  had  sprung  from 
the  stem  above  the  bulb,  and  then  twist  out  the 
remains  of  the  dead  stem  and  repot  at  once, 
avoiding  finely  sifted  soil  as  you  would  deadly 
poison.  The  soil  which  I have  mostly  used  was 
2 inches  from  the  surface  of  an  old  pasture  where 
the  soil  was  poor  and  light,  and  a perfect  mat  of 
fibre.  This  material  is  spread  out  and  frozen 
through,  and  then  put  up  in  a heap  to  rot, 
which  takes  a year  at  least.  It  then  can  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  hand,  but  not  made  fine. 
Such  soil  needs  an  equal  bulk  of  very  rotten 
dung  mixed  with  it.  Drain  the  pot  well,  and 
then  put  in  a small  conical  heap  of  the  roughest 
of  the  soil ; on  this  place  your  bulb,  spreading 
the  roots  down  the  sides  all  round,  and  fill  in 
the  soil  to  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  bulb, 
making  it  firm  but  not  hard  as  you  proceed. 
The  bulb  will  be  deep  down  in  the  pot,  which 
leaves  room  for  earthing  up  with  the  same  com- 
post as  fast  as  the  stem  grows,  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  blooms  will,  in  a great  measure,  depend  upon 
the  dense  mass  of  soots  which  will  spring  from  the 
stem  ; while  the  great  fleshy  roots  which  grow 
from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  which  seem  never 
to  rest,  will  add  greatly  to  its  size  and  give  it 
strength  to  throw  off  plenty  of  healthy  offsets, 
which  will  soon  become  as  large  as  the  parent. 
Do  not  water  after  repotting,  rather  let  the  soil 
be  a little  damp  to  begin  with,  and  from  its 
being  so  rough  and  fibry,  and  not  pressed  very 
hard,  no  harm  can  ensue,  as  might  be  the  case  if 
it  had  to  be  rammed  hard  with  the  potting- 
stick.  Now  set  the  pot  in  some  place  damp 
enough  to  keep  the  soil  in  it  from  getting  any 
drier.  Wet  and  mice  can  be  kept  out  by  putting 
a board  over  it.  I have  potted  a number  of  bulbs 
in  autumn,  and  put  some  in  a cold  frame,  some 
in  the  corner  of  an  outhouse  buried  in  damp 
Moss  and  some  in  the  open  border.  All  were 


taken  into  the  greenhouse  in  spring,  and  all  did 
equally  well.  Of  course  frost  must  be  guarded 
against.  J.  R.  K. 


HOUSE  ft  WINDOW  GARDENING. 

1687.— Storing  plants  in  a room. —The 
empty  room  with  a south  window  is  an  excellent 
place  for  storing  bedding-plants,  such  as  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  “ Geraniums,”  Yellow  Shrubby 
Calceolarias,  Petunias,  Begonias,  Chrysanthe- 
mum cuttings,  and  many  other  things.  It  will 
be  found  desirable  to  put  down  oil-cloths  under 
the  pots  or  boxes,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
syringe  the  plants,  or  water  them  from  a 
rosed  pot,  occasionally  in  mild  weather, 
and  they  should  have  plenty  of  air, 
opening  the  window  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
except  when  there  is  a frost,  when  the  plants  are 
are  best  taken  back  from  the  window,  and  a 
good  colza-oil  lamp  (trimmed  to  burn  all  night) 
can  be  placed  between  them  and  the  glass.  Or 
a small  stove,  on  the  hot-water  principle,  such  as 
those  sold  by  firms  who  advertise  in  Gardening, 
will  make  such  a room  quite  safe  from  frost;  but  if 
there  are  good  thick  curtains  to  the  window,  and 
one  or  two  lamps  are  left  burning  night  and  day  in 
severe  weather,  that  will  save  all  the  plants 
mentioned  above.  Great  care  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  plants  free  from  the  “ must  ” which 
attacks  them  in  dull,  damp  weather.  Every 
dead  or  dying  leaf  should  be  carefully  removed, 
and  no  standing  water  allowed  about  the  room. 
Alittle  flowers  of  sulphur  sprinkled  on  the  affected 
parts  will  check  the  mildew,  which  should  be 
removed  at  once  and  burnt,  for  it  increases 
rapidly  from  its  myriad  spores,  if  not  destroyed, 
and  may  injure  many  plants.  No  scraps  of 
decaying  leaves  or  stems  must  be  left  about,  for 
this  reason  ; and  the  air  of  the  room  should  be 
changed  as  often  as  possible  in  mild  weather, 
drying  it  with  fire-heat,  if  necessary,  during  the 
autumn  damp,  forthis  is  often  more  fatal  to  plant 
life  than  the  frosts  which  follow  it.  Water  must 
be  given  sparingly  until  spring  comes,  and  the 
plants  begin  to  grow ; then  keep  them  well 
watered. — L.  R. 

1722  — Evergreen  creepers.— There  are 
not  many  evergreen  creepers  which  would  do 
well  in  so  confined  a space.  “ Evergreen”  does 
not  say  what  is  the  depth  of  the  box,  but  prob- 
ably it  is  eight  inches.  A good  variety  of  Ivy 
would  grow  in  this  position,  and  look  well  all 
the  year  ; but  there  is  the  great  practical  diffi- 
culty in  permanent  plants  for  window-boxes, 
that  they  cannot  be  removed  for  painting, 
cleansing,  and  fresh  soil,  as  they  should  be  once 
in  two  years.  Evergreen  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
sempervirens),  Evergreen  Roses  (Felicity  Per- 
petue  and  Princess  Marie),  Jasminum  revolutum 
(an  Evergreen  Jasmine),  or  the  Common  Passion- 
flower (Passiflora  ccerulea),  might  be  tried  ; but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  them  enough  nourishment  after  the  first  year 
or  two,  though  rich  mulches  of  leaf-mould  and 
old  hot-bed  stuff,  with  a little  soot,  might  do 
something  towards  keeping  them  up.  But  no 
other  plants  could  be  grown  in  the  box,  which 
would  soon  be  a mass  of  large  roots,  seeking  to 
escape  in  search  of  room.  A much  better  plan 


would  be  to  fill  the  boxes  now  with  nice  sturdy 
little  plants  of  Wallflowers,  with  a row  of  Scilla 
sibirica  bulbs  and  early  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips  in 
front,  which  will  be  brilliant  in  early  spi  in  j,  and 
fill  the  room,  when  the  window  is  opi  n,  with 
fragrance.  Creepers  round  a window  in  winter 
only  darken  a room,  while  they  are  more  appre- 
ciated in  the  heat  of  summer.  Tropseolum 
canariense  (Canary  Creeper)  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  things  to  form  a wreath  round  a 
window  in  summer,  and  if  well  supported  with 
water  will  soon  festoon  the  whole  window.  A 
few  nails  from  the  box  to  within  ten  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  window,  and  one  in  the  centre  of 
the  top,  can  be  put  in  by  anyone  with  an  ordinary 
hammer,  and  stout  string  stretched  on  these, 
form  a perfect  arch,  on  which  the  creeper  can  be 
trained. — I.  L.  R. 

1712.— Bedding  “ Geraniums.”  — The 

plan  of  tying  up  old  bedding  “ Geraniums  ” and 
hanging  them  in  a cellar  is  a bad  one.  It  is 
possible  that  a few  of  the  poor  things  may 
survive,  but,  if  so,  they  will  be  in  such  wretched 
health,  and  so  weakened  by  darkness  for  months, 
that  they  will  not  be  worth  anything  for  bedding 
purposes.  The  best  way  to  save  old  “ Gera- 
niums ” is  to  cut  them  back  at  once — it  is  already 
rather  late  for  this — to  within  6 inches  of  the 
soil,  and  pot  them  up  a fortnight  later,  pruning 
off  a few  of  the  larger  roots  and  putting  each 
one— with  as  much  of  the  soil  as  can  be  got  to 
adhere  to  the  roots,  and  enough  fresh  soil  to 
cover  them  thoroughly— in  a separate  pot,  which 
should  be  well  drained.  The  next  best  system 
is  to  place  the  plants — having  been  cut  back  as 
above — thickly  in  a box,  about  8 inches  in 
height,  which  should  have  a layer  of  crocks  and 
ashes  at  the  bottom  for  drainage,  and  can  be 
filled  up  with  common  soil ; but  plants  so 
treated  are  the  better  for  being  potted  in  March 
in  good  soil.  Either  pots  or  boxes  of  old 
“ Gei-aniums  ” can  be  easily  kept  in  a sunny 
window,  or  a kitchen  window,  or  even  in  a bed- 
room, if  sharp  frost  be  excluded,  moving  the 
plants  back  from  the  window  during  severe 
weather  into  a corner  at  a distance  from  it,  and, 
if  the  temperature  be  very  low,  covering  the 
plants  with  a blanket  or  shawl,  which  can  be 
arranged  over  two  towel-horses,  one  each  side. 
All  dead  leaves  and  rubbish  of  every  kind  must 
be  picked  off  the  plants  at  once,  and  they  should 
have  plenty  of  light  and  air  in  mild  weather. 
Damp  is  their  deadly  enemy,  much  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  cold,  and  can  only  be  kept  off  by 
attention  to  this  and  keeping  them  in  a dry 
atmosphere,  giving  water  to  their  roots  only 
when  absolutely  necessary— i.  e. , when  the  sur- 
face-soil is  dry — but  then  giving  a sufficient 
quantity  to  nourish  all  the  roots. — L.  R. 

1785.— Stone  slabs  for  garden  walks. 

— If  your  stone  slabs  are  only  irregular  at  the 
edges  I think  you  will  be  wise  to  have  a mason 
to  work  them  down  to  one  uniform  size,  as  I am 
afraid  that  ordinary  cement  or  concrete  will  not 
long  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  weather  and 
traffic.  It  is  alternate  frost  and  rain  oi  snow 
that  will  do  the  mischief  after  a year  or  two. 
Apart  from  this,  the  appearance  of  the  walk  will 
be  so  much  improved  if  the  stones  are  of  one 
uniform  size, — J.  C.  C. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

The  early  autumn  Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  opening 
their  blossoms,  and  should  be  moved  into  a cool-house.  For 
the  most  part  the  plants  this  season  are  free  from  mildew, 
and  flies  can  easily  be  got  rid  of  by  dusting  with  Tobacco- 
powder  or  washing  with  insecticides,  whichever  is  most 
convenient.  Plants  with  pots  full  of  roots  must  have 
plenty  of  support,  or  the  llowers  will  be  small  and  the 
leaves  suffer  and  go  off  prematurely.  Tea  Roses  that  were 
moderately  forced  last  spring,  and  that  have  been  plunged 
out  and  ripened  their  growth,  may  have  what  little  prun- 
ing is  required.  If  more  nourishment  is  necessary,  some 
of  the  old  surface  soil  can  be  removed,  and  the  pots  filled 
up  with  a rich  compost  of  old  rotten  turf  and  old  manure, 
with  a little  bone-meal  and  soot  added.  Any  plants  which 
are  pot-bound  may  be  shifted  on  to  larger  pots,  but  the 
top-dressing  will  sutfice  in  many  cases,  followed  on  when 
the  plants  start  into  growth  with  liquid-manure.  Place 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  which  have  been  prepared  for  winter 
blooming  under  cover  at  once,  and  water  carefully,  not 
overdoing  it,  and  it  is  quite  time  Azaleas  and  other  hard- 
wooded  plants  were  placed  under  glass  ; but  leave  air  on 
night  and  day  for  the  present.  The  early-flowering  Bou- 
vardias  are  very  gay  just  now.  In  the  warm  conservatory 
they  will  continue  to  flower  for  a long  time,  and  if 
shortened  back  a little  and  more  heat  is  given  a second  crop 
of  flowers  will  come  later  on.  Continue  to  pot  bulbs  for 
forcing.  Zonal  “Geraniums”  of  new  varieties  may  be 
rooted  from  cuttings  now.  I have  continued  the  propaga- 
tion of  these  all  winter  where  more  stock  was  required. 
Berried  Solanums  will  not  be  safe  outside  now.  If  the 
berries  are  green  a little  fire-heat  will  forward  the  colour- 
ing. Good  specimens  of  Plumbago  capensis  are  pleasant 
objects  now  ; the  plant  is  easily  grown,  and  to  make  neat 
specimens  in  pots  train  the  shoots  over  a wire  trainer. 
The  white  variety  forms  a pleasant  change.  The  plants 
are  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  in 
spring.  Camellias  are  out  of  fashion  now.  They  are  so 
stiff  and  formal  looking.  Nevertheless,  they  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  where  large  houses  have  to  he  filled  with 
flowers  in  winter.  Clear  soot-water  will  help  both  these 
and  Azaleas  now.  This  is  the  best  season  to  add  to  the 
stocks  of  Heaths,  especially  such  kinds  as  hvemalis, 
autumnalis,  &c.  They  are  usually  offered  at  a low  rate 
now  just  coming  into  blossom.  Erica  Cavendishi  and  ven- 
tricosa  in  variety,  two  of  the  most  useful  spring-flowering 
Heaths,  should  be  purchased  now.  Good  plants  in  5-inch 
and  6-inch  pots  may  be  bought  cheaply. 

Stove. 

It  is  quite  time  all  the  young  winter-flowering  stuff  were 
removed  from  pits  and  frames  to  houses  where  artificial 
heat  can  be  turned  on  when  required.  Poinsettias  in 
Bmall  pots  should  be  shifted  on  ; rough  turfy  loam,  with  a 
third  of  fibry  peat  and  leaf-mould  and  some  sand  to  keep 
open,  will  be  suitable.  The  winter-flowering  Passiflora 
princeps  is  a beautiful  thing,  producing  freely  long  racemes 
of  scarlet  flowers.  It  does  best  planted  out  in  a brick 
partition  in  a corner  of  the  stove,  all  the  better  if  near 
hot-water  pipes.  I.oam  and  peat  will  grow  it  well,  but 
there  should  be  perfect  drainage  ; the  same  remark  applies 
to  all  winter-flowering  stove  climbers.  Strong  pots  full  of 
Eucharis  which  have  been  cooled  down  should  again  be 
placed  in  heat,  and  receive  occasional  soakings  of  weak 
liquid-manure.  I have  had  considerable  success  with 
Clay’s  Fertiliser  and  Ilchthemic  guano,  both  of  which  are 
excellent  stimulants  for  plants  in  pots.  Look  closely  for 
mealy-bug,  especially  on  climbing  plants,  such  as  Stepha- 
notis  and  Dipladenias.  Thrips  on  Crotons,  &c.,  will  soon 
disfigure  the  foliage  if  not  got  rid  of  at  once.  Sponging  is 
the  best  remedy,  if  taken  in  time.  It  is  not  always  con- 
venient to  fumigate  with  strong  Tobacco,  and  w eak  doses 
are  useless  for  thrips.  Dry  and  put  away  shadings  now, 
and  where  opaque  shadings  have  been  used,  wash  off  with 
strong  soda  and  water.  Night  temperatures  now  of  60  degs. 
to  65  degs.  will  be  high  enough,  with  a rise  of  10  degs.  in 
the  daytime,  giving  air  when  that  figure  is  reached.  All 
pots  should  be  washed  now,  and  anything  likely  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  close  and  stuffy  should  be 
removed.  Clean  paint  and  whitewashed  walls  have  a good 
deal  to  do  with  the  health  of  the  plants.  The  watermust  be 
used  with  more  caution  now,  as  many  of  the  plants  will  be 
ripening  the  summer’s  growth,  and  too  much  water  at  the 
roots  will  be  injurious. 

Hardy  plants  for  Winter  Forcing. 

The  forcing-house  will  soon  be  in  request  again  where 
much  bloom  is  required  in  winter.  The  first  batch  of  bulbs, 
Roman  Hyacinths  especially,  will  soon  be  ready  for  placing 
in  heat  to  bloom  in  November.  A few  Spirajas  may  be 
potted  for  early  blooming,  but  none  but  those  roots  having 
well-ripened  crowns  should  be  started  yet.  Where  it  is 
intended  to  purchase  hardy  shrubs  for  forcing,  the  plants 
should  be  secured  at  onoe.  Rhododendrons,  Deutzias, 
Lilacs,  Japanese  Azaleas,  Staphylea  colchica,  Roses,  sc., 
are  among  the  indispensible,  all  of  which  should  be  potted 
and  held  in  readiness  for  introducing  to  heat  when  required 
to  meet  the  demand.  Usually  the  greatest  demand  for 
forced  flowers  is  from  Christmas  onwards  ; the  Chrysan- 
themums and  other  autumn  flowers  which  can  be  had 
without  forcing  are  in  most  places  gone,  or,  at  least,  are 
past  their  best,  and  the  forced  flowers  come  with  a fra- 
grance and  freshness  which  carry  everything  with  a rush, 
as  it  were ; but  these  large  quantities  of  forced  flowers 
must  be  in  course  of  preparation  many'  months  before- 
hand ; they  cannot  well  be  improvised. 

Framing  Violets. 

No  time  should  be  lost  now  in  completing  this  work. 
Middle  of  September  in  cold  districts  would  have  been 
better,  hut  if  carefully  attended  to  they  will  doubtless 
flower  well.  Keep  the  lights  off  for  the  present,  so  that 
they  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  exposure.  There 
are  numbers  of  varieties  ot  Violets,  but  Marie  Louise  is  the 
best.  Press  the  soil  well  round  the  crowns.  A few  of  the 
strongest  roots  may  be  potted  up  for  flowering  in  the 
greenhouse. 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  ITork"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


Window  Gardening. 

Pot  a few  Roman  and  other  Hyacinths  for  flowering  at 
Christmas.  Single-flowered  varieties  are  the  most  suitable. 
The  Hyacinths  should  be  started  in  the  dark.  Probably 
the  best  plan  is  to  set  them  on  aboard  or  some  impervious 
bottom,  and  cover  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  sifted  ashes. 

In  that  position  they  will  remain  about  five  or  six  weeks. 

In  purchasing  Hyacinths  for  forcing  or  for  glasses,  weight 
rather  than  mere  size  should  be  a desideratum.  The  past 
summer  has  been  better  for  ripening  than  last  year,  and 
Hyacinths  are  more  likely  to  flower  well.  Pot  Lilium 
Harrisi,  and  let  them  come  on  quickly. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Lift  tender  plants  it  is  desired  to  save  from  frost.  If 
anything  should  delay  this  work,  see  that  they  are  covered 
up  at  the  approach  of  frost.  If  the  leaves  and  shoots  are 
frozen,  the  growth  will  die  back,  and  nothing  but  warmth 
will  resuscitate  them.  Of  course,  the  hardiest  “ Gera- 
niums” will  take  no  harm  yet;  but  Palms  and  other 
greenhouse  plants  which  have  been  used  to  create  tropical 
scenery  Bhould  be  taken  indoors.  The  Michaelmas  Daisies 
and  the  Autumn  Crocuses  are  fresh  and  bright,  and  no 
garden  is  completely  furnished  if  they  are  absent.  The 
Asters  especially  are  easily  grown,  and  a very  few  shillings 
will  purchase  a nice  collection.  They  may  be  planted  as 
soon  as  they  go  out  of  blossom,  or  the  planting  may  be  left 
over  till  spring.  In  cold,  heavy  soil  spring  planting  is 
best.  Dahlias  are  now  in  fine  condition,  and  will  continue 
so  till  frost  comes  to  cut  them.  Seed-pods  should  be 
looked  after  if  there  is  anything  good  among  them.  Seeds 
of  any  other  useful  plant  may  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the 
pods  begin  to  change  colour.  Cuttings  of  bedding-plants 
may  yet  be  taken,  or  in  the  case  of  “ Geraniums  ’’  the  old 
plants  may  be  lifted  by-and-bye,  and  cuttings  struck  in 
spring.  Good  Pansy  and  Viola-cuttings  may  be  had  now, 
and  will  root  freely  in  light  soil  under  a handlight. 
English  Irises  should  be  planted  at  once.  If  it  is  intended 
to  lift  and  replant  those  in  the  ground  no  time  should  be 
lost,  as  the  bulbs  are  throwing  out  the  new  roots.  These 
are  very  beautiful  bulbs,  and  should  be  planted  freely  in 
good-sized  pots.  They  increase  rapidly,  and  should  be 
replanted  every  second  year.  Finish  bedding  Dwarf 
Roses. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Gather  the  early  Apples  and  Pears  as  they  ripen.  When 
the  fruits  drop  they  are  not  of  much  use  for  dessert,  as  the 
bruise  decays  quickly.  The  Golden  Drop  Plum  is  valuable 
for  dessert.  If  gathered  a little  before  they  are  ripe  the 
fruits  will  keep  a long  time  in  a cool  fruit-room  laid  thinly 
on  paper  on  the  shelf.  Late  Figs  are  valuable  now,  as  are 
also  late  Peaches  ; both  should  be  opened  out  to  air  and 
sunshine.  Begin  preparations  for  making  new  plantations 
of  fruit-trees.  Very  much  depends  upon  the  preparation 
of  the  site.  Where  planting  is  done  on  a large  scale,  it  is 
cheaper  to  use  the  steam  cultivator,  and  break  up  the 
land  without  bringing  much  of  the  crude  soil  to  the  top. 

A little  will  do  no  harm,  as  the  cultivating  operations  will 
soon  put  things  right.  For  the  first  half-dozen  years,  at 
any  rate,  the  surface  should  be  cultivated  if  possible ; it 
gives  such  an  impetus  to  growth.  Afterwards,  if  necessary 
or  desirable,  the  land  may  be  laid  down  to  Grass.  But 
for  Grass  land  standard  trees  are  the  best,  especially  if 
sheep  or  cattle  are  to  be  turned  in.  The  evils  of  stocking 
fruit  land  with  sheep  or  cattle  is  the  animals  will  eat  the 
bark  of  the  stems  if  the  trees  are  not  carefully  protected, 
and  even  then  watchfulness  is  necessary,  as  the  usual  pro- 
tections are  constantly  getting  displaced,  and  iron  guards 
are  expensive.  Ripe  Grapes  must  be  looked  over  fre- 
quently, and  bad  berries  cut  out.  Avoid  making  a dust 
in  sweeping  out  dead  leaves.  Where  the  wood  is  ripe  the 
laterals  may  be  shortened  back  a little  to  let  in  more  light 
to  finish  off  the  ripening  process.  Disbud  Strawberries  in 
pots  if  more  than  one  crown  is  showing. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Earth  up  Celery  in  succession  as  the  different  rows  are 
sufficiently  advanced  in  growth.  The  work  must  be  done 
only  in  dry  weather.  Sheets  of  paper  wrapped  round  the 
plants  will  keep  the  soil  out  of  the  heart  and  hasten  the 
blanching.  For  early  work  thick  paper  alone  is  sometimes 
used  without  any  earthing  up.  This  is  commonly  done  in 
growing  for  exhibition,  but  for  home  use  I think  crispness 
and  flavour  is  more  in  evidence  by  the  old  system  of 
blanching  with  soil.  Tie  up  Endive  and  Lettuce  in  quan- 
tities to  meet  any  demand  likely  to  arise.  Continue  to 
plant  early  borders  with  Brown  Cos  Lettuces  to  stand  the 
winter,  and  all  spare  frames  may  be  utilised  where  salading 
materials  are  largely  in  demand.  Where  early-  Cauliflowers 
have  failed  to  grow  outside,  the  leeway  may  be  fetched  up 
by  sowing  thinly  now  in  a frame.  It  often  happens  plants 
raised  now  under  glass  pass  through  the  winter  better 
than  where  the  sowing  is  made  outside  earlier.  Earth  up 
Cardoons,  first  drawing  the  leaves  together  and  passing 
hay-bands  round  the  plants.  Paper  will  do  just  as  well  if 
used  in  several  thicknesses  ; must  be  done  when  the  plants 
are  dry.  Plant  Spring  Cabbages  when  the  plants  are  large 
enough  for  moving.  Should  there  be  the  least  fear  of 
clubbing,  dip  the  roots  and  stems  just  previous  to  planting 
in  a puddle  made  with  soot  and  liquid-manure.  There  is 
nothing  better  than  Ellam’s  Early  for  the  first  crop,  and 
these  may  be  planted  closer  together  than  is  customary  ; 
18  inches  between  the  rows  and  15  inches  between  the 
plants  will  be  ample  space,  and  on  early  borders  where  the 
stems  are  pulled  up  as  the  plants  are  cut  they  may  go  in 
even  closer.  Tomatoes  must  be  kept  thin  if  the  remaining 
fruits  are  to  ripen.  Gather  and  place  under  glass  as  soon 
as  the  fruits  show  colour.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Keep  a sharp  look-out  for  early  night  frosts  now,  and 
move  anything  at  all  tender  under  cover  before  it  sustains 
any  injury.  Even  the  buds  of  Chrysanthemums  are  very 
susceptible  to  frost  while  still  young  and  small,  though 
after  a certain  stage  they  do  not  seem  to  be  nearly  so  ten- 
der. But  town  gardens  are  usually  much  more  sheltered 
than  those  in  more  open  places,  and  I fancy  the  pall  of 
smoke  constantly  hangiog  over  a large  town  acts  as  a non- 
conductor to  some  extent,  as  well ; at  any  rate,  I have 
noticed  that  late  and  early  frosts  are  not  nearly  so  destruc- 
tive in  the  suburbs  of  London  as  a few  miles  farther  out. 
Where  the  plants  cannot  from  any  cause  be  housed  in 
good  time,  and  have  to  be  left  outside  later  than  is  safe, 
a few  yards  of  light  canvas  or  scrim  may  be  fitted  so  as  to 
run  on  wires  over  them,  and  this  will  ward  off  several  de- 


grees of  frost,  which  always  strikes  directly  downwards. 
Late  varieties  ought  to  be  left  outside  as  long  as  possible, 
but  the  October-flowering  kinds,  some  of  which  will  now 
be  expanding,  should  be  housed  directly  they  show  the 
first  signs  of  colour,  but  give  them  abundance  of  air  at  first, 
or  they  will  lose  a lot  of  their  foliage.  In  small  or  low  houses 
dwarf  plants  obtained  from  cuttings  struck  in  July  or 
August  are  far  more  useful  than  the  long-legged  “ mop- 
stick  ” examples,  and  even  by  cutting  the  winter-struck 
plants  down  to  6 inches  of  the  soil  early  in  June  the  height 
is  reduced  to  little  more  than  one-half,  while  the  size  of 
the  flowers  suffers  but  little.  Climbers  over  the  roof 
must  now  be  cut  back  considerably  in  order  to  give  light 
to  the  plants  beneath.  In  pruning  Passion-flowers  and 
others  of  this  class  remember  that  the  strong,  well-ripened 
shoots  are  what  will  produce  the  most  and  finest  blooms 
next  season,  so  leave  the  best  of  these  disposed  at  a good 
distance  apart,  and  cut  out  all  the  weaker  shoots  and 
spray.  Vines  are  more  difficultto  deal  with,  for  if  denuded 
of  the  older  and  larger  leaves  the  plants  will  suffer  seri- 
ously in  the  future  ; but  a good  deal  may  be  done  by  re- 
moving all  secondary-  growths  and  young  leaves,  which  are 
comparatively  useless,  and  if  the  rods  are  moderately  far 
apart  they  will  not  throw  a very  heavy  shade.  In  large 
conservatories  Dahlias  grown  in  pots  are  very  useful  during 
the  autumn,  as  they  remain  in  bloom  long  after  frosts  have 
destroyed  those  outside,  but  plenty  of  liquid-manure  is 
necessary.  The  Persian  Cyclamen  are  fairly  good  town 
plants,  but  require  to  be  kept  pretty  constantly  moist,  and 
moderately  warm  in  winter.  They  ought  to  be  housed 
now.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  September 
24 th  to  October  1 si. 

Finished  planting  frames  with  Violets.  I am  rather 
later  in  completing  this  work  than  usual,  but  the  plants 
are  strong,  and  the  crowns  well  matured.  I plant  pretty 
close,  as  frame  space  is  limited,  so  many  other  things 
require  sheltering.  Of  late  years,  more  attention  being 
given  to  the  building  of  houses,  frames  have  been  rather 
thrown  in  the  background  ; but  this  is,  I think,  a mistake, 
as  a good  deal  can  be  done  with  cheap  handy  frames. 
Late-planted  French  Beans  on  the  warm  border  have  had 
stakes  and  wire  run  along  the  rows  to  support  canvas 
covers  should  sudden  frost  come.  French  Beans  are  always 
useful  in  autumn,  and  a warm  pit  has  been  planted  to 
come  in  later.  For  winter  supply  I think  pots  are  better, 
and  the  pots  need  not  be  large.  Five  Beans  in  a 6-inch 
rot  on  shelves  near  the  glass  always  give  good  results. 
Liquid-manure  is  given  when  required.  Made  up  more 
Mushroom-beds  in  the  house.  It  is  a mistake,  c i,  at  least, 

I think  so,  to  shake  out  all  the  straw  from  the  horse- 
droppings.  Some  elasticity  in  the  bed  is  advantageous. 
Some  of  the  best  beds  I have  had  have  been  formed  on 
mounds  of  long  stable  litter.  Such  beds  will  require  a 
little  more  water  after  bearing  commences ; but  this 
enables  more  nourishment  to  be  given  in  the  shape  of 
stimulants.  When  old  beds  seem  exhausted,  new  vigour 
can  be  given  by  watering  with  liquid-manure  in  which  a 
handful  of  salt  has  been  dissolved.  Looked  over  late 
vinery  to  remove  stray  laterals,  which,  if  permitted  to 
touch  the  glass,  cause  drip  among  the  berries.  If  a spot 
of  water  find  its  way  into  a bunch  of  Grapes,  the  whole 
becomes  a mass  of  rottenness.  Drip  in  a vinery  is  alwaj  s 
destructive  ; this  sometimes  is  due  to  neglect  of  the  inside 
painting.  PaintiDg  the  outside  alone  will  not  make  a dry 
house.  As  a temporary  expedient  I have  been  obliged  to 
rig  up  squares  of  glass  for  bunches  of  Grapes  to  beep  out 
wet  where  drip  had  found  its  way  through  the  roof.  This 
may  seem  a clumsy  makeshift,  but  the  bunch  is  saved. 
Prepared  beds  for  Carnations.  The  rooted  layers  will  be 
planted  in  a day  or  two,  and  plenty  of  Carrots  will  be  in- 
serted in  the  beds  as  a bait  for  wireworms.  A dressing  of 
soot  was  given  just  before  the  beds  received  the  last  turn 
over.  Spring  planting  of  Pinks  is  not  generally  recom- 
mended, but  a bed  of  Mrs.  Sinkins  set  out  in  April  have 
thrown  up  a second  crop  of  flowers,  which  have  come  in 
very  useful  for  cutting.  One  never  has  too  many  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  and  the  Clove-scented  Pinks  are  delight- 
ful, even  though  some  of  the  pods  may  burst.  Potted 
bulbs  for  forcing.  These  include  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Nar- 
cissi, Freesias,  and  a few  strong  roots  of  Solomon’s  Seal, 
which  is  a striking  plant  for  forcing  in  winter.  Moved 
Double  and  Single  Primulas  to  a greenhouse  where  there 
is  a stage  near  the  glass.  They  are  apt  to  damp  in  pits  and 
frames  after  this  date  ; but  the  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias 
will  remain  in  the  pits  for  the  present,  covered  with  mats 
at  night,  as  frost  may  come  any  time  now.  Tomatoes 
outside  are  still  full  of  fruit.  All  may  not  ripen,  but  a 
good  part  of  the  fruits  will  if  the  frost  keeps  off,  and  the 
late  fruit  will  be  gathered  and  ripened  indoors.  The  very- 
small  green  fruit  makes  a nice  pickle,  and  1 am  told  a 
good  preserve  may  be  made  from  green  Tomatoes.  Fires 
are  kept  going  regularly  now  for  Cucumbers  under  glass, 
but  only  a moderate  temperature  is  kept  up. 


1715.— An  Arum  Lily.— It  is  certainly 
unusual  for  this  plant  to  bring  three  flowers  on 
one  stem,  but  it  is  rather  given  to  “sport.” 
Last  year  an  immense  blossom  in  the  writer’s 
conservatory  had  a second  small  perfect  bloom 
inside  it,  while  another  was  a sort  of  twin-flower, 
the  two  being  joined  together.  Arum  Lilies 
often  throw  up  a blossom  or  two  during  the 
summer,  if  planted  out  early.  They  should  by 
this  time  be  potted  up,  each  root  in  a separate 
large  pot,  with  rich  light  soil,  and  started  for 
wiuter  work,  if  wanted  early.  It  would  be  a 
dilficult  matter  to  explain  the  reason  why  flowers 
so  often  bring  imperfect  or  oddly-shaped  blooms. 
Probably  some  sudden  check  to  the  bloom,  or 
some  fault  in  the  potting- soil  may  account  for 
it  occasionally,  but  it  is  the  same  with  many 
wild  plants. — I.  L.  R. 
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OHRYS  ANTHB  MUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

lAs  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  chiefly 
employed  for  beds  or  borders  in  the  open 
[ground,  it  follows,  as  a matter  of  course,  that 
only  those  varieties  which  arc  naturally  of  a 
good  sturdy  habit  and  will  grow  into  neat  little 
bushes  are  eligible  for  such  a purpose.  This 
places  one  in  a difficulty  in  making  a selection 
at  any  of  the  exhibitions  of  these  flowers,  as 
those  shown  are  mostly  in  the  cut  state,  and 
consequently  little  (if  any)  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  habit  of  the  plant,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  blooms  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them 


Frederick  Marronet  (reddish-orange),  Golden 
Shah  (a  large  flower  of  a very  rich  golden  tint), 
Goldsmith  (a  bright  l’Ompon),  Cassy  (pink),  Lyon 
(bright  rosy-purple),  Mine.  Jolivart  (white), 
Miss  Phyllis  Broughton  (white),  Mr.  W.  Piercy 
(bronzy-red),  Pomponium(rich  orange),  Precocity 
(gold),  St.  Croutts  (pink),  Toreador  (bronzy-red), 
Mrs.  Cullingford  (one  of  the  best  whites),  Scarlet 
Gem  (very  bright),  Mine.  Picoul  (reddish- 
chestnut),  and  Frederick  Pole  (crimson  and  gold). 
The  sturdy-growing  W.  H.  Lincoln,  a yellow- 
flowered  Japanese,  was  also  very  fine,  the  plants 
of  this  exhibited  showing  well  its  dwarf 
character.  T. 

1772.— Dahlias  for  show.— The  culture 
of  Dahlias  for  show  is  an  art  acquired  by  practice, 


Chrysanthemum  “Madame  Desgrange.' 


have  been  disbudded  rather  severely.  With 
most  of  the  Japanese  varieties  getting  up  rather 
tall,  and  consequently  needing  to  be  supported 
by  sticks,  the  Pompon  varieties,  or  at  all 
events  those  now  classed  as  Pompon  (though 
the  flowers  of  many  are  a good  deal  larger 
than  the  Pompons  of  old),  have  matters 
pretty  well  their  own  way.  Mme.  Desgrange 

I (here  figured)  and  its  varieties,  the  pale- 
yellow  Mrs.  Burrell,  or  G.  Wermig,  and  the 
richer  tinted  Mrs.  Hawkins  are  certainly  the 
finest  in  their  respective  colours,  and  a good 
bright-red  counterpart  of  them  would  find  a 
i ready  sale.  Many  of  the  Pompons  at  the  above- 
mentioned  show  were  put  up  in  large  bunches, 
and  of  them  some  of  the  most  notable  were 
Alice  Butcher  (orange),  Blushing  Bride  (blush), 
Duchess  of  Fife  (white),  Flora  (golden-yellow), 


but  the  first  essential  is  deep,  very  richly 
manured  soil  in  which  to  grow  them.  The  plants 
are  also  reduced  to  three  or  four  side  branches 
only,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  blooms  are 
also  removed.  The  plants,  even  though  set  out 
in  rich  deep  soil,  have  a mulching  of  manure 
over  the  roots,  and  they  are  also  well  watered 
with  manure-water.  The  practised  exhibitor 
knows  also  how  to  treat  particular  varieties. 
Some  never  grow  coarse,  others  have  a great 
tendency  to  become  coarse,  and  thus  they  each 
require  different  treatment.  The  varieties  with  a 
tendency  to  coarseness  are  planted  in  soil  not  so 
rich,  and  manure  water  may  not  be  needed  at 
all.  The  plants  of  these  coarser  growing 
varieties  should  also  be  allowed  to  carry  more 
floweis.  The  exhibitors  who  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  special  treatment  required  by 


the  different  varieties  to  bring  the  large  coarse 
flowers  down  to  a certain  standard,  and  to  grow 
those  with  closer  small  petals  up  to  the  same 
standard,  so  that  the  (lowers  are  all  about  a 
size  bn  the  exhibition  table,  will  be  the  most 
successful  prize  takers. — .1.  D.  E. 


ROSES. 

1681.— Roses  on  their  own  roots.— 

I believe  that  all  Roses  that  thrive  upon 
their  own  roots,  and  they  are  numerous,  will 
grow  as  vigorously  and  flower  as  freely  as  they 
do  upon  foster  roots.  Further,  the  plants  are 
likely  to  live  longer,  for  they  are  indestructible 
to  this  extent,  that  if  a hard  winter  kills 
them  to  the  ground  they  will  shoot  up  again 
from  below.  After  some  trials  and  careful 
observation  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
time  and  patience  are  two  very  requisite  things. 
With  our  trade  growers  it  is  very  much  a matter 
of  expediency  and  profit  obviously  to  insert  a 
bud  upon  strong  roots  and  to  confine  all  that 
root  force  in  one  channel — that  is,  to  the  bud  ; 
a strong  plant  must  be  quickly  grown,  for  some- 
thing like  a balance  must  be  created.  But  we 
have  no  assurance  that  such  plants  are  the  best 
in  the  end.  Wejoften  find  them  giving  way  or 
getting  weaker  after  a few  years.  For  a per- 
manency I firmly  believe  that  own- root  Roses 
will  be  the  most  reliable.  If  it  is  a question  of 
waiting  two,  three,  or  four  years  it  is  better  in 
the  end.  This  period  of  waiting  is  really  that  of 
the  gradual  growth  and  development  of  the 
plant.  It  is  rapid  in  some  cases,  more  pro- 
longed in  others,  but  none  the  less  permanent. 
For  example,  three  years  ago  I planted  a group 
of  that  lovely  Tea  Rose,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  the 
plants  being  recently-struck  cuttings.  It  was 
done  for  comparison  with  another  established 
group  of  plants  on  the  seedling  Brier-stock. 
These  young  plants  grew  a little,  and  withstood 
the  two  past  winters  as  well  as  the  stronger 
ones.  But  at  first  they  did  not  do  what  is 
characteristic  of  this  and  most  Tea  Roses— send 
up  those  strong  secondary  shoots  from  the  base 
of  the  plant,  terminating  in  great  clusters  of 
bloom  produced  in  autumn.  I was  beginning 
to  have  doubts,  but  this  season  the  desired 
result  has  come  about,  and  each  plant  has 
doubled  its  original  strength  and  stature  with 
vigorous  shoots.  A little  reasoning  proves  what 
is  said  above — time  must  pass.  The  cutting  on 
its  own  roots  naturally  has  a balance  of  root  and 
branch.  Its  accession  of  strength  must  be 
gradually  and  progressive.  The  unseen  force — 
that  is,  the  roots— must  grow,  and  top-growth 
will  then  be  responsive  ; whilst  in  the  case  of 
the  Teas  free  growth  is  invariably  followed  by 
abundant  bloom.  Own-root  Roses  will  attract 
even  more  attention  in  the  future.  If  the 
nurserymen’s  methods  are  expeditious,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  the  be3t.  Of  course, 
they  have  advantages,  and  I readily  recognise 
them.  We  should  tire  of  waiting  to  possess 
ourselves  of  new  kinds  if  we  had  to  wait  for 
own-root  plants,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  slaves  to  custom  in  regard  to  older 
varieties,  and  we  have  much  to  gain  by  estab- 
lishing them  on  their  own  roots. — A.  H. 

This  depends  entirely  upon  what  varieties 

you  are  growing,  as  to  their  vigour  and  florifer- 
ousness.  If  you  are  too  enthusiastic  in  growing 
them  in  this  form,  and  try  all  varieties  on  their 
own  roots,  you  are  certain  to  have  many  failures. 
Such  kinds  as  Marie  van  Houtte,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  France,  and  a 
few  more  will  both  grow  and  flower  well  in  this 
form.  You  will  have  to  wait  much  longer,  how- 
ever, before  securing  fair-sized  specimens  than 
if  they  were  grown  upon  some  suitable  stock. 
You  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  class 
of  soil  you  are  planting  in.  Heavy,  close  soil 
will  not  suit  Roses  on  their  own  roots  so  well  as 
a light  and  rather  sandy  loam.— P.  U. 

171L— Standard  Roses  v.  Dwarf.— 
You  can  grow  which  you  like.  Tea  Roses 
are  generally  grown  as  dwarfs,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  equally 
well  as  standards  ; in  fact,  as  far  as  I can  see, 
most  of  them  succeed  better  thus,  where  the  soil 
is  heavy  and  damp.  You  can  scarcely  kill  a 
healthy  Brier-stock,  but  when  the  wood  of  the 
comparatively  delicate  Tea-scented  varieties  is 
so  near  the  ground — on  it,  in  fact — they  suffer 
terribly  in  such  winters  as  the  last  two.  But  if 
dwarfs  are  chosen,  be  sure  to  have  them  on  the 
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Brier,  not  on  the  Manetti,  which  is  utterly 
useless  as  a stock  on  such  soil  as  you  describe. 
Dwarf  plants  should  have  a few  inches  of  ashes 
heaped  over  the  roots  in  the  autumn,  when  even 
if  the  tops  are  cut  down  by  frost  the  plants  will 
break  up  again  from  the  base. — B.  C.  R. 

1800.— Moving  budded  Briers.— Pro- 
vided the  Rose-buds  worked  this  season  upon 
your  Brier  stocks  are  equally  ripened  and  set 
as  the  eyes  upon  the  Brier  itself,  there  is 
no  reason  at  all  why  they  should  not  do 
well  next  season  if  moved  now.  They  will, 
of  course,  not  grow  so  strongly  as  if  in  their 
present  quarters,  where  they  would  have  the 
benefit  of  extra  strength  derived  from  estab- 
lished roots.  I have  more  than  once  taken 
up  budded  stocks  in  the  condition  you  des- 
cribe, and  sent  them  to  many  places  abroad 
with  invariable  success.  The  sole  drawback 
being  a weaker  plant  the  first  year. — P.  U. 

“Enquirer”  asking  about  removal  of 

Briers  budded  this  season  should  know  that  the 
reason  why  it  is  not  well  to  lift  them  before  the 
new  buds  are  developed  is  that  the  process 
they  have  been  subjected  to  has  put  the  whole 
body  in  check,  and  they  therefore  claim  patient 
indulgence  ; but  if  he  wishes  to  remove  them 
he  will  be  no  worse  off  by  so  doing  when  he 
himself  must  move.  If  carefully  moved  and 
quickly  planted  again,  and  this  followed  up  with 
good  manuring,  most  of  them  should  pull 
through. — C.  E. , Lyme  Regis. 

Once  the  buds  have  fairly  “ taken  ” the  plants  may 

be  moved  with  perfect  safety.  Such  late  or  dormant  buds 
requently  produce  the  finest  blooms  the  following  year, 
and  with  ordinary  care  the  plants  will  suffer  nothing  by 
the  removal. — B.  C.  R. 

The  newly-budded  Briers  will  live  and  grow  if 

moved  carefully,  but  they  will  not  grow  so  strongly  as  if 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  position  where  budded. — E.  H. 

1771.— Tea  Roses  in  pots. —As  your 
house  is  unheated  you  must  exercise  much  care 
in  the  management  of  your  Rose.  It  will  be  very 
essential  not  to  get  them  into  too  forward  a 
state,  as  otherwise  the  cold  spring  or  late  frosts 
we  are  often  visited  with  in  March  will  have  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  young  growth.  Allow 
the  plants  all  the  air  possible  at  present,  and  do 
not  shut  up  the  house  except  to  keep  sharp 
frosts  away.  It  will  be  quite  soon  enough  to 
prune  them  when  the  days  have  turned,  and 
even  then  they  must  come  on  as  steadily  as 
possible.  You  will  secure  more  and  much  better 
quality  blooms  by  a cool  and  steady  treatment. 

If  you  have  other  subjects  in  your  house  then 
leave  the  pot-plants  in  some  pit  or  frame  until 
the  early  part  of  next  year.  Keep  them  as 
backward  as  you  can  until  February,  after 
which  they  will  come  on  apace,  and  may  be 
easily  managed.  If  any  further  difficulty  be 
met  with  at  that  time  repeat  your  query. — P.  U. 

I think  of  all  the  beautiful  flowers 

cultivated  in  our  gardens  none  are  more  beautiful 
or  more  sweet  than  Tea  Roses  and  Carnations. 
They  are  both  easily  grown  too,  either  in  pots 
or  planted  out  in  the  open  garden.  The  culture 
of  Tea  Roses  in  pots  is  very  simple  indeed.  The 
soil  in  which  they  are  grown  is  of  some  import- 
ance ; use  three  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf-mould 
or  light  fibrous  peat,  and  one  of  decayed  manure  ; 
some  powdered  bones  are  also  of  much  use  in 
maintaining  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  During 
winter  they  should  be  kept  in  a cool,  airy  place, 
the  lighter  and  airier  the  better.  Prune  them  in 
November  and  keep  them  dry  or  comparatively 
dry  at  the  roots  until  February.  Water  more 
freely  in  that  month  and  keep  them  in  the 
lightest  part  of  the  house. — J.  D.  E. 

1813. — Treatment  of  Roses.— It  would 
have  saved  you  the  disappoiutmcntyou  now  feel  if 
you  had  sought  some  advice  as  to  the  most  suit- 
able Roses  for  your  bed.  Unless  you  wanted 
them  for  a bed  in  the  wild  garden  it  was  a mis- 
take to  plant  all  those  you  mention  last  except 
J ules  Margottiu,  as  they  are  climbing  Roses  with 
a vigorous  habit.  If  you  would  appreciate  a 
bed  of  Roses  growing  for  the  most  part  in  happy 
freedom,  with  their  branches  mingling  with 
each  other,  and  when  in  flower  many  of  the 
shoots  arching  over  in  the  most  graceful  man- 
ner, with  such  a number  of  blossoms  that  could 
not  be  produced  by  the  same  plants  in  any  other 
way,  you  may  let  them  remain  ; but  if  you  want 
a formal  bed  of  Roses  you  must  root  out  those 
you  have,  and  either  grow  dwarfs  or  standards. 
Tea  Roses  in  the  latter  form  are  not  always 
reliable,  unless  the  bed  is  well  sheltered  from 
cold  wind.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  what  you 


want  for  the  exposed  beds,  and  Teas  for  the 
others.  The  latter,  I admit,  are  not  so  much 
subject  to  mildew  as  the  H.P.’s,  but  you  would 
not  think  they  were  mildew-proof  if  you  saw 
my  plants  at  the  present  time  of  the  Hon.  E. 
Gifford,  Innocentd  Pirola,  and  Catherine  Mermet. 

— J.  C.  C. 

This  is  a very  interesting  study.  “ C.  J. 

Wills”  seems  in  earnest,  and  if  he  will  have  a 
care  to  prepare  his  beds  with  an  eye  to  the 
several  distinct  varieties  he  will  not  regret  it. 
All  Teas  require  a lighter  soil  than  H.  P.'s  and 
Noisettes,  yet  not  less  rich  in  good  material,  and 
they  must  have  a drier  bottom.  They  may  be 
healthier,  so  to  speak,  from  being  pruned 
hard,  but  this  must  be  governed  by  a variety 
of  considerations  ; “ hard”  should  chiefly  mean 
the  hard  removal  of  all  defective  or  exhausted 
wood  ; rampant  growth  is  not  desirable,  except 
to  raise  plants  to  walls,  trellis,  or  espalier 
training.  We  want  neither  rank  robbers  nor 
small  scrub.  In  this  cold  and  rather  humid 
spot  “ I do  better  with  standards  than  dwarfs,” 
and  Teas  are  hardier  so  grown  and  flourish  ; as 
to  “mildew-proof,”  no  varieties  are  exempt. 
Some  of  the  freest  and  most  vigorous  are  suffering 
frightfully  this  season  on  account  of  frosty 
nights,  followed  by  scorching  sun  in  every 
month  of  the  past  summer ; yet  where  well 
sheltered  from  both  extreme  heat  and  extreme 
cold  the  same  kinds  propagated  from  those 
mildewed  last  year  are  perfectly  healthy. 
Stagnant  sap  is  dead  sap  which  stops  the  flow 
and  poisons  all  for  the  time  being.  Those  that 
suffered  most  last  year  are  the  least  affected  this 
year. — C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

The  first  four  varieties  you  mention  as 

blooming  well  are  not  of  the  same  character  of 
growth  as  those  named  later,  and  which  have 
grown  well  but  produced  no  flowers.  The  last- 
named  are  strong  growers,  and  if  you  do  not 
prune  the  wood,  except  to  remove  the  points  of 
long  growth  and  any  very  weakly  side-shoots, 
you  should  have  a good  show  of  flowers.  You 
state  that  you  pruned  them  all  hard,  and  this 
was  most  likely  the  reason  there  were  no  flowers 
upon  these  varieties.  By  no  means  root  them 
up.  You  have  a first-class  selection  for  own- 
root  Roses,  and,  as  they  are  growing  well,  they 
are  certain  to  prove  satisfactory  if  treated  as 
described  above.  If  you  want  standard  Roses 
you  will  find  that  almost  all  of  the  Tea-scented 
kinds  are  more  hardy  than  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals. They  also  do  much  better  in  this  form, 
and  have  a vast  amount  more  vitality  and  re- 
cuperative powers  after  a severe  winter  or  other 
injury  than  those  of  the  H.  Perpetual  class.  I 
cannot  understand  a well-known  Rose-grower 
speaking  of  Teas  as  “ mildew-proof.”  They  are 
proof  against  red-rust,  but,  unfortunately,  are, 
if  anything,  more  subject  to  mildew  than  other 
classes. — P.  U. 

1809.— Rosa  rugosa  not  flowering.— 

I cannot  explain  the  reason  of  your  plant  not 
blooming.  It  is  not  too  young,  because  they 
flower  and  fruit  well  as  one-year  plants,  when 
worked  upon  any  stock.  They  also  flower  well 
as  two-year-old  seedlings,  or  as  struck  plants  of 
that  age.  Rosa  rugosa  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
Roses  we  have.  Are  you  sure  you  have  the 
correct  Rose  under  this  name  ? If  you  care  to 
post  me  a small  shoot  and  leaves  I will_  inform 
you  on  this  point  direct. — A.  Piper,  Uckjield, 
Sussex. 

1793.— Pegging  down  Rosea.— The  only 
objection  to  pegging-down  the  Roses  now  is  that 
by  doing  so  young  shoots  may  start  at  the 
base,  which  is  not  desirable  now  the  growing 
season  is  so  near  at  an  end.  If  you  wait  until 
the  beginning  of  November  you  may  peg  the 
shoots  down  low  enough  to  secure  them  suffi- 
ciently to  protect  them  from  rough  wind.  The 
closer  the  shoots  are  to  the  ground  in  the  spring 
the  earlier  they  start  into  growth,  and,  there- 
fore, more  likely  to  suffer  than  those  not  brought 
down  on  the  soil  until  the  beginning  of  March. 
— J.  C.  C. 

The  usual  plan  is  not  to  peg  down  the 

shoots  till  the  spring,  and  I have  never  tried  nor 
seen  any  departure  from  this  practice.  Those 
shoots  that  were  pegged  down  this  year  might 
have  been  cut  away  when  their  flowering  was 
done,  as  they  are  of  no  use,  and  their  removal 
tends  to  concentrate  the  plant's  energies  upon 
strengthening  those  that  are  for  another  year. 
One  thing  occurs  to  me,  and  that  is,  if  they  were 
pegged  down  now  winter  might  have  more  effect 


upon  them,  as  the  frost  is  most  severe  near  the 
ground.  A stout  stake  put  to  each  plant,  and 
a strong  string  tied  to  it  and  encircling  the 
shoots,  would  keep  them  safe.  I have  adopted  that  * 
precaution  myself  on  several  occasions. — A.  H. 

As  “ Flora’s  ” plants  are  in  such  a windy 

position  I should  advise  their  being  pegged  “ 
down  now.  First  of  all,  cut  away  any  weakly  ‘ 

and  lateral  growths,  also  the  bulk  of  wood  that  \ 

flowered  during  the  past  season ; then  mulch  ( 
the  ground  with  manure,  previously  having 
removed  any  weeds,  and  given  it  a slight  forking  , 
over.  Do  not  put  the  knife  to  the  long  growths 
in  any  way.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  done  now,  so  long  as  the  wood 
is  at  least  three  parts  ripened.  If  not,  then  I 
would  advise  “Flora”  to  wait  a few  weeks 
longer. — P.  U. 

1779.— Roses  for  a house  wall—  i 

“ Omega  ” may  plant  Cheshunt  Hybrid  (a  j 

cherry -red  coloured  Rose  of  great  hardihood),  j 
or  Reine  M.  Henrietta  (rather  brighter  in 
colour),  upon  the  wall  described.  Gloire  de 
Bordeaux  is  a very  hardy  pink  flowering  Rose  of 
the  same  habit  as  the  well-known  Gloire  de 
Dijon.  For  a pure  yellow,  there  is  nothing  to 
beat  Henriette  de  Beauveau  ; and  all  of  the 
above  are  sweet  scented. — P.  U. 

On  the  front  of  my  house,  which  faces 

north-west,  with  a cold  clay  soil,  I have  a Gloire 
de  Dijon  Rose,  which  has  been  in  bloom  more  or 
less  since  the  early  part  of  June,  and  though 
only  planted  last  year  has  already  made  growths 
over  10  feet  long.  You  cannot  have  a finer  or 
better  Rose  than  this  for  any  purpose  or 
position,  and  it  is  highly  fragrant  also.  The 
Boursault  and  Ayrshire  Roses  (several  varieties)  I 
are  very  good  for  such  positions,  being  of 
vigorous  growth  and  very  hardy. — B.  C.  R. 

1758.— Climbing  Roses  for  an  iron 
arch. — There  are  a good  many  Roses  suitable 
for  covering  arches,  but  as  to  which  is  best  de- 
pends a good  deal  on  the  position  they  are  to 
occupy,  and  the  district  in  which  you  reside. 

If  it  is  in  the  South  or  West  of  England  you 
may  select  for  one  arch  Gloire  de  Dijon  (fawn) 
and  the  Red  Glory  (Reine  Marie  Henriette). 

For  another  you  may  safely  choose  Aimee  Y i- 
bert  (white)  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (rose).  For 
the  third,  Reve  d’Or  (coppery-yellow)  and 
Fellenberg  (crimson).  Some  still  hardier 
climbers  may  be  found  in  Felicite  I’erpetuee 
(white),  Williams’  Evergreen  (rosy-lilac),  Flora 
(flesh),  Amadis  (crimson),  and  gracilis  (red). — 

J.  C.  C. 

I consider  JIme.  Berard  (Tea)  to  be  the  best  climb- 
ing Rose  for  an  arch.  The  flowers  are  far  more  beautiful 
than  Gloire  de  Dijon,  a deeper,  richer  colour.  Another 
excellent  Rose  is  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  a rosy-red  coloured, 
well-formed  Rose.  They  both  grow  freely  and  flower  pro- 
fusely.— J.  D.  E. 

1786.— Tea  Rose  cuttings.— Roses  are 
not  one  of  the  subjects  that  will  strike  well  in 
water,  nor  do  I perceive  the  force  of  trying 
them  so  when  they  are  so  readily  struck  in  the 
more  ordinary  methods.  Even  when  rooted  in 
water  you  have  to  root  them  afresh  in  soil,  or, 
at  any  rate,  induce  them  to  make  fresh  roots 
before  they  are  of  any  service.  It  is  very  rare 
that  a Rose  cutting  strikes  under  this  treat- 
ment, and  if  yours  are  not  showing  any  signs  cf 
“callusing”  by  now  it  will  be  well  to  throw 
them  away,  and  try  a more  orthodox  plan  of 
rooting  them.  If  you  put  a few  pieces  of  sand- 
stone and  charcoal  into  the  water  when  first 
used  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  changing 
it.— P.  U. 

It  is  no  use  trying  to  strike  Tea  Roses  or 

any  other  garden  Rose  cuttings  in  bottles  of 
water.  Tea  Rose  cuttings  will  strike  very  well 
in  August  if  they  are  planted  in  pots  of  sandy 
soil  in  close  hand-lights.  I have  been  very 
successful  with  them  in  this  way.  The  hand- 
lights  were  piaced  on  the  north  side  of  a low 
wall  or  fence  so  that  they  got  but  little  sunshine, 
and  for  the  short  period  each  day  that  the  lights 
were  exposed  to  the  sun  the  glass  was  shaded  . 
with  a thin  piece  of  scrim.  When  the  cuttings  | i 
were  rooted  they  were  planted  separately  in  four-  > 
inch  or  five-inch  pots,  and  most  of  the  plants 
produced  a nice  lot  of  blossom  the  following 
spring. — J.  D.  E. 

Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”  — Readers  trill  j 
kindly  remember  that  tee  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  /lowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables  * 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
'the  best  manner,  and  trill  appear  in  due  course  tn 
QiiBssnia  iLLuaraATD. 
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ARCHES  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

I An  arch  or  series  of  arches  when  well  furnished 
[with  representatives  of  the  many  beautiful 
[jclimbing  plants  suitable  for  such  a purpose 
forms  a charming  feature  in  the  garden,  but  at 
[the  same  time  they  are  often  placed  in  a 
position  where  the  surroundings  are  very  inap- 
1 propriate,  and  much  of  their  beauty  is  lost. 

When  a quiet  and  sequestered  walk  leads  from 
I one  especially  interesting  part  of  the  garden  to 
another  and  that  walk  is  spanned  at  intervals 
with  bold  wire  arches  clothed  with  such  beau- 
tiful climbers  as  Honeysuckles  (a  good  example 
of  which  is  here  given),  Clematis,  climbing  Roses, 
i Jasmine,  and  similar  subjects,  a great  charm  is 
imparted  to  what  might  be  a dull  and  uninterest- 
ing walk,  for  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  in 
the  case  of  many  of  these  climbers  supplemented 
by  their  delicious  fragrance.  In  immediate  prox- 
imity to  doorways  or  gateways  in  a garden  such 
an  arch  will  tend  to  relieve  and  partially  veil 


Woodbine,  or  common  Honeysuckle,  whose  highly 
fragrant  blossoms  are  produced  throughout  the 
summer  months.  The  Japaneso  Honeysuckle 
( Lonicera  llexuosa)  may  also  have  a place  assigned 
it,  while  the  North  American  scarlet  Honey- 
suckle, which,  by-the-way,  is  hardy  only  in 
especially  favoured  districts,  is  the  showiest 
member  of  the  entire  genus.  A great  number 
of  climbing  Roses  are  available  for  clothing 
arches,  while  among  Jasmines,  the  common 
white  (Jasminum  officinale)  is  a universal 
favourite.  Though  stiff  and  formal  compared 
with  the  preceding,  the  Pyracantha  and  the 
little  evergreen  Cotoneaster  microphylla  are 
also  very  pretty,  especially  when  laden  with 
berries.  Where  the  climbei’3  employed  arc  re- 
garded only  from  a foliage  point  of  view,  the 
choice  is  a still  more  extensive  one,  as  there 
are  the  Vines,  their  near  allies  the  Ampelopsis, 
the  large  vigorous  Ivies,  and  the  Dutchman’s 
Pipe  (Aristolochia  Sipho).  A good  many  tender 
plants  are  also  available,  such  as  the  more 


the  other  in  pots.  When  those  in  pots  have 
flowered  they  are  planted  out  in  any  open  piece 
of  ground  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  where  they 
remain  until  the  second  October  following,  when 
they  are  lifted  and  potted,  the  other  batch  being 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  In  your 
case  all  should  have  a year’s  rest ; half  of  them 
can  be  taken  up  and  flowered  in  pots,  allowing 
the  remainder  to  stay  for  another  year,  when 
they  will  flower  extra  well  in  pots. — S.  P. 


FERNS. 

1803.— Raising  Ferns  from  spores.— 

The  information  you  require  is  to  know  how  to 
manage  the  seedlings  after  they  have  come  up. 
It  is  evident  your  treatment  is  wrong  in  some 
essential  point.  One  cause  of  the  failure  is 
using  peat  as  a soil.  It  is  that  which  favours 
the  growth  of  the  slimy  Moss  of  which  you 
speak,  and  the  mildew  is  caused  by  dryness  of 
the  soil.  With  regard  to  the  degree  of  moisture 
you  are  more  likely  to  err  in  keeping  it  too  dry 
than  too  wet.  In  your  case  I think  it  will  be 
better  to  sow  the  spores  on  a turf  in  which  the 
roots  of  the  Grass  are  quite  dead.  Turn  the 
turf  Grass-side  downwards,  and  then  cover  it 
with  a layer  of  leaf-soil  which  has  been  rotted 
down  to  a fine  powder  ; mix  with  it  a little 
silver-sand,  and  after  the  whole  is  well  moistened 
sow  the  spores  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  a good 
plan  to  pour  boiling-water  on  the  turf  a week 
before  it  is  wanted.  That  will  kill  the  roots  of 
the  Grass  as  well  as  any  worms  or  insects  it  may 
contain. — J.  C.  C. 

It  is  the  peat  that  does  the  mischief ; 

nothing  “greens”  so  badly  as  this.  On  the 
whole  I prefer  some  nice  silky  loam,  not  sifted, 
but  just  broken  up  in  the  hand,  and  left  rough 
on  the  surface,  with,  of  course,  plenty  of  broken 
bricks  or  the  like  beneath  for  drainage.  A sur- 
facing of  well-rotted  leaf-mould  is  equally  good, 
and  does  not  become  mossy  for  a long  time. 
Never  water  the  seed-pans  overhead,  but  moisten 
them  when  necessary  by  dipping  them  nearly 
up  to  the  rims. — B.  0.  R. 

Rough  fibry-peat  is  the  best  substance  to 

sow  Fern  spores  upon.  Pour  boiling  water  over 
it  before  using  it  to  kill  the  germs  of  the  lower 
forms  of  vegetation.  After  the  pans  or  boxes  are 
well  drained  and  filled  with  the  prepared  peat, 
scatter  the  spores  over  the  surface  and  cover  with 
glass  or  place  in  a shady  propagating-box.  I 
have  had  more  success  in  this  way  than  when 
finer  compost  is  used. — E.  H. 


A Honeysuckle  arch. 


I 

| the  hard  outlines  of  the  entrance  and  form  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  floral  display,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  placed,  as  is  often  done,  in  an 

i isolated  position  without  any  particular  reasons 
for  its  being  there,  an  arch,  even  if  well  clothed, 
is  not  to  be  commended.  A pretty  series  of  floral 
I arches  recently  came  under  my  observation, 
where  a tennis-ground  was  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  garden  by  a thick  belt  of  shrubs,  and 
over  each  of  the  openings  giving  admission  to 
the  ground  a number  of  arches  clothed  princi- 
pally with  Clematis  produced  a striking  effect. 
The  list  of  plants  suitable  for  such  a purpose  is 
an  extensive  one,  among  those  of  a permanent 
or  shrubby  character  being  most  of  the  various 
kinds  of  Clematis.  Among  them  the  ever- 
popular  Clematis  Jackmani  must  be  assigned  a 
place,  as  it  blooms  far  more  continuously 
than  many  of  the  garden  varieties.  The  early, 
white-flowering  C.  montana  has,  where  hardy, 
much  to  commend  it  for  such  a position.  Of 
Honeysuckles,  any  of  the  stronger-growing  kinds 
are  available,  one  of  the  best  being  the  British 


vigorous  Tropajolums,  Cobrea  scandens,  Passi- 
flora  coerulea  and  its  white  variety,  Eccremo- 
carpus  scaber,  Mina  lobata,  and  others  ; but, 
of  course,  in  their  case  yearly  planting  is 
necessary,  and  the  season  is  often  well  advanced 
before  the  supports  are  satisfactorily  covered. 


1781. — 1 Treatment  of  Spirssajaponica 

— I suspect  the  roots  have  been  continuously 
flowered  in  pots  until  they  have  become  ex- 
hausted, and  now  they  require  a full  year’s 
growth  out-of-doors  to  recuperate  their  lost 
energy.  It  is  a good  plan  to  divide  some  of  the 
largest  plants  every  year  ; a stock  of  various 
sizes  is  thus  kept  up,  as  the  plants  which 
flowered  in,  say,  5-inch  pots  if  planted  whole 
will  make  large  specimens  the  next  season,  and 
by  dividing  the  larger  plants  the  vigour  of  all 
is  kept  up.  Where  home-grown  plants  of  this 
Spiraea  are  depended  upon  to  keep  up  a supply 
of  flower  the  proper  method  to  adopt  is  to  have 
two  batches  of  plants,  one  in  the  garden  and 


1728.— Border  under  Oak  and  Beech- 
trees. — In  the  first  place  the  border  should  be 
well  manured  and  deeply  dug.  Then  for  early 
spring  flowering  plant  Crocuses,  Polyanthuses, 
Primroses,  and  Forget-me-nots.  For  flowering 
in  later  spring  plant  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Canter- 
bury Bells,  and  Foxgloves.  For  summer  flower- 
ing plant  Yellow  Calceolarias  (plant  early), 
Silver-edged  Zonal  and  Scented  Pelargoniums, 
Dwarf  French  Marigolds,  Golden  Feather, 
Fuchsias,  and  Perennial  Phloxes.  Asters  grown 
on  in  a bed  in  the  kitchen  garden  till  coming 
into  bloom,  then  carefully  lifted  and  placed  in 
the  border  in  question,  will  be  found  to  behave 
very  satisfactorily.  Last  summer  I saw  a 
quantity  by  the  side  of  a shady  walk  in  a village 
churchyard  that  were  treated  in  the  way  I have 
described.  They  made  a fine  show  for  a con- 
siderable time.  Chrysanthemums  are  amenable 
to  the  same  treatment.  Summer-flowering  ones 
could  be  got  on  in  pots  till  the  buds  were 
formed,  then  turned  out  into  the  border.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  could  be  got  on  till  a quantity  of 
flower-buds  were  formed,  then  turned  out  in  the 
same  way.  This  last  bedding- out  time  I removed 
a number  of  Pansies  in  full  bloom  from  the 
sunny  border  to  a very  shady  place,  and  they 
kept  in  bloom  a long  time.  They  were  taken 
up  with  good  clumps  of  earth.  In  the  garden 
that  is  now  under  my  care  there  are  many  very 
shady  borders,  but  I have  managed  to  keep  them 
in  bloom,  so  as  to  give  good  satisfaction. — 

L.  C.  K. 

1691.  —Mountain  Ash-berries.  —These 
lovely  berries  do  not  keep  very  well  beyond 
October,  becoming  crinkled  then,  although  they 
still  retain  their  brilliant  colour.  The  best  plan 
to  keep  them  later  is  to  dip  them  into  strong, 
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clear  gum-water  (which  is  best  made  at  home 
with  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic  and  a little  cold 
water)  before  they  begin  to  shrivel,  or  very  thin 
glue-and-water  may  be  used,  but  this  makes 
them  very  stiff  when  dry.  Anything  which  ex- 
cludes the  air  and  prevents  its  drying  effects 
will  tend  to  keep  berries  a long  time,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  will  be  quite  so  full  and 
bright  at  Christmas  as  when  they  are  gathered. 
Dusky  Iris  berries,  however,  keep  excellently 
when  dipped  in  thick  gum  or  glue,  especially  if 
they  are  picked  before  the  pod  has  fully  ex- 
panded.— J.  L.  R. 

1810.— Clematis  for  a garden.— You 

may  make  your  mind  easy  on  one  point ; if  the 
common  Virginian  Creeper  will  not  grow  nothing 
else  will.  But,  if  you  coat  the  iron  wire  with  a 
layer  of  Aspinall’s  enamel  or  a couple  of  coats  of 
paint,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
V irginian  Creeper,  Clematis  montana,  or  Clematis 
Jackmani  to  grow  over  it.  I have  all  three  fully 
exposed  to  the  north  east  and  they  do  well. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

By  all  means  try  plants  of  Clematis  Jack- 
mani, and  if  they  are  provided  with  a good  root- 
run  in  rich  soil  theyoughtto  be  quite  satisfactory. 
If  the  locality  had  been  indicated  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  say  with  some  amount  of  cer- 
tainty what  prospects  there  were  of  Clematis 
montana  succeeding.  In  any  case  I should  try 
it,  but  it  sometimes  is  killed  by  very  sharp 
winters.  This,  however,  rarely  happens.  Then, 
above  all,  Clematis  Flammula  should  be  planted, 
and  none  is  better  adapted  for  the  purpose 
than  this.  It  is  hardy,  and  such  a profuse 
bloomer  that  wreaths  of  blossom  upon  strong 
shoots  are  more  than  a yard,  sometimes  two 
yards,  long.  It  will  hide  the  archway  in  blos- 
som during  autumn,  its  flowering  season,  and, 
in  addition  to  its  exceeding  beauty,  it  is  very 
fragrant,  its  scent  persrading  the  air  all  round 
the  plant. — A.  H. 

Clematis  Jackmani  will  flower  well  on 

the  north  side  of  a wall,  especially  if  its  roots 
are  growing  at  the  south  side  where  they  will 
receive  so  much  more  warmth  at  all  seasons. 
C.  montana  will  succeed  in  the  same  position 
also,  and  so  will  C.  Flammula,  a small  white- 
flowered  variety  flowering  at  the  end  of  August 
and  through  September  ; this  variety  has  a 
powerful  fragrance,  and  for  this  reason  is 
deserving  of  a good  site  ; very  often  is  it  planted 
so  as  to  run  over  the  walls  adjacent  to  bedroom 
windows  where  the  perfume  is  so  much  appre- 
ciated. If  an  evergreen  climber  is  wanted  Ivy 
Riegneriana  is  the  best  I can  recommend,  it  will 
grow  anywhere,  and  is  always  delightfully  green, 
and  does  not  require  nearly  so  much  clipping  as 
the  Irish  Ivy. — S.  P. 

1751.— Cutting  Ivy  — The  long  shoots  may  he  cut 
out  now  ; but  Ivy  should  not  be  cut  back  close  with  the 
shears.  Ivy,  like  most  of  the  evergreens,  requires  the 
protection  of  the  foliage  in  the  winter.  March  is  the  time 
for  close  pruning. — E.  H. 


1765.  — Winter  Cherry  (Physalis 
Alkekengi). — The  thing  is  a weed  in  some 
gardens,  running  all  over  the  place.  I have  had 
considerable  difficulty  to  keep  it  within  reason- 
able bounds.  In  our  garden,  near  London,  it  is 
planted  on  the  south  side  of  a bank  of  earth, 
and  in  autumn  the  effect  of  the  berries  upon  the 
stems  is  pretty  enough.  Sprays  of  its  berries 
can  be  obtained  in  Oovent-garden  market. — 
J.  D.  E. 

Try  the  nearest  florist,  and  if  he  has  not  got  orcannot 

procure  them  for  you,  go  to  Covent  garden  and  try  along 
the  Central-avenue  for  them. — 11.  C.  It. 

1045.—' Treatment  of  Carnations  —If 

the  old  plants  are  grown  on  year  by  year  with- 
out being  layered,  the  flowers  will  certainly 
decrease  in  size.  The  growths  (grass,  as 
it  is  termed),  should  be  layered  about  the  end  of 
J uly  or  early  in  August.  They  will  be  nicely 
rooted  by  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  and 
should  be  removed  from  the  parent  plants  and 
be  put  out  on  a bed  of  rich,  deep,  and  light  soil, 
although  very  light  soil  does  not  answer,  as  they 
like  a moist  subsoil,  inclined  to  clay.  It  would 
now  be  almost  too  late  to  layer  the  plants.  I 
should  propose  for  this  year  not  to  dig  amongst 
the  plants,  but  place  over  the  surface  a layer  of 
manure,  and  over  that  an  inch  or  two  of  soil  to 
cover  the  old  stems,  which  are  apt  to  be  killed 
in  the  winter  if  ixpo.td.  Layer  them  next 
y car.  — J . D E. 


INDOOR  PLANTS 

1733.  — Begonias  dropping  their 
flower-buds. — I have  grown  Begonias  for 
some  time,  but  am  glad  to  say  I have  only  been 
slightly  troubled  in  the  way  “ Anxious  ” has 
been.  Perhaps  a few  hints  on  my  method  of 
culture  may  be  acceptable  to  him  and  others. 
The  tubers  should  be  taken  in  February  or 
March  from  where  they  have  been  wintered  and 
inserted  in  shallow  boxes  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and  then  placed  in  a greenhouse,  with  a night 
temperature  of  50  degs.  As  soon  as  they  have 
started  into  growth  they  should  be  loosely 
potted  into  60-sized  pots.  A mixture  of  one 
part  leaf-mould,  one  part  loam,  and  one  part 
Bedford  sand,  is  a very  suitable  one  at  this 
stage.  They  should  be  kept  moderately  moist, 
and  syringed  daily  with  soft  water  of  the  same 
temperature  as  that  of  the  house  they  are  in. 
Place  them  on  a shelf,  close  to  the  glass,  to  keep 
them  sturdy.  As  soon  as  the  roots  have  reached 
the  sides  of  the  pot  shift  them  into  48-sized, 
the  compost  this  time  being  three  parts  loam, 
two  of  leaf-mould,  and  half  part  sand.  A 
good  drainage  should  be  given  in  every  potting, 
and  a little  of  the  rougher  part  of  the  compost 
placed  over  the  crocks  before  the  soil  is  put  in. 

If  large  plants  are  desired  continue  shifting  them 
on  to  32’s  and  24’s  as  they  require  root-room, 
each  time  potting  a little  more  firmly,  and 
adding  to  the  compost  recommended  a dusting 
of  bone-dust  and  soot.  Syringe  twice  daily,  and 
keep  them  near  the  glass,  which  should  now  be 
shaded  to  prevent  the  sun  scorching  the  foliage. 
From  the  commencement  of  their  growth  all 
possible  ventilation  should  be  given  ; a thorough 
draught  must,  however,  of  course,  be  avoided. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  they  will 
commence  to  show  their  flower-buds.  I always 
take  off  the  first  few,  as  these  generally  drop  off 
if  allowed  to  remain.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
roots  have  fairly  reached  the  sides  of  the 
flowering  pots  discontinue  disbudding,  and  feed 
the  plants  with  a weak  solution  of  soot-water  or 
cow-manure  at  every  alternate  watering.  Shade 
the  house  from  hot  sun.  Increase  the  venti- 
lation on  warm  nights,  leaving  the  top-lights  a 
few  inches  open  to  preserve  a buoyant  atmos- 
phere, and  discontinue  syringing  to  harden  and 
ripen  the  growth.  With  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  plant  now  they  are  in  flower  the 
following  is  my  method  : All  female  blooms 
should  be  nipped  offfrom  double  varieties  directly 
they  can  be  handled.  They  are  insignificant, 
and  their  growth  and  that  of  the  seed-pods  take 
away  the  si  rength  from  the  male  bloom,  which 
when  the  females  are  left  on  frequently  falls. 
With  the  single  varieties  the  female  blooms  are 
often  large  and  handsome  and  should  be  left.  I 
recommend  disbudding  the  double  varieties, 
leaving  only  four  or  five  buds  on  at  a time.  The 
blooms  then  come  much  finer,  and  continue  of  a 

food  quality.  If  all  the  buds  are  left  on  the 
owers  soon  begin  to  deteriorate,  even  on  the 
best  varieties.  To  support  both  single  and 
double  blooms  I have  supports  made  of  iron-wire 
of  different  lengths  twisted  at  the  top  in  a circle 
with  an  aperture  to  admit  the  stalk.  Painted 
green  and  inserted  in  the  soil  the  circular  top  is 
placed  just  under  the  flower,  showing  it  off  to 
much  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  being  so 
light  in  appearance  as  not  to  be  obtrusive.  As 
the  summer  progresses  ventilation  is  kept  on 
night  and  day,  and  under  this  treatment  my 
plants  have  been  uniformly  successful.  If  a 
plant  consistently  drops  its  blooms  after  a fair 
trial  I discard  it  as  incorrigible.  In  conclusion, 

I may  say  I know  of  no  flower  in  my  experience 
so  suitable  for  an  amateur  to  grow  as  the 
Begonia,  and  a sight  of  the  large  trade  growers’ 
houses  when  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom  in  the 
height  of  the  season  is  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
— N.  C.  W. 

1753.— Flowering  plants  in  a vinery. 

— Flowering  plants  may  be  grown  in  a vinery  in 
spring  ; but  after  the  Drapes  are  finally  thinned 
most  of  the  plants  should  be  taken  out,  though 
a great  deal  depends  upon  how  closely  the  Vine- 
rods  are  trained.  If  plants  must  be  grown  in 
the  vinery  select  those  which  are  not  much 
subject  to  insects,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums. — E.  H. 

1823.— Propagating  Abutilons  —I  have 
often  struck  cuttings  of  these  plants,  even  later 
than  this,  in  a close  house  facing  north-east.  I 
take  i.ff  the  t.  p and  side-shoots  about  eight 


inches  long,  and  insert  seven  or  eight  in  a five- 
inch  pot,  burying  them  about  three  inches  in  the 
soil,  which  must  be  light.  I insert  one  cutting 
in  the  centre,  and  the  remainder  round  the  side, 
and  press  the  earth  firmly  round  them  with  my 
thumb.  As  a rule,  I strike  every  cutting,  and, 
consequently,  have  to  give  away  many  to  get 
rid  of  them. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1761.— Begonias  not  blooming. —No 
doubt  the  tubers  are  too  old,  and  now  getting 
worn  out.  These  aged  roots,  and  especially 
those  of  the  older  free-growing  varieties,  make 
such  long  stems  before  they  begin  to  bloom,  and 
the  flowers  are  small.  Better  discard  them  and 
purchase  a fresh  set ; but  if  they  are  really  good 
it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  the  old  tubers  till 
the  spring,  start  them  in  a little  heat,  and  strike 
the  shoots  when  3 inches  long,  treating  them 
just  like  Dahlia  cuttings.  This  will  dwarf 
them,  and  they  will  do  for  bedding. — B.  C.  R. 

1777.—  Streptocarpi  hybrids.— You  are 
not  likely  to  keep  these  plants  alive  through  a 
hard  winter  in  an  unheated  structure  of  any 
kind.  You  may  possibly  keep  them  in  a 
window  in  a room  from  which  frost  is  excluded. 

I must,  however,  say  that  it  is  as  yet  to  be 
proved  whether  these  plants  will  be  suitable  for 
window  culture.  At  present  I am  afraid  not, 
because  the  surface  of  the  leaves  is  rather  rough 
and  of  a woolly  nature,  so  that  dust  may  accumu- 
late upon  them  to  an  injurious  extent. — J.  C.  C. 

1811.  —An  unheated  greenhouse.— 
From  the  information  you  send  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  excessive  leaf-growth  on  the  plants 
of  which  you  complain  is  caused  more  for  the 
want  of  air  than  through  too  high  a tempera- 
ture. Your  house  wants  ventilating  at  the 
top  to  let  out  the  heated  air,  and  at  other  time3 
the  house  should  be  more  freely  ventilated,  so 
that  the  plants  can  have  the  benefit  of  a sweet, 
pure  air.  A thin  shade  on  the  glass  during  the 
summer  w7ill  be  beneficial.  For  this  purpose 
tiffany  may  be  stretched  under  the  glass  inside 
and  secured  to  the  rafters,  or  you  may  paint  the 
glass  with  “Summer  Cloud.”— J.  C.  C. 

1807.— Heating  a small  glass  house. 
— If  you  have  the  pipes  already  in  the  house 
nothing  can  be  simpler.  Get  a small  gas-boiler, 
of  a good  make,  and  connect  it  to  the  pipes. 
They  are  made  with  a flue-pipe  to  carry  all  the 
noxious  fumes  away  outside  the  house — it  would 
never  do  to  have  them  discharged  inside — and, 
if  of  the  right  sort,  you  will  get  a nice  steady 
heat  with  a very  moderate  consumption  of  gas. 
The  “ cheap  ” makes  are  frightfully  extravagant. 
Take  care  to  have  a proper  wind-proof  cap  on 
top  of  the  flue,  or  the  gas  may  be  blown  out  on 
stormy  nights. — B.  C.  R. 

1812. — Heating  a greenhouse  — Your 
query  is  somewhat  vague.  Do  you  mean  an 
L.-ended  or  hooded  boiler,  or  the  common  L or 
boot  boiler  usually  fitted  to  an  open  cooking- 
grate  ? If  the  former,  it  will  blow  all  the  water 
out  of  two  34-feet  lengths  of  lj-inch  piping,  as 
an  18-inch  one  will  heat  400  feet  to  500  feet  of 
4-inch  piping  easily.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  boilers  made.  Two  rows  of  14 -inch 
might  just  exclude  frost  from  a lean-to  house 
9 feet  wide,  if  kept  hot ; but  the  3-inch  or  4-inch 
size  would  be  far  better  and  very  little  more  ex- 
pensive, as  the  14  is  only  made  in  wrought  iron. 
Place  tlie  crown  of  the  boiler  a full  foot  below 
the  lowest  end  of  pipes,  and  let  these  have  a 
rise  of  another  foot  to  the  far  end,  then  back 
again.  The  proper  place  for  the  feed-pipe  is  on 
the  return,  near  the  boiler. — B.  C.  R. 

1789.  — Heating  a forcing  house.  — A 
forcing-house  should  always  be  heated  by  a hot- 
water  boiler  set  in  brickwork.  The  form  of  the 
boiler  may  be  a coil  or  saddle.  When  set  in 
brickwork  the  saddle  form  is  quite  as  economi- 
cal as  any  of  the  independent  forms,  and,  what 
is  of  equal  importance,  it  wants  much  less 
attention  where  a regular  heat  has  to  be  main- 
tained. To  keep  up  a forcing  temperature  you 
will  want  three  rows  of  4-inch  pipe  along  the 
front  and  one  end  if  the  height  of  the  house  do 
not  exceed  9 feet.  If  it  is  higher  than  that  you 
must  add  another  pipe  of  the  same  size.  The 
greater  the  internal  space  to  be  heated  the  more 
piping  is  required.  In  your  case  the  boiler 
should  be  at  the  opposite  end  from  which  you 
enter  the  house  ; there  is  then  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  the  pipes  as  I suggest.  Hot  water  is 
much  better  for  hiating  such  a structure  as 
yours  than  hot  air,  and  more  economical  in 
working  as  regards  fuel. — J.  C.  C. 
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hydrangeas  and  their  culture. 

Those  who  live  in  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
ou  their  first  visit  tt>  Covenb-garden-market,  if 
such  happens  to  be  during  the  spring  or  early 
summer,  see  nothing  that  strikes  them  more 
forcibly  than  the  numbers  of  Hydrangeas  grown 
in  small  pots,  not  generally  more  than  (i  inches 
or  7 inches  in  diameter.  The  plants  grown  to  a 
single  stem,  6 inches  or  8 inches  high,  are 
furnished  with  three  or  four  pairs  of  healthy 
leaves,  surmounted  by  a globular  head  12  inches 
or  15  inches  through,  generally  of  the  freshest 
and  clearest  bright-pink  colour,  although  a few 
are  met  with  possessing  the  blue  shade  that  is 
so  much  prized  by  some,  and  for  producing 
which  there  are  several  ditl'erent  recipes,  in  the 
shape  of  soil  more  or  less  impregnated  with  iron 
filings,  charcoal,  or  alum,  or  pure  peat.  I have 
always  found  that  if  the  plants  were  supplied 
with  the  large  quantities  of  manure-water  re- 
quisite to  give  size  to  the  heads  of  flower,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  soil  or  ingredients  added 
to  it,  the  blooms  when  fully  matured  were  pink 
of  some  shade.  Larger  specimens  are  grown  for 
the  London  market  bearing  several  heads  of 
flower  each,  but  for  general  decorative  pur- 
poses the  small  plants  with  single  heads  are 
much  the  most  to  be 
preferred.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  pleas- 
ing colour,  general 
attractive  character, 
and  long  endurance 
of  the  flowers,  the 
plants  possess  the 
advantage  that  dur- 
ing the  time  they 
are  in  bloom  they 
can  be  stood  in 
places  where  there  is 
comparatively  little 
light,  even  under  the 
shade  of  other  plants, 
in  positions  that  few 
if  any  other  flower- 
ing subjects  would 
bear  without  being 
so  injured  as  to  be 
useless  afterwards. 

There  is  a 
Larger  variety 
of  the  common  form, 
with  the  individual 
flowers  of  which  the 
head  is  composed,  as 
well  as  the  head 
itself,  much  bigger 
than  the  older  more 
generally  known 
kind.  ’This  is  the 
best  to  grow,  differ- 
ing in  no  way  as  to 
the  treatment  it  re- 
quires in  propaga- 
tion, soil,  and  time 
of  flowering.  Cut- 
tings will  strike  at 
any  time  of  the  year  that  they  can  be  obtained  j 
in  a half  or  three-parts  ripened  state,  but  to 
ensure  the  large  heads  on  small  plants  such  as  j 
above  described,  the  best  method  is  to  have  a j 
few  plants  grown  out  in  an  open,  sunny  situation, 
where  they  keep  strong  and  short-jointed. 
These,  according  to  the  early  or  late  character 
of  each  season,  will  generally  get  sufficiently 
matured  to  be  taken  off  in  August,  at  which 
time  the  buds  will  be  formed  in  the  points,  in 
which  state  they  should  be  taken  off  at  about 
the  third  joint  below  the  bud,  and  inserted 
either  singly  in  small  pots  or  several  round 
the  side  of  a 6-inch  one.  Place  a few  bits 
of  crocks  in  the  bottom  of  each,  on  these 
a little  fibrous  materials,  and  dry  or  flaky  rotten 
dung,  such  as  has  been  used  for  mulching  a Vine- 
border  or  Asparagus-bed.  They  are  in  no  way 
particular  as  to  soil,  but  if  it  is  preferred  to  have 
some  of  a blue  shade  and  others  the  normal 
colour,  a portion  may  be  struck  and  grown  in 
sandy  peat  and  the  others  in  loam,  in  both 
cases  using  it  for  the  cuttings  in  something 
like  a proportion  of  one-fourth  sand  to  the  loam 
or  peat.  The  cuttings  should  be  severed  at  a 
joint,  and  inserted  firmly  in  the  soil,  the 
leaves,  except  those  at  the  base,  which  must 
necessarily  be  removed,  being  retained.  A 
slight  hot-bed  should  be  prepared,  on  which 
place  an  ordinary  frame  with  glazed  lights ; 


in  this  plunge  the  pots,  keeping  them  well 
moistened  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  but  with 
the  lights  tilted  night  and  day,  so  as  to  keep 
the  tops  cool,  otherwise  the  heat  will  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  them  to  break  into  growth, 
and  they  would  be  spoilt  for  flowering  in  the 
dwarf  state  they  are  intended  to  assume. 
They  will  soon  strike,  after  which  the  shading 
must  be  dispensed  with,  and  when  they  are 
well  furnished  with  roots  at  once  remove  them 
to  6-inch  pots,  in  which  they  may  be  allowed  to 
flower.  Keep  them  quite  cool  through  the  autumn 
— any  pit,  frame,  or  house  will  answer,  in  which 
they  will  not  get  frozen — it  is  better  not  to  subject 
them  to  frost ; they  will  cast  their  leaves  before 
winter,  nothing  remaining  but  the  woody  shoot 
with  the  bud  at  its  extremity.  But  never  allow 
the  soil  to  become  dry,  or  the  roots  will  suffer. 
If  desired,  a portion  of  the  plants  may  be  had  in 
bloom  early  by  putting  them  in  a moderate  heat 
at  Christmas,  such  as  a vinery  or  Peach-house 
at  work,  or  anywhere  where  an  intermediate 
temperature  is  kept  up  ; here  they  will  soon 
commence  growing,  making  two  or  three  pairs 
of  leaves  below  the  flowers.  As  soon  as  they 
begin  growing  freely  those  that  are  intended  to 
come  with  pink  flowers  may  be  assisted  once  a 
week  with  moderately  strong  manure-water, 


which  will  cause  the  production  of  much  larger 
heads  of  bloom  ; but  we  have  never  been  able  to 
produce  flowers  of  a decided  blue  colour  if 
manure-water  was  used.  When  it  has  been 
given  to  them  even  when  they  were  grown  in  all 
peat,  or  with  alum  or  iron  in  the  soil,  they  have 
come  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  but  a not 
very  pleasing  mixture  of  both.  Such  as  are  wanted 
later  may  be  put  in  a little  warmth,  and  some 
allowed  to  come  on  with  the  assistance  of  solar 
heat  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature. 
So  managed,  a 

Succession  of  flowers  can  be  kept  up  for 
six  months.  If  suckers  are  produced  at  the 
base  these  should  be  removed  until  the  plants 
come  into  flower.  After  the  blooms  have  got 
shabby  the  shoots  that  have  borne  them  may  be 
cut  out  at  the  bottom,  as  suckers  are  sure  to 
spring  that  will  make  more  compact  plants  ; 
plunge  them  out-of-doors  for  the  summer, 
winter  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  and  in  the 
spring,  just  as  they  show  signs  of  beginning  to 
grow,  head  them  right  down  to  the  bottom. 
They  will  quickly  throw  up  shoots  that  will 
produce  large  heads  of  bloom  on  much  shorter 
growth  than  if  borne  upon  the  old  wood  formed 
the  preceding  year.  I have  kept  plants  for 
three  years  in  the  same  6-inch  pots  they  were 
first  potted  in  without  either  change  or  addition 
of  soil,  simply  by  using  manure-water  during 


the  time  they  were  growing  ; in  the  second  and 
third  year  they  produced  from  three  to  half-a- 
dozen  fine  heads,  showing  what  can  be  accom- 
plished with  the  aid  of  liquid-manure  to  such 
plants  as  will  bear  it — in  this  case  they  may  be 
said  to  have  been  altogether  supported  by  it, 
as  the  small  quantity  of  soil  in  wliich  the  roots 
were  placed  must,  after  the  first  year,  have 
become  so  exhausted  as  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a medium  through  which  the  liquid 
sustenance  was  conveyed  to  them.  For  any- 
thing perceptible  in  the  appearance  of  the 
lants  as  to  vigour  and  ability  to  produce 
owers,  they  would  have  gone  on  longer  with- 
out change  or  addition  of  soil,  but  the  experi- 
ment was  cut  short  through  unforeseen  circum- 
stances. If  it  is  thought  advisable  to  grow  some 
on  to  a larger  size,  they  should,  when  done 
blooming,  be  moved  into  pots  proportionate  to 
the  size  they  are  wanted  to  grow  to,  say 
9 inches  or  10  inches  the  first  year  ; but  for 
general  use,  to  produce  plants  to  flower  in  a 
small  state  with  single  heads,  nothing  equals  the 
appearance  of  the  autumn-struck  cuttings  that 
have  been  produced  out-of-doors,  for  which  the 
two  above  forms  of  H.  hortensis  are  the  best 
adapted.  The  variegated  forms  of  H.  japonica, 
H.  japonica  argentea  variegata,  and  II.  japonica 
aurea  variegata,  are 
well  worth  cultiva- 
tion for  the  beauty  of 
their  leaves  as  well  as 
the  flowers  they  pro- 
duce. 

Varieties:  H. 

Otaksa.— Avery  fine 
variety  with  large 
flowers,  also  suitable 
for  pot  culture,  like 
those  already  de- 
scribed, and  of  easy 
cultivation.  It  is 
propagated  from  half- 
ripe  shoots  and  grown 
inordinary  soil, either 
peat  or  loam,  with 
one-eighth  sand  to 
keep  such  thirsty 
subjects  from  getting 
sour  and  water- 
logged. The  plants 
should  be  exposed  in 
the  after  part  of 
summer  in  the  open 
air  to  keep  them 
dwarf  and  to  get  the 
wood  ripened. 

H.  paniculata. — 
A white  - flowered 
beautiful  species  that 
does  well  under  pot- 
culture  ; it  is  a most 
profuse  free-bloom- 
ing plant,  that  de- 
serves to  be  generally 
known  and  much 
more  generally  grown 
than  it  is. 

H.  stellata  flo  re- plena. — Another  fine 
Japanese  variety,  producing  very  large  corymbs 
of  double  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  is  in  every 
way  a desirable  plant ; treatment  same  as  for 
the  preceding. 

H.  Thomas  Hogg  (here  figured). — A very 
handsome  kind.  It  is  a free-flowerer,  producing 
moderate-sized  heads  of  white  flowers.  The 
system  of  propagation  and  general  treatment 
ad  vised  for  the  other  species  will  answer  for  these, 
except  that  where  the  plants  are  required  to  be 
grown  to  a considerable  size  they  must  be 
encouraged  by  more  pot-room.  With  less  trouble 
Hydrangeas  may  be  struck  from  cuttings  pro- 
duced in  spring  from  plants  that  have  been 
flowered  early  ; these  should  be  taken  off  when 
they  have  three  or  four  joints,  and  put  singly  in 
3-inch  pot3  filled  with  half  sand  and  loam. 
Stood  in  an  intermediate  heat,  kept  close,  moist, 
and  shaded,  they  will  root  in  a few  weeks,  when 
give  more  air,  and  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  fairly 
filled  with  roots  put  in  others  from  6 to  8 inches 
in  diameter,  using  good  loam,  well  enriched 
with  rotten  manure  and  with  some  sand  added. 
When  well  established  in  these  move  to  the 
open  air,  and  give  water  as  required  through 
the  summer  ; keep  in  a pit  or  frame  away  from 
frost  during  the  winter  until  required  for  forcing, 
or  in  the  greenhouse  to  come  on  with  solar  heat 
for  later  blooming.  B* 
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FRUIT. 

l799._Treatment  of  Pear  trees.— The 

first  part  of  the  information  you  send  is  clear 
enough  for  anyone  to  understand  ; but  I must 
confess  that  the  latter  part  of  your  encjuiry  is 
perplexing,  as  I do  not  understand  what  you 
mean  when  you  say  the  spurs  produce  thorns 
2 inches  or  3 inches  long,  as  that  is  a most  un- 
usual thing  for  the  cultivated  varieties  of  Pears 
to  do,  and  it  makes  one  think  that  you  must  be 
growing  the  wild  Pear,  or  some  very  inferior 
garden  varieties.  If  other  correspondents  do 
not  give  you  a more  satisfactory  answer  I ad- 
vise you  to  call  in  an  experienced  gardener  to 
give  his  opinion  upon  the  trees. — J.  C.  C. 

1806.— Pruning  Currant  and  Goose- 
berry-bushes.— Without  seeing  the  trees  it 
is  difficult  to  give  you  advice  in  this  matter. 
Doubtless  there  are  a number  of  young  shoots 
springing  from  the  bottom  of  the  old  branches  ; 
if  so,  the  old  wood  should  be  cut  down  to  these 
shoots,  sufficient  of  which  can  be  left  to  form 
the  foundation  of  the  tree.  By  this  means  you 
will  get  trees  formed  of  all  young  wood,  which 
in  two  years  will  be  productive.  Or  you  may 
cut  all  the  shoots  back  to  a spur  that  starts  out 
of  the  main  branches.  With  regard  to  the 
Gooseberry-bushes,  I would  prune  half  the 
number  in  the  way  you  suggest,  and  grub  up  the 
others. — J.  C.  C. 

1781.— Planting  fruit  trees.— The  wall 

on  the  east  side  of  the  garden  would  be  exposed  to 
the  west,  which  is  next  to  the  south  in  regard  to 
its  adaptability  to  produce  all  the  choicer  fruits. 

It  will,  in  the  South  of  England,  grow  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  the  choicer  quality  of  Plums  and 
Pears.  An  east  and  north  wall  will  not  grow 
any  kind  of  fruit  trees  well,  except  Morello 
Cherries  or  Red  Currants  ; I will  however  except 
Jargonelle  Pear-trees,  which  do  admirably  on 
east  walls.  Perhaps  other  early  Pears  would  do 
well,  and  on  the  east  wall  dessert  Cherries 
also. — J.  D.  E. 

Plant  Pears  to  be  horizontally  trained  on  the  we9t 

wall.  It  is  too  low  for  Plums,  as  a fan-trained  tree  requires 
more  room.  Cherries  and  Plums  will  do  on  the  east  wall, 
and  Morello  Cherries,  with  Red  and  White  Currants,  on  the 
north  wall.— E.  H. 

1778. — Destroying  mealy  bug  in  a 
vinery. — Nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
cleansing  the  Vines  until  the  bunches  i r v cut. 
The  mealy-bug  can  easily  be  got  out  of  the 
bunches  after  they  are  cut  by  syringing  them 
vigorously  with  clean  water,  one  person  holding 
the  bunch  while  a second  uses  the  syringe,  or  if 
the  bunch  is  held  under  a water-tap,  the  water 
coming  out  with  some  force,  that  will  answer  as 
well.  Hang  the  bunches  up  in  the  vinery  or  a 
dry  room  for  an  hour  or  so  afterwards  before 
using,  to  admit  of  the  berries  in  the  middle  of 
the  bunch  becoming  dry.  After  the  Grapes  are 
cut  prune  all  lateral  growth  in  close,  shortening 
back  the  side  shoots  to  within,  say,  half-a-dozen 
eyes  of  the  main  rod,  then  give  the  \ ines  a 
thorough  washing  with  water  to  which  is  added 
petroleum  at  the  rate  of  one  wineglassful  to  four 
gallons  of  water.  If  the  water  is  not  kept 
stirred  the  oil  will  float  on  the  water  and  in  this 
manner  may  injure  the  Vines.  The  best  way  to 
mix  both  together  is  to  employ  two  syringes,  one 
to  syringe  the  water  backwards  and  forwards 
into  the  can  while  the  second  one  applies  the 
water  to  the  Vines  with  some  force.  If  this  is 
properly  done  all  mealy-bug  that  can  be  seen 
ought  to  be  settled.  Repeat  in  a fortnight’s 
time  the  washing  if  any  stray  bugs  be  seen. 
This  is  all  that  can  be  done  until  the  winter, 
when  the  foliage  falls  and  the  \ ines  are  pruned 
say  November — when,  if  you  repeat  the  question, 

I will,  with  the  Editor’s  permission,  give  definite 
instructions  what  to  do. — S.  P. 

1775.  — Planting  Raspberries.  — It 
matters  little  for  the  success  of  the  Raspberries 
whethor  they  are  planted  in  clumps  and  trained 
to  stakes  or  tied  to  wires.  A question  of  more 
importance  is  whether  the  stakes  or  the  wire  are 
the  easiest  to  obtain.  In  some  places  stakes 
can  be  had  for  nothing  ; in  that  case  use  them, 
but  if  at  all  expensive"  make  a permanent  fence 
with  No.  6 galvanised  wire,  made  fast  at  each 
end  to  a standard  either  of  iron  or  wood,  with  a 
few  slender  supports  between  to  prevent  the 
wire  from  “swagging”  in  the  middle.  The 
rows  should  be  5 feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
2 feet  at  first.  They  will  throw  up  suckers 
yearly,  and  so  become  thicker,  say  9 inches 
apart  finally.  If  stakes  are  used  have  the  rows 


5 feet  wide,  and  the  roots  3 feet  apart.  Six 
shoots  will  be  ample  for  each  bush,  at  the  most. 
The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  broken  up 
2 feet  deep,  and  should  be  so  situated  as  to  ob- 
tain a quantity  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  or  they 
will  not  succeed,  as  Raspberries  are  moisture- 
loving  subjects.  Do  not  plant  them  in  a dry 
situation.  Early  in  November  is  a good  time 
to  plant,  choosing  a fairly  dry  day  for  the  work. 
Give  a mulching  of  light  manure,  which  may 
remain  on  the  whole  winter  and  summer  too.  In 
February  following  prune  the  canes  down  to 
within  6 inches  of  the  ground,  to  induce  them 
to  throw  up  sturdy  suckers  which  will  give  a 
full  crop  of  fruit  the  next  year  ; but  if  the 
canes  are  allowed  to  fruit  the  first  year,  instead 
of  cutting  them  hard  back,  neither  the  fruit 
produced  that  year  will  be  satisfactory  nor  the 
shoots  for  next  year  also.  The  crop  of  fruit, 
such  as  it  is,  will  cripple  the  new  growth  to 
such  an  extent  that  neither  will  be  of  any  use, 
and  a season  partly  lost.  The  best  varieties 
are  Carter’s  Prolific,  Northumberland  Filbasket, 
and  Superlative.  The  first-named  gives,  per- 
haps, the  heaviest  crop,  but  the  second  bears 
the  largest  berries.  The  last  ripens  later  ; in 
that  respect  it  is  useful  to  follow  either  of  the 
others. — S.  P. 

Much  the  neatest  and,  on  several  accounts,  the  best 

way  is  to  tie  the  canes  out  flat  to  a wire  or  other  trellis. 
The  roots  should  be  planted  at  2J  feet  to  3 feet  apart,  (the 
latter  is  the  better  distance  where  the  soil  is  deep  and 
good),  and  about  five  shoots  be  allowed  to  each.  The  rows 
ought  to  be  5 feet  or  C feet  apart,  and  should  run  north 
and  south. — B.  C.  R. 


1782.— Blenheim  Pippin— “J.  G.  N.” 
asks  more  than  I can  tell  of  this  Apple,  but  it 
is  growing  and  doing  well  in  my  garden,  bearing 
constantly  good  fruit  since  it  has  had  plenty  of 
good  soil  to  work  in.  It  was  planted  by  a 
predecessor.  The  original  tree  was  a summer 
Apple  on  a Crab-stock  when,  being  unsatis- 
factory under  starvation,  it  was  reworked 
with  Blenheim,  which  brought  no  improve- 
ment, the  fruits  being  no  larger  than  Crabs. 
They  are  now  handsome ; the  limbs  are 
spreading,  having  now  reached  about  20  feet  of 
expansion.  This  can  be  controlled,  although  a 
fair  allowance  must  be  given  if  it  is  to  continue 
fruitful.— C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

1751  — Raspberry-canes.  — AH  the  side-shoots 
9hould  be  cut  away  now.  The  shortening  may  be  delayed 
till  February.— E.  H. 

1808.— An  old  Ribston  Pippin  Apple- 
tree. — It  would  be  much  better  to  root  up  the 
old  tree  and  plant  a young  one  of  the  same 
variety  if  that  sort  is  especially  wished  for  ; if 
not,  I would  suggest  that  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin 
be  planted  instead  ; it  is  a sure  cropper  under 
good  cultivation,  and  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  is 
regarded  as  second  to  none.  It  is  in  season  in 
November.  Thoroughly  break  up  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  2 feet,  if  the  soil  is  heavy.  Plant  the 
new  tree— a three-year-old  bush  is  best,  or  a 
Standard  would  answer  equally  well  if  the  site 
is  not  an  exposed  one  to  south-westerly  winds 
too  much— on  the  surface,  raising  a mound 
around  it  to  allow  for  settlement  of  the  dis- 
turbed soil.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  plant  any 
kind  of  Apple-trees  too  deep,  and  especially 
Ribston  Pippin,  which  is  so  much  inclined  to 
canker,  owing  generally  to  the  roots  having  got 
too  deep  down  into  the  inferior  subsoil.  If  it 
is  not  possible  to  take  the  old  tree  down,  and  it 
the  shoots  which  are  growing  from  the  base  are 
really  from  the  Apple-tree  itself  and  not  from 
the  stock  below  where  the  graft  was  put  on, 
allow  them  to  grow,  as  they  will  give  new  life 
to  the  tree  itself.  I am  doubtful,  though,  it 
they  are  of  the  right  kind.  Any  gardener  or 
person  of  experience  will  inform  you  of  this. 

S.  P. 

1802.— Peaches  in  vineries  — Although 
it  is  not  desirable  to  grow  \ ines  and  Peaches  in 
the  same  house,  you  may,  by  careful  culture, 
secure  a fair  measure  of  success  until  such  tune 
as  the  Vines  cover  the  whole  of  the  roof,  iou 
had  better  get  the  Peach-trees  of  a fruiting  size, 
and  if  you  can  get  them  near  at  hand,  and 
planted  at  the  end  of  October,  you  may  get  a 
few  fruit  the  first  year.  You  will  not  want 
more  than  four  Vines  to  fill  a house  only 
15  feet  long. — J.  C.  C. 

1704. — Grapes  not  colouring. — Themost 
frequent  cause  of  Grapes  not  colouring  is  over- 
cropping ; but  whether  that  is  so  in  your  case 
I have  no  means  of  knowing,  as  you  give  no 
information  on  which  anyone  could  form  an 
opinion.  This  much,  however,  I do  know,  that 


nine-tenths  of  the  failures  of  which  we  hear 
and  see  of  Grapes  shanking,  or  not  colouring, 
arise  from  the  cause  I have  just  given.  Not 
unfrequently  I go  into  vineries  where  the  rods 
are  not  more  than  16  inches  apart,  and  no  larger 
than  an  ordinary  Cedar  pencil.  The  conse- 
quence is  so  many  bunches  of  Grapes  are  left 
that  the  leaves  and  roots  get  so  weak 
that  they  cannot  sustain  the  crop,  and  then 
follows  shanking  of  the  berries  or  indifferent 
colouring  ; and  sometimes  the  root  action  is  so 
weak  that  the  berries  cannot  stone  properly, 
and  then  the  fruit  is  of  no  use.  Injudicious 
cropping  leads  to  more  disappointments  in  Grape 
culture  than  anything  else.— J.  C.  G. 

There  Is  more  than  one  cause  for  this,  such  as 

heavy  cropping,  too  much  artificial  heat,  and  not  sufficient 
ventilation  are  common  causes  of  want  of  colour.  Some- 
times,when  over-stimulated  with  artificial  manure,  Grapes 
fail  to  colour  well. — E.  II. 

The  reason  the  Grapes  do  not  colour  is, 

I think,  owing  to  overcropping.  This  is  a very 
common  cause.  Or  they  may  be  suffering  from 
too  little  water  at  the  roots  of  the  Vines.  When 
Vines  are  kept  healthy,  well-watered,  and  not 
overcropped,  the  Grapes  seldom  fail  to  colour 
well,  the  ordinary  conditions  being  right,  such 
as  proper  ventilation,  atmospheric  moisture,  &c. 

An  overdry  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  ripening, 
which  some  persons  fancy  is  conducive  to  the 
production  of  good  colour,  has  the  very  oppo- 
site effect. — J.  D.  E. 

Overcropping  is  the  great  source  of  the 

non-colouring  of  Grapes,  or  it  may  be  they  have 
not  had  sufficient  air  at  the  time  they  com- 
menced to  colour.  An  atmosphere  which  is 
warm  and  buoyant  by  the  admission  of  front  air 
as  well  as  from  the  top  ventilators  is  the  chief 
requirement  for  Grapes  during  their  colouring 
stage,  provided,  of  course,  they  receive  sufficient 
moisture  at  the  roots  and  the  foliage  is  green 
and  not  too  crowded,  each  main  leaf  having 
space  for  full  development.  Very  often  the 
foliage  is  eaten  up  with  red  spider,  caused  by  a 
too  arid  an  atmosphere  and  a too  dry  border. 
No  matter  what  the  atmospheric  treatment  in- 
side the  house  afterwards  is,  Vines  so  affected 
cannot  colour  their  berries.  S.  P. 

1709.— Moth  and  Apple  trees.  — The 
Apples  are  infested  with  the  larvie  of  the  Cod- 
lin-moth.  The  fallen  fruit  should  be  collected 
as  soon  as  possible,  and,  if  not  destroyed,  should 
be  placed  where  grubs  cannot  get  into  the 
ground.  When  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees  a 
careful  search  should  be  made  in  the  soil  round 
the  trunks  of  the  same,  especially  on  the  south 
and  west  side,  for  the  chrysalids,  and  about 
Christmas  thick  paper  or  canvas  should  be 
placed  round  the  trunk,  and  spun  yarn,  thickly 
smeared  with  a mixture  of  tar  and  oil,  wound 
round  it.  This  should  be  kept  in  a sticky  state 
until  March.— L.  O.  C.  T. 

The  moth  whose  caterpillars  have  injured 

Hawthornden’s  ” Apples  is  no  doubt  the  Codim- 
moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella).  When  the  fruit  is 
attacked  there  is  no  remedy  but  the  trouble- 
some one  of  piercing  the  core  of  the  Apple  with 
a sharp  wire  with  the  hope  of  killing  the 
caterpillars.  As  regards  preventive  measures 
all  windfalls  should  be  at  once  collected,  and 
those  which  are  attacked  given  to  the  pigs  or 
otherwise  destroyed.  The  caterpillars  leave  the 
fruit  soon  after  it  falls,  and  make  their  way  to 
the  stems  of  the  trees,  up  which  they  climb  a 
short  distance  and  become  chrysalides  in  some 
irremilarity  of  the  bark.  Bands  of  sacking  or 
some  other  coarse  material,  folded  several  times 
and  fastened  round  the  stems,  6 inches  or 
9 inches  above  the  ground,  form  capital  traps  ; 
the  caterpillars  hide  in  the  folds  of  the  bands. 
The  loose  rough  bark  of  the  stems  should  be 
scraped  off  in  the  winter,  and  the  stems  well 
scrubbed  with  soft-soap  and  Quassia,  or  soft- 
soap  and  paraffin-oil.— G.  S.  S. 

1756.  - Largest  Gooseberries.  —The 
largest  Gooseberry  is  a variety  with  purplish- 
red  berries  named  “ London,  ’ but  the  bush 
makes  verv  poor  growth,  and  in  bad  seasons  the 
blossoms  do  not  set  well ; fruit  of  it  has  been 
o-rown  to  weigh  upwards  of  3/  dwts.  ine 
largest  White  Gooseberry  is  “ Antagonist, 
which  has  been  grown  to  weigh  about  3o  dwts. 
This  is  a much  better  variety  for  general  pur- 
poses than  “ London  the  bush  grows  freely,  the 
fruit  sets  well  and  is  of  good  flavour.  ‘Shiner 
is  the  best  green  variety  ; it  produces  berries  to 
weigh  over  31  dwts.,  and  is  also  a free-bearing 
variety.  A few  more  of  the  best  large-fruited 
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varieties  are  Dan’s  Mistake  (red),  Catherina 
and  Leveller  (yellow),  Stoekwell  (green),  Care- 
less (white),  a very  fine  variety.  I grow  all  the 
above,  and  obtainod  them  from  Mr.  Ben 
Simonite,  of  Sheffield. — J.  D.  E. 

A red  variety  called  “ London”  isthe  largest  Goose- 
berry in  cultivation,  and  has  been  grown  to  the  weight  of 
over  3G  dwts.  (nearly  2 oz.).  It  is  a straggling  grower,  and 
should  be  trained  to  wires  or  grown  as  a cordon.  It  can 
be  obtained  from  any  large  fruit  nursery.— B.  0.  R. 


A FEW  GOOD  TLUMS. 

Once  again  the  Plum  season  i3  here,  but  I 
cannot  report  very  favourably  of  the  produce, 
for  although  there  are  heavy  crops  in  places, 
they  are  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule — in 
fact,  an  abundant  Plum  crop  is  this  year  a rare 
occurrence.  I thought  we  should  get  a heavy 
yield  this  year,  for  a very  late  spring  and  fine 
strong  bloom  seemed  to  indicate  a certain  crop, 
but  the  exceptionally  severe  frosts 
in  May  proved  too  much  for  them, 
and  although  the  little  fruits  hung 
on  bravely,  they  were  too  hard  hit, 
and  fell  off  one  by  one,  until  most 
of  the  trees  were  fruitless.  With 
me,  as  usual,  the  following  varieties 
are  again  the  best — viz. , Rivers’ 

Early  Prolific,  one  of  the  best  of 
very  early  Plums,  beiDg  fully  ripe 
at  the  end  of  July  on  a wall,  and 
very  little  behind  this  on  bush  trees. 

Early  Orleans,  another  excellent 
early  sort  that  succeeds  well  as  a 
bush  tree,  very  prolific,  and  good 
for  any  purpose ; makes  a good  succes- 
sion to  Rivers’  Prolific.  Victoria, 
too  well  known  to  need  any  des- 
cription, is  the  very  best  Plum  in 
cultivation  for  cropping,  and  for  any 
purpose  for  which  Plums  are  grown  ; 
as  a cooking  Plum  it  has  no  rival, 
the  flesh  being  thick  and  the  stone 
small,  and  when  fully  ripe  it  is  also 
a very  excellent  dessert  Plum. 

Jefferson,  a beautiful  dessert  fruit, 
very  rich  in  flavour,  and,  I think, 
better  from  bush  or  pyramidal  trees 
than  from  a wall.  Pond’s  Seedling, 
one  of  the  largest  of  Plums,  with 
very  handsome  fruit,  excellent  for 
kitchen  purposes.  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop,  one  of  the  finest  late  dessert 
Plums  in  cultivation,  being  most 
delicious  in  October,  as  it  will  hang 
until  partially  shrivelled  on  a wall, 
quite  ripe  to  the  end  of  October. 

Green  Gage  (here  figured)  is  still  one 
of  the  best  flavoured  of  all  Plums, 
and  a good  bearer.  J.  G.,  Hants. 

1755.— Best  Strawberries.— 

No  time  of  the  whole  year  is  better 
than  the  present  for  making  new 
plantations  of  Strawberries ; they 
get  well  hold  of  the  soil  before  win- 
ter, and  bear  a fair  crop  of  fruit  the 
first  year  ; but  where  the  planting  is 
deferred  until  spring  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a crop  of  fruit  can 
be  had  from  them  the  same  year. 

As  to  which  is  the  best  sorts  to  grow, 
that  is  a matter  of  opinion  as  to 
individual  taste  and  conditions  of 
the  site  on  which  they  are  to  be 
planted.  In  a general  way  the 
following  list  can  be  depended  upon  to  give 
satisfaction,  placing  them  in  the  order  of  ripen- 
ing : Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  President,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  British 
Queen,  or,  where  this  does  not  succeed,  Dr.  Hogg, 
and  Waterloo  for  the  latest  crop.  Although 
Noble  gives  large  and  early  fruit  I do  not  re- 
commend it  on  account  of  its  inferior  flavour. — 
S.  P. 

Very  much  depends  upon  soil  and  situa- 
tion ; but  for  early  work  Noble,  Vicomtesse  de 
Thury,  and  Keen’s  Seedling  are  reliable  in  most 
places.  Elton  Pine,  Eleanor,  and  Latest  of  All 
are  good  late  varieties.  For  main  crop  Presi- 
dent, Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  Sir  C.  Napier  are  still 
in  the  front  rank.  Obtain  strong  plants,  and 
set  out  at  once  if  the  land  is  in  good  condition. 
If  the  land  has  not  been  well  prepared,  get  it 
thoroughly  worked  and  manured  through  the 
winter,  and  plant  in  March. — E.  H. 

Black  Prince  is  still  one  of  the  earliest, 

i n 1 though  small,  the  fruit  possesses  a very  rich 


from  which  fruit  has  been  gathered  in  one  year 
that  was  sold  for  £7.  Another  close  to  where 
I write  has  a spread  of  branch  30  feet  in  diam- 
eter— a standard — which  this  year  is  heavily 
laden  with  fruit.  If  space  is  available  a standard 
grafted  on  a Crab  stock  would  be  preferable,  but 
where  space  is  an  object,  a bush  worked  on  the 
English  Paradise  would  be  the  best.  Do  not 
prune  it  closely  after  the  first  year,  but  allow 
the  branches  to  extend,  keeping  them  thin,  so 
that  the  wood  will  mature  thoroughly,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  preventives  against  canker,  to 
which  this  variety  is  liable  in  heavy  soil.  The 
roots  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  grow  near  to  the 
surface  by  first  planting  the  tree  shallow,  and 
afterwards  mulching  the  surface  with  partly- 
decayed  horse-manure  during  the  summer  to 
conserve  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  thus  encourage 
surface-roots.  Where  the  roots  are  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  drying  winds  the  points  are  driven 
downwards  in  quest  of  moisture,  which  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  canker. — S.  P. 

1798.— Treatment  of  Raspberries.— 
After  long  spells  of  dry  weather,  which  plumps 
up  the  buds  of  fruit-trees  often  prematurely, 
and  followed  by  rains,  some  canes  of  Raspber- 
ries do  give  an  autumn  crop  of  fruit  apparently 
without  any  reason.  If  there  are  sufficient 
canes  growing  from  the  base  of  your  plants  to 
furnish  a crop  of  fruit  next  year  without  those 
now  fruiting  I should  advise  these  being  cut  out. 
All  side-shoots  from  the  stronger  canes  should 
be  cut  off  also.  These  are  caused  by  the  same 
reason. — S.  P. 
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1759.— Cucumbers  in  a vinery,  &c.— 
This  question  is  somewhat  vaguely  put.  It  is 
useless  attempting  to  grow  Cucumbers  under 
Vines,  and  if  there  are  no  Vines  in  the  house  it 
ceases  to  be  a vinery.  A vinery  may  be  con- 
verted into  a Cucumber-house  in  summer,  when 
the  sun  does  most  of  the  forcing.  And  Mush- 
room-beds may  be  made  up  wherever  there  is 
space  on  the  borders,  and  at  the  season  when 
the  Cucumber-plants  are  exhausted.  Mushrooms 
may  be  made  up  not  only  on  the  borders,  but 
on  temporary  shelves  against  the  back  wall,  and 
otherwise.  If  Mushroom-beds  are  made  up  in 
the  house  whilst  the  Cucumber-plants  are  in  the 
midst  of  their  growth,  very  careful  management 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  ammonia  which 
escapes  from  the  manure  injuring  the  Cucum- 
bers. The  best  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  mix  a 
fourth  orfifth  partof  soil  with  the  stable- manure, 
and  make  up  the  beds  at  once,  and  cover  with  an 
inch  of  soil.  This  will  absorb  the  ammonia,  and 
no  injury  will  be  done. — E.  H. 

1805.— An  outdoor  Mushroom-bed.— 
The  present  is  a capital  time  to  set  about  pre- 
paring a bed  for  Mushrooms  out-of-doors.  Col- 
lect sufficient  manure  from  the  stable,  retaining 
a portion  of  short  straw  ; throw  the  manure  into 
a heap  in  a shed,  or  any  place  where  it  will  be 
safe  from  rains.  The  size  of  the  bed  should  be  as 
near  the  following  figures  as  possible,  which  will 
give  an  idea  how  much  manure  is  to  be  collected. 
I prefer  ridge-shaped  beds  to  flat  ones,  for  the 
reason  that  they  give  a larger  area  than  any 
other  form,  and  can  be  conveniently  managed. 
The  bed  should  be  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
6 inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  2.1  feet  high. 
When  sufficient  manure  has  been  collected,  pre- 
pare it  by  inducing  it  to  ferment  to  purify  it. 
If  the  first  turning  exposes  a strong  smell  about 
it,  give  it  another  turn  in  a couple  of  days,  or  per- 
haps the  next,  if  it  heats  quickly.  In  making 
up  the  bed  tread  it  down  firmly,  which  will 
enable  it  to  maintain  a regular  heat  so  much 
longer  than  though  the  manure  were  put  together 
loosely.  A stick  should  be  thrust  into  the  heap 
to  test  the  heat.  If  likely  to  get  very  hot  in  the 
middle  and  thus  dry  the  manure  too  much,  bore 
some  holes  along  the  ridge  with  an  iron  bar 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed  to  let  off 
superfluous  heat.  When  the  temperature  de- 
clines to  85  degs.  the  bed  is  ready  for  spawning. 
Pieces  of  spawn  each  2 inches  square  should  be 
inserted  9 inches  apart  all  over  the  bed,  2 inches 
deep.  In  a couple  of  days  after  spawning  cover 
the  bed  an  inch  thick  all  over  with  soil — freshly 
decayed  loam  is  best ; if  not  procurable,  sweet 
garden  soil  will  answer  very  well.  Make  the 
soil  firm  with  the  back  of  a spade,  so  that  it  will 
adhere  to  the  almost  upright  sides  of  the  bed. 
Cover  the  bed  with  stable-litter  or  straw  to  con- 


flavour.  King  of  the  Earlies  is  somewhat 
similar,  but  though  slightly  larger,  is  inferior  in 
every  other  respect,  at  least,  such  is  my  experi- 
ence of  it.  Noble  is  very  productive  and  hand- 
some, but  fit  only  to  look  at  or  to  sell.  It  is  not 
worth  eating.  Then  come  Keen’s  Seedling  (a 
splendid  all-round  Strawberry),  Garibaldi,  La 
Grosse  Sucrce,  and  Sir  J.  Paxton,  which  brings 
us  to  the  mid-season  kinds.  The  best  late  Straw- 
berries are  the  old  Elton  Pine  (fine  for  preserv- 
ing), Eleanor  (syn.  Oxonian),  Newton’s  Seed- 
ling, the  Frogmore  Late  Pine,  and  Waterloo, 
these  ripening  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  order 
given.  Plant  in  April,  May,  or  June,  and  then 
you  will  get  a good  crop  the  following  summer. 

— B.  C.  R. 

1804.— Treatment  of  Fig-trees —The 
crop  of  Figs  will  be  produced  next  year  upon 
the  shoots  made  this  ; and  it  is  necessary  that 
the  growth  should  be  thinly  trained,  so  as  to 


Plum  “Green  Gage.' 

have  it  fully  ripened.  Better  train  in  the  young 
shoots  full  length  ; but  thin  out  so  that  the 
leaves  do  not  shade  each  other  overmuch.  If 
the  trees  are  very  luxuriant  lift  the  roots  and 
place  some  fresh  loam,  freely  mixed  with  old 
mortar  or  plaster,  round  the  roots.  In  the 
moist  climate  of  Ireland  the  roots  must  be  kept 
near  the  surface  and  well  under  control  if  the 
trees  are  to  be  fruitful. — E.  H. 

1782.  — Apple  “ Blenheim  Orange.”  — 
Possibly  no  Apple  is  so  highly  thought  of  as 
this,  and  none  so  precarious  in  its  success  ; in 
some  gardens  it  grows  as  freely  as  possible,  while 
in  others  it  makes  very  slow  progress,  owing  to 
the  unsuitable  character  of  the  soil ; that  which 
is  heavy  and  retentive  of  moisture  is  not  favour- 
able to  a rapid  growth.  Soil  of  a sandy,  loamy 
character  is  the  most  suitable,  because  it  is 
warmer ; but,  in  spite  of  this,  ever  : it  takes 

years  to  establish  a tree,  this  variety  is  very  slow 
coming  into  bearing,  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions.  I know  an  old  tree,  though. 
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serve  the  heat  in  the  bed,  which  should  not  fall 
below  00  degs.  until  the  Mushrooms  appear, 
afterwards  5 degs.  less  will  suffice.  Should  the 
heat  of  the  bed  decline  rapidly,  lay  on  more 
straw.  This  covering  also  prevents  the  soil 
becoming  too  dry,  thus  dispensing  with  the 
necessity  for  watering  the  bed  ; besides,  a dry, 
parched  surface  is  not  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  Mushrooms,  which  ought  to  appear  in  from 
five  to  six  weeks’  time. — b.  P. 


EARTHING  UP  CELERY. 

Before  speaking  of  the  method  or  methods  for 
securing  veil- blanched  heads,  I will  first  com- 
ment on  the  beneficial  properties  or  otherwise 


Solid  White  Ciderj. 


of  the  application  of  liquid-manure,  with  the 
assistance  of  which  in  unlimited  quantities  some 
people  appear  to  think  that  good  Celery  cannot 
be  grown.  My  observations  lead  me  to  think 
differently,  and  I am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  Celery  may  easily  be  too  highly  fed  up  by 
a free  use  of  liquid-manure.  Tor  exhibition 
large  heads  are  a necessity,  as  naturally  these 
are  a means  to  an  end  ; consequently,  such  as 
these  must  be  fed  up  or  the  grower  will  be  left 
behind  in  the  race.  Not  so,  however,  where 
solid  heads  arc  required,  and  the  sounder  and 
longer  these  may  be  kept  the  better.  Rationally 
it.  may  be  applied,  and  once  a week  after  the 
plants  are  well  established  and  previous  to  earth- 
ing would  be  advantageous  on  dry  soils.  Secur- 
ing a good  root-run  is  the  main  point.  In  many 
instances  the  best  is  not  made  of  existing  con- 
ditions, as  very  often  the  trenches  are  formed 
too  deep  for  one  thing,  and  instead  of  having 
favourable  soil  to  root  in  it  is  merely  the  crude 
subsoil  with  the  addition  of  manure.  This 
being  the  case,  the  plants  linger  on  and  the 
grower  is  under  the  impression  that  liquid- 
manure,  and  this  only  in  unlimited  quantities, 
is  what  is  required  for  the  plants  to  make  a free 
growth.  They  are  fed  up  accordingly,  with  the 
result  that  abundance  of  leafy  growth,  which  is 
hollow  and  stringy  in  texture,  is  obtained,  and 
instead  of  keeping  soundand  good  it  soon  decays. 
The 

Growing  of  Celery  is  only  one  part  of  the 
routine  of  culture,  as  often  what  would  be  good 
Celery  is  spoilt  in  the  earthing  up.  Generally, 
earthing  up  is  already  well  advanced,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  the  later  batches.  Much  Celery 
probably  is  spoilt  by  being  earthed  up  too  early , 
as  not  only  is  the  growth  stopped,  but  the 
keeping  is  also  considerably  impaired.  There  is 
also  the  opposite  tendency  to  guard  against  of 
delaying  the  earthing  up  too  long,  especially 
in  its  first  stage.  In  this  case  the  outer  leaves 
spread  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  them 
from  being  regularly  drawn  together  ; conse- 
quently, the  heads  do  not  grow  as  regularly 
as  they  should  do,  and  the  soil  is  apt  to  come 
into  close  contact  with  the  hearts.  As  soon  as 
the  growth  is  well  advanced  I make  it  a prac- 
tice to  go  over  the  plants,  removing  all  sucker 
growth  ami  spreading  a layer  of  soil  to  the  depth 
of  about  2 inches,  taking  care  to  previously  draw 
the  plants  up  together.  The  soil  being  spread 
about  the  base  of  the  plants  keeps  the  leaves 
together  and  prevents  them  from  spreading  out. 


Salt  being  an  excellent  stimulant  for  Celery,  a 
little  sprinkled  along  the  sides  of  the  rows  and 
worked  in  along  with  the  soil  will  assist  the 
growth  wonderfully,  besides  being  an  excellent 
preventive  against  slugs.  In  addition  to  the 
first  surfacing  of  soil,  these  earthings  at  intervals 
of  a fortnight  are  ample.  As  previously  hinted, 
slugs  are  often  troublesome,  but  I never  had  any 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  at  bay  with  a judicious 
use  of  salt,  also  lime  or  soot.  With  these  two 
latter  antidotes  care  is  also  needed,  for  if  they 
should  be  dusted  indiscriminately  about  the 
stems  they7  are  apt  to  get  inside  the  leaves. 
They  should  be  simply  dusted  over  the  soil  pre- 
vious to  this  being  broken  up  for  placing  about 
the  stems.  Upon 

Heavy  soils  it  is  sometimes  recommended 
to  use  foreign  substances  for  placing  in  contact 
with  the  stems,  so  as  to  assist  in  clean  blanch- 
ing. Certainly  when  there  is  suitable  material 
for  so  doing,  and  also  labour  at  command, 
nothing  can  be  said  against  the  practice,  but 
after  some  years’  experience  with  very7  heavy 
clay  soil  in  "more  than  one  garden,  I can  only 
say  that  such  a proceeding  is  quite  unnecessary. 
Wood-ashes  and  burned  garden  refuse  may  cer- 
tainly be  added  with  advantage,  these  being 
placed  along  the  ridges  to  work  in  along  with 
the  soil,  and  also  a dusting  of  lime.  Such 
material  as  fine  ashes  of  either  coal  or  coke 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned  for  placing 
in  contact  with  the  stems,  as  sometimes  recom- 
mended for  keeping  slugs  at  bay,  as  more  often 
than  not  foreign  substances  are  present  which 
spoil  a delicately  - flavoured  plant  like  the 
Celery.  If  it  is  decided  to  use  anything,  ordin- 
ary sand  is  the  best  for  surrounding  the  stems. 
When  this  is  used  some  amount  of  care  and 
extra  trouble  is  needed,  even  for  the  saving  of 
the  material  alone,  as  obviously  a great  amount 
would  be  needed  if  used  roughly.  The  material 
is  economised  by  placing  a thin  board  on  edge 
on  each  side  of  the  rows  and  about  3 inches  from 
the  stems,  the  inner  space  being  filled  up  with 
sand,  and  the  outer  sides  banked  up  with  the 
ordinary  soil,  the  boards  being  drawn  out  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Paper  collars  are  often  used  for 
surrounding  the  stems  to  keep  them  clean,  but 
stout  brown  paper  is  quite  as  well  adapted  as 
the  collars.  Whatever  extraneous  aids  are 
adopted,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a vast  amount 
of  good  Celery  is  grown  without  their  aid.  The 
principal  point  is  only  to  earth  up  whilst  the 
plants  are  dry.  When  ready  for  earthing,  the 
stems  at  every  stage  are  drawn  carefully  up 
together  and  kept  in  position  for  the  time  being 
with  a piece  of  matting.  Holding  up  the  stems 
whilst  another  adds  the  soil  is  labour  w7asted, 
as,  with  the  stems  t ied  up,  a man  on  each  side  of 
the  row  can  quickly  add  the  soil.  This  must 
be  well  broken  up,  especially  that  which  comes 
in  contact  with  the  stems.  As  previously 
hinted,  the  hearts  at  every  stage  must  be  kept 
in  advance  of  the  soil,  except  at  the  final 
earthing.  Any  Celery  not  yet  attended  to  in 
earthing  up  must  have  all  suckers  and  small 
leaves  removed.  The 

Final  earthing  of  Celery  is  the  most  im- 
portant, especially  in  the  case  of  that  portion 
which  constitutes  the  main  winter  and  late 
supplies.  At  this  later  stage  the  work  is  often 
carelessly  performed,  the  outer  edges  being 
altogether  too  loose  and  the  soil  also  used  too 
sparingly,  with  the  result  that  the  Celery  keeps 
badly,  and  which  is  often  attributed  to  frost. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  grower  covers  over  with 
litter  upon  the  least  appearance  of  frost.  In 
the  end  this  does  as  much  mischief  as  the  frost 
itself,  and  often  more  so,  as  close  coverings 
have  a tendency  to  cause  fermentation.  Use 
plenty  of  soil,  bringing  the  sides  up  sharply 
to  the  ridge,  the  sides  being  well  beaten.  If 
the  Celery  be  well  earthed  up,  covering  to  keep 
away  frost  is  seldom  needed.  W et  is  often  the 
cause  of  more  decay  in  Celery  than  can  be  attri- 
buted to  frost  ; therefore,  this  being  the  case, 
during  a wet  season  the  tops  of  the  ridges  could 
be  protected  with  two  boards  nailed  together 
thus  A-  the  wet  with  this  contrivance  being 
prevented  from  penetrating,  and  a free  circula- 
tion of  air  would  prevent  the  tops  from  becom- 
ing coddled.  The  annexed  illustration  shows 
well-grown  “ stieks  ” of  Solid  White  Celery. 

A. 


pots  or  boxes  want  a lot  of  water,  and  though 
the  surface  may  be  moist  enough  the  soil  be- 
neath is  often  very  dry.  What  is  the  variety  .' 
Some,  such  as  Prelude,  Conference,  &c.,  are 
naturally  small,  but  the  shrivelled  leaves  show 
that  the  plants  have  been  starved  in  some  way. 

— B.  C.  R. 


17S8.-  Small  Tomatoes.— I fancy  that,  in 
spite  of  what  you  say,  your  plants  have  been 
allowed  to  become  too  dry  at  times.  Plants  in 


The  reason  the  fruits  of  Tomatoes  are 

small  (if  good,  large-fruited  varieties  are  grown) 
is  owing  to  poor  cultivation.  If  the  plants  are 
in  good  soil  they  ought  to  do  fairly  well  in  large 
boxes,  and  being  supplied  with  liquid- manure, 
that  would  further  help  them  considerably.  It 
is  stated  that,  besides  the  fruit  being  small,  the 
leaves  shrivel.  This  might  be  caused  by  the 
manure-w'ater  being  too  strong,  and  destroying 
the  tips  of  the  roots,  the  result  of  which  would 
be  to  prevent  them  from  performing  their 
functions  ; or  it  is  possible  that  the  plants  have 
been  allowed  to  become  too  dry  at  the  roots. 
Tomatoes  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  become 
over  dry  at  the  roots  ; if  they  are  allowed  to 
become  so  they  seldom  produce  large  fruit. — 

J.  D.  E. 

1767.  — Asparagus-beds.  — If  there  are 
any  weeds  growing  on  the  beds  at  the  present 
time  they  should  be  cleared  off  without  delay. 
When  the  tops  turn  yellow  they  should  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  ground,  the  beds  cleared  of 
weeds,  and  covered  2 inches  thick  with  some 
half-decayed  manure  from  the  stables.  No  soil 
is  required  on  the  top  of  the  manure,  as  for- 
merly practised.  The  alleys  between  the  beds 
should  not  be  disturbed,  as  was  at  one  time 
thought  necessary,  as  many  of  the  roots  would 
be  damaged  in  consequence.  Nothing  beyond 
what  I have  related  is  necessary  at  this  time  of 
the  year  to  be  done  with  either  new  or  old  beds. 

-S.  P. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant, item  in  the  management  of  new  Aspara- 
aus-beds  is  not  to  cut  until  the  plants  get  strong, 
and  the  second  is  to  feed  liberally  with  mulch- 
ings of  rich  manure  and  w'ater  with  liquid 
stimulants,  so  that  the  probationary  period  may 
be  as  short  as  possible,  and  to  keep  down  weeds 
and  stake  the  strong  growths  the  first  year  to 
prevent  breakage  in  windy  districts.  E.  H. 

1769.— Cutting  down  Asparagus  — 

The  tops  are  usually  burnt  after  being  cut  down 
in  the  autumn ; the  beds  are  then  freed  of 
weeds  and  covered  with  partly-decayed  horse- 
manure,  3 inches  thick,  this  remaining  on  the 
beds  all  the  winter.  Seed  ought  to  be  sown  in 
drills,  1 foot  wide,  early  in  April,  where  it  may 
remain  two  seasons  before  planting  finally,  or, 
if  land  is  no  object,  the  seed  can  be  sown  in  a 
properly7  prepared  bed  at  once,  also  in  a pit. 
The  bed  should  be  4 feet  wide,  one  row  down 
the  middle,  and  one  on  each  side  15  inches  from 
the  middle  row.  When  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle  they  should  be  thinned  to 
1 footapart.it being  a great  mistake  to  overcrowd 
them  ; space  should  be  allowed  for  a full  develop- 
ment  of  the  “ grass.”  A mulching  with  manure 
in  the  autumn  in  the  same  manner  as  for  older 
plants,  but  not  quite  so  thick,  will  be  of  service. 

S.  P. 

Do  not  put  the  Asparagus-stems  when 

cut  down  in  autumn  on  the  bed  for  the  seeds  to 
drop.  There  is  too  much  mischief  done  by 
dropped  seeds  springing  up  in  many  places 
already.  Too  much  crowding  has  a ruinous 
effect  'upon  the  produce.  If  another  bed  is 
wanted  sow  the  seed  in  spring  in  drills  on  the 
bed,  or  the  seeds  may  be  sown  now  if  the  bed  is 
ready. — E.  H. 

1762  — Making  a Mushroom-bed— It 

is  now  the  time  of  the  year  to  begin  making 
Mushroom-beds.  They  may  be  made  now  and 
all  through  the  winter  and  spring  months  tor 
succession.  The  beds  are  made  of  prepared 
stable-manure.  This  is  not  obtained  m small 
quantities  at  a time  usually  ; the  droppings  are 
separated  from  the  litter  and  spread  out  on  the 
floor  of  an  airy  shed  to  be  partially  dried,  and 
as  fresh  material  is  added,  turn  the  whole  over 
dailv,  leaving  it  8 inches  or  9 inches  deep,  in 
ten 'days  throw  it  up  in  a heap  to  ferment  and 
throw  off  the  rank  steam  ; but  the  heap  must 
also  be  turned  over  daily  to  prevent  the  centre 
of  it  from  overheating.  When  ready,  make  it 
up  in  a bed  about  a foot  deep.  Spawn  it  when 
the  heat  is  about  90  degs  I have  spaced 
at  100  degs.,  and  had  a good  crop,  but  -*0  degs. 
is  safer.  The  bricks  of  spawn  should  be  broken 
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iAto  pieces  the  size  of  a hen’s  c<rg,  and  inserted 
in  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  2 inches  or  3 inches  ; 
cover  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  2 inohes  with 
good  loam  ; if  all  goes  well  the  Mushrooms  will 
appear  in  five  or  six  weeks,  and  the  bed  will 
continue  bearing  for  three  weeks.  A fresh  bed 
should  be  made  every  three  weeks. — J.  D.  E. 

1724  —Maggots  in  Mushrooms  — The  misohief 
is  caused  by  cutting  the  Mushrooms.  The  old  stems 
become  fly-blown,  and  the  maggots  migrate  to  the  fresh 
Mushrooms.  Root  out  all  old  stems  and  infested  Mush- 
rooms, and  I think  you  will  have  no  further  trouble.— 
L.  0.  T.  ___ 

OUTDOOR  PLANTS 


1801.  — Planting  a border.  — “ Lady 
Smith”  could  not  do  better  than  fill  the  border 
mainly  with  hardy  plants.  They  will  not  only 
give  the  finest  display  over  the  longest  period, 
but  at  a minimum  of  trouble  and  expense  after 
once  they  are  established.  The  front  of  the 
border  can  be  made  gay  by  the  aid  of  Snowdrops, 
planted  in  good-sized  clumps,  to  be  followed  by 
Winter  Aconites,  Crocuses,  and  Narcissi  of  many 
varieties.  These  planted  in  groups  of  three 
bulbs  6 inches  apart  make  a good  show  ; then 
should  follow  Tulips,  mainly  single  kinds,  with 
a few  of  the  Parrot  section,  which  are  later  than 
the  ordinary  single  kinds,  thus  prolonging  the 
display,  and  if  a few  garden  Tulips  are  intro- 
duced they  will  flower  even  longer  than  the 
Parrots.  Hyacinthus,  too,  should  be  included, 
as  they  continue  to  bloom  for  many  years  with- 
out any  trouble  whatever.  All  these  bulbs 
named  should  be  planted  not  more  than  1 foot 
from  the  edge  of  the  border,  the  Crocus  and 
Snowdrops  li  inches.  Anemone  fulgens  (the 
Scarlet  Windflower)  should  also  have  a place,  as 
its  flowers  open  in  February.  Other  kinds  of 
Anemones  might  be  added  also,  so  many  are 
interesting.  We  now  come  to  the  spring-flower- 
ing plants,  such  as  Arabis  albida,  Hepaticas, 
Wallflowers,  Saxifrages,  Aubrietias,  Alyssum 
saxatile,  ’ Lychnis  viscaria  fl.  -pi. , Dwarf  Cam- 
panulas, such  as  pulla,  muralis,  and  turbinata ; 
all  of  low  growth,  but  very  showy  and  flowering 
in  profusion.  Then  we  come  to  another  class, 
which  grow  taller,  say,  2 feet  to  3 feet : Hele- 
nium  pumilum,  Doronicum  austriacum,  Cam- 
panula persicifolia,  Chelone  barbata,  Centran- 
thus  ruber  and  alba,  Rudbeckia  Newmani,  Car- 
nations, Gaillardias,  Chrysanthemum  maximum, 
Spiraea  Filipendula  fl.  -pl. , S.  japonica,  and  S. 
Astilboides.  Plants  of  taller  growth,  4 feet  to 
5 feet,  suitable  for  the  back  line,  would  be 
Helianthus  communis,  H.  Soliel  d’Or,  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis,  Herbaceous  Phloxes,  Chrys- 
anthemum latifolium,  and  Delphiniums  both 
double  and  single.  By  planting  the  border 
purely  with  hardy  plants  a succession  of  flower 
can  be  had  from  early  in  February  until  the  end 
of  September,  and  well  into  October.  There 
are  also  many  exceedingly  good  plants  which  I 
have  not  named  for  fear  of  making  the  list  too 
long ; but  as  hardy  plants  are  now  so  much 
thought  about  a good  collection  is  really  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  garden  in  an  efficient 
manner. — S.  P. 

1773.  — Sowing  Sweet  Peas  and 
Mignonette. — You  are  full  early  in  sowing 
Sweet  Peas.  The  chances  are  they  will  get  so 
far  ahead  as  to  be  useless.  October  is  time 
enough  to  sow.  I should  not  protect  at  all  until 
the  frost  sets  in,  and  then  place  dry  Fern  or 
Asparagus-tops  along  the  sides  of  the  row, 
Thick,  heavy  coverings  will  kill  the  plants  as 
effectually  as  frost  will  do.  If  stakes  are  placed 
round  the  plants  the  Fern  may  be  laced  through. 
The  Mignonette  will  hardly  survive  under  any 
circumstances. — E.  H. 

1795.— Seedling  Carnations.— If  your 
soil  is  moderately  light  and  well  drained,  by  all 
means  plant  out  the  seedlings  shortly  (October  is 
the  right  month)  in  a well-prepared  bed  where 
they  are  to  flower.  But  damp  and  cold  together 
are  very  injurious  to  these  plants,  and  with  a 
heavy  and  cold  or  moist  soil  to  deal  with  I should 
prefer  to  pot  the  plants  up  into  4-inch  sizes, 
winter  them  in  a frame  or  cool  greenhouse,  and 
plant  out  next  March  or  the  beginning  of  April. 
— B.  C.  R. 

1766.— Good  annuals.— You  cannot  do 
better  than  get  a good  selection  of  Verbenas. 
Plant  them  about  18  inches  apart,  and  peg  them 
down  with  hairpins  as  they  grow.  They  will 
carpet  your  beds  with  brilliant  flowers,  which 
will  last  right  up  to  the  early  frosts.  Phlox 


Drummondi  lasts  several  months,  but  it  will  not 
compare  witli  Verbena  for  neatness  or  longevity. 
—A.  G.  Butler. 

The  following  can  be  recommended  to 

give  a quantity  of  bloom  and  last  a long  time  in 
perfection.  How  it  is  that  annuals  do  not  give 
the  satisfaction  they  might  is  owing  to  their 
being  mismanaged  in  their  young  state.  Instead 
of  thinning  the  young  plants  out,  so  that  each 
can  have  space  to  grow  and  develop  itself 
thoroughly,  they  are  left  together  too  long,  until 
the  growth  of  one  spoils  the  other.  The  conse- 
quence of  it  is  all  are  alike  useless  to  flower  in 
their  true  character.  Linaria  reticulata  aurea 
purpurea,  Linum  grandiflorum,  Empress  Candy- 
tuft (purple  and  white),  Chrysanthemum  tricolor 
in  variety,  Bartonia  aurea,  Clarkia  elegans, 
Collinsia  bicolor,  Leptosiphon  aureus  and  roseus, 
Nasturtiums,  Phaceliacampanularia,  Limnanthes 
grandiflora,  and  Nemophila  insignis. — S.  P. 

There  are  not  many  hardy  annuals  that 

continue  to  bloom  all  the  summer  through. 
Constant  attention  or  picking  oft’  seeds  will  do 
much.  The  annual  Chrysanthemums,  the  very 
showy  and  lasting  Phlox  Drummondi,  German 
Stocks,  Indian  Pinks,  German  Scabious, 
Marigolds,  Aubrietias,  and  Pentstemons,  raised 
in  heat  in  spring,  will  last  all  the  season  if  the 
seeds  are  picked  off.  Why  not  buy  seedling 
Tuberous  Begonias  ? When  once  a stock  has 
been  raised  the  bulbs  will  last  for  years,  and 
may  be  kept  in  a cellar  protected  from  frost. 
The  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtiums  make  showy  beds 
iu  spring.  These  are  the  cheapest  bedding 
plants  up  to  date.  If  seeds  are  saved  at  home 
the  plants  will  cost  nothing. — E.  H. 


THE  HARDY  WHITE  PASSION-FLOWER. 

The  hardy  White  Passion-flower  is  very  useful 
in  a cut  state  for  decoration,  especially  when 
cultivated  under  glass,  as  then  its  pretty  flowers 
and  foliage  are  brought  to  the  highest  perfec- 


Flowcrs  of  Passiflora  “ Constance  Eiiott.” 

tion.  Its  merits  and  great  beauty  have  been 
noted  in  more  than  one  way,  and  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  known  how  I discovered  this  very  fine 
plant  in  Devonshire  in  1882  when  travelling  for 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co. , of  the  Exeter 
Nursery.  It  is,  I believe,  the  last  of  many  good 
things  introduced  by  that  ancient  establishment. 
In  1884  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  bestowed 
on  it  a first-class  certificate,  and  it  wasfiguredand 
described  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  about 
that  time,  The  Garden  also  publishing  a life- 


like coloured  plate  on  May  7,  1887.  Since  then 
thousands  of  specimens  have  changed  hands,  par- 
ticularly in  America,  where,  1 am  told,  it  is  even 
better  known  and  appreciated  than  it  is  in  thif 
country.  It  might  also  be  interesting  to  record 
that  it  was  named  after  a Mrs.  Eliott,  of  Exeter. 
But  often  the  name  is  wrongly  spelt  in^  the  gar- 
dening papers — Constance  Elliott  for  Constance 
Eliott;  and  at  Kew-gardens  the  fine  specimen 
there  was  also  incorrectly  labelled.  'Phis  is  but 
a trifling  error  ; still,  such  petty  blunders  some- 
times lead  into  more  serious  complications.  A 
man  named  Fuller  is  reputed  to  have  raised  it 
from  a seed  of  the  common  Blue  Passion- 
flower. There  is,  however,  some  doubt  on  this 
point,  and  for  my  own  part  I do  not  believe  that 
this  person  has  any  claim  whatever  to  the  honour, 
for  I possess  letters  which  were  written  to  me 
in  1887  by  a lady  named  Miss  Morris,  of  South 
Hill,  Lustleigh,  Devonshire,  in  which  she 
sayS — “The  story  of  the  White  Passion-flower 
is  as  follows  : In  1879  I lived  at  Ford  Park, 
Newton  Abbot,  and  in  the  garden  found  a 
stump  with  no  appearance  of  life  ; being  near 
the  water-cock,  I threw  gallons  of  water  on  and 
around  it,  and  about  the  first  week  in  September 
I picked  the  lovely  white  bloom  on  what  I had 
taken  for  an  ordinary  Passion-flower.  The 
stump  looked  as  if  it  had  seen  many  summers, 
but  neither  I nor  my  friends  ever  saw  a bloom 
like  mine,  which,  till  known  in  the  market  as 
Constance  Elliott,  always  went  by  my  name,  and 
I gave  many  plants  away.  Fuller  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  mine,  or  I with  his.  Mine 
was  blooming  in  1879,  his  in  1882.”  This  lady’s 
epistle  shows  how  important  it  is  to  always 
satisfy  ourselves  that  even  a stump  is  worthless 
before  destroying  it.  Many  gems  have  no 
doubt  been  annihilated  by  thoughtless  persons 
from  time  to  time,  especially  in  old-fashioned 
gardens.  W.  N. 

1797.  — Treatment  of  Christmas 
Roses  — If  the  only  desire  is  to  have  a full 
crop  of  pure  flowers,  unsoiled  by 
winter  storms,  instead  of  disturb- 
ing the  plants  and  taking  them  to 
the  greenhouse,  I should  bring  a 
portable  frame  or  some  hand-lights 
to  the  plants  and  cover  them. 
With  such  protection  they  will 
bring  their  flowers  to  perfection, 
and  they  will  be  pure  and  clean. 
If  the  plants  are  potted  it  would 
not  be  wise  or  safe  to  plant  them 
out  again  till  spring,  and  they 
would  bloom  very  indifferently  the 
following  year.  Treated  as  I ad- 
vise, they  often  go  on  blooming 
profusely  for  years,  and  the  tufts 
become  immense. — A.  H. 

The  roots  of  these  plants 

do  not  like  being  disturbed  at  all. 
If  they  are  taken  up  and  potted, 
or,  is  as  sometimes  done,  placed  in 
a basket  forced  in  gentle  heat  to 
give  an  early  crop  of  flowers,  it 
takes  several  years  afterwards  to 
recuperate  the  plants  so  that 
another  full  crop  of  flowers  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  far  the  best  plan  to 
allow  the  roots  to  remain  where 
they  grow,  covering  the  plants 
with  a cold  frame  in  November. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  to 
renovate  the  roots  by  lifting  them. 
If  the  plants  do  not  grow  freely, 
directly  after  they  have  flowered, 
or,  say,  the  end  of  March,  take 
them  up,  remove  some  of  the  strong 
soil  from  about  the  roots,  re- 
placing it  with  some  fresh  loam 
and  wood-ashes  with  a little  peat 
added  or  decayed  leaves.  Apply 
a mulching  of  partly-decayed 
horse  - manure  2 inches  thick. 
Should  the  weather  be  dry  after- 
wards give  copious  supplies  of  water  as  growth 
progresses  ; occasional  doses  of  liquid-manure 
will  assist  the  growth  very  much,  giving 
a deep  colour  to  the  leaves,  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  flowers  also.  Of  course,  the 
quality  of  water  must  be  regulated  by  the  sub- 
soil below.  If  this  is  very  close  and  retentive, 
too  much  water  must  not  be  given  to  cause 
stagnation  about  the  roots,  or  many  of  them 
will  rot,  owing  to  their  thick,  fleshy  nature, 

S.  P. 
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1780.— Plants  in  a Fuchsia-bed.— I pre- 
sume the  plants  belong  to  the  hardy  section  of 
Fuchsias,  and  not  the  ordinary  greenhouse 
kinds,  which  are  now  largely  employed  for 
summer  decoration  of  the  beds.  If  the  latter, 
they  will  need  to  be  taken  up  and  wintered  in 
a shed,  cellar,  or  greenhouse,  or  the  frost  will 
kill  them.  If  of  the  former  section,  Wallflowers 
planted  in  the  same  bed  will  not  hurt  them, 
although  a mulching  of  short  manure  or  leaves 
partly  decayed  put  about  the  stools  would  do 
more  good  to  the  Fuchsias,  protecting  them  a 
little  from  severe  frost ; even  a covering  of  coal- 
ashes  is  preferable  for  this  purpose  to  nothing 
at  all.  Primroses,  planted  thickly  together, 
would  look  very  well.  The  roots  of  these  do  not 
go  so  deep  as  the  Wallflowers,  which  necessi- 
tates the  disturbance  of  the  Fuchsia  roots  in 
planting  Wallflowers. — S.  P. 

Nothing  better  than  Tufted  Pansies.  They  will 

not  shelter  the  Fuchsias  much,  but  are  always  green,  and 
will  begin  to  bloom  before  the  Fuchsias  begin  to  grow. 
Cover  the  root  of  each  Fuchsia  with  a little  heap  of  ashes 
in  November. — B.  C.  R. 

Tufted  Pansies  make  a very  pretty  groundwork  for 

Fuchsias.  Blue  Violas  associate  well  with  light-coloured 
Fuchsias,  and  White  or  Yellow  Violas  with  red  or  dark- 
coloured  Fuchsias.  The  crowns  of  the  Fuchsias  could  be 
protected  during  winter  with  mounds  of  ashes  or  burnt 
earth,  the  earth  or  ashes  to  be  removed  in  spring. — E.  H. 

1774.— Carnation  layers.— Plant  them  in 
the  open  ground  where  they  are  to  bloom,  unless 
the  aspect  of  your  garden  is  unusually  bleak  and 
exposed.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a really 
delicate  Carnation  ; some  are  more  robust  than 
others  (as,  for  instance,  the  Cloves),  but,  in  my 
opinion,  the  reason  why  they  are  more  robust  is 
that  they  have  for  many  years  been  less  coddled. 
Home  of  my  yellow-ground  Carnations,  from 
not  having  been  weakened  by  pampering  for 
eight  or  ten  years,  are  now  producing  almost  as 
strong  grass  as  the  Cloves,  and  are  just  as  easy 
to  strike  in  the  open  ground. — A.  G.  Butler. 

All  the  hardy  border  Carnations  are  better  planted 

in  October  (early  in  the  month)  in  specially-prepared  beds, 
baits  of  Carrots  to  be  inserted  somewhat  thickly  among 
the  plants  where  wireworms  prevail.  The  Carrots  must 
be  examined  frequently. — E.  H. 

1783. — Hollyhocks. — The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  June  or  July,  and  the  plants  will  grow 
large  enough  to  flower  very  strongly  the  follow- 
ing season.  I have  sown  seeds  in  May,  and 
have  found  that  the  plants  would  attempt  to 
flower  late  in  the  season,  and  generally  failed  to 
produce  good  spikes.  Seeds  sown  in  J une  would 
be  ready  to  plant  out  where  they  are  intended 
to  flower  in  August.  Probably  the  plants  have 
been  more  seriously  affected  this  year  by  the 
Hollyhock  fungus  (Puccinia  malvacearum).  I 
saw  a large  collection  where  only  a very  few 
plants  had  survived.  It  would  still  be  a good 
time  to  put  out  strong  plants  where  they  are 
intended  to  flower. — J.  D.  E. 

It  is  quite  late  enough  to  sow  the  seed  now,  but  if 

got  in  at  once  in  a greenhouse  temperature,  and  the  plants 
potted  off  as  soon  as  possible  and  grown  under  glass,  they 
will  still  do  well.  Even  seed  sown  in  heat  in  January  will 
bloom  the  same  year  with  liberal  culture,  but  no  more 
time  ought  to  be  lost.— B.  C.  R. 

1631.— Carnation  “slips.”  — See  that  they 
do  not  suffer  from  heat  or  drought.  If  “ Louie  ” 
strikes  10  per  cent,  she  will  be  more  fortunate 
than  many  professionals  have  often  been. 
Almost  all  gardeners  propagate  Carnations  by 
means  of  layering,  which  is  more  certain  and 
more  speedy.  I can  see  now  that  95  per  cent,  of 
my  layers  put  down  last  July  are  rooted,  and 
will  shortly  be  transplanted. — A.  H. 

1763.— Brompton  Stocks.— Old  Brompton  Stocks 
are  often  killed  during  a severe  winter.  Young  plants 
are  the  most  reliable.  If  the  old  plants  pass  through  the 
winter  safely  they  will  bloom  very  well  — E.  H. 

1770  — Roman  Hyacinths  — These  are  not  of  much 
use  for  out-of  doors  culture  in  England.  Their  only  use 
is  to  grow  them  in  pots  and  force  them  into  flower  very 
early  in  the  year.  Five  or  six  bulbs  planted  in  a 6-inoh  or 
6-inch  pot  in  good  sandy  soil  have  an  excellent  effect 
amongst  other  plants.— J.  D.  E. 


“ Garden  Design  and  Architects’ 
Gardens.” — This  is  a reply  to  two  insolent 
and  shallow  books  of  recent  appearance  on 
formal  gardening.  It  shows  by  the  aid  of  illus- 
trations of  gardens  of  our  own  day  the  falseness 
of  the  position  assumed  by  the  authors  by  giving 
views  of  existing  English  gardens  beautiful 
without  the  shears  of  the  architect  or  the  need- 
less display  of  the  builder.  It  contains  chapters 
on  garden  design  in  relation  to  the  house,  and 
the  true  work  of  the  architect  in  relation  to  the 
garden,  clipped  Yews,  and  other  subjects  of 
interest  form  the  point  of  view  of  garden  design. 


ORCHIDS. 

SACCOLABIUMS. 

A spike  of  bloom  of  S.  Blumei  comes  from  a 
young  lady  in  Wales,  and  she  sends  it  as  a sort 
of  peace-offering  to  me  for  advising  her  to  grow 
the  distichous-leaved  East  India  plants.  Yes, 

I am  sure  everyone  who  grows-  them  must  be 
well  pleased  with  their  very  great  beauty.  Now 
Saccolabiums  do  require  strong  heat  and 
moisture,  so  that  the  house  will  feel  somewhat 
oppressive  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  even 
this  can  be  remedied  by  a continued  and  regular 
ventilation,  but,  still,  stove-heat  must  be  kept  up 
to  grow  Saccolabiums  satisfactorily  and  well. 
S.  Blumei  may  be  grown  in  a pot,  and  this  may 
stand  upon  the  stage,  or  it  may  be  suspended 
from  the  roof.  Drainage  must  also  be  efficient, 
so  that  it  will  be  best  to  allow  this  plant  to 
stand  upon  the  stage,  for  many  such  pots,  being 
nearly  filled  with  broken  crocks,  would  form 
such  a heavy  load  for  the  roof  as  to  strain  it 
out  of  all  form,  and  ultimately  become  danger- 
ous ; for  soil  for  these  plants  use  clean  and  grow- 
ing Sphagnum  Moss.  I have  recommended  the 
employment  of  nodules  of  charcoal  amongst 
this,  but  I do  think,  upon  closer  observation, 
that  I would  not  use  this,  but  would  use 


Saccolabium  Blumei. 


a greater  amount  of  drainage  material  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  which  would  cause  a diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  of  Sphagnum  used.  During 
the  winter  season,  when  at  rest,  the  plants  re- 
quire careful  treatment.  When  I first  began  to 
grow  Orchids  these  plants  were  dried  off  very 
severely,  which  caused  the  loss  of  many  leaves, 
and  consequently  the  specimens  seldom  got 
bigger,  which  was  a terrible  trouble  to  me,  so  I 
gave  them  cooler  treatment,  and  kept  them  just 
moist.  Under  these  rules  I used  to  allow  the 
night  temperature  to  fall  as  low  as  60  degs. 
To  most  of  these  plants  I had  a root  hanging 
over  the  side  of  the  pot,  and  to  some  plants  there 
were  two  or  three,  and  these  I used  to  put  into 
a saucer  of  water,  which  soon  caused  them  to 
show  signs  of  life  by  developing  the  peculiar 
oblong  white  spots  on  the  roots,  and  by  which 
the  plant  derives  its  nourishment.  These  roots 
were  always  deprived  of  water  in  the  night, 
but  charged  again  through  the  day,  and  I 
found  that  not  only  did  the  plants  retain  all 
the  leaves  they  went  to  rest  with,  but  they 
gained  materially  in  vigour  and  strength,  and  in 
about  three  years  had  increased  wonderfully  in 


size,  so  that  now  I would  advise  as  a guidance  in 
growing  Saccolabiums  to  keep  the  air  dry 
through  the  night,  but  not  to  allow  the  ther- 
mometer to  fall  below  60  degs.,  and  with  the 
returning  light  it  should  rapidly  rise  to  65  degs., 
and  if  during  the  day  the  sun  should  shine  ana 
raise  it  a few  degrees,  no  matter.  During  this 
time  the  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
for  want  of  water  so  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to 
shrivel  and  to  turn  yellow  ; because  if  this  hap- 
pens, they  will  lose  them,  and  this  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  growth  made  during  the  next 
year,  and  thus  the  plant  does  not  increase  in 
size.  There  are  many  other  species  of  this  beau- 
tiful family  beside  S.  Blumei  (here  figured),  the 
choicest  and  best  of  which  I enumerate  below, 
and  I trust  one  amongst  these  may  afford  some 
of  my  readers  the  same  amount  of  pleasure  as 
my  Welsh  friend  expresses  in  the  plant  of  which 
she  so  kindly  sends  one  spike  of  its  bloom. 

S.  ampcllaceum,  and  the  variety  roseum,  are 
well-known  plants,  having  erect  flower-spikes, 
the  blooms  being  of  a bright-rose  colour.  This 
plant  is  a native  of  Sylhet,  in  Northern  India, 
but  the  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  imported 
the  variety  called  roseum,  from  Burmah.  This 
is  distinguished  by  its  stronger  growth,  and  by  its 
much  larger  raceme  of  deep,  rich,  rose-coloured 
flowers. 

S.  curvifolium. — A coriaceous-leaved  species, 
having  an  erect  spike  of  bloom,  the  flowers  being 
thickly  set  and  of  a rich  orange-scarlet  colour. 
It  blooms  during  late  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  it  comes  from  Burmah. 

S.  cieleste  is  another  upright-blooming  kind 
which  has  come  to  us  from  the  Rice-fields  of 
Siam,  having  deep-green  foliage  and  dense,  erect 
racemes  of  white  flowers  tipped  with  blue,  and 
in  the  first  plant  of  this  kind  which  I saw  in 
flower  with  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Sydenham,  this  was 
of  the  most  beautiful  azure-blue,  so  that  it  ap- 
peared quite  heavenly.  I have  seen  the  species 
frequently  since,  and  with  deeper  and  lighter 
tips  of  blue,  but  all  are  most  beautiful. 

S.  giganteum.  — This  species  is  a winter 
bloomer,  producing  spikes  of  bloom  a foot  or 
18  inches  long;  the  flowers,  too,  are  situated  on 
longer  foot-stalks,  so  hence  the  spike  has  the 
appearance  of  being  stouter  than  S.  Blumei. 
The  flowers  are  waxy-white,  spotted  with  pur- 
plish-violet, and  the  lip  wholly  deep-violet. 
These  are  very  fragrant,  and  they  last  a long 
time  in  perfection.  There  are  several  varieties 
recorded  of  this  species,  but  the  only  one  I shall 
notice  in  this  place  is 

S.  giganteum  Habrisonianum,  which  has 
very  long  spikes  of  pure-white  flowers,  which 
are  very  fragrant,  and  these,  too,  appear  in  the 
winter  months.  This  plant  comes  from  the 
s nail  island  of  Pulo  Copang,  in  the  Chinese 
Seas. 

S.  gcttatum  is  a plant  having  many  varie- 
ties, some  of  which  have  very  long  spikes,  the 
flowers  being  waxy-white,  spotted  and  dotted 
with  purple.  These  are  produced  in  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer  months.  It  comes 
from  various  parts  of  India. 

S.  Hexdersonianum. — This  is  a most  lovely 
little  species.  The  best  variety  I have  seen  of 
this  is  in  the  possession  of  Major  Mason.  It  is 
small  growing,  and  the  raceme  of  bloom  is  erect, 
having  the  sepals  and  petals  bright,  rich-ver- 
milion, and  a very  narrow  white  lip.  These 
are  produced  through  the  spring  months.  The 
plant  is  a native  of  Java. 

S.  retusum.— I have  frequently  imported  this 
plant  from  Assam,  and  it  is  the  quickest  form 
in  making  a stem.  I know  that  many  authors 
place  this  and  guttatum  and  Blumei  all 
together,  but  they  are  very  distinct  horti- 
cultural plants,  and  therefore  I keep  them 
distinct.  The  flowers  have  longer  peduncles 
than  those  of  S.  guttatum  and  S.  Blumei,  and 
consequently  are  thicker.  The  raceme,  too,  is 
very  short,  the  individual  flowers  are  large, 
waxy-white,  dotted  and  spotted  with  pink.  It 
blooms  in  the  spring  months. 

S.  Belunum  is  another  small-growing  plant 
of  exquisite  beauty,  introduced  from  Burmah  by 
the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  having  the  colours 
of  a distinct  plant,  but  it  has  unfortunately  a 
very  short  spike.  The  flowers  are  large  for  a 
Saccolabium  ; the  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow, 
blotched  with  purplish-black,  the  lip  is  white, 
stained  with  yellow  in  the  centre,  which  is 
pouched  with  a fringed  margin. 

S.  violaceum. — This  is  a winter-blooming 
plant,  which  comes  near  to  S.  giganteum,  bu7 
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it  shows  some  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  lip. 
Its  spikes  are  long  and  dense,  the  flowers  being 
dotted  with  rich  purple.  They  are  produced 
through  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  months. 
It  is  found  in  the  hot,  damp  valleys  of  the  Isle 
of  Luzon. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  beauties  of 
this  family,  but  there  are  many  others  which 
might  be  enumerated  if  one  cared  for  varietal 
names,  but  the  above  kinds  will  be  found  all 
useful  and  beautiful,  and  well  deserving  more 
extended  cultivation.  Matt.  Bramble. 


1760.— Treatment  of  Stanhopeas.— 

Probably  the  plants  require  a shift.  It  would 
be  better  to  plant  them  in  teak  baskets,  as  the 
flower-spikes  of  Stanhopeas  push  downwards, 
and  would  probably  be  found  in  the  drainage  of 
pots.  They  push  through  the  teak  baskets,  either 
through  between  the  rods  at  the  sides  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  baskets.  They  should  be  planted 
in  good  fibrous  peat,  to  which  has  been  added 
some  fresh  Sphagnum  Moss,  chopped  fine,  with 
a thin  sprinkling  of  potsherds  and  charcoal. — 
J.  D.  E. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

QuestlonB.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covcnt-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  m 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardhnino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1824. — Growing  Smilax.— What  is  the  proper  way 
to  grow  Smilax,  beginning  with  a small  seedling  ?— Old 
Subscriber. 

1825. — Difference  of  Begonias.  — what  is  the 
difference  between  Begonia  fuchsioides  and  B.  corallina? 
—Old  Subscriber. 

1820.— Pegging  down  Roses.— What  is  the  best 
time  of  year  for  pegging  down  Roses,  and  how  should  one 
set  about  it? — K.  L. 

1827.  — A coil  boiler.— Would  “B.  C.  R."  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  what  size  coil  boiler  to  get  to  heat 
60  feet  of  4 inch  piping?— Lee. 

1828. — Washing  sand. —What  is  the  best  and 
simplest  way  of  washing  sand  in  small  quantities  for  pot- 
'ing  purposes?— Old  Subscriber. 

1829. — Apple-trees.— I wish  to  replace  some  old 
uit-trees.  What  Apples  would  be  advised  for  quick 
eturns,  and  what  sized  tree?— M. 

1830. — Violets  for  the  market.— Would  someone 
kindly  state  which  is  best,  free  blooming,  and  earliest,  and 
when  to  plant  for  next  winter  bloom?— C.  A.  W.,  Dublin. 

1831. —  Artificial  bloom  on  Grapes.— I believe 
that  there  is  an  artificial  way  of  putting  bloom  on  Grapes. 
Would  someone  let  me  know  how  it  is  done?— Manu  rito- 

PRIA. 

1832. — Roses  for  sale.— Will  someoneplease  state  the 
names  of  the  twelve  best  Roses  out-of  doors  adapted  to 
Bell  as  cut  buds  or  blooms,  and  not  to  be  climbers  ? Tea 
or  otherwise  ? — J.  F. 

1833. — Centaurea  candidissima,  &c.  — Will 
Centaurea  candidissima  and  Cineraria  maritima  winter 
safely  in  a cold-frame,  or  do  they  require  to  be  kept  in  a 
frost  proof  structure?— D.  S. 

1834. — Silver  Birch.- 1 have  tried  unsuccessfully  at 
several  leading  nurserymen  to  get  Birch  with  a rich  silver 
bark.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  of  anyone  likely  to 
supply  me  ?— Felix  qui  potuit. 

1835. — Repotting  Pelargoniums.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  when  I should  repot  the  Pelargoniums 
which  have  been  cut  down  three  weeks,  now  or  in  the 
spring  ? Which  is  best  ?— A.  A. 

1830.— Treatment  of  Romneya  Coulter!.— 
Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  management  of 
the  above,  especially  as  to  how  should  it  be  treated 
through  the  winter  ?— Moorlands. 

1837. — Raspberry  canes  and  iron  rods.  — 
Would  iron  rods  instead  of  the  wooden  stakes  to  which 
Raspberries  are  usually  tied  for  support  be  injurious  to 
the  roots  or  canes  of  the  same  ? — W.  C. 

1838. — Pegging  down  Roses. — I am  most  anxious 
to  peg  down  some  Roses,  but  I can  only  do  so  on  Grass. 
HoV  can  this  be  managed  ? The  Grass  could  not  be  cut, 
because  of  the  pegged  down  branches.— E.  R. 

1839. — Cactus  Dahlias.— My  Cactus  Dahlias,  which 
last  year  flowered  luxuriantly,  this  year  are  full  of  buds, 
but  do  not  seem  to  make  any  , progress  towards  opening. 
I should  like  to  know  the  probable  cause  ?— P.  H. 


1840. — Treatment  of  Peas.— I have  had  some  Peas 
given  me  for  sowing  noxt  year,  whioh  are  supposed  to  be 
eaten  with  the  shells.  I should  like  to  know  the  name  of 
these,  and  any  special  treatment  they  require  ?—  P.  If. 

1841. — Growing  Lavender.  — 1,  What  part  of 
Devon  is  the  most  suitable  for  growing  Lavender  ? 2, 
What  Is  the  cost  of  Lavender-cuttings?  3,  About  how 
many  cuttings  should  be  planted  per  acre  ?— I.  Frederick. 

1842. — Roses  from  cuttings.— As  it  is  time  now 
to  put  in  Rose-outtings,  I should  like  to  know  from  a prac- 
tical man  if  it  is  correct  that  own -root  Roses  are  not  as 
good  as  budded  ones,  and,  if  so,  where  they  differ?— 
Argo. 

1843.  — Lilium  auratum.  — In  Gardening  of 
August  27th,  “A.  E.  B.”  writes  of  how  successful  he  has 
been  with  this  Lily.  Would  he  be  so  very  kind  as  to  tell 
me  bow  he  has  treated  them  after  they  have  done  bloom- 
ing ?— H.  B. 

1844.  — “ Blighted”  Privet.— Would  someone  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  has  caused  all  the  Privet  iu 
ray  garden  to  be  covered  with  “ blight  ” (blotches  on  the 
leaves)?  Also,  how  it  could  be  prevented  in  the  future? 
— M.  F.  Swyer. 

1845. — Currants  and  Gooseberries  from  cut- 
tings.—I intend  to  strike  a lot  of  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries this  autumn.  Will  someone  please  to  tell  me  how 
to  make  the  cuttings,  and  which  is  the  best  wood  for 
same  ?— W.  Drake. 

1846. — Violas  in  beds  with  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips.— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  if  I can  avoid  the 
bare  look  of  Hyacinth  and  Tulip  beds  all  winter  by  cover- 
ing them  with  Violas,  if  the  Tulips  and  Hyaoinths  will  do 
as  well  ?— Amateur. 

1847. — Strawberries  for  a small  garden.— I 

should  feel  obliged  if  someone  would  give  me  the  names  of 
the  best  four  or  five  Strawberries  for  a small  garden?  I 
have  some  of  Laxton’s  Noble,  &c  , and  President,  but  want 
a few  older  sorts. — North  Shropshire. 

1848. — Chinese  Primulas,  Sec.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  whether  Primula  sinensis,  Cinerarias,  Mar- 
guerites, and  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  are  of  any  service 
the  second  year,  and,  if  so,  how  they  are  to  be  kept 
through  the  winter? — Nemo. 

1849. — Veitch’s  Virginian  Creeper  on  fruit- 
tree  walls.— Can  I put  Veitch’s  Virginian  Creeper  on 
fruit-tree  walls  ? My  idea  is  that  it  would  elin"  to  the 
wall  and  beautify  it,  and  that  the  fruit-tree  could  be  out- 
side the  creeper  and  unaffected  by  it.— Carbert. 

1850. — Sulphate  of  ammonia  for  Chrysan- 
themums.—Will  “ B.  C.  R.”  or  anyone  else  kindly  tell 
me  the  proper  time  to  apply  sulphate  of  ammonia  to 
Chrysanthemums  for  finishing  off  the  blooms,  at  what 
intervals,  and  when  to  discontinue  it  altogether?— D.  T. 

1851. — A herbaceous  border.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  start  a herbaceous  border  in  a small 
walled  garden?  Ido  not  want  to  spend  a great  deal  on 
it,  but  to  have  a few  bright  showy  flowers  all  the  year 
round.  What  would  be  the  best  kind  of  plants  to  put  in  ? 
— K.  L. 

1852. — Treatment  of  “Geraniums.”— My  “Gera- 
niums” in  an  unheated  greenhouse  are  rapidly  losing  their 
leaves.  When  they  cease  blooming  is  it  necessary  to  cut 
them  down,  and  what  should  be  the  treatment  for  winter 
months,  watering,  &c.  ? Have  taken  cuttings  from  them. 
—Beginner. 

1853. — Plants  running  to  leaf.— I am  anxious  to 
know  what  is  the  best  treatment  for  plants  that  make 
more  leaf  than  flowers,  such  as  Abutilons  and  Troptuoluins  ? 
Should  water  or  stimulant  be  withheld  for  a time,  and  will 

lants  then  send  out  flowers,  for  on  some  there  are  several 
uds  formed?— A.  A. 

1854. — Bulbs  in  pots  in  a border.— Is  it  possible 
to  have  a border  of  Crocuses,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Jonquils, 
and  Hyaoinths  all  in  pots  ? If  so,  what  size  pot  shall  I 
use?  How  many  of  each  sort  in  a pot ? Can  they  be  kept 
in  a oold-frame  during  the  winter  months,  and  when  shall 
I get  them  ?— A Beginner. 

1855. — China  Asters  for  show  - Will  someone 
inform  me  what  soil  and  situation  are  most  suited  to  grow 
these  Asters  on  for  show,  and  how  to  treat  them  to  get 
fine  large  blooms,  and  also  what  to  do  to  preserve  the 
Aster  flowers  for  show  in  case  it  rains,  as  it  often  does,  a 
few.days  before  the  show?— Oak 

1856. — Iceland  Poppies.— I got  a packet  of  Iceland 
Poppy  seed,  and  sowed  them  in  July  outside.  They  are 
about  an  inch  high.  Would  someone  kindly  let  me  know 
if  I should  transplant  them  now  where  they  are  to  flower, 
or  wait  till  spring,  or  what  should  I do  with  them  to  get 
them  to  bloom  next  year  ? — Wm.  Kerr. 

1857. — Forcing  Rhubarb. —I  have  a dark  shed  some 
yards  in  length,  ana  am  wishful  to  devote  it  to  this  pur- 
pose. I have  plenty  of  road  scrapings,  or  leaves,  or 
manure.  I should  like  to  know  the  kind  of  manure,  also 
the  sort  of  Rhubarb,  when  to  plant,  the  distance  betwixt, 
and  how  to  treat  it,  wanting  it  ready  in  February  ? — 
A.  X.  Z. 

1858. — Smilax  (the  “ American  Creeper).”— I 
should  be  glad  of  any  hints  on  the  culture  of  this  plant. 
Does  it  like  heat,  sun,  or  shade,  to  be  kept  dry  or  moist, 
and  how  can  it  be  increased,  and  when,  and  what  soil  suits 
it  best  ? I want  to  grow  enough  in  my  greenhouse  to  be 
able  to  out  long  sprays  for  table  decoration,  &c.  ?— 
M.  V.  T. 

1859. — Ivy-leaved  “Geraniums”— Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  what  makes  all  the  buds  of  Double  Ivy- 
leaved “ Geraniums  ” suddenly  turn  yellow  and  die  away 
in  their  various  stages  of  growth,  when  at  other  times  the 
same  plants  bloom  very  well  ? This  happens  both  out-of- 
doors  and  in,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  overwatering. — 
M.  V.  T. 

1860. — Hardy  Orchids. — A correspondent  in  Burmah 
states  that  he  has  the  opportunity  of  collecting  from  a 
hilly  district  there,  where  frosts  and  cold  weather  annually 
occur,  many  specimens  of  a common  variety  of  Orchid.  Is 
it  probable  that  an  unheated  fernery  in  a southern  county 
of  England,  in  which  all  the  hardy  English  Ferns  survive, 
would  suffice  for  the  protection  of  such  hardy  Burmese 
Orchids  ? Would  a cool  greenhouse,  heated  only  enough 
to  exclude  moderately  severe  frosts,  have  a much  better 
chance?— J. 


1861.  —Grub  in  Chrysanthemums.— The  leaves 
of  my  Chrysanthemums  standing  out-of-doors  in  pots  are 
attacked  by  a white  grub.  They  have  turned  black,  and 
the  grub  is  between  the  inner  and  outer  fibre  of  leaf.  The 
Chrysanthemums  have  had  liquid-manure,  and  were  look- 
ing healthy.  Will  anyone  tell  me  the  reason  and  the  best 
remedy  ?— Scotia. 

1802.— Treatment  of  Fuchsias,  &c.— Will  some- 
one kindly  give  information  as  to  treatment  of  Fuchsias, 
“Geraniums,”  and  Pelargoniums?  These  last  have  been  cut 
down  for  six  weeks.  Shall  I be  able  to  keep  them  in  an 
unheated  greenhouse,  western  aspect,  south  coast,  through 
the  winter  months?  Many  of  them  are  cuttings  just 
potted. — Beginner. 

1863. — Gladiolus  shown  in  a hardy  herba- 
ceous flower  stand.— Our  show  was  held  on  Sept.  6th, 
and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a stand  of  hardy  herba- 
ceous flowers  with  a bunch  of  Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis  in 
it.  I should  like  some  reader  of  Gardening  to  say  if  the 
Gladiolus  is  a hardy  herbaceous  plant,  because  I think  it 
is  not  ?— S.  Wagstaek. 

1864. — Roses  pegged  down.— Several  writers  in 
Gardening  have  advocated  Roses  pegged  down.  Will 
someone  kindly  say  the  method  adopted?  Are  they 
pegged  down  into  the  soil,  or  only  held  down  by  pegs  so  as 
to  be  a few  inches  from  soil?  I am  about  planting  a few 
Gloire  Lyonnaise  and  General  Jacqueminot  Roses,  and 
want  to  start  well.— Bird. 

1865. — Alpine  Auriculas  — I have  a lot  of  alpine 
and  other  Auriculas,  which  I planted  when  done  flowering 
this  spring  in  a small  reserve  garden  for  the  summer,  and 
intend  to  plant  them  out  again  this  autumn  in  the  place 
they  occupied  in  the  spring.  They  are  now  coming  into 
flower,  and  I wish  to  know  if  I should  take  off  the  blooms 
or  let  them  alone  ?— Ankrley. 

1866. — Transplanting;  trees.— I have  a plantation 
of  Austrian  Pine,  &c.,  too  thick.  It  is  about  7 feet  high  or 
so.  I need  young  trees,  and  understand  they  should  be 
dug  round  the  season  before  planting.  Would  it  do  to 
dig  now  ? One  forgets  or  has  less  time  in  spring,  and  then 
if  I dug  now,  and  if  in  this  autumn  fibrous  roots  are  made, 
could  I transplant  next  spring  ? — Felix  qui  potuit. 

1867. — Utilising  wild  Ferns  and  Grasses  for 
grounds.— I have  to-day  had  a boy  planting  wild  Fern 
(Bracken)  roots  among  my  shrubbery.  Hope  it  is  not  too 
late.  What  other  sorts  of  Fern  would  grow  thus  and 
beautify  a north  country  place  ? They  must  be  hardy  and 
cheap.  What  other  things  beside,  say.  Broom  and  Prim- 
roses, could  I utilise  these  to  furnish  ? What  sort  of  Grasses  ? 
— Syngenstonn. 

1868. — Upright  cordon  fruit-trees.— I have 
planted  about  fifty  of  these  about  a year  ago,  but  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  prune  the  side  shoots.  What  length 
should  they  be  allowed  to  grow  from  the  main  stem  ? 
They  consist  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries.  One 
of  the  Cherries  has  a great  deal  of  gum  on  the  stem.  Is  it 
advisable  to  take  it  up  and  substitute  another  tree,  or  let 
it  take  its  chance  ?— Lex. 

1869. — Green-flies  on  Plum-trees.— In  the  spring 
of  last  year  two  young  Pyramid  Plum-trees  were  planted 
in  my  garden.  This  year  they  have  both  fruited  remark- 
ably well,  but  just  as  the  fruit  was  ripening  the  under 
sideB  of  the  leaves  were  covered  with  small  light  green- 
flies, which  caused  the  leaves  to  drop  off,  and  one  tree  is 
now  leafless.  The  stems  look  healthy  at  present.  Will 
someone  please  to  suggest  a remedy  ?— P.  H. 

1870. — Making  a fountain.— I am  desirous  of 
making  a small  fountain(about  4 feet  to  6 feet  in  diameter) 
on  the  lawn,  and  shall  be  glad  of  a few  hints  on  construc- 
tion, best  materials,  and  prices?  I command  a good 
supply  of  water  and  plenty  of  pressure.  My  idea  is  to  dig 
a hole  and  form  a basin  of  concrete,  and  shape  to  fancy, 
then  with  coke  and  cement  make  the  small  caves,  arches, 
&c.,  and  introduce  water  plants  and  a few  fish. — R.  E.  B. 

1871. — Unfruitful  Apple-trees.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  advice  respecting  treatment  of  Appl»trees? 
Last  year  they  scarcely  bore  any  fruit,  and  this  season, 
although  there  is  a pretty  good  crop,  they  are  all  falling  off 
before  arriving  at  maturity.  I cannot  tell  the  age  of 
trees,  but  they  may  be  old,  although  not  a great  size,  as 
this  is  an  old  Northumbrian  house.  The  bark  is  very 
much  encrusted  with  Grey  Lichen,  as  are  also  all  the  trees. 
— Bavington. 

1872. — Treatment  of  an  Arum  Lily.— I have  a 
very  fine  Arum  Lily,  which  I have  just  pouted  up  in  an 
8-inch  pot ; soil : loam,  with  a small  proportion  of  sand. 
It  has  been  bedded  out  since  the  end  of  May.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  if  I should  allow  the  suckers  to  grow,  or 
should  I interfere  with  it  in  any  way  ? There  are  two  main 
growths,  and  eight  suckers  at  present.  I could  not  divide 
it  when  repotting,  as  all  the  growths  come  from  the  same 
stool  or  root. — W.  Harris. 

1873.  — Cutting  down  Clematises.  — Should 
Clematis  Jackmani  and  Jackmani  alba  be  cut  down  every 
year  or  not,  as  I find  that  my  alba  usually  flowers  in  the 
spring  as  well  as  in  the  autumn,  and  whether  is  it  wise  to 
let  the  plants  grow  at  random,  as  some  writers  recommend, 
especially  when  they  are  grown  up  the  house  side  ?— 
Memphis. 

1874. — Grapes  shanking  — I have  a conservatory 
50  feet  long,  which  has  Vines  overhead,  such  as  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  one  Muscat,  with  a 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  beside  it.  The  Grapes  are  shanking. 
Would  the  cause  be  too  many  pot  plants  under  the  Vine, 
and  over  my  border  ? There  are  230  plants  over  the  4 feet 
wide  border  on  a stage — Begonias,  Drachmas,  Maiden-hair 
Ferns,  and  many  other  plants.  The  Vine-border  is  4 feet 
wide  ; bricked  sides ; good  span  house  ; sun  all  day. — 
Sickly  Vine. 

1876.— Tea  Roses.  — Some  dozens  of  Tea  Roses  on  a 
south  border  here,  well  protected,  planted  in  February, 
1891,  bore  a good  crop  of  bloom  in  June  and  July  this  year, 
then  threw  up  fresh  wood  with  quantities  of  buds  ; these 
have  not  opened,  but  have  rotted  away,  most  of  them 
thickly  covered  with  minute  flies  ; mildew  appeared  on 
some,  and  remains,  notwithstanding  dustings  of  sulphur. 
Green-fly  was  only  ‘ kept  at  bay  ” by  weekly  washings  of 
soft-soap  and  Quassia,  prepared  as  often  directed  in  your 
paper.  The  trees  were  not  neglected  as  to  watering  all 
the  summer.  They  are  all  dwarfs,  and  have  perhaps  been 
planted  too  closely— about  2 feet  apart.  Any  advice  as  to 
present  treatment  will  be  most  welcome  ?— Novice. 
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1876.— Growing  Tomatoes,  etc.— Having  asma.ll, 
soan -roofed  hot  house,  1 am  anxious  to  put  it  to  profitable 
use  Could  I grow  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  and  Melons  in 
“ throughout  the  year  with  any  prospect  of  success 
Also,  what  flowering  pot  plants  could  I grow  under  them  . 

— E.  M. 

1877  —Mushroom-growing.— I am  about  to  re- 
makemy  hotbed,  and  want  to  »®y”'end?  ^°i 

Mushroom  growing  (the  frame  is  9 feet  in  length)  and  1 

have  been  fairly  successful  this  season.  I am  going  to 
cover  over  the  horse-dung  with  a 0 inch  layer  of  tan  and 
over  that  a 3-inch  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  1. 
Should  I put  t he  tan  where  the  pieces  of  Mushroom i brick 
snrwn  will  be?  2.  Should  the  spawn  be  in  the  stable- 
inanure  or  under  the  tan  ? 3.  If  no  tan,  should  the  spawn 
be  between  the  earth  and  manure  f— W.  1- . 

1878  —A  house  border— I have  a border  about  a 
yard  wide  running  under  the  wall  of  my  house,  which 
faces  south,  and  so  is  rather  dry  and  warm.  I should  like 
to  have  a few  dwarf  Roses,  about  six  II  P dark-reds  and 
pink  and  four  dwarf  Teas  in  various  colours,  also  two 
Moss  Would  this  be  a suitable  place  for  them,  and  would 
some  good  correspondent  kindly  tell  me  the  most  suit- 
able kinds?  In  the  spaces  between  the  Itosea  f think  ol 
planting  Gladioli  and  Lilies,  with  a row  or  two  of  Hyacinths 
in  front  for  spring,  and  then  Asters  for  summer  and 
autumn.  Would  these  do?— North  Shropshire. 

1879.— Making  a Strawberry-bed,  &C.-I  am 
moving  to  a fresh  house  at  the  quarter,  and  wish  to  make 
a new  Strawberry-bed  in  the  garden,  but,  of  course,  shall 
have  no  manure  from  my  stable  to  start  with,  and  am  un- 
able to  get  any  where  I am  going.  Would  it  do  as  well  to 
manure  the  young  plants  later  on?  If  so,  what  time  of 
\ ear  and  how  ? Is  there  any  artificial  manure  I could  dig 
in  pro  tem.!  1 find  the  Espalier  Apple  and  Pear-trees 
have  grown  along  the  paths  as  far  as  they  can.  Must  I cut 
back  the  boughs  to  an  eligible  lateral  branch  to  train 
along  again  ? If  so,  how  much  ought  I to  cut  off  I— ObD 
Subscriber. 

1880— Cucumber-plants  in  a tub. — I have  a glass- 
house, sun  on  it  all  day.  In  it  I have  two  Cucumber- 
plants,  both  growing  in  same  tub.  One  has  about  forty 
blooms  upon  it,  male,  every  one  of  them  ; the  other  has 
fruit  formed  about  11  inches,  with  buds  on  end,  but  no 
flowers,  not  one,  and  apparently  no  sign  of  a male  bud 
upon  it  ; in  fact,  if  there  is  such  a thing,  I should  say 
that  one  plant  is  a male  and  the  other  a female.  Can  any- 
thing bo  done?  I am  rather  anxious,  as  it  is  getting 
jate. — E.  J.  D.  _ tt 

1881.— Treatment  of  a lawn.— Will  “J.  C.  C.” 
kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  treatment  of  a lawn  that  is 
badly  infested  with  Plantain  and  other  weeds  ? I notice  in 
a recent  issue  of  Gardening  that  he  condemns  the  use  o 
lawn-sand,  and  I quite  agree  with  him,  as  I applied  a cask 
of  it  last  year,  and  it  certainly  killed  the  Daisies,  and  to  a 
very  large  extent  the  Plantain  too,  but  greatly  disfigured 
the  Grass,  and  this  season  seedlings  have  appeared  in  thou- 
sands. My  master  proposes  to  give  it  a heavy  dressing  of 
stable-manure,  but  my  opinion  is  that  lime  and  soil,  oi 
lime  and  charcoal-dust  (the  latter  can  be  had  here  at  63,6(1. 
per  load,  cartage  included)  would  be  better,  as  it  would  be 
likely  to  thicken  the  turf  and  encourage  it  to  spread, 
while  the  former  would  only  encourage  rank,  coarse  growth 
Is  this  so?— Dick  Swivf.ller. 


1882  — Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose— Two-year-old  estab- 
lished trees  here  threw  out  strong  growths  close  to  base  in 
summer  of  1891.  These  have  grown  from  10  feet  to  15  feet 
long,  but  have  not  bloomed  this  year.  A gardener  friend 
calls  them  watery  growths,  and  says  they  shoulf J?a?® 
been  cut  off  at  once.  I have  never  heard  of  such,  though 
I have  been  reading  Gardening  for  some  years,  and  I care- 
fully preserved  these  new  growths,  glad  to  have  new  wood 
starting  from  the  base.  They  are  not  suckers,  and  I had  in- 
tended cutting  out  old  wood  to  make  room  for  them. 
What  would  be  advisable  ? The  trees  are  growing  against 
my  house,  and  had  been  neglected  for  some  years,  until  I 
came  into  possession  in  1890,  when  1 removed  some  of  the 
old  soil,  and  gave  them  a dressing  of  half-decayed  cow- 
manure.  The  old  wood  has  borne  lots  of  bloom  this  } ear, 
but  is  now  rather  orowded. — Novice. 

18S3.— Treatment  of  a Pig-tree.— I have  a Fig- 
tree  in  my  garden,  on  the  wall  facing  south.  It  coveis 
some  30  feet  of  wall,  but  I hardly  ever  get  half  a dozen 
1-Vs  off  it.  It  is  an  old  tree,  but  in  good  health  and 
vigour.  I have  cut  in  the  roots,  and  at  this  present 
moment  it  has  plenty  of  fruits  on  it,  most  of  them  as  big 
as  small  Beans,  but  I suspect  that,  as  in  former  years, 
these  will  be  of  no  use.  One  of  your  correspondents,  I 
see,  sa\  s that  no  fruit  bigger  than  a Pea  now  will  come  in 
for  next  year.  Is  this  so?  Is  it  any  good  trying .to  pre- 
serve  the  larger  fruit  by  covering  in  the  winter  r (The  Tip, 

I believe,  is  a Brown  Turkey.)  I am  thinking  this  year  of 
digging  it  up  and  trying  a young  tree.  But  would  not 
the  young  tree  behave  in  the  same  way — r.e.,  bear  a lot  of 
fruit  in  the  autumn  which  will  come  to  nothing  t I have 
just  been  reading  an  article  on  l'igs  in  Gardening,  ' ol- 
VIII  pa-e  503.  The  writer  seems  to  be  successful  with 
his  trees? but  the  only  hint  I can  get  to  add  to . what J 
already  do  to  mine  is  to  keep  it  thinner.  Will  someone 
help  me  ?— E.  W.  L. 

1881.— Fruit  dropping  off  Peach-trees— Will 
*•  J.  C.  C.”  or  some  other  correspondent  tell  me  the  causes 
of  the  dropping  off  of  the  fruit  from  Peach-trees?  I have 
a large  well-ventilated  house,  in  which  I grow  three  Necta- 
rine and  two  Peach-trees.  They  all  set  their  fruit  remark- 
ably well,  for  to  thin  them  a foot  apart  I took  off  over 
4,000.  The  Nectarines  have  or  are  now  ripening  well,  ana 
keep  well  on  the  trees  ; but  on  one  Peach-tree  they  get  to 
be  about  the  size  of  a large  owl’s  egg,  and  four  out  oi  six 
drop  off.  All  the  trees  are  planted  in  precisely  the  same 
compost,  consisting  of  good  turf,  well  drained  (as  ours 
is  a sandy  soil),  a lot  of  crushed  bones,  a fair 
quantity  of  lime  rubbish,  and  in  the  fruiting  season  a 
little  sheep  manure  is  put  on  the  top.  My  gardener 
waters  them  every  four  days  in  winter,  and  when  me 
fruit-buds  are  expanding  every  other  day,  and  as  they  are 
crettinsr  ripe  every  day.  The  quantity  used  to  each  tree  is 
two  ordinary  watering-cans  (about  2 gallons).  In  summer 
time  they  are  well  syringed  (have  never  any  green  nj ), 
Quissia-ohips  being  used  to  the  water,  and  only  the  last 
few  days  a slight  suspicion  of  red-spider.  If  anyone  would 
unswer  the  question  why  this  particular  sort  (Hale  s Ear  > 
Peach)  and  none  of  the  Nectarines  fall  off,  he  would 
greatly  oblige  ?— A Pertlexed  Amateur. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  qivtn  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
anmers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

iqqk Araucarias  (f-  Childs). — Yes,  these  are  splen- 

did ornamental  plants,  and  they  will  thrive  in  a coob 
house  having  just  the  frost  excluded.  The  only  tmng 
about’ them  iS  the  wanting  of  plenty  of  root and Iso 
consequently  when  young  they  appear  to 
laree  pots.  They  should  be  potted  in  good  loam,  and  be 
thoroughly  drained.  The  best  kinds  for  your  purpose  are 
A.  excelsa,  A.  Cunninghami,  and  A.  Cooki.— J.  J- 

1886  -Cycads  (Australia). -1  cannot  say  what 
species  ym.  have  received  from  your  friend.  Some  of  the 
Australian  kinds  are  very  handsome.  You  better  s 
them  upon  a moist  bottom  until  you  see  them  begin  t 
show  signs  of  roots  and  snoots,  and,  as  you  say  thej  are 
young  plants,  they  will  in  all  probability  soon  begin  to 
grow?  These  plants  require  stove  temperature.  Cycads 
fhould  be  more  widely  grown  than  they  are,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  popular.— J.  J.  ~ 

ioot T.pncad.end.ron.  or  the  Silv©r*t>r©0*  • 

Hansard  sends  me  some  leaves  of  this  plant,  which  e as 
received  from  the  Cape  with  seeds,  and  he  asks  what  ne 
shall  do  with  them?  I should  say  that  to  sow  them  an 
to  grow  them  is  the  best  advice  I can  give  him.  L-  ar»?“ 
teuin  is  the  Wittle-bloom  of  the  Boers.  It  makes  an 
tree  with  age,  but  in  a young  state  is  a great  ornament  to 
a warm  greenhouse.  Sow  the  seeds  at  once,  and  keep 
them  in  the  stove  through  the  winter.— J.  J. 

is«4  -R  Vinna.laq (J.  Hawlree).— This  is  the  genus  to 
which  the  plant  leaf  you  send  belongs,  but  lam  nnable  to 
say  which  species  it  is  ; besides,  I should  think  the  plant 
has  not  gained  sufficient  strength  yet  to  enable  it  to  be 
dhtingmshed.  Rhopalas  are  very  ornamental  plants,  but 
thev  have  a disagreeable  odour,  which  I cannot  relish.  T } 
belong  to  the  Proteaceous  family,  and  are  mostly  natives 
of  Brazil.  They  should  be  potted  in  about  equal  parts  of 
neat  and  loam,  made  sandy.  During  their  growth  they 
should  be  kept  in  the  Btove,  but  afterwards,  when  hard 
ened,  they  make  very  fine  ornaments  in  the  greenhouse 

°rir« -The  Elephant  Hawk  Moth  (Chsrocampa 
i-lnenorl  (T.  Smithen).— Thisisthe  name  of  the  caterpillar 
sent  which  you  say  has  stripped  your  bed  of  Fuchsias. 
The  insect  when  it  is  hatched  from  the  pupa  is  one  of  the 
handsomesrof  all  the  Hawk  Moths.  I have  little  doub 
Uni  von  can  easily  find  some  more  caterpillars  in  your 
neighbourhood  which  if  kept  will  soon  go  into  the  pupa 
state  and  hateh  about  the  end  of  next  May  or  the  beginning 
of  June  Thts  isan  insect  which  I have  observed  to  be  more 
common  in  Ireland  than  anywhere  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

It  usually  feeds  upon  the  WUlow  Herb  Ihav  e occasio 
ally  seen  it  upon  the  Vine  and  the  Fuchsia.  . - 

(/^•^^Sme  S J 

if  in  the  open  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dar’f*?“!hirlt . 
success  and  you  will  not  fail  to  be  well  pleased  with  it.  I 
have  seen  it  grown  in  quantities  in  the  open  air  in . the 

t i in  nla.OcS  where  they  hRd  been  planted 

Safe •”»"?  nK 

too"  ’ The  ground  must  be  well  drained,  and  the  sod 

trod  down  and  made  firm  about  them.— J.  J- _ 

colnmoifiy^^w^^s^oar^o^^^fian^^are^t^^Sunitoivs 

with  insects,  than  can  be  in  a state  of  nature.  J.  Jar\  . 


Naming  fruit  — Readers  who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind, 
areally  assist  in  its  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take 'o  name  four  varieties  at  a time,  and  these  only  when 
tt  abo™ directions  are  observed.  ^paiA  ^M  wMbe 
refused.  Any  communication  respecting  P^nts »r 
should  always  accompany  the 

be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  IllcbtrateK,  37, 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W .0. 

Names  of  fruit -/ton  A’egit^  Prioe  -Pear  B^rr4 

d- Anjou. Woolston. — Specimen  rotten,  but  looks  uge  a 

rnstird  Annie E.  Ilamlyn.—  Apple  looks  like  Co^ush 

GUlvHowtr  — - F.  L.  K.- Apples  1 and  2 not  recognised  : 

3 White  Codlin  ; 4,  Downton. G.  Pride««a:— Crtour 

Annie  Yorkshire  Beauty.  Other  specimen,  W bite  Cod- 
lin  La.  B.  C— Apples  : 1,  Roundway’s  Magnum  Bonum 

2,  Ilawthornden  ; 3,  Cellini ; 4,  Not  recognised. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

* Any  communications  respecting  {W? 

wss&ra  = 

t rated,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
t ato  ^^^Fmfkm^bu^s^cinMn^was  Tvery^stal^one—— 

(?.* " IFa  — Adi  an  turn  Capin^veneris-—^- 

Thorn  A,. pie  (Datura  Stramomum).-^ 

Lily  (Gillum  tigrmum) • — A. r Belg  ; 4,  Aster 

acris  ; 2,  Aster  Amelias  , 3,  Aster  f ® T’,p,  flnthlig 

Doromcum.jiend ^“,",,,^11  Antennaria  species;  2, 
Erytigtom  blivienanum;  3.  Eryngium  arne^s™,.  4 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  a lad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 

do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  werie* 

take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  OT.l^irlueneS 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Tib  —We  think  that  the  vigorous  young  Peach-trees  can 
certainly  be  moved  with  success.  From  the  aPPf?r“°5e  ?! 
the  leaves  sent  the  trees  have  evidently  ^een  aJlow«i  to 
become  a prey  to  red-spider.  * • r ur  s: 

again  near  the  surface. 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

iaQ,  ntooaqed  fowls— Will  someone  be  kind 
enough  t? lefme  know  the  kind  of  dise^myfowlssuff  er 
from  v They  go  lame  in  one  leg  and  then  die.  it  is 
curious  toinyg  to  me,  as  I have  had  fowls  lor  years,  and 
never  knew  such  a complaint  before,  a. 

1620.— Fowls  for  show  — 1,  ‘‘  A Tn  o vice 
must  not  be  in  too  great  a hurry  with  hischicks  , 
thev  may  be  ev'erything  he  can  wish  presently. 
The  face  of  the  Spanish  fowl  must  be  a pure 
white,  and  any  other  colour  interferes  with  the 
success  of  the  bird  in  a competition  for  prizes. 
Nothing  can  be  done  to  get  rid  ot  any  na‘ 
defect,  as  trimming  is  not  allowed.  Bird 
intended  for  exhibition  should  have  the  best 
foods  procurable,  but  not  too  much  of  anything 
or  they  will  tire  of  it,  and  in  this  state  they 
make  no  progress.  A little  Hemp-seed  twice  a 
week  helps  to  give  colour  to  the ^omba,  and 
puts  a gloss  on  the  plumage.  3,  Birds  in  pro 
naration  for  exhibition  are  generally  kept  in 
straw-covered  pens,  in  order  that  they  shall  not 
be  soUed  by  the  dirt  in  which  they  delight  to 
scratch.  A green  field  would  keep  birds  per- 
fectly clean  ; but  the  sun,  if  at  all  powerful,  as 
well 'as  the  weather  generally,  would  not_  im- 
prove the  colour  of  the  face.  As  the 
birds  are  probably  not  first-class  specimens.  I 
strongly  advise  him  to  attend  some  good  show 
before  ' he  enters  them  for  competition. 

D°l62l!  — Unsatisfactory  poultry.  — 

the  querist  sure  that  there  is  no  egg-eatet 
amongst  her  hens,  or  that  the  are  not  g 
in  stray  nests  where  she  cannot  find  them  . lhe 
brood/ hens  would  certainly  interfere  with  th 
eag  average  ; still,  only  three  eggs  at  the  most 
from  twelve  hens  seems  a very  poor  yield,  and 
I should  think  such  a return  would  be  an  lm- 
nossibility  from  well-fed  fowls.  It  seems  how- 

ever  that  the  fowls  are  really  very  indifferen 

i»y«™. « iudge 

FuJunTwefind  the  average  but  34  eggs  per  hen, 
and  that  for  more  than  five  months,  or  l.>i  J ■ 
To  show  what  a ridiculously  low'  return  this  is,  I 
-t°  stl  . t from  two  very  old  hens  this 

may  mention  that  from  t when  they 


a ur  Hrnd'-rson. — 1,  veronica  spioaw. , — — .;  , =r. 

-h.  IF. -The  Stanhopea  fiower  was  quito^spoiled  ^b.^ 

G -Numbers  all  deuehed  ernnot  name, 
fronds.  — N.  &-f(I—Send  specimens 

again,  and  number  them.; B.  C.  B.  Bentley^  E °la- 

n i m jasminoides ; 2,  Justicia  earoea  —H  . ^--G  FhJ  to 
Lc/deeandra  ; 2,  Ssdu^ “keTOet 
Iresine  Herbsti. -Lyri  a.  i louc.  ljo  />.,» 

ssrrHTSsii 

XSrAvi: •“  “ 

pieces.  Send  flowers  to  a grower. 


It  art  afresh  Birds  at  liberty  do  not  require 

1 ,F  , of  £pSOm-salts  and  Black 

gained  y th  wouid  check  laymg,  whilst 

SC  U?e  .1  r. PP«  -O.U  u likely  t,  make 
the  birds  unhealthy.— Dot  lti.  g. 

birds. 

1893.— Young 

tail  Pigeons  breed  j (e^  the  old  birds  princi- 

die  before  they  are; fledg^  ***£  other  fc>od  I ough 
pally  on  Peas  »nd  Bari  j .1  ^ their  y0ung  ones  ? I 

SiB  on  the  gubjeoti— 

C.  H P. 
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AUTUMN  DIGGING. 

During  the  present  and  the  following  month 
in  many  gardens  all  vacant  plots  of  ground  will 
be  either  deeply  dug,  ridged,  or  trenched,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Such  a course  sounds  rational 
enough,  and  undoubtedly  many  soils  are  bene- 
fited by  such  action,  but  not  all.  I daresay  I 
have  one  of  the  most  stubborn  soils  that  it  is 
possible  to  work,  aud  such  as  some  people  would 
jump  to  the  conclusion  as  just  the  soil  that 
would  require  autumn  digging  to  get  it  into  a 
friable  condition.  Such  is  not  the  case,  and  I 
never  feel  the  least  anxious  to  get  it  turned  up 
before  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Eebruaiy. 
True,  we  might  by  the  practice  of  autumn 
digging  have  an  inch  or  so  of  the  surface  brought 
into  a pulverised  state  by  the  time  required  for 
sowing  or  planting  in  the  early  spring  months, 
but  this  would  be  the  only  advantage,  as  the 
under  soil  would  be  a wet  and  unkindly  mass. 
All  clay  soils  are  not  alike,  and  the  autumn  and 
winter  rains  act  differently  upon  them.  Many 
people  dig  the  ground  over  merely  to  have  it 
tidy  for  the  winter,  or  to  get  the  work  forward. 
Certainly  autumn  digging  has  its  advantages, 
and  where  such  a course  will  benefit  the  soil 
nothing  can  be  said  against  it.  By  the  time 
this  appears  in  print  many  will  be  thinking  of 
proceeding  with  the  work,  and  some  probably 
will  be  entering  on  fresh  duties  with  a totally 
different  soil  to  what  they  may  have  been  ac- 
customed to.  There  are  mote  mistakes  made 
with  clay  soils  than  any  other,  as  those  which 
are  easily  workable  with  a due  amount  of 

San  d or  grit  in  their  composition  may  generally 
be  gob  into  a pulverised  condition  if  worked  at 
any  time,  whether  autumn,  winter,  or  spring. 
Firm  ground  always  lies  drier  during  the  winter 
than  that  which  has  been  autumn  dug,  and  if 
anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  try  for  himself.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  turn  a portion  up  in  the 
autumn,  and  then  during  a dry  time  in 
February  to  turn  up  a portion  of  undug 
along  with  the  former  and  note  the  differ- 
ence. Those  people  who  may  only  have  had 
soil  to  deal  with  which  crumbles  to  pieces 
almost  as  soon  as  touched  are  not  aware  of  the 
difficulties  there  are  to  contend  against  in  get- 
ting heavy  clayey  soil  into  a fine  tilth.  Such 
soils,  certainly  when  properly  worked,  are 
generally  highly  productive,  so  every  means 
should  be  taken  to  bring  them  into  a friable 
condition.  Upon  our  very  heavy  clay  soil  all 
ground  not  under  crops  I hoe  and  clean  over 
during  a dry  time  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  expose 
the  surface  as  much  as  possible.  Upon  such 
exposed  ground  the  frost  takes  as  much  or  even 
more  effect  than  it  does  on  a loose  surface.  By 
leaving  the  ground  undug,  but  free  from  weeds 
and  rubbish,  until  during  a dry  time  at  any 
period  in  the  month  of  February,  I guarantee 
that  in  three  weeks  or  a month  after  that  date 
the  soil  will  work  like  the  proverbial  bed  of 
ashes.  Upon 

Firm  undug  ground  the  rains  are  drained 
away  through  the  channels  formed  by  worms. 
In  my  remarks  on  digging  I have  not  alluded  to 


the  tools  which  I consider  the  best  for  the  work, 
and  this  is  a good  five-tined  fork.  This  useful 
garden  tool  should  be  used  in  every  possible 
instance.  Spades  should  only  be  used  for  work- 
ing over  very  light  ground.  On  some  soils 
autumn  digging  is  an  advantage,  if  only  from 
the  fact  of  the  ground  being  dug  over,  so  as  to 
push  the  work  forward  before  the  busy  period 
arrives,  but  I would  never  hurry  the  work  on 
this  account  alone.  I never  remembered  ground 
to  have  worked  better  than  it  did  during  the 
commencement  of  March,  as  the  winter  frosts 
took  such  an  effect  upon  the  soil,  and  then  the 
spell  of  fine  weather  which  occurred  during 
February  enabled  the  digging  to  be  speedily 
performed.  I know  several  instances  where 
people  lamented  the  condition  of  their  land 
during  the  winter  months,  thinking  that  on 
account  of  its  not  being  turned  up  in  the  autumn 
it  would  work  badly  during  the  following 
spring,  but  they  were  agreeably  surprised, 
and  the  experience  thus  gained  was  a lesson 
well  taught  for  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
soil.  It  must  be  understood  that  by  leaving 
these 

Clay  soils  to  be  dug  at  t he  time  stated  they 
require  from  three  weeks  to  a month  from  the 
time  of  digging  to  cropping,  for  if  sowing  should 
immediately  follow  the  soil  would  be  so  tough 
and  leathery  that  the  seed  would  fail  to  ger- 
minate, or  the  seedlings  grow  kindly  afterwards. 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  discretion  is 
needed,  and,  such  being  the  case,  I do  not  think 
anyone  will  regret  February  digging  for  heavy 
clay  soils.  Where  autumn  digging  may  be 
practised  the  soil  should  be  thrown  up  as 
roughly  as  possible,  and  the  old  practice  of 
ridging  may  be  carried  out  with  advantage. 
Unless  for  getting  rid  of  the  larvte  of  insects, 
very  light  soils  are  best  dug  just  before  crop- 
ping, as  being  thus  in  better  condition  for  the 
well-doing  of  the  future  crop,  and  the  manure  is 
also  more  available  for  the  crops.  Y. 


1772  —Dahlias  for  show.  — Strong  plants 
are  raised  in  the  spring  and  planted  out  as  early 
as  possible  (when  all  fear  of  frost  is  past)  on  a 
well-trenched  piece  of  ground  in  the  open.  The 
rows  should  not  be  less  than  6 feet  apart,  8 feet 
would  be  better,  to  allow  of  plenty  of  space  to 
get  up  and  down  the  rows  to  attend  to  the 
plants  in  staking  and  watering  them.  The 
plants  should  have  4 feet  of  space  between  each 
other.  The  side-shoots  should  be  disbudded  to 
about  four  to  each  plant,  restricting  them  to 
this  number,  removing  all  other  growths,  and 
limiting  the  number  of  blooms  to  about  six  on 
each  plant.  During  dry  weather  the  plants 
must  have  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots,  and 
occasional  soakings  with  liquid-manure  will  be  of 
the  greatest  aid  in  developing  the  blooms  as 
seen  at  shows.  A mulching  of  partly-decayed 
horse-manure  should  be  spread  on  the  ground 
between  the  plants  to  conserve  moisture. — 
S.  P. 

1781.— Treatment  of  Spiraea  japonica.— Cut 
the  plants  up  into  pieces  with  two  or  three  good  crowns 
apiece,  and  plant  out  18  inches  apart  in  a bed  of  sandy 
loam  that  has  been  well  dug  and  manured.  Keep  moist, 
and  in  two  years  you  will  have  a lot  of  strong  clumps,  just 
the  thing  for  forcing.— B.  C.  R. 


CHRYS  ANTHE  MUMS. 

1861.— Grub  in  Chrysanthemums.— 

The  plants  have  been  attacked  by  a leaf-mining 
maggot  similar  to  that  which  attacks  Celery, 
and  is  often  very  troublesome  in  the  spring  and 
during  June  and  July.  The  maggot  can  easily 
be  seen  under  the  skin  of  the  leaves,  where  it 
secretes  itself  and  quickly  destroys  the  tissues, 
giving  a serious  check  to  the  plant.  Hand- 
picking, persistently  followed,  is  the  only  effi- 
cacious remedy  I know  of.  Either  squeeze  the 
part  of  the  leaf  where  the  maggot  is  seen  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  or  pick  them  out  with 
the  point  of  a knife.  “ Scotia  ” should  remove 
them  at  once,  as  the  leaves  of  the  plants  must, 
by  this  time,  be  in  a peculiar  plight,  it  being  so 
long  since  the  time  when  the  maggot  generally 
commences  its  attack. — E.  M. 

This  grub  is  very  troublesome  some 

seasons.  It  attacked  my  plants  last  year  most 
furiously,  and  if  I had  not  persistently  followed 
it  up  by  hand,  my  plants  would  have  been  quite 
spoiled  ; as  it  was,  most  of  the  lower  leaves 
were  injured.  I followed  up  the  grubs  with  the 
point  of  a knife  and  killed  them.  Every  day  the 
plants  were  looked  over,  a man  doing  little  else, 
and  the  pest  was  in  time  exterminated. — J.  D.  E. 

1850.  — Sulphate  of  ammonia  for 
Chrysanthemums.— When  the  buds  are 
the  size  of  Marrow-fat  Peas  the  plants  would 
benefit  by  the  aid  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  given 
in  a liquid  manure  form  at  the  rate  of  half-a- 
tablespoonful  to  four  gallons  of  water  twice 
a week,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  until  a full  tablespoonful  is  used  in 
the  quantity  of  water  given.  Under  no  con- 
ditions must  the  plants  receive  this  stimulant 
if  they  are  not  well  supplied  with  roots.  To  give 
weakly  grown,  or  plants  with  but  few  active 
roots,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  means  anj  thing  but 
success,  as  also  does  the  application  of  this 
stimulant  in  a dry  state  by  sprinkling  it  on  the 
surface,  as  is  sometimes  recommended  ; the 
consequence  is  the  roots  are  burnt,  and  the 
growth  of  the  plant  checked. — E.  M. 

If  the  plants  are  at  all  backward  or 

wanting  in  vigour  you  may  give  the  plants  one 
dose  just  before  the  buds  begin  to  appear,  say, 
the  beginning  of  August ; but  otherwise  this  is 
unnecessary.  As  soon  as  the  buds  are  fairly 
set  another  watering  may  be  given,  if  necessary. 
It  has  the  effect  of  promoting  root  action,  and 
then  any  other  kind  of  manure  applied  soon 
afterwards  is  assimilated  at  once.  One  applica- 
tion a week  from  about  the  middle  of  September 
until  the  flowers  begin  to  expand  will  be  per- 
fectly safe,  but  do  not  exceed  this,  and  take 
care  to  give  diluted  stable-liquid,  soot-water, 
some  solid  fertiliser,  or  a rich  top-dressing,  as 
well  as  some  pure  water,  between  each  applica- 
tion. Do  not,  in  any  case,  exceed  half  an  ounce 
to  the  gallon,  and  at  first  it  is  safer  to  give  it 
slightly  weaker  than  this.  Judgment,  based  on 
experience  and  observation,  is  much  the  best 
guide  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  far  better 
than  any  hard  and  fast  rules. — B.  C.  R. 

1827.— A coil  boiler.— A coil  of  1-inch  tubing  with 
four  turns  and  about  9 inches  in  diameter  (inside,  and 
measuring  the  upper  lap)  will  be  amply  large  enough  to 
heat  50  feet  of  4-inch  piping.— B.  C.  R. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Mignonette  coining  into  bloom  must  be  placed  near  the 
glass,  and  not  overwatered,  though,  of  course,  the  soil 
must  be  kept  moist.  The  best  soil  for  Mignonette  is  a 
rather  holding  loam,  mixing  with  it  a fourth  of  very  old 
manure  and  just  a sprinkling  of  old  plaster  or  charcoal 
broki  n line.  I have  on  several  occasions  had  Mignonette 
very  good  planted  out  in  the  borders  of  the  conservatory, 
and  if  the  seeds  are  picked  off  it  becomes  shrub- like  in 
habit,  and  flowers  continuously,  though,  as  the  plants  in- 
crease in  age  and  size,  the  flower-spikes  become  smaller. 
Soot-water  is  a valuable  stimulant  tor  this  plant,  whether 
grown  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  the  borders.  Soot-water  is 
also  a most  useful  stimulant  to  give  Camellias  at  this  season. 

It  imparts  a dark -green  colour  to  the  foliage,  and  aids  the 
swelling  buds.  A good  many  years  ago  I had  charge  of  a 
range  of  large  plant-houses,  including  a conservatory, 
Camellia-house,  and  Orangery.  At  the  top  of  the  boiler- 
house  at  the  back  was  fixed  a very  large  iron  tank,  which 
received  all  the  water  which  came  from  the  roof,  and  as 
nothing  but  coals  were  burnt  the  water  was  considerably 
impregnated  with  soot  gathered  from  the  roofs  of  houses 
and  sheds,  and  the  plants  always  did  well  watered  with 
this  water  from  the  tank.  Where  soot  is  used  as  a liquid- 
manure  it  should  be  tied  up  in  a bag  and  placed  in  a large 
tub  or  tank,  and  stirred  occasionally.  The  bag  will  not 
require  replenishing  often,  as  soot-water  is  best  given 
weak  and  clear  at  each  watering.  In  some  cases  a quart 
may  be  taken  from  the  tub  for  each  large  potful  (about 
three  gallons)  used  in  watering  ; in  others  a pint  may  be 
sufficient.  Many  plants  which  have  been  grown  in  cold- 
pits  and  frames  for  the  summer  should  now  be  taken  into 
a house  where  a heating  apparatus  is  available,  should  a 
very  cold  night  happen,  and  as  all  things,  are  possible, 
especially  when  dealing  with  the  weather,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  able  to  grapple  with  all  consequences  which  may 
arise.  Heaths  in  bloom  must  have  a buoyant  temperature, 
and  the  ventilation  should  be  continued,  though  in  a less 
degree  at  night.  Both  the  lilac  and  white  varieties  of 
Plumbago  ctpensis  bloom  very  freely  in  5-inch  pots.  I saw 
a large  batch  of  both  these  plants  in  very  good  condition 
in  a market  nursery  the  other  day,  and  I thought  bow  use- 
ful they  would  be  to  many  private  gardeners  through  the 
autumn,  both  for  the  conservatory  and  also  for  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  occasionally  for  the  dinner-table  for  a 
change.  Other  plants  which  are  invariably  done  well  in 
the  market-nurseries  are  the  Bouvardias  and  Genista 
fragrans.  Bouvardia  Purify  is  a great  improvement  upon 
all  other  previous  whites,  and  forms  not  a bad  substitute 
in  bouquets  for  the  Orange-blossom.  Fires  must  be  lighted 
now  in  the  afternoon  whenever  there  are  indications  of 
frost  in  the  air. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Tea  Roses  planted  out  will  still  be  in  blossom,  more  or 
less.  This  will  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  ever-popular 
Marechut  Niel,  though  in  the  case  of  old  plants  in  a light 
house  I have  gathered  occasional  blooms  up  till  quite  late  in 
autumn.  Young  vigorous  plants,  or  plants  which  have 
been  cut  down  after  blooming  with  the  view  of  producing 
the  strong  wood  to  bear  fine  blooms  in  spring,  will  not 
blossom  in  summer.  Strong  bushes  of  Laurustinus  in 
large  pots  or  tubs  will  be  a mass  of  blossom  greater  part  of 
the  winter,  and  the  flowers  coming  a pure-white  will  be 
useful  for  cutting  for  wreaths  and  bouquets  for  hand  or 
table.  Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  placed  undercover, 
either  in  the  house  or  in  some  place  outside  where  canvas 
or  other  coverings  can  be  thrown  over  on  cold  nights. 
Two  or  three  good  polfuls  of  Ilyacinthus  oandicans  will  be 
useful  now.  Half-a  dozen  bulbs  in  a (i  inch  or  7 inch  pot 
will  be  the  best  way  of  making  some  little  show  of  it.  The 
pots  can  be  plunged  outside  when  the  blossoms  fadi 
Tuberous  Begonias  can  very  easily  be  grown  in  the 
unheated  house.  It  is  true  when  this  becomes  cold  they 
will  die  down,  but  when  this  takes  place  move  the  pots  to  a 
dry  cellar,  where  the  frost  will  not  enter,  and  if  placed  in 
a corner  and  just  a litt'e  drv  litter  covered  over  them  they 
will  be  perfectly  safe  till 'the  tubers  wake  up  in  spring. 
Anyone  with  an  unheated  house  might  grow  three  or  four 
families  well,  includin','  Tuberous  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Tea 
Roses,  and  Lilies.  The  Fuchsias  and  Begonias  might  be 
taken  to  the  cellar  a3  soon  as  frost  sets  in.  and  a few  plants 
of  Laurustinus,  yellow  winter-flowering  Jasmine,  and  a few 
well-furnished  evergreen  shrubs  brought  in  to  brighten  i ' 
up  for  the  winter. 

Stove. 

The  earliest-struck  Poinsettias  and  other  winter  fiower 
ing  stove-plants  will  now  be  in  their  flowering-pots,  and 
will  bear  all  the  heat  of  the  warm  stove.  Heat  and  mois- 
ture are  necessary  at  this  stage  to  secure  fineheadsof  bracts. 
Gardenias  also  will  bear  pushing  on  now.  Dipladquias 
and  Allamandas  are  still  in  bloom,  aud  will  continue 
blooming  some  time  yet  where  the  plants  have  been  trained 
near  the  glass.  Bougainvilleas,  where  forced  back  a little, 
or  even  the  weak  shoots  removed,  will  continue  to  produce 
the  beautiful  mauve  bracts  for  some  time  yet  with  careful 
management.  Let  Amaryllis  and  other  plants  which  have 
flowered  and  matured  their  growth  go  to  rest,  and  lie  placed 
away  in  some  quiet  corner,  where  the  water-pot  may  not 
find  them.  Epiphyllums  required  to  flower  early  may  be 
moved  a few  at  a time  to  the  stove.  When  the  blossoms 
are  fairly  out  the  plants  will  do  very  well  in  a warm  con- 
servatory fill  the  flowers  fade.  It  is  often  necessary  to 
make  the  conservatory  as  gay  as  possible,  and  these  things 
from  the  stove  must  occasionally  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Perns  and  Palms. 

Those  will  now  require  a little  heat  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition.  They  may  lie  kept  in  good  order  in  a night 
temperature  of  from  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  The  Kentias  are 
among  tire  best  l’alms  for  the  conservatory  and  the  rooms, 
and  these  are  now  becoming  very  popular.  The  Seaforthia 
elegans  and  hatania  Rorboniea  soon  get  too  large  for 
moderate-sized  houses.  Cocos  Weddelliana  is  a very 
graceful  little  Palm,  and  is  not  difficult  to  grow  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  stands  well  in  rooms.  It  was  thought 
formerly  this  plant  required  a great  deal  of  heat,  but  this 
is  not  so.  Useful  Ferns  for  the  autumn  and  winter  are 


Phlebodium  aureum,  Pteris  tremula,  Pteris  cretica  cris- 
tata.  Pteris  nobilis  is  a grand  thing  in  the  way  of  crested 
ems.  Maiden  hairs  are  always  in  demand,  and  though 
some  amateur  cultivators  get  them  out  of  condition  by 
giving  too  much  water,  on  the  whole,  they  are  very  easily 
cultivated. 

Window  Gardening. 

Moderate  the  use  of  the  watering-pot.  Let  the  soil  get 
dry  sometimes  before  watering.  This  will  tend  to  harden 
and  ripen  the  growth,  and  make  it  less  susceptible  to 
n jury  from  a low  temperature.  It  is  always  as  well  to 
keep  the  young  bedding  plants  outside  as  long  as  it  is 
safe  to  do  so.  It  keeps  them  hardy,  and  has  a ripening 
influence  : hut  cover  at  night  with  mats  or  canvas  to  keep 
off  frost  and  cold  winds. 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  " Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 

results. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

The  season  is  rapidly  advancing,  frosty  nights  are  close 
at  hand— possibly  may  have  made  their  presence  felt  before 
these  fines  are  in  type— and  anything  tender  in  the  way  of 
Rants  standing  outside  in  pots  or  still  growing  in  the 
^orders  and  beds  must  be  looked  after.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  autumn  frosts  are  not  so  destructive  as  are  those 
n spring,  for  the  growth  is  hardened  by  exposure  ; hut 
those  who  do  not  care  to  run  risks  will  now  have  every- 
thing tender  placed  under  cover.  Many  Carnation  growers 
are  now  busy  setting  out  their  plants  in  beds  and  borders, 
and  the  sooner  such  work  is  done  the  better.  The  early 
struck  Pansies  and  Violas  are  also  ready  to  go  out,  hut 
cuttings  for  spring  planting  may  yet  lie  rooted.  Roses  will 
strike  better  now  than  at  any  other  season.  If  open-air 
propagation  is  adopted,  scatter  a little  old  leaf-mould 
letween  the  rows  of  cuttings  ; it  will  keep  the  soil  in  an 
equable  condition,  and  the  cuttings  will  root  quicker,  and 
there  will  be  fewer  failures  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a 
reason  why  one  cutting  should  root  and  another  close  to  it 
fail,  otherwise  than  by  saying  the  condition  of  the  wood 
provides  a cau9e.  Firm  wood  roots  better  than  that  of  a 
gross,  unripe  character  ; hence,  some  judgment  is  required 
in  selecting  the  cuttings  if  one  wishes  to  he  successful  in 
striking,  and  a bit  of  old  wood  at  the  base  adds  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  success.  Tiie  cuttings  should  he  planted  firmly, 
and  buried  at  least  half  their  length  in  the  ground.  Hoses, 
especially  Standards,  will  he  rather  dearer  than  usuil  this 
year  in  consequence  of  the  losses  last  winter  from  frost ; 
hence,  orders  should  he  placed  early  to  ensure  good  plants. 
Get  the  beds  intended  for  Roses  prepared  in  good  time, 
and  make  the  soil  good  by  adding  manure  and  old  turf. 
Labour  and  fresh  materials  of  an  improving  character 
forms  a good  investment.  Evergreen  shrubs  may  he  suc- 
cessfully transplanted  now  ; the  preparation  of  file  site  is 
important,  as  sticking  shrubs  in  the  ground  without  pre- 
paration is  not  profitable  work.  Turf  may  be  relaid  now. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Gather  early  Apples  and  Pears  before  they  fall.  Ripe 
Currants  hanging  on  north  walls  should  be  uncovered 
occasionally  if  the  coverings  are  close  woven  in  order  to 
let  the  air  in  to  dry  the  fruit ; hut  this  will  not  be  neces- 
sary where  fishing-nets  are  used.  We  are  getting  near  the 
time  when  planting  operations  may  begin.  The  preliminary 
work  may  be  taken  in  hand  at  once.  Nothing  pays  so  well 
as  a thorough  preparation  of  the  site.  In  orchard  planting 
on  Grass  the  holes  should  he  dug  some  time  bofore  the 
trees  are  planted  to  properly  aerate  the  soil,  and  the  holes 
should  he  at  least  4 feet  in  diameter.  Make  a note  of  the 
kinds  of  Apples  which  are  hearing  well  this  year.  Certain 
kinds  do  better  in  particular  districts  than  others,  and  the 
demand  will  he  for  free-bearing  kinds.  It  will  not  pay  to 
plant  trees  which  only  bear  occasionally,  even  though  the 
quality  of  erratic  bearers  may  be  good.  Root-pruning 
where  there  is  eiidence  of  overluxuriance  may  he  com 
menoed  B gin  not  less  than  4 feet  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  if  the  trees  are  large,  and  spread  the  work  o . er  several 
j ears  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  crippling  the  growth  by 
hard  pruning.  It  is  a great  advantage  in  filling  in  the 
trench  to  work  some  fresh  soil  round  the  roots.  Old  turf 
is  al.vajs  valuable,  but  few  of  us  ran  get  enough  of  it,  and 
in  many  places  it  is  too  valuable  to  use  round  Apple  and 
Pear-trees  ; hut  fresh  soil  can  be  obtained  from  the  centre 
of  the  vegetable  quarters,  and  this  will  he  a change  to  the 
fruit-trees.  Peaches  from  which  tiie  fruit  lias  been 
gathered  may  have  the  roots  lifted  and  brought  near  to 
the  surface.  Apricots  also  will  benefit  from  the  same 
treatment.  Branch  dying  will  be  less  frequent  if  more  of 
this  work  is  done.  Here  again  fresh  soil,  not  necessarily 
highly  manured  soil,  will  be  valuable.  Figs  ripeniog  their 
second  crop  under  glass  must  have  a little  warmth  in  the 
pipes.  Where  Figs  are  forced  early  they  should  not  he 
permitted  to  hear  a very  heavy  second  crop. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Thin  Winter  Spinach,  as  crowded  plants  only  hear  small 
leaves.  Late-sown  Turnips  also  must  lie  well  thinned  if 
the  bulbs  are  to  be  of  a good  size  and  hardy  enough  to 
hear  a few  degrees  of  frost.  Late  Cauliflowers  turning  in 
must  be  watched  to  prevent  injury  from  frost.  A leaf  or 
two  broken  over  the  hearts  will  suffice  for  the  present ; 
later  on  lift  the  plants  or  a part  of  them  and  plant  in  a 
deep  pit,  where  protection  can  be  given.  Cold  nights  will 
bring  on  the  Tomato  disease  among  the  open-air  plants. 
This' has  been  on  the  whole  a fairly  good  season  where 
good-sized  plants  were  put  out.  Small  plants,  except  in 
very'  warm  positions,  have  not  done  much  good  ; in  fact, 
it  hardly  pays  to  set  them  out  at  all  unless  there  is  room 
under  glass  to  give  them  a good  start,  and  get  them  strong 
before  setting  them  out.  Gather  all  fruits  of  Tomatoes  as 
soon  as  they  change  colour.  Before  frost  comes  all  fruits 
which  are  forward  enough  to  ripen  under  glass  should  be 
gathered  and  placed  in  a warm-house.  A house  where 
there  is  no  fire-heat  is  hardly  adapted  for  ripening  Toma- 
toes which  are  gathered  in  a green  state.  Plant  out  Cab- 
bages. Earth  up  Celery  and  Leeks.  Onion9  should  be 
harvested  now.  The  late  warm  bright  weather  has  fur- 
nished an  opportunity  for  getting  rid  of  weevils.  Recently 
planted  Strawberries  must  he  supplied  with  water  to  get 
t,he  plants  well  established  before  winter  sets  in  ; it  is  true 
Strawberries  will  make  roots  during  mild  weather  all 
through  the  winter,  hut  the  autumn  growth  is  valuable  in 
giving  the  plants  a firm  anchorage.  Keep  Winter  Cucum- 
bers moving  on  steadily.  Moderate  fires  will  he  necessary, 
hut  avoid  overheating  the  plants  for  the  present,  as  mode- 
rately robust  growth  will  he  more  reliable.  CO  degs.  to 
65  degs.  at  night  will  be  quite  high  enough  if  there  is  a 
comfortable  bottom-heat.  Cucumbers  do  not  require  deep 
beds  of  soil,  hut  frequent  top-dressings  are  useful. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden, 

fine  of  the  best  of  the  comparatively  few  vegetables  that 
thrive  in  a smoky  atmosphere  is  the  Scarlet  Runner,  and 
as  both  the  foliage  and  the  flowers  are  decidedly  elegant 
and  attractive,  this  is  just  the  plant  for  those  who  like  to 
combine  utility  with  ornament.  As  a matter  of  fact  this 
excellent  plant  is  in  many  a small  backy  ard  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  London  and  other  large  cities  the  only  one 
cultivated,  while  it  may  not  infrequently  he  seen  growing 
in  good-sized  boxes  piaced  on  a balcony,  window-sill,  or 
“ leads,”  and  festooning  everything  within  reach  with  its 
dark  foliage  and  showy  blossoms.  But  in  such  situations 
it  seldom  produces  much  in  the  way  of  fruit,  though  the 
plants  may  grow  and  bloom  freely  enough  ; hut  an  almost 
unlimited  root-run  in  deep  and  rich  soil  is  an  absolute 
necessity  where  anything  beyond  this  is  desired.  This 
being  granted,  aDd  a due  supply  of  moisture  afforded,  a 
good  crop  of  tender  pods  will  seldom  fail  to  result.  When 
grown  against  a wall  or  close  fence,  however,  especially  in 
very  small  or  confined  gardens,  the  plants  often  fail  to 
produce  anything  until  after  they  have  reached  the  top, 
where  in  the  fuller  light  and  air  the  flowers  will  set  much 
better.  The  white-flowered  variety,  as  well  as  one  with 
parti-coloured  blossoms,  and  known  as  Painted  Lady,  are 
both  nice  for  a change  ; but  by  far  the  most  productive  as 
well  as  handsome  Runner  I have  yet  grown  is  one  known 
as  A1  (Sutton’s),  of  which  both  the  flowers  and  foliage  are 
much  darker  than  those  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  aud  the 
unusually  large  pods  are  produced  in  wonderful  profusion. 
The  Dwarf  or  French  Beans  also  succeed  well  in  town  gar- 
dens,  liberal  culture  being  given.  Vegetable  Marrows, 
again,  may  be  grown  moderately  well  in  most  places  ; 
where  there  is  no  manure-heap  or  other  suitable  place  for 
them,  these  plants  may  he  grown  in  large  boxes  of  rich 
soil  placed  on  the  “ leads”  or  any  roof  of  sufficient  strength 
and  low  pitch,  where  they  often  produce  a very  effective 
appearance,  and  do  much  better  than  they  would  in  a con- 
fined and  sunless  backyard.  Tender  plants  ought  to  be 
all  housed  at  once;  already  we  have  had  several  slight 
touches  of  frost,  even  here  in  the  south.  Always  clean 
plants  over  thoioughly  before  housing  them — i.e  , remove 
all  dead  leaves  or  flowers,  as  well  as  any  dirt  from  the  out- 
side of  the  pots,  and  weeds  or  Moss  from  the  surface,  and 
bring  them  into  a perfectly  clean  and  well-ventilated 
house.  Chrysanthemums,  too,  ought  to  he  housed  with- 
out delay,  and  examples  that  .have  been  planted  out  for 
the  summer  he  lifted,  potted,  and  brought  inside  at  once. 
Keep  them  lightly  shaded  and  sprinkled  overhead  for  a 
week  or  so.  Camellias  ought  to  have  weak  liquid-manure 
occasionally  to  assist  them  while  swelling  their  bills.  How 
exquisite  many  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  now  : Tnere 
is  far  more  variety,  as  well  as  beauty , among  them  tha.i 
many  would  credit.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  October  1*< 
to  October  Sf h. 

Moved  Chrysanthemums  under  cover  ; the  early  autumn- 
flowtring  varieties  were  placed  under  cover  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  began  to  open.  Some  of  the  \ery  late-tiowering 
sorts  have  been  placed  under  a temporary  framework  fitted 
with  canvas  blinds  that  are  rolled  up  in  the  morning  and 
let  down  at  night.  Shall  leave  them  here  as  long  as  it  is 
safe  to  do  so,  as  the  object  is  to  keep  them  as  late  as  pos- 
hie.  Riot-pruned  a few  rather  luxuriant  Apple  and  Bear- 
trees.  I never  adopt  extreme  measuies,  and  save  as  many 
of  fhe  young  roots  as  possible  unpruned.  This  can  only 
he  done  by  opening  ■ lie  trench  4 feet  from  the  trunk,  and 
working  up  towards  it  till  the  principal  roots  which  have 
formed  a downward  tendency  have  been  dealt  with.  Only 
half  the  roots  are  pruned  at  one  time.  As  far  as  possible 
fresh  sail  is  obtained  to  fill  in  the  trenches,  and  if  not  too 
wet  a rammer  is  used  in  filling  in  ; but  when  the  work  is 
done  before  the  rain  sets  in  the  rammer  may  safely  be  used. 

I never  ram  soil  w hen  wet,  as  our  soil  sets  so  hard.  Shifted 
cn  young  Maiden  hair  and  other  Ferns.  Well-furnished 
plants  in  5-inch  pots  are  alway  s useful,  and  if  they  iiad 
remained  in  60’s  all  winter  they  would  have  been  starved. 
Moved  on  “Geranium”  cuttings,  and  potted  up  plants 
from  beds.  1 always  save  some  of  the  old  plants.  They 
make  useful  centre  plants,  and  if  potted  on  they  come  in  well 
for  filling  vases  next  y ear  or  for  working  up  into  Py  ramids. 
Transplanted  evergreen  shrubs.  Several  large  specimens 
have  been  cut  round,  and  will  he  left  till  spring  ; by  filling 
the  trench  with  a little  better  soil  some  of  the  smaller 
roots  cut  will  have  thrown  out  fibres,  and  the  large  roots 
will  have  healed  ready  for  starting  into  growth.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  a 6afer  way  of  dealing  with  large  specimens  ■ 
than  movingdirect  now.  Earthed  up  more  Celery,  and  took 
advantage  of  drv  weather  to  clear  off  Weeds  everywhere. 
Potted  up  Spira  l japonica  for  early  blooming,  also  lifted 
and  potted  a lot  of  strong  roots  of  Dielytra  spectabilis  for 
forcing.  Cleared  out  several  Melon-frames  and  filled  in  with 
Lettuces  and  Endives.  Made  two  Mushroom-beds  in 
houses.  Looked  over  open  air  Tomatoes  to  gather  all 
fruit  changing  colour  ever  so  slightly.  Pulled  the  Toma- 
toes up  in'one  house  because  room  is  required  for  plants 
which  must  be  saved  from  frost.  Looked  over  ripe 
Grapes  to  cut  out  bad  berries.  The  number  of  berries  to 
be  removed  in  a well-managed  house  will  be  very  small  ; 
still,  this  look  round  once  a week  or  oft-ener  if  required  is 
very  necessary,  as  when  the  bunches  are  large  one  bad 
berry  will  do  immense  injury.  Small  fires  are  used  daily- 
now,  just  to  keep  the  air  in  circulation,  and  keep  it  fresh 
and  buovant.  This  little  warmth  will  help  in  ripening  the 
wood,  which  is  of  equal  importance  to  ripening  the  fruit 
and  keeping  it  in  condition.  Put  in  cuttings  of  bedding 
Pansies  and  Violets.  I like  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
better  than  pulling  old  plants  to  pieces.  Prepared  sites 
for  planting  fruit-trees  by-and-bye.  This  work  has  con- 
sisted chieflv  in  breaking  it  up  2 feet  deep,  and  leaving  it 
in  a rough  condition  for  " the  elements  to  work  up.  When 
the  trees  are  planted  a little  fresh  loam  well  broken  up 
with  the  spade  will  he  placed  over  the  roots.  If  I were 
planting  on  a large  scale  I should  endeavour  to  use  the 
steam  cultivator ; it  would  do  the  work  well  and  save 
expense.  

1795.— Seedling  Carnations.— The  very  best  way 
to  treat  the  seedling  Carnations  would  be  to  plant  them 
out  in  good  garden  soil  at  once,  about  15  inches  asunder. 
They  would  flower  admirably  the  following  season.  They 
want  no  protection  whatsoever  in  winter.— J.  D.  E. 
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ACHIMENES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
This  ia  a lovely  family  of  flowering  plants,  with 
scaly  underground  tubers  which  die  down 
annually.  1 11  years  gone  by  those  plants  were 
largely7  grown,  but  now  they  are  very  rarely 
aeeu,  aud  when  they  are  to  be  found  the  gar- 
dener or  amateur  appears  to  treat  them  in  such 
a careless  manner  that  they  usually  lack  half 
the  beauty  which,  with  a little  care,  they  would 
produce.  I am  at  loss  to  understand  why  or 
how  this  neglect  has  come  about.  They  are  of 
easy  culture  and  well  adapted  for  hanging- 
baskets  or  for  pots  ; they  flower  at  a season 
when  the  usual  occupants  of  the  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  are  fading  somewhat,  and  continue 
to  produce  a gay  appearance  for  many  weeks. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  have  done  blooming  the 
tubers  may  be  put  to  rest  for  the  winter,  and 
thus  space  be  made  for  those  things  which  have 


been  grown  for  winter  decoration.  The  Achi- 
menes  is  a native  of  South  America,  but  the 
majority  of  the  sorts  now  to  be  found  in  English 
gardens  have  originated  there,  being,  for  the 
most  part,  hybrids.  Of  late  years  we  have  had 
but  very  few  new  varieties,  and  this  neglect  has 
probably  been  one  of  the  causes  why  their 
culture  has  been  so  much  discontinued,  and  it 
would  be  a great  boon  if  amateur  gardeners 
would  again  take  this  family  in  hand.  I think 
it  was  a Mr.  Parsons,  of  Danesbury,  who,  in 
years  gone  by  used  to  champion  this  family, 
and  many  of  the  best  kinds  in  cultivation  were 
raised  by  him.  Achimenes  require 

Stove  heat  to  grow  them  well,  but  when 
they  arrive  at  the  blooming  stage  they  should 
be  gradually  inured  to  a lower  temperature ; 
then  they  will  continue  to  flower  for  weeks  in  full 
beauty  in  a cool  conservatory,  care  being  taken 
to  shelter  them  from  cold  draughts.  If  a suc- 
cession is  desired,  batches  may  be  introduced  at 
intervals  of  a month.  Some  time  in  February 
the  little  scaly  tubers  should  be  started,  by  lay- 


ing them  thinly  in  a large  pan  or  box,  and 
covering  them  with  about  l inch  of  soil.  The 
soil  should  be  kept  fairly  moist,  and  the  re- 
ceptacle, be  it  pan  or  box,  should  be  placed  in  a 
fairly  light  position,  not  too  far  removed  from 
the  glass,  in  a warm-house  ; so  treated,  the 
tubers  will  soon  begin  to  grow,  and  when  the 
growths  are  2 inches  high  they  should  be  lifted 
and  placed  in  their  flowering-pots.  They  should 
be  set  out  regularly  and  at  equal  distances  apart, 
but  not  too  thickly.  I prefer  pans,  as  in  t hese 
larger  heads  of  bloom  are  produced,  and  the 
pans  occupy  very  little  more  space.  Do  not 
cover  the  roots  deeper  than  1 inch  or  1 .1  inches, 
and  at  all  times  drain  well.  When  the  plants 
have  grown  to  about  0 inches  in  height  pinch 
out  the  ends  of  the  growths.  As  soon  as  the 
laterals  begin  to  push  each  stem  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a stick  sufficiently  long  to  last 
through  the  season,  and  they  require  attention 
in  tying,  so  that  each  may  be  kept  in  position 
and  afforded  room  for  the  due  development 


of  the  foliage.  Achimenes  require  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  to  their  roots  when 
growing  ; hence  the  necessity  for  good  drain- 
age. Some  growers  frequently  syringe  them 
overhead.  I,  however,  object  to  much  syring- 
ing, having  grown  them  quite  free  from  red- 
spider,  which  is  their  greatest  enemy,  by  an 
occasional  dewing  overhead  and  by  keeping 
the  atmosphere  well  charged  with  moisture. 
At  all  seasons  of  their  growth  they  should 
occupy  a position  near  the  glass,  or  otherwise 
they  become  drawn  and  weak  and  lose  their 
bottom  leaves,  which  is  a great  disfigurement, 
and  their  flowers  are  of  less  substance  and  lack 
colour.  Whilst  growing  a watering  with  weak 
liquid-manure  about  once  a week  will  be  highly 
beneficial,  and  when  the  flowers  appear,  twice  a 
week  will  greatly  assist  them.  The  soil  should 
be  good,  light,  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  in 
about  equal  parts,  about  a sixth  part  of  old 
sheep  or  some  other  well- decomposed  manure, 
and  a liberal  amount  of  sharp  sand.  After  the 
flowering  is  past  the  plants  should  be  removed 


to  a frame  and  kept  moderately  moist  until  the 
tops  have  dried,  after  which  they  should  be 
laid  upon  their  sides  until  the  soil  becomes  dry, 
when  the  roots  may  be  turned  out  and  stored 
in  dry  sand  for  the  winter.  The  tubers  should 
be  kept  cool  and  dry,  but  1 do  not  think  the 
temperature  should  fall  lower  than  50  degs.  at 
any  time.  If  required  for 

Hanging-baskets,  I would  advise  them  to  be 
planted  just  the  same  as  for  pots,  only  it  is  best 
to  start  these  in  their  position  at  once,  instead 
of  transplanting  them.  The  baskets  which  have 
been  most  effective  with  me  I have  grown 
bottom  upwards  until  the  plants  began  to  show 
flower.  I then  hung  the  baskets  in  their  proper 
position,  dropped  a pot  of  flowering  plants  into 
the  empty  pots  which  had  been  in  the  basket 
all  the  time,  and  had  a fine  display  of  bloom. 
The  slight  turn  which  the  points  of  the  stems 
will  take  serves  to  bring  the  blooms  into  just 
the  right  position.  In  planting  the  baskets  a 
nice  admixture  of  colours  may  be  obtained,  but 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  habits  are 
similar,  so  as  to  avoid  a patchy  appearance. 

J. 


AMASONIA  PUNICEA. 

This  has  its  first  name  given  it  to  commemorate 
an  American  traveller  and  botanist,  and  for  our 
knowledge  of  this  beautiful  winter-blooming 
plant  we  are  indebted  to  the  wide-spread 
energies  of  leading  plant- dealers,  who  some  few 
years  ago  introduced  it  through  some  of  their 
many  travellers  from  British  Guiana,  from 
which  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  it  has 
a widespread  distribution,  seeing  that  it  has 
already  been  collected  in  the  Brazilian  Province 
of  Para,  and  also  on  the  Rio  Negro  ; it  also  has 
been  found  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  in  the  country  about  the 
River  Orinoco,  and  always  in  hot  and  damp 
spots,  so  that  cultivators  may  rest  assured  that 
it  wants  good  heat  and  moisture  to  grow  it  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  Ver- 
bena family,  the  species  now  under  considera- 
tion being  a low,  under-growing  shrub,  having 
an  erect  stem,  from  which  spring  oblong  lanceo- 
late leaves  from  6 inches  to  a foot  in  length, 
thin  in  texture,  and  bright  rich-green  in  colour. 
The  crimson  spike  of  bloom  is  terminal,  upwards 
of  a foot  long,  furnished  with  large  opposite 
brilliant  bracts,  of  a bright  scarlet-vermilion 
colour,  which  last  a great  many  weeks  in  full 
beauty,  and  its  flowers  are  of  a soft  primrose- 
yellow.  These  are  not  long  lived,  but  they 
form  a nice  contrast  to  the  other  colours.  The 
plant  is  a very  conspicuous  aud  pretty,  and  well 
deserves  attention,  as  it  flowers  in  mid-winter. 
It  should  be  grown  in  sandy  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  and  the  pots  well  drained.  After  flower- 
ing the  plant  should  be  cut  back  and  repotted, 
but  do  not  give  it  too  large  a pot.  J.  J. 


1848.— Chinese  Primulas,  &c.— Chinese 
Primulas  are  sometimes  kept  a second  year,  but 
the  flowers  on  young  plants  are  finer.  Cinerarias 
are  best  raised  annually  either  from  seeds  or  by 
taking  off  the  sucker-like  shoots  which  spring  up 
from  the  base  of  old  plants  and  starting  them 
singly  in  small  pots.  Marguerites  may  be 
shifted  on  if  there  is  room,  for  large  plants  and 
Chrysanthemums  are  sometimes  potted  on  to 
form  large  specimens,  but  younger  plants  of 
those  of  the  sorts  make  the  best  plants  and 
produce  the  finest  blooms. — E.  H. 

1862  —Treatment  of  Fuchsias,  &c.— 
It  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the 
winter  as  to  whether  you  will  be  able  to  keep 
“Geraniums”  in  an  unheated  house.  If  very 
severe  the  chances  are  the  plants  will  be  killed. 
Fuchsias  may  live  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  the  plants  covered  with 
something  when  sharp  weather  sets  in.  Very 
little  water  must  be  given  to  plants  in  an 
unheated  house  in  winter,  and  covering  must  be 
freely  used.  It  might  be  advisable  to  cover  the 
glass  with  canvas  or  mats  when  a sharp  frost 
sets,  and  group  the  “Geraniums”  together 
inside  and  cover  with  paper  or  else  burn  a lamp. 
— E.  H. 

1524.  — Growing  Freesiae.  — Get  the 

bulbs  as  soon  as  you  can  and  put  three  or  four 
of  them  into  a 48-sized  pot,  which  is  large 
enough  for  them  to  flower  in.  I would  not 
advise  repotting,  as,  in  doing  this,  you  are  apt 
to  break  the  young  roots.  For  compost  use 


A well-managed  Achimenes  in  a small  pot. 
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a mixture  of  two  parts  loam,  and  one  of  leaf- 
mould,  and  one  of  sand  ; put  them  in  a sheltered 
place  and  cover  them  with  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut- 
(ibre.  When  they  begin  to  start  remove  them 
to  a cold  frame  or  greenhouse,  and  when  about 
4 inches  or  5 inches  high  tie  them  to  neat  sticks  ; 
water  with  judgment,  not  giving  too  much,  or 
the  foliage  will  turn  yellow.  When  the  pots  are 


Fig.  1.— Beetroot  “ Dell's  Crimson." 


heat,  and  heat  the  rest  of  the  piping  by  means  I other  parts  of  the  Continent.  They  are  culti 
of  a 1^-inch  coil  built  in  the  furnace,  which  vated  the  same  as  the  ordinary  varieties,  and 
must  be  deep,  and  circular  in  section.  — | the  pods  are  cooked  as  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans 


B.  C.  R. 


and  Scarlet  Runners  are. — J.  D.  E. 
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BEETROOT  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 


filled  with  roots  give  manure-water  about  twice 
a week.  After  they  have  done  flowering  let 
them  gradually  die  down,  and  the  bulbs  can 
remain  in  the  pots  and  ripen  for  another  year. — 

G.  E.  C. , Wickham. 

1852  —Treatment  of  “ Geraniums 

I would  not  cut  down  “ Geraniums  ” so  late  in 
the  season  as  this  that  are  to  be  kept  through 
the  winter  in  au  unheated  greenhouse.  You  had 
better  let  them  remain  as  they  are,  and  cut 
them  down  about  the  middle  of  March.  Mean- 
while keep  all  dead  leaves  picked  off,  and  keep 
the  roots  fairly  moist  until  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. From  that  time  to  the  middle  of  March 
only  give  water  once  a month,  and  then  give 
sufficient  to  thoroughly  moisten  all  the  soil.  In 
frosty  weather  stand  the  plants  on  the  floor  and 
cover  them  up  with  a mat  or  pieces  of  old  carpet. 

— J.  C.  C. 

1825.  — Difference  of  Begonias.  — B. 

corallina  is  specifically  distinct  from  B.  fueh- 
sioides.  The  first-named  has  woody  stems,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  a Brazilian  plant.  It  is  not  at  all 
common.  The  flowers  are  bright  coral-red,  and 
produced  in  pendulous  racemes.  B.  fuchsioides 
is  herbaceous,  and  is  altogether  distinct.  It  is 
from  New  Granada,  and  was  introduced  into  this 
country  at  least  thirty  years  before  B.  corallina. 
It  is  a free-growing,  very  handsome  greenhouse 
plant,  and  if  planted  out  in  conservatories  is  ex- 
cellent to  train  to  the  pillars  supporting  the 
roof.  The  flowers  are  rich-scarlet,  produced  in 
branched,  drooping  panicles. — J.  D.  E. 

1835.— Repotting  Pelargoniums.— As  soon  as 
the  young  shoots  are  about  an  inch  long  shake  out  and 
repot  in  pots  about  the  same  size  in  two  thirds  loam  and 
one-third  old  manure,  and  sand  enough  to  keep  the  soil 
open.  Drain  the  pots  well  and  use  only  those  which  are 
new  or  have  been  washed  clean.  Pot  (irmly.  You  may 
give  another  shift  in  February  if  you  want  large  plants. 

E.  H. 

These  plants  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots, 

and  be  repotted  as  soon  as  they  have  started  to  grow  after 
being  cut  down.  Shake  the  soil  from  the  roots  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  and  repot  in  smaller  flower  pots.  The 
plants  have  to  be  repotted  again  after  they  have  grown 
sufficiently  to  fill  the  smaller  pots  with  roots.  As  it  is  now 
fate,  the  second  repotting  would  be  in  the  spring. — 
J.  D.  E. 

1789.  — Heating  a forcing -house.  — A 
proper  set  of  liot-water  pipes,  with  boiler,  will 
prove  ou  the  whole  the  best  means  of  heating. 
You  will  want  three  rows  of  4 inch  pipes  beneath 
the  front  bed,  two,  or  preferably  three,  more 
rows  under  the  stage  at  the  back,  and  a 2-inch 
flow  and  return  along  the  front  next  the  glass. 
This  will  make  altogether  about  175  feet 
of  the  4-inch  size,  and  to  heat  this  properly 
the  boiler  should  be  estimated  for  about  250 
feet.  A plain  saddle  set  in  brickwork  will 
be  as  good  as  anything,  though  one  of  the  up- 
right cylindrical  independent  type,  with  a 
waterway  all  round  the  fire,  will  do  almost  as 
well,  and  be  much  less  expense  and  trouble  iu 
the  first  place.  If  economy  is  an  object,  you 
may  substitute  a flue  of  9-inch  glazed  earthen- 
ware pipes  beneath  the  bed  to  afford  bottom- 


SEASONABLE  KITCHEN-GARDEN 
NOTES. 

Although  work  is  not  so  pressing  at  this 
This  is  a most  valuable  and  delicious  salad  season  of  the  year,  there  is  still  a good  deal  that 
vegetable  for  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  can  )je  done,  especially  in  the  way  of  preparation 
and  deserves  better  and  more  extensive  culture  for  the  coming  winter,  and  if  the  ground  is  not 
than  it  often  receives.  The  land  for  Beet  should  cleared  of  weeds  while  there  is  still  solar  heat 
be  in  a sunny,  open  spot,  and  be  deep,  rich,  enough  to  dry  them  up,  when  the  hoe  is  used, 
well  tilled,  and  well  manured  with  quite  rotten  there  is  little  chance  of  doing  so  after  the  short 
manure,  as  when  in  an  undecomposed  state  it  days  have  actually  arrived.  The  most  impor- 
is  almost  sure  to  make  the  roots  fangy,  by  tant  work  at  this  date  is  that  of  planting  out 
preventing  the  downward  course  of  the  tap-  Cabbages  for  the  early  crop.  When  a bed  of 
roots,  and  this  obstruction  causes  them  to  gO0d  strong  plants  is  in  readiness,  no  time 
branch  out  at  the  sides.  The  time  for  sowing,  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  set  out  in  lines 
always  in  drills,  is  the  middle  of  April  for  the  o feet  apart,  dusting  them  occasionally  with  soot 
first  pulling  ; but  if  the  main  crop  is  in  a month  or  iime  to  keep  slugs  at  a distance, 
afterwards  it  is  soon  enough,  as  the  seedlings  are  Lettuce  and  Endive  for  the  late  winter  crop 
tender.  When  the  plants  are  large  enough,  they  may  still  be  planted.  The  Brown  Cos  Lettuce 
should  be  carefully  thinned  out,  with  a greater  perhaps  still  the  best  winter  Lettuce,  and  if 
or  less  space  between  them,  according  to  the  tied  up  and  properly  blanched  is  of  excellent 
variety  grown.  A few  waterings  in  dry  weather,  flavour.  The  Green  Curled  and  Batavian  Endive 
and  keeping  the  ground  well  hoed  and  free  from  are  very  useful  salads,  and  will  stand  a good 
weeds,  will  be  the  only  additional  attention  deai  0f  frost. 

required  by  the  plants,  the  roots  of  which  will  Mustard  and  Cress  should  now  be  sown 
come  to  maturity  from  July  to  the  end  of  under  hand-glasses  or  in  a frame,  sd  as  to  be 
autumn,  according  to  the  time  at  which  sowings  avaiiable  iu  all  weathers,  and  the  quicker  it 
were  made.  An  important  matter  is  the  storing,  grows  the  more  tender  it  is. 
or  protection,  of  roots  for  the  winter,  as  frost  Potatoes  of  all  main-crop  kinds  should  now 
is  most  injurious  to  them.  The  crop  should  be  be  lifted  and  stored,  as  there  is  nothing  like  get- 
dug  up  by  the  end  of  October,  or  provision  should  ting  them  put  away  quite  dry.  If  space  permits 
be  made  for  covering  them  in  the  ground  in  the  they  should  not  be  put  in  large  bulk,  but  so  that 
event  of  severe  weather  setting  in.  Stable  litter,  they  can  be  readily  examined  to  remove  any 

hay-bands,  or  Bracken  will  effectually  protect  tubers  that  are  at  all  affected.  There  is, 

Beet ; but  where  neatness  is  studied  rather  than  happily,  not  any  great  amount  of  disease  this 
utility,  this  manner  of  protection  should  not  year,  but  every  tuber  that  shows  the  least  doubt- 
be  thought  of  In  that  case,  the  roots  should  fu[  appearance  should  be  separated  from  the 
be  dug  up  at  the  time  mentioned  above  and  store  that  is  expected  to  keep  for  late  supply, 
be  “clamped”  in  the  same  way  as  Potatoes,  a good  deal  depends  on  storing  as  to  how  the 
or  they  may  be  layered  in  dry  soil  or  sand  in  a Potatoes  cook  in  the  spring, 
cool  shed,  but  it  must  be  really  cool,  or  they  Onions  should  not  be  left  in  the  soil  too  late, 
will  start  into  growth,  and  the  flavour  will  go.  or  they  start  to  root  afresh,  and  do  not  then 
For  market  garden  culture,  a good  crop  of  Beet-  keep  so  well.  Pull  them  up  at  once,  and  spread 
root  is  very  remunerative,  and  when  there  is  a them  out  to  dry  well  before  putting  them  away, 
ready  sale  for  it,  it  pays  better  than  any  other  ^ dry,  airy  place  is  the  best  position  for 

root  crop.  In  cooking  Beetroot,  either  by  plain  wintering  Onions,  as  a little  frost  will  not  hurt 

boiling  or  baking,  great  care  should  be  taken  them. 

not  to  bruise  or  break  the  fibres,  or  loss  of  colour  Celery  requires  frequent  attention  at  this 
will  ensue,  and  also  to  a great  extent  loss  of  date.  The  early  crops  require  finally  moulding 
flavour.  It  is  an  excellent  salad  sliced  up  alone  Upj  and  the  late  crops  should  have  a little  soil 
or  mixed  with  Lettuce,  &c.  : it  also  makes  an  carefully  pressed  around  it. 

excellent  pickle  alone  or  mixed  with  sliced  Turnips. — Late  crops  should  be  thinned  out 
Onions.  The  kinds  are  numerous,  but  the  best  of  to  about  6 inches  apart,  stirring  the  soil 
all  are  the  ones  here  enumerated.  Dell’s  Crimson  amongst  the  rows  to  encourage  a vigorous 
Beet  (Fig.  1 ) is  one  of  the  best  of  all.  It  pro-  growth. 

duces  medium-sized  roots,  of  a rich  deep-crimson  Winter  Onions,  Spinach,  and  all  young  seed- 
colour,  which,  when  cooked,  are  very  tender  | jing  crops  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  or  they 
and  of  fine  flavour.  Dwarf  Red  Beet  is  a very 
handsome  and  excellent  variety,  producing 
rather  small  roots,  therefore  a large  quantity 
of  them  can  be  grown  on  a small  piece  of  ground. 

Covent-garden  or  Rough  Red  (Fig.  2)  is  a capi- 
tal productive  Beetroot.  Several  other  excel- 
lent varieties  greatly  resemble  these  two  kinds 
without  being  exactly  alike,  notably  Bailey’s 
Fine  Red,  Lang’s  Dwarf  Crimson,  and  the 
Saint  Osyth  Beet.  Where  Beetroot  is  required 
very  early  in  the  season  it  is  best  to  grow  some 
of  the  Turnip-rooted  kinds,  the  best  of  which 
are  the  Egyptian  Dark-red  Turnip-rooted  Beet, 
an  exceedingly  early  sort,  and  certainly  the 
best  of  the  early  kitchen  garden  kinds  ; root 
rounded  and  flattened,  and  almost  entirely 
underground.  The  flesh  is  of  a dark  blood- red 
colour.  When  sown  under  favourable  condi- 
tions the  roots  will  be  ready  for  table  use  in 
June.  Two  other  useful  kinds  of  Turnip-rooted 
Beets  are  the  Early  Blood-Red  and  the  Eclipse 
Turnip  Beet.  B. 


1788.— Small  Tomatoes.— “ When  dry"  explains 
“ Amateur's  " disappointment.  These  plants  should  never 
be  allowed  to  become  dry  until  he  is  about  to  throw  them 
out. — J.  W 

1S40.— Treatment  of  Peas.— There  are 
several  varieties  of  Peas  which  are  specially 
grown  so  that  the  pods  may  be  cooked.  They 
are  termed  the  edible-podded  or  Sugar  Peas. 


Covent  Garden”  or  “ Rough  Red. 


Fig.  2.  —Beetroot 

The  large  Crooked  Sugar  Pea  is  the  best  of  I , . i v, 

them.  There  are  also  the  Giant  Sugar  Pea,  the  choke  the  growth  of  the  young  plants,  ®nJ A, 
Butter  Pea,  and  the  Dwarf  Dutch  ; they  are  | drawing  them  up  cause  them  to  lie  tender.  Fu!| 


ari  i/ilicu  , LIIC v aic  r — — . . . , » 

not  much  cultivated  in  England  for  culinary  exposure  to  sun  and t0 
purposes,  but  are  much  esteemed  in  France  and  | crops  able  to  stand  the  winter  s fros  s. 
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G/l. UDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


Tomatoes  should  now  be  out  as  fast  as  they 
change  colour,  and  placed  on  a dry  shelf  near  the 
glass  to  finish  ripening,  for  if  heavy  rains  come 
on  they  are  liable  to  rot. 

Mushroom- beds. — This  is  the  best  time  to 
make  up  Mushroom-beds  in  any  shed  or  cellar, 
where  a close,  humid  tomperature  can  be 
secured,  for  quite  as  much  depends  on  (.lie  place 
being  suitable  as  on  the  way  the  beds  are  made 
up.  It  is  a wa3te  of  time  and  material  to  make 
up  beds  in  cold,  airy  sheds,  for  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  Mushrooms  to  grow  there  at  the 
season  they  are  most  valuable — viz.,  in  the 
winter.  J.  G. , Hants. 


ROSES. 


FORCING  ROSES. 

A few  blooms  of  the  Tea-scented  and  Noisette 
Roses  are  always  very  serviceable  and  pleasing, 
but  perhaps  never  more  so  than  in  the  middle 
of  winter.  I have  cut  several  good  flowers  of 
Francis(,:a  Kriiger, 

The  Bride,  Perle 
des  Jardins,  Mme. 

Lambard,  Mme. 

Falcot,  and  Gou- 
bault  in  January. 

I think  the  two 
last-named  Roses 
are  the  best  of  all 
for  early  forcing, 
and  certainly  they 
are  unsurpassed  by 
any  for  this  pur- 
pose. Goubault  is 
a somewhat  thin 
flower,  especially 
during  the  sum- 
mer months,  but 
as  an  early  forced 
Rose  it  retains  its 

colour  and  shape  for  a long  time.  Then  it 
is  so  very  free  flowering,  and  possesses  such 
an  exquisite  perfume,  that  it  should  always 
have  a place  among  forced  Roses.  Under 
glass  and  during  early  spring  it  comes  of 
better  colour  than  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and, 
in  fact,  very  much  resembles  that  grand 
variety  as  regards  growth,  &c.  When  I say 
that  it  is  more  sweetly  perfumed  than  Sou- 
venir d’un  Ami,  I am  aware  that  I am 
advancing  a great  deal,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  sweetest  scented  and  most  useful 
Roses  grown  for  early  forcing. 

Niphetos  (here  figured)  is  by  far  the  finest 
White  Rose  for  early  work,  and  seldom  if 
ever  fails  to  give  a reliable  crop,  provided 
the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  receive  any 
appreciable  check  to  their  growth,  more 
especially  just  as  the  flower-buds  are  form- 
ing. If  this  occurs,  the  bulk  of  the  flower- 
buds  will  turn  yellow  and  black,  and 
eventually  drop  off'.  A better  White  Rose 
in  this  respect  is  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
but  this  variety  does  not  make  such  long- 
pointed  and  serviceable  buds  and  flowers  as 
Niphetos.  Safrano,  Sunset,  and  Mme.  Falcot 
are  excellent  varieties  of  an  orange  and 
apricot  colour.  All  of  them  are  good  growers 
and  very  free  flowering. 

Isabella  Sprunt  and  Perle  desJardins  are 
a couple  of  grand  pure  yellows,  the  former  being 
considerably  paler  in  colour  than  Perle  des 
Jardins.  Isabella  Sprunt  opens  well ; in  fact, 
one  must  perforce  choose  those  varieties  which 
burst  into  a shapeable  flower  almost  from  the 
bud.  If  growing  those  of  a more  double  form, 
such  as  Ernest  Metz,  they  are  seldom  thoroughly 
open  before  their  freshness  goes  off,  and  at  this 
time  of  the  year  thin  varieties  like  Isabella 
Sprunt  and  Safrano  do  not  fly  open  and  drop  for 
many  days.  For  deep-pink  colours  I should 
choose  Goubault,  Red  Safrano,  Mme.  Lambard 
(more  often  red  than  not  early  in  the  season), 
and  Camoens.  All  of  these  are  good  ^rowers 
and  open  their  blooms  freely.  Anyone  desir- 
ing darker  shades  than  these  will  find  none  to 
surpass  the  old 

General  Jacqueminot,  while  Gloire  de  Mar- 
gottin,  a newer  introduction,  must  take  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  red  forcing  Roses  we 
have.  This  variety  has  buds  of  exquisite  shape 
and  length,  and  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a self 
scarlet-coloured  Rose  there  is.  Fisher  Holmes 
is  darker  than  either  of  the  preceding  kinds, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  a place,  but  for  ordinary 


purposes  it  will  be  found  best  to  stick  to  the 
Tea-scented  soction  for  the  earliest  crop  of 
blooms.  In  the  early  forcing  of  Roses,  start 
them  early,  but  let  them  come  on  very  steadily 
until  the  ilower-buds  can  be  perceived.  After 
this  time  they  can  have  more  heat,  and  will  soon 
derive  much  benefit  from  the  same  ; the  flower- 
buds  will  soon  swell  out,  and  good  blooms 
result.  But  if  you  force  (hem  hard  from  the 
first  a great  number  of  shoots  will  turn  out  blind 
and  minus  any  flowers  ; this  is  the  result  of  too 
hard  forcing  from  the  commencement,  and  also 
from  the  plants  not  having  been  fully  matured 
during  the  previous  autumn.  Keep  the  atmos- 
phere moist,  but  not  wet,  the  same  conditions 
applying  to  the  state  of  the  soil.  Roses  in  pots 
force  more  readily  and  freely  than  do  plants 
turned  out  in  borders.  When  in  pots  and  half 
plunged  in  a bed  of  decayed  leaves,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  stable-manure,  they  come  on 
quickly.  The  half  plunging  also  secures  them 
from  becoming  parched  at  the  roots,  and  at  the 
same^time  the  slight  bottom-heat  assists  them. 


Rose  “Niphetos”  under  glass. 

A good  temperature  for  forced  Roses  is  55  degs. 
at  night,  with  a rise  of  10  degs.  during  the  day. 

R. 


Strong-growing  Roses,  &c.  — So 

numerous  are  the  queries  in  Gardening  relating 
to  the  proper  treatment  of  strong-growing  and 
climbing  Roses,  that  I propose  giving  a short 
note  upon  the  subject,  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  of  service  to  some  amateurs  who  will 
doubtless  soon  be  wondering  what  to  do  with 
the  long  and  vigorous  shoots  this  class  of  Rose 
has  made  during  the  season.  I am  the  more 
anxious  to  do  this  somewhat  early,  because 
more  than  one  instance  has  already  come 
under  my  notice  where  much  of  this  wood 
has  been  removed.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea 
among  many  amateurs,  and  even  jobbing 
gardeners,  that  these  “flowerless  shoots,”  as 
they  style  them,  are  useless,  and  should  be  cut 
back  in  order  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  growth 
more  uniform  and  balanced.  I would  earnestly 
impress  upon  them  that  this  is  entirely  the 
wrong  treatment  to  afford  any  Roses,  more 
especially  the  class  now  under  notice.  The 


truth  of  this  is  rapidly  becoming  acknowledged, 
and  when  I say  that  such  growth  bears  flowers 
from  almost  every  eye  during  the  following 
season,  the  force  and  object  of  taking  great  care 
of  it  will  be  seen.  I would  strongly  advise  that 
much  of  the  weaker  wood  be  cut  out  from  the 
climbing  Roses,  and  thus  more  light  and  air  be 
admitted  among  the  more  vigorous  and  later 
growing  shoots.  As  it  is  so  essential  that  such 
growth  gets  well  matured,  and  passes  through 
the  winter  with  as  little  injury  from  frost  and 
wind  as  possible,  I would  recommend  that  they 
be  securely  fastened  to  the  wall  or  fence  they 
may  be  growing  against.  Autumn  winds  and 
rains,  with  winter  storms,  are  apt  to  twist  and 
break  some  of  these  shoots  unless  secured  ; the 
more  so  as  they  retain  their  leaves  later  and  are 
so  straggling  in  growth. — P.  U. 

1826. — Pegging  down  Roses.  — This 
operation  may  be  done  at  any  time  from  now 
until  next  April  or  May.  I prefer  to  leave  it 
until  after  the  little  necessary  pruning  is  done, 
as  you  can  then  fork  over  and  clean  the  ground 
after  spring  weeds  have  commenced.  This 
would  not  be  so  easily  done  when  the  Roses  are 
pegged  down  as  before.  You  can  also  fork  in 
the  manure  that  has  been  used  as  a mulch  and 
protection  during  the  winter.  The  operation 
itself  is  very  simple,  and  merely  consists  of 
bending  into  a horizontal  position  the  long 
growths  of  this  season’s  making.  There  are 
various  methods  of  retaining  them  in  the  desired 
position,  and  little  choice  exists  between  them. 
Use  short  sticks  to  tie  them  to,  or  peg  down  the 
points  with  any  object  most  convenient  to  hand. 

— P.  u. 

The  time  of  the  year  when  this  is  usually 

done  is  at  pruning  time  iu  spring.  The  long, 
strong  shoots  of  vigorous  kinds,  instead  of  being 
shortened  back,  aie  pegged  down  their  entire 
length,  and  they  flower  almost  or  quite  from 
every  eye.  Proper  sorts  must  be  selected  that 
naturally  make  long  shoots,  such  as  Gloire 
Lyonnaise,  General  Jacqueminot,  Jules  Mar- 
gottin,  Mme.  Gabrielle  Luizet,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Princess  Louise  Victoria,  &c. 
The  first  season  of  planting,  the  plants  should 
be  pruned  hard  ; they  should  then  grow  strong, 
and  the  following  spring  these  shoots  may  be 
pegged  down.  After  that  the  plants,  if  doing 
well,  continue  yearly  sending  up  similar  strong 
shoots  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  have  been 
pegged  down,  which  may  be  pruned  away  after 
flowering,  or,  in  any  case,  the  succeeding  spring. 
The  merits  of  the  practice  are  the  amazing 
quantity  of  bloom  obtained  from  a small  number 
of  plants. — A.  H. 

1864.— Roses  pegged  down.— I would 
refer  “Bird  ” to  queries  1826  and  1838,  as  both 
of  these  will  receive  answers  relating  to  the 
above  question.  You  only  want  to  hold  the 
strong  shoots  in  a more  horizontal  position,  so 
as  to  induce  a more  uniform  breaking  into 
growth  of  the  eyes  than  would  otherwise  take 
place.  When  growing  in  an  upright  position 
Roses  are  apt  to  start  into  growth  at  the  top 
eyes  only  ; when  bent  down  the  whole  of  the 
eyes,  more  or  less,  break  into  growth  and 
flower.  A foot  from  the  soil  is  a very  good 
distance  to  secure  the  shoots  ; but  it  may  be  at 
any  height  provided  the  shoot  is  bent  enough 
to  retard  the  too  rapid  flow  of  sap  to  the  upper 
eyes. — P.  U. 

The  method  of  pegging  down  is  to  have 

some  long,  stout  pegs,  and  the  shoot  being  bent 
down  to  within  from  3 inches  to  6 inches  of  the 
ground,  it  is  securely  held  in  position  ; but  two 
or  three  pegs,  according  to  its  length  and  the 
amount  of  straining,  are  all  that  is  needed.  There 
is  no  need  to  have  them  on  the  soil.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  get  them  into  a horizontal 
position,  which  equalises  the  flow  of  sap,  and  all 
the  buds  break  and  produce  blooms.  The  two 
kinds  mentioned  are  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, especially  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  which  I have 
grown  in  this  way  ever  since  it  was  sent  out. — - 
A.  H. 

I am  glad  to  see  from  the  number  of 

enquiries  made  in  Gardening  that  considerable 
interest  is  being  awakened  in  pegged-down 
Roses,  because  when  they  are  well  managed 
there  is  no  other  form  in  which  Roses  are  culti- 
vated that  gives  so  many  flowers  as  those  pegged 
down,  and  there  is  no  other  form  in  which  the 
plants  last  so  long  in  a vigorous  condition  if 
strong-growing  kinds  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are 
selected.  This  correspondent  appears  to  want 
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to  know  when  and  how  the  shoots  should  be  dealt 
with.  In  the  first  place,  the  growth  on  the 
plants,  when  put  in  the  beds,  should  be  shortened 
back  to  I foot  in  length  and  leftso.  Theshoots 
made  during  the  following  summer  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  erect,  and  in  March  following 
pegged  down  on  the  soil,  or  very  close  to  it.  It 
is  best  always  to  allow  the  strong  shoots  to  re- 
main erect  all  the  summer,  as  if  they  are  pegged 
down  it  causes  a number  of  weak  shoots  to  start 
away  from  the  base,  which  have  to  be  cut  away, 
as  they  are  invariably  too  weak  and  too  late  to 
be  of  any  use.  As  the  plants  get  strong  enough 
to  cover  the  surface  with  young  shoots,  those 
of  the  previous  year  should  be  cut  away. — 
J.  C.  C. 

1838. — Pegging  down  Roses  — “ E.  R.’’ 
need  not  have  much  trouble  with  these  because 
they  are  only  able  to  be  pegged  down  upon 
Grass.  I have  done  so  in  more  than  one 
instance,  where  the  long  shoots  were  pegged 
down  on  to  lawns  outside  of  the  beds  proper. 
The  only  dilliculty  is  in  keeping  the  Grass  cut  at 
first  ; after  the  foliage  has  expanded,  little  Grass 
will  grow.  Use  a small  sickle  or  hook  to  cut 
out  the  Grass,  and  do  not  peg  down  sooner  than 
you  can  avoid,  taking  care  to  cut  the  Grass  as 
closely  as  possible  just  before  pegging  down. — 

r.  u. 

If  the  plants  have  a good  bed  or  border 

of  soil  in  which  to  grow  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  shoots  should  not  be  pegged  down  upon  the 
Grass  if  it  is  particularly  desired  to  do  so. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  the  querist  must 
bear  in  mind — if  the  Grass  cannot  be  cut  it  will 
certainly  look  very  untidy,  and  if  it  does  not 
injure  it  will  certainly  not  add  to  the  attrac 
tiveness  of  the  Roses.  A handy  man  with  a 
pair  of  shears  might  be  able  to  clip  the  Grass 
short,  but  it  seems  making  needless  work. 
Cannot  the  plan  be  adopted  under  more  suitable 
conditions? — A.  H. 

1800.— Moving  budded  Briers.  — As 

regards  “ Enquirer’s  query,  let  me  state  my 
experience.  Two  years  ago,  when  I moved  into 
my  present  house,  I took  up  some  forty  Briers, 
which  I had  budded  during  the  summer,  and 
replanted  them  in  my  new  garden.  Only  two 
were  lost  through  the  removal,  but  I should 
state  that  this  was  effected  during  the  second 
week  in  November,  probably  the  most  favour- 
able period,  with  ordinary  weather,  in  the  whole 
year.  “Enquirer”  should  certainly  not  shift 
his  Briers  before  the  middle  of  October,  or  he 
will  be  courting  their  destruction. — C.  R.  U., 
Ponders  End. 

1842.  Roses  from  cuttings  — It  de- 
pends entirely  upon  what  variety  of  Rose  you 
aie  growing  as  to  whether  they  are  worse,  equal, 
or  better  upon  their  own  roots  or  as  worked 
plants  upon  some  stock.  It  also  depends  a great 
dial  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  I would  not 
a ti  mpt  to  grow  own-root  Roses  upon  a still  and 
close  soil  The  chief  difference  lies  in  the 
natural  character  of  each  variety.  Strong  and 
free  growers  will  do  equally  well  whether  on 
their  own  roots  or  as  budded  plants.  The 
former  are,  as  a general  rule,  some  three  or  four 
years  attaining  the  same  size  and  strength  as  a 
wot  ked  plant  will  do  in  one  or  two  seasons. 
Once  they  are  well  established,  own-root  plants 
of  free  growers  are  by  far  the  best,  provided  the 
soil  suits  them  in  this  form  — I1.  U. 

The  priuoipal  advantage  budded  Roses 

have  over  plants  raised  from  cuttings  is  that  they 
make  strong  plants  in  less  time.  A cutting  has 
to  make  roots  ; a bud,  placed  in  the  stem  of  a 
Brier,  has  a set  of  vigorous  roots  ready  for  its 
support,  but  the  plant,  on  its  own  root,  has  the 
longer  life,  and  there  are  no  suckers  to  disarrange 
and  rob  its  growth,  and  the  plants  are  never 
killed  by  frost.  It  is  true  weakly  growing 
Roses  are  beuefited  by  being  budded  on  a stock 
stronger  than  itself,  though  it  is  a question  if 
weak  growers  are  worth  cultivating  at  all, 
especially  for  decorating  purposes,  and  as  there 
are  plenty  of  vigorous  growing  Roses,  1 should 
say  do  not  touch  the  kinds  with  weakly'  con- 
stitutions at  all,  as  they  will  be  sure  to  disappoint 
whether  on  their  own  roots  or  if  budded  on 
others. — E.  II. 

All  the  better  varieties  of  Roses  may  be 

propagated  by  cuttings  put  in  during  the 
autumn.  Tea  Rases  strike  very  readily  from 
cuttings.  Weakly  growing  varieties  have  rather 
more  vigour  thrown  into  them  by  being  budded 
upon  a vigorous  growing  stock.  For  instance. 


the  pretty  blush  White  Rose  Madame  Norman, 
if  grown  from  cuttings,  will  scarcely  live,  but 
can  be  grown  to  a nice  flowering  bush  upon  the 
seedling  Brier  ; for  even  as  a standard  on 
the  Brier  the  same  remark  holds  good 
with  some  other  weakly  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
but  with  these  few  exceptions,  I would  propa- 
gate as  many  of  these  from  cuttings  as  could  be 
made  amenable  to  that  treatment. — J.  D.  E. 

1832.— Roses  for  sale.— I should  plant 
the  following  twelve  kinds  for  the  purpose 
“ J.  F.”  mentions,  although  there  are  many  who 
will  doubtless  think  I have  missed  out  one  of 
two  good  varieties.  Each  one  of  these  have 
answered  the  purpose  with  me.  Why  not  use 
climbers  ? These  throw  so  much  more  flower, 
and  there  are  many  grand  sorts  among  them. 
Madame  Falcot,  Niphetos,  Francis  ga  Kruger, 
Perle  des  .Tardins,  General  Jacqueminot,  La 
Rosicre,  Anna  Olivier,  Homcre,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Eugene  Fiirsfc. — P.  U. 

There  is  no  more  profitable  Rose  for 

growing  for  sale  than  General  Jacqueminot, 
provided  it  gets  liberal  treatment ; but  it  is 
subject  to  mildew  and  the  orange  fungus  if 
planted  in  poor  ground.  Jules  Margottin  is 
another  good  one  for  button- hole  work,  especi- 
ally in  the  autumn.  The  colour  is  a deep-rose, 
and  the  flower-buds  decidedly  handsome  in 
form.  A good  creamy-white  H.P.  is  Gloire 
Lyonnaise.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  is  a good 
autumn  Rose  for  cutting  in  the  bud  state,  and 
if  you  reside  in  a fairly  good  climate  you  may 
plant  W.  A.  Richardson.  The  best  Teas  for 
your  purpose  are  Marie  Van  Houtte  and  Grace 
Darling. — J.  C.  C. 

1875  — Tea  Roses  — There  is  no  doubt  but 
what  “ Novice  ” did  not  wash  his  plants  often 
enough,  or  else  did  not  use  the  solution  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  kill  the  fly  on  his  Roses. 
Mildew  is  a terrible  and  obstinate  disease  out- 
of-doors,  and  cannot  be  so  successfully  guarded 
against  as  when  under  glass.  The  only  thing 
you  can  possibly  do  now  is  to  let  the  plants  take 
their  chance,  and  hope  for  better  fortune  next 
3’ear.  I do  not  think  you  have  planted  them 
too  closely  ; at  any  rate,  not  close  enough  for 
that  to  be  the  cause  of  your  ill-success  so  soon 
after  planting,  as  they  cannot  have  grown  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  that  yet.  If  there  are 
any  extra  vigorous  growers  among  them,  remove 
a few  during  the  coming  planting  season,  and 
thus  allow  more  space  for  the  remainder. — P.  U. 

1882  — Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  — “Novice” 
is  quite  right  in  encouraging  what  a gardener  (?) 
calls  “ watery  growths  ” in  his  plants  of  this 
grand  old  variety.  By  no  means  cut  them  out, 
but  remove  a few  of  the  older  wood  that  has 
already  flowered,  and  so  afford  them  a better 
opportunity  of  ripening.  If  you  get  these  so- 
called  “watery  growths”  well  ripened  they 
will  bloom  throughout  their  entire  length  next 
spring.  You  have  been  treating  the  plants  very 
well,  and  I think  you  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
“ Novice  ” after  the  way  your  Roses  have 
grown  according  to  your  two  queries  of  this 
week. — P.  U. 

1758.— Climbing  Roses  for  an  iron 

arch. — There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
upon  the  effect  that  iron  or  wire  arches  have  on 
Roses  grown  upon  them.  Many  contend  that 
the  frost,  &c. , is  then  much  more  destructive. 
My  own  observations  point  to  there  being  little, 
if  any,  difference  in  this  respect,  the  main  thing 
being  to  choose  varieties  that  are  not  only  strong 
and  vigorous  growers,  but  are  exceptionally 
hardy.  Arches  of  this  description  aie  generally 
placed  in  somewhat  open  anil  exposed  situat  ions, 
and  in  such  positions  the  keen  frost-laden  winds 
have  direct  access  to  them.  The  sun  has  also 
more  power  over  such  open  structures.  There- 
fore we  get  the  two  extremes  in  all  their  force, 
and  hence  the  indifferent  manner  that  Roses 
often  do  upon  such  supports.  I would  advise 
“ Glandore  ” to  plant  varieties  according  to  the 
exposed  position  or  otherwise  of  the  arches, 
choosing  those  with  an  “ H.”  after  them  if  the 
arches  are  in  a very  open  situation.  Climbing 
Jules  Margottin  (pink- red,  H.  1,  Climbing  Victor 
Verdier  (pink-red),  Gloire  de  Margottin  (deep- 
scarlet,  H. ),  Ulrich  Brunner  (cherry-red,  H.), 
Belle  Lvonuaise,  (canary-yellow),  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  (cherry-carmine,  II.),  Climbing  Niphetos 
(white),  Gloire  de  Bordeaux  (rose-shaded,  H. ), 
Gloire  de  Dijon  (buff,  H.),  Henriette  de  Beau- 
veau  (char-yellow).  Mine.  Berard  (deep  apricot- 


buff,  H.),  Marie  Van  Houtte  (yellow),  Reine 
M.  Henriette  (red,  H.),  Aimee  Vibert  (white), 
Rcve  il’Or  (yellow,  H.),  \V.  A.  Richardson 
(orange  and  apricot),  Mine.  Isaac  Pericre  (red, 
H.),  Charles  Lawson  (vivid-rose,  H.),  and  Coupe 
d’Hebe  (rich-pink,  H. ). — P.  U. 

The  Boursault  Roses,  Amadis,  elegans, 

and  gracilis,  are  excellent,  and  for  an  exposed 
position  almost  unequalled.  Several  of  the 
Bourbon  and  Hybrid  Bourbon  Roses  are  also 
very  suitable,  such  as  Coupe  d’Hebe,  Paul 
Ricaut,  Acidalie,  and  Blairi  No.  2.  Aimee 
Vibert,  Reve  d’Or,  Celine  Forestier,  and  W.  A. 
Richardson  (Noisettes),  are  capital  kinds  for 
arches,  but  the  two  last,  at  any  rate,  are  com- 
paratively delicate,  and  require  moderately  shel- 
tered positions  and  good  culture.  Then  the 
hardiest  and  most  vigorous  of  the  Tea-scented 
section,  such  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mme.  Berard, 
Mme.  Eugf-ne  Verdier,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  and  the  Waltham  Climbing  Roses, 
seldom  fail  to  do  well ; and,  lastly,  the  Ever- 
green Roses,  such  as  Fflicit4  Perpetuee  and  the 
Ayrshire  varieties,  are  all  excellent. — B.  C.  R. 

1786.— Tea  Rose-cuttings  — If  the  water  is  coloured 
change  it,  if  not,  don’t,  but  put  a little  lump  charcoal  into 
it  to  keep  it  pure  and  sweet. — J.  Wr. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS 

1774. —Carnation  layers.— For  any  and 

every  purpose  whatsoever  it  would  be 
much  better  to  pot  up  the  layers  in  autumn 
rather  than  plant  them  in  frames  to  be 
replanted  or  potted  up  in  the  spring.  I find 
that  if  it  is  intended  to  plant  them  out  in  the 
spring  or  pot  them  up,  it  is  much  better  to  have 
them  in  small  pots,  so  that  the  roots  are  not 
much  disturbed  when  removing  them.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  of  the  more  hardy 
border  kinds,  it  is  much  better  to  plant  them 
out  in  the  open  garden  when  the  rooted  layers 
are  lemoved  from  the  parent  plants  in  Septem- 
ber or  October.  The  plants  seldom  do  well  if 
the  roots  are  much  disturbed  in  the  spring.— 

J.  D.  E. 

This  depends  chiefly  upon  circumstances. 

If  your  ground  is  fairly  light  and  dry,  or  well 
drained,  and  the  locality  moderately  warm  and 
sheltered,  by  all  means  plant  the  layers  out 
some  time  next  month  where  they  are  to  flower. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  cold  as  damp  that  destroys 
so  many  Carnations  during  the  winter,  and 
where  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy,  wet,  or  cold,  it  is 
safer  to  keep  the  layers  in  small  pots  in  a frame  1 
until  March,  and  then  plant  them  out.  The  J 
last  two  winters  have  been  very  trying  to  these 
and  other  plants,  and  one  cannot  be  too  careful  j 
with  choice-named  kinds,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  a great  mistake  to  coddle  them. — 

B.  C.  R. 

This  query  appears  at  an  opportune 

moment,  and  the  reply  to  it  will  serve  as  a guide 
to  others  besides  the'  querist.  From  now'  and 
onwards  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  there 
is  much  important  work  to  be  done  among 
Carnations.  I would  advise  all  who  can  to  do 
so  to  plant  in  autumn.  Only,  as  a safeguard 
against  losses,  would  I pot  a few  up  for  the 
purpose  of  tilling  any  gaps  that  might  occur 
from  death  or  accident,  but  even  this  precaution 
I rarely  adopt,  as  my  losses  have  always  been  so 
small  that  there  was  no  need  to  take  them  into 
serious  consideration.  If  layers  were  put  down 
any  time  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of 
the  first  week  iu  August  they  should  be  ready 
for  transplanting  during  the  last  halt  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  first  half  of  October.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  complete  the  plauting 
within  that  period,  and  then  the  plants  have 
time  to  establish  themselves  before  severe 
w'eather  sets  in.  In  the  first  place,  assuming 
that  the  layers  are  ready,  the  site  for  the  plants 
must  be  prepared  by  deep  digging  and  manuring. 

If  manure  is  applied  let  it  be  thoroughly  de- 
cayed, as  fresh  or  rank  manure  is  distasteful, 
and,  in  fact,  hurtful  to  the  plants.  If  good 
fresh  loam  can  be  procured  this  will  be  better 
anil  more  lasting  for  good  than  manure.  V ood- 
ashes  or  soot  may  be  liberally  used,  being  good 
for  the  plants  and  bad  for  enemies,  such  as  wire- 
worms  or  other  insect  pests.  Before  lifting  the 
layers,  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry,  it  is  advisable  to 
give  them  a good  watering,  as  they  take  up  so 
much  better  with  more  roots  and  good  balls  of 
soil  attached  if  the  soil  is  moist.  Plant  them  at 
once,  and  deeply  burying  all  the  naked  portion 
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of  the  stem  so  that  the  lower  leaves  rest  upon 
1 lie  ground.  The  soil,  by  being  dug  up  deeply, 
will  naturally  be  very  loose,  but  when  planting 
the  plants  must  be  made  firm.  This  must  be 
thoroughly  done  by  treading  the  soil  down 
carefully  around  and  between  the  plants.  Un- 
less the  soil  is  naturally  heavy,  and  planting 
is  carried  out  in  fine  dry  weather,  the  planter 
will  hardly  be  able  to  tread  the  plants  too 
much.  As  soils  vary  so  much  the  amount  of 
pressure  necessary  must  be  left  in  a measure  to 
the  planter’s  discretion,  but  it  is  important  here 
to  insist  upon  firm  planting.  This  completes 
ail  that  has  to  be  done,  and  the  plants  may  be 
left  alone  to  brave  the  winter.  When  planted 
early  they  often  make  much  growth,  and  their 
tufts  of  leaves  look  very  beautiful. — A.  H. 


HEART-LEAVED  STARWORT  (ASTER 
CORDIFOLIUS). 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  one  of 
the  best  forms  of  Aster  cordifolius  of  Linmeus, 
as  determined  by  Asa  Gray.  The 
same  name  has  been  wrongly  given 
in  nurseries  to  another  North  Ameri- 
can Aster  of  coarse  growth  with 
large,  heart-shaped  leaves,  properly 
called  A.  macrophyllus,  but  the  true 
cordifolius  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  ornamental  of  the  genus.  It 
grows  from  4 feet  to  5 feet  high  with 
stiff,  wiry  stalks,  and  flowers  very 
freely  in  large  plumes  about  Michael- 
mas. It  increases  slowly,  and  has 
not  the  slightest  tendency  to  run  at 
the  root  ; a plant  will  hardly  cover 
at  the  base  a diameter  of  (3  inches 
when  it  dies  of  old  age.  As  the 
underground  growth  is  compact,  the 
plant  exhausts  the  soil  beneath  it  in 
three  or  four  years,  and  then  requires 
dividing  and  transplanting,  though 
it  may  remain  longer  if  top-dressing 
is  given.  This  species  had  a bad 
habit  of  withering  leaf  and  flower  in 
some  seasons,  especially  in  dry  soils. 

1 never  could  discover  the  cause, 
but  the  habit  has  been  very  preva- 
lent this  season  both  with  Asters 
and  perennial  Sunflowers.  A.  cor- 
difolius produces  seed  freely,  and 
probably  might  be  fertilised  with 
the  pollen  of  other  Asters  with 
advantage  if  anyone  would  take  the 
trouble  to  try  it.  The  seedlings,  if 
the  seed  is  sown  early,  generally 
flower  the  same  year  as  sown.  There 
is  no  great  variety  amongst  them, 
though  I have  two  or  three  which  I 
take  to  be  accidental  hybrids  from 
it.  The  subject  of  the  engraving 
was  given  to  me  about  eleven  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hind,  who 
thinks  he  had  it  from  Perthshire. 

It  differs  from  what  I take  to  be  the 
type  in  having  more  drooping  and 
wavy  panicles  of  flowers,  and  for  a 
long  time  I considered  it  the  most 
ornamental  Aster  in  my  garden,  but 
the  genus  is  now  receiving  atten- 
tion, and  is  being  rapidly  developed. 

C.  W.  D. 


bare  places  ought  to  be  overgrown  and  t ho  lawn 
present  a smooth,  even  surface.  1 had  a large 
piece  of  old  lawn  broken  up  and  sown  with  fresh 
seed  last  September,  and  now  it  is  a fine  piece  of 
turf.— A.  H. 

1623.—  Moving  Michaelmas  Daisies. 

— These  are  probably  the  easiest  hardy  plants 
to  cultivate.  They  may  be  safely  moved 
either  in  the  autumn  after  they  pass  out  of 
bloom,  or  in  the  spring  before  they  have  made 
much  growth.  A small  plant  soon  grows  into  a 
large,  spreading  clump,  and  can  be  divided  into 
dozens  of  plants.  Give  them  plenty  of  space, 
and  deep,  rich,  well-manured  soil.  They  are 
plants  needing  but  little  attention,  except  to  tie 
the  stems  to  sticks  when  in  flower,  and  re- 
plant every  third  year. — J.  D.  E. 

1643.— Carpet  bedding.— The  following 
are  suitable  : Herniaria  glabra,  Veronica  incana, 
Mentha  gibraltarica,  Sedumglaucum,  Antenuaria 
tomentosa.  The  last-named  has  a whitish-grey 
tint,  the  others  are  different  shades  of  green, 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations:  Heart  leaved  Starwort  (Aster  cordifolius  var.). 
Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Miss 
Wolley  Dod 


1642.  — Bare  patches  on  a lawn.  — 

These  bare  patches  have  probably  been  caused 
by  the  hot  weather.  There  are  few  gardens 
in  the  south  of  England  this  year  that  have 
not  bare  patches  on  the  lawn,  unless  the 
Grass  has  been  well  watered.  When  rain  falls 
and  the  lawn  is  well  saturated  with  it  the  bare 
patches  become  as  green  as  the  other  part.  If 
this  does  not  happen  it  would  be  better  to  get  a 
pound  or  two  of  prepared  lawn-seed,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  special  Grass  and  Clover-seed.  The 
very  best  mixture  of  Grass  and  Clover-seed  can 
be  obtained  at  a shilling  per  lb. , or  the  Grass- 
seed  without  Clover  at  the  same  price.— 
J.  D.  E. 

Seed  may  be  sown  during  the  month  of 

September.  I should  not  use  Clover  alone.  It 
would  be  better  to  get  a pound  or  -two  of  suit- 
able mixture  from  a nurseryman  of  repute.  If 
the  surface  is  hard  it  might  be  slightly  loosened 
by  raking  with  an  iron-toothed  rake.  Sow  the 
seed,  and  scatter  some  fine  rich  soil  over  it,  and 
the  Grass  will  soon  come  up.  In  spring  the 
lawn  should  be  well  rolled,  and  by  summer  all 


all  more  or  less  bright  in  colour.  Oxalis  rubra 
has  red  foliage,  but  it  seeds  so  freely  if  per- 
mitted to  flower  as  to  become  a troublesome 
weed.  There  is  a purple-leaved  variety  of  the 
Trumpet-flower  (Ajuga  reptans)  which  is  used 
for  carpet  betiding.  All  the  above  are  hardy, 
and  are  easily  increased. — E.  H. 

1856.— Iceland  Poppies.  — These  may 
either  be  transplanted  now  where  they  are  to 
bloom  or  left  alone  till  spring.  In  either  case, 
they  will  flower  about  June,  and  continue 
blooming  all  through  the  early  part  of  the 
summer.  Poppies,  as  a rule,  do  not  transplant 
readily,  but  these  are  an  exception,  and  by 
successional  sowing  and  transplanting  they 
may  be  had  in  quantity  for  many  months.  Few 
flowers  so  beautiful  are  so  easily  grown. — A.  H. 

1846.— Violas  in  beds  with  Hya- 
cinths and  Tulips.— Violas  may  be— in 
fact,  often  are — planted  with  bulbs,  the  colours 
being  selected  either  to  form  a contrast  or  to 
harmonise  with  the  bulbs.  There  are  other 
plants  that  may  be  used  instead  of  Violas, 


although  the  latter  are  so  bright  and  pretty  one 
would  scarcely  wish  for  anything  better,  lor- 
get-me-nots  would  do  with  White  1 ulips,  or 
White  Hyacinths,  or  Pink  Silene  compacta. 
Red  and  White  Daisies,  Yellow  and  coloured 
Primroses;  Aubrietias,  &c.,  would  come  in 
occasionally  for  a change,  if  required.  E.  H. 

This  is  a very  good  idea;  if  the  Violas  and  bulbs 

are  planted  now  they  will  flower  together  in  the  spring, 
and  the  effect  will  be  very  pleasing  indeed.  the 

Violas  would  have  the  effect  of  taking  off  the  bald  appear- 
ance of  the  beds  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  montns. 

1851. — A herbaceous  border.— There  is 
nothing  difficult  about  this.  The  flrst  thing  is 
to  thoroughly  prepare  the  border  by  manuring 
and  digging.  There  are  two  families  everybody 
ought  to  grow  if  they  wish  to  keep  up  to  date, 
and  these  are  Carnations  and  Roses,  and  of  these 
select  only  those  of  vigorous  habit.  There  need 
not  be  many  varieties,  and  it  is  far  better  to 
have  duplicates  of  a tiling  that  does  well  than 
to  have  more  variety,  and  some  of  the  plants 
flowerless  or  sickly.  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink  always 
does  well,  and  if  the  dead  flowers  are 
removed  early  there  will  be  a second 
bloom  in  September.  My  plants  are 
now  white  with  this  second  bloom, 
and  very  sweet  they  are.  A few 
bulbs  of  sorts  and  a few  roots  of 
such  things  as  Wallflow’ers,  Forget- 
me-Nots,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet 
Williams,  and  if  there  is  a part  of 
the  border  partially  shaded  plant 
there  Primroses  and  Pansies  or 
Violas,  herbaceous  Phloxes,  Pyre- 
thrums,  Rudbeckia  speciosa,  Har- 
palium  rigidum,  Lupinus  poly- 
phyllus,  Campanula  carpatica  is 
pretty  in  patches,  and  the  Hybrid 
Gaillardias  are  always  useful  for 
cutting  ; a few  Cactus  Dahlias,  if 
there  is  room,  and  a root  or  two  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies  always  look 
fresh  among  the  falling  leaves  of 
autumn.  The  expense  of  getting  a 
small  collection  together  need  not  be 
great,  as  many  things  might  be  raised 
from  seeds,  and  then,  of  course,  annu- 
als could  be  sown  in  spring,  and  even 
the  smallest  garden  should  not  be 
altogether  without  annuals. — E.  H. 

1667.— Carnations  splitting 
their  pods.— There  is  no  method 
of  preventing  Carnations  splitting 
their  pods.  It  is  a natural  defect, 
and  1 say  again,  as  I have  said 
before,  ultimately  thesepod-bursters 
must  be  discarded.  When  the  Car- 
nation was  chiefly  grown  in  pots  the 
evil  was  not  so  manifest,  and  it 
seemed  a small  matter  to  put  a band 
i ound  the  calyx  of  the  flower  to  keep 
it  together.  But  now,  when  grow- 
ing Carnations  by  the  hundred  in 
the  flower  garden,  we  have  no  time 
to  spend  over  such  matters  ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  defect  is  very 
apparent,  as,  instead  of  fine  flowers, 
there  comes  a loose,  shapeless  mass 
of  petals.  If  the  querist  will  com- 
pare those  that  do  not  split  with 
those  that  do  he  wflll  readily 
perceive  that  bursters  have  short, 
stumpy  calyces,  whilst  non- 
bursters have  long,  shapely  ones.  This  must 
be  made  a point  of  qualification,  for  if  a kind  is 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  free  blooming,  wliat  are 
these  qualities  if  the  flowers  burst  ? No  one  can 
really  admire  such  ragged  flowers  as  these 
bursters  produce.  If  those  who  raise  new  kinds 
will  send  out  bursters  the  public  must  retaliate, 
and  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 
Let  them  be  tested,  and  if  they  possess  the 
defect,  I would  brand  them  as  worthless  lor 
beds  or  borders.  With  regard  to  the  behaviour 
of  “ N B.’s”  kinds,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a strong  plant  will  throw  all  flower-spikes  and 
no  grass.  Countess  of  Paris  must  have  been 
weak,  or  they  would  have  flowered.  W ith  me 
it  is  such  a persistent  bloomer  that  I nna  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  a stock  sufficient  for  my 
purpose.  Shoots  that  have  been  layered  will 
start  away  and  flower.  It  will  doubtless  acquit 
itself  better  another  year,  and,  meanwhile, 
“ N.  B.”  may  rest  on  the  knowledge  that  when 
its  flowers  come  they  will  not  burst.  Occasion- 
ally a leading  flower  will  do  so,  but  this  is  the 
exception.  If  the  layers  are  well  rooted  by  the 
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middle  of  September,  or  from  then  to  the  middle 
of  October,  do  not  on  any  account  leave  them 
till  the  spring,  but  take  them  up  and  replant 
immediately  where  they  are  to  flower.  Plant 
firmly,  and  the  plants  will  be  the  stronger  and 
flower  better  than  if  they  were  not  put  out  till 
spring. — A.  H. 

1881.— Treatment  of  a lawn.— Manure 
alone  in  your  case  would,  as  you  say,  en- 
courage a coarse  growth  in  the  Grass,  at 
the  same  time  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  up  an 
elaborate  mixture  of  different  ingredients. 
Equal  parts  loam  anil  thoroughly  rotten  manure, 
with  one  peck  of  charcoal  dust  to  every  two 
barrow-loads  of  the  mixture,  will  make  a suit- 
able dressing.  You  want  the  materials  used  to 
contain  suliicient  fertilising  matter  to  strengthen 
the  Grass  without  creating  coarseness — or  the 
big  weeds  will  overgrow  everything  else.  You 
had  better  dig  out  the  largest  Plantain  and  other 
weeds  before  you  apply  the  dressing.  Lay  on 
the  mixture  as  soon  as  you  discontinue  mowing 
for  the  season,  and  if  necessary  give  another 
application  in  February.  It  is  surprising  how 
soon  a dressing  of  this  kind  disappears  in  the 
winter,  and  unless  one  has  seen  its  good  effects 
upon  a poor  lawn,  he  is  not  prepared  to  see 
such  an  agreeable  change  in  its  appearance.  — 
J.  C.  C. 

1832.— Centaurea  candidissima,  &c- 

— I have  kept  Oentaureas  in  a cold-frame, 
covered  up  in  frosty  weather,  but  I would 
rather  have  them  where  the  frost  could  be  kept 
out,  or,  rather,  where  the  damp  could  be 
excluded  in  severe  weather,  as  damp  is  often 
more  fatal  than  frost.  Cineraria  maritima  is 
hardier,  and  might  be  kepi  very  well  in  a cold 
frame,  or  even  outside  it'  sheltered  with  dry 
Fern  ; but  the  latitude  of  the  locality  makes 
some  difference.  Round  the  south  coast  neither 
of  the  plants  named  might  require  housing  in 
winter. — E.  H. 

1839. — Cactus  Dahlias. — The  probable  cause  of  the 
late  blooming  of  Cactus  Dahlias  is  late  planting  and  putting 
out  small  weakly  plants  in  poor  soil.  Another  year 
manure  and  improve  the  soil,  and  obtain  strong  plants  not 
later  than  the  first  of  June.— E.  if. 


1863.  — Gladiolus  Brenclileyensis 
shown  in  a hardy  herbaceous  flower- 

stand. — Gladiolus  lirenchleyensis  is  one  of  the 
parents  of  the  race  of  fine  varieties  now  so  large. 
It  is  quite  hardy  in  many  gardens,  and  if  the 
wording  of  the  schedule  did  not  exclude  bulbous- 
rooted  hardy  plants  the  exhibitor  was  justified 
in  including  it  in  his  exhibit.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  those  who  draw  up  schedules  should 
make  this  clear.  For  example,  Hyacinthus  can- 
dicans  is  a grand  hardy  flower,  but  it  is  a bulb, 
and  could  not  be  shown  if  bulbs  were  excluded. 
—A.  II. 

It  i3  rather  difficult  to  define  what  is  a 

herbaceous  plant.  In  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  term,  in  some  minds  the  Gladiolus  is  not 
a herbaceous  plant  ; but  llien,  what  is  it  ? We 
may  say  it  is  a herbaceous  bulb  ; but  that  does 
not  help  us  much  in  arranging  schedules.  I can 
easily  believe  that  growers  of  herbaceous  plants 
would  not  consider  the  Gladiolus  as  a proper 
sub  ject  for  a stand  of  mixed  hardies,  and  in  most 
autumn  shows  there  is  a separate  class  for 
Gladiolus.  Take  another  class  of  plants — Lilies, 
for  instance.  Are  they  herbaceous  plants  ? 
They  stand,  I consider,  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Gladiolus,  and  yet  they  are  very  commonly  in- 
cluded in  collections  of  hardies  ; and  I do  not 
see  what  else  is  to  be  done,  unless  a class  is  made 
for  plants  having  bulbous  or  tuberous  roots. — 
E.  H. 

1824  and  1858.— Culture  of  Smilax.— 

There  are  something  like  ISO  or  190  species  of 
Smilax  requiring  rather  different  treatment. 
Some  require  a hot-house,  others  a greenhouse, 
and  some  are  comparatively  hardy.  S.  ornata 
is  a very  pretty  species,  with  ornamental  leaves 
of  a deep-green  colour,  freely  spotted  and 
blotched  whitish.  It  can  be  grown  in  the 
greenhouse.  The  plants  may  be  grown  in  pots 
in  good  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand.  The 
twining  growths  can  be  trained  to  a trellis. 
S.  salicifolia  variegata  is  another  ornamental- 
leaved species  requiring  greenhouse  culture. 
Mauy  of  them  are  American  ; some  are  natives 
of  China  and  Japan.  They  are  known  in 
gardens  as  the  American  China-root.  They  can 
bo  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots. — 
J.  D.  E. 


FRUIT. 

1799.— Treatment  of  Pear  trees.— 

The  production  by  your  Pear-trees  of  thorns 
almost  leads  one  to  think  it  is  not  a Pear 
at  all,  but  the  result  of  the  stock  of  the  wild 
Pear  which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  as  a sucker 
from  the  base,  or  it  is  an  inferior  variety.  Get 
some  experienced  person  in  your  neighbourhood 
to  examine  it  for  you,  and  if  it  is  really  a Pear, 
and  deserving  of  cultivation,  it  requires  root- 
pruning— that  is,  the  roots  4 feet  away  from  the 
stem  require  cutting,  as  they  are  no  doubt  strong, 
thus  inducing  the  tree  to  make  too  much  growth. 
If  it  is  an  old  tree  or  a large  one,  do  not  cut  all 
round  it  in  one  season,  but  only  half  way,  so  as 
not  to  give  too  much  check  at  once.  The  first 
or,  at  latest,  the  second  week  in  October  is  the 
best  month  for  root-pruning  fruit-trees.  A 
trench  the  width  of  a spade — or  fork,  if  the  soil 
is  too  hard  or  stony  for  a spade— should  be  taken 
out  down  as  deep  as  the  roots  go,  which  may  be 
2 feet  6 inches,  cutting  all  that  you  come  in  con- 
tact with,  making  afterwards  a clean  cut  with  a 
knife  in  an  upward  direction,  which  induces 
roots  to  form  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  root, 
thus  enabling  them  to  grow  nearer  to  the  surface, 
which  i3  what  is  required.  Fill  in  the  trench 
about  the  roots  with  decayed  vegetable  refuse, 
wood-ashes,  or  old  potting-soil,  which  will  en- 
courage a quicker  root  action.  A mass  of  fibre 
is  required  to  render  a tree  fruitful,  not  a lot  of 
fibreless  roots. — S.  P. 

Some  varieties  of  Pears  seldom  do  bear 

fruit.  Other  varieties  are  almost  certain  to  bear 
fruit  aunually,  except  that  the  blossoms  may 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  spring  frosts.  Blossom- 
buds,  if  they  really  are  such,  will  certainly  pro- 
duce flowers  in  the  spring,  not  thorns  ; besides, 
Pear-trees  do  not  produce  thorns.  Probably  the 
trees  are  worthless,  and  ought  to  be  removed  ; 
and  some  good  varieties,  such  as  the  Jargonelle, 
Williams’  Bon  Chrdtien,  Beurre  d’Aremberg, 
Beurre  Hardy,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  &c.,  planted  in  their  places. — 
J.  D.  E. 

1802.— Peaches  in  vineries  — Peaches 
will  do  for  a few  years  on  the  back  wall  of 
vinery,  if  the  Vine-rods  are  not  crowded.  Four 
young  Vines  will  be  quite  enough  in  each  house 
of  the  size  mentioned.  Do  not  fill  up  with  young 
Vines  afterwards.  After  a few  years  the 
Peaches  can  be  taken  out  to  another  house  or 
planted  on  a wall.  This  is  generally  found  to  be 
necessary,  as  the  Vines  cover  the  roof. — E.  H. 

Yes,  it  is  possible  to  grow  Peaches  on 

the  back  wall  until  the  Vines  cover  the  roof  so 
that  the  Peaches  at  the  back  will  get  no  sun, 
and  this  should  take  place  in  three  years  at 
least ; therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  if 
it  will  be  worth  the  trouble  to  plant  Peaches  for 
three,  or,  at  the  most,  four  years.  If  the  house 
was  three-quarter  span-root  it  would  be  different 
then,  because  the  Vines  might  be  restricted  to 
the  ridge,  devoting  the  span  part  to  admitting 
light  to  the  Peach-trees,  but  in  this  case  this 
arrangement  does  not  seem  to  be  so.  If  the 
Vine-border  could  be  inside,  it  would  be  better 
almost  to  plant  an  extra  row  of  Vines  6 feet 
from  the  front  wall,  and  run  them  up  to  the 
roof  as  supernumeraries,  thus  obtaining  a double 
crop  of  fruit,  so  to  speak,  from  the  same  house 
for  a half-a-dozen  years  at  least.  When  the  per- 
manent Vines  reach  the  supernumeraries  these 
latter  can  be  managed  by  pruning  away  some  of 
the  spurs,  making  a longer  clean  stem  to  the 
Vines,  and  allowing  an  extension  of  the  fruit 
spurs  higher  up  the  Vine  ; the  leading  shoot  to 
each  can  be  trained  down  the  back  wall.  This 
is  the  plan  I always  adopt  with  newly-planted 
vineries  ; the  opportunity  is  thus  given  of  crop- 
ping the  main  Vines  at  the  front  of  the  house 
lightly  for  three  or  four  years,  which  is  all  in 
favour  of  their  extended  welfare  for  a greater 
number  of  yea  s.  If  “Grapes  & Co.”  decide 
still  to  grow  botn  Peaches  and  Vines  together,  I 
would  advise  that  late  Grapes  be  grown,  or  if 
not  actually  late  varieties,  those  grown  not  to 
ripen  until  quite  the  end  of  August ; the  tem- 
perature required  for  such  Vines  will  be  all  the 
more  agreeable  to  the  Peach-trees.  It  is  a mis- 
take to  plant  part  new  canes  and  the  remainder 
in  two  years’  time.  Vines  planted  in  this  way 
are  not  a success  ; the  soil  in  the  border  does  not 
seem  congenial  to  the  young  Vines  when  others 
have  occupied  it  with  their  roots  previously. 
I As  Vines  are  now  so  very  cheap  it  would  not  be 


an  expensive  affair  to  plant  all  new  canes  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  all  will  receive  the  same 
treatment  throughout.  Vines  that  are  carrying 
a crop  of  fruit  need  slightly  different  treatment 
to  young  caucs  of  the  first  year’s  growth. — S.  P. 

1808.— An  old  Ribston  Pippin  Apple- 
tree. — “Pomona”  will  speed  the  recovery  of 
his  Ribston  Pippin  by  cutting  away  every  inch 
of  wood  in  a very  bad  state.  Destroying  the 
Ivy  is  a good  beginning,  but  it  must  be  followed 
up  in  two  months’  time  by  digging  a good 
trench  round  the  roots  far  enough  oil' — say 
8 feet — not  to  disturb  important  roots  the  same 
year.  Some  small  roots  may  be  cut  back  to  good 
fibrous  condition,  and  turf  sod  laid  next  to 
them,  with  plenty  of  manure  round  and  above. 
The  tree  will  recover  in  three  years  ; whereas,  if 
the  old  head  remains,  it  may  recover  in  seven 
years,  or  not  at  all. — C.  E. , Lyme  Beg  is. 

1778.— Destroying  mealy-bug  in  a 
vinery. — WhenVines  are  so  badly  infested  with 
mealy-bug  that  the  Grapes  have  to  be  destroyed, 
their  cleansing  will  be  a very  heavy  business,  and 
much  watchfulness  will  be  necessary  the  follow- 
ing spring,  whatever  plan  is  adopted.  As  soon 
as  the  leaves  have  fallen  prune  the  Vines  as  close 
as  they  will  bear,  and  rub  or  strip  off  all  loose 
bark,  and  burn  cuttings  and  bark  together. 
Give  the  Vines  a good  scrubbing  with  Gishurst 
Compound,  4 oz.  to  the  gallon,  as  warm  as  the 
hands  can  bear.  In  this  cleaning  process  the 
Vine3  will,  of  course,  be  taken  from  the  wires. 
Sling  them  up  again  loosely  and  give  the  outside 
of  the  house  two  coats  of  paint.  If  the  light 
can  be  taken  off  move  them  to  a shed  for  plant- 
ing. Scrub  back  and  end  walls,  and  give  a 
dressing  with  hot  lime- wash.  Having  thoroughly 
cleaned  wood  work  and  walls,  not  missing  a 
crack  or  crevice  anywhere,  give  the  Vines 
another  wash  with  the  hot  Gishurst,  and  then 
paint  them  with  a mixture  of  Gishurst  thickened 
with  clay,  lime,  soot,  and  sulphur  to  get  any 
desired  tone  of  colour,  and  tie  up  the  rod3.  The 
next  thing  is  to  remove  all  the  dry,  loose  soil 
dowrn  to  the  roots — if  they  are  near  the  surface — - 
and  fill  up  with  fresh  turfy  loam  from  an  old 
pasture  fertilised  with  some  stimulant,  such  as 
Thompson’s  or  the  patent  Silicate  Manure.  I 
have  recommended  Gishurst  because  I know  it 
to  be  safe  and  effectual.  I have  seen  mischief 
done  by  paraffiu-oil,  and  I should  hesitate  about 
recommending  coal-tar  to  anyone  who  has  had 
no  experience  with  it ; but  Gishurst,  used  at 
the  rate  of  4 oz  to  6 oz  to  the  gallon,  will 
kill  every  insect  it  touches,  and  will  not  injure 
the  Vines.  But,  whatever  course  is  adopted,  it 
is  a chance  if  all  the  bugs  an  l their  eggs  are 
destroyed.  Such  a thing  would  be  improbable. 

I have  never  known  a case  where  every  insect 
was  destroyed  by  a winter  dressiug.  Somewhere 
or  other  an  insect  or  two  escapes— it  may  be  a 
few  bugs  may  have  travelled  down  the  main 
stem  beneath  the  soil  for  the  winter.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  extreme  watchfulness  during  the 
warm  days  of  early  spring.  All  through  Aprii, 
May,  and  .Jnne,  a very  keen  eye  should  go  over 
the  Vines  daily,  and  every  w hite  speck  should 
be  pounced  upon  and,  if  a bug,  destroyed. — 
E.  H. 

1781.  — Planting  fruit-trees.  — Plums 
are  the  most  suitable  of  any  fruit-tree  to 
grow  against  an  east  wall,  although  Peache3 
will  succeed  very  well  on  the  same  aspect  if 
the  climate  is  suitable  for  their  growth.  Of  the 
former,  Victoria  is  the  most  reliable  for  a crop 
Pond’s  Seedling,  Jefferson’s,  lvirke's,  and  Green- 
gage are  all  deserving  a place.  Of  Peaches, 
Alexandra  is  the  earliest,  Royal  George  and 
Grosse  Mignonne  are  good.  Sweet  Cherries 
grow  capitally  on  a west  wall ; Governor  W ood, 
May  Duke,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  or  White  Heart 
are  good  sorts.  Pears  also  succeed  well  on  the 
same  site.  Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Gloire  Morceau,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  and 
Doyenne  du  Comice  are  choice  sorts.  Morello 
Cherries  grow  remarkably  well  against  a north 
wall — in  fact,  I know  of  no  aspect  which  suits 
them  better.  Stout,  fan-shaped  trees  are  the 
best  to  plant,  not  too  large — say  two  years  from 
the  graft — in  the  case  of  all  but  the  Pears,  these 
should  be  horizontally  trained,  and  about  three 
years  old. — S:  P. 

1S04. —Treatment  of  Fig-trees.— 

This,  as  in  most  cases,  is  largely  indebted  to 
common  sense.  Children  do  not  all  flourish 
alike  under  hard  and  fast  treatment.  “ Strong 
wood  ” is  not  a good  augury  of  fruitfulness, 
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Unless  short-jointed,  and  when  they  leave  naked- 
ness behind  them,  long-jointed  shoots  may  be 
cut  back  to  three  eyes.  Ireland  is  rather  a 
wide  locality.  The  Fig  grows  anywhere,  but 
only  fruits  freely  when  it  is  well  exposed  in  a 
sunny  aspect,  and  when  it  has  plenty  of  drain- 
age and  free  soil,  natural,  or  with  the  aid  of 
abundance  of  brick  rubbish.  It  is  on  this  year’s 
growth  fruit  may  be  hoped  for  next  year,  and 
some  indication  of  it  will  soon  apear,  if  not 
a 'ready  there. — C.  E.,  Lyme  Begin. 

17S2. — Apple  “Blenheim  Orange.”— 
Tne  Blenheim  Orange  is  better  adapted  for 
orchard  planting  than  in  a garden.  It  wants 
room  to  develop  to  be  really  profitable,  and 
then,  if  the  soil  suits  it,  a good  result  may  be 
reasonably  anticipated.  I have  never  seen  it 
do  well  in  shallow  soils.  In  deep,  rich  loams, 
well -drained,  sheltered  from  severe  gales,  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  about  planting  it  largely. 
For  border  planting  have  it  grafted  on  the 
Paradise  stock. — E.  H. 

Yes,  as  an  orchard  tree  on  the  Crab 

Stock,  with  plenty  of  room  and  time  to  become 
developed,  this  is  the  grandest  of  all  Apples.  A 
tree  of  this  kind  in  my  father’s  garden  carried  a 
head  something  like  30  feet  in  diameter,  and,  if 
1 remember  rightly,  produced  a crop  of  nearly 
20  bushels  one  year.  This  fine  Apple  is  a very 
shy  bearer  on  young  trees,  but  after  a certain 
age  is  a regular  and  heavy  cropper  ; it  is  useless, 
or  nearly  so,  on  the  Paradise  stock,  or  in  any  of 
the  dwarf  forms.  Give  it  tire  free  stock,  plenty 
of  room,  and  wait  for  results. — B.  C.  R. 

1831.— Artificial  bloom  on  Grapes.— 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  bloom  can  be  put 
on  Grapes  artificially.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  good  culture,  and  not  overcropping  the 
Vines.  Take  the  Black  Hamburgh,  for  instance, 
as  a representative  variety.  I have  judged  at 
fruit  shows,  where  something  like  a score  of 
competitors  exhibited  dishes  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  and  the  difference  in  quality  be- 
tween the  various  exhibits  has  been  truly 
astonishing.  Some  of  them  had  scarcely  any 
bloom  on,  and  the  berries  were  reddish  instead 
of  black.  The  highest  quality  Grapes  would 
have  a dense  bloom  upon  the  berries,  and  the 
colour  quite  black.  Whence  the  difference  ? I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  those  of  the  best  quality 
the  Vines  were  fed  with  artificial  manure,  and 
a very  light  crop  was  taken  from  them.  In  the 
other  the  Vines  were  heavily  cropped  and  badly 
fed.  In  a word,  good  culture,  which,  in  a 
sense,  may  be  termed  artificial  treatment,  is  the 
only  way  to  put  a good  bloom  on  Grapes. — 
J.  D.  E. 

1874.— Grapes  shanking.— You  appear 
to  have  divined,  the  cause  of  your  failure  in  the 
Grapes  shanking.  I should  not  be  surprised  at 
anything  that  happened  to  Vines  that  had  their 
roots  in  a border  covered  up  as  yours  are  ; under 
such  conditions  the  border  may  be  too  wet  or 
too  dry.  If  you  want  to  grow  Grapes  properly 
you  must  take  away  the  stage  over  the  border 
and  let  the  surface  have  light  and  air  to  warm 
and  sweeten  the  soil.  I expect  the  surface  of 
the  border  is  soddened  with  moisture,  and  a foot 
or  so  below  it  as  dry  as  powder. — J.  C.  C. 

A combination  of  circumstances  no  doubt 

has  caused  the  Grapes  to  shank,  such  as  over- 
cropping and  keeping  too  many  plants  over  the 
border,  thus  having  the  soil  continually  in  too 
wet  a state,  and  depriving  the  border  from 
receiving  any  advantage  from  the  sun  shining  on 
to  it  occasionally,  and  thus  warming  the  roots. 
The  most  likely  cause  though  is  the  over- 
cropping. If  too  many  bunches  are  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  Vines  that  would  be  a sure  cause 
of  shanking.  In  the  absence  of  any  particulars 
in  this  respect  I am  unable  to  say  positively. — 
S.  P. 

If  the  presence  of  the  plants  in  the 

vinery  leads  to  the  roots  of  the  Vine  being  over- 
watered, or  not  sufficiently  watered,  that  might 
be  a cause  of  shanking.  At  any  rate,  when 
there  is  a stage  over  a Vine-border,  it  often 
leads  to  the  borders  being  neglected,  and  the 
roots  of  the  Vines  are  at  least  of  equal  import- 
ance to  the  branches,  and  if  they  are  neglected 
the  crop  must  be  inferior.  Aiming  at  too  much 
often  involves  a sacrifice.  If  it  were  possible, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  take  the  plants  out 
of  the  vinery  early  in  June.  The  plants  would 
do  as  well,  if  not  better,  in  the  open  air,  and 
there  would  be  a chance  of  the  Vines  having 
tome  show  of  justice.  Shanking  may  arise  from 


other  causes.  Heavy  cropping  will  do  it,  or 
the  roots  may  have  penetrated  unsuitable  soil  ; 
or,  perhaps,  as  the  house  has  been  full  of  plants, 
the  Vines  may  have  been  pinched  back  very 
close  in  order  to  admit  more  light,  and  this 
would  have  au  injurious  effect. — E.  H. 

1800.— Pruning  Currant  and  Goose- 
berry-bushes.— If  “Subscriber”  wants  a 
big  crop  of  Red  Currants  let  him  try  this  plan. 
In  winter  stump  the  whole  bush  down  into  the 
shape  of  an  old  Birch-broom.  Early  in  July 
next,  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  let  him  cut  in 
the  young  shoots  to  within  3 inches  or  4 inches 
of  the  old  stumps.  The  leaves  have  shaded  and 
protected  the  blossom  and  fruit  till  then,  and  he 
I hus  lets  in  the  sun  to  ripen  it.  Repeat  this 
process  annually.  If  afraid  to  trust  all  his 
bushes  to  this  plan  let  him  try  only  a few,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  its  value  by  experi- 
ence. As  for  the  Gooseberries,  I should  dig 
them  up  at  once,  and  plant  carefully-selected 
young  bushes  in  February. — J.  W. 


GOOD  LATE  PLUMS. 

The  advantage  of  having  a good  supply  of  Plums 
that  will  hang  until  late  in  the  season  is  again 
forcibly  impressed  on  us,  as  during  the  Season 
when  Victorias,  and  other  free  cropping  sorts 
come  in,  there  is  usually  a glut  in  the  market, 
and  Plums  are  anything  but  a profitable  crop  ; 
but,  directly  these  are  over,  pr  ices  go  up  with  a 
bound,  and  any  really  late  keepers  are  worth  a 
high  price.  1 find  the  following  as  good  as 
any  for  hanging  late  viz, — Coe’s  Golden 
Drop  (here  figured),  one  of  the  most  delicious 
of  all  Plums,  and,  if  allowed  to  hang  until 


October,  is  really  one  of  the  best  of  all  dessert 
fruits  of  its  season  It  requires  a wall.  Pond’s 
Seedling,  a very  fine  Plum  of  the  Victoria  type, 
but  larger,  and  hangs  much  later.  One  of  the 
best  of  kitchen  Plums.  Belle  de  Septembre,  a 
very  fine  Plum  ; a large,  late  Plum  of  the 
Orleans  type  ; excellent  for  any  purpose  ; very 
handsome.  Imperatrice  Blue  will  hang  until 
quite  shrivelled,  and  then  come  in  valuable  for 
a dish  of  late  dessert  fruit.  This  Plum  is  a very 
free  cropper.  Transparent  Gage  Late,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Gages,  and,  if  allowed  time  to 
ripen  fully,  is  an  excellent  fruit.  These  late 
varieties  will  keep  a considerable  time  after 
they  are  gathered  where  birds  and  wasps  are 
troublesome.  J.  G. , Hants. 


1869.— Green-flies  on  Plum  trees  — 

You  need  not  get  anxious  over  the  condition  of 
your  Plum-trees,  as  they  will  not  be  much  the 
worse  from  the  attack  of  the  Hies.  Plum-trees 
are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  these  insects,  and  if 
you  wish  to  keep  your  trees  free  from  them, 
you  must  syringe  them  with  some  insecticide 
that  will  destroy  the  flies  ; 2 ounces  of  soft  soap 
dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water  is  as  cheap  and 
effective  as  anything,  if  you  apply  it  with  a 
syringe,  and  repeat  the  application  as  often  as 
necessary.— J.  C.  C. 

The  remedy  is  to  syringe  the  trees  when 

the  flies  appear  with  soft-soap  and  water — 2 oz. 
to  the  gallon — adding  a wineglassful  of  paraffin- 
oil  to  each  gallon  of  soapy  water  ; or  mix  1 oz. 
of  Tobacco-powder  writh  each  gallon  instead  of 
the  paraffin,  if  preferred.  A decoction  of  Quassia- 
chips— 3 oz  to  the  gallon — would  answer  the 
same  purpose.  There  is  no  lack  of  suitable 
insecticides.  Jeyes’ Gardeners’  Friend  is  a capi- 
tal insecticide,  and  not  expensive.—  E.  H. 

1884.— Fruit  dropping  off  Peach- 
trees. — The  principal  cause  of  the  fruit 
dropping  from  the  tree  of  Hale’s  Early  Peach  is 
an  inherent  constitutional  defect,  which  occurs 
more  frequently  under  glass  than  in  the  open 


air.  I can  only  suggest  that  you  give  this 
particular  tree  a dressing  of  chalk  or  slaked  lime 
during  the  coming  winter.  Remove  some  of  the 
surface  soil,  and  then  lay  on  the  exposed  surface 
a thin  layer  of  lime  or  chalk,  and  mix  up  more 
of  the  same  with  the  soil  taken  out  before  it  is 
returned.  Your  management  is  quite  right 
except  the  watering,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances. I am  surprised  that  you  have  done  so 
well.  Instead  of  giving  each  tree  two  gallons  of 
water  every  day  during  the  summer,  give  them 
twenty  once  a fortnight ; they  will  then  have 
enough  to  reach  the  lowest  roots.  From 
November  lo  February  once  a month  will  be 
often  enough  if  you  use  the  quantity  1 have 
mentioned.  After  thinning  out  the  f i uit  to  1 foot 
apart  it  would  have  interested  a good  many 
readers  if  you  had  given  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  size.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  do  so  now '!  — 

J.  C.  C. 

1868.— Upright  cordon  fruit  trees.— 

The  management  of  these  is  very  simple.  Lay 
in  the  main  leaders  unstopped,  till  the  top  of 
the  wall  is  reached,  and  shorten  back  all  side- 
shoots  early  in  J ulv  to  four  leaves,  and  go  over 
the  trees  again  at  the  end  of  August  or  beginning 
of  September,  and  shorten  back  any  shoots 
which  have  broken  away  since  the  first  pr  uning. 

At  the  winter  pruning,  when  the  fruit  buds  can 
be  seen,  go  over  the  trees  again  and  remove 
some  of  the  unfertile  spuis  and  shorten  others 
back.  This  will  prevent  the  the  trees  being 
crowded  witli  useless  growth.  — E.  II. 

1829.— Apple  trees.  — As  young  trees  have 
to  be  planted  on  the  space  where  old  ones  have 
been  growing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trench  the 
ground  first,  and  add  to  it  some  decayed 
manure,  and  if  it  can  be  obtained  some  fiesh 
maiden  loam,  if  not  to  the  extent  of  a dressing 
all  over  the  ground,  at  least  enough  to  place 
half-a-dozen  spadefuls  around  the  roots  to  give 
the  trees  a good  start.  For  quick  returns  large 
trees  should  be  planted,  well  furnished  with 
good  wood.  They  would  cost  about  three 
shillings  each.  A few  good  culinary  varieties  are 
Lord  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Loddington,  and  Dumelow’s  Seedling.  Six  good 
dessert  varieties  are  Irish  Peach,  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Fearn’s 
Pippin,  Mannington’s  Pearmain,  and  Sturmer 
Pippin.  It  is  difficult  to  select  the  best  half- 
dozen  ; others  might  be  named  quite  as  good. 
— J.  D.  E. 

To  furnish  a quick  return  there  is  no 

better  Apple  than  Echlinville  Seedling,  grown 
in  the  form  of  bushes  and  planted  8 feet  apart 
each  way.  The  trees  may  be  two  or  three 
years  from  the  graft  when  planted.  Other  reli- 
able sorts  are  Lord  Suffield  and  the  old  Dutch 
Codlin.  Two  good  dessert  or  culinary  sorts, 
either  for  standards  or  dwarf  tiees,  are  the 
Beauty  of  Kent  and  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet.  My 
bushes  of  these  two  sorts  are  weighed  down 
with  large,  handsome  fruit  that  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  see  them.  Both  these  sorts  will 
keep  well  until  February,  and  are  then  avail- 
able either  for  dessert  or  cooking.  If  you  could 
wait  a year  or  two  longer  for  a return  I should 
advise  you  to  plant  Bramley’s  Seedling  and 
Annie  Elizabeth,  both  of  which  are  large  a,nd 
late-keeping  cooking  Apples.  The  fruit  being 
so  large,  and  my  garden  exposed  to  the  west 
wind,  I have  these  two  sorts  grovying  in  the 
form  of  large  bushes,  and  they  are  in  the  most 
promising  condition.  You  may  also  include 
Blenheim  Orange  and  Claygate  Pearmain  for 
late-keeping  dessert  fruit.— J.  C.  C. 

The  best  Apples  for  quick  returns  are  Echlinville, 

Manx  Codlin,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Suffield , King  of  the  Pi p- 
pins  and  Prince  Albert.  I do  not  think  the  above  halt- 
dozen  can  be  beaten  for  quick  returns.  Have  them  three 
years  on  the  Paradise,  and  gather  fruit  first  year  if  you 
wish  to. — E.  H. 

Bushes  are  the  best  to  plant  where  space 

is  limited,  or  the  situition  exposed  to  rough 
winds  ; but  if  space  is  not  entirely  the  main  ob- 
ject half-standard  trees  would  succeed,  and  give 
large  crops  of  fruit.  As  to  their  age,  bushes 
should  not  be  less  than  four  years  old  from  the 
graft.  Any  nursery7man  would  supply  you  if 
you  told  him  you  required  strong  fruiting 
bushes.  In  the  case  of  half-standards,  two  year- 
old  trees,  aider  they  have  had  their  head  formed, 
are  the  best.  As  to  varieties,  in  the  absence  of 
any  particulars  as  to  the  quantity  you  requite 
it  is  difficult  lo  make  a selection  ; but  one  thing 
I will  say,  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  anyone  can 
make  to  plant  a lot  of  sorts  ; much  better  plant 
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extra  trees  of  varieties  that  are  really  good.  Of 
kitchen  sorts  the  following  will  give  fruit  from 
the  first  week  in  August  until  the  same  time  in 
May : Lord  Grosvenor,  Echlinville,  Warner’s 
King,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Stirling  Castle, 
Bramley’s  Seedling,  Newton  Wonder,  and  York- 
shire Greening.  Dessert  varieties  are:  Irish 
Peach,  Lady  Sudeley,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  Pippins,  Cockle 
Pippin,  and  Sturmer  Pippin. — S.  P. 

1 845. — Currants  and  Gooseberries 
from  cuttings. — Select  straight  pieces  of 
strong,  firm  wood  not  less  each  than  12  inches  to 
10  inches  long.  Make  a straight  cut  across, 
close  to  a joint,  at  the  thick  end,  and  remove 
all  buds  except  the  three  upper  ones,  as  well  as 
cut  a piece  of  the  soft  wood  off  the  top.  A 
Gooseberry  or  Currant-bush  should  have  a 
straight,  clean  leg,  about  9 inches  long,  to  keep 
the  branches  well  off  the  ground.  Plant  the 
cuttings  firmly  in  rows,  a foot  apart  in  the 
rows.  Transplant  at  the  end  of  second  year. — 
E.  H. 

I87L — Unfruitful  Apple-trees.— If  the 

variety  is  good  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
renovate  the  trees  in  such  a manner  as  to  render 
them  profitable  ; if  not,  destroy  them  and  plant 
healthy  young  trees  of  good  kinds,  suitable  to 
your  taste  in  both  kitchen  and  dessert.  Any 
good  fruit-grower  would  give  you  information 
as  to  the  varieties.  The  first  week  in  October 
remove  the  soil  from  the  surface  6 inches  deep, 
at  least  10  feet  away  from  the  trees  all  round  ; 
lay  on  the  roots  a 3-inch  covering  of  old 
potting  soil,  leaf-mould,  horse-manure,  or  partly- 
decayed  manure  of  any  kind,  lightly  forking  it 
in  among  the  roots,  and  return  2 inches  of  the 
soil  taken  off  at  first.  Should  the  weather  be 
dry  next  February  give  the  trees  a heavy  soak- 
ing of  liquid-manure,  if  obtainable.  The 
branches  should  be  freed  from  the  grey  Lichen 
as  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  flourish 
coated  in  the  manner  that  you  represent. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  doing  this  than  by 
syringing  the  trees  with  the  following  mixture- 
dissolve  5 lb.  caustic  soda  (Greenbanks’  98  per 
cent.),  and  5 lb.  crude  commercial  potash  in 
hot  water,  and  add  cold  water,  making  in  all 
50  gallons.  An  ordinary  garden  syringe,  to 
which  is  affixed  a fine  rose  ; all  parts  of  the  tree 
should  be  thoroughly  wetted  with  the  mixture 
in  the  form  of  a spray.  When  dissolving  the 
soda  great  care  should  be  exercised  that  it  does 
not  touch  the  eyes  as  it  is  extremely  dangerous 
when  it  boils  up,  as  it  does  when  water  is 
poured  on  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  does  quick- 
lime. A paraffin-cask  is  good  for  mixing  the 
whole  in. — S.  P. 

1764.— Grapes  not  colouring  —I  have  found  too 
much  heat  affect  the  colouring  of  Black  Ilamburghs,  and 
1 have  remedied  it  thie  season  by  an  abatement  of  the 
same. — J.  M.,  South  Hants. 

1337.— Raspberry  canes  and  iron  rods.  — 
Iron  rods  would  not  be  injurious  either  to  the  roots  or 
canes  of  Raspberries.  Dip  the  bottoms  of  the  rods  in  Stock- 
holm tar,  and  paint  all  above  ground.— IS.  H. 

1317.— Strawberries  for  a small  garden  — 
Among  the  older  sorts  of  Strawberries  British  Queen  is 
always  worth  growing  where  good  flavour  is  appreciated  if 
the  soil  is  good  and  the  situation  not  cold.  Sir  .1.  Paxton 
still  occupies  a front  position.  Duke  of  Malakofl'  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  large-fruited  kinds,  and  Elton  Pine  is  still 
one  of  the  best  of  the  very  late  Strawberries.— E.  H. 


1828.— Washing  sand.— To  separate  the 
clay  particles  or  dirt  of  any  kind  from  sand, 
take  a pail  and  fill  it  half  full  of  the  sand,  and 
fill  up  nearly  full  with  clean  water,  stir  it  well 
up  and  let  it  settle  for  two  or  three  minutes  ; 
the  sand  will  go  to  the  bottom  leaving  the  soil 
in  solution,  or  at  least  a great  deal  of  it ; pour 
the  dirty  water  off  and  add  more  clean. 
Repeat  the  process  half-a-dozen  times  or  more, 
and  at  the  last  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  the 
sand.  The  soil  or  clay  particles,  being  lighter, 
remain  in  solution  or  at  the  top. — J.  D.  E. 

Place  the  sand  in  a pail  or  any  other  vessel,  and 

pour  water  on  it.  The  earthy  matter  and  other  impurities 
will  mix  with  the  water,  and  may  be  poured  off.  After- 
wards dry  the  sand.  — E.  U. 

1785.— Stone  slabs  for  garden  walks. 

— One  part  of  Portland  cement  to  two  or  three 
of  rough  sand  will  make  just  sucli  a junction  as 
“ Oxou  ’’  wants.  The  spaces  may  be  filled  more 
than  half  way  to  the  surface  with  broken  stones, 
and  plenty  of  water  used  with  the  cement.  It 
will  be  easier  to  break  the  stones  than  this — 
such  at  least  is  my  experience.— J.  AY. 


PERNS. 

CHOICE  FERNS. 


drainage  must  be  provided,  as  this  Fern  loves 
an  ample  supply  of  water  to  its  roots,  but  dis- 
likes stagnant  moisture. 


PoLYSTICHUM  VENUSTUM. 


In  reply  to  “ G.  II.  H.”  and  “ Flora,”  we  can 
say  that  this  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  beautiful  of  the  New  Zealand  Ferns.  It  is 
evergreen,  and  strong  in  habit  of  growth.  The 
crown  of  the  plant  is  densely  scaly,  the  chaffy 
scales  being  half  an  inch  long  ; black,  with  a 
narrow  border  of  brown.  These  scales,  slightly 


Frond  of  a New  Zealand  Shield  Fern  (Polystichum 
venustum). 

reduced  in  size,  are  borne  on  the  back  of  the 
mid-rib  of  the  frond,  quite  on  the  top,  forming 
a dense,  imbricating  central  hand,  which  is  very 
conspicuous.  The  frond  is  twice  divided — in- 
tense deep-green  on  the  upper  side,  paler 
beneath  ; the  annexed  illustration  gives  a 
capital  idea  of  its  appearance.  The  plant  thrives 
well  planted  out  in  a cool  indoor  fernery,  and 
will  grow  well  also  in  pots  iu  a mixture  of  peat 
and  light  loam,  made  fairly  sandy.  A good 


ORCHIDS. 

HOULLETIAS. 

These  are  beautiful  flowering  plants,  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  Stanhopeas.  When 
I was  growing  Orchids  in  my  younger  days  we 
only  knew  one  species,  and  as  that  came  from 
Brazil  it  was  kept  in  the  house  with  the  Catt- 
leyas,  and  it  very  seldom  grew  well  or  looked 
healthy,  and  very  rarely  flowered.  Now  I have 
blossoms  sent  me  from  “ C.  Abbott,”  who  says 
he  has  nothing  but  a cool  Odontoglossum-house, 
and  the  plant  that  produced  these  flowers  was 
bought  amongst  a lot  of  odds  and  ends  at  Messrs. 
Protheroe’s  rooms  about  two  years  ago.  Well, 
these  flowers  appear  to  he  those  of  H.  odora- 
tissima  antioquiensis,  so  named  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Antioquia,  in  which  it  is  found  growing 
at  considerable  elevations,  so  that  if  “ C.  A.” 
had  possessed  another  and  a warmer  house,  that 
it  would  have  been  placed  in  that,  where  it  would 
not  have  flowered,  and  instead  of  “now  being  a 
sturdy  plant,”  it  might  have  been  getting  small 
by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.  This  Orchid 
was  sent  home  by  Gutar  Wallis  to  M.  Linden, 
of  Brussels,  now  about  twenty-five  years  ago  ; 
but  none  of  this  genus  appear  to  be  popular  now 
among  the  Orchid-growing  fraternity — at  least, 
I must  say  I very  seldom  see  them  in  any  collec- 
tions ; but  this  one  and  the  others  named  below 
are  well  deserving  of  every  care  and  cultural 
skill  that  can  be  given  them,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  growing  them  in  a cool- house. 
These  plants  are  characterised  by  their  some- 
what conical  bulbs,  which  support  a single  thir.. 
strongly-ribbed  leaf  which  is  rich-green  in 
colour.  The  bulbs  become  furrowed  with  age  ; 
the  spike  springs  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs, 
and  supports  a raceme  of  nodding  flowers  of 
great  beauty,  and  which  last  a long  time  in  pei  - 
fection.  These  Houlletias  like  to  be  exposed  lo 
the  full  light,  and  for  this  reason  I recommend 
their  culture  in  small  baskets  in  preference  to 
pots,  because  they  can  be  the  more  readily  hui  g 
up  in  the  sunshine.  During  the  period  of  tht  if 
growth  they  like  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
but  through  the  winter  months  they  ouly  ne<  d 
just  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  their  bulbs  and 
leaves  iu  a plump  condition.  They  should  he 
well  drained  at  the  root  to  ensure  everytliii  g 
about  them  being  sweet  and  clean,  for  being 
mountain  plants,  growing  beside  streams  and 
rivulets,  which  trickle  down  the  hillsides,  they 
are  used  to  everything  perfectly  fresh  about 
them,  and  I know  of  few  plants  which  go  wrong 
more  quickly  than  do  Houlletias  if  neglected. 
They  should  have  a liberal  amount  of  fresh  sir 
about  them.  For  soil  use  about  equal  parts  of 
good  brown  fibrous  peat,  and  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss,  and  in  fixing  the  plant  up  several  admix- 
tures of  sharp  silver  sand  may  be  given  with 
advantage  ; press  the  soil  down  about  the  plants, 
letting  the  base  of  the  bulbs  just  sit  upon  the 
cone-like  mound  of  soil. 

H.  odoratissima. — The  most  of  the  speeds 
resemble  each  other  in  growth,  the  chief  dis- 
tinction being  in  their  stoutness.  The  scape  of 
this  plant  is  erect,  bearing  a raceme  of  five  or 
six  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant,  and  which 
last  a long  time  in  full  perfection  if  carefully 
managed  ; but  these  should  be  cut  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  little  tubes  filled  with  water  which 
I have  previously  referred  to  in  my  Orchid 
notes,  and  that  be'fore  the  plants  suffer  in  the 
least.  The  flowers  are  reddish-brown  in  their 
sepals  and  petals,  the  curious  formed  lip  being 
white,  tipped  with  yellow,  the  curious  formed 
horns  on  the  lower  part  of  the  lip  being  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  sepals  and  petals.  It  is 
found  in  its  wild  state  growing  upon  the  banks 
of  the  River  Magdalena,  in  Columbia. 

H.  odoratissima  antioquiensis.— This  is  a 
plant  found  in  similar  positions  to  the  typical 
plant,  in  the  Province  of  Antioquia,  in  the  same- 
country.  It  is  somewhat  stouter  in  growth, 
and  it  usually  carries  a greater  number  of 
flowers  in  a ‘raceme.  The  flowers,  too,  are 
broader,  hut  the  shape  is  similar.  The  colour 
is  rich  reddish-purple,  the  lip  white.  This  is 
the  plant  “ C.  Abbott”  has  got  to  flower  in  his 
cool-house,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  “ t.  A.  , 
it  is  a good  job  you  had  nowhere  else  to  put  it, 
or  you  would  not  have  seen  its  beautiful 
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flowers.  Another  lovely  plant,  but  at  present 
rare,  is 

H.  ODORATISSIMA  \ ANTHTNA,  having  orauge- 
yellovv  sepals  and  petals,  and  a white  lip, 
tinged  with  pale-yellow,  both  the  raceme  and 
the  individual  Howers  being  large. 

If.  on kysanti i a is  another  very  handsome 
plant  having  large  Howers,  which  are  rich-yellow, 
spotted  and  dotted  all  over  with  brownish- 
purple. 

H.  tigrina. — This  is  an  exceedingly  handsome 
kind,  and  its  flowers  are  very  large,  the  sepals 
broad,  with  a ground  colour  of  pale-yellow,  pro- 
fusely blotched  with  rich-rose  colours,  the 
petals  being  narrower,  golden-yellow,  irregularly 
blotched  with  crimson,  lip  white,  speckled  with 
red,  yellowish  at  the  apex. 

H.  riCTA  is  a very  fine  species,  and  when 
strong  it  bears  a fine  raceme  of  large  flowers, 
the  sepals  and  petals  from  the  tip  half  way  down 
are  deep  rich-brown,  and  the  lower  half  having 
a yellowish  ground,  dotted  with  somewhat 
oblong  spots  of  the  same  brown  as  the  upper 
half,  lip  yellow,  barred  with  purple.  This 
brings  me  to  the  last  I shall  mention,  and  the 
first  species  found  and  named  after  a celebrated 
Frenchman  M.  Houllett,  and  its  specific  name 
was  given  it  to  honour  its  first  blooming  in  his 
collection. 

H.  Brocklehurstiana  approaches  nearest  the 
last  named  plant,  or,  rather,  I should  put  it  in  a 
different  way,  I suppose,  for  as  this  was  the 
first  plant  found,  and  for  some  time  the  only 
one  known,  the  last  named  comes  nearer 
to  this  plant  than  any  of  the  known  kinds. 
It  bears  a dense  raceme  of  from  eight  to 
ten  or  twelve  flowers,  which  individually 
measure  nearly  four  inches  across,  and  the 
colour  of  which  is  rich  deep  orange-brown, 
spotted  and  dotted  with  purple,  the  sepals 
being  tipped  with  rich-brown  at  the  points, 
the  lip  yellow,  spotted  with  purplish-brown 
at  the  base,  the  lip  becoming  paler  towards 
the  point,  thickly  streaked  and  spotted 
with  purple.  This  species  comes  from  Brazil, 
and  it  is,  I think,  the  only  one  which  we 
have  in  cultivation  which  is  found  in  that 
country,  but  it  must  come  from  a somewhat 
cool  part,  although  it  does  like  a little  more 
warmth  than  the  other  kinds.  Here,  therefore, 
is  a very  little-known  family,  which  are  beauti- 
ful in  the  extreme,  but  which  will  not  grow  and 
bloom,  however,  in  a house  in  which  most  of 
the  care  is  bestowed  on  “ Geraniums  ” and 
Fuchsias,  because  these  very  beautiful  plants 
require  a drier  atmosphere,  but  they  will  thrive 
with  anyone  having  a cool  Orchid-house,  if  kept 
in  a rational  manner  as  regards  air  and  moisture. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  HARRYANUM. 
This  is  a beautiful  plant.  I have  not,  however, 
received  any  flowers,  nor  been  asked  any  ques 
tions  about  it,  but  I recently  visited  the  garden 
of  a reader  who  does  not  want  to  see  his  name 
appear  in  Gardening.  He  had  three  plants  of 
this  kind  in  bloom,  carrying  eight  spikes  in  all 
— two  plants  bearing  three  spikes  each,  and  the 
third  two  spikes,  bearing  together  fifty-four 
flowers  of  good  size,  and  remarkable  for  the 
richness  and  brightness  of  their  colours.  The 
sepals  and  petals  were  broad  and  spreading, 
the  colour  being  rich-chocolate,  streaked  across 
with  narrow  lines  of  yellow,  tipped  and  mar- 
gined with  the  same  rich  golden-yellow,  the 
large  lip  being  pure-white  ; the  basal  half  and 
the  side  lobes  being  ornamented  with  blush- 
purple,  the  base  being  of  a deep  yellow,  whilst 
the  whole  of  the  codate  front  lobe  is  of  a pure- 
white.  This  latter  is  a difficult  matter  to  retain, 
but  I was  told,  from  experiments  tried  last  sea- 
son, that  it  had  been  found  that  flowers  that 
opened  in  a somewhat  dry  atmosphere  retained 
the  whiteness  of  their  lips  some  four  days  longer 
than  those  on  plants  left  in  the  house  where  they 
had  grown.  This,  if  correct,  will  prove  of  great 
service  to  my  readers,  for  I do  not  like  the 
flower  after  it  has  turned  to  a dirty  yellow, 
which  it  does  in  an  ordinary  way  after  a day  or 
two  being  open.  The  flowers  on  the  plants  I 
have  been  speaking  of  have  been  open  over 
a week,  and  they  are  still  white,  even  the 
flowers  at  the  bottom  of  the  spikes,  which 
must  have  been  open  longer ; at  any  rate, 
the  plan  should  be  tried  wherever  practi- 
cable, as  it  contributes  to  their  beauty  and 
attractiveness  so  much.  This  is  a plant  which 


I would  advise  all  my  readers  to  cultivate.  If 
the  flowers  have  the  petals  pressed  back  at  the 
base  thoy  will  stand  open  ; otherwise  they  meet 
together,  and  spoil  the  view  of  the  lip.  This 
Orchid  has  only  been  known  about  six  years.  It 
was  imported  by  Mr.  Horsman,  of  Colchester, 
who  sold  it  to  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
and  after  the  head  of  that  firm  it  was  named  by 
Professor  Reiehenbach  ; but  it  was  to  the  Messrs. 
Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
having  found  it  in  quantity  and  introduced  it, 
and  so  made  it  common  and  cheap,  so  that  it 
may  easily  be  procured  by  anyone.  It  is  a very 
free-growing  plant  if  treated  in  the  ordinary 
manner  for  Odontoglots,  which  I have  so  many 
times  given  in  detail,  but  I think  it  likes  just  a 
little  more  warmth  in  winter  than  does  the 
Princess  of  Wales’  plant,  taking  cognisance  of 
the  fact  that  with  the  warmth  it  also  requires 
moisture  in  just  sufficient  quantity  both  in  the 
atmosphere  and  to  the  roots  to  keep  the  bulbs 
and  leaves  in  a healthy  condition.  Many  people 
whom  I have  told  to  keep  it  a trifle  warmer 
have  simply  removed  it  to  a warmer  spot,  and 
have  dried  it  with  other  things  ; but  every  day 
of  my  life  I would  dry  Orchids  less  and  les3, 
feeling  sure  that  better  results  can  be  so  obtained. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


more,  have  completely  failed.  Economically, 
the  genus  is  of  vast  importance,  the  roots  of 
many  species  constituting  the  sarsaparilla  of  com- 
merce. The  fleshy  roots  of  S.  pBeudo-China  aie 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a species  of  beer  in 
South  Carolina,  and  in  China  those  of  S.  China 
are  eaten  by  the  natives.  As  regards  their 
flowers,  the  varieties  of  Smilax  can  boast  of  no 
particular  beauty.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
bunches  of  berries,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  are  highly 
ornamental  and  not  without  considerable  inte- 
rest. As  regards  soil,  that  of  a light,  friable 
nature  will  be  found  most  suitable,  increase 
being  readily  accomplished  by  division  of  the 
roots.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the 
hardy  kinds  are  S.  aspera  (here  figured), 
with  green  and  white  variegated  hastate  or 
deltoid  leaves.  S.  tamnoides,  also  called  S. 
Bona-nox,  is  a very  interesting  species,  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  one  of  the 
hardiest ; the  leaves  are  roundly  cordate, 
halbert  shaped,  and  often  three-lobed,  shining 
green  on  both  sides.  S.  mauritanica,  with 
bronzy  or  mottled  leaves,  is  perhaps  only 
a variety  of  S.  aspera.  S.  pseudo-China  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  with  large,  oblong, 
dark-green  leaves.  Rotundifolia,  glauca,  lanceo- 
lata,  &e. , are  all  interesting,  and  as  foliage 
plants  highly  ornamental.  M. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  HARDY  SMILAXES. 

This  highly  interesting  genus  of  Green  Briers 
is  computed  to  number  something  little  short  of 
200  species,  though  probably  not  more  than  a 


1874.— Cutting  down  Clematises  — 

The  advantage  derived  from  this  in  regard  to 
varieties  that  may  be  so  treated,  is  the  clean 
vigorous  growth  that  results.  A3  a matter  of 
fact,  the  si  called  C.  Jaekmani  alba  must  be 
cut  down  to  the  ground  every  year  to  ensure  its 
blooming  with  anything  like  con- 
stancy and  freedom.  This  is  on  the 
authority  of  those  who  sent  it  out, 
and  verified  by  my  own  experience. 
As  regards  growth  at  random,  it  is 
obvious  they  would  soon  become  a 
taugled  mass.  Between  this  and 
overtraining  is  the  happy  medium 
that  should  be  sought  after. — A.H. 


It  strengthens  Clematises  to  cut 

them  down  first  year  after  planting,  hut  it 
is  not  necessary  to  cut  down  afterwards 
unless  the  plants  are  very  weakly.  The 
main  shoots  of  the  plants  should  lie  care- 
fully trained,  but  the  side  shoots  may  he 
allowed  more  freedom. — E H. 


1834.-  Silver  Birch.— Surely 
you  must  be  wrong  when  you  say 
you  have  tried  several  nurseries  and 
cannot  get  the  Silver  Birch,  as  all 
nurserymen  who  grow  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  keep  it.  I cannot 
help  thinking  but  what  you  have 
refused  young  trees  sent  you,  be- 
cause in  that  condition  they  do  not 
show  the  silvery  bark  so  clearly  as 
oklei  examples  do.  You  must  accept 
the  nurseryman’s  word  as  we  all 
have  to  do  in  such  cases,  and  if 
you  go  to  a reliable  firm  and  wait 
with  patience  for  the  development 
of  the  character  you  require,  you 
will  not  be  disappointed. — J.  C.  C. 

The  silvery  bark  comes  with  age 

and  selection.  I have  always  been  able  to 
get  trees  with  silver  bark  when  8 feet  or 
10  feet  high  at  any  of  the  large  tree  and 
shrub  nurseries. — E.  II. 


Fruiting-branch  of  Smilax  aspera. 

fourth  of  these  are  in  cultivation  at  the  present 
time.  Many  of  the  tropical  or  sub-tropical  and 
greenhouse  species  are  very  ornamental,  and 
are  found  extremely  useful  for  clothing  pillars, 
rafters,  &c. , or  even  as  pot  plants  for  large  con- 
servatories trained  to  stakes  or  wires.  The 
hardy  species,  however,  are  of  unusual  interest 
to  us  at  the  present  time.  They  are  chiefly 
natives  of  North  America  and  Southern  Europe, 
and  with  few  exceptions  are  perfectly  hardy  even 
on  cold,  sunless  exposures.  They  have  the  great 
advantage  of  being  evergreen,  and  certainly 
ought  to  be  used  more  often  in  relieving  the 
monotony  of  the  Ivy  and  other  common 
climbers.  Walls  and  buildings  of  all  kinds 
seem  to  best  suit  the  Smilaxes ; they  may  be 
grown  in  the  open,  trained  up  poles  or  pillars, 
although  in  such  positions  we  have  never  seen 
them  so  vigorous  or  happy  as  when  sheltered  by 
a wall.  Smilaxes  have  also  been  tried  as  trail- 
ing rock-plants  with  indifferent  success,  and  in 
the  case  of  S.  Walteri,  aspera,  and  one  or  two 


1 866.  — Transplantingtrees. 

— I do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  dig  round  trees  that  are  only 
7 feet  high  the  year  before  they  are  moved. 
Their  safe  removal  depends  more  on  the  way  the 
work  is  done  at  the  time.  I should  prefer  to 
wait  until  the  middle  of  next  April  before 
moving  them.  I would  even  then  wait  a week 
longer  if  dry,  cold,  windy  weather  prevailed,  as 
you  will  find  that  your  trees  will  suffer  more 
from  being  brought  from  their  present  sheltered 
quarters  to  an  open  position  than  from  the  dis- 
turbance at  the  roots.  If  you  cannot  wait  until 
April  do  the  work  at  once.— J.  C.  C. 

- — - Better  open  a trench  round  some  of  the  Austrian 
Pines  now,  so  as  to  leave  such  a sized  ball  as  can  be  easily 
moved.  Fill  up  the  trench  and  leave  them  till  April, 
moving  them  during  a dull,  damp  time. — E.  H. 

1819.— Veitch’s  Virginian  Creeper  on  fruit- 
tree  walls.— The  idea  is  a very  pretty  one,  but  it  would 
fail  in  practice,  and,  besides,  the  Creepers  would  form  such  a 
hiding-place  for  insects,  and  neither  would  the  Creepers 
thrive  with  other  trees  growing  over  them. — E.  H. 

1751. — Cutting  Ivy. — April  is  the  best  month  for 
cutting  this  plant,  as  it  then  soon  springs  into  fresh 
growth,  and  hides  the  bare  stems  with  greenery.  If  cut 
now  they  will  be  unsightly  aH  winter.— J.  W. 
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HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  FURNISHING.— III. 

Gladioli  and  Irises. 

Few  plants  arc  more  exquisitely  beautiful  for 
the  decoration  of  rooms  than  Gladioli,  which 
have  the  additional  merit  of  being  cheap.  They 
also  last  better  in  a room  than  out-of-doors,  if 
lifted  into  a shady  position  when  their  lower 
blossoms  arc  first  open  ; they  will  flower  just  as 
well  as  in  the  sunshine — in  fact,  better,  for  when 
in  a hot,  sunny  place,  the  lower  blooms  are 
faded  long  before  the  upper  ones  are  open.  They 
may  be  grown  to  perfection  without  any  garden 
or  greenhouse — in  fact,  they  will  not  stand  any- 
thing like  coddling — and  can  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  until  they  begin  to  blossom,  either  in  a 
yard  or  on  the  leads  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy, 
and  Mr.  Kelway,  of  Langport,  have  done  a 
great  work  in  improving  and  hybridising  these 
lovely  flowers,  almost  every  shade,  from  pale- 
pink,  salmon,  carmine,  scarlet,  to  black- 
crimson,  being  now  represented  amongst 
them,  pale-yellow,  terra-cotta,  ruby,  and 
many  varieties  of  blotched  tints  also 

being  available.  The  bulbs  (which  can  be 
obtained  from  any  reliable  dealer)  are  best 
planted  at  the  end  of  February,  being  kept 
in  a dry,  cool  frost-proof  place,  such  as  a good 
cellar,  until  then.  A large  bulb  in  a (i-inch  pot, 
or  from  two  to  three  bulbs  in  a larger  size,  will 
do  well,  and  all  they  need  is  good  drainage, 
fairly  rich  compost,  with  plenty  of  sand  in  it, 
and  to  be  potted  firmly  2 inches  below  the 
surface.  These  pots  can  then  be  placed  in  a 
box  of  ashes,  covering  the  surface  slightly  with 
ashes  during  any  late  severe  frost.  They  will 
not  require  much  water  (if  potted  in  fairly  damp 
soil)  until  they  begin  to  grow,  but  should  have 
plenty  of  sunshine  until  the  end  of  June,  when 
a position  with  early  sunshine  only  (east  or 
south-east)  is  better  than  too  much  afternoon 
heat.  Here  they  can  remain  until  the  spikes  of 
bloom  appear  in  August,  when  they  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  box  of  ashes,  the  pots  being 
washed,  and  the  surface-soil  top-dressed  before 
putting  them  into  the  diawing-room,  where  they 
will  look  extremely  handsome  in  a group  for 
the  summer  fire-place,  especially  if  set  off  by 
dark-green  drapery.  Irises  of  many  varieties, 
both  English  and  Spanish,  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  only  these  should  be  potted  in  the 
autumn  as  soon  as  they  are  received,  and  sunk  in 
boxes  of  ashe3  for  the  winter,  and  until  they 
bloom.  They  are  water  loving  plants—  semi- 
aquatic,  in  fact — but  must  have  good  drainage 
when  grown  in  pots,  with  plenty  of  water  from 
the  time  when  they  start  into  growth.  They 
are  wonderfully  handsome,  having  much  the 
same  peculiar  beauty  and  delicate  tints  as  an 
Orchid,  and  they  will  be  available  for  decoration 
before  the  Gladioli  are  in  bloom,  except, 
indeed,  the  lovely  little  Bride,  a pure-white 
Gladiolus  of  small  size,  which  should  be  potted 
in  autumn  with  the  Irises,  but  kept  in  the  ash- 
box,  with  a piece  of  carpet  or  felt  over  it  in 
severe  weather  until  spring.  Six  or  seven  bulbs 
may  be  placed  in  one  6- inch  pot,  and  the  effect, 
when  they  are  brought  into  a sunny  window,  to 
open  their  blooms,  in  April,  is  most  charming. 


1S7S.— A house  border.— In  such  a border 
I should  confine  myself  to  Tea  Roses  ; at  any 
rate,  1 should  have  no  H.IVs,  which  are  vainly 
supposed  to  be  perpetual,  but  are  not  so  in  the 
same  way  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Teas  are. 
If  you  plant  H.  P.’s  you  will  find  them  defoliated 
almost  before  summer  is  gone,  and  they  will  in, 
such  a prominent  positiou,  be  almost  an  eyesore 
through  the  autumn.  1 do  not  wish  to  dis- 
parage them,  for  they  are  fine  in  their  season, 
but  their  place  in  the  garden  is  where  they  do 
not  obtrude  their  autumn  nakedness  daily  before 
the  eye.  The  Teas  will  be  always  lovely.  Try 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford  (flesh-white),  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince  (pure-white),  Anna  Olivier  (flesh, 
deepening  into  fawn  and  buff),  Mme.  Lauibard 
(rose),  and  Marie  Van  Houtte  (lemon-yellow). 
In  place  of  red  H.P.’s  have  the  rich-crimson 
Tea,  Princesse  de  Sagan,  and  the  cerise-red 
Souvenir  de  David  d' Angers  ; and  they  will  be 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  if  planted  with  care  and 
proper  preparation.  Blanche  Moreau,  the  best 
White  Moss,  might  be  included.  Montbretias, 
for  late  summer  and  autumn,  would  also  be 
choice  and  charming  in  such  a border. — A.  H. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Qu«ri«*  and  answers  are  inserted  in 

( I ardknino  tree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guiaance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardbni.no,  S 7,  Southarnpton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishes. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardkni.no  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  iinmediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
cornnrvunications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 

well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
oondents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  G ardknino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1894. — Tomato  preserve  — Will  someone  kindly 
furnish  me  with  a recipe  for  making  Tomato  preserve? — 
Beeciiwood. 

1895. — Using  soot-water.— Can  soot-water  be  used 
with  advantage  for  all  flowers,  including  those  in  pots?— 
Excelsior. 

1836.  — Sweet-scented  Verbena.— Does  a Sweet- 
scented  Verbena  always  shed  its  leaves  in  winter,  even  in 
a conservatory  or  a hot-house?— Verbena. 

1897.— Abutilons  planted  out  — I have  several 
Abutilons  planted  out.  Will  they  die  if  left  out  all  winter? 
Is  there  anything  I can  do  to  protect  them?— H.  Lowe. 

1898  — Keeping  Walnuts  — Will  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  the  best  way  to  keep  Walnuts  during  the  winter  ? 
Should  they  be  taken  out  of  the  green  husks  ?— Florida. 

1899. — Treatment  of  an  India  rubber  plant. 
— Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  the  best  method  of 
treating  the  above?  Locality,  Clerkenwell,  Loudon. — 
Edwards. 

1900. — Jasminum  grandlflorum.  — Does  this 
plant  require  a shady  or  sunny  place  in  the  greenhouse? 

I shall  be  glad  of  any  information  about  the  treatment  it 
requires? — A.  S. 

1901— Gladioli  and  annuals  for  show.— Would 
someone  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  six  first-class  show 
Gladioli,  also  the  names  of  twelve  hardy  annuals  for  an 
autumn  show  ? — Greenlea. 

1902. — Treatment  of  Lllium  Harrisi.— Will 
someone  please  kindly  tell  me  what  I ought  to  do  with  a 
Lilium  Harrisi,  which  has  done  flowering,  but  remains 
quite  fresh  and  green  in  leaf  ?— Mona. 

1903. — Flowers  fora  grave.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  advice  as  to  the  best  succession  of  flowers  for  a grave, 
which,  owing  to  slab  of  stone  placed  on  the  top,  has  only 
6 inches  of  earth  in  deplh  on  it?— Croton. 

loot— Growing  Watercress.  — Will  someone 
please  to  inform  me  if  there  is  any  book  published  on 
Watercress  growing,  and  price,  or,  if  not,  1 should  be  glad 
of  information  as  to  its  cultivation  ?— A.  M. 

1905  —Bulbs  of  Lllium  Harrisi  —Would  someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  1 should  do  with  Lilium  Harrisi 
bulbs  &c.,  just  received  from  Holland?  Should  they  be 
planted  at  once  or  kept  till  the  spring?— M.  A.  M. 

1906. — Culture  of  Cacti.— Will  “ J.  C.  C.”  or  any- 
one else  kindly  give  me  a little  information  ae  regards  the 
culture  of  Cacti  ? 1 have  a few  specimens,  and  cannot  find 
out  anything  about  their  treatment.— Milton. 

1907. — Free-flowering  Violas.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  varieties  of  free-flowering  Violas  of 
good  substance  in  the  following  colours — viz.,  straw'  or 
primrose,  full  canary  yellow,  very  pale-blue  ?— Zonir. 

1903. — Peaches  in  a small  greenhouse  — I have 
a small  greenhouse,  8 feet  high  (Dack),  14  feet  long,  and 
7 feet  wide.  Could  I grow  Peaches  in  it?  If  so,  how 
should  1 plant,  and  when,  and  what  sort? — St.  Quivox. 

1909. — Cutting  down  “Geraniums"  and 
Fuchsias.— When  should  “Geraniums"  and  Fuchsias 
be  cut  down  and  when  repotted,  heat  put  on  1st  of  February 
or  earlier  ? A few  Grapes  are  grown  in  the  same  house.— 
Cymro. 

1910. — Treatment  of  Lllium  Harris!  — What 
treatment  should  I give  l.ilium  Harrisi  bulbs  to  have  them 
in  bloom  at  end  of  August  next  year  ? Should  the  bulbs 
be  purchased  and  planter!  in  the  open  border  at  once  ? 
Greenlea. 

1911. —  Eecremocarpus  scaber.— What  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  Eecremocarpus  scalier  1 Can  one  get  the 
plants  in  pot  ? Quarts  of  seed  fall  from  my  very  flourish- 
ing specimen  on  to  the  border,  but  not  one  germinates. 
Why  is  this?— J.  C.  S. 

1912. -Collinsla  bicolor,  &c.— Would  it  be  safe  in 
Scotland  to  sow  now  Collin9ia  bicolor.  Nasturtiums,  and 
Shirley  Poppies  ? The  common  French  Poppy  when  self 
sown  comes  up  here  very  strong.  Would  the  others  1 
name  do  also  ?— Zonie. 

1913. — Parsley  In  winter.— Would  someone  kindlv 
state  the  best  way  to  have  a good  supply  of  Parsley  in 
winter,  as  I want  a large  quantity  when  it  is  scarce  and 
dear?  Would  planting  roots  out  now  in  .cold-frames 
answer?— S.  Horton  Baker. 

1914. — Parsley  running  to  seed.— 1 sowed  some 
Parsley  last  summer  in  my  garden,  and  afterwards  trans- 
planted it  into  a small  unused  greenhouse  (I  made  borders 
and  tilled  with  soil)  to  keep  during  winter.  A great  deal 

Iof  it  has  nin  to  seed.  Now,  would  plants  or  leaves  that 
are  left  be  fit  for  use  this  winter  ? 1 sowed  some  this  sum- 
mer to  do  the  same  again,  but  it  has  not  done  well  at  all. 
— Novice. 


1915. — Treatment  of  Irises.— I have  had  some 
sweet-scented  Irises  in  my  garden  tor  three  years.  The  first 
year  hardly  any  of  them  flowered,  and  this  year  only  three 
out  of  twelve.  The  bed  is  west  aspect,  and  was  well 
manured  last  autumn.  What  shall  I do? — Amateur. 

1916. — Outdoor  Chrysanthemums.  — I lia\e 
twice  noticed  in  Gardening  that  some  large-flowered  sons 
of  Chrysanthemums  have  lately  been  introduced  for  grow- 
ing outdoors.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  w'ho 
imports  them,  and  where  I can  see  them? — T.  Nillo. 

1917. — Planting  a border  — What  would  be  the 
best  and  most  effective  way  to  plant  a border  about  3 feet 
wide  outside  a belt  of  trees,  the  roots  of  which  use  up  the 
strength  of  the  soil,  which  is  poor,  being  light  and  sandy  ? 
Primroses  do  not  do,  the  soil  being  too  dry.  I would  be 
glad  of  any  suggestions?— Zonie. 

1918. — Oyster  shells  — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
what  benefit  Chrysanthemums  and  Primulas  obtain  from 
crushed  oyster  shells?  At  one  place  1 lived  at  the  gardener 
always  used  them  for  the  above  named  plants.  I have 
ttied  them  both  with  and  without  shells,  but  fail  to  dis- 
cern Ihe  difference  in  the  plants.— H C. 

1919  — A neglected  garden.— I have  a somewhat 
large  garden  in  the  country  (Hants)  lor  some  time 
neglected,  very  open  and  exposed.  Will  anyone  kindly 
inform  me  what  flower-seeds  I might  with  advantage  sow 
now  in  order  to  produce  flowers  for  next  spring  or  summer  ? 

I have  no  glass  of  any  kind. — Ignoramus. 

1920. — Seeds  of  Lllium  giganteum.— I have  a 
Lilium  giganteum  that  has  flowered,  and  is  now  bearing 
seed-pods.  I should  like  to  know  the  proper  time  to  sow 
the  seeds,  when  ripe  or  in  the  spring?  Also,  whether  the 
seeds  require  much  heat,  and  how  long  are  the  seedlings 
before  they  are  likely  to  flower? — W.  Daniel. 

1921. — Caterpillars  on  a Wistaria— I have  a 
Wistaria  round  the  dining-room  windows,  which  has  been 
swarming  with  small  black  and  red  caterpillars  all  the 
summer,  doing  great  damage  to  plants  in  a bed  just  below. 
Can  anything  be  done  when  the  leaves  are  off  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  mischief  next  year?— L.  Z.  L. 

1922.  — Removing  a Clematis  and  Sweet 
Brier. — Will  someone  kindly  teil  me  if  I can  remove  an 
old  plant  of  Jackmani  (dark -blue),  also  a Sweet  Brier  ? Both 
have  been  planted  about  twelve  years,  and  are  growing  over 
an  iron  arch  in  the  garden.  I w-ant  to  remove  them  to 
another  part  of  the  garden.— K.  W.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

1923. — Passion  flower  “Constance  Eliott  " 
—How  should  this  Passion  flower  ba  pruned,  and  at  what 
time?  li  ne  has  grown  dow'n  10  feet  or  more  from  lha 
roof  to  the  floor  this  year.  Should  this  long  growth  be 
pruned  back  to  the  ma:n  stem  on  the  roof  ? It  is  planted 
out  in  a large  bin  in  the  greenhouse.  Doe9  it  require 
liquid-manure  ?— Sussex. 

1924. — A Yellow  Centaurea.  — Will  someone 
kindly  say  if  a yellow  Centaurea  montana  can  be  had  ? I 
have  seen  a flow  er  like  it  decorating  a London  draw  ing- 
room, and  should  be  glad  to  have  it.  It  is  bright-yellow, 
like  a Yellow  Daisy,  but  in  form  same  as  Centaurea.  If 
not  Centaurea,  is  there  another  flower  answering  the 
description  ?— Glandore. 

1925.  — Treatment  of  Azaleas  — Will  someone 
please  tell  me  how  to  treat  two  Azaleas  in  a house-window 
during  winter  and  spring  months?  I had  these  sent  me 
last  season  full  of  flowers,  and  I wish  to  get  them  to 
flower  again,  if  possible.  I have  had  the  plants  out  for 
some  months  in  a back-yard  ; they  are  in  the  window  now 
and  look  healthy. — Mona. 

1926— Consumption  of  fuel  —Will  someone  be 

good  enough  to  say  about  what  quantity  of  fuel  it  takes 
pe-  week  through  an  average  winter  to  keep  a 50  feet  by 
12-feet  house  (11  feet  to  ridge)  at  60  d gs.  to  65  deg9.  w ith 
three  rows  of  4-inch  piping  all  round  che  house?  Is  this 
sufficient  piping  to  get  the  required  heat  and  to  grow 
winter  TjmatOt9  ?— G.  W.  D. 

1927.— Clianthus  Dampieri  (Glory  Pea  of  Austra- 
lia)and  Erythrina  florlDuncla  (Coral-tree).— Would 
any  one  kindly  say  if  either  or  both  of  above  can  be  grown 
and  flowered  in  greenhouse  not  heated,  if  so,  the  proper 
treatment  ? I have  grown  mine  from  seed,  hut  cannot  get 
them  to  bloom,  now  in  second  year.  Are  they  strictly 
biennials  or  perennials  ?— R.  P. 

192S.— Flowers  in  winter  — I am  desirous  of 
having  a few  flowers  during  the  winter  in  a small  green- 
house, 9 feet  long  and  6 feet  wide.  What  would  be  the 
best  temperature  to  be  maintained  for  that  purpose  ? 
Could  I sufficiently  heat  the  greenhouse  with  * RippingiUe 
oil-stove  and  mats  during  frosty  weather  ? What  flowers 
would  it  be  advisable  to  grow  in  that  temperature?— 
Excelsior. 

1929. — African  Marigolds  — Will  “ B.  C.  R." 
kindly  tell  me  where  I can  gel  the  \\  bite  and  Red  African 
Marigolds  he  speaks  of  in  “Work  in  the  Town  Garden  ” 
in  Gardening  of  September  10th  ? Also  the  proper  name 
of  a flower  like  a Marigold,  large  and  very  double,  some 
creamy-white  striped  with  deep-oiange,  and  some  yellow 
with  darker  stripes  ? They  are  not  the  ordinary  striped 
French  Marigold. — L.  Z.  L. 

1930.  — Using  dead  leaves  and  stable- 
manure— I have  a few  boxes  of  a mixture  of  dead 
leaves,  earth,  and  horse-droppings  from  the  stable,  free 
from  straw  and  urine.  Will  someone  please  inform  me 
how  long  it  should  be  kept  before  being  used,  and 
how-  it  should  be  applied  to  make  garden  ground  richer, 
and  if  equally  good  for  flowers  and  shrubs  ? Should  water 
be  poured  over  it  while  in  the  box  ?— X.  X. 

1931. — Bad  Dahlias.  — Some  of  my  Dahlias— the 
Black  Prince  and  Alex.  Dean,  for  instance— have  yellow 
centres,  and  are  altogether  bad.  Would  anyone  kindly 
give  me  the  probable  reason  ? The  Black  Prince  was  a 
cutting,  and  A.  Dean  a tuber.  The  soil  cannot  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  because  I have  Dahlias — Duke  of  Con- 
naught and  John  Hickling— with  flowers  equal  to  the  finest 
show  Dahlias  growing  next  to  them.— W.  W. 

1932.  — Planting  Peach-trees.  — Will  someone 
kindlv  inform  me  what  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  plant 
Peach-trees,  and  the  best  kind  to  get  forthislocality,Gorey  , 
Ireland,  how  far  apart  the  trees  ought  to  be,  Stc.  I hate 
a Cucumber  and  Tomato-house,  and  I wish  to  turn  into  a 
Peach-house  ; good  aspect,  hut  unheated.  I should  like  to 
know  how  deep  the  soil  ought  to  be,  &c.,  and  anything 
about  the  treatment  of  Peaches  also  ? — Gorey. 
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1933  —Carnation  “Souvenir  de  la  Malmal- 
son."— I shall  ho  glad  of  a little  information  respecting 
“Souvenir  de  la  Malmnison  ” Carnation.  Whether  it.  is 
well  to  out  the  plant'  down  at  this  time  of  year,  and,  if  so, 
how  far  ? It  should  he  stated  that  some  of  the  plants  are 
two  years  old,  some  older.  They  have  bloomed  well,  and 
though  1 have  young  plants  growing,  should  like  to  keep 
the  old  ones  in  the  best  manner  possible.— F.  0 N. 

1034.-  Chrysanthemums  planted  out  — 1 have 
a number  of  good  sorts  of  October  and  winter  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  planted  out.  They  promise  well,  all 
showing  bud.  I shall  be  glad  to  know  if  it  is  absolutely 
neoessary  that  I pot  them  and  bring  them  indoors  ? I have 
no  glass  house,  and  am  inexperienced?  Will  they  die  if 
left  out  all  winter?  I wouldn’t  mind  losing  one  or  two, 
as  1 have  no  accommodation  in  the  house.  Hints  will  much 
oblige. — II.  Lowe. 

1935. — “Rings”  on  a lawn.— I should  be  glad  to 
know  the  reason  of  some  very  ugly  rings  or  portions  of 
rings  of  bare  earth  which  have  appeared  on  what  has 
hitherto  been  a beautiful  lawn  ? These  rings  vary  in  sine. 
The  Grass  appears  to  he  withered  or  burnt  off,  and  the 
earth  is  friable.  Towards  the  end  of  last  summer  the 
Grass  where  these  rings  now  are  was  darker  in  colour,  like 
fairy  rings,  and  Toadstools  came  up  amongst  it.  Is  there 
any  cure  ? — P.  T.  D. 

1936. — Treatment  of  a Pillar  Rose  — A Reve 
d’Or  Rose  planted  2 years  ago,  against  a 7-feet  pillar,  in 
good  loam  wiih  fowl-manure,  has  at  every  3 inches  of  its 
stem  a strong  shoot  6 feet  in  length.  The  pillar  is  a 
narrow  one,  so  the  tree  is  naturally  very  overcrowded,  but 
what  is  to  be  done  with  so  much  beautiful  wood  ? Perhaps 
two-thirds  of  these  shoots  should  have  been  rubbed  off 
when  they  appeared  ? The  flowers  have  been  few  this 
year.— Saundebsfoot. 

1937.  -Forced  Rhubarb  —I  am  requested  to  have 
some  Rhubarb  for  Chrislmas-day,  but  I have  to  force  it 
outside,  as  my  employer  sais  it  has  then  a better  flavour. 

I have  plenty  of  forcing-pots  and  stable-manure,  but 
should  like  to  know  how  I can  arrive  at  the  best  result, 
also  the  time  to  start  it  ? Last  year  I surrounded  the  pots 
with  fresh  manure,  but  failed  to  obtain  any.  Would  lift- 
ing the  roots  and  planting  on  a hot-bed  do?  Any  sugges- 
tion will  oblige.— H.  C. 

1938. — Treatment  of  a Camellia.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  a Camellia  in  a house-window'. 
Last  winter  all  the  buds  dropped  off,  but  then  I had 
another  Camellia  sent  me  this  season,  but  most  of  the 
leaves  are  spotted  w’ith  yellow'  spots.  Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  to  prevent  spotting  further,  and 
also  what  I should  do  to  prevent  the  flower- buds  drop- 
ping, as  there  are  a good  many  buds,  and  I am  most 
wishful  it  should  flower  ?— Mona. 

1939. — Destroying  Wasps’  nests.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how’  to  get  rid  of  wasps’  nests?  I have  tw'o 
of  them  on  a small  lawn  in  the  front  of  my  house.  I have 
tried  to  destroy  them  by  pouring  a kettle  of  boiling  water 
down  the  entrance,  then  by  stifling  with  sulphur  and  dig- 
ing  out.  This  could  not  be  accomplished  through  the 
nests  penetrating  to  the  chalk  underneath.  Then  I deluged 
the  nests  with  paratfin-oil,  but  in  spile  of  all  this  the  wasps 
seem  more  numerous  and  lively'  than  ever. — Surrey. 

1940. — New  Zealand  trees.— I have  received  from 
a client  in  New  Zealand  some  seeds  of  the  Maunka- 
tree  and  of  the  Goi  or  Golden  Chain.  He  informs  me  that 
the  first-named  makes  capital  Hop-poles,  and  will  grow 
anywhere,  and  that  the  Golden  Chain  |is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  shrubs  he  is  acquainted  with.  I should  be 
obliged  for  any  information  as  to  the  habits  of  these  trees, 
and  also  whether  they’  would  succeed  in  the  open  air  in  a 
very  sheltered  sunny'  situation  in  south  Berks  ? — Solicitor. 

1941. — Oleander-flowers  not  opening.— I have 
two  Oleanders  that  have  not  flowered  this  year,  although 
they  are  covered  with  flower-bud  spikes,  and  the  plants 
are  still  making  vigorous  growth.  They  are  each  about6  feet 
in  height,  and  in  9-inch  pots.  I have  kept  them  in  the 
vinery  all  the  season.  Would  anyone  be  kind  enough  to  give 
me  some  information  as  to  the  best  way  I can  get  the  spikes 
to  open?  I think  the  plants  are  a little  pot-bound.  I have 
been  applying  liquid-manure  and  soot-water. — Jas.  Millar. 

1942. — Treatment  of  a Lily.  — I have  what  I 
believe  to  be  a Lilium  auratum,  which  has  given  two 
flowers  with  rich,  dark  inside  markings.  It  is  in  a 6-inch 
pot.  There  is  a young  one  growing  up  by  its  side.  The 
flowers  have  just  died  back,  but  the  foliage  is  still  a dark- 
green.  Would  anyone  kindly  tell  me  as  to  the  general 
treatment  through  the  winter  and  until  flowering  time 
again?  I have  only  a cool  greenhouse.  Should  it  be 
planted  out  in  the  border,  or  should  both  be  repotted 
together  ? If  repotted,  what  soil  is  best?— E.  H.  P. 

1943. — Treatment  of  a Fig-tree.— I have  a Fig- 
tree  against  a wall  9 feet  high,  with  a south-east  aspect, 
but  the  sun  no  longer  strikes  on  it  after  11  a.m.  Between 
two  and  three  dozen  ripe  Figs  have  been  gathered  from  it, 
and  at  the  present  time  (Sept.  17th)  it  bears  several  hun- 
dred Figs,  varying  in  size  from  a large  Walnut  to  a small 
Pea.  With  favourable  weather  perhaps  a dozen  and  a-half 
may  ripen.  Should  all  the  rest  be  removed,  or  should  the 
smallest  be  left  for  next  year’s  crop?  I am  in  doubt 
whether  next  year’s  crop  has  yet  formed. — Australasian. 

1944. — A lean-to  greenhouse.— Will  some  experi- 
enced amateur  kindly  advise  me  as  follows  ? — 1 have  a lean- 
to  greenhouse,  leading  out  of  parlour  into  a baeky'ard,  front 
side  and  roof  of  glass,  also  glass  partition  and  door  from 
parlour.  Size  of  house  about  8 feet  square,  height  of  roof 
from  8 feet  to  11  feet,  ventilated  by'  door  and  window  into 
yard  and  trap  window  in  roof.  What  flowers,  Ferns,  or 
creepers  could  I grow  successfully  therein  ? Situation  of 
greenhouse  about  south-east,  very  sunny  position.  Could 
I also  heat  it  with  oil,  gas,  or  stove  and  range  of  pipes  ? — 
Sr.  Andrew’s,  Bristol. 

1946.— Best  Dwarf  Tomatoes.  — Allow  me  to 
thank  “B  C.  R.”  for  his  reply  to  my  query,  and  to  ask 
him  for  similar  information  as  to  Ham  Green  Favourite  if 
he  has  grown  it.  Should  I get  a greater  weight  of  fruit 
from  Conference  than  I could  from  any  other  dwarf  var- 
iety? I may  explain  that  I am  growing  for  market,  and 
require  a dwarf  yet  prolific  variety  for  pots  to  go  on  stag- 
ing, the  shelves  of  which  are  5 feet  from  wood  to  glass 
roof.  I want  the  plants  to  bear  fruit  for  two  or  three 
months  only.  A fairly  large  bright-coloured  fruit  without 
great  regard  to  flavour  seems  to  sell  as  well  as  the  finer 
kinds — G.  W.  D. 


1946.— Treatment  of  Apple  trees  — I wrote  to 
Gardening  a few  weeks  ngo  to  ask  what  was  the  oause  of 
two  large  Apple-trees  casting  their  fruit,  and  the  long 
shoots  the}'  have  made  this  year  being  all  dead,  3 feet  to 
5 feet  long,  and  l am  much  obliged  for  the  advice  given. 
Now,  I would  like  to  know  what  I must  do  with  those 
dead  shoots  ? Had  I better  cut  them  close  in  at  the  proper 
time,  and  also  trench  round  the  Apple-trees,  and  put 
some  good  stufT  to  them,  and  cub  in  the  roots  1 have 
helped  them  a lot  since  I came  here  with  liquid-manure  ? 

I may  say  they  have  heavy  crops  on,  and  they  are  hanging 
on  better  now.  The  kind  is  Lord  Suffield. — Old  Sub- 
scriber. 

1017.— Orchard-house  Peaches.— I have  had  a 
fair  crop  this  year  of  good  fruit  in  size  and  appearance, 
and  some  of  very  good  flavour,  but  a few  of  the  samples 
on  all  the  Irees,  and  a large  proportion  of  those  on  a late 
tree,  have  failed  greatly  in  flavour,  though  large  and  well 
coloured,  being  without  sweetness,  and  having  a smack  of 
bitterness  in  their  taste.  Can  anyone  suggest  any  cause 
for  this?  The  trees  were  all  at  oue  time  somewhat 
affected  with  red-spider,  and  were  treated  for  that  with 
paraffin,  &c.  Could  this  have  in  any  way  affected  individual 
fruits,  or  has  it  been  caused  by  something  connected  with 
the  roots?  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  last  year. 
Peacii. 

1948. —  Beds  in  a garden.— I have  two  beds  in  my 
garden,  one  running  on  each  side  of  the  walk.  This  last 
few  years  I have  planted  them  with  Pansies,  but  they  have 
alwajs  been  going  off.  Last  year  there  were  a few  plants 
left,  this  year  not  one.  I examined  some  of  the  roots 
some  time  ago,  and  found  small  white  maggots,  as  I took 
them  to  he,  about  them.  I was  advised  by  a gardening 
friend  to  dig  some  wood -ashes  in,  wrhic.h  I did  some  time 
before  planting  them  out,  with  the  above  result.  I 
thinking  of  planting  them  with  annuals  next  year,  and  if 
anyone  would  inform  me  as  to  what  will  be  the  best  kinds 
he  would  greatly  oblige  me?  The  beds  are  22  feet  long 
and  6 feet  wide. — Novice. 

1949. — A permanent  border.— I have  ust  double 
trenched  a border  (10  feet  by  6 feet)in  my  vegetable  garden 
facing  north-west,  protected  by  high  wall,  against  which  I 
planted  some  Roses  last  spring.  1 am  anxious  to  make  a 
permanent  flower  border,  chiefly  of  perennials,  to  give  cut 
blooms  as  many  months  as  possible.  I have  a quantity  of 
Wallflowers  (seedling),  Polyanthuses,  Violas,  Auriculas, 
some  Carnation  cuttings,  Hybrid  Pyrethrums,  and  Dorom- 
cums.  What  else  would  he  suitable  ? I would  like  some 
Snapdragons,  Gaillardias,  good  Marguerites,  and  others 
suitable  for  cut  blooms,  but  want  to  avoid  the  labour  of 
planting  every  year,  if  possible.  Would  it  be  better  to 
plant  now,  giving  a dressing  of  half  rotted  cow-manure, 
soot,  and  lime,  or  turn  if-  up  rough  for  winter,  and  plant  in 
spring?  I purpose  dividing  into  narrow  beds,  givin~  " 
passage  up  to  each  Rose-tree. — Novice. 

1950. — Keeping  up  a small  garden  — I am  very 
anxious  for  some  information  with  regard  to  the  best  way 
of  keeping  up  a small  garden  in  the  suburb  of  a town?  J 
have  a border,  south  aspect,  8 yards  long  by  H wide 
which  I want  to  fill  with  herbaceous  plants,  such  as 
Iceland  Poppies,  Pansies,  Gaillardias,  Delphiniums,  Antir- 
rhinums, &c.  Should  these  be  planted  now  or  in  the  spring, 
and  in  the  case  of  old  plants  should  they  be  left  to  die 
down.  I should  be  glad  of  any  suggestions  with  regard  to 
suitable  plants  flowering  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
arrangement  of  them  ? I should  like  to  know  also  whether 
a mixture  of  fresh  soil  is  necessary  ? I had  manure  put 
on  last  autumn,  but  the  bed  has  since  been  full  of  flowering 
plants.  I want  to  fill  a bed,  east  aspect,  with  Roses.  What 
soil  should  be  put  with  them , an  d what  are  the  best  sorts  to 
have  ? Ought  a special  kind  of  manure  to  be  used,  and 
should  it  he  decayed? — Amateur. 

1951. —“  Geraniums”  in  flower  at  Christmas 
— Would  someone  please  to  tell  me  how  I should  manage 
so  as  to  have  about  two  or  three  dozen  of  “ Geraniums  ” in 
flower  at  Christmas?  I have  about  100  in  all  of  different 
varieties,  principally  scarlets  and  pinks,  which  are  in  5-inch 
pots  now,  and  a great  many  of  them  are  throwing  up 
flower-spikes.  Tell  me,  please,  how  could  I keep  them 
back?  I wish  to  divide  them  into  sections  of  3 dozen 
or  so,  and  about  that  time  to  go  on  floweriDg  at  each  time 
till  Christmas  or  after  it,  or  if  I could  manage  to  stretch 
them  on  well  into  the  spring  I would  certainly  wish  to, 
and  would  feel  most  grateful  for  your  kind  advice  how  to 
keep  them  on  flowering  as  long  as  possible.  I would  wish 
to  keep  them  in  the  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots  they  are  in,  as 
I have  no  room  for  larger  pots.  The  pots  are  full  of  roots 
now,  and  plants  have  been  stopped  all  along  till  now.  * 
have  them  in  a greenhouse  with  other  plants,  where  there 
is  heat  only  on  hard  frosty  nights  or  cold  nights.  I have 
no  frames.  I could  very  well  manage  to  keep  up  a heat 
of  50  degs.  or  55  degs.  in  another  little  greenhouse  I have 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes.— E.  M. 

1952. — A span-roofed  greenhouse. —I  have 
span-roofed  greenhouse,  18  feet  bj'  12  feet,  11  feet  to  the 
ridge,  stage  20  inches  wide  round  the  house,  arid  one 
7 feet  by  2£  feet  in  the  centre  ; four-inch  pipes  flow  and 
return  under  the  stage,  round  the  two  sides  and  end. 
Floor  paved  with  quarried  stone,  but  not  under  the  staging 
round  the  house  ; water- tank  in  the  centre  covered  with 
stone  flags.  Unfortunately,  I have  lost  a lot  of  plants 
through  frost  during  the  last  two  winters.  What  extra 
piping  would  this  house  require?  I want  to  grow  Roses 
Tomatoes,  and  Strawberries  to  get  in  early.  I had  thought 
of  altering  the  house  by  taking  out  the  side  and  centre 
stages,  take  up  the  flooring  and  make  a border  on  each 
side  about  4 feet  wide  for  Tomatoes.  I have  a Gloire  de 
Dijon  Rose  at  the  west  end,  planted  in  the  narrow  border 
under  the  stage,  and  trained  to  the  north  side  of  the  roof. 
Could  I putin  another  Rose  and  train  it  on  the  south  side 
of  the  roof  ? I have  movable  shelves  on  the  side  on  iron 
brackets,  made  so  that  I can  raise  or  lower  them  al 
pleasure.  Could  I grow  Strawberries  on  them  ?— C.  E.  M. 

1953. — Unsatisfactory  Raspberries.— I hav. 
read  with  interest  the  questions  and  answers  in  Gardening 
as  to  the  best  Raspberries.  The  winter  before  last  I bought 
100  Northumberland  Fillbasket,  and  the  same  number  of 
Fastolf.  The  Fillbaskets  have  not  fruited  last  year  or  this, 
but  have  made  a lot  of  strong  canes  7 feet  high  (locality. 
Towerby-bridge,  West  Yorkshire).  They  have  been  well 
thinned,  and  they  bloomed  well  in  the  spring.  There  are 
planted  with  them  two  rows  on  the  west  side  of  the  brake 
transplanted  from  another  part  of  the  garden,  and  three 
row's  on  the  north  side,  which  have  been  there  some  time  * 


these  live  rows  fruited  well,  and  they  were  bought  for 
Fillbasket  from  another  nursery.  There  is  a Kreat  differ- 
ence in  the  growth  of  the  two  lots  ; the  wood  of  the  five 
rows  is  dwarf  and  weakly,  and  the  leaves  are  much  curled 
at  the  top  of  the  canes  ; the  leaves  of  the  new  lot  are 
much  larger,  darker,  smoother.  Are  they  1 illbasket,  and 
arc  they  worth  keeping?  I -ee  E.  II.  claves  aBU>lf 
as  one  of  the  best.  My  Fastolf  did  not  ripen  fruit  till 
near  the  end  of  August,  or  about  a month  after  the  five 
rows  mentioned  above,  which  is  far  too  late  for  this  dis- 
trict The  fruit  is  decidedly  conical,  and  there  is  a ion 
still  to  ripen.  I shall  he  glad  if  any  one  can  enlighten  me  ? 
— S.  B.  


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1964.— Cattleya  velutina  (if.  bisk.,  Brighton).— I 
daresay  the  variety  was  very  good  when  you  sent  it— the 
form  of  the  flower  would  lead  me  to  infer  this— but  I am 
utterly  at  a loss  to  judge  of  its  colour  You  should  not, 
if  you  wished  for  an  opinion,  keep  the  flower  so  long 
upon  the  plant. — M.  B. 

1955.— Native  country  of  a tree  ( •/ ames  A Mead). 
—You  ask  for  a fact  which  1 cannot  give  for  certain  ; but  in 
all  probability  it  is  a native  tree  in  China  and  also  in  some 
parts  of  India  ; but  it  is  a tree  which  has  been  cultivated  so 
ong  and  transported  so  far  that  its  real  native  land  I 
cannot  tell  you.— J.  J. 

1956  — Sempervivum  californicumjC.  Jobson). 

—This  is  the  name  of  the  plant  sent,  and  I do  not  for  a 
moment  believe  it  was  the  plant  you  used  to  see  growing 
upon  the  outhouses  in  Suffolk  whin  a boy.  I should 
rather  take  that  kind  to  have  been  S.  tectorum.  This 
family  are  all  know'n  as  Houseleeks  — J.  -L 

1957. — Tradescantia  virginica  (Emily).—  This  is 
the  name  of  the  blue  flower  you  send,  and  I am  glad  you 
like  it,  and  I hope  you  will  help  to  keep  the  name  of  Trades- 
cant,  gardener  to  Charles  I.,  alive.  There  are  other  valuable 
species  and  varieties  well  deserving  cultivation.  They  are 
known  by  the  familiar  title  of  Spiderworts.  J.  J. 

1958. — Why  Cyclamens  are  called  “Sow- 
breds.”— A.  Jarrold  asks  why  isthisname  given  to  these 
plants  ? This  name  comes,  I have  heard,  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  keenly  searched  for  and  eaten  by  wild  boars. 
This  was  given  to  them  doubtless  when  the  wild  porcine 
race  were  to  be  found  more  frequently  than  at  the  present 
time. — J.  J. 

1959  —Turnip-seed  not  growing  (W.  II 

the  seed  is  bad  it  must  be  very  old.  I have  known  it  to 
arrow  and  produce  good  roots  six  jears  after  comin0  fro 
the  Seedsman,  and  whether  it  was  then  new  seed  from this 
hands  I cannot  say  ; but  for  five  or  six  years,  if  pioperly 
kept,  it  should  keep  good.  You  have  nothing  eLe  to  do 
but  procure  some  seeds  from  a fresh  place  and  »oa  a, am. 
-J.  J. 

1960  — Grevlllea  robusta  (Job  Masters).— The 
plant  is  very  badly  affected  with  red-spider,  which  causes 
the  leaflets  to  drop  and  the  ieaves  to  fall.  It  would  tne 
f-hp  natipnee  of  anyone  to  tell  you  how  to  clean  it  I ad\  lse 
youTo  put  the  plant,  ball  of  "earth  and  all  into  the  stoke 
hole  furnace  and  burn  it  up.  Fresh  plants  can  b-  so 
r adily  raised  from  seeds  that  it  is  worse  than  useless 
harbouring  such  pestilential  plants  about  the  premues 

J.  J.  . 

1961,  — Abhelandra  Roezli  for  winter  bloom- 
inp’t'7’  J B ) —Yes,  this  is  a beautiful  plant  for  winter 
flowerin'-  ; 'but  it  is  useless  your  sowing  seeds  now  for  this 
purpose.”  They  should  have  been  sown  months  ago,  and 
the  plants  should  be  grown  nearly  to  flowering  size.  It  is 
now^the  beginning  of  October,  and  next  month  is  the 
commencement  of  the  bad  weather  ; the  fact  is,  you  have 
been  negligent,  and  you  must  put  up  with  the  result.  W hy 
not  have  asked  before  ? — J.  J. 

1962. — Roman  Hyacinths  (<?•  B.  lf.).-Now  is  the 
time  to  lay  in  a stock  of  these  bulbs,  and  you  can  have  them 
when  you  require  them.  I do  not  know  why  5 ou  ask  if 
these  are  profitable  bulbs  to. purchase  because  I do  not 
know  your  position  or  your  aims.  But  this  is  my  candid 
opinion— for  a private  place  where  cut-flowers  are  wanted 
and  appreciated  in  winter,  they  are  most  useful  , indeed, 
they  should  not  be  wanting  ; but  I do  not  think  them  pro- 
fitable for  a person  in  the  country  with  a casual  call  for 
cut-flowers.— J.  J. 

1963  — Griffinia  hyacinthina  (E.  Schawitz).— 
Yes  this  is  the  name  of  the  plant,  flowers  of  which 1 jou 
sent.  It  is  an  extra  good  form  of  the  plant,  which  was 
only  to  be  found  in  the  best  gardens  in  my  young  day  s , 
but  I am  glad  to  find  this  plant  becoming  more  familiar  in 
many  gardens,  for  its  lovely  violet-blue  floors  need  fear 
no  comparison,  and  they  last  a *1I,r\eh  i . drv  anci 

the  syringe  is  kept  from  them.  It  should  be  kept  dr>  £na 

cool  after  the  flowers  have  gone  past,  and  then  be  potted 

in  a mixture  composed  of  about  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  peat,  made  sandy,  and  the  pots  should  be  well 
drained.— M.  B. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

* Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
shouZ  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  o/  Oard^ino  Illus- 
trated,  $7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.L. 
Names  of  plants.—  J.  P—  Epidendrum  xantbinum. 

Mary  Ellis.— 1,  Phlebodium  aureum  ; 2,  Davalha  dis- 

secta ; 3?  Goody  era  Dawsoniana  ; 4,  Llt°bw?hia  sprnu- 

lifpra  • 5 Sellignea  caudiformis. J-  Williams,  i, 

Stacbylarpheta  bicolor  ; 2,  Vinca  bicolor  ; 3, , Zapania 1 nodi- 

fiora j Aplin.—l,  Selaginella  afneana,  -,  Btens 

tremula ; 3,  Nothoclaena  Eckloniana ; 4,  Nept^eps 

pectinata;  5,  Blechnum  longifolium  - 6,  Poly  podium 

Sehkuri. Robert  Greening.- Giant  knotweed  ^(Boly 

gonum  cuspidatum). C.  R— Escalloma  macr  • 

J.  B„  Guildford.— 1,  Cannot  name  Fuchsias  , 2,  Atby  rium 
Filix-temina  ; 3,  Send  fresher  specimen,  c'u-heA  d ’ 1 
Adiantum  Sanctie  Catharines  ; o,  French 
Detxraiem.— Maty  codon  grandiflorum. — Ashtmd.  , 
BerbCris  dulcis  ; 2,  Eryngium  amethystinum  , Sena 
fresher  specimen  ; 4,  Campanula  persicifoua  alba  , o 
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Kscallonia  macrantha  ; 0,  Cypripedium  epectabile  var. 

Perplexed. — Specimens  all  too  stale  to  name. M. 

Weather  ill.  — Veitch’s  Virginian  Creeper  (Arnpelopsis 
Veitchi).— A.  B.  C.—l,  Begonia  Rex  var.  ; 2,  Begonia 
metallioa  ; 3,  Begonia  VVeltoniensis  ; 4,  Abutilon  vexilla- 

rium. Thomas  Marshall.—!,  Di  an thus  species;  2, 

Golden  Rod(Solidagovirgaurea). A.  II.  B.—We  cannot 

name  without  seeing  aflower. Erin. — Send  fresher  and 

better  specimens. Moseley. — We  cannot  name  Carna- 

tions. 

Naming  fruit- — Readers  who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  varieties  at  a time , and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  U npaid  parcels  will  be 
refused.  Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  d7, 
Soutliampton-Street,  Strand , London,  W.C. 

Names  of  fruit.— E.  Hamblin.— Plum  a poor  speci- 
men of  Washington.  The  seedling  Apple  very  much 
resembles  Wellington  or  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  l’lease  give 

particulars  about  it.  Munster.— We  cannot  name 

Apples  from  single  and  in  inaDj  cases  poor  specimens. 

Please  note  our  rules. F.  D.— Apple  Clarke’s  Pippin. 

James  Buchanan.— Local  Apples,  cannot  name. 

W.  D.—  Apples  : 1,  King  of  the  Pippins  ; 2,  Kerry  Pippin  ; 
3,  Yorkshire  Beauty  ; 4.  Bad  specimen,  cannot  name. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  v>i 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
t hat  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Zonie. — Apply  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 

Tottenham,  London,  N. R.  G.  Surman.—  The  Tomatoes 

are  affected  with  “ Perinospora.”  Destroy  at  once  all 

infected  ones,  and  keep  up  a dry  atmosphere. Barry. 

— Please  give  particulars  as  to  treatment  of  plants.  They 
6eem  to  be  affected  with  a kind  of  canker. 


BEES 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
Extracting  must  not  be  delayed  longer  than 
can  be  helped  after  the  honey  is  sealed  by  the 
Bees.  In  handling  this  season’s  combs  heavy 
with  honey,  special  care  is  necessary,  and  the 
Bees  should  not  he  shaken  off  in  the  usual  way, 
hut  brushed  back  into  the  hive.  Where  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  to  make  up  weight  of  stores, 
the  frames  of  comb  should  be  returned  to  the 
hive  in  the  evening,  after  extracting,  and  be 
placed  in  the  same  hive  and  in  the  same  position 
that  they  filled  before  the  honey  was  removed. 
Combs  that  are  to  be  packed  away  for  the 
winter  should  be  first  placed  in  the  hive  for  the 
Bees  to  clear  up  any  honey  left  by  the  ex- 
tractor. It  should  be  noted  that  combs  of 
stock  hives,  being  sealed  over  and  apparently 
full  of  honey,  sometimes  contain  little  else  than 
pollen,  wiih  a slight  covering  of  honey,  the 
Bees  may,  therefore,  starve  before  spring 
returns  if  these  pollen-combs  are  depended 
upon. 

Foul  brood. — This  is  by  far  the  worst  disease 
Bees  suffer  from,  and  spreads  so  rapidly  that  in 
one  season  a whole  neighbourhood  may  become 
infected  with  it.  A colony  attacked  by  this 
disease  rapidly  dwindles  and  dies  out  from 
inability  to  rear  brood,  while  other  Bees  pilfer 
the  honey  and  spread  the  infection.  The  cause 
of  this  disease  appears  to  lie  in  certain  fungoid 
growths,  only  to  be  seen  through  the  microscope, 
in  certain  conditions  multiplying  enormously, 
and  destructive  to  the  tender  organisms  of  the 
grubs.  The  lids  of  cells  containing  healthy 
brood  are  slightly  raised  ; those  containing  foul 
brood  are  covered  with  lids  slightly  concave  and 
pierced.  They  appear  singly'  on  the  brood 
combs,  and  are  of  a dark  colour.  Hives  con- 
taining old  combs  appear  to  be  more  liable  to 
this  disease  than  those  containing  new,  clean 
comb.  Much  trouble  will  be  experienced 
in  banishing  this  disease  from  the  apiary 
if  early  remedial  measures  be  not  taken, 
for  if  allowed  from  neglect  to  assume 
its  worst  type,  the  only  alternative  will  be  to 
remove  the  Bees,  treating  them  as  a swarm, 
destroy  the  combs,  and  scald  and  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  hive,  frames,  floor-board,  &c.,  paint- 
ing them  over  with  salicylic  solution  iu  the  fol- 
lowing proportions:  Salicylic  acid  1 oz. , soda 
b >rax  1 oz.,  water  four  pints,  or  the  hive  may 
be  scalded  with  boiling  water  iu  every  part,  and 
when  dry  lime-washed  thoroughly  inside  and 
out,  omitting  no  crack  or  crevice,  when  it  can 
be  used  again  after  standing  a time.  Every 
implement  used  while  operating,  as  well  as  the 
hands,  should  he  thoroughly  disinfected  by 
washing  in  a solution  of  salicylic  acid. 
Feeding  with  syrup  late  in  the  season  is  bad 
policy,  often  causing  dysentery  in  the  hive,  but 


weak  stocks  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from 
this  disease  from  the  Bees  being  obliged  to 
consume  an  excessive  quantity  of  food  in  order 
to  maintain  the  necessary  temperatureof  thehive. 
This  may  he  obviated,  however,  by  making  all 
stocks  strong  for  wintering  by  uniting  two  or 
more  colonies.  Dampness  from  improper  ven- 
tilation of  the  hive  also  encourages  dysentery. 
When  a stock  is  found  to  he  suffering  from  this 
disease,  it  should  be  removed  to  a clean,  dry 
hive,  the  soiled  eomb3  exchanged  for  clean  ones, 
and  the  Bees  fed  upon  candy  or  sugar-cake, 
which  can  he  placed  either  between  or  upon  the 
top  of  the  combs,  and  covered  with  the  quilt. 
The  hive  should  also  be  contracted  by  the 
division  board  to  the  number  of  frames  covered 
by  the  Bees,  and  the  hive  well  protected  from 
cold  and  damp. 

Wax  extracting. — Beautiful  wax  is  obtained 
from  old  combs  by  the  use  of  the  wax  extractor, 
which  is  a most  useful  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pose, saving  much  time  and  labour  ; but  those 
whodonotpossess  a wax  extractor  may  adopt  the 
plan  of  obtaining  wax  in  the  following  manner  : 
First,  put  the  combs  in  a clean  vessel,  with  as 
much  soft  water  as  they  will  float  in,  and 
place  the  vessel  on  a clear  fire,  occasionally 
stirring,  till  the  comb3  are  quite  melted.  Then 
strain  the  hot  water  and  wax  through  a fine 
canvas  bag  iuto  a tub  of  cold  water.  The  wax 
will  rest  in  flakes  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  ; 
it  should  be  collected  and  put  into  a saucepan 
with  a little  water  to  keep  it  from  burning,  and 
placed  over  a low  fire,  melted  slowly,  and  the 
dross  skimmed  off  as  it  rises.  The  wax  should 
then  be  poured  into  small  shallow  pans  or  moulds 
and  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  The  more  slowly 
wax  cools  the  more  solid  it  becomes,  and  freer 
from  cracks  and  flaws.  It  can  be  bleached  by 
remelting  it  several  times,  running  it  into  thin 
cakes,  and  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun  and  air  when  cool.  Another  way  of  melting 
up  combs  is  to  put  them  into  a copper,  and  press 
them  into  as  small  a compass  as  possible.  Then 
cover  a hoop,  the  diameter  of  the  copper,  with 
cheese  cloth,  which  place  over  the  combs  and 
fix  down.  Then  fill  the  copper  with  water  and 
let  it  boil,  when  the  wax  will  rise  to  the  top  of 
the  water. 

S.  S.  G. , Park-stove. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

To  preserve  eggs. — Get  about  a peck 
of  uDslaked  lime,  add  water  to  it,  let  it  stand 
for  three  or  four  days,  keeping  it  stirred  each 
day  ; let  the  mixture  be  about  the  thickness  of 
thick  cream,  put  the  eggs  the  small  end  down- 
wards and  pack  them  close  in  an  earthen  pan  ; 
then  pour  the  mixture  gently  on  the  eggs  so 
that  they  do  not  swim.  Let  them  he  quite 
covered  with  the  mixture,  then  put  a lid  on  the 
top  of  the  mixture,  and  keep  it  air-tight.  I 
have  used  the  above  forty  years  and  seldom 
found  a decayed  one. — M.  A.  B. 

1515. — Keeping  fowls,  &C.— There  are 
several  cheap  poultry  books  in  the  market,  and 
any  good  bookseller  should  be  able  to  recommend 
publications  of  this  kind.  It  frequently  happens 
however,  that  the  book  is  not  up  to  date,  and 
the  student  of  such  works  is  therefore  hut  little 
the  better  for  his  trouble.  For  this  reason  my 
advice  generally  to  such  querists  as  “Ignora- 
mus” is  to  study  the  notes  in  papers  which  deal 
with  poultry-keeping.  Such  notes  are  always 
dealing  with  fowls  and  feeding  of  the  present 
day,  and  are  therefore  far  superior  to  any  matter 
which  is  bound  up  in  hooks  and  written  many 
years  ago.  Any  information  which  “ Ignora- 
mus” is  in  need  of  can,  I have  no  doubt,  be 
supplied  him  through  these  pages.  As  to  the 
name  of  the  breed  of  fowls  which  will  not  scratch 
when  turned  down  in  a garden,  I am  in 
the  dark.  Active  breeds  scratch  more 
than  others,  it  is  true,  but  even  the  most 
sluggish  fowls  leave  traces  when  they  visit  a 
garden  whose  soil  is  at  all  free-working. 
Bantams  scratch  but  little  soil,  as  they  are  so 
tiny,  hut  then  it  must  he  remembered  they  are 
looked  upon  more  as  pets  than  as  birds  kept  for 
profit. — Doulting. 

1516.  — Peediag  young  Turkeys  — 

“ E.  P.”  seems  to  have  pampered  his  Turkey 
chicks  so  much  that  they  are  now  his  masters. 
When  animals  of  any  kind  get  in  this  state  they 
are  apt  to  give  trouble,  for  it  takes  a long  time  to 
bring  them  to  reason.  Having  lived  so  long  on 


such  good  food,  “ E.  P.  ’s  ” chicks  should  now  be 
very  strong,  and  on  that  account  a few  hours’ 
abstinence  will  do  them  no  harm.  I would  there- 
fore  advise  him  to  feed  rather  sparingly  for  a 
time,  thus  making  the  birds  more  hungry  whe  n 
they  come  to  their  meals  ; they  will  then  be  less 
particular  in  their  tastes.  Stale  bread-crumbs 
should  be  gradually  introduced  amoDgst  the 
egg,  then  Barley-meal  may  he  brought  into  the 
mixture,  also  Spratt’s  meal,  and  cooked  Pota- 
toes. In  a week  or  two  the  chicks  should  eat 
anything  which  might  be  offered  them.  On  no 
account  should  any  food  be  allowed  to  lie  about 
uneaten,  nor  should  the  wants  of  the  birds  be 
fully  met.  So  loDg  as  their  stomachs  are 
always  full  they  are  sure  to  be  fastidious,  and 
directly  they  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  they  will 
begin  to  come  to  their  senses.  The  use  of  good 
food  is  to  be  recommended  in  the  early  stages,  as 
it  lays  a good  foundation,  but  should  never  be 
continued  too  long. — Doulting. 

1390.  — Barley-meal  for  poultry.  — 
Barley-meal  is  not  too  expensive  a food  for 
poultry.  “ A.  C.  P.”  and  others  can  rest 
assured  that  the  use  of  cheap  feeding  stuffs  is  a 
mistake  ; that  is  to  say,  a food  must  not  be 
judged  by  the  actual  cost,  for  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  most  costly  proves  the  cheapest  in  the 
end.  But  during  the  summer  Barley-meal  is 
too  heating  a food  for  general  use,  and  it  is 
much  better  to  use  a large  proportion  of  sharps 
or  pollards  in  the  mixture.  In  the  winter  the 
Barley-meal  may  be  given  more  freely  with 
good  results.  The  question  as  to  floors  for  coops 
will  he  decided  differently  by  residents  in 
different  districts.  In  a dry'  climate  the  coops 
will  he  as  well  without  bottoms,  particularly  in 
the  summer;  but  in  early  spring  and  late 
autumn,  as  well  as  in  rainy  elimates,  it  is  far 
the  best  plan  to  have  wooden  floors  in  regular 
use.  They  should  he  made  to  slip  out  and  in 
easily,  and  ought  to  be  covered  with  sawdust. 
Hens  would  he  all  the  better  for  being  kept 
under  cover  on  a wet  day,  and  this  applies  both 
to  layers  and  mothers  ; the  former,  however, 
cannot  usually  he  restricted  in  their  movements. 
Wet  to  all  kinds  of  fowls  is  worse  than  severe 
cold. — Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

19G4.— Grey  Parrot.— I hive  just  bought  a .voung 
grey  Parrot,  and  should  be  very  grateful  for  a few  hints 
from  “Mr.  A.  G.  Butler” on  the  best  food  and  treatment 
for  the  bird  ? It  has  a small  bare  place  without  feathers 
on  the  neck,  and  scratches  there  a9  if  the  place  were  irri- 
table. Can  anything  be  done  to  remedy  this?— J.  I.  B. 

1965.— An  Australian  Cockatoo.— I have  an 
Australian  Rose  Cockatoo  that  has  lately  begun  to  turn 
her  claws  under  her  foot,  so  that  when  she  walks  the  mid- 
dle of  her  foot  does  not  touch  the  ground.  I have  had  her 
twenty  years,  and  she  has  generally  had  good  health,  hut 
this  year  she  has  not  moulted  as  usual.  Will  anyone  tell 
me  the  reason  of  her  being  lame  in  that  way,  and  if  there 
be  any  remedy? — SoriliA  5Ietcalfe. 


Wood  of  the  Hornbeam  — On  account 
of  its  great  toughness  the  wood  of  the  Hornbeam 
is  employed  in  engineering  work  for  cogs  in 
machinery.  When  subjected  to  vertical  pres- 
sure it  cannot  he  completely  destroyed : its 
fibres,  instead  of  breaking  off  short,  double  up 
like  threads,  a conclusive  proof  of  its  flexibility 
and  fitness  for  service  in  machinery.  According 
to  Laslett,  the  vertical  or  crushing  strain  on 
cubes  of  2 inches  averages  14’8S4  tons,  whilst 
that  on  cubes  of  1 inch  is  3 '7 11  tons.  A few 
years  ago  an  English  firm  required  a large  quan- 
tity of  Hornbeam  wood  for  the  manufacture 
of  lasts,  but  failed  to  procure  it  in  England. 
They  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a supply 
from  France,  where  large  quantities  of  this 
timber  are  used  for  that  purpose.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  state  that  in  England  at  any  rate 
lasts  are  no  longer  made  to  any  extent  by  hand, 
but  are  rapidly  turned  in  enormous  numbers  by 
machinery.  In  France  sabots  are  also  made  of 
Hornbeam  wood,  but  the  difficulty  in  working 
it  and  its  weight  render  it  less  valuable  for 
sabotage  than  Beech.  For  turnery  generally, 
cabinet -making,  and  also  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments, &c.,  this  wood  is  highly  valued  ; in  some 
of  the  French  wine-growing  districts,  viz.,  Cote 
d'Or  and  Yonne,  hoops  for  the  wine-barrels  are 
largely  made  from  this  tree.  It  makes  the 
best  fuel  and  is  preferred  to  every  other  for 
apartments,  as  it  lights  easily,  makes  a bright 
flame,  which  burns  equally,  continues  a long 
time,  and  gives  out  abundance  of  heat. — B. 
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Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  " The  English  Flower  Garden .” 
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Abutilons  planted  out. . 452 
Apple-trees, treatment  of  450 
Azaleas,  treatment  of  . . 447 
Begonias,  tine-leaved  . . 448 
Beds  in  a garden. . . . 453 

Birds  458 

Border,  a permanent  . . 452 
Cacti,  culture  of..  ..  418 
Camellia,  treatment  of  a 447 
Carnation  “ Souvenir  de 
laMalmaison"  ..  447 
Chrysanthemums, damp- 
ing of  the  blooms  . . 445 
Chrysanthemums,  out- 
door   445 

Chrysanthemums  plant- 
ed out 445 


Centaurea,  a Yellow  ..  452 
Clematis  and  Sweet 
Brier,  removing  a . . 445 
Cliant.hus  Dampieri 
(Glory  Pea  of  Austra- 
lia) and  Erythrina  flo- 
ribunda  (Coral-plant)  447 
Collinsia  bicolor,  &c.  . . 452 

Conservatory  . . . . 448 

Dahlias,  bad  . . . . 452 

Eccremocarpus  scaber  . . 448 

Ferns  under  glass  . . 446 
Fig-tree,  treatment  of  a 450 
Flowers  for  a grave  . . 452 
Flowers  in  winter  447 

Fruit  garden  . . . . 446 

Garden,  a neglected  . . 452 


Garden  work  . . . • 446 

" Geraniums”  in  tiower 
at  Christmas  . . . . 448 

Greenhouse,  a lean-to  . . 448 
Greenhouse,  a span  - 
loofed  ..  ..  ••  448 

Greenhouse,  heating  a 448 
Jasminnm  grandiflorum  448 
Lilium  giganteum,  seeds 

of 447 

Lilium  Harrisi,  bulbs  of  453 
Lilium  Harrisi,  treat- 
ment of 452 

Lily,  treatment  of  a ..  447 

Lomarias 454 

Marigolds,  African  ..  452 
Mushroom-house  . . 445 


Odontoglossum  Ruckeri- 

anum  453 

Oleander  - flowers  not 

opening 447 

Orchids,  po!  ting  . . ..  453 

Outdoor  garden  . . . . 446 

Farpley  in  winter  ..  449 
Parsley  running  to  seed  449 
Passion-flower  “ Con- 
stance Eliott  ”. . ..  448 

Peach-trees,  fruit  drop- 
ping off 451 

Peach-trees,  planting  . . 450 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DAMPING  OF  THE  BLOOMS. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  damping,  as  it  may  be 
termed — one  which  affects  the  whole  bloom  in 
its  earliest  stage  of  development,  and  the  other 
which  causes  gradual  dejay.  The  former  is  more 
often  caused  by  a sudden  burst  of  sunshine  after 
a spell  of  dull  weather,  when  the  petals  are 
rendered  soft,  owing  to  the  cause  named  and  by 
their  non-maturity,  having  only  just  commenced 
to  unfold.  I have  seen  partly  expanded  flowers 
go  off  entirely  on  the  morning  following  a 
bright  day  in  a manner  which  would  lead  one 
to  think  the  whole  bloom  had  been  parboiled. 
The  worst  form  of  damping,  however,  is  the 
following  : Take,  for  instance,  a large  bloom  of 
any  of  the  Queen  family  which  is  about  three 
parts  expanded.  The  florets  appear  to  be 
quite  solid,  and  a handsome  flower  is  about  to 
open.  All  of  a sudden,  upon  a closer  examina- 
tion, several  brown  specks,  resembling  dust 
i appearance,  are  plainly  seen.  In  a short 
time  it  will  be  found  that  the  dust-looking 
specks  have  increased  considerably,  quite  half 
the  florets  being  attacked  in  the  same  manner, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a few  days  the  damping 
spreads  so  rapidly  that  large  holes  can  be  seen 
in  them,  and  if  this  continues  a few  days  longer 
the  flower  is  entirely  spoilt.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  damping,  and  those  growers  who  have 
experienced  much  of  it  know  well  what  the  con- 
sequences are.  It  attacks  the  Japanese  varit  - 
ties  exactly  in  the  same  way.  In  bad  cases  I 
have  seen  it  begin  upon  the  very  first  attempt 
of  the  flower  to  unfold.  I have  seen  flowers  of 
some  kinds  which  never  expanded  beyond  the 
first  struggling  floret  or  two,  but  decayed.  I 
have  seen  buds  go  off  in  the  same  way,  thus 
proving  that  there  was  something  radically 
wrong  with  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

The  cause  of  damping  is  attributed  to  various 
reasons,  but  I am  of  opinion  that  the  main  cause 
lies  at  the  roots.  I have  repeatedly  proved  that 
those  plants  on  which  the  flowers  damp  are  not 
in  such  a healthy  state  at  the  roots  as  other- 
wise. It  may  not  always  be  that  defective 
root-action  is  caused  by  excess  of  stimulants 
applied  to  the  roots,  but  in  the  majority  of 
instances  it  is  so.  There  is  such  a tendency 
nowadays  to  hanker  after  large  flowers,  that  the 
plants  are  gorged  with  artificial  stimulants  to 
make  them  as  gross  and  thick  as  possible  ; the 
roots  are  thus  asked  to  receive  more  than  they 
can  assimilate  properly,  the  result  being  not 
only  damped  flowers,  but  deformed  ones  also. 
If  it  were  possible  to  mature  the  growth 
thoroughly  no  harm  would  ensue  from  heavy 
feeding,  but  it  is  the  want  of  maturity  that 
increases  the  damping.  A cultivator  last  sea- 
son, thinking  to  improve  the  quality  of  a bloom 
of  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  applied  an  extra  strong 
dose  of  manure,  with  the  result  that  in  two 
days  the  bloom  was  entirely  spoilt.  Another 
instance  I heard  of  was  in  a place  where  ex- 
hibiting is  made  a feature.  The  Japanese 
section  was  in  charge  of  one  man,  while 
another  attended  to  the  incurved  only.  The 
former,  thinking  to  outdo  his  rival,  incau- 


tiously applied  a too  strong  dose  of  chemical 
manure,  which  was  not  to  the  advantage  of 
the  plants,  causing  them  a serious  check. 
If  anyone  would  take  the  trouble  to  place  a 
floret  in  the  first  stage  of  damping  under  a 
microscope  he  would  see  a tiny  blister-like 
bubble  pushing  up  the  surface  of  the  petal,  and 
if  the  skin  was  broken  carefully,  liquid  would  be 
seen  to  flow  from  the  wound.  This  goes  a long 
way  to  prove  that  that  phase  of  damping  is  con- 
stitutional, and  cannot  possibly  emanate  from 
the  atmosphere.  I think  blooms  can  be  made 
to  damp  by  atmospheric  conditions  only  ; for 
instance,  if  the 

Temperature  of  the  inside  of  any  house  is 
allowed  to  fall  too  low  during  the  night,  thus 
rendering  the  surface  of  the  petals  cold,  on  which 
the  moisture  inside  the  house  naturally  con- 
denses, and  when  in  this  state  the  sun  is 
allowed  to  shine  directly  on  the  petals  before 
the  air  in  the  house  has  been  made  buoyant  by 
the  application  of  artificial  heat,  damping  is 
almost  certain  to  follow.  No  doubt  the  causes 
of  damping  are  twofold— atmospherical  and 
constitutional — as  I will  term  it.  Wet,  foggy 
weather  causes  more  flowers  to  damp  than 
bright,  frosty  weather  does.  No  doubt  there  are 
various  remedies  tried  to  check  it,  some  succeed- 
ing and  others  not.  Some  people  think  it  is 
owing  to  a lack  of  ventilation,  and  at  once 
throw  open  the  ventilators  and  doors  as  wide  as 
possible,  causing  a direct  draught.  My  experi- 
ence has  been  the  reverse  of  this.  I give  a fair 
amount  of  air  to  the  plants,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  a direct  draught  is  avoided.  The 
hot-water  pipes  ought  to  be  warmed  gently, 
rendering  the  air  inside  the  house  buoyant. 
Ventilate  freely  in  front  of  the  house,  giving  a 
little  air  at  the  top  to  let  out  excessive  mois- 
ture. It  is  not  the  quantity  of  air  ; it  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied  that  answers  best. 
Shade  is  important ; the  sun  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  shine  directly  on  the  plants  after  they 
commence  to  unfold  their  florets,  especially  if 
they  have  been  highly  fed  or  the  weather  for  the 
previous  day  or  two  has  been  dull.  All 
drainings  from  the  pots  after  watering  should 
be  dried  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  every- 
thing done  to  render  the  air  light  and  sweet. 


1916.— Outdoor  Chrysanthemums.— 

The  best  varieties  for  growing  outdoors  are  those 
of  the  Mme.  Desgrange  type  ; the  original  is 
pure-white  ; its  sports,  G.  Wermig  (primrose- 
yellow),  Mrs.  Burrell  (sulphur),  and  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins (bright-yellow).  These  produce  good-sized 
blooms,  and  as  they  flower  during  the  months 
of  September  and  October  before  much  frost  is 
felt  they  are  to  be  relied  upon  to  give  an  annual 
crop  of  blooms.  Not  so  with  the  ordinary 
November  flowering  kinds.  There  are  seasons 
when  some  of  these  would  flower  out-of-doors, 
but  this  is  quite  an  exception,  and  very  often 
all  the  trouble  of  a whole  season’s  growth  is 
rendered  void  by  one  night’s  frost.  If  the  pro- 
tection of  a south  wall  can  be  afforded,  then  with 
safety  many  large  flowering  sorts  will  do  well ; 
but  in  the  open  the  encouragement  to  plant  them 
is  but  slight.  The  above  kinds,  as  well  as  more 
that  I will  name,  can  be  seen  in  any  of  the 


London  parks.  The  undermentioned  sorts  are 
smaller  in  their  blooms,  but  they  flower  in  pro- 
fusion, which  is,  perhaps,  better  for  outdoor 
growth  : La  Petite  Marie  (white),  Mignon 

(orange-yellow),  Nanum  (silvery-blush),  La 
Nymphe  (pure-white),  Jardine  des  Plantes  (rich- 
yellow),  Scarlet  Gem  (orange,  deep-bronze  suffu- 
sion), Lyon  (deep  rosy-purple),  Mrs.  Cullingford 
(white). — E.  M. 

1934.  — Chrysanthemums  planted 
out. — As  there  is  no  glass-house  to  put  the 
plants  into  when  they  are  potted,  it  will  be  far 
better  to  leave  them  to  take  their  chance  in 
the  open  ground.  The  October  flowering  varie- 
ties do  admirably  out-of-doors  in  a good  position 
when  planted  in  rich,  deep  soil.  Some  of  the 
plants  have  a tendency  to  die  off  in  the 
winter,  but  if  they  have  some  protection,  by 
having  a mulch  of  stable-litter,  decayed  Fern- 
fronds,  or  anything  that  would  keep  the  severe 
frosts  from  penetrating  too  deeply,  they  will 
not  suffer  much.  In  the  spring  the  plants  should 
be  taken  up,  be  divided,  and  planted  in  fresh 
soil. — J.  D.  E. 

If  “ H.  Lowe  ” could  be  certain  the 

plants  are  safe  from  frost  he  need  not  trouble  to 
dig  them  up  for  removal  inside  ; but,  unfor- 
tunately for  Chrysanthemums  out-of-doors,  they 
are  very  often  cut  down  with  a hard  frost  when 
in  full  bloom,  and  very  often  before  that.  If 
they  are  growing  beside  a wall,  hedge,  or  fence, 
protecting  them  would  be  a simple  matter  ; but 
that  is  not  so  easily  done  when  growing  in  the 
open.  Varieties  that  flower  in  September  and 
early  in  October,  like  Mme.  Desgrange,  are 
much  the  best  for  growing  out-of-doors,  as  the 
blooms  are  over  before  we  can  reasonably  expect 
much  frost.  If  “ H.  Lowe  ” decides  to  pot  them 
up,  or  a part  of  them— the  latest  flowering  sorts 
— he  should  cut  around  the  stem,  say,  1 foot 
from  it,  with  a spade  to  sever  the  roots,  and 
thus  prepare  them  for  potting  by  giving  as  little 
check  as  possible  to  them  when  potting.  By 
cutting  around  them  with  a spade  a few  days 
before  potting  the  plants  recover  somewhat  from 
the  temporary  check.  In  potting  employ  pots 
as  small  as  it  is  possible  to  get  the  roots  into 
without  removing  too  much  soil.  Stand  the 
plants  afterwards  where  they  can  be  shaded 
from  bright  sun  ; at  the  back  of  a north  wall  will 
answer  very  well  for  a few  days  until  new  roots 
are  formed.  Sprinkle  the  leaves  overhead  two 
or  three  times  a dayr  at  first  to  maintain  them 
in  a fresh  state. — E.  M. 


1918.  _ Oyster-shells  for  plants.  — 

Where  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  lime 
in  any  form  oyster-shells  are  not  required, 
except  that  they  are  suitable  for  drainage.  One 
placed  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
forms  a capital  cavity  underneath  for  the  water 
to  pass  through.  In  soils  which  contain  no  lime, 
either  from  limestone  or  chalk,  these  are 
benefited  by  the  addition  of  crushed  oyster 
shells,  as  they  contain  a portion  of  lime  sufficient 
for  the  soil  and  plant  life  growing  in  it. — S.  P. 

Chrysanthemums  are  certainly  benefited  by  the  use 

of  pounded  oyster-shells  in  the  soil.  They  contain  salt 
and  lime,  which  seem  to  suit  the  plants.  Moreover,  they 
maintain  the  soil  in  an  open,  porous  condition  ; but  they 
should  be  used  as  an  addition  to  decayed  farmyard  and 
other  manures,  not  as  a substitute  for  them.  J.  D.  R. 
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GARDEN  WORK 


Conservatory. 

Groups  of  Campanula  pyratnidalie  are  very  effective 
now  with  their  tall  flower-stems  of  white  and  blue.  They 
are  of  easy  culture,  and  a large  part  of  their  time 
until  they  are  in  their  flowering-pots  may  be  passed  in 
cold-frames  or  in  the  open  air.  Seeds  sown  in  spring,  if 
well  grown,  will  make  flowering-plants  in  eighteen  months. 
The  white  is  a variety  of  the  blue  ; in  fact,  I have  had 
both  white  and  blue  flowers  from  seeds  saved  from  the 
same  plant.  Tea  Itoses  under  glass  planted  out  are  still 
flowering  freely,  and  will  in  a light  position  continue  to 
flower  some  time  longer  yet,  and  if  the  shoots  are  then  cut 
back  to  well-matured  buds,  a fresh  growth  will  start  away 
that  will  be  laden  with  buds  and  blossoms  on  the  opening 
days  of  the  new  year.  There  is  an  old  Rose  I have  had 
under  glass  for  many  years,  named  Moiret,  which  is 
very  useful  for  cutting.  In  the  open  air  it  is  nearly  pink, 
hut  under  glass,  especially  in  the  short  days,  it  is  perfectly 
white.  Isabella  Sprunt  is  another  useful  kind,  especially 
if  the  buds  are  taken.  These  old  Roses  are  so  hardy  and 
vigorous,  and  they  flower  so  freely.  Chrysanthemums  are 
in  many  cases  showing  colour,  and  must  now  be  kept  safe 
from  both  frost  and  damp.  Those  who  wish  their  flowers 
to  last  a long  time  had  better  not  overfeed.  These  gross, 
very  large  blooms  soon  show  signs  of  damping  round  the 
edges  of  the  petals  and  require  the  very  nicest  manage- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  to  keep  them  in  condition.  The 
house  for  Chrysanthemums  should  be  light  and  well  venti- 
lated, with  heat  enough  to  keep  out  frost.  Where  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  grouped  in  the  conservatory  the 
creepers  must  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible  to  let  in  the 
light.  Rouble  Primulas  kept  near  the  glass  in  a warm 
greenhouse  will  produce  large  quantities  of  bloom  for  cut- 
ting all  winter  if  the  plants  are  in  good  condition.  See 
that  autumn  and  winter-flowering  Heaths  do  not  suffer  for 
want  of  water,  and  if  mildew  appears  on  the  foliage  check 
it  at  once  by  a dusting  of  black  sulphur.  Pillars  and  walls 
covered  with  Ivy-leaved  “Geraniums”  will  be  an  interest- 
ing and  attractive  feature,  and  in  a night  temperature  of 
5 > degs.  will  continue  to  produce  flowers  freei.v  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  in  a light  house.  Those  who 
are  old  enough  to  remember  the  Ivy-leaved  “ Geraniums” 
of  forty  years  ago  will  appreciate  the  rapid  strides  which 
have  been  made  and  the  usefulness  of  the  present  race  for 
conservatory  work.  After  housing  the  plants  it  is  a good 
plan  to  give  the  house  a couple  of  moderate  fumigations 
to  get  rid  of  any  flies  which  have  been  introduced. 

Stove. 

Young  healthy  specimens  of  Allamandas  and  Rlpladenias 
are  still  blooming  freely  trained  in  a light  position.  The 
early  potted  Tuberoses  should  have  heat  now  to  pushup 
the  flower-spikes  and  expand  the  blossoms.  These  are  in- 
dispensable for  cutting,  and  well-bloomed  plants  are  useful 
for  the  rooms,  although  the  odour  is  too  powerful  for 
many.  Keep  young  plants  of  Crotons  and  Dractenas  which 
are  intended  for  table  decoration  during  the  winter  near 
the  glass  to  get  the  colour  well  up.  Remove  all  shading 
matter  from  the  glass  ; all  the  light  will  be  required  now. 
Even  Ferns,  especially  those  expected  to  produce  fronds 
for  cutting,  must  have  plenty  of  light  now.  Caladiums  for 
the  most  part  are  going  to  rest,  and  as  soon  as  the  foliage 
dies  down  discontinue  watering,  and  either  take  the  bulbs 
out  of  the  pots  and  pack  in  sand  or  lay  the  pots  on  the 
side  in  a corner  if  they  are  to  be  wintered  in  the  same  pots 
in  which  they  have  grown.  Very  strong-growing  kinds 
will  winter  easily  enough  either  way,  but  I have  sometimes 
lost  the  delicate"  varieties  when  shaken  out  by  a species  of 
dry  rot,  and  afterwards  when  kept  in  pots  in  a warm  situa- 
tion, with  just  a little  water  occasionally  to  keep  the  bulbs 
fresh,  the  losses  were  very  few.  Keep  winter-flowering 
stuff  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  to  strengthen  the  flower- 
ing points  of  the  shoots.  Insects  must  be  kept  down  with 
a firm  hand  ; mealy-bug  especially  will  give  trouble  if  left 
undisturbed  for  even  a short  time.  This  is  the  greatest 
pest  ths  grower  of  stove  plants  has  to  contend  with. 
Thrips,  green  fly,  and  red-spider  may  be  kept  down  com- 
paratively easily,  but  the  bug  is  a perpetual  source  of 
trouble  if  it  once  gets  the  upper  hand. 

Ferns  under  Glass. 

The  fernery  under  glass,  especially  when  arranged  in  a 
natural  manner,  is  always  a delightful  spot,  and  of  late 
years,  since  the  introduction  of  the  tropical  varieties  of 
Asparagus,  a new  feature  has  been  seen  in  some 
ferneries  by  covering  walls  and  pillars  with  Asparagus 
plumosus  and  its  varieties,  and  the  growth  of  these  plants 
is  very  suitable  for  cutting  to  mix  with  flowers  and  for 
table  decoration.  Very  beautiful  are  many  Ferns  in  bas- 
kets suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  Fern-house.  Pretty 
well  all  the  Nephrolepis  are  useful  basket-plants,  and  if  the 
base  is  covered  with  the  trailing  Ficus  repens  a very  pretty 
effect  is  produced.  They  may  be  grown  in  either  baskets 
made  with  wire  or  of  wood.  There  are  other  plants  suit- 
able for  planting  in  baskets,  with  Ferns  to  cover  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  of  the  baskets.  Cissus  discolor  is  very 
pretty  for  summer  and  autumn  work,  but  loses  its  leaves 
in  a low  temperature.  Panicum  variegatum  is  only  effec- 
tive in  a warm-house  ; some  of  the  Club  Mosses  are  useful. 
Tradesoantia  vittata  and  Sedum  carneum  variegatum  are 
useful  for  the  cool  fernery.  Of  course,  there  are  creeping 
Ferns,  such  as  the  Davaliias,  Pteris  soaberula,  Platycerium 
alcioorne,  &c.,  which  require  no  help  from  creeping  growth. 
Tree-Ferns  are  magnificent  when  of  a large  size,  but  only 
a comparative  few  can  enjoy  them,  as  they  require  a lofty 
house.  Even  greenhouse  Ferns  must  have  a little  fire-heat 
now,  as  the  nights  and  sometimes  the  days  are  cold. 

Mushroom-house. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  for  making  up 
beds  for  winter  bearing.  One  of  the  principal  things  to 
bear  in  mind  is  to  have  fresh  manure  that  has  not  been 
overheated  nor  yet  washed  much  by  being  exposed  to 
heavy  rains.  The  spawn  also  must  be  good  and  new. 
Pack  the  beds  firmly,  and  of  a sufficient  bulk  to  maintain 
a regular  temperature.  Spawn  as  soon  as  the  heat  begins 
to  decline,  and  as  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  house 
keeps  above  60  degs.  there  is  no  necessity  to  use  fire-heat. 


'In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  " Garden  Work"  may  oe  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  icith  equally  good 
iwultr, 


Window  Gardening, 

Place  Hyacinth  bulbs  in  glasses  with  the  base  of  the 
bulbs  just  resting  on  the  water.  Single-flowered  varieties 
are  best  for  glasses  and  forcing  generally.  The  bulbs  are 
coming  to  hand  in  firmer,  better  condition  than  they  did 
last  year.  Keep  the  bulbs  in  a dark  cupboard  till  the 
water  is  occupied  with  roots,  or,  say,  from  a month  to  six 
weeks,  according  to  the  progress  made.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  pot-plants  in  windows  and  rooms  cleanliness  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  now,  both  as  regards  the  plants 
and  also  the  pots.  Now  that  fires  are  again  lighted  the 
sponge  must  be  brought  into  use  again  as  often  as  time  can 
be  found  for  the  work.  Dust  chokes  up  the  pores  of  the 
leaves,  and  a plant  choked  with  dust  cannot  be  long 
healthy  or  give  satisfaction.  Keep  the  plants  recently 
potted  on  the  side  of  dryness  at  the  root. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Hardyautumn  flowersare  very  bright  just  now.  Groups 
of  Tritomas  or  Torch-flowers  are  very  attractive,  and  in 
addition  to  the  Tritomas,  spring-sown  Iceland  Poppies, 
Aster  araellus.  Red  and  White  Japanese  Anemones,  Senecio 
pulcher,  Lobelia  siphilitica,  Sedum  spectabile,  and  Fuch- 
sia Rose  of  Castille.  The  last  named  is  a very  old  Fuchsia, 
but  still  one  of  the  most  effective,  especially  for  massing  in 
the  garden.  When  the  frost  cuts  the  young  growth  the 
plants  will  be  pruned  back,  and  a mound  of  ashes  placed 
over  each,  and  they  will  be  quite  safe  from  frost.  Groups 
of  the  Autumn  Crocus  will  be  very  pretty  in  the  borders. 
Crocus  sativus  and  speciosus  are  cheap,  and  I think  more 
might  be  done  with  them.  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias  are 
still  very  showy.  Until  this  season  I have  not  cared  much 
for  single-flowered  Hollyhocks,  but  in  a mass  they  make  a 
great  show  of  colour.  Many  gardeners  are  now  clearing 
the  beds  and  preparing  for  bulbs  and  other  spring-flower- 
ing plants,  such  as  Daisies,  Forget-me-nots,  Wallflowers, 
Silenes,  Primroses,  &e.  There  is  no  excuse  for  empty  beds, 
as  materials  for  filling  them  cost  so  little.  It  is  true  one 
can  spend  a good  deal  on  bulbs,  but  a bed  of  Hyacinths, 
or  Tulips,  or  Daffodils  of  the  common  v arieties  are  within 
the  reach  of  most  who  care  for  their  garden,  and  the  other 
beds  could  be  filled  with  hardy  annuals  raised  at  home. 
The  Hyacinth  and  Tulip-beds  might  be  improved  by  plant- 
ing hardy  annuals  or  Pansies  between  the  bulb3.  Cuttings 
of  Tufted  Pansies  will  strike  now,  and  be  ready  for  plant- 
ing in  the  beds  early  in  the  spring.  Lose  no  time  now  in 
lilting  anything  from  the  beds  which  is  tender.  Old 
“Geraniums”  may  be  kept  through  the  winter  planted 
thickly  in  boxes.  Remove  a good  many  of  the  large 
leaves,  but  do  not  cut  back  unless  heat  can  be  given. 

Fruit  Garden. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a run  upon  fruit-trees  again  this 
autumn,  for  everywhere  one  hears  enquiries  made  about  the 
best  sorts  to  plant.  The  best  kinds  for  the  market  gardener 
are  not  necessarily  the  best  for  home  use.  The  market 
gardener  wants  a heavy  crop  of  showy  fruit ; the  private 
grower  wants  a heavy  crop,  and  does  not  object  to  the 
fruit  being  bright  and  showy,  provided  it  eats,  cooks,  and 
keeps  well.  Besides,  the  private  grower  requires  a regular 
supply  all  the  season.  Therefore,  in  planting  a garden  for 
the  supply  of  a family  there  is  room  for  more  variety  than 
would  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  a market  garden.  I do 
not  think  in  a moderate-sized  garden  a dozen  varieties  of 
Apples,  half-a-dozen  sorts  of  Plums,  and  the  same  number 
of  Pears  would  be  too  many.  Peaches  and  Apricots  might 
also  be  planted  if  there  were  bare  walls  or  sunny  positions.  I 
consider  Peaches  and  Apricots,  where  the  aspect  is  suitable, 
are  even  more  profitable  in  households  than  Plums  or 
Cherries,  and  are  not  more  difficult  to  manage  ; so  far  as 
regards  the  Peach  the  crop  is  more  certain  than  that  of  the 
Plum.  The  only  difficulty  is  their  liability  to  insects  in 
spring,  and  to  those  who  leave  everything  to  Nature  the 
insect  pests  are  ruinous  in  their  effect.  If  the  insects  are 
kept  down  by  a free  use  of  Tobacco-powder  in  spring,  and 
the  young  shoots  properly  thinned  and  trained,  the' Peach 
is  a sure  cropper  and  a profitable  fruit  to  grow.  Twelve 
useful  Apples  will  be  found  in  the  following  Dessert : 
Irish  Peach,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Sturmer  Pippin.  Kitchen  : Lord  Suffield,  Echlin- 
ville,  Stirling  Castle,  New  Hawthornden,  Prince  Albert, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  Wellington.  Plums:  Victoria, 
Pond’s  Seedling,  Green  Gage,  Grand  Duke  Early  Orleans, 
and  Gisborne.  The  last  named  is  a very  free  bearer,  and 
first  rate  for  cooking.  Pears  : Williams’  Bon  Chretien, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchesse, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  Thompson’s. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Tomatoes  outside  will  require  watching,  and  if  frost 
appears  imminent,  gather  all  large  enough  to  use.  The 
plants  may  then  be  pulled  up  and^  if  possible,  burnt.  This 
will  destroy  all  fungus  spores,  and  perhaps  to  a limited 
extent  make  it  better  for  the  plants  next  year.  Plants  iu 
pots  for  winter  fruiting  should  be  shiited"  on  till  they  are 
in  1’2-inch  or  14-iuch  pots ; with  the  aid  of  a rich  top-dress- 
ing and  liquid-manure,  a good  crop  of  Tomatoes  may  be 
obtained  from  14-inch  pots.  Sometimes  a little  artificial 
manure  is  mixed  with  the  soil  in  giving  the  last  shift,  but 
I think  on  the  whole  I prefer  to  give  the  stimulants  when  the 
plants  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots  and  are  setting  their 
crop,  and  showing  signs  of  wanting  more  nourishment. 
I do  not  recommend  the  plants  to  be  so  closely  pinched  in 
for  winter  bearing  as  is  generally  done  with  the  plants  in 
summer.  Give  the  plants  more  room,  and  more  fruit  will 
be  gathered.  Earth  up  late  Celery.  1 See  that  a good  stock 
of  Lettuces  and  Endives  are  under  cover  in  frames  or  shel- 
tered in  some  way,  as  some  of  these  night  frosts  may  come 
suddenly,  and  Lettuces  badly  frozen  will  not  keep.  At 
the  approach  of  frost  cover  the  beds  of  fully  grown  Let- 
tuces with  canvas  or  mats.  Continue  the  making  up  of 
Mushroom-beds  as  materials  can  be  secured.  Better 
make  new  beds  in  a building  where  the  temperature  will 
not  fall  below  50  degs.  if  Mushrooms  are  required  iu  winter. 
Box  and  other  edgings  may  be  replanted  now.  Plant 
firmly,  or  the  frost  will  lift  the  edgings  out  of  the  ground, 
and  some  of  the  Box  may  perish.  Set  out  Cabbages  if 
more  are  required.  Broccoli  which  are  growing  very 
strong  may  be  laid  dowu  with  heads  to  the  north  ; if  done 
early  the  size  of  the  heads  will  not  be  materially  reduced. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

The  bulb-planting  season  is  now  here  again,  and  there  is 
probably  no  more  important  work  on  hand  just  now  than 


getting  the  various  descriptions,  to  flower  both  indoors 
and  outside,  underground  as  it  should  be  done.  The  great 
thing  is  to  get  the  planting  done  early,  and  I strongly’ 
advise  every  bulb  to  be  got  in  by  the  end  of  this  month 
(October)  at  the  latest.  Not  only  are  the  bulbs  so  much 
more  fresh  and  plump,  but  the  more  roots  they  have  time 
to  make  before  the  tops  begin  to  move  the  finer  and 
stronger  will  the  bloom  be  also,  and  the  better  will  the 
roots  do  subsequently,  if  required  for  use  beyond  the  first 
season.  Scarcely  any  class  of  plants  succeeds  better  in 
town  air  than  these,  and  with  them  alone  a brilliant  dis- 
play of  colour  may  be  ensured  in  the  greenhouse,  conser- 
vatory, or  window  garden,  from  before  Christmas  until 
the  spring  is  well  advanced,  while  in  the  open  air  they  are 
equally  valuable  in  their  season.  A mixture  of  about 
two  parts  of  good,  fibrous  loam  to  one  part  each  of  well- 
decayed  manure  and  leaf-mould,  and  nearly  another  part 
of  sand,  will  grow  almost  all  bulbs  capitally  ; but  Narcissi, 
Tulips,  and  one  or  two  others  prefer  a rather  more  loamy 
compost,  though  that  just  described  is  perfection  for 
Hyacinths,  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Tritonias,  and  some  of  the 
more  delicate  bulbs,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful, prefer  a still  lighter  soil,  and  should  have  a good  pro- 
portion of  peat  added,  and  the  decayed  manure  mav  be 
dispensed  with.  Scilla  sibirica  is  a charming  little  bulb, 
with  flowers  of  an  intense  blue.  Planted  early,  these  ex- 
pand with  very  little  forcing  at  mid-winter,  and  a well- 
flowered  mass  in  a pan  or  shallow  box  is  a beautiful  sight. 
The  Chionodoxas  also  are  very  lovely.  All  bulbs  should 
be  placed  on  a solid  ash  bed  or  some  hard  bottom,  in  a 
sheltered  nook  out-of-doors  (not  inside),  after  being  potted, 
and  be  covered  over  with  G inches  or  8 inches  of  ashes 
or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  until  abundance  of  roots  have  been 
formed  and  the  tops  begin  to  move,  when  they  must  be 
taken  out,  cleaned,  housed,  and  gradually  introduced  to 
light  and  warmth.  For  cutting,  Roman  Hyacinths,  the 
Paper-White,  and  other  Narcissi,  &c.,  are  better  planted 
in  boxes  than  pots.  Tender  plants  should  now  be  re- 
moved from  window-boxes  (outside)  and  replaced  by  neat 
evergreen  shrubs,  of  which  some  of  the  best  for  town  air 
are  the  green  and  variegated  forms  of  Euonymus,  small 
Aucubas,  Skimmias,  Box,  and  Arbutus.  Conifers  do  not 
last  long,  but  some  of  the  Thujas  and  Cupressus  are  nice 
for  a time.  If  a good  display  of  bulbs  is  wanted  in  the 
spring,  a special  set  of  boxes  should  be  planted  now  and 
kept  under  cover  in  some  out-of-the-way  place.— B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK, 

Extracts  from  o garden  diary  from  October  8 th 
to  October  \olh. 

Put  in  a lot  more  cuttings  of  Roses  of  different  kinds 
Firm,  well  ripened  shootsalone  are  taken.  They  are  planted 
somewhat  thickly  in  an  open  situation,  and  the  space 
between  the  rows  has  been  mulched  with  old  leaf-mould. 
The  mulching  is  a great  help,  and  causes  many  cuttings 
to  root  that  would  die  if  left  unprotected.  I have  tried 
various  positions  for  Rose  cuttings  at  this  season,  but  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  open  situation  well 
mulched  is  better  than  putting  them  in  behind  walls  or 
buildings.  All  will  not  root,  but  a large  percentage  will, 
and  form  good  plants  in  a couple  of  years.  Shifted  on 
spring-sown  Cyclamens  and  late-sown  Primulas  and  Cine- 
rarias. Pricked  off  Mignonette  to  come  on  in  succession  ; 
about  six  plants  in  each  5-inch  pot  will  make  useful  stuff 
early  next  year.  Potted  Spirteas  for  flowering  after  Christ  - 
mas.  Rearranged  conservatory.  Took  out  plants  past  their 
best,  and  filled  in  with  groups  of  Erica  gracilis  autumnalis, 
Bouvardias,  Zonal  “ Geraniums,"  and  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums.  Reduced  still  further  the  growth  of 
the  climbers  on  the  roof.  A group  of  young  spring-struck 
plants  of  Begonia  insignis  in  6-inch  pots  forms  a pleasant 
change  edged  with  Pteris  cretica  cristata.  A fringe  of 
graceful  foliage  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  erect-grow- 
ing plants.  Large  plants  of  the  old " Double  White 
Camellia  are  just  opening  their  blossoms,  and  are 
more  valuable  now  than  they  would  be  later  on  where 
there  is  a glut  of  Camellia  blooms  Hard-wooded 
plants  are  all  now  under  cover  in  a house  by  themselves, 
and  will  be  kept  cool  for  the  present.  Some  of  the  early 
Azaleas  will  be  moved  to  a warm-house  by-and-bye. 
Deutsche  Perle  is  invaluable  for  early  blooming  ; it  may  be 
had  in  bloom  by  Christmas  without  much  forcing,  espe- 
cially if  the  plants  flowered  early  last  winter.  Repaired 
a lawn-tennis-ground  where  the"  turf  is  worn  with  play. 
This  might  have  been  done  later,  but  I think  it  is  better 
to  get  such  work  done  early,  as  it  gets  so  well  established 
before  frost  comes  to  disturb  things.  A heavy  roller  will 
be  run  over  the  ground  every  week  when  the  weather  is 
open,  and  this  rolling  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the 
lawn  in  really  first-rate  condition."  Arranged  the  ground 
for  a picturesque  group  of  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  summit 
of  a slight  eminence.  The  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  chiefly 
evergreen,  though  two  or  three  deciduous  things  of  orna- 
mental character,  such  as  the  Silver  Maple  and  Venetian 
Sumach,  will  be  included.  The  outline  of  the  group  will 
be  quite  informal,  and  just  outside  on  the  Grass  will  be 
clumps  of  Pampas  Grass  and  a thick  group  or  two  of  Tea 
Roses,  and  in  among  the  fringe  of  the  shrubs  and  trees 
will  be  planted  Snowdrops,  Daffodils,  and  other  bulbs.  I 
want  to  make  this  as  distinct  and  pretty  a feature  as 
possible,  with  no  harsh  lines  anywhere.  The  ground  will 
be  well  broken  up  and  manured.  Pruned  trees  in  the  early 
Peach-house,  examined  the  borders,  and  gave  water  where 
dry.  Permitting  the  roots  of  Peaches  under  glass  to  get 
dry  is  a great  evil,  and  one  can  scarcely  foretell  how  much 
mischief  may  be  done  by  it.  Certainly  the  presence  of 
fungus  among  the  roots  of  Peach-trees  may  be  traced  to 
dryness  in  the  borders ; though  fungus  may  arise  from 
placing  improper  materials  in  the  border,  the  roots  would 
not  have  suffered  if  the  soil  had  been  kept  moist.  Gathered 
and  stored  Pears  and  Apples  as  they  became  ripe.  Late- 
keeping  sorts  will  be  packed  in  barrels  and  boxes  later  on 
when  ripe  enough  to  gather,  as  I always  find  these  keep 
fresh  longer  when  so  packed  than  when  laid  on  shelves  in 
the  fruit-room.  Gathered  good  fruit  of  Salway  Peach  from 
a south  wall.  This  kind  rarely  fails  to  bear  well. 


1922.  — Removing  a Clematis  and  Sweet 
Brier. — The  Clematis  will  have  to  be  pruned  back  con- 
siderably, and  then  if  lifted  with  care  it  will  do  well.  Place 
some  good  soil  (loam  and  leaf-mould)  round  its  roots.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  pntne  back  the  Sweet  Brier  also.— 
E.  H. 
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iNlHiiili  PLANTS 

BULBOUS  AND  TUBEROUS-ROOTED 
PLANTS  IN  BASKETS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  is  but  one  instance  of  what  may  he 
accomplished  in  this  direction.  For  many  pur- 
poses such  a basket  of  Lilies  would  be  infinitely 
better  than  pot-grown  examples.  Although 
that  in  the  sketch  is  intended  for  suspending, 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  such  a 
course  need  be  adhered  to.  Well-grown  and 
freely-flowered  tufts  like  that  now  under  notice 
would  be  serviceable  in  many  ways.  They 
would  look  very  well  hanging  up,  but  not  too 
high,  or  the  effect  would  be  lost.  A better  plan 
I consider  would  be  to  keep  them  in  use  as  if 
in  a pot.  In  this  there  would  be  a distinct 
advantage  over  pot-grown  examples  as  far  as 
effect  is  concerned,  in  that  the  bulkiness  of 
the  pot  would  be  done  away  with.  This,  in 
the  case  of  imported  clumps  in  pots,  is  often 
an  eyesore,  the  size  of  the  pot  being  out  of 
proportion  to  the  leaf  growth,  being  so  much 
larger.  Those  grown  in  wire-baskets  would 
be  shallower ; hence  in  this  respect  they 
would  look  better.  All  that  is  needed  in  grow- 


for  months  in  good  condition.  Triteleia  unitlora 
is  yet  another  instance;  this,  when  in  pots  even, 
always  looks  best  when  above  the  range  of 
vision,  its  foliage  and  flowers,  with  their  slender 
foot-stalks,  drooping  over  the  sides  of  the  pots. 
There  is  room  for  baskets  in  most  houses  ; 
these  need  not  always  be  of  wire,  for  others 
made  of  wood  or  earthenware  are  also  very  use- 
ful. A. 

1927.  — Clianthus  Dampieri  (Glory- 
Pea  of  Australia)  and  Erythrina 
floribunda  (Coral-plant).— You  are  not 

likely  to  do  any  good  with  Clianthus  Dampieri 
in  an  unheated  house,  but  the  Coral-plant  is 
just  the  subject  for  such  a structure  if  it  is  of 
fairly  large  dimensions.  It  is  not,  however, 
suitable  for  small  houses,  as  to  be  effective  it  re- 
quires to  be  grown  in  a large  pot  or  a tub — a 
pot  10  inches  in  diameter  is  not  too  large  for  a 
plant  that  is  several  years  old.  You  must  give 
your  plant  plenty  of  pot  room  and  a strong  soil. 
Three  parts  loam,  one  part  peat,  and  two  quarts 
of  crushed  bones  to  every  peck  of  soil  is  the  sort 
of  compost  it  wants.  You  will  then  get  growth 
that  will  furnish  spikes  of  flowers  that  will  sur- 
prise you.  The  Coral-plant  is  herbaceous  in 
character,  and  if  well  nourished  will  live  for 


third  year.  As  a rule,  young  plants  of  most 
varieties  of  Carnations  produce  the  best  blossoms, 
but  I fancy  the  flowers  produced  by  two-year- 
old  plants  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  are  quite 
as  good,  if  not  better  even,  than  those  from  one 
year  old  plants — that  is,  plants  propagated  from 
layers  in  the  autumn.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  from  pipings  or  cuttings  taken  oil  in 
the  spring  months,  and  rooted  in  a propagating 
house.  As  long  as  the  old  plants  continue  to 
thrive  they  may  he  grown  on  by  being  repotted 
in  larger  flower  pots,  using  good  open  sandy 
loam. — J.  D.  E. 

1938.— Treatment  of  a Camellia.— 

Seeing  that  the  flower-buds  now  on  the  plant 
have  been  formed  under  your  window  treatment, 
there  is  greater  hope  that  they  will  remain  and 
expand.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  buds  drop 
when  a plant  is  taken  from  a greenhouse  to  a 
window  or  any  part  of  a room  in  which  there  is 
a fire  kept.  You  are  more  likely  to  preserve 
the  buds  if  you  remove  the  plant  to  a room  in 
which  there  is  no  fire  kept.  So  long  as  frost  or 
cold  wind  does  not  reach  it,  it  will  take  no  harm. 
The  plant  with  the  spotted  leaves  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  pot  and  the  drainage  set  right, 
and  afterwards  regularly  watered  with  soot- 
water. — J.  C.  C. 

Camellias  are  quite  hardy — that  is,  as 

hardy,  at  least,  as  a common  Laurel;  they  do  not 
like  being  treated  as  exotic  plants,  or  stifled  in 
the  room  of  a dwelling-house,  where  they  do 
not  receive  air  and  light  freely.  For  instance, 
if  a Camellia  with  its  buds  all  set  and  the  plant 
doing  well  in  a cool,  airy  greenhouse  is  placed 
in  a hot-house  to  bring  it  on  a little  faster,  the 
chances  are  that  all  the  buds  would  drop  off ; 
or  if  such  a plant  is  taken  from  out-of-doors, 
it  has  been  exposed  freely  to  the  heavy 
dews  and  rains,  and  if  it  is  placed  in  the  win- 
dow  of  a dwelliDg-house,  where  the  room  is 
dry,  the  same  thing  would  happen,  unless  care 
was  taken  to  wet  the  leaves  daily,  and  admit 
air  very  freely  at  first.  If  all  sudden  changes 
are  avoided,  perhaps  the  plant  will  do  well. — 
J.  D.  E. 

1925  — Treatment  of  Azaleas. —The 
principal  thing  is  the  watering.  The  knowledge 
which  makes  one  to  give  just  enough,  but  not  to 
overdo  it,  comes  only  from  experience.  Azaleas 
are  not  more  difficult  to  keep  in  health  in  the 
winter  than  “Geraniums,”  but  more  watchful- 
ness is  required.  A “ Geranium  ” may  be  left 
for  many  days  without  water  and  not  be  injured, 
but  if  the  fine  hair-like  roots  of  Azaleas  are  once 
thoroughly  dried  from  lack  of  moisture,  the  plants 
will  immediately  lose  colour,  and  the  chances  are 
they  will  die.  On  the  other  hand,  too  much 
water  is  only  a slightly  lesser  evil ; but  Azaleas 
need  not  be  lost,  if  proper  care  is  taken  of 
them,  and  they  are  preserved  from  frost  and 
kept  free  from  insects,  thrips  being  the  most 
destructive. — E.  H. 


Lily  of  the  Valley  in  a basket. 


iug  them  in  baskets  is  careful  attention,  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  being  required.  In 
making  up  baskets  either  single  crowns  or 
clumps  could  be  used,  the  latter  being  of  the 
two  the  better  to  depend  upon.  The  imported 
clumps  would  need  to  have  the  bottom  of  the 
mass  of  roots  removed ; this  could  be  done 
without  much  harm,  if  any.  The  baskets 
should  have  a surfacing  of  Moss,  then  a little 
rough  soil,  any  spare  space  being  packed  in 
with  the  same  after  the  basket  is  made  up.  A 
surfacing  of  Moss  will  then  be  needed  to  retain 
moisture  and  to  prevent  the  centre  from  getting 
too  dry.  Watering  is  best  effected  by  dipping 
into  a tank,  and  thus  thoroughly  soaking  the  en- 
tire mass.  In  making  up  with  single  crowns 
more  can,  of  course,  be  made  of  the  room,  but  the 
foliage  growth,  in  itself  an  ornament,  would  not 
be  quite  so  good.  This  method  of  growing  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  commends  itself  as  some- 
thing fresh,  and  should  receive  consideration. 
The  Achimenes  are  also  beautiful  basket-plants 
for  summer  use  in  moderately  warm  houses. 
These  when  grown  in  this  manner  also  require 
a liberal  supply  of  water.  Excellent  bulbous 
plants  for  baskets  are  Laehenalias,  such  as 
L.  pendula,  L.  tricolor,  and  other  varieties. 
Grown  in  this  way,  this  beautiful  spring 
flower  is  most  effective.  There  are  also  some 
few  kinds  of  the  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias 
which  make  capital  basket-plants,  that  will  last 


years  and  remain  in  good  condition.  But  it  is 
one  of  those  plants  that  under  pot  culture 
requires  very  liberal  feeding,  or  the  young  shoots 
come  up  weakly,  producing  only  small  leaves 
and  inferior  spikes  of  flowers.  It  is  nearly  hardy, 
therefore  it  requires  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  have  plenty  of  air.-- J.  C.  C. 

1920.— Seeds  of  Lilium  giganteum.— 

Sow  the  seeds  in  6-inch  pots  as  soon  as  ripe, 
and  place  the  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  keeping 
the  soil  moderately  moist  at  all  times.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  put 
them  singly  into  4-inch  pots,  and  shift  them  on 
from  time  to  time  as  fast  as  they  fill  the  pots  with 
roots.  This  is  a strong-rooting  Lily,  and  not 
likely  to  flower  in  less  than  a 14-inch  pot. 
While  in  a young  state  the  plants  require 
moderate  shade.  If  you  raise  more  than  you 
want  for  pot  culture  you  may  plant  them  in  the 
open  air  in  a rich  deep  soil  in  a partially  shaded 
place.  I cannot  tell  you  how  long  seedling 
plants  may  be  before  they  flower,  but  I know  it 
takes  three  years  to  get  an  ordinary  sized  offset 
to  bloom,  and  then  the  culture  must  be  liberal. 
When  in  active  growth  a dose  of  liquid-manure 
is  of  great  assistance  to  the  plants. — J.  C.  C. 

1933.— Carnation  “Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison.”— It  would  not  answer  to  cut 
the  Carnations  down.  Nor  is  it  worth  while  to 
grow  the  plants  on  in  flower-pots  after  the 


1941. — Oleander  flowers  not  open- 
ing.— You  have  been  treating  your  plants  of 
this  sweet-scented  flower  in  an  excellent  manner, 
except  for  one  thing — that  is,  you  have  not 
given  them  sufficient  heat  to  expand  the  buds 
when  formed.  Nerium  Oleander,  both  the 
white  and  rose-coloured  varieties,  will  seldom 
open  the  flowers  in  a satisfactory  manner  un- 
less afforded  a rather  higher  temperature  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  or  vinery  at  this 
time  of  year.  Give  them  this,  and  in  other  re- 
spects treat  the  same  as  you  describe,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  grand  blos- 
soms they  will  produce. — P.  U. 

1942.  —Treatment  of  a Lily.— Let  the 
plant  remain  in  the  greenhouse,  and  water  it 
moderately  until  the  leaves  become  yellow. 
When  this  takes  place  turn  the  plant  out  of  the 
pot,  and  break  over  the  stem  close  to  the  crown 
of  the  bulb,  and  remove  it  with  all  the  roots 
attached  to  it.  Be  careful  not  to  injure  the 
bulb  roots,  and  carefully  repot  the  bulb  in  a 
larger  pot.  When  this  is  done  plunge  it  over 
the  rim  of  the  pot  in  some  moist  Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
or  some  similar  material,  and  preserve  it  by  a 
glass-light  from  rain.  I set  apart  a frame  for 
my  Lily  bulbs,  and  if  they  are  plunged  as 
indicated  above  they  start  into  growth  very 
freely  and  strongly.— J.  D.  E. 

1928.— Flowers  in  winter.— If  you  want 
flowers  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  stove  which 
discharges  the  products  of  combustion  into  the 
house  itself.  This  may  answer  just  to  exclude 
frost  and  keep  things  alive,  but  for  anything 
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beyond  this  you  must  have  a proper  set  of  hot- 
water  pipes— two  rows  of  .'Cinch  or  three  of  the 
‘2-inch  size  will  do,  unless  the  house  is  lofty — 
treated  by  a small  boiler.  One  constructed  to 
burn  gas  or  oil  would  be  more  suitable  for  so 
small  a structure  than  anything  else.  A good 
slow-combustion  stove,  without  pipes,  cased  in 
terra-cotta  or  porcelain,  would  do  nearly  as 
well,  and  come  rather  less  expensive  perhaps. — 
B.  C.  R. 


FINE-LEAVED  BEGONIAS. 

It  is  now  about  thirty-five  years  since  I first 
saw  Begonia  Rex  shown  at  one  of  the  then  au- 
tumnal shows  of  plants  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Since  that  time  there  have 
been  vast  improvements 
made  among  fine- leaved  Be- 
gonias. There  is  now  such 
an  infinite  variety  in  the 
colours— some  suffused  all 
over  as  with  silver,  whilst 
the  combinations  of  pale- 
green,  dark-green,  bronze 
and  silvery  variegation  in 
many  kinds  are  beautiful  in 
the  extreme.  Some  of  these 
form  quite  a picture  of  them- 
selves, and  are  well  worth  a 
study.  These  Begonias  are 
most  accommodating  plants, 
being  of  free  and  vigorous 
growth.  They  are  excellent 
plants  for  an  amateur  to 
grow  in  his  one  greenhouse, 
where  he  does  not  let  the 
temperature  ever  go  below 
40  degs.  For  the  stove  and 
intermediate-house  they  are 
also  well  adapted.  Where 
a wall  which  is  uusightly 
wants  covering  with  growing 
plants,  these  Begonias  are  first-rate  material  to 
use.  All  thattheyseem  to  require  is  just  sufficient 
soil  to  establish  themselves  ; after  this  their 
roots  will  ramify  in  all  directions  and  cling  to 
the  bare  wall,  more  particularly  if  it  be  bare 
brickwork.  If  the  position  be  a damp  and 
shaded  one,  these  Begonias  do  equally  as  well 
or  even  better  than  under  what  might  bethought 
to  be  more  favourable  conditions.  If  they  are 
intended  to  cover  a dry  wall,  all  that  one  has  to 
do  is  to  keep  them  well  supplied  with  water.  I 
have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  beauti- 
ful effect  produced  by  their  use  in  a planted-out 
fernery.  Here  the  roots  will  delight  to  ramble 
and  cling  to  the  rockwork,  particularly  sand- 
stone. Thus  grown  in  a cool  fernery  they  will 
generally  retain  their  foliage  all  the  year,  looking 
bright  and  cheerful  in  the  dull  days  of  winter. 
As  pot-plants  their  value  is  pretty  well  known 
and  appreciated  for  the  decoration  of  plant- 
houses.  They  also  make  capital  decorative 
material  for  the  house,  in  many  instances  being 
singularly  appropriate  to  the  surroundings. 
Small  plants  usually  face  all  one  way  ; thus  they 
are  well  adapted  for  vases  upon  brackets,  niches, 
or  corners.  They  are  most  accommodating  as  to 
soil,  but  that  which  is  light  suits  them  best  ; 
mellow  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  answer  well. 
Large  pots  are  not  at  all  requisite,  but  rather 
to  be  avoided  as  a disfigurement  than  other- 
wise. Propagation  is  simple  and  easily  effected 
by  the  leaves  ; all  that  one  has  to  do  is  to  pre- 
pare a pan  with  sandy  soil,  and  then  after  cut- 
ting through  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  to  peg  one 
or  more  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  outer 
portions  of  the  leaves  being  cut  away.  Plenty 
of  young  plants  will  soon  be  the  result.  This  is 
far  better  than  the  cumbrous  system  of  division 
of  older  plants,  whereby  the  beautiful  effect  of 
a small  plant  is  lost.  P. 

1944.— A lean  to  greenhouse. — You 

may  grow  almost  anything  in  such  a house  as 
the  one  described.  Sun-loving  subjects,  such  as 
Pelargoniums  of  the  different  classes,  Petunias,  ! 
Marguerites,  Begonias,  Abutilons,  &c.,  and 
Roses  (if  the  atmosphere  is  sufficiently  pure  for 
them)  would  be  most  suitable,  but  even  these 
would  need  slight  shade  from  hot  sun  in  summer. 
By  employing  a heavier  and  more  permanent 
shading,  many  Ferns  and  other  foliage  plants — 
Palms  and  others — could  be  grown,  and  with 
little  or  no  artificial  heat,  as  1 should  imagine 
that  very  little  frost  could  gain  entrance  to  so 
warm  and  sheltered  a structure.  Ou  the  whole. 


I think  I should  recommend  planting  a Vine  to 
be  trained  over  the  roof,  which,  in  a properly- 
made  border,  could  scarcely  fail  to  do  well. 
Beneath  it  could  be  grown  a few  Ferns,  Fuch- 
sias, Gloxinias,  and  other  shade-loving  plants 
during  the  summer,  and  hardy  foliage  plants, 
with  a few  bulbs,  &c.,  in  winter. — B.  0.  R. 

1923.  — Passionflower  “Constance 
Eliott.” — Cutout  all  the  weaker  spray,  and 
also  any  old  or  worn-out  wood,  at  once,  and 
leave  the  best  (most  perfectly  ripened)  of  the 
long  and  strong  shoots  intact,  training  them 
neatly,  with  plenty  of  space  between  each.  The 
points  may  die  back  to  some  extent  during  the 
winter  ; if  so,  shorten  them  back  to  sound  wood 


in  the  spring,  and  they  will  bloom  abundantly 
during  the  summer.  Give  the  plant  plenty  of 
water  and  liquid-manure  when  in  growth  and 
bloom,  and  a top-dressing  of  rich  soil,  mixed 
with  a little  artificial  manure,  in  May  will  also 
aid  the  plant  considerably. — B.  C.  R. 

1900.— Jasminumgrandiflorum  —This 

is  one  of  the  oldest  plants  of  this  species  known 
to  gardeners.  It  seems  to  have  been  known  in 
England  in  1629,  and  requires  warm  greenhouse 
culture.  It  need  not  be  shaded  any  more  than 
other  greenhouse  plants.  It  can  be  grown  in 
sandy  loam  aud  leaf-mould,  with  a little  peat. 
It  grows  more  as  a bush  than  a climbing  plant. 
It  may  be  turned  out  of  its  pots,  and  be  planted 
against  a warm  wall  in  summer,  and  in  this 
position  will  flower  freely.  The  perfume,  oil  of 
.Jasmine,  is  obtained  from  this  species.— J.  D.  E. 

1812.— Heating  a greenhouse.— You 

will  make  a very  great  mistake  if  you  attempt 
to  heat  your  greenhouse  with  an  J.  boiler, 
especially  so  on  the  score  of  economy.  My 
advice  to  you  is  put  the  L boiler  on  one  side, 
and  let  it  be  used  for  its  proper  purpose.  Get 
a wrought-iron  Independent  boiler,  with  exten- 
ded feed,  cost  £4  10s.,  to  heat  100  feet  of  4-inch 
pipe,  no  brickwork  required.  The  boiler  will 
do  on  a level  with  the  flow-pipe.  Put  the 
cistern  in  some  convenient  place  above  the 
boiler,  and  the  feed-pipe  to  go  into  the  return- 
pipe.  The  rise  will  be  quite  sufficient  if  it 
ascends  2 inches  at  the  highest  part  from  the 
boiler.  One  row  of  either  3-inch  or  4-inch  will 
keep  out  frost.  If  you  get  modern  hot-water 
pipes  any  handy  man  will  be  able  to  put  them 
together.  If  you  use  only  l.V-inch  pipes  you 
will  require  four  times  the  quantity,  and  they 
are  sure  to  fail  at  the  most  critical  time.— 
W.  L. 

1896.— Sweet-scented  Verbena  — This 
is  the  Aloysia  citriodora,  or  Lemon-scented 
Verbena.  It  is  a deciduous  greenhouse  shrub, 
naturally  losing  its  leaves  in  the  winter.  IVhen 
the  leaves  fall  off  cut  back  the  young  growths 
to  2 inches  or  3 inches  from  their  base.  Let  the 
plants  be  kept  moderately  dry  at  the  roots 
during  the  winter,  and  when  they  start  into 
growth  in  the  spring  water  more  freely.  When 
the  young  growths  have  made  a length  of 
2 inches  or  so  they  may  be  taken  off’  and  struck 
as  cuttings  in  sandy  soil  in  a hot-bed  or  propa- 
gating-house.  The  old  plants  will  grow  into 
handsome,  graceful  specimens  in  a compost  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  decayed  manure.  The 


young  plants  also  grow  into  nice  specimens  by 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  flowers  are  poor, 
small  whitish  things  produced  in  terminal 
panicles. — J.  D.  E. 

1906.— Culture  Of  Cacti.— Commencing 
with  the  treatment  that  the  majority  of  Cacti 
require  at  the  presenttimeand onward,  I may  tell 
you  that  they  need  but  very  little  water  during 
the  winter.  Presuming  that  the  plants  are  in  a 
greenhouse,  which  is  only  heated  to  keep  out 
frost,  the  plants  should  be  stood  on  a shelf  fully 
exposed  to  the  light  all  the  winter,  and  if  the 
soil  is  fairly  well  moistened  at  the  end  of 
October,  they  will  not  require  any  more  water 
until  early  in  February,  after  which  the  water- 
ing may  be  repeated  once  a fortnight,  if  the  soil 
is  fairly  dry.  Early  in  March,  any  that  may 
require  repotting  should  be  attended  to ; but 
I may  tell  you  thatoverpotting  is  asourceofmuch 
danger  to  these  plants,  especially  those  of 
miniature  growth.  Not  even  the  strong-grow- 
ing kinds  have  many  roots,  as  compared  to  other 
plants  ; therefore,  large  pots  and  frequent  dis- 
turbance at  the  roots  must  be  avoided.  Three 
years  is  not  too  long  for  a healthy  plant  to 
remain  in  one  pot,  providing  the  drainage  is 
kept  right.  Most  of  the  Cacti  require  full  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  and  a dry  atmosphere.  The 
best  compost  for  the  roots  is  equal  parts  loam, 
peat,  and  old  mortar,  broken  up  into  pieces  the 
size  of  a Hazel  Nut,  with  a few  pieces  of  half- 
inch  bones  in  each  pot.- — J.  C.  C. 

1952  — A span-roofed  greenhouse  — 
It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  wishing  to  attempt 
more  than  you  will  successfully  accomplish  in  a 
single  greenhouse.  To  get  Roses,  Tomatoes,  and 
Strawberries  in  early  in  one  house  is,  to  say  the 
least,  expecting  a good  deal.  Looking  at  the 
height  of  your  house  (11  feet),  and  that  you  want 
to  keep  up  a fairly  high  temperature  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  you  want  another  flow  and 
return  pipe  of  the  same  size  as  the  existing  ones 
along  the  two  sides  and  one  end.  You  may  take 
up  the  floor  and  make  a border  on  each  side  as 
you  suggest,  but  it  need  not  be  more  than  2 feet 
wide  if  you  make  the  depth  equal  to  the  width. 
If  you  plant  another  Rose  on  the  south  side  you 
must  train  the  shoots  a good  distance  apart — 

1 foot  at  least — as  Tomatoes  require  all  the  sun 
they  can  get.  You  can  grow  Strawberries  on 
the  shelves,  providing  you  do  not  attempt  to 
force  them  early.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say 
that  these  three  subjects  cannot  be  grown  in  the 
same  house,  and  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to 
say  they  can  be  as  successfully  cultivated 
together  as  in  separate  houses.  The  issue 
depends  on  what  you  yourself  would  consider  a 
fair  measure  of  success.  The  results  that  would 
satisfy  you,  perhaps,  some  people  would  consider 
a failure. — J.  C.  C. 

1931.—“  Geraniums  ” in  flower  at 
Christmas. — This  is  all  a matter  of  an  effici- 
ently heated  house.  A light,  airy  house  should 
be  chosen  for  them,  and  with  good  management' 
the  plants  will  flower  freely  all  the  winter. 
Five-inch  pots  are  scarcely  large  enough,  and  as 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots  they  certainly  ought 
to  have  a shift  into  7-inch  pots.  The  house 
seems  to  be  large  enough  for  one  hundred  plants. 
It  would  be  better  to  grow  fewer,  and  give  them 
enough  good  soil  to  grow  in.  The  plants  should 
have  all  the  trusses  removed  now.  Stop  the 
points  of  the  shoots  about  three  weeks  before 
they  are  wanted  to  flower  ; this  prevents  growth, 
and  throws  all  the  strength  into  the  trusses. — 
J.  D.  E. 


1911.— Eccremocarpus  scaber.—  If  you 

are  intending  to  plant  one  of  these  the  best 
time  would  be  about  May  ; your  plant  would 
then  be  able  to  grow  away  the  first  summer  and 
become  established.  They  can  be  grown  in  pots 
very  well,  and  I have  some  in  this  form  that 
are  very  pretty  at  the  present  time.  Eccremo- 
carpus scaber  is  a half-hardy  perennial,  and 
probably  the  reason  your  seeds  do  not  grow  is 
because  the  frosts  kill  them  early  in  the  autumn. 
Self-sown  seedlings  would  not  be  established  in 
time  to  withstand  frost  unless  the  plant  was  in 
a very  sheltered  position.  It  is  always  a good 
plan  to  sow  seeds  of  these  half-hardy  subjects 
under  cover,  and  give  them  slight  protection 
until  large  enough  to  take  better  care  of  them- 
selves. A few  ashes,  sand,  or  other  dry  and 
protecting  material  will  afford  them  very 
beneficial  protection  while  dormant  throughout 
the  winter. — P.  U.| 
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1904.  Growing  Watercress.  - The 

late  Mr.  Shirley  llibberd  wrote  a book  on  the 
culture  of  the  Watercress,  and  if  still  in  print 
it  could  probably  be  obtained  through  any  book- 
seller. The  price,  1 think,  is  ‘2s.  (id.  But 
Watercress  can  easily  be  grown  wherever  there 
is  a supply  of  water.  It  need  not  even  be 
grown  in  water  if  the  bed  can  be  flooded  occa- 
sionally. I have  seen  good  Watercress  all 
summer  on  the  shady  side  of  a building  where 
a hose  could  be  turned  on  when  necessary,  both 
from  seed  and  cuttings.  It  may  also  be  grown 
in  pots  and  pans  in  the  greenhouse  in  winter, 
and  in  a frame  in  the  spring.  With  very 
modest  convenience  a supply  of  Watercress  may 
be  kept  up  all  the  year.  If  cuttings  are  ob- 
tained now  and  planted  in  6-inch  pots  2 inches 
apart  in  loam  and  leaf-mould,  made  fairly  firm, 
and  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  in  a short  time 
they  will  root,  and  in  due  course  the  tops  may 
be  taken  off  and  eaten,  or  planted  to  still 
further  extend  the  culture.  More  shoots  will 
break  away,  and  the  second  cutting  will  be 
better  than  the  first.  The  soil  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry,  and  when  the  pots  or  pans 
get  filled  with  roots  stand  them  in  pans  of 
water  and  use  a little  stimulant. — E.  H. 

1913.  — Parsley  in  winter.— In  sc 
gardens  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  have  a good 
supply  of  Parsley  in  winter,  and  not  owing  to  bad 
management  either.  Some  soil  is  infested  with 
an  insect  which  injures  the  roots  to  such  an 
extent  that  during  September  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  the  plants  eventually  die.  In  gar- 
dens where  this  is  experienced  it  is  a good  plan 
to  make  up  a bed  of  prepared  soil  in  March. 
Sow  the  seed  and  thin  the  plants  out  as  needed 
to  encourage  a stocky  growth,  and  toward  the 
end  of  August  give  the  plants  one  or  two 
soakings  of  water  to  which  has  been  added 
petroleum,  at  the  rate  of  a wineglassful  to 
four  gallons  of  water,  keeping  the  whole  well 
stirred  to  mix  the  oil  with  the  water.  Toward 
the  end  of  September  cover  the  bed  with  a 
frame.  Where  Parsley  grows  tolerably  well  in 
the  natural  soil  a sowing  should  be  made  in 
April  on  a warm  border  ; from  this  sowing  plant 
out  the  seedlings  at  the  foot  of  a south  or  west 
wall,  8 inches  apart,  or  on  a sloping  bank,  facing 
the  south,  leaving  sufficient  in  the  bed  to  grow 
sturdily  on  through  the  summer.  To  make 
extra  certain  of  a supply,  even  during  the  most 
severe  frost,  dig  up  some  good  roots  and  plant 
them  in  a cold  frame,  keeping  the  leaves  near 
to  the  glass.  Keep  the  lights  rather  close  for 
a few  days  until  new  roots  are  being  made, 
when  air  in  quantity  on  all  favourable  occasions 
should  be  given. — S.  P. 

The  plants  should  have  been  lifted  in  August  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month,  and  planted  in  cold-frames  or 
set  out  on  a south  border,  where  a frame  or  two  can  be  put 
over  the  plants  just  before  frost  sets  in.  Before  planting 
cut  off  all  the  old  leaves,  and  then  there  will  be  a new 
crop  of  these  come  on  that  will  last  in  good  condition  all 
winter. — E.  H.  , 

1937.— Forced  Rhubarb.— I have  always 
found  Rhubarb  forced  in  a Mushroom-house  as 
good,  if  not  better,  flavoured  than  any  forced  in 
a heap  of  duDg.  If  it  must  be  forced  outside  by 
Christmas  you  will  want  to  start  as  soon  as  the 
crowns  of  the  early  sorts  are  ripe.  Cover  with 
good-sized  pots,  and  mix  leaves  with  the  stable- 
manure  ; the  heat  given  off  will  be  much  sweeter. 
It  is  best  to  have  the  Rhubarb  planted  in  beds 
for  outside  forcing,  and  then,  if  a part  of  a bed  is 
started,  by  covering  with  manure  it  will  come  on 
quicker  than  if  isolated  plants  are  forced. — E.  H. 

1914. — Parsley  running  to  seed.  — To  obtain 
Parsley  for  winter  use  and  that  will  not  be  so  liable  to  run 
to  seed,  sow  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  transplant  to 
frames  or  warm  border  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough. — E.  H. 

1945.— Best  Dwarf  Tomatoes.— Ham 

Green  Favourite  is  a fine  and  productive 
Tomato,  with  rather  large  and  smooth  fruit  of 
good  quality,  excellent  for  outdoor  culture  or 
for  a roomy  house,  but  it  is  of  much  stronger 
growth  than  Conference,  and  does  not  set  so  well 
- — at  least,  in  pots.  On  the  whole,  I am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  other  variety  to  equal 
this  for  any  such  purpose  as  that  mentioned  by 
“ G.  W.  I).”  Conference  is  “ the  very  thing.” 
Grow  the  plants  in  10-inch  or  11-inch  pots,  one 
stem  to  each,  affording  moderately  rich  soil 
and  plenty  of  water  and  liquid-manure,  and 
ventilate  freely.  Let  the  plants  run  up  un- 
checked to  within  a few  inches  of  the  glass,  then 


take  out  the  point  of  each  ; remove  all  laterals, 
and  feed  well,  and  each  plant,  if  of  the  true 
varioty,  will  produce  six  or  seven  trusses  with 
seven  to  ten  or  twelve  fruits  apiece,  averaging 
about  six  to  the  pound,  and  some  heavier  than 
this.  The  colour  is  very  bright  crimson,  and 
the  shape  perfect,  but  in  this  fine  variety  you 
get  flavour  as  well. — B.  C.  R. 


LIFTING  AND  STORING  POTATOES. 

Of  all  mistakes  made  in  dealing  with  Potatoes, 
none  are  greater  than  working  amongst'  them, 
and  especially  digging  them  up  when  it  is 
raining  overhead  or  when  soil  is  spongy  under 
foot ; and  all  who  wish  to  have  their  Potatoes 
in  the  best  possible  order  throughout  the  winter 
must  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  while  in  a 
wet  state.  I never  think  of  beginning  to  lift  any 
of  mine  until  a few  dry  days  have  followed  rain, 
and  this  plan  should  be  generally  observed.  In 
light,  sandy,  ground  the  tubers,  as  a rule,  turn 
out  clean  and  free  from  any  deposits  of  soil, 
even  though  the  latter  may  be  moderately  wet, 
but  in  heavy  land  the  soil  will  not  fall  away 
from  them  as  it  should  do  unless  tolerably  dry. 
It  is  always  an  advantage  to  have  the  tubers 
free  from  soil,  but  this  is  not  the  only  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  dry  digging,  as,  apart  from 
the  soil  adhering  to  them  being  very  undesirable, 
dirty  Potato  is  not  easily  dried,  and  while  those 
dug  up  dry  and  clean  may  generally  be  stored 
away  the  day  following  their  being  lifted,  the 
soil-covered  ones  will  take  some  days  or  a week 
to  dry,  and  then,  unless  the  soil  is  rubbed  off 
them  before  storing,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ob- 
serve anyspotsof  disease  orblemishonthem  ; con- 
sequently, those  showing  any  defect  are  put  with 
the  sound  ones,  and  many  good  ones  are  caused 
to  decay  in  this  manner.  If  I put  away  a lot 
of  Potatoes  which  had  been  dug  in  the  wet,  and 
only  partially  dried  with  a good  deal  of  soil 
about  them,  I should  never  feel  comfortable 
about  their  condition,  as  I should  know  full  well 
that  they  would  soon  begin  to  decay,  and  that 
they  would  require  much  more  attention  than 
the  dry,  clean-dug,  and  stored  ones.  I should 
not  feel  satisfied  unless  the  first  lot  could  be 
looked  over  a fortnight  or  so  after  storing  and 
again  at  frequent  intervals  ; but  the  dry  ones 
would  be  safe  for  weeks  or  months  to  come. 

In  digging  I would  only  choose  fine  dry  days 
for  the  operation.  As  many  as  possible  should 
be  taken  up  in  the  forenoon,  bringing  them  well 
to  the  surface,  and  spreading  them  out  to  dry  as 
digging  went  on.  Then  in  the  afternoon  they 


behind  or  injuring  any  of  the  tubers.  With 
careless  digging  many  may  be  left  behind  and 
not  brought  to  thesurfaoe,  and  others,  and  very 
often  the  biggest  and  best,  will  have  the  prong 
of  the  fork  run  into  them  ; but  this  should 
never  happen,  nor  will  it  either  if  ordinary  care 
is  observed  in  doing  the  work.  Some  diggers 
pull  up  all  the  steins  before  beginning  to  lift  the 
roots  ; but  this  is  a thoroughly  bad  plan,  as 
there  is  nothing  left  to  guide  them  or  make  it 
known  where  each  set  of  roots  are,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
them  are  split  up  and  spoiled  with  the  fork. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  dealing  with  them  than 
pushing  the  fork  in  behind  each  set  and  throwing 
it  forward.  A few  inches  must  be  allowed  for 
the  crowd  of  tubers  which  cluster  near  the  base 
of  the  stems,  but  this  is  easily  understood.  I 
do  not  like  to  get  right  on  the  top  of  them  with 
the  fork,  but  prefer  to  see  it  going  in  a little 
from  the  side.  When  a quantity  has  been  dug 
up  and  lie  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
the  different  batches  should  be  selected.  Unless 
in  a very  poor  Potato  year,  I do  not  put  high 
value  on  the  smallest  of  the  tubers,  and  use 
them  for  little  or  nothing  else  but  for  pigs  ; then 
a few  of  the  nicest  second  size  are  taken  and  put 
away  by  themselves  for  seed.  The  main  crop  is 
then  picked  up  to  store  away  for  future  use,  and 
only  the  diseased  roots  remain  on  the  ground. 
These  are  considered  of  no  value,  and  may  be 
taken  up  any  time  ; but  I do  not  approve  of 
allowing  them  to  remain  on  the  soil  or  dug  down 
either,  as  they  are  bad  for  the  soil  in  a decayed 
state,  and  if  pieces  of  them  happen  to  live  they 
prove  a nuisance  the  following  year,  as  they 
grow  up  like  weeds  amongst  other  crops  where 
they  are  not  wanted.  This  is  the  case,  too, 
where  many  or  any  tubers  are  left  in  the  soil 
after  digging,  and  they  cannot  be  too  well  looked 
after.  In  whatever  kind  of  place  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  dry  them,  after  digging  they  should 
never  be  put  away  in  their 

Keeping  quarters  until  it  is  quite  certain 
they  are  thoroughly  dry,  and  then  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  great  loss  or  deterioration  taking 
place.  Here  I dry  them  in  an  open  shed,  and 
afterwards  they  are  stored  away  in  a dark  place 
where  air  and  light  are  only  admitted  in  very 
small  quantities.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have 
them  dried  and  stored  away  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, as  when  left  in  the  light  for  many  days 
they  soon  become  green  and  badly  flavoured. 
Those  I select  for  seed  are  not  so  carefully 
dealt  with,  in  this  respect,  as  I like  to  see  them 
green  and  hardy-looking,  and  no  effort  is  made 


A good  keeping  Potato — “Late  Rose”  or  “Cottager's  Red.” 


should  all  be  collected  together  and  covered  over 
on  the  ground  so  that  rain  cannot  get  at  them  ; 
and  it  is  better  still  if  at  the  end  of  each  day 
they  can  be  taken  into  an  open  shed  and  be 
spread  out  to  dry  there.  In  this  case  much  time 
will  be  saved,  and  the  tubers  may  always  be  had 
in  the  finest  condition.  In  field  cultivation  the 
plough  is  generally  used  for  digging,  but  in  the 
garden  only  the  fork  is  used,  and  nothing 
answers  the  purpose  better,  as  one  man,  or  two, 
or  three,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  dig  a large 
quantity  in  a day  or  week,  and  with  the  fork 
they  can  always  be  taken  up  without  leaving  any 


to  keep  them  in  the  dark  ; but  the  plan  of  allow- 
ing the  seed  to  lie  on  the  soil  for  days  or  weeks, 
exposed  to  the  hot  sun,  with  the  object  of 
“greening”  them,  is  not  viewed  with  favour, 
as  I have  often  found  tubers  so  treated  injured 
by  the  heat,  and  never  so  sound  and  good  as 
those  kept  in  an  open  shed,  loft,  or  some  such 
place.  Some  good  keeping  kinds  are  as  follows  : 
Late  Rose  or  Cottager’s  Red  (here  figured),  an 
excellent  white  - fleshed  and  fine-grained  late 
Potato,  and  heavy  cropper  : Fifty  fold  (Sutton’s), 
Red-skinned  Flourball,  Dalmahoy,  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  Paterson’s  Victoria.  B. 
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FRUIT. 

SOME  GOOD  EARLY  PEARS. 

For  private  use  the  very  earliest  Pears  will 
never  become  much  grown.  Not  only  is  there 
other  good  fruit  in  season,  such  as  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  but  the  quality  is  anything  but 
satisfactory  ; and,  moreover,  as  soon  as  ripe, 
they  are  quickly  over.  Of 
course,  there  is  one  note- 
able  exception,  this  being 
the  well-known 

Jargonelle,  which  has 
always  been  a favourite 
and  will  always  remain  so. 

By  early  Pears  it  must  be 
understood  that  I am  re- 
ferring to  those  which 
ripen  up  during  Septem- 
ber and  October.  Such 
Pears  as  these  ripen  so  as 
to  be  of  good  quality  when 
grown  in  the  open  ; at  any 
rate,  they  may  be  so  grown 
in  the  southern  or  midland 
districts,  where  they  in- 
variably come  of  very  high 
quality,  being  much  more 
juicy,  and,  moreover,  they 
keep  better.  Certainly 
they  maybe  grown  against 
walls  either  with  an  east- 
ern or  western  aspect,  but 
as  a rule  this  latter  aspect 
is  generally  retained  for 
the  later  ripening  varie- 
ties. For  a high-class 
dessert,  Jargonelle  heads 
the  list,  but,  as  a rule, 
this  is  an  August  Pear, 
and,  although  so  early, 
it  invariably  comes  very 
good  from  an  east  or  west 
wall,  although,  as  is  well 
known,  many  a garden 
can  boast  of  some  fine 
old  standards,  and  as  such 
it  will  succeed  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of 
Britain.  As  a September 
Pear 

Williams’  Bon  Chre- 
tien (here  figured)  is  a 
favourite  with  many  people,  although  by  some 
it  is  disliked  on  account  of  its  highly  perfumed 
flavour.  As  a market  Pear  it  will  always  be 
grow  n, and  in  America  it  is  very  highly  esteemed 
and  is  known  there  as  the  Bartlett.  Like  the 
majority  of  early  Pears,  it  keeps  but  a very 
short  time,  and  unless  it  is  gathered  before  it 
paits  freely  from  the  tree  it  becomes  mealy 
instead  of  juicy,  this  is  where  some  people 
make  a mistake  with  the  Jargonelle  by  allowing 
it  to  hang  until  it  parts  easily  from  the  tree^ 
under  the  impression  that  this  variety  must  be 
gathered  and  eaten  from  the  tree,  as  sometimes 
described.  Beurrd  d’Amanlis  is  a first-rate 
I’ear,  and  with  many  it  commences  the  Pear 
season  This  is  a very  strong  grower,  and  also 
a free  bearer.  Triomphe  de  Vienne  I should 
have  mentioned  after  Williams’  Bon  Chretien 
which  it  somewhat  resembles,  but  of  better 
flavour.  This  variety  is  not  very  well  known 
but  its  merits  fully  entitle  it  to  be.  Mme 
Treyve  is  a very  prolific  Pear  ; it  also  grows  to 
a large  size  when  freely  thinned,  and  does 
capitally  in  the  open. 

Fondante  d’Automne  is  a very  richly- 
flavoured  Pear,  and  succeeds  admirably  in  the 
open,  even  on  a cold  clay  soil.  Birds  have  a 
particular  liking  for  it,  for  I think  they  will 
find  out  this  and  attack  it  before  any  other.  It 
has,  however,  one  great  fault— viz.,  that  of 
quickly  decaying  in  the  centre  as  soon  as  ripe. 
Being  of  such  a nice  flavour  for  an  early  or 
rather,  an  October  Pear,  it  is  well  worth  plant- 
ing.  Souvenir  du  Congres  is  a very  large  Pear 
somewhat  resembling  Williams’  Bon  Chretien 
in  appearance,  but  much  larger,  and  succeeds 
this  kind.  I now  come  to  that  best  flavoured 
of  all  October  Pears  Beurre  Superfin.  This 
is  a grand  Pear,  with  a vinous  flavour,  and 
although  it  comes  larger  when  grown  against  a 
Mall,  1 think  the  flavour  is  improved  when 
grown  in  the  open.  Here  it  takes  on  that 
russet/  appearance,  and  although  to  outward 


| look  .it  does  not  appear  ripe,  yet  it  is, 
and  anyone  might  lie  deceived.  The  late 
Mr.  Haycock,  who  grew  and  knew  Pears 
so  well,  told  me  that  he  always  found 
it  better  in  flavour  when  grown  in  the 
open,  although  at  that  time  he  hailed  from  Kent, 
and  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a highly 
favourable  county.  Whether  grown  against  a 
wall  or  in  the  open,  Fondante  d’Automne  will 


Bon 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Fruiting-branch  of  Pear  “ Williams'  „„ 
Chrbtien."  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photo<-ranh 
sent  by  Miss  E.  E.  Cornford,  Lanadown-road,  Cheltenham.  ° 


always  be  found  of  the  highest  quality.  This 
Pear  also  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  longer 
after  being  ripe  than  the  majority  of  October 
Pears. 

Beurre  Hardy  will  close  my  list  of  good 
quality  early  or  October  Pears.  This,  again,  is 
a good  Pear,  coming  much  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  from  an  east  wall  I have  had  the 
fruits  very  large.  On  cold  soils  I should  be 
inclined  to  grow  both  of  these  latter  named 
Pears  on  an  east  or  west  wall,  the  latter  for 
preference.  For  extra  quality  in  flavour  out  of 
the  above  named  varieties,  and  omitting 
Jargonelle,  which  should  be  in  every  garden,  I 
should  select  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Fondante 
d’Automne,  Beurre  Superfin,  and  Beurre  Hardy, 
taking  them  in  the  order  of  ripening,  although 
the  season  of  each  may  be  prolonged  by  either 
growing  on  different  aspects  or  gathering  at 
intervals  of  twice,  and  Fondante  d’Automne  at 
three  or  four  times.  H. 

1 932. —Planting  Peach  trees.  —Directly 
the  leaves  fall  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Peach- 
trees — that  is,  trees  had  from  a distance  ; but 
the  middle  of  October  is  a good  time  to  plant 
the  trees  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another, 
where  they  can  be  lifted  with  a ball  of  soil 
attached  to  the  roots.  Dwarf-trained  trees  are 
the  most  satisfactory  where  the  walls  or  trellises 
are  not  about  10  feet  high.  AYhere  high  walls 
are  to  be  covered  it  is  a good  plan  to  employ 
standard-trained  trees  as  well  as  dwarfs,  with 
a view  of  covering  the  wall  quickly.  If  dwarf 
trees  are  used,  a space  of  10  feet  should  be 
allowed  for  each  tree.  The  best  Peaches  are 
Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Bellegarde, 
% iolette  Hative,  and  Walburton’s  Admirable 
for  late  use.  I have  placed  them  somewhat  in 
the  order  of  merit ; therefore,  if  too  many  are 
named,  a selection  can  be  made  accordingly. 
The  border  ought  not  to  be  more  than  2 feet 
G inches  deep,  including  6 inches  of  drainage, 


consisting  of  broken  bricks,  stones,  or  clinkers. 
The  best  soil  for  Peaches  is  freshly-cut  turf, 
chopped  into  pieces  6 inches  square.  To  every 
six  parts  of  turf  add  one  part  old  lime-rubble 
and  charcoal,  but  no  manure.  The  border 
should  have  an  outlet  drain  a few  inches  below 
the  border  level  to  carry  off  superfluous  water, 
thus  avoiding  a stagnation  about  the  roots. 
The  border  should  be  made  up  fully  one  month 
before  planting  the  trees,  to  allow  time  for  the 
soil  to  settle  into  its  place,  thus  preventing  the 
trees  from  being  too  low  eventually  in  the 
border.  Not  more  than  3 inches  of  soil  should 
be  placed  over  the  surface  roots.  Before  plant- 
ing, all  broken  roots  should  be  cut  in  clean  to  a 
healthy  part,  and  all  fibreless  ones  should  be 
shortened  back  to  1 foot  of  the  stem,  or  the  base 
of  the  tree — fibrous  roots  in  quantity  are 
required.  The  cutting  of  those  which  are  fibre- 
less will  induce  them  to  make  fresh  roots.  The 
soil  being  neither  wet  nor  dry  when  the  border 
was  made  up,  it  should  be  trodden  down  firmly  ; 
loose  soil  induces  a gross,  luxuriant  growth, 
which  is  not  favourable  to  successful  Peach-tree 
culture.  A mulching  of  the  surface  after  planting, 
2 inches  thick,  will  be  a means  of  conserving 
moisture  in  the  soil.  Half  - decayed  horse - 
manure  is  best  for  the  mulching.  In  about  two 
weeks  afterwards  give  the  trees  a thorough 
soaking  with  clean  water,  after  which  no  more 
will  be  needed  until  February  or  March,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  soil,  which  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  dry.  The  early  part  of 
February  the  trees  will  require  priming.  Cut 
back  the  shoots  to  within  1 foot  of  the  base, 
which  will  induce  them  to  break  regularly,  thus 
furnishing  the  trees  right  from  the  base,  which 
is  not  so  easy  to  do  afterwards,  if  allowed  to  be- 
come bare,  owing  to  not  cutting  the  shoots 
back  close  enough  at  first. — S.  P. 

1946. — Treatment  of  Apple-trees.  — 

I suspect  the  soil  in  which  the  tree  of  Lord 
Suffield  is  growing  is  of  a heavy,  tenacious 
character,  and  consequently  cold  in  the  spring, 
which  causes  the  young  shoots  to  die  off  in  the 
winter.  They  do  not  mature  thoroughly,  con- 
sequently cannot  stand  the  frost,  which  injures 
the  bark  and  thus  kills  the  whole  shoot.  This 
is  a common  occurrence  with  this  Apple.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  get  the  roots  up  to  the  sur- 
face ; give  some  light  soil,  such  as  road  grit  or 
old  potting-soil,  but  not  manure,  which  will 
only  aggravate  the  case  by  inducing  the  trees  to 
make  still  stronger  shoots,  and  thus  still  more 
sappy  and  less  able  to  bear  the  effects  of  a sharp 
winter.  The  best  way  to  encourage  the  fruit  to  , 
get  to  a large  size  is  to  supply  liquid-manure 
freely  when  the  Apples  are  the  size  of  Walnuts 
and  onwards,  also  to  give  the  trees  a mulching 
at  the  same  time  with  partly-decayed  horse- 
manure  to  conserve  moisture  about  the  roots.  If 
the  trees  have  no  fruit  they  will  not  require 
stimulant,  as  that  would  but  induce  luxuriant 
growth  when  the  tree  has  no  fruit  to  support. 
The  dead  shoots  may  be  cut  off  at  once  ; they 
do  no  good  on  the  trees. — S.  P. 

1943.— Treatment  of  a Fig-tree.— I 

am  afraid  your  Fig-tree  does  not  get  sun  enough 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  You  need  not  trouble  to  remove 
the  green  fruits  that  are  now  formed.  These 
will  fall  off  in  due  course  during  the  winter. 
Your  doubt  is  well  founded.  The  crop  of  fruit 
for  next  year  is  not  yet  formed,  or  only  about 
being  formed.  Any  fruit  larger  than  a good- 
sized  Pea  invariably  falls  off  during  the  winter. 
When  the  leaves  have  fallen  off  the  young  fruit 
is  found  near  to  the  ends  of  the  young  growth 
in  the  form  of  nodes,  in  the  axil  of  the  dis- 
placed leaf. — J.  C.  C. 

Surround  your  Fig-tree  with  a brick  wall  about 
2 feet  from  the  stem.  Rub  off  every  Fig  you  can  get  hold 
of  now.  Do  not  stop  the  shoots,  blit  thin  out  if  too  thick 
Gko.  B. 

1849.— Veitch’s  Virginian  Creeper 
on  fruit-tree  walls. — I should  strongly 

advise  “ Carbury  ” to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
beautifying  his  fruit-tree  walls,  either  with 
Ampelopsis  Yeitchi  or  any  other  creeper,  but 
confine  it  to  walls  devoted  to  wall  creepers  ; for 
the  following  reasons : Fruit-trees  are  planted 
against  walls,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
support  they  get — as  that  can  be  equally  as  well 
given  by  wire  or  other  trellises — but  for  the 
reflected  and  latent  heat  which  the  wall  absorbs 
during  the  day,  and  gives  off  at  nights,  thereby 
giving  the  fruit-trees  growing  on  it  a higher 
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temperature  than  similar  ones  growing  on 
trellises,  or  in  the  open,  and  to  cover  the  face 
of  the  wall  with  a dense  mass  of  foliago,  even 
though  it  did  not  project  as  far  as  the  fruit-trc  e3 
branches,  would  be  one  of  the  likeliest  ways  of 
defeating  the  object  for  which  the  wall  was 
built  of  any  that  I know  5 and  the  work  of 
keeping  the  trees  dear  of  aphis,  and  other 
pests,  would  be  greatly  increased,  for  under 
such  a covering  shell-snails  would  find  a safe 
retreat,  ready  to  attack  the  fruit  directly  dark- 
ness favoured  them.  Then  there  are  the  roots 
of  the  fruit-trees  to  be  thought  of,  for  all  that 
the  rampant  creepers  sucked  out  of  the  soil 
would  be  so  much  the  less  for  the  fruit-trees, 
and  anyone  tempted  into  trying  this  plan  of 
double  cropping  would,  1 feel  sure,  soon  be  so 
disgusted  with  their  fruit-trees  that  they 
would  either  grub  up  the  whole  lot  and  start 
afresh,  or  they  would  allow  the  creepers  to  have 
the  wall  to  themselves  ; they  would  soon  do 
this  by  choking  the  fruit-trees. — J.  G.  Hants. 

1947.— Orchard-house  Peaches.  — Ex- 
cess of  moisture  both  in  the  air  of  the  house  and 
in  the  soil  about  the  roots  is  the  only  explana- 
tion that  I am  able  to  give  you  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  want  of  flavour  in  your  Peaches.  I do 
not  think  the  paraffin  had  anything  to  do  with 
it,  unless  it  caused  any  of  the  leaves  to  fall  a 
short  time  afterwards.  If  so,  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  explain  the  cause  of  your  trouble, 
as  although  the  fruit  was  well  coloured,  the 
absence  of  the  leaves  would  certainly  have 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. — 
J.  C.  C. 


1933. — Unsatisfactory  Raspberries 

— The  frequent  inquiries  that  have  appeared  in 
Gardening  lately  respecting  the  behaviour  of 
Raspberries  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
clearly  shows  that  either  climate  or  soil  accounts 
for  most  of  the  failures ; or,  in  other  words, 
some  sorts  of  Raspberries  do  better  in  some 
soils  than  others,  the  same  as  Strawberries. 
The  only  safe  remedy  appears  to  be  to  grow 
those  sorts  that  have  been  proved  to  suit  the 
soil  or  climate,  whichever  it  may  be.  In  my 
own  case  I can  grow  without  any  particular  care 
such  old  sorts  as  Fastolf  and  Red  Antwerp  so 
fine  that  my  friends  do  not  know  them. — 
J.  C.  C. 

1908— Peaches  in  a small  greenhouse. 

— Make  a border  at  the  back  of  the  house  3 feet 
wide  and  2 feet  deep,  using  good  loamy  soil 
without  any  manure.  Unless  it  is  a clay 
bottom  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  drainage. 
One  tree  trained  fan-shape  would  fill  the  space 
in  a few  years,  but  probably  you  would  like  to 
cover  the  wall  quickly,  as  well  as  have  more 
variety,  and  fruit  over  a longer  time  than  a 
single  tree  will  afford.  In  that  case  you  may 
plant  two  trees  3 feet  from  each  end.  The 
sorts  should  be  Alexander  and  Crimson  Galande. 
The  first  - mentioned  is  one  of  the  earliest 
Peaches  to  ripen,  and  the  other  a mid-season 
variety.  Plant  early  in  November. — J.  C.  C. 

1898.— Keeping  Walnuts —Allow  the 
fruit  to  fall  from  the  trees,  then  they  are  tho- 
roughly ripe.  Remove  the  husk  from  the  shell. 
Thoroughly  dry  them  in  an  airy  shed,  or  by  ex- 
posure^to  the  sun  for  a day  or  two.  An  earthen- 
ware jar  perfectly  air-tight  will  keep  them  fresh 
for  a long  time.  Some  place  them  in  a large 
flower-pot,  over  the  top  tightly  fastening  brown- 
paper,  burying  them  in  soil,  first  covering  the 
paper  with  board  to  prevent  it  becoming  rotten. 
— S.  P. 

Take  them  out  of  the  husks,  and  pack  in  earthen- 
ware jars  with  alternate  layers  of  dry  Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
Cover  the  jars  close  down,  and  bury  them  in  a dry  bank, 
or  bury  them  in  soil,  and  throw  off  the  wet  with  a cover- 
ing of  boards. — E.  H. 

1884.— Fruit  dropping  off  Peach-trees.— You 
appear  to  give  loo  much  water  to  your  Peaches  when  there 
is  no  evaporation  in  winter.  Give  plenty  of  lime  rubbish 
to  roots.— Geo.  B. 


1895. — Using  soot-water. — Soot-water  is 
beneficial  to  most  soft-wooded  greenhouse 
plants,  such  as  Cinerarias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Calceolarias,  &c.,  but  it  should  not  be  used 
indiscriminately  for  Heaths,  and  whatare  termed 
New  Holland  plants,  nor  should  it  be  used  too 
frequently  ; once  or  twice  in  a week  is  often 
enough,  and  it  ought  to  be  very  weak  ; the  water 
should  also  be  clear,  like  good  ale.  I have  known 
the  roots  of  Cinerarias  and  such  like  plants  to  be 
killed  by  the  use  of  soot- water,  applied  too  often 
or  too  strong. — J.  D.  E, 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS 

GOOD  HARDY  BULBOUS  PLANTS. 
Scii.la  (Squill). 

The  Squills compriseanumerousgenusof  bulbous 
plantssuitable  for  open-air  culture.  Someof  these 
are  indispensable  to  every  garden,  as  they  are 
all  very  beautiful  and  flower  in  spring  ; indeed, 
some  bloom  even  before  spring  commences. 
They  are  of  the  simplest  culture.  They  should 
be  planted  at  the  depth  of  a few  inches  when 
the  bulbs  are  at  rest — that  is,  early  in  the  autumn 
— in  any  good  garden  soil  that  is  not  too  heavy  ; 
and  if,  when  once  established,  they  are  not 
disturbed  for  years,  except,  perhaps,  when 
given  a slight  annual  top  dressing  of  manure, 
the  cultivator  will  be  annually  rewarded 
with  a display  that  will  amply  repay  any 
trouble  that  he  may  have  taken.  Some  kinds, 
especially  the  many-coloured  varieties  of  the 
Spanish  Squill  (S.  hispanica — syn.,  S.  cam- 
panulata),  and  the  English  (S.  nutans),  are 
admirably  adapted  for  introducing  into  the 
wild  garden  by  the  sides  of  woodland  walks, 
margins  of  shrubberies,  &c. , situations  in  which 
they  form  an  attractive  feature  in  spring.  As 
regards  propagation,  offsets  may  be  taken  from 
established  clumps  during  summer,  and  a very 
interesting,  though  somewhat  slow,  mode  of 
procedure  is  that  of  raising  them  from  seeds, 
which  in  some  seasons  are  produced  plentifully  ; 
by  this  mode  many  varieties  of  real  merit,  both 
as  regards  size  and  colour,  have  been  obtained, 
and  there  is  still  room  for  further  improvement. 
The  following  is  a selection  of  the  best  kinds  : 

S.  amcena. — A distinct,  early  spring-flowering 
Squill,  opening  about  three  weeks  after  S. 
sibirica,  and  readily  known  from  any  of  its 
relatives  by  the  large,  yellowish-green  ovary 
showing  conspicuously  in  the  centre  of  the  dark 
indigo-blue  flowers.  Though  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  merit  a place  in  borders  and  collections 
of  hardy  bulbs,  it  is  less  ornamental  than  any 
other  kind  heie  mentioned,  the  flowers  being 


arranged  in  a somewhat  sparse  and  rigid 
manner,  and  having  none  of  the  grace  charac- 
teristic of  S.  campanulata  and  the  varieties  of  S. 
nutans,  or  of  the  dwarfness  and  brilliancy  of 
S.  sibirica.  The  leaves,  usually  about  half  an  inch 
across,  attain  a height  of  about  1 foot,  and  are 
very  easily  injured  by  cold  or  wind,  so  that  a 
sheltered  position  is  that  best  suited  to  its 
wants.  It  is  not  exactly  suited  for  choice  rock- 
work,  though  well  worthy  of  a place  in  borders 
and  of  being  naturalised  on  sunny  banks  in  semi- 


wild Spots.  A native  of  the  Tyrol ; Increased 
from  seeds  or  by  separation  of  the  bulbs 

8.  Bifolia  (Early  Squill). — Although  not 
nearly  so  well  known  or  popular  as  X.  sibirica, 
this  is  quite  as  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  it  pro- 
duces in  the  very  dawn  of  spring — indeed,  often 
in  winter — rich  masses  of  dark-blue  flowers,  four 
to  six  on  a spike,  and  forms  very  handsome  tufts 
of  vegetation  from  (i  inches  to  10  inches  high, 
according  to  the  richness  and  lightness  of  the 
soil,  and  the  warmth  and  shelter  of  the  aspect. 
It  thrives  well  in  almost  any  position  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  the  lighter  the  better.  Although  it 
blooms  earlier  than  S.  sibirica,  it  does  not 
withstand  cold  wintry  and  spring  rains  and 
storms  nearly  so  well  as  that  species,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  well  to  place  some  tufts  of  it 
in  warm,  sunny  spots  either  on  the  rockwork  or 
sheltered  borders.  It  is  a native  of  Southern  and 
Central  Europe.  The  varieties  are  numerous 
and  important,  and  the  following  are  most  dis- 
tinct and  most  worthy  of  cultivation  : alba, 
Candida,  carnea,  compacta,  maxima,  metallica, 
rosea,  pallida,  prsecox,  and  taurica.  The  name 
S.  prsecox,  which  occurs  so  often  in  gardens  and 
in  nurserymen’s  catalogues,  does  not  really 
belong  to  a distinct  species,  and,  when  most 
properly  applied,  refers  to  the  variety  of  S. 
bifolia,  that  usually  flowers  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  common  form.  The  variety  taurica  is 
a very  handsome  plant,  differing  from  the  type 
in  being  larger  in  size  and  more  robust  in  habit ; 
its  flowers  are  also  larger  and  more  numerous, 
and  it  produces  several  leaves,  thus  departing 
from  the  bifoliate  character  which  is  generally 
observed  by  the  type,  but  which,  by-the-way, 
is  not  an  absolutely  reliable  one. 

S campanulata  (Spanish  Squill).- — A vigorous 
species,  long  cultivated  in  England.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  ornaments  among  early  summer- 
flowering bulbs,  and  though  a more  southern 
species  than  most  of  the  others,  it  is  the 
most  robust  of  the  family.  It  is  easily 
known  by  its  strong  pyramidal  raceme  of  pen- 
dent, short-stalked,  large,  bell-shaped  flowers, 
usually  of  a clear  light-blue.  A 
variety  known  as  major  is  larger 
in  all  its  parts,  and  a noble  early 
summer  flower  ; and  the  white  and 
rose-coloured  varieties  (alba  and 
rosea)  are  also  excellent.  It  is 
never  seen  to  greater  advantage 
than  when  peeping  here  and  there 
from  the  fringes  of  shrubberies  and 
beds  of  evergreens,  the  shelter  it 
receives  in  such  positions  protect- 
ing its  very  large  leaves  from 
strong  winds.  It  is,  however, 
sturdy  enough  to  thrive  in  any 
position.  It  comes  from  the  South 
of  Europe,  attains  a height  of  from 
12  inches  to  18  inches,  and  deserves 
to  be  naturalised  by  the  side  of 
wood  walks  and  in  the  semi-wild 
parts  of  every  pleasure-ground.  (S. 
hispanica.) 

S.  italica  (Italian  Squill) — This 
Squill,  with  its  pale-blue  flowers, 
intensely  blue  stamens,  and  deli- 
cious odour,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  distinct,  if  not  the 
most  brilliant,  of  cultivated  kinds. 
It  grows  from  5 inches  to  10  inches 
high,  the  leaves  somewhat  shorter, 
slightly  keeled,  and  oblique  ; the 
flowers  small,  spreading  in  short 
conical  racemes,  and  opening  in 
May.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  living 
in  almost  any  soil,  but  thriving 
best  in  sandy  and  warm  ones.  In- 
creased by  division,  which  should 
be  performed  only  every  three  or 
four  years,  when  the  bulbs  should 
be  planted  in  fresh  positions.  It 
is  worthy  of  a sheltered,  sunny  spot 
on  rockwork,  particularly  as  it  does 
not  seem  to  thrive  so  freely  in  this  country  as 
some  of  the  other  species.  Native  of  Italy  and 
S.  Europe  generally. 

S.  nutans  (Bluebell)  (see  illustration). — A 
well-known  and  much  admired  native  plant, 
abounding  in  almost  every  wood  and  copse  ; the 
flowersare  always  arranged  in  a gracefully  droop- 
ing fashion  on  one  side  of  the  stem.  The  Bluebell 
is  very  common,  but  its  several  beautiful  varie- 
ties are  not  so  well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
although  fitted  to  be  great  ornaments  of  the  early 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Bluebell  (Soilla  nutans).  Engraved 
for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mrs. 
Martin,  Bournebrook  Hall,  Birmingham. 
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summer  garden — particularly  the  white  variety 
(alba),  the  rose-coloured  one  (rosea),  the  pale- 
blue  (ccerulea),  and  a pleasing  “ French  white  ” 
variety.  The  variety  bracteata  is  interesting 
on  account  of  its  abnormally  long  bracts,  and 
cernua  is  a Portugese  form  with  reddish  flowers. 

S.  patula  is  closely  allied  to  the  Bluebell,  with 
flowers  of  a pleasing  violet-blue,  not  sweet,  like 
those  of  the  species,  nor  arranged  on  one  side, 
but  larger  and  more  open,  with  narrow  bracts. 
These  are  all  highly  suitable  for  planting  here 
and  there  in  tufts  along  the  margins  of  shrub- 
beries, near  rockwork,  for  borders,  the  spring 
garden,  and  for  naturalisation  in  woods,  among 
the  common  blue  kind. 

S.  peruviana  (Pyramidal  Squill). — The  Peru- 
vian Squill,  which,  however,  is  not  a native  of 
Peru,  is  a very  noble  plant  where  it  thrives,  and 
it  does  so  perfectly  in  many  mild  parts  of  these 
islands,  though  it  suffers  on  cold  soils.  The 
flowers  are  of  a fine  blue,  very  numerous, 
arranged  in  a superb,  regular,  umbel-like 
pyramid,  which  lengthens  during  the  flowering 
period.  The  white  stamens  contrast  charmingly 
with  the  blue  of  the  flowers.  In  all  but  the 
warmest  parts  of  the  country  this  fine  plant 
should  have  a somewhat  elevated,  warm,  and 
sheltered  position,  a deep,  light,  and  well-drained 
soil,  and  the  large  Pear-shaped  bulbs  should  be 
planted  6 inches  under  the  surface,  as  they  will 
thus  be  better  enabled  to  withstand  the  cold. 

It  is  a native  of  Southern  Europe  and  North 
Africa,  grows  from  6 inches  to  18  inches  high, 
flowers  in  May  and  .June,  and  deserves  a place 
in  a sheltered,  sunny  nook  on  every  rockwork, 
and  on  every  warm  raised  bed  or  border  devoted 
to  choice  hardy  bulbs.  There  is  a white  variety, 

S.  peruviana  alba,  which  is  not  quite  so  beauti- 
ful as  the  ordinary  form,  and  there  are  varieties 
with  reddish  flowers,  such  as  sub-carnea  and 
elegans,  and  others  again  with  whitish  and 
yellowish  blossoms,  such  as  palladiflora,  flaveola, 
and  sub-albida.  S.  Hughi,  from  the  Island  of 
Maretina,  near  Sicily,  is  a more  robust  form  of 
S.  peruviana,  with  the  flower-stalks  tinged  with 
red.  S.  Cupani,  another  Sicilian  Squill,  is 
similar  to  the  Peruvian,  but  is  less  showy. 
Tufts  of  the  Peruvian  Squill  should  be  taken  up, 
when  at  rest,  every  three  or  four  years,  the 
bulbs  divided,  and  immediately  replanted. 

S.  sibirica  (Siberian  Squill). — This  minute 
gem  among  the  flowers  of  earliest  spring  is 
so  beautiful  that  no  rockwork,  spring  garden, 
or  garden  of  any  kind  can  be  complete 
without  its  striking  and  peculiar  shade  of 
porcelain-blue  which  quite  distinguishes  it 
from  the  other  species.  It  has  had  a great 
number  of  synonyms,  but,  unlike  S.  bifolia, 
has  sported  into  few  varieties,  S.  amcenula 
being  the  only  one  worth  mentioning,  and 
that  is  not  really  distinct,  but  is  desirable, 
as  it  flowers  a fortnight  earlier  than  the  type. 
Varieties  with  larger  blossoms,  and  with  one 
instead  of  from  two  to  five  on  a stem  are  pre- 
served in  herbariums,  and  occasionally  culti- 
vated, but  these  are  only  trifling  variations, 
often  arising  from  the  conditions  in  which  they 
are  placed.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
country,  and,  like  most  other  bulbs,  thrives 
best  in  a good  sandy  soil.  Bulbs  of  it  that  have 
been  used  for  forcing  should  never  be  thrown 
away  ; if  they  are  allowed  to  fully  develop 
their  leaves  and  go  to  rest  in  a pit  or  frame, 
and  are  afterwards  planted  out  in  open  spots 
in  warm  soil,  they  will  thrive  well.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  disturb  the  tufts,  except  every  two 
or  three  years  for  the  sake  of  dividing  them, 
when  they  grow  vigorously.  It  comes  in  flower 
in  very  early  spring  a little  later  than  S.  bifolia, 
but  withstands  the  storms  better  than  that 
plant,  and  remains  much  longer  in  bloom.  In 
places  where  it  does  not  thrive  very  freely,  from 
the  cold  nature  of  the  soil  or  other  causes,  it 
would  be  well  in  placing  tufts  of  it  on  rockwork 
or  on  borders,  to  put  it  in  sheltered  positions, , 
so  that  the  leaves  may  not  be  injured  by  the 
wind,  and  the  plant  thereby  weakened.  It  may 
be  used  with  good  effect  as  an  edging  to  beds 
of  spring  flowers  or  choice  alpine  shrubs. 

Of  other  cultivated  Squills,  the  British  ones, 
S.  verna  and  S.  autunmalis,  are  certainly  not 
worthy  of  cultivation,  except  in  botanical  collec- 
tions ; the  plant  usually  sold  by  the  Dutch  and  by 
our  seedsmen  as  S.  hyaeintlioides  is  generally  S. 
campanulata,  and  occasionally  S.  patula.  The 
true  S.  hyaeintlioides  of  Southern  Europe  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  cultivation  ; S.  cernua  is  not 
sufficiently  distinct  from  S.  patula,  and  one  or 


two  Southern  species  allied  to  S.  peruviana  have 
not  been  proved  sufficiently  hardy  for  general 
cultivation.  B. 


1949.— A permanent  border.— Such  a 
border  will  require  a good  manuring  annually, 
and  water  must  be  given  freely  when  the  weather 
is  dry.  Unless  a good  deal  of  attention  is 
bestowed  these  dry  spots  beneath  trees  are 
very  disappointing.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  likely  plants  to  succeed : Common 
bulbs,  such  as  Winter  Aconite,  Snowdrops,  and 
the  common  Daffodils,  a few  patches  of 
Anemone  apennina,  nemorosa,  and  others : 
Foxgloves,  Hypericum  calycinum,  in  good-sized 
patches,  Linaria  biennis  (Honesty),  Saxifraga 
cordifolia,  S.  umbrosa,  Vincas  (Periwinkles) 
in  masses,  Asperula  odorata,  Centaurea  mon- 
tana,  Red  and  White  Rudbeckia  Newmani, 
Sedum  spectabile,  Yucca  filamentosa,  Alys- 
sum  saxatile  compactum,  Iris  germanica, 
Euonymus  radicans  variegatus,  Aubrietias 
in  variety,  Arabis  albida,  Cerastium  tomen- 
tosum,  Iberis  correcefolia,  and  Wallflowers.  The 
dwarf  things,  such  as  the  Arabis,  Cerastium, 
Aubrietia,  Euonymus  radicans,  and  Saxifraga 
umbrosa  should  be  planted  near  the  Grass. 
Hardy  Ferns  might  also  be  made  use  of  if  desired. 
— E.  H. 

1912.— Collinsia  bicolor,  &c.— Collinsia 
bicolor  does  not  stand  the  winter  well  with  me, 
and  it  is  not  an  annual  I should  recommend  for 
autumn  sowing.  Clarkias,  Candytufts,  Godetias, 
Nemophilas,  Silenes,  Limnanthes,  Virginian 
Stocks,  and  Saponarias  do  fairly  well.  Shirley 
Poppies  also  will  do,  but  though  Nasturtiums, 
when  self-sown,  if  buried  deep  enough,  are  quite 
safe  in  the  ground,  yet  they  will  not  grow  till 
spring,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  advantage  in 
sowing  before  March.  If  they  come  up  before 
April  they  are  usually  cut  off  by  frost. — E.  H. 

1929.— African  Marigolds.— In  the  pas- 
sage referred  to  the  comma  is,  by  a printer’s 
error,  placed  wrongly.  The  “ White  and  Red” 
belongs  to  “Japan  Anemones,”  and  not  to  the 
African  Marigolds,  of  which  there  are  only  two 
colours — the  lemon  and  orange.  The  other 
flowers  referred  to  are,  I expect,  the  fine  show 
kinds  of  the  common  pot  Marigold  (Calendula 
officinalis),  such  as  Meteor,  Prince  of  Orange, 
&c.  These  also  are  capital  town  plants,  and 
very  strong  growing,  it'  somewhat  coarse. — 
B.  C.  R. 

1907.  — Free  - flowering  Violas.  — 

“ Zonie  ” will  find  the  following  varieties  all  that 
is  required.  Of  course,  with  Violas  for  bedding, 
like  everything  else,  thoroughly-prepared  plants 
give  the  most  satisfaction.  Those  that  are 
steadily  grown  under  quite  cool  conditions  are 
preferable  to  those  grown  in  heat  at  any  time. 
No  time  is  better  than  the  present  for  putting 
in  cuttings  in  a cold  frame,  choosing  shoots 
about  2 inches  long  coming  direct  from  the  base 
of  the  plant  whichliave  not  flowered.  These  strike 
readily  in  sandy  soil,  either  in  boxes  or  in  the 
frame,  where  they  should  remain  until  the  middle 
or  end  of  March,  then  be  transplanted  into  a 
temporary  pit  or  frame,  from  which  position  they 
will  lift  with  a good  ball  of  earth  attached,  and 
not  feel  the  check  in  moving  at  all.  The  bloom- 
buds  should  be  kept  picked  off  the  plants  until 
they  are  wanted  to  flower  in  the  beds.  Ardwell 
Gem  (straw),  Her  Majesty  (pale-yellow),  Bullion 
(deep-yellow),  Lutea  graudiflora  major  (bright- 
yellow),  Blue  Bell  (pale-blue),  and  Chelsea  Belle 
(pale-blue).  If  only  one  sort  in  each  section  is 
required,  choose  the  first-named  in  each  shade 
of  colour. — S.  P. 

1919.— A neglected  garden.— It  is  too  late  to  sow 
flower-seeds  in  a neglected  garden  now.  Better  get  the 
garden  into  thorough  condition  during  the  winter,  both 
as  regards  culture  and  manure,  and  then  plant  some  good 
hardy  perennials  and  biennials,  and  sow  hardy  annuals  in 
March  and  April. — E.  H. 

1897.— Abutilons  planted  out.— These 
are  really  greenhouse  plants  and  do  not  stand 
the  winter  in  the  open  borders.  They  are  ex- 
cellent for  planting  out  to  be  treated  as  bedding 


England  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  uninjured 
out-of-doors.  The  flowers  are  of  a lovely  pale- 
blue  colour.  A.  striatum  has  also  been  known  to 
pass  through  the  winter  out-of-doors. — J.  D.  E. 

I have  had  Abutilons  stand  out-of-doors 

all  winter  in  a sheltered  spot  and  during  a mild 
season.  These  are  half-hardy  Cape  subjects, 
and  are  not  generally  suitable  for  standing  out 
all  the  winter.  You  may  protect  them  very 
materially  by  covering  the  crowns  with  about  a 
foot  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse  or  ashes.  A few 
boughs  or  Bracken  Fern  will  also  afford  them 
considerable  help  in  standing  a winter  out-of- 
doors.  A slight  frost  will  not  kill  them  ; but, 
as  before  remarked,  they  are  not  generally  able 
to  stand  an  ordinary  winter  unless  afforded 
some  further  protection,  or  when  growing  in  a 
very  sheltered  situation. — P.  U. 

The  Abutilons  will  certainly  die  if  left  out  all  the 

winter,  and  even  if  just  merely  kept  alive  by  protection 
they  would  be  of  very  little  use  the  following  season. 
Better  lift  and  pot.  They  may  be  kept  in  a cool  position 
if  the  frost  docs  not  reach  them.— E.  H. 

You  will  have  to  pot  these  up  and  take  them  in- 
doors for  the  winter.  They  are  only  half-hardy  plants, 
and  will  not  stand  frost. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1903.— Flowers  for  a grave.— You  must 
not  expect  to  meet  with  any  great  amount  of 
success  in  cultivating  flowers  where  the  soil  is 
only  6 inches  deep,  unless  the  plants  are  well 
watered  in  dry  weather  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer.  For  flowering  in  the  spring  you 
may  plant  such  bulbs  as  Crocuses,  Hyacinths, 
Van  Thol  Tulips,  Winter  Aconites,  and  Snow- 
drops. Between  the  bulb3  you  may  plant 
Forget-me-nots  (Myosotis),  Pansies,  Primroses, 
and  Wallflowers.  For  the  summer  there  i3 
nothing  else  likely  to  do  so  well  as  Single  Petu- 
nias in  mixed  colours,  as  they  bear  drought 
better  than  many  other  plants. — J.  C.  C. 

Six  inches  of  soil  is  not  much,  therefore 

it  should  be  good  and  well-manured,  and,  in 
summer  especially,  a mulch  of  short  manure 
should  be  placed  on  the  surface,  and  the  plants 
watered  when  necessary.  There  might  be  an 
edging  of  the  Grey-leaved  Cerastium  tomento- 
sum,  or  the  Snow-plant,  Antennaria  tomentosa. 
For  winter  and  spring  plant  a ground-work  of 
Russian  Violets,  with  white-flowered  bulbs, 
such  as  Snowdrops,  Hyacinths,  and  double 
Tulips  La  Candeur.  A root  or  two  of  Mrs.  Sin- 
kins  Pink  would  be  very  nice,  and  might  be 
left  on  the  grave  permanently,  as  might  also 
the  bulbs  and  edgings,  if  expense  was  an  object. 
Tufted  Pansies,  white  and  blue,  either  in  mix- 
ture or  separate,  would  be  pretty  in  summer. 
White  Stocks,  White  Japanese  Anemones,  and 
Tea  Roses  would  all  be  more  or  less  suitable. — 
E.  H. 

1924.— A Yellow  Centaurea.— C.  macrocephala 
has  yellow  flowers  similar  iu  form  to  those  of  C.  montana  ; 
but  I expect  those  you  saw  were  those  of  the  Yellow  Sweet 
Sultan,  and  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  hardy  yellow  flowers 
for  cutting. — B.  C.  R. 

The  flower  which  “ Glaudore  ” has  seen  is,  I think 

the  Yellow  Sweet  Sultan  (Centaurea  suaveolens),  from  the 
I.evant,  a hardy  annual  which  is  an  extremely  good  plant 
for  cutting  from  : the  flower  also  has  a sweet  perfume. 
Seeds  sown  in  the  spring  in  well-prepared  soil  bloom,  of 
course,  the  following  summer.  An  open,  sunny  spot  suits 
them  best.— S.  P. 

1931.— Bad  Dahlias  —There  have  been  a lot  of  these 
malformed  flowers  this  season,  especially  among  the  Cactus 
varieties.  The  faith,  I believe,  is  due  to  the  harsh,  un- 
genial  spring  and  the  sharp  frosts  experienced'*!!;  the 
middle  of  June,  which  checked  the  growth  of  the  plants.— 
B.  C.  R.  

1902,  1905,  and  1910.  — Treatment  ot 
Lilium  Harrisi.  — When  the  leaves  are 
quite  green  it  is  a sign  that  the  plant  has  not 
yet  completed  its  growth.  When  the  leaves 
become  yellow  the  stems  may  be  cut  through  at 
their  base,  and  the  bulbs  may  at  once  be  shaken 
out  and  repotted.  The  bulbs  that  have  been 
brought  in  should  be  repotted  at  once  ; single 
large  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  5-inch  pots,  and 
when  they  are  potted  let  the  flower-pots  con- 
taining them  be  plunged  in  a dry,  open  place 
out-of-doors,  well  over  the  rims,  until  they  have 
started  to  make  'some  growth,  when  they  may 
be  taken  out  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or 


plants,  and  with  the  approach  of  winter  they  frames.  V hen  planted  in  the  open  border  they 
should  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  pots  ; or  they  have  a tendency  to  start  into  growth  so  early 
may  be  left  to  take  their  chance,  a fresh  stock  in  the  spring  that  the  young  tender  growths 
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being  obtained  from  cuttings.  The  greenhouse 
varieties  are  now  very  numerous,  and  have  been 
obtained  principally  from  A.  Darwini,  a Bra- 
zilian species  ; and  of  course  plants  from  Brazil 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  hardy  in  England.  The 
Chilian  species,  A.  vitifolium,  has  been  found  to 
pass  through  the  winter  in  the  south-west  of 


are  injured  by  frost.  The  time  they  flower 
naturally  is  in  June,  but  I often  have  flowers 
in  August  from  the  pot  plants  that  have  been 
forced  early.  They  will,  if  encouraged  to  do 
so,  make  a second  growth.  The  bulbs  may  be 
planted  in  the  open  border  now,  but  they  are 
not  likely  to  flower  in  August. — J.  D.  E. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

GOOD  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

The  Tree  Mallow  (Hibiscus  sykiacus). 
When  at  their  best  some  of  the  varieties  of  this 
Hibiscus  are  among  the  finest  autumn  flowering 
shrubs  wc  possess.  There  are  a great  many 
forms  in  cultivation,  some  with  double  and 
others  with  single  blossoms  ; but  though  many 
prefer  the  double  flowers,  I must  confess  that  I 
like  the  single  ones  best,  as  when  a bush  is 
thickly  studded  with  them  it  is  less  lumpy  than 
when  the  blossoms  are  double.  The  old  typical 
Hibiscus  syriacus  (see  illustration),  or  .Althaea 
frutex,  as  it  is  also  called,  with  purplish- 
coloured  blossoms,  is  still  one  of  the  best,  and  I 
also  admire  albus,  a white  flower  with  a red 
centre  ; totus  albus,  pure  white,  without  any 
colour  in  the  centre  ; and  ccelestis,  a variety 
with  blossoms  almost  blue,  with  very  little  trace 
of  the  purple  hue  that  is  found  in  the  different 
varieties  of  this  Hibiscus.  Colours  of  a decide  1 
tint  such  as  those  above  mentioned  are  certainly 


Floweiing-shcct  of  the  Tie 


and  behind  it  White  Candytuft.  These  will 
give  you  a grand  display  of  colour  ; but,  mean- 
while, trench  the  ground  up  and  give  it  a good 
dressing  with  lime  and  soot,  and  next  March, 
after  the  frosts  have  partly  levelled  it,  rake 
over  the  surface  and  sow  your  seeds. — A.  G. 
Butler. 


ORCHIDS. 

POTTING  ORCHIDS. 

I am  in  receipt  of  a letter  from  “ G.  B.  G.,”  in 
which  he  says  he  has  received  a present  of  fifty 
Orchids,  including  some  Odontoglossums, 
Cypripediums,  Cattleyas,  Ltelias,  Oncidiunrs, 
Ccelogynes,  and  Dendrobiums  ; and  now  he 
wants  some  advice  about  potting  them,  for  he 
still  further  says  they  are  in  wretched  material. 
I cannot  answer  this  question  so  well  as  I could 
do  if  I saw  them,  or  had  an  idea  of  what  species 
the  fifty  plants  consisted.  However,  one  thing  he 
can  take  for  granted  that  the  Odontoglossums,  if 
of  the  crispum  section,  should  be  potted  in  a 


Mallow  (.Hibiscus  sj  riacus). 


the  habit  of  growing  through  the  winter  months 
I would  prefer  making  the  drainage  good,  and 
thus  to  keep  them  free  from  being  soured  with 
the  little  water  you  will  give  them  during  that 
period  ; and  by  keeping  them  sufficiently  cool 
and  moderately  dry  would  enable  him  to  keep 
them  from  moving  until  the  turn  of  the  year, 
when  everything  should  be  set  into  working 
order.  Do  not  give  them  more  heat  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  give  only  just 
sufficient  water  to  keep  the  bulbs  and  leaves 
from  suffering.  I can  only  give  you  such  general 
instructions  from  your  letter.  If  you  want 
further  details  you  must  send  names  of  the 
particular  kinds,  and  state  the  condition  they 
are  in  at  the  present  time. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  RUCKERIANUM. 

I am  in  receipt  of  a flower  from  “ Oldham,'’ 
asking  if  I do  not  think  it  a grand  new  form  ? 
That  I think  it  a grand  flower  goes  without  say- 
ing, but  I do  not  think  it  a new  form,  but  that 
it  is  just  the  veritable  variety  that  bloomed  in 
Mr.  Rucker’s  garden  about  twenty  years  ago, 
and  was  named  by  Reichenbach  as  above,  he  not 
having  the  slightest  idea  that  0.  Alexandra 
was  the  same  as  0.  crispum,  and  neither  had  he 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  plant  in  question  being 
a natural  hybrid.  Indeed,  although  Dominy 
had  begun  to  show  them  that  Orchids  could  be 
fertilised  and  raised  from  seed,  and  several  had 
been  so  raised  by  him  in  the  Messrs.  Veitch’s 
establishment,  yet  the  botanists  looked  down 
upon  this  with  disfavour,  and  did  all  they  could 
to  avoid  them.  They,  however,  still  increased 
in  numbers  and  in  importance,  until  now,  at  the 
present  time,  they  are  of  immense  value,  and 
this  fact  has  enlightened  even  the  botanist,  and 
awakened  him  to  the  fact  that  Orchids  can 
be  cross-fertilised  in  a state  of  nature,  and  doubt- 
less many  so-called  species  will  be  found  to  be 
only  cross-bred  natural  hybrids.  These  do  not, 
however,  stand  so  good  a chance  of  being  fine 
varieties  as  do  the  home-grown  plants,  raised  in 
a state  of  cultivation,  for  both  parents  in  the 
latter  case  are  good  varieties  of  the  particular 
kind  selected,  but  in  their  native  woods  there 
is  no  controlling  hand,  and  the  consequence  is 
we  have  so  many  inferior  forms.  The  flower 
just  to  hand  is  not  an  inferior  form,  and  yet, 
beside  a good  0.  crispum,  I think  it  does  not 
stand  equal  to  it  ; the  sepals  and  petals  are 
nearly  of  equal  size,  the  petals  being  slightly 
the  broader,  and  undulated  on  both  edges. 
These  are  white,  bordered  all  round  with  rosy- 
purple,  the  lower  part  being  thickly  spotted 
with  bright  brown  ; the  lip  is  broad  and  flat, 
white  spotted  in  front  of  the  yellow  crest  with 
bright  brown.  This,  I think,  is  the  true  type 
of  the  plant  originally  named  Ruckerianum. 
You  may  repot  or  surface  your  Odontoglossums 
now.  I like  this  season  best  for  the  operation, 
and  I have  observed  that  the  plants  do  much 
better  and  flower  freer  when  done  in  the  autumn 
than  when  left  till  spring  and  summer,  and  this 
statement  will  be  found  to  answer  several  en- 
quiries on  the  same  subject,  and  to  all  I would 
say  mind  and  drain  your  pots  well,  for  I think 
this  is  really  the  great  secret  of  all  successful 
plant  culture.  Matt.  Bramble. 


preferable  to  the  duller  and  parti-coloured 
varieties,  which,  during  wet  weather,  bear  quite 
a washed-out  aspect.  Hibiscus  syriacus  in  all 
its  forms  succeeds  better  in  a rather  deep,  cool, 
moist  soil  than  under  any  other  conditions,  as 
in  dry,  gravelly,  or  sandy  spots  the  leaves  fre- 
quently turn  yellow,  and  partially  drop  before 
the  flowering  season  comes  round.  Still,  as  the 
flowers  are  so  bright  and  cheerful,  a few  good 
3oakings  of  water  when  necessary  during  the 
summer  months  will  be  well  repaid  later  on. 
This  shrub  is,  in  addition  to  its  other  features, 
above  the  average  as  a town  plant,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  thriving  specimens  to  be  found  in 
our  London  parks.  Numerous  varieties  are,  as 
a rule,  kept  in  stock  in  most  of  our  tree  and 
shrub  nurseries,  while  in  some  of  the  Continental 
ones  great  numbers  are  grown.  T. 

1948.— Beds  in  a garden.— For  continu- 
ous blooming  you  should  sow  seeds  of  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Godetia,  Convolvulus  minor,  Ice- 
land and  Shirley  Poppies,  Cornflowers,  Calliop- 
s s and  Coreopsis,  Clarkia  Lobelia  for  an  edging, 


permanent  manner.  I consider  now  is  the  best 
time  to  perform  the  operation.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  about  equal  parts  of  chopped  Sphag- 
num Moss,  and  good  brown  peat-fibre,  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  soil  has  been 
shaken  off.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  elevate  each 
plant  upon  a little  mound  of  soil  above  the  pot’s 
rim,  pressing  the  soil  down  firmly.  These  will 
soon  begin  to  move.  Some  kinds  of  Oncidiums 
would  be  equally  well  potted  at  this  time  ; but 
I should  like  to  have  the  names  of  the  species 
first  before  I applied  this  rule.  Cypripediums 
should  also  be  potted  at  once,  using  the  same 
soil,  and  to  some  kinds  of  this  family  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  use  in  addition  some  fibre  of  light, 
yellow  loam.  The  Lselias  and  Cattleyas,  however, 
must  not  have  much  Moss  mixed  with  the  peat 
— just  a little — and  I would  use  this  principally 
upon  the  surface,  and  if  the  plants  have  finished 
their  growth  for  this  season,  I would  defer  pot- 
ting them  until  the  month  of  February,  and  the 
same  with  the  Ccelogynes  and  the  Dendrobiums. 
I know  this  is  a long  time  to  keep  the  plants  in 
bad  or  poor  soil ; but  to  plants  that  are  not  in 


1905  —Bulbs  of  Lilium  Harrisi  —Keep 
them  in  paper  bags  in  a cool,  dry  room  foi 
another  month  or  so,  then  pot  them  singly  in 
5-inch  and  6-inch  pots  according  to  .he  size  : 
the  bulbs.  A compost  of  three  parts  fibry  loam 
one  part  horse-dung,  partly  decayed,  and  a small 
portion  of  leaf-mould.  Under  the  base  of  each 
bulb  place  some  silver  sand,  into  which  roots  wiil 
more  quickly  run  than  into  the  soil  only.  Cover 
the  bulbs  about  an  inch  with  soil,  and  allow  a 
space  of  14  inches  at  the  top  for  a future  top- 
dressing of  soil  to  cover  the  roots  at  the  top, 
which  will  run  on  the  surface.  A cold  frame  is 
the  best  place  for  the  bulbs  for  awhile  until  the 
flower-stems  are  6 inches  high,  protecting  them 
from  frost  ; afterwards  an  airy  position  in  the 
greenhouse  will  answer  very  well  for  flowering 
them  in. — S.  P. 


Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”  — Readers  will 

kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  1 lowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be-engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
GUBSHNINa  ILLUSTBATIB. 
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FERNS. 

LOMARIAS. 

The  three  specimens  sent  by  “Filices,”  all 
belong  to  this  family  of  Ferns,  which  as  a genus 
has  very  little  more  than  the  contraction  of  the 
fertile  frond  to  distinguish  it  from  Blechnum. 
Having  these  three  kinds  to  name,  I may  as 
well  at  the  same  time  say  a few  words  upon 
these  plants,  and  introduce  a few  more  beautiful 
kinds  to  the  knowledge  of  my  readers.  It  is  a 
family,  many  species  I think  being  thrown  to- 
gether under  one  name  by  our  botanical 
authorities,  who  work  and  compare  with  dried 
specimens  only,  and  when  the  plant  or  plants 
are  growing  they  are  found  to  be  of  very 
different  habits  and  appearances.  Our  own 
British  species,  Lomaria  Spicant,  is  a plant  that 
has  broke  out  into  some  really  handsome  forms, 
and  these  should  be  attended  to  by  those  having 
only  an  outdoor  fernery  to  enjoy  these  beautiful 
plants,  and  I just  refer  to  this  species  and  its 
varieties  in  passing,  because  from  what 
“ Filices  ” says,  he  has  both  a stove  and 
cool-house  fernery,  and  I wish  to  write  this 
article  for  his  benefit,  and  any  other  reader 
whom  it  may  concern.  Referring  back  to 
our  British  Lomarias,  be  sure  no  limestone  is 
allowed  to  get  in  the  soil  to  which  this 
plant  is  potted  or  planted,  for  then  it  will  not 
grow.  I like  to  give  the  plant  ample  drainage, 
for  it  is  a Fern  that  delights  in  abundance  of 
water,  but  this  should  not  be  drawn  from  a 
spring,  but  rain-water  should  be  given 
it,  or  water  from  a stream,  pond,  or 
from  a cistern,  and  for  soil  use  loam 
and  good  leaf-mould  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions, making  the  whole  nice  and 
sandy.  Now  I am  not  aware  that  any 
of  the  kinds  here  named  show  so  great 
an  aversion  to  limestone,  and  it  will 
he  as  well  to  pot  them  in  the  same  soil, 
using  a little  less  loam,  and  to  treat 
them  the  same  with  water.  All  the 
species  are  lovers  of  shade — therefore, 
do  not  suffer  the  sun  to  shine  full  upon 
them  for  any  length  of  time  during  the 
day.  These  plants,  when  the  fronds 
are  fully7  formed,  are  usually  thick  and 
leathery  in  texture,  and  if  properly 
hardened  off  may  be  found  useful  for 
decoration  in  the  dwelling-house,  and 
many  of  the  species  form  elegant  speci- 
mens when  grown  in  a Wardian  case 
in  a room.  The  following  are  twelve 
distinct  kinds,  which  everyone  having 
space  should  cultivate.  There  is  no 
choice  between  them,  and  I cannot 
select  anyone  from  among  them.  Of 
course,  the  greenhouse  kinds  must  be 
grown  in  a cool-house.  These  plants 
show  the  marks  of  the  black  thrips 
very  plain,  and  these  much  disfigure 
them,  so  do  not  by  any  means  grow  them  in  the 
stove,  or  they  will  suffer  by  it,  and  perhaps 
spoil  the  stove  kinds,  and  they  want  a nice 
moist  atmosphere  at  all  times  to  grow  in. 

L.  ciliata  is  a beautiful  slender  growing 
plant,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from  New 
Caledonia.  The  fronds  grow  about  a foot  long, 
pinnate,  the  pinna;  blunt  at  the  ends  as  if  bitten 
off.  They  are  fringed  round  however  with  a row 
of  black  hairs  ; their  colour  is  pale-green.  It  is 
a choice  stove  plant,  which  does  not  carry  a very 
dense  head  of  fronds.  It  is  No.  3 of  “ Filices’  ” 
list. 

L.  Borvana  gets  in  time  to  be  a Tree-Fern, 
having  a stout  erect  stem  some  three  or  more 
feet  high,  its  crown  clothed  with  very  dark 
scales,  the  fronds  are  pinnate,  thick  and  leathery 
in  texture,  and  deep  rich-green  in  colour.  The 
fertile  fronds  have  the  pinna;  much  contracted, 
becoming  linear.  It  is  a handsome  Fern  making 
a good  effect  in  the  stove  fernery.  Native  of 
Bourbon. 

L.  discolor,  a greenhouse  Fern,  which  I 
strongly  advise  everyone  who  loves  Ferns  to 
grow.  The  fronds  are  some  two  feet  in  length 
and  piunatifid  ; when  fertile  the  pinnte  are  linear, 
colour,  dark  green  above,  paler  beneath.  Its 
home  is  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  No.  1 of  “ Filices’  ” 
list. 

L.  Fi.rviATii.is. — This  is  a dwarf  handsome 
plant  which  should  be  grown  in  the  cool- house  ; 


fronds  rising  up  in  the  centre  like  a fountain  ; the 
Bterile  pinna;  are  small  and  rounded,  pale-green, 
the  fertile  ones  being  linear.  They  have  a 
quantity  of  reddish  scales  upon  the  main-stem 
No  cool  house  fernery  should  be  without  this 
charming  plant.  It  is  a native  of  New 
Zealand. 

L.  Fraseri. — This  plant  is  peculiar  to  New 
Zealand,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  scarce 
there.  It,  however,  has  always  been  so  here  at 
home  in  a cultivated  state.  It  makes  a slender 
stem,  bearing  pinnate  fronds,  and  the  pinnre 
are  pinnatifid  ; indeed,  the  fronds  are  more  like 
some  species  of  Lastrea,  and  in  colour  they  are 
rich  deep-green. 

L.  gigantea  is  a strong-growing  plant  of 
great  beauty,  but  yet  it  has  somewhat  of  a 
coarse  look  with  it  when  it  has  attained  its  full 
size.  Its  fronds  are  between  2 feet  and  3 feet 
in  length,  and  they  are  broad  and  rich-green 
in  colour,  the  fertile  ones  being  much  contracted. 
It  is  a fine,  bold  plant  for  the  cool-house. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

L.  gibba  (here  figured),  a very  handsome 
plant,  and  an  exceedingly  useful  species.  It 
forms  a charming  specimen  from  quite  a young 
plant.  It  makes  a slender  stem  with  age,  but 
it  is  more  useful  before  it  arrives  at  this  size, 
being  quite  regular  in  growth,  making  quite  a 
pretty  centre  for  a small  group  ; or  it  presents 
an  elegant  appearance  on  a small  round  table  by 
itself.  It  makes  far  the  best  specimen  when 
grown  in  a cool-house.  Native  of  New  Cale- 
donia. It  is  No.  2 of  “ Filices’  ” list. 


Lomaria  gibba  in  a stone  jar. 


L.  L’Herminieri. — A very  elegant  plant  of 
small  growth,  seldom  exceeding  a foot  in  length, 
and  very  often  not  much  more  than  half  that 
length.  The  sterile  frond  is  erect  and  pinnate  ; 
when  young  it  is  suffused  with  a deep  crimson 
colour  which  passes  away  into  bright-green  with 
age.  The  fertile  is  quite  contracted  and  much 
smaller.  It  comes  from  the  West  Indies. 

L.  nuda. — A pretty  species  from  Tasmania, 
which  does  far  the  best  in  a cool-house.  The 
sterile  fronds  are  from  a foot  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  pinnate,  thin  in  texture,  and  light-green 
in  colour.  The  fronds  bearing  the  sori  are  con- 
tracted in  their  width,  but  not  in  the  length  of 
the  pinnre,  so  that  they  present  a very  heavy 
and  massive  appearance. 

L.  punctulata  is  a very  handsome  slender- 
growing  plant,  growing  usually  from  a foot  to 
eighteen  inches  high.  It  makes  an  elegant  pot 
specimen,  and  it  is  also  admirably  suited  for  a 
front  row  plant  on  the  rockery  in  a cool-house 
fernery.  It  comes  from  South  Africa,  and  much 
disappointment  has  been  felt  through  growing 
it  in  the  warm  house. 

L.  Patersoni. — This  is  another  plant  which 
does  well  in  a similar  position  to  the  one  last 
named.  There  appears  to  be  a desire  to  mix 
this  species  up  with  some  others,  but  as 
a growing  plant  it  is  quite  distinct.  I have 
been  told  too  that  the  plant  came  up  pro- 
miscuously amongst  Allan  Cunningham's  iin- 


it  makes  pinnate  fronds,  each  from  a foot  to  ported  seeds,  and  that  he  saw  it  growing  in 
twenty-four  inches  long,  and  these  spread  round  this  country  before  he  gathered  specimens  of  it  c r 
and  make  a very  handsome  specimen,  the  fertile  ever  saw  it  growing  wild  in  Australia.  A"  u " 


usually  seen,  it  has  its  barren  fronds  simple, 
spreading  and  dark-green  above,  beneath  paler, 
tapering  downwards.  These  sterile  plants  are 
from  6 inches  to  a foot  in  length,  and  less  than 
an  inch  broad.  Sometimes  they  become  fur- 
nished with  a pair  of  short  side  pinnae,  but  this 
has  never  happened  with  myself ; but  I have  seen 
it,  so  I know  it  to  be  a fact.  The  fertile  fronds 
stand  erect,  simple,  both  forms  being  coriaceous 
in  texture.  Australia. 

L.  vulcanic  a. — A vigorous  plant,  having  the 
crown  clothed  with  black,  chaffy  scales.  The 
fronds  vary  in  length,  sometimes  not  exceeding 
a foot  in  length  ; but  I have  seen  it  from 
15  inches  to  20  inches  long.  They  are  pinnate, 
dark-green,  and  coriaceous  in  texture  ; the  fer- 
tile fronds  similar,  but  much  contracted.  This 
also  may  be  treated  in  a similar  manner  to  the 
two  previously -named  plants.  It  also  does  well 
for  a Wardian- case  in  the  dwelling-house  ; but 
wherever  it  stands  the  sun  should  not  be  allowed 
to  shine  upon  it.  It  comes  from  New  Zealand. 
Many  more  species  I could  name  which  would 
be  suitable  for  the  purpose  named  by  my  corre- 
spondent, but  as  he  desires  a pleasant  house  or 
houses  of  Ferns,  the  dozen  kinds  named  above 
will  be  enough  for  one  genus.  J.  J. 


ROSES. 

1936.— Treatment  of  a pillar  Rose  — 

You  might  thin  out  a little  of  the  least-ripened 
wood  from  among  your  Roses,  and  at  the  same 
time  remove  some  of  the  foliage  from  the  re- 
mainder. This  will  allow  of  more  light  and  air 
reaching  the  shoots,  and  greatly  assist  in  the 
ripening  of  the  same.  This  variety  is  often  dis- 
appointing, because  it  grows  so  strongly  and 
freely  ; but  sooner  or  later  all  well-matured 
wood  will  flower  as  profusely  as  that  of  any  Rose. 
In  my  neighbourhood  there  are  several  grand 
plants  of  Reve  d'Or  that  are,  and  have  been, 
simply  one  mass  of  flowers  for  a considerable 
time  ; and  when  this  grand  old  Rose  once  com- 
mences to  flower,  it  is  as  free  blooming  as  any 
of  the  strong  growers. — P.  U. 

If  “ Saundersfoot”  has  provided  Rose 

Reve  d’Or  with  a sufficiently  large  dwelling  place 
as  described,  it  would  be  a great  pity  to  cut  away 
any  of  the  luxuriant  growth  of  this  year.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  to  provide  for  it  a frame,  to 
spread  out  the  growth  carefully  and  equally  as 
an  espalier,  either  flat,  or  at  any  angle  from 
right  angle  to  forty  five  ; or  else  make  his  frame, 
however  roughly,  like  a fan,  and  tie  in  the  growth 
evenly  and  regularly,  removing  only  such  ex- 
hausted or  diseased  wood  as  may  be  found 
when  partially  disentangled,  and  he  will  be 
richly  rewarded.  He  cannot  provide  too 
liberally,  and  all  may  be  done,  or  should  be 
done,  at  the  end  of  October ; then  all  late 
shoots  which  are  still  growing  may  be  lightly 
veiled  with  sprays  of  Bracken  tied  on  upside 
down. — C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 


1S24.  — Growing  Smilax.  — This  and 
Query  1858  refer  to  the  same  plant,  I take  it. 
One  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Myrsi- 
phyllum  asparagoides.  It  is  very  readily  raised 
from  seed,  and  a strong  established  plant  may 
be  divided  into  three  or  four.  The  warmest 
end  of  a greenhouse,  from  which  frost  is  ex- 
cluded, suits  it  admirably7.  It  is  an  evergreen, 
and  keeps  growing  more  or  less  all  the  year. 
Therefore,  the  roots  must  be  kept  regularly 
moist.  A fairly  light  sandy  soil  suits  it  better 
than  a heavy  one,  as  the  roots  are  very  thread- 
like, although  numerous.  I find  if  the  plants  are 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  in  summer  they  get  a 
greenish-yellow  colour,  but  with  moderate  shade 
the  leaves  retain  a darker  colour.  For  table 
decoration  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  keep  the 
growth  from  twining  round  each  other.  The 
best  plan  to  adopt  is  to  fix  some  wires  vertically 
from  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  about  2 inches 
apart,  and  as  the  young  shoots  rise  from  the 
crown,  train  one  of  them  to  each  wire.  The 
wires  should  be  at  least  4 feet  in  length.  When 
the  long  sprays  are  required  for  the  table  the 
wires  must  be  temporarily  removed  : the  sprays 
can  then  be  slipped  off  the  wires  without  much 
trouble.  It  is  an  easy  plant  to  grow,  and  for 
an  amateur  I should  sav  an  interesting  one. — 

J.  C.  C. 
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GARDEN  & PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Wi!  beg  to  announce  another  photographic  com- 
petition, when  prizes  to  the  amount  of  over 
Seventy  Guineas  will  be  awarded. 

The  subjects  selected  may  be  : Garden  land- 
scapes ; picturesque  trees  ; plants,  hardy  and 
tender  ; Ferns  ; Hoses  ; cut  flowers,  prettily 
arranged ; our  best  fruits  on  the  branch  or 
branches,  not  in  dishes  ; standard  vegetables  ; 
good  flower-gardens,  or  any  other  object  of 
interest  in  a garden. 

W II at  to  avoid. — Cut  flowers  or  plants 
should  not  be  arranged  in  vases  with  patterns 
on  them.  Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so 
as  not  to  come  into  competition  with  the 
beautiful  flowers.  Figures  of  men  or  women, 
barrows,  watering-pots,  rakes,  hoes,  rollers,  and 
other  implements,  iron  railings,  wires,  or  iron 
supports  of  any  kind,  also  labels,  especially  those 
made  of  zinc  (which  should  be  removed  when  the 
photograph  is  being  taken),  and  all  like  objects 
should  be  omitted  from  these  photographs.  The 
intention  is  to  show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject 
taken,  and  this  cannot  be  done  well  when  the 
photographer  is  confused  by  other  considera- 
tions. Dwarf  flowers  are  ineffective  when  taken 
directly  from  above.  The  camera  should  be 
brought  low  down  for  such.  Photographs  should 
be  mounted  singly,  and  not  several  on  a card. 
They  should  not  be  mounted  on  cards  with 
black  backs,  and  the  photographs  should  not 
be  less  in  size  than  5 inches  by  4 inches. 
Many  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  our  last 
competition  were  much  overcrowded.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  all  com- 
petitors : — 

First.— The  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in  the  pos- 
session of  either  the  sender  or  others  ; but  the  source 
whence  they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent 
the  copyright  of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no 
limit  as  to  number,  and  no  fee  to  pay.  The  Editor  is  to 
have  the  right  of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the 
chosen  photographs.  For  engraving,  photographs  are 
preferred  when  printed  on  albumenized  paper. 

Second.—’ The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  object  shown,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
This  is  very  important. 

Third.— AU  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  and  marked  “Photo- 
graphic Competition.”  All  competitors  wishing  their 
photographs  returned,  if  not  successful,  must  enclose 
postage  stamps  of  sufficient  value  for  that  purpose. 

List  op  Prizes. 

A prize  of  Twenty  Guineas  will  be  given  for 
the  best  series  of  not  less  than  six  photographs 
of  Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  or  other  old 
English  houses  and  their  gardens,  particularly 
showing  the  beauty  of  the  house  in  relation  to 
the  garden.  Picturesque  old  Farm  and  Manor 
houses  will  not  be  excluded  from  this  com- 
petition. 

First  prize  for  the  best  col-) 

lection  of  garden  photo-  -Seven  Guineas. 

graphs  ...) 

Second  prize Four  Guineas. 

Third  prize Three  Guineas. 

Flowering  Plants. — A special  priee  of  five 
guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best  collection  of 
photographs  of  flowering  plants  grown  in  the 
open  air.  This  series  may  include  flowering- 
shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Garden  Fruits.  — A special  prize  of  five 
guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs  of 
any  of  our  good  garden  fruits  : Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c.,  or  bush- 
fruits,  to  be  shown  on  the  branches,  not  in 
dishes.  No  prize  will  be  awarded  to  photo- 
graphs of  fruits  or  vegetables  in  dishes. 

Standard  \ egetables. — A special  prize  of 
three  guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  standard  vegetables. 

In  any  of  the  departments,  if  no  collection  of 
sufficient  merit  is  sent  in,  no  prize  will  be 
awarded.  All  competitors  not  winning  a prize 
will  for  each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum 
of  half-a-guinea.  In  order  to  give  all  readers 
ample  time  to  prepare  good  photographs  the 
competition  will  be  kept  open  until  the  last 
Saturday  in  June,  1393. 


RULES  POR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queriei  and  answers  are  inserted  in 

(1 ardknino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side,  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardbnino,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  m 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  arid 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1966, -CEnothera  marginata.  — Would  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  where  I can  procure  seed,  and  how  it  should 
be  managed,  also  plants  of  same  ?— J.  M. 

1967. — Mildew -proof  Roses.— Will  “ P.  U.”  or 
anyone  else  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  a few  H.P.  and  Tea 
Roses  which  are  mildew  proof  or  nearly  so  ? — Rose. 

196S.— Gardenia  leaves. — The  leaves  of  my  Gar- 
denias are  covered  with  a disease  like  a scale.  Would 
somebody  kindly  tell  me  what  I ought  to  do  for  them  ?— 
Mem. 

1969. — Eucalyptus  in  a conservatory.— Can 
any  of  your  readeis  kindly  advise  me  of  the  best  way  to 
rear  a Eucalyptus-tree  in  a conservatory  (unheated)?— 
C.  M. 

1970.  — Bulbs  in  beds.— Can  bulbs  flowering  in  beds 
be  removed  to  the  reserve  garden  in  the  spring  when  it  is 
required  to  replant  the  beds  withj bedding-plants? — C.  B. 
Yandeleur. 

1971. — Propagating  Clematis  Jackmani.— 
Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  how  to  propagate  Clematis 
Jackmani,  whether  by  layers  or  cuttings,  and  if  atthepre- 
sent.season  ?— Lucerne. 

1972. — Chrysanthemums  for  show.  — Will 
someone  tell  me  the  best  method  of  finishing  Chrysanthe- 
mum-blooms for  a first  class  show,  and  the  best  kinds  of 
stimulants  to  apply  ?— Exhibitor. 

1973. — Caraway  seeds.— How  should  I treat  Cara- 
way seeds  to  make  them  germinate?  They  have  failed 
with  me  twice,  though  I sowed  them  on  a sunny  border 
where  other  things  grow  freely. — Kitty. 

1971.  — “ Geraniums,”  in  the;  shade.  — Some 
“Geraniums”  which  have  been  in  the  shade  all  the  sum- 
mer I find  have  bloomed  much  better  than  in  beds  exposed 
to  sun.  How  is  this?— C.  B.  Yandeleur. 

1975.  — Yellow  Clianthus.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  correct  name  of  the  yellow  variety  of  Clianthus 
which  is  a native  of  New  Zealand  ? Can  it,  as  a seedling, 
be  distinguished  from  Clianthus  puniceus  ?— Lotus. 

1976. — Plants  not  flowering.— What  is  generally 
or  as  a rule  the  cause  of  plants,  such  as  “ Geraniums,” 
Fuchsias,  &c.,  growing  inside  a window  not  flowering? 
They  look  healthy,  and  grow  plenty  of  leaf,  but  no 
flowers.— M. 

1977. — Destroying  a Poplar-tree.— Will  someone 
please  tell  me  how  to  kill  the  large  trunk  of  a bush  Poplar 
without  taking  up  the  root?  I have  had  it  cut  down  to 
within  a yard  and  a-half  of  the  earth,  and  it  declines  to 
die.— S.  M.  D. 

1978. — Marechal  Niel  in  a greenhouse  — I wish 
to  plant  a Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a lean-to  greenhouse, 
where  the  roots  will  have  the  heat  from  a kitchen  range. 
Aspect  west.  Will  someone  kindly  say  what  is  the  best 
time  to  do  so  ?— M.  B. 

1979. — Packing  Peaches,  &c.  — Will  someone 
please  tell  me  the  right  way  to  pack  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Apricots  to  travel  well  by  road  or  rail,  and  are  there 
any  special  baskets  or  boxes  for  the  purpose,  and,  if  so, 
where  to  get  them  ?— A.  R. 

1980. — Best  Chrysanthemums.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  a short  list — say  a dozen  in  all — of  what 
are  considered  the  most  robust  growing,  best  habited,  and 
easiest  flowered  Chrysanthemum  in  incurved,  reflexed, 
and  Japanese  varieties  ?— J.  A. 

1981.  — Treatment  of  “ Geraniums  ” and 
Fuchsias. — What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  with  “ Gera- 
niums” and  Fuchsias  which  have  flowered  in  a greenhouse 
this  summer?  Should  cuttings  be  taken  from  them  now, 
or  should  they  be  left  till  the  spring?— Puffin. 

1982. — Wintering  “ Geraniums.”— Can  “Gera- 
niums ” which  have  been  grown  in  a cold  greenhouse  be 
successfully  wintered  if  put  into  boxes  and  covered  with 
several  inches  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  ashes  ? If  not,  what 
method  had  I better  follow  ? — Prospect  House. 

19S3.— “Spot”  on  Carnations.— Some  of  my  Car- 
nation layers,  especially  those  of  Souvenir  de  laMalmaison, 
are  badly  touched  with  “ spot.”  They  were  layered  in  the 
latter  end  of  July,  and  are  well  rooted.  Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  probable  cause  and  cure?— R.  A. 

1984. — Seedling  Carnations.— I ■ have  some  Car- 
nations from  seed  sown  last  July  year.  I have  kept  them 
in  pots  in  a greenhouse  (heated  in  winter).  They  have 
grown  a good  size,  and  have  made  plenty  of  leaf, 'but  do 
not  show  a sign  of  flowering.  What  shall  I do  ? — Puffin. 

1985. — Treatment  of  Dracaena  lineata.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  if  this  Dracsena  will  live  in  a 
sitting-room  where  there  is  no  gas,  if  soot-water  will  suit 
it,  what  soil,  and  when  to  repot?  The  plant  has  yellow 
leaves  with  a pale-green  stripe  down  each  one.— Amateur. 
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1980.— Growing  Lily  of  the  Valley.— I want  to 
grow  some  Lily  of  tne  Valley,  and  have  an  unheated  green- 
house  at  my  disposal.  When  is  the  best  time  to  plant  the 
same  in  pots  for  early  blooming  V Any  information  as  to 
tiieir  culture  will  be  thankfully  received.  — Prospect 
House. 

1987. — Tea  Roses  for  button-holes  — I wish  to 
grow  some  Tea  Roses  for  button-holes,  such  as  Niphetos, 
Lucioie,  Safrano,  &c.,  in  pots  in  ati  unheated  greenhouse. 
Any  information  as  to  best  time  to  pot  the  same  anil  their 
after  treatment  will  be  thankfully  received  ? — Prospect 
House. 

1988. — Plants  in  a room  with  gas.— I have  some 
plants  standing  in  a room  where  gas  is  consumed.  After 
being  in  a few  days  they  turn  yellow  and  look  very  sickly, 
and  yet  they  are  removed  when  the  gas  is  lit  up.  Is  this 
the  result  of  the  gas,  and  will  Ferns  stand  the  gas?— 
Anxious. 

1989. — Roses  in  a greenhouse.— I have  room  in 
another  lean-to  greenhouse  for  a Rose.  Will  someone 
kindly  advise  one  that  might  suit?  Aspect  west.  I have 
several  Tea  Roses,  wall  and  standards,  all  buffs  and  yel- 
lows in  colours  ; if  possible  would  like  a good  dark-crimson 
Rose. — M.  B. 

1990. — Roses  in  a vinery.— I am  anxious  to  grow 
Roses  on  a back  wall  of  a cold  vinery.  I should  be  glad 
to  know  if  the  mildew  that  attacks  Roses  is  the  same  kind 
that  attacks  Vines?  If  so,  would  it  be  safe  to  make  the 
attempt?  The  Vines  are  young,  and  the  wall  fairly  light 
and  sunny. — H.  H. 

1991. — Stove  in  a greenhouse  — I have  a smal 
greenhouse,  9 feet  by  6 feet  (wood  and  glass  only).  Can 
it  be  well  heated  with  hot-water  pipes  and  oil-stove  ? Will 
it  be  best  to  have  the  stove  in  the  house  itself  with  a pipe 
to  carry  off  the  fumes,  or  build  it  into  a little  place  at 
the  side?— First  Winter. 

1992. — Bitter  Cucumbers. — Would  someonekindiy 
tell  me  why  some  Cucumbers  should  have  a most  unplea- 
santly bitter  taste,  though  to  all  appearance  the  same  as 
others,  and  cut  from  the  same  plants  as  those  which  taste 
all  right.  They  are  grown  in  a frame,  and  the  kind  sown 
was  Telegraph.— R.  W.  D. 

1993. —“  Geraniums  ” for  vases  — I should  like  to 
know  the  names  of  the  best  Scarlet  and  Pink  “ Geraniums  ” 
for  rather  shallow  vases  on  a terrace  wall,  and  how  to 
treat  them  during  the  previous  winter  in  order  to  have 
handsome  plants  ready  in  May?  Situation  exposed  to 
south-west,  a few  miles  north  of  Brighton.— Sarah. 

1994.  — Fuchsias  and  “Geraniums”  not 
flowering  well.  — I find  that  my  Fuchsias  and 
“Geraniums”  grown  from  cuttings  do  not  flower  abun- 
dantly, and  the  heads  of  bloom  are  so  small.  I should  be 
glad  to  know  the  probable  cause  of  this  ? They  are  occa- 
sionally watered  with  weak  stable-manure. — Puffin. 

1995. — Treatment  of  Gladioli.— I have  a bed  of 
fine  Gladioli,  the  flower-buds  of  which  are  far  advanced, 
but  I fear  that  owing  to  the  want  of  sunshine  and  warmth 
they  will  not  now  open.  Would  it  be  wise  to  pot  them  up 
and  remove  them  to  a greenhouse,  and  would  there  then 
be  any  chance  of  their  flowering  successfully  ? — Lotus. 

1996. — Groundsel  in  a garden. —I  have  lately- 
taken  a house,  the  garden  of  whiGh  has  been  neglected, 
and  is  literally  infested  with  Groundsel.  No  amount  of 
weeding  ha9  any  effect  on  the  plants,  a9  they  spring  up 
again  in  a few  days.  Are  any  of  the  advertised  weed 
killers  of  use,  or  would  they  injure  the  vegetables?— Wind- 
mill. 

1997. — Cutting  down  a Holly,  &c.— I shall  be 
glad  to  learn  the  proper  time  for  cutting  down  an  over- 
grown variegated  standard  Holly,  15  feet  high,  at  a point 
3 feet  from  the  ground,  where  the  stem  is  3)  inches  thick, 
the  object  being  for  the  tree  to  shoot  out  afresh  round  the 
severed  part?  Also,  how  is  this  tree  propagated? — 
Lucerne. 

1998.  — Moving  a Passion-flower.  — I have 
splendid  White  Passion-flower  (Constance  Eliott).  For 
the  past  three  years  it  has  borne  hundreds  of  blossoms.  I 
want  to  remove  it  to  a wall  the  same  aspect  as  it  is  now  grow- 
ing on.  Will  someone  kindly  say  what  is  the  correct  time 
for  doing  so  ? I am  putting  a lean-to  greenhouse  where  it 
stands.— M.  B. 

1999. — Pegged  down  Roses  for  a bed.— I have 
a bed  about  7 feet  in  diameter  in  frontof  my  drawing-room 
window,  with  a sunny  aspect.  Would  these  be  too  untidy 
looking  for  the  position  ? What  are  the  best  kind  of  Roses 
for  the  purpose,  and  how  many  should  I require?  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  plant  bulbs  among  the  Roses  for  spring 
blooming  ?— Amateur. 

2000. — Potting  up  Carnation  layers.  — Will 
someone  please  to  inform  me  if  in  potting  up  Carnation 
layers  for  the  winter  it  is  best  to  plunge  the  pots  to  their 
rims  in  coal-ashes,  or  should  they  only  be  stood  on  a bed  ? 
Last  year  I plunged  them,  and  the  ashes  seemed  to  retain 
the  moisture  too  long,  and  I lost  a few  plants  I thought 
through  this. — South  Staffordshire. 

2001. — Veiteh’s  Virginian  Creeper.— I planted 
some  Virginian  Creeper  (Veitch’s)  last  April,  which  have 
not  commenced  clinging  to  the  wall  yet.  Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  whether  they  ought  to  have  done  so  by  this 
time,  also  if  any  especial  treatment  is  required  when 
planted?  The  foliage  looks  healthy,  but  shows  no  ten- 
dency to  cling  at  the  present. — M.  E.  G. 

2002. — “ Geraniums,”  Fuchsias,  &c.,  in  an 
unheated  greenhouse. — Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  if  I can  keep  “ Geraniums,"  Fuchsias,  &c.,  during  the 
winter  in  a small  greenhouse  (unheated)  if  I have  it 
thatched  with  straw,  leaving  the  window-  and  door  so 
thatched  that  they  can  be  opened  on  fine  days,  or  would 
a covering  of  mats  be  better  ?— Francesca. 

2003. — Nectarine  and  Peach-trees.— I have  two 
fruit-trees,  a Nectarine  and  Royal  George  Peach,  on  a 
south  wall,  good  position,  the  border  excavated  3 feet 
deep  and  4 feet  wide,  filled  with  good,  strong  red  loam  ; 
path  in  front ; subsoil,  clay.  Those  trees  were  blighted  a 
little  last  year,  but  very  badly  this— the  tops  of  the  young 
wood  covered  with  white  mould  and  the  Peaches  had 
large  white  spots  on  the  fruit.  None  of  the  fruits  from 
either  tree  fit  to  eat.  Lots  of  fruit  on  both  trees.  Garden 
in  a dry  position.  I gave  them  w-ater  when  the  fruit  began 
stoning.  Trees  planted  three  years  ago. —J.  C. 
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2004. — Fruit-trees  not  bearing.—  nave  six 
Pyramid  Pear-trees  and  several  Cherry,  Plum,  Apple,  and 
Bears  trained  to  a wall.  Most  of  thOBe  blossom  well, 
except  the  Plum,  but  do  not  fruit  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  1’earH,  which  fall  before  ripe.  Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  and  when  to  prune,  &c.  ? Soil  is  loam,.  fairly 
manured  ; abpect,  wall  facing  south-east,  close  to  river.— 
Ehmk,  Cork. 

2005. - White  Pseony.— My  White  Pavony  after  com- 
ing up  strongly  and  showing  numerous  flower-buds  con- 
tinually fails  to  develop  the  same,  which  shrivel  up  ami  fall 
off  I am  told  that  ants  are  partial  to  them,  and  should 
be  much  obliged  if  anyone  would  give  me  any  advice  on 
the  subject  ? These  insects  were  certainly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  to  me  the  appearance  was  more  like  failure 
from  cold. — Kitty. 

2006. — Grafting  Vines  — In  acold  vinery  I have  two 
or  three  inferior  Black  Hamburgh  Vines.  I propose  graft- 
ing them  with  some  other  kind.  At  what  time  and  how 
should  this  be  done  ? Should  the  graft  be  covered  with 
wet  Moss  or  clay  ? What  kind  is  recommended  for  the 
Hamburgh  stock  ? Would  grafting  improve  the  Madres- 
field  Court  Grape  ? The  stocks  are  rather  larger  than  a 
man’s  thumb. — II.  II. 

2007. — Lawn  turning  brown.— I had  new  turf 
for  my  lawn  last  year,  digging  in  the  old  and  putting  the 
new  upon  it.  It  has  grown  well,  but  it  turns  brown  and 
dies  off  in  small  patches,  varying  from  about  6 inches  to  a 
foot  in  length.  This  is  without  any  ostensible  reason, 
except  that  the  patches  seem  to  appear  after  mowing  with 
the  machine.  Will  someone  kindly  throw  any  light  upon 
the  matter  ?— W.  P.  S. 

2008. — Plants  in  an  unheated  greenhouse.— 

I have  an  unheated  greenhouse,  and  wish  to  grow  Gladiolus 
The  Bride,  Freesias,  Tritonias,  Babianas,  Sparaxis,  and 
Ixias  in  pots  for  early  blooming.  Can  all  these  flowers  be 
made  into  gentlemen’s  button-hole  bouquets?  Will  some- 
one kindly  give  me  full  particulars  as  to  their  culture, 
especially  as  to  best  time  to  plant,  and  number  of  bulbs 
to  put  in  each  pot  ?— Prospect  House. 

2009. — Forcing  bulbs.— I have  potted  up  bulbs  of 
Roman  and  other  Hyacinths,  Paper-White  and  Roman 
Narcissi,  as  also  a number  of  early  Tulips.  They  are 
plunged  in  fibre  in  the  open.  I wish  to  force  some  of 
them.  Could  I utilise  one  of  Toope’s  propagators  for  the 
purpose  ? The  propagator  stands  in  a spare  room.  If  so, 
particulars  as  to  requisite  bottom-heat,  ventilation,  and 
general  management  would  be  much  esteemed. — Boris. 

2010. — White-fly  on  Tomatoes,  &c.— As  my 
Tomato-house  is  so  infested  with  white-fly  now  after 
planting  it  afresh  with  young  plants  coming  into  bloom, 
as  either  smoking  or  syringing  does  hurt  the  setting  of 
the  fruit,  and  I am  afraid  if  the  house  is  not  cleared  of 
them  now  I shall  be  troubled  all  next  summer,  had  I 
better  clear  the  house  of  everything  and  make  up  Mush- 
room-beds?  If  so,  how  is  the  best  way  to  manage,  as  it  is 
well  heated  with  pipes  ?— Constant  Reader. 

2011. — Wall  Roses.— I am  growing  a Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  also  a Reine  Marie  Henriette  Rose,  on  a south-west 
wall,  and  am  disappointed  to  find  that  when  the  blooms 
become  fully  expanded  they  gradually  fade  to  a dull 
magenta  colour,  the  former  more  especially  so,  and  I am 
told  the  Waltham  Climbers  are  likewise  disappointing  in 
this  respect.  I shall  feel  much  obliged  to  know  whether 
there  are  other  bright-crimson  Climbing  Roses  of  beBt 
kinds  that  retain  their  original  colour?— M.  E.  G. 

2012. — Plants,  <Stc.,  for  a bazaar  — I am  going  to 
take  a flower  and  refreshment  stall  at  a bazaar  in  the  third 
week  in  November,  and  should  be  very  much  obliged  if 
someone  would  kindly  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
way  of  Ferns  or  flowers  that  I could  now  prepare  for  it  ? 

I think  small  Ferns  would  make  a show  and  sell  well,  and 
I also  w ant  some  hanging-baskets  with  Ferns  in  them  for 
decoration.  I should  be  very  much  obliged  for  any  hints, 
and  to  have  them  as  early  as  possible  ? I have  a small 

reenhouse. — W.  A.  L. 

2013. — Management  of  a tennis-lawn  — Will 
someone  kindly  enlighten  me  on  the  following  matter  of 
tennis-lawn  management : One  part  of  the  lawn  is  badly- 
overgrown  with  Daisies  and  Plantains.  Should  these  roots 
be  forked  up  and  Grass-seed  sown  now  and  in  the  early 
spring  ? I have  heard  that  the  Grass-seed  may  be  steeped 
in  paraffin  oil  for  about  quarter  of  an  hour,  dried  and 
sown,  and  the  birds  will  not  touch  it.  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  if  this  is  correct,  and  if  this  treatment  is  noil- 
injurious  to  the  seeds,  as  the  bulk  of  the  Grass-seed  I had 
sown  in  spring  was  eaten  by  the  birds?— Duffer. 

2014. — Training  and  pruning  Vines,  &c.— The 
Vines  in  a vinery  I have  lately  acquired  have  been  trained 
on  a method,  half  way,  as  it  were,  between  the  “long 
rod  ” and  the  “ extension  ” systems— in  fact,  a little  of  each. 
The  rods,  though  mostly  young  wood,  do  not  bear  well. 
My  gardener  says  they  would  bear  better  if  most  of  the 
rods  were  cut  off  and  reduced  to,  say,  two  rods  on  a Vine, 
or  even  one,  on  the  “ spur  system.”  They  are  thirty  years 
old.  Is  my  gardener’s  suggestion  a good  one,  or  would  it 
be  too  severe  a check  to  the  Vines  ? Can  a White  Muscat 
be  grown  in  the  same  house  as  Black  Ilamburghs  with 
any  chance  of  success  ?— Enquirer. 

2015. — Pontederia  or  Pondelaria  (an  aquatic 
flowering  plant).— Mr  Loudon  says  plant  in  rich  loam, 
and  keep  the  cistern  lilled  up  with  water.  A friend,  in  send- 
ing a plant  from  Florida,  says,  plant  by  filling  a tub  three 
parts  with  soil  and  one  part  water,  and  drop  the  plant  on 
the  water,  and  its  roots  will  go  down  into  the  mud.  This  is 
done— the  tub  is  without  holes  in  the  bottom,  but  the 
water  leaks  out— the  root  was  laid  on  the  mud  when  the 
water  subsided,  and  was  then  covered  with  earth  and  re- 
tilled with  water.  This  has  now  gone  through.  It  will 
stand  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  through  the  winter.  Is 
it  necessary  to  give  more  water  than  sufficient  to  keep  the 
earth  in  a muddy  state  ?— Ciiarles  Ellis,  Lyme  Regis. 

2016. — Treatment  of  a Passion-flower.— I have 
a Passion-flower  (Passiflora  cmrulea)  growing  in  a box,  like 
those  used  for  pricking  out  plants  in  in  my  greenhouse, 
facing  south.  It  has  had  one  flow  er  on  it,  and  several  buds 
are  coming  on  near  every  leaf  on  one  shoot,  aud  I want  to 
know  how  I should  treat  it  afterwards  ? Should  it  be  cut 
down  or  not  ? It  is  not  trained  to  the  wall,  but  there  are 
two  pieces  of  stick  supporting  it.  It  was  only  put  in  this 
spring,  and  was  then  about  1 foot  high.  Now  there  are 
two  or  three  shoots,  each  about  1 yard  long.  Would  it  do 
to  go  outdoors  in  spring,  or  will  it  grow  indoors  with 


Tomatoes  ? A hot-water  pipe  runs  under  the  stage,  but  I 
could  move  the  plant  to  the  side  where  there  is  no  pipe. — 
F.  M.  A. 

2017. — Peaches  falling  off  — I thank  “J.  C.  O.” 
for  answering  my  question,  No.  1884,  published  in  Gar- 
de.mno,  October  1,  and  as  he  asks  a question,  I gladly 
reply.  The  great  majority  of  the  Peaches  (Hale’s  Early), 
as  I before  stated,  fell  off  when  about  the  size  of  owls’ 
eggs,  but  the  ten  or  twelve  that  kept  on,  their  circumfer- 
ence was  quite  10  inches  to  11  inches,  or  rather  more.  All 
my  trees  (Nectarine  and  Peach)  and  Vine-borders  have  a 
good  dressing  of  lime  on  them  every  year  about  December, 
and  with  regard  to  watering,  all  I can  say  is,  that  has  been 
my  practice  for  now  some  ten  years,  and  that  advice  was 
given  by  a thoroughly  practical  gardener,  and  my  crop  of 
fruit  has  always  been  (bar  this  particular  sort)  most  satis- 
factory, both  as  to  quality,  quantity,  and  good  flavour.— 
Perplexed  Amateur. 

2018. — Heating  a Cucumber-house  — My  lean-to 
house,  in  which  I grow  Cucumbers,  is  at  present  heated 
by  a Hue,  but  each  year  it  gets  worse,  and  this  j ear  was 
nearly'  a failure,  so  I want  to  alter  it  and  heat  it  with  hot 
water.  It  is  30  feet  long,  9 feet  wide,  back  wall  91  feet 
high,  front  4i  feet.  It  runs  east  and  west,  with  the  door 
at  the  north-east  corner,  and  the  stoke-hole  at  the  south- 
west corner.  I should  like  a saddle  boiler,  and  want  to 
know  how  much  4-inch  piping  it  would  take  to  heat  it  up 
to  60  degs.  in  winter,  and  would  the  same  pipes  give  sutii- 
cient  bottom-heat  by  running  them  under  the  bed  along 
the  front  of  the  house  ? From  the  bottom  of  the  stoke- 
hole, which  is  on  the  rock,  to  the  under  part  of  the  bed  on 
which  I plant  the  Cucumbers,  is  only  41  feet.  Does  it 
usually  take  more  than  that  from  the  stoke-hole  to  the  top 
of  the  pipes  ? If  “ B.  C.  R.”  or  anyone  else  would  kindly 
assist  me  by  giving  the  needful  information,  I should  feel 
greatly  obliged  ?— One  in  a Fix. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
anstvers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

2019. — Odontoglossum  seedlings  (J.  R.  T.).— 
This  gentleman  asks  me  if  I know  whether  a former  corres- 
pondent, signing  herself  “ Tiny  Tim,”  has  been  successful 
in  getting  any  of  these  to  grow  ? I cannot  say,  not  having 
heard  from  “Tiny  Tim”  for  a longtime.  Some  seed  sent  me 
from  that  person  has  not  yielded  any  visible  results,  and  if 
the  sender  has  been  successful  perhaps  we  may  hear  of 
it.— M.  B. 

2020. — Truffles  ( J . Marchant).  — The  tubers  sent, 
which  you  sav  were  got  from  a wood  on  your  estate,  are  the 
common  Truffle,  and  though  so  few  in  number,  proved  a 
great  delicacy  when  cooked.  You  should  endeavour  to 
collect  them.  I do  not  know  if  the  cultivation  of  the 
Truffle  has  been  successfully  managed  in  this  country,  but 
they  are  very  agreeable,  and  if  it  is  possible  should  be  per- 
severed with.— J.  J. 

2021. — Gesneras  (G.  B.).—  The  leaves  sent  are  much 
infested  with  mealy-bug,  and  this  completely  destroys 
their  leaf  beauty,  and  you  must  carefully  wash  it  off, 
and  must  put  up  with  the  damaged  appearance  of  the 
foliage  this  season— there  is  no  help  for  it.  You  must  have 
sadly  neglected  them,  and,  besides,  your  stove  must  be 
infested  with  this  sad  pest.  Sending  the  leaves  in  such  a 
state  looks  as  if  you  were  ignorant  of  it.  You  must,  how- 
ever, clear  it  out,  and  at  the  next  potting  do  not  let  them 
get  into  such  a state  again.— J.  J. 

2022. — Potting  stove  Ferns  (II.  IF. J.— You  ask 
when  you  may  pot  several  choice  kind  of  Ferns?  Now, 
my  opinion  is  that  you  may  pot  them  whenever  you  chose. 
Spring  is  the  best  time  for  this,  and  then  you  may  give 
them  larger  shifts  than  should  be  done  at  this  season ; but 
I have  found  more  harm  done  by  trying  to  keep  them  on 
in  small  pots  than  in  shifting  at  any  season.  One  of  the 
kinds  you  name,  Asplenium  formosum,  thirty  odd  years 
ago  was  a rare  plant.  Two  of  these  came  to  me  in  the 
beginning  of  November  in  tiny  thumb-pots  full  of  roots. 
One  of  these  I shifted  into  a large  60,  and  it  grew  and  was 
a nice  sized  plant  by  the  following  April,  whilst  the  other 
one  was  scarcely  any  bigger,  so  that  I say  pot  them  when 
you  like ; but  do  not  give  them  such  large  pots  at  this 
season  as  you  would  in  the  spring.— J.  J. 

2023.  — Calanthes. — A.  B.  and  T.  J.  ask  questions 
respecting  these  plants.  The  first-named  enquires  for  the 
proper  winter  temperature  for  them,  and  if  Cuelogyne 
cristata  may  be  grown  in  the  same  house?  Y'es,  it  may- 
be so  grown.  Calanthes  are  divided  into  two  very 
distinct  sections,  one  being  evergreen  and  the  other 
deciduous  ; iudeed,  Reichenbach  separated  the  deciduous 
kinds  under  the  name  of  Preptanthe,  but  the  name  never 
became  a popular  one  with  the  English  Orchid-growers. 
These  should  be  grown  in  the  East  Indian  house  in  the 
summer  time,  aud  they  require  a fair  amount  of  water 
during  the  growing  season  ; but  after  the  flowering  is  past 
they  may  be  rested  quietly  and  dry,  but  the  evergreen 
kinds  require  to  be  kept  in  the  East  Indian  house  through 
the  winter,  the  temperature  not  falling  below  60  degs.  in 
the  winter.  I think  the  above  notes  will  answer  all  the 
queries  of  “ T.  J.”  and  “ A.  B.,”  but  if  there  has  been 
anything  overlooked,  then  write  asking  again,  when  it 
shall  receive  the  best  attention  of— M.  B. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

,*.  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Garden-ins  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Straiid,  London,  F.C. 
Names  of  plants.—  J.  R.  Ludlow.— Linaria  Cymba- 

laria. Berkshire  Hurt.  Soc.  (Secretary J.— 1,  Saxifraga 

umbrosa  ; 2,  S.  hypnoides  ; 3,  S.  cuneifolia  ; 4,  S.  trifur- 
cata  ; 5,  S.  rotundifolia  ; 6,  S.  geurn  ; 7.  Sedum  hybridum  ; 
8,  S.  oppositifolium  ; 9,  S.  reflexum  ; 10,  S.  rupestre  ; 11, 

S.  evaneum  ; 12,  S.  rupestre  var. F.M.A.—  The  leaf  sent 

looks  like  that  of  a Passion-flower,  and  the  other  specimen 
may  be  a Plumbago,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine 

accurately  from  such  scanty  materials. Bath.— I, 

Cypripedium  insigne  ; 2,  Adiantum  Farleyense  ; 3,  Pteris 
serrulata  var.  ; 4,  Habrothamnus  elegans ; 5,  Grevillea 
robusta  : 6,  Looks  like  a Cuphea,  but  specimen  was  dried 
up. Experienced.— A pretty  variegated  leav  ed  Viola. 


Name  it  what  you  like. St.  George.— Spiraea  Douglasi. 

Ilolt.  Greening. — Sedum  Telephium. Curious.— 

Syrian  Mallow  (Hibiscus  syriacus). Omega.  — Lilium 

speciosum  album,  not  L.  auratum. 

Naming  fruit  — Readers  who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  varieties  at  a time,  and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  Unpaid  parcels  will  be 
refused.  Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  J7, 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  fruit. — Rev.  G.  R.  Hadow. — Cannot  name 

the  Apples  from  single  specimens. Joseph  Leaver. — 

Pear  Winter  N'elis.  Other  specimen,  berries  of  the  White 
Beam-tree  (Pyrus  Aria).- — Eli  Pitt.— Apples  : 1,  Warner's 
King  ; 2,  Cellini. -C.W.D.— Cannot  name  from  poor  sin- 
gle specimen. T.  B.— Poor  single  specimens  of  Apples  we 

cannot  name. J.  B.  P. — 1,  Pear  Williams’  Bon  Chre- 

tien ; 2,  Apple  Yellow  Ingestrie  apparently.  Other  speci- 
mens rotten. A.  B.  C.— Grape  “ Buckland Sweetwater." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  wi 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under, 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Mr.  Chas.  Brown,  Leicester.— Apply  to  Messrs.  JameB 

Veitch  & Sons,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

Curious.— A pretty  but  not  in  any  way  remarkable 
Gloxinia  flower.  Many  better  ones  are  now  in  commerce. 

A.  R.— All  the  things  named,  with  the  exception  of 

the  Melon,  can  be  shown  in  a collection  of  vegetables.  The 
Melon  must  go  in  a fruit  class.  Tomatoes,  of  course,  are 

fruit,  but  they  can  always  be  shown  with  vegetables. 

II.  McR.— Plums  do  occasionally  produce  clusters  of  late 
flowers  and  set  small  fruit. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS, 

2024. — Oross-bred  fowls.— Will  “ Doulting”  kindly 
give  me  a description  of  a good  cross-bred  Langshan- 
Minorca  pullet?  And  please  say  whether  the  breed  are 
good  layers  or  not,  also  the  colour  of  the  eggs?— An 
Eleven  Y’ears’  Subscriber. 

2025. — A lame  Peacock. — I have  a Peacock  who  is 
very  lame.  The  feet  are  swollen,  almost  like  large  blisters, 
between  the  claws.  Will  someone  kindly*  tell  me  the 
cause,  and  if  there  is  any  remedy  ? I think  he  is  worse  in 
wet  weather. — E.  W. 

A hint  on  fattening  Turkeys.— It  is 

best  to  fasten  up  young  Turkeys  whilst  they  are 
being  fattened.  They  are  prepared  for  sale  at 
less  expense,  because  less  food  will  suffice,  and 
the  old  birds  are  kept  in  store  condition  instead 
of  being  fattened  with  their  offspring.  When 
Turkeys  are  fattened  out-of-doors  the  parent  birds 
eat  their  share  of  the  food  and  are  thus  fattened 
as  well.  This  is  decidedly  a waste  of  valuable 
material,  because  the  birds  are  again  allowed  to 
become  poor  as  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  killed 
off.— D. 


BIRDS. 

2026.— Food  for  African  grey  Parrot  — Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  food  for  an  African 
grey  Parrot  ? I had  one  which  cared  for  nothing  but  bread 
and’  milk,  and  it  died.  I have  now  another  one,  which 
will  eat  nothing  but  Maize  and  dried  Rice.  I am  anxious 
to  know  if  this  kind  of  food  suits  them  ?— Novice. 

1964.  —Grey  Parrot.— I am  afraid  you  will 
discover  that  you  have  made  a mistake  at  the 
start  in  purchasing  a young  bird.  Most  of  the 
newly-imported  young  grey  Parrots  have  poor 
constitutions,  and,  consequently,  die.  Rub  a 
little  vaseline  on  the  bare  place  in  its  neck.  If 
very  young  its  seeds  will  have  to  he  given  to  it 
boiled  soft.  The  regular  food  for  grey  Parrots 
should  be  Indian  Corn  (boiled  soft),  Hemp, 
Oats,  Sunflower-seed,  raw  Carrots,  Pears,  Figs 
or  Cherries,  and  stale  crusts  of  bread.  Strained 
boiled  Rice  or  Potato  may  be  given  occasionally. 
— A.  G.  Butler. 

1965. — An  Australian  Cockatoo-It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  foot  is  paralysed  from  old  age.  I have 
seen  a son?  Thrush  in  this  condition,  and  I was  informed 
that  it  had  been  so  for  several  years. — A.  G.  Bi  tlbr. 


1776.— Mountain  Ask  kerry  jelly. — 

Take  an  equal  weight  of  berries  and  Apples,  slice 
the  Apples  without  paring  or  coring,  put  them 
into  the  pan  with  the  berries,  and  sufficient  water 
to  cover  the  fruit,  warm  slowly  till  they  bruise 
with  a wooden  spoon  and  pass  them  through  a 
sieve;  after  that,  strain  through  muslin.  Boil 
with  a pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  juice,  to 
the  thickness  desired.  It  keeps  better  when 
thick. — M.  W. 


NOTICE.—  All  interested  in  Cottage  Homes 
are  invited  to  assist  in  making  known  Cottage 
Gardening.  The  Publishers  will  be  pleased  to 
forward  for  this  purpose  Specimen  Copies,  free 
of  charge,  on  application , 
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ROSES. 

AUTUMN  ROSES. 

Although  June  may  be  truly  called  the  time 
of  Roses,  I question  if  there  are  any  more  beau- 
tiful than  those  that  expand  during  the  still 
warm  days  of  autumn.  We  may  not  get  the 
intense  colouring  of  the  summer  Roses,  hut  for 
beautiful  buds  and  half-expanded  blossoms  that 
last  a long  time  in  perfection,  give  me  the  Roses 
of  that  time.  I have  lately  had  quite  a wealth  of 
bloom,  amongst  which  the  most  conspicuous  are 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  a truly  lovely  Rose, 
that  is  seen  at  no  other  season  so  good  as  now. 
It  does  with  me  best  as  a bush,  and  the 
vigorous  shoots  that  spring  up  in  summer 
are  now  covered  with  lovely  pale  flesh- 
coloured  blooms  of  beautiful  form.  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  always  a suie  and  free  bloomer, 
has  this  season,  thanks  to  abundant  rains,  given 
us  an  extra  supply  of  late  bloom,  even  finer  in 
size  and  far  deeper  in  colour  than  its  summer 
crop  ; in  fact,  this  Rose  varies  greatly  not  only 
with  the  season,  but  whether  grown  in  the  open, 
or  under  glass,  or  on  a wall.  Celine  Forestier 
is  a lovely  little  autumn  Rose,  capital  for 
button-holes  in  half-expanded  bud  state. 
Waltham  Hybrid  gives  good  dark-coloured 
Roses  as  companions  to  the  above,  and  is,  with 
me,  better  in  autumn  than  summer.  China  and 
Tea  Rises  have  lately  been  a mass  of  bloom, 
which,  although  small  by  comparison  with  the 
Hyl  ri  l Perpetuals,  make  up  by  their  extra 
number  a glorious  show  in  the  mass.  Beds  cf 
the  lommon  Crimson  or  Pink  China  Roses 
have,  for  some  time  past,  been  ablaze  with 
colour,  and  promise  to  continue  so  as  long  as  the 
v eatln  r permits.  J. 


Roses  in  suburban  gardens  —You 

were  good  enough  last  year  to  insert  a note  from 
me  on  Roses  in  suburban  gardens,  in  which  I 
hazarded  the  theory  that  standards  often  do 
better  than  dwarfs  under  such  conditions — 
mainly  for  two  reasons  : In  suburban  gardens 
there  is  usually  much  less  sunshine  than  in  those 
in  the  country  ; smoke  aLd  cloud  make  the 
actual  hours  of  sunshine  less,  while  the  proximity 
of  hedges,  buildings,  and  trees  often  seriously 
diminish  wliat  there  is.  Under  these  conditions 
I find  not  only  standard  Roses,  but  other  tall 
pilants  do  better  than  dwarf  ones.  The  reason, 
I think,  is  not  far  to  seek.  These  tall  plants  are 
not  so  much  exposed  to  the  draughts  andcurreuts 
of  air  which  come  whistling  through  the  thin 
part  of  the  hedge  near  the  ground,  and  they  get 
considerably  more  sunshine  3 feet  or  4 feet  from 
the  ground.  The  second  reason  is  that  the  soil 
in  such  gardens  is  often  cold  and  damp,  owing 
to  the  lessened  sun  power,  or  to  the  fact  that 
the  natural  drainage  is  often  interfered  with  by 
buildings,  and  therefore  under  such  circum- 
stances the  standards  on  the  Brier  do  better 
than  the  dwarfs  on  the  Manetti.  This  year, 
having  been  a more  f .vourable  season  for  Roses, 
the  difference  between  the  two  is  not  quite  so 
marked  as  it  was  last  year.  Still,  the  difference 
holds  in  favour  of  the  standards  ; they  have 


borne  more  abundant  floweis  of  a more  perfect 
character,  and  have  ripened,  and  brought  them 
to  perfection  better  than  the  best  of  the  dwarfs. 
Many  of  the  latter  have  had  unopened  buds.  I 
do  not  remember  an  instance  of  this  in  the 
standards.  Mrs.  John  Laing  and  Baroness 
Rothschild  have  distinguished  themselves  as 
first-class  town  Roses.  Captain  Christy  did 
well  with  me  the  first  year,  but  it  has  fallen 
off,  as  I hear  it  has  done  elsewhere  under  simi- 
lar conditions.  Some  of  our  masters — the 
nursery  mm—  say  we  must  not  dictate  what 
stock  our  Roses  shall  he  on,  but  should  take 
what  they  send  us,  and  he  thankful  they  know 
so  well  what  is  good  for  us  ; hut  I take  leave  to 
say  that  I doubt  if  any  of  them  have  ever  grown 
Roses  so  near  a smoky  city  as  some  of  us 
amateurs  are  struggling  to  do.  As  the  result 
of  my  experience,  I mean  to  keep  to  the  Brier, 
though  I shall  try  more  dwarfs  on  it  to  get  a 
fair  comparison. — II.  If.,  Edgbaaton. 


1999.— Pegged-down  Roses  for  a bed. 

— “Amateur’'  need  not  fear  that  these  will  be 
in  the  least  untidy  ; they  make,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
neatest  of  Rose-beds  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
season.  Any  kinds  of  Rose  that  make  a long 
growth  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  whether  they 
be  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  or  Noisettes,  are 
eminently  su  table  for  pegging-down.  Ten  to 
twelve  plants  might  be  used.  It  would  have 
a good  effect  to  plant  bulbs  among  them  for  the 
first  season,  as  you  would  have  to  cut  the  Roses 
hack  hard  to  make  them  produce  strong  growth 
for  the  next  j ear.  After  this,  bulbs  would  not 
be  suitable,  hs  they  would  be  under  the  hushes 
too  much.  Refer  to  the  many  answers  given  re 
'T’E'O'ed-down  Roses  in  these  pages  recently. — 

P.  u. 

1978  — Mareclial  Niel  Rose  in  a green- 
house.— You  propose  planting  a Rose  where 
the  roots  will  have  the  heat  from  a kitchen 
range.  This  will  not  answer  if  the  heat  is  at 
all  over  6.5  degs.  to  70  degs.  I would  ascertain 
this  first.  You  must  also  take  great  precaution 
that  the  roots  are  kept  sufficiently  moist  with- 
out being  overwet.  Water  most  thoroughly 
whenever  necessary,  as  it  is  the  deeper  roots 
which  are  likely  to  suffer  most.  If  you  procure 
a Rose  in  a pot  you  may  plant  it  at  any  time  of 
the  year  ; but  if  the  plant  be  from  the  open 
ground  the  present  time  will  do  vi  ry  well. 
Make  the  ground  fairly  good  without  being 
overrich,  and  be  sure  to  dig  it  deeply  and 
thoroughly  incorporate  any  manure  you  may 
add  among  the  whole  of  the  compost  — P.  U. 

1697. — Mildew-proof  Roses  — There  is 
only  one  Rose  known  to  me  as  being  mildew- 
proof,  that  is  Ulrich  Brunner.  Mildew  is  a 
terrible  disease  among  Roses,  and  affects  them 
all  more  or  less.  The  varieties  that  may  be 
called  nearly  mildew-proof  are  so  numerous  that 
I think  it  best  to  name  a few  that  are  more  par- 
ticularly subject  to  this  fungoid  disease. 
Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  Her  Majesty.  Yiolette 
Bouyer,  and  Innocente  Pirola  are  very  subject 
to  it.  Other  kinds  are  not  unrs  rally  so,  and  if 
carefully  grown  under  glass  there  ought  to  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  plants  clear  of 
mildew.  As  this  disease  or  blight  is  brought  on 


and  fostered  by  atmospheric  changes,  and  the 
extremes  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  there  is  little 
can  he  done  out-of-doors,  except  to  check  it  as 
much  as  possible  by  a timely  use  of  the  remedies 
so  frequently  advised  in  Gardening.  The 
causes  of  mildew  are  under  control  when  Roses 
are  cultivated  under  glass. — P.  U. 

2011  —Wall  Roses  —This  is  a disappoint- 
ing failing  among  the  red-coloured  Teas,  and  I 
think  they  lose  their  fresh  colours  sooner  than 
any  other  Roses.  All  Red  Roses  do  so  more  or 
less,  and  I cannot  recommend  any  red  climbing 
variety  less  likely  to  do  so  than  the  two  you 
name.  Try  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Gloire  de  Mar- 
gottin,  Duke  of  Teck,  General  Jacqueminot,  and 
others  of  the  strong  Hybrid  Perpetuils.  These 
are  not  exactly  climbers  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  two  you  name,  hut  they  grow  very  strong, 
and  hold  their  colours  remarkably  well. — F.  U. 

1987.— Tea  Roses  for  button  holes  — 

Treat  these  in  the  same  manner  as  other  dwarf- 
growing  varieties.  The  present  is  an  excellent 
time  for  potting  if  plants  are  to  be  chosen  from 
the  open  ground.  In  that  case  you  had  much 
better  use  rather  small  plants  and  pots,  as  the 
wood  made  while  under  pot  culture  is  far  more 
valuable  than  any  made  in  the  open  ground. 
Strong  wood  upon  plants  from  the  open  rarely 
stand  long,  as  it  has  lost  so  many  of  the  roots 
that  should  support  it  through  the  remova1. 
Pot  firmly,  and  give  most  efficient  drainage. 
Stand  in  a cool  pit  or  frame,  and  fully  expose 
to  all  weather  except  frosts.  Keep  the  wood 
well  syringed  to  maintain  its  plumpness  as  much 
as  possible.  About  February  ycu  may  piune 
and  introduce  into  jourcool-house,  allowing  them 
to  come  on  at  will,  but  endeavouring  to  retard 
growth  as  much  as  possible  without  giving 
actual  checks.  It  would  be  better  to  purchase 
small  plants  in  pots,  and  shift  these  on  into 
larger  sizes  in  February,  afterwards  giving  them 
the  same  treatment  as  advised.  These  plants 
would  have  less  wood  than  those  from  the  open 
ground,  but  all  of  it  would  mature  and  be  much 
more  serviceable,  producing  double  the  bloom, 
and  being  more  amenable  to  slight  forcing  if 
desired. — P.  U. 

1990.— Roses  in  a vinery.— Yes,  the 
mildew  that  attacks  Roses  is,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  same  as  that  which  attacks  the  A ine. 
Each  is  brought  ou  by  the  same  neglect  in  air 
and  watering,  so  that  that  need  not  he  any  draw- 
back to  your  growing  Roses  on  your  wal. 
When  the  Vines  are  in  full  leaf,  and  have  grown 
to  full  size,  I am  afraid  they  would  make  ihe 
wall  too  shady  at  the  very  time  that  the  Roses 
would  be  requiring  all  the  light  and  sun  possible. 
Until  the  Vines  shade  the  wall  too  much  j ou  can 
grow  Roses  to  perfection  on  it,  and  with  very 
little  trouble.  Choose  such  sorts  as  Marechal 
Niel,  Henriette  de  Beauveau,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
W.  A.  Richardson,  Climbing  Niplietos,  Reine 
M.  Henriette,  &c.  All  these  varieties  flower 
very  freely  indeed  upon  their  long  growths  of 
the  previous  year.  — P.  U. 

1989.— Roses  in  a greenhouse.— You  cannot  pcs- 
sibly  have  a better  Rose  for } our  purpose  than  Reine  Mane 
Henriette  if  the  space  available  is  on  a wall.  General 
Jacqueminot  will  give  you  mote  dark-crimson  Roses  than 
any  other  kind  if  you  want  a dwarf  grower.  This  is  also 
exceedingly  sweet-scented. — P.  U. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Chrysanthemums  will  now  or  shortly  be  the  leading 
feature  in  many  conservatories,  and  should  be  grouped  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  strong  points  of  each  variety.  As 
grown  to  produce  large  flowers,  the  plants  will  be  too 
lofty  to  place  on  stages  ; they  will  look  best  grouped  around 
specimen  Camellias,  Tree-Ferns,  or  Palms  in  the  borders, 
finishing  each  group  with  dwarf  plants  so  as  to  hide  the 
legs  of  the  plants  behind.  This  is  the  one  feature  of  the 
specimen  bloom  plants  f dislike  ; they  are  undoubtedly 
very  leggy,  and  sometimes  when  the  blossoms  are  at  the  ends 
of  stems  6 feel,  or  more  high  one  cannot  admire  them  quite 
so  well.  However,  there  are  plenty  of  plants  which  may 
be  pinched  in  to  produce  blossoms  more  freely,  and  these 
are  more  useful  for  conservatory  and  house  decoration. 
Whilst  the  Chrysanthemums  form  the  leading  idea  in  the 
conservatory,  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  interior  of 
the  house  should  be  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Only  just  a little  fire-heat  will  be  required  to  dispel 
damp,  and  keep  the  air  in  circulation,  ven  tilation being  given 
freely  during  the  day,  and  not  altogether  closed  at  night 
unless  frosty  or  wet.  The  conservatory  now  should  be  at  its 
gayest  period,  as,  besides  Chrysanthemums,  there  may  be 
groups  of  autumn-flowering  Heaths,  Zonal  “ Geraniums,” 
Bouvardias,  Scarborough  Lilies,  and  the  other  day  1 saw  a 
group  of  White  Dahlias  in  pots  mixed  with  Ferns  in  a con- 
servatory, which  although  rather  heavy  were  at  least 
fresh  looking.  Early-struck  Tree-Carnations  will  soon  be 
coming  on.  Wall  plants  and  climbers  will  also  in  lofty 
houses  form  an  appropriate  setting  to  the  groups  of  plants 
beneath.  The  White  Lapageria  is  getting  plentiful  and 
cheap  enough  to  find  its  way  in  combination  with  the 
red  variety  into  every  conservatory.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
cultivate  if  planted  in  well  drained  turfy  soil,  the  chief 
part  of  which  should  be  peat.  Cyclamens  and  Primulas 
must  not  be  left  in  cold-frames  now.  The  frost  may  not 
hurt  them  if  covered  with  mats  at  night,  but  the  damp 
probably  will ; at  any  rate,  they  will  do  better  in  a light 
house.  Cleanliness  is  in  every  way  very  important  at  all 
times,  but  especially  now,  when  the  least  delay  may  lead 
to  serious  injury.  Clean  pots,  clean  foliage,  and  a pure 
atmosphere  are  necessary  to  perfect  health.  Watering  is 
important  work  always,  and  should  not  at  this  season  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  boys  or  persons  with  limited  experi- 
ence, as  more  depends  upon  judgment  in  watering  than 
any  other  matter  till  the  spring  comes  again. 

Stove. 

Whilst  some  things,  such  as  Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  Achi- 
menes,  &c.,  have  finished  their  work  and  are  going  to  rest, 
others  are  coming  to  the  front.  Among  climbing  plant, 
which  are  or  might  be  had  in  blossom  now  are  the  Scarlet 
Passion  - flower  (P.  princeps);  Ipomaea  Horsfalliaj,  very 
bright— though  the  flowers  only  last  one  day,  a succession 
opens  every  morning ; Hexacentres  mysoriensis  when 
planted  out  in  a good  border  of  peat  is  an  interesting 
plant,  the  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  on  long  thread-like 
stems  ; Thyrsacanthus  rutilans  planted  out  and  trained  up 
a rafter  will  prove  very  attractive.  In  this  case  also  the 
red  flowers  are  borne  on  long  pliant  drooping  stems.  This 
is  not  a climbing  plant,  though  it  may  be  made  to  grow 
up  a pillar  or  rafter.  The  Thyrsacanthus  will  flower  in  a 
young  state  in  pots  of  6 inches  or  7 inches  in  diameter. 
Cuttings  rooted  in  spring  will  make  flowering  plants  in 
November,  and  also  Jasminum  gracillimum  will  be  open- 
ing its  fragrant  blossoms  now.  No  one  with  a stove  should 
be’  without  this  beautiful  Jasmine  ; it  is,  I think,  more 
valuable  than  the  Gardenia,  sometimes  called  the  Cape 
Jasmine.  Rivina  humilis  and  Ardisia  crenulata  are 
interesting  berry-bearing  plants,  easy  to  raise,  and  grow 
into  a decorative  size,  especially  the  former,  which  often 
springs  up  from  the  scattered  berries  in  the  stove.  Where 
“ Summer-cloud”  or  other  permanent  shading  materials 
have  been  used,  every  vestige  should  be  washed  off  now, 
as  all  the  light  will  be  required.  Cypripediums  in  variety 
and  other  winter-flowering  Orchids  will  soon  be  throwing 
up  their  blossoms,  which  will  be  valuable  for  cutting,  or 
the  plants  may  be  moved  to  the  rooms  if  kept  free  from 
draughty  situations,  and  occasionally  returned  to  the 
stove  to  recruit.  Avoid  very  high  night  temperatures ; 
65  degs.  need  not  be  exceeded. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

In  a well-constructed  house  plants  will  be  safe  from  frost 
for  some  lime  yet,  though  where  there  is  only  one  house, 
and  that  without  any  means  of  heating,  I do  not  see  the 
wisdom  of  growing  tender  plants  at  all  ; some  of  the 
Australian  plants  may  be  grown  with  only  the  protection 
of  a glass  roof  in  a sheltered  garden.  There  are  often 
several  degrees  of  difference  in  the  temperature  of  a well- 
sheltered  garden  and  a position  that  is  much  exposed.  In 
the  one  many  plants  may  be  grown  that  would  perish  in 
the  other,  and  if  a glass-house  is  built  in  the  former,  even 
if  not  heated,  many  plants  may  be  grown  that  would  perish 
if  left  altogether  in  the  open  air.  Dracasna  indivisa, 
Chamierops  Fortunei  (Fan  Palm),  Blue  Gum-tree,  Myrtle, 
Phormium  tenax  (New  Zealand  Flax),  and  among  flower- 
ing plants  Indian  Rhododendrons  will  be  charming.  I 
think  in  nearly  all  oases  the  unheated  greenhouse  should 
be  without  stages,  as  plants  planted  or  plunged  in  the 
ground  will  bear  more  frost,  and  will  require  less  labour  in 
watering.  The  borders  in  a good-sized  house  may  be 
artistically  designed  with  a shady  corner  for  rockwork  and 
Ferns.  There  are  some  beautiful  things  among  hardy 
exotic  Ferns,  and  not  a few  of  our  British  Ferns  are  as 
handsome  as  the  foreign  species. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

These  are  now,  or  should  be,  all  filled  up,  either  as  tem- 
porary shelters  for  tender  subjects  till  room  can  be  found 
for  them  in  a warmer  structure,  or  else  filled  with  Violets 
or  salad  plants.  Lettuces  under  cloches  are  generally 
grown  without  ventilation,  and  the  same  thing  has  been 
done  in  frames  and  under  handlights,  but  there  are  genial 
days  even  in  winter  when  fresh  air  would  be  desirable, 
and,  at  any  rate,  I always  open  lights  of  pits  and  frames 
when  mild  and  dry.  Cold,  frosty  air  or  extreme  dampness 
oannot  be  of  any  use,  so  may  as  well  be  kept  out. 


Orchard-house- 

Fruit-trees  In  pots  will  do  as  well  outside  now  as  under 
glass,  and  the  house  will  come  in  most  useful  for  the  late 
Chrysanthemums,  and  for  Btoring  plants  which  only 
require  protection  from  frost. 

Window  Gardening. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  potted  or  glassed  their  bulbs 
should  attend  to  the  matter  at  once.  The  best  bulbs  for 
the  window  gardener  are  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 
Freesias,  Snowdrops,  and  Crocuses,  if  desired,  can  be 
lifted  from  the  border  just  as  the  tops  show  above  ground. 
They  will  flower  just  as  well,  and  give  so  much  less 
trouble.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  neither  Snow- 
drops nor  Crocuses  will  be  forced  much,  as  they  will  not 
bear  much  heat. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  will  move  with  safety  and 
success  now.  As  the  land  is  moist  and  warm,  the  roots 
will  soon  get  into  work  again.  Large  shrubs  which  have 
not  been  transplanted  for  some  years  will  require  careful 
handling  for  some  time.  In  moving  rather  large  shrubs 
from  a sheltered  spot  to  an  exposed  one  try  and  improvise 
some  temporary  shelter  till  after  the  March  winds  are 
past.  It  will  help  those  things  which  have  not  been  trans- 
planted lately  if  their  heads  are  lightened  a bit  to  remove 
the  pressure  upon  the  lacerated  roots.  Roses  may  soon 
be  planted  now ; the  land  must  be  well  prepared  before 
planting,  broken  up  deep,  and  if  cold  and  wet  run  a drain 
or  two  through  the  beds  to  remove  stagnant  moisture  and 
aerate  the  soil.  Heavy  land  when  drained  is  the  most 
suitable  for  Roses  except  the  very  delicate  Teas.  Person- 
ally, I do  not  care  much  for  pegged-down  Roses,  the 
blooms  get  so  splashed  with  the  wet ; but  so  far  as  making 
a show,  no  doubt  pegging  down  answers,  especially  with 
plants  on  their  own  roots,  which  throw  up  strong  shoots 
from  the  bottom.  The  roller  will  soon  take  the  place  of 
the  mowing  machine.  To  be  always  in  good  order  lawns 
must  be  frequently  rolled  ; once  a week  is  not  too  often. 
When  the  bedding-plants  are  past  making  presentable 
from  frost  or  heavy  rains,  clear  off  and  get  in  the  bulbs 
and  the  spring  flowers.  Tufted  Pansies  are  not  nearly  so 
much  grown  as  they  should  be,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  work 
up  a stock.  Plant  now  for  spring  blooming,  and  in  spring 
to  bloom  in  summer.  In  dry,  porous  soils  use  cow-manure 
liberally.  Get  the  Pinks  and  Carnations  planted  as  soon 
as  possible.  Do  not  forget  to  make  the  beds  firm,  and 
insert  some  slices  of  Carrots  among  the  plants  to  attract 
strav  wireworms. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Late  Grapes  will  require  careful  management  now,  espe- 
cially in  old  houses  not  free  from  drip.  Gentle  flres  with 
moderate  ventilation,  all  dead  leaves  to  be  gathered  up 
daily,  and  every  shoot  which  touches  the  glass  to  be  short- 
ened back.  Early  Vines  which  have  been  cleared  of  the 
Grapes  and  have  well-,  ipened  wood  may  be  pruned  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  change  colour.  Where  the  growths  made 
during  summer  are  at  all  crowded,  some  may  be  shortened 
back  to  let  in  light  and  sunshine  ; this  will  help  to  ripen 
and  plump  up  the  back  buds,  which  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. Vines  which  require  renovating  may  have  their 
roots  lifted  now  or  as  soon  as  the  Grape3  are  all  cut.  Any 
remaining  Grapes  on  such  Vines  may  be  cut  and  bottled, 
so  that  the  work  can  be  done  at  once  while  the  leaves  have 
still  some  force  behind  them,  and  the  soil  warm  enough 
to  help  the  roots  in  getting  attached  to  the  soil.  In  lifting 
Vines  save  as  many  of  the  strong  roots  as  possible,  and 
notch  those  which  are  long  and  fibreless  at  frequent  inter- 
vals to  encourage  more  roots  to  form.  I have  seen  of  late 
years  such  good  results  in  Grape  growing  in  the  natural 
soil  where  the  latter  is  fairly  good  that  expensive  borders 
are  not  in  my  view  absolutely  necessary.  There  are 
places,  of  course,  where  the  soil  must  be  changed,  and 
under  any  circumstances  I should  certainly  recommend 
very  liberal  treatment  in  the  way  of  suitable  manures,  but 
the  question  is  constantly  being  asked,  what  are  suitable 
manures  for  Grape  growing  ? It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
best  of  the  Grape  growers  nowadays  use  artificials,  and 
each  cultivator  to  a certain  extent  has  to  find  out  by  expe- 
rience what  his  soil  requires  to  raise  its  fertility  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch  for  the  purpose  intended.  I believe 
all  manures  are  good,  and  it  often  happens  that  a mixture 
of  two  or  more  will  give  better  results  than  one  alone. 
Continue  to  gather  Pears  and  Apples  ; it  is  too  soon  yet 
to  gather  the  late-keeping  sorts.  Plunge  Strawberries  in- 
tended for  early  forcing  in  pots  in  ashes,  and  shelter  with 
old  lights  or  frames. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Cauliflowers  turning  in  must  be  looked  after  now  ; it  is 
a good  plan  to  take  up  a part  of  the  stock  when  the  hearts 
are  only  just  formed  and  plant  in  cold  pits.  If  the  pit 
room  is  scanty,  plant  thickly  in  a dry  border  where  straw 
mats  or  some  other  covering  can  be  used  when  frost  comes. 
Veitch’s  Autumn  Self-protecting  Broccoli  will  be  valuable 
later  on.  Late  Broccoli  may  be  heeled  over.  This  will 
save  most  of  them  if  the  winter  should  be  severe.  Cut  off 
the  tops  from  Asparagus-plants  intended  for  early  forcing. 
Other  beds  should  be  left  till  the  growth  is  quite  ripe.  It 
is  a mistake  to  let  seeds  remain  on  Asparagus-plants  to 
ripen  unless  seeds  are  required  to  raise  young  plants. 
Seed-bearing  tends  to  exhaust,  and  if  the  seeds  ripen  and 
drop  about  the  beds  they  often  give  trouble  in  coming  up 
where  not  required.  Mushroom-beds  make  up  in  succes- 
sion. A good  deal  of  the  success  depends  upon  the  manure 
not  being  exposed  to  heavy  rains.  I would  rather  have 
the  manure  fresh  from  the  stable,  and  mix  a certain  pro- 
portion of  loamy  soil  with  it  (usually  from  a fourth  to  a 
fifth),  and  make  up  the  beds  at  once.  Very  small  beds  are 
not  generallv  so  successful  as  those  of  larger  size,  simply 
because  small  quantities  of  manure  part  with  heat  and 
moisture  sooner.  Take  up  all  late  Potatoes  and  other 
roots,  such  as  Beet  and  Carrots,  likely  to  be  injured  by 
frost.  Thin  Spinach.  Plant  out  Cabbages  and  Lettuces 
for  standing  the  winter.  Very  useful  Celery  may  be  grown 
on  the  bed  system,  but  it  must  be  earthed  with  care.  A 
good  plan  is  to  wrap  a sheet  of  paper  round  each  plant 
before  applying  the  soil.  This  should  only  be  done  when 
the  plants  are  dry.  The  longer  nights  and  showery 
weather  are  causing  rapid  growth  in  Celery  now.  Secure 
any  late  Tomatoes  which  are  outside.  E.  Hobdat. 


September  the  whole  of  this  class  of  plants  can  be  got 
into  the  ground  the  better  in  every  way.  It  is  absurd  to 
expect  bulbs,  more  than  half  dried  and  perished  by  knock 
ing  about  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  warehouse  or 
shop,  and  planted  when  Christmas  is  close  at  hand,  to  do 
much  good.  The  roots  produced  under  such  circumstances 
will  be  few  and  weak,  and  the  flowers  are  certain  to  follow 
suit.  When  preparing  the  beds,  remember  that  Hyacinths 
prefer  a somewhat  lighter  and  richer  soil  than  the  rest  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  these  plants,  such  as  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Crocuses,  &c.  Plant  Hyacinths  about  6 inches  deep, 
Tulip3  and  Narcissi  4 inches  or  5 inches,  and  Crocuses, 
and  others  of  small  size,  about  3 inches.  Do  not  forget  the 
pretty  little  Scilla  sibirica,  which  makes  a capital  edging, 
being  of  even  lower  growth  than  the  Crocus,  and  blooms 
very  early,  while  the  colour,  a rich  deep-blue,  is  both  un- 
common and  most  effective.  The  bare  appearance  during 
the  winter,  that  is  too  often  considered  inseparable  from 
beds  of  bulbs,  may  be  avoided  to  a great  extent  by  planting 
spring-flowering  subjects  of  low  growth  in  between  the 
lines  or  groups  of  bulbs,  but,  unfortunately,  some  of  the 
most  useful  of  these,  such  as  Pansies,  Double  Daisies, 
Violets,  &c  , do  little  or  no  good  in  a very  smoky  atmos- 
phere. The  best  things  of  the  kind  under  such  circum- 
stances are  some  of  the  Sedums  and  Saxifrages,  with  the 
golden-leaved  Pyrethrum,  and  also  the  variety  known 


localities  many  varieties  of  Arabis,  Aubrietia3,  Alys- 
sum,  &c.,  also  do  well  and  bloom  freely,  though  the 
colours  are,  of  course,  not  quite  so  pure  and  bright  as  in 
purer  air.  Another  good  plan  is  to  plunge  a few  neat 
evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  Euonymus,  Aucubas,  and  Rho- 
dodendrons in  pots  here  and  there  in  the  beds.  The  spaces 
so  left  may  be  filled  with  anything  suitable  in  the  spring  ; 
even  pots  of  the  eame  kind  of  bulbs  as  those  in  the  bed,  sim- 
ply plunged,  will  answer  perfectly.  Lastly,  remember  that 
most  bulbs,  especially  Snowdrops,  Crocus,  and  Narcissi, 
seldom,  if  ever,  look  so  well  as  when  growingamongGrass,  so 
that  whenever  there  are  even  a few  yards  of  turf,  at  least 
some  of  those  mentioned  should  be  planted  thu3.  Lilies 
of  nearly  all  kinds  ought  to  be  planted  now.  Few,  if  any, 
are  not  perfectly  hardy  under  natural  conditions,  and  very 
soon  after  the  flower-stems  and  foliage  die  away,  the  bulbs 
begin  to  form  fresh  roots.  Such  as  the  Orange,  Tiger,  and 
Martagon  Lilies  thrive  wonderfully  in  smoky  localities, 
while  the  Old  White  Lily  also  does  well,  and  the  varieties 
of  S.  speciosum  are  grand  when  grown  in  good-sized  pots. 

B.  C.  R. 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 

results. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

All  bulbs  for  the  open-air  display  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  possible  now.  Indeed,  the  sooner  after  the  end  of 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  October  1 5th 
to  October  22nd. 

Pruned  Peaches  in  an  early  house.  I always  thin  these 
trees  out  well,  as  crowded  trees  are  pretty  sure  to  lead  one 
into  difficulties,  not  the  least  being  the  temptation  to 
overcrop.  After  pruning  the  trees  were  washed  with  a 
strong  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound,  using  a sponge  for 
the  small  branches,  always  drawing  the  sponge  in  the 
direction  of  the  ends  of  the  branches  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  buds.  The  trees  will  not  be  trained  just  yet.  This 
will  furnish  work  for  bad  weather.  The  inside  of  the 
house  was  painted  last  year,  so  the  paint  is  clean,  and  as  I 
have  had  no  red-spider  in  the  house  there  is  no  need  to 
waste  paint,  although  this  in  a general  way  has  a beneficial 
effect.  After  the  trees  are  trained,  which  will  be  done 
before  the  buds  swell,  the  dry  soil  will  be  removed  from 
the  surface  of  the  border,  and  its  condition  as  regards 
moisture  ascertained.  Afterwards  a top-dressing  of  turly 
loam  fortified  with  artificial  manure,  will  be  given.  To 
obtain  large  Peaches  either  a very  light  crop  must  be 
taken  or  the  trees  must  be  sustained  with  stimulants. 
Looked  over  Cucumbers  in  house  to  stop  and  tie  in  young 
shoots  As  I plant  at  wide  intervals,  there  is  not  too  much 
stopping  to  do,  and  the  plants  grow  with  more  vigour 
when  they  have  more  space  to  fill.  A sprinkling  of  fresh 
soil  is  given  occasionally  to  cover  up  young  roots  breaking 
through  the  surface,  and  this  treatment  always  keeps  the 
atmosphere  fresh  and  buoyant ; night  temperature, 
65  devs  Tomatoes  in  large  pots  for  winter  fruiting  are 
setting  plenty  of  fruit.  The  blossoms  in  a warm,  light, 
well-ventilated  house  set  well  in  October,  and  these  young 
fruits  wall  give  a supply  greater  part  of  the  winter,  or  until 
a new  set  of  blossoms  have  formed  on  the  young  growths. 
Cleaned  and  packed  away- lawn-mowers.  Shall  depend 
upon  heavy  rollers  for  keeping  lawns  in  order  till  spring. 
Scarcely  anybody  uses  the  roller  sufliciently  in  winter, 
either  to  lawns  or  walks.  If  the  walks  were  rolled  more 
frequently  there  would  be  fewer  weeds  to  contend  with. 
Repaired  a walk  that  is  used  a great  deal  by  breaking  it 
up  and  putting  it  into  shape,  with  just  a spnnk  ing  of 
fresh  binding  gravel  on  the  surface,  afterwards  rolling  it 
down  very  firm.  Prepared  beds  for  Tulips.  I still  grow 
a few  of  the  old-fashioned  Tulips  for  the  sake  of  old  associa- 
tions. The  beds  will  be  prepared  now  by  adding  some  old 
mellow  cow-dung,  mixed  with  old  turfy  loam.  The  plant- 
ing will  be  done  about  the  mnth  of  next  month.  There  is 
probably  nothing  in  one’s  predilection  for  any  special  day 
for  performing  certain  operations,  but  I have  known  a 
irood  many  old  Tulip  fanciers  in  the  past  who  were  dis- 
appointed if  they  could  not  plant  their  Tulips  on  the  9th 
of  November.  Finished  plantmg  Pinks  and  Carnations. 
A few  have  been  potted  up,  and  will  be  wintered  in  a 
cold-frame ; but  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  has  been 
planted  out  in  the  beds  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  firm 
n anting  being  the  rule.  Stirred  the  soil  among  growing 
Sops  of Onions,  Spinach,  Lettuces.  Cabbages,  &c.  Thts 
helps  on  growth,  and  keeps  the  small  weeds  in  check. 
Cleared  bedding-plants  off  several  beds  near  the  house 
and  planted  with  bulbs  of  various  kinds.  I always  plant 
at  the  same  time  some  low-growing  plant  between  the 
bulbs  to  furnish  the  ground  in  winter.  I have  several 
beds  of  Hyacinths  arranged  in  separate  colours,  and  the 
groundwork  of  these  is  composed  of  Tuft-  d Pansies  of  con- 
trasting tints.  Tulips  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  only 
for  variety's  sake  other  plants  are  used,  such  as  Red  and 
White  Daisies,  Arabis  albida,  Aubrietias  and  lanous 
annuals.  Lifted  several  of  the  best  plints  of  Pans  Daisies 
for  potting  for  cut-flowers  through  the  J£e  last 

new  yellow  is  much  superior  to  anything  of  t55.sa™ef,?  „ 
I had  before.  It  is  somewhat  coarser  in  growth,  but  the 
flowers  are  much  finer. 
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FRUIT. 

GOOD  LATE  PEARS. 

Ul’  to  the  end  of  December  good  Pears  are 
usually  fairly  plentiful,  but  after  that  date  the 
list  of  really  good  late  varieties  is  very  small. 
Even  those  that  may  be  considered  worthy  of 
culture  are  far  more  fickle  or  variable  than  is 
the  case  with  early  and  midseason  varieties, 
though  why  this  should  be  so  I am  quite  unable 
to  determine.  It  may  be  there  are  novelties  on 
the  way  that  will  supply  the  much-to-be-re- 
gretted  deficiency,  but  I know  of  none,  and  in 
any  case  we  shall  most  probably  have  for  many 
years  to  come  to  depend  largely  for  our  late 
supplies  upon  our  friends  in  America  and  the 
Antipodes.  Finer  fruit,  doubtless,  will  always 
be  forthcoming  from  these  favoured  countries, 
but,  as  a rule,  good  home  grown  samples  are 
superior  in  point  of  quality,  and  there  are  a 
few  late  varieties  that  I shall  name  which  suc- 
ceed well  under  garden  culture,  if  not  in  the 
open  orchards.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I 
consider 

Beurre  Range  to  be  the  best  of  all  late  Pears, 
and  room  for  a tree,  or,  better  still,  several  trees 


but  sometimes  requires  a little  artificial  heat  to 
bring  out  its  best  qualities.  It  should  be  grown 
against  moderately  warm  walls  or  as  an  espalier. 

Easter  Beurre,  of  which  an  excellent  repre- 
sentation of  a Californian-grown  fruit  is  given, 
is  the  finest  of  late  Pears,  but  somewhat  fickle. 
With  me  the  fruits  grown  on  trees  facing  other 
than  the  south  or  south-west  scar  and  crack 
badly,  not  keeping  well  accordingly,  but  I have 
had  excellent  samples  on  healthy  young  trees  in 
the  more  favourable  positions.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether suitable  for  the  Quince  stock,  trees  on 
the  Pear  even  being  liable  to  early  become 
somewhat  stunted.  The  variety  is  naturally 
very  productive,  the  flowers,  always  freely 
produced,  unfortunately  being  often  early  ex- 
panded and  injured  by  only  moderately 
severe  spring  frosts.  The  designation  Easter 
Beurre  is  somewhat  misleading,  the  fruit  more 
often  than  not  being  at  its  best  in  February, 
not  unfrequently  becoming  dry  and  mealy  soon 
after. 

Ne  Plus  Meuris  under  good  culture  fre- 
quently gives  great  satisfaction.  It  is  of  free 
growth,  yet  very  productive,  succeeding  well  as 
a py  ramid,  but  better  still  against  a moderately 
warm  or,  say,  a west  wall.  The  fruits  set  in 


Pear  “ Easter  Eeurrt.”  Engraved  from  a Californian  specimen. 


of  this  well-known  and  well-tried  favourite 
should  be  found  in  every  garden.  I prefer  to 
have  it  on  the  Pear  stock,  and  never  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  bringing  young  trees  into  a good 
bearing  condition,  while  strong  specimens  rarely 
fail  to  flower  strongly,  good  crops  depending 
upon  the  weather.  The  finest  and  best-flavoured 
samples  are  gathered  from  a young  tree  against 
a south-west  wall ; but  excellent  fruit,  if  smaller, 
may  be  had  from  trees  on  other  sites,  and  in 
Essex  I have  seen  very  profitable  crops  taken 
from  pyramid  and  standard  trees.  The  fruit  at 
first  is  of  a deep-green  colour,  changing  to  a dull 
greenish-yellow,  and  is  at  its  best  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  though  it  can  be  kept  a month 
or  more  longer. 

Josephine  de  Malines  is  perhaps  more  popu- 
lar than  the  foregoing,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  valuable  Pear,  though  it  cannot  be  kept 
nearly  so  long  as  the  foregoing,  being  at  its  best 
during  January  and  February,  March  being 
late  for  it.  One  of  the  best  dishes  of  this 
variety  I have  ever  seen  was  shown  at  the  late 
Bath  bulb  show,  and  a good  supply  of  such 
tempting-looking  fruit  would  always  prove  of 
considerable  value.  It  is  from  medium  to  small 
size,  roundish  obovate,  stalk  long,  skin 
smooth,  light-green  in  colour,  changing  to  pale- 
yellow  when  ripe.  It  is  a very  luscious  Pear, 


great  clusters,  but  unless  freely  thinned  out 
they  do  not  attain  their  full  size,  and  are 
worthless  accordingly.  Grown  to  a full  size — 
equal,  say,  to  a good  sample  of  Bergamotte 
d’Esperen — the  fruits  are  luscious,  sweet,  and 
fairly  melting  ; whereas  undersized  fruits  are 
largely  composed  of  core  and  are  very  gritty.  It 
is  at  its  best  during  February  and  March,  but 
is  never  very  attractive  in  appearance,  being  of 
somewhat  round,  irregular  form,  and  chang- 
ing from  green  to  a dull  yellow,  russet  being 
plentiful. 

Jean  de  Witte  merits  high  praise,  being  one 
of  the  most  serviceable  late  Pears  I am 
acquainted  with.  With  me  it  succeeds  admir- 
ably on  a high  wall,  facing  north-east,  one  tree 
being  very  large  and  remarkably  productive, 
smaller  trees  also  doing  well.  The  fruits  are 
decidedly  small,  nearly  round,  with  a smooth 
green  skin,  which  changes  to  a rich  yellow  when 
ripe  or  ripening,  the  stalk  being  fully  an  inch  in 
length.  It  is  in  season  during  February,  March, 
and  April,  the  quality  being  excellent,  such  small 
varieties  rarely  being  so  buttery. 

Bergamotte  d’Esperen  is  another  very  ser- 
viceable and  easily-grown  variety,  the  trees 
thriving  and  producing  very  freely  in  almost 
any  position  and  under  any  form  of  training. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  as  a pyramid,  quite 


young  trees  on  the  Pear  stock  even  bearing 
freely,  but  the  finest  fruit,  and  of  the  best 
quality  too,  is  obtained  from  trees  against  west 
or  moderately  warm  walls.  'The  fruits  should 
be  freely  thinned  out,  and  those  reserved  will 
then  attain  a moderately  large  size,  those  un- 
thinned being  somewhat  small  and  poor  in 
quality.  It  is  Bergamot-shaped,  skin  green  at 
first,  and  changing  to  a dull-yellow,  wliilc  the 
flesh  is  somewhat  yellow  in  colour,  void  of  grit, 
and  fairly  luscious  and  sugary.  In  season  from 
the  early  part  of  February  till  late  in  April. 

Olivier  de  Serres,  another  medium-sized 
Bergamot-shaped  variety,  is  alike  suitable  for 
orchard,  open  garden,  or  wall  culture.  This, 
again,  should  be  freely  thinned  out,  and  a good 
supply  of  late  dessert  fruit  will  then  be  had  in 
most  seasons.  The  fruits  are  of  a russety,  un- 
attractive appearance  even  when  ripe,  but  during 
March  the  quality  is  distinctly  good,  the  aroma 
also  being  marked. 

Mme.  Millet  is  one  of  the  best  keepers  there 
are,  and,  in  addition,  the  fruit  is  larger  than  in 
the  case  of  most  other  late  sorts.  In  shape  it  is 
roughly  turbinate,  the  skin  being  almost  wholly 
covered  with  russet.  It  is  in  season  during 
March  and  April,  when  the  quality  may  be 
found  fairly  good.  This  variety  is  not 
at  all  profitable  other  than  against  warm 
walls,  the  best  fruit  I have  yet  seen 
being  had  from  obliquely-trained  three- 
branched  cordons. 

Eliza  d’Heyst  is  frequently  recom- 
mended as  a good  late  Pear,  this  ripening 
early  in  the  spring,  but  not  having  had 
any  experience  with  it,  I cannot  say  much 
in  its  favour. 

Chaumontel  grows  and  bears  well 
under  almost  any  form  of  training,  the 
fruit  also  keeping  admirably  or  till  well 
through  March,  but  with  me  it  is  never 
fit  for  anything  but  stewing,  those  that 
do  soften  not  being  pleasant  eating. 

Winter  Nelis  always  seems  to  ripen 
too  soon,  being  available  during  Novem- 
ber and  December,  whereas  it  is  wanted 
much  later  on.  Nor  are  Glou  Morceau, 
Huyshe’s  Victoria,  Zephirin  Gregoire, 
and  Beurrd  d’Aremberg  often  available 
after  midwinter.  Knight’s  Monarch  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  class  as  a good 
late  Pear,  but  it  is  far  too  uncertain  to 
be  recommended.  As  a rule,  the  fruits 
drop  off  wholesale  when  nearly  fully 
grown,  or  at  any  rate  before  they  are 
fit  for  storing,  and  for  this  there  is  no 
reliable  cure.  What  few  fruits  are  saved 
either  prove  very  delicious  in  February 
or  March,  making  one  wish  they  had  a 
fow  pecks  of  them,  or  else  they  refuse  to 
ripen  and  simply  shrivel  up.  W. 

2004.— Fruit  trees  not  bearing. 

— It  is  very  unusual  to  train  pyramid 
trees  to  a wall ; either  the  branches  on 
one  side  must  be  a long  way  from  the 
wall,  or  they  must  be  cut  off  the  front  of 
the  tree.  Dwarf,  fan-trained  trees  are 
the  most  suitable  for  planting  at  the  base 
of  a wall.  Does  the  blossom  get  frozen  when 
fully  expanded  ? If  so,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
fruit  from  the  trees  until  they  are  protected  in 
some  way.  This  may  be  the  case  as  the  trees 
are  close  to  a river.  If  not,  and  the  trees  make 
a quantity  of  long  and  strong  shoots  every  year, 
that  is  the  cause  of  their  being  unfruitful. 
Either  the  shoots  must  not  be  pruned  in  close, 
or  the  roots  must  be  pruned  with  a view  to 
check  so  much  growth  and  induce  fruitfulness. 
At  4 feet  away  from  the  stem  take  out  a trench 
the  width  of  a spade,  and  as  deep  as  the  roots 
are  to  be  found,  cutting  off  with  a knife  in  a 
clean  manner  all  fibreless  roots  which  are  the 
cause  of  the  barrenness  of  the  trees.  Where  a 
root  is  severed  a quantity  of  fibrous  roots  start 
from  the  root  so  operated  upon.  Fibrous  roots 
are  much  the  best  to  induce  fruitfulness,  especi- 
ally if  they  be  induced  to  grow  near  the  surface, 
where  they  will  obtain  warmth  from  the  sun, 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  fruit 
crop. — S.  P. 

2014.— Training  and  pruning  Vines.— 

Vines  thirty  years  old  would  be  benefited  by 
running  up  new  canes  from  the  bottom  and 
pruning  them  afterwards  on  the  spur  system. 
The  main  rods,  on  the  last-named  method  of 
training,  should  not  be  nearer  to  each  other  than 
2 feet  6 inches,  if  the  growth  is  moderately 
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strong,  otherwise  2 feet  would  suffice.  Cut  one 
or  two  of  the  canea  down  to  the  base,  and  most 
likely  young  growths  will  start  from  that  spot. 
One  of  these  to  each  Vine  should  be  trained  up 
the  wires  in  the  manner  of  young  \ incs,  stop- 
ping the  side-growths  at  the  first  leaf,  and  the 
leader  when  about  8 feet  of  shoot  is  made.  By 
training  up  one  new  cane  to  each  \ ine  the  next 
year’s  crop  of  Grapes  will  not  be  sacrificed,  but 


a foundation  is  being  laid  for  future  success  in 
obtaining  better  bunches  on  account  of  the  greater 
vigour  infused  into  the  old  Vines  by  the  aid  of 
new  growth.  At  the  end  of  next  year  prune 
back  the  young  canes  to  within  2 feet  of  the 
base.  This  will  induce  them  to  strengthen,  by 
concentrating  the  energy  of  the  shoot  within  a 
limited  space,  much  better  than  allowing  it  to 
spread  over  the  whole  area  of  the  new  growth. 

In  the  absence  of  knowing  how  many  rods  there 
are  to  a Vine,  I cannot  say  if  your  gardener’s 
suggestion  is  a good  one,  but  the  advice  which  I 
give  at  the  early  part  of  this  reply  relating  to 
the  distance  the  rods  ought  to  be  apart,  will  de- 
termine whether  they  need  reducing  or  other- 
wise. White  Muscat  Grapes  can  be  grown  in 
the  same  vinery'  with  a Black  Hamburgh,  if  the 
latter  can  be  ripened  by  the  first  week  in 
August  ; but  it  is  not  wise  to  plant  the  two  to- 
gether. Much  better  to  plant  Buckland  Sweet- 
water or  Foster’s  Seedling  if  White  Grapes  are 
wanted. — S P. 

1979  —Packing  Peaches,  &c.  — Shallow 
boxes  are  the  best,  made  in  sizes  according  to  the 
number  of  fruits  to  be  sent ; but  one  layer  only 
should  be  put  into  each  box.  The  box  should  be 
a trille  deeper  than  is  required  for  the  fruit,  to 
allow'  of  a little  packing  both  below  and  above 
the  fruit.  Common  wood  Moss,  gathered,  dried 
inthe  sun,  then  beaten  with  a thinstick  to  remove 
soil  and  render  the  Moss  elastic,  is  the  best  packing 
material  to  be  had.  Spread  a thin  layer  of  Moss 
over  the  bottom  of  the  box,  which  should  be 
made  of  light  deal,  § inch  thick,  and  firmly 
joiQted  together  at  the  corners.  The  fruit  should 
be  gathered  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  packing  each 
fruit  iu  a piece  of  thin  tissue-paper.  Place  the 
fruit  in  the  box,  commencing  at  one  corner  ; 
place  some  Moss  between  the  fruit,  and  so  on 
until  the  box  is  full,  then  fill  the  space  between 
the  lid  and  the  fruit  to  prevent  shaking. — S.  P. 

2006  —Grafting  Vines —The  Vines  may 
be  poor  and  weak,  but  there  is  not  a better 
Grape  for  a cold  vinery  than  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  were  they  mine  1 should  set  about  trying 
to  improve  their  condition.  Looking  at  the 
form  of  your  question,  it  is  very  plain  that  if  a 
good  gardener  could  see  the  Vines  he  would 
soon  tell  you  what  to  do  to  them  that  might 
make  them  vigorous  again.  What  you  propose 
doing  will  not  mend  matters  at  all,  because  if 
the  stocks  are  weak  now  grafting  them  with 
another  sort  would  certainly'  not  improve  them. 
-J.  C.  C. 

2 03. — Nectarine  and  Peach-trees  — 

The  trees  were  evidently  badly  affected  with 
mildew,  and  you  will  have  to  give  them  very 
liberal  culture  in  the  future  to  restore  them  to 
health  and  keep  them  in  that  condition.  I fully 
expect  the  roots  are  too  deep,  and  that  they  have 


suffered  for  the  want  of  moisture  during  the 
summer.  I advise  you  to  carefully  lift  the  trees 
at  once,  and  replant  them  with  the  roots  near 
the  surface,  and  then  give  the  surface  of  the 
border  a thick  mulch  of  half  rotten  manure.  In 
the  w'inter  cut  away  all  the  shoots  that  have 
any  trace  of  mildew  upon  them,  and  as  soon  as 
new  growth  commences  next  year  keep  it  regu- 
larly syringed  three  times  a week  with  soapy 
water  ; dissolve  one  ounce  of  soft-soap  to  every 
gallon  of  water.  A little  sulphur  rubbed  on  the 
fruit  when  it  is  quite  dry  will  destroy  the  mil- 
dew if  the  remedy  is  used  as  soon  as  the  white 
spots  show  themselves.  In  future,  lift  your  trees 
every  second  year,  and  give  them  a mulching  of 
manure  every  autumn. — J.  C.  C. 

There  is  more  than  one  cause  for  mildew 

on  Peach-trees.  I have  seen  trees  that  were 
growing  in  a draughty  position  badly  alfected. 
A shelter  of  Reeds  across  the  border  to  break  up 
the  cold  currents  which  rushed  alongside  the 
wall  effected  a cure.  But  I have  seen  Peach- 
tree mildewed  where  the  evil  could  be  traced 
to  dryness  at  the  roots,  and  in  very  dry  posi- 
tions I consider  the  trees  should  have  water 
long  before  the  stoning  period.  Again,  Peach- 
trees  are  sometimes  attacked  by  mildew  when 
growing  in  a damp,  badly  drained  soil.  In 
short,  I think  anything  which  causes  a severe 
check  to  the  growth  prepares  the  trees  for  an 
attack  of  mildew,  the  spores  of  which  are 
always  floating  about  in  the  atmosphere  waiting 
for  something  to  devour. — E.  11. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  MAHONIAS,  OR  ASH  BARBERRIES. 
There  are  about  half-a-dozen  species  hardy 
enough  to  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country,  and  a few  Mexican  species  that  would 
probably  be  hardy  in  the  warmer  parts  of  these 
islands.  The  best  hardy  kinds  are  M.  Aqui- 
folium,  fascicularis,  repens,  glumacea,  and  ja- 
ponica.  Of  these,  unquestionably  the  most 
valuable  is  M.  Aquifolium,  now  almost  as 
common  as  the  Laurel  in  gardens.  A finer 
evergreen  does  not  exist  than  this.  It  is 
thoroughly  hardy,  thrives  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil,  is  beautiful  in  leaf,  in  flower,  and  in  berry. 
The  change  of  leaf  tint  in  autumn  and  winter 
from  a deep  lustrous  green  to  coppery- red,  almost 
a scarlet,  is  one  of  its  most  beautiful  phases,  as 
I have  before  remarked  when  writing  about  thi3 
shrub.  Its  dense  clusters  of  yellow  floweis  are 
less  remarkable,  as  they  appear  when  there  are 
crowds  of  counter  attractions  among  shrubs,  but 
in  autumn  large  bushes  hung  with  a profusion 
of  berry -clusters  form  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  garden.  The  oval  berries,  about  the  size 
of  small  Ptas,  are  purple,  and  coveted  with 
bloom  like  G rapes.  These  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  typical  or  common  form  of  the  Holly  - 
leaved  Mahonia.  There  are  now  numerous  varie- 
ties, presumably  seedling  variations  from  the 
original,  that  differ  more  or  less  widely  from  it 
and  among  themselves.  Lavallee,  in  his 
“Arboretum  Segre  zianum,”  enumerates  no 
fewer  than  nine  different  named  forms,  while 
others  besides  these  occur  in  trade  catalogues, 
so  that  the  number  of  named  sorts  amounts  to  a 
dozen  or  more.  The  names  of  these  aie  erecta, 
stricta,  gracilis,  anemonefolia,  crassifolia,  diver- 
sifolia,  intermedia,  rotundifolia,  W agneri,  Her- 
veyi,  undulata  nana,  latifolia,  &c. 

The  Creeping  Mahonia  (M.  repens)  is,  I 
think,  the  next  best  Mahonia.  It  is  a good 
deal  like  M.  Aquifolium,  but  is  altogether 
dwarfer,  and  the  flowers  are  produced 
differently.  Its  usual  height  is  about  a foot, 
b it  in  some  soils  it  grows  taller,  but  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 2 feet.  It  does  not  flower  or  fruit  freely, 
so  that  it  must  be  regarded  from  its  foliage 
aspect  alone.  It  is  useful  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  Holly-leaved  Mahonia,  and  being  so 
dwarf  and  spreading,  is  even  more  suitable  for 
planting  at  the  base  of  a specimen  tree,  or  for  a 
carpet  to  some  fine  deciduous  shrub.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  common  as  the  Holly-leaved  Mahonia, 
though  it  is  grown  in  quantities  in  some  nur- 
series, and  not  unfrequently' under  the  tame  of 
M.  Aquifolium  nana.  In  the  Regent’s-park 
Botanic  Garden  some  pretty  effects  have  been 
obtained  by  planting  this  trailing  evergreen  as 
an  undergrowth  to  tall  evergreen  trees. 

M.  nervosa  (Fig  1),  also  called  M.  glumacea, 
is  a charming  little  evergreen,  different  from  all 


the  others.  It  is  dwarf,  usually  under  li  feet 
high  in  this  country,  but  attaining  a yard  in 
height  in  a wild  state.  The  engraving  shows 
well  the  character  of  the  foliage,  so  that  it  need 
not  be  described.  The  leaves  are  generally  from 
12  inches  to  15  inches  long,  and  are  produced  in 
a tuft  which,  from  the  shortness  of  the  stem, 
appears  to  rise  directly  out  of  the  ground.  Like 
M.  Aquifolium,  the  foliage  turns  in  autumn  and 
winter  to  a purplish  shade,  which  makes  it 
highly  ornamental.  The  flowers,  as  is  usual  in 
the  Mahonias,  are  yellow,  and  produced  in  elon- 
gated clusters.  It  is  by  no  means  a common 
shrub  in  nurseries,  though  it  is  one  of  the 
choicest  of  dwarf  evergreens.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  its  hardiness,  as  it  has  withstood  many 
severe  winters.  It  grow’s  wild  in  the  shady 
Pine  woods  in  the  regions  of  the  north-west 
coastof  North  America  along  the  River  Columbia, 
and  was  introduced  over  sixty  years  ago. 

M.  FASCICULARIS  (Fig.  2)  differs  very  much 
from  the  common  M.  Aquifolium,  though  they 
have  several  characters  in  common.  It  is  alto- 
gether a larger  and  taller-growing  shrub,  with 
longer  leaves,  with  more  leaflets,  and  beset  with 
more  numerous  spiny  teeth  on  their  margins. 
This  species  may  also  lie  distinguished  by  the 
foliage,  which  is  of  a lighter  green,  and  does  not 
change  so  markedly  in  autumn.  It  is  a showier- 
flowered  shrub  than  any  of  the  others,  the 
clusters  of  yellow  flowers  being  very  dense  and 
abundant.  It  is  not,  however,  so  valuable  as 
M.  Aquifolium,  being  more  tender.  It  grows 
well  on  the  warm  soils  in  the  southern  counties, 
but  northwards,  ia  cold  districts,  it  requires 
the  protection  of  a wall.  It  makes  a beautiful 
wall  covering,  as  it  grows  so  dense  and  flowers 
so  profusely.  Under  such  favoured  circum- 
stances it  often  grows  8 feet  or  10  feet  high.  It 
is  a native  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

M.  japonica  is  a fifth  species  suitable  for  the 
open  air  in  this  country,  although  it  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a very  satisfactory  hardy  ever- 
green. It  is  very  seldom  seen  in  a flourishing 
state,  except  in  the  warmest  localities.  It 
generally  has  a sickly  appearance,  but  this  is 
owing  in  many  cases  to  being  too  much  ex- 
posed”. The  finest  specimens  I have  ever  seen 
of  it  were  growing  in  a sheltered  valley  in  a 
heavy  loam  on  the  south  coast,  and  I have  noticed 
that  it  always  thrives  b<st  in  partial  shade; 
therefore,  I consider  that  shade  and  shelter  are 
necessary  to  its  welfare.  The  form  known  as 
M.  Beali  is  a variety  of  M.  japonica,  varying 
somewhat  in  leaf  character,  though  the  differ- 


p cr.  2.— The  Bundle-flowered  Mahonia  (Mahonia  fasc.cu 
° " laris)  ; flowering-branch  and  detached  flower. 


ence  can  hardly  be  described.  Others  called 
intermedia,  Sieboidi,  and  planifolia,  are  either 
identical  with  or  slight  variations  from  M. 
japonica.  „ , . ., 

M.  trifurcata,  a species  of  dwarf  growth 
from  China,  is  a little-known  variety.  In  some 
collections  others  may  be  found  bearing  the 
names  of  Leschenaulti,  pallida,  &c.,  but  they  aie 
of  less  importance,  in  a general  way,  than  the 
North  American  species. 

B.  Fortunei  is  an  evergreen  species  with 
pinnate  leaves,  though  I think  it  has  never  been 
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called  a Mahonia.  It  is  a good  evergreen  when 
kept  dwarf,  but  when  neglected  it  gets  leggy. 
It  is  what  I should  call  a botanic  gardon  shrub. 

N.  nepalensis  (the  Nepaul  Ash  Barberry)  is 
that  about  which  notes  have  appeared  in  Garden- 
ink  from  time  to  time  relative  to  its  hardiness. 
Though  it  makes  a capital  wall  shrub  in  most 
parts  of  this  country,  it  is  unfortunately  too 
tender  to  plant  without  protection,  except  in 
mild  localities,  like  the  south  coast  and  other  warm 
coast  districts.  It  is  extremely  handsome,  one 
of  the  linest-  of  open-air  Evergreens,  having  leaves 
1 foot  to  2 feet  long,  with  leathery,  pale  green 
leaflets  armed  with  short  teeth.  Under  favour- 
able conditions  it  grows  1C  feet  or  12  feet  high, 
and  produces  large  clusters  of  golden  blooms 
early  in  the  year.  Its  greatest  value  is  for 
large,  cool  conservatories,  where  it  attains  its 
best  growth.  Being  perfectly  evergreen  and  of 
stately  growth,  it  is  handsome  throughout  the 
year,  and  if  carefully  planted  out,  requires  no 
attention. 

The  great  value  of  the  Mahonias  for  the 
winter  garden  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  and 
the  uses  to  which  they  can  be  put  are  many,  but 
they  are  most  suitable  for  undergrowth,  while 
the  dwarfer  kinds,  such  as  repens  audglumacea. 
are  very  useful  for  planting  on  banks,  rocky 
knolls,  or  even  in  the  Wilder  parts  of  a rock 
garden.  As  all  the  Mahonias  as  well  as  the 
true  Barberries  are  difficult  to  transplant  in  a 
large  state,  young  plants  and  only  those  with 
good  fibrous  roots  should  be  bought  from  nur- 
series. G. 


1921.— Caterpillars  on  a Wistaria.— 

The  best  thing  that  you  can  do  to  prevent  your 
Wistaria  being  attacked  by  similar  caterpillars 
next  year  is  to  find  and  destroy  the  chrysalides, 
so  that  there  may  not  be  many  moths  next  year 
to  lay  the  eggs,  from  which  the  caterpillars  are 
hatched.  The  chrysalides  will  probably  be 
found  in  the  earth  under  the  Wistaria,  or  they 
may  be  found  in  sheltered  places  on  the  stem  or 
branches  ; but  without  knowing  what  the  cater- 
pillars are  I cannot  say  for  certain  where  they 
may  undergo  their  transformation  into  chrysa- 
lides.—G.  8.  S. 

1971.— Propagating  Clematis  Jackmani.— 
In  the  nurseries  this  Clematis  and  others  are  grafted  on 
seedlings  of  the  common  Clematis,  and  very  sure  work  is 
made  if  it  be  under  glass.  Layering  is  a slower  process, 
but  they  will  root  from  layers  of  the  youDg  shoots  getting 
a little  firm,  and  cuttings  will  strike  under  glass  in  sum- 
mer. Young  shoots  might  be  layered  in  fine  sandy  Sc.il 
now.— E.  H. 

1977.— Destroying  a Poplar  tree  — If 

you  remove  all  the  bark  round  the  tree  to  a 
depth  of  2 feet  it  will  have  the  effect  you  desire. 
To  hasten  its  death  paint  the  naked  part  over 
with  paraffin-oil  early  in  the  spring,  and  repeat 
the  application  at  intervals  of  a week  for  three 
or  four  weeks.  If  this  plan  is  not  convenient 
bore  a hole  with  a large  auger,  9 inches  deep,  in 
the  centre  of  the  stem,  and  then  fill  up  the  hole 
with  paraffin-oil  and  allow  it  to  remain. — J.  C.  C 

2001.  — Veitch’s  Virginian  Creeper. 

( — This  plant  does  not  start  very  freely  into 

growth  for  the  first  year  or  two,  but  if  it  is 
planted  in  fairly  good  soil  it  grows  very  rapidly. 
I have  a plant  that  has  in  ten  years  covered  an 
i immense  space,  and  has  grown  to  the  top  of  a 
large  house,  nearly  covering  the  side  and  end, 
but  it  made  poor  progress  for  the  first  two  years 
I believe  many  plants  are  raised  from  seeds,  and 
they  are  not  all  of  the  same  excellence.  It  is 
k better  to  obtain  the  plants  from  a dealer  who 
has  a knowledge  of  this,  and  who  will  not  send 
out  a bad  variety. — J.  I).  E. 


1902,  1905,  and  1910. — Treatment  of 
Lilium  Harrisi. — Gradually  withhold  water 
from  the  plant,  so  that  its  leaves  will  turn  yellow 
by  ripening.  When  the  stem  is  quite  dead  turn 
the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  shake  the  soil  from  the 
roots,  removing  those  which  will  be  useless  from 
the  bulb,  and  store  the  latter  in  a bag  in  a dry 
place  for  a month  or  two,  when  it  may  be  potted 
again  for  flowering  next  season  in  the  same 
manner  as  last  season.  Pots  6 inches  in  diam- 
eter are  large  enough  for  good-sized  bulbs.  The 
soil,  three  parts  loam,  one  part  partly- decayed 
horse-manure,  with  a portion  of  leaf-mould,  will 
grow  this  Lily  well.  Cool  treatment  gives  the 
best  results.  An  ordinary  greenhouse  answers 
very  well  to  flower  them  in.  A cold-frame  is 
I sufficient  for  awhile  at  first,  while  growth  is 
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CHOICE  STOVE  PLANTS. 

Large-flowered  Dipladenias. 

The  large  flowered  species  and  varieties  of 
Dipladenia  are  amongst  the  freest  and  most  per- 
sistent bloomers  of  any  plants  in  cultivation, 
provided  they  have  enough  heat  in  summer  and 
winter.  When  subjected  to  a long  period  of 
rest,  only  a small  percentage  of  the  bloom  which 
they  are  capable  of  producing  is  forthcoming, 
for  when  so  long  in  a half-dormant  state  they  do 
not  begin  to  flower  much  before  midsummer. 
The  short  season  of  rest,  which  I have  found 
sufficient,  is  best  given  towards  the  end  of 
summer;  six  or  eight  weeks,  with  the  soil  kept 
all  but  dry,  is  enough,  after  which,  where  a 
warm  stove  temperature  is  kept  up,  the  plants’ 
may  be  cut  iff  and  repotted  immediately'  the  tops 
are  removed,  without  allowing  them  to  break, 
as  usual  with  most  things.  If  time  is  allowed 


between  the  cutting  in  and  potting  to  admit  of 
much  young  growth  being  formed,  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  roots  causes  many  of  the  young 
shoots  to  stop  altogether.  Full-sized  specimens 
that  consist  of  from  six  to  ten  shoots — that 
have  been  produced  near  the  collar  by'  timely 
stopping— may  be  shortened  back  to  leave  them 
about  7 feet  or  8 feet  in  length,  or  to  within  two 
or  three  eyes  of  where  they  were  cut  in  to  last 
year.  The  roots  of  Dipladenias  are  more  im- 
patient of  a close,  adhesive  soil  than  almost 
anything  else  I have  ever  grown.  It  is  through 
this  not  being  fully  realised  that  so  many  fail 
in  their  cultivation.  It  is  on  this  account  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  soil  every  year.  Any  long 
straggling  roots  that  have  got  down  into  the 
drainage  maybe  cut  away  ; all  others  should  be 
retained.  In  both  the  shaking  out  and  repot- 
ting do  not  injure  the  fleshy'  tuberous  portions 
of  the  roots  ; if  these  are  bruised  or  in  any  way 
wrenched  from  the  collar  they  will  decay. 
They  should  be  potted  in  the  best  brown 
fibrous  peat,  and  if  it  contains  much  decom- 
posed matter,  most  of  this  should  be  removed  ; 
add  more  sand  than  needful  for  most  plants. 


In  potting,  keep  the  collars  of  the  plants  well  up 
near  the  surface.  I’ress  the  material  moderately 
firm  in  the  pots,  and  give  no  water  for  two  or 
three  weeks  afterwards.  It  is  only  where  a 
high  stove  temperature  is  maintained  that  it  is 
advisable  to  cut  back  and  repot  Dipladenias 
in  the  way  recommended  at  this  season.  When 
grown  in  a cool  stove,  it  will  be  better  not  to 
carry  out  these  operations  until  more  heat  is 
present  in  spring.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
Dipladenias  is  I),  ainabilis  (here  figured). 

1981.— Treatment  of  “Geraniums” 
and  Fuchsias. — It  is  rather  late  to  take 
cuttings  now',  unless  you  can  command  a tem- 
perature of  00  degs.  or  so  till  the  cuttings  are 
rooted.  You  might  strike  them  in  a propaga- 
ting-case,  but  without  heat  it  will  be  better  to 
wait  till  spring.  If  the  “ Geraniums  ” referred 
to  are  the  Show  or  Fancy'  Pelargoniums,  I 
should  cut  them  back  now  and  chance  the  cut- 
tings rooting,  as  leaving  them  till  the  spring  will 


throw  them  out  of  season  ; but  in  future  these 
Pelargoniums  should  be  cut  back  not  later  than 
August. — E.  H. 

1991.— Stove  in  a greenhouse.  — Yes,  a small 
apparatus  consisting  of  about  three  rows  of  2-inch  piping 
and  a small  copper  boiler  of  good  construction  to  burn  oil 
or  gas  will  be  about  the  best  means  of  heating  so  small  a 
structure.  The  boiler  had  better  be  placed  inside  the 
house,  wi  ,h  a 2-inch  Hue  to  carry  off  all  the  fumes  outside, 
as  in  this  way  rather  more  heat  will  be  obtained.— B.  C.  R. 

1932  —Wintering  “ Geraniums.”  — I have  no 
doubt  “Geraniums”  may  be  wintered  in  an  unheated 
greenhouse  if  they  are  kept  dry  from  this  till  severe  frost 
sets  in,  and  when  the  first  indication  of  frost  appears  set 
the  “Geraniums”  in  a group,  and  cover  thickly  with  dry 
material  ; paper  will  do.  The  object  should  be  to  keep  off 
frost  without  encouraging  damp,  as  the  latter  is  as 
injurious  as  frest,  sometimes  more  so.—  E.  H. 

1 968.  -Gardenia-leaves.  —The  Gardenias 
are  much  subject  to  scale  and  mealy-bug,  and 
probably7  one  or  other  of  these  insects  is  the 
disease  complained  of.  If  very  badly  infested  it 
is  a question  if  they  are  worth  cleaning.  If  cut- 
tings or  young  plants  can  be  obtained  form  a 
new  stock.  If  it  is  decided  to  keep  and  clean 
them  get  some  Fir-tree-oil,  or  some  other  insec- 
ticide, and  dilute  it  according  to  directions  on 
the  bottle,  and  cleanse  the  plants  thoroughly 
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with  a sponge.  If  the  Fir-tree-oil  is  not  hantly 
a strong  solution  of  soft-soap  (2  oz.  to  the  gallon) 
will  do.  Much  persistence  and  patience  will  be 
required  to  cleanse  them  thoroughly. — E.  H. 

This  plant  is  particularly  liable  to  be 

attacked  by  scale  and  mealy-bug.  I have  not 
found  it  possible  to  destroy  either  parasite  in 
any  other  way  than  by  hand-washing.  A mix- 
ture may  be  made  strong  enough  to  kill  the 
pests  by  syringing  them,  if  it  can  be  made  to 


well-drained,  and  not  overrich.  If  you  had 
rather  keep  it  indoors,  it  may  be  planted  out  in 
a border,  or,  failing  this,  in  a box  not  less  than 
4 feet  by  3 feet  by  2 feet,  placed  in  the  green- 
house, the  growth  being  trained  over  the  roof, 
or  in  any  light  position. — B.  C.  R. 

1986. — Growing  Lily  of  the  Valley.— 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  have  this  plant  in 
flower  very  early  in  an  unheated  greenhouse, 
unless  a corner  of  the  house  could  be  set  apart  for 
a bed  of  fermenting  material, 
such  as  tan  from  the  tan-pits, 
or  leaves  mixed  with  stable- 
manure  in  which  to  plunge  the 
pots.  They  may  be  potted  any 
time  after  the  leaves  die  down. 
They  should  be  potted  so  deep 
that  the  tips  of  the  crowns  just 
show  above  ground,  when  they 
have  been  planted  in  the  flower- 
pots. It  is  best  to  plunge  them 
over  the  rims  in  some  plunging 
material  out-of-doors,  until  they 
are  taken  into  the  house.  For 
early  blooming  tl.ey  have  to  be 
placed  in  a forcing-house  with 
a night  temperature  of  55  (legs, 
to  00  degs. — J.  D.  E. 

1926. —Consumption  of 
fuel  —You  ask  a question  that 
a good  many  people  would  be 
glad  to  see  a satisfactory  answer 
given  to.  I should  for  one,  as 
it  is  a question  that  has  been  put 
to  me  personally  by  more  than 
one  employer  during  my  expeii- 
cnce,  but  which  I confess  I 
have  not  been  able  to  answer, 


“White  Chinese  Primula”  grown  in  a room 

reach  them  all ; but  this  is  practically  impos- 
sible unless  the  plants  are  small,  aucl  can  be 
dipped  ; but  very  strong  mixtures  injure  the 
leaves.  It  is  best  to  sponge  the  leaves  over  care- 
fully, and  hand-wash  the  leaves  and  wood  of 
the  plants.  Use  soft-soapy  water.  The  best 
advice  I can  give  is,  when  Gardenias  are  badly 
attacked  by  scale  or  bug,  to  destroy  the  plants 
and  purchase  others  quite  clean. — J.  D.  E. 

1096. — Culture  of  Cacti.— Cacti  culture 
is  very  simple.  All  the  plants  require  is  to  be 
planted  in  pots,  with  plenty  of  drainage  at  the 
bottom,  in  a mixture  of  loam,  small  pieces  of 
charcoal  or  brick,  with  plenty  of  sand — coarse 
sand  I find  best,  or  common  roadside  sand — 
watered  only  when  growth  commences  in  the 
spring,  to  be  kept  near  glass  as  possible,  and  free 
from  all  frost.  A few  sorts,  however,  are  hardy, 
others  half-hardy,  others  equiring  stove  heat. — 
E.  Yokes,  Kingsworthy. 

■ These  plants  are  very  easy  to  grow  if 

potted  in  a mixture  of  old  mortar,  sharp  sand, 
leaf -mould,  loam,  and  a little  peat,  or  well-rotted 
manure.  Keep  them  on  a shelf  over  the  pipes 
all  the  winter,  and  give  very  little  water  (only 
enough  to  keep  the  growths  plump)  until  the 
buds  begin  to  appear  in  the  spring,  when  the 
soil  must  be  kept  moist.  The  chief  enemy  to 
Cacti  is  mealy-bug,  which  must  be  looked  for 
and  removed  with  a brush  dipped  in  oil,  or  they 
will  cause  the  flower-buds  to  turn  yellow  and 
drop  off. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1 969.  —Eucalyptus  in  a conservatory. 
— Sow  seeds  in  spring  in  a gentle  hot-1  >ed,  if  you 
have  anything  of  the  kind.  If  no  artificial  heat 
is  available  anywhere,  sow  in  the  unheated  con- 
servatory in  April.  Prick  off  when  large  enough 
in  small  pots,  and  shift  into  larger  pots  as  the 
plants  require  more  root  space.  Plunge  the 
plants  in  the  open  air  end  of  June,  and  remove 
to  conservatory  in  October,  before  frost  comes. 

I have  seen  these  Gum-trees  wintered  without 
artificial  heat  in  a well-built  house. — E.  H. 

2016.  — Treatment  of  a Passion- 
flower.— You  cannot  expect  the  plant  to  do 
much  good  in  such  a small  box,  those  you  refer 
to  being  only  2 inches  or  3 inches  in  depth,  with 
an  area  of  little  more  than  a square  foot.  Still, 
you  had  better  leave  it  alone  for  the  present, 
but  keep  it  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  the  soil  only  just  moist  until  growth  recom- 
mences. The  plant  may  be  put  out  into  the 
open  ground  early  in  May,  but  to  do  any  real 
good  it  must  be  afforded  a position  at  the  foot 
of  a wall  with  south,  south-east,  or  south-west 
aspect,  and  the  soil  should  also  be  fairly  light, 


for  the  reason  that  the  English 
climate  is  so  variable  that  I 
am  not  able  to  define  what  is  an  average 
winter.  But  I do  know  that  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a hot-water  apparatus  there  is  a great 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in 
some  years  than  others.  With  regard  to  your 
inquiry  about  the  quantity  of  piping  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  temperature  to  the  figures  you 
give,  you  already  have  enough  for  the  growth  of 
Tomatoes  during  the  winter,  because,  in  very 
severe  weather,  you  will  get  all  the  warmth  that 
is  required,  as  it  is  not  a serious  matter  if  the 
thermometer  runs  down  to  40  degs.  occasionally 
during  severe  frost.  Something,  however,  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  attention  you  are  pre- 
pared to  give  the  fire  at  such  times.  If  you 
expect  to  leave  it  unattended  for  eight  or  ten 
hours,  you  had  better  add  another  row  of  pipes 
to  the  others. — J.  C.  C. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

CHINESE  PRIMULAS  FOR  ROOM 
DECORATION. 

There  are  few  better  plants  for  winter  furnish- 
ing than  these  Primulas,  the  most  beautiful  of 
a charming  family  of  plants,  which  also  have 
the  merit  of  lasting  for  months  in  bloom  and 
doing  well  in  the  dry  air  of  a sitting-room. 
Being  both  single,  double,  and  semi-double,  and 
not  only  to  be  had  in  pure-white  but  also  in 
many  shades  of  pink,  crimson,  and  blue,  this 
Primula  is  invaluable  where  small  plants,  with  a 
fragrant  pure  scent  of  spring,  are  needed  to  slip 
into  bowls  or  for  table  decoration.  It  will  not, 
however,  stand  gas,  but  without  this  deadly 
foe  to  plant  life  it  will  go  on  blooming,  if  well 
managed,  from  October  till  April.  Primulas 
need  care  in  watering,  and  should  be  supplied 
with  tepid  water  whenever  the  surface  soil  is 
too  dry  to  leave  a stain  on  the  finger  placed 
upon  it,  no  other  rule  as  to  watering  pot-plants 
can  safely  be  given,  because  the  amount  of 
water  each  plant  will  consume  depends  upon  its 
size,  vitality,  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air,  its  humidity,  &c.,  which,  of  course,  vary  in 
most  cases.  Water,  when  supplied,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  wet  the  crown  of  the  Primula — 
i.(.,  the  part  of  the  plant  just  above  ground, 
which  is  specially  sensitive  in  this  way,  and  apt 
to  become  musty  if  water  settles  on  it.  Enough 
should  always  be  given  to  run  through  the  pot, 
the  saucer  in  which  it  usually  stands  in  a sitting- 
room  being  emptied  an  hour  after,  and  no  more 
water  supplied  until  the  surface  soil  is  dry.  The 
system  of  giving  continual  driblets  of  water 
to  pot-plants  kills  thousands  of  them  yearly, 


for  in  this  way  the  surface-roots  become  rotten, 
while  the  lower  roots  die  of  starvation.  If 
the  plants,  which  may  now  be  bought  at 
any  reliable  horticulturist’s  just  opening  their 
buds,  should  be  in  very  small  pots  they  may 
be  shifted  to  the  next  size,  when  the  pot 
is  full  of  roots,  giving  them  thorough  drainage 
and  a light  rich  compost  of  leaf-mould  and 
loam,  &c. , which  can  be  brought  ready  mixed  in 
small  bags  for  use  as  needed.  Soot- water,  given 
in  a clear  and  thin  state  twice  a week,  will  help 
to  nourish  the  plants  which  do  best  in  rather 
small  pots  for  their  size,  if  well  supported  in 
this  way,  and  as  much  sunshine  and  fresh  air 
as  they  can  have  should  be  supplied  in  mild 
weather.  If  the  leaves  become  dusty  they 
should  be  gently  sponged  with  clean  water ; 
syringing  or  watering  with  a rosed-pot  is 
disastrous  to  a Primula  in  bloom,  as  the  blos- 
soms drop  rather  easily,  and  the  crown  of  the 
plant,  as  mentioned  before,  must  not  be  wetted. 

The  best  varieties  are  as  follows  : Snowdrift  and 
early  White  Primula,  Pearl  and  Gipsy  Queen, 
the  latter  having  dark  foliage  and  pure-white 
flowers  which  are  extremely  decorative.  Ruby 
King  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  single  crimson 
varieties,  being  remarkably  compact  and  free- 
flowering,  and  Brilliant  Rose  should  be  selected 
as  a fine  single  pink.  Reading  Pink  is  single, 
but  delicately  fringed,  and  Reading  Blue  is  good 
of  its  kind,  though  blue  Primulas  are  not 
generally  so  satisfactory  as  the  other  shades  of 
colour.  The  double  varieties  are  equally 
handsome,  especially  such  as  have  the  kind  of 
foliage  called  “ Fern-leaved.”  All  these  may  be 
raised  in  early  spring  from  seed  by  those  who 
have  a heated  greenhouse,  and  they  are  several 
times  repotted  during  the  summer,  until  at 
this  time  of  year  they  begin  to  bear  their 
charming  winter  blossoms.  Agood  type  of  White 
Chinese  Primulas  is  here  figured.  R. 

1878. — A house  border.— “ North  Shrop-  . 
shire  ” would  make  the  most  of  this  border  by 
planting  the  dark-red  and  pink  Roses  so  that  they  I 
can  climb  up  the  house,  and  only  having  dwarf  . 
Tea  Roses  growing  in  front.  These  are  best  I 
on  low  Manetti  stocks,  or  on  their  own  roots, 
being  much  more  hardy  thus  grown  than  on 
the  old  plan  of  high  stocks.  W.  A.  Richardson, 
a rich  apricot-tinted  rose  ; Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  a sweet  old  Rose  which  blossoms  earl}7  I 
and  late,  and  is  far  better  than  most  new  Roses  ; 
Marie  Van  Houtte  and  Niphetos,  pure  white, 
might  be  selected  for  the  low  bushes,  and  Reine  j 
Marie  Henriette  (the  Red  Glory);  General  Ja  :-  <: 
queminot,  a fine  old  veteran  rose ; Charles 
Lefebvre  ; Queen  of  Queens,  a vigorous  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  bearing  many  brilliant  pink  blooms  I 
of  large  size,  and  Jules  Margottin  are  all  good 
Roses  for  the  house.  But  it  would  be  well  to  add 
a plant  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  for  no  other  Rose  will 
cover  so  lax-ge  a space  so  rapidly  and  bring  so 
many  blossoms,  extending  from  early  spring  to 
late  autumn,  and  its  soft,  rich  creamy  tint  is 
always  delightful.  The  Roses  should  be  planted 
in  October,  the  bed  having  been  carefully  pre- 
pared for  them  beforehand.  Roses  delight  in 
turf-mould — i. ft  , turves  cut  and  stacked  in  a dry 
place  until  the  roots  of  the  Grass  are  dead,  then 
chopped  up  with  a spade,  or  pulled  apart  with 
the  hand,  and  if  this  can  be  had,  little  else  will 
be  required  to  plant  them  in.  Failing  this,  a 
mixture  of  good  garden  loam,  two  parts  to  one  | 
part  of  leaf-mould,  and  a little  well-rotted  stuff  j 
from  an  old  hot-bed  will  do,  and  this  should  be 
placed  in  the  border,  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  before  the  Roses  are  bought.  Carefully 
turning  the  roots  out  of  the  pot,  and  spreading 
them  out  (not  dropping  them  in  a bundle  into  , 
a hole)  will  be  necessary,  and  they  should  be  . 
covered  with  good  soil,  and  trod  in  firmly  with 
the  foot,  until  they  are  tight  in  the  ground,  for 
carelessly  planted  Roses  will  never  do  anything. 

A mulching  of  stable-manure  should  be  supplied 
to  all  Roses  in  October,  and  a second  dressing 
of  leaf-mould  and  a little  soot  will  help  them  | 
much  about  June  ; they  should  then  do  well, 
and  bring  plenty  of  blossoms  ; but  syringing  with 
Quassia  or  soapv  water  iu  dry,  hot  weather  will  I 
probably  be  ne'cessary  to  keep  down  green-fly  I 
in  so  dry  a situation,  and  liberal  watering  for  I 
the  root’s.  The  Gladoli  (which  should  be  a selec-  I 
tion  of  Kelway’s  and  Lemoiue’s  Hybrids)  will  I 
be  very  handsome,  and  they  do  well  under  a I 
south  wall.  Lilies  also  may  do,  though  the  situ- 
ation is  rather  too  hot  and  dry  for  them,  afore  I 
flowers  than  Hyacinths  will  be  needed  in  spring,  I 
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ami  “ North  Shropshire  ” would  find  handsome 
dark  Wallilowers,  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis 
dissitiliora),  Anemones,  and  l’inks  all  useful  and 
bright  before  the  Roses  open.  Earlier  bulbs 
than  Hyacinths,  too,  might  be  put  in  to  lengthen 
the  bright  time  of  blossom  in  such  a border, 
Crocuses  in  various  shades,  sky-blue  Seilla 
sibirica,  and  early  Van  Thol  Tulips  being  in  bloom 
long  before  Hyacinths  For  autumn  flowering 
the  China  Asters  will  be  very  gay,  but  they 
would  be  better  grown  in  another  bed  until 
they  begin  to  open  their  buds,  and  then  trans- 
planted into  position,  for  they  bear  this  treat- 
ment remarkably  well,  if  lifted  with  a good  ball 
of  soil,  and  as  they  bloom  late  in  the  season  it 
is  a pity  to  fill  such  a border  with  them  in  their  un- 
interesting green  state.  A few  summer  flowers, 
such  as  Zonal  Pelargoniums  (“Geraniums”), 
Lobelias,  Calceolarias,  and  Marguerites,  would 
come  in  well  between  the  spring  flowers  and  the 
Asters,  or  a selection  of  good  low  annuals  might 
be  made,  and  sown  in  March  and  April.  Mig- 
nonette, certainly,  should  be  grown  for  its 
perfume  (for  such  a border  it  would  be  well  to 
have  fragrant  flowers  to  scent  the  house).  Sweet 
Pc?.s,  too,  if  sown  in  October,  would  be  very 
early  and  bright ; Tuberous  Begonias  might  be 
tried  (but  would  need  regular  watering  and 
a mulch  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  or  they  would  feel 
Ihe  dry  heat),  Nemophila  insignis  (turquoise- 
blue),  and  Srlpiglossis,  which  is,  however,  rather 
too  tall  for  the  front,  w'ould  look  well  ; the 
Nemophila  being  very  dwarf,  should  be  used  as 
an  edging.  If  the  plants  are  grown  in  groups, 
rather  than  in  stiff  straight  lines,  they  will  look 
better,  each  group  being  high  at  the  centre  of 
the  back.  Use  for  the  front  low  plants,  such 
as  blue  Lobelia,  or  dwarf  foliage  “Geraniums,” 
G rlden-feather  (Pyrethrum),  or  similar  plants. 
— J.  L.  R. 

1938.— Treatment  of  a Camellia.— This 
plant  is,  unfortunately,  very  ill  suited  to  room 
cultivation,  for  it  needs  cool,  damp  air,  and  will 
not  bear  dry  fire-heat,  soon  dropping  its  buds  if 
exposed  to  it,  and  also  the  foliage.  The  only 
chance  of  getting  blooms  to  open  in  a room 
would  be  to  stand  the  plant  in  the  centre  of  a 
tray  or  table  covered  with  Moss  or  Cocoa- nut- 
fibre,  which  should  always  be  kept  damp,  and 
even  then  the  plant  must  not  be  subjected  to 
gas  or  much  fire-heat.  It  is  a pity  to  waste 
time  and  trouble  in  trying  to  cultivate  a plant 
which  is  so  entirely  unfitted  for  room  cultiva- 
fiod,  and  “Mona”  would  do  wisely  to  discard 
it,  and  supply  its  place  with  more  suitable  sub- 
jects. Camellias  are  fairly  hardy,  and  succeed 
well  out-of-doors  in  Devonshire,  especially  when 
placed  against  a sheltered  wall.  The  one  thing 
they  cannot  stand  is  heat,  especially  dry  heat, 
and  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  injured 
haves. — J.  L.  R. 

1993.  — “ Geraniums  ” for  vases.— 

Nothing  equal  to  West  Brighton  Gem  (scarlet) 
and  Master  Christine  or  Beckwith’s  Pink  for 
d a arf  habit  and  free  flowering  qualities.  The 
) lants,  if  old,  should  be  wintered  in  small  pots, 
i it  her  in  a greenhouse  or  sunny  window,  shifted 
into  4i  inch  pots  in  March,  and  simply  turned 
out  of  these  into  the  vases  when  the  right  time 
comes.  Make  the  soil  firm,  and  give  weak 
1 quid-manure  rather  freely  when  the  plants  are 
established  and  in  full  bloom. — B.  C.  R. 

Years  ago  I used  to  grow  the  old  Tom 

Thumb  for  vase  work,  and  kept  the  large,  old 
] lants  from  year  to  year,  and  wonderfully  blight 
and  effective  they  were,  more  so,  I think,  than 
tl  e broader-  petalled  flowers  used  in  the  present 
day.  Vesuvius  and  West  Brighton  Gem  are  good 
vase  plants,  being  very  free  and  sufficiently 
robust  in  habit,  which  Henri  Jacoby  is  not. 
John  Gibbons  in  the  same  way  is,  I think,  better 
and  freer  of  growth.  Mrs.  Wildsmith  is  a good 
Pink  for  vase  work.  F.  V.  Raspail  does  well  in 
a vase,  and  the  flowers  are  very  lasting,  more  so 
than  single  flowers.  To  keep  vases  in  fine 
condition  the  plants  should  be  large  when  they 
go  out,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  managing 
them  to  get  them  into  training  now,  and  when 
the  right  size  has  been  obtained,  pinch  to  make 
the  plants  bushy,  and  through  numerous  trusses 
of  bloom.  A little  starving  in  the  matter  of  pot- 
room  after  the  requisite  size  has  been  obtained 
will  be  beneficial,  and  make  the  plants  flower 
freely.  Keep  them  growing  in  a light  position 
all  winter,  pinching  strong  shoots. — E.  H. 

1988.— Plants  in  a room  with  gas.— 

Plants  wffiich  are  taken  out  of  the  room  when 


the  gas  is  lighted  ought  not  to  turn  sickly  so 
soon,  especially  at  this  season,  before  the  heavy 
gas  burning  season  lias  really  come.  Perhaps 
there  is  some  other  causo.  Do  the  plants  get 
any  fresh  air,  or  do  they  occupy  a light  posi- 
tion ? Plants  recently  purchased  frequently 
lose  colour  in  a few  days,  because  the  change 
does  not  suit  them.  They  are,  perhaps,  taken 
from  a moist  warm-house  to  a dry,  close  room, 
and  the  leaves  fall  immediately.  It  is  known, 
of  course,  that  plants  in  an  atmosphere  scorched 
by  gas  will  lose  their  leaves,  but  when  moved 
out  at  night  they  last  a long  time,  or  should  do. 
Plants  often  lose  colour  from  having  too  much 
or  too  little  water. ■ — E.  H. 

1985.— Treatment  of  Dracaena  line 
ata. — Dracaena  lineata  will  do  in  a sitting  room 
where  gas  is  not  burned.  Repot  when  the  roots 
quite  filled  the  pots  they  now  occupy.  Spring 
or  early  summer  is  the  best  season  for  repotting 
Weak  soot- water  may  be  given  to  pot-bound 
plants.  The  best  soil  for  these  plants  is  turfy- 
loam  and  leaf-mould  in  something  like  equal 
quantities,  with  sand  enough  to  keep  it  open. 
Peat  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  leaf-mould. 

I have  sometimes  used  one,  and  sometimes  the 
other  with  about  equal  results,  and  when  the 
plants  get  strong  they  will  do  very  well  potted 
altogether  in  good  loam. — E.  H. 

1976.—  Plants  not  flowering.— The  reason  “Gera- 
niums,” Fuchsias,  &n  , do  not  (lower  freely  sometimes  in 
the  window  of  a dvvellinjr-house  is  owing  to  the  want  of 
1 ght  or  air,  or  it  may  be  that  the  plants  are  grown  in  over- 
rich  soil.  Sometimes  the  plants  in  windows  obtain  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  but  in  other  casts  this  is  not  passible,  and 
the  result  is  leaf  growth  only.— J.  D.  E. 

The  probable  cause  is  late  potting  and  late  or 

unripe  growth.  Perhaps  also  they  occupy  a shady  posi- 
tion. Sunshine  is  necessary  to  ripen  the  growth  of  plants 
to  enable  them  to  ripen  growth  and  so  produce  flowers. 
Blossoms  will  not  come  upon  gross,  unripe  growth.  In 
the  case  of  “ Geraniums  ” firm  potting  is  conducive  to  the 
production  of  blossoms.— E.  II. 


ORCHIDS. 

THE  TONQUIN  LADY’S  SLIPPER. 

The  Cypripedes  of  the  C.  niveum  and  C.  concolor 
types  possess  qualities  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  any  other  section.  C.  concolor  is  the  earliest 
known,  having  been  found  in  Moulmein  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Parish  as  long  ago  as  1859  at  a place 
called  “ The  Three  Pagodas,”  where  it  grew  in 
leaf-mould  in  chinks  and  crevices  of  limestone 
rooks.  C.  niveum  has  been  found  in  islets  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  also  on  coral  limestone, 
and  decayed  limestone  or  old  mortar  rubbish 
should  be  used  as  drainage  material  for  these 
kinds.  Distinct  as  C.  concolor  and  C.  niveum 


undoubtedly  are,  if  you  examine  the  extreme 
end  of  each  type,  their  characters  are  united  or 
bridged  over  by  the  geographical  forms  more 
recently  discovered.  Of  these  C.  bellatulum 
(here  figured)  is  one  of  the  most  handsome, 
being  a giant  or  glorified  C.  niveum  of  larger 
size,  and  having  more  pronounced  purple 
markings.  It  is  also  a far  more  easily  grown 
plant,  as  is  the  intermediate  form  known  as  C. 
Godefroyfe.  Another  variety  introduced  in  1885 


from  Cambodia  by  M.  Godefroy  is  0.  Regnieri, 
and  (here  are  at  least  two  other  forms  known 
as  C.  tonquinense  and  C.  ehlorophyllum.  As 
shown  by  the  engraving,  C.  bellatulum  is  a very 
handsome  and  free -blooming  plant,  the  flowers 
being  not  only  of  large  size,  but  vety  thick  and 
waxy  in  substance.  As  shown  in  the  woodcut, 
they  are  grouped  amongst  Maiden  hair  Ferns, 
and  there  is  a subtle  fitness  in  the  association 
apart  from  the  mere  beauty  point  of  view,  for 
the  Fern,  like  the  Orchid  in  this  case,  is  a lover 
of  limestone,  and  although  it  is  possible  to  grow 
both  without  any  addition  of  lime  in  the  com- 
post, both  can  be  grown  very  much  better  and 
handsomer  if  it  be  there.  Those  amateur  Orchid 
collectors  who  have  failed  to  grow  C.  concolor, 
or  even  C.  niveum,  should  try  this  fine  and  more 
vigorous  variety  from  the  limestone  rocks  of 
Tonquin  and  Cambodia.  F.  W.  B. 


CY  PR  I TEDIUM  INSIGN  E. 

I HAVE  a flower  of  this  species  from  “Bath.” 
This  gentleman  evidently  has  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  this  plant,  as  it  is  one  that  will  grow  well 
and  fiower  profusely  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances. A gentleman  who  lives  close  by  mo 
grows  some  fine  plants  in  a frame,  but  not  a cold 
one.  There  i.s  very  little  to  say  about  its  culti- 
vation. It  must  be  potted  in  good  well-drained 
pots,  and  the  plants  should  be  potted  in  an 
ordinary  manner — that  is,  leaving  a space 
between  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  the  mould  for 
water,  of  which  the  plant  will  enjoy  a liberal 
allowance  wh<n  growing,  using  for  soil  about 
equal  parts  of  good  peat  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  fine  soil  knocked  out,  and  Sphagnum 
Moss,  to  which  add  some  turfy  loam,  well 
beaten,  putting  in  a dash  of  sharp  sand  from 
time  to  time  in  potting.  Get  the  growths  to 
start  early  in  the  season,  which  you  must  have 
done  this  year,  to  have  them  flowering  now,  and 
do  not  be  like  too  many  young  Orchid-growers, 
overanxious  to  repot  annually.  Indeed,  I once 
knew  two  young  hands  who  repotted  every 
autumn  and  spring  for  several  years,  and  by  that 
time  most  of  their  plants  were  dead,  and  they, 
tiring  of  the  vocation,  took  to  fishing,  and  the 
Orchids  were  thrown  away. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  WARDIANUM. 

A friend  who  signs  himself  “ Odontos  ” writes 
in  a somewhat  acrimonious  tone,  complaining 
that  he  sees  plenty  about  other  choice  Orchids 
in  my  notes  in  Gardening,  but  nothing  about 
this  species,  of  which  he  has  a plant  still  groov- 
ing, and  he  wants  to  know  how  he  is  to  treat  it 


so  that  it  will  flower  in  due  season  ? Now,  my 
friend,  you  should  remember  that  these  Orchid 
articles  of  mine,  which  you  say  are  “all  very 
well,”  are  all,  or  mostly  all  of  them,  answers  to 
readers  who  have  asked  questions  concerning 
them,  as  you  have  now  done  respecting  D. 
Wardianum — although,  indeed,  upon  looking 
over  the  letter  again  I do  not  see  the  least  indica- 
tion givenof  thestrength  of  the  plant,  nor  in  what 
heat  it  is  growing.  Now,  this  Dendrobium 
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requires  strong  heat  and  moisture  to  form  its 
growth — that  is,  it  should  be  placed  in  the  warm 
end  of  the  East  Indian-house,  or,  lacking  that, 
in  a warm  stove  or  a vinery,  and  be  encouraged 
to  grow  rapidly  and  strongly.  The  plant  will 
grow  in  a pot,  but  I prefer  basket-culture,  and 
I have  seen  it  doing  well  on  a block  of  wood, 
but  I do  not  recommend  this  latter  system,  be- 
cause the  plant  requires  such  great  attention  in 
the  matter  of  keeping  it  sufficiently  moist 
during  its  period  of  growth.  This  Dendrobe 


usually  starts  into  growth  at  the  time  when  its 
flowers  are  gay  upon  the  old  bulbs,  so  that  there 
is  a little  contrast  of  green  leaves  with  the  gay 
and  beautiful  blossoms.  Now,  this  Orchid,  com- 
mencing to  grow  so  early  in  the  season,  natu- 
rally gives  ample  time  for  the  growth  to  be 
finished  off  and  ripening  by  this  time.  They 
should  then  be  kept  in  a cool  but  sunny  house, 
exposed  to  all  the  sun  and  light  they  can  get, 
and  they  should  have  abundance  of  air.  Treated 
in  this  manner  their  leaves  will  fall  off,  leaving 
the  long  stems  quite  bare,  At  this  time  the  plants 
should  be  moved  to  a cool  position,  and  kept 
dry,  giving  only  a little  water  in  order  to  prevent 
shrivelling,  until  the  flowers  begin  to  show  from 
the  sides  of  the  bulbs  that  were  ripened  in  the 
autumn,  when  more  heat,  and  necessarily  more 
water,  should  be  given.  In  this  manner  plants 
which  have  been  brought  along  in  time  may  be 
successfully  flowered,  but  I do  not  know  what  to 
say  of  my  friend  “ Odontos’”  plant,  which  has 
not  done  growing  yet.  In  fact,  I should  rather 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  growth  it  is  now 
making  will  not  flower  at  all ; at  any  rate,  if  it 
does  it  must  be  properly  ripened  and  rooted 
first,  and  then  if  it  does  not  flower  it  will  be 
ready  to  start  again  in  good  time  next  season. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


1030.—  Destroying  Wasps’  nests  — A 

very  effective  way  of  destroying  the  inmates  of 
a Wasps’  nest  is  to  make  a very  strong  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Use  only  enough 
water  to  dissolve  the  cyanide,  then  slip  cotton- 
wool or  tow  into  it,  and  push  the  wet  substance 
as  far  as  you  can  into  the  hole,  then  close  the 
hole  as  tightly  as  possible  with  damp  earth  and 
lay  a sod  on  the  top  ; or  make  a solution  of  2oz 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  every  pint  of  water 
and  pour  it  into  the  holes,  closing  the  holes  up 
tight  afterwards  ; or  thrust  rags  or  tow  soaked 
in  tar  into  the  holes  as  far  as  they  will  go,  and 
then  light  them.  The  cyauide  of  potassium  is  a 
very  deadly  poison,  so  should  be  used  with  great 
care. — G.  S.  S. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

GARDEN  TURNIPS. 

Turnips  will  not  succeed  well  on  lumpy  ground, 
the  seed  in  such  germinating  very  slowly  and 
irregularly,  while  the  seedlings  soon  fall  a prey 
to  that  destructive  insect,  the  Turnip-fly.  On 
poor  soils  the  results  would  be  the  same,  as  the 
growth  made  would  be  very  slow,  the  texture  of 
the  roots  consequently  being  very  tough 
and  the  flavour  strong.  Overgrown  Turnips 
should  not  be  tolerated,  sowings  being  made 
sufficiently  often  enough  to  keep  up  a regular 
succession.  It  is  early  in  the  season  that  Tur- 
nips are  most  prized,  although  in  the  majority 
of  establishments  they  are  in  daily  request.  On 
the  majority  of  soils  Turnips  will  succeed  well, 
but  when  there  is  a diffiarilty  in  securing  good 
results  a dressing  of  well-burned  garden  refuse 
or  wood-ashes  will  assist  growth  wonderfully. 

A dressing  of  superphosphate  of  lime  in  con- 
junction with  the  well-burned  garden  refuse  is 
also  beneficial.  Salt  is  valuable  as  a manure  for 
Turnips,  but  thi3  must  only  be  applied  in  small 
quantities,  an  ounce  to  a square  yard  being 
ample.  Soot  also  may  be  applied  with  advan- 
tage. As  the  season  advances  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  a quick  growth  should 
be  encouraged  from  the  germinating  of  the  seed 
until  the  seed-leaf  stage  i3  passed.  For  this 
purpose  a small  quantity  of  the  best  guano 
drilled  in  with  the  seed  will  be  found  useful. 
It  is  very  annoying  to  have  the  seedlings 
devoured  as  soon  as  through  the  soil  by  the 
destructive  pest  mentioned  above,  so  every 
means  should  be  adopted  to  secure  an  early  and 
quick  growth. 

Very  early  sowings  have  a tendency  to  run 
to  seed,  but  with  the  improved  varieties  adapted 
for  early  sowing,  this  evil  is  considerably  les- 
sened to  what  it  used  to  be.  Sowing  Turnips 
under  glass  on  a slight  hot-bed,  or  even  in  a cold 
frame,  is  now  more  largely  practised  than 
formerly,  as  besides  an  early  supply  being 
secured,  “ bolting  ” is  greatly  lessened.  Sowing 
Urge  breadths  early  in  the  season  is  not  at  all  a 
good  practice,  it  being  much  the  wisest  plan  to 
sow  smaller  breadths  and  at  more  frequent  in- 
tervals. For  the  earliest  sowings,  either  under 
glass  or  in  the  open  air,  the  Early  Milan  is  the 
best,  but  from  this  time  .onwards  it  is  advisable 
to  sow  a variety  of  the  Early  Snowball  type,  the 
quality  being  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Early 
Milan.  Fortnightly  sowings  on  a south  border 
should  be  practised  up  to  the  early  part  of  May. 
During  May  the  sowings  may  be  larger,  and  for 
these  an  east  border  should  be  selected.  During 
the  hot  summer  of  1887  it  was  only  from  an  east 
border  that  satisfactory  crops  could  be  obtained, 
sowings  in  the  open  failing  repeatedly.  During 
a dry  time  the  drills  should  be  drawn  the  day 
previous  to  sowing,  and  over  night  be  soaked 
with  water.  By  the  following  day  the  soil  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed  will  be  in  a fairly  mois- 
tened condition,  and  consequently  assist  quick 
germination  When  the  seed  lies  in  the  ground, 
on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  for  some 
time,  it  often  fails  to  germinate  at  all.  The 
ground  having  been  brought  into  good  working 
order,  the  seed  in  all  cases  should  be  sown  in 
drills, 

Broadcast  sowing  being  a slovenly  mode  of 
procedure,  there  being  a difficulty  in  cleaning  or 
otherwise  attending  to  the  crop.  The  drills 
should  be  drawn  12  inches  or  15  inches  apart 
and  about  2 inches  in  depth.  The  seeds  must 
be  scattered  thinly  along  the  drills,  as  besides 
loss  of  time  entailed  through  a deal  of  extra 
thinning,  crowded  plants  prevent  free  growth. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  through  the  soil 
keep  a sharp  look-out  for  the  Turnip-fly.  During 
showery  weather  it  is  not  so  destructive,  the 
conditions  being  more  favourable  for  a quick 
growth  out  of  the  seed  leaf  when  all  danger  is 
past.  In  a dry  time  it  is  most  persistent  in  its 
attacks,  and  if  not  kept  in  check  would  soon 
devour  the  whole  lot.  There  are  various  preven- 
tives, and  whatever  is  applied  must  be  done  in 
the  early  morning  whilst  the  seedlings  are  wet 
with  dew.  Dusting  with  lime,  soot,  or  wood- 
ashes  is  effective.  Spent  Hops  scattered  along 
the  rows  and  amongst  the  plants  are  also  an  ex- 
cellent preventive."  Surface  stirring  as  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  through  the  ground  also  assists 
in  keeping  the  fly  in  check.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings are  large'  enough,  thinning  must  take 
place.  Hoeing  being  such  an  essential  to  free 


growth,  this  must  be  attended  to  as  often  as 
necessary.  The  sowing  for  the 

Winter  supply  is  a very  important  one,  and 
should  take  place  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
July,  although  the  second  or  third  week  in 
August  is  none  too  late  for  an  additional  sow- 
ing. Roots  from  the  sowing  of  the  Orange  Jelly 
withstood  the  late  frost  and  came  out  sound  and 
good.  The  produce  from  this  latest  sowing  I 
always  leave  out  in  the  open,  as  the  flavour 
thereby  is  much  improved.  For  late  spring  or 
summer  any  type  of  the  Snowball  is  good ; 
also  the  Red  American  Stone,  this  latter  remain- 
ing sound  for  some  time  after  being  fit  for  use. 
For  the  winter  crop  Veitch’s  Red  Globe  is  a 
well-tried  variety,  selecting  the  Orange  Jelly  for 
a very  hardy  and  superior  yellow- fleshed  kind. 
Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  i3  also  very  hardy, 
and  well  adapted  for  sowing  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  above.  Long  White  Meaux  Tur- 
nip (Fig.  1)  is  a long-rooted  French  kind  of  good 
quality,  and  a capital  cropper;  it  is  worth}'  of 
more  extended  culture.  The  Yellow  Flat  Purple- 
top  Montmagny  Turnip  (Fig.  2)  is  one  of  the 
best  cropping  midseason  kitchen-garden  kinds, 
and  is  of  first-rate  quality.  M. 


1894  — Tomato  preserve.— A’ipc  Tomato 
jam : Take  4 lb.  of  Tomatoes,  skin  them,  and 
put  them  in  a moderately- warm  oven  for  several 
hours,  until  they  will  pulp  without  difficulty. 
Squeeze  them  through  a fine  sieve,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain the  pulp  without  the  seeds.  Place  the  pulp 
in  a preserving-pan,  and  put  to  it  2 lb.  of  loaf 
sugar  and  the  juice  of  one  Lemon,  or  the  peel 
and  a little  crushed  Ginger,  if  preferred  to  the 
Lemon- juice.  Boil  as  for  other  preserves  until 
it  will  set,  put  the  jam  into  jars,  and  fasten 
down  in  the  ordinary  way.  Green  Tomato  jam : 
4 lb.  full-grown  green  Tomatoes,  31b.  loaf  sugar, 
one  Lemon  (large),  juice  and  peel,  the  peel  to 
be  cut  very  thin,  and  a few  kernels  of  Plums,  if 
handy.  Cut  or  break  each  of  the  Tomatoes  into 
four  or  six  pieces.  Place  all  in  an  enamelled 
preserving-kettle,  and  simmer  over  the  fire  as 
for  ordinary  preserves.  Stir  well  to  prevent 
burning.  Prepared  in  this  manner  Tomato  pre- 
serve has  so  much  the  flavour  of  Green  Gage 
jam  that  it  might  very  well  pass  for  the  same. — 
Matty. 

Wash  the  Tomatoes  and  put  them  in  a 

preserving-pan  with  a little  water,  and  let  them 
boil  half  an  hour.  Take  them  out  and  strain 
through  a sieve  till  you  get  all  the  pulp.  Let 
it  settle,  and  p >ur  off  the  top  ; put  the  thick 
part  in  deep  plates,  and  set  them  in  the  oven. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  put 


Fig.  2.— Turnip  “ Yellow  Flat  Purple-top"  Montmagny. ” 

away  in  a jar.  It  can  either  be  eaten  cold  with 
roast  meat  or  warmed  up  with  bread  crumbs  and 
butter.  “ Beech  wood  ” will  find  60  good  recipes 
for  Tomatoes  in  Mr.  Iggulden’s  book,  “ The 
Tomato  : Its  Culture  and  Uses.”  price  Is.,  pub- 
lished at  171,  Fleet-street. — J.  G.  W. 

Seven  pounds  round  Yellow  Tomatoes 

(peeled),  7 lb.  ugar,  juice  of  three  Lemons  ; let 
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1 these  stand  together  over  night.  Drain  oil'  the 
j syrup  and  boil  it,  skim  well,  then  put  in  the 
, Tomatoes,  and  boil  gently  for  twenty  minutes, 
j Take  out  the  fruit  with  a skimmer,  spread  on 
dishes.  lloil  symp  down  till  it  thickens, 
j adding,  just  before  you  take  it  oil' the  lire,  the 
i juice  of  the  Lemons.  Put  fruit  into  jars  and 
till  up  with  hot  syrup.  When  cold  seal  up. — 
B.  R.  G. 


just  get  a small  saddle  boiler  and  setting  in  a 
depth  of  4!.  feet  ; but  it  would  be  a “ tight  fit,” 
and  one  of  the  upright  independent  cylindrical 
type  would  be  much  better,  I should  say. — 
B.  0.  R. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 


Mrs.  George  Dixon  are  the  two  principal  kinds, 
and  they  both  make  pretty  pot-plants  when 
smothered  with  flowers.  This  is  done  by  not 
stopping  the  shoots  ; and  there  is  no  reason  why 
naturally-grown  plants  should  not  have  a place 
at  the  exhibition  in  place  of  the  standards,  half 
standards,  and  other  grotesque  shapes  that  one 
is  supposed  to  admire  or  be  considered  heterodox . 
The 


I 
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1992  — Bitter  Cucumbers.— I have  once 
or  twice  had  bitter  Cucumbers  in  one  house 
during  the  last  summer.  The  plants  were  grow- 
ing on  raised  mounds  along  the  side  of  a span- 
roofed  house,  and  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  on  each  occasion  when  the  fruits  were  bitter 
the  plants  were  dry  at  the  root,  the  proof  of 
this  being  that  when  well  soaked  with  water  the 
bitterness  disappeared.  Starvation  will  always 
make  Cucumbers  bitter,  whether  it  proceeds  from 
alow  temperature  or  dry  ness  at  the  root. — E.  H. 

2010  — White  flies  on  Tomatoes,  &c  — 
Unless  the  flies  are  very  numerous  I should 
hesitate  in  your  case  before  I destroyed  the  plants 
as  you  suggest.  I would  rather  run  the  risk  of 
gentle  Tobacco  fumigations,  which,  if  repeated 
every  third  day  for  a fortnight  would,  I think, 
reduce  their  numbers  considerably  ; at  the  same 
time  you  will  find  that  liberal  ventilation  will 
help  you  to  improve  matters,  as  these  little 
insects  appear  to  increase  immensely  in  a waim, 
stuffy  atmosphere.  A single  smoking  does  not  do 
much  good.  It  will  kill  the  existing 
flies,  but  it  does  not  destroy  the  young 
broods.— J.  C.  C. 

1913.— Parsley  in  winter.— I 

always  manage  to  get  a full  winter 
supply  of  Parsley.  In  August  I trans- 
plant into  rich  soil  in  the  open  ground 
about  a foot  apart  each  way.  This 
year  it  was  done  August  10th.  Part 
of  the  planting  was  of  thinnings  from  a 
sowing  in  the  open  ground  (May  2nd), 
and  the  rest  was  small  clumps  of  plants 
from  a sowing  in  boxes  (June  13th). 

At  present  both  lots  are  doing  equally 
well.  As  there  is  but  little  growth  in 
winter,  a much  larger  planting  is  re- 
quired for  winter  use  than  for  a sum- 
mer supply.  Here,  in  the  South  of 
England,  Parsley  will  go  through  an 
ordinary  winter  without  protection. 

If  the  querist  has  a movable  frame  I 
would  advise  him  to  place  it  over  the 
Parsley  as  it  is  growing  in  the  open 
ground  rather  than  transplant  it  now 
as  it  is  got  so  late,  as  Parsley  takes  a 
considerable  time  to  get  thoroughly 
established  after  being  transplanted. 

If  no  movable  frame  is  available,  a large 
flower-pot  inverted  over  each  plant 
will  give  adequate  protection,  but  must 
be  promptly  removed  when  the  frost 
breaks  up.  Boards  or  wattle  hurdles 
placed  over  the  plants  on  proper 
supports  will  give  efficient  protection  from  injury 
from  many  degrees  of  frost.  In  conclusion,  may 
I advise  that  the  main  requisites  for  securing  a 
good  crop  of  Parsley  is  rich  soil  and  sufficient 
space  for  the  plants’  full  development. — 
L.  C.  K. 

It  would  be  better  to  put  frames  over 

the  Parsley  where  it  is  growing,  and  protect  the 
glass  with  mats  in  frosty  weather,  but  you 
must  take  off  the  lights  during  the  day  in  tine 
weather.  Strong  plants  put  into  frames  now 
would  give  a supply  in  February  and  March,  as 
by  that  time  they  will  begin  to  grow  again.  If 
you  have  a row  of  Parsley  in  the  open  ground 
the  simplest  way  of  protecting  it  is  to  get  two 
11-inch  boards  and  nail  them  together  in  the 
form  of  a letter  A,  with  a cross-piece  of  wood, 
as  shown,  which  keeps  them  from  parting.  This 
frame  can  be  put  on  whenever  frost  or  cold  wind 
is  likely  to  occur. — J.  C.  C. 

2018. — Heating  a Cucumber-house. — 

\ ou  had  better  put  in  four  rows,  equalling 
12)  feet,  of  4-inch  piping.  Three  rows  well 
heated  might  do  ; but  four  would  be  safer  and 
better  in  every  way.  It  would  answer  well 
enough  for  ordinary  purposes  to  place  the  whole 
of  the  piping  beneath  a raised  stage,  on  which 
the  Cucumbers  are  grown,  this  being  left  open 
in  front  (underneath);  but  to  secure  the  best 
results  you  should  have  a proper  brick  bed  or 
pit,  with  a false  bottom,  and  two  rows  of  piping 
(4-inch)  beneath  for  bottom-heat,  three  more 
rows  being  placed  outside  as  well.  You  could 


From  now  and  throughout  November,  and  for 
awhile  onwards,  is  the  best  time  for  the  Chrys- 
anthemum. We  have  the  gay  eastern  flower 
with  us  even  in  September,  when  Mme.  l)es- 
grange  and  its  progeny  give  us  welcome  bunches 
of  flowers,  and  a few  blossoms  of  late  types 
linger  even  until  the  first  signs  of  spring  are 
apparent.  But  from  the  end  of  October  onwards 
is  the  true  season  for  the  Chrysanthemum,  and 
then  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England  exhibitions  are  being  held.  We  look  for 
and  want  such  splendidly-coloured  flowers  as  the 
Chrysanthemum  at  this  dull  period  of  the  year, 
and  everyone  can  produce  them  ; hence  their 
popularity  with  amateurs  and  those  who  have 
nothing  but  a little  greenhouse  to  shelter  the 
plants  from  sharp  frosts  and  storms  of  wind  and 
rains.  In  the  suburbs  of  London  there  are 
many  cultivators  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and 
extraordinary  results  are  produced  under  appa- 
rently insurmountable  difficulties.  But  t > fail 
badly  with  Chrysanthemums  betrays  deplorable 


ignorance  of  a common  subject.  The  plants 
simply  require  care.  They  are  hardy,  easily 
grown,  quickly  affected,  however,  by  neglect, 
and  it  needs  only  a knowledge  of  a few  simple 
details  to  gain  blooms  of  the  same  size  and 
splendour  as  may  be  seen  on  exhibition  tables. 
The 

Incurved  Chrysanthemum  ha3  remained 
almost  stationary.  The  old  Queen  of  England 
still  remains  the  best  of  its  class  Others  could 
be  mentioned,  but  the  best  varieties  have  been 
so  often  mentioned  in  these  pages  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  refer  to  them  here.  During  the 
past  two  or  three  years  this  class  has  increased 
greatly  in  interest  by  the  acquisition  of  several 
new  varieties  of  unquestionable  merit.  The  three 
most  notable  varieties  are  M.  A.  Haggas,  a sport 
from  Mrs.  Heale,  Violet  Tomlin,  ftad  M.  R. 
Bahuant,  a French  variety  which  was  lately 
certificated.  M.  A.  Haggas  is  of  a bronzy-yellow 
colour,  the  form  perfect,  and  a first-rate  front, 
row  flower  on  the  exhibition  board.  Violet 
Tomlin  is  of  full  rich  purple,  a colour  that  was 
wanted  to  impart  greater  variety  into  this  sec- 
tion. M.  R.  Bahuant  is  of  deep  bronzy-chestnut 
shade,  the  blooms  being  of  large  size.  The 
incurved  Chrysanthemum  is  most  closely  con- 
nected with  the  exhibition.  It  is  there  seen  in 
its  primness  and  formality,  but  I advise  those 
who  have  not  grown  them  for  decoration  to  do 
so,  as  the  plants  give  delightful  sprays  of  bloom, 
not,  of  course,  big,  like  the  show  flowers,  but  of 
great  value  for  cutting.  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  and 


Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  always  progressed.  The  French  nur- 
serymen have  given  it  their  closest  attention  and 
flooded  our  gardens  with  varieties,  many  of 
which  are  of  no  value,  although  gems  have,  of 
course,  occurred  from  time  to  time.  But  the 
Japanese  flower,  best  known  by  its  irregular 
masses  of  petals,  twisted  and  curled  like  a 
tangled  ball  of  wool,  is  ever  changing,  always 
presenting  some  new  phase,  like  the  snow-whijto 
Avalanche,  or  such  a type  as  Edouard  Audi- 
guier.  Since,  too,  the  treasures  of  J apan  have 
been  opened  up  to  us  by  the  introduction  of 
novelties  straight  from  the  Land  of  Flowers 
this  division  has  received  greater  stimulus. 
The  Chrysanthemum  is  the  pride  of  the  .Japan- 
ese. It  holds  the  same  place  in  their  affection 
as  the  Rose  does  in  England,  and  since  1186,  a' 
any  rate,  if  not  before,  it  was  cultivated 
with  ardent  zeal  by  the  natives.  It  is  the 
official  seal  and  crest  of  the  Mikado,  and  the 
Chrysanthemum  show  held  each  year  in  the 


Emperor’s  garden  constitutes  the  great 

social  event  of  the  year.  It  figures  in 
their  artistic  work,  and  the  literature  of  the 
country  is  full  of  allusions  to  it.  Ava- 

lanche is  one  of  those  introduced  direct  from 
Japan  ; so  is  Edwin  Molyneux,  which  varies  so 
remarkably  from  the  crown  and  late  bud.  The 
crown  bud  gives  a bloom  like  that  of  Comte  de 
Germiny,  but  from  the  late  bud  the  flower  is 
very  different,  free,  exceedingly  deep  in  col- 
our, rich  crimson,  and  very  striking  in  contrast 
to  the  golden  reverie  of  the  petals.  These  two 
varieties  are,  perhaps,  the  most  meritorious  of 
the  productions  from  Japan,  and  lift  the  veil 
that  has  long  shut  out  such  floral  treasures  from 
European  eyes.  The  extraordinary  progress  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  since  the  National  Society, 
which  represents  it,  was  established  has  of 
course  had  its  influence  on  English  hybridists, 
who  are  now  assiduously  raising  new  types  for 
the  beautifying  of  gardens  in  November.  Gloire 
de  Rocher,  a lovely  salmon-red  Japanese 
flower,  is  of  this  class  ; it  was  raised  in  Algiers 
from  English  seed,  and  is  evidence  that  the 
English  grower  is  only  beginning  to  know  that 
he  has  let  the  Continental  florist  supply  him 
with  things  that  he  might  have  raised  at  home, 
and  thus  kept  his  trade,  to  a great  extent,  in  his 
own  hands.  Some  may  urge  that  the  flowers 
of  many  of  the  varieties  are  too  large,  and  sc 
they  are.  The  worship  of  size  has  destroyed,  t< 
a degree,  the  beauty  of  the  Chrysanthemum  ; bu 
I believe  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  beaut 


CI.rysanthemums  “Elite  Dordon”  (Posnpon)  and  “Edwin  Molyneux”  (Japanese). 
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will  be  put  before  mere  size.  I notice  that  more 
than  one  Pompon  of  good  colour  has  been  re- 
jected for  the  reason  that  it  was  far  too  large. 
Several  new  classes  have  been  added.  We  now 
have  Japanese  refiexed  and  Japanese  incurved, 
as  the  charming  buff-coloured  L’Automne,  which 
is  a good  type  of  this  division.  The  florets 
are  like  those  of  the  Japanese  flowers,  but  have 
a distinct  reflexed  character.  The  illustration 
represents  the  Pompon  Elise  Dordon,  one  of 
the  prettiest  flowers  of  its  class,  soft  rosy-pink 
in  colour,  and  also  a small  flower  of  Edward 
Molyneux,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  Y. 


1972  Chrysanthemums  for  show.— 

These  plants  really  need  careful  attention  all  the 
year  round,  for  if  they  are  neglected  in  a young 
state,  even  so  early  as  the  time  that  they  are  yet 
n the  cutting-pots,  they  will  not  do  so  well 
as  those  which  have  had  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion. Each  cutting  should  be  planted  singly  in 
a small  pot,  and  be  repotted  again  before  the 
plants  become  pot-bound.  As  I write  these 
lines  (Oct.  4th),  my  plants  are  being  taken  into 
the  vineries  and  conservatory  to  develop  their 
flowers,  the  buds  were  all  set  in  August  and 
September,  some  of  them  in  July.  The  potting- 
soil  is  very  rich,  and  is  composed  of  good  loam, 
leaf-mould,  decayed  manure,  and  bone-dust. 
The  pots  are  surface  dressed  with  guano, 
Jensen’s  Fish  Manure,  and  Thomson’s  prepared 
manure.  I use  artificial  manures  always,  and 
very  freely  for  surface-dressing  ; the  manure  is 
mixed  with  fine  soil.  The  incurved  varieties 
must  be  dressed.  It  does  not  matter  how  well 
the  flowers  are  grown,  if  they  are  not  dressed 
with  tweezers  they  would  not  win  at  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  or  any  other  first-class 
show.  The  plants  must  also  be  kept  free  from 
mildew  by  syringing  the  leaves  with  soapy 
water  in  which  flowers  of  sulphur  has  been 
stirred.  I do  all  my  plants  before  taking  them 
into  the  house.  Cleanliness  and  plenty  of  fresh 
air  will  help  to  win  prizes. — J.  U.  E. 

— In  applying  stimulants  to  Chrysanthe- 
mums very'  much  depends  upon  the  state  of  t lie 
plants  at  tire  present  time  and  the  date  of  show. 
Presuming  this  to  be  anywhere  in  the  first  three 
weeks  of  November,  the  buds  should  be  at  the 
present  time  almost  ready  to  burst  their  calyx, 
with  the  exception  of  those  required  for  the 
third  week  in  November.  If  the  plants  do  not 
appear  forward  enough  for  this,  give  them  a 
dose  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  twice  a week  for  a 
fortnight  at  the  rate  of  1 tablespoonful  to 
4 gallons  of  water.  Under  no  consideration, 
though,  should  this  be  done  if  the  plants  are  not 
well  furnished  with  roots.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
applied  to  plants  with  but  few  roots  does 
positively  more  harm  than  good.  If  the  flower- 
buds  appear  quite  early  enough,  in  the  place  of 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  give  occasional  water- 
ings with  liquid-manure  from  the  cow  shed,  with 
a little  soot  added.  Failing  liquid-manure, 
sprinkle  a little  of  Standen’s,  Clay’s,  or  Lane’s 
manure  on  the  surface  twice  a week,  and  water 
it  in  with  clear  water.  The  plants  should  be  so 
arranged  in  the  house  where  they  are  to  flower 
that  they  receive  all  the  light  possible.  A cool 
greenhouse  is  the  best  place  to  flower  the  plants 
in  ; a vinery  or  Peach-house  where  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered  answers  very  well.  Give  abund- 
ance of  air  to  the  plants,  but  avoid  a direct 
draught  when  the  blooms  are  developing.  Keep 
the  leaves  free  from  mildew  by  timely  dustings 
with  sulphur,  and  maintain  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  in  a buoyant  state  by  warming  the 
hot-water  pipes  occasionally  during  a spell  of 
wet  or  foggy  weather.  By  maintaining  the 
plants  in  a healthy  condition  by  the  means  here 
advised  the  blooms  ought  to  finish  fit  for  any 
exhibition,  if  the  plants  are  in  good  order, 
having  been  well  grown  from  the  first. — E.  M. 

1980.  — Best  Chrysanthemums.  — If 
“ J.  A.”  had  stated  for  what  purpose  he  required 
the  Chrysanthemums — large  blooms,  or.  bushes 
to  give  a quantity  of  flowers — I should  have 
known  better  how  to  select  the  varieties  so 
much  better.  The  following  dozen  will  be  suit- 
able for  either  purpose,  and  arc  all  of  easy 
growth  : .Japanese — Avalanche  (white),  Edwin 
Molyneux  (crimson  and  gold),  Mons.  Bernard 
(deep  rosy-amaranth),  Puritan  (pink,  changing 
to  white),  Sunflower  (yellow),  Yal  d’Audom5 
(red-sliaded  orange).  Incurved — Lord  Alcester 
(primrose-yellow),  Queen  of  England  (rosy- 
blush),  Mrs.  G.  Bundle  (white),  Prince  Alfred 


(silvery,  rose-crimson).  Reflexed — Cullingfordi 
(crimson-maroon),  Dr.  Sharpe  (magenta-crimson). 
— E.  M. 

19.31.  — Chrysanthemums  planted 

Out — Your  best  plan  would  be  to  erect  a tem- 
porary covering.  Place  some  stakes  in  the 
ground,  and  stretch  several  wires  upon  them. 
Over  these  put  canvas  or  matting.  The  cover- 
ing could  be  taken  off  during  the  day,  but  be 
sure  and  cover  up  at  night.  Frost  has  set  in 
early  with  us  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  On  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  September  we  had  no  less 
than  10  deg.3.  Everything  of  a tender  nature 
was  ruined.  You  could  lift  the  plants,  but  as 
you  have  no  greenhouse,  the  blooms  would  open 
badly  in  a dwelling-house,  I am  afraid.  If  you 
cover  the  plants  with  Bracken  or  ashes  they 
ought  to  winter  safely. — J.  G.  W. 

1916.— Outdoor  Chrysanthemums.— 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jo-ies,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither 
Green,  Lewisham,  S.  E.,  has  a large  collection  of 
the  new  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  If 
you  send  for  a catalogue  you  will  find  them  fully 
described.  The  following  varieties  are  good  : 
Gomtesse  Joseph  de  Mareiul  (silvery-white, 
striped  rose),  Docteur  Labat  (dark-crimson), 
Mme.  Paul  Nansot  (purple-amaranth,  silvery 
reverse),  Monsieur  Gustave  Gruverwald  (soft- 
pink,  very  like  Mme.  Desgrange),  Souvenir 
d’Eugene  Mazel  (bright  cherry  red).  If  you 
live  in  Scotland  I certainly  would  not  recom- 
mend you  to  plant  them  in  open  border,  as 
severe  frosts  are  often  experienced  early  in 
September.  — ,!.  G.  W. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS 

1970.— Bulbs  in  beds.— Yes;  the  bulbs, 
under  ordinary  care,  will  do  fairly  well  the 
second  year  if  they  are  carefully  lifted  and  re- 
moved to  a reserved  border  that  has  a shady 
aspect.  The  more  care  used  in  lifting  them  the 
longer  they  will  last  in  good  condition.  When 
I want  to  preserve  choice  Hyacinths  and  Tulips 
in  the  way  you  suggest  I get  some  thin  turves 
and  cut  them  into  pieces  2 inches  square.  When 
I put  in  the  bulbs  I make  a hole  deep  enough  to 
receive  the  piece  of  turf  and  then  let  the  base 
of  the  bulb  rest  on  the  turf.  At  lifting-time  the 
turf  will  be  found  full  of  roots,  which,  if  moved 
about  with  care,  can  be  planted  again  without 
doing  much  injury  to  the  bulbs.  In  the  reserve 
border  the  plants  will  want  watering,  and 
shading  if  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  must  remain 
undisturbed  until  the  foliage  is  quite  yellow. — 

J.  C.  C. 

1974.—“  Geraniums  ” in  the  shade.— 

These  plants  generally  flower  better  in  the  sun 
than  in  a shady  place.  Probably  the  reason 
they  have  not  done  so  well  in  the  sun  is  owing 
to  the  soil  being  too  rich  for  them.  They  flower 
much  better  in  poor  than  in  rich  soil.  If  the 
plants  in  a shady  place  were  grown  in  rather 
poor  soil,  and  those  in  the  sunny  position  in  rich 
soil,  that  would  account  for  the  difference. — 
J.  D.  E. 

1998.— Moving  a Pas9ion-flower.— I 

judge  from  your  inquiry  that  you  wish  to  build 
the  greenhouse  at  once.  If  that  is  the  case,  you 
may  move  the  Passion-flower  now  ; but  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  waited  until  the  spring. 
You  had  better  cut  away  half  of  the  growth  at 
the  time  of  moving,  and  take  it  up  with  all  the 
roots  you  can.  You  had  better  put  a layer  of 
coal-ashes,  6 inches  thick,  over  the  roots  dur- 
the  winter,  and  the  same  distance  up  the  stem. 
When  the  wind  is  very  cold  during  the  months 
of  February  and  March  place  a mat  over  the 
branches. — J.  C.  C. 

2006.— White  Pseony.— “ Kitty  ” has  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  her  failure 
than  her  advisers,  a3  it  certainly  was  not  the 
ants  that  prevented  the  flowers  from  opening. 
An  early  morning  frost — or  cold,  as  the  querist 
puts  it — was  no  doubt  the  cause,  as  early- 
flowering  Pajonies  are  well  known  to  be  fre- 
quently injured  in  the  same  way.  The  frost 
catches  the  flower-buds,  and  then  they  die 
away  without  opening.  The  best  preventive 
is  to  move  the  plant  at  once  to  a more  sheltered 
position.  P;vonies  like  a good  deep  soil,  and  do 
not  object  to  some  rotten  manure  mixed  with  it 
at  planting-time. — J.  C.  C. 

1 995. — Treatment  of  Gladioli. — The 
bulbs  must  have  been  very  late  planted,  as  they 
have  not  yet  flowered.  If  the  plant-s  are  lifted 


up  carefully  and  potted  they  will  open  their 
flowers  fairly  well  in  a greenhouse.  Do  not 
place  them  in  a draughty  place  after  potting 
them,  and  yet  they  should  be  in  an  airy  house. 
Do  not  overwater  them,  as  too  much  water 
would  destroy  the  fibrous  roots.  When  Gladi- 
olus-spikes have  grown  to  the  point  that  the 
first  or  lowermost  flower3  have  opened,  the 
spikes  may  be  cut  and  placed  in  water,  when 
the  remainder  of  the  blossoms  will  open  to  the 
top  of  the  spikes. — J.  D.  E. 

1984.  — Seedling  Carnations  — The 
plants  should  not  be  kept  in  a greenhouse  at  all. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  flower  out-of-doors. 
I would  plant  them  out  now,  and  they  will 
flower  in  July  or  August  next  year.  March  is 
the  best  month  in  which  to  sow  Carnation-seeds. 
The  plants  have  plenty  of  time  to  grow  into  a 
good  flowering  size  by  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
they  will  flower  freely  with  the  named  varieties 
out-of-doors.  Seedlings  are  rarely  injured  by  the 
weather  in  winter. — J.  D.  E. 

They  would  have  done  better  planted  out  last 

spring.  Under  present  circumstances,  as  they  have  made 
a good  deal  of  growth,  it  might  perhaps  be  advisable  to 
shift  into  larger  pots,  and  let  them  bloom  indoors,  which 
they  will  do  about  next  April.— E.  H. 

2013.— Management  of  a tennis  lawn. 

— By  all  means  dig  out  all  the  large  plants  of 
Daisies  and  Plantains  at  once,  and  then  strew 
over  the  space  some  fine  soil  to  fill  up  the  holes. 
It  is  too  late  now  to  sow  Grass-seeds.  You  must 
wait  until  the  early  part  of  next  April ; but  do 
not  be  tempted  to  steep  the  seeds  in  parafiin,  as 
advised.  When  the  seed  is  sown  place  a cat  in 
the  middle  of  the  space  to  keep  away  the  birds. 
If  you  provide  the  cat  with  a covered  box  to 
get  into  it  will  be  quite  happy  after  the  first 
day.  If  the  weather  is  warm  and  showery  the 
cat  may  be  taken  away  at  the  end  of  a week. — - 
J.  C.  C. 

1935. — Rings  on  a lawn. — The  rings  on 
your  lawn  are  evidently  “ fairy  rings,”  and  are 
caused  by  a fungus,  probably  Marasmus  orcades. 
This  fungus  will  not  grow  two  years  running  on 
the  same  ground,  so  that  each  year  it  grows  into 
the  fresh  soil,  and  consequently  the  riDgs  in- 
crease in  size.  I should  recommend  taking  up 
the  turf  where  the  rings  are,  and  also  that  just 
outside  the  rings  for  at  least  the  width  of  the 
ring,  and  replacing  it  with  fresh  turf.  Sweep 
off  the  Toadstools  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  the 
rings. — G.  S.  S. 

Layering  Carnations. — I think  it  was 
in  No.  695  of  Gardening  I asked  the  question, 
if  there  was  such  a thing  as  layering  Carnations 
too  early  ? My  question  was  kindly  replied  to 
by  “J.  D.  E.,”  “A.  H.,”  and  “ B.  C.  R.” 
Now,  my  experience  is  that  Carnations  may  be 
layered  too  early,  as  most  of  the  varieties  that 
I layered  in  June  have  already  thrown  up  a 
flower-stem,  whereas  those  that  I layered  in  the 
last  week  in  July  and  the  first  week  in  August 
are  generally  strong,  robust  plants,  and  well 
rooted.  “J.  D.  E.”  suggested  that  if  I would 
make  some  observations  upon  my  early  layers  I 
should  confer  a boon  on  Carnation  growers.  So 
while  it  is  fresh  in  my  memory  I have  taken 
this  opportunity  to  make  the  above  few 
observations.  They  may  possibly  be  some 
guide  as  to  future  layering,  especially  to  new 
beginners,  such  as  I w'as  when  I put  the  query. 
-A.  P. 

1973.— Cai’away-seeds.— If  the  seeds  had  been  new 
and  good  they  would  have  grown.  This  is  one  of  the 
plants  not  much  grown  in  this  country  in  gardens.  I used 
to  grow  it  years  ago,  and  when  I saved  my  own  seeds  they 
grew  freely  enough.  But  when  there  is  little  or  no 
demand  for  a thing  the  seeds  remain  in  the  drawer  till 
they  get  too  old  to  germinate.— E.  H. 

1996.— Groundsel  in  a garden.  —Whatever  the 
cost,  Groundsel  must  be  pulled  up  before  the  plants  seed. 
The  best  and  cheapest  wav  is  to  run  the  hoe  through  them 
when  quite  small.  If  left  to  get  large  the  labour  is  quad- 
rupled or  more,  There  are  weeds  I dislike  more  than 
Groundsel,  which,  if  taken  in  time,  is  easily  disposed  of.— 
E.  H. 

1819.  — Oyster  - shells  for  plants.  — 

Twenty  years  ago  or  more  it  was  a common 
practice  to  use  broken-up  oyster-shells  for  Chrys- 
anthemums, and  I confess  I caught  the  craze 
and  followed  it,  with  the  same  result  as 
“ A.  C.,”  and  that  was  I found  I could  grow 
the  plants  as  well  without  as  with  them. 
Whether  the  shells  contain  any  manurial  matter 
that  is  likely  to  benefit  plants  I do  not  know, 
but  anyone  who  has  to  deal  with  a loam  that  in- 
clines to  clay  may,  I believe,  use  them  with 
advantage,  as  their  use  would  make  the  soil 
more  porous  — J.  C.  C. 
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GARDEN  & PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Wk  beg  .to  announco  another  photographic  com- 
petition, when  prizes  to  the  amount  of  over 
Seventy  Guineas  will  be  awarded. 

The  subjects  selected  may  be  : Garden  land- 
scapes ; picturesque  trees  ; plants,  hardy  and 
tender  ; Ferns  ; Roses  ; cut  flowers,  prettily 
arranged ; our  best  fruits  on  the  branch  or 
branches,  not  in  dishes  ; standard  vegetables ; 
good  flower-gardens,  or  any  other  object  of 
interest  in  a garden. 

What  to  avoid. — Cut  flowers  or  plants 
should  not  be  arranged  in  vases  with  patterns 
on  them.  Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so 
as  not  to  come  into  competition  with  the 
beautiful  flowers.  Figures  of  men  or  women, 
barrows,  watering-pots,  rakes,  hoes,  rollers,  and 
other  implements,  iron  railings,  wires,  or  iron 
supports  of  any  kind,  also  labels,  especially  those 
made  of  zinc  (which  should  be  removed  when  the 
photograph  is  being  taken),  and  all  like  objects 
should  be  omitted  from  these  photographs.  The 
intention  is  to  show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject 
taken,  and  this  cannot  be  done  well  when  the 
photographer  is  confused  by  other  considera- 
tions. Dwarf  flowers  are  ineffective  when  taken 
directly  from  above.  The  camera  should  be 
brought  low  down  for  such.  Photographs  should 
be  mounted  singly,  and  not  several  on  a card. 
They  should  not  be  mounted  on  cards  with 
black  backs,  and  the  photographs  should  not 
be  less  in  size  than  5 inches  by  4 inches. 
Many  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  our  last 
competition  were  much  overcrowded.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  all  com- 
petitors : — 

First. — The  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in  the  pos- 
session of  either  the  sender  or  others ; but  the  source 
whence  they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent 
die  copyright  of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no 
limit  as  to  number,  and  no  fee  to  pay.  The  Editor  is  to 
have  the  right  of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the 

[chosen  photographs.  For  engraving,  photographs  are 
preferred  when  printed  on  albumenized  paper. 

Second. — The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  object  shown,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
This  is  very  important. 

Third.— All  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  and  marked  “Photo- 
graphic Competition.”  All  competitors  wishing  their 
photographs  returned,  if  not  successful,  must  enclose 
postage  stamps  of  sufficient  value  for  that  purpose. 

List  of  Prizes. 

A prize  of  Twenty  Guineas  will  be  given  for 
the  best  series  of  not  less  than  six  photographs 
of  Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  or  other  old 
English  houses  and  their  gardens,  particularly 
showing  the  beauty  of  the  house  in  relation  to 
the  garden.  Picturesque  old  Farm  and  Manor 
houses  will  not  be  excluded  from  this  com- 
petition. 

First  prize  for  the  best  col-'j 

lection  of  garden  photo-  -Seven  Guineas. 
graphs  ...  ...  ...J 

Second  prize Four  Guineas. 

Third  prize Three  Guineas. 

Flowering  Plants. — A special  prize  of  five 
guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best  collection  of 
photographs  of  flowering  plants  grown  in  the 
open  air.  This  series  may  include  flowering 
shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Garden  Fruits.  — A special  prize  of  five 
guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs  of 
any  of  our  good  garden  fruits  : Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c.,  or  bush- 
fruits,  to  be  shown  on  the  branches,  not  in 
dishes.  No  prize  will  be  awarded  to  photo- 
graphs' of  fruits  or  vegetables  in  dishes. 

Standard  Vegetables. — A special  prize  of 
three  guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  standard  vegetables. 

In  any  of  the  departments,  if  no  collection  of 
sufficient  merit  is  sent  in,  no  prize  will  be 
awarded.  All  competitors  not  winning  a prize 
will  for  each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum 
of  half-a-guinea.  In  order  to  give  all  readers 
ample  time  to  prepare  good  photographs  the 
competition  will  be  kept  open  until  the  last 
Saturday  in  June,  1893. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

QuefltlonB.— Queries  and  answers  arc  inserted  in 
Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  ST,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  m 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  beat 
m mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  thev 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspo'ndents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardrning 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2027. — Guernsey  Lilies  (Nerines).— When  should 
these  bulbs  be  divided  ?— C.  S. 

2028. — Keeping  Nuts.— What  is  the  best  way  to 
keep  Nuts  for  winter  use?— S.  B. 

2029. — Astrantia.— Can  plants  of  this  be  raised  from 
seed?  If  so,  when,  and  how?— C.  S. 

2030. — Treatment  of  Nuts  and  Filberts.— Do 
these  require  manure,  or  how  treated  otherwise  to  make 
them  bear  ?— Mrs.  Everard. 

2031. — Heating  a bedroom.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  and  cheapest  means  of  heating  an  invalid’s 
bedroom  about  11  feet  square  ? — W.  II. 

2032. — Ivy|  pruned  hard  back.— Will  the  frost 
kill  Ivy  that  all  the  leaves  have  been  out  off  this  month, 
and,  if  so,  how  am  I to  protect  it  from  frost  this  winter? — 
C.  N.  A. 

2033. — Capsicums.— If  the  red  ones  are  gathered  will 
the  small  ones  (the  size  of  a pin’s  head)  swell  up,  thus 
enabling  them  to  continue  in  fruit  for  a length  of  time  ? — 
Mrs.  Everard. 

2034. — Rhodanthes  and  Spiral  Mignonette 
for  market.— Would  someone  kindly  fay  when  the 
above  should  be  sown  and  treatment  required  to  have  them 
in  bloom  by  the  beginning  of  May  ?— H.  B. 

2035. — Paraffin-oil  stove  in  a greenhouse.— 
Would  a paraffin-oil  stove  keep  the  frost  out  of  a lean-to 
greenhouse  about  14  feet  by  8 feet,  and  would  Ihe  fumes 
from  oil  be  destructive  to  the  plants  in  the  house  ?— R.  G. 

2036.  — Lilies  in  pots.— Would  anyone  kindly  name 
three  good  Liliums  for  pots  to  be  in  bloom  about  the 
second  week  in  August,  1893?  Also  give  any  hints  on 
their  culture  and  when  to  plant?— A Constant  Reader, 
Salisbury. 

2037. — Climbing  Roses  in  an  unheated  green- 
house. — What  two  Roses  could  be  recommended  as 
climbers  for  an  unheated  greenhouse,  and  what  should  be 
their  treatment?  Yellow  and  Pink  Roses  preferred. — 
Nonentity. 

2038. — Wintering  Gaillardias— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  if  it  would  be  best  to  winter  the  roots  of 
new  Hybrid  Gaillardiaa  in  a frame,  as  my  soil  is  heavy  and 
rather  wet?  I want  to  remove  them.  They  are  now  in 
bloom.  Locality,  Welshpool. — Reader. 

2039.  — Propagating  a Virginian  Creeper  - 

Will  “ J.  C.  C."  kindly  tell  a young  gardener  how  to  in- 
crease plants  of  Virginian  Creeper — if  it  is  by  cuttings?  If 
so,  the  best  way  and  time  to  strike  them  ? Any  hints 
would  be  most  acceptable  ?— Maxwelton. 

2040. — Sowing  Grass  seeds.— What  time  of  the 
year  is  the  best  for  forming  lawns  by  sowing  Grass  seeds? 
What  quantity  of  seed  would  be  required  for  ground 
8 yards  by  10  yards,  and  would  this  look  well  in  following 
spring  ? A few  hints  would  oblige — Bitiiel. 

2041. — Lamp  in  a glass  frame.— I am  using  an 
ordinary  hand  lamp,  and  burning  petroleum-oil  for  heating 
my  glass  frame,  5 feet  6 inches  by  3 feet  wide.  Will  the 
smell  from  the  oil  be  in  any  way  injurious  to  my  plants? 
If  so,  how  can  I remedy  it  ? — E.  D.  Arthur. 

2042. — Japanese  Wineberry.— I wish  to  ask  any 
one  of  my  fellow  readers  of  Gardening  if  he  has  tried  the 
new  Japanese  Wineberry  that  was  advertised  in  Gardening 
by  Childs,  of  New  York,  U.S.A.  ? Is  it  a real  novelty,  or 
is  it  only  an  American  “ wonder  ?” — R.  Stubbs. 

2043. — Ivy  cutting,  &c.— I am  growing  Ivy,  and  I 
cut  it  the  first  week  in  April  as  instructed  in  Gardening. 
1.  Can  I cut  it  more  than  once  in  the  year?  If  so,  how 
often  and  when?  2.  Will  the  pieces  I cut  off  grow?  If  so, 
is  any  particular  length  or  part  best  for  planting? — Ivy. 

2044. — Large  Plums  and  Cherry-tree  bleed- 
ing.—Will  someone  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  the  names  of 
the  three  largest  Plums  for  standards,  and  also  how  I am 
to  stop  a young  Cherry-tree  from  bleeding,  which  was  cut 
with  a knife  through  the  bark  in  several  places  ? — Omega. 

2045. — Asparagus  tops,  &c.— Is  it  beneficial  or  the 
reverse  to  bury  the  tops  of  Asparagus,  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes, Vegetable  Marrows,  &c  , 2 feet  deep  in  the  ground? 
The  soil  of  my  garden  is  light.  It  has  been  under  spade 
cultivation  for  forty  years  or  more. — A Regular  Sub- 
scriber. 

2046. — Plants  for  a greenhouse  border.— I am 

erecting  a greenhouse,  20  feet  by  14  feet,  three-quarter 
span-roof,  heated  with  very  efficient  hot-water  apparatus. 
Would  someone  oblige  me  by  saying  what  plants  would 
be  suitable  for  growing  in  a border  at  foot  of  back  wall 
(7  feet  high)  ? I 9hall  not  attempt  to  grow  Grapes,  but  am 
anxious  to  get  a good  quantity  of  bloom,  and  this  of 
superior  quality.  I should  prefer  to  have  some  Roses.— 
G.  B. 


2047. — Forcing  Mint.— Having  a good  tied  of  Mint, 
and  being  desirous  of  forcing  some  of  it  in  the  greenhouse 
this  winter,  when  the  Tomatoes  are  done,  I shall  esteem 
it  a favour  if  someone  will  inform  me  when  ami  how  to 
plant  it,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  and  heat  required  ?— 
SNOWDROP. 

2048. — Broccoli  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.— 

My  crops  of  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Leeks,  Onions,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  rest  of  my  kitchen  garden  crops  are  infested 
with  canker  at  the  roots.  The  ground  is  light  and  sandy. 
Would  someone  please  to  let  me  know  what  to  do  to  de- 
stroy this?— William  Boyd. 

2049. — Flowering  shrubs  for  borders  — I shall 
be  much  obliged  if  someone  will  favour  me  with  the  names 
of  such  of  the  above  as  can  be  recommended  for  both 
hardiness  and  beauty  of  leaf  and  flower?  The  situation 
of  my  garden  is  exposed  to  westerly  gales,  which  at  times 
blow  most  furiously. — Tvito. 

2050. — Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins.— “E.  II.,”  in  Garden, 
ing,  October  1st,  speaks  of  Mrs.  Sinkins  Fink  flowering 
well  in  September.  Will  “ E.  ii.”  say  what  is  his  method 
of  cultivation,  as,  in  spite  of  cutting  most  of  the  bloom,  and 
removing  all  the  dead  flowers,  my  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink  never 
flowers  a second  time  ? — A.  C. 

2051. — Bitter  Cabbage,  Kale,  and  Lettuoe.— 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  Cabbage  and 
Kale  being  hitter  when  cooked,  and  Lettuce  eating  hitter  ? 
My  garden  was  maiden  soil  two  years  ago,  and  if  that  is 
the  cause  would  someone  kindly  inform  me  how  to  treat 
the  ground  for  next  year  ?— T.  H. 

2052. — Old  Apple-trees.— I have  some  old  Apple- 
trees  that  have  a very  rough  hark,  and  in  the  depths  of 
the  outer  skin  they  harbour  insects  and  their  ova.  Is  it 
advisable  to  scrape  the  first  bark  well  oil  and  to  brush  this 
over  with  whitewash  ? If  so,  when  may  it  be  done— before 
or  after  winter? — Afley,  Bcwdley. 

2053. — Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Desgrange, 
&c.— I shall  be  much  obliged  for  hints  on  the  culture  of 
this  Chrysanthemum  ? When  should  the  cuttings  be  struck, 
and  how  long  should  they  be  when  stopped,  and  vdiat 
treatment  is  best  for  them  ? Also,  what  other  kinds  flower 
out-of-doors  about  the  same  time?— Stamp. 

2054. — A neglected  garden.— I have  lately  taken 
a house  of  which  the  garden  has  been  neglected  for  two 
years.  Will  someone  please  advise  me  what  to  plant  this 
autumn  in  the  vegetable  garden?  The  soil  is  sandy,  hut 
has  been  well  manured,  and  the  garden  is  surrounded  with 
a wall  on  the  north,  east,  and  west. — Nonentity. 

2055. — Assessing  outbuildings  and  green- 
houses.—Is  it  legal  for  the  local  authorities  to  assess  to 
their  full  value,  for  a general  district  rate,  outbuildings 
and  greenhouses  occupied  by  a market  gardener,  and 
used  for  gardening  purposes  only  ? I am  told  it  shoul 
be  one-fourth,  the  same  as  the  land.  Is  this  so  ?— S.  D. 

2056. — Plants  on  the  back  wall  of  a green- 
house.— I wish  to  cover  the  back  wall  of  my  greenhouse 
with  plants  growing  in  hanging-pots— i.e.,  pots  with  flat 
backs.  Will  someone  kindly  give  me  a list  of  plants  of  a 
drooping  or  straggling  habit  suitable  for  the  purpose  ? The 
greenhouse  is  kept  warm  enough  to  exclude  frost. — Igno- 
ramus. 

2057. — Day  Lilies.— Will  someone  kindly  inform  me 
why  a number  of  plants  of  Day  Lilies  have  not  flowered 
this  year?  The  plants  in  a garden  I have  lately  taken 
possession  of  look  healthy.  Some  have  been  divided,  and 
others  left  in  large  clumps,  but  neither  flowered.  Soil 
fairly  good,  rather  light,  but  most  things  do  fairly  well  in 
it.— Bray. 

2058. — Figs  in  a vinery.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  the  names  of  the  best  Figs  for  a back  wall  of  a vinery  ? 
Little  forcing  is  done,  and  there  is  a border  the  length  of 
the  house,  4 feet  broad  and  2 feet  deep.  I have  two 
houses,  one  started  before  the  other.  Also  9tate  suitable 
soils  and  best  time  of  planting  ? I do  not  want  too  big 
plants.— S.  M. 

2059. — Primula  japonica.  — Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  if  plants  of  this  Primula  require  any  special  treat- 
ment? I bought  some  young  ones  about  three  months 
ago,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  make  any  growth  ; in  fact, 
one  has  died  off  and  the  others  seem  very  weak.  Plants 
of  Primula  obconica  in  the  same  greenhouse  are  doing 
well.  —Ilford. 

2060. — Grass  of  Carnations  eaten.— I wish  to 
ask  what  it  is  that  nibbles  the  tips  off  the  young 
grass  of  my  Carnations?  I had  scarcely  one  plant  last 
winter  that  was  not  sheared  down  as  if  cut  with  a pair  of 
scissors.  I shall  be  very  glad  if  anyone  can  inform  me  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  being  so,  and  suggest  a remedy  ?— 
Carnation,  Macclesfield. 

2061. — Oak-trees.— I have  to  fill  up  a large  hole  in 
the  garden  where  there  are  several  Oak-trees  growing, 
which  are  to  be  saved,  the  trunks  of  which  are  each  about 
16  inches  in  diameter.  These  will  be  buried  in  soil  to  the 
depth  of  about  4 feet.  Will  anyone  of  experience  kindly 
tell  me  if  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  soil, 
which  is  gravelly  ?— W.  II.  Brown. 

2062. — Rose  not  opening  its  buds.— I have  a 
Comte9se  de  Nadaillac  Rose  which  grows  rampantly, 
making  long,  thick  red  shoots  and  showing  many  buds  ; 
but  no  flower  expands.  I have  tried  it  in  two  situations, 
and  thinned  the  buds,  but  in  four  or  five  years  I have  never 
had  a full  bloom  flower.  Will  someone  please  say  what 
I should  do  ? — Mrs.  Pia 

2063. — Treatment  of  Lilies.— I have  some  Lilies 
growing  in  my  garden  that  do  not.  do  any  good.  I do  not 
know  their  names,  some  are  white.  They  are  coming 
through  the  ground  now.  I want  to  grow  these  in  pots. 
Will  someone  please  tell  me  how  to  do  this,  size  of  pots, 
and  where  to  keep  them  ? Would  they  be  best  plunged 
outside  or  under  cool-house  stage,  protected  from  drip  ? — 
H.  B. 

2064. — Small  greenhouse  and  a paraffin  oil 

lamp. — I have  a 9mallunheated  greenhouse  in  a south-west 
corner.  I should  be  glad  if  someone  would  tell  me  if  I had 
a common  paraffin-oil  lamp  suspended  in  the  middle  of  it, 
with  a zinc  chimney  through  the  roof  leading  from  the 
glass  chimney  of  the  lamp,  if  it  would  keep  the  fro9t  out, 
and  would  it  be  likely  to  hurt  the  foliage  of  plants  ? I 
have  been  told  if  the  lamp  is  properly  constructed  it  will 
answer  very  well.  1 should  be  glad  to  get  more  informa- 
tion on  it  ? — B.  K. 
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2005.— Keeping  Pears  — I should  lie  much  obliged 
if  anyone  would  tell  me  the  best  way  to  keep  winter  and 
spring  Bears  so  that  they  may  mature  into  eatable  condi- 
tion? frequently  mine —Bishop's  Thumb.  Bergatnotte 
d'Esperen,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurrv  Biohelier,  liister  iieurrt, 

&e. — either  rot  or  shrivel  up  before  maturing.  1 always 
pick  just  when  upon  lifting  the  fruit  gently  it  comes  off  in 
the  hand. — Edwin  A.  Bli'NDSTONK. 

2003.— Treatment  of  Camellias  — 1 have  a small 
Camellia,  which  was  repotted  last  year  into  a 16  size  pot ; 
it  has  been  plunged  in  trench  of  coal -ashes  all  summer  ; has 
been  taken  in  greenhouse  at  night,  andputoutin  morning 
for  last  fortnight.  Books  healthy,  and  very  full  of  buds. 
Must  I take  some  of  these  off?  lias  not  bloomed  since  I 
have  known  it  (two  years) ; buds  have  fell  off.  I shall  b» 
glad  of  any  information  that  will  enable  me  to  get  this 
plant  to  bloom.— H.  B. 

20)7.— Vine  cuttings.  — Will  ‘ S.  P.”  or  someone 
elje  please  sav  if  young  shoots  from  Grape-Vines  can  be 
struck,  if  so,  in  what  soil  mixture  ? I have  had  some  sent 
to  me  for  that  purpose,  but  know  nothing  about  obtaining 

1 oung  Vines  other  than  by  layering.  Have  poll'd  them 
meantime  in  a mixture  of  half  leaf  unuld  and  a little  sand 
and  loam,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  cuttings  8 inches 
to  10  inches  long,  cut  just  under  an  eye  and  inserted  about 

2 inches  ini o mould,  are  likely  to  root  ? I am  just  starting 
heat  at  night. —Ilford. 

2103.—  Bones  for  Leeks,  <Stc.— Will  anyone  kindly 
say  from  experience  whether  the  raw,  crushed,  or  calcined 
bones  are  the  best  f ir  vegetables  and  plants  V I tried  some 
line  crushed  bones  for  Leeks  that  were  for  exhibition  this 
year,  but  they  have  not  suceeede  I very  well.  I fancy  the 
raw  bones  are  too  hot  for  the  roots,  ths  ends  of  the  Hags 
are  all  withered.  I have  been  feeding  them  for  the  last 
four  weeks  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  but  do  not  know 
exactly  how  to  use  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  done  them 
any  harm  as  yet. — Novics. 

201).— Ornithogalum  arabicum  — will  scmio  ie 
kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  not  being  able  to  flower 
these' plants ? I have  tried  them  for  four  or  five  years.  I 
had  fine  large  bulbs,  put  them  in‘o  pots,  and  out-of-doors,  as 
d rected  by  catalogues  ; the  bulbs  never  came  up,  though 
put  in  a warm,  south  spot.  Those  in  pots -three  in  a 
4|-inch  pot— grew  from  2 feet  to  3 feet  of  leaf,  but  no 
bloom,  two  years  in  succession,  and  are  again  dying  down. 
Others  in  pots  put  in  later  have  not  shown  leaf  all  the 
summer,  but  are  still  f ull  bulbs.  When  should  I pot  them, 
and  when  plant  out-of  doors,  so  as  to  produce  bloom  ? I 
have  tried  spring  and  autumn  w ith  the  same  result.  They 
make  plenty  of  small  bulbs. — Vera. 

2070. — Town  garden.— My  garden,  which  is  70  feet 
long  by  21  feet  wide,  and  runs  east  to  west,  is  surrounded 
by  other  gardens  on  every  side,  with  a low  wall  at  the 
bottom,  and  very  low  palings  down  each  side.  I want  to 
make  it  as  private  as  possible,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any 
suggestion  for  doing  so?  On  one  side  I have  planted  a 
strong  Privet-hedge,  and  four  Poplars  by  the  bottom  wall. 
There  are  no  other  trees  in  the  garden,  excepting  a 
Willow.  Part  I have  planted  with  vegetables,  and  part 
with  flowers,  but  am  not  particular  about  sacrificing  some 
of  these  if  1 can  make  the  place  more  private  by  means  of 
shrub?,  &e.  I should  also  be  glad  of  some  notion  aa  to 
laying  out  small  Hower-beds  to  include  a good  proportion 
of  perennials?— II.  D.,  I Vest  Bromivich. 

2071. — Beds  of  hardy  flowers— In  Mr.  Robinson’s 
“ English  Flower  Garden,"  under  the  title  of  “ .Miss  Hope’s 
Beds,”  in  the  chapter  on  “ Hardy  Flowers,"  a bed,  No.  16, 
is  described  that  has  the  great  merit  of  being  permanently 
arranged  with  flowers  that  bloom  in  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  and,  as  it  appears  so  me,  of  presenting  an  agree- 
able appearance  as  to  foliage  throughout  the  year,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  dead  of  winter.  None  of  her  other  beds 
described  in  the  above-mentioned  chapter  seems  to  be  so 
excellent  in  their  various  respects  as  this  No.  16.  It  would 
be  a great  assistance  to  amateur  gardeners  if  someone  who 
has  studied  this  subject  would  state  the  contents  of 
beds  which  they  have  found  from  experience  to  fulfil  the 
above  characteiistics?  -F.  R.  P. 

2072  —“Blighted”  Roses.  -I  wish  to  know  what  I 
can  do  to  my  Rose-trees,  which  are  affected  by  some 
blight?  Barge  black  spots  appear  on  the  leaves,  which, 
after  a short  time  turn  yellow  and  drop  off.  I do  not  know 
if  it  is  red  rust  blight.  I cut  off  the  leaves  and  burn  them, 
as  I have  seen  that  recommended  in  Gardening,  but  still 
I cmnot  keep  the  b'ight  under.  It  affects  some  kinds 
more  than  others,  especially  General  Jacqueminot.  The 
soil  of  my  garden  is  strong  clav,  and  soon  becomes  green 
and  Mossy  if  not  constantly  stirred  up  or  dug.  The  Roses 
are  in  an  open,  sunny  situa'ion,  and  have  flowered  beau- 
tifully this  season,  but  now  some  of  the  trees  are  almost 
without  leaves.  Would  it  beany  use  to  spread  lime  or 
soot  round  the  trees  before  manuring  them  this  winter  ? 
There  is  no  other  pari  of  the  garden  to  which  they  could 
be  transplanted.  Booality,  North  west  Lancashire.— V.  S 

2073.— Moving  Roses.  — I have  to  give  up  my  pre- 
sf nt  residence  ana  garden  in  March  of  next  y tar,  and  the 
house  and  garden  where  I am  going  will  not  be  ready 
until  then  (the  25th  of  March),  I have  about  100  Rose- 
tree”,  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Teas,  planted  in  my  present 
garden,  most  allot  them  nice  young  ones.  Would  it  be 
loo  late  to  shift  them  at  that  time,  or  could  I anyway 
t ike  them  up  now  and  put.  them  in  pots,  of  which  I have 
plen'y,  and  turn  them  out  in  March  next,  or  what  is  the 
1 e it  way  for  me  to  treat  them  for  getting  them  away  ? I 
have  permission  to  remove  them,  and  they  will  be  most 
useful  in  my  new  garden.  Any  practical  suggestion  will 
be  most  thankfully  received?  I may  mention  that  I have 
several  dozen  llose-cuttings  struck  in  pots.  Would  it 
be  best  to  leave  them  in  the  pots  as  they  are,  or  shift  them 
into  larger  ones,  separating  them  ? They  are  now  six  and 
eight  in  a pot.— Lady  Day. 

2074  — Lllium  candidum.— I have  had  a curious 
experience  with  Eilium  candidum  this  year,  which  may  in- 
terest some  of  the  readers  of  G akdkninq.  Two  years  ago 
I got  some  bulbs  whioh  flowered  well  last  year,  and  in  early 
spring  promised  to  do  still  better  this  summer  ; but  when 
the  flower-spikes  were  from  6 inches  to  a foot  in  height, 
my  garden  was  visited  by  some  roe  deer.  These  did  con- 
siderable damage,  and  amongst  other  things  ate  the  tops  of 
my  Bilies.  The  stems,  of  course,  grew  no  more  ; but  as  the 
summer  went  on  I noticed  that  they  formed  a sort  of 
clubbed  head,  which  I took  to  be  merely  the  result 
of  the  plants’  endeavours  to  heal  the  wounds.  Lately, 


however,  on  looking  into  them  I t mndtha',  the  “club" 
was  composed  of  a mass  of  tiny  bulbs,  each  of  which  wis 
pushing  its  roofs  into  the  now  deciying  parent  stem. 
These  little  bulbs  were  easily  sepirited,  and  I p’anted  a 
number  in  a pm  and  put  them  under  glass,  where  they 
are  now  thriving  satisfactorily.  I should  bs  glad  to  know 
the  best  method  of  treating  them,  and  also  whether  any 
one  has  had  a similar  experience  ? — West  of  Scotland. 

2075  —Rhododendrons  under  Beech-trees  — 
Would  “J.  C.  C.  ’or  some  other  practical  man  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  if  it  is  possible  to  grow  Rhododen- 
drons successfully  under  the  shade  of  very  large  Beech- 
trees?  About  two  years  ago  I planted  some  small  p’ants  of 
these  beautiful  shrubs  under  Urge  Beech-trees —sine;  then 
they  have  done  very  pooily,  although  they  have  grown  a 
little  and  flowere  i last  spring  Nevertheless,  lean  plainly 
see  they  are  not  thriving  as  they  ought  io  do.  I confess, 
however,  I planted  them  in  rather  a rough  manner,  wrh- 
■ut  any  peat,  jiiet  putting  them  down  with  a little  manure 
in  the  exiting  soil,  and  replacing  the  sod  around  the  stem 
when  planted.  I observe  it  is  most  difli  -ult  to  get  anything 
to  d ) well  under  Bsech-trees  —even  the  csnimon  Laurel  re- 
fuses tn  grow  satisfactorily  f >r  me  in  su  'h  a situation.  Is 
it  the  drip  from  the  branches,  or  is  i tha  the  roots  of  the 
Beeches  ha- e draw II  all  thegsodnessfroin  the  adjoiningsoil 
that  does  the  mischief  ? Supposing  1 opened  a large  round 
lied  for  each  plant,  took  out  the  old  soil  and  substituted 
it  wir.h  peat  and  leaf  mould,  and  afterwards  gave  an 
annual  top  dressing  of  peaB  should  1 no’,  then  he  tuie.bs- 
f.il?  I wo  ild  he  glad  of  the  names  of  the  i welve  most 
hardy  and  most  attractive  flowering  Ithododei  dions?  Is 
spring  or  autumn  the  best  time  to  plant  ?— II.  W.  P. 

207a— An  amateur's  difficulty. — I am  fond  of 
(lowers  and  plants,  and  of  practical  garden  work;  hut  I 
am  “ mewed  ’’  up  in  a great  town  (E  luiburgh)  without  an 
inch  of  ground  with  which  to  indu'ge  my  taste— except, 
indeed,  i he  stingy,  hare,  hack  green,  which  is,  however,  by 
a com  misery  law  of  sanitation,  devoted  to  other  uses  than 
gardrirng.  I try  window  gardening,  but,  besdes  the 
scol  ling  from  the  fair  guardians  of  the  rooms  for  “ miking 
such  a mess  of  the  house  with  a lot  of  pots  and  mud,”  my 
effoits  are  not  very  satisfactory,  for  mv  range  of  operations 
is  far  too  limited.  I have,  therefore,  thought  of  renting  a 
small  piece  of  ground  for  a garden  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  where  it  can  be  got,  and  a distance  of  a quarter  ol  a 
mile  from  my  house.  1 would  put  up  a small  greenhouse 
for  inside  culture,  and  use  the  garden  for  both  flowers  and 
vegetables.  I do  not  want  to  make  any  profit  of  it,  neither 
do  I w'sh  it  to  be  expensive.  My  idea  is  that  by  growing 
some  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  family,  I could  make  the 
place  keep  itself.  Of  course,  being  in  business,  I could 
only  have  long  evenings  and  all  Saturdays  to  attend  to  it, 
but  could  always  have  some  assistance.  An  experienced 
friend  approves  the  idea  only  if  I remove  to  a house  near 
the  garden,  otherwise  he  condemns  the  inconvenience  of 
the  distance  from  home.  Should  1 do  as  I propose?  How 
much  ground  should  I take,  and  what  would  be  a good 
position  for  such  a purpose  ? And  whatshou'd  be  the  rent 
per  acre  of  such  ground?  — M. 


house  never  fell  below  a tei.iie.a lire  of  65  degs.  at  any 
time. — J.  J. 

2<)3’i.— Perns  dying  in  a Wardian-case  (Mai  ■< 
I/o'i/iku  r).  -This  lady  w riles  in  great  distress,  saving  some 
of  the  Ferns  I have  from  time  to  time  recommended  in  the 
pages  of  Gardening  for  this  purpose  hav-  Mile!  with  her. 
She  also  further  saj  s she,  “in  zoingawav  for  a fortn’ght  at 
the  seaside  left  a little  air  upon  it,  and  stood  it  in  the  shade." 
Plants  in  a glass-case  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  for  a 
fortnight  could  not  be  expected  to  have  aoy  other  than  a 
very  forlorn  appearance,  and  I may  add  that  the  mischief 
is  caused  entirely  by  the  neglect.— J.  J. 

2031. — Dorstenta  argentea/C.  Hossadc).— This  is 
the  name  of  the  leaf  you  send,  which  belongs  to  the  tig 
family,  and  it  appear!  to  be  widely  spread  in  Brazil.  It  is 
a \*ery  elegant  plant,  having  the  central  part  of  the  leaf 
silvery-white.  This  silvery  part  runs  out  in  irregular 
blotches  upon  a dark-green  marginal  border.  It  was  sen", 
home  about  the  time  when  Odontogiossum  cr  spurn  first 
came  here,  and  I have  some  recollection  of  its  having  first 
appeared  from  some  of  Weir’s  plants;  if  so,  it  is  wider 
spread  than  Brazil.  All  th;  Dorstenias  are  easily  grown, 
and  many  of  them  are  < x reedingly  interesting  plants  I 
used  at  one  time  to  have  quite  a collection  of  these  plants. 
-.1.  J. 

NAMES  OF  PLA  TT3  SiND  (TRUfTS 

Names  of  plants.— C.  F /’.  —A  -nr  N 'gundo  varie- 

gaiu  ii -Him  la.— Fuchsia  pr^cum’iens. — O’.  A— We 

cannot,  undertake  to  n aine  garden  varieties  ot  Fuchsia'. 

Charles  Collat'd.  —Common  Virginian  Creeper  (Ampe- 

lopsis  hedera-ea). ■/.  Yoiilell.  — J.isiicia  carnea. 

Char  In  Harford,  Eppina.  - Flame  flower  (Trona-i  lnm 

-p-ciosum). //.  /.  It  —Cut  leaved  Uornb  am  (Cirpuiiis 

iucisa). 

Names  of  fruit. -A  .V  tders  — l’ia-s : 1.  Napo’eon  ; 

2,  Beurrc  Cluirgeau  : 3.  Glou  31  irecau  Apples  : 4,  York- 
shire  II  autv  ; 5,  Not  leoogn  sed  ; 6,  Royal  Russet,  prob- 
ably ; 7,  Not  recognised  ; s,  Gravenstein,  probably.  M ire 

than  one  specimen  of  each  k ndshouldbe  sent. Engine- 

drir.r.  —Apples  : 1,  Emperor  Alexander  ; 2,  London  or 

Five-crowned  Pippin. G.  H..  Gsrini  on  'Thatnre. 

Apples:  1,  Not  recognised  Is  tne  me  a very  old  one  2, 
Dutch  C id, ill. Bo.  ./.  li.  S.—  Apples:  l.  Not  recog- 

nised ; 2,  Cellini,  probably  : 3 Cox's  Orang-  Pippin.  Pear 

Marie  Louise. Mrs.  Fi  hex.— Pears  ; 1,  BeuriC  D';el : 2. 

Verulam  : 3,  Glou  Mores  a. A.  Mm:!i  —Peach  Wal- 

burton  Late  Admirable  ; Pear  Vicar  ot  Winkfield. C. 

Surge  it  t.  — Apple  Seek  No  Farther. IF.  IJaoirs.— Apv  lit: 

l and  4,  Local  kinds,  cannot  name  ; 2,  Hawthornden  : 3. 

Northern  Greening. 1.  IF.  E.  Jb— Apples:  1,  Not 

recognised  ; 2,  Lemon  Pippin. Surreg.— Apples ; 1, 

Cellini  ; 2,  Flower  of  Kent  ; 3,  Wellington  ; 4,  Pear  Cale- 
bis9e. A.  B.  IF.  ./.—Apple  looks  like  Cornish  Gilly- 
flower, but  should  like  to  see  it  aga;n.- Chance.—  Apples 

impossible  to  name  from  such  poor  single  specimens. 

./  A A.  IP.— Apples:  1.  Not  recognised,  local  kind  prob- 
ably ; 2,  Cellini  ; 3,  Carlisle  Codiin  ; 4,  F.ve-crowne  l^or  , 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  ailitiom 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

2077.— Oncldium  crispum  (Odnntos).— Tuis  gen- 
tleman has  a plant  of  this  species  now  showing  H )wer,  and 
wishes  to  know  horvtoproceed  to  ripen  itafter  flowering? 
This  may  be  d me  by  putting  the  plant  into  a little  more 
warmth,  and  hanging  it  up  near  the  glass,  giving  only  a 
little  water  to  the  roots.— M.  B. 

2073  — Bupleurum  frutlcosum  — J . Jackson  sends 
a specimen  of  this,  asking  for  its  name,  and  if  it  will  thrive 
bv  the  sea-coast?  Yes,  as  you  live  in  ths  B)urnemouth 
district,  I should  say  it  would  ihrive  very  well.  3'ou  must 
be  careful  where  you  plant  it,  howeier.  Du  not  put  it  in 
a wet  soil,  which  itdoes  not  like.  I have  seen  it  so  planted 
in  number?,  aad  all  were  killed  ; but  it  does  well  on  a dry, 
well  drained  soil.  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  which  attains 
some  6 feet  in  height.— J J. 

2079.— Dendrobium  DeareltV.  B<  >iinrd ).— This 
is  the  name  of  your  plant,  and  both  flowers  are  the  same 
species;  but  the  one  you  have  marked  “A”  is  infinitely 
the  best  variety.  These  same  flowers  will  doubtless  be 
available  for  use  on  Christmas-day  next  if  they  are  kept 
carefully.  This  seems  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  a verit- 
able fact,  and  upon  this  account  I would  always  find  room 
for  several  plants  of  this  kind  for  the  sake  of  Us  pure-white 
flawers.  These,  too,  are  produced  iu  such  numbers.— 
M B. 

2C80.-Trenchlng  chalky  soils  ( T Edmonds)  — 
Ve9  this  should  always  he  done,  but  do  not  bring  the 
chalk  to  the  surface.  .Many  people  imagine  if  they  start 
trenching  that  the  bottom  spit  must  come  to  the  top,  what- 
ever it  may  b9  ; hut  this  with  chalk  isamistake.  ThemouH 
which  is  up  in  the  top  of  tire  chalk  must  be  turned,  but 
upon  no  account  bring  the  bottom  spit  up.vards  ; if  you 
do,  nothing  will  grow,  and  anyone  may  easily  Si-e  what  a 
thin  surface  there  often  is  on  the  chalk  soils,  which  suj  - 
port  some  very  fine  specimen  trees. — J.  J. 

2081.-Coelogyne  cristata  (L.  -V.)  — This  gentle- 
man has  become  p esessed  of  a fine  plant  of  this,  and  he 
asks  for  a little  advice.  I should  put  it  into  the  stove- 
house,  as  I always  found  it  like  a little  extra  warmth  a’ 
this  season  of  the  year.  It  enables  the  plant  to  finish  up 
better,  and  ensures  flowers.  After  it  is  past  blooming  you 
may  put  it  into  the  early  vinery,  which  will  then  be  started 
when  it  will  grow  freely.  Do  not  disturb  it  to  pot  it ; re- 
member it  is  a plant  that  seldom  flowers  the  year  after  it 
has  been  repotted  if  anv  pulling  of  it  about  is  done  with  it. 
— M.  B. 

2032  — Cereus  MacDonaldiae  (G.  Bishop). — From 
the  piece  of  stem  which  you  send  this  appears  to  be  the 
name  of  the  plant.  It  is  a rapid  and  free  grower,  and  a 
most  abundant  bloomer.  A plant  which  1 had  of  this 
speciesupon  oneoccasicnwas  planted  ou  in  the  back  border 
of  a lean-to  stove,  and  it  grew  and  half  covered  the  roof, 
ami  produced  many  hindreds  of  its  la-ge  flowers 
The  border  was  well  drained,  and  the  soil  composed  of 
good  light  loam  and  old  bricks  and  briok-rubbish  rammed 
down  very  hard.  The  plant  got  a moderate  supply  of 
water  when  growing,  but  none  in  the  winter,  and  under 
this  treatment  it  grew  wel  and  flowered  in  profusion.  The 


indon  Pippin. B.  E.  J.  /-. — Apples  : 1 

in  ; 2,  Cellini ; 3,  Specimens  rotten  ; I,  Gr. 


Ribstcn  Pip- 
ravenstein. 

Box  of  Applrs  jront  11  tiding , no  nain  • <>'  ldt-r. — Cannot 

name  such  poor  samples  Constant  Bra  h r.  Pi  - ■ <■  it. 

Pears  : 1,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  ; 2 and  3 are  identical, 

Marie  Louise. D K.  Holth/i,  Hull.  — Apple  French 

Crab. Spec.— A|  p’es:  1,  Blenheim  Orange,  probably. 

■}  W’inter  G reening,  piobablv;  3 and  4,  Not  recognised; 
Pears:  5,  Eiewooi  : 6,  BeurrrS  Ranee.  Single  specimens 

cannot  be  named  accurately. if.  F ■ Ttoijj. — Apples : 

t,  Five-crowned  Pippin,  2,  Tower  of  Glamis  ; 3,  Catshead. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  Brown,  Wimbledon.— The  Gloxinia-leaves  sent  are 
badlv  affected  with  thrips,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
mischief.  You  should  have  kept  a m fist  atmosphere  and 

fumigated  frequently  with  Tobacco. Cox,  liainltryh. 

— Litt  the  roots  of  the  Pear-trees  early  in  November. — - 
H.  J.  B. — The  growths  on  the  Oak  are  what  are  called 

“.rallj  /’.—Apply  to  Messrs  Sutton  is  Sons,  Seedsmen, 

Reading. Jam  < Watson.  -Plant  the  Ivy  at  the  end  of 

this  month. Constant  Reader. — “\ines  and  \ ine- 

culture,”  hv  A.  F B irron,  price  5s  61.  post  free  from  this 
office.  Other  questiou  apply  to  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  Bwan- 

more  Park  Gardens,  Bishjo’s  Waltham,  Hants. U.  II  . 

Apply  to  Mr.  Win.  Paul,  Waltham-cross,  Herts. 

Catalo?ues  received-— Ch, : • Mr 

W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Earlswood. Fruit  tn 

Trees  and  shrubs,  Boses.  Herbaceous  Plants,  dc.  Messrs. 

Wm  Paul  & Son.  Waltham-cross,  Herts. //•  rhaenms 

Plants.  Mr.  li.  Hopkins,  Mere  Cottage,  Knutsford, 

Cheshire. Roses, Trees,  Sh  tbs.  I'm  • ..  ..  Mr. 

William  Ilumsev,  Waltham  cross.  London,  N. Gen  ral 

Catalog n . Mr.  G.  Phippen.  Victoria  Nurseries,  Reading. 
Hard  a Fruits k Bo.cs.  lists,  Ac  Messrs.  .1.  K.  Pear- 
son & Sons.  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Noil”. Bat’s  nr  hats. 

Messrs  E.  H.  Krelage  & Son,  Haarltm,  Holland Ire.  s 

and  S It  nibs.  Frail  teres,  ,i Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & Sons, 
Lowfield  Nurseries,  Ciawlev,  Sussex. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  ABOUT  1 >.010  YOUNG  FRUIT 
TREKS  AND  PLANTS  at  Loveland”  Fa-in.  Kingswoul. 
near  Reigale,  Surrey  (2  mil-s  from  R dh  11  and  l mile  from 
M erst  ham),  by  order  of  Mr.  Richard  Binns,  to  clear  the 

MR.  *HARR1E  STACEY  is  favoured  with 

LV1  instruction  < t : SELL  BY  AUCTION,  on  the  premises, 
on  Friday,  October  21st,  1392,  at  11  for  12  o clock,  the  above, 
consisting  of  a choice  selection  of  Czar  and  Victoria  Plunis, 
Farly  Julien  and  other  Apples,  Cox  s Orange  Pi ppms,  >>  or- 
ce^ter  Pearmiiu,  and  Bleuheim  Oranges,  Raspberries,  ^slack, 
Red,  and  White  Currant^  Strawberry -runners,  Coe  sOoiden 
D, op  Plums,  and  others.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  usual 
inns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  Mr  Harrie  Stace\, 
Auc  ioneer  and  Valuer.  Reigate  and  Redhill 


DUTC3  BULBS.  GRRAT  UNRESERVED  &ALE3. 
EVERY  DAY. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  & MORRIS  will 

ivl  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  aud 6$.  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  day, at  12 oc*?0*’ 
arTe  consignments  of  named  and  mixed  Hyacinth*, 
CrocusTStamssus,  and  other  Bulbs  from  Holland.  Imtledta 
suit  large  aud  small  buyers.  Over  twelve  tOM  ^ld  weekly. 
Commissions  executed  and  goods  forwarded  to  aU  parc3. 
Sixpence  in  stamps  remitted  to  the  Auction  Rooms,  asal  ove. 
will  ensure  a supply  of  Catal  'g  les  for  12 consecutive  auc. ions, 
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CAMELLIA  CULTURE. 

Some  amateur  growers  of  these  plants  I notice 
succeed  very  well  with  them,  while  others  fail 
to  get  them  to  flower  satisfactorily,  and  some 
not  at  all,  yet  they  are  not  difficult  to  manage 
when  their  requirements  are  understood.  If 
there  is  one  thing  they  resent  more  than  another 
it  is  to  be  frequently  disturbed  at  the  roots. 
Providing  the  drainage  is  right,  a large  plant 
may  remain  in  a 1 2- inch  pot  for  three  or  four 
jears  without  disturbance,  but  if  worms  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  pot  they  will  soon  upset 
the  most  carefully  packed  drainage,  and  then 
the  plant  will  soon  get  out  of  health.  When 
the  plants  are  not  standing  on  a stage  or  hard 
floor,  a piece  of  slate  should  be  provided  to  rest 
the  pot  on  to  prevent  their  ingress,  as  it  is  at 
this  time  of  year,  when  the  plants  are  standing 
in  the  open  air,  that  worms  find  their  way  into 
the  pots.  When  they  do  so  the  plants  are  liable 
to  suffer  from  dryness  at  the  roots,  as  these 
creatures  make  channels  in  the  ball  of  soil 
through  which  the  water  given  runs  away  too 
quickly  instead  of  permeating  the  soil.  When 
the  other  part  of  the  management  is  right,  and 
the  plants  produce  few  or  no  flowers,  it  is  quite 
safe  to  conclude  that  they  have  been  kept  in  too 
low  a temperature  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months,  when  they  should  be  making 
new  growth,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
flowers.  Every  carefully  ventilated  greenhouse 
that  gets  the  sun  for  six  or  eight  hours  in  the 
day  will  furnish  all  the  warmth  they  require. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  plants 
that  are  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  are  placed  in  the 
open  air  early  in  the  summer,  before  the  new 
growth  is  made,  the  result  of  this  treatment  being 
that  if  they  flower  at  all  the  next  year,  they  do 
so  very  late,  which  under  the  same  treatment  as 
before,  does  not  give  them  time  enough  to  form 
flower-buds.  The  proper  treatment  to  follow  is 
not  to  take  them  out-of-doors  until  the  flower- 
buds  are  quite  prominent,  and  if  that  does  not 
occur  until  the  end  of  August,  they  should  be 
kept  under  glass  altogether.  Plants  that  are  out 
of  health  should  not  be  taken  in  hand  until  the 
spring,  if  there  is  to  be  an  attempt  made  to  im- 
prove their  condition.  As  it  is  unusual  for  these 
plants  to  get  out  of  condition  when  the  roots 
are  healthy,  we  must  evidently  look  to  them 
for  the  cause,  and  to  them  apply  the  remedy. 
When  they  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  it  is  more 
likely  than  not  that  there  will  be  more  dead 
roots  than  live  ones  ; a healthy  plant  will  be 
well  furnished  with  roots  of  a light-brown  colour. 
In  an  unhealthy  one  they  will  be  black  if  they 
have  not  already  disappeared  in  the  process  of 
decomposition.  Plants  in  the  latter  condition 
should  have  a greater  part  of  the  old  soil  re- 
moved, and  be  put  into  fresh.  The  most  con- 
venient compost  for  amateurs  to  secure  is  peat 
and  leaf-soil,  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter,  with  a liberal  sprinkle  of  sand  ; this 
will  suit  them  very  well.  Although  the  best  time 
for  repotting  Camellias  is  in  the  spring,  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  are  over,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
keep  plants  in  small  j.o  s that  would  be  the 
better  for  more  root-room — as  a matter  of  fact, 
such  plants  should  have  larger  pots  at  once,  as 


the  growth  next  season  will  be  earlier  and 
stronger  for  it,  as  by  the  spring  the  roots  will 
have  got  well  hold  of  the  new  soil.  On  no  ac- 
count should  Camellias  be  taken  into  heated 
rooms  when  in  bud  or  flower,  or  these  will  be 
sure  to  drop  off.  J.  C.  C. 


ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA  BOWRINGIANA. 

I am  in  receipt  of  some  flowers  of  this  species 
from  “ C.  Bryant,”  saying  it  appears  variable, 
and  that  he  finds  that  it  wants  more  heat  than 
many  of  the  other  Cattleyas,  and  he  also  asks 
what  other  kinds  he  can  grow,  but  not  neces- 
sarily with  it,  but  to  flower  at  about  the  same 
time  ? Well,  C.  Bowringiana  is  a very  beautiful 
Orchid,  and  this  enquiry  comes  from  a gentle- 
man that  I once  persuaded  to  buy  some  im- 
ported plants,  telling  him  it  was  a great  beauty, 
and  who,  happening  to  have  one  plant  that 
showed  a poor  flower,  sent  it  me  with  a letter 
that  was  not  flattering.  However,  that  is 
passed  and  condoned  long  ago,  and  I am  glad 
he  has  altered  his  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  In 
answer  to  the  remarks  as  to  the  variability  of 
this  species,  this  occurs  more  in  the  darkness  of 
the  throat  than  anything  else,  and  it  does  not 
make  a great  variety  ; indeed,  I have  seen  very 
little  difference  in  this  plant,  but  I intend  to  look 
about  for  varieties,  and  should  be  pleased  if  any 
of  my  readers  will  kindly  send  me  a flower  of 
any  good  variations  from  the  type  ? Now,  as 
regards  it  requiring  more  heat  than  usual,  this 
may  be  the  fact  in  the  growing  season,  and  yet, 
when  I think  of  it,  I must  say,  without  knowing 
for  certain  where,  this  plant  is  found  in  British 
Honduras,  but  judging  from  the  Orchid  as  I have 
seen  it  growing  in  some  of  the  best  collections 
of  the  present  day,  that  just  a little  brisk  heat 
is  necessary  at  this  time  ; but  during  the  rest- 
ing season  it  will  winter  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  other  Cattleyas.  Other  kinds  which 
may  be  grown  to  flower  about  the  same  time 
are  C.  velutina,  C.  bicolor,  C.  maxima,  C. 
Loddigesi,  C.  Schofieldiana,  C.  Warocqueana, 
each  being  distinct  from  the  other,  and 
possessing  a beauty  which  is  entirely  its  own. 
Others  might  be  enumerated,  but  I think  this 
will  suffice  for  the  time  being. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


IMPORTED  ORCHIDS. 

In  a letter  from  “A.  T.  G. ,”  he  says  he  has  re- 
ceived some  Cattleyas  and  Lselias  from  Dar- 
jeeling, and  that  they  are  much  shrivelled. 
Well,  I am  not  surprised  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  for  these  Cattleyas  and  Ladias  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  South  America.  These 
Orchids  in  question  have  probably  been  brought 
to  England  first,  and  then  made  a journey  to 
India,  and  now  have  been  sent  to  England  again 
as  a present  to  “ A.  T.  G. so  there  is  no  won- 
der the  bulbs  should  appear  “'shrivelled  from 
the  effects  of  their  loDg  journey.”  Yes,  you 
are  treating  them  all  right ; but  I would  advise 
you  to  keep  them  in  a cooler  temperature  by 
day,  and  not  to  let  them  have  too  much  mois- 
ture at  the  roots,  otherwise,  instead  of  keeping 
them  dormant,  you  will  get  them  started  just 


at  the  very  worst  time  of  the  year.  You  may 
keep  them  cooler  by  admitting  more  air,  and 
not  using  much  moisture  in  and  about  the 
Sphagnum  Moss  on  which  you  have  them  stand- 
ing. Indeed,  I think  it  would  be  as  well,  or 
better,  if  the  Moss  were  taken  away,  and  only 
the  crocks  left,  and  these  would  hold  enough 
water  to  keep  them  fresh  and  to  help  plump  the 
bulbs  up.  I know  it  is  a long  time  to  keep 
these  plants  dormant  and  quiet  until  next 
February,  but  if  you  can  do  this  you  will  get 
the  plants  to  start  right.  I do  not  know  what 
Calogynes  you  have  received,  but  these  might 
be  either  potted  or  blocked  at  once,  and  be  kept 
as  quiet  as  you  can  keep  them,  giving  enough 
moisture  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  a plump  and 
healthy  condition.  If  there  are  any  details  which 
I have  omitted,  ask  again.  Matt.  Bramble. 


AERIDES  SUAVISSIMUM. 

“G.  M.”  sends  me  some  distinct  looking  flowers 
of  this  beautiful  sweet-scented  species  which  is 
much  like  a form  of  A.  odoratum,  but  the  spikes 
are  longer,  and  the  flowers  are  more  distant,  and 
it  is  more  lax  in  its  growth.  In  years  gone  by 
this  Orchid  was  much  grown,  and  I am  glad  it 
appears  to  be  again  coming  into  favour.  The 
flowers  sent  do  not  present  much  differences, 
although  they  are  distinct  in  appearance,  and 
I should  say  of  all  but  two  that  they  were 
good  varieties  of  the  typical  plant,  but  the  third 
looks  very  much  like  the  flowers  of  a plant 
that  I used  to  grow  under  the  name  of  A.  nobile, 
which  produced  spikes  nearly  3 feet  long,  and 
branched.  This  plant  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Day,  of  Tottenham,  and  was  sold  in  his 
first  sale,  but  I do  not  know  who  became  the 
possessor;  but  as  “ G.  M.”  says  the  raceme  is 
branched  at  the  base,  I should  call  it  suavis- 
simum  nobile.  It  is,  if  I am  right,  rather  a lax 
grower,  having  long  leaves  which  are  pendent 
more  or  less,  and  show  clearly  the  stem  between 
the  leaves.  No.  5,  as  a single  flower,  is  the  most 
distinct  and  the  richest  coloured,  and  it  appeals 
to  be  the  finest  of  the  whole  lot.  In  the  matter 
of  perfume  it  resembles  an  Aerides  which  I saw 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Jones,  then  of  W halley 
Range,  Manchester,  which  was  called  suavis- 
simum  aurantiacum,  and  it  was  a plant 
which  had  cost  him  a lot  of  money,  for 
Aerides,  in  those  days,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  were  as  keenly  sought  after  as  are 
Odontoglossums  and  Cattleyas  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  This  collection  was  dispersed  soon 
after  the  death  of  its  owner,  and  I do  not  know 
what  became  of  the  plant,  but  no  doubt  it 
passed  away  too.  Nothing  appears  to  be  known 
of  the  exact  native  locality  of  this  Orchid  further 
than  it  comes  from  Malacca,  and  it  consequently 
does  require  as  much  heat  as  any  of  the  species 
of  Aerides  ; but  then  it  is  very  free- flowering, 
and  deliciously  sweet  scented,  and  it  lasts  a 
long  time  in  full  beauty.  Moreover,  when  well 
grown,  so  that  its  leaves  are  perfect,  it  is  a 
handsome  decorative  plant.  When  not  in  flower, 
these  plants,  “ G.  M.’  will  find,  thrive  well  in  a 
stove  with  Ferns  and  fine  foliage  plants,  only 
requirmg  a little  more  careful  treatment  during 
the  winter  season.  The  pots  should  be  well 
drained,  and  all  that  is  required  to  plant  themin 
is  fresh  Sphagnum  Moss.  Matt.  Bramble. 
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GARDEN  WORK 


Conservatory. 

If  possible  every  plant  which  is  past  its  flowering  season 
should  now  be  taken  to  another  house.  This  refers  to 
Fuchsias  and  other  summer-flowering  things.  This  will 
give  more  room  for  the  many  autumn  and  winter-flower- 
ing plants  that  are  now  coming  in.  When  this  has  been 
done  go  over  the  climbers,  and  still  further  reduce  the 
growth,  as  the  plants  below  will  require  the  light  now. 

In  rearranging  the  house  try  to  get  as  much  variety  as 
possible.  In  some  cases  the  grouping  system  will  be  best, 
but  this  need  not  prevent  any  good  specimen  of  any  strik- 
ing plant  being  set  up  singly,  perhaps  elevated  a little 
above  the  others.  The  Chrysanthemums  will  be  best  in 
groups.  Zonal  “ Geraniums”  now  opening  their  blossoms 
inay  be  grouped  also,  whilst  specimen  Heaths,  Palms, 
Ferns,  &c.,  will  be  more  effectively  opened  out,  and,  if 
necessary,  set  up  a little  to  give  prominence.  To  maintain 
flowers  in  good  condition  as  long  as  possible  the  atmos- 
phere must  be  buoyant,  or,  in  other  words,  it  must  neither 
be  too  humid  nor  yet  too  dry  ; if  too  dry  the  flowers  are  thin 
and  poor,  and  the  plant  is  rushed  through  its  flowering 
season  without  making  the  show  it  is  capable  of  doing  ; on 
the  othe  hand,  if  the  atmosphere  is  too  humid  the  damp 
lodges  on  the  sides  of  the  petals  and  the  flowers  decay  pre- 
maturely. To  keep  the  atmosphere  just  right  there  should 
always  be  a little  heat  in  the  pipes,  so  as  to  permit  of  a 
little  air  being  given  at  every  favourable  opportunity. 
The  night  temperature  now  may  be  about  50  degs.  or  a 
little  more,  but  it  may  fall  a little  lower  when  the  nights 
are  clear  and  frosty  without  any  harm  being  done.  Cine- 
rarias are  still  in  pits  with  me,  but  there  is  the  advantage 
of  a pipe  running  through,  although  no  artificial  heat  will 
be  used  till  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  out  frost.  If  the  plants  get  overcrowded  the  leaves 
will  suffer.  To  keep  these  plants  clean  and  healthy  they 
inu9t  be  grown  cool,  and  should  never  be  permitted  to 
mffer  for  want  of  water  ; those  plants  getting  forward  for 
blooming  may  have  weak  manure-water  twice  a week  if 
at  all  pot  bound.  C.\  clamens  and  Primulas  will  be  better 
in  an  airy  house  now  near  the  glass  in  a temperature  of 
50  degs.  or  so.  Keep  Azaleas  and  other  hard-wooded 
plants  cool  for  the  present.  If  there  are  any  thrips  on 
the  Azaleis  they  will  be  busy  now,  and  the  effects  of  their 
work  w.ll  60on  be  visible  on  the  foliage.  At  whatever 
cost,  the  thrips  must  be  destro3ed.  Fumigations  of 
Tobacco  offers  the  best  chance  of  getting  rid  of  them  unless 
the  plants  are  small,  when  dipping  in  an  insecticide  will 
be  cheaper.  One  smoking  will  not  suffice  to  clear  off 
thrip9  ; even  if  one  fumigation  killed  all  the  perfect  insects 
it  will  not  destroy  their  egg9,  and  in  a day  or  two  these 
will  hatch  off,  and  there  would  be  a new  race  coming  on. 
Three  fumigations  spread  over  a week  will  be  necessary. 

Stove. 

Where  a fairly  representative  collection  of  plants  are 
grown  this  house  will  be  charming  now.  In  no  other 
structure  can  so  many  types  of  vegetation  be  got  together 
in  so9mall  a space.  The  brightest  of  blossom  and  leafage 
all  meet  together  in  the  stove  when  the  plants  have  been 
well  selected,  and  if  from  any  cause  my  indoor  gardening 
had  to  be  confined  to  one  structure,  I would  run  a division 
across  the  centre,  and  have  one  end  warmer  than  the  other, 
so  as  to  grow  tropical  plants.  One  of  the  be9fc  features  of 
t he  stove  is  its  brightness  in  winter,  as  so  many  stove  plants 
flower  at  that  9ea9on.  Rested  Euchari9  bulbs  may  be 
plunged  in  heat  to  produce  flowers  in  winter,  or  if  there  is 
no  bottom-heat  bed  stand  the  pots  in  a warm  position  near 
the  pipes,  and  I have  always  found  an  advantage  in  giving 
weak  liquid-manure  during  the  time  the  spikes  are  starting. 

I think  a weak  stimulant  is  a great  help.  Amaryllis  which 
have  done  flowering  and  have  finished  their  growth  may 
be  gradually  ripened  off.  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  and 
Caladiums  may  also  be  carried  through  this  ripening 
treatment.  Poinsettias,  Euphorbias,  Justicia9,  Begonias, 
&c.,  grown  specially  for  winter  flowering  must  not  be 
crowded,  or  the  bottom  leaves  will  suffer  when  required 
merely  for  cutting.  Euphorbias  may  be  planted  out.  If 
a back  wall  is  at  liberty  in  any  warm-house  make  a narrow' 
border  along  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  or  if  a border  cannot 
be  improvised  make  a long  box  a foot  wide  and  10  inches 
deep.  Fill  it  with  good  soil,  bore  a -few  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  set  out  strong  plants  of  Euphorbias  18  inches 
apart,  and  in  the  course  of  a year  or  two  a wall  10  feet  or 
12  feet  high  will  be  covered  with  the  brightest-coloured 
flowers,  well  set  off  with  the  greenest  of  foliage.  Poin- 
settias and  other  winter-flowering  plants  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  if  there  are  other  walls  to  beautify. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Hardy  bulbs,  such  as  Gladiolus  The  Bride  and  others, 
will  bloom  very  well  without  artificial  heat,  though,  of 
course,  they  will  not  flow'er  so  early  as  if  helped  on  with  a 
little  warmth.  Spirams  also  and  all  the  usual  hardy  herba- 
ceous plauts  usually  forced  in  winter  will  go  on  just  as  well 
without  fire  heat.  Beautiful  masses  of  Dielytra  spectabilis, 
Solomon’s  Seal,  and  Lily  of  the  Y'alley  potted  up  now  and 
plunged  in  Cocoa- nut-fibre  will  flower  in  due  course,  even 
better  than  if  forced.  Lilies,  such  as  Harrisi  and  auratum, 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Indian  Rhododendrons 
should  he  placed  under  cover  now',  and  before  severe  fro9t 
monies  plunge  the  pots  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  Tea  and  other 
Roses  in  pots  will  be  better  plunged  inside  now'. 

Forcing-house. 

This  may  be  used  for  bringing  on  Roman  Hyacinths,  and 
other  early  bulbs.  Late  Bouvardias  will  also  benefit  from 
a little  more  warmth  now ; but  so  far  as  regards  flowers, 
there  will  not  be  any  great  demand  for  forced  productions 
till  the  bulk  of  Chry  santhemums  and  other  flowers  that 
flower  naturally  at  this  season  are  on  the  wane.  But  there 
will  always  be  something  that  will  be  helped  by  a little 
extra  heat.  Lily  of  the  Valley  may  soon  be  started,  and 
Tuberoses  plunged  in  heal  will  soon  be  on  the  move. 

Cold  Frames  and  Pits. 

Tender  plants  in  pits  and  frames  must  be  kept  on  the 
side  of  dryness  now',  and  warm  covering  should  be  used  at 


night,  as  frost  may  come  suddenly.  Cuttings  of  Calceo- 
larias will  root  now  in  boxes  filled  with  loamy  soil,  or  the 
cuttings  may  be  dibbled  into  a prepared  bed  in  the  pit  or 
frame. 

Window  Gardening. 

Ferns  in  pots  or  planted  in  cases  will  always  require 
moisture  enough  at  the  roots  for  healthy  growth.  Erica 
gracilis  makes  a pretty  room  plant  where  gas  is  not  burnt ; 
the  principal  requirements  are  careful  watering  and  ven- 
tilation without  draughts.  It  is  the  cold  currents  of  pas- 
sages and  halls  which  kill  90  many  plants  at  this  season. 
Evergreens  in  pots  are  very  useful  for  the  decoration  of 
halls  and  corridors,  and  they  are  cheap  enough  even  if 
one  has  to  purchase  a few'  annually.  Some  of  the  best 
things  for  this  purpose  are  Lawson’s  Cypress  and  some  of 
its  varieties,  the  Japanese  Cypress,  including  Retinospora 
plumosa  and  R.  p.  aurea,  with  a plant  or  two  of  Retinospora 
squarrosa  Veitchi.  Variegated  Tree  Ivies  in  pots  are  also 
very  useful,  and  may  be  kept  in  health  a long  time  —longer, 

I think,  than  the  Gold  and  Silver  Euonymus,  which  are 
much  used  for  pot  culture.  It  is  a good  plan  to  have  more 
than  one  set  of  window-boxes,  as  this  will  admit  of  a 
change  occasionally.  Where  dwarf  shrubs  are  used  for 
the  outside  boxes  they  should  be  obtained  and  planted 
now. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Many  of  the  plants  w hich  are  so  useful  at  this  season  for 
cutting  are  all  the  better  for  annual  transplanting.  The 
large-flowered  Ox-eye  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  maximum) 
throws  very  large  flowers  up  till  quite  late  in  autumn. 
Harpalium  rigidum,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  Helianthus 
multifloru9  flore-pleno,  and  many  other  things  do  better 
and  produce  finer  bloom3  when  transplanted  annually,  and 
the  flowering  season  is  also  much  prolonged.  But  good 
things  in  hardy  flow'ers  deserve  liberal  treatment  in  the 
matter  of  cultivation.  Dig  deeply  and  manure  w'ith  a free 
hand,  and  the  reward  in  blooms  for  cutting  will  be  great. 
The  9ame  remarks  apply  even  more  forcibly  to  Roses,  and 
in  a slightly  smaller  degree  to  Carnations  and  Pinks,  so  far 
at  least  as  regards  those  grown  for  cutting.  At  the  time  of 
writing  frost  still  holds  off.  Cactus  and  other  Dahlias  are 
as  yet  untouched  with  frost,  and  are  exceedingly  bright 
and  effective.  Most  people  will  have  seen  and  noi  ed  down 
the  names  of  some  among  the  beautiful  collections  ex- 
hibited by  several  large  growers  during  the  autumn.  Cer- 
tainly there  ha9  been  a great  improvement  among  the 
Cactus  and  Pompone  varieties,  for  which  there  is  likely  to 
be  a greater  demand  in  the  near  future,  chiefly  for  their 
value  for  cutting  ; the  large  double  show'  flowers  are  too 
heavy  and  cumbersome  in  a vase.  When  the  expected 
frost  has  nipped  the  foliage,  cut  down  the  tops,  and  in  the 
course  of  a few  days  lift  and  dry  the  roots,  and  store  in  a 
cool  but  frost-proof  place.  Alterations,  such  as  tree  and 
shrub  planting,  turfing,  &c.,  can  be  well  done  now,  as  the 
land  is  moist,  and  has  not  yet  parted  with  its  summer 
warmth.  I prefer  planting  now  to  waiting  till  spring. 
From  sheer  force  of  circumstances  a good  deal  of  planting 
has  to  be  put  off  till  spring,  but  the  present  time  is  the 
best  in  my  opinion. 

Fruit  Garden. 

This  is  the  best  season  for  root-pruning  Apples  and 
Pears,  and  it  i9  also  a good  time  for  top-dressing  trees 
which  require  more  nourishment,  and  I should  say  all  the 
trees  which  have  borne  a good  crop  of  fruit  this  year  may 
be  helped  with  advantage.  Fruit-tree9,  especially  stone 
fruit9,  require  lime  in  ihe  soil,  and  if  not  present  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  naturally,  a dressing  may  be  applied  during 
winter,  when  the  leaves  are  off.  Lime  may  alsvajs  he 
given  w'ith  advantage  where  Moss  or  Lichen  forms  on  the 
stem  or  branches,  and  the  best  way  of  using  lime  in  such 
cases  is  to  scatter  it  over  the  trees  and  trunk  of  the  tree 
some  damp  day,  and  after  the  lime  ha9  cleansed  the  bark 
it  w'ill  be  carried  down  to  the  roots.  Pines  are  not  90 
much  grown  as  they  w'ere  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  in 
consequence  of  the  imported  fruits  being  better  cultivated 
and  coming  to  hand  in  better  condition  ; but  they  are  still 
grown  in  a few'  gardens,  and  some  amateurs  in  a small  way 
have  taken  up  with  Pine  growing.  It  is  mainly  a question 
of  heat.  Pines  are  not  difficult  to  grow'  where  there  i9  a 
tropical  temperature  and  the  roots  are  not  destroyed  by 
overwatering.  From  thi9  onwards,  if  ihe  pots  are  plunged 
in  a bed  of  tan  or  leaves,  very  little  w’ater  i9  required.  A 
look  round  once  a week  w’ill  in  mo9t  cases  suffice  with  a 
dewing  over  with  the  springe  on  fine  afternoons.  Be  sure 
only  rain-water  is  used,  and  have  it  the  same  temperature 
a9  the  house  ; it  is  customary  to  have  a tank  in  the  Pine- 
house,  and  use  the  water  out  of  the  tank.  If  the  bottom- 
heat  is  declining  take  some  of  it  out  and  replenish  with 
new'  material  without  delay  ; night  temperature,  65  degs., 
rising  to  75  degs.  in  daytime  with  fire-heat. 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  ” may  oe  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  heie  indicated  icith  equal!  u good 
results 


Vegetable  Garden. 

Take  up  all  roots  that  are  likely  to  be  injured  bj-  frost. 
Parsnips  and  Salsafv  will  keep  in  the  ground  some  time 
longer  ; but  Carrots  and  Beet  had  better  come  up  and  be 
stored  either  in  a cool  shed,  packed  in  sand,  or  else  clumped 
or  pitted  on  the  land.  Very  few  people  grow  Cardoons 
now,  and  I expect  only  a Frenchman  can  cook  thi9  vege- 
table to  make  the  best  of  it.  Globe  Artichokes  have  been 
late  this  year  in  consequence  of  the  check  the  plants 
received  last  winter,  and  90  there  is  plenty  of  young  heads 
to  be  had  in  every  garden  where  they  are  grown.  The 
damp  weather  will  make  the  snails  and  slugs  active.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  keep  a small  plot  of  land,  9uch  as  a bed  of 
Lettuce  or  Cauliflow'ers,  free  from  them  by  scattering  a few 
sifted  ashes  among  the  plants.  Slugs  or  snails  will  not 
travel  over  the  sharp  corners  of  little  fragments  of  the 
cinders  contained  in  the  ashes.  Winter  Tomatoes  must  now’ 
have  warmth  ; 55  degs.  at  night  will  do  for  the  present.  Keep 
the  roots  fairly  moist,  but  not  saturated,  and  do  not  pinch 
or  stop  overmuch.  They  w ill  flower  with  greater  freedom, 
and  set  the  fruits  better  if  they  are  permitted  to  grow 
freely,  and  all  or  nearly  all  the  growth  is  laid  in.  It  is 
useless  making  up  Mushroom-beds  with  manure  that  ha9 
laid  out  in  alfthe  recent  rains.  Much-washed  manure  is 
not  adapted  for  Mushroom- growing  ; but  where  suitable 
materials  can  be  obtained  beds  made  now  will  most  likely 
do  well ; but  in  these  late  autumn  beds  it  is. well  to  have 
the  means  oi  heating  the  shed  or  building  in  which  the 
beds  are  made  up.  E.  Hobpat. 

Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Those  who  have  been  wise  enough  to  plant  Michaelmas 
Daisies  freely  ave  now  reaping  their  reward.  Though  we 


have  had  several  slight  touches  of,  there  has  not  yet  been 
enough  frost  to  do  these  plants  any  harm,  and  we  have 
escaped — in  great  part  at  least—  the  violent  storms  of  wind 
and  rain  that  were  so  destructive  last  season.  These  un- 
deniably charming  plants  are,  therefore,  now  to  be  seen 
at  their  best,  and  even  in  the  dingiest  of  backyards  they 
now  present  the  appearance  of  perfect  sheets  of  bloom. 

As  a proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  Perennial  Asters  suc- 
ceed in  a smoky  atmosphere,  I may  mention  in  passing 
that  the  first  prize  for  a collection  was  awarded  at  Earl’s- 
court  the  other  day  to  a Camberwell  nurseryman,  this 
being,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  smokiest  districts  of  South 
London.  Half-a-dozen  of  the  best  tall-growing  varieties 
are  Aster  lsevis  (purplish-blue),  A.  turhinellus  (mauve),  A. 
polyphyllus  (white),  A.  Novae-Anglise  roseus  (deep  reddish- 
rose),  A.  Novac-Belgi  (bluish-purple— of  th’S  Robert  Parker 
is  a highly -improved  form),  and  A.  Tradescanti,  the  true 
Michaelmas  Daisy  (white,  late-flowering).  Six  of  the 
finest  dwarf  kinds:  A.  Amellus  bessarabicus  (purplish- 
blue),  A.  Amellus  major  (purple,  large).  A.  longifolius  for- 
mosus  (bright-rose),  A.  hybridus  nanus  (lilac-rose,  very 
dwarf),  A.  pyrenasus  (lilac  blue).  A.  dumosus  is  another 
moderately  dwarf  variety,  very  early,  w ith  flowers  of  a pale 
lilac  blue.  There  are  many  others,  varying  greatly  in 
height,  colour,  and  habit ; hut  the  above  would  form  a 
fairly  representative  collection,  and  the  majority  at 
least  ought  to  he  found  in  every  town  garden.  These, 
with  some  Chrysanthemums,  a few  late  Dahlias.  Veronicas, 
&c..  still  afford  a goodly  show  of  colour  in  the  garden. 
Late-sown  China  Asters,  again,  are  excellent  for  autumn 
flowering.  Sow  in  a frame  about  the  third  week  in  April, 
and  again  in  the  open  ground  early  in  May,  and  treat  the 
plants  liberally,  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  most  useful 
blossoms  until  the  first  really  sharp  frost  cuts  them  off. 

As  for  that  invaluable  plant.  Chrysanthemum  coronarium, 
it  is  still  in  nearly  full  bloom,  and  nothing  short  of  a down 
right  nippiDg  frost  will  kill  it.  In  the  greenhouse  Chrys- 
anthemums are  expanding  fast,  and  many  already  fully 
expanded.  Take  care  to  ventilate  freely  whenever  pos- 
sible, and  use  a little  fire-heat  in  wet,  dull,  or  foggy 
weather  to  dry  up  damp,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  in 
motion.  Liquid-manure  should  be  discontinued  now, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  very  latest  kinds  not  yet  or  barely 
showing  colour.  Shift  on  Cinerarias  and  Chinese  Primulas 
for  early  spring  flowering  for  the  last  time,  and  pot  off 
large  flowering  Pelargoniums  struck  in  the  autumn. 

B.  C.  R. 

THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  October  22nd 
to  October  29th. 

Gathered  Apples  and  Pears  as  they  became  fit  and  parted 
readily  from  the  stalk.  This  is,  I think,  the  beat  test  to 
apply.'  If  a Pear  is  lifted  ever  so  lightly  when  the  fruit  is  fit 
to  gather  it  will  part  from  the  stalk  and  remain  in  the 
hand.  Apples  turned  a litlle  on  one  side  or  given  a slight 
twist  over  wall  part  from  the  stalk  if  they  are  ripe  enough 
to  gather.  It  is  very  important  that  late  varieties  should 
not  be  gathered  too'soon.  There  is,  however,  the  danger 
of  leaving  them  on  the  tree  too  long,  as  in  the  latter  case 
the  fruit  will  fall  and  be  bruised  probably.  A good  deal 
has  at  various  times  been  written  upon  the  best  way  of 
storing  ripe  fruits  for  the  two  or  three  months  they  will 
have  to  remain  in  store.  I have  never  found  anything 
better  than  barrels  of  a manageable  size  and  boxes  that 
one  person  can  easily  move  about.  They  may  be  carefully 
selected,  so  that  damaged  fruit  are  not  placed  therein,  and 
when  the  sweating  or  fermenting  process  has  completed 
cover  down,  and  the  boxes  or  barrels  may  be  piled  on  each 
other  on  taking  the  precaution  to  place  the  early  kinds  on 
the  top.  Finished  gathering  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plum. 
They  will  keep  a month  if  required  in  the  fruit-room.  There 
is  one  tree  of  Blue  Imperaticeon  the  east  wall  with  fruit  still 
hanging,  and  the  tree  carries  a good  crop  most  seasons. 
It  is  not  planted  much  nowadays,  but  it  is  useful  as  a very 
late  fruit.  I have  had  it  good  up  till  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. Autumn-bearing  Raspberries  are  doing  well,  and  are 
useful  for  making  tarts,  mixed  with  the  late  Red  Currants, 
which  on  a north  wall  still  hang  in  good  condition,  and 
will  continue  so  as  long  as  there  will  be  Raspberries  to 
mix  with  them.  When  done  fruiting  the  Raspberries  will 
be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground.  Young  shoots  will 
spring  up  in  the  spring,  and  on  these  Raspberries  will 
come.  I have  always  found  these  autumn-bearing  Rasp- 
berries do  best  in  ra’ther  a dryer,  warmer  soil  than  would 
be  suitable  for  the  summer  bearing  varieties.  Moved 
Chrysanthemums  to  conservatory,  the  tallest  being  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  groups,  and  the  dwarfs  outside  rouud 
the  margins.  In  this  way  the  legginess  of  some  kinds  wall 
be  hidden.  If  good  foliage  must  be  had  the  pots  at  the 
final  shift  must  he  of  good  size,  especially  for  the  strong 
growers  1 have  grown  Chrysanthemums  in  4S  s or  o inch 
pots  ' but  thev  were  struck  late,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
on  the  foliage.  I like  to  see  the  plants  carrying  the 
monster  blooms  well  furnished  with  leaves  in  proportion, 
as  the  leaves  are  as  important  as  the  flowers,  and  to  have 
lar'e  health v leaves  all  down  the  stems  the  pots  must  not 
be  less  than  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  very  many  cases 
thev  might  with  advantage  be  2 inches  larger.  I have 
been  using  a little  fire-heat  in  late  Peach  house,  as  I 
thought  the  wood  and  leaves  did  not  look  so  ripe  as  usual. 
It  is  onlv  a question  of  turning  a valve,  not  of  lighting  a 
fire  Plunged  Strawberries  in  pots  in  spare  frames  till 
required  for  starting  into  growth.  No  water  will  be  given 
unless  the  weather  should  be  unusually  dry,  and  the  plant 
will  generally  absorb  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the  roots 
fresh  from  the  damp  ashes  in  which  they  are  plunged. 
Moved  all  plants  and  shrubs  intended  for  forcing  into 
cold  house  to  be  taken  as  required. 


— Removing:  a Clematis  and  Sweet 
Brier  —At  this  season  most  things  may  be  safely  moved. 
I have  mvself  moved  an  old  plant  of  Clematis  Jackmam, 
and  it  flowered  as  freely  as  ever  the  following  year,  and  is 
still  in  full  xigour.  Plants  of  Sweet  Brier  are  so  cheap 
and  make  9uch  rapid  growth  that  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  move  an  old  plant.— A.  G. 
Butler 

•203S.— Wintering  Gaillardias.-The  GaiUardias 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  do  very  well  outside,  prob- 
ably better  than  if  moved  to  the  frame,  especially  if  a few 
dry  ashes  are  placed  round  the  collars  as  a mulch.— h.  H. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

GRAFTED  CUBA'S  ANTHEM  U MS. 

The  grafting  of  Chrysanthemums  has,  according 
to  various  authorities,  been  largely  practised  by 
the  Japanese,  and  to  a limited  extent  in  this 
country,  for  many  years,  and  by  this  means  a 
great  number  of  varieties  can  be  represented  on 
the  same  plant.  Though  opinions  may  differ 
as  to  the  beauty  of  such  specimens,  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  striking  and  attractive  to  many 
cannot  be  questioned,  and  being  by  no  means  of 
common  occurrence,  they  are,  when  exhibited, 
objects  of  especial  interest.  There  was  a good, 
though  by  no  means  large,  example  at  the 
Aquarium  show  in  November  last,  and  it  cer- 
tainly attracted  a considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion. But  four  varieties  were,  however,  repre- 
sented on  the  specimen  shown,  they  being 


growing  shoots  directly  a union  is  effected. 
Apart  from  the  production  of  a number  of  varie- 
ties on  the  one  plant,  grafting  is  occasionally 
employed  as  a means  of  improving  the  growth 
of  some  of  the  weaker  kinds,  but  that  will 
become  less  necessary  as  they  are  replaced  by 
the  newer  forms,  most  of  the  best  of  which  are 
characterised  by  a good  sturdy  habit  of  growth. 
For  this  kind  of  grafting  Elaine  is  often 
employed  as  a stock,  being  of  good  constitution 
and  not  too  vigorous,  while  it  is  generally  to  be 
found  well  represented  in  every  collection,  so 
that  plenty  of  plants  suitable  for  stocks  is 
generally  at  hand.  T. 

1980.— Best  Chrysanthemums.— The 
following  dozen  will,  I think,  suit  your  purpose. 
For  an  early- flowering  sort  that  can  be  grown  in 
the  open,  there  is  no  better  variety  than  Mme. 
Desgrange  (white).  There  are  several  sports 


A “grafted”  Chrysanthemum. 


Jeanne  Delaux,  Sunflower,  Avalanche,  and  Val 
d’Andorre.  It  will  readily  ’be  understood  that 
in  the  forming  of  large  compound  plants  of 
Chrysanthemums  by  grafting,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  specimens  will  entirely  depend  upon  the 
varieties  chosen  for  the  purpose,  not  only  in  the 
selection  of  colours  that  harmonise  with  each 
other,  but  also  in  employing  sorts  that  flower 
at  just  about  the  same  time  and  need  the  same 
treatment.  Too  marked  a contrast  in  size  or 
shape  of  the  flower  is  scarcely  desirable,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  perhaps  better  to  limit  the 
varieties  on  a single  plant  to  one  group  or 
section.  The  operation  of  grafting  is  by  no 
means  difficult,  the  very  common  style  known 
as  wedge  grafting  being  very  well  suited  for  the 
purpose.  Any  time  from  February  on  through- 
out the  spring  months  will  answer,  that  is  when 
the  bark  of  the  shoots  is  fresh  and  green  and  in 
a condition  that  wounds  quickly  heal.  The 
junction  between  stock  and  scion  is  always  a 
weak  spot,  so  care  must  be  taken  to  stake  the 


from  this,  the  best,  perhaps,  being  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins (bright-yellow).  Following  these  in  the 
Japanese  section,  excellent  varieties  are  : James 
Salter  (lilac),  and  its  beautiful  white  sport,  Lady 
Selborne,  Avalanche  (pure-white,  very  dwarf), 
Wm.  Holmes  (red,  striped  with  gold),  VY.  H. 
Lincoln  (yellow),  M.  Bernard  (amarinth,  dwarf). 
In  the  reflexed  section,  Elsie  (canary-yellow, 
changing  with  age  to  white),  and  President 
Hyde  (yellow),  are  specially  good.  Of  incurves, 
Mrs.  Rundle  (white),  Mrs.  Dixon  (yellow),  Em- 
press of  India  (white),  or  the  Golden  Empress 
are  all  that  can  be  desired. — J.  G.  W. 

2053.— Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Des- 
grange.— Presuming  that  “ Stamp  ’ requires 
this  variety  for  flowering  out-of-doors,  if  he  could 
procure  some  old  roots  now  and  keep  them  in 
a cold  frame  during  the  winter,  free  from  frost, 
the  first  week  in  March  turn  them  out  of  the 
pots,  pulling  them  in  pieces,  placing  them  in 
boxes  of  sandy  soil — ordinary  cutting-boxes  will 
suffice — return  them  to  the  frame,  which 


keep  close  for  a week  or  so  until  new  roots 
are  being  made,  when  abundance  of  air 
should  be  admitted  to  the  frame,  to  induce  a 
stocky  growth  to  be  made.  About  the  middle 
of  April  the  plants  may  be  put  out  where  they 
are  to  flower,  first  deeply  digging  the  soil ; if  I his 
be  poor  add  a shovelful  of  partly-decayed  manure 
to  the  roots  of  each  plant.  Pinch  out  the  point 
of  each  shoot  when  4 inches  long,  afterwards 
allow  all  growths  to  progress  at  will,  placing 
a stake  to  each  plant  to  which  all  the  branches 
should  be  loosely  set,  securely  fastened.  If  the 
weather  is  at  all  dry  during  the  season  of  growth, 
and  especially  at  the  first  give  the  roots  an  occa- 
sional soaking  with  clean  water.  If  a thin 
mulching  of  manure  could  be  laid  on  the  surface 
soil  for  about  1 foot  all  round  the  moisture  in 
the  soil  would  be  conserved,  and  less  need  for 
artificial  waterings  would  be  the  case.  If  old 
roots  cannot  be  secured,  or  if  not  enough  of 
them,  cuttingsinserted  in  sandy  soil  in  February, 
grown  on  as  quickly  as  possible  in  cool  quarters, 
topping  the  leading  shoot  when  4 inches  high  to 
induce  the  formation  of  side  branches  will  grow 
into  good  flowering  plants  the  first  year.  The 
pale-yellow  sport,  G.  Wermig,  and  the  deeper- 
yellow  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  all  of  the  Desgrange 
type,  flower  at  the  same  time. — E.  M. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

1988.— Plants  in  a room  with  gas.— 

Very  few  plants  will  stand  gas  being  burned 
in  a room,  and  none  will  flower  satisfactorily 
under  these  circumstances.  Gas  dries  the  air 
so  much,  and  gives  out  at  the  same  time  such 
poisonous  fumes,  that  scarcely  any  plant  can 
survive  long  in  it.  The  India-rubber-plant 
(Ficus  elasticus),  Aspidistra  lurida,  Grevillea 
robusta  (Australian  Silky  Oak),  Drac?ena  indi- 
visa, and  D.  congesta,  with  some  of  the  Palms, 
such  as  Latania  borbonica,  Corypha  australis, 
(the  Cabbage  Palm),  Pho?nix  dactylifera  (Date 
Palm),  Seaforthia  elegans,  a very  pretty  one,  and 
Charmerops  humilis,the  Fan  Palm,  are  amongst 
the  best  plants  to  resist  the  effects  of  gas  ; but 
all  should  have  their  foliage  often  sponged  or 
syringed,  and  be  carefully'  watered,  never  giving 
water,  except  when  the  upper  soil  is  too  dry  to 
leave  a stain  upon  the  finger,  but  when  giving 
it  supplying  enough  to  run  through  the  pot  and 
nourish  all  the  roots  evenly.  Water  for  plants 
in  a warm  room  should  be  tepid,  and  all  saucers 
must  be  emptied  an  hour  after  watering.  The 
only  chance  of  getting  other  flowers  to  survive 
lies  in  keeping  them  in  a moist  atmosphere, 
except  during  the  afternoon,  and  to  do  this  an 
old  tray  or  tin  bath  can  be  arranged  in  a room 
where  gas  is  never  lighted,  with  plenty  of 
damp  Moss  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  on  the  surface. 
Let  the  plants  stand  in  this  tray  (from  which 
moist  air  will  always  be  rising  if  the  Moss  be 
kept  damp)  from  the  time  before  the  gas  is 
lighted  until  noon  the  next  day,  or  later  if 
possible,  and  be  sure  that  the  room  and  house 
are  thoroughly  aired  before  the  plants  are  taken 
into  the  sitting-room.  Some  Ferns  (especially 
Pteris  serrulata,  and  others  of  the  Pteris  family ), 
will  do  well  in  rooms  in  which  gas  is  burned, 
if  carefully  treated  with  moist  air  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  as  above.  No  flowers  will 
open  or  do  well,  but  bouquets  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums may  be  kept  for  some  time  if  also  placed 
in  this  tray  with  the  plants,  except  during  the 
afternoon. — J.  L.  R. 

1970.  — Plants  not  flowering  in  a 
window.  — “ M.”  gives  no  details  of  manage- 
ment, aspect  &c. , so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
why  these  plants  do  not  flower.  Want  of  air, 
want  of  sunshine,  poor  soil,  overwatering,  all 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it ; for  pot 
plants  need  to  ripen  their  shoots  with  plenty 
of  sun  and  air  before  they  can  flower  satis- 
factorily. It  is  now  too  late  in  the  season  to 
do  much,  except  to  keep  the  plants  quiet  and 
out  of  the  frosts  till  the  spring.  In  March 
they  may  be  cut  back,  and  a week  later  repotted, 
shaking  out  the  old  soil  and  giving  a compost  of 
leaf-mould,  loam,  sand,  and  a little  soot.  Pot 
them  very  firmly  with  good  drainage,  and  give 
them  all  the  sunshine  possible  and  plenty  of  air 
in  fine  weather  ; they  should  then  bloom  well. 
Almost  all  window  plants  are  the  better  for  being 
placed  out-of-doors  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber to  harden  for  the  winter  ; they  become  weak 
and  weedy  unless  they  are  allowed  this  summer 
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change.  Saucers,  when  used,  should  be  emptied 
an  hour  after  watering,  or  the  soil  will  become 
sour. — L.  R. 


WINDOW  FLOWERS  FOR  THE  WINTER. 
It  is  now  time  for  those  who  wish  to  have  flowers 
at  Christmas  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  for 
early  flowers  cannot  be  had  unless  measures  are 


Flowers  of  a Single  Dutch  Hyacinth. 

taken  in  good  time  to  produce  them.  Freesias, 
the  most  delightful  of  winter  bulbs,  which  scent 
our  rooms  with  the  fragrance  of  Cowslips  and 
Violets,  must  now  be  potted,  and  early  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Paper-White  and  Double  Roman 
Narcissus  can  easily  be  had  at  Christmas,  if 
potted  as  early  as  the  bulbs  can  be  procured. 
This  early  potting  is  also  necessary  for  the 
Single  and  Double  Dutch  Hyacinth  bulbs, 
good  types  of  which  are  here  figured.  It 
is  a good  plan  to  send  an  order  for  bulbs  to  a 
reliable  importer,  directly  the  catalogue  is 
received,  when  the  bulbs  selected  will  be  sent 
on  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  this  country.  Late- 
planted  bulbs  which  have  been  lying  about  on 
the  shelf  of  a shop  for  weeks  (or  perhaps 
months),  are  sure  to  disappoint  the  growers, 
and  most  of  the  failures  which  take  place  are 
more  or  less  traceable  to  this  cause.  Arum 
Lilies  (Richardii  icthiopica)  if  potted  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  brought  into  a warm  sitting-room, 
will  often  throw  up  their  splendid  blooms  by 
Christmas,  if  they  were  planted  out  in  good 
garden  soil  as  soon  as  they  ceased  blossoming  in 
spring.  They  need  good,  strong  soil,  com- 
posed of  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  old  hot-bed 
stuff,  with  a little  soot  aud  sand,  and  as  they 
are  great  consumers  of  the  soil,  their  pots  will 
need  top-dressing  with  a layer  of  rich  compost 
once  or  twice  during  the  season.  They  also 
require  plenty  of  water,  being  semi-aquatic 
plants,  and  should  be  allowed  a saucer  under 
their  pots.  Green-fly,  should  it  make  its  appear- 
ance, can  be  removed  at  once  by  means  of  a bit 
of  sponge  and  clean  water.  The  foliage  will 
enjoy  cleansing  from  dust  in  the  same  way  when 
required.  L.  R. 

1985.  — Treatment  of  a Dracaena 
lineata.  — Drachmas  are  usually  reckoned 
amongst  stove  plants,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the 
fact  that  they  often  do  remarkably  well  iu 
rooms,  and  in  this  way  they  rival  Palms.  Well- 
established  plants  of  Draciena  indivisa,  and  D. 
congesta  are  excellent  room-plants  (without  gas, 
of  course),  and  though  D.  lineata  may  not  be  in 
the  first  division  for  room-culture  it  would 
probably  stand  well  with  care.  It  should  not 
often  be  repotted,  and  when  a shift  is  absolutely 
necessary  this  is  best  done  in  the  spring.  Many 
plants  sutler  more  from  a mass  of  wet  cold 
soil  round  their  roots  in  winter  than  from  want 
of  space,  and  Dractcnas  do  well  in  small  pots  for 


their  size.  Soot-water  will  suit  the  plant  when 
in  full  growth,  but  no  liquid-manure  should  be 
given  during  winter,  when  the  plants  are  more 
or  less  dormant,  unless  kept  in  a hot  house. 
For  directions  for  watering  room  plants  see  the 
answer  to  1988. — J.  L.  R. 

1906.— Culture  of  Cacti  — I have  seen 
these  very  successfully  grown  in  a south-west 
window  iu  Hanover.  The  grower  told  me  the 
chief  thing  was  to  use  very  poor  sandy  soil,  and 
not  much  water,  especially  in  winter,  and  to  keep 
the  plants  out  of  the  draught.  They  require 
very  little  soil  and  may  be  increased  by  simply 
cutting  off  a leaf  and  putting  it  into  the  ground. 
They  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
dry,  and  should  be  watered  with  slightly  W'armed 
water.  The  plants  should  be  supported  by 
trellis- work  formed  of  sticks. — M.  Gray. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

2069.  — Ornithogalum  arabicum.  — I 

cannot  understand  how  it  is  you  are  not  suc- 
cessful in  getting  this  plant  to  flower  under 
frame  culture,  as  in  the  West  of  England  it  will 
bloom  in  the  open  air  fairly  well  if  planted  in  a 
sheltered  border,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  the 
position  well  drained.  The  same  bulbs  have  not, 
however,  flowered  more  than  once  with  me. 
Imported  bulbs,  planted  in  the  spring,  flower 
late  in  the  summer  under  this  treatment ; but  it 
appears  to  me  that  they  bloom  too  late  to 
mature  their  bulbs  in  this  country.  I shall  be 
glad  to  learn  if  anyone  else  has  met  with  better 
success? — J.  C.  C. 

2054. —A  neglected  garden. — It  is 

almost  too  late  now  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
planting.  You  may  plant  out  a few  Coleworts, 
and  a batch  of  Cabbages,  from  seed  sown  in 
August,  for  spring  use.  Some  Lettuces  of  a 
hardy  kind  might  also  be  planted  out  under  a 
south  wall.  As  the  soil  is  light,  you  may  also 
sow  some  early  Peas  and  Beans  (Broad),  but  next 
month  will  be  time  enough  for  this.  There  is 
nothing  else  that  can  be  done  now,  and  you  had 
better  devote  your  energies  to  the  careful  pre- 
paration of  the  ground  for  next  season. — 
B.  C.  R. 

You  might  plant  Cabbages  and  Lettuces  for  spring, 

and  if  there  is  a warm  early  border  sow  early  Peas  when 
the  land  is  in  condition  during  November.  This  is  about 
all  you  could  put  in  profitably  at  present  ; but  the  land 
might  be  well  worked  during  winter,  so  as  to  have  it  ready 
for  cropping  in  February  and  March.— E H. 

2 )60— Grass  of  Carnations  eaten  off  — 

I am  not  sure  that  birds  of  some  kind  do  not  eat 
the  young  grass  of  Carnations  in  the  winter,  and 
f am  quite  certain  that  the  little  field  mice  and 
rats  do  so,  as  I have  caught  both  these  creatures 
in  traps  amongst  the  plants  ; but  it  is  a difficult 
matter  to  catch  either,  as  they  see  danger  when 
the  traps  are  about.  You  cannot  do  better  than 
to  encourage  a cat  to  visit  the  beds  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing.  I have  tried  using  poison, 
but  my  enemies  will  not  touch  it. — J.  C.  C. 

The  “ grass  ” was  probably  eaten  by  birds.  Spar- 
rows are  great  sinners  in  this  respect.  Cover  the  beds 
with  nets,  or  run  black  cotton  over  the  plants.—  E.  H. 

2057.— Day  Lilies. — It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  state  at  once  why  the  plants  have  not 
flowered  this  year  without  seeing  them  or  being 
further  informed  as  to  their  condition  and  sur- 
roundings. They  usually  flower  well  and  regu- 
larly under  a variety  of  conditions.  If  they  are 
healthy  and  doing  well,  doubtless  they  will 
flower  freely  next  year  It  is  just  possible  that 
they  are  resting  in  a sense  iu  consequence  of 
having  made  a great  display  the  previous  season. 
A good  mulching  of  dung  in  the  spring  might  be 
given,  and  no  doubt  next  season  they  will  give 
a good  account  of  themselves. — A.  H. 

2040.— Sowing  Grass-seeds.  — It  is 
rather  late  for  sowing  Grass-seeds  now  ; better 
wait  till  March.  In  the  meantime  get  the  land 
into  a good  friable  condition  by  exposure.  Sow 
the  seeds  thickly  to  obtain  a good  lawn  in  a 
short  time.  Three  pounds  will  be  sufficient  [if 
equally  distributed.  If  the  land  is  poor  give  a 
good  dressing  of  short  manure.  Dig  the  laud 
over  during  winter,  and  get  it  well  cleaned,  and 
iu  March  rake  level,  sow  the  seeds,  rake  them 
in,  and  draw  a roller  over  to  press  the  seeds  in, 
and  they  will  germinate  quickly. — E.  H. 

2056. — Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins  — F.owers  for 
cutting  in  September  or  later  may  be  had  by 
late  planting.  I dug  up  an  old  bed  last  April, 
pulled  the  plants  to  pieces — many  of  the  pieces 


had  no  roots— planted  with  a dibble  very  firmly. 
Mulched  with  a little  old  manure,  and  gave  a 
good  soaking  of  water.  They  flowered  well  in 
summer,  and,  in  fact,  have  been  flowering  more 
or  less  since,  and  they  would  have  flowered 
more  only  I left  all  the  early  blossoms  which 
were  not  cut  stop  for  seeds,  and  a considerable 
quantity  of  good  seeds  were  harvested.  I 
yesterday  cut  a gool  handful  of  flowers  from 
this  bed,  and  there  are  buds  still  to  open. — 
E.  H. 

2059.— Primula  japonica— This  plant 
soon  establishes  itself  in  any  good  moist  soil,  and 
if  the  plants  are  left  alone  the  seeds  are  scattered 
around  them  and  vegetate  freely,  forming  groups 
of  plants  arranged  in  a natural  manner.  1 have 
seen  them  smothering  the  weeds  in  some  gar- 
dens, but  to  do  them  well  prepare  good  soil  in  a 
partially  shaded  place  on  a moist  bottom  ; in 
fact,  they  do  well  on  the  margin  of  ponds  where 
the  roots  can  penetrate  belo  w the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  is  not  a greenhouse  plant,  and  if  the 
plants  are  put  in  a greenhouse  in  summer  the 
leaves  are  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  red-spider. 

I grow  plants  of  it  for  exhibition  in  flower-pots  ; 
but  they  are  grown  jut-of-doors  in  summer,  and 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  a wall  or  building  of 
some  kind.  It  is  better  to  treat  it  as  an  ordin- 
ary border- plant  out-of-doors  than  as  a green- 
house exotic. — J.  D.  E. 

2070.— Town  garden.— The  Privet-hedge 
ought  to  form  a sufficient  screen  on  that  side, 
and  before  very  long,  but  nothing  else  will  do 
much  good  near  it,  as  it  is  such  hungry  stuff, 
and  the  roots  rob  the  soil  of  all  nutriment  for 
some  distance.  The  oval-leaved  Privet  is  much 
more  handsome  and  better  than  the  common 
kind.  The  Poplars  will  grow  very  fast,  and 
soon  make  a screen,  but  those  also  are  very 
exhausting  to  the  soil,  and  nothing  else  will 
grow  near  them.  On  the  other  side  I should 
advise  you  to  form  a wide  herbaceous  or  mixed 
border,  8 feet  to  10  feet,  or  even  more  in  width. 
Plant  it  along  the  back  with  Hollyhocks,  tall- 
growing  Michaelmas  Daisies,  perennial  and 
annual  Sunflowers,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  &c., 
and  towards  the  front  with  Japanese  and  other 
Anemones,  Lilies,  Delphiniums,  Lupines,  Doroni- 
cums,  early  and  semi-early  Chrysanthemums, 
Pyrethrums,  herbaceous  and  shrubby  \ eronicas, 
&c.,  and  in  summer  add  a few  Dahlias,  African 
Marigolds,  Gladioli,  China  Asters,  and  others. 
If  this  is  done  with  skill  and  care  you  will  soon 
have  a fine  bank  of  varied  subjects,  that  will 
not  only  form  an  effective  screen,  but  afford 


Flowers  of  a Double  Dutch  Hj  acinth. 

flowers,  more  or  less,  from  the  early  spring  unti 
late  iu  the  autumn.  At  the  back  a few  shrubs, 
such  as  Lilacs,  Syringas,  Ribes,  Hibiscus,  or  tie 
like,  may  be  placed  here  and  there,  if  desired. 
This  border  ought  properly  to  be  placed  on  the 
north  side  of  the  garden,  if  possible. — B.  C.  R. 

2071—  Beds  of  hardy  flowers— My 
flower-beds  have  been  a blaze  of  colour  all  the 
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summer.  I obtain  this  result  by  a judicious 
mixture  of  perennials  (including  bulbs),  hardy 
annuals,  and  Pelargoniums.  Some  judgment  is 
required  in  planting  the  beds,  the  larger  roots 
of  perennials  being  so  arranged  as  to  give  cha- 
racter to  each  bed  as  they  come  into  bloom. 
The  taller-growing  flowers  I place  at  the  back 
of  a bed  (farthest  from  the  house)  and  the 
smallest  at  the  front  ; but  a too  regular  slope  is 
to  be  avoided  as  being  formal.  Consideration 
must  also  be  given  to  the  association  of  colours 
in  plants  which  are  in  flower  at  the  same  time — 
thus,  about  June  the  prevailing  colours  in  my 
garden  were  blue  and  white.  I then  had  126 
White  Lilies  in  bloom,  and  86  Delphiniums  in 
variety,  about  100  English  Iris  in  various  shades 
from  white  to  purple,  Campanulas  in  abundance, 
masses  of  Violas,  and  Pansies  in  all  shades,  and 
the  monotony  was  relieved  by  Roses,  Pelargo- 
niums, Scarlet  Lychnis,  Geums,  Marigolds,  Cal- 
ceolaria, &c.  Later  on  the  scene  changed.  The 
Perennial  Phloxes  began  to  take  the  place  of 
the  blue  flowers  in  shades  from  crimson  to 
white,  Phlox  Drummondi  also,  Carnations, 
Scarlet  Turk's-caps,  Poppies,  and  many  others  in 
shades  of  red  or  white  began  to  prevail.  At  the 
present  time  blue  and  white  are  again  the  pre- 
vailing colours,  chiefly  due  to  the  more  dwarf 
Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Anemone  japonica  ; but 
the  Dahlias  and  Yellow  Carnations,  Calliopsis 
and  Coreopsis  still  break  the  uniformity  of 
colouring,  and  where  the  heavy  rains  have 
spared  them  a few  bright  trusses  of  Pelargo- 
niums still  make  a show,  together  with  a few  of 
the  later  opening  Phloxes. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1970.— Bulbs  in  beds  —The  bulbs  can  be 
used  for  beds  for  many  years  if  they  are  harvested 
every  year.  When  the  flowers  fade,  if  the  beds 
are  to  be  planted  with  summer  bedders  at  once, 
lift  the  bulbs  ; but,  if  there  is  no  hurry,  leave 
them  alone  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Lay  them 
in  rows  in  some  light  soil,  when  taken  from  the 
bed,  on  a base  of  coal-ashes  to  ensure  perfect 
and  quick  drainage.  Here  they  may  remain 
until  the  foliage  dies  off.  The  bulbs  should  be  laid 
in  a shed  to  dry  for  a week  or  so,  then  cleaned 
and  stored  away  in  paper  bags  until  the  time 
comes  round  to  plant  them  again. — S.  P. 

Certainly  bulbs  in  beds  can  be  removed  when  they 

have  done  flowering.  If  the  growth  is  not  quite  ripe  tal  e 
as  much  soil  with  them  as  will  adhere.  After  the  growth 
is  completely  ripened  they  will  be  better  taken  out  of  the 
soil,  classified,  and  placed  in  drawers  or  paper  bags  till  the 
season  for  planting  comes  round  again.— E.  H. 

Autumn  digging.— Allow  me  to  make 
just  a remark  or  two  in  relation  to  the  important 
article  that  appeared  under  the  above  heading 
in  Gardening,  Oct,  1st  (see  page  431).  I have 
had  nine  years’  experience  with  a clayey  soil, 
and  have  often  found  early  in  the  planting 
season  that  whilst  ground  that  had  been  pre- 
viously dug  has  been  wet  and  pasty,  hard  land 
that  was  not  previously  dug,  because  of  the  crops 
standing  on  it,  has  been  comparatively  dry  and 
fairly  workable.  Although  I have  never  given 
expression  to  my  views  on  the  matter,  yet  in  my 
own  mind  I have  often  questioned  the  advantage 
of  early  breaking  up  of  stiff  land.  I cannot 
produce  facts  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  corres- 
pondent “Y.’s”  argument,  that  with  clean, 
undug  ground  “ the  frost  takes  as  much  or  even 
more  effect  than  it  does  on  a loose  surface  but 
from  theoretical  considerations  I feel  satisfied 
his  views  are  here  correct. — L.  C.  K. 

Striking  Carnations  from  cuttings. 
— In  some  of  the  recent  numbers  of  Gardening 
amateurs  have  been  strongly  advised  against 
propagating  Carnations  by  means  of  cuttings, 
one  writer  going  so  far  as  to  assure  his  readers 
that  by  this  method  even  professional  gardeners 
cannot  count  upon  rooting  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  plants.  In  answer  to  this 
I must  say — as  a year  ago  a writer  said  with 
regard  to  a failure  on  my  part  to  root  layers 
—there  must  be  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  professional  goes  to 
work.  I fully  intended  this  year  to  make 
another  attempt  at  layering,  but  I discovered 
that  I had  not  left  space  round  the  plants  for 
the  operation,  so  I put  about  forty  cuttings  of 
yellow-ground  and  bizarre  Carnations  into  a 
prepared  bed  in  the  open,  and  nine  in  a pot, 
which  I placed  in  a close,  warm-house,  facing 
north-east.  Of  the  forty  I lost  about  five,  all 
the  others  having  rooted,  and  of  the  nine  in  the 
pot  indoors  every  one  has  rooted.  In  my  worst 
experience  I never  yet  lost  anything  like  50  per 
cent. — A.  G.  Butler. 


PERNS. 

SAW  FERNS  (NEPHROLEPTS). 

This  is  a very  beautiful  genus  of  Ferns  which 
have  been  long  grown  for  the  decoration  of 
rockwork  ferneries,  but  beside  these  there  are 
are  other  kinds  which  make  excellent  pot  speci- 
mens. There  is  one  little  difficulty  with  these 
plants  when  grown  upon  the  rockwork, 
especially  if  this  is  new,  and  which  has  not  yet 
been  well  saturated  with  moisture,  for  the  fronds 
of  these  Ferns  being  pinnate,  each  pinna;  or 
segment  is  set  in  a little  joint  or  socket,  and  the 
pinna;  shrinks  if  the  plant  gets  dry,  and  they 
fall  away,  leaving  the  main  rachis  or  stem  quite 
bare.  This  often  occurs  in  new  rockeries  that 
have  been  planted  with  N.  pectinata,  N.  exal- 
tata,  or  some  other  kind.  One  often  sees  a mass 
of  stems  quite  destitute  of  leaves.  These  plants 
all  of  them  make  thin  and  wiry  rhizomes,  which 
cling  and  root  at  intervals,  and  by  this  means 
the  rockwork  soon  gets  draped  with  their 
beautiful  fronds.  The  various  species  also  make 
good  basket-plants,  but  still  with  the  little 


months — indeed,  it  thrives  much  better  with 
it  all  the  year  round.  A good  illustration  of 
N.  exaltata  is  here  given. 

N.  PECTINATA  is  a similar  plant  to  the  last, 
but  its  fronds  are  much  smaller,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  admirably  adapted  for  places  of 
less  pretentions.  The  fronds  are  from  1 foot  to 
2 feet  long,  sometimes  more,  and  about  an  inch 
in  width,  the  colour  being  of  a pale-green.  This 
is  usually  reckoned  an  evergreen  stove  Fern,  but 
I have  frequently  seen  it  doing  well  in  the  cool- 
house,  where  the  necessary  requirements  are 
found  it. 

N.  enstfolia. — A fine  strong-growing  kind, 
making  a very  slender  running  rhizome,  which 
support  fronds  some  3 feet  or  4 feet  loDg  and 
from  5 inches  to  10  inches  wide,  the  colour  being 
bright-green.  It  forms  a massive  and  orna- 
mental plant  for  crowning  a knoll.  It  is  known 
also  by  the  name  of  N.  platyotis.  Kinds  more 
suitable  for 

POT  SPECIMENS. 

N.  davallioides. — This  is  a most  noble  plant, 
having  fronds  of  two  kinds,  the  fertile  ones 
being  quite  distinct  from  the  sterile  ones.  The 


A Siw  Fern  (Nephrolepis  exaltata). 


drawback  which  I have  before  pointed  out,  for 
in  the  case  of  the  basket  being  dry  and  the 
watering  missed  one  morning  the  probability  is 
chat  its  leaves  or  segments  will  all  lie  in  a 
heap  on  the  floor  beneath  the  basket,  and  the 
plant  itself  presents  nothing  but  a bunch 
of  bare  sticks.  However,  those  who  have 
charge  of  basket  Ferns  should  not  be  so 
careless  of  their  duties  as  so  to  neglect  them, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  such  an  occurrence  the 
baskets  should  be  so  hung  as  to  be  easily 
lowered,  and  the  plant  or  plants  examined. 
The  plants  should  be  potted  in  about  two  parts 
good  yellow  light  loam,  and  one  part  of  peat, 
and  one  of  sand,  thoroughly  mixed  before 
potting,  and  whether  potted  or  planted  out  the 
drainage  should  be  perfect,  for  as  they  want  an 
abundance  of  water,  so  there  must  be  the  means 
of  draining  the  surplus  away,  these  Ferns  being 
very  particular  to  avoid  any  sour  or  stagnant 
soil.  The  following  kinds  are  all  distinct  and 
handsome,  and  are  all  well  deserving  a place  in 
any  collection  of  Ferns  ; but'on  account  of  the 
before-mentioned  habit  of  casting  their  pinna; 
they  are  not  so  much  used  for  cutting  ; but  for 
a lady  having  the  plants  growing  in  her  Fernery 
requiring  them  for  home  decoration  she  may 
cut  them  and  use  with  advantage,  only  requiring 
to  immerse  them  in  water  immediately  they  are 
cut.  Kinds  suitable  for 

COVERING  ROCKWORK. 

N.  exaltata. — This  is  the  most  commonly 
used  species,  and  when  well  done  it  is  very 
beautiful,  making  fronds  some  4 feet  in  length 
by  about  3 inches  in  width,  and  hang  down 
in  a pendent  manner,  the  colour  being  bright- 
green.  It  is  an  evergreen  species  which  must 
have  stove  temperature  through  the  winter 


latter  are  much  broader  in  the  segments,  and 
the  fertile  ones,  beside  being  narrower,  carry 
the  sori  upon  the  ends  of  the  lobes.  They  are 
from  3 feet  to  5 feet  in  length,  and  from  6 inches 
to  10  inches  wide,  forming  a gorgeous  and  mag- 
nificent specimen.  This  plant,  I believe,  was 
one  of  the  lucky  finds  of  Henshall,  when  plant 
collecting  in  Java  for  the  Messrs.  Rollisson  some 
forty  years  ago. 

N.  tuberosa. — This  plant  makes  a good 
basket  Fern,  with  fronds  very  similar  to  the 
species  noted  for  covering  rockwork.  It  is  an 
evergreen  plant,  which  makes  tubers  at  its  roots ; 
the  fronds  are  about  20  inches  long,  perhaps 
more  when  well  done  ; they  are  narrow  and  rich 
deep-green  in  colour. 

N.  undulata.- — This  is  always  a rare  plant 
in  Fern  collections,  many  of  the  Fern  growers 
thinking  that  it  dies  when  it  loses  its  fronds, 
and  very  many  plants  have  I seen  thrown 
away  under  this  impression  ; but  it  is  tuberous 
rooted,  and  is  always  deciduous,  losing  its 
fronds  in  winter.  These  are  about  a foot  or 
18  inches  in  length  and  some  3 inches  or  4 inches 
wide,  the  pinna;  being  auriculate  on  the  upper 
edge  at  the  base.  When  fertile  it  is  extremely 
handsome.  Other  species  of  this  genus  which  I 
have  had  growing  with  me  are  N.  hirsutula,  N. 
faleiformis,  and  N.  biserrata,  and  there  are 
many  others  not  yet  been  seen  out  of  their 
native  homes.  J.  J. 


1939.  — Destroying  Wasps'  nests. —I  do  not 
think  you  will  find  any  more  inconvenience  from  them 
this  season.  They  will  soon  become  dulled  with  cold 
nights.  I 9hould  dig  out  a hole  as  near  the  nest  a9  possible, 
and  leave  it  open  all  winter  that  the  frost  may  penetrate 
into  it  during  the  winter,  which  will  destroy  all  that  would 
be  likely  to  bring  a new  nest  next  year.  It  answered  well 
with  one  in  my  garden. — E.  Yokes,  Kingsworthy. 
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FRUIT. 

GRAPE  “ BLACK  ALICANTE.” 

I am  80  favourably  impressed  with  the  merits  of 
this  Grape  (a  bunch  of  which  is  here  figured) 
that  I consider  it  well  worthy  special  notice.  A 
few  years  ago  Hack  Lady  Downes  was  every- 
body’s Grape  who  required  or  desired  a late 
variety;  butveryfew  wereable  to  combat  success- 


Grape “Black  Alicante.”  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from 
a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Cooper  junior,  Marston,  Frome, 
Somersetshire. 


fully  with  the  scalding  which  annually  deprived 
the  bunches  of  the  best  of  their  berries.  But, 
were  matters  not  as  bad  as  has  just  been  stated, 
I am  of  opinion  that  Black  Alicante  would  still 
be  preferable  to  Lady  Downes  under  the  most 
ordinary  treatment;  provided  there  is  a good 
border,  the  Alicante  will  succeed  better  than 
any  other  Grape  with  which  I am  acquainted. 
When  the  bunches  are  newly  formed,  and  up 
to  the  time  when  they  are  coming  into  bloom, 
they  look  exceedingly  small  and  unpromising,  but, 
after  the  berries  are  fairly  set,  they  swell  out  in 
a wonderful  manner,  and  invariably  form  hand- 
some -bunches,  which  weigh  from  2 lb.  to  C lb. 
each.  The  berries  set  more  thickly  than  those 
of  any  other  variety  I know  of.  I never  yet  saw 
an  imperfectly  set  bunch  of  it,  and  this  in  itself 
is  a recommendation  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. From  the  time  the  berries  are  set  until 
they  are  thoroughly  finished  they  exhibit  no 
flaw  or  blemish  ; on  the  contrary,  they  colour 
well,  and  become  covered  with  bloom.  This 
variety  will  bear  with  impunity  a heavier  crop 
than  any  other  kind  I have  seen  tried  in  that 
way.  In  short,  a weight,  under  which  others 
would  shank  and  shrivel,  is  unflinchingly  borne 
And  whoever  heard  or 


but  what  the  new  Japanese  plant  may  be  no 
one  can  tell ; the  people  who  are  sending  it  out 
should  give  the  Latin  name  for  the  plant.  It 
would  be  better  for  people  not  to  purchase 
such  plants  until  their  correct  name  has  been 
ascertained. — J.  D.  E. 

1908.  — Peaches  in  a small  green 
house. — If  no  climbing  plants  are  allowed  to 
cover  the  roof  so  as  to  shade  the  back  wall 
Peaches  would  grow  very  well  in  the  house 
named  ; but  they  need  all  the 
sun  possible  ; shade  they  can- 
not endure.  Two  trees  would 
be  ample  for  a wall  14  feet 
long.  The  first  week  in 
November  procure  from  any 
good  nurseryman  dwarf  fan- 
trained  trees’  at  about  4s. 
each,  two  years  old  from  the 
bud,  and  which  would  have 
about  four  branches  to  each. 
Royal  George  and  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne  would  be  suitable  kinds, 
both  free  bearers  and  good  in 
q uality  also.  Aborderforthe 
roots  will  need  to  be  provided. 
It  should  not  be  less  than 

5 feet  wide  and  2 feet  deep, 
with  6 inches  of  drainage 
below,  consisting  of  broken 
bricks,  stones,  tiles,  or  clinkers. 
Over  these  lay  some  freshly - 
cut  turves,  one  layer  thick, 
to  prevent  the  fine  soil  running 
down  and  thus  blocking  the 
passage-way  for  water.  A 
drain  below  the  border  or  some 
outlet  should  be  provided  to 
carry  off  surplus  water  from 
the  border  to  prevent  stag- 
nation about  the  roots.  The 
best  soil  for  Peaches  is  freshly- 
cut  turf,  chopped  in  pieces 

6 inches  square.  To  six  parts 
of  this  add  one  part  of  old 
lime-rubble  and  charcoal,  but 
no  manure.  If  turf  cannot 
be  obtained  use  the  best  gar- 
den soil  obtainable,  adding 
some  old  lime-rubble,  char- 
coal, and  broken  bricks  to 
keep  the  whole  porous.  The 
border  should  be  made  quite 
a month  previous  to  planting 

the  trees  to  allow  time  for  the  soil  to  settle  into  its 
place,  thus  avoiding  planting  the  trees  too  deep. 
When  the  trees  arrive  cut  off  clean  any  injured 
or  fibreless  roots  to  within  1 foot  of  the  stem. 
Do  not  cover  the  roots  nearest  the  surface  with 
soil  more  than  3 inches  thick.  If  the  soil  is  in 
a right  state  when  put  together,  neither  wet  nor 
dry,  it  should  be  trodden  down  firmly.  After 
planting  mulch  the  surface  with  the  materials 
from  a spent  Mushroom-bed,  if  'obtainable ; if 
not,  half-decayed  stable-manure  2 inches  thick 
will  answer  very  well.  This  mulching  will  pre- 
vent the  soil  drying  too  fast.  A fortnight  after 
plauting  give  the  soil  a good  soaking  with  clean 
water,  after  which  no  more  will  be  required 
until  the  spring.  The  trees  should  not  be 
pruned  until  February,  when  all  the  shoots 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  1 foot  of  the  base, 
which  will  induce  the  eyes  near  to  the  base  to 
break,  thus  furnishing  the  tree  entirely  with 
shoots.  If  this  is  not  accomplished  the  first 
year  it  is  difficult  to  get  growth  direct  from  the 
base  of  the  tree. — S.  P. 

1943  —Treatment  of  a Fig-tree.— As 
you  remark,  if  the  weather  should  continue 
mild  it  is  just  possible  a few7  of  the  larger  fruits 
may  ripen,  but  the  small  fruits  certainly  will 


by  the  Black  Alicante. 

saw  this  variety  not  colouring  through  excessive  \ not,  and  it  will  be  better  for  the  tree  if  they  are 
cropping,  or  any  other  cause? — while  its  flavour,  1 pulled  off  at  once.  The  crop  of  next  year  is  at 
which  is  the  main  point  in  the  case  of  all  Grapes,  ! present  in  an  embryo  state  in  the  buds,  and  it 
is  second  to  none  in  mid-winter,  and,  though  , is  better  for  them  to  be  so,  as  there  they  are 
much  thinner  in  the  skin  than  Lady  Downes,  it  ! safe  if  the  trees  are  protected  in  severe  weather 
keeps  as  long  in  perfection  as  that  variety.  Alto-  — i.e  , unless  the  tree  is  grown  on  the  south 
gether,  I think  it  is  an  excellent  Grape.  J.  coast. — E.  H. 

2006. — Grafting  Vines.— I have  no  doubt 

the  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  produce  inferior 
Grapes  because  they  are  badly  cultivated  ; and 
it  is  very  certain  if  this  variety  does  not 
succeed,  it  is  of  no  use  to  graft  Madresfield 
Court  or  any  other  Vine  upon  it,  for  it  would 
not  do  so  well  as  the  Hamburgh.  When  it  is 
intended  to  put  one  variety  of  Grape-Vine  upon 
another,  it  should  be  inarched,  as  being  very 
much  preferable  to  grafting.  Let  the  two  ines 


2042.  — Japanese  Wineberry.  — The 

Wmeberry  is  an  old  name  for  the  Whortle- 
berry. It  is  also  known  as  the  Bilberry,  Blue- 
berry, Cranberry,  and  Huckleberry.  The  new 
plant  alluded  to  is  doubtless  some  one  of  the 
many  varieties  of  Vaccinium  known  to  cultiva- 
tion. The  common  Whortleberry  is  Vaccinium 
myrtillus  ; it  is  a native  of  Britain.  The  Deer- 
berry,  Squaw  Huckleberry,  is  V.  stamineum, 


grow  together,  and  when  the  young  growths 
have  run  up  about  4 feet  or  so,  take  a slice  off 
each  about  6 inches  long,  or  less,  cutting  to  the 
centre,  and  tie  the  two  together  rather  firmly  at 
first.  Green  w7ood  to  green  is  better  than  joining 
nearly  ripe  wood. — J.  D.  E. 

2058.— Pigs  in  a vinery.— Two  of  the  best  Figs  for 
the  back  wall  of  a vinery  are  Brown  Turkey  and  White 
Marsellaise.  Good  loam,  with  a tenth  part  of  old  plaster, 
will  grow  them  well.  Liquid-manure  can  be  given  when 
the  plants  bear  freely.  Do  not  give  too  much  root  Bpace, 
and,  if  possible,  keep  the  roots  from  running  beyond  the 
border.  Plant  in  March  out  of  pots  or  lifted  from  the 
ground. — E.  H. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  grow 

Figs  on  the  back  wall  of  a vinery  when  the  roof 
space  is  entirely  covered  with  the  Vines,  as  the 
foliage  of  the  latter  would  entirely  prevent  the 
Figs  from  obtaining  any  light  at  all.  If  the 
Vines  are  not  allowed  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
vinery,  there  would  then  be  a chance  for  the 
Figs  on  the  back  wall.  The  absence  of  sun  pre- 
vents the  wood  of  the  Fig-trees  maturing  satis- 
factorily, and  without  this  it  is  useless  to  expect 
a full  crop  of  fruit.  It  is  difficult  to  name  any 
fruit  that  will  succeed  on  the  back  wall  of  a 
vinery,  especially  when  the  house  is  a simple 
lean-to.  Brown  Turkey  is  by  far  the  best  Fig 
to  plant. — S.  P. 

2065  — Keeping  Pears. — Some  of  the 
sorts  of  Pears  you  mention  are  never  eatable 
when  grown  in  our  gardens,  especially  Glou 
Morceau  and  Easter  Beurre.  Bishop’s  Thumb 
is  only  a second-rate  Pear  under  any  conditions. 
Bergamotte  d’Esperen  is  the  best  in  the  list  for 
general  planting  ; but  Beurre  Bachelier  is  not 
worth  room,  as  although  the  fruit  is  large  and 
handsome  the  flavour  is  very  inferior  generally. 
In  future  let  all  but  the  first-mentioned  soft 
hang  upon  the  trees  until  the  middle  of  October, 
and  store  them  away  in  a cool  place,  from  which 
frost  is  excluded.  I am  afraid  you  keep  your 
fruit  too  warm.  — J.  C.  C. 

2052  — Old  Apple-tr  e es.  —The  rough , ou  t e r 
loose  bark  may  be  scraped  oft,  but  only  the 
decayed  portion  ought  to  be  removed  : when  the 
live  bark  is  injured  canker  sometimes  follows. 

I would  use,  to  paint  the  trees,  a mixture  of  soft- 
soap,  a little  soot  and  flowers  of  sulphur  ; add  to 
this  some  clay  stirred  up.  This  is  an  excellent 
material  to  paint  the  trunk  of  the  trees  and  the 
smaller  branches,  but  it  need  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  buds.  Lime  has  such  a bad  effect 
in  the  garden  ; the  white  appearance  is  objection- 
able.— J.  D.  E. 

2030.— Treatment  of  Nuts  and  Fil- 
berts.— These  require  good  cultivation  the 
same  as  other  fruit-bearing  trees,  and,  of  course, 
poor  land  should  be  manured.  Something 
depends  upon  the  pruning,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
keeping  the  branches  thin  enough  to  let  in  air 
and  sunshine.  When  that  is  done  the  feathery 
spray  on  which  the  Nuts  are  chiefly  borne  will 
form  freely,  and  the  buds  be  properly  matured. 
Sometimes  there  is  a deficiency  of  male  blooms 
or  catkins,  a>nd,  of  course,  without  these  there 
cannot  be  any  Nuts.  I have  known  branches 
cut  from  the  wild  Nuts  growing  in  the  woods 
and  placed  in  the  cultivated  bushes  in  order  to 
supply  a deficiency  of  male  blossoms  with  good 
effect.  I mention  "this  to  show  that  non-fruit- 
fulness may  arise  from  various  causes. — E.  H. 

2044.— Large  Plums,  and  Cherry  tree  bleed- 
ing.—Three  of  the  largest  Plums  are  Pond's  Seedling, 
White  Magnum  Bonum,  and  the  Czar.  The  Cherry  is 
probably  planted  too  deep,  and  you  will  stop  the  bleeding 
(vumming)  sooner  by  lifting  its  roots  than  by  an\  other 
treatment.  Work  some  old  rubbish  or  mortar  into  the 
soil. — E.  H. 

2067.— Vine  cuttings.— Cut  the  shoots 
into  lengths  of  S inches  to  12  inches,  having 
three  or"  four  joints  apiece.  Make  the  lowest 
cut  just  below  a joint,  and  remove  the  two 
lowest  eyes.  Then  insert  them  firmly  to  two- 
thirds  of  their  length  in  any  fairly  free,  loamy 
soil.  Keep  them  cool  and  the  soil  just  moist 
through  the  winter,  and  most  of  them  will  have 
formed  roots  by  the  time  growth  recommences 
in  the  spring.  The  hardier  kmds  will  do  well  on 
a sheltered  border  in  the  open  air  ; but  the  more 
tender  “ hot-house  ” varieties  ought  to  be  kept 
under  glass.  These  should  be  inserted  in  good- 
sized  pots  or  boxes,  and  placed  in  a cool  green- 
house. A gentle  bottom-heat  in  the  spring  will 
aid  in  the  formation  of  roots. — B.  C.  R. 

2055.— Assessing  outbuildings  and  green- 
houses —I  think  the  question  of  assessing  the  glass- 
houses of  market  gardeners  and  nurserymen  has  been 
fought  out  in  the  law  courts,  though  1 cannot  lay  my  hand 
on  any  report  just  now,  and  it  was  decided  that  green- 
houses were  trade  fixtures,  and  were  not  assessable.— t-  u. 
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ROSES. 

2072. —“  Blighted”  Roses.— My  impres- 
sion is  that  your  Roses  arc  not  ‘ ‘ blighted.  ” 1 

think  they  are  simply  ripening  off.  Many  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals — among  which  are  General 
Jacqueminot — do  have  the  spots  you  describe 
upon  their  foliage  when  ripening  off.  If  you 
care  to  send  me  a few  of  the  leaves,  I will  at 
once  tell  you  if  they  are  really  “ blighted  ” or 
not.  As  your  Roses  are  in  “an  open,  sunny 
position,”  and,  above  all,  have  “ flowered  beau- 
tifully,” I am  inclined  to  think  they  are  all  right. 

I have  a bed  of  Roses  on  the  Manetti  stock  that 
would  fit  your  description  of  the  “ blight  ” very 
well  ; but  they  are  only  ripened  earlier  than 
others,  according  to  the  nature  of  Roses  on  this 
stock.  If  it  is  a “blight,”  lime  or  soot  will 
make  no  difference  so  late  in  the  season. — P.  U. 

2073.  — Moving  Roses.— Take  up  your 
Roses  and  pot  them  by  all  means.  They  will  then 
be  available  for  turning  out  at  any  time  in  the 
spring.  The  twenty-fifth  of  March  is  often  too 
late  to  move  Roses  successfully,  and  under  the 
most  favouiable  circumstances  at  that  date  they 
would  need  to  be  planted  immediately.  If  you 
do  as  you  suggest,  and  pot  them  now,  or  soon, 
they  will  be  safe  until  you  are  at  liberty  to  turn 
them  out  into  theirnew  quarters  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  I would  also  leave  the  struck  Roses 
in  their  pots  until  that  time.  Cover  some  litter 
around  the  pots  when  the  plants  are  in  them, 
or  else  plunge  the  pots  into  soil  again. — P.  U. 

■"  ■ The  Rose-trees  will  move  perfectly  well 

in  the  end  of  March,  and  if  then  properly  planted 
and  attended  to  with  water,  &c.,  afterwards, 
they  will  bloom  abundantly  the  same  summer. 
In  such  spriugs  as  we  get  now  none  but  the  very 
hardiest  kinds  of  Roses  commence  to  grow  in 
earnest  before  May  at  the  earliest,  so  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  them  to  form  roots  before 
that  time.  Uo  not  prune  them  until  trans- 
planted, and  lay  a good  mulch  of  manure  over 
the  roots  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  sets  in. 
Leave  the  cuttings  as  they  are  until  March  ; 
then  pot  them  off'  singly,  giving  them,  if  possible, 
a gentle  bottom-heat  until  rooted  out  and 
growing. — B.  C.  R. 

I do  not  think  your  difficulty  is  a very 

serious  one.  I was  once  placed  in  a similar 
position.  How  I succeeded  I will  tell  you.  Early 
in  November  I took  up  all  the  Roses  that  had 
to  be  dealt  with.  What  pruning  they  required 
was  done  at  that  time.  I then  placed  them  on 
the  surface  of  a border  facing  north  and  covered 
the  roots  well  up  with  rotten  leaf-soil,  and 
between  the  stems  some  long  litter  was  pushed 
in  between  them.  My  object  in  placing  them 
in  a north  aspect  was  with  a view  to  retard 
them  in  the  following  spring,  as  I 
knew  it  would  be  the  middle  of 
April  before  they  could  be  finally 
planted.  When  that  time  came  I 
found  that  most  of  the  plants  had 
made  some  fresh  roots,  although 
they  had  scarcely  made  any  top 
growth.  Out  of  several  dozen  I do 
not  remember  losing  a single  plant, 
and  most  of  them  flowered  well 
late  in  the  same  season  as  they  were 
planted.  You  may  dispense  with 
the  leaf-mould  to  cover  up  the  roots 
if  your  soil  is  fairly  light,  and  if 
somewhat  sandy  so  much  the  better. 

I think  you  had  better  put  the  Teas 
in  pots,  and  plunge  the  latter  to 
Iheir  rims  in  a bed  of  soil  on  a 
sheltered  border,  where  they  will  be 
protected  from  cold  wind  in  early 
spring.  If  j ou  can  place  the  cuttings 
in  a greenhouse  or  warm  pit  after 
they  are  potted  off  you  may  put 
them  into  single  pots  at  once.  If 
not,  do  not  disturb  them  until  the 
end  of  next  March,  and  then  they 
must  have  some  protection. — J.  C.  C. 

2062.— Rose  not  opening  its  buds.— I 

have  never  experienced  the  difficulty  of  opening 
blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  that  “ Mrs. 
Pirn  ” mentions.  As  the  Rose  is  growing  “ very 
rampantly,  and  making  long,  thick  red  shoots,” 
I am  under  the  impression  she  has  another 
Rose  under  this  name.  If  “Mrs.  Pirn”  will 
send  me  a bud  or  two,  and  a portion  of  the 
strong  growth,  I will  reply  to  her  direct,  giving 
her  the  best  advice  I can.  I cannot  recommend 
any  different  treatm  mt  without  seeing  what 


state  the  growth  is  in,  and  also  whether  it  is 
really  that  grand  Rose  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
or  not.  This  variety  does  not  generally  grow 
so  well  anti  strong  as  “ Mrs.  Pim  ” describes  her 
plant. — A.  Piper,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

“Mrs.  Pim”  cannot  have  this  Rose  true 

to  name,  as  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  1 
have  grown  it  for  several  years  and  sien  it  in 
other  gardens.  I should  say  there  is  not  a more 
reliable  Rose  to  grow  than  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac.  With  me  the  flowers  expand  beau- 
tifully, and  iu  Mr.  Fowler’s  garden  at  Taunton, 
where  the  Roses  are  grown  so  well,  I have  seen 
it  doing  finely.  I should  advise  “Mrs.  Pim” 
to  destroy  her  plant,  and  get  another  from  some 
other  source. — J.  C.  C. 

The  very  fact  that  this  Rose  grows  ram- 
pantly raises  a doubt  whether  you  have  got  the 
true  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  I should  surmise 
that  you  have  had  a worthless  kind  palmed  off 
upon  you,  and,  after  your  experience  of  it,  the 
sooner  it  is  consigned  to  the  rubbish-heap  the 
better.  I grow  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  it 
rewards  me  with  fine  flowers  ; but  in  a garden 
specially  adapted  for  Tea  Roses,  and  containing 
all  the  best  and  this  kind  planted  in  a choice 
situation,  it  is  then  only  a moderate  grower,  not 
really  vigorous,  much  more  rampant.  I and 
many  others  wish  it  were  a better  grower. — 
A.  H. 

2037.  — Climbing  Roses  in  an  un- 
heated greenhouse. — As  you  want  a yel- 
low and  a pink  Rose,  I do  not  think  you  can  do 
better  than  plant  Marechal  Niel  and  Reine  M. 
Henriette,  these  being  yellow  and  pink  re- 
spectively, and  giving  a fine  show  of  flowers 
with  similar  treatment  to  one  another.  The 
main  point  when  growing  Roses  in  an  unheated 
house  is  to  keep  them  as  backward  as  possible, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  cold  weather  of  March  from 
nipping  the  young  growths.  Get  your  wood  as 
ripe  as  you  can,  and  then  keep  it  as  backward 
as  possible,  and  you  will  generally  be  favoured 
with  really  good  Roses. — P,  U. 

Undoubtedly  Mar4chal  Niel  is  the  best 

yellow  Rose  for  your  purpose,  and  the  best  pink 
is  Letty  Coles,  This  is  not  classed  amongst  the 
climbers,  but  it  will  do  well  as  such  if  you  start 
with  a healthy  young  plant,  and  let  the  roots 
have  the  run  of  a border.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
only  really  pink-coloured  Rose  that  has  a vigor- 
ous habit.  As  you  appear  to  be  a novice  at  the 
work,  do  not  prune  either  plant  until  the 
growth  gets  crowded,  when  you  may  write 
again,  and  I shall  be  pleased  to  help  you. — 
J.  C.  C. 

2011.— Wall  Roses.— I am  not  surprised  at 
your  objection  tothe  dull  slaty  colour  of  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  Rose  when  the  flowers  are  expanded, 


but  I cannot  wholly  agree  with  you  with  regard 
to  Reine  Marie  Henriette  behaving  in  the  same 
way,  because  I have  not  found  it  to  be  so,  at  any 
rate  not  more  than  others  in  the  same  line  of 
colour.  I am  afraid  you  will  not  get  any  more 
satisfaction  out  of  the  Waltham  Climbers,  as 
these,  like  many  other  Red  Roses,  fade  more  or 
less  as  the  flowers  get  older.  You  had  better 
plant  Climbing  Victor  Yerdier  at  2 feet  apart 
if  you  want  a Rose  that  will  retain  its  colour. 
It  will  grow  to  a height  of  8 feet. — J.  C.  C. 


19»o. — Roses  in  a vinery.— So  far  as 

mildew  is  concerned,  I think  you  may  grow 
Roses  on  the  back  wall  of  a vinery  without 
any  detriment  to  the  Vines.  The  latter  are 
more  likely  to  injure  the  Roses  by  making  the 
house  too  dark  for  them.  The  mildew  that 
attacks  Roses  is  the  same  as  affects  Vines,  but  it 
does  not  always  follow  that  because  it  may 
attack  the  Roses  it  will  spread  to  the  Vines  ; at 
any  rate,  I have  not  always  found  it  so.  At  the 
same  time,  if  I had  my  choice,  I should  prefer 
to  grow  Vines  without  the  Roses. — J.  C.  C. 

Roses  will  grow  and  flower  on  the  back 

wall  of  a vinery  if  they  have  plenty  of  sunlight 
and  air.  The  mildew  that  attacks  Roses  is  the 
same  as  that  which  attacks  Vines — at  least,  in 
its  action  upon  the  leaves  ; but  under  good  man- 
agement the  mildew  may  be  kept  from  both. 
Flowers  of  sulphur  should  be  used  as  soon  as 
there  is  any  trace  of  mildew  upon  the  leaves. 
I find  that  painting  the  hot-water  pipes  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  to  destroy  red-spider  upon 
the  Vines  will  also  annihilate  the  mildew.  Roses 
will  do  no  good  if  the  roof  glass  over  them  is 
covered  with  Vine  foliage. — J.  D.  E. 

1929.  — Roses  in  a greenhouse.  — 
As  you  want  a good  dark-crimson  Rose,  there 
is  no  one  kind  likely  to  suit  you  so  well  as 
General  Jacqueminot.  This  is  a Hybrid  Per- 
petual, and  if  you  secure  a dwarf  plant  and  set 
it  in  the  soil  rather  deep,  so  as  to  bury  the  point 
of  union  between  the  bud  and  stock,  it  will 
prove  a long-lived  Rose,  and  a fairly  good 
climber.  There  is  no  other  Hybrid  Perpetual 
in  the  same  line  of  colour  that  is  so  suitable  for 
cultivation  uuder  glass,  as  it  produces  flowers 
freely.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  others  of  the 
same  colour  uuder  the  same  treatment. — J.  C.  C. 

Rose  “ Reve  d’Or.”— In  a garden  on  a western 
slope  ot  the  Cotswold  Hills  this  Rose  has  been  in  flower 
since  May  25.  To-day,  October  11,  a large  bouquet  oi  its 
flowers  has  been  arranged.  The  tree,  which  is  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  house,  is  still  full  of  buds,  and  the  foliage  is  in 
excellent  health.  It  is  four  years  old.— C.  B. 


CHOICE  LILIES. 

Wallich’s  Lily  (Lilium  Wallichianum). 
This,  like  the  Indian  Lily  (L.  neilgherrense),  is 
a handsome  species  inhabiting  the  sub-temperate 
regions  of  the  central  Himalayas.  It  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  its  southern  congener 
by  its  taller  growth,  more  numerous  and 
narrower  leaves,  and  by  the  tube  of  the  flowers 
being  more  slender,  and  suddenly  expanding 
into  a wide  corolla.  Its  colour,  like  that  in 
L.  neilgherrense,  is  not  pure  white,  but  inclined 
to  yellow,  the  base  of  the  tube  being  greenish. 
Like  the  other  Indian  Lilies,  it  is  not  hardy 
enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air'in  this  country. 


but  under  greenhouse  treatment  it  makes  a use- 
ful and  highly  ornamental  plant  worthy  of  every 
attention.  The  annexed  illustration  shows  a 
group  of  flowers  of  it  well  grown  by  an  amateur. 


2076. —An  amateur’s  difficulty.  — Why  not 
remove  to  a house  a little  farther  out  where  there  is  a bit 
of  garden  ? A garden  at  a distance  from  the  house  is  a 
nuisance,  chiefly  on  account  of  robbers  of  various  kinds. 
Choose  a sunny  plot,  if  possible,  of  quarter  to  half  an  acre 
or  less.  Rents  vary  greatly,  but  are  usually  somewhat 
high  in  towns. — B.  C.  R. 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Wallich's  Lily  (Lilium  Wallichianum).  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Anson,  32,  Winalade-road,  Upper  Clapton,  London,  N. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SEAKALE  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

This  vegetable  is  easily  grown  and  forced  where 
moderate  means  only  may  exist  for  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  Being  a thoroughly  hardy 
plant  there  is  no  fear  of  injury  in  the  severe 
winters,  this  in  itself  being  an  important  point. 
A supply  can  be  kept  up  from  the  beginning  of 


December  until  the  end  of  April  if  needful, 
although,  in  average  winters,  it  would  be  of 
most  value  from  December  till  March.  The 
Broccoli  would  during  April  supply  its  place  as 
a white  vegetable. 

Forcing. — In  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  for 
early  forcing  a good  stock  should  be  got  out  of 
the  ground  in  November  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
die  off.  What  is  not  required  for  forcing  at  once 
can  be  kept  in  a cool  place  and  covered  with 
moist  soil  until  needed,  guarding,  of  course, 
against  frost.  Care  is  essential  in  digging 
up  the  plants  for  forcing  to  preserve  sufficient 
roots  as  well  as  to  obtain  the  required  quantity 
of  sets  for  the  following  season.  When  a 
good  length  of  root  can  be  had  the  growth 
is  all  the  stronger,  and  the  thong-like  roots 
of  the  past  season’s  growth,  when  they  can  be 
had  of  good  length,  make  better  sets  for  the 
next  year.  In  digging  up  the  Seakale  for 
forcing,  the  work  may  be  forwarded  by  taking 
out  a trench  in  a line  with  the  rows,  as  if  the 
ground  were  to  be  double  dug.  It  is  easier 
then  to  get  at  the  plants  without  breaking 
off  the  roots,  all  the  small  pieces  of  which 
should  also  be  picked  out,  so  that  no  future 
trouble  is  given  amongst  another  crop,  as  small 
bits  even  will  grow.  In  forcing,  various  modes 
may  be  adopted,  according  to  the  convenience  of 
the  place.  A dark  cellar  or  the  Mushroom-house 
are  preferable  to  any  means  in  which  shading  has 
to  be  employed  to  maintain  darkness.  I have 
grown  it  very  well  indeed  in  long  boxes  filled 
with  soil,  these  being  stood  upon  the  pipes  in  a 
Mushroom-house,  no  fermenting  material  being 
used  in  such  a case,  but  a plentiful  supply  of 
water  given.  This  is  about  as  simple  a way  as 
can  be  adopted  where  it  is  possible.  I have 
succeeded  well  with  it  when  a bed  of  leaves 
and  manure  was  made  up  upon  a Mushroom- 
house  floor,  the  same  bed  generally  doing  for 
at  least  two  crops.  In  this  case  one  good 
watering  and  frequent  sprinklings  afterwards 
were  the  rule,  the  bottom-heat  at  first  ranging 
about  80  degs  — not  much,  however,  above  that. 
I am  now  trying  another  plan.  Having  a large 
water-tank  for  supplying  heated  water  at  my 
command,  1 have  covered  it  over  securely  and 
closely,  so  that  no  heat  escapes.  Upon  this  I 
have  made  up  a bed  about  10  inches  deep  with 
soil  which,  although  only  made  up  a few  days, 
is  already  at  about  the  right  temperature  for  the 
Kale.  1 believe  I have  hit  upon  the  best  plan 
I have  yet  tried,  the  moisture  arising  from  the 
water  and  its  warmth  having  a beneficial  effect. 
The  tank  being  at  one  end  of  the  Mushroom- 


house  and  in  total  darkness,  no  other  trouble  is 
needed,  and  as  there  is  room  for  at  least  400  sets 
when  filled  up,  a good  supply  can  be  maintained 
without  extra  attention.  I have  also  forced  it 
in  plant-houses  under  Seakale  pots,  but  do  not 
like  this  plan.  I have  found  it  to  do  well  in 
frames  upon  a bed  of  fermenting  material,  but 
when  once  the  heat  declines  extra  attention  is 
necessary  to  keep  all  going  in  proper  order. 
Later  crops  I find  to  do  exceedingly  well  in  a 
cellar  with  an  average  temperature  of  from 
50  degs.  to  55  degs.  without  any  bottom-heat. 
Forcing  Seakale  in  vineries  which  are  moving 
can  also  be  carried  out  without  much  extra 
trouble.  For  such  a case,  a large  box  of  good 
depth  with  its  bottom  taken  out  could  be  stood 
upon  a bed  of  leaves,  taking  care  after  the 
Kale  is  put  in  to  keep  all  in  darkness.  I do  not 
care  for  the  plan  of  forcing  upon  the  ground 
where  it  is  grown.  It  gives  much  extra  trouble, 
not  to  say  anxiety,  in  very  cold  weather  to  keep 
up  the  necessary  heat  without  getting  too  hot. 
Forcing  as  adopted  by  the  large  market  growers 
in  large  beds  cannot  be  recommended  for 
private  use.  It  answers  in  the  bulk  very  well 
no  doubt,  but  would  not  pay  when  a less  quantity 
in  regular  succession  is  wanted. 

Naturally  grown  Seakale. — By  this  I mean 
that  which  is  cut  from  the  plants  in  the  open 
without  any  forcing  at  all.  The  supply  thus 
obtained  is  often  the  best,  as  the  growth  is 
stronger  towards  the  spring.  This  can  be  done 
either  by  using  Seakale  pots  or  with  flower-pots 
inverted  upon  the  crowns.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  only  necessary  to  stop  the  drainage  hole 
with  a lump  of  clay.  Either  of  these  plans 
should  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  growth  is 
apparent,  but  before  this  occurs  a few  ashes 
should  be  covered  over  each  crown.  This  not 
only  darkens  the  plant,  but  acts  as  a preventive 
against  injury  from  slugs.  First-rate  cuttings 
may  also  be  had  when  leaves  only  are  used  : 
in  fact,  where  a good  stock  of  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves  are  available,  I would  not  desire  anything 
better.  These  must,  of  course,  be  covered  with 
litter  to  keep  them  in  their  places,  but  need  not 
be  of  any  great  depth,  6 inches  deep  being  quite 
enough.  The  growths  will  indicate  the  fitness 
for  cutting  by  the  lifting  of  the  leaves  into 
mounds  as  they  progress.  In  such  a case  I 
would  dust  the  surface  well  with  lime  before  the 
leaves  were  applied,  only  covering  a part  of  the 
stock  at  one  time,  so  as  to  prolong  the  cutting 
in  good  condition.  That  which  was  covered  last 
would  in  all  probability  be  fit  for  cutting  first, 
having  somewhat  advanced  before  being  covered 
at  all.  I have  further  prolonged  the  supply 
when  needful  by  taking  up  some  crowns  and 
laying  them  in  by  the  heels  in  a cool  cellar  ; 
afterwards,  as  wanted,  they  have  been  put  in  a 
rather  warmer  place  in  soil  and  well  watered, 
coming  in  for  cutting  when  all  the  outside  lot 
were  over.  This  is  an  excellent  plan  when  there 
is  a good  stock  and  the  vegetable  supply  is 
rather  deficient  in  other  things. 

Propagation. — I prefer  sets  decidedly  as 
compared  with  sowing  the  seed,  finding  that  I 
can  thus  get  stronger  plants  in  the  first  season. 
For  the  sets  I select  the  strongest  bits  of  roots 
available  after  the  crowns  are  lifted  and  trim- 
med for  forcing.  This  I always  like  to  get  done 
as  soon  as  possible,  looking  after  the  promising 
roots  from  the  early-lifted  plants.  I prefer  to 
make  the  sets  at  least  6 inches  long,  short  sets 
making  short  plants  for  lifting  the  next  year. 
The  top  end  I Gut  across  square,  the  bottom  end 
in  a sloping  fashion  ; thus  no  mistake  is  made  if 
they  are  laid  aside  for  a few  days  afterwards. 
This,  however,  should  not  be  the  case  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided,  immediate  insertion  in  soil 
being  far  better.  I prefer  to  use  boxes  which 
are  filled  with  fairly  good  and  fine  soil  for 
this  purpose.  Into  these  I put  the  sets  pretty 
thickly,  but  not  touching  each  other.  One 
watering  is  afterwards  given,  and  then  the 
boxes  are  placed  in  a cool  cellar  where  early 
in  the  spring  a forward  growth  is  started, 
commencing  at  first  by  a ring  of  young  buds 
clustering  around  the  upper  end.  By  moderately 
encouraging  this  early  growth  some  two  or  three 
weeks  are  gained,  and  this  is  an  important  point 
in  securing  a strong  lot  of  crowns  for  another 
season’s  forcing.  Well-grown,  one-year-old 
plants  are  always  fit  for  early  forcing,  but  when 
a little  time  is  gained  at  the  start,  as  instanced, 
the  plants  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  even 
stronger  still.  I prefer  to  plant  out  the  set  as 
early  in  March  as  possible  when  the  soil  is  in 


good  working  condition.  When  depending  upon 
seed-sowing  for  a crop  of  plants,  it  is  not  much 
use  to  sow  earlier  than  that  time  with  a risk  of 
not  getting  such  an  even  plantation.  If  the 
Kale  is  intended  for  taking  up  to  force  I plant 
the  sets  1 foot  apart  each  way,  but  a little 
farther  between  the  rows,  and  three  sets  in  a 
triangular  fashion  when  it  is  intended  to  be 
covered  with  pots  for  cutting  upon  the  ground. 

The  sets  are  just  covered  with  fine  soil,  all 
having  been  trodden  firmly  before  planting,  as 
with  an  Onion  bed. 

After  cultivation. — This  consists  chiefly  in 
keeping  down  the  weeds  and  in  not  omitting  to 
thin  out  the  growths  to  the  strongest  one  upon 
each  set  in  good  time.  A free  use  of  the  hoe  is 
always  beneficial  as  long  as  it  can  be  worked 
between  the  plants.  Before  the  growth  has 
appeared  above  ground  I have  given  a fair 
sprinkling  of  salt  with  good  effect,  the  Seakale 
being  a saline  or  salt-loving  plant.  This  acts  as 
a manure,  besides  keeping  in  check  the  earliest 
of  the  weeds,  which  would  otherwise  appear 
pretty  thickly  when  it  would  not  be  very  safe 
to  use  the  hoe  for  fear  of  injury  to  the  young 
shoots  just  appearing  above  the  soil.  I have 
never  found  it  necessary  to  water  this  crop 
during  its  growth,  it  being  generally  well 
established  before  dry  weather  sets  in. 

Soil,  &c. — A deep,  rich  loam  is  best  for 
obtaining  extra  strong  growth.  Such  soil  needs 
but  little  manure.  Having  to  grow  mine  upon 
a shallow  and  gravelly  soil,  I am  obliged  to 
manure  pretty  freely,  or  the  growth  would  be 
poor.  I prefer  farmyard  manure  to  any  other, 
but  always  add  a dressing  of  lime  and  soot,  the 
soil  being  much  infested  with  wireworms. 
Since  using  these  agencies  the  growth  has 
greatly  improved.  In  preparing  the  ground, 
my  plan  is  to  dig  as  deeply  as  possible  with  the 
spade,  then  follow  with  a digging  fork  sideways 
in  the  open  trench.  Thus  at  least  20  inches  in 
depth  is  moved  and  well  broken  up.  This  work 
should  be  done  in  time  for  the  ground  to  settle 
before  planting.  Change  of  ground  every  season 
is  not  absolutely  essential.  I prefer  it  to  be  so, 
but  have  succeeded  very  well  when  keeping  to 
the  same  piece  for  a few  years.  Those  plants 
which  have  been  cut  from  upon  the  ground 
will,  if  allowed  to  remain,  make  very  good  stuff 
for  early  forcing  another  season,  and  also  supply 
good  material  for  the  next  batch  of  sets.  In 
conclusion,  I might  note  that  in  cooking  Seakale 
it  is  needful  to  use  a plentiful  supply  of  water, 
otherwise  it  is  apt  to  be  bitter.  Seakale  should 
not  be  cut  any  longer  than  can  be  avoided  ; I 
before  it  is  cooked,  otherwise  it  becomes  limp 
and  loses  in  flavour.  Neither  should  it  be  per- 
mitted to  get  extra  long  before  cut,  as,  if  so,  it 
will  have  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  this  is  not  advis- 
able. For  general  purposes  I have  found  the  old 
variety  to  be  still  the  best.  I consider  it  is  of  a 
hardier  constitution  than  the  Lily  White.  This 
latter  variety  I am  fully  aware  is  an  excellent 
one  where  it  succeeds.  Probably  in  more 
favourable  soil  it  proves  to  be  of  better  growth 
than  with  me,  as  mine  does  not  grow  so  strongly 
as  the  type.  H. 

2045.— Asparagus  tops,  &c.  — If  you 
wish  to  bury  the  refuse  of  the  garden,  you  can 
do  so  without  doing  much  good  or  harm  ; but 
in  your  case  it  should  be  done  in  the  early 
winter,  so  as  to  give  it  time  to  decay  and  for 
the  soil  to  settle  down.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  bury  it  more  than  1 foot  deep.  A 
far  better  plan  "is  to  make  a smouldering  fire 
and  char  all  the  refuse.  The  remains  of  such  a 
fire  is  an  excellent  fertiliser,  either  for  mixing 
with  potting-soil  or  for  surface-dressing  the 
lawn  or  young  crops  in  the  kitchen  garden. — 

J.  c.  c. 

Garden  rubbish  of  this  or  other  kinds 

may  be  buried,  and  will  do  no  great  harm, 
especially  if  disposed  of  at  a depth  of  2 feet  or 
more.  But  in  my  opinion  a much  better  plan  is 
to  burn  everything  of  the  kind  on  the  ground, 
and  dig  the  ashes  in.  These  are  rich  in  fertilis- 
ing properties,  and  are  besides  far  sweeter  and 
more  wholesome  in  every  way  than  decaying 
matter  of  a green  description. — B.  C.  R. 

It  will  be  better  to  char  the  Asparagus  and  Arti- , 

choke  tops  with  any  other  rubbish  you  may  have,  and 
apply  the  product  of  the  fire  to  the  land.  This  will  be 
more  beneficial  to  light  land  than  burving  them  in  the  land. 

-E.  H. 

2033. — Capsicums. — It  is  best  always  to 
gather  the  fruits  as  soon  as  they  are  quite  red. 
This  will  allow  the  green,  later  fruits  to  ripen 
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more  readily  ; but  small  fruits  now  the  size  of  a 
pin’s  head  would  not  ripen  at  this  season  unless 
the  Capsicum-plants  are  placed  in  a hot-house, 
where  the  air  is  comparatively  dry.  In  summer 
the  fruit  ripens  in  ordinary  garden-frames,  or 
I even  out-of-doors  ; and  it  is  better  to  get  the 
plants  on  in  heat  early,  so  that  the  fruit  is 
ripened  in  summer. — J.  D.  E. 

If  the  plants  are  proteoted  from  frost  the  late  fruit 

will  swell  and  ripen,  and  the  removal  of  those  which  ar« 
now  ripe  will  increase  the  chance  of  the  later  fruits  ripen- 
ing, and  even  if  they  do  not  ripen  Green  Capsicums  come 
in  very  useful  for  mixed  pickles.—  E.  H. 

ISO!.— Tomato  preserve. — “Beechwood"  cannot 
do  better  than  try  the  following  recipe.  It  is  most  excel- 
lent, and  keeps  well  ; it  is  called  Tomato  Chow-chow. 
Take  six  large  ripe  Tomatoes,  one  large  Onion,  one  Green 
Pepper  (or  Chillie),  one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  two  of  brown 
sugar,  and  two  teacupfuls  of  vinegar.  Peel  and  cut  fine 
the  Tomatoes,  chop  line  the  Onion  and  Pepper,  add  the 
salt,  sugar,  and  vinegar.  Stew  gently  for  one  hour. — 
.1.  S. 

2047.—  Forcing  Mint  — This  is  a very 
simple  matter.  Take  up  some  good  masses,  or 
“mats,”  of  the  Miut  roots,  and  lay  them  out 
either  on  beds  of  rich  soil,  or  in  wide  boxes, 
with  some  similar  material  already  placed  in  the 
bottom,  cover  with  2 inches  or  3 inches  of  the 
same  (leaf-mould  is  excellent),  and  keep  the 
whole  constantly  moist.  A rather  warm  green- 
house temperature — say,  45  degs.  to  6 > degs. — 
is  quite  sufficient.  As  fast  as  the  Mint  is  cut  it 
will  spring  up  again  from  the  bottom,  especially 
if  afforded  a soaking  of  liquid-manure  occasion- 
ally. A thoroughly  moist  and  sweet  atmos- 
phere must  be  maintained  at  all  times,  or  green- 
ily  will  attack  the  growth.  When  one  batch 
is  becoming  exhausted  plant  it  out-of-doors 
again  and  bring  in  a fresli  lot. — B.  C.  R. 

2068. — Bones  for  Leeks,  &c.— I do  not 
think  bones  are  likely  to  be  of  much  use  for  this 
and  similar  vegetables  ; if  used  at  all,  they 
should  be  finely  crushed.  There  is  nothing  like 
plenty  of  stable  or  farmyard-manure  for  these, 

I and  they  may  be  watered  with  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  soot-water,  or  diluted  urine, 
ito. , once  a week  with  great  advantage.  Sulphate 

I of  ammonia  is  not  so  good  as  nitrate  of  soda,  but 
may  be  used,  alternated  with  other  things.  The 
proper  strength  for  this  kind  of  thing  is  an 
ounce  to  each  gallon  of  water. — B.  C.  R. 

I 204S. — Broccoli  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.— 

As  the  land  is  light  and  sandy,  it  probably  requires  more 
manure,  and  a dressing  of  lime — a bushel  to  the  square  rod 
—will  do  good.— E.  H. 

1913.— Parsley  in  winter.— Strong  roots 
taken  up  with  good  balls  of  earth,  and  planted 
thickly  in  cold  frames  now,  will,  with  a little 
care  in  ventilation  and  watering,  afford  pickings 
throughout  the  winter.  Or,  if  you  have  a good 
bed  of  moderate  size,  you  may  simply  place  one 
or  more  frames  over  it,  and  bank  up  the  sides 
with  ashes  or  turf.  Vigorous  young  plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  early  summer  are 
preferable  to  any  others. — B.  C.  R. 

1895.— Using  SOOt  water.— This  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  least  unpleasant  and  most 
efficacious  manures  you  can  use.  It  is  good 
for  almost  all  flowers  ; in  fact,  I cannot  call  to 
mind  any  species  I have  ever  used  it  for  and 
found  it  unsuitable.  The  best  way  to  prepare 
it  is  to  place  some  pure  coal  soot  into  a bag,  and 
then  soak  this  in  the  tub  of  water  you  wish  to 
use  as  manure.  This  will  avoid  the  thick  and 
black  scum  which  rises  to  the  top  if  not  pre- 
pared in  some  such  way  as  recommended.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  to  secure  good  coal  soot,  not 
that  obtained  from  coke  and  various  refuse,  as 
these  impart  many  sulphurous  fumes  to  the 
soot,  and,  needless  to  say,  such  are  injurious  to 
all  plant  life  more  or  less.  When  watered  with 
the  amber-coloured  liquid  that  soot  forms  under 
the  above  process  no  unsightly  residue  is  left  on 
the  surface  of  pot  plants,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  full  manurial  qualities  are  secured. — 
P U. 

2012.— Plants  for  a bazaar,  &c.— This 

enquiry  comes  too  late  in  the  season  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  best  means  of  growing  any 
plants  in  so  short  a time  for  such  a purpose. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  obtain  some 
small  Ferns  at  once,  and  place  them  in  fancy 
pots  or  baskets,  and  keep  them  in  your  green- 

i house  until  they  are  wanted.  The  more  taste 
you  display  in  selecting  the  Ferns  and  their  re- 
ceptacles, the  more  likely  they  are  to  sell ; but 
whether  it  can  be  done  and  made  to  pay  is  for 
><>u  to  decide.  According  to  my  experience, 
fancy  prices  at  bazaars  are  not  in  fashion  just 
now. — J.  C.  C. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

SHRUBS  FOR  FORCING. 

No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  potting  up  fresh 
stocks  of  these  indispensable  plants  where  any 
considerable  amount  of  supply  is  needed,  either 
for  cutting  from  or  decorating  show  houses 
whilst  in  flower.  By  potting  thus  early  the 
plants  will  in  a great  measure  overcome  any 
slight  check  they  may  have  received  in  removal. 
Fresh  root-action,  if  ever  so  little,  must  be  a 
considerable  assistance  when  the  time  of  forcing 
comes  round.  It  is  quite  a mistaken  notion  to 
imagine  that  the  potting  of  such  shrubs,  just 
because  they  are  hardy  subjects,  can  be  very 
well  disposed  of  in  a slip-shod  manner.  The 
work  when  done  pays  for  being  performed  in  a 
proper  and  careful  manner.  Note  should  be 
taken  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  have  been 
previously  grown,  and  this  should  be  imitated 
as  nearly  as  possible.  For  instance,  if  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas,  Kalmias  (a  flowering-shoot 
of  one  of  the  best  of  these,  K.  myrtifolia, 
is  here  illustrated),  and  Andromedas  have 
been  grown  in  peaty  soil,  pot  them  in  a simi- 
lar compost ; if  in  a loamy  soil,  pot  in  loam  again 
as  nearly  like  it  as  possible  ; where  this  is 
found  difficult,  some  well-decomposed  leaf-soil 
might  be  added  if  the  loam  is  of  a stiff  cha- 
racter. Add  sand  or  road-grit  to  the  soil,  and 
provide  pots  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  a 
moderate  amount  of  fresh  soil  being  rammed 
down  firmly  around  the  roots.  Firm  potting 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  those 
who  have  not  thus  far  had  much  to  do  with  this 
kind  of  work.  It  pays  in  more  than  one  way  ; 
for  instance,  the  watering  will  cause  less  trouble 
and  the  plants  succeed  much  better  ultimately 
than  if  done  in  a light  manner.  When  potting 
room  should  be  allowed  for  a proper  supply  of 


in  the  pots  from  freezing,  with  the  then  risk 
of  broken  pots  in  the  bargain  if  this  be  not 
attended  to.  A fairly  open  but  not  ex- 
posed position  is  preferable.  Avoid,  if  pos- 
sible, the  shade  of  trees,  particularly  so  any  of 
dense  foliage  and  growth.  The  falling  leaves 
later  on  would  not  be  any  advantage,  nor  would 
the  shade  add  to  the  hardiness  of  the  plants 
themselves.  The  selection  of  the  plants  should 
be  made  to  suit  each  respective  case  ; what 
would  suit  in  one  instance  might  not  answer  at 
all  in  another.  A larger  size  of  plant  is  gener- 
ally better  for  conservatory  decoration,  whilst 
smaller  ones  are  more  suitable  for  forcing  to 
supply  cut  flowers.  It  is  better,  if  possible,  to 
select  the  plants  personally  ; the  size  and  other 
qualities  can  then  have  previous  consideration 
before  final  choice  is  made.  Freshly-potted 
plants  should  not  be  too  much  depended  upon 
for  early  forcing.  Those  pot  ted  in  previous 
seasons,  which  are  well  established,  are  better 
for  very  early  work,  even  if  they  are  not  so  well 
set  for  flower.  For  making  a fine  display  by 
Moderate  forcing,  the  .hardy  types  of  Rho- 
dodendrons are  particularly  well  suited,  more 
especially  as  decorative  plants.  If  required  to 
force  early,  then  the  varieties  of  Rhododendron 
Nobleanum  should  be  most  relied  upon  of  any  of 
the  larger-growing  kinds.  This  flowers  naturally 
in  January  and  February  ; thus  it  does  not  re- 
quire much  inducement  to  make  it  bloom  in  De- 
cember if  needed.  I have  often  wondered  why 
the  particular  merits  of  this  early  kind  have  not 
been  more  fully  recognised.  It  is  indisputably 
one  of  the  very  best  ; its  only  fault  at  times  is 
that  of  not  being  one  of  the  best  kinds  to  thrive 
under  unfavourable  conditions.  Considerable 
improvement  has,  however,  been  made,  and  a 
larger  stock  worked  up  of  this  Rhododendron 
during  the  past  few  years.  It  can  now  be  had 
in  various  shades  of  scarlet,  rose,  and  pink  ; a 


A flowering-shoot  of  Kalmia  myrtifolia. 


water,  otherwise  this  operation  will  eventually 
cause  extra  labour  in  its  performance. 

After  potting  a thorough  good  watering 
should  be  given,  the  plants  afterwards  being 
plunged  in  a bed  of  coal-ashes  up  to  and,  if  pos- 
sible, over  the  rims  of  the  pots.  Then,  later  on, 
sim°  B>acken  or  other  protecting  material  can 
4 be  work  d amongst  l he  plants  to  save  the  soil 


variety  named  coccineum  is  a fine  bright  scarlet. 
Cunningham’s  dwarf  white  (caucasicum album)  is 
another  excellent  early  kind  of  compact  growth  ; 
Marian,  light-pink  with  dark  spots,  is  a very 
free-flowering  variety,  being  also  of  dwarf  habit. 
Other  good  early  kinds  are  Auguste  Van  Geert, 
dark  - purple,  spotted ; Vesuvius,  crimson- 
scarlet,  with  darker  spots  ; Baron  Osy,  crimson 
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white;  Versohaffelti, pale-lilac ; Blanchesuperbe, 
pure  white  ; Russellianum  superbum,  deep-scar- 
let, large  truss  ; Brilliant,  free  bloomer,  dwarf 
habit ; Brough tonianum  has  immense  trusses  and 
noble  foliage  ; ochroleucum,  centre  pale-yellow, 
with  lighter  edges  and  brown  spots  is  a distinct 
kind ; and  limbatum,  with  white  flowers  margined 
with  crimson  ; these  are  all  most  useful  sorts  for 
early  forcing — being  naturally  early  flowering 
or  for  bringing  on  steadily  for  later  use.  they 
can  be  had  in  flower  easily  before  the  later 
kinds,  which  make  such  fine  displays  in  the 
open  air  during  May  and  June,  can  be  success- 
fully flowered.  Of  the  catawbiense  section, 
Everest ianum  is  one  of  the  best  to  choose  ; it  is 
of  compact  habit  with  good  trusses  and  fine 
foliage,  the  flowers  being  beautifully  fringed. 
There  are  also  the 

Dwabf  Rhododendrons  as  represented  by 
Early  (Jem,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class, 
being  excellent  for  pots,  flowering  very  freely, 
and  of  compact  habit.  The  varieties  of  Azalea 
mollis  are  simply  invaluable  for  making  a fine 
display  early  in  the  season.  The  single  kinds  are 
t ) be  had  in  such  a variety  of  shades,  these  being 
Ire quen tly  of  such  soft  colours  so  uulike  many 
other  things ; the  colours  vary  from  pale-straw  and 
lemon  up  to  orange  scarlet.  The  double  varieties 
of  Azalea  mollis  are  coming  to  the  front  forcutting 
from,  or  upon  the  plant,  they  will  be  found  to 
last  longer  than  the  single  kinds,  if  not  making 
quite  so  good  a show.  Of  the  Ghent  Azaleas,  I 
much  prefer  the  double  kinds  for  general  utility 
when  grown  in  pots  for  early  use.  Later  in  the 
spring  the  single  varieties  iu  such  varied  colours 
will  be  found  useful,  particularly  if  the  plants 
are  of  good  size,  and  chiefly  intended  for  conser- 
vatory decoration.  All  of  these  Az,leas,  if  well 
cared  for,  will  continue  to  flower  freely  for  some 
f;w  years  in  the  same  pots,  exception  being 
taken  to  the  first  year  after  potting,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  the  second,  my  meaning  being 
that  the  first  growth  made  in  the  pots  does  not 
set  so  freely.  Some  scores  of  plants  which  were 
potted  up  and  flowered  well  afterwards  in  the 
springof  1 890are  no  w thickly  studded  with  flower- 
buds  again  in  my  case.  These  will  be  sure  to 
bloom  well  and  early  also,  the  plants  having  been 
well  cared  for.  They  were  potted  as  carefully 
as  Indian  Azalea3,  and  have  amply  repaid  for 
e little  additional  trouble  at  the  time.  This 
cl  rly  proves  that  previous  remarks  upon  pot- 
ting have  been  justified.  Kalmias  latifolia  and 
myrtifolia,  and  Andromeda  floribunda,  although 
not  suited  for  early  forcing,  are  useful  later  on. 
The  latter  is  an  excellent  plant  for  standing  in 
somewhat  dark  places  whilst  in  flower,  lasting 
well  and  looking  better  in  a dark  place  than 
where  there  is  too  much  light,  its  flowers 
showing  up  better.  Of 

Other  plants,  particular  note  should  be  taken 
of  Spirrea  confusa  and  S.  Thunbergi,  both  of 
which  force  well,  and  may  afterwards  be 
retained  iu  their  pots  for  future  seasons.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Prunus  sinensis  flore- 
pleno,  of  which  not  nearly  enough  is  seen  in  pots. 
Hydrangea  panieulata  graudiflora,  although 
well  known,  is  not  nearly  enough  grown  in 
private  establishments  for  moderately  early 
forcing.  The  plants  should  be  pruned  back  after 
potting  tolerably  hard,  and  strong  growths  en- 
couraged for  this  to  flower  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  H.  stellata  flore-pleno  is  another  good 
kind  for  pots.  Imported  plants  of  Charles  X. 
Lilac  should  be  got  in  early  if  required  in  good 
time.  Others  of  this  variety  which  have  flowered, 
then  afterwards  having  been  planted  out  and 
made  a good  growth,  ought  now  to  be  again  fit 
for  potting  up  to  form  a succession  to  the 
imported  ones.  Roses  now  in  the  open  ground 
should  not  be  depended  upon  for  flowering  in 
pots  the  next  season.  I’ot  them  up  certainly 
in  good  time,  but  then  plunge  out-of-doors  and 
endeavour  to  get  them  well  established  by  the 
following  autumn.  That  they  may  be  flowered,  1 
admit,  but  not  so  successfully  as  when  well 
established.  Magnolia  conspicua  and  its 
nearly  allied  varieties,  including  M.  stellata, 
ought  to  be  propagated  more  extensively  and 
duly  prepared  to  flower  in  pots.  Nothing 
in  their  way  could  possibly  be  finer.  I only 
wonder  someone  has  not  made  these  plants  more 
of  a speciality  in  this  direction.  Deutzia  gracilis 
does  not  at  times  flower  so  well  the  first  season 
after  lifting,  but  afterwards  there  will  not  be 
any  cause  of  complaint  when  carefully  attended 
to.  ‘ P- 


2049.— Flowering  shrubs  for  borders. 

— Two  years  ago  I had  just  such  a wind-swept 
garden  to  lay  out  and  plant  with  shrubs  as  this 
correspondent’s,  and  knowing  that  the  result 
depended  entirely  upon  the  choice  of  plants 
made,  I was  careful  to  select  those  which  I knew 
were  comparatively  low  in  stature,  with  a stiff, 
spreading  growth.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
most  satisfactory  has  been  the  Spanish  Broom, 
which  is  evergreen  and  in  flower  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer.  Olearia  Haasti  is  also  doing  well  ; 
this  bears  large  bunches  of  small  white  fragrant 
flowers  in  August.  Nearly  all  the  Shrubby 
Hypericums  might  be  safely  planted,  but  the 
two  most  useful  "for  your  garden  are  H.  pyrami- 
datum  and  H.  patulum.  The  first-mentioned 
grows  about  4 feet  high,  and  the  other  is  herba- 
ceous in  character.  Berberis  Darwini  and  B. 
dulcis  are  two  useful  subjects.  Daphne  Meze- 
reon,  Rhus  Cotinus,  and  Veronica  Traversi  are 
all  ornamental  subjects.  Some  other  deciduous 
flowering  shrubs  will  be  found  in  Hydrangea 
panieulata  and  the  Double  and  Single-flowering 
Hibiscus,  Weigela  rosea,  and  Deutzia  gracilis, 
and  if  you  have  room  you  may  select  two  or 
three  varieties  of  the  Moutan  Peonies.— 
J.  C.  C. 

2075  —Rhododendrons  under  Beech 

trees. — It  is  not  so  much  the  drip  from  the 
trees  as  the  poorness  and  unsuitable  character 
of  the  soil  that  you  have  to  contend  with, 
although  if  the  plants  were  not  exposed  to  drip 
they  would  do  all  the  better.  You  mu3t  also 
understand  that  the  plants  must  have  a fair 
proportion  of  light,  if  they  get  no  sun.  If  you 
provide  the  roots  with  a suitable  soil,  and  other 
conditions  being  equal,  they  will  flower  fairly 
well  under  the  shade  of  trees,  but  not  equal  to 
those  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  \ ou  had 
better  excavate  out  one  large  bed,  and  not  a 
separate  hole  for  each  plant,  and  instead  of  put- 
ting in,  say,  a dozen  small  plants,  select  four  of 
distinct  colours  that  are  from  2 feet  to  3 feet 
high,  and  let  them  fill  up  the  space,  which  they 
will  do  quite  as  soon  as  a greater  number  of 
small  ones.  You  must  not  use  manure  with  the 
soil.  Good  peat  is  all  that  is  required,  but  if 
you  are  short  of  the  latter  you  may  add  one- 
third  of  leaf-soil.  After  the  first  spur  a top- 
dressing  of  peat  will  help  the  plants  immensely. 
To  keep  the  roots  of  the  Beech-trees  out  of  the 
bed,  once  in  two  years  dig  out  a trench  close 
round  the  bed  the  width  of  a spade  and  2 feet 
deep.  Even  then  some  roots  will  find  their  way 
into  the  bed  of  peat  up  through  the  bottom, 
which  cannot  be  prevented.  You  need  not  fear 
injury  to  the  tree9  ; the  loss  of  a few  roots  will 
do  them  no  harm.  With  regard  to  the  most 
attractive  sorts  to  select,  there  are  such  a num- 
ber of  equal  merit  that  I do  not  know  where  to 
begin.  However,  supposing  you  only  want  six, 
the  following  will  not  disappoint  you  : The 
Queen  (white),  John  Waterer  (crimson),  Bray- 
anum  (rosy-scarlet),  Joseph  V hitworth  (purple), 
Concessum  roseum  (rose),  and  Mrs.  Holford 
(salmon).  If  more  are  wanted  you  may  choose 
Blandyanum  (red),  Helen  Waterer  (white  edged 
with  crimson),  Mrs.  Heneage  (rosy-purple), 
Vervameanum  (lilac,  double),  maculatum  (blush), 
and  Nero  (dark-purple).  You  had  better  plant 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  Beech- 
trees. — J.  C.  C. 

2032.— Ivy  pruned  hard  back  — The 

best  time  to  prune  this  “stout  old  plant  hard 
back  is  in  the  spring ; as  soon  as  it  is  seen  the 
plant  has  started  to  make  some  growth.  At 
that  time  it  does  not  matter  how  close  it  is  cut 
back,  growth  will  begin  immediately,  and  go  on 
uninterruptedly  ; and  by  the  end  of  the  summer 
the  wall  will  be  covered  again  completely  with 
beautiful  new  leaves.  When  the  growths  are 
cut  back  in  the  autumn  the  wall  or  building 
which  was  covered  by  it  is  left  in  a desolate- 
looking  condition  all  through  the  dreary  months 
of  winter,  at  a time  when  the  Ivy  is  most 
needed  ; and,  in  truth,  hardy  as  the  common  Ivy 

is,  this  treatment  will  go  far  to  seriously  cripple 

it,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  kill  it. — J.  D.  E. 

2043—  Ivy  cutting,  &C  — When  Ivy  is 

cut  close  back  with  the  shears  in  spring  no 
further  cutting  during  the  same  year  will  be 
required  beyond  the  removal  of  stray  shoots 
which  break  away  from  the  level  surface  of 
foliage.  These,  of  course,  may  be  cut  out  any 
timef  The  pieces,  12  inches  or  so  long,  will 
grow  if  planted  4 inches  or  so  in  the  ground, 
and  the  soil  made  firm  about  them.  Ivy  cuttings 


will  strike  any  time,  though  if  planted  during 
summer  it  will  be  better  to  plant  them  in  a 
shady  spot.  Remove  a few  of  the  bottom 
leaves  to  clear  the  portion  of  stem  buiied  in  the 
ground,  and  cut  the  stems  just  under  a point. 
If  more  than  a foot  long  cut  a few  inches  from 
the  tops,  so  as  to  bring  all  the  cuttings  to  the 
same  level. — E.  H. 

2039.  — Propagating  a Virginian 
Creeper. — This  is  very  quickly  done  by  layer- 
ing the  lower  branches,  which  will  root  at 
almost  every  joint,  and  can  then  be  cut  into 
lengths,  and  planted  separately.  The  difficulty 
is  to  prevent  this  Creeper  from  rooting  itself  in 
every  direction,  as  every  shoot  not  carefully 
nailed  up  will  be  pretty  sure  to  run  downwards 
to  the  earth,  and  strike  roots  like  the  runners 
of  Strawberries  or  Buttercups. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2001.— Oak  trees  —If  the  stems  of  thetrees  are  buried 
in  soil  they  will  certainly  die.  The  only  way  of  doing  this 
and  saving  the  trees  i9  to  build  up  walls  of  brickwork, 
leaving  an  air  space  of  at  least  ti  inches  between  the  IreeB 
and  wall. — E.  II. 

If  you  bury  the  stems  of  old  Oak-trees  to  a depth 

of  4 feet  you  will  seriously  injure  and  probably  in  time  kill 
them  outright.  The  only  chance  will  be  to  keep  the  soil 
3 feet  or  4 feet— the  farther  the  better— away  from  the 
stems,  and  even  then  to  bury  up  the  roots  will  do  the  trees 
no  good. — B.  C R. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

2046.  — Plants  for  a greenhouse 

border  — You  might  plant  the  wall  border 
altogether  with  Tea  Roses.  The  following  are 
very  good  for  the  purpose  : Catherine  Mermet, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Marie  Van 
Houlte,  Niphetos,  Belle  des  Jardins,  Safrano, 
The  Bride,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Lamarque. 
Other  useful  plants  for  cut  flowers  are  : Helio- 
tropes, Double  Scarlet  “Geranium”  F.  V. 
Raspail,  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige,  and  Double 
Ivy-leaved  Geraniums. — E.  H. 

2034.— Rhodanthes  and  Spiral  Mig- 
nonette.— For  early  bloommg  Rhodanthes  are 
frequently  sown  in  autumn,  and  kept  growing 
gently  in  a moderate  temperature  near  the  glass 
all  winter.  For  blooming  in  May,  January,  or 
even  February,  if  the  plants  have  enough  beat, 
will  be  time  enough  to  sow.  Mignonette  sown 
early  in  February  will  bloom  in  May,  and  good 
Mignonette  is  such  a saleable  article  that  very 
frequent  sowings  might  be  made  with  advan- 
tage.— E.  H. 

2036.— Lilies  in  pots.— One  of  the  very 
best  Lilies  for  pot  culture  is  L.  auratum  ; this 
ought  to  be  one,  but  they  are  more  uncertain  as 
to°their  time  of  blooming  than  some  others. 
For  instance,  if,  say,  six  bulbs  of  L.  auratum 
are  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  grown  exactly 
in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  temperature, 
there  might  be'  a month  or  six  weeks  between 
the  time  of  the  earliest  and  the  latest  to  flower. 
The  next  best  Lily  is  the  beautiful  L.  lanci- 
folium  and  its  varieties,  and  these  can  generally 
be  depended  upon  to  flower  together.  The  white 
and  deep-coloured  spotted  forms  are  the  best. 
L.  longiflorum  var.  Harrisi  is  a beautiful  pure- 
white  Lily  which  flowers  early  ; but  I have  seen 
it  kept  back  until  August  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. A very  handsome  Lily,  too,  is  the  hardy 
species,  L.  tigrinum ; there  are  several  gar- 
den varieties  of  it,  but  the  best  is,  I think, 
splendens ; the  double-flowered  variety  is  also 
exceedingly  handsome  when  well  grown.  If 
three  varieties  of  Lilies  are  wanted  on  a certain 
date,  it  is  necessary  to  grow  at  least  a dozen 
plants  to  make  sure  of  a good  show  on  the  ex- 
hibition table,  if  this  is  the  object  in  growing 
them,  and  even  then  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
tard some,  and  push  others  on  in  heat.— 
J.  D.  E. 

1951.  Geraniums”  in  flower  at 
Christmas.— “E.  M.’seems  to  have  managed 
his  plants  satisfactorily  for  winter  flower- 
ing. They  should  occupy  a light  position  in  a 
cool  and  airy  greenhouse  for  some  time  yet.  The 
first  and  second  batch  should  not  have  the  flower- 
buds  picked  off  any  more,  those  to  flower  last 
may  once.  Those  intended  to  flower  first  should 
occupy  the  warmest  end  of  the  greenhouse,  until 
the  temperature  in  the  house,  when  closed,  falls 
to  below  40  degs.  Fire-heat  is  not  required 
absolutely,  but  at  the  end  of  October  a tempera- 
ture of  50  degs.  will  suit  the  plants  better.  Pots 
5 inches  and  6 inches  for  the  largest  plants,  are 
large  enough  for  winter-flowering  “ Geraniums. 
The  main  point  is  to  have  the  wood  well 
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ripened  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air  during  June, 
July,  August  and  September,  and  to  supply  them 
liberally  with  stimulants  afterwards,  when 
throwing  up  their  flower-trusses.  A pinch  or 
two  weekly  of  Standen’s  manure  I like  much 
for  winter  flowering  ; it  not  only  stimulates  the 
plants,  but  does  not  induce  them  to  make  a lot 
of  gross  growth,  which  for  giving  flower  in 
quantity  is  useless. — S.  P. 

19-20.— Seeds  of  Lilium  giganteum- 
— The  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe  in  pots  or  pans,  using  sandy  soil,  a mix- 
ture of  peat  and  loam.  They  will  vegetate  in 
the  spring.  The  seed-pans  may  be  placed  in  a 
greenhouse  by  preference  ; or  they  may  be  kept 
in  papers  in  a dry  place  and  be  sown  in  the 
spring.  The  plants  produced  from  seeds  of 
Lilium  giganteum  would  not  flower  for  five  or 
six  years.  They  should  be  planted  out-of-doors 
in  beds  of  good  deep  soil,  composed  of  loam  and 
peat  with  a free  admixture  of  sand. — J.  D.  E. 
189(5.  — Sweet-scented  Verbena.  — 

If  these  are  grown  in  a conservatory  or 
hot- house  they  are  practically  evergreen ; at 
the  same  time  they  shed  their  leaves  more  or 
less  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  only 
because  the  genial  temperature  keeps  the  points 
of  growth  active  that  they  do  not  become 
as  deciduous  as  when  grown  in  quite  cold  houses 
or  in  the  open  air.  There  are  many  other  plants 
that  are  more  or  less  evergreen  or  deciduous 
according  to  the  treatment  they  receive. — P.  U. 

The  Sweet  Verbena  is  a cool-house  shrub,  and 

under  this  treatment  it  casts  its  leaves  in  winter.  In  a 
hot-house  the  constant  heat  would  keep  it  in  growth  all 
the  season,  but  I he  fate  of  most  deciduous  things  always 
kept  in  a forcing  temperature  is  gradual  extinction. — 
E.  H. 

1777.— Streptocarpi  hybrids.  — These 
delightful  plants  are  reputedly  hardy — as  far, 
at  least,  as  the  bulbs  are  concerned  ; but  a 
good  deal  depends  upon  whether  the  growth  is 
properly  ripened  off  or  not.  If  the  plants  are 
stilt  iu  growth,  and  there  is  no  means  of 
excluding  frost  from  the  greenhouse,  why  not 
remove  them  to  the  window  of  a kitchen  or 
other  warm  room  until  they  die  down,  and  then 
store  the  tubers  away  in  a warm  cupboard? — 
B.  C.  R. 

1903.  — Jasminum  grandiflorum.  — This  is  a 

very  accommodating  subject  in  respect  to  both  light  and 
shade,  but,  of  course,  does  much  better  in  a somewhat 
sunny  position.  Allow  it  to  grow  pretty  much  at  will, 
cutting  out  the  older  wood  as  it  becomes  too  thick,  and 
you  will  have  little  cause  for  complaiut,  whatever  position 
it  may  occupy  in  the  greenhouse.— P.  U. 

All  the  Jasmines  do  best  in  the  sunshine,  and  this 

is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Plant  it  out  in  a good  bed  of 
loam  and  peat  or  leaf-mould,  with  some  sharp  sand  or 
crushed  charcoal  to  keep  it  open,  and  train  it  over  any 
surface  near,  such  as  an  arch  or  pillar,  or  under  the  roof 
of  the  greenhouse.  Give  plenty  of  water  during  summer, 
with  liquid-manure  occasionally.— E.  H. 


1952.— A span-roofed  greenhouse. —Properly 
heated,  the  amount  of  pipe  mentioned  by  the  querist 
ought  to  exclude  frost  from  such  a house,  if  not  much  more 
Another  row  all  round  and  a good  boiler  would  be  ample. 
The  alteration  you  name  would  effect  a slight  improve- 
ment, but  not  much.  The  shelves  would  do  for  Straw- 
berries, if  fixed  18  inches  or  2 feet  from  the  glass,  but  you 
cannot  grow  these  under  the  shade  of  Tomatoes.— B.  0.  R. 

1926  — Consumption  of  fuel.— A great  deal  de- 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  boiler,  the  way  it  is  set, 
and  not  a little  upon  the  stoking,  but  somewhere  about 
20  bushels  of  gas  coke  per  week  would  be  about  the 
figure,  I should  say.  The  amount  of  piping  and  tempera- 
you  name  will  be  ample  to  grow  and  ripen  Tomatoes  in 
winter. — B.  C.  R. 

1923.— Passion-flower  “ Constance  Eliott.”— 
The  long  side  shoots  of  Passion-flowers  should  be  cut 
back  nearly  to  the  old  wood  when  finished  flowering. 
Leading  shoots  will  be  shortened  less,  especially  if  there  is 
more  space  to  cover.— E.  H. 

Alonsoa  incisifolia.— This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  window  or  greenhouse  perennial  plants 
in  cultivation.  It  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  a Musk, 
carries  its  foliage  all  the  year  round,  and  is 
seldom  without  its  brilliant  scarlet  Orchid-like 
flowers,  which  in  shape  resemble  a miniature 
mask,  hence  its  name — “ Mask  - flower.” 
Autumn-struck  plants  bloom  profusely  in  early 
summer,  whilst  spring-struck  plants  are  a 
charming  mass  of  bloom  now.  Every  greenhouse 
should  have  a few  of  the  Alonsoa  incisifolia. — • 
C.  N.  P. 


2041  —Lamp  in  a glass  frame.— T 

fumes  from  even  a small  lamp  constantly  d 
charging  into  the  frame  are  sure  to  injure  t 
growth  of  the  plants  more  or  le3s.  Leaving  t 
sash  always  open  at  the  top  from  1 inch 
3 inches  or  4 inches,  according  to  the  weathi 
would  make  an  appreciable  difference,  but  ev 
then  things  will  not  thrive  as  they  ought  to  c 
The  best  way  to  heat  a frame  in  this  way  is 


A 


train  a pipe  or  tube  (a  tin  one  will  do),  1 ! inches 
or  2 inches  in  diameter,  fixed  through  the  middle 
of  the  frame  in  a horizontal  position,  turned 
down  at  one  end  with  an  elbow  3 inches  or 
4 inches  long,  and  a funnel-shaped  mouth 
(inverted)  fixed  on  this,  and  at  the  other  end 
another  short  elbow,  also  leading  downwards. 
Place  the  lamp  with  the  chimney  discharging 
into  the  funnel  end,  when  the  tube  will  become 
warmed  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  the 
products  of  combustion  will  either  be  condensed 
in  the  tube  or  discharged  at  the  other  end. 
This  should  discharge  outside  the  frame,  but 
protect  it  from  wind  in  some  way. — B.  C.  R. 

2035.— Paraffin -oil  stove  in  a green 
house — This  question  has  been  asked  and 
answered  so  many  times  in  Gardeninc  that  I 
should  have  thought  readers  would  be  quite 
tired  of  asking  it.  Those  who  do  certainly  can- 
not read  the  paper  even  cursorily,  or  they  would 
not  need  to  put  it.  Frost  can  certainly  be  kept 
out  of  a fairly  sunny  and  sheltered  greenhouse 
by  means  of  these  stoves  ; but  it  would  need  a 
rather  large  one,  with  a double  wick,  to  do  much 
good  in  a house  14  feet  by  8 feet,  especially  if  it 
were  at  all  lofty  ; two,  each  with  a single  6-inch 
wick,  would  he  much  better,  one  being  placed 
about  3.V  feet  from  each  end.  Keep  the  stove, 
or  stoves,  scrupulously  clean  ; use  the  best  oil ; 
light  them  only  when  the  temperature  outside 
falls  below  35  degs.  ; and  ventilate  as  freely  as 
possible.  If  these  rules  are  carefully  observed, 
no  appreciable  harm  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
greenhouse  plants  will  result  from  the  fumes  ; 
but  nothing  beyond  excluding  frost  should  be 
attempted.  For  my  own  part  I would  much 
prefer  to  warm  a house  of  this  size  by  means  of 
a flue  constructed  chiefly  of  6 -inch  drain-pipes, 
in  the  manner  I have  previously  described 
several  times.  This  plan  would  be  little,  if  at  all, 
more  expensive,  either  in  the  first  place  or 
afterwards,  in  working,  while  it  would  be  much 
safer  and  better  in  other  respects.  The  plants 
would  thrive  better,  and  a number  of  things 
could  then  be  had  in  bloom  throughout  the 
winter. — B.  C.  R. 

2064.  — Small  greenhouse  and  a 
paraffin-oil  lamp  — If  you  do  as  you  sug- 
gest nine- tenths,  at  least,  of  the  heat  will  pass 
away  through  the  zinc  chimney  and  be  lost, 
while  the  plants  will  be  frozen.  Better  adopt 
some  such  arrangement  as  I have  described  in 
reply  to  No.  2035,  or  you  may  purchase  the 
apparatus  already  constructed.  They  are  called 
“ radiators,”  and  certainly  get  rid  of  the  fumes, 
while  utilising  the  heat  in  a remarkable  manner. 
— B.  C.  R.  

2000  — Potting  up  Carnation  layers. 

— The  layers  ought  to  be  planted  one  or  two 
according  to  their  size  in  sixty-sized  pots.  Place 
them  in  frames  not  too  far  from  the  glass.  I 
arrange  them  so  as  the  tips  of  the  plants  are 
not  more  than  about  six  inches  from  the  glass. 
It  is  better  not  to  plunge  them  in  anything.  I 
used  to  do  this,  but  found  that  the  plants  were 
better  and  healthier  when  they  were  not  plunged 
at  all.  I believe  coal- ashes  is  a good  thing  to 
stand  them  upon,  but  I fancy  they  do  nob  like 
coke-ashes.  I obtain  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse  very 
cheaply,  and  it  answers  very  well  indeed.  The 
plants  are  healthy  and  I lose  none. — J.  D.  E. 

2063.  — Treatment  of  Lilies  — Most 
species  of  Lilies  succeed  very  well  when  culti- 
vated in  flower-pots.  The  species  coming 
through  the  ground  now  would  be  the  fair 
White  Lilium  candidum.  It  is  a perfectly 
hardy  Lily,  and  succeeds  far  better  in  rich, 
deep,  and  moist  garden  soil  out-of-doors  than 
grown  in  pots  and  cultivated  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  best  Lilies  for  pot  culture  are  L.  auratum, 
L.  laneifolium  in  many  varieties,  L.  longiflorum, 
L.  tigrinum,  and  L.  californicum.  The  bulbs 
should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  after  they 
have  started  to  grow.  The  best  time  is  as  soon 
as  the  stems  die  dowq.  Pot  the  bulbs  firmly  in 
good,  rather  rich,  and  light  soil.  Plunge  the 
pots  over  the  rims  in  frames  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse.  Leave  them  there  until  they  grow 
through  the  material,  when  it  should  be  re- 
moved, and  when  the  plants  have  grown  a foot 
high  or  so  remove  them  to  a light,  airy  green- 
house to  flower. — J.  D.  E. 

1902.— Treatment  of  Lilium  Harrisi.— In  my 
opinion  the  best  thing  to  do  with  the  bulbs  of  this  and 
many  other  Lilies  after  they  have  once  flowered  indoors  is 
to  plant  them  out  in  the  open  ground ; but  give  them 
plenty  of  light  rich  soil  to  grow  in. — A.  G.  Butler 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. — Querist  a/nd  answers  are  inserted  in 

Gardrninq  free  of  cha/rge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  do'um  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only , and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening*,  37,  Southampton-street , Covent-ga/rden , Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  Inc  Publish  kk. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue,  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  thevr 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2085. — Treatment  of  Chicory.— What  ought  to 
be  done  with  Chicory  at  this  time  of  year?— Pearl. 

2086. — Virginian  Creeper.— Will  someone  please 
to  tell  me  when  I may  plant  it,  and  how  I shall  treat  it  ? — 
K.  L. 

2087. — A greenhouse  climber.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  the  name  of  a good  rapid  growing  green- 
house climber  ? — Amateur. 

2088. — Cutting  Pampas  Grass— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  correct  date  to  out  the  plumes  of 
this  Grass?— M.  Greenslade. 

2089. — Chutney  from  Green  Tomatoes.  — I 
want  a good  receipt,  please,  for  making  chutney  from 
Green  Tomatoes  ? — A Constant  Subscriber. 

2090. — Hardy  plants  for  show.  — Will  some 
reader  of  Gardening  kindly  give  me  a list  of  the  twelve 
best  hardy  plants  to  grow  for  show  ?— C.  N.  P 

2091. — Moving  Lilies  of  the  Valley.— Will  some- 
one tell  me  when  is  the  right  time  to  move  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  and  what  is  the  best  situation  for  them  ?— Pearl. 

2092. — Removing  a Pig-tree.— I wish  to  remove  a 
Fig-tree  out  of  an  old  structure  into  a new  one.  Will  any- 
one kindly  inform  me  the  best  time  to  do  it  ? — D.  D. 

2093. — Plantains  in  a lawn.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  when  it  is  the  time  to  take  out  Plantains  from  the 
Grass  of  a lawn,  and  what  would  be  a good  thing  to  kill 
their  roots  ? — Zadi. 

2091.— White  Poppy  for  cutting.— Is  there  a 
White  Poppy  suitable  for  cutting  ? I find  Shirley,  Iceland, 
and  Mikado  Poppies  splendid  for  cutting,  but  they  must 
be  chosen  whilst  only  half  open. — 0.  N.  P. 

2095. — Pigs  on  a wall.— I should  feel  obliged  by 
being  informed  how  I can  save  the  fruit  of  my  Fig-trees 
on  the  wall  from  being  cut  off  by  frost  in  the  spring,  as 
has  happened  for  several  years  ? — L.  P.  Mitham. 

2096. — Annuals  with  white  blossoms  — Will 
anyone  kindly  add  to  the  following  list  of  annuals  to  give 
white  cut-blooms— viz.,  White  Leptosiphon,  White  Candy- 
tuft, White  Sweet  Peas,  White  Malope?  I find  these 
invaluable.— C.  N.  P. 

2097. — Cape-flowers.— I lately  saw  some  beautiful 
Everlastings  called  Cape-flowers.  I should  like  to  gro  w 
these,  but  do  not  know  the  botanical  name.  Will  someone 
please  give  me  a hint  or  two  as  to  their  culture  also? — 
C.  N.  P. 

2098. — Palms  and  Perns  in  pots  in  a green- 
house.— Would  someone  please  to  tell  me  what  to  do 
with  my  Palms  and  Ferns?  They  look  unhealthy,  and 
have  tiny  white  maggots,  and  also  tiny  flies  on  the  top  of 
the  soil.— Lady  Bettir. 

2099. — Carnation-cuttings.— I have  some  valuable 
Carnation-cuttings,  which  I struck  in  September  in  the 
open  ground.  Will  they  stand  the  winter  out?  I have 
no  glass  or  frames,  but  could  keep  them  in  a sunny  room 
if  suitable  ?— Beginner. 

2100. — Treatment  of  Camellias  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  I can  do  with  my  Camellias  ? I have 
some  in  12-inch  pots,  and  last  year  all  the  buds  fell  off. 
What  heat  and  treatment  should  I give  them  to  prevent 
this?— N.  B.,  Hounslow. 

2101. — Quince  not  fruiting.— I have  a Quince- 
bush  planted  about  five  years  ago.  It  blossoms  in  abun- 
dance every  year,  but  has  never  set  one  fruit.  It  is  com- 
posed of  many  small  and  large  stems  from  root.  What  is 
best  to  do  with  it  ?— G.  C. 

2102  —American  Blackberries.— I am  greatly 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Blackberry.  Is  the 
American  variety  (Wilson  Junior)  a success  or  failure  in 
this  country,  and  what  is  the  proper  way  to  cultivate,  and 
the  best  aspect  for  it  ?— Fruity. 

2103. — Manure  for  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  if  I can  with  advantage 
give  blood  mixed  with  manure-water  to  my  Chiysan- 
mums,  as  I want  some  large  blooms  for  show?  How  many 
buds  should  I leave  on  each  stem  ? — N.  B.,  Hounslow. 

2104. — Shrubs  for  a terrace.— Will  someone  kindly 
suggest  what  shrubs  would  be  best  for  a terrace  60  feet 
long  by  12  feet  wide  ? As  it  runs  close  beside  the  house 
the  shrubs  should  be  low  and  tidy  looking,  as  well  as  orna 
mental.  Aspect,  north-west,  sheltered  ; soil,  rich  loam. 

F.  G. 

2105. — Red-spider  on  Cherry  trees.— How  can  I 

get  rid  of  it?  The  varieties  are  May  Duke  and  Black  Heart, 
planted  on  east  and  south  walls,  and  the  trees  otherwise 
healthy.  The  climate  is  damp,  but  the  heavy  rainfalls  of 
last  summer  and  autumn  scarcely  even  stopped  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pest,  and  the  use  of  the  syringe  failed  to  make 
any  lasting  impression. — Renfrewshire. 
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2108.— Sawdust  manure  for  a garden.— I have 
a horse  bedded  on  sawdust,  and  I intended  using  the 
manure  (much  dung  to  very  little  sawdust)  for  my  garden, 
which  is  heavy  soil,  but  an  old  man  simply  tells  me  it  will 
poison  the  ground.  I shall  be  very  thankful  for  an 
opinion? — A.  1*. 

2107.  — Vegetable  kitchen  refuse  as  manure 

_ is  vegetable  kitchen  refuse  good  for  manure,  and,  if  so’ 
would  it  be  well  to  mix  the  daily  dust  from  fire-places  with 
it,  and  put  all  in  a heap  in  the  garden  to  rot  this  winter  ? 
mV  ground  is  heavy,  and  the  ashes  (or  dust)  would,  I 
think,  be  good  for  it.— F.  B.  S. 

2108. — A lawn-tennis-ground.  —What  is  the  best 
treatment  lor  a lawn-tennis-ground  sown  down  last 
autumn,  and  plated  upon  a few  times  late  this  summer  ? 
The  Grass  is  thin,  hut  the  ground  is  hard  and  well  drained. 
The  seed  was  the  best  tennis-lawn  Grass-seed.  There  are  a 
good  many  weeds  in  it.— A.  W.  E. 

2109. — Crops  on  sand-hills  — I should  be  much 
obliged  if  somebody  could  give  me  any  advice  in  respect 
to  getting  any  kind  of  crop  or  cover  to  grow  on  sand-hills 
situated  near  the  sea,  and  stretching  about  miles  inland, 
of  some  700  acres  in  extent  ? I may  mention  that  Rabbits 
abound  there. — It.  M.  D.  Niciioll. 

2110. — Tomatoes  In  a lean-to  greenhouse.— 
Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  whether  in  a lean-to  green- 
house I could  grow  Tomatoes  through  the  winter  for 
profit  ? I can  keep  the  temperature  up  to  about  70  degs. 
They  have  done  beautifully  there  all  the  summer,  and  I 
have  had  quantities  of  fine  fruit.— A.  W.  E. 

2111  —Ornamental  trees  — I wish  to  plant  two 
trees  on  a small  Grass-plot  in  front  of  my  house.  Will 
someone  please  to  inform  me  what  sorts  of  light  and  pretty 
tre<  s would  be  suitable  ? I do  not  want  them  too  dense, 
but  t airly  tall.  Is  it  best  to  keep  the  ground  round  the 
stems  of  small  trees  free  from  Grass?— F.  B.  S. 

2U2.— Treatment  of  Coelogyne  cristata.— 
Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  how  to  treat  Coelogyne 
cristata  ? My  employer  has  bought  a large  plant.  The 
pan  measures  about  18  inches  across  it,  and  it  is  full  of 
health)  looking  bulbs.  1 have  a small  stove,  two  vineries, 
early  and  late,  conservatory,  and  fernery.— L.  II. 

2113.— Covering  a wall.— I want  to  cover  a north 
wall  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  it  faces  my  drawing  room, 
and  is  most  unsightly.  I think  also  of  making  a herba- 
ceous border  under  it.  Will  sotneoneldndly  make  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  it  should  he  planted,  and  the  wall  covered 
without  much  expense?  Old  Currant-bushes  and  Straw- 
b;rry-plants  now  occupy  the  ground.— Beginner. 

2114  —Pruning  fruit  trees  — Will  someone  kindly 
gi\  e me  practical  directions  for  pruning  fruit-trees  (Plums, 
Pears,  and  Apples)  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old?  They 
make  very  wild  shoots,  which  I have  been  in  the  habit  of 
shortening  back  to  two  or  three  eyes.  Now  I am  told 
that  cutting  hard  hack  induces  such  vigorous  growth 
they  do  not  bear  much  fruit.  Is  this  so  ?— K.  Ciirysto. 

2115. — Barren  Pear-trees.— I have  a number  of 
young  Pear-trees  in  an  old  garden,  rather  thickly  planted, 
in  East  Worcestershire,  which  never  bear  fruit,  although 
they  blossom  freely.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to 
deal  with  them  ? The  soil  is  clayey  beneath  the  loam,  the 
situation  is  high,  and  the  trees,  both  standard  and  wall, 
are  from  three  to  seven  years  old.  Also  state  the  be9t  time 
to  transplant. — B.  C.  R. 

2116.  — Unhealthy  “Geranium”  leaves.  — I 
have  three  Single  “ Geraniums'’  in  a south  window  which 
have  been  in  flower  all  summer,  and  are  still  flowering  ; 
hut  the  leaves  have  gone  red  at  the  back,  and  have  a kind 
of  blister  on  them.  1 have  repotted  them,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  he  any  better.  All  the  leaves  now  turn  yellow,  and 
then  drop  off.  Will  some  reader  of  Gardening  tell  me 
how  I must  treat  them?— Tip,  Derbyshire. 

2117. — Stag’s-horn  Pern.— Would  someone  kindly 
adx  ise  me  as  to  what  1 should  do  with  my  Fern  Platy- 
cerium  alcicorne  (Stag’s-horn)?  It  grows  very  freely  in  a 
pot,  but  it  has  become  very  unsightly,  owing  to  the  shields 
dying  each  year.  Would  it  injure  the  plant  to  remove  the 
oid  shields,  there  being  about  a dozen  closely  massed 
together?  Any  information  as  to  the  proper  general 
treatment  of  this  Fern  will  oblige  ?— Mersey. 

2118  - Roses  in  a bed.— I planted  several  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses  in  a bed  in  March  last,  and  they  bloomed 
well  with  exception  of  Maurice  Bernardin.  The  buds  on 
this  Rose  came  on  well,  hut  would  not  open,  and  fell  off  at 
a touch.  Why  wa9  that  ? In  the  same  bed  I planted  a 
ManSchal  Nisi' Rose;  it  has  not  bloomed,  but  has  a 9hoot 
about  2 feet  G inches  long.  Shall  I succeed  in  growing  it? 
The  position  is  rather  exposed  to  cold  winds.  Locality, 
Plumstead. — F.  B.  S. 

2119.  — Growing  Pelargoniums,  “ Gera- 
niums," and  Fuchsias.— 1 want  to  construct  three 
small  greenhouses  for  growing  these  plants  to  perfection. 
Will  someone  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  structures 
for  the  purpose  for  growing  each  plant  separately,  and 
especially  where  the  air  should  be  given  to  the  houses,  and 
the  best  methods  of  making  the  staging  for  each  ? Also 
kindly  say  if  lean-to  houses  would  he  best,  and  in  which 
position  should  they  stand  for  each  plants?— W.  H. 

2120. — Grapes  cracking.— I have  charge  of  a vinery, 
in  which  there  are  three  Black  Hamburgh  and  three  Mrs. 
l’ince’s  Late  Muscat  Vines.  The  fruit  oi  the  Black  Ham- 
burghs  with  moderate  forcing  ripened  during  the  middle 
of  July.  The  Mrs.  l’ince’s  hunches  seem  now  to  he  ripe  or 
almost  so,  hut  nearly  every  berry  cracks  and  becomes  mil- 
dewy, which  rapidly  spreads.  There  has  been  little  fire- 
heat  since  the  beginning  of  July.  Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  cause  and  how  to  prevent  it  in  future  ? — H.  S. 

2121. — Treatment  of  standard  Apple-trees, 
&c. — Would  someone  kindly  say  what  treatment  to  give 
t wo  standard  summer  Apple-treessome  yearsold,  but  which 
have  only  very  small  unshapely  heads?  I intend  remoi  ing 
them  in  two  or  three  weeks'  time  to  fresh  stations.  Should 
1 prune  the  roots  and  heads  when  replanting?  I also 
intend  grafting  two  large  standard  trees— one  Plum,  the 
other  Pear— which  bear  irregularly  and  have  indifferent 
fruit.  Should  1 root-prune  now,  and  partly  prune  the 
branches  hack  in  November  iu  preparation  for  grafting 
them  in  March  i— Surrey. 

2122. — Planting  beds  — Would  someone  kindly  give 
me  ideas  for  the  planting  of  beds  in  front  of  my  house  ? I 
have  a piece  Of  ground  in  Grass  about  15  yards  wide  and 


double  that  length.  It  is  laid  out  with  a large  centre  round 
bed,  and  three  long.shaped  ones  along  the  edge  of  the  drive 
nearer  th  • house.  It  has  a south  aspect.  I am  thinking 
of  planting  bulbs  in  these  three  last,  and  Violas  over  them. 
Gould  I put  Polyanthuses  over  bulbs?  Would  they  look  nice 
at  the  same  time  and  go  on  after,  then  could  I follow  up  with 
Begonias,  and  whatelse?  What  can  I do  with  the  centre 
round  bed?  It  is  about  6 feet  across.  I should  like  to 
have  it  bright  all  the  spring  and  summer. — A.  W.  E. 

2123.  — Dendrobium  not  flowering,  &c.  — I 

should  be  obliged  to  anyone  who  would  tell  me  the  probable 
cause  why  my  Dendrobium  densiflorum  does  not  flower. 
It  is  a large  plant  in  a 6-inch  pot ; looks  healthy,  and  the 
flower-nodes  seem  as  if  they  would  burst  through  any  day  ; 
but  they  are  most  obstinate.  The  plant  has  been  placed  in 
a dry  house  to  ripen,  hut  now  is  removed  to  warmth  on 
account  of  youog  growth.  I have  also  a Cattleya  labiata, 
which  shows  signs  as  if  a flower-sheath  would  come  away, 
but  the  plant  is  breaking  into  growth  again.  If  this  was 
removed,  would  the  strength  go  into  this  year’s  growth, 
and  so  force  out  the  flower  ?— Poity. 


2129. — Potting  Odontoglossums  (J.  M archant). 
— Yes,  this  is,  I consider,  the  very  best  time  in  the  year 
to  purchase  imported  plants  for  the  autumn.  They  have 
all  the  cool  season  to  grow  in,  and  they  will  grow  much 
better  and  root  freer  and  better  during  the  cool  weather 
than  ever  they  will  during  the  hot  season,  so  do  not  buy 
freshly-imported  plants  during  the  summer.— M.  B. 

2130. — Tuberous  Begonias  and  the  frost  (•/. 
Thomas). — No,  these  plants  will  not  stand  the  frost  gettin 
to  their  tubers.  You  must  cover  them  up  at  night  to 
keep  the  frost  off  them  and  from  their  roots  ; Indeed,  if 
your  plants  are  in  beds  or  in  straight  lines  you  could  afford 
them  protection  by  putting  tiffany  over  them  at  nights. 
Try  it  for  another  season,  at  any  rate,  and  do  not  let  a sus- 
picious-looking night  in  September  and  October  go  past 
without  the  protecting  material  is  in  use. — J.  J. 


2124. — Fruit  for  profit,  &c.— I have  bought  a hit 
of  land,  about  1 j acres.  It  is  rather  heavy  soil.  There  is 
a foot  deep  of  good  soil  or  more  in  the  valley,  about 
6 inches  on  the  hills.  The  valley  runs  across  the  middle, 
the  field  runs  east  and  west.  It  is  not  much  exposed 
to  winds  in  any  part.  No  fruit  growing  near  the 
place.  I want  .to  know  what  kind  of  fruit  will  pay  me  the 
best  to  plant  on  9uch  land  ? I should  like  some  Apples, 
Pears,  Hums,  Damsons,  large  Gooseberries,  Red  and  Black 
Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries.  I should  like 
more  Damsons  than  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  if  they  would 
do  well  on  such  land.  Please  say  if  any  of  these  kinds  of 
fruit  will  not  be  suitable  ? Should  the  Apples  and  Pears 
be  pyramids  or  standards  ? — Orabstock. 

2125. — Black  Hamburgh  Vine  in  a green- 
house—I should  esteem  it  a favour  if  “ J.  D.  E.,”  who 
replied  to  No.  1731  in  GARDENixaof  17th  September,  would 
instruct  me  a little  about  my  Black  Hamburgh  Vine  in  a 
lean-to  greenhouse,  facing  south.  The  border  is  inside, 
and  the  Vine  is  five  years  old  ; always  borne  good  crops— 
this  year  twenty-five  bunches,  but  rather  small  berries. 
Every  year  I have  taken  top  soil  off  border,  and  renewed  with 
manure,  but  never  gone  down  any  depth.  Is  it  advisable 
to  continue  same  treatment,  or  go  down  deeper  and  renew 
with  ground  bones  and  fre9h  loam  and  manure  ? Also  say 
whether  it  is  right  to  prune  now,  when  fruit  has  just  been 
cut,  or  wait  till  early  spring?  It  is  a greenhouse  without 
any  heating  apparatus.  1 want  large  fruit.— Jxo.  Foster. 

2126. — Fruit-farming,— I (have  a son,  who  has  a 
fancy  for  fruit-farming  (he  has  spent  several  years  on  a 
farm),  so  I thought  of  trying  to  start  him  on  his  own  ac- 
count. I have  a meadow  of  ten  acres,  light  loam,  well- 
drained,  and  sloping  slightly  to  south,  well  protected  from 
north,  east,  and  west  winds  by  tall  hedges  7 feet  or  8 feet 
high.  We  are  about  thirty  miles  from  London,  carriage  is 
cheap,  or  we  might  cart  fruit  by  road.  We  thought  of 
planting  5 acre9  first  of  all  : 1 acre  430  Apples,  pyramids  or 
hushes,  10  feet  apart,  same  number  of  Plums  same  way, 
same  of  Damson9  same  way,  also  same  of  Pear9,  the  last 
acre  to  be  of  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Black  Cur- 
rants. The  land  is  my  own  freehold,  and  with  a good  house 
upon  it.  I propose  to  give  my  help,  so  that  he  would  only 
have  himself  to  keep,  and  could  wait  three  yearn  before 
taking  anv  profits.  I should  like  the  views  of  a practical 
grower  ? How  should  I break  up  the  meadow  for  planting  ? 
What  kind  of  fruits  pay  best  to  plant  ? Am  I planting 
too  many  of  any  particular  kind?  How  many  acres  could 
two  men  see  to,  leaving  out  the  picking  ? What  profits 
_ ht  one  expect  from,  sav,  5 acres?  I mignt  say  all  kinds 
of  “fruit  grow  well  in  the  district.  It  is  in  Essex,  and  the 
land  lays'rather  high.— G.  Williams. 

2127. — Hardiness  of  Tea  Roses  — I was  much 

interested  to  read  in  Gardening  some  time  ago  the 
articles  by  “ A.  II.,”  “ J.  C.  C.,”  and  others,  regarding  Tea 
Roses  anil  their  hardiness,  and  wa9  thereby  induced  to 
plant  a few  last  November,  both  dvvarts  and  standards,  as 
an  experiment.  They  were  protected  during  the  winter 
by  straw  placed  amongst  the  branches,  and  a liberal  cover- 
ing of  stable-manure  over  the  roots,  and  two  only  were 
damaged  by  frost  (Francisca  Kruger  and  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  grown  as  standards).  Early  in  June  I also  planted 
out  of  pots  a dozen  dwarfs.  Nearly  all  have  done  well, 
considering  the  unfavourable  weather  we  have  had  in  this 
locality  (North  Cheshire)  during  the  summer,  and  they 
have  produced  more  flowers  than  twice  their  number  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The  sorts  consist  of  such  varieties  as 
Anna  OUivier,  Mme.  I.ambard,  Jean  Ducher,  Waban, 
Innocents  Pirola,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Souvenir  d’un  Amt, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Mme.  Hoste,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Cleopatra,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
Ernest  Metz,  &c.  My  garden  is  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
east,  and  gets  plenty  of  sun.  Though  being  on  the  out- 
skirts of  alarge  village,  the  atmosphere  is  not  altogether 
free  from  smoke.  The  soil  is  a strong  loam.  I am  so 
pleased  with  the  Tea  Roses  that.  I wish  to  extend  my  col- 
lection, and  should  he  thankful  if  anyone  will  give  me  the 
number  and  names  of  suitable  varieties  for  covering  an 
open  fence  10  yards  long,  and  about  4 feet  high,  facing  west, 
and  also  the  number  and  names  of  the  best  sorts  (dwarfs) 
other  than  those  named  for  planting  in  a raised  bed 
14  feet  bv  4 feet,  also  facing  west?  1 also  have  a span- 
roofed  frame,  8 feet  by  5 feet,  in  which  I thought  of  growing 
a few  of  the  more  delicate  varieties.  I should  be  glad  of 
information  as  to  how  many  plants  to  put  in  it,  the  most 
suitable  sorts,  whether  they  should  be  grown  in  pots  or 
planted  out,  and  for  any  advice  as  to  their  after  treat- 
ment regarding  protection,  pruning,  &c.  ?— F.  P.,  North 
Cheshire. _ 

To  the  f bllounng  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  ore  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

2128.— Growing  Dracaenas  (G.  B.).— I have  no 

wonder  you  are  not  successful  with  the  growth  of  these 
plants.  "You  give  them  too  much  sunshine.  They  are  not 
plants  that  require  so  much  sun  as  the  Crotons.  Keep 
them  tolerably  well  shaded,  with  a nice  moist  atmosphere, 
and  with  a brisk  stove  heat.  When  so  treated  they  will 
make  good  coloured  leaves,  and  will  retain  them  too.— 
J.  J. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, S 7,  Southampton-street,  Strand , London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— U.  B.—l,  Cystopteris  fragilis 
dentata  ; 2,  Cystopteris  fragilis : 3,  Cystopteris  fragilis 

angustata  ; 4,  Ptens  serrulata Taylor. — 1,  Send  when 

fertile  ; 2,  Adiantum,  send  when  fertile  ; 3,  Appears  to  he 
Adiantum  tiuctum  ; 4,  Send  better  specimen  ; 5,  Send  bet- 
ter specimen  ; 6,  Pteri9  serrulata. Fitzhugh. — 1,  Lito- 

brochia  macilenta  ; 2,  Asplenium  lanceum  ; 3,  Mertensia 
flabellata ; 4,  Lomaria  Gilliesi ; 5,  Cystopteris  bulbifera ; 

6,  Dictyogramma  japonica. IF.  Apted.  — Gesnera 

zebrina,  Adiantum  polyphyllum,  Davallia  diesecta.  Let 

them  be  numberednext  time. John  Jones.— 1,  Nephro- 

lepis  pectinata  ; 2,  Nephrolepis  hirsutula  ; 3,  Nephrolepis 

tuberosa. G.  Jarfield.—l,  Osmunda  cinnamonea  ; 2, 

Lycopodium  densum.  — — J.  Turner. — Winter  Cherry 

(Phvsalis  Alkekengi),  of  easy  culture  in  any  garden. 

F.  TF.  Dailey.  — Cannot  name  from  such  poor  specimens. 
Rdbt.  Greening.— Hieracium  aurantiacum. 

Naming  fruit- — Readers  who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  varieties  at  a tune,  and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  Unpaid  parcels  will  be 
ref  used.  A ay  communication  respecting  plants  or  f ruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  37, 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  Of  fruit  — C.  D.—  Red-cheeked  Pear,  Beurre 
Ananas.  Other  Pear,  Winter  Nelis.  Specimens  should  he 

numbered. R.  H. — Pear  Beurre  Diet J.  J.  F. — 

Apples  apparently  poor  local  kinds,  which  we  cannot 

name. IF.  B.  L.—  Pear  Beurre  de  Capiaumont. 

P.  J.  H. — Apples  : 1,  Beauty  of  Kent ; 2,  Gravrnsteiu. 

.S'.  G.— Apple  Cox’s  OraDge  Pippin. Henry  WTrif- 

mnre.— Apple  French  Crab.  Pear  Beurre  Clairgeau. 

J.  B.  Martin.— Apples  : 1,  Northern  Greening  ; 2 and  3, 
Sykehouse  Russet ; 4,  Not  recognised. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  wt 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

IF.  Poulton  junior. — Messrs.  J.  Laing&Son,  Forest-hill 

London,  S.W. James  Phillips. — Yes.  Apply  to  Messrs. 

Dolland  & Co.,  Ludgate-hill,  London.  E.C. T.  Alan 

Read.— Please  repeat  your  queries,  and  write  each  one  on 
a separate  piece  of  paper,  and  on  one  side  of  it  only. 


A ll  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage 
Gardening  known.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest 
price  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
and  copies  will  be  sent  for  distribution,  free,  by  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Cassell  and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvage, 
Ludgate  Bill,  E.C. 


pARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.— 12  finest 

VJ  Exhibition  varieties,  4a.  6d.  Six  Selfs,  including  Ger- 
mania,  3s.— W,M.  KENYON.  Walmersley,  Bury,  Lancashire 

DAFFODILS. — Lovely  flowering  bulbs,  war- 
ranted true.— Sir  Watkin,  8d. ; Emperor,  84;  Empress, 
6d. ; Horsfieldi,  6d. : Ard  Righ,  3 J. ; Countess  of  Annesley, 
5d. ; Henry  Irving,  6d. ; maximus.  3d.  each : princeps,  Is.  3d. ; 
major,  Is.  6d. : nobilis,  Is.  6d.  ; Bulter-and-eggs,  Is.  3d.  : Eggs- 
and-bacon,  2s. ; Codlius-and-cream,  3s.  6d. ; ornatus,  94  doz. 
Carnations,  grand  stuff : Reynolds  Hole,  64  ; Germania,  9d.  : 
Raby,  4d. : Alice  Ayres,  64  ; Malmaison,  6d. : Salisbury,  44. ; 
Redbraes,  4d  ;GloiredeNancy.44;Crimson Clove, 3d  : White 
Clove,  34,  car.  paid.— RICHES,  Florist,  Sanrty-lane.  Chester. 

WHITE  EVENING  PRIMROSE,  very  dwarf, 

V V spreading,  immeuse  blossoms,  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
all  hardy  flowers,  3 strong  plants,  Is.,  free.  Now  is  best  time  to 
plant.— JOHN  RAYNER,  Avenue,  Southampton. 

rfHE  CLIMBING  MAIDENHAIR  (Adlumia 

-L  cirrbosa).— Runs  30  feet  in  season,  exquisite  pale-green, 
finely  - divided  foliage,  innumerable  clusters  flesh  • coloured 
tubular  flowers,  quite  hardy,  grows  anywhere,  2 for  la.,  free. 

Now  is  best  time  to  plant — RAYNER,  as  above. I 

true.  — 


ST*; 


AWBERRIES.  — Guaranteed 


Exhibition  Onions,  100, 9d.  Splendid  Polyanthus,  18,  Is.,  tree. 
—Mrs.  K1ME,  Mareham-le-Fen,  Boston. 

show 
Muir, 
JAS. 


p AR  N AT  IONS  and  PICOTEES,  best  i 

w var  . 6a.  to  7s.  64  per  doz.  6 seifs,  including  Mrs. 
Germania,  La  Pearl,  Mrs.  R.  Hole,  for  3s.  6d.  - 
CAIRNS,  Bainbridge  Holme,  Sunderland. 


|\TEttT  BORDER  CARNATION  “ Merry 

■Lx  Andrew,  cream,  terra-cotta  striped,  of  which  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  F.R.H.S.,  writes “ Very  effective  and  unique. 
Strong-rooted  layers.  Is.  each:  Is.  6d.  pair  ; quotation  quan- 
tities. 12  leading  border  varieties,  plus  pair  above  gratis,  6s., 
free.  List  free.— GEO.  ANDREWS,  Oldfield,  Altrincham 
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No.  712. — VoL.  XIV.  Founded  by  W.  Robinsont  Author  of  “ The  English  Flower  Garden OCTOBER  29,  1892. 
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ROSES. 

SOME  USEFUL  LATE-FLOWERING 
ROSES. 

In  a well-managed  garden  there  are  generally  a 
few  Roses  in  bloom  at  this  period  of  the  year  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
flowers  come  merely  by  chance,  and  not  owing 
to  any  special  care  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator. 
True,  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
though  in  many  gardens  but  little  regard  is  paid 
to  keeping  up  a display  of  Roses  as  late  in  the 
autumn  as  possible.  Now,  this  is  by  no  means 
as  it  should  be.  Roses  of  all  kinds  are  always 
welcome,  particularly  at  this  period,  and  there- 
fore it  behoves  us  all  who  have  charge  of  gar- 
dens to  maintain  a continuous  supply  as  long  as 
possible.  Were  Tea  Roses  grown  in  quantity 
in  every  garden,  there  need  be  no  dearth  of 
bloom,  inasmuch  as  these  are  in  flower  from 
June  until  November.  Seldom  can  one  visit  a 
good  bed  of  Tea  Roses  in  the  autumn  with- 
out being  able  to  bring  away  a gathering  of 
fresh  blooms.  But,  unfortunately,  beds  of  Tea 
Roses  are  exceptions  in  English  gardens,  not 
the  rule.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Tea- 
scented  varieties  are  the  true  autumnal  Roses, 
and  for  that  reason  alone  should  be  extensively 
cultivated.  Among  the  strong-growing  kinds 
the  old  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  for  late  flowering.  At  the  present  moment 
it  is  blooming  profusely  in  many  gardens,  and 
will  continue  to  yield  a wealth  of  bloom  until 
November  is  well  advanced,  should  the  weather 
keep  favourable.  In  the  flower  gardens  at 
Wortley  Hall  there  is,  or  used  to  be,  two  beds 
of  this  grand  old  Rose,  and  I have  many  times 
seen  them  covered  with  blossoms  in  October. 
In  this  instance  the  plants  are  kept  dwarf,  the 
long  shoots  being  pegged  down  to  the  ground, 
and  they  seldom  fail  to  bloom  abundantly. 
The  trio  of 

Waltham  Climbers,  too,  in  their  differ- 
ent shades  of  crimson,  I have  also  seen 
flowering  profusely  during  the  autumn  months, 
and  these  may  advantageously  be  grown  for 
late  blooming  purposes.  Among  the  less  robust 
growing  Teas,  Homere  must  be  regarded  as  a 
most  useful  variety  dor  late  flowering.  It  is, 
moreover,  one  of  the  hardiest  of  Tea  Roses,  and 
should  be  given  a prominent  place  in  every 
collection.  Etendard  de  Jeanne  d’Arc  is 
another  very  free  autumnal  bloomer,  while  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Marie  Van  Houtte,  a 
charming  light-yellow  Rose.  Mme.  Lambard, 
too,  generally  produces  a good  supply  of  beau- 
tifully -tinted  flowers  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
as  also  do  Perle  des  Jardins,  Luciole,  Camoens, 
Francis§a  Kriiger,  and  Sappho.  The  last  named 
is  one  of  the  best  of  recent  introductions,  being 
vigorous  in  growth  and  very  free  blooming. 
The  flowers  are  large,  of  good  form,  and  of  a 
fawn  colour  suffused  with  rose.  There  are,  of 
course,  others  which  may  be  distinguished  ’for 
late  flowering,  but  those  mentioned  I have 
found  specially  good.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are 
still  regarded  by  some  as  be'ing  the  best 


autumnal  Roses,  but  I cannot  say  that  this 
agrees  with  my  experience.  Some  varieties, 
though,  are  better  for  this  purpose  than  others. 
Of  the  dark  kinds,  A.  K.  Williams  sometimes 
flowers  well  during  the  autumn,  especially  if 
the  shoots  are  cut  back  immediately  the  first 
flush  of  bloom  is  over  in  the  summer.  Charles 
Darwin  is  a very  good  late  flowering  Rose,  the 
flowers  being  of  a rich  crimson  colour  and  very 
attractive.  The  beautiful 

Duke  of  Albany,  too,  deserves  special 
mention  as  an  autumnal  Rose,  and  so  does  Ella 
Gordon,  a very  bright  coloured  variety.  Another 
good  late-flowering  kind  may  be  found  in 
Ferdinand  Chaffolte,  the  blooms  of  which  are  of 
a brilliant  red  colour.  Prosper  Laugier  and 
Beauty  of  Waltham  are  also  two  good  dark 
Roses  for  the  autumn,  and  of  the  light  coloured 
varieties  few  can  surpass  Duchess  of  Albany  for 
late  flowering.  The  blooms  of  the  latter  are 
silvery  pink,  after  the  style  of  the  well-known 
and  popular  La  France,  from  which  it  sported. 
Queen  of  Queens  is  another  good  pink  for 
autumnal  blooming,  and  in  a fine  autumn 
Captain  Christy,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and 
Baroness  Rothschild  are  usually  to  be  found 
laden  with  flowers.  Despite  the  popularity  of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Tea-scented  varie- 
ties, however,  they  can  scarcely  equal  the  China 
Roses  at  this  time  of  the  year,  so  far  as  making 
a show  in  the  garden  is  concerned.  The  China 
Roses  bloom  exceptionally  well  during  the 
autumn,  but,  so  far  as  I have  seen,  they  are 
very  scantily  grown.  Would  that  they  were 
more  frequently  seen  in  beds  in  gardens,  for  they 
are  justly  deserving  of  all  the  attention  that  it 
is  possible  to  give  them.  The  old  Crimson 
China  or  Sanguinea  is  as  good  as  any,  the  blooms 
being  of  a most  brilliant  colour  and  very  attrac- 
tive when  seen  in  a mass.  Two  other  capital 
kinds  are  Fabvier  and  Cramoisie-Sup^rieure,  and 
not  unfrequently  these  may  be  seen  carrying 
flowers  until  after  frost  has  set  in.  In  all  cases 
I have,  as  a rule,  found  the  own-root  Roses 
flower  best  in  the  autumn.  The  Bourbon  Rose 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  is  also  well  known  as 
an  autumnal  flowering  variety,  it  being  usually 
at  its  best  during  September.  C. 


2037.— Climbing  Roses  in  an  un- 
heated greenhouse.— For  a yellow  Rose 
you  will  find  nothing  to  surpass,  or  even  to  equal, 
Gloire  de  Dijon  under  the  conditions  specified. 
Never  mind  about  its  being  an  old  one  ; it  is  the 
finest  best  all-round  Rose  in  cultivation,  and  in 
an  unheated  structure,  if  sunny,  may  be  had  in 
bloom  for  nine  or  ten  months  at  least  out  of 
the  twelve.  For  a pink  you  may  have  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami  (salmony-rose),  Homere  (blush),  or 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  (carmine-rose).— B.  C.  R. 

2118 — Roses  in  a bed. — Maurice  Bernardin 
is  a very  double  Rose,  and  I expect  the  reason 
the  flower-buds  dropped  off  was  because  of  wet 
weather  rotting  them  at  the  base  before  they 
could  expand.  If  much  wet  weather  has  pre- 
vailed, or  heavy  dews,  I have  known  this  and 
similar  Roses  go  black  from  sunburn  during 
a few  bright  hours  following  the  wet.  If  it 
grows  well,  and  your  variety  is  true  to  name,  I 
should  continue  to  cultivate  it.  There  are  few 
better  Roses  than  Maurice  Bernardin  during  the 


majority  of  seasons.  Your  Marechal  Niel  is  not 
in  a happy  place,  seeing  that  your  position  is 
rather  exposed  to  cold  winds.  I would  recom- 
mend your  digging  it  up  and  finding  a wall  or 
fence  to  grow  it  against ; or  at  any  rate  placing 
it  in  a somewhat  sheltered  situation.  Cut  it 
back  hard  immediately  after  replanting,  and  then 
let  it  grow  at  will  all  next  summer.  Report 
the  result  to  Gardening,  and  I will  then 
endeavour  to  give  further  advice. — P.  U. 

The  Rose  you  mention,  Maurice 

Bernardin,  often  behaves  in  the  way  you 
describe.  The  buds  contain  so  many  petals  that 
the  plant  does  not  appear  to  have  sufficient 
strength  to  cause  them  to  expand.  It  is  an 
inherent  defect  which  you  are  not  likely  to  get 
rid  of  by  altered  conditions  of  management. 
Your  Marshal  Niel  would  not  flower  last  year, 
it  may  do  so  next  if  you  leave  the  growth  it 
has  made  unpruned  ; but  I cannot  hold  out 
much  hope  that  you  are  likely  to  be  satisfied 
with  it. — J.  C.  C. 

2127.— Hardiness  of  Tea  Roses.— I 

am  very  glad  to  read  your  query.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  find  one  with  such  a favourable  report 
when  the  majority  of  querists  are  more  or  less 
in  difficulties.  Replying  to  the  first  of  your 
questions,  it  will  depend  very  much  upon  what 
class  of  Roses  you  put  upon  your  fence  as  to 
how  many  would  be  wanted.  If  such  as 
Marechal  Niel,  W.  Allen  Richardson,  and 
others  of  like  growth,  six  feet  apart  will  be  none 
too  far.  But  if  you  use  such  as  Marie  Van 
Houtte  and  Madame  Lambard,  you  might 
plant  one  every  4 feet.  It  is  a hard  matter  to 
say  which  would  be  best  of  the  two.  The 
strong  climbers  would  flower  wonderfully 
free  early  in  the  season,  but  would  not 
produce  many  blossoms  after  the  first  annual 
crop.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  class  of  Rose 
would  bloom  equally  early,  and  continue  to 
flower  all  the  summer,  eventually  throwing  out 
many  blooms,  and  extending  the  season  until 
frost  cut  them  back.  I will,  however,  name 
five  grand  Roses  of  the  first  class,  and  follow 
these  with  even  more  good  ones  of  the  second 
type— Climbers  : W.  A.  Richardson,  L’Id&l, 
Reine,  M.  Henriette,  Bouquet  d’Or,  and 
Climbing  Niphetos.  Second  Class  : M.  Van 
Houtte,  Anna  Olivier,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
Madame  Lambard,  Sunset,  Rubens,  and  Dr. 
Grill.  Although  these  last  are  not  strictly 
climbers,  they  will  grow  quite  strong  enough 
for  a four-foot  fence,  and  will  also  provide  a 
good  variety  of  colours.  In  your  bed  of  dwarfs 

1 would  plant  three  rows  lengthwise  ; one  in 
the  centre,  and  the  other  two  about  6 inches  to 

2 inches  from  the  outside.  If  you  put  eight 
plants  in  a row,  that  will  bring  them  about 
18  inches  apart,  and  leave  a margin  for  the  ends. 
The  following  are  the  best  twenty-four  Roses  I 
can  advise  besides  those  you  already  name ; 
A.  K.  Williams,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  La 
France,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Captain  Christy, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Eclair, 
Marie  Finger,  Fisher  Holmes,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Heinrich  Schultheis,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Marie  Baumann,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Prince  Arthur,  Prince  C.  de 
Rohan,  Star  of  Waltham,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  V ictor  Hugo,  V iscountess  Folkestone, 
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Alfred  Colomb,  and  Dupuy  Jamain.  I have 
purposely  omitted  the  Teas  from  this  list,  but 
any  of  them,  except  the  very  strong  growers, 
would  do  well.  I should  plant  them  out,  in 
preference  to  potting,  in  your  frame.  Being 
span-roofed  you  will  not  be  able  to  use  the 
walls,  as  they  are  probably  not  high  enough.  I 
should  plant  them  about  the  same  distance 
apart  as  recommended  for  the  raised  bed  out-of- 
doors.  Although  you  propose  growing  the 
more  delicate  varieties  here — similar  to  Gomtesse 
de  Nadaillac— they  will  grow  quite  strong 
enough,  seeing  they  are  receiving  this  protection 
and  help.  The  only  protection  they  will  need 
will  be  the  lights  put  on  during  hard  weather. 
Pruning  should  be  carried  on  the  same  as  if  out- 
of-doors,  merely  doing  it  some  months  earlier. 
Start  the  plants  in  March,  and  keep  them 
growing  as  steadily  as  possible  I am  presuming 
your  frame  is  unheated.  Such  structures  grow 
the  more  delicate  Teas  to  perfection,  but  you 
must  keep  them  as  backward  as  possible,  merely 
giving  them  protection  from  unkind  weather. 
Mildew,  aphis,  &c.,  will  want  more  looking 
after  than  if  in  the  open.  Syringe  frequently, 
and  afford  air  on  all  mild  days.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  well  to  remove  the  lights  entirely  whenever 
suitable. — P.  U. 

2073.— Moving  Roses.— This  year  I moved  twenty- 
five  Boses  in  April  to  a new  garden.  The  growth  on  most 
of  the  plants  died  away,  but  after  a brief  pause  fresh 
growth  appeared,  and  I pruned  the  plants  in  June.  The 
Boses  flowered  well,  they  look  quite  healthy  now,  and  I 
did  not  lose  a single  plant. — C.  E.  M. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Keep  Mignonette  coming  into  bloom  in  alight  position 
as  near  to  the  glass  as  convenient.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
have  Mignonette  in  bloom  all  the  year  round  by  sowing  in 
succession.  As  soon  as  the  first  lot  is  fairly'  started  on  its 
way,  sow  again  ; 5-inch  or  6 inch  pots  are  best,  and  for 
winter  especially  mix  a little  old  mortar  rubbish  with  the 
soil.  If  the  points  of  weakly  plants  are  nipped  off,  though 
it  may'  delay  flowering  for  a time,  the  plants  will  fill  out  and 
strengthen,  and  the  ultimate  result  will  be  better.  Give 
weak  liquid-manure  occasionally'  after  the  spikes  appear. 
Vallotas  (Scarborough  Lilies)  as  they  go  out  of  flower  may 
betaken  to  another  house  to  complete  growth.  If  the 
plants  are  healthy  and  in  good  free  condition  at  the  root, 
they  do  not  require  annual  repotting.  I always  find  them 
do  best  if  specimens  of  considerable  size  are  required  to 
shift  them  on  as  required  without  division  or  disturbance 
of  the  roots  in  the  same  way  we  deal  with  the  Eucharis 
Lily.  When  I first  grew  this  plant,  now  many  years  ago, 
it  was  treated  as  a stove  plant ; now  it  is  found  to  be  one 
of  the  very  best  room  and  window  plants,  and.  is  frequently 
found  in  the  best  possible  condition  in  the  windows  of  the 
cottage.  In  repotting,  which  is  best  done  after  flowering, 
keep  the  bulbs  well  up,  and  drain  the  pots  well,  using 
turfy  soil  with  sand  enough  to  keep  it  open.  This  being 
an  evergreen,  bulbs  must  not  be  dried  off  altogether.  The 
best  way  to  ensure  the  flowering  of  every  bulb  is  to  give 
the  plants  a good  roasting  in  the  sunshine  in  a cold-frame 
with  the  lights  drawn  off  all  day  and  every  warm  night 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Where  there  is  a 
shallow  tank  or  pool  at  the  base  of  a. bit  of  rockery,  one  of 
the  plants  which  may  be  grown  in  it.  is  the  Water  Haw- 
thorn (Aponogeton  distachyon),  and  this  plant  is  very7  man- 
agable  in  any'  vessel  that  will  hold  water  ; it  will  be  in 
blossom  a good  part  of  the  autumn  and  the  winter.  Plants 
may  be  raised  from  seed  in  shallow  water  planted  in  pots 
of  soil,  and  will  form  an  interesting  object  in  the  smallest 
conservatory,  and  may  even  be  grown  in  the  window.  The 
name  Water  Hawthorn  is  derived  from  the  Hawthorn-like 
scent  of  the  blossoms.  Winter-flowering  Salvias,  including 
splendens,  Pitcheri,  &c.,  will  form  useful  groups  in  con- 
trast with  the  Chrysanthemums.  These  plants  are  very 
easily  grown.  Cuttings  rooted  in  February,  grown  on 
under  glass  till  June,  and  then  planted  out  in  the  open  air 
will,  with  a little  attention  in  pinching  in  during  summer, 
make  plants  large  enough  for  12-inch  pots  in  autumn,  and 
if  lifted  carefully  will  scaroely  feel  any  eheck  Tree-Car- 
nations must  now  be  placed  in  a light  position.  Where 
many  cut-flowers  are  required,  these  plants  if  grown 
in  quantity  are  worth  a house  to  themselves,  and  will 
require  a temperature  of  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  Liquid- 
manure  may  be  given  occasionally. 

Stove. 

Keep  Gardenias,  Eucharis,  and  Ixoras  at  the  warm  end 
if  there  is  any  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  house. 
Everybody  nowadays  grows  a few  Orchids  in  the  stove, 
and  among  the  most  useful  are  Dendrobiums,  especially 
nobiiis,  which  is  one  of  the  best  Orchids  to  grow  in  quan- 
tity for  winter  blooming.  These  will  now  be  showing  the 
flower-buds  where  the  pseudo  bulbs  have  been  well 
ripened.  This  ripening  process  is  generally  carried  out  by' 
a removal  after  the  growth  is  completed  to  a drier  house 
in  summer,  with  a free  exposure  to  air  and  sunshine,  and 
a reduction  of  the  water  supply.  When  taken  back  to  the 
stove  the  syringe  should  be  used  freely,  and  a little  weak 
liquid-manure  may  be  given  with  advantage  as  soon  as  the 
bulls  appear  up  the  sides  of  the  stems.  Liquid-manure  in 
a weak,  clear  state  may  also  be  given  to  Cypripediums, 
Oalanthes,  and  other  Orchids  which  are  getting  into  con- 
dition to  produce  their  beautiful  blossoms.  The  reason 
why  many  amateurs  fail  in  Orchid  culture  is  in  using  im- 
proper pots  and  potting  materials  laoking  in  porosity. 
Proper  Orchid  pots  are  freely  provided  with  holes  not  only 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  " may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


in  the  bottom,  but  also  in  the  Bides  for  the  escape  of  sur- 
plus moisture,  and  Orchids  must  not  be  potted  in  soil  likely 
to  become  close  and  sour.  The  best  fibry  peat,  with  fresh 
Sphagnum,  some  lumps  of  charcoal,  and  broken  crocks, 
should  form  the  chief  materials  for  the  roots  of  Orchids  to 
work  in,  whether  grown  in  pots  or  baskets.  These  mate- 
rials in  due  proportions  should  be  pressed  down  firmly 
enough  for  the  roots  to  get  a fairly  firm  grip,  and  over  all 
place  a layer  of  chopped  Sphagnum.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  pot  Orchids  which  are  coming  into  blossom,  but  they 
may'  be  top-dressed  with  rough  peat  and  Sphagnum  with 
much  advantage. 

Pern-house. 

The  kinds  of  Ferns  most  in  demand  for  house  decoration 
are  Adiantums  and  Pterises.  These  may  be  easily  grown 
in  a moderate  temperature— 65  degs.  need  not  be  exceeded 
—and  for  cutting  purposes  the  plants  should  not  be  far 
from  the  glass.  Most  of  the  Adiantums,  Pterises,  Poly- 
podium aureum,  Lomaria gibba,  and  Cyrtomium  falcatum, 
another  very  hardy  Fern,  reproduce  themselves  freely 
from  seed,  and  usually  seedlings  spring  up  in  all  directions 
in  pots,  baskets,  and  borders.  I have  had  seedling  Ferns 
grow  very  freely  in  Orchid  pots  suspended  from  the  roof, 
the  spores  having  been  carried  up  by  the  motion  of  the 
atmosphere  when  the  front  ventilators  were  open  on  sunny 
days.  Ferns  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dust  dry,  nor 
yet  should  the  soil  be  watered  so  as  to  get  sour.  The  com- 
mon Ferns  grown  for  cutting  will  do  best  in  good  loam. 

Keeping  Bedding-plants. 

“ Geraniums  ” just  lifted  should,  where  possible,  have  a 
little  fire-heat  to  get  the  roots  into  action.  Booted  cut- 
tings which  are  established  will  keep  very  well  in  a cool- 
house  if  there  is  the  means  of  keeping  out  frost.  Keep 
free  from  dead  leaves,  and  give  only  just  as  much  water  as 
will  keep  the  growth  in  a fresh  condition.  Very  little  water 
will  be  required  during  winter  where  the  fire-heat  is  only 
used  to  keep  out  frost,  and  that  little  should  be  given  on 
the  mornings  of  fine  days  only,  and  should  not  be  thrown 
carelessly  about  the  floor  or  borders  of  the  house. 

Window  Gardening. 

Some  of  the  most  useful  shrubs  for  balconies  and  outside 
decoration  generally  are  the  Evergreen  Euonymus  and 
the  different  forms  of  Aucuba.  The  tree  or  bush  Ivies 
when  they  become  better  known  will,  I think,  be  more 
sought  after  for  this  work  ; they  are  both  hardy  and  orna- 
mental. They  may  be  had  trained  as  standards  to  orna- 
ment the  forecourt  in  pots  or  tubs.  Some  of  the  cheap 
Conifers,  such  as  the  Silver  Firs,  Spruces,  &c.,  may  be 
potted  or  tubbed  to  stand  about  outside  in  winter  to  im- 
part character  and  give  the  place  a warmer  and  more  fur- 
nished appearance.  I am  thinking  now  of  those  dwellings 
which  are  without  gardens,  the  occupiers  of  which  like  to 
see  something  green  about  their  doors  and  windows.  In 
summer  the  tubs  and  pots  may  be  filled  with  flowering 
are  plants.  I know  several  places  where  Chrysanthemums 
is  grown  in  large  tubs  to  stand  about  the  entrance,  and 
some  also  are  effectively  placed  inside  the  house.  Well- 
grown  Chrysanthemums  will  last  a long  tinre  inside  the 
hall  or  on  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  The  bulbs 
that  were  potted  and  placed  in  the  cellar  to  make  roots 
may  now  be  brought  to  a lighter  position  ; not  full  in  the 
window  at  first,  as  the  plants  from  a dark  place  should  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  light.  Except  the  plants  in  rooms 
or  windows  are  very  full  of  roots,  they  will  not  require 
water  oftener  than  two  or  three  times  a week. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Roses  may  be  planted  now,  both  dwarfs  and  standards. 
Make  the  soil  lighter  for  Teas.  The  beds  for  Boses  should 
be  deep  and  well-drained.  Do  not  forget  that  clay  is  an 
excellent  manure  for  verv  light  soil.  Good  results  have  been 
obtained  on  light  gravelly  soil  by  placing  a layer  of  clay  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  2 feet  or  so  below  the  surface.  As 
regards  manures,  use  the  best  available,  for  light  soils. 
Cow-manure  is  the  best,  next  comes  that  from  the  pig, 
whilst  stable-manure  is  always  valuable  for  heavy  land. 
Before  planting  Dwarf  Boses  or  Standards  examine  the 
stocks  carefully,  especially  round  the  collars,  and  remove 
all  buds.  To  a great  extent  this  will  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  suckers  later  on.  When  planting  Dwarf  Boses, 
whether  on  the  Brier  or  on  the  Manetti,  especially  the 
latter,  always  bury  the  stook,  and  this  will  ultimately  lead 
to  the  plants  producing  a second  set  of  roots  above  the 
junction.  Briers  for  budding  should  be  purchased  and 
planted  at  once,  and  cuttings  of  both  Briers  and  Manettis 
maybe  made  now,  and  laid  in  till  there  is  time  to  set  them 
out  in  rows.  By  making  them  thus  early  there  will  be 
fewer  failures,  as  the  work  of  callusing  will  begin  as  soon 
as  the  cut  surface  comes  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and  the 
process  of  rooting  at  this  season  is  always  a slow  one.  Clear 
off  the  beds  of  summer  flowers,  manure  and  dig  the  land, 
and  plant  bulbs,  Violas,  and  other  spring-flowering  plants, 
or  If  some  winter  effect  isdesired,  itcan  easily  be  obtained 
by  usin  ' dwarf  shrubs,  Tiee  Ivies,  Gold  and  Silver  Hollies, 
&o.  Choice  Pansies  may  be  planted  now  in  well-prepared 
beds.  Cuttings  also  may  be  put  in  for  spring  planting. 
Herbaceous  plants,  especially  the  summer-flowering  things, 
may  be  divided.  Those  which  flower  in  autumn  will  be  as 
well  left  till  spring. 

Fruit  Garden. 

All  outside  Vine-borders,  if  the  Grapes  are  to  be  kept  on 
the  Vines,  should  be  sheltered  from  heavy  rains.  Sheets  of 
corrugated  iron  are  the  cheapest  and  best  covers,  and 
when  not  in  use  on  the  borders  some  other  useful  work 
may  perhaps  be  found  for  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  will 
not  occupy  much  space  to  store.  It  is  a good  plan  to  place 
a layer  of  long  litter  or  tree-leaves  beneath  the  covers. 
The  borders  of  early  vineries  should  be  sheltered  in  a simi- 
lar manner.  Cuttings  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  may- 
be taken  off  the  bushes  any  time  now,  and  laid  in  to  be  pre- 
pared for  planting  when  there  comes  a wet  day.  Get  them 
as  len"  and  strong  as  possible.  Continue  the  root  pruning 
of  fruit-trees.  Young  trees  will  be  better  lifted  and  re- 
planted with  the  roots  near  the  surface.  All  young  trees 
should  be  replanted  the  third  year  after  planting.  It  does 
not  take  much  time,  and  it  places  the  roots  in  a better 
position  to  support  a bearing  tree,  and,  in  fact,  bungs  the 
tree  into  fruitful  condition  several  years  earlier,  r igs  which 
have  been  making  too  much  wood  may  have  the  roots  lifted 
and  some  lime  rubble  or  builders'  rubbish  rammed  into  the 
border,  and  the  space  above  filled  in  with  good  loam, 
opened  up  with  wood-ashes  and  old  plaster,  and  a few  bits 
of  brick  mortar  mixed  with  the  compost  will  do  no  harm. 


Peaches  on  walls  may  be  lifted  now  if  not  in  good  condi- 
tion. More  of  this  work  may  be  done  with  advantage.  It 
is  a good  plan  to  introduce  a few  young  trees  occasionally, 
and  get  them  into  bearing  for  walls  or  espaliers,  so  that  if 
a tree  on  any  wall  wears  out  there  is  always  another  one 
in  a bearing  state  ready  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  Continue 
to  gather  fruit  as  it  ripens.  The  weather  lately  has  been 
almost  too  wet  for  this  work. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Asparagus  may  be  forced  now  if  it  should  be  required 
early.  Of  course,  none  but  the  strongest  roots  will  be 
lifted  for  early  forcing.  There  are  several  ways  of  forcing 
Asparagus,  the  old-fashioned  hot-bed  still  being  as  good 
as  any,  the  only  drawback  being  the  destruction  of  the 
roots.  The  young  plants  raised  specially  for  forcing,  and 
which  have  never  been  cut  from,  are  the  best  for  early 
work,  as  they  are  more  excitable,  and  yield  to  a lower 
temperature,  or,  at  any  rate,  a fairly  brisk  temperature 
will  start  the  grass  very  speedily.  Take  up  Beet  and 
Carrots,  and  store  them  away  so  as  to  be  easily  got  at  in 
case  of  frost.  Take  up  a part  of  the  stock  of  roots  of 
Chioory  ; they  will  come  in  useful  by-and-bye  should  any- 
thing befall  the  Lettuce  or  Endive.  Small  salads,  such  as 
Mustard  and  Cress,  should  be  sown  under  glass  now.  Take 
up  the  Lettuces,  or  most  of  them  which  are  full  grown,  and 
plant  thickly  in  pits  or  frames.  Full-grown  Lettuces  will 
not  stand  much  frost,  but  for  the  present  a light  covering 
of  dry  Fern,  or  a canvas  or  mat  covering  will  suffice,  and 
these  latter  expedients  may  be  used  quickly  should  a sud- 
den necessity  arise.  Get  all  late  Celery  earthed  up  as  soon 
as  possible,  or  when  the  soil  is  in  suitable  condition.  If 
any  more  Tomatoes  are  on  the  outside  plants  gather  them 
without  delay  ; even  small  Tomatoes  may  be  useful  for 
pickling  or  jam  purposes.  In  well-cultivated  kitchen 
gardens  there  is  not  now,  as  a rule,  much  vacant  ground  ; 
but  what  little  there  is  may  be  trenched  as  opportunity 
offers.  Keep  beds  of  Onions  and  Spinach  free  from  weeds. 
Cucumbers  must  be  kept  moving  on  steadily,  and  not  be 
overcropped.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Repeated  touches  of  frost  have  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
outdoor  garden  in  many  places  ; but  town  gardens  are,  as 
a rule,  comparatively  sheltered,  and  their  occupants  often 
remain  untouched  for  some  time  after  those  in  more  ex- 
posed localities  have  been  cut  off.  Still,  Dahlias,  Begonias, 
and  others  of  a tender  nature  cannot  oe  expected  to 
last  much  longer,  and  as  soon  as  the  foliage  has  become 
fairly  blackened  the  tops  should  be  cut  away,  and  the 
roots  lilted,  laid  out  to  dry  for  a few  days,  and  then  stored 
away  in  some  frost-proof  place.  A cellar  is  one  of  the  best 
of  storages  for  everything  of  this  kind  ; but  if  very  damp 
the  roots  may  decay,  while  if  too  dry  they  will  shrivel. 
The  tubers  of  Begonias  are  more  sensitive  to  frost  than 
many  imagine,  and  I have  known  thousands  lost  simply 
by  leaving  them  out  in  the  beds  a few  days  too  late. 
When  thoroughly  dry  and  the  skins  set,  they  are  not  nearly 
so  tender  as  directly  after  the  growth  has  been  checked  by 
frost ; but  should  anything  prevent  the  tubers  being  taken 
up  and  stored  in  good  time,  a good  layer  of  dry  litter  or 
straw  should  be  laid  over  the  beds.  Dahlias  need  some- 
what similar  care,  but  these  appear  to  be  somewhat 
hardier  than  the  last.  Both,  however,  will  generally  sur- 
vive an  average  English  winter— at  least,  where  the  Eoil  is 
light  and  well  drained,  and  the  position  slightly  sheltered, 
if  left  in  the  ground  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  9 inches 
or  10  inches  with  dry  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  before  there 
has  been  enough  frost  to  penetrate  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Salvia  patens  is,  at  least,  equally  hardy,  but 
beautiful  as  this  fine  old  plant  is,  I have  never  been  able 
to  do  much  with  it  where  there  was  much  smoke  about  on 
account  of  the  way  the  blossoms  persist  in  dropping 
directly,  or  even  before,  they  expand.  The  Marvel  of  Peru 
is  another  most  useful  tuberous-rooted  plant,  now  sadly- 
neglected,  that  does  so  well  in  towns  that  every-  urban 
garden  ought  to  contain  a few  examples.  Lift  and  store 
the  roots  now  in  the  same  way  as  Dahlias.  The  roots  of 
Lobelias  of  the  fulgens  class  had  better  be  now  taken  up 
with  plenty  of  earth,  packed  roughly  in  pots  or  boxes,  and 
removed  to  a cool  but  frost-proof  house,  pit,  or  shed  for 
the  winter.  Outdoor  Chrysanthemums  are  now  very  gay 
and  useful,  especially  on  warm  sunny  borders  and  in  shel- 
tered nooks.  I find  those  with  flowers  of  moderate  size 
and  whose  petals  reflex  more  or  less,  including  most  of  the 
larger  or  hybrid  Pompones,  superior  for  outside  work  to 
any-  others,  though  some  of  the  earlier  large-flowering 
varieties,  both  incurved  and  Japanese,  frequently  bloom 
well  when  planted  at  the  foot  of  and  trained  to  a wall  like 
a creeper.  Forward  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  should  be 
potted  off  singly,  but  use  comparatively  large  sizes.  The 
smaller  seedlings  will  winter  best  in  boxes.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK, 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  October  29 th 
to  November  5th. 

Moved  a few  early-flowering  Rhododendrons  showing 
buds  to  a house  where  there  is  a little  warmth.  They  will 
not  require  much  forcing  to  come  into  bloom  by  the  time 
the  Chry  santhemums  are  going  off.  Still  further  reduced 
climbers  in  the  conservatory.  Such  things  as  Passion- 
flowers will  bear  a good  deal  of  cutting  back  now.  Moved  in 
more  Chrysanthemums,  and  cleared  out  more  Fuchsias, 
&c.  In  the  conservatory  every  plant  should  be  effective 
either  in  leaf  or  blossom,  and  when  the  flowers  fade  or  the 
leaves  lose  colour  the  time  for  removal  has  come.  More 
care  is  used  in  watering  now  so  as  not  to  spill  water 
needlessly  ; the  work  being  done  in  the  morning,  and 
everything  cleaned  away  before  the  house  is  used  by  the 
family.  Care  is  taken  not  to  create  a dust  in  sweeping  up, 
&c.  The  dust  from  stone  floors  is  specially  hurtful  to 
foliage  when  permitted  to  settle  on  the  plants.  Planted 
French  Beans  in  pots,  and  started  them  in  a forcing-house. 
Potted  Lily  of  the  Valiev  and  placed  in  the  Mushroom-house 
till  the  crowns  show  signs  of  starting.  Took  up  Cauli- 
flowers turning  in,  and  planted  them  thickly-  in  deep  pit  ; 
some  of  the  bottom  leaves  were  removed  to  permit  of  the 
plants  goiDg  closer  together,  as  the  space  is  valuable. 
Moved  a lot  of  large  Arum  Lilies  to  a warm-house.  1 
want  the  flowers  at  Christmas  for  church  and  other 
decorations.  My  Arums  have  all  been  planted  out  this 
summer,  and  I think  I never  had  them  stronger  or  more 
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promising.  They  were  all  potted  up  before  the  middle  of 
September,  and  are  now  well  established.  Commenced 
planting  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  If  I have  planting 
to  do  1 never  wait  for  the  last  leaf  to  fall,  as  anything  may 
be  safely  moved  by  the  end  of  October,  and  of  late  years 
the  frost  has  interfered  with  winter  planting,  and  spring 
work  is  not  so  satisfactory.  Cot  out  the  first  batch  of 
Standard  Briers  for  next  year’s  planting.  It  is  important 
that  these  be  planted  early  in  the  season,  as  many  of  them 
are  deficient  in  roofs,  and  if  left  till  late  in  the  season  most 
of  those  would  fail.  It  is  a special  injunction  that  all 
dormant  buds  be  diligently  sought  for  at  the  base  of  the 
Btem  and  removed.  The  same  course  is  adopted  with 
dwarf  Briers  and  Manettis,  and  much  annoyance  is  saved 
thereby  later  on.  The  land  for  Briers,  both  Dwarf  and 
Standard,  is  always  well  manured,  and  the  rows  are  far 
enough  apart  to  permit  of  free  access  between.  In  the 
oase  of  Standards,  long  rods  are  passed  along  the  top  of  the 
Briers  to  afford  means  of  support,  and  to  which  the  tops 
of  all  are  secured.  Sowed  seeds  of  Lobelias  for  next 
spring  bedding.  The  pans  are  placed  on  a Bhelf  in  a green- 
house ; the  seeds  grow  vigorously,  and  plants  are  large 
enough  to  pot  off  in  .January  or  early  in  February.  This  is  a 
far  better  way  of  raising  them  than  delay  ing  the  sowing  till 
spring,  and  then  rushing  them  on  in  heat.  Seedlings 
carefully  selected  from  a good  strain  will  come  true 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  Sowed  Rhodanthe 
Manglesi  for  early  blooming  ; the  plants  during  winter  will 
be  kept  on  a shelf  near  the  glass,  where  there  is  warmth 
enough  for  steady  progress.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Virginian 
Creepers,  Honeysuckles,  and  white  and  yellow  Jasmines. 
The  cuttings  are  strong  selected  shoots,  cut  into  lengths  of 
S inches,  and  are  planted  firmly  in  a sheltered  border. 
Veitch’s  Virginian  Creeper  I generally  strike  from  the  young 
wood  in  heat  in  spring.  This  is  sometimes  raised  from  seeds, 
but  the  seedlings  are  notalways  reliable.  Planted  a group 
of  the  Australian  Pine  on  a knoll  as  a blind  and  to  afford 
so  me  shelter.  This  Pine  takes  a little  time  to  get  estab- 
lished, but  when  once  fairly  on  its  legs  it  is  very  hardy 
and  grows  vigorously.  Very  few  nurserymen  transplant 
this  often  enough  to  move  safely. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

2088.— Gutting  Pampas  Grass.— The 

plumes  should  be  cut  before  they  are  quite  ex- 
panded, and  then  be  taken  into  a warm  room 
and  hung  up,  where  they  will  expand  freely. 
If  left  on  the  plants  until  they  are  fully  ex- 
panded they  become  dirty,  and  when  taken 
into  the  house  they  do  not  improve,  and  are 
very  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  silky  softness  of 
the  plumes  cut  before  they  are  fully  developed. 
— J.  D.  E. 

The  correct  date  for  cutting  the  plumes  of  Pampas 

Grass  varies  with  the  season  and  locality.  But  to  have 
them  in  good  condition  they  should  be  cut  just  before 
they  are  fully  out.— E.  H. 

2091.— Moving  Lilies  of  the  Valley.— 

These  may  be  removed  at  any  time  after 
the  leaves  die  down  in  the  autumn  until  the 
plants  start  into  growth  in  the  spring.  The 
best  time  to  do  the  work  is  in  the  autumn.  I 
have  had  experience  with  them  in  all  positions, 
in  light  and  in  heavy  soil,  and  cannot  say  that 
under  any  conditions  they  have  not  done  well  ; 
but  I believe  they  do  best  in  a partially  shaded 
place,  and  in  moderately  light  loam.  The  best 
I ever  had  was  where  they  got  very  little  sun 
indeed,  and  in  a compost  of  two  parts  loam  to 
one  of  good  peat,  as  made  up  for  hardy  Ferns. — 
J.  D.  E. 

They  may  be  moved  any  time  when  the  buds  are 

dormant.  I have  generally  had  them  do  as  well  when 
moved  just  before  the  buds  begin  to  move  as  any  time,  or, 
say,  early  in  March.— E.  H. 

These  should  be  transplanted  as  soon  as  the  flowers 

are  over,  or  else  in  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  die  down 
—that  is,  supposing  good  masses  or  “clumps”  can  be  re- 
moved. They  succeed  best  in  a moist  and  half  shaded 
position,  such  as  in  the  shade  of  tall  trees,  but  not  in  dense 
gloom.— B.  C.  R. 

2099.— Carnation  cuttings.— The  Carna- 
tions would  certainly  do  badly  if  potted  up  and 
placed  in  the  room  of  a dwelling-house,  no 
matter  how  sunny  the  window  might  be.  Plant 
them  firmly  in  good  soil  out-of-doors.  The  Car- 
nation is  a perfectly  hardy  plant,  and  will 
stand  the  winter  anywhere  if  the  soil  is  well 
drained  and  in  wet  places.  The  soil  ought  to 
be  raised  6 inches  above  the  ground  to  prevent 
water  from  standing  round  the  necks  of  the 
plants.  I am  now  planting  out  my  Carna- 
tions, and  may  still  have  some  to  plant  out  as 
late  as  the  second  week  in  November.  I had 
a grand  show  from  plants  set  out  in  November 
last  year. — J.  D.  E. 

Unless  your  aspect  is  very  bleak,  the  cuttings 
ought  to  do  well  without  any  protection.  You  will  have 
to  look  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  the  worms  do  not 
lift  the  cuttings  out  of  the  ground  so  as  to  expose  the 
young  roots  to  sharp  frosts.  If  your  garden  is  much  ex- 
posed to  cold  winds,  the  protection  of  a handlight  will  be 
advisable.— A.  G.  Butler. 

2091.— White  Poppy  for  cutting.— 

The  best  White  Poppy  for  cutting  is  Snow 
Wreath.  This  is  a comparatively  new  double 
kind,  and  produces  large  heads  of  flowers  of  the 
purest  pearly-white,  with  the  petals  beautifully 


fimbriated.  Seed  of  this  variety  was  recently 
advertised  in  the  Garden  or  Gardening  for 
present  sowing,  which,  for  flowering  early  next 
season,  would  no  doubt  be  proper  ; but  I did 
not  sow  the  seed  this  year  until  early  in  April, 
and  the  plants  bloomed  grandly  in  August  and 
onwards. — J.  C.  C. 


FLAME-FLOWER  OR  TORCH  LILY 
(KNIPHOFIA  ALOIDES). 

This  plant,  generally  known  even  now  in  many 
gardens  as  Tritoma  Uvaria,  is  perhaps  the 
oldest,  and  still  one  of  the  very  best  of  this  fine 
genus.  It  is  the  Flame-flower  of  old  English 
cottage  gardens,  an  extremely  valuable  plant, 
and  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  brilliant  of 
autumn  Lily-worts.  It  is  an  excellent  border 
plant,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  soils  and  condi- 
tions, and  few  plants  are  better  adapted  for 
picturesque  grouping  in  the  wild  garden,  where, 
with  a fairly  open  space  and  deep  rich  soil,  it 
forms  large  and  very  handsome  groups.  It  is 
the  most  valuable  of  the  known  species,  perhaps 
as  much  as  70  per  cent,  of  the  garden  forms 
being  traceable  to  this  K.  aloides,  either  as  seed- 
lings or  hybrids.  It  is  a native  of  the  Cape. 
The  variety  prfecox,  discovered  and  introduced 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  flowers  much  earlier  than  any 


K.  Uvaria,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  amongst 
the  grandest  and  most  striking  of  autumn- 
ilowering  plants.  We  do  not  see  the  Kniphofias 
so  often  in  the  Crass,  in  the  wild  garden,  or  by 
the  woodland  walks  as  they  ought  to  be.  Large 
irregular  groups  in  the  more  open,  exposed  spots 
give  a very  brilliant  effect  in  autumn,  and  they 
require  no  attention  further  than  an  occasional 
top-dressing  of  rich  soil  or  well-rotted  manure. 
Many  of  the  species  and  varieties  have  suffered 
very  much  during  the  last  two  winters  from 
frost  and  damp,  the  latter  more  particularly, 
but  this  may  be  averted  by  a covering  of  dry 
leaves  when  the  foliage  begins  to  yellow  in 
autumn.  They  are  readily  increased  by  division, 
by  offsets  and  by  seeds,  the  latter  giving  most 
curious  results  and  many  good  varieties.  Once 
well  planted  in  bold  groups,  in  good  loamy  soil, 
Kniphofias  form  the  most  effective  masses  of 
colour,  and  their  effect  is  visible  at  long  distances, 
so  that  they  are  plants  of  much  value  to  the 
landscape  gardener,  who  may  use  them  on  lawns, 
or  wood  margins,  on  banks,  and  near  water, 
either  alone  or  along  with  other  vigorous  plants, 
such  as  Spineas,  Helianthuses  of  the  perennial 
kind,  Pampas  Grass,  Arundo,  or  the  Giant 
Knotweeds,  such  as  Polygonum  sachalinense 
and  P.’Sieboldi.  A bold  group  of  these  flowers 
backed Vir  partly  surrounded  by  Bamboos,  such 
"as  the  daik-leaved  free-growing  B. 
Metake,  is  a sight  in  October  not 
readily  to  be  forgotten.  They  are  very 
fond  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  a good 
watering  with  weak  manure-water  is 
of  great  service  just  as  their  flower- 
spikes  appear  in  August  or  September. 


Kniphofia  aloides  var.  grandis. 


other  form  of  K.  aloides,  being  in  full  perfection 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May.  The  leaves 
are  broader  than  those  of  the  type,  not  glaucous, 
the  raceme  shorter,  and  the  stem  only  about 
half  as  long  as  the  leaves  The  flowers,  with 
the  stamens  not  protruding,  are  bright-red, 
passing  into  yellow  tinged  red  when  older. 
The  variety  nobilis,  which  is  very  near,  if  not 
similar,  to  grandis  (here  figured),  is  a very  robust 
and  noble  plant.  The  leaves  are  more  distinctly 
serrated  and  deeper  keeled.  The  flowering 
stem  is  from  5 feet  to  8 feet  in  height.  The 
flowers  vary  from  scarlet  to  orange-scarlet, 
anthers  prominent.  It  blooms  from  the  begin- 
ning of  August  to  September.  The  variety 
serotina  or  chloroleuca  blooms  a month  or  so 
after  all  the  other  forms  are  over ; the  flowers 
are  greenish-yellow  only  occasionally  tinged  with 
red.  The  var.  Saundersi  has  bright-green  leaves 
and  very  rich  orange-scarlet  flowers ; var. 
longiscapa  has  very  long  flower-heads  and  is  a 
most  desirable  form ; var.  maxima  globosa, 
earlier  than  maxima,  with  globose  heads  of 
yellow  and  red  flowers  ; var.  glaucescens,  large 
spikes  of  vermilion-scarlet  flowers  shading  to 
orange.  This  is  a free-flowering  plant,  and  one 
of  the  very  best  in  heavy  rich  soil.  There  are 
many  more  forms  to  be  found  in  gar- 
dens, having  been  raised  in  recent  years. 
Most  of  these  are  distinct  and  good. 
The  Kniphofias,  especially  the  forms  of 


2044.— Sowing  Grass-seeds.— 

From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  first 
week  in  May  is  the  best  time  for  sowing 
— the  earlier  the  better.  The  soil  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  at  once,  drained 
if  at  all  necessary,  and  thrown  up  into 
rough  trenches  to  expose  it  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  action  of  frost  during 
winter  ; then  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits  next  March  level  down,  and 
recollect  that  a fine  friable  surface  con- 
duces more  than  anything  else  to  the 
success  of  the  seed  sown.  Therefore,  in 
preparing  the  seed-bed  there  must  be 
diligent  use  of  rake  and  roller.  Re- 
peated raking  of  the  surface  should  be 
followed  by  the  roller  each  time  in  a 
different  direction.  Top  - dress  the 
ground  either  with  well-rotted  stable- 
manure  or  with  a mixture  of  artificial 
manure  consisting  of  one  part  bone- 
dust,  one  part  Peruvian  guano  or  other 
highly  concentrated  manure,  and  two 
parts  superphosphate  of  lime  ; of  this 
your  ground  will  require  about  5 stone. 
Aft  er  top-dressing  with  artificial  manure, 
leave  the  ground  for  a week  or  ten  days 
before  sowing  the  seed.  Y"ou  will  re- 
quire 1 Jib.  best  lawn  Grass-seeds  for  the 
space  you  mention,  which  you  ought  to  get  from 
a first-class  house,  and  do  not  grudge  paying  the 
very  best  price  ; and  if  you  are  willing  to  spend 
an  extra  half-pound  of  seed  it  will  repay  you  for 
doing  so  by  more  rapid  clothing  of  the  ground 
and  finer  quality  of  herbage.  Then  attend  to 
your  plot  so  that  it  does  not  suffer  from  weather 
or  weeds,  and  immediately  the  young  plant  is 
high  enough  cut  it  with  the  scythe,  which  is 
better  than  the  machine,  for  a time  ; then  the 
more  frequently  you  cut  and  roll  afterwards  the 
sooner  will  you  establish  a close  sward  of  Grass 
worth  looking  at. — R.  H. 

2109.— Crops  on  sand-hills.— The  Ta- 
marix  is  the  most  likely  plant  to  get  established 
on  the  sand-hills  of  which  you  speak.  It  is 
much  grown  by  the  seaside,  and  will  endure 
wind  and  drought  better  than  anything  else  I 
know.  However,  if  the  hills  are  composed 
wholly  of  sand  you  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
getting  anything  established  on  them.  You 
cannot  do  better  than  make  experiments  with 
different  plants  for  a year  or  two.  Try  the 
Tamarix  in  one  place,  the  English  Gorse  in 
another,  and  the  common  Rhododendron  ponti- 
cum  in  another.  You  may  also  venture  with 
the  Pampas  Grass  on  a limited  scale.  Not  know- 
ing anything  of  the  character  of  the  soil  further 
than  what  you  mention,  the  only  trees  I can 
suggest  for  planting  aretheBeech  and  Hornbeam. 
They  are  worth  a trial.  In  every  case  the  plants 
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must  be  well  rooted,  and  high  enough  so  that 
they  will  not  be  buried  by  the  sand  that  is  likely 
to  be  swept  over  them  by  the  wind.  Plants 
2 feet  high  are  about  the  height,  and  they  should 
have  their  roots  placed  6 inches  under  the  sur- 
face, or  they  will  be  blown  down  on  their  sides. 
The  rabbits  you  will  find  a great  nuisance.  You 
had  better  set  out  the  plants  in  groups  and  pro- 
tect them  with  wire-netting  buried  6 inches  in 
the  ground,  or  they  will  burrow  under  it. — 

— J.  C.  C. 

2122. — Planting  beds. — You  can  certainly 
plant  the  three  long  beds  with  bulbs,  and  if  the 
colours  are  nicely  contrasted,  and  the  whole 
arranged  so  as  to  be  in  bloom  at  once,  the  effect 
will  be  very  good.  A carpeting  of  Violas  will 
also  look  well,  and  do  away  with  much  of  the 
bare  appearance  of  the  beds  through  the  winter  ; 
but  you  must  plant  these  between  the  rows  of 
bulbs,  and  not  over  them.  I do  not  think  Polyan- 
thuses would  go  well  with  bulbs,  but  Aubrietias, 
Alyssum,  Silenes,  and  some  others  make  an  excel- 
lent groundwork.  In  the  large  bed  you  might  put 
a group  of  neat  evergreen  shrubs  in  the  centre, 
and  fill  up  the  rest  with  various  spring-flowering 
plants,  dotted  over  with  Hyacinths,  &c. — 
B.  C.  R. 

2093.— Plantains  in  a lawn.— I always 
take  out  Plantains  whenever  I see  them  ; but 
the  best  time  is  now  and  onwards  to  the  spring, 
as  the  ground  is  usually  softer,  and  the  roots 
pull  out  with  more  freedom.  Sulphuric  acid 
will  kill  Plantains,  if  dropped  in  the  centre  of 
the  crown  of  leaves  ; or  if  the  leaves  are  cut  off 
and  the  acid  is  dropped  on  the  amputated  roots 
the  effect  will  be  greater  and  more  speedy.  But 
a great  (leal  of  patience  and  perseverance  is  re- 
quired.— E.  H. 

2090.— Hardy  plants  for  show.— Any- 
one wishing  to  allow  a dozen  hardies  should  grow 
more  than  that  number  to  have  the  requisite 
power  of  selection.  The  following  are  all  good  : 
Alstrcemeria  aurea,  Anthericum  liliastrum 
major,  Delphiniums  in  variety,  Gaillardia  grandi- 
flora  maxima,  Iceland  Poppies,  Lilies  in  variety, 
Achillea  Ptarmica  plena,  Campanula  persicifolia 
alba-plena,  Centaurea  montana  (white  and  red — 
the  red  throws  the  finest  flowers),  Chrysanthe- 
mum leucanthemum  maximum  (large  Ox-eye 
Daisy),  Funkia  grandiflora,  Geum  coccineum 
plenum,  Helenium  pumilum,  Double  White 
Rocket  (Hesperis),  Harpalium  rigidum,  Lychnis 
chalcedonica  plena,  Malva  moschata  alba, 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum  (fine  for  autumn  cutting), 


Onion  “ Flat  Tripoli.” 


Ranunculus  aconitifolius  plenus,  Rudbeckia 
Newmani,  late-flowering,  Scabiosa  eaucasica, 
Statice  latifolia,  Stenactis  speciosa,  Lupinus 
Nootkatensis,  L.  polyphyllus  albus. — E.  H. 

2060.— Grass  of  Carnations  eaten  off. 
— Field  mice  nibble  off  the  grass  clean  and 
close  ; rabbits  and  hares  will  also  do  much  mis- 
chief by  shaving  the  best  and  strongest  plants 
close  down  to  the  stumps  almost.  Sparrows  are 
also  troublesome,  especially  in  the  spring,  but 
they  show  they  have  been  at  work  by  the  marks 
of  their  beaks  on  the  leaves  and  the  bruised  ends 
of  them.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  which  are  the 
culprits.  Trap  the  mice  and  rabbits,  and  scare 
the  sparrows.— J.  D.  E. 

Rabbits  are  exceedingly  fond  of  these 

plants,  and  if  there  are  any  within  reach  of  the 
garden  you  may  depend  that  they  are  the  de- 
predators. Mice  also  eat  the  foliage  greedily, 
and,  failing  the  rabbits,  it  is  sure  to  be  these 


that  are  doing  the  damage.  In  the  first  case, 
the  only  remedy  is  to  keep  the  rabbits  out  by 
surrounding  the  garden,  or  the  Carnation-beds, 
at  any  rate,  with  wire-netting,  of  which  the 
lower  edge  must  be  buried  in  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  6 inches  and  firmly  pegged  down. 
Mice  must  be  trapped  or  poisoned  in  some  way. 

Have  hares,  rabbits,  or  pheasants  access 

to  your  plants  ? If  so  they  are  the  cause  of  what 
you  complain,  and  unless  you  protect  the  plants 
from  these  depredators  by  wiring  the  beds  or 
borders  round  the  same  thing  will  happen  again, 
and  perhaps  the  plants  be  entirely  exterminated. 
A gentleman  friend  of  mine  has  a garden  with 
hundreds  of  hardy  plants  in  it.  I gave  him 
about  a dozen  Carnations,  and  though  he  lives  on 
the  outskirts  of  a town,  a stray  rabbit  visited 
him  one  winter’s  night,  and  found  the  Carna- 
tions the  most  tasty  morsel  in  the  place,  so  it 
cleared  them  up  entirely. — A.  H. 

1970. — Bulba  in  beds. — Bulbs  can  be  re- 
moved in  the  spring,  when  they  have  passed  out  of 
bloom,  and  the  leaves  have  begun  to  decay.  But 
they  do  not  reach  this  stage  before  the  month  of 
June.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  as  the  bulbous 
Irises,  do  not  flower  until  that  month.  The  Tube- 
rous Anemones  and  Ranunculi  do  not  flower  un- 
til June.  It  is  always  necessary  to  wait  until 
the  leaves  are  at  least  partly  decayed,  for  if  the 
plants  are  dug  up  in  a green  state,  the  bulbs  and 
tubers  will  not  be  sufficiently  ripened.  The 
“ bedding  ” plants  must  be  kept  until  the  bulbs 
are  ready  to  be  removed.  I had  a fine  bed  of 
“Geraniums”  and  Lobelias  after  Irises  this 
year. — J.  D.  E. 

2108.— A lawn-tennls-g  round.  — Take  out  the 
weeds,  and  in  February  give  a light  top-dressing  of  sifted 
soil,  mixed  with  wood-ashes,  if  available,  and  sow  some 
White  Clover  seeds  in  March.  Roll  once  a week  during 
winter  and  spring.— E.  H. 

2096.— Annuals  with  white  blossoms.— White 
Iceland  Poppy  (this  flowers  the  first  season  from  seeds), 
White  Asters,  White  Stocks,  White  Clarkia,  Oodetia  The 
Bride,  Helipterium  corymbiferum  (Everlasting;,  White 
Lupines,  Niootiana  affinis  (this  is  not  so  good  for  cutting, 
as  the  flowers  shut  up  during  the  day,  but  it  is  very  sweet;, 
and  the  White-flowered  Mignonette.— E.  H. 

1998.— Moving  a Passion-flower.— The  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May  will  be  the  most  favourable  time 
to  move  the  plant,  but  at  the  best  it  will  be  a very  risky 
operation,  and  you  are  quite  as  likely  to  lose  it  as  not.  If 
there  are  any  suckers  it  would  be  as  well  to  transplant  a 
few  of  these  separately.  If  some  of  the  roots  were  now 
cut  through  about  2 feet  from  the  stem,  it  would  probably 
give  the  plant  a better  chance  of  survival.— B.  C.  R. 

Layering  Carnations  — The  month  of 
June  is  certainly  rather  early  to  commence  layer- 
ing, but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  shoots  were 
fit,  I should  not  hesitate  to  do  it.  “A.  P.’s” 
experience,  as  related  in  Gardening,  Oct.  loth 
(p.  466),  is  by  no  means  singular,  nor  does  it 
actually  prove  early  layering  to  be  an  evil.  I 
have  the  same  thing  happen  annually,  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  in  consequence  of  my  growing  a 
certain  portion  of  stock  entirely  for  layering. 
When  the  shoots  are  put  down,  usually  in  the 
third  week  in  July,  they  are  very  strong,  and 
quickly  root  because  the  plants’  energies  are 
solely  directed  towards  that  end.  As  a natural 
consequence,  the  layers  are  soon  well  rooted, 
commence  growing,  and,  upon  some  kinds 
especially,  nearly  every  one  throws  up  a flower- 
spike.  This,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  lengthen,  is 
pinched  out,  with  the  result  that,  like  other 
plants  when  stopped,  the  layers  break  out,  and 
grow  bushy.  These  strong  plants  throw  several 
flower-spikes  the  following  year,  and  are 
infinitely  better  than  any  I can  obtain  from 
layers  put  down  from  flowering  plants.  Even 
some  of  these  do  the  same  thing,  and  I may 
inform  “ A.  P.”  that  I annually  pinch  out  scores 
— I might  almost  say  hundreds — of  flower-spikes 
from  the  layers,  and  see  nothing  detrimental 
from  it. — A.  H. 


1 895.  — U sing  SOOt  water.  —Soot- water, 
in  a nearly  clear  state,  can  be  used  in 
moderation  for  all  flowers  and  fruit  which 
require  a stimulant.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
well  to  state  that  my  experience,  and  probably 
the  experience  of  others  who  use  stimulants 
largely,  would  suggest  that  a change  of  diet  is 
occasionally  advisable.  Soot-water  is  easily  pre- 
pared. A peck  or  so  of  fresh  soot  is  tied  up  in 
an  old  manure-bag,  and  dropped  in  a tubful  of 
water,  stirred  daily  for  a week,  and  a small 
quantity,  from  a pint  to  a quart,  according  to 
the  subjects  treated,  placed  in  a 3-gallon  can  of 
water. — E.  H. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

AUTUMN-SOWN  ONIONS. 

In  reply  to  “ G.  H.”  and  “ R.  S.,”  I think,  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  autumn-sown  crops, 
two  or  three  sowings  should  be  made,  as  very 
much  depends  on  the  season.  The  earliest- 
sown  crop  that  I have  made,  about  the  middle 
of  August,  comes  in  very  useful  for  drawing 


Onion  “ Ita’ an  Trqo'Y’ 


green  in  spring  and  summer  months,  while  those 
sown  the  end  of  August  or  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber come  in  best  for  transplanting  for  late 
summer  and  autumn  use,  for  although  many 
Onion  growers  say  that  the  crop  should  be  sown 
where  it  is  to  remain,  I find  that  I generally 
get  the  finest  bulbs  from  transplanted  crops.  I 
am  using  such  bulbs  in  August  and  September, 
and  they  are  quite  equal  to  the  imported  ones, 
both  in  size  and  mildness  of  flavour.  I find  that 
for  these  transplanted  bulbs  the  soil  can  hardly 
be  too  rich,  but  where  sown  to  stand  the  winter 
I do  not  manure  so  heavily.  I sow  1 foot  apart 
and  transplant  at  the  same  distance,  and  I find 
the  richer  the  soil  the  milder  the  flavour  of  the 
Onions.  It  is  when  checked  and  starved  they 
become  so  hot  and  stringy.  I use  the  Globe  and 
Flat  and  Italian  Tripolis  (here  figured),  the  Giant 
Rocca,  and  the  White  Spanish  Onions.  Make 
the  soil  firm  by  treading  or  rolling,  and  sow 
moderately  thick  to  allow  for  casualties  during 
winter  and  for  drawing  green  in  spring.  The 
remnant  will  make  anearly  summercrop  while  the 
transplanted  ones  are  growing  to  a large  size. 


2085. —Treatment  of  Chicory.— When 
the  roots  are  fully  grown  take  them  up,  twist 
or  cut  off  leaves,  but  not  too  close  to  the  crown. 
Pack  them  in  sand  in  a shed  or  cellar,  and 
pot  them  for  forcing  in  succession  as  required. 
Four  or  five  roots  may  be  placed  in  a 7-inch  or 
8-inch  pot,  the  crowns  to  be  just  level  with  the 
soil.  It  may  be  forced  in  the  Mushroom-house 
or  any  other  dark  place  where  there  is  a little 
warmth.  It  must  be  grown  in  the  dark  so 
that  the  leaves  may  be  perfectly  blanched. — 
E.  H. 

2110.— Tomatoes  in  a lean-to  green- 
house.— You  can  certainly  grow  Tomatoes 
during  the  winter  in  such  a house  as  you 
describe,  but  a temperature  of  70  degs.  is  un- 
necessary ; 55  degs.  to  65  degs.  will  be  ample. 
But  the  “ profit”  is  quite  another  matter,  and 
at  the  winter  prices  realised  the  last  few  seasons 
the  fruit,  at  least,  after  the  turn  of  the  year, 
will  hardly  pay  for  the  firing.  Fruit  set  this 
month  will  ripen  suceessionally  up  to  about 
Christmas  with  only  a moderate  amount  of  heat, 
but  after  that,  I think,  you  will  be  wiser  to  pull 
the  plants  out,  and  (if  you  like)  plant  a fresh  lot 
to  begin  fruiting  again  about  the  end  of  April. 
— B.  C.  R.  

1911— Eccremocarpus  scaber.— Young 

plants  of  this  fine  creeper  should  be  put  out 
in  the  early  summer — May  or  June.  They  are 
easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  heat  in  February 
or  March,  or  in  April  or  May  in  a greenhouse 
temperature.  If  sown  early  in  the  year  they 
will  bloom  the  same  season.  Y'ou  should  gather 
the  seed  when  ripe,  store  it  in  a dry  place,  and 
sow  as  above.  Small  plants  may  be  grown  in 
pots,  and  I have  had  a few  flowers  on  them, 
but  in  this  way  they  do  not  grow  with  nearly 
the  luxuriance  of  those  planted  out. — B.  C.  R. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Now  the  season  is  come  again  for  the  reward  of 
our  summer's  labour  with  t hese  plants,  and  there 
: is  no  doubt  we  have  had  a nice  time  for  growing 
) and  ripening  the  wood.  The  most  trouble  has 
l been  from  insects,  of  which  there  has  been  no  end. 

I But  after  so  far  succeeding  there  is  room  for 
mistakes,  even  when  they  are  taken  into  the 
1 house  to  bloom,  and  this  may  most  likely  come 
through  overfeeding.  We  get  so  many  different 
ways  put  before  us  that  we  can  only  know 
rightly  by  experience.  The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  separate  the  plants  into  their  different  classes, 
as  each  class  needs  its  own  special  treatment, 
more  especially  the  Incurved,  which  should  not 
| be  fed  so  strongly  until  they  are  one-third  open, 
as  they  are  so  apt  to  come  coarse-petalled  and 
i unshapely.  But  as  to  the  Japanese,  you  cannot 
give  them  too  much,  especially  sorts,  such 
as  these — viz.,  E.  Molyneux,  Geo.  Daniels,  Sun- 
flower, Comte  de  Germiny,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and 
many  others  of  the  strong  varieties.  While,  for 
I the  weaker  sorts,  such  as  Japonaise,  Marguerite 
Marroueh,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Sarah  Owen,  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy,  Mrs.  Jameson,  the  best  way 
of  feeding  is  to  mix  some  of  Clay’s  manure 
with  a little  good  soil  and  give  as  a top-dressing, 
watering  occasionally  with  weak  soot,  only  be 
sure  not  to  overwater  them,  as  they  soon  lose 
all  their  leaves,  and  the  flowers  come  with  no 
colour,  and  it  also  weakens  the  cuttings  for  next 
year’s  stock.  When  you  water  them  fill  up  the 
pot,  so  as  to  let  it  go  right  through  the  soil, 
and  then  leave  it  until  it  becomes  almost  dry 
again.  I have  found  good  stable-manure,  and 
also  cow-manure,  put  in  a bag  and  soaked  in  a 
barrel,  with  a little  soot  mixed,  to  be  very  good 
for  the  strong  varieties,  giving  it  to  them  alter- 
nately. You  will  want  two  barrels,  because  it 
should  be  kept  separate,  so  as  to  get  the 
changes.  The  Incurved  come  very  good  if  they 
are  fed  mostly  with  soot.  As  to  the  Anemone 
and  Reflexed,  they  are  not  so  particular,  and 
will,  most  of  them,  take  it  fairly  strong.  I hope 
soon  to  give  the  names  of  the  many  new  ones 
which  may  prove  to  be  good,  and  my  experience 
with  them,  as  I have  about  a thousand. 

G.  H.  H. 


2103— Manure  for  Chrysanthemums. 

—Liquid-manure  from  the  cow-shed,  or  made  by 
soaking  cow-manure  or  sheep- dung  in  water,  first 
placing  it  in  a sack  to  prevent  the  manure  mixing 
with  the  water,  thus  blocking  the  passage  way 
for  future  waterings,  is  sufficiently  strong  enough 
for  Chrysanthemums,  without  the  addition  of 
blood,  if  it  is  diluted  to  about  the  colour  of  brown 
brandy.  Water  the  plants  every  time  they 
require  water  with  it  until  the  blooms  are  half 
developed,  then  cease.  Blood  makes  a good 
manure,  mixed  with  dry  soil,  letting  it  lie  for 
several  months  in  a shed  ; then  apply  it  as  a 
top-dressing  to  any  plants.  One  bloom  to  a stem 
is  quite  sufficient  if  show  blooms  are  required. 
— E.  Molyneux. 


put  in  before  the  ground  becomes  cold  they 
should  be  left  till  April.  The  deciduous  trees 
may  be  set  later  if  the  weather  is  open.  It 
would  make  this  answer  too  long  if  1 entered  on 
the  question  of  the  planting  of  the  flower-beds 
now.  Repeat  the  question,  if  necessary,  with 
some  particulars  as  to  size  of  beds,  soil,  &c. — 
S.  E.  

PERGOLAS,  OR  CREEPER-COVERED 
WALKS. 

As  a rule,  pergolas  are  rude  trellis-work  struc- 
tures of  wood,  sometimes  supported  by  brick- 
work, but  more  often  the  supports  are  of  rough 
tree-stems.  Adaptations  of  the  pergola,  as  seen 
in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  sunny  south, 
would  add  to  the  delights  of  many  an  English 
garden.  A creeper-clad  trellis  spanning  a fre- 
quented walk  is  a most  desirable  feature  in  a 
garden,  as  it  gives  a contrast  to  the  open, 
breezy  parts,  and,  not  only  this,  it  serves  as  a suit- 
able place  for  growing  the  multitudes  of  beautiful 
hardy  climbers  we  have  now  at  our  command,  and 
which  can  only  be  seen  when  rambling  over  trees, 
trellises,  or  along  the  tops  of  walls.  Some  little 


make  a more  massive  and  firm  structure,  an  1 
the  simpler  it  is  kept  the  better  it  will  h ok. 
On  no  account  let  the  rustic  wood  carpenter 
begin  to  adorn  it  with  his  fantastic  branches, 
which  he  is  usually  so  fond  of  doing.  If  a 
more  polished  structure  is  desired,  the  supports 
may  be  round,  square,  or  hexagonal,  and  the 
roof  made  of  diagonal  trellis-work  of  Oak  or 
Teak,  with  the  meshes  about  9 inches  across, 
and  instead  of  being  flat  it  may  be  gently  curved, 
such  a structure  would  be  appropriate  close  to 
the  house,  where  it  could  be  looked  down  upon. 
On  a close  trellis  the  creepers  do  not  festoon 
themselves  beneath  it,  or  flower  so  freely  as  in 
the  open  cross-piece  trellis.  Some,  no  doubt, 
may  like  a variety  of 

Creepers  on  a trellis,  but  it  is  beat  covered 
with  one  or  two  ; such,  for  instance,  as  Labur- 
num and  Wistaria,  which  flower  together  and 
look  beautiful  in  June,  and  never  give  a dense 
shade.  Climbing  Roses  would  cover  another, 
Honeysuckles  another,  Jackman’s  Clematis  and 
C.  montana  a third,  and  so  on.  In  warm  parts 
one  could  have  the  pergola  covered  with  the 
lovely  white  Solanum  ’jasminoides  mixed,  with 


A pergola  of  wood. 


2070. — Town  garden.— To  make  the 
garden  more  private  you  might  plant  by  the 
rails,  where  there  is  no  hedge,  a variety  of 
flowering  shrubs,  with  an  evergreen  here  and 
there  for  variety.  Choose  such  flowering  shrubs 
as  grow  thick  and  bushy  with  many  twigs  ; then 
they  will  make  a screen  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
summer.  I think  Lilacs,  Flowering  Currants, 
Guelder  Roses,  common  Berberis,  and  Weigelas, 
with  a Laurel,  Yew,  or  a Box-tree  here  and 
there,  would  soon  make  a very  pretty  screen. 
I do  not  like  the  idea  of  such  large-growing 
i trees  as  Poplars  in  such  a small  space  ; but  as 
( they  form  the  only  screen  you  have,  you  cannot 
spare  them  at  present.  The  Silver  Birch,  Pink 
I Thorn,  or  Laburnum,  would  be  more  suitable  if 
I you  wish  for  trees,  and  a few  nice  evergreens 
1 will  look  well  and  form  a good  background  for 
! flowers.  You  do  not  say  anything  about  soil  or 
climate,  so  it  is  difficult  to  give  advice  as  to  the 
kinds  of  evergreens  to  choose.  Box  and  Aucuba 
stand  town  air  well,  and  some  of  the  upright- 
growing Thujas  and  Cypresses  are  effective  in 
in  such  situations,  but  they  are  apt  to  look 
ragged  and  shabby  if  not  thoroughly  healthy. 
By  observing  what  does  best  in  the  neighbour- 
( Ihood  you  may  learn  what  is  likely  to  succeed. 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  evergreens.  If  not 


consideration  is  required  in  deciding  upon  the 
most  appropriate  place  for  a covered  way.  It 
should  lead  to  somewhere  and  over  a frequented 
walk,  and  should  not  be  erected  where  any  line 
of  view  would  be  interrupted  or  too  prominently 
in  view,  and  if  it  can  be  placed  so  that  a stranger 
would  come  upon  it  unawares,  so  much  the 
better.  The  breadth,  height,  and  length  are 
points  for  individual  taste  and  circumstances  to 
dispose  of ; but  if  flowering  creepers  are  desired 
to  cover  it,  a pergola  must  not  be  formed  under 
or  near  the  shade  of  big  trees,  especially  such  as 
Elm,  whose  hungry  roots  would  travel  a long 
way  to  feed  upon  the  good  soil  that  the  creepers 
must  be  planted  in.  The 
Form  of  the  structure  must  also  be 
governed  by  circumstances  and  individual 
taste.  A simple  structure  is  the  best  ; the 
supports  should  be  Oak-tree  stems,  about 
9 inches  in  diameter,  with  the  bark  on,  let  into 
the  ground  about  2 feet ; if  on  a bed  of  con- 
crete, the  better.  The  posts  must  be  con- 
nected and  firmly  secured  to  each  other  by  long 
piece  of  similar  size  and  running  along  the  sides, 
while  the  top  may  be  formed  of  small  pieces 
fixed  transversely  across  the  top 2 This  will 


Passiflora  coerulea  or  Tecoma  grandifiora.  The 
various  Honeysuckles,  especially  the  Scarlet 
Lonicera  sempervirens  and  L.  brachypoda, 
would  go  with  the  Sweet  Jasmine  (J.  offici- 
nale), and  up  the  pillars  may  be  trained  the 
yellow  winter-flowering  J.  nudiflorum,  For- 
sythia  suspensa,  Cydonia  japonica,  Eseallonia 
macrantha,  Myrtle,  Garrya  elliptica,  Chimo- 
nanthus  fragrans,  Berberis  stenophylla,  and 
others,  though  not  strictly  climbers,  would 
drape  the  supports  of  a pergola.  There  is  such 
a number  of  climbers  to  choose  from  that  the 
difficulty  is  to  make  the  best  selection.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  choose  any  doubtfully 
hardy  plant,  for  it  is  annoying  to  find  that  after 
a severe  winter  a blank  space  has  to  be  re- 
covered. R. 


2106.— Sawdust  manure  for  a garden.— You 

may  use  the  sawdust  manure  for  your  heavy  land.  I have 
used  it  under  similar  circumstances  with  advantage. 
There  is  not  much  sawdust  in  it,  and  what  little  there  is 
does  no  harm  ; but  I do  not  think  it  so  valuable  or  any- 
thing like  it  as  the  Moss-litter  manure.— E.  H. 

The  sawdust  itself  is  injurious,  as  it  impoverishes 

the  soil,  and  encourages  the  growth  of  Toadstools  ; but  if 
stacked  up  in  a heap  for  about  two  years  the  manure  may 
be  used  for  heavy  soil. — A.  G.  Butler. 
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THE  WINTER  CHERRY  (PHYSALIS 
ALKEKENGI). 

The  two  species  of  this  interesting  genus  at 
piesent  in  cultivation  are  both  remarkable  in 
their  way.  I’hysalis  edulis  is  the  Cape  Goose- 
berry, and  is  often  cultivated  in  this  country 
w itll  considerable  success.  P.  Alkekengi  (here 
fi  ' ured)  is  a singularly  handsome  plant,  bearing 
throughout  autumn  months  handsome,  bright- 


Winter  Cherry  (Physalis  Alkekengi). 


coloured,  bladder-like  fruit.  It  is  perennial  and 
extremely  useful  in  the  mixed  border.  It  may 
be  seen  best  in  large  patches,  and  the  fruiting- 
branches  are  very  useful  in  a cut  state  for  table 
and  other  decoration.  The  large,  drooping, 
Cherry-like  fruits  are  borne  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  they  are  extremely  handsome 
and  effective  all  through  the  autumn  months.  It 
does  best  in  strong,  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  pro- 
pagated readily  either  by  division  or  cuttings  in 
early  summer.  The  seeds  germinate  freely  if 
sown  directly  they  are  collected,  and  if  grown 
well  will  make  strong  plants  the  following  year. 
It  is  a native  of  Western  Europe,  through  Central 
Asia  to  Japan,  but  often  cultivated.  A useful 
plaut  for  naturalising  in  woods,  &c.  K. 


HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  FURNISHING.— IY. 

Lilies. 

These  papers,  which  are  intended  specially  for 
those  who  have  no  garden  or  greenhouse,  but 
only  a small  yard  or  leads  on  which  their  plants 
may  be  grown,  have  already  dealt  with  hardy 
bulbs,  Carnations,  Pansies,  biennials.  Gladioli, 
and  Irises,  all  of  which  may  be  grown  without 
heat  or  glass.  There  is,  however,  yet  a grand 
family  of  plants — the  Liliums  (Lilies),  which  are 
also  within  reach  of  the  lover  of  flowers,  living 
in  a town-house ; and,  indeed,  these  flourish  better 
even  in  London  smoke  than  many  other  plants. 
The  Madonna  Lily,  with  its  pure-white  blossoms 
and  stately  stems,  will  grow  well  in  rather  large 
pots,  well  drained,  sunk  in  a box  of  line  ashes, 
and  lightly  covered  with  ashes  for  the  winter. 
The  bulbs  of  all  Lilies  should  be  placed  2 inches 
or  3 inches  below  the  soil,  which  must  not  con- 
tain manure,  as  this  is  apt  to  cause  “ canker 
to  the  roots,  but  should  be  a compost  of  two 
parts  turf-mould  to  one  of  leaf-mould,  with  a 
little  soot  and  sand.  This  compost  should  be 
allowed  to  become  dry,  when  all  insects  and 
worms  will  forsake  it,  but  before  using  it,  it  is 
desirable  to  water  it  slightly,  so  as  to  make  it, 
when  mixed,  neither  wet  nor  dry,  but  of  a 
medium  dampness.  Lily-bulbs,  firmly  planted 
in  this,  will  require  no  water  (if  open  to  ths 
weather),  until  the  sturdy  shoots  begin  to 


appear  in  spring — in  fact,  they  should  be  pro- 
tected from  too  much  rain  by  laying  a board  or 
carpet  over  them  in  heavy  storms,  care  being 
taken  that  no  shoot  from  the  house  empties 
itself  into  the  boxes.  All  hardy  Lilies  can  be 
grown  in  this  way,  only  lifting  them  out  of  the 
box  of  ashes  when  flower-buds  appear,  when  weak 
soot-water  should  be  given  once  or  twice  a week 
until  the  flowers  expand,  when  pure  water  only  is 
best.  Directly  the  flower  fades  it  should  be  cut 
off,  carefully  retaining  the  stem,  however,  and  the 
leaves,  which  should  receive  a rich  top-dressing 
of  good  soil,  the  old  surface  soil  being  removed 
with  a blunt  stick  until  the  roots  begin  to 
appear.  All  Lilies  resent  repotting  and 
consequent  disturbance  of  the  roots,  and  will 
do  well  year  after  year  if  given  rather  large 
sized  pots,  and  top-dressed  both  in  autumn 
(immediately  after  flowering),  and  again  in 
spring.  When  repotting  becomes  absolutely 
necessary,  however,  it  should  be  done  at  the 
time  when  the  bulb  is  completely  dormant — i.e, 
when  the  last  of  the  leaves  has  gradually  died 
away,  and  before  the  appearance  of  the  fresh 
shoots.  In  the  Madonna  Lily  this  dormant 
period  takes  place  in  August,  but  in  most  other 
lilies  at  some  date  between  October  and 
January,  which  may  differ  in  various  cases, 
but  can  be  recognised  by  the  above  rule. 
The  whole  blossoming  strength  of  the  bulb  for 
the  following  season  depends  upon  its  careful 
cultivation,  and  a regular  (though  not  frequent) 
supply  of  water  during  the  time  in  which  its 
leaves  are  gradually  ripening  to  decay,  and  it  is 
the  neglect  which  plants  too  often  meet  with 
directly  their  bloom  is  over  that  often  causes 
weakness  and  death,  instead  of  increased  value 
for  next  season.  Green-fly,  which  is  apt  to 
attack  Lilies,  should  be  kept  at  bay  with  a rosed 
watering-pot,  or  the  careful  use  of  an  old  soft 
sponge  and  soft-soap  and  water,  washing  the 
plants  from  a rosed  pot  an  hour  later.  Preven- 
tion is  much  better  than  cure  for  this  evil,  and 
a little  constant  attention  will  keep  the  enemy 
off  entirely.  Blight  results  in  deformed  buds 
and  poor  plants,  and  generally  follows  a short 
supply  of  water  during  active  growth  or  too  great 
sun-  heat.  Although  a sheltered  warm  corner  on  the 
leads  will  suit  the  best  for  winter,  they  should  be 
moved  into  partial  shade,  avoiding  the  afternoon 
sunshine  as  soon  as  July  begins.  Other  hardy 
Lilies  which  may  be  grown  to  advantage  on  the 
same  lines  are  as  follows  : Lilium  Harrisi,  a fine 
white  trumpet-shaped  Lily  of  great  beauty, 
which  flowers  without  heat  in  July  ; the  grand 
Lilium  auratum,  the  Golden-rayed  Lily  of  J apan, 
which  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  tribe  ; the 
most  lovely  Lilium  lancifolium  speciosum,  with 
its  varieties  ; L.  roseum,  L.  rubrum,  and  the 
pure  silvery-white  L.  speciosum  Krretzeri,  ex- 
quisite, delicate  in  form  and  tint,  and  one  of  the 
most  perfect  furnishing  plants  it  is  possible  to 
have  ; the  Tiger  Lily  (Lilium  tigrinum  splen- 
dens),  both  double  and  single,  a truly  gorgeous 
plant,  as  tall  as  the  L.  auratum,  which  flowers 
late  in  the  autumn  ; L.  croceum,  L.  chalcedoni- 
cum,  L.  Krameri,  and  others  which  may  be  found 
in  the  lists  of  nurserymen  are  also  worth 
adding  to  the  collection.  J • L. 


2076.— An  amateur  s difficulty. — ‘ ‘ M. 

seems  to  be  in  much  the  same  position  as  myself, 
for  I have  only  time  before  8 a.m.  and  after 
6.30  p.m.  to  manage  my  garden  ; but  two  years 
ago  1 solved  the  difficulty  by  taking  a piece  of 
ground  about  one  mile  from  my  residence,  and 
since  then  I have  benefited  both  in  health  and 
pocket ; but  “M.”must  make  his  mind  up  fcr 
some  work  if  he  intends  doing  both  the  rough 
and  smooth.  I started  with  about  twelve 
perches,  for  which  I paid  23s.  per  year,  and  was 
so  pleased  with  the  result  that  this  season  I 
increased  it  to  twenty  perches.  If  you  do  not 
reckon  your  labour  it  will  pay  well ; mine  does, 
besides  having  plenty  of  flowers  for  home  and 
friends.  I should  say,  however,  it  was  my  first 
attempt  at  gardening,  and  I obtained  most  of 
my  knowledge  from  this  journal,  with  a result 
that  has  gained  me  several  commendations.  If 
you  can,  obtain  a south  aspect,  and  now  I 
should  think  would  be  a good  time  to  commence 
digging  the  ground  up  for  the  winter.  I find  a 
small  greenhouse  very  handy. — F.  J.  C.,  Bath. 


2107.— Vegetable  kitchen  refuse  as  manure 

This  is  capital  compost  for  heavy  land.  Anything 
id  everything  in  the  nature  of  waste  material  that  wiU 
■cav  should  be  added  to  the  heap.  Soot  and  lime  will  tie 
mencial  to  mix. with  it  when  turned  over  before  going 
i the  land. — E.  H. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

2087.— A greenhouse  climber.— Is  the 

structure  a sunny  and  warm  one,  or  shady 
and  cool '!  In  the  first  case,  I should  recom- 
mend a good  Rose,  such  as  M arcchal  Niel  or 
the  climbing  form  of  Niphctos,  or  else  a Passion- 
flower— say  Empress  Eugenie.  For  a shady 
house  a red  or  white  Lapageria  would  be  more 
suitable,  while  for  a half-shaded,  yet  fairly 
light  and  warm  place,  nothing  is  more  beautiful 
or  easily  grown  than  a Fuchsia  trained  over  the 
roof. — B.  C.  R. 

There  are  many  rapid  growing  greenhouse  climbers 

among  the  Passion-flowers  and  Tacsonias,  but  one  of  the 
most  graceful  climbers  for  a greenhouse  is  Clematis 
indivisa  lobata  ; it  bears  a profusion  of  white  flowers, 
which  are  good  for  cutting  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
The  Variegated  Cobsea  scandens  is  useful  for  furnishing  a 
greenhouse  quickly. — E.  H. 

2119.— Growing  Pelargoniums,  “Ger- 
aniums,” and  Fuchsias.— In  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results  you  should  adopt  span- 
roofed  houses,  and  place  them  in  an  open 
position.  Let  them  be  10  feet  or  11  feet  in 
width,  and  it  will  be  best  if  they  can  run  due 
east  and  west,  with  a movable  blind  and  roller 
on  the  south  side  of  each,  to  afford  shade  when 
necessary.  First-class  plants  or  “trusses” 
cannot  be  obtained  without  shade  from  hot 
sunshine,  but  it  must  not  be  permanent.  Of 
course,  each  house  must  have  a central  path  and 
two  side  stages,  or  beds.  That  for  the  Pelar- 
goniums (large-flowered)  should  be  fitted  with 
raised  wooden  stages.  I like  those  faced  simply 
with  flooring-boards,  4 inches  or  5 inches  wide, 
and  with  a space  of  about  1 i inches  between 
each  board,  best.  In  this  house  there  ought  to 
be  three  rows  of  ventilators  on  each  side  ; one 
of  wooden  flaps  or  sliding  doors — each,  say, 
18  inches  by  6 inches,  let  into  the  wall,  18  inches 
or  2 feet  from  the  ground,  and  opening  in  under 
the  stage,  and  on  to  the  hot-water  pipes. 
Another  of  glazed  sashes,  1 foot  or  18  inches 
deep,  along  at  the  back  of  the  staging,  and 
between  the  upper  and  lower  “ plates,”  and 
the  third  along  the  ridge  (on  each  side).  The 
finest  Pelargoninms  that  come  into  Covent- 
garden  are  grown  in  houses  of  this  description. 
For  the  Zonals  a solid  ash-bed  on  each  side  is 
best,  with  a 2-inch  or  3-inch  pipe  running  along 
the  back,  to  dry  up  damp  and  keep  out  cold, 
and  a few  low  sash  or  sliding  ventilators  along 
just  under  the  eaves  as  well,  in  addition  to  those 
in  the  roof.  The  Fuchsias  will  succeed  in  a 
similar  structure ; but,  in  this  case,  no  side 
ventilation  is  necessary.  The  prettiest  way  to 
grow  most  Fuchsias  is  to  plant  them  out  and 
train  the  growth  over  the  roof ; but  in  either 
way  they  like  rather  more  shade  and  moisture 
than  Pelargoniums. — B.  C.  R. 

2ico.  — Treatment  of  Camellias.— 

Encourage  the  plants  to  make  a strong  and 
healthy  growth  in  the  spring  (as  soon  as  the 
flowers,  if  any,  are  over)  by  placing  them  in  a 
rather  warm  greenhouse,  and  keeping  them 
moderately  close,  lightly  shaded,  and  frequently 
syringed  overhead,  with  plenty  of  water  and  a 
little  weak  liquid-manure  at  the  root.  When 
the  flower-buds  appear  in  the  points  of  the  young 
shoots  give  rather  more  air,  and  when  the  size 
of  small  Peas  gradually  inure  them  to  almost 
full  exposure,  and  give  water  only  as  required 
to  keep  the  roots  evenly  moist.  Keep  the  plants 
cool  with  fairly  free  ventilation  until  the  flowers 
have  expanded,  and  then  repeat  the  process. 
Also  perhaps  the  soil  is  sour,  and  the  plants 
need  repotting. — B.  C.  R. 

2036. —Lilies  in  pots.— L.  Auratum, 
lancifolium  album,  and  the  Double  Tiger 
Lily  are  easily  grown,  and  will  make  a 
nice  selection  of  reliable  kinds.  I ot  the 
bulbs  as  soon  as  received,  keep  in  a cool-house, 
and  start  naturally,  and  let  them  afterwards 
come  on.  in  a greenhouse  temperature.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  keep  in  a light 
position,  so  that  the  flower-stems  may  be  drawn 
up  weaklv.  Have  the  po,ts  large  enough  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  bulbs,  and  if  good 
specimens  are  required  place  three  strong  bulbs 
in  a 7-inch  or  S-inch  pot.  Very  large  specimens 
may  be  had  by  planting  5 bulbs  in  a 9-inch  or 
10-inch  pot.  ’Use  rough  turfy  soil  for  potting, 
two-thirds  to  be  turfy  loam,  and  the  remainder 
very  old  manure  or  leaf-mould,  with  enough 
sharp  sand  to  cause  the  water  to  pass  away 
freely.  Cover  the  tops  of  the  bulbs  about 
2 inches,  and  scatter  a little  sharp  sand  round 
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yie  base  of  the  bulbs.  Drain  the  pots  well.  Do 
not  give  much  wator  till  the  growth  appears 
above  the  ground.—  E.  H. 

2208. — Palms  and  Ferns  in  pots  in  a 
greenhouse. — Judging  from  description  given 
I should  say  the  soil  is  sour,  either  from  water  or 
bad  drainage.  If  a little  extra  heat  could  be 
given  for  a time  I should  say  repot,  although 
this  is  not  the  best  season  for  such  work.  Still, 
where  there  is  only  a choice  of  evils,  it  is  best 
to  choose  the  least,  and  if  the  plants  are  left  as 
they  are,  they  will  probably  get  worse.  If  any 
of  these  plants  are  repotted  take  away  as  much 
of  the  old  sour  soil  as  can  be  done  without  injury 
to  the  roots,  but  I have  no  doubt  many  of  the 
roots  are  unhealthy,  and  will  get  no  better 
until  they  are  placed  in  fresh  sweet  compost, 
which  should  be  of  a turfy  character.  Loam 
and  leaf-mould,  or  peat  in  about  equal  parts, 
with  some  sand  to  keep  it  open,  will  grow  this 
class  of  plants  well. — E.  H. 

2046.— Plants  for  a greenhouse  bor- 
der.— If  the  proposed  structure  is  not  to  have 
any  climbers  growing  over  the  roof,  nor  yet  to 
be  shaded  in  any  way,  Roses  may  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully on  the  back  wall,  but  not  otherwise. 
If,  however,  Roses,  as  well  as  other  things,  are 
desired  I should  advise  planting  the  former,  so 
as  to  be  trained  thinly  over  the  roof,  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  glass  ; then  you  can  have  Camel- 
lias and  Orange-trees  planted  in  the  border  and 
trained  up  the  back  wall.  Scarcely  anything 
else  can  equal  these  for  beauty  at  all  seasons, 
and  they  actually  enjoy  the  partial  shade,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  others.  A 
plant  or  two  of  Heliotrope,  Plumbago  capensis, 
Luculia  gratissima,  and  Habrothamnus  may  be 
employed  as  a change,  if  desired. — B.  C.  R. 

2064.— Small  greenhouse  and  a paraf- 
fin-oil lamp. — The  suspended  lamp  would 
prove  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  draught 
down  the  chimney.  For  six  or  seven  winters  I 
have  managed  successfully  a small  greenhouse 
with  one  of  the  heat  generators,  as  advertised  in 
Gardening.  You  will  have  to  be  very  careful 
to  give  little  or  no  water  to  the  plants  in  frosty 
weather,  and  be  sure  the  lamp  is  not  allowed  to 
smoke.  On  a very  cold  night  it  is  easy  to  place 
any  oil-lamp  in  the  greenhouse  as  well. — C.  E.  M. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  STOVE  PLANTS. 

THYRSACANTHUS  -RDTILANS. 

This  plant  is  not  only  deserving  of  cultivation 
on  account  of  its  elegant  habit,  but  its  merits 
are  still  further  enhanced  by  the  singular,  long, 
drooping  panicles  of  red  tube-shaped  flowers 
(see  illustration),  which  appear  in  the  winter 
season,  when  bright  flowers  are  doubly  accept- 
able. The  Thyrsacanthus  are  nearly  allied  to 
Justicias,  and,  like  some  of  them,  this  plant 
possesses  an  upright  habit  of  growth.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  about  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  easily 
grown,  but  requires  a moderate  stove  or  interme- 
diate temperature.  Cuttings  made  of  the  young 
shoots,  which  are  produced  early  in  the  spring 
after  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  if  taken  off 
when  about  3 inches  or  4 inches  long,  will  root 
readily  inserted  in  small  pots  filled  with  sandy 
soil,  kept  moist,  shaded,  and  covered  with  pro- 
pagating-glasses  in  a temperature  of  68  degs.  or 
70  degs.  When  well  rooted  remove  the  glasses, 
and  let  them  have  a fortnight  to  get  hardened 
a little  before  moving  into  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots  ; 
pinch  off  the  points  at  the  same  time,  keep 
them  in  a temperature  similar  to  that  in  which 
they  have  been  struck,  aud  allow  the  heat  to 
rise  in  the  daytime  correspondingly  with  the 
weather.  They  need  to  be  well  supplied  with 
moisture  at  the  roots  as  well  as  in  the  atmos- 
phere ; syringe  them  overhead  in  the  afternoon  ; 
a little  shade  may  be  required  when  the  weather 
is  sunny.  I have  already  intimated  that  the 
plant  has  a persistent 

Erect  HABrT  of  growth,  and  it  is  not  well  to 
attempt  to  alter  this  by  training  further  than 
stopping  the  young  shoots  to  cause  them  to 
break  out  several  branches ; to  effect  this  a 
second  stopping  will  be  required  in  June,  after 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  a single  stick 
to  each  for  support ; this  will  generally  be  found 
sufficient,  as  their  erect  cylindrical  form,  when 
preserved,  fits  them  for  associating  with  other 
subjects  of  a more  bushy  shape.  By  the  end  of 
June  they  will  need  moving  into  the  pots  in 
which  from  this  time  they  are  to  be  grown  and 


flowered ; these  may  be  from  8 inches  to 
12  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  plants  and  the  size  they  are  required  to 
attain.  After  they  havo  had  a week  or  two  to 
get  established  they  will  do  better  in  a low, 
light  pit  where  they  can  be  stood  witli  their 
heads  close  to  the  glass,  admitting  a moderate 
amount  of  air  in  the  daytime,  and  encouraging 
growth  by  closing  early  ; give  as  much  shade 
as  will  keep  the  leaves  from  being  injured  when 
the  sun  is  powerful,  but  not  more,  otherwise 
the  plants  will  become  drawn  and  be  deficient 
in  the  solidity  of  growth  which  is  so  necessary 
to  ensure  the  full  complement  of  bloom.  Towards 
the  end  of  August  give 

More  air  and  less  shade,  and  do  not  syringe 
overhead  so  often.  From  the  time  the  pots  are 
fairly  filled  with  roots  manure-water,  not  too 
strong,  will  be  an  assistance.  The  temperature 
through  the  summer  may  be  such  as  ordinary 
soft  quick-growing  subjects  of  a light  character 
require,  and  should  be  regulated  according  to 
the  weather,  from  60  degs.  to  65  degs.  in  the 
night,  and  proportionately  more  in  the  day  ; 
reduce  the  warmth  given  as  the  autumn  comes 
on,  but  they  must  not  even  then  be  kept  too 
cool,  or  their  roots,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the 
plants,  will  get  checked  in  a way  that  will 
interfere  with  their  blooming  ; 60  degs.  by  night, 
with  6 degs.  or  8 degs.  higher  in  the  day,  will 
suit  them  through  the  later  months  of  the  year 
when  they  will  be  in  flower.  After  the  blooming 
is  over  as  many  of  the  plants  may  be  saved  as 
are  required  to  produce  enough  cuttings  for 
another  year,  and  the  remainder  may  be  thrown 
away,  as  young  examples  will  usually  be  more 
' useful.  The  old  plants  for  stock  should  be  kept 
during  the  winter  at  about  60  degs.  in  the 
night,  and  the  soil  should  be 
slightly  moist,  but  not  so  as 
to  encourage  much  growth 
until  towards  spring. 

Insects. — Aphides  and  red- 
spider  sometimes  attack  this 
Thyrsacanthus  ; to  keep  them 
down  syringe  and  fumigate. 

If  any  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion of  insects  make  their 
appearance  they  must  be  re- 
moved by  sponging,  as  soft- 
leaved  plants  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  not  enough  sub- 
stance in  their  foliage  gene- 
rally to  bear  dressing  with  in- 
secticide strong  enough  to  kill 
the  insects.  T. 


2012.— Plants,  &c.,  for 
a bazaar.— The  best  Fern 
for  basket  work  which  could 
be  procured  from  the  hedges 
at  this  time  of  year  is  the 
Hart’s-tongue  (Scolopendrium 
vulgare),  as  this  is  evergreen, 
and  stands  potting  up  well  if 
carefully  raised  with  a ball 
of  soil  and  transferred  to  a 
wire-basket,  well  lined  with 
Moss,  a layer  of  Moss  being 
placed  at  the  top.  Water  the 
whole  thoroughly  by  dipping 
the  baskets  into  a bucket  of 
water  every  day  or  two,  and 
hang  them  up  in  the  green- 
house until  the  bazaar  day. 

The  black-stemmed  Devon- 
shire Fern  (Asplenium  Adian- 
tum-nigrum),  is  also  ever- 
green, and  is  very  elegant  in 
baskets  though  smaller  than 
Hart’s-tongue.  To  have  a 
good  show  of  plants  only  pre- 
pared a month  previously 
is  very  difficult,  but,  no 
doubt,  friends  will  supply 
Primulas,  Maiden-hair  Fern, 

Berried  Solanums,  foliage 
plants,  &c.,  in  small  pots  for 
sale,  and  something  might  be 
done  in  potting  up  such  things  as  White 
and  Yellow  Marguerites  which  have  been 
in  the  open  borders,  and  at  this  time  are 
covered  with  buds.  Carefully  lifted  and 
kept  in  a cold  damp  atmosphere  for  a few 
days,  they  will  soon  be  a mass  of  flower,  and 
at  that  date  should  be  handsome.  Chrysan- 
themums, both  cut  flowers  and  in  pots,  will  of 


course,  be  on  sale ; nice  little  plants  from 
the  open  beds  may  be  potted  up  now  when  in 
bud,  and  kept  free  from  green-fly  in  the  green- 
house by  a careful  use  of  a bit  of  old  sponge 
and  clean  water  daily.  “W.  A.  L.”  should 
read  the  directions  for  managing  Chrysanthe- 
mums given  frequently  in  Gardening  for  more 
particulars.  Before  potting  up  any  plants  it  is 
best  to  cut  them  round  with  a small  sharp 
spade  from  4 inches  to  6 inches  from  the  stem 
a few  days  before  placing  them  in  pots,  giving 
them  at  the  same  time  a good  soaking  with 
soot-water.  Drain  the  pots  well  with  crocks, 
cover  with  a bit  of  Moss  dipped  in  soot,  place 
the  lifted  plant  in  without  disturbing  it  more 
than  necessary,  fill  up  the  interstices  with 
a little  good  soil,  and  make  it  very  firm.  Tie 
the  plants  to  neat  stakes  if  necessary  (but 
Marguerites  do  not  need  this),  and  keep  them 
cool,  shaded,  and  syringed,  or  watered  over  the 
leaves  with  a rosed  pot,  until  they  have  quite 
got  over  their  change  of  situation.  Many  plants 
now  in  the  borders  may  be  treated  thus  with 
advantage.  Abutilons,  if  not  too  large,  are 
excellent  subjects  for  this  work,  and  will  go  on 
flowering  profusely  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  Nicotiana  aifinis  grandiflora  (Night- 
scented  Tobacco-plant)  can  also  be  potted  up, 
but  it  hangs  it3  leaves  very  much  for  a few 
weeks  after  the  process  before  it  recovers  the 
shock.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  winter- 
flowering plant  if  given  a little  warmth.  Neat, 
small  plants  of  “ Geranium,”  established  in  pots, 
sell  well,  and  Violets,  which  can  now  be  potted 
up  in  clumps,  and  kept  near  the  glass  in  an 
unheated  frame  or  greenhouse,  are  excellent 
just  at  that  time.  Baskets  of  fruit— Grapes, 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Walnuts,  prettily  arranged 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : A flowering-spray  of  Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans.  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph 
sent  by  Mr.  F.  Baden  Benger,  The  Grange,  Knutsford. 


in  the  cheap  flat  baskets  sold  with  Strawberries 
(or  on  plates)  are  tempting  ; but  if  plates  are 
used  paper  bags  must  be  at  hand  to  slip  the 
fruit  into,  as  people  do  not  like  carrying  away 
fruit  in  their  hands.  Even  Carrots,  Turnips, 
and  other  more  common  vegetables,  and,  of 
course,  Tomatoes,  sell  well  at  a bazaar,  as  many 
people  are  glad  to  get  something  really  useful ; 
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but  it  is  good  economy  to  have  a lot  of  cheap 
baskets  to  sell  with  them,  at  a small  extra  price, 
so  that  the  purchasers  can  take  them  away 
easily.  Hanging-baskets  for  Ferns  can  be  made 
with  rustic  wood  (if  covered  with  Lichen  all  the 
better)  and  wire,  either  square,  triangular,  or 
hexagonal  sticks  being  placed  across  at  the 
bottom,  and  plenty  of  good  fresh  Moss  used  to 
line  them.  The  great  thing  in  making  them  is 
to  cut  the  wood  all  the  same  length,  and  to 
twist  the  wire  neatly  and  evenly.  With  a little 
practice  this  is  not  difficult. — R. 


FRUIT. 

2102.  — American  Blackberries.  — I 

grow  the  New  Columbian  Blackberry,  and  find 
it  a free  grower  and  splendid  cropper  ; indeed, 
it  provides  us  with  abundance  of  fruit  for  about 
two  months  each  year.  Good  as  this  Black- 
berry is,  however,  I am  told  by  a friend  who 
saw  my  plants  in  fruit  that  Wilson  Junior  is 
even  better,  the  berries  being  larger  and  more 
juicy.  Anyhow,  my  berries  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  British  Bramble. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2092.— Removing  a Fig-tree.— Remove  the  Fig 
with  as  many  roots  as  can  be  dug  up,  and  the  best  time 
to  do  it  is  now,  to  allow  of  the  tree  becoming  established. 
— J.  D.  E. 

Under  glass  I prefer  to  move  Fig-trees  as  soon  as 

the  leaves  fall.  Out  of-doors  wait  till  spring.— E.  H. 

_ You  must  not  move  your  Fig-tree  until 

all  the  leaves  have  fallen,  or  you  will  be  sure  to 
lose  the  crop  of  young  fruit  that  is  now  just 
formed  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  I do  not  say 
that  you  will  be  sure  to  save  them  by  waiting, 
but  you  are  more  likely  to  do  so.  Whether  you 
save  them  or  not  depends  somewhat  on  the 
amount  of  injury  done  to  the  roots  in  the  course 
of  removal.  You  do  not  say  what  age,  or  the 
size  of  the  tree  to  be  moved.  If  it  is  very  large 
you  had  better  start  with  a young  one  for  a new 
house. — J.  C.  C. 

2114. — Pruning  fruit-trees.— It  is  a 

very  grave  error  in  culture  to  cut  back  the 
young  wood  of  the  fruit  trees  to  two  or  three 
eyes.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  cause  each 
of  those  two  to  three  eyes  to  produce  vigorous 
growths,  and  trees  so  treated  would  bear  very 
little  fruit.  The  shoots  ought  to  be  thinned  out, 
as  they  are  very  likely  to  be  crowded.  Those 
that  are  allowed  to  remain  ought  not  to  be  cut 
back  much.  Some  of  them  ought  to  be  cut  half 
back,  and  others  ought  to  have  the  points  cut 
out  merely.  The  young  wood  that  is  left  will 
have  blossom-buds  form  on  it  next  year. — 
J.  D.  E. 

Discontinue  cutting  back,  but  thin  out  sufficiently 

to  let  in  the  air  and  sunshine,  and  in  a good  season  you 
will  have  plenty  of  fruit.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to 
shorten  the  roots  a little  if  the  trees  appear  to  be  gros3. 
The  continued  cutting  back  of  the  summer’s  growth  would 
destroy  the  balance. — E.  H. 

2115.  — Barren  Pear-trees. — If  the  trees 
are  so  thickly  planted  that  they  do  not  obtain  a 
due  share  of  light  among  the  branches,  it  is  not 
possible  that  they  can  bear  fruit,  owing  to  want 
of  maturity  of  the  wood  and  buds,  which,  how- 
ever, will  not  prevent  them  blossoming.  Per- 
haps the  roots  are  too  deep  down  amongst  the 
clay ; this  also  would  account  for  their  non-fruit- 
ing. The  first  week  in  November  would  be  a good 
time  to  replant  them,  keeping  the  roots  well 
above  the  clay,  and  only  just  under  the  surface. 
In  your  case  it  would  be  better  to  plant  the 
trees  on  slightly-raised  mounds,  say  1 foot 
above  the  natural  ground  level,  first  digging  the 
holes  2 feet  deep  below  the  tree,  but  keeping  the 
clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  ; the  stirring  of  it 
to  that  depth  assists  the  percolation  of  water 
quickly  away  from  the  roots.  When  planting, 
if  the  roots  can  be  covered  with  a little  road- 
grit,  decayed  vegetable-refuse,  and  wood-ashes, 
all  the  better  for  the  trees  ; roots  take  much 
kinder  to  the  soil  then. — S.  P. 

2120.— Grapes  “ cracking."— It  is  so 
unusual  for  the  berries  of  Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat 
Grape  to  crack  that  it  is  very  clear  that  their 
doing  so  in  your  case  is  attributable  to  some  defect 
in  the  management.  What  that  may  be  it  is 
difficult  to  say  without  more  information  than 
what  you  send.  I am,  however,  inclined  to 
think  that  you  have  kept  the  house  too  close, 
and  the  air  too  moist,  or  else  you  have  kept  the 
lateral  growth  too  closely  pinched.  Such  an 
exceptional  failure  as  yours  with  this  valuable 
Grape  deserves  to  be  fully  explained,  and  I 
advise  you  to  send  an  outline  of  your  manage- 
ment.— J.  C.  C. 


PYRAMID  PEAR-TREES. 

The  pyramid  or  cone  form  of  training  for  Pear- 
trees  in  open  quarters  of  the  garden  is  a very 
ornamental  one,  and  well  calculated  for  securing 
a good  crop.  A fine  strong  pyramid,  well- 
pruned,  symmetrical,  and  thriving,  certainly  is 
a handsome  object.  Like  all  the  other  forms 
which  we  are  about  to  consider,  the  pyramid  re- 
quires pruning  more  or  less.  With  respect  to 
the  annual  growth  which  we  wish  our  young 
trees  to  make,  it  is  wise  not  to  desire  too  much  ; 


Fig.  1.— A winter-pruned  Pyramid  Pear-tree. 

from  five  to  seven  main  branches  per  annum  is 
the  most  that  we  should  allow.  One  remark  on 
this  subject : when  laying  out  these  branches 
for  the  next  year’s  growth,  we  generally  prune 
above  and  close  to  the  bud  which  is  intended  to 
continue  the  branch,  leaving  a small  spur  after- 
wards as  the  bud  pushes.  In  order  both  to 
strengthen  it  and  give  it  the  direction  which  we 
wish  it  to  take,  a support  or  splint  is  attached 
to  it.  This  is  a complicated  operation  ; a better 
way  is,  instead  of  cutting  close  to  the  bud,  to 
leave  a long  spur — say  4 inches — from  which  the 
buds  are  to  be  removed  ; to  this  the  shoot  is 
afterwards  tied,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently 
grown  to  maintain  itself  in  the  desired  position, 
the  spur  can  be  cut  off  altogether,  there  being 
no  further  occasion  for  it.  It  is  a mistake  to 
prune  strong-growing  sorts  too  closely,  especially 
those  on  Pear-stocks,  because  the  circulation  of 
the  sap  being  thereby  confined  to  a more  limited 
space,  it  will  have  a tendency  to  produce  strong 
wood  where  it  is  not  wanted.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  best  in  pruning  to  use  a judicious  moderation. 
It  is  also  a mistake  to  cut  the  lateral  branches 
too  short,  because  the  flow  of  the  sap  being 
thereby  restricted  to  the  stem,  will  cause  the 
production  of  overgrown  leading  shoots.  It  is 
equally  wrong  to  allow  these  branches  to  grow 
too  long,  as  this  impoverishes  the  stem  and  re- 
tards the  due  growth  of  the  leading  shoot.  In 
both  cases  the  trees  seldom  bear  well,  for  want 
of  a proper  balancing  of  parts,  and  both  ex- 
tremes must  be  avoided.  A well-proportioned 
pyramid  should  generally  have  a diameter  two- 
thirds  of  its  height.  If,  however  well  propor- 
tioned, a pyramid  on  the  Pear-stock  should 
prove  unproductive,  it  may  be  brought  into  good 
bearing  by  leaving  it  unpruned  for  a few  years. 
There  are  also  other  methods  ; for  example, 
making  a circular  incision  in  the  bark  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stem  nearly  half  an  inch  wide, 
which  must  be  kept  open  ; otherwise,  if  allowed 
to  close  up,  the  tree  will  push  more  vigorously 
than  before.  Root-pruning  will  also  produce 
the  desired  effect.  It  is  wise  to  take  advantage 
of  everything,  and  we  may  turn  the  super- 
abundant vigour  of  our  trees  to  good  account 
by  grafting  them  with  fruit-buds,  which  will 
bear  the  following  year,  and  produce  fine  fruits. 
The  illustrations  (Figs.  1 and  2)  on  this  and 
following  page  give  a good  general  idea  of  a 
pyramid  Pear-tree  after  winter  pruning,  and 
also  one  in  fruit.  G. 

2121.  — Treatment  of  Standard 
Apple-trees. — Move  the  Apple-trees  the  first 
week  in  November,  digging  them  up  very  care- 
fully and  retaining  as  many  roots  as  possible. 
If  the  trees  have  heads  measuring,  say,  6 feet  in 
diameter,  the  roots  should  not  be  cut  off  nearer 


than  4 feet  of  the  stem  all  round.  Any  fibre- 
less  roots  should  be  cut  back  to  within  3 feet  qf 
the  stem,  making  the  cut  from  the  underneath 
side  of  the  root  upwards  in  a slanting  direction, 
which  will  induce  them  to  make  fibrous  roots, 
which  are  really  the  feeders  of  the  tree.  All 
roots  which  are  jagged  at  the  ends  by  removal 
ought  to  be  cleanly  cut,  when  planting,  with  a 
knife,  as  roots  form  so  much  quicker  from  a 
clean  cut  than  from  a broken  and  irregular  one. 
If  the  soil  in  which  the  trees  are  to  be  planted 
is  heavy,  cold,  wet,  and  retentive,  the  roots 
should  be  not  planted  deeper  than  6 inches  under 
the  surface,  not  even  those  at  the  base  of  the 
tree  ; those  which  will  be  then  above  the  surface 
level  must  be  covered  by  mounding  them  up 
with  soil,  which  will  allow  them  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  sun,  which  warms  the  soil,  thus 
encouraging  free  root-action  and  inducing  the 
branches  to  mature  their  growth  thoroughly,  as 
upon  this  entirely  depends  the  fruit  crop.  The 
roots  in  planting  would  be  improved  by  being 
covered  first  with  road-grit,  wood-ashes,  leaf- 
soil,  or  vegetable  refuse  ; indeed,  any  lightening 
material  that  can  be  added  to  improve  the 
natural  heavy  soil  will  be  a decided  gain. 
Choose  fine  weather  for  the  planting,  and  tread 
the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots,  finishing  off  with 
a mulching  of  partly  decayed  horse-manure, 
which  protects  the  roots  from  frost,  and  during 
the  summer  prevents  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  soil.  Supports  of  some  kind  should  be 
placed  to  the  trees  to  prevent  them  being  blown 
about  by  the  wind,  which  displaces  the  roots, 
which  is  not  conducive  to  a quick  growth.  The 
branches  would  be  as  well  left  alone  for  a year 
after  planting,  as  the  double  check  would  not  be 
good  for  the  trees.  Newly-planted  large  trees 
do  not  make  much  growth  the  first  year  after 
planting,  and  it  is  as  well  not  to  give  more  checks 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  at  a time.  With 
regard  to  the  trees  to  be  grafted  in  the  spring,  I 
should  neither  interfere  with  the  roots  nor  the 
branches  now,  but  cut  the  latter  back  to  where 
the  grafts  are  intended  to  be  put  on  early  in 
March,  and  not  cut  the  roots  at  all  until  the 
grafts  show  that  they  need  it. — S.  P. 

2101.— Quince  not  fruiting.— As  a rule, 
Quince-trees  do  not  fruit  until  they  get  a good 
age.  Yours  I consider  to  be  quite  young.  It  is 
very  probable,  however,  that  the  tree  does  not 
get  root-moisture  enough.  The  Quince  requires 
a moist  root-run  to  be  fruitful.  If  your  tree  is 
conveniently  situated  get  your  people  to  thro  w the 
slop-water  from  the  kitchen  upon  the  roots  all 
the  summer  ; you  had  also  better  cut  away  all 
the  small  stems,  and  leave  only  two  or  three 
large  ones. — J.  C.  C. 

1943.— Treatment  of  Fig  trees.— You 

do  not  say  what  are  the  varieties  you 
complain  of  being  of  poor  flavour.  Some 
sorts  have  not  much  flavour  as  compared  to 
others.  Trees  that  are  attacked  with  red-spider 
cannot  possibly  perfect  their  fruit  in  the  same 
manner  as  trees  which  have  perfect  foliage. 
Red-spider  injures  the  leaf  tissues,  and  conse- 
quently the  supply  of  food  is  shortened.  This 
defect  must  be  an  hindrance  to  the  perfect 
flavouring  of  the  fruit.  Overcropping  is  another 
source  of  bad  flavour  of  the  fruit.  In  this  case 
the  strain  upon  the  trees  is  too  great ; but  in 
this  case  I should  hardly  say  that  was  the  cause, 
as  the  fruit  appears  to  have  swollen  to  a large 
size,  but  should  attribute  the  defect  to  faulty 
foliage.  The  roots  appear  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion, or  the  fruit  would  not  get  large  or  highly 
coloured. — S.  P. 

190S.— Peaches  in  a small  green- 
house.— You  might  grow  a Peach-tree  in  your 
small  house  for  three  or  four  years  ; but  I should 
not  recommend  you  to  do  so,  for  the  house  is  too 
small  to  do  a Peach-tree  justice.  A healthy  tree 
in  a good  border  would  fill  the  house  in  two 
years,  and  then  would  begin  a struggle  between 
the  tree  and  the  knife,  and  in  the  end  the  tree 
must  succumb.  To  do  Peaches  justice  they  want 
a good  roomy  house.  Vines  would  be  more 
satisfactory  in  a small  house  than  Peaches.  If 
you  do  plant  a Peach-tree  try  the  Royal  George, 
and  plant  early  in  November. — E.  H. 

2006. — Grafting  Vines. — The  treatment 
must  be  wrong,  as,  with  the  exception  of 
Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  there  are  no  inferior 
varieties  of  this  Vine  ; if  they  really  are  bad 
they  are  not  Black  Hamburgh.  I should 
give  them  another  trial,  as  no  variety  is  so  good 
for  a cold-house  as  this.  If  you  give  a few 
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particulars  as  to  their  present  state,  when  planted, 
and  how  treated  since,  some  advice  might  assist 
you  to  grow  them  better.  Madresfield  Court 
does  not  need  grafting  to  improve  it.  Some  of 
the  best  Crapes  ever  seen  of  this  sort  were  grown 
on  Vines  on  their  own  roots  ; grafting  more 
often  induces  this  Grape  to  crack  than  aught 
else.  Inarching  is  better  than  grafting  ; this  is 
usually  done  in  April,  when  the  stock  and  scion 
are  making  new  growth  ; the  latter  is  growing  in 
a pot  stood  close  beside  the  stock  where  the 
union  is  contemplated  ; a piece  of  bark  is  taken 
from  both  stock  and  scion  in  a slanting  direc- 
tion, a slit  or  tongue  is  made  on  one  side  of 
each,  the  two  are  jointed  together  and  secured 
with  a piece  of  bast  firmly  tied,  but  not  too 
tight.  In  a few  weeks  the  union  is  effected, 
when  the  scion  can  be  cut  away  from  the  plant 
in  the  pot.  This  should  have  been  kept  grow- 
ing by  being  regularly  supplied  with  water. — 

S.  P. 

2025.— Old  Apple  trees  — If  “ Arley  ” 
will  syringe  the  trees  all  over  any  time 
after  the  leaves  fall,  and  before  the  new 
leaves  appear  again  in  the  spring  with  the 
following  mixture,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
either  take  the  trouble  to  scrape  the  bark  or 
coat  them  with  lime  (a  slow  process) : Dissolve 
5 lb.  caustic  soda  (Greenbank’s  98  per  cent. ) and 
5 lb.  pearlash,  in  hot  water,  add  cold  water, 
making  in  all  fifty  gallons.  Apply  the  mixture 
in  the  form  of  a spray  to  the  trees  with  a fine 
rose  syringe,  thoroughly  wetting  every  part. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  dissolving  the 
caustic  soda,  as  it  boils  up  like  lime  when 
touched  with  water,  and  is  extremely  dangerous 
to  the  eyes  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  them. 
The  best  way  to  dissolve  the  soda  is  to  place 
it  in  a paraffin-cask,  and  pour  the  water  down 
the  side  of  the  cask. — S.  P. 

A good  dressing  of  newly  slaked  lime 

will  be  beneficial,  applied  not  only  to  the  stems, 
but  also  all  over  branches  of  the  trees  when  they 
are  damp  ; the  main- stems  maybe  whitewashed. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  scrape  the  trunks  of 
the  tree  if  time  is  an  object,  as  the  fresh  lime- 
wash  will  kill  all  insects  and  Moss,  &c.  Do  it 
any  time  after  the  leaves  fall.— E.  H. 

2067.— Vine-cutting  — The  best  way  to 
propagate  Vines  is  from  eyes  planted 
singly  in  small  pots.  Cut  out  the  eyes 
with  a small  portion  of  the  wood  attached  to 
them,  and  plant  them  firmly  in  the  soil  with 
the  eye  uppermost.  The  Vine-cuttings  should 
be  put  into  damp  soil  until  January,  and  the 
eyes  should  be  put  in  during  that  month,  or 
early  in  February.  They  should  be  started  in  a 
forcing- house  with  a little  artificial  heat.  Any 
good  soil  will  do. — J.  D.  E. 

2105.— Red-spider  on  Cherry-trees.— 
Cherry-trees  infested  with  red-spider  in  a damp 
climate  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy  is  one  of  those 
cases  that  are  difficult  to  understand,  and  which 
makes  one  think  that  some  important  part  of 
the  details  of  management  have  been  withheld. 
If  that  is  not  so,  then  I should  say  the  •roots  are 
kept  too  dry,  which  should  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  those  insects  being  so  numerous. 
I advise  you  during  the  winter  to  unnail  all  the 
branches  from  the  wall,  and  then  give  the  wall  a 
good  washing  with  diluted  paraffin-oil — aquarter 
of  a pint  to  10  gallons  of  water.  Early  next 
spring  lay  on  a mulch  of  manure  over  the  roots. 
— J.  C.  C. 

2015.— Figs  On  a wall —The  simplest  way  is  to  un- 
nail the  branches  when  the  leaves  are  all  down,  or  before 
severe  frost  sets  in,  draw  them  together,  and  cover  with 
dry  Fern  or  litter.  Bunches  of  Spruce  or  Silver  Fir  will  do 
as  well.  The  coverings  should  be  removed  by  degrees 
when  the  winter  is  over,  or,  say,  towards  the  end  of  March. 
— E.  H. 

2075.— Rhododendrons  under  Beech- 
trees. — That  these  plants  will  thrive  under 
Beech- trees  I have  ample  evidence,  for  huge 
masses  of  the  common  purple  variety,  in  perfect 
health  and  full  of  buds,  growing  in  the  shade  of 
large  Beech-trees,  are  visible  here  from  the 
window  near  which  I am  now  writing.  The 
soil  is  a light,  free,  fibrous  loam,  and  there  is 
water  not  far  off.  Where  the  shade  is  very 
dense  they  become  long-legged  and  straggling, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  done. — 
B.  C.  R. 

A 11  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage 
Gardening  known.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest 
price  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
and  copies  will  be  sent  for  distribution,  free,  by  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Cassell  and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvage, 
Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2086.— Virginian  Creeper. — Now  is  a 

good  time  to  plant  the  Virginian  Creeper.  See 
that  the  soil  is  well  loosened  underneath  where 
the  roots  are  to  go,  and  if  the  soil  is  not  good 
remove  it,  and  replace  with  some  good  fertile 
loam.  The  plant  needs  no  particular  treatment 
if  well  planted,  but  it  should  be  nailed  to  the 
wall.  Veitch’s  variety  (Ampelopsis  Veitchi)  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred.  It  is  a more  elegant 
plant,  and  the  leaves  die  off  quite  crimson  ; 
moreover,  the  plant  lays  hold  of  the  wall  with 
its  tendrils,  and  holds  on  so  firmly  that  a plant 
will  cover  a large  house  without  hammering  a 
single  nail  or  fastening  of  any  kind  into  the 
wall. — J.  D.  E. 

Virginian  Creepers  may  be  planted  any  time.  For 

Bummer  planting  they  are  usually  kept  in  pots.  Veitch's 
variety,  the  best  for  covering  walls,  is  nearly  always  kept 
in  pots.  The  last  named  clings  like  Ivy,  and  only  requires 
to  be  attached  to  the  walls  when  first  planted.  The  other 
varieties  require  training  with  nails  and  shreds,  or  to  be 
tied  to  a trellis,  as  though  they  cling  to  a certain  extent, 
they  cannot  resist  strong  winds.— E.  H. 

2111.— Ornamental  trees — There  are 
many  trees  that  would  be  suitable  for  a similar 
position  if  there  is  space  enough.  The  Weeping 
Birch  is  a very  handsome  tree  when  isolated. 
The  Tulip-tree  is  very  ornamental  where  there 
is  room  for  a tree  that  will  probably  grow 
70  feet  high.  The  London  Plane  makes  a 
handsome  tree,  and  there  are  many  things  in 
Conifers  ; two  of  the  best  are  Picea  pinsapo  and 
Picea  Nordmanniana.  The  Glauca  variety  of 
the  Atlantic  Cedar  is  a most  interesting  tree, 
and  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  where  there  is  space, 
requires  no  recommendation.  Lawson’s  Cypress 
and  most  of  its  varieties  are  all  suitable  lawn 
trees,  and  there  are  good  things  in  Hollies  when 
the  land  is  good.  Ilex  Hodginsi  makes  a grand 
tree  in  time. — E.  H. 

2104  — Shrubs  for  a terrace  — A very 
pretty  border  of  shrubs  might  be  made  in  this 
case.  Among  those  I should  employ  would  be 
Berberis  Dar wini  and  Amygdalus  nana,  the  dwarf 
Almond  ; also  Prunus  triloba  and  sinensis 
fl.-pl.,  using  plants  upon  their  own  roots.  The 
Mezereon,  too,  would  be  indispensable  for  early 
spring,  and  coming  in  succession  would  be  the 


many  coloured  forms  of  Cydonia  japonica,  which, 
though  generally  trained  to  walls,  make  low 
spreading,  handsome  bushes  in  the  open  ground. 
Some  of  the  Rose  species — such,  for  example,  as 
the  Japan  Rosa  rugosa — might  be  included. 
Ribes  aureum  and  sanguineum,  too,  can  be 
kept  dwarf,  and  they  will  still  flower  freely. 
Viburnum  plicatum  is  one  of  the  choicest  of 
Guelder  Roses,  and  the  little  Daisy-bush  Olearia 
Haasti  is  indispensable,  being  evergreen, 
always  tidy  in  appearance,  and  when  in  flower 
a perfect  mound  of  white.  The  Osmanthuses, 
which  resemble  Hollies,  are  suitable,  also  being 


dwarf,  compact,  and  evergreen.  Even  Hollies 
may  be  actually  represented  by  a dense,  dwarf- 
growing, lovely  species  named  Ilex  crenata,  one 
of  the  hardiest  and  best  of  dwarf  evergreens. 
There  might  be  plenty  of  good  shrub  borders  in 
gardens  if  the  most  was  made  of  the  abundant 
materials. — A.  H. 

2032.  Ivy  pruned  hard  back. — The 
frost  will  have  to  be  very  severe  to  kill 
Ivy,  even  where  the  leaves  have  all  been  cut 
off.  Still,  the  leaves  are  the  natural  covering 
of  the  plants,  and  it  is  unwise  to  cut  them  off' just 
at  the  approach  of  winter.  It  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  protect  the  Ivy  should  the  thermo- 
meter fall  very  low  by  laying  a few  evergreen 
branches  over  it.  If  the  frost  does  not  come 
severe  before  Christmas,  the  wood  exposed  will 
have  time  to  harden,  and  there  will  be  less 
danger  of  injury.  — E.  H. 

2039.  — Propagating  a Virginian 
Creeper. — “ Maxwtlton  ” is  too  late  with  his 
enquiry  for  my  advice  to  be  of  much  benefit  to 
him  this  year,  as  this  creeper  is  easily  raised 
from  cuttings  if  they  are  put  in  at  the  right 
time — in  the  months  of  July  and  August — and 
the  cutting-pot  placed  in  a close  house  or  frame 
and  kept  shaded.  Possibly,  if  the  tops  of  the 
shoots  were  taken  off’  now  and  given  cool  treat- 
ment, they  might  strike  root,  but  it  is  doubtful. 
If  you  have  a plant  with  branches  near  to  the 
ground,  you  might  loosen  them  from  the  wall 
and  try  what  layering  may  do.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  bury  the  shoot  about  an  inch  under 
the  soil  at  one  place. — J.  C.  C. 

2049— Flowering  shrubs  for  borders. 
— If  “ Tyro  ” had  stated  the  class  of  soil — 
heavy  or  light — which  his  garden  is  composed 
of,  a better  selection  might  have  been  given. 
The  following,  however,  will  grow  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil.  The  shrubby  Spiraeas  are  very 
useful,  perfectly  hardy,  and  give  a quantity  of 
flower  extending  over  a wide  range.  S.  Lind- 
leyana  is  a creamy-white.  The  flowers  come  in 
panicles.  This  sort  is  suitable  for  the  back  of  a 
wide  border,  as  it  grows  12  feet  high  in  time. 
S.  acrifolia  is  most  profuse  in  flowering.  The 
flowers  are  white.  This  shrub  will  stand  any 
amount  of  cutting  back.  S.  callosa,  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  This  grows  from  2 feet  high 
to  8 feet,  according  to  taste.  S. 
callosa  alba,  if  cut  down  close  to 
the  ground  every  winter,  throws 
up  shoots  in  spring,  which  grow  one 
foot  high  and  flower  in  the  autumn. 
Very  useful  for  rockery  or  the 
front  part  of  the  shrubbery. 
Weigelas  rosea  and  amabilis  are 
everybody’s  shrubs  to  grow.  The 
former  flowers  rather  earlier  than 
amabilis  ; both  are  good.  Vibur- 
num opulus  (Guelder  Rose)  cannot 
very  well  be  dispensed  with.  The 
double  and  single-flowered  Almonds 
are  very  showy  in  the  spring. 
Amelanchier  Botryapium  (The 
Snowy  Mespilus)  gives  pure-white 
blooms  in  May,  and  is  best  grown 
as  a standard.  Berberis  Darwini 
has  orange  - coloured  blossoms, 
flowers  in  abundance,  useful  for  the 
front  of  the  shrubbery.  Double- 
flowering Cherry  is  indispensable, 
either  as  a bush  or  a standard. 
Double  and  single-flowered  Haw- 
thorns, white,  pink,  and  scar- 
let, are  most  useful.  These  are 
best  as  low  standards.  Deutzia 
scabra,  single,  and  D.  crenata 
fl.-pl.,  both  free-flowering  white 
shrubs,  useful  as  bushes.  No 
collection  of  flowering  shrubs 
would  be  complete  without  a 
plant  or  two  of  Charles  X.  Lilac  ; 
it  is  such  an  improvement  upon 
the  ordinary  type.  Forsythia  viri- 
dissima  produces  its  yellow  flowers  freely  in 
March.  Of  Laburnums  the  best  are  Wateri  and 
autumnale.  Kerria  japonica  fl.-pl.  is  a hand- 
some subject  when  clad  with  its  orange-coloured 
flowers.  Hydrangea  paniculata  is  a noble  plant 
for  the  shrubbery.  Magnolia  purpurea  and  M. 
conspicua  are  charming  subjects  for  giving 
flowers  in  April.  Philadelphus  coronarius 
(Mock  Orange)  is  a handome  shrubbery  plant 
with  sweetly-perfumed  flowers.  Pyrus  japonica 
gives  its  bright  scarlet  blossoms  early  in  the 
year.  The  Siberian  Crab  is  delightful  both  in 
bloom  and  when  laden  with  fruit. — S.  P. 


Fig  2.— Pyramid  Pear-tree  in  fruit.  (See  page  483.) 
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ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  GRANDE. 

I AM  asked  by  “ J.  T.”  how  he  is  to  treat  this 
plant  now  it  has  done  flowering  ? He  says  it 
has  been  very  fine  this  season,  with  fifteen  large 
flowers.  Well,  I have  very  little  fresh  to  say 
about  this  plant,  but  it  should  be  more  directly 
rested  during  its  quiet  time.  It  also  likes  a 
trifle  more  heat  than  O.  crispum,  O.  triumphans, 
and  other  such-like  species  need,  and  I 
would  therefore  advise  “ J.  T.”  to  move  this 
plant  into  a house  that  is  not  allowed  to  fall  to 
a lower  temperature  than  about  50  degs.  or 
55  degs. , and  where  the  air  is  not  humid,  as  the 
plants  like  a good  drying  ; but  do  not  let  them 
dry  sufficiently  to  cause  the  bulbs  and  leaves  to 
sutler,  because  the  latter  are  thick  and  leathery 
in  texture,  and  if  these  shrivel  they  die  and  fall 
off,  thus  injuring  the  good  looks  of  the  plant. 
The  plant  or  plants  may  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  light  at  this  season  of  the  year  ; but  in  the 
summer  time  they  should  stand  in  a house  with 
a northern  aspect,  in  which  position  they  do  not 
catch  the  sun  at  all,  as  they  do  not  like  it  ; in 
fact,  we  are  told  that  in  a state  of  nature  they 
are  always  found  to  inhabit  ravines,  constantly 
shaded.  The  plant  is  one  of  the  finds  of  Mr. 
Skinner,  in  Guatemala,  and  it  is  just  turned 
fifty  years  ago  since  it  first  flowered  in  this 
country  ; but  the  plants  never  took  kindly  to 
the  Orchid-houses  of  that  time,  and  it  was  not 
until  some  fifteen  years  afterwards  that  I suc- 
ceeded in  showing  what  could  be  done  with  this 
plant,  and  in  a way  I have  never  seen  exceeded 
since.  O.  grande,  although  variable,  has  not 
produced  many  recorded  varieties,  the  one 
known  as  Williamsianum  being  the  most  dis- 
tinct ; but  belonging  to  the  same  section,  and 
requiring  exactly  the  same  treatment,  are  0. 
Insleayi  and  its  varieties,  and  the  species  known 
as  0.  Schlieperianum.  These,  with  0.  grande, 
form  a very  distinct  group  of  plants,  and  I have 
little  doubt  but  others  are  yet  to  be  found 
which  will  add  to  their  numbers.  All  should 
be  treated  exactly  alike  now,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer-time they  will  succeed  in  the  ordinary 
Odontoglossunr-house,  and  the  moist  air  to  be 
found  in  this  place  at  this  season  will  suit  them 
admirably.  Matt.  Bramble. 


EPIDENDRUM  WALLISI. 

I last  week  saw  this  plant  blooming  beautifully 
in  a cool  Fern-house  attached  to  an  amateur’s 
dwelling,  and  I think  it  is  a plant  that  should 
be  more  frequently  seen  than  it  is.  There  are  not 
many  varieties  of  this  famous  plant,  yet  I have 
been  much  disappointed  with  some  that  I 
have  seen.  The  plant  here  noted  above  was  a 
well-grown  one,  and  a good  form  of  it,  too,  so 
the  old  love  went  out  to  it  again  ; yet  it  is  not 
so  long  past  since  I first  saw  this  Orchid,  for  it 
is  not  more  than  ten  years  ago  that  I saw  it 
flowering  beautifully  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  who  himself 
showed  it  me  with  evident  pleasure.  This 
Epidendrum,  however,  had  been  introduced 
somewhat  earlier,  as  it  was  in  the  nurseries  of 
the  Messrs.  Veitch  & Sons  of  Chelsea,  in  1875, 
that  I first  saw  it,  and  who  I think  first  im- 
ported it  through  their  collector  Wallis.  It 
does  not  form  bulbs,  but  instead,  thereof, 
slender  reed-like  stems  which  grow  to  about 
1 8 inches  high.  It  sometimes  grows  much  taller, 
but  the  best  varieties  I have  seen  have  not  been 
much  more  than  2 feet  high,  but  we  are  told 
that  it  grows  to  some  6 feet  high  in  its  native 
country,  which  is  in  the  province  of  Frontiero, 
in  New  Grenada,  where  it  is  found  growing 
at  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet  elevation.  The 
plant  lias  never,  I believe,  reached  0 feet  in 
height  in  this  country,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  taller  it  grows  the  more  abun- 
dant is  the  display  of  bloom,  for  it  makes  lateral 
as  well  as  terminal  trusses  of  flower,  and  these 
continue  in  full  beauty  for  a very  long  time 
indeed,  although  during  the  autumn  is  the 
proper  time  to  count  upon  its  flowering.  When, 
however,  properly  established,  and  in  a healthy 
condition,  there  is  but  very  little  time  in  the  year 
l hat  flowers  may  not  be  found  upon  it,  so  that 
these  are  almost  always  available  for  personal 
adornment,  whilst  they  have  a pleasant  fra- 
grance, something  between  Musk  and  honey. 
The  individual  flowers  are  each  1 .(  inches  across, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  about  equal  in  length 


and  width,  rich  golden-yellow,  dotted  with 
bright  crimson.  In  some  forms  the  yellow  is 
not  golden,  however,  nor  the  dots  and  spots  a 
very  bright  crimson  ; but  such  are  the  colours 
in  a good  flower,  like  those  on  the  truss  now 
before  me,  given  to  me  by  my  friend,  and  these 
colours  make  a nice  contrast  with  the  large, 
somewhat  flattened  lip,  which  is  white,  with 
rosy-purple  streaks,  so  that,  speaking  roughly, 
one  might  say  the  flower  is  golden-yellow, 
white,  and  purple  — a somewhat  curious 
combination  of  colours.  A year  or  two  ago 
I saw  that  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  of  Clapham-park- 
road,  had  a lot  of  these  plants  imported, 
and  I think  they  did  very  well.  He  told 
me  that  it  was  too  difficult  to  get  the  plants 
over  the  hills  of  full  size,  and  that  the  collector 
had  to  cut  the  stems  down.  However,  the 
plant  or  plants  in  question  were  some  of  these. 
Three  plants  were  obtained,  and  they  were 
potted  all  together  in  one  pot,  and  they  have 
been  grown  with  the  Odontoglossums,  and 
when  in  flower  brought  into  the  cool  fernery, 
and  before  any  severe  frosts  come  round  will 
find  a resting-place  at  the  cool  end  of  the 
Cattleya-house,  and  in  this  house  the  pot  con- 
taining the  plants  has  stood.  Such  treatment 
is  entirely  in  accord  with  my  views.  Now  I 
would  fain  persuade  many  or  all  of  my  readers 


Cattleya  labiata  ought  not  to  start  into  growth 
either  if  it  was  well  managed.  I have  a dozen 
plants,  and  not  one  has  started  to  grow.  The 
flowers  are  now  pushing  out  of  their  sheaths  in 
the  Cattleya- house.  As  growth  has  begun  it 
would  be  better  to  let  it  go  on.  The  bulbs  will 
plump  up,  even  at  unseasonable  times,  and  the 
flowers  may  also  come  out  of  the  sheaths. — 
J.  D.  E. 


DENDROBIUM  WARDIANUM. 

In  reply  to  “ Southron”  as  to  what  I consider 
to  be  the  merits  of  this  Orchid,  and  what  its 
flowers  are  like,  &c.,  I may  say  that  to  my 
mind  it  is  the  king  of  the  Dendrobiums,  and, 
thanks  to  the  Orchid  collectors,  it  has  now  been 
made  plentiful  in  this  country.  The  plant  was 
first  introduced  from  Assam,  and  this  form  pro- 
duces long,  slender,  pendulous  stems,  and  to 
this  day  is  somewhat  rare.  More  recently  a stouter 
bulbed  variety  has  come  to  us  from  Burmah,  and 
from  its  forming  strong  stems  many  growers  have 
been  tempted  to  keep  the  plant  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion ; but  if  “ Southron  ” and  others  will  take 
my  word,  they  should  not  attempt  to  grow  any 
form  of  Wardianum  in  this  manner,  because  it 
results  in  loss  of  flower.  I have  frequently  seen 
plants  grown  erect  produce  flowers  only  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  growth.  True,  several  of 


' 


Flowers  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum. 


,o  add  this  Orchid  to  their  collection.  It  is 
i plant  of  great  horticultural  merit,  it  is  very 
ihowy,  lasting  long  in  full  beauty,  pro- 
lucing  good-sized  flowers,  and  it  is  very  easily 
;rown,  so  that  if  it  costs  a medium  price  at  first 
—which  my  friend  “Odontos”  lately  complained 
)f — if  properly  managed  it  may  soon  be  made  to 
cay  for  itself,  beside  making  the  heart  glad  with 
ts  showy  flowers.  Matt.  Bramble. 


2123  —Dendrobium  not  flowering, 

&C. — The  Dendrobium  densiflorum  has  had  bad 
treatment  evidently.  The  flower-nodes  are 
always  prominent  ; but  it  depends  on  the  treat- 
ment the  plants  receive  whether  they  will  break 
through  into  flower.  The  plants  ought  not  to 
be  growing  now,  they  ought  to  be  resting.  I 
have  a number  of  plants  under  my  care,  and 
every  one  of  them  flowers  freely  annually  ; but 
they  will  not  make  any  signs  of  growth  until 
the  middle  of  summer,  or  if  they  are  flowered 
early  they  may  start  to  grow  in  April  or  May  ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  do  so,  which  is  after  they 
pass  out  of  bloom,  they  are  pushed  on  in  a warm, 
moist  atmosphere.  When  growth  is  completed 
water  is  gradually  withheld,  and  the  plants  are 
placed  in  moderate  heat,  say,  50  degs.  to  55  degs. 
as  a minimum.  They  merely  get  a little  water- 
ing to  prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs  shrivelling  too 
much,  and  in  March  they  are  watered  freely,  or 
as  soon  as  the  flower-spikes  appear.  The 


such  stems  make  a grand  show,  but  if  grown  in 
a natural  mayner  three  times  the  quantity  will 
be  produced.  Yes,  the  flowers  of  this  plant  I 
find  are  much  injured  by  the  London  fogs. 
The  right  time  to  flower  this  plant  is 
from  early  in  March  to  the  end  of  April,  but 
many  start  them  growing  before  they  have  pro- 
perly rested,  and  get  them  to  open  before  or 
about  Christmas,  and  thus  damaged  by  fog  ; 
whereas  had  they  been  allowed  to  remain 
until  March  a grand  effect  would  have 
been  produced.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  are 
produced  two  or  three  together  (see  illustra- 
tion), and  they  measure  from  3 inches  to  5 inches 
across  ; the  sepals  and  petals  are  broad,  and  the 
texture  is  thick  and  waxy,  colour  white,  the 
points  being  tipped  (in  some  forms  broadly)  with 
rich-magenta  : the  basal  part  of  the  lip  is  yellow, 
in  some  varieties  pale-yellow,  in  others  of  a deep 
rich  hue,  and  at  the  base  are  two  eye-like  spots 
of  rich  velvety  maroon.  The  blooms  last  long 
in  beauty.  There  is  a form  of  this  plant  with 
the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white  ; it  is  rare,  and 
to  my  mind  not  so  pretty  as  the  original,  but 
white  flowers  are  just  now  in  the  ascendant. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


2112.— Treatment  of  Ccelogyne  cris- 
tata. — This  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  Orchid- 
aceous plants  to  grow  well.  The  plant  ought 
now  to  be  placed  in  the  small  stove,  and  it  will 
succeed  admirably  if  the  minimum  temperature 
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ranges  about  55  degs.  on  an  average  during  the 
winter  months.  The  plant  need  not  lie  dis- 
turbed at  present,  and  it  will,  if  it  is  strong  and 
healthy,  flower  freely  in  the  spring.  It  may 
need  repotting,  and  this  should  be  done  m the 
early  summer,  when  the  plant  has  passed  out  of 
bloom.  Good  fibrous  yellow  loam  and  light, 
fibrous  peat  is  a good  compost  for  it.  The  pot 
should  be  half  full  of  drainage,  and  plenty  of  pot- 
sherds and  pieces  of  charcoal  should  be  mixed 
with  it. — J.  D.  E. 

FERNS. 

RAISING  FERNS  FROM  SPORES. 

I certainly  think  “ B.  0.  R.”  is  right  in  saying 
“It  is  the  peat  that  does  the  mischief,”  and 
“ E.  H.”  is  quite  wrong  in  saying  “Rough 
fibrous  peat  is  the  best  substance  to  sow  I ern 
spores  upon.”  1 speak  thus  confidently  because 
over  thirty  years  ago  I had  charge  of  the  Fern 
department,  where  Ferns  were  raised  by  the 
thousand  for  sale,  and  this  was  in  the  time  when 
these  plants  were  in  great  demand,  and  you  may 
be  sure  every  care  was  taken  in  raising  the 
young  ones.  I found  that  I was  more  success- 
ful in  raising  the  spores  on  stiff  yellow  loam 
than  on  anything,  but  it  must  be  kept  always 
wet,  and  not  let  get  dry  on  one  day  and  have  a 
drenching  of  water  the  next.  The  plan  I used 
to  adopt  was  to  take  a common  pan  or  saucer, 
without  a hole  in  it,  and  fill  it  nearly  up  to  the 
rim  with  yellow  loam,  beating  it  down  very 
hard  ; then  I used  to  take  the  end  of  the  rose  of 
a watering-can  and  cut  a piece  out  of  the  middle 
quite  down  to  the  bottom,  and  this  served  to 
water  it  at  all  times,  enabling  me  to  keep  all 
quite  moist  without  washing  away  or  disturbing 
anything.  After  watering  the  spores  should  be 
sown  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  covered 
with  a square  of  glass  until  signs  of  growth  set 
in,  when  it  should  be  removed,  and  they  will 
then  quickly  increase  in  size.  I used  to  remove 
these  very  soon,  pricking  the  protalliums  out 
in  larger  pans  in  little  clumps  of  several 
together,  with  soil  not  quite  so  stiff,  but  I found 
that  really  the  less  peat  used  the  better  the 
results.  Of  course,  all  this  time  the  pans  were 
under  strict  and  close  observation,  and  I may 
confidently  say  I never  once  lost  any  in  the  way 
you  name  ; but  I have  frequently  seen  people 
since  who  have  lost  them,  and  Isay  it  is  yourown 
fault,  because  you  have  used  soil  for  raising  the 
spores  which  is  of  too  light  a nature,  and  which 
soon  dries,  and  any  sudden  changes  is  the  very 
worst  thing  that  seedling  Ferns  can  be  subjected 
to.  Spores  will  grow  on  peat  and  on  leaf-mould, 
but  if  you  want  to  be  successful  in  raising  large 
quantities  use  stiff  loam,  and  keep  this  always 
wet,  and  move  them  off  quickly  into  pans  in 
slightly  lighter  soil.  You  may  thus  raise  any 
— the  most  delicate  and  the  most  rare  kinds,  but 
you  must  never  let  the  soil  get  dry  in  the  least. 

J.  J . 


the  remarks  accompanying  the  figures  I have 
referred  to,  which  arc  borne  out  in  my  own 
practice  and  observation.  It  was  only  last 
week  I gave  the  same  advice  to  an  amateur  to 
let  his  plants  alone  for  another  year,  as  he  was 
thinking  of  repotting  them,  as  they  had  not 
flowered.  The  Vallota  requires  to  be  kept 
always  growing,  but  it  does  not  require  annu- 
ally shifting  into  larger  pots,  as  some  people 
seem  to  suppose.  1 have  seen  evidence  of  this 
in  many  a window,  where,  apparently,  the 
most  neglected  plants  flower  the  best. 

Allow  me  to  thank  “A  Friend”  for  sending 
you  the  beautiful  photograph  of  Rhynchosper- 
inum  jasminoides,  which  has  been  so  well  en- 
graved, as  it  offers  a capital  lesson  to  gardeners 
as  to  how  a plant  of  its  class  should  be  trained. 
There  is  an  absence  of  that  stiff  and  formal 
character  about  it  that  gives  it  such  a charm. 
Too  often  we  see  these  plants  with  every  little 
twig  tied  securely  to  the  wires,  but  here  we 
have  just  sufficient  freedom  of  growth  to  divest 
the  plant  of  that  formal  character  which  is 
always  the  result  when  the  trainer’s  eye  has  no 
care  for  gracefulness  in  outline. 

The  figure  of  Clematis  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
which  is  given  on  page  397  in  the  same  number 
of  Gardening,  will,  I am  afraid,  prove  rather 
tantalising  to  some  of  your  readers,  as  it  does 
not  always  grow  away  so  well  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. Nevertheless,  it  is  not  naturally  a weak 
grower  when  the  conditions]  under  which  it  is 
placed  are  favourable.  The  fact  is,  the  plants 
set  out  have  often  only  a few  roots  to  start 
with,  and  then  if  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted 
is  not  thoroughly  good  and  sweet,  it  takes  two 
or  three  years  to  get  it  established.  Weakly 
plants  should  have  all  the  flowers  picked  off 
when  in  the  bud  state  the  first  year  after  plant 
ing.  If  any  reader  requires  a good  hardy  Cle 
matis  with  single  flowers,  allow  me  to  recom 
mend  them  the  variety  Lawsoniana,  the  bios 
soms  of  which  are  very  large  and  white  in  colour, 
with  a tinge  of  blue.  It  is  a more  vigorous 
grower  than  some  others.  J.  C.  C. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

The  illustration  of  a flowering-branch  of  Rosa 
spinosissima  in  Gardening  for  September  10th, 
page  393,  interested  me  very  much,  as  I was 
able  to  compare  it  with  my  dried  specimens,  and 
found  the  figure  to  be  a faithful  representation 
of  this  Single  Rose.  Equally  interesting  are 
the  remarks  concerning  the  charming  Macartney 
Rose.  At  Hetherton-park,  near  Taunton,  there 
is  a large  plant  which  occupies  a wall  with  a 
south-west  aspect,  the  foliage  of  which  is  as 
handsome  as  the  large,  single,  white  flowers. 
By  the  way,  I wonder  if  there  are  any  readers  of 
Gardening  who  grow  Rosea  lucida  ? I think  not, 
as  I never  see  its  name  mentioned,  yet  it  is  one  of 
those  interesting  plants  on  account  of  its  distinct 
character.  The  flowers  are  neither  large  in  size 
nor  striking  in  form,  but  they  are  so  freely  pro- 
duced in  clusters,  with  the  opening  buds  closely 
surrounded  with  handsome,  glossy  foliage,  that 
in  a cut  state  these  clusters  are  exceedingly 
pretty.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  pendent,  and 
if  it  has  one  fault  it  is  because  of  its  rude 
growth.  The  illustration  of  the  Scarborough 
Lily  (Vallota  purpurea)  in  the  same  number  of 
Gardening  and  the  remarks  thereon  are  well 
timed,  as  the  season  of  flowering  of  this  plant 
is  just  now  over,  and  those  who  grow  it 
will  be  thinking  about  repotting  or  otherwise 
interfering  with  their  stock.  Before  they  do 
' so,  however,  I hope  the  will  read  and  digest 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
far  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only , a/nd  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which , with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appea/red. 

2131. — Pruning  Walnuts.— Is  it  advisable  to  prune 
Walnut-trees,  or  leave  them  alone  ? — Garlands. 

2132. — Piptanthus  nepalensls.— Will  someone 
please  to  inform  me  how  to  cultivate  this  plant? — L.  F.  J. 

2133. — Cutting  off  Brussels  Sprouts.— Should 
Brussels  Sprouts  have  the  heads  cut  off,  and,  if  so,  when 

-G.  C. 

2134. — Propagating  Daphnes.  — Will  someone 
kindly  state  how  to  propagate  Daphnes  by  layers  or  cut- 
tings?— E.  M. 

2135. — Best  Pea  for  show.— I am  anxious  to  know 
the  name  of  the  best  Pea  in  commerce  for  show  purposes " 
—Green  Pea. 


2136. — Treatment  of  Isolepis  gracilis.— What 
treatment  is  best  for  this  plant  ? Should  it  be  repotted 
now  ?— Edwin  Dodds. 

2137. — White  Lily  in  a greenhouse.— Will  some 
one  kindly  state  when  to  put  a White  Madonna  Lily  in  a 
cold  greenhouse  to  flower  in  March  or  April  ?— E.  M. 

2138. — Worms  in  a lawn.— Which  is  the  best 
and  most  expeditious  way  of  destroying  worms  in  a lawn 
without  injuring  the  Grass  ? — A Regular  Subscriber. 

2139. — Treatment  of  Petunias  — I should  be  glad 
of  some  information  about  Petunias.  Should  they  be  cut 
down,  and  are  they  best  propagated  by  cuttings?— 
M.  E.  N 


2140.— Worms  in  a tennis-lawn.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  method  for  destroying;  worms 
in  a tennis-lawn?  They  are  remarkable  for  their  large 
size,  and  an  ordinary  worm  destroyer  will  not  kill  them. — 
H.  P.  N. 


2141  Brown  scale. — Where  can  I find  a life  history 

of  this  pest?  My  Camellias  and  Oleanders  are  covered 
with  it.  I want  to  learn  as  much  about  it  as  possible.— 
Edwin  Dodds. 

2142  —Treatment  of  Oleanders.— Will  someone 
please  ro  tell  me  the  proper  treatment  of  Oleanders?  I 
have  bought  a few  plants,  and  would  like  to  know  how  to 
grow  thein.wffl. — Amateur. 

2143. — Destroying  Daisies  In  a lawn  — Will 
Daisy  sand  (Watson’s)  kill  Grass  as  well  as  the  Daisies  If 
so,  is  there  any  way  besides  spudding  that  will  enable  me 
to  get  rid  of  them  ’(—Garlands. 

2144. — Mellanthus  In  water.— I should  be  glad 
to  know  if  there  is  any  way  of  keeping  Mehanthus  major 
fresh  in  water?  I have  tried  pricking  the  stalks,  but  the 
leavesjhave  drooped  at  once.— Enidlareo. 

2146.— Storing  Gesnera  bulbs,  See  — Will  some- 
one kindly  state  the  beet  way  of  storing  Gesnera  bulbs 
through  the  winter,  and  the  right  time  for  striking  cut- 
tings, if  this  can  be  done  successfully  ?— E.  M. 

2146. — Tea  Rosesln  pots.— I have  thirty  Tea  Roses 
which  I turned  out  of  the  pots  during  summer,  and  put 
some  good  turf  about  the  roots.  Is  it  time  to  take  them 
in,  and  about  whatjheat  would  suit  them  ?— Organist. 

2147. — Layering  and  cutting  Laurels.— Would 

anyone  kindly  say  when  he  thinks  is  the  best  time  of  year 
to  layer  down  some  very  old  and  overgrown  Laurels  of 
various  sorts,  also  cut  others  down  very  hard? — Shrub. 

2148. — Garden  designs.  — Will  someone  kindly 
recommend  the  best  book  on  garden  design,  or  the  beat 
way  of  planting  a garden  surrounded  by  walls,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  without  being  stiff  and  formal?— Ella. 

2149. — Destroying  worms  in  a lawn.— I should 
be  very  pleased  if  someone  would  kindly  tell  me  how  to 
rid  a lawn  of  worms  ? In  about  two  days  after  it  has 
been  Bwept  and  mown  it  looks  more  like  a ploughed  field 
than  a lawn.— T.  Dawson. 

2150. — Forcing  Rhubarb.— Will  someone  give  me 
some  information  about  forcing  Rhubarli  ? I low  should 
it  be  arranged  in  the  house,  and  what  heat  should  it  have, 
and  what  time  should  it  be  put  into  the  house  to  get  an 
'early  crop? — Young  Gardener. 

2151.  — Cemetery  gardening.  — Will  someone 
kindly  make  some  suggestions  for  the  decoration  of  a 
o-rave  throughout  the  year  ? I should  like  some  alternative 
plans,  with  estimate  of  cost  ? Is  there  aujr  book  that 
could  be  consulted  upon  this  subject? — R.  H. 

2152. — Hanging  plant  for]a  shop.— Will  someone 
please  recommend  from  experience  a hanging  plant  for  the 
: i-ont  of  a shop  to  more  or  less  cover  the  parapet  and  hang 
down  a little  ? The  front  has  a northerly  aspect.  Advice 
about  treatment  as  well  would  oblige.—  Milo. 

2153. — Japanese  Lily.— I have  had  some  seeds  of 
the  Japanese  Lily  given  me  a few  days  ago  ; but  not  know- 
ing in  the  lea8t  how  to  treat  them  to  make  them  sprout 
and  blossom,  I should  be  deeply  grateful  if  someone  would 
be  kind  enough  to  give  me  full  instructions  ?— Pussy. 

2154. — Storing  Dahlia  tubers  — As  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  Dahlia  tubers  have  to  be  stored  for  the  winter, 

I should  be  much  obliged  if  someone  would  say  the  best 
plan  to  adopt  ? Last  year  I placed  them  in  a cellar  where 
no  frost  penetrated,  but  lost  all  but  one.— Charles  Sea- 
man. 

2155. — Hyaelnthus  belgicus.-Will  someone  give 
me  a description  of  this  Hyacinth,  which  I have  received 
from  the  auction  room  ? The  bulbs  are  more  like  thosep 
a Scilla  than  a Hyacinth.  I should  be  glad  to  know  its 
treatment  ? I cannot  find  it  mentioned  in  any  catalogue. 
— Bemerton. 

2156. — Camellias  in  bud. -Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  if  Camellias  now  in  full  bud  will  be  likely  to 
drop  them  in  a house  heated  above  40  deg9.  ? I have  not 
yet  commenced  heating,  which  is  done  by  hot-water  pipes 
running  round  the  house.  I still  ventilate  during  the 
day. — M.  E.  N. 

2157. — Tulips  for  a round  bed.— I have  a round 
bed  which  I have  divided  into  six  parts,  and  I want  to 
plant  it  with  Single  Tulips,  in  distinct  colours-red,  white, 
and  yellow.  Will  someone  kindly  give  me  the  names  of 
those  to  bloom  about  the  same  time,  and  to  grow  to  one 
height  ? — Edgar. 

2158. — Rose  “ Gloire  de  Dijon.’’— One  side  of  my 
garden  has  a high  wall,  facing  north  ; the  other  side  has 
only  a very  low  fence.  I have  a Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose, 
which  I should  like  to  train  on  the  wall.  Will  someone 
kindly  advise  me  if  it  would  do  any  good  there  ? My  house 
is  situated  near  Hackney  Downs. — M.  E.  L. 

2159. — Treatment  of  Liliums.— Will  someone 
please  to  inform  me  if  Lilium  lancifohum  rubrum  and 
varieties  and  auratum  be  fresh  planted  every  year . 
Should  the  soil  be  rich  with  old  manure,  or  should  the 
Lilies  be  left  undisturbed  and  top-dressed?  I know 
candidum  objects  to  be  disturbed. — A.  A.  M. 

2160. — Rose  Marecbal  Niel.— I have  a Marshal 
Niel  Rose-tree.  A good-sized  “ slip”  has  grown  just  below 
the  wart  on  the  root.  I should  like  to  knotv  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  let  it  go  on  growing  so,  or  to  take  it  off 
the  old  tree  ? And  if  the  latter,  how  should  I take  it  oft, 
and  when  is  the  best  time?— Willum  Batt,  Sheffield. 

2161  —Crown  Imperials  not  flowering.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  why  my  Crown  Imperials  will  not 
flower  ? They  have  been  in  an  herbaceous  border  for  three 
or  four  years.  They  come  up  looking  most  healthy,  no 
flower-stalk  ever  appears,  and  they  all  disappear  in  about 
a month,  and  come  up  again.next  year.— Jane  Godley. 

2162. — A weedy  garden.— My  garden,  which  is 
part  of  an  old  orchard,  is  covered  with  weeds,  prmcipally 
one  sort,  something  like  Chickweed,  which  simply  covers 
everything  like  Grass.  I have  dug  the  ground  and  pulled 
up  the  weeds,  but  a week  or  two  afterwards  they  come  up 
again  as  thickly  as  ever.  What  can  I do  for  them  . G.  C. 

2163. — Rose  growing.— Would  someone  kindly  give 
me  a few  instructions  on  Rose  growing  ? How  to  Prepare 
a bed  for  them  with  regard  to  soil  chiefly,  and  a selection 
of  twelve  of  the  best  Roses  of  good  fl^'ty  and  growth  of 
plant  suitable  for  a place  not  far  from  the  Peak Derby 
shire,  the  climate  being  very  cold  ? Also  state  colours 
Peak 
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21C4.— Removing  a Wall  Plum-tree.— Having 
occasion  to  lift  a Victoria  Plum-tree  (10  years  old)  early 
last  May  when  in  full  fruit,  I planted  it  in  the  garden, 
where  it  ripened  some  of  its  fruit.  When  would  he  the 
best  time  to  move  it  back  again  on  to  a house  wall,  facing 
cast,  now  or  early  in  spring:  Locality,  C'arnforth. — It.  B., 
Wigan. 

2105.— Marechal  Nlel  Rose  In  a green 
house.— Would  “ .).  C.  U.,”  or  someone  else,  advise  as  to 
the  following  : I have  a Marechal  Niel  Rose  on  the  roof  in 
the  same  greenhouse  as  the  Chrysanthemums.  It.  has 
never  been  pruned.  Should  I prune  it  now,  or  is  it  too 
late?  It  seems  as  if  it  was  beginning  to  burst  into  growth 
again.— Organist. 

2166.  — Chrysanthemum  “ Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy  ” — Will  someone  kindly  state  the  treatment  of 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  Chrysanthemum  ? I cannot  get  it  to 
thrive.  It  looks  weak  and  sickly.  Cuttings  were  taken 
in  January  in  five-year-old  leaf-mould  and  sand,  kept  in  a 
cold  greenhouse  till  May,  and  taken  in  again  second  week 
in  October. — E.  M. 

2167. — Moving  shrubs.— Will  the  shrub  Privet  move 
noiv,  not  the  common  hedge  one,  but  the  one  like  the 
scented  one  ? I forget  the  name.  Also  Hollies  and  Portu- 
gal Laurel  ? I want  to  fill  up  gaps  in  a previously  made 
plantation  to  screen  ott  stables,  &c.,  from  the  house.  The 
Privets  will  move  with  large  jialls  of  roots  and  soil.  The 
ground  is  pretty  good.— Amateur. 

2168. —  Fungus  in  a garden.— I am  very  much 
troubled  with  fungi  (Toadstools)  in  my  garden.  They 
are  everywhere,  among  Potatoes,  Savoys,  Raspberries, 
Currants,  walks,  and  verges  (Grass).  What  had  I better 
do?  Is  soot  any  good,  or  lime  scattered  on  the  beds  and 
dug  in?  Hot  lime-water  poured  on  them  when  dug  up 
lias  been  mentioned  to  me.  Will  this  answer  ? — W.  li.  H. 

21G9.— Treatment  of  Azaleas.— Will  someone 
please  inform  me  what  to  do  to  my  Azaleas?  The  plants 
were  very  healthy  until  they  were  brought  indoors.  They 
are  full  of  bud,  and  quite  free  from  thrips,  but  are  now 
looking  brown,  and  the  leaves  are  falling  off,  and  the  tips 
of  the  buds  look  as  if  they  had  been  burnt.  Should  the 
plants  be  kept  in  a moist  atmosphere  or  a dry  one  ? — 
Bke. 

2170. — Lapageria  rosea.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  how  to  manage  a Lapageria  rosea?  When  I pur- 
chased it  the  plant  had  five  rods,  which  I at  intervals 
lessened  to  one,  which  I thought  too  many,  as  it  did  not 
make  any  growth.  I want  to  grow  it  in  my  greenhouse. 
It  is  now  in  a pot  with  about  6 inches  or  7 inches  of  new 
growth  on  top  of  old  wood,  and  it  has  plenty  of  water. — 
C.  C.  Cost. 

2171. — Forcing  Rhubarb.  — Would  any  reader 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  of  forcing  Rhubarb  ? I have  a 
number  of  roots  that  I want  to  force  during  the  coming 
winter  in  boxes  under  a shed.  The  boxes  are  a little  over 
2 feet  square,  and  about  the  same  depth.  What  depth  of 
litter  should  the  roots  be  set  in.  Should  the  roots  be  set 
in  soil  or  litter  only,  and  what  treatment  should  they  have 
before  planting?  What  time  should  I plant?— W.  D. 

2172. — Flowers  in  season  — I have  a greenhouse, 
three-quarter  span,  14  feet  long,  8 feet  wide,  at  present 
without  heat.  I want  to  grow  besides  the  ordinary 
“Geraniums,”  Fuchsias,  &c.,  a few  flowers  in  season,  such 
as  Crocuses  first,  Daffodils  next,  Narcissi,  and  so  on,  as 
pot-plants.  I shall  feel  obliged  if  anyone  will  tell  me  how 
to  proceed,  a9  I know  nothing,  this  being  my  first  year  in 
gardening? — D.  D. 

2173. — Treatment  of  Bouvardias— I bought 
some  Bouvardias  (rooted  cuttings)  in  June.  They  have 
not  made  much  growth,  but  some  have  produced  strag- 
gling sprays  of  flowers.  How  should  they  be  treated  now? 
I have  a small  greenhouse,  but  the  weather  being  mild  have 
not  heated  it  yet.  It  ha9  a south  aspeot,  getting  plenty 
of  sun,  and  the  Bouvardias  have  been  grown  there  since  I 
had  them.— Beginner. 

2174. — Climbing  Roses  for  a verandah.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  a few  Climbing 
Roses  for  a verandah  which  is  unheated  ? I should  like  a 
ruby-claret  coloured  Rose,  or  such  like,  which  is  little 
subject  to  mildew?  Also,  the  kind  of  soil,  &c  ? Would  it 
injure  the  plants  if  I painted  the  wall  white  with  ordinary 
paint?  1 could  varnish  the  paint  over  if  that  would  be 
best  ?— A Young  Beginner. 

2175. — Orchid  and  Rose  In  a greenhouse.— I 

have  a lean-to  greenhouse,  facing  to  the  south,  10  feet  by 
71  feet,  heated  by  a flue,  which  gives  me  from  55  degs.  to 
00  degs.  of  heat  at  night.  I have  in  it  a Gloire  de  Dijon 
Rose-tree,  and  I want  an  Orchid.  Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  if  they  will  grow  together  ? If  so,  what  kind,  its 
cost,  and  where  to  purchase,  and  whether  the  present  is  a 
avourable  time  (—Enquirer. 

2176  — A stove  in  a greenhouse  — I am  about  to 
put  a stove  in  my  greenhouse.  I want  to  make  it  with  fire 
olay  instead  of  mortar,  as  I can  get  plenty  of  clay,  and 
will  it  do  for  the  flue  ? 1 should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
“ B.  C.  R.”  or  someone  of  experience.  My  house  is  9 feet 
square,  facing  south,  sloping  to  a back  wall,  door  in  the 
middle,  faoing  west.  What  sized  stove  shall  I want  and 
flue  ? I want  to  build  it  in  the  wall  to  put  the  fire  out- 
side.— J.  N.,  South  Wales. 

2177. — Ground  for  Carrots.— I should  be  very 
much  obliged  for  directions  as  to  preparing  ground  for 
Carrots  next  year  ? I sowed  this  year  without  manure  on 
what  had  been  Cauliflower  ground.  I had  a very  good 
show  until  the  wireworms  attacked  them.  How  am  I to 
prevent  these  pests  again  spoiling  my  crop?  The  soil  is 
tairl.v  rich  sandy  loani.  1 thought  of  digging  in  some  old 
hot-bed  manure.  Would  this  be  wrong?  Any  directions 
w ould  be  most  acceptable.— Amateur. 

2178. — A bed  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley.— I have  a 
bed  of  Lilies  of  the  V alley,  which  was  made  at  least  seven 
years  ago,  before  1 came  to  live  in  the  house,  and  the  last 
two  years  the  blossoms  have  got  smaller  ; in  faot,  last 
season's  were  a perfect  failure.  The  bed  gets  plenty  of 
sunshine,  and  is  under  a wall  facing  south-east.  Is  now 
the  best  time  to  make  a new  bed,  and  give  the  roots  a 
change  of  soil,  or  should  the  operation  be  deferred  till  the 
spring?  Also  what  aspect  suits  these  plants  best,  and 
would  some  leaf-mould  worked  in  the  soil,  which  is  light, 
with  the  gravel  about  2 feet  below  the  surface,  be  of  any 
benefit?  Locality,  South  Monmouthshire.— Owen. 


2179. — Apple-tree  on  a wall.— I have  just  changed 
places,  and  I find  there  are  three  large  Apple-trees  on  a 
stone  wall.  How  can  I best  help  them,  as  they  have  been 
neglected  ? One  side  of  the  wall  is  higher  ground  than  the 
other  side,  which  is  the  walk.  I may  say  the  ground  is 
very  poor  and  stony.  I have  been  putting  some  liquid- 
manure  on  them  this  summer.  Can  I help  them  any 
other  way  ? Should  be  greatly  obliged  for  any  hints  to  the 
above?— Old  Subscriber. 

2180. — Pots  for  Begonias.— Will  someone  kindly 
state  the  size  of  pots  to  use  for  the  following  Tuberous 
Begonia  bulbs,  measuring  3 inches  across  the  crown, 
2j  inches  across  crown,  2 inches  across  the  crown,  li  inches 
across  the  crown?  I am  growing  them  for  an  exhibition. 
Should  they  be  started  in  gentle  bottom-heat,  and  in  what 
month  to  get  them  fine  plants  by  the  end  of  July  or  begin- 
ning of  August?  Also  state  the  best  artificial  manure  to 
grow  large  plants  in  small  pots? — E.  M. 

2181. — Rockery  in  a heated  greenhouse  — I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  make 
a rockery  at  the  foot  of  a wall  in  my  greenhouse  where 
very  little  sun  reaches  ? I should  also  like  to  have  the 
wall  covered  so  as  to  plant  Ferns,  &c.  Would  Virgin  Cork 
do  to  cover  the  wall,  and  if  so,  how  should  it  be  arranged 
to  make  pockets  to  either  receive  soil  or  pots  with  the 
Ferns  in?  I should  think  this  part  of  the  house  well 
adapted  for  a rockery  and  Fern  wall,  but  I do  not  know 
how  to  proceed.— One  in  a Fix. 

2182.  — Raspberry  “Superlative”  (Bun- 
yard's). — This  Raspberry  is  so  well  spoken  of  by  several 
of  the  correspondents  in  Gardening  that  I am  anxious  to 
try  it,  but  it  doe9  not  appear  to  be  known  here  yet,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  where  it  may  be  obtained  ? If  it  is 
a better  variety  than  Baumforth’s  Seedling  it  is  indeed  a 
good  one,  as  this  latter  kind  with  me  produces  very  large 
fruit  (the  largest  I have  ever  seen)  in  great  abundance, 
the  canes  fruiting  almost  to  the  ground,  whilst  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit  is  delicious.— J.  W.  Garbuct. 

2183. — Crops  for  profit.— I have  taken  an  old  garden 
of  about  70  rods,  situated  in  the  Hackney  district,  about 
three  miles  from  St.  Paul’s.  It  stands  high,  and  is  fairly 
open.  I am  a jobbing  gardener,  and  have  not  much  time 
to  see  to  it,  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  too  much  for  labour, 
but  have  a strong  lad  about  14  that  would  be  useful.  The 
rent  is  £12  a year.  What  would  be  the  most  profitable 
way  to  crop  it  for  the  first  year  without  expensive 
glass-house  ? Would  it  pay  to  grow  Potatoes  among  other 
things?  Ground  very  light,  and  has  been  heavily 
manured.  —Campbell,  j 

2184. — Oil-stove  in  a Chrysanthemum  house. 
— Will  “ Mr.  Molyneux,"  or  some  other  experienced 
Chrysanthemum  grower,  kindly  tell  me  if  an  oil-stove  in 
a house  of  Chrysanthemums  would  prevent  in  some 
measure  the  ends  of  the  florets  damping  or  rotting,  as  I 
have  some  slightly  affected  in  that  way  ? I noticed  it  in  a 
plant  of  Mme.  de  Sevin  partly  expanded.  The  house  is 
unheated.  I give  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and 
leave  top  ventilator  open  at  night.  Am  I right  in  so 
doing?  The  flowers  are  not  spotted  with  damp,  only  some 
florets  are  rotted  at  the  end.— W.  H.  H. 

2185. — Roses  for  a cold-house.— Will  “ J.  C.  C." 
or  “ P.  U.”  say  which  will  be  the  best  way  to  prune  a plant 
of  Rose  Her  Majesty  ? I have  had  it  in  a cold-house  for  two 
yearn,  and  have  never  yet  had  a bloom  from  it.  Last 
January  I pruned  it  to  2 feet,  and  pegged  the  9hoots  (it 
had  five)  down,  but  it  ha9  not  bloomed  this  year.  It  has 
thrown  six  shoots  5 feet  long,  and  it  is  those  which  I wish 
information  about.  I begin  to  have  a bad  opinion  of  it. 
Will  they  also  9ay  which  are  the  best  dark  crimson  velvety 
Roses  for  a cold-hou9e?  I have  a few,  but  they  come 
rather  a dingy  purple.  I have  not  yet  tried  Red  Teas. 
How  would  Thbrfese  Levet,  Princess  de  Sagan,  The  Meteor, 
or  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  do?  Good  colour  and  free 
bloomers  are  what  I want  ? — Lancashire. 

2186. — Training  fruit-trees  — I have  some  young 
fruit-trees  in  my  garden,  comprising  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  (grafts  of  last  year).  I have  a large  wall  to  fill  up, 
and  I want  to  train  those  in  the  upright  cordon  system. 
I should  be  much  obliged  to  “ J.  C.  C.,”  “ S.  P.,"  or  any 
other  person  who  would  kindly  let  me  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed ? Would  it  be  right  to  cut  down  those  grafts  at  about 
1 foot  from  the  ground,  and  train  out  two  shoots — one  at 
each  side— horizontally,  and  from  those  horizontals  to 
train  up  shoots  at  about  a foot  apart?  What  pruning  will 
they  require?  Should  I cut  back  the  horizontal  shoots 
every  year  at  where  I will  want  an  upright,  and  also  must  I 
cut  back  the  upright  shoots  one-third  their  length  to 
induce  the  lower  bud9  to  break  out?— D. 

2187. — An  old  Yew-hedge.— I have  a fine  old 
Yew-hedge,  which  is  decaying  here  and  there,  and  spoiling 
the  appearance  of  the  fence.  It  is  clipped  yearly.  I 
thought  this  might  be  the  cause  of  decay,  but  Yews  never 
clipped  are  giving  out  also,  as  also  are  Portugal  Laurels. 
We  are  on  the  chalk,  and  this  is  not  a 9pit  from  the  sur- 
face. Laurels  do  not  answer  well.  I think  the  severe 
frosts  of  the  last  two  winters  may  have  killed  many  of 
these,  as  common  Privet  and  Garry  a elliptica  have  perished. 
The  Yew  fence  being  a feature  of  the  place,  I should  like 
to  know  what  to  do  to  save  it,  and  if  it  should  be  supplied 
with  new  earth  or  manure,  and  how  this  should  be  man- 
aged if  required?  If  new  earth  has  to  be  put  for  Yew 
fence,  what  should  it  be  ? — IIans  F.  Hamilton. 

218S.— Management  of  plants  in  a green- 
house, <Stc.— I have  just  had  erected  a lean-to  green- 
house, 9 feet  long,  6 feet  wide,  and  8 feet  6 inches  high. 
Aspect  south,  in  a well-sheltered  yard  ; district,  four  miles 
from  Manchester.  I shall  be  glad  to  know  how  to  treat  the 
following  stock  of  young  plants  1 have  just  obtained  : 
Ferns,  Auriculas,  Fuchsias,  Francoas,  Begonias,  Primulas, 
Cyperus,  Arum  Lilies,  Pelargoniums,  Plumbago,  Swain 
sona,  Cyclamens,  Coronillas,  Genistas,  Tropteolums,  and  a 
nice  plant  of  Hoya  carnosa  ? Also,  whether  I could  grow  a 
good  climbing  Rose,  conditions  as  to  heating,  and  what 
temperature  ought  I to  keep  the  house  during  night  and 
day,  will  greatly  oblige  ? What  should  be  about  the  cost  of 
heating  a house  this  size  with  either  oil  or  gas  hot-water 
apparatus?— A Lover  of  Flowrrs. 

21S9.— Building  a greenhouse.— My  greenhouse 
having  been  up  nearly  eight  years  and  rather  leaky,  I 
pulled  it  down  and  erected  another  one  with  part  mate- 
rials of  first  one,  on  the  same  site  exactly.  I have  had  the 
district  surveyor  to  see  it,  and  I am  told  I ought  to  have 
had  brick  sides  and  ends  instead  of  match-boarding.  He 


did  not  say  I must  take  it  down,  but  would  write  to  me. 
Can  I be  made  to  have  brickwork,  as  I am  told  the  land- 
lord can  then  claim  it?  Tbe  greenhouse  is  exactly  like 
one  of  those  advertised  as  a tenant’s  fixture  and  no  brick- 
work required.  It  is  placed  15  feet  from  my  own  dwell- 
ing-house, and  2 feet  from  gable  end  of  another  dwelling- 
house,  is  15  feet  by  10  feet,  by  8 feet  6 inches  high.  Do 
you  think  I can  be  made  to  take  it  down?  Situation, 
South  London. — Ebor 

2190. — Treatment  of  Vines  — I planted  soma 
Vines  in  a greenhouse  four  years  ago.  I gave  them  the 
orthodox  three  years  in  which  to  grow  and  ripen  their 
wood,  but  last  year,  finding  that  the  laterals  had  not 
formed  at  all  regularly,  I cut  them  down.  I should  say 
that  when  I planted  them  their  roots  were  outside  the 
house,  but  this  year  I arranged  so  that  they  should  root 
inside  the  house  as  well  as  outside.  This  year  they  have 
grown  marvellously,  the  leading  stems  being  as  large  as 
my  thumbs.  The  question  now  is  whether  I should  cut 
these  stems  back  to  one-third  of  their  growth,  as  if  they 
are  newly-planted  Vines,  or  whether  I should  leave  them 
as  they  are,  and  fruit  them  next  year,  which  would  be 
their  fifth  year?  Their  roots  must  be  very  well  estab’ished. 
— G.  F.  H. 

2191. — Lapageria  alba.— My  plant  of  this  looks 
very  bad.  It  is  about  ten  years  old,  is  in  a pot, 
and  stands  on  staging  at  the  back  of  a lean- 
to  conservatory  with  west  aspect.  It  has  five  shoot9 
coming  out  of  the  soil.  It  was  repotted  in  1891.  It  has 
flowered  freely  during  the  last  two  months,  but  the  flowers 
only  come  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  near  tbe  roof, 
so  that  they  are  difficult  to  reach,  and  there  is  a lot  of 
bare  stalk  lower  down.  A Tacsonia  was  planted  near  it 
last  spring,  and  had  overgrown  the  upper  part  of  it.  I 
have  taken  down  the  Lapageria  to-day,  and  I'  find  that 
there  are  flowers  and  buds  coming  on,  the  ends  of  the 
shoots  are  brown  and  decayed,  and  the  leaves  are  covered 
with  brown-scale.  How  shall  I treat  it?  Shall  I cut  it 
back  to  the  pot  and  wait  for  fresh  growth? — Edwin  Dodds. 

2192. — Heating  two  greenhouses.— I have  a 
lean-to  house,  20  feet  by  11  feet,  height  13  feet  by 
7 feet,  heated  by  a copper  boiler  with  gas.  Size  of  boiler  : 
10  inches  across  bottom,  7 inches  at  top,  10  inches  deep  ; 
3-inch  pipe9  across  one  end  and  front,  1-inch  across  other 
end  and  half  side  to  boiler.  I have  also  a span-roofed 
house,  15  feet  by  10  feet,  with  partition  ; 2 feet  6 inches 
brickwork  throughout ; 113  feet  away  from  above  house. 
The  gravel  path  to  this  house  falls  13  feet.  If  I fit  this 
house  with  3-inch  pipes  across  one  end  and  one  side,  and 
take  boiler  from  top  house  to  this  house  with  1-inch  pipe3, 
will  it  heat  both  houses  together,  and  either  of  them 
separate,  with  cistern  in  top  house,  where  it  now  is,  and 
one  fitted  in  bottom  house  for  use  when  separate,  with 
stop-tap,  and  if  I take  gas  pipe  down  between  water  pipes, 
will  it  require  a water  siphon?  I shall  be  very  much 
obliged  if  " B.  C.  R. ,"  or  anyone  else,  would  say  if  this  can 
be  done,  and  could  give  anything  like  cost  of  pipes,  and 
what  tools  would  be  required  to  fit  up  3-inch  pipes,  &c., 
and  what  stops  would  be  required  ? I want  boiler  in  east 
corner  of  bottom  house ; 3-inch  pipes  to  run  north  and 
west  (door  south-west  end),  1-inch  pipes  to  run  from  boiler 
south  to  top  house.  1 have  an  oil  heating  apparatus,  but 
do  not  like  it,  and  I do  not  think  the  plants  do  either.— 
H.  B. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
ansxvers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

2193. — Cattleya  Warner!  (C.  B.).— Yes,  this  plant 
should  be  kept  quiet  after  blooming,  and  the  same  with 
C.  Bowringiana.  55  degs.  will  be  quite  warm  enough  for 
them  ; but  as  to  drynes9,  do  not  let  the  bulbs  suffer 
through  drought,  but  endeavour  to  keep  the  bulbs  and 
leaves  plump  and  fresh. — M.  B. 

2194. — Cattleyas  Trianae  aurea  (C.  B.).— You 
mu9t  keep  these  as  quiet  as  you  can  until  after 
Christmas.  Then  if  they  appear  determined  to  grow,  let 
them.  I do  not  anticipate  you  will  have  any  difficulty  iu 
doing  this  if  they  are  kept  cool  and  dry,  giving  them  only 
a little  water  occasionally,  just  to  keep  the  bulbs  from 
shrivelling.— M.  B. 

2195. — Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Statteria- 
num. — 6.  B.  K.  sends  me  a spike  of  this  plant,  but  he 
must  not  confound  this  with  the  true  plant,  or  with 
Schrmderianum.  It  is  smaller,  and  altogether  much 
inferior.  Not  that  I would  in  any  way  depreciate  the 
plant  named  after  your  townsman,  but  yet  it  i9  inferior  to 
Schroederianum. — M.  B. 

2196. — Oncidium  praetextum  (Galenus).— This 
is  the  name  oi  the  Oncidium,  which  you  say  was  purchased 
for  O.  concolor,  which  produces  quite  a different  flower, 
and  upon  a pendent  raceme  ; the  blooms,  too,  are  wholly 
yellow.  The  present  plant  belongs  to  the  O.  crispum  set 
of  plants.  It  usually  flowers  at  this  season,  and  serves 
to  keep  the  houses  gay  until  the  Pleiones  and  the  deci  1- 
uous  Calanthes  come  in. — M.  B. 

2197. — Oncidium  crispum  (C.  B.).— I do  not  know 
when  your  plant  flowered,  but  if  it  is  inclined  to  grow, 
you  should  let  it  do  so,  but  you  must  keep  it  coot  and 
moist.  Do  not  allow  this  plant  to  get  dry  at  any  time  in 
the  year.  Of  course,  you  must  regulate  the  amount  of 
moisture  to  the  time  of  year.  Place  it  at  the  warmest 
end  of  the  cool-house.  Do  not  place  it  with  the  Cattleyas 
at  this  season.  The  atmosphere  is  too  dry  for  it.— M.  B. 

219S. — Odontoglossum  crispum  — An  Amateur 
savs  he  has  purchased  some  imported  plants  of  this  kind. 
What  shall  he  do  with  them  ? 1 have  before  remarked  in 
the  pages  of  Gardening  that  now  is  the  best  time  to  start 
with  them.  They  will  get  their  growth  made  before  the 
hot  season  sets  in.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  mix  up  some 
good  brown  peat-fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  in 
about  equal  parts,  and  pot  them  firmly,  setting  each  plant 
upon  a little  mound  just  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  using 
water  carefully.  You  will  soon  see  them  begin  to  make  a 
move. — M.  B. 

2199.— Dendrobium  densiflorum  (C.  BJ.— Your 
plant  of  this  species  should  be  kept  dry  and  cool  after  its 
growths  are  mature  ; but  you  must  remember  it  is  an 
evergreen  Orchid,  and  its  leaves  are  thin,  so  you  must 
regulate  the  severity  of  the  dry  rest  you  give  it,  90  as  not 
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to  injure;  the  leaves.  I am  particular  in  stating  these  par- 
tioulars,  beoause  1 know  of  a fatal  mistake  made  last  season. 
A friend  called  to  see  me  respecting  some  deoiduous  Den- 
drobes.  1 gave  him  instructions  respecting  them.  When 
I called  to  see  him  this  spring  bis  plant  of  l).  densitlorum 
was  brownedand  bareofleaves,  throughdryingittoomuoh, 
so  do  not  follow  the  same  example.  I prefer  keeping  the 
plants  cooler  if  I observe  the  least  inclination  in  them  to 
grow  too  soon  in  preference  to  drying. — M.  B. 

2200.— Pfraius  albus  (Galenus).-l  know  your  dis- 
trict quite  well,  and  I know  also  that  you  get  an  enormous 
lot  of  smoke  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  not  good  for 
Orchids,  and  if  you  have  any  troubles  arise  through 
this  or  any  other  'cause,  let  me  know  of  it,  and  if  I can 
help  you  out,  rest  assured  I shall  be  delighted  to  do  so. 
The  plant  you  name  is  deciduous,  and  it  should  be  nearly  or 
quite  leafless  now  ; but  I can  tell  what  has  been  the  matter 
with  your  plant  by  your  saying  it  has  been  devoured  with 
thrips.  It  has  been  kept  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  and  it 
does  not  in  the  least  objeot  to  heat.  You  may  have  seen 
an  answer  to  a reader  who  had  also  received  a Thuma 
Marshalliana  recently.  The  remarks  to  him  about  that 
species  will  also  apply  to  you  respecting  T.  albus.  M.  B. 

NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 


, * Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, ST,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Names  Of  plants.— E.  M.  R.— Hardy  Indian  Balsam 

(Impatiens  glandulifera).  F.  Beaumont.  — Orchid 

flowers  rotten  from  being  packed  in  overwet  Moss. 

J.  G.  Holman.— We  cannot  undertake  to  name  Chrysan- 
themums.  T.  R.  R. — 1,  Adiantum  Sanctis  Catharime, 

2,  Send  fertile  frond ; 3,  Selaginella  caesia  arborea ; 4, 
Decayed  Fern  frond  cannot  name  ; 5,  Davallia  canariense. 

Mr.  Shillitoe. — The  flowers  had  all  fallen  off  the 

plant  sent,  so  we  cannot  undertake  to  name  it  unless  a 

good  fresh  specimen  is  sent. J.  A.— Cannot  Dame  from 

leaves  only. .S’.  A.  Greenhaigh. — Dogwood  (Cornus 

Mas). M.  E.  L. — Probably  a Passion-flower.  Send  in 

blossom. Mrs.  L.  Erskine.—A  fine  variety  of  Lavatera 

trimestris. G.  P.  0.— Franciscea  convertiflora.- — W. 

Ralph.— 5,  Selaginella  Kraussiana  ; 6,  Tradescantia  dis- 
color   H.  H.—  Mesembryanthemum  species,  poor  speci- 
men.  J.  W.  P.,  Cornwall. — Hedychium  Gardnerianum. 

A note  on  its  culture  will  appear  in  Gardening,  Nov.  5th. 

Vera.—  Eupatorium  riparium. 

Naming  fruit.— Readers  who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  varieties  at  a time,  and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  Unpaid  parcels  will  be 
refused.  Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  37 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  fruit.— IF.  Davies—  Apple  Red  Astra- 
chan,  apparently. F.H.G. — Pears  : l.Beurrd  d’Amanlis  ; 

2,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ; 3,  Beurre  Ranee.  Apple  Beauty 

of  Kent. C.  IF.  D.— Apples  : 1,  Not  recognised ; 2, 

Gravenstein  ; 3,  Cellini. Rev.  (?.  R.  Hadow. — Apples  : 

1,  Yorkshire  Beauty;  2,  Saok  and  Sugar.— James  C. 
Sheath. — Pear  Thompson’s.  Large  Apple,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  probably.  Other  Apples,  Wellington  or  Dumelow’s 

Seedling.  Please  number  specimens  in  future. Ebor. 

—Pear  Marie  Louise. Seta.—  Apples : 1,  Emperor 

Alexander ; 2,  Sack  and  Sugar. R.  M.—l,  Fondante 

d’Automue ; 2,  Glou  Morceau  ; 3,  Napoleon ; 4,  Vicar  of 

Winkfield. John  Smith.—  Green  Apple,  Northern 

Greening.  Other  one,  Cellini. Harleston.— Poor  speci- 

mens of  local  Apples  and  Pears,  which  we  cannot  name, 

except  No.  2 Pear,  which  is  Calebasse  apparently. 

James  Hall.- 1,  Yorkshire  Beauty;  2,  Yellow  Ingestre  ; 

3,  Not  recognised ; 4,  Seek  no  Further  ; 5,  King  of  the 

Pippins. H.  H. — Apple  Cellini IF.  Ralph.  Grapes  i 

1,  Alicante  ; 2,  Black  Hamburgh ; 3,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ; 

4,  Trebbiano. 


2204.— A quarrelsome  fowl.— I have  a Plymouth 
Rook  cock  fowl  which  has  moulted,  and  is  now  almost  re- 
feathered  again.  During  his  moulting  he  has  become 
addicted  to  thrashing  certain  of  the  hens,  lie  is  two  years 
old.  What  is  the  best  to  do  in  this  matter  ?— 11.  It.  S. 

REPLIES. 

2024.— Cross-bred  fowls.— A cross-bred 
Langahan-Minorca  pullet  would  be,  of  course, 
black  throughout,  but  here  and  there  we  might 
expect  to  see  a white  or  coloured  feather  or  two. 
As  regards  shape,  the  majority  of  the  pullets 
would  be  somewhat  less  stilty  than  the  Lang- 
shan,  and  more  long-legged  than  the  Minorca, 
but  in  every  brood  some  would  closely  resemble 
one  or  other  of  the  parents.  The  cross  should 
make  very  good  layers  of  fair-sized  brown-tinted 
eggs.  Some  of  the  eggs  might  be  as  dark  in 
colour  as  those  of  the  Langshan,  but  others  may 
be  as  white  as  those  of  the  Minorca.  Crosses 
can  never  be  relied  upon  to  resemble  each  other 
in  appearance,  but  when  bred  from  good  layers 
on  both  sides  there  should  be  every  prospect  of 
plenty  of  eggs. — Doulting. 

2024.— Cross  - bred  fowls.  — Minorca- 
Langshans  should  be  black,  with  a beautiful 
gloss  on  their  plumage,  single  combs,  black 
legs,  and  four  toes  on  each  foot.  They  are 
splendid  layers,  and  good  table  fowls  ; skin  and 
flesh  white,  of  good  flavour.  They  lay  good-sized 
eggs,  tinted,  some  quite  brown.  I have  tried 
this  cross  on  two  or  three  different  occasions 
with  excellent  results.  When  first  hatched 
the  chicks  are  black  on  the  back  and  yellowish- 
white  underneath.  A Minorca  cockerel  should 
run  with  about  seven  two-year-old  hens.  I 
have  selected  seven  Langshan  hens  on  purpose 
to  breed  some  more  for  myself  next  spring.  I 
would  be  very  pleased  if  the  many  readers  of 
your  valuable  paper  would  give  their  experience 
on  the  above-mentioned  cross. — N.  B. 


FAWKES’  SL0W-C0MBUSTI0N 

HEATING  APPARATUS 

Most  Efficient  and  Cheapest 
in  Existence. 

Requires  no  sunk  stokehole  amino  bdik  lu- 
ting. Will  last  all  night  without  attention. 
Will  burn  house  cinders,  therefore  costs  next 
bo  nothing  for  fuel.  Anyone  can  ni  it.  a 
domestic  servant  can  stoke  it. 

SUCCESS  GUARANTEED. 


Enormous  num- 
bers In  use  all 
over  the  country. 

ONLY  SLOW- 
COMBUSTION 
APPARATUS 
OF  THE  KIND 

CA  UTION. — 
Beware  of  ineffi- 
cient, incom- 
plete apparatus 
which  will  not 
last  all  night. 

Full  particu- 
lars and  prices 
of  every  sized 
apparatus  and 
numerous  testi- 
monials for  last 
five  seasons, 
showing  enor- 
mous success, 
post  free  on  ap- 
plication. 


MERRYWEATHERS’ 

High-class  Pumps,  Garden  & Watering  Hoses 
The  “Squire’s  Engine”  Water  Supply 
Apparatus. 

COLD  MEDAL,  HICHEST  AWARD,  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION.  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  from 
63,  LONG  ACRE,  W.C.  ; & GREENWICH,  LONDON. 


TO  OOKRBSPONDHNTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would,  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Amateur.— The  blackness  on  the  Rose-leaves  is  caused 
by  ^reen-fly.  Wash  well  with  Tobacco  and  soft-soap- 

Water. IF.  H.  Hinton.— The  Carrots  sent  are  eaten  by 

wireworms.  Please  state  what  other  information  you 

want  about  them. Mrs.  C.  C.  Smith.— The  India- 

rubber-plant  leaves  are  affected  with  thrips  and  red- 
spider.  Continue  the  sponging,  and  see  that  the  plant 

does  not  get  overdry  at  the  roots. Miss  E.  Woollam.— 

By  all  means  advertise  the  boiler  you  wish  to  sell  in  Gar- 
dening. Send  to  the  publisher  here. General  Hawke. 

—Is  there  any  good  local  gardener  who  could  help  you  ? 
Or  you  might  send  fruit  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick,  London,  W. 

James  Penrose.— We  know  of  no  book  that  will  give  the 

information  required.  Send  in  any  queries  you  like. 

W.R.T.—A  small  Apple,  and  apparently  in  no  way  equal  to 
or  approaching  Newtown  Pippin,  from  which  it  was  raised. 
Is  it  a good  bearer  and  hardy?  We  should  like  to  hear 
more  about  it,  please. 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS, 

QUERIES. 

2201. — Silver  Wyandottes.  — Will  “Doulting” 
kindly  tell  me  the  points  of  a prize  Silver  Wyandotte 
cockerel  and  pullet?— Wyandotte. 

2202. — Rabbits  and  Pigeons  for  table.  — I 
should  be  much  obliged  if  anyone  will  kindly  inform  me 
which  is  the  best  Rabbit  to  keep  for  table  purposes,  also 
the  best  Pigeons  for  ,the  same  domestic  use  ?— L.  James, 
M.D. 

2203. — Food  for  fowls  in  winter.— What  is  a 
good  food  to  give  fowls  in  the  winter,  and  ought  the  soft 
food  to  be  given  at  night  or  in  the  morning  ? When  ought 
Ducks  which  were  reared  the  beginning  of  June  to  lay?— 
Fowl. 


WXX.I.ESr»EIff 

ROT-PROOF  CANVAS  & PAPER. 

As  recommended  in  Field , Gardening  Illustrated,  World , &c., 

For  PROTECTING  Fruit-trees  from 
WINTER  MOTHS  and  Other  Purposes 

Full  particulars  and  samples  on  application. 

Sole  Manufacturers  : 

WiLLESDEN  PAPER  AND  CANVAS  WORKS, 

WIL.LESDEN  JUNCTION,  N.W. 

London  : 51,  BOW  LANE,  E.C. 

Liverpool  : 43,  SOUTH  JOHN  STREET. 

AMATEUR  GREENHOUSES. 

No.  23,  Span-roof  No.  17. 
Car.  pd.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
12  by  8.  11  11  0 7 0 0 

15  by  9.. 14  14  0 10  0 0 
20  by  10..  18  18  0 14  0 0 
25  by  12  27  6 0 20  0 0 
Write  for  New  Catalogue 
Two-light  Plant  Frames, 
6 by  4,  30s.,  glazed  and 
painted.  Span  - roof 

— Greenhouse,  75s. 

No.  23,  with  Wood  Base. 

G.  PREEDY,  HIGH  ROAD.  UPPER  CLAPTON,  N.E 


BEST  CONSTRUCTED  and  CHEAPEST  Greenhouses, 
Forcing  Houses,  Pits,  Frames,  Plant  Protectors,  Potting 
Sheds,  Tool  Houses,  &c. 

Exhibits  at  Stand  1 and  Insectivorous  House  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition,  Earl’s  Court. 

Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  post  free  from 

CROMPTON  & FAWKES,  CHELMSFORD. 


[ [if! 


THE 

CONICAL  BOILER 

is  the  Cheapest,  most  Efficient,  and 
Economical  Boiler  ever  invented.  1 or 
heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories, 
Warehouses,  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
for  Amateur  Gardeners.  Requires  very 
little  attention.  Will  burn  any  kind 
of  fuel,  and  cannot  burn  hollow. 

Sole  Makers : 

NEWSUM,  WOOD,  & DYSON , 

BEESTON  ROAD,  LEEDS. 

Price*  and  Testimonials  on  application. 


HARDY  BRUIN  & CO.’S 
AUTUMN  SPECIALITIES. 

Could  erect  quickly.  Full  particulars  and  CATALOGUE 
from  our  Works, 

CRAHAM  STREET,  LEICESTER. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending  purchasers  should  send  for  our  new  Illustrated 
Price  List  of  Greenhouses,  &c„  complete  from  48s.,  post  tree, 
2 stamps.— S.  HARTLEY  & CO.,  Horticultural  Builders, 
Valley-street,  Windhill,  Shipley.  Yorkshire. 


-RICHARD  SMITH  & CO.  beg  to  announce 

R that  they  are  continually  receiving  applications  fiom 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  Jappy  to  supply 
any  lady  or  gentleman  with  particulars,  &e.— St.  Johns  JNur- 
series,  Worcester. 


Dvl  lUO,  TT  VlVVUVV'l-  — __  | . 

WANTED,  GARDENER. — (rood  Working 

VY  Gardener  under  40  years  of  age,  with  knowledge  of 
Grape-growing,  orchard-house,  &c.  Wages  20s.  per  ^®ek* 
comfortable  lodge.— Apply  by  letter,  with  references  and  all 
particulars,  to  MR.  GEORGE  DAWBARN,  Wisbech. — 

t?OR  ONE  GUINEA,  Carriage  Raid,  Pair  of 

X good  Wool  Blankets,  full  size,  and  a real  Eider  Down 
Guilt  Money  returned  if  not  amply  satisfied.  MAINL- 
FAOTURER,  14,  Brewer-street,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 


GREENHOUSESHfor  the  million 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

ALFRED  PEEL  & SON, 

Horticultural  Builders, 

Wood  Green,  London,  N.  ; and 
Upper  Tooting,  Surrey. 

THE  0RICINAL  MAKERS  OF  PORTABLE  CREENH0USES 

Beware  of  Worthless  Imitations  of  our  Houses. 

Over  10,000  in  use  all  over  the  World. 

Gold,  Silver,  & Bronze  Medals  awarded  since  188a. 

Send  for  Particulars  of  our  Annual  Bonus  at  once. 

Greenhouses,  Cucumber  and  jKflllf168 
to  the  value  of  £50  to  be  given  away. 

THE  LARGEST,  BESTk|  APEST  MAKERS  IN 

Established  over  20  years. 
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BOULTON  & PAUL, 


WINTER  GARDENS, 

GARDEN  FRAMES  In  great  VARIETY 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS, 

CONSERVATORIES,  & GREENHOUSES  IN 


NORWICH. 


i ft.  by  3 ft £2 

12  ft.  by  3 ft 3 


No.  73. 

NEW  SPAN-ROOF 
CARDEN  FRAME. 

Cash  Prices. 
Carriage  Paid. 


4 ft.  by  6 ft £2  14 

8 ft.  by  6 ft 4 4 


No.  60. 

PLANT 
PRESERVER. 

Cash  Prices. 
Carriage  Paid, 


ah  Frames  made  of  Selected  Red  Deal,  painted  three 
times,  and  Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  sheet  glass. 

Carriage  Paid  on  all  Orders  of  40s.  value. 


BOILERS  of  all  Makes  and  Sizes  supplied  at  the 
Cheapest  Rates. 

Valves,  Pipes,  and  Fittings  always  in 
Stock. 


CHECK  END  BOILER. 


Our  Celebrated 
No.  4 

To  heat  from  300  to  5,000  feet  of  4-inch  piping. 
Prices  on  Application. 


ALL  STYLES. 

GARDEN  FRAMES  in  great  VARIETY. 

No.  74. 

THREE-QUARTER 
SPAN 

CARDEN  FRAME. 

Cash  Prices. 

Carriage  Paid. 

4 ft.  by  6 ft £2  14 

8 ft.  by  6 ft 4 5 

— No.  75. 

MELON  & CUCUM- 
BER FRAME. 

Cash  Prices. 
Carriage  Paid. 

12  ft.  by  6 ft £4  3 0 

16  ft.  by  6 ft. 5 6 0 


4 ft.  by!6  ft £2 

8 ft.fby  6 ft.  3 

CUCUMBER  FRAME  LIGHTS. 

6 feet  by  4 feet,  painted  and  glazed  . . . . 14s.  Od.  each 

,,  ,,  unpainted  and  unglazed. . 5s.  6d.  „ 

Catalogues  of  all  our  Manufactures  post  free  on 

application.  


HEATINC  APPARATUS. 

From  £4  4s.  and  upwards. 


Full  Particulars  and  Local  Agent's  Address  from 

R.  JENKINS  & CO.,  ROTHERHAM. 

ORCHID  PEAT 

PREPARED,  ready  foruse,  all  fibre,  10s.  per  sack;  5for47s.6d. 
SELECTED,  in  blocks,  very  fibrous,  8s.  per  sack ; 5 for 
37s.  6d.  SECOND  QUALITY.  5s.  per  sack ; 5 for  22s.  6d. 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT  for  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons 
Ferns,  4s.  per  saok ; 5 for  18s. ; and  3s.  per  sack ; 5 for  12s.  6d. 
PEAT-MOULD,  LEAF-MOULD,  and  FIBROUS  LOAM, 
each  2s.  6d.  per  saok : 5 for  10a.  PREPARED  POTTING 
COMPOST,  4s.  per  sack ; 5 for  18s.  All  sacks  included. 

Send  Postal  Order  for  Sample  Sack. 

Speolal  terms  to  the  Trade.  For  Prioe  List  apply  to— 
The  Forester,  Joyden  Wood,  near  Beiiley,  Kent. 

“Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success.” 

HUGHES* 

FIR-TREE  OIL 

SOLUBLE  INSECTICIDE. 

The  most  pleasant  and  reliable  of  all  insecticides  for  de- 
stroying insects  on  plants,  animals,  and  birds.  Thousands  of 
testimonials  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Bottles, 
Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.f  and  12s.  6d. ; in  bulk,  lls.  per 
gallon,  with  full  directions  for  use. 

Aphicide,  for  spraying,  Is.  6d. ; post,  Is.  8d.  Tropical 
Beetle  Powder,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  Green  and  Cream  Shading 
for  Glass  Houses.  Is.  Patent  Self-Feeding  Syringes,  12s.  6d., 
178.  6d.,  22s.  each.  Vapour  Roll  Fumigators,  Is.  each. 

Wholesale  f rom  all  Horticultural  Dealers. 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUCHES,  Viotoria  Street,  MANCHESTER. 

NEW  YORK— ROLKER  & SONS. 


THE  STOURBRIDGE  HEATINC  APPARATUS. 

Consisting  of  Iudepen- 


For  Amateurs'  Green • 
houses , dec. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  WATER  HEATER  OBTAINABLE. 

Mr.  JAMES  WOOD,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Angus,  Fenham 
Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  writes : “ The  No.  2 Boiler  supplied 
by  you  (in  place  of  two  saddles  previously  used)  is  giving 
every  satisfaction.  Besides  saving  50  per  cent,  of  fuel,  I am 
getting  any  amount  of  heat,  which  is  easily  regulated.  After 
20  years’  experience  your  Red  Rose  Boiler  is  certainly  the 
best  I have  ever  seen. 


dent,  Slow  Combustion 
Boiler  with  damper,  18  ft. 
of  4-inch  pipe,  supply 
cistern,  6 ft.  of  smokepipe 
and  joints  complete  for 
fixing.  Prioe,  delivered 
free  to  any  railway  station 
in  England  or  Wales 
£4.  illustrated  Price 
List  of  hot-water-pipes, 
Ac.,  free  on  application.— 
J.  & W.  WOOD, 
Birmingham  St.  Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  - Monthly  pay- 
ments  accepted  for  these  Boilers,  and  also  for 
Piping.  Full  particulars  on  application  to 

RED  ROSE  BOILER  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

CHESTER-LE-STREET. 


GREENHOUSES.  CREENHOUSES. 

All  intending  purchasers  should  call  or  send  to  the  Royal 
Arch  Horticultural  Works,  Bradford.  The  principal  builders 
to  all  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Nurserymen  in  Yorkshire 
and  surrounding  districts.  The  best  and  oheapesc  makers  in 
the  Kingdom.  Catalogues,  post  free  2 stamps. 

W.  ANDREWS  & Oof;  Horticultural  Builders,  Bradford. 


T7IRGIN  CORK. — Handsome  pieces,  lightest 
” therefore  oheapest.  112  lb.,  17s. ; 56  lb.,  10b.  6d.  28  lb 
5s.  6d. ; 14  lb„  3«.— WATSON  & SOULL,  90  Lower  Thamei 
treet,  London,  G.O. 


A.  OYEREND,  F.R.H.S.,  & CO., 

THE  GENUINE  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS, 

Supply  Greenhouses,  large  or  small,  from  50s. 
to  any  amount,  as  cheap  as  any  advertised 
at  25  per  cent,  better  quality  and  finish. 
ILLUSTRATED  PRICELISTS  FREE.  INSPECTION  INVITED. 

WEST  GREEN  WORKS, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON,  N. 


IRONFOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


For  Greenhouses,  to.  Catalogue  free. 

Jones'  Treatise,  "Heating  by  Hot-water,"  120  pagee  and 
50  engravings.  Cloth,  2s. 


MERCIAL” 


Total  length  8 feet. 


SAUL’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  C0NDENSINC  CREENH0USE 
HEATER.  «or  Gas,  35s.  1 lor  Oil,  41s.  -No  flue  required. 
Made  and  sold  by  THE  LAMP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
12  aDd  14,  Leonard-street,  City-road. 

Sold  by  BENETFINK  and  CO,  Cheapside ; and  aU 
Ironmongers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Write  for  prospectus. 


Apparatus,  7 ft.  long,  price  16s  Amateur  s 
Assistant  H.-W.  Apparatus,  6 ft.  long,  2 rows 
of  pipes,  20s.  Princess  EL-W.  Apparatus,  7 ft. 
long,  2 rows  of  pipes,  25s.  The  Duchess 
H.-W.  Apparatus,  7 ft.  long,  2 rows  of  pipes 
on  a level,  30s.  Champion  and  Perfection 
Boilers  to  heat  any  size  house.  Propagators. 

Frame  and  Pit  Heaters,  oil  or  gas.  Fog 

Annihilators,  Fumigators,  &c.  Beware  of  imitations.  Call 
here  and  see  our  Boilers  and  Fog  Annihilators  at  work  in  our 
own  Orchid  and  plant-house3.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 

Price  List  free6opE  R H SONS, 

Stepney  Square,  London,  E. 


SILVER  MEDAL  HORSE-SHOE  BOILER 


Section  of  Boiler  and  Pipes  showing  action  hot  blast  and 
Automatic  Regulator.  Awarded  the  SILY  ER  MEDAL  (1st 
PRIZE)  by  the  R.  H.  Society  in  1883 : still 1 stands  without 
rival  for  POWER,  EFFICIENCY’,  and  ECONOMY 
C.  P.  KINNELL  & CO.  hold  one  of  the  LARGEST 
STOCKS  of  hot-water  appliances  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
including  every  boiler  of  known  merit  and  excellence. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  (containing  guide  to  amateurs 
on  the  hot-water  apparatus)  free  on  application 

CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  & CO., 

IRONFOUNDERS  AND  BOILER  MANUFACTURERS 

65a,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 


ONCE  USED-ALWAYS  USED. 

TiHE  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCK  for 

-L  flower-pots.  Keeps  out  worms  and  all  vermin ; saves 
time,  expense,  and  annoyance ; fits  any  pot ; lasts  for  years : 
tnany  thousands  in  use.  A boon  to  'Mum  growers.  SO,  Is.;  100, 
3a.  : LOOP.  as«  , free  —A.  PORTER,  Stone  Honse.  Maidstone. 

nrr  U I If  CO  — Catalogue  of  improved  Hive 
DtLu'niYELd.  and  Appliances,  with  drawings  and 
prices  free.— GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  i SONS,  127,  High  Holborn, 
W.C.  Established  1815.  N .B.— Vide  Geo.  Neighbour  A Sons. 
Advt.  In  Gardening,  April  to  July. 


■NTE  W CATALOGUE  Now  Ready  (free)  of  Green- 

-Lv  houses.  Forcing-houses,  Garden  flights.  Sash  Bars,  kc. 

Q.  PARSONS,  217,  Oxford-road,  Reading. _. 

PEDIGREE  SUSSEX  CATTLE  (Gravetye 

JT  Herd).— The  Sussex  cattle  are  growing  steadily  in  publlo 
favour,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  where  a few 
years  ago  a steer  of  this  breed  won  the  best  of  all  prizes  from 
a butcher’s  point  of  view — the  first  honours  in  the  block  test 
at  Chicago.  Choice  Cows  and  Young  Stock  of  the  best  blood 
for  saJe.  This  herd  never  got  up  for  shows,  but  kept  under 
the  most  natural  conditions  possible.  Inspection  invited. 
Particulars  of  BAILIFF,  Manor  Farm,  Kingscote  Station 
Sussex. 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


No.  713.— Yol.  XIY. 


Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  " The  English  Flower  Garden." 


NOVEMBER  5,  1892. 


Apple-tree  cm  a wall  . . 
Apples,  best  dessert 
Azaleas,  treatment  of  . . 
Beds,  planting,  in  front 
of  a house 
Begonias,  pots  for 
Blackberries,  American 
Bouvardias, treatment  of 
Brussels  Sprouts,  cut- 


argyriies) 

Camellias  iu  bud 
Carnations,  grass  of, 


eaten  

Carrots,  ground  for 
Chrysanthemum  - house, 
oil-Htove  iu  a . . 
Chrysanthemum  “Mrs. 

Alpheus  Hardy  ” 
Ccelogyne  cristata 


499 

499 

501 

498 

502 

499 

500 

503 

501 

502 

505 

503 

495 

495 

497 


Chrysanthemums  — sea- 
sonable notes  .. 
Conservatory 
Covering  a north  wall 
opposite  a drawing- 
room . . 

Crown  Imperials  not 
flowering 

Dahlia  tubers,  storing.. 
Daphnes,  propagating  . . 
Dendrobium  album 
Dendrobium  pulchellum 
Dracaenas  in  rooms 
Eccremocarpus  scaber . . 
Ferns  and  Mosses 
Flowers,  white,  for  au- 
tumn   

Forcing-house  . . 

Fruit  farming 
Fruit  garden 
Fruit-trees,  pruning  .. 


495 

496 


493 

505 

502 

500 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  present  is  an  extremely  busy  time  amongst 
cultivators  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  plants  are 
now  going  through  their  last  phase  prior  to  the 
culminating  point  which  is  to  bring  success  or 
failure,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  plants  should 
all  be  housed  by  this  time  ; even  those 
which  are  intended  to  produce  late  blooms  will 
not  be  safe  outside  any  longer,  except  temporary 
protection  can  be  afforded  by  covering  the  plants 
nightly  with  tiffany  or  some  other  protecting 
material.  No  .matter  for  what  purpose  the 
plants  are  intended,  they  should  be  placed  as 
near  to  the  glass  as  possible  to  prevent  the 
flower-stalks  being  drawn  up  weakly,  which 
must  militate  against  the  development  of  the 
blooms.  As  much  space  as  possible  should  be 
afforded  between  the  plants  as  a means  of 
preserving  the  foliage  for  a long  time.  Some 
pains  ought  to  be  paid  towards  the  arrangement 
of  the  plants,  a sloping  bank-like  form  is  the 
best,  affording  ampleopportunities  for  inspection 
and  it  also  displays  the  blooms  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  plants  will  not  need  water  ing 
nearly  so  often  as  they  did  when  standing  out- 
of-doors  ; being  stood  closer  together  air  cannot 
pass  so  freely  amongst  them.  What  watering 
is  needed  should  be  done  in  the  morning,  so  as 
to  allow  time  for  superfluous  moisture  to  dry  up 
before  night,  which  lessens  the  chance  of  the 
flowers  being  attacked  by  damp.  This  latter  is 
one  of  the  greatest  troubles  the  cultivator  of 
Chrysanthemums  has  to  contend  with.  What 
is  meant  by  damp  is  when  the  petals  of  a partly 
expanded  flower  as  well  as  those  fully  developed 
are  suddenly  found  covered  with  dust-like 
specks.  In  a very  short  time  they  increase 
rapidly,  quite  half  the  flower  being  attacked  in 
the  same  way,  and  if  this  continues  for  a few 
days  the  flower  is  spoilt  entirely.  Plants  culti- 
vated for  the  production  of 

Large  blooms,  whether  for  exhibition  or 
home  decoration,  are  much  more  susceptible  to 
damp  than  those  which  are  grown  more  for 
quantity  than  for  the  quality  of  their  flowers. 
The  plants  are  gorged  with  artificial  stimulants 
to  make  them  as  gross  and  thick  as  possible, 
under  the  impression  that  to  get  extra  large 
blooms  the  stems  must  be  correspondingly  so. 
In  obtaining  this  end  the  roots  are  crippled  by 
the  excessive  use  of  various  manures.  Plants 
grown  under  these  conditions  are  almost  sure  to 
have  blooms  which  exhibit  signs  of  damping. 
Another  form  of  damping  which  is  commonly 
known  as  scalding  is  at  times  troublesome. 
Buds  of  the  Japanese  varieties,  more  especially 
those  which  have  only  just  commenced  to  unfold 
their  florets,  will  some  morning  be  found  to  have 
the  whole  flower  spoilt.  This  is  more  often 
caused  by  the  sun  than  aught  else  shining  full 
on  the  flowers  following  two  or  three  dull  days, 
perhaps,  which  weakens  the  florets.  Sudden 
bursts  of  sun  are  more  than  such  blooms  can  bear. 
Light  shading  thrown  over  the  glass  outside  will 
do  much  toward  minimising  the  scalding  of  the 


flowers.  The  atmosphere  inside  the  house 
should  be  maintained  in  a buoyant  condition 
by  the  aid  of  a judicious  admission  of  air, 
avoiding  a direct  draught,  opening  the 
front  ventilators  wide  iu  fine  weather,  and 
those  at  the  top  sufficiently  so  to  cause  a circu- 
lation of  air  in  the  house.  During  wet  or 
foggy  weather,  if  the  hot- water  pipes  are  made 
warm,  the  air  inside  the  house  will  be  rendered 
buoyant,  and  in  aproper  condition  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  flowers  if  the  plants  are  in  a healthy 
condition  at  the  roots.  Continue  to 

Feed  the  plants  with  suitable  stimulants 
until  the  blooms  aie  three-parts  expanded.  If 
any  plants  are  late  in  growth  or  bud  develop- 
ment, assist  them  with  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
applied  in  a liquid  state,  using  half-a-teaspoonful 
in  three  gallons  of  clear  water,  increasing  the 
ammonia  gradually  until  a full  spoonful  is  given 
the  plants  twice  a week.  Mddew  is  very  often 
troublesome  to  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  infesting 
the  underneath  side  worse  than  the  top.  Sul- 
phur sprinkled  on  the  affected  parts  will  check 
the  spread  of  this  parasite.  Perhaps  the  most 
effective  manner  of  dealing  with  mildew  upon 
the  leaves  of  Chrysanthemums  before  the  blooms 
expand  is  the  syringing  of  the  leaves  with  the 
following  mixture  : Place  2 lb.  of  sulphur  and 
2 lb.  of  lime,  which  has  not  been  slaked,  in  ten 
quarts  of  water,  and  boil  for  twenty  minutes. 
For  syringing  on  the  plants  use  two  wineglass- 
fuls of  the  mixture  to  four  gallons  of  clean  cold 
water,  wetting  every  part  of  the  plant  by  using  a 
syringe  v.’ith  a fine  lose  attached.  When  the 
blooms  are  expanding  thi3  svringiDg  of  the  plants 
cannot  be  carried  out,  then  the  next  best  mildew 
preventive  is  dusting  all  parts  affected  with 
sulphur  in  a dry  state.  That  of  a brown  colour  is 
best,  being  the  least  conspicuous.  Promptly 
remove  all  dead  leaves  and  decaying  petals, 
which  only  tend  to  contaminate  others  near  ; by 
the  removal  of  all  such  like,  the  air  is  kept 
sweet  and  clean,  thus  affording  less  oppor- 
tunity for  an  attack  of  damp.  When  the 
flowers  on  each  plant  are  fully  developed 
examine  the  names  of  each  to  see  if  they  are 
correct,  as,  if  not,  in  the  future,  confusion  is 
likely  to  occur,  and  disappointment  is  sure  to 
follow  if  the  cultivator  thinks  he  is  growing  a 
particular  sort,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  something 
else.  Amateurs  would  do  well  to  study  the 
character  of  individual  varieties,  which  is  easily 
done.  Each  sort  or  family  exhibits  some  marked 
feature,  such  as  the  colour  of  the  wood,  form  of 
the  leaf,  and  other  peculiarities  easy  to  note 
when  once  pointed  out.  Knowledge  of  this 
particular  kind  enables  a cultivator  to  detect 
any  error  in  naming  even  in  the  cuttings, 
which  would  save  much  time,  instead  of  losing 
a season  in  finding  it  out.  E.  M. 


2166.  — Chrysanthemum  “Mrs.  Al- 
pheus Hardy.” — I have  grown  this  variety 
since  it  was  sent  out,  and  find  that  it  is  easy  to 
do  well  with  special  treatment.  I put  in  my 
cuttings  about  the  first  week  in  December. 
The  plants  are  grown  on  the  same  as  the  others, 
and  on  the  15th  of  April  each  plant  has  its  top 
cut  off,  in  order  to  get  three  shoots,  and  on  the 
end  of  each  of  these  I get  one  grand  flower. 


Pot  in  rather  sandy  soil,  with  decayed  manuie 
and  two-year-old  lc-af-mould.  Give  no  manure- 
water.  The  buds  were  taken  20th  of  August. — 

J.  D.  E. 

This  variety  appears  to  be  of  a delicate 

constitution,  requiring  more  protection  than 
any  other,  and  less  exposure  to  cold  winds 
during  the  month  of  May.  Early  in  July  is 
quite  soon  enough  to  trust  the  plants  outside. 
When  put  out  in  May  the  roots  get  chilled, 
which  causes  the  foliage  to  turn  yellow,  espe- 
cially if  the  plants  have  been  freely  supplied 
with  water,  and  this  in  a cold  state,  direct  from 
a well  or  water- company’s  pipes.  Stout  cut- 
tings should  be  inserted  in  January,  in  light 
sandy  soil,  one  in  a pot  23,  inches  in  diameter  ; 
a little  loam  should  be  added  to  the  leaf-soil 
and  sand.  Leaf-soil  itself  is  not  the  best  mate- 
rial to  root  the  cuttings  in.  A moderate  amount 
of  feeding  only  will  this  variety  stand  with 
impunity.  The  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  to 
flower  in  should  not  be  more  than  8 inches  in 
diameter,  as  not  nearly  so  many  roots  are  made 
as  in  the  case  of  some  other  varieties. — 
E.  Molyneux. 

218-L— Oil-stove  in  a Chrysanthe- 
mum-house.— Very  likely  the  bloom  ofMme. 
de  Sevin,  which  is  showing  signs  of  decaying  at 
the  tips  of  the  florets,  is  owing  to  the  bud  get- 
ting wet  before  the  plant  was  brought  inside. 
Many  early  flowers  are  affected  in  that  way. 
The  oil-stove  must  do  more  good  than  harm  if 
burnt  when  the  air  is  moist,  or  during  foggy 
weather,  having  a little  air  on  at  the  same  time. 
The  treatment  appears  to  be  generally  satisfac- 
tory in  every  respect. — E.  Molyneux. 


1911.— Eccremocarpus  scaber.— The 

Eccremocarpus  may  be  had  in  pots ; spring 
planting  is  best.  It  seeds  very  freely, 
and  the  seeds  usually  grow  if  not  disturbed.  I 
saw,  a short  time  ago,  scores  of  plants  springing 
up  in  a gravel  path  where  a plant  had  been 
trained  up  the  end  of  a greenhouse.  Possibly 
they  had  germinated  better  in  the  gravel  close 
to  the  wall  than  they  would  in  a border  that 
was  liable  to  be  stirred  with  the  hoe  ; at  any 
rate,  young  plants  are  easily  raised  from  seeds. 
In  spring  sow  in  the  hot-bed,  or  even  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  get  well  established  before 
planting  out. — E.  H. 

2108.— Sawdust  manure  for  a garden.— 
Sawdust  alone  is  nasty,  poisonous  stuff,  and  pro- 
duces no  end  of  fungi ; but  when  used  as  bedding  the 
ammonia  appears  to  killthese  germs— to  a great  extent,  at 
least.  At  any  rate,  I have  seen  sawdust  manure  used 
without  any  bad  effect  ; but  at  the  same  time,  I should 
advise  you  to  be  careful,  and  try  a little  on  a small  plot 
experimentally  at  first.  — B.  O.  R. 

I should  have  no  hesitation  in  using  the 

material  for  the  vegetable  crops  “ H.  P.”  refers 
to,  but  I would  not  care  to  put  it  among  the  roots 
of  fruit-trees.  Wherever  I have  put  it  into  the 
land  I could  never  afterwards  see  any  ill-effects 
derived  from  it.  It  takes  a long  time  to  rot 
when  used  alone,  but  when  saturated  with 
urine  its  decomposition  is  hastened.  I once 
knew  a carpenter  who  used  to  bed  his  pigs  with 
wood-shavings  and  sawdust,  and  where  he  applied 
the  same  to  the  soil  he  used  to  get  excellent 
crops  of  vegetables. — L.  C.  K. 
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GARDEN  WORK" 


Conservatory. 

Steady  Area,  especially  at  night,,  will  be  necessary  now  ; 
but  on  bright  roomings  the  Area  must  be  kept  down,  or, 
better  still,  let  the  Are  go  out.  Under  any  circumstances 
the  Are  should  be  permitted  to  go  out  twice  a week  to 
enable  the.  stoker  to  give  the  boiler  Auea,  &c.,  a thorough 
clear  out  with  hoe  and  Aue  brush.  It  this  is  not  done,  a 
good  deal  ot  the  fuel  will  be  wasted.  Do  the  watering  in 
the  morning  and  avoid  making  any  unnecessary  damp,  and 
be  careful  not  to  create  dust  in  sweeping  Aoors.  Spare 
time  tnav  be  profitably  employed  in  sponging  dirty  leaves, 
as  the  syringe,  if  there  are  many  dowers  in  the  house, 
must  be  laid  aside  now.  Azaleas,  Heaths,  and  other  hard- 
wooded  plants  will  require  very  careful  management  now, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  watering.  Avoid  falling  into 
the  mistake  of  just  giving  a little  water  only  on  the  sur- 
face. Whenever  it  is  neoessary  to  water  any  plant  give 
sufficient  to  run  through  the  pot  and  moisten  all  the  soil. 
Watch  for  indications  of  mildew  on  Heaths,  and  dust  with 
black  sulphur  the  moment  any  discolouration  is  noted,  ai 
the  mildew,  if  not  checked  immediately,  will  destroy  the 
foliage.  Ventilate  freely  when  the  weather  is  mild  and 
calm,  but  cold  currents  will  be  productive  of  injury  to  all 
plants.  Even  Chrysanthemums  will  suffer  if  exposed  to 
cold  draughts.  Exhibitors  of  Chrysanthemums  will  now  be 
devoting  a good  deal  of  time  to  the  advancing  blooms  to  get 
them  out  in  time  ; the  large  Aowersarealong  time  opening, 
and  if  much  heat  is  applied  something  has  to  be  sacrificed, 
either  in  Bize  or  substance.  Giving  the  necessary  stimu- 
lants requires  judgment,  so  as  not  to  overdo  it.  Over- 
feeding  is  just  as  injurious  to  plants  as  it  is  to  animals. 
Late-sown  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  Cinerarias  may  now 
be  shifted  into  blooming  pots.  Keep  them  in  a light  posi- 
tion, but  avoid  placing  Cinerarias  or  Calceolarias  near  the 
hot-water  pipes,  or  insects  will  make  their  appearance. 
Many  with  small  houses  have  given  up  growing  these 
plants  on  acoount  of  the  trouble  with  insects  ; but  if  the 
plants  are  grown  cool  they  will  be  easily  kept  clean.  Cal- 
ceolarias and  Cinerarias  must  never  he  allowed  to  get  dry 
at  the  roots.  They  do  best  standing  on  a cool  damp  bot- 
tom. Pelargoniums  which  are  now  in  small  pots  may  be 
shifted  into  6-ino  \ pots  and  kept  near  the  glass,  the  roots 
being  just  kept  moist  Older  plants  may  be  pinched  back 
to  induce  a bushy  habit.  Keep  down  green-fly  by  fumiga- 
tion or  dipping  in  an  insecticide.  Cuttings  late-struck, 
and  which  are  Hot  jet  potted  off  singly,  should  have  atten- 
tion without  delay.  Autumn-struck  Fuchsias  should  be 
potted  off  and  helped  on  in  heat  so  as  to  keep  them  grow- 
ing slowly  all  winter  ; such  plants  will  be  far  in  advance  of 
anything  rooted  after  Christina-.  Old  Fuchsias  may  go  to 
rest  in  a cool-house  ; they  will  keep  very  well  under  the 
stage.  Solanums  aie  rather  late  in  forming  berries  this 
season,  and  will  require  warmth  to  ripen  them.  Luculia 
gratissima  does  best  planted  out  in  a bed  of  rough  peat  and 
loam.  The  Aower  trusses  are  now  forming,  and  will  soon 
be  showing  colour.  Give  liquid  manure  freely.  The  plant 
is  rather  subject  to  thrip  if  allowed  to  get  dry.  This 
makes  a splendid  wall  or  pillar-plant.  Bauvardias  will  do 
very  well  in  a temperature  of  60  degs.  to  55  degs. , although 
they  will  bear  a much  higher  temperature. 

Stove. 

Epiphyllums  nuke  beautiful  basket-plants,  and  when 
in  blossom  may  be  moved  to  the  conservatory  for  a time. 
Borne  time  ago  1 saw  the  back  wall  of  a stove  partly 
covered  with  Epiphyllums,  which  had  been  grafted  on 
strong  branches  of  the  Night-blooming  Cereus.  The 
grafts  were  inserted  at  intervals  of  a foot  or  so  all  over  the 
wall,  and  would  prove  a most  interesting  feature  when  the 
plants  were  in  bloom.  The  Epiphyllums  take  so  freely, 
not  only  on  the  Periskia  stock,  but  aisoon  any  free-growing 
Cactus,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  covering  a wall  or 
even  training  grafted  branches  up  the  rafters  of  a house 
possessing  a moderately  warm  temperature.  Amaryllis 
which  have  completed  their  growth  will  now  go  to  rest 
and  be  laid  on  their  sides  in  some  corner.  Keep  down 
insects,  such  as  mealy-bug  and  scale,  by  frequent  sponging 
with  an  insecticide.  There  is  no  better  way  than  this,  as 
syringing  affords  no  guarantee  that  all  the  insects  will  be 
touched  with  the  mixture.  I think  scale  is  moredifAoult 
to  deal  with  than  bug.  If  I had  a plant  badly  infested 
with  scale  X should  throw  it  away,  and  get  a young  one 
from  a clean  source.  Night  temperature  60  degs.  to 
65  degs.,  with  atmospheric  moisture  in  proportion  to  Are- 
heat  used.  V,ery  little  air  will  be  required  on  cold,  windy 
days,  but  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  calm,  air  in  small 
quantities  may  be  given.  Do  not  crowd  the  plants  ; it 
will  be  far  better  to  get  rid  of  a few  of  the  inferior  speci- 
mens than  to  spoil  the  whole  by  crowding. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

The  chief  difficulty  now  will  be  damp.  This  must  be 
kept  down  by  careful  ventilation,  and  by  using  as  little 
water  as  possible  inside.  Of  course,  such  things  as 
Laurustines  and  Andromedas  must  have  sufficient  water 
to  keep  the  roots  moist ; but  anything  of  a tender  nature 
must  be  kept  dry.  Before  severe  frost  oomes  Tuberous 
Begonias  must  be  placed  somewhere  where  the  frost  can- 
not reach  them.  They  may  be  kept  quite  safe  in  a dry 
cellar.  Fuchsias  also  when  the  wood  is  well  ripened  may 
be  kept  dry  in  the  cellar.  Lilies  at  rest  may  be  kept 
securely  by  plunging  the  pots  iu  Oocoa-uut-fibre,  and 
placing  a thick  layer  of  the  same  material  over  the  tops  of 
the  pots.  As  regards  the  tender  plants,  such  as  “ Gera- 
niums,” if  an  attempt  is  made  to  winter  them  without 
artificial  heat  they  must  be  kept  dry,  and  when  frost  sets 
in  group  them  altogether,  and  cover  with  paper  in  several 
thicknesses  in  proportion  to  the  outside  temperature. 
Some  help  may  be  given  by  matting  up  the  front  glass, 
and  a part  of  the  roof  may"  also  be  covered  in  the  same 
way,  still  leaving  spaoe  uncovered  for  the  admission  of 
light.  This  covering  need  not  be  put  on  till  frost  oomes. 

Forcing-house. 

This  will  be  in  active  work  now,  as  there  are  always 
plants  that  will  be  benefited  by  a little  extra  heat.  Bulbs 
w.ll  be  coming  on  now.  A few  Spiraias  also  may  be  started. 
Azaleas  Fielderi,  Deutsche  I’erle,  and  the  varieties  of 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Qarden  Work"  may  oe  done  .from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  H'ith  equally  good 
results 


amcena,  all  of  which  force  easily,  may  soon  be  started. 
Lily  of  the  Valley  may  also  now  soon  be  started  for  cutting  if 
there  is  a close  frame  covering  a hot-bed  in  which  the 
roots  may  be  plunged  and  kept  dark  until  the  crowns  have 
started,  when  light  should  be  gradually  admitted.  Deutzia 
gracilis  when  established  in  pots  forces  easily,  but  fresh- 
potted  stuff  had  better  be  held  back  a bit  yet.  Tea  Roses 
with  strong,  well-ripened  shoots  may  be  started  at  the 
cool  end.  The  general  temperature  need  not  exceed 
65  degs.  at  present,  as  forced  Bowers  will  not  in  a general 
way  he  required  in  quantity  just  yet,  and  the  temperature 
stated  above  will  meet  all  requirements.  Use  the  syringe 
freely  on  fine  days,  but  permit  most  of  the  damp  to  dry 
up  before  night,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  foliage. 
There  will,  of  course,  in  a forcing-house  always  be  a cer- 
tain amount  of  atmospheric  humidity,  without  which 
forcing  cannot  be  usefully  carried  out. 

Window  Gardening. 

Foliage  plants  and  Ferns  are  always  interesting,  and  if 
there  are  a few  plants  in  bloom  the  one  will  form  a foil  to, 
and  enhance  the  merits  of,  the  other.  Heaths  with  care- 
ful management,  especially  as  regards  watering,  will  last 
in  bloom  a long  time.  These  may  be  kept  for  the  present 
in  the  coolest  room  in  association  with  the  hardiest 
Ferns,  such  as  Pteris  tremula  and  P.  cretica.  Dracaenas 
of  sorts,  Aralias,  Palms,  and  India-rubbers  will  add  much 
to  the  general  effect.  Keep  the  leaves  clean  by  using  the 
sponge,  varied  occasionally  by  giving  a dry  rub  with  a 
dry  rag  or  cloth.  Scarcely  any  plants  will  require  water- 
ing now  oftener  than  three  times  a week,  and  recently- 
potted  things  may  go  longer  without  water.  Plants  in 
fancy  pots  will  not  require  water  so  often  as  in  the  com- 
mon garden  pots,  which  are  made  of  porous  material.  Get 
outside  window-boxes  put  in  order,  and  fill  either  with 
d .varf  shrubs  or  hardy  plants. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Arborescent  bedding  has  some  advantages  in  winter, 
and  there  are  now  so  many  beautiful  tinted  shrubs  suitable 
for  the  work  that  even  if  only  a few  beds  of  a design  are 
filled  in  this  way  the  variety  will  be  pleasing.  The  shrubs 
need  not  be  crowded  ; indeed,  if  bulbs  or  Violas  are  used 
for  spring  effect  the  shrubs  if  well  formed  may  he  used  for 
centres  or  for  dotting  about  at  suitable  intervals.  A few 
of  the  most  suitable  plants  for  the  purpose  are  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  erecla  viridis,  C.  L.  lutea,  Retinospora  plu- 
mosa,  R.  p.  aurea,  It.  squarrosa  Veitchi,  Gold  and  Silver 
Hollies,  Auouba  japonica.  A few'  Standard  Hollies,  Tree 
Ivies,  and  Golden  Vews  will  give  elevation  to  large  gardens. 
In  small  gardens  cuttings  of  evergreens  are  sometimes 
used  to  take  off  the  nakedness  of  the  land  in  winter  ; they 
will  keep  fresh  a considerable  time.  In  planting  new 
places,  tnough,  more  variety  is  desirable,  still,  many  of  the 
old  things,  the  Laburnums,  the  Thorns,  the  Lilacs,  and 
Guelder  Roses,  are  indispensable.  These  things  if 
absent  are  always  missed.  The  Cut-leaved  Birch,  the 
Fern-leaved  Beech,  the  Purple  Beech,  the  Golden  Poplar, 
and  many  other  trees  are  suitable  for  planting  where  there 
is  room  to  grow  into  specimens.  The  Birch  and  the  Beech 
are  two  of  the  handsomest  tiees,  the  Beech  especially  when 
isolated  on  a knoll  makes  a beautiful  object  standing  alone 
with  the  branches  drooping  to  the  ground.  Turn  mossy 
walks,  and  roll  down  again  firm.  The  damp  weather  has 
given  an  impetus  to  the  growth  of  Moss  and  weeds  in 
walks  and  roads.  Keep  the  heavy  roller  going  on  walks 
and  lawns.  Where  lawns  are  weedy  the  weeds  may  be  got 
up  easily,  or  be  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  or  some  olher 
destructive  liquid.  Leaves  are  falling  rapidly,  and  a good 
deal  of  sweeping  and  tidying  up  is  necessary. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Fruit-tree  planting  may  begin  in  earnest  now.  Jt  is  a 
mistake  to  put  off  such  work  till  after  Christmas,  as  they 
never  do  so  well.  The  Apple  is  the  fruit  for  the  people, 
and  there  is  never  likely  to  be  too  many  of  really  good 
fruits,  especially  those  which  will  keep  till  after  Cristmas. 
It  is  certain  that  good  English  grown  Apples  are  better 
than  anything  the  foreigner  can  send  us.  The  misfortune 
is  that  so  many  of  our  home-grown  Apples  being  from  old 
neglected  trees  are  not  good  examples  of  what  our  soil 
and  climate  are  capable  of  growing.  Some  day  all  this 
will  be  altered,  but  in  the  meantime  the  foreigner  has  got 
possession.  Every  little  village  shop  has  foreign  Apples 
exposed  for  sale.  This  ought  not  to  be  in  an  Apple-grow- 
ing countrj’.  Plant  good  quick-bearing  sorts  among  the 
Blenheims,  Orange  Pippins,  and  Wellingtons.  Plums  also 
and  good  Pears  maj  be  planted  in  quantity.  Pond’s 
Seedling  Plum  ha9  established  itself  as  a favourite  wherever 
grown.  Gages  require  a special  soil,  and  should  be  lifted 
and  root-pruned  about  three  years  after  planting.  This 
will  throw  them  into  bearing.  Gages  are  not  suitable  for 
indiscriminate  planting.  The  Victoria,  Diamond,  the 
Czar,  and  Prince  Englebert  are  all  good  Plums,  and  the 
Dam90»  is  alwaj'9  a good  tree  for  planting  freely,  both  in 
hedges  or  in  plantations  where  there  is  room.  The  great 
thing  required  in  fruit  culture  is  shelter  from  cold  wind9, 
and  in  the  margins  of  plantations  Apples,  Pear9,  and  Plums 
may  be  planted  with  a better  chance  of  success  than  in 
exposed  situations.  No  one  can  do  wrong  in  planting 
bush  fruits  and  Strawberries.  The  early  Vines  should  be 
pruned  and  cleaned,  the  paint  cleaned,  and  walls  white- 
washed ready  for  a clean  start  when  the  proper  season 
comes  round.  Continue  to  lift  unhealthy  Vines.  Ripe 
Grapes  may  be  cut  and  bottled  if  the  house  is  required 
for  wintering  bedding  or  other  plants. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

It  will  be  necessary  now  to  make  preparations  for  the 
cold  weather  that  will  probably  come  shortly.  Beet  and 
Carrots  must  not  be  left  in  the  ground.  Celery  must  have 
the  finishing  touches  as  regards  earthing  up.  Cauli- 
flowers must  be  sicured  iu  some  way.  Where  there  is  no 
glass  take  thi  m up  and  lay  down  father  thickly  ill  a dry 
border  where  they  can  easily  be  covered  up.  A supply  of 
Parsley  must  be  thought  about.  If  there  is  a good  bed 
anywhere  it  will  be  advisable  to  run  a couple  of  boards 
high  enough  to  permit  of  some  protecting  substance  being 
laid  across  when  the  severe  weather  oomes.  Covers 
made  of  straw  are  very  serviceable  for  many  purposes, 
and  any  ordinary  labourer  can  make  them  in  bad 
weather,  when  their  time  may  not  in  all  cases  be  so  pro- 
fitably employed.  A good  gardener  never  forgets  the 
manure-heap,  and  there  are  so  many  things  arising  from 
the  decay  of  nature  at  this  season  which  might  be  collected 
to  form  into  compost  for  the  winter  and  spring  dressing  of 


the  land.  Lose  no  time  in  pricking  out  the  Cauliflowers 
into  frames  for  the  winter  ; some  of  the  earliest  plants 
may  be  set  out  under  handlights.  Snails  and  slugs  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  in  all  of  the  various  ways  which  come 
handiest  and  are  best.  Iu  dealing  with  an  cnemj’  so  per- 
sistent and  persevering  no  quarter  should  be  given.  We 
want  to  destroy,  not  bani9h,  otherwise  a few  sifted  ashes 
placed  round  the  crowns  of  anj’  plants  will  keep  the  slugs 
from  eating  off  the  tender  shoots  beneath.  The  slugs  will 
creep  down  into  the  cavity  left  by  the  decaying  stems,  and 
do  much  damage.  Lime,  soot,  slugicide,  bran,  and  brewers’ 
grains,  flavoured  with  vinegar,  are  tempting,  and  if  followed 
up  and  proper  attention  given  will  destroy  many.  Give 
warm  liquid-manure  to  Mushroom-beds  in  bearing.  Salt 
is  a suitable  stimulant  for  Mushrooms.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Finish  planting  bulbs,  both  out-of-doors  and  iu  pots,  &o., 
without  any  further  delay.  The  end  of  October  is  quite 
late  enough  for  such  work  under  any  circumstances,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  month  is  gensrally  much  belter.  Car- 
nations and  Pinks  ought  to  ha\e  been  all  planted  ere  this, 
as  well  as  Violas,  Pansies,  and  any  other  hardy  spring- 
flowering subjects,  where  these  do  any  good  ; but  iu  very 
smoky  plaqes  they  do  not  thrive.  On  light,  warm  soils 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials  are  frequently  planted  at  this 
season  with  good  results,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  as 
flower  early  in  the  season  ; but  autumn-flowering  plants 
are,  as  a rule,  best  planted,  or  divided  and  replanted,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  the  spring.  And,  in  a general  way,  I 
do  not  recommend  the  planting  of  such  things  in  town 
gardens  now,  except  of  such  as  are  completely  at  rest, 
like  Lilies ; but  those  of  at  all  an  evergreen  character  are 
undoubtedly  best  left  until  after  the  turn  of  the  j ear,  as 
soon  as  the  harsh,  drj'  winds  of  March  are  over,  and  the 
more  genial  weather  we  usually  experience  in  April  sets 
in.  Hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  both  evergreen 
and  deciduous,  are  also  frequently  planted  now  ; but  though 
they  may  be  done  at  this  season  in  small  towns,  or  the 
suburbs  of  larger  ones,  in  very  smokj’  places  I advise 
these  also  to  be  left  until  the  spring.  Christmas  Roses 
ought  to  be  protected  in  some  way  from  the  cold  now. 
Where  they  are  planted  out  in  the  borders  the  best  way  to 
do  this  is  by  means  of  handlights,  or  failing  these,  boxes 
with  the  lids  and  bottom  knocked  out,  and  each  covered 
with  a sheet  of  glass  will  do  almost  as  well ; but  do  not 
keep  them  too  close,  and  throw  a mat  or  old  sack  over 
each  at  night  when  the  frost  is  very  severe.  In  country 
places  I have  seen  these  charming  plants  grown  admirably 
n large  pots  or  tubs,  these  being  simply  housed  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  but  I could  never  get  them  to  grow 
satisfactorily  in  this  way  in  London.  Another  good  plan 
is  to  plant  them  out  in  a low  brick  pit,  and  cover  with 
glazed  sashes  about  the  present  time.  These  are  among 
the  best  of  winter-flowering  plants  for  an  unheated  green- 
house and  with  some  Chrysanthemums,  a few  Laurusli- 
nus  in  pots,  and  a Winter  Jasmine  or  two  planted  out  and 
trained  on  the  wall,  will  afford  flowers  more  or  less  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Chrysanthemums  of  the 
fme  ‘‘  show-”  kinds  are  now  at  about  their  best,  but  to  do 
them  justice  require  a little  artificial  heat  in  such  weather 
as  this.  Keep  them  well  watered,  but  let  everj  thing  be- 
come dry  by  nightfall,  especially  if  it  is  cold  outside. 
Early-sown  Chinese  Primulas  are  now'  in  bloom,  both 
Bingie  and  double,  and  make  a very  nice  display  : some  of 
the  newer  crimson-flowered  kinds  are  very  rich  in  colour, 
and  the  pink  or  rose  flowers  also  are  very  delicate. 

6.  C.  R. 


THE  OOMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  Xovember 
5lh  to  Xovember  12 th. 

Commenced  pruning  Gooseberries  and  Currant9,  as  I do 
not  believe  in  leaving  them  till  spring.  I have  very  little 
trouble  with  the  birds  here  till  after  Christmas,  and  long 
before  then  the  bushes  will  be  dressed  over  with  a mixture  of 
lime,  soot,  and  soft-soap.  A few  cutting9  of  the  best  kinds 
were  saved  and  laid  in  to  be  prepared  for  planting  the  first 
wet  day.  I have  pretty  well  finished  gathering  Pears  and 
Apples*.  There  are  still  a tree  or  two  of  Beaufin  and  seve- 
ral trees  of  Court  PenduPlat  still  hanging  ; the  last  named 
shrivels  so  much  if  gathered  too  soon  that  I fiud  it  best  to 
leave  them  out  as  long  as  possible,  and  when  gathered  they 
will  be  packed  in  sand  in  barrels.  Pruned  early  Peaches 
under  glass,  washing  the  stems  and  branches  with  a solu- 
tion 4 oz.  to  the  gallon  of  Gishurst  Compound.  Shall  not 
train  the  trees  just  yet.  This  will  find  a job  for  men  in 
wet  or  bad  weather.  Cleared  up  rubbish  heap,  smother- 
burning all  the  rough  material.  The  produce  will  be 
excellent  for  many  purposes.  I generally  have  two  or  three 
clearings  up  every  year.  The  next  will  come  after  the 
pruning  has  all  been  done,  and  this  will  leave  the  rubbish 
yard  clear  for  the  summer’s  refuse.  Potted  Lily  of  the 
Valiev,  Solomon’s  Seal,  and  a further  lot  of  bulb9  for  fore- 
in"  A large  quantity  of  strong  bulbs  of  the  common 
Daffodil  have  been  planted  in  boxes  for  bringing  onin 
heat  later  on  ; the  flowers  are  valuable  for  cutting,  pie 
White  Gladiolus  The  Bride  have  been  potted  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  will  be  brought  on  steadily  for  spring 
blooming.  Cut  and  bottled  the  remainder  of  the  Ham- 
burgh Grapes.  The  Alicantes.  Muscats,  and  Gros Columns 
will  hang  some  time  longer.  Golden  Queen  is  better  than 
usual  with  me  this  season.  The  roots  are  in  an  inside 
border,  and  the  Vines  are  young.  In  large  houses  I prefer 
inside  borders,  but  then  there  should  be  the  means  of 
supplving  water  as  freely  as  they  require.  The  most  per- 
feot  way  is  to  have  the  water  laid  on  from  a large  tank  and 
a hose  ; all  the  better  if  a hot-water  pipe  can  pass  through 
the  tank.  Repotted  Tomatoes  into  12-inch  pots  for  winter 
bearing.  Space  has  been  left  at  the  top  for  future  top- 
dressing.  1 have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Tomatoes 
are  best  without  stopping  in  winter.  The  same  treatment 
will  suit  Cucumbers  better  than  so  much  pinching  and 
stopping,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  strength 
of  the  plants.  Cucumbers  do  not  require  much  soil  to 
start  them,  but  I find  a very  great  advantage  in  frequent 
top-dressings  of  warm,  dry  turf  and  old  manure,  ine 
water  used  now  is  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house. 
The  watering  is  mainly  dependent  upon  temperature, 
esiieclally  a9  regardsbottom-heat.  The  bottom-heat  pipes 
are  so  arranged  that  liquid-manure  can  be  passed  through 
the  rubble  to  the  pipes,  and  thi9  ascends  in  the  jojm  ot 
vapour,  both  in  the  house  and  also  finds  its  way  into  the 
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GARDENING-  ILLUSTRATED. 


soil,  and  so  benefits  tho  roots,  and  renders  surface  water- 
ing lees  neoessnry.  Finished  earthing  up  Celery  and 
Leeks.  Took  up  Turnips  whioh  are  full  grown ; part,  is 
packed  away  in  cellar,  and  the  other  part  has  been  buried 
in  a trench  so  as  to  cover  the  bulbs,  but  leaving  the  tops 
exposed.  Turnips  will  keep  good  a long  time  treated  in 
this  way.  Carrots  are  better  taken  up  and  packed  away 
In  dry  sand.  Beetroot  also  is  treated  the  same  way. 


ORCHIDS. 

WINTER-FLOWERING  ORCHIDS. 

ClELOGYNE  CRISTATA. 

This  plant  is  now  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description.  It  is  a magnificent  Orchid  for 
winter  blooming.  It  should  be  grown  in  a cool 
stove,  and  in  autumn  placed  in  a little  warmth 
to  finish  up  the  bulbs  and  induce  them  to  push 
out  their  racemes  of  flower.  There  are  now 
numerous  varieties  of  this  species  which  differ 
more  or  less  in  the  breadth  of  the  sepals  and 
petals,  that  known  as  the  Chatsworth  variety, 
sometimes  called  maxima,  being  the  best.  In 
the  variety  Lemoniana  the  flowers  are  broad, 
as  in  the  Chatsworth  variety,  but  the  lip,  instead 
of  being  broadly  stained  with  yellow  or  orange- 
yellow,  is  of  a faint,  pale-yellow,  while  in  the 
variety  alba  they  are  of  the  purest  white  with- 
out a single  spot.  It  is  found  growing  in 


in  a healthy  condition,  and  to  keep  them  from 
shrivelling.  Naturally,  they  grow  upon  the 
tops  of  trees,  and  the  roots  cling  to  the  stems 
and  branches,  so  they  do  not  become  so  dried  ; 
but  yet  they  do  get  punished  severely  by 
drought  sometimes,  but  when  the  wet  season 
comes  round  again  they  speedily  recover.  How- 
ever, at  home  in  our  plant-houses  we  have  no 
such  reviving  atmosphere,  and  so  I advise  the 
more  careful  wintering,  in  order  that  the  plant 
may  have  good  reviving  powers  in  itself  when 
the  spring-time  comes  round.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  treatment  Mr.  White,  at  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence’s,  gives  to  his  magnificent  plant  of  D. 
chrysanthum  would  be  just  the  treatment  to  suit 
this  D.  album— that  is,  it  is  potted  in  a fair- 
sized basket,  which  is  well  drained,  using  for 
soil  some  good  brown  peat-fibre,  mixed  with 
Sphagnum  Moss,  and  I like  to  use  a little  sharp 
sand  with  this  soil  ; it  helps  to  bind  it,  and  to 
make  it  more  firm,  and  this  is  a leading  feature 
in  the  successful  culture  of  Orchids.  When  the 
plant  is  finished  water  it  well  in,  and  then  hang 
it  up  quite  close  to  the  glass  at  the  highest  part 
of  the  house,  and  do  not  let  it  once  suffer  for 
want  of  water  to  its  roots  during  the  growing 
season,  and  it  should  also  be  frequently  syringed 
overhead.  This  plant  likes  a little  drying 
through  the  winter,  its  resting-time,  but  do  not 


in  the  house  with  winter-flowering  Scarlet 
Pelargoniums.  These  were  kept  at  about 
45  degs.,  and  when  the  buds  began  to  develop 
they  were  moved  into  a slightly  warmer  house, 
and  one  in  which  more  moisture  abounded.  Its 
flowering  season  is  February  and  March,  audits 
flowers  last  some  twelve  days  in  full  beauty.  It 
is  a creeping  plant  with  terete  stems  and  small, 
rich-green  leaves.  These  leaves,  however,  tall 
away  soon  after  the  growth  is  completed  and 
mature.  The  flowers  are  very  large  for  the  size 
of  the  plant,  produced  singly  or  in  pairs,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  round  and  full,  thick 
and  fleshy  in  substance,  usually  of  a pale- 
purple  ; but  in  some  varieties  of  a deep- 
purple  (var.  purpureum),  lips  concave,  hairy 
at  the  margin,  forming  quite  a fringe,  the 
centre  deep-orange,  round  which  is  a circle  of 
white,  the  extreme  tip  being  deep-purple.  The 
plant  was  named  Dendrobium  Seidelianum  by 
Reichenbach,  but  I do  not  know  what  right  he 
had  to  take  Mr.  Rolfe’s  name  away,  for  I think 
the  name  of  Loddigesi  is  the  most  appropriate 
that  could  be  given.  It  requires  a little  soil  only, 
and  it  should  be  good  brown  peat-fibre,  mixed 
with  some  chopped  Sphagnum  Mo38,  and  this 
should  be  well-drained,  and  but  very  little  soil 
should  be  used,  and  the  little  that  is  used  may  be 
pressed  down  firmly  and  raised  up  a little  above 


Ccelogyne  cristata.  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by  Captain  H.  Powys  Greenwood,  Harnham  Cliff,  Salisbury. 


Northern  India  at  an  elevation  of  from  5,000  to 
8,000  feet.  

DENDROBIUM  ALBUM. 

I am  asked  by  “ G.  Bennett  ” what  the  above- 
named  plant  is,  and  where  it  comes  from  ? Well, 
this  is  an  Orchid  that  was  introduced  into  this 
country  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  was  named 
by  Dr.  Lindley  D.  aqueum— I suppose  from 
the  blooms  of  the  variety  he  saw,  being  a bad 
form  and  watery-looking  ; but  as  I have  seen  it 
the  plant  itself  grows  something  like  D.  chry- 
santhum. It  produces  its  flowers  in  pairs,  and 
they  are  large  and  pure-white  or  creamy-white, 
stained  in  the  throat  with  yellow  or  yellowish- 
green,  and  hence  comes  the  origin  of  Lindley :s 
I name  of  aqueum.  The  name  you  have  pur- 
1 chased  it  under  I think  by  far  the  best,  and  it 
l is  one  given  it  also  by  “ Wight,”  who,  no 
I doubt,  originally  collected  it.'  This  Dendrobe 
plant  has  always  been  rare  and  seldom  to  be 
found  in  collections,  but  it  is  really  a beautiful 
and  charming  species,  and  moreover  it  flowers 
at  the  end  of  summer  upon  the  young  bulbs  ; 
hence  it  carries  its  leaves  when  in  flower,  and 
I the  rich  green  adds  materially  to  the  display. 
As  to  how  to  grow  this  plant  to  display  its  long 
festoons  of  flowers  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
D.  album  is  a native  of  Southern  India,  and  that 
i in  addition  to  very  great  heat  it  is  also  subjected 
to  a very  heavy  downfall  of  rain,  so  that  the 
plant  under  cultivation  requires  a very  liberal 
allowance  of  water  to  its  roots,  and  during  the 
dry  season  there  should  be  a certain  amount  of 
moisture  rising  in  order  to  maintain  the  bulbs 


treat  it  too  harshly  even  then  ; but  if  you  follow 
the  above  instructions  I should  think  you  would 
be  able  to  send  me  a flower  about  this  time  next 
year,  or  a little  earlier,  as  a sample  of  your 
success.  Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  PULCHELLUM. 
“Hobart”  sends  four  or  five  questions,  one  of 
them  being  in  reference  to  the  above-named 
plant,  which  was  known  to  Messrs. . Loddiges 
and  introduced  by  that  firm  some  sixty  years 
ago,  and  has  long  been  a puzzle  to  various 
botanists,  and  the  consequence  is  that  various 
plants  have  been  made  to  do  duty  for  Roxburgh  s 
D.  pulchellum.  Mr.  Ford,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Hong  Kong,  however,  a year 
or  two  ago  gathered  some  plants  in  a neighbour- 
ing island  on  the  Chinese  coast,  which  Mr.  Rolfe, 
at  Kew,  made  out  to  be  the  plant  which  had  been 
taken  for  Roxburgh’s  D.  pulchellum,  and  named 
it  in  compliment  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  who  first 
flowered  it,  and  it  was  figured  by  them  just 
uponsixty  years  ago ; so,  if  you  please,  “Hobart,” 
you  write  the  name  of  the  Dendrobium  which 
you  now  have  under  the  name  of  D.  pulchellum 
as  D.  Loddigesi.  The  plant  which  was  named 
pulchellum  by  Roxburgh  has  never  yet  been 
introduced  here,  and  it  is  one  of  the  beauties 
from  Northern  India  which  have  escaped  the 
keen  eyes  of  all  other  collectors.  As  regards  its 
treatment  I have  found  it  thrive  best  when 
grown  at  the  warm  end  of  the  Odontoglossum- 
house.  During  its  resting  season  it  may  be  kept 
dry  for  a time,  and  at  this  season  I have  kept  it 


the  rim,  but  very  little  soil  should  be  used  about 
the  roots.  Matt.  Bramble. 


LJ3LTA  PERRENI. 

I have  received  a box  containing  flowers  of  this 
species  from  “ Orchid,”  and  I think  I have 
heard  from  him  on  a previous  occasion.  You 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  flowers  aie 
both  one  and  the  same  species.  The  plant  has 
been  grown  in  English  gardens  about  sixty 
years,  so  that  it  is  old  in  cultivation.  In 
the  early  days  of  Orchid  culture,  when  the 
houses  were  kept  up  to  such  a tremendous  heat, 
there  was  a difficulty  in  keeping  it  alive..  Now, 
however,  more  reasonable  treatment  is  dealt 
out  to  it.  I like  to  keep  the  plant  at  the  warm 
end  of  the  cool-house,  giving  it  plenty  of  air. 
This  is  quite  the  usual  time  for  it  to  flower,  the 
individual  blooms  being  each  nearly  5 inches 
across  the  petals,  which,  together  with  the 
petals,  are  of  a soft  rosy-purple,  the  petals 
being  somewhat  the  broadest.  The  lip  is 
three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  rolled  over  the 
column,  and  here  of  a soft  rosy -purple,  and  the 
oblong  front  lobe  is  of  a rich  deep-maroon- 
purple,  the  throat  being  of  a pale-yellow.  An 
Orchid  with  such  an  intense  coloured  lip  would 
seem  hardly  possible  to  produce  a pure-white 
variety,  but  such  is  the  case,  and  it  used 
to  be  a perfectly  unique  plant  existing  in 
the  Woodlands  collection,  where  I have  seen 
it  upon  more  than  one  or  two  occasions, 
and  very  charming  it  looked.  There  is 
yet  another  form  of  the  plant,  which  has  the 
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sepals  and  petals  of  the  purest  white,  and 
the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  of  a pinkish-lilac, 
in  the  place  of  the  very  deep-purple  of  the 
typical  plant.  This  variety  is  called  nivea,  and, 
although  scarce,  it  is  not  so  valuable  as  the 
wholly  pure-white  kind  mentioned  in  the  first 
place,  and  known  by  the  namo  of  alba.  All  of 
them  thrive  under  the  same  treatment,  and  that 
should  be  the  warm  end  of  the  cool-house  after 
they  have  done  flowering  ; and  they  should  be 
kept  dry  and  quiet  until  the  month  of  March, 
when  they  may  be  brought  into  an 
airy  part  of  the  Cattleya-house,  and 
surfaced  or  repotted.  I do  not  re- 
commend potting  in  the  manner 
adopted  by  some  of  my  amateur 
friends,  which  is  to  put  a plant  into 
a larger  pot  every  season,  no  matter 
whether  they  wanted  it  or  not  ; but 
the  plants  may  be  taken  out  of  one 
pot  and  put  into  a clean  one  of  the 
same  size,  after  picking  out  all  the 
decayed  and  wasted  peat  used  for 
these  plants.  The  soil  should  be 
the  same  as  I have  so  many  times 
recommended  for  Cattleyas  and 
Lselias — viz.,  good  brown  upland 
peat-fibre,  mixed  with  a little 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  Pot  the 
plants  firmly,  and  place  them  a 
little  above  the  pot’s  rim,  so  that  no 
water  can  remain  about  the  roots 
when  just  starting  into  growth,  at 
which  time  the  young  growth  of 
all  the  kinds  require  to  be  tenderly 
nursed.  Matt.  Bramble. 


until  they  begin  to  show  colour  ; these  will  then 
be  shifted  into  the  borders  to  fill  up  gaps  and 
make  a bright  show  in  autumn.  Dwarf 
Chrysanthemums  can  be  sunk,  pot  and  all, 
between  the  Rose-trees,  while  they  are  small, 
and  will  bloom,  if  well  selected,  in  September 
and  October,  when  the  time  comes  round  again 
to  plant  with  bulbs  and  spring  flowers.  Beds 
so  near  the  house  must  have  special  attention, 
as  they  will  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  place  if 
neglected,  while  any  plants  well  cultivated 


HOUSE  & WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

DRACAENAS  IN  ROOMS. 

I have  had,  during  last  winter  and 
all  this  summer,  in  my  sitting-room 
a plant  of  Draciena  terminalis  (see 
illustration),  rich  in  the  brilliant 
colour  of  its  leafage,  and  though 
the  room  in  winter  sometimes  had 
a fire  lighted  and  frequently  had 
not,  the  Dracaena  remained  fresh 
and  beautiful  until  May.  Most,  if 
not  all,  the  Dracaenas  would  do 
equally  as  well  for  room  decoration,  as  would 
almost  all  coriaceous-leaved  plants  not  natives  of 
hot  countries.  The  secret  of  this  success  with 
foliage  plants  is  constant  washing.  Twice  a 
week,  if  not  more  frequently,  the  plant  had  its 
leaves  sponged  on  both  sides  with  warm  water, 
occasionally  using  a little  common  soap  in  the 
process,  and  to  this  I attribute  its  continued 
healthy  appearance.  Dust  and  a bad  atmosphere 
are  the  great  drawbacks  to  plant  cultivation  in 
rooms.  Hence,  plants  that  have  woolly  leaves, 
which  collect  the  dust  and  hold  it,  never  do  so 
well  either  indoors  or  in  the  open  air,  in  towns, 
as  those  which  have  smooth  ones,  from  which 
the  dust  is  washed  with  every  shower.  H. 


Draciena  terminalis  in  a vase. 


2122.— Planting  beds  in  front  of  a 
house. — The  Polyanthus  is  not  a good  thing 
toput  “over  ’’bulbs,  as  itflowersalso  iu  the  early 
spring,  and  the  one  would  interfere  with  the  other. 
The  central  large  round  bed  might  be  planted  at 
once  with  a good  selection  of  dwarf  Roses,  bulbs 
of  various  kinds  being  put  in  round  the  edge, 
and  between  them  ; say  Hyacinths  between  the 
Roses,  and  Scilla  sibirica  to  edge  the  border, 
with  groups  of  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops.  For  the 
other  beds  nice  stocky  young  Wallflowers  of  a 
dark  tint,  with  good  plants  of  Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis  dissitifiora)  round  them.  Anemones, 
Violas,  Daffodils,  early  Vau  Thol  Tulips, 
Polyanthus  or  Primroses  might  be  put  in  at 
once,  and  will  make  it  very  gay  in  spring.  In 
May  the  ordinary  run  of  bedding  plants  can  be 
substituted  for  them.  Begonias,  if  grown,  must 
be  well  mulched  with  leaf-mould,  and  kept 
watered  in  dry  weather ; they  cannot  bear  a 
very  dry  open  situation  without  these  helps. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Shrubby  Calceolarias,  Blue 
Lobelia,  with  Golden  Feather  (Pyrethrum),  and 
other  foliage  plants  will  do  well  here.  Mignon- 
ette may  be  grown  amongst  the  Roses,  and  a 
bright-blue  edging  of  Phacelia  will  look  well  for 
the  centre  bed.  This  is  a hardy  annual  of  great 
beauty,  the  blue  flowers  being  larger  and  of  a 
more  intense  colour  than  Lobelia.  China  Asters 
may  be  grown  and  planted  out  iu  a nursery  bed 


there  will  be  doubly  valuable  as  giving  a 
pleasant  look-out  from  the  rooms. — I.  L.  R. 

2 1 1C  —Unhealthy  “Geranium’  leaves 
in  a window. — “Tip’s”  plants  are  only  feel 
ing  the  exhausting  effects  of  “ flowering  all  the 
summer,”  and  are  dropping  some  of  their  leaves 
in  autumn,  as  all  these  plants  do  which  have 
flowered  a long  time.  They  should  not  have 
been  repotted  so  late,  but  only  top-dressed  with 
a little  good  soil ; window- plants  in  winter  are 
best  in  rather  small  pots  ; however,  “ Gera- 
niums ” are  hardy  sort  of  plants,  and  will  be  all 
right  again  in  spring.  They  should  have  been 
repotted  in  March  (after  letting  them  be  rather 
dry  through  the  winter),  and  then  they  could 
receive  a second  shift  in  July,  if  needed,  or  top- 
dressing  given  to  them,  with  a dose  ofsoot-water 
(made  by  putting  a little  soot  into  a canvas-bag, 
soaking  this  in  a pan  of  soft  water,  and  using 
the  surrounding  water  only),  twice  a week, 
while  they  are  in  full  growth.  This  will  sustain 


(Digitalis  alba  and  D.  maculata),  from  three  to 
five  plants  in  a group  at  the  back.  Next  may 
be  placed  groups  of  Blue  Campanula  (Cups  and 
Saucers),  Canterbury  Bells,  and  in  front  of  these 
Shirley  Poppies,  which  will  bloom  in  the  shade  if 
far  enough  from  the  wall  to  get  a little  sunshine 
at  noon.  Mimulus  can  be  used  in  front  of  the 
Poppies  with  a row  of  low  foliage  between  them 
— such  as  Golden  Feather  (Pyrethrum  aureum)  or 
Silver-leaved  Pelargoniums — Violas,  too,  purple 
and  mauve,  will  do  at  the  edge.  The  Foxgloves 
and  Canterbury  Bells  will  need  every  seed-vessel 
removed,  as  it  forms  (in  fact,  every  dead  flower 
as  it  fades) ; if  thi3  is  carefully  done  the  Cam- 
panulas will  soon  be  again  covered  with  bloom, 
and  the  Foxgloves  will  throw  up  side  racemes 
of  blossom  until  October.  Good  stout  plants 
(not  small  seedlings)  must  be  procured  of  both 
Campanulas  and  Digitalis,  or  they  will  not  flower 
the  first  year,  but  they  are  not  expensive  or 
difficult  to  get.  To  keep  up  a succession  a small 
seed-bed  of  each  should  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  in  June  yearly,  when  plenty  of  young 
plants  will  be  available.  Large  English  Ferns, 
such  as  the  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  Filix-fcemina), 
or  Hart’s-tongue  (Scolopendrium  vulgare)  will 
look  well  between  the  groups  of  flowers,  and 
may  remain  permanently  in  the  border.  Nothing 
can  be  more  elegant  than  a mass  of  Foxgloves 
and  Ferns,  especially  when  clear  blue,  and  lovely 
shades  of  pink  are  added  by  the  Canterbury 
Bells  and  Poppies.  For  autumnal  blooming  a 
few  groups  of  Japanese  Anemones,  both  the  pink 
variety  and  the  lovely  white  Honorine  Joberf, 
may  be  added,  the  white  placed  further  back 
than  the  pink,  as  it  is  considerably  taller.  These 
plants  object  to  any  disturbance  of  their  roots, 
and  will  not  do  much  the  first  year,  after  that 
if  left  alone  they  will  form  splendid  groups  and 
give  plenty  of  bloom  until  frost  cuts  them  down. 
Another  excellent  plan  to  make  a north  border 
gay  is  to  grow  old  Zonal  Pelargoniums  (“  Gera- 
niums ”)  in  pots,  potting  them  up  from  the 
ground  in  autumn,  and  giving  them  a slight  1 
shift  in  March.  They  can  then  be  brought  on  in  | 
a sunny  window  or  greenhouse  until  May,  when 
they  should  be  covered  with  buds.  Stand  them  J 
in  a sunny  sheltered  spot  (such  as  a south  | 
verandah)  until  they  are  a mass  of  bloom,  and  ij 
then  sink  them,  pot  and  all,  in  the  required  posi- 1 
tion.  If  regularly  watered  they  will  not  go  out  of 
bloom  for  many  weeks,  when  they  can  be 
removed  and  other  flowering  plants  substituted] 
(also  in  pots),  such  as  yellow  or  lemon-scented  j 
shrubby  Calceolarias  or  a second  set  of  “ Gera- , 
niums.”  The  first  set  will  soon  bloom  again  if 
top  dressed,  and  placed  again  in  a sunny  place. 
— J.  L.  R. 


2148.— Garden  designs.— The  best  book 
on  garden  designs  is,  I think,  “ Gardens  of  Light 
and  Shade,”  published  by  Elliot  Stock  and  Co. 
The  necessity  for  having  a tennis-lawn  in  everyi 
little  garden  has  destroyed  the  beauty  of  the1 
garden.  The  only  chance  is  to  cover  the  walls 
with  fruit-trees  and  creepers,  with  a few  flowers 
in  the  borders,  varying  the  outline  a little  where 
possible.  If  there  is  no  tennis-lawn  then  a good 
deal  may  be  done.  The  best  idea  of  forming  a 
path  is  to  let  someone  who  knows  what  is  re- 
quired trail  a rope  round  and  another  person 
run  by  the  side  with  a bundle  of  pegs  and  stick 
one  down  at  frequent  intervals  by  the  side  ol 

saw*  1 


off  too  much  in  winter.  They 
into  shape  a week  before  repotting,  and  the  tops 
put  in  for  slips.  These  make  nice  young  plants, 
— J.  L.  R. 

2113  — CoveringanorthwaU  opposite 
a drawing-room. — The  best  quick-growing 
creepers  for  this  purpose  are  Giant  Ivy  and 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  which,  though  they  do  not 
bear  flowers,  always  look  well.  Tropaiolurn 
speciosum  might  be  tried,  but  not  until  the 
spring ; it  is  quite  hardy,  and  only  needs  a 
mulch  of  manure  spread  over  its  roots  each 
autumn  in  October  ; if  it  takes  to  the  soil  and 
situation  it  will  be  a most  beautiful  sight  in 
summer  for  it  bears  innumerable  light  wreaths 
of  scarlet  blossoms  even  without  sunshine.  The 
soil  of  the  border  should  be  manured  when  the 
old  Currant-bushes  and  Strawberries  are  taken 


in  a few  minutes.  Having  set  out  the  path, 
cover  the  walls  with  fruits  and  creepers,  anc 
break  up  its  outline  by  planting  a few  groups  o: 
suitable  shrubs  round  the  margin  of  the  lawn 
leaving  the  centre  of  the  lawn  open.  I may  saj 
fruit-trees,  both  standard  and  pyramids,  may! 
to  a certain  extent,  take  the  place  of  some  of 
the  common  shrubs.  A Standard  Apple  o j 
Cherry  will  look  well  on  the  lawn  with  it: J 
stems  covered  with  Clematis,  Honeysuckles,  ol 
other  creepers.  This  idea  is  being  acted  upon  u I 
many  small  gardens  with  great  advantage.  E.  HI 

2175.— Orchid  and  Rose  in  a green) 
house.— The  temperature  of  55  degs.  would 
do  better  for  Orchids  than  Roses  at  this  season  I 
but  this  is  the  warmth  of  a hothouse,  not  I 
The  best  one  Orchid  to  grow  it 


nt-bushes  ana  StrawDernes  are  i»mu  i greenhouse.  ~ r^inovne  cristatal 

quick  growth  cannot  be  had  without  this  temperature 

Korder  in  front  of  the  it  produces  abundance  oflarge  very  pure  wnu 
flowers,  with  a yellow  blotch  on  the  lip  l 
spring.  . Large  M 


away,  as  ^ 0 . 

rich* soil.  The  herbaceous  border  in  front  of  the 
wall  may  be  made  very  pretty  in  this  way. 
Plant  in  March  next  (as  it  is  now  a little  too 


Plant  in  March  next  as  it  is  now  a nine  luu  rAtievas  would  also 

late  for  autumn  setting)  groups  of  one-year-old  chased  ^eya^woma 

seedling  plants  of  white  and  spotted  Foxglove  1 well.  C.  Mendeli  is  the  best.-o.  ia 
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FRUIT. 

BEST  DESSERT  APPLES. 

“Braddick's  Nonpareil.” 

Among  those  Apples  I would  give  Braddick  s 
Nonpareil  a prominent  place,  believing  it  to  be 
oue  of  the  best  dessert  varieties  that  can  be 
grown  in  a private  garden.  The  fruit  is  medium- 
sized, flattish  round  in  shape,  skin  pale  yellow 
on  the  shaded  side  and  brownish  red  where  ex- 
posed, there  being  patches  of  russet  about  the 
eye  and  other  exposed  parts.  The  flesh  is  yellow, 
moderately  firm,  richly  flavoured  and  aromatic. 
It  remains  fit  for  table  longer  than  most  other 
Apples,  as  it  can  be  had  good  from  November 
till  the  end  of  April.  The  habit  of  growth  is 
somewhat  slender,  the  variety  not  being  well 
adapted  for  growing  in  a pyramid  form,  but  suc- 
ceeding well  either  as  a half-standard  or  large 
L ns  1 1 — in  either  ease  on  the  Crab  stock — and  it 
is  also  strongly  recommended  for  growing  on  the 
broad-leaved  Paradise  stock.  A characteristic 
fruiting-branch  of  this  Apple  is  here  illustrated 

M. 


2190.— Treatment  of  Vines.  —According 
to  the  information  you  send,  your  Vines  should 
be  able  to  carry  six  bunches  of  Grapes  each  next 
year  if  the  bunches  are  only  of  moderate  size, 
and  four  if  they  are  large  ones.  This  means 
that  the  rods  should  be  cut  back,  so  as  to  leave 
a sufficientnumber  of  buds  to  furnish  the  greatest 
number  of  bunches  mentioned,  and  the  leader, 
allowing,  of  course,  two  or  three  buds  more  in 
case  all  should  not  produce  a bunch.  The  fol- 
lowing year  double  the  number  of  bunches  may 
be  left.  If  you  continue  the  same  sensible  treat- 
ment as  you  have  done  up  to  the  present  time, 
you  will  get  a good  house  of  Vines. — J.  C.  C. 

2179.— Apple-tree  on  a wall.— Without 
knowing  more  of  the  condition  of  the  trees  one 
hardly  knows  how  to  advise  you.  If  they  do 
not  bear  any  fruit  it  is  quite  possible  that  giving 
them  stimulants  will  do  more  harm  than 
good  by  making  the  trees  still  more  vigorous. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  bear  small,  badly- 
formed  fruit,  a good  dressing  of  mmure  given 
to  the  roots  will  do  them  good,  and  so  will  a 
few  good  soaking3  of  manure- water  given  them 
during  the  summer.  You  should  also  abstain 
from  cropping  the  ground  over  their  roots,  and 
and  also  thin  out  some  of  the  weakly  growth 
where  it  is  crowded. — J.  C.  C. 


2186.— Training  fruit-trees.— The  form 
of  training  you  propose  adopting  is  known  as  the 
gridiron  form,  which  will  take  a longer  time  to 
fill  up  the  wall  than  the  ordinary  single  or  double 
vertical  cordons.  The  question  of  form,  how- 
ever, should  be  decided  by  other  considerations. 
If  your  Apples  are  grafted  on  the  Crab-stock 
and  the  Pears  on  the  Pear-stock,  the  form  you 
suggest  will  be  the  best.  As  these  stocks  being 
stronger  growers,  the  increased  number  of 
branches  will  ensure  a better  balance  between 
the  roots  and  branches,  and  a longer-lived  tree 
The  height  of  the  wall  must  also  be  considered, 
If  it  is  12  feet  high,  two  branches  from  each 
strong  growing  stock  will  suffice,  and  a single 
stem  if  the  Paradise  and  Quince-stocks  are  used. 
If  the  wall  should  only  be  8 feet  high  four 
branches  from  the  first-mentioned  stocks  would 
not  be  too  many,  and  two  from  the  others  may 
be  taken  up  the  wall.  If  your  young  trees  are 
not  now  growing  against  the  wall,  I advise  you 
to  let  them  remain  where  they  are  for  another 
year.  Meanwhile,  cut  the  stems  down  in  the 
winter,  as  you  propose,  and  next  summer  train 
two  shoots  in  a horizontal  direction  from  each. 
If  you  want  more  than  two  shoots  you  will  have 
to  cut  back  the  horizontal  growths,  as  you  appear 
to  understand.  It  is  also  best  to  shorten  back 
the  vertical  shoots  every  year,  to  insure  their 
being  regularly  furnished  with  spurs  their  whole 
length.  Plums  are  amenable  to  the  same  treat- 
ment, if  you  lift  the  roots  every  third  year  until 
the  trees  are  ten  or  twelve  years  old  ; but  they 
are  uncertain  bearers.— J.  C.  C. 

2102.  — American  Blackberries. 

I have  not  been  able  to  get  these  Black- 
berries to  do  any  good,  and  that  is  the 
verdict  of  nearly  all  those  who  have  tried  them. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  not  always  a failure, 
as  within  half-a-mile  of  where  I write  the  variety 
Wilson  Junior  is  doing  exceedingly  well,  making 
every  year  long  vigorous  shoots  which  fruit 
abundantly.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  growing 


is  a deep  sandy  loam,  and  the  growth  is 
trained  to  the  post  and  cross-pieces  of  an  open 
fence.  If  these  Blackberries  would  thrive  in 
every  garden  as  they  do  in  the  one  I allude  to, 
they  would  be  of  much  value.— J.  C.  C. 

2120.— Grapes  “ cracking.”— The  cause 
of  the  berries  of  Mrs.  Pince’s  Grape  cracking 
so  badly  is  owing,  I think,  to  their  being 
attacked  with  mildew,  which  injures  the 
skin  tissues,  thus  preventing  the  berries 
swelling  to  their  full  size,  owing  to  the  want  of 
elasticity  in  the  skin,  consequent  on  the  tissues 
being  checked  in  their  progress  of  expansion. 

It  is  very  likely  the  attack  of  mildew  is  caused 
by  a too  liberal  use  of  the  ventilators  of  the 
house,  thereby  causing  a draught  of  cold  air  to 
give  a check  to  the  swelling-  of  the  berries. 
Sulphur  or  cut  away  all  affected  parts,  and  be 
more  careful  next  year  to  avoid  direct  draughts 
of  air,  especially  in  cold,  windy  weather.  Paint 
the  canes  in  winter  thoroughly  with  sulphur, 
mixed  to  the  consistency  of  paint.  Maintain  the 
air  of  the  house  at  the  present  time  in  a buoyant 
condition. — S.  P. 

2067.— Vibe-cuttings.— Vines  are  more 
easily  increased  from  eyes  than  from  cuttings, 
the  reason  being  a greater  surface  for  the 
formation  of  roots,  thus  giving  more  direct 
energy  to  the  growth  of  the  shoot  emanating 
from  the  single  eye.  The  shoots  selected 
should  be  of  the  current  year’s  growth, 
not  too  strong,  as  these  would  contain  too 
much  pith  in  the  stems,  neither  should  they 
be  too  weak  ; medium-sized  hard  shoots  are  the 
best,  and  are  sure  to  be  well  ripened.  If  the 
cuttings  which  “Ilford”  has  answer  these  re- 
quirements they  will  succeed,  but  if  not  more 
should  be  procured.  As  the  first  week  in 
January  is  the  best  time  to  insert  the  eyes  those 
cuttings  now  in  stock  should  be  laid  in  by  the 
heels  out-of-doors  somewhere  where  they  will 
keep  fresh.  The  shoots  ought  not  to  be  severed 
from  the  parent  tree  until  the  leaves  fall.  Take 
a shoot,  select  a suitable  eye— which  should  be 
plump  and  have  the  appearance  of  making  a 
perfect  growth — avoiding  eyes  which  have  been 
in  any  way  damaged,  so  that  the  skin  which 
covers  the  bud  is  broken,  as  this  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  produce  disappointing  results.  Hold  the 
eye  firmly  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  a sharp 
knife  cut  the  underside  of  the  shoot  in  a slant- 
ing direction,  terminating  about  1 inch  from,  the 
bud  ; turn  the  shoot  round  and  serve  the  oppo- 
site end  in  a similar  manner.  Pare  the  edges  of 
the  bark  smoothly,  which  will  facilitate  root- 
formation.  Three  parts  fill  a sufficient  number 


shelf  near  the  glass  in  a warm-house,  or,  failing 
this,  a hot-bed-frame  would  answer  for  a time, 
admitting  air  occasionally.  When  the  roots 
reach  the  sides  of  the  pot  a larger  shift  should 
be  given  ; pots  4i  inches  in  diameter  will 
suffice.  A compost  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of 
leaf-mould  or  partly-decayed  horse-manure  will 
be  suitable  for  this  potting.  Place  a stake  to 
each,  to  which  the  new  growth  should  be 
secured  as  it  progresses.  When  the  roots  again 
reach  the  sides  of  the  pot  give  another  shift, 
this  time  into  fl  inch  pots  ; in  this  the  whole 
season’s  growth  will  be  made. — S.  P. 

2114.— Pruning  fruit  trees.— You  have 
been  correctly  advised.  The  hard  cutting 
back  of  the  growth  every  year  is  the  principal 
cause  of  your  failure  to  get  a full  crop  of 
fruit.  You  should  thin  out  the  long  wild 
shoots  and  reduce  those  left  to  2 feet  every 
year,  and  then  to  1 foot,  and  6 inches  as  the 
vigour  declines,  which  it  is  sure  to  do  under  this 
treatment.  If  you  cannot  allow  the  trees  to 
cover  so  much  space  the  only  alternative  is  to 
root-prune  at  once,  cutting  the  roots  asunder 
2 feet  away  from  the  stem  on  one  side  of  the 
tree  this  year  and  the  other  half  the  next. 

J.  c.  c. 

2042.  — Japanese  W ineberry . — The 

plant  mentioned  by  “ J.  D.  E.”  in  Gardening 
of  Oct.  22nd  (p.  474),  is  manifestly  a species  o+' 
Rubus  and  not  of  Vaccinium.  The  wood-cut  of 
it  in  Mr.  J . L.  Childs’  advertisement  in  Gar- 
dening in  January  last,  and  my  own  knowledge 
of  the  foliage  of  some  plants  which  I got  from 
him  last  May,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  species. 
One  of  the  plants  has  grown  nine  Briers,  of 
which  two  are  about  5 feet  long.  Mr.  Childs 
gives  the  botanical  name  as  Rubus  phcenico- 
lasius,  which  I take  to  be  descriptive  of  the 
Briers,  their  stems  being  red  and  prickly  or  hairy. 
— P.  T. 

2126.— Fruit  farming.— I have  three 
sons,  and  a few  years  ago  we  together  entered 
on  this  enterprise,  in  a similar  man- 
ner to  what  “W.  Williams”  proposes  to  do 
on  our  own  freehold  farm.  Since  then 
we  liked  it  well  enough  to  have  increased  the 
original  estate  of  52  acres  to  92  acres  by  the 
purchase  of  41  acres  more.  We  first  planted 
4 acres  with  Apple-trees,  Plums,  and  Straw- 
berries, and  then  Currants.  The  last  step  has 
been  to  plant  10  acres  of  Morello  Cherries  with 
Currants  and  Strawberries,  and  I reckon  this 
Morello  Cherry  field  has  increased  in  value  as 
profit  about  one  thousand  pounds  in  four  years, 
the  sale  of  Strawberries  having  about  paid  the 


FruitiDg-branch  of  Apple  “ Braddick’s  Nonpareil. 


of  2^-inch  pots  with  sandy  soil,  placing  one 
crock  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom.  Place  the 
eye  firmly  on  the  soil,  with  the  bud  pointing 
upwards,  fill  in  the  soil  around,  just  exposing 
I the  bud  only  ; give  a slight  watering  to  settle 
the  soil  in  the  pot  and  about  the  bud.  Place 
the  pots  in  a cool-house,  where  the  soil  will  not 
get  too  dry,  and  in  about  a fortnight  after 
plunge  the  pots  in  a gentle  moist  bottom-heat, 

I keeping  the  soil  moist  in  the  pots.  When  the 
young  shoot  is  about  3 inches  long  it  will  be 
ready  for  removal  from  the  bottom-heat  to  a 


working  expenses.  As 
to  the  first  4 acres,  that 
has  not  begun  to  pay, 
and  will  be  a long  time 
before  it  does,  because 
many  of  the  Apple-trees 
have  died,  and  some 
of  them,  too,  were  varie- 
ties not  suited  to  the 
soil,  and  were  grafted 
on  the  “ Free-stock,”  as 
it  is  called— that  is, 
stocks  grown  from  the 
pips  of  Apples — whereas 
they  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  better  had 
they  been  grafted  on 
“ Crab-stocks  ” — that  is, 
stocks  grown  ‘from  the 
pips  of  the  English  Wood 
Crab — as  these  are  much 
hardier  and  more  likely 
to  produce  stronger- 
growing hardier  trees ; 
or  if  they  had  been  pro- 
pagated on  the  English 
Paradise-stock  for  dwarf 
trees,  as  a temporary 
orchard.  I can  therefore 
speak  from  experience  in  the  matter.  As  to  culti- 
vation, I would  say  : First  plough  the  meadow, 
all  of  it,  this  winter  with  an  iron  digging 
plough,  using  the  skim  coulter ; plough  it  9 inches 
deep,  and  thus  rot  the  sward,  and  then,  ■when 
summer  comes,  have  the  steam  cultivator  at 
work  when  the  sun  shines  hot,  and  then  get  it 
well  down  to  a full  foot  deep,  and  work  it  over 
three  or  four  times  and  well  pulverise  it,  and 
then  when  cleaned  put  on  as  much  stable- 
manure  as  your  pocket  will  afford  °n  as  much 
land  as  you  intend  to  plant,  say  from  SO  tons  to 
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100  tons  per  acre,  and  get  this  spread  and  rotted 
on  the  top,  and  ploughed  in  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. You  may  then  plant  what  you  please 
and  expect  it  to  grow.  This  is  how  I do  my 
o.vn,  and  that  which  I do  not  plant  at  once  I 
l it  lay  fallow.  It  will  pay  best  so  ; or  sow  Tares 
to  plough  in  to  enrich  it.  I plant  a mixture  of 
Standard  Ap.des  on  the  Crab-stock  with  Pyramid 
Apples  on  the  Paradise,  and  then  rows  of  Goose- 
berries and  Currants,  with  Strawberries  between 
all,  so  that  when  all  grow,  the  Strawberries 
will  get  weak  first,  and  as  they  fail  and  are 
cleared  off  the  bushes  get  strong  for  a few  years, 
and  then  the  Apples  come  and  overrun  the 
bushes,  and  of  these  the  dwarf  trees  will  fail 
first,  and  then  as  these  are  cleared  the  orchard 
of  Standards  will  remain.  This  routine  will 
take  up  one  man’s  life,  and  when  he  gives  it  up 
hi3  heirs  will  have  a valuable  property.  Don’t 
have  anything  to  do  with  Plums  or  Raspberries 
to  start  with. — B.  Wells,  Crawley. 

2131.— Pruning  Walnuts.— Young  trees  may  be 
put  into  shape,  but  afterwards  pruning  is  hardly  required, 
unless  the  trees  are  injured  by  frost.  I remember  in  the 
winter  of  1880  and  1831,  some  fine  old  trees  were  very  much 
injured.  Some  of  the  large  trees  were  cut  rather  hard 
bark.  They  broke  freely  and  made  very  handsome  heads 
again,  and  bore  very  heavy  crops  of  nuts. — E H. 

2164.— Removing  a wall  Plum-tree. —The  Plum 
may  be  taken  back  to  the  wall  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall. 
This  will  be  better  thin  waiting  till  spring.— E.  II. 


TRESS  AND  SHRUBS, 

2101— S'nrubs  for  a terrace.— As  this 
terrace  runs  in  front  of  the  house,  flowering 
shrubs  should,  if  possible,  be  grown  in  it  ; also 
those  with  handsome  foliage,  or  winter  berries, 
so  that  there  may  be  something  attractive  all 
through  the  year  ; they  must  also  be  of  somewhat 
dwarf  growth,  especially  in  the  front.  The 
Double  Barberry  (Berbcris  Darwini)  is  very 
handsome  both  in  foliage,  flower  and  berry.  B. 
aristata  is  also  worth  growing.  The  “ Spiraea  ” 
family  embraces  a large  number  of  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs,  with  white,  pink,  and  yellow 
blossoms  in  great  variety.  Some  of  the  best  of 
these  are  : Spirsea  grandiflora,  S.  bella,  S. 
Eortunei,  S.  Douglasi,  S.  Nobleana,  and  S. 
Lindleyana  ; but  most  of  these’are  deciduous — 
i , casting  their  leaves  in  winter.  The  Arbutus 
(Strawberry-tree)  is  evergreen,  with  bright-red 
berries  (the  best  are  A.  Uuedo  and  A.  hybrida), 
aud  Laurustinus,  with  white  flowers  at  all  points 
in  early  spring,  is  a charming  shrub.  Aucuba 
jap  mica  has  large  spotted  leaves,  and  the  female 
plant  bears  line  bunches  of  red  berries  in  winter. 
Pernettya  mucronata,  Cotoueaster  microphylla, 
and  Skimmia  japonica  are  also  handsome 
shrubs  with  berries.  The  lovely  Pyrus  japonica, 
both  in  scarlet  and  Apple-blossom  tints,  would 
look  well  on  the  wall  at  the  back  with  Corchorus 
japonica,  bearing  masses  of  yellow  flowers,  and 
pile-pink  Weigelas.  Dwarf  specimens  of  Lilac, 
iu  mauve  aud  white,  the  Carolina  Allspice  (Caly- 
cauthus  floridus),  with  very  fragrant  and 
singular  blossoms,  and  plants  of  the  exquisite 
White  Broom  (Genista  alba),  will  add  to  the 
selection,  and  Roses  might  well  be  grown  as  a 
front  row  on  their  own  roots  (or  low  Manetti 
Stocks)  keeping  them  dwarf  by  careful  pruning. 
All  these  things  should  be  planted  before  the 
end  of  November,  iu  open,  foggy  weather  for 
choice,  the  ground  having  been  previously  well 
t rcnched,  and  a certain  amount  of  dressing  added 
to  it.  If  tjie  soil  be  rich,  as  stated,  leaf-mould, 
burnt  refuse  or  turf-mould  will  be  best  ; should 
it  not  have  been  lately  manured  a little  rotten 
stable-manure  should  be  added.  If  American 
shrubs  are  grown,  such  as  Azalea  mollis, 
Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  &c. , peat  will  be 
needed,  or  if  not  obtainable,  a load  of  half 
decayed  turfs  will  do,  with  plenty  of  sand  round 
the  roots  iu  plantiug  them.  Very  firm  planting 
is  necessary  for  these,  the  ground  being  trodden 
down  thoroughly  with  the  foot,  or  beaten  with  the 
back  of  a spade,  and  the  plants  mulched  with 
ashes  to  exclude  the  frost  from  their  roots  This 
class  of  shrubs  is  very  beautiful,  but  also 
expensive,  both  to  buy  and  to  start ; once  well 
established,  however,  a yearly  dressing  of  good 
leaf-mould  will  keep  them  in  health,  if  they  are 
not  allowed  to  sutler  for  want  of  water  in  the 
summer.  A thorough  drenching  of  their  peat- 
soil,  at  least  once  a week  in  hot  weather,  is 
necessary  for  this. — L.  R. 

Theditferent  varieties  of  Euonymus,  varie- 
gated (gold  and  silver)  aud  green,  are  among  the 
best  of  all  evergreen  shrubs,  being  neat 


and  compact  in  habit,  and  thriving  in  par- 
tial or  even  entire  shade.  The  Aucubas  arc  also 
neat  and  effective,  and  if  a male  plant  is  placed 
here  and  there  they  become  covered  with  bright 
red  berries  in  winter ; the  normal  plain,  or 
green-leaved,  kind  is  more  compact  in  habit  than 
the  variegated,  and  berries  as  freely  as  a common 
Holly — more  so,  indeed,  in  the  small  state.  The 
Skimmias,  too,  are  nice,  and  with  Berberis 
aquifolium  (producing  yellow  flowers  and  purple 
berries)  and  Daphne  Mezereum  (lilac  blossoms 
in  spring,  followed  by  numerous  red  berries) 
would  make  a nice  variety.  A few  variegated 
Hollies  might  be  added.  Of  Conifers,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis,  C.  L.  lutea,  and 
Thuja  orientalis  aurea  and  T.  elegantissima  are 
very  neat  aud  pretty. — B.  C.  R. 

The  information  as  to  requirements  is  somewhat 

meagre,  but  if  a few  shrub3  are  required  to  break  up  the 
line  of  a walk,  Cupressus  Lawsonia  erecta  viridis  and 
Thuja  semperauresoens  planted  alternately  will  look  neat. 
Tree  Ivies  trained  to  a single  stem,  Standard  Hollies,  or 
Portugal  Laurels  are  often  used  in  similar  positions,  but 
these  are  expensive. — E.  H. 

2187.— An  old  Yew-hedge.— No  doubt 
you  are  right  in  your  supposition  that  the  severe 
frost  of  the  last  two  winters  injured  your  Yew- 
hedge.  It  is  surprising  how  many  reputedly 
hardy  subjects  suffered,  but  which  did  not  show 
any  ill-effects  until  far  on  into  the  summer  just 
past.  You  may  do  much  towards  restoring  the 
plants  that  are  not  already  dead  by  laying  on 
the  surface  a dressing  of  rotten  manure  on  each 
side  of  the  hedge  4 inches  thick,  and  on  the 
manure  place  a thin  layer  of  soil.  You  had 
better  repeat  the  application  next  year. — 
J.  C.  C. 

2147.— Layering  and  cutting  Laurels- 

— The  layering  may  be  done  now,  and  any  light 
pruning  such  as  can  be  managed  with  the  knife 
may  be  done  any  time  during  winter  ; but  if 
thick  branches  have  to  be  cut  off  with  saw  or 
hatchet,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  them  till  the 
spring,  as  if  the  old  stems  are  cut  hard  back 
and  there  comes  a severe  frost,  some  injury 
may  be  done.  I have  known  old  Laurels  re- 
cently cut  down  to  be  killed  by  frost. — E.  H. 

2134.— Propagating  Daphnes.— Some  of  the  hardy 
Daphnes,  Cneorum  for  instance,  are  best  propagated  from 
layers.  The  Indiea  varieties  are  generally  propagated  by 
grafting  and  cuttings.  The  former  method  produces  the 
strongest  plant  in  a given  time.  The  hardy  Daphne 
(Mezereums)  are  generally  used  as  stocks.  Cuttings  will 
root  in  sandy  peat  in  a frame  kept  close.— E.  II. 

Fairly  hard  young  shoots  of  Daphnes 

root  freely  if  they  are  inserted  in  sandy  -soil, 
aud  the  cutting  pot  kept  in  a close  frame  and 
shaded  from  the  sun.  The  end  of  August  is  a 
good  time  to  take  cuttings  from  plants  growing 
in  the  open  air.  If  they  are  cultivated  in  a 
greenhouse,  the  cuttings  would  be  ready  earlier. 
In  the  West  of  England  we  grow  Daphne 
cneorum  in  warm  corners  close  to  walls  in  the 
open  air.  At  the  present  time  I have  a plant 
so  treated  that  is  15  inches  high  which  was  only 
a little  cutting  two  years  ago.  If  the  growth  is 
not  too  hard  small  branches  that  have  three  or 
four  shoots  will  join  roots,  and  make  a bigger 
plant  in  a shorter  time  than  small  cuttings. 
Although  these  plants  are  supposed  to  do  best 
in  peat,  I find  them  do  well  in  any  fairly  light 
earth  with  which  is  mixed  a liberal  quantity  of 
sand. — J.  C.  C. 

2032.— Ivy  pruned  hard  back.— Considering  that 
the  leaves  are  the  breathing  organs  of  a plant,  it  seems 
rather  stupid  treatment  to  cut  all  the  leaves  off,  and  if 
your  Ivy  does  die,  frosted  or  otherwise,  you  will  have 
had  your  reward,  and  a lesson  for  future  attempts  at 
“pruning  hard  back.”  Fortunately,  Ivy  will  stand  a lot 
of  bad  usage,  and  if  you  protect  the  roots  it  will  probably 
pull  through.— R.  II. 

2049.  — Flowering  shrubs  for  bor- 
ders.—Berberis  in  variety,  including  steno- 
phylla,  Aquifolium,  and  purpurea,  are  charming 
shrubs.  Aquifolium  is  very  hardy.  Stenophylla 
with  me  is  hardier  than  Darwini ; I think 
stenophylla  is  one  of  the  best  of  evergreen 
Barberries.  The  common  Barberry  is  a very 
haudsome  background  shrub.  Double  Cherry 
and  the  Weeping  Mahaleb  Cherry  make 
very  handsome  trees.  Corchorus  japouicus 
makes  a pretty  bush  in  spring.  Pyrus  japonicus 
(white  and  red),  Deutzia  scabra,  Forsythia 
viridissima  (one  of  the  brightest  of  early  spriug- 
flowering  shrubs),  Guelder  Rose,  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora  (perfectly  hardy),  Labur- 
nums, Lilacs,  Ribes  in  variety,  Spiro? as  of  sorts, 
including  aruefolia,  opulifolia,  aurea,  aud  Lind- 
leyana. St.  John’s  Wort  would  form  clusters 
under  the  taller  things,  or  might  be  planted  in 


the  front  of  the  beds  or  borders ; will  grow  well 
under  trees  or  in  shady  places.  Venetian 
Sumach,  one  the  handsomest  flowering  shrubs, 
and  the  foliage  in  autumn  is  very  effective. 
Syringas  are  very  hardy.  Thorns  are  indis- 
pensable. Prunus  Pissardi  is  very  effective  and 
hardy.  Any  of  the  above  will  give  satisfaction. 
— E.  H. 

2167.— Moving  shrubs.— Anythiog  that  will  move 
with  a large  ball  of  earth  may  be  moved  now  with  safety. 
In  a general  way,  any  evergreen  not  moved  very  shortly 
had  better  remain  till  spring.  Still,  where  the  plants  are 
simply  moved  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another,  and 
the  soil  will  hold  on  the  roots,  I do  not  think  time  or 
seasons  need  be  studied  much. — E.  H. 

Certainly.  This  is  the  best  season  for  moving 

shrubs  of  all  kinds,  as  during  the  winter  almost  the  only 
growth  which  they  will  make  will  be  underground.— A.  G. 
Butler.  


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

2192.— Heating  two  greenhouses  — 

This  question  is  rather  involved  and  obscure  ; 
but,  as  far  as  I can  see,  it  would  be  by  no  means 
advisable  to  make  the  alteration  you  suggest. 

I do  not  see  how  you  can  expect  a boiler  of  the 
size  named  to  heat  another  50  feet  of  3-inch 
piping,  as  well  as  more  than  200  feet  of  1-inch 
connecting  pipes,  in  addition  to  what  it  has 
on  already.  You  do  not  say  of  what  make  the 
boiler  is,  but  it  must  be  a good  one  to  heat 
something  like  80  feet  of  3 inch  (or  piping  to 
equal  that  amount)  without  an  extravagant  con- 
sumption of  gas.  Your  plan  is  just  possible, 
but  you  will  want  a much  larger  boiler,  I am 
sure.  There  will  be  a great  loss  of  heat  iu  the 
loug  and  small  gauge  connecting  pipe3,  and, 
lastly,  the  heat  will  always  be  inclined  to  rush 
up  into  the  house  on  the  higher  level,  and  leave 
the  small  one  cold,  though,  of  course,  this  could 
be  regulated  by  means  of  valves.  With  some- 
thing like  130  feet  of  piping  (3  inch)  to  heat,  as 
well  as  the  connections,  I should  think  it  would 
be  better  to  have  an  independent  slow-combus- 
tion  stove  to  bum  coke  ; this  would  come  much 
less  expensive  than  gas,  and  require  but  little 
more  attention.  You  only  want  a few  caulking 
tools  to  fit  up  3-inch  piping,  the  joints  beiug 
best  made  of  Portland  cement,  but  the  “ tackle  ” 
for  making  threads  and  sockets  on  I-inch 
wrought-iron  or  “barrel”  is  costly.  If  you 
want  farther  information,  send  me  a sketch  and 
clearer  details. — B.  C.  R. 

2139.  — Treatment  of  Petunias  — I 
believe  the  best  way  to  get  a stock  of  beautiful 
varieties  in  fine,  healthy  plants  is  to  raise  them 
from  seeds  in  the  spring.  Sow  the  seeds  in  a 
flower-pot  or  small  pan,  and  they  will  vegetate 
freely  in  a forcing-house  about  the  last  week  in 
February  or  earlyiu  March.  Prick  the  plants  out 
in  boxes,  and  plant  out  where  they  are  to  flower 
in  May.  Named  varieties  or  choice  seedlings 
can  very  readily  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
struck  iu  September.  The  young  plants  pass 
through  the  winter  better  than  old  ones.  Old 
plants  cut  down  sometimes  do  not  start  to  grow 
a aain  very  freely.  I would  cut  back  some  of 
the  long,  straggly  shoots,  but  retain  some  of  the 
leafyT  growths  near  the  base  of  the  plants. — 
J.  D.  E. 

2173.— Treatment  of  Bouvardias  — 

Rooted  cuttings  in  June  would  not  have  time  to 
grow  into  good-sized  plants  the  same  season,  and 
the  few  straggling  flowers  they  may  produce  now 
and  for  a few  weeks  longer  will  be  all  they  will 
do  this  year.  When  the  flowering  period  is  over 
do  not  give  them  much  water,  for  winter  is  their 
period  of  rest.  Cut  the  growths  back  a little 
before  they  start  again  iu  the  spring,  and  when 
a little  growth  is  made  repot  them.  About  the 
end  of  May  they  will  do  better  in  an  ordinary 
garden  frame  than  in  a greenhouse.  Pot  the 
plants  on  as  they  increase  in  growth,  using  good 
loam,  with  a little  peat  and  leaf-mould  ; de- 
cayed manure  and  sand  may  be  added  if  thought 
necessary.  In  summer  the  lights  may  be  re- 
moved entirely,  except  in  cold,  wet  weather. 
With  this  treatment  they  will  form  fine  healthy 
plants  for  next  year. — J.  D.  E. 

2175.— Lapageria  rosea.— This  creeper, 
in  my  experience,  does  best  in  a good-sized 
wooden  box,  with  plenty  of  drainage.  I^haye 
one  growing  against  a strip  of  wall  facing 
where  it  is  naturally  protected  from  sunshine, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  getting  the  advantage  of 
light  and  warmth.  It  has  been  in  flower  oil  and 
on  for  some  months,  and  bears  several  blooms 
and  buds  at  the  present  time.  The  greatest 
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enemy  to  the  Lapagoria  is  thripa,  which  must  bo 
wao-ecl  war  with  by  the  free  uso  of  tho  syringe 
and  soft-soap,  or  Gishurst  Compound ; slugs 
also  are  very  fond  of  the  youngshoots  and  must  be 
sought  and  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  appear,  or 
they  will  do  considerable  damage  in  a very  short 
space  of  time. — A.  G.  Butler. 

THE  SILVERY  CALADIUM 
(C.  ARGYRITES). 

This  beautiful  little  Caladium  (see  illustration) 
is  useful  in  so  many  ways  that  it  is  almost  in- 
dispensable where  any  stove  plants  at  all  are 
grown.  It  would,  without  doubt,  be  seen  in 
larger  numbers  still  were  it  not  that  many 
urowers  lose  their  bulbs  whilst  they  are  at  lest 
fn  the  winter  time.  The  best  way  to  prevent 
this  is  to  shake  out  the  bulbs  after  they  have 
«one  to  rest  in  the  autumn,  and  then  cover  them 
with  silver  sand  in  a box  or  shallow  pan,  keep- 
ing them  all  the  time  at  the  warmest  end  of 
the  stove,  and  neither  absolutely  dry  nor,  of 
course,  too  wet.  When  ,too  dry  there  is  a 
danger  of  dry  rot  setting  in,  whilst  if  placed 
in  a position  only  comparatively  cool,  the  bulbs 
will  perish  altogether,  becoming  quite  a soft, 
pulpy  mass.  It  is  one 


considerable  number  of  specimens.  It  forms  a 
beautiful  edging  to  a group  of  plants  in  the 
stovo  itself,  as  it  does  to  many  competitive 
groups  arranged  for  ellect  in  exhibitions,  hot 
the  house  it  is  extremely  useful  both  as  plants 
and  in  a cut  state.  As  growing  it  is  very  eiiec- 
tive  upon  the  dinner-table,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  placed  in  small  ornamental  pots, 
those  representing  miniature  baskets  being  very 
appropriate.  Plants  somewhat  larger  make  use- 
ful ornaments  for  vases.  The  plants  ought  not, 
however,  to  remain  out  of  the  stove  for  more 
than  two  days  at  a time.  In  a cut  condition, 
the  tiny  leaves  harmonise  well  with  nearly  all 
flowers,  and  for  this  purpose  should  be  taken 
with  as  much  stem  as  possible.  It  is  a good 
plan  to  dress  the  reverse  side  of  the  leaves  with 
florists’  gum  ; this  prevents  them  from  curling, 
a failing  they  otherwise  are  subject  to  in  some 
measure.  When  a spare  shelf  can  be  given  up 
to  their  culture,  this  would  be  found  a good 
place  for  a decorative  stock,  as  the  plants 
would  not  in  such  a position  become  so  much 
drawn.  The  back  shelf  of  a three-quarter-span 
Pine-pit  would  suit  them  admirably  ; no  shading 
in  such  a place  would  be  found  necessary. 
Thus  grown,  with  more  exposure,  the  plants  will 


of  the  most  continuous 
of  all  Caladiums  in  its 
growth,  for  if  kept  in 
a warm  stove,  its  leaves 
will  remain  fresh  until 
the  end  of  November, 
and  be  found  at  that 
late  period  extremely 
useful  for  cutting. 

When  signs  of  growth 
are  apparent,  it  is  a 
very  good  plan  to  place 
the  bulbs  in  another 
shallow  box  or  pan, 
but  with  good  soil 
sifted  fine.  In  this 
they  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  a little 
time  until  the  young 
shoots  are  some  2 inches 
or  3 inches  in  height, 
when  if  division  of  the 
old  bulbs  for  an  in- 
creased stock  be  found 
necessary,  it  should  at 
once  be  seen  to.  This 
will  be  found  a safer 
plan  than  proceeding  to 
divide  the  small  bulb3 
whilst  still  compara- 
tively dormant.  Each 
small  bulblet  may  then 
be  potted  singly  or 
again  bedded  out  as 
before  until  well  ad- 
vanced. If  it  is  not 
needful  to  increase  the 
stock  to  the  extreme 
limits,  the  larger  por- 
tions should  be  left 
entire,  only  removing 

the  outer  parts.  These  larger  bulbs  will  thus 
make  more  bushy  little  plants  and  appear,  after 
the  manner  of  the  accompanying  illustration,  a 
miniature  specimen.  Another  error  frequently 
committed  is  in  growing  this  Caladium  in  too 
much  soil ; this  is  quite  a mistake,  for  plants 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes  can  be  grown 
in  4-inch  pots  ; in  rare  exceptions  would  those 
of  larger  size  ever  be  really  needed  ; whilst 
the  majority  would  more  often  than  notbe  found 
of  the  most  service  in  3-inch  pots,  aud  even  in 
2-^-inch  pots. 

The  soil  for  this  Caladium  should  be  lighter 
than  that  usually  chosen  for  the  larger  kinds. 
Well-decomposed  leaf- mould  worked  through  a 
half-inch  sieve  may  form  half  of  the  soil,  the 
rest  being  silver  sand  and  light  loam  ; peat  may 
take  the  place  of  the  leaf-soil  if  this  latter  be 
of  inferior  quality.  When  once  potted  no 
further  shift  will  be  needed  the  same  season. 
Thus  treated  the  plants  will  take  rather  more 
water,  but  in  this  they  delight  when  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots,  with  occasional  applications  of 
weak-manure  water  to  prevent  the  foliage  from 
turning  yellow  prematurely.  This  Caladium  is 
one  of  the  best  of  all  miniature  growing  fine- 
leaved stove  plants  ; being  so  useful,  it  ought 
to  be  more  largely  grown  for  such  purposes, 
little  room  being  required  to  accommodate  a 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations:  The  Silvery-leaved  Caladium  En 

Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  C.  smith,  rsanaana 

stand  all  the  better  when  being  used  in  a room 
for  a day  or  two.  Bottom-heat  is  only  neces- 
sary when  starting  into  growth  in  the  spring. 


2181.— Rockery  in  a heated  green- 

llOUS©. — To  hide  the  base  of  a wall  or  the  low  wall 
upon  which  a small  greenhouse  stands  build  out 
first  of  all  the  area  required,  say  18  in.  to  -ft., 
with  a thin  wall  (about  9 inches  high)  ; the  best 
material  to  use  is  clinker,  united  with  Portland 
cement.  As  soon  as  this  wall  has  become  fairly 
hard,  which  will  be  in  about  twenty-four  hours, 
fill  in  with  a compost  of  two-parts  fibrous  loam 
to  one  of  peat,  and  one  of  silver  sand  ; level 
down  firmly,  taking  care  not  to  force  out  what 
you  have  built,  and  build  a second  wall  upon  the 
earth  about  9 inches  within  the  first  (of  course 
both  walls,  or  any  that  may  succeed  them, 
curving  in  at  the  extremities  and  joined  with 
cement  to  the  wall  of  the  house).  By  this 
means  you  get  a terraced  arrangement,  the  soil 
within  which  is  connected  throughout.  Clinker 
is  preferable  to  burnt  or  clinkered  brick,  because 
it  occupies  less  space  and  when  the  cement  has 
once  become  thoroughly  hardened,  it  is  equally 
firm,  the  only  objection  to  it  being  the  extra 
trouble  in  putting  it  together.  Above  this  the 
wall  can  be  covered  with  the  well-known  4 ern- 


tiles  sold  for  the  purpose,  and  which  are  far 
preferable  to  Virgin  Cork  or  anything  else  liable 
lo  harbour  woodliee  and  earwigs.  A. 

2142 — Treatment  of  Oleanders  — R> 

get  these  to  flower  well  they  must  have  warmth 
to  open  the  buds  ; but  they  may  be  grown  well 
in  a warm  greenhouse  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  In  summer  place  outside  for  a coup  e 
of  months  to  ripen  the  wood.  During  growth 
water  liberally,  and  give  liquid-manure  when 
the  flower-buds  are  forming,  and  until  they  ex- 
pand. Cuttings  will  strike  either  in  soil  or 
water.  They  flower  best  when  rather  pot-bound. 
Loam  and  peat,  in  equal  parts,  will  grow  them 

well. — E.  H.  „ . , _ rr,i  „ 

2169. — Treatment  of  Azaleas  1 he 

chances  are  you  have  kept  your  Azaleas  too  drj 
after  housing,  both  as  regards  the  roots,  and 
also  there  has  been  a lack  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  not  uncommon  when  these 
conditions  are  not  attended  to  for  some  ot  the 
leaves  to  fall  directly  after  being  taken  inaoors 
The  change  Rom  outside  to  inside  should  be 
made  as  easily  as  possible  by  keeping  the  lights 
open  all  night  for  a time  and  making  a free  use 
of  the  syringe  and  keeping  the  atmosphere  in  a 
" more  humid  condition 

for  a time.  The  chances 
are  that  the  damage 
may  not  be  so  great  as 
you  apprehend. — E.  LI. 

If  the  plants 

were  quite  healthy,  and 
free  from  thrips  and 
red-spider  when  they 
were  brought  indoors, 
they  are  not  likely  to 
have  got  into  an  un- 
healthy state  since  if 
they  have  received  fair 
treatment.  The  leaves 
falling  off  is  nothing,  as 
at  this  season  of  the 
year  all  the  back  leaves 
are  shed.  The  leaves 
near  the  buds  ought  to 
remain,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  brown,  nor 
should  the  tips  of  the 
buds  be  discolour;  d 
much.  Are  the  leaves 
free  from  red- spider  as 
well  as  thrips  ? If  so, 
unless  they  have  bun 
subjected  to  bad  man- 
agement, they  ought  to 
be  in  good  condition. 
Ordinary  greenhouse 
tempeiature  suits  them 
admirably  ; the  atmos- 
phere need  not  be  too 
moist  nor  too  dry. — 
J.  D.  E. 

2176  —A  stove  in 
a greenhouse. — If 
you  intend  to  have  a 

flue  only,  you  do  not 

want  a “ stove”  at  all,  but  merely  a brick  furnace. 
This,  as  well  as  the  flue  itself,  can  be  put  together 
with  fire-clay,  instead  of  mortar,  but  be  sure 
that  it  is  of  the  right  kind,  as  ordinary  clay  v.  ill 
crack  and  shrink.  The  best  kind  of  furnace  is 
a deep  square  one.  If  to  burn  coke  it  may  be 

9 inches  or  10  inches  square,  and  2 feet  deep  to 

the  fire-bars.  The  feed-hole  should  be  at  the 
top,  and  the  exit  into  flue  at  back  or  side  near 
the  top,  and  by  regulating  the  draught  the  fare 
may  be  kept  alight  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  oi 
more.  The  flue  maybe  constructed  of  Clnih 
(glazed)  drain-pipes,  with  sockets,  or  of  brick- 
work, 9 inches  square  inside,  and  one  brick 
thick,  the  top  being  covered  in  with  12-inch 
square  flat  tiles,  or  “quarries,”  2 inches  thick  ; 
but  in  any  case  the  first  5 feet  or  6 feet  must 
be  of  brick,  as  the  pipes  will  not  stand  the 
strong  heat  from  the  fire.  Take  great  care  to 
make  the  flue  perfectly  sound  throughout,  as 
the  smallest  hole  or  crack  will  admit  the 
sulphurous  fumes  into  the  house  and  spoil  all 
your  plants. — B.  C.  R. 

2136.— Treatment  of  Isolepis 
plants  ave  very  easily  managed.  For  room  or  windc 
culture  it  is  best  not  to  repot  so  late  as  ’ “ p 

house  or  where  there  is  artificial  ] heab  spotting  maj  be 
done  at  any  time.  It  is  a graceful  plant  either  in  small  or 
large  pots,  easily  increased  by  division  cr  seeds  and 
grow  in  any  good  soil. — E.  li. 
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GOOD  CAPE  HEATHS. 

English  gardeners  have  seemingly  somehow 
thrown  Cape  Heaths  over  the  wall,  for  where 
ten  kinds  are  grown  now  a hundred  were  grown 
thirty  years  ago.  The  best  of  those  that  remain 
are  Erica  gracilis,  E.  persoluta,  E.  Willmoreana, 
and  several  of  the  varieties  of  E.  ventricosa. 
These  are  grown  in  enormous  numbers  by  the 
London  nurserymen ; they  are  also  largely 
grown  in  Erfurt  and  several  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many. E.  hyemalis,  or  Winter  Heath  (here 


A winter  Heath  (Erica  hyemalis).  Showing  habit  of  plant. 

figured),  comes  into  bloom  in  November  and  con- 
tinues till  February.  E.  gracilis  comes  at  the 
same  time,  and  is  followod  by  E.  persoluta, 
sometimes  called  the  white  gracilis.  E.  Will- 
moreana is  at  its  best  in  spring,  and  I have  often 
at  that  season  seen  excellent  specimens  crowded 
with  flowers  very  like  those  of  E.  hyemalis  in 
several  London  nurseries,  and  they  may  be  pur- 
chased there  for  a shilling  or  two  in  any  London 
florist’s  shop.  The  ventricosas  are  a little  more 
delicate  in  constitution  than  the  others,  but 
when  well  grown  they  are  superb  pot  plants. 
That  known  as  coccinea  minor  forms  a little 
globe  of  elegant  rosy-crimson  tubes,  and  superba, 
magnifiea,  and  Bothwelliana,  though  larger,  are 
equally  beautiful  when  in  flower  in  spring  and 
early  summer.  The  yellow-flowered  E.  Caven- 
dishiana  is  also  deserving  of  mention  as  being 
still  a favourite  with  a few  growers,  and  when 
covered  with  its  large  waxy-looking  yellow 
tubes  in  April  and  May  it  is  a grand  Heath. 
There  are  two  named  varieties  of  E.  hyemalis — 
viz.,  superba  and  alba;  the  former  has  flowers 
half  as  large  again  as  those  of  the  ordinary  plant ; 
the  latter  difl'ers  in  having  less  purple  in  the  tube 
than  either  the  type  or  the  variety  superba. 
They  all  flower  about  the  same  time.  The  plants 
which  are  grown  for  the  London  market  are 
raised  in  about  three  years  from  cuttings.  These 
are  put  in  in  the  autumn.  By  the  following 
spring  they  are  rooted  and  ready  for  potting  oil', 
and  twelve  months  afterwards  they  are  again 
shifted,  this  time  into  2J-inch  pots.  Their  final 
shift  is  into  5- inch  pots.  This  takes  place  in 
January  and  February,  and  by  the  following 
autumn  the  plants  are  18  inches  high  and  a foot 
through,  with  six  or  eight  sturdy  shoots  full  of 
flower-buds.  Sandy,  dark-brown  peat  is  used, 
and  the  plants  are  not  allowed  more  fire-heat 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  frost  and  damp  out. 
In  summer  they  aro  grown  on  cinder-beds  in  the 
open.  E.  Cavendishiana  and  the  ventricosa 
varieties  will  not  bear  the  open,  but  must  be 
kept  in  frames  all  summer.  All  the  sunlight 
possible,  no  more  fire-heat  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  a regular  supply  of  water  are 
the  three  chief  essentials  to  good  culture.  The 
first-rate  growers  employ  stimulants  during  the 
growing  season,  but  they  must  be  carefully  used, 
or  the  plants  will  produce  few  flowers.  ' W. 


2156.— Camellias  In  bud  — Forty  to  forty-five  degs. 
is  quite  high  enough  for  Camellias,  and  at  any  rate  50  degs. 
should  not  be  exceeded.  .See  that  the  plants  do  not  get 
dry  in  this  temperature  or  the  buds  will  fall. — E II. 

Growers  of  these  plants  have  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly careful  with  them  when  the  flower- 
buds  have  attained  a certain  size  at  this  season 
of  the  year  or  later,  and  any  attempt  to  force 
them  on  in  heat  is  sure  to  cause  the  buds  to  fall 
in  showers.  Enough  heat  in  the  hot- water  pipes 
to  keep  out  frost  is  not  at  all  likely  to  do  harm. 
Forty  degs.  would  not  have  any  ill-effect,  but 
avoid  having  an  over  dry  atmosphere.  Camellias 
are  frequently  placed  out-of-doors  in  summer 
and  left  there  until  the  frosts  come  in  the 
autumn.  The  result  is  that  when  they  are 
placed  in  the  dry  and  comparatively-warm  at- 
mosphere of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  the 
sudden  change  causes  the  buds  to  drop.  This  is 
avoided  by  a damper  atmosphere  and  syringing 
the  plants  for  a few  days. — J.  D.  E. 

2170  and  2191.  — Lapagerias  rosea 
and  alba. — These  plants  take  some  little- 
time  to  start  into  growth  ; in  fact,  they  are  slow 
at  first.  It  was  an  error  to  cut  out  the  growths, 
reducing  them  from  five  to  one.  Let  all  the 
growths  alone,  and  in  time  stronger  shoots 
still  will  come  up  from  the  base  of  the  plants,  if 
they  have  plenty  of  root  run  in  good,  fibrous 
peat.  The  leaves  must  be  ke^t  clean  ; remove 
the  scale  by  haud,  washing  with  a sponge  and 
soft-soapy  water.  When  the  growths  are 
stronger  the  flowers  will  be  more  dispersed  upon 
the  young  wood.  The  fine,  slender,  wiry 
growths  only  produce  a few  flowers  at  the  end. 
In  tlie  best  grown  plants  there  are  always  bare 
stalks.  They  cannot  do  well  if  such  strong,  fast 
growing  plants  as  Tacsonias  are  allowed  to  over- 
grow them. — J.  1).  E. 

2180— Pots  for  Begopias.— Start  the 
bulbs  in  pots  whose  inside  diameter  is  It  inches 
greater  than  that  of  the  bulbs  in  each  case.  Use 
a light,  porous  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
Cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  sand  in  equal  parts,  and 
pluuge  in  a hot-bed  of  about  70  degs.  in  the 
middle  of  March.  In  the  end  of  April  shift 
them  on  into  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots,  and  in  May 
or  June  into  those  7 inches  to  9iuches  across,  in 
which  they  will  bloom  well.  Keep  cool  and 
give  plenty  of  air  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds  be- 
gin to  show.  The  Silicate  and  Thomson’s 
Manure  are  both  excellent  for  Begonias. — 
B C.  R. 

2154  —Storing  Dahlia  tubers  — Prob- 
ably the  cellar  was  damp.  I have  kept  them 
very  well  in  a dry  cellar,  where  frost  did  not 
enter,  simply  covering  with  an  old  mat  to  keep 
the  air  from  them.  During  one  severe  winter 
I kept  a lot  in  an  open  shed,  thatched  down 
with  dry  straw,  and  I never  had  Dahlias  come 
out  fresher.  If  kept  in  a dry  condition  free 
from  frost,  the  cooler  they  are  the  better.— 
E.  H. 

If  you  cannot  keep  Dahlias  in  a cellar 

where  frost  could  not  reach  them  without  losing 
them,  you  had  better  cave  them  in  the  open  the 
same  as  Potatoes  are  kept  during  the  winter. 
Choose  a warm  spot  in  a sunny  place  and  pack 
the  tubers  together  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
then  cover  them  with  dry  straw  ; then  dig  out  a 
trench  round  the  heap,  and  place  the  earth  taken 
out  on  the  straw,  using  enough  of  the  soil  to 
bury  the  tubers  12  inches  deep.  Place  some 
pieces  of  board  or  slates  on  the  soil  to  keep  off 
some  of  the  rain,  and  in  the  spring  you  will  find 
the  tubers  come  out  plump  and  fresh. — J.  C.  C. 

If  the  cellar  was  damp,  or  if  the  tubers  were  not 

covered  with  dry  earth,  ashes,  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  it  would 
account  for  your  failure,  Dryness  is  essential,  but  the 
tubers  should  not  be  allowed  to  shrivel  up,  and,  therefore, 
they  should  be  covered  in  such  a manner  as  to  retain  the 
moisture  contained  in  them. — A.  G.  Bi  tokr. 

2137.— White  Lily  In  a greenhouse.— I do  not 
think  you  will  succeed  in  getting  the  Madonna  Lily  to 
bloom  in  Maroh  or  April  in  a cool-house,  however,  you 
treat  it.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  will  be  to  get  the 
flowers  to  expand  three  or  four  weeks  before  those  out- 
side. I have  brought  plants  into  a house  heated  bv  a flue, 
in  a very  warm  district,  in  January,  and  then  could'  not  get 
them  to  flower  by  Easter.— B.  C.  R 

The  White  Madonna  Lily  may  be  placed  in  the  cold 

greenhouse  now,  and  be  kept  moving  gently  all  the  season. 
The  bulbs  will  be  getting  strong  by  the  time  the  tlower- 
spikes  start  away.  Keep  the  soil  just  moist,  but  do  not 
overwater.  See  that  the  drainage  is  all  right. — E H. 

2U5  — Storing  Gesnera  bulbs.  See  — I have  kept 
these  in  the  pans  and  pots  in  which  they  flowered,  in  a 
dry  warm  condition,  aud  I have  shaken  out  the  bulbs  and 
kept  them  in  sand,  with  about  the  same  results.  In  both 
cases  the  bulbs  kept  in  good  condition.  If  the  pans  are 
packed  away  in  a dry  corner  of  the  stove  they  will  come 
out  right  in  the  spring. — E.  H. 


ROSES. 

2160.— Rose  Marechal  Niel.— As  you 

refer  to  a wart  on  your  plant  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  first  stage  of  canker  hae  set  in,  and  its 
ultimate  decay  is  only  a question  of  time.  You 
are,  however,  fortunate  in  having  a young  shoot 
coming  out  below  the  affected  part,  and  you  can 
give  your  plant  a new  new  lease  of  its  life  if 
you  take  care  of  it  (the  shoot).  Were  it  my 
case  and  any  of  the  old  growth  was  likely  to 
prevent  light  and  air  from  reaching  the  young 
shoot,  I would  cut  soma  of  it  away  at  once  to 
give  the  new-made  growth  all  the  advantage 
possible.  I do  not  think  the  old  stem  will 
collapse  before  it  has  given  you  one  more  crop  of 
flowers. — J.  C.  C. 

You  say  a “slip  ” has  grown  just  “ be- 
low the  wart  on  the  root  ” of  your  plant.  Is  the 
“ wart”  the  place  where  the  Rose  was  budded 
or  grafted  upon  some  stock  ? If  so,  undoubtedly 
your  “ slip  ” is  a sucker,  and  should  be  removed 
forthwith  ; bub  should  it  happen  to  be  a Rose- 
growth  it  would  be  such  a pity  to  remove  it 
that  I shall  have  great  pleasure  in  telling  you 
which  it  is  if  you  care  to  post  me  a few  leaves.  If 
really  a Rose-growth,  it  is  the  most  valuable 
part  of  your  plant.— A.  Piper,  Urkfield,  Suwex. 

2146.— Tea  Roses  in  pots.— You  may 
take  up  your  Tea  Roses  at  once  and  put  them 
into  pots.  In  all  probability  they  will  require 
larger  pots  than  those  you  turned  them  out  of, 
as  no  doubt  the  roots  have  increased  in  number, 
and  if  you  mutilate  them  too  much  you  will  not 
et  so  many  flowers.  A cold  pit  or  frame  is  the 
est  place  for  them  up  to  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary, when  they  may  he  taken  to  a greenhouse. 
If  you  attempt  to  force  them  it  must  be  very 
gently,  or  they  will  not  produce  many  flowers. 
If  you  want  early  blooms  it  was  a mistake  to 
plant  them  out.  If  the  roots  wanted  more  room 
you  should  have  given  them  larger  pots. — 
J.  C.  C. 

If  you  intended  growing  your  plants  in 

pots  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have 
turned  them  out  into  the  open  border  ; you 
would  then  have  had  them  well  established.  As 
it  is,  they  will  only  be  like  newly-potted  plants. 
You  might  take  them  up  and  repot  now,  or  a 
little  later,  according  to  their  state  of  growth. 
If  full  of  young  wood  I should  wait  a little 
longer.  Pot  them  firmly,  and  in  as  small  a pot 
as  convenient.  Stand  in  a cool  and  partially 
shaded  pit  or  frame  for  a few  weeks,  and  then 
slightly  prune  and  introduce  to  a temperature  of 
45  degs.  to  50  degs.  This  may  be  increased  to 
60  degs.  as  soon  as  the  days  are  turned. — P.  U. 

2185.—  Roses  for  a cold  house— With 
regard  to  the  Rose  Her  Majesty,  I regret  to  say 
I cannot  help  you  in  the  matter  of  pruning,  with 
any  hope  that  your  patience  will  be  any  better 
rewarded  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  To  cut  the 
matter  short,  this  Rose  is  altogether  unsuitable 
for  growing  permanently  under  glass,  and  I ad- 
vise you  to  root  it  out.  You  surprise  me  by 
making  no  reference  to  the  liability  of  this  Rose 
to  mildew.  When  I grew  it  under  glass  the 
9tems  and  leaves  were  white  with  mildew  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  do  what  I would 
to  destroy  it.  I feel  sure  as  you  go  on  you 
will  find  that  there  are  not  many  of  the 
dark  H.P.  Roses  suitable  for  your  purpose  ; 
most  of  the  flowers  fade  in  the  way  you  state. 
If  you  want  to  have  them  with  a deep  and  last- 
ing colour,  you  must  force  them  into  flower  by 
the  later  half  of  the  month  of  March,  and  then 
the  plants  must  be  shaded  from  bright  sun. 
General  Jacqueminot  is  the  only  H.P.  that  I can 
recommend  you.  Thwrvse  Level  will  do  well 
under  glass,  hut  I am  afraid  you  will  uot  find  it 
possess  that  dark,  velvety  colour  you  so  much 
wish  for.  The  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  a good 
grower  and  a free  bloomer,  hut  the  colour  is  a 
pinkish -red.  The  growth  is  that  of  a vigorous 
China  Rose,  bearing  no  similarity  to  a true  Tea, 
although  it  is  classed  with  them. — J.  C.  C. 

Her  Majesty  is  a grand  Rose  in  season, 

but  it  is  not  a good  variety  for  culture  under 
glass.  I would  peg  down  the  shoots  you  men- 
tion again.  Now  it  has  got  better  established  it 
will  probably  flower  ; but  it  is  rather  a shy 
bloomer  compared  to  many.  You  should  not 
have  pruned  so  short  as  2 feet  if  you  intended 
pegging  down  ; simply  removing  the  tip  of  the 
shoots  is  quite  sufficient.  Victor  Hugo,  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier,  Eclair,  and  General  Jacqueminot  are 
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six  gooil  dark-red  Roses  that  are  not  so  guilty 
of  coming  purplish  as  many  other  varieties. 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  the  best  one  of  the 
Teas  you  name. — P.  If. 

2165. — MarechalNiel  Rose  in  a green- 
house —If  you  do  not  use  fire-heat  for  your 
Chrysanthemums  you  may  prune  your  Rose-tree 
at  once,  but  it  will  not  be  wise  to  do  so  until  you 
dispense  with  the  extra  warmth  except  to  keep 
out  frost.  Where,  as  in  your  case,  you  want  the 
lioht  from  the  roof  to  reach  other  plants  in  the 
house,  it  is  a good  plan  to  confine  the  growth 
of  the  Rose  to  three  or  four  branches— or  such  a 
number  that  they  are  3 feet  apart — and  to  prune 
the  growth  on  these  back  to  a spur  in  the  month 
of  November  every  year. — J.  C.  C. 

If  the  Marshal  Niel  Rose  has  not  been 

formed  it  will  not  need  it  now.  Except  it 
might  be  to  cut  away  any  very  spindly  growth, 
and  also  any  that  is  unripened,  I should  be  in- 
clined to  leave  it  alone  entirely,  and  prune  on 
the  proper  lines  next  season  after  you  have 
secured  the  crop  of  flowers.  This  variety,  in 
reality,  requires  a system  of  summer  pruning, 
and  all  care  being  given  to  induce  long  Vine-like 
rods  of  growth,  it  is  these  that  produce  such 
grand  blooms  the  following  spring.—  P.  U. 

0163  —Rose  growing.— I should  say  you 
were  rather  too  high  and  bleak  to  grow  Roses 
with  much  success.  However,  you  can  try. 
Preparing  the  soil  depends  a great  deal  upon 
what  it  already  consists  of.  If  good  still  loam, 

I should  dig  deeply  and  add  a little  stable- 
manure.  If  light,  I would  use  cow  or  pig- 
manure.  If  very  light,  add  a little  clay  or  stiff 
loam  ; the  latter  preferred.  Whatever  the  soil, 
dia-  deep,  and  well  incorporate  the  manure,  &c., 
with  the  lower  soil.  The  surface  soil  can  be 
improved  at  any  future  time  ; not  so  the  bottom. 
Twelve  good  hardy  Roses  are  Gloire  de  Dijon 
(buff,  climber),  Cheshunt  Hybrid  (red,  climber), 
Jules  Margottin  (pink),  John  Hopper  (deep- 
rose),  General  Jacqueminot  (scarlet),  Coquette 
des  Blanches  (white),  Homfere  (pink),  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  (dark  - scarlet),  Gloire  Lyonnaise 
(pale-lemon),  Marie  Van  Houtte  (yellow),  Mme. 
Lombard  (salmon-red),  and  Ulrich  Brunner 
(cherry-red) — P.  U. 

2174.— Climbing  R>oses  for  a veran- 
dah —Painting  the  wall  will  not  injure  the 
Roses,  but  I would  not  varnish  it.  Any  good 
ordinary  garden  soil  will  grow  the  Rose3  vvell. 

As  they  get  on  in  growth  you  can  assist  them 
with  mulchings  and  liquid-manure,  but  I would 
not  have  it  very  rich  at  the  time  of  planting. 
The  following  are  six  grand  Roses  for  your  pur- 
pose • Souvenir  de  Pierre  Dupuy  (ruby-claret), 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  Reine  M.  Hennette 
(reds)  W.  Allen  Richardson  (apricot  and 
orange),  Aimde  Vibert  (white),  and  Bouquet 
d’Or  (golden-buff).  Almost  any  of  the  strongest 
climbers  will  do  equally  well,  and  a verandah 
can  be  prettily  clothed  with  them.— P.  U. 

2127. — Hardiness  of  Tea  Roses. 

I am  glad  to  read  of  “ F.  P.’s”  success 
with  Tea  Roses,  and  I may  inform  him  that 
they  are  being  more  grown  every  year  now  that 
it  is  clearly  proved  that  they  are  not  so  tender 
as  to  absolutely  require  a greenhouse,  although 
this  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  method  of  satis- 
factorily growing  them  but  a very  few  years 
ago  To  those  “ F.  P.”  already  has,  I would 
suggest  the  addition  of  the  following  for  the 
bed  he  proposes  to  plant  : Dr.  Grill,  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  most  profuse  bloomers  and 
extra  sweetly-scented ; Madame  Charles,  a rather 
old  but  really  first-rate  Rose ; Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  regarded  from  all  points  the  very  best 
White  Tea  Rose  in  existence;  .Jules  Finger, 
fine  free,  and  constant  ; Souvenir  de  Paul 
Neron  has  been  marvellous  throughout  the  past 
season  for  its  fine  flowers  ; Comtesse  Frigneuse, 
one  of  the  sweetest  canary-coloured  kinds; 
Comtesse  Riza  du  Parc,  a Rose  of  wonderful 
and  lovely  colour  ; and  last,  but  far  from  least, 
Sunset,  which  is  always  so  good  in  autumn.  I had 
almost  omitted  The  Bride  (a  white)  Catherine 
Mermet,  and  second  to  none  ; whilst  Rubens  is 
with  me  one  of  the  first  to  commence  flowering, 
and  one  of  the  last  to  cease.  As  regards  the 
fence,  its  height  is  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
vigorous  Dijon  Teas,  otherwise  I could  give 
“ F.  P.”  an  admirable  selection  among  these. 
It  would  therefore  be  best  to  clothe  it  with 
the  dwarfer  kinds,  choosing  the  most  vigorous 
of  them,  such  as  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Dr. 
Grill,  Mme.  Charles,  Anna  Olivier,  Mme. 


Lambard,  and  Jules  Finger.  I should  put  about 
a dozen  plants  of  the  dwarf  kinds  upon  a 
fence  of  the  length  given.  Be  sure  in  all  cases 
that  they  are  on  the  Brier-stock.  I leave  the 
latter  part  of  the  query  to  those  who  grow  Tea 
Roses  in  pots,  as  I have  all  mine  in  the  open 
air  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  corre- 
spondence to  which  “F.  P.”  refers  took  place 
early  last  year.  It  may  interest  him  to  know 
that  I left  all  my  plants  unprotected  again  last 
winter,  and  had  no  losses  from  the  severe  frost. 
— A.  H.,  Suffolk. 

2158. -Rose  “ Gloire  de  Dijon.’’— Yes  ; is  no 

better  Rose  that  you  could  place  on  your  north  wall  than  this 
grand  old  variety.  Homfere  is  another  very  hardy  Rose. 
On  a north  wall  you  will  have  Roses  when  they  are  soaroe 
in  other  parts  of  the  garden.  You  also  get a sPle“** 
colour  in  the  blooms  of  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Afford  a little 
protection  if  the  weather  is  severe.— P.  U. 

You  will  not  find  this  or  any  other  Rose  do  any 

good  on  a north  wall  in  such  a neighbourhood  as  that  of 
Hackney,  and,  indeed,  but  little  anywhere,  tar  better 
plant  it  against  the  sunny  fence,  where,  lf  anyfhere,’,  ?“ 
will  succeed.  You  cannot  have  a better  Rose  than  this 
for  a smoky  atmosphere.— B.  0.  R. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

MUSHROOMS  IN  WINTER  AND  SPRING. 
Although  Mushrooms  form  valuable  additioiis 
to  our  list  of  kitchen  garden  productions  at  all 
seasons,  they  are  exceptionally  welcome  from 
October  to  May.  I doubt,  however,  if  there 
be  not  more  failures  in  their  culture  than  in 
that  of  any  other  esculent  grown— and  these 
chiefly  from  kindness  rather  than  from  lack  ot 
attention.  The  routine  which  I adopt  with 
general  success  is  very  simple  and  varies  little 
from  that  generally  followed — viz.,  sufficient 
fresh  stable-manure  is  shaken  out  from  the 
longest  litter  to  make  one  good  large  bed.  It  is 
carted  into  a heap,  and  about  one  load  of  fresh 
turfy  soil  is  added  to  four  of  manure  ; this  is 
turned  over  two  or  three  times,  at  intervals  of 
a couple  of  days,  to  prevent  violent  heating,  and 
if  very  dry  and  likely  to  become  mouldy,  suffi- 
cient water  is  added  to  ensure  a general  sweet 
temperature  throughout  the  heap.  When  fit 
for  making  into  a bed  it  should  be  about 
85  degs.  or  90  degs.,  and  neither  wet  nor  dry, 
but  moist.  I make  my  own  beds  in  dark  sheds 
or  cellars,  where  a close,  warm  atmosphere,  not 
easily  affected  by  external  temperature,  is  main- 
tained at  an  average  of  60  degs.  Fire-lieat 


should  be  applied  with  caution,  as  it  is 


too 


made  or  treated  ; therefore,  the  spawn  should 
be  obtained  from  a trustworthy  source.  Use  it 
fresh,  or  store  it  in  some  perfectly  dry,  airy 
position  until  it  is  required.  The  beds  should 
he  earthed  with  good  fresh  loam,  beaten  down 
as  solid  as  a spade  can  make  it,  and  m a month 
or  six  weeks  the  Mushrooms  will  begin  to  make 
their  appearance.  In  gathering,  they  should  be 
pulled  or  twisted  at  the  base,  whether  single 
Mushrooms  or  in  clusters  (see  illustration) 
-which  sometimes  occur,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
successional  crop.  When  the  beds  appear  to  be 
drv,  a good  soaking  of  weak  liquid-manure,  a 
the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  house,  will 
assist  the  development  of  later  crops  ; but  as 
soon  as  the  produce  is  not  sufficient  to  be  worth 
gathering,  the  most  economical  plan  is  to  re- 
move the  old  bed  and  make  afresh  one  in^  its 
place.  __ 

0133  —Cutting  off  Brussels  Sprouts. 

—For  my  part  I do  not  think  the  heads  should 
be  cut  off  Brussels  Sprouts.  I leave  them  on, 
and  thus  obtain  good  gatherings  of  Sprouts  in 
the  spring,  at 'a  time  when  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  get  any  if  the  heads  had  been  cut  oil  in 
the  autumn.  I live  here  in  the  midst  of  growers 
for  the  London  market,  and  I find  they  cut  oil 
the  crowns  about  the  end  of  September  I he 
object  of  this  is  to  get  good  Sprouts  quickly  and 
of  better  quality.  This  they  probably  do  ; but 
the  object  of  a private  grower  is  different.  He 
wishes  to  obtain  the  Sprouts  for  as  long  a period 
as  possible,  and  this^can  be  done  only  by  leaving 
the  top  on. — J.  D.  E. 

Do  not  out  off  the  heads  of  Brussels  Sprouts  till 

late  in  the  spring.  The  whorl  of  leaves  at  the  top  are  the 
natural  protectors  to  the  sprouting  stems,  and  draws  up 
the  sap  to  encourage  growth.— E.  H. 

Yes  ; cut  the  tops  of  the  plants  off  by  all  means, 

but  not  until  all  the  sprouts  or  buttons  have  bee"  ,re™0,-  h‘ 
If  boiled  like  Cabbage  these  tops  make  an  excellent  dish. 
— B.  C.  R. 

qi oc  •Daet  poo  for  show. — The  largest  and  finest 
pods  I have  yet  seen  are  those  of  President  Garfield,  and 
the  plant  also  is  very  robust  and  prolific.  I cannot  say  by 
whom  it  was  sent  out.— B.  C.  R. 

2177. Ground  for  Carrots. — It  is  not 

wise  generally  to  manure  for  Carrots,  as  it 
makes  the  roots  fork  out  ; but  if  the  manure  is 
buried  deeply  it  will  do  no  harm.  To  keep 
wireworms  from  attacking  the  Carrots  give  a 
heavy  dressing  of  soot  and  lime,  and  dig  it  in. 
Salt  also  is  a good  thing  to  apply.  Turn  the 
land  over  with  the  fork  in  spring,  giv  mg  a 


cluster”  of  Mushrooms. 


drying,  and  when  fresh  successional  beds  are  in 
course  of  formation,  the  genial  warmth  given 
off  by  them  is  far  more  congenial  than  fare- heat. 
I make  the  beds  from  15  inches  to  18  inches 
deep,  and  tread  them  firmly  in  order  that  the 
heat  may  be  gentle  and  lasting  ; after  a few  days 
the  spawn  is  inserted  in  pieces  about  the  size  oi 
a hen’s  egg,  1 foot  apart,  just  covering  it  with 
the  manure.  Upon  the  quality  of  the  spawn 
success  depends  ; if  good  and  fresh,  there  wi 
be  abundance  of  Mushrooms  ; if  bad,  there  will 
be  few  or  none,  however  well  the  bed  may  be 


further  dressing  of  soot.  Wireworms  dislike 

being  disturbed. — E.  H.  , 

To  make  such  ground  as  yours  very  rich 

for  Carrots  would  be  a mistake  ; it  would  have 
a tendency  to  make  the  roots  grow  forked,  it 
you  think  manure  is  required  have  a moderate 
dressing  dug  in  at  once.  With  regard  to  the 
wireworms  there  is  no  other  remedy  but  catching 
them.  When  you  sow  the  Carrots  in  the  spring 
get  some  medium-sized  Potatoes,  and,  ai 
taking  cut  the  eyes,  place  the  Potatoes  ju-.t  u_ 
the  surface  about  the  bed,  and  mark  each  one 
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with  a stick.  If  you  examine  the  Potatoes  twice 
a week  you  will  lind  many  of  your  enemies  feed- 
ing on  the  Potatoes. — J.  C.  C. 

2150. — Forcing  Rhubarb.— Nothing  is 
easier  to  force,  provided  there  are  roots  with 
strong  crowns,  and  a Mushroom-house  or  a warm 
pit.  Ret  the  roots  close  together,  filling  in  the 
interstices  with  fine  soil.  I have  forced  Rhubarb 
on  the  floor  of  the  vinery,  also  in  a deep  pit 
with  the  Reakale.  It  will  do  very  well  any- 
where where  the  necessary  heat  can  be  kept  up 
for  a month  or  so.  November  is  generally  soon 
enough  to  begin  forcing,  and  for  the  first  crop  an 
early  variety  should  be  selected.  Three  or  four- 
ycarold  roots  force  better  than  those  of  greater 
age,  but  large  roots  will  force  well,  if  lifted 
carefully,  and  the  roots  not  cut  or  broken.  Any 
temperature  from  50  degs.  to  65  degs.  will  force 
Rhubarb.  If  required  soon  place  in  a 
temperature  of  60  degs.  to  65  degs.  If 
not  in  a hurry,  let  it  come  along  more 
slowly.  The  best  forced  Rhubarb  is 
that  brought  forward  in  a moderate 
heat — say,  about  55  degs. — E.  H. 


FERNS. 

FERNS  AND  MOSSES. 

Tall-growing  Selagin  ellas. 
TiiESEstrong-growing  kinds  afford  quite 
a contrastUo  the  smaller  creeping  kinds. 

In  the  growing  of  these  plants  drainage 
must  be  well  attended  to,  for  without 
this  the  plants  will  not  keep  in  good 
health.  The  soil  should  consist  of  peat 
and  loam  made  sandy,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  stove  is  necessary, 
together  writh  a shady  spot  and  a moist 
atmosphere. 

S.  Waj.lichi,  also  known  by  the 
name  of  S.  cyatheoides,  is  a noble 
species.  I have  had  it  with  fronds 
2!  feet  high  and  2 feet  broad,  the 
branches  at  the  ends  being  ornamented 
with  long,  catkin-like,  fertile  spikes 
and  the  rest  a rich  bright-green.  This 
plant  is  common  in  cultivation  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus.  It 
comes  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
other  places. 

S viticulosa  is  a very  pretty  species, 
making  fronds  from  1 foot  to  18  inches 
high  aud  6 inches  or  8 inches  broad.  It 
is  branched  and  thickly  furnished  with 
imbricated  leaves,  which  are  deep-green 
above,  paler  beneath.  It  comes  from 
Central  America  and  Venezuela. 

S.  Lobbi. — Introduced,  I believe,  by 
the  Messrs.  Veitch  through  their 
traveller,  Lobb,  who  found  it  in  Borneo. 

It  grows  some  3 feet  or  4 feet  high, 
sub-erect.  The  pinnae  are  moderately 
firm  in  texture  and  rich-green  in  colour, 
whilst  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  orna- 
mented with  dense  fertile  spikes. 

S.  conferta  is  a very  fine  kind  which 
attains  to  about  IS  inches  or  2 feet  in 
height.  The  branches  are  densely 
furnished  with  bright-green  leaves.  It 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of  S.  canali- 
culata,  but  it  was  named  conferta  by 
Moore.  It  is  an  evergreen  stove  plant 
from  Borneo  and  various  other  parts  of 
the  East. 

S.  ilematodes  is  more  commonly 
known  in  gardens  by  the  name  of 
8.  filicina.  It  is  also  called  S.  dichous. 

But,  by  whatever  name  called,  it  is, 

I think,  the  finest  species  in  cultivation 
of  the  flabellata  group.  It  makes  fronds 
some  2 feet  high  and  upwards  of  1 foot  wide, 
the  stem  bright-red,  ana  the  foliage  very  dense 
and  bright-green.  It  makes  a very  handsome 
plant,  and  no  collection  of  Ferns  should  be 
without  this  plant.  It  comes  from  Ecuador  and 
Peru. 

S.  GRANDIS,  a very  line  species  from  Borneo, 
well  deserves  its  name.  It  was  named  provision- 
ally by  its  introducers  (the  Messrs.  Veitch) 
R.  platyphylla.  It  grows  some  2 feet  high,  much 
branched,  the  branches  being  clothed  with 
broad,  closely-set  leaves. 

S.  atroviridis  (here  figured). — This  is  a well- 
known  plant  in  cultivation,  introduced,  I think, 
by  Messrs.  Veitch.  I have  a specimen  collected 
in  Penang  by  the  late  Mr.  .1  ohn  Veitch.  It  is  a 
bold  plant,  growing  about  1 foot  high,  the 


branches  clothed  densely  with  dark-green  leaves 
of  a somewhat  firm  texture.  It  is  also  known 
as  S.  trimevia,  S.  intermedia,  and  S.  furcata. 

S.  erythropijs  major. — A very  handsome 
form,  differing  in  size  only  from  the  typical 
plant.  I have  had  this  plant  18  inches  in  height 
and  9 inches  or  10  inches  across.  The  stem  is 
bright-crimson,  and  the  leaves  very  closely  set, 
deep-green  above,  paler  beneath.  It  appears 
to  be  a common  plant  in  various  parts  of  America. 

S.  Vogeli,  more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  S.  africana,  is  a much  neglected  plant, 
but  it  has  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  gar- 
dens. It  grows  some  2 feet  high  when  strong, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  is  of  a carmine 
tint,  the  leaves  being  dense  and  rich  deep-green 
in  colour.  It  comes  from  the  country  about  the 
Guinea  coast,  &c. 


The  above-named  kinds  should  please  any- 
one, as  they  will  all  make  splendid  ornaments 
in  a fernery.  Many  other  kinds  could  be  added, 
but  these,  I think,  are  the  best  of  the  large- 
growing  kinds  in  cultivation.  W. 


2055.— Assessing  outbuildings  and  green- 
houses —Land  used  as  a market  garden  or  nursery 
ground  for  trade  purposes,  on  the  whole  or  part  of  which 
greenhouses  are  built,  is  only  liable  to  be  assessed  to  a 
general  district  rate  in  respect  of  one-fourth  of  the  net 
annual  value,  being  a market  garden  or  nursery  ground 
within  the  meaning  of  Sec.  211,  sub. -sec.  1 of  the  P.H. 
Act,  1S76.  “ Purser  v.  Worthing  Local  Board,  51  J.P.  196, 
66  L.J.,  M.O.,  78."— E.  W. 

2152.— Hanging-plant  for  a shop  — 

Nothing  better,  at  least  in  the  way  of  a hardy 
perennial,  than  the  pretty  little  yellow-flowered 
trailer  known  as  Creeping  Jenny  (Lysimachia 
Nummularia).  It  grows  well  in  a box  of  good 


light  soil,  fairly  drained,  and  kept  moist,  and 
blooms  profusely,  besides  which  it  succeeds  well 
in  towns  and  smoky  places  where  many  plants 
would  not  thrive.  In  the  summer  you  might 
vary  the  effect  by  placing  a plant  (in  a 6-inch 
pot)  of  the  showy  trailing  Scarlet  Tropseolum 
Fireball  here  and  there,  the  blossoms  of  which 
would  contrast  well  with  the  others.  This  also 
is  a good  town  plant. — B.  C.  R. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

2157.— Tulips  for  a round  bed.— Ver- 
milion Brilliant  (scarlet),  White  Pottebakker 
and  Chrysolora  (yellow)  would  be  suitable,  aud 
there  are  none  better  in  quality,  all  growing 
about  the  same  height  and  flowering  together. 
Plant  in  well-dug  ground  4 inches  deep  ; cover 


the  surface  afterwards  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre  re- 
fuse an  inch  thick  ; this  has  a nice  appearance 
during  the  winter,  and  prevents  the  slugs  eating 
the  tender  stems  of  the  Tulips  just  under  the 
surface. — S.  P. 

2159.— Treatment  of  Liliums.—  Lilium 
auratum,  L.  lancifolium,  and  its  varieties,  when 
grown  in  suitable  soil  and  a favourable  position 
out-of-doors  should  certainly  not  be  transplanted 
annually.  They  may  remain  undisturbed  for 
several  seasons — in  fact,  as  long  as  it  is  seen 
they  are  doing  well.  Annual  surface-dressings 
are'  of  much  value  in  promoting  vigorous 
growth.  Lilies  have  two  classes  of  roots — those 
that  are  perennial,  which  push  out  from  the  base 
of  the  bulbs  ; thick  fleshy  roots  they  are  ; the 
second  class  of  roots  are  those  which  push  out 
freely  from  the  stems,  both  below  and  above 
I the  surface  of  the  ground ; these  are  of  a more 
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fibrous  nature,  and  push  out  into  any  rich  new 
surface  soil  very  freely  ; they  die  at  the  end  of 
the  season  with  the  old  stems.  Bulbs  grown  in 
flower-pots  should  bo  repotted  annually,  and 
this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  stems  die 
down  ; the  permanent  fibrous  roots  should  be 
injured  as  little  as  possible,  but  the  stems  ought 
to  be  removed  by  twisting  them  out  of  then- 
sockets  with  ail  the  roots  attached  to  them. 

The  best  soil  is  good  yellow  loam  two  parts,  one 
part  good  fibrous  peat,  and  a liberal  sprinkling 
of  leaf-mould  and  decayed  manure  to  keep  the 
compound  more  open,  and  give  sustenance  to 
the  plants.  Coarse  white  sand  and  broken 
charcoal  are  also  excellent  to  act  mechanically 
on  the  soil,  and  help  to  keep  it  quite  porous. 

J.  13.  E. 

— — It  is  far  better  not  to  disturb  bily  bulbs  until  they 
become  overcrowded.  Every  third  year  is  quite  often 
enough  in  the  case  of  L.  eandidum,  and  L.  lanci folium  and 
auratum  do  not  increase  so  rapidly,  even  under  favourable 
conditions.  Lightly  stir  the  surface  and  mulch  with  well- 
rotted  manure. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2138.— Worms  in  a lawn.— Give  the 
lawn  a good  watering  with  lime-water.  This 
will  make  the  worms  come  outside,  when  they 
can  be  gathered  up.  The  lime  will  have  a 
deterrent  effect  for  some  time  after  use.  1 o 
make  a permanent  cure  lift  the  cutters  of  the 
mowing-machine  next  spriog  by  dropping  the 
front  rollers  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  so 
that  the  Grass  may  thicken  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground. — E.  H. 

There  are  two  enquiries  this  week  with 

regard  to  worms  on  lawns  and  how  to  destroy 
them.  If  those  who  sent  the  enquiries  only 
knew  the  good  that  these  creatures  do  in  their 
lawns  they  would  be  content  to  bear  with  the 
disfigurement  of  the  little  lumps  of  soil  that 
they  leave  on  the  surface.  The  presence  of 
worm-casts  on  a lawn  is  a sure  indication  that 
the  soil  below  is  good.  Therefore,  if  the  Grass 
is  well  kept,  a nice  green  sward  may  be  relied 
upon.  Without  the  worms  to  make  holes  in 
the  ground  to  let  down  the  surface-water, 
such  lawns  would  be  damp  and  unpleasant  in 
showery  weather. — J.  C.  C. 

Lime-water  ia  safe,  and  quite  effectual.  Put  quick 

lime  in  the  water,  stir  it  well  up,  and  leave  the  lime  to 
settle  to  the  bottom,  and  use  the  water  in  a clear  state. 
Apply  it  through  the  rose  of  a water-pot.  The  worms  will 
come  to  the  surface  to  die,  or  they  will  die  underground. 

— J.  D.  E. 

2162.— A weedy  garden.— There  is  an 
old  saying:  “One  year’s  seed,  seven  years’ 
weed,”  but  this,  like  a good  many  other  old 
sayings,  is  not  true.  The  garden  has  been 
neglected  and  has  become  full  of  the  seeds  of 
weeds,  and  Chickweed  seeds  very  freely  indeed. 
Nothing  can  be  done  better  than  keeping  the 
hoe  well  at  work  in  the  summer  ; whenever  the 
weeds  are  seen  to  vegetate  run  the  Hatch  hoe 
through  the  ground  : hoe  it  again  every  three  or 
four  days  ; never  mind  whether  weeds  are  to 
be  seen  or  not.  The  weeds  will  be  destroyed 
quite  with  two  years  or  so  of  this  treatment. 

J.  D.  E. 

There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  the 

hoe  constantly  at  work  among  your  crops  or 
plants.  Directly  the  weeds  appear,  chop  them 
all  up,  if  possible,  on  a dry,  sunny  day,  and 
never  give  them  a chance  to  flower  or  seed.  If 
you  persevere  in  this  you  will  in  time  get  rid  of 
the  weed  almost  entirely.  Many  light  soils  are 
so  full  of  the  seed  of  Chickweed  that  every  time 
it  is  turned  over  a fresh  lot  comes  up  ; but  this 
is  because  it  has  been  allowed  to  grow  and  seed 
time  after  time. — B.  C.  R. 

2168.— Fungus  in  a garden.— Give  the  land  a 
good  dressing  with  fresh  lime  and  soot,  and  dig  it  in. 
Lime-water  may  be  used  where  the  land  caunot  be  dug. — 
E.  H. 

2060  —Grass  of  Carnations  eaten  off. -My  Car- 
nations are  often  attacked  in  the  manner  you  describe  by 
a large,  smooth,  brown  caterpillar,  which  feeds  at  night 
like  a slug,  and  by  day  hides  in  the  soil  under  the  plant. 
In  the  spring  it  also  eats  the  flowers  of  the  Polyanthus.— 
C.  S.  S. 

2178.— A bed  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley.— The 

crowns  have  become  too  crowded,  and  are,  consequently, 
too  weak  to  flower.  They  may  be  transplanted  now  or  in 
spring.  Leaf-mould  and  very  old  manure  will  be  useful  ir 
the  land.  Give  the  new  bed  a western  aspect  if  possible 
— E.  H. 

2161.— Crown  Imperials  not  flower 

jug. It  would  have  been  better  had  you  given 

the  colour  of  your  Crown  Imperials,  as  I am 
painfully  aware  of  the  erratic  behaviour  of  the 
yellow  variety.  In  some  cases  it  flowers  regu- 
larly every  year,  while  in  others  it  never  pro- 
duces a bloom.  I remember  once  planting  a 
dozen  bulbs  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  I 


had  not  seen  a flower  on  either  of  them,  while 
every  spring  when  I went  through  our  village  I 
saw  clumps  of  it  blooming  grandly  in  one  posi- 
tion. I can  only  suggest  that  you  take  up  your 
bulbs  every  year  at  the  end  of  June  and  plant 
them  again  at  the  end  of  September.  I never 
knew  the  common  red-flowered  variety  fail  to 
bloom. — J.  C.  C. 

After  being  three  or  four  years  in  the  same  position 

I also  have  found  that  these  do  not  produce  flowers  freely. 
The  beat  treatment  for  them  is  to  replant  again  in  good, 
deep,  open  soil.  They  require  replanting  into  fresh  ground 
and  pastures  new  every  third  year,  and  if  the  soil  is  good 
they  flower  freely  in  the  open  borders.— J.  D.  E. 


SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

T it  ere  are  many  lovers  of  a garden  who  are 
obliged  to  live  in  pretty  close  proximity  to  a 
smoky  city,  who  would  be  glad  of  more  help 
and  guidance  in  gardening  matters.  We  are 
grateful  for  what  we  get,  but  would  like  to  have 
more.  Most  of  the  professional  correspondents 
in  Gardening,  I think,  have  had  no  experienceof 
the  conditions  under  which  amateurs  often  have 
to  pursue  our  hobby  ; and  help,  I expect,  must 
mainly  come  from  ourselves.  If  those  of  your 
readers  who  have  to  fight  fog  and  smoke,  cloud, 
and  dull  days  would  give  us  a note  of  only  a 
single  plant  which  does  thoroughly  well  under 
such  conditions  it  would  greatly  help  some  of  us 
to  enrich  our  gardens.  And  what  to  avoid  is 
equally  important.  It  will  save  us  time  and 
money  and  patience  to  know  what  will  not  do, 
or  not  do  without  more  time  and  labour  than 
the  plant  is  worth.  And  some  things  which  do 
very  well  are  spoiled  by  a smoke-laden  shower. 
There  are  enough  things  left  I am  convinced 
which  are  thoroughly  well  worth  cultivating  in 
even  a moderately  smoky  position.  Perhaps 
before  enumerating  particular  things,  I may 
allude  to  what  seems  to  me  a few  general  prin- 
ciples. One  of  these,  I believe,  is  that  tall  things 
do  better  than  dwarf.  It  is  a pity,  I confess,  as 
dwarf  things  look  so  much  neater  and  trimmer 
in  a small  garden,  and  are  generally  more  suit- 
able. There  are  many  exceptions,  but  these 
exceptions  lie  mainly  amongst  the  plants  having 
a cool  and  shady  place,  such  as  Violas,  Auricu- 
las, and  others.  These  annuals  are  not  as  a rule 
worth  much  in  a town  garden.  They  come  weak 
and  late,  and  often  do  not  begin  to  flower  until 
their  friends  in  the  country  are  all  over.  There 
are  exceptions  here,  too.  The  Poppies  are  first  rate 
town  annuals,  also  Mignonette,  and  others. 
Sometimes  where  only  a few  are  wanted  it  is 
better  to  buy  the  plants  from  a nurseryman  in  the 
country,  where  they  grow  strong  and  healthy  ; 
but  many  annuals  will  not  bear  transplanting.  I 
have  little  convenience  for  growing  bulbs,  but  my 
small  experience  is,  they  do  not  pay  to  grow 
in  town  gardens.  Again,  there  are  exceptions. 
The  Irises  and  some  Lilies  do  very  well,  and 
are  well  worth  growing,  but  I acknowledge  my 
experience  of  spring  bulbs  is  small.  I find  I can 
buy  the  spring  flowers  so  cheaply  because  coming 
from  more  favourable  climes.  Many  of  the 
bulbs,  too,  should  be  in  the  ground  before  it  is 
clear  from  autumn  stuff,  and  in  the  short,  cold 
days  gardening  has  not  the  same  charm,  so  I 
decide  to  leave  bulbs  mainly  alone.  I find  if 
one  is  to  get  much  result  from  a small  suburban 
gurden,  the  main  work  of  sowing,  planting,  and 
tending  the  flowers  must  be  done  by  one’s-self, 
only  leaving  the  jobbing  gardener  to  do  the 
tidying  up,  lawn  mowing,  &c.  To  do  well 
under  our  conditions,  plants  want  thorough 
attention,  and  you  must  love  them  enough  to 
do  this  yourself.  If  the  Editor  will  give  me  a 
little  more  space  another  week,  I will  try  and 
give  some  account  of  things  which  do  well  with 
me.  H.,  Edgbciston 

By  all  means  do. — Ed. 


2153.— Japanese  Lily.— Seeds  of  this  Lily 
are  not  difficult  to  vegetate.  They  may  be  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe  pr  in  the  spring,  and  they  will 
vegetate  if  the  seed-pans  are  placed  on  a,  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  a greenhouse,  and  the  soil  kept 
moderately  moist.  If  they  do  not  vegetate 
there  place  the  pans  in  a little  bottom-heat.  The 
plants  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pans  for 
the  first  year,  and  when  the  stems  die  down 
plant  the  bulbs  in  other  pots,  say  five  or  six  of 
of  them  in  a 4-inch  or  5-inch — that  is,  large  or 
small  48’s.  Next  season  one  bulb  may  be  large 
enough  for  48’s,  but  it  will  take  four  or  five  years 
before  they  grow  to  flowering  size.— J.  D.  E. 


WHITE  FLOWERS  FOR  AUTUMN. 

Those  who  have  to  keep  up  a supply  of  white 
flowers  should  make  a note  of  the  following  very 
useful  plants,  as  during  the  autumn  months  there 
is  usually  a heavy  drain  on  the  floral  treasures 
of  the  garden,  and  when  one  has  to  rely  , mainly 
on  open-air  flowers,  or  such  as  will  bloom  freely 

without  artificial  heat  under  glass,  the  ltnpoit  - 
ance  of  a reliable  selection  is  far  more  apparent 
than  in  gardens  where  stove  houses  always  yield 
something  choice  for  cutting.  1 he  following 
are  my  main  stays  at  this  season  viz., 

China  Asters  of  the  Victoria  kind,  sown  in 
April,  and  planted  out  in  June,  come  in  most 
useful  after  the  first  main  batch  is  over.  1 
usually  plant  out  where  the  soil  is  partially 
shaded  by  fruit-trees,  planted  at  wide  distances 
apart,  as  these  break  the  sun’s  rays  and  the 
gales  of  wind  in  autumn,  which  sometimes  do  a 
deal  of  injury  to  white  flowers  by  dashing  and 
splashing  them.  __ 

The  White  Autumn  Anemone  (A.  Hononne 
Jobert)  is  a never  failing  friend  at  this  season, 
producing  a great  quantity  of  flower-spikes.  It 
makes  long  fleshy  roots  that  penetrate  deep 
into  the  soil  with  very  few  fibrous  roots ; 
consequently,  it  does  not  transplant  very  readily, 
and  does  best  undisturbed  at  the  root. 

Chrysanthemum  ultginosum,  a splendid  large 
Marguerite  Daisy-like  flower  of  pure-white, 
and  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance  on 
stems  5 feet  to  6 feet  high.  It  delights  in  good 
rich  soil,  and  forms  such  a mass  of  fibrous 
roots  that  it  soon  exhausts  the  soil  every 
year.  A moist  soil  suits  it  best ; flowers  from 
the  middle  of  Sepetmber  to  the  end  of  October. 
Chrysanthemum  maximum,  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  persistent-flowering  plants  we  have  ; 
in  full  bloom  from  end  of  May  until  frost  stops 
if  laroe,  bold  flowers  on  stiff  stalks;  requires 
good  soil  to  grow  it  strongly.  The  first  year  I 
had  it,  I had  thoughts  of  destroying  it,  as  it  was 
planted  on  poor  soil,  and  the  flowers  were  poor 
as  well  ; but  on  shifting  it  to  fresh  turfy  soil, 
it  has  proved  one  of  the  best  things  I have  for 

Daiilias,  White  Pompon  and  Cactus,  of  which 
Constance  and  Guiding  Star  are  good  examples, 
are  at  their  best  in  early  autumn,  and  few 
flowers  are  more  lasting  in  a cut  state  than 
these.  When  the  frosts  keep  off  the  supply 
may  be  continued  far  into  October,  as  there  is 
usually  a full  supply  of  buds  when  frost  destroys 

Eupatorium  odoratum,  a beautiful,  feathery, 
white  flower,  usually  grown  as  a greenhouse 
plant,  but  succeeds  remarkably  well  if  planted 
out  in  May,  and,  if  lifted  before  it  gets  cut  with 
frost,  will  continue  to  bloom  for  a long  time. 

Early  - flowering  Chrysanthemums,  of 
which  Madame  Desgrange  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
the  whites,  are  extremely  useful,  either  for 
flowering  altogether  out-of-doors  or  for  lifting 
and  potting,  so  that  they  may  bloom  under 
glass.  The  latter  plan  gives  the  purest  white 
flowers,  as  out-of-doors  they  get  a tinge  of 
cream  colour.  They  are  most  useful  for  cut- 
ting ; young  plants  raised  from  cuttings  taken 
off  in  winter,  and  planted  out  as  early  iu  spring 
as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  pinched  once  to 
induce  a bushy  head  of  shoots,  make  fine  bushes 
for  potting  in  6-inch  pots. 

Geraniums  of  the  Zonal  kinds,  of  which  the 
King  of  Whites  is  probably  one  of  the  best  of 
single  kinds,  having  very  fine  trusses,  of  good 
substance,  and  of  the  purest  white.  These  need 
the  protection  of  a glass  roof.  Also  the  double 
whites,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  well 
worthy  of  culture.  They  are  perpetual  bloomers, 
for  if  supplied  with  a little  heat  will  continue 
to  flower  all  the  winter. 

White  Jasmine.— A good  large  plant  trained 
on  a wall  or  fence  is  invaluable  in  early  autumn 
for  its  sprays  of  fragrant  white  blossom. 

Marguerites  will  flower  splendidly  then 
out-of-doors.  I plant  out  any  old  plants  that 
cease  flowering  under  glass  iu  June,  and  they 
start  freely  into  growth  at  once,  and  are  again 

in  full  bloom  all  the  autumn. 

Peas  Sweet,  if  sown  late,  flower  beautifully 
in  September.  The  pure-white  variety  is  a real 
trem  and  a most  persistent  bloomer.  I have 
rows  sown  both  late  and  early,  and  they  ha,ye 
afforded  large  supplies  of  bloom.  The  \\  lute 
Everlasting  Pea  bore  very  fine  spikes  of  bloom. 

Roses  are  always  in  such  request  that  one  can 
never  get  them  in  bloom  at  the  wrong  date. 
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Niphetos,  if  cut  back  after  flowering  in  spring 
under  glass,  flowers  freely  again  at  the  close  of 
the  summer. 

Stock  Write  Queen  is  a very  reliable  thing 
for  constant  supply.  I make  several  planta- 
tions during  the  summer,  and  those  planted  out 
in  July  have  been  covered  with  spikes  of  bloom, 
pure- white,  fragrant,  and  very  lasting  in  a cut 
state.  James  Groom,  Gosport. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—  Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 

Gardenino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
far  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening!,  87,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
m mind  that,  as  Gardenino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardenino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared 

2205.-Forcing  Rhubarb  In  a vinery.— Will 
anyone  please  to  give  me  particulars  about  forcing  Rhu- 
barb in  a vinery  ?— H.  W. 

2200.- Carnations  in  a frame  — I should  be  glad 
if  anyone  would  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  one  or  two  hints 
on  the  cultivation  of  Carnations  in  a frame  ?— A.  J.  S. 

2207. -Painting  conservatories  —Is  this  present 
or  the  springtime  the  best  time  to  put  one  annual  coat  of 
paint  on  the  outside  of  conservatories?— Arthur  VVeekes. 

2208  —Watering  Peach  trees.— Should  I water 
Peach-trees  under  glass  (unheated)  now  that  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  or  leave  the  soil  dry  to  mature  the  wood  ?— T.  M. 
Hall. 

2209  — Wintering  Echeverias. — Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  to  do  with  plants  of  Echeveria 
secunda  glauca  during  the  coming  winter  to  preserve 
them  ?— M.  H. 

2210.  — Weight  of  Grapes  from  a small 
vinery.  — What  is  the  average  annual  weight  of  Grapes 
to  be  expected  from  a vinery  20  feet  in  length,  with  a 
rafter  of  It  feet?— D. 

2211. — Early  Peas.— If  Day’s  Early  Sunrise  Pea  was 
sown  now,  how  much  earlier  would  the  produce  come  than 
if  sown  in  February  next  ? A few  hints  on  early  Peas  would 
be  very  acceptable  ?— L.  H.  B. 

2212. — Horse  radish-bed.—  I wish  to  make  a Horse- 
radish bed.  Would  anyone  kiudly  tell  me  when  and  how 
to  make  it,  and  where  I can  obtain  the  sets  for  planting, 
and  when  will  it  be  fit  for  use  ?— Troublesome. 

2213. — Making  a fernery.— I want-to  make  a little 
indoor  fernery  of  a small  place  about  5ffeet  long,  3 feet 
wide,  and  4 feet  high  at  back.  It  stands  in  a nice  cosy 
garden  sheltered  from  winds  from  all  quarters,  getting 
sun  all  day.  I could  heat  by  an  oil-stove,  if  required.  I 
should  be  glad  of  any  information  as  to  what  to  use  for 
the  bottom  for  pots  to  stand  on,  what  Ferns  to  grow,  and 
what  treatment  to  afford  ?— A.  J.  S. 

22M.— Dwarfest  large  - flowered  Chrysan- 
themums.—I should  esteem  it  a favour  if  either 
“ E.  M.,”  or  someone  else,  would  give  me  the  names  of 
about  40  of  the  dwarfest  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums 
grown— half  Incurved  and  half  Japanese  ? Early  and  mode- 
rately early  sorts  preferred.  My  greenhouse  is  about  20  feet 
high  by  12  feet  span,  and  only  S feet  at  the  highest  point, 
with  fixed  stages,  so  that  for  the  stages  I want  as  dwarf 
plants  as  I can  possibly  get.— Rio. 

2216.— Fruit  growing.— I have  a small  plot  of  land 
of  my  own  in  the  Midlands ; it  is  nice  light  loamy 
soil,  about  2 feet  deep,  and  sloping  to  south  and  west.  I 
want  to  plant  it  with  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and 
Strawberries,  and  should  he  glad  if  someone  will  kindly 
give  me  the  names  of  1 dozen  Gooseberies,  the  beet  for 
show  and  cropping,  and  J dozen  each  of  Strawberries  and 
Raspberries,  good  croppers,  and  suitable  for  show  as  well  ? 
What  is  the  best  time  to  plant,  and  what  manure  to 
use  ?— One  Who  Seeks  Advice. 

2216. — Tigridlas,  &c.  —Last  May  I potted  some 
Tigridia  granditlora,  but  they  have  not  shown  any  sign  of 
bloom,  ai  d now  seem  to  be  going  backward.  They  have 
been  kept  in  the  living-room  all  the  time.  Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  course  to  take  with  them,  whether 
to  let  them  aie  down,  or  keep  on  giving  water,  and  what 
is  the  cause  of  them  not  flowering?  I should  also  like  a 
few  hints  on  growing  the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  ? How  to 
place  the  pebbles  and  sand,  and  how  far  up  the  bulb, 
how  much  water,  and  must  the  bulb  be  kept  in  the  dark, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Hyacinth?— W.  B. 

2217. — Tea  Roses  in  a house  —I  have  a span- 
rooted  house  with  Tea  Roses  (25)  planted  in  borders,  which 
house  is  connected  with  another,  and  consequently  the 
heat  is  the  same  in  both,  50  degs.  at  night  aud  about 
60  degs.  during  the  day.  The  most  of  the  leaves  are  still 
on  the  Roses,  and  they  have  been  budding  all  along,  all 
of  which  1 har  e pinched  off  sinoe  beginning  of  October. 
Will  they  flower  strong  and  early,  or  would  it  be  better  to 
leave  all  lights  open  to  keep  down  the  temperature?  If 
anyone  has  had  such  a difficulty,  I shall  be  thankful  to 
know  how  to  overcome  it. — Constant  Reader. 


2218.— Hot  water  piping  for  a forcing-house. 

— Will  someone  kindly  tell  rnehow  much  hot-water  piping 
is  needed  for  a forcing-house  36  feet  by  11  feet?  Will  a 
4 inch  flow  and  return  be  sufficient  along  one  way,  and  on 
what  side  ?— R.  W.  D. 

2219  —Treatment  of  Hydrangeas  — Will  some- 
one please  to  sav  what  I must  do  with  some  Hydrangeas  ? 
They  are  large  plants,  leaves  going  yellow,  lots  of  bloom 
green,  white,  and  pink.  Must  they  be  cut  down  and 
stored  away  ? — Clara. 

2220. — Pruning  and  peeling  Vines— Will  some- 
one please  to  give  me  all  particulars  as  to  how  to  prune 
these,  and  when  to  take  the  bark  off,  and  how  to  do  it  ? 
The  Vines  are  Black  Hamburghs  and  one  white  one.  I 
want  to  do  it  myself. — H.  Warner. 

2221. — Pigeon-manure  for  Roses,  &c.— I have  a 
good  quantity  of  dry  pigeon  manure.  Will  this  do  to  put 
on  the  pots  of  Roses  for  forcing  to  be  watered  in,  or  how 
otherwise  should  it  be  used  in  a large  garden  with  hot- 
house, vinery,  &c.  ? — Odiham  Close. 

2222. — Violets  and  'red-spider.— My  Czar  and 
Neapolitan  Violet-plants  have  been  attacked  by  red-spider. 
They  look  well  now,  but  my  gardener  tells  me  they  will 
die.  Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  cause,  and  is  there 
any  means  of  saving  them  ?— L.  A.  M. 

2223.  —”  American  Blight”  and  Filbert- 
trees— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  best  way 
of  eradicating  “ American  Blight?”  Also,  should  Filbert- 
trees  be  pruned  ? If  so,  when  ? I have  some  about  twelve 
years  old  that  hardly  bear  at  all. — Arthur  Weekes. 

2224. — Figs  falling.— I have  a Fig-tree  on  a wall 
facing  south,  about  20  feet  high  and  15  feet  wide,  which 
bears  hundreds  of  Green  Figs  every  year.  When  about 
the  size  of  large  Walnuts  they  turn  yellow  and  fall  off. 
Will  someone  say  what  I ought  to  do?— W.  H Hindley. 

2225. — Small  tree  fora  bed.— I should  be  glad  if 
you  would  give  me  the  name  of  a small  tree  suitable  for 
the  centre  of  a small  bed,  8 feet  long  by  6 feet  wide.  The 
bed  to  be  filled  in  spriug  with  bedding  plants  Posi- 
tion, south-east ; district,  smoky  ; soil,  cold  and  heavy.— 
W.  M. 

2226. — Forcing  Seakale —Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  how  to  force  Seakale?  I have  two  or  three 
hot-house9.  Could  I not  plant  the  roots  under  the  stages? 
If  so,  what  kind  of  mould  should  I use  ? Also,  please  sav 
how  I should  plant  out  the  roots  afterwards  ?— W.  H. 
Hindley. 

2217.—  Mushroom  bed  in  a vinery.— I a n about 
making  a Mushroom-bed  in  a vinery  in  the  centre  of  a town, 
but  rather  open  How  should  I make  it  ? Should  it  be  all 
short  manure  without  any  straw  ? Would  it  require  any 
heat?  Or  any  other  particulars  relating  to  same  I should 
be  pleased  to  know?— H.  W. 

2228.— Creeper  for  a bouse  wall  — I should  be 
glad  if  someone  would  kindly  give  me  the  name  of  a good 
creeper  for  the  front  of  my  house,  about  8 feet  wide, 
and  how  many  plants  I should  require  to  cover  that  spice 
of  wall  quickly  (no  Ivy)?  Position,  south-east;  district, 
smoky  ; soil,  cold  and  heavy. — W.  M. 

2129— An  unsatisfactory  heating  appara- 
tus.—Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  in  the 
following  case  ? I have  a boiler  to  heat  a small  greenhouse, 
but  as  soon  as  the  water  begins  to  boil  it  causes  the  pipes 
to  jump  and  the  joints  to  leak.  Size  of  pipes,  4-inch. 
What  shall  I do  ?— Amateur,  West  Hat  tlepool. 

2230  -Apple-tree  not  fruiting— What  can  Ido 
to  induce  a King  Pippin  Apple-tree  to  bear  fruit?  The 
tree  is  a pretty  shape,  and  about  seven  years  old  ; it  lias 
not  produced  more  than  a peck  of  fruit  in  two  years 
Rhubarb  has  been  cultivated  around  it  and  near  its  root9. 
Would  that  have  exhausted  the  soil  ? — Essex  Amateur. 

2231. — Treatment  of  a Double  White  Clema- 
tis—Will  someone  kindly  suggest  how  to  treat  a Double 
White  Clematis  Fortuuei?  It  has  been  planted  about  two 
years,  north-west  aspect,  making  strong  wood,  and  but 
very  few  flowers,  and  these  are  a greenish  dirty  white. 
It  had  only  one  pure  bloom  thi9  summer.— F.,  Cumberland. 

2232. — Pruning  a Marechal  Niel  Rose.— I have 
a Marilchal  Niel  Ro9e  in  a cold  greenhouse,  facing  south- 
west. The  Rose  is  planted  outside,  and  brought  through 
by  means  of  a hole  through  the  woodwork.  Would  some- 
one say  when  is  the  be9t  i ime  to  prune  it,  and  if  the  young 
shoots  should  have  their  tops  takeu  off  ?— Inexperienced 
One. 

2233. — Treatment  of  Camellias.— Will  someone 
please  to  give  me  some  advice  on  Camellias  ? My  object 
is  to  take  out  a large  stage  in  greenhouse,  and  make  in  the 
space  it  occupies  a bed,  in  which  to  plant  Camellias,  and 
want  to  know  the  most  suitable  materials  to  use  for  mak- 
ing the  bed,  as  also  the  most  suitable  Camellias  to  plant 
in  same? — O.  B.  C. 

2234  — Planting  a Privet  hedge  — I wantto  plant 
a Privet-hedge  down  one  side  of  my  garden,  about  2G  yards, 
and  I shall  feel  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  how  to  go  about 
it.  There  has  been  a wall  in  the  same  place  before,  and 
only  the  foundation  now  left.  How  must  I plant  it,  the 
distance  aoart,  rooted  pieces  or  cuttings,  and  the  best 
time  for  doing  this  ? — Novice. 

2235. — Hoya-leaves  turning  yellow  — I should 
be  glad  to  know  the  reason  of  the  leaves  of  a Hoya  carnosa 
turning  yellow  ? I have  it  in  a large  pot,  and  trained 
round  a wire  balloon  trellis.  Formerly  it  was  upon  the 
roof  of  a greenhouse.  The  leaves  are  not  all  yellow. 
Perhaps  putting  it  upon  the  trellis  has  done  it.  Is  this  so  ? 
Any  hints  wouid  he  acceptable  ?— E.  Hall 

2236. — Gravel  walks  — Is  there  any  cement  or  other 
binding  material  suitable  to  sprinkle  upon  gravel  walks 
which  will  keep  the  gravel  firm  and  prevent  rain  from 
causing  it  to  get  disturbed,  and  facilitate  the  sweeping  up 
of  dead  leaves,  &c.  ? The  walks  are  composed  of  small 
gravel,  which  has  set  well,  but  which  heavy  rain  disturbs. 
The  gravel  is  of  a bright-yellow  colour,  which  I desire  to 
maintain. — Subscriber. 

2237. — Planting  a garden.— My  garden  is  exposed, 
nearly  all  round  and  the  soil  on  left  hand  side  is  friable 
loam,  and  on  the  right  clayey  loam  and  sand.  The  front 
garden  is  of  a mixture  of  gravelly  loam  and  some  clay,  1. 
I wish  to  plant  fruit-trees  and  bushes,  the  latter  in  borders 
and  fruit  trees  round  edge  of  Grass  plot,  and  should  be  glad 
if  someone  would  recommend  me  9ome  good  bearing  torts, 
which  would  be  profitable  to  grow,  and  preferably  of  late 


kinds,  as  I am  entirely  bewildered  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  various  vendors?  2.  In  my  front  garden  I am 
desirous  of  planting  some  Rose-trees  and  hardy  perennials. 
Would  someone  kindly  give  me  a range  of  kinds  with 
(lowers  from  very  dark-red  and  including  only  I pink  and 
l white,  also  a selection  of  yellow  to  copper  colours,  and 
including  2 climbers  for  either  side  of  bay  window  ; also 
the  best  sorts  of  hardy  perennials  to  form  a kind  of  wild 
garden  appearance,  the  whole  to  occupy  about  12  feet  by  10 
feet  and  a border  12  feet  by  1 foot  ?— T.  Allan  Read. 

2238. — Chrysanthemums  not  flowering.— A 
friend  gave  me  a few  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
spring  of  1891,  all  of  which  flowered  in  the  following 
autumn,  except  one,  which  was  perfectly  healthy  and  as 
vigorous  as  the  rest.  I kept  it  in  acold  greenhouse  during 
last  winter,  and  it  is  now  in  good  health  and  about  6 feet 
high,  but  shows  no  sign  of  flowering  at  present.  It  pro- 
duced suckers  last  autumn,  which  are  now  growing  with 
the  parent  plant  and  are  about  2 feet  high.  Will  anyone 
kindly  explain  the  cause  of  its  not  flowering  ? Its  name,  as 
given  me,  was  “ Maggie  Mitchell." — William  Green. 

2239. — Culture  of  Eucharis  Lilies  — I should  be 
pleased  if  anyone  would  give  me  a few  hints  about  the 
culture  of  Eucharis  Lilies?  I have  a few  pots  in  a small 
house,  about  10  yards  long  and  5 yards  wide.  I have  had 
them  four  years,  and  never  had  a flower.  The  heat  is  from 
60  degs.  to  70  degs.,  and  there  are  three  flows  and  two 
return  4 inch  pipes  in  the  house,  and  one  brick  flue.  I 
have  them  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  1st.  When  to  pot, 
and  what  in  ? 2nd.  Should  they  be  kept  cool  at  any  time  ? 
3rd.  Should  they  be  watered  three  or  four  times  a day  ? 
4th.  Should  they  be  fed  with  rich  water?  The  plants 
are  green,  but  do  not  flower.  Are  there  two  kinds? — A. 
Bent. 

2240. — An  amateur’s  difficulty.— Will  “F.  J.  C., 
Bath,”  kindly  give  a few  more  particulars  of  his  garden 
management  and  experience.  If  he  still  resides  a mile 
from  his  garden,  does  he  not  find  the  distance  very  incon- 
venient ? He  must  waste  an  hour  daily  in  walking  to  and 
from  his  garden.  There  is  the  inconvenience  of  having  to 
carry  things  (pots,  flowers,  &c.)  such  a distance,  and  that 
mostly  througn  the  streets  of  a town.  Then  there  is,  and 
to  an  amateur  this  is  a great  point,  the  pleasure  which 
the  family  and  friends  would  enjoy  by  living  close  to  the 
garden  ; but  a mile  distance  this  pleasure  would  be  re 
duced  to  a minimum.  “ F.  J.  C ,”  1 suppose,  grows  fruits 
and  vegetables?  Wnat  sorts  does  he  recommend  to  a 
begmner? — M. 


To  the  followin']  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

2241. — Dlsa  incarnata  ( IT.  L.  Lewis).— I am  in 
receipt  of  the  tubers,  for  which  accept  my  best  thanks.  I 
will  write  you  shortly.— M.  B. 

2242. — Epldendrum  Godfreyanum  (Hobart).— 

I do  not  know  this  specie j,  Perhaps  my  friend  means  E. 
Godseffianum  ? If  so,  it  is  of  too  recent  introduction  to 
clearly  define  its  flowering  season. — M.  B. 

2243. — pieiones  (Harry).— I cannot  say  why  you 
have  not  had  a better  crop  of  these  flowers.  You  perhaps 
have  not  grown  the  plants  sufficiently  strong  to  flower 
more.  Try  again  ; better  luck  next  time.—  M.  B. 

2244. — Epiloblum  hlrsutum  ( Vary).— This  lady 
wants  to  know  where  she  may  obtain  seeds  of  this  plant 
and  the  Flowering  Rush?  1 cannot  9ay,  not  being  in  the 
trade  ; but  she  should  9end  to  a respectable  seedsman,  arid 
order  him  to  get  it  for  her.— J.  J. 

2245  —Wood  for  Orchid  baskets  (Hobart).— I 
have  used  Oak  wood  and  various  other  kinds,  but  know 
of  no  objection  to  the  use  of  such  kinds  of  wood,  saving 
that  they  do  not  last  so  long  a9  Teak  wood— that  is  the 
only  reason  why  the  latter  is  so  highly  oommended.— M.  B. 

2246. — Cattleya  bicolor  (.J,  Crispin).— This  gentle- 
man sends  some  Hue  spikes  of  Cattleya  bicolor.  This  is  a 
very  handsome  old  species,  which  requires  some  care  in 
its  management,  and  my  friend  “ Mr.  C."  appears  to  grow 
it  very  well.  It  appears  to  be  a lighter  variety  than  usual. 
— M.  B. 

2247. -Aeriil.es  suavlssimum  (/.  Black).— This  is 
the  name  of  all  your  flowers.  They  may  vary  con- 
siderably on  the  plants  in  the  house  where  growing,  but 
as  single  blooms  there  is  not  much  difference,  and  there  is 
not  a notable  flower  amongst  them,  but  they  are  very 
sweet. — M.  B. 

2243.—  Cattleya  maxima  (J.  Crispin).— I am  in 
receipt  of  9ome  flowers  of  this  species,  the  short  bulbed 
variety,  and  these  are  said  to  have  been  open  a month, 
and  they  look  quite  well  and  fresh.  TheC.  labiata  in  the 
9ame  collection  will  soon  be  very  fine.  I should  like  to 
have  a bloom  when  open,  just  to  see  if  they  are  anything 
like  the  true  old  plant. — M.  B. 

2249. — Coelogyne  cristata(IT.H.). — I should  think 
your  friend's  plants  are  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  and  tins 
is  coupled  with  something  wrong  at  their  roots,  either  sour 
soil  or  bad  drainage.  1 have  seen  other  persons'  plants 
suffer  in  the  same  way.  I would  suggest  that  the  plants 
be  turned  out  of  the  potsorpan9,  keepingthe  ball  of  eartn 
as  sound  as  possible,  and  pick  away  any  sour  or  decayed 
soil,  and  fill  up  its  place  with  uew  and  fresh  material,  aud 
also  remedy  anything  wrong  in  the  drainage. — M.  B. 

2250. — Cattleya  labiata  vera  (Hobart).— I do  not 
like  Cork  for  Orchids  at  all,  and  this  plant  would  do  better 
in  a pot,  thoroughly  well  drained,  using  for  soil  some 
brown  peat-fibre,  which  has  had  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fine  soil  shaken  or  beaten  out,  using  some  chopped  Sphag- 
num Moss,  and  & little  9harp  silver  sand.  Do  not  overpot 
it,  and  if  you  think  it  would  do  better  nearer  the  glass 
than  on  the  stage,  put  a wire  round  the  pot  and  suspend 
it  near  the  roof  glass  ; keep  it  with  the  other  Cattleyas. 
It  grows  to  nearly  a foot  in  length,  and  make9  one  stout 
oblong  leaf,  about  S inches  or  9 inches  long.  This  i9  oblong 
obtuse,  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture ; it  forms  a double 
sheath,  and  I have  heard  it  said  that  this  is  a good  and 
sure  sign  to  tell  the  true  labiata  ; but  it  is  not,  for  I haie 
seen  C.  Trianie,  D.  Mendeli,  and  C.  Warocqueana  with  the 
double  sheath,  and  from  this  sheath  is  pushed  up  a pedm- 
cle,  which  bears  from  three  to  five  flowers,  which  measure 
6 inches  or  more  across.  The  colour  of  the  plant 
that  Lindley  called  labiate  is  rich  but  soft  rosy-crimson. 
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and  the  lip  i3  deep-rich  velvety  purpliBh-crimson  in  front, 
having  a narrow  marginal  border  of  a pale  colour;  the 
throat  is  pale-yellow,  veined  with  reddish  lines  It  blooms 
in  the  latter  end  of  Ootober  and  the  month  of  November, 
and  retains  its  beauty  nearly  a month.— M.  B. 

2251.— Peristerla  elata  (the  Dove-flower).— Benja- 
min Looker  sends  some  flowers  that  are  from  a plant  that 
was  sent  homo  by  a friend  from  the  Panama  Canal  district). 
Well,  this  is  the  right  time  for  it  to  flower,  and  if  you  have 
not  had  this  plant  beiore,  whioh  I suppose  you  have  not, 
or  you  would  not  want  to  know  its  name,  you  must  keep 
it  warm  during  tho  growing  season,  which  you  have  done, 
as  you  have  a stove  in  which  you  flower  Dipladenias.  Tins 
will  be  lower  in  temperaturo  for  two  months  or  more. 
Keep  this  Peristeria  at  the  coolest  end,  and  it  should  be 
pretty  w ell  dried  ; but  not  so  much  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to 
turn  yellow  or  shrivel,  and  when  you  rise  the  temperature 
of  the  stove  you  may  give  this  plant  more  water,  and  it 
w'ill  start  to  grow  again.  It  is  called  through  the  parts 
where  it  is  a natire  the  11  Holy  Ghost-plant,”  from  the 
resemblance  to  a dove  on  the  inside  of  tne  flower.  M.  B. 


CARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOCRAPHS. 

We  beg  to  announce  another  photographic  com- 
petition, when  prizes  to  the  amount  of  over 
Eighty  Guineas  will  be  awarded. 

The  subjects  selected  may  he  : Beautiful 
houses  and  country  seats  ; garden  landscapes  ; 
picturesque  trees  ; plants,  hardy  and  tender  ; 
Ferns  ; Roses  ; cut  flowers,  prettily  arranged  ; 
pretty  cottage  gardens  ; our  best  fruits  on  the 
branch  or  branches,  not  in  dishes  ; standard 
vegetables ; good  flower-gardens,  or  any  other 
objects  of  interest  in  a garden. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

* Any  communications  respecting  pLants  or 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illub- 
t rated,  57,  Soidhamplon-stree Strand , London , W.C. 

Names  of  plants. -/.-S'.  A- A Panicum.-— M.H.L 
—Please  send  a leaf,  or  tell  us  something  of  the  habit  of  the 

plant. C.  II.  -A  Phalsanopsis  and  Ooelogyne.  Number 

specimens. T.  A. — 1,  Pleione  maculata  ; 2,  Cffilogyne 

epeciosa. J.  Maxwell.— A good  form  of  Cattleya  aurea. 

T.  Jenkins.— It  is  Cypripedium  amanthum,  the  very 

best  and  brightest  of  the  barbaUun  section. -T.Bucker- 

field.— 1,  Andromeda  species  ; 2,  Giant  Knotweed  (loiy- 
*gonum  cuspidatum)  ; 3.  A variety  of  the  common  Oak. 
Kenlei /. — Mesembryanthemum  species.  Send  in  flower. 

W.  Richardson. — Pyrus  Aria  var.  hybrida. Letter 

without  name.- Berberis  dulcis.  Other  specimen,  Laurus- 
tinus. 

Naming  fruit.— Headers  who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stapes  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  rcind 
greatly  assist  irAts  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  voji  ieties  at  a time , and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  o.re  observed.  Unpaid  parcels  will  be 
refused.  Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenin'}  Illustrated,  37 
S mthainpton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  fruit.— F.  D.—  Apples:  1 and  3,  Not 

recognised  ; 2,  Wellington. IV.  Richardson.  Pears  . 

1 Durondeau  ; 2,  Beurrd  Clairgeau. Lieutenant-Col. 

H.  R.  Farquhar. — Apples  ; 1,  Yorkshire  Beauty  ; 2,  Seek 

no  Further  ; 3,  Mine  de  Menage  ; 4,  Beauty  of  Kent. 

E.  B.  M.  J.— Apples:  1,  Wellington;  2,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin  ; 3,  Not  recognised ; 4,  Sykehouse  Russet ; 5, 

Bedfordshire  Foundling.  B.  if.  Purcell.  Apple 

Emperor  Alexander. C.  B.  C.— Pear  Beurrd  Diet 

Apple,  local  kind,  not  recognised. Bolton. — Apple  Seek 

no  Further.  Pear  Calebasse. II.  M.  C.  P.—  Apples  : 1, 

Northern  Greening  ; 2,  Sykehouse  Russet.  Pear  Fondante 

d’Automne. S.  G. — Apple  not  Uoxs  Orange  Pippin, 

but  Court  Pendu  Plat. 11.  Maxwell  —Apples  : 1,  York- 

shire Beauty  ; 2,  Cellini ; 3,  Lemon  Pippin  ; 4,  Carlisle 

Codlin. R.  B.  Sanders.— Apples  ; 1,  Minchall  Crab  ; 2, 

Cellini ; 3,  Yorkshire  Beautv  ; 4,  King  of  the  Pippins. 

Old  Reader.— Apples  : I,  Mfere  de  Menage,  probably ; 2, 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ; 3,  Cellini ; 4,  Seek  no  Further. 

IP.  Cole. — Apples : 1,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ; 2,  Yellow 

Ingestre  ; 3,  Not  recognised  ; 4,  Northern  Greening. 

R.  A.,  Westlake. — Apples;  1,  Emperor  Alexander;  2, 
Wellington  Pears  ; 3,  Calebasse ; 4,  Napoleon. 


TO  OQRKBSFONDEiNTIS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  wt 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  toe  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

M.  J.  Grange.—  Apply  to  Messrs.  Jackman  & Son, 

Woking,  Surrey. A.  'Bailey.—  Carnations.  The  large 

plant  sent  may  be  a cutting,  it  is  not  a layer.  The  two 

small  plants  are  obviously  seedlings. M.  A Le  Quince. 

—The  soil  sent  is  rather  heavy,  but  we  think  it  would  do 
for  the  Tomatoes.  The  other  material  resembles  the  ash 
from  a blast  furnace.  Not  of  much  value,  we  should  say. 

Catalogues  received..— Chrysanthemums,  Ac. 

Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  Svvanley,  Kent. Plants, 

Seeds,  Vegetable  and  Flower,  Ac.  Messrs.  Daumaun  & 

Co.,  San  Giovanni  a Teducio,  Naples. Roses,  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Conifers,  Ac.  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  & Son, 

York. Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  H.  Woolman,  127 

Muntz-street,  Small-heath,  Birmingham. 


2107.— Vegetable  kitchen  refuse  as 
manure. — This  is  good  manure  when  it  has 
lain  a long  time  to  thoroughly  decay,  and  if  the 
ashes  from  the  house-fires  are  also  thrown  upon 
the  heap,  this  would  further  aid  in  reducing  the 
material  to  a fertile  mould.  It  would  be  fairly 
good  material  to  dig  into  the  ground,  and  would 
be  better  for  heavy  soils  than  for  those  of  a light 
nature.  Wood-ashes  would  be  better  than  coal- 
ashes  ; the  ashes  from  coke,  I think,  might  be 
injurious.  All  the  prunings  from  trees,  hedges, 
&c.,  and  noxious  weeds,  if  burned  up  together 
and  mixed  with  it,  would  he  an  improvement. 
— J.  D.  E. 

2155.— Hyacinthus  belgicus  — This  must,  I should 
think,  be  a mistake— candicans  is  meant,  a very  hardy 
white-flowered  bulb.  These  are  very  often  kept  in  the 
ground  all  winter  ; but  if  the  land  is  wet  and  cold,  I think 
it  is  as  we  llto  lift  them  and  plant  out  again  in  spring— in 
March  or  April.  They  flower  with  the  Gladioli  from 
August  to  September.— E.  H. 


Country  Seats  and  Gardens. — A prize  of 
Twenty  Guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best 
series  of  not  less  than  six  photographs  of  Tudor, 
Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  or  other  old  English 
houses  and  their  gardens,  particularly  showing 
the  beauty  of  the  house  in  relation  to  the  garden. 
Picturesque  old  Farm  and  Manor  houses  will 
not  be  excluded  from  this  competition. 

General  Garden  and  Plant  Photographs. 
—First  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  general 
garden  photographs,  Seven  Guineas.  Second 
prize,  Four  Guineas.  Third  prize,  Three 
Guineas.  This  series  may  include  subjects  from 
any  class,  from  either  outdoor  or  indoor  gardens. 

Flowering  Plants.  — A prize  of  Five 
Guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best  collection  of 
photographs  of  flowering  plants  grown  in  the 
open  air  or  under  glass.  This  series  may  include 
flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Best  Garden  Fruits.— A prize  of  Five 
Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs 
of  any  of  our  good  garden  fruits : Grapes, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c.,or 
hush-fruits,  to  be  shown  on  the  branches,  not  in 
dishes.  No  prize  will  be  awarded  to  photographs 
of  fruits  or  vegetables  crowded  in  dishes. 

Best  Vegetables.  — A prize  of  Three 
Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs 
of  best  garden  vegetables.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  get  full  representations  of  the  best  garden 
vegetables  under  the  old  genuine  names.  We 
do  not  want  to  exclude  real  novelties  when  they 
are  such. 

In  any  of  the  departments,  if  no  collection  of 
sufficient  merit  is  sent  in,  no  prize  will  be 
awarded.  All  competitors  not  winning  a prize 
will  for  each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum 
of  half-a-guinea.  In  order  to  give  all  readers 
ample  time  to  prepare  good  photographs  the 
competition  will  be  kept  open  until  the  last 
Saturday  in  June,  1893. 

What  to  avoid. — Cut  flowers  or  plants  should 
not  be  arranged  in  vases  with  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  the  beautiful  flowers. 
Figures  of  men  or  women,  barrows,  watering- 
pots,  rakes,  hoes,  rollers,  and  other  implements, 
iron  railings,  wires,  or  iron  supports  of  any  Lind, 
also  labels,  especially  those  made  of  zinc  (which 
should  be  removed  when  the  photograph  is  being 
taken),  and  all  like  objects  should  be  omitted 
from  these  photographs.  The  intention  is  to 
show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject  taken,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  well  when  the  photographer  is 
confused  by  other  considerations.  DwarJ  flowers 
are  ineffective  when  taken  directly  from  above. 
The  camera  should  be  brought  lo  w downjor  such. 
All  photographs  should  be  mounted  singly,  and 
not  several  on  a card.  They  should  not  be 
mounted  on  cards  with  black  backs,  and  the 
photographs  should  not  be  less  in  size  than  5 inches 
by  J)  inches.  In  many  of  the  photographs  sent  in 
for  our  last  competition  the  subjects  were  much 
overcrowded.  The  following  are  the  rides  to  be 
observed  by  all  competitors : — 

First. — The  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in  the  posses- 
sion of  either  the  sender  or  others  ; but  the  source  whence 
they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent  theflopy 
light  of  which  is  open  to  questwn.  The,e  u no 
number,  and  no  fee  to  pay.  The  Editor  is  to 


returned,  if  not  successful,  must  inclose  postage  stamps 
of  sufficient  value  for  that  purpose.  ’ 

V iews  of  Cottage  Gardens. — Prizes  amount- 
ing to  Ten  Guineas  for  the  best  sots  of  sketches 
or  photographs  of  beautiful  Cottage  Gardens 
to  he  sent  by  the  31st  of  December,  1892.  The 
object  is  to  get  beautiful  examples  of  Cottage 
Gardens.  The  word  “Cottage”  is  not  used  in 
a narrow  sense  as  the  residence  of  any  one  par- 
ticular class  of  persons,  and  will  not  exclude 
farmhouses  of  a modest  kind,  nor  any  small 
house  to  which  the  name  Cottage  may  he  fairly 
applied.  A “sot”  of  photpgraphs  or  sketches 
must  consist  of  not  less  than  three,  io  the 
senders  of  those  sets  which  contain  the  three 
best  photographs  or  sketches — first  prize,  Iive 
Guineas;  second,  Three  Guineas  ; and  the 
third,  Two  Guineas.  Please  note  that  for 
these  prizes — 

All  parcels  must  be  marked  outside  with  the  words, 
“Cottask  Gardenino  Competition,”  and  be  addressed  to 
“ The  Editor  of  Cottage  Gardeniko,  Messrs.  Cassell  A Co., 
La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C.” __ 


CHINESE  SACRED  LILIES. 

Grand  heavy  bulbs,  3 for  2s. ; 6 for  3a.  9d. ; 12  for  7a.;  all 
carriage  paid. 

WALLACE  & CO., 

ST.  JOHN  STREET,  COLCHESTER. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 6,  set  with  bud, 

U true  to  name,  Is.  3d. ; 12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  la.  3d. : 50 
fronda,  Is-  3d.— TURNER,  Thatto-heatb,  St  Helens. 


p II R Y SAN  i'  M U MS. 

Vj  new  and  best  varieties,  nam 


llUUUPl  JLP-  OH.  w ' 21 — ; 

"DULBS— Amateurs’  Collection.  — 12  Hyacinths, 
D 12  Tulips,  100  Crocus,  12  Double  White  Narcissus,  12 
Ranunculus,  12  Anemones,  12  Datfodils,  6 G'adioius,  2 White 
Lilies,  2 Callas.  Lot,  5s.;  half,  2a.  9d.,  free.— TURNER, 
Thatto-heath,  St.  Helena. . , 

— 25  cuttings  in  25 

named,  la.  3d.,  free  ; 50  pairs,  4b. 
Customer's  selection  Is.  doz  from  Descriptive  List,  free.— 
W WELCH,  Rush  Green  Nursery,  Romford,  Essex. . 

TjARDY  SPRING  FLOWERS.— Wallflowers, 

11  Sweet  Williams.  Canterbury  Bells,  Golden  Pyrethruiu, 
Silene  compacta,  all  Is.  3d.  per  100.  Carnation  Margarita, 
Violet  The  Czir,  Iceland  Poppies,  Perennial  Gaillardias, 
Phloxes,  Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins,  and  Scarlet  G«ums,  all  Is.  doz. 
Dbl  German  Wallflowers  and  Bromptons,  9d.  doz  , free  P.P. 
Price  List  for  stamp.-J.  NORFOLK,  Wilburton,  Ely^Cambs. 


.r  riCo  JL/ioL  un  atiHijp. — u ■ ^ *•  ~ 

■REGAL  and  SHOW  PELARGONIUMS,  best 

l\)  sorts,  good  plants  fr<*n  pota,  3s.  doz  , free.— LEWIS  & 
SON.  Newtown  Nurseries,  Malvern. 

TIE  VON  & CORNWALL  ROOKERY  FERNS, 

U including  Osmunda,  60,  3s. ; 100.  5s. ; extra  large,  100, 
7s.  Osmunda  regalis,  12,  3s. : extra  large,  12,  5s.  Primroses, 
50  Is.  6d. ; 100,  2s.  6d. : extra  large,  100,  4s.,  all  free.— 
BROWN,  Brookader,  Kingskerswell.  Devon. 

PHRYSAN  THE  MUMS. — My  List  of  73  new 

U vars  , my  selection,  from  several  leading  growers,  and 
over  100  exhibition  vars..  poet  free,  purchaser  s selection,  from 
Is  doz.— H.  WOOLMAK,  Small  Hea'h,  Birmingham. 


4 UIA. AJ..  ” vv/qjux.xx.  , — : — — 

AttGE  SNOWDROP  BULBS,  100,  Is.  9d  ; 

J-*  1 000.  13s.  Lent  Daffodil  bulbs.  120,1s.  61.  ; 1 000,10s. 
Wood  Hyacinth  bulbs,  120,  Is.  6d.  ; 1,000,  9s.,  carnage  paid. 

J.  HARRISON,  Fellside.  Kendal.  

Choicest  ROSES  in  cultivation.— Extra 
J strong  dwarfs,  well  grown,  6s.  per  dozen,  25s  per  100. 
Teas  and  Noisettes,  9s.  per  doz-  n,  50s.  per  100.  upecial  terms 
for  large  quan;  ities  on  application.  Catalogues  o 0 varieties. 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  6s.  per  doz.,  4 Js.  per  100.  Apricots, 
9sper  doz.— GEO.  W.  BOOTH  BY,  Louth,  Lines. 


Th^togrVpi? W be  ffcntldon  any  good  paper  that 
shows  the  subjects  clearly  glut  those  on  albumemzed  paper 
are  preferred  for  engraving. 

Second. — The  name  and  address  of  the 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the 
plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
This  is  very  important. 

Third .—AU  communications  relating 
other  than  Cottage  gardens  must  to  the  Editor 

o/Gardenino  Illustrated,  37,  C v 

garden,  London,  W.C.,  and  marked  Cam 

petition.’'  AU  competitors  wishing  their  photograph. 


m E R R YWEATHERS^ 

Apparatus. 

COLD  MEDAL,  HIGHEST  AWARD,  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION.  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  from 
63  LONG  ACRE.  W.C.  : & GREENWICH,  LONDON. 


Registered  Dec.  20,  1888. 
No.  H6140 


The  Perfection 
Slow  Combustion 
Greenhouse 
Boiler. 

Builds  in  front  of 
greenhouse.  Size 
2 ft.  1 in.  by  14  in. 
diam.,  £2  9s.  6d., 
carriage  paid.  Same 
Boiler,  fitted  with 
18  ft.  4 in.  piping, 
and  Expansion  Box, 
patent  Joints,  and 
Smoke  Pipe,  £3  18s. 
Carriage  paid.  Cata- 
logue post  free. 

T)  HORROCKS,  Tyldesley,  MAN  CHESTER. 

-DATENT  SILICATE  MANURE.— Colouring 

± of  fruits.— Dress  your  young  fruit-trees  now,  specially 
Apples,  Peaches,  Cherries,  and  Damsons.  ?%nicate 

Hereford,  Sept.  8th,  1892.  Sir, -I  tried  your  Patent  Silicate 
Manure  on  fruit  of  various  sorts,  chiefly  Apples  an^ 
and  I have  no  doubt  it  hastened  the  maturity  and  also  added 
ereatlvto  the  size  and  colour  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  to  which 
fr^appM  -Yours  truly  (Signed),  J-Wa^ns.’  Prices  in 
sacks  at  works.  IDs  per  cwt.  ; £2  per  i ton  . £3  las.  pe: mo. 
£7  per  ton.— The  Chemical  Works.  Hemel  Hempstead  neris. 


per  ton. — me  meimuti  »»  „ -4- 

GREENHOUSES.  GREENHOUSES. 

Arch 

lnda  ~ndtgd^kncM.r>  The  best ■ makers  in 

th^iTFWC|%yii3rl^?CTs.  Bradford 


W . A. IN  1 ' tv  rp  vv  <V  V . ■ - -j  - — — 

mn  FTfYRlKTS During  the  winter  months 

of  r small  FORCING  HOUSE  offered, 
ied*  <fompIete°-AVy?  ¥.  ' Belvoir-road,  Forest- 
hill,  S.K. 
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THE “SYPHON  11  latent) 

HYGIENIC  CAS-HEATINC 
STOVE. 

No  Fluo  Required.  No 
Smoko  or  Smell.  No  Dirt 
or  Trouble.  No  Danger. 

Invaluable  for  Conserva- 
tories, for  Bedrooms,  for 
Halls,  &c  , &c. 

The  late  Shirley  Hibberd, 
Eflq.  (Editor  of  the  “ Gardeners 
Magazine”),  writing  in  that  joui- 
nal  of  March  4th,  1882,  Rays  : “ The 
Stove  may  be  used  in  a eonaerva- 
tory  any  length  of  time,  the  flame 
that  gives  light  and  heat  being  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  most  delicate 
plants,  without  any  fear  of  the 
Rlightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower.  It 
has  been  under  our  own  observation 
for  a considerable  length  of  time, 
and  has  been  subjected  to  a series 
of  trials  under  our  own  direction, 
and  with  a view  to  discover  its  weak 
as  well  as  its  strong  points.” 
r Of  all  Ironmongers,  Stores,  and 
iiJlil  Gas  Companies,  or  of  the  Patentees 
jm  -S.  CLARK  & CO.,  Syphon  Works, 
w'  Park-street,  Islington,  London,  N. 

SIMPLEX  LEAD 
GLAZING 

For  Riofa,  Skylights,  and 
Horticultural  Work. 

No  Special  Contract  required. 

ZINC,  IRON.  OR 
PUTTY  USED. 

ANY  QUANTITY  SUPPLIED. 

Over  750,000  superficial  feet  in  use 
on  2,000  Structures. 

GROVER  & CO.  (LTD.), 

Engineers,  &c., 

BRITANNIA  WORKS, WHAR 
RD.,  CITY  RD„  LONDON,  N. 

Write  for  Illustrations,  Testimo- 
nials, a/nd  full  particulars 
( sent  post  free). 

C.  HAYWARD  1 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
70  TO  80,  F0XBERRY  ROAD,  BR0CKLEY,  LONDON. 
Also  884,  OLD  KENT  ROAD, 

Adjoining  Old  Kent-road  Station. 


This  is  Hayward’s  No.  1 and  No.  2. 

No  1 Span-roof  and  No.  2 Lean-to  Greenhouses  are  pre- 
pared especially  for  amateurs,  made  of  Best  Re  I Deal, 
thoroughly  seasoned,  complete  with  Ventilators,  Door,  Stages 
for  plants,  Painted  one  coat,  16-oz.  Glass,  all  necessary  Iron- 
work. Delivered  and  packed  free  on  rails  at  the  following 
prioes,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

No.  1 Span-roof. 

7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  IB  0 

SI  ft.  „ B ft.  „ 4 0 0 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 5 0 0 

12  ft.  „ 8 ft.  „ 6 0 0 


No.  2 Lean-to. 

7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  8 

8 ft.  „ 5 ft.  ,,  3 0 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 4 15 

. 12  ft.  „ 8 ft.  ,,  5 10 

For  other  sizes  and  prices  write  for  Illustrated  List  to 


C*  . H A.Y  W ARD 

BROCKLEY,  S.E., 

Or  to  884,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  S.E. 


DARBY’S  STOVES 


jr  o 


eo  pq  A-  ji 

Galvanised  Garden  Arch,  Galvanised  Garden  Arch, 
7 ft.  high  and  4 ft.  wide  and  with  ornamental  twist,  7 ft. 
12  deep,  special,  6s.  Cheap  by  4 ft.  wide  and  12  in.  deep, 
line.  Special  cheap  line,  6s.  Qcl. 

No.  163,  stronger  quality,  each.  No.  318,  stronger 
7s.  each.  quality,  Qs,  3d.  each. 


A j No.  333. 

I In.  mesh  Galvanised  Netting 
Pea  Guard,  4.8.  per  doz.  lengths, 

3 ft.  long  and  0 in.  wide  and  6 in. 
high,  including  two  end  pieces. 

Galvanised  Pea  Hurdle  for  training  Peas  or  fixing  to  walls 
for  creepers,  &c.,  made  in  panels,  Gft.  by  3ft.,  2s.  ea. ; Cft. 
by  4ft.,  3s.  ea.  ; Cft.  by  5ft.,  4s.  ea.  ; 6ft.  by  6ft.,  53.  ea. 

Price  Lists  of  Galvanised  Wire  Netting,  Diamond  Wire 
Trellis,  Flower  Baskets,  Flower  Stands,  Wall  Fittings,  and 
other  Horticultural  Goods,  sent  free  on  application.  Terms  : 
Nett  cash  with  order.  Orders  of  5 0s.  and  upwards  sent  carriage 
paid.— 25.  46.  & 47.  High-st„  New  Oxford-st,,  London,  W.O. 


HEATINC  APPARATUS. 

From  £4  4s.  and  upwards. 


Full  Particulars  and  Local  Agent’s  Address  from 

R.  JENKINS  & CO.,  ROTHERHAM. 


ORCHID  PEAT 

PREPARED,  ready  for  use,  all  fibre,  10s.  per  sack ; 5 for  47s.  6d. 
SELECTED,  in  blocks,  very  fibrous,  8s.  per  sack;  5 for 
37s.  6 cl.  SECOND  QUALITY.  5s.  per  sack  ; 5 for  22s.  6d. 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT  for  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons 
Ferns,  4s.  per  sack ; 5 for  18s. ; and  3s.  per  sack ; 5 for  12s.  6d. 
PEAT-MOULD,  LEAF-MOULD,  and  FIBROUS  LOAM, 
each  28.  6d.  per  sack;  5 for  10s.  PREPARED  POTTING 
COMPOST,  4s.  per  sack ; 5 for  18s.  All  sacks  included. 

Send  Postal  Order  for  Sample  Sack. 

Speoial  terms  to  the  Trade.  For  Price  List  apply  to — 
The  Forester,  Joy  den  Wood,  near  Bexley,  Kent, 


v^WE-S  sc  WSQ . 


IRONFOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


Fitted  with  our  Patent  Duplex  Burners,  impossible  to  smoke 
or  smell.  Splendid  heat.  Catalogues  free. 

249,  PENTONVILLE  ROAD,  LONDON.  N. 

G-REE  NHOUSES. 

Complete  with  Ventila- 
lators,  Irons,  Stagiug, 
Glass,  &c.,  made  in  sec- 
tions Can  be  erected  by 
aDy  handy  man.  7 ft.  by 
5 ft,,  56s. : 9 ft.  by  6 ft., 
£4;  1-2  ft.  by  8 ft.,  £6. 
70-page  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue free. 

APPROVAL. 

WALTON,  MUSKHAM,  NEWARK. 


PLOWER  POTS.— 12  8-in.,  20  6-in.,  60  5-in., 

-C  50  4-lu.,  50  3-in.,  paoked  in  oases  and  sent  to  rail  for  7s.  6d. 
Cash.— H.  GODDARD,  Pottery,  Dennett-road  Feokham. 


For  Greenhouses,  to.  Catalogue  free. 

Jones’  Treatise,  "Heating  by  Hot-water,”  120  pages  and 
50  engravings.  Cloth,  2s. 


BOULTON  & PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH. 


Stand  for 


GARDEN  FERTILISERS. 

GARDEN  FERTILISER  —This  has  been  tried  and  found 
quite  equal  to  any  offered  at  double  money.  12s.  per  cwt. ; 
6s  62.  I cwt. ; 3s.  6d.  J cwt. 

BONE  MEAL,  11s.  per  cwt. : 6s.  } Cwt.  ; 3>.  3d.  \ cwt. 

BONES,  { INCH,  11s.  per  cwt. : 6s  \ cwt. ; 3s.  3d.  J cwt. 

OYsTER  SHELL  MEAL  — This  is  recommended  by  many 
of  the  leading  prize  winners.  Especially  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums. 6s  cwt. ; 3s.  6d.  \ cwt. ; 2s.  J cwt. 

All  carriage  paid.  Cash  with  order. 

J.  HANSON  & SONS,  20,  Henry  Street,  Liverpool. 


Storing  Fruit 

Frame  made  of 
Iron  with  half 
round  wood  trays- 


ANY  SIZE  MADE 
TO  ORDER. 


Size  2 ft.  2 in.  wide. 

1 ft.  6 in.  deep, 
4 ft.  8 in.  high. 

Price  ..  I5s. 


All  orders  amounting  to  ffis.  Carriage  paid  to  the 
principal  Railway-stations  in  England  and  Wales. 
Send  for  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  every 
requisite  for  the  Garden,  Park,  and  Pleasure 
Grounds,  free  on  application. 

BOULTON  & PAUL,  NORWICH. 


GLASS 


Fbkx  o.t  Rail  in  London, 

packages  included. 

15oz  .ion  ft.  21oz.,  100  ft. 
4tha  ..  8s.  6d.  ..  lie.  6d. 

— — — 3rds  . . 9s.  6d.  . . 12s.  6d. 

The  following  is  a List  of  sizes  always  in  stock 
10  by  8,  12  by  9,  12  by  10,  14  by  10,  16  by  12, 18  by  12,  20  by  12, 
13  by  11, 14  by  12, 17  by  13,  20  by  18,  24  by  18,  22  by  16,  24  by  16, 
20  by  15.  „ t J ..  . 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  at  a slight  advance  on  ir.saoore  prices. 
Glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own  warehouse  by  experienced 
men,  therefore  quality  of  glass  and  packing  is  guaranteed. 
All  glass  is  put  on  rail  free  of  cha-ge,  and  guaranteed  to  beta 
sound  condition.  Paint,  4d.  per  lb. ; Putty  Id.  per  lb. 

Please  write  for  prices  for  large  quantities,  when  Bpeclal 
quotation  will  be  sent  by  return  post,  mentioning  this  paper. 

J.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse. 

81,  Moor-lane,  Crlpplegate,  London,  E.C. 


PEARCE  & HEATLEY 

WINTER  CARDENS,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c 

IN  ALL  STYLES. 

FORCING-HOUSE. 

Cash  Prices,  Carriage 

. . 20  by  9 £9  5 0 

'SgrsjpJ  A 30  by  12 16  16  0 

-V  40  by  15 26  0 0 

B 60  by  12 30  15  0 

100  by  15 58  0 0 

Specification.— SEE  CATALOGUE. 
Propagators  from  21s.  Handlights,  Propagating  Glasses,  XC 
GARDEN  LIGHTS— 6ft.  by  4ft.  Garden  Lights,  4s.  6d. 

AMATEURS’  GREENHOUSES  from  £3. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 
US’  BEST  WORK  ONLY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
The  North  London  Horticultural  Works, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 


THE  CHALLENGE 

HOT-AIR  & WATER-HEATING 
APPARATUS. 

Adapted  for  Oil,  Coal,  and  Gas.  Twice  as  effective  as  the 
best  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Consists  of  18  ft.  2£,  21  ft.  2J, 
and  4 ft.  3fc  pipes.  Equal  to  50  ft. 
of  2-in.  hot-water  pipe.  Will 
burn  1 gallon  in  48  hours  only,  or 
4 feet  of  gas  per  hour.  Price 
from  21s.  Send  for  particulars. 
Hundreds  of  unsolicited  Testi- 
monials. 

W.  POORE  & CO., 
Hot-water  Engineers,  139,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C. 


STOVES 

TERRA-COTTA— PORTABLE — FOR  COAL. 

Greenhouses  heated  24 HOURS for  about  ONE .PENNY 
without  atieut  on.  BOBERK  Sf^^ROVED)  PATENT 
PORTABLE  TERRA-COTTA  STO\  Lb  for  COAL  give  pure 
and  ample  heat  with  common  coal,  or  coal  and  coke,  lor 
GREENUOU.'ES,  BEDROOMS,  xc  Pamphlet,  drawings, 
and  au'  henticated  Testimonials  sent-  See  in  use  at  Patentee  s. 
T.  ROBERTS,  34,  Vlctoria-st.,  Westminster. 

GLASS-CHEAP  GLASS! 

IN  STOCK  SIZES. 


inn f . su  fid  fl2  by  10. 18 by  12. 18 by  14, 24 by  14, 
per  100  ft  , 8s.  6d.  I 14  by  12, 20  by  12,  IS  by  16, 24  by  16, 
lls- 16  by  12, 16  by  14, 20  by  16, 24  by  18,  f 
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tZT  TO  OUR  READERS.— /»  ordering  goods 
front  these  Doges,  or  in  making  inquiries,  traders  trill  confer 
a favour  oS  stating  that  the  adiertisement  teas  seen  in 
GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED.  Our  desire  is  to  publish 
the  advertisements  of  trustworthy  houses  only.  The  name  and 
ni dress  of  the  render  of  each  order  should  be  written  Igbiy, 
DAjiy  disappointment  are  oftentimes  due  to  neglect  of  C&s 


I5-o  z 

21-oz.,  ..  ^ io  oy  12,  id  oj  i%  vy 

Paints  and  Varnishes  at  Low  Prices.  Flooring,  5s.  per  square ; 
Matching,  4s. ; 2 by  4,  at  id.  per  foot  run ; 2 by  /,  at  Id. 
Horticultural  Wont  of  all  descriptions.  Ironmongery,  &c. 
Catalogues  Free. 

THE  CHEAP  WOOD  COMPANY, 

72,  Bishopsgate  Stp»eet  Within.  Losdox.  E.C. 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


No.  714. — VOL.  XIV.  Founded  by  W.  Robinson , Author  of  “ The  English  Flower  Garden ."  NOVEMBER  12,  1892. 


Annuals  and  biennials, 

choice 513 

Apparatus,  an  unsatis- 
factory beating  . . 516 
Apple  "Tower  of  Gla- 

mis"  511 

Apple-tree  not  fruiting  511 
Apple-trees  on  a wall  . . 512 
Begonias,  pots  for  . . 516 
Blackberries,  American  5 '2 
“ Brown-scale  ” ..  ..  519 

Calandrinias  ..  ..  513 

Carnations  in  a frame  . . 516 
dataset  tuns  ..  ..  511 

Chrysanthemum  - house, 
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USEFUL  PLANTS  FOR  AUTUMN  AND 
EARLY  WINTER. 

There  is  always  an  expression  of  regret  after 
the  first  frost,  when  the  morning’s  inspection 
shows  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  flowers,  and 
the  time  again  arrives  when  it  is  often  not  an 
easy  matter  to  find  sufficient  bloom  for  replenish- 
ing the  vases.  Indeed,  from  the  present  time 
until  the  early  forced  stuff  is  ready  one  is  apt  to 
run  short,  especially  if  the  first  visitation  of 
frost  is  early  and  severe.  No  one  likes,  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided,  to  freely  cut  Chrysanthe- 
mums that  are  making  the  greenhouse  gay,  and 
although  the  subject  has  been  often  ventilated, 
it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  again  dwell  on  the 
value  of  a nice  batch  of  plants  to  succeed  the 
early-flowering  Pompons  and  Desgrsnge  section 
planted  out  in  such  a position  that  they  can  be 
quickly  and  effectually  protected.  Itis  necessary, 
however,  not  only  to  protect  from  frost,  but 
to  have  them  sheltered  from  strong  gales  of 
wind,  and  for  this  reason  the  plantation  should 
always  be  made  where  there  is  ample  natural 
shelter.  An  abundance  of  bloom  can  also  be 
furnished  by  saving  a few  old  plants  after  cut- 
tings are  taken  and  letting  a stock  of  the 
strongest  shoots  come  away,  growing  them 
along  for  this  special  purpose.  They  can  be  pro- 
tected outside  in  autumn  as  long  as  possible  and 
then  stored  away  for  the  few  weeks  their 
services  are  likely  to  be  required  in  a vinery, 
Peach,  or  orchard  house  from  which  the  fruit  has 
been  taken.  Special  favourites  for  this  purpose 
are  Fleur  de  Marie,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Hiver  Fleuri, 
Bouquet  Fait,  and  Val  d’ Andorra.  Where  a lot 
of  plants  are  in  constant  requisition  for  vases  I 
have  found  a batch  of  Chrysanthemums  struck 
in  May,  when  the  stock  is  cut  back  and  flowered 
in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  come  in  very  handy. 
They  can  be  had  in  variety  for  some  three 
months,  and  with  liberal  feeding  the  foliage  can 
be  preserved  intact  and  some  very  nice  blooms 
secured.  I can  also  thoroughly  recommend 
some  of  the  Starworts  for  a similar  purpose  ; 
they  flower  well  in  small  pots  and  give  colours 
hardly  obtainable  in  Chrysanthemums.  A 
pleasing  combination  for  an  indoor  group  is 
secured  by  a few  Palms  and  the  colour  sup- 
plied by  Mme.  Desgrange  Chrysanthemum  and 
Aster  formosissimus.  What  a lovely  shade  of 
colour  we  have  in  this  Aster  ! The  White 
and  Yellow  Marguerites  are  also  useful  for 
this  season.  It  is  a good  plan  to  put  out  a 
dozen  or  two  of  these  in  spring  in  some  rather 
stiff  soil  where  the  growth  made  is  likely  to  be 
firm  and  compact,  and  after  running  the  spade 
round  them  twice  late  in  the  summer,  pot  up 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  place  under 
a north  wall  for  a week  or  ten  days,  giving 
liberal  supplies  of  water  to  keep  flower  and 
foliage  intact.  It  is  wonderful  what  aquantity  of 
bloom  can  be  taken  at  intervals  through  the 
winter  from  plants  thus  lifted.  The  larger- 
foliaged  varieties  are  unfortunately  very  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  the  leaf-boring  maggot,  and  I 
have  been  sorry  to  see  in  more  than  one  place 
large  quantities  grown  for  market  completely 
destroyed  by  the  pest.  Fit  companions  to  the 
ight  foliage  and  graceful  flowers  of  the  Mar- 
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guerites  will  be  found  in  a batch  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums. Plants  of  these  specially  prepared  for 
winter  blooming  are  not  yet  flowering  in  any 
great  profusion,  and  to  meet  the  want  for  the 
time  any  that  have  been  used  out-of-doors  during 
the  summer  in  stands,  porches,  verandahs,  or 
similarsituationscan  be  picked  over,  top-dressed, 
and  introduced  into  a little  warmth.  Such  varie- 
ties as  Raspail  and  Guillon  Mangilli  with  some 
nice  spikes  of  flower  make  a bright  and  cheerful 
change  for  vases  and  stand  a considerable  time. 
Solanums  play  a useful  part  in  the  winter 
decoration  of  the  cool  greenhouse,  and  they  are 
this  year  splendidly  berried.  They  are,  unfor- 
tunately, of  very  little  service  as  house  plants, 
not  to  be  compared  for  this  purpose  with  the 
varieties  of  Pernettya  mucronata,  which  stand 
well.  From  the  open  ground  also  are  potted  up 
Bouvardia  Humboldti  corymbiflora  and  Eupa- 
toriumageratoides  two  useful  things  for  autumn 
and  early  winter  flowering.  In  the  house 
devoted  to  soft-wooded  winter-flowering  subjects 
are  a few  plants  of  Tropaeolum  Ball  of  Fire, 
which  I find  very  serviceable.  They  are  trans- 
ferred from  small  pots  to  pans  some  time  during 
the  summer,  and  are  potted  in  rather  a stiff 
compost.  The  growth  made  is  short  and  stocky 
and  yet  very  vigorous,  and  a great  quantity  of 
cut  bloom  is  obtained.  E. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  GROUPS. 
These,  as  seen  at  the  autumn  exhibitions,  when 
well  arranged  and  with  good  taste,  being  also 
finished  off  around  the  sides  and  fronts,  so  that 
the  pots  are  not  seen,  are  considerable  additions 
to  any  show.  In  the  arrangements  some  exhi- 
bitors aim  at  obtaining  as  dwarf  plants  as  pos- 
sible. For  the  front  and  outer  parts  of  a group 
these  are  decidedly  effective,  but  then  frequently 
the  same  person  will  also  keep  the  back  propor- 
tionately low.  This  need  not  by  any  means  be 
the  case.  What  is  really  wanted  to  give  the 
best  effect  in  a limited  space  is  plants  of  the 
tallest  varieties  at  the  back,  such  as  Mme.  C. 
Audiguier.  Thunberg,  Boule  d’Or,  or  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey — in  fact,  any  well-known 
tall  kinds.  If  these  do  not  happen  to  be  tall 
enough,  then  raise  them  to  the  required 
height.  My  point  in  recommending  the  very 
tallest  plants  obtainable  for  the  background  is 
to  provide  more  space,  whereby  a larger  num- 
ber of  plants  can  be  grouped  together  without 
overcrowding.  Take,  for  instance,  a group  of 
100  square  feet,  which  at  a guess  would  be 
about  15  feet  across  the  back  by  7 feet  6 inches 
deep,  allowing  for  the  loss  in  striking  the  semi- 
circle. In  such  an  instance  12  feet  would  not 
be  any  too  tall ; room  is  thus  provided  for  a 
larger  number  of  plants  with  greater  diversity 
in  the  building  up  of  the  group.  Of  course  all 
of  these  tall  plants  should  have  their  flowers 
inclining  forward,  not  standing  erect,  as  they 
are  sometimes  seen,  with  a consequent  loss  of 
effect  and  an  undesirable  gain  in  a stiff  and  formal 
appearance.  Another  decided  gain  in  having 
A tale  background  is  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  breaking  up  the  formal  outline  to 
which  so  many  growers  seem  chained  beyond  any 


hope  of  breaking  loose.  By  having  a lew  decided 
colours  here  and  there  standing  above  the  rest 
the  appearance  of  the  group  is  much  improved. 
Now  and  then  this  is  done,  and  that  with  a pleas- 
ing effect  as  a whole.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
not  provided  with  a tall  background  to  work 
upon,  the  ultimate  result  is  more  often  than 
not  a close-packed  appearance,  simply  because 
more  plants  are  at  command  than  there  is  room 
for,  yet  the  prevalent  desire  is  to  use  as  many 
as  possible.  Take  the  back  of  such  a group  as 
about  6 feet  in  height  and  2 feet  in  front,  then 
measure  to  the  top  of  the  lowest  flowers  at  the 
front,  and  contrast  this  with  the  space  pro- 
vided if  it  were  12  feet  at  the  back  and  the 
same  at  the  front.  The  superficial  space  thus 
provided  will  be  astonishing.  The  gain  is 
obvious  at  a glance,  allowing  for  a larger 
number  of  plants,  yet  they  need  not  be  nearly 
so  much  crowded.  In  the  choice  of  colours 
there  is  oftentimes  a lack  of  discrimination  ; 
too  many  colours  are  more  often  than  not 
employed,  giving  a mixed  medley  appearance. 
Intermixing  the  colours  is  oftentimes  done, 
causing  a loss  of  effect.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  sorts  as  examples,  and  which  if  grouped 
a few  together  give  a distinctive  feature,  viz.  : 
Sunflower,  Mme.  C.  Audiguier,  Stanstead  White, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Source  d Or,  Avalanche,  Mme. 
Lacroix,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Val  d’Andorie, 
Viviand  Morel,  Thunberg,  and  Mons.  Freeman 
from  amongst  the  Japanese.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  decided  colours  among  the  incurved 
and  reflexed  varieties,  not  forgetting  a few  at 
least  of  the  Anemone- flowered.  These  latter 
when  in  good  form  give  weight  to  any  group,  so 
do  the  incurved,  but  the  Japanese,  by  reason  of 
their  effectiveness,  should  predominate.  The 
finishing  off  at  the  sides  is  oftentimes  sadly 
deficient.  More  than  once  at  a show  I have 
seen  a group  with  a plant  here  and  there  in 
the  front  stuck  upon  a pot,  quite  out  of  all 
character  and  reason.  If  Ferns  and  Palms  are 
not  allowed  as  a finish  (the  former  should  always 
be  allowed),  then  endeavour  to  hide  the  pots  in 
some  way,  fresh  green  Moss  being  about  the 
best  thing  to  employ,  and  of  which  one  sackful 
would  go  a long  way.  J • 


2159.  —Treatment  of  Liliums.  —To  have 
good  results  with  these  bulbs  they  must  be 
potted  every  year.  They  should  now  have  dried 
off,  and  be  in  condition  for  potting.  They  should 
be  shaken  out,  the  old  stem  removed,  being  care- 
ful not  to  injure  the  fleshy  roots  at  the  bottom. 
The  soil  used  should  compose  of  one  part  good 
fibrous  loam,  not  sifted,  and  some  rotten  stable- 
manure  and  rough  sand.  The  pot  should  be 
well  drained,  and  about  an  inch  of  soil  next  to 
the  crocks  ; then  place  the  bulb  carefully  on, 
and  cover  with  a layer  of  soil,  leaving  room  for 
top-dressing  the  shoots  when  growing.  Then 
they  can  be  placed  in  a shed  or  under  the  stage 
of  a cool  greenhouse  until  they  shoot,  giving 
very  little  water,  but  to  be  kept  free  from  frost. 
—A.  A.  M. 

2107.— Vegetable  kitchen  refuse  as  manure. 

— The  refuse  named  is  nasty,  sour  stuff,  and  will  do  the 
ground  more  harm  than  good.  Use  as  much  ashes  a9  you 
like,  but  either  bury  the  kitchen  stuff  (with  seme  lime 
thrown  over  it)  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  or  eke  burn 
it  off  right  away. — B.  O.  R. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

A night  temperature  of  50  degs.  need  not  be  exceeded 
now.  Flowers  will  last  longer  in  a fairly  dry  atmosphere 
than  where  much  moisture  is  used.  On  bright  mornings, 
if  there  is  no  frost,  open  the  top  lights  early  to  let  out  the 
damn  accumulations  of  the  night,  and  any  watering 
required  should  be  done  early  in  the  day,  so  that  the  damp 
created  may  pass  out  at  the  open  lights,  and  the  atmos- 
phere within  the  house  may  have  resumed  its  normal 
buoyant  condition  before  night.  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink  will 
flower  freely  in  pots.  My  stock  has  been  potted  up  some 
time,  but  strong  plants  lifted  from  the  beds  may  still  be 
potted  up  for  blooming  early  in  spring.  The  cuttings 
should  be  rooted  early.  I strike  the  batch  for  forcing  in 
March,  and  take  them  from  the  plants  which  are  just 
coming  into  bloom.  They  strike  freely  in  very  sandy  sail, 
kept  in  a damp  condition  in  heat.  When  well  rooted  they 
are  planted  out  in  a prepared  bed  to  get  strong,  an  i are 
lifted  and  placed  in  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots  in  October,  and 
when  established  are  moved  indoors,  and  are  placed  in 
heat  in  January  and  February.  Tree-Carnations  may,  so 
far  a9  regards  propagation  and  summer  management, 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  plants  grown  in  beds 
during  summer  are  stronger  and  more  robust  than  when 
kept  in  pots.  Tree  Carnations  just  coming  into  bloom 
must  have  a light  position  in  a house  where  the  tempera- 
ture remains  about  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  at  night.  The 
foliage  of  Oranges  and  Camellias  now  that  the  syringe 
cannot  be  used  much  must  be  kept  clean  with  the  sponge. 
Oranges  especially  will  need  some  looking  after.  The 
plants  which  have  passed  the  summer  in  the  open  air 
will  under  the  influence  of  genial  warmth  soon  show 
flowers.  Oranges  are  not  difficult  to  keep  in  health  if  the 
pots  or  tubs  are  well  drained,  and  the  plants  in  winter  are 
not  overwatered.  Tne  best  compost  for  Oranges  is  turfy 
loam,  mixed  with  a little  old  manure  that  has  bee  - well 
dried  in  the  sunshine  before  using  ; a few  \ inch  bones 
will  be  useful.  When  Oranges  are  large  they  will  not 
require  repotting  or  retubbing  often,  though  tr-p-dressings 
may  be  occasionally  given  ; but  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  collar  of  the  trees  he  buried.  This  must  be 
especially  guarded  against  in  planting  out  in  the  borders 
where  the  soil  may  possibly  settle,  and  the  collars  sunk 
below  the  surface.  When  this  happens  the  plants  must  be 
lifted,  and  the  borders  made  up  beneath  the  plants. 

Stove. 

Tnose  who  can  afford  only  one  house  for  plant  growing 
will  find  a considerable  advantage  in  having  a division 
across  the  middle,  and  the  heating  arrangements  so  carried 
out  that  one  end  can  be  kept  about  60  degs  at  night.  Tt  e 
warm  end  will  in  winter  be  found  more  enjoyable 
and  more  useful  than  the  part  which  is  cooler. 
Besides,  it  is  so  convenient  at  this  season  to  have 
the  means  of  pushing  on  a few  Roman  Hyacinths,  Tube- 
roses, and  other  plants  which  require  more  heat  than  a 
greenhouse  to  open  their  blossoms,  though  when  op.ui  they 
will  do  very  well  in  the  cooler  structure.  Poinsettias  and 
other  winter-blooming  subjects  will  now  be  expanding 
their  heads  or  clusters  of  scarlet  bracts.  These  are  always 
finer  when  helped  forward  in  a brisk  temperature.  There 
are  still  a few  flowers  on  Allamandas  and  Dipladenias,  but 
as  soon  as  flowering  ceases  gradually  withhold  water  to 
ripen  the  wood  ; this  maturing  process  is  always  necessary 
to  this  class  of  plants  in  order  to  ensure  a good  crop  of 
blossoms  next  ) ear.  Night  temperature  now,  60  degs.  to 
05  degs.,  with  humidity  enough  to  keep  the  atmosphere  in 
a genial  condition.  The  moisture  used  will,  of  course, 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  amount  of  artificial  heat  in 
the  house.  Whenever  the  pipes  are  hotter  than  usual 
more  water  should  be  used. 

Forcing  house. 

Arum  Lilies  to  produce  flowers  for  Christmas  may,  if 
plants  are  9trong,  be  now  introduced.  Other  plants,  such 
as  Staphylea  colchica,  Tea  Roses,  White  Indian  Azaleas, 
and  the  Japanese  Azalea  mollis,  if  well  established  in  pots, 
may  be  brought  on  in  heat  now.  Bulbs  of  all  kinds  which 
are  well  established  in  pots  will  soon  throw  up  their  blos- 
soms under  the  influence  of  heat.  Lily  of  the  Valley  if 
required  for  producing  flowers  only  may  be  planted  in 
boxes,  or  the  crowns  set  out  an  inch  or  so  apart  in  the  hot- 
bed, and  covered  with  Moss,  as  they  9tart  away  so  much 
sooner  and  stronger  when  kept  in  the  dark.  Solomon's 
Seal  is  a very  useful  forcing  subject.  Strong  roots  potted 
now  and  brought  on  gently  will  be  useful  after  Chri9tma9. 

Cold  Frames. 

Tender  things  will  soon  have  to  he  taken  to  the  green- 
house or  wherever  there  is  room ; if  anything  tender 
must  he  kept  in  cold-frames,  the  sides  and  ends  must  be 
surrounded  with  long  litter  and  straw  mats,  or  some  other 
equally  serviceable  coverings  must  he  always  in  readiness 
to  place  over  the  glass  when  severe  frost  come9,  and  it  is 
important  that  the  covers  should  be  long  enough  to  reach 
over  the  sides  of  the  linings  of  litter,  90  as  to  prevent  the 
cold  entering  where  the  two  meet.  Very  little  water  will 
be  required  by  tender  plants  in  unheated  pits  now.  I 
would  rather  have  plants  overdry  than  run  risks  in  the 
opposite  direotion.  Cutting9  of  Calceolarias  may  yet  he 
taken  if  uninjured  by  fro9t.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for 
them  to  root  and  make  strong  plants.  Violets  will  now  be 
flowering  freely.  Ventilate  freely,  and  stir  the  soil  occa- 
sionally among  the  plants. 

Hardy  Ferns  and  Alpines  in  Pots. 

These  should  now  he  plunged  in  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
in  cold  pits  or  frames.  Very  little  water  will  he  required 
during  the  winter  ; hut  a very  free  ventilation  is  necessary, 
even  to  the  extent  of  drawing  off  the  lights  in  mild 
weather. 

Window  Gardening. 

Do  not  leave  tender  plants  close  to  the  glass  indoors  on 
frosty  nights  ; remove  them  to  a distance  from  the  win- 
dows, where  for  some  time  to  come  they  will  he  quite  safe. 
Where  ga9  is  the  only  means  of  light,  as  far  as  possible 
flowering  plants,  at  any  rate,  should  be  taken  to  another 
room  as  soon  as  the  gas  is  lighted.  The  beat  plant  to  grow 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  ” may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  iivdicated  xoith  equally  good 

results. 


in  a gas-lighted  room  is  the  Parlour  Palm  (Aspidistra 
lurid  a).  Palms  in  variety  are  also  gas  resisting.  The 

India-rubber  is  not  quite  so  well  able  to  resist  its  influence. 
Cacti  and  Aloes  are  not  so  much  injured  by  gas  as  are 
other  things.  A collection  of  Cacti  would  be  very  interest- 
ing, and  are  not  much  trouble  to  keep  in  condition.  A 
good  use  can  he  made  of  Chrysanthemums  for  standing  in 
the  hall  and  on  the  staircase  where  there  is  room.  Outside 
the  windows  there  is  not  much  to  do  now  that  the  window- 
boxes  are,  or  should  be,  planted  with  bulbs  or  hardy  things, 
including  a few  shrubs  for  the  winter. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Take  up  Dahlias  Dry  in  an  airy  building,  such  as  a 
vinery  or  Peach-house,  and  then  store  in  some  dry,  frost- 
proof place,  where  the  crowns  will  not  be  excited  into  pre- 
mature growth  nor  suffer  from  damp.  Gladioli  also 
should  he  lifted  at  the  proper  season,  and  the  ripening 
finished  in  some  dry,  airy  place,  and  then  be  packed  away 
in  drawers  or  bags  where  the  frost  cannot  reach  them.  It 
is  getting  late  for  planting  bulb9,  especially  those  which 
flower  early.  Even  Tulips  will  be  better  in  the  ground 
now.  The  only  bulbs  which  may  be  held  over  sometimes 
with  advantage  are  Ranunculi,  Anemones,  and  Hyacinthus 
candicans.  Those  who  are  moving  Alstroemerias  will  not 
forget  to  plant  deep  enough  ; G inches  of  covering  will  not 
be  too  much.  Rosea  will  go  in  well  no  .v  where  the  beds 
have  been  previously  well  prepared.  For  Teas  especially  the 
drainage  must  be  free  and  the  soil  rather  lighter  in 
character  than  i9  required  for  other  Roses.  The  summer 
bloomers,  the  Provence,  Moss,  and  others  which  flower 
only  in  summer,  require  rich  soil,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
make  fairly  strong  growth.  # The  Pol}antha  Roses  are 
charming  in  a mas3.  Among  hardy  plants  which  make 
pretty  and  striking  groups  on  the  lawn,  or  in  retired  spots 
in  the  marginsof  Gras9,  are  Tritomas,  Anemones,  autumn- 
flowering white  and  red,  Funkia  grandiflora,  Fuchsia 
Riccartoni,  and  others.  Turf  is  in  good  order  for  relating 
now.  A free  U9e  of  the  heavy  roller  will  nuke  all  firm, 
and  the  Grass  will  scarcely  feel  the  moving.  In  altering 
levels  see  that  all  the  good  soil  has  not  been  taken  from 
an)’  spot  on  which  Grass  is  to  he  laid.  Tree  planting  may 
be  done  now. 

Fruit  Garden. 

This  is  a good  season  to  make  new  plantations  of  Rasp- 
berries. As  regards  varieties,  some  of  the  new  varieties 
bear  larger  fruits  than  the  old  sorts.  Superlative  and  the 
Hornet  are  large  fruited,  vigorous-growing  kiods.  The 
land  for  Rispberrie9  should  be  well  prepared,  as  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the}*  will  ocjnpy  the  land  some 
years.  Frequently,  I think,  they  are  b ft  on  the  ground 
too  long,  though  in  some  instances  this  wearing  out  can  be 
checked  by  judicious  manuring.  Raspberries  will  do  no 
good  on  poor,  badly  cultivated  laud.  Prepare  the  land  well 
in  the  first  instance,  and  keep  up  its  condition  afterwards 
by  liberal  top-dres9ing«>.  Tnere  is  at  the  present  moment 
some  enquiry  after  Blackberries,  and  I feel  sure  more 
attention  will  be  given  to  their  culture  in  the  future. 
Plant  in  a sunny  position,  and  erect  some  kind  of  rough 
trellis  to  train  to.  See  that  the  inside  borders  of  Peach- 
houses  are  not  too  dry.  Very  often  a little  neglect  creeps 
in  after  the  fruits  are  all  gathered.  Years  ago  the  lights 
were  taken  off  and  the  trees  exposed  ; but  modern  houses 
and  requirements  have  rendered  this  impossible.  All  the 
more  necessary  is  it,  therefore,  that  the  herders  should  be 
kept  healthily  moist.  Grapes  hanging  on  the  Vines  will 
require  watchfulness  now ; the  least  drop  of  water  in  a 
hunch  of  Grapes  will  soon  cause  decay  to  set  in,  and  the 
bunch  ruined  in  a few  hours  if  the  injured  berry  is  not 
promptly  removed.  Pot- Vines  ere  this  have  been  pruned 
and  top-dressed  with  old  turf  and  manure,  a little  artificial 
also  being  mixed  with  it.  I am  convinced  in  the  future 
more  will  be  done  with  artificial  stimulants  in  fruit  culture. 
They  do  not  clog  up  the  soil,  and  they  can  be  given  in  the 
right  proportion.  Get  the  potted  Strawberries  under 
cover.  Plunge  the  pots  if  possible  in  ashes  or  tree-leaves, 
and  shelter  with  old  lights.  They  should  be  sorted,  and 
the  plants  having  the  strongest,  plumpest  crowns  tet  apart 
for  early  forcing. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Life  Iloiseradish  and  lay  it  in  under  a north  wall  to  he 
ready  when  wanted.  Make  new  plantation  of  ihe  second 
sized  root9  in  rows,  making  the  holes  with  a crow-bar, 
dropping  the  set  in,  which  should  he  several  inches  long, 
with  the  crowm  attached,  and  then  fill  in  the  hole  with 
rich  compost,  if  available.  Horseradish,  like  everything 
else,  pays  for  liberal  treatment.  Lift  Seakale  intended 
for  forcing  in  Mnshroom-house  or  pit,  and  lay  it  in  thickly 
in  some  cool,  shady  position.  This  will  help  to  rest  the 
crovvn9  and  prepare  them  for  the  application  of  heat  by- 
and-bye.  If  cold  weather  9ets  in  throw  a forkful  of  litter 
over  them,  and  then  they  will  he  ready  for  taking  into  the 
forcing-pic  at  a moment’s  notice,  if  required.  Rhubarb 
may  he  started  any  time  now’,  commencing  with  the  early 
kinds,  such  as  Paragon  and  Linnaeus.  A row’  or  two  of 
early  Pea9  may  be  planted  on  the  w*arm  border  on  the 
chance  of  the  crop  passing  through  the  winter  safely. 
There  will  not  be  much  loss  if  they  fail,  and  if  the  situation 
is  a warm  one  there  is  always  the  chance  of  them  turning 
out  fairly  well.  Those  who  have  a cool-house  to  spare, 
where  the  frost  can  just  he  kept  out,  might  start  a lot  of 
Peas  in  pots.  Under  favourable  conditions  success  is  more 
assured.  Do  not  sow*  too  thickly,  and  use  fresh,  sweet, 
friable  soil.  As  soon  as  the  Peas  show  above  the  soil  keep 
in  a light  position  near  the  glass.  Very  little  fire  will 
suffice,  as  Peas  will  not  bear  a forcing  temperature,  and  it 
would  noc  pay  if  they  would.  Full-grown  Lettuces  and 
Endives  are  not  safe  now  without  protection.  The  best 
protectors  are  glass  and  straw’  covers.  The  latter  might 
be  made  in  bad  weather  when  there  i9  leisure.  Mint  and 
Tarragon  may  he  lifted  for  forcing  now.  Shallots  and 
Garlic  may  be  planted  if  the  land  is  in  suitable  condition  ; 
but  I do  not  think  there  is  much  gained  by  planting 
before  February  or  March.  Take  up  full  grown  Turnips 
and  place  the  bulbs  in  trenches,  leaving  the  top9  sticking 
out.  Under  such  conditions  they  will  be  safe  from  frost. 
The  hardiest  Turnip  i9  the  Black  Stone.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

The  great  value,  as  decorative  subjects,  of  berry-bearing 
shrubs  and  plants  in  the  town,  or  indeed  any  garden,  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  Their  season  of  effectiveness  is 
chiefly  the  late  autumn  and  winter,  when  there  is  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  flowering  plants  out-of-doors  to 
gladden  the  eye.  The  familiar  and  festive  Holly  will  grow 


more  or  less  freely  almost  anywhere,  and  the  green -leaved 
hybrid  forma  are  really  good  town  plants,  but  in  a down- 
right smoky  atmosphere  they  produce  few  or  no  berries, 
and  are  thus  useless  except  as  evergreens.  One  of  the 
very  be9t  of  berry-bearing  shrubs  for  town  gardens  is  the 
Aucuba,  of  which  even  the  more  common  variegated  form 
becomes  very  prettily  laden  with  bright-red  berries  at  this 
season  if  a male  plant  is  placed  here  and  there  among  the 
others.  The  normal  or  plain  green-leaved  variety  is  much 
more  rare,  but  it  “ berries  ” much  more  freely,  and  in  a 
smaller  state  than  the  other,  and  having  comparatively 
small  green  leaves,  and  a very  compact  and  bushy  habit, 
is  quite  distinct,  and  ought  to  be  more  generally  met  with. 
The  Skimmias  also  form  a class  of  nice  evergreen  berry - 
bearing  shrub3  which  succeed  well  in  suburban  localities  if 
not  exactly  in  a large  town.  Exceedingly  useful  in  almost  any 
neighbourhood  are  the  Fiery  Thorn  (Crataegus  Pyracanfha), 
and  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  and  C.  Simondsi,  the  two 
former  requiring  the  support  of  a wall,  while  the  hat  has 
more  of  the  shrubby  habit.  The  Mezereon  (Daphne 
Mezereum)  is  another  plant  that  thrives  well  in  towns,  and, 
though  deciduous,  its  pretty  rosy-lilac  blossoms  in  the 
spring  and  masses  of  bright-orange  or  coral-red  berries 
during  the  autumn  render  it  worthy  of  a place  in  every 
garden.  The  Snowherry-bush  (Symphoricarpus)  grows 
everywhere  ; indeed,  it  is  often  liable  to  degenerate  into  a 
w eed,  and  often  fruits  freely  also,  hut  it  is  not  what  might 
be  termed  a choice  shrub.  Berberis  Aquifolium,  of  which 
there  are  many  more  or  le89  varied  forms  in  cultivation,  is 
a splendid  town  9hrub,  and  the  foliage  as  well  as  the  rich 
purple  berries  are  very  attractive  in  the  autumn.  Nearer 
the  open  countr}*  may  be  growm  the  beautiful  Rosa  rugosa, 
elegant  in  leaf,  flower,  or  fruit,  with  a few  other  species  of 
this  as  well  as  of  the  Thorn  family  with  great  advantage. 
The  Pernettyas  are  among  the  most  charming  of  all  berry- 
bearing plant*,  and  vary  greatly  in  colour,  but,  belonging 
to  the  Heath  tribe,  they  do  not  thrive  in  a smoky  atmos- 
phere, though  they  may  he  purchased  in  pots  for  the 
decoration  of  window-boxes,  and  will  last  some  lime.  The 
pretty  Winter  Cherrj*  (Physalis),  with  its  curiom  lantern- 
like  scarlet  pods,  i9  very  effective,  and  grows  freely  in  even 
the  inner  suburbs  of  London.  An}’  of  the  above  may  he 
planted  at  once,  hut  in  very  smoky  places  the  spring  is  the 
better  time.  B.  C U. 


THE  COMING  WEEKS  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  November 
12  th  to  or  ember  1 9th. 

Planted  a long  border  with  Roses,  chiefly  to  produce 
blooms  for  cutting.  The  back  of  the  border  is  planted 
with  dwarf  srandards  and  the  front  with  dwarfs,  partly  on 
the  Brier  and  partly  on  the  Manetti.  The  ground  has  been 
well  prepared,  and  is  in  capital  order.  There  are  about  fifty 
varieties,  selected  chiefly  for  vigour  of  constitution,  as  I 
want  them  to  last.  Many  of  the  plants  have  budded  at 
home,  and  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  include  a few  Teas 
of  the  hardiest  varieties.  A few  of  the  longest  shoots  were 
shortened  just  to  relieve  the  roots  a little,  and  a mu  ch  of 
rather  long  manure  was  placed  on  the  surface.  Rearranged 
Pear  and  Plum-trees  on  an  east  wall.  Several  of  the  trees 
were  rather  crowded,  and  by  removing  one  to  a fresii  site 
and  opening  the  others  out  an  improvement  has  been 
made.  Several  Pear-trees  have  the  branches  rather 
crowded  ; these  will  be  retrained,  and  a couple  of  branches 
on  each  side  taken  out,  so  that  those  left  when  opened  out 
will  be  about  10  inches  apart.  This  will  be  quite  near 
enough  to  each  other  to  permit  of  the  foliage  having 
space  to  de/elop.  Took  up  a bed  of  Veitch’s  Autumn 
Broccoli  just  beginning  to  turn  in,  and  planted  thickly 
togeiher  in  a dry  border,  where  protection  can  easily  he 
given  in  the  event  of  frost.  A few  of  the  bottom  leases 
were  removed  to  allow  of  the  plants  going  closer  together. 
As  the  hearts  are  all  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  whorl  of 
leaves,  they  will  continue  to  grow  till  large  enough  for 
use.  Planted  autumn-sown  Cauliflowers  in  frames  in  a bed 
of  loam  about  8 inches  deep.  A few  of  the  strongest  plants 
have  been  planted  under  handligbts.  Soot  has  been  freely 
dusted  among  them  to  keep  off  slugs.  I am  very  partial 
to  the  U9e  of  soot  at  this  season  among  young  plants,  such 
as  Lettuces,  Cabbages,  &c.  Tomatoes  planted  in  winter 
houses  are  now  blossoming  freely.  A night  temperature 
of  55  degs.  to  GO  deg9.  is  kept  up,  and  the  pipes  are  kept 
warm  during  the  day,  so  that  air  can  be  given  freely  to  keep 
the  blossoms  strong.  Artificial  heat  is  maintained  regu- 
larly in  the  conservatory  now  in  order  that  the  house  may 
he  efficiently  ventilated  to  suitthe  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
and  keep  them  in  condition  a9  long  as  possible.  Luculia 
gratissima  on  wall  will  soon  be  a special  feature.  Liquid- 
manure  is  given  freely,  also  to  Camellias,  several  of  which 
are  just  showing  colour.  A large  group  of  Primula 
obconica  with  an  edging  of  small  Ferns  is  now  very  con- 
spicuous. This  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  grow  for 
winter  blooming,  either  by  seeds  or  from  division.  It  is  a pity 
there  is  a flaw  in  its  reputation,  which  I suppose  mu3t 
have  some  foundation,  though  I have  never  seen  any  bad 
effect  from  contact  with  it.  Looked  over  Cucumbers  in  a 
house  to  pinch  back  growing  shoots  and  tie  in  joung  wood. 
A knife  i9  not  used  now  ; pinching  out  the  points  is  ample 
pruning  now  if  taken  iu  time.  Weak  liquid-manure  is 
given  when  the  plants  require  water.  The  plants  are  not 
syringed,  hut  atmospheric  moisture  is  supplied  by  damp- 
ing the  floors.  The  kind  I am  growing  is  Lockie's  Perfec- 
tion. It  i9  not  quite  so  large  as  Telegraph,  but  is  of  a better 
shape,  having  less  handle,  and  hears  even  more  freely  than 
that  esteemed  variety.  Sowed  a few  more  Cucumber- 
seeds  to  have  plants  ready  for  any  emergency,  as  well  as 
to  fill  another  house  immediately  after  Christmas.  Planted 
a plot  of  ground  with  Bush  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock  in 
about  a dozen  of  the  best  varieties,  including  several  new 
kinds  for  trial.  They  are  planted  6 ft.  apart,  and  the  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  spring  flowers  or  picking,  will 
be  given  up  to  the  trees.  Planted  several  beds  of  Tulips, 
and  finished  planting  other  hardy  bulbs.  Some  Ranunculi 
and  Anemones  will  be  left  till  February.  Watered  inside 
bordersof  late  Peach  house  from  which  all  the  fruits  have  now 
been  gathered.  The  borders,  even  when  mulched,  generally 
get  too  dry  whilst  the  late  fruits  are  ripening.  looked 
over  late  vinery  to  remove  damaged  berries  and  pick  off 
dead  leaves,  it  is  important  now  that  no  decaying  matter 
should  be  left  in  the  house.  Care  is  used  that  no  dust  is 
made,  as  it  settles  on  the  berries  and  spoils  their  appear- 
ance. A little  w armth  is  kept  in  the  pipes,  ju9t  enough  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  buoyant  and  permit  of  a little  air 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


fill 


being  given.  The  house  was  pain  Led  outside  in  Septem- 
ber, so  there  is  little  or  no  drip.  The  house  in  whioh 
Grapes  are  to  be  kept  must  he  in  a good  state  of  repair. 
Moved  Mignonette  from  cold  pit  to  shelves  in  greenhouse. 
Bedding-plants  have  also  been  taken  from  cold  structure 
to  a house  where  fire-heat  can  be  used  if  necessary.  Re- 
arranged Fern-house,  and  sponged  Lapagerias  growing  on 
hack  wall  and  on  roof,  and  on  which  a few  green  flies  had 
appeared.  It  is  not  safe  to  smoke  with  Tobacco  where 
Maiden-hair  and  other  delicate  Ferns  are  growing. 


FRUIT. 

APPLE  “TOWER  OF  GLAMIS.” 

This  variety  (here  figured)  is  much  grown  in 
Scotland  and  also  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  and  its  cultivation  might  well  extend 
further  south.  In  shape  it  is  conical,  rather 
angular,  and  the  ridges  standing  out  rather  dis- 
tinctly, as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration.  At 
first  the  skin  is  pale-green,  slightly  flushed  with 
dull-red,  this  latter  being  more  pronounced 
according  to  the  soil  it  is  grown  in.  After  being 
stored  it  changes  to  a pleasing  yellow.  The 
flesh  is  firm  and  crisp,  and  when  cooked 
has  a very  piquant  flavour,  and  which 
worthily  classes  it  amongst  our  best 
late  cooking  kinds,  especially  as  it 
keeps  well  into  February,  and  in  a good 
fruit  store  later  still.  On  account  of 
its  spreading  habit  it  is  not  suitable 
as  a trim-growing  pyramid,  but  could 
be  cultivated  as  a spreading  bush  if 
pruned  in  sufficiently  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years  to  enable  it  to  form  a 
well-shaped  tree,  as  I hold  that  any 
kind  of  Apple-tree,  if  of  a naturally 
straggling  habit,  even  if  it  fruits  freely, 
should  be  guided  sufficiently  in  its 
earlier  stages  to  take  on  a more  pleasing 
style  of  growth.  Tower  of  Glamis 
worthily  ranks  amongst  our  most  suit- 
able kinds  for  growing  as  an  orchard 
standard,  and  may  well  find  a place 
amongst  the  most  select  cooking  Apples 
for  general  cultivation.  For  the 
dwarfing  stocks  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted,  as  the  habit  of  growth  is 
against  this.  The  Crab  appears  to  be 
its  ideal  stock,  and  on  this  it  is  best 
to  work  it,  even  if  it  be  grown  as  a 
bush  for  garden  culture.  Large  stan- 
dards of  inferior  kinds  might  well  be 
regrafted  with  Tower  of  Glamis  if  the 
system  of  grafting  as  practised  in  the 
West  of  England  is  adopted.  Y. 


Carter’s  Prolific,  Fustolf,  and  White  Magnum 
Bonum.  Strawberries  : British  Queen,  Due  de 
Malakoff,  James  Veitch,  Noble,  President,  and 
Sir  J.  Paxton.  Plant  the  Gooseben  ies  and  Rasp- 
berries now,  and  the  Strawberries  in  spring. 
A mixture  of  stable  and  pig- manure  would  suit 
your  light,  loamy  soil. — E.  H. 

2210.— Weight  of  Grapes  from  a 
small  vinery. — The  usual  crop  is  one  pound 
of  Grapes  to  each  foot-run  of  rod,  and  a house 
36  feet  long  would  permit  of  nine  rods  being 
trained  up,  and  as  these  are  14  feet  long,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  usual  mode  of  reckoning, 
there  will  be  about  120  lb.,  and  it  will  require 
the  Vines  to  be  well  managed  and  well  sup- 
ported to  do  this  year  after  year  without 
exhaustion. — E.  H. 

This  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 

health  of  the  Vines,  and  the  provision  made  for 
the  roots  to  run  into.  Presuming  that  there  is 
a good  Vine-border,  and  that  the  vinery  con- 
tains nine  Vines,  one  rod  to  each,  or  say  four 


2220.— Pruning  and  peeling 
Vines. — Something  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Vines,  but  Black 
Hamburghs  usually  show  plenty  of 
bunches  when  pruned  rather  close,  say 
to  two  eyes  or  buds.  If  the  Vines  are 
free  from  insects,  very  little  peeling  is 
required.  Simply  remove  the  loose 
bark,  and  give  the  rods  a good  scrub- 
bing with  a strong  solution  of  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  from  5 oz.  to  G oz. 
to  the  gallon,  using  warm  water  of 
about  100  degs.  A spoke-brush,  such 
as  grooms  use  in  the  stables,  makes  a capital 
brush  for  washing  fruit-trees. — E.  H. 

Vines  are  usually  pruned  on  what  is 

termed  the  short-spur  system.  Nearly  all  the 
best  growers  work  on  this  plan,  and  it  is  the  one 
more  easily  understood  by  beginners.  Rods  are 
trained  up  from  2 feet  6 inches  to  4 feet  apart, 
and  lateral  growths  are  produced  upon  them 
alternately  on  each  side  of  the  rods.  These 
laterals  should  not  be  too  close  to  each  other ; 
I usually  remove  each  alternative  one,  and  they 
are  left  about  15  inches  apart  more  or  less.  At 
pruning-time  cut  the  laterals  back  to  a good 
eye,  leaving  only  about  an  inch  or  little  more  of 
good  young  wood.  Tho  leading  shoots  ought  to 
be  left  about  5 feet  or  6 feet  long,  from  which 
laterals  will  be  produced.  In  time  the  Vines 
reach  the  top  of  the  house,  and  the  laterals 
must  be  annually  cut  back.  Only  remove  the 
rough,  loose  bark  in  the  resting  period. — ■ 
J.  D.  E. 

2215.— Fruit  growing.— One  dozen  Goose- 
berries— Red  : Industry,  Crown  Bob,  London. 

Whites  : Antagonist,  White  Swan,  Whitesmith. 
Yellow:  Leveller,  Criterion,  and  Ringer.  Green: 
Stockwell,  Matchless,  Ocean.  Raspberries  : 
Hornet,  Superlative,  Baumforth’s  Seedling, 


Apple  “Tower  of  Glamis.’ 

Vines  with  more  rods  to  each,  making  nine  rods 
in  all,  they  would  be  1 foot  6 inches  from  each  end 
of  the  house,  and  about  2 feet  101  inches  apart. 
Each  Vine-rod  would  carry  annually  about  20  lb. 
weight  of  Grapes,  and  that,  multiplied  by  nine, 
would  give  180  lb.  weight  for  the  entire  house. 
Well-cultivated  Vines  would  do  this  every  year. 
— J.  D.  E. 


Whatever  information  “D.”  may  get 

from  his  enquiry,  I am  quite  sure  it  must  not  be 
accepted  as  applicable  to  all  cases,  as  whatever 
quantity  one  set  of  Vines  may  produce,  there 
are  plenty  of  others  that  cannot  be  made  to  do 
so.  This  may  be  caused  by  old  age  or  past 
mismanagement ; moreover,  young  Vines  can  be 
made  to  carry  great  crops  for  four  or  five  years, 
and  then  they  will  collapse  or  take  to  shanking. 
All  these  are  considerations  that  must  be  taken 
in  account  when  we  estimate  the  probable  ca- 
pacity of  any  house  of  Vines.  Supposing  such  a 
house  as  “ D.”  mentions  contains  seven  estab- 
lished rods,  14  feet  in  length,  and  he  allows 
1 lb.  of  Grapes  to  every  foot  of  rafter,  which  is 
enough  for  any  Vine  to  carry  annually,  if  they 
are  expected  to  remain  vigorous  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  he  can  soon  calculate  the  weight 
he  may  expect. — J.  C.  C. 


2223.  — “ American  Blight”  and  Fil- 
bert trees.  — “American  Blight  ’ can  be  got  rid 
by  persistently  attacking  it  both  in  summer  and 
winter.  In  winter  use  strong  insecticides,  such 
as  Gishurst  Compound,  paraffin-oil,  &c.  In 
summer  soap-suds,  and  even  clean  water 
through  the  garden-engine,  will  dislodge  the 
insects.  It  pays  to  prune  Filberts,  as  it  docs 
any  other  fruit-trees,  but  in  dealing  with  tries 
which  are  twelve  years  old,  and  have  never  been 
pruned,  the  pruning  at  first  should  be  confined 
to  thinning  out  the  branches  to  let  in  the  air  and 
sunshine.  In  succeeding  years  prune  so  as  to 
produce  feathery  spray,  for  it  is  on  such  wood 
that  the  Nuts  are  borne.  It  will  be  a good  plan 
to  open  out  the  centre  a little.  Crowded  trees 
cannot  bear  anything  except  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  as  crowding  branches  always  has 
a debilitating  effect,  in  time  the  Nuts  at  the 
buds  of  the  branches  will  be  few  and  far 
between.  The  best  time  to  prune  Nuts  which 
do  not  bear  freely  is  after  male  blooms  appear, 
as  sometimes  there  is  a scarcity  of  pollen  from 
the  absence  of  male  catkins,  and  without  the^e 
there  cannot  be  any  Nuts. — E.  H. 

Gishurst  Compound,  which  can  be 

obtained  from  most  all  seedsmen,  used  at  the 
rate  of  8 oz.  of  the  compound  to  1 gallon  of 
water,  and  applied  with  a brush,  is  the  safest 
thing  to  adopt  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest, 
and  it  is  a sure  remedy.  The  sooner  you  apply  it 
now  the  better,  as  the  insects  are  not  so  much 
in  evidence  during  the  winter.  If  your  trees  are 
badly  affected  you  had  better  go  over  them 
before  you  apply  the  liquid,  and  with  a sharp 
knife  cut  off  the  rising  nodes  where  the  insects 
have  found  a lodgment  ; it  is  also  a good  plan 
to  scrape  out  with  a knife  any  old  wounds  or 
cievices,  as  those  are  the  places  where  there  are 
most  of  your  enemies.  “ American  Blight  is 
not  an  easy  remedy  to  get  rid  ; still,  with 
perseverance  dining  the  coming  summer,  by 
applying  the  compound  whenever  you  find  any 
of  the  insects  present,  you  will  reduce  them  in 
time.  With  regard  to  the  Filberts,  it  is  a 
common  failing  with  old  plants  that  are  not 
r*  gularly  attended  to  not  to  bear  any  Nuts.  This 
is  caused  chiefly,  I believe,  because  the  young 
growth  gets  so  overcrowded  that  it  does  not  get 
sufficiently  ripened  to  produce  female  flowers  ; 
but  sometimes  I think  the  flowers  get  injured  by 
frost,  thesamess  the  blossomsof  other  fruit-trees, 
fn  your  case  I advise  you  to  try  the  effect  of 
thinning  out  some  of  the  small  weak  shoots,  but 
do  not  do  so  until  the  catkins — which  are  the 
male  flowers— have  faded.  Filberts  never  bear 
better  than  when  they  are  cultivated  in  the 
form  of  bushes  on  a single  stem,  and  allowed  to 
grow  from  6 feet  to  7 feet  high,  with  a propor- 
tionate spread  of  branches.  In  this  case  the 
trees  require  pruning  every  year ; but  to  do  so 
in  a skilful  manner  the  pruner  requires  to  know 
something  of  the  character  of  tree  he  is  dealing 
with. — J.  C.  C. 

2208.— Watering  Peach-trees  — If  the  soil  is  very 
dry  it  will  be  better  to  water  inside  borders.  If  the  roots 
are  allowed  to  get  very  dry  the  buds  may  fall  when  they 
ought  to  be  expanding.  Better  examine  the  borders,  and 
if  dust-dry  give  a good  soaking  of  water.  The  water  will 
not  hurt  the  trees  even  if  the  soil  is  damp  enough  in  some 
places.— E.  H. 

I take  it  that  the  trees  are  planted  out, 

and  in  that  case  the  inside  border  should  not 
become  dusty  dry.  By  allowing  it  to  get  into 
that  condition  much  injury  is  caused  to  the 
trees,  and  the  buds  drop  in  the  spring  owing  to 
injury  caused  to  the  fibrous  roots.  In  my 
Peach-house,  which  is  at  the  present  time  filled 
with  Chrysanthemums,  enough  water  finds  its 
way  to  the  roots  of  the  trees  by  the  water 
applied  to  these  plants.  If  this  was  not  the 
case,  I should  water  to  prevent  overdryness. 
“Leaving  the  soil  dry”  is  not  the  way  to 
mature  the  wood.  The  sun  and  hot- water  pipes 
are  needed  sometimes  to  do  this. — J.  D.  E. 

2224.— Figs  falling.— The  probable  cause  of  Figs 
falling  is  unripe  wood  through  deep  rooting  in  a damp  soil. 
If  the  roots  could  be  lifted  and  brought  near  the  surface, 
and  9 inches  of  brick-rubbish  rammed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  border,  and  some  old  mortar  and  wood-ashes  mixed 
with  the  soil,  either  with  or  without  some  fresh  loam,  an 
improvement  would  soon  be  brought  about.  E.  H. 

2230.— Apple-tree  not  fruiting —The  Rhubarb 
has  probably  driven  the  roots  of  the  Apple-tree  down  into 
the  soil.  Could  the  roots  be  lifted  or  pruned  ? This  would 
be  the  most  likely  means  of  making  the  tree  bear  freel}’. 

E.  H. 

Certainly  the  Rhubarb  would  exhaust 

the  soil.  No  growing  crop  would  be  more  likely 
to  do  so,  for  besides  the  roots  exhausting  the 
soil  the  large  leaves  of  the  Rhubarb  would  shoot 
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off  the  rain.  King  of  the  Pippin  Apple  is  a 
regular  bearer,  but  it  requires  good  cultivation, 
or  the  fruit  comes  small,  and  is  frequently  dis- 
figured with  dark  blotches  on  the  skin.  I 
advise  you  to  remove  the  Rhubarb  at  once,  and 
give  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the  Apple-tree  a 
thick  dressing  of  rotten  manure. — J.  C.  C. 

The  King  of  the  Pippin  Apple-tree 

usually  takes  a pretty  form,  even  if  left  a good 
deal  to  itself,  and  it  is  also  a free-bearing 
variety.  One  cannot  very  well  say  what  is  the 
reason  it  has  not  borne  fruit  freely  ; evidently 
those  who  have  charge  of  it  do  not  understand 
the  management  of  Apple-trees,  if  they  did, 
Rhubarb  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
close  to  its  roots.  This  crop  exhausts  the  soil, 
and  has  a further  injurious  effect  by  keeping  the 
sun  and  air  from  the  soil  with  its  broad  spreading 
leaves.  I would  clear  away  the  Rhubarb,  and 
surface-dress  the  ground  around  the  tree  with 
an  equal  portion  of  good  loam  and  decayed  farm- 
yard manure. — J.  D.  E. 

2182.— Raspberry  Superlative  (Bunyard’sf — 
It  is  claimed  for  this  Raspberry  that  it  withstands  drought 
remarkably  well,  and  is  not  influenced  by  wet  weather  so 
much  either  as  other  sorts.  It  appears  to  have  a hardy 
constitution,  is  an  enormous  cropper  and  of  good  flavour 
also,  while  the  canes  are  almost  self-supporting.  It  can 
be  supplied  by  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone. — 
S.  P. 

2186.  — Training  fruit  - trees.  — The 

Apples  and  Pears  may  be  trained  as  cordons, 
but  Plums  are  better  grown  in  a fan-shaped 
manner,  which  admits  of  more  shoots  being 
laid  in  to  the  wall  than  cordons  allow.  The  sug- 
gested manner  of  cutting  back  the  trees  the  first 
year  to  obtain  a number  of  upright  shoots  is 
quite  the  right  thing  to  do,  as  is  also  the  idea  of 
pruning  the  leader  to  induce  the  eyes  at  the 
base  to  grow,  and  thus  clothe  the  branches  with 
fruit-spurs  from  base  to  summit. — S.  P. 

2190.— Treatment  of  Vines.— By  all 
means  take  a crop  of  Grapes  off  the  canes  the 
coming  year.  Any  time  after  the  leaves 
fall  off  cut  the  canes  back  to  within  4 feet  of 
the  front  lights,  allowing  each  Vine  to  carry 
four  bunches  each  ; if  they  were  small — say,  not 
more  than  1 lb.  each — they  might  carry  six 
each.  As  the  side-shoots  advance  stop  them 
two  joints  beyond  the  bunch,  which  will  concen- 
trate the  energy  of  the  Vine  into  the  bunches. 
Lateral  growths  will  commence  to  grow  directly 
the  main-shoot  is  stopped.  Pinch  all  of  these 
close  off'  which  grow  below  the  bunch,  the  re- 
mainder leave  one  joint  long.  Train  the  leader 
up  in  the  same  way  as  previously  done.— S.  P. 

2179.— Apple  trees  on  a wall  — Now  is 
a good  time  to  set  about  renovating  the  trees  by 
lifting  the  roots  near  the  surface  if  deep,  and 
adding  some  stimulating  soil  where  the  natural 
soil  is  poor.  Remove  the  top  soil  6 inches  deep, 
and  work  in  among  the  roots  some  road  grit, 
wood-ashes,  and  a small  quantity  of  decayed  hot- 
bed manure,  or  failing  this  a little  bone-meal  will 
be  of  assistance.  If  the  trees  do  not  make  much 
growth  add  more  manure  to  the  soil.  If  the 
month  of  February  be  dry  give  the  roots  a 
thorough  soaking  with  liquid-manure,  and  again 
when  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  If  the  branches 
are  crowded  cut  out  the  weak  ones  so  as  to 
admit  sun,  air,  and  wind  to  pass  into  the 
midst  of  the  tree,  and  thus  mature  the  growth. 
If  the  branches  are  covered  with  Moss  and 
Lichen,  cover  them  with  quick-lime  in  powder, 
which  is  best  thrown  on  during  a dull,  still  day. 
— S.  P. 

2102.— American  Blackberries.  — I 

was  greatly  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  American  Blackberries  once,  and 
planted  all  the  best  varieties,  some  against  a 
south  wall,  others  in  a north  exposure.  When 
Wilson  Junior  came  out,  about  ten  years  ago,  I 
had  six  plants  from  the  people  who  advertised 
it,  and  planted  them  also  in  various  positions.  I 
do  not  know  what  Wilson  Senior  may  be  like,  if 
there  is  such  a Blackberry  ; but  the  Junior  and 
all  the  rest  of  them  have  done  no  good  whatso- 
ever in  my  gardens.  I condemn  the  lot  alto- 
gether. I hope  others  have  had  better  success 
Our  own  wild  “Bramble  of  the  brake”  is,  I 
think,  worth  the  whole  of  them.— J.  D.  E. 


2018.— Ivy  cutting  — If  you  pruned  your  Ivy  pro- 
pel ly  in  April  it  will  merely  require  the  cutting  out  of 
any  straggling  or  unsightly  branches  now.  It  is  somewhat 
late  to  put  in  cuttings,  hilt  if  you  put  in  a few  in  a dry, 
sheltered  place,  they  might  strike  root ; better  har  e a 
little  piece  of  last  year's  wood  on  the  end  of  the  cuttings 
inserted  into  the  'soil— 10  inches  to  12  inches  is  a goed 
length.— R.  II. 


ROSES. 

GARLAND  ROSE. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  free,  rambling 
Roses — such  as  the  old  Garland  (here  figured) — 
look  their  best  when  grown  quite  naturally  and 
without  any  support  whatever.  Given  plenty  of 
space,  they  form  a kind  of  Rose  fountain  or 


The  Garland  Rose. 


cascade,  and,  from  being  seen  from  above,  the 
flowers  are  all  visible ; wheteas,  w hen  trained  over 
an  arch  or  any  supporting  stiucture,  many  of  the 
upper  blooms  are  lost  to  sight.  The  oldest  wood 
should  be  taken  out  occasionally,  but  b°yond 
this  they  are  no  trouble. 


HARDINESS  OF  TEA  ROSES. 

2127. — It  has  often  surprised  me,  as  an  in- 
terested reader  of  Gardening  for  a dozen  jeais 
or  more,  that  people  are  so  slow  to  realise  the 
general  merit  of  these  Roses.  Their  hardiness 
has  been  insisted  on  ably  by  many  correspon- 
dents for  years  past,  and  the  notes  by  “ J.  C.  C.” 
and  “ P.  U.  ” have  indeed  been  pleasant  items 
of  information.  As  an  amateur  to  whom  these 
notes  have  been  of  great  assistance  I have  to 
thank  these  gentlemen  for  my  measure  of  suc- 
cess, and  one  finds  one’s-self  opening  the  paper 
weekly,  anticipating  a few  lines  from  our  good- 
natured  friends  which,  like  the  Roses,  are  ever 
welcome.  My  position  with  regard  to  the 
culture  of  Tea  Roses  is  as  follows  : My  garden 
is  in  a very  exposed  and  bleak  part  of  East 
Yorkshire,  and  consists  of  a south  and  west 
border,  protected  from  north  by  a low  fence  ; 
a north  border  and  beds  fully  exposed  to  north 
and  east  winds,  soil  very  light  and  sandy  on 
gravel,  but  consequently  warm  and  dry.  1 
started  in  a very  ambitious  way  with  about 
100  plants,  supplied  me  by  a nurseryman,  who 
should  have  known  better  than  to  send  me  some 
of  the  kinds  he  did  send,  as  I left  the  selection 
entirely  to  him.  The  soil  was  improved  by 
adding  good  rotten  cow-dung,  and  the  plants, 
all  own-root  bushes,  duly  put  in.  The  first 
winter  happened  to  be  mild,  and  I had  few 
casualties,  but  the  following  wiuter  I lost 
several.  I then  purchased  some  budded  on 
the  Manetti  and  some  on  another  stock — 
Brier,  I think — but  during  the  first  three  years 
the  following  varieties  flowered  most  un- 
satisfactorily or  not  at  all,  and,  finally,  died. 
Marechal  Niel,  Caroline  lvuster,  CdineForestier, 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Goubault, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Mine.  Falcot,  Niphetos,  Perle 
de  Lyon,  Perle  desJardins,  and  Safrano.  Now  for 
the  bright  side.  The  following  have  all  stood 
by  me  through  the  severest  of  weather  without 
any  protection  whatever,  except,  that,  of  course, 
they  have  a liberal  mulching  of  manure  as 
winter  approaches  : Aimee  Vibert  (climbing), 
Reve  d'Or  (climbing),  Anna  Olivier,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Devoniensis,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Homere,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Jean  Ducher,  Jules 
Finger,  Mines,  de  VVatteville  and  Willermoz, 
Sombrieul,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Grace  Darling,  and 
Jeanne  d’Arc  ; I also  had  Gloire,  but  everyone 
knows  that  is  hardy.  I had  a very  good  specimen 
of  Souvenir  d’uu  Ami  on  a broad  fence,  facing 
west,  and  sheltered  from  the  north.  It  was  one 


of  my  first  purchases  (on  its  own  roots),  and 
stood  the  severity  of  each  winter  without  injury. 
The  frosts  last  winter  were  exceptionally  severe, 
registering  as  much  as  25  degs.  Fahr.  ; but  I find 
from  experience  that  far  more  dangerous  than 
winter’s  frost  and  snow  here  are  the  spring 
winds  and  frosts,  and  to  these  my  beautiful 
d’un  Ami  succumbed  most  suddenly  last  April. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  fairly  hardy  with  me.  This 
is  the  only  loss  I had  last  winter,  and  no  greater 
proof  can  be  needed  in  support  of  their  hardi- 
ness. In  February  I found  a tree  of  Sombrieul 
that  had  been  too  tightly  nailed  up.  The  frost 
had  nearly  lifted  it  out  of  the  ground,  and  it  had 
passed  unnoticed  ; the  roots  were  covered  with 
soil,  and  it  has  flowered  beautifully  this  season. 
The  Tea  and  China  section  with  me  do  much 
better  than  the  H.  P. , and  I am  going  in  for 
another  dozen  or  two  of  the  following  now  : 
Olivier,  Catherine  Mermet,  Homere,  J ean  Ducher, 
Edith  Gifford,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Mme. 
Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Adam,  Jules 
Finger,  Lady  Fitzwilliam,  Cheshunt Hybrid,  and 
Cramoisie-Sup4rieure  I thought  this  season  of 
mulching  with,  say,a4-inch  depth  of  half-decayed 
leaf-soil,  with  a little  littery  manure  on 
the  top.  Would  this  keep  the  frost  out  better 
than  the  usual  covering  of  manure  alone  ? I I 
have  this  year  to  plant  a 6-feet  wire-netting  | 
fence  that  runs  down  the  side  and  along  one  end  1 
of  my  tennis-court  with  Clematis  in  variety, 
including  the  Hybrid  and  older  sorts,  and  Roses,  ( 
a few  climbing  H.P.,  Bourbon  and  Boursault, 
according  to  the  lists  given  in  Gardenixc  from 
time  to  time  for  such  purposes,  and  I hope  to 
give  you  my  experience. 

East  Yorkshire. 

*#*  By  all  means  do  so. — Ed. 


2232.— Pruning  a Marechal  Niel  Rose. 

— Your  Rose  of  this  variety  will  not  need  ai.y 
pruning  at  this  time  of  year,  nor  should  you  cut 
off  the  tips  of  the  young  growth.  As  your 
house  is  a cold  one,  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  well  matured  wood,  but  there 
is  no  hurry  in  this  respect,  as  your  house  w-ill 
give  the  plant  sufficient  protection  from  the 
early  frosts,  so  that  it  will  ripen  its  wood  stead  ily. 
As  you  do  not  possess  artificial  heat,  you  should 
endeavour  to  keep  your  plant  as  backward  as 
possible  in  the  spring,  and  will  thus  have  more 
time  forgetting  the  wood  matured  during  the 
present  autumn.  Marechal  Niel  does  not  want 
any  of  the  strong  shoots  made  this  summer  and 
autumn  removed.  It  is  these  that  will  produce 
such  good  flowers  later  on,  and  from  almost 
every  eye.  You  may  protect  the  outside  stem 
with  straw-  during  hard  weather. — P.  U. 

If  the  plant  is  composed  of  only  young 

shoots  brought  in  from  the  outside  it  does  not 
require  any  pruning  this  year.  I never  cut  off 
the  tops  of  the  long  shoots  of  my  plants,  as  I find 
when  the  growth  is  well  ripened  they  produce 
flowers  nearly  to  the  end.  If  you  have  old 
branches  on  your  plant  that  have  already 
flowered,  you  may  cut  back  the  side  shoots  on 
these  branches  to  a spur,  leaving  two  or  three 
eyes  to  each  ; you  may  do  the  pruning  at  once. 
In  the  case  of  a young  plant,  and  you  wish  to 
work  out  the  cutting-down  plan,  you  must  cut 
back  the  shoots  w7hich  have  flowered  to  a point 
just  inside  the  house,  and  this  must  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  flow7ers  are  all  over.  I may  remind 
you  and  all  others  who  have  the  stems  of  their 
Marechal  Niels  outside,  that  they  (the  Herns) 
should  be,  if  possible,  wrapped  up  in  hay -bands 
to  keep  the  frost  from  them. — J.  C.  C. 

2221.— Pigeon-manure  for  Roses,  &c. 

You  will  find  this  a very  useful  stimulant, 

both  for  Roses  and  Vines.  As  it  is  very  power- 
ful, you  must  be  extra  careful  how  you  use 
it.  You  may  either  dissolve  the  manure  in 
water  at  the' rate  of  three  to  four  ounces  to 
the  gallon,  and  then  use,  or  use  it  as  a mulch 
for  your  pot- Roses  at  the  rate  of  a tablespoonful 
to  a’  well  established  plant  in  a 6-inch  pot.  I 
would  not  use  it  at  all,  except  the  plant  was  in 
active  growth.  Chrysanthemums,  too,  will 
benefit  from  this  manure  applied  at  the  same 
rate  of  strength. — P.  U. 

Dry  pigeon-manure  is  an  excdlent 

manure  ; it  should  be  knocked  to  pieces,  and  a 
very  thin  dressing  applied,  as  it  is  nearly  as 
strong  as  the  best  guano.  For  most  garden 
crops,  for  Roses,  Hollyhocks,  and  Dahlias  in 
the  flower-garden,  it  is  excellent.  For  Roses 
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in  pots  my  plan  is  to  pound  up  some  wood 
charcoal,  and  mix  n little  of  it  with  the  manure, 
adding  equal  portions  of  loam  arid  leaf-mould. 
This  is  an  excellent  surface  dressing  for  Roses 
in  pots,  giving  much  vigour  to  them,  and  the 
leaves  a rich,  deep-green  colour. — J.  1).  E. 

12217.—' Tea  Roses  in  a house.— When- 
ever one  treats  this  section  of  Roses  in  the 
manner  described  they  will  continue  to  grow 
more  or  less  all  the  year  round.  This  is 
very  weakening  to  them,  and  it  is  of  little 
service  to  remove  the  bloom-buds.  What  you 
must  aim  at  is  to  get  a ripe  growth,  and  to 
allow  your  plants  some  rest.  The  temperature 
you  mention  is  too  high  for  Roses  at  this  time 
of  year,  unless  they  were  well  matured  pre- 
viously, and  were  now  undergoing  forcing  to 
supply  early  flowers.  All  you  can  do  is  to  keep 
them  dry  at  the  root,  and  afford  all  the  air  pos- 
sible without  injury  to  the  other  occupants.  I 
conclude  there  are  other  subjects  in  the  house, 
as  you  do  not  say  it  is  devoted  to  Roses  entirely. 
But  should  such  be  the  case,  then  give  as  nearly 
open-air  treatment  as  your  house  will  allow. 
Unless  you  get  your  wood  ripe  it  will  not  flower 
early  and  satisfactorily.- — P.  U. 

If  you  would  be  content  with  a much 

less  number  of  smaller  and  earlier  flowers,  you 
may  go  on  as  you  now  are,  except  in  pinching 
off  the  young  growth — that  must  be  discon- 
tinued, and  then  you  will  probably  get  some 
Roses  at  Christmas,  and  onwards.  But  I do 
not  advise  you  to  do  this,  for  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  all  Roses  flower  better  in  every 
way  after  they  have  had  a good  rest.  This 
your  plants  are  not  getting  under  your  present 
treatment.  You  can,  however,  rest  them  if 
you  do  as  you  suggest — leave  all  the  lights  open 
night  and  day  to  keep  down  the  temperature. 
This  is  the  plan  that  I should  follow  in  such  a 
case  until  the  middle  of  January.  I would 
then  start  with  a day  temperature  of  50  degs. , 
increasing  the  warmth  to  10  degs.  by  the  end 
of  February.  You  need  not  get  anxious  about 
the  plants  retaining  their  leaves  ; they  will  prob- 
ably do  so  some  time  longer.  What  pruning 
you  intend  to  do  had  better  be  done  at  once. — 
J.  C.  C. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


fine  for  the  facing  of  the  walks.  If  it  was 

coarser  it  would  not  be  so  easily  disturbed  from 
its  bed.  The  best  plan  appears  to  be  to  loosen 
the  surface  gravel  and  give  the  walks  a thin  coat 
of  coarser  stuff,  and  then  roll  down  and  make  all 
level  again.  When  I have  to  make  a walk  under 
the  drips  of  trees  I always  use  the  coarsest 
gravel  I can  get,  with  a thin  layei  of  loam 
beneath  it.  The  loam  forms  a bed  for.  the 
gravel  to  rest  on,  and  which  no  ordinary  rain  or 
drip  will  disturb. — J.  C.  C. 

2151.— Cemetery  gardening.— The  best 
plants  for  this  purpose  might  mostly  be  put  in 
now— i.e.,  Tea  Roses  for  summer  and  autumn 
blooming,  bulbs  for  early  spring,  with  Forget 
me-not  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  to  follow  the 
bulbs.  These  will  cost  little  or  much  according 
to  the  varieties  selected  from  a good  catalogue  ; 
the  cheaper  kinds,  Snowdrops,  Crocus,  Blue 
Scilla  sibiriea,  Jonquils,  and  Datlodils,  are,  in  my 
estimation,  quite  as  suitable,  or  even  more  so 
than  the  more  showy  kinds  of  flowers,  such  as 
Hyacinths  or  Tulips.  Little  groups  of  the  first 
three,  white,  golden,  and  sky-blue,  would  look 
well  as  an  edging,  and  are  all  best  left  alone 
from  year  to  year,  when  they  will  become  hand- 
some clumps,  only  requiring  a layer  of  good  soil 
placed  over  them  each  autumn.  Madonna  Lilies 
and  the  lovely  White  “ Kractzeri  ” Lily 
(Lilium  lancifolium  speciosum)  are  very  suitable 
as  central  groups,  with  perhaps  a Tea  Rose  on 
either  side.  Niphetos,  Marechal  Niel,  or 
Celine  Forestier  Roses  would  suit,  the  first  being 
pure-white,  the  others  pale  lemon-tinted  with 
drooping  blossoms.  If  a very  inexpensive 
arrangement  is  desirable  Primroses  might  be  used 
as  an  edge,  with  alternative  plants  of  Forget- 
me-not  (Myosotis  dissitiflora),  both  of  these 
costing  about  a penny  a 'plant,  andqthe  centre 
could  be  filled  in  with’  two  dozen  corms  of 
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Pinks,  too,  of  a good  kind  (Mrs.  Sink  inn)  are 
very  suitable,  and  would  make  a good  edging 
alternated  with  Forget-me-not.  Any  gape 
which  may  occur  in  spring  (when  the  Forgec- 
me-nots  are  over),  could  be  filled  in  in  June 
with  Ivy-leaved  “ Geraniums  ” of  a double  or 
single  white  variety,  or  small  plants  of 
Marguerites,  but  these  would  only  last  till  the 
autumn.  If  expense  is  no  object  the  Roses 
(which  should  be  planted  in  November),  \\  bite 
Lilies,  Bulbs,  Lilies  of  the  Valley  &c.  , might 
be  chosen,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  give  more 
than  a rough  idea  of  cost,  which  can  be  more 
easily  totalled  up  from  the  lists  of  the  growers, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ground  to  be  covered, 
and  the  plants  selected.  Four  or  five  barrowfuls 
of  good  loam  or  turf-mould  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  plant  the  flowers  in,  and  a little 
sand  should  be  placed  under  the  bulbs  when  pub 
into  the  soil.  A dressing  of  leaf-mould,  with  a 
little  soot,  would  keep  the  plants  in  health  if 
laid  on  each  October  ; one  or  two  barrowfuls  will 
then  be  sufficient,  and  the  plants  can  then  be 
looked  over,  rearranged,  or  cut  back  at  the  same 
time  ; very  little  attention  would  be  needed  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  except  weeding  and  tidying 
up  occasionally. — I.  L.  R. 

2138  and  2140.— Worms  in  lawns.— The 
most  effectual  method  of  killing  worms  in  lawns 
is  to  water  thoroughly  with  the  following  mix- 
ture: One  ounceof  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved 
in  a little  hot  water,  and  well  mixed  in  forty 
gallons  of  water.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  a 
violent  poison,  and  should  be  used  with  the 
greatest  care.  But  why  you  waut  to  destroy  the 
worms  in  your  lawn  I cannot  imagine.  The 
worm-casts  are  unsightly  in  the  autumn,  but 
break  up  when  the  lawn  is  swept  and  form  an 
admirable  dressing.  Of  couise  they_are_in  the 
wayfwhen  tennis  oVcroquet  is  played,  but  in  the 
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CHOICE  ANNUALS  AND  BIENNIALS. 

Calandrinias. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  lists  of  annuals  and 
biennials  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time  are 
full  to  overflowing  with  many  beautiful  and 
useful  subjects,  they  can  hardly  be  said,  even 
the  best  of  them,  to  surpass  in  intrinsic  beauty 
the  several  members  of  the  above  genus  for 
general  decoration.  Of  the  few  species  that  are 
grown  in  this  country,  the  majority  are  best 
treated  as  half-hardy  annuals,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Calandrinia  umbellata,  which 
has  produced  by  far  the  best  results  when 
treated  as  a biennial,  and  as  such  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  brightest  and  gayest  of  plants  which 
we  possess  In  no  place  or  position,  perhaps,  is 
the  rich  dazzling  crimson  of  its  flowers  displayed 
to  greater  advantage  than  on  the  sunny  slopes 
of  a well-formed  rockery,  and  where  it  will  pro- 
duce its  rich  array  of  blossoms  at  a season 
when,  as  a rule,  the  most  of  the  occupants  of 
the  rockery  have  completed  their  flowering 
season  ; at  such  a time  the  flowers  are  always 
doubly  welcome.  It  is  not  too  late  even  now 
to  sow  a few  seeds  of  this  attractive  species, 
which,  by-the-way,  always  gives  the  best  re- 
sults when  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  positions 
in  which  the  plants  are  to  flower.  It  is  a native 
of  Peru.  C.  grandiflora  and  C.  Menziesi  are 
excellent  kinds  best  treated  as  half-hardy 
annuals.  C.  oppositifolia  is  a new  species  with 
white  flowers  from  North  America,  and  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  choice  and  lovely 
annuals.  An  excellent  idea  of  this  charming 
species  is  afforded  in  the  accompanying  woodcut, 
both  as  regards  its  general  aspect  as  also  its  free 
and  profuse  blooming  capabilities.  So  chaste 
and  lovely  a flower,  and  withal  of  such  easy 
culture  in  any  and  every  garden,  must  assuredly 
become  popular,  and  that  speedily.  E. 


2236.  —Gravel  walks.  —I  am  afraid  you  will 
get  nothing  to  help  you  in  this  matter  that 
would  not  interfere  with  the  colour  of  the 
gravel.  The  fault  lies  in  using  the  gravel  too 


Anemones,  a lovely  flower  for  a grave,  as  they 
bloom  early  and  late.  Our  English  Ferns  of  the 
smaller  varieties  might  be  had  very  reasonably 
(see  advertisements  in  this  paper),  and  would 
look  well  with  a few  bulbs  amongst  them, 
which  can  also  be  easily  selected  in  the  same 
way.  Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns  cost  about  six 
shillings  the  hundred,  and  should  be  put  in  at 
once,  if  selected  for  spring  flowering.  White 


autumn  a lawn  should  be  swept  whether  there 
are  worm-casts  or  not  before  it  is  played  upon. 
Encourage  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  and  you 
will  not  have  too  many  worms. — G.  S S. 

2237.— Planting  a garden.— In  such  a 
soil  as  yours  you  should  be  able  to  grow  Apples 
and  Roses  thoroughly  well.  I should  plant 
Apples  chiefly  where  the  soil  is  heavy,  the  best 
late-keeping  sorts  being  Annie  Elizabeth,  Lane  s 
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Prince  Albert,  Wellington  (Dumelow’s  Seed- 
ling), Herefordshire  Beefing,  and  Bramley’s 
Seedling.  These  are  all  kitchen  Apples.  The 
best  late  sorts  are  : Claygate  Pearinain,  Court 
Pendu  Plat,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  On  the 
lighter  ground  you  may  grow  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries.  Good  Pears  will  be  found  in  Marie 
Louise  d’Uccle,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenn^  du 
Comice,  and  Josephine  de  Malines.  Two  good 
Plums  are  Greengage  and  Victoria,  and  the 
most  suitable  Cherries  are  the  May  Duke  and 
Bigarreau.  You  only  want  three  sorts  of  Goose- 
berries, which  may  include  Early  Sulphur,  Green- 
gage, and  Warrington.  The  best  Red  Currant 
is  Raby  Castle,  and  the  best  Black  Lee’s  Prolific. 
I have  no  doubt  others  will  answer  your  ques- 
tion respecting  Roses  and  hardy  flowers. — 
•L  C.  C. 

2168.— Fungus  in  a garden.— I suppose 
“ W.  H.  H.”  has  never  thought  of  eating  the 
Fungi?  He  has  most  probably  got  one  of  the 
very  delicate  edible  Fungi  growing  close  at  hand, 
which  he  is  so  anxious  to  uproot,  and  which  may 
be  one  of  those  far  superior  in  flavour  to  the 
ordinary  Mushroom.  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
in  Italy  and  many  other  countries  the  Mush- 
room that  we  here  eat  is  one  of  the  few  Fungi 
that  are  not  considered  fit  for  human  food. 
“ W.  H.  H.”  should  procure  a book  on  edible 
I ungi  (one  by  Battam  being  a reliable  authority), 
and  see  if  he  has  not  an  unsuspected  treasure  in 
his  “Toadstools.” — London. 

2222.— Violets  and  red  spider.— This 
troublesome  little  pest  is  a desperate  enemy  of 
the  Violet,  especially  on  dry,  gravelly  soil  ; 
and  if  it  has  spread  very  freely  over  the  leaves, 
it  takes  all  the  colour  out  of  them  ; and  if  the 
plants  do  not  die  outright,  they  become  so 
much  debilitated  that  they  are  little  good  as 
flowering  plants.  The  cause  of  their  rapid  de- 
velopment upon  the  plants  is  hot  and  dry 
weather.  If  the  plants  are  well  watered  in 
such  weather,  and  occasionally  with  soot- water, 
the  pest  will  be  kept  in  check.  The  way  to 
destroy  the  spider  is  to  wash  or  dip  the  plants 
in  soft-soapy  and  Tobacco-water ; but  the 
spider  lives  and  thrives  on  the  undersides  of 
the  leaves,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  them. 
The  best  way  to  do  now  would  be  to  take  some 
of  the  best  layers  out  of  the  ground,  dip  them 
in  the  Tobacco-water  solution,  lay  the  plants 
aside  for  a few  hours,  and  wash  them  in  clean 
water.  Plant  in  good  soil  afterwards. — J.  D.  E. 


ORCHIDS. 

CATASETUMS. 

I am  in  receipt  of  some  flowers  of  oneof  this  genus 
from  “ A.  B.,”  and  he  wants  to  know  if  they  are 
worth  grovving,  and  a lot  of  other  things  about 
them  ? Well,  the  kind  sent  appears  to  be  a 
form  of  C.  luridum,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  and  there  are  many  species  far 
more  attractive  than  this  one  ; the  question  if 
they  are  worth  growing  is  one  that  you  alone 
can  decide.  When  I was  a boy  these  plants 
were  largely  grown,  the  Orchid-houses  of 
that  date  suiting  their  requirements  most 
admirably,  and  as  the  various  kinds  are  all 
deciduous,  the  stout  bulbs  being  dry  and 
dormant  through  the  winter  months,  they 
accorded  with  the  old-fashioned  notion  of  how 
Orchids  should  be  rested,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  many  kinds  were  ruined  and  lost 
through  their  being  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment as  was  accorded  to  the  Catasetums.  The 
latter  are  again  becoming  popular,  which  is,  in 
a great  measure,  due  to  M.  Linden  having  intro- 
duced such  a great  beauty  to  cultivation  as 
C.  Bungerothi,  which  has  a very  large  ivory- 
white  flower,  and  I saw  it  recently  blooming  in 
the  greatest  profusion  in  Mr.  Bander’s  great 
establishment  at  St.  Albans,  with  long  racemes 
of  flowers.  This,  as  well  as  the  one  you  send, 
has  two  kinds  of  blossoms,  which  are  distinct 
from  each  other  ; these  are  the  different  sexes, 
and  usually  the  female  flowers  possess  the  least 
beauty,  but  all  are  very  singular.  So  now  you 
must  decide  for  yourself,  if  you  will  grow  them  ; 

d vise  jou  I should  say 
1 1 i » plan  s are  carefully 
, u > in  a enough,  the  plants 
have  a very  tropical  appearance,  and,  being  ae- 
ciduous,  they  may  be  stood  close  together  on  a 
shelf,  not  too  high,  or  out  of  the  way,  through 
the  winter  months.  They  do  not  require  very 


large  pots,  but  these  must  be  well  drained.  They 
should  be  potted  before  they  begin  to  grow,  using 
for  soil  good  peat-fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss  and  a little  sharp  silver  sand,  placing  the 
plants  on  a little  hillock  raised  above  the  rim  of 
the  pot.  I do  not  advise  syringing  them  during 
the  early  period  of  the  young  growth,  as  they 
are  apt  to  catch  the  water  in  their  young  leaves, 
and  this  very  frequently  causes  the  young  and 
tender  growths  to  rot ; therefore,  in  the  early 
times,  water  should  be  applied  to  the  roots  with 
great  care,  keeping  the  atmosphere  well  supplied, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  growing  season  they 
get  a slight  dusting  with  the  syringe.  When 
the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow  less  water  should 
be  given,  and  only  so  much  as  will  prevent  the 
bulbs  and  leaves  from  shrivelling,  and  after  the 
leaves  have  all  fallen  away  the  plants  may  be 
stored  in  some  convenient  corner,  kept  cooler, 
but  not  too  cold,  when  very  little  water  will 
be  found  necessary  for  the  next  three  months. 
Some  of  the  best  kinds  to  get  are  C.  Bungerothi, 
C.  macrocarpum,  C.  longifolium,  C.  Gnomes,  C. 
scurra,  and  C.  Christyanum.  There  are  many 
others  which  it  is  needless  to  name,  because  they 
could  not  be  obtained.  Matt.  Bramble. 


CCELOGYNE  CRISTATE. 

I am  asked  sundry  questions  from  various 
readers  of  Gardening  about  this  plant  which  I 
need  not  recapitulate,  but  one  gentleman  says 
his  plant  is  full  of  growth,  but  say3  the  bulbs 
are  very  small,  not  much  larger  than  marbles. 
And  in  reply  to  this  I would  say,  you  must  not 
expect  any  flowers  this  season,  the  plant  does 
not  bloom  on  such  diminutive  growths.  Others 
complain  that  the  leaves  are  turning,  brown  at 
the  points,  and  many  others  say  {(hat  their 
plants  have  only  just  about  got  half  through 
their  growth.  Well,  now,  I am  very  sorry  in- 
deed for  all  those  who  have  had  misfortunes 
with  this  Orchid,  because  it  is  a kind  that 
has  long  carried  the  sway  for  its  fine  flowers, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  the  grandest  of  all  the 
Coelogynes,  although  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans, 
says  he  now  has  a much  finer  one,  with  large 
white  flowers  upon  a long  raceme,  but  this  will 
not  put  the  beauties  of  cristata  on  one  side.  It 
is  now  close  upon  seventy  years  ago  since  this 
plant  was  first  discovered  in  Northern  India  at 
some  5,000  feet  elevation,  but  the  first  record 
of  its  flowering  was  in  1844,  when  Mr.  Barker, 
of  Birmingham,  showed  it  in  Regent-street, 
at  the  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting,  and  was 
awarded  a medal  for  the  plant.  A truly  wonderful 
man  was  this  Mr.  Barker,  for  many  Orchids  were 
introduced  by  him,  and  successfully  flowered, 
many  for  the  first  time,  and  great  praise  is  due 
to  him  and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Insleay,  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  plants  were  grown.  C.  cristata 
should  be  well  drained,  and  this  drainage  should 
always  be  kept  in  an  open  and  free  condition, 
for  during  its  growing  season  it  likes  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  both  in  the  atmosphere  as 
well  as  to  its  roots,  using  as  soil  good  fibrous 
peat  and  nearly  equal  parts  of  Sphagnum  Moss. 
During  the  summer  season  the  temperature 
should  not  fall  lower  than  about  70  degs.,  well 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  light,  shading  it  only 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  I like  to  move  this  plant  into  a 
house  with  a little 

Extra  warmth  ; this  will  finish  up  thegrowth, 
and  cause  the  spikes  to  push  out,  and  I like 
this  because  it  causes  the  bulbs  to  plump  up 
finely,  and  to  look  so  healthy  and  well.  During 
this  time  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  fairly 
moist,  and  the  plants  must  be  kept  in  a grow- 
ing condition,  but  less  water  should  be  given  to 
the  roots,  and  the  plant  should  ultimately  be 
dried  off,  but  not  in  too  stringent  a manner, 
for  the  plant,  although  it  likes  a rest,  does  not  like 
being  dried  up  and  made  to  sutler,  for  then  the 
bulbs  shrivel  aud  the  leaves  dry  and  curl  up  ; but 
above  everything  see  that  the  drainage  is  kept  in 
perfectly  open  order,  for  to  this  being  in  bad  con- 
dition I attribute  most  of  the  ills  that  have  be- 
fallen several  of  my  friends’  plants.  To  those  who 
havenotmuch  growth  on  their  plants  yetlshould 
advise  them  to  keep  them  in  as  strong  a heat  as 
possible,  with  moisture,  to  enable  them  to  get 
the  growth  finished,  when,  if  they  do  not  flower 
this  season,  they  may  be  ready  to  grow  on 
in  time  next  season  to  remedy  the  evil.  To 
those  who  have  got  their  plants  into  such  a 
poor,  weak  state  I would  advise  them  to  give  the 
plants  a good  shift ; but  if  these  are  large  ones  I 


should  advise  them  to  be  cut  into,  say,  four 
pieces,  not  disturbing  them  any  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  because  this  is  a kind  that 
docs  not  like  breaking  up,  and  seldom  flowers 
the  year  after  it  is  done  ; but  this  becomes  a 
necessity  when  the  plants  get  into  the  condition 
which  yours  have,  and  the  best  thing  is  not  to 
allow  them  to  come  so  bad  before  something  is 
done  to  avoid  these  small  growths.  However, 
these  plants  may  have  come  from  a neglected 
collection,  and  no  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
present  possessor  ; but  be  warned  in  time.  It 
is  no  use  wasting  a year  or  two  and  having  your 
plants  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


WHAT  ORCHIDS  TO  GROW? 

In  a letter  of  enquiry  from  “J.  S.”  as  to  the 
above  matter,  I should  say  in  the  house  you 
name,  with  the  heat  at  command,  you  had 
better  take  up  with  the  warm  Brazilian  kinds, 
and  I should  advise  you  to  have  Cattleyas,  and 
of  these  alone  there  are  enough  kinds  to  keep 
your  house  gay  with  bloom  all  the  year  round  ; 
but  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  this  right  straight 
away  at  once,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  expend 
a fair  amount  of  money  ; so  do  not  be  disap- 
pointed nor  think  you  are  not  succeeding  be- 
cause you  do  not  see  the  whole  house  ablaze  with 
flower  from  the  time  of  your  starting.  I would 
recommend  you  to  try  Cattleya  Bowringiana, 
now  flowering,  and  C.  maxima,  C.  labiata,  C. 
Percivaliana,  and  C.  Warocqueana,  all  very 
beautiful  and  with  fine  large  flowers.  These  will 
last  until  the  C.  Trianse  comes  in,  then  C.  Skin- 
neri,  C.  Lawrenceana,  C.  Mendeli,  and  C. 
Mossiie,  and  about  this  time  we  have  hosts  of 
Cattleyas  which  come  in  with  the  fine  forms 
of  C.  gigas,  C.  aurea,  and  C.  Gaskelliana, 
which  brings  us  round  to  the  autumn  again. 
This  is  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  near 
relatives  of  the  Cattleyas,  the  Lselias,  when 
we  have  the  magnificent  L.  purpurata,  which 
is  now  finishing  up  its  growth,  and  it  will  do  in 
a temperature  of  about  60  degs.  at  this  season  ; 
L.  elegans,  of  the  dark  forms,  which  is  an 
autumn  bloomer,  and  the  light  varieties,  which 
are  spring  flowerers  ; then  we  have  another  fine 
plant  with  the  same  style  of  growth  as  L.  pur- 
purata, and  it  is  a soft  and  lovely  flower,  called 
L.  Russelliana ; the  autumn  and  early  spring- 
flowering  L.  anceps  of  the  typical  plant,  and 
the  many  white-flowered  forms,  which,  now  that 
they  have  become  established,  are  blooming 
freely  ; L.  autumnalis,  the  lovely  bright-flowered 
L.  harpophylla,  and  the  magnificent  L.  grandis 
tenebrosa  ; L.  Perreni  and  its  varieties  ; aud 
the  beautiful  dwarf-growing  L.  pumila  ; and  the 
equally  fine  L.  Dayana,  L.  crispa,  and  many 
others.  These  would  serve  to  keep  the  house 
always  gay,  ever  something  coming  out,  and  all 
would  do  with  you.  To  these  you  might  add 
many  other  things  which  would  not  take  up  a 
lot  of  space.  Try  these  one  or  two  at  a time, 
and  if  you  want  a little  more  variety  in  the 
plants,  try  some  Vandas  and  Aerides  ; but  do 
not  try  cool  Orchids  with  them,  because  you 
would  not  succeed  with  both.  Let  me  know  if 
you  take  to  the  Cattleyas  and  Lrelias,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  more  if  I can. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


M AXILL ARIA  PICTA. 

It  is  not  often  that  I am  asked  about  such  an 
old  plant  as  this,  but  here  I have  “G.  B.  G.” 
making  full  enquiries,  saying  he  has  three  plants 
given  him  by  a friend,  and  he  asks  if  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  bloom  ? The  specimen  sent,  of  course, 
is  not  in  flower,  and  I cannot  name  it  definitely 
without  a flower,  but  it  certainly  looks  like  M. 
picta.  The  specimen  sent  has  not  made  a growth 
sufficiently  strong  this  season,  nor  yet  the  one 
before  to  warrant  you  to  think  of  flowers.  You 
have  got  them  potted  in  the  right  stuff,  and  I am 
glad  to  find  you  are  so  attentive  to  what  I have 
tried  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  my  readers, 
and  that  is  the  drainage.  It  is  the  greatest  secret 
of  good  plant  growing,  be  it  either  an  Orchid,  a 
Heath,  or  a Geranium.  Now  is  the  time  for  this 
Maxillaria  to  go  to  rest,  the  plant  should  be 
kept  cool  aud  dry,  or  so  dry  that  the  bulbs  and 
leaves  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer,  and  after 
a month  or  two,  when  sufficiently  strong, 
the  flowers  will  begin  to  show  up.  These 
flowers  rise  just  abovethe  bulbs ; theyare  medium 
sized,  yellowish  or  fawn  coloured,  blotched 
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and  stained  with  purple,  especially  on  the  outer 
side.  Now  this  is  not  a plant  that  I 
would  recommend  an  amateur  to  grow  as  a 
speciality,  but  it  is  very  pretty.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  plants  belonging  to  this 
family  that  are  special  beauties  ; of  these  there 
arc  M.  grandiflora,  a large,  pure-white  flower, 
having  a pouched  lip,  which  is  deep-purple  at 
the  sides,  with  the  middlo  lobe  yellow.  This 
plant  is  a strong  grower,  and  it  blooms  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  its  flowers  lasting  a long  time 
in  full  beauty.  It  requires  to  bo  grown 
As  cool  as  any  Odontoglossum  ; then  we 
have  M.  lutea.  The  plant  is  a strong  grower, 
and  the  flowers  are  large  and  fleshy.  They  are 
tawny-yellow  and  creamy-white,  the  lip  being 
yellow,  streaked  with  purple  on  the  side  lobes. 
Then  there  is  M.  venusta,  which  has  flowers 
somewhat  the  same  shape  and  colour  as  the 
before  - mentioned  M.  grandiflora ; but  the 
flowers  are  always  bent  downwards,  or  nodding. 
This  also  requires  very  cool  treatment.  Then 
there  is  M.  nigrescens,  which,  although  less 
beautiful  than  those  previously  named,  is  very 


prepared,  however,  to  say  that  it  can  be  kept 
for  a very  long  time  in  the  dwelling-house  when 
in  flower,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  continue 
to  grow  and  to  flower  as  an  indoor  (dwelling- 
house)  plant.  Matt.  Bramble. 


WATER  GARDENS. 

The  accompanying  engraving  from  a photo- 
graph sent  by  Mr.  John  Gerard,  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  may  well  be  called  a typical  water 
garden,  and  as  it  represents  a phase  of  hardy 
gardening  too  little  attended  to  in  this  country, 
a few  words  may  not  be  out  of  season.  This  is 
perhaps  the  best  time  to  draw  attention  to  a 
subject  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  now  that  the  prin- 
cipal work  must  be  done,  so  that  the  arranging 
and  planting  may  be  undertaken  in  the  early 
days  of  spring.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
so  few  examples  (in  public  gardens  at  least)  of 
how  a natural  water  garden  ought  to  be  made, 
although  we  have  a large  choice  of  plants  that  are 
well  fitted  for  such  work  in  England.  However 
much  we  may  admire  the  scene  before  us, 


having  the  water  almost  level  with  the  eye,  it 
should  (as  in  Nature)  be  at  your  feet.  A glance 
at  the  engraving  will  show  my  meaning  at  once, 
where  one  can  see  the  many  and  charmingly 
varied  plants  intermixed  with  each  other  and 
struggling  for  space  to  develop  their  lovely 
blossoms.  The  main  requirement  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a water  garden  will  be  clay,  of  which  a 
good  thick  puddling  is  required  all  over  the 
bottom,  on  the  top  of  which  the  soil  in  which 
the  plants  are  to  grow  will  be  placed.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  soil  will  have  to  be 
varied  in  height  to  suit  the  different  individuals. 
The  outline  will  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
water  garden.  A coping  of  some  kind  will  be  re- 
quired inmostcases,  andtoget  this  to  looknatural 
or  otherwise  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  managed.  The 
sides  should  be  in  the  form  of  a marsh,  and  here 
may  be  planted  such  interesting  subjects  as 
Venus’  Fly-trap,  Sarracenia  purpurea,  the 
Sundews,  Pinguicula,  Marsh  Orchids,  Primula 
farinosa,  Cypripediums,  and  a host  of  other 
dwarf  plants  that  will  be  found  quite  at  home 
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Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  John  N.  Gerard. 


lemarkable,  the  colour  being  of  a deep  vinous- 
purple  ; and  there  are  many  beside,  for  Maxil- 
laria  is  a very  large  genus,  and  I do  not  think 
many  of  the  finest  kinds  are  yet  introduced  to 
cultivation  ; but  there  is  yet  one,  M.  Sanderi- 
ana,  which  is  a magnificent  kind,  with  large 
white  and  purple  flowers,  thickly  blotched 
with  vinous-purple.  It  is  at  piresent  a some- 
what rare  plant,  and  until  quite  recently  it 
has  been  very  rare  and  expensive,  so  at  present 
I will  say  no  more  about  it,  because  very  many 
of  my  readers  do  not  care  to  invest  in  the  high- 
priced  plants,  but  all  these  mentioned  will  thrive 
in  a cool-house.  Many  of  the  Maxillarias  that 
were  grown  in  my  young  days  were  small  flowered 
and  not  even  attractive,  but  M.  picta  and 
M.  tenuifolia  are  about  the  best  of  these  kinds, 
and  many  plants  were  called  Maxillarias  in 
those  days  which  have  since  been  removed  to 
other  genera,  amongst  them  being  the  famous 
plant  which  is  now  known  as  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
and  no  more  beautiful  plant  can  be  grown,  its 
flowers  lasting  a very  long  time  in  perfection, 
and  although  I do  not  agree  with  those  who  say 
the  plant  can  be  grown  in  a room,  I am  fully 


we  dare  not,  we  are  afraid,  hope  to  utilise 
all  the  plants  represented  ; we  can,  how- 
ever, recognise  many  of  our  old  American 
friends  which  may  be  planted  in  our  water  gar- 
dens with  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  hardi- 
ness and  hope  of  success  during  the  early  spring 
and  summer  months.  In  many  private  gardens, 
even  where  everything  is  favourable  to  the  most 
natural  and  artistic  arrangement  of  these 
aquatics,  we  indeed  see  plants,  and  sometimes 
see  them  do  well,  but  the  effect,  which  should 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  in  a 
garden,  is  made  repulsive  by  the  straight  lines 
and  unsightly  work  of  the  bricklayer.  We  shall 
never  have  natural  water  gardens  until  we  dis- 
card the  brick  and  cement  for  something  more 
congenial  to  the  plants  and  less  expensive  to 
the  owner.  I have  been  referring  chiefly  to 
those 

Aquatic  tanks,  the  sides  of  which  are  raised 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Such  instances,  I am  told,  are  increasing,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  eventually  bring 
the  culture  of  our  lovely  water  plants  into 
disrepute.  Instead  of,  as  in  these  raised  tanks, 


in  such  a situation.  If  the  water  garden  be  large 
enough, 

Islands  may  be  raised  here  and  there,  on 
which  may  be  planted  the  dwarfer  Bamboos, 
the  tall  Marsh  Grasses,  and  the  giant  Gunnera 
manicata,  which  never  does  so  well  as  when  its 
roots  dip  into  the  water.  Its  near  ally  G.  scabra, 
which  is,  however,  not  so  bold  a plant,  does  well 
in  a similar  situation,  and  when  seen  to  advan- 
tage both  are  noble,  finefoliaged  plants.  The 
deeper  parts  should  be  reserved  for  the  Nym- 
phreas,  which  flower  in  such  profusion  in  our 
ponds  and  lakes.  They  likeagood  depth  of  water, 
and  will  be  all  the  better  if  the  crowns  can  be 
placed  at  least  3 feet  from  the  surface.  N.  Mar- 
liacea,  a recent  addition,  with  deep  primrose- 
yellow  flowers,  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  others, 
having  stood  out  last  winter.  It  is  an  equally 
free  flowerer,  and  with  the  addition  of  N. 
odorata  and  its  varieties,  N.  tuberosa,  N. 
alba  and  its  variety  rosea,  N.  pygmea,  &c.,  we 
have  a very  good  selection.  It  may  not  be  too 
well  known  that  the  Cape  Pondweed  does  much 
better  in  deep  than  in  shallow  water,  and  when 
not  overcrowded  seeds  freely  and  produces  a 
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large  clump  in  a few  years.  Pontcderia  cor- 
uata,  P.  cmrulea,  and  P.  lancifolia  are  quaint 
and  welcome  additions,  and  in  the  shallower 
parts  what  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  Bog 
Arum  (Calla  palustris),  the  Buckbean  (Meny- 
anthcs  trifoliata),  or  the  various  Arrowheads 
(ISagittaria),  the  Frogbit  ( Hydrocharis),  Villarsia 
nymphtooides,  the  flowering  Rush  (Butomus 
umbellatus),  and  many  other  equally  interesting 
plants  ? The  Water  Soldier  (Stratiotes  aloides), 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  aquatics, 
may  simply  be  thrown  in  and  left  to 
take  care  of  itself.  There  are  many 
other  names  that  might  be  added  if 
space  allowed.  I will,  however, 
mention  a few,  such  as  Ranunculus 
Lingua,  Cladium  Mariscus,  the  Ty- 
phas,  Japanese  Irises,  Spirsea  palmata, 
Sparganiums,  Cyperus  longus,  Thalia 
dealbata,  Orontium  aquaticum,  Bra- 
senia  peltata,  and  Azolla  pinnata. 

K. 

INDOOR  PLANTS. 


rpu2239‘~Culture  of  Eucharia  Lilies.— 

These  are  not  difficult  to  manage.  First  grow 
them  well,  get  the  bulbs  strong,  and  the  pots  full 
of  roots,  then  cool  down  and  give  less  water,  but 
never  dry  off  altogether,  as  the  plant  is  a true 
evergreen.  After  a month  or  so  of  cool  treat- 
ment take  back  to  the  forcing-house,  and  use 
bottom-heat,  if  available.  Water  with  weak 
liquid-manure,  but  the  plants  do  not  require  it 
three  times  a day  ; three  times  a week  would  be 


FORCED  LILY  OF  THE 
VALLEY. 

Probably  no  early  forced  flower  meets 
with  more  approval  Ulan  does  Lily  of 
the  Valley ^ when  well  managed, 
failures  will  at  times  occur  from 
various  sources  ; for  instance,  it  may 
be  through  an  excess  of  heat  at  the 
roots  where  the  pots  are  plunged  in 
fermenting  material  ; in  such  cases 
the  bottom-heat  should  never  exceed 
85  degs.,  but  I would  rather  it  were 
5 degs.  lower.  Failure,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  occur  by  allowing  the 
plants  to  get  too  dry  at  the  root  or  upon 
the  crown  before  growth  has  fairly  commenced. 
If  upon  receiving  the  crowns,  which  areacknow- 
ledgecl  to  be  the  best  for  the  earliest  forcing, 
they  should  appear  dry  I would  allow  them  to 
remain  for  a little  time  in  tepid  water  and  then 
pot  them  up  in  light  soil.  It  is  a mistake  to 
leave  them  exposed  : all  should  be  potted  up, 
a portion  being  introduced  into  heat  for  a 
succession  as  may  be  required.  The  remainder 
meanwhile  ought  to  be  kept  in  a cool  pit,  not  a 
dry  one  with  heat  at  times.  Some  Sphagnum 
Moss  will  be  a good  covering  for  the  stock  in 
this  place  and  save  watering  after  the  first 
application.  That  portion  in  heat  should  be 
covered  either  with  Moss  or  Cocoa-fibre  to  keep 
an  equable  moisture.  Even  with  this  covering 
frequent  dampings  will  be  needed  to  encourage 
growth.  When  the  convenience  is  not  ready 
to  hand  for  plunging  in  bottom-heat,  some 
means  should  be  devised,  as  by  standing 
the  pots  in  a box  sufficiently  deep  to 
take  them  with  a covering  as  well,  and 
around  the  pots  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  Such  a box, 
failing  a better  place,  might  be  upon  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  the  roots  being  supplied  with 
plenty  of  water  at  all  times.  If  forcing  is  at- 
tempted early  without  either  bottom-heat  by 
some  moans  or  another  or  any  covering  over 
the  crowns,  it  must  not  cause  any  surprise  if 
the  attempt  should  end  in  failure.  Fifteen  or 
so  crowns  in  a 5-inch  pot  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  a good  display  when  in  flower.  The  soil 
should  be  a light  one  ; leaf-mould  and  light  loam 
after  it  has  been  worked  through  a sieve  will  do 
well  ; the  soil  being  fine  will  lie  closer  to  the 
roots  and  also  retain  more  moisture.  Another 
point  in  covering  the  crowns  to  a depth  of  from 
1 inch  to  2 inches  is  gained  by  the  flower  spike 
getting  a good  start  of  the  leaves,  which  is  quite 
essential.  The  best  crowns  for  the  earliest 
0l?lt§  are  t loae  which  are  the  most  prominent 
and  that  are  not  pointed,  but  more  of  an  oval 
s ape.  Ihese  may  be  grown  in  this  country  in 
rich  alluvial  or  sandy  soil,  but  these  requisites 
are  not  frequently  met  with  ; hence  the  large 
amount  of  imported,  or  “Berlin”  crowns,  as 
they  are  at  times  termed.  When  rustic  arrange- 
ments  are  needed,  these  had  better  be  made  up 
after  the  Lilies  are  in  flower.  As  soon  as  sliow- 

frm>,COd°llr  AT11'  ibe  a good  Plau  t0  remove 
from  the  bottom-heat,  so  as  not  to  cause 

too  much  of  a check  afterwards,  gradually 
allowing  more  light,  whereby  the  foliage  will 
be  of  a better  colour  and  the  flower-spikes 
strengthened.  The  illustration  here  given 
shows  how  well  these  flowers  look  arranged  in 
a simple  bunch.  ^ 


Floweia  of  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

nearer  the  mark  at  this  season.  Avoid  over- 
potting ; it  is  best  to  keep  the  clusters  of  bulbs 
which  are  sure  to  form  in  each  pot  shifted  on  as 
they  lequire  more  space  until  they  occupy  large 
pots,  ihis  is  better  than  dividing  often,  so  far 
as  regards  flowering.  When  the  plants  are 
strong,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
two  crops  of  flowers  in  a year  from  the  same 
plants.  The  best  soil  is  rough,  turfy  loam  two- 
thirds,  and  one-third  very  old  cow-dung,  with 
some  sharp  sand  and  charcoal. E.  H. 

2180:~Pots  for  Begonias.  — The  best 

way  will  be  to  carefully  store  the  bulbs  away  in 
fibre  or  leaf-soil,  free  from  frost,  until  the 
second  week  in  February,  when  they  should 
again  be  moved  into  gentle  bottom-heat  and 
be  just  kept  moist  until  they  have  shoots  half 
an  inch  long,  when  they  should  be  potted.  The 
one  measuring  3 inches  across  will  take  a 
Ip-inch  pot,  and  the  others  each  a size  smaller. 
The  soil  should  be  good  fibrous  loam  of  a yellow 
nature,  which  should  soon  be  stacked,  one 
layer  of  loam  and  one  of  good  stable-manure, 
and  allowed  to  rot.  In  mixing  the  soil  for  pot- 
ting,  it  should  consist  of  three  parts  of  the 
loam,  and  the  other  of  leaf-mould  and  silver- 
sand,  a little  charcoal  or  crushed  bone.  This 
will  be  all  that  should  be  used  in  potting,  but  I 
hope  to  write  an  article  on  Begonias  and  the 
manure  required  in  the  spring,  being  a lar«e 
grower.—  G.  H.  Howe. 

.,H29'^An  unsatisfactory  heating  appara- 
tus. The  circulation  is  faulty  from  some  cause  Does 
the  return-pipe  go  back  near  the  fire?  If  so,  this  might 
account  for  the  jumping.  There  has  been  an  error  in 
fixing  somewhere,  but  it  would  not  be  easv  to  sav  where 
without  more  information.  I suppose  the  boiler  is  not 
too  large  for  the  work  ?—K.  II. 

It  is  not  the  apparatus  that  is  at  fault, 

it  is  the  person  who  manages  it  by  making  the 
water  boil,  which  should  not  be.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  water  should  boil  in  a heating 
appaiatus,  as  it  is  attended  with  the  danger  of 
all  the  water  being  forced  out  of  the  feed 
cistern,  which  would  eud  in  the  bursting  of  the 
boiler.  It  does  sometimes  occur  that  when  the 
flow-pipe  rises  abruptly  from  the  boiler,  with 
more  than  the  usual  rise  into  the  house,  and 
beyond  that  point,  which  is  the  case  when  the 
house  or  houses  are  built  on  rising  ground,  that 
when  the  water  is  first  heated  it  cannot  force 
the  cold  water  before  it  fast  enough  to  secure  a 
circulation,  that  the  flow-pipe  near  the  boiler 
will  jump  for  a time,  but  the  jumping  will 

cease  as  soon  as  the  circulation  is  complete. 

J . C.  C. 

2206. -Carnations  in  a frame.— Give 

all  the  air  possible  in  fine  weather,  and  even  in 
frosty  weather  the  mats  should  be  turned  back 


and  the  lights  opened  for  a part  of  the  day. 
Water  with  great  care,  by  which  is  meant  do 
not  water  till  the  plants  really  need  it,  then 
give  sufficient  to  moisten  all  the  soil,  and  leave 
them  till  they  are  dry  again.  The  soil  should 
be  good,  sound  loam,  free  from  wireworms, 
about  two-thirds  loam  to  one-third  old  cow- 
manure,  just  a little  soot,  and  some  sharp  sand. 
Covering  will  be  required  during  severe 
weather,  as  although  Carnations  are  hardy 
enough  for  the  most  part,  yet  plants  under  glass 
must  have  protection. — E.  H. 

These,  when  intended  to  be  grown  in 

pots,  are  wintered  in  frames,  and  when  well 
cared  for  pass  through  a severe  season  admir- 
ably. Let  them,  when  well  established,  have 
air  freely  admitted.  The  lights  ought  to  be 
removed  whenever  the  weather  is  fine,  and  the 
plants  should  be  carefully  watered  without 
giving  too  much,  or  allowing  them  to  become 
overdry  at  the  roots.  In  some  districts  Carna- 
tion-growers have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
R is  better  to  winter  the  plants  in  frames,  and 
plant  them  out  in  the  open  borders  in  spring. 
In  either  case  the  plants  should  be  grown  in 
pots  during  the  winter.  They  require  looking 
over  occasionally  to  remove  dead  or  decaying 
leaves,  or  to  brush  off  green-fly. — J.  D.  E. 


GUSTAVIA  GRACILLIMA. 

This  beautiful  plant  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bull  from  Columbia,  and  it  flowered  with  him 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  ago.  I have  a flower  and  a 
leaf  sent  to  me  from  “G.  Toward,”  saying  that 
his  employer  had  gone  abroad,  and  he  wished 
him  to  send  it  to  me  ; the  plant  has  had  three 
flowers  upon  it.  It  has  bold,  almost  round 
blossoms  of  great  beauty,  each  measuring 
31  inches  across.  The  flower  has  eight  petals” 
which  are  of  a bright  rosy-crunson,  much  richer 
coloured  at  the  back,  paler  on  the  inside.  The 
centre  of  the  flower  is  composed  of  a large 
bunch  of  stamens,  which  are  yellow  at  the  base, 
but  rich  deep-purple  at  the  top.  This  is  a large 
and  beautiful  flower,  and  it  is  a great  pity  the 
plant  is  not  convertible  into  use  for  ordinary- 
sized  stove  culture,  but  to  anyone  having  a stove 
of  good  dimensions  it  affords  a splendid  orna- 
mental plant.  I do  not  know  the  size  of  the 
plant  from  which  these  flowers  came,  but  I should 
say  it  was  about  at  least  some  3 feet  or  4 feU  in 
height,  and  it  grows  much  taller  than  this,  with 
entire  deep-green  leaves,  which  are  usually 
toothed  on  the  edges,  deep-green  on  the  upper 
side,  paler  beneath.  The  plant  belongs  to  the 
Myrtle  family,  and  it  succeeds  in  good  loam  and 
leaf -mould,  but  the  pots  must  be  well  drained, 
and,  whilst  keeping  drier  in  winter  than  in  the 
summer,  it  must  never  be  kept  dry.  J.  J. 

2154.— Storing  Dahlia  tubers —As  I 

read  this  query  I was  busy  taking  up  and  storing 
my  Dahlia-tubers  for  the  winter,  and  I find 
that  if  the  tubers  are  sound  and  fully  developed 
when  taken  up,  and  well  dried  before  bein<r 
stored  away,  they  will  keep  admirably.  The 
green  stems  sometimes  die  down  in  a damp, 
mouldy  state,  and  kill  the  crowns  where  the 
dormant  eyes  are,  and  the  eyes  die  out  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  best  to  dig  up  the  tubers  in  a 
dry  day  and  turn  them  upside  down  to  drain 
any  water  out  of  the  hollow  stems  that  may 
have  accumulated  there.  The  tubers  should  be 
laid  out  in  a vinery  for  two  or  three  weeks  : the 
atmosphere  of  that  structure  at  this  season  is 

usually  dry,  and  there  is  free  ventilation 

J.  D.  E. 

2142. —Treatment  of  Oleanders.— 

The  treatment  of  these  is  particularly  simple  ; 
they  only  want  growing  the  same  ‘ as  other 
greenhouse  shrubs.  It  is  a good  plau  to 
turn  them  out-of-doors  from  the  end  of  June 
until  the  end  of  September.  Plenty  of  water  is 
required,  and  they  need  a general  supply  of 
liquid-manure.  This  should  not  be  given  strong, 
but  should  be  applied  freely  during  growth. 
Nerium  Oleander  makes  plenty  of  flowering 
wood,  and  sets  its  bloom  buds  freely  ; but  more 
often  than  not  the  average  amateur  fails  to  open 
these  because  his  plants  do  not  receive  a suffi- 
cient advance  in  temperature  at  this  time.  A 
moist  and  almost  stove  heat  is  necessary  to  open 
the  flowers  well.  Once  get  the  flower-trusses 
into  the  bursting  stage  and  a warm  greenhouse 
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will  do  the  rest,  Either  cut  tho  plants  down 
each  year  after  (lowering  or  else  remove  and 
strike  the  top  growths  as  soon  as  the  (lower- 
buds  are  well  set.  This  is  an  excellent  plan, 
as  the  heat  of  the  propagating-bed  brings  the 
blooms  on  apace,  and  you  get  a dwarfer  plant. 
Oleanders  grow  rather  leggy  and  tall  under 
ordinary  treatment,  but  fortunately  they  will 
root  readily  and  with  quite  sufficient  freedom  to 
sustain  the  crop  of  blooms. — P.  U. 


CULTURE  OF  LAPAGERIAS. 

In  reply  to  “ G.  M , ” “ R.  S. ,”  and  others,  we 
may  say  that,  generally  speaking,  these  lovely 
eliinbiog  plants  do  much  better  planted  out 
than  when  grown  in  pots;  therefore,  wherever 
possible,  this  should  be  done.  Planting  out 
should  be  done  early  in  the  spring,  before 
growth  commences,  or  the  disturbance  of  the 
roots,  inseparable  from  the  necessary  spreading 
out,  will  stop  growth  in  a way  that  wall  much 
retard  it  for  the  season.  The  drainage  of  the 
border  must  be  ample,  and  the  soil  fibrous  peat, 
with  enough  sand  added  to  it  to  keep  it  open  ; 
and  as  the  plants  increase  in  strength  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  shoots  regularly  trained 
in.  As  the  soil  becomes  exhausted  before 
growth  has  commenced,  each  spring  an  inch  or 
two  may  be  removed  from  the  surface,  and  he 
replaced  with  new.  Manure-water,  througli 
the  summer,  will  also  be  an  assistance,  to 
treated,  the  plants  can  be  kept  growing  in  a 
vigorous  condition  for  a number  of  years.  t\  e 
would  advi-e  all  who  have  the  red  variety  (here 
figured)  to  procure  the  white  one  also  ; they 
a-e  fit  companions  in  every  way,  the  attractions 
of  both  being  enhanced  by  the  contrast  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers.  Few  plants  have  a more 
handsome  and  graceful  appearance  when  in 
flower,  and  the  shoots  depend  in  veritable 
floral  w'reaths  from  the  pillars  or  roof  of  a green- 
house. Lapagerias  are  clean-growing  plants, 
and  not  much  liable  to  insect  pests.  Thrips, 
red-spider,  and  aphides  affect  them  ; but  these 
rarely  gain  a footing  if  the  syringe  is  used  as  it 
ought  to  be — so  as  to  get  the  water  freely  to 
both  the  under  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves. 
When  these  insects  make  their  appearance  a 
free  and  persistent  use  of  the  syringe  is  the  best 
remedy  ; scale  must  be  removed  by  the  sponge. 
The  low  temperature  they  require  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  increase  of  mealy-bug,  although  it 
will  live  upon  them  ; and  when  so  affected  it  is 


the  surface  ; in  which  case  serious  mischief  will 
be  done,  as  the  plants  have  not  the  power  to 
quickly  produce  others  to  replace  the  injured 
ones. 

2207.  —Painting  conservatories  — It  is  too  late 
to  paint  outside  work  now— ihe  weather  is  so  uncertain  ; 
but  inside  painting  may  be  done  if  the  housc9  are  not 
required  for  plants.  I prefer  to  do  all  painting  during 
August  and  September,  selecting  a dry  time  when  the 
wood  is  dry.  It  is  a mistake  to  punt  wood  when  not 
perfectly  dry.—  E H. 

2209  — Wintering  Ech  ever  las—  I have  always 
kept  them  in  a cold  pit,  the  roots  being  packed  in  rather 
dry  soil  close  together.  They  are  sheltered  with  mats  in 
cold  weather,  in  addition  to  ihe  glass  lights.  In  this  pit 
they  remam  if  there  is  sufficient  stock  till  March  or  April, 
and  are  then  taken  outside  and  place  1 under  the  shelter 
of  some  shrubs  till  the  bed9  are  ready.— E.  H. 

22,35  — Hoya  leaves  turning  yellow 

— This  is  a plaut  needing  a good  deal  of  put- 
room,  and  the  leaves  will  turn  yellow  very  soon 
when  the  roots  have  exhausted  the  soil.  It  is 
also  more  a hot-house  than  a greenhouse  plant, 
and  plants  grown  in  a greenhouse  temperature 
will  also  have  the  leaves  become  yellow,  or  green- 
ish-yellow, especially  in  winter.  Training  the 
growths  to  a trellis  would  not  make  any  differ- 
ence. I would  repot  Ihe  plant  and  place  it  in  a 
hot-house  ; it,  will  soon  come  right  again.  If  it 
does  not  need  repotting,  the  ordinary  lint  house 
treatment  will  speeddy  restore  the  plant  to  a 
vigorous  condition. — J.  1).  E. 

2181  —Rockery  iu  a heated  green 
liouae  — Have  nothing  to  do  with  Virgin 
Cork  ; it  soon  ro*s  and  harbours  woodlice  and 
other  insects.  Buy  a few  of  those  ornamental 
earthenware  pockets  for  tilling  with  Ferns  an  1 
hanging  ag.inst  the  wall.  Tney  may  be  had  for 
about  ti  l.  . aeh,  and  tffiy  can  be  moved  into  the 
rooms  for  a change,  )r  desired  The  rockery  at 
the  foot  of  the  wad  may  be  made  in  a fdition, 
and  will  present  no  difficulties  if  stones  aie 
available  — E.  H. 

2218  —Hot  water  pipe  t for  a forcing- 

house  — Asa  praeical  gardener  understands 
your  question  it  means  that  a forcing-house  is  a 
structure  that  ii  req  lir  d to  be  maintained  at  a 
warm  temperature  in  all  sortsof  weather.  Apply 
this  understanding" to  your  case,  and  supposing 
the  home  is  a 1 an  to,  and  facing  south,  with 
the  door  at  the  end  facing  east,  and  the  boiler  at 
the  opposite  end,  you  will  require  three  rows  of 
4- inch  pip  s — two  flows  and  one  leturn — star  ting 
from  the  b iller,  and  along  the  front  round  to 
the  door.  This  i\  ill  be  sufficient  piping  to  com- 
mand a temperature  < f 55  degs.  to  60  degs  in 
time  of  severe  frost,  if  you  pay  proper  attention 
to  the  fire. — J.  C.  C. 

Two  4-inch  pipes  will  not  be  sufficient 

for  such  a house,  even  for  very  ordinary  forcing. 
Three  would  be  enough,  and  they  should  be  fixed 
near  the  front  of  the  house.  presume  it  is 


Flowering-spray  of  Lapageria  rosea. 


best  removed  by  spongingand  by  the  use  of  a soft 
brush  to  get  down  to  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
There  is  one  other  enemy  to  guard  against,  that 
is  slugs,  which  are  extremely  fond  of  the  young 
underground  shoot,  and  unless  care  is  taken  to 
keep  these  marauders  thoroughly  under,  they  are 
sure  to  find  the  growths  as  they  appear  above 


a lean-to  house.  If  it  is  a span-roofed  one  it 
would  be  better  to  have  four  rows — two  on  each 
side  of  the  house.  They  will  be  necessary  in 
winter  to  keep  up  a forcing  temperature  without 
being  overheated.  It  is  always  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  too  much  heating  surface  than  too 
little  — J.  D.  E. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

2152.— Hanging  plant  for  a shop  — It 

is  unfortunate  that  this  parapet  faces  the  north, 
otherwise  it  would  be  possible  to  suggest 
flowering  plants,  but  these  will  not  do  without 
sunshine!-  Handsome  varieties  of  Ivy  do  best  in 
a north  aspect,  and  a good  selection  of  variegated 
kinds  would  look  will,  but  colour  would  be 
absent.  If  a good-sized  box  can  be  placed  in 
position  over  the  parapet,  so  as  togivea  good  root  - 
run  to  Creepers,  an  Ampelopsis  Veitohi,  with 
splendid  autumn  foliage,  could  he  grown  in  it; 
but  a good  rich  top-drtssing  should  be  given  to 
the  plant  every  autumn,  and  the  box  should  be 
well  drained  with  crocks  and  ashes.  Tropteolum 
speciosum,  too,  might  do  in  another  box,  this 
is  the  tuberous-rooted  Creeper  (quite  hardy  if 
well  mulched  in  winter),  which  covers  north 
wall  in  Scotland  with  masses  of  brilliant  red  and 
yellow  flowers  duringthe  summer,  with  wreaths 
of  very  light  and  pretty  foliage.  Nasturtiums 
woul  1 bloom  here  too,  in  summer  ; they  should 
be  sown  in  eai  ly  spring.  It  is  very  probable 
that  suclt  plants  as  Scarlet  “ Geraniums, 
Yellow  shrubby  Calceolarias,  Blue  Lobelias, 

&o  , might  flower  in  pot3  during  summer  if 
placed  so  as  to  show  jit  t above  the  parapet,  if 
the  sunshine  can  reach  them  at  all  (luting  the 
day.  Bulbs,  too  ( f tall  enough  to  show  from 
below),  would  look  well  in  early  spring,  the 
larger  varieties  of  Dtfl  dils  and  Narcissi  bting 
very  suitable.  But  all  these  plants  in  pots 
would  be  best  brought  on  in  a place  where  they 
can  have  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  placed  in 
position  only  when  wrell  set  with  buds,  they 
will  then  last  on  in  bloom  for  a long  time  if 
supplied  w'iih  water.  If  the  situation  be  abso- 
lutely sunless,  the  best  things  to  try  would  be 
strong  plants  of  Canadian  Aquilegias,  scarlet, 
yellow,  mauve,  and  white,  placed  in  boxes  of 
soil  in  early  spring,  or  Canterbury  Bells  and 
Foxgloves  (Digitalis),  also  grown  in  boxes  from 
strong  one-year-old  plants  in  spring,  with  a 
mixture  of  hardy  British  Ferns  — L.  R 
2174  —Climbing  Roses  for  a veran- 
dah.— White  paint,  when  dry,  will  not  injure 
any  plant ; in  fact,  it  is  desirable  to  cheek  the 
inroads  of  insects,  which  do  not  like  clean,  new 
paint.  Paint  is  now  made  mixed  with  varnish 
and  drying  materials,  so  that  it  will  be  quite 
firm  in  two  days  from  the  time  it  is  laid  on  ; 
there  is  therefore,  no  difficulty  as  to  this.  W ith 
regard  to  the  varieties  of  Roses  to  be  grown  on 
the  verandah,  the  best  of  all  climbing  Roses  is 
the  Gloire  rle  Dijon,  which  far  outstrips  all 
others,  bringing  masses  of  sweet  and  lovely 
blooms  from  early  spring  to  latest  autumn  ; of  a 
soft,  salmon-pink  shade.  But  as  dark-red  Roses 
are  required,  the^  following  varieties  may  be 
selected  ; Climbing  Charles  Lefebvre,  Reine 
Marie  Henriette  (bright-red,  but  not  so  dark  as 
C.  Lefebvre),  and  Madame 
Periere,  a very  large  red 
Rose,  of  the  Climbing  sort. 
But  there  should  also  be 
a few  of  the  lovely  apricot- 
tinted  Roses,  such  as  W. 
A.  Richardson,  or  Bouquet 
d’Or,  and  a Climbing 
Niphetos,  the  purest  waxen 
white,  of  a very  elegant 
shape,  W'ould  make  a nice 
variety.  The  present  time 
is  the  best  for  transplanting 
Roses,  and  the  work  should 
be  done  at  once.  The  very 
best  material  for  them  to 
grow  in  is  leaf-mould — i.  e. , 
turf  which  has  been  stacked 
in  a dry  place  until  all  the 
Grass-roots  are  dead,  and 
then  chopped  up  with  a 
spade,  and  if  this  can  be 
procured,  little  else  will  be 
needed  the  first  year.  Fail- 
ing turf-mould,  a mixture 
of  leaf-mould  and  old  hot- 
bed stuff  (quite  rotten)  can 
bedugintolhe  soil  beforethe 
Roses  are  planted,  and  this 
operation  should  be  most  carefully  performed. 
If  the  Roses  can  be  had  in  pots,  they  w-ill  feel 
the  check  much  less  than  if  bought  with  bare 
roots  ; but  this  is  not  essential  if  they  are  well 
planted,  spreading  out  the  roots  in  fan  shape, 
about  6 inches  below  the  surface,  on  a bed  of 
fine  soil  (without  manure),  and  covering  them 
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with  the  same,  then  treading  them  in  firmly  and 
tying  them  to  the  verandah,  so  that  winter 
storms  do  not  loosen  them  at  all.  If  the  soil  be 
light,  a mulch  of  old  manure  can  be  laid  with 
advantage  over  the  surface  soil,  surrounding  the 
stem  of  the  Rose  for  a foot  each  way  ; this  will 
check  the  action  of  severe  frost,  and  nourish 
the  roots  when  they  start  in  spring.  Roses  need 
plenty  of  rich  nourishment,  yet  their  roots, 
which  are  very  delicate,  must  never  actually 
come  in  contact  with  manure,  which  often 
cankers  them ; a system  of  rich  top-dressing, 
then,  suits  them  best,  a mulch  being  supplied 
as  above,  both  in  October  and  in  June,  with 
soot  added  to  the  manure  in  summer.  Plenty  of 
water  for  their  roots  in  dry  weather,  and  regular 
syringing  from  May  to  December  with  pure 
water,  will  keep  them  free  from  insects  ; if, 
however,  green-fly  or  other  pests  should  attack 
them,  a few  ounces  of  Quassia,  boiled  in  2 gallons 
of  water,  is  a good  syringe  to  kill  the  insects,  or 
soft-soap  and  Tobacco-water  ; but  this  needs 
clean  water  used  after  it  to  make  the  foliage 
bright,  as  it  leaves  an  untidy,  whitish  look  on 
them. — J.  L.  R. 

2228.— Creeper  for  a house  wall.— For 

a heavy  soil  and  a smoky  district  I should  say 
Crataegus  Ladandi  is  the  most  suitable  climber, 
as  the  leaves  are  persistent  and  of  a leathery 
character.  At  the  present  time  this  creeper  is 
the  most  attractive  we  have,  as  the  berries  are 
studded  thickly  on  the  branches,  and  of  a bright 
orange-colour,  which  colour  they  retain  for  some 
time.  There  are  other  evergreen  creepers,  such 
as  the  Escallonia  and  Cotoneaster  ; but  1 do  not 
think  they  would  thrive  so  well  as  the  one  I 
have  recommended,  and  they  certainly  are  not 
so  attractive. — J.  C.  C. 

There  are  not  many  things  that  would  succeed. 

Veitch’s  Virginian  Creeper  would  do  and  be  self  supporting. 
Cotoneaster  Simondsi  would  also  succeed  in  such  a situa- 
tion, hut  it  would  reci  tire  training  and  trimming  occa- 
sionally.—E.  II. 

22 1 6.  —Tigridias,  &C.— The  Tigridias  are 
not  suitable  for  window  culture,  but  you  may 
do  better  with  them  if  you  start  them  into 
growth  earlier  another  year.  It  is  quite  natural 
to  them  to  be  going  backwards  now.  As  soon 
as  all  the  leaves  turn  yellow  discontinue  water- 
ing, and  place  the  pot  in  a cool  place  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost.  Early  next  March  bring  them 
out,  repot  in  fresh  soil,  and  treat  as  before. 
With  regard  to  the  Sacred  Lily,  it  will  grow  in 
sand,  or  water,  or  earth.  The  bulb  may  be 
placed  half  its  depth  in  water,  and  the 
pebbles  packed  round  it  to  keep  it  erect — that 
is  all  the  use  they  are.  At  the  present  time  I 
have  some  in  a deep  glass  dish  which  is  filled 
with  sand  that  have  already  commenced  to 
show  their  first  leaves.  These  are  in  a green- 
house fully  exposed  to  the  light.  Others  grow- 
ing in  glasses  of  water,  and  also  sand,  and  kept 
in  dilferent  positions  in  the  dwelling-house,  are 
not  quite  so  forward,  although  potted  at  the 
same  time.  It  certainly  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  this  Lily  or  Hyacinths  in  darkness  to  start 
them  into  growth.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I feel 
convinced  that  it  has  a tendency  to  weaken 
them,  as  it  hurries  them  too  much. — J.  C.  C. 

2113.  — Covering'  a wall.  — Covering 
a wall  effectually  and  cheaply  without  very 
much  trouble  is  easily  done  by  planting 
Berberis  Darwini.  Obtain  well-rooted  plants 
lately  transplanted — i.e. , not  plants  that  have 
stood  two  or  three  years  in  nursery  quarters, 
say  about  2 feet  high,  and  plant  at  once,  3 feet 
or  5 feet  apart  in  good  loam.  Tie  the  prominent 
branches  up  to  sticks,  spreading  them  out  as 
much  as  possible  against  the  wall,  and  in  spring 
some  fine  strong  growths  will  be  seen.  These 
should  be  fastened  to  the  wall — not  to  wire — but 
nailed,  or  what  would  be  better,  tied  to  a trellis 
work.  Do  not  plant  too  close  to  the  wall, 
for  fear  of  drought,  but  say  1 foot  out  and 
lay  the  plant  back.  Mulch  with  rotten  manure 
in  spring.  This  plant  is  a fine  neat  evergreen 
producing  golden  trusses  of  bloom  very 
frequently  during  summer,  and  even  autumn. 
It  may  be  kept  within  bounds  by  the  knife 
during  summer,  say  not  more  than  G inches 
from  the  wall. — F.  B. 


All  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage 
Gardening  known.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest 
price  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
and  copies  will  be  sent  for  distribution,  free,  by  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Cassell  and  Company,  La  Belle  Sausage, 
Ludgate  mil,  E.C. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

CUCUMBER  GROWING. 
Cucumbers  are  generally  eaten  raw,  but  a skil- 
ful cook  can  make  them  relishable  in  various 
other  ways.  My  experience  is,  that  to  the 
private  grower,  who  has  to  maintain  a supply, 
it  is  a great  advantage  when  the  Cucumber  is 
used  as  a cooked  vegetable,  provided,  of  course, 
that  facilities  exist  for  producing  them.  A 
hard  winter  generally  leaves  us  with  a limited 
choice  of  vegetables  ; then  Cucumbers  are  wel- 
come ; with  these  and  Mushrooms  we  can  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  cook.  I should  like  toofler 
a few  remarks  respecting  the  production  of  a 
regular  and  moderate  supply  of  fruit  for  home 
use,  chiefly  for  cooking.  The  house  I have 
here  for  Cucumber-growing  is  a three-quartered 
span-roofed  pit,  32  feet  by  13  feet,  in  two 
divisions.  It  runs  east  and  west,  the  pathway 
along  the  middle  sunk  4 feet  below  the  ground 
level,  and  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge 
of  the  roof  is  8 feet,  thus  giving  a width  of 
roof-trellis  on  the  south  side  of  74  feet,  and  on 


the  north  side  of  54  feet.  Top  and  bottom  heat- 
ing is  efficiently  provided  for  by  means  of  4-inch 
hot-water  piping,  a flow  and  return  along  each 
side  of  the  pathway,  and  the  same  underneath 
the  soil  beds  on  each  side.  The  number  of  fruits 
that  a healthy,  well-fed  plant  will  produce, 
provided  it  has  ample  space  for  its  top  growth 
to  extend,  is  very  large,  and  the  length  of  time 
it  will  continue  to  yield  a profitable  supply  is 
regulated  by  its  freedom  from  insects,  but  in 
small  houses  we  find  the  best  plan  is  to  fruit 
each  set  of  plants  to  their  full  capacity — that  is, 
a fruit  at  every  joint  till  the  limit  of  space  is 
reached.  Of  course,  I keep  up  a succession  of 
young  plants,  but  sometimes,  when  the  old 
plants  are  clean  and  healthy,  and  space  not  at 
the  moment  available  for  a young  batch,  the  old 
leaves  are  gradually  removed  from  the  bottom 
of  the  old  plants,  and  thus  a young  growth  is 
obtained,  from  which  a very  good  second  crop 
may  be  taken. 

Seed  sowing. — I allow  four  or  five  weeks  to 
elapse  from  the  time  of  sowing  till  the  plants 
are  planted  out  in  the  house.  It  is  far  better  to 
wait  a week  or  two  for  the  plants  than  to  have 
them  pot-bound  and  stunted,  for  generally  such 
plants  soon  become  a prey  to  red-spider.  The 
seeds  are  sown  in  the  pots  from  whence  they  are 


transplanted  to  the  beds.  I never  repot  my 
plants,  but  sow  the  seeds  (three)  in  a 4-inch  pot 
to  be  thinned  out  to  the  strongest  one  for 
planting  out.  I prefer  seedlings  to  cuttings,  as 
they  possess  more  vigour.  Greater  productive- 
ness is  claimed  for  plants  from  cuttings  than 
from  seeds,  but  I am  always  content  with  one 
fruit,  or  at  most  two,  at  a joint.  One  sort  only 
is  grown  here,  the  true  Rollisson’s  Telegraph 
(see  illustration),  which,  for  general  use,  is 
hard  to  beat,  though  it  is  probably  equalled  by 
Dickson’s  All  the  Year  Round,  also  a short- 
fruited  variety,  with  a hardy  constitution. 

Soil. — We  use  here  a compost  consisting  of 
roughly-chopped  fibrous  loam,  with  a small  ad- 
mixture from  an  old  Mushroom-bed,  the  manure 
being  mixed  a little  more  freely  in  the  winter 
months.  Four  plants  fill  the  side  of  one  house, 
and  a day  or  two  previous  to  planting,  four 
hillocks  (each  the  contents  of  a 3-peck  basket) 
are  laid  along  the  middle  of  the  bed  on  a foun- 
dation of  inverted  turves.  These  are  supported 
over  the  bottom-heat  pipes  on  one  side  by  means 
of  rough  hoarding,  and  on  the  other  by  a heated 
water  tank.  When  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
warmed  the  seedling  plants  are  planted  on  the 
top  of  these  mounds  ; a stout  stick  is  pushed 
into  the  soil,  and  the  top,  secured  to  the  wires 
above,  serves  to  tie  the  growing  plants  to  till 
they  reach  the  trellis  Atop-dre9sing,  about  an 
inch  at  a time,  of  the  same  sort  of  material  is 
applied  every  ten  days  or  so,  taking  care  to  place 
it  in  the  house  to  warm  for  a day  or  two  before 
it  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  hills.  The 
earth  is  heaped  well  up  round  the  stems.  If 
manure  seems  needful,  after  heavy  bearing,  I give 
a good  sprinkling  of  Standen’s  manure  and  well 
water  it  in  ; this  is  found  to  be  the  best  invigora- 
tor.  Stopping  and  training  receive  almost  daily 
attention  ; much  growth  is  never  removed  at  one 
time  ; shoots  not  wanted  are  nipped  out  when 
small.  The  bearing  growth  is  trained  thinly, 
and  as  it  extends  it  is  pinched  above  the  second 
leaf.  Under  this  treatment  nearly  every  joint 
is  fruitful,  and  not  a foot  of  space  is  wasted. 
Sometimes  in  spring,  when  our  small  house  is  t 
occupied  with  other  things,  and  we  are  confined 
for  two  or  three  months  to  one  side  of  a division, 
a rotation  plan  is  adopted,  say,  with  four  plants. 
When  the  first  at  one  end  is  in  full  bearing,  the 
second  and  third  are  following  in  close  succes- 
sion, while  the  fourth  is  newly  planted.  In  this 
case  a little  foresight  only  is  necessary  in  sow- 
ing. Each  plant  being  confined  to  one  hillock, 
the  soil  can  be  removed  and  renewed  without 
its  neighbour  being  in  the  least  checked.  Few 
plants  are  more  sensitive  to  checks  or  chills  than 
the  Cucumber,  most  of  its  ills  and  enemies 
being  traceable  to  this  cause.  Abundance  of 
water  applied  at  a proper  temperature  is  of 
great  importance,  as  are  also  a regular  system 
of  thorough  syringing  with  tepid  water,  the 
maintenance  of  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  avoidance  of  a high  night  tem- 
perature. Advantage  should  be  taken  of  every 
ray  of  sunlight,  especially  in  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring.  M. 

2089.— Chutney  from  green  Toma- 
toes. — Green  Tomatoes,  3 quarts ; medium  sized 
Onions,  3 (number) ; brown  Sugar,  G oz.  ; white 
Mustard-seed,  14  oz.  ; Mustard,  14  oz  ; Cloves, 

4 oz. ; ground  Ginger,  4 02  » Allspice,  4 oz  ; white 
Pepper,  4 oz. ; vinegar,  4 pint.  Slice  the  Toma- 
toes and  Onions  very  thinly,  sprinkle  with  salt, 
and  drain  for  twenty-four  hours.  Mix  the  dry 
spices,  &c. , all  together.  Put  a layer  of  Toma- 
toes and  Onions  into  a preserving-pan,  sprinkle 
over  them  spices,  and  so  on  alternately  ; pour  in 
the  vinegar.  Boil  gently  till  transparent ; when 
cold  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  — F.  W.  P. 

2205.— Forcing  Rhubarb  in  a vinery. 

— Make  a frame  with  some  rough  boards  on  the 
border  ; 1 1 -inch  boards  will  do.  Set  the  roots 
close  together,  and  fill  in  the  spaces  between  the 
roots  with  soil,  or  old  Mushroom  or  other 
manure.  Give  a good  watering  to  settle,  and  in 
due  time  the  Rhubarb  will  start.  Better  plant 
Paragon  or  some  other  early’  kind  for  first  crop  ; 
Victoria  may  come  later.  To  keep  up  a suc- 
cession, I have  another  bed  about  a month  after 
the  first  lot  is  started. — E.  H. 

2211. — Early  Peas. — Peas  sown  now,  if  al 
went  well,  would  be  from  seven  to  ten  days  in 
front  of  the  same  kinds  sown  in  February, 
unless  the  latter  were  raised  under  glass  and 
planted  out  when  hardened  off.  Day’s  Early 
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Sunrise  is  not  the  earliest  Pea  ; American 
Wonder  is  much  earlier,  as  are  also  William  I., 
and  others.  Sow  on  a sheltered  border,  having 
a full  southern  aspect,  and  when  the  Peas  are  up 
draw  up  a ridge  of  soil  on  each  side  and  put  the 
sticks  to  them  for  the  sake  of  the  shelter 
afforded. — E.  H. 

It  would  be  mere  guesswork  to  say 

whether  Peas  sown  now  or  in  the  spring  would 
produce  the  earliest  crop.  Sometimes,  when 
the  winter  is  favourable,  the  autumn -sown  crop 
is  both  early  and  good,  beating  the  lot  sown 
about  the  first  of  February  ; at  other  times  the 
winter  is  severe,  and  the  crop  is  so  crippled  that 
before  it  recovers  the  spring  sowing  pushes 
ahead,  coming  in  first  and  best.  In  either  case 
the  ground  should  be  well-drained  and  in  good 
condition.  I have  had  to  draw  the  drills  when 
the  soil  was  too  wet,  and,  rather  than  fill  them 
up  with  this  wet  soil,  I have  some  siftings  from 
the  potting-shed  or  some  dry  good  soil  brought 
to  cover  the  seed. — J.  D.  E. 

2212.— Horseradish  beds.— Trench  and 
manure  the  land  now,  and  any  time  between 
this  and  next  February  or  March  procure  some 
sets  which  may  be  the  crown-buds  of  the  pieces 
taken  in  for  use  ; strong  pieces  without  crowns 
will  grow,  but  it  is  best  to  have  the  crowns  on. 
Plant  in  rows  2 feet  apart,  making  holes  with  a 
crowbar  8 inches  or  !)  inches  apart,  and  1 foot 
deep.  Drop  in  the  sets  and  fill  up  the  hole 
with  rich,  light  soil.— E.  H. 

2226. — Forcing  Seakale.— Seakale  must 
be  forced  in  a perfectly  dark  place,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  pure  and  genial.  In  the  forcing- 
house,  without  it  is  confined  in  a box  or  in  some 
other  way,  the  Kale  will  neither  be  well 
blanched  nor  yet  tender.  I have  forced  Seakale 
iu  a hot-house  by  using  deep  boxes  (wine-cases), 
about  half  filled  with  light,  rich  soil,  and  the 
roots  planted  therein  3 inches  apart  When  the 
lids  of  the  boxes  were  shut  down  close  they 
could  be  placed  under  the  stages  'or  in  any 
corner  out  of  the  way. — E.  H. 

2135.— Best  Pea  for  show.— The  Duehess  is  the 
beat  Pea  for  show.  Duke  of  Albany  was  for  several  years 
considered  the  best,  but  the  Duchess  has  longer  pods, 
which  are  equally  well  filled  with  Peas.  The  haulm  also 
o-rows  higher,  producing  more  pods,  a point  in  its  favour. 
— S.  P. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

DWARF  CONIFERS. 

There  are  so  many  places  suitable  for  planting 
these  pigmy  Conifers  that  one  is  a little  surprised 
that  they  are  not  more  commonly  grown,  for 
whether  on  the  rock  garden,  the  border,  or  the 
lawn,  they  rarely  fail  to  attract  attention  and  to 
produce  the  most  pleasing  results.  Last  season 
I was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a whole  collec- 
tion of  these  Dwarf  Conifers  amply  accommo- 
dated and  looking  the  picture  of  health  iu  a 
secluded  Kentish  garden,  and  in  situations,  too, 
where  those  of  larger  growth  would  have  been 
quite  out  of  place.  On  a sloping  bank  by  the 
brookside  the  Tamarisk-leaved  Juniper  (J. 
sabina  tamariscifolia)  formed  a dense  low 
cushion  of  the  most  intense  mixture  of  blue  and 
green  imaginable.  In  addition  to  the  Tamarisk- 
leaved Juniper,  there  is  another  plant  of  the 
same  family  (Juniperus  squamata)  that  rarely 
exceeds  30  inches  in  height,  and  which  spreads 
about  laterally  freely  enough.  J.  procumbens, 
too,  is  worthy  of  attention  at  present,  it  being  of 
Savin-like  appearance  and  habit,  but  rarely  rising 
more  than  6 inches  from  the  ground.  Two  forms 
of  the  common  Juniper  (J.  communis)  which  must 
not  be  omitted  here  are  J.  communis  compressa, 
a remarkably  small  and  neat  Conifer,  and  J. 
communis  nana,  which  is  of  more  spreading 
habit  than  the  latter  and  with  neat  foliage  of  a 
bright  green.  On  a little  natural  eminence  Abies 
excelsa  clanbrasiliana  had  grown  to  its  largest 
size,  about  a yard  high  and  nearly  as  much 
through.  A.  excelsa  Gregoryana  is  one  of  the 
smallest  and  neatest,  while  the  better-known  A. 
excelsa  pumila  glauca  forms  a neat  bush  with 
shining  deep-green  leaves.  Another  diminutive 
form  of  the  common  Spruce  is  A.  excelsa 
pygmaja,  of  rather  stiff  growth,  but  a desirable 
and  most  interesting  variety.  Pinus  montana, 
known  also  as  P.  Pumilio  and  P.  Mugho,  is  of 
unusually  low  growth,  even  in  rich  ground.  Of 
the  Swiss  Stone  Pine  (P.  Cembra)  there  is  a 
very  desirable  dwarf  form,  with  short  crowded 
foliage  and  a height  of  rarely  more  than  1 yard. 
It  is  named  P.  Cembra  pumila,  and  is  easily 


cultivated  in  any  light  rich  soil.  P.  Strobus 
nana  is  a valuable  dwarf  Conifer,  it  being  of 
neat  growth,  with  very  pleasing  green  leaves, 
and  suitable  for  rock-work.  Retinospora 
obtusa  pygmtea  should  be  in  every  collection 
of  dwarf  Conifers,  for  it  is  a highly  orna- 
mental and  neat-habited  shrubby  form, 

and  one  that  is  much  in  request  for  rock 
gardening.  There  is  a neat  variety  of  the  com- 
mon Yew  that  is  somewhat  confusing  as  to 
names,  that  generally  adopted  being  Taxus 
baccata  nana.  It  spreads  about  to  some  extent, 
but  never  rises  upwards  more  than  3 feet.  The 
deeply-tinted  foliage,  procumbent  habit,  and 
freedom  of  growth  should  make  it  a favourite 
with  lovers  of  small-growing  coniferous  trees. 
Cupressus  thyoides  nana  has  glaucous  foliage 
and  is  of  prostrate  habit,  never  growing  more 
than  1 yard  high.  It  succeeds  well  in  stiff, 
cold  soils,  and  is  thus  peculiarly  suitable  for 
planting  in  damp  situations,  and  where  few 
other  Conifers  would  thrive.  Of  the  Japan 
Cedar  there  is  a diminutive,  shrubby  species 
that  does  not,  as  usually  seen,  exceed  3 feet  in 
height,  and  is  bushy  and  far-spreading  in  pro- 
portion. The  pigmy  form  of  the  Corsican  Pine 
(P.  Laricio  pygmsea),  though  of  rather  rough 
growth,  is  yet  a desirable  shrub  for  the  uses  now 
under  consideration.  A. 


2141. — “Brown-scale.” — “Edwin  Dodds” 
can  find  a general  account  of  scale  insects  and 
their  life  history  in  Westwood’s  “ Modern 
Classification  of  Insects,”  Staveley’s  “British  In- 
sects,” published  by  Lovell,  Reeve,  and  Co., 

“ Essai  sur  les  Cocliinilles,”  by  V.  Signoret,  and 
in  “Our  Insect  Enemies,”  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Wood,  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  ; but  in  this  last  the  life 
history  part  is  imperfect.  Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing short  account  may  be  of  some  use  : _ There 
were  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  scale  insects, 
one  in  which  the  “scale”  is  formed  of  the 
hardened  skin  of  the  adult  insect,  the  other  in 
which  the  insect  makes  a covering  or  scale 
partly  of  the  skins  which  it  has  cast  off  when 
moulting,  and  partly  from  secretions  from  its 
body.  This  “ scale  ” is  quite  distinct  from  the 
body  of  this  insect.  The  hard  “ brown-scade  ” 
on  Oleanders,  &c. , belongs  to  the  former  kind, 
and  is  one  of  the  many  species  belonging  to  the 
genus  Lecanium,  the  common  Mussel-shell 
“ scale  ” (Mytilaspis  pomorum),  so  abundant  on 
Apple-trees  at  times,  is  an  example  of  the  latter. 
The  young  “brown-scale”  insects  when  first 
hatched  from  the  eggs  are  active  little  six- 
legged creatures,  with  well-developed  antennaj, 
eyes,  and  mouth  organs.  They  roam  about  the 
plant  on  which  they  are  until  they  find  a suit- 
able resting-place  ; they  then  insert  their  sucker, 
with  which  their  mouth  is  provided,  into  the 
plant,  and  begin  to  feed  on  its  juices.  After 
this  they  seldom  or  never  move  again,  but  con- 
tinue in  the  same  position  drawing  off  the  sap 
of  the  plant.  They  increase  considerably  in 
size,  and  in  the  case  of  females  the  skin  becomes 
gradually  hard,  and  the  insect  more  or  less 
rounded  in  shape.  The  legs  and  antennas, 
being  of  no  further  use,  do  not  grow.  After 
impregnation  by  the  male,  the  body  becomes  a 
mass  of  eggs,  which  are  gradually  expelled,  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time  shrink- 
ing, so  that  at  last  there  is  practically  nothing 
left  but  the  hard  skin  of  the  mother,  which 
covers  the  mass  of  eggs,  and  affords  them  a very 
efficient  protection.  When  the  young  are 
hatched  they  crawl  out  from  beneath  this 
shelter,  and  begin  life  on  their  own  account. 
The  young  male  “scale  ” for  some  time  appears 
to  be  exactly  like  the  female  ; but  at  a certain 
period  of  its  existence,  like  other  insects,  it 
assumes  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  condition,  and, 
forming  a light  covering  or  cocoon  of  some 
secretion  from  its  body,  it  undergoes  a regular 
metamorphosis,  and  emerges  as  a small,  two- 
winged insect,  a creature  as  unlike  the  female 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  males  seem  to  be 
very  rare  in  comparison  to  the  females,  and 
those  of  many  species  are  quite  unknown.  No 
doubt  they  are  much  mor,n<Lbundant  than  they 
seem  to  be,  for  they  are  so  small  that  they  may 
be  easily  overlooked,  and  their  cocoons  are  very 
inconspicuous.  From  the  habits  of  these  insects, 
as  regards  feeding,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  killing  them  by  using  any  poison  which 
would  affect  them  by  their  swallowing  it ; but 
soft-soap  and  water,  to  which  some  extract  of 
Quassia  or  Tobacco-water  has  been  added, 


syringed  over  the  plant,  or  used  with  a sponge, 
chokes  up  the  breathing  pores  of  the  insect  and 
kills  them. — G.  S.  S. 

FERNS. 

CHOICE  FERNS. 

Lastreas. 

With  the  forms  of  the  Ferns  known  as  Lastreas, 
all  of  us  are  pretty  well  acquainted,  through  cur 
own  native  kinds,  familiarly  known  to  us  by  the 
name  of  “Buckler  Ferns.”  “Mrs.  Wingate”  asks 
to  be  told  some  of  the  most  distinct  kinds  of 
“foreign  Lastreas,”  but  she  does  not  ray  if 
she  means  hardy  or  indoor  species  or  varieties, 
so  I shall  name  some  of  those  which  will 
thrive  in  the  open  air,  and  also  some  of  the 
most  handsome  and  distinct  kinds  for  the 
cool-house  and  stove  fernery.  Now  is  the  best 
time  to  set  about  planting  the  outdoor  kinds, 
for  I believe  in  the  autumn  planting  of  Ferns  i s 
well  as  flowering  plants  and  trees  and  shrubs. 
These  Lastreas  like  good  drainage,  and  good 
light  yellow  loam,  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of 
leaf-mould  and  peat  ; the  whole  to  be  made 
sandy,  and  to  be  well  trodden  round  the  plants 
when  they  are  put  in.  After  planting 
thoroughly  well  water,  when  the  advant- 
age of  good  drainage  will  be  found,  and  also 
later  on  through  the  growing  season  good  liberal 
supplies  are  necessary  to  their  roots,  when  it 
will  quickly  pass  through  the  soil,  and  the 
drainage  material  will  carry  away  the  surplus, 
and  it  leaves  the  bottom  cool  and  sweet,  and  at 
all  times  this  is  a necessity. 

Warm-house  kinds. 

L.  AUGESCENS.— This  is  an  elegant  plant,  and 
well  deserves  attention  where  space  can  be 
afforded  it.  It  produces  from  a creeping  rhizome 
slender,  pinnate  fronds  from  2 feet  to  4 feet  in 
length,  the  pinnae  being  narrow,  with  pinnatifid 
segments  ; the  colour  is  pale-green.  It  i.s  a 
suitable  plant  for  the  rockwork.  It  comt  s from 
Venezuela,  Caraccas,  &c. 

L.  chrysoloba  makes  an  elegant  plant  for  a 
pot  specimen,  or  for  a front  row  in  the  rock- 
work,  making  fronds  a foot  or  more  high. 
These  are  pinnate,  the  pinna;  being  pinnati'id  ; 
the  colour  is  soft-green  on  the  upper  side, 
clothed  below  with  bright  reddish  sori.  Brazil. 

L.  crinita,  a tall-growing,  majestic  plant, 
having  pinnate  fronds  from  2 feet  to  3 feet  high, 
and  a foot  or  more  broad  in  the  widest  p u t. 
The  main  stem  is  thickly  clothed  with  long, 
bright-chestnut,  silky  hairs,  and  these  are  con- 
tinued quite  up  to  the  tip  of  the  frond,  but  in  a 
less  degree.  The  pinnfe  are  broadly  pinuati- 
tid,  and  thickly  clothed  below  with  reddish- 
brown  sori.  It  is  a noble  species.  Native  of 
the  Mauritius. 

L.  deltoidea. — This  is  a singular  and  beauti- 
ful Fern,  having  pinnate  fronds  from  1 foot  to 
2 feet  in  height,  the  fronds  varying  in  width, 
the  upper  pinnae  being  long  and  spreading,  from 
2 inches  to  3 inches  or  more  in  length,  by  about 
1 inch  in  breadth,  and  the  lower  ones  much  re- 
duced in  size,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  beiug 
their  extent,  and  the  colour  rich  deep-green.  It 
is  a very  singular-looking,  and  I believe  a some- 
what rare  species  in  cultivation,  although  it 
appears  plentiful  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

L.  ELEGANS  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a very 
beautiful  kind,  having  decompound  fronds  some 
1 foot  or  2 feet  in  length,  very  finely  divided, 
and  presenting  a charming  appearance  It  is 
well  adapted  for  a pot  specimen,  but  it  looks 
equally  charming  when  planted  out  in  the 
rockery.  It  comes  from  Ceylon. 

L.  falciculata  is  another  very  elegant  plant 
from  Brazil,  with  fronds  some  IS  inches  oi  2 feet 
high,  and  about  6 inches  or  8 inches  broad, 
pinnate,  these  pinnae  being  almost  again  pin- 
nate ; but  the  segments  have  a narrow  wing  ; 
they  are  deep- green.  It  is  somewhat  a rare 
sv  icies  at  present  in  our  gardens,  but  will  soon 
be  more  plentiful,  I hope. 

L.  patens  is  a well-k-nown  Fern,  which  is 
something  like  L.  molle,  a regular  pest  in  gar- 
dens by  the  seedlings  coming  up  so  plentifully  ; 
but  the  mature  plant  is  very  elegant.  Its  fronds 
are  erect,  some  1 foot  or  3 feet  in  length,  pin- 
nate, more  or  less  finely  divided,  and  pale,  soft- 
green  in  colour,  forming  a beautiful  contrast  to 
those  Ferns  of  a darker  hue.  It-  is  widely 
spread  throughout  South  America  and  the  V est 
Indian  Islands. 

L.  recedens.— Another  very  elegant  Fern, 
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with  an  ample  three-times-ilivided  frond,  from 
1 foot  to  ‘2  feet  long,  finely  divided,  and  light- 
green  in  colour.  This  plant  comes  from  the 
Philippines,  where  it  appears  to  abound. 

L.  strkiosa  is  distinct  and  beautiful,  having 
its  fronds  set  with  long,  shining  black  hairs  at 
the  base.  Its  length  is  from  1 foot  to  2 feet, 
and  its  colour  is  pale-green.  Native  of  the 
Mauritius. 

L.  sanota  is  a very  handsome  small-growing 
plant,  which  should  be  grown  in  a pot  or  in  a 
Ward’s  case.  The  fronds  are  from  G inches  to 
10  inches  in  height,  narrow  and  very  finely 
divided,  the  colour  being  rich,  deep-green.  It 
comes  from  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

L.  vestita. — This  is  a bold-growing  plant, 
attaining  some  18  inches  to  3 feet  high,  9 inches 
to  a foot  wide,  pinnate,  the  stem  and  rachis 
clothed  with  dark-brown  hairs.  It  is  a 
Brazilian  plant. 

L.  villosa. — A noble  species,  making  fronds 
some  G feet  long,  and  upwards  of  2 feet  across, 
the  stipes  some  18  inches  long,  very  stout, 
densely  clothed  with  a thick  coating  of  chaffy 
scales ; the  fronds  are  three  times  divided,  rich- 
green  above,  paler  beneath.  It  is  a plant  which 
should  be  in  every  good  collection  of  Ferns.  It 
comes  from  the  West  Indies.  I must  now  close 
this  list  for  want  of  space,  but  will  endeavour  to 
answer  “Mrs.  Wingate,”  as  to  the  cool-house 
and  the  hardy  kinds  next  week.  J.  J. 


sufficient  sun.  You  are  right  in  giving  them  all 
the  air  both  night  and  day,  except  on  very  frosty 
weather.  The  lamp  can  be  used  on  very  damp 
occasions,  and  not  give  the  plants  in  bloom  too 
much  water  and  no  manure. — G.  H.  Howe. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  art  inserted  in 

Gardkni.no  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
fur  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  wrdten  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only , and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardenino,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  beat 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardenino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localit  ies  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardenino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


Raising  Ferns  from  spores  — “ J.  J.  ” 

says  stiff  yellow  loam  is  the  best  substance  for 
rousing  Fern-spores.  I grant  the  yellow  loam  is  good 
not  only  for  raising  them,  but  for  growing  them 
afterwards.  And  if  I was  within  reach  of  it  I 
s'lould  probably  use  it,  but  sandy  loam  is  much 
worse  than  either  leaf-mould  or  peat,  and  loam 
from  limestone  or  chalk  formation  is  altogether 
unsuitable.  I took  to  using  peat  because  I could 
not  get  the  yellow  loam,  except  at  great  cost, 
and  one  or  two  consignments  purchased  did  not 
come  up  to  anticipation,  and  I have  never  had 
any  difficulty  in  getting  Fern-spores  to  grow  on 
peat  after  it  has  been  scalded  with  boiling  water. 
Beat  when  pressed  down  firmly  is  quite  as  reten- 
tive of  moisture  as  loam,  more  so  than  many 
samples  of  loam  I have  used.  When  seedling 
Ferns  die  it  is  generally  through  drought  or  being 
overgrown  with  Mosses  or  Lichens,  and  these 
will  grow  just  as  freely  in  loam  as  in  peat,  but  the 
sc  dding  I have  always  found  effectual.  “ J.  J.  ” 
a iys  he  raises  his  Ferns  in  loam  and  transplants 
to  lighter  material.  I would  rather  start  with 
1 1 e lighter  soil  and  work  on  into  that  which  is 
heavier.  I always  envy  those  men  who  have 
access  to  the  yellow  loam  fields.  As  regards  the 
number  of  Ferns  raised  now,  I should  say  that 
fob  every  Fern  raised  and  sold  thirty  years  ago 
a ’housand  are  now  worked  off. — E.  H. 

2213.— Making  a fernery.— I think  I 
should  cover  the  wall  with  Fern-tiles  in  which 
pockets  are  placed  for  planting  Ferns  in,  or 
earthenware  pockets  may  be  bought  cheap 
(about  sixpence  each),  suitable  for  hanging 
against  a wall,  in  which  there  is  root-run  for  a 
good-sized  plant.  There  are  numerous  patterns, 
some  being  adapted  for  hanging  up  like  a basket. 
The  sunshine  all  day  would  be  rather  a dis- 
advantage, as  most  of  the  Ferns  do  best  in  the 
shade,  and  in  the  hot  weather  you  would  require 
a shade.  If  you  confined  your  attention  to 
hardy  Ferns,  British  and  exotic,  a very  inte- 
resting lot  may  be  grown,  even  in  the  small 
space  stated.  If  you  grew  hardy  Ferns  jTou 
would  not  require  any  means  of  heating  except 
a mat  over  the  roof  in  very  stormy  weather. 
The  collection  might  include  representatives  of 
thellart’sTongues,  Aspleniums,  Lastreas,  Adian- 
tum  pedatum,  Onoclea  sensihilis,  Osmunda 
cinnamoneum,  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  Ceterach 
otlicinarum,  Cystopteris  fragilis,  Lomaria 
Bpicant,  and  its  created  variety,  Polypodium 
vulgare,  P.  cambricum,  Polystichum  angulare 
nroliferum,  and  others,  Struthiopteris  (german 
id),  and  S.  pennsylvanica.  The  bottom  might  be 
covered  with  spar  or  cemented  to  stand  pots  in 
or  build  up  a few  pieces  of  stone  to  represent  a 
rcckery,  and  plant  the  Ferns  out  in  the  bottom. 

— E.  H.  

2184.  — Oil-stove  in  a Chrysanthe 
mum-llOllse. — There  are  various  reasons  to 
account  for  the  Chrysanthemums  damping  : one 
may  have  been  cansed  by  the  plants  being  left 
( ut  too  long  : another  is,  that  they  do  not  get 


2252. — Making  brown  bread  — Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  a good  receipt  for  making  wholesome 
brown  bread  ?— J.  W. 

2253. — Treatment  of  Auriculas  — Will  anyone 
kindly  give  me  some  information  on  the  culture  of 
Auriculas  ?- Canonburv. 

2254. — Removing  Peeonies  — Will  someone  please 
to  say  if  Peonies  should  be  removed  now  or  in  the  spring, 
and  what  soil  is  best  for  them  ?— Canonburv. 

2255. — Plants  in  a tank.— I should  be  extremely 
obliged  if  anyone  would  name  me  a few  plants  that  will 
grow  in  water  in  a fish  tank? — Charles  Rowley. 

2258. -Planting  Tea  Roses.— Will  “J.  C.  C.” 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  time  to  purchase  and  best  time 
to  plant  Tea  Roses  in  the  open  ground  ?— Tea  Roses. 

2257. - Cinerarias  and  Cyclamens.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  whether  Cinerarias  and  Cyclamens  can 
be  kept  in  a cool-house  to  bloom  in  the  winter  or  early  in 
spring?— Nemo. 

2258, -Treatment  of  Coleus.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  whether  a Coleus  in  a pot  blooms  the  second 
year,  and  what  treatment  cuttings  require  through  the 
winter  ?— Nemo. 


2259. — Plants  under  a greenhouse  stage 

Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  what  will  grow  best  in  soil 
under  a 4-feet  stage  in  a cold  greenhouse,  and  when  to 
plant?— Melita. 

2260. — Lapageria  alba. -In  layering  the  abov 
should  the  layer  be  cut  the  same  as  a Carnation  is  ? If  the 
seeds  gathered  from  L.  alba  are  sow-n  will  they  all  produce 
white  flowers? — W.  H. 

2261. — Setting  a saddle  boiler,  &c.— Will  some 
one  please  inform  me  the  best  way  to  set  a saddle  boiler 
with  a view  to  saving  fuel,  and  what  is  the  best  to  burn  in 
it?— Torquay  Amateur. 

2-262  — Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon.— I have  a plant  of 
this  Rose,  which  I want  to  move.  Would  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  time  to  move  it,  and  the  best  mixture  to  plant 
it  in  ?— New  Beginner. 

2263.— Pruning  Vines.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  the  best  time  to  prune  Vines  in  a cold-house  ? Also  in 
spur  pruning,  how  close  must  the  shoots  be  cut  into  the 
main  rod  ?—  Glass  Box. 

2204.— Replanting  an  orchard.— I want  to  replant 
half  an  acre  of  orchard  (sandy  soil)  with  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Damsons,  and  Cherries  (standards).  What  sorts 
would  be  best? — Farmer. 

2265.— Treatment  of  Solomon's  Seal.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  the  treatment  required  for  the 
above,  as  1 have  bought  several  roots,  but  have  never 
grown  any  before  ? — B.  W . 

2-266.— Moving  plants,  shrubs,  &e  — Will  some 
one  kindly  give  me  advice  on  moving  plants  and  shrubs 
stating  size  and  depth  of  holes,  treatment  of  roots,  drain 
age,  soil  required,  &c.  ? — H.  T.  F. 

2267. — Lilium  Harrisi  — I have  planted  some  Har 
risi  Lilies,  one  bulb  in  each  pot,  and  they  are  throwing  up 
two  shoots  to  each  bulb.  Should  I remove  one  shoot,  or 
allow  them  both  to  grow  ? — Winton. 

2268. — Ferns  under  trees  — Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  what  are  the  best  kinds  of  Ferns  to  plant  uuder 
trees  in  a high  position  in  the  south  of  Hampshire,  and 
when  is  the  right  time  to  plant? — Melita. 

2269. — Roses  for  a small  bed  —Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  dozen  Roses  for  a small  bed,  and 
how  they  should  be  cultivated  to  obtain  good  blooms0 
Also  the  best  time  for  pruning  them  ?— A Beginner. 

2270. — Moving  Apple  and  Pear  trees.— M 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  time  to  move  a five-year 
old  Apple  and  Pear-treo  (pyramidal  trained),  and  also 
should  they  be  pruned  t he  time  of  removal  ?— Anxious. 

2271. — Planting  Lilies  — I have  a piece  of  ground 
about  24  feet  long,  and  2 feet  wide,  ft  is  situated  under  a 
south  wall,  is  very  well  drained,  and  the  soil  is  rich  loam. 
The  subsoil  is  .-tony,  and  I wish  to  kuow  if  Lilies  would 
grow  here,  and  what  time  I ought  to  plant  them,  what 
sorts  would  do  best,  and  also  full  particulars  as  to  manur- 
ing, watering,  and  how  far  apart  they  should  be  planted  . 
I wish  to  have  a good  variety.  I should  be  much  obliged 
if  someone  would  instruct  me  in  this? — Arthur  Hughes. 


2272. — Malmaison  Carnations  — I shall  feel 

greatly  obliged  for  full  directions  as  to  the  treatment  of 
these  Carnations  for  all  the  year  ? I have  only  a cold- 
house  with  a little  heat  in  spring  when  the  Vines  are  stali- 
ng.—Pink. 

2273. — Ripening  Medlars  —I  have  a good  many 
Medlars,  and  for  two  years  I have  failed  to  ripen  them 
properly.  Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to  ripen  them  quickly  ? 

• light  they  to  be  gathered  now,  or  wait  till  the  leaves  fall  ? 

— Hurnard. 

2274. — Streptosolen  Jamesoni— I have  bought  a 
few  plants  of  Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  and  I should  be  glad 
to  have  some  information  as  to  culture  in  pots  or  out-of- 
doors  in  the  summer,  and  to  know  if  it  is  suitable  for  bed- 

ng? — H.  S. 

■2275.— Treatment  of  Stephanotis.— Will  some 
one  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  a 
Stephanotis  ? I have  a cold-house  and  a house  in  which 
the  temperature  is  about  60  degs.  In  which  of  these  would 
it  do  best?— F.  E.  II. 

2-276  — Chrysanthemums  for  standards.  — 
Would  some  experienced  grower  of  Chrysanthemums 
kindly  give  the  names  of  a dozen  of  the  best  to  grow  as 
standards  to  flower  in  October  and  November,  also  a few 
hints  as  to  culture?— Jack. 

2277.  — Growing  Hyacinths.  — Would  anyone 
ndly  inform  me  the  best  method  of  growing  Hyacinths  ? 

If  the  soil  be  very  damp,  what  must  be  done  to  keep  the 
bulbs  from  rotting,  or  if  the  sun  does  not  shine  on  the  bed 
ill  that  matter? — A Beginner. 

2278  —Begonias  from  seed  — I have  some  Begonia 
seed,  which  1 should  like  to  sow  for  plants  to  flower  next 
summer  in  good  time.  I have  heat,  also  cold-houses  and 
frames.  Would  someone  kindly  say  the  best  time  to  sow, 
also  best  soil  to  grow  them  in  ?— Jack. 

2279. — Walnut-leaves  for  leaf-mould. -I  have 
got  several  loads  of  Walnut-leaves,  and  I snould  like  to 
know  whether  they  would  be  good  for  leaf-mould  when 
well  decayed,  or  whether  they  would  be  injurious  to 
plants?— A Constant  Rkader,  Orpington. 

2280. — Chrysanthemums  after  flowering.— 

. have  two  Chrysanthemums  (Mme.  Desgranges),  which 
have  flowered  profusely  for  nearly  two  months,  and  are 
now  over.  Shall  I cut  them  down,  and  must  they  remain 
in  the  greenhouse  for  the  winter?— Windmill. 

2281. — Roses  On  a wall  — I have  a Gloire  de  D jon 
Rose  on  a stone  wall  facing  east.  I find  that  ttv-  branches 
are  very  dirty,  also  there  are  some  cobwebs  among  the 
stones.  Will  someone  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  to 
do  ? I have  some  Gishurst  Compound. — Gloire 

2-282.— Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas.— I read 
somewhere  the  other  day  that  stable-manure  was  bad  for 
Rhododendrons.  Is  this  so?  And  is  it  also  bad  for 
Azaleas?  What  is  the  best  means  of  making  these  shrubs 
flower  well,  and  the  time  of  year  for  pruning  ?— J.  H B. 

2233.— Culture  of  Achimenes— I should  be  glad 
to  know  something  about  the  culture  of  Achimenes  7 I 
planted  some  bulbs  in  July  in  pots,  and  they  have  shot  up 
5 inches  or  6 inches  high  ; but  there  is  but  the  faintest 
piomise  of  bloom,  and  the  leaves  are  going  off  at  the  lips. 
J.  B. 

2284. — Destroying  Bracken.— Will  someone  please 
to  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  way  of  destroying  Bracken 
so  that  it  should  not  grow  any  more?  I have  several 
acres,  and  would  like  to  plant  it  as  a garden,  but  I am  told 
that  I cannot  destroy  this  Bracken  altogether.  Is  this  so? 
— Amateur. 

2285. — Autumn  Pears  for  a London  garden. 
— I should  like  to  know  the  names  of  the  two  best  Pears 
which  ripen  the  end  of  October  or  middle  of  November?  They 
must  be  large  and  of  a good  flavour  and  luscious.  They 
are  for  a gardeu  iu  St.  John’s  Wood,  one  for  a wall  and  the 
other  a pyramid.— J.  G.  W. 

2286. — Growing  Filberts  — Nobody  in  these  parts 
(Cornwall)  appears  to  know  anything  about  growing  fil- 
berts. I have  some  trees  I planted  eleven  years  ago,  and 
I have  had  just  as  many  Nuts  ! I need  not  say  I have  done 
nothing  to  the  trees,  as  I do  not  know  how.  Will  some 
practical  friend  help  me  ?— E.  C.  M. 

o-’ST.— Wall  fruit-trees  for  a London  garden. 
—Will  “B.  C.  R.”  kindlv  advise  me  as  to  what  are  the 
best  sorts  of  Apples  and  Pear  wall-trees  for  a garden  in 
St  John's  Wood,  taking  into  consideration  good  cropping- 
qualities  and  a robust  nature  ? The  fruit  I should  like  to 
mature  in  October. — St.  John’s  Wood. 

2-288.— Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns  -Would  some 
one  kindly  tell  me  whether  the  roots  of  Lily  of  the  \ alley- 
crowns  should  be  shortened  when  they  are  intended  for 
forcing  in  pots,  because  I find  it  very  difficult  in  burying 
such  a mass  of  roots  as  they  contain  when  planting  a dozen 
or  so  in  a 6-inch  pot? — Lover  of  Lilies. 

•>2s9._ Cutting  back  budded  Briers —Will 
someone  kindlv  say  when  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  back  the 
shoots  on  the  Briers  that  I have  budded  hoses  on  . I 
budded  the  Roses  earlv  in  the  season,  and  some  of  the  buds 
are  now  4 inches  high',  and  should  I now  open  the  tying, 
and  cut  back  the  branch  of  the  Brier  !— \Y . J.  ii.  T. 

0.190 Tomatoes  in  a lean-to  house — l have  a 

lean-to  house,  which  is  well  heated  with  hoc-water  pipes, 
in  which  I intend  to  grow  Tomatoes.  Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  the  names  of  some  good  sorts  that  1 might  have 
ripe  in  the  month  of  May  ? I intend  to  grow  Perfection 
and  Livingstone’s  Favourite  for  later  cropping.— Mac. 

o<>91  — Fuchsias.  Roses.  &c. — I shall  feel  greatly- 
obliged  for  information  on  following  points  re  Fuchsias, 
Boses  &e  : What  soil  should  a Fuchsia  be  planted  in  in 
pot  for  climbing  the  wall  of  a cold  greenhouse?  Da 
Fuchsias  require  much  water,  of  course,  duly-  taking  into 
account  weather ; also  how  should  I treat  Roses  in  the 
same  house  ? — Ralv. 

.vj9-)._(jrape-Vuies  in  pots  — 1 have  three  Black 
Hamburgh  young  Vines  two  years  old:  I want  to  know 
how  short  they  must  be  cut  back  for  fruiling  in  pots  , the 
leading  shoots  are  now  6 feet  long,  and  have  matured  wood, 
as  thev  have  been  out-of-doors  in  their  pots,  which  are 
full  of  "roots.  When  should  they  be  taken  into  the  heated 
Yinerv  ? Or  should  they  still  be  left  out  till  the  frost 
comes?  Ought  they  to  be  repotted  now-  or  later,  and 
when  should  ! prune  them  ? I shall  feel  grateful  for  any 
directions  as  I am  inexperienced?— Constant  Readkr. 
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22'.)3.— Carrots  splitting.— I have  just  harvested 
w hat  should  have  been  a heavy  and  good  crop  of  Red  Oar- 
rota  for  stable  use,  but  am  disappointed  in  finding  a largo 
quantity  of  the  roots  (and  these  chiefly  live  largest)  split 
and  opened  down  most  of  their  length.  Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  the  cause  of  this?  The  Carrots  were  grown  in 
good  garden  sod.— N.  G.  II. 

2294.  — Renovating  lawn  and  destroying 
worms. — Would  someone  kindly  advise  me  how  to  im- 
prove the  surface  of  my  lawn  and  to  destroy  the  worms, 
whioh  make  the  surface  look  like  a ploughed  field  ? The 
turf  was  taken  from  a marsh  near  the  sea.  Would  the  sur- 
face improve  if  I were  to  cover  it  with  fine  soil  and  sow 
lawn  Grass-seed  and  Dutoh  Clover  in  the  spring  ?— T.  G. 

2295. — Mareclial  Niel  Rose  in  a house.— I have 
a Martchal  Niel  Rose  on  the  roof  of  a house  in  which  I 
want  to  use  to  bring  flowers  on  for  the  conservatory.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  to  manage  the  above  to  obtain 
the  best  results?  It  has  made  a very  strong  shoot  this 
year,  whioh  has  been  cut  back  to  about  4 feet.  Should  this 
growth  be  taken  off  or  not?  The  Rose  is  planted  outside. 
-C.  N. 

2296. — Cutting  down  a Lilac.— I have  an  old  Lilac- 
tree,  consisting  of  a stump,  on  the  branches  of  which  are 
never  more  than  three  or  four  clusters  of  flowers,  and  a 
quantity  of  new  shoots  or  suckers.  I am  anxious  to  cut 
down  the  tree,  as  it  shades  my  greenhouse  from  the  early 
morning  sun.  If  I cut  it  now  and  prune  the  shoots, 
will  they  be  likely  to  bear  flower  the  summer  after  next? 
—London. 

2297. — Peach  tree  in  a cold  greenhouse.— I 

bought  a good-sized  Peach-tree  last  autumn,  and  planted 
it  in  an  unheated  lean-to  greenhouse,  which  is  rather  cold 
and  shaded.  It  was  cut  back  in  the  spring,  and  it  bore 
some  few  blossoms  but  no  fruit.  I should  be  grateful  for 
advice  concerning  it.  When  and  how  much  should  it  be 
pruned  again  ? Can  I do  anything  to  bring  it  into  bearing 
condition  ? — G.  C. 

2298. — A weedy  lawn,  &c.— Will  someone  please 
inform  me  how  to  clean  a weedy  lawn  and  other  Grass  plots, 
which  are  about  an  acre  and  a-half  in  extent,  and  have  been 
sown  down  about  two  years?  The  weeds  are  chiefly 
Buttercups,  Daisies,  and  Daffodils,  and  they  have  nearly 
mastered  it.  Would  either  sowing  salt  or  lime  help  to  kill 
the  weeds  and  enrich  the  Grass,  and,  if  so,  how  much  may 
I safely  use?— Jos.  Allison. 

2299. — A cold-house  for  profit.— I intend  erecting 
a house  20  feet  by  10  feet  without  heat.  I would  be  much 
obliged  if  someone  would  tell  me  what  form  of  house 
would  be  best  ? I intend  growing  Tomatoes  all  round,  and 
different  flowers  and  Ferns  in  the  middle,  if  that  will  suit, 
and  if  so,  what  kind  of  plants  as  for  cut-flowers  for  market, 
and  what  kind  of  Tomato  is  best  for  market?  Mild 
aspect  in  North  Wales. — P.  R. 

2300. — A gardener’s  hands  — I should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  some  other  amateur  gardener  what  he  uses  to 
ketp  his  hands  clean?  I have  tried  various  soaps,  pumice 
stone,  sand,  soft  borax,  &c.,  with  plenty  of  elbow  grease 
and  nail  brush,  but  none  are  entirely  satisfactory.  I have 
contemplated  a solution  of  caustic  soda,  but  before  taking 
such  extreme  measures  should  like  to  try  something  less 
severe.  One  does  not  like  to  appear  at  business  with  dirty 
hands. — J.  H.  B. 

2301. — Keeping  Apples  and  Pears.— Will  some- 
one kindly  give  information  in  your  paper  as  to  the  best 
means  of  keeping  Apples  and  Pears  after  picking  ? I have 
an  Apple-house  in  my  garden,  but  the  damp  seems  to  get 
through  the  walls  and  the  fruit  is  quite  wet.  Can  I remedy 
this?  Apples  are  too  odoriferous  to  be  kept  in  a dwelling- 
house.  If  imperative  to  build  a new  Apple-house  might  I 
ask  for  suggestions  as  to  the  best  and  cheapest  kind  of 
building  required  ?— Etiiorpe. 

2302. — Making  up  a Mushroom-bed.  — Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  whether  it  will  be  advisable  for  me 
to  make  up  another  Mushroom-bed  in  my  house  without 
heat  ? It  is  warmer  than  some  houses,  a3  it  is  a cavern 
really  ; the  temperature  is  about  50  degs.  now,  and  I am 
afraid  that  it  will  be  useless  to  make  a bed  for  the  winter 
without  it  can  be  kept  at  least  at  50  degs.  Of  course,  I do 
not  want  to  make  up  a bed  if  on  account  of  no  heat  it 
would  prove  a failure. — Mushroom. 

2303. — Cockroaches  in  a stove-house.— My 
stove- house  is  overrun  with  cockroaches.  They  are  eating 
all  the  young  roots  of  my  Orchids.  My  gardener  has  caught 
hundreds,  but  still  they  come.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting 
lid  of  them?  I have  pieces  of  Apple,  Carrots,  &c.,  placed 
about,  but  they  are  getting  so  cunning  that  directly  he  goes 
in  with  a light  off  they  go.  I also  tried  a Beetle-trap, 
but  they  got  out  of  that  quite  easily.  I have  not  tried 
phosphorus  paste,  as  I am  not  very  fond  of  having  poison 
about. — W.  D.  S. 

2304. — Marechal  Niel  Rose.— I had  a Marshal 
Niel  sent  up  from  the  country  in  May,  but  in  a few  weeks 
the  Roses,  of  which  there  were  about  a dozen,  rotted  off 
before  coming  to  perfection.  Since  then  a very  little  new 
wood  has  been  made,  and  now  the  tree  possesses  but  a few 
leaves  and  looks  ashamed  to  exist.  It  is  in  an  8-inch  pot. 
Ought  it  to  have  more  space  ? In  the  summer  perhaps  the 
heat  of  the  conservatory  was  too  great  for  it.  Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  what  I can  do  to  set  the  poor  thing  on 
its  legs  again?— J.  B. 

2305. — Tea  Roses. — I have  some  Tea  Roses,  which 
flowered  well  in  pots  in  a cold-house  in  April,  May,  June, 
and  July.  I then  turned  them  out  of  pots  outdoors,  when 
they  flowered  again,  but  poorly,  in  September.  I have 
now  (in  October)  repotted  them,  and  put  them  in  the  said 
cold-house,  and  they  are  now  showing  buds,  &c.  Should  I 
let  them  flower,  or  keep  them  back  by  withholding  water, 
&c.  ? I fear  they  may  become  weak  by  flowering  too  often. 
I have  used  old  stable-manuie  and  turt-mould  for  repot- 
ting. Ought  I to  have  used  someday  soil  as  well?— Ralv. 

2306. — Unsatisfactory  Chrysanthemums  — 
My  Chrysanthemum-buds  are  large,  hard,  and  the  florets 
seem  as  though  they  cannot  get  through  the  green  centre. 
I thought  I should  have  grand  flowers.  They  were  rooted 
rather  late  in  the  season,  but  were  potted  in  good  heavy 
loam  early  in  July ; bone-dust  and  a little  fertiliser  were  used 
in  the  compost.  The  buds  were  taken  the  third  week  in 
August,  and  I have  fed  them  since  with  liquid  fowls’ 
manure  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  reason  the  buds  are  coming  so  hard  and  green  ? 
— J.  Smith. 


2307.  — Paoonies,  &c. , in  a greenhouse.— Will  any- 
one tell  me  how  to  manage  a Pieony  in  a cold  greenhouse  (no 
frost)?  Last  year  in  open  ground  the  buds,  which  were 
large  and  promising,  seemed  to  dry  off  before  opening,  as 
if  burnt.  This  year  I have  raised  a clump,  potted  it  in 
large  pot  and  rich  soil,  and  placed  it  under  the  staging  of 
greenhouse.  Should  the  pink  shoots  which  are  under  the 
ground  be  visible  when  potted  ? Can  I raise  clumps  of 
Buch  thiDgs  as  Spiraias  (not  the  greenhouse  kind),  and 
grow  them  in  the  same  way,  as  they  too  suffered  from  the 
same  blight  last  year?— London. 

2308.  -Plants  suitable  for  a rockery  border- 
—In  Gardening,  March  12th,  1892,  appeared  a very  interest- 
ing article  by  “ A.  II.”  upon  “ Alpine  plants  in  beds  and 
borders.”  I am  making  a border  rockery  alongside  of  an 
avenue,  and  near  the  house,  which  will  be  about  50  yards 
in  extent.  I should  be  greatly  obliged  for  the  assistance  of 
“A.  II.”  or  any  of  your  readers  having  experience  upon 
the  subject  as  to  what  plants  would  look  best  in  this 
border,  and  how  to  distribute  them  so  as  to  have  flowers 
at  all  times  of  the  season,  also  as  to  soil,  and  the  depth  of 
the  same  required  ? — T.  Comer. 

2309. — Getting  rid  of  wireworm.— Will  some 
reader  please  tell  me  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  wireworm 
from  a kitchen  garden  ? It  is  -in  the  suburbs  of  a large 
town,  and  the  worm  seems  to  increase  every  year,  infest- 
ing Carrots,  Onions,  Strawberries,  all  the  Cabbage  roots, 
particularly  the  late-sown  ones.  It  generally  appears  in  the 
Carrots  about  a week  later  than  the  green-fly  appears  on 
the  tops.  This  year  it  has  attacked  the  Lettuces  for  the 
first  time.  I have  been  recommended  salt  and  lime,  and 
to  stop  stable-manure.  Is  this  correct  ? I have  tried  lime 
this  last  two  winters,  also  sowing  Barley  as  change  of  crop. 
Ducks  have  been  put  on  the  land  during  winter,  and  the 
y oung  chickens  in  coops  in  the  summer. — J.  II.  B. 

2310. — Heating  a small  greenhouse. -I  have  a 
small  greenhouse  set  up  8 feet  by  7 feet,  and  6 feet  high 
on  an  average.  In  Gardening  of  October  22nd,  I notice 
someone  speaking  of  heating  by  a 6-inch  pipe  with 
hot  air.  Would  a 4-inch  metal  or  a 4-inch  or  6-inch  glazed 
sewer-pipe  laid  round  three  sides  of  above  house,  with  a 
gas-stove  atone  end(in  bath  room  adjoining),  and  the  pipe 
carried  into  a boiler-flue  at  the  other  end,  all  the  hot-air 
passing  along  the  pipe,  be  an  efficient  mode  of  giving  a 
moderate  heat  without  excessive  cost?.  Or  would  it  be 
better  to  have  a hot- water  apparatus  with  about  18  feet 
of  4-inch  pipe  heated  by-  gas  ? The  cost  would  be  a little 
more  at  first ; which  would  be  most  efficient?— J.  S. 

2311. —  An  unsatisfactory  heating  appara- 
tus.— I have  a greenhouse,  45  feet  by  10  feet,  heated  with 
a saddle,  wrought-iron  boiler,  20  inches  long,  15  inches 
wide,  by  15  inches  deep  from  outsides,  with  flow  and  return 
3-inch  pipes  round  the  house,  which  does  not  work  pro- 
perly. The  connection  with  boiler  is  by'  a l-inch  pipe  only. 
Is  this  the  fault,  and  will  a 3-inch  connection,  by  enlarging 
the  hole  in  boiler,  remedy  it?  Or,  as  there  are  two  1-inch 
holes  on  top  of  boiler,  would  it  answer  to  run  a l-inch 
pi  pe  from  each  into  the  3 inch  pipe3.  The  top  of  the  boiler 
is  about  on  a level  with  the  floor  of  the  house,  the  sides 
and  top  being  covered  with  earth,  the.ends  bricked.  Will 
someone  of  experience  kindly  reply  to  a— Beginner? 

2312  —Cropping  orchard  land.— My  orchard  con- 
sists of  rows  of  large  Standard  Apple-trees  on  Grass,  rows 
about  18  feet  apart ; between  the  rows  of  Apples  run  lines 
of  Gooseberry-bushes  on  borders  about  8 feet  wide.  For 
two  or  three  years  i hese  narrow  borders  have  been  planted 
with  Potatoes  to  cultivate  the  land  and  do  the  berry- 
bushes  good,  and  to  save  labour  in  keeping  weeds  down. 
The  crop  of  Potatoes  has  always  been  exceptionally  light, 
and  I am  wondering  if  I can  plant  a more  profitable  crop? 
Soil,  light  and  sandy,  on  gravel  subsoil ; position,  open 
country  in  Yorkshire,  but  always  well  manured  with  cow- 
shed manure.  Is  my  culture  good  or  bad,  or  can  anything 
better  be  made  of  the  space  ? I do  not  expeot  full  crops. 
— E.  T. 

2313  — Smyrna  Pigs. — I have  tried  several  times  to 
get  a Fig-tree  that  would  bear  fruit  in  any  way  resembling 
in  flavour  or  consistency  the  Figs  we  get  from  Smyrna. 
They  all  produce  the  usual  type  of  thin-skinned,  quashy, 
poor-flavoured  fruit  instead  of  a richly-flavoured  pulp  en- 
closing the  seeds,  surrounded  by  a thick  and  comparatively 
firm  layer  of  pulp.  Fruit  of  this  character  I have  only 
once  gathered,  and  that  was  many  years  ago  in  the  West  of 
France.  Is  it  possible  that  soil  and  climate  can  make  all 
the  difference  ? Perhaps  someone  will  be  able  to  oblige 
me  with  information  on  the  subject,  ar,d  also  to  say 
whether  there  would  be  any  chance  of  obtaining  the  desired 
kind  of  fruit  from  seedlings  of  a Symrna  Fig  without 
grafting,  and  how  long  it  would  be  before  they  might  be 
expected  to  bear?— J.  B.  G. 

2314.  — Neglected  fruits. — There  were  two  fruits 
that  were  common  enough  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  I 
have  completely  failed  in  getting  lately:  1,  The  White 
Black  Currant  which  is  desirable  because  the  birds  don’t 
touch  it,  as  looking  unripe.  2,  The  “ Champagne  ” Currant 
—that  is  to  say,  a Currant  whose  fruit  is  neither  red.nor 
white,  hut  a lovely  tint  between  the  two.  I sent  quite 
an  exact  description  of  what  I wanted  in  this  latter 
case,  to  a large  Cheshire  firm,  and  said  that  anyhow  I did 
not  want  eiiher  Red  or  White  Currants  Result : 1 dozen 
Red  Currants,  1 dozen  White,  as  proved  this  summer.  I 
look  on  this  as  a species  of  robbery.  Can  anyone  help  me 
to  procure  either?  May  I end  this  complaining  letter  by 
one  more  complaint — that  so  many  of  your  correspondents 
who  send  most  interesting  notes  will  persist  in  leaving  out 
the  all-important  fact  of  what  part  of  the  country  they 
live  in.— Mid  Shropshire. 

2315. — Pot  Roses  in  a small  greenhouse  - 1 

am  trj’ing  to  grow  some  pot-Roses  in  a small  greenhouse 
in  which  I give  only  enough  heat  to  keep  out  frost  on 
cold,  damp  nights.  They  were  very  healthy  plants  and 
were  grown  in  pots  out-of-doors  all  the  summer.  I brought 
them  from  the  country  three  weeks  ago.  W.  A.  Richardson 
has  been  trained  on  wall  and  looks  well ; Reve  d’or  I 
trained  thinly  against  the  glass  (south  aspect),  and  is  also 
well ; Cheshunt  Hybrid,  which  ie  fastened  to  three  suppoits 
in  the  form  of  a bush,  is  getting  a little  mildewed  on  the 
youngshoots,and  my  Gloirede  Dijon  from  which  I expected 
great  things,  and  which  has  two  nice  buds  opening,  looks 
very  sickly.  The  lower  leaves  spotted,  then  turned  yellow, 
and  have  now  all  dropped,  the  buds  standing  out  all  alone. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  ? It  was  trained  next  to  the 
glass,  possibly  a little  too  near  my  heating  apparatus  (which 
ie  never  hot.  I top-dressed  them  all  with  old  manure,  bub 


the  others  seem  all  right.  Will  anyone  tell  me  what  I 
should  do  ; when  to  prune  them,  etc  V There  is  a good 
deal  of  sunshine  but  plenty  of  air,  and  as  I have  been  very 
successful  with  some  other  things,  am  anxious  to  experi- 
ment  with  ltoses. — London. 

2316.— Flue  for  a small  greenhouse. -I  have  a 
small  greenhouse,  7 feet  by  6 feet,  leaning  against  my 
dwelling-house  between  two  projections  in  the  wall  made 
by  the  two  chimney  places  of  the  house,  and,  being  a con- 
stant reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  I had  made  up  my  mind 
to  get  material  together  for  fixing  a flue  in  accordance 
with  instructions  given  at  various  times  by  “ 13.  C.  It.” 
My  greenhouse  is  raised  on  2 feet  of  brickwork,  and  I pur- 
posed building  a furnace  outside  at  one  end  running  the 
flue  in  brickwork  and  large  tiles  along  the  front,  then 
from  there  across  the  further  end  in  6-inch  sanitary  pipes 
led  into  the  chimney  of  the  dwelling-house,  instead  of 
building  another  chimney.  But  I happened  to  mention 
my  intention  to  the  head  gardener  of  a local  magnate 
here,  and  he  strongly  advised  me  against  a flue  at  all,  stating 
they  were  no  end  of  trouble,  requiring  a very  large  furnace 
and  expenditure  of  fuel,  and  always  liable  to  bursting  from 
accumulations  of  gas  in  the  flue,  whioh  when  it  escaped 
into  the  house,  would  kill  everything.  He  recommended 
me  to  get  instead  an  oil-stove  with  hot- water  arrangement, 
but  could  not  say  which  of  the  many  advertised  was  the 
best.  Perhaps  our  old  friend  “ B.  C.  R.”  will  give  me  a 
lift  now,  for  I am  very  loth  to  give  up  my  plans  for  the  flue, 
although  I would  modify  them  gladly  if  he  sees  fit?— 
R.  T.  J. 

REPEATED  QUERIES. 

2009.— Forcing  bulbs.— I have  potted  up  bulbs  of 
Roman  and  other  Hyacinths,  Paper-White,  and  Roman 
Narcissi,  as  also  a number  of  early  Tulips.  They  are 
plunged  in  fibre  in  the  open.  I wish  to  force  some  of 
them.  Could  I utilise  one  of  Toope’s  propagators  for  the 
purpose  ? The  propagator  stands  in  a spare  room  If  so, 
particulars  as  to  requisite  bottom-heat,  ventilation,  and 
general  management  would  be  much  esteemed. — Boris. 

2015.— Pontederia  or  Pondelaria  (an  aquatic 
flowering  plant).— Mr.  Loudon  says  plant  in  rich  loam, 
and  keep  the  cistern  filled  up  with  water.  A friend,  in  send- 
ing a plant  from  Florida,  says,  plant  by  filling  a tub  three 
parts  with  soil  and  one  part  water,  and  drop  the  plant  on 
the  water,  and  its  roots  will  go  down  into  the  mud.  This  is 
done— the  tub  is  without  holes  in  the  bottom,  but  the 
water  leaks  out — the  root  was  laid  on  the  mud  when  the 
water  subsided,  and  was  then  covered  with  earth  and  re- 
filled with  water.  This  has  now  gone  through.  It  will 
stand  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  through  the  winter.  Is 
it  necessary  to  give  more  water  than  sufficient  to  keep 
the  earth  in  a muddy  state  ? — Charles  Ellis,  Lyme  Regis. 

1879.— Making  a Strawberry-bed,  &c. — I have 
just  moved  into  a fresh  house,  and  wish  to  make  a new 
Strawberry-bed  in  the  garden,  but,  of  course,  shall  have  no 
manure  from  my  stable  to  start  with,  and  am  unable  to 
get  any  where  l am  going.  Would  it  do  as  well  to  manure 
the  young  plants  later  on  ? If  so,  at  what  time  of  year,  and 
how?  Is  there  any  artificial  manure  I could  dig  in 
now  ? I find  the  Espalier  Apple  and  Pear-trees  have 
grown  along  the  paths  as  far  as  they'  caD.  Must  I cut 
back  the  boughs  to  an  eligible  lateral  branch  to  train 
along  again  ? If  so,  how  much  ought  I to  cut  off  ?— Old 
Subscriber. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, S7 , Southampton- street.  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

Names  of  plants.— J.  Dugan.— Giant  Knotweed 

(Polygonum  cuspidatum).  Subscriber.— Gnaphalium 

lanatum.  The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  called  Aaron’e 

Rod  is  Verbascum  Thapsus. L.  A.  M. — Helianthus 

multiflorus  var. Loughborough.— Apply  to  Messts. 

Richard  Smith  & Cq.,  Worcester.— — J.  Turner.— Wood- 

wardlaradicans. Seaton.— Libonia  floribunda. U.H. 

—Phytolacca  decandra. G.  J.  Cruuzs.—Yea,  Woolly 

Lavender  (Santolina  incana).  Scotia.  — Y’eronica 

Traversi. Crusoe’s  Daughter.— Solapum  jasminoides, 

not  a hardy  plant. White  Lily.— l.Ophiopogon  Jaburan 

variegatum  ; 2,  Foam-flower  (Tiarella  cordifolia). 

Naming  fruit. — Readers  who  desire  <mr  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  varieties  at  a time,  and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  Unpaid  parcels  will  be 
refused.  Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  37. 
Southampton-street,  Strand , London,  W.  C. 

Names  of  fruit.— Smith.— Impossible  to  name  from 

such  rubbish. J . Turner.— Apples  : 1,  Looks  like 

Gravenstein  ; 2,  Not  kuown. C.  W.  D. — Apples  : 1, 

Court  Pendu  Plat ; 2,  Gravenstein  ; 3,  Not  recognised  ; 4, 
King  of  the  Pippins  probably;  5,  Braddick’s  Nonpareil 

probably. W.  W.  11'.— Apples:  1,  YVarner’s  King  ; 2, 

London  or  Five-crowned  Pippin  ; 3,  Cellini ; 4,  Northern 

GreeniDg. O.  O.— Highly  coloured  Apple,  King  of  the 

Pippins.  Other  specimens,  Sturmer  Pippin.  Fruit  should 

be  numbered. Bracknell.— Apples : 1,  Gravenstein;  2, 

Wellington  ; 3,  Alfriston  ; 4,  Not  recognised.  Send  better 
specimens. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wc  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

D.— Apply  to  Mr.  W.  II.  Gower,  Acacia  Cottage,  Bick 

ersteth-road,  Tooting  Graveney,  Surrey. W.  R.  T. — 

Looks  like  a fairly  good  Apple,  but  not  so  good  by  far  as 

Newtown  Pippin.  Please  give  more  particulars. C.  G 

Currie.  — “ Handbook  of  the  Ccniferas,”  published  by 
Messrs.  James  Veiteh  & Sons.  KiDg’s-road,  Chelsea,  Lon- 
don, S.W. IK.  Hogarth.— Apply  to  any  mathematical 

instrument  dealer.  YVe  cannot  recommend  individuals. 
— -Norwood.— The  Rhododendron  is  evidently  in  bad  soil. 

Please  give  further  particulars  about  it. T.  B.  IK. — 

Any  respectable  dealer  in  incubators  will  supply  your 
needs. S'.  J.— Has  the  Rose  been  allowed  to  get  dry  at 
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the  roots?  Nothing  is  stated  as  to  treatment. A Con 

stant  Reader , Orpington.  Apply  to  Mr.  E.  Molvneux’ 
Swanmore  Park,  Bishop’s  Waltham,  Hants.  A New 
Subscriber.  The  hot- water  apparatus  named  is  a good  one, 
and  if  you  apply  to  the  firm  they  will  send  one  of  the  proper 

size  for  the  greenhouse. W . R. — Of  course  the  Tomato 

is  a fruit,  although  it  is  customary  at  shows  to  exhibit  the 
produce  as  vegetables. 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

2 >17.  — Stale  bread  for  fowls.— Will  some  poultry 
fancier  kindly  enliffhton  me  with  regard  to  the  following? 

In  stale  bread  a good  food  for  young  and  old  fowls,  if  given 
once  daily,  and  in  what  condition  (soaked  or  otherwise) 
should  it  he  given  them  ? What  is  “ Doulting’s  " opinion  if 
bread  is  given  mouldy  V— II.  R.  S. 

2118.— Treatment  of  Rabbits.— Would  “Doult- 
inir,’’  or  someone  else,  kindly  advise  me  as  to  what  I 
should  do  with  my  Rabbits?  I have  a doe  badly  attacked 
with  scurvy,  and  her  young  ones,  six  months  old,  are  also 
affected  with  the  same  thing.  What  should  I do  with 
them  ? 1 presume  the  scurvy  on  the  young  ones  has  been 
inherited  from  the  doe,  as  they  seemed  to  take  it  about  the 
lime  I separated  them  from  the  mother.  I would  like  to 
know  the  cause  and  remedy,  if  any.  I purified  the  hutches 
with  chloride  of  lime.  Was  this  the  cause,  as  I have  other 
It  mbits  that  have  never  been  near  the  infected  ones,  and 
they  are  quite  clean  and  healthy  ? I only  used  the  chloride 
of  lime  in  the  one  hutch  where  the  doe  and  young  were, 
and  they  seemed  to  get  worse  directly.  — Pkrvi.exed 
Beginner. 

REPLIES. 

1892  —Diseased  fowls.—"  E.  A ’a”  birds 
are  suffering  from  liver  disease,  an  ailment  to 
which  I have  referred  on  many  previous  occa- 
sions in  the  columns  of  Gardening.  Lameness 
in  the  right  leg  is  frequently  the  first  symptom 
observable,  and  if  the  cause  of  the  lameness  is 
not  quickly  discovered,  the  querist  might  safely 
conclude  that  the  liver  is  at  fault.  Sometimes 
a little  heat  is  noticeable  in  the  region  of  the 
breast-bone.  As  to  cure,  I should  never  at- 
tempt any,  but  whenever  I noticed  a bird 
ailing  from  this  complaint,  I would  kill  and  bury 
it,  for  this  is  the  most  economical  course  in 
the  end.  To  keep  diseased  birds  can  never  be 
a profitable  business,  but  it  is  far  worse  when 
they  lay  a few  eggs  and  are  bred  from,  for  the 
disease  is  transmitted  to  the  chickens,  and  then 
in  the  next  generation  the  disease  has  a firmer 
hold  than  ever.  Liver  disease  might  be  more 
easily  prevented  than  cured,  since  it  usually 
makes  its  appearance  through  inbreeding  or 
breeding  from  tainted  stock  ; and  the  constant 
use  of  Indian  Corn  amongst  heavy  fowls  is 
almost  certain  to  bring  it  on. — Doultinu. 

2025.— A lame  Peacock.— The  feet  should  be 
poulticed,  and  the  bird  be  kept  on  a soft,  dry  floor  while 
this  is  continued.  If  there  is  any  objectionable  matter  in 
the  feet  the  poulticing  would  draw  it  out.  Perhaps  it  is 
rheumatism  which  affects  the  fowl.  In  that  case, rubbing 
the  feet  with  whisky,  or  enveloping  them  in  flannel 
saturated  with  turpentine,  might  do  good. — Doulting. 

2201.  — Silver  Wyandottes.  — I am 

afraid  the  Editor  cannot  find  space  for  the 
show  points  of  the  Silver  Wyandotte,  as  de- 
scriptions of  this  kind  are  wearisome  to  the 
general  reader  and  of  no  interest  to  anyone 
save  the  querist  himself.  I would  therefore 
advise  “ Wyandotte”  to  put  himself  into  com- 
munication with  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Wyandotte  Club,  Mr.  T.  C.  Heath,  Cobridge, 
Staffordshire.  He  will  probably  forward  a 
copy  of  the  “ Standard  ” on  receipt  of  the  pub- 
lished price,  and  with  this  in  his  hands  at  some 
good  show  the  querist  would  get  the  best  pos- 
sible lesson  as  to  the  show  points  of  the  breed. 
— Boulting. 


BOULTON  & PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH. 

Stand  for 


Frame  made  of 
iron  with  half 
round  wood  trays 

ANY  SIZE  MADE 
TO  ORDER. 

Size  2 ft.  2 in.  wide 
1 ft.  6 in.  deep 
4 ft.  8 in.  high. 

Price  ..  I5s. 

All  orders  amounting  to  A Os.  Carriage  paid  to  the 
principal  Railway-stations  in  England  and  I Vales. 
SeDd  for  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  every 
requisite  for  the  Garden,  Park,  and  Pleasure 
Grounds,  free  on  application. 

BOULTON  & PAUL,  NORWICH. 
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Galvanised  Garden  Arch,  Galvanised  Garden  Arch 
7 ft.  high  and  4 ft.  wide  and  with  ornamental  twist,  7 ft 
12  deep,  special,  58.  Cheap  by  4 ft.  wide  and  12  in.  deep 
line.  Special  cheap  line,  6S>  9d 

No.  163,  strongor  quality,  each.  No.  318,  stronger 
7s.  each.  quality,  9s.  3d.  each. 


No.  333. 

1 in.  mesh  Galvanised  Netting 
Pea  Guard,  4s.  per  doz.  lengths, 

3 ft.  long  and  6 in.  wide  and  6 in 

high,  including  two  end  pieces.  . „ 

Galvanised  Pea  Hurdle  for  training  Peas  or  fixing  to  walk 
for  creepers,  &c.,  made  in  panels,  6ft.  by  3ft.,  2s.  e*-  I 6ft 
by  4ft.,  3S.  ea.  ; 6ft.  by  6ft.,  4s.  ea. ; 6ft.  by  6ft.,  5S> > *?■ 
Price  Lists  of  Galvanised  Wire  Netting,  Diamond  Win 
Trellis,  Flower  Baskets,  Flower  Stands,  Wall  fittings,  and 
other  Horticultural  Goods,  sent  free  on  application.  Terms 
Nett  cash  with  order.  Orders  of  50s.  and  upwards  sent  earring' 
paid  —25.  46.  k 47.  High-st..  New  Oxford-st..  London.  V .1 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE. 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 


HARDY  BRUIN  & CO.’S 

AUTUMN  SPECIALITIES. 

Could  erect  quickly.  Full  particulars  and  CATALOGUE 
from  our  Works, 

CRAHAM  STREET^LEICESTER. 

“Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success.” 

HUGHES’ 

FIR-TREE  OIL 

SOLUBLE  INSECTICIDE. 

The  most  pleasant  and  reliable  of  all  insecticides  for  de- 
itroying  insects  on  plants,  animals,  and  birds.  Thousands  of 
testimonials  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Bot.les, 
Ls.  Gd„  2s.  6d.,  4s.  6d„  7s.  6d„  and  12s.  6d. ; in  bulk,  11s.  per 

gallon,  with  full  directions  for  use.  . . 

Aphicide,  for  spraying,  Is.  6d. ; post,  Is.  8d.  Tropical 
Beetle  Powder,  ls.  and  2s.  6<L  Green  and  Cream  Shading 
for  Glass  Houses,  ls.  Patent  Self-Feeding  Syringes.  12s  W , 
17s.  6d.,  22s.  each.  Vapour  Roll  Fumigatore,  ls.  each. 

Wholesale  from  all  Horticultural  Dealers. 

E.  CRIFFiTHS  HUCHES,  Victoria  Street,  MANCHESTER. 

NEW  YORK— ROLKER  A SONS. 


RADIATING  HEAT  GENERATOR 

(Gillingham’s  Patent), 


“Gardening  Illustrated’’  Monthly  Farts.- 

Price  5 d. ; post  free,  8 d. 

“The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— This  journal 
u published  in  neatlg  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  lju 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  far 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price,  Is.  (id. ; post  free,  ls.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 
Tii k Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1891,  foity 
vole.,  price,  cloth,  J029  8s. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— This 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  f+r  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  bd. ; post  free,  8d. 

“Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dc.  Fifth  2nd 
Popular  Edition,  ls. ; post  free,  ls.  3 cl. 

London:  d7,  Southampton-strect , Strand,  W.C. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  G H.  WITH.  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col..  Dublin 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life  Shows  how  crons  of  vegetables  maj 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials  Post  free  from 

■TAKEMAN  & CARVER.  Printers.  Hereford. 

PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS  FROM  FROST. 

ARCHANGEL  MATS!  ARCHANGEL 

xi.  m ATS  ! ! —The  Russian  Mat  Importers  Co.  are  now 
selling  for  cash  with  order  New  Season's  Archangel  Cargo 
Mats  at  100s.  per  100.  or  10s.  6d.  per  bundle  of  10.  New  St 
Petersburg  Cargo  Mats  at  50s.  per  100,  or  os.  6d.  per  bundlt 

°f  40,  GREAT  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON.  E.C. 


PR  SALE.— Plant  House,  span-roof, portable, 
10  feet  square,  patent  boiler,  fram^plai^.  &e  ^rougb 
ill-health,  cash,  £$,  carriage  paid.— MRS.  ELLIOl  l,  care 
Gardener.  9,  York-place,  Stoke,  Devonport. 


LATHY  LOSE  YOUR  PLANTS  IN  WINTER? 

VV  -Use  the  PATENT  GAS  CONSERVATORY 
BOILERS,  or  Oil  Hot-water  Apparatus,  from  22s.  6d.— 
rj  SH R K, WSBURV  Sfi.  Gray’s-inn-road.  W.C. 


SWING  WATER  BARROW,  with  wooden 

lid,  complete  (by  Boulton,  Norwich),  IS  gallons,  For  Sale. 
25s.  Property  of  a gentleman.  Can  be  seen  at  the  London 
Nursery,  4,  Maida-vale,  London. 


PEDIGREE  SUSSEX  CATTLE  (Gravetyt 

£ Herd).— The  Sussex  cattle  are  growing  steadily  in  pu  l i 
favour,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  where  a .few 
years  ago  a steer  of  this  breed  won  the  best  of  all  prizes  from 
a butcher's  point  of  view— the  first  honours  in  btock  test 
at  Chicago.  Choice  Cows  and  Y ouug  Stock  of  the  Ixst  blood 
for  sale.  This  herd  never  got  up  for  shows,  but  kept  under 
Lbe  most  natural  conditions  possible.  Inspection  inviucL- 
Partieulars  of  BAILIFF,  Manor  Farm,  kmgseote  Station, 
Sumex 


rz n n GARDEN  LIGHTS.—  Stroug,  well  made, 

JUU  and  painted,  6 by  4 ft  , 2 in.  styles,  20s.  per  Moz 
Sample  Light,  3s.  6il. — TAMES.  New  Malden.  Surrey. 

■p  AFFIA  for  garden  tying,  beat  quality,  bj 
lb  F.  Post,  carriage  paid,  1 lb.,  7d. ; 3 lb..  Is. : * 

7 lb..  Ss.— JAMES  CLIFFORD,  So,  Bank  street,  Maidstonr 


In  BRASS,  COPPER, lir  IRON  from  31s.  6d. 

Bv  this  invention  Small  Conservatories  can  be  kept  at  a 
uniform  temperature  throughout  the  whole  21  hours  at  a cost 
of  2d  and  the  heater  requires  no  attention  whatever  during 
that  period  All  other  lamp  heaters  throw  burnt  and  vitiated 
air  into  the  iqpm.  This  heats  by  radiation,  and  all  impurities 
are  deposit.  'ISi  the  water  automatically  condeused. 

TREGGON  & CO., 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Zinc  and 
Iron  Goods 

(The  oldest  firm  in  the  trad^-  — 

YORK  WORKS.  BREWERY  ROAD.  LONDON.  N. 
City  Office  and  Warehouse  : 19,  Jtwin-etreet.  r.  C. 

THE 

CONICAL  BOILER 

18  the  Cheapest,  most  Efficient,  and 
Economical  Boiler  ever  invented.  For 
heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories 
Warehouses,  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
for  Amateur  Gardeners.  Requires  very 
little  .attention.  Will  burn  any  kind 
of  fuel,  and  cannot  burn  hollow. 

Sole  Makers : 

NEWSUM,  WOOD,  & DYSON, 

BEESTON  ROAD,  LEEDS. 
Prices  and  Testimonials  on  application 

_ m a Fbei  os  Rail  rs  London, 

PS  AQQ  ro»“oz.,ioo 

111  kail  4Ju  ••  6s.  fid.  ..  Us.  6d. 

kcl  W 3rds  ..  9s.  6d.  ..  . 12i.  6d. 
The  /olloici  ng  is  a List  of  sices  always  in  stock  :— 

10  hv  N 12  by  9.  li  by  10,  14  by  10,  16  by  12, 18  by  12,  20  by  13, 
13  by  U 14  by  tt  17  by  13:  20  bjr  IS.  24  by  18,  23  by  If.  24  by  16. 

KmNcnt  to  any  sice  at  a slight  advance  on  the  above  prices. 

Glass  is  cut  and  packed  iu  own  warehouse  by  experienced 
men,  therefore  ouality  of  glass  and  packing  is 
All  class  is  put  on  rail  free  of  cna-ge,  and  guaranteed  to  be  in 
sound  condition.  Paint,  4d.  per  id.  ; Putty  id-  P« UI 
Please  write  for  prices  for  large  quantities,  when  H*™*1 
quotation  will  be  sent  by  return  post,  mentioning  this  paper 
J.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse, 

31,  Moor-lane,  Cripplegate.  London,  E.C. 
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X ZUT  ID 


Anthericum  variegatum  529 
Apparatus,  an  unsatis- 
factory heating  . . 525 
Apparatus,  heating,  an 
unsatisfactory  . . . . 527 

Apple  and  Pear-treep, 

moving 529 

Aster  Robert  Parker  . . o3- 
Auriculas,  treatment  of  523 
Begonias  from  seed  ..  o2o 

Borders,  herbaceous  •• 
Bracken,  destroying  . . 524 
Briers,  budded,  cutting 
back  ..  -.533 

Bulbs  for  forcing,  good  525 
Cabbage,  early  spring  ..  obo 
Carrots  splitting. . • • 527 

Carnation,  Grass  of, 

eaten  off 

Clnysanthemum,  a new 
incurved  . . . . • • 

Chrysanthemum -plants, 
habits  of 


Chrysanthemums, dwarf  • 
est  large-flowered 
Chrysanthemums,  new 

crimson 

Chrysanthemums,  out- 
door ..  • • 

Cinerarias  and  Cycla- 
mens 

Cockroaches  in  a stove- 

houee  

Coleus,  treatment  of  . . 
Cold-house  for  profit,  a 
Conservatory  . . • • 

Creeper  for  a house  wall 
Crocuses,  Indian  (ITe- 

iones) 

Crotons  for  table  decora- 
tion 

Difficulty,  an  amateur  s 
Echeveria  secuuda 
glauca,  wintering 
Epidendrum  viteliinum 
majus 


Fernery,  making  a 
Ferns,  choice 
Ferns  under  trees 
Figs,  Smyrna 
Flue  for  a small  green- 
house   

Forcing-pit 

Forcing-house.hot-water 

pipes  for  a 
Fruit  garden 
Fruits,  neglected 
Fruit  - trees,  autumn 
pruning  of 

Fruit-trees,  wall,  for  a 
London  garden 
“Fungus”  in  a garden 
Garden  work 
Grape  “Gros  Guill- 
aume ” 

Grape-Vine3  in  pots 
Greenhouse,  heating  a 

small  

Greenhouse,  rebuilding  a 


534 

534 

534 

528 

526 

524 

526 

524 

528 

528 

529 
53  L 
524 

528 

529 

52(5 

526 


Greenhouse,  unheated.. 
Hands,  a gardener’s  . . 
Hyacinths,  growing 
Lapagena  alba  . 
Lawn-mower  in  winter, 
using  the 
Lilies,  planting 
Lily  of  the  Valley 

crowns 

Medlars,  ripening 
Mushroom  bed,  making 

up  a 

Mushroom -house 
Narcissus,  the  Paper- 
white  (Narcissus  papy- 

raceus) 

Orchard,  replanting  an. . 
Paionies,  removing 
Peach-trees,  wateiing  .. 
Pears,  autumn,  for  a 
London  garden 
Pits  and  frames,  cold  . . 
Plants,  line-leaved 


525 

529 

532 

529 

529 

524 

529 


Plants,  shrubs,  &c., 

moving 

Plants  suitable  for  a 
rockery  border .. 

Plants  under  a green- 
house stage 
Pontederia 

Potatoes  for  early  forc- 
ing..  v •• 
Tomatoes  in  a lean-to 

house  

Potato  “White  Beauty 
of  Hebron” 

Poultry  anti  rabbits 
Questions  and  answers 
Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  .. 

Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  . . 
Rose  growing  in  Lanca- 
shire • • •• 

Rose,  Marechal  Niel 
Rose,  Marechal  Niel,  m 
a house 


532 

531 

525 

526 

526 

527 

526 

536 

534 

533 
533 

532 

533 


Rosea  for  a small  bed  . . 
Roses  on  a wall  . 

Roses,  seasonable  notes 
Rosea,  Tea.. 

Roses,  Tea,  planting  . . 
Saddle  boiler,  <fcc.,  set- 
ting a 

Seakale,  forcing  . . 
Smilftxes,  the 
Solomon’s  Seal,  treat- 
ment of 

Stephanotia,  treatment 

of 

Stove  . . - 

Tigridias  and  Chinese 
8 acre  1 Lilies  . . 

Town  garden, work  in  the 
Vegetable  garden 
Vines,  pruning  .. 
Week’s  work,  the  coming 
Window  gardening 
Wire  worms,  getting  rid 
of 


533 

533 

532 

533 
533 

529 

527 

533 

531 

526 
524 

527 
524 
524 
529 
524 
524 

532 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

OUTDOOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Seldom  have  Chrysanthemums  been  so  late  in 
expanding  their  blossoms  as  they  are  this  year, 
and  various  are  the  reasons  assigned,  the  most 
feasible  being  that  the  mild  autumnal  weather, 
that  was  so  favourable  to  growth  in  all  kinds  of 
outdoor  flowers,  kept  the  plants  growing  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  filling  up  their  flower- 
buds.  The  consequence  is  that  November  finds 
the  bud3  not  half  expanded,  only  a few  of  the 
early  small-flowering  kinds  being  anything  like 
in  full  bloom.  Even  in  the  South  of  England, 
where  we  consider  ourselves  quite  a week 
earlier  than  in  more  inland  stations,  and  with 
sharp  frosts  occasionally,  the  outlook  for  any 
outdoor  display  is  very  poor  indeed,  and  my 
experience  is  that  the  modern  Chrysanthemum  is 
not  at  all  suited  for  such  a purpose,  but  needs 
the  protection  of  a glass  roof  after  the  middle 
of  October.  I have  had  here  a very  long  bloom- 
ing period  from  the  earlyffiowering  section  of 
Chrysanthemums,  of  which  Madame  Desgrange 
is  the  familiar  type — in  fact,  good  blooms  are 
still  obtainable  from  plants  that  I have  been 
cutting  from  for  two  months,  as  they  have  con- 
tinued to  branch  out  finely.  Sceur  Melanie  and 
some  of  the  early  Pompones  are  now  giving  nice 
blooms  in  sheltered  spots  out-of-doors,  but  the 
large  flowered  kinds,  if  left  out,  get  so  dis- 
coloured by  frost,  that  they  are  hardly  of  any 
service,  and  I should  advise  all  who  plant  Chrys- 
anthemums to  bloom  in  the  open  to  stick  to  the 
old  early-flowering  medium-sized  kinds,  and 
leave  the  fine  Japanese  and  Incurved  varieties 
for  those  who  grow  under  glass.  J.  G.  H. 


lustrous  self  colours.  Whilst  writing  of  new 
Japanese  varieties,  I may  mention  four  others 
of  great  promise.  One  is  named  Beauty  of 
Exmouth,  a flower  that  reminds  one  of  Florence 
Davis,  full,  broad,  massive  and  pure-white ; 
W.  H.  Atkinson  is  of  a cerise  colour,  tinted 
with  salmon,  the  florets  drooping,  and  composing 
a handsome  flower  ; whilst  we  get  a good  addi- 
tion in  Colonel  W.  Smith,  which  has  flowers  ot 
large  size,  the  florets  inclined  to  incurve  some- 
what, and  of  a rich  golden-amber  colour 
unusual,  distinct,  and  attractive  ; Mrs.  Her- 
bert Fowler  is  a flower  of  fine  proportions,  the 
colour  of  a distinct  and  telling  amaranth  shade, 
the  florets  silvery  on  the  reverse  side.  All  the 
foregoing  are  likely  to  become  standard  kinds, 
and, “doubtless,  as  the  raising  of  English  seed- 
lings progresses,  there  will  be  many  even  liner 
varieties  added  to  the  list  of  exhibition  Chrysan- 
themums. B.  I . 


NEW  CRIMSON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Several  very  beautiful  new  Chrysanthemums 
have  been  exhibited  this  season,  and  they  are 
worthy  of  mention,  as  all  who  wish  to  keep 
their  collections  replenished  with  all  the  best 
novelties  should  take  note  of  these  splendid 
additions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they 
are  English  seedlings,  not  foreign  introductions, 
and  not  more  than  three  years  ago  we  might 
have  looked  in  vain  for  other  than  Continental 
kinds,  so  that  English  hybridists  have  been 
working  in  earnest  to  secure  good  varieties  of 
their  own  raising.  One  of  the  finest  is  William 
Seward,  and  it  is  like  the  popular  Cullingfordi 
in  colour,  except  that  the  former  is  deeper, 
losing,  therefore,  nothing  in  intensity.  The 
petals  are  drooping,  as  soft  as  velvet ; the 
crimson  colouring,  set  off  by  pale-bufl, 
reverse — a delightful  contrast.  The  flower 
is  full,  broad,  massive,  and  of  exhibition 
character.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  seen  in  prize 
stands  for  many  years  to  come,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Japanese  section  undergoes  much 
change  by  the  acquirement  of  new  and  better 
kinds.  Another  very  beautiful  variety,  which 
is  classed  amongst  the  Japanese  reflexed,  is 
JohnShrimpton  ; the  flowers  are  of  distinctly  re- 
flexed character,  large,  and  rich-crimson.  I 
admire  such  types  as  the  foregoing  for  their 


2214.  — Dwarfest  large  - flowered 

Chrysanthemums.— “ Rio”  will  find  the 
following  selection  suitable  for  the  purpose 
named.  As  the  Japanese  are  more  numerous, 
and  twenty  varieties  of  Incurved  would  be  too 
many  for  such  a house  as  described,  and  out  of 
proportion  to  the  Japanese,  I give  but  one- third 
of  those — Incurved  : Mrs.  G.  Rundle  (white), 
George  Glenny  (primrose),  Mrs.  Dixon  (yellow), 
aureum  multiflorum  (orange-yellow),  Jeanne 
d’Arc  (white,  pink  tipped).  Refulgence  (putple- 
maroon),  M.  R.'Bahuant  (carmine-rose),  Novelty 
(blush),  Alfred  Lyne  (lilac),  Mrs.  Bunn  (orange- 
yellow),  Empress  of  India  (white),  Lord  Alcester 
(primrose),  and  Prince  of  Wales  (dark-purple). 
Japanese:  Mme.  C.  Desgrange  (white),  Mrs. 
Hawkins  (yellow),  M.  W.  Holmes  (crimson, 
tipped  gold),  Edwin  Molyneux  (crimson,  reflex 
gold),  Avalanche  (white),  Mons.  Bernard 
(amaranth-purple),  Val  d’Andorre  (red,  shaded 
orange),  Anna  Hartshorn  (white,  incurved), 
Florence  Davis  (white,  curly  florets),  Lady  Sel- 
borne  (white),  Maiden's  Blush  (blush-white), 
Mme.  de  Sevin  (rosy-amaranth),  Peter  the 
Great  (lemon),  Puritan  (pink,  changing  to 
white),  Edw-in  Lonsdale  (purple-violet),  Sun- 
flower  (orange-yellow),  W.  H.  Lincoln  (golden- 
yellow),  W.  Tucker  (delicate-rose),  Bouquet  des 
Dames  (white),  Alberic  Lunden  (velvety-crimson 
and  carmine),  Mme.  Laing  (rose,  tipped  white), 
Mme.  Marie  Hoste  (white,  suffused  blush), 
Cesare  Costa  (red),  Mile.  Lacroix  (white),  A ice- 
president  Audiguier  (rose,  shading  to  white), 
Wm.  Lane  (bronze),  and  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson 
(bronze,  tinted  and  striped  yellow). — E.  M. 

Habit  of  Chrysanthemum  plants.— 

A striking  change  has  taken  place^  in  the 
Chrysanthemum  as  regards  habit,  and  we  see 
very  few  of  the  tall,  leggy  kinds  that  requiieu 
a ladder  to  see  the  blooms  perched  on  the  top  of 
the  gaunt  steins.  Many  of  the  newer  varieties 
do  not  grow  more  than  three  or  four  feet  in 
height— some  less— and  the  growth  is  strong, 
bushy,  and  dense,  the  foliage  hold  and  of 
splendid  colour,  whilst  there  is  no  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  flowers.  It  should  be  one  aim  of 
the  hybridiser  to  keep  the  plant  dwarf,  as  one 
sees  in  the  beautiful  snow-white  Avalanche  ; but 

a few  years  ago  the  idea  was  merely  to  gain  two 


or  three  blooms  of  abnormal  size  at  the  expense 
of  the  natural  habit  of  the  plant.  This  is  a 
false  system,  and  should  be  discountenanced  in 
the  interests  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  which  is 
naturally  a beautiful  plant  to  look  at  apart  from 
the  flowers. — C.  T. 

A new  incurved.  Chrysanthemum 

of  great  merit  is  named  Baron  Hirsch.  New 
incurved  varieties  are  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence now  than  a few  years  ago,  and  this  kind 
is  one  of  the  first  of  recent  years.  It  forms  an 
excellent  companion  to  such  kinds  as  Robert 
Cannell.  The  flower  of  Baron  Hirscn  is  quite 
of  exhibition  standard,  full,  large,  the  florets 
finely  incurved,  making  a globular  - shaped, 
handsome  bloom,  whilst  the  colour  is  distinct, 
beino'  old-gold,  with  the  reverse  side  deep- 
crimson.  It  is  an  English  seedling,  raised  by 
Mr  Owen,  of  Maidenhead,  -and  has  been  given 
awards  by  botli  the  Royal  Horticultural  and 
Natioual  Chrysanthemum  Societies.  there 
is  yet  room  for  the  additien  of  good  incurved 
Chrysanthemums.  This  section  is  not  so  easy 
to  increase  as  the  Japanese,  and  when  a first-rate 
uovelty  is  acquired  it  is  worth  recording.  L.  4. 


2253.  — Treatment  of  Auriculas. 

When  a question  is  asked  to  give  some  “form- 
ation on  the  culture  of  Auriculas,  it  is  difficult 
to  evade  going  into  the  entire  subject  of  culture  ; 
and  the  matter  is  more  difficult  still  when  no 
information  is  given  as  to  whether  the  Auriculas 
are  the  Show  varieties  or  Alpines.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  will  he  to  give  instructions  for  winter 
treatment,  and  “ Canonbury  ’ can  look  out  for 
information  as  to  general  details  in  the  spring, 
which  will  doubtless  he  forthcoming  in  the  pages 
of  Gardening.  At  present  both  Show  and 
Alpine  Auriculas  are  placed  in  ordinary  garden- 
frames,  quite  near  the  glass  when  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  lights  shut ; but  that  is  only  in  very 
severe  frosts.  At  other  times  the  lights  are 
tilted  up,  and  in  fine  weather  are  drawn  oil  alto- 
gether. WTater  the  plants  only  when  they  are 
quite  dry  and  likely  to  suffer.  Remove  dead 
and  decaying  leaves.  This  treatment  is  con- 
tinued up  to  the  first  of  February.  If  out-of- 
doors  Auriculas  are  grown — that  is,  the  hardy 
Alpines— they  require  but  little  attention, 
merely  removing  the  decaying  leaves  and  watch- 
ing them  at  night.  If  slugs  or  other  depredators 
are  doing  mischief,  these  and  the  leather-coated 
grub  can  he  caught  feeding  at  night.  Seedlings 
of  small  size  yet  in  the  seed  pans  should  be 
kept  on  a shelf  near  the  glass  in  a house  from 
which  frost  is  excluded.  If  they  are  kept  in 
frames  a moderate-sized  slug  might  eat  a score 
of  them  in  one  night. — J.  D.  E. 

9300. — A gardener's  hands.— I have  f°und  Hud- 
son’s  Extract  of  Soap  the  best  for  cleansing  the  hands 
after  garden  work  Use  warm  water  and  a nail-brush,  and 
I do  not  think  you  will  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  J our 
hands.— A.  G.  Butler. 

Wash  your  hands  first  with  warm  water 

and  soap  ; then  have  some  rather  soft  putty, 
and  work  it  about  till  the  hands  are  well 
covered.  When  in  a nice  mess,  work  it  oii 
again  with  warm  (soft)  water  and  plenty  of  soap, 
and  I do  not  think  anyone  could  tell  you  had 
done  any  work  for  a month.  I found  this  out 
quite  accidentally,  hut  know  of  nothing  to  equal 
it,  and  it  does  the  skin  no  harm.  B.  L.  K.. 
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Conservatory. 

The  lute-flowering  Chrysanthemums  must  be  kept  dis- 
tinel  from  those  now  in  (lower.  Some  of  thflse  late 
bloomers  will  only  l»e  showing  their  buds,  aiul  should  he 
kept  in  a light  cool-house  ; the  (lowers  at  Christmas  or 
later  will  he  more  \ aluable  than  they  are  now.  A vinery 
or  Peach  hou~«*  where  the  frost  is  kept  out  will  suit  them. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  overfeed  Chrysanthemums.  The 
buds  are  sometimes  rendered  so  large  by  overdosing  with 
stimulants  that  they  cannot  produce  perfect  blossoms,  and 
in  some  cases  I have  known  the  monster  lnids  do  not  open 
at  all,  hut  simply  rot  in  the  centre.  This  occurs  where  the 
cultivators,  chiefly  amateurs,  are  very  ambitious  to  excel 
in  size  of  bloom.  There  is  a point  beyond  which  the 
attempt  to  force  mere  size  by  the  use  of  stimulants  will 
end  in  failure.  If  not  already  done,  give  the  finishing 
touches  to  climbers  on  the  root.  Everything  which  has 
done  flowering  should  now  he  shortened  back  to  let  in 
light.  There  are  still  a few  flowering  things  on  the  roof, 
and  these  should  he  made  much  of,  as  a little  colour  above 
the  line  of  sight  is  always  desirable.  Tropmolum  Fireball 
is  always  useful  now  where  growth  has  been  encouraged 
during  summer.  Tea  Roses  planted  out  and  permitted  to 
run  up  into  the  roof  are  seldom  altogether  flowerless. 
Ilabrothamnus  in  variety  and  Almtilons  will,  if  permitted 
to  grow  freely,  produce  a g >od  deal  of  bright  colour  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  house,  and  will  he  more  attractive 
and  do  less  harm  to  things  beneath  them  if  the  growth  is 
kept  thin.  Good  specimens  of  early-flowering  Heaths  and 
Epacrises,  if  elevated  on  empty  pots  to  bring  l hem  into 
greater  prominence,  will  lie  very  effective  ; but  the  water- 
ing of  all  such  subjects  must  have  careful  attention,  giving 
sufficient  when  required  to  moisten  all  the  soil,  and  theu 
leave  them  till  they  are  getting  dry  again,  which  can  be 
easily  ascertained  by  tapping  the  sides  of  the  pots  with  the 
knuckles.  This  is  the  best  and  surest  test  to  apply  to  all 
specimen  plants,  and  with  a little  practice  the  novice  in 
plant-growing  may  become  an  expert.  No  person  can 
grow  plants  well  until  he  lias  mastered  completely  the  how 
and  when  to  water.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  very  bright  just 
now,  especially  the  double  scarlet  varieties,  F.  V.  Raspail 
and  Turtle’s  Surprise.  They  must  have  a light  position,  and 
not  be  crowded.  Crowded  plants,  whether  “ Geraniums," 
Chrysanthemums,  or  of  any  other  class,  soon  lose  their  bot- 
tom leaves  and  become  unsightly.  Salvias  may  have  a little 
weak  stimulant  to  increase  the  size  of  flowers.  Begonias 
now  coining  into  bloom  ot  such  kind9  as  insignts  and 
fuebsioides  may  lie  moved  to  the  conservatory.  They  are 
pretty  for  filling  large  vases.  Plants  which  have  been 
grown  in  5-inch  pots  come  in  well  for  this  work,  being 
turned  out  of  pots  or  the  pot9  plunged  in  Moss.  Estab- 
lished plants  of  Ficus  repens  with  plenty  of  growth  hang- 
ing over  the  sides  are  useful  now  for  furnishing  the  sides 
o Marge  vases  or  baskets.  Tuberous  Begonias  may  be 
placed  in  a pit  or  house  and  be  kept  dry. 

Stove. 

All  plants  need  a vesting-time,  and  if  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate-house  some  of  the  plants  which  have  ripened  their 
growth  may  lie  taken  there,  and  kept  dry  for  the  present. 
The  summer-flowering  hard-wooded  stove-plants,  Alla- 
mandas,  Bougainvilleas,  Clerodendrons,  and  others,  will 
do  with'this  treatment  till  February.  Uondeletiaspeciosa 
is  a very  useful  stove  shrub,  nearly  always  in  b'ossom,  and 
the  flowers  are  useful  for  bouquet  making.  Tile  old 
Euphorbia  splendens  flowers  freely  in  winter,  and  though 
the  plant  itself  has  an  uninviting  appearance,  the  flowers, 
which  are  produced  freely  under  a starving  kind  of  treat- 
ment as  regards  root  space,  are  useful  for  making  button- 
hole bouquets.  Bring  on  Tuberoses  in  succession.  Tne 
early  flowering  Gloxinias  of  la9t  yetr  will  soon,  having 
finished  their  rest,  be  giving  signs  of  growth,  and  should 
then  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  in  rich  open  soil,  and 
placed  in  a warm  position.  I alway  find  those  plants 
started  early  forflowering  just  after  Christmas  do  best  on 
a shelf  at  the  back  of  the  house  near  the  glass.  There  will 
be  plent  v of  blossoms  in  the  house  uoiv,  both  among  the 
climbers  on  the  roof  and  also  the  plants  grown  in  pots. 
Do  not  syringe  Gesneras  ; the  hairy  leaves  hold  the  mois- 
ture, and  this  sometimes  produces  brown  spots.  The 
zebrina  and  cinnabarina  sections  are  very  useful  now, 
both  in  .i  inch  pots  for  table  decoration,  and  also  in  pans 
to  be  moved  to  the  conservatory  occasionally. 

Forcing-pit. 

Move  forward  Lily  of  the  Valley,  bulbs  of  sorts,  and  any 
other  plant  which  requires  heat  to  bring  out  its  blossoms. 
As  a rule  no  hard  forcing  is  required  just  yet  for  anything 
but  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  if  there  happens  to  lie  a pro- 
pagating-frame  in  the  forcing-house  the  Lilies  can  he 
plunged  there  and  covered  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  Any 
spare  space  can  be  utilised  for  French  Beans,  and  possibly 
a few  pot- Vines  may  be  introduced  to  produce  the  first 
early  Grapes.  There  is  always  something  iu  the  forcing 
way  to  be  done,  so  that  no  heat  should  be  wasted. 

Cold  Pits  and  Frames. 

Keep  everything  on  the  side  of  dryness  at  the  root  now. 
Freely  ventilate  Violets,  Lettuces,  Endives,  &c.  The  stock 
of  forcing  shrubs  and  plants  will  probably  be  in  cold  frames 
now.  These,  of  course,  must  have  sutficieiit  water  to  keep 
the  roots  moist.  Calceolaria  cuttings  must  be  kept  moist, 
and  a mat  should  be  thrown  over  them  if  frost  sets  in. 

Mushroom-house. 

Keep  up  a regular  temperature  of  55  degs.,  and  this  can 
usually  be  done  without  much  lire-lieat  at  this  season,  if 
the  house  is  furnished  with  beds  in  bearing  and  others 
coming  on.  Exhausted  beds  should  be  removed,  and  the 
place  tilled  up  immediately  with  new  beds.  This  work  will 
go  regularly  on  all  through  the  winter,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  break  in  the  supply,  end  every  spare  corner  should 
he  utilised  for  forcing  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and  Chicory. 
The  latter  will  be  brought  on  in  large  or  small  quantities, 
according  to  the  supply  of  Lettuces  and  Endives,  and 
should  be  regarded  supplemental  to  these.  1 have  gener- 
ally found  Chicory  is  not  much  wanted  so  long  as  Endive 

is  plentiful  and  good.  

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  muter  “ Garden  Work"  may  oe  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fort>dght  later  than  is  here  indicated  ivith  equally  good 
rnultt. 


Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  frost  to  injure  any- 
thing under  glass  ; but  we  can  scarcely  expect  this  condi- 
tion of  things  to  continue  ; therefore,  if  the  house  contains 
anything  of  a tender  nature,  lie  prepared  with  covers. 
Tuberous  Begoniascan  lie  made  safely,  removal  to  the  cellar 
or  covering  deeply  in  dry  material.  Fuchsias  can  be  taken 
indoors  and  kept  dry. 

Window  Gardening. 

The  most  important  matter  now  is  careful  watering 
Plants  in  ornamental  vases  nearly  always  get  loo  much 
water,  simply  because  their  condition  cannot  lie  easily 
ascertained.  Foilage  must  lie  kept  clean  by  sponging  or 
dry  rubbing  with  a soft  cloth.  Plants  in  baskets  should 
he  taken  outside  on  a bright  day,  and  dipped  ill  a pan  or 
tul)  ; once  a weelt  will  iie  quite  often  enough.  Twice  a 
week — in  some  cases  once  a week— will  lie  often  enough  to 
water  plants  in  pots  now.  Keep  Hyacinth  glasses  pro- 
perly filled  up  with  water. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

No  time  should  lie  lost  now  in  getting  on  with  the  plant- 
ing of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  Amongst  the  trees 
which  may  witli  advantage  lie  more  freely  used  every- 
where are  Hie  following : Acacia  hispida  and  some  others  (the 
first  named  makes  a splendid  avenue  tree  to  line  a broad 
walk),  Maiden-hair-trec  (Salisburia  adiantifolia),  Tulip- 
tree,  Scarlet  American  Oak  ((iuercus  coccineus  splendens), 
Golden  Oak  ((j.  aurca),  Poplars  Aliele  and  its  erect-growing 
variety  Bolleana,  P.  tremula.  Weeping  Aspen,  and  the 
Golden  Poplar  are  all  interesting  treesin  the  landscape.  I 
confess  to  a liking  for  the  Poplars,  and  the  music  of  their 
leaves.  1 'avia  rubra  (Red  Horse  Chestnut)  and  P.  macro- 
stacliya  (late-flowering  Buckeye)  should  lie  included  in 
even  small  gardens.  Fug  in  asplenifolia,  Fern-leaved 
Beech,  and  the  Purple  or  Copper  Beeches  are  always 
effective  trees,  especially  when  isolated,  where  the 
branches  can  droop  on  the  ground.  Paul’s  Mubin  Scarlet 
Thorn,  double  - blossomed  Cherries,  early  - flowering 
Almonds,  anfl  one  or  two  of  the  bright-coloured  Siberian 
Crabs  and  Apples  are  always  showy  and  interesting. 
Thorns  and  Laburnums  I need  not  name,  as  they  are  not 
so  likely  to  be  overlooked.  It  will  lie  next  to  impossible 
to  keep  the  place  free  from  dead  or  dying  leaves  for  the 
next  week  or  two,  and  neither  is  such  a thing  desirable,  as 
the  autumn  season  would  lose  some  of  its  interest  without 
the  rustling  of  falling  leaves  as  they  are  chased  hither  and 
thither  by  the  wind.  Get  the  Tulips  planted,  and  see  that 
all  Standard  Roses  are  securely  staked  as  soon  as  planted. 
Groups  of  Tea  Roses  in  sheltered  spots  of  the  lawn,  if  not 
meagrely  planted,  will  always  attract  attention  ; dry  Fern 
is  the  be9t  protection  in  positions  where  protection  is 
required. 

Fruit,  Garden. 

Where  there  is  a dry  frost-proof  room  that  can  be  con- 
verted into  a Grape  store,  all  the  early  kinds  of  Grapes 
(the  Hamburghs  and  Sweetwaters)  still  hangiug  will  keep 
better  if  cut  from  the  Vines  with  a9  much  wood  as  can  be 
conveniently  obtained,  and  bottled.  In  a room  there  is 
no  drip,  no  matter  how  the  temperature  may  fluctuate. 
It  is  impossible  to  keep  ripe  Grapes  now  under  a glass 
roof  without  loss,  even  when  the  house  has  been  well 
glazed,  and  the  loss  will  lie  great  where  there  is  any  drip 
from  defective  glazing  or  want  of  paint.  Alicante,  Muscat, 
and  Gros  Oolman  may  hang  a little  longer  yet  if  required. 
Grapes  are  never  likely  to  reach  a high  price  in  this 
country  again  ; but,  still,  anything  good  will  pay  for  keep- 
ing. Finish  lifting  and  rearranging  Peach  and  Apricot- 
trees,  b>th  tinder  glass  and  also  outside.  Root-lifting  in 
most  soils  is  a profitable  business  when  done  with  judg- 
ment. 1 alway  s think  it  pays  to  lift  all  young  trees  about 
the  third  year  after  planting..  This  put9  the  roots  of  the 
trees  in  the  right  track,  and  induces  fertility  at  once. 
Those  desiring  to  get  Apples  on  their  own  roots  may  select 
likely  cuttings  and  insert  them  firmly  in  a moist  situation 
on  the  north  side  ot  a wall.  The  reason  why  cuttings  fail 
is  lack  of  moisture  in  spring  when  the  March  winds  blow. 
Shoots  on  dwarf  trees  may  be  layered  in  pots  or  boxes  of 
good  soil.  Mulch  Strawberries  before  winter  sets  in. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Preparations  for  vegetable  forcing  may  now  be  made. 
Where  the  hot  bed  system  is  adopted,  get  togeiher  as 
many  leaves  as  possible,  giving  preference  to  those  from 
the  Oak  and  Beech,  and  mix  in  about  equal  quantities  with 
fresh  stable-manure,  and  leave  the  heap  for  two  or  three 
dais  to  ferment,  and  then  make  up  beds  as  required  for 
Asparagus, Seakale,  Horn  Carrots,  Radishes,  or  for  bring- 
ing on  rapidly  Lettuces  or  salading.  Rhubarb  and  Seakale 
may  lie  forced  in  the  .Mushroom-house,  and  if  Endive  does 
not  blanch  fast  enough  a few  roots  at  a time  may  lie  lifted 
with  balls  and  placed  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  the 
Mushroom-house,  where  the  blanching  will  be  done  quickly 
and  well.  Vacant  ground,  of  which  nowaday  s in  weil- 
managed  kitchen  gardens  there  i9  never  very  much,  may 
be  trenched  and  thrown  tip  roughly  for  the  weather  to 
act  upon.  Everything  in  the  nature  of  manure  must  be 
gathered  together  and  worked  into  compost.  No  good 
gardening  can  be  done  where  the  manure  is  washed. 
Where  the  land  is  well  drained  early-sown  Tripoli  Onions 
will  lie  better  transplanted ; it  will  harden  the  growth, 
and  the  plantswill  suffer  less  if  there  comes  a hard  winter. 
Draw  up  a little  earth  to  early-planted  Cabbages  on  the 
early  border.  Every  little  attention  of  this  kind  helps 
forward  growth.  Even  the  stirring  of  the  soil  on  a fine 
day  will  not  be  without  results.  Have  some  dry  material 
ready  to  shelter  Celery  should  frost  set  in  suddenly. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

At  this  dull  season  aniihing.in  the  way  of  flowers  ia  wel- 
come. Chry  santhemums  ought  to  be  abundant  now  under 
glass,  and  even  on  sheltered  borders  iu  the  open  there  are 
a few  flowers  vet,  in  spite  of  several  rather  sharp  frosl9,  of 
such  hardy  kinds  as  the  beautiful  crimson  Julie  l.agravere, 
the  Cedo  X ullis,  Christine,  and  some  others.  One  does  not 
often  see  the  finer  reflexed,  incurved,  and  Japanese  varie- 
ties grown  on  a sunny  wall,  like  so  many  creepers  almost, 
but  they  generally  succeed  very  well  thus,  and  often 
bloom  beautifully,  especially  if  a coping  (if  only  a plain 
board)  be  fixed  over  all  to  ward  off  drenching  rams  and 
frost.  As  the  plants  in  pots  go  out  of  bloom  they  should 
be  cut  down  and  removed  to  a cold  pit  or  frame,  where 


the  cuttings  will  rapidly  gain  strength  and  he  fit  for  inser- 
tion in  two  or  three  weeks’  time.  Give  them  plenty  of  air 
on  fine  days,  but  throw  a mat  or  two  over  the  glass  on  cold 
nights,  as  the  young  growth  will  he  tender  for  a time, 
especially  if  the  plants  have  been  at  all  crowded,  or  have 
stood  in  a moderately  warm  house.  Besides,  it  is  always 
well  to  remember  that  the  large  Show  Chrysanthe 
mums  are  not  hardy  by  any  means,  and  never  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  more  than  5 degs.  of  frost  at  the 
outside.  Dwarf  plants  from  cuttings  struck  in 
July  and  August  will  be  very  useful  in  the 
conservatory  now.  Very  late  Chrysanthemums  are 
of  very  little  use  in  town  gardens ; after  the  end  of 
November  the  flowers  do  not  expand  at  all  satisfac- 
torily, however  well  managed,  so  they  are  better  left  for 
the  countrymen.  Salvias,  unfortunately,  do  not  succeed  to 
any  extent  in  a smoky  atmosphere,  or  else  they  would  lie 
very  useful  just  now.  The  colours  are  very  bright  and 
ri:  li,  and  the  slender  spikes  afford  a great  contrast  to  the 
somewhat  heavy  blooms  of  large  Chrysanthemums. 
Salvia  rulilans  is  the  only  one  I should  care  to  grow  in  a 
town  garden,  and  that  only  on  account  of  its  foliage,  which 
is  delightfully  fragrant.  Cyclamen  (persicum  varieties)  do 
well,  and  are  now  expanding  fast ; the  best  place  for  them 
ia  a shelf  near  the  glass  in  a house  at  Sffdegs.  to  CO  degs.— 
a little  less  will  do,  but  then  the  flowers  are  later.  Bou- 
vardias  are  lovely  now  in  a moderately  warm  or  inter- 
mediate house.  I fiod  these  charming  plants  no  more 
trouble  to  grow  than  Fuchsias,  except  that  they  require 
a little  heat  after  the  end  of  September,  but  they  are  so 
beautiful  and  floriferous  that  I wonder  they  are  not  more 
commonly  grown  both  by  amateurs  and  professionals.  I 
have  had  them  iu  line  bloom  up  to  Christmas  in  one  of  the 
foggiest  and  smokiest  suburbs  of  London.  Herbaceous 
Calceolarias  are  moving  rapidly  now  ; the  larger  plants 
may  be  potted  into  31-inch  or  4 inch  sizes,  but  the  smaller 
ones  are  best  wintered  in  boxes  ; keep  them  all  cool  and 
moist.  . B-  0.  U. 

THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  November 
1 ’.ith  to  November  20 th. 

The  conservatory  is  very  gay  now  with  < hry  santhemums, 
and  as  they  form  the  majority  of  the  plants  iu  bloom,  the 
atmosoheric  conditions  are  made  suitable  for  them,  and 
this  includes  just  a little  fire-heat  with  abundant  ventila- 
tion. A buoyant  atmospheie  is  necessary  now  to  prevent 
damping.  It  is  specially  important  that  there  should  be 
good  foliage  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  plants.  Some 
varieties  carry  their  foliage  better  than  others,  and  in 
selecting  varieties  for  conservatory  decoration  good  foliage 
is  one  of  the  items  considered,  combined  with  sturdy 
growth.  I have  just  begun  taking  cuttings  for  next  year's 
stock.  They  are  potted  singly  in  rather  light  soil,  and 
plunged  in  an  old  Melon-bed  in  which  there  still  remains 
a little  of  the  summer’s  warmth.  The  frost  will  be  kept 
out  by  warm  coverings.  Later  on  the  cuttings  will  be 
placed  in  a frame  in  a cool  light  house.  Commenced 
pruning  wall-trees,  taking  the  Pears  first.  Where  the 
spurs  are  at  all  crowded  a few  of  the  oldest  w ill  be  cut 
clean  out,  as  by  this  means  space  will  be  found  for  the 
young  spurs  to  develop,  and  the  growth  v. ill  be  kept  near 
the  wall.  Grubbed  up  two  or  three  old  trees  in  an  orchard, 
and  prepared  the  sites  for  young  ones.  I have  a small 
nursery  for  bringing  on  young  trees,  and  for  testing  new 
varieties,  so  that  trees  just  commencing  to  bear  are 
alway  s available  to  fill  up  any  w here.  For  orchard  plant- 
ing we  must  have  standards  with  5-feet  to  C feet  stems, 
as  in  the  summer  the  Grass  is  fed  off  with  sheep.  One  of 
the  difficulties  in  planting  young  trees  on  Grass  fed  off  by 
sheep  is  to  keep  the  sheep  from  tatingthebark.  Hitherto 
1 have  found  nothing  better  than  wire  netting  fixed  to 
stout  stakes  at  least  4 feet  high,  and  about  4 inches  from 
the  stems  of  the  trees.  If  the  netting  is  less  than  4 feet 
high  the  oid  sheep  will  rear  up  and  nibble  the  hark  abov  e 
the  netting.  I find  iron  stakes  best  for  supporting  the 
netting,  as  they  are  more  permanent.  A young  tree 
planted  in  ail  orchard  accessible  to  sheep  will  require  pio- 
tection  for  at  least  ten.  years.  When  trees  are  planted  in 
any  position  accessible  to  cattle  strong  iron  guards  are 
used,  as  wood  so  soon  decays.  Planted  a long  row  of 
“Industry"  Gooseberry.  This  is  a profitable  variety  togrow, 
especially  for  gathering  green,  as  it  comes  in  early.  Cut 
off  toivs  of  Asparagus,  and  top-dressed  beds  with  oid  man- 
ure. Straightened  the  sides  of  the  beds,  and  scattered  a 
little  oi  the' earth  from  the  alleys  over  the  manure.  Took 
up  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  for  forcing.  Made  up  a tied  with 
stable-manure  and  leaves  in  about  equal  proportions  for 
forcing  Asparagus.  Asparagus- roots  are  always  raised 
specially  for  forcing,  and  are  usually  lifted  for  that  pur- 
pose when  four  veais  old,  being  then  in  a very  strong  con- 
dition. I always  find  these  roots  force  better  than  older 
ones.  They  start  away  with  less  heat,  and  come  with 
greater  regularity.  To  keep  up  a succession  a fresh  bed  is 
made  tip  every  three  weeks  or  so.  Sometimes  a second 
crop  can  he  taken  from  the  same  bed  by  placing  a warm 
linin"'  round  it,  and  when  thia  is  not  done  the  bed  is 
planted  with  Lettuces,  or  later  on  sown  with  Horn  Carrol9 
or  Radishes,  or  planted  with  early  Potatoes,  so  that 
really  there  is  no  waste  of  materials.  Busy  sponging  plants 
in  stove  and  other  houses  in  bad  weather.  I suppose 
everybody  who  grows  stove-plants  is  troubled  with  mealy- 
bug' I have  several  times  in  my  career  been  free  from  it, 
or  at  least,  I failed  to  find  any,  but  the  introduction  of 
uew  plants' generally  gave  us  a fresh  stock,  and  the  round 
of  work  commenced  again.  Moved  several  ornamental 
trees  of  considerable  size  to  open  up  a group.  The  plants 
when  moved  to  their  new  position  w ere  secured  from  wind 
pressure  by  wires  fixed  to  stout  stakes  driven  firmly  into 
the  ground  on  three  sides  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other  and  the  tree.  To  prevent  abrasion  of  the  bark  a 
soft  pad  of  old  sacking  was  placed  round  the  stem  and 
secured,  and  on  this  was  fixed  three  small  pieces  of  wood, 
secured  by  thin  wire,  and  on  this  arrangement  of  wood  the 
supporting  wires  were  fixed.  I have  never  had  an  injury- 
done  to  the  stems  of  trees  when  fixed  in  this  way.  In  a 
couple  of  years,  if  the  supports  are  still  necessary,  the  ties 
are  loosened.  

22SL— Destroying  Bracken  — Bracken  may  be 
destroyed  by  constantly  forking  out  the  roots  and  keeping 
the  hoe  going.  But  when  land  has  been  long  given  up  to 
Bracken  it  will  take  some  time  to  get  rid  of  It,’  but  it  can 
be  done. — E.  II. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

0001)  BULBS  FOR  FORCING. 

The  Paper-white  Narcissus  (Narcissus 

I’AI'YRACEUS). 

This  is  au  old  garden  plant,  having  been  grown 
in  Italy  (where  some  of  its  phases  are  native) 
for  centuries  for  the  sake  of  its  pure-white 
flowers.  Both  perianth  and  cup  are  alike  totally 
white.  Broadly  speaking,  the  plant  has  a wide 
range  in  Southern  Kurope  as  well  as  in  the 
Canary  Islands  and  Northern  Africa,  and  there 
arc  many  forms,  one  of  the  finest  in  point  of 
size  being  that  well  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving.  This  enlarged  or  improved 
form  has  been  imported  largely  from  Italy  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  under  the  shop  name  of 
N.  papyraceus  major,  and  when  well  and 
strongly  grown,  few  catly  or  forced  bulbous 


the  late  Messrs.  Osborn’s  nursery  at  Fulham 
years  ago.  In  Italy  acres  of  this  plant  and  the 
common  single  and  double  yellow  Jonquil,  and 
also  the  double  Roman  Narcissus  arc  grown 
and  scut  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe 
for  pot  culture  and  for  forcing  into  early  bloom. 
The  bulbs  are  large  and  shapely  in  form  and  of  a 
glossy  chestnut  hue,  sometimes  approaching 
black,  and  we  lmve  here  an  anomaly,  since  the 
Narcissus  which  has  decidedly  the  darkest-hued 
bulb  produces  by  far  the  whitest  of  (lowers. 
Bulbs  potted  in  August  may  quite  easily,  if  a 
little  warmth  is  available,  be  had  in  llower 
early*  in  November,  and  fortunately  they  are 
cheap  enough  to  enable  anyone  to  grow  them. 


2278. — Begonias  from  seed.— Sow  the 
seed  in  January  in  a temperature  of  GO  degs.  < r 


A seed  forcing  bulb  : The  Paper-white  Nareissus  (N.  papyraceus). 


flowers  are  more  exquisite  in  form  and  purity 
of  texture.  At  least  ten  or  twelve  forms  of 
this  plant  have  been  figured  or  described  as 
species  from  time  to  time.  N.  canarien- 
sis  and  N.  micranthus  are  tw'o  of  the  smallest, 
the  latter  being  found  at  Toulon  and 
the  former  in  the  Canaries.  N.  vir- 
gineus  and  N.  Pannizzianus  are  other  small- 
flowered  forms  from  the  Riviera,  and  in  Northern 
Africa  N.  pachybolbos  is  found.  No  doubt  the 
so-called  w'hite  Jonquil  (N.  dubius)  is  in  part 
closely  related  to  this  species,  although  ex- 
treme types  are  very  distinct  from  each  other. 
As  a rule,  N.  papyraceus  does>  not  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  English  gardens ; coming  into 
growth  late  in  autumn,  it  is  crippled  and  in- 
jured by  the  frosts  of  winter.  Now  and  then 
a bulb  or  two  exists  and  flowers  pretty  well  on 
a warm  border  where  the  frost  is  kept  at  bay 
by  the  proximity  of  hot-house  pipes,  as  used  to 
be  the  case  in  front  of  a warm  plant  house  in 


G5  degs.  to  70  degs.  Prick  them  oil  into  shal- 
low boxes  as  soon  as  ever  you  can  handle  them, 
and  either  pot  them  off  singly  in  April  or  re-box 
them,  giving  more  room  and  a rougher  soil,  and 
plant  out-of-doors  about  the  middle  of  June. 
Under  either  treatment  they  will  begin  flower- 
ing in  July  or  August  and  continue  till  cut  off 
by  frost.  The  best  soil  to  sow  in  is  nearly  pure 
leaf-mould  that  has  been  well  baked,  and  the 
surface  very  finely  sifted.  "Drain  the  seed-pans 
extra  well,  and  keep  the  soil  constantly  moist, 
not  wet.  For  potting  use  a mixture  of  two 
parts  of  fine  loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould,  and  a 
good  share  of  sand.  When  the  plants  are  getting 
strong  in  the  boxes,  say,  early  in  May,  transfer 
them  to  the  cold  frames,  and  gradually  harden 
them  off.  Plant  out  in  rich,  mellow  soil  and  in  a 
sunny  position,  and  keep  moist  until  established 
and  growing  freely. — B.  C.  R. 

2209.— Wintering  Eclieveriasecuncla 
glauca. — After  taking  them  up  cut  all  the 


dead  leaves  and  fibrous  roots  off,  leaving  only 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  a stump,  just 
sufficient  to  hold  in  the  soil.  If  larger  than  re- 
quired they  may  have  the  leaves  taken  oil  till 
made  all  uniform  in  size  ; then  put  into  shallow 
boxes,  keeping  the  plants  about  3 inches  apart. 
Any  kind  of  soil  or  sand  will  do  for  then). 
After  planting  give  them  sufficient  water  to 
soak  through  the  soil.  They  may  then  be  put 
on  to  a shelf  in  any  dry  and  light  position. 
They  will  only  require  watering  about  three  or 
four  limes  during  the  winter.  From  experience 
I find  that  scarcely  anything  will  kill  them  if 
kept  free  from  damp.  I have  raised  some  thou- 
sands the  last  few  years  without  any  trouble. 
They  are  more  than  half  hardy. — OsWlN. 

2258. -  Treatment  of  Coleus. — Though 
Coleuses  will  flower  very  well,  they  are  usually 
grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves,  and  the 
flowers  arc  not  encouraged.  The  usual  course 
is  to  strike  cuttings  early  in  spring,  and  then 
throw  away  the  old  plants,  as  very  large  plants 
can  be  grown  from  cuttings,  if  struck  early,  in  a 
few  months.  Coleuses  cannot  he  safely  wintered 
in  a temperature  much  below  GO  degs.  The 
best  place  for  cuttings  is  a shelf  near  the 
glass  in  the  stove. — E.  If. 

I do  not  doubt  that  Coleus  would  bloom  in  con- 
secutive jears,  although  I never  allowed  my  plants  to 
bloom  at  all.  Cuttings  require  to  be  kept  in  a house  the 
temperature  of  which  in  winter  does  not  fall  below  CO  degs. 
The  earth  in  the  pot  should  be  kept  fairly  moist,  but  not 
too  wet. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2259. — Plants  under  a greenhouse 
stage. — riant  Ferns  under  the  stage  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  between  the  Ferns  intioduce 
the  common  Selaginella  or  Club  Moss,  and  a few 
plants  of  Tradescantia  zebiina.  Some  of  the 
best  Ferns  for  the  purpose  are  Pteris  cretica,  P. 
tremula,  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  Phlebodium 
aureum,  Asplenium  marinum,  A.  bull) i forum,  and 
Adiantum  cuneatum.  Among  Hardy  Ferus  the 
Hart’s-tongue  and  Polysticliums,  such  as  angu- 
lareproliferum  and  varieties,  will  do  well.  I lant 
in  spring.- — E.  H. 

2299.— A cold  house  for  profit.— You 

will  not  find  Tomato-growing  in  a cold  house 
very  profitable  unless  you  purchase  the  plants  of 
a good  size  to  set  out  at  the  end  of  April.  A 
crop  of  Strawberries  in  pots  may  precede  the 
Tomatoes,  and  Chrysanthemums  may  follow 
them.  That  is  all  I can  advise  you  to  attempt 
to  start  witl),  at  any  rate,  as  you  appear  to  ex- 
pect  a great  deal  with  just  a covering  of  glass. 
If  you  would  prefer  to  grow  flowers  instead  of 
Strawberries,  you  may  cultivate  such  hardy 
bulbs  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Daffodils  in 
pots  if  you  can  command  a sale  for  them. 

.1.  CC. 

A span-roofed  structure  running  north 

and  south,  with  a central  pathway7  and  raised 
bed  on  each  side,  by  all  means.  Perfection, 
Magnum  Bonurn  (Sutton’s),  and  Ham  Green 
Favourite  are  all  good  market  Tomatoes.  I 
should  advise  you  to  fill  the  house  entirely  with 
Tomatoes,  as  without  heat  the  season  will  be 
short.  You  could  bloom  a batch  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums when  the  Tomatoes  are  over,  and  in 
winter  I think  it  would  pay  you  better  to  grow 
Lettuces,  or  some  small  saladiug,  than  anything 
else.- — B.  C.  R. 

2311.— An  unsatisfactory  heating  ap- 
paratus.— I do  not  remember  that  ever  I heard 
of  or  read  of  a case  similar  to  yours.  It  appears 
to  possess  all  the  elements  that  would  lead  to 
disappointment,  and  certainly  is  an  instance  of 
how  not  to  do  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  1-inch 
pipe  connection  with  the  boiler  is  too  small. 
The  boiler,  you  say,  is  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
house,  whereas  it  should  be  18  inches  or  2 feet 
below  it,  unless  the  pipes  are  raised  considerably 
higher  than  is  usual.  Then  you  say  the  sides 
and  top  of  the  boiler  are  covered  with  earth, 
whereas  there  should  be  a 4-ineh  flue  on  each  side 
and  on  the  top.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  call  in  a skilful  hot- water  engineer  and  let 
him  arrange  the  whole  thing  for  you.  Besides 
the  errors  I have  pointed  out,  I expect  the  levels 
are  wrong.  In  all  probability  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient rise  in  the  flow-pipe  from  the  boiler.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  you  will  save  in  fuel  in  one 
year  the  cost  of  rearranging  the  whole  aflair. 

J.  C.  C. 

Yes,  the  1-inch  connection  is  too  small  for  such  a 

length  of  piping.  Replace  with  the  2-mch  size,  which  will 
be  quite  sufficient,  that  is,  the  level  of  the  heating  pipes 
being  all  right.  Do  not  bother  with  two  1-inch  connec- 
tions, especially  as  these  together  afford  much  less  water 
way  than  one  of  2 inches  diameter.  H.  L . K. 
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2015.  — Pontederia.  — I have  grown 
“ Pontederia  crassipes  ” for  three  years.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  swamps  of  Florida  and  other  places 
in  South  America.  Plant  it  in  a tub  cut  oil  to 
about  4 inches  high.  Place  at  the  bottom 
3 inches  of  loam,  and  fill  with  water  to  the  top. 
Simply  to  place  the  plant  on  the  water  is  all 
that  is  required  ; it  will  root  down  to  soil  natur- 
ally with  its  feather  like  roots.  The  leaf  has  an 


could  wish.  Flues  are  certainly  not  quite  as 
economical  in  fuel  as  a first-class  hot-water 
apparatus,  but  they  require  comparatively  little 
attention,  and  you  can  make  up  your  fire  and  go 
to  bed— say  at  ten  p.m.— with  the  certainty  that 
your  plants  are  safe  for  the  night,  and  of  finding 
the  fire  well  alight  at  seven  or  eight  next  morn- 
ing, which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the 
majority  of  the  “small  ” hot-water  apparatuses 


Potato 


" White  Beauty  of  Hebron."  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 


air-tight  bladder  at  end  which  causes  it  to  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Bloom  much  like 
the  spike  of  the  Hyacinth,  colour  red  with  blue 
blotch  on  each  petal.  It  is  not  unlike  but 
rivals  mauy  of  the  Orchids.  Flowering  in  July. 
Half  hardy  ; the  tub  must  be  kept  full  of  water. 

— E.  Yokes,  Kingsworthy. 

2257.- Cinerarias  and  Cyclamens. ^Cinerarias 
will  do  very  well  in  any  cool-house  if  the  frost.  is  kept  out, 
but  Cyclamens  will  be  better  with  a little  steady  warmth, 
as  they  damp  off  in  a low  temperature.— E.  H. 

Both  these  pretty  plants  may  be  win- 
tered in  a cool-house,  but  frost  must  be  excluded, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  first  named.  They 
will  begin  flowering  earlier  or  later  in  the  spring, 
according  to  the  weather,  &c. — probably  in 
March  or  April.  If  flowers  are  wanted  earlier 
they  must  have  heat  ; a temperature  of  45  degs. 
at  night,  with  a further  rise  of  5 degs.  or  10  degs. 
during  the  day,  being  necessary  to  induce  Cine- 
rarias to  flower  satisfactorily  about  Christmas- 
time ; and  Cyclamens,  though  really  the  hardier 
of  the  two,  enjoy  5 degs.  more  warmth  again  from 
about  the  end  of  October  onwards.  The  worst  of 
having  no  heat  is  that  the  plants  are  apt  to 
sull'er  from  damp  in  dull  or  wet  weather,  and 
must,  consequently,  be  very  carefully  watered. — 
B.  C.  R- 

2260.— Lapagerla  alba.  -This  is  layered  by  tongue- 
ing  in  the  same  way  as  other  things  are  done.  Seedlings 
cannot  alwajs  be  relied  upon,  though  they  may  come 
fairly  true.  The  plants  raised  from  seeds  will  not  flower 
so  soon  as  those  obtained  by  layering.— E.  H. 

There  is  no  need  to  cut  the  old  wood  at 

all  when  layering  these.  All  that  is  required  is 
to  peg  a long  growth  iuto  the  ground,  half  an 
inch  or  so  below  the  surface,  leaving  the  leaves 
sticking  out  of  the  fine  sandy  peat-soil.  Roots 
are  notformed  until  the  shoots  from  the  eyes 
appear  through  the  ground.  The  roots  come 
with  the  young  growths.  The  seeds  gathered 
from  L.  alba  will  not  all  produce  plants  with 
white  flowers,  some  may  be  white,  others  will 
be  of  various  shades  of  rose.  The  white  variety 
is  merely  a sport  from  the  rose-coloured  variety, 
and  seedlings  from  it  often  fall  back  to  the 
original  colour. — J.  D.  E. 

221S.— Hot  water  pipes  for  a forcing 
house. — Two  rows  of  4-inch  pipes  will  not  be 
enough.  You  must  have  three,  or  by  preference, 
four  rows  of  the  same  size.  If  a lean-to,  place  one 
row  along  the  front  next  the  glass,  and  the 
others  in  the  pathway.  If  a span,  two  rows  on 
each  side.  If  there  is  a bottom-heat  bed,  as 
there  should  be,  there  ought  to  be  two  or  three 
rows  beneath  this  iu  addition  to  the  others. — 

B.  C.  R. 

2316.— Flue  for  a small  greenhouse. 

Pay  no  attention  to  the  dire  forebodings  of 

your  gardening  friend.  Ho  as  you  propose, 
making  your  line  tight  and  sound  throughout, 
aud  a hundred  to  one  it  will  act  as  well  as  you 


so  largely  advertised.  I have  one  (a  flue)  now, 
heating  a much  larger  house  than  yours,  of 
which  the  furnace  is  only  0 inches  by  9 inches, 
and  IS  inches  deep,  and  it  will  keep  alight  twelve 
to  twenty  hours  easily,  and  exclude  30  degs.  of 
frost.  At  another  time  I had  a slow-combustion 
boiler  discharging  into  a long  flue,  and  this  into 
a house  chimney  nearly  40  feet  high,  but  never 
had  any  explosions  of  gas.  Use  the  deep,  square 
furnace  (if  coke  is  to  be  burnt),  and  I am  sure 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  result. — B.  C.  R. 

2310.— Heating  a small  greenhouse 

— For  so  small  a structure  in  such  a case  as 
yours  heating  by  gas  would  give  the  least  trouble, 
if  you  have  the  apparatus  lixed  by  someone  ex- 
perienced in  such  work  ; but  you  will  find  it 
rather  costly.  A small  boiler  with  a suitable 
length  of  3-iuch  piping  would  be  the  most  easily 
erected  and  the  cheapest,  if  you  do  not  mind 
attending  to  the  fire,  which  gives  much  trouble 
when  the  affair  is  so  small.  With  an  oil  lamp 
to  use  only  in  frosty  weather,  and  a blind  to 
draw  down  over  the  roof,  I should  think  you 
would  do  better  than  with  anything  more 
costly. — J.  C.  C. 

I There  is  no  reason  why  something  of 

the  kind  proposed  could  not  be  done  satis- 
factorily ; but  the  pipe  would  have  to  be  air- 
tight, as  the  least  fume  escaping  into  the 
house  would  do  a lot  of  damage.  A metal 
tube  would  be  best.  But,  on  the  whole,  a 
couple  of  lengths  of  4-inch  piping  and  a good 
gas- boiler  would  be  preferable. — B.  C.  R. 

21 S9.  — Building  a greenhouse.  — 
Presumably  “ Ebor  ” is  within  the  area  of  The 
Metropolitan  Buildings’  Act,  in  which  case  his 
greenhouse  must,  under  the  circumstances,  “be 
enclosed  with  walls  constructed  of  brick,  stone, 
or  other  hard  and  incombustible  substance,” 
excepting  only  “the  necessary  woodwork  of 
the  sashes,  doors,  and  frames.  ” Not  only  can 
“ Ebor  ” be  compelled  to  remove  the  structure 
he  has  erected,  but  if,  as  by  his  statement 
1 appears  to  have  been  the  case,  he  neglected  to 
>nve  notice  to  the  district  surveyor  before 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

rOTATO  “WHITE  BEAUTY  OF 
HEBRON.” 

This  excellent  variety  may  now  be  fairly  called 
the  first  favourite  with  market-growers,  at 
least,  in  the  South  of  England  (Hants),  for  being 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  older  “ Pink  Beauty 
of  Hebron,”  that  had  such  a wide-spread 
reputation,  except  that  the  akin  of  the  newer 
Beauty  is  a pure  white.  It  seems  likely  to 
become  the  most  largely  grown  of  any  kind,  at 
least  for  early  and  midsummer  crops.  In  this 
locality  early  or  midsummer  varieties  are  much 
more  largely  grow  than  late-keeping  kinds,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  soil  and  situation 
favour  early  development.  The  object  w ith 
most  growers  is  to  get  them  into  market  as 
as  soon  as  possible.  Such  kinds  as  the  “ V\  hite 
Beauty  ” are  much  more  in  request  than  Magnum 
Bonum,  Champion,  &c.,  that  arc  brought  here 
in  quantities  from  Scotland  in  the  spring.  All 
who  have  not  yet  grown  the  “ White  Beauty  of 
Hebron  Potato,”  should  give  it  a trial  next 
season.  “ ■ 

EARLY  SPRING  CABBAGE. 

There  is  still  time  to  plant  a good  main  crop  of 
early  spring  Cabbages,  and  a most  valuable  crop 
it  is  in  either  private  or  market  gardens,  for  in 
the  former  any  failure  in  the  supply  puts  the 
gardener  to  his  wits'  end  to  fill  the  gap  caused 
by  the  blank  at  a time  of  year  when  it  is  'ery 
difficult  to  provide  a substitute.  To  the 
market  grower  the  failure  of  his  early  Cabbages 
means  a considerable  financial  loss,  for  although 
it  is  said  that  anyone  can  grow  these,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  when  the  days  begm  to 
lengthen  in  spring,  and  the  usual  heavy  demand 
for  fresh  young  Cabbages  sets  in  they  are  found 
to  be  none  too  plentiful  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
in  nine  seasons  out  of  ten  the  price  is  almost 
prohibitory  for  the  first  month  of  their  appeal - 
ance,  except  for  those  with  ample  means.  Under 
these  conditions  those  who  have  a few  square 
yards  of  soil  should  make  an  effort  to  grow  their 
own  supply,  for  few  vegetables  deteriorate 
quicker  when  cut  than  these,  and  only  those 
who  can  cut  and  cook  directly  know  how  excel- 
lent a vegetable  a Spring  Cabbage  is.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  sow  seed  of  Cabbages,  and  those  who 
have  not  got  a supply  of  young  plants  had  better- 
purchase  the  requisite  number  of  plants  from, 
the  nearest  local  grower,  and,  after  manuring! 
and  digging  the  soil,  set  them  out  in  rows  2 feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  1\  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
As  regards  varieties,  nothing  can  surpass  Early 
York,  Early  Rainham,  or  Wheeler’s  Imperial, 
for  although  other  equally  good  sorts  pass  under 
different  names,  that  is  the  type  required  for  a 
garden  Cabbage,  which  forms  a heart  as  soon  as 
it  starts  to  grow.  G. , Hants, 
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erecting  the  building,  he  is  liable  to  a penalty  of 
not  exceeding  £20. — W.  H.  A.  B. 

•>275  —Treatment  of  Stepbanotis.— The  Siepha- 
notis  is  a stove  plant,  and  it  is  not  generally  satisfactory 
in  a lower  temperature  than  60  degs-  at  night.  In  a state 
of  rest  it  mav  do  in  a lower  temperature  for  two  or  three 
months  in  winter,  but  when  growth  begins,  to  do  it  just  ice, 
it  should  have  heat. — E.  II. 

22S3— Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns.-The  old 
root  fibres  are  not  of  much  value  to  the  crowns,  and  may 
be  shortened  back  without  injury.— E.  H. 

2303.— Cockroaches  in  a stove-house  — The 
best  trap  is  a deep  glazed  basin  with  a little  beer  and 
siwar  in  the  bottom,  and  sticks  resting  against  the  sides  to 
enable  the  insects  to  commit  suicide.  Phosphorus-paste, 
in  in v experience,  is  of  little  use  ; either  the  insects 
don’t  eat  it,  or  else  it  agrees  with  them,  for  it  seems  to 
have  very  little,  if  any,  effect  in  thinning  them.— A. 
Bl'TLKR. 


POTATOES  FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 
Those  who  contemplate  growing  early  crops  of 
Potatoes  under  glass  should  lose  no  time  in  get- 
ting the  seed  selected  and  either  spread  out  in 
single  layers  or  set  up  in  boxes,  packed  closely 
together,  to  sprout,  for  if  they  are  kept  lr 
heaps  the  earliest  shoots  get  blanched  and  fre 
quently  broken  off,  and  this  seriously  checks  the 
growth,  for  the  Kidney  Potato  is  decidedly  bes! 
grown  right  away  from  the  first  shoot  without 
any  cheek,  and  even  the  seed  that  is  uitendei 
for  early  crops  out-of-doors  should  be  treate. 
with  great  care,  for  no  amount  of  good  culture 
after  they  are  planted  will  compensate  for  th« 
loss  of  vigour  in  the  seed  by  reason  of  force, 
growth  in  the  early  part  of  winter.  If  I ha. 
frost-proof  space  I should  like  to  have  all  ou 
early  Potatoes  in  single  layers  at  once  ; but  a 
that  is  not  possible  I spread  them  out  a 
thinlv  as  possible,  aud  cover  lightly  with  litter 
There  are  many  good  early  sorts  to  select  froi 
now,  the  old  Ashleaf  Kidney  being  an  excellen 
kind,  but  my  favourite  for  early  work  both  unde 
glass  and  in  the  open  ground  is  Sharpe  s \ lctoi 
They  make  so  little  top-growth,  and  complet 
their  growth  iu  such  a short  space  of  time,  that 
consider  it  a model  Potato.  The  crop  of  these  I ha 
this  year  was  exceptionally  heavy,  and  entire! 
free  from  disease,  while  crops  planted  betwee 
the  rows  were  hardly  interfered  with  at  all  t 
the  Potatoes,  as  the  little  haulm  they  mac 
was  quite  ripe  by  the  middle  of  July  ; aud  eve 
I as  main  crop  Potatoes  I question  if  any  so 
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could  show  better  results— at  least,  of  sound, 
eatable  tubers,  for  from  all  the  late  sorts  I had 
to  deduct  a rather  larger  proportion  of  diseased 
ones,  for,  although  late  in  coming  this  year,  the 
disease  spread  very  quickly  in  the  late  crops. 

,T.  G. , Hants. 

2-290.— Tomatoes  In  a lean-to  house.  — I can 
strongly  recommend  Conference  and  Hutton’s  Earliest  of 
All  for  the  purpose  named.  The  latter  is  a slightly 
rougher  but  larger  fruit  than  the  first,  hut  it  is  very  early, 
sets  well,  and  crops  heavily.  Conference  has  beautiful 
round  fruit  of  splendid  quality,  but  is  scarcely  so  robust 
as  the  other. — B.  0.  It. 

2293.— Carrots  splitting.— The  ground  is 
too  rich  for  Carrots,  which  causes  them  to  crack, 
and  the  stronger  the  manure  is  when  used  the 
greater  injury  it  does  to  the  crop.  The  heavier 
the  land,  the  more  Carrots  split,  as  it  is  naturally 
of  a stronger  character.  Sow  your  Carrots  next 
year  on  ground  that  has  been  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted by  a previous  crop.  Fresh  dug  Carrots 
frequently  crack  if  suddenly  exposed  to  a drying 
wind,  as  it  causes  a contraction  of  the  skin  ; but 
this  kind  of  splitting  does  not  do  the  roots  so 
much  injury  as  when  it  takes  place  while  they 
are  in  the  ground. — J.  C.  C. 

2302.— Making  up  a Mushroom-bed. 

I should  be  tempted  to  try  another  bed  were 

this  my  case,  although  I do  not  mean  to  say 
success  is  a certainty,  but  the  probabilities  are 
in  its  favour.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  a 
cavern  is  not  so  much  influenced  by  the  external 
temperature  as  an  ordinary  building.  The 
fluctuation  is  not  so  great.  I should,  however, 
make  the  bed  a little  deeper,  say  4 inches  to 
5 inches,  and  at  the  same  time  use  a thicker 
covering  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  the  bed  declines 
to  70  degs.  You  should  exclude  as  much  of  the 
external  air  as  possible. — J.  C.  C. 

2226. —Forcing  Seakale.  — “ W.  H. 

Hindley  ” may  dig  up  all  his  Seakale  crowns  as 
soon  as  the  foliage  is  decayed,  and  he  may  force 
these  in  batches  in  his  hot-houses  under  the 
stages  or  in  large  pots,  only  they  must  be  kept 
quite  dark.  Cut  off  all  the  long,  thong-like 
roots  and  cutting  the  thickest  ones  in  lengths  of 
5 inches  or  6 inches  long,  and  lay  them  in  ashes 
till  the  middle  of  next  March,  when  he  will  find 
them  beginning  to  form  crowns,  and  he  then 
may  plant  them  in  any  good,  well-dug  and 
manured  soil.  Plant  them  about  2 feet  apart 
between  the  rows,  and  6 feet  from  plant  to  plant  ; 
old  potting  or  leaf-soil  will  do  to  cover  the  roots 
to  force. — M.  J. 

2240.— An  amateur’s  difficulty.— In 
reply  to  “ M. I do  sometimes  find  the  distance 
inconvenient,  but  the  pleasure  to  be  found  there 
balances  all  that.  1 find  my  health  has  benefited 
much  by  the  walk,  for  I am  indoors  all  the  day. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  much  better  adjoining 
the  house,  but  in  a town  this  is  difficult  to  find. 

It  takes  me  ten  minutes  to  get  there,  and  unless 
the  weather  is  very  severe,  very  rarely  do  I miss 
a morning.  In  the  summer  1 endeavour  to  be 
there  at  five-thirty,  and  now  about  six-thirty  or 
seven — Saturdays  about  three  p.m. — and  as  it 
is  situated  just  outside  the  town,  in  a line  with 
my  residence,  I have  not  to  pass  through  the 
busy  parts.  In  the  garden  is  a wooden  structure, 
where  I store  Potatoes  and  all  other  roots,  tools, 
&c.  With  regard  to  visitors,  I found  that  my 
friends  paid  me  far  more  calls  than  my  family, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  latter  had  the 
produce  brought  them,  while  the  former  had  to 
fetch  what  they  required,  and  many  a time  in 
the  early  summer  morning,  as  well  as  even- 
ings, &c. , did  I get  them  there.  The  fruit- 
trees  on  the  ground  I had  to  buy — Apples 
(l  have  a nice  lot  for  Christmas),  Pears,  Plums, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Straw- 
berries. Of  vegetables  I grow  as  large  a variety 
as  possible — Potatoes,  Peas  (gathered  first  on 
June  18th,  last  on  October  14th),  Beet,  Beans, 
Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage 
of  all  sorts,  Celery,  Turnips,  Herbs,  &c.  The 
ground  I divided  into  four  parts  (it  being  nearly 
square),  and  the  paths  form  a cross,  flowers 
growing  in  the  borders  each  side.  What 
ground  is  not  already  planted  in  the  garden 
now  I dig  up  roughly,  throwing  in  soot  and 
lime.  I shall  be  pleased  to  give  “M.”  any 
information  I can,  or  would  write  him  if  he 
will  give  his  address. — F.  J.  C. , Bath. 

2229. — An  unsatisfactory  heating  apparatus. 
— There  is  a lodgment  ot  air  somewhere  in  the  pipe?, 
owing  to  the  levels  being  wrong.  Go  over  them  with  a spirit 
level,  and  adjust  them  so  that  the  air  escapes  to  the  air-pipe. 
Depend  upon  it,  it  will  quickly  do  so  if  it  can. — B.  0.  R. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

CROTONS  FOR  TABLE  DECORATION. 
Among  ornamental  foliaged  plants  suitable  for 
decorative  purposes  none  are  more  beaut  iful  or 
useful  than  Crotons,  some  of  the  newer  varieties 
of  which  have  not  only  magnificently  coloured 
leaves,  but  arc  also  very  remarkable  as  regards 
shape.  When  required  for  table  decoration  the 
best  way  is  to  start  with  young  plants  and  grow 
them  on  with  single  stems  clothed  with  foliage 
right  down  to  the  pots,  an  easy  matter  to 
accomplish  if  the  points  of  any  strong  shoots 
be  taken  off  and  struck,  which  may  be  done  by 
inserting  them  in  sharp,  sandy  soil  in  single  pots, 
and  placing  them  where  they  can  get  a strong, 
moist  heat.  As  soon  as  they  are  struck,  they 
should  be  shifted  on  into  rough,  fibry  peat  and 
sand,  and  grown  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
stove,  keeping  them  well  up  to  the  glass,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
sun,  as  without  that  they  do  not  assume  the 
rich  leaf  markings  for  which  they  are  so  highly 
prized.  Before  use  in  a room  they  should  be 
removed  to  a cooler  house  for  a few  days.  C. 
Warreni  (here  figured)  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
many  good  kinds  now  in  commerce,  a list  of 
which  can  be  found  in  many  nurserymen’s 
catalogues.  


2228  —Creeper  for  a house-wall.— To 

judge  from  the  beautiful  plants  of  Virginian 
Creeper  which  abound  in  London,  and  are  even 
found  on  the  houses  in  the  middle  of  that  city, 
that  is  the  best  smoke-resisting  Creeper  for  town 
work.  Two  plants  (one  each  side)  should  cover 
the  space  indicated  in  a few  years,  if  well 
planted.  The  soil,  if  cold  and  heavy,  should 
receive  a good  dressing  of  rotten  manure,  soot, 
and  fine  ashes,  mixed  up  together,  and  be 
well  trenched  to  the  depth  of  2 feet,  laying 
in  at  bottom  2 inches  or' 3 inches  of  broken 
crocks,  cinders,  &c.,  as  drainage.  The  best 
thing  to  do  for  a heavy  clay  soil  (which  this 


I a height  of  6 feet  or  7 feet  In  summer,  as  per- 
manent Creepers  take  a season  to  start  away. 

“ W.  M.”  might  try  a Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose, 
and  also  a Clematis  montana,  both  splendid 
Creepers  j and  if  he  takes  great  pains  1<>  make 
the  soil  rich  and  light  they  will  probably  do 
even  in  a town.  He  should  carefully  note  the 
most  healthy -looking  Creepers  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  judge  whether  this  is  worth  trying, 
as  it  is  not  possible  to  say  without  knowing 
whether  the  district  is  in  London  or  the  pro 
vinces.  The  present  is  the  right  time  to  plant 
-J.  L.  R. 

2216.— Tigridias  and  Chinese  Sacred 

Liily.— The  Tigridias  were  potted  very  late — 
i.a. , in  May,  when  they  should  have  been  started 
in  March,  or  even  earlier,  and  have  probably 
suffered  since  from  want  of  fresh  air.  ^ They  arc, 
consequently,  too  weak  to  flower.  i hey  should 
now  be  allowed  to  go  to  rest,  not,  however,  by 
withholding  all  water  suddenly,  but  by  a 
gradual  process  of  drying  off.  When  the  leaves 
are  all  gone,  the  pots  may  be  placed  in  any 
frost-proof  place  until  February  ; towards  the 
end  of  this  month  the  bulbs  should  be  repotted, 
giving  them  thorough  drainage  and  a good  rich, 
light  compost  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a 
little  soot  and  sand,  or  turf-mould,  if  obtainable. 
They  can  then  again  be  started  in  a window,  but 
they  should  not  be  kept  indoors  through  ^the 
summer,  even  a position  on  the  “leads  or 
window-ledge  being  preferable,  as  they  are 
nearly  hardy,  and  do  well  in  Devonshire  out-of- 
doors.  The  pots  must,  however,  be  protected 
from  the  effects  of  hot  sunshine  by  sinking  them 
in  boxes  of  ashes  or  in  a bed  of  fine  ashes  a foot 
deep  in  a garden  or  yard.  They  will  want 
regular  watering  here,  and  can  be  lifted  in  when 
flower-buds  begin  to  open.  The  Chinese  Sacred 
Lily,  which  is  really  a Narcissus  (N.  Tazetta), 
is  very  easy  to  grow  if  bulbs  are  procured^  early 
and  planted  at  once.  They  can  be  placed  in  pots 
or  in  a vase  of  water,  with  a little  silver  sand  at 
the  bottom  and  round  them,  the  bulbs  being  not 
entirely  submerged,  but  only  their  upper  half 


A good  (able  plant:  "Croton  Warreni.” 


probably  is)  is  to  burn  it  during  a dry  time  in 
summer,  making  a fire  with  sticks,  and  placing 
great  clods  of  earth  on  it,  which,  when  pul- 
verised, are  an  excellent  addition  to  a heavy 
soil.  But  this  cannot  be  done  now,  so  that  fine 
ashes  (wood-ashes  are  the  best,  but  coal-ashes 
will  do)  are  the  next  best  substitute,  and  these 
may  be  dug  in  freely,  with  leaves  too,  if  avail- 
able, as  well  as  rotten  stable-mauure,  and  soot, 
which  can  be  brushed  down  from  the  chimneys. 
All  the  Troprcolum  tribe  do  well  in  towns,  and 
“ W.  M.”  might  grow  Tropceffium  canariense,  or 
even  common  Nasturtiums,  to  cover  the  wall  to 


raised  out  of  the  water.  Rather  shallow  bowls 
are  the  easier  to  arrange,  but  yet  there  must  be 
enough  room  for  the  roots.  The  bulbs  can  rest 
on  the  sand,  and  a few  stones  or  shells  (orna- 
mental, if  possible)  placed  round  them  so  as  to 
keep  them  from  shifting.  The  vases  need  caie 
in  movinof  when  the  room  is  dusted,  unless  plenty 
of  stones  are  used  and  they  then  become  rather 
heavy.  Except  for  the  singularity  of  the  thing, 
it  is  better  and  easier  to  grow  the  bulbs  in  pots  ; 
but  a bowl  containing  five  good  bulbs,  one  m 
the  centre  and  four  round  it,  makes  a vei  y pretty 
drawing-room  der  oration,  Chinsse  or  Japanese 
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be  no  mistake  about  the  setting,  I invariably 
fertilise  the  flowers  with  Black  Hamburgh  pollen, 
and  later  on  thin  very  cautiously  indeed  till  it 
is  seen  which  berries  are  best  furnished  with 
stones.  Where  many  err  is  in  thinning  out 
early  and  severely,  or  much  as  they  would  the 
Black  Hamburgh.  Instead  of  taking  out  two- 
thirds  of  the  berries,  one-third,  and  those  the 
smallest,  are  enough  to  remove,  the  bunches 
lengthening  out  surprisingly  for  some  time  after 
the  berries  are  set.  The  large  bunches  must  be 
very  freely  shouldered  up,  and  then  they  need 


flat  bowls  or  dishes,  about  an  inch  and  a half 
deep,  are  sold  to  grow  these  Lilies  in,  and  they 
do  well  in  these  if  well  kept  in  place  with  sand 
and  stones.  Bach  bulb  will  bring  from  four  to 
six  spikes  of  bloom,  each  spike  consisting  of 
about  seven  flowers,  which  should  open  before 
the  end  of  January  if  the  bulbs  are  potted  in 
November.  To  get  them  earlier  it  is  necessary 
to  pot  them  a month  or  six  weeks  earlier  than 
this,  when  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  by  Christ- 
mas. The  Chinese  are  very  expert  in  treating 
them,  so  that  the  blossoms  open  on  their  New 
Year’s  Day,  for  that  festival  differs 
in  time  year  by  year  in  China,  just 
as  our  Caster  time  docs,  and  they 
would  consider  it  extremely  un- 
lucky to  be  without  their  Sacred 
Lily  on  New  Year's  Day.  They 
bloom  with  slight  warmth  from  five 
to  six  weeks  after  they  are  put  in 
— two  months  or  more  being  neces- 
sary if  no  heat  be  provided — and 
the  flowers  last  in  bloom  for  about 
a month  if  not  placed  in  heat. 

The  w'ater  does  not  require  chang- 
ing, only  filling  up.  A few  bits  of 
charcoal  may  be  mixed  with  the 
sand  with  advantage.  One  common 
cause  of  failure  with  this  plant  is 
from  the  effect  of  cold,  biting 
draughts  in  the  eaily  morning, 
when  sitting  room  windows  and 
doors  are  necessarily  thrown  open 
while  the  room  is  swept.  The  bowl 
containing  these  bulbs  should  be 
lemoved  at  night  into  a bedroom 
from  which  frost  is  excluded, 
being  set  iu  position  in  the  sitting- 
room  after  breakfast.  They  will 
not,  of  course,  do  well  where  gas  is 
burned,  but,  with  the  slight  care 
necessary  to  success,  their  fragrant 
flowers  are  well  worth  growing, 
especially  as  they  come  in  during 
the  winter. — L.  R. 


FRUIT. 

GRAPE  “GROS  GUILLAUME.” 

When  this  is  seen  at  its  best  it  is 
a noble  looking  Grape,  and,  pro- 
perly ripened,  the  quality  gives 
great  satisfaction,  the  palate  not 
cisily  beiDg  cloyed  by  it.  Gros 
Guillaume  I would  term  a mid-winter  variety, 
though  it  can  be  had  pei  fectly  fit  for  the  table 
from  September  onwards.  It  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  capable  of  producing  heavier  bun- 
ches than  any  other  black  variety',  the  late  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  Charleville  Forest,  Ireland,  having 
once  shown  a cluster  weighing  23  lb.  5 oz.,  while 
other  very  heavy  bunches  of  this  variety  have 
also  been  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  average  weight  is  more  probably  nearer 
4 lb.,  and  this  is  a far  more  serviceable 
size,  though  I see  no  good  reason  why  one  or 
two  sensational  bunches  should  not  be 
grown  where  possible  in  most  large  vineries. 
As  regards  treatment,  in  addition  to  grafting  or 
inarching  Gros  Guillaume  on  to  the  Hamburgh 
stock,  there  are  a few  other  details  that  should  be 
observed  by  those  who  wish  to  grow  it  properly. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  that  the  wood 
must  be  well  ripened  ; but  this  alone  is  not 
enough.  Hardpruuingshouldbeavoided,  bunches 
being  more  surely  produced  when  the  laterals  are 
cut  back  to  about  the  third  bud,  while  if  extra 
large  bunches  are  desired,  it  is  advisable,  though 
not  always  necessary,  to  adopt  the  long-rod 
system  of  pruning,  or,  in  other  words,  to  pre- 
pare young  rods  iu  one  season  for  fruiting  dur- 
ing the  next  year,  and  then  cut  them  out  to 
make  room  for  other  canes.  I experience  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  at  least  two  fairly  large 
bunches  annually',  these  weighing  each  about 
S 11).  The  woodcut  accompanying  these  re- 
marks was  prepared  from  a photograph  taken 
of  one  of  the  clusters  I grew  last  year,  and  it 
was  a fairly  typical  bunch.  1 find  two  mode- 
rately large  bunches  and  two  weighing  about 
4 lb.  each,  quite  crop  enough  for  a strong  rod. 
If  more  arelefton  they  do  not  finish  satisfactorily. 
Large  bunches  being  desirable,  there  must  be  no 
reduction  of  shoulders  and  very  little  thinning 
out  of  berries  resorted  to,  but  the  shortened  and 
trimmed  bunches,  in  addition  to  being  the  most 
handsome,  also  usually  produce  the  finest  and 
best  finished  berries.  Jfu  order  that  there  shall 


not  be  much  thinned,  objectionable  looseness 
being  thus  avoided.  Gros  Guillaume  succeeds 
well  with  moderately'  early  Muscats,  but  re- 
quires more  air  than  these  usually  get  from  the 
time  colouring  commences.  W. 


AUTUMN  FRUNING  OF  FRUIT-TREES. 

I think  there  is  a good  deal  of  truth  in  the 
saying  that  it  is  harder  to  unlearn  any  old 
firmly-fixed  notion  than  it  is  to  learn  anything 
that  is  quite  new,  and  certainly  this  applies  to 
the  very  important  operation  of  pruning,  quite 
as  much  as  to  any  other  detail  of  garden  work ; 
for  in  our  early  days  dates  for  almost  every 
operation  were  learnt  by'  heart  by  young  gar- 
deners— whether  it  related  to  sowing  the  first 
crop  of  Pears  or  pruning  the  Peach,  Plum,  or 
Apple,  all  had  the  orthodox  date  fixed,  and 
he  was  looked  on  as  a heretic  who  even  ques- 
tioned the  soundness  of  the  plan.  But  a few 
years  work  a great  many  changes,  and  dates  for 
sowing  seeds  have  greatly  altered,  and,  if  I am 
not  mistaken,  the  dates  for  pruning  will 
alter  still  more  also.  I find  in  practice 
that  a very'  large  portion  of  both  sum- 
mer and  winter  pruning  can  be  done 
with  the  greatest  advantage  at  a time  when 
it.  is  certainly  more  pleasant  work  ; but,  what  is 
of  more  importance,  when  it  is  better  for  the 
wellbeing  of  the  trees  than  either  of  the  above 
seasons — viz.,  in  the  autumn.  At  least,  having 
tried  it  on  several  occasions,  I am  so  far  satis- 
fied with  it  that  I intend  in  future  to  do  all  I 
possibly  can,  not  with  the  intention  of  entirely' 
superseding  either  summer  or  winter  primings, 
but  with  the  idea  of  reducing  them  to  such  small 
degrees  that  if  pruning  at  either  season  be  missed 
entirely  the  difference  would  hardly  be  per- 
ceptible. As  a general  rule,  I think  the  most  im- 
portant pruning  a fruit-tree  receives  during  the 
year  may  be  done  directly'  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
cutting  away  the  exhausted  shoots  that  have 
performed  their  functions,  and  throwing  all  the 


energy  of  the  tree  into  perfecting  the  buds  on 
which  next  year’s  crop  depends.  Briefly,  I 
proceed  as  follows — viz., 

Apples,  the  king  of  hardy  fruits,  are  with  | 
me  pruned  to  make  the  trees  stiff  enough  to  I 
resist  gales  of  wind,  as  tall,  unpruned  trees  , 
would  be  almost  stripped  of  their  crop  by  the  I 
violent  gale3  we  get  right  on  the  coast,  but  by  I 
lightly  pruning  every  year  my  trees  get  so  rigid  1 
that  it  takes  a stiff  gale  to  move  a branch.  ! 
Taking  the  early  kinds,  such  as  the  Codlins,  1 
directly  the  crop  is  gathered,  I thin  out  the  j 
weakly  spray  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  I 
shorten  the  summer  growth  to  five  or  six  buds,  I 
or  a compromise  is  made  between  close  spur-  I 
pruning  and  unlimited  extension,  the  reason  to  I 
be  advanced  in  its  favour  is  that  thus  I get  a | 
good  crop  every  year. 

Peaks,  with  me,  come  next  to  Apples  in 
point  of  quantity  grown,  and  although  this  is 
said  to  be  a bad  Pear  year,  lean  safely  say  that 
my  crop  is  good — not  only  in  quantity,  but  I 
especially  in  quality',  for  after  the  extraordinary 
crop  of  1891  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
wre  should  get  such  a quantity.  I take  these 
as  they  are  gathered,  and  prune  lightly,  but  I 
may  remark  that  trees  which  have  once  got  into 
a fruit-bearing  state  make  but  little  growth, 
and,  therefore,  require  but  very  little  pruning. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  the  most  impor- 
tant of  our  wall  fruit-trees,  and  without  a doubt 
the  best  time  to  prune  them  is  directly  they  are 
cleared  of  fruit,  when  all  the  old  fruit-bearing 
wood  should  be  cut  clean  out,  leaving  the  shoots  I 
of  the  current  year  to  ripen  up  for  next  year,  I 
and  this  they  do  far  better  if  left  hanging  loose  I 
than  if  tightly  secured  to  the  wall  or  trellis.  I 
The  best  lime  to  fasten  them  to  the  wall  is  I 
when  the  buds  have  so  far  advanced  towards  tl  e 1 
flowering  stage  that  they  can  no  longer  be  I 
trusted  to  hang  loose  from  the  wall. 

Cherries  of  the  sweet  dessert  kinds  need  but  I 
little  pruning,  but  what  little  is  required  can  lie  I 
most  advantageously  done  iu  autumn,  aud  I 1 
feel  sure  that  there  would  be  less  gumming  if  it  , 
were  done  at  that  date.  The  Morello  is  so  , 
valued  for  its  lateness  that  the  trees  are  j 
frequently  not  cleared  of  their  crop  until  the  1 
foliage  begins  to  drop  ; but  they  require  j ruaing  | 
like  the  Peach,  cutting  out  all  the  bare  shoots 
that  have  borne  fruit,  and  leaving  the  shoots  of 
the  current  year  loose,  for  nailing  to  the  wall 
in  spring.  II 

Brsn  freits  are  decidedly  benefited  by  early  I 
pruning.  Taking  Raspberries  first,  we  cut  out  I 
all  the  old  fruit-bearing  W’ood,  thereby  letting  'll 
in  light  and  air  to  ripen  the  young  canes ; but  I 
they  are  not  fastened  to  the  stakes  until  the  I 
day  are  lengthening. 

Gooseberries  should  have  all  suckers  re-  I 
moved,  and  the  shoots  that  hang  so  near  to  the  I 
ground  that  the  fruit  w ill  get  splashed  by  rain  ; I 
but  I do  not  thin  out  much,  as  the  fruit  is  I 
mostly  gathered  green,  and  birds  are  t roublesome  I 
to  the  buds. 

Black  C truants  are  pruned  differently  to  ■ 
the  Red  and  White,  aud  as  soon  as  the  former  I 
are  cleared  of  their  fruit,  all  the  old  wood  I 
that  is  not  required  is  cut  out,  and  a supply  of  I 
young  shoots,  that  spring  from  the  base,  is  left  I 
every  year. 

Red  and  White  Ccrrants  have  the  cur- 
rent year’s  growth  shortened  in  about  half  their 
length,  and  are  pruned  in  close  in  spring. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 


1 — Smyrna  Figs  — I have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  flavour  of  the  Smyrna  Figs  as  I 
grown  in  the  West  of  h ranee  ; at  the  same 
lime,  I must  say  that  “ J.  B.  G.’s” experience  of 
English-grown  Figs  is  most  unfortunate,  as  we 
English  'gardeners  pride  ourselves  on  growing 
Figs  with  a thin  skin,  and  we  are  often  com- 
mended for  the  excellence  of  the  flavour  of  the 
rich  and  juicy  pulp  that  makes  up  the  interior 
of  the  fruit  that  is  produced  in  our  forcing- 
houses.  I am  afraid  you  are  not  likely  to  find 
the  Smyrna  Figs  any  better  than  the  English,  if 
they  are  grown  in  this  country. — J.  C.  C. 

2314.—  Neglected  fruits.— The  fruits  in 
question  are  neglected,  because  they  are  not 
appreciated  generally  by  buyers,  and  it  does  not 
pay  a nurseryman  to  keep  stock  for  which  there 
is  little  or  no  demand.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
honest  to  substitute  one  thing  for  another,  and 
in  that  respect  “ Mid-Shropshire  has  a just 
cause  of  complaint.  I have  grown  the  W hite- 
black  Currant  as  a curiosity,  but  it  is  not  equal 
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to  tlio  old  type  of  fruit  ! but  that,  was  years 
ago,  when  it  was  first  introduced.  The  Cham- 
pagne, a pale-pink  Currant,  very  acid,  is  cata- 
logued now,  and  ought  to  he  obtained  in  most 
fruit  nurseries. — E.  H. 

2264.— Replanting  an  orchard.— It  is 
''always  wise  in  planting  a new  orchard  to  look 
round  the  district,  and  make  a few  enquiries 
among  those  who  possess  orchards  concerning 
those  kinds  which  are  doing  best  in  that  parti- 
cular spot.  It  does  not  follow  that  we  may 
take  all  the  advice,  or  even  any  of  it,  but  it  is 
certain  that  every  district  has  its  favoured 
Apples  and  other  fruits.  For  instance,  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  Blenheim  Orange  succeeds  make 
it  a leading  kind,  and  so  on  as  regards  other 
good  sorts  of  Apples.  Bramley’s  Seedling  is 
highly  spoken  of,  though  I do  not  know  person- 
ally of  any  large  plantation  of  it.  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin  is  splendid  on  a warm,  deep  soil.  New 
Hawthornden  is  a good  and  profitable  Apple. 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Stirling  Castle,  Warner’s  King, 
Echlinville,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Wellington,  and 
Alfriston  are  all  good  and  useful  Apples.  With 
regard  to  Plums,  plant  Greengages  where  the 
soil  suits  them,  but  elsewhere  they  are  not 
profitable.  Victoria,  The  Czar,  Pond’s  Seed- 
ling, Prince  of  Wales,  Orleans,  Diamond,  Prince 
Englebert,  and  Cox’s  Emperor  are  all  good  kinds 
for  standards.  Pears  are  a little  more  uncertain 
as  regards  varieties,  though  such  kinds  as 
Hazel,  William’s  Bon  Chretien,  Jargonelle,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and 
Marie  Louise  will  do  well  as  standards  in  good 
land.  Cherries  May  Duke  and  the  Morello 
are  the  most  profitable,  but  I have  seen  good 
trees  of  the  Waterloo  bearing  many  stones  of 
fine  fruit.  In  Damsons  both  the  Prolific  and  the 
Prune  or  Shropshire  may  be  grown. — E.  II. 

You  do  not  say  how  long  the  ground  has 

been  cleared  of  the  old  trees.  If  you  have  only 
just  got  rid  of  them  you  are  not  wise  in  wishing 
to  occupy  the  same  space  again  with  trees  of 
any  kind  ; better  plant  it  next  year  with  second 
early  Potatoes,  and  as  soon  as  these  come  ofl 
sow  the  space  directly  with  Mustard,  which 
should  be  dug  or  ploughed  in  as  soon  as  if  comes 
into  flower.  The  following  spring  sow  the 
ground  with  Oats.  You  may  then  plant  your 
fruit-trees  with  a fair  prospect  of  success. 
Nurserymen  tell  me  that  all  kinds  of  trees  do 
exceedingly  well  after  a crop  of  Oats. — J.  C.  C. 

2292.— Grape-Vines  in  pots.— Pot- Vines 
should  be  pruned  back  according  to  strength. 
A G-foot  cane,  if  very  strong  and  the  wood  hard 
and  ripe,  may,  if  in  a good-sized  pot,  be  fruited 
pretty  well  its  whole  length.  The  usual  way  is' 
to  prune  back  to  form  ripe  wood,  and  this  should 
be  done  at  once  and  the  Vines  placed  in  a cool- 
house  till  it  is  time  to  begin  forcing.  In  a 
general  way  the  first  week  in  December  is  time 
enough  to  introduce  the  Vines  into  heat,  as 
then,  by  the  time  the  young  shoots  appear,  there 
will  be  longer  days  to  strengthen  them.  If  the 
drainage  is  all  right  Vines  can  be  kept  going 
without  repotting  by  applying  rich  top-dress- 
ings, especially  after  the  Grapes  are  set.  I have 
occasionally  repotted  fruitiug  Vines  as  an  ex- 
periment both  before  starting  and  also  after  the 
berries  are  set ; but  I find  1 could  produce  as 
good  results  by  plunging  the  pots  in  a pit  or  bed 
of  soil,  or  even  by  surrounding  the  pots  with 
wire-netting,  filling  the  netting  with  rich  com- 
post. The  Vine  is  a strong-rooting  plant  when 
in  health,  and  if  the  food  is  placed  near  enough 
they  will  find  it. — E.  II. 

2263.— Pruning  Vines.— All  Vines  should 
be  pruned  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  ripe  and 
falling,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
falling  of  the  last  leaf  before  pruning.  As 
regards  the  cutting  back  close,  or  otherwise, 
much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  Vines. 
Those  V ines  having  rtiots  near  the  surface  may 
be  cut  back  to  the  last  eye,  and  still  throw  fine 
bunches,  but  with  deep-rooting  Vines  it  is  safer 
to  allow  two  or  three  buds,  or  to  adopt  the  best 
bud  system  of  pruning— i.e. , always  cut  to  a firm, 
plump  bud. — E.  H. 

These  may  be  pruned  a9  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  when 

grown  under  glass,  for  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  more  time 
there  is  for  the  cut  portions  to  heal  over  before  the  sap 
rises.  When  they  have  time  to  heal  there  is  no  bleeding. 
In  spur  pruning  cut  to  a good  eye  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  base  of  the  shoot ; about  an  inch  of  young  wood  or 
less  is  enough  to  leave.— J.  D.  E. 

2285.— Autumn  Pears  for  a London  garden. 
— Two  of  the  best  autumn  Pears  are  Marie  Louise  and 
Doyenne  du  Comice.  Marie  Louise  may  have  its  season 
lengthened  by  gathering  at  different  times,  taking  the 


fruit  from  Hie  sunny  side  of  the  tree  first,  and  leaving  the 
others'a  Week  or  ten  .days  longer.  Doyenne  du  Cornice 
conies  in  a little  Inter.—  E.  II. 

Most  of  the  best-flavoured  Pears  are  somewhat  deli 

cat  e and  unsuitable  for  town  gardens.  I should  recom- 
mend Fertility  or  Itaronne  de  Mello  for  the  pyramid,  and 
Emile  d’Heyst  on  the  wall.  DurondeaU  is  larger,  hut 
inferior  in  flavour  to  the  last.. — 15.  C.  It. 

2208.— Watering?  Peach-trees.— “ J.  M.  Hall  ” 
must  keep  his  Peach-trees  watered,  ami  never  let  the  soil 
get  dry,  as  that,  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  trees  throw- 
ing olf  their  crop  next  season. — M.  .1. 

2270  — Moving  Apple  and  Pear  trees.— The 
best  time  to  move  Apple  and  Pear-trees  is  now.  Leave 
the  pruning  till  March.— E.  H. 

2273.— Ripening  Medlars —Medlars  should  he 
gathered  when  they  part  easily  from  the  stalk.  Lay  them 
up  in  the  fruit-room  till  they  are  soft  and  mellow.  They 
must  have  time  to  ripen.  If  well  grown  they  will  ripen  in 
due  course  ; but  like  Pears  and  Apples  they  vary  in  their 
time  of  ripening  sometimes.— E.  11. 

22S7— Wall  fruit-trees  for  a London  garden. 
— Apples : Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  and  Worcester  l’ear- 
main  (dessert),  and  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Grosvenor,  and 
Potts’  Seedling  (cooking).  Pears  : Haronnede  Mello,  Fer- 
tility, and  Emile  d’Heyst  are  probably  three  of  the  best 
October  Pears  for  a town  garden,  lleurre  Clairgeau  and 
Durondeau  are  larger,  and  the  first  especially  in  a sure  and 
heavy  cropper,  but  for  flavour  those  named  fi  st  should 
receive  the  preference. — B.  C.  R. 


FINE-LEAVED  PLANTS. 

Axthericum  vakiecatum. 

This  handsome  half-hardy  plant  (see  illustra- 
tion) is  well  worth  growing  for  furnishing  small 
vases,  pots,  &c. , for  conservatory  and  room  de- 
coration. It  was  introduced  into  this  country 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1875.  In 
variegation  and  habit  it  much  resembles  Pan- 
danus  Veitclii.  It  is,  however,  much  more 
easily  cultivated,  and  its  foliage  never  fails,  if 
given  fair  treatment,  to  assume  a bright  grassy- 
green  colour,  beautifully  striped,  and  margined 
with  creamy-white.  The  plants  thrive  well  in 
a.  good  loamy  soil,  with  the  addition  of  sand  and 


leaf-mould,  and  the  pots  and  vases  should  be 
well  drained,  abundance  of  water  being  required 
when  in  active  growth. 


2261.— Setting  a saddle  boiler,  &c.— 

This  is  rather  a difficult  matter  to  describe 
verbally ; two  or  three  sketches  would  give 
the  best  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  flues, 
but  fa  iling  these,  I will  do  the  best  I can.  A 
plain  saddle  boiler  should  he  set  right  down  on 


| the  fire-bars,  unless  a very  small  one,  when  it 
; may  he  set  up  on  one  or  two  courses  of  fire- 
bricks so  as  to  allow  space  for  a sufficient  body 
of  fire.  The  brickwork  front,  of  the  furnace,  in 
which  the  doors,  &c.,  are  placed,  should  project 
9 inches  (4 1 inches  will  do  for  a very  small  one) 
beyond  the  front  of  the  boiler,  and  the  space  thus 
left  between  the  front  end  of  the  fire-bars  and 
the  fmnaee  door  is  occupied  by  what  is  termed 
a “dead-plate” — viz,  a solid  plate  of  iron 
•J  inch  or  J inch  thick.  Where  the  furnace  is 
low  1 like  to  give  this  a slight  slope  upwards 
from  the  fire,  as  with  the  door  rather  above  the 
bars  one  can  see  the  fire  much  better.  I should 
have  staled  that  the  ash-pit  ought  be  of  the 
same  width  as  the  inside  of  the  arch  of  boiler, 
and  at  least  a fool,  deep  ; it  should  run  right  hack 
to  the  end  of  the  boiler,  and  the  fire  bars  ought 
to  he  the  same  length  as  the  boiler — no  shorter. 
Having  set  the  boiler  in  its  place,  the  next 
thing  is  to  run  up  a 9-inch  block,  or  wall, 
4.’,  inches  away  from  each  side  of  the  boiler  ; 
this  is  to  form  the  return  flues,  which  lead  out 
right  and  left  from  the  back  of  the  boiler,  and 
l extend  in  width  from  the  bottom  of  boiler  to 
where  the  arch  or  curve  of  the  crown  com- 
mences. Now,  if  the  boiler  is  made  with  a 
mid-feather  on  each  .side  (much  the  best  plau 
to  my  mind,  especially  if  a “water-way”  one), 
this  is  all  that  is  necessary  so  far,  the  side 
flues  being  now  finished,  hut  if  not  you  must 
lay  a a course  of  bricks  cross- wise,  their  inner 
ends  against  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  and  forming 
the  top  of  the  flue,  but  remember  to  leave  a 
space  at  the  front  end  for  the  draught  to  rise 
into  the  top  flue  ; two  bricks,  or  9 inches  on 
each  side,  will  be  plenty,  except  for  a very  large 
boiler.  Now,  you  may  either  arch  in  the 
crown  of  the  boiler  (leaving,  of  course,  a space 
of  from  4 inches  to  6 inches  between  the  boiler 
top  and  brickwork),  which  is  the  usual  way  in 


setting  at  all  a large  boiler,  or  run  up  a wall  cn 
each  side  (starting  from  each  side  the  crown)  to 
a height  of  3 inches  or  4 inches  above  the  top 
of  the  boiler,  and  cover  the  whole  over  first 
with  a stout  iron  plate,  and  this  in  turn  with  a 
course  or  two  of  brickwork.  This  upper  flue 
takes  the  draught  hack  again  to  the  far  end, 
and  there  discharges  into  the  base  of  the 
chimney.  Do  not  forget  to  fix  soot  doors  in  the 
front  ends  of  both  the  side  flues  as  well  as  the 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Anthericum  variegatum  in  a pot.  Engraved  for  Gardening 
It, lustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Ixempston,  33,  Waltham  • terrace, 
Blackroek,  Dublin. 
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upper  one  ; the  front  of  the  boiler  above  the 
furnace  door  must  also  be  bricked  in  solid,  and  a 
damper  be  fixed  placed  in  the  base  of  the 
chimney.  The  above  is  the  ordinary  (right) 
way  of  setting  a plain  saddle  boiler,  but  I find  I 
can  get  much  more  heat  by  proceeding  as  fol- 
lows, only  in  this  case  a rather  longer  boiler  is 
necessary.  A short  distance  from  the  back  of 
boiler — G inches  or  9 inches — build  a strong 
bridge  of  fire-bricks  and  fire-clay,  to  within 
9 inches  of  the  top  of  the  arch  (inside).  Now 
fill  up  the  end  of  the  arch  with  either  a piece  of 
brickwork  or  a stout  iron  plate  flush  with  the 
end  of  boiler,  and  extending  to  within  G inches 
of  the  bottom  ; then  open  out  into  the  side  flues 
as  before.  You  will  see  that  in  this  way  the 
draught,  &c.,  has  to  go  over  the  In'idge  and 
down  again  right  to  the  bottom  of  boiler  before 
escaping  into  the  (lues,  and  in  this  way  a much 
better  result  is  obtained  than  where  the  heat 
escapes  at  the  top  of  the  arch.  In  all  cases 
fire-bricks  and  fire-clay  ought  to  be  used  where 
in  direct  contact  with  the  fire,  but  for  the  flues, 
&c. , good  pressed  or  even  stock  bricks  and  good 
lime  mortar  will  suffice.  As  regards  fuel,  I 
prefer  anthracite  coal  to  anything  else,  as  it 
gives  a strong,  steady,  and  lasting  heat,  and 
requires  very  little  attention  ; but  good  gas  coke 
is  excellent  fuel,  requiring  only  a rather  longer 
furnace  than  the  anthracite,  the  chief  point 
being  to  keep  the  bars  free  from  dust  and 
clinkers,  especially  towards  the  back  of  the 
furnace. — B.  C.  R. 


ORCHIDS. 

INDIAN  CROCUSES  (PLEIONES). 

I have  two  letters  asking  about  these  plants  ; 
one  from  “Mary  Hunt,”  saying  a friend  has 
given  her  a plant  of  Pleione  maculata,  and  it  is 
so  lovely  that  she  hopes  to  flower  it  another 
season,  and  asking  if  there  are  any  others  she 
can  grow  with  it,  &c.  ? The  second  letter  is 
from  “ John  Frampton,”  who  appears  to  be  in 
sad  trouble  because  he  cannot  see  any  sign  of 
his  plants  flowering,  but  he  says  the  bulbs  are 
shrivelling.  Well,  I cannot  help  him  to  get 
flowers,  if  there  are  none  to  come  ; but  I will  try 
to  teach  him  to  grow  them  another  season,  so 
that  he  may  get  some.  The  Indian  Crocuses 
have  deciduous  bulbs,  all  of  them,  except  one 
species,  I’.  Hookeriana,  losing  their  leaves 
before  flowering,  and  this  one  retains  them  until 
after  the  blooms  have  passed  away ; these 
flowers,  however,  do  not  last  long,  but  a person 
having  several  pots  of  the  same  kind  may  pro- 
long the  season  of  flowering  by  keeping  some  of 
them  in  a cooler  temperature,  so  that  they 
may  not  push  out  quite  so  quickly  as  the 
others.  They  are  all  natives  of  a high 
alpine  region,  and,  consequently,  require  a 
good  rest  during  one  part  of  the  season.  I 
suppose  the  reason  of  “J.  F.’s”  bulbs  shrivel- 
ling has  come  about  through  the  plants  being 
put  to  re3t  before  they  were  ready  for  the 
change,  and  they  cannot  withstand  the  drying 
which  he  has  given  them.  I have  grown  and 
flowered  them  in  the  greatest  profusion,  when 
treated  in  the  following  manner  : Within  a week 
or  two  after  the  blooms  have  faded  I place  the 
old  bulbs  in  well-drained  shallow  pots  or  paus, 
filled  as  for  any  ordinary  plant,  and  using  i or 
soil  good  peat,  fibrous  light  loam,  and  good  leaf- 
mould  in  about  equal  parts,  adding  some  sharp 
sand  and  dried  cow-manure  in  smaller  quantities. 
At  first,  after  potting,  water  must  be  given 
with  care,  but  after  they  have  fairly  got  into  a 
growing  state  it  must  be  given  more  liberally, 
and  at  all  times  the  air  about  them  must  be  nice 
and  moist.  At  that  season  I like  to  have  them 
upon  a shelf  in  the  stove  or  Cattleya  house  near 
to  the  glass,  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  light, 
but  not  so  much  so  that  the  suu  can  burn  their 
leaves,  which  arc  thin  in  texture  and  soon  suffer. 
So  placed  they  will  continue  to  grow  and 
flourish  until  their  growth  is  finished,  soon  after 
which  you  will  find  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
colour,  when  less  ami  less  water  should 
be  given,  until  you  perceive  the  leaves 
have  all  fallen,  when  they  may  be  moved  into  a 
slightly  lower  temperature,  and  be  kept  nearly 
quite  dry,  so  that  a good  rest  may  be  given  without 
shrivelling  the  bulbs  ; but  they  will  take  a good 
deal  of  drying,  if  the  bulbs  have  been  properly 
tiuished  up,  without  injury.  When  the  flower's 
begin  to  push  up  a little  more  water  may  be 


given,  for  by  this  one  may  be  assured  the  bulb 
has  started  into  life,  and  a little  water  given 
judiciously  increases  the  quality  of  the  flowers. 
After  the  flowers  are  past  the  bulbs  must  be 
potted  and  started  into  growth,  and  treated  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  as  noted  above.  The  bulbs 
make  new  roots  every  season,  and  the  old  bulb 
decays  away  during  the  following  summer.  In 
order  to  obviate  their  loss  of  leaves,  the  bulbs 
should  be  planted  in  such  a manner  so  that 
a young  seedling  Fern  or  two  can  be  put  into 
the  centre,  and  the  rich-green  of  its  fronds  will 
set  ofl  the  beautiful  colours  of  the  Indian  Crocus. 
The  following  are  the  chief  of  the  kinds  which 
are  grown,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  they 
deserve  or  that  their  beautiful  colours  warrant. 

F.  n (JM  ii, is. — Sepals  and  petals  are  of  a blush- 
white,  and  spreading  some  A inches  or  more 
across ; the  large  lip  is  white,  having  a deep 
fringe  of  hairs  round  the  margin  ; the  ground 
colour  is  white,  striped  with  rich-crimson.  Its 
usual  flowering  season  is  January.  It  comes 
from  Northern  India,  at  some  7,000  feet 
elevation. 

P.  iiumius  tricolor. — Another  plant  equally 
as  beautiful  as  the  species.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea.  Its  flowers  are 
streaked  and  spotted  with  dark-orange,  almost 
or  quite  an  orange-brown,  and  it  blooms  about 
the  same  time  or  rather  later. 

P.  laoenaria. — To  my  mind,  this  is  one  of 
the  very  prettiest  kinds.  It  was  introduced  by 
Lobb  to  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  about  forty 
years  or  more  ago,  and  it  ha3  always  been 
amongst  the  rarest  species.  The  flowers  are 
about  A inches  across  the  petals,  which,  together 
with  the  sepals,  are  rosy-lilac,  the  lip  being 
rosy-lilac  on  the  outside,  streaked  with  purple 
on  the  inside  ; the  edges  of  the  front  lobe  white, 
streaked  and  blotched  transversely  with  various 
shades  of  purple,  the  centre  beiug  red  and  yellow, 
having  several  raised  fringed  lines.  It  blooms 
usually  in  the  present  month  (November),  and 
comes  from  the  Khasayia  Hills  in  Northern 
India. 

P.  maculata.  — This  is  the  species  that 
“Mary  Hunt”  says  she  has  in  flower  at  the 
present  time.  The  blooms  are  slightly  smaller 
than  the  species  named  above,  and  measure 
about  2 inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  white  ; lip  also  white,  with  purple  streaks, 
and  blotched  with  purple  on  the  margin  ; the 
disc  yellow,  and  several  raised  fringed  lines, 
which  extend  quite  to  the  base.  This  is  one  of 
the  Messrs.  Veitch’s  introducing  through  their 
collector,  Lobb,  and  it  came  home  with  P.  lage- 
naria  about  forty-three  years  ago.  Now  is  its 
usual  time  of  flowering  ; but  I have  seen  it  last- 
ing nearly  through  the  month  of  December. 

P.  Wallichiana. — A plant  that  appears  to 
be  very  abundant  on  the  high  mountains  of 
Northern  India.  The  flowers  are  of  a good  size, 
and  somewhat  deeper  coloured  than  the  kinds 
previously  named,  the  blooms  measure  nearly 
three  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
rosy-purple,  the  latter  being  the  narrowest,  the 
lip  large,  prettily  fringed  at  the  edge,  rosy- 
purple,  the  disc  yellow,  bearing  several  raised 
fringed  lines. 

P.  Arthurian  \ was  sent  home  some  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago  from  Burmah,  and  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Arthur  Veitch, 
of  Chelsea.  It  is  a very  handsome  plant, 
although  it  must  rank  as'  one  of  the  small- 
flowered  kinds  ; the  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
the  latter  streaked  with  purple  ; it  also  has 
purple  margin  to  the  lip ; it  blooms  usually 
through  the  present  month. 

P.  Reichenbachlana. — Although  this  plant 
was  sent  home  to  us  from  Burmah  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  it  still  remains  rare 
in  collections — indeed,  all  the  species  appear  to 
be  grown  in  less  quantities  than  they  were  in 
my  younger  days.  It  is  a somewhat  large 
bulbed  plant,  having  flowers  between  two  and 
three  inches  across,  sepals  and  petals  light  rose- 
colour,  more  or  less  streaked  with  rich-purple, 
lip  white  with  purple  spots,  with  fringed 
margin  ; it  blooms  in  February  and  March. 
There  yet  remains  P.  bormanica,  P.  prmcox,  and 
P.  Hookeriana  to  account  for,  together  with 
one  or  two  varieties  which  appear  to  fluctuate 
more  or  less,  and  we  have  here  nearly  all  the 
kinds  whieh  are  known  to  be  in  cultivation  so 
that  my  readers  may  soon  get  them  together, 
and  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  they  have  done 
so.  One  reader  of  Gardening  whom  I some- 


times call  on  will  have  all  the  kinds  here 
described  very  fine  this  season. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


EPIDENDRUM  VITELLINUM  MAJUS. 

I recently  saw  a plant  of  this  Epidendrum 
which  had  hardly  been  without  flowers  upon  it 
for  two  years,  and  still  it  looked  vigorous,  and 
yet  how  frequently  I hear  the  complaint  made 
that  the  plant  does  not  do  well,  but  always  looks 
scrubby,  and  but  seldom  flowers.  Now,  this 
Orchid  produces  some  of  the  very  brightest  and 
most  lasting  flowers  that  I know  of,  and  it  makes 
really  a splendid  contrast  to  other  kinds  grouped 
in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  some  sixty  or  more 
years  ago  since  the  original  E.  vitellinum  was  first 
found,  and  a few  years  afterwards  was  flowered 
in  England  in  the  celebrated  garden  of  Mr. 
Barker,  of  Birmingham  The  plant  fluctuated 
in  popularity  considerably,  and  the  taste  for  it 
went  out,  for  even  Lindley,  having  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  surroundings  of  the  plant,  had 
no  thought  of  trying  cool  treatment  for  it,  but 
simply  remarked  that  it  was  a very  difficult 
plant  to  grow  successfully.  Roezl  found  a 
superior  form  which  was  named  majus.  This 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
and  it  is  this  form  in  better  or  worse  varieties 
which  we  always  see  now.  The  typical  plant 
appears  to  have  quite  died  out.  Some  growers 
say  that  it  cannot  be  grown  in  a satisfactory 
manner  away  from  the  sea  air,  but  I have  seen 
the  plaut  growing  and  flowering  beautifully 
quite  inland,  and  the  same  plant  in  collections 
by  the  seaside,  or  within  the  influence  of  the  sea 
air,  in  a poor  and  unhealthy  state  ; but  they 
linger  and  die  in  what  others  would  say 
was  just  the  very  air  these  plants  should  do  well 
in.  Now  Lindley  says  the  plant  is  found 
growing  on  Oaks  in  the  Province  of  Oaxaca  at 
5,600  feet  elevation,  and  in  Guatemala  on  cloud- 
capped  mountains,  amidst  continual  mists,  in 
the  regions  of  Lichens  and  Jungermannias,  also 
on  the  Cumbre  of  Tetontepegue  at  9,OOU  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  district  in  which  Roezl 
found  the  variety  majus  was  within  easy 
distance  of  Orizaba,  growing  upon  stunted  Oaks, 
subjected  to  rain  every  day  for  about  two  hours 
for  six  months  in  the  year.  In  this  district 
from  December  to  February  frosts  are  by  no 
means  rare,  ami  dense  fogs  are  common,  and  the 
highest  temperature  it  is  subjected  to  is  about 
70  degs.  minding  also  that  such  an  atmosphere  is 
not  very  brilliantly  illuminated  with  the  sun.  I 
have  kept  these  plants  well  in  the  shade,  and  I 
have  always  told  my  friends  to  do  so,  but  some 
of  them,  thinking  the  sunshine  would  do  them 
good,  moved  them  into  it,  and  these  have 
failed  to  grow  their  plants  successfully,  but  all 
those  who  have  kept  their  plants  in  a moist 
atmosphere  and  continually  shaded  have  them 
doing  well.  I would,  therefore,  have  this  plant 
stood  at  the  coolest  end  of  an  Odontoglossum- 
house,  and  this  should  lean  to  the  north,  and  a 
nice  moist  atmosphere  must  be  maintained,  and 
the  sun  should  never  be  allowed  to  shine  upon 
the  plants.  All  those  who  have  failed  with  this 
charming  plant  should  mark,  learn,  and 
practise  this  treatment.  Matt.  Bramble. 


Using  the  lawn  mower  in  winter  — 

At  this  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  so  little 
that  is  attractive  in  the  flower  garden  it  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  that  the  lawn  should  be  kept 
in  the  best  possible  trim.  Speaking  generally, 
the  possibilities  in  this  direction  now  are  much 
greater  than  in  summer,  when  the  surface  of 
the  lawn  is  marred  by  drought.  In  my  humble 
judgment  the  best  results  are  not  obtainable 
without  an  occasional  use  of  the  mower  through 
the  winter.  The  machine  takes  off  the  brown 
tips  of  the  Grass,  and  reduces  the  surface  to  a 
uniform  height,  producing  a beautifully  verdant 
and  level  appearance  unknown  where  the  roller 
only  is  used.  The  machine,  too,  will  take  off 
dead  leaves  partially  drawn  into  the  ground  by 
worms  which  the  broom  fails  to  remove.  Further, 
the  practice  would  often  be  found  of  advantage 
to  the  amateur  who  has  a mower  and  cuts  his 
own  lawn,  but  who,  if  he  conforms  to  the  con- 
ventional practice,  finds  when  he  wishes  to  use 
the  machine  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  that 
the  Grass  has  grown  so  long  that  it  refuses  to  do 
the  work.  I have  used  the  machine  through 
the  winter  when  required  as  in  summer  these 
last  ten  winters,  and  I have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  disadvantage  accruing  therefrom, 
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except  that  I have  the  machine  to  clean  each 
time  it  is  used  ; but  I do  not  mind  that  as  long 
as  I can  materially  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  lawn.  I might  remark  that  as  the  (!rass 
is  more  difficult  to  cut  in  the  winter  than  at 
other  times  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  long, 
and  the  knives  should  be  set  carefully  and  close 
enough  that  they  will  just  cut  asunder  a piece  of 
common  writing-paper. — L.  0.  K. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS  BORDERS. 
Herbaceous  borders,  properly  planted  and  well 
cared  for,  are  always  interesting^  in  a garden. 
We  have  such  a wealth  of  material  at  hand— so 
varied  and  beautiful— wherewith  to  furnish 
them,  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  surprising,  and 
certainly  most  gratifying,  to  find  so  much  more 
attention  paid  to  hardy  plants  than  formeily, 
more  especially  during  the  rage  for  the  summer 
bedders,  when  in  some  places  thousands  of  the 
choice  gems  of  the  borders  were  annihilated, 
and 'in  more'considerably  reduced  in  number. 
I admit,  that  jwe  were  among  those  heavily  hit 
by  the  bedding'fever,  but,  fortunately,  although 


are  planted  on  the  same  principle,  but  not  with 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  subjects,  for  wc  try 
to  avoid  repetition  and  monotony  and  to  create 
variety.  rl'o  enumerate  all  the  plants  utilised 
ill  these  arrangements  would  be  to  write  out  a 
good  part  of  a nurseryman’s  catalogue,  but  the 
few  following  may  be  mentioned  as  being  con- 
spicuous in  their  seasons,  and  eminently  useful 
for  such  purposes  and  positions  : Hollyhocks, 

Delphiniums,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Foxgloves, 
Sunflowers,  Pyrethrurns,  Boccoma  cordata, 
Lavatera  arborea  var.  (for  its  bold  and  noble 
appearance  and  variegation),  and  other  Mallows, 
Lupinus  arboreus,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  (Luo- 
theras,  Gaillardias,  Doronicums,  Eryngiums, 
Nicotiana  atfinis,  Gladioli,  Irises,  Spineas,  Day 
Lilies,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums, 
Anemone  japonica  and  vars. , Tritomas,  Alstrre- 
merias,  Montbretias,  Schizostylis  coccinea, 
Agapanthuses,  Funkias,  Pasonies,  Hibiscuses, 
Fuchsias,  &c.  ; while  Lilies,  from  davuricum 
through  many  varieties,  longiflorum,  speciosum, 
and  auratum,  play  an  important  part,  as  their 
flowering  season  extends  from  May  to  Govern 

ber  I must  not  omit  Dahlias  and  Salvia  patens, 
both  of  which-  are  extensively,  grown  and 
treated  here  as  hardy  perennials,  for  they  re- 
main in  the  ground  unprotected  and  undis- 


(Herbaeeous  border  (Spineas,  &e.). 


2308.—  Plants  suitable  for  a rockery 
border  — “ T.  Corner  ’ will  do  well  to  again 
carefully’ read  the  article  on  “Alpine  Plants  in 
Beds  and  Borders,”  which  appeared  mGARi>i:NiN<: 
of  March  the  12th,  in  order  to  fully  realise  the 
part  the  stones  have  to  fulfil  in  such  a con- 
struction. I frequently  sec  border  rockeries 
beside  walks  or  drives  leading  up  to  houses,  but 
invariably  ugly  bare  stoves  or  clinkers  obtrude 
upon  the  eye,  and  the  plants  are  lingering, 
having  little  or  no  chance  to  grow.  1 he  first 
essential  in  such  a construction  is  a body  of  good 
soil.  Whether  the  rock  arrangement  be  flat  or 
sloping,  the  soil  must  be  the  greatest  quantity 
and  without  it  the  plants  cannot  live  much 
more  grow  and  flower  year  after  year.  On  the 
level  there  should  be  at  least  12  inches  of  good 
open  soil.  Starting  with  this,  and  using  the 
stones  merely  to  break  the  flatness  of  the  sur- 
face, to  comfort  and  shelter  the  plants,  to  make 
little  isolated  nooks  for  choice  things,  there  is 
then  little  need  to  fear  the  ultimate  result. 

In  order  to  have  flowers  as  far  as  possible 
throughout  the  year  a wide  and  varied  selection 
of  things  must  be  made.  Many  of  the  smaller 
bulbs,  such  as  Snowdrops,  Crecuses,  Scillas, 
Chinodoxas,  &c.,  might  be  used,  and  these  in 
the  hands  of  a tasteful  person  or  one  who  knew 
something  of  the  nature  anu  habits  ot 
things  would  be  blended  into  some  pretty 
associations  with  other  things  that  would 
succeed  them.  Let  me  give  an  instance  : 
Bulbs  such  as  these  may  be  planted  at 
least  6 inches  in  depth.  Now  there  are 
numerous  surface-rooting  alpine  plants 
whose  roots  do  not  go  down  so  deeply, 
and  thus  there  is  an  opportunity  for  com- 
binations. Havmg  planted  the  bulbs  above 
enumerated  at  the  depth  given,  there  is  no 
reason  why  another  lot  of  plants  might 
not  occupy  the  same  plot  of  ground.  lake 
the  lovely  Bellflowers  (Campanulas)  for 
instance;  such  kinds  as  G.  pulla,  pusilla  and 
its  variety  alba,  fragilis,  muralis,  etc. 
These  would  come  up  and  flower  as  the 
bulbs  were  dying  away,  and  if  neither 
was  planted  too  thickly  they  would  not 
interfere  one  with  the  other.  In  this  way 
a little  spot  becomes  doubly  interesting, 
and  gives  two  distinct  types  of  beauty  ; 
but  this  can  only  be  done  by  careful 
thinking,  aided  by  knowledge.  I give  a 
selection  which,  in  the  ordinary  nay, 
allowing  each  subject  a spot  to  itself,  nill 
give  much  pleasure  over  a long  period  : 
Achillea  tomentosa,  Adonis  vemalis, 
Alyssums,  Anemones  in  great  variety, 
such  lovely  gems  as  apenniua,  blanda, 
fulgens,  Hepatica,  Pulsatilla,  etc  ; Arabis 
albida,  Armeria  vulgaris  and  cephalotes, 
Aubrietias,  Campanulas,  Cyclamens  (hardy 
kinds),  Dianthuses,  alpine  species,  such  as 
deltoides  and  neglectus,  Dry  as  octopetala, 
Gentiana  acaulis,  “ Geraniums  (hardy 
species),  Helianthemums,  Iberis,  Lmana 
alpina  (a  perfect  gem),  CEnotheras  taraxa- 
cifolia  and  missouriensis,  Omphalodes 
Saxifragas,  Sedums  and  Sempervi- 


of  necessity  our  perennials  had  to  give  place  to 
the  tender  plants,  and  were  relegated  to  obscure 
and  out-of-the-way  spots,  still  sufficient  were 
preserved  to  form  a valuable  nucleus  for  an  ex- 
tended stock  when  required.  Our  herbaceous 
borders  now  cover  a considerable  area,  and 
which,  happily,  is  being  added  to  annually. 
Some  are  of  great  length  and  some  of  considet- 
able  breadth,  ranging  from  10  feet  to  30  feet  or 
so  wide.  Most  have  the  advantage  of  good  old 
walls  well  clothed  with  various  climbers,  form- 
ing to  each  a splendid  background.  Large 
borders  admit  of  bold  treatment,  which  hai- 
monises  with  the  rugged  surroundings  and 
nature  of  our  grounds.  In  planting,  our  aim  is 
to  get  as  prolonged  a season  as  possible  ot 
bloom,  together  with  variety  of  form,  flower, 
and  leaf.  Good  masses  are  the  rule,  filling  up 
well,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  allow 
all  ample  space  for  developnient  and  to 
exhibit  their  different  characteristics.  To  do 
this,  one  has  of  necessity  to  plant  the  taller 
kinds  at  the  back,  gradually  sloping  to  the  front. 
But  in  order  to  prevent  too  much  evenness  or 
flatness  of  surface,  plants  of  slender  growth, 
such  as  clumps  of  Lilies,  Gladioli,  Hyacinthus 
candicans,  Foxgloves,  &c.,  are  thinly  inter- 
spersed among  the  dwarfer  plants  as  correctives. 
The  annexed  engraving  faithfully  represents  a 
part  of  one  of  our  borders  thus  planted  ; most 
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turbed  from  year  to  year,  unless > requlc l for  j vums  Swi^^^t  these ’if  they  are 
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propagating  or  having  to  be  lifted  through 
alterations.  Dwarfer  plants  for  filling  up  the 
3 feet  or  4 feet  in  front  are  so  numerous  and  so 
many  available  and  suitable,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  here  to  name  any  of  these  ; but  an 
arrangement  of  the  following  was  very  effective 
here,  and  will  be  again  repeated  : Carnations 

(pink  and  white),  Campanulas  (dwarf,  blue  and 
white),  and  Iceland  Poppies  in  colours,  inter- 
mixed with  Tigridias  and  Tuberous  Begonias, 
and  a few  choice  annuals.  This  proved  a nice 
finish  to  a very  wide  border.  For  the  widest 
borders  I like  a good  plant  here  and  there  ot 
Hydrangeas  in  variety,  Kalrnia  latifolia,  a 
few  Ghent  Azaleas,  and  Aralia  Sieboldi  grand 
in  foliage  at  all  times,  and  a lovely  late  bloomer  ; 
in  fact,  such  dwarf  shrubs  give  body  (if  I may 
use  the  expression)  and  stability  to  their  lankier 
associates,  and  considerably  improve  the  whole. 
In  addition  to  borders  I have  large  beds  thinly 
planted  with  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  where 
large  quantities  of  bulbs  and  herbaceous  plants 
are  grown.  These  shrubs  provide  a means  and 
an  opportunity  of  growing  such  as  Tropmolum 
speciosum,  tuberosum,  and  cananense  ; Laly- 
stegia  pubescens  fi.-pl.,  &c.,  in  an  unrestricted, 
natural,  and  most  effective  way,  rambling  among 
and  over  the  bushes  in  all  forms  and  directions. 

J . 


of  50  yards  will  not  exhaust  these  it  they  are 
planted  to  the  best  advantage.— A.  H. 

2265.— Treatment  of  Solomon’s  Seal. 
—These  plants  will  flourish  under  the  harshest 
treatment,  I have  mine  planted  close  to  the 
front  of  my  house,  where  they  flourish  mar\  el- 
lously  in  a soil  composed  ot  clay,  loam,  and 
brick-rubbish,  in  which  hardly  anything  else 
could  exist ; but  if  you  wish  to  fill  your  garden 
with  their  graceful  bell-hung  sprays,  give  them 
loam,  with  a top-dressing  of  manure,  and  they 
will  soon  occupy  all  the  space  at  your  disposal. 
—A.  G.  Butler. 

This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  plants,  and  will  grow 

freely  and  flower  well  in  any  open  rich  soil.  Few  p.ants 
do  better  in  borders  amongst  the  roots  and  even  under 
trees.  It  is  also  a plant  that  forces  well.  I grow  a lar  e 
number  of  plants  every  year  in  pots  for  forcing.— J.  t>-  R- 

If  the  roots  are  strong  enough  they  may  he  potted 

and  flowered  in  the  greenhouse,  as  the  Prf^JequWn^ 
It  also  makes  an  excellent  hardy  bordei  plant,  requinn^ 
no  more  care  than  other  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  . . 

oi68 “Fungus”  in  a garden  opens  up  a 

very  wide  field  of  interest  and  observation  to  the 
gardener,  and  more  especially  to  the  amateur, 
because  not  only  are  the  chief  objects  Pe™^- 
nent,  but  upon  them  depends  the  perpetual  en 

ioyment  and  encouragement  to  advance  and 
f urther  the  happy  state  of  confidence  and  good- 
feeling betwixt  master  and  man.  The  i UDgits 
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“ W.  H.  H.”  is  complaining  of  is  probably  the 
result  of  some  woody  scraps  or  sawdust  being 
mingled  with  manure  from  a general  heap  on 
the  spot  or  received  from  without,  or  it  may  be 
from  a widespread  network  of  roots,  large  and 
small,  severed  from  living  or  former  standing 
trees  on  the  ground,  or  within  20  yards  or 
30  yards  thereof ; either  would  be  sufficient 
cause  for  it.  There  is  another  cause  very  preva- 
lent in  gardens,  and  that  is  the  external  bark  of 
roots  and  stems  becomes  a dead  covering,  and 
between  this  and  the  new  skin  a white,  leprous 
poison  goes  on  spreading  and  spoiling  other 
vegetation  which  may  seem  to  be  too  far  off  for 
contagion.  In  very  many  cases  strong,  healthy 
plants  become  diseased,  and  more  or  less  lose 
their  vigour  and  best  powers  of  production.  I 
may  here  remark  that  the  Rose  Rrier  is  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  this  ; it  may  be  from  its  pithy 
nature.  Observers  will  remember  that  Brier- 
bushesareevermoredyingbackto  the  ground,  and 
sending  up  those  young  rods  we  use  for  budding. 
Sticks  and  props  as  supports  are  often  used  with 
the  bark  on  beneath  the  soil,  and  left  until  they 
break  oil  and  remain  to  corrupt  the  plant  they 
are  intended  to  benefit.  In  such  cases  I have 
found  sulphur  a cure.  I have  just  prepared  a 
good  quantity  of  Brier-stocks  for  next  season’s 
budding ; most  of  them  had  a dead  coating  of 
bark  or  skin,  and  beneath  this  a white  surface, 
which  had  to  be  carefully  rubbed  off.  Before 
finally  planting  these  will  be  dipped  in  a paste 
of  clay  and  sulphur  to  guard  from  a return.  As 
to  the  fungus  we  term  “mildew”  on  summer 
stalk  and  foliage,  it  is  the  dire  consequence  of 
night  temperature  falling  to  frost  during  the 
summer.  In  every  summer  month  of  1892  frost 
has  repeatedly  occurred  here,  hence  a repetition 
of  this  fatal  disorder  until  Michaelmas  ; since 
then  the  absence  of  extreme  sun-heat  aud  less 
energy  in  the  sap  has  wrought  a very  surprising 
change.  The  Rose-garden,  so  lately  in  ruins, 
has  scarcely  a trace  of  the  enemy,  and  is  full 
of  healthy  growth.  Sulphur  will  recover  from 
a single  or  isolated  attack,  but  the  repetitions  of 
the  past  summer  have  been  beyond  precedent, 
defying  all  the  efforts  of  that  wonderful  Rose, 
La  France,  to  yield  its  constant  supply  of  blooms 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  fragrance. — Charles 
Ellis,  Lyme  Regis. 

22GG.— Moving  plants,  shrubs,  &c.—  In 
planting  anything  the  holes  should  always  be 
large  enough  to  receive  the  roots  comfortably 
when  spread  out  to  their  fullest  extent.  Never 
plant  anything  deeper  in  the  ground  than  it  has 
been  planted  before.  The  only  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  Roses  on  the  Manetti  and  Pears  on 
the  Quince,  which  should  always  have  the  point 
of  junction  covered.  Make  the  soil  firm  about 
the  roots  ; but  when  planting  with  the  soil  iu  a 
wet  conditon,  leave  the  treading  till  the  soil  gets 
dryer.  All  damaged  roots  should  be  cut  out 
with  a sharp  knife,  and  the  long  naked  roots 
shortened  back  to  encourage  the  production  of 
fibres.  When  planting  fruit-trees  iu  clay  soil 
remove  some  of  the  clay  and  place  a layer  of 
8tones  or  brick-bats  in  the  bottom,  keeping  the 
collar  of  the  tree  well  up.  It  will  be  better  to 
plant  a little  above  the  surface  than  to  run  any 
risk  of  burying  the  roots  in  a damp  cold  soil. 
Drainage  is  always  beneficial  if  the  land  is  wet 
aud  cold,  but  laud  naturally'  dry  does  not  require 
further  drainage.  Drains  less  than  3 feet  deep 
are  not  of  much  value  where  fruit-trees  are  to  be 
planted.  Stake  all  tall  trees  likely  to  be  blown 
over  with  the  wind  as  soon  as  planted.  A mulch 
of  manure  on  the  surface  after  planting  is  always 
beneficial. — E.  H. 

2309. — Getting  rid  of  wire  worms. — 

It  is  not  of  much  use  to  turn  ducks  and  fowls 
into  your  garden  unless  the  earth  is  first  turned 
over  to  enable  the  birds  to  get  at  the  worms. 
Do  this  and  then  lay  traps  for  them  in  the  form 
of  slices  of  Carrot  or  Potato,  which  must  be 
buried  just  below  the  surface,  with  a stick 
through  each  piece  to  show  where  it  is  planted, 
and  takgn  up  for  examination  daily.  A good 
dressing  with  soot  might  also  help  you. — A.  (1. 
Butler. 

2360.— Grass  of  Carnation  eaten  off. 

— One  of  your  correspondents  recommends  a 
eat  to  catch  the  mice  that  do  this  mischief. 
This  the  querist  will  undoubtedly  find  is  setting 
a thief  to  catch  a thief,  as  I have  seen  my  cat 
eat  every  bit  of  grass  from  my'  Carnations  and 
Pinks  as  well.  I have  also  known  dogs  that 
wrre  fond  of  C.u  n at  ion- grass.  Sprinkle  soot  all 


round,  as  nearly  all  insects  'and  animals  dislike 
it,  and  will  go  away  from  it  as  soon  as  they 
smell  it. — Oswix. 

2277.— Growing  Hyacinths.— If  the  ground  is 
very  damp  work  in  eomc  burnt  c-arLh  and  coarse  sand  and 
leaf-mould,  and  when  planting  scatter  some  coarse  sand  or 
charcoal  round  the  bulbs.  After  planting  mulch  with  a 
couple  of  inches  of  charred  material  from  the  rubbish 
heap.  They  are  worth  the  little  trouble  this  will  involve. 
— E.  H. 

2271.— Planting  Lilies  — You  omit  to  mention  one 
important  item— the  depth  of  the  loam  soil.  Lilies  are 
hungry  subjects,  and  like  a deep  as  well  as  a rich  and  light 
soil.  If  the  loam  is  over  a foot  deep  a mulching  of  well- 
rotted  manure  should  make  it  suitable  for  Lily  cultivation, 
but  a greater  depth  of  good  soil  would  be  better.— A.  G. 
Boti.br. 

22.1-1.  — Removing  Pfeonies.  — Piconies  may  be 
removed  now  or  in  the  (-pring,  but  the  advantage  lies  on 
the  side  of  autumn  planting.  Any  good  loamy  soil  fairly 
mannred  will  grow  l’a  onies.  Old  leaf-mould  forms  a good 
dressing  for  them.—  E.  H. 

Aster  Robert  Parker.  —This  variety  of 
Michaelmas  Daisy  or  Perennial  Starwort  is  old, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many 
kinds  grown  in  gardens.  It  is  one  of  the  tall 
growers,  a variety  of  the  New  York  Starwort 
(A.  Novi-Belgi),  and  will  attain  a height  of  over 
0 feet,  but  it  is  not  straggling,  the  flowers 
individually  large,  and  soft  lavender-blue  in 
colour.  One  can  reduce  the  height  by  cutting 
down  the  shoots  in  June,  as  others  spring  up, 
but  the  flowers  appear  later,  when  there  is  greater- 
risk  of  of  injury  from  inclement  weather.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  as  there  are  so  many 
dwarf  kinds,  to  spoil  the  natural  habit  of  a plant 
by  such  practices.  A few  plants  of  this  variety 
in  the  garden  have  a charm  of  their  own,  the 
flower-laden  shoots  tossing  about  in  the  autumn 
wind — an  effect  one  could  not  get  when  the 
dwarfing  system  is  adopted.  Of  the  tall-grow- 
ing Asters,  the  variety  Robert  Parker  should  be 
made  note  of  as  a handsome  (Starwort,  late, 
stately,  and  bearing  flowers  of  exceptional 
beauiy. — C.  T. 


ROSES. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  ROSES. 
Roses,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open 
ground,  require  a considerable  amount  of 
attention  at  the  present  time.  To  treat  first 
upon  those  under  glass  I would  strongly 
recommend  that  all  the  light  and  air  possible 
be  still  afforded  them,  and  that  iu  no  ease 
should  they  be  forced  into  premature  growth 
through  shutting  up  the  structure  too  closely. 
I am  fully  aware  that  the  bulk  of  my 
readers  will  be  these  amateurs  with  probably 
one,  or,  at  the  most,  two  small  houses.  Very 
often  these  are  crammed  far  too  full,  and  with 
a great  variety  of  subjects  that  require  totally 
different  treatment  if  they  are  to  be  seen  at 
their  best.  For  example,  you  may  have  a few 
roots  of  Tuberoses,  a Stephanotis,  Lapagc-ria, 
warm  greenhouse  Ferns,  &e. , all  of  which  re- 
quire more  heat  than  any  climbing  Roses  that 
may  be  planted  out  into  a side  border. 
Now,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  average 
amateur  to  study  these  things  sufficiently,  anil, 
as  I have  already  remarked,  there  are  too  often 
attempts  made  to  grow  tilings  of  totally 
distinct  characters  in  the  same  house,  and, 
necessarily,  under  much  the  same  kind  of 
treatment.  Everybody  enjoys  a few  Roses 
early  in  the  year,  and  there  are  few  amateurs 
with  a little  glass  that  will  not  endeavour 
to  grow  a plant  of  Mareohal  Niel,  William 
Allen  Richardson,  &c  , with  the  object  of 
securing  a few  good  blooms  early  in  the  spring. 
This  is  such  a simple  aud  certain  way  of  getting 
a few  early  Roses,  provided  the  plants  are 
properly  treated  at  the  present  time.  You  must 
either  have  got  such  plants  ripe  already,  or  must 
refrain  from  shutting  the  house  up  too  closely 
upon  the  first  approach  of  bad  weather.  Should 
anyone  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess  more 
than  one  greenhouse  the  matter  is  much  simpli- 
fied, as  he  can  house  such  hardy  subjects  as 
Chrysanthemums,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Ericas, 
Arums,  and  heaps  of  others  that  only 
require  protection  from  actual  frost  in  the 
same  house  as  the  climbing  Roses.  I say 
climbing  Roses,  because  I do  not  think  there  is 
an_v  advantage  attached  to  growing  the  other 
varieties  in  the  open  borders  of  a greenhouse. 
All,  except  the  strong-growing  climbers,  will  do 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  when  cultivated  iu 
pots,  and  are  then  much  more  amenable  to  the 
proper  treatment  without  interfering  with  the 


remaining  occupants  of  your  house.  As  soon  as 
the  climbers  have  started  new  growth,  which 
will  be  in  .January,  or  earlier,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, you  may  have  other  forcing  sub- 
jects beneath  thorn,  because  from  that  time 
onwards  the  Roses  will  enjoy  a slight  increase  in 
the  temperature.  However,  if  you  want  good 
blooms  and  a full  crop  of  the  same,  you  should 
not  allow  the  temperature  to  rise  much  above 
00  degs.  to  Go  degs.  until  the  middle  of  Feburary 
or  a little  later.  In  a greenhouse  that  has  to 
always  have  some  half-tender  subjects  in  it,  I 
would  recommend  pot  Roses  in  preference  to 
those  planted  out.  These  can  then  be  stood 
in  the  open  air  to  complete  the  ripening  process, 
and  be  introduced  afterwards  accordingly  as 
wanted.  In  the  case  of  pot-plants  it  is  always 
well  to  take  every'  good  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing their  drainage,  and  it  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  do  so  after  they  have  been  standing 
out-of-doors  for  some  time.  A few  of  the  ripest 
pot-plants  might  be  trimmed  round  and  intro- 
duced into  a cool-house  now,  afterwards  remov- 
ing them  to  the  warmer  structure  or  increasing 
the  heat  in  the  one  they  already  occupy.  When 
amateurs  commence  fire-heat  in  the  autumn, 
they  often  use  it  much  too  strongly,  nor  do  they 
sufficiently  consider  the  great  differences  of 
temperature,  &c.,  that  one  frequently  experi- 
ences during  late  autumn  and  early  winter.  Once 
they  begin  to  use  fire  heat  again,  they  generally' 
keep  it  going  until  nearing  the  following  mid- 
summer. This  is  a sad  mistake.  Use  a slight 
fire  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  during 
excessive  wet  weather,  or  use  it  at  night  if 
very  cold  for  the  time  of  year.  But  remember 
to  give  air,  and  let  the  fires  out  when 
we  are  being  favoured  with  the  day  or  two  of 
the  splendid  drying  weather  that  we  sometimes 
get  in  November  and  early  December.  To  keep 
up  the  fires  and  the  house  closed  at  this  time 
is  often  the  precursor  of  many'  diseases  and 
failures  iu  the  amateur’s  conservatory.  But  to 
return  more  closely'  to  my  subject — Roses.  In 
the  open  ground  these  will  also  need  attent  on 
in  the  way  of  securing  all  long  and  strong 
growth  against  the  injurious  swaying  caused  by 
autumn  winds  and  rains.  Nor  could  any  better 
time  than  the  present  be  chosen  for  the  opera- 
tion of  making  new  plantations,  whether  these 
be  of  dwarfs  or  standards.  By  planting  Roses 
early  you  get  them  well  set  into  their  places,  and 
better  able  to  withstand  the  winter.  You  also 
secure  a much  more  efficient  ripening,  as  the 
complete  check  given  by  shifting  causes  the 
wood  to  mature  thoroughly.  P.  U. 


ROSE  (l ROWING  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

1 thank  “ J.  C.  C.  ’ and  “ P.  U.”  for  their  in- 
formation. I will  try'  Her  Majesty'  another 
year,  bat  expert  1 shall  have  to  throw  it  out  at 
the  finish  ; it  has  a bad  habit  of  only  sending  one 
growth  from  a shoot — viz  , the  2 foot  rods  I bent 
down,  they  each  only  produced  one  weak 
growth.  1 did  not  buy'  this  Rose  at  first  to 
grow  in  a house  ; but  some  time  ago  1 went 
Rose  mad,  and  bought  one  hundred  plants  for 
outside  ; but  in  twelve  months  1 lost  half  of 
them,  acd  would  have  taken  a penny  apiece  for 
the  other  half.  I bought  another  hundred  on 
the  Seedling  Brier  ; these  went  the  same  way, 
and  the  above  Rose  was  one  of  the  survivor?. 
I did  everything  I could  to  grow  them 
outside,  but  to  no  use  ; the  atmosphere  was 
heavily  laden  with  sulphur  and  smoke. 
I then  built  glass  over  them  (span  roof), 
with  a path  down  the  centre  and  sunk 
l")  inches,  and  it  is  next  to  the  path  that  Her 
Majesty  is  planted.  I mention  this  as  “ J.  C.  C.” 
is  surprised  at  me  saying  nothing  of  mildew. 
I have  not  had  a speck  of  it  all  summer,  with 
.50  pot  plants  and  1 50  planted  out  under  glass, 
and  my  houses  (I  have  two)  are  situated  in  a 
low,  damp  position.  This  I must  thank 
“ J.  C.  C.”  for,  as  I have  followed  his  advice  in 
Gardening  from  the  first  in  the  matter  of  giving 
air  and  syringing  pretty  freely'  with  solt-scap- 
water.  The  foliage  has  been  simply  splendid, 
and  rods  as  thick  as  a man’s  finger,  and  five  to 
seven  per  plant  each  5 feet  to  8 feet  long,  of  such 
as  General  Jacqueminot,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan, 
Marie  Baumann,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Salet  (Moss),  John  Hopper,  Chailes 
Lcfebvre,  Scnateur  Yaisse,  Duke  of  Tcck,  E.  \ . 
Teas,  II.  Jamain,  Baromss  Rethsehild,  M.  de 
Lyon,  Mme.  Victor  Yerdier,  Victor  Hugo, 
Xavier  Olibo,  &c.  I expect  to  have  a feast  next 
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spring  by  pegging  down  ; then  I shall  root  thorn 
out  and  roplaco  with  Teas,  as  I have  half  the 
house  planted  with  them,  and  they  do  well,  espe- 
cially Mine.  Jloste,  Mine.  Lambard,  The  Bride, 
Mr's.  Bosanquet,  Ktoile  de  Lyon  (a  gem),  Mine. 
Falcot,  Safrano,  V.  Folkestone,  Ernest  Metz,  ( ,'leo- 
patra,  &c. , and  my  recent  question  re.  Red  Teas 
was  asked  so  that  I could  plant  them  with  my 
others.  General  Jacqueminot  is  not  dark  enough 
in  summer  under  glass.  It  also  Hies  open  too 
soon,  and  is  not  full  enough.  The  finest  dark 
Roses  with  me  are  Louise  Van  Houtte  for  colour, 
and  Clias.  Lefebvre  for  form  and  size.  Xavier 
Olibo  has  also  been  very  good  ; in  fact,  they 
were  up  to  exhibition  standard,  bar  colour — and 
what  is  a Rose  without  colour  even  with  fresh- 
ness and  scent  ? Perhaps  I am  wanting  some- 
thing unattainable  ; but  I shall  keep  trying,  and 
in  the  meantime  I shall  have  to  go  and  catch  my 
Roses  which  have  opened  in  the  night  early  in 
themorningtoget  what  I want — colour.  Shading 
is  out  of  the  question,  as  black  clouds  of  smoke 
are  passing  over  every  few  minutes,  and  we  are 
not  ever  overdone  with  sun  here. 

Lancashire. 


2289.— Cutting  back  budded  Briers. 

— Yes,  you  had  better  release  the  bud  if  the  tying 
material  is  constricting  it  in  any  way.  I gener- 
ally use  matting  or  Raffia,  and  this  rots  in  about 
the  time  the  bud  needs  to  be  released.  By  no 
means  cut  back  the  shoots  until  pruning  time  in 
the  spring.  If  the  shoots  are  swaying  against 
the  young  Rose  growths  you  may  reduce  them, 
or  else  tie  them  up  in  some  way. — P.  U. 

2304.— Mareehal  Niel  Rose.  — Your 
plant  is  evidently  in  a bad  state,  and  I should 
infer  it  did  not  receive  very  good  treatment. 
Thi3  variety  must  grow  freely,  or  it  is  of  little 
value.  It  also  possesses  some  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, among  them  being  great  uncertainty 
in  growth.  One  plant  may  do  well,  and  the 
other  scarcely  grow  at  all,  although  they  be 
treated  exactly  alike.  If  you  have  a place  that 
you  can  turn  one  plant  out  into,  I should  do 
so,  and  try  another  in  pot.  Your  pot  is  large 
enough  for  a fair-sized  plant,  but  you  have  prob- 
ably coddled  it  too  much. — P.  U. 

,2295.— Mareehal  Niel  Rose  in  a house. 

— If  you  cut  back  the  growth  you  speak  of  any 
more  than  it  is  at  present  you  will  get  no  blooms 
during  the  coming  season.  Let  it  come  on  in 
the  ordinary  way,  hurrying  it  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  you  will  probably  be  rewarded  with 
some  good  flowers.  I should  not  cut  back  a 
strong  shoot  of  Mareehal  Niel  so  closely  as  you 
describe  ; every  well-ripened  eye  is  valuable, 
and  likely  to  produce  a good  flower.  — P.  U. 

From  the  information  you  send,  I imagine 

you  want  to  make  your  conservatory  a sort  of  a 
forcing-house  to  bring  on  other  flowers.  If  that 
is  so  you  should  try  to  get  the  branches  of  the 
Rose  outside,  you  may  then  have  what  heat  you 
like  in  the  house.  If  you  nail  the  growth  of 
the  Rose  to  the  wall  it  will  take  no  harm,  but  by 
having  a seasonable  rest  about  the  middle  of 
February  the  Rose  may  be  taken  inside  again. 
You  must  not  prune  it  any  more  this  year. 
Indeed,  it  was  a mistake  to  cut  back  the  long 
growth  at  all.  As  I write  the  shoots  on  my 
plants  are  20  feet  and  more  in  length,  and  so, 
they  will  remain,  as  every  eye  along  the  branch 
will  produce  a flower,  even  to  within  a few  inches 
of  the  point.  It  is  surprising  how  this  poor 
Rose  gets  its  branches  mutilated  by  inexperi- 
enced people.  Here  is  a case  in  point  where  a 
good  length  of  flower  ing- branch  has  been  unskil- 
fully cut  away. — J.  C.  C. 

2281.— Roses  on  a wall.— As  you  have 
Gishurst  Compound  I should  recommend  that 
you  mix  a solution  of  this  and  give  your  plants 
a thorough  and  efficient  syringing.  This  will 
remove  the  black  and  dirty  settlement  you  men- 
tion. Most  likely  your  plants  were  infested 
with  the  green-fly  or  Rose-aphis,  and  their  ex- 
crements, or  “ honey-dew,”  have  caused  dust, 
dirt,  &c.,  to  adhere  to  the  wood.  Choose  a fine 
and  drying  day  for  the  operation. — P.  U. 

2209.— Roses  for  a small  bed.— This  is 

rather  a difficult  query  to  answer.  You  ask  what 
are  the  best  twelve  Roses  for  a small  bed  without 
giving  the  dimensions  of  it.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  the  size  of  your  bed.  If  a large  one,  I 
should  advise  strong  growers  that  can  be  pegged 
down  ; but  if  small,  you  must  choose  short  and 
compact  growers  if  you  are  to  get  a dozen  plants 


into  a bed.  Why  not  say  the  size  of  bed  ? Then 
I could  say  how  many,  and  also  the  best 
varieties.  Cultivation  should  be  the  same  as 
if  growing  in  any  border.  The  time  of  pruning 
depends  somewhat  upon  the  locality  and  the 
season.  About  March  or  April  is  the  best  time, 
but  this  must  be  regulated  by  the  season  and 
also  by  whether  you  are  living  in  the  north  or 
south. — P.  U. 

2305. — Tea  Roses. — The  treatment  as  re- 
gards potting  is  right,  but  these  Roses  are  such 
excitable  subjects  that  they  would  have  been 
better  kept  in  the  open  air  until  now,  or  in  a 
cold  frame  with  the  lights  off,  except  in  very 
wet  weather.  You  may  do  one  of  two  things — 
either  pick  off  the  buds  or  place  them  in  a tem- 
perature of  55  degs.  by  fire-heat  to  get  the 
ilowers  to  open.  I should,  however,  prefer  to 
prevent  their  flowering  until  the  spring.  With 
that  end  in  view,  keep  them  as  cool  as  possible, 
but  do  not  withhold  water  to  the  roots.  Another 
year  pick  off  the  flower-buds  after  the  middle  of 
June  and  place  the  plants  in  the  open  air,  with 
their  pots  plunged  to  their  rims  in  a bed  of 


coal-ashes.  Repot  in  the  middle  of  August,  if 
necessary.  Place  the  plants  under  a shady  wall 
for  a fortnight,  then  expose  them  to  the  sun 
again  until  the  middle  of  November,  when  they 
may  be  pruned  and  taken  into  the  house.  To 
keep  the  stock  vigorous  water  regularly  with 
weak  manure- water  from  the  farmyard,  or  that 
made  from  animal  droppings.  — J.  C.  C. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  you 

are  treating  your  Roses  all  right  ; but  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  kept  them  in  pots  and 
secured  more  rest  for  them  than  to  have  planted 
them  out  into  the  open  border  and  encouraged 
further  growth  and  bloom.  All  plants  require 
a certain  season  of  rest,  and  as  you  are  growing 
yours  again  now  they  will  probably  not  do  so  well 
as  if  they  had  been  partially  ripened  instead  of 
being  turned  out  into  moist  soil  and  encouraged 
to  continue  growing.  The  compost  is  admir- 
able.—P.  U. 

2256.— Planting  Tea  Roses.— If  you 

reside  in  a fairly  good  climate,  and  can  also 
secure  well-rooted  plants  from  the  open  ground, 
you  may  plant  at  once,  if  you  give  the  branches 


a little  protection  by  placing  some  dry  Fern 
between  them,  and  put  a cone  of  coal  ashes, 

6 inches  thick,  over  the  roots.  If  you  are  in  any 
doubt  let  the  planting  stand  over  until  the  end 
of  March.  Meanwhile,  prepare  the  bed,  and 
unless  you  have  a gravelly  subsoil  raise  the  same 
6 inches  above  the  surrounding  surface.  Use  a 
moderate  quantity  of  manure,  and  if  you  can 
get  it  have  sufficient  turfy-loam  to  cover  the 
surface  6 inches  thick,  and  then  stir  up  the  bed 
with  a fork.  This  class  of  Roses  require  I foot 
in  depth  of  good  soil,  and  below  that  the  bottom 
should  be  well  moved  up. — J.  C.  C. 

These  are  not  so  well  when  moved  early 

as  those  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  section.  They 
continue  to  grow  until  frosts  check  them,  there- 
fore it  is  best  to  wait  until  these  are  severe 
enough  to  pinch  the  young  growths  before  lifting 
Tea-scented  Roses.  You  ask  when  is  the  best 
time  to  purchase  Tea  Roses  ? This  depends 
entirely  upon  what  you  are  buying,  whether 
dwarfs  from  the  open  ground  or  pot-plants. 
The  first  had  better  be  purchased  and  planted 
at  once  ; the  last  would  be  better  in  the  spring, 
as  they  could  then  get  established  before  another 
winter,  and  you  would  be  avoiding  any  pros- 
pective damage  to  them  during  the  coming 
winter.- — P.  U. 

2202.— Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon. -There  is  no  better 
time  than  the  present  for  moving  Hoses.  Plant  in  loam 
mixed  with  a fourth  part  of  old  manure.  E.  II. 

“New  Beginner”  could  not  have  a 

better  time  to  move  his  plant  of  this  Rose  than 
the  present.  If  it  is  an  old  plant  he  had  better 
prune  the  roots  slightly  and  cut  away  the  bulk 
of  the  wood— otherwise  it  will  prove  too  great 
a strain  on  the  roots,  seeing  they  are  dis- 
turbed. No  wood  of  climbing  Roses  is  of 
much  service  unless  connected  with  well-estab- 
lished roots. — P.  U. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  SMILAXES. 

Some  of  the  Smilaxes  will  bear  without  injury  a 
great  deal  of  rough  usage,  and  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country  may  be  grown  against  a 
wall  out-of-doors  in  warm  soil.  They  may  also 
be  used  with  good  effect  for  trailing  about  stones 
or  tree-stumps  in  a rockery  ; and  their  long 
twining  shoots  make  them  suitable  for  the  drap- 
ing of  tall  vases,  or  for  hanging-baskets.  The 
leaves,  which  are  evergreen,  are  bright  and 
graceful.  The  flowers  are  small  and  unattrac- 
tive in  colour. ; but  some  are  sweetly  scc-nted, 
and  others  are  succeeded  by  bright-red  berries. 
They  arc  never  very  showy  plants,  but  they 
have  a classic  grace  which  should  commend 
them  to  all  lovers  of  hardy  plants  who  can  give 
them  a suitable  position  to  grow  in.  They  are  not 
often  seen,  however.  Propagation  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  stem,  or  division  of  the  root. 
Smilax  aspera  (here  figured)  is  a capital  sort  to 
grow. 


2282.— Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 

— Fresh  manure  is  not  good  for  these  plants, 
but  when  it  is  rotted  down  sufficiently  so  that  it 
may  be  passed  through  a coarse  mesh  sieve  if 
desired,  it  is  better  than  nothing  for  them,  if  it 
is  spread  on  the  surface.  The  best  wayT  to  make 
them  grow  is  to  give  them  plenty  of  water,  especi- 
ally in  the  autumn,  and  to  surface-dress  the  roots 
once  in  two  years  with  the  same  kind  of  material 
in  which  they  are  growing,  -whether  it  is  peat  or 
loam.  The  top-dressing  should  be  laid  on 
3 inches  thick.  With  regard  to  pruning,  neither 
Rhododendrons  nor  Azaleas  require  it,  unless 
they  are  encroaching  upon  one  another.  When 
that  is  the  case  the  cutting  back  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  plants  go  out  of  flower.  Are 
you  aware  that  these  plants  suffer  more  for  the 
want  of  root  moisture  in  the  autumn  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year  ? It  appears  that 
when  they  are  forming  their  flower- buds  the 
demand  upon  the  roots  is  greater  than  at  any 
other  time. — J.  C.  C. 


A ll  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage 
Gardening  known.  It  is  published  at  the  very  low . t 
price  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
and  copies  will  be  sent  for  distribution,  free,  by  the  pub. 
Ushers,  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvage, 
Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
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PERNS. 

CHOICE  FERNS. 

Amongst  the  many  fine  Ferns,  Tree  and  other- 
wise, now  grown,  I lliink  the  following  arc 
worthy  of  extended  culture.  I have  found  them 
all  very  beautiful  : — 

Hemitelia. — This  is  a beautiful  race  of  Tree- 
Ferns,  which  rank  amongst  the  finest  of  the 
arborescent  kinds  in  cultivation.  T hey  should 
be  potted  in  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  and  given 
an  abundant  supply  of  heat  and  moisture  during 
the  growing  season. 

I T.  gran  difolia. — This  grand  evergreen  stove 
species  forms  an  arborescent  stem  3 feet  to 
(i  feet  high,  which  produces  fronds  15  feet  or 
more  feet  long,  somewhat  lanceolate  in  form, 
and  of  a bright  shining-green  colour. 

H.  iiorrid a. — A noble  Fern.  It  forms  a stem 
6 feet  to  1U  feet  high,  from  which  it  produces 
splendid  fronds  of  a bright-green  colour,  6 feet 
to  8 feet  long.  They  are  bipinnate,  and  broadly 
lanceolate  in  form.  Should  be  kept  in  the  stove. 

H.  speciosa. — This  is  a handsome  stove 
species.  It  is  pinnate,  the  pinnae  10  inches  or 
12  inches  long,  slightly  serrated  in  the  margins, 
and  rich  dark-green  in  colour.  The  sori  in  this 
species  are  nearly  or  quite  marginal.  The  crown 
of  the  plant  and  the  stipes  at  the  base  are 
clothed  with  long  dark-brown  chaffy  scales.* 
Lomaiua. — A beautiful  family  of  Ferns,  and 
from  a decorative  point  of  view  they  are  ex- 
tremely useful.  They  should  be  grown  in  peat 
and  sand,  with  a small  portion  of  light  loam. 

L.  uycadifolia. — This  noble  species  forms  a 
stout  trunk,  densely  furnished  with  large  pale- 
brown  chaffy  scales,  frond  two  or  more  feet  in 
length,  pinnate,  pinnae,  dark-green  above,  paler 
below.  It  is  an  evergreen  cool-house  plant. 

L.  CII.IATA. — A distinct  and  handsome  Fern, 
rising  upon  a slender  stem  to  the  height  of  a 
foot  or  more.  The  fronds  are  pinnate,  or  pin- 
natifid,  and  light-green  in  colour.  This  plant 
succeeds  best  in  an  intermediate  house. 

L.  Fraseri. — A charming  little  Fern,  with 
graceful  feathery  fronds.  In  appearance  some- 
what like  the  Ostrich  Fern  (Struthiopteris). 
The  fronds  are  bipinnatifid,  15  inches  to  12  inches 
long,  and  when  fertile,  densely  covered  with 
the  bright-red  sori.  One  of  the  most  elegant 
cool-house  Ferns  in  cultivation. 

L.  oiBRA. — A well-known  species,  useful  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  fronds  are  produced 
from  a slender  stem,  and  are  from  t!  inches  to 
2 feet  in  length,  deeply  pinnatifid.  This  makes 
a fine  exhibition  plant,  being  so  regular  in  its 
growth  ; it  also  makes  a fine  object  planted  out 
in  a cool  fernery. 

L.  Gilliesi. — This  is  a distinct  cool  house 
plant,  and  is  evergreen.  It  forms  au  upright 
stem,  from  which  the  pinnate  fronds  rise  to  the 
height  of  1 foot  or  2 feet.  The  fertile  fronds 
are  also  pinnate,  but  very  much  contracted.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  only  half  of  each  piunte 
is  coutiacted,  giving  the  plant  a very  singular 
appearance.  F.  S. 

22(58.— Ferns  under  trees.— Those  Ferns 
whifch  grow  naturally  in  woods  are  the  most 
suitable  to  plant  under  trees.  These  will  include 
the  Male  Fern  (Lastrea  Filix-mas)  and  its  varie- 
ties ; Lastrea  dilitata  and  L.  spinulosa  are  also 
suitable.  The  Polystichums,  including  angulare 
and  its  varieties,  will  do  well  under  trees  if  the 
shade  is  not  too  dense.  Work  in  some  better 
soil  to  plant  in  to  give  the  Ferns  a start,  and 
plant  in  spring,  just  before  the  fronds  begin  to 
move. — E.  H. 

Almost  any  of  tho  stronger-growing  kinds  of  our 

hardy  native  Ferns  are  suitable.  The  Male  and  Lady 
Ferns,  the  Shield  and  Basket  Ferns,  and  the  Ilart's-tongue 
are  all  both  suitable  and  very  effective.  Plant  in  the  early 
spring.— B.  C.  R. 

2213.— Making  a fernery.— I should 
advise  you  to  make  it  an  Orchid-house  for 
Brazilian  or  East  Indian  plants,  but  it  is 
the  last  place  which  I should  pick  to  establish 
a fernery  ; but  if  you  must  make  it  into  a fernery 
you  should  have  a natural  gravel  bottom,  as  I 
h ive  found  ground  for  the  floor  is  far  the  best. 
With  this  there  is  a nice  moist  atmosphere  always 
rising  if  any  moisture  is  cast  about,  which  is  so 
congenial  to  Fern  life.  The  kinds  of  Ferns  to 
grow  I will  tell  you  if  you  determine  to  make  it 
into  a fernery,  but  I should  say — don’t  ! Sun 
all  the  day  in  a spot  sheltered  from  all  the  winds 
that  blow  does  not  seem  to  be  the  spot  to  choose 
lor  a fernery. — J.  J. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 

Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only , and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
G ardkning,  S7,  Scmthampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Jjfitt&rs  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisurb. 
The  name,  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  i*  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
m mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  ad  vising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2319. — Be3t  Grape  for  show.— Will  someone  give 
me  the  name  of  the  best  Grape  for  Bhow  ? — L.  I.. 

2320  —Roses  for  pegging  down.— Are  Gloire  de 
Dijon  Roses  suitable  for  pegging  dowu  ? — MottY. 

2321. — Celery  seed. —Will  someone  tell  me  how  to 
save  Celery  seed  from  a plant  that  is  not  blanched  ?— L.  L. 

2322. — Raspberries  — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
what  return  an  average  crop  will  yield  per  acre  ?— Green- 
grocer. 

2323. — Raising  Cannas  from  seeds  — Will  some- 
one have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  how  to  raise  these  ?— J.  II. 
Newington. 

2324. — Bird’s-nest  Ferns  from  spores —Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  raise  spores  of  the  Bird's- 
nestFern? — J.  H.  N. 

2325.  — Geranium  sanguineum.  — What  time 
should  the  seed  of  Geranium  sanguineum  he  sown  in  an 
open  border  ?— Molly. 

2320. — Planting  White  Gladiolus  bulbs  — 

What  time  should  “ The  Bride”  Gladiolus  bulbs  be  planted 
out-of-doors  ?— Molly. 

2327. — Catting  off  Gladioli  flower  stalks.— 

Should  the  spikes  of  Gladioli  be  cut  off  when  they  have 
done  flowering  ?— Moli.v. 

2328. — Perennial  Poppies.— What  is  the  time  to 
plant  Perennial  Poppies,  and  what  are  the  names  of  any 
specially  good  varieties  ?— Molly. 

2329. — Lobelia  cardinalis.— Will  someone  please 
to  give  me  some  information  about  Lobelia  cardiuali9? 
What  time  to  plant,  sort  of  soil,  Ac.  ?— Molly. 

2330. — Making  an  Asparagus  bed.— Will  any- 
one tell  me  the  best  time  and  the  best  way  to  make  an 
Asparagus-bed  with  two-year-old  plants?— W.  K.  T. 

2331. — Ipomaea  batatoides.— I have  received  three 
large  tubers  of  this  plant,  " ill  someone  kindly  instruct 
me  how  to  cultivate  them?— Reader,  Heston,  Uounsltnc. 

2332. — Sowing  Iceland  Poppy  seed  — Can  Ice- 
land Poppy  seed  be  sown  now  instead  of  waiting  till 
spring,  and,  if  so,  will  the  seedlings  flower  next  summer  ?— 
Molly. 

2333. — Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins.—  I have  some  old  plants 
of  this  Pink.  Is  it  too  late  to  divide  the  roots  now,  or 
should  I leave  them  until  the  spring  ?— North  Lincoln- 
shire. 

2334. — Apple  for  show.— Will  someone  give  me  the 
name  of  the  best  Apple  for  show  in  August  ? Also  a few 
hints  on  growing  Apples  for  show  would  be  very  acceptable  ? 
-L.  L. 

2335. — Soil  for  Potatoes  — What  kind  of  soil  is  the 
be9t  for  producing  the  heaviest  crop  of  Potatoes?  Should 
lime  form  a constituent  of  the  soil?— Constant  Reader, 
Glasgow. 

2330.— Dark-red  Rose  for  a trellis.— I should  be 
much  obliged  if  someone  would  inform  me  of  the  best  dark- 
red  Rose  to  plant  with  a west  aspect  to  cover  a trellis?— 
J.  Ramsay. 

2337. — A bed  of  Roses.— I have  a bed  of  H.P.  Roses. 
Should  I lightly  fork  it  over,  or  should  it  remain  as  it  is, 
and  should  I mulch  with  long  or  rotten  manure  ? — North 
Lincolnshire. 

2338. - Irises  and  Anemones —Will  Irises  and 
Anemones  grow  in  pots  or  boxes  in  a cool  greenhouse  ? 
They  do  not  come  up  in  the  garden.  I expect  the  mice 
get  them. — C.  B. 

2139.— Double  Begonias  outdoors.  —Will anyone 
kindly  inform  me  if  Begonias  (double)  raised  by  cuttings 
from  the  finest  named  sorts  will  flourish  when  planted  out- 
ofdoors?— W.  C. 

2340.  — Parlour  Palm  (Aspidistra  lurida 
variegata).— Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  what  is 
the  proper  soil  for  and  temperature  aud  size  of  pot  to  grow 
this  Aspidistra  in?— Gko.  Bral. 

2341. — Pruning  Peach-trees.  — Will  someoue 
kindly  tell  me  if  this  is  the  right  time  to  prune  house 
Peach-trees?  1 should  also  be  very  glad  of  any  hints  as  to 
the  best  way  of  doing  it  ?— M.  M.  M. 

2342. — A “ hot  frame  "— I wish  to  start  a “ hot- 
frame ’’ in  my  garden.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how 
I have  to  arrange  the  manure  and  soil  so  as  to  produce  the 
heat  required  ? — Constant  Reader,  Glasgow. 

2343. — A hedge  of  Roses.— I am  thinking  of  plant- 
ing a row  of  Roses  in  order  to  form  a hedge  round  my 
garden,  supported  by  wires  between  uprights  4 feet  or 
6 feet  high.  Whatare  the  best  Roses  for  the  purpose,  and 
at  what  distance  apart  should  they  be  planted  ? 1 presume 
they  should  he  ou  their  owu  roots?  Position  elevated  on 
the  south  coast,  rather  exposed  te  cold  winds.  — R coos  a. 


234  4.  — Chrysanthemums  for  show.  — Will 

“ E.  M.”  or  anyone  else  kindly  tell  me  the  way  to  grow 
Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Pyramidal  Chrysanthemums  for 
show,  best  varieties,  and  mode  of  culture  ? — Mt'M. 

2345. — Pickling  Onions.— Will  some  Onion  grower 
for  sale  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  are  the  best  Onions 
to  grow  for  pickling  purposes,  and  also  the  best  method  of 
growing  them  ? I wish  to  grow  for  market.— Peverbl. 

2346. — Dogs  in  gardens  — We  are  sadly  pestered 
by  dogs,  kept  by  the  policeman  and  another  in  our  village, 
running  night  and  day  all  over  our  gardens.  Is  there  any 
law  by  which  this  can  be  put  a stop  to  ?— North  Lincoln- 
shire. 

2347. — Treatment  of  Strawberries  — I should 
be  much  obliged  if  someone  would  kindly  tell  me  if  Straw- 
berries should  be  dug  amongst  lightly,  and  whether  long 
or  short  manure  is  best  for  mulching  in  winter? — North 

Lincolnshire. 

2348. — Melon  growing,  &c  — I should  be  glad  if 
anyone  will  kindly  give  me  anj  hints  as  to  growing  these, 
and  if  they  require  much  heat,  and  when  they  should  be 
planted,  and  if  the  same  treatment  would  do  for  Cucum- 
bers ?— Novice. 

2349. — Cornus  Nuttalli.—  I wish  to  know  if  plants 
of  Cornus  Nuttalli,  a very  ornamental  Californian  shrub, 
can  be  procured  in  this  country?  The  flower  is  like  a 
arge  cream-coloured  single  Dahlia,  coming  out  before  the 
leaves.— Mils.  Brown. 

2350. — Growing  Spiraea  japonica  in  pots  — I 
intend  growing  some  Spirrea  japonica  to  flower  from 
February  to  May.  Will  someone  give  me  a few  hints  in 
starting  them,  and  the  kind  of  soil  for  potting  them  in, 
also  what  size  pots  to  use?— Nil'll ktos. 

2351.  — Greenhouse  Rhododendrons.  — My 
scented  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  have  grown  very  long 
in  the  stalks,  and  only  bloom  at  the  extreme  end.  Ought 
1 to  train  them  over  wires,  like  Azaleas,  or  should  they  be 
pruned  back,  and,  if  so,  when  ? — M.  M.  M. 

2352. — Food  for  a tortoise.— I have  a tortoise  in  my 
conservatory,  and  do  not  know  what  to  feed  it  upon. 
There  is  a border  with  growing  plants  in  the  centre. 
Could  it  find  insects  enough  amongst  them  to  keep  it  alive, 
or  w'hat  should  I give  it  besides?— E.  P.,  Somerset. 

2353. — Hedge  for  a garden.— My  garden  is  only 
protected  from  a field  by  hurdles,  and  the  cattle  put  their 
heads  over  and  through  and  eat  every  thing.  Is  there  any 
sort  of  inexpensive  hedge  or  shrub  that  I could  place 
behind  the  flower  border  which  cattle  could  not  touch  ?— 
C.  B. 

2354. — Tea  Rose  cuttings.— I have  some  cuttings 
of  Tea  Roses,  which  I put  in  open  ground  in  August.  All 
appear  to  he  rooted.  When  will  be  the  earliest  time  I can 
lift  and  pot  them,  as  I wanted  to  grow  them  in  unheated 
house  ? Also,  w hat  sized  pot  should  he  used  at  first  ?— 
Yellow  Crrnxo. 

2355. — Outdoor  Vine-culture  — Will ‘‘J  C.  C."or 
someone  kindly  inform  me  what  kind  of  Vine  it  will  be 
best  to  plant  against  a brick  wall  10  feet  high,  and  as 
many  yards  long,  facing  the  south?  Locality  two  miles 
north  of  Lewes,  Sussex.  The  soil  is  chalky,  and  grows 
Figs  fairly  well.— S.  K. 

2356. — “ Geranium  " cuttings  — I shall  be  much 
obliged  for  some  hints  on  “ Geranium  ” cuttings.  I have 
some  old  plants  I am  keeping  till  spring,  and  want  to  know 
what  is  the  best  time  in  spring  to  pot  them,  and  how  they 
should  be  treated  for  bedding  out?  The  plants  came  too 
late  to  make  autumn  cuttings.— Stamps. 

2357. — Saving  Chinese  Primula  seed.  — IIa\  ing 
raised  some  very  good  single  Chinese  Primulas  from 
bought  seed,  which  are  now  in  full  bloom  in  a cold  green- 
house, I should  like  to  save  some  seed.  Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  I am  to  proceed  to  ripen  it  successfully  ready 
fir  sowing  next  spring  ? — Amateur  Florist. 

235S  — Cultivation  of  Truffles.— Is  it  possible 
to  grow  Truttles  in  this  country  either  indcors  or  out- 
doors? I shall  be  grateful  for  any  information  on  the 
subject.  I should  also  like  to  know  if  the  process  is  a 
costly  one.  When  must  they  be  planted?  Are  they 
grown  from  spaw  n the  same  as  Mushrooms? — Ignorance. 

2359. — Roses  in  a cold  greenhouse,  &c.— I have 
afew  Rose-budson  plantsof  Adam,  Catherine Mermet,  and 
The  Bride.  Is  there  any  chance  of  their  opening  in  a cold 
greenhouse,  which  will  get  no  more  sun  till  February? 
Would  it  be  any  use  to  place  them  in  the  kitchen  orsitting- 
roorn  windows  ? If  they  flower  now  will  it  defer  the  spring 
bloom?— C.  B. 

2360. — Strawberries  round  paths.— Will  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  if  I can  grow  Straw  berries  with  the 
fruit  sprays  tied  to  low  cordons,  similar  to  Apples,  Ac., 
round  paths  ? I believe,  if  it  could  be  done,  finer  fruit 
would  be  obtained,  aud  with  less  trouble  to  keep  clean. 
If  S3,  what  kinds  would  be  best,  and  which  is  the  way  to 
proceed  ?— High  View. 

2301.— Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  — Will 
“ E.  M."  or  anyone  else  please  give  me  the  name  and 
colour  of  a dozen  good  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  which 
do  not  grow  more  than  4 leet  high?  At  present  some  of 
mv  plants,  such  as  Mrs.  J.  Wright,  Mine.  C.  Audiguier,  and 
Cornt  e de  Germinv,  are  7 feet  and  8 feet  high.  My  house  i9 
only  7 feet  high  at  highest  point.— Will. 

2362. — Cyclamen  in  a window.— I had  a Cycla- 
men given  me  last  August,  just  put  into  a 5-inch  pot.  I 
had  i!  out-of-doors  until  end  of  September,  and  then  took 
it  into  the  house  aud  set  it  in  the  window ; but  the  crown 
or  bulb  is  only  half  covered.  Is  that  as  it  should  be?  If 
more  soil  is  required,  what  should  it  consist  of?  Any 
other  advice  as  to  treat  will  greatly  oblige.— North  Lin- 
colnshire. 

2363. — Propagating  a Clematis  — Will  someone 
kindly  let  me  know  whether  a Clematis  can  be  increased 
or  propagated  in  any  way,  and  if  so,  how  ? My  gardener 
(who  is  not  very  intelligent)  says  not,  and  that  I mu9t  buy 
new  plants,  which  I would  do  if  I knew  the  name  of  my 
particular  one.  A friend  sent  it  from  Italy  three  years  ago, 
and  it  grows  in  a cool  greenhouse,  exactly  like  the  common 
purple"  Jackmani.  Tne  flowers  are  very  large,  and  are 
shaded  from  white  through  mauve,  and  deep  violet  at  the 
edge  of  the  petals.  It  is  so  handsome  that  I do  not  like 
to  risk  losing  it,  and  would  like  to  increase  my  supply.— 
L.  .1.  C 
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2864.— Treatment  of  an  Air-plant.— I should  he 
glad  of  information  as  to  the  treatment  of  an  Air-plant 
from  Argentina,  South  America?  I was  told  merely  (o 
tie  it  to  some  plant  in  the  greenhouse,  hut  fear  this  may 
not  bo  sufficient.  It  had  been  potted  for  a month  or  two 
before  1 received  it,  and  the  root  end  is  now  quite  rotten, 
yet  tho  flower-bud  seems  quite  fresh,  though  not  expand- 
ing at  all.— Sooths. 

2365.— Forcing  Asparagus  and  Seakale.— 
Would  someone  well  up  in  forcing  Asparagus  kindly  give 
me  full  particulars  as  to  the  same?  I have  a good  pit  w'ell 
heated,  three  beds  of  Asparagus — five,  three,  and  one-year- 
old  beds.  Which  should  the  plants  be  taken  from?  Also, 
should  they  be  cut  down  now,  or  when,  and  what  quantity 
of  salt  should  be  used  to  the  square  yard  ? Also  give  infor- 
mation as  to  forcing  Seakale,  heat,  &c.  ?— T.  Batman. 

2363.— Treatment  of  Vines.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  information  how  to  manage  with  some  clayey 
ground,  which  I prepared  for  three  Vines?  I dug  it  out  to 
a depth  of  3 feet,  and  made  a drain  a foot  square  with 
brick-bats  at  bottom.  Since  it  has  been  done  18  inches  of 
water  has  accumulated,  18  inches  remaining  under  surface. 
Will  it  hurt,  the  roots?  If  so,  a suggestion  or  remedy 
would  greatly  oblige  ? — T.  Dark. 

2367.— Roses  for  pegging  down.  — If  I transplant 
a Rose  (lirich  Brunner)  with  stems  above  4 feet  high  into 
a bed  about  4 feet  square  for  pegging  down,  would  it  flower 
well  and  cover  the  bed  next  summer?  The  stems  grew 
much  higher  during  the  summer,  but  the  cattle  got  at 
them,  and  reduced  them  by  at  least  1 foot.  I suppose  it 
should  not  be  pegged  down  till  the  spring  ? Would  it  grow 
too  large  for  the  bed?— C.  B. 

236S  — Veitch's  Virginian  Creeper.— I bought  a 
number  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  two  years  ago,  but  only 
about  one  half  of  them  have  turned  red  before  losing  their 
leaves,  and  as  I very  much  like  the  beautiful  dark-red 
leaves,  and  have  no  liking  for  the  others,  will  someone  say 
if  there  are  various  kinds  of  A.  Veitchi,  or  whether  the 
failure  to  turn  red  is  owing  to  want  of  sun  ? If  the  kinds 
vary,  which  is  best? — Lex. 

2369. — Dwarf  Chrysanthemums  — Would  some- 
one kindly  give  me  a few  hints  with  regard  to  keeping  the 
plants  dwarf  ? I visited  a show  a few  days  ago  and  I noticed 
some  of  the  finest  blooms  were  on  plants  not  more  than 
3 feet  high.  Some  of  my  own  plants  were  pinched  back 
when  4 inches  high  ; others  were  cut  back  in  June  to 
about  a foot  in  height,  but  still  they  average  now  about 
5 feet  high.— Constant  Reader,  Bournemouth. 

2370. — Daffodils  in  a greenhouse.— I have  a 
small  greenhouse  and  on  the  stages  at  each  side  I have 
two  long  boxes  10  inches  wide  and  10  inches  deep,  that  I 
have  been  growing  Tomatoes  in.  I have  a large  quantity 
of  Daffodils  and  Narcissus  in  the  garden.  I would  like  to 
know  if  I can  grow  them  in  the  boxes  for  early  bloom,  and 
if  so,  should  I plant  them  in  clusters  as  lifted  or  single 
bulbs?  And  also  I want  to  know  the  best  treatment?— 
Amateur. 

2371. — Budding  Manetti  stocks.— Would"  P.  U.” 
or  “ J.  C.  C.”  kindly  give  me  a few  hints  on  budding  Man- 
etti stocks  ? I have  struck  the  cuttings  thickly  together, 
planted  in  rows  the  following  November,  and  budded  them 
in  August  and  September,  making  one  straight  slit  to 
insert  the  bud  and  tied  with  matting,  which  soon  breaks 
through  the  swelling  of  the  wood,  and  the  bud  appears  to 
rot.  I am  fairly  successful  with  standards.  I have  a 
medium  soil  in  the  midland  counties. — J.  B.  S. 

2372. — Names  of  Chrysanthemums.— I have 
about  50  sorts  of  Chrysanthemums  now  coming  into  bloom. 
They  have  been  grown  partly  from  cuttings  given  to  me 
by  friends,  and  they  are  all  named  sorts.  I am  desirous  of 
verifying  their  names.  I can  find  the  names  of  about  half 
of  them  in  florists’  lists  and  works  on  gardening,  but  I can- 
not find  any  reference  to  the  names  of  the  remaining  sorts. 
Is  there  any  standard  list  published  of  names  and  descrip- 
tions which  would  enable  me  to  identify  them? — Seaweed. 

2373.  -Fruit-trees.— Having  purchased  three  acres 
of  land  (light,  sandy  bottom)  in  Essex,  I am  desirous  of 
planting  one  acre  with  fruit-trees.  Will  some  experienced 
reader  of  Gardenino  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  six 
kinds  of  each  of  the  following  ? — Cooking  Apples,  dessert 
Apples,  dessert  Pears,  Green  Gage  Plums,  and  other  Plums 
(not  Victoria  or  Damson).  Situatior,  300  feet  above  sea. 
not  particularly  exposed.  Also,  woutd  it  be  best  to  plant 
the  kitchen  Apples  on  the  exposed  side,  dessert  Apples 
next,  Pears  next,  and  Plums  inside  ? — Joe. 

2374. — Apple  and  Pear-tree  Bearing  on  lower 
brandies  only  .— I have  an  Apple  and  a Pear-tree  that 
only  bear  on  the  lower  branches.  They  are  very  healthy 
trees  and  have  been  planted  aboirt  ten  years.  They  are 
not  planted  in  very  good  soil  as  the  garden  was  made  over 
an  old  gravel  pit.  "They  stand  in  the  middle  of  a lawn. 
They  were  covered  with  blossom.  I have  been  giving 
liquid-manure  all  the  summer.  Can  I do  anything  else  to 
help  them?  Should  they  be  root  pruned,  or  top  pruned, 
and  how,  and  when  ? Locality,  Southampton.— Don. 

2375. — Planting  Rose-trees.— I want  to  plant 
about  forty  Rose-trees  that  will  do  well  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Southampton  ; my  garden  is  of  very  gravelly  soil.  I 
thought  about  digging  out  a border  3 feet  wide  and  2 feet 
deep,  sifting  out  the  larger  stoDes  and  filling  up  with 
ordinary  soil  and  road-sweepings  in  about  equal  parts. 
Will  this  do  for  Roses  generally  ; I should  prepare  the 
border  now  and  plant  in  spring.  I cannot  get  clay.  What 
else  is  necessary,  and  is  spring  planting  as  good  as  autumn? 
—Don. 

2376. — Border  flowers.— Will"  J.C.  C.,”  “B.  C.  R ,” 
or  someone  else  kindly  advise  me  what  plants  (herbaceous 
mostly)  I should  use  on  two  borders  so  as  to  produce  a 
show  of  flowers  all  the  year  round  ? 1,  Border  is  a triangle 
surrounded  by  a grass  margin  li  feet  wide  on  aslope  facing 
south  west,  sheltered  from  north,  at  a distance  by  ever- 
green trees.  At  present  it  is  planted  with  Hyacinthus, 
E'-yngiums,  Tritomas,  Hellebores,  and  a few  small 
evergreens.  I should  like  a more  choice  variety  of  good 
flowering  subjects.  2,  Border  is  long  and  straight,  about 
60  feet  long,  5 feet  wide.  On  this  I should  like  an  arrange- 
ment of  Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  edged  by  some  pretty 
plant.  Behind,  at  present,  close  to  wall  of  house  facing 

onth,  are  some  Helianthus  and  Dahlias.  What  arrange- 
ment would  you  advise  for  spring,  as  well  as  summer? 
And  please  tell  me  which  book  to  buy  for  information  on 
bedding,  the  blending  of  colours,  &c.— Narcissus. 


2377.— Neglected  Vines.— Would  “ J.  O.  O.,”  or 
someone  else,  tell  me  the  best  thing  to  do  with  my  Vines  ? 
They  have  been  greatly  neglected  for  the  last  four  years, 
having  passed  through  two  or  three  different  bands.  This 
spring  the  laterals  broke  very  weak  ; but  they  had  a fair 
quantity  of  bunches  on,  but  the  Grapes  were  very  small 
and  shanked  a great  deal.  The  laterals  were  some  of  them 
not  bigger  than  Wheat  straws.  I am  going  to  turn  the 
border  outside,  how  deep  should  I go,  and  what  is  thebest 
thing  to  dress  them  with  ? I want  a better  crop  next  year 
if  I can  get  it.  Age  of  Vines,  five  to  eight  years.  .Sorts 
are  Black  Hamburgh,  Lhree ; Gros  Colman,  two;  Lady 
Downe’s,  three ; Gros  Maroc,  three  ; Madresfield  Court, 
two.— S.  K.  C.  O. 

237S.-Dalllia  roots.— Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me 
how  Dahlia  roots  are  cleaned  before  putting  away  ? Mine 
are  such  immense  bunches  of  tubers,  with  soil,  manure  and 
small  stones  embedded  between  them,  must  weigh  several 
pounds.  Even  if  I had  room  for  storing  them  like  that 
the  damp  soil  causes  them  to  rot.  No  gardener  could 
spare  the  time  I have  spent  in  trying,  with  a pointed  stick, 
to  pick  out  the  soil,  and  one  can’t  help  scraping  the  tubers. 

Is  it  necessary  to  put  the  whole  away,  or  may  some  of  the 
tubers  be  broken  off  ? What  I buy  are  quite  small.  Am 
I right  in  my  supposition  that  cuttings  do  not  grow  to  such 
great  roots  as  old  plants,  but  do  they  flower  as  well  ? Is  a 
third  year  too  long  for  them  to  be  in  the  same  bed,  or 
should  I change  their  position  with  that  of  a bed  of  Roses 
which  have  been  planted  three  years?— C.  B. 

2379. — Cucumbers  .in  a heated  frame.— Will 
“ B.  C.  R.,”  kindly  advise  in  the  following  case?  I have  a 
frame  14  feet  by  i3  feet  facing  east,  with  a 2 inch  flow  and 
inside  pipe  worked  with  a valve.  Front  pipe  6 inches  from 
return  of  frame,  return  18  inches  from  that  on  the  flat.  Can 
keep  them  well  heated.  I wish  to  grow  Cucumbers  therein, 
and  should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  is  possible?  Also,  how 
to  make  the  bed,  distance  from  pipes,  distance  of  bed  from 
glass,  &e.  I may  say  the  back  and  ends  are  a wall,  2 /,  inch 
deals  in  front.  I would  run  4 k brickwork  round  if  better. 
Whether  to  leave  a space  between  inside  of  front  and  bed 
for  top  heat  ? I am  thinking  of  starting  Leeks  in  January. 
— P.  N.  M. 

2380. — Fire-heat  in  a conservatory.— Would 
“ J.  C.  C.”  or  someone  else  kindly  advise  me  what  to  do? 

I have  a conservatory  facing  south  east ; I have  in  it  now 
about  eighty  Ferns  in  different  varieties,  Palms  in  variety, 
also  Ericas,  Primulas,  winter-blooming  “Geraniums,” 
Ara'ias,  and  other  plants.  I have  also  a Dicksonia  (Tree- 
Fern)  and  a very  large  Palm,  9 feet  high.  This  conser- 
vatory has  been  heated  for  the  last  three  weeks  up  to 
about  60  degs.  at  daytime  with  a fall  of  5 degs.  at  night. 
Now  I have  received'  the  order  from  my  employer  not  to 
light  any  fire,  as  it  costs  money,  and  is  not  needed,  but  if 
anything  should  go  wrong  I am  very  quickly  blamed? 
What  I want  to  make  him  know  is  that  they  want 
a little  heat ; but  he  says  no,  they  will  pass  through 
the  winter  all  right.  I have,  of  course,  given  the  house 
a little  air  more  or  less  every  day,  and  he  says  to  me  what 
is  the  use  of  fire-heat  if  you  open  the  lights?  If  “ J.  C.  (J.” 
will  kindly  answer  this  I will  show  him  it.  Locality, 
Lowestoft,  Suffolk.— S.  II.  K.  L. 

2381. — Best  fruit-trees.— I am  about  coming  into 
possession  of  a large  garden  in  Ireland  with  a wall  14  feet 
high  all  round  it.  I would  be  much  obliged  to  any  person 
that  would  let  me  know  the  names  of  a dozen  good  Pear, 
Plum,  and  four  or  five  Cherry-trees  for  growing  against  it. 

I want  the  largest  and  best  sorts.  I would  also  like  to 
know  the  names  of  the  same  number  of  the  best  Apples 
to  grow  as  dwarf  bushes  in  the  open  garden,  and 
what  stock  is  best  to  have  those  grafted  on.  I want 
the  fruit  for  both  dessert  and  cooking.  The  soil  is  a 
good  vegetable  loam  (under  cultivation  for  the  last 
twenty  years)  about  1J  feet  deep  with  a clayey  bottom.  I 
was  thinking  of  lining  under  the  trees  with  slates  or  tiles 
(making  a circle  about  3 feet  or  4 feet  in  diameter)  in  order 
to  keep  the  roots  from  entering  into  this  bad  clay,  and 
also  to  keep  them  near  to  the  surface.  What  do  experi- 
enced fruit  growers  think  of  this?  Any  advice  will  be 
gratefully  received  by — D.  J.  H. 

2382. — Manuring  an  old  garden,  &c.— I should 
be  glad  of  advice  about  manuring  an  old  garden  which 
seems  to  have  had  nothing  but  cow  manure  and  night  soil 
on  it  for  the  last  200  years.  The  soil  is  now  very  sticky  and 
swarms  with  worms.  I cannot  get  stable-manure,  and  wish 
to  know  whether  lime,  soot,  Thomas’s  phosphate,  nitrate 
of  soda  are  good,  or  what  would  be  best  to  put  on  the  land  ? 
The  subsoil  is  a stony  loam.  There  is  an  orchard  near 
with  about  a foot  of  nice  brown  dry  loam.  Would  anyone 
advise  me  to  put  some  of  this  on  the  garden,  and  replace 
it  with  a mixture  of  soil  from  a bank  side  mixed  with  night 
soil.  Would  this  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit  on  the  old 
Apple  trees?  I may  add  that  Potatoes  this  year  grown  in 
the  garden  were  scabbed,  diseased,  and  mostly  small. 
Cabbages,  too,  planted  in  spring,  are  not  ready  yet ; Peas 
did  not  fill,  and  Carrots  were  entirely  eaten  away  with  a 
little  white  maggot.  The  garden  slopes  to  the  south,  and  we 
watered  Cabbages  with  soap-suds,  &c.,  in  dry'  weather,  but 
they  made  neither  roots  nor  leaves.— F.  M.  S. 

2383.— Fruit  growing.— I take  very  great  interest 
in  fruit-growing,  and  seriously  think  of  going  more  fully 
into  the  business  as  a living  ; before  doing  so  I should  be 
glad  of  some  advice?  1,  Would  it  be  wise  to  commence  on 
rented  land,  or  to  buy  the  land  outright  ? 2,  What  should 
be  the  outside  price  given  per  acre  for  land  for  this  pur- 
pose? 3,  What  age  trees  (Pears,  Plums,  and  Apples)  should 
be  planted  to  give  a return  the  second  year  ? 4,  What 
would  be  the  price  of  the  respective  kinds  of  trees  of  that 
age,  and  the  number  per  acre  ? 5,  What  would  be  about 
the  cost  per  acre  for  breaking  up  the  land  and  planting  the 
trees?  6,  Would  it  be  wise  to  plant  between  the  rows  of 
trees.  Strawberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  &c.  ? 7,  What 
would  be  about  the  average  return  per  acre  (supposing  it 
was  stocked  this  way)  say  after  the  second  year  ; and 
would  each  year  show  a larger  return  than  the  preceding 
one  ? 8,  What  shape  trees  of  the  respective  kinds  do  you 
advise  ? 9,  Would  it  be  w ise  to  let  poultry  have  the  run  of 
the  orchard?  10,  Would  light  gravelly  soil  be  suitable, 
providing  wide  holes  are  made,  and  filled  in  with  better 
material?  11,  Would  inland,  or  near  the  sea,  be  most 
suitable  for  fruit-growing  ? 12,  Is  there  a good  practical 
work  on  fruit  growing  for  profit  which  would  be  of  real 
I service  to  me?— Pomona. 


2384.— Treatment  of  a Rose,  &c.— I have  just  pur- 
chased a Rose  W.  A.  Richardson.  It  is  in  a 5-inch  pot, 
and  has  two  shoots  (7  feet  and  5 feet).  It  is  in  a green- 
house facing  S.W.  and  unhealed.  Would  it  be  best  to 
keep  it  in  a pot  or  plant  it  out?  The  Rose  at  present  is 
very  much  pot-bound,  a great  tuft  of  roots  growing 
through  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  pot.  ilow  should  it 
be  pruned  and  when  ? The  nurseryman  of  whom  I bought 
it  told  me  not  to  prune  it  at  all  nex  tyear,  but  to  let  it 
grow  on.  Could  I grow  climbing  Niphetos  as  well  in 
same  house  ? — First  Cumber. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  furtht  r 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

2385. — Aspidistra  lurida  (C.  Coxwell).—  This  is  the 
name  of  the  leaf  you  send.  I have  heard  it  called  the 
Milk-shop  Palm,  tlie  Parlour  Palm,  and  other  names,  but 
tho  plant  is  not  a Palm  at  all.  The  plant  belongs  to  the 
Arum  family,  and  it  and  its  variegated  variety  are  about 
the  most  useful  plants  we  have  for  indoor  decoration.— 

J.  J. 

2386. — Plants  for  a cool-house  (T.  Mitchell).— 
The  following  would  answer  your  purpose  : Chama)rop3 
Fortunei  and  C.  humilis,  the  New'  Zealand  Flax-plant 
(Phormium  tenax)  and  its  variegated  form,  Aspidistra 
lurida  and  A.  lurida  variegata,  Phosnix  reclinata  and  P. 
dactylifera,  Dracama  australis  and  D.  rubra,  Araucaria 
excelsa,  and  Dicksonia  antarctica.  These  will  live  in  a 
house  that  does  not  get  any  frost  in  it.— J.  J. 

2387. — Davallias  as  greenhouse  plants  (J. 
Hammond).— I cannot  recommend  any  species  or  varie- 
ties of  this  genus  of  Ferns  for  the  greenhouse  except  D. 
canariense,  which  grows  freely,  especially  as  a basket- 
plant.  D.  bullata,  the  deciduous  kind,  1 have  6een  win- 
tered in  a cool-house,  but  in  the  spring  and  summer  it 
requires  stove  heat  to  cause  it  to  develop  good  fronds,  and 
I think  most  of  the  kinds  are  natives  of  places  that 
would  suggest  strong  heat  as  necessary  for  their  culture. 
-J.  J. 

2388. — Masdevallias  as  mixed  greenhouse 
plants  (J.  C.  C.).—  This  gentleman  asks  me  how  these 
are  doiDg  with  me  ? Well,  I do  not  wonder  at  my  friend 
wishing  to  know,  but  I am  sorry  to  tell  him  I do  not  find 
them  succeed  at  all  satisfactorily.  The  plants,  of  which  I 
have  about  a dozen  or  eighteen,  are  alive  still,  but  as  yet 
I have  not  had  a flower,  and  the  plants  do  not  look  happy, 
but  they,  like  the  majority  of  Orchids,  will  not  grow  well 
with  “ Geraniums,”  Fuchsias,  and  other  mixed  greenhouse 
plants.— M.  B. 

2389. — Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa  ( T . Howard).— 
This  is  the  name  of  the  flower  sent,  and  it  is  a very  grand 
thing.  It  is  a variety  of  the  plant  called  L.  grandis,  and  it 
shows  what  fine  plants  are  yet  to  be  found  in  Brazil.  It  is 
a plant  which  thrives  well  with  other  Lselias  and  Cattleyas, 
and  in  the  same  soil.  To  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Alban’s,  and 
to  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Shuttleworth,  of  Bradford  and 
Clapliam,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  introduction  of 
this  beautiful  form  of  the  old  species,  which  I had  known 
for  years,  but  never  saw  anything  grand  in  it;  but  this 
variety  is  superb,  your  flower  being  a very'  fair  form.— 
M.  B. 

2390. — Cattleya  aurea  ( J ■ C.).—  This  enquirer  says 
the  plant  which  has  just  flowered  seems  inclined  to  grow 
again.  Should  you  encourage  it  to  do  so  ? I say  certainly 
not.  You  should  at  once  remove  it  to  a lower  temperature, 
and  keep  it  dry,  and  these  plants  will  take  a lot  of  drying 
if  kept  cool.  You  have  kept  it  too  moist  since  it  went  out 
of  flower,  and  too  warm.  One  gentleman  laughed  at  me 
a year  or  two  ago  for  saying  they  required  to  be  kept  quiet 
through  the  winter  months,  and  said  it  could  not  be  done. 
He,  however,  has  found  a means  of  doing  it,  and  now 
blooms  C.  aurea  and  C.  gigas  very  freely,  and  “ J.  O.” 
may  do  the  same  ; but  do  not  let  the  plants  grow  at  this 
season  of  the  year. — M.  B. 

2391. — Orchid  seeds  ( Learner).— The  very  best  plan 
is  to  prepare  one  of  the  old  plants  which  you  save  the 
seeds  from  so  that  it  will  not  require  repotting  for  a couple 
of  years,  and  upon  this  sow  your  seed,  each  kind  upon  a 
separate  pot,  the  plants  to  be  kept  in  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, and  treated  just  as  if  no  seeds  had  been  sown  ; 
but  after  they  have  been  sown  a month  or  two  the  vigi- 
lant eye  will  be  watching  very  cutely  for  signs  of  young 
plants'  coming  up.  When  they  do  put  in  an  appearance  do 
not  be  in  a hurry  to  transplant  them.  I fancy  there  is  a great 
mistake  made  in  transplanting  seedling  Orchids  when  too 
young  and  small.  I hope  you  will  go  on  and  prosper  ; it 
is  very  fascinating  work.— M.  B. 

2392. — Franciscea  calycina  ( T . Jackson).— This  is 
the  name  of  the  specimen  you  send,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  stove  flowering-plants,  and  it  is  excellent 
for  public  exhibitions.  A good  many  years  ago,  when  I 
had  charge  of  a stove-house,  someone  made  an  assertion 
that  he  had  grown  these  plants  in  all  leaf-mould  and  a 
little  sand,  and  I had  F.  uniflora,  which  I grew  in  quantity 
for  winter  blooming,  and  these  I potted  in  nothing  but 
sandy  leaf-mould.  They  grew  apace,  and  made  fine  long 
rods,  which  were  profusely  covered  with  flowers,  and  the 
larger  kinds  used  for  specimen  plants  grown  in  this  mate- 
rial I have  noted  bloom  more  freely  than  others.  If  you 
want  to  take  the  public  by  surprise  w'hen  exhibiting  your 
plant  next  spring  and  summer,  pot  it  in  this  mould. — 
J.  J. 

2393. — Dendrobium  densiflorum  (Wm.  Trott). 
—The  plant  which  you  have  in  so  low  a temperature  as 
40  degs.  appears  to  me  to  stand  the  chance  of  losing  more 
of  its  leaves  before  the  spring.  10  degs.  higher  would  be 
cool  enough  for  it  during  the  winter.  It  will  require  very 
little  water,  just  enough  to  keep  the  bulbs  and  the  leaves 
in  a plump  and  healthy  condition.  It  may  be  kept  in  the 
before-mentioned  temperature  until  the  spring,  w'hen  it 
may  want  repotting  or  resurfacing  ; but  do  not  repot  just 
for  the  sake  of  repotting.  Then  move  into  more  warmth, 
and  perhaps  with  more  heat  and  moisture  it  may  develop 
one  or  two  racemes  of  its  golden-yellow  flowers.  This 
plant  will  not  do  in  a greenhouse,  and  I do  not  know  any 
exotic  Orchids  that  will  give  satisfaction  treated  as  ordi- 
nary “ Geraniums ’’  and  Fuchsias;  one  or  the  other  will 
be  sure  to  be  inferior.— M.  B. 
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NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communication i respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardknino  Illub- 
tkatkd,  37,  Soulhampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  Of  plants  —Erin. — 1,  Aster  ericoides;  2, 

Chrysanthemum  ooronarium. A,  M.  Greenock. — 

Flower  all  fallen  to  pieces. G.  11.  Bentley. — Cannot 

name  from  one  stale  (lower. A.  A.  11. — Berberidopsis 

corallina. IK.  S.  C.—  Not  uncommon,  a form  of  Scolo- 

pendrium  vulgare,  a very  variable  Fern. IK.  IK. — Send 

fresher  specimen. 

Naming  fruit.—  Readers  who  desire  our  help  in 
namin'/  fruit  must  hear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  Wc  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  varieties  at  a tune,  and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  Unpaid  parcels  will  be 
refUsed.  Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardbnino  Illustrated,  37, 
Sruthampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  fruit.— A.  Jones.— Cannot  name  from 

such  specimens. F.  Emery. — Apples  : 1,  Not  known  ; 

2,  Northern  Greening  probably. Ernest  Matthaus. — 

Apple  ltoundway  Magnum  Ilonum.  IK.  IK.— Apple 

Emperor  Alexander. II.  Maxwell.—  Apples  : 1,  Welling- 

ton ; 2,  Mure  de  Menage  ; 3,  Not  recognised  ; 4,  Hawthorn- 

den. II.  Maxwell  (Second  Box).— Apples  ; 1,  London  or 

Five-crowned  Pippin  ; 2,  Wellington  ; 3,  Cellini. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IK«  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  wt 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

T.  Clark,  Trowbridge.— We  should  say  that  the  cause  is 

overcropping  the  Vines.  Give  more  particulars. Ji. ./.  U. 

—Apply  to  Messrs.  .James  Veitoh  & Sons,  Royal  Exotic 

Nursery,  King’s  road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  A. 

Youngster. — Note  received;  please  send  your  name  and 
address. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

2394. — Rabbit  skins  — Will  someone  inform  me  how 
to  set  the  hair  on  Rabbit  skins  ?— Molly. 

2395. — Unhealthy  poultry.— My  poultry  appear  to 
be  affected  with  some  complaint  which  makes  them  sneeze 
and  in  wet  weather  run  at  the  nose,  the  excrement  being 
soft  and  whitish  in  some  of  them.  They  have  been  like 
this  for  some  time,  but  none  of  them  have  died.  Have 
given  occasionally  chalk  and  Ginger,  and  scalded  Linseed- 
meal,  which  seems  to  help,  but  not  cure  them.  Shall  be 
glad  to  kuow  what  is  the  matter,  and  be  much  obliged  if 
“ Doultiog  ” can  tell  me  what  to  do,  as  they  are  valuable, 
being  mostly  Wyandottes?— Wyandotte. 

REPLIES. 

2201.— A quarrelsome  fowl.— lie  should  be  shut 
up  by  himself  for  a few  days,  this  method  will  sometimes 
effect  a cure.— N.  13. 

2201. — Silver  Wyandottes.— The  cocks 
should  have  white  hackles  and  saddle  evenly 
striped  with  black,  the  back  and  wings  silvery- 
white,  slightly  edged  with  black,  breasts  evenly 
laced,  what  some  called  mottled.  Roth  the  cock 
and  hen  should  have  rose  combs,  with  peak 
protruding  over  back  of  the  head  ; face  and  ear- 
lobes red  ; beaks,  strong,  of  a pale-yellow  ; legs 
bright  yellow,  free  from  feathers  ; four  claws  on 
each  foot,  well  spread  out  from  each  other  ; tails 
should  be  black.  In  the  hen  the  breast,  back, 
and  wiugs  are  more  of  a spaugle,  while  the 
under  feathers  are  slightly  laced  and  at  the  top 
of  the  thighs,  the  hackles  laced,  the  middle  of 
the  feathers  being  white,  edged  all  round  with 
black.—  N.  B. 

2202. — Rabbits  and  Pigeons  for  table. 

— For  table  purposes,  so  far  as  tame  Rabbits  are 
concerned,  I am  of  opinion  that  nothing  will 
beat  the  Belgian  Hare.  They  are  large,  hardy, 
and  prolific,  and  the  young  are  reared  with 
little  trouble.  I have  had  to  do  with  Rabbits  of 
all  ages,  and  have,  moreover,  made  more  than 
one  meal  of  Belgian  Hares,  so  I speak  with  confi- 
dence. With  regard  to  Pigeons,  I consider  the 
common  Cote  Pigeon,  sometimes  called  Blue 
Rock,  would  be  likely  to  give  the  best  results, 
as  this  variety  is  very  prolific,  and  is  certainly 
more  hardy  than  any  fancy  breed. — Doultixg. 


“Gardening  Illustrated”  Monthly  Parts.— 

Price  5 d. ; post  free,  SiL 

“The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.  —This  journal 

is  publish'd  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price,  Is.  6d. ; post  free.  Is.  9 d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  ot 
The  Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1391,  fo/tu 
vots.,  price,  cloth,  jt20  8s. 

“Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— This 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable/or  reference-  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  id. ; post  free,  Sii. 

“Hardy  Flowers.”— Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards  0/  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  etc.  /Fifth  and 
Popular  Edition,  Is. ; post  free,  Is.  3d. 

London;  $7,  Southamptonslreet,  Strand,  IK. C. 


CARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


We  beg  to  announce  another  photographic  com- 
petition, when  prizes  to  the  amount  of  over 
Eighty  Guineas  will  be  awarded. 

The  subjects  selected  may  be  ; Beautiful 
houses  and  country  seats  ; garden  landscapes  ; 
picturesque  trees  ; plants,  hardy  and  tender  ; 
Ferns  ; Roses  ; cut  flowers,  prettily  arranged ; 
pretty  cottage  gardens ; our  best  fruits  on  the 
branch  or  branches,  not  in  dishes  ; standard 
vegetables ; good  flower-gardens,  or  any  other 
objects  of  interest  in  a garden. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

Country  Seats  and  Gardens. — A prize  of 
Twenty  Guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best 
series  of  not  less  than  six  photographs  of  Tudor, 
Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  or  other  old  English 
houses  and  their  gardens,  particularly  showing 
the  beauty  of  the  house  in  relation  to  the  garden. 
Picturesque  old  Farm  and  Manor  houses  will 
not  be  excluded  from  this  competition. 

General  Garden  and  Plant  Photographs. 
— First  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  general 
garden  photographs,  Seven  Guineas.  Second 
prize,  Four  Guineas.  Third  prize,  Three 
Guineas.  This  series  may  include  subjects  from 
any  class,  from  either  outdoor  or  indoor  gardens. 

Flowering  Plants.  — A prize  of  Five 
Guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best  collection  of 
photographs  of  flowering  plants  grown  in  the 
open  air  or  under  glass.  This  series  may  include 
flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Best  Garden  Fruits. — A prize  of  Five 
Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs 
of  any  of  our  good  garden  fruits : Grapes, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c.,  or 
bush-fruits,  to  be  shown  on  the  branches,  not  in 
dishes.  No  prize  will  be  awarded  to  photographs 
of  fruits  or  vegetables  crowded  in  dishes. 

Best  Vegetables.  — A prize  of  Three 
Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs 
of  best  garden  vegetables.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  get  full  representations  of  the  best  garden 
vegetables  under  the  old  genuine  names.  We 
do  not  want  to  exclude  real  novelties  when  they 
are  such. 

In  any  of  the  departments,  if  no  collection  of 
sufficient  merit  is  sent  in,  no  prize  will  be 
awarded.  All  competitors  not  winning  a prize 
will  for  each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum 
of  half-a-guiuea.  In  order  to  give  all  readers 
ample  time  to  prepare  good  photographs  the 
competition  will  be  kept  open  until  the  last 
Saturday  in  June,  1893. 


garden,  London,  W.C.,  and  marked  “ Photographic  Com- 
petition." All  competitors  wishing  their  photographs 
returned,  if  not  successful,  must  inclose  postage  stamps 
of  sufficient  value  for  that  purpose. 

Views  of  Cottage  Gardens. — Prizes  amount- 
ing to  Ten  Guineas  for  the  best  sets  of  sketches 
or  photographs  of  beautiful  Cottage  Gardens 
to  he  sent  by  the  31st  of  December,  1892.  The 
object  is  to  get  beautiful  examples  of  Cottage 
Gardens.  The  word  “ Cottage”  is  not  used  in 
a narrow  sense  as  the  residence  of  any  one  par- 
ticular class  of  persons,  and  will  not  exclude 
farmhouses  of  a modest  kind,  nor  any  small 
house  to  which  the  name  Cottage  may  be  fairly 
applied.  A “set”  of  photographs  or  sketches 
must  consist  of  not  less  than  three.  To  the 
senders  of  those  sets  which  contain  the  three 
best  photographs  or  sketches — first  prize.  Five 
Guineas;  second,  Three  Guineas  ; and  the 
third,  Two  Guineas.  Please  note  that  for 
these  prizes — 

All  parcels  must  be  marked  outside  with  the  words, 
“Cottaob  Gardening  Competition,"  and  be  addressed  to 
“ The  Editor  of  Oottag p.  Gardening,  Messrs.  Cassell  A Co., 
La  Belle  Sausage,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C." 


CHOICE  BULBS  FROM  HOLLAND. 

TV/TR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 

I’-I  Every  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  fre- 
quently on  Saturday,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  33,  King-street, 
Covent-garden,  grand  importations  of  CHOICE  BULBS  from 
renowned  farms  in  Holland,  arriving  daily  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  lotted  to  suit  all  buyers.  On  view  mornings  of 
Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

DUTCH  BULBS.  GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES. 
EVERY  DAY. 

TWfESSRS.  PROTHEROE  & MORRIS  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Booms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  day,  at  12  o'clock, 
large  consignments  of  named  and  mixed  Hyacinth*,  Tulips, 
Crocu3,  Narcissus,  and  other  Bulbs  from  Holland.  Lotted  to 
suit  large  and  small  buyers.  Over  twelve  tons  sold  weekly. 
Commissions  executed  and  goods  forwarded  to  all  parts. 
Sixpence  in  stamps  remitted  to  the  Auction  Rooms,  as  above. 
will  ensure  a supply  of  Catalogues  for  12  consecutive  auctions. 

EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  BEAD  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  G.  H.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin. 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 
JAKEMAN  & CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford 

MCE  * HEATLEY 

WINTER  CARDENS,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

IN  ALL  STYLES. 

PORCINCr-HOTJSE. 


What  to  avoid. — Cut  flowers  or  plants  should 
not  be  arranged  in  vases  u-ilh  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  .so  a-s  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  the  beautiful  flowers. 
Figures  of  men  or  women,  barrows,  watering- 
pots,  rakes,  hoes,  rollers,  and  other  implements, 
iron  railings,  wires,  or  iron  supports  of  any  kind, 
also  labels,  especially  those  made  of  zinc  ( which 
should  be  removed  when  the  photograph  is  being 
taken),  and  all  like  objects  should  be  omitted 
from  these  photographs.  The  intention  is  to 
show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject  taken,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  well  when  the  photographer  is 
confused  by  other  considerations.  Dwarf  flowers 
are  ineffective  when  taken  directly  from  above. 
The  camera  shoidd  be  brought  low  down  for  such. 
All  photographs  should  be  mounted  singly,  and 
not  several  on  a card.  They  should  not  be 
mounted  on  cards  with  black  backs,  and  the 
photographs  should  not  be  less  in  size  than  5 inches 
by  j inches.  In  many  of  the  photographs  sent  in 
for  our  last  competition  the  subjects  were  much 
overcrowded.  The  following  are  the  rules  to  be 
observed  by  all  competitors : — 


, Cash  Prices,  Carriage  paid. 

. „ 20  by  9 f9  5 0 

A 30  by  12 16  16  0 

f . II:  V V.  40  by  15  26  0 0 

m iil’Bahr  60  by  12 30  15  0 

- I 100  by  15  58  0 0 

Specification.— SEE  CATALOGUE. 
Propagators  from  24s.  Handlights,  Propasatiog  Glasses,  kc 
GARDEN  LIGHTS— 6ft,  by  4ft.  Garden  Lights,  4s.  6d. 

AMATEURS'  GREENHOUSES  from  f3. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 
SAT  BEST  WORK  ONLY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
The  North  London  Horticultural  Works, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LON  DON^N. 

n a a Fit XX  on  Rail  in  London, 

as  at  II  Kl  packages  included. 

B\  \ ^ 15  oz  . 100  ft.  31oz.,  100 

GK  nilll  4cbl  ••  Ss-feL  ..  11s.  6d. 

^kllW  3rds  ..  9s.  6d.  ..  12s.  6d. 

The  following  is  a List  of  she*  always  in 

10  by  S,  12  by  9,  12  by  10. 14  by  10, 16  by  12, 18  by  12.  20  by  12 
by  11, 14  by  U 1?  by  13;  20  by  IS,  24  by  18,  23  by  16,  24  by  16 

Glass  cM  to  any  size  at  a slight  advance  on  the  above  prices. 
Glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own  warehouse  by  experienced 
en,  therefore  Quality  of  glass  and  packing  is  guaranteed. 

11  glass  is  put  on  rail  free  of  charge,  ana  guararKetd  to  be  in 
und  condition.  Paint.  4d.  per  I'D. ; Putjy  1 — - per  lb. 

Please  write  for  prices  for  large  quantities,  when  special 
lotation  will  be  sent  by  return  post,  mentioning  this  paper. 

J.  B.  ROBINSON, 


First. — The  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in  the  posses- 
sion of  either  the  sender  or  others  ; but  the  source  whence 
they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent  the  copy-  i 
tight  of  which  is  open  to  question.  _ There  is  no  limit  as  to 
number,  and  no  fee  to  pay.  The  Editoristohavethe  right  I 
of  engraving  and  publishing  a ny  of  the  chosen  photographs, 
the  photographs  inay  be  nrinted  on  any  good  paper  that 
shows  the  subjects  clearly  Tbut  those  on  albumenized  paper 
are  preferred  for  engra  ring. 

Second. — The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  ami  description  of  the  object  shown,  should 
plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  qf  each  photograph. 
This  is  very  important. 

Third. — All  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
other  than  Cottage  gardens  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
o/ Gardening  Illustrated,  $7,  Southampton-strcet,  Covsnt- 


31,  Moor-lane,  Crlpplegate,  London.  E.C. 

PROTECTTOUR  PLANTS  FROM  FROST. 

A RCHANGEL  MATS  ’ ARCHANGEL 

-Cl  MATS ! ! -The  Russian  Mat  Importers  Co.  are  now 
selling  for  cash  with  order  New  Season's  Archangel  Cargo 
Mats  a:  100s.  per  104.  or  10s.  6d.  per  bundle  of  10.  New  St. 
Petersburg  Cargo  Macs  at  50s.  per  100.  or  os.  6d.  per  bundle 

°f  40.  GREAT  TOWER  STREET.  LONDON.  E.C. 


GREENHOUSE  S . 

Intending  purchasers  should  send  for  our  new  Illustrated 
Price  List  of  Greenhouses,  ic.,  complete  from  4Ss.,  post  free, 
2 stamps. -S.  HARTLEY  s CO.,  Horticultural  Builders, 
Valley -street,  WindhUl,  Shipley,  Y orkshire. 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 
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Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  "The  English.  Flower  Garden."  NOVEMBER  2G,  1892. 
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ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM  FORMOSUM  GIGANTEUM. 
I am  in  receipt  of  a very  pleasant  letter  from 
“Mrs.  Amy  Barton,”  and  she  claims  to  have 
started  in  Orchid  growing  through  reading  my 
notes  in  Gardening.  Well,  I hope  lam  doing 
good  by  enlisting  so  many  in  the  pursuit.  She 
now  wants  to  know  something  about  the  above- 
named  plant  ? She  also  says  she  received  three 
newly  imported  plants  from  Mr.  Sander  last 
autumn  ; they  have  all  grown  and  done  well, 
and  have  flowered  this  summer,  one  plant  bear- 
ing only  one  flower,  and  another  made  four 
growths,  and  two  of  these  shoots  bore  four 
flowers  each.  And  she  wants  also  to  know  if 
there  is  any  difference  between  the  large- 
flowered  plant,  the  bloom  of  which  she  encloses, 
also  one  of  the  smaller  kind  ? Now  I cannot 
form  an  opinion,  because  but  one  flower  reached 
me,  and  I cannot  tell  if  this  was  the  large  or 
the  small  one,  hut  it  was  a nice  blossom — not 
extra  large,  but  large  enough  for  purposes  of 
personal  decoration.  She  wishes  to  know  how 
she  should  treat  the  plant  ? The  one  that  made 
the  most  growth  has  two  shoots  upon  it  which 
are  not  ripened,  but  the  plant  that  bore  the 
solitary  flower  is  doimaut.  Now  we  are  told 
by  those  who  have  collected  this  Dendrobe 
that  the  finest  forms  come  from  the 
Andaman  Islands,  and  they  grow  upon 
the  trees  that  inhabit  the  sea-coast,  and 
upon  occasions  the  sea-water  washes  over  them, 
and  we  are  also  told  that  it  rains  there  more  or 
less  for  eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve,  so  that 
there  is  but  little  rest  for  the  epiphytal  plants, 
or  indeed  any  others  ; and  in  other  places  where 
the  plants  grow  more  inland  in  Burinah  they 
do  not  affect  the  shade,  but  are  rather  found  in 
sunny  spots ; the  bulbs  are  often  shrivelled  by  the 
dry  season,  and  I have  observed  the  best  results 
from  plants  which  are  kept  perpetually  growing 
on  in  a hot,  moist  state,  so  I would  advise 
“ A.  B.”  to  keep  this  Orchid  in  a good  brisk  heat 
and  fairly  moist,  for  this  really  appears  to  be  a 
sea-coast  plant.  It  would  be  a rather  difficult 
plant  to  grow  successfully,  and  it  would  not  be 
one  that  I should  like  to  recommend  a beginner 
to  try  growing.  I was  about  to  say  that  I 
should  rather  advise  those  who  wanted  these 
big  white  flowers  to  grow  D.  infundibulum 
and  D.  Jamesianum ; but  here  again  they 
would  be  quite  as  likely  to  become  mistaken, 
by  not  keeping  them  cool  enough,  for  I 
have  always  found  these  plants  to  do  far 
better  if  kept  quite  cool  and  moist  all  the  year 
round.  The  last  two  plants  I saw  in  vast  quanti- 
ties when  last  I paid  a visit  to  the  Messrs.  Lowe’s 
Nursery  at  Clapton,  and  there,  too,  I saw  a 
striking  example  of  the  value  of  cool  treat- 
ment, and  amateurs,  as  a rule,  have  greater 
facilities  for  growing  cool  plants  than  those 
requiring  great  heat  ; not  that  I want  to  dis- 
courage “A.  B.”  in  the  least,  and  I think  she 
is  to  be  highly  commended  for  her  success. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  AN  ORCHID 
HOUSE. 

In  a letter  from  “Orchis”  just  received,  she 
speaks  of  troubling  me  with  her  long  letter,  but 
I am  never  troubled  nor  alarmed  at  the  length, 
or  the  large  wants  of  my  correspondents,  more 
especially  young  beginners  ; but  I am  annoyed 
when  they  do  a thing  and  then  ask  afterwards 
if  so  and  so  should  be  done  '?  They  had  far  better 
ask  first,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  matter. 
I see  my  friend  “Orchis”  has  started  potting 
upon  the  very  first  chance  because  the  plant  looks 
uncomfortable,  when  it  should  have  remained  at 
rest  at  least  for  three  months  ; yet,  however,  I 
hope  she  will  not  adopt  the  very  senseless  plan 
of  potting  upon  every  fancied  occasion.  In 
this  case  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  let 
the  plant  remain  quiet  for  a time,  coming  into 
a new  house  too.  If  this  practice  is  to  be  con- 
tinued she  may  never  expect  to  have  much 
bloom.  However,  “ Orchis  ” also  asks  what  shall 
be  done  with  a Dendrobium  Wardianum  which  has 
commenced  to  grow  at  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  and 
it  has  also  buds  upon  the  side  of  the  bulbs  ? Now 
if  these  are  bloom  buds,  you  will  be  quite  right 
in  keeping  it  cool  and  dry,  and,  at  any  rate,  it 
will  be  the  best  plan  in  any  case  ; never  mind 
its  looking  miserable,  so  long  as  the  bulbs  are 
not  showing  any  signs  of  suffering  for  want  of 
water,  for  it  is  quite  natural  for  these  to  be 
quite  bare  of  leaves  at  this  season  ; it  shows  that 
the  growths  have  been  finished  up  in  a proper 
manner,  and  thoroughly  ripened,  but  by  being 
as  forward  as  I take  it  to  be,  from  your  descrip- 
tion, I should  think  it  had  made  its  growth  very 
early  in  the  season.  Yes,  I advise  basket  cul- 
ture for  this  plant,  and  then  it  may  be  hung  up 
near  the  glass,  and  its  long  bulbs  or  shoots  can 
be  thrown  out  at  its  pleasure  ; but  do  not  dis- 
turb it  now.  If  you  want  to  suspend  it 
either  set  the  pot  into  a wire  basket,  or  put  a 
piece  of  wire  round  the  pot’  and  form  an  arch 
over  it  so  that  it  may  be  hung  up.  The  proper 
time  to  repot  or  rebasket  this  Orchid  is  after  the 
flowers  are  past  ; but  if  you  have  no  flowers  on 
try  and  keep  it  from  starting  until  the  beginning 
of  March  next.  Your  Coelogyne  cristata,  if  it 
flowers  in  the  temperature  named,  would  not  be 
showing  blossoms  yet  ; it  should  be  kept  on  the 
dry  side  if  the  growth  is  made  up,  and  the  same 
with  your  Lycaste  Skinneri ; it  may  be  kept  cool 
and  dry  for  a month  or  two  yet.  It  will  prob- 
ably lose  its  leaves.  The  Lselia  aneeps,  with 
a spike  of  flower,  should  be  kept  warm  and 
h we  water  in  moderation.  Cattleya  Mossioe  in  its 
sheath  should  be  kept  quiet,  or  you  will  be  liable 
to  start  it  into  growth,  and  the  sheath  is  all 
that  you  will  have  in  the  year  of  grace 
1893  to  enliven  your  house.  The  plants 
must  not  be  dried  to  such  an  extent  to 
make  them  suffer.  Your  Miltonia  and  Maxil- 
laria  should  be  resting ; the  Lady’s  Slipper 
Orchid  should  never  rest,  but  it  should  be  kept 
slightly  quieter  through  the  winter  months.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  when  you  get 
some  other  kinds  ; but  do  not  pot  any  in  the 
winter  months  unless  they  are  in  a very  wretched 
condition.  Matt.  Bramble. 


2272.  — “ Malmaison  ” Carnations.  — 

These  Carnations  do  not  succeed  well  out-of- 


doors.  I have  seen  the  plants  go  off  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  when  planted  out-of-doors.  They  are 
admirable  greenhouse  plants,  or  they  would  do 
well  in  a house  with  but  little  heat.  If  they 
are  placed  in  a vinery  they  will  do  very  well 
under  the  Vines  when  the  latter  are  at  rest 
and  bare  of  leaves,  but  when  the  Vines 
have  made  some  growth  and  the  roof  is 
shaded  by  the  leaves,  the  Carnations  will 
spindle  up  and  do  little  good.  They  are 
all  the  better  for  a little  heat  in  the  spring. 
The  small  side  growths  may  be  taken  off  in  the 
spring  and  be  propagated  as  “pipings,”  or 
rather  slips  in  bottom-heat.  These  make  fine 
plants  for  flowering  the  following  season,  much 
better  than  those  propagated  by  layers  when 
the  plants  are  in  flower.  The  large  plants  are 
flowered  in  7-inch  and  8-inch  pots  ; the  small 
one  in  6-inch.  The  best  potting  soil  is  three 
parts  loam,  one  leaf-mould  or  light  fibre  m 
peat,  as  much  decayed  manure,  and  some  coarse 
sand  added  to  it. — J.  D.  E. 

2141.— Brown-scale.— I thank  “G.  S.  S.” 
for  his  interesting  reply  to  my  enquiry.  Can  he 
also  tell  me  how  long  the  creatures  live  ? Are 
the  young  six-legged  creatures  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  ? How  long  do  they  run  about  ? 
How  long  is  the  time  of  incubation  ? As  a 
practical  matter,  which  is  the  best  time  of  year, 
and  which  is  the  best  stage  to  endeavour  to 
destroy  and  eradicate  them  from  a greenhouse  ? 
My  Lapagerias,  Oleanders,  and  Camellias  are 
suffering  severely  from  them,  and  sponging  and 
syringing  with  Lemon  Oil  does  not  exterminate 
them.  I spent  many  hours  in  cleaning  my 
Camellias  leaf  by  leaf  with  sponge  and  warm 
solution,  and  in  eight  days  they  were  very 
badly  infested  again. — Edwin  Dodds. 

2329.— Lobelia  cardinalis.— The  roots  of 
this  Lobelia  should  be  lifted  and  planted  thickly 
in  boxes,  and  placed  in  a cool-house  till  February 
or  March,  then  divided,  and  each  offset  potted 
singly,  and  brought  on  in  the  greenhouse  till 
well  established,  and  then  moved  to  cold  frame 
to  harden  off  ready  for  planting  out  early  in 
May.  The  same  soil  that  is  used  for  other  soft- 
wooded  plants  (a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf- 
mould)  will  do  for  this  plant  well.  When  planted 
out  they  require  a good  deal  of  moisture.  I 
have  grown  them  in  a tank  with  aquatics.- — 
E.  H. 

This  fine  plant  is  not  grown  quite  so 

much  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  tall  spikes  of 
bright-scarlet  flowers  are  very  beautiful.  I 
grow  a quantity  of  it  every  year.  It  is  treated 
much  as  a bedding  plant.  I dig  the  plants  up 
when  the  frost  sets  in  and  plant  them  close  to- 
gether in  boxes.  These  are  placed  in  a late 
Peach-house  with  other  bedding  plants.  There 
is  enough  heat  to  keep  out  frost.  They  make 
some  growth  during  winter,  and  in  spring  I 
divide  the  plants  into  single  crowns,  or  per- 
haps two  or  three  crowns  are  allowed  on  one 
plant.  They  are  planted  out  again  in  boxes, 
and  are  ready  to  go  out  with  the  bedding  plants 
in  May. — J.  D.  E. 

2300.— A gardener’s  hands.— Try  sanitary  car- 
bolio  soap,  sold  in  bars  at  many  shops,  well  rubbed  in  with 
a piece  of  old  flannel  in  warm  water.  A good  rubber  nail- 
brush is  also  very  cleansing,  without  injuring  the  skin  as 
ordinary  nail  brushes  do.— L.  J.  L. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

The  late  foggy  weather  has  been  bad  lor  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  other  plants  in  bloom.  The  only  remedy  most 
of  us  have  is  to  keep  up  gentle  fires  to  maintain  circulation 
with  just  a little  air  on  night  and  day.  Chrysanthemum 
growers  who  desire  large  flowers  will  now  be  taking  out- 
tings.  I have  got  my  first  batch  in,  and  shall  take  others 
as  suitable  cuttings  can  be  obtained.  It  is  a great  advan- 
tage to  have  plenty  of  cuttings  to  select  from,  a9  small, 
weak  shoots  cannot  make  such  good  plants  as  if  the  cut- 
tings are  stronger.  It  is  specially  important  at  this  season 
to  avoid  overcrowding  anything,  as  the  foliage  of  plants  in 
a crowded  state  soon  goes  wrong,  and  any  plant  which  has 
lost  its  bottom  leaves  is  robbed  of  its  decorative  value. 
Flowers  for  cutting  are  now  in  great  demand.  Amon»  the 
necessary  plants  for  this  purpose  are  Double  White  Primu- 
las, Carnations  of  various  colours,  and  Cyclamens.  Arum 
l.ilies  will  soon  be  ooming  in  in  quantity  now.  White  and 
Yellow  Marguerites,  Bouvardias,  Heliotropes,  Double  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  will 
also  soon  lie  ready.  These,  with  a good  stock  of  white  and 
coloured  Chrysanthemums,  will  be  within  the  means  of  all 
who  have  suflicent  glass  for  the  purpose.  Tea  Roses,  with 
a good  stock  of  such  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetualsas  La  France 
and  General  Jacqueminot,  will  soon  yield  now  to  the  genial 
influence  of  warmth  if  they  were  in  a suitable  condition 
for  forcing  ; but  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  force  recently 
potted-up  plants.  They  must  be  well  established  in  pots 
for  forcing.  Early -flowering  Rhododendrons  are  among 
the  easiest  things  to  i'et  into  bloom  for  the  conservatory, 
and  as  the  roofs  of  these  plants  always  remain  close  at 
home,  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  to  have  them  estab- 
lished in  pots  as  in  the  case  of  other  plants  usually  forced. 

I have  often  lifted  plants  from  beds  in  the  open  air,  potted 
them  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  roots  as  possible, 
and  brought  them  on  gently  in  an  intermediate  house 
with  the  best  possible  results.  When  the  plants  have 
flowered  they  can  be  hardened  off  and  returned  to  the 
beds  again,  and  the  following  season  other  plants  set  with 
buds  can  be  substituted.  Insects  must  be  constantly 
watched  for,  as  they  are  sure  to  be  present  more  or  less. 
Green-fly  can  often  be  kept  down  if  noted  early,  and  the 
plants  removed  to  another  house  for  fumigation.  I never 
like  to  fumigate  a house  filled  with  flowering  plants  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  as  it  generally  can  be  if  a close  watch  is 
kept  upon  the  plants  likely  to  lie  attacked.  Tobacco- 
powder  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  early  9tages  of 
insect  life,  and  liquid  washes  are  very  useful.  Keep  all  plants 
free  from  dead  foliage,  and  all  faded  blossoms  should  be 
removed  out  of  sight.  Watering  now  will  require  care  and 
judgment,  and  should  be  done  early  in  the  day'. 

Stove. 

There  are  many  plants  in  the  stove  that  flower  naturally 
at  this  season  if  the  temperature  is  kept  at  an  average  of 
65  degs.  A few  degs.  lower  on  cold  nights  will  be  better 
than  making  the  pipes  too  hot  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  too  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  in  mild  weather  let 
both  the  night  and  day  temperatures  run  up  a little  higher. 
Among  the  plants  which  may  be  had  in  bloom  now'  without 
much  skill  or  expense  are  Begonias  of  the  fibrous-rooted 
section  in  considerable  variety,  Epiphyllums,  Gardenias, 
Ju9ticias,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  late  Bouvardias,  I’oin- 
settias,  Euphorbias,  Eucharis  Lilies,  Pentas  carnea  and 
P.  rosea,  Plumbago  rosei,  Centradenia  rosea,  &c.  Orchids 
also  of  the  commonly  grown  Dendrobiums,  Cypripediums, 
Lidias,  Cattleyas,  Calanthes,  and  these,  with  such  foliage 
plants  as  Dracienas,  Crotons,  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Marantas, 
Palms,  and  Asparagus  plumosus  and  its  varieties,  will  pro- 
duce a very  effective  whole,  and  on  party  nights  table 
plants  and  foliage  for  decorations  on  the  cloth  may'  be 
obtained  from  this  source.  Give  no  quarter  to  insects. 
Mealy  -bug  will  need  constant  attention  if  it  i9  to  be  cleared 
out  during  the  short  days  ; when  the  higher  temperature 
is  here  in  spring  these  insects  will  breed  very  fast,  and  give 
endless  trouble  if  not  got  under  now.  Liquid-manure 
may  be  given  in  a weak  state  to  Poinsettias  and  other 
plants  coming  into  a forward  state  for  blooming.  Eucharis 
Lilies  will  flower  better  if  well  supported. 

Pern-house. 

Ferns  for  cutting  are  always  in  demand  ; perhaps  tho 
varieties  most  generally  called  for  are  the  Maiden-hairs, 
and  of  these  cuneatum  and  its  variety  elegans  are  always 
in  demand  ; but  to  secure  fronds  that  will  last  well  in  a 
cut  state  the  plants  must  not  at  any  time  be  too  heavily 
shaded,  nor  yet  be  grown  too  far  from  the  glass,  and  the 
atmosphere  should  not  be  too  heavily  saturated  with 
moisture.  Other  useful  Ferns  for  cutting  are  the  Pterises, 
especially  P.  tremula  and  cretica,  both  of  which  last  well. 
Hard  fronds  of  Cyrtomium  falcatum  last  a long  time,  but 
lack  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Maiden  hairs.  Phlebo- 
dium  aureum  is  a very  useful  Fern  for  cutting  to  fill  large 
vases,  and  several  of  the  Aspleniums,  including  A.  bulbi- 
ferum,  are  useful  for  cutting  purposes  occasionally,  though 
one  cannot  cut  and  come  again  in  the  same  way  as  can  be 
done  with  Maiden  hairs.  Well-furnished  baskets  of  Ferns 
will  be  found  very  useful  now,  and  may  be  taken  to  sus- 
pend in  the  hall  or  corridors,  or  even  in  the  drawing-room 
for  a few  days  at  a time  without  injury. 

Forcing-house. 

This  department  can  be  worked  according  to  the 
demand  which  is  likely  to  arise  for  flowers  for  the  conser- 
vatory or  for  cutting.  Many  things  may  be  started  now  to 
supplement  the  late-blooming  Chrysanthemums.  Deutzias 
which  are  established  in  pots,  Spiraias,  Hyacinths,  and 
other  bulbs  will  move  at  once  if  taken  to  a temperature  of 
65  degs.,  and  the  atmospheric  conditions  made  suitable. 

Window  Gardening. 

The  decoration  of  the  forecourt  may  with  advantage  be 
included  in  window  gardening.  Trees  in  tubs  or  large 
pots  set  about  the  front  of  the  house  always  add  to  its 
dignity,  and  enhances  the  general  effect  of  any  attempt  of 
decorating  the  outside  of  the  windows.  Some  of  the  best 
shrubs  and  trees  for  pots  or  tubs  are  Cypresses,  including 
the  Retinosporas  or  Japauese  Cypress.  Hollies,  both 
green  and  variegated,  are  always  bright  and  effective,  and 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  re/erred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a/ortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


large  plants  may  be  obtained  laden  with  berries  Among 
the  larger  forms  of  Conifers,  Picea  Nordmanniana  is  one  of 
the  best.  For  town  gardens  Hollies,  Boxes,  Rhododen- 
drons, and  Tree  Ivies  will  last  in  health  a considerable 
time.  Where  smaller  plants  are  more  suitable  there  are 
the  Green  and  Golden  Euonymuses  and  Aucubas  in 
variety.  Indoors,  plant-growing  will  bechiefly  devoted  to 
keeping  plants  in  health  and  cleanliness,  combined  with 
careful  watering— the  principal  things  to  have  constantly 
in  mind.  Arum  Lilies  keep  in  the  warmest  room  and  in  the 
lightest  position  ; water  twice  a week.  Heaths  and  other 
hard-wooded  plants  keep  cool,  away  from  gas  and  fire- 
heat  at  present.  Bulbs  just  introduced  from  plunging- 
bed  should  be  gradually  inured  to  the  light. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Any  bulbs  still  out  of  the  ground  should  be  planted 
without  delay.  Surplus  Crocuses,  Aconites,  Snowdrops, 
and  Daffodils  may  be  planted  thickly  in  retired  corners  of 
the  lawn,  and  they  do  well  in  scattered  groups  under  trees. 
This  is,  I think,  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  using 
bulbs.  The  Winter  Aconite,  when  used  in  quantity,  has  a 
very  effective  appearance  early  in  the  year.  Should  be 
planted  thickly  with  a dibble,  and  mulched  with  old  leaf- 
mould.  The  Aconite  grows  well  under  trees.  Where  the 
Rhododendron  thrives  Lilies  will  find  an  appropriate  home 
in  the  beds,  the  soil  and  shelter  just  suiting  the  Lilies. 
There  would  be  fewer  losses  of  bulbs  if  they  could  be 
planted  in  this  way  with  the  Rhododendrons  and  other 
American  shrubs.  In  buying  large  trees  and  shrubs  for 
producing  an  immediate  effect  see  that  they  have  been 
regularly  transplanted,  otherwise  it  will  be  money  thrown 
away.  Large  things  will  transplant  as  9afely  as  small  ones 
if  they  have  been  frequently  transplanted.  This  applies 
with  greater  force  to  evergreens  than  to  those  of  decidu- 
ous character,  though  even  the  latter  will  move  with 
more  certainty  of  success  when  recently  transplanted. 
Now  that  the  leaves  are  nearly  all  down,  a general  clear 
up  should  take  place.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to 
rake  the  leaves  from  among  the  shrubs  ; if  left  they  will 
soon  disappear,  and  they  form  a nourishing  mulch  over 
the  root9  of  the  shrubs.  Ornamental  shrubs  may  be  pro- 
pagated now  by  layering,  and  cuttings  of  flowering  shrubs 
may  be  taken  and  planted  firmly  in  good  soil. 

Fruit  GardeD. 

Old  Strawberry-beds  not  yet  mulched  with  manure 
should  have  a heavy  dressing  on  the  surface  between  the 
rows  at  once.  Cow-manure  is  best  for  light  soil,  and 
stable  on  heavy  land.  Do  not  dig  among  the  plants.  Take 
cuttings  of  bu9h  fruits.  Crown  Bob  and  Whitesmith  are 
still  a good  deal  run  upon  for  gatherirg  green,  and  they 
are  among  the  best  when  ripe.  Industry  an  i London  are 
also  profitable  kinds  to  grow.  Small-berried  sorts  are  not 
in  much  demand  now.  The  land  for  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  should  be  well  broken  up  and  manured  before 
planting.  Allow  plenty  of  space  for  Gooseberries,  not  less 
than  5 feet  between  the  rows.  Fruit-trees  of  all  kinds 
will  go  in  well  now.  In  orchard  planting  on  Grass  make 
large  holes,  but  do  not  bury  the  trees  too  deep.  Deep 
planting  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  trees.  If  there  is 
any  surplus  water  in  the  land,  and  this  season  will  test  the 
land  if  it  is  wet,  drains  no  le9s  than  3 feet  deep  and  IS  feet 
apart  should  bo  run  through  the  land.  Get  on  with  the 
pruning  as  fast  as  passible.  It  is  always  advisable  to  get 
as  much  of  this  work  done  before  Christmas  as  possible. 
Very  few  overprune  now — the  tendency  is  rather  in  the 
opposite  direction — and  the  non-pruners  are,  I take  it,  about 
as  far  astray  as  the  hard  pruners  of  the  past.  I suppose  it 
is  impossible  to  cure  an  evil  without  ccmmitting some  error 
in  another  direction. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  land  at  the  present  moment  is  very  wet,  and  not 
much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  planting.  Protecting 
materials  must  be  held  in  readiness  for  Celery.  The  be9t 
protectors  are  11-ineh  boards,  nailed  together  to  form  a 
cap  to  place  over  the  row9.  This  will  be  ample  protection 
for  any  ordinary’ frost ; but  if  the  cold  is  severe  and  con- 
tinues for  a long  time  dry  litter  should  be  laid  on  each 
side  to  keep  out  frost.  Globe  Artichokes  are  not  hardy  in 
a cold  season,  and  it  is  better  to  make  all  comfortable  and 
safe  at  once.  If  Jerusalem  Artichokes  remain  in  the 
ground  all  winter  to  be  lifted  as  required,  some  long 
littery  manure  should  be  spread  over  the  land  to  keep  out 
frost  so  that  they  may  easily  be  taken  up  when  wanted. 
Get  the  manure-heaps  turned  over,  and  put  in  condition 
to  go  on  the  land  when  frost  sets  in.  There  is  need  for 
hurry  in  manuring  light  land,  but  heavy  land  may  be 
manured  any  time  during  winter.  In  wet  times  light 
land  gets  a good  deal  of  the  fertilising  matter  washed  out 
of  it,  and  it  is  a question  if  the  net  loss  is  much  greater 
whether  the  manure  is  put  on  now  or  just  before  crop- 
ping. It  is  certain,  of  course,  that  a good  deal  of  the  fer- 
tility is  washed  out  of  the  land  under  any  circumstances; 
but  "land  in  a good  state  of  cultivation  is  not  dependeut 
upon  one  dressing  of  manure.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Now  that  the  leaves  are  all  off  the  trees  a general  clear- 
ance of  these  and  all  other  rubbish  should  be  made,  and 
the  mixed  and  herbaceous  borders  be  lightly  pointed  over 
with  the  fork  ; at  the  same  time  clean  walks  and  trim  the 
edges  for  the  last  time  this  winter.  Beds  in  which  bulbs 
are  planted,  or  that  are  at  all  thickly  filled  with  spring- 
flowering plants  of  any  kind,  must  of  course,  not  be  dis- 
turbed. A surfacing  of  fresh  Cocoa-nut-fibre  gives  a very 
neat  finish  to  beds  of  bulbs.  Deciduous  trees  may  be 
pruned  now.  I cannot  imagine  anyone  admiring  the 
cropped  or  pollarded  Lime9,  Planes,  and  others  so  often 
seen  in  suburban  gardens,  but  where  space  is  limited, 
especially  where  such  trees  are  planted  near  the  house, 
something  of  the  kind  mu9t  be  done,  or  the  windows 
become  darkened  and  the  whole  place  rendered  gloomy, 
damp,  and  unhealthy.  The  fault  is  in  planting  trees  of 
large  and  rapid  growth  at  all,  but  time  is  too  often  an 
object,  where  a screen  is  desired,  and  then  the  various 
interests  clash.  Let  those  who  care  nothing  fot  gardening 
fiant  the  Lime,  Italian,  Balsam,  and  other  Poplars,  etc., 
nit  they  are  nasty  hungry  subjects  from  the  gardener  s 
point  of  view,  and  nothing  else  will  thrive  within 
reach  of  their  roots,  or  in  their  shade.  The  Lime  I 
consider  one  of  the  worst  of  the  trees  for  a town 


garden,  for  though  it  grows  well  the  foliage  falls 
early,  and  is  often,  if  not  generally,  swarming  with  insects 
during  the  summer.  The  Plane  is  a far  more  desirable,  as 
well  a9  a handsome,  tree ; but  in  London  and  the  more 
southern  towns,  at  any  rate,  much  more  might  be  done 
with  the  Mulberry,  AilanthUB,  Paulownia,  Arbutus,  and 
some  others  of  slower  growth  and  much  more  ornamental 
appearance.  Populu9  Bolleana  is  a very  beautiful  kind, 
with  silvery  foliage  and  a nice  pyramidal  habit,  much 
superior  in  several  points  to  the  more  common  kinds.  A 
few  evergreens  are  always  desirable,  affording  a compara- 
tively cheering  effect  in  winter.  Unfortunately,  few  of  the 
Conifers  do  much  good  in  a smoky  atmosphere.  The 
Austrian  Pine  and  Cupressus  LawsoDiana  are  two  of  the 
best  growers  in  a smoky  atmosphere,  but  the  former  is 
hardly  suitable  for  a small  town  garden  ; and,  after  all, 
sickly  or  half-dead  plants  of  this  description  are  the  re- 
verse of  ornamental.  The  Euonymus,  Aucuba,  Sweet 
Bay,  Rhododendron,  with  a lew  others,  are  far  more  suit- 
able, and  with  a little  care  do  well  almost  anywhere.  I 
have  recently  been  quite  struck  with  the  remarkably 
glossy  and  beautiful  appearance  of  the  Euonymus  (both 
green  and  variegated),  and  of  the  equally  charming  Escal- 
lonia  macrantba  in  Swansea  and  other  large  towns  on  the 
South  Wales'  coast.  The  atmosphere  is  decidedly  smoky, 
but  nothing  could  be  more  effective.  Window-boxes 
should  now  be  furnished  with  small,  neat  examples  of  the 
above  and  others,  with  a few  Golden  Feather,  Pyrethrum, 
Saxifrages,  Sempervivums,  or  tufts  of  Thrift  as  an  edging, 
and  perhaps  some  trails  of  a small-leaved  Ivy’  hanging  over 
the  front.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  OOMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  Xocember 
26 th  to  December  3rd. 

Moved  a lot  of  Arum  Lilies  to  a forcing-house  to  hasten 
the  blooming.  I want  the  flowers  for  Christmas.  Potted  up 
more  Christmas  Roses  for  a like  purpose  ; the  buds  are  all 
prominent,  so  a very  little  warmth  w ill  open  the  flowers. 
Early-potted  Freesia9  will  receive  a little  more  warmth  to 
bring  them  on.  These  grow  well  in  a temperature  of 
50  degs.  to  55  degs.  A few  more  bulbs  have  been  potted 
to  come  on  in  succession.  Freesia9  are  better  without 
covering.  Ialwayspot  and  bring  them  on  first  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature,  and  move  to  a warmer  house  if 
the  flowers  are  required  early  ; but  too  much  forcing 
draws  them  up  weakly.  Potted  more  Tuberoses  and  Lily 
of  the  Valley  ; the  latter  are  plunged  in  a hot-bed  and 
covered  with  Moss.  The  crow  ns  start  best  in  the  dark. 
Cleaned  Vines  in  the  early -house.  The  pruninghasbeendone 
some  time,  a3  I always  prune  Vines  as  soon  as  the  foliage 
is  ripe.  As  soon  as  the  rods  have  been  cleaned  and  dressed 
the  old  cane  i will  be  tied  in  position;  but  the  younger 
rods  will  be  bent  back  to  induce  thebuds  to  break  regularly. 
The  dressing  consists  of  a strong  solution  of  Gishurst 
Compound,  with  a good  handful  of  sulphur  added.  This  mix- 
ture is  brushed  well  into  all  the  crevices,  especially  round 
the  spurs.  The  paint  will  be  washed  with  soft-soap  and 
water,  using  it  warm,  and  when  all  this  work  is  well  done 
the  dry  surface  of  the  border  will  be  removed,  and  a top- 
dressing of  turfy  loam,  mixed  with  a little  old  manure, 
placed  on  about  2 inches  or  4 inches  thick.  In  addition 
artificial  manures  will  be  used  during  the  growing  season, 
but  more  especially  alter  the  berries  are  set.  I grow  a few 
pot-Vines  in  a lowspan-roofed  house  for  the  earliest  Grapes, 
and  these  have  just  been  placed  in  position,  and  the  canes 
bent  back.  They  stand  on  a bed  of  fermenting  materials, 
but  are  not  plunged.  The  roois  will  work  into  the  warm 
leaves  and  manure,  and  when  the  Grapes  are  set  a bank  of 
old  turf  and  manure  will  surround  the  pots  into  which  the 
roots  will  find  their  way  when  more  nourishment  is  re- 
quired. Grapes  finish  better  under  this  treatment  than 
when  deluged  with  liquid  stimulants.  Of  course,  weak 
stimulants,  chiefly  a mixture  of  guano  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
will  be  applied  when  required.  Manured  and  trenched  a 
piece  of  land  for  planting  with  Strawberries  next  July. 
The  land  will  be  planted  with  early  Potatoes  in  March,  and 
when  the  Potatoes  come  off  a top-dressing  i9  given,  and 
the  land  forked  over,  and  the  Strawberries  planted.  Took 
advantage  of  all  favourable  weather  for  getting  on  with 
pruning  and  training  wall  and  other  trees.  I line  to  get 
as  much  of  this  work  done  before  Christmas  as  possible. 
Peaches  and  Apricots  will  be  left  to  the  last,  and  it  will 
probably  be  February  before  the  Peaches  are  done  : but 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  get  all  other  pruning  finished  as 
90on  as  the  state  of  the  neither  will  permit.  Cauliflowers 
turning  in  have  been  lifted  and  a part  planted  in  a deep 
pit,  and  the  remainder  after  the  removal  of  a few  of  the 
bottom  leaves  have  been  laid  thickly  in  a warm,  dry  bor- 
der where  mats  and  dry  Fern  can  be  laid  over  them  when 
required  to  protect  from  frost.  Took  up  a piece  of  turf 
on  lawn  where  some  flower  beds  were  turfed  over  a fen- 
years  ago,  and  the  ground  had  settled.  The  ground  level 
will  be  "made  right",  and  the  turf  laid  down  again.  Re- 
arranged several  groups  of  shrubs  where  several  strong- 
growing  things  are  encroaching  upon  their  neighbours. 
Some  of  these  have  been  cut  back,  and  one  or  two  taken 
out  to  give  more  room  to  a valuable  specimen  Holly,  a nice 
growing  specimen  of  the  glaucous  variety  of  the  Atlantic 
Cedar.  Pruned  a mass  of  the  Round-leaved  Laurel9  planted 
to  form  undergrowth  beneath  some  large  trees.  When 
kept  low  they  have  a very  good  effect. 


2316.— Flue  for  a small  greenhouse. 

— “ R.  T.  J.”  may  safely  build  a flue  in  the 
manner  so  often  described  by  “ B.  C.  R.”  My 
flue  was  built  according  to  his  directions,  and 
has  answered  perfectly.  I have  now  fixed  a 
saddle  boiler  over  the  fire,  and  thus  heat  another 
house,  theoriginalflueansweringas  well  asbefore. 
Of  course,  I have  had  to  build  a bigger  fire- 
place. I think  the  secret  of  getting  a flue  to 
answer  satisfactorily  is  to  give  it  a gentle  rise 
all  the  way — the  more  rise  the  better — and  to 
have  a rise  of  18  inches  or  even  more  from 
the  fire-bars  to  the  entrance  into  the  flue. — 

C.  N.  P. 
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WALTHAM  TERRACE,  IS  LACK  ROCK, 
NEAR  DUBLIN. 

The  accompanying  engraving  from  a photo- 
graph shows  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  simple 
hardy  plants  as  grouped  in  front  of  a little 
suburban  villa  in  Waltham- terrace,  near  Dub- 
lin. Waltham-terrace  branches  at  right  angles 
from  Merrion-avenue,  which  is  the  broad  and 
stately  mile-long  approach  to  Mount  Merrion, 
the  Irish  domain  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  full 
of  fine  trees,  and  elevated  so  as  to  command  the 
most  splendid  views  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  the 
blue  waters  of  the  bay,  the  Hill  of  Howth, 
Ireland’s  Eye  and  Lambay  (both  islands 
beyond).  There  is  a peep  from  the  wood 
behind  Mount  Merrion  House  where  you  may 
get  a glimpse  of  Dublin  through  an  avenue  of 
(Scotch  Firs.  AgaiD,  in  the  opposite  direction 
are  the  Dublin  mountains,  and  further  afield 


t ie  Sugar-loaf  Mountain  of  Co.  Wicklow 
s ands  out  grey  and  clear  against  the  sky. 
Waltham  terrace  itself  dates  from  1836,  and 
was  evidently  planned  as  a suburban  para- 
dise. It  consists  of  about  thirty  detached 
villa  residences,  most  of  which  stand  well 
elevated,  for  the  ground  rises  as  you  enter 
from  the  Merrion-avenue.  Two  Elm-trees 
pollarded  stand  at  the  entrance,  flanked  by  a 
couple  of  old-fashioned  greenhouses  or  vineries, 
only  partly  glass-roofed,  and  having  architec- 
tural ends  facing  the  road,  so  as  to  look  like 
little  gate  lodges.  As  you  look  up  the  road  the 
terrace  makes  a pretty  picture,  because  each 
house  has  its  own  little  trees  and  flowers  about 
it,  an  1 about  midway  on  the  right  is  the  entrance 
to  Grace  Field,  overshadowed  by  some 
Weeping  Wych  Elms,  that  simulate  the 
elegance  of  the  Birch  as  seen  200  hundred  yards 
away,  their  Ivy- clad  trunks  only  heightening 
the  illusicn.  The  whole  place  is  quite  a study° 


for  at  the  other  end  of  the  terrace  on  the  left  is 
a Birch  and  Chestnut-grove  leading  out  into  the 
fields,  and  there  is  thence  a footpath  leading  to 
the  ancient  village  of  Blackrock  itself,  a place 
with  traditions  many  and  varied.  From  the 
fields  beyond  this  quaint  little  grove  you  get 
peeps  at  other  villas,  and  on  the  sunny  April 
morning  on  which  I saw  it  the  young  Larch 
tassels  were  taking  on  their  earliest  touch  of 
apple-green,  and  a Golden  Willow  lit  up  the 
whole  landscape  and  made  the  grey-blue  sky 
all  the  more  lovely ; brown  Chestnut-buds 
were  bursting  amd  throwing  down  their  var- 
nished red  bracts,  the  jet-black  Ash-buds 
were  swelling  fast,  and  the  exquisite  fragrance 
of  Wallflowers  and  Daphne  and  the  balsamic 
odour  of  the  shining  Poplar-buds  were  borne 
on  the  breeze  fresh  from  the  adjacent  sea. 
Our  illustration  may  really  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  house  and  window  gardening  as  seen  in 


Waltham-terrace.  In  this  particular  instance 
the  main  effect  was  due  to  a luxuriant  growth 
of  Convolvulus  sylvaticus,  or  Great  Hungarian 
Bindweed,  Roses  and  Jasmine,  Rhus  typliina, 
with  a vigorous  growth  of  hardy  Ferns,  Preonies 
and  great- leaved  (Saxifrages,  with  wild  Grasses 
and  Ivy  below.  In  one  corner  is  an  old  red- 
stemmed Fuchsia  taller  than  a man,  with  its 
torn  threads  of  bark  glistening  in  the  sun. 
Beside  it  is  a fine  bush  of  Spiraea  hypericifolia, 
and  there  is  a fresh  and  healthy  Sweet  Bay  near 
the  door.  The  turf  of  the  little  front  enclosure 
is  mostly  formed  of  Ivy,  from  which  grow  Feins 
and  bulbs  of  many  kinds.  Crocuses,  Snow- 
drops, and  Daffodils,  the  last  now  iu  bloom. 
In  the  window-box,  as  I saw  it  the  other  morn- 
ing, were  soft  pale-pink  Hyacinths  and  taller 
yellow  Tulips,  and  the  Stag’s- horn  Sumach  held 
aloft  its  soft,  brown  shoots  in  sombre  contrast 
to  the  flowers.  In  another  of  the  little  front 
gardens  Berberis  Darwini  was  sprinkling  its 


early  gold,  and  the  old  Mczereon  bushes  diffused 
their  fragrance.  In  most  of  the  gardens  Laurus 
nobilis  seems  quite  at  home,  as  also  in  one  or 
two  cases  is  the  larged-leaved 

Akalia  of  Japan  (Fatsia  japonica),  while  the 
slender  interlaced  shoots  on  the  walls  here  and 
there  indicate  just  now  the  summer  greenery 
and  the  autumnal  crimson  and  purple  of  the 
Virginian  Creeper  and  the  Japanese  Ampelopsis. 
On  leaving  Merrion  avenue  the  lower  part 
of  the  terrace  is  divided  from  the  common  road 
by  wire  palings,  but  the  upper  portion  is  fenced 
by  low  stone  W'alls  topped  with  Laurels 
and  other  evergreen  or  flowering  shrubs,  while 
the  sides  facing  the  road  are  in  most  cases  en- 
tirely covered  and  concealed  by  green  Ivy.  Bare 
walls  near  the  streets  or  roads  are  so  common 
not  only  near  Dublin,  but  also  near  most  other 
towns  in  England,  that  it  would  be  well  if  we 
more  generally  followed  the  example  here  shown 
at  Waltham-terrace  of  covering  up  our  outer 
walls  as  well  as  inner  ones  with  fresh  green  Ivy, 
even  if  with  nothing  more.  The  common 

flowering  shrub  here,  as  elsewhere  near  Dublin, 
is  the  Laurustinus,  but  this  sequestered  little 
spot  must  also  be  delicious  in  Lilac  and  Weigela 
time,  and  especially  so  when  the  Laburnum 
sends  down  its  showers  of  golden  rain.  In  other 
ways  this  unique  little  terrace  is  now  favoured, 
for  at  a short  distance  off  is  Blackrock  Park, 
near  Lis-an-Iskea,  a sloping  bank  hanging  over 
the  sea,  whence  good  views  of  Howth  Head  and 
Dublin  Bay  may  be  obtained.  In  the  park  one 
of  the  most  satisfying  features  is  an  islet  in  the 
lagoon  planted  with  cardinal  Willows,  which 
just  now  glow  beautifully  in  the  sun,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a plantation  of  golden  Osiers 
may  also  be  made  there,  so  that  their  bright 
shoots  may  enliven  the  dark  trunks  of  Chestnuts, 
Elms,  and  other  trees.  A breadth  or  two  of 
crimson  Dogwood  might  also  be  introduced  here 
and  there  with  excellent  effect.  B. 


FRUIT. 

2381. — Best  fruit-trees.— You  do  not 
mention  in  your  enquiry  either  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, or  Apricots,  which  are  usually  grown  on 
south  and  east  walls,  so  that  I conclude  you  have 
these  already.  Some  good  Pears  named  in  their 
order  of  ripening  are  the  Jargonelle,  Williams’ 
Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Fondante 
d’Automne,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Pitmastou  Duchess,  and  Bergamotte  d’Esperen. 
Good  Plums  will  be  found  in  Early  Prolific, 
Victoria,  Green  Gage,  and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop. 
Of  Cherrus,  you  may  choose  May  Duke,  Bigar- 
reau,  and  Morello.  For  a clay  soil  the  Crab-stock 
is  the  best  for  Apples,  and  the  trees  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  at  least  10  feet  high  with  a 
corresponding  diameter  of  branches.  If  you  use 
the  Crab-stock  you  need  not  trouble  about  the 
clay  botttom.  For  dessert  choose  Irish  Peach, 
Margil,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange, 
and  Claygate  rearmain.  Some  good  cooking 
Apples  are  Lord  Suffield,  Echlinville  Seedling, 
Warner’s  King,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  and  Dumelow’s  Seed- 
ling. The  Pears  trained  to  the  walls  would  do 
best  on  the  Quince-stock  iu  the  form  of  single 
cordons,  and  lifted  and  replanted  the  third  year 
after  planting. — J.  C.  C. 

The  best  twelve  Pears  are,  I think. 

Marie  Louise,  Doymnne  du  Comice,  Jargonelle, 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne,  Beurr4 
Giffard,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Winter  Nelis, 
Beurre  Diel,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  Beurre 
Ramas,  and  Glen  Morceau.  If  there  is  a sunny 
wall,  Passe  Colman  is  also  a good  free-bearing 
Pear,  though  not  of  the  first  size.  Clapp’s 
Favourite  and  Duchesse  d’Angouleme  are  large 
Pears  of  good  quality.  May  Duke,  Governor 
Wood,  Frogmore,  Bigarreau,  Morello  are  good 
Cherries,  and  the  following  list  will  include  the 
best  Plums  : Green  Gage.  Transparent  Gage, 

The  Czar,  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson’s,  Kirk’s  Blue, 
Magnum  Bonum,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Victoria, 
Prince  Englebert.  Twelve  good  Apples — 
Kitchen  : Echlinville,  Alfriston,  Cellini,  New 
Ilawthornden,  Lord  Suffolk,  Peasgood’s  Non- 
such. Dessert : Orange  Pippin,  Sturmer  Pip- 
pin, Blenheim  Orange,  Irish  Peach,  Ribstone 
Pippin,  Claygate  Pearmain.  If  the  Apples  are 
to  be  grown  as  dwarf  bushes,  have  them  on  the 
broad-leaved  Paradise  stock.  In  this  case  it 
would  hardly  be  necessary  to  line  the  bottom 
of  the  holes  with  slate,  as  the  roots  of  this  stock, 


Cliirb'ng  plants  round  a window  at  23,  Waltham  terrace,  Blackrock,  near  Dublin. 
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if  properly  fed  on  the  surface,  will  not  run  down 
much  ; but  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  adopt 
some  means  with  the  wall  trees  to  keep  the 
roots  out  of  the  clay. — E.  H. 


APPLE  “ D’ARCY  SPICE.” 

It  is  most  surprising  how  few  among  the  great 
number  of  Apples  in  cultivation  can  lay  claim  to 
wide-spread  popularity.  Either  they  are  of 
weakly  constitution,  or  are  too  robust  and  not 
sufficiently  free-bearing,  more  especially  in  a 


and  spicily  flavoured,  and  keeps  very  much 
later,  being  in  season  from  December  to  May. 
Such  a very  serviceable  variety  ought  not  to  be 
confined  to  Essex  and  thereabouts,  but  should 
be  given  a good  trial  wherever  Apples  are  grown 
and  appreciated,  and  I have  no  doubt  it  would 
be  fouud  invaluable  to  both  private  and  market 
growers.  M. 

2355.— Outdoor  Vine  culture.— The 

common  Sweetwater  is  the  best  Grape  for  out- 
door culture  ; and  in  your  district,  where  you 


Apple  “D'Arcy  Spice.” 


young  state,  or  are  liable  to  canker,  or,  as  it 
happens  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  not 
of  sufficient  worth  to  be  retained  in  limited 
collections.  Especially  are  really  good  late 
varieties  scarce.  A few  there  are  that 
will  give  good  returns  for  the  trouble  taken 
with  them,  but  what  is  wanted  are  varieties 
possessing  a good  constitution — that  is  to  say, 
sufficiently  robust  to  succeed  under  a variety  of 
circumstances — and,  in  addition,  sure  bearers, 
the  fruit  being  of  attractive  appearance,  and, 
above  all  things,  good  to  eat  when  ripe.  All 
these  good  qualities  would  appear  to  be  com- 
bined in  the  D’Arcy  Spice,  yet  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  very  old  variety  is  principally 
confined  to  the  south-eastern  counties,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Colchester  being,  so  to  speak, 
its  head-quarters.  Very  early  in  the  present 
century  it  was  known  and  described  in 
McIntosh’s  “ Practical  Gardener  ” as  the  Spice 
Apple.  The  fruit  was  said  to  be  “middle- 
sized,  angular,  yellow  ; flesh  firm  and  sugary, 
in  eating  from  January  to  March.  Tree  middle- 
sized,  great  bearer.”  In  later  years  the  variety 
was  designated  the  D'Arcy  Spice,  and  was  so 
called  owing  to  its  being  much  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tolleshunt  D’Arcy,  near  Colchester. 
Subsequently,  or  about  forty  years  ago,  it  was 
distributed  by  au  Essex  nurseryman  under 
the  name  of  Baddow  Pippin,  and  later  still  it 
was  further  dignified  by  the  name  of  Spring 
Ribston.  The  latter  is  not  inappropriate,  and 
will  very  probably  be  retained  in  some  districts. 
For  instance,  at  the  Bath  bulb  shows  I have 
seen  very  fine  dishes  of  the  D’Arcy  Spice  ex- 
hibited under  the  name  of  Spring  Ribston,  and 
these  much  resembled  and  fully  equalled  in 
size  the  majority  of  the  best  samples  of  the 
Ribston  l’ippin  seen  earlier  in  the  season. 
The  great  value  of  the  variety  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  amenable  to  orchard  as  well  as  garden 
culture,  standards  producing  heavy  crops  of 
excellent  fruit,  and  which  is  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive iu  appearance  to  sell  well.  The  woodcut 
accompanying  these  remarks  faithfully  repre- 
sents a fruit  gathered  from  an  orchard  tree,  and, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  finer  samples  can  be 
had  from  highly-cultivated  garden-trees.  In 
addition  to  the  fruit  bearing  a strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Ribston  Pippin  it  is  also  richly 


get  more  than  the  average  of  sunshine,  you  ought 
to  do  well  with  them,  as  I have  seen  and 
tasted  some  very  fair  examples  of  outdoor 
Grapes  this  year.  To  get  the  earliest  results 
you  ought  to  set  out  the  Vines  at  6 feet  apart, 
and  when  planted,  cut  them  down  to  within 
6 inches  of  the  ground,  and  from  each  Vine  take 
up  two  canes  next  year.  If  they  are  strong 
they  will  bear  a bunch  or  two  of  Grapes  the 
following  year  ; but  I mayrtell  you  that  as  much 
depends  on  the  management  as  on  the  climate. 
— J.  C.  C. 

2360.— Strawberries  round  paths  — 

The  trusses  of  Strawberry -flowers  could  be 
trained  in  the  way  you  suggest,  but  it  would 
be  a lot  of  trouble— first,  to  fix  the  means  of 
support  and  then  to  tie  each  truss  of  flowers  to 
it,  as  you  must  do  this  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
formed,  or  it  would  get  splashed  by  the  rain  and 
scalded  by  the  sun  if  you  allowed  it  to  get  partly 
coloured  before  being  tied  up.  Before  I knew 
better  I once  lost  a lot  of  fruit  of  the  British 
Queen  by  tying  the  trusses  of  fruit  to  short 
sticks  and  suddenly  exposing  them  to  bright 
sun.  I wished  to  hasten  its  ripening,  but  the 
fierce  July  sun  scalded  that  side  of  the  fruit 
that  was  most  advanced. — J.  C.  C. 

2377.— Neglected  Vines.— It  is  very 
evident  that  both  the  roots  and  the  branches  of 
your  Vines  are  in  a very  bad  way,  and  will 
require  both  time  and  skill  to  restore  them  to  a 
fruitful  condition.  In  the  first  place,  you  have 
a regular  medley  of  sorts,  and  unless  you  have  a 
large  house  it  is  clear  that  the  rods  are  very 
much  crowded.  Not  knowing  whether  this  is 
so  or  not,  I can  only  suggest  that  you  reduce 
the  rods  to  one  in  every  3 feet  length  of  house, 
and  that  you  prune  them  at  once.  During  the 
winter  ventilate  the  house  freely  both  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  only  use  sufficient  fire-heat  to 
keep  out  frost.  With  regard  to  the  border,  you 
must  not  turn  it  as  you  suggest  or  you  will 
seriously  injure  the  roots.  Lightly  fork  up  the 
surface  now  and  sprinkle  some  crushed  bones  in 
the  bottom  of  the  shallow  trench  as  you  stir  it 
up,  using  one  quart  of  the  bone-manure  to  every 
square  yard  of  ground.  About  the  end  of 
March  dress  the  border  with  Clay’s  Fertiliser  or 
Thompson’s  manure,  according  to  the  directions 


sent  with  it,  and  repeat  the  application  again 
at  the  beginning  of  June.  At  this  time  give 
the  border  a moderate  watering,  and  then  apply 
a mulch  of  half-rotten  manure  on  the  surface. 
Do  not  attempt  to  force  the  Vines,  but  allow 
them  to  come  on  gradually.  If  at  the  beginning 
of  August  you  think  the  crop  of  fruit  is  worth 
it,  you  may  apply  fire-heat  to  maintain  a day 
temperature  of  70  degs.  until  the  Grapes  are  ripe. 
In  an  average  of  seasons  you  must  not  expect  to 
ripen  such  sorts  as  Gros  Colman,  Gros  Maroc, 
and  Lady  Downe’s  without  fire-heat,  either  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  season. — J.  C.  C. 

2.319  — Best  Grape  for  show.— This  is 
rather  a difficult  question  to  answer,  as  so  much 
depends  upon  the  experience  and  circumstances 
of  the  grower.  The  easiest  Grape  to  grow  is 
undoubtedly  the  Alicante.  Next  comes  the 
Black  Hamburgh.  The  Madresfield  Court  is  a 
noble  Grape  when  well  done.  The  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  if  well  done,  is  looked  upon  as  the 
pinnacle  of  Grape-growing  ; but  it  requires  more 
heat  and  more  experience  to  bring  it  into  first- 
class  condition  than  those  Grapes  first  men- 
tioned. Again,  Gros  Colman  is  shown  a good 
deal  now,  and  it  is  a noble  Grape  when  well 
done,  both  in  bunch  and  berry.  Some  growers 
do  it  well  and  others  fail,  and  there  is  often  a 
difficulty  with  the  foliage,  and  if  the  latter  goes 
wrong  the  colour  is  not  laid  on  right.  Gros 
Maroc  is  a fine-looking  Grape,  and  colours  up 
well.  Then  there  are  the  Sweetwater,  including 
Foster’s  Seedling,  which  is  a good  doer  generally, 
but  does  not  occupy  a high  position  on  the  exhi- 
bition table.  Buckland  Sweetwater  is  a fine 
Grape  both  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  always 
looks  well  in  a collection.  The  best  Grape  tor 
show  may  be  said  to  be  the  variety  that  the 
grower  can  get  into  the  best  condition.  The 
finest  Grapes  are  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gro3 
Colman,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  but  as  there  are  separate  classes  for 
each  at  all  the  great  shows  the  exhibitor  should 
show  within  classes  in  the  culture  of  which  he 
excels. — E.  H. 

The  best  Grape  for  exhibition  or  any- 
thing else  is  Black  Hamburgh,  but  it  does  not 
keep  so  well  as  other  kinds,  nor  would  it  win 
against  well-grown  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  This 
is  the  best  Grape,  but  cannot  be  grown  so  easily. 
For  the  November  exhibitions  well-grown  Gros 
Colmar  or  Alicante  generally  win  ; but  if  the 
Gros  Colmar  is  well  grown  and  coloured,  it  will 
beat  the  Alicante  ; for  this  reason,  that  judges 
know  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  it  to  colour  well. 
I would  advise  any  intending  cultivator  who  has 
not  had  much  experience  in  Grape  culture  to 
plant  Black  Hamburgh  ; as  a rule  it  gives  greater 
satisfaction  than  any  other. — J.  D.  E. 

2341.— Pruning  Peach-trees.— If  the 
trees  are  to  be  forced  at  all,  the  pruning  may 
be  done  at  once  ; but  the  matter  is  not  so  urgent 
in  late  houses.  January  will  be  time  enough  to 
get  the  pruning  completed.  Very  few,  except 
the  best  cultivators,  prune  Peach-trees  suffi- 
ciently, more  wood  being  left  on  them  than 
there  is  room  for.  What  is  required  is  that  the 
bearing  shoots  should  be  regularly  distributed 
all  over  the  tree  about  6 inches  apart.  The  best 
shoots  to  leave  on  the  trees  are  those  of  mode- 
rate growth,  which  are  well  ripened.  Very 
strong  shoots  are  likely  to  be  badly  ripened, 
and  the  buds  of  those  in  weak  growth  will  be 
lacking  in  stamina,  and  the  fruits,  if  they  set, 
will  be  small.  As  a rule,  the  young  wood  of 
Peaches,  under  glass  of  moderate  growth,  will 
ripen  up  to  the  ends,  and  need  not  be  shortened 
much  if  there  is  room  to  lay  it  in  without  crowd- 
ing.— E.  H. 

2366.— Treatment  of  Vines  — In  a clay 
soil  likely  to  be  flooded  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  made  at  least  half  the  Vine- 
border  above  the  natural  ground  level.  This 
would  have  been  much  better  for  the  Vines,  and 
would  have  been  less  expensive.  If  the  roots 
could  be  lifted  out  and  brought  up  higher,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  do  this  now,  as  roots  liable 
to  be  flooded  will  always  be  in  danger  of  injury, 
and  at  any  rate  Grapes  will  not  keep. — E.  H. 

2270. — Moving  Apple  and  Pear-trees. 
— To  secure  a certainty  of  growth  and  the  free- 
fruiting  of  your  Apple  and  Pear  trees  set  about 
it  at  once,  for  it  is  rather  late  in  the  year,  and 
it  ought  to  have  been  done  a month  ago.  Open 
a trench  IS  inches  from  the  stem  of  the  tree  one 
half,  cutting  off  every  root  with  a sharp  knife 
that  projects  beyond  "the  18  inches — i.e.,  do  one 
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half  of  tho  tree  down  to  the  tap-root,  and  off 
with  it,  if  you  can.  Do  not  disturb  tho  other 
half  now,  but  fill  up  the  trench  with  a bit  of 
good  loam  and  very  rotten  manure.  A lot  of 
splendid  fibrous  roots  will  be  the  result,  and  by 
tho  middle  of  October,  1893,  you  will  be  able  to 
move  every  tree  with  a certainty  of  success  for 
growing  and  fruiting.  After  they  arc  established 
— say,  by  February,  1894 — prune  well. — F.  15. 

2102. — American  Blackberries.— I was 

very  much  surprised  to  read  the  remarks  of 
“ <J.  D.  K”  respecting  the  above,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  does  not  know  how  to 
grow  them.  I have  one  growing  on  a south 
wall  and  it  has  been  a great  success.  It  is  about 
three  years  old  and  has  yielded  about  l gallon 
of  the  tiuest  berries  I ever  saw  this  season  ; some 
of  the  berries  were  as  large  as  Filberts,  and 
several  friends  of  mine  have  begged  me  to  let 
them  have  an  offshoot  from  it.  All  who  have 
seen  it  have  been  very  much  struck  with  its  free 
bearing  and  fine  fruit. — J.  R. 

2383.— Fruit  growing.— It  would  take  up 
much  space  to  reply  separately  to  this  question, 
even  if  one  had  a correct  source  of  information 
readily  at  hand.  I may  say,  however,  for  the 
information  of  “Pomona,”  that  the  fruit-growers 
of  the  West  of  England  have  complained  all  the 
season,  and  are  still  doing  so,  about  the  low  price 
of  the  returns  from  Apples  that  have  been  sent 
to  distant  towns  in  the  north  and  the  midland 
counties,  owing  to  the  importation  of  forcing 
fruit  to  these  places.  Speaking  from  my  own 
experience  in  a small  way,  and,  being  able  to 
sell  all  I grow  direct  to  the  consumer,  I am  of 
opinion  that  fruit-growing  can  be  made  to  pay 
under  similar  conditions,  even  if  £10  per  year 
rent  had  to  be  paid  for  an  acre  of  land.  But 
“Pomona”  must  remember  that  there  is  the 
risk  to  run  of  unfruitful  seasons,  whichare  sure  to 
occur.  It  is  very  clear  to  me  that,  although  land  is 
dearer  near  to  a town,  and  that  other  expenses  are 
correspondingly  greater,  the  town  grower  is 
much  better  off  that  one  in  the  country,  as 
one  is  frequently  able  to  dispose  of  small  lots  of 
the  produce  if  he  is  near  a town  that  would  not 
pay  to  send  away.  My  experience  is  that  only 
the  best  sorts  of  fruit  in  their  several  classes 
should  be  grown,  and  Pears  and  Plums  only  in 
limited  quantities. — J.  C.  C. 

2347.— Treatment  of  Strawberries- 
—You  may  very  lightly  fork  over  established 
beds  of  Strawberries  now,  if  necessary,  and  at 
the  same  time  point  in  the  remains  of  any 
manure  that  may  have  been  applied  during  the 
past  season.  There  is  no  necessity  whatever  to 
“mulch”  Strawberries  during  winter,  the 
plants  being  perfectly  hardy,  and  where  the 
soil  is  heavy,  at  least,  anything  of  the  kind  does 
more  harm  than  good,  by  rendering  the  surface 
sodden  and  sour.  The  best  time  to  apply  manure 
is  in  the  spring,  while  the  plants  are  in  blossom, 
or  rather  before,  and  then  if  the  material  is 
moderately  littery  it  will  soon  be  washed  clean 
on  the  top  (by  rain),  and  will  prevent  the  fruit 
getting  splashed.  At  the  same  time  it  helps  to 
keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist,  and  thus  aug- 
ments the  crop. — B.  C.  R. 

2314.— Neglected  fruits.— I should  be  very  glad  to 
send  “ Mid-Shropshire  ” cuttings  of  Champagne  Currant  if 
it  has  not  met  with  it  yec,  or,  possibly,  a plant  about  four 
years  old  (not  lartre)  if  he  cares  to  pay  carriage  and  send 
me  his  address.— \V.  S.  Dowsox,  Foxley  Henning,  Dalston, 
Carlisle. 

In  reply  to  “ Mid-Shropshire’s  ” enquiry, 

I obtained  the  “ Champagne  Currant  ” — neither 
red  nor  white,  but  a beautiful  light  coral-pink — 
from  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  St.  John’s 
Nurseries,  Worcester.  I have  never  grown  the 
White-Black  Currant,  but  I see  it  is  advertised 
for  sale  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Charles  Shilling, 
Winchfield,  Hants. — P. 

2263.— Pruning  Vines  — I always  leave  my  Vines 
until  the  leaves  drop  off.  If  they  are  pruned  too  soon  it 
will  cause  them  to  bleed.  I think  January  a very  good 
time  for  the  work,  as  all  Vines  in  cold  houses  should  be  at 
rest  then.  Cut  all  side  growth  back  with  a sharp  knife, 
leaving  two  eyes  only  to  furnish  growth  for  next  year, 
taking  care  not  to  rub  out  the  eyes  that  are  left,  or  there 
will  be  no  growth  next  year.— M.  I. 

2216.— Growing  Filberts  — Plant  these  in  good 
soil,  as  you  would  an  Apple-tree,  and  shorten  the  main 
shoots  a little  annually,  keeping  the  centres  of  the  trees 
quite  open  like  a basin.  The  spray  that  will  then  form  on 
the  branches  should  give  you  abundance  of  Nuts.  Cob  Nuts 
are  far  superior  to  Filberts.— Wm.  Harris. 

2334.— Apple  for  show.— For  cooking  purposes  in 
August  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  an  Apple  to  beat  Lord 
Suffield,  if  the  tree  is  not  overcropped.  For  dessert,  I 
think  Beauty  of  Bath  when  better  known  will  take  a leac'. 
ing  place  as  an  early  Apple.  The  Red  Juneating  and  Irish 
Peach  are  also  two  of  the  best. — E.  H. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

EARLY-FLOWERIN( ! RHODODENDRONS. 
There  is  a small  group  of  Rhododendrons  To- 
presented  by  the  natural  species  R.  dahuricum 
and  varieties  raised  between  it  and  the  Hima- 
layan R.  ciliatuin,  all  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  early  flowering  qualities,  as  if  unin- 
jured by  frost  they  may  be  often  seen  in  full 
bloom  by  the  end  of  February,  or,  in  the  case 
of  adverse  seasons,  by  the  middle  of  March. 
The  fully  expanded  flowers  are,  however,  liable 
to  be  injured  by  late  spring  frosts,  though  the 
buds  will  pass  unscathed  through  even  a severe 
winter.  R.  dahuricum  itself  is  a somewhat 
upright-growing  shrub,  a yard  or  more  in 
height,  with  small  deep-green  leaves,  which  are 
retained  to  some  extent  during  mild  winters, 
but  should  the  weather  be  severe  the  plant 
becomes  deciduous.  These  remarks  apply  to 
the  ordinary  form,  for  individuals  vary  con- 
siderably, especially  in  the  size  of  the  leaves, 
in  the  way  they  are  retained  throughout  the 
winter  and  in  the  colour  of  the  blossoms, 
which  are  usually  of  a bright  rosy-purple  shade. 
The  Himalayan  R.  ciliatum,  so  well  known  as 
the  parent  of  many  beautiful  greenhouse  varie- 
ties, when  crossed  with  R.  dahuricum  pro- 
duced the  now  well-known  variety  R.  prtecox, 
raised  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Davies,  of  Orms- 
kirk,  who  has  since  identified  himself  with 
many  beautiful  greenhouse  varieties.  R. 
prtecox,  which  is  also  perfectly  hardy,  is  of  a 
free,  much-branched  habit,  with  clusters  of 
rosy  lilac-coloured  flowers,  borne  in  snch  pro- 
fusion that  the  whole  plant  is  quite  a mass  of 
bloom.  The  plant  assumes  the  character  of  a 
roundish  bush  in  shape,  and  is  altogether  more 
vigorous  in  habit  than  R.  dahuricum.  Besides 
these,  there  is  another  beautiful  hybrid  variety, 
viz.,  Early  Gem,  raised,  I believe,  in  Messrs. 
Veitch’s  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood  from  inter- 
crossing R.  prajeox  and  R.  dahuricum.  Early 
Gem  is  quite  an  Evergreen,  and  the  large  pinkish 
lilac-coloured  blossoms  are  very  showy.  One  of 
the  best  marked  varieties  of  R.  dahuricum  is 
that  known  as  atrovirens,  the  foliage  of  which 
is  of  a very  deep  green,  and  retained  throughout 
the  winter.  The  flowers,  too,  are  much  deeper 
in  colour  than  are  those  of  the  ordinary 
form.  Where  shrubs  are  used  for  forcing, 
these  Rhododendrons  are  especially  valu- 


situated  that  there  arc  some  Evergreens  in 
proximity  thereto,  in  order  to  shelter  them 
somewhat  from  spring  frosts,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  prevent  the  early  morning  sun  from  reaching 
them.  Like  all  the  rest  of  their  class,  peat-soil 
was  at  one  time  considered  necessary  for  the 
cultivation  of  these  Rhododendrons,  but  while 
they  grow  well  in  such  a compost,  they  at  the 
same  time  will  flourish  in  other  kinds  of  soils. 
A stiff  clayey  soil  is,  however,  rendered  more 
acceptable  to  them  if  some  well  decayed  leaf- 
mould  is  incorporated  with  it.  The  propagation 
of  these  dwarf-growing  Rhododendrons  is  in  a 
general  way  an  easy  matter,  for  where  a plant 
has  been  buried  rather  deeply  in  the  ground 
most  of  the  branches  will  have  formed  roots  of 
their  own,  and  all  that  is  then  necessary  is  to 
split  up  the  plant  after  the  manner  of  a her- 
baceous subject.  Should  any  of  the  young 
plants  be  insufficiently  rooted,  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  give  them  a little  protection  till  they  be- 
come established.  In  addition  to  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons above  enumerated,  we  have  some  of 
the  large  showy-flowered  kinds  that  bloom 
sometimes  quite  early  in  the  year.  The  best 
known  of  this  class  is  Nobleanum  (see  illustra- 
tion), whose  bright-coloured  blossoms  are  often 
seen  soon  after  Christmas.  There  are  several 
forms  of  this  differing  from  each  other  in  the 
colour  of  the  blossoms,  but  all  valuable  for 
their  early  flowering  qualities.  Besides  these 
there  are  several  others  that  bloom  before  the 
bulk  of  the  Rhododendrons,  among  them  being 
altaclarense,  Broughtonianum,  caucasicum, 
Russellianum,  and  others.  With  regard  to  the 
situation  best  suited  to  protect  these  Rhododen- 
drons from  spring  frosts,  Messrs.  Veitch  in 
their  catalogue  say:  “The  shelter  of  some 
trees  and  shrubs  is  generally  enough  for  them  ; 
elevated  sloping  ground,  with  some  tall 
deciduous  trees  to  protect  them  from  the 
north  and  east  winds,  and  a good  screen  of 
Hollies  between  the  deciduous  trees  and  the 
Rhododendrons  is  an  admirable  situation  for 
them.  Indeed,  in  such  a place  in  eight  seasons 
out  of  ten  they  would  not  fail  to  open  their 
magnificent  flowers.”  T. 


2282.— Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 

— For  those  planted  out  in  beds  well-rotted 
stable-manure  is  beneficial  in  moderate  quan- 
tities. Good  brown  peat,  with  a fourth  part 
very  fibry  loam,  and  just  enough  silver  sand  to 


An  early-flowering  Rhododendrcn  (R.  Nobleanum)  at  Dumbarton. 


,ble,  as  they  flower  naturally  so  early  in 
he  season  that  very  little  forcing  is  re- 
[uired  to  have  "them  in  bloom  soon  after 
Christmas.  In  the  open  ground  they  are  all 
irsc-rate  shrubs  for  the  larger  arrangements  of 
ockwork,  as  if  untouched  by  frost  they  furnish 
, bright  and  cheerful  feature  when  flowers  are 
lone  too  plentiful.  Planted  in  the  open  shrub- 
iery  border,  it  is  an  advantage  if  the}'  are  so 


keep  the  whole  porous,  potting  very  firmly, 
watering  carefully,  keeping  under  glass  during 
winter,  and  potting  outside  after  their  growth 
is  made  in  spring,  and  keeping  free  from  insect 
pests,  is  all  these  plants  require  to  do  them  well. 
Pruning  is  best  done  immediately  flowering  is 
over,  both  on  plants  outside  and  those  in  pots 
under  glass.  If  you  have  beds  of  these  outside 
rilace  a stood  mulching  of  rotten  dung  over  their 
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roots,  and  water  well  in  dry  weather,  and  they 
will  he  greatly  benefited  thereby. — Wm. 
Harris,  Upcot. 

2363.— Propagating  a Clematis. — The 

easiest  way  of  propagating  a Clematis  would  be 
to  bring  a young  shoot  down  low  enough  to  laj  er 
it  on  a foot  of  light  soil  ; or,  failing  this,  put  in 
cuttings  now  under  a hand-light  or  bell-glass  in 
the  greenhouse,  or  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
getting  a little  firm  in  J uly  or  August  will  root 
under  a shaded  hand-light.  Grafting  on  roots  of 
the  common  Clematis  is  not  difficult  under 
glass.  — E.  H. 

I should  recommend  you  to  peg  down  some  of  the 

long  shoots  at  a joint  into  pots  of  light  soil. —A.  G. 
Butler. 

2353.— Hedge  for  a garden  —There  are 
so  few  things  that  cattle  will  not  eat  at  some 
time  or  other  that  I hardly  know  what  to  recom- 
mend you.  The  ordinary  Thorn-hedge  is  about 
the  best,  but  even  that  would  require  protecting 
from  the  first  few  years.  The  Myrobalan  Plum 
is  open  to  the  same  objection,  but  in  time  it 
makes  an  impenetrable  hedge,  and  is  both 
ornamental  and  useful.  The  sturdy  character 
of  its  growth  and  its  strong,  prickly  Thorns 
make  it  a suitable  subject  for  such  a purpose  as 
yours. — J.  C.  C. 

The  best  and  cheapest  hedge  for  a garden  where 

there  are  cattle  is  a mixture  of  Thorn  and  Myrobalan 
Plum.  Plant  a double  row,  8 inehes  apart,  a Thorn  and  a 
Plum  alternately.— E.  H. 

I do  not  think  that  anything  better  than  Holly 

cruld  be  suggested  for  your  purpose.  If  you  plant  Haw- 
thorn the  cattle  will  eat  off  the  leaves  as  they  are  produced 
and  your  hedge  will  have  very  little  chance  of  growing 
Btrong  enough  to  resist  them. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2368. — Ve Itch’s  Virginian  Creeper  — Probably 
the  bad-coloured  plants  are  seedlings.  The  best-coloured 
plants  are  raised  by  taking  cuttings  from  a well-selected 
stock. — E.  II. 

Your  plants  that  fail  to  take  on  the  fine 

red  colour  in  the  leaves  in  the  autumn  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  true  variety,  were  evidently 
raised  from  seed,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  prove 
satisfactory.  You  are  quite  right  in  your 
surmise  that  there  are  different  varieties  of  this 
plant,  and  that  difference  extends  to  the  growth 
as  well  as  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves.  Someof  the 
seedling  plants  are  exceedingly  vigorous,  while 
some  cannot  be  induced  to  grow  only  at  a very 
slow  rate.  I would  not  waste  time  and  space 
in  cultivating  those  that  do  not  change  the 
colour  of  their  leaves  in  the  autumn. — J.  C.  C. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

CARNATIONS  FROM  SEED. 
Seedling  Carnations  have  in  the  past  been 
looked  on  as  poor  weedy  subjects  ; in  fact,  up 
till  very  recently  quite  90  per  cent,  were  single, 
and  very  poor  things  too.  They  were  usually 
grown  to  sell,  and  were  known  as  “ Jacks  ” by 
the  hawkers  who  used  to  buy  them  up  and  put 
fine  namos  on  them,  and  palm  them  off  on  the 
unwary  as  really  good  named  sorts.  But,  thanks 
to  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  different  race, 
in  the  shape  of  what  are  known  as  “ The 
Margaretta  ” Carnation,  the  produce  of  which 
yields  nice  dwarf  plants  with  quite  90  per  cent, 
of  double,  beautifully  fringed  flowers,  and  they 
are  so  extremely  floriferous  that  one-year-old 
plants  will  have  from  two  to  three  hundred 
blooms  and  buds  at  one  time,  and  either 
for  pot  culture  or  for  growing  in  the 
open  ground  for  the  supply  of  cut  bloom 
they  are  unrivalled.  Already  there  are  several 
improvements  on  the  original  Margaretta,  one 
called  semperflorens  having  decidedly  larger 
blooms,  and  the  colour  very  varied.  As  regards 
culture,  I find  a very  good  plan  to  sow  the  seed 
in  pots  or  boxes  in  February,  in  gentle  heat, 
and  after  the  seedlings  have  been  pricked  off 
and  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  to  plant 
out  in  open-air  beds  in  May  ; they  will  develop 
into  splendid  plants  by  September,  covered 
with  bloom,  in  vai  ious  stages  of  development, 
and  if  lifted  and  potted  make  excellent  winter 
flowering  plants  ; or  if  sown  in  the  autumn  and 
kept  in  cold  frames  during  winter,  planting  out 
in  April.  They  will  be  in  full  bloom  in  July, 
and  continue  to  flower  until  frost  stops  them. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 


2325  —Geranium  sangulneum  - The  best  time 
to  sow  the  Geranium  seeds  in  the  open  air  is  as  soon  as  they 
are  ri|  e.  It  no  sown  then  keep  them  till  the  following 
spring  ; it  is  toj  late  to  sow  now.— E.  II. 


SEA  HOLLIES  (ERYNG1UMS). 

Few  of  the  Eryngiums  when  in  flower  equal  the 
grand  E.  giganteum  so  common  in  our  gardens, 
its  large  and  numerous  heads  of  frosted  silver 
involucres  and  glaucous  leaves  making  it  a very 
distinct  border  plant.  E.  alpinum,  which  seems 
to  do  best  on  heavy  soils,  is  a very  beautiful 
species  when  it  can  be  seen  in  perfection,  but  I 
fancy  it  is  more  shy  than  E.  giganteum,  even 


far  the  best  thing  will  be  to  give  it  a good 
dressing  of  quicklime  at  once,  let  it  lie  on  the 
surface  for  a few  weeks,  then  dig  it  in.  If  pos- 
sible, give  it  a rest  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
then  start  again.  A surfacing  of  fresh  loam 
from  the  orchard  referred  to  would  be  useful, 
and  give  things  a start ; but  the  lime  is  indis- 
pensable. Do  not  use  any  more  manure  for  a 
time,  only  the  lime  and  a little  salt,  soot,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  &c. — B.  C.  R. 


Eryngium  Olivierianum. 

when  suited  with  soil  and  position.  E.  ame- 
thystinum  is  a dwarf  species  with  large  heads 
of  deep  steel-blue  involucres,  very  pretty  and 
useful  for  the  rockery.  I do  not  see  very  much 
difference  between  E.  Olivierianum  (here 
figured),  and  E.  Bourgati  in  merit,  the  former 
being,  however,  more  robust  and  perhaps  the 
freer  of  the  two.  E.  pumilum  is  a dwarf  form 
with  much  the  same  habit  and  aspect.  The 
better  forms  of  E.  planum  are  very  handsome  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  easiest  to  manage, 
and  is  often  called  E.  cwruleum.  E.  glaciale 
and  E.  maritimum  are  both  worth  a place  on  the 
rockery,  as  also  E.  Lasseauxi,  serra,  pandani- 
folium,  an  l others  of  this  class.  G. 


HALF-HARDY  PLANTS. 

At  the  approach  of  winter  many  growers  of 
plants  that  are  of  doubtful  hardiness  are  in 
doubt  as  to  what  is  the  best  course  to  pursue 
to  make  their  favourites  safe  against  all  pos- 
sible changes  of  our  variable  climate,  the  alter- 
natives being  to  lift  and  place  the  plant  under 
glass,  or  afford  some  kind  of  temporary  pro- 
tection where  they  stand.  As  a rule,  the  glass- 
houses are  filled  to  overflowing  in  the  winter 
months  with  plants  that  cannot  be  saved  in  any 
other  way,  and  a covering  of  some  kind  will, 
as  a rule,  be  found  the  best  plan  with  plants 
that  only  suffer  when  exceptional  frosts  prevail. 
Those  that  are  of  a deciduous  nature,  such  as 
Tea  Roses,  should  have  a little  litter  or  dry 
Fern  fronds  drawn  amongst  the  shoots,  as  all 
kinds  of  plants  appear  to  suffer  most  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil  when  they  are  in  a wet  con- 
dition and  subject  to  repeated  freezing  and 
thawing.  Leave  all  the  old  foliage  on  even  the 
hardiest  plants,  such  as  Pceonies,  as  they  afford 
considerable  protection,  and  the  rain  gets  down 
the  stems  when  cut  oil',  right  into  the  centre  of 
the  plant.  If  Dahlia  or  Salvia  roots  are  left  in 
the  open  ground,  a good  mound  of  dry  coal 
ashes  should  be  piled  over  them,  as  they  defy  the 
frost,  and  keep  out  moisture.  On  walls  such 
plants  as  the  Lemon-scented  Yerbena  ( Aloysia 
citriodora)  should  have  a mat  nailed  over  the 
stems  at  once.  In  this  locality  all  the  Yeronieas 
suffered  severely  during  the  winter  of  1S90  and 
1891,  also  Genistas  and  Laurustinus,  but  they  are 
now  so  full  of  bloom  that  protection  need  not 
be  given  until  some  decided  change  seems 
imminent,  as  they  defy  ordinary  frosts  in 
sheltered  places.  J.  G. , Hants. 

2382.— Manuring  an  old  garden,  &c. 

— The  soil  is  completely  worn  out  and  soured  by 
1 the  long  course  of  cropping  aud  manuring.  By 


2326.— Planting  White  Gladiolus  bulbs  — 

Plant  early  in  March,  or  if  the  land  is  open  and  works 
freely,  plant  the  end  of  February.  Something  depends  upon 
soil  and  situation.— E.  H. 


2339.— Double  Begonias  out-of  doors. 

— Certainly,  provided  only  that  the  air  be  per- 
fectly pure,  and  the  soil  moderately  light  and 
fairly  rich,  with  good  drainage,  and  the  finest 
Double  Begonias  willsucceedfully  as  well  planted 
out-of-doors  as  in  pots,  and,  indeed,  unless 
under  the  most  skilful  culture,  the  growth  is 
more  robust  and  the  flowers  finer  than  when 
grown  in  pots.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy  or 
damp  the  beds  should  be  slightly  raised,  and 
filled  with  special  soil,  and  on  the  whole  I think 
that  a very  lightly-shaded  position  is  better  than 
a fully  exposed  one. — B.  C.  R. 


2376. — Border  flowers. — The  plants  you 
have  at  present  on  border  No.  1 seem  to  be  for 
the  most  part  autumn  flowering.  You  do  not 
state  the  size,  but  the  following,  or  if  there  is 
not  room  for  all,  a selection  from  them,  should  be 
planted  : Doronicum  Harpur-Crewe,  D.  caucasi- 
cum,  D.  Clusi,  &c.,  Dielytra  spectabilis  and  D. 
eximia,  Delphiniums  of  sorts,  Lupines,  early  and 
late  Phloxes,  Lunaria  biennis  (Honesty),  Canter- 
bury Bells,  Hollyhocks,  Oenotheras  both  tall  and 
dwarf  kinds,  Hemerocallis  (Day  Lilies),  Rud- 
beckias,  Anemone  japonica,  A.  sylvestris,  Spiraeas 
in  var.,  Pyrethrums,  Scabious,  and  others. 
These  chiefly  towards  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and 
near  the  margin  thedwarfer  Anemones,  Gentians, 
Alyssums,  Aubrietias,  Armerias,  Arabis,  Ranun- 
culus in  variety,  Sedums,  and  many  more.  In 
No.  2 you  may  have  an  edging  of  Blue  Lobelia, 
then  a line  of  flowers  of  Spring  Pelargoniums 
(silver  variegated),  backed  with  crimson,  pink, 
or  mixed  Begonias,  and  these  in  turn  with 
Yellow  Marguerites,  with  taller  things  again 
behind.  I have  seen  very  pretty  beds  arranged 
something  like  this  ; but  if  straight  lines  are 
objected  to  break  up  the  Begonias  into  groups, 
with  light  Gladioli  between,  or  let  the  front 
edging  of  silver-leaved  Geraniums,  or  even 
Yerbenas  (white),  run  up  in  the  spaces.  Abu- 
tilons  look  nice  among,  or  behind  Begonias,  and 
a Grevillea  (robusta)  here  and  there  has  a very 
pretty  effect.  I think  “The  English  Flower 
Garden,”  by  W.  Robinson,  will  help  you  better 
than  any  other  book. — B.  C.  R. 


2338.- Irises  and  Anemones  — These  will  grow 
very  well  in  pots  or  boxes  in  a cool  greenhouse.  The 
cooler  the  greenhouse  for  the  Irises  the  better,  though 
that  beautiful  little  Iris  reticulata  will  bear  a little  heat ; 
still,  the  whole  family  when  under  glass  likes  to  be  cool.— 
E.  H. 

These  will  certainly  grow  and  flower 

either  in  boxes  or  pots  in  a cool  greenhouse,  but 
they  are  far  more  beautiful  when  planted  in  a 
well-selected  position  out-of-doors  \\  e are 
planting  ours  out  as  1 write  these  lines.  M e 
are  much  troubled  with  mice,  which  eat  the 
Crocus  bulbs  and  also  the  Scillas,  but  they  have 
not  yet  interfered  with  the  Anemones  and 
bulbous  Irises.  Something  else  besides  the 
mice  must  be  the  culprit.  It  is  easy  to  ascer- 
tain this,  for  they  scratih  down  to  the  bulbs 
they  are  fond  of,  and  they  are  to  be  found  half 
eaten.  The  mice  can  easily  be  trapped. 

J.  D.  E. 


2327.- Cutting  off  Gladioli  flower-stalks.- 

When  the  flowers  are  over  the  stalks  only  disfigure  the 
garden.  I usually  cut  them  half  down  directly  the  bloom 
is  ox  er,  and  when  they  turn  browm  I cut  them  closer  to  the 
earth.  The  bulbs  are  not  injured  by  this  treatment.— 
A.  G.  Butler. 

It  will  be  better  for  the  bulbs  to  let  the  flower-stalks 

remain  some  time  after  the  flowers  fade,  though  unless 
seeds  are  required  the  upper  part  of  the  spike  might  be 
remored. — E.  H. 


2265.— Treatment  of  Solomon's  Seal.— These 

are  easily  managed.  Pot  them  in  any  good  potting-sou, 
and  place  in  a frame  or  greenhouse,  and  gire  water  when 
required,  and  they  will  bloom  in  due  course.  They  force 
easily  if  you  want  them  to  flower  early.  The  plant  is 
hardy.— Wm.  Harris. 


2331— Sowing  Iceland  Poppy  seed  — The  seeds 

may  be  sown  now  in  a cold-frame,  and  the  plants  pnckea 
out  in  spring  : but  if  the  sowing  is  delayed  till  February 
the  plants  will  flower  in  July,  nearly  as  60on  as  if  sow  n 
now.— E.  H 
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2303.  — Cockroaches  In  a stove- 
house. — “ W.  G.  D.”  should  endeavour  to 
find  out  where  the  cockroaches  hide  during  the 
day,  and  then  carefully  fill  up  the  cracks,  &c. , 
with  cement.  The  beetles  should  not  be  able 
to  get  out  of  the  traps  ; try  another  kind.  A 
basin  with  some  pieces  of  lath  laid  against  the 
rim  so  that  the  cockroaches  may  run  up  them, 
and  partly  filled  with  beer  and  sugar,  or  treacle 
and  water,  is  sometimes  very  effective.  I am 
afraid,  however,  that  “ W.  S.  D.”  will  not 
accomplish  his  purpose  without  the  use  of 
phosphorus  paste. — G.  S.  S. 

Place  small  heaps  of  powdered  borax  in  several 

places  in  your  stove-house  every  night  for  eight  weeks, 
and  the  cockroaches  will  disappear.  If  aatraggler  remains 
repeat  the  remedy.  In  some  cases  a little  white  sugar  is 
mixed  with  the  borax,  but  the  writer  has  always  found 
the  borax  pure  and  simple  perfectly  effectual.— E.  H. 

2283.— Culture  of  Achimenes.— These 
plants  are  easily  grown  when  they  receive  the 
treatment  they  need.  In  this  case  I fancy  they 
have  not.  The  plants  should  be  coming  into 
flower  in  July  ; but  it  is  stated  the  tubers  were 
not  planted  until  that  time.  They  must  have 
been  then  in  very  poor  condition,  and  would  make 
unsatisfactory  growth.  With  a good  heat  and 
moderately  moist  atmosphere  they  might  flower 
at  this  season,  but  it  is  doubtful.  The  dull, 
cold  weather  must  be  causing  the  leaves  to  die 
off.  If  they  go  off  badly  it  is  better  to  dry  off  the 
plants  and  plant  the  tubers  in  March,  using 
loam  and  light  peat,  decayed  manure,  and  coarse 
sand. — J.  D.  E. 

2340. — Parlour  Palm  (Aspidistra  lurida). 
— These  may  be  grown  very  well  in  peat  and 
loam  or  loam  and  leaf-mould,  or  a mixture  of  all 
three,  with  just  a sprinkling  of  sand.  The  pots 
must  be  well-drained,  and  the  size  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  I have  some 
large  plants  in  7-inch  pots,  others  are  in  5-inch 
and  6-inch  pots,  and  when  anyone  plant  gets  too 
large  it  can  be  made  into  several  by  dividing  the 
roots.  From  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  is  the  most 
suitable  temperature,  though  a degree  or  two 
either  way  is  not  important. — E.  H. 

The  best  soil  is  a nice  light  sandy  loam 

mixed  with  a little  leaf-mould,  and  for  large 
specimens  some  broken  bricks  or  rough  grit  of 
some  kind.  If  the  soil  is  made  too  rich  with 


slowly  growing  for  the  present,  cutting  or 
pinching  out  the  (lower-spikes,  and  if  necesaty, 
shift  them  on  into  rather  larger  pots  in  January, 
but  in  a “ cold  ” house  this  will  not  be  necessary. 
Get  them  well  in  bloom  by  March  or  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  in  a fairly  warm  and  sunny  green- 
house, and  on  a shelf  near  the  glass.  Do  not 
overwater,  and  fertilise  all  the  expanded 
blossoms  daily  when  the  sun  shines.  Give  them 
no  shade,  and  when  the  pods  turn  yellow  and 
begin  to  burst  cut  the  heads  and  lay  them  in  a 
shallow  box  in  a warm,  dry  place,  and  in  due 
time  shake  out  the  seed  and  store  it  in  a cool, 
dry  place.  The  “pin-eyed”  plants  are  much 
the  easiest  to  obtain  seed  from. — B.  C.  It. 

2380.— Fire  heat  in  a conservatory.— 
Neither  you  nor  your  employer  are  quite  right. 
A conservatory  containing  such  plants  as  you 
mention  does  not  want  heating  up  to  60  degs. ; at 
the  same  time  sufficient  fire-heat  to  maintain  a 
night  and  day  temperature  of  50  degs.  will  be 
ample.  Your  employer,  however,  is  wrong  in 
saying  that  no  fire-heat  is  required,  but  I feel 
sure  he  would  not  object  to  your  using  sufficient 
fuel  to  act  on  the  advice  here  given  if  you 
explain  the  matter  to  him.  You  are  not  the 
only  girdener  who  burns  fuel  in  maintaining  a 
higher  temperature  in  such  structures  as  you 
allude  to  than  is  necessary,  and  I have  often  been 
surprised  that  employers  have  not  more  often 
complained.  It  is  just  such  a case  as  this  where 
oil-lamps  do  so  much  mischief.  Instead  of 
using  them  only'  on  frosty  nights,  they  are  kept 
burning  night  and  day  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
to  the  injury  of  the  plants  that  the  warmth  is 
erroneously  intended  to  benefit. — J.  C.  C. 

2350.— Growing  Spiraea  japonica  in 
pot3. — For  early  forcing  the  roots  should  now 
lie  in  their  pots;  they  should  be  well  grown 
roots  as  weakly  plants  will  fail.  I find  good 
foreign  roots  are  best  and  cheapest,  and  if 
potted  early  they  may  be  introduced  into  a tem- 
perature of  60  degs.  towards  the  middle  or  end 
of  December.  It  will  take  a higher  temperature 
to  start  them  thaD  will  be  necessary  later  on, 
but  the  preparation  the  roots  have  had  will  have 
much  to  do  with  early  and  vigorous  growth. 
We  always  try  to  get  our  roots  into  as  small 
pots  as  we  conveniently  can.  We  have 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations:  A forced  plant  of  Azalea  melds.  Eng.aved  for  Gardening 
Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Edwards,  Ness  Strange,  Sbiensbury . 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

CHOICE  SHRUBS  FOR  FORCING. 

Azalea  mollis. 

This  Azalea  now  holds  a leading  place  among9t 
hardy  shrubs  for  forcing  ; in  fact,  the  plants  are 
better  adapted  for  flowering  in  pots  than  out-of- 
doors  (see  illustration),  for  though  quite  hardy 
their  natural  disposition  is  to  bloom  in  the 
spring  before  the  frosty  nights  are  done  with. 
Consequently,  except  in  the  more  favoured  parts 
of  the  country,  the  flowers  are  often  injured. 
Those  who  rely  upon  Continental  grown  plants 
will  do  well  to  secure  what  they'  require  in  good 
time,  as  the  earliest  importations  usually  do  the 
best.  There  is  no  need  to  use  foreign  grown 
stock  of  this  Azalea,  as  with  a small  bit  of 
reserve  ground  in  a sunny,  open  position,  pre- 
pared by  the  introduction  of  peat  and  sand,  the 
plants  will  grow  and  set  their  buds  freely  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  A sufficient  number 
should  now  be  potted.  In  lifting  them  they 
should  be  taken  up  with  their  roots  intact ; the 
balls  should  not  be  much  reduced,  as  sometimes 
done,  with  the  object  of  getting  them  into  very 
small  pots.  When  potted  they  may  be  stood 
anywhere,  such  as  on  the  floor  of  a vinery  or 
Peach  house.  If  put  in  cold  pits  or  frames 
means  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  from  being 
frozen.  Plants  that  after  flowering  last  winter 
have  been  grown  on  in  the  pots  under  glass 
until  they  had  set  their  bloom  buds  will,  if  they 
are  sufficiently  advanced,  be  the  best  for  flower- 
ing the  first  in  the  coming  winter,  but  it  is  not 
well  to  start  them  in  heat  for  some  time  yet. 

T. 


2278.— Begonias  from  seed— “Jack” 
had  better  wait  until  the  first  week  in  March 
before  sowing  the  seed.  Get  a box  about  3 inches 
deep  with  drainage  in  the  bottom,  then  fill  up 
level  with  finely -sifted  loam  and  leaf- mould  in 
equal  quantities,  with  a little  fine  sand.  Make 
the  surface  level,  and  even  then  sow  the  seed. 
Afterwards  sprinkle  on  a very  small  portion  of 
leaf- mould  to  scarcely'  cover  the  seed,  place  in  a 
little  bottom- heat,  and  pot  off  as  soon  as  the 
plants  can  be  handled,  and  they  will  begin  to 
flower  at  the  end  of  July. — S.  W. 

Sow  the  seed  in  January  in  a heated 

house,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough 
prick  them  out,  still  growing  them  on  in  a warm 
house.  When  they  are  large  enough,  inure 
them  to  cold  frames  about  the  end  of  May  or 
early  in  J une,  and  plant  them  out  where  they 
are  to  flower.  If  they  are  to  be  grown  in  pots, 
place  them  in  a greenhouse  and  pot  the  plants 
on  as  they  need  it.  They  will  flower  abun- 
dantly in  August,  September,  and  October. 
I have  a nice  display  of  them  as  I write 
these  lines,  from  seed  sown  in  January.  The 
best  soil  is  such  as  grows  Fuchsias  and  Pelar- 
goniums well — a mixture  of  loam,  decayed 
manure,  and  some  sand. — J.  D.  E. 

5192.— Heating  two  greenhouses.— 
Your  last  letter,  with  plan,  puts  quite  a different 
complexion  on  the  affair.  As  the  boiler  you 
have  already  keeps  the  water  boiling  in  the 
pipes  when  only  turned  on  a quarter  full,  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  heat  about 
half  as  much  piping  again  well,  especially  if 
you  lay  the  connections  in  a trunk,  as  proposed, 
and  surround  them  with  sawdust,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  non-conductors,  and  in  this  way  very 
little  heat  will  be  wasted.  All  you  will  want  is 
a T -piece  in  both  the  flow  and  return  pipes  (as 
near  as  possible  to  the  boiler),  and  an  ordinary 
stop-cock  in  the  flow  of  each  will  suffice.  You 
will  have  to  keep  the  valve  leading  to  the  upper 
house  almost  closed,  as  the  water  is  bound  to  fly 
up  there  first.  C.  Toope  and  Co.,  of  Stepney,  E., 
is  the  best  place  to  go  for  fittings  for  this  kind  of 
thing. — B.  C.  R. 

2378. — Dahlia  roots. — If  you  play  the  hose  upon 
your  roots  you  will  soon  wash  away  the  earth  and  stones, 
and  the  tubers  can  then  be  stood  upon  an  open  grating  to 
drain.  They  will  soon  get  dry,  and  be  none  the  worse  for 
the  wetting. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2370  —Daffodils  in  a greenhouse.— These  lifted 
from  the  garden  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  will 
flower  well  in  the  greenhouse,  and  be  very  useful  for  cut- 
ting.—E.  H. 

2361.— Treatment  of  an  Air-plant  — All  that  this 
plant  requires  is  to  place  it  on  a block  of  Cork— the  same 
kind  as  that  used  for  Orchids  ; bind  it  round  with  wire  to 
keep  it  on.  llang  it  up  in  the  driest  part  of  the  green- 
home -on  the  rafters— and  oc.  a lionally  syringe  it  in  to1 
weather.  It  will  not  grow  in  pots,  as  the  soil  will  cause 
the  roots  to  decay.— E.  Yokes,  Kingsw'orthy. 


manure,  &c  , the  kind  referred  to  is  apt  to  lose 
its  variegation  to  some  extent.  Any  tempera- 
ture from  40  degs.  up  to  80  degs.  or  so  will 
suit  it ; but  young  plants  should  be  left  mode- 
rately warm  to  promote  a quick  growth. 
Small  plants  may  have  4-inch  or  6 inch  pots, 
and  large  old  masses  those  from  9 inches  to 
12  inches  in  diameter. — B.  C.  R. 

2357.— Saving  Chinese  Primula  seed. 

— It  is  too  early  to  begin  operations ; the 
seed  will  not  “set”  yet.  Keep  the  plants 


had  roots  that  could  not  be  got  into  a 
6-iuch  pot,  but  others  may  be  got  into  pots 
5 inches  in  diameter.  It  is  convenient  some- 
times to  have  plants  of  different  sizes.  Pot  in 
turfy-loam  and  leaf-mould  or  old  manure,  and 
ram  it  in  firmly' ; give  a good  watering  two  or 
three  days  after  potting,  and  keep  in  cool-house 
till  required  for  forcing.  A succession  may  be 
kept  up  for  a long  time  by  taking  a few  into 
heat  every  week  or  so. — E.  H. 

Pot  up  the  roots  at  once,  using  such 
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sizes  as  they  will  just  go  into  comfortably,  with 
a little  sandy  loam  worked  in  round  the  sides, 
and  made  firm.  The  5-inch  or  0-inch  sizes  are 
most  generally  useful,  l’lunge  the  pots  in  ashes 
or  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  in  a cold  frame  or  pit,  and 
about  Christmas  time  you  may  bring  in  a few 
for  very  early  flowering.  February  is  very  early 
for  this  Spiraea,  and  the  growth  of  flowers  are 
certain  to  be  weak  and  poor.  The  best  way  to 
start  them  is  to  plunge  in  a moderate  hot-bed, 
and  cover  the  crowns  with  2 inches  or  3 inches 
of  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  which  must  be  kept  moist. 
As  soon  as  the  growth  pushes  through,  remove 
as  much  of  the  fibre  as  you  can,  give  plenty  of 
water,  and  keep  near  the  glass.  Give  them  more 
room  and  a little  stimulant  as  they  advance. 
The  later  patches  will  do  without  bottom-heat. 

- -B.  C.  R. 

Verbenas  for  late  autumnblooming. 

— Having  had  this  season  a scarcity  of  late 
autumn-blooming  plants  for  the  greenhouse,  I 
carefully  lifted  some  Verbenas  from  the  outside 
plots.  These  were  potted  in  5-inch  or  0-ineh 
pots  and  put  in  the  greenhouse,  and  have  since 
grown  on  and  yielded  good  blooms.  To  lovers 
of  this  flower  this  method  of  treatment  gives 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  plants  referred 
to  are  blooming  now  freely,  and  are  throwing 
up  fresh  trusses,  and  look  as  if  they  might  give 
colour  for  a good  time  yet.  In  lifting  from  the 
outside,  a circle  was  cut  in  the  soil  round  the 
plant  about  the  size  of  the  pot  to  be  used,  and 
deep  enough  to  cut  the  long  roots.  The  soil 
was  then  carefully  lifted  and  slipped  into  the 
pot,  with  the  result  that  the  change  was  scarcely 
felt  by  the  plant. — Nith  Scot. 

2356.—“  Geranium  ” cuttings.— Keep 
the  plants  just  moving  during  the  winter  in 
some  light  and  airy,  but  entirely  frost-proof, 
place  ; the  window  of  a moderately  warm  room 
will  do  nicely.  In  March  (or  early  in  April,  if 
you  have  no  heat)  cut  them  back  moderately, 
give  them  a very  gentle  warmth,  and  not  too 
much  water  for  a time,  and  when  in  growth 
again  you  can  either  shift  them  on  into  larger 
pots  to  flower  or  harden  off  and  plant  out-of- 
doors  the  first  week  in  June.  The  tops  obtained 
when  cutting  the  old  plants  down  should  be 
trimmed  and  inserted  in  small  pots  of  sandy 
soil,  and  if  placed  in  a rather  dry  warmth  will 
quickly  root  and  begin  to  grow  ; or  on  a green- 
house shelf,  or  in  a sunny  window  will  do  so 
more  slowly.  When  rooted  pot  them  singly 
into  3-inch  sizes,  and  with  a little  care  they 
will  do  nicely  for  small  beds,  window-boxes,  or 
late- flowering,  and  bloom  capitally  the  same 
summer.  These  spring-struck  cuttings  often 
make  very  pretty  little  plants. — B.  C.  R. 

2275.— Treatment  of  a Stephanotis.— 
Train  your  Stephanotis  on  a wire  trellis  about 
8 inches  from  the  glass  in  the  warmest  house  ; 
55  degs.  to  65  degs.,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather  outside  will  do  very  well  during 
the  winter  months  for  the  Stephanotis.  Keep 
the  growths  w'ell  thinned,  and  you  will  have 
well-ripened  wood  and  plenty  of  bloom.  A 
suitable  soil  is  two  parts  of  good,  turfy  loam, 
one  part  peat,  with  a little  rough  sand  and  half- 
rotten  manure  added. — Wm.  Harris. 

2323.— Raising  Cannas  from  seeds  — Soak  the 
seeds  in  warm  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  until  the 
seeds  show  signs  of  breaking  their  cuticles,  then  sow  thinly 
in  pots  of  light  soil  which  have  been  just  previously 
warmed,  and  plunge  in  a hot-bed.  They  will  soon  come 
up,  and  when  large  enough  pot  off,  still  keeping  them  in 
the  hot-bed.  Better  sow  the  seeds  in  February.— E.  If. 

Sow  in  February  or  the  early  part  of 

March  in  well-drained  boxes  or  pans  of  light 
rich  soil,  such  as  a mixture  of  peat  and  sand 
with  a little  fine  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Plunge 
in  a brisk  hot-bed,  or  place  in  any  warm-house 
or  pit  at  65  degs.  to  80  degs.  and  keep  moist. 
When  the  young  plants  are  3 inches  high  pot  off 
singly,  using  similarsoil ; grow  on  in  a warm  tem- 
perature for  a time,  giving  plenty  of  water,  and 
shift  into  5-inch  cr  6-inch  pots  when  large 
enough.  From  these  they  may  be  either  shifted 
into  8-inch  or  10-inch  pots  and  kept  indoors,  or 
else  hardened  off  and  planted  out  early  in  June 
in  a bed  of  light  rich  soil  and  warm  situation. 
With  good  culture  they  usually  bloom  the  first 
season,  especially  if  kept  in  pots.  It  is  better 
to  soak  the  seed  in  warm  water  for  twelve  hours 
before  sowing. — B.  C.  R. 

2235.— Hoya-leaves  turning  yellow. 
— Most  probably  this  has  been  caused  by  the 
disturbance  of  arranging  the  plant  round  the 
wire  trellis,  and  in  time,  when  it  has  suited 


itself  to  its  new  position,  will  ccme  right. 
Trained  in  the  same  way,  the  Hoya  does  very 
well  with  me,  blooms  freely,  keeps  green  all 
winter,  and,  in  short,  shows  its  general  good 
health  by  keeping  up  fine  foliage  and  good 
blooms.  This  is  kept  in  a warm  corner  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  in  a 9-inch  pot,  fully  ex- 
posed to  sunshine  all  day,  and  watered  frequently 
with  weak  liquid-manure. — Nith  Scot.  „ 
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AUTUMN-SOWN  PEAS. 

The  custom  of  sowing  the  earliest  crop  of  Peas 
in  the  autumn  has  of  late  years  been  almost 
superseded  by  sowings  made  in  pots  under 
glass,  or  in  some  way  wherein  glass  plays  an 
important  part.  Now,  I do  not  wish  to  say  that 
very  early  crops  cannot  be  had  in  this  way,  but 
I am  confident  that  both  space  and  labour  can 
be  better  utilised  on  crops  that  really  need 
glass,  and  that  will  pay  for  it,  as  I contend  that 
Peas  do  not  need  it,  and  will  not  pay  for  it,  and 
in  these  days,  when  everything  is  judged  by  the 
profit  and  loss  standard,  I think  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  any  system  to  last  that  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  being  proved  to  be  profitable.  I am 
well  aware  that  soils  and  localities  are  impor- 
tant things  to  consider,  but  in  any  of  what  are 
known  as  the  mild  portions  of  the  kingdom,  Peas 
may  be  sown  with  every  prospect  of  success  in 
November,  and  I should  certainly  advocate  the 
dwarf  varieties  that  produce  good,  large  pods, 
such  as  William  Hurst,  American,  and  English 
Wonder,  for  the  old  Early  White  round  Peas 
have  no  chance  with  them  in  the  market.  As 
soon  as  the  tops  show  through  the  soil  give  a 
good  coating  of  ashes,  not  only  as  a protection 
against  frost,  but  especially  against  slugs.  I 
find  Sweet  Peas  do  remarkably  well  sown  and 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  directly  the  top3 
push  through  the  ashes,  they  get  a good  pro- 
tection from  wind  by  means  of  bushy  sticks 
placed  thickly  along  each  side  of  the  row,  and 
if  carefully  tended,  they  are  in  full  bloom  in 
May,  and  are  then  one  of  the  most  profitable  of 
market  flowers.  J.  G. , Hants. 


AN  AMATEUR’S  TOMATOES. 

As  an  amateur  grower  of  Tomatoes  for  the  past 
three  years,  it  maybe  of  interest  to  some  readers 
to  give  my  experience  during  that  period.  My 
only  guide  and  counsellor  has  been  the  pages  of 
Gardening.  I made  a start  by  growing  eight 
plants  in  9-inch  pots.  The  result  obtained  was 
fairly  good,  the  varieties  grown  being  the  Large 
Red,  Trophy,  aud  Hathaway’s  Excelsior  ; the 
latter  proved  the  most  prolific.  In  the  following 
year  I had  twelve  plants  in  the  same  sized  pots, 
but  the  crop  was  a total  failure.  This  was 
probably  due  to  the  dull,  wet  summer  we  had, 
for  the  fruit  never  ripened  till  the  first  week  in 
October.  This  year  I gave  up  pot  culture  and 
grew  the  plants  in  boxes.  The  seed  was  sown 
the  last  week  in  February,  and  when  strong 
enough  the  seedlings  were  transplanted  into 
3-inch  pots.  From  these  a shift  was  given  into 
6-inch  pots,  and  from  thence  to  their  final  quarters. 
The  boxes  used  were  old  wine  and  packing- 
cases.  At  the  bottom  of  each  a good  layer  of 
drainage  was  placed,  and  over  this  some  rough 
compost.  The  soil  used  was  good  loam,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  cow-manure.  At  the  time 
of  planting — the  first  week  in  J une — the  boxes 
were  placed  on  the  top  shelf  of  a lean-to 
greenhouse,  and  were  only  half  filled  with  soil. 
Afterwards,  when  the  plants  were  in  a fruit- 
bearing  stage,  a top-dressing  of  cow-manure 
and  soot  was  given,  and  when  the  surface  roots 
had  exhausted  the  nutriment  of  this,  a top- 
dressing of  Ichthemic  guano  was  applied.  The 
variety  grown  was  the  “ Large  Red.  ” The  plants 
were  allowed  to  grow  without  any  defoliation  ; 
only  one  shoot  was  taken  up,  and  all  side 
growths  springing  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
were  taken  oft  wherever  visible.  The  flavour 
of  this  variety  is  excellent.  Another  great 
recommendation  is  the  easiness  with  which 
the  fruit  sets.  I counted  on  one  truss 
no  less  than  sixteen  fair-sized  fruits.  Dur- 
ing the  season  complaints  are  always  being 
made  of  the  fruit  not  setting.  Surely  this  in  a 
measure  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  growers 
having  unsuitable  varieties.  The  Tomato  re- 
quires constant  attention,  and  those  who  have 


but  little  time  to  spare  should  not  attempt  to 
grow  high-priced  fancy  varieties,  but  such  kinds 
as  are  likely  to  yield  a fair  crop  for  their  trouble. 
The  number  of  plants  grown  was  twelve.  They 
began  to  bear  fruit  the  first  week  in  August,  and 
continued  bearing  until  the  last  week  in  Octo- 
ber. The  total  yield  was  60  lb.  ; about  six 
fruits  went  to  the  pound.  We  in  the  North  of 
Scotland  have  by  this  means  enjoyed  a warm 
summer.  There  has  been  a great  lack  of  son- 
shine.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  September 
we  had  a frost  of  unusual  severity,  the  ther- 
mometer registering  10  degs.  of  frost.  During 
the  month  of  October  we  only  had  six  dry  days. 
With  a finer  season  I am  hoping  for  better 
results  in  Tomato  growing.  Experience  has 
taught  me  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  an  early  start  with  the  plants.  I intend 
to  have  them  planted  in  boxes  by  the  middle  of 
May  next  season.  Those  amateurs  who  have  not 
yet  made  a trial  of  growing  Tomatoes  in  boxes 
should  lose  no  time  in  so  doing.  They  will  find 
that  they  will  save  themselves  half  the  trouble 
of  growing  them  in  pots. 

J.  G.  W.,  Aberlour,  X.  B. 


2321. — Celery-seed. — Plants  which  are  not 
blanched  are  the  best  for  saving  seed  from,  as 
blanching  only  weakens  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
and  renders  them  more  liable  to  be  inj  ured  by 
frost.  Unblanched  plants,  if  sown  in  April  in 
the  open  ground,  are  hardy  enough,  and  they 
will  run  to  flower  at  a time  when  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  ripening  the  seeds.  All  the 
attention  required  is  to  give  water  if  very  dry, 
and  to  thin  the  flowering-shoots,  if  much 
crowded. — E.  H. 

2335.— Soil  for  Potatoes  —The  best  soil 
for  Potatoes,  where  quality  as  well  as  quantity  I 
is  considered,  is  a free-working  rich  loam.  Lime 
should  form  one  of  the  constituents  of  a good 
Potato-soil,  though  not  in  excess.  Very  heavy 
crops  of  Potatoes  are  grown  in  the  Fen  districts  ; 
but  the  quality,  especially  in  a damp  season,  is 
not  first  rate.  Bone-manure,  or  manure  in 
which  lime  is  largely  present,  is  found  the  most 
profitable.  Most  of  the  dryer  soils  contain  lime 
enough  for  Potatoes.  I never  had  better  Pota- 
toes than  those  I get  now,  which  are  grown  in 
a deep  loam  over  chalk. — E.  H. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  suitable  soil  for  producing  a 

heavy  crop  of  Potatoes  is  a rather  light  or  sandy,  yet  sound,  1 ■ 
loam,  deep  and  rich,  yet  sweet  as  a nut.  Lime  in  some  j 
form  is  highly  desirable,  and,  indeed,  actually  necessary  to 
the  production  of  first-class  results  as  a constituent  of  the  | l 
soil,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  superphosphate 

is  about  the  best  form  to  apply  it  in. — B.  C.  R. 

2379.— Cucumbers  in  a heated  frame. 

— I have  never  seen  a “frame”  measuring 
14  feet  by  13  feet.  The  latter  must  be  a mis- 
print for  3 feet,  I should  think.  No  doubt 
Cucumbers  could  be  grown  in  such  a pit, 
but  hardly  in  the  depth  of  winter,  I should 
say  ; better  wait  until  the  spring.  I should 
rig  up  a kind  of  rough  staging  a few  inches 
above  the  pipes,  extending  to  within  about  I 
6 inches  of  the  front ; surface  it  with  slates, 
and  on  these  lay  a ridge  of  soil,  towards 
the  back,  in  which  to  set  out  the  plants. 

You  may  either  train  the  growth  on  a trellis 
made  of  slight  rods  or  laths,  or  else  place 
2 niches  or  3 inches  of  earth  all  over  the 
slates,  with  a brick  laid  along  the  edge  to  pre- 
vent any  falling  over,  and  let  the  shoots  ramble 
about  on  the  soil,  as  in  an  ordinary  frame.  On 
the  whole,  I think  the  latter  would  be  the 
better  plan.  If  they  fit  well,  the  21-inch  deals 
will  keep  out  as  much  cold  as  a 47-inch  brick 
wall. — B.  C.  R. 

2330.— Making  an  Asparagus  bed.— 

Whether  the  old  fashioned  narrow  bed  system 
is  adopted,  or  the  modern  plan  of  setting  the 
plants  in  single  rows,  or  shallow  trenches  at 
wide  intervals,  be  acted  upon,  the  preparatory 
work  of  trenching  and  mulching  should  be  done 
during  winter,  or  say  between  this  and  next 
February.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  land  too  good 
to  grow'  fine  Asparagus,  but  when  planted  in 
rows  at  3 feet  or  4 feet  intervals,  they  have 
room  to  strike  out,  and  the  manure  question 
becomes  less  pressing  and  urgent.  Get  the 
ground  trenched  and  manured,  and  throw  up 
roughly,  fork  over,  make  trenches,  and  plant 
next  April,  just  as  the  growth  is  coming  up. 

Put  a stake  to  each  plant  first  year  to  prevent 
the  wind  breaking  off  the  many  stems. — E.  H. 
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HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

BEST  TABLE  PLANTS. 

Cocos  Wehdeli.iana. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Palms,  resembling  much  in  general  appearance 
the  most  elegant  kinds  of  Chanuedorea  (see 
illustration).  The  plant  thrives  well  in  a com- 
post of  two-parts  good  loam,  one-part  peat,  and 
one  of  sand,  and  during  the  active  growing 
period  abundance  of  water  is  required,  anil  also  a 
stove  temperature  all  the  year  round.  Before 
the  plants  are  used  for  table  decoration  they 
mustbehardenedotf  somewhat  by  being  placed  iu 
an  intermediate  house  for  a short  time  like 
Crotons  require.  This  Cocos  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  Palms  grown  for  Covent-garden- 
market.  B. 


2255.— Plants  in  a tank.— It  would  be 
more  easy  to  answer  this  question  if  some  par-  i 
ticulars  of  the  size,  depth,  and  situation  of  this  1 
fish-tank  had  been  given.  It  may  probably  be 


taken  for  granted  that  it  is  in  shelter,  so  that 
frost  does  not  reach  it,  either  in  a window  or  a 
greenhouse.  If  large  enough,  a handsome  plant 
of  Calla  (Richardia)  Ethiopica  (Arum  Lily) 
would  make  a good  centre  growing  in  a pot, 
which  can  be  put  entirely  under  water  (as  these 
are  aquatic  plants),  the  plant  itself  standing  just 
out  of  the  water.  For  the  edges,  Tradescautia 
zebrina  and  Selaginella  Kraussiana  are  two  good 
plants,  as  they  will  both  thrive  in  an  ordinary 
sitting-room.  If  the  tank  has  glass  sides,  with- 
out rockery,  these  plants  are  best  arranged  in 
small  baskets  (such  as  are  sold  for  sponges), 
which  will  hook  on  to  the  top  of  the  glass,  and 
can  be  partially  submerged,  but  not  entirely, 
allowing  the  sprays  of  leafage  to  fall  into  the 
water  or  over  the  side.  The  Cape  Pond-flower 
(Aponogeton  distachyon)  is  a good  plant  for  the 
surface,  or  White  and  Yellow  Water-Lilies,  if 
the  tank  be  very  large  ; but  these  take  plenty 
of  room,  and  increase  quickly.  There  is  a 
singular  water-plant  called  iu  an  American 
catalogue  the  Water-Hyacinth,  which  is  very 
suitable  for  smaller  tanks,  but  the  Latin  name 
is  not  given.  It  is  little  known  in  England  as 


yet,  but  it  increases  rapidly,  and  has  a singular, 
grey-coloured  flower,  if  kept  warm  enough  to 
blossom.  A climbing  water-plant  suitable  for 
the  bottom  of  a tank  is  Vallisneria  spiralis. 
This  has  a pretty  cfl'ect  through  the  water,  and 
may  be  planted  in  a saucer  covered  with  sand 
and  ornamental  stones.  The  fish  will  be  all  the 
better  for  growing  vegetation  ; but  all  dead 
loaves  or  dying  plants  should  be  taken  away, 
and  the  water  kept  sweet  and  clean  by 
syringing  in  a fresh  supply  of  soft  water 
occasionally.  The  constant  use  of  a small 
syringe  to  aerate  the  water  is  very  advantage- 
ous to  the  creat  ures  inhabiting  a tank. — I.  L.  R. 

2009 — Forcing  bulbs.  — Toope’s  propa- 
gator can  certainly  be  utilised  in  a spare  room 
for  forcing  the  bulbs,  placing  the  pots  in  damp 
Cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  keeping  the  temperature 
of  this  at  about  80  degs.  in  the  day-time  and 
60  degs.  at  night.  Too  great  a heat  will  make 
them  grow  weakly,  and  must  be  avoided,  and 
air  should  be  given  at  the  same  time,  opening 
the  ventilator  at  the  top  so  as  to  avoid  draughts. 
Bulbs  inj  growth  must  never  be  in  want  of 


water,  and  this  should  be  given  in  a tepid  state 
when  they  are  iu  a hot  atmosphere.  Plenty 
of  light  and  as  much  sunshine  as  possible  will 
be  necessary,  and  the  pots  should  be  turned 
rouud  often  to  avoid  the  plants  growing  on  one 
side.  No  sort  of  debris  or  dead  leaves  should 
be  allowed  in  a propagator,  as  mildew  may 
fasten  on  these,  and  become  very  destructive. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  avoid  cold  draughts  for 
plants  just  taken  out  of  a propagator,  as  they 
are  then  very  tender. — J.  L.  R. 


2267.— Lilium  Harris!.— I have  grown  Harrisi 
Lilies  for  many  years,  and  find  that  cutting  off  one  shoot 
does  no  good,  any  more  than  cutting  oil  the  second  shoot 
of  Hyacinths  does.  They  bear  best  with  one  shoot,  but 
you  cannot  prevent  a sport.— C.  G A. 

2309.— Getting  rid  of  wire-worms.— 

I cannot  help  thinking  from  what  “ J.  H.  B.” 
says  that  his  plants  are  not  attacked  by  wire- 
worms,  which  are  long,  smooth,  narrow,  yellow- 
ish grubs,  which  eventually  become  beetles,  but 
by  the  white  maggots  which  are  hatched  from 
the  eggs  laid  by  probably  these  kind  of  flies.  If 
I am  right,  I will  with  pleasure  tell  “ J.  II.  B.” 


how  to  deal  with  them.  If  his  pests  arc  not 
wiroworms  there  is  no  insecticide  which  he  can 
apply  to  the  soil  that  will  kill  them.  Keeping 
the  ground  broken  up  and  allowing  poultry  to 
have  access  to  it  is  most  useful,  but  ducks  are 
not  of  so  much  use,  as  they  do  not  scratch  up 
the  soil  as  hens  and  chickens  do.  Many  of  our 
common  birds  will  eat  them  greedily  if  they  can 
get  at  them.  Small  pieces  of  oil-cake.  Potatoes 
or  Turnips  buried  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil  are  very  useful  as  traps. — G.  S.  S. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

. LATE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  queen  of  autumn 
flowers  this  year  is  the  exceptional  lateness  of 
the  blooming  period  ; in  fact,  if  I had  not  had  a 
good  lot  of  the  very  early  flowering  kinds  to 
keep  up  a supply  I should  not  have  had  a bloom 
at  the  end  of  October,  and  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber will  be  half  gone  before  ordinary  outdoor 
Chrysanthemums  are  in  bloom.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  seems  superfluous  to  talk  of 
retarding  Chrysanthemums,  even  for  late  bloom  ; 
but  there  is  the  danger  of  frost  now  being  severe 
enough  any  night  to  destroy  the  buds,  and 
although  we  like  to  keep  them  out-of-doors  as 
late  as  possible  this  can  only  be  done  when 
November  is  well  advanced  by  having  the  pots 
set  close  up  to  a wall,  and  temporary  coverings 
close  at  hand  to  put  on  directly  frost  comes  on. 
If  placed  in  cold  houses  plenty  of  air  both  night 
and  day  must  be  kept  on,  except  when  fro3t  sets 
in.  But  this  season  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  keeping  any  of  the  late  flowering  section  iu 
good  condition  until  Christmas,  or  the  first 
weeks  of  the  new  year,  which  is  usually  the  best 
time  to  dispose  of  them,  there  being  then  a 
great  demand  for  church  decorations,  &c.  Ihey 
are  probably  the  most  profitable  of  all  Chrysan- 
themums to  grow  for  market,  provided  you  have 
space  under  glass  for  housing,  and  as  Grapes  are 
mostly  cut  by  this  time  anyone  having  Vineries 
may  help  to  make  them  profitable  by  filling  them 
with  late  Chrysanthemums.  Very  large  blooms 
are  not  so  well  suited  for  decoration  as  medium 
sized  ones,  but  they  must  be  clear  white  and 
perfect  in  form,  for  this  reason  white  ones  must 
be  kept  free  from  frost-bite  or  they  are  useless. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 


Tall  Chrysanthemums.  — The  great 
difficulty  of  staging  the  long  growing  Chrysan- 
themums prevents  many  from  growing  these 
plants  at  all.  I should  like  to  rt commend  this 
plan  to  those  of  your  readers  whom  it  may  suit. 
Many  greenhouses  have  their  staging  of  wooden 
bars  with  spaces  between  of  from  2 inches  to 
3 inches  in  width.  If  the  Chrysanthemum  pot  is 
placed  on  the  ground  under  the  stage,  and  the 
branches  are  carefully  drawn  through  the  spaces, 
you  will  have  in  sight  a plant  1 foot  high  or 
thereabouts.  You  can  raise  or  lower  the  height, 
of  course,  at  your  pleasure.  In  this  way  you 
have  the  blooming  part  only  of  the  plain  in 
sight,  and  it  will  not  obscure  and  overshadow 
every  other  pot  in  the  house.  You  obtain  the 
blooms  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
placing  the  pot  on  the  stage,  and  it  hides  any 
bareness  that  may  be  in  the  foliage  on  the  lower 
parts.  The  foregoing  plan  might  suit,  and 
might  be  tried  by  many  amateurs  who  are  not 
growing  these  as  specimen  plants. — Nitii  Scot. 

2280.— Early  Chrysanthemums  after 
flowering. — These  will  have  passed  out  of 
bloom  some  time  ago,  as  they  usually  produce 
their  flowers  under  glass  in  September.  Cut 
them  down,  and  either  keep  the  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  near  the  glass  roof,  and  where  they 
get  plenty  of  fresh  air  ; or  they  may  be  placed 
in  garden  frames,  the  lights  to  be  used  only  in 
inclement  weather,  and  to  be  removed  whenever 
the  weather  is  favourable.  The  object  of  giving 
the  plants  abundance  of  air  and  light  is  to  pro- 
duce sturdy  good  cuttings.  My  plants  were 
cut  down  in  October,  and  they  have  all  been 
out-of-doors  since.  They  will  be  taken  in  if 
severe  frost  appears. — J.  D.  E. 

2369.  — Dwarf  Chrysanthemums.— 
Probably  the  plants  you  referred  to  were  of 
dwarf  varieties.  The  later  they  are  cut  back 
and  the  nearer  to  the  pots  they  are  shortened 
the  dwarfer  the  plants  will  bloom,  but  the 
flowers  will  be  smaller  in  the  same  proportion. 
Some  do  it  as  late  as  the  second  week  in  August, 
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For  this  purpose  cuttings  can  also  be  taken 
through  July  to  the  date  just  mentioned.  The 
later  the  dwarfer.  Or  they  can  be  layered  like 
Carnations,  and  the  later  the  operation  is  per- 
formed, and  the  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  shoot, 
the  dwarfer  the  plants  will  be.  I have  some  in 
bloom  now  in  small  pots  only  G inches  high. — 
L.  C.  K. 


ROSES. 

AYRSHIRE  ROSES. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  the  beauty  and  constitu- 
tion of  these  grand  old  Roses  that  they 
succeed  in  holding  their  own  against  Tea,  Per- 
petual, Rugosa,  Chinese,  Boursalt,  Hybrid 
Climbing,  and  Evergreen  Roses.  For  the  drap- 
ing of  arches,  arbours,  summer-houses,  scram- 
bling over  rocks,  the  clothing  of  banks,  running 
up  or  depending  from  trees,  rambling  through 
or  forming  rough  masses  in  woods,  few 
Roses  equal  the  Ayrshire.  As  to  the  culture  of 
Ayrshire  Roses,  nearly  all  depends  on  their 
positions.  Of  course,  if  used  to  clothe  formal 
arches,  arbours,  summer-houses,  &c. , a little 
pruning  and  training  may  be  needed  to  prevent 
their  growing  wild  or  unduly  encroaching  on 
other  objects,  or  running  all  over  the  place. 


But  to  have  Ayrshire  Roses  in  perfection  they 
should  hardly  be  pruned  nor  trained.  Give 
diem  a yard  or  so  of  good  soil  to  grow  in,  cut 
out  any  weak  wood,  and  unless  the  plants  are 
strong  cut  t He  shoots  hard  back  to  force  a 
vigorous  start,  and  then  let  them  have  their 
heads  and  shift  for  themselves.  Of  course  they 
will  be  on  their  own  roots.  No  one  in  his 
right  senses  would  plant  worked  scrambling 
Roses  ; neither  is  there  much  temptation  to  bud 
or  graft  such,  as  Ayrshire  Roses  will  root  as 
freely  as  Gooseberries  or  Currants  if  put  in  about 
the  same  time,  and  treated  in  a similar  manner. 
If  inserted  with  a heel,  they  will  root  with  all 
the  more  certainty  and  despatch.  But  to  grow 
these  or,  indeed,  any  other  Roses  to  the  highest 
perfection,  the  roots  must  have  a good 
larder  all  to  themselves  to  feed  in.  This 
is  one  of  those  practical  difficulties  of  detail 
often  overlooked  by  amateurs  and  others,  to 
their  bitter  disappointment.  It  is  so  easy  to 
say — Clothe  that  house  or  wall,  cover  that  bald, 
ugly  roof  with  Ayrshire  or  other  Roses,  or  let 
them  run  up  and  drape  with  beauty  an  ugly 
pollard,  or  bald,  bare  tree.  But  such  scenes  of 
beauty  can  only  be  successfully  repeated  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of  food  supply  and  due  prepara- 
tions. For  example,  we  can  but  seldom  have  a 
fresh  start.  A vacant  place  where  we  want  to 
place  our  plants  of  Ayrshire  or  other  scrambling 
Roses  is  already  crammed  full  of  the  roots  of  trees, 


j bushes,  weeds,  or  other  plants,  or  if  not,  it  will 
be  the  moment  we  disturb  it  or  place  anything 
specially  tempting  or  good  in  it.  Place  a yard 
or  half-a-yard  of 

Good  loam  mixed  with  manure  in  any  of  those 
semi-wild  apparently  vacant  spaces,  against 
trees,  rockeries,  banks,  or  walls  which  we  desire 
to  clothe  or  drape  with  our  Roses,  and  see 
what  hosts  of  alien  roots  will  forthwith  hasten 
into  and  exhaust  our  Roses’  food.  This  robbery 
and  exhaustion  of  Rose  or  other  plant  food  are 
worst  against  trees.  No  tree  can  be  trusted  as 
too  old  to  turn  aside  its  roots  from  such  new 
and  tempting  larders.  The  surest  remedy, 
and  it  will  last  for  years,  is  to  sink  a paraffin- 
barrel  or  beer-cask  into  the  ground  where  you 
wish  to  plant  your  Rose,  first  boring  a small 
hole  or  two  in  the  bottom  for  drainage;  then 
add  a few  crocks  so  disposed  as  to  let  the  water 
out  and  hinder  as  far  as  possible  the  roots  from 
entering  in.  Then  fill  the  barrel  with  the  Rose 
soil  or  compost  and  plant  the  Roses  in  the  sure 
and  certain  hope  that  they  will  only  feed  at  the 
larder  you  have  so  carefully  and  plentifully  filled 
with  good  things  for  them.  From  this  point  all 
will  be  smooth  sailing  for  the  scrambling  Roses. 
A few  dwindling  or  weakly  branches,  should 
such  appear,  may  be  cut  right  back  to  the  root- 


stock,  and  will  result  in  the  springing  up  of  ex- 
ceptionally strong  shoots  for  running  up  chim- 
neys or  tall  trees.  And  for  the  rest,  let  the  Roses 
ramble  and  grow  unchecked  at  their  own  sweet 
will,  if  you  would  reach  a grace  and  a charm  of 
Nature  far  beyond  and  above  the  power  of  art. 
After  the  growth  and  the  prodigal  blooming  of 
years,  should  these  Roses  show  signs  of  weak- 
ness, 

Solid  top-dressings  of  good  manure  or 
thorough  saturations  of  sewage  or  other  liquid 
feeders  will  restore  or  sustain  them  in  their 
original  strength  or  beauty.  But  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  such  a profusion  of  growth 
and  prodigality  of  blooming  cannot  be  sus- 
tained through  a series  of  years  unless  the  root 
larders  are  liberally  replenished  with  good 
things  and  carefully  guarded  against  the 
scramble  for  food,  which  results  in  the  survival 
of  the  fittest— that  is,  the  strongest,  which  un- 
fortunately under  such  semi-wild  conditions 
would  more  frequently  prove  to  be  a Blackberry 
or  Bramble.  The  subject  of  the  engraving— 
the  Dundee  Rambler — stands  at  the  head  of  its 
family  and  is  the  most  generally  grown.  It  has 
the  special  merit  of  being  true  to  name,  being 
a veritable  rambler,  endowed  with  almost  un- 
limited capacity  of  growth.  The  white  colour 
of  its  flowers,  edged  with  pink,  is  welcome  in 
this  class  of  Roses,  in  contrast  to  the  green 
masses  of  trees,  or  of  Grass  or  other  vegetation 


which  mostly  form  the  background  to  the  sprays 
of  those  rambling  Roses.  Bonaparte  is  equally 
or  more  vigorous  and  of  a pure  white  colour. 
Nothing  can  well  prove  more  chaste  in  a land- 
scape than  the  prodigal  sprays  of  masses  of 
this  variety  in  conjunction  with,  or  as  a substi- 
tute for,  those  of  the  Dundee  Rambler.  The 
semi-double  splendens,  another  white,  edged 
with  red,  is  probably  the  next  best.  Ruga,  a 
larger  double  variety,  is  equally  or  more 
vigorous,  but  its  flesh  colour  is  lea3  telling  in 
masses  than  the  blends  of  pure  white,  white 
and  pink,  and  white  and  deep  red  already 
noted.  There  are  several  other  varieties,  but 
the  above  are  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any 
other,  as  proved  through  being  almost  the  only 
Ayrshire  Roses  generally  grown.  D. 


HARDINESS  OF  TEA  ROSES. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  hardiness  of 
Tea  Roses  which  is  again  agitating  the  readers 
of  Gardening,  permit  me  to  give  a few  lines 
about  my  experience  in  the  matter.  Induced 
partly  by  a strong  desire  to  have  these  Roses 
outside  and  partly  by  the  correspondence  in 
this  paper  on  the  subject,  about  a year  ago  I 
experimented  in  my  garden  in  Dumfriesshire 
with  six  Tea  Roses  on  their  own  roots.  The 
kinds  were  Perle  des  Jardin,  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami,  Mme.  Berard,  Homere,  Jean  Ducher,  and 
Mme.  Falcot.  These  I planted  last  autumn.  On 
the  top  of  the  soil  there  was  placed  to  the  depth 
of  1 foot  half-decayed  leaves.  The  garden  is  well 
sheltered  from  east  and  north,  and  has  a south- 
west exposure.  The  soil  is  stiflish  loam.  When 
the  spring  came  three  or  four  of  the  plants  made 
an  effort  to  grow,  but  they  gradually  dwindled 
away.  The  others  seemingly  had  succumbed  en- 
tirely to  the  winter.  They  never  showed  any  signs 
of  vitality.  Aboutamonth  ago  I lifted  and  potted  i 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  experiment,  Madame 
Falcot,  which  has  also  since  died.  In  my  opinion 
the  soil  of  my  garden  is  too  wet  for  these  Roses, 
and  I also  think  that  the  top-dressmg  was  of 
too  moisture-holding  a character  to  suit  them. 

“ E.  Yorkshire’s  ” success  may  be  attributed  to  ' 
the  thoroughly  dry  character  of  the  soil,  and  I 
would  be  careful,  if  in  his  position,  of  mulching 
in  winter  with  half-decayed  leaf-soil,  as  it  is 
very  retentive  of  moisture.  A Celine  Forestier 
which  has  been  planted  for  five  years  here,  with 
south  exposure,  against  a wall  has  subsisted  and 
has  not  yet  died.  One  year  it  bore  blooms  1 
about  the  size  of  a neglected  Ranunculus.  It  | 
makes  a little  new  wood  yearly.  Reve  , I 
d Or  did  well  with  me  for  several  years, 
but  during  winter  I kept  it  protected.  Last 
winter  nothing  was  done  in  this  way  ; it  is  now 
labouring  under  an  attack  of  canker.  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  has  done  very  well  all  along,  and  is  still 
thriving.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  I am 
writing  from  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  The  I 
foregoing  is  almost  a list  of  casualties  ; still,  I 
propose  trying  the  same  experiment  again,  but 
will  start  this  time  with  light  porous  soil,  as  I 
blame  this  entirely  for  my  want  of  success. 
With  regard  to  the  Tea  Roses  which  I have 
in  pots  very  few  casualties  have  occurred. 
These  are  kept  most  of  the  winter  in  a cold 
frame,  and  earth  and  pot  have  been  frequently 
frozen  into  a solid  ball  of  ice  without  seemingly 
any  evil  effects,  as  the  plants  did  very  well 
afterwards.  This  may  seem  a contradictory 
letter,  but  I am  giving  a true  account  of  actual 
facts.  Nmi  Scot. 


•2320.—  Roses  for  pegging  down.— Yes, 

“Molly,”  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  very  suitable  for 
pegging  down.  But  you  must  use  the  long 
maiden  growths  for  this  purpose.  It  is  much 
better,  as  the  growth  gets  thick  to  remove  the 
bulk  of  it  that  has  already  flowered  ; then  you 
provide  more  room  for  the  shoots  that  will  be 
pegged  down  the  next  season,  and  at  the  same 
time  throw  all  of  the  strength  into  the  long 
growths  that  are  maturing  during  the  same 
season. — P.  U. 

Yes,  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  the  best  of  all 

Roses  for  pegging  down.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  I have  been  acquainted  with  a bed  filled 
with  this  Rose  in  a rectory  garden,  and  the 
plants  are  still  vigorous  and  in  flower  at  the 
time  I am  writing.  It  is,  however,  a strong 
grower,  and  requires  the  plants  to  set  out  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  the  shoots  trained 
outwards.  A round  bed  is  best  for  Roses  that 
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are  to  be  pegged  down.  Two  good  companion 
Rosea  for  the  Cloiro  would  be  Magna  Charta 
and  Ulrich  Brunner,  if  you  wanted  variety. — 
J.  C.  C. 

2337.— A bed  of  Rosea. — You  do  not  say  if 
your  bed  of  Roses  is  recently  transplanted  or  not. 
If  it  is,  then  it  needs  no  more  forking  over.  If 
your  plants  are  established,  they  will  still  bo 
quite  as  well  if  not  forked  over,  so  long  as  no 
weeds  remain  among  them.  These  encourage 
damp  and  wet  to  an  injurious  extent,  especially 
when  frosty  weather  prevails.  Replying  to  the 
the  latter  part  of  your  query,  it  is  far  best  to 
use  what  you  describe  as  long  manure  in  prefer- 
ence to  well  decayed  or  short  dung.  There  is 
very  little  real  protection  in  short  manure  ; it 
retains  wet  too  much.  The  only  advantage  is 
that  accruing  from  manorial  qualities  being 
washed  down  by  rains.  If  I wanted  to  protect 
plants  I should  not  mulch  with  rotten  manure. 

— P.  U. 

Yes.  Lightly  fork  up  the  bed,  but  do 

not  mulch  with  either  long  or  short  manure,  as 
either  will  retain  too  much  moisture,  and  in  that 
condition  the  frost  will  have  a greater  effect 
upon  it  than  when  the  surface'  is  drier.  If  you 
are  afraid  that  frost  will  injure  the  plants  place 
some  dry  Fern  or  branches  of  Gorse  between 
them.  Anything  used  as  a protection  that  will 
allow  the  air  to  circulate  between  it  to  dry  up 
any  excess  of  moisture  is  the  proper  thing  to  use 
for  Roses. — J.  C.  C. 

2359.— Roses  in  a cold  greenhouse,  &c. 

— Itdependsentirely  upon  what  stageof  advance- 
ment the  buds  are  in,  and  also  upon  the  class 
of  weather  we  arc  favoured  with  during  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks  as  to  whether  they  will  ex- 
pand or  not.  Kitchen  and  sitting-room  windows 
are  not  suitable  for  Roses,  but  if  they  do  not 
remain  in  their  present  quarters  long  enough  to 
get  a severe  check  you  might  finish  their  open- 
ing by  a timely  introduction  to  such  warmth. 
You  ask  if  their  present  flowering  will  defer  the 
spring  bloom?  I say  it  will,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  forwardness  of  the  present  buds. 
The  sooner  your  plants  go  to  rest,  and  the  later 
they  come  into  growth  next  spring,  the  better 
they  will  flower.  Your  house,  being  a cold  one, 
should  have  all  of  its  occupants  kept  as  back- 
ward as  possible. — P.  U. 

2336.— Dar-k-red  Rose  for  a trellis.— 
I do  not  think  you  can  do  better  than  get  a 
plant  of  Reine  Marie  Henriette  for  your  trellis. 
It  is  the  red  variety  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  is 
equally  vigorous.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  a finer 
Rose,  but  it  is  less  inclined  to  make  long  shoots 
suitable  for  training,  though  I have  succeeded 
fairly  well  with  it  as  a climber.  General 
Jacqueminot  might  be  more  satisfactory,  and  it 
is  a very  free  bloomer. — A.  G.  Butler. 

Souvenir  de  Pierre  Dupuy  is  a grand 

dark-red  Rose  for  your  purpose,  but  I prefer 
Reine  M.  Henriette,  only  unfortunately  this  is 
not  a dark-red  ; it  is  a deep-red,  and  during 
some  seasons  comes  very  bright  and  clear. 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  is  also  a good  Rose,  but  does 
not  quite  meet  your  requirement  of  a dark-red 
Rose.  You  might  use  some  of  the  strong  H.  per- 
petuals,  such  as  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, &e. , but  I cannot  recommend  them  so 
strongly  as  the  three  first-named  varieties. — 
P.  U. 

2367.— Roses  for  pegging  down.— No, 
the  plant  of  Ulrich  Brunner  would  not  grow 
too  large  for  a bed  of  4 feet  square,  nor  would 
it  flower  well  during  the  coming  season.  The 
fact  of  your  shifting  it  would  so  disturb  the 
roots  that  they  could  not  afford  the  necessary 
nourishment  to  the  wood  already  made.  If  it 
were  mine,  and  I wished  to  make  the  most  use  of 
it,  I would  plant  and  cut  down  to  about  a foot  or 
18  inches  from  the  ground.  You  would  then 
get  a few  blooms,  and  not  exhaust  the  plant  too 
much  to  secure  a good  growth  for  pegging  down 
the  next  season. — P.  U. 

2354.  — Tea  Rose  cuttings.— I must 
answer  the  latter  portion  of  your  query  first. 
The  size  pots  to  use  depends  entirely  upon  the 
size  of  your  plants.  Some  of  them  must 
necessarily  be  stronger  and  larger  than  others, 
both  from  the  way  they  have  thrived,  and  also 
from  the  variety.  As  you  wish  to  grow  them 
in  an  unheated  house  I should  advise  you  to  lift 
them  as  soon  as  possible  after  this  reply  appears. 
Give  them  good  drainage  ; use  a loamy  and  yet 
porous  soil  ; stand  them  on  a cool  and  moist 
bottom,  and  your  plants  will  do  as  well  as 


possible  in  an  unheated  house.  The  main 
thing  is  to  secure  them  from  frost,  and  to  keep 
them  as  backward  as  possible. — I’.  U. 

Pot  them  up  at  once,  using  1-inch  and  5-inch  pots, 

according  to  the  strength  of  the  plants.  lij  not  use  heavy 
soil.  1 lind  a good  compost  for  Tea  Koses  is  three  parts 
good  fibrous  loam  to  one  of  light  peat ; use  a fourth  part 
decayed  manure  with  it,  and  enough  sand  to  keep  the 
material  open. — J.  D.  E. 

2343.— A hedge  of  Rose3.—  In  the  first 
place,  I would  not  advise  you  to  use  plants  on 
their  own  roots  ; they  seldom,  or  at  any  rate, 
take  a long  time  to  grow  into  strong  and  vigorous 
plants.  Respecting  how  closely  to  plant  them, 
I should  put  them  at  intervals  of  0 feet.  You 
will  thus  be  affording  them  a space  of  3 feet 
each  way ; and  if  some  plants  do  much  better 
than  another,  you  can  remove  the  weakest.  As 
you  are  exposed  to  cold  winds,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  choose  hardy  sorts.  Such  kinds  as 
Marechal  Niel,  Celine  Forestier,  and  Lamarque 
would  not  do  ; but  Reine  M.  Henriette, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Aimee  Vibert,  Reve  d’Or, 
and  the  two  Gloire  de  Dijons,  and  Bordeaux, 
would  give  you  a good  change  of  colour.  You 
must  be  careful  to  preserve  the  long  growths  ; 
and  when  your  plants  are  well  established,  it 
will  be  well  to  ask  advice  respecting  pruning. — 
P.  U. 

Here,  in  the  West  of  England,  the  more 

hardy  Noisette  Roses  do  exceedingly  well  in 
sheltered  positions  similar  to  that  referred  to 
by  this  "correspondent.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
four  or  five  years  ago  I planted  a similar  fence, 
which  is  a dividing  line  between  two  villa  resi- 
dences, and  the  Roses  have  grown  well  and 
flower  freely.  The  sorts  used  in  this  case  were 
Solfaterre,  Reve  d'Or,  W.  A.  Richardson,  and 
Felle'nberg.  There  are,  however,  still  more 
hardy  Roses  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  those  I 
have  mentioned  not  doing  well.  These  are 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Red  Gloire,  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette, Aimee  Vibert,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 
Either  of  these  selections  would  make  a suitable 
variety.  In  a position  fairly  well  sheltered 
from  the  cold  winds  of  February  and  March,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  plant  some  of  the  strong 
growing  Perpetuals,  such  as  Antoine  Ducher, 
Bonle  de  Neige,  Gloire  Lyonuaise,  Magna 
Charta,  General  Jacqueminot,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
and  Madame  Charles  Wood. — J.  C.  C. 

2373.  — Planting  Rose  trees.  — The 
method  of  preparing  your  soil  that  you  propose 
is  a very  good  one  under  the  circumstances,  and 
I think  you  will  find  good  results.  The  only 
other  ingredient  necessary  is  a little  welldeeayed 
manure.  You  may  also  add  more  of  this  next 
season.  Seeing  your  soil  is  light  and  porous, 
why  wait  until  spring  before  planting?  If  done 
now,  the  plants  are  not  nearly  so  likely  to  dry 
and  shrivel  as  if  planted  during  an  unfavourable 
spring.  It  is  only  on  exceptionally  heavy  and 
wet  land  that  I would  advise  spring  plantiug  in 
preference  to  doing  it  during  October  or  Novem- 
ber.— P.  U. 

2384.— Treatment  of  a Rose,  &c  — The 

nurseryman  told  you  quite  correctly.  None  of 
the  climbing  Roses  that  have  good  wood  upon 
well-established  roots  need  pruning.  In  fact,  if 
you  do  so,  you  are  cutting  away  a lot  of  flowers. 
I presume  that  when  he  told  you  to  let  it  con- 
tinue to  grow  on  he  thought  this  the  most 
simple  way7  of  your  growing  it.  You  had  better 
secure  next  spring’s  crop,  and  then  write  to 
Gardening  again.  As  to  whether  you  keep  it 
iu  a pot  or  turn  it  out  into  a border,  that 
depends  entirely  upon  your  space  and  require- 
ments. It  will  never  grow  into  so  large  or  so 
strong  a plant  if  retained  in  a pot  as  it  would 
if  planted  out. — P.  U. 

2371 . —Budding  Manetti  stocks.— Y ou 

ask  for  hints  on  budding  at  a rather  unseasonable 
time,  but  if  you  are  successful  with  Standards  I 
do  not  see  why  the  same  success  does  not  follow 
with  those  on  the  Manetti-stock.  I should  say 
your  buds  were  either  too  young  or  else  your 
stocks  were  so  vigorous  as  to  flood  them  with  sap, 
and  thus  cause  them  to  go  black  and  eventually 
rot.  Of  all  stocks  there  are  none  more  suitable 
for  amateur  budding  than  the  Manetti.  In  its 
proper  season  I propose  giving  a short  article 
upon  the  art  of  budding. — P.  U. 

To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  the  swelling 

of  the  wood  bursting  the  ties  you  should  make  a 
cross  cut  at  the  top  of  the  slit.  The  bark  would 
then  expand  as  the  wood  swells.  I also  think 
you  make  the  tie  too  tight  and  that  the  matting 
might  be  used  stouter.  It  is  a good  plan  for 


growors  to  draw  some  earth  up  to  the  stems  of 
the  stocks  early  in  the  summer,  which  should 
bo  drawn  away  when  the  bud  is  inserted. 
Treated  in  this  way  the  stock  is  in  a good 
condition  to  be  operated  upon. — J.  G.  G. 

Tea  scented  Roses.— A good  (leal  has 
been  said  in  Gardening  at  times  on  Tea  Itoses 
and  their  hardiness.  I have  been  induced 
thereby  to  make  the  experiment  of  growing 
them,  and  I find  them  to  be,  as  far  as  resistance  to 
frostis  concerned,  quite  as  hardy  as  Snapdragons ; 
but  the  majority  with  me  here,  in  the  Thames 
Valley,  are  unable  to  unfold  their  delicate  petals 
in  an  ordinary  English  summer.  These  Roses 
can,  no  doubt,  be  grown  satisfactorily  in  the 
drier  parts  of  England,  such  as  the  east  coast. 
The  sorts  that  with  me  have  done  the  best  are 
the  Dijon  race,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Anna  Olivier, 
Safrano,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  My  soil  is  some- 
what heavy,  but  I believe  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions to  be  the  chief  difficulty.  I have  noticed 
that  Rases  with  a long  or  pendulous  foot-stalk 
usually  stand  wet  weather  better  than  others, 
the  flower  being  enabled  thereby  to  throw  of!  the 
rain.  Marie  Van  Houtte  is  an  example.  As  a 
rule,  we  are  left  to  find  out  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  Roses  after  we  purchase  them. 
For  ordinary  garden  purposes  a great  many 
sorts  usually  considered  first-rate  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether,  except  in  very  favour- 
able Rose-growing  districts.  La  France  is  a 
Rose  somewhat  impatient  of  wet  ; but  its  long 
footstalk,  besides  being  convenient  for  gathering 
the  blooms,  enables  it  to  resist  a good  deal  of 
bad  weather,  and  I grow  more  plants  of  this 
Rose  than  of  any  other  kind  I think  the  grow- 
ing of  Tea-scented  Roses,  like  other  things,  re- 
quires to  be  done  with  discrimination. — O.  A.  S. 

Hardiness  of  Tea  Roses.— The  notes  by 
“East  Yorkshire”  in  Gardening,  on  page  512, 
are  very  gratifying,  and  I am  very  pleased  to 
hear  of  his  success  with  the  Queen  of  flowers. 
It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  twelve  varieties 
he  mentions  in  the  early  part  of  his  notes  should 
have  been  unsatisfactory,  as  they  are  all  good 
growers  and  exceptionally  free  bloomers  in  most 
.gardens.  It  i3  also  very  strange  how  much 
Roses  vary  in  different  localities.  In  another 
district,  only  slightly7  removed,  and  in  much  the 
same  class  of  soil,  a Rose  will  sometimes  refuse 
to  do  well,  much  to  the  grower’s  surprise  and 
disappointment.  Like  “East  Yorkshire,  I 
also  note  that  winds  and  frost  combined  (espe- 
cially in  the  spring,  when  the  new  sap  is  rising 
and  forming  fresh  albumen)  are  far  more 
injurious  than  a frost  of  double,  or  even  treble, 
the  severity  with  a quiet  atmosphere.  The 
dozen  varieties  of  the  Tea  and  China  section 
that  he  mentions  as  purchasing  this  season  are 
all  excellent  Roses.  I may  say  that  the  leaf- 
soil  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  better  as  a winter 
mulch  and  protection  than  all  manure.  Manure 
holds  the  wet  so,  and  this  is  a bad  thing  during 
severe  frost,  especially  as  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  plants.  I am 
very  pleased  to  hear  you  think  of  using  Cle- 
matises on  your  wire  fence  as  well  as  Roses  ; in 
my  estimation  there  is  no  prettier  or  more  suit- 
able combination  of  flowers  for  such  a purpose. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  the  results,  and  doubly 
so  if  you  plant  a few  of  the  Scarlet  Trumpet 
Honeysuckle  as  well.  A short  fence  covered 
with  these  has  been  a perfect  picture  all  the 
summer  in  this  district. — P.  U. 


2333.— Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins.—  Is  is  quite  possible,  as 
the  weather  has  been  unusually  mild,  that  pipings  of  this 
Pink  put  in  now  under  hand-lights  would  root  before  the 
spring  ; but  I would  wait  until  then  to  pull  the  old  roots 
to  pieces.— A.  G.  Butler. 

If  the  old  plants  are  divided  now,  they  will  be 

established  before  spring,  and  will  flower  better  and 
earlier.  The  spring-divided  plants  will  flower  later.— 
E.  H. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. — Queries  and  »m»»J  are  inserted  in 

Gardening  free  0/  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  doom  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Oardknino,  87,  Southawpton-street,  Covent. garden,  Lon • 
don  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Puhlisiikr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
additiim  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
oueries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Oardknino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time,  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications.  ... 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Oardknino 
sh'tuld  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2396. — Muscat  Grapes.  — What  sorts  of  Muscat 
Grapes  are  best  for  an  ordinary  house  not  forced  ? — Grade. 

2397.  -Chinese  Lilies  in  a bowl.— I have  three 
Chinese  Lilies  in  a bowl  of  water.  Should  it  be  kept  in  the 
dark  ?— Bee. 

2398. — Chrysanthemum  cuttings  —Will  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  the  proper  time  to  take  cuttings  of 
Chrysanthemums  ?— Geo.  Allen. 

2399. — Christmas  Roses. — My  Christmas  Roses 
look  well  in  bud,  but  the  leaves  are  turning  y ellow  and 
sickly.  Should  these  be  cut  off  ?— Bee. 

2400. — Tomatoes  for  profit.— I am  thinking  of  try- 
ing to  grow  Tomatoes  for  profit.  Will  anyone  kindly  give 
me  some  hints  on  their  culture?— Beoinner. 

2401.  — Winter  Cherry  — I want  to  know  how  this 
plant  is  increased,  if  the  red  berry  is  the  seed,  and  if  it  is 
sown  in  the  open  ground,  and  when  ?— Turvey. 

2402. — Green  frogs.— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
where  I can  procure  green  frogs  for  a greenhouse,  and  also 
give  instructions  as  to  their  treatment?— D.  A. 

2403. — Pruning  Standard  Apple-trees.— My 
gardener  cuts  back  all  the  new  wood  to  two  or  three  eyes 
on  my  Apple-trees.  Is  it  right  to  do  so  ?— S.  B. 

2404. — Forcing  Freesias.— Would  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what,  treatment  Freesias  require  to  force  them 
successfully  for  flowering  in  a conservatory  ?— J.  T.  J. 

2405. — Tall-growing  annuals.— Would  someone 
kindly  give  me  a list  of  tall-growing  annuals  for  the  back 
of  a border,  and  say  when  they  should  be  sown?— Rose. 

2406. — Early  Chrysanthemums  — Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  a good  list  of  early  Chrysanthemums,  and 
same  habit  of  growth  a9  Comtesse  Foucher  de  Cared?— 
Young. 

2407. — Planting  Hollies.— Would  someone  he  kind 
enough  to  state  what  is  the  best  time  to  plant  out  in  the 
Midlands  Ilolly-trees  3 feet  or  4 feet  high  ? Soil  moderately 
light.— W.  M. 

2408. — Culture  of  Begonias  and  Lilies.— Will 
anyone  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a few  hint9  on  the  cul 
ture  of  Begonias  ? Also  of  Lilies  for  growing  in  frames  ?- 
A Youngster. 

2409. — Roses  in  pots  —What  sized  pot  should  Roses 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  be  grown  in  ? And  what  are 
the  bestsort9  ? Should  they  be  moved  to  the  open  air  at 
any  time  ?— Rose. 

2110.— Seakale  for  forcing  — Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  if  in  lifting  Seakale  for  forcing  the  thongs  should 
he  cut  off  then,  or  left  intact  until  the  plants  have  been 
forced  ? — W.  H.  J. 

2414. — Early  Chrysanthemums  for  market 
— Will  someone  kindly  name  the  best  half-dozen  early 
Chrysanthemums  for  market  work — for  pot-plants  and 
cut-bloom  ?— C.  N.  P. 

2112.— Plants  under  staging. —Will  someone 
please  state  plants  most  suitable  for  growing  under  staging 
in  a cool-house— flowers  or  Ferns?  Temperature  never 
much  below  50  degs. — A.  J.  S.,  Wimbledon. 

2413.— Rhubarb  out-of  doors.  — Will  someone 
please  tell  me  how  to  proceed  to  get  acrop  from  this  early 
in  the  New  Year  ? The  9tools  are  large,  and  have  been  in 
the  ground  several  years.— C.,  E.  Yorks. 

2414  —Peaches  in  pots  — Can  Peaches  be  grown  well 
in  pots  in  a lean-to  house,  and  be  moved  into  the  open  air 
to  make  way  for  Chrysanthemums?  If  so,  what  are  best 
sorts  for  it,  and  what  sized  pots  ? — Peach. 

2415. — Lily  of  the  Valley  tree— Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  the  proper  name  and  treatment  of  this 
plant?  It  is  much  the  same  leaf  a9  Arbutus.  Would 
it  do  in  the  flower  garden,  North  of  Ireland  ?— Fred. 

2116.— Tulips  for  bedding.— Is  it  correct  that 
Tulips  are  of  no  use  for  bedding  after  the  first  year  ? What 
are  the  names  of  half-a-dozen  good  single  and  double 
varieties  for  a cottage  garde  11,  all  to  be  dwarf  ?— Jack. 

2417. — Vine  roots.— My  gardener  has  been  lifting  the 
roots  of  my  Vines,  and  I think  he  has  broken  here  and 
there  a little  off.  Will  it  injure  the  Vines  at  all  ? If  so, 
how  an  he  remedy  this?— M.  II. 

2418. — Chrysanthemums  for  show.  &c  — Will 
someone  give  me  the  names  of  twelve  best  Chrysanthe- 
mums for  growing  large  show  bloom9?  Also,  twelve  for 
bushy  specimens,  and  twelve  dwarfs  for  room  decoration  ? 
— H.  C. 

2419. — Pyrethrums  and  other  plants.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  what  to  associate  with  Pyrethrums 
s i as  to  hav  e a presentable  plot  when  the  tilooming  season 
of  the  Pyrethrums  is  over  ? I do  not  want  to  lift  them.— 
C.  N.  P.' 


2120.— Apples  for  show  — I wish  to  plant  two  Apple 
trees  in  my  garden  (dessert  and  kitchen).  Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  are  the  best  kinds  for  show  pur 
poses,  also  the  time  to  plant  them,  &<;.  ? Locality,  Derby 
— T.  Phipps. 

2421.— Raspberry  canes.  — Will  someone  expe 
rieneed  kindly  answer  the  following  respecting  Raspberry 
canes?— New  canes  come  up  each  spring  from  the  old 
roots.  Do  they  ever  bear  fruit  the  same  summer  or 
autumn  ?— S.  B. 

2422  — Ivory  filings  for  plants  —Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  if  clean  ivory  filings  are  good  for  plant  life 
outdoors  and  indoors  under  glass?  If  so,  how  and  when 
should  I apply  it  to  Rose-trees,  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  and 
Primulas  ’—Sheffield. 

2423. — Treatment  of  Cucumbers.— Will  someone 
please  to  state  lowest  temperature  that  they  can  be  grown 
in  to  produce  fruit  this  winter?  Also,  what  temperature 
the  bottom-heat  in  a forcing-pit  should  be,  and  w hether 
much  moisture  is  required? — A.  J.  S.,  Wimbledon. 

2424. — A seedling  Passion-flower  —I  have  a 
Passion  flower,  a seedliDg  this  year,  in  a 6-inch  pot.  It  has 
made  two  shoots,  2.V  feet  long.  What  treatment  shall  I 
give  it  to  make  it  bfnom  next  year  ? Shall  I cut  it  down 
now,  or  shall  I leave  the  shoots  their  full  length  ?— B.  E. 

2425. — Briers  from  seed  — I am  desirous  of  raising 
a few  hundred  Briers  from  seed.  Will  anyone  kindly  say 
the  best  time  to  90w,  now  or  in  spring,  and  how  long  do 
they  take  to  germinate,  and  how  deep  to  sow  them  ?— Rose 
Hip. 

2426. — Climbers  for  a trellis  — Will  anyone  kindly 
ive  the  names  of  some  climbers  (not  Ivy)  likely  to  do  well 

in  covering  a trellis  facing  N.E.,  about  one  mile  from  sea, 
and  situated  on  the  top  of  a rather  exposed  cliff  ?— 
Frances. 

2427. — Notice  to  leave  a situation.— Will  some 
one  kindly  tell  me  if  it  is  right  to  look  for  a situation,  and 
then  give  notice  ? My  late  employer  tells  me  that  a gar- 
dener should  first  give  his  notice,  and  then  look  for  employ- 
ment ?— William  Nixon. 

2428. — Culture  of  Solanum  jasminoides.— 1 

should  be  glad  of  information  as  to  the  cultivation  of 
Solanum  jasminoides,  and  does  it  hear  berries,  and  what 
kind  of  blossom?  Is  it  a free  grower,  and  will  it  grow 
without  heat  in  the  winter  ?— A.  T. 

2429. — Tree  Paeonies.  — I have  several  of  these, 
which  have  rather  overgrown  their  allotted  space.  Can  I 
cut  them  back  now,  and  would  the  cuttings  be  of  any  use 
for  propagation  at  this  season  of  the  year  ? Will  someone 
kindly  advise  me  in  the  matter? — C. , Yorks. 

2430. — Unsatisfactory  Celery.— My  Celery  this 
season  and  last  has  turned  out  very  unsatisfactorily  ; while 
the  flavour  is  really  excellent  it  is  almost  wholly  wood  or 
heart.  I took  great  caution  this  season,  but  it  is  ju9t  the 
same  as  before.  What  is  the  cause  ? — Celery. 

2431. — Tea  Roses  in  a greenhouse.— I should 
be  glad  to  know  if  Tea  Roses  in  a wide  border  in  a green- 
house, which  is  kept  warm  in  winter  often  as  high  a9  from 
50  degs.  to  60  degs.,  should  be  pruned  now  and  the  soil 
renewed  ? They  have  flowered  well  in  spring.— H.  M. 

2432. — Payment  of  a gardener,  &c  — Will  any- 
one kindly  enlighten  me  on  the  following  matter?— I am 
in  a private  establishment,  where  a coachman  andgardener 
are  kept.  Which,  a9  a rule,  is  the  higher  paid  servant  ? 

Is  there  any  understood  rule  as  to  payment?— Vortex. 

2433. — Treatment  of  a Myrtle.— I have  a Myrtle 
(a  2-feet  bush),  and  I stood  it  out-of-doois  this  summer  hut 
it  did  not  bloom.  I shall  stand  it  in  the  dining-room  for 
the  winter.  Would  someone  kindly  give  me  cultural 
directions  to  have  it  bloom  next  summer  ?— B.  E. 

2434. — British  Ferns.— I want  to  make  a collection 
of  British  Fern9.  Can  any  one  please  tell  me  the 
names  of  some  that  may  be  collected  in  a wild  state,  or 
must  I get  them  from  a nurseryman  ? I do  not  want  culti- 
vated kinds  ; they  must  be  wild  for  exhibition.— Bruce. 

2435. — Chinese  Lily.— I have  four  bulbs  of  the 
Chinese  Lily  or  Water-plant,  said  to  flower  in  water,  and 
have  put  each  bulb  in  a soda-water  tumbler.  What  tem- 
perature must  they  be  kept  in,  and  what  treatment  must 
be  adopted?  The  water  is  now  changed  every  day.— Sill- 
wood. 

2436. — A gardener's  work.— Would  any  one  kindly 
inform  me  how  much  ground  a general  gardener  can  keep 
in  right  order  in  a gentleman's  place  ? Is  one  acre  of 
vegetable  garden  and  the  same  of  Uras9,  cut  by  a lawn 
mower,  too  much  for  one  man  to  do  (—Constant  Reader, 
Moffat. 

2437. — Hyacinths  for  forcing.— My  Hyacinths  for 
forcing  were  potted  at  the  end  of  August  iu  moist  soil  as 
usual,  aud covered  deeply  with  small  coala9hes  : on  taking 
them  out,  I find  them  du9t  dry,  and  hardly  any  roots 
formed.  Had  1 better  water  and  so  recover  them,  or  w hat 
—I.  W.  II.  J. 

243S.— Urine  as  manure  — I have  a much  larger 
supply  of  this  than  1 can  use  as  a liquid-manure.  I want 
to  know  how  it  can  be  best  incorporated  w ith  the  soil  so  as 
to  have  as  lasting  a value  as  possible?  Information  on 
this  point  or  reference  to  a work  containing  full  informa- 
tion will  oblige?— S. 

2439. — Chinese  Primulas.— I have  some  very  good 
healthy  plaui s,  but  not  full  enough  of  flower,  only  one 
truss.  ’ Should  not  the  flower-buds  be  taken  off  until  three 
or  four  trusses  are  indicated  ? The  gardener  says  he  did 
take  all  the  Iir9t  flow  ers  off.  But  the  tirst  is  not  sufficient, 
is  it?— Mrs.  Evkrard. 

2440. — Primula  seeds.  &c  — Having  Primula, 
Cineraria,  and  Cyclamen  seedlings.  1 shouldbe  much  obliged 
if  anyone  would*  give  me  advice  as  to  the  best  treatment  to 
give  these  plants  to  make  them  mature  their  seeds  pro- 
perly, as  to  whether  they  require  heat  or  not?— Ernest 
Gave,  Carlton,  Lowestoft. 

2441. — Unhealthy  Coleus.— For  9ome  time  past  my 
Coleus  plant  has  beeu  showing  signs  of  delicacy.  On 
examination  I found  it  was  infested  with  a small  w hite  flat 
insect.  I sprinkled  sulphur  over  the  affected  partswithout 
effect,  and  in  desperation  cut  it  down  to  within  2 inches  of 
the  pot.  Will  it  thrive  now,  and  how  can  I avoid  another 
visit  from  those  objectionable  insects?  Plant  is  in  a cool 
greenhouse.— Vera. 


2442. — Gladiolus  deteriorating.— Do  Gladiolus 

of  the  Gandavensis  section  deteriorate  after  the  first  year 
I bought  some  a few  years  back,  and  I find  that  this  year 
not  above  one-fourth  of  them  have  bloomed.  I wonder  if 
this  is  the  experience  of  any  others  of  your  readers  ? I may 
say  that  this  is  in  Lancashire.— Argo. 

2443. — A neglected  town  garden.— I have  a 
small  town  garden,  which  has  been  much  neglected,  and  a 
conservatory  (built  on  piles),  opening  from  the  drawing- 
room. I want  to  grow  flowers  in  it,  specially  Roses  and 
Carnations.  Will  anyone  kindly  give  me  hints  how  to  set 
about  it,  and  is  this  or  the  spring  the  better  time  to  begin  ? 

— Stockwell. 

2444. — Management  of  Vines  — I have  five  Vines, 
black  and  white.  I do  not  know  their  names.  IhavejU9t 
cut  off  the  last  Grapes.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the 
earliest  time  I can  begin  to  force  them  again,  as  I should 
like  to  have  them  earlier  next  year?  They  are  about 
eight  years  old,  and  have  beeu  rather  overcropped  this 
year. — M.  H. 

2445. — Dressing  Apple-trees  — Some  of  my  Eush 
Apple-trees  have  loose  and  decayed  bark  on  the  main-stems 
below  the  graft.  On  examining  it  the  other  day  I feund 
eggs  of  some  insect  in  the  crevices.  What  Bhall  1 dress 
with  to  kill  these  eggs  ? Will  petroleum  (painted  in)  injure 
the  trees,  or  should  it  be  mixed  with  something  else  ?— 

C.  N.  P. 

2446. — Ornithogalum  arabicum— Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  how-  to  bloom  Ornithogalum  arabicum  V I 
have  had  some  bulbs  for  years,  but  though  the  leaves  grow 
3 feet  or  4 feet  high  of  some,  and  others  make  quantities 
of  small  off  shoot9,  I can  never  get  any  bloom.  Where 
does  the  fault  lie  ? Some  are  in  pots,  some  out-of-doors  in 
a sheltered  place.— Vera. 

2447.  — Lilium  Harrisi. — I havesome  Lilium  Harrisi 
bulbs  puichased  this  week  from  a nursery.  They  have  not 
been  in  soil  at  all,  hut  have  made  growth  3 inches  long 
and  are  rather  weakly.  They  are  not  wanted  to  flower 
until  early  spring.  IIow  had  1 better  treat  them  ? Would 
it  be  better  to  plunge  them  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  or  any- 
thing for  a time  ?— J.  T.  J. 

2448. — Roses  in  beds  — I have  several  beds  contain- 
ing Roses,  both  II  P.’s  and  Teas.  I should  like  to  know 
when  is  the  best  time  to  manure  these  ? I have  both  good 
old  rotten  and  some  new  manure.  I think  it  would  be 
be9t  to  put  the  fresh  on  in  the  autumn  and  dig  it  in  in  the 
spring,  or  to  put  the  rotten  on  in  the  spring  and  dig  it 
in  right  away. — Patriai.ch. 

2449. — Auricula-leaves  turning  yellow.  — I 

find  that  the  leaves  of  my  Auriculas  turn  yellow-  after  they 
have  done  flowering  in  the  spring,  making  them  look  very 
unsightly  all  the  summer.  Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me 
what  I must  do  to  remedy  this?  How  would  it  do  to 
take  them  up  after  flowering,  and  place  them  out  of  the 
way  till  the  autumn  ?— Laxc. 

2450.  —Unsatisfactory  Apple-trees.  — I have 
some  Apple-trees,  which  have  been  planted  for  fifteen 
years,  and  they  have  not  made  much  headway.  This  y ear 
I have  taken  them  up,  and  I find  they  w ere  planted  rather 
deep.  I brought  the  roots  nearer  the  surface,  and  put  some 
manure  round  them.  Have  l done  right  ? I do  not  know 
the  names  of  the  Apples. — B.  G. 

2451. — Ornamental  shrubs  — Would  someone  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  the  names  of  some  ornamental 
shrub9  ranging  in  height  from  3 feet  to  8 feet,  to  line  a w alk 
running  to  the  garden,  partly  parallel  with  the  avenue  ? 
The  other  side  of  the  walk  is  a 9niall  wood,  and  where  I 
want  to  plant  the  trees  is  Grass,  beginning  with  a patch 
and  gradually  widening  to  about  10  yards. — May. 

2452. — Chinese  Lilies.— Would  someone  kindly  tell 
me  whether  1 ought  to  leave  the  little  bulbs  on  the  side  oi 
Chinese  Good  Luck  Lilies?  I have  got  three,  and  two  of 
them  have  quite  big  little  bulbs,  one  on  each  side.  The 
big  bulbs  are  half  covered  with  water,  so  that  the  little 
bulbs  are  entirely  under  water,  and  they  are  sprouting. 
Will  being  entirely  under  water  rot  them  ?— May. 

2453. — Staking  Carnations  in  a bed,  &C.-I 
have  a bed  of  Carnations,  planted  last  autumn,  and  they 
have  bloomed  very  well  this  year,  but  have  not  shown  their 
beauty  as  much  as  they  would  have  done,  I think,  if  they 
had  been  staked  properly.  I should  be  glad  of  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  best  way  of  staking  then,  and  also  the 
names  of  the  best  heavy-edged  Picotees  (—Minerva. 

2454. — Cesspool  contents  for  vegetables.  &c. 
— I have  a pump  fixed  over  the  cesspool  that  receives  all 
drainage  from  my  house.  Would  someone  kindly  tell  me 
if  it  is  good  for  watering  vegetables,  fruit-trees,  Straw- 
berries, andflowtrs?  I am  told  sewage-water  is  better 
than  manure  for  garden  crops.  Is  that  the  case?  It 
pumps  up  quite  black.  19  it  too  strong  to  applj*  to  fruit- 
trees,  plants,  &c  , without  diluting  with  water  ? II.  L. 

2455.  —Dark  Roses.— I think  the  very  dark  Roses  are, 
taken  as  a class,  very  disappointing.  If  the  sun  shines  on 
them  it  takes  the  colour  out  of  them,  and  it  is  the  same  if 
it  rains;  and  ihev  are  nearlv  poor  bloomers  and  weak 
g rowel’s.  Will  anyone  kindly  give  the  names  of  about 
hdf-a-dozen  of  those  he  considers  the  best  all-round  dark 
Roses,  and  also  state  his  experience  of  Senateur  \aise?— 
SlIORTT. 

2456.  -Chrysanthemums  for  large  flowers. 

—I  am  intending  this  next  season  to  grow  my  Chrysanthe- 
mums for  producing  large  flow-ers,  one  blossom  on  astern.  I 
should  feel  much  obliged  to  anyone  for  advice  how  to  go 
about  the  work.  I want  to  have  them  in  flower  by- 
November  12  next  year.  Is  now  the  best  time  to  take 
cutting  or  later,  and  should  they  be  topped  after  the 
cuttings  are  struck,  as  I wish  to  have  dwarf  plants  If 
they  should  he  topped,  at  what  time  should  that  take 
place,  and  how  many  times  during  the  growing  season 
AMATEUR. 

2457. — Raspberry  near  a north  wall  —I  should! 
be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  best  and  most  prolific  ESP* 
bet  rv  to  grow  near  a dw  arf  north  wall  in  a somew  hat  Stitt 
soil  ; also  to  what  height  the  canes  would  grow  I have 
Raspberries  planted  there  already,  and  they  grow  to  a 
height  of  about  7-  feet ; but  I wish  to  improve  the  sort  if 
possible.  On  the  sy  stem  of  not  using  stakes,  and  letting 
the  canes  come  up  where  they  w ill,  how  many  canes  ought 
there  to  be  left  in  each  space  of  14  feet  by  6 feet ? And  is 
it  sufficient  to  cut  off  the  canes  not  required  Ihames 
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24B8.— Mushrooms  in  cellars.— I have  two  large 
roomy  cellars  under  the  house,  from  the  ground  to  root 
about  5 feet  high,  but  quite  dark.  In  the  autumn  I found 
several  Mushrooms  growing  in  them.  Could  I utilise  these 
in  any  way  for  their  culture  ? The  original  turf  is  still  on 
the  ground.  I cannot  put  manure  on,  being  under  the 
living  rooms.  Any  other  information  would  he  welcome  ? 
—Novice. 

2459.— Paint  for  hot-water  pipes.—  I should  be 
extremely  obliged  if  anyone  would  inform  me  how  to 
make  the  best  paint  for  coating  hot-water  pipes  to  keep 
them  from  rusting?  I want  a paint  that  will  not  smell 
very  long  after  putting  on ; and  which  is  the  best  way 
when  painting  the  pipes,  to  have  them  hot  or  cold  ? And 
if  there  is  any  paint  ready  made,  what  is  its  name? — A 
Reader  from  tiie  First. 

246(1.— Cordon  Apple  trees.— I wish  to  obtain  a 
few  double  and  quadruple  horizontal  cordon  Apple  and 
Plum-trees,  to  stand  4 feet  higli  against  a low  fence.  These, 
1 imagine,  are  not  so  trained  by  many  nurserymen,  and 
are,  therefore,  dear  ? Could  I with  advantage  plantyoung 
trees  this  year,  and  in  due  course  train  them  myself? 
Information  from  someone  as  to  how  these  trees  are  so 
trained  will  be  gladly  read  by— Wimbledon. 

2461. — Herbaceous  plants,  &c— I should  be  glad 
to  know  how  to  distinguish  from  one  another  each  of  the 
following  herbaceous  dowering  plants— by  their  flowers, 
and  leaves,  and  growth -as  several  florists  call  them 
by  different  names  : Coreopsis,  Perennial  Sunflower 
(Uarpalium  rigidium),  and  Rudbeckia  ? Would  someone 
k ndly  tell  me  if  Lilies  of  the  Valley  will  thrive  and 
flower  in  a border  about  2.J  feet  wide  i nder  a conserva- 
tory, facing  south,  with  a gravel  path  cn  the  other  side  ? 
— H.  M. 

2462. — “Apricot  ’’Plum.— Will  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  where  to  get  a tree  of  the  “ Apricot”  Plum?  This 
Plum  could  be  had  some  years  ago  in  Lincolnshire  ; it  is 
large,  round,  with  bright-red  skin,  and  yellow  inside,  and 
with  a strong  Apricot  flavour.  None  of  the  nurserymen  I 
have  written  to  know  of  it,  not  even  Rivers  and  Son,  nor  is 
it  known  in  Covent-garden.  One  man  sent  me  a tree  of  Vic- 
toria, saying  it  was  the  same  ; but  this  is  not  a round 
Plum,  nor  has  it  any  Apricot  flavour.— Sale. 

2463. — Greenhouse  and  stove  plants  — I should 
be  obliged  to  “J.  C.  C.”  or  “A.  G.  Butler”  to  name 
some  greenhouse  and  stove  plants  to  supply  a house  with 
cut  bloom  and  pot  plants  through  the  year  ? The  house  to 
grow  them  in  is  60  feet  long,  24  feet  broad,  18  feet  in 
height,  with  a division  in  the  centre.  Also  state  how  it 
could  be  best  arranged.  There  will  be  tanks  in  each 
house,  with  three  rows  of  hot-water  pipes  all  round,  heated 
with  a saddle  boiler. — P.  Q.,  Ireland. 

2464. — Fruit-trees  for  profit.— I have  a place  near 
Raglan,  Monmouth,  with  a considerable  acreage  of 
orchards,  mostly  Apple-trees  ; some  of  these  are  fruitless 
by  reason  of  age,  and  I intend  having  these  removed  and 
new  ones  put  into  their  places.  1 want  to  replant  with 
trees  bearing  first-class  table  Apples,  and  I should  be  much 
obliged  if  anyone  would  kindly  advise  me  what  are  the  best 
kinds  to  plant,  when  to  do  so,  and  when  to  get  them  ? 
The  orchards  are  well  sheltered,  and  the  soil  is  of  a light, 
gravelly  description.— Newtown  Pippin. 

2465. — Tall  Chrysanthemums.— I have  about  a 
dozen  plants  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  are  very  tall, 
quite  6 feet  high.  The  varieties  are  Elaine  and  Mme. 
Lacroix.  I stopped  them  about  three  times  ; the  last  time 
about  the  end  of  July.  I potted  them  in  their  flowering 
pots  (12  inches)  June  28.  1 did  not  give  them  any  manure- 
water  until  the  last  week  in  September.  I used  soot-water 
and  Clay’s  Fertiliser  twice  a w'eek.  There  are  no  signs  of 
bloom  on  them  as  yet.  I should  like  to  know  if  they  are 
at  all  likely  to  flower,  and  the  reason  they  are  so  tall  and 
late  in  blooming  ?— Amateur. 

2463.— A glass  corridor.— I have  to  connect  two 
buildings  with  a glass  corridor,  50  feet  by  18  feet.  I intend 
this  to  be  used  as  a kind  of  winter  garden— i.  e,,  a place 
to  sit  in,  with  plants,  shrubs,  &c.,  in  movable  pots  and  tubs. 
It  is  to  be  capable  of  being  heated  from  65  degs.  to  70degs. 
Would  someone  of  your  readers  be  kind  enough  to  help  me 
to  select  suitable  plants  and  shrubs  ? I had  thought, 
among  others,  of  a Eucalyptus,  a Fig-bush,  and  a Vine,  in 
Dots:  There  will  be  two  ranks  inside  to  catch  the  rain- 
water from  the  roof,  over  which  I intend  to  stand  pots  of 
Ferns.  Any  hints  will  be  most  acceptable  ?— Sale, 

2467. — Growing  the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily.— 
Will  anyone  kindly  oblige  me  with  information  as  togrow- 
ing  the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  ? I have  procured  a bulb  of 
this  kind,  and  am  anxious  to  know  how  to  grow  it,  so  as 
for  it  to  flower.  I have  read  an  advertisemen  t in  a London 
paper,  which  says  it  must  be  put  in  a basin  or  vase,  with 
about  2 inches  of  pebbles  under  it,  and  then  the  vase  must 
be  filled  with  water  till  half  the  bulb  is  submerged.  Is 
this  so  ? The  room  where  it  is  growing  is  from  60  degs. 
to  70  degs.  all  the  time. — Arthur  Hughes. 

2468. — Good  Roses.— Will  “ J.  C.  C.”  or  anyone  else 
kindly  give  me  the  names  of  twelve  good  Roses  of  various 
colours?  The  following  is  what  I have  now:  A.  R.  Wil- 
liams, Baroness  Rothschild,  Emperor,  Fisher  Holmes,  Her 
Majesty,  John  Hopper,  La  France,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Mrs.  J.  LaiDg,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Gloirede  Dijon,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  The  Bride,  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  W.  A.  Richardson.  Thanking  “ J.  C.  C.”  for 
past  instructions ; I have  had  a grand  display  of  Roses 
this  year  through  following  his  advice.  Locality,  Derby. 
— T.  Phipps. 

2469. — Treatment  of  fruit-trees  — I have  a lot  of 
fruit-trees  trained  on  to  the  wall  of  my  garden.  I pinched 
all  the  foreright  shoots  back  to  1 foot  on  the  10th  June, 
and  I also  pinched  back  the  leaders.  Those  shoots 
plumped  out  their  buds  nicely  from  the  base  up,  and 
threw  out  another  shoot  from  the  top.  I then  spurred  all 
those  shoots  back  to  the  third  leaf  at  the  end  of  September 
or  the  first  week  of  October.  I left  the  young  shoots  on 
the  leaders  untouched  this  time.  Is  this  right  treatment? 
I have  also  some  young  trees  in  the  borders,  Pyramids,  and 
dwarf  bushes,  and  I treated  those  the  same  way  as  regards 
pinching  and  cutting  back.  A friend  of  mine  told  me 
that  if  I pinched  in  all  those  shoots  when  they  formed 
the  fourth  leaf  and  kept  all  the  laterals  pinched  in  to  one 
leaf  that  I would  have  nice  bushy  trees  crowded  with 
fruit  buds  in  the  pyramids  and  bush  form,  and  that  I 
woul'l  have  traces  of  fruit  in  the  fan  and  horizontal  ones 
trained  on  to  the  wall.  The  trees  comprise  Apples,  Pears 


and  Plums,  and  a few  Cherries,  with  those  trained  on  to 
the  wall.  I would  esteem  it  as  a favour  if  “J.  O.  O.,” 
“ E.  11.,”“  S.  P.,"  or  any  other  practical  fruit  grower 
gave  me  some  definite  advice  about  how  to  proceed  next 
year?— England. 

2470. — Keeping  fowls  out  of  a garden.— I 

have  a neighbour  who  lives  facing  me,  he  has  forty  or  fifty 
fowls,  and  they  are  always  in  my  garden.  They  spoilt 
twenty  score  of  Cabbage-plants,  also  other  beds  of  Cabbage- 
plants.  I have  warned  him  over  and  over  again  about 
them  ; but  he  says  he  will  not  pay  for  the  damage  done, 
nor  keep  his  fowls  out.  I told  him  that  f would  shoot 
them  ; he  said  if  I did  he  would  make  me  pay  dearly  for 
them.  They  took  all  my  seed  Peas  from  the  rows,  also 
my  Broad  Beans.  I have  an  acre  of  garden  ground,  and 
I grow  for  exhibition.  My  neighbour  says  I must  wire  it 
all  round  if  I want  to  keep  the  fowls  out  ? My  hedges  are 
very  low,  so  that  it  would  cost  too  much  money.  He  says 
that  I can  do  nothing  with  him,  as  there  is  the  main  road 
between  us.  Does  that  make  any  difference? — Constant 
Reader,  Fradley. 

2471. — Small  Chrysanthemum  blooms. —Will 

someone  kindly  give  me  an  explanation  why  my  Chrysan- 
themum flowers  are  this  year  very  small,  show  the  eye, 
and  are  short  of  petals,  some  being  also  deformed,  having 
petals  only  on  one  side?  I have  grown  them  in  the  usual 
way  as  far  as  I know.  The  soil  for  the  final  potting  was 
very  rich  and  I used  plenty  of  road  sand,  but  no  bone  dust. 
As  soon  as  I thought  the  plants  required  feeding,  I began 
watering  with  manure  every  time  they  wanted  moisture  ; 
and  here  I fear  I did  wrong,  by  beginning  too  early  before 
the  pots  (from  8 inches  to  10  inches  diameter)  were  full  of 
roots,  certainly  before  I saw  any  buds.  My  plants,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  flowers  opening,  were  simply  grand.  I 
never  had  better ; looking  healthy  and  green,  and  with 
enormous  wood,  as  I thought,  well  ripened.  I gave  them 
manure  of  the  following  kinds— sometimes  it  was  sheep 
and  soot,  then  cow,  also  bedroom  slops.  When  I saw  the 
buds,  I gave  one  or  two  small  doses  of  nitrate  of  soda  at 
intervals  of  about  10  days.  When  I took  them  into  the 
house  I also  gave  them  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Did  I give 
them  too  much  and  too  early  ? The  leaves  on  some  are 
looking  well,  but  on  others  are  gone  off  nearly  up  to  the 
top,  as  if  they  had  been  scorched,  with  flowers  on  all  the 
plants  small  and  wanting  in  colour.  I was  told  by  a grower 
that  I ought  not  to  manure  until  I saw  the  flower-bud 
formed,  is  that  so  ?— Exeter. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given;  but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

2472. — Orchids  from  China  (A.  Angus).—1 The  two 
plants  of  which  you  send  me  pieces  should  be  put  upon 
blocks  of  wood  and  kept  fairly  moist  through  the  winter, 
and  kept  in  a house  which  does  not  fall  below  60  degs.  or 
thereabouts.  No.  1,  I do  not  recognise  ; No  2 is  a Cirrho- 
petalum  chinense.  ft  was  introduced  for  the  first  time 
just  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  plant,  and 
well  deserves  all  your_attention.— M.  B. 

2473. — Lamb’s  Lettuce  (Fedia  olitoria)  (S.  J.  B.). — 
This  is  the  little  plant  you  send,  and,  as  you  say,  it  makes 
an  excellent  salad,  which,  however,  is  more  in  repute  on 
the  Continent  than  in  England.  I have  eaten  it  frequently 
in  Germany  and  France,  but  never  in  this  country.  It  is 
called  Valerianella  olitoria  by  some,  and  its  name  of  Corn 
Salad  comes,  I suppose,  from  its  being  found  so  abun- 
dantly in  cornfields.— J.  J. 

2474. — Cypripediums  (Delta).—  The  two  leaves  sent 
are  showing  the  result  of  injury  received  when  young,  and  I 
should  cut  the  brown  ends  off  every  one,  and  thin  the 
injured  leaves  quite  out  by  degrees.  The  Luelia  anceps 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  attacked  by  thrips,  but  these  at 
present  are  not  in  evidence.  These  should  be  kept  away 
carefully  because  their  work  is  always  apparent  as  long 
as  the  leaves  remain.—  M.  B. 

2475. — Odontoglossums  (J.  M.,  Derby).  —The 
sketch  No.  1 is  undoubtedly  of  O.  Rossi,  and  I should  take 
No.  2 to  be  O.  maeulatum,  more  especially  as  you  tell  me 
it  has  yellow  and  brown  flowers.  Well,  O.  Alexandra)  is 
not  like  either  of  these.  The  bulbs  are  larger,  and  the 
leaves  are  much  longer.  I would  send  up  to  Jlr.  Williams 
or  to  Mr.  Sander  ; both  are  on  your  line  of  rail,  and  both 
being  good  firms,  you  would  be  sure  to  get  the  true  plant ; 
or,  what  is  better,  go  and  see  them  both. — M.  B. 

2476. — Coelogyne  cristata  (Delta)  —It  affords 
me  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to  find  I have  assisted 
you  so  in  the  growth  of  this  plant  that  you  will  this  year 
be  happy.  As  to  your  questions,  firstly,  I may  say  yes,  I 
would  keep  them  in  the  same  place,  until  the  flowers  are 
fully  developed,  and,  secondly,  as  the  flower  spikes  are 
coming  up  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  dry  them  when  the 
bulbs  are  speaking  to  you  and  telling  you  they  are  on  the 
move  ; thirdly,  immediately  after  the  blooms  are  seen 
repot  or  repan  them  carefully,  because  this  Orchid  does  not 
like  being  disturbed,  and  if  so  treated  it  usually  shows  it 
by  not  flowering  much  in  the  following  season,  but  if  the 
plants  do  not  require  a shift  renew  the  surface  with  a few 
lumps  of  peat,  and  let  them  remain.  Start  them  to  grow 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  and  from  the  present  time 
up  till  the  blooms  are  done  give  them  water  freely,  but 
not  in  such  abundance  as  in  the  growing  season.— M.  B. 

2477. — Stachytarpheta  bicolor.— J.  Swainson 
sends  me  a shoot  with  flowers  of  this  plant,  and  he  asks  if 
it  is  an  annual  ? Now,  this  is  a plant  I don’t  care  for,  and 
I have  never  been  able  to  grow  into  a decent  and  present- 
able specimen.  I have  not  found  it  of  annual  duration, 
but  one  is  quite  right  in  striking  it  from  cuttings  once  or 
twice  in  the  year  ; by  so  doing  the  plants  are  kept  in 
better  trim,  the  foliage  is  better  retained  on  the  plants, 
and  the  flower-spikes  come  stronger.  There  are  numerous 
species  of  this  genus  ; all  are  pretty  when  properly  man- 
aged, but  they  scarcely  are  showy  enough  to  recommend 
an  amateur  grower  to  find  space  for.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
very  light  blue  with  a white  throat.— J.  J. 

2478  — Curcuma  (•/.  Daniels).—  The  plant  you  send  is 
some  species  of  Curcuma,  but  which  one,  from  the  decayed 
specimen  sent,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  out.  It  is  quite 
right  for  the  plant  to  be  losing  its  leaves  ; they  always 
die  down  in  the  winter,  and  when  this  occurs  they  should 
be  kept  dry,  but  I like  to  keep  the  tubers  in  the  old  soil 
until  about  the  month  of  February,  when  they  may  be 


turned  out  and  repotted,  and  given  more  heat  and  mois- 
ture. I keep  them  through  the  winter  months  turned 
upon  their  side  in  a cool  stove,  where  they  will  require  to 
be  set  upright  and  watered  once  or  twice  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  the  dry  rot.  It  is  from  some  of 
these  that  the  powder  called  Turmeric  is  prepared.  Other 
species  again  furnish  the  aromatic  tonic  known  in  India 
as  Zedoay.  Send  a flower  again  next  year  when  in  better 
trim.  — J.  ,1. 

2479. — Solanum  Torreyi  ( C . If.  13.  T.).  —The  plant 
you  send  a piece  of,  if  raised  from  seeds  from  Texas, 
appears  to  me  to  be  of  this  species  ; but  I should  say  the 
plant  has  been  unduly  nursed;  but  I would  plant  it  out 
in  the  spring,  and  choose  a good  light  loamy  soil  to  plant 
it  in,  and  I think  you  will  find  it  hardy.  The  plant  is 
somewhat  downy  on  the  underside,  set  with  short  black 
spines,  which  are  set  on  the  midrib  and  principal  veins, 
light-green  above.  I have  only  seen  the  species  a few 
times,  but  it  appeared  to  be  a handsome,  free-flowered 
plant ; but  the  flowers  seem  to  be  borne  in  few  flowered 
cymes  ; but  these  are  large  and  showy,  of  a eoft-blue,  the 
anthers  yellow.  I should  advise  you  to  take  care  of  this 
plant,  it  will  make  a good  and  showy  plant  in  your  bor- 
der.—J.  J. 

2480. — Orchid  queries,  various.  (J.  .S’.).— You 
appear  to  be  a very  fortunate  individual  to  have  a friend  to 
give  you  a good  many  established  Orchids.  The  Odonto- 
glossums may  all  be  grown  together  in  the  cool  end  of  your 
house,  and  in  the  summer  would  do  well  enough  in  a cold 
frame,  with  Cypripedium  insigne.  But  I can  say  nothing 
about  your  twelve  Oncidiums  until  I know  their  names  ; 
neither  can  I recommend  you  to  grow  Cypripedium  Stonei 
with  Odontoglossums,  as  it  requires  the  very  strongest 
heat.  What  your  other  kinds  may  be  I cannot  say,  and 
consequently  cannot  recommend  any  treatment.  With 
Oncidiura  aurosum  you  are  all  right.  But  what  I blame 
people  for  is  the  pretending  to  start  their  friends  in 
Orchid-growing,  and  giving  them  plants  from  the  Philip- 
pines, from  the  mountains  of  Columbia,  and  from  the 
Brazils.  There  is  no  possiblity  of  your  succeeding  with 
all  these  under  one  temperature.  You  are  quite  right  in 
mixing  your  Ferns  with  them,  only  they  will  require  more 
attention.  Your  other  queries  shall  have  my  attention 
later  on.— M.  B. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Names  of  plants — Alisa.— Send  again  when  fer- 
tile.  Eunice  A.  Hill.— Flowers  not  numbered,  but  the 

yellow  one  is  Oncidium  varicosum  major ; the  other, 

Odontoglossum  grande.  Bemerton.  — Catasetum 

luridum  variety.- — -C.  J.  B. — 1,  Ccelogyne  epeciosa  ; 2, 
Cymbidiumgiganteum,  good  var.  ; 3,Maxillaria  nigrescens  ; 

4,  A form  of  Cypripedium  Leeanum. if.  H.— Quercus 

cerris. W.Mascall. — Pytus  scandica. C.E.— Quercus 

rubra. H.  W.  Lett.— Smilax  aspera.— II.  Alford , Brom- 

yard.—1,  Sedum  Ewersi  ; 2 and  5,  Send  in  flower  ; 3, 
Begonia  fuchsioides  ; 4,  Diplacus  (Mimulus)  glutinosus  ; 

6,  Justiciacarnea. A.E.  II'.— Echeveria  retusa.  Almost 

any  nurseryman  will  be  able  to  supply  you  with  plants. 

Names  of  fruit.— F.  H.—  Impossible  to  name  such 
shrivelled  up  and  in  some  cases  rotten  specimens  of  Apples 

and  Pears. -E.  K.  B — Apples  : 1,  Blenheim  Orange  ; 2, 

Cellini;  3.  Minchall  Crab. Mrs.  Eason.— Apples  : 1, 

Tower  of  Glamis  ; 2,  Blenheim  Orange  ; 3,  Golden  Pippin, 

probably. E.  II.  M.  J. — Apples  : 1,  Red  Streak  ; 2, 

Northern  Greening  ; 3,  Gravenstein  ; 4,  Royal  Russet. 

J.  Buck.— The  Apple  is  most  probably  King  of  the 

Pippins. C.  D.— Pear  Doyenne?  Boussoch. 


TO  OORRESFONDENTS. 

Young  Gardener.— “ Vines  and  Vine  Culture,”  by  A.  F. 

Barron,  post  free  from  this  office  for  5s.  6d. Constant 

Reader.— We  know  of  no  book  that  will  help  you.  Send 
in  any  queries  you  like  ; they  will  be  duly  attended  to. 


DUTCH  BULBS.  GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES. 
EVERY  DAY. 

lyTESSRS.  PROTHEROE  & MORRIS  will 

-LVX  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  day,  at  12  o'clock, 
large  consignments  of  named  and  mixed  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocus,  Narcissus,  and  other  Bulbs  from  Holland.  Lotted  to 
suit  large  and  small  buyers.  Over  twelve  ton3  sold  weekly. 
Commissions  executed  and  goods  forwarded  to  all  parts. 
Sixpence  in  stamps  remitted  to  the  Auction  Rooms,  as  above, 
will  ensure  a supply  of  Catalogues  for  12  consecutive  auctions. 

] OH  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  39  varieties, 

-LOU  good  plants,  clearance,  5s.  ; Polyanthus,  all  colours, 
3s,  6d.  100,  free  — JOHN  BORE,  Barrow-hill,  Chesterfield. 

pANCRATIUMS  (10,000). — Grand  flowering 

X bulbs,  just  imported.  P.  guianense,  P.  amosnum,  1 . 
zeylaoicum,  P.  illyricum,  T.  maritimum.  36s.  and  50--.  pu. 
100  • 6s.  and  9s.  per  doz  - JAMES,  New  Malden,  Surrey. 


RADIATING  HEAT  GENERATOR 

£ (Gillingham’s  Patent), 


In  BRASS,  COPPER,  or  IRON  from  31s.  6d. 


By  this  invention  Small  Conservatories  can  he  kept  at  a 
uniform  temperature  throughout  the  whole  24  hours  at  a cost 
of  2d.,  and  the  heater  requires  no  attention  whatever  -uring 
that  period.  All  other  lamp  beaters  throw  burnt  and  vitiat  ed 
air  into  the  190m.  This  heats  by  radiation,  and  all  impurities 
are  deposited  in  the  water  automatically  condensed. 

TREGGON  & CO., 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Zinc  and 
Iron  Goods 


(The  oldest  firm  in  the  trade), 

YORK  WORKS.  BREWERY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 
City  Office  and  Warehouse:  19,  Jewin-street,  E.C. 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


November  26,  1892 


G.  HAYWARD 


F.R.H.3. 
and 

F.N.C.S. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 

70  TO  80,  FOXBERRY  ROAD,  BROOKLET,  LONDON. 


Also' 884,  OLD  KENT  ROAD, 

Adjoining  Old  Kail-road  Station. 


This  Is  Hayward’s  No.  1 and  No.  2. 

No  1 Span-roof  and  No.  2 Loan-to  Greenhouses  are  pre 
pared  especially  for  amateurs,  made  of  Best  Red  Deal, 
thoroughly  seasoned,  complete  v/ith  Ventilators,  Door,  Stages 
for  plants,  Painted  one  coat,  16-oz.  Glass,  all  necessary  Iron- 
work. Delivered  and  packed  free  on  rails  at  the  following 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


No.  2 Lean-to. 

7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  8 

8 ft.  „ 5 ft.  „ 3 0 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 4 15 

12  ft.  „ 8 ft.  „ 5 10 


No.  1 Span-roof, 
ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  16  0 

9 ft.  „ 6 ft.  4 0 0 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 5 0 0 

12  ft.  „ 8 ft.  „ 6 0 0 „ - 

For  other  sizes  and  prices  write  Jar  Illustrated  List  to 

Gr  . 3E3C  J&.  "'StT  TEflET  XrSr  30  , 
BROCKLEY,  S E., 

Or  to  884,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  S.E. 

ORCHID  PEAT 

PREPARED,  readyforuse,  allfibre,  10s.  per  sack;  5for  47s. 6d. 
SELECTED,  in  blocks,  very  fibrous,  8s.  per  sack;  5 for 
37s.  Od.  SECOND  QUALITY.  5s.  per  sack ; 5 for  22s.  6d. 
ROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT  for  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons 
Ferns,  4s.  per  sack ; 5 for  18s. ; and  3s.  per  sack ; 5 for  12s.  6d. 
PEAT-MOTJLD,  LEAF-MOULD,  and  FIBROUS  LOAM, 
each  2s.  fid.  per  sack;  5 for  10s.  PREPARED  POTTING 
COMPOST,  4s.  per  sack ; 5 for  18s.  All  sacks  included. 

Send  Postal  Order  for  Sample  Sack. 

Special  terms  to  the  Trade.  For  Price  List  apply  to— 
The  Forester.  Joyden  Wood,  near  Bexley.  Kent. 

SIMPLEX  LEAD 
GLAZING 

For  Roofs,  Skylights,  and 
Horticultural  work. 

No  Special  Contract  required. 

zinc7~Tron.  ok 
putty  used. 

ANY  QUANTITY  SUPPLIED. 

Over  750,000  superficial  feet  in  use 
on  2,000  Structures. 

CROYER  & CO.  (LTD.), 

Engineers,  &c., 

BRITANNIA  WORKS, W1IAR 
RD„  CITY  UD„  LONDON,  N.  ^ - ,, 

Write  for  Illustrations,  Teslimo-  K&ZyX'j 
dials,  and  full  particulars  ' — 

(sent  post  free) 


IRONFOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


NO 
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For  Greenhouses,  Ao.  Catalog  re  free. 

Jones’  Treatise,  ’ fleeing  u y Huv-w*.ier,”  12U  pages  and 
50  engravings.  Cloth,  2s, 


GLASS 


Galvanised  Garden  Arch, 
7 ft.  high  and  4 ft.  wide  and 
12  deep,  special,  gs.  Cheap 
line. 

No.  163,  stronger  quality, 
7s.  each. 


Galvanised  Garden  Arch, 
with  ornamental  twist,  7 ft. 
by  4 ft.  wide  and  12  in.  deep. 
Special  cheap  line,  6s.  94. 
each.  No.  318,  stronger 
quality,  98.  3d.  each. 


No.  333. 

1 in.  mesh  Galvanised  Netting 
Pea  Guard,  4s.  per  doz.  lengths, 

3 ft.  long  and  6 in.  wide  and  6 in 
high,  including  two  end  pieces. 

Galvanised  Pea  Hurdle  for  training  Peas  or  fixing  to  walls 
for  creepers,  &c. , made  in  panels,  Gft.  by  3ft.,  2s.  ea. ; 6ft. 
by  4ft.,  38.  ea.  ; 6ft.  by  5ft.,  4s.  ea. ; 6ft.  by  6ft.,  5s.  ea. 

Trice  Lists  of  Galvanised  Wire  Netting,  Diamond  Wire 
Trellis,  Flower  Baskets,  Flower  Stands,  Wall  Fittings,  and 
other  Horticultural  Goods,  sent  free  on  application.  Terms  ; 
Nett  cash  with  order.  Orders  of  5 0s.  and  upwards  sent  carriage 
paid.— 25.  46.  & 47.  High-st.,  New  Oxford-st,,  London,  W.O. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  WATER  HEATER  OBTAINABLE. 

Mr  JAMES  WOOD,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Angus,  Fenham 
Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  writes;  “The  No.  2 Boiler  supplied 
by  you  (in  place  of  two  saddles  previously  used)  is  giving 
every  satisfaction.  Besides  saving  50  per  cent,  of  fuel,  I am 
getting  any  amount  of  heat,  which  is  easily  regulated.  After 
20  years'  experience  your  Red  Rose  Boiler  is  certainly  the 
best  I have  ever  seen. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.. -Monthly  pay- 
ments accepted  for  these  Boilers,  and  also  for 
Piping.  Full  particulars  on  application  to 
RED  ROSE  BOILER  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
CHESTER-LE-STREET. 


ML 
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THE 

CONICAL  BOILER 

is  the  Cheapest,  most  Efficient,  and 
Economical  Boiler  ever  invented.  For 
heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories 
Warehouses,  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
for  Amateur  Gardeners.  Requires  very 
little  attention.  Will  burn  any  kind 
of  fuel,  and  cannot  burn  hollow. 

Sole  Makers : 

NEWSUM,  WOOD,  & DYSON, 

BEESTON  ROAD,  LEEDS. 
Prices  and  Testimonials  on  application. 


THE  STOURBRIDCE  HEATINC  APPARATUS. 

Consisting  of  Indepeu 


For  Amateurs’  Green- 
houses, Ao. 


Frkk  os  Rail  in  London, 
packages  iuoluded. 

15  oz..  100  ft.  21oz„  100 
4:ha  ..  8s.  fid.  ..  11s.  fid. 

— — — 3rd8  . . 9s.  6d.  . . 12s.  fid. 

The  following  Is  a List  0/ sizes  always  in  stock:— 

10  by  8,  12  by  9,  12  by  10,  14  by  10,  16  by  12,  IS  by  12,  20  by  12 
13  by  11,  14  by  12, 17  by  13,  20  by  IS,  24  by  18,  22  by  16,  24  by  16 
20  by  15.  ... 

Class  cut  to  any  size  at  a slight  advance  on  ine  aoove  prices. 
Glass  is  out  and  packed  ip  own  warehouse  by  experienced 
men,  therefore  Quality  of  glass  and  Dacking  is  guaranteed. 
All  glass  is  put  on  rail  free  ot  charge,  and  guaranteed  to  be  in 
sound  oondition.  Paint,  4d.  per  in. ; Putty  Id.  per  lb. 

Please  writo  for  prices  for  large  quantities,  when  special 
quotation  will  be  sent  by  return  post,  mentioning  this  paper. 
J.  B ROBINSON, 

Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse, 

81,  Moor-lane.  Crtpplegate._LondonL  E.C. 

PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS  FROM  FROST. 

RCHANGEL  MATS ! ARCHANGEL 

MATS!'.— The  Russian  Mat  Importers  Co.  are  now 
sellin  for  cash  with  order  New  Season's  Archangel  Cargo 
Mats  at  100s.  per  100,  or  10s.  6d.  per  bundle  of  10.  New  St. 
Petersburg  Cargo  Mats  at  50s.  per  100,  or  5s.  6d.  per  bundle 

°f  40  GREAT  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


dent,  Slow  Combustion 
Boiler  with  damper,  18  ft. 
of  4-inch  pipe,  supply 
cistern,  6 ft.  of  smokepipe 
and  joints  complete  for 
fixing.  Price,  delivered 
free  to  any  railway  station 
in  England  or  Wales 
£4.  Illustrated  Price 
List  of  hot-water-pipes, 
&c.,  free  on  application.— 
J.  & W.  WOOD, 
Birmingham  St.  Foundryi 
STOURBRIDGE. 


BARB  WIRE. 

Catalogues  Free  on 
application  to 

THE  L0NCF0RD  WIRE  co- 

limited, 

WARRINGTON. 


BOULTON 

Manufacturers, 


& PAUL, 

NORWICH. 


IMPROVED  ESPALIER  FENCING  & WALL 
TRAINERS.  Cash  Prices. 

For  Pears,  Apples,  &c.,  4 ft-  high,  S lines  of  galvanized  wire 
per  yard,  6d.  Terminal  Poets  and  Radieseurs,  each,  9s 
For  Pears,  Apples,  &c.,  5 ft.  high,  8 lines  of  galvanized  wire, 
per  yard,  7d.  Terminal  Posts  and  Radieseurs,  each,  12?.  6d- 
MATERIALS  FOR  WIRING  WALLS. 
Galvanized  Wrought  Iron  Eyes,  5d.  per  doz. 

Galvanized  Terminal  Holdfast*,  2s.  per  doz. 

Galvanized  Radieseurs,  for  wire  13  gauge,  3s.  per  doz. ; larger 
size,  for  wire  up  to  10  gauge,  7a.  6d.  per  doz. 

Best  Galvanized  Wire,  No.  13  gauge,  per  100  yards,  2a. : No.  14, 
per  100  yards,  Is.  6d. 

All  orders  amounting  to  40s.  carriage  paid. 

Send  for  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  free  on 
application. 

BOULTON  &.  PAUL,  NORWICH. 

PEARCE 8 HEATHV 

WINTER  CARDENS, 
CONSERVATORIES 

&c„  &c., 

IN  ALL  STYLES. 

Plans  and  Estimates  on- application,  _ Surveys  made. 

B iTS  8 8 ETDO  Wl11  makes  and  sizes  supplied 
|Qi  i L.  ct  r"»  W and  fixed  at  the  cheapest  rates. 

GREENHOUSES  in  great  variety 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES.— 4ft-  by  4ft.,  £l  2s.  6d. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS.— 6ft.  by  4ft.,  from  4s.  Cd. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 

AST  BEST  WORK  ONLY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
The  North  London  Horticultural  Works, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 


FIR-TREE  OIL 


SOLUBLE  INSECTICIDE. 

The  most  pleasant  and  reliable  of  all  insecticides  for  de- 
stroying insects  on  plants,  animals,  and.  birds.  Thousands  of 
testimonials  received  from  all  parts  Oi  the  world.  Bottles, 
Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  12s.  6d. ; in  bulk,  11s.  per  gallor , 
with  full  directions  for  use. 

Wholesale  from  all  Horticultural  Dealers. 

E.  CRIFFITHS  HUCHES,  Victoria  Street,  MANCHESTER. 

NEW  YORK— ROLKER  & SONS. 


JOHN  R.  FLOWER 

BEGS  TO  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

Owing  to  REMOVAL.  New  address  will  be  published  shortly. 

DOR  SALE.— Chestnut  Pony,  nearly  14  hands 

1 iijoh  rising,  9 years,  has  been  used  in  small  dray  and 
dog-cart  last  3 years,  very  strong  and  useful  animal,  and 
very  quiet,  no  b emishes,  quiet  to  ude  or  dtive.  Price. 

V,.rv  cheap  No  further  use  lor  bm  reason  for  selling. 

JOHN  R FLOWER,  Ulley  Hall,  near  Ro'herham. 

DOR  SALE.— Chestnut  Mare  Pony,  13  hands 

-L  high,  eiceptiocaUy  quiet  to  ride  or  drive  will  s'and  at 
statiou  or  pass  traction  engines  on  road,  good  action  and  free, 
suitable  for  a lady.  A:-'  rismg  4 years.  Price  on  apphea  aon. 
—JOHN  R.  FLOWER,  Ulley  Hall,  near  Rotherham, 
Yorkshire, 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY. -Silver  Wyan- 

L dotre?,  beautiful  pluimce  b rds,  E dve ' fpangled^ 
Crystal  Palace  Cup  and  wicning  parents  of  many  prize,  from 
a lien  of  6 fowls,  have  never  mis.  ed  a week  since  Jan  1st  with- 
nnr  ecc.  Fine  Cockerels,  grand  for  crossing.  ,s  bJ.  each, 
heavy  birds,  or  cock,  one  hen,  and  one  pullet,  for  21^,  lovely 
birds5 : very  epecialcock  birds, 

to  show  io  keep  in  confinement,  and  produce  egg*  or 
“ i Th  above  breed  I have  found  to  surpass  all 1 others, 
having  tried  many  kinds t specially  suitable  for  cold  districts. 
JOHN  R P OWER.  Ubey  Hal',  near  Roiherham_ 
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p REENHOUSES,  Conservatories,  Vineries, 

VJ  &c.,  of  plain  or  ornamental  desien,  glazed  upon  Hawkins 
perfection  system ; best  workmauship,  best  material,  and 
cheapest  house  in  the  trade  for  really  good  work,  btate  re- 
quirements fully,  size  of  house,  whether  Span  or  Lean-to,  and 
receive  (free)  specification.  Several  stock  and  nearly  new 
second-hand  houses  to  be  sold  at  a great  sacrifice  to  clear.— 
HAWKINS,  Horticultural  Builder  and  Hot-water  Engineer, 
Ashford,  Middlesex 


TTIRGIN  CORK.— Handsome  pieces,  lightest 
V therefore  cheapest.  112  lb.,  17s. ; 56  lb.,  10s.  6d..  -3  lb., 
5s.  6d. ; 14  lb„  3e.-WATSON  S SCULL,  90,  Lower  Thames- 
street,  London,  E.C. 


tTTTER  OF  PUPS  for  disposal,  from  white p 
J-l  B .11  Ter 


‘Terrier  bv  a white  Fox  Terrier,  make  capital  house 
Jo "s ‘and  guard.  10c  each:  orders  booked  and  wll  b?  sen 
when  ready.  Par  molars  on  appl.cat.on,  - JOHN  K. 
FL  'WKR.  j~ll~y  Hall,  near  Rotherham. — _ 

OTROXG  HIVES  OF  BEES  FOR  S-VLE,  in 

S j.  , ....  «ket>3  or  bar-frame  hives,  well-fed  up  for 

r °rV,  o3v<  each,  with  o-namental  bar-frame  hives. 

Ute“  pauern” -J  R.  FLOWER,  Ulley  Hall, near  Roth-rhag. 

JEX  DRAKE  and  4 DUCKS,  very  hand- 
some. immense  layers,  25a.,  the  pen.  JOHN  K. 


■doue: 

some,  iiuuirii.'v  s..j  — -. 
FLOWER,  Ulley  Hall,  near  Rotherham. 


CATTLE  (Gravetye 

•e  prowing  steadily  in  puol'O 


P^^Herf^Th^  SussmFcatcle  are  aUfew 

favour,  both  in  this  country  and  in. tona . *here^ a t e 
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Annuals,  tall-growing..  553 
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Corridor,  a glass 
Cucumbers,  treatment  of 
Cyclamen  in  a window. . 

Edelweiss 
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Fernery,  making  a 

Ferns  

Ferns,  British 
Flowers,  border  .. 
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Fruit  garden 
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" Geranium  ” cuttings  . . 
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Peaches  in  pots  . . 
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Solomon’s  Heal  (Poljgo- 
natum  multifiorum)  . 558 
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Stove  . . . . 552 
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Winter  Cherry  ..  ..  553 

Winter  in  the  garden  . . 551 


SUBURBAN  AND  TOWN  GARDENS 
The  idea  of  “ H.,  Edgbaston”  see  (Gardening, 
Nov.  5th,  page  505),  is  a very  good  one,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  amateur  and  others  will  act  upon 
it.  Many  town  gardeners,  like  myself,  would 
derive  much  information  from  the  experiences, 
whether  failures  or  successes,  of  amateurs  residing 
in  smoky  towns.  The  situation,  both  as  to 
locality  of  garden  and  aspect  of  the  same,  should 
be  stated  ; also  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  rather 
subsoil  where,  as  in  my  case,  the  top-soil  is 
composed  of  all  the  rubbish  the  builders  can  get 
shot  there  before  the  houses  are  up.  The 
particulars  of  the  treatment  given  in  each 
case,  and  a note  as  to  whether  the  garden  is 
drained  or  not,  would  also  prove  useful.  I will 
here  give  my  experience  of  Anemone  japonica 
alba,  a plant  which  I notice  Mr.  Groom,  of 
Gosport,  in  the  same  issue  of  Gardening,  says 
does  not  readily  bear  transplanting,  a conclusion 
not  justified  iu  my  case.  I have  found  this  plant 
an  invaluable  hardy  perennial  for  a smoky  dis- 
trict, alike  unaffected  by  the  coldest  or  most 
changeable  winters,  and  utterly  indifferent  to 
frequent  transplanting.  Eight  years  ago  I pur- 
chased two  small  plants,  which  were  put  out 
into  the  open  in  November,  one  in  the  front 
garden  facing  north-west,  and  the  other  in  the 
back  in  a side  border,  facing  south-west.  Sub- 
soil, gravel ; topsoil,  ordinary  garden  mould, 
with  clumps  of  clay,  brickbats,  &c.,  at  a depth 
of  18  inches  to  24  inches  from  surface.  The 
front  bed,  being  at  the  bottom  of  a slope,  always 
wet ; the  bed  at  back,  sloping  from  side  wall 
and  house,  always  dry.  Back  garden  well  drained. 
Both  plants  have  flourished  well,  and  now  form 
handsome  clumps  blooming  freely  each  autumn. 
From  these  two  clump3  I have  secured  over 
twenty  offshoots.  Many  of  these  have  been 
given  away,  and  others  retained  and  planted 
two  or  three  times,  and  in  positions  having 
north-east  aspects  as  well  as  those  above  named, 
and  all  have  done  well  and  flowered  freely,  and 
the  transplanted  ones  are  now  nearly  as  large 
as  the  parent  plants.  My  plan  is  this : In 

September  and  October  I dig  up  any  shoot 
having  a flower-stem  and  piece  of  root  attached, 
produced  from  the  running  roots  at  a distance 
from  the  main  plant,  and  put  one  or  two, 
according  to  size,  in  a 4-inch  pot ; fill  up  with 
any  soil,  press  hard,  and  sink  the  pots  over  the 
rim  in  any  vacant  spot  out-of-doors.  Next 
spring,  when  the  plants  are  moving,  I turn  them 
out  where  they  are  to  flower,  and,  should  I 
desire  to  alter  their  position,  shift  them  at  any 
time  before  the  blooms  open.  Any  aspect  seems 
to  suit  them,  but  the  flowers  open  later  in  the 
shadier  side  of  garden.  In  sunny  positions  the 
plants  are  apt  to  droop  by  day  in  very  hot 
weather,  unless  watered  freely.  They  spread 
rapidly,  and  as  they  are  tall-growing,  require 
plenty  of  room,  and  to  be  planted  at  the  back 
of  the  border.  I may  say  that  I manure  the 
garden  every  second  or  third  year  with  rough 
stable -manure,  and  that  the  situation  may  be 
described  as  near  the  centre  of  London.  The 
shoots  can  be  dug  up  and  potted  in  the  spring, 


if  desired  ; but  in  this  case  they  are  not  so 
likely  to  bloom  the  same  year,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  at  that  period  whether  the 
shoot  selected  has  a flower-stem. 

H.  S. , Dcdston. 

- — — In  response  to  the  appeal  of  “H. , 
Edgbaston”  in  Gardening,  to  amateurs  to  give 
their  experience  in  town  gardens,  I gained  mine 
in  a north-west  London  suburb,  with  a heavy 
clay-soil  and  perpetual  smoke  fogs.  I found  the 
best  things  for  the  walls  were  White  Jasmine, 
Virginian  Creeper,  Pink  Everlasting  Pea,  Cle- 
matis Jackmani,  and  Calystegia,  the  spaces  be- 
tween being  filled  up  with  Scarlet  Runners, 
which  were  handsome  and  very  profitable.  For 
Perennials  nothing  did  better  than  Crimson 
Clove  Carnations,  they  grew  and  flowered  beauti- 
fully. Galega  (white  and  lilac)  also  flourished 
well,  and  Blue  Delphiniums,  Red  Fuchsias,  that 
can  be  left  in  the  ground  during  winter  covered 
with  ashes,  did  well.  White  Fuchsias  must  be 
taken  up  and  kept  indoors.  Foxgloves,  Antirr- 
hinums, Columbines,  and  hardy  Ferns  are  all 
likely  to  answer.  For  annuals,  Mignonette  of 
good  sorts,  Ten-week  Stocks,  Scarlet  Linum, 
Zinnias,  Escholt zias,  Godetias,  Lobelias,  Poppies, 
and  even  Balsams  made  a good  show.  Malope 
grandiflora  also  flourished.  Avoid  Pansies  and 
Roses,  and  spring- flowering  plants  in  general, 
with  the  exception  of  border  Narcissi  particu- 
larly, Double  Daffodils,  which  can  be  put  in  be- 
tween other  plants  in  autumn,  and  grow  well  in 
smoky  places.  A very  useful  little  book,  if  it  is 
still  in  print,  is  “ The  Town  Garden,”  by  Shirley 
Hibberd,  which  tells  just  what  amateurs  want 
to  know. — L.  J.  L. 


WINTER  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

The  fall  of  the  leaf  brings  to  an  end  the  brilliant 
effect  of  our  gardens,  and  seldom  have  we  had 
a richer  leaf  colouring  in  autumn  than  in  the 
one  just  past ; not  only  have  the  Ampelopsis 
and  others  of  that  class  excelled  themselves  in 
beauty,  but  our  fruit-trees  have  been  perfect 
pyramids  of  rich  leaf-colouring  ; the  Pears  being 
remarkably  rich  and  varied,  some  rich  golden- 
yellow  and  others  dark-brown,  mingled  with 
fiery  crimson  ; but  all  are  rapidly  decaying,  and 
now  we  look  around,  and  find  that  there  are 
still  objects  of  interest  and  beauty  even  in  the 
short,  dark  days  of  winter.  A few  brief  notes 
on  the  most  striking  may  be  of  service  to  any- 
one wishing  to  add  to  their  garden,  from  its 
winter  point  of  view.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
have  brilliant  flowers  of  delicate  texture  to  battle 
with  our  variable  clime,  but  our  gardens  need 
never  be  entirely  bare  of  flowers,  berries,  or 
pretty  foliage  at  any  period  of  the  year. 
Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  at  present  I have 
noted — 

The  Arbutus  or  Strawberry-tree,  that 
combines  a choice  flowering  and  berry-bearing 
tree  in  one,  for  they  are  now  loaded  with  brilliant 
Strawberry-like  fruits  and  drooping  bunches  of 
white  flowers. 

Berberis  Aquifolium  is  a very  beautiful 
shrub,  having  serrated  foliage  that  assumes  rich- 
coloured  tints  of  bronze  and  crimson  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  the  shoots  are  crowned 
with  beautifully-coloured  berries,  and  bunches 


of  yellow  flowers  expand  during  mild  winters 
on  the  shortest  days  of  the  year. 

Cotoneasters,  in  several  varieties,  have  very 
neat  foliage,  and  are  excellent  wall  plants  or 
bushes;  they  are  studded  thickly  with  crimson 
berries  ; make  an  excellent  winter  effect  in  the 
garden. 

Ciiimonantiius  fragrans  is  not  a showy,  but 
a delightfully-perfumed  flower,  which  expands 
in  midwinter  ; it  makes  a good  wall  shrub,  and 
flowers  freely  on  the  slender  shoots. 

Crat.egus  Pyracantha  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  berry- bearing  plants,  having  bunches 
of  scarlet  berries.  There  is  also  a white-fruited 
variety. 

Garrya  elliptica  is  a very  striking  shrub 
when  covered  with  its  long  tassel-like  flowers  ; 
it  looks  best  on  a wall,  and  primed  very  little. 

Hellebores  Niger,  and  its  several  varieties 
that  pass  under  the  general  name  of  Christmas 
Roses,  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy 
winter  flowers.  When  planting,  dig  the  soil 
deeply  and  mix  a good  lot  of  manure  with  it,  for 
when  once  planted  the  Hellebores  should  be 
left  for  several  years  quite  undisturbed  at  the 
root. 

Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  already  covered 
with  its  bright-yellow  flowers,  and  continues 
through  the  winter,  unless  checked  by  very 
severe  frost. 

Laurustinus  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  flowering  shrubs  we  have.  Hedges  of  it  are 
now  covered  with  beautiful  heads  of  white 
blossoms,  and  single  specimens  are  perfect 
masses  of  bloom  ; it  is  well  adapted  for  the  sea 
coast. 

Winter  Heliotrope  (Tussilago  fragrans)  is 
now  sending  up  spikes  of  Heliotrope-coloured 
and  scented  flowers,  and  is  a capital  plant  for 
clothing  banks  under  the  shade  of  tall  trees. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 


5427.— Notice  to  leave  a situation.— 

Provided  a gardener  does  his  duty  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  so  loDg  as  he  remains  in  any 
situation,  I fail  to  see  how  an  employer’s  interest 
can  suffer  by  the  gardener  looking  out  for  a situa- 
tion before  he  gives  notice  to  leave.  The  em- 
ployer can  get  suited  with  a gardener,  but  the 
gardener,  when  he  gives  up  a situation,  may  be 
a long  time  before  he  gets  another  place.  The 
gardener’s  calling  is  now  so  overcrowded  that 
even  good  men  may  lose  a year  or  more  before 
they  get  suited  again,  unless  a look-out  is  kept. 
I happen  to  know  that  employers  are  not  always 
so  considerate. — E.  H. 

■ It  would  depend  a good  deal  upon  how  a 

gardener  has  been  treated  whether  or  not  he  should 
give  his  employer  notice  before  he  looked  out  for 
another  situation.  There  are  some  bad  gar- 
deners, but  they  are  not  more  common  than  bad 
employers.  If  a man  feels  he  has  been  unjustly 
treated  by  his  employer,  and  if  he  felt  that  if 
the  employer  knew  he  was  looking  out  for 
another  situation  he  might  be  discharged  before 
he  obtained  one,  he  might  hesitate  to  say  what 
he  was  doing.  There  can  be  no  harm  nor  any 
injustice  done  to  an  employer  if  a gardener,  dis- 
satisfied with  his  situation,  looks  out  for  another 
one  and  gives  his  employer  legal  notice  before 
leaving. — J.  D.  E. 
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GARDEN  WORK 


Conservatory. 

Very  close  attention  to  cleanliness  in  the  removal  of 
faded  blossoms  and  dead  leaves  is  required  now.  as  these 
substances  encourage  the  lodgment  of  damp.  The  early- 
flowering  Camellias  will  now  be  in  blossom,  and  the  plants 
must  be  well  supplied  with  water.  At  no  season  should 
Camellias  be  allowed  to  get  dust  dry,  or  the  buds  and 
blossoms  will  fall  off  prematurely.  Where  the  blossom  buds 
on  late-blooming  plants  are  crowded,  some  of  them  should 
be  removed,  leaving  about  three  of  the  best-placed  buds 
on  each  shoot.  Weak  soot-water  is  a good  stimulant  for 
Camellias  until  the  blossoms  expand  Afterwards  the 
stimulant  may  be  discontinued.  Camellias  are  not 
fashionable  now,  but  they  are  very  effective  when  well 
grown  in  a large  conservatory.  Chrysanthemums  will 
still  form  a leading  feature  in  the  conservatory,  and  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition  as  long  as  possible  the  atmospheric 
conditions  must  be  modified  to  suit  them.  This  will  in- 
clude a moderate  temperature,  freely  ventilated  on  mild 
days.  Many  of  large  varieties  are  now  only  in  bud,  and  this 
will  supply  blooms  for  the  Christmas  decorations.  Liquid 
stimulants  should  be  given  until  the  buds  are  half  expanded 
and  then  discontinued.  Palms  and  other  foliage  plants 
are  always  useful  to  form  green  backgrounds  and  foils  to 
the  masses  of  bloom.  A few  of  the  most  suitable  for 
greenhouse  culture  are  named  below  : Kentia  australis, 
K.  Belmoream,  K.  Eorsteriana,  Areca  lutescens,  Corypha 
australis,  Cycas  revoluta  (though  not  exactly  Palms,  the 
Cycas  are  closely  allied,  and  are  very  striking  plants,  and 
not  difficult  to  grow),  Latania  borbonica,  Phienix  reclinata, 
P.  dactylifera  (Date  Palm),  Seaforthia  elegans  (grand 
plant  for  a large  house),  and  Thrinax  elegans.  Palms 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dust  drv,  neither  should  they 
be  overwatered  ; a medium  condition  in  winter  is  best. 
Other  foliage  plants  suitable  for  a large  house  are  the 
India-rubber,  Araucaria  excelsa,  Arundo  donax  variegata. 
This  plant  will  send  up  its  reed-like  stems  to  a good  height, 
and  be  very  ornamental  among  dark  leaved  subjects  ; ir, 
Biicoeeds  well  planted  out  in  the  border  with  Camellias, 
&o.  Yucoa  aloifolia  variegata  is  a very  useful  plant  suit- 
able for  house  decoration,  being  lasting  in  character. 
Draciena  indivisa  is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  quite 
young  plants  in  small  pots  have  some  decorative  value  ; 
bub  large  plants  from  5 feet  to  10  feet  high  when  well 
furnished  are  very  effective  for  any  purp  ise  for  which 
graceful  foliage  plants  are  required.  Plu  ubago  capensis 
when  finished  blooming  should  be  cut  close  back  to  wall 
or  pillar.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  trained  on  walls  or 
pillars  in  warm  light  houses  will  be  in  blossom  now,  as 
will  also  HsliotrODes  and  the  Double  Scarlet  ‘‘Geranium" 
F.  V.  Raspail.  The  latter  does  well  planted  out  in  a oou- 
SJrvatory  border. 

Stove. 

The  climbers  may  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  growth 
thinned  out,  and  retrained.  Stephauotis  floribunda  always 
makes  too  much  growth  when  quite  at  home  and  planted  in 
a warm  bed.  Weak  shoots  should  now  be  out  out,  mealy- 
bug huntedup  and  destroyed,  and  the  young  well-rip  sued 
shoots  trained  in  at  suitable  intervals.  Passiflora  princeps 
and  Ipomaea  II orsfallia  require  plenty  of  space  to  develop 
their  best  qualities.  Hexacentris  mysorensis,  Thunbergia 
Hirrisi,  Jasminum  graoillimum,  and  Manettia  bicolor  are 
all  useful  winter-flowering  stove  climbers.  The  last  named 
has  a very  slender  habit,  and  flowers  freely  in  pots  or  bas- 
kets. Those  Gloxinias  that  early  went  to  rest  may  now 
be  shaken  out  and  fresh  potted.  In  my  own  case  the 
bulbs  have  started  into  growth,  and  the  roots  are  in  an 
active  state,  ready  to  work  in  the  new  soil,  and  such  plants 
may  easily  b s had  in  bloom  by  February.  They  succeed 
bast  on  a shelf  in  a warm  position.  Di  not  syringe  the 
foliage,  nor  yet  overwater  the  roots.  They  luxuriate  in  a 
warm,  moist  atmosphere.  They  succeed  well  in  the  Gar- 
denia house  or  under  the  same  conditions  that  are  suitable 
for  Gardenias.  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora  planted  out  will 
flower  all  winter.  When  the  long  summer  growths  are  well 
ripened  wreaths  a yard  or  more  long  may  be  cut,  and  the 
young  shoots  which  break  away  will  flower,  and  the  short 
sprays  only  a few  inches  long  are  useful  for  cutting.  As 
Gesneras  go  out  of  bloom  gradually  dry  off,  and  place  the 
pans  in  a dry  corner  of  the  stove  to  rest  the  bulbs  for  a 
couple  or  three  months.  Poinsettias  will  last  longer  if 
taken  to  the  drier  atmosphere  of  the  conservatory  or  au 
intermediate  house.  In  the  case  of  a general  collection 
of  plants  being  grown,  it  will  be  better  not  to  indnlge  in 
very  high  night  temperatures ; 65  degs.  need  not  be 
exoeeded. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Hitherto  this  season  the  owner  of  the  cold  conservatory 
has  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  lie  has  had  a fair  amount 
of  pleasure  from  his  house,  and  the  expense  has  been  nil 
Fans  of  Sternbergia  lute.a  are  now  prettily  in  bloom.  Clut- 
ters of  the  low-growing  Pernettya  lilacina  are  covered 
with  berries.  The  Skimmias  are  also  useful  berry-bearing 
'lants,  as  are  several  Aucubas,  notably  vera  foomina,  the 
test  berry-bearing  variety.  Chrysanthemums  have  this 
season  been  fairly  good  in  the  cold-houses.  There  may 
not  have  been  the  size  in  the  blooms,  as  it  is  not  safe  to 
feed  highly  the  plants  that  will  have  to  do  without  artificial 
heat ; but  there  has  been  a fair  amount  of  success,  and 
those  who  are  contented  with  moderate-sized  blooms  may 
strike  new  plantslateron,  and  if  they  grow  only  thehardiest 
kinds,  which  do  not  grow  too  high,  a fair  amount  of  suc- 
cess may  be  obtained  from  plants  struck  in  March  or  even 
later.  Though  we  have  been  favoured  as  regards  mild 
weather,  frost  will  come  shortly,  and  tender  things  should 
be  grouped  together  at  the  first  threat  of  a very  low  tem- 
perature, and  some  means  of  protection  afforded.  Very 
little  water  will  be  required  now. 

Ferns. 

A temperature  of  50  degs.  to  55  degs  at  night  will  do 
for  quite  alarge  collection  of  Ferns.  Not  only  will  all  the 
greenhouse  species  and  varieties  succeed  in  that  or  a 
slightly  lower  temperature,  but  many  of  what  are  termed 
stove  Ferns  will  winter  safely  in  a temperature  of  55  degs 


In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  may  oe  done  from  ten  days  to 
<t-  fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  Kith  equally  good 
retulU. 


if  the  house  is  not  kept  too  damp.  The  lower  the  tempera- 
ture the  less  moisture  will  be  required.  When  Ferns  are 
kept  in  a lower  temperature  than  they  are  accustomed  to, 
the  plants  must  be  well  established  in  pots  before  winter 
sets  in,  as  there  cannot  be  any  repotting  done  later  than 
August.  In  a fairly  warm  house  Fern  potting  and  propa- 
gation can  go  on  all  winter.  By  a fairly  warm  house  I 
mean  a night  temperature  which  ranges  from  60  degs.  to 
65  degs.  It  is  wonderful  how  well  comparatively  hardy 
Ferns  do  in  a warm  house.  Even  the  common  hardy 
British  species  seem  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  greeo- 
house,  or  even  the  stove  at  this  season. 

Window  Gardening. 

Primulas  and  Cyclamens  are  bright  and  pretty  in  the 
window  now,  and  Roman  Hyacinths  which  were  potted 
early  are  now  in  bloom.  Mignonette  also  sown  in  August 
are  throwing  up  flowers  freely.  Pelargonium  cuttings  that 
were  struck  last  August  should  now  be  placed  in  3-inch 
pots  to  be  shifted  later  on  into  those  5 inches  in  diameter, 
in  which  they  may  bloom  this  coming  season.  Bulbs,  such 
as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  that  have  bsen  placed  in  a dark 
closet  to  make  roots,  may  as  soon  as  the  rooting  process 
is  carried  out  be  gradually  inured  to  the  light.  Bulbsmay 
be  potted  forsucoessional  blooming. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

For  herbaceous  borders,  both  those  which  have  been 
recently  replanted  and  also  the  borders  which  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  disturb,  old  leaf-mould  and  charred  refuse  may  in 
many  cases  take  the  place  of  manure.  Fuchsias,  especially 
the  greenhouse  varieties,  which  were  planted  out  in  the  bor- 
der, will  be  quite  safe  if  the  crowns  are  covered  3 inches 
or  5 inches  deep  with  ashes.  Labels  have  a habit  of  wear- 
ing out  and  disappearing.  Once  a year,  at  any  rate,  the 
labels  should  be  renewed.  The  position  of  choice  b Jibs 
should  be  distinctly  marked  in  some  way,  and  in  no 
instance  should  the  soil  surrounding  them  be  disturbed  at 
this  season  Wait  till  the  growth  is  above  ground  before 
forking  or  digging  borders.  Those  borders  which  have 
been  cleared  for  the  purpose  of  replanting  will  be  manured 
and  trenched,  and  thrown  up  roughly  till  February.  In 
the  meantime  the  plants  taken  out  will  be  laid  in  till  the 
border  is  in  a suitable  condition  for  replanting.  The  best 
season  for  planting  Roses  will  soon  be  over,  and  the  work 
should  be  pushed  forward  as  fast  as  possible.  It  is  per 
fectly  true  that  Roses  will  be  planted  in  open  weather  till 
next  March,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
autumn  is  the  best  time  to  plant.  Newly-planted  Roses 
should  be  mulched,  and  it  will  be  as  well  to  have  in  re- 
serve a heap  of  burnt  earth  or  ashes  to  place  round  the 
collars  of  Tea  Roses  after  the  frost -which  I suppose  will 
come  in  due  time— sets  in.  Dry  Fern  is  the  best  material 
for  protecting  the  heads  of  delicate  Tea  Roses  when  such 
protection  is  required,  and  in  this  respect  each  of  us  has 
to  decide  in  our  own  cases  if  protection  is  required. 

Fruit  Garden. 

On  heavy  soils  the  ground  works  in  a very  pasty  manner, 
and  in  planting  fruit-trees  it  will  be  better  to  raise  the 
soil  a little  higher  round  the  stems,  and  leave  the  treading 
till  some  of  the  water  has  drained  out  of  the  soil,  and 
ivhen  this  has  been  done  the  loose  soil  on  the  surface  can 
be  raked  away.  The  trees  will  take  no  harm  if  this  is  not 
done  till  February  or  later.  The  loose  soil  on  the  top  will 
act  as  a mulch.  Grapes  still  hanging  on  the  Vines  will 
require  daily  watching  to  cut  away  bad  berries,  as  when 
decay  sets  in  it  soon  spreads.  Ripe  Grapes  will  keep  as 
well  or  better  in  a room  with  an  even  temperature  of 
45  degs.  or  50  degs.  than  on  the  Vines.  The  Grapes  must 
hang  clear  of  everything  ; the  piece  of  wood  attached  to 
the  bunch  is  usually  planed  in  a bottle  of  water,  though 
the  Grapes  will  keep  very  well  if  the  end  of  the  stem  is 
thrust  into  a good  sized  Beetroot  or  Mangold.  Straw- 
berries in  pots  must  be  secured  in  some  way,  either  by 
stacking  them  against  a flue  or  wall,  where  mats  can  be 
thrown  over  them  in  very  severe  weather,  or  the  pots  may 
be  plunged  in  ashes  or  leaves.  The  Strawberries  are  hardy 
enougn  ; the  plunging  or  covering  is  more  especially  in- 
tended to  keep  the  pots  from  being  broken  b.v  frost.  A 
little  frost  does  no  harm  ; it  is  the  long  continued  frost, 
and  its  drying  effect  upon  unplunged  plants,  which  often 
does  injury  to  the  roots.  Get  on  with  the  planting  of 
fruit-trees,  and  rearrange  fruit  plantations  where  the  trees 
are  too  much  crowded  Tne  pruning  also  will  be  better 
done,  or  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  before  Christmas. 
When  this  work  is  put  off  till  the  spring  it  is  generally 
hurried  over  and  not  well  done.  Get  the  early  Peach- 
house  ready  for  starting. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  forcing  of  vegetables  will  be  in  active  operation  in 
all  gardens  where  a succession  of  such  produce  is  kept  up. 
In  quite  s nail  gardens  something  may  be  done  ; the  mere 
placing  of  a forkful  of  long  manure  over  a stool  of  Rhu- 
barb will  bring  it  on  in  advance  of  the  uncovered  stool, 
and  every  degree  of  extra  heat  which  can  be  infused  into 
this  covering  will  still  further  hasten  the  produce.  But 
forcing  Rhubarb  or  Seakale  on  the  ground  is  a rather 
expensive  procsss  in  the  matter  of  manure,  though  in 
country  places  where  leaves  are  plentiful,  these  with  a 
little  warm  stable-manure  to  hold  the  leaves  together  will 
answer  admirably.  Forced  Asparagus  will  soon  be  plenti- 
ful now,  and  this  may  be  grown  in  small  or  large  quanti- 
ties in  various  ways.  The  old  fashioned  way  of  lifting  the 
roots  and  placing  them  thickly  on  beds  of  warm  manure, 
covered  with  glazed  frames,  is  a very  simple  and  efficient 
one,  and  good  Asparagus  has  been  forced  in  flat  baskets 
and  boxes  under  glass  wherever  a temperature  of  GO  degs. 
or  so  can  be  secured.  The  mild  weather  has  hitherto  been 
in  favour  of  the  supply  of  salads.  Good  Lettuces  and 
Endive  may  still  be  cut  from  the  open  ground,  thus  keep- 
ing those  in  frames  in  reserve.  Tne  framed  plants  w ill  not 
require  much  water  ; if  kept  too  w et  the  leaves  will  damp, 
or  be  attacked  with  mildew.  A little  dry  earth  or  wood- 
a flies  scattered  on  the  damp  earth  after  watering,  should 
it  be  necessary  to  water,  will  be  beneficial,  keeping  the 
atmosphere  buoyant  and  fresh.  Broccoli  and  Greens 
where  planted  in  newly  dug  land  will  be  making  more 
growth  than  is  good  for  them,  and  as  regards  late  Broc- 
coli, if  not  heeled  over,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing 
this,  as  in  the  event  of  a severe  frost  whilst  the  plants  are 
so  full  of  sap  the  chances  are  they  will  suffer  severely. 
Get  all  the  manure  ready  for  going"  on  the  land. 

K Hobday. 


Worls  In  the  Town  Garden. 

When  writing  last  week  I omitted  to  mention  Ivy,  which 
is  undoubtedly  of  great  use  in  town  gardens,  and  more 
particularly  in  shady  places,  where  scarcely  anything  else 
would  grow.  The  Irish  Ivy  is  exceptionally  robust  and 
vigorous,  and  will  grow  in  the  most  unlikely  places.  The 
variety  called  maculata  is  also  free  in  growth,  and  very 
pretty,  and  several  of  the  other  variegated  kinds  are  also 
desirable,  and  have  a good  effect  when  judiciously  mixed. 
Rajgneriana  is  another  fine,  bold  Ivy,  with  large  green 
leaves  that  can  be  strongly  recommended.  But  when 
planted  too  freely  the  Ivies  become  monotonous,  like 
everything  else,  and  produce  quite  a funereal  effect,  while 
nothing  in  the  way  of  flowering  plants  seem  to  thrive  near 
them.  The  Tree  Ivies,  however,  are  admirable  subjects 
for  town  gardens,  and  ought  to  be  freely  planted.  The 
double-flowering  Cherries  are  very  beautiful  when  in 
blocm,  and  good  town  plants  also,  and  the  flowering 
Almond  also  does  well,  besides  being  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  charming  of  all  flowering  trees.  The  golden 
blossoms  of  the  Winter  or  Naked-flowered  Jasmine  will 
soon  be  expanding,  and  this,  again,  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  beat  of  climbing  or  w all  plants  for  a town  garden. 
It  will  succeed  on  any  fairly  warm  or  sunny  wall  ; 
but  where  there  is  m u oh  smoke  about  it  certainly 
deserves  a place  in  the  unheated  greenhouse.  It  is 
worth  while  knowing  that  if  the  sprays  of  this  plant 
are  cut  ju3t  as  the  buds  are  on  the  point  of  opening,  and 
placed  in  water  indoors,  they  will  expand  much  better  than 
if  exposed  to  the  cold  winds  and  frosts  outside,  especially 
where  the  atmosphere  is  smoky'  as  well.  Stocky,  well- 
matured  bushes  of  the  Laurustinus  are  now  coming  nicely 
into  bloom  in  the  unheated  greenhouse,  grown  in  either 
pots  or  tubs,  and  with  the  like  protection  the  finer  forms 
of  the  Christmas  Rose,  such  as  Helleborus  niger  altifolius, 
&c.,  are  also  expanding,  and  will  shortly  afford  quantities 
of  blossoms.  All  the  foregoing  must  be  kept  cool,  pro- 
tection from  cold  winds  and  sharp  frosts  being  sufficient, 
though  a very  gentle  artificial  heat  at  times  is  desirable. 
Begin  putting  in  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums  as  soon  as 
these  have  attained  a length  of  about  3 inches,  and  are 
strong  and  healthy.  Insert  the  strongest  singly  in  small 
or  “ thumb”  pots,  and  the  weaker  ones  five  or  six  round 
the  sides  of  a 3i-in.  pots.  Tnese  last  will  come  in  nicely  for 
decorative  plants,  for  cutting,  &c.,  while  the  others  may 
be  grown  on  for  exhibition,  or  to  produce  specimen  plauts. 
Bring  in  a few  of  the  first-potted  Roman  and  other 
Hyacinths,  Paper-white  Nareiss,  Tulips,  &c  , clean  them, 
and  gradually  introduce  to  light  and  a forcing  tempera- 
ture, when  they  will  expand  towards  Christmas.  A few 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  may  also  be  brought  in,  if  required, 
but  these  require  more  heat  now.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  Dzcemhtr 
3rd  to  December  10 th. 

Made  up  another  Mushroom-bed  in  the  house.  Only 
the  longest  of  the  litter  was  shaken  out  of  the  manure. 
Short  litter  is  an  improvement,  giving  a slight  but  neces- 
sary elasticity’  to  the  bid,  which  is  valuible,  especially  to 
one  made  in  winter.  Shall  spawn  as  soon  as  the  tem- 
perature has  shown  the  slightest  tendency  to  drop  below 
01  degs.  Also  introduced  more  Seakale  anl  Rhubarb 
roots  to  the  Mushronui-house  to  follow  on  in  succession, 
with  a few  roots  of  Cnicory  for  salads  if  required.  Dande- 
lion roots  when  strong  force  as  well  as  Chicory,  and  when 
well  blanched  to  remove  some  of  the  bitterness  it  gives  an 
agreeable,  piquant  flavour  to  the  salad.  Drew  a little 
earth  up  to  early-planted  Cabbages  on  a warm  border. 
Dusted  soot  round  the  plants  to  keep  off  slugs,  also  scat- 
tered a little  soot  round  Cauliflowers  under  handlights  and 
in  frames.  Put  in  more  Chrysanthemum  - cuttings. 
Rearranged  conservatory,  taking  out  plants  which  have 
done  flowering,  and  brought  in  other  late  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Roman  Hyacinths,  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  kc  , 
Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  foliage  plants  are  introduced  in 
mixture  to  give  elevation  and  for  edgings  to  groups.  A 
group  of  Double  Pelargonium  Turtle’s  Surprise  is  very 
bright,  and  the  edging  of  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Maiden- 
hair Ferns  just  gives  a gra'eful  finish  toit.  Tree-Carnations, 
white  and  scarlet,  make  an  attractive  group,  and  the 
flowers  are  valuable  for  cutting.  In  a damp  atmosphere 
the  flowers  soon  spoil ; the  lightest  and  dryest  part  of  the 
house  is  selected  for  these  plants,  and  the  watering  is  care- 
fully  done,  as  too  much  or  too  little  soon  brings  trouble  ; 
but  careful  watering  is  necessary  now  in  the  case  of  all 
plants.  I alway  s give  a look  round  every  morning  ; but 
when  plants  in  borders  require  watering,  as  far  as  possible 
this  is  done  on  bright  mornings.  At  this  season,  with  the 
greatest  care  in  watering  and  ventilation,  with  moderate 
fires,  in  large  houses  there  will  alway  s be  a certain  amount 
of  lateut  damp  that  will  accumulate  round  faded  blossoms 
and  dead  leaves  so  these  are  removed  daily  now.  Trenched 
a piece  of  land  intended  for  S.rawberries  next  year.  Shall 
p ant  early  Potatoes  in  March.  The  ground  has  been  w ell 
manured,  and  with  a top-dressing  after  the  Potatoes  come 
off  it  will  be  in  good  condition  for  the  Strawberries.  I 
believe  in  early  planting.  If  got  in  not  later  than  the  end 
of  July,  there  will  be  a good  crop  of  Strawberries  the  first 
year.  Treated  in  this  way  Strawberries  may  be  planted 
closer  together,  aud  become  of  annual  duration,  or  nearly 
so,  on  good  land.  Lifted  and  replanted  several  Greea  G age 
Plums,  whicn  are  making  a lot  of  wood  and  not  bearing 
much  fiuit.  The  trees  have  been  planted  three  years,  and 
a rearrangement  of  the  roots  will  give  a new  start,  and  in- 
duce fertility.  On  some  soils  Green  Gages  are  slow  in 
coming  into  bearing  unless  the  roots  are  lifted.  Top- 
dressed  Cucumbers  in  houss,  just  a sprinkling  of  turfy- 
loam  and  manure  is  a great  help  to  roots  working  on  the 
surface,  and  tends  to  keep  the  atmosphere  buoyant  and 
sweet.  Introduced  hardy  shrubs,  Spir.cas,  Lily  ol  the 
Valley  bulbs,  sc , to  forcing-house.  Closed  the  early 
Peach-house  for  forcing.  Shall  not  use  any  fire-heat  for  a 
week  or  two.  unless  it  becomes  frosty.  " Pot- Vines  have 
been  started  in  the  forcing-house  ; the  canes  are  strong 
and  well  ripened,  and  although  starting  at  a temperature 
of  60  degs  , is  uot  considered  orthodox,  yet  no  harm  will 
follow  I have  had  Vines  break  and  do  well  under  similar 
conditions  for  many  years.  The  main  thing  is  to  secure 
strong  well-ripened  canes,  and  give  them  as  long  a rest  as 
possible  before  forcing  begins.  This  longer  rest  compen- 
sates for  starting  at  agalfop  instead  of  beginning  quietly 
and  afterwards  forcing  the  pace.  Busy  pruning  wall  and 
other  trees. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

HERBACEOUS  SPIRES  AS. 

The  genus  Spirtea,  although  forming  a very  ex- 
tensive group  of  showy  garden  plants,  gives  us 
comparatively  few  really  useful  hardy  Peren- 
nials. Shrubs  or  sub-shrubs  form  the  majority 
of  the  species,  and  a well-cared-fcr  collection  of 
these  in  (lower  is  very  beautiful.  A few  of  the 
neat-growing,  free-floweiing  shrubby  species 
might  be  used  with  advantage  in  mixed  borders, 
and  with  attention  need  not  to  any  appreciable 
extent  interfere  with  their  herbaceous  neigh- 
bours. Taking  the  hardy  herbaceous  species  as 
a whole,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  are  in 
general  cultivation. 

The  Goat’s-beard  (S.  Anurous),  the  subject 
of  our  note,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  use- 
ful, if  not  the  showiest  of  the  group.  It  is  pretty 
widely  distributed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  a vigorous  grower,  and  one  of  the 
most  easily  managed.  In  summer  and  early 
autumn  it  produces  numerous  long  feathery 


•2442  — Gladiolus  deteriorating1.  — I 

hardly  think  the  word  deteriorating  is  the  cor- 
rect one  to  use,  and  yet  I know  to  my  cost  that 
this  section  of  the  Gladiolus  does  get  weaker  after 
being  grown  for  several  years  in  one  garden. 
We  may  call  it  deteriorating  when  they  do  so, 
but  to  my  mind  the  term  “soil-sick”  more 
correctly  defines  the  cause,  as  I have  proved 
within  the  last  five  years  that  when  these 
weakened  bulbs  are  introduced  into  a soil  of  a 
different  character  that  they  regain  their  lost 
vitality.  I advise  “ Argo  ” to  get  rid  of  his  old 
stock  and  replace  with  another  from  a distance. 
-J.  C.  C. 


Three  forms  of  Goat’s -beard  (Spirrea  Aruncus). 


spikes  of  white  flowers,  sweetly  fragrant,  and 
when  seen  in  masses  extremely  effective.  This 
can  be  easily  starved  both  in  the  matter  of  soil 
and  space,  and  if  cramped,  as  one  often  sees  it 
in  small  gardens,  its  character  is  quite  lost  and 
no  idea  of  its  capabilities  afforded.  Even  in 
targe  gardens  S.  Aruncus  is  essentially  a plant 
tor  grouping  in  woods  or  semi-wild  portions  of 
the  pleasure  garden,  and  when  properly  arranged 
wit  i a suitable  back-ground  may  be  made  a 
eature  ot  no  mean  pretensions.  ' It  requires  a 
strong,  rich  soil,  and  does  not  seem  to  mind 
( roug  t so  much  as  most  of  its  congeners. 
i i '■!  ALMATAi  a Japanese  species  of  less  robust 
habit,  may  almost  be  termed  semi-aquatic;  at 
any  rate,  I have  always  found  it  more  robust  and 
more  free-flowering  when  grown  on  the  edge  of 
a pond  than  anywhere  else.  In  the  mixed 
or  er  i generally  has  a half-starved  appear- 
ance, and  never  flowers  so  freely  as  when  near 
water.  It  grows  from  2 feet  to  3 feet  or  even 
ieet  m height,  the  stems  terminated  by  hu^e 
^any-branched  panicles  of  deep,  crimson  flowers, 
the  leaves  palmate,  with  five  to  seven  lobes. 

!s.  h ilipbndui.a  and  the  variety  with  double 
flowers  are  both  invaluable  for  a rockery,  and  as 


Its  place  will  eventually  be  fouud  to  be  in  the 
wood  or  by  the  lake. 

S astilboides  is  a comparatively  new  species 
and  of  unusual  merit,  both  for  mixed  border  and 
rockery  decoration.  It  is  also  a moisture- loving 
plant,  and  will  be  found  more  satisfactory  in 
every  way  on  the  banks  of  a stream  or  pond.  Il 
is  quite  distinct  from  all  the  other  species,  the 
inflorescence  much  branched,  and  the  flowers  of  a 
dull  white  closely  packed  on  the  stems.  It  is 
being  forced  in  many  places  for  the  greenhouse 
and  conservatory,  but  does  not  appear  to  relish 
much  heat.  K. 


2410.— Tulips  for  bedding.— No,  it  is 
quite  incorrect.  I had  some  beautiful  Tulips 
this  year  which  had  flowered  in  the  same 
places  the  year  before,  and  in  pots  in  the  con- 
servatory the  previous  year.  The  only  change 
I found  was  that  several  of  the  bulbs  which  had 
previously  produced  single  flowers  this  year  pro- 
duced blooms  so  completely  double  as  almost  to 
resemble  Roses.  Some  growers  would  not  con- 
sider this  a blemish,  but  as  the  flower-stalks 
were  also  lengthened  they  were  unable  to  sup- 
port the  weight,  and  had  to  be  tied  up,  which, 


I have  grown  these  plants  for  nearly  a 

quarter  of  a century,  and  find  that  they  do  de- 
teriorate in  English  and  Scottish  gardens  very 
rapidly  after  the  first  year.  I have  tried  them 
in  rich  soil,  and  in  ground  not  nearly  so  rich  ; 
but  there  is  little  difference.  I attribute  the 
fact  of  their  deterioration  to  our  wet  autumns. 
This  is  evident,  as  they  do  not  suffer  much,  if 
any,  in  dry,  warm  autumns.  Lancashire  would 
be  a bad  county,  because  of  the  autumns  being 
much  colder  and  wetter  there  than  in  the  South 
of  England.  Something  can  be  done  by  plant- 
ing the  bulbs  on  well-drained  soil,  and  in  autumn 
stir  the  surface  to  allow  of  the  rains  passing 
rapidly  away.  The  bulbs  should  be  dug  up 
early,  if  they  are  dug  up  at  all ; but  it  is  rather 
curious  to  observe  that  bulbs  left  in  the  ground 
all  the  winter  will  sometimes  flower  better  than 
those  taken  up. — J.  I).  E. 

2429.— Tree-Paeonies. — You  may  cutback  overgrown 
Pasonies  now,  but  the  parts  taken  off  are  of  no  use  in  the 
hands  of  an  amateur  to  make  into  cuttings.  A skilful  pro- 
pagator might  use  them  for  grafting— that  is  their  only 
value. — J.  C.  C. 

2401.— Winter  Cherry.— The  red  berry  is  the  fruit 
which  contains  the  seeds,  and  these,  if  sown  in  spring,  will 
produce  plants.  But  if  you  once  get  a plant  or  two  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  plenty  of  offsets  from  them. 
In  most  gardens  it  grows  like  a weed,  running  all  over  the 
borders  when  permitted.— E.  H. 

2405.  — Tall-growing  annuals.  — Cal- 
liopsis  tinctoria,  Chrysanthemum  in  variety, 
Lupins  in  variety,  Sweet  Peas,  African  Mari- 
golds, Scabious  in  variety,  Cornflowers,  Single 
Dahlias,  Double  and  Single  Sunflowers,  Branch- 
ing Larkspurs,  Malope  grandiflora  purpurea, 
Poppies  in  variety,  Double  and  Single  Zinnias, 
Nicotiana  affinis  (sweet  Tobacco).  Sow  the 
Marigold  in  heat.  Single  Dahlias  slso  should 
be  sown  in  heat,  and  potted  off  to  get  strong  by 
May. — E.  H. 


they  may  be  grown  with  ease  and  flower  freely 
all  summer  they  can  be  recommended  to  growers 
of  select  hardy  plants. 

S.  lobata  somewhat  resembles  the  above,  and 
in  some  of  the  forms  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  two.  S.  palmata,  S.  purpurea,  S.  p.  alba, 
&c.,  are,  I believe,  all  forms  of  S.  lobata, 
although  differing  considerably  from  the  type, 
which  seems  to  be  very  variable  in  itself.  The 
flowers  vary  from  pale  crimson  to  white,  and  in 
the  case  of  purpurea  the  foliage  is  curiously 
marked  with  purple  blotches.  8.  venusta  and 
digitala  are  somewhat  similar  and  not  so 
showy. 

S.  Ulmaria. — The  several  forms  cf  this,  more 
especially  that  with  green  and  gold  variegated 
leaves,  and  which  never  fails  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors,  are  too  good  to  throw  aside  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  above. 

8.  GiGAXTEA,  recently  introduced  to  our 
gardens,  may  be  described  as  a gigantic  Meadow 
Sweet.  It  grows  from  0 feet  to  10  feet  high, 
with  huge  palmate  leaves  and  large  fleecy 
bunches  of  white  flowers  terminating  the  stems. 


personally,  I consider  a demerit.  There  are 
some  very  fine  colours  in  the  common  tall- 
growing  Tulips  constantly  seen  in  cottage 
gardens,  and  these  multiply  so  rapidly,  if  left 
undisturbed  from  year  to  year,  that  they  soon 
form  fine  masses  of  colour. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2449.— Auricula  leaves  turning  yel- 
low.— As  the  Auriculas  are  planted  out-of- 
doors  the  leaves  ought  not  to  turn  yellow  after 
the  flowering  period  is  over,  if  they  are  planted 
iu  good  soil  and  are  in  good  condition.  Prob- 
ably they  are  in  light  dry  soil,  and  suffer  for 
want  of  water  and  exposure  to  bright  sunshine. 
I grow  the  alpine  section  planted  out  in  the 
rock-garden  and  other  places,  and  do  not  find 
the  leaves  die  off  in  summer,  except,  perhaps,  a 
few  of  the  outer  ones,  and  this  may  happen  with 
any  class  of  plants. — J.  1).  E. 

2419.— Pyre  thrums  and  other  plants. 
— I do  not  think  anything  could  be  more  suit- 
able to  associate  with  Pyrethrums  than  Pentste- 
mons.  Healthy  young  plants  of  the  latter,  from 
cuttings  struck  the  previous  autumn,  and  turned 
out  into  the  bed  in  May,  would  be  just  comiDg 
into  full  bloom  by  the  time  the  Pyrethrums 
were  past  their  best,  and  would  continue  in 
beauty  until  quite  the  autumn.  Begonias, 
planted  early  in  June,  or  Gladioli,  would 
answer  ; but,  on  the  whole,  I think  I should 
prefer  the  Pentstemons. — B.  C.  R. 

If  the  Pyrethrums  are  not  too  crowded,  Asters 

may  be  dibbled  among  them  in  May  or  June,  and  will 
carry  on  the  blooming  bill  autumn. — E.  H. 

2453.— Carnations  in  bed.— One  stick  is 
needed  for  each  plant,  and  all  the  flower-stems 
on  that  one  plant  should  be  tied  to  it.  The 
sticks  needed  are  about  30  inches  long.  Place 
the  sticks  to  the  plants  in  good  time.  The  best 
heavy-edged  Picotees  are  Heavy  Red,  Princess 
of  Wales,  John  Smith,  Brunette,  and  Dr.  Epps. 
Heavy  purple  : Muriel,  Mrs.  Chancellor,  Zer- 
liua,  and  Picco.  Heavy  rose  : Mrs.  Payne,  Mrs. 
Sharpe,  Edith  Dombrain,  and  Constance  Heron. 
-J.  D.  E. 
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EDELWEISS. 

The  Edelweiss  (Leontopodium  alpinum)  is  more 
easily  grown  than  many  of  the  so-called  rare 
alpiues  we  cultivate  on  our  rockeries.  It  is 
very  much  rarer  in  gardens  than  it  need  be,  and 
this  is  in  a measure  due  to  the  summer  tourist, 
who  picks  up  and  sends  home  the  merest  scrap, 
ofttimes  with  only  traces  of  a root,  fully  expect- 
ing on  his  [return  to  see  it  flourishing.  To  any 


the  spring,  and  after  all  they  will  probably  be 
more  “ plague  than  profit.”  Roses  do  not  like 
smoke.  Carnations  I can  give  you  some  hopes 
of.  Y ou  may  purchase  two  or  three  dozen  strong 
layers  of  good  named  kinds,  pot  part  of  them 
and  keep  in  the  greenhouse  (with  little  or  no 
heat),  and  plant  the  rest  out  in  a bed  in  the  most 
open  and  sunny  part  of  the  garden.  Next  May 
sow  some  seed,  from  which  the  plants  will  bloom 
the  following  year.  In  the  garden  you  can 


The  l'Melweiss. 


but  those  well  up  in  the  peculiarities  of  alpines 
it  is  a waste  of  time  to  collect  aud  send  home 
plants,  which  after  being  some  time  in  boxes 
are  often  more  dead  than  alive,  and  require  care 
and  experience  in  handling  them.  The  tourist, 
however,  may  do  good  work  in  collecting  ripe 
seeds  of  everything  found  at  high  elevations. 
These  sent  home  and  part  sown  at  the  time  and 
part  kept  back  until  spring  will  generally  give 
good  results  and  save  much  unnecessary  trouble 
aud  expense.  The  hue  and  cry  about  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Edelweiss  in  Switzerland  at 
any  rate  is  premature,  as  I have  seen  localities 
where  this  plant  was  much  more  abundant  than 
any  of  its  neighbours.  High  up  ou  the  Swiss 
Alps,  and  within  a few  hours’  walk  of  perpetual 
snow,  the  Edelweiss  was  the  predominant 
feature  ; the  turf  was  studded  so  thickly  with 
tufts  of  this  curious  alpine  that  it  was  difficult 
to  walk  without  treading  on  its  flower-heads. 
In  Boner’s  “Chamois  Hunting  in  Bavaria  and 
the  Tyrol  ” mention  is  made  of  the  Edelweiss, 
which  is  said  to  be  valued  by  the  natives  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  with  which  it  can  be 
procured,  and  that  only  a brave  climber  has  the 
smallest  chance  of  obtaining  one  of  its  blossoms 
This  and  many  such  stories,  which  are  mostly 
inaccurate,  give  this  plant  a peculiar  value  iu 
England.  All  the  localities  visited  by  me  in 
Switzerland  were  of  comparatively  easy  access, 
plants  or  flowers  being  collected  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  comfort.  I have  often  seen 
better  specimens  of  Edelweiss  in  the  garden 
than  on  the  high  Swiss  mountains  ; the  flower- 
heads,  however,  are  never  so  white,  which  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  our  moist  climate.  If  the 
Edelweiss  can  be  established  on  an  old  crumbling 
brick  wall,  cither  by  setting  young  plants  or 
sowing  seeds,  it  will  do  much  better,  and  more 
nearly  resemble  native  specimens  than  if  grown 
in  ordinary  soil  on  the  rockery.  In  such  a 
position  it  is  less  liable  to  damp,  and  with  an 
annual  top-dressing  of  flue  rich  soil  will  soon 
make  large  tufts.  Leontopodium  himalaicum  is 
merely  a geographical  form  of  the  European 
plant.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  L.  transyl- 
vanicum,  which  I can  in  no  way  distinguish 
from  L.  alpinum.  L alpinum  is  very  variable, 
and  from  the  very  dwarf  tufted  forms  growing 
near  by  tall,  weakly-stemmed  ones,  one  could 
pick  out  many  varieties  that  would  doubtless  be 
constant.  K. 


A neglected  town  garden  — 

You  will  not  do  any  good  with  Roses  in  Stock- 
well,  I fear.  You  may  try  a few  strong  plants 
of  Gloire  de  Dijon  in  9-inch  or  10  inch  pots  in 
the  conservatory,  but  do  not  get  them  before 


grow  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Hollyhocks,  Sun- 
flowers (annual  and  perennial),  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Pyrethrums,  Doronicums,  Canterbury 
Bells,  China  Asters,  Marigolds,  Verbenas, 
Stocks,  aud  many  more,  and  in  the  conservatory 
“Geraniums,”  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Chinese  and 
other  Primulas,  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums 
(large  flowered),  &c. — B.  C.  R. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOG  LOSSUM  SANDERI ANUM. 
Isnot  this  a pretty  Orchid?  audit  has  thedelight- 
ful  fragrance  of  Whitethorn  or  May,  but  in  a 
weak  degree,  but  always  sufficiently  strong  to 
be  agreeable,  as  in  the  form  which  I now  have  in 
front  of  me,  obtained  from  a very  kind  amateur 
who  grows  this  plant  well.  The  flowers  are 
each  just  upon  2 inches  across,  with  a ground 
colour  of  clear  - yellow,  profusely  blotched, 
spotted,  and  streaked  with  reddish-chestnut, 
and  the  large  lip  creamy-white,  having  a large 
blotch  of  rosy-crimson  ou  the  discs.  Now,  this 
plant  is  a very  variable  one  both  in  size  and 
colour,  and  I have  seen  what  I could  not  but 
ascribe  to  be  very  poor  varieties  of  0.  con- 
strictum  passed  off  for  it,  simply  because  the 
name  Sanderianum  was  of  better  repute  than 
that  of  constrictum,  and  hence  the  assumption 
of  the  best  title.  The  last-named  plant  was 
discovered  by  M.  Linden  in  Caraccas  about 
fifty  years  ago,  aud  it  was  distributed  by  the 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  under  the  name  of 
O.  angustatum,  but  from  which  it  is  said  to 
differ  somewhat  in  its  flowers  ; and,  moreover, 
angustatum  is  not  now  in  cultivation  that  I 
know  of,  so  I need  not  more  particularly  de- 
scribe it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion is  a very  beautiful  one  when  in  flower,  and 
I would  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  readers.  The  plant  in  question  is  a good 
free  grower,  having  bulbs  each  some  3 inches  or 
more  high,  and  bearing  a pair  of  leaves  about 
1 foot  in  length  by  about  1.1  inches  broad.  Of  a 
bright  and  cheerful  green,  the  spike  is  somewhat 
loosely  paniculate,  or  branched,  some  18  inches 
long  or  more,  and  bearing  some  seven  or  eight 
branches,  so  that  altogether  it  becomes  a many- 
flowered  inflorescence,  and  when  some  few 
plants  are  grown  they  mix  well  with  other 
flowers,  and  make  the  house  have  a cheerful 
aspect.  Now  about  growing  it.  First,  I think  the 
plant  requires  a little  more  warmth  than  the 
majority  of  Odontoglossums  coming  from 
Caraccas,  somewhere  about  La  Guayra,  which 
is  near  the  native  home  of  Cattleya  Alossia; ; still, 
it  mayr  be  found  at  a greater  altitude  than  the 


last-named  plant,  and  it  will  not  long  endure  the 
heat  that  the  Cattleya  requires  during  the 
growing  season.  I have  found  it  thrive  well 
enough  with  the  other  Odontoglossums  during 
the  summer  months,  but  I always  shift  the 
plants  during  this  time  of  the  year  to  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house,  and  there  is  always  a 
part  of  the  house  which  may  be  called  the 
warmest  end,  and  the  plant  now  under  con- 
sideration should  occupy  it  from  October  to 
March,  and  afterwards  it  may  be  mixed  with 
the  other  occupants.  It  lasts  a very  long  time 
in  flower,  but  it  is  a very  uncertain  plant  to 
bloom  ; generally,  it  is  set  down  as  a late  winter 
and  spring  flowerer ; but  here  I have  it  before 
me  as  a late  autumn  bloomer,  but,  come  when  it 
may,  it  is  always  welcome. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


DECIDUOUS  CALANTHES. 

I cannot  but  think  the  name  of  Preptanthe,  as 
suggested  by  Reichenbach,  was  a good  one  for 
these  Orchids,  but  lam  called  to  their  beauties  by 
receiving  some  flowers  of  C.  Veitchi  from  “ Mr. 
Gibson,”  of  Sheffield,  who  tells  me  his  plants  are 
blooming  beautifully,  and  he  says  : “ I have  had 
no  other  guide  and  instructor  but  the  pages  of 
Gardening  and  your  notes.”  Then  I have  an- 
other letter  from  “ Mr.  Toope,”  of  Stepney, with 
flowers  and  words  almost  to  the  same  effect,  and 
the  wonder  is  how  two  growers  can  have  so  well 
succeeded  with  these  plants  in  places  so 
greatly  affected  with  fogs,  and  I have  fre- 
quently wondered  that  anyone  attempted  to 
grow  Orchids  in  either  place.  “ Mr.  Toope, 

1 know,  has  a fog-annihilator,  and  when  I 
saw  his  plants  last  they  were  growing  well  aud 
bid  fair  to  bloom  well,  and  this,  too,  in  the 
thickest  of  the  London  fogs.  Hi3  place,  too,  is 
open  to  anyone  who  makes  a call,  where  he 
may  see  many  Orchids  growing  and  flowering, 
and  even  plants  of  the  now  rare  and  always 
choice  Amectochilus  doing  remarkably  well,  so 
that  I am  not  so  much  surprised  at  the  last- 
named  gentleman ; but  I am  in  the  case  of 
“ Air.  Gibson,”-  aud  I want  to  know  how  the 
other  succeeds  in  that  smoky,  foggy  place  called 
Sheffield?  Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLEYA  ACLANDI-E. 

I have  received  the  letter  from  “Air.  James 
Robinson,”  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  a 
plant  of  this  kind,  which  is  now  flowering  for 
the  third  time  this  season.  This  Orchid  not  in- 
frequently blooms  twice  in  a year,  and  I have 
had  it  do  so  with  me  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, but  I never  had  it  show  any  disposition  to 
do  so  a third  time  in  one  year  ; not  that  I doubt 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  statement  made. 

“ Air.  Robinson”  has  doubtless  the  plant  grow- 
ing very  strongly,  and  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  hanging  up  in  a situation  that  suits  it 
well.  This  is  one  of  those  Orchids  which  usually 
look  bad  when  grown  in  amateurs’  gardens,  and 
many  people  that  have  this  plant  iu  their 
possession  place  it  upon  a thin  block  of  wood, 
and  hang  it  up  in  the  full  sun,  and  do  not  provide 
it  with  sufficient  water,  so  that  it  gets  burnt  up 
aud  roasted  ; and  that  is  why  I like  large  blocks, 
for  they7  impart  more  of  a natural  appearance, 
aud,  moreover,  the  plant,  when  it  affixes  itself 
to  these,  they  are  not  so  bare  and  exposed. 
Although  it  is  said  to  grow  upon  isolated  trees 
in  the  Province  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  exposed 
to  the  full  snushine,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  roots  penetrate  under  the  bark  and 
in  crevices,  and,  moreover,  that  they  are 
attached  to  green  and  growing  trees,  and 
that,  consequently,  a certain  amount  of 
moisture  is  derived  from  these,  whilst  the  plants 
are  as  we  grow  them,  hung  up  upon  pieces 
of  dead  wood,  and  in  most  cases  this  is  but  of 
very  moderate  thickness,  which,  when  fully 
exposed  to  the  sunshine,  becomes  unbearably  hot, 
and  during  the  night  the  atmosphere  becomes 
arid  and  dry7,  very  different  to  their  surround- 
ings naturally7.  However,  this  Cattleya  maybe 
grown  in  baskets  or  shallow  earthenware  pans  ; 
but  here  again  comes  in  the  temptation  of  using 
too  great  an  amount  of  soil  about  the  root9, 
which  mu9t  be  avoided  by  all  means.  The  plants 
must,  after  potting,  be  hung  up  close  to  the 
glass  where  the  sun  and  light  gain  free  access 
to  them,  aud  where  they  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  air  that  is  in  circulation,  and  be  sure  there 
is  plenty  of  this.  During  the  summer  season 
they  must  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  to 
their  roots,  and  overhead  in  less  quantity  from 
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the  syringe,  besides  which,  I used  to  like  to 
take  thorn  down  carefully  every  morning  and  to 
dip  them,  and  if  this  was  done  early  I used  to 
think  it  contributed  to  the  better  sustenance  of 
the  plant  throughout  the  day,  and  at  night, 
before  leaving,  1 used  to  syringe  them,  and 
make  everything  about  and  near  them  as  damp 
as  possible.  Treated  in  this  manner  I have 
grown  them  well,  and  have  had  them  flower 
twice  in  the  season,  first  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
again  about  August,  but  I have  never  had  flowers 
the  third  time  in  the  mouth  of  November,  like 
“Mr.  Robinson”  has,  and  I am  very  pleased 
that  hehasbeenso  fortunate.  As  a plant,  I should 
think  it  is  one  of  the  smallest  kinds  which  grow, 
or  at  least  it  stands  in  the  same  category  with 
such  kinds  as  C.  luteola  and  C Walkeriana  ; 
it  has  slender  bulbs,  which  are  about  4 inches 
long,  supporting  a pair  of  broad  and  spreading 
leaves,  which  are  coriaceus  in  texture,  the 
peduncle  is  mostly  one-flowered,  but  sometimes 
two  are  produced,  these  being  about  as  far 
across  as  the  stems  are  high  ; the  sepals  and 
petals  are  about  equal,  thick  and  fleshy,  and 
with  a ground  colour  of  greenish-yellow, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  black  ; the  three- 
lobed  lip  is  rich,  rosy-purple  in  the  middle  lobe, 
the  side  lobes  are  very  small,  slightly  turned  up 
towards  the  column,  but  incapable  of  embracing 
it,  and  leaving  the  large  column  quite  exposed. 
It  is  over  fifty  years  ago  since  this  plant  was  first 
introduced  into  this  country,  and  it  has  always 
been  a great  favourite  for  the  large  flowers 
which  it  produces,  and  for  their  bold  and 
conspicuous  colours.  I recently  heard  that 
M.  Linden  had  introduced  a new  and  finer  form 
of  the  plant,  but  I do  not  know  anything  of  it 
yet,  having  never  seen  it,  but  I think  that  it  can- 
not be  a freer  flower  than  the  one  under  notice. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CORDATUM  AND 
0.  MACULATUM. 

I have  known  that  for  many  years  some  Orchid 
growers  have  been  bothered  about  these  two 
plants,  and  now  “Mr.  Gibson,”  of  Sheffield,  in 
sending  me  some  nice  Calanthe  blossoms,  which  I 
note  elsewhere,  sends  me  also  a flower  of  O.  macu- 
latum,  saying,  “ What  is  the  difference  between 
this  plant  and  O.  cordatum  ? With  me  the  two 
plants  are  exactly  alike.”  Well,  if  this  is  the 
case,  “Mr.  G. ,”  you  certainly  have  not  got  0. 
cordatum  correctly  named,  because,  although 
very  similar  to  an  ordinary  observer,  they  are 
yet  really  different— in  fact,  quite  distinct. 
Both  are  natives  of  Mexico,  aid  have  been 
known  here  for  many  years,  although  the 
warm  Orchid-houses  which  years  ago  were  to  be 
found  in  this  country  did  not  suit  them,  and 
they  were  lost  or  they  existed  only  in  a starveling 
state  for  some  time.  Since  we  have  learnt 
wisdom,  however,  and  have  established  cool- 
house  treatment,  both  the  plants  grow  splendidly 
and  flower  freely.  To  take  0.  cordatum  first,  I 
believe  I am  right  in  saying,  at  the  present  time, 
that  this  is  the  rarer  of  the  two,  although  both 
may  be  bought  at  a very  low  price.  It  may  be 
distinguished  by  those  having  the  plant  by  its 
rhizome,  which  has  an  upward  tendency ; in 
other  respects  it  is  much  like  O.  maculatum, 
and  its  bulbs  are  only  surmounted  with  a single 
leaf,  although  the  plant  is  shown  having  its 
leaves  in  pairs  at  the  top  of  the  bulb  in  the  figure 
of  it  in  the  “ Pescatorea,”  and  the  same  thing  is 
done  in  “ L’lllustration  Horticole.”  In  the  figure 
which  is  given  of  this  species  in  “ Bateman’s 
Monograph/’thespikeis  shownas  becomingpani- 
culate  and  of  a very  dark  colour,  whilst  the  colour 
of  the  form  figured  in  the  “Orchid  Album  ” comes 
very  near  to  that  of  O.  maculatum,  but  I have 
never  seen  a form  quite  agreeing  with  either 
figure  in  colour.  The  sepals  are  long  and 
narrow,  tapering  to  the  points ; these  are  of 
a chestnut-brown,  tranversely  barred  with 
yellow,  and  having  yellow  tips,  the  petals  being 
shorter  and  broader,  the  transverse  bars  being 
here  broken  up  into  reddish-brown  spots  on  a 
soft,  yellow  ground  ; such  is  their  usual  colour. 
The  heart-shaped  lip  is  always  white,  with  a 
long  narrow  point  which  is  brown,  and  it  has  in 
addition  the  margin  spotted  with  brown,  so 
that  I do  not  think  anyone  could  mistake  this 
plant  for  0.  maculatum.  Its  long  pointed  lip 
should  at  once  indicate  the  difference.  Turning 
to  0.  maculatum,  and  taking  Bateman’s  figure 
as  the  standard,  although  I do  think  it  very 
brightly  coloured,  neither  have  I seen  the  plant 


Rosa  “Gloire  de.  Dijon”  on  a wall. 


having  eight  flowers  on  a spike,  as  shown  there  ; 
here  the  sepals  are  short,  of  a rich-brown,  some- 
times faintly  tipped  with  yellow,  petals  broader 
than  the  sepals,  yellow,  the  apical  half  clcar- 
yellow,  but  at  the  base  closely  set  with  trans- 
verse rows  of  brown  spots  ; the  lip  is  cordate, 
with  a short  point,  yellow,  profusely  spotted 
with  brown.  Here  I have  done  my  best  to 
make  each  plant  distinctly  understood,  and  I 
hope  none  of  my  readers  rnay  become  confused 
again  with  them,  but  it  is  excusable,  and  I quite 
remember  the  time  when  I could  not  easily  dis- 
tinguish between  them,  but  this  was  in  the  days 
now  long  passed.  Matt.  Bramble. 


ROSES. 

ROSE  GLOIRE  DE  DIJON. 

We  have  no  Tea  or  other  Rose  that  will  clothe 
a wall,  climb  a church  tower,  run  up  a tall  tree, 
or  cover  arch  or  arbour  so  quickly,  nor  furnish 
either  with  so  much  or  such  a rich  succession  of 
beauty  as  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose.  On  a warm 
wall  or  in  a sheltered  spot  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Rose  yields  the  first  Rose  of  summer  and  the 
latest  bloom  in  winter.  It  partakes  more  of 
the  Monthly  Rose  than  any  other  of  our  Teas, 
and  by  growing  a good  many  plants  of  it  in 
different  forms,  sizes,  and  sites,  no  one  need  be 
without  a bloom  of  it  from  May  to  December, 
and  with  a dozen  or  a score  of  well  established 
plants  in  pots,  Gloire  de  Dijon  under  shelter 
will  yield  Roses  from  January  to  May.  These 
blooms  under  shelter  have  a grace  of  form  and 
delicate  tint  of  colouring  seldom  found  in  the 
open  air,  unless,  perhaps,  on  a north  wall.  No 
one  can  realise  the  beauty  and  usefulness  stored 
up  in  this  Rose  unless  he  has  grown  it  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  a north  wall  as  well  as  iu  every 
aspect.  Gather  bouquets  of  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Roses  from  walls  facing  the  four  cardinal  points 
on  the  same  day,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  you  have  four  bouquets  of  different 
Roses.  Of  course  the  difference  is  greatest 
between  Roses  from  the  north  and  the  south. 
But  it  is  not  only  as  a nimble  clother  of  large 
vacant  spaces  on  churches,  houses,  stables, 


warehouses,  or  other  buildings,  nor  for  the 
climbing  up  trees  or  the  clothing  of  arches  and 
arbours,  of  the  formation  of  pyramids  or  huge 
rambling  bushes  that  this  Rose  is  pre-eminently 
valuable,  but  also  for  the  filling  of  beds  and 
borders  in  the  garden  and  the  formation  of 
bold  masses  in  pleasure  grounds.  Perhaps 
the  last  is  the  boldest  and  most  strikingly 
effective  mode  of  using  the  Gloire  de  Dijon 


Rose.  A mass  of  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  or  a 
hundred  plants  on  their  own  roots  growing  in 
rich  soil  (i  feet  or  !)  feet  apart,  and  let 
alone  to  bloom  as  they  list,  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  pruning  or  interference, 
would  lighten  up  many  a sombre  landscape  with 
a glow  of  colour  and  beauty  that  could  hardly 
be  accomplished  through  any  other  means. 
Contrast  with  such  bold  masses  the  prim  Roses 
so  often  seen  perched  on  the  top  of  Briers,  or 
cruelly  pruned  into  uniform-sized  dwarfs  in  beds 
and  borders,  and  resolve  to  give  this  Rise  its 
head  iu  the  future.  This  fine  Rose  continues 
(take  it  for  all  in  all)  the  best  of  the  Teas,  and 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  members 
of  its  own  family  reputed  to  be  descended 
from  it,  so  that  I shall  not  mention  them 
here,  nor  place  them  in  competition  with  the 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  which  still  holds  its  own  as  the 
best  of  all  'i'ea  Roses,  taking  all  things,  such 
as  hardiness,  vigour,  profusion  and  succession  of 
bloom,  form  and  colour  and  fragrance  of  bud, 
and  enormous  capacity  of  growth,  into  account. 

D. 


2431.— Tea  Roses  in  a greenhouse  — 

Yes,  the  Roses  should  be  pruned  at  once.  The 
soil  does  not  want  renewing,  but  the  surface  of 
the  border  should  be  very  lightly  stirred  up, 
and  a layer  of  rotten  manure  laid  on  the  top, 
and  then  given  a good  watering  to  wash  any 
manurial  matter  the  dressing  may  contain  down 
to  the  roots.  I fancy  this  must  be  your  first 
effort  at  Rose  growing  under  glass,  because,  if 
you  mean  that  the  temperature  of  the  house  at 
the  present  time  is  what  you  say,  you  will  find 
it  too  high  by  10  degs.  to  reap  a full  measure  of 
success  with  your  Roses. — J.  C.  C. 

The  question  of  pruning  your  Roses  depends  upon 

now  soon  you  are  going  to  maintain  a tempeiature  of 
GO  degs.  If  the  plants  are  fairly  ripe,  I would  prune  at 
once  ; but,  under  any  circumstances,  I would  keep  them 
as  backward  as  possible  without  actually  checking  the 
young  growth.— P.  U. 

Rose  growing  in  smoky  districts. 

— I was  very  glad  to  read  “ Lancashire  s ” com- 
munication in  Gardening,  November  lffth, 
page  532,  as  it  show's  that  we  who  reside  in  a 
climate  not  impregnated  with  smoke  and  sul- 
phurous fumes  have  no  idea  what  those 
have  to  contend  with  who  wish  to  culti- 
vate Roses  in  or  near  to  large  towns. 
I cannot  but  admire  “ Lancashire’s  ” per- 
severance, and  I heartily  wish  him  the 
success  he  deserves.  This  I feel  sure  he 
will  secure,  as  he  is  evidently  determinrd 
to  succeed.  If  in  the  past  I have  been 
able  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  him  he 
may  rest  assured  that  it  has  given  me 
pleasure  to  do  so,  as  it  will  in  the  future. 
In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  the 
communication  I have  referred  to  cannot 
but  be  of  great  interest  to  many  readers 
of  Gardening  who  have  to  grow  Roses 
under  similar  conditions.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  interesting  if  other  amateurs 
would  communicate  their  experience  in 
the  same  way. — J.  C.  C. 

2455.— Dark  Roses.— You  are  quite 
right.  The  very  dark  Roses  are  poor 
growers,  and,  consequently,  very  indiffer- 
ent bloomers.  If  you  want  to  see  the 
dark  Roses  at  their  best  you  must  go  to 
a nursery  where  Roses  are  well  grown,  and 
inspect  them  before  they  are  removed 
from  the  ground  in  which  the  stocks  were 
budded.  It  is  then  you  will  find  such 
Roses  as  Reynolds  Hole,  Grand  Mogul, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  and  Xavier 
Olibo  carrying  that  deep  shade  of  velvety- 
crimson  colour  that  is  so  pleasing  to  many 
people.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
after  the  plants  are  transplanted  they 
refuse  to  grow  in  a satisfactory  mar  ner. 
Six  of  the  best  growers  are  undoubtedly 
Due  de  Rohan,  Reynolds  Hole,  Abel 
Carriere,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Yictor 
Hugo,  and  Grand  Mogul.  My  opinion 
of  Senateur  Vaisse  is  that  as  a maiden 
plant  the  growth  and  flowers  leavenothing 
to  be  desired ; but  older  plants  are  more  often  than 
not  disappointing.  In  a word,  it  is  an  indiffe- 
rent grower,  and  no  Rose  could  hardly  have  a 
worse  character  for  placing  in  the  hands  of  ordi- 
nary growers.  For  those  who  grow  Roses  for 
exhibition  its  behaviour  is,  I know,  sometimes 
better. — J.  C.  C. 


Much  of  your  complaint  against  dark  Roses  is  tiue  ; 

there  are  some  much  better  than  others.  Among  them  I 
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would  name  Prince  Arthur,  Abel  Carri6re,  PrinceC.de 
Kohan,  Colonel  Felix  Uretton,  Fisher  Holmes,  \ ictor 
Hugo,  and  Charles  Lefebvre.  Vou  ask  about  Senateur 
Vaisse  ? It  is  a grand  scarlet  Rose  in  some  districts,  but 
not  what  I would  call  a good  all  round  Rose. — P.  U . 

24(iS.—  Good  Roses.— The  choice  of  good 
Roses  is  so  wide  when  only  twelve  is  wanted 
that  one  hardly  knows  where  to  begin  selecting. 
You  may,  however,  choose  without  any  risk  the 
following  six  from  the  H.  P.  : Earl  Dulferin, 
Captain  Christy,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Oustave  Pigneau,  and  Gloire  Lyonnaise. 
Six  good  Teas  are  : Grace  Darling,  Jardin  des 
Plants,  Mme.  Lambard,  Luciola,  Mme.  Berard, 
and  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier.  I am  very  glad  to 
have  been  of  some  service  to  you. — J.  C.  C. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  list  you  give  of  what  you  already 

h ive,  I can  recommend  the  following  as  being  twelve  good 
ones  in  addition  : Catherine  Mermet,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Augustine Uuinoisseau,  I'rancisoa  Kruger,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Jean  Ducher,  Victor  Hugo,  Gloire  de  Mir- 
gottin,  Anna  Olivier,  Perled  ea  Jardins,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Mme.  G.  Luizet.— P.  U. 

2409.— Roses  in  pots. — The  size  of  the  pot3 
depends  entirely  upon  the  size  and  variety  of 
Rose  grown.  If  a strong  grower,  it  will  natu- 
rally require  a larger  pot.  A 6-inch  pot  is  about 
the  smallest  size  I would  grow  any  in.  The 
latter  portion  of  your  query  would  be  easier  to 
answer  if  you  had  given  me  the  colour  you  pre- 
ferred. There  is  such  a large  variety  now,  that 
almost  any  shade  of  colour  can  be  selected. 
General  Jacqueminot  and  Mme.  Lambard  are 
two  good  reds.  Niphetos  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince  (whites),  Souvenir  d’un  Ami  and  Homere 
(pinks),  Perle  des  Jardins  and  Isabella  Sprunt 
(yellows),  Jean  Ducher  and  Francisqi  Kriiger 
(salmons),  and  Mme.  Falcot  and  W.  A 
Richardson  are  two  good  apricot  and  orange 
shades.  All  pot  Roses  are  better  removed  to 
the  open  air  for  a few  weeks  previous  to  re- 
starting.— P.  U. 

2148.— Roses  in  beds.— It  is  best,  in  any  way,  to  get 
the  liquids  from  rotten  manure  well  washed  down  to  the 
roots  during  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  be 
encouraging  wet,  and  that,  with  frost  combined,  is  bad  for 
Roses.  I should  advise  you  to  put  on  a good  dressing  of 
thoroughly  decayed  manure  in  the  spring,  and  to  dig  it  in 
at  once.— P.  U. 

2423.— Briers  from  seed.— The  seed  may  be  sown 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  cleaned  from  the  pulp,  or  be  kept 
until  thespring,  and  need  not  be  sown  more  than  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  deep  in  the  ground.  They  will  not  vege- 
tate freely  until  the  second  season.  A few  may  come  up 
the  first  year,  but  they  must  not  be  depended  upon  to  do 
so  until  the  second  year. — J.  D.  E. 

These  generally  put  in  an  appearance  about  six 

weeks  from  being  sown.  I have  sown  them  both  in  autumn 
and  9pring,  but  prefer  the  latter  time.  A depth  of  half  an 
inch  will  be  suflioient.  They  are  very  easily  raised,  and 
you  shoul  1 have  no  dith  ;ulty,  if  you  use  a loamy  and  sandy 
soil.— P.  U. 

HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING 


WINTER  USE  OF  A PROPAGATOR. 

This  useful  article — more  especially  so  to  the 
window  gardener — maybe  used  in  winter,  when 
propagation  usually  ceases  for  some  months,  as 
a forcing-pit  for  various  bulbs  and  roots,  which 
avould  otherwise  be  late  in  flowering  without  a 
hot  house.  Hyacinths,  early  Narcissi,  such  as 
the  Paper- White  Narcissus,  Double  Roman  and 
Snowflake,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  can  all  be 
very  easily  forced  in  an  ordinary  propagator  so 
as  to  come  into  bloom  by  Christmas  ; relays  of 
pots  being  successively  put  in  to  ensure  a con- 
stant succession  of  flowers  until  their  natural 
time  of  blooming  in  spring.  The  great  thing  to 
prevent  failure  in  forcing,  whether  it  be  Lilies 
of  the  Valley  or  bulbs,  is  early  potting.  Lilies 
of  the  Valley  crowns  can  be  bought  by  the 
hundred  in  the  autumn,  and  should  immedi- 
ately be  potted  up,  placing  ten  or  a dozen 
good  crowns  in  a 6-inch  pot  as  thickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  shaking  down  some  good  ordinary 
compost  between  the  roots  till  there  are  no 
spaces  left.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  make  the 
soil  firm  at  the  top,  allowing  the  tips  of  the 
crowns  to  show  above  ground  but  no  more,  and 
when  they  are  potted  and  watered  place  them 
in  a back  yard  or  in  a box  on  the  leads,  and 
cover  them  2 inches  or  3 inches  deep  with  fine 
ashes.  Here  they  must  remain  at  least  three 
weeks,  after  which  the  pots  may  be  taken  in — 
a few  at  a time — and  placed  in  the  propagator 
to  force.  Here  they  must  still  be  entirely 
covered  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  Moss,  this  being 
kept  quite  damp,  and  the  temperature,  which 
can  easily  be  ascertained  by  inserting  a 
thermometer  into  the  fibre,  should  be  from 
75  degs.  to  85  degs.,  allowing  for  the  action  of 
the  sunshine  in  daylight.  Steady,  but  gentle 


bottom  heat  is  what  is  required,  and  before  long 
the  crowns  will  respond  to  it  by  beginning  to 
throw  up  buds  and  leaves  in  abundance.  They 
must  not  be  remo  red  from  the  propagator  until 
they  are  in  full  growth,  and  even  then,  with 
great  care,  a sudden  check  or  chill  being  quite 
enough  to  cause  the  growing  buds  to  wither. 
Placed  on  a tray  of  damp,  fresh  Mo»s,  carefully 
looked  over  for  insects,  in  a sunny  window,  they 
will,  however,  open  well,  the  slight  dampness 
arising  from  the  Moss  helping  them  much. 
Beware,  however,  of  the  chill  caused  by  the 
housemaid  throwing  open  the  sitting-room 
window  in  the  early  morning  to  sweep  the  room 
This  is  the  unsuspected  cause  of  many  failures 
in  window  gardening,  and  as,  of  course,  the  room 
must  be  thoroughly  aired,  it  is  difficult  to  guard 
against  it.  When  the  owner  comes  down  to 
breakfast  the  fire  burns  brightly,  the  sun 
streams  in,  and  the  room  is  comfortably  warm, 
while  he  is  quite  unconscious  that  the  tempera- 
ture was  very  low  about  seven  o’clock  that 
morning,  and  that  his  pets  have  already 
received  their  death-blow  from  the  icy  cold 
blast  to  which  they  were  then  subjected.  The 
only  remedy  appears  to  be  to  remove  the  plants 
over  night,  in  severe  weather,  into  a bedroom, 
putting  them  back  in  place  after  the  danger  is 
past.  If  there  should  be  two  windows  in  the 
room,  something  may  be  done  by  growing  the 
plant  in  that  one  which  is  farthest  from  the 
draught  of  the  door,  but  even  in  this  case, 
specially  cold  or  windy  weather  will  need  special 
precautions.  Early  Hyacinths,  Narcissus, 
Tulips,  and  many  other  bulbs,  including  the 
most  delicate  of  all  Freesias,  m ly  be  had  early 
by  placing  their  pots  in  the  propagating-case 
when  the  buds  appear.  Freesias  will  not  bear 
forcing  in  their  early  stages,  and  Hyacinths 
should  be  buried  in  a3hes,  like  the  Lilies,  for 
three  weeks  before  they  are  forced.  J.  L R. 


2356.  — “Geranium”  cuttings  — 

“ Stamps”  does  not  say  what  heat  is  available 
for  these,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  put  in  cut- 
tings without  artificial  heat.  However,  “Gera- 
niums ” are  fortunately  one  of  the  best  of  plants 
for  propagating,  even  in  a kitchen  window,  and 
if  no  warmed  greenhouse  be  available  cuttings 
maybe  grown  in  a warm  window  very  early  in 
the  spring,  putting  them  in  rather  poor  sandy 
soil  iu  February.  The  cuttings  must  not  be 
much  watered  for  “Geraniums”  are  very  sue 
culent,  and  are  apt  to  damp  off  if  over  watered. 

If  the  old  plants  are  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
frost  till  then  they  can  then  be  cut  back  into 
shape,  the  cuttings  put  in,  aud  the  old  plants 
repotted,  shaking  away  most  of  the  old  soil, 
and  giving  a good  compost  of  turf-mould  (or 
loam),  leaf-mould,  and  a little  soot  and  sand 
The  plants  will  then  soon  be  covered  with  buds 
and  can  be  planted  out  iu  May. — J.  L.  R. 

2466.— A glass  corridor.— A structure 
50  feet  by  18  feet  affords  ample  space  for  making 
the  interior  an  interesting  feature ; but,  of 
course,  a good  deal  depends  upon  the  first  out 
lay  in  furnishing  it  with  suitable  plants,  and 
the  subsequent  management  of  them.  If  it  is 
convenient  to  make  a border  of  soil  inside  2 feet 
wide  and  the  same  in  depth,  you  may  cover 
the  roof  with  such  creepers  as  Tacsonias 
Passion-flowers,  Roses,  and  Clematis  indivisa 
If  you  could  increase  the  size  and  depth  of  the 
border,  even  only  at  one  end,  you  may  cover  the 
whole  of  the  roof  with  Vines,  and  in  a few  years 
secure  a capital  lot  of  Grapes.  But  if  you  can 
not  have  a border,  you  may  grow  the  flowering 
creepers  in  large  pots  or  ornamental  tubs 
There  are  a number  of  plants  suitable  for  grow 
ing  in  pots  to  stand  on  the  floor,  including  Tree 
Ferns,  Camellias,  Greenhouse  Rhododendrons 
.fee.  Cryptomeria  excelsa  is  an  excellent  plant 
for  such  a purpose,  as  are  also  Palms  and 
Yuccas.  Cannas  aie  useful  foliage  plants  for 
the  summer,  and  are  readily  raised  from  seed 
so  are  the  Castor-oil-plants  (Riciuus).  As 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  almost  an  unlimited 
selection  open  to  you  for  such  a structure,  much 
more  so  than  if  you  wanted  to  furnish  a smaller 
area. — J.  C.  C. 

2340. — Parlour  Palm  (Aspidistra  lurida 
variegata). — This  plant  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
all  for  growing  iu  a room.  It  will  stand  a 
certain  amount  of  gas,  and  does  not  need  potting 
more  than  once  in  four  or  five  years — in  fact 
it  is  best  left  in  the  same  pot  as  long 
possible,  and  should  only  be  watered — but  then 


thoroughly — when  the  surface-soil  is  quite  dry, 
so  that  it  does  not  stain  the  finger  laid  on  it. 
Any  ordinary  potting-soil — loam,  with  a little 
sand  and  leaf-mould— will  suit  this  plant,  and 
should  receive  good  drainage  and  a pot  which 
will  only  just  easily  hold  the  roots,  the  soil  being 
firmly  pressed  round  them  and  well  rammed 
down,  leaving  half  an  inch  of  room  for  watering  or 
mulching  with  fresh  Moss,  which  much  improves 
their  appearance.  The  ordinary  temperature  of 
a sitting-room— i.e.,  from  50  degs.  to  60  degs.— 
suits  the  Aspidistra  ; but  it  will  stand  many 
degrees  on  either  side  of  this,  so  long  as  actual 
frost  is  excluded. — J.  L.  R. 

2332.  — Cyclamen  iu  a window. — The 
Cyclamen  is  quite  correctly  potted,  as  these 
plants  do  best  with  their  corms  almost  above 
ground.  It  should  now  be  throwing  up  flowers 
and  leaves,  and  may  be  assisted  by  a dose  of 
clear,  thin  soot-water,  twice  a week.  This  is 
easily  made  by  brushing  down  a little  soot 
with  a long-handled  brush  into  a tray  set  on  the 
empty  grate  ; tie  this  loosely,  yet  securely,  in 
bit  of  coarse  canvas,  and  placing  it  in  a pan 
of  soft  water.  The  surrounding  water  only  is 
to  be  used,  stirring  the  bag  with  a stick  occa- 
sionally, and  adding  more  water  as  required. 
Plenty  of  sunshine  in  a room  where  a daily  fire 
is  made  is  necessary  for  a Cyclamen  ; but  if  well 
treated,  it  is  an  excellent  window  plant,  lasting 
the  whole  winter,  and  always  bringing  a few 
blossoms  at  least.  A Cyclamen  must  never  be 
allowed  to  bacome  dust-dry,  and  should  be 
planted  out  in  a border  for  the  summer.— 

J.  L.  R. 

2376.— Border  flowers-  A3  border  No  2 
runs  close  to  the  house,  it  should  receive  special 
attention,  and  the  present  time  is  the  best  for 
slanting  Roses,  creepers,  and  shrubs.  If  the 
souse  is  not  already  covered  with  creepers  a 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose,  one  or  two  good  Clematis, 
such  as  Clematis  montana  and  C Jackmani ; 
a crimson  Rose,  Reine  Marie  Henriette  or 
General  Jacqueminot ; a double  white  Jasmine, 
or  if  the  situation  be  well  sheltered,  a Banksian 
Rose,  and  a French  Honeysuckle  may  be  put  in 
now  at  the  back,  the  border  having  previously 
been  well  dug  aud  manured.  A few  good  shrul  b 
at  intervals  will  break  up  the  monotony  of  the 
long  line.  Berberis  Aquifolium  being  very  suit- 
able, as  it  looks  well  the  whole  year  round,  or 
Aucuba  japonica,  with  red  berries  and  hand- 
some leaves,  some  of  the  flowering  Spiraeas, 
Weigela  rosea,  (fee.  Between  these  shrubs 
groups  of  flowering  plants  will  look  well,  or 
dwarf  Roses  on  Mauetti  stocks.  Lily  roots, 
such  as  the  Tiger  Lily  (Lilium  tigrioum  spleu- 
dens),  the  Madonna  Lily  (L.  candidum,  L. 
lancifolium  speciosum),  the  varieties  roseuui  snd 
rubrum  for  pink,  and  Krastzeri,  silvery-white, 
can  be  put  in,  in  groups  of  three,  at  intervals,  to 
receive  handsome  foliage  plants  behind  them  at 
the  end  of  May,  such  as  Zea  japonica  (striped 
Japanese  Maize)  or  Ricinus  Gibsoni  (bronze- 
leined  Castor-oil),  which  shows  them  up  to  great 
advantage,  these  forming  higher  central  groups, 
from  which  other  plants  can  be  graduated 
according  to  colour.  For  instance,  bright  blue 
Salvia  patens  may  be  planted  in  spring  round 
a group  of  Tiger  Lilies,  with  bronze  Castor-oil 
behind,  and  red  Begonias  in  front.  White 
Lilies  will  receive  groups  of  large  scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums in  a semi-circle  surrounding  them,  with 
blue  Lobelia  as  an  edge.  Pink  Lilies  can  be 
grouped  with  creamy-white  Marguerites,  edged 
with  Golden  Feather,  and  so  on  ; remembering 
always  that  it  is  a mistake  to  mix  a quantity  of 
reds  together,  and  that  each  warm  colour  should 
receive  its  complement  of  the  colder  shades,  blue 
and  white.  Purple  looks  best  with  yellow,  and 
purple  Violas  may  be  grouped  with  buff  Mar- 
guerites, but  a south  bed  is  too  hot  a situa- 
tion usually  for  Pansies.  A long  warm  bed 
should  never  be  tolerated  too  formally,  but 
broken  up  into  groups  with  higher  shrubs  or 
plants  at  intervals.  The  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  must  be  a matter  of  consideration  as  to 
their  height  as  well  as  colour,  and  a series  of 
scollops,  with  a low  plant  such  as  Golden 
Feather  or  blue  Lobelia  to  fill  up  the  three- 
cornered  interstices  between  each  scollop,  will 
have  a better  effect  than  one  long  line  of  plants 
which  are  formal  and  inartistic  in  effect. 
Tuberous  Begonias  will  need  mulching  in 
summer  with  half-rotted  leaf-mould,  and  con- 
stant watering,  or  the  situation  would  be  too  dry 
for  them. — L.  R. 
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2434. — British  Ferns  — If  7011  ever  get 
any  distance  away  from  homo  if  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  purchase  British  Ferns.  The  woods 
of  Kent  have  supplied  me  with  many  of  the 
commoner  species,  such  as  Lastrea  Filix-mas  and 
Athyrium  Filix-fcemina,  Polypodium  vulgare, 
Blechnum  Spicant,  and  Polystichum  (I  forget 
which  form).  Then  on  old  walls  one  finds 
Asplenium  ruta-muraria,  and  iu  the  hedgerows 
sometimes  one  drops  upon  Asplenium  Adiantum- 
nigrum  ; A.  Trichomanes  is  either  less  common 
or  less  conspicuous,  but  I have  found  it  several 
times.  Iu  Scotland  I obtained  Blechnum 
boreale  ; and  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
common  types  I have  from  time  to  time  brought 
home  many  others  which  I never  troubled  to 
name,  such  as  the  little  Oak  Fern  (Polypodium 
Dryopteris),  which  was  named  for  me  by  a friend. 
In  Norfolk  I obtained  on  the  marshes  the  Royal 
Fern  (Osmunda  regalis),  and  in  the  Broads  was 
a handsome  floating  Fern,  the  name  of  which  I 
failed  to  get ; it  is  very  common. — A.  G. 
Butler. 

2213  —Making  a fernery.— On  coming 
to  live  in  our  present  home  we  found  the  draw- 
ing-room unendurable  iu  summer  from  the  sun- 
heat  which  streamed  in  through  the  roof  of  the 
conservatory,  so  we  turned  the  latter  into  a 
fernery,  nailing  green  screens  over  the  whole  of 
the  outside  woodwork,  and  double  over  part 
of  the  roof.  It  is  a perfect  success,  tempering 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  yet  neither  obstructing  out- 
view  of  the  outside  world,  or  shutting  off  that 
necessary  amount  of  sunshine  which  makes  Ferns 
grow  strongly  and  luxuriantly  ; and  in  winter 
the  screen  is  the  best  possible  protection  from 
frost.  We  found  one  wall  covered  with  a 
wooden  trellis  work  for  creepers,  and  to  this 
have  nailed  a board  painted  same  colour,  with 
[ Booty’s  Fern-tiles  screwed  on,  in  which  the 
strength  and  size  of  the  Maidenhair  fronds  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  but  more  rows  of  tiles  to 
entirely  cover  the  trellis.  Wire-baskets  hang 
from  the  fernery  roof,  the  floor  is  laid  with  red 
encaustic  tiles,  and  the  pots  on  the  stands  are 
hidden  by  Virgin  Cork,  not  fastened  in  any 
way,  because  we  like  sometimes  to  thoroughly 
turn  out,  clean,  and  rearrange  our  fernery. — 
l Fir  tree. 

I 2432  —Payment  of  a gardener,  &c  — 

I There  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  understood  rule 
I that  a gardener  should  be  paid  more  than  a 
I coachman,  although  he  is  usually  paid  higher 
wages  ; but  it  depends  a great  deal  upon  the 
! employer.  Some  people  care  nothing  about 
i gardening,  but  are  very  fond  of  carriages  and 
horses,  and  a man  is  not  likely  to  pay  much 
for  what  he  does  not  care  for  ; but  this  is  not 
often  the  case.  Head  gardeners  in  gentlemen’s 
and  noblemen’s  establishments  have  greater 
responsibilities  than  coachmen,  and  are  higher 
paid,  as  they  ought  to  be  ; but,  unfortunately, 
there  are  plenty  of  cheap  gardeners  only  too 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  those  discontented 
with  their  wages. — 1 . D.  E. 

2421.— A seedling  Passion-flower.— It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  plant  to  bloom  next  year,  whatever  treat- 
ment  may  be  given.  Keep  it  in  the  pot  as  it  is,  and  plant 
it  out  against  a sunny  wall  next  May,  and  the  following- 
year  you  may  expect  to  see  some  blossoms,  but  not  many 
until  the  plant  gains  greater  age  and  size.— B.  C.  R. 

2430.— A gardener's  work.— One  acre  of  lawn,  to 
be  kept  in  good  order,  and  one  acre  of  vegetable  garden 
is  too  much  for  any  one  man  to  do  in  summer.  He  might 
manage  it  till  the  mowing  begun,  and  after  the  mowing 
ceased,  but  for  six  months  in  summer  he  must  have 
help,  or  the  place  will  get  very  rough.— E.  H. 


2402.— Green  frogS.-These  pretty  little  batrachians 
can  be  purchased  at  Covent-garden-market,  and  during  the 
summer  months  they  will  be  perfectly  capable  of  looking 
after  their  own  in  a greenhouse  or  conservatory  : but  in 
the  wintent  will  be  safer  to  supply  them,  from  time  to  time, 
W j •?,  , *lvely  gentles  or  mealworms,  though  in  a warm 
and  ill-kept  warm  greenhouse  they  would  probably  find 
insect  food  enough  to  keep  them  going.— A.  G.  Butler. 


——  They  can  be  purchased  in  Covent-garden-market 
at  Jd.  to  Is.  each.  1 put  them  in  the  greenhouse  and 
let  them  shift  for  themselves.  They  do  best  in  what  is 
termed  an  intermediate  house-that  is,  a house  with  the 
temperature  between  a tropical  house  and  a greenhouse 
J DE6®  aUd  t0ad3al9°  «et  ^“te  fat  in  such  a house. - 


2422. -Ivory  filings  for  plants  —Real ivory  fllii 
are  good  for  plants,  but  they  are  likely  to  be  mixed  w 
filings  of  vegetable  ivory,  and  this  is  injurious.  It  shoi 
be  mixed  with  the  potting’-soil.  Bone  filings  are  excelli 
aleo. — J.  D.  E. 


2300.— A gardener’s  hands.— If  “J.  H.  c.”will 
some  pure  olive  oil  and  well  rub  into  his  hands,  then  w 
them  in  lukewarm  water  with  best  yellow  soap,  I think 
will  find  the  result  very  satisfactory.  The  above  is  als. 
good  thing  to  prevent  hands  chapping.  Of  course  ° 
them  the  necessary  washing  first.  —Ross. 


FRUIT. 

BOCAL  APPLES. 

We  here  figure  a local  Apple,  Francis’  Pippin, 
of  which  we  should  he  glad  of  information  as  to 
its  merits,  &c.  We  also  think  it  would  lie 
iutere3tiug  and  useful  if  we  could  obtain  par- 
ticulars of  all  good  local  Apples,  as  no  doubt 
there  are  many  sorts  in  existence  in  this  country 
that  are  especially  well  suited  to  certain  locali- 
ties and  soils,  and  it  would  be  very  valuable  to 
planters  to  kuow  of  any  good  free-bearing 
Apple  suitable  for  the  particular  district  wherein 
they  might  be  desirous  of  settling  down  and 
planting  orcliai’ds  for  themselves  or  others  in 
after  years.  We  therefore  invite  correspondents 
interested  in  the  important  matter  of  Apple 
culture  to  furnish  us  with  notes  of  really  good 
local  kinds  that  may  have  come  under  their 
notice  for  the  benefit  of  fruit-growers  generally. 
If  photographs  are  taken  of  any  Apples  they 
should  be  shown  as  growing  on  a bough  of  the 
tree,  and  not  plucked  and  placed  in  dishes. 


2414.— Peaches  in  pots.— Under  good 
culture  good  Peaches  may  be  grown  in  pots.  The 
size  of  pot  will  depend  upon  the  age  and  size 
of  the  trees.  It  is  usual  to  begin  with  young 
trees  just  comiug  into  bearing  with  10-inch  pots, 
and  shift  on  as  required.  The  following  will 
form  a good  selection  for  succession  ; the  advan- 
tage of  growing  iu  pots  is  a much  larger  variety 
can  be  grown  iu  a limited  space.  Waterloo, 
Hales’  Early,  Rivers’  Early  York,  Early  Grosse 


Mignonne,  Abec,  Royal  George,  Stirling  Castle, 
Alexander  Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  Uymond, 
Barrington,  Goshawk,  Princess  of  Wales,  Golden 
Eagle,  Condor,  and  Thames  Bank.  The  trees 
may  be  set  outside  when  the  wood  is  ripe,  and  the 
house  tilled  with  Chrysanthemums.  Plunge  the 
pots  in  litter.— E.  II. 

Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  can  be  grown 

admirably  iu  pots,  aud  will,  under  good  treat- 
ment, produce  fruit  of  the  very  best  quality. 
They  can  also  be  moved  into  the  open  air  in 
October  to  make  room  for  Chrysanthemums. 
The  size  of  the  pots  would  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  plants.  I began  to  grow  these  trees  in 
pots  quite  thirty  years  ago,  and  I have  found  by 
experience  that  it  is  better  to  purchase  what  are 
termed  “ maiden  ’ trees  by  the  trade — that  is, 
trees  which  have  made  one  season’s  growth. 
They  are  usually  furnished  with  one  stout 
central  growth  and  many  lateral  ones.  Pot  the 
trees  firmly  in  9-inch  aud  10-inch  pots,  accord- 
ing to  their  size.  November  is  the  best  month. 
In  January  prune  them  by  cutting  a third  or  so 
off  the  top  of  the  main  stem,  and  cat  the  side 
or  lateral  growths  back  iu  the  form  of  a pyramid. 
After  one  season's  growth,  by  pinching  back  the 
youDg  growths,  the  trees  will  be  ready  to  bear 
fruit.  They  must  either  be  well  surface-dressed 
or  repotted  iu  the  winter.  I have  grown 
Peaches  and  Nectariues  on  these  two-year-old 
trees  good  enough  to  win  prizes  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  great  fruit  shows  and  at  other  places.  I 
won  the  first  prize  against  fifty  competitors  on 
one  occasion  with  six  fruits  all  gathered  from 
one  of  these  two-year-old  trees.  The  trees  must 
be  repotted  every  second  year,  and  they  need  a 
deal  of  surface-dressings. — J.  D.  E. 


2421.— Raspberry  canes.— I suppose  tho 
summer-hearing  Raspberries  are  referred  to, 
and  these  do  occasionally  throw  a few  fruits  on 
the  young  canes  ; but  this  is  not  general,  neither 
is  it  desirable,  as  it  only  weakens  the  growl  h 
for  the  next  year.  There  are  Raspberries  grown 
specially  for  autumn  hearing,  which  bear  a full 
crop  on  the  young  canes  in  autumn.  These  are 
cut  down  close  to  the  ground  every  winter,  and 
the  new  canes,  when  thinned  out,  hear  freely  in 
autumn. — E.  H. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  a Raspberry-plant 

to  produce  a set  of  new  canes  annually,  and 
those  produced  during  the  present  season  will 
bear  fruit  next  year.  The  canes  which  bore 
fruit  this  year  will  die,  and  should  now  he  cut 
out,  replacing  them  witli  the  new  ones.  Fre- 
quently the  young  canes  of  the  present  season 
will  bear  fruit  in  September  aud  October,  some 
varieties  being  more  free  bearers  in  this  respect. 
Belle  de  Fontenay  is  a red  autumn-bearing  kind, 
and  there  is  one  called  the  Yellow  Four  Sea- 
sons. It  is  usual  to  cut  the  entire  plant  down 
in  winter,  and  allow  the  autumn-bearing  kinds 
to  bear  only  in  autumn — J.  D.  E. 

2470.— Treatment  of  fruit  trees  — 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  regards 
the  management  of  the  young  wood  of  fruit-trees 
in  summer.  My  practice  is  this  : About  the 
middle  of  J uly,  when  the  young  wood  is  getting 
a hit  firm  at  the  base  and  the  young  fruits 
require  more  nourishment,  as  well  as  all  the  air 
and  sunlight  they  can  get  in  a legitimate  way, 
the  breastwood  is  cut  back  to  four  leaves,  but 
the  leaders  are  left  intact.  This 
refers  to  wall-trees  and  espaliers.  In 
dealing  with  Plums  and  stone-fruits 
generally,  wherever  there  is  space  to 
lay  in  a young  shoot,  one  is  left  for 
that  purpose.  Pyramids  and  bush- 
trees  are  pruned  more  sparingly. 
Where  more  shoots  break  away  than 
are  required  some  are  shortened  back, 
aud  a few  cut  clean  out ; but  there 
is  scarcely  any  shortening  of  the 
leaders  till  late  in  autumn,  and  then 
sufficient  pruning  is  done  to  put  the 
trees  into  shape  and  preserve  their 
balance.  Wall-trees  and  espaliers 
may  occasionally  require  to  be  gone 
over  a second  time,  but  not  much,  as 
the  back-eyes  never  move. — E.  II. 

The  treatment  of  the  wall- 

trees  was  right  up  to  the  last  time  of 
pruning ; at  that  time  the  leading 
shoot  might  have  been  spurred  back 
like  the  others : still,  no  harm  is 
done,  as  you  appear  to  have  plenty'  of 
time  to  work  out  your  system  of 
priming.  With  regard  to  the  Pyrra 
mid  and  bush  trees  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
the  style  of  pinching  recommended  by  y’our 
friend  is  not  likely  to  give  you  satisfaction  for 
mxuy  years.  The  bearing  surface  will  not  in- 
crease sufficiently',  and  in  time  the  trees  will 
become  stunted  in  growth  and  the  branches 
studded  with  useless  spurs.  You  had  better 
allow  the  branches  to  increase  (j  inches  in 
length  every  year,  or  else  root-prune  to  check 
their  excessive  vigour.  Under  no  circumstances 
will  Cherries  and  Plums,  grown  iu  the  form  of 
Pyramids  or  bushes,  succeed  under  such  a severe 
system  of  pruning.  You  have  sent  your  enquiry 
in  a very  clear  and  definite  form.— J.  C,  C. 

2460.  —Cordon  Apple-trees.  — If  your 
soil  is  not  very  strong,  you  will  do  very  well 
with  Apple-trees  as  cordons.  But  in  my  strong 
ground  some  of  the  vigorous  growers  make  too 
much  wood.  Those  sorts  that  fruit  early  are 
doing  the  best,  like  Eehlinville  and  Lord  Gros- 
venor.  The  latter  does  splendidly,  bearing 
every  year.  As  your  fence  is  only  4 feet  high, 
the  gridiron  form  is  the  best.  You  cau  then 
take  up  as  many  branches  as  you  like.  You 
can  start  with  quite  young  trees  now  if  you 
like,  but  if  you  apply  to  any'  good  nursery  and 
state  what  you  want,  you  will  get  trees  already 
furnished  with  trained  branches. — J.  C.  C. 

2417.— Vine-roots.— It  is  impossible  to  lift  Vine-roots 
without  breaking  one  or  two,  but  this  amount  of  damage 
will  do  no  harm  if  the  roots  are  placed  in  better  soil.  They 
will  make  new  roots  as  soon  as  the  foliage  starts  away,  and 
be  much  better  for  the  lifting.— E H. 

2450.  — U nsatisfactory  Ap pies.  — Self  planting 
often  does  much  injury,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of 
crippling  the  trees,  and  in  such  cases  lifting  is  the  right 
and  proper  course.  If  all  trees  were  lifted  three  or  four 
years  after  planting,  an  I the  roots  put  right,  the  trees 
would  pay  for  the  trouble.—  E H. 


Apple  “Francis  Pippin.” 
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2411— Management  of  Vines  — It  is 

much  easier  to  force  Vines  which  have  been 
forced  previously,  and  forcing  may  begin  sooner. 
Vines  which  have  never  been  forced  should  not 
be  started  too  early  ; beginning  of  February 
will  be  time  enough  ; but  something  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  Vines,  and  the  matura- 
tion of  the  wood.  When  the  wood  has  been 
well  ripened,  they  will  bear  more  pushing.  Of 
late  years  there  has  not  been  so  much  early 
forcing  of  drapes,  the  late  varieties,  such  as 
Gros  Colman  and  Lady  Downe’s,  being  used 
instead  of  the  early  Hamburghs.  Very  few 
start  the  earliest  vinery  now  before  the  end  of 
this  month  ; though  perhaps  a few  pot  Vines 
may  be  started  earlier.  Overcropping  is  cer- 
tainly a bad  preparation  for  early  forcing. — E.  H. 

You  should  prune  the  Vines  at  once,  and 

then  keep  the  house  quite  cool,  without  letting 
the  frost  enter  it  to  injure  any  other  things  in 
the  house.  It  will  not  be  safe  for  you  to  begin 
forcing  the  Vines  until  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
rary,  and  then  they  should  be  started  gently  in 
a temperature  of  55  deigs.  Under  this  treat- 
ment the  Grapes  will  be  ripe  from  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  .June.  If  the  roots  of  the  Vines  are 
outside,  have  the  border  covered  with  dry  leaves 
or  long  litter,  6 inches  thick,  before  you  begin 
forcing. — J.  C.  C. 

239G.— Muscat  Grapes.— Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria is  the  best  Muscat,  but  it  requires  careful 
management,  especially  when  in  blossom,  and 
should  be  fertilised  with  Hamburgh  pollen,  and 
even  then  cannot  be  well  done  without  fire-heat. 
Unless  artificial  heat  can  be  given  when  required, 
which,  in  our  often  dull,  damp  summer,  will  be 
up  to  the  end  of  June,  or  even  later,  it  will  be 
better  not  to  grow  Muscats  at  all.  Golden  Queen, 
unless  sufficient  fire-heat  can  be  given,  will 
answer  better  than  the  Muscat. — E.  H. 

The  only  Muscat  Grape  suitable  for  a 

house  not  forced  is  the  Madresfield  Court 
Muscat,  but  whether  it  will  ripen  under  such 
conditions  depends  a good  deal  upon  the 
management  as  well  as  the  aspect  and  surround- 
ings of  the  house.  I am  acquainted  with  a Vine 
of  this  sort  that  ripens  its  fruit  every  year  in 
an  unheated  structure,  but  the  house  is  a lean- 
to,  and  stands  in  a hot  and  sheltered  corner, 
and  gets  a good  deal  of  sun. — J.  C.  C. 

The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  will  do  very 

well  in  a house  not  forced,  provided  a high  tem- 
perature is  kept  up  wnen  the  Grapes  are  setting. 
A little  heat  would  be  required  if  the  summer 
happened  to  be  wet  and  cold.  It  is  much  better 
to  treat  it  as  a hot-house  Grape.  The  Bowood 
Muscat  and  the  Tynninghame  Muscat  were  at 
one  time  supposed  to  be  early  and  better  varie- 
ties of  the  Muscat,  but  it  has  been  conclusively 
proved  that  there  is  really  no  difference.  Some 
of  the  Frontignan  Grapes  have  a delicious 
Muscat  flavour,  and  may  be  ripened  as  easily 
and  at  the  same  time  as  the  Black  Hamburgh. 
White  Frontignan  is  the  best  of  them  ; the 
berries  are  medium-sized,  but  the  bunches  are 
large  and  the  flavour  as  good  as  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  is  also  a 
good  variety  with  richly-flavoured  berries. 
Dr.  Hogg  has  the  largest  berries  and  bunches 
of  any  of  the  White  Frontignans,  and  equal  to 
any  in  flavour.  Madresfield  Court  is  a very 
good  variety,  not  needing  a high  temperature  to 
ripen  the  berries  well.  The  Muscat  flavour  is 
not  so  strongly  developed  as  in  the  Muscats  and 
Frontignans.  The  berries  are  very  large,  oval 
shape,  and  black.  Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Mnow’s  Muscat  Hamburgh,  or  Venn’s  Muscat  is 
an  excellent  Muscat  Grape,  producing  black 
Grapes  of  good  size,  but  not  so  large  as  the 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  It  can  be 
ripened  iu  a cool  house  ; the  berries  have  a rich 
Muscat  llavour. — J.  D.  E. 

2403.— Pruning  standard  Apples.— It 

is  not  right  to  prune  standard  or,  indeed,  any 
other  Apple-trees  in  the  way  stated,  and  such 
pruning  will  soon  lead  to  the  trees  becoming 
disorganised.  The  proper  way  to  prune  stan- 
dard Apple-trees  is  to  thin  out  where  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  let  in  the  sunshine  and  air  to  the 
centre  of  the  trees.  Shortening  back  leaders  is 
very  rarely  required,  unless  it  is  necessary  to 
check  a fast  growing  brauch  which  is  monopo- 
lising too  inu.'h  of  the  sap  and  throwing  the  tree 
out  of  balance. — E H. 

Some  men  have  a mania  for  pruning,  and 

this  appears  to  be  a case  in  point.  However, 


there  may  be  reasons  for  this  hard  pruning. 
Perhaps  it  is  desirable  that  the  trees  should  not 
get  any  larger,  for  fear  of  shading  the  ground, 
or  encroaching  on  other  subjects.  If  that  is  so, 
it  was  a mistake  to  plant  standards.  Pyramid 
or  bushes  would  have  been  a better  form  of  tree. 
If  there  is  room  for  your  standards  to  extend 
their  branches,  by  all  means  let  them  do  so, 
only  cutting  out  the  weak  growth  where  it  is 
crowded  in  the  centre  of  the  tree.— J.  C.  C. 

2420.— Apples  for  show  — The  following  are  good 
Apples  for  exhibition  : — Dessert:  beauty  of  Bath,  Wor- 
cester Pearman,  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippins.  Kitchen: 
Echlinville.  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  and  Warner's  King,  or 
Blenheim  Orange  if  the  soil  suits  it.  Plant  now.  1 should 
prefer  the  Apples  on  the  Broad-leaved  Paradise  stock. 
— E.  II. 

The  best  dessert  Apple  for  exhibition  is  undoubtedly 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  I judge  at  a great  many  exhibitions 
in  October  and  November,  and  find  this  variety  generally 
preferred  by  the  judges.  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  is  certainly 
well  ahead  of  any  other  kitchen  Apple  for  exhibition.  The 
tree  is  not  of  handsome  form,  nor  does  it  bear  freely,  but 
this  is  secondary,  of  course,  to  appearance  on  the  exhibition 
table.— J.  D.  E. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

OLD  WHITETHORN  TREES. 

The  Whitethorn  is  usually  associated  with 
hedgerows,  and  when  clipped  with  shears  or 
bill-hook  it  has  little  chance  of  showing  any  of 
its  native  beauty.  But  in  many  of  the  parks 
and  in  woodlands  where  these  Thorns  have  been 
allowed  to  develop  into  trees,  they  form  mo3t 
stiikingly  beautiful  objects  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  All  are  familiar  with  the  wealth  of  blos- 
som that  looks  like  snow  in  the  early  summer, 
but  it  is  in  the  autumn  and  early  part  of  the 
winter  that  they  make  such  beautiful  objects  in 
the  landscape.  Passing  through  parts  of  Sussex 
a few  days  ago  by  rail  I could  not  help  admiring 
the  splendid  old  Thorns,  bending  under  their 
load  of  crimson  berries,  a rich  store  of  food  for 
birds  in  the  coming  winter,  and  I noticed 
a good  many  on  which  the  Wild  Clematis 
had  established  itself,  and  the  effect  of  masses 
of  its  downy  seed-pods,  peeping  out  of  the 
bunches  of  berries,  was  very  pretty.  How  many 
owners  of  gardens  take  a deal  of  trouble  and 
expense  in  planting  and  tending  trees  and 
shrubs  of  doubtful  hardiness  which,  when 
grown,  are  not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  many  of 
our  hardiest  native  trees  ! Most  of  our  lawns 
would  be  greatly  beautified  by  havingafew  speci- 
mens on  them  of  the  hardy  Thorn,  a tree  which 
grows  freely,  in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  in 
addition  to  the  old  Single  White  there  are  now 
such  beautifully  coloured  varieties,  both  with 
single  and  double  flowers,  and  which  only  need 
planting,  and  afterwards  look  best  left  entirely 
to  Nature’s  training,  for  no  artificial  aid  in  that 
direction  will  add  too,  but  rather  detract  from, 
their  beauty.  J.  G->  Hants. 


2426.— Climbers  for  a trellis.— If  the  trellis  be 
only  of  moderate  height,  I should  give  the  preference  to 
evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  Berberis  stenophylla,  Escallonia 
macrantha  ; and  the  Green  Euonymus  runs  up  quickly.  I 
have  seen  walls  10  feet  high  covered  with  it,  and  it  bears 
the  sea  breezes  well. — E.  H. 

The  Virginian  Creeper  (common  variety),  wild  Cle- 
matis (or  Traveller’s  Joy),  and  l ines  are  more  likely  to 
thrive  than  anything  else.  Better  buy  them  all,  and  see 
which  succeeds  best.— B.  C.  It. 

2407.— Planting  Hollies  —Plant  in  April  just  before 
growth  begins.— E.  II. 

2252  - How  to  make  brown  bread 

—The  best  and  most  wholesome  bread  is  made 
of  whole-meal — i e.,  flour  composed  of  the  whole 
of  the  substance  of  Corn,  instead  of  the  starchy 
part  only  sifted  from  the  rest,  which  makes 
white  bread.  If  children  were  brought  up  to 
eat  whole-meal  bread  there  would  be  far  less 
illness  and  weakness  amongst  them,  while 
the  bread  itself  is  more  satisfying,  and  is, 
therefore,  highly  economical  as  well  as  whole- 
some. To  make  it  in  a small  quantity,  put 
7 lb.  of  whole  meal  into  a pau  and  set  it 
before  the  fire.  Then  mix  2 oz.  or  3 oz.  of 
German  yeast — some  kinds  of  flour  need  3 oz  , 
others  will  be  light  with  2oz. — thoroughly  with 
1 quart  of  hot,  but  not  boiling,  water,  make  a 
hole  in  the  flour  with  the  hand,  and  pour  the 
yeast  and  water  into  it,  stirring  it  round  with  a 
wooden  spoon  until  it  becomes  a thick  batter  in 
the  middle  of  dry  flour,  but  not  mixing  it  with 
the  whole  of  the  flour  ; sprinkle  it  over  thickly 
with  dry  flour,  and  keep  it  before  a good  fire  for 
an  hour,  covered  with  a thin  butter  cloth.  It 
will  thtu  be  foULd  to  have  risen  aod  burst 


through  the  covering  of  dry  flower.  Mix  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt  in  a quart  of  warm  water, 
and  add  more  water,  kneading  it  as  the  water 
is  added,  until  the  whole  forms  a nice 
light  dough,  not  too  wet  nor  too  dry  ; work  it 
thoroughly  iu  every  part,  cover  it  again  with  a 
cloth,  and  let  it  stand  before  the  fire  for  another 
hour,  when  it  can  be  made  up  into  loaves,  twists, 
tin  loaves,  or  cakes,  and  baked  for  about  an  hour, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  loaves,  less  or  more. 
The  oven  should  be  thoroughly  hot  to  begin 
with,  but  when  the  crust  is  done  let  the  loaves, 
if  thick,  stay  in  the  oven  with  the  door  slightly 
ajar  to  ensure  their  being  done  all  through. 
Twists  and  such  small  things  are  quickly  done, 
and  can  be  put  in  the  front  of  the  oven  and  taken 
out  first.  They  are  much  appreciated  for  tea  or 
breakfast,  and  make  a welcome  change. — R. 


SOLOMON’S  SEAL  (POLYGONATUM 
MULTIFLORUM). 

I have  often  seen  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  figured 
in  Gardening,  and  its  uses  spoken  of  for  winter 
forcing,  and  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  plants  that  can  be  grown  for  that 
purpose,  a spray  of  flower  with  a leaf  being 
always  an  acceptable  present,  and  the  perfume 
yielded  by  the  blooms  highly  appreciated  ; but 
here  is  another  plant  of  great  beauty  and  a near 
ally  of  the  Convallaria.  I have  never  seen  it 
growing  in  a wild  state,  but  it  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  this  country.  I have  seen  the  latter 
plant  growing  in  many  places  quite  in  a natural 
way,  at  home  and  abroad,  but  I have  never 
seen  the  plant  now  under  consideration  in  what 
I could  call  a state  of  nature.  There  has  always 
been  sufficient  cause  about  its  surroundings  for 
doubt  as  to  its  being  an  escaped  plant  from  neigh- 
bouring gardens;  however,  this  neither  addsto  or 
detracts  from  its  beauty,  nor  the  elegance  which 
its  antique  bell-shaped  flowers  produce.  Al- 
though not  so  often  seen  amongst  the  forced 
early  flowers  as  it  deserves  to  be,  it  is  not  from 
its  difficulty  of  management,  for  no  easier  plant 
can  be  grown.  It  does  not  require  a great  deal 
of  pot  room,  and  it  only  requires  some  three  or 
four  of  its  stout  underground  roots  to  be  taken 
up,  taking  care  that  these  have  a prominent  boss 
or  crown.  These  may  be  reduced  to  about 
6 inches  in  length,  and  placed  in  a 6-inch  pot. 
Of  course,  if  larger  clumps  are  necessary,  the 
pots  may  be  increased  in  size  at  will.  It  forms 
a great  additional  charm  if  a clump  of  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
which  should  consist  of  light,  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-mould.  Treated  thus,  with  a very  little 
warmth,  the  flowers  of  both  plants  will  be  dis- 
played in  the  second  month  of  the  year,  whilst 
if  only  kept  in  the  greenhouse  the  long  drooping 
stems'  of  the  Solomon’s  Seal,  clothed  with 
opposite  light-green  leaves,  which  afford  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  all  others,  and  its  pendent 
white,  bell-shaped  blooms  are  freely  produced, 
and  I would  specially  recommend  its  use  for 
indoor  forcing  to  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
Gardening,  and  while  the  weather  is  open 
is  the  time  to  lift  the  roots  and  pot  them  at 
once.  J-  *!• 


2141.— Brown-scale.— As  far  as  I know 
the  scale  insects  live  about  a year.  1 he  young 
scale,  when  tirst  hatched,  would  uot  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  while  on  the  plants  : but  they 
would  be  if  placed  on  a sheet  of  white  paper.  I 
do  not  know  the  time  of  incubation  of  the  eggs. 
As  to  the  beat  time  of  year  to  destroy  these  in- 
sects, it  is  not  easy  to  give  a definite  answer,  as 
they  very  probably,  in  greenhouses,  breed  at 
any  time  of  year.  They  are  easiest  to  destroy 
when  they  can  be  easily  seen.  They  should 
then  be  taken  off  the  plant  and  the  leaves  and 
stems  washed  with  . It),  of  soft-soap  and  the  ex- 
tract from  6 lb.  of  Quassia  chips,  mixed  with 
100  gallons  of  water.— G.  S.  S. 

2470.— Keeping  fowls  out  of  a gar- 
den.—Fowls  have  no  more  right  to  trespass 
than  other  animals,  and  it  is  thsir  owner  s duty 
to  prevent  them.  If  caught  in  the  act  they 
mav  be  impounded,  bat  as  that  is  difficult  in 
the  case  of  fowls,  and  the  law  which  presents 
their  being  shot  will  give  damages  for  the 
injnrv  done  by  them.  The  owners  should  at 
once  be  sued  in  the  county  court,  where  it  will 
be  necessary  to  prove  the  ownership  of  the 
fowls,  and  the  amount  of  damage  done  by  them. 
There  is  no  fear  as  to  result.— One, 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

PALM-HOUSE  AND  ROCK  GARDEN  AT 
STREATHAM  HALL,  EXETER. 

Ora  illustration  represents  a portion  of  the 
picturesque  rockwork  recently  erected  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Veilcli  and  Son,  Exeter,  in  the 
large  new  Palm-house  at  Streatham  Hall,  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Thornton  West.  The  building 
is  one  of  the  largest  Palm-houses  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  has  been  erected  from  a design  by 
Mr.  E.  II.  Harbottle.  It  is  71  feet  in  length  and 
40  feet  wide,  the  roof  rising  to  a height  of 
40  feet.  The  base  is  of  stone,  and  the  roof, 
which  is  of  steel,  forms  a clear  semi  circle,  being 
free  from  bearers  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of 
the  larger  plants.  There  is  a large  centre  bed, 
with  two  smaller  ones  at  each  end,  surrounded 


overhanging  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  picture 
has  been  rendered  additionally  effective  by  the 
arching  fronds  of  a large  Nephrolepis  cxaltata. 
Other  prominent  purls  have  been  planted  with 
Phlebodium  aureum,  Blechnum  eoreovadense, 
Lomaria  gibba,  Asplenium  Nidus-avis,  Asple- 
nium  Veitchi,  Davallia  polyantha,  Selaginella 
umbrosa,  &e.  Less  shaded  parts  are  decorated 
with  small  Palms,  Encephalartos,  Cycas  revoluta, 
Phyllanthus  nivosus,  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Begonia 
Rex,  Panicum  variegatum,  Tradescantias,  &c. 
The  deep  recesses  and  level  portions  between 
the  rocks  are  carpeted  with  various  Mosses  and 
Lycopods.  Narrow  fissures  are  planted  with 
the  smaller  kinds  of  Maiden-hair  Perns,  various 
Selaginellas,  Doodia  aspera,  Nephrolepis  Duffi, 
Lygodium  scandens,  and  similar  kinds.  The 
stones  used^are  large  blocks  of  trap  of  a dull 
reddish-grey  tint,  which  forms  a pleasing  con- 


a suitable  temperature  for  stove  plants  in  a struc 
tore  of  the  dimensions  you  name  you  will  re- 
quire four  rows  of  4 inch  piping  along  both  sides 
and  one  end.  The  other  division  will,  of  cour  se, 
be  for  greenhouse  plants,  for  which  the  quantity 
of  piping  you  mention  will  sullice.  You  cannot 
do  better  t han  have  a centre  bed  7 feet  wide  in 
each  house,  raised  about  3 feet  high  with  brick- 
work, and  a tank  in  the  middle  for  the  warmest 
house  ; but  a tank  is  not  necessary  in  the  other 
division.  This  will  give  you  room  for  a walk 
3 feet  wide  all  round,  and  a bench  2 feet  0 inches 
between  the  walk  and  the  glass,  or,  if  you  wish, 
you  can  have  a stage  in  the  centre  of  the  cool 
division,  but  I prefer  a brick  bed.  You  do  not 
say  if  the  tank  is  intended  to  furnish  bottom- 
heat  for  the  plants,  if  so,  you  will  have  to  carry 
! a flow  and  return  hot-water  pipe  through  it  to 
furnish  the  requisite  warmth.  Yrou  will,  how- 


OCR  E EIDERS’  ILLUSTRATION'S 


View  in  the  Palm-house  at  Streatham  Hall,  Exeter.  Engraved  tor  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Sons,  Exeter. 


by  a handsome  mosaic  marble  pavement.  The 
arrangement  of  the  rocks  and  plants  is  exceed- 
ingly effective.  On  entering  the  house  the 
visitor  seems  to  be  gazing  down  into  a deep  gully 
with  overhanging  rocks.  The  paths  and  steps 
leading  to  this  and  all  other  parts  of  the  work 
are  so  arranged  as  to  afford  an  easy  means  of 
access  to  all  the  plants  without  being  conspicuous 
or  of  stiff  and  unnatural  appearance.  On  the 
higher  portions  of  the  rockwork  have  been 
planted  large  Palms  and  Tree-Ferns,  amongst 
others  Sabal  princeps,  15  feet  to  16  feet  high, 
Latania  borbonica,  25  feet  high,  several  Sea- 
forthia  elegans,  14  feet  to  18  feet  high,  Cocos 
flexuosa,  16  feet  high,  large-sized  Alsophila 
australis,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Cyathea  medul- 
laris,  &c.  Between  these  large  plants  a great 
variety  of  scenery  has  been  produced  by  means 
of  rocks  and  smaller  plants.  Where  the  rocks 
are  shaded  or  partially  shaded  by  the  Palms,  a 
large  number  of  Ferns  have  been  used.  The 


trast  to  the  lively  green  of  the  Ferns  and  other 
plants.  As  the  stones  selected  had  a weather- 
beaten surface,  partly  covered  by  natural  Moss, 
the  work  looks  old  rather  than  that  of  recent 
construction.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
whole  of  the  Ferns,  &c. , are  planted  out,  only 
such  varieties  being  plunged  with  their  pots  as 
might  require  removal  or  rearrangement  in  a 
short  time.  Most  of  the  large  plants  had  been 
previously  grown  at  Streatham  Hall  in  smaller 
houses.  By  way  of  variety,  the  small  beds 
at  the  ends  of  the  new  Palm-house  are  planted 
with  varieties  of  Bamboos,  small  Palms, 
and  Ferns  being  interspersed  here  and  there. 
Altogether  this  artistic  arrangement  is  a pleasing 
departure  from  the  general  orthodox  style  of 
planting  Palm-houses. 

2463.— Greenhouse  and  stove  plants. 

— In  the  first  place  you  must  start  right  by 
arranging  the  hot-water  pipes  well.  To  maintain 


ever,  find  this  to  increase  the  expense  of  heating 
considerably,  without  getting  a corresponding 
advantage  by  doing  so,  as  stove  plants  can  be  as 
well  grown  for  your  purpose  without  that  ex- 
pense as  with  it.  With  regard  to  the  most  suit- 
able stove  plants  to  grow,  you  must  understand 
the  range  of  choice  is  wide  both  in  foliage  and 
flowering  plants.  Of  Palms  you  may  select 
Phcenix  rupicola,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Geoncma 
gracilis,  Kentia  australis,  and  Kentia  Belmore- 
ana.  Aralias  are  exceedingly  useful  for  table 
decoration.  Of  these  I may  mention  Aralia 
Regime  and  A.  Veitchi.  Crotons  are  also  indis- 
pensable ; C.  Warreni  is  still  uusurpassed  for 
the  table.  Add  to  this  Golden  Queen,  Jubilee, 
and  Princess  of  Waldeck,  and  you  will  have  a 
selection  of  well-tried  kinds.  The  beautiful 
Dracaenas  must  also  be  mentioned.  Amongst 
other  foliage  plants  I may  name  the  Alocasias, 
Asparagus  falcatus,  Bertolonias,  Dieffenbachias, 
Curculigos,  Musas,  Marantas,  and  Caladiums. 
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The  same  difficulty  presents  itself  with  regard 
to  flowering  plants,  there  is  such  a number  to 
choose  from.  Kvery  good  stove  should  contain 
the  new  forms  of  Authurium  Andreanum  and 
the  older  form  of  A.  S.  giganteum.  To  these 
should  be  added  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Aphe- 
landra  aurantiaca,  Clerodeudron  Balfouri,  Dip- 
ladenia  amahilis  and  D.  Brearleyana,  Amary- 
llis in  variety,  Ixoras,  Pancratium  fragrans, 
Gardenia  intermedia,  and  the  beautiful  Ama- 
zon Lily  (Eucharis  amazonica).  If  I add 
another  name  it  will  be  to  include  Poiusettia 
pulcherrima  and  the  useful  Euphorbia  jacquinite- 
flora.  Useful  foliage  plants  for  the  greenhouse 
will  be  found  in  Autherioum  variegatum,  Aspi- 
distra lurida,  Cordyline  indivisa,  Dracienas,  and 
Yucca  aloifolia  variegata.  The  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  I must  first  mention  amongst 
the  flowering  plants,  then  I would  add  Camel- 
lias, Azaleas,  Acacias,  Abutilons,  Fuchsias, 
Boron  ias,  Bruginansias,  Ericas  in  variety, 
Genista,  Aphelexis,  Epacris,  Epiphyllum  trun- 
catuin,  Correas  in  variety,  and  last,  but  far  from 
the  least,  a nice  selection  of  the  noble  Clivias 
(Himantophyllum). — J.  C.  C. 

2408.  — Culture  of  Begonias  ancl 
Lilies. — If  you  intend  growing  the  first  named 
in  pots  under  glass,  you  may  purchase  the  tubers 
any  time  after  the  middle  of  February,  and  start 
them  at  once  in  a moderate  hot-bed  or  warm 
house.  They  will  then  begin  flowering  in  May 
or  J une,  but  if  left  to  start  more  naturally  in 
a greenhouse  temperature  they  will,  of  course, 
be  so  much  later.  Plant  them  singly  in  small 
pots  of  light,  rich  porous  soil,  with  plenty  of 
sharp  sand  in  it,  and  keep  on  the  dry  side  until 
fairly  started.  Shift  on  into  pots 
about  2 inches  larger  each  time  as 
required,  and  keep  near  the  glass, 
but  with  light  shade  from  hotsuu. 

When  well  in  growth  and  coming 
into  bloom  admit  air  freely.  Af- 
ford plenty  of  water  and  a little 
liquid-manure  when  the  pots  fill 
with  roots.  For  planting  out-of- 
doors  start  the  tubers  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  March— in 
boxes  is  the  most  convenient  way 
— pot  up  singly,  grow  on  in  a 
gentle  warmth  through  April, 
harden  otf  in  May,  and  plant  out  in 
rich  mellow  soil  early  in  June. 

Lilies  cau  only  be  started  in  frames,  as  being, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  of  tall  growth, 
they  require  plenty  of  head-room  in  the  later 
stages.  L.  auratum,  L.  lancifolium,  vars.,  L 
Harrisi,  and  many  more  may  be  started  in  pots 
in  a frame,  and  when  the  growth  is  a little  ad- 
vanced, be  removed  to  a conservatory  or  in  the 
open  air  to  bloom.  The  best  soil  for  most 
Liiies  is  a nice  fibrous  loam,  mixed  with  a little 
peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  ; fill  the  pots  from 
half  to  two-thirds  full  at  first,  and  earth  up 
as  the  stems  advance. — B.  C.  R. 

2433.— Treatment  of  a Myrtle  —The 
flowering  of  the  plant  next  season  depends  upon 
the  treatment  it  received  this  year.  If  Myrtles 
are  to  bloom  freely  they  must  make  a vigorous 
growth  the  previous  summer,  and  have  this  tho- 
roughly ripened  during  the  intervening  autumn. 
My  advice  is  to  repot  or  retub  the  plant  next 
April,  giving  it  one  from  4 inches  to  0 inches 
larger  (in  diameter),  and  give  it  plenty  of  water 
and  weak  liquid-manure  at  the  root  during  the 
summer.  Towards  the  autumn,  say  the  end  of 
July,  slightly  reduce  the  supply  of  liquid,  and 
stand  the  plant  in  a very  sunny  place  out-of- 
doors  until  the  end  of  September  ; it  will  flower 
abundantly  the  following  year.  To  cut  out 
some  of  the  weaker  shorts  in  the  spring  would 
also  assist  it  considerably. — B.  C.  R. 

2137.— Hyacinths  for  forcing.— I have 
constantly  recommended  that  Hyacinths  and 
other  bulbs  when  potted  should  be  at  once 
plunged  out-of-doors.  They  are  thus  under 
natural  conditions,  and  cannot  possibly  become 
dusty  dry,  or  in  auy  way  dry.  I would  water 
the  bulbs  at  once,  and  plunge  them  out-of-doors 
for  two  or  three  weeks  to  allow  the  roots  to 
make  a good  start.  Unless  these  bulbs  are 
well-rooted  they  cannot  produce  good  flowers.  — 
J.  D.  E. 

2404. — Forcing  Freesiias. — The  first  thing 
for  forcing  purposes  is  to  obtain  strong,  well- 
ripened  bulbs.  Put  six  in  a 5-inch  pot,  just 
covering  the  crowns.  They  may  go  at  once  into 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  and  the 


soil  be  kept  just  as  moist  till  the  plants  appear 
above  the  soil.  When  3 inches  or  4 inches  high 
the  plants  may  be  moved  to  an  intermediate 
house,  with  a temperature  of  55  degs.  or  so,  and 
this  temperature  should  not  be  much  exceeded. 


Flowering-shoot  of  Epacris  miniata  splendens. 

If  strong  bulbs  are  obtained  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  plenty  of  flowers,  but  if  the 
bulbs  are  weak  it  will  be  better  to  let  them  come 
on  in  the  greenhouse. — E.  H. 

We  plant  our  Fieesia  bulbs,  about  a 

dozen  in  a 5-inch  or  G inch  pot  about  the  middle 
of  September.  Plunge  the  pots  over  the  rims 
in  Cocoa-fibre  refuse  out-of-doors,  and  take  them 
into  the  greenhouse  early  in  November.  Our 
bulbs,  consisting  of  about  a thousand,  have  been 
treated  so,  and  they  have  grown  from  6 inches 
to  9 inches  in  height.  They  are  kept  in  the 
greenhouse  until  it  is  seen  they  are  growing 
freely  ; and  as  it  is  desirable  that  a succession 
of  bloom  should  be  obtained,  a certain  number 
of  the  flower-pots  may  be  removed  into  a hot- 
house, say  six  or  a dozen  at  a time,  according  to 
the  number  required.  This  should  be  done 
every  three  weeks,  and,  as  the  first  flowers  open, 
remove  the  plants  to  the  greenhouse. — J.  I).  E. 

2441. — Unhealthy  Coleus  — The  plant 
is  attacked  by  an  insect  known  as  “ mealy-bug 
to  which  the  Coleus  is  extremely  liable.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  touch  all  the  affected  parts 
with  benzoline,  but  as  you  have  only  a cool- 
house  the  plant  cannot  in  any  case  survive  the 
winter,  and  may  as  well  be  thrown  away.  The 
Coleus  requires  a stove  temperature  during  the 
winter  months. — B.  C.  R. 

2417.—  Lllium  Harrisi  —Pot  the  Lilies  at  once.  anJ 
let  them  come  on  gently  in  the  greenhouse.  They  will  not 
flower  before  Easter  under  any  circumstances  now.— E.  H. 

The  bulbs  should  have  been  purchased  before  they 

started  to  grow.  As  they  have  been  allowed  to  make  con- 
siderable growth  first,  it  would  be  better  to  pat  them  at 
once,  and  plunge  them  into  Cocoa-fibre-refuse  out-of-doors. 
This  is  necessary  to  allow  the  roots  to  form  freely  for  the 
support  of  the  growth  — J.  D.  E. 

2428.— Culture  of  Solanum  jasminoides  — 
This  is  cultivated  as  an  ordinary  climbing  greenhouse 
plant  for  its  wreaths  of  beautiful  white  flowers,  so  freely 
produced  ; it  is  easily  cultivated,  lu  warm  districts  of 
Great  Britain  it  grows  freely  and  flowers  well  in  autumn 
out-of-doors.— J.  D.  E. 

This  plant  needs  but  a minimum  of  care.  Plant  it 

out  in  any  good  loamy  soil  (against  a wall,  of  course), 
and  in  alight  and  sunny  position,  and  it  can  scarcely  fail. 
It  is  very  nearly  hardy,  but  I cannot  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  any  berries  ou  a plant.  It  blooms  freely  if  the 
growth  is  not  too  rank. — B.  C.  R. 


NOTES  ON  EPACRISES. 

The  different  varieties  of  Epacrises  are  among 
the  showiest  of  flowering  plants,  and  are  espe- 
cially valuable  where  a display  has  to  be  kept  up 
at  all  seasons.  The  want  of  fragrance  in  the 
blossoms  is  an  advantage,  for  they  can  often  be 
employed  where  such  heavy-smelling  subjects  as 
Hyacinths  would  be  inadmissible.  If  the  demand 
for  hard-wooded  plants  of  this  class  continues  to 
increase  as  it  has  done  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  we  may  expect  to  see  Epacrises  take  their 
proper  place  in  most  gardens,  for  they  are 
among  the  least  fastidious  of  hard-wooded 
plants,  and  will  flower  well  even  during  winter 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature.  In 
common  with  their  allies  the  Heaths,  all  the 
Epacrises  dislike  more  fire-heat  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  them  safe  from  frost, 
and  at  the  same  time  air  should  be  given  when- 
ever possible.  If  the  long  sprays  are  cut  just  as 
the  flowers  expand,  they  retain  their  freshness 
for  a long  time  in  water.  Though  the  plants 
are  not  difficult  to  propagate  by  cuttings,  yet  it 
is  a delicate  operation,  and  one  that  needs 
skilled  hands  to  carry  it  out  successfully.  In 
commencing  their  culture,  the  most  satisfactory 
way  is  to  purchase  a few  neat  bushy  plants  in 
5 inch  pots.  Messrs.  Low’s  nureery  has  been  for 
years  noted  for  its  hard-wooded  plants,  and  a 
visit  there  about  the  end  of  the  summer  will 
show  the  growing  demand  for  the  various  kinds 
of  Epacris.  After  the  newly-purchased  plants 
have  flowered,  they  should  be  cut  down  by 
shortening  back  the  long  shoots,  and  thus  keep- 
ing the  specimens  dwarf  and  buehy.  As  soon  as 
growth  recommences  after  this  operation  is  the 
time  to  pot  the  plants,  using  for  the  purpose 
good  sandy  peat,  and  taking  care  that  the  pots 
are  thoroughly  drained  and  not  too  large.  In 
this  way  the  plants  will  grow  freely,  and  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  summer  may  be  turned 
outdoors.  A good  bed  of  coal- ashes  should  be 
prepared  on  which  to  stand  the  plants,  and  they 
must  be  carefully  attended  to  in  the  matter  of 
water,  taking  especial  care  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  become  too  dry,  as,  like  their  allies  the 
Azaleas,  their  delicate  hair-like  fibres  are  sadly 
injured  if  they  once  happen  to  get  parched. 
There  ha  great  number  of  varieties,  a few  good 
ones  beiDg  Lady  Paumure  (white),  Eclipse 
(scarlet  and  white),  miniata  splendens  (ro3y-red), 
salmonea  (light-salmon),  alba  odorata  (white, 
sweet-scented),  Fireball  (bright-red),  Vesta 
(white  and  pink),  Model  (pink),  with  a different 
varieties  of  E miniata  and  E.  hyacinthiflora. 
There  is  a very  singular  Epacris  known  as  E. 
onosimeflora  or  purpurascen3,  which  is  not  parti- 
cularly showy,  but  is  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  a pretty  variety  of  it  with  double 
flowers.  This  has  the  upper  part  of  the  shoots 
wreathed  with  little  rosette-like  blossoms, 
which  when  first  expanded  are  pure-white,  but 
become  slightly  tinged  with  pink  before  they 
die  off.  H. 

THE  GUERNSEY  LILY  (NERINE). 

In  this  we  have  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  desirable  plants  for  autumn  floweriug  it 
is  possible  to  name,  and  I am  not  surprised  by 
“ Karl  ” being  so  struck  with  them  at  a friend’s 
garden  that  ha  says  : ‘-If  it's  at  all  possible  for 
me  to  grow  these  I will  devote  my  heart  and 
soul  to  them.”  Neriues  are  just  now  beginning 
to  display  their  beauties,  and  they  wflll  continue 
in  perfection  for  several  weeks  yet.  Immedi- 
ately after  blooming  they  should  be  repotted, 
using  for  soil  half  loam,  the  other  half  to  be 
c imposed  of  leaf  monld,  manure,  and  sand, 
thoroughly  mixed ; yet  always  bear  in  mind 
that  these  plants  always  flower  best  when 
thoroughly  root-bound,  and  the  plants  mu3t  be 
grown  in  a warm  greenhouse  temperature,  close 
up  to  the  glass,  and  be  well  supplied  with 
moisture.  In  the  spring,  however,  reduce  the 
quantity  by  degrees,  until  the  bulbs  have  gone 
quietly  to  rest,  when  watering  must  cease,  and 
they  must  be  stood  iu  a place  wdiere  the  sun  has 
f ill  p iwer  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
kept  quite  dry,  and  the  bulbs  about  this  time  of 
the  year  will  be  a sheet  of  beauty  and  glory. 
Pot  very  firmly.  There  are  many  species  and 
varieties,  but  the  best  may  be  here  enumerated  : 
N.  coruseans  (deep  brilliaut-scarlet),  N.  Fother- 
gilli  and  the  variety  major  have  umbels  of  rich- 
vermilion,  N.  Pianti  (bright-crimson),  sarni- 
ensis  (bright-red).  The  above-named  kinds  and 
many  others  may  be  obtained  from  the  principal 
nurserymen.  J.  J. 
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LILIUM  AURATUM. 

Os  the  first  page  of  Gardening  for  Sep- 
tember 10th,  “ J.  C.  C.  ” asks  what  becomes 
of  the  many  thousands  of  bulbs  of  Lilium 
auratum  that  are  imported  into  this  country 
every  year  ? There  can  be  only  one  answer 
to  this  question — they  all  die.  I suppose  that 
why  they  die  is  what  most  people  would  like 
to  know.  From  long  experience  and  obser- 
vation, I have  no  hesitation  in  answering  that 
most  of  such  failures  arise  from  want  of  prope- 
treatment.  There  are,  no  doubt,  other  causes. 
Many  bulbs  are  far  gone  in  decline  before  they 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  grower,  no  doubt 
from  having  been  subjected  previously  to  condi- 
tions unfavourable  to  healthy  development ; 
others  have  nearly  all  the  vitality  dried  out  of 
them.  A very  instructive  case  came  lately  under 
my  observation.  A lady  friend,  whose  bulbs 
had  always  gone  wrong,  was  told  that  she  should 
get  bulbs  newly  lifted  from  the  ground  and  all 
would  be  right,  so  she  got  six  large  ones  from 
one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  English  nursery- 
men, and  brought  them  to  me  to  pot  for  her. 
On  subjecting  them  to  a severe  scrutiny,  I found 
every  one  of  them  quite  black  at  the  base  of 
the  scales  from  water  having  lodged  there.  I 
have  learned  to  know  sound  bulbs  when  I see 
them  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bad  ones.  Once  get  a few  quite  sound  bulbs  to 
begin  with,  and  treat  them  as  they  ought  to  be 
treated,  and  I state  mo3t  emphatically  that, 
cultivated  in  pots,  they  will  increase  in  size, 
and  also  in  number,  at  a surprising  rate,  and 
everyone,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  will 
then  be  thoroughly  sound. 

J.  P. , Kilmalcolm. 


2352.— Treatment  of  a tortoise.— 

Tortoises  are  of  two  distinct  kinds — land  and 
water  tortoises— of  which  the  first  i3  the  most 
common,  a great  many  of  these  creatures  being 
sold  in  our  streets  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
cockroaches  in  kitchens.  They,  however,  re- 
quire a vegetable  diet,  and  enjoy  Lettuce, 
Dandelion,  and  Cabbage-leaves,  eating  also 
Grass  and  Clover,  and  the  flowers  of  Dandelion 
seem  to  be  its  luxuries.  The  land  tortoise  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  water  tortoise  by  the 
fact  that  its  feet  are  not  webbed  ; it  has  also 
a higher  and  more  rounded  shell,  with  thick, 
stumpy  feet.  These  will  live  out-of-doors  in  a 
garden  all  the  summer,  retiring  into  a basket, 
kept  in  the  kitchen,  for  their  winter  sleep,  from 
which  they  will  crawl  out  when  spring  weather 
arrives.  Tortoises  enjoy  warmth,  and  like  a 
temperature  of  from  GO  degs.  to*70  degs.  ; they 
should  be  given  fresh,  clean  water  to  drink,  in 
a pan  which  they  can  reach,  and  they  are  fond 
of  eating  fruit.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  keep  a tortoise  in  a garden  where  Straw- 
berries are  grown,  as  they  destroy  a great  many. 
Water  tortoises  eat  fish,  worms,  or  a little  raw 
meat,  and  neither  of  these  kinds  can  feed  itself 
in  a conservatory.  Fortunately,  they  do  not 
require  so  much  food  in  the  winter— when  they 
are  dormant — as  in  the  summer,  but  it  is  neces- 
ary  to  provide  them  with  food  as  soon  as 
they  awake,  as  they  then  need  it.  Milk,  too, 
these  creatures  enjoy,  especially  when  they 
wake  in  winter,  and  they  should  thus  immedi- 
ately be  given  a small  quantity  to  drink.  There 
are  also  Indian  tortoises,  which  require  a higher 
temperature,  and  thrive  best  in  a hot  house,  but 
“ E.  P.’s  ” tortoise  is  probably  a hardier  animal. 
Lettuce-leaves  and  milk  should  be  supplied  to 
it  at  once,  unless  it  is  dormant,  as  it  must  have 
had  a long  fast,  and  probably  needs  nourish- 
ment quickly.  If  it  has  webbed  feet  give  it 
also  animal  food,  as  above. — R. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

POTATOES  IN  PITS  AND  FRAMES. 
Gentle  hot-beds  formed  of  leaves,  or  leaves  and 
manure,  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  forcing 
Potatoes,  and  where  deep  heated  pits  are  avail- 
able their  culture  is  much  simplified.  Where 
only  one  or  two  frames,  or  two  or  three  lights  in 
a pit,  can  be  devoted  to  the  early  crops  it  is  not, 
as  a rule,  advisable  to  commence  forcing  yet, 
most  people  preferring  a constant  rather  than 
a fitful  supply.  I find  deep  heated  pits 
admirable  for  forcing  Potatoes,  these  being 
cleared  off  early  or  before  Easter,  and  either 
Kidney  Beaus  or  Potatoes  planted  in  close 
succession.  The  successional  supplies  of  Pota- 
toes, some  of  which  are  started  now  or  early  in 
February,  are  also  followed  by  Beans,  &e. 
Leaves  are  scarce  this  season,  and  many  that  I 
have  collected  are  already  half  decayed  ; con- 
sequently, I and  all  others  similarly  situated 
will  have  to  depend  principally  upon  stable- 
manure  for  the  hot-beds.  This  must  be  well 
prepared  by  frequent  turnings,  a violent  or  rank 
heat  proving  destructive  to  the  Potatoes. 
Sufficient  must  be  introduced  into  a pit  to  bring 
the  soil  up  to  within  6 inches  of  the  glass,  while 
for  the  frames  the  beds  may  be  about  42  inches 
high  at  the  back,  with  a gentle  slope  to  the 
front.  If  the  manure  is  rather  hot  delay  soiling 
for  a few  days,  otherwise  it  may  be  done  at  once. 
First  face  over  the  bed  with  a layer  of  short 
manure,  on  this  placing  not  less  than  9 inches  of 
fresh  loamy  soil,  such  as  old  Melon  and  Mush- 
room-beds,  to  which  is  added  som3  sandy  mould 
obtained  by  sifting  over  old  pottiog-bench  refuse. 
A 6-inch  potful  of  superphosphate  to  every  light, 
this  being  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  will  benefit 
both  the  Potatoes  and  succeeding  crops.  The  sets, 
which  ought  not  to  have  lost  their  first  strong 
sprout,  should  be  set  closely  and  uprightly  in  boxes 
or  trays,  and  placed  in  gentle  heat  to  commence 
active  growth.  All  side  shoots  ought  to  be 
rubbed  off,  and  when  the  central  or  reserved 
sprout  is  about  2 inches  long  the  tubers  ought  to 
be  planted.  This  is  found  a much  better  plan 
than  planting  direct  from  the  storing-place. 
The  drills  for  them,  which  may  well  be  opened 
with  the  hand,  should  be  about  5 inches  deep, 
and  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  apart,  according 
to  the  width  of  the  lights.  Dispose  the  sets  not 
less  than  6 inches  apart,  and  carefully  mould 
over  with  the  hand.  Radishes  are  frequently 
sown  over  the  surface  of  the  beds,  but  unless 
very  thinly  grown  they  do  not  attain  a service- 
able size  in  heated  pits,  but  succeed  in  unheated 
frames  or  where  the  Potatoes  grow  more  slowly. 
The  frames  require  tp  be  closely  covered  every 
night  with  mats  and  also  litter  in  severe  weather, 
and  all  should  receive  a little  air  during  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day,  this  being  increased  as 
the  days  lengthen  and  the  haulm  advances. 
Very  little  water  is  needed  at  the  outset,  unless 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Radishes,  but  when 


or  checked  in  its  growth  some  time  or  other,  or  perhaps  very 
rank,  strong  manure  has  been  used.  This  sometimes 
causes  Celery  to  “ bolt."— E.  II. 

211U.— Sealcale  for  forcingf.— Out  the  thongs  off 
when  the  plants  are  lifted.  The  thongs  may  lie  cut  4 Inches 
in  length,  tied  in  small  bundles,  and  laid  in  damp,  sandy 
soil,  and  a little  long  litter  thrown  over  them,  and  in 
March  plant  out  in  rows,  15  inches  to  18  inches  apart. 
These  will  make  good  plants  for  forcing  next  year. — 
E.  II. 

2113  — Rhuba,rb  out  of-doors  —The  shoots  should 
he  covered  at  ones  with  large  pots,  tubs,  or  crates,  and 
then  surrounded  with  warm  leaves  and  manure.  The 
leaves  and  manure  should  be  sweetened  a bit  by  lei- 
raentation,  or  the  Rhubarb  may  have  an  earthy  taste.— 
E.  II. 

2460.—' Tomatoes  for  profit.— Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  means  at  disposal.  The 
most  profitable  crops  are  obtained  from  plants 
started  early,  say  in  January,  and  grown  on  in 
warm  light  houses.  Even  for  outdoor  planting 
I should  sow  in  February,  and  keep  shifting  the 
plants  on  to  have  them  as  strong  as  possible 
when  planted  out.  I have  had  several  thousand 
plants  this  season  in  the  open  air  planted  in 
May  ; about  500  were  very  strong  in  6 inch 
pots  when  planted,  and  from  these  ripe  fruits 
were  gathered  in  July  almost  as  soon  as  when 
ordinary-sized  plants  were  put  out  in  an  un- 
heated house  the  end  of  April.  From  these  500 
plants  four  times  as  much  fruit  was  gathered 
as  from  the  same  number  of  smaller  plants  set 
out  about  the  same  time.  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  on  an  average  season  small 
plants  outside  do  not  pay,  and  unheated  houses 
are  not  of  much  use  for  Tomato  growing.  Every 
grower  has  a favourite  variety.  I have  done 
best  this  season  with  Ham  Green  Favourite. — 
E.  H. 

2454.— Cesspool  contents  for  vege- 
tables, &C. — This  is  no  doubt  valuable,  but 
its  use  has  its  drawbacks  ; not  the  least  being 
the  horrible  smell  created  when  being  used. 
Black  sewage  should  always  be  diluted  con- 
siderably when  applied  to  growing  crops;  but 
at  this  season  it  may  be  applied  to  vacant  ground, 
especially  during  the  progress  of  trenching,  as 
strong  as  it  can  be  obtained  ; in  fact,  there  is  no 
better  season  than  the  present  for  emptying 
cesspools. — E H. 

Ye3,  the  contents  of  your  cesspool  are 

very  valuable  for  nearly  all  garden  crops  and 
fruit-trees,  but  in  your  case  the  black  liquid 
requires  diluting  with  half  the  bulk  of  clear 
water.  In  my  own  case  all  the  drainings  from 
the  stable,  as  well  as  the  rain-water  from  tl  e 
different  buildings,  run  into  the  same  tank.  I o 
this  tank  I have  a chain-pump  attached,  so  thbt 
after  the  first  few  rounds  of  the  wheel  the  liquid 
is  of  a suitable  strength  for  using.  I never 
allow  any  to  run  to  waste,  but  apply  it  to 
nearly  all  the  occupants  of  the  garden. — 
J.  C.  C. 

2423.— Treatment  of  Cucumbers. — 

Cucumbers  cannot  be  grown  to  advantage  in 


A good  type  of  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potato. 


growing  strongly  the  Potatoes  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  No  sub- 
sequent moulding  up  is  necessary  or  advisable. 
Old  Ashleaf  (a  good  type  of  which  is  here 
figured),  Mona’s  Piide,  Veitch’s  Improved  Ash- 
leaf, Victor,  Early  Border,  and  Eclipse  are  all 
suitable  varieties  of  Potatoes  for  forcing,  the 
two  first-named,  if  obtained  true  to  name,  boing 
the  best.  W. 

2430.— Unsatisfactory  Celery. —Celery  with  a 
heart  almost  wholly  woody  must  have  met  w’ith  a severe 
oheok.  It  was  probably  sown  very  early  in  heat,  and  starved 


winter  in  a lower  night  temperature  than  from 
60  degs.  to  65  degs.,  and  they  will  do  better 
with  from  3 degs.  to  5 degs.  more  heat,  with  a 
bottom-heat  of  from  75  degs.  to  80  degs.  It  is 
true  that  plants  growing  in  a comfortable  bot- 
tom-heat— say,  80  degs. — will  do  with  a little 
less  top-heat ; but  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever can  Cucumbers  be  profitably  grown  in  a 
low  temperature.  I have  tried,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  fuel,  to  run  them  as  low  as  possible,  but 
n ithing  less  than  the  figures  quoted  above  will 
do.— E.  H, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

‘2369.  — Dwarf  Chrysanthemums  — 

The  best  method  of  cultivating  the  plants  to 
obtain  dwarf  growth  with  good  bloomsis  toselect 
naturally  dwarf  varieties  and  cut  them  down  to 
within  4 inches  of  the  soil  in  May — say  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  afterwards  allowing  each 
plant  to  grow  with  three  shoots  each,  the  same 
number  of  blooms  being  allowed  to  develop  one 
to  each  branch.  Some  sorts,  such  as  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey  or  Belle  Paule,  if  grown  on 
the  cut-down  principle,  cannot  be  had  as  dwarf 
as  those  which  are  naturally  of  low  growth. 
Cuttings  should  be  inserted  any  time  during 
the  month  of  December,  the  first  three 
weeks  for  preference.  Allow  the  plants  to  grow 
with  one  shoot  until  the  middle  of  May,  when, 
if  a request  is  made  through  Gardening,  I 
I would  give  further  particulars  as  to  cutting 
down  to  induce  a dwarf  growth.  The  following 
sorts  are  suitable  for  this  method  of  culture.  The 
colours  of  each  can  easily  be  found  by  reference 
to  a Chrysanthemum  catalogue.  Val  d’Andorrc, 
Avalanche,  Ftoile  de  Lyon,  Edwiu  Molyneux, 
Sunflower,  J.  Stanborough  Dibbens,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Hoste,  Mrs.  Falcmer  Jameson,  Wm. 
Lane,  M.  Bernard,  Mme.  de  Sevin,  VV.  II.  Lin- 
coln, Puritan,  Boule  d’Or,  W.  Tucker,  Triomphe 
du  Nord,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Mme.  Mezird,  Elaine, 
Maiden’s  Blush,  Mme.  Bacco,  Aida,  Gloire  du 
Rocher,  Anua  IT  artzhorn,  and  Comte  de  Ger- 
miny.  All  of  the  above  are  Japanese. — E.  M. 

2433  —Tall  Chrysanthemums  —Pots 
12  inches  ia  diameter  are  too  large  for  single 
plants  of  the  varieties  named,  so  mu:h  root 
space  is  an  inducement  for  tall  as  well  as  late 
growth.  Pots  9 inches  in  diameter  are  quite  large 
enough  for  single  plants  ; those  now  employed 
would  easily  hold  three  plants,  especially  when 
they  are  intended  for  decoration  only — that  is, 
producing  quantity  rather  than  quality  of 
flowers.  Did  the  plants  receive  any  heat  what- 
ever in  their  initial  stage?  If  so,  that  would 
account  somewhat  for  the  height.  If  the 
plants  do  not  have  sufficient  space  between  them 
at  all  times,  whether  indoors  or  outside,  that  is 
also  au  inducement  for  tall  growth.  The  plants, 
too,  were  late  potted  by  fully  a month,  espe- 
cially when  such  large  pots  were  employed. 
Give  them  now  the  lightest  place  in  the  green- 
house, and  not  too  much  water,  and  the  plants 
will  bloom  after  awhile. — E M. 

2276  — Chrysanthemums  for  stan- 
dards.— The  following  will  be  found  thoroughly 
suitable  for  growing  in  the  form  of  standards, 
but  they  will  not  flower  until  November,  especi- 
ally if  large  heads  are  required  ; but  if  just 
naturally  grown  plants  are  required  without 
any  topping  of  the  shoots  the  result  would  be 
different  ; the  latter  form  is  what  is  known  as 
the  regular  practice  of  growing  standards.  In 
any  case  the  cuttings  should  be  inserted  any 
time  during  the  first  three  weeks  in  December 
so  as  to  allow  a long  season  of  growth.  The 
cuttings  are  best  struck  in  small  pots  singly  in  a 
cool-house  without  any  heat  whatever,  except 
enough  to  keep  out  frost.  One  single  stem 
must  be  encouraged  to  grow  by  removing  all 
side  shoots  until  the  desired  height  be  attained 
— say  3 feet.  If  the  natural  break  in  the  plant 
occurs  at  this  time  that  will  prevent  the  trouble 
of  pinching  the  point  out  to  obtain  extra  growths 
to  form  the  head.  Incurved  : Mrs.  G.  Rundle 
(white),  George  Glenny  (primrose),  Mrs.  Dixon 
(orange-yellow),  Prince  Alfred  (rose-carmine, 
shaded  purple),  Lord  Wolseley  (bronzy- red). 
Japanese  : Lady  Selborne  (white),  Maiden’s 
Blush  (blush),  Rosea  superba  (rosy-lilac,  shaded 
buft),  Bouquet  Fait  (soft  rose-pink),  Mme.  B. 
Rendatler  (orange,  shaded  yellow  and  red),  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey  (white),  Source  d’Or  (bronze, 
tipped  gold). — E.  M. 

2471.— Small  Chrysanthemum 
blooms. — “ Exeter  ” has  been  too  good  to  his 
plants  in  the  way  of  supplying  them  with  rich 
food.  Some  of  the  plants  having  lost  their 
leaves  up  to  the  points  proves  that  the  roots 
were  either  gorged  with  excess  of  stimulants  or 
they  were  killed  with  a too  strong  dose  given 
at  one  time,  and  thus  caused  a check  to  the 
plants.  Plants  that  were  looking  so  well  as 
those  described  by  “ Exeter  ” could  not  require 
either  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  ; 
as  they  appear  to  have  been  gross  enough  already. 
It  has  been  a general  complaint  this  year  that  so 
many  blooms  in  the  incurved  section  have  had 


their  florets  reflex  instead  of  incurve.  This  is 
mainly  caused  by  a want  of  maturity  of  the 
wood,  which  overfeeding  would  aggravate  very 
much.  Plants  that  are  not  extra  strong  in 
growth  are  all  the  better  for  having  assistance 
when  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower  ia 
are  full  of  roots  before  the  buds  show.  No 
greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  that  of  com- 
mencing to  feed  the  plants  before  they  are  well 
supplied  with  roots  ; if  the  latter  are  crippled 
during  that  stage  they  seldom  recover  suffi- 
ciently to  give  the  best  results.  In  the  future  I 
should  advise  soil  less  rich  than  appears  to  have 
been  employed.  Stimulants  can  always  be  given 
in  quantity  when  it  is  thought  the  plants  show 
signs  of  starvation. — E.  M. 

2306.— Unsatisfactory  Chrysanthe 
mums. — The  roots  have  been  injured  by  too 
strong  doses  of  some  stimulant,  possibly 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  caused  a check  to 
the  development  of  the  blooms  at  a critical 
period.  The  most  likely  cause  was  the  appli- 
cation of  stimulants  too  early — before  the 
plants  were  well  supplied  with  roots.  Plants 
do  not  need  artificial  support  until  all  the 
nutriment  contained  in  the  soil  i3  absorbed,  and 
a quantity  appears  to  have  been  added  to  the 
soil  at  potting-time,  and  considering  this  was 
done  late,  there  was  all  the  less  need  for  stimu- 
lating food  to  be  given  in  the  shape  of  liquid 
from  the  surface. — E.  M. 

2111.— Early  Chrysanthemums  for 
market. — Far  more  of  Mme.  G.  Desgrange  is 
grown  for  market  than  of  any  other  early 
Chrysanthemum,  and  its  sports,  G.  Wermig 
(primrose)  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  (deep-golden- 
yellow),  are  also  both  very  useful.  Mrs. 
Burrell  is  another  fine  early  kind,  of  a bright 
primrose  colour,  and  this,  with  Roi  des  Precoce3, 
a beautiful  and  very  free  variety  of  a rich 
crimson  colour,  and  Mrs.  Pitcher  would  prob- 
ably form  the  best  half-doz.en  for  the  purpose 
named. — B.  C.  R 

La  Vierge  (white),  nanum  (silvery-blush),  I.a  Petite 

Marie  (white),  Mra.  Cullingford  (white),  Wm  Holmes  (rich 
brownish-crimson),  L'lale  de9  Plaisirs  and  Elaine  (white) 
The  above  are  good  for  growing  in  pots.  In  addition 
to  La  Vierge,  E aine,  and  W.  Holmes,  Lady  Selborne, 
Mra.  (1.  Rundle,  and  Mme.  C.  Desgrange  are  capital  for 
cutting  purposes. — E.  M. 

239S.— Chrysanthemum  cuttings  — 

For  size  and  quality  take  the  cuttings  in 
November  or  December.  Some  varieties  require 
a longer  season  than  others,  and  something  de- 
pends upon  when  the  flowers  are  required.  For 
merely  decorative  purposes  cuttings  may  be 
taken  after  Christmas,  or  as  late  as  February  ; 
but,  as  a rule,  the  struck  plants  are  the  best, 
especially  where  the  cutting-down  system  is 
adopted,  as  there  is  a stroBger  base  to  work 
upon. — E.  H. 

It  depends  a good  deal  upon  what  it  is 

intended  to  do  with  the  plants,  and  also  what 
are  the  varieties.  A grower  of  Chrysanthemums 
puts  in  his  cuttings  at  various  periods  between 
December  and  April.  Those  who  grow  their 
plants  to  produce  big  blooms  for  exhibition  put 
iu  the  cuttings  some  time  in  December.  If  it  is 
intended  to  produce  good-sized  specimen  plants 
the  cuttings  are  put  in  at  that  time  ; but  good 
results  are  obtained  from  cuttings  put  in  as  late 
as  March.  I was  judging  at  an  exhibition  last 
month,  and  gave  the  first  prize  to  six  splendid 
blooms  of  Golden  Empress  of  India.  One  of  the 
blooms  subsequently  obtained  the  “premium” 
award  as  the  best  bloom  in  the  exhibition.  1 
enquired  of  the  gardener  at  what  time  he  put  in 
the  cuttings,  and  he  informed  me  that  they 
were  not  put  in  until  the  middle  of  March.  I 
would  say  put  them  in  during  February  and 
March,  root  them  at  once  in  a nice  bottom-heat 
in  a hot-bed,  and  grow  them  on  without  any 
check.  This  plan  saves  a deal  of  trouble,  and 
answers  well  for  all  ordinary  purposes. — J.  D.  E. 

If  large  exhibition  blooms  are  required, 

the  cuttings  should  be  inserted  during  Decem- 
ber— the  first  fortnight  for  preference — singly  in 
small  pots  in  a cool-house,  using  sandy  soil. 
When  the  pots  in  which  the  cuttings  are  struck 
are  full  of  roots,  they  should  be  at  once  shifted 
iuto  others— 3\  inches  in  diameter — before  the 
roots  are  crippled  by  becoming  matted  together. 
If  the  plants  are  required  for  decoration  only — 
quantity  of  flowers  in  preference  to  individual 
size— the  middle  of  January  will  be  soon  enough 
to  strike  the  cuttings. — E.  M. 

22S0.  — Chrysanthemums  after 
flowering. — Cut  down  the  flower-stems  to 


within  2 inches  of  the  soil  to  induce  suckers  to 
grow  from  the  base  of  each  plant,  which  will  be 
needed  to  provide  stock  for  next  year’s  supply  of 
flowers.  Should  there  already  be  more  young 
growths  from  the  base  than  are  required,  and 
these  are  likely  to  be  overcrowded,  thin  out  a few 
of  the  weakly  ones  to  give  space  to  those  remain- 
ing to  allow  them  to  strengthen,  as  upon  this 
much  of  the  future  success  depends.  A cold 
frame  where  the  plants  are  free  from  frost  is  the 
best  site  for  the  plants  during  winter. — E.  M. 

2361.— Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 

— The  following  will  be  foun  1 suitable  : 
Avalanche  (white),  Val  d'Andorre  (red,  shaded 
orange),  W.  H.  Lincoln  (yellow),  M.  Bsrnard, 
(amaranth),  Win  Lane  (cinnamon,  shaded  rose), 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Schwabe  (delicate  rose,  shaded 
salmon),  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  (chestnut- 
bronze,  tinted  gold),  J.  Stanborough  Dibbens 
(golden  centre,  bronze  outer),  Marquis  de  Paris 
(white),  Comte  F.  Lurani  (white,  mottled  and 
edged  rose),  Aida  (reddish-bronze,  suffused 
yellow),  L’ Adorable  (canary-yellow). — E.  M. 

2372  — Names  of  Chrysanthemums.— It  ‘ Sea- 
weed” will  send  me  one  bloom  of  each  variety  accom- 
panied, if  possible,  with  foliage  of  those  named,' I will  do 
my  best  to  name  them.  They  should  be  numbered, 
retaining  a duplicate  list  of  the  numbers  for  future 
reference.— E.  Molyxecx,  Sicmmore  Park,  Bishops  Wal- 
tham, Uaats. 

2493.—  Early  Chrysanthemums  —The 
following  list  will  be  found  suitable  in  addition 
to  Comte3se  Foucher  deCtreil:  Isadore  Feral 
(rose  lilac),  La  Vierge  (white),  M.  E.  Pynaert 
Van  Gearc  (yellow,  striped  bright-red),  E.  G. 
Henderson  aud  Son  (golden-red),  Grace  Attick 
(pure-white),  Bouquet  Estival  (deep-rose), 
Achievement  (white,  primrose  centre),  Mine.  C. 
Desgrange  (white),  G.  Wermig  (pale-yellow), 
Mrs.  Hawkins  (deep-yellow),  Lady  Selborne 
(white),  Sam  Henshaw  (incurved,  deep-rose, 
reverse  silver),  Mra.  Burrell  (primrose). — E M. 

2118  — Chrysanthemums  for  show, 
&C  — “ H.  C.”  does  not  say  whether  Japanese 
or  Incurved  varieties  are  required.  In  the 
absence  of  such  instructions,  I will  give  lists  to 
contain  both  Japanese  and  Incurved,  the  former 
to  predominate.  Twelve  for  large  show  blooms 
— Japanese  : Avalanche  (white),  Sunflower 

(yellow),  M.  Bernard  (amaranth),  Edwin  Moly- 
neux (crimson  and  gold),  Col.  U.  B.  Smith 
(bronze,  with  terra-cotta  shading),  Boule  d’Or 
(yellow,  tipped  bronze),  Etoile  de  Lyon  (lilac- 
rose,  shaded  silver),  Puritan  (pink,  changing  to 
white),  W.  Tucker  (delicate  rose).  Incurved  : 
Lord  Alcester  (primrose),  Empress  of  India 
(white),  Queen  of  England  (blush),  Golden 
Empress  (yellow).  Twelve  for  bushy  specimens 
— Japanese  : Val  d’Andorre  (red,  shaded 

orange),  Bouquet  Fait  (soft  Rose),  Avalanche, 
Lady  Selborne  (white),  Wm.  Robinson  (orange- 
salmon),  Source  d’Or  (orange,  tipped  gold), 
Maiden's  Blush  (blush),  Mme.  de  Sevin  (rosy- 
amaranth).  Incurved:  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  (white) 
George  Glenny  (primrose),  Mr.  Dixon  (yellow) 
Lord  Wolseley  (bronze).  Twelve  dwarf  for  room 
decoration:  Mme.  C.  Desgrange  (white),  G. 
Weiniig  (primrose),  Culliogfordi  (purple-crim- 
son), al  d’Audorr6,  W.  H.  Lincoln  (yellow), 
Mrs.  Falconer,  Jameson  (chestnut-bronze), 
Mme.  de  Sevin,  L’ Adorable  (canary  yellow), 
Elaine  (white),  Sceur  Melanie  (white),  Mme.  J. 
Laing  (rose,  flamed  white),  and  Triomphe  du 
Nord  (bronze,  shaded  chestnut-rose). — E.  M. 

2456.— Chrysanthemums  for  large 
flowers. — Cuttings  should  be  inserted  at  any 
time  during  the  month  of  December ; stout 
sucker-like  growths  from  the  base  of  the  old 
stools  which  produced  blooms  this  year  are  the 
most  suitable.  Cut  them  off  about  3 inches 
long,  removing  the  lower  pair  of  leaves,  cut- 
ting square  across  below  a joint.  Insert  them 
singly  and  firmly  in  2t-inch  pots,  using  sandy 
soil  ; place  the  pots  under  a handlight  in  a cool- 
house,  keeping  the  light  close,  except  that  it 
should  be  removed  for  an  hour  every  morning  to 
dissipate  condensed  moisture.  If  the  cuttings 
are  well  watered  when  inserted  they  will  hardly 
need  more  until  rooted,  which  will  require 
about  one  month  ; but  at  no  time  should  they 
be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  moisture, 
neither  must  the  leaves  flag  from  the  effects  of 
the  sm.  Shade  should  be  applied  to  prevent 
this.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted  (which  is 
best  known  by  carefully  turning  one  plant  out 
of  the  pot,  by  holding  it  upside  down  in  the 
left  hand  and  giving  it  a gentle  tap  on  the  out- 
side of  the  pot ; if  the  roots  cau  be  seen  around 
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the  soil  the  plants  need  air  to  render  the  growth 
stocky),  tilt  the  lights  up  a little  on  one  side, 
gradu  illy  increasing  the  supply  of  air  until  the 
plants  will  bear  the  lights  oil"  altogether  without 
flagging.  At  this  stage  a position  close  to  the 
glass  answers  best,  so  that  abundance  of  air  and 
light  can  be  obtained,  all  the  while  keeping  the 
lants  in  a cool-house.  Heat  in  any  form  is 
etrimeutal  to  them.  What  is  wanted  is  a 

short-jointed  growth.  When  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots,  the  plants  should  be  shifted  into  those 
31  inches  in  diameter,  employing  a compost  not 
too  rich.  Do  not  top  the  plants  at  all,  but 
allow  them  to  grow  with  one  stem  somewhat  in 
a free  way  until  the  first  natural  break  is 
made  during  April  or  May,  according  to  the 
variety,  some  beiug  later  than  others.  The 
break  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  the  result 
of  bud  formation  ao  the  point  of  growth,  which 
gives  a check  to  its  progress  while  the  bud  is 
forming  shoots.  These  push  from  the  eyes  below 
the  point  of  growth.  From  these  a selection  of 
the  best  must  be  made,  as  by  this  the  future 
blooms  are  obtained.  Three  brauches  are  suffi- 
cient for  each  plant,  and  the  same  number  of 
blooms  are  enough  to  give  the  best  results.  All 
other  growths  must  be  removed  as  fast  as  they 
form,  thus  concentrating  the  energy  of  the 
plant  into  the  three  selected  shoots.  It  is  not 
possible  to  produce  the  finest  blooms  of  some 
sorts  and  still  have  the  plauts  dwarf.  If  short 
plants  only  can  be  accommodated,  the  varieties 
which  are  naturally  dwarf  in  habit  must  be 
chosen.  Topping  does  not  always  produce 
dwarf  growth.  Some  varieties  will  grow  quite 
as  tall  after  the  tops  are  taken  off  as  they 
would  do  without. — E.  M. 

23li  — Ciirysanthemutna  for  show  — 

The  following  varieties  will  be  found  suitable 
for  the  purpose  required.  For  standards— In- 
curved : Mrs.  G.  Rundle  (white),  G.  Glenny 
(primrose),  Mrs.  Dixon  (yellow),  Lord  Wolseley 
(chestnut),  Jardin  des  Plantes  (orange-yellow), 
Prince  Alfred  (silvery  rose-crimson).  Japanese  : 
Rosea  superba  (lilac-rose,  tipped  buff),  Maiden’s 
Blush  (blush),  Peter  the  Great  (lemon),  Source 
d’Or  (orange  and  gold).  Pyramid:  Japanese 
varieties  are  not  so  suitable  for  this  form  of  cul- 
ture as  the  small-flowered  varieties  of  Incurved, 
such  as  Mrs.  G.  Run  lie,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  G. 
Glenny.  From  dwarf,  I presume  that  trained 
specimens  are  required.  The  last-named  three 
are  quite  as  suitable  for  this  form  of  growth  as 
they  are  for  pyramids.  By  adding  John  Salter 
(cinnamon-red,  orange  centre),  Mrs.  Sharpe 
(rich  pinkish-ro3e),  Prince  Alfred  (silvery  rose- 
crimson),  and  Jardin  de3  Plantes  (orange- 
yellow),  a sufficient  number  of  incurved  varie- 
ties will  be  obtained.  The  following  six  sorts 
of  Japanese  are  good  : W.  Robinson  (orange- 
salmon),  Miiden’s  Blush  (blush),  Lady  Selborne 
(white),  Hiver  Fleurie  (pale  buff,  tinted  rose), 
Mme.  B.  Rendatler  (orange,  shaded  with  yellow 
and  red),  Bouquet  Fait  (soft  rose-pink).  The 
reflexed  section  is  suitable  for  specimens,  being 
of  fairly  easy  management,  and  flowering  freely. 
The  following  sorts  are  good  : Cullingfordi 
(brilliant  crimson,  reverse  golden),  Dr.  Sharpe 
(purple-magenta),  Elsie  (canary-yellow),  Mrs. 
Forsythe  (white),  Chevalier  Domage  (orange- 
yellow),  Golden  Christine  (light  fawn-yellow). 
I fear  to  give  complete  instructions  how  to  cul- 
tivate the  plants  throughout  the  whole  season 
would  occupy  too  much  space  in  Gardening  for 
one  week,  therefore  I purpose  to  give  hints  how 
to  commence,  adding  the  remainder  at  a future 
period,  if  you  remind  me  about  February  or 
March.  Cuttings  for  all  three  methods  should 
be  inserted  the  first  week  in  December  singly 
in  pots  2.V  inches  in  diameter,  using  sandy 
soil ; place  the  cuttings  uader  handlights  in 
a cool-house.  When  rooted  give  them  a place 
close  to  the  glass  in  a cool-house,  so  that 
they  obtain  abundance  of  air  and  light  to 
induce  a stocky  growth.  Shift  on  into  larger 
pots  as  fast  a3  the  roots  fill  the  pots,  never 
allowing  them  to  become  pot-bound,  or  the 
free  growth,  which  is  so  desirable,  will  be 
crippled,  resulting  in  a loss  of  the  lower  leaves, 
which  spoils  their  appearance.  Those  plants 
intended  for  trained  specimens  should  have  the 
point  cut  out  of  the  shoot  when  4 inches  high, 
to  induce  other  growths  to  push  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  future  specimen.  When  these 
additional  shoots  are  5 inches  long  top  them 
again.  Those  plants  intended  for  standards 
and  pyramids  will  not  require  topping.  They 


should  be  allowed  to  grow  until  tho  required 
height  is  reached.  For  the  standards  .3  foot  of 
clear  stem  is  sulfisient;  the  point  must  then 
be  removed  to  induce  extra  growths  to  push. 
In  the  case  of  the  pyramids,  when  2 feet  in 
height  is  reached  top  tho  plant  for  the  same 
purpose. — E.  M. 

RULU3  FOR  CJORRSSPOtfOHlISIM. 

Qa93tlOQ3.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GAttDKNiNa/rse  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  therules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southanipton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
(faeries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
In  mini  that,  as  Gardbnino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  adoanee  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answer  3 (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
obseroations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Garde  NIN3 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2181. — Early  Potatoes  — What  quantity  of  “seed” 
is  required  to  plant  a rod  ol  ground  with  early  Potatoes? 
-W.  M. 

2182. — Violets  in  frames.— Ought  the  runners  to 
be  taken  off  Violets  when  they  are  growing  in  frames?— 
E RIN. 

2433.— Soil  for  a Cactu  s.— Will  someone  please  to 
inform  me  what  kind  of  soil  ths  Pheasant-feathered  Cactus 
requires?— J.  W.  1*. 

2181.  — Treatment  of  Begonias.  — Should 
Begonias  out-of-doors  all  summer  remiin  in  pots  under  a 
greenhouse  stage,  or  should  they  be  put  in  sand  ? What 
is  the  right  kind  of  treatment  for  winter  ?— E.  M.  If. 

2185. — Keeping  “Black  Alicante”  Grapes.— 
Having  a quantity  of  these,  I am  desirous  of  keeping  them 
to  January  or  February.  I should  be  glad  of  information 
from  someone  that  has  kept  them  successfully  ?— Oxox. 

2186. — Chinese  Lilies  for  dinner-table  deco- 
ration.— A note  on  the  cultivation  of  Chinese  Lilies  and 
the  vessels  in  which  they  should  be  placed  for  decoration 
of  the  dinner-table  would  be  much  valued  ?— H.  C. 

21S7. — Maiden -hair  Pern.— Will  someone  please 
advise  me  as  to  the  lowest  temperature  that  A.  cuneatum 
requires  to  maintain  its  fronds?  Also,  whether  it  requires 
much  watering  ?— A.  J S.,  Wimbledon. 

2188 — Gre9n-fly  and  mealy-bug.— “ G.  S.  S.” 
gave  in  Gardenino  an  interesting  life  history  of  brown 
scale  a week  or  two  since.  Would  he  kindly  do  the  same 
with  green-fly  and  mealy-bug  ?— B.  B. 

2189. — Manuring  Strawberries,  &c. — I should 
be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  best  time  of  year  for  manuring 
Strawberries  and  Rispberries  which  are  planted  on  a 
heavy  soil  ?— S.  A.  B. 

2190. — Planting  Briers. -In  planting  Briers  for 
SLandard  Roses  is  it  best  to  cut  them  to  thelength  required 
— say,  3 feet— now,  or  iu  the  spring,  whsu  the  buds  begin 
to  show  ?— W.  M. 

2191. — Roses  in  a bed  — Would  someone  be  good 
enough  to  let  me  know  how  to  mike  up  a bed  for  planting 
R03es  in  so  as  to  be  successful  ? I have  a lot  of  clay-  at  my 
command,  which  I believe  is  necessary  ?— Roses. 

2192. — Creeper  for  a sunless  wall —Will  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  of  some  common  fakt-growing 
creeper  which  will  grow  up  and  cover  a wall  that  gets  no 
sun  and  is  under  shrubs  ?— G.  W.  It. 

2493.— Soil  for  Chinese  Primulas  and  Zonal 
Pelargoniums — What  is  the  best  soil  to  grow  these 
plants  in?  Is  burnt  marl  of  any  good  ? I have  often  been 
told  that  yellow  marl  is  good.— Constant  Reader  for 
Years. 

2t9t.-Coelogyne  crlstata.— Will  spmeone  kindly 
tell  me  where  this  Orchid  sends  up  ii9  bloom  spikes  from  ? 
Do  they  come  at  the  side  of  the  bulb,  or  out  of  the  top  the 
same  as  Cattleya  eitrina,  and  vvhat  treatment  they  require 
at  this  season?— C.  A.  B. 

2495. — Plants  injured  by  fumigation.— From 
using  sulphur  to  fumigate  my  greenhouse,  the  foliage  of 
Abutilon  “Boule  de  Neige,”  Ivy-Jeaved  “ Geraniums,”  and 
Chrysanthemums,  and  other  plants  have  been  spoiled. 
Should  they  be  cut  down  now,  or  when  ?— E.  M.  B. 

2496. — Myosotideum  nobile. — I should  be  much 
obliged  if  anyone  will  tell  me  if  this  plant  should  have 
rest,  and,  if  so,  when  ? My  plant  in  a cool-house  remains 
in  active  growth,  and  appears  to  be  continually  putting 
forth  new  leaves. — J.  C.  L. 

2497.  — Moving  a Rose  tree — I am  wishing  to 
move  from  my  greenhouse  a Rose  “ Reine  Marie  Ilenriette  ” 
out-of-doors.  When  might  it  be  done  ? It  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  most  of  its  growth  to  get  it  out  on  account  of 
the  woodwork.  Will  it  be  injured  thereby  ?— E.  H.  M. 

2498.  — Clematises  in  pots. — Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  ought  to  be  done  with  two  Clematises  in  19-inch 
pots.  One  is  a large  single  white,  the  other  a double 
white.  Both  flowered  well,  and  the  single  one  was 
exceptionally  good.  The  double  one  is  making  new  shoots 
from  every  joint.  Ought  they  to  be  cut  back  or  left  alone  ? 
They  are  twisted  round  stakes,  and  from  there  they  ramble 
on  the  roof.  I want  them  to  bloom  as  well  as  they  did  next 
year,  so  shall  be  obliged  for  any  information? — Ilex. 


2499. — Destroying  Moss  on  a lawn  — Will  some- 
one please  to  toll  me  the  best  way  to  destroy  Moss  on  a 
lawn?  Mine  has  been  long  neglected,  and  in  consequence 
the  Grass  has  in  parts  almost  disappeared.— J.  G.  D.  M 

2500. — Culture  Of  Filberts  Will  anyone  kindly 
give  me  hints  as  to  cultivating  Filberts,  stating  soil, 
situation,  method  of  planting,  training,  and  manuring, 
&o.  ?— Laura. 

2501. — Growing  Irises.— I shill  be  glad  to  know 
how  to  grow  Irises  in  the  open  border?  How  to  prepare 
the  border  for  them,  with  liie  names  of  all  the  varieties 
that  can  be  grown  in  a border  ? — J.  0. 

2502. —  Gas-lime  In  a kitchen  garden.— I should 
he  obliged  if  someone  would  let  me  know  if  gas-lime  is 
suitable  for  dressing  general  crops  in  a kitchen  garden, 
and,  if  so,  how  is  it  best  to  be  used  ?— M.  T.  K. 

2503. — Propagating  Laurels.— What  is  the  best 
method  of  propagating  Laurels  from  cuttings?  I put 
down  several  in  the  open  Ia3t  autumn,  and  all  failed 
Should  they  have  been  struck  under  glass?  AVhat  is  the 
best  time  to  begin  such  work ?— Laura. 

2504. — US63  of  a Stable  — Having  a good  stable, 
built  of  stone,  with  slated  roof,  I should  be  glad  to  know  if 

I can  put  it  to  any  use  in  the  way  of  growing  anything  in 
it?  Could  I force  Rhubirb  on  the  ground  floor,  and  raise 
Tomatoes  upitairs  in  spring?— Stable. 

2505. — An  economical  oil-stove.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  most  economical  oil-stove  to  heat  (suffi- 
ciently to  keep  out  frost)  a greenhouse  15  feet  by  9 feet, 
giving  cost  of  same,  and  also  quantity  of  oil  burnt  in  a 
given  number  of  hours?— Nkate. 

2503.— Planting  out  Chrysanthemums  —Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  whether  there  would  be  any  advan- 
tage iu  planting  out  my  Chrysanthemums  in  the  garden 
next  3 ear,  and  putting  them  into  pots  when  the  buds 
show?  It  seems  to  me  this  would  save  a vast  amount 
of  trouble  in  watering,  &e.  ? — Neate. 

2507.— Dwarf  Chrysanthemums— Will  some 
experienced  grower  of  Chrysanthemums  kindly  give  me 
the  names  of  two  dozen  moderately  dwarf  free-flowering 
kinds  of  various  colours  suitable  for  verandah  decoration 
on  the  south  coast  of  Devon,  to  flower  in  October  and 
November  ? — F.  M. 

2503.— Grafted.  Chrysanthemums  — I should  be 
glad  if  someone  would  tell  me  some  particulars  about 
grafting  these  plants,  and  9ay  whether  it  must  be  done  on 
this  year’s  cutting,  and,  if  so,  when  did  the  cutiing  ought 
to  he  put  in,  and  how  high  should  they  be  before  I grafted  ? 
A.  R.  B.  F. 

2509  —Alpine  Auriculas  — I have  a few  alpine 
Auriculas  in  pots  for  outside  a town  window,  north-east 
aspect.  Would  anyone  please  tell  me  the  best  mould  to 
repot  them  in,  or  would  it  be  best  to  leave  them  a3  they 
are  and  add  some  manure,  and  state  what  kind  they 
like  best,  and  the  best  time  to  do  it? — It.  L. 

2510. — Pompon  Chrysanthemums  for  show. 
— Will  someone  kindly  state  the  names  of  seven  Pompons 
for  cut  blooms,  to  be  shown  as  follows?— Six  Pompons, 
including  Anemone  Pompons,  three  in  a bunch,  with 
foliage  as  cut  from  plant.  I have  got  Sjeur  Melanie  : f 
think  that  would  do  for  one.  Should  I grow  one  or  three 
flowers  on  a stem?— D.  H.  W. 

2511. — A Nut-walk.— How  should  I treat  a Xut-walk 
(Cob3and  Filberts),  the  trees  having  grown  long  and  stiff, 
and  being  shaded  by  tall  Elms,  the  fruit  has  become  small 
and  thin  ? A quantity  of  two-year-old  shoots  are  growing  up 
from  the  old  stubs.  Should  the  old  ones  be  out  right  down, 
or  layered  about  2.V  feet  high,  and  allowed  to  break  out 
afresh  ?-T.  S.  S. 

2512. — Cankered  Strawberry-plant3.— I should 
be  glad  if  someone  would  tell  me  the  cause  of  some  of  my 
Strawberry-plants  becoming  cankered  ? The  crowns  form 
a thick,  fieshjr  substance,  which  quite  spoils  them  for 
fruiting.  Some  of  the  runners  are  alfected  the  same  way. 
Would  lime  or  soothe  beneficial?  If  so,  state  the  best  time 
and  way  of  applying  it?— John  Taylor,  Sheffield. 

2513. — Growing  Vines.— Would  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  three  kinds  of  Vines  I could  grow  with  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Alicante9  ? I have  grown  the  Gros  Col- 
mar, but  they  crack  badly,  and  colour  very  poor,  some  of 
the  blinche9  not  fit  for  table.  I want  the  three  Vines  in 
the  place  of  Gros  Colmar,  warmest  end  of  vinery.  The 
Vines  to  be  planted  in  an  outside  border  and  for  late 
work. — Grape. 

2514  — Unsatisfactory  Cinerarias —I  have  got 
some  Cinerarias,  and  they  are  not  doing  very  well  with 
me.  The  young  leaves  curl  in  and  get  brown,  the  same  as 
if  they  had  been  frosted  or  burnt.  I keep  the  heat  about 
60  degs.,  and  at  times  when  the  sun  is  strong  it  does  rise  a 
little  higher,  as  it  is  facing  the  south,  and  heated  with  a 
flue.  What  shall  I do  ?-H.  C.  D. 

25 15.  — Dracaena  and  India  rubber-plant  In- 
jured by  frost.— I shall  be  obliged  for  information  as 
to  what  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do  with  a Draeiena 
rubra  and  India-rubber-plant  which  have  been  badly- 
injured  by  two  nights’  unexpected  frost  ? The  leaves  are 
quite  brown,  and  hanging  as  if  dead.  Should  I cut  the 
leaves  down  now,  or  leave  them  till  spring?  I have  only  a 
cold  greenhouse,  with  the  frost  kept  out.— S.  S. 

2516. — Begonias  for  profit.— I have  raised  a large 
quantity  of  one  and  two-year-old  seedling  Begonias,  and 
should  like  to  grow  them  rapidly  to  a marketable  size  by 
next  November.  Any  hints  as  to  time  of  starting,  plant- 
ing out  in  open  ground  (non-  being  well  manured  aud 
trenched  up),  selecting,  and  sorting  the  plants  when  in 
bloom,  paying  due  regard  to  habit,  drying,  and  preparing 
for  sale,  and  storing  of  reserved  tubers,  will  greatly  oblige  ? 
— Alonsoa. 

2517. — An  unsatisfactory  heating  appara- 
tus.—My  span-roofed  greenhouse,  which  is  18  feet  by 

II  feet  6 inches,  is  heated  with  a coil  boiler,  which, 
as  soon  as  the  fire  begins  to  burn  clear,  forces  the  water 
up  and  over  the  supply  cistern.  Consequently,  I am  not 
able  to  get  60  degrees  of  heat  in  the  night.  The  water- 
pipes  are  4-inch  ones,  and  extend  both  ends,  and  on  one 
side  a small  tube  is  let  iu  at  the  highest  point  on  the  far 
end  of  water-pipe  for  letting  the  accumulation  of  air 
escape.  What  elevation  per  foot  or  yard  did  the  pip:-s 
ought  to  be  fixed ? This  is  my  second  new  boiler  in  two 
years. — J.  C. 
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2518. — A tenant’s  fixture  greenhouse  — "'ill 
“ 15  C.  R.,"  or  anyone  else,  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the 
purchase  of  a greenhouse  (span-roofed,  tenant's  fixture), 
and  state  what  kind  of  heating  apparatus.  I shall  want  the 
house  for  forcing  such  things  as  Tomatoes,  &c  ? I think 
of  having  one  with  everything  complete  ; the  above  to 
cost  from  £10  to  £12.— A Constant  Reader,  Rickmans- 
worth 

2519. — Management  of  a bowling-green. -I 
am  in  charge  of  a bowling-green,  and  am  desirous  of 
obtaining  some  information  with  respect  to  the  same? 
The  green  in  question  has  been  relayed,  and  1 should  like 
to  know  if  it  would  be  wise  to  top-dress  it  with  lime  and 
soil  now,  and  then  with  manure  and  soil  put  through  a 
riddle  in  the  spring  of  next  year?  This  and  any  other 
information  will  be  very  thankfully  received.— Novice. 

2520. — Arrangement  In  a conservatory.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  a suggestion  or  two  as  to  the  best 
way  of  making  the  interior  of  a conservatory  pretty?  The 
conservatory  is  about  16  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  with  a 
lean-to  roof,  the  highest  part  being  about  9 feet,  and  the 
lowest  about  6 feet.  It  is  built  over  a dining-room  window, 
and  has  a brick  wall  opposite  the  window,  as  a part  of  the 
conservatory  itself.  1 hope  this  may  be  explicit  enough 
to  enable  anyone  to  give  an  explanation  ?—  St.  Hack. 

S521.— Soil  for  Ferns.— Would  some  good  Fern- 
grower  kindly  tell  me  the  very  best  soil  I can  grow  these 
in  ? I am  told  that  peat  and  broken  bricks  are  very  good 
for  them,  and  I was  also  told  that  sand  that  was  washed 
from  a brook  was  the  very  best  sand  for  Ferns  ; far  better 
than  silver  sand.  lsthi9  so?  If  1 buy  anything  from  the 
nurseryman  the  water  runs  through  very  quick.  I can 
never  pot  like  it,  so  I should  like  to  know  something  on 
potting?— Constant  Reader  for  Years. 

2522. — Flowers  for  succession.  &c.— Will  some- 
one have  the  kindness  lo  state  the  names  of  about  a 
dozen  flowers  that  will  give  a good  succession  of  beautiful 
blooms  from  the  end  of  June,  or  the  middle  of  July,  to  the  end 
of  September,  that  will  be  the  most  suitable,  with  Roses 
added,  to  make  bouquets  for  table  decoration  or  the  hand, 
and  also  distinguish  between  the  annuals  and  perennials 
(the  latter  preferred),  and  name  the  time  to  sow  the  seed, 
or  other  means  of  propagation  ? Also  what  distance  apart 
should  perennial  Gailiardias  be  planted  ?— Evan  Thomas. 

2523. — Tree-Carnations.— My  Tree-Carnations  now 
in  bloom  are  not  looking  so  smart  as  they  might.  The 
buds  are  not  opening  well,  and  the  grass  is  turning  yellow, 
first  at  the  tip  and  tnen  gradually  down  to  the  stalk.  The 
main  stems  now  look  bleak  and  denuded.  I fear  1 shall  have 
no  cuttings  available  in  spring.  I would  like  to  have  the 
reason  of  this  from  someone  “in  the  know?”  They  are 
fine  large  plants,  in  their  first  year,  which  stood  out-of- 
doors  all  summer,  and  are  in  5 inch  pots,  no  green-fly  in 
them. — T.  D.  L.,  Longford. 

2524.  —Pruning  large  Apple  - trees.  — Will 
“ J C.  C.,’  or  anyone  else,  kindly  tell  me  how'  to  prune, 
and  the  best  season  to  do  it,  two  large  Apple-trees  (Lord 
Sutfields)?  It  seems  they  have  been  cut  in  all  round  three 
years  ago,  but  they  are  a complete  thicket  now.  Should 
I thin  some  of  the  large  branches  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
trees  now,  or  wait  till  spring?  I may  say  the  trees  have 
had  a very  good  crop  of  fruit  on  this  year.  It  is  rather 
cold  here,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Dee,  North  Wales,  but  pretty 
well  protected  with  forest-trees  all  round  the  garden.— 
Old  Sibscriber. 

2525. — A damp  flue. —Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me 
what  i9  the  best  to  do  with  a damp  flue  ? Having  had  a great 
deal  of  rain  during  the  past  season  it  has  sunk  into  my 
Vinery  border,  and  also  through  the  greenhouse  wall,  the 
flue  having,  I suppose,  become  damp.  When  a fire  is  put 
on  it  will  not  draw,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  smoke 
comes  out  at  the  door  of  the  fire-grate.  I have  tried  to 
burn  it  out  by  putting  a large  quantity  of  paper  in  the 
grate,  but  it  will  not  do.  If  anyone  who  has  been  in  the 
same  fix  can  tell  me  how  to  cure  it  I will  feel  greatly 
obliged?— G.  C. 

2520.— Culture  of  Tlgrldias  — Will  anyone  kindly 
inform  me  why  I am  so  unsuccessful  with  Tigridias?  Are 
they  difficult  to  flower  ? Some  years  I manage  to  flower 
about  two  in  a dozen.  I have  been  told  that  the  American 
bulbs  do  better,  but  I do  not  find  them  do  so.  In  fact, 
last  year  not  one  blossomed.  My  soil  is  a first-rate  light 
loam,  to  which  I usually  add  sand  ; but  I have  tried  them 
without  it.  Has  depth  of  planting  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

I fancy  they  are  usually  unsatisfactory  things,  or  we  should 
see  them  ofcener.  Mine  are  well  sheltered  under  a south 
wall.— W.  W. 

2527. — Chrysanthemums  for  show.— Will  some 
one  kindly  give  me  the  name9  of  some  Chrysanthemums 
suitable  for  showing  about  the  second  week  in  November  ? 
The  class  is  as  follows  : Six  naturally-grown,  large-flower- 
ing ones,  distinct.  Am  I right  in  supposing  that  the 
meaning  of  naturally-grown  is  only  to  pinch  the  shoots 
back  and  not  to  disbud  the  blooms  ? I have  the  following 
kinds : M.  Bernard,  Source  d'Or,  Rubra,  Striata,  Dr. 
Sharp,  Princess  Beatrice,  Prinoe  of  Wales,  and  Christine 
Peach  (golden  and  pink).  Would  any  of  them  do  for  what 
1 want  and  how  soon  should  I put  in  cuttings?— D.  H.  W 

2528. — Pruning  Roses  — I should  be  obliged  for 
advice  on  the  following  matter?  I have  just  finished 
transplanting  a border  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  II.  P.  and 
Tea  Roses.  When  ought  I to  prune  them?  I have  taken 
off  the  unripe  tips,  and  cut  out  the  unripe  wood.  Should 
they  be  pruned  in  hard,  moderately,  or  not  at  all,  next 
spring,  but  let  go  on  till  spring,  4894  ; or  ought  I to  then 
prune  one  section  and  not  the  other  ? I have  been  advised 
to  do  each  of  the  above  by  different  persons,  so  I am  in  a 
fix  what  to  do  for  the  best.  Plenty  of  bloom  is  the  object 
in  view.  Locality,  South  Herefordshire.— Ross. 

2529. — Treatment  of  Roses  — Will  “ J.  C.  C.,”  or 
“ P.  U.,”  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  with  the  following 
Roses?  I have  a Mine.  Alfred  Carriere  ill  the  garden 
which  looks  very  badly.  I am  thinking  of  planting  it  in 
the  greenhouse  border.  It  was  a splendid  plant  the  first 
year,  then  it  had  to  be  moved,  and  it  has  never  done  well 
since.  My  garden  is  in  Berkdale,  Lancashire,  and  i9  bleak 
for  tender  leas,  though  Oloiresdo  splendidly.  1 have  also 
potted  up  a Triomphe  des  Rennes.  I believe  it  is  a dim 
ber.  Can  it  be  made  into  a bush  instead  of  tying  it  to 
stakes,  or  is  it  bound  to  grow  so  long  ? Also  a Perle  des 
Jardins  in  a pot.  This  has  not  yet  oast  its  leaves.  I want 
it  to  grow  stronger,  if  possible  ?— Ilex. 


2530. — Heating  a span  roofed  greenhouse  — 

I have  a small  span-roofed  greenhouse,  13  feet  lODg,  9 feet 
wide,  9 feet  high  at  the  ridge,  and  5 feet  at  the  sides, 

4 feet  of  which  is  below  the  ground  level,  with  1 foot  of 
stonework  above,  upon  which  rests  the  roof,  there 
being  no  side  lights.  Note. — All  the  above  are  inside 
measurements.  At  the  sides  and  top  end  of  the  house  I 
have  built  a rockery,  upon  which  f intend  planting  all 
kinds  of  Ferns,  and  I wish  to  know  if  a lt-inch  coil  boiler 
in  a brick  furnace,  with  two  9 feet  lengths  of  4 inch  hot- 
water  pipes  fixed  beneath  the  walk  up  the  centre  of^  the 
house  would  be  sufficient  to  heat  such  a house  ? — T.  M.  M. 

2531. — Culture  of  Bouvardlas.— In  Gardenino, 
Nov.  19th,  under  “ Work  in  the  Town  Garden. ” “B.  C.  R.” 
speaks  of  the  easy  culture  of  Bouvardias.  My  experience 
is  directly  contrary  to  his,  and  I thirst  for  the  reason  why  ? 
Last  Easter  I obtained  two  dozen  of  these  plants,  each 
about  3 inches  high.  I potted  them  in  loam,  sand,  and 
leaf-mould.  Two-thirds  died  ; the  remainder  I repotted 
in  leaf-mould  and  sand  only,  and  now  I have  three  miser- 
able little  plants,  perhaps  4 inches  high,  and  one  is 
actually  showing  for  bloom.  This  in  a greenhouse  well 
heated,  and  in  which  Fuchsias  have  done  and  are  doing 
splendidly.  What  is  wrong  ?— Albert  Eldridue. 

2532. — Heating  a span-roofed  greenhouse  — 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  size  stove  I should  buy, 
so  that  I might,  if  necessary,  keep  up  a heat  of  about 
69  degs.  in  a house  15  feet  by  12  feet,  with  a span-roof ; 
height  to  eaves  about  6 feet  6 inches,  and  about  11  feet  in 
centre?  I thought  to  carry  4-inch  ca9t-iron  pipes  from  the 
stove  along  one  side  and  end  to  take  the  smoke  to  stack, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  distribute  the  heat  more  evenly. 
Would  a slow  combustion  stove,  say  18  inches  deep  by 
9 inches  diameter  in  the  clear  be  large  enough,  or  would  a 
square  stove  be  better  than  a round  one  ? I want  one  that 
would  keep  in  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  without  attention. 

■John  Williams. 

2533. — “ Geranium”  cuttings.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  plan  to  strike  “Geranium” 
cuttings?  I have  a lean-to  greenhouse,  with  heating 
apparatus.  It  is  about  10  feet  by  6 feet.  I keep  it  from 
45  degs.  to  55  degs.  Is  that  sufficient  heat  for  them?  I 
have  boxed  one  end  of  the  heating  apparatus  in,  and  have 
filled  it  over  the  pipes  with  leaf-mould,  and  hai  e plunged 
the  pots  of  c ittings  into  it,  and  have  covered  them  up 
with  glass,  and  have  also  some  in  boxes  standing  on  the 
pipes,  with  a thin  board  under  them,  as  I found  they  were 
at  a standstill  when  standing  on  the  stage  in  pots  and 
boxes,  and  damping  off.  Shall  I now  be  successful  ?- 

W.  W. 

2534. — Watering  Peach  trees  — I have  under  my 
charge,  at  the  end  of  some  Vineries,  a Peach-house,  80  feet 
long  and  18  feet  wide,  a walk  3 feet  from  back  wall,  and 
Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarine  in  the  border,  and  in  the 
border  in  the  front  are  pyramid  trees  of  Cherries,  Plums,  and 
Green  Gage  ; soil  good  but  rather  dry.  The  trees  have  shed 
their  leaves  and  are  looking  well,  and  I 9yringe  them  after 
the  fruit  was  gathered.  My  master  9ays  the  borders  ought 
to  have  a watering,  but,  myself,  I do  not  agree  with  the 
idea.  Will  some  kind  friend  tell  me  if  they  would  be 
better  if  watered,  and  tell  me  the  proper  treatment  the 
Peach-home  requires  ?— Peach  House. 

2535. — Picea  nobills  —Will  anyone  kindly  give  me 
information  about  the  fructification  of  Picea  nobilis?  Are 
the  buds  of  next  year’s  cones  now  visible,  and  how  are 
they  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  bud9  either  now 
or  later  on  ? Now,  I have  a tree  about  twelve  years  old, 
which  drop3  some  of  its  buds  in  June.  Are  these  likely 
to  be  the  buds  of  cones  ? The  tree  never  bears  male 
flowers.  Why?  I have  al90  a tree  about  eight  years  old 
which  bears  the  male  flower,  but  no  cones.  If  I am  right 
in  my  surmise  about  the  cones  falling  off,  can  I inoculate 
them  with  the  pollen  of  the  male,  and  how  am  I to  know 
when  the  pollen  is  ready  ?— B.  B. 

2536. — Smyrna  Figs.— I am  obliged  to  your  corres- 
pondent “ J.  C.  C.”  for  his  notice  of  my  enquiry,  but  he 
bas  missed  the  object  of  it.  I do  not  dispute  the  possibility 
of  growing  Figs  in  England  that  suit  the  taste  of  a good 
many  people  ; but  the  flavour  is  nothing  like  those  im- 
ported from  Smyrna  in  the  dried  state,  and  when  dried 
they  have  not  the  least  resemblance  in  colour  and  con 
sistency.  What  I want  to  ascertain  is  whether  I can  get  a 
Fig-tree  like  the  Smyrna  kind,  and,  failing  that,  whether 
seedlings  from  a Smyrna  Fig  are  likely  to  produce  good 
fruit  without  grafting  ; and,  if  so,  at  about  what  age?  I 
have  seedlings  now  growing  well.— J.  B.  G. 

2537. — Heating  a small  lean  to  greenhouse 
— I wish  to  find  a good  apparatus  for  heating  a small  lean 
to  greenhouse,  12  feet  by  8 feet,  and  8 feet  C inches  to 
ridge.  I have  for  a long  time  read  the  articles  in  Garden 
isq  oil  this  subject.  I gather  from  these  that  heating  by 
oil  is  not  satisfactory,  and  a flue  appears  to  be  most  recom 
mended  ; but  this  is  not  suitable  for  a tenant’s  fixture 
house,  as  not  being  easily  movable.  I should  be  much 
obliged  if  any  of  the  correspondents  in  Gardenino  could  tell 
me  thenameof  asrnall  upright  cylindrical  stove  with  boiler 
all  round,  and  hot-water  pipes,  that  will  answer  satisfac 
torily,  and  will  heat  for  ten  to  twelve  hours  without  atten 
tion?— X. 

253S.— Treatment  of  a Vine  — Would  anyone 
kindly  advise  me  about  my  Black  Hamburgh  1 ino, 
with  four  old  rods  ? I have  grown  two  young  rods  of 
well-seasoned  wood,  about  7 feet  long  this  year  to  take 
the  place  of  three  old  ones  that  I intend  cutting  out.  Cau 
I leave  them  their  full  length,  or  must  I cut  them  about 
half  way,  and  grow  the  rest  next  year?  And  how  many 
small  bunches  could  I take  from  them  next  year?  My 
house  is  only  a small  one,  with  about  7 feet  or  S feet  of 
roof  room,  and  the  Vine  is  about  eight  years  old,  but 
has  been  mismanaged  before  I had  it,  the  old  rods  being 
all  over  the  plaoe.  1 intend  growing  another  young  rod 
next  year  to  take  the  place  of  the  other  one,  so  as  to  hav 
three' rods  only,  there  not  being  room  enough  for  four.— 
W.  D. 

2539.— Hyacinths  failing.— Would  someone  kindly 
help  me  to  arrive  at  the  cause  of  my  Hyacinths  failing  ? 
They  were  potted  the  beginning  of  Ootober  in  a mixture 
of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  rotten  cow-manure,  one  leaf 
mould,  and  some  silver-sand,  watered,  as  the  soil  was  dry 
allowed  to  drain,  and  covered  over  with  6 inches  of  ashe9. 
After  seven  weeks  I find  them  well  rooted,  but  the  roots 
near  the  bottom  of  pots  are  all  rotten  in  every  pot.  I 
found  several  small  insects  in  the  crocks  and  on  the  side 


of  pots  very  much  like  thrips,  only  white.  The  a3hes  I 
got  from  du3t  bin,  where  all  manner  of  things  are  thrown, 
such  as  grease,  bones,  feathers,  game  entrails,  &c.,  butare 
thoroughly  screened  before  use.  I plunged  them  under  a 
wall  facing  south.  The  ground  other  side  is  2 feet  higher, 
and  I find' I stood  them  about  level  with  the  foundation  of 
the  wall,  but  a good  bit  higher  then  the  surrounding  soil, 


I stood  them  on  a good  bed  of  cinders,  and  covered  them 
with  corrugated  iron  roofing  when  wet. — J.  W. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  ojer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

2540.— Tillandsia  spacies  (Robert  Ashcroft).— I 
cannot  quite  make  your  plant  out,  but  it  is  not  an  Orchid. 
Could  you  not  let  me  see  a leaf?  I think  it  i9  some  kind 
of  Bromeliaceous  plant.  Will  be  able  to  tell  you  more  il 
ou  send  more  fully-developed  specimen.— M.  B. 

2511.— Pleione  Relchenbachiana  (F.  IT.  !'.).— 

_ should  think  this  is  the  name  of  the  species  you  send. 

Oh  ! no  ; it  will  not  always  bs  conflaed  to  a single  bulb, 
but  it  will  make  a couple  of  growths  when  vigorous,  and 
then  you  may  get  a couple  from  each  bulb,  and  so  on,  so 
that  at  last  you  get  a pat  full  of  bulb3,  and  quite  a ho3t  of 
flowers.— M.  B. 

2542. — An  amateur  gardener  (Amateur). — I 
should  say  that  anyone  who  does  not  grow  plants  for 
profit,  and  who  only  employs  help  to  work  unler  his 
direction  is  an  amateur.  If  a coachman  merely  fills  up  his 
time  in  the  garden  under  the  superintendance  of  his 
master,  the  latter  may  fairly  be  classed  as  an  amateur. 
The  coachman,  it  he  exhibited  his  master’s  flowers,  as  a 
gardener  woull,  must  be  classed  as  a gardener.  If  he 
exhibited  bis  own  plants,  grown  in  his  own  garden,  and  i3 
a coachman  who  gardens,  and  not  a gardener  who  looks 
after  a trap  and  drives  at  times,  9houid  bs  classed  a9  an 
amateur.— G.  S.  S. 

2543. —  Cattleya luteola  (G.  Bale*). —This  is  the 
name  of  the  plant  sent,  and  it  is  so  good  a variety  that  I 
must  needs  say  a few  words  upon  it.  In  a usual  way,  it  is 
usually  considered  of  no  good,  hut  I think  it  worth  culti- 
vating as  it  occupies  little  space,  and  the  peduncles  bear 
three  or  more  flowers,  some  2 inches  across  individually 
(in  the  case  of  the  flower  which  I have  before  me  nearly 
•gt  inches),  and  the  colour  a soft  lemon-yellow,  the  tip  of 
the  lip  beiog  white,  and  the  inside  of  the  side  lobes, 
fined  with  reddish  purple.  It  succeeds  well  upon  a 
block  of  wood  with  a little  Sphagnum  Moss,  hung  up  in 
the  shade  in  the  OJontoglossum-bouse.  It  bears  sundry 
synonyms,  C.  Holfordi,  C.  Meyeri,  and  C.  modesta  being 
amongst  them.— M.  B. 

2514.— Dendrobium  speciosum  (J.  Gibmn).— 
You  have  done  quite  right  with  this  plant  up  to  now,  having 
got  good  stout  bulbs  upon  it,  and  you  stand  a good  chance 
of  itefloweriDgif  you  still  go  on  right  with  it ; but  you  will 
not  do  so  if  you  water  it  now,  and  whoever  told  you  so 
to  treat  it  could  know  nothing  about  it  practically.  I 
advise  you  to  keep  it  in  a warm  and  sheltered  spot  in  the 
greenhouse  ; and  if  you  have  a warm  greenhouse,  that  is 
the  place  for  it,  exposed  to  any  sun  that  shines  ; but  do  not 
give  it  a drop  of  water  until  the  spikes  begin  to  show  from 
the  top  and  the  sides  of  the  bulb,  near  the  top.  M hen 
this  occurs  it  may  have  a little  water,  and  a little  more 
heat,  giving  more  water  as  the  spikes  increase  in  length  ; 
but  do  not  be  disappointed  with  it.  The  flowers  are 
numerous,  creamy  yellow,  dotted  with  purple. — M.  B. 

2545. — Calantbes  (J.  Wilson).— Thanks  for  the  beau- 
tiful box  of  flowers  ; but  had  they  been  packed  tighter 
they  would  have  come  much  better,  and  would  have  been 
an  ornament  to  my  room  ; but  the  next  morning  they 
were  quite  black,  through  having  been  allowed  so  much 
space  to  roll  about  in  the  box,  which  might  have  been 
6 iuches  shorter  with  advantage.  You  appear  to  have 
grown  these  plants  well,  judging  by  the  strong  spikes  sent. 

1 cannot,  however,  say  anything  about  the  varieties, 
because  the  flowers  were  so  bruised.  I should  not,  how- 
ever, cut  the  spikes  at  this  season.  They  will  grow  very 
much  longer  vet.  Should  you  9end  again,  these  or  any 
other  flowers,  put  them  in  a box  with  some  tissue  paper, 
and  let  the  flowers  be  just  as  tight  as  they  will  go  into  the 
box.  it  is  also  well  to  tie  the  end  of  the  spike  or  the  end 
of  a flower  with  damp  Sphagnum  ; but  people  who  pack 
the  flowers  in  cotton  wool  should  see  them  after  they  come 
out  off  a long  journey  through  the  post ; they  would  not 
want  any  more  flowers  packed  in  a similar  manner. 

M.  B. 

2546. — Caterpillars  on  a Pear-tree  (A"'  '(cur). 
—In  replv  to  the  inclosed  Irom  “A.,  Newington,  the 
little  yellow  egglike  things  which  you  found  under  a 
caterpiller  are  the  cocoon9  of  a small  parasitic  ,fi}  belong_ 
ing  to  the  family  Iehneumonidm,  or  Chaloididre , but  l 
cannot  name  the  insect  more  precisely  without  rearing 
them  The  grubs  had  passed  their  existence  within  the 
caterpillar,  feeding  on  its  flesh,  and  when  fully  grown  had 
left  their  host,  and  become  chrysalides  within  the  little 
cocoons  which  you  found.  From  these  cocoons,  in  due 
time  small-winged  flies  will  emerge.  These  will  hnd  some 

caterpillars,  whose  skins  they  will  pierce  with  their  onposti- 

tor,  and  lav  their  eggs  in  its  body.  The  young  grubs  which 
are  hatched  from  these  eggs  begin  at  once  to  feed  on  the 
body  of  the  caterpillar,  avoiding  it9  vital  parts,  until  the> 
are  toll  frown  and  require  no  more  food,  when  they  crawl 
out  and,  each  spinning  a coooon  round  itself,  become 
Chrysalides.  These  little  cocoons  should  always  be 
preserved  if  they  happen  to  be  found,  as  the  insects  which 
are  hatched  Irom  them  are  so  useful  in  destroying  cater- 
pillars. — G.  S.  S. 

NAM03  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUCT3. 

\ Any  communications  respecting  plant f or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardes'ino  Illus- 
tratkd,  57,  Scuthamptonstreet,  Strand,  London , W.C. 

Names  of  plants  — G.  Thomas.—  1,  Schizostylia 
coccinea  ; 2,  Platy cerium  alcicorne,  an  Australian  plant. 

P.  Stemmaria  i9  West  African. T.  B.  T. — 1,  Maxillaria 

pieta,  good  form  ; 2,  Lycaste  costata  : 3,  Sophronitis  yio* 
lac  ea.—J.B.—l,  Stanhopea  Ward  i an  a ; 2,  Cypnpediuro 
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Sohlimi ; 3.  Cyprlpedlum  insigne  albo-puootatum ; 4, 

Maxillaria  grandiflora. A.  Ashton. — 1,  Woodwardia 

radicans ; 2,  Asplenium  Petrarohe  ; 3,  Anemia  eollina  : 
4,  Trichomanes  radioans  ; 5,  Ilvmenophyllum  Wilsoni ; 6, 

Davallia  elegans. G.  T.,  Blackburn.— Your  Kerim  are 

all  seedling  Lastreas  and  Polystiohums,  and  want  to  grow 
another  year  or  two  to  develop  their  true  characters.  Send 

again  when  fertile. Jessie  //.— Jasminum  nudlflorum. 

T.  Dixon.— A form  of  Solanum  Oapsioastrum.  The 

berries  are  injurious,  so  do  not  eat  them. 11.  Berry . — 

The  seeds  sent  are  undoubtedly  of  the  Tea-plant  of  com- 
merce. They  did  not  grow  in  this  oouutry. A . Griffiths. 

—1,  Ophiogiossum  vulgatum . 2,  Cystopteris  fragihs ; 3, 

Lycopodium  Selago. David  Archer. — 1,  Lasiandra 

macrantha ; 2,  Ilabrothamnus  elegans.  Cannot  name 
Rhododendrons  ; send  it  to  a grower  of  a collection  of 
these  plants,  say  Messrs.  Veitch,  King’s-road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. — -Sheffield.—  You  really  must  send  better 
specimens.  It  is  not  possible  to  name  from  such  sorappy 

ones. J.  Brookes. — You  have  the  name  to  your  little 

Slipper  Orchid,  and  the  other  flower  is  Cattleva  bicolor, 

and  your  Fern  is  Pellasa  hastata.- J.  C.,  Denizes.— It 

would  be  well  for  you  to  remember  to  number  your 
flowers ; it  save#  a lot  of  trouble.  The  Cattleya  is 
C.  maxima,  and  the  Maxillaria  is  picta.  We  shall  be  very 

glad  to  name  anything  for  you,  only  put  a number. 

T.  F.  H.  T.— The  leaves  you  send  appear  to  tis  to  be 
those  of  Hedera  Helix.  We  do  not  know  if  you  have  had 
this  sent  you  for  H.  canariensis  or  H.  Hodginsi.  They 

are  both  doubtful  Irish  forms. Sutton.— A small-leaved 

variety  of  Ceanothus  azureus,  we  should  say.  Send  again 

when  in  flower. Wantage.—  Pyrus  Aria  var.  hybrida 

B.  E.— All  varieties  of  Pteris  serrulata. Kit.—  Can- 
not name  from  a single  dead  leaf  only,  but  certainly  not 
Wistaria  sinensis. 

Naming  fruit.— Readers  who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  general  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  varieties  at  a time,  and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  Unpaid  parcels  will  be 
refused.  Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenino  Illustrated,  37, 
S mthampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  fruit.— Chelt.—  Apple  looks  like  Seek  no 
Further,  but  cannot  name  accurately  from  one  poor  speci- 
men.  Oakhurst. — Pear  Duchesse  d’Angouleme. Kit. 

— Apple  Five-crowned  or  London  Pippin. E.  L.  J. — 

Apple  Five-crowned  or  London  Pippin. -Peter. — Pears  : 

1 and  3 are  identical,  Napoleon  ; 2,  Calebasse. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  wt 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Mrs.  Lowther,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea.— Apply  to  Messrs- 
Richard  Smith  & Co,,  High-street,  Worcester.  The  trees 
named  should  do  well  at  St.  Leonard’s  — —E.  D.  G.— Apply 

to  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh-road,  Ealing. H.  A. 

Webb.—  “ Mushrooms  for  the  Million,”  by  W.  Wright,  pub- 
lished at  171,  Fleet-street,  London,  E C. Ama'eur. — 

We  think  the  heating  apparatus  named  would  be  sufficient 
to  keep  out  frost,  but  no  more.  Better  have  a little  more 

powerful  one  in  the  first  place. Ross  —Apply  to  Mr.  A. 

Herrington,  Shrubland  Gardens,  Coddenham,  Needham- 

market,  Suffolk. J.  A.  J.,  Southwell.— Please  repeat 

queries,  and  write  each  one  on  a separate  piece  of  paper, 

and  on  one  side  of  it  only. Ross. — We  know  nothing  of 

a firm  of  traders  called  Covent  Garden.  Do  you  mean 

someone  who  carries  on  business  it  that  market  ? G.  B. 

Bentley. — Send  blooms  of  the  Chrysanthemums  to  Mr.  E. 
Molyneux,  Svvamnore  Park,  Bishop’s  Waltham,  Hants. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

2547. — Unhealthy  fowls.— Can  anyone  tell  me  what 

is  the  matter  with  my  fowls  ? A white  ring  forms  round 
the  eye,  which  quickly  swells,  and  in  a day  or  two  the  birds 
become  quite  blind  The  head  and  throat  also  seem  to 
swMl.  Any  other  information  on  the  subject  will  greatly 
oblige.— Puzzled.  , 

2548. — Keeping  fowls.— I have  begun  to  keep  fowls 
and  I should  like  to  get  some  good  layers,  and  some  that 
will  fatten  quickly.  How  much  would  a setting  of  eggs 
of  one  of  the  good  sorts  cost,  and  what  would  be  the 
cheapest  and  best  food  I could  give  them?  When  would 
be  the  time  to  set  the  hen  on  the  eggs,  and  what  would  be 
the  best  food  to  give  the  young  chicken  ?— Yopno  Begin- 
ner. 

2549. — Poultry  for  exhibition,  &c— Being  a 
novice  in  the  art  of  preparing  poultry  for  exhibition  I shall 
be  glad  of  a few  hints.  I am  thinking  of  showing  a set  of 
flue  grey  Plymouth  Rocks.  Is  it  a fault  if  they  are  slightly 
feathered  down  the  legs  ? Is  it  absolutely  necessarv  that 
they  should  have  pink  or  blue  flesh  ? Wh'at  are  the  chief 
points  by  which  they  are  judged  ? I have  a great  novelty 
in  my  yard— a cross  between  a Pheasant  and  Dorking  hen. 
I have  christened  them  “Hunchbacks,”  as  they'  carry' 
themselves  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Pheasant,  with 
their  bicks  rounded.  They  are  neat,  compact  birds,  of 
good  colour.  If  I were  to  send  them  for  exhibition,  would 
they  be  most  likely  to  be  rejected  as  mongrels  or  accepted 
a9  curiosities  ? What  are  the  special  points  of  a spangled 
Hamburgh  ? What  special  feeding  and  treatment  should 
exhibition  fowls  have  Pecksniff. 

REPLIES. 

2203.—  Food,  for  fowls  in  winter.— By 

all  means  give  the  soft  food  in  the  morning  and 
grain  at  night.  The  soft  food  passes  rapidly 
into  the  system,  and  the  birds  soon  receive  the 
benefit  of  their  meal,  where  as  if  hard  grain  be  fed 
for  breakfast,  some  hour3  must  elapse  before  the 
food  is  digested.  I prefer  Spratt’s  or  Chamber- 
lin’s meal  mixed  with  sharps  or  middlings,  and 


then  stirred  into  a paste  by  the  aid  of  boiling 
water,  for  the  first  feed  in  the  day.  In  the 
afternoon  I use  Buckwheat,  English  Wheat,  or 
Barley.  Ducks  hatched  in  June,  if  they  belong 
to  the  Aylesbury  breed,  and  are  fed  on  warm 
meal  in  the  morning,  may  lay  in  January  ; 
other  breeds  would  be  later. — Doulting. 

2201.— A quarrelsome  fowl  —The  cock 
should  be  separated  from  the  hens  until  he  has 
regained  his  plumage.  It  is  not  an  unusual 
occurrence  for  cocks  at  this  season  to  beat  the 
hens,  or  to  eat  ravenously.  Such  birds  are  best 
kept  apart,  and  fed  on  nutritious  diet.  A little 
chemical  food  is  of  great  assistance  to  them,  also 
scraps  of  meat.  It  is  not  a good  sign  when 
cocks  eat  so  much.  I have  almost  been  led  to 
believe  that  a bird  is  in  a serious  state  when  he 
exhibits  these  symptoms,  and  should  act  accord- 
ingly.— Doulting. 

2317. — Stale  bread  for  fowls.— Where 
fowls  are  kept  stale  bread  should  never  be 
allowed  to  be  wasted  or  be  thrown  into  the  pig- 
tub.  I should  never  permit  it  to  become  mouldy, 
or  even  hard,  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  bread  will  be  unacceptable  to  human 
beings,  I should  put  it  in  the  fowlhouse  and 
pour  boiling  water  over  it.  The  next  step  will 
be  to  mix  meal  with  the  soaked  bread,  and  give 
the  whole  as  the  morning  feed  to  the  laying 
hens.  Stale  bread  soaked  in  beer  or  milk  is  a 
good  change  for  chickens,  but  soaked  in  water 
is  bad.  It  will  not,  however,  as  I have  shown, 
do  any  harm  to  old  birds,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
— Doulting. 

2395.— Unhealthy  poultry.— “ Wyan- 
dotte’s ” poultry  are  suffering  from  roup,  a 
disease  not  difficult  to  cure.  Place  the  fowls  in 
a comfortable  shed,  free  from  draught.  Wash 
the  heads,  nostrils,  and  face  with  Labarraque’s 
solution  of  chlorinated  soda  diluted  with  twice 
its  bulk  of  water.  Give  half-a-teaspoonful  of 
Epsom  salts,  and  repeat  on  the  third  day,  if 
necessary.  Give  morning  and  evening  a pill 
made  as  follows  : Cayenne  pepper,  20  grains  ; 
copper  sulphate,  10  grains  ; Copaiba,  one  fluid 
drachm.  This  is  sufficient  for  twenty  pills. 
Continue  the  washing  three  times  a day  through- 
out the  attack.  Feed  on  warm  food  slightly 
seasoned  with  cayenne.  The  querist  should  see 
that  his  fowl-house  is  comfortable  ; I am  sure 
the  roup  in  his  case  might  be  prevented. — 
Doulting. 

2318.  — Treatment  of  Rabbits.  — I 

should  not  think  the  chloride  of  lime  placed  in 
a Rabbit-hutch  wouldgive  the  rabbits  the  scurvy. 
If  the  lime  has  done  any  mischief  at  all,  it  is  by 
coming  into  contact  with  the  fur  and  burning  it 
from  the  skin.  I think  it  more  likely  that  the 
disease  from  which  the  Rabbits  are  suffering, 
whatever  it  may  be,  was  transmitted  from  one 
to  the  other.  That  the  chloride  of  lime  would 
affect  the  sore  spots  if  it  touched  them  is  most 
probable,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  other 
result  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  a cure  may  be 
brought  about  by  sprinkling  flowers  of  sulphur 
on  the  affected  parts.  This  should  be  done  three 
times  daily.  Give  green  food  daily  and  a little 
salt.  Mange  is  a more  serious  disease,  bub  may 
be  cured  in  the  same  way  as  common  scurf  if 
taken  in  time.  Both  diseases  are  contagious, 
and  on  this  account  the  hutches  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  before  they  are  again 
used.  A better  plan  is  to  burn  them.  The 
cause  of  scurf  or  mange  is  in  the  opinion  of  good 
judges  a lack  of  ventilation  or  cleanliness. — 
Doulting. 

2394  — Dressing  and  curing  Rabbit 
or  other  skins Molly  ” will  find  the 
following  a first-class  receipt  for  the  above  : 
Take  the  skin  of  the  animal  as  soon  as  flayed, 
and  well  rub  the  fur  or  wool  with  a brush,  using 
at  the  same  time  plenty  of  soft-soap  and  luke- 
warm water.  This  is  best  done  on  anything  flat 
— like  a table.  When  the  fur  or  wool  is 
thoroughly  cleansed  from  dirt,  grease,  &c., 
steep  the  skin  in  soft  cold  water  for  several 
days,  during  which  time  it  should  be  lifted 
occasionally  out  of  the  water  aud  stretched  as 
much  as  possible.  Before  applying  any  astrin 
gents  the  skin  must  be  perfectly  soft  all  over. 
Next  get  some  rather  flat-headed  nails  and  nail 
the  skin  out  as  tightly  as  possible  upon  an  old 
door  or  partition,  keeping  the  fur  side  next  to 
the  wood,  and  the  skin  placed  in  such  a position 
that  it  will  dry  gradually.  Now  pound  together 


equal  parts  of  alum  and  saltpetre,  and  with  this 
mixture  well  rub  the  damp  flesh  side  of  the  skin. 
This  operation  must  be  repeated  every  few  days 
until  tne  alum  and  saltpetre  have  thoroughly 
penetrated  the  hide.  Previous  to  each  rubbing 
the  skin  should  be  damped  a little.  When 
satisfied  that  the  above  ingredients  have  pene- 
trated to  the  fur,  make  a mixture  of  eggs,  beaten 
up  with  Oatmeal  to  a moderately  (hin  con- 
sistency, and  rub  the  same  upon  the  fleeh  of  the 
skin,  leaving  it  there  till  dry,  which  will  take 
several  days  ; the  more  gradual  the  drying  the 
better.  As  soon  as  thoroughly  dry  the  skin 
will  require  the  rough  flesh  taken  off'  by  a pro- 
cess called  “softening.”  To  do  this  a tool 
almost  like  a garden-hoe,  with  a sharp  edge  and 
short  handle,  will  be  required,  scraping  the  skin 
therewith  smartly  from  top  to  bottom,  and  from 
side  to  side.  The  technical  name  for  this  tool  is  a 
“ crutch.  When  the  foregoing  is  accomplished, 
brush  away  the  dust  from  the  skin,  which  will 
will  be  white  and  soft  like  leather,  and  can  be 
lined  with  any  coloured  felt  or  cloth,  according 
to  taste. — R.  J.  Bryant. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

2550.  A singing  bird. -Some  time  ago  in  Garden, 
ixo,  “ A.  G.  Butler”  gave  the  name  of  a singing  bird  in 
preference  to  a Canary.  But  I have  lost  sight  of  it,  so 
shall  bs  glad  if  that  gentleman  will  be  good  enough  to  let 
it  appear  again,  with  price,  and  where  to  be  had,  and  all 
particulars  ?— Canary. 

2551—  An  unhealthy  Canary— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  treatment  will  cure  a "Goldie” 
male  Canary,  which  seems  to  have  asthma?  He  gasps  con- 
tinually, and  ha9  given  up  singing,  only  chirping  now,  but 
seems  quite  lively.  This  has  been  going  on  since  moulting 
began  in  autumn. — Alex.  Ferguson. 

2552—  An  ailing  Canary— I have  a Canarv,  a bird 
of  last  year,  which  has  not  moulted  properly.  It  has  lost 
only  a few  feathers,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  growing  any 
fresh  ones,  and  some  of  the  feathers  look  a9  if  they  were 
going  to  fall  out.  I want  to  know  why  a bird  does  not 
moult  at  the  proper  time?  It  sings  beautifully,  and  has 
always  been  very  well  until  a few  evenings  ago,  when  it  got 
very  unwell  foraboutan  hour.  Itcalkd  out  asifin  distress, 
and  I found  its  beak  full  of  Canary-9eed.  It  soon  shook 
it  out,  but  remained  very  miserable  for  some  time.  I have 
never  heard  of  a Canary  being  sick,  so  I thought  it  was 
something  very  serious,  but  it  got  quite  well,  and  has  been 
well  ever  since.  If  the  room  were  too  warm,  would  it 
have  the  effect  of  making  a bird  sick  ? There  is  no  gas- 
light in  the  room.  I feed  the  bird  on  Canary-seed  and 
some  Rape,  and  it  has  Groundsel  sometimes,  and  occasion- 
ally a small  piece  of  sugar.  Should  Canaries  have  green 
food  through  the  winter  ?— Arabella  G.  Ferns. 


Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”  — Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 

GARDKNrNa  iLLDSTRATn 


ALLCOCK’S 

Porous 

PLASTERS 

Invaluable  in  a!l  cases  of 

Lumbago,  Sciatica, 
Rheumatism,  and  also 
Pains,  Sprains  and 

Strains  of  every  description. 
Rev.  SV1ARK  GUY  PEARCE 

says  : 6 They  are  a 

very  Breastplate/9 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  the 

Nefarious  tk  Multifarious 

nVJITATIOMS.  Ask  for  and  obtain 

ALLCOCK’S. 
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VERTECSAWrS’ 

NOVELTIES. 

UNCOMMON  FLOWERINGSHRUBS 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

HARDY  PERENNIALS, 

ALPINES,  &c. 

(gtt  adrlu.  in  thi is  paper  November  12th,  10th,  and  2t)th). 

Write  for  Verteg-ns  & Co.'s  Catalogue,  anil  note  well 
their  new  classification  of  Perennials  in  sections  ; it  will 
be  ;'„und  a sure  guide  to  amateurs  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  flower  warden  i,  and,  it  systematically  carried  out, 
summer  bedding  pi  inis  will  be  supersede*,  and  a large 
and  unnecessary  outlay  be  thereby  avoided. 

The  “ VERTEGANS"  COLLECTION  No  7,  price  £3, 
is  strongly  recommended  ; it  is  composed  of  144  of  the 
choicest  and  most  popular  varieties  of  PERENNIALS  in 
cultivation.  For  small  Collections,  descriptions,  and 
illustrations  see  our  Catalogue  of  Specialities,  free  for 
stamps  value  4d. 

The  ‘‘VERTEGANS’’  COLLECTION  of  P'S  healthy, 
well-grown,  rare,  and  beautiful  Flower  ini.  Treks  and 
Shrubs  is  also  strongly  recommended.  Price  £10  ; or 
half  the  number  will  be  supplied  for  £5,  inclusive  of 
Backing  and  carriage.  Smaller  Collections  are  also 
offered  at  special  prices  for  gardens  of  limited  dimensions. 
For  details  see  pp.  28  and  29  of  Cvtalogue. 

NOTE.  Safety  in  trarsit  is  ensured  by  our  new  system 
of  packing,  for  which  no  charge  is  made. 

All  orders  of  2s.  6d.  and  upwards  carriage  free. 

R.  H.  VERTEGANS  & CO., 

THE  OLD  NURSERIES,  CHAD  VALLEY, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


CLEARANCE  PRICES. 

To  clear  our  Surplus  stock  of  Hi  acinths,  Crocus,  &c.,  all  in 
the  grandest  possible  condition,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
following  low  prices.  Better  value  cannot  be  obtained 
1st  size  named  HYACINTHS,  leading  varieties,  such  as 
Norma.  Chas.  Dickens,  Pieneman.  Grandeur  a Merveille,  & c., 
1 doz  , 3s.  31. ; 25,  6i. ; honestly  worth  double 
Doz.  9' 

Crocus,  in  7 grand  fort!  . . ..04 

Tulips,  dblc  or  pgle.,  in  8 fine 
named  sortF,  grand  for  pots,  &c.  1 0 
Spanish  Iris,  fine  mixed  . . 

Scilla  sibirica,  French  Ranuncu- 
lus, Turban  Rinunculus,  or 
Nar.  Poeticus  ..  --  ••  0 

L.  tigrinum,  sg!e., spotted,  ea.  2d.  1 


0 3 


25. 
0 7 


1 9 
0 6 


100. 

1 6 

5 0 

1 0 


8 0 15  0 


11  0 
11  0 


21  0 
21  0 


i.  ~ - l - I'”' ' , 

,,  dble.,  grand  Lily,  ea.  3d. 

,,  splendens,  best  of  all,  ea.  3d.  2 
longiflorum,  pure  white, 

splendid,  ea.  4d 3 

,,  man  agon,  purple,  ea.  4d.  ..  3 

,,  croceum,  orange,  handsome, 

ea.  3d • • \ 

Anemone  The  Bride,  pure  white  0 
,,  French,  mixed,  grand  variety  0 
Tigridia^,  easily  grown,  orange 

and  red  or  yellow  . . . • 1 

white  vaiiety  . . • • 2 

Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis,  dazzl- 
ing scarlet,  large  bulbs  ..  * ^ ~ ; 

All  orders  carriage  and  packing  free.J ^t,ai°85?rnrAnrif  Av 
po  t free.— THE  BULB  AND  SEED  ASSOCIATION 
52,  Finsbury- pavement,  London,  E-C. 


J. 

Hardy  Plants,  Carriage  Paid. 

ALL  STRONG  PLANTS.  s.  d 

12  Roses  ou  own  roots,  H to  3 ft.  high,  Gloire,  Homfere, 

Reve  d’Or,  Abel  Carriere.  La  France,  Tenere,  Mar- 

gottin,  Souv.  d’Elise,  &e.,  12  var.  List  free.  ..  ..  4 b 

0 DeuUia  gracilis,  strong  for  forcing,  li  ft.  high  ..  2 3 

R Mrs.  Sinkins  PiDks,  strong  clumps  (12  for  Is.  9d.)  ..  1 3 

12  Iceland  Poppies,  white  or  yellow  1 o 

6 Perennial  Pyretbrums  or  Delphiniums lb 

12  Perennial  Gaillardias  . . • • • • • • • • • • 1 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2 to  3 feet,  strong  . . I 

20  Seedling  Carnations,  from  double  flowers  ..  ••  1 Jj 

12  Hollyhocks  from  choice  double  flowers  ..  ..  • • „ ^ 

6 Evergreen  Virginian  Creepers  ..  ••••••  “ ° 

6 Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  small-leaved,  strong,  2 to  3 ft..,  2 6 
3 Hydrangeas  Dr.  Hogg,  best  va  lety  (12  for  3s.  6d.)  ..  1 3 

20  Foxgloves,  white  or  spotted  (40  for  2s.  6d.)  . . • • J b 

6 Primula  cashmeriana,  or  cortusoides  . . ..  ••  } 

B Violets  Comte  Brazza,  double  white  (12  for  2s. J ..  1 3 

25  Wallflowers,  Harbinger,  Belvoir  Castle,  &c.  (50  for  2s.)  1 3 

20  Antirrhinums  or  Aquilegias  lb 

20  Canterbury  Bells,  double  or  single  J b 

20  Double  German  Wallflowers,  good  strain  ..  ..  10 

Any  lls.  worth  may  be  seleoted  from  this  advt.  for  10a.  All 
plants  carefully  packed  and  carriage  paid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  for  cash  with  order. 

J.  DERRICK, 

PORTISHEAD,  near  BRISTOL. 

A 

Speciality. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  (No.  22) 

The  most  beautiful  and  complete  ever  published,  2s.,  post 
free  It  contains  150  illustrations  and  an  immense  amount 
of  interesting  and  instructive  matter  of  great  value  to  all  Fern 
cultivators. 

Smaller  pirtially  descriptive  CATALOGUE  free  ou 
application. 


FERNS 


1 o 

5 0 

8 0 


15  0 


10  19 


3 3 


6 0 


CHAS.  FRAZER, 

nraK2K“L  NORWICH. 

No.  60.- MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAME. 


Painted 

Three 

Coats 


21-oz. 


Glass. 


GREATLY  REDUCED  CASH  PRICES. 

Light  Frame  . . 4ft.  long,  4ft.  wide  . . £1  5 (A  Packing 
— cases, 

extra ; 

| allowed  if 
r returned. 

No.  56.— PORTABLE  PLANT  PRESERVER 

% 


4ft.  long, 

4fk.  wide  . . 

£1 

5 

05 

8ft.  „ 

4ft 

2 

5 

0 

12  ft.  „ 

4ft.  „ .. 

2 

15 

0 

16ft.  „ 

4ft 

3 

10 

0 

20ft.  „ 

4ft.  „ .. 

4 

15 

0 J 

THE “SYPHON”  Patent) 
HYGIENIC  CAS-HEATINC 
STOVE. 

No  Flue  Required.  No 
Smoke  or  Smell.  No  Dirt 
or  Trouble.  No  Danger. 

Invaluable  for  Conserva- 
tories, for  Bedrooms,  for 
Halls,  &c„  &c. 

The  late  Shirley  Hibberd, 
Esq.  (Editor  of  the  "Gardener's 
Magazine”),  writing  in  that  joui- 
nal  of  March  4th,  1882,  says  : '■  The 
Stove  may  be  used  in  a conserva- 
tory any  length  of  time,  the  flame 
that  gives  light  and  heat  being  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  most  delicate 
plants,  without  any  fear  of  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower.  It 
has  beenunderourown  observation 
for  a considerable  length  of  time, 
and  has  been  subjected  to  a series 
of  trials  under  our  own  direction, 
and  with  a view  to  discover  its  weak 
as  well  as  its  strong  points.” 

Of  all  Ironmongers.  Stores,  and 
Gas  Companies,  or  of  the  Patentees 
; — S.  CLARK  & CO.,  Syphon  Works, 
Park-street,  Islington,  London,  N. 


W.  & J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

FERN  NURSERIES,  SALE,  NEAR  MANCHESTER. 

TEA  ROSES,  strong,  from  open  ground,  own 

roots,  5s.  doz  : 17s.  6d  , 4 doz.  car.  paid.  Sisley,  Olivier,  Mer- 
met.  Gloire  Goubault,Guillot,  Jamain.  Margottm,  Willeimoz, 
lleurieue,  Re  >o  d'Or,  kc.—DAWBER,RuetteBraye,  Guernsey. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 25  cuttings  in  25 

O new  and  be  -t  varieties,  named,  Is.  3d.,  free ; 50  pairs,  4s. 
Customer’s  selection.  Is.  doz.,  from  Dcscriptu'e  List,  free. 
W.  WELCH.  Rush  Green  Nursery,  Romford,  Essex 
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Packing  cases 
extra  ; allowed 
if  returned. 


As  Flower  and 
Tree  Supports  in 
Garden  and  Green 
house  are  un- 
qualled. 

They  are  Strong , Dura- 
ble, and  Cheap. 

SEND  FOR  PRICELIST. 

Can  be  supplied  in  sizeB 
from  2 to  36  feet. 

BAM 

BAMBOO  PuntingPoles 
BAMBOO  Yacht  Masts 
DAMBOOS  for  Tennis- 
court.  Enclosures 
BAMBOOS  for  Furni- 
ture Making 
BAMBOOS  for  Curtain 
Poles 

BAMBOOS  for  Garden 
Arches 

Price  List  Free. 

Terms:  Cash  with  order. 
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2/- 100| 

X i-in.  3 /•  „ 

X f in.  5/-  „ 

X |-in.  6/6  „ 

X 1-in.  15/-  „ 

X i-in.  20/-  „ 
x f in.  16/-  „ 

X i-in.  22/-  „ 

X |-in.  17/-  „ 

„ x i-in.  25/-  „ 

Bamboo  Tops,  6 to  7 ft.,  10/6 

o o s 


2ft.  long  X f in. 

4ft. 

4*f 

4ft. 

5ft. 

5ft. 

6ft. 

6ft. 

7ft. 

7ft. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Our  Popular  5s. 
Bundle  150  Bam- 
boos, asstd.  sizes 
from  2 ft.  to  7ft. 


THE  BAMBOO  CO.  0»te 

trading  as  A.  Evan  Davies,  I 
58.  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
LONDON. 


Painted  Three  Coats  of  Oil  Colour.  Lighte  glazed  with 
21-oz.  Eoglish  Glass. 

GREATLY  REDUCED  CASH  PRICES. 

6ft.  long,  3ft.  wide  ..  ..  £1  12  6 

5ft.  „ 4ft 2 

6ft.  „ 4ft 2 

12ft.  „ 3 t.  •» 

10ft.  „ 4ft 3 

Orders  40s.  value  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England  and  Wales  ; also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin, 
and  Belfast,  and  equal  Stations.  , . _ 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  Conservatories,  Green- 
housts,  Garden  Frames,  Poultry  Houses,  Dog  Kennels,  ft c. 

nost  free  for  Six  Stamps.  . . 

me  Perfection 
Slow  Combustion 
Greenhouse 
Boiler. 

Builds  in  front  of 
greenhouse.  Size 
2 ft.  1 in.  by  14  in. 
diam.,  £2  9s.  6d., 
carriage  paid.  Same 
Boiler,  fitted  with 
13  ft.  4 in,  piping, 
and  Expansion  Box, 
patent  Joints,  and 
Smoke  Pipe,  £3  18s. 
Carriage  paid.  Cata- 
logue post  free. 

D.  HORROCKS.  Tvldesley.  MANCHESTER. 

EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE' 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

Bp  G.  H.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col,  Dublin. 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  riant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 
JAKEMAN  & CARVER.  Printers,  Hereford. 

LATHY  LOSE  YOUR  PLANTS  IN  WINTER? 

W _ Use  the  PATENT  GAS  CONSERVATORY 
BOILERS,  or  Oil  Hot-water  Apparatus,  from  22s.  6d. 

G.  SHREWSBURY-  36.  Gray  s-inn-road.  \V.G. 


H 1 1 R Y S A NT  HE  MUM  CUTTINGS.— 73  new 

VJ  vlvr  of  ’93  '91.  92.  Purchaser's  selection  from  Is.  6d. 
doz  List  free  A.  Lunlen,  A.  Clibran,  Avalanche,  G. 
Daniels,  Jules  Toussainte,  L.  Canning,  L.  Brehmer,  Mme.  A. 
Carribie,  Meyerbeer,  Mona.  Bernard,  Puritan,  btausteaa 
White.  Violet  Rose.  Volunteer.  Ud  each.  Gloire  du  Rocher, 
F,  G.  Hill, 2 V ea.  — II.  WOOLM AN,  Small-heath,  Birmingham. 

"PERNS  from  DEVONSHIRE,'  CORNWALL, 

-L  and  SOMERSET.— Instruction  book  for  making  rockery, 
planting,  Sc.,  with  each  5s.  order.  1?  named  varieties,  7s.  per 
100-  30,  Parcel  Post,  2s.  3d.  50  large,  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 

Catalogue,  2d.  Established  30  years.— GILL,  Lodgiug-house, 

Lyntoo,  North  Devon  

Kin  ORNAMENTAL  CONIFERS  AND 

IUU  Flowering  Shrubs  for  10s  6d  . carriage  paid,  20  var  , 
from  9 in.  too  tt.,  including  Cedrus  Deodara,  Wellington^, 
Golden  also  Green  Retiuosporas.  Cupressus.  Piceas,  Abies, 
&c. ; all  strong  aud  healthy.— HEN R\  k GO.,  near  Amer- 
s ham,  Bucks. 

inn  GARDEN  LIGHTS,  6 by  4ft.  wide,  strong 

IUU  framework,  3 by  2in.  thick,  aud  sash-bars  2 by  U 
thick,  including  iron  bar  across  and  ^£ted,  lid.  each  If 
glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  8s.  each.— D.  HORROCKS,  Tyldesley. 


PEARCE  * HEATLEV 

WINTER  CARDENS,  CONSERVATORIES,  &c- 

IN  ALL  STYLES. 

FOKCINTG-HOUSE. 

Cash  Prices,  Carriage  paid. 

. 20  bv  9 5 0 

30 by  12 10  16  0 

II  \ " 40  by  15 26  0 0 

60  by  12 30  15  0 

}■  100  by  15 0 0 

Specification.— SEE  CATALOGUE. 
Propagators  from  24s.  HaudlighW,  Propagatiog Glasses,  ic. 
GARDEN  LIGHTS.— 6ft,  by  4ft.  Garden  Lights, _ 4s.  6d. 

AMATEURS'  GREENHOUSES  from  £o. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 
S>r  BEST  WORK  ONLY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 
The  North  London  Horticultural  W orks, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N 


NONEQUAL 
GREENHOUSES. 

PRICES,  £5  TO  £20, 

ssssar  sras* 

offered.  Write  us  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

ALLENS,  Ltd  , Holmes  Chapel. 

n GREENHOUSES  For  Sale,  will  suit  — - 

£ teur:  illness  cause  of  sale;  to  be  seen.— K.  in 
81,  Rokeby  street,  Stratford,  E. 


ama- 

THOMAS. 


PEDIGREE  SUSSEX  CATTLE  (Gravetye 

S-  Herd).— The  Sussex  cattle  are  growing  steadily  in  pu  l o 
favour,  both  in  this  country  and  in  AmenM,  where  a .few 
years  ago  a steer  of  this  breed  won  the  best  of 
a butcher’s  point  of  view— the  first  honours  in 
at  Chicago.  Choice  Cows  and  \ oung  Stock  of  the  best  blood 
for  saS S This  herd  never  got  up  for  shows,  but  keptunder 
Lhe  most  natural  conditions  possible.  Inspection  umted. 
Particulars  of  BAILIFF,  Manor  Farm,  Kmgscote  8ution, 
8ussex.  


"DREE  GRANTS  OF  LAND  in  Canada  and 

I Bonuses  to  Actu  ,1  Settlers  -160  acres  given  to  settlers 
in  Manitoba  and  the  nor  h-west  territories.  Land  also  granted 
free,  or  on  advantageous  terms  in  oLher  ptoviiice^  ^Untario, 
Ttrirish  Columbia  Ouebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Apply  for  maps.  Illustrated  pamph- 
lets reports  of  tenant-farmer  delegates,  X • , and  full  mfou 
muion  respecting  land  regulations,  bonuses,  investment  of 
capVt'aL  demand  for  labour,  wages,  cost  of  l.v.nv  schools, 
marketi,  Xc„  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  (Mr;  J . G. 
rvfimpr  SecretAry),  17,  Victona-street,  London.  b.W  . or 
to  Mr.  John  Dyke,  Canadian  Government  Agent,  15,  W ater- 
st.reet,.  Liverpool — 

FIFTH  AND  POPULAR  EDITION. 


Price  Is.  ; post  free  Is.  3d. 

HARDY  FLOWERS 

Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  of  1,300  of 
the  most  ornamental  species,  with  direc- 
tions for  their  arrangement,  culture,  &c. 


London  : 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


N0i  71g_ VoL.  XIY.  Founded  by  If.  Robinson,  Author  of  “ The  English  Flower  Garden.” 
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TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 
“Cestrian”  (see  Gardening,  Aug.  6,  page  315) 
has  evidently  not  yet  acquired  the  knack  of 
managing  these  charming  and,  indeed,  really 
gorgeously  beautiful  plants,  and  as  his  remarks 
are  calculated  to  discourage  others  in,  or  from, 
their  culture,  I should  like  to  endeavour  to  set 
him  on  the  right  road,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
show  that  no  one  need  fear  to  attempt  to  grow 
these,  to  my  mind,  most  delightful  of  all  flower- 
ing plants.  There  are  also  a few  points  in  “ Mr. 
J.  Jarvis’s  ” reply,  on  page  341,  to  which  I wish 
to  refer.  In  the  first  place,  putting  two  and 
two  together,  I gather  from  another  paragraph 
on  page  312  that  “ Cestrian’s  ” garden  is  situated 
in  a town.  This  is  unfortunate,  especially  if 
the  town  is  a large  one,  for  these  Begonias 
certainly  do  not  like  much  smoke.  If  one 
understands  their  culture  thoroughly,  and  by 
means  of  special  care,  they  may  be  grown 
moderately  well  almost  anywhere,  but  the 
plants  have  not  the  vigour  of  those  grown  in  the 
country,  nor  are  the  flowers  quite  so  abundant 
or  fine,  and  I know  from  experience  that  in  a 
smoky  atmosphere  they  are  much  more  liable  to 
the  fault  of  which  “ Cestrian  ” chiefly  complains 
— viz.,  bud-dropping — than  in  a pure  air.  But, 
after  all,  this  defect,  though  undoubtedly 
inherent  in  some  instances  (though  I should  con- 
sider it  most  unlikely  that  any  respectable 
grower  would  send  out  a persistent  bud-dropper 
as  a “ named  variety  ”),  is  chiefly  a matter  of 
vigour  and  root  activity.  Keep  the  root  of  a 
plant  actively  at  work  (this  is  the  chief  secret 
of  nearly  all  plant  growing),  and  avoid  all  sud- 
den atmospheric  changes,  and  very  few  plants 
indeed  will  drop  their  unexpanded  blossoms  to 
any  extent.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, let  me  say  that  I regard  the  common 
practice  of  syringing  or  damping-down,  and 
then  shutting  up  a house  in  which  Begonias  are 
grown — at  least,  during  the  later  stages — as 
most  injurious.  It  may  and  does  suit  many 
other  things,  and  up  to  the  time  the  flower-buds 
begin  to  appear  may  be  done  in  dealing  with 
Begonias  in  order  to  encourage  growth  ; hut 
after  that  point  has  been  reached  nothing  is 
more  likely  to  fetch  the  buds  off  than  this.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  give 
these  Begonias  too  much  air — that  is,  after  the 
warm  weather  has  set  in  and  the  flowers  begin  to 
expand.  Of  course,  if  early  bloom  is  desired,  the 
tubersmust  be  started, or  theseedlings  raised,  ina 
warm  and  more  or  less  close  house ; butafter  along 
experience  I scarcely  ever  entirely  close  a house 
in  which  Begonias  are  growing  night  or  day  (un- 
less very  stormy ) from  the  middle  of  June  till 
towards  the  end  of  September.  Abundance  of 
air  strengthens  the  growth  wonderfully,  keeps 
the  plants  dwarf  and  stocky,  increases  the  size 
of  the  blooms  as  well  as  their  substance  and  en- 
durance, and  renders  them  better  able  to  with- 
stand sunshine  and  so  forth.  If  the  house  has 
be  closed,  as  in  cold  or  stormy  weather,  a 
tie  artificial  heat  ought  to  be  put  on,  or  damp 


then  it  is  better  to  open  the  roof-ventiiators 
moderately  during  the  day  if  not  by  night  also. 
Here  (near  Crawley)  the  atmosphere  is  naturally 
damp  and  somewhat  heavy,  and  at  times  very 
warm,  but  perfectly  pure,  and  I find  it  impossible 
to  ventilate  freely— in  fact,  the  plants  succeed 
much  better  altogether  iu  the  open  air  than 
under  glass  at  all,  except  with  the  greatest  care. 
Even  young  seedlings  potted  off  during  the 
summer  must  not  he  “ kept  close  ” afterwards,  or 
they  begin  to  damp  off  or  go  wrong  in  some  way 
directly  ; if  placed  under  glass  they  must  have 
air  freely  both  by  day  and  night ; but  they  do 
just  as  well,  if  not  better,  stood  outside  in  the 
shade  of  a tree  for  a time.  I plant  them  out 
in  the  ground  like  so  many  Lettuces,  and 
though  the  soil  is  both  heavy  and  damp— a stiff 
clayey  loam — they  grow  like  weeds,  a freesupply 
of  moisture  being  given,  and  make  plants  twice 
the  size  of  those  potted  in  half  the  time,  and 
bloom  magnificently  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer.  I now  come  to  the  second  fault 
complained  of  by  ‘ i Cestrian  — the  stems 

damping  or  rotting  away.  This  also  is  chiefly 
attributed  to  the  same  thing— viz.,  insufficient 
ventilation.  This  gentleman  says,  “ A drop  (of 
water)  on  a leaf  burns  a hole  in  it  like  acid.  ” 
Quite  true  ; but  this  only  occurs  in  a close  and 
stagnant  atmosphere  where  neither  can  the  water 
evaporate  nor  has  the  leaf  sufficient  substance 
to  withstand  it.  Again,  thU  occurs  principally 
at  night,  when  evaporation  is  sluggish,  so  make 
a point  of  watering  these  Begonias,  in  a cold 
house  especially,  only  in  the  morning,  so  that 
the  stems  and  foliage  may  be  dry  by  nightfall, 
though  the  soil  still  retains  sufficient  moisture. 
By  keeping  the  ventilators  constantly  open  I can, 
during  July  or  August,  water  my  Begonias 
overhead  in  the  evening  in  a cold  and  rather  damp 
house,  and  no  harm  comes ; but  I don’t  find  it 
advisable  to  do  so,  and  that  the  morning  water- 
ingis  far  more  beneficial.  Ontheother  hand,  “Mr. 
J.  Jarvis”  cites  the  Begonia- beds  at  Hampton 
Court  and  Forest-hill  as  showing  that  overhead 
watering  (by  rain)  does  not  injure  these  plants, 
as  “Cestrian”  states.  Quite  so  ; but  the  open 
air  makes  all  the  difference.  When  planted  out- 
side Begonias  will  stand  any  amount  of  moisture 
uninjured,  and,  indeed,  they  seem  to  revel  in 
storms  of  wind  and  rain.  In  the  case  of  young 
plants,  moisture  they  must  have,  and  if  not 
watered  daily  in  dry  weather  they  will  not  grow. 
Last  year  it  rained  here  incessantly  for  three 
months,  but  my  seedliug  Begonias,  planted  out, 
throve  in  it  amazingly — grew  better  than  I have 
ever  known  them  before,  and  in  September  and 
October  were  a blaze  of  brilliant  colour.  To 
conclude,  let  me  advise  “ Cestrian  ” to  treat  his 
plants  more  hardily,  to  plant  as  many  as  possible 
out  in  the  open  ground,  and  to  water  those 
under  glass  chiefly  in  the  forenoon.  Avoid 
delicate  and  expensive  named  varieties  ; good 
seedlings  possess  twice  the  vigour,  and  are 
altogether  more  satisfactory.  Keep  the  roots 
constantly  at  work  in  some  substantial  yet 
porous  soil.  Good  fibrous  loam,  used  rather 
rough,  and  mixed  with  half  the  hulk  of  leaf- 
mould  or  half-rotted  spent  Hops  and  some  sand, 
is  best ; peat  should  be  avoided.  The  growth 
of  those  planted  out  is  always  stronger  than  of 
plants  in  pots.  Next  year  I intend  planting  a 


number  of  stock  plants  out  iu  a cold  pit,  and 
some  more  in  a low  span-roofed  greenhouse  in 
raised  beds.  B.  C.  R. 


PERNS. 


A new  Pern. — One  of  the  most  beautiful 
new  Ferns  of  the  year  is  Pteris  tremula  varie- 
gata,  which  is  a distinct  departure  from  the 
type.  It  is  not  often  that  one  has  to  welcome  a 
more  useful  variety,  as  the  variegation  is  good, 
not  spotty,  or  likely  to  depart  when  the  plant 
is  well  grown.  This  form  is  very  robust,  and 
as  useful  for  house  decoration  as  the  ordinary 
P.  tremula,  which  is  as  well  known  and  largely 
cultivated  as  almost  any  Fern.  The  variegation 
is  silvery,  and  spreads  over  the  whole  ground  in 
very  charming  shades  in  delicate  contrast  to 
those  of  the  normal  growth.  Sometimes  varie- 
gation is  gained  at  the  expense  of  vigour,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  this 
variety. — C.  T. 

2487.— Maiden  hair  Pern.  —The  length  of 
time  the  fronds  will  remain  in  good  condition 
depends  principally  upon  whether  the  growth 
were  made  early  or  late.  Fronds  formed  late  in 
the  season  will  remain  fresh  and  green  in  a 
comparatively  cool  temperature  until  Christmas 
or  later,  but  if  the  growth  were  made  early  they 
will  be  sure  to  fade  much  sooner,  and  much  heat 
will  only  hasten  their  decay.  At  the  same  time 
in  a very  low  temperature  even  young  fronds 
soon  go  brown  ; a heat  of  55  degs.  or  60  degs. 
is  probably  the  most  suitable  for  keeping  the 
fronds  in  good  condition  as  long  as  possible  at 
this  season.  Water  freely  when  in  growth,  and 
do  not  allow  the  soil  to  get  very  dry  at  any 
time. — B.  C.  R. 

I have  kept  Maidenhair  Ferns  in  a temperature  of 

40  de<?s.  in  winter,  but  there  is  little  or  no  growth  in  so 
low  alemperature,  and  the  plants  will  not  require  much 
water.  If  kept  very  wet  in  a low  temperature,  the  plants 
will  get  out  of  health.  I like  to  keep  Maiden-hairs  so  that 
they  can  grow  a little,  and  50  degs.  are  better  than  40  degs. 
— E.  H. 

2521.— Soil  for  Ferns.— I prefer  good 
loam  to  peat  for  most  Ferns  ; it  promotes  a 
sturdier  habit  of  growth,  and  the  fronds  are  a 
better  colour.  If  you  use  a mixture  of  the  two 

say  two  parts  of  nice  fibrous  yellow  loam  to 

one  of  peat,  and  add  a little  leaf-mould  and  a 
sixth  or  eighth  part  of  sand — you  are  sure  to  be 
right.  As  a matter  of  fact,  such  a compost  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  perfect  for  the  majority  of 
Ferns.  River-sand  will  answer  for  these  and 
other  plants  ; but  being  as  a rule  of  a softer 
nature  than  silver- sand,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
more  of  it.  In  potting  Ferns,  always  drain  the 
pots  well,  and  make  the  soil  fairly  firm.  Never 
sift  the  soil,  except,  perhaps,  when  very  small 
pots  are  to  be  used  ; merely  break  up  the  mate- 
rial by  hand,  picking  out  any  large  stones,  sticks, 
or  roots  of  Bracken,  &c.  Mix  well,  and  place 
the  rougher  portions  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots, 
the  finer  on  the  surface.— B.  C.  R. 


reservation  of  Maiden-hair  Fern-fronds. 

seems  little  kuowu  that  the  way  to  preserve 
e is  to  be  sure  to  put  some  of  the  frond  itself  (not  only- 
stalk)  in  the  water.  By  bending  back  carefully,  not 
king  the  lower  segment  of  the  frond,  so  that  it  is 
,ys  in  the  water,  it  will  then  live,  even  in  a room  with 
e in  it,  for  three  weeks  or  a month. — H.  M.  B. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Baskets  when  nicely  filled  are  very  effective  at  all  seasons, 
but  especially  in  winter,  when  the  climbers  have  been 
shortened  back.  Many  plants  which  are  not  exactly  o( 
drooping  habit  of  growth  may  be  used  for  filling  the 
centres  of  baskets.  The  drooping  growth  may  consist  of 
quite  a different  plant  to  those  used  for  filling  up  the 
centre.  The  Variegated  Seium  carneum  variegatum  is 
very  effective  for  covering  the  base  of  wire-baskets,  and 
when  the  basket  is  covered  the  long  shoots  of  the  Sedum 
will  hang  down  gracefully.  Tradescantias  and  Trop  eolum 
Fireball  are  more  or  less  useful.  The  Variegated  Cobiea 
does  well  for  a large  basket.  Peg  it  round  the  basket 
first,  and  then  permit  it  to  hang  down.  A very  pretty 
basket  may  be  made  by  planting  the  bottom  with  Coprosma 
Baueriana  variegata,  pegging  the  growth  round  closely  at 
first,  afterwards  allowing  more  freedom,  filling  the  centre 
of  the  basket  with  small  plants  of  Begonias  fuchsioides  or 
insignia.  The  Epiphyllums  make  some  of  the  Itest  basket- 
plants  for  the  present  season.  One  of  the  things  to  be 
observed  in  the  culture  and  management  of  plants  in 
baskets  is  the  greater  care  that  is  required  in  watering. 
If  neglected  they  suffer  so  much,  and  soon  lose  all  decora- 
tive value.  Where  possible,  baskets  filled  with  foliage  and 
flowers  should  be  Idipped  in  a tank  occasionally.  As  re- 
gards late  White  Chrysanthemums,  I think  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes  and  cutting 
still  one  of  the  most  useful.  Strike  it  late— say,  the  end  of 
January  or  beginning  of  February  for  late  blooming. 
Pinch  well  back  at  intervals  till  the  first  or  second  week  in 
July,  and  keep  outside  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  This 
variety  is  of  very  robust  habit,  and  is  never  attacked  by 
mildew,  and  it  breaks  and  grows  freely,  and  need  not  have 
a larger  pot  than  9 inches  for  late  blooming  when  propa- 
gated late,  and  the  flowers  keep  so  well.  A few  Sarra- 
cenias  or  Pitcher-plants  may  be  brought  into  the  conser- 
vatory. Where  these  curious  plants  are  growing  they 
always  attract  attention.  Someday  I suppose  there  will 
be  a run  upon  these  curious  and  interesting  plants,  and 
then  a new  feature  will  be  introduced  to  the  conservatory  ; 
and  they  may  also  be  taken  indoors  occasionally.  We  are 
close  to  Christmas,  and  up  to  the  present  there  has  been 
no  need  for  strong  fires  ; but  we  cannot  hope  to  have  the 
present  mild  weather  much  longer.  It  is  assumed  the 
boiler  is  in  good  order  and  able  to  do  all  required  of  it. 
Not  unfrequently  when  cold  weather  comes  something  is 
found  to  be  wrong,  and  then  trouble  ensues. 

Stove. 

Keep  Gardenias  at  the  warmest  end,  and  see  they  are  not 
infested  with  mealy-bug.  Tabernaemontanacoronaria  fl.-pl. 
is  a fairly  good  substitute  for  the  Gardenia  ; the  plants  are 
not  so  difficult  to  grow  and  keep  in  health  as  the  Gardenia. 
Impatiens  Sultarii  (Sultan's  Balsam)  is  nearly  always  in 
bloom.  Cuttings  struck  in  spring  and  grown  on  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  or  pit  during  summer  are  now  full  of 
blossoms  in  a warm-house.  Franciscea  calycina  grandi- 
flora  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  hard-wooded  winter-flowering 
stove-plants.  Get  the  growth  made  early,  and  the  wood 
ripened  by  free  exposure,  and  the  plant  will  be  covered 
with  its  broad,  salver-shaped  blossoms.  Certoceras  reflexa 
is  a pretty  plant  in  winter,  and  not  difficult  to  grow  if 
fibry  peat  and  sand  are  used.  Unless  some  of  the  Begonias 
and  other  flowering  stuff  are  now  moved  to  the  conserva- 
tory the  house  will  get  crowded.  It  will  be  best  to  take 
out  the  hardiest  things  only,  and  where  there  is  a demand 
for  winter  flowers  it  will  be  better  and  cheaper  to  throw  out 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  plants  when  done  flowering, 
and  strike  young  stuff  in  spring  to  grow  on.  Night  tem- 
perature steady  at  65  degs.  ; but  if  there  comes  severe 
frost  it  will  be  better  to  drop  down  5 degs.  Less  moisture 
will  be  required  then,  but  in  a stove  there  is  always  a certain 
amount  of  moisture  required  to  maintain  the  atmosphere 
in  a humid  condition.  Very  little  air  is  required  now.  A 
little  at  the  highest  point  of  the  house  may,  however,  be 
given  on  fine  days. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Frost  may  corns  now  at  any  moment,  and,  if  it  is  con. 
venient,  the  plants  in  pots  will  be  better  plunged  in  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre.  Plants  with  roots  protected  will  take  less 
injury  from  a low  temperature,  and  will  not  require  so 
much  moisture.  Well-grown  bushes  of  Laurustinus  and 
the  Naked-flowered  Jasmine  will  make  the  house  fresh 
and  gay.  Andromeda  floribunda  is  a very  useful  small, 
hardy  shrub  for  this  house  in  winter.  Should  be  grown  in 
peat,  and  plunged  out-of-doors  in  summer.  It  will  be 
better  to  grow  plants  that  will  prove  hardy.  If  Rhodo- 
dendrons of  the  early-flowering  kinds  are  potted  up  now 
well  furnished  with  buds,  they  will  open  their  blossoms 
early  in  the  new  year  with  what  little  protection  can  be 
given  without  artificial  heat.  When  sharp  frost  sets  in  all 
the  upright  side  glass  might  be  matted  up.  This  will 
materially  help  to  keep  out  frost. 

Cold  Pits. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  have  coveiings  of  some  kind  in 
readiness  when  frost,  sets  in  sharp.  Even  hardy  things, 
such  as  Auriculas,  choioe  Primulas,  &c.,  will  require  a 
little  protection  on  the  glass.  Remove  all  dead  leaves 
from  Aurioulas  and  other  plants,  as  decaying  matter  will 
do  much  damage  if  permitted  to  remain  on  or  near  the 
plant.  If  the  plants  are  lifted  out  some  fine  day,  and  a 
layer  of  dry  ashes  plaoed  on  the  bed,  it  will  help  to  keep 
down  damp  and  preserve  the  plants  in  health.  Remove 
dead  and  decaying  leaves  from  Lettuces  in  frames.  Violet9 
also  should  be  picked  over  occasionally,  and  the  soil 
between  the  plants  stirred  with  a pointed  stick. 

Window  and  Room  Gardening. 

On  frosty  nights  remove  plants  from  windows  to  the 
Tintre  of  the  room,  and  they  should  be  covered  with  news- 
papers or  something  to  protect  them  in  case  the  frost 
penetrates  the  room.  Keep  the  leaves  of  foliage  plants 
clean  and  bright  by  rubbing  gently  with  a soft  cloth.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  always  use Water.  A dry  rub  is  as 
effective  as  a wet  one,  and  is  more  convenient  at  this  sea- 
son. Flowering  plants  will  consist  now  of  Chrysanthe- 

* In  cold  or  northern  district*  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  \ndicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


mums,  Heaths.  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Roman  Hyacinths, 
and  Scarlet  “Geraniums  ;”  the  latter  will  require  a warm 
room.  Bidding-plants  in  spare  rooms  had  better  be  kept 
dry  now,  so  long  as  the  leaves  do  not  wilt  or  the  young 
wood  shrivel.  As  Chrysanthemums  go  out  of  bloom  cut 
down  and  plunge  outside,  and  shelter  with  branches  or 
dry  Fern  if  it  comes  frosty. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Push  forward  any  alterations  or  improvements  which 
may  be  in  progress.  By-and-bye  will  come  frost  and  snow, 
when  most  of  this  kind  of  work  will  be  stopped.  In  most 
gardens,  even  those  of  small  exent,  there  are  improve- 
ments to  carry  out  from  year  to  year.  Toe  landscape 
gardener  may  lay  down  a plan,  but  a garden  requires  time 
to  grow  into  form,  and  the  details  cannot  all  be  worked 
out  at  once,  and  this  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the 
tree  and  shrub  growth.  A good  deal  may  be  done  with 
climbing  and  creeping  plants.  Bare  places  on  walls  may 
be  furnished  with  Roses  or  other  suitable  plants  Where 
nothing  else  will  grow  under  trees,  plant  Ivy  or  St.  John’s 
Wort,  or  hardy  Ferns.  But  in  all  improvements  of  this 
kind  give  the  plants  a chance  by  adding  fresh  soil  and 
manure.  On  north  walls  plant  Ivies  in  variety  and 
Veitch’s  Virginian  Creeper.  Arches  may  be  covered  with 
Honeysuckles,  Roses,  Clematises,  Jasmines,  There 

are  alwavs  situations  in  every  garden  where  arches  may 
be  placed  without  making  them  too  prominent.  Standard 
trees  of  such  things  as  Acacias,  Almonds,  Thorns,  Double- 
blossomed  Cherries,  and  Laburnums,  are  specially  useful  in 
giving  elevation  to  new  gardens  Top-dress  beds  and 
borders  containing  bulbs,  and  which  cannot  now  be  forked 
over.  To  fork  over  borders  containing  bulbs  at  this  season 
is  a grievous  thing,  as  they  are  now  busy  making  roots, 
and  disturbance  means  a serijus  check.  The  planting  of 
hardy  flowers  may  be  continued  so  long  as  the  weather  is 
open  and  mild.  After  fro9t  sets  in  it  will  be  better  to 
defer  all  such  work  till  the  spring,  even  should  there  be 
mild  intervals.  Pansies  and  Violas  may  be  planted  in 
masses.  Rake  up  leaves  and  convey  them  to  the  frame- 
ground  to  make  hot-beds.  Rose-cuttings  put  in  early  will 
now  be  forming  roots,  and  a mulch  of  leaf-mould  will  be 
useful. 

Fruit  Garden. 

There  are  plenty  of  old  fruit  trees  to  pull  up  everywhere, 
and  no  delay  should  occur  in  clearing  them  out  and  filling 
up  with  young  healthy  trees.  It  is  very  rare  for  an  old 
tree  to  bear  fine  fruit,  and  small  rubbish  has  no  value.  It 
will  be  wise  to  give  more  attention  to  the  large  long- 
keeping  Apples  if  we  wish  to  run  out  the  foreigner. 
Everybody  nowadays  has  commercial  instincts,  and  there 
is  no  reason  whv  this  feeling  should  not  permeate  all  our 
transactions.  Mealy  bug  is  a terrible  pest  when  it  gets  on 
the  Grape-Vines,  and  if  plants  infested  with  bug  are  taken 
into  the  vinery,  the  Vines  will  not  long  be  free  from  it,  and 
when  this  happens  a determined  effort  must  be  made  to 
clear  it  out,  and  this  means  a thorough  cleansing  of  every 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  house  and  all  that  is  nothin  it. 
Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  washing  or  dress- 
ing the  Vines  to  destroy  bug  ; but  the  best  and  simplest 
is,  I think,  a strong  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound.  By 
a strong  solution  I mean  from  S ounces  to  10  ounces  to  the 
gallon,  and  this  will  not  injure  Vines  when  at  rest.  After 
the  paint  and  Vines  have  been  thoroughly  saturated  with 
the  solution,  whitewash  the  walls  with  hot  lime,  and  re- 
move 2 inches  or  3 inches  of  the  surface  soil  from  the  bor- 
ders, and  make  up  with  chopped  turf  and  manure.  Even 
with  all  this  attention  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a 
very  sharp  look  out  the  nextspring  andsummer  to  destroy 
the  stray  bugs  which  in  all  probability  will  be  left.  Where 
Peaches  are  required  early  in  May  it  will  be  necessary  to 
close  the  house  shortly.  It  is  true  with  the  present  early 
varieties  of  Peaches  there  will  not  be  so  much  forcing,  and 
the  trees  may  have  a longer  rest.  The  earliest  Peaches 
are  Alexander  and  Waterloo.  They  resemble  each  other 
very  closely,  and  there  is  not  a week's  difference  in  the 
time  of  ripening.  See  that  the  roots  are  moist.  If  drv 
moisten  the  borders  with  liquid-manure  with  the  chill  off. 
It  is  best  to  start  quietly— say,  45  degs.  at  night,  till  the 
buds  begin  to  swell. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Land  intended  for  Onions  may  have  a dressing  of  manure, 
and  be  thrown  into  ridges  or  else  be  trenched  up  and  the 
surface  left  rough  and  open.  Asparagus-beds  or  planta- 
tions, if  not  already  done,  should  be  top-dressed  with  rich 
manure  with  some  salt,  if  thought  necessary  the  sides  of 
the  beds  straightened,  and  the  loose  earth  scattered  over 
the  manure  : but  there  is  no  necessity  to  heap  up  soil  on 
the  beds,  as  wa9  formerly  the  custom  ; these  {deeply 
covered  roots  are  always  later  in  starting,  and  although 
where  blanched  heads  are  desired  sufficient  covering  for 
the  purpose  will  be  necessary,  still,  iu  many  cases  too 
much  earth  has  been  placed  over  the  crowns.  The  ground 
for  forming  new  plantations  of  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and 
Rhubarb  should  be  manured  and  trenched  up  roughly 
now.  Another  turn  over  in  March  with  the  steel  fork 
will  prepare  the  ground  for  planting.  Mushrooms  in 
small  quantities  may  be  grown  in  deep  boxes  under  the 
greenhouse  stage,  or  in  any  place  where  a temperature  of 
55  degs  can  be  had.  The  boxes  should  be  deep  enough  I 
to  allow  6 inches  clear  between  the  beds  and  the  top  of 
the  box,  and  should  be  covered  with  close-fitting  lids. 
The  lids  are  necessary  to  maintain  a genial  atmosphere 
round  the  young  Mushrooms,  and  to  keep  the  moisture  in  | 
the  beds.  I have  had  good  crops  of  Mushrooms  in  wine- 
cases,  and  after  the  beds  are  made  up  the  wine-cases  may 
stand  anywhere  without  causing  any  bad  smell  when  shut 
upclose.  Only  well-fermented  manure  siould  be  used,  and 
the  spawn  should  be  newyand  good.  The  moist  autumn  has 
been  favourable  for  laie  planted  Greens  ; but  late  Broccoli 
not  yet  heeled  over  will  stand  a poor  chance  if  we  get  very 
severe  weathpr.  Young  Horn  Carrots  sown  in  July  for 
winter  should  be  covered  with  dry  Fern  if  frost  sets  in. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

This  is  a very  trying  season  for  plants  of  ny  kind  that  are 
kept  indoors  —in  sitting,  or  other  room9 — and  especially 
where  much  fire,  gas,  or  both  are  used.  Gas,  it  is  well- 
known,  is  most  injurious  to  plant-life,  and  where  it  can 
be  dispensed  with  altogether  plants  of  all  kinds  will  be 
found  to  thrive  vastly  better.  But  beyond  this,  the  dry.  hot. 
and  often  dusty  atmosphere  of  many  sitting  rooms  hasan 
extremely  parching  and  trying  effect  upon  plants  in  pots, 


and  without  a little  extra  care,  many  are  sure  to  succumb 
sooner  or  later.  The  principal  precautions  are  to  keep  the 
soil  in  an  even  and  moderate  state  of  moisture,  remember- 
ing that  evergreen  subjects  of  whatever  kind  always  require 
more  water  at  this  season  than  such  as  are  deciduous  ; to 
sponge  the  leaves  of  all  having  smooth  leaves  at  least  once 
a week,  to  open  the  windows  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  least 
on  all  moderately  mild  mornings,  and  finally  to  remove,  if 
possible,  the  plants  from  the  room  wherever  the  gas  is  lit, 
or  at  any  rate  to  set  them  down  on  the  floor,  where 
they  feel  the  heat  and  poisonous  fumes  much  less  than 
when  standing  higher  The  Aspidistras,  the  hardier 
Dracamas  (green  leaved),  such  as  D australis,  D.  indivisa, 
&c.,  some  of  the  hardier  Palms  and,  in  a lesser  degree, 
the  Norfolk  Island  Pine  (Araucaria  excelsa),  the  Myrtle, 
Grevillea  robusta,  and  a few  of  the  more  robust-growing 
Ferns  are  the  best  gas  and  smoke  resisting  plants  for 
rooms,  &o.  The  Orange,  Lemon,  and  even  the  Camellia 
are  also  good  room  plants,  even  in  a smoky  atmosphere; 
but  they  dislike  strong  heat  and  drought.  A plant  grow- 
ing under  the  circumstances  above  described  requires  to 
be  watered  at  least  thrice  as  often  as  the  same  thing  stand- 
ing in  a cool  greenhouse,  on  account  of  the  greater  aridity 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  an  occasional  overhead  sprink- 
ling with  a fine  rosed  pot,  or  a brush  will  do,  usiDg  tepid 
water,  is  also  very  beneficial.  Hyacinths  in  glasses  must 
be  removed  from  the  dark  cupboard  in  which  they  were 
placed  at  first  as  soon  as  plenty  of  roots  have  been  formed 
and  the  crowns  begin  to  push  a little,  but  this  will  hardly 
be  just  yet,  unless  the  bulbs  were  got  to  work  very  early. 
A little  fresh  water  should  be  added  from  time  to  time,  so 
as  to  keep  the  level  nearly  up  to  the  base  of  the  bulbs, 
and  to  the  Chinese  G >od-luck,  or  Fairy  Lilies, 
growing  in  bowls  or  pans  of  water,  the  same  remark 
applies.  Always  keep  these  and  similar  subjects  quite 
cool  until  the  top-growth  commences,  and  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  light  afterwards.  Common  Primroses  under  a 
frame  are  blooming  nicely  now.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK  8 WORK. 

Extracts  front  a garden  diary  from  December 
10 th  to  December  17 ’A. 

Increased  the  temperature  of  the  flower  forcing  house 
to  60  degs  or  65  degs.  to  push  on  flowers  for  Christmas 
and  the  New  Year  parties.  These  flo  wers  include  bulbs  of 
various  kinds,  Bouvardias,  a lot  of  Rispail  Pelargoniums, 
Tea  Roses,  Bush  Honeysuckles,  Lila m.  &c.  The  Honey- 
suckles when  properly  prepared  are  among  the  easiest 
things  to  force,  ani  if  kept  indoors  after  flowedng  till  the 
wood  is  ripe  they  will  flower  year  after  year  with  a forcing 
treatment.  Cucumber-house  night  temperature  about 
65  degs.  I find  thus  they  produce  fruit  enough  for  satisfying 
the  demand,  so  shall  not  hurry  them.  High  night  tempera- 
tures in  the  dark  days  are  not  conducive  to  longevity. 
There  will  be  no  knife  work  among  Cucumbers  now;  the 
finger  and  thumb  used  in  time  is  far  better.  A little 
sprinkle  of  fresh  turfy  soil  is  always  beneficial  so  long  as 
the  roots  are  not  overloaded.  Cucumbers  in  winter  do 
not  require  a great  depth  of  soil,  so  the  top  dressing 
should  be  very  light.  MoiJture  enough  can  be  given  now 
without  using  the  syringe,  especially  in  large  houses.  The 
buds  of  pot- Vines  are  just  on  the  move.  1 have  rigged  up 
a rough  canvas  blind  to  roll  down  at  night,  as  the  house, 
or  rather  pit,  is  not  large  this  can  easily  be  done,  and  it 
not  only  saves  much  fuel,  but  the  temperature  is  more 
genial,  and  the  effect  of  this  will  be  seen  by-and-bye 
when  the  foliage  comes  forth.  Night  temperature  now, 
55  degs.  ; early  Peach-house,  45  degs.  The  dry  spots  of 
the  borders  have  been  moistened  with  warm  liquid-manure, 
and  this  treatment  will  be  continued  till  the  fruit  begins 
to  colour.  Peache3  in  well-drained  borders  will  take  a 
good  deal  of  nourishment.  If  overfed  they  soon  show  it 
in  the  strength  of  the  wood  ; but  trees  which  bear  heavy 
crops  annually  will  work  off  any  extra  vigour  in  the  fruit. 
Looked  over  fruit-room  to  remove  decaying  specimens  ; 
but  the  less  the  fruits  are  moved  the  better  till  they  are 
required  for  use.  Still  busy  pruning  and  nailing  wall- 
trees.  In  pruning  Gooseberries  surplus  wood  is  cut  out, 
and  here  and  there  an  old  branch  is  thinned  out  to  permit 
of  young  wood  being  left.  The  Gooseberry  bears  the  best 
and  finest  fruit  on  the  young  wood,  hence  the  more  of 
this  left  in,  provided  there  is  room  for  it,  the  more  fruit 
there  will  be.  The  knife  is  always  run  round  the  bottoms 
of  the  bushes  first,  and  all  branches  near  the  ground  or 
that  will  be  likely  to  hang  close  to  the  ground  when  the 
crop  is  swelling  are  cut  clean  away.  No  shortening  is 
done  beyond  what  is  required  for  symmetry.  Red  and 
White  Currants  do  so  well  when  closely  spurred  that  there 
is  no  necessity  to  leave  on  much  young  wood  ; but  Black 
Currants  are  treated  the  same  as  Gooseberries,  and  plenty  of 
young  wood  is  left  in.  Potted  the  last  of  the  forcing  bulbs. 
They  lose  force  if  kept  out  of  the  soil  now.  Mulched 
newly-planted  Roses.  Planted  a north-east  wall  with  a 
collection  of  Ivies.  These  are  verv  interesting,  and  w alls 
where  flowering  things  do  not  thrive  may  lie  brightened 
up  w’ith  a collection  of  good  Ivies,  including  the  best  gold 
and  silver-leaved  forms.  Put  in  more  Chrysanthemum 
cuttings.  These  must  be  taken  off  whenever  the  cutting 
can  be  had.  There  is  an  advantage  in  growing  a few  of  the 
best  varieties,  especiallv  those  kinds  which  are  slow  in 
making  cuttings,  and  require  to  be  taken  now,  especially  for 
the  production  of  cuttings  by  cutting  down  in  September 
before  flowering,  and  pot  up  the  plants,  and  take  them  in- 
doors. When  not  exhausted  by  flowering  the  cuttings 
will  come  awav  with  more  vigour,  and  good  cuttings  will 
go  a long  wav  in  the  production  of  good  plants.  Top- 
dressed  Raspberry  and  Gooseberry  plantations  with  man- 
ure. It  is  not  easy  to  overdo  this.  The  Red  and  Black 
Currants  will  receive  similar  treatment. 


2532.— Heating  a span-roofed  greenhouse  — 
Unless  YOU  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a proper  hot;water 
apparatus  the  next'  best  thing  will  be  a flue,  consisting  of 
a brick  furnace  (outside  the  house)  and  a flue  of  9 inch 
drain-pipes,  with  sockets,  The  fire  in  this  will  keep 
alight  much  longer  than  one  in  a small  hot-water  boiler.— 
B.  C.  R. 

Two  9-feet  lengths  of  4-inch  piping,  well-heated, 

would  maintain  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  in 
your  fernery.  To  heat  this  a li  inch  coil  would  be  toe 
larsre,  one  of  1-inch  tubing,  with  four  turns,  beiDg  quite 
sufficient. — B.  C.  R. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

EAR  IAT  - FLOW  ERING  PEL  ARG  ON  1 U M S. 
While  the  show  type  of  Pelargonium  has 
declined  in  favour,  the  early- flowering  kinds 
have  always  kept  their  ground  to  a certain 
extent,  and  the  accompanying  illustration  of 
the  old  white  early- flowering  market  variety, 
album  multiflorum,  may  give  an  impetus  to  their 
culture.  Early-blooming  Pelargoniums  are  the 
most  useful,  especially  to  amateurs,  whose  green- 
houses at  the  time  they  are  in  bloom  generally 
lack  colour  and  variety.  Here  the  early- 
flowering  kinds  may  be  used  with  the  best 
effect.  If  amateurs  were  to  grow  a few  of  these 
varieties  they  could  have  a show  of  flowers  in 
the  late  spring  and  early  summer  mouths,  and 
this  at  no  great  expense  or  trouble.  If  a 
beginning  is  to  be  made  now,  purchase  well- 
established  plants.  The  great  point  in  obtaining 
well- flowered  specimens  is  to  see  that  they  are 
placed  early — not  later  than  the  end  of  August 
— into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom. 
The  best  soil  is  good  loam,  rotten  manure,  and 
sand,  which  should  be  made  moderately  firm, 


Defiance,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, Emilio  Everard,  Etna,  Gold  Mine,  Im- 
provement, Kingston  Beauty,  Lady  Blanche, 
Lucie  Lemoino,  Mine.  Thibaut,  Maid  of  Kent, 
M.  Bouillard,  Mr.  John  Jfayos,  Mrs.  John 
Hayes,  Mrs.  Lewis  Lloyd,  Mrs.  William  Davis, 
Queen  Victoria,  Scarlet  Gem,  Triomphe  de  St. 
Maude,  Venus,  Virginale,  and  William  Smith. 

B. 


2539. — Hyacinths  failing.— Ashes,  such 
as  are  here  described,  cannot  be  a good  material 
in  which  to  plunge  pots  containing  Hyacinth- 
bulbs  ; but  they  would  be  more  likely  to  injure 
the  crowns  of  the  bulbs  at  the  time  of  starting 
than  the  roots  which  had  not  come  into  contact 
with  them.  If  there  is  nothing  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pots  except  the  rougher  portion  of  such 
potting-soil  as  is  here  spoken  of  the  roots  ought 
not  to  be  rotten,  but  decay  might  be  caused  in 
two  ways — either  by  excessive  wet,  which  might 
have  carried  certain  deleterious  properties  down 
to  the  roots,  or  the  decay  might  be  caused  by 
putting  some  rich,  rough  manure  over  the  drain- 
age. The  manure  would  act  as  a sponge  to 
absorb  a great  deal  of  water,  and  the  rich 


H-inch  pots ; the  later  ones  in  0-ineh.  They 
were  kept  out-of-doors  until  the  last  week  in 
September,  and  there  is  not  an  unhealthy  plant 
amongst  them.  They  are  potted  in  good  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  decayed  manure,  with  a little 
bone-dust. — J.  D.  E. 

I should  expect  the  soil  is  unsuitable.  Send  to 

Winbledon  or  somewhere  and  get  some  good  loam,  and 
then  if  a fourth  part  of  leaf-mould  is  added,  and  some 
sharp  sand  or  road  grit,  the  plants  will  succeed,  ft  is  no 
use  trying  to  grow  Tree  Carnations  without  good  loam.— 
E.  II. 

2516.— Begonias  for  profit  —Your  ques- 
tion is  somewhat  vague.  If  the  tubers  are 
already  “ one  and  two  years  old  ” they  ought 
to  be  fit  for  sale  at  once.  Those  offered  by  the 
trade  are  usually  roots  of  one  season's  growth 
only,  the  seed  being  sown  in  January  or 
February,  the  plants  put  out  in  .June,  and  the 
tubers  lifted  in  October,  by  which  time  they  are, 
as  a rule,  nice  sound  roots  from  1 inch  to  2 inches 
in  diameter.  Most  of  the  plants  begin  flowering 
in  July  or  August,  and  are  then  marked  accord- 
ing to  colour,  quality  of  flower,  and  habit,  and 
when  lifted  stored  in  classes  accordingly.  Small 
tubers  of  the  previous  year  should  be  started 
in  March  or  April,  hardened  off  in  May,  and 
planted  out  in  June.  If  this  does  not  afford  the 
information  you  want  ask  again. — B.  C.  R. 

2514.— Unsatisfactory  Cinerarias.— They  are 
getting  too  much  heat— 60  degs.  is  about  20  degs.  too  high 
—no  wonder  they  curl  up.  Lower  the  temperature,  and 
keep  well  supplied  with  moisture.  The  probabilities  are 
the  plants  are  infested  with  green -fly  in  such  a tempera- 
ture.—E.  II. 

Your  plants  have  had  too  much  heat.  I have  a 

number,  all  looking  well  and  healthy  ; they  are  in  a span- 
roof  frame,  and  air  is  given  them  daily.  They  will  not  be 
taken  into  the  greenhouse  until  there  are  signs  of  sharp 
frost.  The  frame  is  covered  with  double  coverings  at 
night.— C.  B. 

5482.— Violets  in  frames.— Some  of  the 
finest  blooms  we  are  now  taking  from  our 
Violets  are  taken  from  the  runners.  Until  the 
end  of  July  all  runners  are  kept  off  the  plants 
out-of-doors.  After  that  time,  if  the  plants  do 
not  grow  very  fast,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  over- 
crowded with  foliage,  allow  the  runners  to 
remain  on  the  plants.  The  condition  of  the 
plants  must  be  the  best  guide  in  leaving  the 
runners  or  otherwise  ; if  the  plants  are  large 
remove  them,  if  not,  allow  them  to  remain. 
Overcrowding  of  the  foliage  is  the  chief  point  to 
avoid  in  Violet  culture  as  in  everything  else.— 
S.  P. 

2493.— Soil  for  Chinese  Primulas  and 
Zonal  Pelargoniums.— Both  these  plants 
require  an  open  soil,  which  marl  is  not.  The  soil 
for  Chinese  Primulas  should  be  the  richest,  for 
if  rich  soil  is  used  for  the  Pelargoniums  the 
plants  have  a tendency  to  run  too  much  to 
leaves  and  rank  growths.  If  it  can  be  obtained 
use  medium  yellow  loam  four  parts,  one  part 
leaf-mould,  and  one  part  decayed  manure  ; but 
I use  for  the  Primulas  a little  artificial  manure. 
Powdered  bones  answer  very  well.  Some  coarse 
white  sand  may  be  added,  to  keep  the  soil 
porous,  if  it  is  not  sufficiently  so.  Peat  soil  may 
be  used  instead  of  leaf-mould. — J.  D.  E. 

Burnt  marl  has  no  value  for  potting, 

except  for  its  mechanical  action,  and  a little 
sharp  sand  is  better.  Burning  soil  destroys  all 
its  fibre,  and  reduces  its  fertility.  The  best  soil 
for  Primulas  is  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould  in 
about  equal  parts,  with  sand  enough  to  keep  it 
open.  For  double  Primulas  I add,  in  addition, 
a fourth  part  of  peat  with  a little  charcoal 
broken  up  fine.  Zonal  “Geraniums”  may  be 
well  grown  in  loam  and  old  manure,  two  of  the 
former  to  one  of  manure,  to  be  potted  very 
firmly. — E.  H. 

2531.— Culture  of  Bouvardias.  — The 

plants  you  obtained  were  probably  merely  rooted 
cuttings,  very  likely  taken  straight  from  the 
warm  or  propagating-house  in  which  they  were 
rooted.  Such  plants  require  the  greatest  care 
at  first.  They  should  have  been  placed  singly 
in  “ thumb  ” (2-inch)  pots,  using  a light  mixture 
of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  or  peat  and  sand,  and 
have  been  placed  in  a close,  warm  pit,  or  frame, 
or  failing  these,  in  a box  covered  with  glass  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  very  carefully  watered 
until  rooted  and  growing.  Then  expose  gradu- 
ally (to  the  free  air  of  the  greenhouse),  mp  out 
the  points,  and  afterwards  shift,  first  into 
3-inch  or  3i-inch  pots,  and  finally  into  5-inch  or 
6-inch  sizes,  to  bloom.  \ ou  certainly  had  very 
bad  luck  with  the  batch  referred  to.  Next 
year  endeavour  to  obtain  (unless  you  can  treat 


A useful  early-flowering  Pelargonium"(PeIargonium  album  multiflorum). 


at  the  same  time  giving  good  drainage,  as  with- 
out this  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  success. 
The  winter  temperature  during  severe  weather 
may  range  from  50  degs.  to  55  degs. , and  give 
plenty  of  air  on  sunny  mornings  to  dispel  damp. 
In  February,  soot- water,  than  which  nothing  is 
better  for  the  flowers  and  foliage,  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that 
the  plants  are  supplied  with  sufficient  water, 
as  if  they  get  dry,  the  lower  leaves  turn  yellow, 
fall  off,  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  plants. 
The  way  to  get  them  to  bloom  well  the  second 
year  is  to  cut  them  back  early,  say  the  first 
week  in  August.  Before  doing  this,  turn  them 
out  in  the  full  sunshine  to  ripen  the  wood.  After 
cutting  them  down  no  water  must  be  given  until 
they  break,  when  they  may  have  a good  soaking. 
When  the  growth  is  about  1 inch  long  repot  the 
plants  and  treat  as  advised  for  the  first  year. 
As  regards  sorts  to  be  grown,  the  best  way  is 
to  visit  Covent  Garden  Market  and  pick  out  the 
best  kinds  when  in  flower ; but  as  that  cannot 
always  be  done,  the  following  varieties  may  be 
relied  upon  as  being  well  tried,  reliable,  varied 
i jin  colour,  and  useful  both  for  pots  or  to  cut 
from — viz  : Chameleon,  Chimene,  Decorator, 


saturated  manure  would  kill  the  roots.  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  refuse  is  a better  material  in  which  to 
plunge  the  flower-pots  containing  Hyacinths  and 
other  bulbs  ; ashes  from  coke  are  positively  in- 
jurious. I find  they  do  well  in  leaf-mould  when 
other  material  cannot  be  obtained.  It  would 
be  better  now  to  take  the  pots  out  of  the  ashes 
and  put  them  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  some  house, 
and  do  not  water  too  freely. — J.  D.  E. 

24S3.— Soil  for  a Cactus.— The  soil  for  Cactuses 
must  be  open  and  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  ; and  gritty 
materials  such  as  broken  bricks,  old  mortar,  and  charcoal 
in  about  equal  parts  will  do  them  well.  Drain  the  pots 
well  and  pot  firmly.— E.  H. 

2523.— Tree  Carnations.— There  is 
complaint  this  season  that  these  Carnations  are 
going  wrong  in  the  way  described,  and  many  good 
growers,  some  of  them  trained  gardeners,  have 
stated  their  inability  either  to  say  why  the 
plants  have  gone  wrong,  or  to  find  a remedy 
for  the  evil.  If  they  are  fine,  large  plants, 
5-inch  pots  are  certainly  not  large  enough  for 
them,  and  for  want  of  proper  food  the  leaves 
would  become  yellow  and  ultimately  decay. 
My  Tree  Carnations  from  cuttings  put  in  during 
January  and  February  are  now  in  7-inch  and 
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them  as  above)  some  stout,  bushy  plants  in  .“5-inch 
pots  in  May  or  June,  ready  to  shift  on  yourself, 
liouvardias  like  a warm,  moist,  growing  atmo- 
sphere, and  to  be  frequently  syringed  during 
t’ie  early  part  of  the  season,  and  when  estab- 
lished in  the  flowering  pots  a free  circulation 
of  air,  with  plenty  of  light.— -B.  C.  R. 


THE  BEST  GREENHOUSE  CLIMBERS. 

Lapagerias. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Chili  is  not  remarkable 
for  having  added  greatly  to  our  lists  of  culti- 
vated plants,  but  in  the  Lapagerias  we  have  de- 
cided acquisitions.  Amongst  cool-house  climbers 
the  Lapagerias  occupy  without  doubt  the  fore- 
most position,  being  of  easy  culture  and  free 
growth  when  a congenial  place  is  found  for 
them.  It  does  not  do  to  assume  that  they  will 
succeed  in  the  best  possible  manner  in  every 
cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory  just  because 
such  houses  are  cool.  The  position  even  in  a 
house  has  to  be  chosen  in  order  to  meet  with  the 
best  success.  Lapagerias  should  not  be  allowed 
too  much  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays,  particu- 
larly through  the  warmer  part  of  the  day  during 
the  summer  season.  When  such  a position 
cannot  be  avoided,  then  the  shading  should  be 
moderately  heavy,  and  if  continuous  it  will  not 
do  any  harm  as  far  as  the  Lapagerias  are  con- 
cerned. In  my  own  case  I have  succeeded  well 
with  one  plant  at  the  western  end  of  a conserva- 
tory (facing  south)  where  the  shade  of  a higher 
building  intercepted  the  sun’s  rays  soon  after 
midday,  but  at  the  eastern  end,  where  I wanted 
one  to  grow  more  particularly,  I have  twice 
failed,  although  every  attention  was  given  to 
soil,  drainage,  &c.  I can  only  account  for  it  by 
this  plant  receiving  more  sunlight  than  was 
good  for  it  through  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day.  In 

A span-roof  house,  with  one  side  facing 
either  north,  north-east,  or  north-west,  such  a 
position  I would  choose  for  Lapagerias,  shading 
lightly  even  then.  A damp  wall  in  a cool-house 
will  of  necessity  be  one  that  does  not  receive 
any  great  amount  of  sunshine  upon  it ; here  the 
Lapageria  will  do  well.  For  covering  the  roofs 
of  corridors  this  plant  is  also  admirably  suited, 
as  instanced  in  the  long  corridor  at  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  the  shading  being  in 
accordance  with  the  position  in  every  case. 
Lapagerias  and  Camellias  thrive  well  together  ; 
the  genial  moisture  and  cool  atmosphere  in 
which  the  last-named  delight  are  just  suited  to 
the  former.  A dry  atmosphere,  with  too  much 
exposure  to  draughts,  is  a drawback  to  a good 
free  growth,  which  is  so  desirable  in  order  to 
secure  freedom  and  profusion  of  flowering. 
Far  better  and  more  enduring  results  are  to  be 
had  by  planting  out  in  a well-drained  border 
than  when  under  pot  culture,  although  now  and 
again  some  excellent  pot  specimens  are  seen  of 
both  the  red  and  the  white  varieties.  Depth  of 
border  is  not  so  essential  as  width  and  length. 
With  plenty  of  surface  room  the  young  shoots 
have  greater  freedom,  1 foot  or  18  inches  in 
depth  being  ample.  In  some  positions  more 
room  can,  of  course,  be  afforded  than  in  others, 
but  if  2 feet  square — i.  e. , 4 square  feet,  can  be 
secured  there  will  be  room  for  a plant  to  grow 
away  for  several  years,  by  careful  attention  to 
top-dresssing  with  good  soil,  and  giving  plenty 
of  water.  A continuous  border  will  suit  admi- 
rably for  planting  out  a few  plants  each  of  both 
colours,  allowing  the  growths  to  intermix  them- 
selves. Eighteen  inches  in  width  would,  in  such 
a case,  be  ample.  When 

Pot  culture  becomes  a necessity,  then  I 
would  prefer  pots  of  special  make  with  greater 
diameter  than  depth,  relatively  speaking ; 
imagine,  for  instance,  a No.  1 pot  with  6 inches 
of  the  bottom  taken  off ; such  would  be  my 
choice.  Otherwise  a larger  amount  of  drainage 
will  have  to  be  employed,  with  a risk  of  the 
roots  amongst  it  getting  too  dry,  for  the  roots  of 
the  Lapageria  are  very  much  disposed  to  ramble 
amongst  the  crocks  when  they  have  the  oppor 
tunity  so  to  do.  The  soil  I find  best  suited  for 
Lapagerias  is  a mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  more 
of  the  former  than  the  latter,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  three  to  one.  Both  peat  and  loam 
should  be  of  the  very  best,  containing  plenty  of 
fibrous  matter  ; such  peat  as  one  would  choose 
for  Ferns  and  such  loam  as  one  prefers  for 
Melons  would  suit  well.  To  this  plenty  of  sand 
should  be  added  or  else  road  grit,  with  a good 
amount  of  clean  broken  crocks  and  nutty 


charcoal  to  keep  the  soil  open.  Do  not  break 
the  soil  up  too  finely  ; the  rougher  it  can  be 
used  in  a moderate  way  the  better  will  it  be  for 
the  plants,  as  it  will  have  to  remain  for  some 


Spray  of  flowers  of  Lapageria  alba. 


years.  During  the  next  few  weeks  would  be  an 
excellent  time  for  planting  out  Lapagerias  ; 
the  most  can  thus  be  made  of  the  coming 
season’s  growth.  Where  several  are  planted 
in  one  border,  2 feet  should  at  least 
be  allowed  between  each  plant.  Throughout 
the  growing  season,  however,  the  syringe  should 
be  freely,  but  lightly  used,  whilst  the  shoots 
should  be  prevented  from  entwining  themselves 
into  one  another,  which  they  are  much  disposed 
to  do.  I am  no  believer  in  formal  training  ; it 
is  absurd,  to  say  the  least.  When  a plant  is 
once  well  established,  none  but 

The  leaders  will  require  tying  in  at  all 
during  the  current  season  ; it  should  rather  be 
left  until  the  flowering  period  has  gone  by.  Then 
the  weakly  wood  can  be  cutaway  to  afford  room 
for  the  stronger.  Lapagerias  are,  I think,  seen 
to  better  advantage  when  trained  over  wire 
arches,  allowing  the  shoots  to  hang  down,  as  they 
will  do  with  their  own  weight  when  in  flower. 
Plenty  of  water  is  required  at  the  roots  all 
through  the  season  of  growth,  whilst  at  no  time 
should  the  soil  become  too  dry.  Well  established 
plants  after  a few  years  require  additions  made 
to  the  border,  either  by  extension  or  the  careful 
removal  of  inert  soil,  substituting  fresh  in  its 
place.  It  is  well  known  how  partial  slugs  are 
to  the  young  shoots  ; more  plants  are  in  this 
way  injured  than  by  any  other  means  from 


insects.  The  best  remedy  of  all  is,  I considei 
that  recommended  in  the  “Dictionary  of  Gar 
dening,”  wherein  powdered  glass  is  named,  I 
Wadding,  Oat  chaff,  or  lime  will  also  answer, 
but  each  needs  more  looking  after  than  the 
glass.  Of  insects,  white-scale,  thrips,  and  green- 
fly are  all  troublesome,  but  each  may  be  copsd 
with  by  remedies  given  in  the  calendars  from 
time  to  time.  Before  planting  out  Lapagerias 
it  is  much  the  best  plan  to  prove  the  variety 
unless  the  young  plants  are  from  a guaranteed 
stock.  There  are  inferior  forms  of  both  the  red 
and  the  white  varieties  ; it  is,  therefore,  quite 
needful  to  be  on  the  safe  side  to  save  future  f 
disappointment  and  loss  of  time  also.  At  times, 
young  plants,  if  not  thoroughly  well  rooted,  will 
produce  somewhat  inferior  flowers,  but  in  these 
even  it  can  be  fairly  well  discerned  whether  the  1 
forms  are  good  ones  or  not.  Propagation  is  best 
effected  by  layers,  using  a sandy  and  peaty  soil. 
Seedlings  may  afford  some  variation,  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  surpass  in  their  way  the  best 
red  and  white  varieties  now  in  commerce,  i 
Those  which  have  been  raised  by  supposed  or  : 
actual  crossing  of  these  two  colours  have  not  l|j 
resulted  in  anything  either  astonishing  or  more 
desirable.  The  engraving  that  accompanies  t i is 
is  an  example  of  first-rate  culture  of  the  white 
variety.  H. 


2533.— “ Geranium”  cuttings —It  is 

getting  almost  too  late  to  insert  these  now. 
August  and  September  are  the  best  months. 
The  only  chance  will  be  to  use  very  sandy  soil 
and  place  them  on  a high  and  sunny  shelf  in  a 
moderately -warm  house,  where  the  atmosphere  ; 
is  dry.  Covering  the  pots  or  boxes  with  glass 
is  just  the  way  to  make  them  damp  off.  Water 
must  be  given  only  when  the  soil  becomes  dry, 
and  then  chiefly  in  the  forenoon  of  fine  days. — 

B.  C.  R. 

2484.  — Treatment  of  Begonias  — I 

have  kept  Begonias  in  the  pots  under  the  green- 
house stage,  and  I have  also  shaken  them  out, 
and  packed  them  away  in  sand,  with  about  equal  . 
results — in  fact,  they  are  not  difficult  to  keep 
either  way  ; they  don’t  want  heat,  only  just  to  be 
preserved  from  frost.  I have  kept  many  tuber3 
packed  close  together  as  lifted  from  the  bed3  on 
the  borders  of  a cool  Peach-house,  and  for  large 
tubers  this  plan  answers  admirably. — E.  H. 

Well-ripened  tubers  from  the  open 

ground  that  were  not  taken  up  until  the  tops 
had  been  cut  off  by  frost,  may  be  safely  stored 
in  a box  or  large  pot  placed  under  the  green-  ' 
house  stage,  or  in  any  frost  proof  place.  There  j 
is  no  necessity  to  put  any  sand  with  them,  1 
though  a little  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  just  to  prevent  |i 
bruising,  is  advisable.  See  that  they  get  | 
neither  dry  nor  too  damp  during  the  winter  and 
they  will  be  all  right,  provided  only  that  frost  |i 
cannot  reach  them.  More  losses  than  usual 
must,  however,  be  expected  during  the  coming  j 
winter,  as  in  consequence  of  the  late  and  early  j 
frosts  experienced,  alternating  with  bursts  of  ; 
hot  weather,  the  growth  has  been  very  irre-  | 
gular  ; when  lifting  some  tubers  quite  recently—  ; 
about  the  middle  of  November — I found  them 
again  starting  into  fresh  growth,  so  that  they  i 
cannot  be  expected  to  keep  well. — B.  C.  R. 

It  left  in  the  pot9,  they  must  be  repotted  as  soon  as  i 

they  begin  to  start  in  the  spring  ; the  usual  plan,  how-  1 
ever,  is  to  keep  them  either  in  sand  or  in  paper  bags  -■ 
until  they  begin  to  break  and  then  pot  them  up. — A.  G.  1 
Butler. 

2515.— Dracaena  and  India  rubber-plant  In- 
jured by  frost.— Remove  any  growth  that  is  really  J 
dead,  and  in  due  time  the  plants  will  break  again,  and  I 
whatever  shortening  is  necessary  may  then  he  done.  Do  I 
not  give  too  much  water. — E.  H. 

2495  —Plants  injured  by  fumigation. 

— It  was  certainly  a grave  error  to  use  sulphur 
for  fumigating  a’  greenhouse.  Tobacco-smoke  1 
is  the  best  thing  for  that  purpose  to  kill  green- 
fly. If  there  is  mildew  upon  any  plants,  dust- 
ing them  over  with  flowers  of  sulphur  is  best. 

The  plants  may  be  cut  down  now ; they  will 
soon  start  again",  for  it  would  be  the  leaves  only 
that  has  been  killed.  The  Chrysanthemums 
will  start  from  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the 
old  stems  : the  Abutilons  from  the  old  wood. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to  cut  back  the 
I ry-leaved  Pelargoniums  too  severely. — J.  D.  E. 

If  yours  is  a cool  greenhouse  only 

heated  to  keep  out  frost,  you  had  better  not 
cut  down  such  plants  as  “ Geraniums  ” and 
Abutilons  until  the  end  of  February,,  or  you 
may  lose  them  altogether.  If  you  want  to 
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restore  tho  injured  plants  in  the  shortest  time 
you  had  better  maintain  a temperature  in  the 
house  of  about  55  degs.  all  winter.  In  that  case 
you  may  cut  down  any  plants  that  require  it, 
but  with  extra  warmth  and  patience  new  leaves 
will  be  made  on  many  of  the  injured  shoots. 
How  could  you  think  of  fumigating  with 
sulphur? — J.  0.  C. 

Out  down  the  plants  at  ones.  It  will  nuke  them 

more  presentable,  ami  they  will  repair  damages  sooner. — 
E.  H. 

2520  — Arrangement  in  a conserva- 
tory.—A small  sketch  would  explain  matters 
much  easier  than  a written  description  in  this 
case.  It  is  very  clear,  however,  that  in  a length 
of  10  feet  you  require  something  better  than  the 
ordinary  arrangement  of  a stage  against  the 
back  wall.  I presume  the  highest  part  of  the 
roof  is  in  the  centre.  In  that  case  you  had  better 
have  a central  group  of  plants  in  a half  circle, 
extending  from  the  back  wall  towards  the  front 
of  about  7 feet,  this  leaves  a space  of  9 feet  to 
be  divided  between  the  two  ends.  Supposing 
the  back  wall  to  be  covered  with  Creepers,  you 
may  have  a chair  on  each  side  of  the  central 
group  with  a small  table  in  front  or  a round 
wire  stand  filled  with  flowers.  If  the  glass 
reaches  down  to  the  floor  along  the  front  you 
may  have  a line  of  plants  standing  on  the  floor, 
or  you  may  have  a narrow  bench  along  the 
front  and  at  both  ends.  You  have  not  made 
it  very  clear  as  to  the  position  of  the  brick  wall 
to  which  you  allude. — J.  C.  C. 

2501  — Uses  Of  a stable. —The  stable 
would  make  a very  useful  Mushroom-house, 
provided  that  several  beds  were  made  up  so  that 
the  fermenting  manure  might  keep  up  a com- 
fortable temperature.  Rhubarb  and  Seakale 
also  might  be  forced  in  it  if  the  light  was  kept 
out  and  the  place  kept  quite  close.  I am  afraid 
you  would  do  nothing  with  Tomatoes  in  the 
upper  room.  They  want  all  the  sunshine  our 
short  summers  afford  and  all  the  light.  — E.  H 
2518— A tenant’s  fixture  green- 
house.— Houses  of  this  class — with  wooden 
sides — are  not  adapted  for  “forcing”  of  any 
kind,  properly  so  called  for  this  reason — that 
when  heated  more  than  very  slightly  the  boards 
shrink,  air  is  admitted  through  the  cracks, 
away  goes  all  the  moisture,  and  a dry,  harsh 
atmosphere  is  the  result.  A low,  span-roofed 
structure  of  the  simplest  possible  design,  with 
low  side  walls,  and  just  a single  row  of  4-inch 
piping  all  round,  or  a 3-inch  flow-and-return 
along  each  side,  will  be  most  suitable,  and  do 
not  attempt  to  obtain  more  warmth  than  that  of 
a greenhouse.  The  best  and  safest  boiler  for 
this  class  of  house  is  the  upright  independent 
slow  combustion  type,  with  a waterway  all 
round  the  fire. — B C.  R. 

2517. —An  unsatisfactory  heating 
apparatus. — If  there  is  a regular  rise  in  the 
flow-pipe  from  the  boiler  up  to  the  highest 
point,  where  the  air  pipe  is,  and  down  again,  if 
only  1 inch  per  yard,  or  even  less,  the  water 
ought  to  circulate  all  right.  Of  course  if  the 
cistern  is  full  when  the  fire  is  lit  there  will  be  a 
slight  overflow  as  the  water  in  the  pipes  expands 
with  the  heat.  If  there  is  more  than  this  would 
account  for  I imagine  there  must  be  an  obstruc- 
tion of  some  kind  somewhere  in  the  flow,  and 
the  water  (or  steam)  consequently  blows  out 
backwards  through  the  cistern.  The  tempera- 
ture obtainable  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
piping  in  proportion  to  the  internal  area  of  the 
house. — B.  C.  R. 

2525.— A damp  flue.— This  is  often  a 
rather  troublesome  matter.  First  of  all  sweep 
and  scrape  both  the  flue  and  chimney  as  clean  as 
possible.  Then  put  plenty  of  dry  sticks,  shav- 
ings, &c.,  in  the  furnace,  so  as  to  make  a good 
blaze.  Now  burn  a quantity  of  shavings,  &c., 
in  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  (introduced 
through  the  soot  door),  and  when  the  latter  is 
nice  and  warm,  and  a draught  created,  start 
your  fire,  using  plenty  of  wood  at  first,  and  coal 
and  coke  afterwards. — B.  C.  R. 

- — — Have  you  had  the  flue  cleaned  out  ? If 
not  it  should  be  attended  to  before  you  light  the 
fire.  It  can  be  cleaned  by  taking  off  a tile  or 
bricks— whatever  the  top  covering  maybe — at 
every  5 ft. , and  any  accumulation  of  dust  or  ashes 
be  swept  out  with  a brush.  This  is  especially 
necessary  near  to  the  fireplace,  and  also  at  any 
angle  or  bend  in  the  flue.  To  dry  a damp  flue  a 
soot-door  should  be  fixed  in  the  flue  when  it  is 
built  at  about  half  its  length.  In  this  door  you 


can  placo  dry  shavings  or  paper  and  set  it  alight. 
Once  get  the  farthest  end  of  tho  flue  dry  the 
other  part  may  be  more  quickly  dried  by  lighting 
a fire  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  may  help  you  if 
you  drop  some  lighted  shavings  down  tho 
chimney  from  tho  top.  Are  you  sure  the  flue 
has  not  sunk?  If  the  level  is  at  fault  no 
amount  of  cleaning  or  drying  will  set  it  right 
until  the  proper  rise  in  the  flue  from  the  fire- 
place to  the  chimney  is  secured.  The  flue  should 
rise  3 inches  in  every  8 feet. — J.  C.  C. 

2537.— Heating  a small  lean  to  green- 
house.— The  “ Star  ” boilers  (upright  indepen- 
dent) are  kept  in  stock  by  most  hot-water 
engineers,  and  I know  of  nothing  to  surpass 
them.  Those  made  with  an  extended  top- 
feeder  to  hold  extra  fuel  keep  alight  for 
several  hours  without  attention,  but  the  very 
small  sizes  are  always  uncertain.  No.  3 or  4 
is  what  you  want,  though  these  are  capable 
of  heating  far  more  piping  than  you  have. 
The  body  should  be  conical  or  tapering,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  fuel  becoming  jammed. — B.  C.  R. 

2505.— An  economical  oil  stove  —A 
house  15  feet  in  length  is  too  long  to  be  heated 
by  a single  oil-stove  of  the  ordinary  type.  You 
must  either  have  two  or  three  of  them,  or  else 
get  an  apparatus  with  two  or  three  rows  of 
2-inch  or  3-inch  liot-water  piping,  and  a proper 
“ boiler”  or  stove  with  burners,  &c.  This  last 
would  be  decidedly  preferable,  and  would  cost, 
complete,  something  like  three  or  four  pounds. 
But  there  are  now  so  many  different  systems 
and  makes  of  this  kind  of  thing,  that  no  definite 
cost  can  be  stated,  and,  of  course,  1 cannot  re- 
commend any  particular  maker.  The  quantity 
of  oil  consumed  also  varies  greatly. — B.  C.  R 

I have  got  tired  of  experimenting  with 

oil-stoves,  because  I have  not  found  them  more 
economical  than  ordinary  household  lampj.  For 
such  a house  as  yours  you  would  want  two  good 
stoves  or  lamps,  and  supposing  there  was 
20  degs.  of  frost  at  night  it  would  co3t,  at  least, 
ninepence  for  oil  for  twenty-four  hours.  For  a 
small  propagator  maintained  at  a temperature 
of  about  75  degs.  both  night  and  day  with  a 
petroleum-lamp,  I use  about  two  quarts  of  oil  a 
week  ; but  this  is  a small  affair  compared  to  a 
house  15  feet  long  and  9 feet  wide  — J.  C.  C. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

BEST  KEEPING  ONIONS. 
“Danver’s  Yellow”  Onion. 

This  is  a very  fine  and  distinct  Onion  of  the  so- 
called  Globe  section,  and  is  worthy  in  every  way 
of  extensive  culture.  The  plant  is  of  free  growth, 


“ Denver's  Yellow”  Onion. 


the  top  slender,  of  a rather  pale-green  colour, 
and  with  a very  fine,  slender  neck,  so  that  it 
ripens  off  well.  The  bulbs  are  of  medium  size 
but  very  even  and  regular,  and  average  from 
10  inches  to  11  inches  in  circumference,  and 
about  2£  inches  in  depth.  The  shape  is  roundish, 
globular,  and  very  regular,  with  a small  base 
and  a small  neck.  The  skin  is  of  a dark  straw 
colour,  the  outer  skin  peeling  off  freely,  but  not 
exposing  the  flesh,  the  inner  coating  remaining 
firm,  giving  the  Onion  a very  neat,  clean  appear- 
ance. The  flesh  is  very  firm  and  solid  throughout, 


and  of  fine  quality.  An  excellent  early,  as  well 
as  a splendid  keeping  variety.  It  is  as  well 
adapted  for  field  culture  as  for  the  kitchen 
garden,  but  should  always  be  sown  in  the  spring. 
When  sown  in  autumn  it  almost  always  runs  to 
seed  in  tho  following  spring  without  bulbing  to 
any  extent.  It  is  an  American  variety,  and 
when  first  introduced  into  this  country  about 
1850  was  quite  spherical  iu  shape,  but  now  it 
grows  almost  always  more  or  less  flattened,  not 
only  in  European  gardens,  but  also  in  its  native 
country.  The  varieties  of  the  Globe  Onion 
known  as  Brown  Globe,  Bedfordshire  Champion, 
James’s  Long  Keeping,  and  Magnum  Bonum, 
differ  from  one  another  mainly  by  the  care  taken 
in  maintaining  their  distinctive  shapes.  They 
are  all  excellent  keepers,  but  the  variety  of  the 
Brown  Globe  called  Magnum  Bonum  is  the 
largest  and  keeps  best.  B. 


Self-sown  Tomatoes  — In  the  early  part 
of  this  year  a garden  in  a suburb  of  London 
came  under  my  care.  I had  it  entirely  relaid 
out,  some  twenty  or  thirty  loads  of  mould  being 
wheeled  in.  During  the  summer  Tomatoes  have 
come  up  in  various  places,  some  iu  the  old  soil, 
some  in  the  fresh.  Some  bore  a round  fruit, 
some  a notched.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, self-sown  Tomatoes  are  a novelty.  Is 
this  so  ? — W.  M. 

2502.— Gas-lime  in  a kitchen  garden. 

— This  is  a very  dangerous  article  for  dressing 
kitchen  garden  crops,  and  would  have  to  be  put 
on  with  much  caution.  It  could  only  be  used 
to  dress  gro  und  with  advantage  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  crop  for  two  or  three  months. 
Spread  the  gas-lime  evenly  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  it  will  kill  weeds,  seeds,  grubs, 
slugs  and  other  enemies  of  the  garden  crops  ; let 
the  lime  lie  exposed  to  the  weather  for  at  least 
two  months  ; afterwards  dig  it  iu  deeply,  and 
the  crops  may  then  be  sown  or  planted  at  once. 
— J.  D.  E. 

This  is  ail  excellent  corrective  and  purifler  of  the 

soil,  but  it  must  not  be  used  to  “ dress  crops  ” with,  being 
of  so  strong  a nature  that  it  would  probably  kill  the  lot. 
Apply  it  only  to  vacant  plots,  letting  it  lie  on  the  surface 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  then  dig  it  in.  Do  not  plant  or 
sow  anything  on  the  ground  for  several  weeks  afterwards. 
-B.  C.  R. 

2481.— Early  Potatoes  — There  is  no  bard  and  fast 
rule.  Some  people  plant  thicker  than  others,  but  I don’t 
think  there  is  much  gained  by  thick  planting.  I always 
allow  4 bushel  per  rot  of  Myatt’s  Prolific  for  warm  borders, 
but  for  later  crops,  or  field  planting,  1£  pecks  per  rod  will 
be  sufficient.  I never  cut  early  Kidneys  for  planting,  and 
if  the  set9  are  large  more  space  is  allowed. — E.  H. 

You  will  require  something  like  a gallon  and  a half 

of  seed  Potatoes  to  plant  a rod  of  ground.  Of  course,  if 
the  seed  is  small,  or  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  it  will  require 
less  than  if  larger.— B.  C.  R. 


2300.— A gardener’s  hands.— These  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  cleaned  by  using  Hudson's 
Extract  of  Soap,  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion 
of  fine  silver  sand.  After  well  scouring  with 
this  mixture  and  rinsing  in  clean,  cold  water, 
the  hands  will  be  found  beautifully  clean  and 
soft.  I have  tried  many  things,  but  found 
nothing  else  to  equal  the  above.  The  extract 
is  not  of  much  use  without  the  sand.  One 
correspondent  I see  recommends  soap  and  a little 
soft  putty — a very  good  thing,  no  doubt — but 
the  necessary  little  soft  putty  is  not  always 
available. — E.  C.  A. 

2438.— Urine  as  manure.— In  reply  to 
“S.,”an  excellent  method  that  I saw  used  in 
co.  Longford,  Ireland,  which  satisfactorily  in- 
corporated the  urine  of  the  farm-yard  with  the 
soil,  I will  endeavour  to  explain.  Along 
shallow,  open  drains  leading  from  the  yard  saw- 
dust was  lightly  sprinkled.  Thesv  trenches  or 
drains  led  to  a sunken  tub.  The  tub  was  half 
full  of  sawdust ; the  result  was  seen  in  the  im- 
pregnated sawdust,  and  with  an  ordinary  scoop 
or  long  handled  ladle  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
remove  the  urine  impregnated  saw-dust  and  mix 
it  with  the  soil.  If  human  urine  is  used  it  should 
be  diluted  previously. — Beacon. 

2326.  — Planting  White  Gladiolus 

bulbs. — This  is  an  early-flowering  variety,  and 
should  be  planted  in  the  autumn  ; but  I would 
be  afraid  of  the  bulbs  being  injured  by  wet  and 
frost,  if  planted  out  at  that  time.  Better  plant 
from  three  to  five  bulbs  in  5 inch  or  6-inch  pots. 
Plunge  the  pots  over  the  rims  in  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre  refuse  or  some  other  plunging  material, 
and  protect  them  during  winter  in  a frame. 
They  might  be  planted  out  without  disturbing 
the  bulbs  much  in  March  or  April. — J.  D.  E. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEM UMS  OVERGROWN. 

I(  Rom  a general  survey  of  our  local  show,  and 
the  remarks  one  hears  from  the  lookers  on,  it 
would  appear  that  the  high-water  mark  of 
Chrysanthemum  shows  has  already  been  passed, 
and  people  are  getting  a little  weary  of  the 
monstrous  blooms  got  up  for  the  occasion 
regardless  of  cost  or  effect,  so  long  as  they 
where  placed  first  on  the  exhibition  table  ; and 
it  can  hardly  be  call  a calamity,  even  for  the 
Chrysanthemums,  if  more  reasonable  limits  are 
placed  on  their  powers  of  expansion,  for  during 
the  past  few  years  the  cramming  they  have  had 
to  endure  with  guano,  nitrates,  and  chemicals  of 
one  sort  and  another  has  been  enough  to  make 
any  flower  a monstrosity  rather  than  a beautiful 
object.  Why  do  people  complain  about  their 
blooms  damping  off  when  they  have  been  gorged 
with  every  kind  of  fattening  compound?  Can- 
not they  see  that  those  more  naturally  grown 
last  double  the  time,  and  for  all  the  purpose  for 
which  a beautiful  flower  is  grown  are  altogether 
superior?  Let  anyone  place  a few  of  these 
gigantic  faultless  blooms  in  a vase,  and  by  the 
side  place  a similar  vase,  aud  go  into  the  garden 
and  gather  a good  handful  of  naturally-grown 
flowers,  bloom -buds,  leaves,  and  all,  and  drop 
them  into  it,  and  let  any  unprejudiced  person 
say  which  is  the  most  beautiful.  I shall  be 
surprised  if  the  majority  do  not  select  the  latter. 
The  tide  has  certainly  turned,  and  although  one 
would  think,  to  talk  with  those  who  have  Chrys- 
anthemum on  the  brain,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  floral  world  equal  to  the  prize  blooms, 
there  are  a good  many  beginning  to  think 
otherwise,  and  that  the  Chrysanthemum  has  of 
late  been  considerably  overdone  and  overgrown. 

J.  G.  H. 

SOME  GOOD  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Source  d’Or. — This  variety,  although  one  of 
the  oldest  in  cultivation,  still  retains  its  popu- 
larity for  cutting,  but  for  exhibition  it  is 
of  little  value,  as  the  flowers  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient bulk  to  place  with  the  monstrous  blooms 
that  now  exist.  But  Source  d’Or  as  a Chrysan- 
themum for  cutting  is  delightful ; the  flowers  are 
of  informal  shape,  produced  with  great  freedom, 
and  very  rich  orange-chestnut  in  colour,  dis- 
tinct, striking,  and  in  happy  agreement  with 
autumn  foliage.  Hence  it  is  that  bouquets  in 
which  this  variety  is  used  largely  always  score 
well  at  the  shows,  and  vases  filled  with  its 
flowers  associated  with  the  leafage  of  the 
Mahonia  are  very  beautiful.  In  one  large 
market  nursery  I was  in  not  many  days  ago 
this  variety  was  chiefly  grown.  There  were 
thousands  of  plants,  smothered  in  blooms,  as  it 
is  found  that  there  is  a large  demand  for  this 
rich  and  agreeable  colour  in  the  autumn.  A 
large  plant  of  it  naturally  grown,  that  is  with 
little  stopping  of  the  shoots,  is  far  more  beauti- 
ful than  stiffly  trained  specimens,  with  the 
blooms  at  set  distances  apart. 

Le  Deuil  is  a very  beautiful  addition  to  that 
section  which  is  in  need  of  novelties — namely, 
the  Japanese  Anemone.  The  flowers  are  very 
distinct  in  colour,  this  being  rich  purple- 
crimson.  the  disc  full,  high,  and  of  a similar 
shade,  whilst  there  is  a good  row  of  guard 
tlorets.  It  was  shown  recently  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Juhen,  of  Barnet,  who  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  amateur  growers  of  this  section,  and 
received  well- deserved  award  from  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Mrss  Dorothea  Shea. — This  ranks  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  of  novelties  this  year.  It  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Shea,  of  EootsCray,  Kent,  a very 
enthusiastic  cultivator  and  raiser  of  Chrys- 
anthemums. It  belongs  to  the  Japanese  section, 
the  flowers  are  very  large,  broad,  full,  and  dis- 
tinct in  colour,  although  this  reminds  one  of  Val 
d’Andorre,  the  spreading  florets  being  of  a 
reddish-buff',  with  a gold  reverse,  a striking 
aud  attractive  contrast.  Like  many  of  the 
other  beautiful  novelties  this  season  it  is  an 
English  seedling. 

Miss  Rose.— Amateurs  who  have  not  got  this 
beautiful  single  variety  in  their  eollections 
should  forthwith  make  a good  note  of  it.  There 
are  uoue  too  many  beautiful  single  kinds,  Jane, 
sometimes  called  Snowflake,  pure-white,  Marv 
Anderson,  and  Miss  Rose  being  amongst  the 
most  important.  The  latter  variety  forms  a 
delightful  bush,  as  it  is  very  dwarf  in  habit,  not 


more  than  about  2 feet,  and  when  in  full  beauty 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  the  leaves  for 
flowers.  These  are  not  very  large,  but  of  ex- 
quisite colour  and  shape,  soft-rose  and  white, 
the  shading  of  rose  delicate  yet  not  washy.  A 
few  plants  in  the  greenhouse  would  give  much 
pleasure,  and  they  would  form  a fine  base  to  a 
group.  One  is  apt  to  overlook  the  single  varie- 
ties in  the  rush  for  every  new  kind  of  .Japanese 
and  Incurved  ; and  it  is  a pity  that  they  seem  to 
be  disappearing.  There  were  very  few  at  the 
great  show  recently  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
nor  was  a class  provided  for  them.  Such  is  the 
influence  of  the  exhibitions  in  encouraging  a 
new  type  of  these  flowers.  C.  T. 


2598.— Grafted  Chrysanthemums  — 

Grafting  weakly-growing  varieties,  such  as 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  on  to  moderately-strong 
sorts  is  a very  good  plan  to  improve  those  that 
require  extra  strength.  Cuttings  should  be  put 
in  in  the  usual  way  at  the  end  of  December.  No 
better  stock  can  be  had  than  Elaine.  This 
grows  fairly  strong,  but  not  too  much  so.  From 
the  middle  of  April  until  the  same  time  in  May 
is  a suitable  time  for  grafting.  The  stock  by 
that  time  will  be  about  the  thickness  of  an 
ordinary  Cedar  pencil  and  1 foot  high.  Cut  the 
plant  square  across  6 inches  from  the  soil,  and 
with  a sharp  knife  split  stem  down  the  middle, 
half  an  inch  or  so  deep.  The  graft  should  be 
taken  from  the  top  of  a growing  shoot  about 
2 inches  long  aod  of  moderate  thickness.  The 
graft  should  be  cut  wedge-shaped  and  made  to 
fit  the  slit  in  the  stock  ; the  bark  on  one  side  of 
the  graft  should  fit  exactly  to  the  bark  on  the 
same  side  of  the  stock,  as  here  the  uuiou  will  be 
effected.  Bind  the  two  together  tightly  with 
bast,  but  not  so  tight  as  to  injure  the  tender 
skin.  The  grafted  plants  should  stand  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  greenhouse  until  the  union  is 
complete.  When  the  graft  commences  to  grow 
release  the  bast  to  allow  space  for  expansion  of 
both  stock  and  scion.  Place  a stake  to  the 
plant,  securing  the  graft  to  it  carefully.  If  the 
weather  is  bright  at  the  time  of  putting  on  the 
graft,  lightly  syringe  the  plant  two  or  three 
times  a day,  and  if  the  graft  should  flag  very 
much,  apply  some  shade.  When  6 inches  of 
new  growth  is  made  the  plants  can  safely  stand 
out-of  doors. — E.  M. 

2527.— Chrysanthemums  for  show  — 

I should  suppose  the  term  naturally -grown  to 
mean  that  the  plants  should  not  be  pinched  in  at 
all,  but  allowed  to  grow  with  one  stem  until  the 
first  natural  break  is  made  in  April  or  May, 
according  to  circumstances,  such  as  the  time  the 
cuttings  are  inserted,  aud  the  varieties,  as  they 
vary  considerably  in  this  respect.  Afterwards 
allow  all  the  shoots  to  grow  away  at  will,  re- 
moving none  of  the  flower-buds  whatever. 
Plants  grown  similar  to  this  are  what  I term 
naturally  grown  ; but  this  term  is  so  wide  in 
its  application  that  it  would  be  judicious  on  the 
part  of  “ D.  H.  W.”  to  enquire  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  society  where  the  competition  is  to 
take  place  what  their  definition  of  a naturally- 
grown  plant  is?  An  exhibitor,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, runs  no  risk  then  of  disqualification 
through  a misapplication  of  the  term.  M. 
Bernard  and  Source  d’Or  are  really  first  rate  for 
this  method  of  cultivation  ; the  others  are  not 
so  good,  some  being  shy  in  flowering,  while  the 
Christine  family  have  weak  stalks,  a defect 
which  does  not  admit  of  the  blooms  being  seen 
clearly,  as  they  hang  their  heads  downwards  too 
much.  Bouquet  Fait  (soft  rose-pink),  Peter  the 
Great  (lemon-yellow),  Wm.  Robinson  (orange, 
tinted  rose),  roseum  superbum  (rosy-lilac, 
shaded  buff),  Maiden’s  Blush  (creamy-white, 
blush  tinted),  and  Yal  d’Andorre  (orange-red). 
Early  in  January  would  be  a suitable  time  to 
put  in  cuttings.  Insert  them  singly  in  2.\-inch 
pots  in  sandy  soil,  placing  them  under  "hand- 
lights  in  a cool-house,  where  they  will  require 
three  weeks  to  a month  to  strike.  Avoid  heat 
in  any  way  afterwards,  and  give  them  abund- 
ance of  space  at  all  times. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  names.— It  seems 
strange  that  Chrysanthemums— but  Roses  also 
are  afflicted  in  the  same  way — cannot  be  given 
one  simple  name.  This  is  quite  sufficient,  but  a 
recent  novelty  has  been  called  L’Enfaut  des 
Deux  Moudes.  I have  known  many  pretty 
flowers  spoilt  through  such  titles  as  this.  The 
variety  under  notice,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
rechristeued,  and  already  one  nurseryman  calls 


it  White  Louis  Boehmer,  but  this  name  should 
be  adopted  generally,  otherwise  confusion  will 
ensue.  The  flowers  are  white,  covered  with 
bristles  as  in  the  type,  and  the  plant  iB  a good 
grower.— C.  T. 

2500.  — Planting  out  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— If  “Neate”  requires  bush  plants 
only,  and  a quantity  of  flowers  in  preference  to  a 
few  large  blooms,  the  plants  will  do  very  well 
planted  out  and  lifted  into  pots  when  the  buds 
are  formed.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted, 
say  the  end  of  January,  and  potted  on  as  required 
into  4^-inch  pots.  As  soon  as  all  fear  of  frost  is 
past,  the  plants  may  be  put  out  on  an  open 
piece  of  ground  where  the  sun  shines  free.ly  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  The  soil  must  not  be 
made  very  rich  ; what  is  wanted  is  a firm 
growth,  not  too  vigorous  or  gross.  The  soil 
should  be  made  quite  firm  about  the  plants  to 
induce  short-jointed  shoots.  Top  the  plants 
twice  to  make  them  bushy,  once  when  4 inches 
high  and  again  when  the  shoots  resulting  from 
this  topping  are  4 inches  long.  Afterwards  allow 
any  shoots  to  grow  that  form,  but  remove  any 
sucker-like  growths  which  spring  from  the  base 
which  would  exhaust  the  plants.  Place  a stout 
stake  in  the  centre  of  each  plant,  securing  the 
branches  to  it  loosely.  Should  the  weather  be 
hot  and  dry  during  the  summer  give  the  plants 
an  occasional  soaking  with  clear  water  to  pre- 
vent the  leaves  flagging.  A fortnight  before 
taking  up  the  plants  cut  around  them  with  a 
spade  in  the  same  space  as  will  be  required  when 
digging  them  up.  Less  check  will  be  given  th: 
plants  by  this  means  than  by  taking  them  up  at 
once.  The  leaves  are  not  so  liable  to  suffer  in 
consequence  of  the  check  the  plants  receive. 
When  potted  they  should  be  stood  in  the 
shade  fora  few  days  until  they  recover  from  the 
check,  syringing  the  leaves  two  or  three  times 
daily. — E.  M. 

If  first-class  blooms  are  wonted,  they  must  be  grown 

in  pots.  FlowerB  useful  for  cutting  may  be  obtained  from 
plants  set  out  in  the  open  air,  and  lifted  in  September  and 
either  placed  in  pots  or  planted  in  the  borders  of  a Tonmo 
or  orchard-house.— E H. 

2510.  — Pompon  Chrysanthemums 

for  show. — -The  following  seven  varieties  will 
suit  “ D.  H.  W.’s  ” purpose.  I should  discard 
Sieur  Melanie  ; it  is  not  considered  to  be  a true 
Pompon,  although  classed  as  one,  but  a hybrid. 
The  blooms  are  too  loose  to  be  considered  of 
good  quality.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  much 
better,  and  quite  as  easy  to  grow.  The  first 
four  are  Pompones,  the  last  three  Anemone 
Pompons.  Mile.  Marthe  (white),  Golden  Mile. 
Marthe  (bright  golden-yellow),  Mile.  Elise 
Dordan  (soft  lilac  pink),  Black  Douglas  (rich 
dark-crimson),  Automnis  (golden-yellow),  Marie 
Stuart  (pale-lilac  guard  florets,  sulphur-yellow 
centre),  and  Mme.  Montels  (white  guard  florets, 
pale-yellow  disc).  Strike  the  cuttings  at  the 
end  of  December  in  a cool-house  in  single  small 
pots,  shift  on  into  4-inch  pots  as  the  roots  reach 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  again  into  S-inch  pots 
as  the  final  shift  at  the  end  of  May,  employing 
a compost  of  three  parts  fibry  loam,  one  part  of 
partly  decayed  horse-manure,  and  2 lb.  of  ground 
or  dissolved  bones  to  each  bushel  of  soil.  Pot 
firmly,  allowing  a space  of  1-inch  at  the  top  of 
each  pot  for  future  watering.  The  plants  should 
have  abundance  of  space  between  each  one  to 
grow  in  during  all  stages  of  their  growth.  After 
all  daDger  of  trost  is  past  a position  out-of-doors 
where  they  will  receive  the  full  rays  of  the  sun 
will  suit  them  best.  Do  not  top  the  plants  at 
all,  but  allow  them  to  grow  with  one  stem  until 
they  make  their  first  natural  break  some  time  in 
April  or  May,  when  six  of  the  strongest 
branches  should  be  selected,  removing  all  others 
and  all  side  shoots,  concentrating  the  energy  of 
the  whole  plant  in  the  selected  branches. 
Remove  all  buds  but  the  central  one  on  each 
plant  : by  this  means  large  blooms  with  good 
foliage  is  obtained. — E.  M. 

2507.— Dwarf  Chrysanthemums  — 

The  following  will  be  found  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose required  by  “ F.  M.”  Top  the  plants  at 
4 inches  high,  and  again  when  5 inches  more  of 
growth  is  made  as  a result  from  the  previous 
topping.  Afterwards  allow  the  shoots  to  grow 
at  will,  simply  placing  a few  stakes  around  the 
outside  of  each  plant,  securing  the  branches  to 
the  stakes  by  winding  round  the  plants  a few 
pieces  of  bast.  Mme.  C.  Desgrange  (white), 
Mrs.  Hawkins  (yellow),  Wm.  Holmes  (rich 
brownish-crimson),  So?ur  Melanie  (white),  Lady 
Selborne  (white),  James  Salter  (lilac  or  rosy- 
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2526.— Culture  of  Tigridias.— 1 think 
you  have  solved  the  problem.  Some  years  ago 
I purchased  a dozen  bulbs  of  Tigridia  pavouia 
alba,  and  having  carefully  prepared  a bed  for 
them  I strictly  followed  the  cultural  directions 
given  me.  The  bulbs  came  up,  and  one  of  them 
had  a single  flower  which  came  out  about  noon 
and  faded  towards  evening  ; it  wa3  as  lovely  as 
an  Odontoglossum,  but  still  I concluded  not  to 
bother  about  Tigridias  in  future  ; the  result  was 
not  commensurate  with  the  trouble  and  expense. 
— A.  G.  Butler. 

— — I have  not  any  doubt  but  that  your 
failure  arises  through  starting  with  inferior 
bulbs,  as  here  in  the  West  of  England  there  is 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  them  to  flower 
in  warm  positions  in  the  open  air.  But  the 
bulbs  must  be  sound  and  plump  at  planting-time, 
which  should  take  place  not  later  than  the  end 
of  March.  If  you  plant  bulbs  that  have  been 
kept  in  paper-bags  or  a drawer  all  the  winter, 
that  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  your  failure 
to  get  them  to  flower.  If  you  have  any  roots 
taken  up  from  the  ground  this  autumn  place 
them  in  a shallow  box  with  some  fairly  dry  soil 
about  them.  During  the  winter  let  the  box 
stand  on  the  cool  floor  of  a greenhouse  or  cellar, 
and  in  the  spring  plant  them  out  in  the  usual 
way,  and  during  the  summer  give  them  plenty 
of  water  in  dry  weather.  Do  not  take  them  up 
again  before  the  middle  of  November  unless 
there  are  signs  of  severe  frost. — J.  C.  C. 

2509.  — Alpine  Auriculas.  — Alpine 
Auriculas  would  succeed  well  outside  a window, 
and  a north-east  aspect  would  answer  very  well. 
The  plants  should  have  been  repotted  much 
earlier  than  this — September  is  a good  month 
in  which  to  perform  this  operation.  The  ordinary 
varieties  of  alpine  Auriculas  are  not  very  par- 
ticular as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
ire  planted.  Any  good  soil  in  which  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  or  Chrysanthemums  succeed 
would  do  very  well  indeed,  but  if  a choice  can 
be  made  I recommend  four  parts  good  yellow 
1 jam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  one  of  decayed  cow 
or  stable  manure,  and  add  a little  coarse  white 
s md.  Pot  firmly,  and  do  not  use  large  flower- 
pots.— J.  D.  E. 

2499  —Destroying  Moss  on  a lawn.— 

Moss  arises  from  two  causes — dampness  and 
poverty  in  the  soil.  To  destroy  Moss  perma- 
njntly  on  a very  damp  lawn,  drainage  will  be 
necessary.  If  the  soil  is  very  poor,  scratch  out 
t'le  Moss  with  an  iron  rake  and  apply  a rich 
top  dressing,  sowing  a few  fine  Grass  and  White 
Clover  seeds  in  March  following.  A dressing  of 
newly-slaked  lime  often  does  good  ; and  mossy 
1 .nd  is  nearly  always  poor,  and  will  be  benefited 
by  manuring.  Both  artificial  and  farmyard - 
manure  may  be  applied  with  advantage.  A 
1 iwn  that  is  being  constantly  mown  requires 
manuring  to  keep  it  in  condition. — E.  H. 

During  a spell  of  dry  weather  thoroughly 

rake  the  surface  with  a sharp-pointed  iron- 
toothed rake,  pushing  it  backwards,  forwards, 
md  crosswise,  scratching  every  bit  of  Moss  out 
of  the  Grass.  Cover  the  Grass  almost  entirely 
over  with  a mixture  of  road-grit,  refuse  soil, 
and  wood-ashes.  Rake  it  about  several  times 
during  the  winter.  The  frost  and  the  rains  will 
wash  in  the  fine  parts.  Sweep  off  the  stones  in 
the  spring  and  sow  some  Grass-seeds  over  the 
ground  the  end  of  April,  afterwards  thoroughly 
rolling  it  over  several  times.  The  compost  will 
not  only  fill  up  the  holes,  but  will  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  Grass  by  enriching  the  soil. — 

S.  P. 

2501.— Growing  Irises. — For  the  German 
Iris  and  its  varieties,  which  grow  from  rhizomes, 
any  good  garden  soil  will  answer  well,  such  as 
fibrous  loam  enriched  with  well-decayed  stable- 
manure  ; this  soil  is  also  suitable  for  the  bulb- 
ous Spanish  and  English  varieties,  or  for  the 
common  yellow  Marsh  Flag,  which  flowers  better 
in  the  garden  border  than  in  its  native  dykes 
and  marshes ; but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Japanese  Iris  and  its  varieties  do  far  better  in 
marshy  land,  and  soon  die  if  planted  in  a dry 
border ; whilst  the  great  spotted  Iris  (Iris 
susiana)  never  blooms  at  all  excepting  in  a 
border  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  and 
is  even  benefited  by  having  its  rhizomes  exposed 
in  hot  weather  to  the  heat.  Iris  persica,  reti- 
culata, and  pumila,  with  their  allies,  may  be 
grown  in  ordinary  borders,  and  these  will  be 
the  first  to  come  into  bloom  ; the  German  Iris 
will  follow  them,  together  with  Iris  susiana  ; 


mauve),  Margot  (rosy-violet,  centre  cream), 
Source  d’Or  (bronze,  tipped  gold),  Mme.  B. 
Rendatler  (nankeen-yellow,  shaded  rose),  Val 
d’Andorrc  (red,  shaded  orange),  Mrs.  G.  Rundle 
(white,  incurved),  George  Glenny  (primrose,  in- 
curved), Mrs.  Dixon  (yellow,  incurved),  Elaine 
(white),  Phoebus  (bright  canary-yellow),  Mile. 
Lacroix  (white),  Scour  Dorothea  Souille  (white, 
shaded  rose,  Anemone  Japmcse),  Mme.  de 
Sevin  (amaranth),  Avalanche  (white),  Edwin 
Molyneux  (crimson  and  gold),  Bouquet  Fait 
(soft-rose),  Mrs.  Horril  (primrose,  reflexed), 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  (white),  Culliugfordi 
(deep  crimson). — E.  M. 

2456  — Chrysanthemums  for  large 
flowers. — The  best  time  for  putting  in  the  cut- 
tings is  the  first  week  in  December  or  as  near  as 
possible,  putting  them  in  very  light  sandy 
soil  in  single  pots,  and  keep  in  a close  frame 
in  a cool  greenhouse  free  from  frost.  The 
best  varieties  of  Japs  are  as  follows  : Wm. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

CHAMflDROPS  FORTUNEI. 

This  Chamaerops  Fortunei  (or  excelsa)  figured  in 
the  engraving  was  one  of  several  planted  by  me 
about  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  then,  I sup- 
pose, a two-year-old  plant,  and  it  is  now  between 
8 feet  and  9 feet  high.  They  stand  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sea  to  the  south  at  a considerable 
elevation,  but  sheltered  on  other  sides  by  woods. 
The  soil  is  almost  pure  sand  and  peat.  They 
flower  more  or  less  every  year,  but  the  fruit 
never  sets.  They  are  never  given  any  shelter 
in  winter.  I have  two  or  three  other  Fan 
Palms,  which  also  grow  in  the  open,  the  best 
growing  being  Chamsorops  humilis,  and  next  to 
that  one,  I think,  is  Sabal  Palmetto,  but  I am 
not  sure.  The  C.  humilis  remains  very  dwarf, 
more  so  than  is  its  habit  in  the  South  of  Europe. 
Among  other  exotic  trees  of  interest  I have 


Tricker,  Souvenirde  Minier,  Avalanche,  Viviand 
Morel,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Stanstead  White,  W.  W. 
Coles,  A.  H.  Neave,  E.  Molyneux,  Madame  Baco, 
Sarah  Owen,  and  Jeanne  Delaux.  Incurved: 
M.  R.  Bahuant,  Violet  Tomlin,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Queen  of  England,  Miss  Robinson,  King,  Empress 
of  India,  Lord  Alcester,  Lord  Wolseley,  John 
Salter,  Alfred  Salter,  Baron  Beau3t,  and  Miss 
M.  A.  Haggis.  They  will,  with  proper  care, 
require  no  pinching,  but  must  be  kept  steadily 
growing,  potted  on  as  they  require  it,  kept 
indoors  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  they 
must  be  put  out  in  as  sunny  a position  as  pos- 
sible. Their  final  potting  should  be  about  the 
last  week  in  May.  For  further  advice,  ask 
again  about  June. — G.  H.  H. 


Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”  — Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  /lowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
GiUDSNma  Illustrates, 


Acacia  dealbata,  which  grow  luxuriantly  all 
about  my  grounds  and  flowers  well,  some  of  the 
trees  being  now  twenty  years  old.  I have 
several  species  of  Eucalyptus,  notably  the  very 
elegant  E.  Gunni.  The  Laurus  Camphora 
flourishes  in  my  grounds,  as  does  the  Benthamia 
fragifera,  but  the  latter  has  not  flowered  with 
me.  Several  of  the  Dracaenas  grow  very  well 
in  the  open,  some  being  10  feet  or  12  feet  high. 
All  the  Yuccas  seem  to  thrive.  Y.  glorio3a  sends 
up  flower-spikes  with  me  to  a great  height. 
Azalea  indica  is  with  me  perfectly  hardy,  and 
flowers  as  freely  as  indoors.  I have  grown  many 
other  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  from 
Japan,  Australia,  and  other  parts  with  various 
success.  By  the  way,  I may  remark  that  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  uncinatum  is  worthy  of  being  much 
more  largely  used  as  an  edging  plant  than  it  is. 
I have  had  edgings  of  it  for  years.  They  never 
seem  damaged  by  the  frost,  and  flower  profusely. 
This  plant  grows  quickly,  and  requires  clipping 
every  year.  Locality,  Parkestone,  Dorset. 

H.  R.  D. 


“Chamaerops  Fortunei”  in  flower  in  a Dorsetshire  garder^ 
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then  the  Siberian  Iris,  the  Spanish  and  English, 
and  lastly  the  .Japanese  Iris  Kmmpferi,  in  its 
varieties.  This  last  is  about  the  least  attrac- 
tive of  all,  for  though  large,  it  has  a crushed, 
flat  appearance  when  in  flower,  which  bears  no 
comparison  in  point  of  beauty  with  either  the 
(ierman  or  English  varieties  ; it  is  a greatly 
overrated  flower.  The  Peacock  Iris  is  said  to 
be  very  beautiful  and  easy  to  grow,  but  although 
I have  tried  it  I cannot  speak  in  its  praise, 
because  none  of  my  bulbs  ever  grew. — A.  G. 
Butler. 

There  are  so  many  species  and  varieties 

of  Irises  that  it  would  fill  a page  of  Gardening 
to  give  all  their  names.  The  best  and  most 
common  for  borders  are  the  I.  germanica  (the 
German  Iris).  This  forms  a permanent  border 
plant  in  any  good  garden  soil,  soon  forming  a 
large  specimen,  and  can  readily  be  increased  by 
division.  I.  pumila  is  a pretty  dwarf  species,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  varieties  in  cultiva 
tion.  The  English  Iris  (I.  anglica)  and  the 
Spanish  Iris  both  requiring  but  little  attention  ; 
they  have  tuberous  roots  which  may  be  taken 
up  when  the  leaves  die  down,  and  may  be  re- 
planted again  in  the  autumn.  The  lovely  Iris 
reticulata  is  so  hardy,  and  flowers  so  early  in  the 
year,  that  the  plants  when  in  full  blossom  are 
ometimes  covered  with  snow.  Iris  Kremp'e  i 
is  sometimes  termed  the  Japanese  Iris  ; it  is  a 
handsome  species  of  which  there  are  numerous 
varieties,  and  it  also  grows  best  on  marshy 
ground  ; it  will  even  grow  half  in  the  water  as 
a sub-aquatic.  They  may  all  be  grown  very 
freely  iu  any  good  garden  soil,  moderately  en- 
riched with  decayed  manure.  Of  species  which 
have  not  yet  broken  into  garden  varieties  a few 
of  the  best  are  : I.  iberica,  I.  susiana,  and  I. 
persica.  They  like  a sunny  position.  In  fact, 
they  do  not  thrive  iu  a shady  border. — .T.  D.  E 

The  English,  Spanish,  and  German  Irises 

will  grow  in  any  good  soil  that  has  been  well 
manured  and  cultivated.  The  two  first-named 
may  be  planted  in  groups  five  or  more  in  a group, 
about  8 inches  apart.  The  German  Iris  should 
be  planted  singly,  as  they  are  more  spreading  in 
growth.  The  Japanese  Iris  require  a moist, 
rich  soil,  and  should  not  be  crowded  nor  yet 
planted  in  the  shade.  To  a certain  extent  the 
moisture  can  be  given  by  mulching  and  water- 
ing, though  if  possible  plant  in  a damp  situation. 
— E.  H. 

True  Cactus  Dahlias. — It  is  interesting 
and  useful  to  know  that  during  the  past  year 
the  Cactus  Dahlia  has  come  conspicuously  to  the 
front,  several  new  varieties  of  the  true  Cactus 
shape  having  been  added.  They  are  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  lumpy  so-called  decorative 
varieties,  flower  of  coarse  form,  are  like  show 
flowers  spoilt.  Those  who  wish  to  add  to  their 
collection  of  Dahlias,  should  make  note  of  the 
following  Cactus  varieties,  all  of  exquisite  shape, 
bearing  a strong  likeness  to  the  type,  the  old 
but  still  popular  Juarezi.  A very  striking  kind  is 
Bertha  Mawlay  ; the  flowers  are  of  fine  shape, 
bold,  of  striking  colour,  the  petals  pointed, 
somewhat  twisted,  rich-crimson,  suffused  with  a 
peculiarly  brilliant  magenta,  not  dead  as  is 
usually  the  case.  Very  beautiful  is  Countess  of 
Radnor,  the  flowers  yellow,  shot  with  bright- 
carmine,  and  a satiny  lustre  seems  to  overspread 
them.  One  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  is  Countess 
of  Gosford,  the  flowers  small,  but  attractive,  the 
colour  yellow,  the  outer  florets  shaded  with  rose. 
Delicata  (rose)  and  Mrs.  Basham  (rose,  shaded 
with  yellow,  the  florets  spoon-shaped  and 
charmingly  twisted),  and  May  Pic  ton  (yellow) 
complete  a list  of  the  best  varieties  until  this 
year  to  this  interesting  class.  This  type  of 
Dahlia  when  true  is  not  only  of  great  value  for 
the  garden,  but  the  flowers  are  as  useful  for  cut- 
ting as  the  pretty  Pompon  kinds. — C.  T. 

2522  —Flowers  for  succession. — I 
find  the  following  very  useful  for  cutting 
during  the  months  named  : Citananche  (blue 
and  white),  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  Delphiniums 
in  variety,  Eryngium  ainethystinum,  Geum 
(double  scarlet),  Gypsoplnla  panieulata,  Harpa- 
lium  rigidum,  Double  White  Rocket,  Everlast- 
ing Peas  (white  and  red— also  some  of  the  best 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  are  indispensable  for 
cutting),  Iceland  Poppies  (especially  the  yellow 
and  red  varieties),  Pyrethrums  in  variety, 
Carnations  (best  border  sorts),  Rudbeckia  New- 
mani,  Salvia  patens,  Statice  latifolia,  Stenactis 
sneeiosa,  Maxima  variety  of  the  Ox-eye  Daisy, 
Helenium  pumilum,  and  Gail'.ardias  (in  variety 


from  seed,  which  I think  is  best  sown  in  spring). 
Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias  are  useful  for 
cutting.  Perennial  Gaillardias  require  a good 
bit  of  space  to  grow  in.  I plant  seedlings  out 
a foot  apart,  and  the  masses  are  quite  full 
enough  by  the  time  they  come  into  flower.  Most 
of  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  Sweet  Peas, 
are  perennials,  and  where  these  are  well  grown 
there  will  always  be  something  to  cut  from. — 
E.  li. 


ORCHIDS. 

L.-ELIA  DORMANIANA. 

I HAVE  been  quite  inundated  recently  with  ques- 
tions concerning  Ladias.  This  is  the  name  of  the 
flower  sent  me  by  “ J.  B.”  It  is  a plant  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  some  eleven  or 
twelve  years  ago,  and  it  is  named  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Dorman,  of  Sydenham,  a gentleman  who 
has  been  an  enthusiastic  grower  of  Orchids.  I 
have  known  his  garden  when  he  had  some  very 
splendid  kinds,  and  at  first  this  plant  was 
thought  to  be  a natural  hybrid,  but  it  has  been 
imported  in  such  numbers  that  I cannot  think 
it  to  be  of  hybrid  origin.  In  growth  it  is 
slender  in  the  stem  like  Cattleya  bicolor,  and 
like  that  species  it  usually  makes  but  a shabby 
specimen  for  some  years.  Its  flowers  are,  how- 
ever, quite  different  from  C.  bicolor,  inasmuch 
as  in  that  species  the  column  is  quite  destitute 
of  side  lobes  to  the  lip,  and  it  is  therefore  quite 
exposed  ; but  here  in  the  plant  now  uuder  con- 
sideration they  are  very  large.  In  the  variety 
now  before  me,  which  is  a very  good  one,  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  narrow,  nearly  similar, 
and  they  are  reflexed  a good  bit,  the  colour 
being  a deep  olive-green,  slightly  marked 
with  purplish  spots,  the  side  lobes  of  the 
lip  very  much  enlarged,  and  of  a deep  bright 
carmine  or  rose  colour,  the  small,  middle  lobe 
being  deep-crimson,  with  a triangular  spot  or 
mark  on  the  disc  of  yellow.  You  have  met 
with  an  exceptionally  good  variety  of  this 
plant,  and  should  look  well  after  it.  It  was 
first  gathered  in  the  mountains  above  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  at  about  2,000  feet  elevation  ; and  I 
think  it  likes  in  the  summer-time  to  be  stood  in 
the  warmest  end  of  the  Odontoglossum-house, 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  light,  but  shaded  from  the 
full  effects  of  the  midday  heat.  It  also  enjoys  a 
nice  moist  atmosphere,  and  it  should  have  a fair, 
liberal  amount  of  water  to  its  roots  ; but  this 
should  be  carried  away  quickly,  therefore  see 
that  the  drainage  is  in  proper  working  order, 
so  that  everything  may  be  kept  in  good  trim 
Towards  the  autumn-time,  about  the  month  of 
October,  I like  to  remove  this  plant  to  the  cool 
end  of  the  Cattleya-house,  as  the  Odontoglossum- 
house  by  this  time  begins  to  get  too  cool,  and  in 
the  Cattleya-house  the  air  is  then  a little  drier  ; 
and  in  this  position  it  will  flower  and  do  well. 
The  thin,  stem-like  bulbs  should  be  cut  out 
from  time  to  time,  until  you  have  left  only  those 
with  foliage  upon  them,  for  this  really  are  only 
the  growths  that  afford  any  beauty  ; aud  by 
thinning  out  the  leafless  ones  a great  deal  of 
good  is  done,  besides  adding  to  the  appearance 
of  the  plant.  Matt.  Bramble. 


L.ELIA  RUBESCENS. 

This  plant,  which  is  more  commonly  known  as 
L acuminata,  is  a native  of  Mexico  and  the 
neighbouring  country,  Guatemala,  where  it  is 
much  prized,  and  is  knowu  commonly  by  the 
name  of  “Elor  de  Jesus.”  I have  just  received 
a flower  from  “ R J.,”  asking  for  its  name,  aud 
as  it  is  a very  pretty  winter-blooming  kind,  I 
will  just  write  a few  words  about  it,  as  some 
more  of  my  readers  may  have  it,  and  would  like 
to  know  how  to  manage  it.  “ R J.  says  he 
has  it  upon  a block  of  wood,  which  is  the  best 
manner  of  growing  it,  or  it  may  be  grown  iu  a 
small  basket,  either  of  wood  or  in  an  earthen- 
ware pan,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  over- 
load it  with  soil,  for  I have  found  this  species 
to  thrive  best  with  a very  little  soil  of  any  kind 
about  its  roots,  and  for  this  reason  I prefer  block 
culture  for  it.  The  plant  would  appear  to  vary 
much  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  one  form, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  L.  peduncularis, 
having  them  of  a rosy-mauve,  with  a deeper 
blotch  at  the  base  of ‘the  lip,  was  named  by 
Lindley  as  a distinct  species,  but  it  now  has  been 
declared  a variety  only  of  the  above-named 
Livlia.  It  is  not  a common  plant ; it  is  not  jet 


sought  after  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  can  be  hung 
up  near  the  glass,  and  takes  up  but  little 
space.  It  has  small  compressed  bulbs,  which 
bear  a single  leaf,  which  is  usually  some 
4 inches  in  length,  leathery  in  texture, 
and  deep-green,  and  its  scape  usually  bears  a 
raceme  of  four  or  five  flowers  some  2 inches  < r 
more  across  ; these  are  white,  faintly  tinged 
with  rose  or  flesh-colour,  and  stained  at  the 
base  of  the  lip  with  a deep-lilac  blotch.  The 
plant  requires  the  heat  of  the  Cattleya-house 
or  a warm  stove ; it  should  be  hung  up  near  the 
glass  where  it  gets  the  full  sun,  yet  it  requires 
to  be  shaded  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  dajr 
during  the  summer  or  growing  season.  It 
should  have  a liberal  amount  of  moisture  to  its 
roots,  but  yet  not  too  much  ; if  on  a block 
drainage  need  not  trouble  the  mind  of  the  ama- 
teur ; but  if  in  a pan  or  basket  it  must  be  well 
attended  to,  and  my  previous  instructions  re- 
specting the  amount  of  soil  used  about  its  roots 
attended  to,  and  what  is  used  should  be  of  the 
best  peat  fibre,  mixed  with  a little  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss.  The  spike  comes  from  the  top 
of  the  newly-finished  bulb,  and  just  before  it 
pushes  out  the  plant  may  be  kept  a little  drier, 
but  not  much.  The  house  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son will  be  a little  lower  in  temperature,  which 
will  just  suit  the  plant,  but  when  the  flowers  are 
open  care  must  be  exercised  so  that  they  do  not 
become  wet ; another  thing  to  be  studied,  too, 
is  not  to  disturb  it  by  repotting,  for  the  plant 
does  not  submit  kindly  to  removal  or  to  divi- 
sion ; this  I once  paid  dearly  for  when  I divided 
some  plants  and  lost  them  nearly  all. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


L.ELIA  ELEGANS  PR  AS  I AT  A. 

From  “ J.  Standen”  I have  a beautiful  flower, 
one  of  thirteen,  I am  told,  upon  the  plant  from 
three  growths.  He  also  says  he  has  five  other 
plants  of  this  species,  but  this  is  the  only  dark- 
flowered  one  that  has  bloomed ; two  others 
which  bore  white  flowers  produced  them  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  Yes,  that  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  my  experience  of  Lfelia  elegans. 
The  varieties  having  white  or  pale  sepals  and 
petals  I have  found  to  flower  earlier  than  the 
dark  kinds.  Both,  however,  are  very  beautiful. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  this  Orchid,  and 
amongst  the  dark-flowered  forms,  I think  I have 
seen  the  finest  displaj-,  and  the  greatest  number 
of  kinds  congregated  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Measures,  of  the  Woodlands,  Streatham.  The 
flower  of  L.  prasiata  sent  me  measures  about 
5b  inches  across.  The  sepals  are  of  a rich  light- 
rose  colour,  the  petals  broader,  and  of  a darker 
rose  ; the  lip  is  large,  and  of  a very  deep  crim 
son-purple  ; the  side  lobes  white,  tipped  with 
the  same  colour  as  the  middle  lobes,  it  is  quite 
a matter  of  colour  difference  which  makes  the 
distinction  in  these  varieties  ; but  these  are  well 
marked,  especially  when  seen  side  by  side.  My 
friend  “ J.  S.”  asks  if  his  plant  is  not  Turneri ; 
but  having  a dark  flower  does  not  constitute  it 
the  best,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  this 
plant,  and  Turneii  does  occupy  that  position; 
now  I always  distinguish  that  variety  by  its 
spoon-shaped  lip,  which  I think  makes  it  a very 
easily  told  variety.  Moreover  the  colour  is 
brighter  and  richer  than  in  the  present  named 
kind,  and  Turneri  is  also  one  of  the  rarest  forms. 
“ J.  S.”  says  he  bought  his  plant  at  one  of  Mr. 
Sander  s sales  of  Laclias,  and  I am  sure  if  he  had 
thought  that  there  had  been  a plant  of  the  true 
Turneri  amongst  them,  “ J.  S would  have  had 
to  pay  a long  price  for  it.  But  of  course  that 
Gentleman  sold  them  as  he  imported  them,  and 
it  is  quite  possible — but  not  very  probable — that 
such  a thing  might  occur.  However,  “J.  S.”may 
make  himself  quite  satisfied  that  he  has  got  a 
very  good  form  of  L.  prasiata.  I should  keep  the 
plant  quiet  after  flowering,  if  it  does  not  show 
si<*ns  of  growing  again,  but  if  that  occurs,  keep 
the  plant  in  a nice  warm  temperature,  and  the 
atmosphere  moist,  but  if  not  it  should  be  kept 
cool  and  somewhat  dry.  L.  elegans  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  a natural  hybrid,  but  of  this  I 
cannot  decide,  but  I do  think  there  are  plants 
which  are  classed  with  L.  elegans  certainly  do 
not  belong  to  it.  The  form  sent  by  “J.  S.” 
was  originally  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton.  Matt.  Bramble. 

•2404  — Ccelogyne  cristata. — The  bloom- 

spikes  of  this  Orchid  come  from  the  base  of 
the  bulbs.  The  bulbs  have  been  formed  for 
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some  time,  and  the  spikes  will  soon  show  up. 
They  do  not  require  much  attention  at  this  time 
of  the  year — merely  to  bo  placed  near  the  glass 
in  a light  position  in  the  Cattleya- house,  and  do 
not  give  much  water  ; but  they  do  not  like  the 
“ drying-off”  process.  I do  not  like  to  see  the 
bulbs  of  this  plant  shrink  from  over-dryness. 
Usually  the  old  bulbs  become  too  much  crowded, 
and  in  that  case  they  may  be  thinned  out  ; or 
the  old  plants  may  be  divided  up  when  the 
flowering  time  is  over.  This  gives  the  bulbs 
more  space. — J.  1).  E. 


AN  OLD  MILL-HOUSE  GARDEN. 

(Mount  Usher,  Co.  Wicklow.) 

Nowadays  it  is  a well-established  fact  or  fruism 
That  the  largest  of  gardens  is  by  no  means  the 
most  enjoyable,  nor  does  it,  as  a rule,  follow 
that  the  richness  of  a garden’s  flora  can  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  acres  contained 
within  its  boundary.  In  the  garden  here  illus- 
trated many  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  and  not  a 
few  alpines,  do  remarkably  well.  It  is  a garden 
that  pleases  people  of  the  most  divergent  tastes 
and  for  different  reasons;  but  see  it  whenever  one 
may— spring,  summer,  or  autumn— it  is  ever 
fi  esh  in  leafage  and  gay  with  many  flowers.  The 
place  consists  of  the  quaint  creeper- laden  cottage 
or  mill-house  at  Ashlord, 
in  the  Co.  Wicklow  (as 
shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion), and  of  an  acre  or 
two  of  ground,  partly 
wooded,  through  which 
the  silvery  Vartry  River 
sparkles  and  flows,  gently 
musical  as  it  falls  over 
its  little  rocky  weirs  in 
summer,  but  swollen  and 
turbid  after  wintry 
storms.  The  place  is 
really  an  island,  or  delta 
rather,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
valley,  and  the  hilly 
country  around  is  beau- 
tifully diversified,  and  is 
graced  by  the  finest  of 
native  timber-trees,  such 
as  Yew  and  Scots  Fir, 

Oak,  Ash,  and  Sycamore. 

There  are  also  very  fine 
Larches  and  Silver  Firs, 

Limes,  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish Chestnuts,  Beech, 
and  many  other  rarer 
trees  and  shrubs  intro- 
duced by  planters  long 
ago.  The  common  Cherry 
Laurelforms  fruitfultrees 
from  30  feet  to  50  feet 
high  on  the  banks  or 
hangers  of  the  domain  of 
Rosanna,  of  which  classi- 
cal spot  Mount  Usher 
forms  a part.  This  por- 
tion of  the  Co.  Wicklow 
is  a delightful  one  in 
which  to  spend  a sum- 
mer’s day.  The  visitors  to  the  Mount  Usher 
garden  are  many  and  varied  in  tastes,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  they  all  admire  the  pD.ce.  Aitists, 
anglers,  and  gardeners  alike  find  something  here 
to  interestthem,and  good  botanistsare  sometimes 
perplexed  to  name  the  pretty  weeds  of  Alp  or 
Apennineor  Pyrenees,  those  from  New  Zealand, 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  of  the  Himalayas  that 
here  find  a home.  One  day  I remember  myself 
and  four  or  five  others  could  not  recollect  the 
name  of  the  lovely  Cyananthus  lobatus  that  was 
holding  up  its  bluish-purple  cups  to  the  sun. 
There  is  here 

A wood  garden,  not  so  large,  perhaps,  as 
that  at  Wisley,  but  it  has  been  modelled 
on  similar  lines.  Here  in  a snug  opening  a 
pond  has  been  filled  with  M.  Marliac- 
Latour’s  choicest  hybrid  Water  Lilies,  white, 
sulphur,  and  rose-tinted,  as  well  as  with  other 
aquatic  vegetation.  Rhododendrons  and  aura- 
turn  Lilies  here  do  well,  but  finest  of  all  the 
Japan  Lilies  is  L.  ppeciosum  rubrum,  5 feet  to 
7 feet  in  height  of  stem,  and  some  plants  had 
spike4-  fully  3 feet  long,  studded  with  shapely 
buds  and  great,  reflexed  wax-like  rosy  flowers. 
Pteonies  of  the  herbaceous  type  (P.  edulis)  and 
also  the  Moutan  varieties  of  China  grow  here 
ani  blossom  luxuriantly,  and  their  highly-tinted 
autumnal  foliage  is  nearly  as  fine  as  that  of  the 


Cut-leaved  Maples  or  the  species  of  Ainpelopsis 
that  cling  to  and  wreath  the  outhouse  and  other 
walls  about  the  placo.  The  bit  of  climber-clad 
roof  shown  in  the  engraving  is  a sight  in  April 
and  May,  being  snowed  over  at  that  season  with 
Clematis  montana,  while  later  on  in  the  year  the 
purple  Jackman’s  Clematis  and  the  larger 
varieties  of  C.  lanuginosa  parentage  hang  out 
their  great  white  and  lilac  and  purple  stars  on 
the  outer  walls.  Then  soon  after  the  Mountain 
Clematis  is  over  comes  the  Wistaria,  and  later 
still  Myrtle,  Eccremocarpus  (Calampelis)  Roses 
of  many  kinds,  including  many  dainty  Tea- 
scented  and  old-fashioned  varieties.  A little 
mill-race  is  fringed  on  one  side  with  choice 
Ferns  and  alpines,  these  being  brought 
near  the  eye  as  elevated  on  the  rocky  banks 
5 feet  or  fi  feet  above  the  water’s  edge,  along 
which  runs  a little  path  for  visitors.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  tiny  torrent  are  planted  Bam- 
boos, Arundo  donax  and  A.  conspicua,  and 
great  clumps  or  branched  trunks  of  the  Ti-tree 
of  New  Zealand  (Cordyline  australis)  of  several 
forms.  One  very  fine  single-stemmed  specimen 
has  flowered  and  seeded  for  several  years  in  a 
little  enclosed  court  or  yard,  wherein  two 
fresh  and  healthy  golden  flowering  Palms 
(Chamnarops  humilis  var.  Fortunei)  keep  it 
company.  Every  year  one  or  other  of  the  many 


Cordylines  flowers  and  seeds  plentifully,  so 
that  there  are  now  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  their  progeny  scattered  throughout  the  gar- 
dens of  Ireland.  Nowhere  else  have  I seen 
Arundo  conspicua  so  luxuriant,  bearing  aloft  its 
feathery  wands,  the  longest  stems  being  10  feet 
or  more  high,  being  here  even  more  luxuriant 
than  is  the  Pampas  Grass  which  blooms  much 
later  in  the  year.  It  is  a curious  contrast  to 
see  these  pale  nankeen  or  whitish  plumes  of  the 
Arundo  on  the  river  bank  waving  above  the 
Typha  or  “ Black  Heads  ” that  rise  erect  from 
the  margin  of  the  river  below.  Everyone  knows 
the  native  Reed  Mace  or  Typha  as  a native  of 
our  flora,  but  everyone  does  not  know  that  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  the  name  for  it  is 
“ The  Banshee’s  Rod.”  As  luxuriantly  grown  in 
the  deep  rich  mud  of  river  or  poDd  this  plant  is 
very  distinct  and  effective  in  port  and  in  colour. 
I could  say  a good  deal  more  about  this  old 
mill-house  and  its  garden,  but  no  pen  could 
express  half  of  its  attractions  to  visitors  fond  of 
choice  garden  flowers.  Our  illustration  gives  a 
mere  glimpse  of  its  richness  and  quaintness,  but 
there  are  other  views  many  and  varied  equally 
as  well  worthy  of  being  reproduced  by  the 
camera  or  the  graver.  It  is  like  a gem  in  a 
suitable  setting,  the  garden  being  a focus-spot 
of  interest  in  the  midst  of  a most  beautiful  part 


of  the  country.  From  the  earliest  Aconites, 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Irises,  and  Daffodils  of 
spring  to  the  glowing  Beech,  Chestnut,  and 
Maple-leaves  of  autumn  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  see  and  admire.  Like  all  good  gardens, 
it  is  always  growing ; an  addition  here,  an 
alteration  there,  and  it  is  a garden  of  which  its 
genial  owners  are  justly  proud.  F.  W.  B. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

A GLASS  CORRIDOR. 

246(i. — This  should  be  an  admirable  place  for 
growing  plants,  if,  as  seems  probable,  there  are 
doors  at  each  end  to  prevent  draughts.  “ Saif  ” 
does  not  mention  the  aspect,  and  on  this  much 
depends,  especially  with  regard  to  Vines  in  pots ; 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  aspect  is  more  or  less  sunny,  south  being  the 
best,  with  perhaps  a point  or  two  to  the  east. 
Pot- Vines  may  be  grown  well  in  such  a place, 
and  if  well  done  are  most  interesting  and  pro- 
ductive. The  writer  had  a pot- Vine  this  season 
which  produced— being  a year  and  a half  old 
from  the  “eye”— eleven  fine  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  some  of  which  were  used  in 
church  decoration  for  harvest,  being  large  and 
well  coloured.  The  great  secret  of  success  is  to 
grow  them  on  rapidly 
from  the  first,  and  if 
“Saif”  wishes  for  special 
directions  as  to  this,  they 
can  be  given.  Tomatoes, 
too,  might  be  grown  in 
pots,  and  a host  of  hand- 
some foliage  plants,  such 
as  Palms,  Dracasnas, 
Ricinus  Gibsoni  (broDze- 
leafed  Castor-oil),  Euca- 
lyptus globulus,  Acacia 
lophantha,  Solanum  ro- 
bustum,  and  Solanum 
marginatum  (both  very 
hanusome),  Zea  japonica 
variegata  (Japanese 
striped  Maize),  Grevillea 
robusta,  and  Cannas  in 
variety,  especially  the 
dark  foliaged  kind  wfith 
bright  carmine  blossoms, 
all  of  which,  except  the 
two  first,  are  easily  raised 
on  the  hot-bed  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  and  can 
be  potted  on  as  they 
grow. 

Hedychium  Gardner- 
ianum,  though  often 
classed  among  stove 
plants,  will  do  well  in 
such  a place,  and  its 
magnificent  foliage  and 
flowers  will  prove  a great 
attraction  in  August. 
Chrysanthemums  could, 
of  course,  be  displayed 
here,  if  there  is  room  to 
grow  them  out-of-doors 
until  the  buds  begin  to  expand  ; Heliotrope, 
Scarlet  Zonal  Pelargonium  (“Geraniums”), 
Passifloras,  if  there  be  a border  for  their  roots, 
and  other  creepers  can  be  grown,  but  they  will 
not  do  much  unless  their  roots  have  free  way  in 
good  soil.  “ Saif”  will  find  wire  stands,  being 
movable,  much  superior  to  wooden  benches  for 
such  a place,  and  these  can  be  made  gay  in 
early  spring  with  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
and  a number  of  other  bulbs,  which  can  be 
grown  very  easily  if  put  in  during  September 
or  October,  and  placed  out-of-doors  in  boxes  of 
fine  ashes  for  the  first  three  weeks,  then  brought 
into  the  corridor.  Pot-Roses  might  be  tried, 
but  they  are  not  easy  for  an  amateur  to  manage, 
and  will  not  stand  a draught,  yet  need  plenty  of 
fresh  air. 

Arum  Lilies  will  look  very  handsome  in 
winter  here  if  turned  out  into  a good  border  of 
garden  soil  at  the  end  of  May,  and  potted  up  in 
rich  soil,  each  crown  separately,  in  September. 
Treated  in  this  way,  with  plenty  of  water  all  the 
year  round,  they  flower  from  October  till  May, 
the  writer  having  many  fine  flowers  on  sturdy, 
dark-leafed  plants  at  this  date.  These  plants 
stood  out  on  ashes  behind  a north  wall  for  three 
weeks  after  potting,  and  were  then  removed  to 
the  conservatory,  where  the  first  bloom  opened 
on  October  10th.  They  were  supplied  with  soot- 


Oi'R  Readers’  Illustrations  : Old  mill-house  garden  at  Mount  Usher.  Engraved  for  Gardening 
Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin. 
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water  once  a week  during  their  summer  stay  in 
the  garden  trench,  and  were  watered  daily  in 
dry  weather.  Treated  in  this  way  the  flowers 
are  enormous,  averaging  each  10  inches  in  length, 
and  perfectly  free  from  green -fly.  One  of  the 
tanks  in  this  corridor  should  be  given  up  to 
soot-water,  which  is  the  best  and  sweetest 
liquid-manure  for  any  place  attached  to  a 
dwelling-house.  It  is  easily  made  by  brushing 
down  a quantity  of  soot  from  the  chimney  with 
a tray  placed  over  the  empty  grate,  turning  the 
soot  into  a coarse  canvas  bag,  which  can  be  tied 
up  with  string  so  as  to  allow  the  soot  to  move 
about  in  the  bag  but  not  escape.  As  the  water 
surrounding  the  bag  is  only  used,  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  drop  the  bag  into  the  tank  and  stir 
it  up  occasionally  with  a long  stick.  Soot- 
water  should  be  given  only  in  a thin  clear  state 
to  plants  which  are  growing  fast,  and  is  not 
needed  just  after  repotting,  but  it  is  invaluable 
for  many  plants  which  need  support  when  their 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  yet  cannot  be  repotted 
as  they  are  about  to  flower.  “Saif”  should 
study  artistic  grouping  of  foliage  and  other 
plants,  as  this  is  needed  to  make  the  best  of 
them.  Plenty  of  small  Ferns,  trailers,  such  as 
Tradescantia  zebrina,  Sedum  carneum,  and 
Lobelia,  of  a bright-blue  tint,  will  be  useful  to 
hide  the  pots  and  finish  the  groups  well.  The 
ordinary  plan  of  rows  of  pots  all  alike,  and  all 
in  full  view,  is  not  a good  arrangement,  each 
plant  should  be  placed  so  as  to  show  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  its 
neighbours.  I.  L.  R. 

WINDOW  FLOWERS  IN  WINTER. 

The  time  is  now  with  us  when  window  plants 
are  most  in  danger  of  dying,  whether  from  the 
cold  or  from  other  causes,  and  much  vigilance 
and  care  will,  in  most  cases,  be  necessary  on  the 
part  of  their  owners  to  tide  them  through  the 
months  of  mid-winter,  when  plant  life  seems  to 
stagnate,  and  their  two  great  enemies,  frost  and 
damp,  are  likely  to  attack  them.  Of  the  two, 
damp  is  perhaps  the  most  deadly  foe,  because 
the  most  insidious.  All  pot  plants  should  be 
kept  through  the  winter  in  the  smallest  pots 
possible.  Overpotting,  with  a mass  of  cold, 
wet  soil  surrounding  the  delicate  roots,  often 
causes  them  to  gradually  rot  away,  especially 
if  at  all  overwatered.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  understood  that  small  driblets  of 
water  are  desirable,  even  in  winter,  for 
they  result  in  starvation  to  the  lower  roots, 
while  the  upper  roots  become  sodden,  and 
eventually  decay.  Water  should  only  be  given 
to  pot-plants  when  it  is  absolutely  needed — i.e., 
when  the  finger  laid  on  the  surface  soil  is  not  at 
all  stained  by  the  contact — and  then  given  in 
abundance.  No  possible  stated  time  can  be 
given,  such  as  once  a week,  or  oftener  ; each 
plant  may  vary  in  its  power  of  absorbing  water, 
according  to  its  vitality,  its  size,  the  size  of  its 
pot,  the  humidity  or  dryness  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  other  causes  ; so  that  tact  and 
consideration  alone  can  determine,  by  the  above 
rule,  when  each  plant  should  receive  water. 
Plants  growing  in  a warm  room  should  have 
warmed  water,  of  about  the  same  warmth  as  the 
atmosphere,  and  if  saucers  are  used  they  must 
be  kept  quite  clean,  and  emptied  about  an 
hour  after  the  plants  have  been  supplied.  The 
surface  soil  of  pot-plants  in  winter  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  sodden,  sour, 
or  mossy  ; a top-dressing  of  rotten  leaf-mould 
and  sand,  with  a very  little  soot — i.e.,  not  more 
than  a teaspoonful  to  each  plant  —will  help  them 
much  (the  old  soil  having  been  carefully  re- 
moved with  a blunt  stick  to  the  depth  of 
2 inches  or  3 inches,  without  injuring  the  sur- 
face roots),  and  should  be  firmly  pressed  down 
at  the  top.  All  the  sunshine  available,  and 
plenty  of  air  (except  during  a sharp  frost)  will 
help  to  keep  up  their  health  ; all  cold  draughts, 
especially  in  the  early  morning,  being,  how- 
ever, guarded  against  with  care.  During  severe 
cold  plants  are  best  taken  quite  away  from  the 
window,  and  placed  in  a position  where  the  fire 
will  be  between  them  and  the  glass.  The  fire 
should  be  banked  up  at  night,  the  curtains  and 
blinds  closely  drawn,  and,  if  possible,  a lamp 
left  burning,  with  sufficient  oil  to  last  till 
the  morning.  With  these  precautions  even  delicate 
plants  may  be  safely  wintered  in  a room  where 
a fire  is  habitually  burning,  or  even  in  a warm 
bedroom.  If  only  an  empty  room  can  be 
obtained,  one  or  two  lamps  will  be  useful  to 
burn  all  night  between  the  window  aud  the 


plants  ; and  the  plants  may  be  set  on  the  floor 
between  two  towel-horses,  and  covered  com- 
pletely with  a thick  shawl  or  blanket  during 
sharp  frost.  Even  double  newspaper,  tacked 
on  wire  in  the  shape  of  a large  cover,  will  be 
found  of  service  in  saving  the  more  hardy  plants 
from  frost  and  draught,  and  a covering  of  this 
sort  is  very  useful  to  place  over  room  plants 
during  the  necessary  airing  of  the  room  in  the 
early  morning,  when  many  pot-plants  receive 
their  un-thought-of  death-blow  from  the  icy 
blast  blowing  through  the  house.  If  not  covered 
at  this  time  delicate  plants  and  bulb3  just  coming 
into  bloom  should  be  removed  over  night  into 
a warm  bedroom,  being  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room  before  the  airing  process  (so  necessary  to 
health),  begins  in  the  bedroom  ; in  this  way  the 
sudden  check  caused  by  a freezing  draught  will 
be  avoided.  Every  dead  leaf,  or  stem,  or 
even  any  other  slight  vegetable  decay  should 
be  at  once  removed  from  plants  in  winter,  for 
mildew  is  always  ready  to  grow  on  any  such 
scraps,  and  this  is  a more  deadly  foe  than  the 
cold.  The  foliage  of  room  plants  soon  becomes 
clogged  with  fire-dust  in  winter,  and  should  be 
cleansed  with  a bit  of  soft  sponge,  a common 
penny  paint-brush,  or  a douche  of  luke-warm 
water  in  mild  weather.  If  the  air  be  too 
cold  to  place  the  pots  out-of-doors  for  this,  a 
flat  bath  may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  a 
rosed  watering-pot,  or  syringe,  afterwards  drain- 
ing the  pots,  and  placing  them  in  dry  saucers. 
All  these  delicate  attentions  will  tend  to  keep 
window  plants  in  good  health  during  the  winter, 
and  their  cultivation  will  probably  be  rewarded 
by  strong  plant  and  good  bloom  when  spring 
arrives,  and  growth  once  more  begins  to  be 
rapid.  L. 


Bulbous  Irises  as  window  flowers. 

— It  is  not  usual  to  find  the  beautiful  bulbous 
Irises,  of  which  the  violet-scented  or  Netted 
Iris  (I.  reticulata)  is  the  best  known,  grown  in 
window-boxes,  but  they  look  and  grow  well 
under  these  conditions.  A friend  who  knows  the 
Iris  well  told  me  of  this  plan.  He  had  a sunny 
window  or  two  in  his  house,  and  set  up  a few 
good  stout,  but  rough  window-boxes,  and  grew 
the  bulbous  kinds,  and  the  best  of  the  Crocuses, 
&c.,  which  take  up  little  room.  All  the  small 
growing  kinds  are  gems  for  window  boxes,  and 
might  be  better  thus  grown  in  many  places  than 
in  the  ordinary  borders.  I.  persica  and  I. 
reticulata,  are  very  beautiful  amongst  Crocuses 
and  Snowdrops.  Choice  Crocuses  and  other 
bulbs  succeed  splendidly  in  window-boxes.  The 
flowers,  being  near  the  eye,  are  most  enjoyable, 
and  one  can  watch  with  comfort  and  pleasure 
every  phase  of  the  growth  and  blossoming.  One 
should  have  a peat,  sand,  and  leaf-mould  soil  for 
the  Iris  reticulata  and  its  forms,  one  of  which, 
I.  Bakeriana,  is  the  most  charming,  and  a box 
filled  with  loam  and  old  lime  rubbish  for  the 
Flag  Iris,  such  as  I.  Chamafiris,  and  others, 
very  rich  when  in  flower,  the  colour  deep-purple 
violet.  This  is  a new  or  uncommon  phase  of 
growing  the  lovely  dwarf  Iris,  but  it  is  one  that 
amateurs  who  have  not  large  gardens  may 
adopt  with  success  on  the  certainty  of  deriving 
much  pleasure  from  the  experiment.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  plant  now,  not  forgetting  a few 
Crocuses  or  Snowdrops  for  contrast. — C.  T. 

2452.— Chinese  Lilies.— The  small  bulbs 
which  grow  at  the  side  of  these  plants  are  best 
removed,  as  they  only  weaken  the  old  plant, 
and  will  not  be  of  any  use  next  year  if  grown 
in  water.  It  is  very  undesirable  that  they 
should  be  entirely  under  water,  as  they  will  then 
probably  rot  and  make  the  water  foul.  They 
had  better  be  removed — if  it  can  now  be  done 
without  disturbing  the  large  bulbs — and  can  be 
potted,  if  not  too  weak,  when  they  may  be  worth 
growing  next  year,  unless  too  much  weakened 
already.  This  so-called  Lily  is,  in  reality, 
Narcissus  tazetta,  and  will  do  even  better  in  a 
pot,  like  other  Daffodils,  than  in  water  ; there- 
fore the  smaller  bulbs  might  possibly  bloom  if 
well-grown  in  soil  next  season.  They  require 
rather  poor  soil  with  a good  deal  of  sand,  and 
should  be  well  drained,  and  constantly  supplied 
with  water. — L.  R. 

2435. — Chinese  Lily. — The  water  in  which 
these  plants  grow  should  not  be  changed  daily, 
and  if  well-grown  it  need  not  be  changed  at  all. 
The  bulbs  should  rest  on  a little  silver  sand,  with 
several  small  stones  arranged  round  them  to 
keep  them  from  shifting.  The  upper  half  of  the 


bulb  should  be  above  water,  and  this  can  be 
kept  pure  by  the  addition  of  a few  pieces  of 
charcoal.  The  bulbs  will  do  nothing  if  disturbed 
constantly,  they  only  require  a little  soft  rain 
water  added  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  up 
the  water  to  the  proper  level,  if  the  contents  of 
the  bowl  or  glass  are  thoroughly  healthy.  If, 
however,  the  water  should  begin  to  smell  sour, 
dip  it  out  very  carefully  with  a small  spoon, 
without  disturbing  the  bulbs,  and  put  fresh 
water,  removing  at  the  same  time  any  ddbri3  or 
rotten  bulb,  which  may  account  for  the  state  of 
the  water. — L.  R. 

2397.— Chinese  Lilies  in  a bowl.— 

These  plants,  which  are,  in  fact,  a species  of 
Narcissus,  do  not  require  to  be  kept  in  the 
dark  like  Hyacinths.  They  grow  well  in  the 
window  of  a sitting-room,  unless  gas  be  burned, 
and  should  be  turned  often  to  get  equal  light  on 
each  side.  Care  should,  however,  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  subjected  to  a chilling  draught 
in  the  early  morning,  when  doors  and  windows 
are  necessarily  opened  for  the  purpose  of  ventila- 
tion while  dusting,  and  they  are  better  taken  in  a 
warm  bedroom  for  the  night,  where  they  should 
stand  at  a distance  from  the  window  in  case  of 
severe  frost  reaching  them  — J.  L.  R. 

The  Chinese  Sacred  Lily*  is  called  by  the 

Chinese  themselves  “Joss  Flower.”  These 
Lilies  are  usually  flowered  in  shallow  orna- 
mental bowls  containing  water,  the  bulb3  being 
surrounded  by  pebbles  to  prevent  them  from 
toppling  over  when  in  bloom.  The  pebbles 
need  not  necessarily  be  under  the  bulbs.  If 
pebbles  are  not  handy  sand  may  be  U3ed  as  long 
as  the  bulbs  are  firm  in  it.  As  the  bulbs  flower 
they  will  suck  up  the  water,  which  may  there- 
fore require  replenishing  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  better  to  keep  them  in  the  light  with 
moderate  warmth.  This  reply  is  also  applicable 
to  Nos.  2435  and  2457. — A.  E.  B. 

2467.— Growing  the  Chinese  Lily.— 
The  information  given  by  the  advertisement 
mentioned  is  correct  in  its  way,  and  may  be 
followed  without  misgiving.  The  temperature 
of  the  room  in  which  it  is  to  grow  is  rather 
warmer  than  need  be,  but  perhaps  “Arthur 
Hughes  ” ha3  not  reckoned  for  the  lowering  of 
the  temperature  at  night,  which  could  scarcely 
be  kept  at  69  degs.  unless  hot-water  pipes  are 
laid  on.  A little  sand  and  charcoal  can  be 
added  to  the  stoves,  which  should  be  arranged 
so  as  to  keep  the  bulbs  steadily  in  place,  and 
the  water  should  be  soft,  and  will  only  need  to 
be  kept  up  to  the  level  of  half-way  up  the  bulbs 
by  adding  a little  more  as  it  evaporates.  These 
plants  should  blossom  in  about  six  weeks  from 
the  time  they  are  put  in,  if  kept  in  a tempera- 
ture of  60  degs  ; they  must  have  plenty  of  light, 
however,  and  air  in  mild  weather,  or  they  will 
become  too  weakly.  Beware  of  the  chilling 
blasts  of  wind  (see  answer  to  2397  on  the  same 
subject),  especially  as  the  temperature  is  usually 
warm,  and  avoid  a one-sided  growth  by  turning 
the  bowl  round  constantly.  The  Japanese  aud 
Chinese  are  very  clever  in  making  these  flowers 
open  exactly  on  the  first  day  of  their  year — 
which  is  about  as  variable  as  our  Easter  Day — 
as  they  associate  it  with  their  luck  for  the  en- 
suing year.  It  bloom3  from  five  to  ten  weeks 
after  it  is  put  in,  and  can  be  hastened  or 
retarded  by  the  amount  of  warmth  it  receives. 
Each  good  bulb  should  bring  four  or  more 
sprays  of  deliciously-scented  flowers,  and  it  is  a 
charming  ornament  for  a drawing-room,  especi- 
ally if  grown  in  the  little  picturesque  bowls 
which  the  Chinese  themselves  use  for  the 
purpose. — L.  R. 


2432.  — Payment  of  a gardener. 

— In  this  locality  (Portsmouth)  the  pay  of 
a coachman  is,  as  a rule,  several  shillings  per 
week  higher  than  that  of  a gardener,  although 
the  requirements  of  the  latter  as  regards  know- 
ledge, experience,  foresight,  and  management 
are  much  higher.  In  my  view  the  gar- 
dener's position  among  handicraftsmen  is 
analagous  to  that  of  the  curate  in  the  professions 
— both  are  badly  paid  considering  what  is 
required  of  them.  The  analogy,  though,  goes 
further ; both  are  the  longest  lived  in  their 
respective  class  of  avocations.  In  the  gardener’s 
favour  can  be  mentioned  this  advantage  : He 
can  find  employment  at  an  age  when  nobody 
will  employ  a coachman.  After  the  hair  of  the 
latter  turns  grey  he  is  not  much  in  request. — 
L.  C.  K. 
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QA  R n EJYING  ILL  VS  TRA  TE D 


FRUIT. 

FRUIT-TREES  ON  ARCHES  OR 
PEROOLAS. 

In  reply  t.o  “ E.  B.,”  “Amateur,”  and 
“Southron,”  I certainly  think  that  fruit-tree- 
covered  arches  over  sunny  walks  and  pergolaa 
would  form  a sightly  and  profitable  addition  to 
many  of  the  fertile  and  sunny  gardens  in  the 
South  of  England.  In  many  well-wooded 
country  places  costly  wire  arches  would  not  be 
necessary.  It  is  quite  true  that  a long  walk 
may  be  arched  with  wire  for  £10,  but  I am  not 
at  all  convinced  that  iron  or  wire  in  any  form  is 
necessary.  Very  tine  dessert  fruits  were  grown 
in  kitchen  gardens  a century  or  more  ago,  long 
before  the  epoch  of  iron  arches  and  the  often 
injurious  use  in  gardens  of  the  so-called  “ galvan- 
ised wire.”  The  old  espalier  trees,  with  their 
wooden  supports,  often  yielded  the  finest  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums  ; but  a more 
tree  and  beautiful  way  would  be  to  form  arches 


are  most  suitable  and  profitable  to  cottagers  and 
small  private  growers,  they  cannot  do  better 
than  select  the  same  kinds  that  they  see  are 
fruitful  and  thriving  in  other  gardens  around 
them  year  after  year.  The  annexed  illustration 
shows  a form  of  the  idea,  here  noted,  carried  out, 
but  the  arches  are  covered  with  Ivy.  This,  of 
course,  can  be  left  out,  although  pretty,  and 
fruit-tree  branches  trained  on  them  instead. 
Also  the  boughs  of  the  trees  after  they  have 
been  planted  for  some  years  could  be  so  trained 
as  to  form  a natural  arch  over  t he  walk  without 
the  use  of  wooden  or  iron  arches,  although  these 
are  preferable  became  they  support  the  weight 
of  the  branches  when  laden  with  fruit,  and  thus 
prevent  damage  from  wind  storms.  B. 


FRUIT  GROWING  FOR  PROFIT. 

We  are,  I think,  now  certainly  waking  up  to 
the  folly  of  letting  our  markets  be  Hooded  with 
foreign  fruit,  without  even  an  effort  to  repel 
this  kind  of  invasion,  and,  happily,  at  last  efforts 


An  arched  “ fruit-tree  walk.” 


or  pergolas  of  wood  on  which  fruit-trees  might 
be  trained  without  the  often  too  restricted 
culture  and  pruning  of  the  espalier — a system 
which  more  than  anything  else  led  to  the  plan 
being  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  bushes  and 
pyramids  of  to-day.  Any  cottager  may  arch  a 
long  walk  for  fruit-trees  if  he  cares  to  do  so  on 
the  wooden-supported  or  pergola  plan  at  a much 
less  cost  than  £10,  simply  by  utilising  a little 
waste  underwood,  or  the  prunings  of  a copse  or 
plantation,  or  even  by  a few  bits  of  scantling  to 
be  had  cheaply  from  a builder  or  timber 
merchant’s  yard.  Iron  or  wire  supports  for 
fruit-trees  are  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  Apart 
from  durability,  wood  is  better  in  many  ways. 
Given  a few  Larch  poles  with  the  bark  on  and 
a handy  man  with  a saw  and  hammer  and  nails, 
he  would  cover  a walk  of  50  feet  in  length  in  a 
few'  hours,  and  there  are  thousands  of  cottage 
gardens  in  England  that  would  be  the  better 
and  more  enjoyable,  and  more  profitable  to 
boot,  for  the  addition  of  such  simple,  cheap,  and 
beautiful  structures.  As  to  the  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees  (good  A piles  are  amongst  the  best)  that 


are  being  made  to  meet  it  in  the  only  way  it  can 
be  met — viz.,  by  supplying  a better  article  at 
the  same  price.  It  is  no  use  saying  that  we 
ought  to  encourage  home  industries,  for  pur- 
chasers will  look  to  their  own  interests  first ; 
but  I have  never  known  anyone  so  enamoured  of 
foreign  fruit  as  not  to  buy  English  if  they  could 
get  it  at  anything  like  the  same  price.  Market 
growers  of  fruit,  like  the  general  public,  are 
glad  to  get  their  bread  and  groceries  at  free- 
trade  prices,  and  I do  not  think  it  at  all  un- 
reasonable that  we  should  expect  to  have  to 
face  pretty  keen  competition  in  the  matter  of 
fruit  ; but  after  some  years’  experience  I feel 
quite  certain  that  we  can  successfully  meet  the 
foreigner  in  the  production  of  all  the  fruits  of 
temperate  climates.  I am  not  so  sanguine  about 
any  of  the  tropical  fruits,  for  even  w'ith  the  aid 
of  glass  we  shall  have  to  accept  such  reduced 
prices  for  many  of  the  fruits  we  used  to 
rely  on,  that  I question  whether  in  time  other 
fruits  will  not,  like  Pines,  be  given  up  as  a 
hopeless  speculation  for  profit.  But  my  faith  in 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  bush  fruits 


gets  stronger  instead  of  weaker  with  more 
lengthened  experience  ; and  when  I know  that 
there  are  plenty  at  the  present  moment  mak- 
ing preparation  for  planting  fruit-trees,  espe- 
cially Apples,  by  the  thousands,  I feel  sure 
that  before  many  years  are  over,  the  supply 
of  bonajide  home-grown  fruit  will  be  so 
large  and  superior  to  any  of  the  imported 
ones,  that  home-grown  fruit  will  be  more  sought 
after  than  it  is  now,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
fruit  is  daily  entering  more  into  the  list  of 
necessities  ot  daily'  life,  and  W'hen  it  can  be  had 
at  a price  w'ithin  the  reach  of  the  working  popu- 
lation there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  quantity 
that  will  be  needed,  and  certainly  the  best 
article  will  find  the  quickest  sale.  My  own 
experience  leads  me  to  the  following  conclusion 
as  to  what  to  plant,  and  first,  by  a long  way, 
are 

Apples,  the  sheet-anchor  of  English  fruit 
growers.  No  other  fruit  is  so  certain  of  a crop, 
finds  a more  ready  sale,  or  of  which  so  little  loss 
need  be  sustained,  if  any  discretion  is  used  in 
cultivating  kinds  suited  to  the  locality,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  local  markets.  Early  Apples 
of  the  Codlin  type,  of  which  Lord  Suffield  is  one 
of  the  best  in  this  locality,  and,  as  a rule,  very 
prolific,  even  in  a very  young  state  ; but  I should 
not  advise  planting  very  largely  of  any  such  soft 
perishable  kinds,  as  their  season  does  not  last 
very  long,  and  there  are  plenty  of  others  that 
remain  in  saleable  condition  for  months.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  very  early  dessert 
kinds.  Do  not  overstock  yourself  with  any  of 
them,  but  have  a limited  number  of  trees  of  all 
sorts  that  have  a short  season  wherein  they  are 
saleable,  and  go  in  for  the  thousands  of  sorts 
that  remain  firm  from  October  until  March  or 
April.  There  are  plenty  of  good  sorts  to  select 
from,  and  remember  to  grow  them  as  well  as 
they  can  be  grown,  as  much  care  should  be  ex- 
pended on  fruit  for  market  as  there  is  on  fruit 
grown  for  exhibition,  and  exhibitors  have  lately 
proved  that  Apples  equal  to  any  in  the  world 
can  be  grown  in  England. 

Pears  have  hitherto  been  neglected  ; it  is 
true  that  the  Pear  has  been  grown  as  an  orchard 
fruit  for  very  many  years — the  giganticspecimens 
one  finds  in  old  orchards  is  a proof  that  our 
forefathers  planted  Pears — but  they  are  all  of 
the  very  commonest  sorts— Stewing  Pears, 
Swan’s  Eggs,  Bergamots,  Williams,  and  a few 
others  completed  the  list — and  in  walled-in 
gardens  the  very  best  sorts,  where  seen  on  walls 
and  trellises.  But  this  sort  of  thing  could 
never  affect  the  market  supply  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent.  What  we  want  is  bush,  cordon, 
or  trellis-trained  trees  of  some  kind.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  southern 
counties  where  Pears,  quite  equal  to  imported 
ones,  could  be  grown,  but  hitherto  the  foreigner 
has  had  it  nearly  all  his  own  way.  I have 
now  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Beurr^  Bose,  Beurie  Diel,  and  many  others 
from  open  bushes,  quite  equal  to  wall-grown 
fruit  in  appearance,  and  certainly  superior  in 
flavour,  and  this  has  not  been  a season  at  all 
remarkable  for  Pears. 

Plums  need  a good  deal  of  judgment  to  make 
them  profitable,  for  when  they  do  crop  we 
usually  get  a glut  in  the  market ; very  early  or 
very  late  sorts  are  the  safest.  I have  myself 
had  a difficulty  in  disposing  of  Victoria  Plums 
at  a profitable  price,  but  in  a week  or  fortnight 
after  they  were  over  Pond’s  Seedling,  Late 
Orleans,  and  Washington,  or  any  other  of  the 
late  Gages  have  realised  high  prices.  With  such 
fruits  as  these  we  want  some  system  of  fruit 
drying  or  preserving  before  we  go  in  for 
planting  very  extensively. 

"Damsons  and  Bullaces,  although  reckoned 
amongst  the  common  fruits,  are  in  my  opinion 
deserving  of  far  better  culture  than  they  usually 
get  ; the  finer  they  are  the  better  they  sell,  and 
good  fruit  cannot  be  grown  on  starved,  uncared- 
for  trees. 

Cherries  are  a fickle  crop,  depending  very 
much  on  the  soil  ; in  fact,  when  it  does  not  suit 
them,  it  would  be  a doubtful  experiment  as  far 
as  profit  is  concerned  to  make  it  suit  them  ; and 
hardly  any  cultivated  fruit  dislikes  the  pruning- 
knife  so  much  as  the  Cherry.  I would,  how- 
ever, make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
Morejlo,  for  that  extremely  useful  kind 
grows  freely,  and  fiuits  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom and  regularity  in  nearly  all  soils  and  situa- 
tions, and,  hanging  a long  time  after  it  is  ripe, 
seldom  causes  any  loss  to  the  growe- . 
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Bush  fruits,  although  they  do  not  yield  any 
of  the  high  profits  that  are  sometimes  realised 
on  other  crops,  are,  as  a rule,  very  safe  to  grow, 
and  the  importations  of  these  do  not  seem  to 
indicate  any  dinger  to  the  home  grower  of  beiDg 
able  for  manj  years  to  command  the  top  prices 
in  our  markets.  1 place  them  thus  — 

Gooseberries,  the  best  and  safest  bush  fruit 
to  plant  in  quantity.  I leave  the  bushes  thick 
with  young  wood,  and  gather  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  crop  green,  or  about  Whitsuntide.  They 
sell  very  readily,  and  as  grown  on  the  south  coast 
get  at  least  a fortnight’s  start  in  the  market 
before  the  midland  crop  is  ready. 

Currants  need  good  culture,  severe  pruning, 
and  plenty  of  moisture,  so  as  to  get  the  berries 
well  filled  out.  Small  fruit  does  not  pay  for 
picking,  as  even  when  good  the  labour  for  pick- 
ing is  a large  item  in  the  expense  of  culture. 

Raspberries  cannot  be  grown  profitably  on 
dry  or  poor  soils  ; good,  strong  soil  and  plenty 
of  manure  are  their  main  requirements,  and  the 
c irtainty  of  a market  directly  they  are  gathered. 
It  is  impossible  to  keep  Raspberries  after  they 
are  gathered  ; they  should  be  sold  before  they 
are  picked,  at  least,  for  profit. 

James  Groom,  Gosport. 


GOOD  PEACHES. 

Where  it  is  contemplated  to  plant  fresh  Peach- 
trees,  either  on  open  walls  or  in  Peach  houses 
proper,  the  question  will  arise,  what  to  plant  i 
As  regards  Peach-houses,  the  problem  is  not 
very  difficult  to  ans  wer,  but  even  here  discretion 
is  needed,  so  that  only  those  of  the  very  highest 
quality  should  be  planted,  and  that  the  house 
may  not  be  given  up,  a3  is  very  often  the  case, 
to  the  very  earliest  varieties,  and  especially 
those  of  American  origin.  True,  if  there  is 
space  some  of  the  most  approved  may  find  a 
place,  but  very  often  it  is  generally  where  there 
is  the  least  room  at  disposal  that  such  varieties 
are  planted.  The  quality  of  Peaches  has  not 
advanced  with  the  newer  varieties,  as  with 
Nectarines,  and  indeed,  as  far  as  quality  is  con- 
cerned, with  our  Standard  varieties  it  would 
be  impossible  for  this  to  be  improved  upon, 
unless  it  is  by  imparting  some  of  this  into  the 
earliest  varieties.  For  cultivation  in  pots  in  a 
general  orchard  house  these  early  varieties 
are  well  adapted  so  as  to  maintain  a suc- 
cession, but,  with  limited  space  in  a Peach- 
house  for  trained  trees,  varieties  with  the 
highest  quality  should  alone  be  planted.  \\  hen 
planting  on  open  walls  the  climate  must  have 
due  consideration,  as  all  varieties  are  not  adapted 
f >r  this  purpose  ; indeed,  in  many  of  the  more 
northern  parts  Peaches  other  than  the  earliest 
varieties  would  not  ripen  ; consequently,  where 
there  is  Peach-house  space  it  is  rarely  that  any 
are  planted.  In  the  more  southern  and 
western  midland  districts  varieties  of  the  high- 
est quality  will  ripen,  although  in  a backward 
and  cold  season  they  are  always  late,  and  require 
a warm  and  bright  September  to  become  of  good 
quality.  Royal  George  and  Noblesse  are  the 
worst  in  this  respect  with  us,  the  trees  being 
badly  affected  with  mildew  and  the  growth  not 
so  free  as  I like  to  see  it.  Varieties  such  as 
these  I should  never  again  plant  on  open  walls, 
as,  according  to  my  experience,  a succession  of 
warm  seasons  is  necessary  for  these  to  become 
really  first-rate.  Fruit  there  is  in  abundance, 
but  the  trees  are  not  healthy  grown  in  the  open 
air,  and,  indeed,  under  glass  high  culture  is 
necessary  for  these  varieties,  as  mildew  and 
spider  will  attack  them  before  any  other  varie- 
ties, but  when  well  grown  the  quality  of  either 
is  not  excelled. 

Royal  George  with  me  last  season  was  better 
than  I have  ever  previously  seen  it,  the  fruits 
being  large  and  beautifully  coloured  and  the 
trees  perfectly  free  from  mildew.  This  variety 
requires  warmer  and  drier  treatment  than  that 
which  may  be  accorded  to  other  varieties,  and 
during  dull  weather  like  that  we  have  had  this 
season,  or  even  on  dull  afternoons  when  the 
foliage  is  not  likely  to  become  perfectly  dry 
before  nightfall,  syringing  overhead  is  best  dis- 
continued, although  every  opportunity  must  be 
taken  to  syringe  to  keep  down  red-spider. 
Stirling  Castle  is  a very  healthy  grower  on  open 
walls  ; fruits  are  abundant,  of  high  quality, 
aud  beautifully  coloured,  good  fruits  where 
freely  exposed  becoming  almost  black.  Although 
ripening  a little  later  than  Royal  George, 
Stirling  Castle  worthily  takes  its  place.  For 


early  ripening  Alexander  takes  the  first 
position,  this  being  followed  by  Hale’s  Early, 
two  excellent  Peaches  for  open  walls.  The 
quality  of  the  latter  has  been  excellent 
tfii9  season,  and  I never  remember  it  so  juicy 
and  vinous  in  flavour,  and  quite  destitute  of 
the  rather  stringy  texture ; this  latter  fault, 
however,  is  often  attributed  to  leaving  the  fruits 
on  the  wall  to  ripen,  as  I find  the  flavour  be- 
comes more  fully  developed — and,  indeed,  it  is 
the  same  with  all  varieties,  although  not,  per- 
haps, to  such  a marked  extent — when  gathered 
quite  two  days  before  they  are  fit  for  use  and 
placed  in  a cool  fruit  room.  Crimson  Galande 
also  does  excellently  on  open  walls ; so  does 
Dr.  Hogg;  this  latter  is  very  good  with  us 
this  season,  the  tree  being  very  healthy  and 
the  fruits  ripening  well,  and  it  is  also  a most 
abundant  bearer,  as,  indeed,  with  us  are  all  the 
varieties  which  we  cultivate  on  open  walls. 
Alexandra  Noblesse  is  a very  fine  Peach  in  the 
open,  it  being,  in  fact,  almost  a Noblesse,  and 
never  attacked  with  mildew,  as  this  latter-named 
variety  is  so  prone'  to  be.  Princess  of  Wales 
also  does  excellently,  being  a very  free  grower 
and  perfectly  free  from  mildew.  Dymond  is  an 
old  favourite  of  mine,  and  I believe  this  variety 
is  destined  to  have  a bright  future.  The  fruits 
are  .very  large,  of  fine  colour,  and  excellent 
flavour  ; the  foliage  of  our  tree  is  not  so 
healthy  as  I should  like  to  see  it,  but  this  I 
hope  to  rectify  by  partial  relifting.  Barrington, 
Sea  Eagle,  and  Walburton  Admirable  are 
also  capital  for  the  open  air.  I should 

also  not  hesitate  to  plant  either  Bellegarde  or 
Gro3se  Migaonne  in  a good  district,  although 
iu  some  seasons  the  latter  is  apt  to  become 
attacked  with  mildew.  For 

Peaches  in  the  open  air,  low  and  damp  situa- 
tions are  the  worst,  as  the  trees  are  more  prone 
to  mildew  than  in  higher,  and  consequently 
drier,  districts.  As  previously  stated,  for  plant- 
ing out  under  glass  and  where  room  is  limited, 
the  principal  place  should  not  be  filled  up  with 
the  earliest  varieties,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
being  early,  but  a tree  of  Hale’s  Early  may 
well  be  included,  if  Peaches  are  required  very 
early.  For  growing  in  the  same  structure 
besides  Hale’s  Early,  if  it  should  be  decided  to 
plant  this  variety,  I should  select  Crimson 
Galande,  Grosse  Mignone,  Royal  George,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  Bellegarde,  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Walburton  Admirable.  Other  excellent  varie- 
ties may  be  substituted  in  some  instances,  as  I 
have  omitted  Noblesse,  Dymond,  Barrington, 
and  Sea  Eagle,  the  last  being  a very  large  Peach. 
For  planting  in  succession  houses  it  would 
merely  be  a repetition  of  the  varieties,  selecting 
the  earliest  varieties  for  the  earliest  house  ; in- 
deed, these  often  come  in  well  when  planted  in 
succession  structures,  it  merely  being  a question 
of  retarding  the  starting  of  the  trees.  Where 
there  are  several  varieties  growing  in  the  same 
structure— for  instance,  early,  mid-season,  and 
late— it  is  not  wise  to  start  the  trees  early 
into  growth,  or  force  them,  as  it  is  generally 
understood,  as  the  later  varieties  require  time 
to  bring  out  their  quality.  Y. 


2524  —Pruning'  large  Apple-trees.— 

Evidently  you  have  a correct  idea  of  the  condi- 
tion of  your  trees,  and  you  are  not  far  wrong 
in  the  remedy  to  be  used  to  get  them  round  again. 
Instead  of  cutting  out  some  of  the  large  branches 
from  the  centre  of  the  trees,  as  you  suggest,  I 
advise  you  to  cut  away  all  the  small  growth 
first  and  see  what  effect  that  has.  If  the 
branches  are  then  somewhat  crowded  you  may 
remove  a sufficient  number  to  leave  the  centre 
of  the  tree  sufficiently  open  to  admit  plenty  of 
light  and  air.  Owiug  to  the  branches  having 
been  cut  in  round  the  tree,  as  you  say,  I am  not 
surprised  to  hear  the  grosvth  is  quite  a thicket. 
To  obtain  large  fruit  you  must  also  thin  out 
these  crowded  growths,  and  it  should  be  done 
with  no  sparing  hand  at  once.  Where  there  are 
three  shoots  they  should  be  reduced  to  one  ; 
you  will  then  obtain  lvrge  and  handsome  fruit, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  sort.  It  is  the 
trees  that  are  left  with  overcrowded  branches 
and  growing  iu  a poor  soil  that  produce  such 
smillani  badly  formed  fruit. — J.  C.  C. 

2534  —Watering  Peach  trees.— Your 
employer  is  quite  right.  The  Peach-trees  re- 
quire watering  at  the  roots  in  winter  as  well  as 
in  summer,  only  they  do  not  need  it  so  fre- 
quently. Give  them  a good  soaking  at  the  roots 


once  a month  and  they  will  take  no  harm,  and 
if  you  have  manure-water  available  do  not  be 
afraid  to  use  it  in  preference  to  clear.  If  you 
think  for  a moment  how  much  moisture  the 
roots  of  Peach-trees  that  are  growing  in  the 
open  air  get  all  the  autumn  and  winter  and  are 
none  the  worse  for  it,  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
understand  how  necessary  it  must  be  also  for 
trees  under  glass. — J.  C.  C. 

2538.— Treatment  of  a Vine  -It  would 
not  be  wise  to  allow  the  young  rods  to  remain 
beyond  3 feet  long  this  next  year.  When  young 
canes  are  left  the  full  length  of  one  season’s 
growth,  they  do  not  break  regularly  up  the  whole 
rod  ; the  bulk  of  the  strength  goes  to  the  buds  at 
the  top  of  the  cane.  Many  at  the  base  buds  fail  to 
start  into  growth  through  being  deprived  of  sap, 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  eyes  near  the  top.  If 
the  eyes  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  Vine  fail  to 
break  the  first  year,  it  is  seldom  they  do  so  at  all 
afterwards,  and  in  this  way  so  many’  gsp3  are  to 
be  found  in  Vines.  By  pruning  to  the  distance 
named  all  the  eye3  in  the  3 feet  length  push  into 
growth  equally,  or  nearly  so,  as  to  strength.  The 
remainder  to  cover  the  space  can  be  left  the  next 
year.  As  many  bunches  as  there  are  side  shoots 
can  be  taken  from  the  Vine  next  year.  At  no 
time  is  it  wise  to  allow  each  shoot  to  bear  more 
than  one  bunch  each.  “ W.  D.’s  suggestion  f o 
run  up  another  rod  next  year  to  substitute  the 
older  one  is  good.  It  is  a mistake  to  crowd  the 
foliage  of  Vines  ; no  more  growth  should  be  left 
than  can  have  its  full  share  of  light.  One  fully 
developed  leaf  is  worth  more  to  the  5 ine  than  a 
dozen  weakly  growing  ones. — S.  P. 

You  have  managed  your  \ ine  in  such  a 

thoroughly  practical  manner  so  far  that  you  do 
not  require  much  assistance  to  make  your  suc- 
cess complete.  Cut  down  the  youDg  rods  to  half 
their  length  ; from  each  of  these  it  will  be  quite 
safe  to  take  four  good-sized  branches  next  year. 
In  the  succeeding  year  you  may  leave  the  young 
rods  long  enough  to  reach  the  top  of  the  house. 
You  do  not  mention  the  length  of  your  house, 
but  you  are  wise  in  not  having  too  many  rods. 
They  should  be  3 feet  apart  between  each,  and 
18  inches  from  each  end.  You  had  better  do 
what  pruning  is  necessary  at  once. — J.  G.  C. 

2263. — Pvuntng  Vines.— As  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
fallen  you  may  prune  your  Vines,  leaving  two  buds  at  the 
base  of  each  shoot,  or  lateral,  as  it  is  usually  termed. 

W.  H. 

2132  —Apricot  Plum  —In  reply  to  “Saif,'  I would 
advise  him  to  applv  to  Messrs.  Rawson  Bros  , 11  estTorring- 
ton,  Wraglev,  Lines.,  who  sell  a large  quantity  of  Apricot 
Piums  ill  the  season,  and  also  supply  trees,  I believe,  if 
requisite. — IV.  J.  C , Lines. 

2489.  — Manuring  Strawberries  — 

Cleaning  and  top-dressing  should  be  done  early  in 
autumn  before  the  ground  has  parted  with  all  its 
summer’s  warmth,  and  if  not  done  then  I should 
do  it  now,  as  though  Strawberries  are  hardy 
enough,  yet  a little  top-dressing  of  manure 
shelters  and  strengthens  the  crowns  and  the 
foliage.  If  the  ground  is  badly  drained  it  may 
be  better  to  wait  till  spring,  as  ground  that  is 
sealed  up  below  and  also  on  the  surface  is 
always  cold. — E.  H. 

Now  is  the  be9t  time  to  do  this,  especially  if  the  soil 

is  heavy.  Use  aliberal  dressing  of  decayed  stable-manure, 
and  dig  it  in  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  The  heavy 
soil  will  crumble  up  to  a fine  powder  if  stirred  with  the 
Dutch  hoe  when  it  is  dry  in  the  spring.— J.  D.  L. 

2513.— Growing  Vines.— I consider  Gros 
Colman  a far  better  Grape  than  Alicante  if  it 
could  be  finished  up  as  well.  Golden  Queen  is 
a useful  late  white  or  amber-coloured  Grape, 
and  it  may  be  grown  with  Hamburgh.  Gros 
Marco  also'  does  well.  Lady  Downe  s is  a very 
good  keeper,  but  then  it  is  subject  to  cracking 
and  scalding,  and  could  hardly  be  recommended 
for  a house  where  Gros  Colman  cracks.  E.  H. 

Lady  Downe’s  is  one  of  the  best  Grapes 

to  “row  for  late  use,  and  one  that  will  succeed 
with  those  named.  A 5 ine  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria might  be  planted  at  the  warmest  end. 
Mrs.  Pince  is  a capital  variety  to  plant  where 
quality  is  preferred  to  quantity ; but  not  nearly 
so  many  bunches  can  be  taken  from  a Vine  of 
this  as  from  Alicante  or  Lady  Downes.  If  a 
quantity  of  bunches  are  preferred  of  fair  quality 
to  fewer  of  higher  quality  I should  recommend 
that  two  Vines  of  Lady  Downe  s be  planted  in 
preference  to  the  one  of  Mrs.  Pince.  S.  P. 

As  you  do  not  succeed  with  Gros  Colman 

it  makes  one  hesitate  before  recommending  any 
Muscat  varieties,  yet  if  it  was  my  case  I should 
select  Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat  and  Lady  Downe  s 
Seedling  ; the  last-named  is  not  a Muscat,  but 
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it  is  a capital  keeper.  In  my  own  mind  I am 
quite  satisfied  that  when  there  is  sufficient 
heat  in  the  autumn  to  ripen  it  properly  Mrs. 
Pinco  is  the  best  flavoured  of  all  late-keeping 
Grapes.  The  berries  of  Lady  Downo’s  are  so 
liable  toscald  that  I cannot  advise  you  to  plant  it. 
West’s  St.  Peter’s  is  also  a good  keeping  late 
Black  Grape. — J.  C.  C. 

253G.— Smyrna  Pigs.— I cannot  say  if  the 
Fig  will  reproduce  itself  true  from  seed.  The 
probabilities  are  that  it  may  do  so.  At  any 
rate  I advise  “ J.  B.  G.”  to  grow  two  or  three 
of  his  seedling  plants  in  pots  until  they  bear 
fruit,  which  it  is  possible  they  may  do  in  four 
or  five  years.  When  three  years  old  the  seed- 
lings should  be  shifted  into  pots  12  inches  in 
diameter,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  them  until 
they  have  fruited.  Any  other  seedlings  may 
be  planted  out  close  to  warm  walls  early  next 
May,  and  except  to  secure  them  to  the  walls, 
allow  them  to  go  on  without  pruning. — J.  C.  C. 

2485.  — Keeping  Black  Alicante 
Grapes. — If  it  is  not  intended  to  keep  them 
later  than  January  or  February  the  Grapes  will 
remain  in  the  best  condition  upon  the  Vines. 
When  they  have  to  be  kept  until  February  it  is 
very  desirable  that  they  should  be  well  thinned 
out,  for  when  the  berries  are  crowded  closely 
together,  as  they  sometimes  are,  even  to  the 
extent  of  squeezing  some  of  them  out  of  form, 
it  is  impossible  that  they  can  keep  well.  When 


cool  by  affixing  a piece  of  wire  around  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  ; the  bunch  at  one  end  and  the 
bottle  at  the  other  will  balance  each  other.  See 
that  the  wood  does  not  want  for  water  ; it  will 
absorb  a quantity  the  first  few  days.  Any 
decaying  berries  must  be  removed  at  once. 
— S.  1’. 

2511.— A Nut-walk. —I  am  afraid  the 
shade  from  the  Elm-trees  is  injurious  to  your 
Nuts.  If  so,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  higher 
the  Nuts  are  allowed  to  grow  the  more  they 
will  suffer.  I should  be  disposed  to  cut  down 
to  the  ground  the  old  stems  and  start  afresh 
with  three  or  four  only  of  the  young  suckers.  I 
would  take  the  tops  of  these  3 feet  from  the 
ground,  and  afterwards  prune  them  so  as  to 
keep  them  down  to  a height  of  G feet.  When 
pruning  aim  at  getting  a good  supply  of  small 
spray-growth,  as  it  is  this  kind  of  wood  that 
produces  both  the  female  flowers  and  the  catkins. 

— J.  C.  C. 

2464.— Fruit  trees  for  profit  — “ New- 
town Pippin  ” should  lose  no  time  in  getting 
his  Apples-trees  and  planting  them  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  the  best  time  for  that  work  will 
soon  be  past.  But  let  me  say  that  planting 
Apple-trees  where  such  trees  have  stood  for 
many  years  is  about  the  worst  place  that  they 
can  be  put  in,  as  the  elements  they  need  are 
already  to  a large  extent  extracted  from  the 
soil,  and  the  best  course  is  decidedly  to 


grow  very  large,  but  if  young  trees  are  given 
extra  good  culture  the  fruit  of  either  kind  is 
exceptionally  large,  a great  point  in  cooking 
Apples.  For  dessert  nothing  can  surpass  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  a variety  that  combines  every 
good  quality  for  a dessert  fruit,  and  which  takes 
more  prizes  for  single  dishes  than  any  othe  r 
kind,  and  is  available  for  a very  long  period  as 
it  keeps  well.  Plant  as  soon  as  possible ; 
November  or  early  in  December  is  a good  date 
for  planting,  and  mulch  over  the  roots  directly. 
— J.  G. , Hants. 

2509.— Culture  Of  Filberts. — These  are 
very  easily  grown,  and  I find  they  do  equally 
well  in  light  or  heavy  soil ; but  they  like  a got  d 
open  soil  to  start  in,  such  as  is  usually  found  in 
well-culti;ated  gardens.  Plant  them  now,  ar.d 
they  do  not  need  any  training  nor  manuring. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  put  a good  dressing  of 
decayed  manure  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground 
around  the  plants  ; it  keeps  the  soil  moist,  and 
it  also,  to  a certain  extent,  prevents  the  frost 
from  penetrating  to  the  roots,  if  it  should  set  in 
very  severely  in  the  winter.  Filbert-trees  grow 
into  good  form  of  their  own  accord,  and  may 
merely  need  any  straggling  growths  to  be 
shortened. — J.  D.  E. 

The  Nut  tribe  does  best  in  a free  and 

open  loam.  If  planted  in  heavy  soil  it  must  be 
well  drained.  Wherever  the  common  Hazel 
succeeds  in  the  woods  and  hedges  the  better- 
class  Nuts  may  be  planted.  I have  seen  Nut- 
bushes  struggling  on  year  after  year  when 
planted  on  clay  land  without  any  progress  being 
made,  but  on  mellow,  open,  well-drained  loams 
the  growth  is  rapid  and  the  crop  of  Nuts  large. 
Plant  in  rows,  8 feet  or  10  feet  apart,  according 
to  the  system  of  pruning  adopted.  The  best 
form  is  the  low  spreading  bush  with  an  open 
centre,  the  open  centre  obtained  by  pruning. 
Where  the  light  and  sunshine  can  penetrate  the 
wood  ripens,  and  both  the  brown  catkins  and  the 
little  red  blossoms,  which  produce  the  Nuts  after 
fertilisation  by  the  catkins  has  taken  place,  will 
form  abundantly.  Keep  the  growth  open,  to 
induce  the  formation  of  plenty  of  feathery  spray, 
as  this  is  the  best  kind  of  wood  for  Nut-bearing. 
After  Nuts  come  into  bearing  manure  will  be 
beneficial  occasionally.  Keep  down  suckers,  and 
all  small  growth  which  springs  from  the  main 
stem  should  be  twisted  out. — E.  H. 


ROSES. 

ROSA  POLYANTHA  AS  A STOCK. 
When  I first  made  the  experiment  of  employing 
Rosa  Polyantha  as  a stock  about  nine  years 
ago,  the  failings  of  the  Manetti  were  beginning 
to  be  generally  admitted,  but  it  was  constantly 
being  urged  on  the  other  hand  that  Brier  cut- 
ting stocks  were  difficult  to  make — a difficulty, 
I would  state,  that  I never  experienced— and 
that  Brier  seedlings  were  troublesome  to  bud. 
I was,  therefore,  anxious  to  find  a stock  as  easy 
to  propagate  and  to  bud  as  the  Manetti,  and  on 
which  the  Tea-scented  Roses  and  smooth- 
wooded  Hybrid  Perpetuals  of  Victor  Verdier 
race,  that  notoriously  will  not  thrive  on  Manetti, 
would  succeed.  I was  delighted  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  find  with  what  rapidity  and  certainty 
the  Polyantha  cuttings  struck  root,  quite  equal- 
ling, if  not  surpassing,  the  Manetti  in  this  respect ; 
then  the  new  stocks  were  found  just  as  easy  to 
bud  as  the  old  ; and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
experiment  continued  through  a series  of  years 
has  demonstrated  clearly  that  Polyantha  cut- 
ting stocks  are  admirably  wTell  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Teas  and  smooth-wooded 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Nine-year-old  plants  of 
such  varieties  as  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Victor  Verdier,  &c.,  are  still  flourish- 
ing, in  spite  of  exposure  to  all  intervening  win- 
ters ; and  each  season  more  cuttings  of  Poly- 
antha have  been  struck,  and  in  due  course 
budded,  so  that  now  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  Rose  plants  in  the  garden  are  on  Poly- 
antha stocks.  A fear  that  was  at  one  time 
expressed  that  Polyantha  would  sucker  too 
much  to  be  valuable  as  a stock  has  happily  not 
been  realised,  as  a sucker  is  quite  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule  ; and  if  one  does  ma,ke  its  appear- 
ance, there  is  no  possibility  of  its  being  mis- 
taken for  part  of  the  scion,  so  that  its  prompt 
removal  is  assured.  A further  convenience  about 
Polyantha  stocks  is  that  they  appear  to  succeed 
equally7  well  on  either  light  or  heavy  soils.  The 


Flowering-shoot  of  “ Rosa  Polyantha.” 


the  leaves  begin  to  decay  that  is  the  time 
that  the  berries  also  show  signs  of  mould  upon 
them  ; therefore  let  the  leaves  be  removed  as 
fast  as  they  decay,  and  keep  the  hot-water 
pipes  warm  night  and  day  ; but  too  much  heat 
causes  the  Grapes  to  shrivel,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  there  is  not  enough  heat  the  berries 
become  mouldy.  If  the  vinery  is  needed  to  store 
plants  in  the  Grapes  may  be  cut  with  a good  length 
of  wood,  and  if  the  ends  of  the  branches  upon 
which  the  bunches  are  can  be  inserted  in  bottles 
of  water  placed  in  a dry  room  the  Grapes  will 
keep  well  for  six  weeks  or  more. — J.  D.  E. 

To  keep  Grapes  till  February  the  berries 

must  be  well  thinned  and  well  ripened  before 
the  sun  has  lost  all  its  power.  That  being  so, 
cut  them  with  6 inches  or  8 inches  of  wood,  and 
place  the  ends  of  the  laterals  on  which  the 
bunches  were  hanging  in  bottles  three  parts  full 
of  water  and  hang  up  in  a dry  room.  Have 
thick  curtains  to  the  windows,  and  as  far  as 
possible  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  from 
45  degs.  to  50  degs. — E.  H. 

These  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  keep 

until  February.  Allow  them  to  hang  on  the 
Vines  if  the  house  can  be  kept  tolerably  warm 
and  dry  until  Christmas.  At  that  time  cut 
them,  ret  aiding  6 inches  or  8 inches  of  stem 
below  the  banch,  removing  the  lateral  growths, 
if  there  be  any.  Insert  the  end  in  water  in  an 
ordinary  gl  iss  wine-bottle  filled  with  clean  soft 
water.  Ha  lg  the  bottle  up  in  a dry  room  kept 


plant  on  fresh  soil.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done 
you  must  compromise  the  matter  by  carting  away 
a few  loads  from  each  hole  and  returning  new 
soil  from  open  pasture,  or  any  good  soil  such  as 
where  old  hedgerows  have  been  grubbed  up,  as 
the  soil  is  gravelly.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
mulch  over  the  roots  every  summer  with 
manure,  which  will  keep  drought  from  acting 
on  them,  and  feed  the  surface  roots  as  well 
As  regards  sorts,  good  kinds  are  now  so  numer- 
ous that  it  takes  a pretty  good  sized  cata- 
logue to  describe  them.  But  the  following 
are  the  cream  for  both  table  and  kitchen  : 
Apples  to  ripen  in  succession — Dessert : 1,  Mr. 
Gladstone;  2,  Red  Juneating;  3,  Irish  Peach; 

4,  Kerry  Pippin  ; 5,  Lady  Sudeley  ; 6,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain ; 7,  Gravenstein ; 8,  Golden 
Ingestrie;  9,  Kingof  the  Pippins;  10,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin;  11,  Blenheim  Orange  ; and  12,  Golden 
Knob.  Kitchen  Apples:  1,  Early  Jullien  ; 2, 
Lord  Suffield  ; 3,  Echlinville  ; 4,  Stirling  Castle; 

5,  Frogmore  Prolific  : 6,  Golden  Spire  ; 7,  Peas- 
good’s  Nonsuch  ; 8,  New  Hawthornden  ; 9,  Bis- 
mark  ; 10,  M6re  de  Menage;  11,  Wellington; 
and  12,  Prince  Albert.  If  these  are  well  grown 
and  carefully  stored  you  will  need  no  other 
kinds. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

2420.— Apples  for  show.— In  reply  to 
“Mr.  T.  Phipps,”  I should  advise  the  following 
varieties — viz. , Kitchen : Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  or 
Warner’s  King,  probably  the  finest  Apples  in 
cultivation ; under  ordinary  conditions  they 
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Immense  qijantitv  of  roots 
plants  enables  them  to  secure 


made  by  the 
a supply  of 

moisture  even  on  most  sandy  land,  while  the 
roots  are  hard  enough  to  withstand  the  ellects 
of  wet  or  heavy  laud,  without  the  liability  to 
rot  that  characterises  the  softer  roots  of  the 
Manetti  in  wet  seasons  or  situations.  Anyone 
who  can  make  and  bud  Manetti  stocks  can 
make  and  bud  with  equal  ease  an  equal 
number  of  Polyantha  cutting  stocks.  Cuttings 
11  inches  long  are  made  in  the  autumn  from 
well  ripened  shoots  of  the  season’s  growth, 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not  in  the 
least  necessary  that  these  cuttings  should  have 
a “ heel,”  as  is  so  desirable  in  the  case  of  Brier 
cuttings.  The  best  time  for  the  insertion  of 
the  cuttings  is  the  end  of  September,  but  any 
time  from  then  until  Christmas  will  serve.  To 
ensure  the  largest  possible  crop,  the  best  plan 
is  to  make  a “ nick  ” with  a spade  and  fill  it 
with  white  sand,  into  which  the  cuttings  should 
be  firmly  pushed,  leaving  only  2 inches  of  their 
length  visible  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Thus  treated,  the  cuttings  will  quickly  root, 
and  in  the  following  October  or  November 
(twelve  months  after  their  insertion)  should  be 
transplanted,  trimmed,  and  “ heeled  in  ” some- 
where until  March,  when  on  a showery  day 
they  can  be  planted  in  the  budding  quarters. 
This  “heeling  in”  during  the  winter,  and  not 
planting  permanently  until  the  spring,  is 
strongly  recommended  for  all  dwarf  stocks, 
which  can  then  be  planted  quite  shallow,  so  that 
m difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  inserting  the 
buds  quite  close  to  the  roots.  If 
Tiie  STOCKS  are  planted  in  the  autumn,  shallow 
enough  to  be  easily  and  properly  budded,  after 
the  first  fros:  they  will  all  be  found  tumbling 
about,  half  out  of  the  ground  ; and  if  they  are 
planted  so  deep  as  to  avoid  this  risk,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  buds  will  never 
be  inserted  near  enough  to  the  roots,  as  witness 
the  sadly  “leggy”  plants  so  often  received 
from  nurseries.  If  stocks  are  wanted  in  a hurry, 
cuttings  of  Polyantha  inserted  in  good  time 
in  September  will  be  found  to  be  well  rooted  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  may  be  planted  in  the 
budding  quarters  the  following  March,  and 
budded  in  July — within  ten  or  eleven  months  of 
their  insertion  as  cuttings.  This  rushing  of  stocks, 
however,  is  not  recommended  except  in  an 
emergency,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  rather 
thin- barked,  and  consequently  to  require 
special  care  in  budding,  although  at  the 
same  time  it  has  been  observed  that  buds  of 
Tea-scented  Roses  cut  from  small  wood  some 
times  “take”  better  on  thin-skinned  stocks. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  remarks 
refer  only  to  Polyantha  stocks  made  from  cut- 
tings. Two  or  three  seasons  ago  some  of  the 
Continental  growers  suggested  that  Polyantha 
seedlings  would  probably  make  good  stocks,  but 
the  making  of  experiments  therewith  on  a large 
scale  was  probably  delayed  in  the  first  place  by 
the  fact  that  the  species  does  not  often  ripen  a 
large  crop  of  seed,  and,  secondly,  by  the  desire 
of  growers  to  flower  their  seedlings,  and  to 
endeavour  to  produce  additional  varieties  of 
the  increasingly  popular  dwarf  ever-blooming 
Polyantha  Roses.  The  distribution,  however 
uuder  the  name  of  grandifiora,  of  a variety  as 
vigorous  as  the  type,  and  bearing  seed  freely 
has  facilitated  the  raising  of  seedlings  in  quail 
tity  ; and  experiments  are  now  being  carried 
on  to  test  the  value  of  the  stock  in  this  form, 
The  raising  of  a batch  of  any 

Seedi.ino  stocks  is,  nevertheless,  a tedious 
process,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  rosarians 
generally  seem  to  find  so  little  difference  in  the 
value  of  Brier  cutting  and  Brier  seedling  stocks 
it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the 
additional  merit  of  Polyantha  seedling  stocks 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
greater  trouble  in  producing  and  budding  them 
The  Polyantha  cutting  may  not  be  the  best 
stock  in  the  world  for  Roses,  but  it  is  certainly 
a very  good  one,  especially  for  Tea-scented 
Roses,  and  the  so-called  Hybrid  Teas  or  smooth 
wooded  varieties  of  the  Victor  Verdier  race 
easy  to  propagate,  easy  to  bud,  perfectly  hardy 
not  getting  mildew  in  the  quarters,  and  thriving 
on  any  soil,  so  that  growers  who  have  difficulty 
in  propagating  Brier  cuttings,  or  in  budding 
Brier  seedlings,  should  find  a “ boon  and 
blessing  ” in  Polyantha  cutting  stocks. 

T.  W.  GlRDLESTONE, 
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DARK  ROSES. 

The  following  list  of  six  very  dark  Roses  are  the 
best  of  those  I have  grown.  First  on  the  list 
should  be  placed  Baron  Bonstettin,  very  dark  and 
velvety,  is  a strong  grower,  and  produces  blooms 
of  good  quality,  very  sweetly  scented  It  is  so 
prolific  that  it  has  to  be  disbudded,  producing 
more  buds  than  it  could  bring  to  maturity  ; 
blooms  generally  best  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  though  it  also  often  has  late  blooms, 
smaller  in  size  but  finer  in  colour.  I consider  this 
the  most  satisfactory  of  my  very  dark  Roses. 
Xavier  Olibo  is  quite  as  dark  and  is  also  a good 
grower  with  fine  blooms,  but  has  not  the  glossy 
“sheen”  of  B.  Bonstettin.  Charles  Lefebvre 
is  also  a strong  grower  with  fine  blooms  of  a very 
dark  colour,  but  it  is  not  very  prolific.  Prince 
Camille  dc  Rohan  is  darker  than  the  last,  has 
blooms  of  perfect  shape,  but  is  not  with  me  a 
very  strong  grower,  nor  very  prolific.  This 
latter  quality  is  very  prominent  in  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps ; it  produces  Roses  all  the  season 
through  of  good  substance  and  dark  colour,  and 
is  a very  strong  grower.  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
though  not  so  dark  as  some  of  those  mentioned, 
is  certainly  a gem  among  Roses,  and  must  be 
strongly  recommended  both  for  its  vigour  and  for 
the  many  good  flowers  one  can  cut  from  it.  These 
last  two  afford  good  cut  blooms  almost  at  any 
time  throughout  the  summer.  A word  should 
be  said  in  favour  of  Alfred  Colomb,  which  has 
always  been  good  here.  It  can  scarcely  be 
called  a very  dark  Rose,  but  it  always  blossoms  in 
plenty,  and  each  flower  is  of  good  substance  and 
perfect  shape.  Senateur  Vaisse  has  this  year 
been  disappointing.  It  has  produced  very  few 
good  blooms.  Its  general  behaviour,  how- 
ever, is  good.  Its  crop  comes  on  best  late 
the  season,  and  it  is  a fine  red  variety,  which 
worthy  of  a place  in  any  collection.  I find  it 
very  strong  grower.  Nitii  Scot. 


2529.— Treatment  of  Rose3.— The  Rose 
Mine.  A.  Carriere  will  do  very  well  in  the  green- 
house, either  as  a pot  plant  or  turned  out  into 
the  border.  You  are  right ; Triomphe  de  Rennes 
a climber.  But  it  may  also  be  cultivated  as  a 
Bush  Rose  to  advantage — much  more  so,  in  fact, 
than  the  majority  of  climbers.  The  Perle  des 
Jardins  not  having  cast  its  leaves  does  not 
point  to  its  being  unripe,  as  this  variety  when 
in  pot  is  almost  evergreen.  I should  secure  it 
as  much  rest  as  possible  for  a little  while,  and 
then  pot  on  if  in  a small  pot,  and  grow  it  in  the 
ordinary  way. — P.  U. 

- Unless  you  have  a special  liking  for 
Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  and  can  grow  it  as  a 
climber  in  your  greenhouse,  I do  not  think  it 
worth  the  attention,  as  there  are  so  many 
Roses  so  much  like  it.  Triomphe  de  Rennes  is 
also  a climber,  but  it  may  be  grown  and 
flowered  fairly  well  in  a rather  large  pot.  Perle 
des  Jardins  is  a very  suitable  Rose  for  pot  cul- 
ture. If  you  want  it  to  grow  large  you  must  give 
it  sufficient  root-room  and  prune  it  lightly. 
Keep  the  plant  in  a cool  greenhouse,  and  you 
need  not  trouble  about  its  retaining  its  leaves. 

— J.  C.  C. 

2528.— Pruning  Roses.— As  you  have  re- 
moved the  unripe  tips  of  growth  and  got  your 
plants  in  early  I would  let  things  remain  as  they 
are  until  the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March. 
Then  they  may  be  pruned  rather  harder  than 
you  would  established  plants.  It  is  too  early 
to  do  more  to  them  at  present,  and  when  the 
proper  time  comes  round  there  are  certain  to  be 
full  instructions  given  in  Gardening.  I would 
advise  you  to  wait  until  then,  as  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  give  full  directions  now  and  then 
repeat  them  in  three  months’  time. — P.  U. 

2497.— Moving  a Rose-tree.— You  need 
not  hesitate  to  cut  away  a considerable  amount 
of  the  wood  from  the  tree  before  removing  it 
from  the  house,  as  even  if  you  could  transplant 
it  in  its  entirety,  the  growth  would  be  of  little 
service.  Unless  the  wood  is  connected  with 
well-established  roots  it  is  of  small  use  for  the 
ensuing  season.  I would  advise  you  to  move  it 
at  once,  before  the  mild  season  and  the  heat  of 
the  greenhouse  encourage  sap  to  rise  freely. 
Cut  it  down  well,  and  endeavour  to  get  more 
long  growths  upon  it  next  summer  ; these  will 
then  "flower  well  the  following  season.— P.  U. 

A good  garden  Rose  — There  have  been 
many  new  Roses  raised  within  the  past  few 
1 years,  but  chiefly  for  the  exhibition.  The 
| variety  Augusta  Guinoissean  is  not  a great  show 


Rose,  but  its  value  for  the  garden  is  undeniable, 
and  although  only  sent  out  two  or  three  years 
ago  it  is  fast  becoming  much  grown.  The 
flowers  are  white,  with  just  a suspicion  of  pink, 
produced  with  the  utmost  freedom,  continuing 
in  beauty  i^itil  the  autumn,  and  have  a delicious 
fragrance,  as  sweet  as  the  old  Cabbage  Rose. 
Fragrance  is  a thing  to  be  considered.  \Y  e have 
so  many  scentless  Roses,  and  varieties  are  raised 
that  are  practically  without  fragrance,  that  a 
good  kind  in  which  this  characteristic  trait  is 
more  pronounced  than  usual  should  be  valued. 

It  is  a thoroughly  good  garden  Rose,  and  appro- 
priately described  as  a White  La  France. — C.  T. 

2491.— Roses  in  a bed  — You  say  you  have 
a lot  of  clay  at  your  command,  and  go  on  to  say 
that  you  believe  such  is  necessary  in  making  up 
a suitable  bed  for  Roses.  Now,  this  depends 
entirely  upon  what  the  soil  is  composed  of 
naturally.  If  very  light  indeed,  then  a little 
clay  may  be  of  service  ; but  there  is  no  virtue 
or  goodness  in  clay,  its  only  use  being  to  make 
light  soils  more  adhesive  and  congenial  to  Roses 
on  the  Brier-stock.  Unless  your  soil  is  light, 
therefore,  I would  not  use  any  of  the  clay. 
Simply  dig  it  deeply,  and  add  a little  well 
rotted  manure.  Then  there  is  the  class  of  Rose 
you  intend  to  grow  to  be  considered,  and  also 
what  stock  they  are  to  be  on.  If  on  the  Brier, 
and  the  soil  is  rather  light,  then  a little  clay 
may  help  them.  If  on  their  own  roots,  or  on 
the  Manetti  stock,  ordinary  soil  is  better  without 
any  clay.  Give  them  fairly  generous  treatment, 
and  make  the  Soil  of  as  medium  a form  as  you 
can,  and  you  will  succeed. — P.  U. 

2490.  — Planting  Briers.— If  you  were  to 
cut  the  Brier  stocks  to  the  exact  height  that 
you  want  your  future  Rose  stems  to  be,  it  is  very 
probable  you  would  be  much  disappointed, 
because  they  might  not  break  into  proper  growth 
at  the  required  height.  It  would  be  best  to 
allow  some  foot  or  more  of  extra  length  ; then 
you  could  choose  the  two  or  three  young  growths 
that  nearest  approach  the  height  you  want.  1 
always  leave  as  much  as  possible  of  the  stem 
that  is  clear  from  coarse  knots  or  shoulders,  as 
they  often  break  much  lower  than  one  expects  ; 
and  even  if  they  did  not,  it  would  be  easy  to 
select  some  shoots  at  the  right  height  and  remove 
the  remainder. — P.  U. 

- — If  the  Briers  are  cut  to  the  right  height  now,  that 
will  arrest  the  sap  and  cause  the  lateral  buds  to  swell  and 
break  earlier  and  better.  I like  to  plant,  secure  them  from 
wind,  and  then  cut  to  the  right  level  at  the  same  time.  In 
planting  I usually  grade  the  Briers  according  to  height, 
and  then  there  is  not  so  much  to  cut  off  to  make  them 
uniform.— E.  II. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Weigelas  (Bush  Honeysuckles). — These 
are  beautiful  shrubs  for  either  town  or  country 
gardens,  and  one  might  suppose  that  they  would 
be  more  common  than  at  present.  A thriving 
bush  5 feet  or  fi  feet  in  height,  when  in  full 
flower,  is  delightful,  the  branches  being  almost 
weighed  down  with  the  profusion  of  bloom.  These 
are  often  very  fine  in  town  gardens,  and  will  grow 
and  flower  even  when  not  placed  in  the  best 
positions  ; but  it  pays  to  provide  a good  deep 
soil,  ample  space  for  the  shrubs  to  spread,  and 
a light  position.  One  of  the  best  specimens  the 
writer  has  seen  is  near  a suburban  railway- 
station  ; but  the  growth  does  not  apparently 
suffer  from  the  smoke  of  passing  trains.  A bush 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  in  fairly  light 
soil,  would  make  a charming  feature  in  the  early 
days  of  June,  when  the  flowers  expand  in  full 
beauty,  whilst  a scattered  succession  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  summer.  The  growth  of 
the  Bush  Honeysuckle  is  graceful,  yet  strong 
and  leafy,  so  that  even  when  not  in  flower  it 
possesses  much  beauty.  ery  little  pruning  is 
necessary,  merely  thinning  the  shoots  when  they 
are  very  much  overcrowded.  There  are  many 
varieties  : W.  hortensis  nivea  and  W.  Candida 
have  white  flowers,  and  of  the  two  the  latter  is 
preferable,  being  of  much  stronger  growth  ; but 
it  is  best  to  choose  first  such  beautiful  kinds  as 
\V.  rosea,  which  was  introduced  by  Fortune 
from  China,  whilst  of  this  there  are  nearly 
twenty  varieties.  Amabilis  is  one  of  the  best, 
the  flowers  large,  pink  in  colour,  and  the  habit 
of  the  plant  vigorous.  A good  variegated  kind 
is  Looymansi  variegata,  the  foliage  of  a golden 
colour,  and  not  producing  that  spotty  eflect 
which  results  from  planting  freely  many  varie- 
gated thiDgs.  As  this  is  the  planting  season,  a 
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good  note  should  be  of  the  Weigelas,  or 
Diervilleas,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  and  in 
large  gardens  a bold  group  may  be  formed  ; but 
when  crowded  up  in  the  shrubbery  it  is  impos- 
sible to  see  their  true  beauty  of  habit  and  flower. 
It  is  a shrub  used  much  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
cities,  and  few  things  so  beautiful  to  look  at  in 
fie  month  of  June  thrive  under  such  unpleasant 
conditions.  In  the  purer  air  of  the  country  the 
results  are  naturally  much  finer  ; but  in  town 
gardens  they  grow  respectably.  This  is  more 
than  can  can  be  said  of  many  things  used  in 
these  position.  The  Weigela  is  a tine  shrub  for 
parks,  but  soon  spoils  if  touched  with  the  shears, 
often  a favourite  implement  in  such  places. — 
C.  T 

2492  — Creeper  for  a sunless  wall  — 

Irish  Ivy  would  be  perhaps  the  most  suitable 
creeper  for  such  a position  ; it  not  only  is  self- 
clinging,  but  grows  very  fast  when  planted  in 
good  soil.  Cotoneaster  Simonsi  grows  very 
fast  in  almost  any  position,  and  if,  when  it  has 
reached  the  limit  in  height  of  the  space  at  com- 
mand, the  front  shoots  are  occasionally  clipped 
in  to  2 inches  the  growth  is  dense.  The  red 
berries  which  are  freely  produced  during  the 
winter  render  this  climbing  plant  attractive. — 
8.  P. 

The  most  satisfactory  creepers  for  such  a position 

will  be  the  green-leaved  Ivies,  or  Veitch's  Virginian 
Creeper.— E.  H. 

2503. —Propagating  Laurels.— The  best 
time  to  propagate  Laurels  is  in  autumn,  not 
later  than  October — early  in  the  month  if  pos- 
sible. Take  the  cuttings  with  a small  piece  of 
old  wood  ; and  they  need  not  exceed  8 inches  in 
length,  and  should  be  planted  very  firmly  in 
rows  about  a foot  apart.  They  will  root  better 
if  planted  in  the  shade,  as  cuttings  of  ever- 
greens require  moisture  till  roots  are  formed. 
The  north  side  of  a wall  or  fence  is  a good  posi- 
tion. Glass  is  not  necessary. — E.  H. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  a re  inserted  in 

Gabdbning  free  0}  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  ST,  Southampton-street,  Covent-ga/rden,  Lon 
don.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pubi  isfibr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repealed.  Correspondents  should  bear 
m mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  tannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2553.— Irises  in  a greenhouse.— I should  be  glad 
of  a list  of  the  most  beautiful  Irises  that  can  be  grown  in 
a greenhouse  ?— J.  C. 

2654.— Dahlia  seeds.— I should  be  glad  to  know  how 
Dahlia  seeds  are  obtained,  also  for  directions  as  to  time  of 
sowing  them,  &c.  ?— Amateur. 

2555.— Cocoa-nut- fibre.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  what  proportion  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  to  ,mix  with  ordi- 
nary mould  for  Ferns?— Newbury. 

2558.—“  American  Blight.”— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  some  information  on  “ American  Blight,”  its 
appearance  and  treatment.— Woodchurcu. 

2557. — Celery  in  the  Midlands.— When  should  I 
have  Celery  fit  for  the  the  table  in  a Midland  county? 
What  is  the  best  method  of  cultivation?— Kilbride. 

2558. — Chrysanthemums  for  specimens.  — 
Will  someone  please  to  let  me  know  the  names  of  the  twelve 
best  Chrysanthemums  for  specimen  work?— R.  Wright. 

2559. — Household  refuse.— Is  the  refuse  fat  of  the 
household  fitted  for  use  in  the  garden,  and,  if  so,  how 
should  it  be  prepared,  and  to  what  plants  applied? — R.  L. 

2560.  — Reflexed  Chrysanthemums.  — Will 
someone  please  to  let  me  know  names  of  the  six  best 
reflexed  Chrysanthemums  for  cut  bloom  in  order  of  merit? 
— R.  Wrigiit. 

2561.  — Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  winter 
flowering.— Will  anyone  kindly  give  me  a list  of  best 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  single  and  double,  for  winter  flower- 
ing?—Zonal. 

2562. — Propagating  Daffodils.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  directions  about  propagating  Daflodils? 
Should  the  bulbs  be  lifted  every  year  and  have  the  young 
offshoots  taken  off  them  ? What  kind  of  soil  and  treat- 
ment should  these  offshoots  receive,  and  how  long  will 
they  take  to  develop  into  good  bulbs  ready  to  flower? — 
Rema, 


2663.— Chrysanthemum  Florence  Davies.  - 
Does  the  Chrysanthemum  Florence  Davies  require  any 
special  treatment  to  cause  the  centre  of  the  flower  not  to 
he  green  ?— Nm. 

2561.— Plants  for  a hanging-basket.  — Will 
someone  kindly  advise  me  what  plants  would  he  suitable 
for  hanging-baskets  to  he  hung  up  in  a very  light  and 
fairly  warm  hall  V— Hope. 

2566. — Cherry-tree  for  a cold  wall.— I have  a 
wall  facing  north-north-east  on  the  Sussex  coast.  Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  sort  of  Cherry  to  put  out, 
and  when  to  piant  it?— A Novice. 

2568.— Flowers  for  cutting  during  winter.— 
Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  which  are  the  beat  flowers  for 
cutting  during  winter  and  spring  for  button-holes, 
bouquets,  and  wreaths?— Zonalk. 

2567. — Culture  of  Tomatoes  — As  I intend  to  com- 
mence the  cultivation  of  the  Tomato,  would  “ J.  G.  W., 
Aberlour,"  give  reasons  why  he  prefers  boxes  to  pots,  and 
also  will  he  give  the  size  of  the  boxes  ?— W.  Young. 

2568. — Fuchsia  seeds.— Having  a considerable  num- 
ber of  ripe  pods  of  Fuchsia  seeds  in  hand,  I should  be  glad 
to  know  the  best  method  of  pulping  and  getting  away 
the  seeds  free,  finding  them  adhere  so  closely  ?— R.  P. 

2569  —Lily  of  the  Valley  — Is  it  right  to  put  out 
pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  until  they  are  well  frozen,  then 
to  bring  them  gradually  under  heat?  This  plan  has  been 
highly  spoken  of  to  me  to  secure  finer  blooms.— X.  Y.  Z. 

2570. — Culture  of  the  Tomato  — I intend  com- 
mencing the  cultivation  of  the  Tomato  in  a heated  glass- 
house, 25  feet  by  14  feet.  What  variety  would  be  best  for 
market  work  ? I want  one  that  crops  well,  ripens  early, 
and  sets  its  fruit  easily. — W.  Young. 

2571. — Plants  under  Horse  Chestnut  trees  — 
Will  someone  kindly  name  a few  plants  that  would  cover 
the  bare  ground  under  some  Horse  Chestnut-trees  by  the 
side  of  a private  road  ? 1 want  something  evergreen. — 
J.  G. 

2572  —Late  Grapes  —Would  someone  let  me  know 
the  best  sorts  of  Grapes  to  plant  in  a cold-house  ? I want 
the  Grapes  for  use  during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year.  I intend  to  plant  six  Vines. — A Constant  Reader, 
Alton. 

2573. — Shifting  a Camellia.— I am  about  to  pur- 
chase a Camellia-tree,  10  feet  or  12  feet  high,  with  buds 
on  it.  Would  it  harm  it  to  shift  it  now,  and  what  sort  of 
compost  would  it  require,  and  how  should  I plant  it  ?— 

Organist. 

2574. — A Thorn-hedge.— I have  a Thorn-hedge  with 
gaps  in  it  in  places.  My  man  suggests  setting  Privet  in 
the  gaps,  as  he  says  it  will  grow  in  between  the  Thorns 
and  form  a thick  hedge.  Is  this  right?  It  is  under  trees. 
—Kilbride. 

2575. — Treatment  of  Auriculas— Will  “J.D  E.” 
please  say  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  Auriculas  throwing 
up  blooming  Btems  now?  The  mild  season  causing  them, 
I suppose,  to  be  more  forward  than  usual  in  towDS.— Fred. 
T.  Poulson. 

2576. — New  Chrysanthemums.— Will  someone 
please  to  let  me  know  what  new  varieties  (this  season)  of 
Chrysanthemums  are  of  good  merit  and  worth  growing 
next  season  for  cut  blooms?  I want  three  or  four  of  the 
best.  —A.  Payne. 

2577. — Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper.— Would 
some  reader  kindly  say  if  the  above  is  suitable  for  a north- 
east aspect,  and  is  a desirable  climber  to  grow  ; also  if  of 
slow  or  rapid  growth,  and  suitable  to  contrast  with  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchi?— R.  P. 

2578. — Making  adpergola.— I want  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  in  Gardening  of  29th  Oct.  I think  that  some 
old  Hop-poles  would  answer  my  purpose  ? Will  anyone 
say  where  I could  obtain,  say  25,  and  the  cost  delivered  at 
Highbury,  N.  ? — F.  S. 

2579. — Growing  Orchids.— I am  putting  up  a green- 
house 12  feet  by  14  feet,  and  propose  to  keep  the  heat  from 
50  to  70  degs.  I want  to  try  and  grow  Bone  Orchids,  and 
shall  be  glad  if  anyone  will  give  me  the  names  of  20  different 
sorts  to  start  on  ? — Wilcroft. 

2580. — Cucumber-plants  going  off  —Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  the  reason  why  my  Cucumber-plants  are  going 
off?  They  droop  one  or  two  leaves  first,  and  a day  or  two 
they  go  off  altogether.  I use  Moss-litter  and  leaf-mould. 
Does  Moss-litter  suit  them  ?— C.  C. 

2581. — Treatment  of  a Hydrangea,  &c.— I have 
received  from  Holland  some  plants  of  Hydrangea  grandi- 
flora,  Acer  Negundo,  and  Deutzia  gracilis.  The  two 
former  are  about  4 feet  high,  the  latter  2|  feet.  Ought  I 
to  prune  them,  and  when  ?— Rhoda. 

2582. — Destroying  a grub.— Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  a small  grub  something  like  a 
wireworm  ? It  iB  a light  brown  colour,  has  a mass  of  legs, 
and  is  found  in  clusters  in  Carrots,  Beans,  &c.  Lime  and 
soot  have  been  tried  without  success.— F.  R.  N. 

2583.  — Sowing  Beans,  &C. — Would  someone  kindly 
tell  me  if  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Beans  sown  now  would  crop  well 
and  sell  well  by  the  time  they  were  ready,  and  are  they 
liable  to  red-spider?  Also,  hints  as  to  the  best  way  of 
growing  them  would  be  acceptable? — Horticulture. 

2584. — Culture  of  Azaleas.— I have  commenced 
to  grow  these  plants,  and  have  obtained  several  good 
sorts.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  manage 
them  all  the  year  round  ? Do  they  require  much  water, 
and  will  a warmth  50  degs.  to  60  degs.  hurt  them  ?— An 
Amateur. 

2585.  —Destroying  moles. — Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  way  to  destroy  moles  in  a kitchen  garden  ? 
I have  tried  my  best  with  traps,  but  cannot  succeed,  as 
they  travel  so  very  deep  in  the  ground.  The  soil  is  very 
rich-  Is  there  any  poison  to  be  got? — An  Anxious 
Beginner. 

2586. — A span-roofed  greenhouse.— I intend  to 
build  a span-roofed  greenhouse  22  feet  long,  14  feet  wide. 
What  height  should  it  be  at  the  eaves,  and  alBO  at  the 
centre?  One  end  has  a brick  wall,  also  one  side,  but  all 
glass  roof.  What  amount  of  3-inch  or  4-inch  piping  will  it 
take  to  keep  out  the  frost  ? Will  it  be  necessary  to  go  right 
round?  What  price  does  4-inch  piping  run  per  foot? — 
Greenhouse, 


2587. — Ghent  Azaleas,  &c— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  especial  name  of  the  Ghent  or  Mollis  Azaleas 
that  flower  after  the  plant  has  come  into  leaf  ? I read 
some  time  ago  in  Gardening  that  there  was  such  a kind 
hut  I do  not  know  by  what  name  to  ask  for  plants  at  a 
nursery. — Rema. 

2588. — Tomato  “ Challenger.”— Has  anyone  tried 
this?  If  so,  I shall  he  obliged  by  information  respecting 
it  ? To  what  height  does  it  grow,  and  about  what  weight 
of  fruit  does  it  produce  per  plant  ? I applied  personally 
to  the  raisers  for  this  information,  and  curiously  enough 
they  are  unable  to  give  it. — W.  M. 

2589. — Cutting  leaves  off  Roses  — Is  it  correct  to 
cut  all  the  old  leaveB  now  off  pot-Itoses  or  any  others  under 
glass,  especially  Climbing  DevonienBis,  Niphetos,  or 
Marbchal  Niel?  Ahead  gardener  in  a large  garden  said 
to  me  that  he  did  so  every  November,  and  that  the  Niels 
had  very  fine  flowers  afterwards?— X.  Y.  Z. 

2590. — Treatment  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes. 
—What  is  the  way  to  treat  Jerusalem  Artichokes?  Should 
the  tubers  be  lifted  just  now,  as  Potatoes,  and  planted 
again  the  next  spring,  or  should  the  main  root  be  left  in 
the  ground?  I have  grown  them  without  much  success, 
and  am  disappointed  with  the  smallneBS  of  the  tubers.— 
Scotia. 

2591. — Treatment  of  an  Atautilon.— I have  an 
Abutilon,  and  do  not  know  how  to  treat  it.  Does  it  want 
much  water  and  great  heat?  Mine  is  a cool  greenhouse, 
frost  only  just  excluded,  and  my  plant  looks  sickly,  coming 
from  a warmer  place.  I have  had  it  only  a fortnight. 
Shall  be  very  thankful  for  any  hints?— A Constant  Sub- 
scriber. 

2592. — Bougainvillea  glabra— Will  someone 

kindly  tell  me  whether  it  will  be  right  to  plant  the  above 
out  in  a lean-to  house?  I mean  to  give  6 inches  of  drain- 
age, then  plant  it  in  good  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould  and 
charcoal.  Will  this  be  right?  Then  I should  like  to  know 
how  to  prune  it,  as  I have  never  had  one  under  my  care 
before  ?— Gardener. 

2593. — Treatment  of  a Cocoa  nut  — " J.  C.  C.” 
would  much  oblige  by  instructing  me  how  to  proceed  ? In 
a box  lying  on  the  top  of  hot-water  pipes  I have  a 
Cocoa-nut  lying  on  top  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  ; it  has  thrown 
out  a shoot  now’.  Should  the  Nut  be  planted  in  a tub, 
what  size  of  tub,  and  should  it  be  covered  by  the  soil  V 
What  sort  of  soil  would  suit  it  best  ? — R.  W. 

2594. — Rose  Duchesse  d’Auerstadt.— In  Gar- 
dening for  Nov.  7,  1891  (p.  484),  “ A.  H.”  strongly  advises 
growing  this  Rose.  I have  just  looked  it  up  in  an  extensive 
list  and  find  this  description  : “ Produces  single  flowers.” 
Asthishardly  seems  toagree  with  “ A.  H.Vnote,  “Flowers 
of  great  substance  and  endurance,”  I shall  be  obliged  to 
“ A.  H.”  if  he  will  state  if  this  is  correct?— W.  M. 

2595. — Lapageria  alba.— Will  “ J.  C.  C.”  or  some 
other  friend  enlighten  me  as  to  a Lapageria  alba  ? My 
employer  bought  the  above  last  October.  It  was  in  a 24 
sized  pot  and  was  just  throwing  out  a shoot.  1 planted  it 
out  at  once  in  good  loam,  leaf-mould,  charcoal,  and  sand. 
Two  nights  after  I planted  it  a mouse  bit  the  shoot  off. 
Will  it  be  all  right,  or  will  it  kill,  or  only  check  it?— 
Lafage  .ia. 

2596.  — Roses  for  a greenhouse.  — Would 
“ B.  C.  R.”  or  “ J.  C.  C.”  tell  me  if  three  Rose-trees  in  a 
greenhouse  18  feet  long,  10  feet  high,  74  feet  wide,  will  be 
too  many  ? If  not,  will  they  kindly  tell  me  what  sorts  to 
get?  1 should  like  them  to  bloom  atdifferent times-say, 
from  February  to  May— and  of  good  varieties  for  cutting  ? 
The  house  stands  exposed  to  the  sun  from  its  rising  to  set- 
ting, and  is  well  heated. — G.  B. 

2597. — Growing:  Chrysanthemums.— What  is 
the  proper  time  to  give  manure  to  Chrysanthemums?  I 
imagine  from  the  tall  growth  of  mine  that  I commenced 
too  soon — which  was  before  the  buds  formed — yet  I have 
some  very  fine  specimens.  I object  to  the  tall  growth, 
say  over  ;6  feet.  I grew  mine  as  “specimen  plants.”  I 
feed  mine  with  liquid-manure  from  “ sheep,  cow,  horse, 
poultry  droppings,  and  soot.”  I took  the  cuttings  in 
December.  — C.  Hobson. 

2598. — Heating  a small  greenhouse.-In  Gar- 
dening, October  22nd,  page  479,  in  reply  to  2064,  “Small 
greenhouse  and  a paraffin  lamp,”  I see  a radiator  men- 
tioned as  useful  for  heating  a small  greenhouse.  Mine  is 
9 feet  by  6 feet,  and  I have  heated  it  hitherto  with  a hot- 
water  apparatus,  heated  with  a paraffin  lamp,  which 
makes  the  greenhouse  smell  of  the  oil,  and  injures  the 
plants.  I should  be  glad  to  know  what  sized  radiator 
would  be  needed  to  heat  a greenhouse  9 feet  by  6 feet. — 
A.  S. 

2599. — Manure  on  Vine-borders,  &c.— will 
“J.  C.  C.”  kindly  tell  me  whether  well-rotted  manure 
spread  now  on  Vine-borders  and  Rose-beds  lose  its  ammonia 
and  other  valuable  products  by  being  exposed  ? I think 
it  does,  and  have  spread  a sprinkling  of  earth  over  it  to 
prevent  the  ammonia  escaping.  I am  told  I am  wrong, 
and  that  the  manure  would  receive  no  loss  uncovered. 
Besides,  the  smell  is  very  unpleasant  if  the  manure  which 
is  » ell-rotted  is  uncovered.  It  invades  my  house  through 
the  vinery. — Arthur  Weekes. 

2600—  cat  in  a garden.— I have  been  for  Rome  time 
very  badly  tormented  with  a cat  belonging  to  one  of  my 
neighbours.  I have  some  very  valuable  homing  pigeons, 
and  it  is  constantly  on  the  watch  for  them.  I have  lost 
some  in  a very  mysterious  way  and  I blame  this  cat.  It 
will  ascend  the  ladder  to  my  loft  in  the  daytime  like  a 
human  being  and  wait  for  a chance.  I have  a large  rat 
trap  which  I have  set  a great  many  times.  I have  also 
placed  poison  down,  but  it  is  of  no  use.  16  has  also 
broken  a great  many  of  my  plants  in  the  greenhouse.  If 
anyone  can  give  me  necessary  information  how  to  get  rid 
of  it  I shall  be  very  thankful. — W.  C. 

2601.— Carnation  layers.— When  taking  up  my 
Carnation  layers  I noticed  in  a good  number  of  plants  that 
looked  sickly  a large  number  of  very  minute  white  insects, 
which  appear  to  eat  up  the  stem  of  the  Carnations,  and 
so  destroy  it.  I had  the  beds  carefully  prepared  with 
soot  and  lime  before  puttiDg  any  other  Carnations  into 
them,  and  have  only  found  one  plant  affected  since.  In 
looking  over  several  pots  of  cuttings  which  I have 
plunged  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  I noticed  several  which  tad 
not  struck,  and  upon  examination  found  the  tiny  white  peet 
in  numbers  inside  the  stem.  They  move  about  very 
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quickly,  and  look  to  me  almost  like  very  minuLe  woodlice. 
Will  anyone  kindly  give  me  information  as  to  what,  the 
insect  is  and  how  to  guard  against  its  attacks  r— II. 

2602.— Converting  a pit  into  a house. —I  have  a 
pit  30  feet  long,  7 feet  6 inches  wide,  and  4 feet  0 incnes 
deep  at  the  back,  in  three  divisions,  heated  by  a nue 
running  along  the  front.  The  top  of  the  flue  is  18  inches 
from  the  glass.  I want  to  have  it  made  into  two  parts  for 
growing  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  &c.,  and  should  like  it  so 
that  I may  have  a door  at  one  end,  and  be  able  to  go 
inside — in  fact,  a sort  of  house— and  at  as  small  a cost  as 
possible  ? The  present  way  of  filling  it  up  with  manure 
is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  when  any  growth  touches  the 
hot  flue  it  is  shrivelled  up,  and  it  is  difficult  to  water  plants 
in  the  winter  as  the  lights  all  get  frozen.  I shall  be 
glad  of  any  information  ? — CUCUMBER. 

2003.—“  Geranium”  cuttings, &c.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  a little  advice  on  the  treatment  of  (.cra- 
nium ” cuttings  1 Am  I quite  light  in  taking  off  the  leaves 
and  flowering  stems  that  are  buried  in  the  soil  till  they 
have  struck  root,  as  I find  they  damp  off  most  where  the 
leaves  and  flowering  stems  have  been  taken  off.  Should  1 
succeed  in  touching  them  with  a little  quicklime  where 
ever  cut,  before  potting?  I found  an  old  plant  rotting  off 
above  the  soil  very  fast.  I cut  the  rotten  core  out,  and 
put  on  it  a little  quicklime.  It  is  now  doing  well.  When 
is  the  best  time  to  take  cuttings  for  spring  bedding?— 
T.  W.  W. 

2601.— Chrysanthemum  cuttings.— Having  had 
some  cuttings  of  the  following  Chrysanthemums  given  me, 

I should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  “ E.  M.”  or  someone  else 
would  kindly  tell  me  which  is  the  freest  flowering  of  them, 
as  I want  them  more  for  decoration,  so  would  rather  have 
more  flowers  if  not  quite  so  large  ? The  kinds  mentioned 
I have  not  grown  before,  so  do  not  know  what  they  are. 
The  kinds  are  : Avalanche,  Annie  Clibran,  Alex.  Dufour, 
E.  Molyneux,  James  Salter,  Edouard  Audiguier,  Mme. 
Lacroix,  Stanstead  Surprise,  Volunteer,  Vivian  Morel, 
Mons.  H.  Elliot,  La  Triumphant,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Val 
d’Andorrd,  Lady  Selborne,  and  George  Daniels.  — St 
Georqk. 

260?.— A Surrey  garden.— Will  anyone  once  more 
help  me  with  advice  about  this  exposed  plot?  I find  that 
at  the  summit  the  soil  is  fairly  good  for  about  a couple  of 
feet  deep,  and  here  I am  anrtious  to  make  an  orchard. 
What  kinds  of  cooking  and  eating  Apples  would  grow  (and 
fruit)  best  in  this  high  air  ? Preference  being  given  to  those 
of  a pretty  colour  among  the  cooking  Apples,  at  any  rate, 
though  1 should  like  the  names  of  one  or  two  which  are  of 
delicious  flavour  when  cooked  as  well.  This  orchard  is 
sheltered  from  the  north  by  a hedge,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge  exposed  to  the  full  north  wind  but  getting 
plenty  of  sun.  I want,  if  possible,  to  grow  some  Green 
Gages  and  other  Plums,  but  not  Bullaces  or  Damsons.  Are 
there  any  which  would  do  here,  or  would  it  be  too  bleak  ? 
We  do  not  seem  to  get  the  early  autumn  and  late  spring 
frosts  that  the  valleys  suffer  from,  but  of  course  at  600  feet 
above  sea  level  the  winds  are  high  and  keen,  and  I cannot 
put  up  much  shelter  just  here  without  spoiling  a lovely  view 
from  the  house.  There  is  a delicious  kind  of  old  Green  Gage 
which  I have  eaten  sometimes,  but  don’t  know  the  name 
of ; it  is  rather  small  and  very  yellow,  and  I have  only  seen 
it  growing  as  a standard.  It  is  very  full  of  flavour.  Can 
anyone  recognise  it?  And  would  it  flourish?  The  advice 
given  on  this  subject  in  Gardening  has  been  invaluable 
to  me,  and  I am  anxious  to  tender  warm  thanks  to  my 
kind  counsellors.— Enquirer. 


To  the,  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  wt 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender . 

W L.  Poulton.—  Apply  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nur- 

series,  Slough,  Bucks. C.J.,  Ipswich.— Apply  to  Messrs. 

Richard  Smith  & Co.,  High-street,  Worcester.—/ -U.  A. 

— Apply  to  Messrs.  Bunyard  & Co.,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

Wild  Flower.—"  English  FlowerGarden,”  by  W.  Robinson. 

Apply  to  this  office. R.  P-- Apply  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 

Hate  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  London.  N. J.  C.— 

• • The  English  Flower  Garden,”  by  W.  Robinson,  to  be 

obtained  from  this  office. U ■ H.— Apply  to  Mr.  E. 

Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park  Gardens,  Bishops  Waltham, 

Hants. Nib.— Send  in  any  queries  you  like  about  the 

fruit-trees.  We  do  not  know  of  any  book  that  will  give 
you  the  exact  information  required. 

Catalogues  received.— Horticultural  Specialities. 
The  “Stott  ’ Distributor  Co.,  Ltd.,  Burton  House,  Deans- 

gate,  Manchester. Garden  Seeds.  Messrs.  Dicksons, 

1,  Waterlco-place,  Edinburgh. Planter's  Guide,  Ac. 

Messrs.  Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. Novelties  and 

Choice  Varieties  of  Seeds  and  Roots.  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton, 

Bedford. Forest  and  other  Trees,  Evergreens,  A c. 

Messrs.  Dicksons, Ltd., Chester. Forestand,  Ornamental 

Trees,  Roses,  and  other  Nursery  Stock.  Messrs.  Hogg 
& Wood,  Coldstream  and  Duns,  Scotland. 

POULTRY  & RABBITS. 

2609.— Poultry  spice.— Will  anyone  kindly  give  me 
a good  recipe  for  making  poultry  spice?—  Wyandotte. 

BIRDS. 

2530.—  A singing  bird  — The  species  I 
mentioned  was  the  American  Nonpareil,  a bird 
more  hardy  than  a Canary,  as  gorgeous-looking  as 
a Parraquet,  and  with  a soft  little  song,  like  the 
sweeter  part  of  a Robin’s  melody.  Its  cost  is  nine 
shillings,  and  it  should  be  fed  upon  Canary-seed, 
White  Millet,  Millet  in  the  ear,  and  one  or  two 
mealworms  daily.  If  you  prefer  song  to  beauty 
of  colouring  there  is  nothing  finer  than  the  little 
African  Grey  Singing-finch,  a tiny  grey  and 
white  Finch  with  yellow  beak.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  the  common  Indian  Waxbill  or  Avada- 
vat,  but  its  melody  is  far  and  away  sweeter  than 
that  of  any  other  Finch.  The  volume  of  sound 
produced  by  this  mite  is  marvellous,  yet  there 
is  no  shrieking  in  its  song,  nothing  to  give  one  a 
headache.  The  price  varies  from  three  to  eight 
or  ten  shillings,  according  to  the  stock  in  the 
market,  but  the  lowest  price  mentioned  is  ex- 
ceptional. The  Grey  Singing-finch  feeds  on  the 
same  seeds  as  the  Nonpareil,  but  requires  no 
insect  food.  A third  lovely  little  singer  is  the 
African  Alaric-finch  ; ten  to  twelve  shillings  is, 
I believe,  its  usual  selling  price  ; but  it  may  at 
times  be  dearer.  It  is  rather  soberly  coloured 
in  brown,  black,  and  white,  but  is  a grand 
singer,  and  almost  as  hardy  as  the  two  preceding 
species.  It  is  larger  than  the  Grey  Singing-finch, 
but  smaller  than  a Canary. — A.  G.  Butler. 


ROSES.  ROSES. 

Strong  trees,  2 to  3 feet,  5s.  6d.  doz. ; 6 for  3s.  6d.,  car.  paid. 
A.  K.  Williams,  La  France,  Duke  Edinburgh,  Christy,  F. 
Holmes,  Jacqueminot,  &c.,  &c. 

Choice  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  (W.  A.  Richardsou,  Niel, 
Niphetos,  Safrano,  Gloire  Dijon.  &c.,  &c.),  12,  distinct,  7s.  6d. ; 
6 for  48.  6d.  Climbing  Ro£es(Gloire  Dijon  and  W.  A.  Richai  d- 
son),  3 to  5 feet,  each.  Is.  6d. ; 6 for  6s.  6d.  6 Moss  Roses,  6 
varieties,  4s.,  car.  paid. 

6 lovely  Maidenhair  Ferns,  named,  2s. ; 100  fronds,  4s.  6 
Cyclamen,  bloom  Christmas,  2s.  6d.  6 Zonal  Geraniums, 

finest  named  varieties,  2s.  3d.  6 Heliotropes,  6 varieties,  2s.  3d. 
12  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink,  strong  clumps,  Is.  9d.,  free. 

WREN  & CO.,  Keynesham,  BRISTOL. 


100  ACRES  NURSERY  STOCK. 

New  Sorts  TREES,  SHRUBS,  The  finest 


for  an 

Old  Garden. 


older  kinds  for 
a new  garden.  [ 


CLIMBERS. 

Catalogue  No.  117,  v;ith  descriptions  and  prices,  free. 

CLIBRAN  S O TXT, 

Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham, 

And  10  and  12,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 


RPlfl  non  BERLIN  LILY  of  the  VALLEY, 

(J  Lt  Lr  * VJ  L/  three-year-old  crowns  for  forcing.  5.000  at 
28s.  per  1.000  : 2,000  at  30s.  per  1,000  ; 1,000  at  32s.  per  1,000  ; 
100,  3s.  9d. ; 25,  Is.  3d.  50,000  new  seeds  Cape  Silver  Tree, 
grand  bouquet  flowers,  Is.  apd  2s.  6d-  per  packet. — JAMES. 

rjRCHIDSr— Grand  consignment  just  to  band. 

U Epidendrum,  the  beautiful  Butterfly  Orchid,  this  free- 
blooming  and  easily-grown  Orchid  excels  many  of  the  high- 
priced  sorts;  large  clusters ; sure  to  pl»a6e.  2i.  6d.,  3s.  6d., 
and  5s.  each.— JAMES,  Importer.  New  Malden.  Surrey. 

EREMURUS  HIMALAiCUS.— Growers  stock 

of  this  grand  hardy  and  beautiful  perennial,  containing 
a quantity  of  blooming-sized  roots,  for  sale.  First-c  ass  Cer- 
tificate ’91.— JOHN  J.  SMYTH,  Rathcourrey,  Ballinacurra. 

NAMED  HYACINTHS,  12  Tulips,  50  Cro- 

U CUS,  12  Scillas,  25  Narcissus,  12  Snowdrops,  1 Vallota,  6 
Spir.eas,  2 Good-luck  Lilies,  2 Dallas.  Lot,  zb.  6d ; double, 
4s.  6d.  ; half,  Is.  4)d.,  free.— TURNER,  Lydiate,  Liverpool. 

piVEN  AWAY. — 100  Lilium  auratums,  100 

YX  Chinese  Sacred  Lilies,  6 Hyacinths,  or  Rose-tree  with 
every  2s  6d.  order;  or  any  one  of  these,  Is-  3d.,  free.— 

TURNER,  Lydia' e.  

HIVEN  AWAY  with  Is.  3d.  orders.— 3 Tur- 
vX  ner's  Sacred  or  Good  luck  Lilies,  or  2 Call  as,  or  2 Lota 
for  Is.  3d.,  free.  

lGTAIDEN-HAIR  FERNS,  12,  Is.  3d.  ; Green- 

iVl  house  Ferns,  12,  Is.  3d. ; 25  Cinerarias,  Is.  3d. ; 50  mixed 
Tulips  Is  3d. ; 100  Crocus,  mixed,  Is.  3d. ; 30  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Is.  3d. ; 100  Cuttings,  Is.  3d.  ; 25  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Is.  3d.,  free  — TURNER,  Lydiate,  Liverpool. 

f flTH  SEASON.  — WINTER  BLOOM.  — 

-LU  Primula  obconica  (white).  Begonia  (white).  Salvia 
(scarlet),  3d.  each;  6,  Is.  3d.  Begonia  (scarlet).  Primula 
floribunda  (yellow),  5d.  each;  4,  Is.  4d.  Nicotiana  (white), 
scented,  2d.  Plumbago  (blue),  9d.  Also  Ivy-leaf  Geraniums, 
double  white,  rose,  pink,  3,  la.  3d. : 6,  2s.  Hardy  Perennials, 
&c„  100  varieties.  Printed  List  free.  Gaillardia  grandiflora, 
magnifioent  orange  and  red,  3d.  : 6,  Is.  3d.  4s.  6d.  worth i for 
4s.;  9s.  for  7s.  6d.  Is.  3d.  orders  free.— REV.  BUCK, 

Belangh  Rectory,  Norwich. 


2606. — Cypripedlum  insigne  twin  flowered 

(J.  C.).— This  gentleman  asks  me  if  this  is  unusual  ? He 
says  he  now  has  a plant  with  two  perfect  flowers  upon  one 
stem.  Well,  this  plant  usually  blooms  with  a single  flower, 
but  it  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  having  two  blooms  upon 
one  stem,  as  my  friend  says  he  now  has  one  so  flowering. 

— M.  B. 

2607.  — Odontoglossum  Alexandras  ( R . J., 

Prestwick).— I think  the  cause  of  your  failing  to  flower  t’his 
plant  is  want  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  This  I am 
led  to  suppose  is  the  case  by  the  examples  sent,  because 
they  appear  to  be  infested  with  thrips,  and  thrips  come  on 
the  plants  when  kept  too  dry  and  too  hot.  If  grown  in 
a nice  cool,  moist  atmosphere,  I never  knew  anyone  find- 
ing this  species  a difficult  one  to  flower. — M.  B. 

•2608.— Cyprlpedlums  not  flowering  ( Joshua 
KiTllenstcin).—  This  gentleman  asks  why  his  Cypripediums 
have  never  bloomed  or  done  well  since  the  first  year  he 
had  them?  Well.it  is  because  the  plants  have  been  so 
neglected,  and  kept  so  dry  that  they  have  nearly  been 
completely  ruined,  and  they  are  now  eaten  up  with  black 
thrips,  so  much  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  such 
plants  to  bloom,  neither  should  you  expect  them  to  do  so. 
You  must  alter  your  system,  or  give  up  Orchid  growing. 

I never  before  saw  plants  in  suoh  a frightful  condition.-- 
M.  B.  

NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

»*»  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Naming  fruit  — Readers  who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  sice  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  It's  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  varieties  at  a time,  and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  arc  observed.  Unpaid  parcels  will  be 
refused.  Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  S7, 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  fruit — T.  B. — Apple  Northern  Greening. 

E.  (7.— Apples  ; 1,  Norfolk  Beefing  : 2,  Local  kind,  not 

recognised  ; 3,  Catshead  ; 4,  Probably  Minehall  Crab. 


» Gardening  Illustrated  ” Monthly  Parts.- 

Price  5 d. ; post  free,  8 d.  . . . 

“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— This  journal 
Is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved , and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price,  Is.  6 d. ; post  free,  Is.  9 d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  ot 
The  Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1891,  jorty 
vols.,  price,  doth,  j£29  8s.  „ 

“ Farm  and  Home  Monthly  Parts.  77m 
iournal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  toMc/i 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  5 d. ; post  free,  8 d. 

“Hardy  Flowers *— Owing  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  oj  the  most  ornamental  species 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture . <tc.  Fifth  and 
Popular  Edition,  la. ; post  free.  Is.  3d. 

London:  37,  Southampton-street , Strand,  tf . C. 


T I LIES  OF  THE  VALLEY.  — Flowering 

-Ll  Crowns,  suitable  for  pots  or  bedding,  Is.  Ed.  100,  free.- 
A.  SIMONS,  65,  East-street,  Horncastle. 

FERNS  ! — Trade. — Stove  and  greenhouse,  2 o 
sorts,  2Hn-  pots,  12s.  100  Large,  in  5-in.  pots,  6s.  doz.  ; 
seedlings,  6s.  100.  Cyperus,  Solanums.  and  Aralias,  6s.  doz. 
Ficus,  Palms,  Erica  hyemalis  and  gracilis,  Is.  each.  A.  cunea 
turn,  in  5-in.  pots,  bushy  tops,  value  iD  fronds,  6s.  and  Ss.  doz. 
Selected  P.  tremula  and  A.  cuneatum,  for  making  large  plants 
quickly,  16a.  and  20s.  100,  packed  and  put  on  rail  free  for  cash. 
— J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nurseries,  Loughboro  -junction, 
London,  S.W 


PEARCE  * HEAUtY 

WINTER  CARDENS, 
CONSERVATORIES 

See.,  See., 

IN  ALL  STYLES. 

Plans  and  Estimates  on  application.  Surveys  made, 
n II  F™  n o Cl  all  makes  and  sizes  supplied 
□ I LtnO  and  fixed  at  the  cheapest  rates 

GREENHOUSES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES.— ift-  by  4ft.,  £l  2s.  6d. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS.— 6ft.  by  4ft.,  from  4s.  6d. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 

Ssf  BEST  WORK  ONLY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
The  North  London  Horticultural  Works, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 


rpEA  ROSES,  strong,  from  open  ground,  own 

J-  roots,  5s.  doz  ; 17s.  6d  , 4 doz.  car.  paid.  Sisley.  Olivier,  Mer- 
met,  Gloire.  Goubault.  Guillot,  Jamatn.  Margottm,  >V lllexmoz, 
Henrietta,  R$  ve  d’Or.  &c. — DAWBER.RnetteBraye.Gnernsey. 

SURPLUS  PLANTS.— 1 MareehalNiel,  lSpar- 

mannia,  1 Lovely  Climber,  3 Agathiea,  4 Ivy  Geranium*, 
6 Cyperus,  6 Francoas,  4 rneas,  6 Primula  obconica,  b buch- 
sias,  4 Ferns.  2 Pelargoniums,  4.  Geraniums,  4 Marguerites, 
2 Genistas,  54  plants,  4s.  6d  , free.  12  large  Auriculas,  worth 
3s.,  gratis  with  order. —HEAD  GARDENER,  4b,  Warwiek- 
road.  Banbury.  ___ — 

hut  flowerspDr  cgjysTMAS  decor- 

VJ  ATIONS.—  Beautiful  White  Christmas  Roies,  quarter- 
gross,  3s. ; half-gross,  5s.  6d. ; one  gross,  10s.  Arum  blooms, 
12s.  doz.  Poinsettias,  tine,  6s.,  9s.,  and  12s.  per  doz  L hr>8- 
anthemum  blooms,  white  and  crimson,  Is., ; extra 
Is.  6d.  per  doz.  Package  and  carriage  paid.  Order  early. to 
prevent  disappointment,— ALFRED  A.  WALTERS,  Flon  , 
Bath. 
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All  carriage  paid.  Cash  with  order. 
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-L  ner  lb  14  lb  . 6s.  6d. : do.  cloth.  Sd.  per  lb. ; 14  lb.,  Ss.  bd. 
Reduction  to  the  trade.-T.  HAMBLY,  Kingsdown,  Bristol. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  plants  grown  for 
producing  late  blooms,  the  Chrysanthemum 
season  of  1892  may  fairly  said  to  be  now  at  an  end. 
Taken  as  a whole,  it  has  been  a successful  one, 
if  rather  late  ; this,  no  doubt,  was  caused  by  the 
unseasonable  weather  experienced  several  times 
during  Septemberand  October.  The  introduction 
of  so  many  new  varieties  each  season  renders  it 
necessary  for  every  cultivator  to  overhaul  the 
stock  annually,  discarding  all  that  are  doubtful 
to  make  room  for  the  many  new  and  supposed 
improved  sorts  in  the  various  classes.  It  is 
the  constant  changing  of  form  and  colour  in  the 
new  kinds  over  that  of  the  older  sorts  which 
so  greatly  adds  to  and  maintains  the  interest 
in  Chrysanthemum  culture  generally.  One 
of  the  greatest  faults  an  amateur  can  contract 
is  the  overstocking  of  his  garden  with  varieties 
which  are  recommended,  I might  say,  wholesale, 
but  very  often  by  persons  who  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  much  better  to 
grow  fifty  plants  really  well  than  spoil  four 
times  that  number,  and  it  is  a much  better 
plan  to  grow  an  extra  plant  of  a well-known 
and  tried  variety  than  have  an  untried  new  one 
merely  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the  collection. 
As  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom  they  should  be 
cut  down  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  soil,  if 
they  promise  plenty  of  cuttings.  Do  not  cut 
shy-growing,  new,  or  scarce  varieties  down  so 
low.  The  stems  may  produce  a few  cuttings, 
and  although  these  are  not  of  the  best  kind,  they 
are  better  than  none  at  all.  A cool-house,  such 
as  a vinery  or  Peach-house,  is  a capital 
site  for  the  old  plants.  Here  they  will  receive 
abundance  of  light  and  air,  inducing  the  sucker- 
like growths  to  become  robust  and  healthy.  A 
cold  frame  will  suffice  if  no  other  convenience 
exists.  Care  should  be  taken  in  protecting  the 
tender  growths  from  frost  by  putting  a good 
covering  on  the  outside  of  the  frame.  If  green- 
fly is  at  all  troublesome  to  the  young  shoots,  as 
I expect  it  will  be,  the  plants  had  rather  more  fly 
than  usual  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 
Fumigating  the  house  with  Tobacco-smoke  on 
two  successive  evenings  is  the  best  means  of 
destroying  aphides.  Sprinkling  Tobacco-powder 
over  the  parts  affected,  giving  them  a vigorous 
syringing  with  clear  water  afterwards,  in  a couple 
of  days  will  also  cleanse  the  plants  from  both 
powder  and  fly.  Before  commencing  the 

Propagation  of  the  plants  for  next  year’s 
stock  the  question  of  the  method  which  they 
are  to  be  grown  should  be  considered  as 
determining  the  time  when  the  cuttings 
should  be  put  in.  The  present-day  fashion 
seems  to  be  for  large  blooms,  mainly  for  exhi- 
bition. I notice  directly  an  amateur  obtains 
sufficient  skill  to  produce  fairly  good  blooms 
he  desires  at  once  to  emulate  his  neighbours  in 
the  exhibition  room.  Plants  to  give  the  best 
results  for  this  purpose,  then,  need  a long 
season  of  growth  under  cool  conditions.  In 
no  way  can  this  be  accomplished  except  the 
cuttings  are  inserted  early.  A long  season  of 
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growth  is  thus  assured,  which  is  much  better 
than  deferring  the  propagation  for  a couple  of 
months  with  the  idea  of  pushing  on  the  plants 
afterwards  by  various  means  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  If  blooms  in  quantity  are  preferred 
the  plants  do  not  require  such  a long  season  of 
growth.  If  the  cuttings  are  inserted  about  the 
middle  of  January  ample  time  will  be  allowed 
for  all  sections  to  make  sufficient  progress.  For 
the  first  named  purpose,  however,  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  the  present  month  is  a good 
time  to  insert  the  cuttings.  These  are  best 
in  single  small  pots— say,  21  inches  in  diameter. 
The  advantage  of  employing  one  pot  only  for 
each  cutting  is  that  when  rooted  the  plants  are 
easily  transferred  to  larger  pots  without  receiv- 
ing any  check  whatever.  When  the  cuttings 
are  placed  three  or  more  around  the  edge  of  a 
3-inch  pot,  in  transferring  them  to  others  singly 
there  must  be  a check  occasioned  by  removal 
from  the  soil  in  separating  them. 

Cuttings,  3 inches  long,  free  from  flower- 
buds  taken  some  distance  away  from  the  stem, 
if  possible,  are  the  best,  cut  clean  across  below 
a joint,  removing  the  lower  pair  of  leaves.  One 
crock  in  each  pot  is  sufficient  drainage,  if  a little 
of  the  rougher  part  of  the  compost  is  laid  over 
it.  Fill  the  pots  firmly  with  sandy  soil,  half 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a good  sprinkle  of 
silver-sand,  this  is  all  that  is  required  in  the 
way  of  compost.  Make  the  cuttings  fast  in  the 
soil,  say  an  inch  deep.  Give  a gentle  watering 
through  a flue-rosed  watering-pot  to  settle  the 
soil  about  the  cutting.  Place  the  cuttings  under 
a hand-light  in  a cool-house  on  a bed  of  coal- 
ashes,  which  is  both  cool  and  moist.  With  the 
exception  of  taking  off  the  light  for  an  hour 
each  morning  to  dissipate  condensed  moisture, 
the  cuttings  should  be  kept  close  until  roots 
are  formed,  when  air  should  be  given  gradually 
to  induce  a stocky  growth.  E.  M. 


2576.  — New  Chrysanthemums.  — I 

give  the  names  of  six  of  the  best  Japanese  varie- 
ties of  this  year,  appending  the  colour  of  each  as 
a guide  what  to  expect:  Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
(golden-bronze,  with  a terra-cotta  suffusion), 
Mr.  C.  Blick  (rich-yellow),  Lord  Brooke  (bronze, 
with  golden  edge),  G.  C.  Sohwate  (carmine-rose), 
William  Seward  (bright-crimson),  Beauty  of 
Exmouth  (white,  incurved),  Baron  Hirseh 
(bronze,  with  gold  suffusion),  Wm.  Mitchell 
(buff,  with  faint-purplestripes),andLucy  Kendall 
(in  the  way  of  Violet  Tomlin,  but  with  bronze 
suffusion). — E.  M. 

2558  —Chrysanthemums  for  speci 
mens. — “R.  Wright”  does  not  say  what 
section  he  requires  the  names  chosen  from. 
However,  I give  the  best  in  all  three  sections 
that  are  generally  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  specimens.  By  selecting  from  the 
commencement  of  each  section  as  many,  or  as 
few  can  be  had  as  required,  as  I have  placed 
them  somewhat  in  their  order  of  merit. 
Japanese : Lady  Selborne  (white),  Roseum 

superbum  (rosy -lilac,  shaded  bufl),  Mme.  Bertier 
Rsndatler  (orange,  shaded  with  yellow  and  red), 
Bouquet  Fait  (soft  rose-pink),  Hiver  Fleuri 
(creamy-white,  slightly  suffused  with  rose), 
Mile.  Lacroix  (white),  Val  d’Andorre  (orange- 
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rel),  W.  Robinson  (orange,  tinted  rose), 
Maiden’s  Blush  (creamy-white,  blush  tinted), 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  (white),  and  Mons.  Bernard 
(purple).  Incurved  : Mrs.  G.  Rundle  (white), 
George  Glenny  (primrose),  Mrs.  Dixon  (yellow), 
John  Salter  (cinnamon-red,  shading  to  orange), 
Jardine  des  Plantes  (deep  golden-yellow),  Lord 
Derby  (dark-purple),  Mrs.  Sharpe  (rose-pink), 
Prince  of  Wales  (purple),  Guernsey  Nugget 
(primrose-yellow),  and  Barbara  (bright  amber, 
shaded  with  orange).  Reflexed  : Mrs.  Forsythe 
(white),  Dr.  Sharpe  (amaranth),  Chevalier 
Domage  (deep  golden-yellow),  Elsie  (pale 
canary-yellow),  PiDk  Christine  (pink),  Mrs. 
Horril  (primrose),  Emperor  of  China  (silvery- 
pink),  Anemone,  and  Sreur  Dorothea  Souille 
(light-rose). — E.  M. 

2397.— Growing  Chrysanthemums.— 

If  the  plants  were  not  topped,  but  allowed  to 
grow  on  uninterruptedly  from  the  time  the  cut- 
tings were  rooted,  I am  not  surprised  that  they 
reached  6 feet  high.  If  “ C.  Hobson”  had 
supplied  a few  particulars  as  to  the  varieties, 
and  how  they  were  treated  in  respect  of  topping 
or  not,  it  would  be  iruch  easier  to  give  a 
satisfactory  reply.  It  is  possible  to  select 
varieties  that  do  not  grow  over  5 feet  high,  and 
give  good  blooms  also.  The  best  time  to  com- 
mence the  use  of  liquid-manure  is  when  the  pots 
in  which  the  plants  are  to  flower  in  are  full 
of  roots.  At  that  stage  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered they  have  exhausted  the  bulk  of  the 
nutriment  contained  in  the  soil,  and  need 
assistance,  which  is  best  supplied  in  the  form  of 
liquid-manure.  I do  not  think  the  kinds  of 
manure  employed  would  induce  an  excessively 
tall  growth.  There  are  other  conditions  which 
tend  to  this  direction— viz.,  placing  the  plants 
in  unsuitable  quarters,  such  as  iu  the  shade  of 
trees,  which  draw  the  plants  up  weakly  and 
talL — E.  M. 

2604  —Chrysanthemum  cuttings.— 

The  following  are  free-flowering  kinds  well 
suited  for  growing  as  bushes,  which  is  the  best 
method  when  a quantity  of  flowers  are  pre- 
ferred to  few  of  larger  size  : Avalanche  (white), 
Annie  Clibran  (pink),  James  Salter  (lilac),  Mme. 
Lacroix  (white),  Viviand  Morel  (silky  mauve), 
Lady  Selborne  (white),  Val  d’Andorre  (orange- 
red),  La  Triomphante  (lilac),  Maiden’s  Blush 
(blush),  Stanstead  Surprise  (purple-lilac),  Alex- 
ander Du  four  ( rose-put  p’e).  If  large  blooms  are 
required,  the  following  are  the  best  : Avalanche, 
Edwin  Molyneux  (crimson  and  gold),  George 
Daniels  (pale-pink),  Viviand  Morel,  M.  H. 
Elliott  (bronze-yellow),  Mme.  Lacroix,  and 
Maiden’s  Blush.  The  florets  of  Edouard 
Audiguier  so  very  often  damp  that  this  variety 
is  not  worth  growing  at  all,  although  the  colour 
is  rich  crimson-maroon. — E.  M. 

New  early  flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— Those  amateurs  who  make  a speci- 
ality of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  will 
find  several  of  the  new  varieties  introduced  from 
France  of  great  promise.  Perhaps  the  bes£  of 
all  is  M.  Gustave  Grunerwald.  The  flowers  are 
a beautiful  soft  pink,  which  with  age  pass  to 
blush-white.  It  may  well  be  described  as  a pink 
Mme.  Desgrange.  The  growth  is  much  weaker 
than  that  variety,  but  one  great  advantage  it 
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possesses  is  that  its  flowers  are  produced  on  long 
stalks,  and  hence  every  hud  may  be  secured  for 
decorations.  Cuttings  struck  late  in  the  spring 
flower  in  August  and  September.  Other  good 
sorts  are  Baron  de  Briailles  (cream,  with  dark 
centre),  Georges  Devred  (canary-yellow),  Doc- 
teur  Labut  (dark,  crimson- red),  Mine.  E.  Bellan 
(silvery-white,  with  a shade  of  claret-rose).  I 
would  not  advise  planting  any  of  these  in  the 
open,  as  early  frost  might  destroy  them.  Here 
(in  the  North  of  Scotland)  Mme.  Desgrange  and 
its  sports  were  completely  destroyed  this  year 
by  a frost  of  unusual  severity  in  the  middle  of 
September.  To  those  who  have  unheated  houses 
the  early-flowering  varieties  are  a perfect  boon 
for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  and  the 
house.  They  will  grow  admirably  potted  in 
7-inch  pots. — J.  G.  W. 

•2.-.().i.  — Chrysanthemum  Florence 

Davis,  inis  is  the  only  White  Japauese 
Chrysanthemum  which  has  a pretty  green 
tinge  in  the  centre  of  the  flowers.  Sometimes 
the  green  is  more  conspicuous  than  at  others  ; 
an  1 as  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  other  line  white 
varieties,  why  not  try  to  develop  it  more  rather 
than  less?  The  green  is  most  prominent  when 
the  flowers  are  grown  from  what  is  termed 

crown  buds,  llius  each  plant  is  encouraged 
to  make  three  growths,  and  on  the  end  of  each 
of  those  a bud  will  form  in  August,  that  is 
termed  a “crown”  bud  ; but  immediately  under- 
neath these  buds  are  three  more  shoots  ready  to 
start.  If  the  “crown  ” bud  is  pinched  out,  and 
all  the  shoots  but  one,  that  will  grow  away 
rapidly— and  the  growers  call  it  a terminal— on 
tho^  end  of  this  another  bud  will  soon  form, 
which  is  designated  a terminal  bud  ; and  flowers 
of  Florence  Davis  produced  from  these  are  very 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  white.  Many  persons 
are  mystified  by  the  terms  “crown  buds  ” and 
“ terminal  buds.”  The  above  explanation  wil1 
b'  f]uito  clear.  A grower  who  expects  to  b< 
successful  as  an  exhibitor  must  get  fully  ac 
qu  tinted  with  the  varieties  that  succeed  best  af 
“ crown  and  best  as  “ terminal  ” buds  — 
J.  D.  E. 

It  is  natural  to  this  variety  to  display  s 

green  centre  when  unfolding  its  florets.  It  is, 
however,  increased  when  the  plants  are  treatec 
with  the  idea  of  producing  large  blooms,  which 
require  early  bud  formation— say,  from  the  firsl 
to  the  third  week  in  August.  Presuming,  ol 
course,  the  plants  are  cultivated  on  the  usua 
three-stem  method,  without  any  topping  of  the 
root  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are  inserted 
until  its  natural  first  break  is  made  in  May, 
when  the  additional  shoots  form  which  are  tc 
produce  the  number  of  blooms  required.  If  the 
plants  were  so  managed  that  their  flower-buds 
formed  in  September  these  would  not  exhibit  sc 
much  green  in  the  centre  of  the  blooms,  but 
they  would  be  much  smaller. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemums.— Gulling 

« KiU”  0(  ( 'rllllsons  (rich-crimson) 

(.oltlen  Christine  (light  fawn-yellow),  Mrs.  Forsythe 

yellow)'  - K m"1*®  (pUrple  maSenta>-  Cloth  of  Gold  (light- 

tern\ for  °“t  l,loo,u  ’’  is  meant  forcutting 
,or  or(uar.'  decoration,  then  I should  say  that  Julie 


2605.— A Surrey  garden. -I  have  i 
doubt  bush  Apples  on  the  broad-leaved  Paradi 
stock  will  do  well  in  your  exposed  garden  whe 
the  soil  is  deep.  A mulch  of  manure  can  I 
given  when  required  ; the  following  are  got 
kinds,  good  cookers,  and  fine  handsome  frui 
Blenheim  Orange,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Alfri 
ton,  Mank  s Codlin,  Cellini  Pippin,  New  Ha\ 
thornden,  king  of  the  Pippins,  Potts’  Seedlin 
1 nnce  Albert,  \\  arner’s  King,  Echlinville,  ar 
Dumelow  s Seedling.  For  dessert,  plant  Cox 
Grange  Pippm,  Egremont  Russet,  Scarlet  Noi 
pared,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin,  Clayga 
Pearmam,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Beauty  of  Bat  I 
and  Kib9ton  Pippin.  Plums  as  pyramids  ought  I 
succeed,  at  any  rate  they  are  not  so  liable  I 
be  blown  oil  as  the  Apples  are.  The  variety  . 
(rage  known  as  the  old  Green  Gage  is  still  oi 
ot  the  best  for  flavour.  The  Transparent  Ga< 
is  also  worth  growing,  but  I am  inclined  i 
think  in  that  exposed  region  a wall  would  l 
better  for  the  Green  Gage.  Such  kinds  t 
\ ictona,  the  Czar,  Prince  Euglebert,  OrleaD 
Early  I rolific,  Cox's  Emperor,  Gisborne’s,  au 
Magnum  Bonum  will,  I have  no  doubt,  succee 
as  pyramids.— E.  H. 


GARDEN  WORK 


Conservatory. 

Rearrange  and  make  the  house  as  bright  as  possible  for 
Christmas.  Some  houses  can  be  more  effectively  arranged 
than  others,  the  character  of  the  structure  yielding  more 
readily  to  our  efforts  at  display.  A conservatory  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  a house  for  displaying  plants  and 
flowers  to  the  best  advantage.  A large  house  cannot  be 
made  the  most  of  without  large  plants,  including  a few 
Palms  and  Dracamas.  These  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
form  backgrounds  and  centres,  to  act  as  foils,  as  it  were, 
to  the  flowering  plants.  The  groups,  their  size  and  forma- 
tion, should  be  in  character  with  the  house.  The  best 
arranged  conservatory  I remember  to  have  seen  was  a 
large  square,  or  nearly  square,  structure.  There  was  a 
large  group  of  Palms  aud  foliage  plants,  lit  up  with  flower- 
ing things  in  the  centre.  Any  specially  effective  flowering 
specimen  was  elevated,  so  that  it  was  brought  into  promi- 
nence, and  being  surrounded  with  graceful  foliage  formed 
a very  attractive  feature.  The  groups  round  this  large 
central  group  were  smaller,  and  were  composed  of  smaller 
plants,  and  here,  of  course,  positions  could  be  found  for 
such  things  as  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Roman  Hyacinths, 
and  other  bulbs,  mixed  with  Maiden-hair  and  other  Ferns. 
There  must  in  a large  house  be  hanging  growth  of  some 
kind  to  take  off  the  harshness  and  bareness  of  the  roof. 
It  is  alway  s possible  to  improvise  baskets  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  and  there  are  winter-flowering  climbers  and  Tea 
Roses  that  will  flower  early  in  spring  and  all  the  summer 
and  autumn.  Habrothamnus  in  variety,  Tropaeolums, 
Abutilons,  and  other  things  which  may  be  trained  when- 
ever foliage  and  flowers  are  required  in  winter.  Those 
who  grow  chief!  v small  plants  do  not  require  a large  house 
to  show  them  off  ; but  it  may  be  made  very  interesting 
with  flowering  plants  at  this  season  All  wails  and  pillars 
should  be  covered  in  some  way;  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
plan  is  to  plant  climbers  for  the  lofty  walls.  Almost  any 
plant  will  grow  high  enough  to  cover  a moderately  low 
wall.  A wall  covered  with  Ivy-leaved  “Geraniums”  is 
now  a special  feature,  the  foliage  fresh  and  bright,  with 
just  sufficient  flowers  to  brighten  the  dark  leaves.  As 
Chrysanthemums  go  out  of  bloom  cut  them  down  and 
take  to  a cold-house,  where  the  cuttings  will  get  strong 
and  may  be  taken  as  required.  A good  many  Chrysanthe- 
mum cuttings  are  now  rooted,  and  others  will  be  taken  at 
what  is  considered  the  best  time.  This  best  time  varies 
with  the  different  varieties.  Give  Camellias  in  bloom 
plenty  of  water.  The  conservatory  where  many  flowers 
are  is  often  kept  too  warm  for  Camellias ; 40  degs.  to 
15  degs.  is  quite  warm  enough  for  these  and  kindred 
plants.  Plants  which  have  been  forced  into  blossom 
require  a temperature  not  much  below  50  degs.  whilst 
they  remain  in  bloom.  In  arranging  and  cleaning  up  the 
house  avoid  makiDg  dust,  as  it  lodges  on  the  leaves,  and 
will  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  plants,  and  there  is 
not  much  chance  of  washing  it  off  at  this  season  otherwise 
than  by  spmging.  Keep  Tiee  Carnations  in  a light,  warm 
position.  These  are  indispensable  now  for  cutting.  To 
have  young  plants  in  bloom  early  the  cuttings  should  be 
struck  soor . 

Stove. 

Regulats  the  heat  according  to  the  outside  temperature  ; 
better  drop  5 degs.  on  a cold  night  than  overheat  the 
pipes  in  the  effjrt  to  maintain  the  orthodox  temperature. 
It  is  perfect!)  true  that  warmth  and  moisture  impart  a 
wonderful  freshness  to  foliage  and  blossoms,  and  stove- 
plants  in  a low  temperature  are  poor  things  ; in  fact, 
unless  heat  enough  to  produce  this  pleasant  freshness  is 
kept  up  it  will  be  better  not  to  grow  stove-plants  at  all. 
A suitable  temperature  at  this  season  is  from  CO  de"s  to 
65  degs.,  with  a drop  to  58  degs.  on  very  cold  nights,  or 
rather,  that  may  he  the  figure  about  sunrise  the  next  morn- 
mg.  The  stove  is  the  place  for  choice  winter  flowers. 
Bouvardias  will  he  poor  things  now  without  heat.  La’e- 
struck  plants  are  making  nice  stuff  in  5-inch  pots.  For 
button  hole  work  the  flowers  are  valuable.  Pot  more 
Tuberoses,  and  introduce  to  heat  as  required.  Tuberoses 
will  not  require  much  water  till  the  growth  comes  away, 
then  weak  liquid-manure  may  lie  given  occasionally! 
When  the  flowers  of  Poinsettias  have  been  cut  less  water 
should  be  given,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  go  to  rest.  In 
the  case  of  Euphorbias  grown  for  cutting,  after  the  flower- 
ing ends  of  the  shoots  have  been  cutoff,  if  the  growth  is  well 
rifeaed,  a second  set  of  flowering  shoots  will  break  out 
lower  down,  and  though  these  may  he  short  aud  the 
flowers  smaller  they  will  come  in  useful.  All  watering 
must  be  done  by  ail  experienced  hand,  as  in  this  matter 
errors  of  omission  or  commission  will  bring  trouble. 

Perns  under  Glass. 

Fern  fronds  for  cutting  are  in  demand  ; the  Maiden  hairs, 
chiefly  A.  cuneatum,  are  the  most  useful.  Soft  young 
growths  are  not  of  much  use  for  cutting,  as  thev  wither  im- 
mediately. These  do  best  in  good  loam,  rather  heavy  than 
sandy.  If  the  loam  is  not  good  I would  rather  use  a good 
proportion  of  leaf-mould  and  peat  with  it.  Plant  growing 
cannot  be  well  carried  on  without  good  loam.  Few  plants 
will  grow  well  in  a limestone  or  chalky  soil.  Ferns  at  this 
season,  like  all  other  plants,  will  require  much  less  water. 
Even  Filmy  Ferns  will  not  require  the  saturation  necessary 
when  evaporation  is  more  active.  It  is  best,  to  keep  all 
things  quiet  now,  both  as  regards  heat  and  moisture 
Greenhouse  species  will  do  in  15  degs.  at  night,  and  stove 
Ferns  at  6U  degs.  to  65  degs.  Where  stove  and  greenhouse 
Ferns  are  mixed  in  one  large  fernery  il  will  be  better  to 
drop  the  temperature  to  65  degs.  or  a little  lower  on  cold 
nights.  Ferns  planted  out  on  a rockerv  will  do  in  a lower 
temperature  thau  when  grown  in  pots.  But  sto\  e Ferns 
in  a lower  temperature  than  55  degs.  at  night  will  lose 
some  of  their  freshness  ; but  it  has  been  found  in  piaetice 
that  many  plants  formerly  grown  in  strong  heat  will  suc- 
ceed in  a greenhouse,  and  further  experiments  in  this 
direction  would  lead  to  similar  results  in  the  case  of  other 
species  of  Fern. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Those  who  have  no  tender  plants  may  make  the  house 
very  iDterestiug  by  potting  up  a few  attractive  evergreen 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
'o  under  “ Garden  Work"  mav  oe  done  from  ten  days  to 
i fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  unth  equally  good 


shrubs,  such  as  Lawson’s  Golden  Cypress,  the  Golden 
Juniper,  and  a few  of  the  Retinosporas.  Gold  and  Silver 
Hollies  in  tubs  are  always  effective,  and  in  the  summer 
they  will  do  good  service  outside.  Some  of  the  hardy  or 
nearly  hardy  Bamboos  would  be  objects  of  interest,  as 
would  also  some  of  the  ha- dy  Glasses. 

Cold  Pits. 

Bank  up  the  sides  of  w ooden  pits  with  loug  litter.  Keep 
the  plants  dry  and  cover  up  well  during  frost.  The  covers 
may  remain  on  for  a week  or  two  without  injury  if  the 
frost  continues  so  long. 

Window  Gardening. 

We  have  now  atrived  at  a critical  time  in  the  manage- 
ment of  room  plants,  and  more  harm  is  likely  to  he  done 
by  too  much  water  than  too  little.  Above  all  things,  w hen 
plants  are  standing  in  fancy  pots  or  jardinettes,  see  I hat 
water  does  not  accumulate  in  the  bottom,  as  there  cannot 
be  anything  worse  for  the  p ants  than  stagnant  water. 
Bulbs  are  now  coming  on.  Raman  Hyacinths  that  were 
potted  tarly  are  in  bloom  with  only  the  warmth  of  a room. 
Freesias  are  com  ng  on  where  potttd  in  August,  and  will 
be  in  bloom  by  the  end  ol  January.  These  charmiDg  bulbs 
will  he  in  still  greater  demand. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Roses  may  be  planted  as  long  as  the  weather  continues 
mild  and  open,  as  may  also  all  kmds  off  eciducus  trees  aud 
shrubs.  Evergreens,  too,  that  have  been  frequently  trans- 
planted  in  previous  years  will  move  with  safety.  Of 
course,  there  is  a bast  time  as  regards  the  planting  of 
evergreens,  which  is  in  early  autumn.  At  least,  I consider 
the  best  time  to  move  difficult  subjects  is  from  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  end  of  October ; hut  a long  experience 
has  convinced  me  that  under  ordinary  conditions  of  soil 
and  position,  evergreens  that  are  up  to  date  as  regards 
frequent,  transplanting  may  be  moved  with  safety  ataDy  time 

if  proper  attention  is  given  to  watering  and’the  applica- 
tion of  mulch.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  failures  are  com- 
mon, and  that  plants  die  when  moved  at  the  best  possible 
time  ; but  this  arises  through  careless  work  and  neglect 
afterwards.  This  is  a good  season  to  go  round  all  the  her- 
baceous  borders,  and  make  good  all  defects  in  the  labele. 
Names  are  constantly  being  lost  through  omitting  this. 
This  is  specially  important  in  the  trial  beds  or  borders 
where  the  new  things  are  planted.  Put  new  stakes  to 
Standard  Roses  where  required.  The  best  mauure  for 
Roses  on  light  soil  is  cow  or  pig-manure,  or  a mixture  of 
the  two  will  do  very  well,  and  it  may  be  used  freely  in  new 
beds  though  it  need  not  be  placed  in  large  quantities  in 
actual  contact  with  the  roots.  Trees  of  all  kinds  will  make 
more  roots  when  surrounded  with  soil  with  the  manure  a 
few  inches  away.  Place  pieces  of  Carrots  in  Carnation 
beds  if  there  is  the  least  fear  of  wireworm.  Prune 
creepers  on  walls. 

Fruit  Garden. 

This  is  a good  time  to  cut  and  cart  new  soil  for  making 
or  pruning  fruit-tree  borders.  Happy  is  the  man  who  is 
working  on  a soil  so  good  that  expensive  border  making 
is  not  required.  Those  who  are  looking  out  for  sites  for 
fruit-growing  should  bear  this  in  mind,  especially  if  profit 
is  any  consideration.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  in  making  fruit-tree  borders,  and,  of  course,  the  bet- 
ter the  soil  the  better  the  crop.  In  making  Vine  bordt  rs, 
especially  where  the  soil  is  inferior,  it  will  he  better  to 
build  the  houses  pretty  well  up,  and  make  the  holders 
either  wholly  or  in  part  above  the  natural  level.  This  will 
necessitate  more  watering  in  a hot,  dry  summer,  but  it 
also  opens  up  a wide  field  for  giving  stimulants,  and  w here 
the  land  is  well  drained,  Vines  or  Peaches  in  a bearing  con- 
dition will  profitably  use  up  a good  deal  of  nourishment 
in  a liquid  state.  Forcing,  if  any  is  being  done,  should 
proceed  very  steadily  now.  Fruiting  Pines  must  have 
65  degs.  to  70  degs.  at  night,  with  a corresponding  amount 
of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  ; but  successions  will  he 
better  kept  quiet  till  the  short  days  are  past.  Neither 
will  much  water  be  required  at  the’  root.  The  plants  in- 
tended to  throw  up  early  in  the  new  year  will  be  better 
kept  on  the  side  of  dryness,  so  long  as  the  colour  does  not 
suffer.  If  the  roots  suffer  either  through  too  much  or  too 
little  water  the  leaves  will  lose  the  healthy  green  colour, 
and  put  on  what  is  termed  a foxey  tint.  Pines  will  stand 
a good  deal  of  hardship,  more  than  many  people  suppose  ; 
but  when  in  had  condition  they  take  a long  time  to  put 
right.  A comfortable  bottom-heat  is  very  important ; 
75  degs.  to  SO  degs.  for  succession,  and  SO  degs.  to  85  degs. 
for  fruiting  plants. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Different  soils  require  different  treatment  to  obtain  the 
best  results  ; but  in  a general  way  I am  not  in  favour  of 
very  early  digging  ; in  fact,  it  is  not  often  that  diggingean 
be  done  before  Christmas.  The  pruning  must  be  done 
first,  and  what  training  is  requirea  attended  to,  and  then 
one  has  to  wait  for  frost  to  add  the  top-dressing,  and  then 
afterwards  when  the  digging  is  completed  the  land  can 
have  a rest  for  a time,  and  January,  February,  and  March 
are  the. best  months  for  working  heavy  soil  to  pieces. 
Very  often  when  land  is  turned  up  early-  in  autumn  the 
usual  cracks  and  crevices  through  which  water  escapes 
are  broken  up,  aud  the  loose  soil  is  filled  full  of  water  ba- 
the autumn  rains,  which  would  if  the  land  had  been  left 
unbroken  have  p issed  away  through  the  ordinary  channels. 
Though  no  great  amount  of  digging  need  be  done  before 
Christmas,  it  is  always  well  to  have  a piece  of  trenching  in 
hand  for  working  in  bad  weather.  There  are  time-  when 
men  are  better  off  the  land  ; but  men  could  do  trenching 
when  other  work  could  not  be  done.  The  most  important 
work  in  the  vegetable  department  is  the  forcing  of  early 
crops.  There  has  been  abundance  of  late  Cauliflowers,  and 
Veitch’s  Autumn  Self-protecting  Broccoli  are  turniDg  in 
freely,  and  if  protected  will  last  till  Snow’s  Winter  comes 
in.  Stakale  is  one  of  the  most  useful  winter  vegetables. 
Where  theie  is  convenience  a constant  succession  mav  he 
had  from  this  till  next  May  if  desired.  No  crop  is  easier 
propagated  or  grown,  and  if  there  is  a Mushroom-house 
the  forcing  is  provided  for.  Trim  the  thongs  off  the  roots 
w hen  they  are  lifted  for  forcing.  Tie  the' thongs  up  in 
bundles,  and  lay  them  in  with  a forkful  of  litter  over  them 
till  March  ; then  the  strong  roots  can  be  forced  to  pro- 
duce all  they  can  and  then  thrown  away.  E.  Hobday. 

Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Forced  flowers  are  cotniDg  in  now,  and  will  be  found  not 
only  extremely  useful  but  almost  indispensable  in  gardens 
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in  smoky  localities  where  so  few  subjects  are  able  to 
blossom  kindly  under  natural  conditions  (so  to  speak),  or  in 
a cool  temperature.  The  chief  exceptions  are  the  Chinese 
Primroses,  both  single  and  double-flowered,  which  1 have 
never  known  to  fail  to  do  well  in  even  the  smokiest 
localities,  Persian  Cyclamens,  Kpacrises,  Camellias,  and 
Bouvardias,  though  those  last,  of  course,  require  rather 
more  heat  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse  affords.  Roman 
llyaoinths,  potted  early  in  September,  and  now  well- 
rooted  and  in  growth,  will  expand  their  flowers  in 
a very  short  time  if  placed  in  a temperature  of  a-bout 
CO  degs.,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Paper-White 
Narcissus.  The  best  way  to  manage  both  these  is,  when 
sufficiently  advanced,  to  take  them  from  the  plunging  bed, 
remove  all  adhering  ashes  or  fibre,  and  bring  into  an  ordi- 
nary greenhouse  temperature,  introducing  them  gradually 
to  the  light.  When  in  growth  keep  them  within  a short 
distance  of  the  glass,  in  full  light,  and  if  the  flowers  do 
not  seem  inclined  to  expand  sufficiently  quickly  and 
kindly  remove  them  to  a warmer  house  a week  or  more 


moist.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  peep  through  the 
fibre  take  the  pots  out,  clean  them,  and  bring  gradually 
into  the  light  in  a warm  temperature  ; by  the  time  the 
leaves  have  become  green  the  flowers  will  be  expanded  or 
expanding.  Jf  the  pots  are  plunged  in  a hot-bed,  of  course, 
the  progress  will  be  more  rapid  ; but  in  any  case  a good 
brisk  heat  is  required  at  this  season.  B.  C.  R. 


THE)  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  Decembey 
17 th  to  December  24/ h. 

Christmas  decorations  have  taken  up  a good  deal  of  time. 
Ladies  do  a good  deal  of  the  church  decoration,  but  gar- 
deners are  often  called  in  to  assist  and  to  find  plants  for 
grouping  in  various  positions.  Palms  of  different  sizes  are 
t he  most  useful  for  forming  backgrounds,  and  Christmas 
Roses,  Arum  Lilies,  and  other  white  flowers,  including 


keeping  Beech  in  A’denham^IIouEe  gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


before  they  are  wanted.  In  this  way  both  the  flowers  and 
foliage  are  stouter  and  of  a more  natural  colour,  but  if 
rushed  up  in  a strong  heat  throughout,  both  are  almost 
certain  to  be  more  or  less  weak  and  spindty.  Even  the 
ordinary  Dutch  Hyacinths,  if  potted  earty,  may  be  got  in 
bloom  by  Christmas  in  a warm  or  forcing  temperature, 
but  some  of  the  varieties  force  much  better  than  others. 
Tulips  are  also  useful,  but  need  a nice  growing  tempera- 
ture, as  well  as  to  have  been  planted  in  good  time,  to  get 
them  in  bloom  thus  early.  The  Van  Thol  varieties,  which 
are  now  to  be  had  in  several  colours,  are  the  dwarfest  and 
best  for  forcing  ; the  market  growers  always  force  Tulips 
in  boxes,  and  lift  and  pot  them  when  in  bloom,  as  by 
this  means  only  can  all  the  flowers  be  got  in  exactly  the 
same  stage.  Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  very  favourite  subjects  ; 
but  to  force  these  well  requires  a good  deal  of  skill  and 
experience.  Only  the  best  and  plumpest  crowns  must  be 
employed,  and  the  best  way  is  to  plant  them  thickly  in 
pots  or  boxes ; keep  them  in  a cool-pit  for  a time, 
then  etand  them  on  the  floor  or  elsewhere  in  a 
warm-house,  covering  the  pots  6 inches  or  8 inches  deep 
(over  the  rims)  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  keeping  all 


late-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  are  required  in  quantity. 
Roman  Hyacinths  and  Maiden  hair  Ferns  are  always  in 
demand  at  Christmas.  What  is  required  are  plants  and 
flowers  which  are  fairly  lasting.  Flowers  forced  rapidly 
into  bloom  soon  wither  and  fade.  The  silvery  plumes  of 
the  Pampas  Grass  if  cut  before  quite  expanded  are  very 
effective,  and  having  a number  of  large  plants,  I have  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  a good  bundle,  which  are  plactd  in  a 
cool,  dry  room  to  be  ready  for  use.  Holly  leaves  and 
berries  are  largely  used  for  wreath  making  to  drape  pillars, 
&c.,  and  wreaths  of  Variegated  Box,  Juniper,  and 
Cupressus  are  light  and  pleasing.  Turned  over  the  manure- 
heap  to  prepare  it  to  go  on  the  land.  Pruned  Laurels 
and  other  evergreens  ; the  prunings  to  a limited  extent 
have  been  utilised  for  the  Christmas  decorations.  Scat- 
tered a little  bone-meal  over  the  lawn,  and  rolled  it  in 
when  the  surface  is  soft.  Finished  planting  Briers  for  bed- 
ding. These  should  have  been  planted  earlier,  but  had  not 
come  to  hand.  Put  in  more  Chrysanthemum  cuttings.  Cut 
down  the  plants  which  are  out  of  bloom,  and  placed  in 
cool-hou9e.  Those  of  which  more  cuttings  are  required 
are  grouped  together.  Pruned  Vines  in  a late-house  where 


the  Grapes  have  been  cut.  Shall  cut  all  the  Grapes  now 
hanging  early  in  January  and  bottle  them,  and  then  finish 
pruning,  and  throwgtbe  house  open,  and  give  the  Vines  a 
rest,  so  far  as  cool-' treatment  can  do  this.  Took  in  the 
first  batch  of  Strawberries.  The  plants  are  Keen’s  Seed- 
ling, and  have  strong,  well  ripened  crowns,  disbudded  to 
one  in  each  pot.  Shall  start  them  at  about  60  degs.  to 
56degs.,and  bring  them  on  quietly  till  the  flowers  are 
set  and  thinned,  and  then  push  them  on  with  more  heat  and 
moisture.  The  pots  are  plunged  in  a bed  of  leaves  in  a 
low  pit  to  push  out  the  trusses  of  bloom,  but  will  be  moved 
to  shelves  near  the  glass  when  ihe  flowers  are  on  the  point 
of  opening.  Moved  a lot  of  shrubs,  Spir.eas,  &c.,  to  the 
forcing-house.  Shall  have  to  increase  the  temperature  to 
hasten  things  on,  as  flowers,  &c.,  will  be  required  now, 
and  to  a much  larger  extent  dependence  will  have  to  be 
placed  on  the  forcing  house.  Started  another  lot  of  French 
Beans  in  pots.  These  will  come  on  very  well  on  shelves 
in  the  forcing-house  ; others  will  be  brought  in  the  early 
vinery  as  soon  as  the  temperaturesuits.  French  Beans  are 
also  forced  in  the  Cucumber-house,  as  the  demand  must  be 
met.  The  great  thing  is  to  keep  the  plants  clean  and  well 
nourished.  To  this  end  liquid-manure  will  be  given  three 
times  a week.  A few  light  Birch  or  Hazel  sprays  are 
placed  round  each  pot  to  keep  the  plants  from  falling 
over  ; if  the  stems  get  damaged  the  crop  of  such  plants 
will  not  be  worth  much.  Pruned  and  nailed  Morello 
Cherries  and  Plums  on  a north  wall.  I find  the  crop  on  the 
north  wall,  take  one  thing  with  the  other,  is  pretty  well 
as  valuable  as  the  crop  from  any  other  aspect,  and  it 
rarely  fails.  I have  often  in  a bad  season  had  more  Plums 
from  the  trees  on  the  north  wall  than  from  other  walls. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  sun  does  not  shine  cn  the  north 
side  of  the  wall  on  a frosty  spring  morning.  Made  up 
another  hot-bed  for  Asparagus.  Started  a few'  early 
Potatoes  in  pots  to  come  on  in  the  frame  by -and  bye. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  WEEPING  BEECH  (FAGUS  SYLVA- 
TICA  PENDULA). 

There  is  no  more  persistent  weeping  tree  than 
the  Beech  in  question,  for  both  branches  ana 
spray  in  gentle  massy  ilakes  hang  one  over  the 
other  in  a rather  odd,  but  at  the  same  time 
graceful  and  pleasing  manner.  Probably  in  a 
young  state  the  Weeping  Beech  does  not  meet 
with  the  almost  general  approval  that  is  meted 
out  to  the  great  majority  of  our  weeping  trees, 
the  one-sided  and  somewhat  stiff  appearance 
consequent  on  grafting  rendering  it  for  the  first 
ten  years  of  its  growth  a by  no  means  orna- 
mental tree.  After,  however,  it  has  attained  1o 
a height  of  10  feet  or  12  feet,  the  youthful  stifl- 
ness  and  ungainliness  gradually  give  way  as 
the  branches  become  more  fully  developed  10  an 
easy  and  graceful  outline,  that  is  almost  uniqie 
in  the  class  of  trees  to  which  it  belongs.  Tt  e 
Weeping  Beech  is  one  of  those  trees  that  im- 
proves with  age,  the  wealth  and  deep  tint  of 
leaves  being  only  fully  developed  when  a 
height  of  from  20  feet  to  25  feet  is  attained — 
a fact  that  is  clearly  evident  by  the  many  fine 
specimens  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Woking 
nursery,  Surrey,  some  of  which  are  amongst 
the  best  developed  and  finest  in  the  country. 
When  the  above  mentioned  height  has  been 
attained,  the  Weeping  Beech  becomes  a tree  of 
singular  beauty,  odd  to  some  extent  though 
the  general  outline  and  peculiarity  of  growth 
may  be.  Isolated  specimens  of  this  Beech,  as, 
indeed,  of  most  drooping  trees,  show  off  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  there  are  few  places  where 
a well-grown  tree  is  not  an  object  of  admira- 
tion, but  particularly  if  the  surroundings  are 
ia  keeping  ; for  this  Beech,  more  so  than 
perhaps  any  other  tree,  associates  well  with 
well-kept  grounds.  By  the  lake  or  stream, 
too,  the  Weeping  Beech  is  a good  companion 
to  the  drooping  Willows,  but  it  wants  higher 
and  drier  ground  and  more  room  for  develop- 
ment, for  crowding  is  ill-suited  for  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  tree.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  great  differences  in  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  Weeping  Beech,  and  to 
get  the  most  desirable  form  one  cannot  do  better 
than  pay  a visit  to  some  good  tree  nursery  and 
pick  for  himself.  There  is  a good  purple-leaved 
Weeping  Beech,  but  it  is  not  very  plentiful  ; at 
least,  in  judging  from  the  beauty  of  the  tree,  its 
appearance  in  our  best  gardens  might  be  far 
more  frequent.  It,  too,  is  grafted,  and  there 
are  many  inferior  shades  of  purple,  as  well  as 
badly-grown  trees,  that  it  is  well  to  avoid  when 
procuring  specimens.  W. 

2571.— Plants  under  Horse  Chestnut- 
trees. — I was  looking  through  a very  beautiful 
garden  a few  dajs  ago  with  the  owner,  and  re- 
marked on  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  some 
evergreen  shrubs  under  trees.  “ Yes,"’  he  said, 
“ they  look  very  well  ; and,”  he  added,  “ the 
ground  where  they  now  are  was  quite  bare  when 
I took  possession  of  the  garden.”  And  he  was 
told  that  nothing  would  grow  under  the  trees. 
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However,  he  tried  by  well  digging  and  manur- 
ing the  ground,  and  watering  the  shrubs  well  in 
summer,  and  they  have  done  well.  They  are 
the  Aucuba  japonic*,  common  Laurels,  and 
Mahonias.  Watering  well  in  summer  was  the 
main  factor  in  success. — J.  D,  E. 

It  depends  a good  deal  on  how  low  down 

the  branches  reach  what  will  grow  under  these 
trees,  There  is  not  much  chance  of  anything 
doing  so  if  the  branches  reach  within  0 feet  of 
the  ground.  The  only  evergreens  at  all  likely 
to  succeed  are  Green  Hollies,  Aucubas,  Box, 
and  common  Laurels.  These  ought  to  have 
holes  prepared  for  them,  and  some  fresh  soil  put 
in  about  their  roots.  In  selecting  the  plants, 
choose  those  that  are  bushy  in  habit  and  that 
have  plenty  of  roots.  It  is  of  no  use  to  set  out 
weakly  plants  in  such  a position. — J.  C.  C. 

The  best  plant  for  the  purpose  is  the  Irish  Ivy.— 

E II. 

2587. — Ghent  Azaleas,  &c.— If  Ghent 
Azaleas  are  wanted  in  the  nursery  they  should 
be  given  that  name — every  respectable  dealer 
knows  them  as  such.  They  are  hardy,  decidu- 
ous shrubs,  and  are  also  known  as  American 
Azaleas.  There  are  a great  many  varieties  now 
in  cultivation,  and  they  are  freely  propagated 
by  grafting  upon  A.  pontica.  Azalea  mollis  is 
another  very  beautiful  garden  plant,  but  they 
are  distinct  from  the  Ghent  Azaleas,  and  claim 
A.  sinensis  as  their  original  parent.  They  are 
also  known  in  gardens  as  Japanese  Azaleas. 
The  garden  varieties  become  mixed  by  crossing, 
and  it  may  become  difficult  to  distinguish  a 
Ghent  from  a Japanese  Azalea  in  time. — 
J.  D.  E. 

2574.— A Thorn  hedge —The  Privet  will  be  a good 
thing  to  fill  up  the  hedge  with.— E.  If. 


ROSES. 

HYBRID  TEA  ROSES  IN  POTS. 

Few  llowet's  are  more  pleasing  than  Roses  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  and  very 
few  are  so  serviceable  for  early  forcing  as  the 
Hybrid  Teas.  Viscountess  Folkestone  is  one  of 
the  finest  pot  Roses  grown  ; it  is  a profuse 
bloomer,  of  excellent  habit,  and  aUo  one  of  the 
sweetest  scented.  Like  most  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  it  has  a very  delicate  colour,  being  a pretty 
shade  of  pale  salmony-flesh.  Wherever  this 
Rose  is  grown  it  is  certain  to  become  a favourite. 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  is  another  Hybrid  Tea 
that  does  well  in  pots.  This  variety  is  very  large 
and  double,  and  as  it  is  of  delicate  texture,  the 
petals  are  often  spoilt  by  the  weather  when 
grown  out-of-doors.  Under  glass  it  is  always 
good,  and  shows  its  extreme  beauty  to  the  best 
advantage.  Of  great  size,  first-class  shape,  and 
with  grand  lasting  powers,  this  Rose  and  the 
one  previously  named  are  among  the  best  light- 
coloured  varieties  we  have  for  pot  work.  Comte 
Henri  Rignon  is  of  a wonderfully  pleasing  colour, 
and  difficult  to  describe.  In  habit  of  growth 
it  is  not  quite  so  stout  and  strong  as  Baroness 
Rothschild,  but  it  partakes  of  the  same  style. 
It  resulted  from  a cross  between  that  Rose  and 
Ma  Capucin.  Very  few  Roses  have  the  sweet 
and  delicate  shade  of  salmon,  copper,  and  golden 
yellow  to  be  found  in  this  variety  when  it  first 
opens.  Unfortunately,  it  soon  loses  its  soft 
coppery  shades,  but  even  then  it  is  a charming 
Rose  and  with  good  lasting  powers.  It  is  one 
of  the  dwarfest  and  most  compact-habited 
Roses  I know.  It  carries  grand  foliage  and  is 
very  free  flowering.  White  Lady  and  Lady 
Alice  are  reputed  to  be  lighter  coloured  sports 
from  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  but  I fail  to  see 
very  little,  if  any,  dilfereuce  between  the  three. 
Maid  of  the  Mist  is  a white  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william and  equal  to  that  variety  in  every  way. 
Grace  Darling  is  quite  unique  for  colour,  but 
the  flowers  are  borne  in  too  drooping  a form 
to  show  oil'  their  beauty  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  is  of  a very  pretty  and  delicate  blush  and 
creamy-white,  having  a tint  of  soft  peach 
colour  towards  the  edges  of  the  petals. 
This  variety  is  very  free- flowering  and  of  a 
fairly  good  habit.  Mine.  Joseph  Desbois 
may  be  described  as  a White  Rose  tinted  with 
salmon.  This  is  one  of  our  freest  bloomers, 
and  also  a grandly  perfumed  Rose.  Meteor  is  a 
newer  kind  (1887),  of  a very  dark  crimson, 
having  a strong  shade  of  rich  velvet ; an  excel- 
lent Rose  for  forcing  and  very  free  flowering. 
W.  F.  Bennett  is  also  a dark  crimson  variety, 
and  one  of  the  best  for  cutting.  It  is  a very 


showy  Rose  for  button-hole  work,  and  almost 
always  in  bloom.  Camoens  is  a great  favourite 
of  mine.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  developed 
from  a very  long  and  usefully-shaped  bud  ; 
colour  a delicate  Chinese  pink,  and  quite  distinct 
from  that  found  in  any  other  Rose.  It  is  one 
of  our  freest  bloomers,  seeming  to  possess  a 
great  deal  of  the  China  characteristics,  and  of 
free  growth.  Countess  of  Pembroke  is  of  a very 
soft  and  delicate  satiny  pink,  of  good  size  and 
form,  very  freely  scented,  and  one  of  our  freest 
growers.  The  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  possess  a rather 
more  substantial  growth  than  the  majority  of 
the  true  Tea-scented  varieties,  and  are  very 
suitable  for  pot  culture,  more  especially  for 
early  forcing.  R. 


ARE  TEA  SCENTED  ROSES  HARDY? 
This  is  still  a debatable  question,  and  I expect 
it  will  continue  to  be  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
For  myself,  I still  maintain  that  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  would  say  that  these  Roses  are 
hardy  in  all  sorts  of  soils  and  positions.  I have 
grown  Tea  Roses,  more  or  less,  ever  since  it  was 
a universal  practice  to  take  the  plants  up  in 
the  autumn,  and  carefully  pack  them  away  in 
warm  corners,  and  cover  roots  and  branches 
with  mats  until  the  winter  had  passed  over,  when 
they  were  planted  out  again.  That  is  now  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  only  two  years  since  that  I saw 
two  large  quarters  of  these  Roses  in  a South 
Devon  nursery,  with  every  plant  killed  by  frost 
down  to  the  ground  line,  and  if  such  a thing  will 
occur  in  the  climate  of  South  Devon,  the  reader 
surely  will  not  blame  me  when  I say  that  I do 
not  believe  in  the  hardy  character  that  is  some- 
times given  them.  The  capacity  of  this  class 
of  Roses  depends,  however,  a good  deal  on  the 
amount  of  protection  the  plants  get  from  the 
cold,  freezing  winds  of  February  and  March, 
and  the  way  in  which  protection  is  given  them. 
As  a rule,  they  are  protected  too  much  ; in  other 
words,  the  material  that  is  to  shelter  the  plants 
is  put  on  too  early.  My  own  plants  last  winter 
were  exposed  to  fifteen  days  of  frost  before  pro- 
tection was  given.  While  the  frost  was  still  in 
the  ground  I placed  a cone  of  coal-ashes, 
0 inches  deep,  round  the  stems,  which  saved  the 
protected  part  from  injury,  although  much  of 
the  growth  above  that  point  was  killed.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  but  what  these  Roses 
suffer  more  from  frost  in  a heavy  damp  soil 
than  in  one  of  a lighter  medium.  For  that 
reason  I maintain  that  the  beds  should  either 
be  well  drained  or  the  surface  raised  9 inches 
above  the  surrounding  level.  It  is  also  a 
mistake  to  use  manure  in  the  autumn  where 
the  soil  is  heavy.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
surface  soil  is  best  left  untouched  all  winter, 
and  only  lightly  stirred  up  in  the  spring,  when 
a surface-dressing  of  rotten  manure  will  do  good 
in  the  case  of  beds  that  have  been  more  than 
two  years  planted.  The  roots  of  these  Roses 
are  so  few  that  the  less  they  are  disturbed  the 
better,  especially  as  those  roots  are  near  the 
surface  from  which  the  plants  derive  the  greater 
part  of  their  nourishment.  To  return  to  the  sub- 
ject of  protection,  let  me  advise  my  readers  to 
adopt  protective  measures  by  all  means,  but  let 
them  wait  for  the  cold  weather  to  come  before 
they  do  so.  J.  C.  C. 


2594.  — Rose  Duchesse  d'Auerstadt.  — The 

description  give  by  “ 11.  II.”  respecting  this  good  Rose  was 
admirable  in  every  way.  You  are  reading  the  sense  of  the 
catalogue  description  that  you  mention  wrongly  : it  does 
not  mean  that  the  blooms  are  single  in  the  way  of  having 
only  one  set  of  petals,  but  that  they  are  produced  singly 
— i.e.,  one  on  a shoot,  not  in  trusses.— P.  U. 

The  list  to  which  “ W.  M.”  refers  must 

be  misleading,  or  at  any  rate  has  made  a great 
mistake  concerning  this  Rose.  After  another 
year’s  experience  of  it  siuce  what  I wrote  in 
1S91,  I can  only  say  that  its  merits  were  not 
then  exaggerated.  Here  is  the  description  of  the 
kind  as  given  by  that  veteran  rosarian,  Mr. 
L.  R.  Cant : “Pure-yellowinthebud, shaded  with 
nankeen  when  open,  a strong  Climbing  Rose 
with  a very  vigorous  habit,  and  a large,  full 
flower.” — A.  H. 

2596.— Roses  for  a greenhouse  — I 

think  three  plants  would  be  a very  good  number 
for  j’our  house,  and  I should  recommend  Marechal 
Niel,  Reine  M.  Henriette,  and  Climbing 
Niplietos  ; these  would  give  you  yellow,  red, 
and  white  flowers  respectively.  Do  not  afford 
them  much  heat  until  well  established  next 
season.  I conclude  ycur  house  is  a lean-to,  and 


that  you  wish  to  put  the  plants  on  the  back 
wall.  If  not  so,  three  Roses  would  not  be 
sufficient  and  this  answer  would  not  apply. — 
P.  U. 

A strong  plant  of  Marechal  Niel  alone 

would  fill  the  house  with  growth  ; but  you  wisely 
want  variety,  which  you  can  have  by  selecting 
Marechal  Niel,  Climbing  Niphetos,  and  William 
Allan  Richardson.  If  you  would  prefer  a red 
Rose  you  may  substitute  Reine  Marie  Henriette 
for  W.  A.  Richardson.  Letty  Coles  is  a pink 
Rose,  and  makes  a better  climber  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  To  commence  cutting  Roses  in 
February  you  will  want  to  begin  forcing  at  the 
end  of  November  ; but,  if  you  do  so,  you  will 
get  smaller  flowers  and  a less  number  of  them 
than  if  you  waited  two  months  longer  before 
you  began  forcing. — J.  C.  C. 

Of  course  you  may  plant  three  Roses,  or 

even  four  or  six  in  a house  of  the  size  mentioned, 
and  with  careful  pruning  they  will  do  well,  but  if 
one  of  them — say  a Marechal  Niel — found  itself 
thoroughly  at  home,  it  would  soon  occupy  the 
whole  of  one  side,  and  be  all  the  more  produc- 
tive for  the  extra  space  allowed  it.  I think  I 
would  either  plant  only  two  Roses,  one  on  each 
side,  at  one  end,  in  which  case  the  choice  would 
certainly  be  Marechal  Niel  and  Climbing 
N iphetos,  or  else  put  in  four  plants,  one  at  each 
end,  adding  in  this  case  W.  A.  Richardson  and 
Souvenir  d un  Ami. — B.  C.  R. 

2589.— Cutting  leaves  off  Roses.— I 
cannot  recommend  this  practice.  I do  not  say 
that  it  may  do  positive  harm,  but  the  plan  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  have  one  sound  point  to 
recommend  it.  To  take  the  case  of  Mare  dial 
Niel,  which  is  nearly  evergreen,  I cannot  but 
think  that  the  flowers  must  be  smaller  if  the 
leaves  are  cut  away  so  early  in  the  winter.  As 
I write,  I have  shoots  of  Marechal  Niel  20  feet 
long,  with  green  leaves  at  every  joint  the  whole 
length,  a good  number  of  which  will  be  retained 
by  the  branches  until  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  the  spring. — J.  C.  C. 

Under  certain  conditions  it  may  be  well 

to  do  this,  especially  when  the  plants  are  grown 
under  glass  and  have  got  well  matured.  In 
the  open  air,  frost  and  wind,  with  rain,  will  re- 
move all  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are  fit,  but 
under  glass  they  often  do  not  drop  off  until  the 
swelling  of  the  eyes  and  young  growth  forming 
beneath  them  practically  pushes  them  off.  I 
make  a practice  of  removing  the  greater  number 
of  well-matured  leaves  when  pruning,  because 
it  lets  more  light  into  the  wood,  and  saves  much 
annoyance  from  the  leaves  dropping  gradually 
and  over  so  long  a period. — P.  U. 


2569.— Lily  of  the  Valley.— It  used  to  be 
considered  that  freezing  Lily  of  the  Valley  by 
making  the  rest  most  perfect  was  beneficial,  but 
I expect  the  benefits  are  problematical.  It  is 
certain  very  few  of  the  early  forced  Lilies  are 
frozen  before  being  put  into  the  forcing-pit. 
What  is  really  of  importance  is  to  obtain  well- 
grown  and  well-ripened  crowns.  If  the  flowers 
are  not  there  and  properly  matured  the  grower 
of  them  has  missed  his  mark. — E.  H. 

I do  not  think  exposing  the  pots  to  frost 

would  make  any  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
flowers,  but  it  would  benefit  the  roots  by  giving 
them  a decided  rest  which,  in  the  case  of  those 
forced  early,  is  an  advantage.  Many  other 
plants  that  are  forced  early  would  be  benefited 
in  the  same  way,  especially  Deulzias  and 
Spirieas.  All  plants  that  are  properly  rested 
respond  to  fire-heat  more  readily  than  those 
that  have  been  kept  in  a higher  temperature. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Evidently  it  does  not  hurt  Lily  of  the 

Valley  to  put  it  out  in  the  frost  to  get  it  well 
frozen  before  forcing.  I have  been  gravely  told 
that  this  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  fine 
blooms.  I do  not  believe  it,  for  I have  obtained 
very  fine  blooms  from  Lily  of  the  Valley  without 
ever  putting  them  through  the  freezing  process. 
It  seems  on  the  face  of  it  an  absurd  statement 
to  make.  Those  who  wish  to  prove  it  can  easily 
take,  say,  a certain  number  of  pots  full  of  crowns 
direct  from  the  plunging  material  out-of-doors, 
and  allow  an  equal  number  to  pass  through  the 
freezing  process,  and  force  both  alike. — J.  D.  E. 

Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”  — Readers  will 

kindly  remember  that  u>e  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  m inner,  and  will  appear  ir.  due  course  in 

OtRDBKrxj  Illustrate*, 
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A DEVONSHIRE  GARDEN. 

The  viow  here  illustrated  was  photographed  in 
the  garden  of  the  Manor  House,  Torquay,  the 
residence  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Haldon.  1 lie 
spot  chosen  is  a small  lawn,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  steep  banks  about  50  feet  high, 
covered  with  Rhododendrons,  but  open  on  the 
west  to  the  sea,  which  is  about  200  feet  above. 
From  this  point  lovely  views  are  obtained 
across  Tor  Bay,  on  to  Brixham  and  Berry  Head. 
The  Agave  in  the  foreground  was  planted 
about  thirty  years  ago,  when  a good-sized 
plant,  and  is  flowering  this  year.  Behind  it  is 
a Lacquer-tree,  brought  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
from  Japan,  and  given  to  Lady  Haldon  a few 
years  ago  ; it  is  in  excellent  health  and  grow- 
ing well.  The  Cordyline  is  one  of  the  few  in 
this  part  which  did  not  sufiter  from  the  blizzard 
of  lastyear.  It  is  wonderful,  however,  the  amount 
of  cold  which  Cordylines  will  stand.  I have 
a bank,  fully  exposed  to  the  east  and  facing  the 
sea,  on  which  were  planted  four  years  ago  C. 
australis,  C.  indivisa,  and  C.  i.  Veitchi,  Yucca 
gloriosa  and  Y.  g.  recurvifolia,  Chamacrops 
humilis  and  C.  Fortunei,  Phormium  tenax  and 
P.  t.  variegatum,  and  Aralia  Sieboldi.  Notone 
of  these  plants  was  killed  by  the  blizzard,  to 
the  full  force  of  which  they  were  exposed,  as 
well  as  to  the  spray,  which,  although  we  are 


possible,  and  yet  where  they  are  freely  exposed 
to  light  and  air.  Do  not  water  any  plant  that 
does  not  really  need  it  ; they  can  stand  almost 
excessive  dryness  at  this  season.  The  flower- 
buds  must  be  removed  from  the  top  of  the  stem  ; 
but  do  not  break  the  stem  through,  nor  attempt 
to  get  it  out  of  the  heart  of  the  plant,  else  it 
may  rot  and  kill  the  plant.  By  removing  the 
buds  only,  the  stems  gradually  shrink  up  and 
dry  off. — J.  D.  E. 


ORCHIDS. 

THE  GOLD-LACED  ONCIDIUM 
(0.  FORBESI). 

This  beautiful  plant  quite  struck  me  when 
walking  through  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Bull,  at 
Chelsea,  a few  days  ago.  The  number  of  plants 
were  so  great,  they  had  such  large  many- 
flowered  spikes,  and  the  individual  flowers  were 
so  highly  coloured,  and  so  richly  laced  with  gold, 
that  the  thought  came  into  my  head:  “ Well,  now, 
I have  never  written  a word  about  this  Orchid 
and  its  allies  to  my  readers  in  Gardening.” 
Oncidium  Forbesi  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens  for  more  than  fifty  years,  flowering  first 
in  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  collection,  and  after 
whose  gardener  it  was  named.  It  is  a plant 
which  one  sees  about  this  time  of  the  year 


to  flower  them  more  freely,  as  the  plants  now 
blooming  in  Mr.  Bull’s  establishment  will  prove 
and  any  of  my  readers  who  live  in  or  near 
London  should  call  and  ask  to  sec  them.  1 am 
sure,  if  not  sold,  they  would  be  readily  shown. 
Small  pieces  of  this  or  any  of  those  named  above 
are  best  grown  upon  a block  of  wood.  But  as 
these  get  larger  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
hanging  pan,  or  into  a pot,  with  a piece  of 
wire  put  round  it,  and  made  into  a handle. 
This  must  be  thoroughly  well  drained,  and 
it  should  be  hung  up  in  the  Odontoglossum 
or  cool-house,  and  be  kept  fairly  moist ; 
but  at  this  season,  and  when  in  flower,  there 
does  not  require  to  be  so  much  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  it  would  settle  on  the  flowers, 
and  thus  cause  them  to  fade  away  much  quicker 
than  otherwise  they  would  do.  The  panicles 
of  bloom  each  attain  to  the  length  of  2 feet 
and  3 feet,  having  large  and  full  flowers,  which 
measure  each  between  2 inches  and  .>  inches 
across,  the  colour  being  rich  bright-brown,  having 
round  the  margins  of  all  the  segments  a beauti- 
ful laced  border  of  golden-yellow,  and  some 
yellow  also  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  lip  and 
about  the  crest.  The  plants  now  flowering  will 
continue  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  and  so  now  we  have  quite  an  abundance 
of  Orchid  blooms  in  our  houses,  where  a few 
years  ago  they  were  quite  destitute  of  life  and 
beauty.  Matt.  Bramble. 


View  in  a Devonshire  garden.  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Verschoyle,  Walcombe 

House,  St.  Mary  Church. 


over  200  feet  above  the  sea,  drives  over  our 
garden  like  a mist  during  a heavy  easterly  gale. 
Last  winter,  however,  during  the  protracted 
east  winds  and  frost  which  lasted  for  some 
weeks,  all  the  Cordylines  suffered,  two  having 
their  stems  killed  to  the  ground,  and  all  the 
others  losing  their  centres.  They  are  all  now 
making  strong  growth  either  from  the  side  or 
from  the  ground  with  the  exception  of  one— 
C.  australis.  The  Yuccas,  Aralias  and 
Phormiums  have  not  suffered  in  any  way,  with 
the  exception  of  the  variegated  form  of  the 
latter.  The  Palms  have  had  their  leaves  a good 
deal  cut  by  the  winds,  but  the  Aralias  have 
suffered  in  no  way  whatever.  They  are,  I 
consider,  most  invaluable  plants  for  the  garden, 
as  they  are  evergreen,  and  their  large  shining 
deep-green  leaves  are  very  striking  and 
uncommon.  Though  classed  as  half-hardy, 
they  are,  from  my  experience  of  them,  capable 
of  standing  any  amount  of  frost  and  cold  winds, 
and  vet  how  seldom  one  sees  them. 

A.  R.  V. 

2575. —Treatment  of  Auriculas.— 

Auriculas  will  throw  up  trusses  of  flowers  in 
the  autumn  ; and  the  very  best  growers  in  the 
South  of  England,  at  any  rate,  have  failed  to 
prevent  this  unfortunate  trait  in  the  character 
of  the  show  Auriculas.  The  best  way  to  treat 
the  plants  is  to  keep  them  in  as  cool  a place  as 


flowering  beautifully,  and  its  blooms  last  such 
a long  time  in  full  perfection.  The  great  mis- 
take made  with  this  Orchid,  and  likewise  with 
all  the  O.  crisputn  section,  of  which  O.  Forbesi  is 
one,  was  because  it  came  home  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  that  it  required  a great  lot  of 
heat,  and  a thorough  drying  and  resting,  and 
the  consequence  was,  during  this  resting  season 
the  plants  got  so  weakened  that  they  started 
weakly,  and  did  not  recover  themselves  because 
during  the  summer  they  had  excessive  heat,  and 
not  sufficient  air,  and  so  inconsequence  the  plants 
dwindled  and  died  ; but  it  was  quite  forgotten 
that  this  plant’s  home  was  in  the  Organ 
Mountains  (The  Serra  dos  Orgast),  the  height 
of  which  is  below  5,000  feet,  and  at  what 
elevation  the  plant  is  found  I have  never  learnt  ; 
but  the  climate  of  Brazil  has  been  much  mis- 
understood. It  lies  in  a position  where  the 
volume  of  water  is  greater  than  the  land,  and 
thus  its  climate  is  moister  and  cooler  than  many 
countries,  and  Southern  Brazil  may  be  said  to 
enjoy  a perpetual  summer,  and  in  the  Organ 
Mountains  at  the  dry  season  even  it  must  have  a 
deal  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  Well,  this 
plant  and  its  allies  0.  prretextum,  O.  curtum,  O. 
crispum,  and  O.  Gardneii,  and  others,  all  grow 
on  the  Organ  Mountains,  frequently  in  company, 
and  we  have  now  learned  to  keep  them  in  a lower 
temperature,  and  by  this  means  we  have  come 
to  keep  them  longer,  to  grow  them  stronger,  and 


THE  ORANGE-COLOURED  FLOWERED 
ADA  (ADA  AURANTIACA). 

This  plant  was  named  by  Reichenbach 
Mesospinidum  aurantiacum,  but  I do  not  see 
the  least  resemblance  to  the  other  species  if 
that  genus.  I would  rather  side  with  Lindley, 
who  at  one  time  called  it  Brassia  cinnabarina, 
but  he  afterwards  altered  the  name  as  here  used. 
Now  I have  a few  flowers  with  a sketch  of  this 
Orchid  sent  me  from  the  north  by  “ Mr.  Somer- 
ville” for  a name.  He  says  he  has  had  the 
plant  for  several  years,  and  never  knew  it,  as  it 
never  flowered  ; but  about  this  time  last  yeai 
he  put  it  into  the  cool-house,  and  at  the  coldest 
end,  for  he  did  not  care  if  it  died  or  not,  when 
soon  afterwards,  to  his  surprise,  the  plant 
started  growing  vigorously,  and  has  now  three 
spikes  of  bloom  upon  it.  I am  not  surprised  at 
its  behaviour,  and  this  was  the  fault  of  not 
knowing  its  name  earlier,  for  if  you  had  you 
could  have  had  bloom  sooner.  I do  not  mean 
sooner  in  the  year,  for  it  appears  to  me  to  b : 
blooming  very  early,  but  earlier  in  the  eighties 
and  not  waited  until  the  nineties.  I had  this 
plant  growing  with  me  in  1855  ; it  was  a very' 
small  piece,  and  I was  afraid  to  put  it  into  too 
cool  a place,  because  at  that  time  it  was  very 
valuable,  and  so  the  plant  dwindled  on,  but  later 
on,  when  we  got  it  imported  in  large  quantities, 
and  became  of  less  value,  more  liberties  could  be 
taken  with  the  plants,  and  it  was  so  tried, 
when,  as  my  friend  says,  it  quite  surprised  me 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  grew.  We  now  know 
that  the  plant  is  found  in  Columbia,  growing  at 
some  8,000  feet  elevation,  or  even  more,  and  we 
also  know  what  temperature  this  altitude  usually 
means,  and  the  plant  is  treated  more  rationally, 
with  the  result  that  it  blooms  freely.  Usually, 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  season,  the  flowers 
do  not  fully  open,  but  they  are  numerous  upon 
the  raceme,  when  the  plant  is  strong,  reaching 
a dozen  or  more,  and  these  are  of  a rich  cinna- 
bar-orange, a very  conspicuous  colour,  and  at 
the  same  time  very  unusual  in  Orchidaceous 
plants.  It  should  be  potted  in  good  brown  peat- 
fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  pressed  down 
firmly,  drained  well,  and  be  kept  moist,  and  it 
should  be,  as  before  said,  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
cool-house,  and  be  kept  in  the  shade.  Under 
these  conditions  you  will  never  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  either  getting  it  to  grow  or  flower. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


2579.— Growing  Orchids.— From  your 
enquiry  I judge  that  you  are  an  amateur.  If 
that  is  so  you  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with 
some  disappointments  if  you  go  in  for  Orchid 
growing  without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
their  culture.  Given  a suitable  selection  of 
sorts,  according  to  your  convenience,  there  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  growing  many  of  the  cool- 
house  Orchids  than  in  cultivating  any  other 
choice  class  of  plants,  providing  the  grower 
knows  how  to  do  it ; but  to  take  up  with  Orchids 
as  a hobby  without  previous  knowledge  cannot 
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be  expected  to  bo  all  plain  sailing  for  the  first 
two  years.  However,  1 will  give  the  names  of 
some  Orchids  that  1 have  grown  fairly  well 
with  other  plants  where  the  winter  temperature 
averaged  about  50  degs.  The  Masdevallias  are 
very  accommodating,  especially  the  two  varieties 
ignea  and  Harryana,  the  last  mentioned  being 
the  most  robust  of  the  two.  There  are  several 
of  the  Odontoglossums  that  are  not  difficult  to 
manage.  O.  Rossi  majus  is  one  of  them  ; I have 
also  done  well  with  0.  Alexandra,  O Pescatorei, 
and  0.  pulchellum.  The  genus  Oncidium  also  in- 
cludes several  varieties  that  a careful  cultivator 
can  succeed  with  ; these  are  O.  cucullatum, 
O.  flexuosum,  and  O.  Forbesi.  Lycaste  Skinneri 
and  L.  aromatica  are  not  strikingly  handsome, 
but  they  are  of  easy  culture.  Cypripedium 
in8igne  will  succeed  under  fair  management  ; 
Ceelogyne  cristata  succeeds  admirably  in  many 
gardens  with  no  more  heat  than  you  will  have  ; 
and  I should  not  be  afraid  myself  to  undertake 
to  grow  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  Pierardi,  and 
D.  Jamesianum  fairly  well  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. There  are,  of  course,  many  more  suit- 
able for  such  a temperature  as  yours,  but  I 
have  only  mentioned  those  that  I have  grown 
myself  in  the  same  way  that  you  propose  doing. 
J must,  however,  warn  you  that  as  much  depends 
on  the  treatment  the  plants  get  as  on  the 
selection  of  sorts.  At  the  same  time  I am  quite 
sure  there  is  a lot  of  pleasure  to  be  obtained 
out  of  cool-house  Orchids  when  the  cultivator 
knows  how  to  manage  them. — J.  C.  C. 


THE  BEARDED  CCELOGYNE  (CKELOGYNE 
BARBATA). 

“ What  a beautiful  flower  !”  I remarked  when 
taking  that  sent  by  “ C.  W.  C.”  from  the  box, 
saying  she  had  just  purchased  the  plant,  and 
wanted  some  information  respecting  its  manage- 
ment ? Well,  this  variety  may  be  called  very  good, 
without  saying  it  is  an  exceptional  one.  The 
II  >wers  are  of  full  size,  measuring  about  3 inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  purest  white, 
the  petals  being  much  the  narrowest.  The  three- 
lobed  lip  has  the  side  ones  erect,  standing  up, 
and  meeting  the  column,  but  not  enclosing  it ; 
these  also  are  of  the  purest  white.  The  middle 
lobe  is  white  on  the  outside,  but  one  does  not 
see  that  when  looking  at  the  flower  ; the  edges 
are  fringed  with  black  hairs,  and  it  has  three 
raised  lines  fringed  also  with  the  same  black 
hairs.  This  is  a great  deal  better  than  forms 
which  have  the  hairs  of  a brownish  hue,  which 
gives  the  plant  a dingy  appearance  somewhat, 
and  which  led  many  people  to  dislike  it ; but,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  of 
its  genus,  and  it  affords  as  rich  and  beautiful  a 
contrast  with  its  black  and  white  as  does  C. 
cristata  with  its  yellow  and  white.  It  is  by  no 
means  a difficult  plant  to  grow,  it  being  one  of 
the  cool  East  Indian  Orchids,  but  yet  not 
too  cool,  as  it  likes  a brisk  warmth  whilst 
growing  ; but  after  its  growth  is  finished  it  is 
best  to  be  rested  cool,  and  kept  there  until  the 
spikes  begin  to  show,  when  a little  more  heat 
is  necessary  to  help  them  along,  and  a little  water 
then  from  time  to  time  will  benefit  them. 
The  plant  was  found  many  years  ago  by 
Grffiths  in  Northern  India,  where  it  is  growing 
at  about  4,000  feet  or  5,000  feet  elevation  ; but 
it  was  not  until  about  fourteen  years  ago  we, 
as  growers  at  home,  knew  anv thing  of  it,  when 
it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bull  through 
my  unfortunate  friend,  Freeman,  I think,  and 
it  has  become  a general  favourite,  producing 
its  Howers  about  this  time,  and  retaining  them 
for  a considerable  time  iu  full  beauty.  This 
plant  is  a large  and  free  grower  ; its  spikes  are 
erect,  bearing  numerous  flowers  in  a raceme, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  a splendid 
family.  Now  the  plant,  to  grow  it  well,  must 
be  well  drained,  potted  firmly  in  a mixture  of 
peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  when  grow- 
ing should  have  a liberal  amount  of  water,  both 
to  its  roots  and  overhead,  from  the  syringe,  but 
not  to  be  drowned,  because  although  I have 
said  a liberal  quantity,  I do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  plant  should  be  treated  as  an 
aquatic.  Matt.  Brambi.e. 


249G.  — Myositidium  nobile  should  be 
rested  by  keeping  in  a temperature,  with  mode- 
rate moisture,  free  from  frost,  and  give  just 
sufficient  water  to  prevent  the  foliage  flagging, 
from  now  (Dec.  5th)  to  the  middle  of  5larch 


next,  when  it  should  be  repotted,  by  slightly 
reducing  the  ball,  and  put  in  the  same  sized  pot 
again,  using  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one 
peat,  one  leaf-soil,  with  a liberal  addition  of 
coarseseasand.  Increase  the  temperature  4 degs. 
or  5 degs.,  pot  on  as  required,  and  feed  with 
very  weak  manure-water,  with  a pinch  of  salt 
added  when  the  flower-spikes  appear. — A.  J.  N. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

TOMATOES  FOR  WINTER. 

Is  many  establishments  Tomatoes  are  now  re- 
quired the  whole  year  round,  and  various  are 
the  contrivances  and  methods  adopted  to  secure 
satisfactory  returns.  The  same  quality  in  winter 
Tomatoes,  however,  must  not  be  looked  for  as 
during  the  more  favourable  season,  but  they 
might  be  better  than  they  generally  are.  Like 
Melons,  Tomatoes  will  ripen  off  when  cut  from 
the  plants  in  a green  state  if  placed  in  a warm 
and  dry  temperature,  but  Tomatoes  ripened  in 
this  manner  cannot  be  expected  to  be  of  very 
high  quality  ; they  may  come  in  very  acceptable 
for  various  cooking  purposes,  although  not  very 
well  adapted  for  eating  in  an  unco  <ke<l  state. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  more  green  Tomatoes 
than  usual  will  have  to  be  cut  from  plants  in 
the  open  this  season.  Even  in  a green  state 
they  may  all  be  used  up  by  being  either 
preserved  or  pickled,  and  in  this  manner  they 
would  prove  as  acceptable  as  when  left  to  ripen 
artificially.  Unless  to  be  pickled  in  a green 
state,  it  is  the  best  course  to  leave  the  fruits  on 
the  plants  as  long  as  the  weather  remains 
favourable  and  the  plants  also  free  from  disease, 
as  the  quality  would  have  a better  chance  of 
becoming  more  developed.  As  a safeguard 
against  injury  from  frost,  and  now  that  the  sea- 
son is  advancing,  it  is  much  the  wisest  course  to 
cover  up  the  plants  in  the  evening,  using  for 
the  purpose  either  canvas,  tiffinv,  or  mats. 
When  obliged  to  be  cut,  remove  from  the  p'ant 
in  bunches,  with  a tolerable  portion  of  the  stem 
attached,  and  hang  up  in  a warm  and  airy 
structure,  or  even  in  a kitchen,  as  the  fruit  will 
ripen  up  as  well  here  as  in  a glass-house.  Where, 
however,  a special  system  is  provided  for  secur- 
ing winter  crops  from  prepared  plants,  late  fruits 
ripened  up  artificially  in  the  manner  stated 
above  would  not  be  relied  on,  as  the  quality  of 
these  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  those 
ripened  upon  the  plants.  Not  only  prepared 
plants,  but  even  those  which  have  been  doing 
duty  through  the  summer  may  also  be  en- 
couraged where  it  is  convenient  to  keep  up 
a warm  and  equable  temperature.  Where  a 
structure  could  be  given  up  to  these  plants, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  fruiting 
throughout  the  winter  if  growth  suitable  for 
the  purpose  is  encouraged,  or  room  left  for 
extension,  and  the  returns  from  such  are  often 
much  in  advance  of  ttiQse  from  even  plants 
prepared  for  the  purpose  These  latter  being 
either  too  small  or  drawn  up  weakly,  such  a 
sun  and  heat-loving  subject  as  the  Tomato  has 
not  sufficient  stamina  to  produce  fruit.  To 
obtain  Tomatoes  during  the  short  and  dark 
days  of  winter,  all  fruits  should  be  set  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  as  at 
this  time  they  may  be  secured  at  various  stages, 
so  as  to  keep  up  a succession.  If  the  flowers 
should  be  found  not  to  be  setting  satisfactorily, 
something  will  be  wrong  either  with  the  plants 
themselves  or  with  the  temperature  and  sur- 
roundings the  plants  are  growing  in.  If  the 
former,  they  are  either  weak  or  too  gross, 
through  growing  in  a too  large  or  rich  border, 
and  not  confined  at  the  roots  as  they  should  be. 
Very  often  such  is  the  case,  the  flowers  dropping 
instead  of  setting,  even  if  artificial  aid  is  applied 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  flowers.  Keeping 
the  temperature  too  hot  and  close  will  also  tend 
to  the  same  end,  and  this  has  a very  weaken- 
ing effect  on  the  flowers  and  causes  them  to 
become  barren.  Another  cause  of 

Ill-setting  is  allowing  the  main  shoots  to  be 
either  too  crowded,  or  the  lateral  spray  to  grow 
into  a tangled  mass.  The  main  stems  should  be 
trained  thinly,  or  not  less  than  10  inches  apart, 
and  the  lateral  spray  be  rubbed  out.  With  ti  e 
roots  working  in  a fairly  confined  space  and  with 
the  growths  arranged  thinly  near  the  glass,  the 
growth  made  will  be  firm  and  woody  in  texture, 
and  iu  just  the  condition  for  being  fruitful. 
With  plants  prepared  and  growing  iu  pots,  a 
favourable  position  where  there  is  the  conveni- 


ence is  a small  house  which  has  previously  done 
duty  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  where  these 
may  have  been  planted  out  on  ridges  of  fertile 
soil,  these  being  levelled  down  and  the  pots 
stood  thereon,  when  the  roots  will  work  through. 
Here  the  roots  will  ramble  away  and  assist  in  sup- 
plying nutriment,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  applying  much  water,  which  Tomatoes  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  do  not  care  a deal  about ; 
on  no  account,  however,  must  they  be  starved 
for  want  of  tepid  water,  diluted  liquid,  or  sur- 
dressing  should  necessity  arise  for  their  appli- 
cation. The  rooting  space,  however,  is  the 
guide  when  these  should  be  applied,  as  in  some 
cases  probably  the  plants  would  be  rooting  in  a 
comparatively  confined  space.  The  feeders 
must  have  food  within  their  reach  to  keep  the 
plants  in  a healthy  condition.  A hot  and  close 
temperature  is  detrimental,  and  especially  so 
when  an  excess  of  muisture  is  present,  and  if 
disease  does  not  exactly  attack  them,  the 
growth  made  is  so  attenuated  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  plants  to  be  either  fruitful  or  the 
flowers  to  set  at  all.  The  best  conditions  are 
where  the  arrangements  will  allow  of  the 
temperature  being  kept  dry  without  an  undue 
amount  of  water  being  spilled  about  the  floor. 
The  night  temperature  during  the  setting 
period  should  range  about  55  degs.  dur- 
ing the  night  -with  sufficient  ventilation  to 
cause  a buoyant  atmosphere,  the  tempera- 
ture to  be  increased  during  the  day-time, 
as  external  conditions  permit.  The  flowers 
will  then  bscome  strong,  and,  being  assisted  by 
artificial  impregnation,  they  will  set  and  form 
fruits  very  freely.  After  October  is  out  the 
flowers  will  not  set  to  do  much  good,  so  all 
growth  extension  should  be  stopped  for  the  time 
b ing  by  the  removal  of  all  lateral  spray.  The 
night  temperature  after  the  fruits  are  set  mty 
be  increased  by  another  5 degs.,  and  also  corres- 
pondingly during  the  daytime  if  the  ripening 
process  is  not  rapid  enough.  At  the  turn  of  the 
year  extra  growths  may  be  allowed  to  form, 
aud  these  as  the  season  advances  will  become 
very  fruitful  and  keep  up  a supply  of  fruit 
during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  the  older 
growths  and  leaves  being  removed  as  they 
become  exhausted  to  make  room  for  the  young 
stems. 

Older  plants  which  may  have  been  doing 
duty  during  the  summer  months,  and  which  it 
is  decided  to  also  retain  for  producing  ripe  fruit 
during  the  winter,  other  conditions  being 
favourable  for  so  doing,  will  require  to  undergo 
a little  renovating  to  induce  Iresh  roots  and 
correspondingly  healthy  growth,  as  this  will 
be  necessary  to  earn’  them  safely  through  the 
winter.  Some  of  the  older  surface  soil  should 
be  removed  and  replaced  with  a richer  and 
sweeter  rooting  medium,  so  as  to  induce 
surface  feeders.  For  this  purpose  there  is 
nothing  better  than  equal  parts  of  good 
loam  and  pulverised  horse-manure,  with 
the  addition  of  wood-ashes,  or,  failing  these, 
pounded  charcoal.  Thomson’s  \ ine  manure  is 
also  an  excellent  art  ficial  for  mixing  with  the 
soil,  it  quickly  invigorating  the  whole  plant 
without  any  undue  grossness  being  apparent. 
Into  this  fresh  material  the  roots  will  quickly 
ramify,  to  be  followed  by  healthy  growth,  a 
part  of  the  older  being  removed  to  make  room 
for  this  younger  growth,  so  that  it  may  have 
free  access  to  light.  A word  of  caution  as  to 
these  older  plants,  and  even  the  younger  as 
well — the}’  are  apt  to  become  infested  with  that 
insidious  pest  of  the  Tomato  known  as  Aley- 
rodes  vaporariarum,  this  being  the  small  white 
fly  so  well  known,  as  not  to  need  any  descrip- 
tion. If  any  are  on  the  place  they  will  be  sure 
to  find  their  way  to  the  Tomatoes  and  increase 
rapidly  if  rigorous  measures  are  not  taken  to 
suppress  them.  Successive  fumigation  will 
destroy  them,  so  will  also  painting  the  pipes 
with  liquid  sulphur,  the  fumes  of  which  will 
destroy  the  fly  and  check  any  disease  if  any 
germs  be  lurking  about.  If  care  is  not  taken 
in  keeping  these  winter  plants  clean,  there  is 
danger  olf  the  fly  increasing  rapidly  and 
spreading  to  the  spring-grown  plants.  I had  it 
to  contend  against  for  one  season,  but,  prompt 
measures  being  taken,  I have  never  been  troubled 
with  it  since.  Fumigation  or  sulphuring  should 
be  undertaken  if  only  a single  fly  is  seen,  as 
others  may  be  lurking  about.  With  plants 
badly  affected  it  must  not  be  thought  that  one 
smoking  will  destroy  them,  as  the  eggs  would 
be  hatched  the  following  day.  YT. 
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SALSAFY. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  delicious  vegetables, 
and  should  be  cultivated  far  more  than  it  is  at 
present.  To  grow  it  crisp  and  white  in  flesh 
like  the  Parsnip,  it  requires  a rich,  deep,  well- 
pulverised  soil  that  has  been  well  manured  for 
some  other  crop  the  previous  year.  It  should 
be  trenched  in  autumn  or  early  winter,  and 
thrown  up  into  rough  ridges  to  sweeten  and  get 


A bundle  of  Salaafy. 


pulverised  by  seed-sowing  time.  The  following 
spring  the  ground  should  be  forked  down  on  a 
dry  day  between  the  middle  of  March  and  first 
week  in  April ; drills  drawn  a foot  apart,  and 
the  seed  drooped  into  them  thinly,  and  the 
plants,  after  their  appsarance  above  ground, 
should  be  thinned  in  the  rows  from  9 inches  to 
12  inches  from  each  other,  and  the  ground 
should  be  kept  thoroughly  surface-stirred  all 
the  following  summer.  The  return  for  this  will 
be  a crop  of  even,  good  sized,  clean-shaped  roots, 
as  large  as  a moderate-sized  Surrey  Carrot.  On 
rich,  deep,  well-prepared  land,  if  the  roots  are 
required  to  be  very  large,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
sow  thinly,  and  have  the  plants  a greater  dis- 
tance apart  in  the  rows,  with  the  addition  of 
heavy  manuring.  By  these  means  the  object 
will  be  attained.  If  the  manure  be  deeply 
buried,  so  that  the  top  root  may  run  straight 
down  to  find  it  out — which  it  will  do — the 
roots  will  grow  as  large  as  a good-sized 
Parsnip.  If  the  manure  is  only  buried  shallow, 
and  intermixed  with  the  soil  in  digging,  forking, 
or  trenching,  scarcely  a straight,  tapering,  well- 
formed  root  will  be  produced,  but  a parcel  of 
rough,  forked,  ill-shaped  bunches  of  roots  will  be 
the  pretty  sure  return.  Although  an  old  vege- 
table, long  known  and  used  in  this  country, 
and  a very  useful  and  good  one,  too,  throughout 
autumn  and  winter,  nevertheless  it  has  not 
made  that  progress  for  kitchen  purposes  it 
really  deserves  to  have  done,  considering  that 
it  may  be  had  in  constant  use  for  at  least  nine 
months  in  the  year.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  substitutes  for  the  Potato,  and  a heavy 
weighty  crop  can  be  produced  in  any  kind  of 
soil  if  well  cultivated.  A few  rows  sown  in  an 
odd  corner  of  the  garden  would  produce  many  a 
good  dish  of  wholesome  food  throughout  the 
winter.  A plant  or  two  placed  in  any  corner 
for  seed  production  produces  a succession  of 
deep  purple  flowers  as  pretty  as  those  of  many 
cultivated  border  plants.  The  roots  can  be 
taken  up  in  autumn  and  stored  as  Parsnips  or 
Carrots  are,  or  they  can  be  left  in  the  ground, 
protected  from  frost  by  a mulching,  and  dug  up 
as  required  for  use.  B. 


2580.— Cucumber-plants  going  off.— The  9tuff  is 
too  light.  Turfy  loam  one  half  and  the  other  half  leaf- 
mould  will  be  better.  I suppose  the  plants  have  a com- 
fortable bottom-heat.— E.  H. 


2.r)57.— Celery  in  the  Midlands.  If  the 

plants  arc  raised  in  moderate  beat  in  March, 
pricked  oil'  into  a frame  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle,  and  the  White  Incomparable,  or  any 
other  good  white,  and  a good  red  or  pink  variety 
started  at  the  same  time  to  come  on  in  succes- 
sion, there  should  be  Celery  fit  to  dig  from  the 
end  of  August  onwards.  If  required  as  early, 
the  plants  must  be  grown  through  without  any 
severe  checks.  Checks  there  will  be,  of  course, 
because  pricking  or  planting  out  gives  a check 
to  growth  ; but  if  the  plants  are  well  supplied 
with  water  and  shaded,  a check  of  this  kind  is 
not  particularly  injurious  in  its  effect.  Do  not 
start  the  plants  in  too  high  a temperature,  nor 
yet  leave  too  long  in  the  seed-bed,  and  never 
permit  checks  to  be  given  by  drought.— E.  H. 

2570.— Culture  of  the  Tomato.— The 
best  setter  is  old  Large  Red,  and  a good  variety 
of  it  requires  a good  deal  of  beating.  Still,  the 
smooth  fruits  sell  best,  though  I question  if  the 
same  weight  per  plant  is  obtained  from  any  of 
the  fancy  kinds  as  from  a good  strain  of  Old  Red, 
especially  for  early  work.  Ham  Green  Favourite 
is  a good  setter,  and  produces  a very  handsome, 
smooth,  round  fruit,  very  bright  in  colour.  I 
grew  it  largely  last  year,  both  under  glass  and 
also  outside,  and  it  was  the  most  profitable 
variety  I had.  The  fruits  ripen  up  quickly. — 
E H. 

The  old  Large  Red  is  still  one  of  the 

best  setting  and  cropping  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  if  you  can  secure  a really  good  strain 
of  it  the  fruit  is  of  fair  shape  and  good  quality. 
The  fruit  of  Perfection  is,  however,  much  more 
smooth  and  handsome,  as  well  as  of  finer  quality, 
and  commands  a better  price,  while  if  well 
grown  it  is  almost  as  heavy  a cropper  as  the 
Large  Red.  These  are  the  two  leading  kinds 
for  market.  Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum  also 
promises  to  be  an  excellent  market  Tomato. — 
B.  C.  R. 

2583. — Sowing  Beans.— Ne  Plus  Ultra  is 
a good  early  French  Bean,  and  forces  well.  They 
are  not  more  liable  to  red-spider  than  other 
Beans  are.  To  be  of  any  use  they  must  have  a 
temperature  of  60  degs.  to  65  degs.  For  early 
work  I think  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots  are  better 
than  larger.  Five  Beans  in  a pot  will  be  ample. 
Fill  the  pots  half  full  with  rough,  rich  soil ; 
plant  the  Beans,  and  cover  about  II  inches. 
This  will  leave  room  for  earthing  up  later  on. 
Keep  near  the  glass. — E.  H. 

2590.— Treatment  of  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes.— The  tubers  may  either  be  left  in  the 
ground,  or  lifted  and  stored  in  sand  in  a cellar, 
or  any  place  where  frost  does  not  get  at  them. 
If  they  are  left  out-of-doors  it  is  necessary  to 
see  that  the  ground  is  covered  writh  a mulching 
of  dry,  decayed  stable-manure,  or  some  kind  of 
litter,  to  keep  out  frost,  else  the  tubers  cannot 
be  obtained  when  they  are  wanted  if  the  frost 
should  be  intense.  It  is  easy  to  grow  the  tubers 
to  a considerable  size  when  the  soil  is  deep  and 
rich,  and  the  plants  have  ample  space  for  de- 
velopment. The  tubers  should  be  planted  out 
early  in  February  in  lines  4 feet  asunder,  and 
the  tubers  should  be  18  inches  apart  in  the  lines. 
Crowded  plauts  and  poor  soil  would  give  small 
tubers. — J.  D.  E. 


2600.— Oats  in  a garden.— Years  ago  I 
used  to  keep  my  garden  fairly  free  from  these 
vermin  by  the  use  of  a strong  catapult  and 
bullets ; now  I enclose  my  garden,  above  the 
fence,  with  a wire  screen  topped  with  cat- wire 
(which,  being  full  of  spikes,  is  not  pleasant  to 
jump  upon).  I believe  the  most  effectual  remedy 
is  wire-netting  bent  over  about  8 inches  at  an 
acute  angle  away  from  the  garden,  as  the  brutes 
find  this  almost  impossible  to  climb  over. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

2432.— Payment  of  a gardener.— I do 
not  think  “ Vortex  ” will  find  any  fixed  rule  to 
help  him  as  to  what  are  the  right  wages  for  a 
gardener,  and  any  comparison  between  a 
gardener’s  and  coachman’s  salary  would  be  the 
merest  guesswork,  without  a knowledge  of  the 
qualifications  of  any  aspirant  to  that  term.  As 
a rule,  a gardener  needs  a better  education 
than  a coachman  ; but,  like  other  things,  supply 
and  demand  rule  the  price  more  than  anything 
else,  and  for  some  years  back  the  supply  of 
gardeners  has  been  in  excess  of  the  demand  ; 
hence  a gardener  often  gets  a very  poor  salary. 
— J.  G.  H. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  BEST  DWARF  PHI  OXES. 

The  dwarf  Phloxes,  which  are  very  different  in 
habit  to  the  tall,  leggy  kinds  that  one  sees  now 
in  many  gardens,  are  excellent  garden  plants — 
bushy,  dwarf,  and  bearing  large  heads  of  bold, 
handsome  flowers.  The  improvement  in  respect 
to  habit  has  been  most  marked,  and  some  of  the 
newer  French  kinds  do  not  grow  more  than 
18  inches  in  height,  forming  dense  heads  of 
bloom,  the  individual  flowers  of  decided  colour. 
As  this  is  the  season  for  planting  perennials  — 
and,  of  course,  the  work  may  be  also  done  in 
the  spring — a few  of  the  finest  varieties  have 
been  selected  for  the  garden  ; in  each  case 
the  flowers  of  telling  colours,  so  as  to  produce 
a good  effect.  As  shown  by  the  names,  the 
majority  are  French  kinds,  and  it  is  the 
French  raisers  that  have  accomplished  so 
much  towards  improving  the  habit  of  the 
plants.  A few  beds  of  these  dwarf  Phloxes 
produce  a rich  picture  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  the  majority  are  of  strong  vigorous  growth, 
easy  to  propagate,  even  near  large  towns.  A 
well  dug  soil  and  open,  sunny  position  aie  essen- 
tial to  success  ; but  then  condition  can  be  easily 
given.  Flambeau  has  large  flowers,  bright 
scarlet  in  colour,  shaded  with  salmon,  very 
brilliant  when  in  perfection  ; Burnouf,  crimson- 
red  ; Boule  de  Feu,  rich-carmine,  the  eye  of  a 
crimson  colour  ; LeSoliel,  rose  ; Win.  Robinson, 
salmon,  shaded  with  pink  ; Paul  Bert,  white 
and  violet ; and  Amazon,  white,  are  all  useful, 
none  more  than  2 feet  in  height,  some  scarcely 
rising  more  than  12  inches.  In  addition 
to  these  may  be  added  Henri  Mugur,  white, 
the  eye  purple  ; Longchamps,  white,  the  centre 
also  purple  ; Hirondelle,  rose,  the  centre 
carmine,  a free,  bushy  plant  of  branching  habit ; 
Regalor,  rose  salmon  ; Avalanche,  pure-white  ; 
and  John  Forbes,  pink,  the  eye  of  a carmine 
colour.  When  growing  several  kinds,  the  great 
thing  is  to  contrast  the  colours  well,  and  all 
those  of  a carmine  shade  should  be  made  sparing 
use  of,  as  this  colour  fades  quickly  if  the  sun  is 
powerful.  In  looking  through  a large  collection, 
it  was  most  noticeable  how  certain  colours  like 
red,  carmine,  and  mauve  faded  to  a dingy  tone, 
spoiling  the  effect  of  the  bed,  whilst  the  pure- 
whites  and  other  colours  remained  beautiful 
over  a very  long  season.  The  later  Phloxes  to 
which  the  above  belong  are  the  result  of  hybri- 
dising such  species  as  P.  decussata,  or  P.  macu- 
lata,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  P.  paniculata  ; 
whilst  the  early  or  summer-flowering  kinds  have 
originated  from  P.  suffruticosa.  A succession  of 
Phloxes  may  be  secured  by  planting  in  the  beds 
or  borders  both  the  late  and  early  kinds,  as  a 
display  of  colour  will  then  be  produced  through- 
out the  best  part  of  the  summer  months.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  list  of  dwarf  late-blooming 
herbaceous  Phloxes  that  attention  is  especially- 
directed.  C.  T. 


GLOBE  THISTLES  (ECHINOPS). 

This  fine  genus,  which  has  become  more  popular 
within  the  last  dozen  years,  is  said  to  be  a very 
important  one  to  bee-keepers.  The  more 


striking  kinds  are  being  planted  largely  on  the 
extensive  bee  farms  in  Canada,  &c.  Several 
new  species  have  been  added  to  the  list  lately, 
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an  1 of  these  E.  globifer  and  E.  chantavicus 
are  very  distinct  and  striking  plants.  All  the 
varieties  of  Echinops  require  an  open  situation 
to  be  seen  at  their  best,  and  the  richer  the  soil 
the  better  will  be  the  result.  They  are  robust, 
strong  feeders,  and  are  never  worth  looking  at 
when  starved,  as  one  often  sees  them  in  a mixed 
flower  or  shrubbery  border.  Few  plants  are 
better  adapted  for  the  wild  garden,  and,  mixed 
or  grouped  in  their  several  kinds,  they  are 
always  attractive  and  highly  interesting.  E. 
ruthenicus,  a charming  species  from  Southern 
Russia,  is  one  of  the  best  for  small  gardens.  It 
grows  about  4 feet  high,  freely  branched  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  stem,  the  leaves  cut,  Thistle- 
like, and  covered  more  or  less  with  silvery  down. 
The  flowers,  which  are  very  numerous,  in  a 
globular  head  like  a ball,  are  bright  steel-blue 
and  really  handsome.  E.  banaticus,  with  much 
the  same  habit  as  above,  but  dwarfer,  with  paler 
flowers,  is  also  worth  a place  in  the  garden.  E. 
Ritro,  heads  bright  blue,  not  spiny  like  those  of 
E.  ruthenicus ; E.  spinosus,  bluish  heads  and 
very  spiny  silvery  leaves  ; E.  globifer,  whitish 
heads  and  large  spiny  leaves  ; E.  chantavicus, 
blue,  leaves  large,  green,  are  all  worth  growing. 
E.  splucrocephalus,  though  by  no  means  so 
attractive  as  E.  ruthenicus,  is  a noble  species, 
and  one  of  the  best  for  the  wood  or  wild  garden. 
The  form  giganteus  is  a more  robust  variety 
with  larger  grey  ish  heads  and  huge  leaves.  They 
are  all  easily  grown  in  good  rich  soil,  and  are 
readily  increased  either  by  division  or  seeds. 
They  are  widely  distributed  in  Southern  Europe, 
the  Levant,  &c. , and  flower  all  through  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  IX 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  ON  GRASS. 
Many  species  belonging  to  this  class  of  hardy 
plants  would  create  a much  finer  effect  if  growing 
singly  01'  in  bold  clumps  on  the  Grass,  where 
they  could  obtain  more  freedom  for  both  foliage 
and  flower  alike  than  they  very  often  receive 
now,  huddled  together  in  a much  too  narrow 
border,  where  the  true  character  of  the  plant  is 
altogether  obscured.  Besides,  a feature  in  the 
garden  might  be  very  easily  added,  which  would 
give  increased  interest  not  only  to  the  owners, 
but  to  visitors  also.  If  such  an  idea  were  more 
generally  carried  out  and  the  Grass  kept  short, 
the  plants  would  give  even  a finer  effect  than 
they  do  now  where  employed  in  the  wild  garden, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  Grass  to  run 
to  keep  up  the  true  character  of  that  part  of 
the  garden.  Many  of  our  finest  herbaceous 
plants  are  remarkableas  much  for  their  foliageas 
for  the  flower  itself  ; long  Grass  would  altogether 
spoil  the  effect.  In  that  case,  therefore,  I con- 
sider that  Grass  which  is  kept  short  is  prefer- 
able under  the  above  conditions.  How  the 
plants  shall  be  arranged  is  more  of  a matter  for 
personal  taste  than  for  minute  instructions  in 
this  article.  I will  content  myself  with  naming 
the  kinds  most  suitable  for  this  style  of  man- 
agement and  give  a few  general  remarks  on  their 
culture.  My  experience  of  this  section  of  hardy7 
plants  induces  me  to  say  that  all  prefer  liberal 
treatment,  and  for  it  give  a good  return.  A firm, 
holding  soil  is  more  suitable  for  the  general  body 
of  these  plants  than  a light  sandy  one,  although 
some  few  may  need  what  I will  term  a little  cod- 
dling to  give  the  best  results.  The  stations 
where  all  are  to  be  planted  should  be  deeply 
trenched  ; if  the  soil  is  poor,  some  partly  decom- 
posed farmyard  manure  and  old  potting-soil 
ought  to  be  added,  and  will  well  repay7  the  extra 
labour  incurred  in  giving  a more  luxuriant 
growth,  which  means  an  enhanced  appearance. 
All  the  plants  which  I will  name  are  the  better 
for  copious  soakings  of  water  at  the  roots  if  the 
weather  be  hot  and  dry  during  the  summer 
months.  Some  of  the  species  have  not  sullicient 
foliage  near  their  base  to  hide  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  growing.  This  might  be  improved  by7 
co\  ei  ing  the  surface  soil  with  some  of  the  many 
low-growing  hardy  plants,  such  as  Sedum 
glaucum  and  S.  Lj'dium,  Herniaria  glabra, 
Antennaria  tomentosa,  or  \ eronica  repens,  all 
of  which  are  of  quick  growth  and  of  suitable 
colours  to  form  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
plants  above. 

Telekia  speciosissima,  or,  as  some  prefer  to 
call  it,  Buphthalmnm,  is  a capital  subject  for 
growing  on  Grass.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
vigorous,  having  large  drooping  leaves,  which 
cannot  be  seen  when  surrounded  by7  other  things 
in  the  herbaceous  border.  Stout  flower-spikes 


4 feet  long  arc  freely  produced,  having  blooms 
much  resembling  Japanese  Anemone  Chrysan- 
themums in  their  formation ; the  colour  is 
orange-yellow. 

Polygonum  cuspidatum  is  just  the  plant  for 
this  purpose  ; the  growth  has  an  outward 
tendency,  deep  green  ; the  drooping,  feathery, 
panicle-like  flowers  are  creamy-white,  freely 
produced.  If  larger  growth  is  required,  P. 
sachalinense  may  be  planted,  which  will  quickly 
runup  10  feet  high.  The  former  variety  does 
not  grow  more  than  5 feet  high. 

Bocconia  cordata,  commonly  called  the 
Plume  Poppy,  if  planted  in  a bold  clump  would 
give  a noble  effect,  growing,  as  it  does,  from 
(5  feet  to  8 feet  high.  The  glaucous  colour  of 
the  underside  of  the  leaves  gives  it  more  variety. 
The  flower-spikes  from  strong  roots  are  fully 
3 feet  long,  creamy-white  in  colour. 

Fuchsias  of  the  Riccartoni,  microphylla 
macrostemma,  and  fulgens  type  are  excellent 
subjects  for  growing  on  the  Grass.  Well- 
shaped bushes  upwards  of  8 feet  in  diameter 
can  be  quickly  obtained.  In  this  way  this  class 
of  Fuchsia  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
The  bulk  of  the  varieties  flower  most  profusely 
the  whole  of  the  summer  and  are  among  the 
easiest  plants  to  increase  ; the  wonder  is  they 
are  not  more  cultivated  than  at  present.  Rarely 
are  they  seen  beyond  cottage  gardens  if  one 
except  botanical  collections  of  hardy  plants. 

Acanthus  mollis  and  A.  suinosissimus,  com- 
monly called  Bear’s-breech,  are  very  suitable 
for  growing  on  Grass.  The  foliage  is  broad, 
deeply  laciniated  ; they  have  white  and  purple 
flowers  and  grow  about  a yard  high. 

Act.ea  spioata  (Baneberry)  would  give  ex- 
tended variety  if  planted  in  conjunction  with 
other  things  named.  The  foliage  is  bold,  and 
the  numerous  flower-spikes  which  strong  plants 
freely  throw  up  have  a good  effect,  so  uncommon 
are  they  in  form. 

Tritoma  glaucescens  and  T.  Uvaria  are 
second  to  none  for  this  method  of  garden  orna- 
mentation ; the  bright  orange  and  red  of  the 
flower-heads  make  an  agreeable  contrast  with 
the  deep  green  of  the  foliage  and  the  Grass. 
T.  glaucescens  opens  its  flowers  first,  and  they 
are  more  freely  produced  than  those  of  the  older 
Uvaria,  of  which  it  is  a species,  and  a good  one, 
too,  for  extending  the  flowering  season  of  these 
showy  Flame-flowers. 

Eryngiums  would  be  useful  to  extend  the 
flowering  season,  and  their  bright-blue  flowers 
are  at  all  times  appreciated.  The  small- 
flowered  amethystinum  is  free  ; therefore, 
worthy  a place.  The  deeper-coloured  and 
stronger-growing  Oliverianmn  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  genus. 

Inula  macrophylla  and  Inula  glandulosa 
would  be  quite  at  home  on  the  Grass,  their  deep 
orange-coloured  flowers  contrasting  so  well  with 
the  Grass. 

Montbretia  Pottsi  and  the  newer  crocos- 
miaeflora  are  well  suited  to  this  form  of  culture  ; 
the  semi-drooping  habit  of  the  narrow  leax7es  fits 
them  well  for  growing  on  Grass  ; the  orange 
and  red  flowers,  too,  are  freely  produced  and 
pleasing. 

Solomon  s Seal  (Polygonatum  multiflorum 
majus)  is  another  hardy  p'lant  well  suited  to  this 
form  of  culture  ; in  good  soil  the  stems  increase 
in  strength  annually,  and  produce  a greater 
profusion  of  the  peculiar  coloured  greenish 
flowers,  which  are  very  sweet-scented ; the 
berries,  which  are  afterwards  produced  in 
quantities,  render  this  plant  still  more  interest- 
ing. 

Spir.ea  Aruncus  (the  large  Goat’s-beard)  has 
handsome  foliage  and  showy,  graceful  drooping 
plumes  of  almost  white  flowers — certainlya  desir- 
able plant  for  growing  on  Grass.  This  list  does 
not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  stock  of  suitable 
plants  for  this  form  of  hardy  gardening,  but  has 
been  given  to  aflord  a general  idea  of  a plan 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting.  E. 

2578.— Making  a pergola.— I advise  you 
to  get  something  more  substantial  than  old 
Hop-poles  for  making  a pergola,  as  these 
would  soon  decay.  The  tops  of  Larch  Fir-trees, 
or  some  fairly  straight  branches  of  Elm,  with 
the  ground  ends  not  less  than  6 inches  in 
diameter,  are  what  you  want,  and  which  most 
timber  merchants  in  the  country  cau  supply. 
Pergolas  are  both  useful  and  ornamental  in  manv 
gardens,  as  with  them  oue  can  introduce  quite 
a different  phase  of  gardening;  but  you  must 


be  careful  and  not  use  too  much  timber  in  their 
formation.  The  beauty  of  a pergola  consists  in 
the  way  in  which  its  framework  is  clothed  with 
vegetation,  which,  of  course,  means  that  suit- 
able plants  must  be  selected,  and  the  subsequent 
management  of  them.  If  you  have  an  eye  for 
trimness,  and  are  fond  of  using  the  pruning-knife 
ornippers  in  your  garden,  your  work  will  be  shorn 
of  that  graceful  outline  that  makes  this  kind  of 
structure  so  pleasing  to  those  who  can  appre- 
ciate informality  in  the  garden. — J.  C.  C. 

2502.— Propagating  Daffodils.— I don’t 
think  there  is  much  gained  by  lifting  Daffodils 
annually ; better  leave  them  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  lift  and  divide.  The  largest 
offsets  will  be  flowering  bulbs,  and  the  smallest 
will  flower  the  second  year  after  transplanting. 
Daffodils  are  not  particular  about  soil  provided 
it  is  in  good  heart  and  well  cultivated.  Cover 
the  bulbs  about  3 inches  deep,  a little  less  than 
this  will  be  better  if  the  soil  is  heavy.  A 
fairly  light  soil  is  better  than  a very  heavy  one 
for  nearly  all  bulbs. — E.  H. 

These  require  good  soil  to  grow  in,  and 

should  be  lifted  every  second  year  if  the  object 
is  to  obtain  a good  stock  of  bulbs.  The  Dutch 
growers,  who  are  adepts  at  the  culture  of  all 
hardy  bulbous  plants,  treat  them  in  this  manner. 
The  offsets  are  removed  and  replanted  again, 
but  some  of  them  are  so  large  that  they  will 
flower  the  following  season  ; the  smaller  ones 
will  flower  the  second  and  third  years.  The 
plants  flower  splendidly  the  second  year  after 
they  are  set  out.  It  would  only  be  the  very 
small  offsets  that  would  not  flower  until  the 
third  year  after  planting.  Some  varieties,  too, 
may  be  propagated  much  more  rapidly  than 
others.  One  of  the  more  prolific  amongst  them 
is  Sir  Watkin.  I have  now  hundreds  of  bulbs 
of  it  planted  out,  from  three  purchased  when  it 
was  sent  out  a few  years  ago.— J.  D.  E. 

These  bulbs  do  far  better  when  rarely  disturbed  ; 

but  when  much  crowded  they  are  benefited  by  separation. 
If  you  take  them  up  and  divide  them  once  in  every'  four 
years  it  will  be  quite  often  enough. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2554.— Dahlia  seeds. — When  it  is  intended 
to  save  seed  from  a Dahlia  plant  or  plants 
they  should  be  left  to  grow  quite  as  they  like 
until  about  the  middle  of  September.  The  plants 
should  be  well  cut  in  at  that  time,  leaving  only 
the  few  that  are  coming  into  bloom,  and  these 
flowers  will  yield  plenty  of  seed.  The  very  best 
sorts  should  be  chosen  to  save  seeds  from.  Sow 
the  seeds  early  in  March  on  a hot-bed,  and 
pluDge  the  pots  or  pans  in  the  bed  if  it  is  not 
too  hot.  Caie  is  always  necessary  with  hot- 
beds, for  if  they  are  too  warm  much  injury  is 
caused  both  to  cuttings  and  seeds  by  overheat- 
ing. Do  not  reject  the  thin  seeds,  for  they 
usually  produce  better  flowers  than  the  plump 
ones.  The  plants  should  be  pricked  out  as  soon 
as  the  seed  leaves  have  grown  to  their  full  size, 
and  they  ought  also  to  be  potted  singly  into 
small  pots,  and  treated  exactly  like  the  named 
varieties,  and  be  planted  out  in  May  or  June. 
— J.  D.  E. 

These  are  produced  freely  by  all  Single  and  some 

Cactus  Dahlias.  They  can  either  be  scattered  over  a bei 
of  light  soil  out-of-doors  as  soou  as  ripe  and  lightly  raked 
in,  in  which  case  all  the  soundest  seeds  will  produce  young 
plants  in  the  spring,  or  tbey  can  be  saved  and  sown  in 
boxes  indoors  in  March,  potting  in  thumbsand  transferred 
to  a frame  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and  planted  out  eailv 
in  May. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2585.— Destroying  moles.— I can  sympa- 
thise with  you  in  this  case  because  I am  terribly 
annoyed  by  these  creatures  in  my  garden,  but  I 
regret  I cannot  tell  you  much  that  will  assist 
you  in  your  trouble.  I find  nothing  better  than 
setting  traps  for  them.  I generally  have  a 
number  set  up  about  in  their  runs,  and  some- 
times go  for  three  months  without  catching  one. 
Pouring  gas-tar  or  petroleum  in  their  runs  will 
stop  them  coming  in  that  particular  run  for 
several  days,  but  it  does  not  prevent  their 
making  fresh  ones.  There  is  a patent  mole-trap 
now  to  be  had  that  is  easier  to  set,  and  can 
conveniently  be  placed  deeper  in  the  ground 
than  the  old  form. — J.  C.  C. 


“The  English  Flower  Garden.”— 

The  third  edition  of  this  book,  long  out  of  print, 
will  be  published  immediately  by  Mr.  Murray. 
The  text  has  been  in  great  part  revised  and 
many  additions  made,  particularly  in  flowering 
trees  aud  shrubs.  The  type  has  been  re-set  and 
many  new  woodcuts  added.  The  illustrations 
are  of  all  the  finest  wood  engravings,  and  the 
book  is  printed  on  a pure  rag-paper  by 
Dickinson. 
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FRUIT. 


AMERICAN  BLIGHT. 

This  pest  is  one  of  the  worst  that 
growers  of  hardy  fruit  have  to  con- 
tend with,  and  it  is  much  more 
troublesome  in  dry  seasons  than 
when  there  is  an  abundant  rainfall. 
During  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
when  the  rainfall  was  much  below 
the  average,  this  woolly  aphis  in- 
creased on  our  Apple-trees  rapidly, 
but  as  soon  as  we  had  a few  good 
downpours  of  rain  it  ceased  to 
spread  ; and  I particularly  noticed 
that  the  sides  of  the  trees  exposed 
to  the  westerly  gales  were  quite 
clean,  ae  the  aphis  had  shifted  for 
shelter  from  the  rain  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  branches.  I feel  sure 
that  if  one  could  deluge  t he  trees  day 
after  day  for  a month  at  this  time 
of  the  year  with  clear  water  only, 
this  pest  could  be  entirely  eradica- 
ted. But  when  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  trees  more  or  less  affected 
this  would  entail  a lot  of  labour, 
and  I find  the  speediest  way  of 
clearing  the  trees  is  to  take  a pail 
half  full  of  soap-suds,  adding  about 
a pint  of  paraffin-oil,  and  with  a soft 
hand-brush  go  over  all  the  affected 
places,  dipping  the  brush  into  the 
mixture,  and  dabbing  it  well  into  the 
crevices  and  spurs,  so  that  they  are 
thoroughly  wetted.  In  a few  days 
the  woolly  covering  will  dry  up  and 
disappear,  and  by  looking  over  the 
trees  occasionally,  and  wetting  any 
places  w’here  the  insects  have 
escaped  from  former  dressings,  a 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  trees  may 
be  effected,  and  the  trees  will  soon 
show  increased  vigour.  No  tree  can 
flourish  when  its  sap  is  being  con- 
stantly drained  away  by  such  in- 
sidious pests  as  the  American  blight. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 


2512.  — Cankered  Straw- 
berry plants. — As  far  as  I can 
judge  from  “Mr.  John  Taylor’s”  query,  the 
Strawberry-plants  were  attacked  by  one  of 
the  Eel-worms  (Aphelenchus  fragariu?),  which 
cause  a malformation  of  the  crowns,  com- 
monly known  as  Cauliflower  disease ; but 
without  seeing  a specimen  I could  not  say 
for  certain  ; if  he  will  kindly  send  a sample  I 
will  gladly  tell  him.  I doubt  if  soot  or  lime 
would  do  any  good ; a dressing  of  3 cwt.  of 
sulphate  of  potash  and  1 cwt.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  applied  as  a dressing  might  do  good, 
but  I should  strongly  recommend  that  all  the 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations:  Pear  “Thompson’s.”  Engraved  for  Gardening 
Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  G.  Vincent,  Speedwell  Cottage, 
Bushey,  near  Corfe  Castle,  Dorsetshire. 


LATE  AUTLJMN  BEARS. 


Bering  the  latter  part  of  October  and  the 
month  of  November,  Pears  are  usually  plenti 
ful  and  of  good  quality,  the  season  of  some  of 
our  very  best  varieties  being  comprised  within 
that  only  too  short  period.  What  has  happened 
this  year  need  not  dishearten  any  intending 
planters,  as  it  is  not  often  that  Pears  are  so 
scarce  as  they  are  likely  to  be  next  autumn,  and 
the  good  work  of  furnishing  gardens  and 
orchards  with  profitable  trees  of 
approved  varieties  ought  not  to  re- 
ceive a check  either  now  or  for  years 
to  come.  In  but  few  cases  can  it  be 
said  that  there  is  no  room  for  im- 
provement either  in  the  class  of  trees 
or  the  quality  of  the  varieties  that 
are  grown,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
great  majority  yet  leave  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of,  more  espe- 
cially, selections  of  varieties.  Much 
may  be  done  towards  improving  the 
value  of  many  trees  of  inferior  varie- 
ties with  forms  of  superior  excel- 
lence, but  in  very  many  cases  young 
trees  are  indispensable,  and  in  the 
end  prove  more  profitable  than  re- 
grafted old  trees  with  their  roots 
deep  down  in  a bad  sub-soil.  This 
being  so,  notes  on  a few  of  the  best 
Pears  that  can  be  grown  will  now  be 
seasonable,  delaying  ordering  trees 
till  just  before  they  are  wanted  for 
planting  being  most  unwise. 

Doyenne du  Comice,  a variety  the 
excellence  ofwhichisoften,  yetnottoo 
often  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
readers  of  Gardening,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  Pear  in  cultivation,  and  should 
be  included  in  the  most  limited  col- 
lections. It  succeeds  well  under  any 
f >rm  of  training,  the  growth  being 
stout  and  clean,  and  the  foliage  bold 
and  healthy  looking.  Naturally  it 
is  most  prolific  on  the  Quince  stock, 
and  on  this  the  fruit  is  apt  to  lay  on 
the  most  colour,  but  the  best  trees 
are  on  the  Pear  stock.  This  very  fine 
variety  is  in  season  late  in  October, 
and  can  be  kept  good  till  the  third 
week  in  November. 

Pitmaston  Duchess  should  always 
be  grown  where  sensational  fruit  is  re- 
quired, and  is  one  of  the  best  for  the 
markets,  large  naturally-grown  pyra- 
mids on  the  Pear  stock  frequently 
producing  enormous  crops  of  showy 
Pears.  The  tree  is  of  free,  yet  most 
productive  growth,  and,  left  alone, 
forms  grand  pyramids.  Wall-trees 
of  any  form  are  also  very  prolific, 
and,  freely  thinned  out,  the  fruit  at- 
tains an  enormous  size,  or  just  what 
exhibitors  delight  in.  The  fruit  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Marie  Louise  in 
form,  but  though  buttery,  the  quality 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
last-named,  being  too  acid  for  most 
tastes. 

Marechal  de  la  Cour,  also  known 
as  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  though  not 
generally  popular,  is  yet  a favourite 
of  mine.  The  tree  is  amenable  to 
any  form  of  culture,  and  is  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  growing  into 
large  pyramids.  Wall-trees  produce 
remarkably  fine  fruit,  and  though 
good  in  quality  with  me  about  the 
first  week  in  November,  the  smaller 
fruit  gathered  from  pyramids  and 
standards  is  most  delicious. 

Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc  I have 
alio  a weakness  for,  and  consider  it  ought  to  be 
more  planted,  especially  where  large  and  some- 
what showy  fruit  is  desired.  Pyramids  on  the 
Pear  stock  attain  handsome  proportions  and 
produce  heavily,  and  espalier-trained  trees  are 
also  very  profitable.  Naturally,  the  finest  fruit 
is  obtained  from  wall-trees,  and  this  variety 
seems  to  lend  itself  particularly  well  to  the 
purpose  of  clothing  archways  through  garden 
walls.  I have  had  Van  Mons  5 inches  in  length 
and  of  good  form,  attractive  appearance,  and 
superior  table  quality. 


be  a wall  facing  east  or  north-east.  Our  best 
fruits  are  invariably  gathered  from  a large  old 
tree  on  the  Pear  stock  against  a high  wrall 
facing  north-east,  and  it  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that  in  no  other  position  are  the  trees 
bearing  well  this  season.  1 hold  that  the  Pear 
stock  is  much  the  best  for  this  variety,  trees 
on  the  Quince  soon  becoming  far  too  stunted  to 
be  profitable. 

Comte  de  Lamy  no  lover  of  good  Pears 
should  be  without.  It  succeeds  admirably  under 
any  form  of  training,  and  is  very  productive  in 


Durondeau,  another  old  favourite,  may  be 
grown  into  very  good  pyramids,  and  it  does  well 
against  walls  with  an  east  aspect.  It  is  a re- 
markably productive  variety,  and  if  freely 
thinned  out  the  fruit  attains  a good  size  and 
colours  very  prettily.  This,  like  the  preceding, 
is  a November  Pear,  ripening  early  in  that 
month  and  is  usually  of  good  quality. 

Marie  Louise  is  so  well  known  and  so  gene- 
rally appreciated,  that  little  need  be  said  about 
it  here.  1 would,  however,  once  more  suggest 
that  the  site,  or,  better  still,  one  of  the  sites 
chosen  for  this  valuable  November  Pear,  should 


all  cases.  The  best  flavoured  fruit,  I find,  is 
obtained  from  a tree  against  a wall  facing 
south-east,  where  also  the  colour  is  laid  on  most 
freely.  It  is  a pretty  little  Pear,  and  when 
ripe,  crisp,  melting,  and  rather  sweet. 

Thompson's  (an  illustration  of  which  accom- 
panies these  remarks)  is  worthy  of  a place  in 
quite  limited  collections  of  Pears.  On  the  Pear 
stock  it  grows  with  moderate  freedom,  and  is  a 
sure  and  heavy  bearer,  good  pyramids  of  it  being 
commonly  met  with.  The  variety  is  well  worthy 
of  wall  space,  a site  facing  westward  answering 
well,  though  it  also  succeeds  to  perfection  in 
cooler  quarters.  The  fruit  is  of 
medium  size,  obovate  in  form,  the 
skin  being  pale  yellow  with  a 
sprinkling  of  russet  dotted  over  it. 
With  me  it  ripens  towards  the 
middle  of  November,  and  is  of 
delicious  quality. 

Huy.she’s  Prince  Consort  may 
safely  be  said  to  be  the  best  of  the 
four  varieties  raised  by  the  Rev. 
John  Huyshe.  It  is  also  the  largest 
fruited,  while  the  tree,  without  being 
over-luxuriant,  is  yet  of  free  and 
most  productive  habit  of  growth. 
Pyramids,  bushes,  and  horizontally- 
trained  trees  in  the  open  garden  all 
do  well,  but  the  largest  fruit  and  the 
clearest  in  colour  are  produced  by 
trees  growing  against  a moderately 
warm  wall.  It  is  a very  distinct 
variety,  and  rarely  fails  to  produce  a 
good  crop.  M. 
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affected  plants  should  be  taken  up  and  burnt  if 
the  attack  is  very  bad.  Clear  out  the  Straw- 
berries altogether,  and  grow  some  other  crop 
on  the  soil  for  two  years,  and  introduce  fresh 
Strawberry-plants  from  an  uninfested  source. — 
G.  S.  S.  

DAMSONS. 

These  are  with  me  an  excellent  crop,  but  when 
I came  to  reside  here  people  told  me  that  they 
would  not  grow  ; but  having  brought  a quantity 
of  the  best  sorts  from  Kent,  I resolved  to  give 
them  a trial,  and  having  carefully  tended  them, 
I have  now  as  good  a lot  of  trees,  with  as  fine 
crops  as  any  to  be  seen  in  Kentish  orchards. 

I he  fact  is,  the  Damson  is  looked  on  as  a common 
fruit,  for  which  any  sort  of  position  or  treatment 
is  good  enough.  Consequently,  as  a natural 
result,  if  the  trees  get  poor  treatment  they  yield 
poor  returns.  Now,  I find  it  quite  the  reverse, 
for  if  planted  in  good  soil,  in  sheltered  position, 
and  pruned  every  winter,  they  yield  far  more 
profit  than  many  of  the  choicest  Plums,  from 
the  fact  that  they  come  in  after  Plums  are  over, 
and  usually  sell  far  more  readily.  The  usual 
advice  is  to  plant  them  as  outside  rows  or  wind 
screens  to  orchards,  and  frequently  one  finds 
them  planted  in  hedgerows  with  their  roots 
struggling  to  gain  a subsistence  among  Thorns 
aiul  I >riers.  1 his  is  not  the  way  to  get  fine  fruit 
Plant  them  in  as  good  a soil  as  you  can  get,  and 
at  the  winter  pruning  cut  all  the  long  straggling 
shoots  in  pretty  close,  leaving  all  the  short 
spray-like  growtli  intact,  and  in  a few  years 
these  will  form  heads,  densely  furnished  with 
fruitful  spurs,  aad  the  crops  they  will  bear 
will  astonish  anyone  who  has  hitherto  given 
them  no  pruning  at  all. 

James  Groom,  Gosport. 


FRUIT-TREES  FOR  PROFIT. 

2461-  — “ N.  P.”  should  plant  varieties  most 
suited  to  the  district  in  which  he  lives  ; these 
he  could  easily  find  out  by  inquiry  from  the 
gardeners  in  his  neighbourhood.  At  the  Fruit 
Conference,  of  1888,  Mr.  Thomas  Coombes,  of 
the  Hendre,  Monmouth,  said  that  the  following 
did  well  with  him  : King  of  the  Pippins,  Irish 
1 each,  Cox  s Orange,  Red  Astrachan,  and 
Reinette  du  Canada.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Aber- 
gavenny, gives  King  of  the  Pippins,  Irish  Peach, 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Cox’s  Orange,  and 
Reinette  du  Canada.  I have  only  selected  a few 
from  out  of  the  list  of  each,  and  placed  them  in 
what  I consider  their  order  of  merit  as  dessert 
Apples  for  profit  in  Monmouthshire.  There  is, 
in  my  opinion,  no  better  Apples  to  grow  for 
profit,  in  Monmouthshire  than  the  King  of  the 
1 ippins  ; it  is  a great  and  certain  cropper,  with 
strong  and  robust  foliage,  grows  well  here,  and, 
in  _ fa.pt,  in  almost  every  country  in  Great 
Britain.  Quality,  first  class.  Irish  Peach  also 
first  quality,  and  has  the  advantage  of  coming  in 
early,  and  consequently  of  being  able  to  be  put  on 
the  market  before  the  American  Apples  come. 
Devonshire  Quarrenden  is  also  an  early  Apple. 
Great  bearer.  Quality,  not  perhaps  so  first 
class,  but  a good  looking  Apple,  though  rather 
small.  Colour,  dark-red.  Cox’s  Orange  is  the 
finest  dessert  Apple  in  cultivation  ; medium  size 
and  good  bearer,  but  the  foliage  is  not  strong, 
and  is  not  so  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks 
of  insect  pests.  Red  Astrachan  and  Reinette 
du  Canada  are  too  uncertain  croppers  to  grow 
for  profit.  Blenheim  Orange  is  a first-rate 
Apple  for  market,  but  is  not  a free-bcarer  when 
young.  The  trees  should  have  been  planted  a 
month  ago,  but  it  is  not  too  late  now.  Dig  the 
holes  18  inches  deep  and  about  5 square  feet 
in  size. . Carefully  take  out  any  old  roots,  and, 
if  possible,  replace  the  soil ‘ with  new.  As 
young  trees  do  not  do  so  well  where  others  have 
been  growing,  plant  when  the  soil  is  dry,  ram 
hard,  and  keep  the  roots  as  near  the  surface  as 
possible.  Avoid  digging  a small  round  hole 
winch  may  be  full  of  water  ; at  times  it  is  often 
done,  and  trees  may  as  well  be  put  in  a well 
at  once.  Do  not  prune.  I do  not  by  this  mean 
that  a crossing  branch  should  not  be  cut  off  or  a 
check  be  given  to  one  that  is  taking  more  of  its 
share  of  strength  from  the  tree;  neither  do  I 
say  that  it  is  not  a good  plan  to  lift  a young 
tree,  should  the  roots  have  penetrated  into 
the  subsoil ; but  the  craze  for  mutilating  the 
root  and  branch  which  is  so  commonly  practised 
is  what  I object  to.  It  is  natural  for  a young 
tree  to  grow  more  than  fruit.  It  is  not  difficult 


to  understand  that  fruit-trees  that  have  been 
stunted  by  pruning  hard  of  root  and  branch,  and 
so  forced  into  premature  bearing,  can  never  make 
the  grand  heads  that  those  do  grown  in  a more 
natural  way.  Even  if  they  do  not  succumb  to 
canker  or  other  disease,  in  a few  years  they  will 
cease  bearing,  and  will  make  an  attempt  to 
grow.  Fruit-trees  will  not  carry  a great  crop 
when  growing,  neither  will  they  grow  much 
when  carfying  a heavy  crop.  I planted  some 
bush-trees  four  years  ago  ; they  have  carried  a 
nice  little  crop  every  year,  and  are  now  12  feet 
through  and  14  high,  and  full  of  blossom-buds 
for  next  season.  If  profit  is  to  be  made  it  is 
from  such  trees,  not  from  dwarfed  trees  that 
have  not;  the  strength  to  carry  a great  crop 
without  injury  to  themselves.  An  Irish 
labourer  I know,  after  watching  a gardener 
pruning  his  fruit-trees,  said  : “Icould  save  you 
half  a day’s  work  if  you  would  let  me  run  my 
hook  over  them.”  And  it  is  not  so  very  un- 
common to  see  bush  fruit-trees  looking  as  if  they 
had  been  pruned  with  a hedging-hook. 

Chepstow. 


2565.— Cherry-trees  for  a cold  wall.— 

North-north-east  is  a very  bad  position  for  a 
Cherry-tree.  It  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  bad  as 
north,  and  the  only  variety  of  Cherry-tree  that 
would  be  likely  to  do  well  would  be  the  Morello. 
This  variety  succeeds  admirably  upon  a north 
wall,  even  in  cold,  northern  districts.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  Cherries  grown,  as 
gardeners  who  have  to  supply  large  establish- 
ments can  testify.  It  is  the  one  used  for 
making  Cherry  brandy,  and  when  well-grown 
and  ripened  is  esteemed  by  some  as  a dessert 
fruit,  although  others  think  it  possesses  too 
much  acidity  for  that  purpose.  As  is  well 
known,  it  is  the  best  Cherry  for  kitchen  pur- 
poses.— J.  D.  E. 

The  Morello  is  the  best  for  cold  positions,  but  the 

May  Duke,  an  early  Cherry,  does  well  on  a north  wall 
Plant  now  at  once.— E.  II. 

2599. — Manure  on  Vine  borders,  &c. 

Some  learned  people  tell  us  that  manure 
spread  on  the  ground  does  not  part  from  the 
ammonia  it  contains  ; but  to  me  this  is  hard  to 
believe,  seeing  that  if  the  manure  is  left  exposed 
long  enough  it  wastes  quite  away.  My  advice  is 
that  you  cover  the  manure  with  a thin  coat  of 
soil.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  those 
who  hold  an  opposite  opinion  to  mine — What 
is  it  that  causes  the  smell  of  which  this  corres- 
pondent complains  if  it  is  not  caused  by  the 
ammonia  given  off  by  the  manure  ? — J.  C.  C. 

2572. — Late  Grapes  —The  best  sorts  of  Grapes  to 
"row  in  a cold-house  are  Black  Iiamburghs,  Alicantes,  and 
Golden  Queen.  I should  plant  three  Hamburghs,  two 
Alicantes,  and  two  Golden  Queens.  This  last  has  ripened 
perfectly  with  me  in  a cool  vinery,  and  being  a good  setter 
I look  upon  it  as  a very  useful  Grape.— E.  II. 

Pear  Josephine  da  Malines.— This  is 
in  my  opinion  the  best  late-keeping  Pear  in 
cultivation.  It  succeeds  with  me  as  a bush  or 
pyramid,  and  bears  freely  nice  medium-sized 
fruit  that  last  in  a condition  fit  for  dessert 
about  the  longest  of  any  kind  I grow.  When 
ripe  it  is  of  a pale-lemon  colour,  beautifully 
flavoured.  The  trees  are  very  hardy,  and  grow 
very  freely,  making  a good  deal  of  wood,  and 
for  this  reason  the  knife  should  be  only  sparingly 
used.  I merely  thin  out  the  weakly  centre 
growths,  and  leave  the  short  twigs  at  full 
length,  and  in  a short  time  they  become  quite 
covered  with  fruit-buds,  and  carry  very  even 
crops  almost  every  year. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

255S.—“  American  Blight.”— This  was 
introduced  here  from  America  about  a century 
ago,  and  has  now  spread  all  over  the  country. 
In  winter  the  insects  will  creep  down  in  the 
earth  and  feed  on  the  roots,  and  this  makes  the 
work  of  getting  rid  of  them  more  difficult;  in 
fact,  clearing  them  out,  where  the  trees  are 
badly  atlected,  requires  both  time  and  patience. 
Any  good  insecticide  will  kill  the  insects  if  it 
reaches  them.  Gishurst  Compound,  a pound 
in  six  quarts  of  water,  brushed  into  the  affected 
parts,  will  destroy  them.  One  pound  of  soft-soap, 
dissolved  in  six  quarts  of  boiling  water,  with  a 
glass  of  parafliu  added,  is  also  effective. — E.  H. 

This  is  a small  vinous-coloured  insect  completely 

imbedded  in  a mass  of  wool-like  material,  which  it  secretes'; 
it  is  common  on  old  fruit-trees,  but  especially  on  Apples, 
and  can  he  destroyed  by  the  use  of  a stiff  brush  and 
paraffin  ; the  oil  must  be  thoroughly  worked  into  the 
atlected  parts,  so  that  all  the  insects  may  be  saturated 
with  it ; this  remedy  never  fails  when  thoroughlv  applied. 
—A.  G.  Butler. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

AUTUMN  - FLOWERING  BEGONIAS  FOR 
THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Amongst  the  numerous  kinds  of  Begonias  suit- 
able for  the  above  purpose,  none  have  greater 
claims  on  the  amateur  than  B.  socotrana  and 
B.  Frrebeli,  both  of  which  may  be  grown  with 
success  by  those  in  possession  of  an  ordinary 
warm  greenhouse.  B.  socotrana  is  a native  of 
the  dry  and  sandy  Island  of  Socotrana,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  English  gardens 
by  Dr.  J . B.  Balfour  twelve  years  ago.  A very 
short  space  of  time  elapsed  before  the  high 
qualities  possessed  by  this  plant  manifested 
themselves,  and  it  speedily  attained  a promi- 
nent position  in  the  large  genus,  which  position 
it  improves  year  by  year  ; for,  besides  being  a 
good  decorative  plant,  it  has  also  been  used 
with  marked  advantage  by  the  hybridist.  The 
stems  are  deciduous,  but,  instead  of  springing 
from  one  large  underground  tuber  (as  in  the 
tuberous  type),  they  are  produced  from  a num- 
ber of  small  bulbils  above  the  soil.  The  leaves 
average  from  5 inches  to  6 inches  in  diameter, 
are  orbicular  peltate  in  shape,  and  are  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly bright  glossy-green,  above  which 
numerous  racemes  of  bright  rosy-pink  flowers 
are  thrown  well  up,  thus  forming  a most  pleas- 
ing contrast.  To  produce  good  plants  the 
bulbils  should  be  potted  about  the  middle  of 
July  in  3- inch  pots  in  a compost  composed  of 
two  parts  gcod  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf- 
mould,  and  one  part  peat,  with  enough  silver 
sand  to  make  the  whole  porous.  After  potting 
they  should  be  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut -fibre,  if 
possible,  near  the  glass,  which  will  ensure  a 
sturdy  growth.  \\  ater  should  be  given  spar- 
ingly  until  root  action  commences,  after  which 
the  soil  must  be  kept  in  a fairly  moist  condition 
while  the  plants  are  in  a growing  state.  As  soon 
as  the  roots  touch  the  sides  of  the  pots  the  plants 
should  be  shifted  into  5-ineh  or  6 inch  pots, 
using  a compost  rather  rougher  than  at  the  last 
potting,  with  the  addition  of  a little  dry  old 
hot-bed  manure.  When  well  rooted,  weak 
liquid-manure  may  be  given  occasionally  with 
beneficial  results.  A great  point  to  be  looked 
to  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  plant  is 
to  keep  it  from  cold  draughts,  nor  allow  any 
water  to  stand  on  the  leaves  during  cold  or  duil 
weather.  On  bright,  warm  days  a slight  syring- 
ing once  a day  will  do  good,  until  the  plants 
begin  to  show  signs  of  flowering.  When  grown 
in  heat  the  flowering  period  is  from  the  begin- 
ning of  September  to  the  end  of  October ; but 
by  growing  in  a temperature  of  from  50  degs.  to 
55  degs.,  the  flowering  paiiod  may  be  prolonged 
by  six  weeks.  Propagation  is  effected  by  divid- 
ing the  bulbils  at  the  first  potting.  B.  Frcebeli, 
another  handsome,  late- flowering  species,  may 
be  grown  in  a cooler  house  than  the  former,  as 
it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  the  tuber- 
ous type.  The  bright-scarlet  flowers  are  borne 
on  tall,  drooping  cymes,  which  are  carried  well 
above  the  beautiful  purplish-tinted,  greeu, 
cordate  leaves.  It  comes  into  flower  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  continues  to  the  end  of 
October,  the  lateness  of  which  is  the  only 
reason  why  it  is  not  used  for  summer  bedding. 
Plants  from  seeds  sown  in  February  may  he  had 
in  flower  towards  the  end  of  August.  The  mode 
of  cultivation  recommended  for  the  former  is 
equally  suitable  for  this.  The  restiug  period  for 
both  species  is  during  spring  and  early  summer. 
They  should  at  this  time  be  kept  absolutely  drj\ 
D. 

25S4.  — Culture  of  Azaleas.— Azaleas 
must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dust-dry.  The 
roots  are  fine  and  hair-like,  and  soon  perish  if 
an  adequate  supply  of  moisture  is  not  given  ; 
they  require  less  water  now  than  at  any  other 
time.  But  if  iu  a temperature  of  50  degs.  to 
60  degs.  the  flower-buds  will  soon  start,  and  they 
will  then  require  more  water,  and  if  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots  a little  stimulant  may  be  given. 

If  the  plants  are  strong  and  well  set  with  buds 
the  warmth  will  cause  the  blossoms  to  come  out 
early,  and  the  work  being  made  in  good  time 
will  ripen  up  well.  Turn  the  plants  out-of- 
doors  in  July  for  eight  or  ten  weeks.  Repot 
after  blooming  if  necessary,  using  the  best  peat, 
ramming  it  down  very  firm. — E.  H. 

These  are  amoDgst  the  more  easily 

managed  of  greenhouse  plants,  and  they  are,  as 
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such,  comparatively  hardy.  In  winter  they  are 
at  rest,  and  should  not  be  excited  by  much  heat. 
They  do  not  require  to  be  frequently  watered  in 
winter.  Let  them  get  rather  dry,  but  nothing 
like  dusty  dry,  and,  when  dry,  give  a thorough 
good  watering  to  well  moisten  every  particle  of 
soil  and  roots.  If  the  flowers  are  wanted  early 
the  plants  may  have  a temperature  of50degs.  to 
55  degs.  after  the  middle  of  January,  but  this 
is  quite  a hot-house  and  not  a greenhouse  tem- 
perature. The  minimum  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture is  40  degs.  less,  or  more  in  winter. — J.  1).  E. 

CHOICE  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

Hedychittms. 

Among  these  stately  herbaceous  stove  plants  are 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sweet-scented 
flowers  we  possess.  They  belong  to  the  natural 
order  Zingiberacea?,  and  grow  to  a height  of 
from  3 feet  to  0 feet.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  the  form  of  large  erect  spikes  from  the  apex 
of  the  shoots  that  are  formed  annually  from 
strong,  fleshy  crowns.  They  are  strong-growing 
plants  that  require  a considerable  amount  of 
pot-room,  otherwise  they  do  not  acquire  suffi- 
cient strength  to  flower  well.  They  look  best 
when  grown  to  a size  that  will  produce  from 
three  to  half-a-dozen  blooming  stems  yearly  ; 
beiDg  remarkably  free  growers,  they  soon  attain 
dimensions  that  enable  them  to  do  this,  and  it  is 


being  scorched.  When  the  young  growth  has 
reached  its  full  size  the  stems  may  be  observed 
to  thicken  towards  the  top  previous  to  the  emis- 
sion of  the  bloom-spikes.  The  time  of  flowering 
is  sooner  or  later  during  the  summer,  according 
to  the  heat  they  receive  and  the  time  growth 
begins.  They  will  stand,  while  in  bloom,  in  a 
conservatory  or  cool-house,  where  they  will  look 
well  in  association  with  other  plants.  After 
flowering  place  them  through  the  autumn  and 
winter  in  a temperature  ot  55  degs.  ; the  old 
stems  that  have  previously  flowered  may  each 
year  be  cut  away  about  the  time  the  young 
growth  approaches  its  full  size.  Up  to  this  they 
assist  the  shoots  that  spring  from  their  base. 
In  the  spring  give  pots  2 inches  or  3 inches 
larger,  removing  some  of  the  old  soil  and  replac- 
ing it  with  new.  The  subsequent  treatment 
needed  will  be  to  give  more  root-room  as  re- 
quired, and  when  the  plants  have  got  as  large 
as  wanted,  they  can  either  be  divided  into  single 
crowns  in  the  way  advised  or  simply  cut  in  two. 
Insects  : Hedychiums  are  little  troubled  with 
insects,  their  large  smooth  leaves  not  affording 
much  harbour  for  them.  Red-spider  sometimes 
affects  them,  but  can  easily  be  removed  by 
syringing  with  clean  water.  Should  they  be- 
come affected  with  scale  sponging  is  the  best 
remedy.  There  are  a good  many  kinds  in  cul- 
tivation. The  undermentioned  is  a selection  of 
the  best — H.  angustifolium  : A strong-growing 
species  ; it  bears  handsome  red  flowers.  East 


Iledychium  Gardnerianutn.  Engraved  from  a pholograph  sent  by  Miss  F.  E.  Pope, 
Coombe  Down,  Bath. 


an  easy  matter  to  confine  them  within  such 
limits,  as  the  plants  will  bear  dividing  annually 
if  required.  Their  propagation  is  by  division 
of  the  crowns,  which  is  best  effected  early  in 
spring  before  the  young  buds  at  the  base  begin 
to  move  in  the  least.  They  should  be  turned 
out  of  their  pots,  and  the  roots  so  far  as  possible 
separated,  retaining  as  many  as  may  be  to  each 
of  the  old  or  preceding  year’s  shoots ; put  these 
singly  into  8-inch  or  10-inch  pots,  according  to 
the  size  and  strength  of  the  pieces.  Good  ordi- 
nary loam,  to  which  a little  rotten  manure  and 
some  sand  are  added,  answers  best  for  them  : 
they  should  then  be  placed  in  a temperature  of 
60  degs.  It  is  not  well  to  hurry  them  by  too 
much  warmth  immediately  after  division ; better 
let  the  roots  have  time  to  re-establish  themselves 
before  exciting  top  growth,  or  the  shoots  made 
the  first  summer  will  not  be  so  likely  to  bloom. 
Give  more  warmth  as  the  season  progresses,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  them  very  hot.  We 
have  found  that  although  they  will  bear  a high 
temperature  they  will  do  with  less  warmth  than 
many  things  that  come  from  the  same  countries. 
A cool  stove  or  intermediate  temperature  will 
answer  well  for  them.  Give  plenty  of  water 
when  they  begin  to  grow  ; this  is  necessary,  for 
though  their  leaves  would  not  flag  like  those  of 
many  plants  if  too  dry,  their  growth  would  cer- 
tainly suffer  to  some  extent.  They  will  succeed 
best  with  more  air  than  the  generality  of  stove 
subjects  want,  and  they  need  no  more  shade 
than  is  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  leaves 


India.  H.  coronarium  : A stately  species,  with 
yellow  flowers  and  handsome  foliage.  East 
India.  H.  Gardnerianum  (here  figured)  grows 
to  a height  of  6 feet  ; flowers  yellow,  one  of  the 
best ; a native  of  East  India,  but  will  do  very 
well  in  a greenhouse.  H.  gracile  : A dwarfer- 
habited  sort  than  any  of  the  preceding,  bearing 
very  handsome  white  flowers.  It  wants  a little 
more  heat  than  most  of  the  species.  Found  in 
Bengal.  H.  longifolium  grows  to  a medium 
height,  and  bears  deep-red  flowers.  From  India. 
H.  thyrsiforme : A beautiful  white-flowered 
kind  that  grows  to  a medium  height.  This  is 
from  Nepal.  B. 

2573. — Shifting  a Camellia. —If  the 

plant  is  in  a pot  or  tub,  it  may,  of  course,  be 
moved  safely  if  placed  under  similar  conditions 
to  those  it  was  exposed  to  previously.  But  if 
the  plant  has  been  growing  in  a bed,  its  re- 
moval now  will  probably  cause  the  loss  of  a 
good  many  buds.  A good  deal  will  depend 
upon  the  way  the  removal  is  managed,  and  if  it 
has  to  be  taken  far.  Under  any  circumstances 
this  is  not  a good  season  to  move  a very  large 
old  plant,  unless  it  has  been  lifted  quite  recently, 
say  within  the  last  two  years.  If  good  turfy 
loam  can  be  had,  use  that  with  an  equal  portion 
of  good  leaf-mould  or  peat,  with  some  sharp 
sand  to  keep  it  open.  Do  not  bury  the  stem 
deeper  than  it  was  before — in  fact,  it  is  best  to 
keep  large  plants  a little  bit  up  at  first,  as 
they  always  settle  down. — E.  H. 


TRANSPLANTING  BULBS  IN  FLOWER. 
As  a rule,  it  is  not  advisable  to  repot,  trans- 
plant, or  in  any  way  disturb  the  roots  of  plants 
that  are  just  coming  into  flower  ; but  an  excep- 
tion may  be  made  in  the  case  of  bulbs  of  such 
kinds  as  arc  usually  termed  Dutch  bulbs — 
notably  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Jonquils, 
&c.  These,  if  grown  in  boxes  of  light  sandy 
earth,  from  which  the  roots  may  be  readily 
shaken  out,  may  be  transplanted  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  as  not  oidy  can  pots  with 
every  bulb  in  them  of  exactly  the  same  stage  of 
flowering  be  formed,  but  the  check  thus  given 
will  cause  these  bulbs  to  remain  in  full  beauty 
very  much  longer  than  those  grown  on  in  pots 
from  the  autumn.  This  is  a great  advantage 
with  bulbs  like  Tulips,  that  are  certainly  much 
more  beautiful  in  the  half-opened  bud  state 
than  when  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded.  Thou- 
sands of  the  Scarlet  and  White  Van  Thol  Tulips 
are  grown  in  this  way  and  sold  in  spring  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  fancy  pots  and  vases,  and  very 
beautiful  they  look  when  bedded  in  green  Moss, 
which  if  kept  wet  will  sustain  them  in  freshness 
for  a long  time.  I may  also  mention  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  when  grown  from  single  crowns,  as  being 
suitable  for  the  same  kind  of  decoration. 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  soil 
for  filling  in  round  the  roots,  as  the  only 
requisite  is  to  keep  the  plants  steady  in  their 
position,  and  many  amateurs  who  have  a fancy 
for  indoor  floral  decorations  will  find  this  a 
very  useful  way  of  using  bulbs. 

J.  G. , Qoaport. 


2602.— Converting  a pit  into  a house 

— You  must  raise  the  pit  at  both  front  and  back 
to  convert  it  into  a house.  The  best  way  of 
doing  so  is  to  have  glass  lights  2 feet  high  along 
the  front,  and  to  raise  the  back  wall  2 feet  6 inches 
with  brickwork.  If  you  make  the  roof  lights  a 
fixture  you  must  have  ventilators  in  the  back 
wall.  For  growing  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers 
you  should  have  a brick  bed  in  the  middle  3 feet 
wide.  This  will  leave  the  flue  quite  free  and 
space  enough  behind  to  attend  to  the  plants,  or 
in  the  place  of  a brick  bed  you  may  have  a wood 
platform  to  hold  the  soil,  but,  as  you  know,  wood 
would  soon  decay  in  such  a position. — J.  C.  C. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  all  that 

would  be  necessary  would  be  to  dig  out  a path- 
way about  3 feet  deep  and  2 feet  wide  along  the 
middle  of  the  pit,  and  fix  a door  at  one  end, 
with  steps,  &c. , to  descend  by.  But  the  top  of 
the  flue  being  only  18  inches  from  the  glass 
alters  the  case  considerably,  there  being  no 
room  to  make  a stage  or  bed,  or  even  to  stand 
good-sized  pots  over  it  without  coming  right 
up  against  the  glass.  If  practicable,  the  best 
plan  will  be  to  put  on  four  more  courses  of 
brickwork  all  round  the  pit,  thus  raising  the 
lights,  &c.,  1 foot  higher,  and  then  if  a path- 
way 2 feet  deep  and  wide  is  taken  out  there 
ought  to  be  sufficient  headroom.  This,  I 
imagine,  would  be  a much  simpler  job  than 
lowering  or  altering  the  flue  in  any  way.  You 
can  rig  up  a staging  of  slates  or  galvanised  iron 
9 inches  or  10  inches  above  the  top  of  the  flue, 
to  stand  plants,  &c. , on,  and  have  another  raised 
stage  at  the  back  also,  if  necessary. — B.  C.  R. 

2532.— Heating  a span  roofed  green- 
house.— Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  stove  in 
the  way  you  suggest.  The  heat  would  be  so 
dry  that  few,  if  any,  plants  would  live  in  it  for 
any  length  of  time.  For  a house  of  the  dimen- 
sions you  give  a small  hot-w'ater  apparatus  is 
what  you  want.  Get  one  of  the  independent 
boilers,  like  the  Horseshoe  or  Loughborough 
make,  and  two  rows  of  4-inch  pipe  along  both 
sides  and  one  end,  and  you  will  have  an  apparatus 
that  will  maintain  a genial  temperature  for  your 
plants.  You  had  better  have  a brick  flue  than  the 
kind  of  stove  and  pipes  you  refer  to.  — J.  C.  C. 

2586  —A  span  roofed  greenhouse  — 
The  ordinary  span-roofed  greenhouse  is  about 

5 feet  high  at  the  eaves.  This  gives  2 feet 

6 inches  of  brickwork  above  ground,  and  front 
lights  2 feet  high,  which,  with  wall  plate,  &c. , 
makes  a height  of  5 feet.  In  that  case  the 
height  in  the  centre  should  be  10  feet  or  a little 
more.  You  should  have  given  the  height  of  the 
existing  wall  on  the  side,  as  if  there  is  to  be  no 
side-lights  on  one  side  that  would  make  some 
difference-  in  the  quantity  and  arrangement  of 
the  pipes.  Side-lights,  however,  are  not  neces- 
sary, if  you  wish  to  do  without  them.  Have 
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2 feet  of  brickwork  above  the  ground  level,  with 
ventilators  let  into  the  wall,  and  the  roof  may 
rest  upon  it.  In  that  case  a height  of  9 feet 
from  the  floor  to  the  centre  will  be  ample.  Two 
rows  of  4-inch  piping  along  both  sides  and  at 
one  end  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost. 
You  can  ascertain  the  price  of  the  pipes  from 

any  of  the  firms  who  advertise  in  Gardening. 

J.  C.  C. 

2593.— Treatment  of  a Cocoa  nut- 

plant. — This  being  an  East  Indian  plant,  you 
will  find  it  rather  a difficult  one  to  cultivate  in 
this  country.  In  the  first  place,  you  had  better 
put  the  nut  into  a pot — one  8 inches  in  diameter 
will  be  large  enough— just  burying  the  shoot 
about  an  inch.  If  the  plant  makes  satisfactory 
progress  you  can  put  it  into  a larger  pot  another 
year,  and  subsequently  into  a tub.  The  most 
suitable  soil  is  three  parts  turfy  loam  and  one 
part  peat,  with  a liberal  proportion  of  sand. 
You  must  be  very  careful  for  several  months  to 
come  not  to  keep  the  soil  too  wet,  or  the  youn«' 
shoot  will  damp  away. — J.  C.  C. 

2501.  — Zonal  Pelargoniums  for 
winter  flowering. — For  continuous  bloom- 
ing there  is  nothing  better  among  the  singles 
than  West  Brighton  Gem,  Henri  Jacoby, 
Vesuvius,  Swanley  White,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Stella  Maris,  Lord  Salisbury,  Golden  Vesuvius. 
The  best  of  the  doubles  for  winter  bloomingare  un- 
doubtedly Raspail,  and  Turtle’s  Surprise,  which 
is  said  to  be  a sport  from  Raspail ; Swanley 
White,  Lord  Harlington,  Mme.  Thibaut,  and 
H.  M.  Stanley.  Several  of  the  double  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  are  nearly  always  in  llower  if  kept 
warm  and  comfortable  in  a light  position. — 
E.  H. 

2591. — Treatment  of  an  Abutilon.— 

This  plant  does  not  require  great  heat,  as  it  is 
half-hardy  ; the  soil  should  be  kept  fairly  moist, 
but  not  wet.  The  treatment  suitable  to  a Fuchsia 
answers  very  well  for  an  Abutilon.  Of  course,  in 
very  cold  weather  when  the  temperature  of  your 
house  approaches  freezing  point,  it  is  better  to 
give  too  little  than  too  much  water.  Your  plant 
is  doubtless  feeling  the  change  from  the  warm 
house  and  may  lose  some  leaves,  but  there  is  no 
cause  for  alarm. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2592.  — Bougainvillea  glabra  — The 

border  is  right  so  far,  and  there  should  be 
IS  inches  of  soil  above  the  G inches  of  drainage. 
The  plant  succeeds  best  planted  out.  It  is  not 
a plant  that  needs  excessive  heat,  and  gives  the 
best  results  in  a house  intermediate  between 
a tropical  house  and  a greenhouse.  If  the  loam 
is  of  a clayey  nature  it  would  be  well  to  mix  a 
good  sprinkling  of  coarse  white  sand  with  it. 
In  winter  the  plants  need  to  be  kept  quite  dry 
at  the  roots,  and  in  February  prune  in  the 
shoots  rather  closely,  leaving  good  wood, 
but  cutting  the  young  growths  well  back. — 

J . L).  E. 

2595.—  Lapageria  alba.— The  loss  of  the 
top  of  the  shoot  is  a decided  check  on  the  plant, 
but  it  will  not  kill  it.  Are  you  sure  it  was  a 
mouse  that  did  the  mischief  ? I rather  think 
it  was  a slug,  as  they  are  particularly  partial 
to  the  young  shoots  of  this  plant.  You  must 
do  something  to  guard  the  young  shoots  when 
they  first  appear.  A glass  tube  placed  over 
them  is  the  best  protector  you  can  use.  If  you 
have  nothing  better,  get  an  ordinary  lainp-glass 
to  stand  over  them.  Your  treatment  is  so  far 
right,  but  sometimes  the  Lapageria  is  a long 
time  in  starting  into  growth  after  being  fresh 
planted. — J.  C.  C. 

25GG.— Flowers  for  cutting  during 
Winter.  — Late  Chrysanthemums,  Salvias, 
double-flowering  Primulas  (especially  the  old 
double  white),  P.  obconica,  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
(the  double  deep  scarlet- flowered  F.  V.  Raspail 
and  Turtle’s  Surprise  should  be  grown  largely), 
Camellias,  Bouvardias,  Heliotropes,  Cinerarias 
(single  and  double),  Persian  Cyclamen,  Epacris 
(these  are  not  half  enough  known  or  grown), 
Heaths  (especially  Erica  hyemalis),  such  Orchids 
as  bloom  naturally  during  the  winter  (of  these 
Cielogyne  cristata  is  one  of  the  very  best), 
Roses  (such  as  the  White  Niphetos,  Mardchal 
Niel,  &c.),  and  of  forced  flowers  Roman  Hya- 
cinths (white),  Taper-white  and  “Stella”  Nar- 
cissi, Spinea  japonica  (in  March  or  April),  Deut- 
zja  gracilis,  Azaleas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and 
Gardenias.  Christmas  Roses  and  Laurustinus 
also  are  invaluable.  Both  are  nearly  hardy,  but 
all  the  better  of  protection,  and  even  of  a slight 


amount  of  artificial  heat  in  severe  weather. 
Violets  also  and  Primroses  are  very  useful  in 
the  early  spring  grown  in  frames. — B.  C.  R. 

Chrysanthemums,  of  course,  must  be 

included,  and  if  the  right  sorts  are  grown  there 
will  be  a succession  of  blossoms  from  October 
till  after  Christmas.  Something  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  heat  at  command.  If  there 
is  no  stove  there  will  be  no  Eucharis  Lilies, 
early  Lily  of  the  Valley,  or  Verbenas  in  winter, 
or  Gardenias.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
Camellias,  Double  Primulas,  Roman  Hya- 
cinths (Bouvardias  will  do  in  a warm  green- 
house), Mignonette,  Heaths,  Azaleas,  Double 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  (the  single  are  not  much 
use,  unless  the  flowers  are  gummed),  Cyclamens, 
Abutilons,  and  White  and  Yellow  Marguerites 
are  useful.  Roman  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  ; 
good  bushes  of  Carnations  are  valuable  under 
glass  for  cutting  in  winter,  and,  of  course, 
there  will  be  Tea  Roses  soon  after  Christmas. — 
E.  H. 

2003.  — “ Geranium”  cuttings.  — Cer- 
tainly, the  leaves  and  flower-stalks  must  be 
removed  from  the  lower  part  of  each  cutting, 
but  I expect  the  fault  complained  of  occurs  from 
your  inserting  the  cuttings  directly  after  trim- 
ming them.  If,  instead,  you  let  them  lie  out  in 
a dry  place  for  a few  hours,  so  as  to  heal  the 
cuts,  and  then  insert  them  in  sandy  soil,  they 
will  lie  all  right.  Lime  will  have  the  same 
effect,  but  by  following  the  above  plan  it  is  not 
required.  August  is  the  best  month  to  strike 
the  cuttings. — B.  C.  R. 

If  the  cuttings  were  taken  properly 

there  ought  to  be  no  leaves  or  flower-stems 
buried  in  the  soil ; they  should  have  all  been 
cut  off  before  the  cuttings  were  put  in.  The 
chief  cause  of  decay  is  that  cuttings  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  areoften taken toolate;  if  prepared 
early  in  August  and  started  in  the  open  ground, 
potted  up  towards  the  end  of  the  following 
month  and  taken  indoors  a week  or  two  later, 
the  losses  are  few.  Amateurs  are  so  much 
afraid  of  losing  a few  flowers  in  the  summer 
that  they  often  neglect  to  provide  plants  for  the 
succeeding  year  until  it  becomes  too  late  to  do 
any  good. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2525.— A damp  flue.— If  the  flue  some- 
times draws  well  the  present  trouble  is  prob- 
ably caused  by  its  being  blocked  with  cold  air. 
Remedy  : warm  the  air  in  the  chimney  so  as 
to  cause  it  to  rise,  and  so  “start  a draught.” 
Have  a hole  made  near  the  base  of  the  chimney 
(a  loose  brick  will  do),  so  that  you  can  push  in  a 
wisp  of  blazing  straw.  Close  the  hole  as  soon 
as  the  flue  starts  to  draw.  If  it  is  an  iron 
chimney,  burning  a little  straw  or  shavings 
close  to  the  chimney,  so  as  to  slightly  warm 
the  iron,  will  produce  the  same  result. — 
H.  A.  I. 

Allow  me  to  thank  “ B C.  R.”  and  "J.  C.  C.  for 

information  with  respect  to  the  damp  flue  which  I wrote 
about  last  week.  As  instructed,  I had  a brick  taken  out 
of  the  flue  every  C feet  or  so  and  had  all  the  soot  removed, 
which  was  quite  damp,  and  now  I am  glad  to  say  the 
furnace  acts  as  well  as  ever  it  did.  While  thanking  the 
above,  this  may  be  information  for  others  also. — J.  C. 

2537.— Heating  a small  lean-to  green- 
house.— My  house  is  12  feet  by  8 feet,  8 feet 
G inches  to  ridge.  Last  winter  was  a good  trial 
of  the  efficient  power  of  testing  one  of  Rippin- 
gille’s  oil-stoves.  Mine  has  two  2-inch  burners, 
and -the  nominal  cost  for  oil  per  week  was  Is. 

I wintered  100  “Geraniums,”  40  Fuchsias, 
20  Primulas,  10  Cinerarias,  Maiden-hair  Ferns, 
and  other  plants,  besides  being  useful  in  the 
greenhouse.  If  at  any  time  I should  require  it, 

I could  put  it  into  a bed-room  instead  of  making 
a fire.  I think  that  this  ought  to  meet  “ X.’s  ” 
requirements.  It  will  burn  eighteen  hours 
without  attention,  and  is  no  more  trouble  than 
an  ordinary  lamp.  Cost  of  apparatus,  45s. — 
W.  B. 

2593.— Heating  a small  greenhouse.— I have 
uo  list  of  these  heating-stoves  by  me  just  now,  so  cannot 
answer  this  question  exactly.  Rippingilie's  are  made  in 
three  sizes,  1 know,  and  I think  the  smallest  would  suffice 
for  your  purpose;  but  there  are  several  other  makes, 
to  burn  both  oil  and  ga9,  and  these  vary  considerably  in 
both  size  and  price.— B.  C.  R. 


24SS.— Green-fly  and  Mealy-bug.  — I 

have  great  pleasure  in  acceding  to  “B.  B.'s” 
request  that  I should  give  a short  account  of 
the  life  history  of  green-fly  and  mealy-bug. 
The  history  of  green-fly  is  a very  curious  ani 


interesting  one.  They,  in  common  with  other 
insects,  are  produced  from  eggs  laid  by  the 
female  parent,  but  unlike  the  majority  of  insects, 
such  as  butterflies,  moths,  bees,  beetles,  flies,  &c. , 
the  young,  when  hatched,  are  not  caterpillars 
or  grubs,  which  are  totally  unlike  their  parents, 
but  they  very  much  resemble  their  progenitors, 
except  that  they  are  much  smaller  and  have  no 
wings,  and  are  all  females.  They  grow  rapidly, 
and  in  the  course  of  from  4 days  to  8 days 
begin  to  breed  without  the  intervention  of  any 
male.  They  do  not  lay  eggs,  but  bring  forth 
their  young  alive  ; these  reach  maturity  within 
a few  days,  and  are  all  females ; some  are 
winged  others  wingless,  and  so  it  goes  on  during 
the  whole  summer  if  the  weather  be  favourable0 
In  the  autumn  the  last  generation  of  the  series 
is  born,  and  it  consists  of  both  males  and 
females,  some  of  whom  are  winged  and  some  are 
not.  The  females  of  this  generation  only  lay 
eggs  which  are  hatched  in  the  following  spring, 
and  the  round  begins  again ; sometimes  a few 
females  of  this  last  generation  survive  the 
winter.  The  generations  which  are  born 
alive  multiply  with  the  most  extraordinary 
rapidity.  I was  watching  a green-fly  under 
the  microscope  one  day,  and  saw  it  give 
birth  to  two  young  ones  within  half  an  heur. 
Professor  Huxley  has  calculated  that  the  tenth 
generation  alone,  if  all  the  previous  ones  had 
survived  their  proper  time,  would  occupy  as 
much  space  as  five  hundred  million  stout  men. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  we  sometimes 
find  our  Rose  bushes  and  other  plants  apparently 
suddenly  covered  withaphidesor  green-fly.  That 
some  are  winged  and  others  not  may  easily  be 
accounted  for.  As  if  all  were  wingless,  and 
the  plant  they  were  feeding  on  died,  or  for  some 
other  reason  the  supply  of  food  was  defunct,  the 
winged  ones  could  at  any  rate  migrate,  and  so 
prevent  the  species  from  being,  exterminated. 
The  green-fly  have  a larger  number  of  natural 
enemies  which  reduce  their  numbers  to  a very 
large  extent.  Bad  weather  often  kills  millions 
of  them  in  a very  short  time.  Were  it  not  that 
so  many  are  destroyed  by  these  means,  there 
would  soon  not  be  a green  thing  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  life  history  of  the  mealy-bug  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  scale  insect  to  winch 
it  is  very  nearly  related.  The  young  mealy-bugs 
when  first  hatched  from  the  eggs  are  active  little 
beings,  which  wander  about  plants  until  they 
find  a suitable  place  to  settle  down  in,  where 
they  become  almost  stationary,  and  secret  in 
considerable  quantities  the  white  wool-like  sub- 
stance amongst  which  the  eggs  are  laid.  The 
mealy-bugs  are  all  females.  The  males,  like 
those  of  the  scale  insects,  are  small,  two-winged 
flies,  totally  unlike  their  better  halves.  These 
insects,  under  favourable  circumstances,  breed 
all  the  year  round. — G.  S.  S. 

r 2559.— Household  refuse.— The  refuse  fat  of  the 
household  has  some  value  as  manure.  The  best  way  of 
using  it  is  to  work  it  into  a compost  with  other  waste 
matters,  or  mixed  with  stable-manure. — E.  If. 

Fat  is  an  insoluble  carbon  compound, 

and  the  roots  of  plants  cannot  take  up  insoluble 
matter  ; further,  it  is  now  a settled  principle 
that  no  carbon  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  of 
plants.  As  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  this 
question  was  rather  warmly  discussed  in  Gar- 
dening, it  might  not  be  amiss  if  I quote  Dr.  K. 
Prantl,  a German  professor  and  a high  autho- 
rity. He  says  : “ The  source  from  which  all 
plants  containing  chlorophyll  derive  their  car- 
bon is  simply  and  solely  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  atmosphere  (or  in  the  case  of  submerged 
plants  that  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the 
water).  . . . No  carbon  is  assimilated  by  gr<  en 
plants  in  any  way.” — L.  C.  K. 


" Gardening  Illustrated  ’’  Monthly  Parts.— 

Price  id. ; post  fret,  S d. 

"The  Garden”  Monthly  Parts. — This  journal 

is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price,  Is.  6d. ; post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 
The  Gajidkx  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1S91.  forty 
vols,  price,  cloth,  j£29  Ss. 

“Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— This 

to  it  mol  is  published  in  neeuly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  5d. ; post  free,  Sd. 

“Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up. 

! ranis  or  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  t heir  arrangement,  culture,  etc.  Fifth  and 
Popular  Edition,  Is. ; post  free.  Is.  3d. 
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HOUSES  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

CUT  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Narcissus*  Horsefieldi. 

This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  finest  of  the  garden 
Daffodils,  and  is  very  valuable  as  a cut  Hower  for 
room  and  table  decoration.  Speaking  of  cut 
Daffodils  reminds  us  that  it  is  always  best  to 
gather  the  flowers  before  they  are  fully  ex- 
panded, as  in  water  they  open  in  the  full  charm 
of  their  freshness  and  beauty.  The  soil  for 
Daffodils  should  be  well-drained  and  fairly 
light.  The  lengthy  lists  of  types,  numbering 
sometimes  several  hundreds,  perplex  the  ama- 
teur who  wants  just  a few  good  ones  ; but  he  or 
she  will  not  err  in  first  marking  N.  Horsefieldi 
as  the  best,  and  then  adding  such  splendid  kinds 
as  Golden  Spur,  Henry  Irving,  Emperor,  maxi- 
mus,  the  pretty  and  compact  early-flowering 
Tenby  Daffodil,  or  obvallaris,  Sir  Watkin,  and 
pallidus  pnecox.  Empress  is  very  near  to  N. 
Horsefieldi,  but  there  are  differences  ; but  the 
most  important  is  that  it  blooms  earlier,  there- 
fore we  get  a succession  of  a flower  we  can 
scarcely  have  too  much  of.  The  growth  is 
vigorous,  the  leaves  broad,  silvery-white,  and 
the  flowers  bold  and  handsome,  remarkably 
beautiful  when  seen  in  a mass.  The  perianth 
is  white  or  nearly  so,  and  the  trumpet  of  the 
richest  yellow — a beautiful  contrast.  I;  is  a 


but  well-grown  Epiphyllums  are  fairly  lasting. 
Begonia  insignis,  with  the  flowering-shoots 
trained  out  over  the  baskets,  always  looks  well. 
— E.  II. 


HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  FURNISHING.— V 
Primulas  and  Auriculas. 

Amongst  the  charming  Primrose  family  there 
are  many  which  are  thoroughly  hardy,  and  these, 
in  addition  to  all  the  plants  before  named,  may 
be  cultivated  without  a garden  or  a greenhouse 
by  the  system  of  sinking  pots  in  boxes  of  ashes 
(on  the  “ leads  ” or  in  a small  yard)  recommended 
previously.  The  lovely  Primula  Sieboldi,  which 
blooms  in  the  spring,  is  one  of  the  best  for  this 
purpose,  blossoming  about  the  same  time  indoors 
and  out,  for  it  will  not  bear  forcing.  There  are 
many  shades  of  colour  as  well  as  pure-white 
amongst  these  Primulas,  and  they  only  need  re- 
potting and  dividing  during  the  summer,  when 
in  a dormant  state  after  the  leaves  have  quite 
disappeared,  and  they  can  be  grown  very  easily. 
Then  there  is  Primula  rosea,  a small  plant  about 
fi  inches  high,  bearing  masses  of  rose-coloured 
flowers,  also  quite  hardy,  and  a number  of 
double  and  single  varieties  of  our  own  English 
Primrose,  with  colours  ranging  from  pure 
white  to  a soft  lilac,  crimson,  and,  of  course, 
pale  - yellow.  The  “Polyanthus”  of  old- 
fashioned  gardens  is  also  a Primula,  and  many 


Flowers  of  Narcissus  Horsefieldi. 


Daffodil  popular  in  the  market  and  garden,  and, 
as  before  remarked,  very  valuable  and  beautiful 
when  cut. 


2486.  — Chinese  Lilies  for  dinner 
table  decoration.— These  flowers  look  re- 
markably well  when  used  for  a dinner-table  or 
in  a drawing-room,  if  grown  in  a pale  turquoise 
bowl,  such  as  may  be  bought  at  a good  china 
shop  for  a shilling  or  eighteen-pence.  If  rather 
too  deep  they  can  be  half-filled  with  sand  and 
small  stones,  on  which  the  bulbs  may  rest,  other 
stones  keeping  them  in  place,  and  water  being 
supplied  in  sufficient  quantities  to  half-cover 
the  bulb.  A little  charcoal  should  be  added 
to  keep  the  water  sweet,  and  the  water  should 
be  only  added  to  as  it  evaporates,  not  changed, 
as  this  disturbs  the  bulbs  too  much.  Other 
suitable  vessels  for  growing  Chinese  Lilies  may 
be  had  at  shops  which  sell  foreign  ware — i.  e. , from 
China  and  Japan.  These  are  the  most  suitable 
of  all,  being  especially  adapted  for  these  Lilies, 
but  they  are  not  so  easy  to  get,  unless  “ H.  C.” 
is  within  easy  reach  of  a “ Japanese  ” shop. — 
L.  R. 

2564.— Plants  for  a hanging-basket. 

— Ferns  would  probably  be  the  most  lasting 
plants  for  that  position.  Such  kinds  as 
Phlebodium  aureum  and  Nephrolepis  exaltata 
will  last  a long  time,  and,  if  taken  out  after  a 
short  time  and  another  plant  substituted,  it 
would  soon  be  in  a condition  to  come  back  again. 
Suitable  flowering  subjects  are  not  so  common, 


handsome  varieties  of  all  these  plants  can  be 
raised  from  seed  in  a shady  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  June  in  the  open  air,  and  potted  off 
when  large  enough.  The  spiked  Primula 
japonica,  bearing  whorls  of  pretty  blossoms,  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  hardy  Primroses, 
and  may  well  be  added  to  this  list,  and  even  the 
wild  Oxlip  and  the  deliciously-scented  Cowslip 
are  worth  growing  for  room  decoration.  All  j 
the  Primula  family  like  plenty  of  leaf-mould 
in  their  compost,  with  an  equal  amount 
of  good  loam  and  some  sand.  A very  rich  soil 
is  unnecessary  for  them,  but  it  must  be  light 
and  free  from  insects.  Most  of  these  in  summer 
prefer  a corner  where  they  can  have  shade  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  or  the  partial  shade 
of  an  overhanging  tree,  and  they  must  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dust-dry  at  the  roots.  Auri- 
culas, too,  which  were  grown  to  such  perfection 
in  our  great-grandmothers’  time,  have  again 
became  popular,  and,  being  quite  hardy,  will  do 
well  in  our  hanging  garden.  They  are  good 
town  plants,  and  may  be  grown  well  in  window- 
boxes  or  in  pots  sunk  in  fine  ashes  to  protect  their 
rootsfrom  the  sun.  Handsome  varieties  should  be 
selected  at  a nurseryman’s,  for  the  process  of 
raising  themfromseed  is  a long  one,  and  these  will 
bloom  in  early  spring,  only  needing  to  be  repotted 
about  April,  after  they  have  finished  blooming, 
and  returned  to  their  places  in  a box  of  ashes 
for  the  summer  months.  In  addition  to  all 
these  beautiful  flowers,  there  might  well  be  added 
hardy  annuals  in  summer,  and  such  half-hardy 


plants  as  China  Asters,  Pyrethrums,  and 
Dahlias,  which  can  be  bought  in  early  spring, 
and  will  flower  before  the  frosts  arrive.  Early 
Chrysanthemums,  too,  such  as  Mine.  Dcsgrangc 
(white)  and  G.  Wermig  (pale-yellow),  can  be 
added,  and  if  well  covered  with  dry  ashes 
round  their  crowns,  will  survive  most  winters 
after  flowering.  But  with  plenty  of  hardy 
bulbs,  Carnations,  Pansies,  Lilies,  biennials, 
Gladioli,  and  Irises,  in  addition  to  those  above 
named,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  hardy  furnishing 
plants  without  encroaching  on  those  which 
may  more  fairly  be  termed  half-hardy. 


WINDOW-BOXES  IN  WINTER. 

Now  that  the  winter  is  here  and  frosts  have  to 
be  reckoned  with,  window-boxes  must  be  over- 
hauled and  made  neat,  if  not  beautiful,  until 
spring  flowers  can  be  had  out-of-doors.  Small 
specimen  shrubs  in  pots  are  most  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  some  of  these  have  a 
depressing,  funereal  aspect  which  is  the  reverse 
of  cheering,  notably  the  dark-hued  plants,  such 
as  Yews,  the  green  Euonymus,  and  some  of  the 
Conifers.  Perhaps  the  best  selection  can  be 
made  amongst  the  following  plants  : Aucuba 

japonica,  with  broad,  handsome,  variegated 
leaves,  and  (if  female  plants  are  selected) 
bright-red  berries.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  male  and  female  flowers  of  this  shrub 
are  borne  on  separate  plants,  and  this  is  often 
the  cause  of  disappointment  about  berries. 
Berberis  Aquifolium,  a Barberry  with  lovely  red- 
tinted  leaves  and  purple  berries,  most  valuable 
for  decorative  purposes  and  quite  hardy.  In 
the  early  spring  it  bears  bunches  of  bright- 
yellow  blossoms,  also  very  attractive,  and  it  is 
even  prettier  when  decked  with  its  berries. 
Laurustiuus,  too,  in  a sheltered  spot,  will  stand 
well  through  the  winter  and  bring  masses  of 
delicate  wffiite  and  pink  bloom  in  the  earliest 
spring,  and  these  three  plants  will  be  found 
much  more  elegant  for  window-boxes  than  the 
usual  stiff-outlined  plants.  Those  who  prefer 
flowers  to  shrubs  may  fill  their  boxes  with  Auri- 
culas, Wallflowers,  Forget  me- not  (Myosotis 
dissitiflora),  handsome  Polyanthuses,  or  a selec- 
tion of  early-flowering  bulbs  can  be  made,  such 
as  Crocuses,  Tulips,  and  Snowdrops.  Hyacinths, 
Daffodils,  and  such  other  bulbs  as  will  bear 
slight  forcing,  can  be  brought  on  in  pots  in  a 
greenhouse  or  sunny  window,  and  put  in  posi- 
tion during  a mild  break  just  before  they  open 
their  blooms.  For  winter  work  it  is  better  to 
keep  the  plants  in  pots,  covering  these  tho- 
roughly with  ashes,  as  they  can  thus  easily  be 
changed,  and  any  failure  made  good  without 
difficulty.  A mulch  of  good  Moss  over  the 
bulbs  will  be  useful  to  protect  them  from  severe 
frost,  also  adding  to  the  cheerful  appearance  of 
the  window.  Few  things  are  sweeter  for  early 
spring  than  well-grown  young  plants  of  Wall- 
flower. The  best  varieties  only  should  be 
grown,  with  rich  crimson  and  brown  blossoms. 
These  at  the  back,  with  a fringe  of  Scilla  sibl- 
rica  or  Forget-me-not  in  front,  make  a combi- 
nation of  colour  and  sweet  scent  which  is  not 
easily  surpassed.  Seedlings  which  have  been 
grown  in  nursery-beds  since  June  make  the  best 
Wallflowers  for  a box.  Forget-me-nots  also 
are  best  grown  in  the  same  way.  R. 


IRISES  FOR  A ROOM. 

These  singular  shaped  and  most  delicately 
tinted  flowers  have  a beauty  of  their  own ; 
although  not  unlike  the  Orchid  family.  They 
have  the  merit  of  being  perfectly  hardy,  and 
easily  grown  by  anyone.  Several  of  the  varie- 
ties are  deliciously  fragrant,  notably  Iris  reticu- 
lata, which  has  a scent  like  Violets,  and  I. 
persica,  a small  kind,  which  bears  flowers  of 
blue,  white,  purple,  or  yellow,  and  blooms  early. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  bringing  on 
with  warmth.  Most  of  the  Irises  prefer  to  be 
out-of-doors,  their  pots  being  sunk  in  a bed  or 
box  of  ashes,  only  needing  to  be  lifted  in  when 
their  buds  appear.  There  are  so  many  hardy 
flowers  which  can  be  grown  in  this  way — i.e  , in 
pots  of  good  soil,  well  drained,  and  sunk  in  a 
box  of  fine  ashes,  which  can  be  placed  on  the 
leads,  in  a backyard,  even  on  a broad  window- 
ledge,  or  in  an  unused  room  (with  the  window 
open,  and  standing  close  to  the  glass)  that  it 
does  seem  a pity  that  amateurs  do  not  more 
often  try  the  plan,  especially  as  plants  so  reared 
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are  not  nearly  so  costly,  whether  grown  from 
seed  or  bulb,  as  those  bought  in  blossom  at  the 
<loor,  while  they  last  much  longer,  and  are  far 
more  healthy,  having  escaped  the  severe  forcing 
in  very  small  pots  which  these  tempting  plants 
go  through.  There  are  three  separate  families 
of  Irises— English,  Spanish,  and  German,  the 
Spanish  being  the  earliest  to  bloom,  but  generally 
smaller  in  size  than  the  two  others.  The 
German  Irises  are  much  larger,  and  are  more  fit 
for  shrubbery  borders  or  herbaceous  gardens 
than  for  pot  culture,  some  of  them,  however, 
being  very  handsome,  and  delightfully  fragrant. 
Amongst  the  specially  valuable  varieties  which 
do  not  come  under  either  of  these  heads  the  lead- 
ing place  should  be  given  to  Iris  iberica,  a very 
handsome  flower  of  blueandgoldshades,  which  can 
be  had,  with  very  slight  heat,  during  the  winter. 
This  is  specially  valuable  for  window  culture, 
for  it  is  not  a very  large  variety,  although  the 
blooms  are  large  in  proportion,  and  being  quite 
hardy,  it  can  be  grown  well  on  the  “ box  of 
ashes  ” plan  mentioned  above,  or  in  a cool 
window.  I.  pavonia  major,  too,  is  charming, 
with  a bright-blue  eye  on  its  pure-white  petals, 
which  gives  it  the  title  of  the  Peacock  Iris  ; and 
I.  reticulata,  with  its  rare  fragrance,  has  before 
been  mentioned.  The  lovely  little  I.  sibirica, 
bearing  a large  number  of  exquisite  blue  blos- 
soms, must  not  be  forgotten,  for  blue  flowers  are 
always  most  valuable  for  cutting,  and  also  for 
grouping  with  others.  There  are  others,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  remarkable,  but  not  always 
brilliant,  tints,  such  as  the  Widow  (I.  tuberosa), 
with  petals  almost  pure  black  and  green ; 
I.  fcetidissima  variegata,  the  Dusky  Iris,  with 
very  pretty  silvery  foliage,  whose  chief  beauty 
consists  in  the  bright-red  berries  borne  in  winter 
in  pods  of  three  segments  ; and  I.  susiana,  a 
large,  slate-coloured  variety,  covered  with  a 
black  n tw  >rk,  which  is  handsome  in  its  peculiar 
way.  J.  L.  R. 


2520  — Arrangement  of  a conserva 
tory. — This  conservatory,  opening  upon  the 
dining-room,  may  be  made  a very  pleasant  spot 
by  anyone  who  will  take  a little  trouble  daily  ; 
but  if  neglected,  will  spoil  the  look  of  the  room. 
“ St.  Maur  ” should  have  mentioned  the  aspect, 
as  on  this  so  much  depends,  especially  when 
there  appears  to  be  a brick  wall  opposite  the 
window.  We  will,  however,  take  it  to  be  more 
or  less  sunny,  otherwise  only  Ferns  would  grow 
in  it.  The  brick  wall  might  receive  two  or 
three  good  Roses,  such  as  William  Allen 
Richardson  or  L’ldeal  (for  apricot  tints),  Climb- 
ing Niphetos  (pure  white),  and  Reine  Marie 
Henriette  (red),  which  should  be  carefully 
planted  at  once  from  pots  in  a border,  with 
good  turf  soil  surrounding  the  roots.  But  if 
there  be  no  border,  “St.  Maur”  will  have  to 
depend  upon  large  boxes  for  creepers  to  cover 
this  wall,  and  in  these  might  be  planted  an 
Ivy-leafed  Geranium,  say  Mme.  Thibaut  (clear 
pink,  or  a deeper-red  variety)  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent plant  to  flower  almost  all  the  year  round, 
a Heliotrope,  a double  Zonal  Pelargonium,  all 
of  which  cau  be  managed  better  in  boxes  than 
such  creepers  as  Passifloras,  Lapagerias,  &c., 
for  all  plants  which  make  long  straggling 
growth  will  soon  get  shabby  and  miserable- 
looking  unless  they  have  a wide  root-run. 
“ St.  Maur  ” does  not  say  whether  the  conser- 
vatory is  heated  or  no  ; if  not,  another  question 
had  better  be  asked,  as  few  ordinary  conser- 
vatory plants  will  do  unless  the  frost  be  kept 
out,  and  a totally  different  list  must  be  given. 
Tuberous  Begonias  may  be  grown  in  spring, 
potting  the  tubers  in  March  (hanging  wire- 
baskets  show  off  these  plants  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  will  look  well  opposite  the 
window) ; Palms,  Dracaenas,  greenhouse 
Ferns  in  variety  will  be  useful  as 
giving  a tropical  look  to  the  place,  and 
a number  of  beautiful  foliage  plants, 
such  as  Ricinus  Gibsoni  (bronze-leafed  Castor- 
oil),  Canuas,  Solatium  robustum,  and  S.  mar- 
ginatum, Grevillea  robusta,  &c. , may  be  sown  in 
a hot-bed  in  spring,  and  potted  on  for  the  con- 
servatory. “ St.  Maur  ” should  have  plenty  of 
handsome  foliaged  plants,  and  these  will  show 
off  flowers  to  far  greater  advantage  than  the 
usual  idea  of  stiff  rows  of  plants  of  the  same 
kind.  Grouping  should  be  studied,  hiding  the 
pots  with  plenty  of  trailers  and  Ferns,  and 
placing  the  highest  at  the  back.  Movable 
stands  of  iron-wire  will  be  far  prettier  than  the 


straight  wooden  stages  which  spoil  so  many 
conservatories,  for  we  need  something  which 
can  be  shifted  about,  so  as  to  display  the  plants 
which  are  then  in  bloom  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  If  “St.  Maur”  will  give  more 
particulars  as  to  aspect,  ventilation,  heating 
appliances,  &c. , much  more  advice  could  be 
given,  but  it  seems  useless  to  go  into  particulars 
without  knowing  these  things. — I.  L.  R. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CARNATION. 

There  is  none  but  which  must  like  these 
flowers,  both  for  summer  and  winter,  and  are 
the  most  easy  grown  of  all  plants  if  the  follow- 
ing ways  are  attended  to.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  get  some  healthy  plants,  and  if  wanted 
for  winter  flowering  the  cuttings  should  have 
been  struck  in  early  spring,  potted,  and  grown 
on  out-of-doors,  the  soil  used  being  good  loam 
and  sand  (not  sifted),  with  a few  cracked  bones, 
care  being  taken  to  pinch  off  all  flower-buds 
which  may  show  until  September,  when  they, 
at  the  end  of  that  month,  should  be  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  55  degs.  of  fire-heat,  giving  them 
all  the  sun  and  air  possible  when  the  house  gets 
to  about  00  degs.,  closing  again  early,  and  you 
will  have  plenty  of  flowers  all  through  the 
winter.  The  best  varieties  for  this  purpose  are 
the  following — viz.,  La  Neige  (white),  Auguste 
Cotton  (salmon),  John  Bright  (red),  Watteau 
(scarlet),  George  Hawtrey  (yellow),  Magnet 
(buff).  These  will  give  abundant  supplies  of 
blooms  if  well  looked  after  all  the  winter 
until  May,  and  if  top-dressed  will  bloom 
all  the  summer.  These  are  perpetuals.  But 
we  must  treat  our  border  varieties  differ- 
ently. Those  who  intend  to  grow  them  early, 
in  the  autumn  is  the  time  to  buy  them,  and 
treat  them  as  follows — viz.,  the  best  plants  are 
obtained  from  layers  which  should  have  been 
put  down  in  J uly  or  August.  They,  being  now 
well  rooted,  should  be  potted  up  into  60’s  and 
stood  in  a frame  or  house  near  the  glass,  giving 
them  all  the  sun  possible,  and  very  little  water, 
as  they  are  subject  to  a spot  caused  by  too  much 
moisture.  They  will  do  like  this  until  February, 
when  we  must  again  see  to  them.  These  make 
a good  show,  and  are  very  useful  for  the  conser- 
vatory if  a few  are  selected  and  potted  on  in 
rich  loam  and  sea  sand,  as  they  come  in  about 
six  weeks  before  those  outdoors.  The  others 
can  be  planted  out  in  beds,  or  between  Rose 
borders,  the  ground  being  made  ready  through 
the  winter,  well  turned  up  to  the  frost,  working 
in  a little  lime  and  soot  or  wood-ashes,  getting 
it  well  firm,  and  plant  on  fine  days,  and  on  no 
account  touching  the  ground  when  wet.  The 
following  varieties  will  also  be  found  good 
for  these  purposes  : Germania  (yellow),  Mrs. 
Heaton  (yellow,  marked  rose,  which  stands 
among  yellow  grounds  as  Ulrich  Brunner  among 
the  Roses),  Mrs.  R.  Hole  (apricot),  Lady  Prim- 
rose, The  Lady  (white),  Hector  (maroon),  The 
General  (scarlet),  Crimson  Clove,  Emin  Pasha 
(rich  plum),  Countess  of  Paris  (blush),  Beatrice 
(rose),  The  Coroner,  Maiden’s  Blush  (pink). 

G.  H.  H. 


White  Carnations. — A few  words  at  the 
present  time  on  the  above  subject  may  not  be 
amiss,  as  growers  and  raisers  are  now  distri- 
buting their  young  plants.  Mr.  Dodwell  has 
raised  amongst  many  others  a new  white  self 
called  Mrs.  Fred.  It  is  a splendid  white,  having 
a large,  well-formed  bloom,  quite  smooth  and 
round,  and  is  a florist’s  ideal  exhibition  flower. 
Another  great  Carnation  raiser,  Mr.  Senary, 
of  Germany,  has  sent  out  a grand  new  white 
self  under  the  name  of  Weiss  Dame,  and  he  de- 
scribes it  as  the  best  white  he  has  ever  raised. 
It  is  a beautiful  border  variety,  bearing  its 
blossoms  on  short,  stiff  stems,  and  never  burst- 
ing. It  is  also  very  fragrant,  which  very 
enticing  quality  is,  alas  ! too  often  absent  in 
many  new  varieties  nowadays.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
hibition bloom,  having  a fault  according  to  the 
official  laws  which  disqualifies  it,  but  which,  I 
am  bold  enough  to  say,  does  not  detract  from 
its  beauty.  The  bloom  is  serrated  on  the  edges 
of  its  petals.  Yet  its  many  good  qualities  will 
cause  it  to  be  preferred  to  many  of  the  various 
other  white  seifs  for  the  border.  Mr.  Lakin, 
of  Oxford,  has  sent  out  two  very  good  whites, 
named  respectively  Emma  and  Annie  Lakin, 
the  former,  perhaps,  being  the  finest.  They 
are  both  an  improvement  on  the  general  run  of 


whites,  and  will  be  popular  among  a large 
section  of  the  florists.  Mrs.  Frank  Watts  is  a 
good  early  Carnation  for  the  border,  being  of  a 
fair  size  and  fragrant.  Mrs.  Muir  is  a very 
good  white,  having  a good  constitution  and 
making  plenty  of  grass.  It  has  become  de- 
servedly popular,  and  will  remain  in  many 
gardens  long  after  other  more  delicate  sorts  have 
succumbed  to  disease  and  weather.  There  are 
several  other  whites  of  minor  importance,  such 
as  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Mrs.  M.  Hill,  Nellie  Hill, 
and  Virgo,  all  good  growers,  and  bearing  fairish 
flowers.  As  for  that  much-talked-of  variety, 
Gloire  de  Nancy,  I'll  have  none  of  it.  I think 
it  is  a nasty  coarse  grower,  with  a formless 
bloom,  bursting  and  ragged,  not  fit  for  a bouquet, 
leave  alone  a buttonhole. — Adam. 


BEES. 

THE  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 
There  is  but  little  reason  to  doubt  that  a fresh 
system  of  Bee-keeping  has  been  brought  to  light 
that  will  at  least  double  the  yield  of  honey  from 
bar-frame  hives  as  worked  at  present.  The 
system  has  been  alluded  to  before  in  this  column, 
under  the  heading  of  “Two  Queens  in  one 
Hive.”  Further  developments  have  taken 
place  since,  which  are  so  favourable  that  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  question  that  a new  era 
has  opened  in  the  annals  of  modern  Bee-keeping. 
Mr.  Wells,  to  whom  the  honour  belongs  of  having 
been  the  first  in  the  field  to  successfully  carry 
out  and  introduce  the  system,  attended  a meet- 
ing of  the  British  Bee-keepers’  Association  last 
March,  and  fully  explained  it  and  his  mode  of 
working  his  Bees,  which  had  resulted  in  his 
taking  during  the  season  of  1891  1,381  lb.  of 
honey  from  eleven  hives,  or  an  average  of 
125^  lb.  from  each.  Since  this  was  made 
public  much  comment  and  criticism  have  been 
indulged  in,  and  a great  many  people  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  fact  of  having  a 
double  hive  with  two  queens,  separated  by 
a perforated  division-board,  such  as  Mr. 
Wells  uses,  only  came  to  the  same  thing  in 
regard  to  the  yield  of  honey  as  having  two 
colonies  in  separate  hives.  Mr.  Wells  set  him- 
self the  task  in  the  season  of  1892  of  establish- 
ing the  fact  that  this  idea  was  erroneous.  For 
this  purpose  he  commenced  last  spring  with 
five  single  queen  or  ordinary  frame-hives  and 
five  double  hives  with  two  queens  to  each, 
which  were  placed  side  by  side  in  his  apiary, 
so  that  exactly  the  same  honey  sources  were 
available  to  each.  Other  conditions  were  made 
as  equal  as  possible,  and  similar  care  and  at- 
tention were  devoted  to  all,  so  that  a fair  com- 
parison of  the  returns  could  be  made  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  When  the  time  came  to 
credit  each  hive  with  the  quantity  of  honey  it 
had  yielded,  Mr.  Wells  found  that  from  the  five 
single  queen  hives  he  had  obtained  an  average  of 
41  lb.,  while  from  the  double  queen  ones  the 
quantity  taken  was  but  a few  ounces  short  of 
158  lb.  per  hive,  or  nearly  four  times  as  much. 
The  experiment  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
in  a very  straightforward  and  business-like 
manner,  there  being  no  reason  for  doubt  in  any 
way,  so  that  the  figures  may  speak  entirely  for 
themselves.  It  is  possible  that  a higher 
average  would  have  been  attained  in  each 
case  had  the  season  been  more  favourable,  as 
the  weather  was  wet  and  unsettled  during  the 
time  the  White  Clover  was  in  bloom.  Taken, 
however,  as  it  stands,  it  is  a very  remarkable 
record,  and  although  indivdual  hives  with  single 
queens  have,  now  and  again,  with  special  treat- 
ment, given  as  much  as  or  more  than  15S  lb.  in  a 
season^  such  a high  average  from  a number  of 
hives  has  never  before  been  recorded  in  this 
country,  the  average  of  41  lb.  per  hive  being 
about  the  usual  thing.  The  reason  for  such 
results  seems  to  hinge  on  and  prove  the  truth  of 
the  so  oft-quoted  maxim,  “ Keep  all  stocks 
strong,”  as  an  enormous  population  of  honey- 
gatherers  is  ensured  by  the  system  ; and  it  goes 
to  prove  that  the  proverb,  “ Union  is  strength,’ 
is  as  much  applicable  to  the  Bee  world  in  what 
it  is  able  to  accomplish  as  in  the  human.  To 
instance  the  enormous  number  of  Bees  con- 
tained in  one  of  these  double  hives,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  one  of  the  swarms  weighed  over 
14  lb.,  which,  computing  at  the  rate  of  3,500  to 
the  pound,  would  number  no  less  than  49,000. 
A first  swarm  from  an  ordinary  frame-hive 
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generally  weighs  about  5 lb.  The  most  profit- 
able way  of  treating  a swarm  is  to  return  it  to 
its  original  hive  after  room  has  been  made  to 
receive  it  by  taking  out  frames  of  brood,  and 
this  is  found  to  be  the  best  course  to  pursue 
with  the  double  hive.  Mr.  Wells  was  able  to 
divide  the  broad-frames  after  the  14  lb.  swarm 
issued,  so  that  nine  small  colonies,  or  nuclei, 
were  formed,  thus  making  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  stocks  equally  as  remarkable  as  the 
increased  yield  of  honey. 

Aris,  in  Farm  and  Home. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 

0 vrdkning  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
tor  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardkninq,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon 
ion.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisusr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  beai 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2610. — Best  bedding  Lobelias.— Will  someone 
please  lo  name  the  best  compact  Lobelias  for  bedding?— 
W.  Young. 

2611. — Heat  for  Ferns.— Do  Maiden  hair  and  other 
Ferns  require  heat,  or  can  they  be  giown  well  without  it? 
— Illustrated. 

2612. — G-loriosa  superba.— Will  anyone  kindly  give 
me  some  instructions  as  to  what  soil  and  treatment  this 
plant  requires? — Dalstonian. 

2613. — Book  on  Roses.— Will  “ J.  C.  C.”  or  some 
other  experienced  person  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
practical  work  on  Roses  ?— H.  W.  P. 

2614. — Plants  for  a north  bed— Would  anyone 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  plants  for  a bed  facing  the  north 
also  the  best  plant  for  edging?  The  bed  is  9 feet  long  by 
3 feet  wide.— Codfish. 

2615. — Treatment  of  Gloxinias  — I have  two 
Gloxinias,  and  should  be  glad  of  any  information  as  to 
time  and  soil  to  be  used  when  potting  ? 1 have  little  heat 
available.— Illustrated. 

2616. — Tobacco  smoke  in  greenhouse.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  plants  ttiat  are  most 
likely  to  be  mjured  by  Tobacco-smoke  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse? — J.  Pearl. 

2617. — Planting  Firs,  &c.— I want  to  plant  some 
Firs,  Laurel,  Tree-Box,  Beech,  and  Thorn  in  exposed 
places  in  a cold  district.  Had  I better  wait  till  spiing,  and 
if  so  how  late? — E.  G.  Pierson. 

2618. — Asparagus  plumosus  nanus.  — I have  a 
plant  of  this,  and  would  like  to  have  a few  hints  as  to  how 
to  grow  it  successfully  ? Does  it  require  salt,  or  what  soil 0 
—Constant  Reader,  Chepstow. 

2619.  — Keeping  tree-berries.  — Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  how  the  berries  of  Mountain  Ash,  Py  ra- 
canlha,  and  others,  can  be  kept  bright  for  decorative  pur 
poses  during  the  winter  ? — Isabella. 

2620. — Marechal  Niel  Rose.— Would  “ J.  C.  C 
kindly  say  how  it  is  best  to  prune  this  Rose  for  growing  in 
a pot  ? The  growth  made  this  season  is  not  very  stron 
and  consists  of  only  four  shoots. — Amateur. 

2621. — Using  soap-suds.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  the  best  thing  to  do  with  soap-suds  in  the  winter 
Will  it  do  old  fruit-trees  any  good  if  I dig  a trench  round 
them  and  put  the  water  in  ?— Norfolk  Dumpling. 

2622. — Orchids  in  a glass-case.— Could  Orchids 
be  grown  in  a closed  glass-case  (securing  a moist  atmos- 
phere) if  the  needful  temperature  were  given?  Of  course 
only  those  of  small  stature  would  be  eligible.— T.  T. 

2623. — Heating  a greenhouse.— I should  be  much 
obliged  if  someone  will  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  most 
effectual,  easily  fixed,  and  economical  heating  apparatus 
(not  gas)  for  a greenhouse  18  feet  by  7 feet  ?— W.  R.  Butt. 

2a24.— Roses  for  a small  bed  — Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  dozen  Roses  for  a small  bed,  and 
how  to  prepare  them  for  exbibitjcn?  The  bed  is  facing 
south-east,  and  is  20  feet  long  by  2 feet  wide.— John  Bull" 

2625. — Using  manure  on  a Vine  border,  &c 
—Will  someone  kindly  say  how  Thomson’s  manure  should 
be  used,  and  in  what  quantities  for  the  inside  border  of 
vinery  and  Peach-  house,  also  for  Peaches  in  pots  ?— H.  H 

2626. — Canker  in  Apple-trees. —Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  the  cause  of  canker  on  Apple-trees  and 
the  cure  ? I have  taken  over  a freBh  garden,  in  which  there 

'are  about  sixty  Apple-trees  more  or  less  so  affected. 
Dykes. 

2627. — Chrysanthemums  in  a window.— 

have  bought  a whole  lot  of  Chrysanthemums.  1 want  to 
know  would  it  do  to  keep  them  inside  in  a window  while 
they  are  rooting,  and  how  should  I treat  them  afterwards  ? 
1 have  no  greenhouse,  but  I have  a shelf  facing  the  south. 
—A  Beginner. 


2628. — Peach-growing.— Would  some  good  Peach' 
grower  tell  me  how  to  manage  Peaches  from  the  beginning 
to  the  finish?  What  heat  do  they  require  to  be  started  in  ? 

)oes  the  border  want  to  he  outside  like  a vinery  ?— Con- 
stant Reader. 

2629. — Fowl-manure  and  leaf-mould.  — Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  in  what  proportion  to  put 
several  loads  of  fowl-manure  upon  not  very  rich  land  ? 
Also,  would  an  admixture  of  good  leaf-mould  be  beneficial? 
—Fowls. 

2630. —  Seedling  Briers  — I have  a lot  of  Seedling 
Briers  two  years  old,  and  w'ish  to  work  Dwarf  Roses  on 
them.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  how  to  do  so, 

hether  to  graft  or  bud  them,  also  the  best  time  and  how 
to  do  it?— George  Langford. 

263k.— Iris  Keempferi— Is  the  present  a suitable 
time  for  taking  up  and  dividing  clumps  of  Iris  Kaempferi, 
and  is  it  advisable  to  protect  the  plants  in  the  ground 
during  winter  from  severe  frost  by  covering  them  with 
straw  or  otherwise  ? — C.  E.  F. 

2632. — Greenhouse  for  profit.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  most  profitable  use  to  make  of  a low 
span-roofed  greenhouse,  60  feet  by  14  feet,  fitted  with  a 
proper  heating  apparatus  ? Any  and  all  suggestions  will 
be  thankfully  received.— Glass. 

2633. — Plants  under  trees  —Round  my  house  are 
a number  of  large  trees,  chiefly  Sycamore,  also  a few  Ash 
and  Beech.  They  are  so  high  that  I want  an  undergrowth 
for  protection  from  wind.  Will  anything  grow  vigorously 
under  them  and  give  shelter?  The  ground  must  be  full  of 
roots.— E.  G.  Pierson. 

2634. — Height  of  Chrysanthemums.  — Will 
someone  kindly  give  me  the  height  of  the  following  Chrys- 
anthemums?— Viviand  Morel,  M.  Bahuant,  Anna  Hartz- 
horn,  Avalanche,  Condor,  Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  Florence 
Davis,  Sunflower,  Beverley,  E.  Molyneux,  Jeanne  Delaux, 
and  Sarah  Owen. — North  Stainley. 

2635  — Late  White  Chrysanthemums.— I have 
just  inserted  six  cuttings  of  a pure-white  late  Chrysanthe- 
mum “ Miss  Marechaux,”  and  shall  be  glad  of  any  hints  as 
to  its  culture  for  cut-flowers  second  week  or  later  in 
December,  1893.  I understand  it  is  not  a good  11  doer,” 
but  when  well  grown  is  very  fine. — Alonsoa. 

2636. — Chinese  Honeysuckle.— I planted  about 
four  years  since  (against  the  scullery  wall,  facing  south) 
the  Chinese  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  flexuosa).  It  has 
grown  pretty  well,  but  never  bloomed.  Will  someone 
please  say  what  is  the  reason  for  its  not  flowering,  what  to 
do  to  make  it  bloom,  and  what  is  the  colour  of  its  flowers  ? 

J.  R.  B. 

2637. — Bottom  heat  for  Cucumbers.— I have  a 
span-roofed  house,  heated  with  a 4-inch  pipe  round  the 
eaves,  the  returns  come  back  down  the  centre  of  the  house. 

I have  a pit  3 feet  wide  on  each  side  of  the  house.  Can  I 
get  bottom- heat  with  manure  so  as  to  have  fruit  by  the  end 
of  May?  Will  someone  please  to  give  particulars?— 
J.  J.  R. 

2638. — Rose  and  Tomato-house.— I am  desirous 
of  erecting  a house  for  forcing  Roses  in  winter,  and  grow- 

Tomatoes  after  the  Roses  are  turned  out,  say,  at  the 
end  of  March.  Is  this  a feasible  plan,  and,  if  so,  what 
quantity  of  piping  would  be  required  for  a span -roofed  house 
with  a sectional  area  of  60  superficial  feet,  the  house  being 
of  indefinite  length  ?— H.  B. 

2639. — Hyacinths  failing.— Would  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  cause  of  my  Hyacinths  failing?  I have  two 
beds,  one  facing  the  north  and  the  other  facing  the  south- 
east. I found  them  all  rooted  after  three  weeks,  and 
covered  with  small  white  insects.  What  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  do  away  with  these,  and  will  they  prevent  the  bulb 
from  flowering  ? — A New  Reader. 

2640. — Gloxinia  leaves  damping  off.— I have  a 
quantity  of  SeedliDg  Gloxinias  in  a greenhouse,  some  of 
which  have  the  leaves  damping  off.  I keep  them  fairly 
moist,  but  not  overwatered,  with  moderate  warmth;  but 
wherever  the  leaves  touch  the  soil  or  the  edge  of  the  pots 
they  damp  off.  Will  someone  give  me  some  instruction 
upon  the  treatment?— J.  Pearl. 

2641. — Black  flies  on  Morello  Cherries.— For 
the  last  two  years  my  Morello  Cherry-trees  on  a wall  have 
been  infested  with  a swarm  of  small  black  flies  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months,  which  have  greatly 
damaged  the  crop  of  fruit.  Would  a good  sprinkling  of 
lime  over  the  trees  and  wall  during  the  winter  serve  as  a 
preventive  to  the  above  nuisance  ? — Exeter. 

2642. — Planting  a bed  with  Stocks.— I have  a 
star-shaped  bed  with  six  points  in  front  of  a drawing  room 
window,  and  wish  to  make  it  gay  next  summer.  I propose 
to  plant  it  with  bedding  Stocks  of  different  colours. 
Would  anyone  kindly  give  me  any  idea  as  to  planting,  and 
full  particulars  of  how  they  should  be  grown  to  be  a suc- 
cess, when  to  sow  seed,  &c.  ? — Const  ant  Reader,  Chepstow. 

2643.  — A dark  Climbing  Rose  — I shall  be  much 
obliged  to  anyone  who  can  tell  me  how  to  treat  a dark 
Climbing  Rose  named  Mons.  Desir?  It  is  young,  has 
grown  much  since  I have  had  it,  and  appeared  in  good 
condition  all  the  summer,  but  has  not  flowered.  I shall 
be  glad  to  know  if  it  should  he  pruned,  and  when?  Soil 
and  situation  were  the  same  as  others  which  have  done 
well.— Linz. 

2644. — Cleaning  a boiler  flue.— I have  a Lough- 
boro’  boiler,  which  answers  admirably  ; but  the  flue 
3-inch  iron  pipe,  is  continually  getting  choked  with  a hard 
substance,  which  adheres  to  the  sides,  and  is  very  difficult 
to  dislodge,  much  more  so  than  soot  would  be.  I use  cin- 
ders or  coke  as  fuel,  so  that  there  is  little  smoke  or  soot. 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  I can  clear  the  pipe  and 
keep  it  so  ?— Vectis. 

2645. - Creepers  on  wire  netting  — As  I have 
about  30  yards  of  galvanised  wire  netting,  6 feet  high, 
with  2-inch  mesh,  around  a portion  of  my  tennis-court, 
and  as  I am  auxious  to  cover  it  with  creepers,  I u-ould  like 
to  know  if  the  following  would  suit  my  purpose  ?-  Clematis 
Jackmani,  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose,  Eccremocarpus  soaber 
and  Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle.  Would  the  mesh  be 
large  enough  for  the  Roses,  &c.,  to  grow  through  ? If  so, 
what  other  varieties  of  Roses  and  Clematises  would  be  suit- 
able ? I am  anxious  to  cover  the  wire  prettily  with  diffe- 
rent creepers,  and  will  be  thankful  for  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject.-H.  W.  P. 


2646. — Pruning  newly  planted  Apple  trees. 

—Having  planted  a lot  of  Bush  Apple-trees,  I should  like 
some  advice  about  pruning,  when  and  how?  The  trees 
are  on  the  Paradise  stock,  some  of  them  (mostly  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin)  have  nearly  a score  of  shoots,  very  close 
together.  Should  some  of  them  be  cut  clean  away,  and 
the  others  shortened  in  spring  ? The  shoots  vary  from 
2 feet  to  4 feet  in  length.— Granok. 

2647. — Ivy  and  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  — Will  Ivy 
and  Veitch's  Virginian  Creeper  grow  satisfactorily  side  by 
side  on  a wall  ? I am  anxious  that  the  growth  of  both 
should  mix  together  so  as  the  effect  would  be  pretty 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  Ampelopsis  leaf  had  turned 
colour  amongst  the  Ivy,  and  in  winter  for  the  Ivy  to  hide 
the  bareness,  which  would  exist  should  the  Ampelopsis  be 
by  itself.  Can  I do  this  with  success,  or  would  1 he  Ivy  kill 
the  Creeper?— H.  W.  P. 

2648. — Chrysanthemum  cuttings  —I  shall  be 
glad  if  someone  will  tell  me  the  best  time  to  take  cuttings 
from  Chrysanthemums  (Lady  Selborne,  Madame  Lacroix, 
La  Mermet),  and  where  the  cui tings  should  be  taken  from, 
and  how  many  in  a pot?  What  should  be  done  with  the  old 
plants  ? They  are  kept  in  a small  greenhouse  10  feet  by 
8 feet,  western  aspect,  no  heat.  Three  or  four  plants  have 
several  small  shoots  at  the  base.  Shall  be  glad  of  any 
suggestions,  beiDg  quite  an  amateur.— Novice. 

2649. — Lavender  growing.— A friend  of  mine  has 
a garden  of  about  three  acres  in  a poor  condition.  It  won’t 
pay  to  crop  it  with  vegetables.  If  it  were  filled  with 
Lavender-plants,  could  he  find  a market  for  the  blooms 
wholesale,  and  where,  and  would  someone  kindly  say  about 
how  far  apart  the  row9,  and  the  plants  in  them  should  be  ? 
Having  some  large  bushes,  should  be  glad  of  a few  hints  as 
to  striking  and  best  time  of  year  ? Should  prefer  to  send 
blooms  to  a place  with  least  trouble,  a perfumery  rather 
than  market.— G.  H. 

2650. — Forming  a mound  in  a garden.— I wish 
to  employ  a quantity  of  superfluous  earth  left  over  after 
making  some  ground  in  forming  a mound.  Would  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  what  depth  of  black  soil  I should  put  on 
the  clay  and  stony  shale  debris  which  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  material  I have  at  my  command  ? Probably  I should 
plant  Rhododendrons,  and  of  course,  the  necessary  addition 
of  peaty  soil  would  be  made  to  the  upper  strata  ; but  what 
depth  of  black  soil,  and  what  depth  in  case  shrubs  or 
Roses  were  planted  ?— Amicus. 

2651. — Plunging  Chrysanthemums,  <fec  — Will 
Mr.  Molyneux”  kindly  tell  me  if  Chrysanthemums  are 

better  plunged  after  they  are  in  their  flowering-pots  half 
way  up  to  the  rims,  or  are  they  better  simply  stood  on  the 
ground  without  being  sunk  ? Will  plunging  affect  the  size  of 
blooms  in  any  way  ? I shall  also  be  glad  to  know  if  he 
advises  bone-dust  in  the  potting  soil,  and  also  what  size  a 
show  board  ought  to  be  to  exhibit  twelve  Japane  se  blooms  ? 
The  newer  kinds  are  so  much  larger,  I find  my  board  very 
small.  What  would  be  the  price  of  same?— Exeter. 

2652. — Tea  Roses  in  pots.— Will  “ J.  C.  C.”  or  some- 
one kindly  disposed  advise  me  how  to  treat  Tea  Roses  in 
pots  to  prevent  mildew  ? Last  spring  mine  suffered  from 
it  badly.  They  were  in  a small  span-roofed  house.  In  July 
the  pots  were  plunged  out-of-doors,  and  they  soon  re- 
covered. They  have  now  been  brought  in  again,  and 
Roses  only  are  in  the  house.  I intend  keeping  them  until 
February  without  any  artificial  heat  except  in  frosty 
weather.  District  high  and  exposed,  and  house  gets  the 
sun  all  day — ihat  is,  when  we  get  aDy  in  North 
Staffordshire. — A.  T.  L. 

2653. — Chrysanthemums  in  the  open  air.— 
Would  anyone  kindly  tell  me  if  the  following  Chrysanthe- 
mums would  flower  in  the  open  air  ? The  place  where  I 
would  grow  them  is  greatly  sheltered  from  frost.  Japanese  : 
Avalanche,  Volunteer,  E.  Molyneux,  Mrs.  H.  Cannell, 
Mme.  C.  Audiguier,  Mile.  Lacroix,  Mrs.  Langtrj7,  Mr.  II 
Cannell,  Val  d’Andorr^,  Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  Beauty  of 
Castle  Hill,  Gloire  du  Rocher,  Eynsfoid  White.  Incurved  : 
Robert  Cannell,  Louis  Boehmer,  Mrs.  A.  Hardy , Lord 
Wolseley,  Queen  of  England,  Lady  Slade,  and  Princess 
Beatrice.— A New  Reader. 

2654. — Treatment  of  Roses.— Will  “ P.  U-”  or 
“ J.  C.  C.”  kindly  advise  treatment  of  Roses  just  potted  up 
from  the  open  ground?  H.P.’s,  Teas,  and  Moss,  both 
kinds,  have  stems  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  lODg.  Do 
both  sorts  require  the  same  pruning  the  first  3 ear  r I have 
a greenhouse  with  a hot-water  apparatus,  and  should  like 
them  in  bloom,  say,  March  or  April  and  onwards. 
They  are  at  present  in  pots  standing  outdoors,  thes 
weather  being  so  mild.  I also  have  a few  Roses  in  pots 
from  last  year,  but  which  have  not  bloomed.  They  are 
all  undergoing  the  same  treatment.  Should  those  estab- 
lished be  treated  the  same  as  those  j’ust  potted  r VV.  J.  1. 

2655.  -Failure  of  Irises  and  Paeonies.— I should 
be  obliged  if  anyone  would  suggest  the  cause  of  my  failure 
to  get  my  Irises  (both  German  and  Japanese)  and  Fasomes 
to  flower  ? I have  at  various  times  during  the  last  five  or 
six  years  bought  from  some  of  the  leading  hrms  of  the 
kingdom  some  scores  of  each  of  the  above.  They  ha  e 
been  carefully  planted  in  all  sorts  of  situations  in  a large 
and  well-tended  garden  in  the  country,  and  have  been 
manured  and  generally  well  treated,  and  they  produce 
abundance  of  leaves  only  I have  had  a few  small 
blooms  on  tome  of  the  I’asomes,  but  they  do  not  come 
kindly,  though  the  plants  increase  in  size,  and  both 
they  and  the  Irises  seem  as  healthy  as  possible.  I ma\ 
add  that  all  the  kinds  ot  both  plants  were  supposed  to  be 
distinct  and  of  the  best  varieties.— S.  W.  J. 

2656. — Fruit  growing.— There  are  a great  maDj 

articles  appealing  in  Gardening  from  time  to  time  on 
fruit-growing,  but  I am  afraid  there  are  some  words  used  in 
those  articles  that  we  amateurs  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand.  They  are  as  follows  : “By  keeping  the  youn  shoots 
properly  pinched  in  during  summer  the  trees  will  turn 
^ . ’>  urnii  tVin  Tif/rrrl  ninr.hniar  19  contouno- 


out’ very  fruitful.”  Well,  the  word  pinching  is  confound- 
ing to  us  when  we  don’t  know  how  far  in  the  shoots  Miould 
be  pinched  or  at  what  time  ? For  example,  see  6aW>i»u.g, 
Dec.  3rd,  page,  557.  “ J.  D.  E.”  says  : “ By  pinching  back 
the  young  growths  the  trees  will  be  ready  to  bear  fruit. 
After  reading  this,  how  am  I to  know  when  I should 


pinch  tlT^1joung*°growths*or* to”  what  extent?  I don’t 
mean  to  say  anything  to  “ J.  D.  E.  , °nthe°°°r.^’ 
am  very  thankful  to  him  for  the  many  ^.efin)‘eJeP'le„8nhi^“ 
--x  j.y I only  mention  this  as  an  ulus 


sent  to  queries  of  mine.  . — --j ...a,  , 

tration  of  what  I refer  lo.  The  writers  would  confer  a 
creat  boon  on  us  amateurs  if  they  would  say  when  thm„s 
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BhouM  be  done,  and  how  ? I take  a great  interest  in  read- 
ing Gak.db.nixo,  and  more  especially  any  article  on  fruit- 
growing, an  I have  a great  many  fruit-trees  in  my  garden. 

1 think  in  pruning  they  can  be  made  fruitless  a great  deal 
quicker  than  fruitful  by  incompetent  hands.— Intsrkhted 
Amateur. 

2657.— Treatment  of  Vines.— I have  a small 
vinery  21  feeL  long  by  10  feet  wide  with  S.S.VV.  aspect. 

It  is  heated  by  a saddle  boiler  with  flue  carried  for  con- 
venience along  the  back  wall  of  the  house,  and  by  two 
tows  of  1 inch  hot-water  pipes  on  the  inner  border,  sufiioi- 
ent  heat  being  obtained.  The  inner  border  is  3 feet  and 
the  outer  one  4 feet  in  width,  and  in  each  case  about 

2 feet  b inches  deep.  The  drainage  is  good  and  the  soil 
forming  the  outside  pit  of  border  is  hard  clay.  The  roof  is 
a leamto  against  the  wall  of  dwelling-house.  There 
are  planted  on  the  inner  border  five  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  one  white  Vine,  the  latter  is  a free-bearer, 
but  name  not  known  to  the  writer.  They  have  been 
planted  about  twelve  years  and  have  each  two  rods 
reaching  up  the  top  of  rafters,  and  making  good  growth 
and  foliage  each  year.  The  Grapes  are  smaller  than  they 
should  be  and  the  bunches  rarely  exceed  a half-pound 
each.  Usually  four,  and  never  exceeding  five,  bunches  are 
allowed  on  each  rod.  This  year,  especially,  there  has  been 
partial  shrivelling  of  the  berries,  or  what  I think  is  known 
as  “ shanking,”  other  parts  of  the  bunches  colouring  and 
finishing  well.  But  my  greatest  misfortune  for  the  last 
three  years  has  been  a persistent  attack  of  mealy- 
bug, nearly  every  bunch  and  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
being  affected  by  this  troublesome  insect.  The  Vines 
have  been  regularly  cleaned,  all  loose  bark  rubbed  off, 
and  every  apparent  harbour  for  these  pests  looked  for  and 
cleaned  out,  and  dressings  of  Fir-tree-oil  freely  applied 
both  at  the  time  of  pruning  and  cleaning,  and  two  or  three 
other  times  during  the  year,  yet  the  evil  continues,  and 
seems  to  defy  all  attempts  to  eradicate  it.  It  is  now  time 
for  cutting  buk,  cleaning,  and  dressing  the  Vines,  and  I 
should  be  very  grateful  to  anyone  helping  me  to  obtain  a 
perfect  crop  of  fruit?  I may  say  the  borders  have  been 
once  or  twice  renewed  and  are  fairly  rich.— J.  B. 

To  thi  folloicinj  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given;  but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

26.33  —Odontoglossum  growing  ('!'.  Ross).— No, 

I do  not  think  you  have  the  slightest  chance  of  its  growing, 
and  so  your  friend  (?)  who  gave  it  you  must  have  known, 
lie  could  only  have  been  deluding  you.— M.  B. 

2653.—  One Idlum  flexuosum  with  a flower- 
spike  (•/.  A.  D.).—  Keep  it  in  a temperature  of  about 
fi'J  deg s. , and  let  it  have  water  occasionally,  but  do  not 
deluge  it.  This  will  help  to  bring  the  flowers  out  all 
right.  It  is  a nice  small  flowered  kind,  and  very  useful.— 
M.  B. 

2560. — Epidendrum  stenopetalum  (S.  S.).— 
This  is  the  name  of  your  flower,  and  when  sending  speci- 
mens for  a name  let  them  be  more  comprehensive  than  this 
one  flower.  However,  this  is  so  conspicuous  in  having  a 
white  patch  on  the  front  of  the  lip  that  one  could  not 
mistake  it. — M.  B. 

2561. — Cucumbers  with  Orchids  (•/.  A.  />.).— 
The  plants  you  have  named  cannot  be  grown  with  Cucum- 
bers ; indeed,  I am  not  much  in  favour  of  the  two  in  com- 
bination ; but  if  so  grown,  it  must  be  those  requiring 
strong  heat;  but  it  would  not  suit  Odontoglossums.  No, 
to  your  last  query.—  M.  B. 

2632.— Native  Orchids  (IK.  G.  IK.).— I should  know 
where  to  find  them  if  they  were  in  bloom  quite  well ; but 
now  you  cannot  find  them,  it  is  their  resting  season  ; but 
I should  write  to  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York.  I should 
think  them  very  likely  people,  or  they  might  tell  you  (if 
they  themselves  could  not)  where  to  get  them. — M.  B. 

2 363.— Nanodes  Medusae  (T.  Benthvnj.— This  is 
the  name  of  theplantsketched.  It  is  a weird-looking  plant. 
It  should  be  grown  in  a shallow  pan,  well  drained,  and  the 
soil  must  be  a mixture  of  peat-fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss,  kept  moist,  and  it  should  be  hung  up  near  the  glass 
in  the  coolest  end  of  the  cool-house.  The  flowers  are  large 
ami  much  friuged,  of  a dull  vinous-purple.  They  last  iD 
beauty  (if  any)  for  a very  long  time.— M.  B. 

2664. — Dendrobium  Wardlanum.—  J.  A.  J)  says 
he  has  this  plant  pushing  into  growth  at  the  nodes.  Where 
this  has  been  kept  I do  not  know,  nor  yet  if  these  are 
flower  growths  or  leaf  growths  ; if  the  former,  a little  heat 
and  a little  water  would  help  them  ; but  if  the  latter,  I 
should  say  it  was  kept  supplied  with  both  too  long,  and 
not  being  properly  ripened,  it  has  burst  into  growth  too 
early.  See  if  they  are  blooms,  if  not,  place  it  in  a cooler 
atmosphere,  and  likewise  a dryer.— M.  B. 

2665. — Lycaste  costata  (J.  Hendon).— Well,  if  the 
plant  was  sold  to  you  for  a White  Lycaste,  you  have  one, 
and  you  have  no  redress  ; but  if  you  bought  it  for  a white- 
flowered  L.  Skinneri  alba,  it  is  not  a variety  of  that 
species  at  all,  but,  as  you  yourself  say,  “you  have  been 
had.”  Send  the  name  given  above  to  the  party  you  bought 
it  of  if  you  got  it  under  the  latter  conditions  ; but  if,  as 
stated  in  the  first  place,  why,  you  have  a White  Lycaste, 
and  what  more  do  you  want?— M.  B. 

2366.— Gymnogrammas  (C.  Lock).— Yes,  I can 
quite  understand  the  appearance  of  the  plants;  but  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  plight  of  these  Ferns 
at  the  present  season,  yours  being  somewhat  worse  than 
usual  through  you  having  kept  them  too  moist.  Never 
mind,  we  soon  shall  have  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  and 
theu  they  will  begin  to  improve.  I do  not  like  to  keep 
plants  more  than  two  or  three  years.  I prefer  young 
plants.  Perhaps  your  plants  look  worse  through  being 
too  old.— J.  J. 

2667.— Cypripedium  Chamberlain!  ( J . A.  D). 
—This  plant,  as  also  C.  Stouei,  newly  imported,  should 
have  all  the  soft  and  rotten  pieces  of  their  roots  cutaway, 
and  they  should  be  planted  in  pots,  with  crocks  alone. 
These  pots  should  be  kept  in  not  less  a temperature  than 
65  degs.,  giving  but  a very  little  moisture,  and  this  should 
not  be  given  to  the  plant,  but  poured  into  the  drainage. 
By  this  manner  of  treating  them,  perhaps,  when  the 
longer  and  brighter  days  come  round,  the  plants  will  be 
in  readiness  to  go  on  and  to  grow,  when  a little  soil  may- 
be given. — H.  F 


2668.— Insects  at  the  root  of  a Rose  (•/.  Brown). 
— Your  bottle  reached  me  quite  safely,  but  Uie  contents 
being  loose,  were  so  knocked  about  in  transit  that  a few 
ants  and  a specimen  of  a small  white  woodlouse  which 
inhabits  ants'  nests  were  the  only  insects  I could  find,  even 
after  soaking  the  lumps  of  earth  and  roots  in  water  in  a 
flat  white  dish  until  the  earth  all  crumbled  to  pieces. 
lJlea3e  send  another  piece  of  roots  with  the  “ greasy  black 
flies,”  wrapped  in  paper,  and  then  put  into  a small  box, 
with  some  Moss,  so  that  it  cannot  rattle  about.  As  far  as 
I can  judge  at  present  the  Rose-tree  must  have  an  ant’s 
nest  at  its  roots.— G.  S.  S. 

2639.— Coelogyne  fultginosa  (SI.  J.  B.).— This  is 
undoubtedly  the  species  you  send.  I do  not  think  that  it 
ever  has  more  than  one  flower  open  at  a time,  that  is  upon 
a raceme.  It  has  oblong  sepals  of  a light-drab  colour,  and 
the  petals  are  of  the  same  colour,  but  very  narrow ; the 
lip,  however,  is  spreading  in  front,  and  where  it  obtains 
its  name  of  sooty  from,  for  ibis  streaked  and  fringed  with 
black  or  blackish  lines.  It  is  not  one  of  the  genus  that 
holds  a very  great  value  as  an  ornamental  plant ; but, 
having  it,  it  is  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast 
brought  by  its  curious  flowers  ; it  varies  in  colour  con- 
siderably. It  comes  from  Northern  India.—  M.  B. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

#*»  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  f ruit> 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
t rated,  S7,  Southamplon-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants  — J.  Hendon. — Lycaste  co9tata. 

T.  M — 1,  Adiantum  decorum;  2,  Adiantum  hispidu- 

lurn. J.  Bell. — 1,  Sophronitis  violacea  ; 2,  Odontoglos- 

su m Rossi  majus,  a very  decent  variety,  but  nothing 

notable;  3.  Cattleya  labiata. -17.  ■/.  B.  —1 , Cuelogyne 

fuliginosa;  2,  Lelia  grandis  tenebro3i,  poor  variety. 

IK.  B.  77.— It  is  Acacia  lophantha,  and  the  cause  of  its 
losing  its  leaves  is  drought. — —T.  Maxwell. — It  looks  like 
the  Azalea  known  as  Fielder’s  White. — —IK.  Howard.— \ 
is  Lvciste  Skinneri ; 2,  Maxillaria  picta ; 3,  Trichopelia 

tortilis  ; 4,  Pilumna  nobilis. IK.  B—  It  is  a fine  form  of 

Cvpripedium  Leeanum. G. — 1,  Davallia  Mariesi  ; 2, 

limiidictyum  marginatum  ; 3,  Pelliea  hastata ; 4,  Lygo- 

diotyon  Fosteri. C.  H.  J. — Gleichenia  flabellata.  Yes, 

it  was  called  Mertensia  by  Willdennv,  together  with  the 

other  broad  fronded  species. T.  Quinton. — All  Trioho- 

manes : 1,  Trichomanes  Kaulfussi  ; 2,  T.  sinuosum  ; 3, 

T.  floribuudum. -S.  S.—  Epidendrum  plenopetalum. 

J.  M.—l  and  4,  Specimens  dried  up:  2,  Selaginella 

umbrosa  ; 3,  Phlebodium  aureum. G.  Flook. — Looks 

like  an  Oxali9.  Send  again  when  in  flower. R.  B L — 

1,  SpirminnU  africana  ; 2,  Habrothamnus  elegans  ; 3, 
Thuja  Lobbi.— -A.  Boldon.— Cannot  name  from  such 

scraps. Miss  L.  Hodges.— 1,  Thujopsis  dolabrata  ; 2, 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  viridis ; 3,  Thuja  elegans  ; 4,  Thuja 

Lobbi ; 5,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana. A.  E.  T.,  Leeds.— 

Spscimen  of  Hoover  too  much  crushed  and  dried  up  to 
recognise. Grimsby.— Eulalia  zebrina. 

Names  of  fruit —R.  B.—  Apples:  1,  Pig’s  Nose ; 
3.  Apparently  very  poor  specimens  of  Yorkshire  Bsauty. 
Pears  : 4,  Bergamotte  ; 5,  Not  recognised,  specimens  very 

poor. Box  of  fruit  (no  name  or  address).— Pears:  1, 

Vicar  of  Winkfield ; 2,  Looks  like  Glou  Morceau,  but 
specimen  much  shrivelled  ; 3,  Calebasse. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  Wt 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  a.nd  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Mrs.  B.,  Sainsbury -green.— Apply  to  Messrs.  G.  Bun- 

yard  & Co.,  Maidstone,  Kent. Cordon. — Apply  to 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  & Co.,  Maidstone,  Kent. II.  J. 

Cassin.—  Apply  to  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  & Co.,  Maidstone, 

Kent. J.  S.  M.— Apply  to  any  good  seedsman. 

J.  J.  R.— Any  seedsman  will  supply  you  with  good  seeds 

of  Tomatoes. northern  A liiateur.—  Please  repeat  your 

queries,  and  write  each  one  on  a separate  piece  of  paper, 
and  on  one  side  of  it  only.  Also  send  your  name  and 

address. T.  E.  S.— Apply  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Royal 

Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick,  London,  S W. 

Thomas,  Dublin.— Apply  to  Messrs.  F.  Rivers  & Son, 

Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


Catalogues  received.  — Seeds,  Potatoes,  and 
Plants.  Mr.  W.  Baylor  Hartland,  24,  Patrick-street, 

Cork. Seeds,  Ac.  Messrs.  Herb  and  AVulle,  Naples, 

Italy. Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce,  Archway- 

road,  Highgate,  London,  N. 


CARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We  beg  to  announce  another  photographic  com- 
petition, when  prizes  to  the  amount  of  over 
Eighty  Guineas  will  be  awarded. 

The  subjects  selected  may  be  : Beautiful 
houses  and  country  seats  ; garden  landscapes  ; 
picturesque  trees  ; plants,  hardy  and  tender  ; 
Ferns  ; Roses  ; cut  flowers,  prettily  arranged  ; 
pretty  cottage  gardens ; our  best  fruits  on  the 
branch  or  branches,  not  in  dishes  ; standard 
vegetables ; good  flower-gardens,  or  any  other 
objects  of  interest  in  a garden. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

Country  Seats  and  Gardens. — A prize  of 
Twenty  Guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best 
series  of  not  less  than  six  photographs  of  Tudor, 
Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  or  other  old  English 
houses  and  their  gardens,  particularly  showitig 
the  beauty  of  the  house  in  relation  to  the  garden. 


Picturesque  old  Farm  and  Manor  houses  will 
not  be  excluded  from  this  competition. 

General  Garden  and  Plant  Photographs. 
— First  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  general 
garden  photographs,  Seven  Guineas.  Second 
prize,  Four  Guineas.  Third  prize,  Three 
Guineas.  This  series  may  include  subjects  from 
any  class,  from  either  outdoor  or  indoor  gardens. 

Flowering  Plants.  — A prize  of  Five 
Guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best  collection  of 
photographs  of  flowering  plants  grown  in  the 
open  air  or  under  glass.  This  series  may  include 
flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Best  Garden  Fruits. — A prize  of  Five 
Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs 
of  any  of  our  good  garden  fruits : Grapes, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c. , or 
bush-fruits,  to  he  shown  on  the  branches,  not  in 
dishes.  No  prize  will  be  awarded  to  photographs 
of  fruits  or  vegetables  crowded  in  dishes. 

Best  Vegetables.  — A prize  of  Three 
Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs 
of  best  garden  vegetables.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  get  full  representations  of  the  best  garden 
vegetables  under  the  old  genuine  names.  We 
do  not  want  to  exclude  real  novelties  when  they 
are  such. 

In  any  of  the  departments,  if  no  collection  of 
sufficient  merit  is  sent  in,  no  prize  will  be 
awarded.  All  competitors  not  winning  a prize 
will  for  each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum 
of  half-a-guinea.  In  order  to  give  all  readers 
ample  time  to  prepare  good  photographs  the 
competition  will  be  kept  open  until  the  last 
Saturday  in  June,  1893. 

What  to  avoid. — Cut  flowers  or  plants  should 
not  be  arranged  in  vases  with  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  the  beautiful  flowers. 
Figures  of  men  or  women,  barrows,  watering- 
pots,  rakes,  hoes,  rollers,  and  other  implements, 
iron  railings,  wires,  or  iron  supports  of  any  kind, 
also  labels,  especially  those  made  of  zinc  (which, 
should  be  removed  when  the  johotograyh  is  being 
taken),  and  all  like  objects  should  be  omitted 
from  these  photographs.  The  intention  is  to 
show  the  full  beastly  of  the  subject  taken,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  well  when  the  jihotographer  is 
confused  by  other  considerations.  Dwarf  flowers 
are  ineffective  when  taken  directly  from  above. 
The  camerashoidd  be  brought  low  down  for  such. 
AH  photographs  should  be  mounted  singly,  and 
not  several  on  a card.  They  should  not  be 
mounted  on  cards  with  black  backs,  and  the 
pliotograjvhs  should  not  be  less  in  size  than  5 inches 
by  Jj  inches.  In  many  of  the  jjhotographs  sent  in 
for  our  last  competition  the  subjects  were  much 
overcrowded.  The  following  are  the  rules  to  be 
observed  by  all  competitors : — 

First.— The  ph  olographs  may  be  of  objects  in  the  posses- 
sion of  either  the  sender  or  others  ; but  the  source  whence 
they  a'c  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent  the  copy- 
right of  which  is  open  to  questim.  There  is  no  limit  as  to 
number,  and  no  fee  to  pay.  The  Editor  is  to  have  the  right 
of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the  chosen  photographs. 
The  photographs  may  be  printed  on  any  good  paper  that 
shows  the  subjects  clearly ; but  those  on  albuminized  paper 
arc  preferred  for  engraving. 

Second.— The  name  and  address  of  the  sender , together 
with  the  name  ami  description  of  the  object  shown,  should 
plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
This  is  very  important. 

Third. — All  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
other  than  Cottage  gardens  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
o/Gardening  Illustrated,  37,  Southampton-st reel,  Covent- 
garden,  London,  IK.C.,  and  marked  “ Photographic  Com- 
petition." All  competitors  wishing  their  photographs 
returned,  if  not  successful,  must  enclose  postage  stamps 
of  sufficient  value  for  that  purpose. 

Views  of  Cottage  Gardens. — Prizes  amount- 
ing to  Ten  Guineas  for  the  best  sets  of  sketches 
or  photographs  of  beautiful  Cottage  Gardens 
to  be  sent  by  the  31st  of  December,  1892.  The 
object  is  to  get  beautiful  examples  of  Cottage 
Gardens.  The  word  “ Cottage”  is  not  used  in 
a narrow  sense  as  the  residence  of  any  one  par- 
ticular class  of  persons,  and  will  not  exclude 
farmhouses  of  a modest  kind,  nor  any  small 
house  to  which  the  name  Cottage  may  be  fairly 
applied.  A “set”  of  photographs  or  sketches 
must  consist  of  not  less  than  three.  To  the 
senders  of  those  sets  which  contain  the  three 
best  photographs  or  sketches — first  prize,  Five 
Guineas;  second,  Three  Guineas  ; and  the 
third,  Two  Guineas.  Please  note  that  for 
these  prizes — 

-1?!  parcels  must  be  marked  outside  with  the  words, 
“ Cottage  Gardening  Competition,"  and  be  addressed  to 
“ The  Editor  of  Cottage  Gardening,  Messrs.  Cassell  A Co., 
La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C." 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 
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SEED  POTATOES. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato,  good  crops 
cannot  well  be  obtained  unless  the  seed  tubers 
have  been  properly  prepared.  The  importance 
of  securing  well-ripened  and  also  well-prepared 
sets  cannot  be  overestimated,  as  on  this  the 
after-results  very  much  depend.  To  the  un- 
practised eye  many  sets  may  appear  well  suited 
for  the  purpose  intended,  being  perfectly 
sound  aud  free  from  disease,  but  yet  these 
very  tubers  may  have  been  practically  ruined 
during  their  earlier  stages  through,  perhaps, 
overheating  and  the  primary  sprouts  having 
been  thus  forced  before  their  time.  The  injury 
arising  from  this  cause  alone  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, the  lateness  and  also  smallness  of 
jhe  crops  being  very  noticeable.  There  is  often 
a difference  of  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  in 
the  growths  appearing  above  ground  where 
the  tubers  have  been  suitably  prepared  and 
those  which  have  lost  their  primary  sprouts. 
The  retention  of  the  first  or  primary  sprout  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  As  is  well-known, 
laying  the  tubers  in  too  warm  a structure  will 
force  the  sprouts  to  a considerable  extent,  but 
this  is  far  more  aggravated  where  huddled  to- 
gether in  a heap.  Each  seed  tuber  for  plant- 
ing should  have  a sprout  about  an  inch  in 
length,  purple  in  colour,  and  the  size  of  a small 
finger,  and  with  such  as  these  the  grower  need 
not  fear  securing  a crop  of  fair-sized  tubers, 
other  cultural  details  being  carried  out  in  a 
rational  manner.  It  is  not  everyone  who  can 
command  a suitable  seed  store  wherein  the 
tubers  may  be  laid  out  thinly  with  a free  access 
of  light,  but  the  tubers  might  often  be  prepared 
a deal  better  than  they  sometimes  are. 

Direct  light  not  being  required  until  growth 
is  commencing,  the  tubers  need  not  be  spread 
out  much  until  this  is  likely  to  take  place,  Space 
may  be  utilised  by  placing  the  tubers  on  end, 
thick  end  uppermost,  and  packing  them  closely 
in  ordinary  cutting-boxes,  these  being  stood  on 
top  of  each  other  with  a bearer  between  each, 
so  as  to  allow  a circulation  of  air.  As  the 
sprouts  commence  to  show,  the  boxes  may  be 
spread  out  thinly,  when  if  not  in  too  warm  a 
position  the  growth  will  be  slow  and  sure,  and 
be  prepared  in  such  a manner  as  will  lead  to 
satisfactory  results.  Except  for  forcing,  four 
months  at  least  will  elapse  before  planting  takes 
place,  so  the  cooler  the  tubers  can  be  kept  with- 
out the  danger  of  frost  reaching  them,  the  better 
will  it  be,  as  with  the  turn  of  the  year  it  does 
not  take  a deal  to  excite  growth,  but  with  a free 
access  of  light  this  will  not  be  unduly  elongated 
before  the  time  arrives  for  planting.  Darkness 
causes  the  growth  in  the  Potato  to  even  a greater 
extent  than  warmth.  Anyone  may  have  noticed 
this  when  the  tubers  have  been  stored  away  in 
dark  cellars  or  other  such  structures.  Often 
during  the  early  spring  months  Potatoes  cannot 
be  planted  so  early  as  one  could  wish,  but  yet 
the  season  of  digging  may  be  altered  but  very 
little  when  the  seed  tubers  have  been  thoroughly 
prepared,  although  the  planting  may  have  been 
deferred  quite  three  weeks.  This,  again,  in 
many  instances  is  a distinct  advantage,  as  often 
where  very  early  planting  is  indulged  in  the 


ground  is  in  such  a cold  state  that  the  growth 
deteriorates.  With  the  seed  tubers  duly  pre- 
pared, the  grower  may  set  the  weather,  as  it 
were,  at  defiance.  I have  planted 

Well-prepared  sets  on  a warm  south  border 
on  the  20th  of  April,  and  by  the  same  time  in 
May  they  were  ready  for  earthing.  This  shows 
the  rapid  growth  such  sets  will  make,  so  the 
mistake  must  not  be  made  of  planting  too  early, 
or  there  might  be  danger  of  being  overtaken  by 
late  frosts.  The  size  of  tuber  suitable  for  plant- 
ing is  often  a matter  of  opinion,  but  there  can- 
not be  any  doubt  about  not  selecting  too  small 
sets.  A good  rule  is  to  reject  both  the  smallest 
aud  the  very  largest,  those  of  medium  size 
proving  the  best  generally.  Obviously  a small 
set  will  only  produce  a small  sprout ; this  being 
the  case,  a good  crop  cannot  follow.  In  the  case 
of  early  Potatoes,  and  it  is  to  these  that  I prin- 
cipally refer,  cutting  a large  set  in  half  cannot 
be  recommended,  as  much  the  best  results  are 
obtained  from  whole  tubers.  With  later  kinds 
the  case  may  be  somewhat  modified.  Even  with 
these,  growers  would  prefer  a whole  and  medium- 
sized set  to  a larger  one  cut  up,  although  I am 
fully  aware  of  the  enormous  crops  which  may 
be  produced  from  1 lb.  of  seed  with  special  cul- 
ture, as  I have  assisted  in  this  mode  myself, 
when  the  total  reached  several  hundredweights. 
Forwarding  sets  for  forcing  need  not  be  referred 
to  here,  excepting  that  any  required  for  very 
early  work  may  have  the  sprouts  stimulated  by 
laying  them  in  shallow  boxes,  with  a little  leaf- 
soil  spread  amongst  the  tubers,  but  not  over 
them,  placing  them  in  a temperature  of  50  degs. 
or  55  degs.,  when  if  kept  slightly  moist  the 
sprouts  will  start  evenly  and  well  by  the  time 
required  for  planting  in  heated  pits,  or  even  for 
growing  in  pots,  which  system  I favour  for  very 
early  work.  By  starting,  or  rather  preparing, 
the  sets  in  this  manner,  room  during  the  early 
stages  at  any  rate  is  economised.  A 

Change  of  seed  is  often  recommended,  as  on 
some  soils  the  inherent  vigour  of  the  variety  is 
apt  to  deteriorate,  and  in  the  case  of  some  the 
limit  is  only  two  or  three  years.  This  rule  may, 
no  doubt,  be  modified  to  a certain  extent,  as  it 
is  not  on  all  soils  that  frequent  changes  are 
needed.  Those  soils  which  do  need  the  change 
are  no  doubt  deficient  of  some  element  peculiar 
to  the  Potato.  A change  of  seed  often  leads  to 
very  beneficial  results,  and  the  best  rule  to  adopt 
is  only  to  change  when  the  original  stock  shows 
signs  of  declining  in  vigour.  It  is  not  always 
that  a change  of  seed  will  be  of  marked  benefit 
as  regards  extent  of  crop  the  first  season,  as  in 
my  own  case  any  imported  variety  only  comes 
of  its  true  character  after  the  first  season  has 
passed,  and  home-saved  tubers  have  been  re- 
served for  planting.  A. 


VIOLETS  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE. 

These  universal  favourites  are  now  amongst  the 
hardy  flowers  in  season,  and  very  few  things 
grown  for  profit  find  a sale  so  readily  as  these. 
No  matter  how  plentiful  they  may  be  I never 
knew  a glut  in  the  market,  and  anyone  looking 
about  for  something  to  grow  should  certainly 
make  a note  of  the  Violet.  Like  most  other 
flowers  in  cultivation,  the  varieties  of  Violets 


have  been  greatly  multiplied  of  late  years,  for 
of  Single  Blues  there  are  so  many  so-called 
varieties  that  1 could  not  undertake  to  enume- 
rate them,  and  growers  for  market  are,  as  a rule, 
so  well  content  with  the  Czar  that  they  culti- 
vate no  other.  Of  doubles, 

The  Neapolitan  and  Marie  Louise  are  de- 
cidedly the  best  of  lavender-coloured  varieties, 
and  Comte  Brazza  is  the  best  white,  and  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes  they  have  done  exceedingly 
well  thus  far  this  year.  I have  gathered  the 
singles  from  outdoor  beds  for  some  weeks  past, 
the  blooms  being  exceptionally  fine  and  abund- 
ant. The  doubles  were  lifted  with  me  in 
October  and  placed  in  cold  frames,  but  they 
were  giving  me  plenty  of  bloom  from  the  middle 
of  September,  and  are  now  bristling  with  bloom 
in  every  stage  of  growth  ; in  fact,  I have  never 
seen  them  do  better  than  they  have  done  this 
year,  and  possibly  a brief  notice  of  how  I trea,t 
them  may  help  those  who  sometimes  fail 
with  this  lovely  little  flower.  The  year’s 
routine  of  culture  begins  when  they  cease 
to  yield  fine  blooms  in  quantity,  usually 
about  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  single 
ones,  being  the  hardiest,  are  taken  in  hand 
first  and  dug  up  and  pulled  in  pieces, 
selecting  pieces  with  stout  single  crowns,  and 
well  rooted.  These  are  planted  out  in  beds 
between  lines  of  fruit-trees,  on  soil  well  manured 
and  dug  up  roughly  some  time  previous.  The 
rows  and  plants  are  1 foot  apart  each  way,  and 
four  or  five  rows  are  put  in  a bed,  with  a path 
left  for  convenience  of  gathering  between 
each  bed.  If  dry  weather  prevails,  they  are 
well  watered,  as  few  plants  suffer  sooner  from 
drought  than  these,  and  if  red-spider  gets  hold 
of  them  the  chances  of  a good  crop  of  bloom  are 
gone.  Throughout  the  summer  frequent  surface 
stirring  and  cutting  off  all  runners  as  they  appear 
are  the  main  items  to  ensure  success,  and  if  all 
goes  well  they  will  commence  to  flower  freely 
in  September,  and,  unless  checked  by  severe 
frost,  will  continue  to  do  so  throughout  the 
winter. 

Double  Violets  of  the  Neapolitan  type  are 
grown  in  exactly  the  same  way  up  to  the  time 
of  flowering,  but  the  blooms  are  too  delicate  to 
brave  the  alternate  freezing,  thawing,  and 
splashing  with  heavy  rains,  so  that  they  are 
lifted  with  large  balls  of  earth  and  set  m cold 
frames  that  have  been  cleared  of  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  and  other  summer  crops.  They  are  set 
closely  together,  and  good  rich  soil  is  worked  in 
between.  A little  Cocoa-nut-fibre  on  the  sui- 
face  finishes  all  off  neat  and  trim,  and  the 
blooms  keep  clean.  A good  soaking  of  water 
when  planted  will  last  for  a long  time.  They 
are  kept  freely  ventilated  whenever  the  ther- 
mometer outdoors  is  above  35  degs.,  but  covered 
up  as  soon  as  it  drops  below  freezing.  Anyone 
giving  the  above  plan  a trial  will,  I feel  sure,  be 
repaid  with  an  abundance  of  the  sweetest  flower 
that  cheers  the  dark  days  of  winter. 

James  Groom,  Gosport. 


2616.— Tobacco  smoke  in  a greenhouse.  The 

owers  which  suffer  most  are  si“qle/I/aL"0“'^Vflowers 
obacco  smoke  will  make  tae  petals  fall  off,  and  the  flowers 
>se  their  effectiveness.  Heliotrope  flowers  are  spoilt : by 
irrigating  with  Tobacco,  and  Purple-flowered  Kimulas 
jmetimes  suffer.  Double  flowers  are  not  so  liable  to  injury 
9 the  single  ones.— E.  H. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

A short  spell  of  wintry  weather  has  necessitate:!  a little 
more  fire-heat ; but  50  degs.  at  night  will  be  quite  high 
enough.  Too  much  fire  heat  when  the  lights  cannot  be 
opened  to  change  the  atmosphere  will  draw  the  plants  up 
weakly,  and  give  encouragement  to  insects.  Green  fly  is 
always  more  or  less  troublesome,  and  when  the  house  is 
full  of  flowering  plants,  fumigations  of  Tobacco  strong 
enough  to  kill  insects  will  injure  some  of  the  blossoms. 
Strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  well-grown  plants  are  less  sub- 
ject to  in-ect  pests  than  are  those  of  weakly  habit ; hence 
the  good  cultivator  has  fewer  enemies  to  contend  with. 
Whenever  the  wiather  is  suitable  the  top  ventilators 
should  be  opened  sufficiently  to  cause  a gentle  circulation 
The  early  morning  is  the  best  time  to  ventilate,  and  this  is 
the  proper  time  to  water  any  plants  which  may  require 
moisture.  Always  give  enough  water  to  moisten  all  the 
soil,  and  then  leave  the  plants  till  they  are  getting  dry 
again.  But  be  in  time  with  the  watering,  not  leave  the 
plants  till  the  leaves  wilt,  as  this  will  do  serious  injury  at 
any  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  hard-wooded  plants. 
Heaths  and  Aza’eas  seldom  altogether  recover  from  neglect 
in  watering.  Of  the  two  extremes  severe  drought  is  more 
injurious  than  too  much  water,  though  both  extremes  are 
bad.  Cleanliness  is  especially  important  now.  Dead 
leives  and  dirty  pots  and  foliage  are,  apart  from  the  injury 
they  may  do,  always  objectionable.  There  should  be  no 
lack  of  flowers.  There  are  still  plenty  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  bloom,  and  though  they  are  present  in  smaller  numbers 
the  change  to  other  flowers  is  not  altogether  unpleasant, 
and  it  gives  an  opportunity  of  doing  something  more  with 
foliage  plants,  and  forced  flowers  will  soon  be  coming  in. 
Large  clumps  of  Christmas  Roses  are  very  effective.  I 
have  lately  seen  some  immense  clumps  in  tubs,  and  scarcely 
anything  can  be  more  seasonable.  They  may  be  kept  ill 
cond-tion  for  years  in  good-sized  tubs  with  an  annual  top- 
dressing, and  liquid-manure  when  the  buds  are  pushing 
out.  Large  pots  or  tubs  filled  with  Hyacinths.  Tulips,  or 
Diffidils  are  very  effective  in  a large  conservatory,  more 
bo  than  a number  of  small  pots  dotted  about.  They  may 
be  started  in  pots,  and  then  just  before  the  flowers  expand 
transfer  them  to  tubs  or  large  pans.  Very  large  vases  may- 
be filled  in  this  way  for  the  rooms,  and  in  the  case  of 
Tulips,  Moss  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  may  take  the  place  of  soil. 

Stove. 

Many  plants,  both  foliage  and  others,  will  require  leas 
water  at  the  root  now  ; but  plants  which  always  retain 
their  foliage  cannot  be  dried  off  beyond  a certain  point 
without  injury.  Where  a few  Orchids  are  grown  some  of 
them  will  now  be  unfolding  their  lovely  blossoms,  and  will 
add  much  to  the  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  the  collection. 
Ofcourse,  all  plants  in  blossom  or  coming  into  blossom 
must  be  well  supplied  with  nourishment,  even  in  the  case 
of  pot-bound  plants  giving  weak  liquid-manure.  There 
was  a time  when  stimulants  were  seldom  given  stove- 
plants  ; but  most  growers  use  a little  Clay’s  Fertiliser,  or 
Standen’a  manure,  or  Ichthemic  guano  to  plants  in  a pst- 
b juod  state  now,  and  find  an  advantage  in  doing  so.  Even 
Palms  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  small  pots  as  long 
as  possible  for  dinner-table  decoration  can  be  kept  in  con- 
dition much  longer  where  stimulants  are  used  than  where 
plain  water  only  is  given.  It  is  simply  a question  of  giving 
proper  support,  and  if  not  overdone  nothing  but  good  will 
come  from  its  use  now,  or  whenever  such  help  is  required. 
Standen's  manure  is  the  oldest  artificial,  and  still  holds  its 
own,  and  a teaspoonful  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil  of  any  plants  which  require  help  will  be  productive  of 
good.  I have  more  than  once  te  ted  the  result  on  two 
Urge  specimen  Eucharis  Lilies;  one  started  in  heat  with 
nut  stimulants,  and  the  other  having  weak  solutions  of 
Ichthemic  guano,  and  always  with  marked  results  in  favour 
of  giving  weak  stimulants.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  open  the  stimulants  are  discontinued. 
Thrips  are  sometimes  troub'esome  at  this  season  on  Crotons 
and  Drac  enas.  Sp  mging  with  soap  and  water,  containing 
a little  Tobacco-liquor,  will  bs  effectual  in  their  destruc- 
tion. Sponging  takes  up  rather  more  time  than  fumiga- 
ting, bur,  sometimes  there  are  objections  to  much  fumiga- 
ting with  strong  Tobacco,  and  weak  smokings  are  no  use 
for  destroying  thrips. 

Bedding  Plants. 

It  is  best  if  a house  can  be  given  up  to  these,  especially 
if  large  quantities  are  required  to  be  worked  up  in  spring. 
Just  at  present  all  they  need  is  safety  from  frost.  By- 
and-bye,  when  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  a classification 
will  take  place,  and  those  from  which  cuttings  are  required 
will  be  moved  to  a house  or  pit  where  a little  more  warmth 
can  be  given  to  cause  young  shoots  to  break  out,  these 
young  shoots  making  the  best  cuttings.  Any  scarce  plant 
inav  be  kept  growing  all  winter,  and  outtings  taken  from 
it  at  intervals  where  heat  enough  for  rooting  them  is  kept 
up  ; but  the  general  stock  should  be  kept  quiet  for  the 
present.  Bedding-plants  other  than  Calceolarias  are  some- 
times wintered  without  artificial  heat ; but  it  is  a very- 
risky'  business,  and  fails  oftener  than  it  succeeds.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  keep  out  frost ; but  the  worst  enemy  is 
damp  when  the  plants  are  covered  up  for  weeks  at  a time. 

Ferns  under  Glass. 

Gold  and  Silver  Ferns  will  require  a warm-house  now  ; 
65  degs.  will  not  be  too  high  to  have  them  in  good  condition. 
They  are  sometimes  tried  in  a lower  temperature,  but  the 
fronds  damp  at  the  ends,  and  the  plants  are  seldom  in  a 
presentable  condition.  Do  not  overwater  anything  now, 
and  less  humidity  will  be  required  in  the  atmosphere, 
though  this  to  a certain  extent  will  depend  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  hot-water  pipes.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
in  heating  stoves  and  warm  ferneries  lies  in  putting  in  too 
few  pipes,  as  then  they  have  to  be  made  very  hot  to  keep  up 
the  temperature 

Window  Gardening. 

The  Parlour  Palm  or  Aspidistra  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
nlants  now,  especially  in  the  town  house.  Keep  the  roots 
j isc  moist  and  the  leaves  wiped  over  occasionally,  and  the 
plants  will  present  a clean,  bright,  and  effective  appear- 


* /.-»  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  u a ier  “Garden  Work"  m zy  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a ortni)kt  later  than  is  here  indicated  ici’h  equally  good 
results. 


ance.  Roman  Hyacinths  will  keep  in  good  condition  a 
long  time  in  a moderate  temperature  with  the  roots  fairly 
moist.  Cyclamens  will  do  well  with  the  same  treatment. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Protect  Christmas  Roses  by  placing  hanilights  over 
them  Where  the  flowers  are  required  for  cutting  they 
need  some  protection.  If  handlights  are  not  available, 
a few  evergreen  branches  placed  so  that  the  feathery  ends 
of  the  same  will  hang  over  the  flowers  will  afford  some 
shelter.  A mass  of  Sternbergia  lutea  is  still  very  bright 
in  a raised  south  border.  This  charming  little  bulb  is 
worthy  of  more  attention,  and.  being  cheap,  everybody 
might  plant  it.  In  planting  Wallflowers  make  the  soil 
firm  around  their  roots.  After  frost  Carnations,  Pinks, 
Pansies,  and  other  autumn-planted  things  should  have  the 
soil  firmed  about  their  roots.  A light  mulch  of  some  non- 
conducting material  will  be  very  useful  to  keep  the  frost 
from  lifting  up  the  plants  and  damaging  their  roots. 
Any  tender  shrubs  or  plants  should  have  attention  as 
regards  shelter.  Dry  Fern  is  about  the  best  thing  where 
it  can  be  had,  and  next  to  that  comes  Spruce  Fir,  or  Yew 
branches,  but  do  not  overload.  A very  small  amount  of 
protection  is  often  sufficient  to  save  life.  In  the  event  of 
heavy  falls  of  snow,  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  should 
have  the  snow  shaken  off  the  branches.  A long  pole  is  the 
best  thing.  If  a piece  of  wood  is  nailed  on  the  top  of  the 
pole  in  the  form  of  a crutch  it  will  facilitate  the  operation. 
Great  damage  is  sometimes  done  to  valuable  Cedars  and 
other  Conifers  where  the  snow  is  not  disturbed.  Trench- 
ing ground  for  new  plantations  and  shrubberies  and 
ground  work  generally  may  be  carried  on  with  success  in 
frosty  weather  ; but  I do  not  care  to  do  planting  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  ; in  fact,  the  planting  of  evergreens  had 
better  be  suspended  now  for  the  present,  at  any  rate. 
Ground  intended  to  be  sown  with  Grass  seeds  in  spring 
should  be  manured  and  turned  up  roughly  to  let  the  frost 
set  about  it. 

Fruit  Garden 

Strawberries  in  pots  if  not  plunged  must  be  sheltered  in 
some  way  during  frost,  or  many  of  the  pots  will  be  broken. 
As  soon  as  the  wall-lreis  are  pruned  and  f ramed  give  them 
a good  sponging  with  soft-sorp  and  paraffin  ; the  soap  may 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  4 oz.  to  the  gallon,  and  half-a-pint 
of  paraffin  may  go  inti  6 gallons  of  the  soap  mixture. 
Tnis  wash  will  cleanse  the  trees  from  the  eggs  of  insects, 
especially  the  aphis  family,  and  will  be  specially  useful  on 
Plum  and  Cherry-trees.  Fix  grease  bands  round  the  stems 
of  Apple-trees  if  not  already  done ; but  do  not  rub  the 
grease  on  the  stems  of  the  trees,  especially  if  the  trees  are 
young.  Lime  and  soot  in  equal  parts  may  be  dusted  over 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  to  keep  birds  from  the  buds. 
Standard  Apples  in  the  orchard  may  have  the  heads 
thinned  where  the  branches  are  crowded  ; but  where 
neglect  is  in  evidence  better  spread  the  work  of  thinning 
over  two  or  more  years.  This  will  be  better  than  cutting 
away  much  wood' at  one  tims.  Continue  to  plant  fruit- 
trees  of  all  kinds  in  mild  weather  or  when  not  actually 
freezing.  Peaches  in  the  late-house  may  now  be  pruned 
and  trained.  Give  the  branches  a good  washing  with 
Gishurst  Compound,  or  soft-soap  and  sulphur  in  solution 
will  do.  As  soon  as  the  buds  of  the  pot-Vines  now  being 
forced  have  started,  raise  the  temperature  to  60  degs. 
Early  Peaches  just  opening  may  have  a temperature  of 
50  degs.  at  night. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Trenching  up  land  and  throwing  the  surface  up  rough 
does  tend  to  enrich  and  improve  its  texture.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  some  soils  which  have  been  autumn  trenched  are 
wetter  in  spring  than  land  which  has  remained  untouched 
all  winter  ; but  this  only  proves  that  such  land  would  be 
better  with  a few  drains  cut  through  it.  If  all  heavy  land 
resting  on  clay  was  drained  from  3 feet  to  31  feet  deep,  the 
drains  to  be  IS  feet  apart,  and  the  land  broken  up  deeply, 
ir  would  not  again  become  water  logged.  Tbs  water-logged 
condition  of  land  after  autumn  digging  is  due  mainly  to 
the  breaking  up  by  the  spade  of  the  natural  water-courses 
caused  by  the  sun’s  warmth  in  summer.  The  worms  also 
help  in  the  drainage  of  damp  land  Drains  in  heavy  land 
always  pay  for  their  cost  where  fruit-trees  and  vegetables 
are  grown,  and  such  work  may  be  done  now.  See  that 
Potato  pits  are  sufficiently  covered  with  earth  or  litter  or 
both.  It  is  a good  plan  when  frost  sets  in  to  place  a few 
inches  of  longish  litter  over  the  soil.  Protect  Celery  in 
some  way.  A good  plan  is  to  nail  11-inch  boards  together 
so  as  form  a V-shaped  trough,  which  when  inverted  over 
the  rows  of  Celery  will  effectually  shelter  them.  They  are 
easily  placed  on  and  taken  off,  and  may  be  used  to  shelter 
other  things,  such  as  early  Potatoes,  French  Beans,  &c., 
in  spring.  If  kept  tarred  they  will  last  many  years.  If 
the  frost  continues  long  some  litter  may  be  required  in 
addition.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  la  the  Town  Garden. 

Azaleas  of  the  indica  section  make  fairly  good  town 
plants,  and  where  the  smoke  is  not  too  dense,  both  grow 
and  bloom  fairly  well.  The  great  thing  with  these  is  never 
to  allow  the  delicate  hair-like  roots  to  become  very  dry, 
and  yet  on  the  other  hand  overwatering  must  be  avoided, 
particularly  when  the  plants  are  at  rest,  though  when  in 
full  growth  and  bloom  it  is  not  easy  to  give  too  much 
water— that  is,  if  the  pot  is  efficiently  drained.  They  will, 
at  least  when  well  established  and  the  buds  well  set  and 
promineut,  bear  gentle  forcing,  and  such  plants,  if  intro- 
duced now  into  a warmth  of  60  degs.  to  65  degs.  or  70  degs  , 
kept  moist  at  the  root,  and  frequently  syringed  overhead, 
will  bloom  beautifully  quite  early  in  the  New  Year.  The 
syringing  is  an  important  point ; with  it  they  will  pro- 
gress more  rapidly  and  healthily  than  without  it,  even  if 
several  degrees  more  heat  were  employed.  Keep  them 
near  the  glass  iu  a light  house  or  pit,  aud  a little  weak 
liquid-manure  once  a week  or  so  will  do  them  no  harm. 
New  ly  imported  or  imperfectly  established  plants  should 
not  be  forced— they  cannot  stand  it,  and  will  probably 
drop  all  their  buds  if  it  is  attempted.  Bring  them  ou 
quite  quietly  in  a greenhouse  temperature,  and  let  them 
bloom  at  their  own  time,  and  then  not  too  profuse1?, 
Afterwards  encourage  a free  growth  by  means  of  a warm 
and  rather  close  atmosphere,  with  shade  from  strong  sun 
aud  plenty  of  moisture.  Gradually  expose  when  the  buds 
are  formed,  and  they  will  bloom  both  earlier  and  finer  the 
following  spring.  Plants  that  have  once  been  forced 
Always  come  into  bloom  earlier  in  after  years.  Never  use 
anything  but  good  sandy  peat  for  these  plants —though 


large  specimens  may  have  a small  proportion  of  loam— and 
ram  the  soil  quite  firm  in  the  pots.  The  varieties  of 
Azalea  mollis  also  force  well,  and  bloom  comparatively 
early,  while  the  flowers  are  very  showy,  and  embrace  some 
exquisite  hues  of  orange,  buff,  apricot,  &c.,  as  well  as 
yellow,  red,  &c.  Of  this  section,  the  plants  are  deciduous, 
and  always  produce  the  blossoms  before  the  leaves.  When 
in  bloom,  they  should  be  kept  quite  cool,  as  if  left  in  heat 
the  flowers  will  drop  very  quickly.  Azalea  amoena  is  a 
very  pretty  greenhouse  plant  with  small  evergreen  foliage 
and  lilac  or  magenta-coloured  blossoms.  Camellias  also 
do  fairly  well  in  the  atmosphere  of  a large  town,  aud  few 
would  credit  w'hatgood  room-plants  they  are.  As  regards 
soil,  potting,  &c  , they  require  much  the  same  treatment 
as  the  Indian  Azalea,  but  the  plant  must  never  be  forced 
or  the  buds  will  drop.  The  only  time  when  Camellias  can 
be  safely  forced  in  heat  is  when  the  flowers  are  over,  in 
the  spring.  B.  C.  R. 

THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from,  a garden  diary  from  December 
2 Ith  to  December  31  st. 

Pruned  trees  in  a late  Peach-house.  A friend  who  called 
whilst  I was  cutting  away  at  the  branches  remarked  upon 
the  good  thinning  the  trees  were  getting,  and  I certainly 
have  opened  them  out,  as  I think  it  is  a very  great  mistake 
to  leave  the  branches  nearer  than  6 inches  apart  when  tied 
out.  Crowded  Peach-trees  are  bad  in  every  way.  The  wood 
cannot  be  too  strong  if  it  is  well  ripened.  Very  weak 
shoots  do  not  bear  very  fine  fruits,  and  the  Peaches  on 
crowded  trees  do  not  colour  so  well  as  when  the  branches 
are  trained  thinly,  and  Peach-trees  in  good  condition 
always  set  more  fruit,  even  when  the  branches  are  trained 
6 inches  apart,  than  is  required.  The  great  thing  is  to  get 
the  wood  well  ripened,  and  their  training  leads  up  to  this 
in  a very  marked  manner.  A week  or  two  of  cold  weather 
will  do  no  harm  now,  and  will  keep  things  in  place.  Moved 
potted  shrubs  into  a forcing-house.  Most  of  the  early- 
flowering  ehrubs  will  force  very  well  if  established  in  pots. 

I have  lifted  large  bushes  of  White  and  Purple  Lilac  from 
borders  later  on,  and  introduce  them  to  moderate  heat 
without  any  other  preparation,  and  have  produced  a good 
many  flowers  for  cutting;  but  the  plains  established  in 
pots  or  tubs  are  the  best,  and  these,  if  taken  care  of,  will 
last  many  j ears.  Haviug  a good  stock  of  such  things.  I 
plant  them  out  iu  a bed  of  good  soil,  and  they  remain 
there  until  they  are  again  well  furnished  with  flower-buds. 
All  my  forcing  materials  in  the  shrub  way  are  worked  on 
this  principle.  Rhododendrons  and  Ghent  and  Japanese 
Azaleas  are  lifted  from  the  beds  full  of  buds  and  returned, 
or  else  plunged  out  in  the  pots  when  the  weather  has 
settled  down  in  spring.  Solomon’s  Seal  is  a nice  thing  to 
force  ; the  flowers  come  freely,  and  strong  crowns  are 
always  satisfactory.  Dielytra  spectabilis  is  another  plant 
that  works  well  in  the  forcing-house.  As  soon  as  a plant 
loses  strength  it.  is  divided  and  planted  out,  and  lifted 
again  when  strong  enough  for  forcing.  Spirievs  are  often 
worked  in  the  same  way,  though  where  land  is  s arce  good 
roots  re  id?  for  forcing  may  be  bought  very  cheap.  De  ilzia 
gracilis  is  a very  nice  thing  for  forcing ; but  for  tarly  work 
it  must  be  established  in  pots.  The  earliest  plants  are 
now  coming  into  flower,  and  good  bushes  will  be  valuable 
now  that  the  Chrysanthemums  are  thinning  down.  A 
Deutzia  neatly  trained  and  Z feet  iu  diameier  is  very 
attractive.  Sheltered  various  plants  in  the  open  with  Fern 
and  long  litter.  I never  altogether  leave  the  Globe  Arti- 
chokes without  protection  in  winter.  I do  not  think  they 
require  so  much  covering  as  we  used  to  place  over  them  in 
the  past ; but  a forkful  of  dry  litter  and  a few  spadefuls 
of  soil  to  keep  the  wind  from  scattering  it  are  quite  neces- 
sary. Unnailed  Fig-trees  on  south  walls,  tied  the  branches 
together,  and  covered  with  dry  straw.  I was  some  years 
ago  caught  by  a severe  frost— or  rather  the  Fig-trees  were 
— and  such  a mistake  will  net  be  made  again.  Very  seveie 
weather  will  injure  the  young  wood  of  Fig-trees,  and  then 
for  a year,  at  any  rate,  there  will  be  no  Fig  . 

Tile  Paris  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  frutes- 
cens). — It  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  any 
other  plant  which  can  be  had  in  bloom  so  easily 
all  the  year  round  as  is  the  French  Marguerite. 
We  have  got  into  the  habit  of  calling  all 
single  Daisy-like  flowers  Marguerites,  but  none, 
after  all,  are  so  pleasing  and  so  perpetual  bloom- 
ing as  is  the  Chrysanthemum  frutescens.  This 
plant  illustrates  in  a very  forcible  way  the 
wisdom  in  horticulture  of  catering  for  change  in 
popular  tastes,  or  rather  in  educating  them  up  to 
the  best  form.  For  floral  decoration  not  oaly 
are  these  Chrysanthemum-plants  pleasing  when 
without  bloom,  especially  the  more  finely  cut- 
leaved forms,  but  they  are  beautiful  and  grace- 
ful in  bloom,  whilst  the  flowers  are  of  the  very 
best  and  most  pleasing  when  cut  and  employed 
for  ordinary  domestic  decoration.  Then  the 
plants  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings,  few 
plants  more  easily,  and  by  propagating  in  spring 
and  in  autumn  plants  may  be  had  in  profuse 
bloom  indoors  or  outdoors  all  the  summer,  and 
in  pots  in  a gentle  warmth  all  the  winter. 
During  the  past  summer  really  no  outdoor 
flowering  plants  gave  more  pleasing  results  than 
did  these  Freucfi  Marguerites.  An  edging  of 
some  dark-coloured  Heliotrope  showed  them  up 
to  great  advantage.  Large  plants  or  clump3  of 
several  small  ones  also  look  well  in  the  herbace- 
ous borders  to  fill  up  their  places.  Being  also 
hardier  than  is  much  of  the  soft,  tender  stuff 
used  for  summer  bedding,  the  plants  may  be 
got  out  much  earlier  in  the  spring  and  may  be 
safely  left  out  later  in  the  autumn.  Without 
doubt  these  Chrysanthemums  are  plants  that 
have  come  to  stay. — D. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  old  double  white  camellia. 

Laruf.,  well-developed  specimens  of  this,  still 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  Camellias,  are  none  too 
frequently  to  be  met  with  now  in  gardens. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  many  fine  specimens,  that 
shown  in  the  engraving  which  accompanies  this 
artiole  being  a good  illustration  of  a well- 
managed  plant.  The  fact,  however,  remains 
that  there  is  a deficiency  of  young  specimens 
coming  on  to  supply  the  place  of  the  older  ones 
as  they  decline  in  health  and  vigour.  Other 
plants'  have  in  many  instances,  no  doubt,  sup- 


This,  where  it  is  practicable,  is  the  better  mode  j 
of  culture,  although  one  must  not  be  led  away 
with  the  idea  that  this  will  overcome^  all  ob- 
stacles, for  it  will  assuredly  not  do  so.  The  two 
prevailing  mistakes  which  are  made  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  double  white  Camellia  are  these— 
viz. , an  insufficient  supply  of  moisture  and  too 
much  warmth.  As  regards  the  former  evil,  it 
is  both  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere  where 
it  occurs,  the  Camellia  being  a moisture-loving 
plant.  Camellias  should  never  be  allowed  to 
suffer  in  the  least  from  want  of  water,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  they  be  water-logged. 
As  regards  atmospheric  moisture,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  give  too  much  in  a reasonable  way. 


move  the  old  soil  around  the  plants  down  to  the 
drainage,  just  as  if  the  plant  were  to  be  moved. 
Fresh  soil  can  then  be  added  around  and  between 
the  plants  in  a thorough  manner.  I his  fresh 
soil  should  be  pressed  down  firmly  as  it  is  filled 
in,  being  selected  on  the  dry  side  rather  than 
the  reverse  for  that  purpose.  For  my  own  part 
I prefer  a mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  adding 
lime  rubble  in  small  quantity  or  charcoal  with 
coarse  sand  or  road  grit.  I attach  as  much  im- 
portance to  the  making  of  the  border  quite  firm 
as  to  the  selection  of  the  soil.  1 eat,  it  ‘s  well 
known,  will  of  itself  suit  the  Camellia  ; let  the 
plant,  however,  but  get  dry  at  the  root,  and 
then  there  is  a great  difficulty  in  again  tho- 
roughly moistening  the  soil. 
This  is  not  so  much  the  cate 
with  a mixture  as  advised, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
loam  of  itself,  which  is  also 
successfully  employed,  will, 
if  not  of  the  best  quality,  be- 
come too  close  in  time.  W hen 
large  plants  exceed  their 
bounds  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
prune  them,  which  may  be 
done  after  flowering,  but  is,  I 
think,  better  chosen  as  to 
time  when  cutting  the  blooms, 
by  removing  more  wood  in 
the  process,  which  in  many 
instances  is  not  done.  P . 


Old  White  Camellia  in  Mr.  R.  Pullar’s  conservatory  at  Tayside,  Perth,  N.B. 


planted  them,  being  of  more  rapid  growth,  or  in 
other  ways  deemed  to  be  of  greater  service.  It 
is,  however,  a moot  question  if  the  double  white 
Camellia  does  not  regain  its  popularity  in  a few 
years.  For  my  own  part,  I think  it  will  be  found 
that  (a  true  friend  as  this  is  to  the  gardener)  it 
will  be  sought  after  agaiu  and  be  given  its  due 
share  of  attention.  Palms  and  other  fine- 
foliaged  plants  have  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  risen  up  as  formidable  rivals  to  large 
Camellias  ; the  latter  I know  for  a fact  have 
had  to  give  way  to  those  ornamental  plants, 
although  the  Camellia  itself  is  at  all  times  an 
ornamental  plant  when  well  managed.  The 
illustration  represents  a bush  planted  out. 


Syringing  may  he  practised  every  day  the  year 
through,  and  that  in  many  instances  with 
decided  advantage.  I always  make  it  a practice 
to  syringe  through  the  winter  season  once  a 
day  when  any  fire-heat  is  applied,  not  so  much 
for  the  Camellias  themselves  as  for  other  plants 
grown  in  the  same  house.  In  this  manner  I find 
that  not  nearly  so  many  flower-buds  drop  a 
most  annoying  circumstance  at  any  time,  but 
more  so  when  it  occurs,  as  it  will  often  do,  in 
an  advanced  stage.  In  foggy  or  frosty  weather 
it  is  always  done  even  when  in  flower  without 
anv  visible  sign  of  injury  by  spotting  of  the 
petals.  When  planted- out  specimens  show 
symptoms  of  exhaustion  it  is  a good  plan  to  re- 


Solanum  capsicas- 
trum.— This  very  useful 
plant,  most  generally  known 
as  the  Christmas  Cherry,  is  of 
easy  culture,  although  many 
fail  to  grow  it  successfully. 

I have  a splendid  lot  of 
plants  completely  covered 
with  scarlet  berries  grown 

in  the  following  manner— viz  , 

seedling  plants  grown  last 
year  and  potted  in  3-inch 
pots  were  cut  down  within 
3 in.  of  the  pot  at  Christmas 
last,  and  set  on  a shelf  near 
the  glass  in  a cool-house, 
where  they  broke  out  into  a 
quantity  of  shoots,  which  in 
March  were  all  pinched  in 
pretty  close,  and  by  the  first 
week  in  May  they  were  a 
complete  mass  of  stubby 
shoots.  They  were  then 
planted  out  in  an  open  sunny 
position  in  good  new  soil,  and 
as  the  weather  was  dry  they 
received  a few  good  soakings 
of  water,  but  after  they  got 
rooted  they  received  no 
further  attention  beyond 
keeping  free  from  weed  until 
they  were  fit  for  lifting  in 
September,  when  they  were 
loaded  with  fine  berries  in  all 
stages  of  development. 
Lifting  was  done  very  care- 
fully with  forks,  so  as  to  get 
the  roots  as  intact  as  possible. 
As  soon  as  they  were  repotted 
they  were  set  in  a vinery, 
where  the  foliage  gave  a little 
shade  for  a few  days  until 
they  got  over  the  check,  when 
they  were  transferred  to 
shelves  close  to  the  glass  in 
full  sunlight,  and  kept  liber- 
ally supplied  with  water  at 
the  root.  The  berries  are  now 
brilliantly  coloured  and  the 
foliage  dense  and  very  healthy, 
and  I do  not  think  it  possible  to  produce  such 
nlants  if  kept  in  pots  all  the  year  round.  I am 
well  aware1  that  pretty  decorative  plants  are 
grown  in  that  manner,  but  I have  never  seen 
fuch  fine  or  such  a quantity  of  berries  produced 
by  any  other  plan  than  by  planting  out  in 

Tuber ou s B eg o ni a s from  seed. -The 
remarks  of  •«  B.  C.  R.;’  in  Gardesing,  page  56/, 
remind  me  that  these  finebedders  may  be ^easi  y 
raised  from  seed  in  selected  colours,  and  the 
seedlings  generally  come  true»  . J,  . n 
“rogues”  appearing  when  the  seed  is  obtained 
from  a first  class  strain.  This  is  a great  advan- 
tage.  In  the  summer  I saw  several  rows  of 
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seedlings,  one  scarlet,  another  crimson,  and  so 
forth,  in  which  there  was  very  little,  if  any, 
variation  in  the  colouring.  Readers  in  Garden- 
ing who  wish  to  have  certain  colours  may  there- 
fore by  raising  seedlings  gain  their  desires.  The 
orange -scarlet  shade  is  most  intense,  and  very 
effective,  so  also  is  the  dark  crimson,  or  the 
pure  white,  but  it  is  needless  to  mention  all 
the  varied  shades  that  may  be  obtained 
in  such  charming  purity.  It  is  as  a bedder 
that  the  Tuberous  Begonia  will  be  much 
grown  in  the  future.  It  is  already  largely 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  each  year  its  use  is 
extending  for  the  reason  that  seedlings  may  be 
raised  true  to  colour,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant 
has  undergone  a complete  change.  It  is  now 
dwarf,  compact,  and  the  leaves  almost  rest  in 
the  soil,  a great  contrast  to  the  long-legged 
style  of  growth  that  one  was  accustomed  to 
see  not  many  years  ago.  The  flowers  are  also 
finer,  both  double  and  single,  being  broad,  full, 
and  stand  well  up  above  the  foliage  so  that  the 
full  effect  of  their  colouring  is  not  lost.  During 
this  year  and  last  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
succeeded  remarkably  well,  better  in  1891  than 
the  present  year,  as  it  delights  in  cool,  moist 
weather.  The  raising  of  seedlings  is  not  diffi- 
cult ; sow  in  February  in  gentle  heat,  making 
the  surface  of  the  soil  quite  level,  as  the  seed  is 
very  small  and  is  apt  to  get  buried  unless  great 
care  is  taken.  Moisten  the  soil  before  sowing, 
otherwise  the  seed  will  be  washed  away,  and 
just  sprinkle  it  with  a little  silver  sand,  light 
loam  and  sand  well  mixed  will  suffice  for  soil. 
When  the  seedlings  have  become  of  sufficient 
size  to  handle  prick  them  off,  and  at  no  time 
give  too  much  heat.  They  may  be  planted  out 
when  all  fear  of  frost  is  over. — C.  T. 

2553.—  Irises  in  a greenhouse  — An 
Iris  that  is  not  not  sufficiently  hardy  for  the 
open  is  I.  fimbriata,  known  also  under  other 
names,  but  this  is  its  commonest  title.  It  is 
evergreen,  and  always  in  bloom  more  or  less, 
the  flower  light-blue,  the  segments  fimbriated, 
and  distinctly  pleasing,  whilst  the  fine  free 
foliage  is  ample.  It  will  succeed  in  a greenhouse 
and  makes  a very  good  pot-plant.  Many  Irises, 
however,  that  are  hardy  may  be  grown  in  a 
greenhouse.  I.  alata,  which  blooms  at  this 
season  naturally  may  be  grown  in  a pot,  the 
bulbs  placed  moderately  close  together,  so  as  to 
gain  effect  from  the  flower.  Then  there  are  the 
dwarf  bulbous  Irises,  as  I.  reticulata  and  its 
varieties,  I.  Ilistrio,  which  are  delightful  under 
cover.  A few  5-inch  pots  filled  with  bulbs  of 
I.  reticulata  should  be  in  every  good  greenhouse. 
Use  ordinary  soil  and  put  five  or  six  bulbs  in  a 
pot.  They  may  be  placed  in  a frame,  and  when 
commencing  to  bloom  taken  to  the  house.  The 
flowers  are  violet,  and  as  sweet  as  the  flower  of 
the  samo  name.  I.  Bakeriana,  although  still 
expensive,  may  be  added.  The  flowers  are 
similar,  but  at  the  base  of  each  lower  segment  or 
“ fall  ” there  is  a white  blotch,  spotted  with 
violet.  I.  persica,  I.  stylosa,  and  the  English 
and  Spanish  Irises  may  be  added. — C.  T. 

•2592.  — Bougainvillea  glabra.  — This 
Bougainvillea  succeeds  capitally  when  planted 
out  in  a warm-house  with  a southern  exposure. 
It  will  also  do  very  well  in  a cool-house,  but  not 
nearly  so  well  as  when  the  temperature  is  main- 
tained at  about  60  degs.  by  night,  with  a rise 
of  10  degs.  by  day  at  the  time  when  it  is  making 
its  growth  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The 
best  method  of  pruning  this  Bougainvillea  is 
something  after  the  style  of  Vines  which  are 
pruned  on  the  spur  system.  Train  the  main 
branches  at  about  2 feet  apart,  allowing  them 
to  extend  until  they  reach  the  extreme  end. 
Growths  will  spring  from  the  eyes  at  the  side  of 
each  main  branch  ; these  will  produce  bloom  at 
the  end  of  each.  After  the  foliage  fades  these 
side-growths  should  be  cut  to  within  an  eye  or 
two  of  the  main  branch  aunually. — S.  P. 

2632. — Greenhouse  for  profit. — Every- 
thing depends  upon  local  demand.  If  things 
have  to  be  sent  to  a distant  market  the  carriage 
and  marketing  expenses  will  be  a heavy  per- 
centage upon  the  proceeds.  Choice  flowers  for 
cutting,  or  if  there  is  a local  demand  for  plants 
of  any  kind,  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  those 
into  consideration  ; but,  on  the  whole,  unless 
there  is  a good  working  stock  of  plants  on  the 
place,  I think  either  Cucumbers  or  Tomatoes 
offer  the  best  chance  of  profit  from  the  smallest 
outlay.  As  I said  at  the  beginning,  in  a small 
concern  study  local  demand. — E.  H. 


2618.— Asparagus  plumosus  nanus.— 

This  is  an  easily  grown  hothouse  plant.  I find 
I obtain  the  best  feathery  plumes  when  the 
plants  are  grown  in  the  higher  temperature.  I 
have  some  in  a house  where  the  minimum  winter 
temperature  is  about  60  degs.  to  65  degs.  The 
plant,  however,  growsfairly  well  in  a temperature 
10  degs.  lower  than  this.  It  requires  ordinary 
potting-soil,  and  a small  portion  of  salt  in  it 
might  be  beneficial,  but  we  have  had  great 
success  with  it  and  have  used  no  salt.  The 
plants  grow  well  in  loam  and  leaf-mould,  also 
in  loam  and  peat ; a little  manure  is  added  to 
give  great  vigour ; they  need  a good  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots. — J.  D.  E. 

This  plant  requires  intermediate  or  mild 

stove  treatment,  with  plenty  of  moisture  both 
at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere,  and  a light 
porous  soil — one  consisting  principally  of  peat 
is  best.  It  should  be  shifted  on  into  larger  pots 
as  the  former  fill  with  roots  and  the  plant  gains 
size  ; but  to  be  seen  at  its  best  it  should  be 
planted  out  in  a well-drained  border  or  pit,  and 
the  growth  trained  to  wires  fixed  moderately 
near  the  glass.  Even  the  form  above  referred 
to — that  termed  “nanus”  (or  dwarf) — will 
begin  to  run  sooner  or  later  if  heated  liberally 
as  directed,  and  may  then  be  cut  from  freely. 

I should  be  very  careful  about  giving  the  plant 
much  salt ; a very  little  dissolved  in  the  water 
occasionally  might  do  good,  but  nitrate  of  soda 
would  be  safer  and  better  in  every  way.  Use 
half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  apply 
it  about  once  a fortnight  during  the  season  of 
active  growth  only. — B.  C.  R. 

2615.— Treatment  of  Gloxinias.— These 
are  really  hot-house  plants,  and  can  only  be 
placed  in  the  greenhouse  when  they  have  been 
grown  and  brought  up  to  the  flowering  stage  in 
a hot  house.  It  is  far  better  not  to  attempt  the 
culture  of  plants  from  tropical  conntries  in  a 
greenhouse.  There  are  plenty  of  really  beautiful 
plants  which  require  nothing  but  greenhouse 
treatment,  and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  keep 
a higher  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere, 
ordinary  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  suffer. 
Gloxinias  should  now  be  in  their  resting  period, 
quite  dry  at  the  roots,  and  they  may  be  started 
in  a hot-house  temperature  in  February.  They 
are  not  very  particular  as  to  potting-soil ; loam, 
leaf-mould,  decayed  manure,  and  sand,  in  the 
usual  proportions,  such  as  Fuchsias  thrive  in. — 
J.  D.  E. 

As  you  have  but  little  heat  at  command 

the  tubers  must  rest  for  the  present.  Keep 
them  in  a pot  with  a handful  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
round  them,  and  where  the  temperature  seldom 
falls  below  50  degs.,  and  do  not  let  the  fibre  get 
very  dry  or  very  wet.  About  April  they  will 
begin  to  push  out  young  shoots,  and  before  these 
grow  more  than  about  b inch  long,  place  them 
singly  in  small  pots,  with  a light  mixture  of 
loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  in  equal  parts, 
and  good  drainage.  If  your  greenhouse  is  cool 
and  airy,  they  had  better  be  kept  for  a time  in 
a deep  box,  covered  with  a sheet  of  glass,  and 
be  carefully  watered  for  awhile.  When  well  in 
growth,  gradually  remove  the  glass,  and  place 
the  plants  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  house, 
away  from  draughts,  and  shaded  from  sun,  the 
surrounding  surfaces  being  kept  constantly 
moist.  As  soon  as  the  small  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  shift  into  larger  ones— those  5 inches  or 
6 inches  across  will  do — usiug  similar  soil,  but 
with  rather  more  loam  and  peat,  and  less  sand. 
Keep  the  soil  moderately  moist,  and  give  a little 
liquid-manure  once  a week  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
buds  appear.  If  you  have  a Cucumber-frame 
this  is  a capital  place  to  start  them  in,  and, 
indeed,  they  may  remain  there  until  coming 
into  bloom,  and  then  be  removed  to  the  green- 
house. What  these  charming  plants  chiefly 
delight  in  is  a moderate  or  genial  warmth,  light, 
rich  soil,  shade  from  hot  sun,  and  a constantly 
moist  atmosphere  about  them. — B.  C.  R. 

As  you  have  but  little  heat,  keep  the  Gloxonia 

bulbs  dry  and  at  rest  for  the  present ; March,  or  even  April, 
will  be  time  enough  to  repot  and  supply  with  water. — 
E.  H. 

2612.  — Gloriosa  superba  — This  plant 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  particular  as  to  soil. 
I have  grown  it  successfully  in  fibrous  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  decayed  manure  with  a good 
sprinkling  of  coarse  sand,  also  in  loam  and 
light  fibrous  peat  soil.  When  loam  is  rather 
heavy  and  contains  but  little  fibre  the  addition 
of  light  fibrous  peat  acts  mechanically  in 


keeping  it  porous.  The  tubers  are  now  dor- 
mant and  may  be  kept  in  dry  sand  in  a hot- 
house. Plant  them  in  the  spring  and  grow  them 
on  freely  in  a hot-house.  It  is  an  easily  grown 
plant,  and  has  a truly  handsome  appearance 
when  well  trained.  Thrips  are  partial  to  it, 
and  should  be  kept  off  by  syringing  freely. — 
J.  D.  E. 

2640.— Gloxinia  leaves  damping  off. 
— In  the  temperature  of  a greenhouse  only  this 
is  sure  to  occur  at  this  time  of  year  as  the 
plants  want  to  go  to  rest.  A stove  temperature 
of  60  degs.  to  75  degs.  at  least  is  necessary  to 
keep  these  plants  in  growth  and  bloom  during 
the  winter.  Unless  the  plants  are  now  showing 
for  bloom  I should  advise  you  to  dry  them  off 
gradually,  and  start  them  again  in  the  spring. — 
B.  C.  R. 

2623.  — Heating  a greenhouse.  — 

You  cannot  have  anything  better  than  two 
rows  of  4-inch  hot-water  pipes  (flow  and 
return)  fixed  along  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
heated  by  a small  independent  slow-combustion 
boiler.  I prefer  the  “ slow  ’’  type  to  any  other 
— the  conical  form  is  best — and  if  with  extended 
top-feeder  the  fire  would  probably  remain  alight 
for  eight  or  nine  hours  without  attention.  A 
good  flue  (brickwork  and  drain-pipes)  would  be 
less  expensive,  in  the  first  place,  and  require 
somewhat  less  attention,  but  these  are  le3s 
economical  in  working,  and  rather  troublesome 
to  construct  properly. — B.  C.  R. 

2644.— Cleaning  a boiler  flue.— The 

smoke-pipe  is  too  small,  aud  this  is  the  cause  of 
much  of  your  trouble,  as  it  quickly  gets  corroded 
from  the  excessive  heat  that  passes  through 
it.  A 5 -inch  pipe  is  none  too  large,  but  even 
that  will  want  occasionally  sweeping.  I found 
when  I used  this  form  of  boiler  that  the  draught 
was  much  quicker  in  a small  pipe  than  a larger 
one,  and  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  keep  in 
the  fire  with  the  former. — J.  C.  C. 

Rap  the  outside  of  the  pipe  well,  and  all  over  with 

a hammer  or  iron  bar  (but  not  too  hard)  and  then  scrape 
it  out  as  well  as  you  can  with  a long-handled  scraper.  — 
B.  C.  R. 


Lilium  neilgherrense— The  Neilgherry 
Lily  every  autumn  attracts  a considerable 
amount  of  attention  from  the  fact  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  latest  flowering  of  all  the 
members  of  that  beautiful  genus  of  plants,  for 
though  one  or  two  of  the  earliest  blossoms  will 
often  expand  by  the  first  half  of  September, 
where  a quantity  are  grown  together  some 
individuals  will  not  bloom  till  nearly  Christmas. 
Thanks  to  the  importations  that  now  reach  this 
country  L.  neilgherrense  is  pretty  well  known, 
and  its  long  trumpet-shaped  blossoms  may  be 
often  met  with  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In 
shape  they  vary  a good  deal,  for  in  some  the 
flower  gradually  widens  from  base  to  mouth, 
while  in  others  the  tube  is  narrow  and  widens 
abruptly,  more  after  the  style  of  L.  Wallichia- 
num.  The  flowers  of  this  last  described  form 
are,  as  a rule,  longer  than  those  in  which  the 
tube  is  much  broader.  While  the  colour  of  the 
blossoms  is  a kind  of  primrose,  specimens  may 
be  occasionally  met  with  that  are  almost  white. 
The  flowers  of  this  Lily  are  very  fragrant,  this 
character  being  very  pronounced  during  the 
night.  Besides  this  I have  in  bloom  a few  of 
the  latest  flowers  of  L.  ochroleucum,  and  two 
or  three  secondary  ones  of  L.  Harrisi,  but 
L.  neilgherrense  is  the  only  one  that  may  now 
be  said  to  be  in  season. — P. 

25S5. — Destroying  moles. — These  cannot  be  caught 
in  soft  garden  soil,  as  they  are  sure  to  evade  the  trap. 
Some  ram  the  ground  as  hard  as  possible  around  a point 
in  the  main  run,  and  then,  after  the  animal  has  made 
good  the  run,  put  down  the  trap  ; but  the  best  place  to 
set  the  trap  is  where  the  run  crosses  a path.— L.  C.  K. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

DUKE  OF  ALBANY  POTATO. 

Of  all  the  American  Potatoes  introduced  into  this 
country,  and  they  have  been  many,  none  have 
retained  so  strong  a hold  on  public  estimation 
as  the  pretty  pink-skinned  Beauty  of  Hebron. 
Its  great  cropping  qualities,  excellent  quality, 
and  earliness  have  been  its  saving  grace.  The 
first,  and  perhaps  in  its  day  the  most  popular  of 
the  American  section,  was  the  Early  Rose. 
That  is  still  with  us,  but  not  so  widely  grown, 
having  been  largely  displaced  by  Beauty  of 
Hebron.  Now  this  popular  sort  is  undergoing 
the  same  process  of  elbowing  out  through  the 
greater  popularity  of  the  White  Puke  of  Albany, 
otherwise  White  Beauty  of  Hebron,  really  the 
original  in  everything  except  in  colour  of 
skin.  There  is  in  the  London  market,  and  pro- 
bably it  abounds,  a prejudice  in  favour  of  white- 
skinned Potatoes,  and  thus  the  Pink  Beauty  is 
less  in  favour  now  than  is  the  White  Beauty. 
That  this  variety  is  a true  sport  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  also  that  the  sport  occurred  in 
more  than  one  place.  The  Duke  of  Albany 
stock  was,  I believe,  first  put  into  commerce 
by  Mr.  Sharpe,  of  Sleaford.  The  White  Beauty 
came  from  no  one  knows  where  ; hence  it  is 
just  possible  that  Pink  Beauty  broke  into  the 
white  form  in  many  places.  It  is  now  being 
grown  very  largely  for  market,  and  is  also  to 
be  found  in  many  private  gardens,  cottagers 
and  allotment  holders  specially  taking  to  it 
as  a favourite  variety.  We  had  a few  years 


since  from  America  Early  Puritan,  which  is 
practically  a white  Early  Rose  in  appearance, 
but  of  better  quality.  Still  I do  not  see  that 
it  will  displace  the  White  Beauty  variety,  as  it 
is  neither  earlier,  more  prolific,  nor  of  better 
quality,  whilst  the  latter  has  become  to  some 
extent  acclimatised,  a very  important  feature  in 
American  varieties.  The  Duke  of  Albany,  or 
White  Beauty,  may  be  recognised  by  its  broadish 
form  whilst  still  long,  and  the  Puritan,  like  the 
Rose,  is  roundish  long.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  White  Elephant,  really  a later  and  larger 
form  of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  having  the  same  pink 
skin,  has  also  sported  to  a white  form,  and  is,  by 
those  who  have  tried  it,  very  highly  esteemed. 
The  general  characteristic  of  the  long  American 
Potatoes  is  the  abundance  of  eyes,  and  if  kept 
over  till  the  end  of  the  winter,  almost  every 
eye  will  push,  thus  producing  rapid  exhaustion 
of  the  starchy  properties  of  the  tubers,  and 
rendering  in  the  case  of  large  sets,  if  planted, 
disbudding  needful.  But  these  early  varieties 

I should,  in  the  matter  of  seed  tubers,  be  repre- 
sented only  by  those  of  very  moderate  size,  in 
which  the  crown  eyes  only  are  active  ; these 
break  with  one  or  two  buds  only,  and  are  the 
very  best  for  planting.  All  large  tubers  should 
be  consumed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Where 
sets  of  the  size  mentioned  are  properly  prepared 
by  sprouting  in  shallow  boxes,  and  are  planted 
early  on  warm  borders,  lifting  the  crop  may 
begin  very  early  in  the  summer,  and  the  borders 
be  cleared  and  cropped  in  ample  time  to  secure 
a second  summer  produce  of  something  else. 
Although  the  old  Beauty  of  Hebron  has  such  a 
pale-pink  skin,  still  that  colour  suffices  to  dis- 


colour the  Potatoes  when  cooked  so  long  as  the 
skins  are  thin  and  tender.  Then  it  is  that  the 
white-skinned  form  is  both  more  useful  and 
popular.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it 
will  have  a long  run,  for  our  ablest  raisers  of 
Potatoes  find  it  very  difficult  to  produce  any 
very  first-class  early  varieties. 


AMATEUR  TOMATO  CULTURE. 

Thf.  degree  of  success  that  amateur  growers  of 
Tomatoes  meet  with  is  so  varied,  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  briefly  refer  to  two  successful  cases 
that  have  this  season  come  under  my  notice. 
The  first  is  that  of  “ Mr.  Stansell,”  of  Taunton, 
whose  good  work  in  the  garden — especially  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Pansy — I have  before 
had  the  pleasure  of  referring  to  in  Gardening. 
With  regard  to  his  Tomatoes,  he  raises  his 
plants  in  a house  chiefly  devoted  to  Vines. 
Here  the  plants  remain  until  they  have  set 
some  fruit,  or  until  the  Vines  above  them  make 
the  house  so  dark  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
them.  They  are  then  taken  out-of-doors  and 
stood  close  to  a south  wall  upon  an  asphalte  pave- 
ment. For  the  most  part  the  plants  have  only 
one  stem,  which  is,  of  course,  secured  to  the 
wall.  The  pots  are  only  8 inches  in  diameter, 
yet  they  produced  five  and  six  bunches  of 
excellent  fruit,  much  of  which  had  been  con- 
sumed, and  the  remainder  was  fast  ripening 
when  I saw  them  on  the  20th  September. 
Looking  at  the  small  size  of  the  pots,  and  the 
large  and  numerous  wc-ll-developed  fruit  and 


the  perfect  health  of  the  plants,  I must  say  this 
is  the  most  successful  case  of  open-air  culture 
that  I have  seen  this  season.  Of  course,  the 
plants  were  highly  fed  while  the  fruit  was 
swelling,  but  in  a way  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  man  who  grew  them,  who  finds  resources 
near  at  hand  that  many  other  people  do  not,  or 
will  not,  avail  themselves  of ; in  fact,  he 
keeps  pigeons.  The  manure  from  these  he 
collects,  and  at  different  times  during  the 
season  strews  some  of  it  on  the  soil  in  the  pots, 
so  that  what  fertilising  matter  the  manure 
contains  (and  the  crop  of  fruit  shows  that  it 
must  be  considerable),  is  washed  down  to  the 
roots. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  “Mr.  Winter,” 
shoemaker,  of  Wellington,  of  local  Chrys- 
anthemum renown.  This  grower  possesses  a 
small  lean-to  glass-house  long  enough  to  hold 
a row  of  plants  in  9-inch  pots  along  the 
front.  At  the  back  of  the  house  is  a shelf  hold- 
ing the  same  number  of  plants.  These  are 
trained  down  under  the  roof,  while  those  in 
front  are  trained  upwards  to  meet  them,  so  that 
the  whole  of  roof  space  is  covered.  “Mr. 
C.  Tite,”  another  enthusiastic  amateur,  kindly 
took  me  to  see  this  house  of  Tomatoes  in  Septem- 
ber, and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  crop 
could  not  have  been  better  had  it  been  under 
the  care  of  a skilled  professional  gardener. 
Nearly  all  the  plants  had  produced  a bunch  of 
fruit  within  8 inches  of  the  pot,  and  every  other 
joint  above  this  were  large  clusters  of  fruit, 
and  some  of  them  of  the  Perfection  type  were 
as  perfect  examples  for  form  and  size  as  one 
could  wish  for.  Particularly  striking  for  size 


was  some  fruit  of  the  new  American  sort,  the 
“ One  Thousand  Dollar  Tomato.”  Although  so 
finely  developed  this  is  not  a handsome  fruit. 
Altogether  this  was  a most  creditable  example  of 
Tomato  culture  under  glass.  Seeing  that  the 
number  of  fruit  in  each  bunch  was  in  every  case 
equal  to  those  on  my  own  plants,  and  in  some 
instances  greater,  I asked  “ Mr.  Winter  ” if  he 
had  done  anything  in  the  way  of  fertilising  the 
flowers  to  secure  such  a capital  set  of  fruit ; his 
reply  was  No,  and  further,  he  did  not  know  how 
to  set  about  it.  This  is,  I should  say,  a suffi- 
cient answer  to  those  who  will  persist  in  ad- 
vising the  setting  of  the  flowers  to  secure  a crop. 

J.  C.  G. 

2507.  — Culture  of  Tomatoes.  — The 

reason  I prefer  boxes  to  pots  is  that  a much 
greater  root-run  is  obtained,  and  consequently 
there  is  not  so  much  feeding  required.  The  plants 
soon  exhaust  the  nutriment  in  the  soil  in  any 
pot  under  12  inches,  and  to  attain  anything  like 
satisfactory  results  in  pot  culture,  an  enormous 
amount  of  feeding  is  needed.  Besides,  the 
labour  in  watering  is  tremendous.  On  very  hot 
days  I have  had  to  water  the  plants  in  pots  two 
or  three  times,  whereas  one  good  watering 
sufficed  for  the  plants  in  boxes  for  days.  If 
you  want  very  early  fruit,  pots  may  be  used  to 
advantage.  Plant  deeply  and  leave  one-third  of 
thespacein  the  pots  for  subsequent  top-dressings. 
For  a main  crop  nothing  could  be  better  than 
boxes.  Those  I used  were  33  inches  long,  15  inches 
broad,  and  13  inches  deep.  Three  plants  were 
grown  in  each  box.  I would  not  advise  filling 


the  boxes  to  the  top  with  soil  v/hen  planting, 
but  gradually  add  top-dressings  as  the  plants 
grow,  and  you  can  see  the  surface  roots  running 
freely  in  the  soil.  Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All  is  a 
good  early  Tomato,  and  a free  setter.  I hope 
to  make  a start  with  it  by  sowing  the  seed 
towards  the  end  of  January,  and  grow  the 
plants  on  in  pots  until  the  middle  of  May,  when 
I shall  transplant  them  into  boxes. — J.  G.  W. , 
Aberlour. 

Self-sown  Tomatoes. — Two  seasons  ago 
some  of  my  outdoor  fruit  were  diseased,  and  I 
threw  them  on  the  leaf-mould-heap,  thinking  no 
more  about  them ; but  the  following  year  up 
they  came  wherever  the  mould  was  used.  I 
took  one  plant  and  put  it  in  the  frame  with  the 
Cucumbers,  and  had  a very  fair  crop.  This  sea- 
son some  more  came  up,  so  I took  two  plants, 
and  one  I put  in  a cold-frame  and  had  only  a 
fair  crop,  the  other  I placed  in  greenhouse  with 
my  other  Tomato-plants,  and  had  a very  good 
crop.  I saw  no  trace  of  disease  on  the  three 
plants.  —Suburban  Amateur. 

2637  — Bottom-heat  for  Cucumbers.— If  you 

have  an  atmospheric  heat  of  60  degs.  to  65  degs.,  you  may 
get  bottom-heat  enough  with  2 feet  of  warm  manure  in  the 
pit  of  the  house  so  as  to  cut  Cucumbers  in  May  or  April, 
but  you  will  have  to  sow  the  plants  in  January,  and  get 
them  strong  enough  to  plantout  by  the  middle  of  February. 
We  have  a long  house  we  work  on  that  principle,  and  they 
invariably  do  well.— E.  H. 

You  can,  of  course,  fill  the  pits  referred  to 

with  manure,  and  then  obtain  the  bottom-heat 
required ; but  you  will  find  it  a dreadful 
nuisance  to  have  to  change  the  new  material 
when  exhausted.  I should  prefer  tan  myself,  if 
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obtainable,  a9  the  heat  from  this  is  more 
steady  and  lasting,  and  it  does  not  sink  as  the 
manure  would  do,  and  this  also  you  would  find 
a difficulty.  But  much  the  best  plan,  if  practic- 
able, would  be  to  run  a 4-inch  ilow  and  return 
pipe  along  the  bottom  of  each  pit,  with  a false 
or  perforated  bottom  over,  and  then  a few  inches 
of  “ rough  stuff or  a simple  raised  stage  of 
slates  or  galvanised  iron  would  do. 

This  might  be  rather  expensive  in  the 
first  place,  but  would  prove  much  the 
best,  and,  1 believe,  cheapest  way  in 
the  end.— B.  C.  R. 

2590. — Treatment  of  Jerusa- 
lem Artichokes.— The  first  week 
in  March  is  a good  time  to  plant  the 
tubers.  They  may  either  be  kept  in 
the  ground  during  the  winter  or  taken 
up  and  stored  as  Potatoes.  The  ground 
which  they  are  to  occupy  should  be 
deeply  dug,  or,  what  is  better,  it  should 
be  trenched  18  inches  deep.  Manure 
is  necessary  on  poor  soil  ; a free  growth 
must  be  encouraged  if  large  tubers  are 
to  lie  had.  Plant  the  tubers  4 inches 
deep  in  rows  2 feet  apart,  and  15  inches 
front  each  other  in  the  rows.  The  sur- 
face soil  between  the  rows  should  be 
frequently  stirred  to  induce  a free 
growth  to  give  a successful  crop  of 
tubers. — S.  P. 


HOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
OAKDU1NINO. 

BEST  ROOM  PLANTS. 

Aralia  Sieboldi. 

According  to  botanical  authorities, 
the  correct  name  for  this  useful  plant 
is  Fatsia  japonica.  It  has  now  bscoa  e 
such  a popular  plant,  and  so  well  known 
as  Aralia  Sieboldi,  that  this  name  may 
well  be  retained  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. On  dry  ground  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  but,  like  most  Japanese  Ever- 
greens, the  foliage  is  often  much  damaged 
by  frost  and  wind  except  in  quite  shel- 
tered positions.  It  is  a tine  plant  for  the 
sub-tropical  garden  or  conservatory, 
and  as  a plant  for  house  decoration  it 
has  few  equals.  Within  the  last  few 
years  its  culture  has  been  considerably 
extended,  and  at  the  present  time 
it  is  grown  in  thousands  for  market.  As  will 
be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustration,  it 
flowers  in  a comparatively  small  state.  The 
terminal  panicle  of  small,  greenish-white  flowers 
does  not  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant. 

1 have  frequently  seen  it  in  bloom,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  seed  freely,  though  seed  is  some- 
times perfected  in  this  country.  For  trade  pur- 
poses the  seed  is  generally  obtained  from  the 
Continent,  and  is  imported  during  the  month 
of  April.  The  seed  loses  its  vitality  in  a very 
short  time  ; it  is  therefore  necessary  that  it 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  received.  The 
seed  if  sown  thinly  in  a good  loamy  com- 
post, well  covered  with  the  soil  and  placed  in 
a moderate  temperature,  will  soon  germinate. 
The  pots  should  be  placed  in  a light  position, 
but  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  soil  does  not  get  too  dry.  The 
seedlings  should  be  potted  off'  singly  as  soon  as 
large  enough.  The  young  plants  may  be  grown 
on  in  pits  or  frames,  giving  them  plenty  of  air. 
During  the  summer  larger  plants  may  be  grown 
in  the  open,  but  they  should  be  sheltered  from 
rough  winds.  If  grown  under  glass,  they  must 
have  plenty  of  room  and  all  the  light  and  air 
that  can  be  given.  Young  plants,  if  treated 
liberally,  will  continue  to  grow  throughout  the 
year.  They  may  be  potted  in  good  fibrous 
loam,  with  a little  leaf- mould  and  well-rotted 
manure  added.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  plants  free  from  green-fly,  which  is  often 
very  troublesome,  and  will  permanently  disfigure 
the  plants  if  allowed  to  spread  on  the  young 
foliage.  I may  also  add  that,  although  well- 
matured  plants  are  hardy,  those  in  a growing 
state  are  very  tender,  and  a very  slight  frost 
will  damage  the  young  leaves  ; but  so  long  as 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  freeziug- 
point,  the  cooler  they  are  kept  the  better. 

H. 

Campanula  isophylla.  — One  often  sees 
this  beautiful  Bellflower  in  cottage  windows, 
and  it  is  a charming  pot  plant,  the  hanging 


shoots,  smothered  with  blue  flowers,  so  freely 
produced  as  to  hide  the  leaves.  It  seems  to 
succeed  better  in  a window  than  any  other  Cam- 
panula, whilst  it  is  also  very  beautiful  on  the 
rockery,  liking  a sunny  place  and  well-drained 
soil.  There  is  also  a white  variety,  the  flowers 
quite  white.  When  grown  in  a pot  ordinary 
soil  suffices,  the  great  thing'_being  to  keep  the 


plant  well  watered  in  the  summer  months,  as 
the  soil  gets  quickly  dry  in  rooms.  Another 
very  good  Campanula  for  the  window  is  C. 
muralis,  the  flowers  of  this  being  pale  blue,  and 
the  growth  is  very  free.  It  succeeds  well  also 
on  the  rockery,  and  is  known  as  well  under  the 
name  of  C.  Portenschlagiana. — C.  T. 

2564.— Plants  for  a hanging-basket 
in  a hall. — The  only  plants  which  could  be 
used  in  such  a position  now  are  such  as  are 
already  established  in  pots — i.c.,  Cyclamens, 
Primula  sinensis,  Tradescantia  discolor,  Ferns, 
&c.  Of  the  latter  Pteris  tremula  is  one  of  the 
best  for  the  purpose,  supposing,  of  course,  that 
no  gas  is  burned  iu  the  hall,  and  that  sharp 
draughts,  which  are  fatal  to  most  plants,  are 
not  to  be  encountered.  Hart’s-tongue  Fern 
(Scolopendrium  vulgare)  makes  a nice  basket, 
and  several  handsome  varieties  of  this  plant, 
which  have  been  raised  by  Fern-growers,  are 
better  than  the  ordinary  form.  A little  later  on 
baskets  of  early  Tulips,  Snowdrops,  Hyacinths, 
Scillas,  &c.,  can  be  arranged  in  Moss,  taking 
them  up  just  as  the  blooms  are  opening  with  as 
much  soil  as  possible,  and  keeping  the  baskets 
thoroughly  damp  by  dipping  them  in  a bucket 
of  water  every  few  days,  and  then  setting  the 
basket  in  a dry  bucket  to  drain  before  they  are 
hung  up  again.  These  bulbs  can  be  succeeded 
bv  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  Forget-me-not,  and 
other  spring  flowers,  and  these,  again,  by  Cam- 
panula garganica,  Moneywort,  Blue  Lobelia,  and 
even  Tuberous  Begonias  (those  most  lovely  of 
basket-plants),  if  draughts  are  guarded  against, 
and  sunshine  can  be  had.  Sedum  carneum 
variegatum,  with  pink  tipped  leaves,  and  hang- 
ing habit,  is  a charming  plant  for  baskets,  and 
I is  very  easily  managed,  but  it  dies  back  in 
I winter,  starting  again  in  early  spring.  Saxi- 
j fraga  sarmentosa  (Mother  of  Thousands),  too, 
is  a pretty  plant  for  a window-basket,  hanging 
for  2 feetor  3 feet  below  the  pot  in  long,  warm- 
tinted  runuers,  and  the  flower  is  graceful  and 
lace-like  in  effect.  But  a hall  is  not  usually  a 


good  place  for  growing  plants,  and  if  “ Hope  ” 
does  not  find  baskets  succeed  well,  other  arrange- 
ments for  decoration  might  be  substituted. 
For  instance,  a large  vase,  standing  on  the 
ground,  looks  well  tilled  with  large  flowers. 
Arum  Lilies,  with  their  own  foliage,  can  be  had 
at  Christmas,  or  before  ; Rhododendrons,  May- 
blossom  in  boughs  come  on  later,  followed  by 
large  Spiraeas  (S.  palmata,  S.  Aruncus),  or  the 
wild  Spiraea  (Meadow  Sweet),  which,  if  culled 
with  long  stems  and  foliage,  makes  the  most 
delicious  bouquet  for  a hall,  with  large  fronds 
of  Athyrium  Filix-mas  or  A.  Filix-foemina,  to 
set  it  off.  Golden  Rod,  Scarlet  Lobelia  (L. 
fulgens),  Foxgloves  (Digitalis),  and  many  other 
tall  plants.  All  are  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
and  when  any  of  these  fail  in  autumn,  fine  heads 
of  Pampas  Grass  or  Bulrushes  can  be  substituted 
till  Christmas  brings  its  boughs  of  berried  Holly. 
Then  hanging  wall  vases  to  contain  small  pots 
of  Ferns  or  flowers  (which  can  often  be  changed) 
are  more  out  of  the  draughts  than  baskets 
opposite  windows.  English  Ferns,  which  are 
now  so  much  cultivated,  stand  better  in  a hall 
than  the  foreign  varieties,  and  a few  large 
specimens  grown  in  pots  would  look  well  iu  the 
hall  at  any  time.  Palms,  too,  are  specially 
suitable,  if  well  established,  for  they  will  grow 
for  years  in  a hall  without  much  sunshine  ; but 
it  is  of  no  use  to  get  them  out  of  a hot-house, 
and  place  them  in  a hall  in  winter.  Palms 
should  be  procured  in  summer  weather,  and 
gradually  hardened  off  to  bear  the  outer  air  ; 
they  will  then  stand  a good  deal,  and  do  not 
seem  to  mind  any  temperature  above  freezing- 
point.  The  India-rubber  (Ficus  elastica)  is  an 
excellent  hall  plant,  also  very  long  suffering 
about  light,  and  floweriug  plants  of  Nicotiana 
afiinis  grandiflora  will  keep  their  blossoms  open 
iu  a dark  corner,  emitting  a delicious  perfume 
night  and  day,  although  they  hang  their  heads 
and  shut  their  flowers  in  sunshine.  A well- 
decorated hall  gives  a charming  look  to  any 
house,  and  it  is  a pity  that  these  places  are 
usually  so  bare  of  flowers.  “Hope”  will,  no  : 
doubt,  find  out  by  experience  the  best  plans  for 
the  special  hall  in  question.  Aspect,  double  or 
single  doors,  light,  and  draughts  are  the  main 
points  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  ill,  a 
thorough  draught  from  the  east  being  the  worst 
thing  for  growing  plants  in  pots. — L.  R. 

2603.— “Geranium”  cuttings,  &c  — 
The  best  time  to  make  cuttings  of  “ Geraniums  ” 
is  long  past — i.e.,  in  August  ; but  they  can  be 
struck  at  any  time  of  year,  if  heat  is  at  com- 
mand, and  the  warmth  of  a sunny  kitchen 
window  is  sufficient  in  the  winter.  It  is,  how- 
ever, better  to  leave  the  old  plants  alone  now 
until  the  beginning  of  March,  only  taking  away 
all  failing  leaves  and  other  decaying  matter  from 
them,  as  it  is  on  these  things  that  damp,  their 
chief  enemy,  settles.  Keep  the  plants  thoroughly 
dry — i.e  , not  watering  them  until  the  surface- 
soil  is  quite  dry,  but  then  giving  enough  to  run 
through  the  pot,  and  give  them  plenty  of  air, 
except  in  frost.  They  will  do  well  in  a sitting- 
room  window,  if  lifted  back  from  the  glass  dur- 
ing severe  weather.  When  March  arrives,  cut 
the  plants  back  into  shape,  putting  in  the  tops 
in  cuttiugs  about  6 inches  iu  length.  These 
will  soon  root  in  sandy  soil,  if  put  round  the 
edge  of  a well-drained  pot,  and  kept  in  a sunny 
window.  “ Geranium  ” cuttings  are  apt  to  damp 
off  iu  autumn  from  their  own  sap  if  not  kept 
very  dry,  but  this  danger  is  less  in  the  spring, 
and  cuttings  thus  treated,  if  potted  separately 
iu  April,  should  make  nice  little  plants  for  bed- 
ding by  the  end  of  May,  though  not,  of  course, 
such  large  plants  as  autumn-struck  cuttings 
would  be.  These  last  are  best  struck  in  the 
open  ground  in  August,  and  potted  up  early  in 
October,  each  receiving  a separate  pot.  If 
given  a shift  iu  spring,  they  make  handsome 
bedding  plants  by  the  time  they  can  safely  go 
out-of-doors.  Old  plants,  too,  can  be  used  for 
many  purposes.  After  cutting  them  back  in 
March,  place  them  in  the  warmest  available 
window,  and  when  the  shoots,  which  will  soon 
appear,  are  about  an  inch  long,  shake  out  the 
soil  from  the  roots,  and  repot  the  plants,  giving 
them  a light  rich  compost  of  leaf-mould  one  part, 
turfy-loam  three  parts,  with  a little  soot  and 
sand.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  pot  very  firmly, 
leaving  room  for  a layer  of  old  hot-bed  stuff 
which  can  be  added  as  a top-dressing  when  they 
show  colour.  Water  them  separately,  and  by 
June  they  should  be  handsome  plants,  well  set 
with  fine  bloom.  The  best  thing  to  prevent 
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rotting  is  dry,  warm  air — such  as  in  a kitchen— 
with  careful  watering,  and  potting  up  early  in 
the  autumn,  so  that,  tho  plants  are  settled  in 
their  pots  before  the  cold  comes.  A little  flour 
of  sulphur  sprinkled  on  any  mildewed  part — 
after  carefully  removing  the  mildew — will  tend 
also  to  check  this  disease.  This  is  better  than 
quick-lime,  which  may  injure  the  plant  when 
wetted.  Every  fading  flower,  and  every  leaf 
and  leaf-stalk  which  shows  signs  of  decay  should 
be  removed  at  once  and  burned,  for  damp 
infects  other  plants,  and  will  do  more  to  destroy 
a good  set  of  window-plants  than  the  frost. — 
I.  L,  R. 


ROSES. 

2654. — Treatment  of  Roses. — The  Roses 
that  you  have  only  potted  up  from  the  open 
ground  this  season  had  better  be  allowed  to 
grow  as  steadily  as  possible  all  next  spring  and 
summer.  Prune  them  the  same  as  if  they  were 
in  the  open  ground.  I would  advise  your 
placing  them  in  a pit  or  frame,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  frost  from  injuring  the  wood  and  breaking 
the  pots.  I take  it  they  are  worked  upon  the 
hedge  Brier,  as  you  state  they  have  stems  a 
foot  to  18  inches  in  length.  Prune  them  all 
rather  hard  this  season,  leaving  most  of  the  well- 
ripened  growth  when  using  the  knife  next  year. 
Anyhow,  I would  not  prune  these  newly-potted 
plants  yet ; February  or  March  would  be  a good 
time.  Respecting  those  that  were  growing  in 
pots  last  year,  these  may  be  pruned  at  once  and 
introduced  to  the  greenhouse  ; when,  if  they 
receive  fairly  good  treatment,  and  are  kept  clear 
from  mildew  and  insect  pests,  you  ought  to  have 
flowers  at  the  time  you  name — viz.,  March  or 
April ; Certainly  in  April  and  May.  Estab- 
lished plants  will  bear  forcing,  but  it  is  always 
wiser  to  let  newly-potted  Roses  grow  steadily 
and  naturally  the  first  season. — P.  IJ. 

The  H.  P.  Roses  in  both  lots  should  be 

pruned  at  once,  and  so  may  the  Teas  and  Moss 
varieties  if  they  require  it,  but  that  must  depend 
entirely  on  how  large  the  plants  are.  If  they  are 
small  ones  do  not  prune  at  all.  Those  established 
in  pots  from  last  year  may  safely  be  forced  into 
flower  in  March  or  April  if  you  give  them  gentle 
fire-heat  from  the  beginning  of  January,  starting 
with  a temperature  of  50  degs.,  increasing  it 
to  60  degs.  at  the  end  of  a month.  If  you  do 
this,  those  potted  last  should  be  placed  in  a cold 
frame  until  the  beginning  of  March,  when  they 
may  be  brought  into  the  house  and  placed  at 
the  coolest  end.  They  will  then  give  you  a suc- 
cession of  flowers.  If  you  have  no  frame  plunge 
the  pots  to  their  rims  in  soil  or  ashes  at  once,  and 
in  frosty  weather  place  some  dry  litter  or  hay 
between  the  branches  of  the  Teas.  There  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  what  you  want  to  do, 
and  you  will  no  doubt  succeed  if  you  do  not 
exceed  the  temperature  by  fire-heat  which  I 
have  mentioned.  See  my  reply  to  “A.  T.  L.’' 
(2652),  page  606. — J.  C.  C. 

2624.— Roses  for  a small  bed.— The 
bed  will  take  the  following  dozen  Roses  very 
well.  The  only  art  in  getting  exhibition  blooms, 
is  to  start  with  the  right  varieties  and  treat 
them  well  without  overfeeding.  You  must  also 
confine  your  plants  to  carrying  few  flowers,  and 
must  thin  out  the  side  buds  around  the  most 
promising  one  of  a truss  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled.  These  little  matters  all  help  to  throw 
more  strength  and  substance  into  the  flower  than 
it  would  derive  if  the  plant  was  carrying  too 
many  blooms.  You  do  not  mention  if  you  wish 
your  Roses  to  be  Tea-scented  or  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  so  I name  twelve  of  each.  H.P.’s  : 
Marie  Baumann,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  General  Jacqueminot,  Victor  Hugo, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  La  France,  Horace  Vernet,  Her 
Majesty,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Earl  of  Duflerin,  and  Mile.  Gabrielle 
Luizet.  Teas  : Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Jean  Ducher, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  d’Elise  V ardon, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Edith  Gifford,  Ernest  Metz, 
Ethel  Brownlow,  Anna  Ollivier,  and  Madame 
Hoste.  Neither  of  these  are  extra  strong 
growers,  and  all  may  be  depended  upon  to  give 
good  show  blooms,  or  to  produce  a fine  show  as 
garden  Roses  when  their  flowers  are  not  reduced 
in  number  in  order  to  improve  individual  blooms 
for  exhibition  purposes. — P.  U. 

2620.  — Marechal  Niel  Rose.— If  the 

growth  is  not  very  strong,  and  the  pot  plant 


carries  as  many  as  four  shoots,  I should  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  you  allow  too  many 
shoots  for  the  strength  and  age  of  your  jilatit. 
One  or  two  strong  growths  are  infinitely 
better  than  a greater  number  that  may  be 
styled  as  neither  strong  nor  weak.  If  the 
shoots  are  over  4 feet  in  length,  I would  advise 
you  to  leave  them  alone  and  secure  a few  blooms 
from  them  if  possible  ; afterwards  cutting  them 
back  to  the  most  promising  eye  nearest  to  the 
base.  If  of  less  length  than  the  4 feet,  I would 
cut  them  back  hard  as  soon  as  the  wood  was 
well  ripened.  You  must  secure  good  and  stout 
growth  if  this  variety  is  to  bloom  in  a satis- 
factory manner. — P.  U. 

Without  seeing  your  plant  it  is  difficult 

to  advise  you  how  to  prune  it,  as  I do  not  know 
from  what  part  of  the  plant  the  four,  shoots 
spring  from  of  which  you  speak,  but  I. imagine 
they  start  from  near  the  base.  If  that  is  so  you 
may  cut  away  all  the  growth  above  them,  and 
leave  the  four  growths  to  furnish  flowers  next 
year.  If  you  do  not  like  to  cut  away  any  of  the 
plant,  you  may  train  the  shoots  to  sticks  their 
whole  length.  Perhaps  your  plant  wants  a 
larger  pot  is  why  the  growth  is  not  stronger, 
when  the  roots  of  this  Rose  is  confined  to  a pot, 
it  should  have  manure  - water  regularly.  If 
ordinary  manure-water  is  not  available,  get  some 
guano,  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  start  growing, 
give  the  iplants  a dose  of  guano-water  once  a 
week,  using  1 oz.  of  guano  to  every  two  gallons 
of  water,  discontinuing  its  use  through  the 
autumn  and  winter. — J.  C.  C. 

2630.  — Seedling  Briers. —The  plants 
are  at  a good  age  for  the  purpose  of  propagating. 
Much  depends  upon  which  system  you  propose 
to  adopt.  If  you  are  thinking  of  growing  them 
in  the  open  air,  it  would  be  much  best  to  plant 
the  Briers  out  now,  placing  them  some  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  about  three  feet 
apart.  You  would  then  bud  them  during  next 
July  or  August.  It  would  not  be  serviceable  to 


manner,  having  previously  cut  off  the  top  of 
tho  Brier  entirely.  You  next  mako  a corre- 
sponding slanting  cut  upon  the  scion  or  graft 
that  you  wish  to  unite  to  the  stock.  These  two 
cuts  should  fit  to  one  another.  The  slant  of 
one  being  made  in  an  upward,  and  the  other  in 
a downward  direction.  It  only  remains  to  tie 
them  firmly  together,  after  a fit  has  been 
secured,  and  place  them  in  some  close  box  or 
propagating  case,  giving  them  a temperature 
of  65  degs.  to  70  degs.  The  graft  should  be 
about  3 inches  in  length,  and  may  contain  one, 
two,  or  more  eyes.  Let  the  graft  be  ripe  and 
healthy. — P.  U. 

Budding  in  the  open  air  is  better  than 

grafting,  and  this  in  the  case  of  dwarf  Briers 
may  be  done  any  time  from  the  middle  of  J uly 
to  the  end  of  September  if  the  bark  works  freely. 
Bud  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible,  even  to 
the  extent  to  removing  a little  earth  from  the 
base  of  the  stock.  In  dry  seasons  this  may  be 
done  with  advantage.  Budding  is  easily  done  ; 
with  a little  practice  anybody  can  do  it ; the 
principal  thing  is  to  select  the  time  when  the 
bark  of  both  buds  and  stocks  work  freely.  If 
the  prickles  will  rub  off  easily  the  bark  will 
generally  rise  well,  and  budding  may  be  done. 
Tie  in  firmly  with  soft  material — either  soft 
worsted,  or  cotton,  or  raffia.  Dwarf  Briers 
should  not  be  headed  back  before  November, 
and  then  only  a part  of  the  growth  should  be 
shortened  a little  ; the  final  heading  back  to  the 
bud  should  be  left  till  the  sap  is  rising  in  March. 
— E.  H. 


ROSES  ON  WALLS. 

How  to  have  Roses  in  bloom  for  as  long  a portion 
of  the  year  as  possible,  and  in  all  sorts  of  positions, 
is  a matter  worth  serious  consideration.  There 
are  two  classes  of  Rose  growers,  besides  those 
who  grow  for  sale  ; the  one  has  for  his  principal 
object  the  production  of  blooms  for  exhibition, 
while  the  other  grows  them  for  decoration  and 
the  production  of  flowers  for  cutting. 
Now  there  are  so  many  families  of  the 
Rose,  and  so  many  varieties  belonging 
to  each  family,  that  suitable  Roses  may 
be  found  for  almost  all  kinds  of  uses  and 
positions  in  a garden  where  flowers  of 
any  kind  can  be  used.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  uses  zo  and  positions  in 
which  Rose  plants  may  be  put  in  a gar- 
den--viz. , beds,  borders,  shrubberies, 
poles  and  pillars,  arches,  arbours,  walls 
(north,  south,  east,  or  west),  hedges, 
screens,  &c.  Before  entering  into  any 
particulars,  however,  as  to  the  different 
kinds  of  Roses  adapted  to  the  various 
purposes  just  mentioned,  I should  like 
to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  more  or 
less  important  subject  of  soil.  I say 
“more  or  less”  here,  because  if  only 
the  commoner  kinds  of  Roses  be  grown, 
the  kind  of  soil  is  a matter  of  small 
importance.  The  old  summer-blooming 
climbing  Roses  belonging  to  the  Bour- 
sault,  Ayrshire,  and  sempervirens 
classes,  as  well  as  most  of  the  varieties 
belonging  to  the  Gallica,  Hybrid  China, 
Hybrid  Bourbon,  Austrian  Brier,  and 
many  other  summer-blooming  families, 
are  not  at  all  particular  in  the  matter 
of  soil.  Where  the  best  kinds  of  con- 
tinuous-blooming Roses  are  required 
to  thrive  and  repay  the  cultivator,  there 
the  soil  must  either  be  naturally  good 
or  adapted  to  the  purpose  by  artificial 
means.  For  poles,  pillars,  arches, 
arbours,  walls,  sides  of  houses,  and  high 
buildings,  &c.,  only  those  Roses  are 
suitable  which  have  more  or  less  of 
what  is  called  a climbing  habit  of 
growth.  Roses  which  make  long 
rambling  growths,  whose  shoots  are 
unable  to  stand  up  without  support,  are  the 
kinds  which  do  duty  as  climbers.  Before, 
however,  determining  on  the  kind  of  climber 
to  plant,  the  height  the  plants  are  required 
to  attain  to  must  be  considered.  Most  of 
the  vigorous  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  ^ Teas 
will  reach  a height  of  from  8 feet  to  15  feet 
if  the  soil  be  good,  and  on  warm,  sheltered 
walls  4 feet  or  5 feet  more.  The  extra  strong 
growers  of  the  same  classes,  with  the  Noisettes 
and  Hybrid  Noisettes,  will  cover  well  up  to 
15  feet  or  20  feet  or  more.  The  Banksian  Roses 
are  excellent  as  climbers,  but  should  only  be 


other  readers  to  give  full  instructions  about 
budding  at  this  time  of  year,  but  at  the  proper 
time  I propose  giving  a few  hints  upon  this 
interesting  branch  of  propagation.  Should  you 
be  thinking  of  growing  your  plants  in  pots,  it  will 
be  well  to  pot  up  the  Briers  at  once.  Use  pots 
as  small  as  possible  without  unduly  cramping 
the  roots  ; and  do  not  pot  the  stocks  deeply. 
As  soon  as  the  roots  are  commencing  to  move, 
the  stocks  may  be  grafted  with  any  desired 
variety.  The  simplest  method  is  that  known 
as  side  or  whip  grafting.  In  this  case  you  cut 
away  a portion  of  the  stock  in  a slanting 
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planted  against  walls  in  rather  sheltered  posi- 
tions ; they  are  only  summer  bloomers.  The 
old  Blush  and  Crimson  China  Roses  will  also 
run  up  a wall  freely  to  a height  of  .'10  feet,  and, 
as  before  stated,  for  continuous-blooming  quali- 
ties, they  are  unsurpassed  by  the  varieties  of 
any  other  family  of  Roses.  The  old-fashioned 
summer-blooming  Roses  before  alluded  to  are 
capable  of  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  height. 
They  completely  cover  themselves  with  flowers 
during  the  blooming  period  if  rightly  treated, 
and  all  the  treatment  they  require,  if  in  good 
soil,  consists  in  tying  them  to  their  supports, 
pruning  out  weak  and  exhausted  wood,  and  en- 
couraging to  the  utmost  such  vigorous  young 
shoots  as  may  be  required.  No  growths  need 
be  shortened,  except  to  keep  them  within  the 
bounds  allotted  to  the  plant  and  to  take  off  un- 
ripened seeds.  Climbing  Roses  may  be  used  to 
screen  unsightly  buildings  and  other  objects  by 
training  them  to  galvanised  wire  or  other  fences 
or  supports,  and  except  when  the  leaves  are  off, 
they  answer  this  purpose  admirably.  All  the 
above  methods  of  growing  Roses  not  only  pro- 
duce beautiful  effects,  but  give  supplies  of 
flowers  for  cutting.  T.  W. 


Rosa  Polyantha  as  a stock.— The 

remarks  of  “Mr.  F.  W.  Girdlestone  ” on  this 
subject  given  in  Gardening,  December  10th, 
induce  me  to  state  my  experience  of  the  stock 
in  the  seedling  form.  I found  it  fully  as  diffi- 
cult to  bud  as  the  Brier  seedling,  and  those  that 
“took”  have  been  disappointing  in  point  of 
vigour,  though  I think,  as  M.  Beruaix  says  in 
his  catalogue,  that  Roses  worked  on  it  are  free- 
flowering.  He  also  adds  that  they  come  into 
bloom  fifteen  days  earlier  than  do  plants  worked 
on  other  stocks — a doubtful  advantage,  espe- 
cially as  we  seem  now  to  get  our  winters  in  the 
spring.  What  is  the  experience  of  cultivators 
on  this  point  ? — H.  Bensted. 

2643.— A dark  climbing  Rose  — Mon- 
sieur D&sir,  the  Rose  you  have,  is  a strong 
grower  and  a free  bloomer  if  allowed  to  make 
wood,  and  this  be  properly  ripened.  Do  not 
prune  it  hard — scarcely  at  all,  in  fact.  I have 
treated  it  the  same  as  Marshal  Niel,  and  have 
been  very  satisfied  with  the  results.  I am 
inclined  to  think  from  your  query  that  your 
plant  is  scarcely  old  enough  to  have  shown  its 
good  qualities.  If  it  made  good  growth  in  the 
summer,  and  this  has  matured  well,  you  ought 
to  be  rewarded  with  blooms  next  season,  especi- 
ally if  you  do  not  prune  away  too  much  of  the 
most  valuable  wood. — P.  U. 

2638  — Rose  and  Tomato  - house.— 
Your  plan  is  not  so  happy  as  it  may  appear  on 
paper  to  inexperienced  people,  for  the  reason 
that  if  you  turned  out-of-doors  at  the  end  of 
March  Roses  that  had  been  forced,  it  would 
cripple  them,  if  it  did  not  kill  them  outright. 
You  had  better  be  content  with  giving  just 
enough  heat  from  the  beginning  of  February  to 
bring  on  the  Roses  gradually,  and  then  the  same 
warmth  would  serve  to  raise  the  Tomato-plants. 
The  Roses  may  be  taken  to  the  open  air  at  the 
end  of  May,  if  they  are  placed  in  a sheltered 
position. — J.  C.  C. 

There  i3  nothing  whatever  against  the 

system  you  propose,  except  that  a structure, 
with  a sectional  area  of  60  feet  only,  is  rather 
small  for  either  of  the  subjects  mentioned.  Both 
prefer  a good  roomy  house,  and  large,  liberally- 
grown  plants,  as  a rule,  pay  better  than  small  or 
restricted  ones  I do  not  say  that  the  proposed 
dimensions  will  not  do  ; but  I think  the  house 
would  be  better  to  be  a little  larger.  For  a 
structure  of  the  dimensions  given,  two  rows  of 
4-inch  piping  along  each  side  will  afford  ample 
warmth  if  well  heated.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  Roses  will  require  more  heat  than 
the  Tomatoes,  though  even  these  will  be  the 
better  of  a genial  temperature  in  March  and 
April. — B.  C.  R. 

2652  —Tea  Roses  in  pots.— The  best 
way  to  treat  such  a terrible  pest  among  Roses 
as  mildew  is  to  tackle  it  in  time.  You  must 
first  of  all  avoid  the  causes  of  this  blight  as 
much  as  possible.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
among  professional  growers  that  cold  draughts, 
drought  at  the  roots,  and  sudden  changes  in  the 
temperature  are  the  direct  causes  of  and  spread 
of  mildew.  Therefore,  avoid  these  as  far  as  you 
can.  Next,  as  soon  as  young  growth  forms, 
commence  to  syringe  with  a very  weak  solution 
of  some  insecticide.  This  will  often  prevent  the 


germs  of  the  disease  from  gaining  any  hold  upon 
the  foliage.  I never  syringe  Roses  without  a 
little  pure  soft-soap  being  in  the  water,  or  some 
weak  solution  of  a reliable  insecticide.  In  the 
spring  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  a house  so  low  as  desired  during 
a sunny  day  without  affording  ventilation.  Now 
we  are  sometimes  favoured  with  sun  and  a keen 
wind  together.  These  are  the  days  when  mil- 
dew starts  its  attacks  upon  young  Rose  foliage. 
Sooner  than  admit  air  to  lower  the  temperature 
upon  such  days,  I would  allow  it  to  rise  10  degs., 
and  endeavour  to  modify  it  by  a liberal  amount 
of  moisture.  This  will  ease  and  relieve  the 
plants,  and  you  avoid  the  keen  draught  that  is 
bound  to  occur  near  the  open  ventilators.  A 
slight  shading  during  the  brightest  and  hottest 
part  of  the  day  will  also  be  beneficial.  You  are 
treating  Roses  in  a very  judicious  manner  by 
avoiding  any  artificial  heat  until  February  next. 
Always  use  the  insecticides  weak,  and  apply 
them  often.  I syringe  slightly  upon  all  fine 
days.— P.  U. 

2613.— Book  on  Roses. — Dean  Hole’s 
“ Book  on  Roses  ” is  a very  practical  work  ; so, 
too,  are  those  of  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham- 
cross.  It  depends  a little  upon  what  phase  in 
Rose  culture  “ H.  W.  P.”  requires  the  book 
to  treat  upon  specially,  as  to  which  of  Mr.  Paul’s 
works  he  procures.  No  doubt  that  gentleman 
would  send  him  a list  and  their  prices  if 
“H.  W.  P.”  requested  it.  Whenever  “H.  W.  P.” 
wants  any  special  information  about  these 
flowers  he  would  do  well  to  send  a query  to 
Gardening  and  so  get  the  benefit  of  several 
practical  growers’  experience. — P.  U. 

“The  Rose  Garden,”  by  Mr.  William 

Paul,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  exhaustive  work 
on  Hoses  yet  published,  all  the  details  of 
culture  being  dealt  with  in  the  most  clear  and 
practical  manner.  “Roses  and  Rose  Culture,” 
by  the  same  author,  is  a thoroughly  sound  and 
practical  work.  “ The  Rose  Book,”  by  the 
late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  is  also  a reliable  book 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  amateurs. — J.  C.  C. 


FRUIT. 

WINTER  DRESSING  FRUIT-TREES. 
This  is  the  time  to  dress  fruit-trees  on  walls 
and  in  the  open  air,  as,  the  trees  being  dormant, 
a much  stronger  dressing  can  be  applied  than 
when  they  are  in  leaf.  Many  trees  on  walls, 
especially  those  with  copings  or  eaves  to  keep 
the  rain  off  the  wall,  are  completely  ruined  by 
such  tiny  insects  as  the  white  scale  and  red- 
spider,  without  the  owners  thinking  there  is 
anything  the  matter  with  them,  except  that 
they  look  rather  sickly  ; but  if  after  the  prun- 
ing is  done  the  bark  is  coated  with  a good 
dressing  of  soft-soap,  paraffin-oil,  and  a little 
clay  well  worked  up  until  it  is  of  the  consistency, 
of  ordinary  paint,  the  insects  will  entirely  dis- 
appear, and  the  bark  will  assume  a shiny,  healthy 
look.  In  the  case  of  bush  and  other  open-airtrees, 
the  centres  are  frequently  crowded  with  stubby 
spurs,  in  which  American  Blight  and  other  in- 
sects find  a safe  resting-place.  These  should  be 
cut  out  at  the  winter  pruning,  as  the  fruit  (if 
any  is  borne  on  them)  cannot  possibly  attain 
the  perfection  of  that  which  is  borne  on  the 
outer  branches,  and  a thin  crop  of  really  fine 
fruit  is  always  worth  more  than  double  the 
quantity’  of  small  badly-coloured  fruit.  Thin 
out  your  trees  well  as  the  first  preliminary 
operation,  then  coat  all  the  main  branches  with 
paraffin-oil,  and  finish  off  with  a good  top- 
dressing of  manure  and  fresh  soil  over  the  roots. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  the  way  the  trees 
repay  such  generous  treatment,  and  will  be 
tempted  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

J.  G.,  H ants . 


Fruit  growing  for  profit.— I have  read 
witli  interest  the  article  on  fruit  growing  re- 
cently in  Gardening  by  “ Mr.  Groom,”  and  as 
I think  it  is  only  fair  to  your  inexperienced 
readers  that  the  other  side  of  the  question  should 
be  stated  before  they  invest  capital  in  planting 
fruit-trees,  I should  be  glad  to  relate  my  expe- 
lience  in  Apple  growing,  which  “ Mr.  Groom  ” 
describes  as  “ the  sheet  anchor  of  English  fruit 
growers.”  It  is  my  good  fortune  to  possess  a 
large  garden  in  the  favoured  county  (Hamp- 
shire) from  which  “ Mr.  Groom  ” dates  his 
article.  In  it  there  are  sixty  standard  Apple- 


trees,  in  full  bearing  and  of  good  sorts,  planted 
about  sixty  years  ago.  During  the  last 
three  seasons  I have  gathered  crops  varying 
from  120  bushels  to  150  bushels  of  Apples.  The 
price  per  bushel  which  I receive  varies  from 
2s.  fid.  and  os.  per  bushel,  and  I am  now  com- 
pelled to  sell  30  bushels  at  the  former  price  and 
pay  carriage  for  30  miles,  because  there  is  no 
local  market  for  them,  and  the  Apples  will  not 
keep  much  longer.  After  deducting  expenses 
of  conveyance  to  market,  my  surplus  crop 
averages  33.  per  bushel ; and  from  this  sum  the 
cost  of  gathering,  storing,  packing,  and  rent  of 
land  has  yet  to  be  deducted  before  the  profit 
can  be  estimated.  Some  of  the  finest  home- 
grown Apples  I have  ever  seen  were  offered  to 
all  the  fruiterers  in  our  county  town  during 
September;  only  one  would  make  an  offer  for 
them,  and  that  was  one  of  2s.  per  bushel. 

“ Mr.  Groom,”  no  doubt,  lives  near  a good  mar- 
ket, but  it  is  not  everyone  who  is  so  favourably 
situated ; and  I think  he  overestimates  the 
profits  of  Apple  growing.  The  most  profitable 
Apple,  and  the  one  that  meets  with  the  readiest 
sale  is,  in  my  experience,  the  Hambledon  Deux 
Ans. — Beechmast,  North  Hants. 

2572.— Late  Grapes.— Black  Hamburgh  is 
the  best  variety  for  use  during  October,  and 
Alicante  for  November  and  December  is  good, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  variety  will  succeed  in 
a house  without  fire-heat  so  late  iu  the  year. 
Grapes  grown  in  a cool-house  are  liable  to  damp, 
owing  to  the  low  temperature  they  have  to 
endure  at  times,  and  when  this  is  supplemented 
with  excessive  moisture  inside  the  house,  the 
conditions  are  rendered  less  favourable. — S.  P. 

2625.  — Using  manure  on  a Vine- 
border. — A good  way  of  applying  Thomson’s 
or  any  other  concentrated  stimulant  is  to  mix 

it  with  the  soil  used  for  top-dressing  at  the  rate  - 
of  a pound  to  the  bushel,  or  it  may  be  sprinkled  : 
over  the  borders  when  the  Grapes  are  set  and 
watered  in.  A further  dressing  (if  required) 
may  be  given  about  the  stoning  period.  Each  r 
dressing  may  average  half  a pound  per  square 
yard  of  border,  or  a little  more,  if  the  ^ ines 
have  borne  heavy  crops. — E H. 

2626. - Canker  in  Apple-trees. —The  cause  of 
canker,  I cake  it,  is  deep  rooting  in  a cold,  undrained  sod, 
and  the  cure  is  draining  and  lifting  the  roots  near  the  sur- 
face. I have  seen  this  remedy  applied  in  several  instances 
with  good  results. — E.  H. 

- — — There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the 
cause  of  canker  in  Apple-trees  ; but  it  is  gene-  . 
rally  believed  that  the  primary  cause  is  the 
roots  of  the  trees  working  down  into  a bad  sub- 
soil. In  a garden,  where  the  trees  are  all  more  ; 
or  less  affected,  if  they  are  old  trees  they  are 
not  likely  to  permanently  recover.  M hen 
young  trees  become  cankered  look  to  the 
drainage  of  the  soil,  and  the  roots  may  be  lifted 
out  of  the  subsoil  into  the  top  soil  by  cutting  a 
deep  trench  round  the  trees,  and  work  under- 
neath with  a fork  or  spade,  cutting  through  the 
roots  that  run  directly  deep  into  the  ground. — 

J.  D.  E. 

I cannot,  I regret,  give  a satisfactory 

answer  as  to  either  the  cause  or  the  remedy  of 
this  formidable  disease.  Age,  uncongenial  soil, 
bruises,  deficiency  of  light  and  air,  over  luxu- 
riance, and  its  opposite  deficiency  of  vital  energy, 
are  said  to  predispose  a tree  to  its  attack.  I 
have  seen  the  disease  very  bad  in  both  light  and 
heavy  soils,  whilst  in  other  soils  of  both  descrip- 
tions the  disease  is  not  to  be  seen.  I have  been 
into  a great  many  gardens  here  in  the  Island  of 
Portsea,  but  I remember  never  to  have  seen  an 
Apple-tree  attacked  with  canker.  One  instance  j 
in  particular  I might  mention  : About  a mile  , 
from  where  I am  there  are  in  juxtaposition  four 
villa  gardens  on  a heavy  clay  subsoil.  Before  it 
was  drained,  five  or  six  years  ago,  in  winter  and 
wet  seasons  the  surface  was  flooded  with  water. 

I particularly  noticed  the  trees  in  these  gardens, 
but  could  see  no  signs  of  canker.  In  most  in- 
stances, where  the  disease  prevails,  some  varie- 
ties are  seen  free  from  its  attack.  The  kinds 
last  mentioned  should  be  planted  in  room  of  the 
trees  that  are  diseased.  Or,  where  it  is  likely 
to  be  successful,  head  the  trees  down  below  the 
diseased  parts,  and  regraft  with  disease-resisting 
varieties.  I might  remark,  in  conclusion,  that 
as  in  most  instances  the  trees  that  are  attacked 
by  the  disease,  and  those  that  resist  its  influence, 
are  growing  on  the  same  kind  of  stock,  it  seems 
evident  that,  wherever  the  cause  might  be,  the 
effect  resides  in  the  parts  above  ground. — 

L.  C.  K.  4 
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LATE  GRAPES. 

The  cultivation  of  these  for  market  seems  to 
have  increased  very  much  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  one  hoars  on  all  sides  of  the  erection 
of  structures  for  and  the  planting  of  Vines.  So 
far  as  varieties  are  concerned,  Gros  Colman  and 
Lady  Downe’s  Seedling  (here  figured)  would 
seem  to  be  the  favourites.  All  points  considered, 

I take  it  these  are,  and  are  apparently  likely 
to  be  for  some  little  time,  the  two  most  useful 
late  varieties  either  for  market  or  private  plant- 
ing. Gros  Colman  comes  in  well  after  the 
Hamburghs  are  over,  and  can  be  had  in  perfec- 
tion from,  say,  the  middle  of  November  until 
the  end  of  January.  With  the  exception  of 
Alicante,  it  is  about  the  best  doer  of  the  late 
sorts,  and  when  well  done  undoubtedly  a 
magnificent  looking  Grape.  I know  it  is  the 
fashion  to  condemn  it  from  a flavour  point 
of  view,  but  it  is  not  everyone 
who  can  command  sufficient  heat 
for  Muscats,  and  where  this  is 
the  case  and  late  Grapes  are 
wanted,  there  is  no  better  midwinter 
Grape  than  Gros  Colman.  Started 
with  a little  gentle  warmth  about  a 
month  or  five  weeks  before  it  would 
break  naturally  to  ensure  a longer 
season,  it  will  ripen  up  well  before 
the  advent  of  dull,  short  days,  and 
certainly  any  great  amount  of  heat 
is  not  an  essential  feature  in  its 
cultivation  ; indeed,  I saw  some  fair 
samples  this  season  in  a cold-house, 
but  I must  admit  they  were  not 
equal  to  those  that  had  the  benefit 
of  a little  heat  in  the  early  spring. 

Lady  Downe’s  must  certainly  rank 
as  the  best  very  late  Grape,  the 
berries  keeping  firm  and  longer  than 
those  of  any  other  variety.  There  is 
still  an  objection  occasionally  raised 
against  planting  it — viz.,  its  tend- 
ency to  spot  or  scald,  but  the  remedy, 
or  rather  the  prevention,  of  this  is 
entirely  in  the  grower’s  hands.  As 
a careful  examination  of  the  stalk 
of  bunch  and  berry  will  show,  the 
disease  is  in  no  way  attributable  to 
defective  root  action  (not,  at  any 
rate,  directly),  but  solely  to  atmos- 
pheric influence.  Again,  the  sun  is 
not  directly  responsible,  as  berries 
are  sometimes  affected  that  are  quite 
shaded.  The  cause  is  clearly  attri- 
butable to  great  fluctuations  of  tem- 
perature both  of  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb  thermometer,  and  the  remedy 
lies  in  the  opposite  direction — i. e. , 
the  maintenance  of  a nice  growing 
temperature  right  away  from  the 
breaking  of  the  shoots  until  the 
colouring  is  nearly  finished.  There 
is  a qualifying  statement  above 
to  the  effect  that  root  action  is  not 
directly  answerable  for  the  spot  in 
any  case  where  berries  were  badly 
affected.  I should  say  it  would  be 
decidedly  advisable  to  look  to  the 
roots,  and  that  very  likely  something 
would  be  found  there  affecting  the 
constitution  of  the  Vine  in  such  a 
way  to  render  it  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  fluctuations  of 
temperature,  and  thereby  laying 
the  fruit  open  to  attack.  Where 
Gros  Colman  and  Lady  Downe’s  are  doing 
well  there  is  often  a lot  of  moisture  to 
be  found  around  the  leaf  in  the  early  morning, 
and  as  the  foliage  of  both  is  tender  it  is 
advisable  (especially  if  the  vineries  have  a 
south-east  aspect)  not  only  to  keep  on  a 
chink  of  air  night  and  day,  but  to  shade  very 
lightly  until  the  leaf  gets  a firm  texture  and 
able  to  stand  against  the  sun.  We  have  seldom 
experienced  such  a good  time  for  keeping  (trapes. 
Dressed  canvas  covers  generally  come  into  re- 
quisition before  this  date,  but  this  year  they 
have  been  used  but  seldom,  whilst  the  general 
dry  atmosphere  and  absence  alike  of  rain  and 
fog  have  enabled  us  to  keep  within  the  vineries 
with  little  difficulty  just  the  temperature  con- 
ducive to  the  well-being  of  the  fruit.  As  to 
the  important  matter  of  bottling  Grapes, 
some  say  that  a mean  temperature  of  55  degs. 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  fruit  sound  and 
good  until  it  is  severed  from  the  Vine. 


something  exceptional  to  beat  it. 

4.  Gravenstein.— A remarkably 
handsome  fruit,  with  very  rich 
flavour  ; one  of  the  best  early  dessert 
Apples,  and  for  jelly  or  preserving 
is  probably  without  a rival. 

5.  Lady  Henniker. — A handsome 
striped  Apple,  free  cropper,  and  good 
keeper;  makes  a beautiful  dish  for 
dessert,  and  has  a peculiarly  pleasant 
flavour  when  cooked. 

G.  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch.— Prob- 
ably the  most  popular  Apple  on 
the  exhibition  tables  of  recent  years, 
and  quite  as  good  as  it  looks  for  any 
purpose,  and  keeps  well. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 


PEACH  GROWING. 

2(328.  —The  borders  for  Peach-trees 
may  be  either  inside  or  outside,  or 
the  trees  may  be  planted  inside  and 
the  roots  allowed  to  run  outside. 
The  latter  plan  is,  I think  on  the 
whole,  the  best,  though  I have  one 
set  of  G trees  with  the  roots  altogether 
inside,  and  a second  set  of  the  same 
number  with  the  roots  partly  inside 
and  partly  outside,  and  at  present 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between 
them.  As  regards  the  temperature 
for  Peach-trees,  much  depends  upon 
when  the  Peaches  are  required  to  be 
ripe.  I do  not  think  in  our  climate 
Peaches  are  altogether  safe  in  un- 
heated houses.  Good  crops  have, 
I know,  been  grown  without  arti- 
ficial heat,  but  there  is  always  danger  of  the 
blossoms  suffering  in  a cold  spring.  At  any 
rate,  I have  known  seasons  when  the  crop  in  an 
unheated  house  was  thin  in  consequence  of 
severe  frost  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  Of 
late  years  the  introduction  of  earlier  varieties 
has  simplified  the  matter  of  forcing.  Such 
kinds  as  Alexander,  Waterloo,  and  one  or  two 
of  Mr.  Rivers’  seedlings,  such  as  Early  Alfred, 
have  made  it  practicable  to  have  early  Peaches 
without  starting  the  trees  before  January  or 
February.  Peaches  will  not  stand  hard  forcing, 
especially  in  the  early  stages.  The  usual  course 
is  to  close  the  house  for  a week  or  two,  at  first 
with  no  fire-heat,  and  then  start  with  a steady, 
regular  night  temperature  of  du  degs. 
with  a rise  of  10  degs.  in  the  day  or 
a little  more  when  the  sun  shines  with 
air  on.  When  the  first  colour  appears  on  the 
blossoms  the  night  temperature  may  range 
between  45  degs.  and  50  degs.,  and  a corres- 


think  this  is  a mistake  ; 10  degs.  lower 

than  this — viz.,  45  degs.,  would  be  safer  figures 
— at  least,  that  lias  always  been  the  mean  I 
have  aimed  at.  Certainly  in  dull,  damp 
weather,  with  outdoor  glass  rather  high,  it  has 
ranged  higher  than  this  with  a little  warmth  in 
the  pipes  to  preserve  a dry  atmosphere,  but  the 
figure  quoted  would  be  about  the  average,  save 
during  a spell  of  very  sharp  weather,  when  we 
drop  a few  degrees  and  reckon  to  keep  as  near 
as  possible  between  40  degs.  and  45  degs. 

E.  B. 

PRUNING  HARDY  FRUITS. 

Now  that  the  season  for  pruning  has  again 
arrived,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  to  call 
attention  to  the  ruinous  practice  of  such  hard 
pruning  as  to  preclude  any  possibility'  of  the 
trees’  extension,  without  which  the  trees  will 


and  1 feel  sure  that  anyone  giving  it  a trial  will 
be  equally  satisfied.  I am  well  aware  that 
garden  trees  must  be  pruned,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  to  prune  so  elose  as  to  injure  the 
health  of  the  trees  ; it  is  against  all  reason,  for 
unless  the  top  extends  the  roots  sutler,  and  very 
soon  the  trees  die,  or  only  linger  on  in  a half 
dead  state.  J-  H. 

APPLES  FOR  KITCHEN  AND  TABLE 
USE. 

Those  who  have  limited  space  for  growing 
fruit  should  decidedly  plant  varieties  that  are 
good  for  any  purpose.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
those  who  have  ample  space  to  grow  all  the 
kinds  they  can  accommodate,  but  for  the 
majority  of  amateur  fruit-growers,  who  are 
I mostly  cramped  for  room,  it  is  great  folly'  to 
grow  varieties  only  suited  to  one  purpose,  or 
that  have  only  a short  season,  during 
which  they  can  be  utilised.  The 
following  half  dozen  are  equal  to 
any  in  cultivation  : 

1.  Blenheim  Orange. — Probably 
the  best  Apple  in  the  world,  either 
on  the  dessert  table  or  for  any  other 
purpose  for  which  Apples  are  grown. 

2.  Cox’s  Pomona. — A very  hand- 
some Apple,  and  wonderfully  prolific. 
A good  sauce  Apple,  and  in  October 
and  November  one  of  the  best  for 
dessert,  especially  liked  by  those  who 
cannot  digest  hard  Apples. 

3.  Emperor  Alexander.  — This 
splendid  Apple  is  not  only  A1  for 
table  or  kitchen,  but  is  also  one  of 
the  most  striking  Apples  on  the  ex- 
hibition table,  and  a good  dish  takes 


Octr  Readers'  Illustration’s:  Grape  “Lady  Downe's  Seedling.”  Engraved 
for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Cooper, 
junior,  Marston,  Frome,  Somersetshire. 


very  soon  show  signs  of  decay,  and  eventually' 
collapse  altogether.  Happily,  a more  rational 
system  has  prevailed  of  late,  with  very  marked 
benefit  to  the  trees,  and  with  very  surprising 
additions  to  the  crops  of  fruit.  A few  years 
ago  I found  some  closely-pruned  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  &c.,  in  my  garden  were  evidently  dying 
from  cutting  off  every  particle  of  young  growth  ; 
my  first  idea  was  to  grub  them  up,  but,  resolving 
to  give  them  a chance,  I let  the  growth  have 
free  course  the  first  summer,  and  at  the  next 
winter’s  pruning  I thinned  the  young  growths 
out,  and  shortened  them  about  one-third  of  their 
length,  and  in  three  years  they  were  splendid 
trees,  the  bark  shining,  and  the  heavy  crop  of 
fruit  of  the  finest  quality,  and  now,  after 
regular  and  heavy  bearing,  they  look  as  if  they 
would  last  another  twenty  years.  Since  trying 
this  plan,  I have  recommended  the  same  course 
in  all  cases  where  trees  are  stunted  by  exces- 
sive restriction  with  equally  satisfactory  results, 
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ponding  increase  takes  place  in  the  day  tem- 
perature. When  the  fruits  are  set  and  the  trees 
are  in  active  growth  the  night  temperature  may 
range  from  50  degs.  to  55  degs. , but  should 
never  exceed  00  degs.  until  after  the  fruits  are 
stoned,  then  a few  degrees  more  if  the  Peaches 
are  required  very  early  may  be  permitted,  but 
the  ventilation  as  the  fruits  begin  to  colour  and 
ripen  must  be  perfect  or  the  flavour  will  be 
indifferent.  This  shows  that  in  forcing  the 
Peach  a moderate  temperature  only  should  be 
employed.  The  roots  must  be  kept  moist,  and 
liquid  stimulants  may  be  used  freely  if  theborders 
are  properly  drained.  Large  Peaches,  if  the 
trees  are  carrying  a fair  load,  cannot  be  obtained 
without  reasonable  support,  and  I think  it  pays 
to  give  liquid-manure  and  stimulants  generally 
in  moderation,  but  these  should  be  discontinued 
as  soon  as  the  fruits  begin  to  colour.  The 
syringe  or  hose  should  be  used.  My  houses  being 
large,  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  I use 
the  hose,  as  it  saves  so  much  time.  This 
is  done  generally  at  closing  time — say  from 
three-thirty  to  four  o’clock,  as  this  gives  time 
for  the  place  to  get  dry  before  night.  This  is 
necessary,  as  harm  may  be  done  to  the  tender 
foliage  if  the  moisture  is  not  dried  up  before 
night,  especially  in  cool-houses.  Disbudding 
and  thinning  the  young  shoots  is  very  important 
work,  and  should  begin  when  the  young  shoots 
are  about  an  inch  long,  and  is  usually  continued 
till  all  the  surplus  wood  has  been  removed. 
First  select  a good  shoot  at  the  base  of  each  of 
the  present  bearing  shoots,  and  there  must  also 
be  a healthy  leader,  which  should  be  permitted 
to  extend  as  there  is  space  to  lay  it  in.  These 
two  shoots  must  be  left  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  trial.  The  others  may  be  gradually  removed, 
beginning  first  with  the  forerights,  or  the  shoots 
which  spring  directly  from  the  front  or  back  of 
the  branches.  The  young  fruits  should  be 
thinned  early,  taking  care  to  leave  plenty  to 
select  for  the  crop  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches.  Do  not  overcrop  ; small  Peaches  from 
an  overloaded  tree  are  poor  things,  and  have 
scarcely  any  value  in  the  market.  So  far  as 
regards  money  value,  I believe  the  crops  will 
pay  better  with  one  good  fruit  to  the  square 
foot  than  double  the  number  a size  or  two 
smaller.  When  the  fruits  are  all  gathered,  give 
a good  wash  with  the  hose.  Water  the  borders 
if  dry,  and  throw  the  house  open  to  mature  the 
wood.— E.  H. 

You  certainly  have  left  plenty  of  room 

for  anyone  to  guess  at  what  you  want  to  know, 
as  you  give  no  information  as  to  what  conveni- 
ence you  have,  or  the  time  at  which  you  would 
like  to  begin  forcing.  Supposing  you  want  ripe 
Peaches  at  the  end  of  May,  you  must  commence 
forcing  at  once,  and,  if  not  already  done,  the 
borders  should  have  a good  soaking  of  water, 
and  if  any  or  all  the  roots  are  outside  the  house 
the  border  must  be  covered  with  dry  leaves  or 
long  stable-manure,  9 inches  thick,  as  soon  as  you 
commence  fire-heat.  Start  with  a temperature 
of  50  degs.  both  night  and  day  for  the  first  fort- 
night, when  it  may  be  raised  5 degs.  higher  by 
day,  allowing  a rise  of  15  degs.  by  sun-heat.  As 
soon  as  the  first  flowers  are  open  let  the  ther- 
mometer reach  60  degs.  in  mild  weather  from 
the  warmth  of  the  hot- water  pipes,  but  do  not 
let  it  exceed  50  degs.  by  night.  A very  little 
air  is  required  until  the  flowers  are  opening,  and 
then  only  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  when  the 
outside  temperature  is  fairly  mild.  From  the 
time  the  house  is  shut  up  for  forcing  a moist  at- 
mosphere must  be  maintained.  This  is  best 
done  by  syringing  the  trees  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; after  that,  until 
the  fruit  is  set,  damping  the  floor  will  supply 
all  the  atmospheric  moisture  that  is  required. 
No  additional  warmth  by  fire-heat  will  be  re- 
quired to  ripen  the  crop.  To  make  it  quite  safe 
it  is  as  well  to  fertilise  about  one-third  of  the 
flowers  with  a camel’s-hair-brush.  When  the 
fruit  is  set  commence  syringing  the  trees  again 
in  the  evening,  and  give  more  air  as  the  season 
advances.  Thin  out  the  fruit  where  necessary, 
so  that  they  are  S inches  or  9 inches  apart  each 
way.  When  the  young  shoots  are  about  an  inch 
in  length  remove  all  but  those  that  are  required 
to  furnish  bearing  wood  for  another  year.  If 
green  or  black- fly  appears  syringe  the  affected 
parts  with  a solution  of  soft-soap  and  water — 
'2  ounces  of  soap  to  3 gallons  of  water.  If 
mildew  attacks  the  fruit  rub  in  a little  dry  sul- 
phur, allowing  it  to  remain  on  the  fruit  three 
or  four  days.  The  roots  of  early-forced  Peach- 


trees  should  always  be  inside  the  house,  and 
have  a good  soaking  of  water  every  three  weeks 
after  the  first  leaves  are  developed. — J.  C.  C. 


2641.— Black  flies  on  Morello  Cher- 
ries.— This  is  an  aphis,  and  does  much  damage 
to  the  trees.  Lime  sprinkled  over  the  trees  and 
wall  would  do  no  harm,  and  might  do  some 
good.  Washing  the  trees  with  a solution  of 
soft-soapy  water  and  a little  Tobacco-liquor 
would  be  the  best  thing,  and  as  soon  as  the 
aphis  shows  itself  next  season  wash  or  syringe 
again  with  a weaker  solution.  Put  half  a pint 
of  Tobacco-liquor  to  three  gallons  of  soft-soapy 
water  ; 4 oz.  of  soft-soap  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  three  gallons.  If  the  shoots  can  be  dipped 
in  the  water  the  aphis  will  be  destroyed  ; it  is 
difficult  to  reach  them  all  by  syringing.  Dusting 
with  Tobacco-powder  is  also  effectual. — J.  D.  E. 

2656.  — Fruit  growing.  — The  remarks 
made  by  me  at  page  557  referred  to  Peach-trees 
in  pots,  and  the  object  in  pinching  back  the 
shoots  is  to  obtain  a more  slender  growth  ; gross 
shoots  are  not  so  fruitful  as  more  slender  ones  ; 
and  another  object  is  gained  by  pinching  the 
growths  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  which  are 
usually  the  more  vigorous  ; those  lower  down 
have  a chance  to  grow  stronger  than  they  other- 
wise would.  By  pinching  in  these  vigorous  shoots 
more  growths  are  produced,  and  if  it  is  found  at 
the  end  of  the  season  that  there  are  too  many  of 
them  it  is  easy  to  thin  them  out.  The  treat- 
ment of  Apple  and  other  trees  out-of  doors  is 
different,  but  by  judicious  pinching  they  maybe 
brought  into  a fruitful  condition  in  the  same 
way.  A correspondent  on  page  597  writes  about 
shoots  on  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  trees  4 feet  in 
length.  It  would  have  been  better  if  those  gross 
shoots  had  been  pinched,  which  would  have 
forced  them  to  throw  out  three  or  four  weaker 
ones.  This  pinching  should  be  done  in  the 
summer  when  the  wood  is  quite  in  a young 
growing  condition.  I prune  my  hardy  trees, 
and  also  thin  out  their  growths  in  August  and 
September.  I find  in  my  district  September  is 
the  better  month. — J.  D.  E. 

2558.  — “ American  Blight.”  — This  is 
injurious  to  Apple-trees  principally,  and  its 
presence  is  denoted  by  a fine  white,  downy  sub- 
stance like  fine  wool  attached  to  parts  of  the 
tree.  It  is  easily  destroyed.  Dip  a camel-hair 
or  fine  brush  of  any  kind  in  paraffin,  and  brush 
the  spirit  well  into  the  affected  part.  The  downy 
substance  is  at  once  absorbed,  exposing  the 
parasites,  which  speedily  die  from  the  effects 
of  the  dressing. — J.  D.  E. 

2657. — Treatment  of  Vines.  — If  the 

borders  are  really  well  drained  so  that  there  is 
certainly  no  cause  to  think  the  border  has  got 
water-logged  owing  to  the  foundation  of  hard 
clay,  I should  think  the  cause  of  shanking  is 
due  to  an  insufficiency  of  water  at  the  roots. 
If  not  the  latter,  it  may  be  caused  by  an  im- 
moderate removal  of  lateral  shoots.  When 
these  are  allowed  to  grow  uninterruptedly  until 
they  are  2 feet  long,  and  then  removed 
suddenly,  a serious  check  must  take  place. 
The  easiest  and  certainly  the  surest  method 
of  dealing  with  lateral  growths  is  to  make  a 
practice  of  going  over  the  Vines  at  least  twice 
weekly,  removing  all  not  required.  All  lateral 
shoots  between  the  bunch  and  the  main  rod 
are  removed,  those  beyond  the  bunch  pinched 
in  at  the  first  or  second  joint.  In  no  part  of 
the  vinery  should  the  foliage  be  crowded,  and 
every  main  leaf  should  be  allowed  space  for  full 
development.  Mealy-bug  is  most  difficult  to 
eradicate  from  Vines  when  they  are  tho- 
roughly infested  with  the  pest.  The  first  thing 
to  do  after  the  Grapes  are  cut,  is  to  well  wash 
the  Vines  with  clear  water  to  which  is  added 
one  wineglassful  of  petroleum,  keeping  it  well 
stirred  while  using.  Two  syringes  are  the  best 
to  effect  this,  one  being  constantly  used  in  the 
water  while  the  other  applies  the  liquid  to  the 
Vines.  After  the  Vines  are  pruned  and  cleaned, 
they  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  soapy 
water  heated  up  to  130  degs.  at  least  twice.  If 
the  work  is  well  done,  many  of  the  bugs  will  be 
killed.  If  the  inside  of  the  vinery  can  have  a 
couple  of  coats  of  paint  and  2 inches  of  surface- 
soil  removed  from  the  border,  all  the  better. 
When  the  Vines  start  into  growth  in  the  spring 
they  should  be  closely  watched  ; any  insects  then 
appearing  should  be  touched  with  pure  methy- 
lated spirit. — S.  P. 


2646.— Pruningnewly-planted  Apple- 
trees. — The  trees  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  with 
shoots  from  2 feet  to  4 feet  long,  on  the  Paradise 
stock,  have  been  growing  too  strongly.  If  they 
had  been  transplanted  last  year  they  would  have 
been  furnished  with  a mass  of  fibrous  roots  and 
blossom-buds  instead  of  such  long  growths. 
When  trees  three  or  four  years  old  are  pur- 
chased from  the  nursery,  it  is  much  better  to 
select  those  transplanted  the  previous  year  ; 
they  may  not  be  so  large,  but  they  will  be  better 
to  transplant.  The  shoots  alluded  to  ought  to 
be  thinned  out,  and  the  remainder  shortened  to 
two  thirds  of  their  length,  less  or  more.  It  is  a 
grave  error  to  cut  them  close  back. — J.  D.  E. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

2650.— Forming  a mound  in  a gar- 
den.— Forming  mounds  with  surplus  earth  is 
an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  it,  but  it  is  a plan 
that  I cannot  recommend,  unless  there  is  a large 
body  of  it  that  would  not  get  quickly  dried 
through  by  the  summer  heat.  You  must  re- 
member that  trees  or  plants  set  out  on  mounds 
are  more  exposed  than  those  on  level  ground, 
and  that  in  a dry  summer  they  suffer  so  much 
for  the  want  of  root  moisture  that  they  make 
but  slow  progress,  and  look  very  unhappy.  In 
any  case,  do  not  plant  Rhododendrons  ; they 
require  more  moisture  than  such  a position 
affords.  If,  after  the  mound  is  formed,  you 
cover  a part  of  the  surface  with  large  stones  or 
tree-roots,  and  plant  between  them  some  of  the 
strong-growing  Ayrshire  Roses,  and  allow  them 
to  ramble  as  they  like,  you  might  make  your 
mound  an  interesting  feature.  To  associate  with 
the  Roses  you  may  plant  two  or  three  dwarf- 
flowering  Thorns,  and  such  bright  berry-bearing 
shrubs  as  Cotoneaster  Simonsi  and  C.  Lelandi. 
Also  Yucca  gloriosa,  and,  if  there  is  sufficient 
space,  you  may  plant  a Pampas  Grass,  and  on 
the  most  shady  side  of  the  bank  some  strong- 
growing British  Ferns.  For  all  these  subjects 
you  will  want  2 feet  of  good  soil  on  the  top  of 
the  clay. — J.  C.  C. 

2610.— Best  bedding  Lobelias  —A  good  true 
stock  of  L.  speciosa  will  generally  give  satisfaction.  Crystal 
Palace  compacta  is  a good  variety.  White-flowered 
Lobelias  are  not  much  grown  now,  and  Lobelias  generally 
are  less  grown  than  they  were  a few  years  ago  ; in  fact, 
the  same  remark  applies  to  most  tender  bedding  plants. — 
E.  H. 

If  grown  from  cuttings,  I prefer  L pumila 

grandiflora,  on  account  of  its  rich  deep-blue 
colour  and  compact  habit,  but  it  requires  good 
culture,  and  it  does  not  “do”  so  welt,  generally, 
as  Emperor  William,  though  the  flowers  of  this 
are  paier,  and  the  growth  stronger.  White 
Perfection  is  the  be3t  of  its  colour  I ever  grew, 
but  I do  not  see  it  offered  now.  But  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  trouble  with  cuttings 
now  that  one  can  get  seedlings  to  come  so  true 
and  even,  and  of  such  excellent  quality , as  those 
of  Sutton’s  Dark  Blue  do.  These  seedlings  are 
wonderfully  compact,  yet  vigorous,  with  deep- 
blue  flowers,  and  I think  they  remain  in  bloom 
longer  than  plants  from  cuttings. — B.  C.  R. 

2501.— Growing  Irises.— It  is  interesting 
to  find  a query  asking  for  information  about 
this  beautiful  family.  The  most  useful  un- 
questionably are  those  called  “ Germanica  ” — 
or  German  Irises,  the  common  “Flags”  of  the 
garden — which  seem  to  live  and  thrive  almost 
anvwhere,  even  in  town  gardens.  They  are 
amongst  the  best  of  town  flowers.  Four  very 
fine  kinds  are  Queen  of  the  May,  Celeste,  a 
lovely  blue  colour ; Purple  King,  the  flower 
much  larger  and  even  richer  in  colour  than  the 
ordinary  type  ; Dalmatica,  Pallida,  and  Mme. 
Chereau,  the  Iris  which  is  grown  largely  for  the 
market.  Its  bold,  handsome  flowers  are  very 
familiar  in  Iris  time.  They  are  white,  feathered 
with  quite  a violet  colour.  A fairly  light  soil  is 
best  for  them,  although  they  have  no  great  likes 
or  dislikes  in  this  respect,  and  the  position 
should  be  warm  and  sunny.  One  thing  they 
detest,  and  that  is,  constant  disturbance  at  the 
roots.  If  fine  plants  are  wished  for  they  must 
be  left  alone  to  develop  into  splendid  clumps— 
once  in  about  four  years  being  a proper  interval 
to  divide,  but  not  even  then  if  they  are  in  full 
health  and  vigour.  The  beginner  cannot  do 
better  than  commence  with  those  named,  as 
there  are  many  kinds  not  worth  having,  the 
colours  of  the  flowers  being  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing, hence  ineffective  in  the  garden.  I have  seen 
I.  sibirica  succeed  well  near  large  towns,  but  it 
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must  have  good  soil,  damp,  and  ample  sun- 
shine. When  well  established  it  is  very 
beautiful,  (lie  leaves  narrow  and  elegant,  and 
the  flowers  on  their  slender  stems  stand  up  well 
above  the  mass  of  foliage.  The  white  form  is  a 
counterpart  of  the  type,  except  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  milky  instead  of  blue.  1 should 
advise  those  who  have  small  or  medium-sized 
gardens  not  to  grow  Knempfer’s  Iris.  Few 
dowers  are  more  charming  than  when  fringing  a 
lakeside,  but  unless  they  can  have  ample 
moisture,  and  are  grown  in  masses,  as  naturally 
as  possible,  they  lack  interest.  On  page  576  a 
very  interesting  wayof  growingthebulbouskinds 
i3  given,  so  that  even  those  who  cannot  have 
the  German  and  many  other  Irises  may  yet 
enjoy  the  sweet  little  bulbous  species,  of  which 
the  Netted  Iris  (l.  reticulata)  is  the  best  repre- 
sentative.— C.  T. 


A USEFUL  WHITE  PRIMROSE. 

The  grower  of  a large  batch  of  seedling  Prim- 
roses of  a good  strain  may  always  expect  some 
pleasant  surprises.  Among  seedlings  of  white 
and  yellow  bunch  Primrose,  a few  years  ago 
appeared  one  of  the  plant  of  which  a small  group 
in  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  Though 
from  Polyanthus-seed,  it  is  a true  single-stalked 
Primrose,  of  a clear  white  colour,  with  yellow 
eye.  It  was  at  once  conspicuous  from  its  very 
early  and  dense  bloom,  a character  that  its 


seed  early,  towards  the  end  of  February  (under 
glass,  of  course),  prick  off  the  plunts  into  well- 
drained  boxes— avoiding  anything  like  coddling 

harden  them  off  and  plant  out  at  the  end  of 

April,  or  early  in  May.  The  soil  should  be  rich 
but  sweet,  and  moderately  light ; mix  a good 
deal  of  old  lime  or  mortar-rubbish  with  it,  and 
also  a little  soot.  Throw  away  all  the  strongest 
seedlings,  using  only  those  of  medium  growth, 
as  the  former  will  produce  single  flowers  only, 
and  shade  the  plants  from  bright  sun  until 
established  and  growing. — B.  C.  R. 

2614.— Plants  for  a north  bed.— A bed  of  mixed 
Violas  is  always  charming,  and  it  might  have  an  edging  of 
Daisies.— E.  II. 

A bed  filled  with  the  different  varieties 

of  Spirreas,  both  shrubby  and  herbaceous,  would 
make  an  interesting  feature  for  a spot  much 
shaded.  Amongst  the  herbaceous  varieties  S. 
Aruncus  and  S.  palmata  are  two  exceedingly 
attractive  kinds.  S.  venusta  is  also  a stately 
plant,  with  deep  rosy  flowers  on  stems  3 feet  in 
height.  For  planting  near  the  outside  S. 
Filipendula  flore-pleuo  is  an  admirable  plant. 
The  Japan  Anemone  (Honorine  Jobert)  does 
grandly  quite  in  the  shade.  A good  plant  for  a 
permanent  edging  is  Euonymus  radicans  varie- 
gatus. — J.  C.  0. 

2655.— Failure  of  Iris  and  Pseonies 

I cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  you  fail  with 
these  plants,  as  neither  are  difficult  to  cultivate. 
Had  you  given  more  particulars  of  your  treat- 


to  Covent-garden,  where  they  sell  readily  early 
in  the  season,  the  prices  ranging  from  three 
shillings  to  six  shillings  per  dozen  bunches. 
The  best  time  to  insert  cuttings,  or,  what  is 
better,  slips,  is  the  first  week  in  October, 
planting  them  in  rows  10  inches  apart,  the  slips 
2 inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows.  The  soil 
should  be  made  very  firm  about  the  base  to 
induce  a quick  root  formation.  Here  the  plants 
should  remain  until  the  following  April  twelve- 
month, planting  them  into  rows  three  feet  wide 
and  the  same  distance  apart  in  the  rows.  As  it 
is  late  now  to  insert  the  cuttings  I should  advise 
their  being  left  until  the  middle  of  February, 
which  is  a good  time. — S.  P. 


Primrose  “ Munstead  Early  White.” 


divisions  always  maintain,  and  it  has  proved  one 
of  the  best  for  massing  for  spring  effects.  It  is 
known  as  Munstead  Early  White. 


2642.— Planting  a bed  with  Stocks. 

— The  best  way  to  do  with  Stocks  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  March  over  a hot-bed,  and  as  soon  as  the 
seed  leaves  have  grown  to  their  full  size,  plant 
t hem  out  into  boxes  until  they  are  large  enough 
to  plant  in  the  open  garden.  They  like  rich 
soil,  and  in  such  ought  to  be  planted  about  a 
foot  asunder.  They  are  not  continuous  flower- 
ing plants,  and  the  beds  would  require  to  be 
planted  with  something  else  when  the  Stockspass 
out  of  bloom.  The  White  and  Red  Intermediate 
Stocks  are  the  best  for  bedding-out  purposes, 
but  they  do  not  last  so  well  in  the  climate  of 
England  as  they  do  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. — 
J.  D.  E. 

As  regards  the  arrangement,  I do  not 

think  that  you  can  do  better  than  plant  each 
ray  of  the  star  with  a different  colour — say, 
white,  crimson,  purple,  rose,  blue,  and  cream. 
Von  will  be  lucky  if  you  get  all  the  plants  of 
each  colour  to  come  perfectly  true,  and  if  there 
is  any  variation  lines  or  edgings  of  any  particu- 
lar colour  would  look  very  bad,  while  in  the 
mass  it  would  not  matter  so  much.  If  I were 
doing  the  job  myself  I should  mix  the  colours 
indiscriminately.  It  is  too  late  now  to  sow 
Brompton,  East  Lothian,  or  Queen  Stocks, 
though  if  you  like  you  can  buy  plants  in  the 
spring,  but  in  my  experience  none  of  these 
flower  so  evenly  and  profusely  as  a good  strain 
of  the  German  or  Ten- week  Stocks.  Sow  the 


ment,  the  time  of  planting,  and  whether  you 
disturbed  them  after  planting,  one  might  have 
replied  to  your  inquiry  more  definitely. 
With  regard  to  the  Iris,  I think  you  must  have 
planted  them  too  late.  For  several  years  past  I 
have  been  very  successful  with  the  Spanish  and 
English  Iris.  Early  last  October  I planted 
some  new  varieties  of  both  sections,  and  the 
growth  is  now  coming  through  the  soil  in  a very 
satisfactory  manner,  but  1 find  home-grown 
roots  that  are  taken  up  in  August  and  planted 
again  in  October  come  up  stronger  than 
imported  bulbs,  and  always  flower  more 
regularly.  The  Pteonies,  I am  afraid,  are  weak 
plants  when  they  are  set  out ; at  any  rate, 
newly  purchased  plants  are  generally  miserably 
small,  frequently  having  only  one  crown,  and 
then  they  require  very  liberal  treatment  for 
three  or  four  years  to  grow  into  good  plants, 
and  to  be  left  undisturbed.  If  your  garden  is 
not  exposed  to  spring  frosts,  which  sometimes 
destroys  the  flowers  of  the  Pieonies,  I think 
you  will  do  better  with  them  if  you  have  patience, 
and  you  ought  to  have  better  results  with  the 
Spanish  and  English  Iris,  if  you  lift  the  bulbs 
in  August,  and  plant  again  in  October. — J.  C.  C. 

2649.— Lavender  growing. —The  pro- 
duce could  be  sent  in  one  batch  to  a distillery 
where  it  would  have  the  oil  extracted  from  the 
flowers ; this  is  readily  sold  at  various  prices  from 
£2  perpound  to  £4  per  pound.  There  are  several 
distilleries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mitcham 
and  Sutton  in  Surrey.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  dispose  of  the  flowers  is  to  cut  them  and 
tie  up  in  bunches  of  200  spikes  and  send  them 


ORCHIDS. 

SOPHRON1TIS  GRAND1FLORA. 

This  Orchid,  I have  been  told,  is  plentiful  in  the 
Organ  Mountains  near  Rio  Janeiro.  I have  an 
enquiry  from  “ H.  H ,”  asking  me  what  is  the 
cause  of  a plant  which  he  has  producing  bloom 
this  season  of  a copper  colour  instead  of  scarlet  ? 
Now  I scarcely  know  what  to  say  to  this,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a flower  cannot  exactly  define 
what  is  meant.  There  is  a variety  of  this  plant 
called  purpurea,  which  has  the  flowers  of  a 
bright-scarlet  suffused  with  purple,  and  another 
called  rosea,  in  which  the  flowers  are  of  a soft 
rose  colour,  but  I do  not  think  my  friend  living 
at  Highgate  can  have  mistaken  either  of  these 
colours  for  what  he  calls  “ a pale,  spoiled 
copper  tinge.”  I can  only  suggest  that  the 
flowers  have  been  injured  by  the  effects  of  fog. 

I will  not,  however,  let  this  beautiful  Christmas 
flower  pass  by  without  a few  remarks, 
although  the  conspicuous  forms  of  the  present 
species  scarcely  render  the  name  applicable  ; 
some,  indeed,  I have  heard  even  going  so  far  as 
to  proclaim  it  a Laslia.  Undoubtedly  the  name 
was  very  well  applied  to  the  first-named  species, 
S.  cernua,  which  is  a small-growing,  modest 
little  beauty,  bearing  three  or  four  flowers  upon 
its  short  scape,  these  being  small  and  orange  - 
red  and  yellow  in  their  markings  ; but  in  good 
varieties  of  S.  grandiflora  I have  seen  the  flowers 
each  measuring  .as  much  as  3 inches  across  ; 
sepals  and  petals  round  and  full,  and  of  a bril- 
liant scarlet,  the  lip  being  orange-yellow.  This 
Orchid  thrives  exceptionally  well  when  grown 
in  small  earthenware  baskets,  well  drained,  and 
the  plant  potted  in  a very  little  quantity  of 
mould,  which  should  be  composed  of  peat-fibre 
and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  in  about  equal 
parts.  This  should  be  pressed  down  firmly, 
and  the  plant  be  allowed  to  sit  upon  an  elevated 
mound  a little  above  the  pot’s  rim,  but  do  not 
disturb  it  without  a sufficient  cause,  for  this 
Orchid  does  not  like  such  treatment.  The  plant, 
when  growing,  does  not  object  to  strong  heat  and 
a good  deal  of  moisture,  and  during  this  time  it 
may  with  advantage  be  hung  up  in  the  Cattleya- 
house,  always  hanging  the  plant  or  plants  in 
the  full  light,  shading  lightly  from  the  hottest 
sun.  When  the  growth  is  completed  the  plant 
may  be  removed  to  the  coolest  house,  and  be 
kept  there  until  the  next  growing  season,  when 
they  may  again  be  moved  into  warmer  quarters 
I know  some  people  keep  their  plants  all  thi 
year  round  in  the  cool-house,  but  where  circum 
stances  will  allow  of  their  transition  to  a warme 
climate,  it,  I think,  gives  them  more  life  an< 
vigour,  and  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  thei 
conditions  in  a state  of  nature,  if  any  of  m 
readers  have  not  the  means  to  shift  the  plai 
into  a warmer  house.  Then  let  them  select  11 
warmest  spot  in  the  cool-house.  The  bloomii 
season  lasts  from  November,  or  the  beginnii 
of  December  until  the  end  of  February,  but 
is  a particularly  bright  Christmas  flower. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  PULCHELLUM. 
“ A Beginner”  sends  me  flowers  of  an  excell 
form  of  the  maj us  variety  of  this  Odontoglossi 
which  is  known  also  as  grandiflorum.  It  is  i 
many  years  since  this  plant  flowered  first  in 
gardens  of  Mr.  Bateman,  in  Cheshire.  I g 
many  fine  specimens  of  it,  and  I know  that  a 
that  time  we  had  a very  poor  form  of  the  j 
introduced,  which,  in  spite  of  the  pleasant 
fume,  I did  not  like,  and  neither  did  an 
else.  Since  I have  heard  the  name  of  O.  Ege 
given  it,  but  it  is  really  not  worth  growing 
t he  form  which  I have  sent  me  is  really  a cl 
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ing  plant,  with  flowers  waxy  in  texture  and 
pure-white,  saving  a blotch  of  yellow  upon  the 
lip.  This  organ,  or  part  of  the  flower,  always 
stands  uppermost,  but  if  the  plant  is  grown 
suspended  the  spikes  become  pendulous,  and 
thus  the  flowers  assume  their  proper  position. 
This  Odontoglossum  when  it  first  is  made  to 
assume  this  position,  and  if  with  but  a few 
spikes,  presents  a somewhat  thin  and  worn 
appearance,  but  after  a year  or  two's  growth  in 
this  style  it  appears  to  fall  into  the  spirit 
of  the  thing,  and  it  assumes  a well-disposed 
and  happy  look.  O.  pulchellum,  coming 
from  Guatemala,  and  at  a lower  elevation  than 
its  relatives  in  New  Grenada,  naturally  requires 
a little  more  warmth,  and  this  may  be  brought 
about  by  placing  it  at  the  warmest  end  of  the 
Odontoglossum  house,  always  keeping  a nice 
moisture  in  the  air,  and  by  no  means  allowing 
the  plants  to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  The 
plant  is  easily  propagated,  and  if  you  want  to 
make  a friend  a present  of  a piece  take  the 
plant  out  of  the  pot  about  February  and  select 
a piece  having  a leading  growth,  just  cutting 
the  rhizome  through,  and  the  rest  of  the  division 
may  be  done  with  the  hands.  I know  some 
people  will  fall  foul  of  me  for  advising  the  use 
of  the  knife,  but,  let  it  be  understood,  I prefer 
the  use  of  the  knife  at  all  times  for  separating 
the  woody  stem,  not  for  cutting  the  roots,  be- 
cause these  will  all  separate  by  the  hand  ; but 
for  the  woody  rhizome  a clean  cut  is  certainly 
far  better  than  the  jagged  ends  left  by  tearing 
it  asunder.  Good  fibrous  peat  and  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss  should  be  used  for  potting 
material,  and  the  plant  should  be  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  pot’s  rim.  Drain  well.  This 
is  essential,  for  as  the  plant  requires  plenty  of 
water  to  its  roots  the  soil  should  be  open  and 
free,  and  the  drainage  also  must  act  quickly  in 
order  to  take  away  the  surplus,  so  that  every- 
thing is  sweet  and  clean  about  it. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM  LEUCOCHILUM. 

This  is  by  no  means  a novel  plant,  for  it  flowered 
first  in  this  country  in  1856.  Some  years  after- 
wards I had  some  fine  plants  of  it  growing,  and 
its  colours,  which  are  so  distinct  from  the 
majority  of  Oncidiutns,  should  endear  it  to  all. 
Moreover,  it  is  a cool-house  plant,  thriving  in 
that  structure  with  the  Odontoglossums  in  an 
admirable  manner.  In  the  sixties  I remember 
to  have  seen  this  species  growing  and  flowering 
in  the  then  famous  collection  of  Mr.  Dawson, 
at  Meadow  Bank,  under  the  management 
of  his  gardener,  Mr.  Anderson,  in  magni- 
ficent condition,  the  like  of  which  I had  never 
seen  before,  nor  have  never  seen  equalled  since, 
either  in  the  strength  and  health  of  the  plants, 
or  in  the  varieties.  I wonder  what  h is  become 
of  the  plants,  or  of  Mr.  Anderson,  and  anyone 
that  could  give  me  any  information  on  either 
subject  would  receive  the  hearty  thanks  of 
“ M.  B.  ?”  However,  to  return  to  my  subject, 
these  plants  were  grown  best  in  good  fibrous  peat, 
from  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fine  soil  has 
been  well  beaten,  and  mixed  with  Sphagnum, 
which  should  be  always  chopped,  in  order  to 
facilitate  its  mixing  with  the  peat,  and  during 
the  potting  I like  to  occasionally  dash  in  some 
sharp  silver  sand — but  it  is  of  little  use  using  the 
Reigate  sand  now  for  sharpness  ; the  best  kind 
comesfromtheBedfordshire  pits — and  this  before 
being  used  for  the  purpose  here  recommended 
should  be  washed  and  dried,  the  pots,  too,  mustbe 
well-drained,  and  the  plants  left  to  sit  upon  a 
little  cone  raised  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The 
plant  was  found  in  the  mountain  regions  of 
Guatemala  at  the  first  by  Mr.  Skinner,  and 
afterwards  by  others,  but  at  no  time  have  I ever 
heard  at  what  elevation  it  is  found  ; the  plant 
also  extends  itself  into  the  adjoining  country 
of  Mexico,  but  I do  not  know  where  the  best 
varieties  are  to  be  found.  It  produces  stout 
bulbs  some  5 inches  or  G inches  high,  bearing 
dark-green  leaves  somewhat  leathery  in  texture, 
and  it  produces  branching  spikes  of  blooms 
6 feet  or  7 feet  long;  these  are  many- flowered, 
the  flowers  measuring  each  1 \ inches  to  2 inches 
across.  In  the  varieties  named  above  they 
exceeded  this  measurement,  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  nearly  equal,  usually  yellowish-green, 
barred  with  a darker  colour,  as  before  remarked 
the  special  varieties  being  barred  almost  a black ; 
t he  three-lobed  lip  is  large  and  pure-white;  it 
lasts  a long  time  in  flower,  and  these  appear  in 


the  late  spring  months.  It  is  not  often  that  I 
see  this  species  about  now,  but  I do  strongly 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  my  readers, 
as  I am  sure  they  will  all  be  in  love  with  it  when 
it  flowers,  and  it  is  easily  grown. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


VANDA  LAMELLATA  BOXALLI. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  handsome  free-flowering, 
small-growing  species  whose  home  is  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  ‘"Mr.  Wm.  Parsons”  sends 
me  flowers  of  it  for  its  name,  saying  it  is  very 
beautiful,  and  it  has  a spike  bearing  some  eighteen 
flowers.  The  plant,  he  says,  was  bought  some 
few  years  ago  at  one  of  Mr.  Sander  s sales 
without  a name.  I am  very  glad  “Mr.  Par- 
sons ” has  got  such  a beauty.  This  Orchid  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  small-growing  Vandas, 
and  valuable  on  account  of  its  winter-flowering 
properties.  The  variety  resembles  the  typical 
plant  exactly  in  its  growth  ; but  the  leaves  are 
somewhat  broader  ; also  the  erect  spike  is  longer, 
and  it  bears  more  flowers  ; but  these  vary  some- 
what in  colour.  In  the  flowers  sent  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  creamy-white ; but  in  some 
plants  which  I have  seen  they  have  been  of  a 
light  - yellow,  which  is  the  usual  colour 
of  the  species ; but  in  the  variety  the 
lateral  sepals  and  the  column  are  of  a 
rich  bright  reddish  - brown,  in  the  lower 
half,  and  the  lip  is  deep  rosy-purple.  These 
flowers,  I am  told,  have  been  open  nearly  a 
month,  and  “Mr.  Parsons”  may  still  enjoy  them 
for  as  long  again  if  cut,  and  after  a short 
time  the  plant  set  growing  again  to  prepare  itself 
for  flowering  another  season.  This  Orchid  is  not 
so  hardy  as  many  of  the  Vandas,  and  I am  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  not  found  at  any  great 
elevation  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  therefore,  it 
requires  more  warmth  and  moisture  than  some 
others,  and  I have  found  it  thrives  best  in 
hanging-baskets,  well  drained,  and  nothing  but 
fresh,  sweet  Sphagnum  Moss  should  be  used  for 
soil,  but  not  too  much  of  this  is  required.  The 
plant  enjoys  plenty  of  light,  but  it  should 
be  shaded  from  the  strongest  sun.  It  likes 
syringing,  and  I usually  treat  it  to  this  morning 
and  evening,  keeping  the  atmosphere  moist 
during  the  day.  The  spikes  begin  to  show  early 
in  the  autumn,  and  so,  although  reducing  the 
amount  of  water  given,  and  stopping  the  syringe 
altogether,  the  plant  must  not  be  deprived  of 
water  to  its  roots,  but  in  a less  degree,  and  the 
driest  time  for  this  plant  should  be  confined  to 
about  a fortnight  after  its  flowers  are  removed. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM  MACRANTHUM. 

“ A Learner  ” asks  me,  apparently  in  great 
trouble,  why  it  is  he  never  can  get  this  plant  to 
flower  ? He  says  he  has  waited  patiently,  but 
now  his  patience  seems  to  be  exhausted.  It  is 
now  over  a hundred  years  ago  since  this 
Oncidium  was  first  discovered,  and  it  is  about 
twenty-four  years  ago  since  I saw  the  plant 
flowering  for  the  first  time  in  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester’s  collection  of  Orchids  at  Farnham 
Castle.  I had  heard  of  it  before  when  it 
flowered  with  Lord  Londesborough,  and  who  ex- 
hibited it  before  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
London,  but  at  this,  the  first  time  of  my  seeing  it, 
I certainly  was  taken  aback  with  the  size  of  its 
flowers.  These  were  each  upwards  of  4 inches 
across,  round  and  full,  and  altogether  it  struck 
me  as  being  a most  remarkable  plant.  “A 
Learner  ” must  keep  it  cooler  than  any  other  of 
the  Orchids.  The  plant  grows  naturally  at 
10,000  feet  elevation,  and  anyone  must  suppose 
the  temperature  at  such  an  altitude  is  very 
much  reduced,  and  the  moisture  is  also  very 
great ; and  when  it  has  been  showing  flower, 
which  it  does  for  months  before  they  expand,  I 
have  known  foolish  growers  to  cause  nearly 
all  the  buds  refuse  to  open  and  to  drop  oft, 
only  through  giving  a little  extra  fire-heat  with 
a view  to  getting  them  expanded  sooner.  This 
Orchid  is  a very  free  bloomer  ; you  only  want  to 
get  the  plants  strong  enough,  and  afterwards 
flower-spikes  will  come  fast  enough,  but  you 
must  not  expect  spikes  from  weak  bulbs.  I have 
called  upon  several  Orchid  growers  during  the 
past  month,  and  I have  seen  the  flower-spikes 
all  up,  and  in  some  instances  the  branches  are 
appearing,  and  such  plants  will,  of  course,  flower 
first,  but  it  will  be  a long  time  yet  before  the 
blooms  are  opened.  All  these  plants  have  been 


grown  as  cool  as  possible,  even  cooler  than 
Odontoglossum  Alexandrse,  or  in  the  very  coldest 
part  of  a house  in  which  this  species  does  well. 
I am  of  opinion  that  the  plants  do  not  generally 
have  enough  moisture  to  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  this  deprivation,  little  though 
it  may  be,  is  the  cause  of  the  plants  starting 
into  growth  again  before  the  bulbs,  which 
should  have  produced  a spike,  have  done  growing. 
Take  my  advice,  set  your  plants  growing  quite 
cool,  let  them  have  abundance  of  fresh  air,  but 
do  not  let  the  air  rob  the  atmosphere  of  its 
moisture,  so  that  the  plants  ever  become  dry 
during  the  time  of  their  growth.  And  as  soon 
as  the  bulb  is  ripened,  less  water  will  be  sufficient, 
but  do  not  dry  it  ever  so  that  the  bulbs  or  leaves 
suffer.  I am  of  opinion  that  your  plants  are 
not  strong  enough  for  producing  flowers. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  CEANOTHUSES. 

Though  these  beautiful  shrubs  cannot  be  classed 
with  those  that  are  thoroughly  hardy,  they  are 
so  important  that  they  must  not  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  are  fond  of  flowering  shrubs.  Some, 
however,  of  the  varieties  of  the  C.  azureus  race 
are  quite  hardy  enough  to  withstand  our  climate 
fully  exposed  as  bush  plants.  The  majority 
form  most  beautiful  wall  shrubs,  and,  from 
their  free  growth,  handsome  foliage,  and  profu- 
sion of  bloom,  produce  the  finest  possible  etiects. 
In  all  the  species  the  individual  flowers  are  ex- 
ceedingly small,  but  this  is  amply  compensated 
for  by  their  being  produced  in  great  masses, 
and  coming  out  in  succession  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer,  they  give  these  plants  a 
peculiar  importance  in  garden  decoration.  As 
wall  shrubs  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  them 
trim  and  tidy,  that  they  should  be  at  least 
annually  pruned.  This  should  be  done  in  April, 
or  as  soon  as  danger  from  serious  frost  is  over  ; 
and  as  all  the  sorts  flower  on  the  shoots  of  the 
current  year’s  growth,  from  one  to  three  eyes 
of  the  preceding  year’s  wood  should  be  left,  re- 
serving, or  at  most  only  topping,  such  shoots  as 
are  required  for  filling  up  the  open  spaces  on 
the  wall.  All  the  species  are  of  free  growth  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  if  dry,  with  the  subsoil 
porous  ; and  they  will  be  found  to  ripen  their 
wood  best  and  flower  most  freely  in  warm,  sunny 
exposures.  The  following  are  very  distinct  and 
desirable  species  : — 

C.  azureus  is  a native  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  Mexico,  where  it  forms  a straggling 
bush  about  10  feet  in  height,  and  from  whence 
it  was  first  sent  to  this  country  in  1818.  It  is 
one  of  our  most  ornamental  wall  shrubs,  flower- 
ing, as  it  does,  from  year  to  year  most 
abundantly  when  planted  in  a dry,  well- 
sheltered,  but  sunny  situation.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  on  large  axillary  panicles, 
are  bright  blue,  and  are  in  perfection  from  June 
till  September,  and  in  mild  autumns  sometimes 
till  November.  Pallidus  is  a handsome  variety, 
with  pale-blue  flowers.  From  this  species  has 
been  obtained  a very  beautiful  race  of  hardy 
Ceanothuses  by  intercrossing  it  with  its  hardier, 
but  less  showy  congener,  Ceanothus  americanus. 
The  results  of  these  crosses,  produced  almost 
exclusively  in  Continental  nurseries,  may  be 
seen  in  such  lovely  kinds  as  C.  Gloire  de  \ er- 
sailles,  Arnoldi,  Lucie  Simon,  Theodore  Froebel, 
Bertini,  President  Reveil,  Lucie  Moser,  and 
others,  all  of  which  have  their  flowers  produced 
in  large,  plumy  clusters,  some  white,  others 
rose,  but  chiefly  of  some  shade  of  blue. 

C.  americanus. — Though  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  this  species,  this  generally  thrives  best  when 
planted  against  a wall,  or  at  least  in  a thoroughly 
sheltered  situation,  and  in  a dry,  porous  soil.  The 
leaves  are  about  2 inches  long,  serrated,  and  of 
a bright-green  colour  above,  and  slightly  pube- 
scent beneath.  The  flowers,  which  come  out  in 
succession  from  about  the  middle  of  June  till 
the  end  of  August,  are  white,  and  produced 
most  profusely  in  axillary  panicles.  This  species 
is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  during  the  War 
of  Independence  the  Americans  used  its  leaves 
as  a substitute  for  tea.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance  over  a wide  area  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  as  a dwarf  deciduous  bush  from 
3 feet  to  4 feet  high,  and  has  been  known  in  this 
country  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  called  New  Jersey  Tea. 
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0.  rigidus  is  a sub-evergreen,  or  in  mild 
winters  and  sheltered  situations  an  evergreen 
species,  discovered  by  Hartwog  in  woods  near 
Monterey,  in  California,  and  sent  to  this  country 
in  1848.  It  has  an  upright  habit  of  growth, 
rarely  exceeding  <5  feet  in  height,  the  branches 


stiff  and  wiry,  and,  in  a young  state,  on  short 
footstalks  of  a cuneate  retuse  form,  dark  shiny- 
green  above  and  paler  beneath.  The  flowers, 
produced  in  clusters  on  the  sides  of  the  young 
shoots,  are  of  a deep  purple  colour,  and  come 
out  in  April  and  May. 

C.  papillosus  is  a very  pretty  species  from 
the  mountains  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  California, 
where  it  forms  a densely-branched  straggling 
bush  of  from  6 feet  to  10  feet  high.  It  was  first 
introduced  in  1848.  Like  the  other  species,  it 
requires  the  protection  of  a wall,  on  which  it 
blooms  very  profusely  about  June  and  July. 
The  leaves  are  small,  blunt,  dark-green  above, 
and  slightly  downy  on  the  under  side.  The 
panicles  of  pale-blue  flowers  are  borne  on  long 
footstalks  from  the  sides  of  the  young  shoots. 

C.  divaricatus. — This  species  was  introduced 
about  1841  from  Monterey,  where,  in  sheltered 
valleys,  it  is  found  growing  as  a dense  broad 
evergreen  bush  of  about  10  feet  high.  It  is  a 
free-growing  handsome  wall  plant,  the  long 
slender  shoots  abundantly  clothed  with  small 
shining  green  leaves,  being  in  themselves  very 
attractive.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  May, 
and  a succession  is  kept  up  till  the  frost  kills 
them  in  autumn.  They  are  of  a bright-blue 
colour,  and  are  produced  very  profusely. 

C.  dentatus  is  an  elegant  small-growing  ever- 
green shrub,  rarely  found  higher  than  about 
3 feet.  It  was  sent  home  from  Monterey  in 
1848.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  deeply  toothed, 
of  a shining  green  colour,  and  abundantly  set  on 
the  branches.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in 
Mayor  June,  are  deep  blue,  continuing  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  season.  They  are  very  showy 
and  profuse. 

C.  verrucosus  is  another  Californian  species 
sent  home  by  Hartweg  in  1848.  It  forms  a 
thickly-branched  spreading  evergreen  bush  of 
about  6 feet  in  height.  As  a wall  plant  with  us 
it  is  of  remarkably  free  growth,  and  has  a very 
fine  appearance  both  as  regards  foliage  and 
bloom.  The  leaves  are  small  and  blunt,  of  a 
bright  shiny  green.  The  flowers  begin  to  appear 
early  in  May,  and  continue  during  the  summer 
months.  They  are  borne  in  corymbs  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  young  branches,  often  so 
profusely  as  to  hide  the  foliage. 

C.  Veitchianus  is  one  of  the  loveliest  species 
of  the  genus,  the  flowers  being  of  a rich  deep- 
blue,  produced  in  dense  clusters  at  the  ends  of 
leafy  branches.  The  species,  C.  integerrimus, 
velutinus  Fontanesianus  are  likewise  in  culti- 
vation, but  those  described  above  include  the 
most  desirable  for  general  cultivation.  G. 


2647.— Ivy  and  Ampelopsia  Veitchi] 

— The  Irish  Ivy  (Hedera  canariensis)  and  Ampe- 
lopsis  hederacea  (the  common  Virginian  Creeper) 


succeed  admirably  together,  producing  a pretty 
effect ; but  I am  afraid  tho  Ivy  would  smother 
this  variety  of  Ampelopsis.  The  leaf-stalks  of  the 
Ivy  grow  longer  than  those  of  the  Creeper  ; in 
consequence,  the  Ivy  would  prevent  the  under- 
growth being  satisfactory  ; but  in  the  case  of  the 
common  Ampelopsis  the  leaf  stalks  are  longer 
than  the  Ivy. — S.  P. 

2571.— Plants  under  Horse  Chestnut- 
trees. — You  cannot  do  better  than  select  a 
good  strong-growing  Ivy,  such  as  Emerald  Gem, 
or  the  common  Irish  Ivy,  pegging  the  growth 
down  so  as  to  make  as  quickly  as  possible  a 
dense  carpet  of  green.  But  if  the  shade  from 
the  trees  is  very  dense  nothing  will  grow  well, 
as  the  soil  in  such  a place  is  usually  much 
impoverished,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Ivy,  it  will 
be  necessary  in  the  summer  months,  until  well 
established,  to  give  ample  waterings.  Choose 
good  strong  plants,  and  not  any  variegated 
or  weakly  “fancy”  kinds  that  require  special 
soil  and  situation.  Emerald  Gem  is  a strong 
grower,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a very  fine  colour. 
— C.  T. 

2817.— Planting  Firs,  &c.— You  may  plant  the 
Beech  and  Thorn  now,  but  the  evergreens  will  be  better 
left  till  first  week  in  April  or  even  later  if  the  weather  is 
suitable.  I planted  a good  many  times  last  year  in  June, 
with  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  loss,  but  they  were  cared 
for  in  respect  to  mulch  and  water.  This  is  where  many 
people  fail. — E.  H. 

It  will  not  injure  such  deciduous  subjects 

as  Larch,  Fir,  Beech,  and  Thorns  to  plant  them 
at  once,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  and  the  ground 
fairly  dry.  But  all  kinds  of  evergreens  that 
are  to  occupy  exposed  positions  are  better 
planted  in  April — in  fact,  just  as  they  are  on 
the  point  of  making  new  growth.  Be  sure  in 
such  a case  as  yours  to  select  plants  with 
plenty  of  roots,  even  if  you  have  a less  number. 
The  evergreens  should  also  be  bushy,  and  about 
2 1 feet  in  height.  Set  the  roots  rather  deep, 
and  make  the  soil  firm  about  them,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, give  the  surface  a mulch  with  half-rotten 
manure  or  rough  litter. — J.  C.  C. 

2633.— Plants  under  trees.  — Common 
Laurels,  Holly,  and  Rhododendrons,  will  all 
grow  more  or  less  well  under  the  shade  of  lofty 
trees,  and  so,  to  a certain  extent,  will  Box, 
Lilacs,  Syringa,  the  Snowberry-tree  (Symphori- 
carpus),  and  Berberis  Aquifolium,  though  the 
last  is  of  lower  growth.  I am  supposing  that 
the  soil  is  fairly  light  and  good,  and  suitable  for 
such  things — the  Rhododendrons  especially. 
You  will  find  it  most  difficult  to  get  much  to 
grow  under  the  Ash-trees  ; they  are  frightfully 
hungry  subjects,  and  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing of  a poisonous  nature  about  them. — 

B.  C.  R.  

A WALL  FOR  ROCK  PLANTS. 
Having  that  worst  of  all  things  in  a garden — 
viz.,  a rubbish  and  manure-yard  somewhat  ex- 


posed to  a public  road,  it  became  a necessity  to 
erect  a shelter  wall,  so  as  to  secure  somewhat 
more  privacy,  and  to  conceal  from  the  public  gaze 
what  is  really  a sort  of  laboratory  necessary  in 
every  garden.  But  in  doing  one  thing  well,  it 
generally  happens  that  at  least  one  or  two  other 
things  may  be  accomplished,  and  so,  having  that 
old  proverb  about  “ two  birds  with  one  stone  ” 
in  my  mind’s  eye,  I,  seeing  the  security  of  one 
object  assured,  resolved  to  make  the  wall  not 


only  a shelter,  but  also  an  object  pleasant  to  the 
eye  of  the  wayfarer  as  well.  This  has  now  been 
accomplished  fairly  well,  as  I imagine,  by  the 
building  of  a hollow  wall  topped  with  tie  or 
binding  stones,  and  pocketed  for  the  reception  of 
soil  and  plants,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
sketches,  made  to  a scale  of  half  an  inch  to  the 
foot.  In  such  a plant- wall  the  principle  is 
everything,  and  the  proportions  may  be  varied 
to  suit  any  special  conditions,  circumstances,  or 
surroundings.  The  wall  is  a little  over  4 feet 
high,  and  over  2 feet  through,  and  30  yards  or 
40  yards  in  length,  and  after  having  filled  up 
the  hollow  centre  of  the  wall  with  suitable  soil, 

I shall  fill  the  top  with  Iris  of  the  I.  germanica 
and  the  I.  pumila  sections,  with  Cloves,  Carna- 
tions, and  Pinks,  or  with  Linarias,  Aubrietias, 
and  Stonecrops,  Edelweiss,  and  Sempervivums, 
but  I am  especially  anxious  to  see  established 
on  its  face  a group  of  the  Californian  Zausch- 
neria,  which  does  not  always  flower  well  with 
me  on  the  ground  level,  excepting  during  very 
hot,  dry  summers.  A wall  of  the  above  size  may 
be  made  by  any  handy  man  at  stonework,  and  at 
no  great  cost.  The  stones  I was  very  fortunate 
in  procuring  almost  free  of  charge,  and  everyone 
of  them  is  precious,  as  having  originally  formed  a 
portion  of  the  Trinity  College  Library,  removed 
during  alterations  and  additions  recently  made. 
They  have  come  from  the  world  of  books  into  a 
world  of  flowers,  and  in  a short  time  they  will, 
I hope,  be  crowned  with  blossoms  and  green 
leaves.  F.  W.  B. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2651.— Plunging  Chrysanthemums, 

&C. — With  the  exception  of  those  few  grown  as 
specimens,  which,  owing  to  their  being  top- 
heavy,  are  liable  to  be  blown  over  during  a 
strong  gale  of  wind,  I then  see  no  harm  in 
plunging  the  pots  in  coal-ashes  three  parts  of 
the  way  up.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  a mound  is  made  around  each  pot, 
the  latter  being  stood  on  a hard  base  on  the 
level  ground  with  the  ashes  piled  around  them. 
I do  not  favour  the  plunging  of  the  pots  at  any 
time,  for  the  reason  that  in  continuous  wet 
weather,  which  often  occurs  toward  the  end  of 
September,  it  is  difficult  to  know  when  they 
require  water.  Let  it  be  understood  I am  now 
alluding  to  those  plants  grown  for  the  production 
of  large  blooms  ; the  few  for  specimens  pre- 
viously alluded  to  are  easily  examined,  but  when 
a number  are  cultivated  the  labour  is  increased. 
Excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots  is  quite  as  bad 
as  too  little  ; perhaps  worse.  Some  persons 
think  Chrysanthemums  cannot  have  too  much  ; 
that  is  a mistake.  I have  seen  plants  denuded 
of  a large  portion  of  their  lower  leaves  through 
supplying  too  much  water  to  the  roots.  This  is 
much  more  likely  to  occur  in  heavy,  retentive 


Elevation. 

soil  than  in  that  of  a sandy,  porous  nature.  If 
the  plants  are  rendered  unhealthy  by  excess  of 
moisture  the  size  of  the  blooms  must  be  affected 
in  a proportionate  manner.  Boards,  slates,  tile3, 
or  bricks  are  the  best  material  for  standing  the 
plants  on,  even  better  than  coal-ashes,  which  iu 
time  provide  a refuge  for  worms.  These  are 
most  injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  lor 
mixing  with  the  soil  at  the  final  potting  bone- 
dust  is  good  at  the  rate  of  1 lb.  to  one  bushel  of 
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boil,  in  addition  to  a small  quantity  of  partly- 
decayed  horse-manure.  With  the  present  race 
of  Japanese  blooms,  the  orthodox  stand,  2 feet 
long  and  18  inches  wide,  is  not  large  enough  to 
display  the  flowers  to  the  best  advantage  ; but 
another  point  must  be  guarded  against  that  of 
having  it  too  large.  Small  blooms  on  a large 
stand  are  made  to  appear  smaller  still.  An  in- 
crease of  3 inches  in  length  and  2 inches  in 
width,  the  holes  proportionately  wider,  should 
suffice,  with  a corresponding  rise  in  height  at 
the  back.  I should,  however,  advise  “ Exeter” 
to  wait  before  ordering  a stand,  and  see  if  the 
society,  where  the  proposed  exhibit  is  to  go, 
issue  a regulation-sized  stand  for  the  next  show, 
or  any  other  size  may  be  useless.  Some  societies 
stipulate  for  a certain  measurement ; one  differ- 
ing from  this  would  be  disqualified. — E.  Moly- 


fill  the  others  ; those  8 inches  in  diameter  will 
suffice  for  the  last  shift.  If  large  blooms  are 
wished  for  disbud  the  shoots  to  three  on  each 
plant,  allowing  but  one  bloom  to  each  shoot. 
Give  abundance  of  space  between  the  plants 
when  out-of-doors  in  the  summer  to  keep  them 
stocky.  Water  carefully,  giving  some  stimu- 
lative food  when  the  flowering  pots  are  full  of 
roots. — E.  M. 


| lepis  distans  seems  to  have  escaped  much  notice 
of  late  years.  At  a distance  it  is  not  unlike  a 
Gleichenia,  but  it  is  of  much  quicker  growth, 
which  as  the  plants  gain  in  size  becomes  scan- 
dent.  This  Fern  requires  an  abundant  supply 
of  water,  not  unlike  Pteris  scaberula  in  this 
respect.  It  is,  however,  a lovely  and  very 
elegant  plant  when  well  grown.  The 
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2634.— Height  of  Chrysanthemums. 

— I presume  the  height  which  the  plants  grow 
when  cultivated  for  the  production  of  large 
blooms  is  meant,  when  no  topping  of  the  shoots 


is  practised.  Viviand  Morel,  5 feet ; M. 


Bahuant,  0 feet ; Anna  Hartshorn,  4 feet ; Ava- 
lanche, 4 feet;  Condor,  7 feet  ; Mrs.  F.  Jame- 
son, 3 feet ; Florence  Davis,  5 feet ; Sunflower, 
6 feet ; Beverley,  7 feet ; E.  Molyneux,  5 feet ; 
Jeanne  Delaux,  5 feet ; and  Sarah  Owen,  4 feet. 
— E.  Molyneux. 


2635.  — Late  White  Chrysanthe 
mums. — Miss  Marcheaux  is  certainly  as  des 
cribed  by  “ Alonsoa,”  good  in  quality,  but  not  a 
good  grower.  When  the  cuttings  are  4 inches 
hiah,  remove  the  point  of  each  to  induce  side 
branches  to  grow.  When  these  have  reached 
5 inches  long  top  them  also,  and  repeat  this  once 
more  and  in  the  same  way.  Afterwards  allow 
the  plants  free  uninterrupted  growth.  Shift  on 
into  larger  pots  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of 
the  pots.  Those  9 inches  wide  are  large  enough 
to  flower  the  plants  in.  Give  plenty  of  space  at 
all  times  to  induce  a sturdy  growth  being  made. 
Do  not  over  water  the  plants  ; too  much  moisture 
at  the  roots  is  not  beneficial  for  this  variety. — 
E.  M. 

2648.— Chrysanthemum  cuttings  — I 

fancy  there  is  some  mistake  about  the  name  La 
Mermet.  Although  there  may  be  such  a variety, 

I never  heard  of  it,  nor  can  I find  it  in  any  list. 
For  the  sorts  named  the  middle  of  January  is 
soon  enough  to  take  cuttings.  The  best  cuttings 
are  the  sucker-like  growths  which  spring  from 
near  the  base  of  the  old  roots  which  flowered 
this  year  in  pots.  Cuttings  3 inches  long  should 
be  cut  off  square  below  a joint,  removing  the 
lower  pair  of  leaves.  Insert  them  singly  in  pots 
2}j  inches  in  diameter,  employing  sandy  soil, 
sprinkling  a little  sand  on  the  top  of  the  com- 
post before  inserting  the  cuttings.  Make  the 
soil  firm  about  the  base  of  the  cuttings,  especi- 
ally the  hole  having  been  made  to  receive  the 
cuttings  in  the  centre  of  each  pot.  Give  a gentle 
watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  cuttings. 
Place  the  pots  under  a handlight  in  the  same 
house  where  the  old  plants  are  now  growing.  If 
the  stage  is  a lattice  one  make  it  air  tight  inside 
the  handlight  by  a layer  of  coal-ashes  on  the 
stage.  Remove  the  top  of  the  light  for  an  hour 
each  morning  to  dissipate  condensed  moisture  ; 
otherwise,  no  air  need  be  admitted  until  the 
cuttings  are  rooted,  when  some  will  be  required  ; 
this  is  best  done  by  tilting  the  light  a little  on 
one  side  and  so  induce  a stocky  growth.  If  the 
leaves  flag  from  the  effects  of  the  sun,  apply 
some  shade.  The  object  in  placing  the  cuttings 
singly  in  pots  is  that  when  transferring  them  to 
larger  pots  no  check  need  take  place  through  in- 
terference with  the  roots,  as  must  be  the  case 
when  three  or  four  are  put.  in  one  pot.  The  old 
plants  would  give  a quantity  of  flowers  next 
November  if  planted  out  at  the  base  of  a south- 
west or  east  wall,  training  the  shoots  to  the  wall 
thinly  as  they  grow. — E.  Molyneux. 

2627.— Chrysanthemums  in  a win- 
dow.— The  cuttings  must  be  kept  in  the 
window  until  rooted,  and  afterwards  until  they 
can  safely  be  stood  out-of-doors  free  from  frost. 
At  the  foot  of  a south  wall  they  would  get  the 
most  protection.  When  the  shoots  are  4 inches 
high  take  out  the  point  of  each  to  induce  other 
branches  to  form  close  to  the  base  and  reduce 
the  height  which  the  plants  would  grow  if 
allowed  to  assume  a natural  manner.  Do  not 
top  the  shoots  a second  time  or  too  many  shoots 
on  one  plant  will  occupy  so  much  window  space. 
Transfer  the  plants  to  larger  pots  as  the  roots 


2560.— Reflexed  Chrysanthemums  — 

Six  is  a large  number  of  this  class,  merely  to  give 
cut-blooms,  and  there  have  been  very  few  addi- 
tions to  the  small  list  already  in  cultivation. 
One  of  the  best  is  a variety  name  Elsie,  which 
has  beautifully  reflexed  flowers,  the  colour  soft 
lemon-yellow,  and  it  blooms  with  the  greatest 
freedom.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  newer 
kinds  of  this  group,  and  may  be  freely  grown. — 
C.  T. 

Single  Chrysanthemums.  — I quite 
agree  with  “ C.  T.”  in  his  remarks  in  Garden- 
ing, on  page  572,  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
single  varieties,  especially  the  variety  he  there 
names.  Single  Chrysanthemums  are  very  free 
flowering,  and  after  the  first  lot  of  blooms  are 
cut  the  plants  throw  out  lateral  shoots,  from 
which  a quantity  of  flowers  can  be  obtained  late 
in  the  season.  With  respect  to  the  remarks  of 
“ C.  T.”  as  to  no  class  being  provided  for  single 
varieties  at  the  recent  exhibition  held  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  I beg  to  inform  him  that  there 
was  such  a class  provided— viz. , Class  35.  There 
were  three  entries  in  this  class,  for  which  three 
medals  were  offered.  I notice  also  that  a like 
class  was  provided  in  the  schedule  of  the  N.C.S. 
for  1891— W.  E.  Boyce,  Highgate. 

Chrysanthemum  Cottage  Pink. 
Early  in  December  this  fine  variety  was  very 
beautiful  in  many  Sussex  cottage  gardens, 
especially  near  the  sea.  It  is,  I believe,  the 
same  as  the  old  Emperor  of  China,  the  flowers 
are  not  large  but  well  shaped,  reflexed,  and  of  a 
rosy-purple  tint.  They  throw  off  the  rains  well, 
just  what  is  necessary  in  good  outdoor  kinds. 
It  is  a free  grower,  and  blooms  abundantly,  large 
bushes  being  smothered  with  flowers,  which  last 
for  a long  time  in  beauty.  I saw  this  fine  old 
kind  against  a mass  of  the  crimson  J. 
Lagravere,  another  good  outdoor  Chrysanthe- 
mum, which  is  of  intense  colour,  and  lasts  well 
in  full  freshness  in  the  open,  even  in  the  suburbs 
of  smoky  cities.  Many  gardens  might  be  made 
brighter  in  the  late  autumn  and  early  winter 
by  the  selection  of  these  kinds. — C.  T. 


PERNS. 


SOME  USEFUL  FERNS. 

The  following  varieties  are  not  so  frequently 
met  with  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Of  Adiantums 
I would  draw  attention  to  A.  elegans,  a variety 
of  A.  cuneatum,  but  with  lighter  fronds  of  a 
spreading  character ; A.  Pacotti,  of  the  dense 
growing  kinds,  is  still  one  of  the  best ; A. 
Capillus-veneris  Mariesi  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  the  British  species  ; A.  scutum  roseum 
is  a beautifully-tinted  variety  ; A.  deflexum  is  a 
distinct  form  of  A.  cuneatum  and  quite  as 
hardy  ; A.  Victoria^  is  a beautiful  compact- 
growing plant  with  roseate-tinted  fronds  ; A. 
Sanctie  Catherine  and  A.  Williami  are  two  of 
the  best  of  the  larger  growers.  Aspleniums 
should  receive  more  attention,  as  they  are 
amongst  the  hardiest,  many  being  suited  to 
the  greenhouse.  A.  flaccidum  is  a beautiful 
variety  with  long,  drooping  fronds,  being 
well  suited  for  any  position  where  these 
can  be  seen  to  advantage.  It  is  also  an  excel- 
lent basket  Fern.  A.  lucidum,  although  not  in 
any  sense  a new  kind,  is  not  often  met  with. 
It  is  a good  lasting  kind.  A.  dimorphum  is  a 
fine  robust-growing  species,  not  unlike,  but 
superior  to,  A.  bulbiferum.  A.  longissimum  is 
best  grown  in  a warm  house,  where  it  should  be 
suspended ; it  is  a splendid  variety  when  thus 
treated.  Strong  plants  make  fronds  from  4 feet 
to  5 feet  long  ; from  the  extremities  of  each  a 
young  plant  will  be  formed.  For  special  use  it 
should  be  suspended  like  a chandelier.  Cyr- 
tomium  falcatum  is  a most  enduring  Fern, 
easily  grown  in  a cool-house.  Of  the  Davallias, 
the  hardiest  besides  D.  canariensis  are  D.  ele- 
gans, D.  dissecta,  D.  Mariesi,  D.  fijiensis  major, 
and  D.  tenuifolia  stricta,  all  of  which  are  most 
useful.  Didymochhena  truncatula  is  a decidedly 
distinct  Fern  and  well  worth  growing.  Hypo- 


Lastreas  may  all  be  considered  cool-house 
varieties.  Ths  following  are  among  the  best  : 
L.  decomposita,  L.  erythrosora  (a  beautiful 
variety),  L.  Sieboldi,  and  L.  Standishi.  Leuco- 
stegia  immersa  at  first  glance  might  be  ta,ken 
for  a form  of  Davallia  Mooreana,  to  which  it 
bears  some  resemblance  ; it  is,  however,  decidu- 
ous. Its  fronds  when  exposed  assume  a bronzy 
shade  ; a very  beautiful  Fern.  Microlepia  hirta 
cristata  is  seen  to  best  advantage  as  a semi- 
specimen  ; when  used  thus  it  is  most  effective  in 
large  vases  or  baskets.  The  Nephrolepis  furnish 
several  enduring  species.  N.  pectinata,  a small- 
growing variety,  is  very  elegant ; N.  davalloides 
iurcans  makes  a fine  plant,  and  is  of  good  free 
growth ; another  good  form  is  N.  tuberosa. 
Niphobolus  lingua  and  its  crested  form  are  very 
enduring  Ferns,  but  seldom  seen  ; they  will  last 
a long  time  in  a dry  atmosphere.  Osmunda 
japonica  corymbifera  is  a distinct  addition  of 
compact  and  enduring  growth.  Phlebodium 
aureum  and  P.  glaucum  should  both  be  included ; 
the  first,  although  an  old  species,  is  none  too 
well  known.  Platycerium  alcicorne  (the  Stag’s- 
horn  Fern)  can  be  especially  recommended 
for  large  rooms  or  corridors,  lasting  better 
than  most  kinds  where  there  are  sharp  currents 
of  air  or  in  dry  positions.  The  Pterises  furnish 
some  of  the  most  useful  and  the  quickest  grown 
plants  of  any  one  genus.  Of  these,  the  improved 
forms  of  P.  serrulata  claim  especial  notice. 
P.  serrulata  cristata  compacts  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  close-growing  forms.  P.  s.  major  cristata 
(known  also  as  the  Chiswick  variety)  is  of  larger 
growth  ; as  an  ornamental  decorative  Fern  of 
good  proportions  this  is  one  of  the  best.  There 
are  also  the  superior  forms  of  P.  cretica,  as 
P.  cretica  Mayi,  the  best  crested  variety  of  this 
species,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
most  useful  of  all,  being  one  of  the  prettiest  in 
a small  state  and  for  medium-sized  vase3.  Of 
P.  tremula  there  are  now  a few  distinct  forms  ; 
P.  tremula  elegans  is  more  slender  growing, 
whilst  P.  t.  flaccida  has  a more  shiny  surface. 
A few  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the 
Pteris  family  are  P.  serrulata  densa,  a very 
compact  and  finely-divided  form  ; Pteris  n bilis, 
one  of  the  most  enduring  in  a room  ; P.  lepto- 
phylla  princeps,  an  elegant  and  slightly  crested 
variety  ; and  Smith’s  variety  of  P.  tremula,  a 
crested  form  of  distinct  growth.  P.  cretica 
crispata  has  the  pinme  of  the  fronds  broader 
with  the  edges  undulated,  and  beautifully 
crisped  ; it  is  of  dwarf  and  compact  growth, 
being  a decided  addition  to  the  hardy  decorative 
varieties. 


Todea  arborea  makes  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  all  Ferns  for  rooms,  being  of  such  an  enduring 
character.  It  should  be  grown  more  largely. 
It  is  a pity  the  Gleichenias  are  so  difficult  to 
increase  ; were  it  not  so,  they  would  in  several 
instances  become  very  popular  Ferns.  Somg 
few  years  ago  I remember  a friend  havine 
a good  plant  of  G.  Speluncse,  which,  as  a 
specimen,  was  of  no  use  to  him.  He  succeeded 
in  propagating  several  good  young  plants  from 
it  by  allowing  the  rhizomes  to  extend  them- 
selves beyond  the  pan  in  which  it  was 
growing  ; then,  when  long  enough,  they  were 
pegged  down  into  small  pans  of  about  6 inches 
diameter,  several  into  one  pan.  When  estab- 
lished in  these  they  were  divided  from  the  parent 
plant,  and  niGe  dwarf  plants  were  soon  had  that 
were  used  in  the  house,  much  being  admired  for 
their  unique  character.  These  young  plants 
answered  the  purpose  admirably,  and  made  at 
the  same  time  a very  distinct  addition  to  the 
list  of  decorative  Ferns.  The  tall-growing  Tree- 
Ferns  I have  not  thus  far  included,  although 
several  are  useful  and  distinctly  ornamental. 
Besides  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Cyathea  dealbata 
(the  silver  Tree-Fern)  should  receive  attention. 
The  great  danger  in  using  these  Ferns  is  the  risk 
of  their  becoming  dry  at  the  roots.  In  the  case 
of  all  Ferns  that  are  for  the  time  in  extremely 
small  pots  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
plants,  it  is  good  plan  (during  the  warmer 
weather  chiefly)  to  stand  them  in  shallow  pans. 
This  will  carry  them  on  for  some  considerable 
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time  with  less  risk  of  injury  through  becoming 
dry.  Weak  Peruvian  guano-water  is  a very 
good  stimulant  for  Ferns  in  general  when  pot- 
bound.  !’• 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


2554.— Cocoa-nut  fibre  for  Ferns  — 

Ferns  will  grow  in  Cocoa-fibre,  but  they  will 
grow  as  well,  if  not  better,  without  it,  if  the 
loam  is  of  good  quality,  and  has  about  a fourth 
part  of  leaf-  mould  andsome  sharp  sand  mixed  with 
it.  Cocoa- fibre  may  be  used  to  mix  with  loam, 
where  the  latter  is  heavy,  at  the  rate  of  one- 
fourth  of  fibre  to  three-fourths  loam.  The  fibre 
is  always  useful  to  place  over  the  drainage,^  and 
for  this  purpose  I have  generally  used  it.— E.  H. 

2611. —Heat  for  Ferns.  — Maidenhair 
Ferns,  with  two  exceptions,  must  have  heat  in 
proportion  to  their  requirements,  the  basis  of 
which  is  their  native  country  and  the  character 
of  its  climate.  Some  Maiden  hairs  require  a 
stove  temperature  ; a few  others  will  do  in  the 
greenhouse.  The  exceptions  above  referred  to 
are  the  British  Maiden-hair,  A.  Capillus-veneris, 
and  the  North  American  species,  A.  pedatum, 
and  these  do  better  with  the  protection  of  glass. 
Among  other  Ferns,  some  of  the  exotics  are 
quite  hardy  on  sheltered  rockeries.  But  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  exotic  Ferns  must  have 
heat  more  or  less.  But  there  are  many  beauti- 
ful Ferns  among  our  native  hardy  species  and 
their  variety,  which  when  well  cultivated  are 
equal  in  interest  and  beauty  to  very  many  of  the 
exotics.  Take  the  family  of  Hart’s-tongues  ; 
what  an  infinite  variety  there  is  now  in  the 
hybrids  obtained  by  intercrossing.  The  Poly- 
podiums,  Lastreas,  and  Athyriums  are  all  inter- 
esting, and  deserving  of  more  extended  cultiva- 
tion, and  they  want  no  artificial  heat — nothing, 
only  good  soil  and  shade  and  moisture. — E.  H. 

In  summer  the  Maiden  hair  Fern  will  do 

fairly  well  in  a greenhouse  temperature,  but 
they  like  a close  and  rather  moist  atmosphere, 
which  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  do  not. 
We  grow  them  very  well  in  the  cool  Orchid- 
house,  with  a temperature  of  45  degs.  at  night  in 
winter  and  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  in  summer.  They 
are  also  grown  in  the  Cattleya-house,  where  the 
temperature  is  from  5 degs.  to  10  degs.  warmer, 
they  make  much  larger  fronds  in  this  house,  and 
ovviDg  to  the  rather  drier  atmosphere  they  are  of 
better  substance.  It  certainly  cannot  be  recom- 
mended as  an  ordinary  greenhouse  plant,  to  do 
well  without  heat. — J.  D.  E. 

Maiden-hair  and  other  greenhouse  Ferns 

certainly  require  heat  more  or  less— that  is  to  say, 
they  must  be  kept  safe  from  frost  at  all  times, 
and  they  certainly  grow  more  quickly  and 
luxuriantly  even  during  the  summer  in  a tem- 
perature above  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 
Still  they — I am  referring  to  the  Maiden-hair 
more  particularly — can  be  grown  well  with  no 
more  artificial  heat  than  is  necessary  to  exclude 
frost.  After  a thorough  rest  in  winter  they  seem 
to  start  away  with  greater  vigour  in  the  spring, 
and  by  keeping  the  house  moderately  close  and 
using  plenty  of  moisture  a most  luxuriant 
growth  may  be  secured  without  any  fire-heat 
irom  May  to  October.  A neighbour  of  mine 
grows  splendid  plants  of  the  exquisite  A cune- 
atum  in  an  ordinary  sitting-room. — B.  C.  R. 


Questions. — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 

Gardknino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
far  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardknino,  87,  Southarnpton-strect,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  %s  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardbnino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications.  , . 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments J should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising , as  far  as  their  knowledge  ana 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  of  ten  be 
very  useful , and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardbnino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2621 . — Using  soap  suds.  — Soap-suds 
may  be  given  to  any  fruit-trees  or  bushes  which 
require  help.  I should  only  apply  liquid  stimu- 
lants at  this  season  to  old  trees,  and  the  best 
way  is  to  make  holes  a foot  deep  with  a crow- 
bar and  pour  the  suds  in  the  holes.  At  inter- 
vals, as  they  accumulate,  soap-suds  may  also 
be  given  to  Asparagus  beds ; or  as  a last 
resource  pour  the  liquid  on  the  manure  or  com- 
post heap. — E.  H. 

2600.— Cat  in  a garden.— Having  like- 
wise been  tormented,  I at  last  thought  of  the 
greenhouse  syringe,  which  I filled  with  cold 
water  and  sent  it  off  in  the  direction  of  the  un- 
welcome visitor,  who  disappeared  with  con- 
siderable rapidity.  This  repeated  each  time 
would  make  the  cat  shy  of  coming,  and  prob- 
ably put  an  end  to  its  visits  altogether.  But 
I cannot  say  definitely,  as  so  many  cats  come  to 
our  garden,  which  is  in  town. — Scotia. 

“Cottage  Gardening”  monthly  part.  — 
Readers  interested  in  cottage  gardens  may  like  to  be 
reminded  of  the  monthly  part  of  this  little  paper.  Copies 
for  distribution  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Cassell,  Ludgate  Hills  London,  E.C. 


2670. — Irises  in  pots.— Would  someone  give  full 
directions  for  growing  Irises  in  pots? — Rev.  G.  H.  G. 

2671.  —H  P.  Roses  for  show.— will  someone  kindly 
give  me  the  names  of  two  dozen  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses 
'or  show?— W.  A.  M. 

2672. — Plants  for  a cold  greenhouse  — What 
plants  may  I attempt  to  grow  in  a large  cold  greenhouse 
in  a London  garden  (Dale! on) ) — Dalstonian. 

2673  —Propagating  a Maple  — I have  a beautiful 
Cut-leaved  Maple.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  and 
when  to  propagate  it? — C.  N.  P. 

2474.— Potatoes  cracking.— What  is  the  reason  of 
Potatoes  macking?  Many  of  my  largest  have  cracked  this 
season.— T C.  A. 

2675. — Manuring  heavy  land.— Which  is  the  best 
plan,  to  dig  the  manure  in  the  autumn  or  to  lav  it  in  the 
trenches  at  planting  time  ? Mine  is  heavy  land.— T.  C.  A. 

2676. — Plants  for  a London  garden.— Would 
someone  kindly  give  me  a list  of  a few  plants  that  would 
thrive  in  this  garden  iDalston)  within  the  4*mile  circle  l 
Dalstonlan. 

2677. — Heliotrope  leaves  going  off.— I have  a 
large  plant  of  Heliotrope,  and  all  the  foliage  has  gone 
black  in  a few  days.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the 
probable  reason  ?— W.  Wild. 

2678. — An  adhesive  material.— Would  someone 
kindly  favour  me  with  the  recipe  or  name  of  an  adhesive 
material  that  would  stand  exposure  to  rain  and  moisture, 
not  sealing-wax?— H.  S.  M.  W. 

2679. — Chrysanthemums  for  show.— Will  some 
one  please  to  tell  me  the  names  of  eight  best  varieties  of 
Anemone  Chrysanthemums  for  show  and  also  six  Japanese 
Anemone  Chrysanthemums  ?— A.  U.  Payne. 

2680. — Tea  Roses.— I think  of  building  a span-roofed 
house,  16  feet  by  14  feet,  to  plant  out  Tea  Roses  in  for  cut- 
blooms.  Would  someone  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
method  of  glazing  and  stocking  the  house? — M.  E. 

2681. — Lilies  in  a frame.— I have  a number  of 
Lilium  auratum  and  L.  longiflorum  potted  and  plunged  in 
a cold-frame.  Would  someone  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  if 
they  will  take  harm  by  standing  in  the  frame  through  the 
winter?— W.  B 

2682. — Treatment  of  Abutilons.— Will  someone 
please  explain  what  treatment  and  soil  these  require  ? My 
plants  run  up  very  tall,  and  I have  had  but  few  flowers. 
Is  it  best  to  train  them  along  under  the  greenhouse  roof 
as  olimbers?— T.  M.  J. 

2683. — Chrysanthemums  for  market.  — Will 
someone  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  two  dozen  of  the 
best  Chrysanthemums  for  market  gardening,  pot  plants 
and  cut-flowers  ? I should  like  them  to  begin  to  flower 
early  and  last  the  season  through.— W.  A.  M. 

2684. — Renovating  a lawn  — Will  someone  kindly 
advise  me  how  to  set  about  renovating  a large  old  lawn 
here  ? It  is  full  of  Yarrow  and  also  another  weed.  Would 
it  get  in  order  by  spring  if  I dugitand  worked  all  the  roots 
out,  and  resowed  with  lawn  Grass?— Dalstonian. 

2685.  -Chrysanthemum  cuttings.— Are  Chiys 
anthemum  cuttings  taken  from  plants  that  have  failed  to 
produce  flowers  as  good  as  those  taken  from  plants  that 
have  bloomed  freely,  the  plants  being  of  the  same  variety? 
—A.  Boldon 


2690.— Outdoor  Tomatoes  in  boxes. -Will  some- 
oneplease  to  elate  his  experience  of  growing  Tomatoes  in 
this  manner  ''  The  boxes  I intend  to  stand  under  a south 
wall“trahflng  the  growths  to  the  wall  What  size,  *c., 
should  the  boxes  be,  and  is  the  plan  likely  to  succeed  . 
Barnes. 

2601.-“  Christine  ” Chrysanthemums.-W.il 
“ E M ” kindly  name  the  principal  Chrysanthemums  of 
the  Christine  family  in  order  for  me  to ^ avoid 
them,  as  weak  stalks  are  very  common  '''  these  Chrysan- 
themums and  I think  are  a great  defect?- Mm g.  C. 
Tardibu. 

2692. — Uses  Of  a stable.-Will  “ E.  H.”  give  me  in- 
structions how  to  make  up  a Mushroomed,  as  he  says  the 
stable  would  do  for  that  purpose  ? The  stall  is  8 feet  by 
6 feet.  I can  get  plenty  of  Moss-litter  and  horse  droppings 
mixed  together.  Will  it  do  to  make  one  now,  or  leave  it 
until  the  spring  ?— Stable. 

2693. — Making  a propagator  -I  hare  made  one 
of  these  according  to  instructions  in  Gardbnino,  hut  fin  1 
that  on  striking  cuttings  in  it  that  they  all  damp  off.  I 
want  to  sow  some  Begonia  Beed,  but  am  afraid  that  the 
excessive  moisture  will  spoil  it.  Will  someone  kindly 
state  the  remedy  ? — Amateur. 

ofloi  —Arum  Lilies.— Would  someone  kindly  inform 
me  why  my  Arums  produce  but  so  few  blooms?  They 
are  large  masses  in  12-inch  pots,  were  planted  out  all  the 
summer,  and  are  looking  well,  but  only  produce  a few 
large  flowers.  What  I want  is  smaller  blooms  and  more 
in  number.  Should  they  be  divided,  and  if  so,  when?- 
E.  M. 

2695. — Heating  apparatUS.-Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  construct  one  of  the  Horseshoe 
boilers?  I have  every  convenience  for  making  it  myself, 
but  do  not  know  the  action  of  them,  therefore,  I should 
he  verv  grateful  for  instructions  that  would  enable  me  to 
make  one  complete?  I want  to  beat  my  greenhouse, 
12  feet  by  8 feet,  and  a frame,  6 feet  by  4 feet.— Amateur. 

2696. — Savoys  for  seed.— I have  a few  Drumhead 
Savov  Cabbages,  which  1 would  like  to  raise  seed  from 
after  I have  cut  them  off.  There  is  a very  large  one  which 
I would  like  to  save  seed  from,  too.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  plant  it  with  the  smaller  ones?  A hint  also  as  to  this 
and  the  best  time  to  shift  them  to  where  they  are  to  seed 
will  greatly  oblige  ? — Amateur. 

2697. — Lifting  Roses,  &c.— At  the  end  of  March  I 
move  into  another  house,  and  at  that  time  I want  to  plant 
there  some  Roses,  which  I have  at  my  present  house.  How 
ought  I to  proceed?  Ought  I to  lift  them  now,  clear  the 
earth  from  the  roofs,  cover  them  in  sacking,  and  keep 
them  in  a cool,  dry  place  until  March?  Then  with  regard 
to  Raspberries  and  Currants.  Can  I also  dig  them  up  and 
store  them  until  the  end  of  March  ?— Dunphy. 

2698. — Violets  flowering  in  winter.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  the  right  varieties  to  flower  as  above,  and 
how  to  manage  them  ? I have  tried  a great  many  varieties 
in  frames  and  outdoors  to  flower  in  winter,  hut  have  atway  s 
failed.  Last  spring  the  plants  in  the  frames  were  one  mass 
of  bloom,  but  in  the  winter  I always  fail.  I see  them 
plentiful  in  Birmingham  market  now  (single  varieties),  but 
am  at  a loss  to  grow  them  myself.— Puzzled. 

2699. — A late  vinery.— Having  a 100-ft.  long  vinery, 
planted  with  late  Vines,  the  Grapes  of  which  will  be  cut 
the  end  of  January,  1 should  he  glad  if  anyone  can  tell 
me  if  I could  utilise  the  house  for  growing  early  French 
Beans  in  or  early  Potatoes?  I should  like  to  know  what 
would  be  best  to  plant?  Heat  could  be  given  at  night, 
when  necessary,  to  keep  frost  out.  \ inery  heated  with 
hot-water-pipes.  Roots  of  Vines  outside  house.— E.  G. 

2700. — A stunted  Apple-tree,  &c.— Would  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  how  to  treat  an  Apple-tree  to  cause 
it  to  make  wood  ? It  has  been  planted  seven  years,  and  is 
now  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  size  and  height  as  when 
planted.  It  bears  fruit  freely  for  the  size  of  tree.  I also 
have  a White  Heart  Cherry-tree,  planted  the  same  time, 
and  is  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  the  Apple-tree. 

A.  H. 


2386.  — Chrysanthemums  out-of-doors.  — 

Chrysanthemums  grow  very  well  in  the  gardens  where  I 
live  in  E-sex.  Will  someone  please  to  tell  me  the  best 
kinds  for  out-of-doors,  and  when  I must  plant,  and  what 
size  the  plants  should  be  ? I wish  to  leave  them  always  in 
the  borders  ?—  Caroline  A.  Oates. 

2687. — Early  Gladiolus,  &c  — Should  The  Bride 
early-blooming  Gladiolus  be  put  in  the  ground  now  ? Kindly 
say  what  is  the  proper  month  for  planting  ? Ma»  Clematis 
be  planted  now  in  cpen  ground,  also  Turk’s  Cap  Lily  bulbs, 
and  Yellow  Flag  Iris  bulbs? — Clapiiam. 

2688. — An  Ivy-leaved  “ Geranium.”— Will  any 
reader  tell  me  the  reason  and  prevention  of  a young  varie- 
gated Ivy-leaved  “ Geranium  ” sporting  to  green  foliage, 
which  occurs  on  one  side  of  the  growth  only?  I believe 
the  variety  is  “ L'Elegante. — A.  E.  R.,  Wigan. 

2689. — Plants  for  a shady  spot— My  garden  is 
long  and  narrow,  having  at  one  end  of  it  the  house,  and 
being  surrounded  on  the  other  three  sides  by  a high  Oak 
fence.  It  faces  due  east  and  west,  so  that  while  one  side 
gets  plenty  of  sun  the  other  is  almost  alwayB  in  the  shade  ; 
therefore  one  side  of  it  is  plentifully  supplied  with  flowers, 
whilst  similar  plants  on  the  other  bear  few  or  none.  Will 
someone  say  what  are  good  hardy  plants  which  will 
flourish  under  these  rather  unfavourable  conditions  ?— 
Platypus 


2701. — Profitable  Violet  growing.-lst,  Best 
sorts  for  cultivation  for  market  purposes?  2nd,  Can  they 
be  profitably  cultivated  in  rough,  cold  frame,  or  wholly 
out  of-doors?  3rd,  Should  single  crowns  be  planted  in 
April?  4th,  At  what  distance  apart?  5th,  Should  all 
runners  be  cut  off  throughout  the  summer,  or  left  after 
1st  August  ? 6th,  Can  manure  be  overdone  in  growing 
them  ?— Marie  Louise. 

2702. — Roses  in  pots  for  cut-flower  trade  — 

1st.  The  best  and  most  economical  way  of  setting  about 
getting  up  a stock  of  the  above.  Are  yearling  grafts, 
dwarfs  or  half-standards,  the  best  to  get  for  the  purpose  ? 
2nd,  The  best  sorts  to  grow  for  the  London  market  33 
limited  a number  of  sorts  as  possible  desired  ? 3rd,  Are 
own  roots,  Manetti,  seedling  Brier,  or  Brier  cuttings  the 
best  stock  to  get  for  the  purpose  ?— Pot  Roses. 

2703. - Growing  cut  flowers  or  plants  for 
Droflt  —I  have  a span-roofed  greenhouse,  12  feet  by 
8 fee tj  heated  in  winter  to  about  50  degs.,  and  a garden 
about  100  feet  long,  both  running  east  and  west.  Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  whether  I could  make  more 
profit  out  of  selling  cut-flowers  or  plants  and  the  kinds  to 
{rrow  for  which  most  profit  could  be  obtained  ? Would  it 
pay  to  grow  Tuberoses,  Carnations,  and  also  Tomatoes  ?— 
H.  B. 

2704. — Early  Grapes.— Having  a greenhouse  heated 
with  hot-water-pipes  in  which  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  are 
planted  (10  years  old)  I should  be  glad  of  any  advice  from 
practical  growers  as  to  the  best  way  of  forcing  them  r The 
roots  of  the  Vines  are  outside,  and  no  means  of  heatmg  t he 
same.  Should  these  roofs  have  any  fermenting  mateiial 
placed  on  top  of  them  to  keep  cold  and  wet  oui,  ? The  \ ine3 
were  not  forced  last  year,  and  the  border  has  had  no 
manure  on  it  this  autumn. — E.  G. 

2705. — Treatment  of  a Tree-Fern.— Would  seme 
one  kindly  give  me  a little  advice  as  to  management  of  a, 
Tree-Fern  (Alsophila  australis)?  Since  I bought  it  and  took 
it  home  the  fronds  are  dying,  and  now  there : are  four  new 
ones  coming.  I have  freBh  potted  it  in  peat  and  loam  in 
equal  parts  with  silver-sand.  I have  it  in  my  stove-house 
where  other  Ferns  are  ; the  temperature  is  from  60degs. 
by  night  to  65  degs.  or  70  oegs.  by  day.  Could  I give  it 
liquid-manure  of  any  kind,  as  I want  to  force  it  on 

R.  B. 
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2706. — Carnations,  &c  , eaten  away  — &ome  Car- 
nations planted  in  my  garden  this  winter  are  being  eaten 
away.  Half  the  leaves  have  already  disappeared,  borne 
seedling  Sweet  Williams  are  also  suffering  in  the  same 
way.  Is  it  done  by  slugs?  And  if  so,  what  remedy  is  there  t 
Being  inexperienced  I do  not  know  whether  salt,  soot,  or 
lime  can  be  used  in  a mixed  border  without  injuring  the 
flowers  ; and  I should  be  glad  to  know  how  to  use  these 
things  ?— Albert  Watson. 

2707.  "Asparagus"  Kerns. — I have  three  plants  of 

this  plant  which  were  put  into  a border  in  a conservatory 
in  August.  At  first  they  grew  beautifully,  sending  up 
strong  thick  shoots,  liut  one  day  I found  them  covered 
with  green-fly,  and  though  I took  it  off  directly  and  did 
all  I could  for  them,  they  have  looked  miserable  ever 
since  Could  they  have  been  injured  by  opening  a 
window  just  above  them  too  much  ? Any  hints  on  how 
to  treat  the  plants  would  be  gratefully  received  by— 

A‘2708  — Watering  Vines.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  if  I am  doing  right  by  watering  Vines  with 
manure-water  ; say,  one  gallon  of  manure-water  to  seven 
gallons  of  raiu-water,  at  starting  them  in  the  spring? 

I have  a border  7 feet  by  20  feet  with  five  Vines  in  it. 
The  border  is  well  made  of  good  fresh  turf  and  bone-meal, 
1-inch  bones  and  whole  bones— about  36  cwt.  in  it— well 
(irained  at  the  bottom  with  about  X foot  of  broken  brick. 
Should  the  roots  be  kept  damp  after  the  fruit  is  ripe  ?— 
j w W. 

'2700. -Treatment  of  Hyacinths  — I potted  some 
Hyacinths  in  5-inch  pots  in  September  last,  and  sunk  them 
in  ashes  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre  on  the  top.  As  the  growths 
were  just  showing  I took  them  up  on  Monday  last  and 
found  the  roots  were  growing  through  the  pot  at  the 
bottom.  Had  I better  keep  them  in  saucers  with  some 
soil  in  them?— for  it  would  not  do  to  repot  them  now  and 
the  rootlets  cannot  be  left  unprotected.  Would  it  do  to 
put  one  pot  inside  the  other,  putting  soil  of  course,  in  the 
latter  ?— F.  F. 

2710  — Unfruitful  Pear-trees.— I have  four  Pear- 
trees  Ibat  were  planted  and  trained  on  a wall  about  ten 
years  ago— viz.,  Williams’  Bon  Chrdtien,  BeurrC  Superfin, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Marie  Louise.  The  first  named 
bears  very  well,  but  the  other  three  scarcely  ever  bear  any 
fruit.  They  have  a splendid  position,  being  on  a south  wall. 
About  four  years  ago  I took  out  a trench  four  feet  from 
the  trees,  and  root  pruned  them,  but  this  has  been  of  no 
benefit.  I have  been  advised  to  ring  them.  Would  any- 
one kindly  inform  me  how  to  do  it,  below  or  above  the 
graft  ? And  at  what  season  of  the  year  ?— Hortense. 

” 2711.— Heating  a span-roofed  greenhouse.— 
Having  a span-roofed  greenhouse  17  feet  long,  10  wide,  and 
8 feet  from  floor  to  ridge,  also  sufficient  1-inch  piping  for  a 
flow  and  return  round  the  house,  with  a 1-inch  coil  boiler 
(only  two  turns),  I am  desirous  to  know  if  these  were  fixed 
up  whether  there  would  be  sufficient  heat  to  exclude  a severe 
frost,  or  if  one  row  of  4-inch  pipes  all  around  would  heat 
from’ this  small  coil  and  answer  better?  The  house  is 
glass  from  the  ground  level,  the  floor  about  2 feet  below. 
What  is  the  proper  rise  per  yard  to  fix  piping  from  the 
boiler  to  the  highest  point  of  the  return  pipe,  and  would 
it  vary  according  to  the  length  of  the  houss  ? — J.  F . R. 

2712.— Plant  foliage  shrivelling.— About  three 
weeks  ago  I fixed  up  a slow  combustion  boiler,  with  smoke 
pipe  outside,  and  a 4-inch  flow  and  return  pipe  running 
under  a stage  3 feet  wide.  The  temperature  ranges  from 
40  degs.  to  50  degs.  My  house  is  a span-roof,  and  I venti- 
late freely  on  dry  days  ; but  I am  sorry  to  find  that  since 
usin^  the  apparatus  my  plants  have  suffered.  The  foliage 
and  "flowers  gradually  turn  brown  and  wither,  and  ulti- 
mately perish.  My  stock  consists  of  “ Geraniums,”  Cycla 
mens  and  other  half-hardy  plants.  The  floor  and  under 
neath  the  stage  is  very  dry  since  using  heat.  Should  it 
be  kept  damp  to  cause  a moist  atmosphere?  My  stage  is 
6 inches  above  the  pipes,  and  quite  open  along  the  path, 
in  order  that  the  heat  may  freely  circulate  over  the 
house.  Will  anyone  kindly  state  the  cause  of  my 
disaster  ?— Waitino  and  Wondering. 

2713  —Treatment  of  Vines.— I have  four  Vines 
with  four  rods  each,  8 feet  long,  three  Hamburghs,  and 
one  White  Grape  (Sweetwater)  in  a conservatory,  with  an 
inside  and  outside  border.  I want  to  grow  finer  Grapes  ; 
the  bunches  have  not  averaged  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
pound  each.  I thought  of  raising  beds  inside  and  outside 
borders  about  an  extra  6 inohes  high  with  loam,  mixed 
with  manure.  Would  that  do,  and  should  I use  bone-dust, 
vitrolised  bones,  guano,  or  stable-manure  also?  The  out- 
side stem  of  White  Grape  has  rotted  clean  off,  but  the 
inside  stem  has  a good  many  strong  roots  I thought  of 
making  a hole  in  the  wall,  and  planting  it  in  the  outside 
border.  Have  been  advised  to  cut  off  all  roots  in  inside 
border  of  the  Ilambros.  I think  it  is  wrong.  Is  that  so  ?— 
J.  James,  Burgess  Bill. 

2714.  Staging  in  a greenhouse. — A fortnightago 

I made  a stage  3 feet  wide  and  16  feet  long,  over  a 4 inch 
flow  and  return  hot-water  pipe,  heated  with  a slow  com- 
bustion boiler  with  smoke  pipe  outside.  The  stage  nearest 
the  boiler  is  a 6 feet  length  corrugated  galvanised  roofing, 
covered  with  sand  : the  other,  8 feet,  thick  splines  nailed 
about  2 inches  apart.  This  stage  is  6 inches  above  the 
pipes.  The  temperature  is  from  40  degs.  to  aO  degs., 
but  I now  find  that  the  foliage  of  my  “Geraniums"  and 
other  plants  are  turning  brown , and  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  are  turning  at  the  tips,  as  if  affected  by  the  fumes. 

I mve  plenty  of  air  fine  days  as  my  house  is  high  and  well 
ventilated.  Is  the  staging  at  fault,  or  is  it  the  sudden  change 
in  the  temperature  than  has  affeoted  my  plants,  for  up  to 
the  end  of  November  they  had  no  heat  ? If  my  house  had 
been  heated  by  a brick  flue,  1 think  I should  have  under- 
stood it. — G.  M.  C. 

2715. — Management  of  a Vine —I  am  much 
obliged  to  “S.  P.”  and  J.  C.  O.”  for  advios  as  to  my  Vine. 
Might  1 ask  for  a little  moie?  This  last  season,  when  the 
young  rods  were  S inches  or  10  inoher  longer  than  my 
roof  room,  I out  them  back  to  the  length  of  the  roof,  and 
stopped  the  laterals  at  the  first  joint,  and  then  ajjain  for 
good  at  the  first  joint  of  the  second  break  till  within  three 
joints  of  the  top,  whioh  I let  grow  on  till  I took  my  Chrys- 
anthemums inside,  when  I cut  all  lateral  growth  off  them. 
Next  vear  they  will  reach  the  top  much  sooner.  \\  ill  it  do 
to  treat  them  in  the  same  way  ? V\  hen  I get  my  rods  as  I 
want  them  I shall  be  2 inohes  short  of  the  distance  that 
“J  C.  C.”states.  I intend  putting  up  a stout  painted  wire 
to  train  the  rods  to,  but  think  also  of  using  stout  string  for 


tying  the  laterals  to,  supporting  it  by  some  narrow  lengths 
of  wood  that  run  across  the  roof.  I did  not  want  to  use 
wire  for  that  if  string  would  do,  as  it  would  be  in  the  way 
so  when  cleaning  the  roof,  and  how  far  from  the  rods 
should  I fix  it?  I have  heard  of  tarred  yarn  being  used 
for  it,  but  1 should  think  that  that  smelt  rather  strong. 
And  when  I get  my  rods  the  full  length,  what  number  of 
bunches  might  they  carry  with  safety  ? — W.  D. 

2716.  — Begonias  for  profit.  — I beg  to  thank 
" B.  C.  It.”  for  his  reply  to  my  enquiry,  and  shall  adopt 
the  practice  of  planting  out  in  May  plants  from  small  pots. 
The  first  seed  was  sown  in  June,  1891  (not  two  years  ago  as 
stated),  and  the  seed  boxes  were  undisturbed  for  the  winter. 
The  little  tubers  were  started  into  growth  during  the 
spring  of  this  year,  and  pricked  out  into  boxes  and  pots ; 
but  they  did  not  increase  very  much  in  size  in  small  pots, 
in  larger  ones  they  have  done  better.  Any  tubers  selected 
for  colour  or  size  of  flower  are  when  dry  wrapped  separ- 
ately in  pieces  of  paper  with  the  particulars  written  on 
same  and  are  all  stored  in  boxes,  and  covered  with  dry 
earth.  Is  this  the  method  adopted  by  large  growers? 
What  plants  should  be  selected  from  the  beds  for  growing 
in  pots  the  following  year?— Alonsoa. 

REPEATED  QUERY. 

2145.-Dressing  Apple-trees  —Some  of  my  Bush 
Apple-trees  have  loose  and  decayed  bark  on  the  main  stems 
below  the  graft.  On  examining  it  the  other  day  I found 
eggs  of  some  insect  in  the  crevices.  What  shall  I dress 
with  to  kill  these  eggs  ? Will  petroleum  (painted  in)  injure 
the  trees,  or  should  it  be  mixed  with  something  else  ?— 
C.  N.  P.  

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

2717. — Orchids  from  Pahang.— C.  L.  must  kindly 
write  again,  and  tell  me  where  Pahang  is?  Also,  if  his 
friend  says  if  the  Orchids  are  terrestrial  or  epiphytal  which 
are  found  in  the  woods,  then  I can  answer  him.— M.  B. 

2718. — Coslogyne  cristata  ( Amateur)— You  seem 
to  have  become  possessed  of  a white  elephant,  for  in  such 
a light  only  can  I look  upon  the  present  of  a plant  of  this 
Coelogyne  to  one  who  can  only  just  exclude  frost.  I should 
pass  it  on  to  someone  better  able  to  accommodate  it. 

M.  B. 

2719. — Orchids  flowering.— L C.  R.  T.  sends 
list  of  about  sixteen  Orchids,  asking  when  they  flower, 
without  putting  any  numbers  to  them.  You  must  do  so 
ere  I can  attempt  a reply.  So  many  people  want  replies 
that  we  are  compelled  to  put  them  into  concise  form.  The 
majority  of  the  plants  I have  noted.  The  Oattleya  should 
now  be  nearly  or  quite  dry,  and  the  Oncidiums  should  be 
kept  just  moist. — M.  B. 

2720  — Stenorhynchus  speciosus  maculatus 

l ll  Ashcroft). — This  is  the  name  of  your  plant.  It  certainly 
is  a terrestrial  Orchid,  and  it  does  best  in  well-drained  pots, 
potted  in  the  same  manner  you  would  pot  a Maranta  or  any 
such-like  plant,  using  good  sandy  loam  as  soil.  It  likes  an 
abundance  of  water  whilst  growing  and  flowering.  After- 
wards it  should  be  rested,  and  kept  somewhat  dry.— 
M.  B. 


2721. — Should  Odontoglossums,  &e.,  be  kept 
drv  in  winter  ? (J.  Pearson).— You  ask  if  these  plants 
and  Oncidiums  should  be  kept  dry  in  the  winter  months  ; 
but  you  do  not  specify  any.  Some  kinds  of  both  thesegenera 
require  to  be  kept  dry,  such  as  O.  grande,  O.  Insleayi,  O. 
Schleiperianum,  and  others,  whilst  to  many  of  the  kinds  it 
would  mean  certain  death.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  genus  Oncidium.  Name  the  species  you  wantinforma- 
tion  about,  and  I will  try  to  answer  you.— M.  B. 

2722. — Are  North  American  plants  hardy? 

(T  G ) Trees  and  shrubs  are  hardy  in  this  country,  be- 

cause  they  have  to  withstand  in  their  native  country  a 
greater  amount  of  frost  than  we  ever  have  ; but  with 
many  dwarf  herbaceous  plants  the  case  is  very  different. 
They  cannot  withstand  the  great  variety  of  climate  one 
week  say,  of  frost,  and  another  week  of  mild  sunshine - 
so  that  I advise  you  to  lift  the  roots  and  keep  them  in 
doors,  just  without  freezing.  Divide  them  in  the  sprint 
and  plant  again. — J.  J. 

2723. -  Anguloas  (IF.  IF.).— These  plants  I always 
had  dry  and  leafless  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  in  a 
cool-house.  They  should  not  be  kept  so  dry  that  the  bulbs 
shrivel ; but  they  should  show  no  signs  of  growth  for  at 
least  two  months,  and  before  this  shows  they  should  have 
the  old  soil  shaken  away,  and  be  repotted.  W hen  growth 
starts  more  heat  may  be  given  and  a little  water.  L nder 
this  treatment  I have  had  A.  Clowesi  and  C.  Ruckenmake 
larger  bulbs  than  the  imported  ones,  and  produce  abun- 
dance  of  flowers. — M.  B. 

2724. — Cattleya  Trianae  {A.  L.).— The  plant  you 
have  will  most  likely  produce  a flower-spike  from  the 
sheath  when  the  growth  is  finished.  To  finish  'to®  ".ell 
should  be  vour  aim.  To  do  this  you  should  not  1st  the 
heat  fall  below  60  degs.  in  the  daytime  nor  below  5o 1 degs. 
at  night.  Give  water  moderately  and  carefully , and  let 
the  plant  stand  well  exposed  to  the  light  and  any  sun  it 
can  get,  and  all  will  be  well.  Let  me  hear  from  you  again 
as  to  its  well  being.  The  flower  you  send  is  Cypripedium 
insigne,  a very  good  form  with  broad  petals.  M.  B. 

2725. — Oncidium  splendidum 

treatment  of  this  plant  is  just  what  I should  goe  it 
myself.  You  are  doing  quite  right  with  the  temperature, 
and  also  in  the  treatment  during  the  winter  months. 
They  usually  flower  from  the  present  time  through  the 
winter  months  until  late  in  spring.  Your  want  of  sutrcess 
in  flowering  them,  I should  say,  was  their  want  of  strength^ 
Pethip < the  growth  made  in  the  coming  year  will  produce 
you  flowers.  Let  us  hope  so.  You  may  repot,  it  the  plants 
really  require  it,  some  time  about  February  , but  if  not, 
only  top-dress  them. — M.  B. 

0703. oncidium  flexuosum  — C.  A- /ski  for  a 

few  hints  on  this  species,  of  which  he  sends  flowers.  It 
succeeds  either  in  a basket  or  a pot,  and  is  \ ery  easily 
grown.  ' It  has  been  in  our  gardens  for  n^rlv,  e'^CvsmI]i 
and  though  the  individual  flowers  are  not  ‘■'tge  a sma  i 
spray  fits  well  with  a bit  of  Fern,  or,  better  still,  with  ab.t 
0?  Asparagus  plumosus.  It  should  be  potted  m-goerf  peat- 
fibre  and  Sphagnum  M06S,  given  plenty  of  moisture  whe 


growing,  and  be  kept  in  a temperature  not  lower  than 
about  55  degs.  at  the  minimum.  You  must  say  the  tem- 
perature you  intend  keeping  in  your  house,  then  I will 
give  you  names  of  some  Orchids  that  will  thrive  with  you  ; 
but  it  is  useless  to  name  cool-house  kinds  if  the  house  is 
kept  up  to  an  intermediate  heat. — M.  B. 

2727.— Oncidium  incurvum  (L.  N.).— This  is  the 
name  of  the  specimen  you  send,  and  a very  goodcoloured 
form  you  have ; but  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  plant 
named.  You  say  you  “have  got  half  a plant.”  Well,  if 
you  pot  it  up  you  will  have  a whole  plant.  Place  it  in  the 
cool-house  at  the  warm  end,  and  it  will  go  on  all  right.  It 
comes  from  Mexico,  at  some  5,000  feet  elevation.  It  grows 
through  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  it  begins  to 
show  its  flower-spikes  up  about  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
and  it  takes  until  the  autumn  before  its  flowers  are  de- 
veloped. Your  plant  is  later  than  usual  in  flowering  ; but 
I should  think  it  is  now  nearly  over.  Pot  it  in  good  brown 
peat-fibre,  and  drain  the  pot  extra  well. — M.  B. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

* Any  commv nations  repelling  plants  or  fiutts 
teat  to  rmne  ekeu  d always  aicompmy  the  i a 'celt  whxih. 
bhould  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton  Ur xtt  Sirjni , London  W.C. 

Names  Of  plants  —A.  D.,  .97.-1,  Oleander  (Nerium 
Oleander) ; 2,  A seedling  plant  of  the  common  Orange. — - 
Merle.— I,  Berry  crushed  up,  cannot  name  ; 2 and  3,  bend 

better  specimens  ; 4,  Phlebodium  aureum. M.  Bray. 

Flowers  too  stale  to  name. M.  S. — Chrysanthemums  . 1 

and  2,  Empress  of  India  ; 3,  Thorpe  junior  ; 4,  Jardine  dea 
Plantes ; 5,  Buttercup  ; 6,  Rev.  J.  Dix  ; 7,  Guernsey  Nugget 
or  Cherub  ; 9,  Ariadne  ; 10.  M.  C.  Hubert ; 15,  G.  Glecny  ; 
8,  II,  12,  13,  14,  and  16  not  recognisable  from  the  speci- 
mens sent. 

Naming  fruit  .—Readers  who  delire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  hear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  varieties  at  a time,  ani  these  only  w<en 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  U npaid  parcels  will  be 
refused.  Any  communication  respecting  plants  cr  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  shouA 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  37, 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  fruit. -IF.  S.  Do wson.— Apple  Sack  and 
Sugar.  __ 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  wt 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Ibrox. — “ Dictionary  of  Gardening,"  by  G.  Nicholson. 
L.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Catalogues  received.—  Seeds.  Ac.  Mr.  J.  E. 

Barnes,  9,  Exchange-street,  Norwich.— A Sfodl. 

Messrs  Hog"  & Wood,  Coldstream  and  Duns,  Scotland 

Seeds,  Ac.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & Sons,  Royal  Exotic 

Nursery,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.  W . Seed.-. 
Messrs  John  feel  & Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Nor- 

wood-road,  London,  S.E. Spring  Catalogue  of  Seeds, 

Ac  Messrs.  Webb  & Sons,  Wordslev,  Stourbridge,  Staf- 
fordshire.   


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

2728.  — Fowls  losing  their  feathers.  — Will 
“Doulting”  kindly  inform  me  the  cause  of  my  Black 
Minorca  pullets  losing  their  wing  feathers'  They  were 
hatched  the  end  of  AprU.  Have  not  ooomienced  lay  mg 
vet  They  are  fed  on  scraps,  mixed  with  Barley -meal, 
morning  warm,  green  mid-day.  White  Oam  and  mixed 
Corn  in  the  evening.  They  are  in  a confined  run.— Pollie. 

2547.  -Unhealthy  fowls.-"  Puzzled  ” 
had  better  treat  his  fowls  according  to  the 
directions  given  to  “ Wyandotte,  on  page  oGo 
of  Gardening,  in  reply  to  query  2o9o.  I he 
fowls  are  evidently  suffering  from  a bad  kind  ol 
roup,  and  if  they  are  to  be  cured  at  all,  no  time 
should  be  lost.  “ Puzzled  ” should  try  to  find 
out  what  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Sometimes 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  fowlhouse  is  at 
the  root  of  the  mischief  ; insufficient  ventilation 
is  as  bad  as  undue  exposure.— Doulting. 

2548.  — Keeping  fowls.  — “ \oung  Be- 
ginner ” had  better  wait  until  March,  when  1 
advise  him  to  procure  a good  setting  hen,  and 
then  buy  a setting  of  eggs  from  some  lay  mg 
strain  of  fowls.  As  regards  breed,  much  must 
depend  upon  his  surroundings  and  lnclmations. 
It  is  a mistake  to  buy  fowls  which  are  not  likely 
to  thrive  in  the  district ; and,  at  the  same  time, 
I would  not  recommend  anyone  to  invest  m 
fowls  which  do  not  please  his  fancy.  The 
querist  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
plainest  fowl  is  often  the  best  layer,  and  when- 
ever eggs  are  required  one  must  not  be  particu- 
lar about  the  appearance  of  the  bird  which  lays 
them.  A setting  of  eggs  from  really  good  layers 
ought  to  be  got  for  os.,  or  thereabouts  Do  not 
hatch  until  March,  then  the  chicks  will  begin  to 
lav  just  as  eggs  are  getting  dear  in  the  autumn. 
If*  “Young  Beginner  ” will  give  me  some  ac- 
count of  his  accommodation  and  surroundings, 
I will  write  again  in  time  for  him  to  set  to  work, 
and  advise  him  as  to  the  choice  of  breeds,  i or 
feeding  see  page  565,  and  the  reply  to  query 
2203.— Doulting. 
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FERNS. 

FILMY  FERNS. 

These  beautiful  varieties  do  not  require  any 
heat,  or  but  very  little  ; at  least,  those  do  not 
which  are  best  known  and  most  to  he  found 
in  any  quantity.  This  in  itself  is  a great  advan- 
tage, although  the  fact  is  often  lost  sight  of  in 
an  ordinary  way.  Many  of  the  finest  species 
are,  in  fact,  ruined  by  being  kept  in  too  warm 
a house.  As  long  as  the  frost  is  excluded  the 
majority  will  be  safe  enough,  and  remain  in  good 
condition  for  years.  Humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere beyond  which  many  other  plants  require 
is  essential  to  their  well-being.  If  planted  out 
or  grown  in  ordinary  ferneries,  for  instance, 
they  should  have  the  coolest,  which  at  the  same 
time  will  be  the  moistest,  position  in  the  house. 
They  require  but  little  air,  therefore  sharp 
currents  should  be  avoided  ; none  should  beat 
directly  upon  the  plants.  They  will  thrive,  too, 
where  many  Ferns  would  not  do  at  all  well  for 
want  of  more  light.  In  a sheltered  nook  of  a 
cool  fernery  they  would  be  found  to  thrive  very 
well  ; but  in  order  to  make  success  more  cer- 
tain, with  more  vigorous  and  rapid  growth, 
they  should  either  have  a house  to  themselves, 
as  may  be  seen  at  the  York  Nurseries  of  the 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  or  be  grown  in  glass  cases, 
as  at  Chelsea  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch.  The  latter 
method  is  no  doubt  the  more  practicable,  and 
can  be  adopted  in  very  many  instances  where 
the  other  extended  system  could  not.  For  in- 
stance, in  many  establishments,  both  large  and 
small,  there  are  backs  or  ends  of  houses  which 
are  too  damp  for  many  plants  to  thrive  well. 
Here,  then,  would  be  a congenial  home  for  the 
Filmy  Ferns,  turning  an  unsightly  spot  into  an 
attractive  one.  Where  about  2 feet  in  width 
can  be  spared  in  such  an  instance,  with  length  to 
suit  the  case,  a good  collection  may  be  formed. 
I would,  however,  prefer  it  3 feet  wide  ; this 
will  allow  of  more  room  for  rockwork  to  be  built 
up  to  a greater  height,  with,  of  course,  more 
width  at  the  base  for  larger  plants.  In  selecting 
stone  for  such  a place  I would  prefer  the 

Porous  sandstone.  This  will  at  first  absorb 
more  moisture,  but  the  fact  of  its  doing  so  will 
be  all  the  better  for  the  Ferns  eventually, 
because  when  charged  with  moisture  it  holds  it, 
so  to  speak,  as  in  a store-house,  giving  it  off  but 
gradually,  and  that  to  the  benefit  of  the  plants. 
Avoid  the  use  of  cement  as  far  as  possible ; if 
used  at  all  only  employ  what  is  actually  neces- 
sary. For  my  own  part,  I would  use  mortar 
from  freshly-slaked  lime,  as  it  does  not  contain 
the  saline  matter  to  be  found  in  the  cement. 
Whilst  this  is  being  built  up,  fibrous  peat  should 
be  filled  into  all  interstices,  so  as  to  leave  no 
vacancy.  When  finished  it  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  as  it  is  for  a time,  keeping  it  well 
syringed  daily  to  get  it  fully  charged  with 
moisture  before  the  Ferns  are  turned  out.  Rock- 
work  can,  of  course,  be  dispensed  with  partially 
o • entirely,  but  I would  prefer,  in  some  measure 
a‘.  least,  to  retain  it  for  the  good  of  the  plants, 
a i well  as  for  appearance  sake.  The  partition 
to  enclose  these  plants  off  from  the  ordinary 


atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  of  glass,  as 
low  as  the  lowest  plants  may  happen  to  be 
planted.  There  should  be  sliding  lights,  which 
will  take  less  room  and  need  not  be  unduly 
heavy  in  the  make.  Some  little  provision  should 
be  made  at  the  top  for 

Ventilation  in  a small  measure.  Smaller 
cases,  where  it  would  not  be  possible  to  arrange 
for  rockwork,  could  contain  plants  in  pots  or 
pans.  In  this  way  the  Todeas  would  be  found 
the  best  to  grow  on  the  whole.  Single  speci- 
mens can  be  kept  in  good  condition  under  bell- 
glasses,  but  in  the  case  of  large  ones  the  incon- 
venience of  removing  the  glass  to  give  attention 
to  the  plants  is  considerable  as  well  as  risky. 
Todeas,  or  other  Filmy  Ferns,  in  fact,  can  he 
kept  in  good  condition  for  a long  time  in  a 
living-room  under  a bell-glass.  I have 
kept  Todea  superba  nearly  the  year  round  in 
this  way.  When  making  fresh  fronds,  however, 
it  is  safer  to  have  the  plants  in  better  and  more 
congenial  quarters.  They  do,  however,  make 
excellent  as  well  as  interesting  objects  in  a room 
under  a bell-glass,  particularly  when  bedewed 
with  moisture.  Todea  Wilkesiana  is  another 
beautiful  species  for  growing  by  itself  under  a 
bell-glass.  This  variety,  as  it  develops  a stem, 
is  quite  a Tree-Fern  in  miniature.  T.  pellucida 
would  also  do  well  in  the  same  way,  and  is  a 
comparatively  quick-growing  variety.  They  all 
make  the  best  growth,  however,  when  they 
have  the  greater  scope  that  is  afforded  in  a case. 
Peat  should  form  the  staple  soil  for  all  Filmy 
Ferns.  A little  friable  loam  may  be  added 
when  the  peat  is  not  of  the  most  fibrous  quality. 
Such  peat  as  suits  Orchids  well  would  do  equally 
so  for  Filmy  Ferns.  Without  plenty  of  fibre  it 
would  not  remain  sufficiently  long  iu  good  con- 
dition. To  this  should  be  added  a fair  amount 
of  charcoal,  not  too  small  ; some  broken  pieces 
of  sandstone  would  also  be  advantageous  ; failing 
the  latter,  clean  potsherds  or  crocks  would 
answer  the  purpose.  These  additions  will  assist 
in  keeping  the  soil  porous  and  preventing  it 
from  becoming  sour.  The 

Potting  should  only  be  done  moderately 
firm,  and  in  the  case  of  medium-sized  and  large 
plants  it  is  best  to  keep  them  elevated  after  the 
manner  of  some  Orchids,  particularly  when 
being  grown  in  pans.  A light  covering  of  fresh 
Sphagnum  Moss  upon  the  surface  will  assist  in 
keeping  them  moist  both  at  the  root  and  over- 
head. Those  kinds  of  Trichomanes  and 
Hymenophyllums  which  show  a disposition  to 
ramble  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Some 
will  take  to  long  pieces  of  sandstone  with  a 
little  soil  and  Moss,  others  to  pieces  of  wood 
with  the  bark  upon  them.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  Filmy  Ferns  derive  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  their  sustenance  from 
the  moisture  they  inhale  ; they  do  not,  there- 
fore, require  such  an  amount  of  soil  to  sustain 
them  as  in  the  case  of  many  robust-growing 
plants.  Watering  is  chiefly  done  by  the  fre- 
quent dampings  the  plants  receive.  Wnen 
this  is  seen  to  regularly  not  nearly  so  much 
will  be  required  at  the  roots.  Those  who  con- 
template forming  a collection  would  do  well  to 
visit  either  of  the  nurseries  alluded  to  or  Kew 
Gardens,  where  there  is  a most  extensive 
collection  of  Filmy  Ferns,  H. 


2705.— Treatment  of  a Tree  Fern.— 

The  temperature  in  which  the  Alsophila  is 
placed  should  suit  it  admirably  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  If  it  has  been  potted  in  good  peat 
and  silver-sand  quite  recently  it  would  be  a 
grave  error  to  use  manure-water  ; this  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.  It  is  helpful  to  Tree- 
Ferns  to  syringe  the  stems  daily  with  water 
rather  wanner  than  the  temperature  of  the 
house,  and  newly  repotted  plants  must  not  have 
too  much  water,  as  it  is  easy  to  overdo  them  in 
this  respect.  Even  when  the  flower  pots  are 
quite  filled  with  roots  it  is  not  altogether  safe 
to  use  manure-water  for  Ferns  ; and  it  is  quite 
unnecessary,  as  they  can  be  grown  to  a very 
high  degree  of  excellence  without  usiDg  it  at 
all,  and  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
manure-water  has  been  injurious — J.  1).  E. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

I am  obliged  to  “ B.  C.  R.”  for  noticing  my 
paragraph  on  Begonias.  My  garden  is  not 
in  a town,  but  in  a suburb  of  Chester.  The 
north  and  north-west  winds  bring  a certain 
quantity  of  smoke,  which  is  enough  to  spoil 
the  outdoor  growth  of  Begonias  ; they  grow 
without  vigour,  and  the  blooms  are  neither 
brilliant  nor  durable.  Under  glass,  however,  it 
is  different,  and  I have  had  some  beautiful 
plants.  I get  the  tubers  from  a well-known 
grower,  and  eschew  those  of  fancy  prices — half- 
a-guinea  to  a guinea — and  I find  those  of  mode- 
rate cost — say  3s.  fid.  to  5s.  the  root— quite  as 
satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  I 
have  not  had  a good  expeiience  of  unnamed 
seedlings.  Last  spring  I ordered  six  of  the  best 
unnamed  seedling  doubles.  Five  of  them  were 
worthless,  and  the  sixth  and  only  good  one,  comi- 
cally enough,  was  not  a double  at  all,  hut  a scar- 
let fringed  single.  The  named  varieties  are  not 
always  to  he  depended  on.  Two  tubers  of  the 
same  named  variety  (Golden  Queen)  were  sent 
by  mistake.  They  both  produced  strong, 
healthy  plants,  hut  the  blooms  on  one  were 
much  larger  and  of  a deeper  colour  than  those 
on  the  other.  Unluckily,  the  plant  of  the  finer 
flowers  dropped  three-fourths  of  them  only  half 
opened,  while  the  other  never  dropped  a bud. 
As  to  bud  dropping — a defect  certainly  more 
common  in  doubles  than  in  singles— it  may  be 
checked  or  encouraged  by  treatment,  as 
“ B.  C.  R.”  suggests,  hut  it  is  also  inherent  in 
some  plants,  and  I will  never  now  grow  a second 
year  a plant  that  has  shown  this  tendency  in 
the  first.  It  is  sure  to  he  repeated.  As  to  this, 
as  a rule,  he  finds  that  the  same  plant  may  be 
grown  for  fDe  years  with  advantage,  but  in  the 
third  year  they  are  in  their  prime  both  as  to 
foliage  and  bloom.  Doubtless  “ B.  C.  R.’'  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  freest  of  ventilation  is 
required,  and  it  should  be  also  added  that  no 
water  or  moisture  should  b 3 alio  wed  to  touch  the 
plant  itself  after  its  growth  has  been  developed, 
however  much  may  be  wanted  at  the  roots. 
During  the  winter  the  plants  lie  on  their  sides, 
in  the  pots  in  which  they  have  grown,  in  an  out- 
house, uncared  for  until  March,  when  they 
begin  to  stir  again,  when  they  are  repotted  in 
pots  according  to  the  size  of  the  tuber.  About 
one  or  two  in  the  dozen,  not  more,  may  be 
lost  in  the  winter  and  spring.  Cestrian. 
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Conservatory. 

Fragrance  in  the  conservatory  is  very  desirable,  and 
there  are  many  plants  that  have  sweet-scented  blossoms 
which  flower  in  winter.  These  will  include  Daphne  indica 
and  its  variety  alba.  They  are  not  difficult  to  grow,  and 
yet  they  are  frequently  seen  in  a bad  condition.  The 
reason  for  this  commonly  is  a close,  sour  condition  of  the 
soil.  The  Indian  Daphne  does  not  make  so  many  roots  as 
mo  it  o hsr  pi  »nts  dD,  and  the  best  soil  for  potting  them  in 
is  very  turfy  loam,  not  too  heavy  in  character,  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  leaf  mould  and  peat,  the  latter  to  be  fibrous 
in  character.  Tnere  should  also  be  sufficient  coarse  sand 
and  oharcoal  broken  fine  to  make  the  whole  fairly  porous. 
In  such  a compost  the  Daphne  will  grow  freely  and  con- 
tinue in  health.  The  pots  must  be  clean  and  well  drained. 
Among  other  fragrant  plants  now  in  blossom  are  Luculia 
gratisfcima.  This  beautiful  conservatory  bush  does  be9t 
planted  out,  and  makes  a good  wall-plant,  bears  very  large 
clusters  of  fragrant  rose-coloured  flowers.  Roman  and 
other  Hyacinths,  Narcissus  of  sorts,  Mignonette,  Roses, 
&c.,  will  give  their  quota  to  the  fragrance  of  the  conserva- 
tory, and  besides  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  many 
plants  give  off  an  agreeable  odour  from  the  foliage.  The 
Myrtle,  the  Orange,  and  many  Pelargoniums  belong  to  the 
class  of  plants  having  fragrant  leaves,  and  to  their  presence 
is  due  in  a great  measure  that  piquant  flavouring  which  is 
present  in  the  fragrance  of  many  of  the  conservatories. 
The  days  now  will  soon  be  lengthening,  and  as  regards 
flowers  in  the  conservatory,  with  the  dawn  of  the  new  year 
will  come  in  the  forced  plants  where  there  is  the  con- 
venience of  a forcing-house  to  bring  things  forward. 
Without  this  relay  of  forced  products  there  will  be  a 
scarcity  of  b'ossoms  for  the  next  three  months.  Well- 
ripened  Ma  (Schal  Niel  and  other  Roses  will  soon  push  out 
blossoms  in  a temperature  of  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  ; but 
everything  depends  upon  robust  growth  and  proper  matu- 
ration ; in  fact,  this  is  very  necessary  in  all  plants 
intended  for  forcing.  One  of  the  plants  which  should  be 
grown  largely  in  the  conservatory  for  winter  flowering  is 
the  Abutilon.  Some  of  the  hybrids  have  a better  habit 
and  blossom  with  more  freedom  than  the  old  Abutilon 
striatum,  from  which  most  of  them  have  originated. 
Ilalf-a-dozen  varieties,  including  a good  white,  yellow,  red 
and  rose,  planted  out  to  form  bushes  or  to  train  up  walls 
or  pilla  s,  will  be  a tp2cially  interesting  feature  where  there 
is  a temperature  of  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  Another  useful 
continuous  flowering  plant  is  the  Habrothamnus  elegans 
and  the  variety  fasoioularis.  I have  had  Oy  tisusradicans  very 
bright  all  vvioter  planted  out  in  a border.  Should  be  pruned 
in  freely  after  blooming,  and  will  make  a dense  bush  ; the 
flowers  are  fragrant.  Still  another  old  plant  now  in  blos- 
som is  the  Coronilla  glauca,  and  its  variegated  variety 
should  also  be  grown.  I used  to  have  splendid  bushes  of 
these  old  plants  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  bub  more  recent 
introductions  have  to  a large  extent  driven  these  old 
things  out.  The  Orange  when  in  fruit  is  still  a desirable 
tree  to  cultivate  for  its  fruit  alone.  The  small-leaved 
section  are  handsome  ornaments. 

Stove. 

Where  the  health  of  the  plants  is  the  first  consideration, 
high  temperatures  are  not  necessary.  By  high  tempera- 
tures I mean  anything  over  65  degs.  ; indeed,  during  cold, 
frosty  nights  I should  take  60  degs  as  the  maximum. 
When  fuel  is  costly  coverings  of  some  kind  are  very 
economical,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  so  much 
more  suitable  for  plant  growth.  Very  few  plant  stoves 
coniain  pipes  enough  to  keep  up  a temperature  of  60  degs. 
to  65  degs.  during  a frost  without  the  pipes  becoming 
unpleasantly  hot,  and  then  there  is  a difficulty  in  supplying 
the  neceseary  humidity  to  the  atmosphere.  An  overheated 
atmosphere  is  sure  to  fill  the  house  full  of  insects  ; but  if 
the  roof  can  be  covered  the  boiler  need  not  be  forced  or 
the  pipes  overheated.  The  blind  should  be  rolled  up  in 
the  morning,  and  run  down  at  night.  As  soon  as  Bouvar- 
dias  and  Poinsettias  go  out  of  blossom  gradually  withhold 
water  to  let  the  plants  rest  preparatory  to  cutting  back. 
Allamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  Clerodendrons,  and  other 
summer-flowering  plants  which  require  a resting  time  will 
now  be  kept  dry,  and  will  shortly  be  in  a condition  for 
pruning,  which  really  means  cutting  away  unripe  wood. 
The  Bougainvillea,  for  instance,  will  be  well  thinned,  and 
most  of  the  small  twiggy  shoots  cut  out.  This  plant 
flowers  on  the  new  wood,  and  in  pruning  space  must  be 
made  for  laying  in  these  young  shoots,  on  which  the  future 
blossoms  will  appear  in  due  time.  Somewhat  similar 
treatment  is  required  for  the  other  subjects  mentioned. 
The  soft- wooded  flowering  plants  as  they  go  out  of  blossom 
should  be  cut  down,  and  where  a regular  stock  is  kept  up 
by  annual  propagation  most  of  the  old  plants  may  be 
thrown  out. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

All  plants  which  a few  degrees  of  frost  might  injure 
should  be  packed  away,  and  the  roots  covered  with  fre9h 
Cocoa  nut- fibre.  These  will  be  chiefly  Fuchsias,  Tuberous 
Begonias,  and  Lilies.  These  may  all  be  kept  safely  without 
artificial  heat  if  covered  up  well  with  dry  fibre  when  frost 
sets  in.  Possibly  the  Fuchsias  may’  be  taken  indoors,  and 
packed  in  a box  in  the  cellar.  The  same  treatment  would 
suit  the  Begonias  and  Lilies  until  growth  begins,  though 
as  regards  Lilies  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  so  dry 
as  for  the  scales  of  the  bulbs  to  shrivel,  as  tliis  has  an 
exhausting  effect  upon  the  growing  force  of  the  bulbs.  I 
have  kept  both  Lilies  and  Tuberous  Begonias  in  an 
unheated  house,  plunged  in  and  covered  with  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre  to  keep  off  frost.  Bushes  of  Laurustines  and  Jasmi- 
num  nudiflorum  are  very  pleasant  objects  now,  as  are  also 
several  large  clumps  of  the  Christmas  Rose  in  tubs.  These 
things  give  so  little  trouble  that  anyone  might  grow  them. 

Forcing-house. 

This  house  must  be  kept  filled  up  now  w’ith  suitable 
plants  to  come  forward  for  the  rooms  or  conservatory,  and 
if  there  is  more  space  than  is  required  for  this  purpose  All 
in  with  French  Beans  or  Tomatoes  in  pots.  This  house 
also  may  be  used  for  raising  Tomato  and  Cucumber-plants 
or  to  start  any  other  plants  which  require  heat.  Where 


* In  cold  or  northern  district s the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  may  oe  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  thaa  is  here  indicated  with  equaVy  good 
esulU. 


only  an  occasional  Cucumber  is  required,  a couple  of  plants 
started  in  this  house  may  supply  the  needs  of  a small 
household.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a few  bunches  of 
early  Grapes,  which  may  be  obtained  by  introducing  a 
couple  of  strong  rods  now  in  large  pots.  It  is  best,  of 
course,  to  keep  Grape  growing  and  flower  forcing  separate, 
but  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  do  so,  and  in  a small 
way  there  is  more  reason  why  it  should,  as  very  good 
Grapes  are  constantly  being  grown  in  this  class  of  structure 
with  other  things ; it  is  mainly  a question  of  watchful 
attention,  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  Sow 
Tomatoes  for  early  planting  under  glass. 

Mushroom  house. 

Dry  beds  will  soon  cease  to  bear,  especially  if  they  have 
been  bearing  for  several  months.  When  this  occurs  give  a 
goodsoakof  warm  liquid-manure.  Giveenoughtomoistenall 
the  dry  epots,  and  if  the  spawn  has  any  life  left  in  it  there 
will  be  a fresh  growth  of  Mushrooms  in  the  course  of  the 
next  fortnight,  and  if  this  soak  does  not  produce  any  effect 
clear  out  the  bed  and  make  another  in  its  place. 

Window  Gardening. 

Hyacinths  in  glasses,  which  have  been  several  weeks  in 
the  dark  cupboard  and  have  made  roots  which  reach  a con- 
siderable distance  into  the  water,  may  be  moved  to  a 
lighter  position,  not  in  the  full  light,  but  where  a fair  pro- 
portion of  light  may  enter.  In  the  course  of  a few  days 
they  will  bear  full  exposure  to  light.  See  that  the  water 
reaches  close  up  to  the  bulbs.  Patches  of  Snowdrops, 
Winter  Aconites,  and  Crocuses  may  be  lifted  from  the 
borders,  placed  in  pots,  and  they  will  soon  bloom  in  a 
sunny  window. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

This  is  the  season  for  clearing,  and,  if  necessary 
rearranging  the  shrubberies.  Dead  wood  should  be  cut 
out,  ana  leaves  and  other  matters  which  readily  decay 
may  be  buried  in  the  ground.  It  may  not  be  desirable  in 
every  case  to  dig  shrubberies,  but  it  leaves  a freshly 
turned  up  surface,  and  gets  rid  of  leaves  and  other  debris, 
and  if  the  fork  is  not  thrust  in  deeply  no  great  harm  is 
done,  and  the  stirring  makes  the  summer  cleaning  much 
easier.  I should  not  dig  herbaceous  borders  which 
contained  bulbs  yet ; but  the  dead  tops  may  be  cut  off  all 
hardy  things,  and  a top-dres9ing  of  compost  of  leaf-mould 
and  old  manure  placed  on  the  surface,  piling  it  up  a little 
round  anything  which  requires  shelter  from  frost,  and  then 
when  the  bulbs  are  through  the  ground  in  spring  fork  or 
dig  the  borders  over,  turning  the  top  dressing  in.  The 
short  spell  of  frost  ha9  disappeared,  and  planting,  turfing, 
and  other  work  may  go  on  again,  a9  it  is  advisable  to  get 
as  much  of  this  work  done  as  early  in  the  winter  as  possi- 
ble. Lilies  still  out  of  the  ground  should  either  be  planted 
or  potted  and  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  in  a cold  frame, 
to  be  p’anted  out  later.  Where  there  are  Rhododendron- 
beds  is  the  place  to  plant  Lilies,  and  the  rich,  moisture- 
holding soil  which  suits  American  plants  will  suit  most  of 
the  Lilie3.  If  positions  have  to  be  made  for  them  in  bor- 
ders in  front  of  or  among  shrubs,  work  in  plenty  of  leaf- 
mould  and  turfy  loam,  and  place  some  sharp  sand  round 
the  bulbs  when  planting.  Standard  Roses  appear  to  be 
scarce  this  season,  showing  that  they  are  still  largely 
planted.  A bed  of  Roses  without  a few  standards  towards 
the  centre  is  not  so  effective  as  it  is  with  them. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Orchard-house  trees  in  pots,  such  as  Plums,  Peaches,  &c  , 
that  were  taken  outside  to  ripen  the  growth  and  make 
room  for  the  Chrysanthemums  mu9t  have  their  roots  and 
pots  protected  from  the  drying  effects  of  frost.  Leaves  or 
long  litter  will  do  very  well,  and  a little  of  it  should  be 
laid  as  a mulch  over  the  tops,  though  only  a small  portion 
of  the  stems  should  be  covered,  as  it  forms  a harbour  for 
mice.  I once  had  9ome  trees  injured  during  a severe 
winter  by  mice  making  a home  in  the  litter  which  sur- 
rounded and  covered  the  pots.  They  had  nibbled  a good 
deal  off  the  bark  of  the  stems  of  several  of  the  trees,  and 
one  tree  died  from  its  effects.  In  pruning  Pyramid  Pears 
and  Apples  do  not  cut  the  leading  shoots  close  back  ; there 
must  be  some  little  annual  progress  permitted.  I generally 
out  the  leaders  back  to  firm  wood,  leaving  a9  much  young 
wood  on  the  outsides  of  the  tree  at  there  is  room  for. 
Thinning  there  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
tree,  thus  a wide-spreading  tree  will  require  a good  deal 
of  thinning,  a9  there  are  more  branches  for  the  light  to 
penetrate.  Pruning  is  mainly  a question  of  exposing  the 
foliage  to  the  full  influence  of  light.  The  future  crop  is 
dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  leaves.  Pyramid  Plums 
may  be  pruned  in  a little  closer  than  would  be  desirable 
for  Apples  and  Pears.  I think  now  generally  those  who 
handle  the  pruning  knife  are  coming  round  to  a more 
rational  state  of  mind.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
there  undoubtedly  was  evidence  of  too  much  knife.  Then 
a reaction  took  place,  and  for  a time  the  knife  was  placed 
on  one  side  ; but  now  it  is  found  that  good  fruit  of  large 
size  cannot  be  produced  without  pruning.  All  that  is 
required  is  thoughtfulness  and  common-sense. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Vegetable  forcing  may  b°gin  in  earnest  now.  Asparagus 
may  be  forced  in  several  ways.  Small  quantiiies  may  be 
brought  on  in  boxes  or  flat  hampers,  the  roots  being 
packed  closely  together,  and  placed  in  any  building  where 
there  is  a temperature  of  55  deg9.  to  60  degs.  with  suffi- 
cient humidity  for  healthy  growth.  For  the  first  fortnight 
the  forcing  may  be  done  in  the  dark,  bringing  the  boxes  or 
baskets  into  a lighter  position  when  the  heads  show 
through  the  soil.  Where  large  quantiiies  of  Asparagus  are 
required  there  must,  of  course,  be  other  means.  Tne  hot- 
bed system,  where  leaves  aud  stable-mannre  can  be  had  in 
quantity’,  is  the  most  economical  for  the  early  winter 
supply  where  there  is  space  enough  in  the  garden  to 
produce  the  necessary  number  of  roots,  which  to  obtain 
flue  heads  should  be  at  least  four  years  old.  To  obtain 
forcing  roots  the  best  plan  is  to  raise  plants  annually  in 
proportion  to  the  demand,  as  young  plants,  if  strong 
enough,  are  better  for  foroing  than  old  ones,  as  it  takes 
less  heat  to  excite  them  into  growth.  Tomatoes  in  bearing 
must  be  kept  clear  from  the  white-fly,  which  is  rather  a 
difficult  matter  if  the  plants  are  attacked,  unless  fumiga- 
tion is  taken  in  hand  when  the  fly  first  appears,  though  as 
prevention  is  better  than  cure,  a small  amount  of  Tobacco 
or  Tobacco-paper  burnt  in  the  house  occasionally  may 
render  heavier  smokings  unnecessary.  Tomatoes  will  now 
require  a temperature  of  60  deg1,  to  65  degs.,  and  the 
growth  should  be  kept  thin  and  regularly  tied  in.  No 


syringing  is  required  now  ; in  fact,  Tomatoes  do  not  require 
syringing  any  time,  although  when  the  house  is  used  for 
other  plants  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  the  syringe  for 
them.  Ventilation  is  very  important,  though  at  this  sea- 
son no  great  inru9h  of  fresh  air  is  required,  just  sufficient 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  fresh  and  pure.  Sow  seeds  of 
early  Tomatoes  for  fruiting  next  June,  and  bring  them  on 
steadily  in  a light  position.  It  will  not  be  wise  to  push 
Cucumbers  now,  especially  those  plants  in  bearing.  Sow 
seeds  of  Lockie’s  Perfection  or  Telegraph. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Deutzia  gracilis  is  a charming  little  white-flowered 
shrub,  usually'  treated  as  a greenhouse  subject,  though, 
a9  a matter-of-fact,  it  is  very  nearly',  if  not  quite,  hardy’. 
It  does  not  bloom  so  freely’  in  a smoky  atmosphere  as  in 
country  places,  although  it  may'  be  done  fairly  well  in 
small  towns  or  suburban  districts,  but  even  here  it  cannot 
be  forced  much,  and  must  be  allowed  to  come  along  more 
naturally  in  a greenhouse  temperature  only.  The  great 
thing  with  this  and  all  other  plants  of  its  class  is  to 
promote  a vigorous  growth,  after  the  flowers  are  over,  by 
meansof  a genial  temperature  and  plenty'  of  water  and  liquid 
manure  at  the  root  as  well  as  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
Then,  when  sufficient  growth  has  been  made,  this  must 
be  well  matured  by  free  exposure  to  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  and 
a good  crop  of  bloom  is  pretty  sure  to  follow.  Where 
small  plants  only  are  wanted  they  are  cut  down  annually' 
after  flowering  nearly  to  the  soil,  but  they  bloom  much 
more  freely  from  the  old  wood,  and  plants  that  are  allowed 
to  increase  in  size  a little  annually,  and  get  a moderate 
shift  onwards  every  spring,  will  be  found  most  satisfac- 
tory to  the  town  grower.  Cytisus  racemosus  (syn. 
Genista  fragrans)  is  another  very  favourite  greenhouse 
8hrub,  with  highly'  fragrant y’ellow  blossoms,  that  requires 
much  the  same  treatment  generally  a9  the  foregoing,  but 
in  no  case  must  it  be  cut  in  so  hard.  It  thrives  fairly  well  in 
a not  too  smoky'  atmosphere  ; but  whereas,  when  so  circum- 
stanced, it  must  be  kept  altogether  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  will  not,  as  a rule,  bloom  until  April  or  May,  in 
country  places,  with  very  little  forcing,  it  will  often 
commence  to  expand  soon  after  Christmas.  Epacrises 
are  much  neglected  greenhouse  plants  with  hard  wood, 
and  a profusion  of  Heath-like  tube-shaped  blossoms  of 
various  colours,  but  mostly  white,  pink,  or  crimson.  In 
habit  they  are  scarcely  so  graceful  as  the  Ericas,  but  in 
a smoky  atmosphere  they  thrive  and  bloom  vastly  better, 
and  under  any'  circumstances  do  not  require  nearly  so 
much  care,  while  the  flowers  are  of  a remarkably  endur- 
ing character,  either  on  the  plant  or  in  a cut  state. 
They' are  now  expanding  fast  in  a rather  warm  greenhouse 
temperature.  Correa  cardinalis,  C.  tricolor,  and  C. 
ventricosa  form  excellent  companions  to  the  last.  In 
the  stove  or  intermediate-house,  Linum  (Reinwardtia) 
trigy  num,  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora,  and  Poinsettias,  are 
now  very  gay,  and  the  fibrous-rooted  Begonias  also  very 
useful.  Where  a moderate  heat  is  afforded  them  Bouvar- 
dias  are  still  in  beauty  ; syringe  them  frequently  to  keep 
down  aphides.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  December 
31.s£  to  January  'Jth . 

Manured  fruit-tree  borders,  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
quarters.  Shall  fork  the  manure  in  the  first  opportunity’ 
when  the  weather  is  suitable.  Dressed  and  ridged  up 
laud  intended  for  Asparagus  and  Seakale,  leaving  the  sur- 
face rough  till  next  March.  Have  taken  up  all  the  Seakale 
roots  intended  for  forcing.  Cut  the  thongs  or  roots  from 
the  crown  stems  ; the  latter  being  laid  in  and  covered  with 
long  litter  w’ill  be  ready  for  taking  to  the  Mushroom-house 
as  required,  whilst  the  thongs  are  cut  into  suitable  lengths, 
about  4 inches,  and  laid  in  damp  sandy  soil  to  wait  till  the 
ground  is  ready  for  them  in  March,  by*  which  time  crowns 
will  be  forming  on  the  ends  of  the  cuttings.  This  will 
give  them  an  early  start,  and  under  reasonably  good  culti- 
vation every  cutting  will  make  a crown  strong  enough  for 
forcing,  and  if  more  crowns  than  one  starts  away  the  sur- 
plus shoots  will  be  rubbed  off,  a9  only  one  crown  is  required 
to  each  root  stem.  Took  up  a lot  of  Veitch’s  Autumn 
Broccoli,  and  laid  them  in  trenches  in  a dry  border.  Will 
be  covered  with  mats  if  necessary.  I have*  a lot  of  Snow’s 
Winter  Broccoli  coming  on,  the  earliest  of  which  will  be 
lifted  and  moved  to  a place  where  protection  can  be  given 
if  frost  sets  in.  Up  to  the  present  time  tying  the  leaves  over 
the  hearts  with  a string  of  matting  has  sufficed.  Some  dry 
Fern  has  been  ready  in  an  open  shed  for  covering  Celery, 
Horn  Carrots  sown  in  July,  Parsley,  or  any  other  purpose 
where  light  protection  is  required.  Made  up  hot  beds  for 
forcing  Asparagus,  Potatoes,  Radishes,  <xe.  Stirred  the  6oil 
among  Violets  in  frames,  and  gave  weak  manure-water. 
Tied  up  Lettuces  in  frames,  and  filled  a frame  from  which 
exhausted  Asparagus  roots  have  been  taken  out  with  strong 
Lettuce-plants  from  the  south  border.  Last  y ear  Lettuce- 
plants  treated  in  this  way  did  remarkably  well,  turning  in 
early,  the  gentle  heat  of  the  bed  just  suiting  them.  Col- 
lected manure  for  another  Mushroom-bed.  I generally 
make  up  a fresh  bed  every  fortnight.  There  is  never  likely 
to  be  a glut  of  Mushrooms,  or  if  there  is  they  are  easi  v 
disposed  of  I have  sometimes  made  Mu?hroom-beds  with 
Moss-litter-manure  ; but  I like  straw-manure  be9t,  or,  at 
any  rate,  always  try  to  have  some  straw-manure  mixed 
with  it.  The  advantage  of  this  successional  bed  system  is 
one  does  not  require  much  fire-heat  to  work  a well- 
constructed  Mushroom-house  ; but  the  manure  is  always 
fermented  in  a separate  shed  adjoining  the  Mushroom- 
house,  as  rank  steam  could  not  be  permitted  in  the  Mush- 
room-house, as  I have  Seakale.  Rhubarb,  Chicory,  &c., 
coming  on  besides  the  Mushrooms,  and  the  steam  from 
manure  would  give  such  things  a bad  flavour.  Seakale 
and  Rhubarb,  for  instance,  are  much  influenced  by  their 
conditions  of  growth  when  being  forced.  If  the  atmos- 
here  is  too  dry  the  produce  is  tough;  if  too  moist  it 
amps  and  decays  and  if  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with 
ammonia  from  fermenting  manure  it  has  au  unpleasant 
taste.  Planted  more  French  Beans  in  pots,  five  Beans  in 
aG*inch  pot,  placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  a forcing- 
house.  The  pots  are  only  half  filled  with  rough,  fairly 
rich  soil  at  first  ; the  remainder  of  the  space  will  be  filled 
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£ TRENCHING,  DIGGING,  AND  DEEP 
CULTIVATION. 

The  importance  of  deep  cultivation  can 
scarcely  be  over-rated,  as  without  it  the  roots 
of  plants  cannot  ramify  freely,  nor  air  or  water 
circulate  or  permeate  freely  through  the  soil, 
and  unless  roots  can  strike  out  and  about  and 
drive  down  at  their  will,  they  have  a restricted 
larder  and  cannot  find  all  the  food  they  require. 
This  being  so,  trenching  should  be  carried 
out  on  all  vacant  ground  in  cases  where  time 
and  labour  will  admit  of  the  work  being 
done,  and  at  no  season  can  it  be  carried  out 
better,  or  to  more  advantage  than  now  when 
crops  are  off  and  winter  is  before  us,  as 
frost  has  a very  ameliorating  influence,  for 
if  the  earth  is  thrown  up  roughly,  as  it 
should  be,  the  weather  is  let  in  upon  it,  and 
by  its  action  the  mass  becomes  sweetened. 
In  preparing  to  trencli  the  way  to  set  about  it 
is  to  open  out  a kind  of  ditch,  the  wider  in 
reason  the  better,  a fair  or  proper  tiling  being 
from  3 feet  to  4 feet  wide,  and  2 feet  to  3 feet 
deep,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  or 
the  use  for  which  the  ground  is  required. 
Where  many  make  a mistake  in  trenching  is  in 
bringing  the  whole  of  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
and  that  is  one  and  the  main  reason  why  deep 
cultivation  has  got  into  bad  repute,  as  those 
who  have  so  carrietl  out  the  work  have  found 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  get  a good 
plant  or  grow  fine  crops  immediately  alter. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  it 
would  be  matter  for  surprise  if  they  could, 
as  what  is  brought  to  the  surface  is  crude 
earth  with  no  vegetable  matter  whatever, 
in  it,  and  young  plants,  therefore,  have  no 
proper  nourishment  till  they  can  strike  through 
the  first  spit  and  get  down  below.  If  fruit  trees 
or  bushes  have  to  be  planted  it  does  not  matter 
so  much  about  the  subsoil  being  brought  up,  as 
in  planting  their  roots  are  placed  nearly  a fcot 
under,  and  they  at  once  get  into  good  ground  as 
soon  as  they  stai  t.  Although  this  is  so,  it  is  better 
in  all  cases  to  blend  or  mix  the  top  with  the  soil 
below  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  this  may  very 
easily  be  done  if  a good  wide  trench  or  ditch  is 
opened  out,  as  when  the  earth  is  broken  down 
by  the  spade  and  thrown  over,  it  can  be  left 
sloping  like  a bank,  and  the  mixing  then  goes  on 
without  any  further  provision  or  trouble.  If  there 
is  a rubbish  heap  for  disposal,  and  in  most 
gardens  there  is  generally  an  accumulation  of 
that  kind,  the  stuff  may  be  turned  to  most 
excellent  account  by  using  it  during  the  process 
of  trenching,  but  as  such  gatherings  frequently 
contain  weed  seeds,  they  should  be  kept  low 
down  and  there  distributed,  and  not  placed  in 
masses  or  layers.  Ground  treated  in  the  way 
referred  to  is  just  the  thing  for  Asparagus,  and 
if  there  is  not  plenty  of  rubbish-lieap  material  to 
use,  then  a heavy  application  of  stable-manure 
miy  take  its  place,  but  that,  too,  must  be 
well  distributed  and  kept  fairly  under  if 
fresh  from  the  yard.  The  next  best  thing  to 
trenching  is  double  digging,  which  should  be 
carried  out  in  a similar  way  to  trenching — 
that  is,  a wide  opening  ought  to  be  made 
and  the  top  spit  of  ground  from  the  next 
piece  marked  alongside  thrown  in,  after  which 
the  labourer  must  reverse  his  position  and  dig 
the  lower  spit  out  by  going  backwards  over  it 
and  casting  it  on  the  top  of  the  other,  leaving  it 
there  rough  to  be  disintegrated  or  shivered  to 
pieces  by  the  action  of  weather.  Stiff,  stub- 
born soils,  or  those  with  much  clay  in  them, 
are  greatly  benefited  by  being  ridged,  which 
in  some  counties  is  a common  practice  with  far- 
mers, but  they  carry  it  out  by  using  the  plough. 
In  gardens  the  spade  or  fork  are  the  implements 
for  the  work,  the  fork  with  steel  tines  being  the 
best,  as  it  penetrates  readily  and  is  a capital 
tool.  S. 


2631.— Iris  Ksempferi.— A good  time  to 
divide  clumps  of  this  Iris  is  in  the  spring,  and  it 
is  hardy,  except  perhaps  in  the  coldest  districts 
of  England,  vmere  it  will  be  advisable  to  give 
some  covering.  The  great  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  this  Japanese  species  needs  mois- 
ture, and  is  never  seen  to  better  advantage 
than  by  the  margin  of  a pond  or  stream  in  good 
loamy  soil.  It  is  better  not  to  let  the  plants  te 
actually  in  the  water,  although  this  does  not 
matter  greatly.  When  well  established,  amass 
of  the  fine  growth  by  the  side  of  a stream  or 
similar  position  is  remarkably  attractive. 


up  when  the  plants  require  support.  Took  more  bilies  of 
the  Valley,  Spirinas,  Deutzias,  Azaleas,  both  Indian  and 
Japanese,  to  the  torcing-house.  There  will  be  a demand 
for  a large  quantity  of  cut-blooms  shortly.  Pot-Vines’ 
nicely  broken  surplus  buds  have  been  rubbed  off.  A 
covering  of  mats  sewn  together  and  fixed  to  a roller  has 
been  most  useful  in  saving  fuel  and  keeping  the  tempera- 
ture even  and  regular. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  EULALIAS. 

Eulalia  JAtonica  is  a hardy  and  ornamental 
perennial  Grass  of  robust  growth  6 feet  to  7 feet 
high.  The  brownish-violet  flower  panicles  have 
at  first  erect  branches,  but  as  the  flowers  open 
these  branches  curve  over  gracefully  and 
resemble  a Prince  of  Wales’s  Feather.^  Each  of 


and  flowers,  but  the  maimer  of  its  variegation  is 
quite  distinct.  In  the  older  variety  the  markings 
on  the  leaves  run  lengthwise,  while  in  the  variety 
under  notice  they  are  across  the  leaves,  which 
present  alternate  bands  of  varying  width  of 
creamy-white  and  green.  The  colours  are 
well  defined,  and  produce  a most  singular  effect. 
Eulalia  zebrina  is  illustrated  on  page  619  in 
flower.  The  late  Mr.  James  Taplin,  of  Maywood, 
New  Jersey,  who  kindly  sent  us  the  photo  from 
which  the  engraving  was  prepared,  forwarded 
the  following  note  : 

“I  enclose  photo  of  a clump  of  Eulalia 
zebrina,  showing  what  a beautiful  hardy 
plant  it  is  in  this  country.  It  was  taken 
from  a clump  of  six  plants  in  my  garden. 
We  had  a sudden  hard  frost  a few  days 
before,  so  that  the  foliage  is  not  as  graceful 


Eulalia  japonica  variegata 

the  numerous  flowers  has  at  its  base  a tuft  of 
long  silky  hairs  which  contribute  to  the  feathery 
brightness  of  the  whole.  For  isolated  positions 
on  lawns  it  is  excellent,  or  it  might  be  used  in 
groups  or  on  the  margin  of  the  shrubbery.  There 
is  also  a beautiful  variegated  form  of  the  type 
known  as  E.  japonica  variegata  (here  figured), 
introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  from  Japan. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  marked  with  alternate 
stripes  of  creamy-white  and  green  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Ribbon  Grass.  The  flower- 
stalks  appear  in  September.  The  flower 
panicles  are  at  first  brownish,  with  erect 
branches,  and  not  at  all  showy,  but  as  the 
flowers  open  the  branches  of  the  panicle  curve 
over  gracefully  after  the  manner  of  the  Prince’s 
Feather.  There  is  also  yet  another  variety 
known  asE.  japonica  zebrina  (the  Zebra-striped 
Eulalia),  also  introduced  by  Mr.  T.  Hogg.  It 
resembles  E.  japonica  variegata  in  form,  habit, 


in  a garden  at  Norwich. 

as  before.  It  is  backed  by  a nice  young  tree  of 
Liquidambar,  and  to  the  right  is  a young  plant 
of  Retinospora  filifera,  which  is  thoroughly 
hardy  in  this  country.  I have  seen  Eulalia 
japonica  variegata  stand  10  degs.  below  zero, 
but  I consider  E.  zebrina  more  handsome. 
When  the  dry  north-west  winds  of  winter 
begin  to  blow,  the  plumes  to  some  extent  show 
their  character,  taking  the  form  of  ostrich 
feathers.  This,  however,  in  the  damp  climate 
of  England  would  not  be  seen.  If,  however, 
the  stems  be  cut  and  placed  in  a warm,  dry 
room  they  assume  this  character  in  a very  short 
time  and  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  room 
decorations  I have  ever  seen.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  flowers  of  E.  japonica  variegata, 
E.  zebrina,  and  those  of  the  plain-leaved 
japonica,  of  which  I once  saw  in  Pennsylvania 
several  hundred  plants  in  full  beauty.  The 
Pampas  Grass  is  not  hardy  here.” 
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Always  select  varieties  of  good  decided  colours. 
The  magenta  shades  are  Horrible,  and  so  also 
are  the  monstrous  double  blooms  that  one  sees 
occasionally.  The  single  kinds  are  far  the  best, 
and  the  range  of  colours  is  very  considerable, 
from  pure  white  to  almost  red. — T. 

2706.— Carnations,  &c.,  eaten  away. 
— The  leaves  of  Carnations,  Sweet  Williams, 
Pinks,  and  such  like  garden  favourites,  are  not 
always  eaten  away  by  the  same  depredators. 


Onion  “Giant  Zittau”  (one-third  natural  she). 


Sometimes  it  is  sparrows,  at  another  time  mice, 
and  a repulsive-looking  tough-coated  grub, 
termed  by  gardeners  the  leather-coated  grub, 
does  the  mischief.  Slugs  will  also  prey  upon 
them.  By  looking  round  at  night  with  a good 
lamp,  the  grub  and  the  slugs  will  be  caught 
feeding.  The  mice  also  feed  at  night,  and  may 
easily  be  caught  in  traps.  Sparrows  are 
frightened  away  by  crochet  cotton  or  woollen 
threads  being  trained  above  the  plants.  Soot 
or  quicklime  will  kill  the  slugs  ; but  the  leather- 
coated  grub  does  not  heed  them,  and  must  be 
caught  at  night  when  feeding.  They  retire 
under  ground  by  day,  and  sometimes  drag  a 
Carnation-leaf  partly  into  their  holes  with  them. 
Rabbits  and  Hares,  if  they  get  into  the  garden, 
will  go  first  at  the  Carnations. — J.  D.  E. 

No  doubt  slu»9  are  your  enemies.  Soot  and  dry 

slaked  lime  will  do  good,  but  do  not  try  salt.  Scatter  the 
soot  or  lime  all  round  the  plants.  It  will  not  hurt  the 
other  plants— indeed,  seot  is  a very  useful  stimulant,  and 
is  more  1 kely  to  strengthen  than  injure  vegetation.— 
A.  G.  Butler. 

2676  — Plants  for  a London  garden 

— The  following  will  do  more  or  less  well  within 
the  four-mile  radius  : Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums 
(annual  as  well  as  perennial),  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Sunflowers  (annual  and  perennial), 
l’yrethrums  (P.  roseum  vars.  as  well  as  P.  uli- 
ginosum,  P.  maximum,  &c. ),  Larkspurs,  Lupines 
(annual  and  perennial),  Carnations,  Pinks,  Sea- 
Pinks  (Thrift),  Evening  Primroses  ((Enotheras), 
Phloxes  (including  the  beautiful  P.  Drummondi), 
Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  Lilies  (especially  L. 
candidum,  L.  tigrinum,  L.  aurantiacum,  and  L. 
Martagon),  China  Asters,  Stocks,  Petunias, 
Seedling  Verbenas,  ditto  Pansies,  Lobelias, 
Lysimachia  Nummularia  (Creeping  Jenny), 
hardy  Ferns,  Saxifrages  and  Sedums  of  many 
kinds,  Veronicas  (shrubby  and  herbaceous), 
Anemone  japonica,  German  Iris,  &c. — B.  C.  R. 

26S9.— Plants  for  a shady  spot  — Some 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  shade-loving  plants 
are  Ferns.  The  other  day  I saw  a shady  Fern- 
border  very  much  improved  by  having  a 
collection  of  variegated  Ivies  planted  amoDg 
them,  trained  to  rough  stakes,  to  which  they 
had  adhered.  Perhaps  the  term  stakes  is  not 
an  apt  one,  as  they  were  really  stout  pieces  of 
rough  timber,  with  the  bark  on.  The  Canter- 
bury Bells — in  fact,  nearly  all  the  Campanulas 
— will  grow  and  llower  well  in  the  shade,  though 
those  known  as  the  Canterbury  Bells  are  cer- 
tainly the  best.  Violas  and  Pansies,  Mimulus, 
in  variety,  including  masses  of  the  Common 
Musk,  all  do  well,  and  Spiraeas  and  the  Herba- 
ceous Phloxes  do  famously  with  me  in  shady 
borders. — E.  H. 

2684.— Renovating  a lawn.— There  are 
two  ways  of  doing  this.  The  large  weeds  may 
be  dug  out,  the  lawn  top-dressed  with  rich  soil, 
and  seeds  sown  in  spring  ; or  the  turf  may  be  cut 
up,  the  weeds  pulled  out,  the  ground  dug  or 
forked  over,  the  strong  roots  picked  out,  and  the 
turf  laid  down.  I am  just  having  a lawn  cleared 
now  that  was  very  full  of  Plantains  and  other 


large  weeds,  and  I have  adopted  the  last-named 
method,  because  1 think  the  weeds  can  be  got 
out  much  quicker,  and  forking  up  the  land  will 
give  an  opportunity  of  getting  out  the  strong 
roots  that  would  grow  again  if  left  in. — E.  H. 

Personally,  I have  a great  liking  for  the 

Yarrow  on  a lawn,  as  it  testifies  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  It  is  so,  no  doubt,  in  your  case,  as  the 
Yarrow  will  thrive  in  a poor  soil,  and  make  a 
good  lawn  where  good  Grasses  would  fail.  I 
advise  you  to  root  out  all  other  weeds  at  once, 
and  to  fill  up  the  holes  with  good  soil.  If  you 
find  in  the  spring  that  there  are  any  bare  spaces 
you  may  sow  Grass-seed  early  in  April.  I went 
into  a large  garden  yesterday,  and  found  one 
portion  of  the  lawn  covered  with  well-rotted 
manure,  as  the  Grass  was  thin,  owing  to  the 
poorness  of  the  soil. — J.  C.  C. 

2687.  — Early  Gladioli,  &c.  — The 

autumn  is  the  best  time  to  plant  out  the  early- 
flowering  varieties.  “The  Bride”  is  merely  a 
white  variety  of  G.  Colvillei ; and  this  itself  is 
a garden  hybrid  between  G.  cardinalis  and  G. 
triatis  ; and  in  dry  sandy  soils  they  may 
become  established  out-of-doors,  but  there  is 
always  considerable  risk  of  any  newly-planted 
bulbs  rotting  off  during  the  winter.  I prefer  to 
plant  them  in  pots,  say  half-a-dozen  bulbs  in 
one  6 inches  in  diameter ; and  in  the  spring, 
when  danger  of  frost  is  over,  turn  the 
bulbs  out  with  the  ball  of  roots  entire,  and 
plant  them  carefully  where  they  are  to  flower. 
In  dry.  warm  soils,  of  a light  sandy  character, 
they  may  remain  undisturbed  for  the  next 
winter.  Clematis,  Turk’s  Cap  Lily  bulbs,  and 
the  Yellow  Flag  Iris,  may  be  planted  out 
where  they  are  to  flower. — J.  D.  E. 

2675.— Manuring  beavy  land  -Stable- 
manure  is  the  best  for  heavy  land,  and  that 
obtained  from  stables  where  peat-litter  is  used 
is,  I think,  the  best.  During  the  last  ten  years 
I have  used  large  quantities  of  this  peat- litter 
manure,  and  find  it  excellent  for  heavy  land. 
It  is  also  much  better  to  put  it  on  the  ground  in 
the  autumn,  and  dig  the  ground,  leaving  the 
surface  in  a rough,  jagged-up  state.  In  dry 
weather  in  the  spring  the  surface,  even  ot 
the  heaviest  land,  will  crumble  down,  if  it  is 
lightly  forked  over  before  cropping  it.  Mortar 
rubbish  is  excellent  to  dig  into  the  ground.  A 
dressing  of  quick  lime  may  also  be  applied  in  the 
spring  with  considerable  advantage. — J.  D.  E. 

I think  heavy  land  is  best  manured  in  winter, 

especially  if  the  manure  is  rather  fresh  or  long  If  left 
till  spriug  it  should  be  worked  into  a compost  for  Potatoes, 
mixing  with  it  burnt  earth,  wood-ashes,  and  charred 
rubbish. — E.  H. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

ONIONS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Although  not  nearly  so  much  used  as  a 
vegetable — that  is  to  say,  cooked  and  served 
whole— as  they  ought  to  be,  Onions  are  yet  an 
important  and  indispensable  product  of  the 
garden,  and  the  crop  is  one  in  which  very  many 
gardeners  take  particular  pride.  The  selection 
of  varieties,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  culture, 
ought  always  to  be  largely  influenced  by  lhe 
uses  to  which  the  roots  are  to  be  put.  For 
instance,  they  may  be  wanted  for  exhibition, 
for  boiling  and  baking  whole,  or  for  flavouring 
generally.  Those  that  win  prizes  have  nowa- 
days to  be  extremely  large,  coupled  with  good 
form  ; the  best  for  cooking  whole  are  also  large, 
but  mildly  flavoured,  while  the  least  wasteful 
and  the  most  preferred  by  cooks  for  flavouring 
are  the  comparative!}’  small  forms  of  Onions, 
these  also  keeping  the  best.  Ailsa  Craig  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  popular  with  exhibitors,  it 
being  possible  to  grow  roots  of  this  variety  to  a 
weight  of  2 lb.  or  more,  and  of  good  form, 
too.  Rousham  Park  Hero,  Improved  Wrox  ton, 
Anglo- White  Spanish,  and  Royal  Jubilee  are  also 
very  fine  varieties,  and  will  doubtless  be  largely 
exhibited  this  season.  Before  the  monstrously 
large  roots  were  thought  of,  Baubury  Improved 
was  hard  to  surpass,  and  a well-grown  dish  of 
either  this  or  the  Anglo- White  Spanish  is  still 
very  weighty  with  judges,  the  good  form  and 
bi  ght  straw  colour  of  the  roots  telling  in  their 
favour.  When  seed  of  Ailsa  Craig  can  be 
bought  more  cheaply,  there  is  every  probability 
of  its  being  largely  grown  for  cooking  whole, 
the  flavour  being  somewhat  mild,  and  as  it 
keeps  fairly  well,  it  would  be  available  for  use 


after  the  white-skinned  Italian  varieties  are 
over.  While  the  latter  iast  they  are  preferred  to 
all  others,  as  being  very  melting  and  mild  in 
flavour  when  cooked,  and  those  of  this  section 
are  suitable  for  sowing  both  in  the  autumn  and 
in  the  spring.  The  little  silver-skinned  Queen 
is  the  first  to  bulb  and  be  fit  for  use,  Early 
White  Naples  forming  a good  succession,  the 
Leviathan  White  beiDg  the  last  fit  for  use  and  a 
fine  variety,  the  quality  also  being  good  The 
Tripoli  Onions  never  keep  so  well  as  those  with 
Spanish  blood  in  them,  but  I have  seen  some 
very  handsome  roots  obtained  by  sowing  the 
seed  in  the  spring,  these  keeping  till  midwinter. 
If  extra  heavy  roots  are  desired,  they  can  be 
had  by  sowing  either  Lemon  or  Giant  Rocca  in 
the  autumn,  and  these,  again,  are  not  very 
strongly  flavoured.  The  bulk  of  the  Onions 
grown  in  this  country  is  used  for  flavouring, 
and,  as  before  stated,  these  are  not  wanted 
large,  and  they  keep  much  better  when  of  a 
medium  size  and  thoroughly  well  ripened. 
Veitch’s  Main  Crop  i3  a good  type  of  service- 
able Onion,  it  being  possible  to  obtain  a great 
weight  of  roots  from  a comparatively  small 
piece  of  ground,  these  keeping  well.  Giant 
Zittau,  also  of  the  White  Spanish  type,  is 
another  favourite  of  mine,  and  can  be  grown 
profitably  in  most  gardens.  One  or  both  of 
these,  with  either  James’s  Keeping  or  Brown 
Globe,  or  both  of  them,  are  enough  varieties 
of  this  class  for  most  gardens,  though  if  need 
be,  Reading  may  be  substituted  for  Main  Crop 
and  Bedfordshire  Champion  for  Giant  Zittau. 
Not  only  must  the  would-be  prize-winner  save 
or  procure  seed  of  extra  fine  strains  or  varieties, 
but  he  must  also  be  prepared  to  devote  more 
than  ordinary  pains  to  raising  the  plants  and 
preparing  the  ground  for  their  reception. 

Sowing  the  seed  where  the  plants  are  to 
mature  will  not  meet  the  case  now-a-days,  and 
autumn-raised  plants  rarely  give  such  well- 
formed  bulbs  as  desired.  Besides,  it  is  fre- 
quently stipulated  that  the  White  Spanish  < r 
any  other  types  shown  shall  be  “ spring  sown,” 
but  this  difficulty  is  met — whether  rightly  i r 
wrongly,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide — by  sowing 
the  seed  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  placing  it  early 
in  February  in  a fairly  brisk  heat  to  germinate. 
The  seed  being  sown  thinly,  the  plants,  after 
they  have  been  in  gentle  heat  and  hardened  off 
before  they  become  much  drawn,  can  be  trans- 
planted to  where  they  are  to  grow,  only  a slight 
check  being  given  by  this  removal.  The  gain 
in  time  is  very  considerable,  and  the  transplant- 
ing, in  addition  to  favouring  the  growth  of  extra 
large  roots,  would  also  appear  to  ensure  a better 
or  more  handsome  form  Ordinarily  manured 
and  dry  ground  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 


Onion  “Globe  Tripoli”  (one-third  natural  size). 


give  the  very  best  results,  but  when  once  a site 
has  been  got  into  a suitable  condition  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  this  should  not,  with  a little 
furbishing  up,  grow  the  same  crops  several  yia.s 
in  succession  Late  in  the  autumn  or  early  in 
the  winter  the  selected  spot  ought  to  be  trench-  d 
two  spits  deep,  good  solid  manure  being  freely 
mixed  with  both  spits,  very  little,  if  any,  of 
the  subsoil  beiDg  brought  to  the  surface.  There 
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is  little  or  no  virtue  in  tho  old  hot-bed  manure 
that  is  principally  used  in  very  many  gardens, 
good  mixed  farmyard-manure,  partially  decayed, 
being  what  is  needed  for  Onions.  Early  trench- 
ing gives  good  time  for  the  ground  to  settle  and 
fir  other  preparatory  measures.  Where  the 
roads  are  repaired  with  gravel  or  flint,  the  scrap- 
ings from  these,  after  being  dried,  greatly 
improve  Onion  ground,  a thin  layer  being  spread 
over  the  surface  and  forked  in.  Once  or  twice 
before  the  plants  are  put  out  a liberal  dressing 
of  soot  should  also  be  well  forked  into  the 
surface,  and  a sprinkling  of  salt  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  all  other  than  clayey  soils.  Some  of 
the  best  Onions  ever  shown  are  annually  grown 
on  the  same  plot  of  ground,  this,  from  being 
frequently  added  to,  gradually  becoming  raised 
not  less  than  12  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
paths.  Others  will  do  well  to  copy  this  example, 
raising  the  beds  by  the  addition  of  materials 
already  named,  and  some  fresh  soil,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  obtained  from  old  Vine  borders, 
not  only  giving  a much  greater  depth  of  good 
soil,  but  the  elevation  would  appear  tofuviur 
the  production  of  large,  handsome,  and  ear  y 
maturing  bulbs.  Plants  raised  in  the  open 
ground  last  autumn  ought  to  be  transplanted  to 
the  prepared  ground  during  mild,  showery 
weather  in  March  or  early  in  April,  while  those 
raised  in  heat  should  be  transplanted  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  May,  also  in  showery 
weather  if  possible,  otherwise  temporary  shade 
and  frequent  overhead  waterings  are  necessary, 
much  depending  upon  a good  start  being 
made.  The  rows  ought  to  be  12  inches  apait 
and  the  plants  carefully  and  firmly  put  out 
about  9 inches  apart,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
collars  only  slightly  below  the  surface.  During 
the  summer  the  Onions  must  be  prevented  from 
becoming  dry  at  the  roots,  the  watering-pot  with 
coarse  rose  attached  being  used  freely  if  need 
be.  These  waterings  should  be  in  anticipation 
of  dryness  or  not  given  at  all,  applying  water 
after  a check  has  once  been  given  to  the  bulb.* 
usually  ending  in  malformed  roots.  A film 
root-run  with  plenty  of  grit  in  the  soil  promotes 
early  bulbing,  “bull-necks  ” being  few  and  far 
between,  and  it  is  not  often  necessary,  there- 
fore, totwist  down  the  necks  to  hasten  or  ensure 
progress  at  the  right  place.  It  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  added  that  very  good  roots  or  bulbs  of  any 
of  the  Tripoli  forms  can  be  had  by  disposing 
autumn-raised  plants  on  rich,  firm  ground 
6 inches  apart  in  rows  12  inches  asunder.  For 
Ordinary  purposes  capital  crops  of  Onions 
can  be  obtained  by  sowing  seed  of  the  varieties 
named  on  freely-manured,  well-worked  ground 
any  time  during  March,  and  in  this  case,  again, 
a free  use  of  soot  and  road-grit  is  desirable. 
Especially  should  the  former  be  well  stirred  into 
the  surface  prior  to  sowing,  and  again  when  the 
plants  are  growing  freely,  as,  in  addition  to 
being  an  excellent  fertiliser,  it  also  proves  a 
good  preventive  of  Onion-maggot.  A light 
surfacing  of  soil  prior  to  sowing  the  seed,  or 
nitrate  of  soda  early  in  the  summer,  suits  light 
soils,  and  these  also  must  be  objectionable  to 
the  maggot,  besides  hastening  or  supporting  a 
strong  early  growth  of  the  plants.  Solidity  of 
soil  I believe  to  be  one  of  the  best  preventives 
of  Onion-maggot,  and  that  is  a good  reason  for 
applying  road-grit  to  the  beds.  Onion-seed 
ought  always  to  be  sown  in  shallow  drills,  and 
these  may  well  be  fully  12  inches  apart.  When 
the  rows  are  too  closely  disposed,  hoeing  between 
them  is  a more  difficult  operation,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  plants  must  be  more  severely  thinned 
out,  a process  that,  from  the  fact  of  its  loosening 
the  ground  and  assisting  the  ready  egress  of  the 
Onion-fly,  may  be  said  to  favour  the  increase  and 
destructiveness  of  the  maggot.  Sow  the  seed 
somewhat  thinly,  so  that  very  litile  ihinning 
will  be  needed  to  bring  the  plants  about  3 inches 
apart.  With  a good  firm  root-run  and  plenty  of 
room  between  the  rows,  the  Onions  may  well  be 
left  so  thickly  as  to  eventually  press  hard  against 
each  other,  the  solid  medium-sized  bulbs  that 
thus  form  being  certain  to  keep  well.  Guano 
is  one  of  the  best  fertilisers  that  can  be 
applied  during  the  growing  season,  a pound  of 
this  being  enough  at  one  time  for  a breadth 
of  bed  18  yards  to  20  yards  square.  L ghtly 
stir  this  in  during  showery  weather  during 
June  and  early  in  July,  or  it  may  be 
watered  in.  Heavy  or  somewhat  heavy  soils 
ought  to  be  frequently  lightly  surface-hoed  in 
order  to  prevent  lapid  loss  of  moisture  and 
cracking  of  the  ground,  this  keeping  the  surface 


loose,  also  admitting  of  more  warmth  and  air  to 
the  roots.  Naturally  light  or  uon-retentive  soils 
may  well  be  early  and  lightly  mulched  with 
either  leaf-soil,  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  fine  dry  soil,  or 
spent  tan.  Tho  importance  of  keeping  the  beds 
free  of  weeds  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  ; but  if  the 
surface-hoeings  are  commenced  soon  after  the 
rows  of  plants  are  well-defined  and  the  weeds 
amoDg  the  plants  drawn  out,  these  preventive 
measures  may  be  the  means  of  saving  much 
labour  later  on  in  the  shape  of  hand-weeding. 
Onions,  to  keep  well,  must  be  thoroughly 
harvested  and  bunched  or  roped  up  rather  than 
laid  in  heaps,  suspending  them  in  cool,  airy 
sheds  being  the  surest  method  of  retarding 
premature  growth.  G. 

2690.— Outdoor  Tomatoes  in  boxes.—* 

Doubtless  Tomatoes  can  be  grown  outside  in 
boxes,  but  it  will  be  an  expensive  plan  if  adopted 
on  a large  scale.  The  boxes  should  be  of 
considerable  size,  or  they  will  require  much 
attention  in  watering,  and  they  should  be  fairly 


strong,  or  the  water  will  run  away  very  fast.  I 
should  strongly  advise  the  plants  now  being 
turned  out  in  the  border. — E.  H. 

If  the  Tomatoes  are  to  be  grown  outside 

and  trained  to  a wall,  why  grow  them  in  boxes 
at  all  ? They  might  succeed  in  this  way,  but 
they  would  do  much  better  planted  out  against 
the  wall.  In  fact,  planting  them  in  boxes  would 
be  taking  the  most  tedious  way  to  obtain  the 
worst  results.  The  plants  soon  exhaust  the  soil 
when  the  roots  are  confined,  and  need  the  surface 
dressed,  and  a great  deal  of  labour  is  required 
in  watering  them. — J.  D.  E. 

2698.— Savoys  for  seeds.— The  Savoys  may  either 
be  left  where  they  are  or  be  transplanted  in  March  to  some 
other  spot.  Better  put  a mark  against  the  large  plant, 
and  do  not  save  6eeds  of  any  ether  member  of  the  Cabbage 
tribe  that  are  likely  to  flower  about  the  same  time.  If  you 
want  to  keep  the  large  kind  quite  distinct  do  not  grow  it 
too  near  the  others.— E.  H. 


2698.— Violets  flowering  in  winter. 

—The  main  point  is  to  procure  proper  plants 
for  flowering  during  the  winter.  Single  varieties 
do  not  require  a frame  to  flower  in,  but  double 
sorts  do  ; these  latter  are  much  more  prized  than 
the  single  kinds.  No  trouble  need  be  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  a quantity  of  blooms  from 
the  early  parts  of  October  until  the  same  time 
in  April.  The  present  is  a good  time  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  the  plants  during  the  summer. 


Any  open  site  will  be  suitable,  an  east  or  west 
border  answering  very  well  if  away  from  over- 
hanging trees.  Dig  the  ground  over  deeply  ; if 
it  be  poor  add  some  half-decayed  stable-manure, 
but  if  in  fairly  good  heart  give  no  manure  ; rich 
soil  produces  too  many  leaves  to  give  a full  crop 
of  flower.  The  first  week  in  May  is  a good  time 
to  put  out  the  plants  ; old  roots  should  be  broken 
into  small  pieces,  every  bit  with  a root  attached 
will  grow.  The  rows  should  be  10  inches  apart 
and  the  plants  8 inches  from  each  other.  If  the 
soil  is  heavy  add  decayed  leaf-mould.  In  strong 
soil  Violets  do  not  thrive  well.  If  the  soil  is 
sandy  no  addition  will  be  needed.  Keep  the 
plants  free  from  weeds  during  the  summer  by 
frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  soil  with  a Dutch 
hoe,  and  cut  oil' runners.  By  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember the  plants  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  frame 
where  they  are  to  bloom.  If  an  ordinary  cold 
frame  is  employed  it  should  be  raised  on  a brick 
at  each  corner  to  prevent  the  woodwork  from 
rotting  by  standing  on  the  damp  earth.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  frame  a layer  of  wood  faggots 


might  be  employed  with  good  effect  to  ensure 
perfect  drainage  and  to  bring  the  plants  near  to 
the  glass.  Over  the  faggots  a layer  of  long  litter 
from  the  stable  is  useful  to  keep  the  fine  soil 
from  running  down  among  the  wood,  but  not 
sufficient  to  provide  bottom-heat  at  all  ; none  is 
needed.  Any  light  gritty  soil  will  suffice. 
Add  to  it  some  decayed  manure  cr  leaf- 
mould,  one  part  of  the  latter  to  two  of  the 
former.  If  the  soil  in  the  frame  is  8 inches 
deep,  that  will  be  ample.  The  plants  should  be 
dug  up  with  some  soil  attached  to  the  roots,  and 
planted  in  a frame  within  2 inches  of  the  glass, 
and  a distance  from  each  other  that  the  leaves 
of  one  plant  does  not  interfere  with  its  neigh- 
bour. If  the  soil  be  dry  give  a good  watering. 
Do  not  place  on  the  lights  until  compelled  to  by 
frost  or  a continuance  of  heavy  rain  ; in  this 
latter  case  put  on  the  lights,  admitting  air 
abundantly  all  the  time.  Protect  the  plants 
from  frost  by  covering  the  lights  with  mats  and 
the  sides  of  the  frames  with  straw  or  leaves. 
Water  will  not  be  required  until  February  if  the 
soil  is  moist  when  put  in  the  frame  ; but  do  not 
allow  the  plants  to  suffer  for  want  of  moisture, 
or  red-spider  will  attack  the  foliage,  which  is 
detrimental  to  a full  crop  of  blooms.  At  all 
favourable  opportunities  give  air  abundantly. 
The  best  blue  varieties  are  Marie  Louise  and 
De  Parma.  If  a white  sort  is  wanted,  Comte 
Brazza  may  be  relied  upon.  In  the  case  of 


Eulalia  zebiina  in  flower  in  a warmer  climate,  the  late  Mr.  Taplin's 
garden  at  Maywood,  New  Jersey.  (See  page  617.) 
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single-flowered  varieties,  choose  a warm  and 
sunny  border,  putting  the  plants  out  in  the  same 
way  as  advised  for  the  double  sorts.  Here  they 
may  remain  to  flower.  Frequently  stir  the  sur- 
face soil  to  induce  a free,  yet  sturdy,  growth. 
The  state  of  the  weather  will  have  control  over 
the  supply  of  blooms  to  be  had  from  the  plants 
The  best  crops  are  generally  secured  in  October 
and  March,  although  fair  crops  are  obtained  at 
other  times. — S.  P. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS. 
These  Pelargoniums  readily  lend  themselves  to 
various  modes  of  treatment ; thus  for  hanging- 


A double  flowered  Ivy  leaved  Pelargonium  on  a wall. 


baskets,  large  vases,  window  boxes,  and  the  like 
they  are  almost  indispensable,  while  most  of  the 
varieties  will  form  effective  little  specimens  in 
pots  5 inches  in  diameter.  For  this  purpose 
the  sturdy  growing  varieties  will  need  but  a 
single  stick,  while  those  of  more  trailing  habit, 
if  secured  to  three  or  four  sticks  and  then 
allowed  to  grow  at  will,  form  neat  little  plants 
for  the  greenhouse.  Their  long  sturdy  stalks 
and  the  persistent  character  of  their  blooms  are 
points  greatly  in  their  favour  where  cut-flowers 
are  required.  Those  who  admire  large  trained 
specimens  will  find  the  more  vigorous  forms  of 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  well  suited  for  such 
a purpose,  and  from  the  flexible  character  of 
the  shoots  they  will  cover  a globular  trellis  in 
a uniform  manner,  while,  what  is  more,  a large 
specimen  will  flower  for  months  together. 
Some  of  the  varieties  will  not  bloom  till  late 
in  the  autumn  or  well  on  towards  the  winter, 
at  which  time  the  blossoms,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  zonal  varieties,  appear  even  brighter 
and  more  glowing  than  is  the  case  in  summer. 
Treated  as  climbers,  many  of  these  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  are  very  satisfactory,  whether 
employed  for  covering  the  wall  of  the  green- 
house, if  it  be  in  a light  position  and  not  too 
high,  for  furnishing  a pillar,  or  for  forming  a 
screen  at  the  end  of  the  house,  or  in  any 
similar  position.  While  the  very  bright- 
coloured  varieties  of  the  show  Pelargoniums  are 
less  vigorous  than  many  of  the  others,  no  such 
peculiarity  is  to  be  found  among  those  of  the 
Ivy-leaved  section,  the  richly  coloured  forms 


being  equally  vigorous  with  the  paler  tinted 
blooms.  Almost  any  good  trade  catalogue  of 
soft  wooded  plants  now  contains  a good  selection 
of  kinds,  so  a list  is  not  required.  H. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  NOT 
FLOWERING. 

In  reply  to  “J.  Jones,”  I cannot  understand 
why  the  plants  have  not  done  better,  and  can 
only  suggest  that  they  have  not  been  well  looked 
after  in  the  way  of  water.  I speak  thus  because 
I have  a lot  in  my  little  house,  which  is  by  no 
means  as  favourably  situated,  that  have  been  a 
perfect  blaze  of  beauty  since  Whitsuntide  with- 
out a day’s  cessation.  Of  course  there  are  days 
when  the  flowers  are  more  numerous  than  at 
others  ; but  the  same  plants  are  still  in  full 
flower,  and  look  as  if  another  month’s  pleasure 
can  be  had  from  them,  and  the  first  plant  which 
opened  blooms  is  still  in  its  prime.  These  plants 
were  some  I had  last  year.  I divided  some  of  the 
tubers  and  potted  them  in  April  last,  so  either 
yours  must  have  be  ;n  put  into  bad  soil  and  have 
not  been  kept  in  good  condition  since.  I may 
say  that  my  plants  have  had  three  or  four  appli- 
cations of  a little  Clay’s  Fertiliser — about  a 
spoonful  each  time — and  I have  this  week  given 
them  another  little  lot,  so  that  I am  in  hopes 
they  will  continue  to  keep  me  showy  for  another 
month,  so  that  I may  say  that  they  have 
been  the  same  for  five  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  and  I hope  another  season  to  have  them 
a much  longer  time  in  flower.  I have  no  heat 
in  my  house,  and  this  is  much  against  me  hav- 
ing them  very  early.  J.  J. 


WHITE  FLOWERS  FOR  CHRISTMAS- 
TIME, ETC. 

The  demand  for  flowers  appears  to  increase 
every  year,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  great 
church  festivals,  such  as  Christmas,  Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  &c.,  brings  an  enormous  demand, 
so  that  all  the  resources  of  the  trade  are  taxed 
to  the  utmost,  and  Christmas  brings  such  a 
number  of  social  and  family  gatherings,  for 
which  a certain  amount  of  floral  decoration  is 
inevitable,  so  that  with  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  supply  of  flowers  the  demand  seems  to 
fully  keep  pace  with  it,  and  probably  if  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  flowers  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  could  be  correctly  estimated 
we  should  admit  that  the  English  people  are  by 
no  means  devoid  of  a taste  for  what  is  beautiful. 
All  sorts  and  colours  are  in  more  or  less  demand, 
but  while  takes  the  precedence  of  all,  and  the 
following  are  in  great  request  : — 

White  Azalea  indica  is  one  of  the  good  old 
favourites — flowers  of  the  purest  white— and  it 
can  b ; had  in  bloom  for  Christmas  in  quantity. 
The  flowers  are  picked  off  without  any  wood  and 
wired  singly  or  in  bunches,  and  are  especially 
suited  for  wreaths,  sprays,  &c.  Indica  alba, 
Fielder’s  White,  and  that  beautiful  semi-double 
variety  with  five  round  petals  called  Deutsche 
Perle,  are  most  largely  grown. 

Abutilon  Boule  de  Neiu.e  flowers  so  continu- 
ously in  any  warm  house  that  it  needs  no  special 
attention  to  get  it  into  bloom.  The  stalks  are 
of  good  length,  and  if  the  cup-like  petals  are 
turned  back  and  the  yellow  centre  picked  out 
the  blooms  are  very  much  improved  in 
appearance. 

Bouvardias  are  exquisite  flowers,  and  by 
keeping  them  in  cool  houses  during  the  autumn 
may  be  had  in  full  beauty  at  Christmas. 

Richardia  .ethiopica  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar flowers,  especially  for  church  decorations,  and 
enormous  quantities  are  used.  To  get  them  in 
bloom  at  this  early  date  the  plants  are  grown  in 
rather  small  pots,  single  crowns  to  produce  one 
good  flower,  and  they  are  started  into  growth 
early  in  summer  and  got  under  glass  early,  and 
by  hastening  some  in  high  temperatures,  and 
retarding  others  that  show  bloom  rather  too 
soon,  a large  supply  is  got  ready  at  the  required 
date. 

Camellias  are  esentially  Christmas  flowers,  as 
it  is  their  natural  season  of  flowering.  Large 
houses  are  devoted  solely  to  the  old  varieties 
that  are  not  likely  to  be  superseded  by  anything 
in  the  way  of  novelties  for  some  time  to  come, 
these  are  grown  in  beds  or  mounds  of  good  turf 
aud  peat,  planted  out  under  glass,  and  pushed  on 
to  make  a luxuriant  and  early  growth.  As  soon 
as  they  cease  flowering  there  is  no  need  to  hasten 
the  bloom  by  any  extra  heat — in  fact,  forcing  of 


the  bloom  is  a very  critical  operation,  and 
nearly  all  the  forcing  is  done  long  before  the 
blooming  season  arrives.  The  blooms  are  picked 
before  they  get  too  fully  expanded,  and  wired, 
when  they  will  keep  fresh  on  wet  Mos3  for  several 
days. 

Christmas  Roses  (“  Hellebores  nicer  ”)  in 
several  varieties  are  in  great  request,  as  being 
not  only  of  the  purest  white,  but  are  very  lasting 
in  a cut  state,  especially  if  cut  before  they  get 
fully  expanded.  Large  old  clumps  covered  with 
hand-glasses  or  cloches  give  a great  quantity  of 
bloom,  and  are  really  better  blooms  than  those 
procured  from  plants  lifted  and  placed  in  warm 
houses  to  hasten  the  bloom. 

Chrysanthemums  are  now  looked  on  as 
one  of  the  main  items  of  Christmas  floral  decora- 
tions, as  by  growing  varieties  that  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  flower  late,  and  keeping 
them  in  very  cool  quarters  during  the  autumn, 
as  good  blooms  are  produced  at  Christmas  as 
during  November,  and  they  are  very  lasting 
and  effective  in  a cut  state. 

Geranium  (Single  and  Double)  are  very  use- 
ful Christmas  flowering  plants,  if  a dry  warm 
house  is  set  apart  for  them.  The  plants  should 
be  grown  specially  for  the  purpose,  and  dis- 
budded during  the  autumn,  and  kept  rather 
dry.  White  Queen  is  a beautiful  Bingle,  and 
multiflora  alba  the  best  double. 

Roman  Hyacinths  and  Lily  of  the  Valley 
are  forced  in  quantity  for  winter.  The 
Hyacinth,  being  naturally  early  flowering,  re- 
quires but  little  heat  to  get  it  ready  for 
Christmas  ; but  Lily  of  the  Valley  requires  not 
only  the  best  ripened  crowns,  but  a good  lot  of 
bottom- heat  to  get  them  at  this  early  date. 

Narcissus  (Paper-white)  are  imported  inquan- 
tity, and  at  a price  that  we  cannot  compete 
with.  Thousands  of  bunches  are  disposed  of 
every  week. 

Primula  (Double  White)  is  a great  favourite 
for  buttonhole  bouquets.  The  plants  are  grown 
in  5-inch  or  6 inch  pots,  and  produce  a great 
quantity  of  bloom.  The  oldest  variety  is  still 
the  greatest  favourite. 

Rose  Niphetos  is  about  the  best  of  really 
White  Roses,  and  is  one  of  the  kinds  grown 
specially  for  Christmas  markets.  The  plants, 
being  rested  early,  are  pushed  on  during 
autumn  with  a brisk  heat,  and  beautiful,  half- 
expanded  blooim  are  produced  in  quantity  at 
Christmas.  J.  Groom,  Goiport. 


MYRSIPHYLLUM  ASPARAGOIDE3. 

“ C.  C.”  says  he  obtained  a nice  plant  of 
this  last  year  after  some  trouble  from  my 
recommendations,  and  he  has  had  it  trained 
up  a rafter  in  a rather  warm  greenhouse, 
and  it  is  now  flourishing  beautifully.  I am 
very  glad  my  friend  admires  it,  and  he  will  find 
it  very  serviceable  for  decoration  at  dinner- 
parties ; a spray  also  is  a very  fitting  ornament 
for  a lady  at  a ball  or  evening  party.  It  is  a 
plant  that  has  been  grown  in  our  gardens  more 
or  less  for  close  upon  two  hundred  years,  and  it 
was  originally  introduced  by  a lady  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  which  colony  it  is  said 
to  occur  at  various  points,  probably  more  fre- 
quently in  the  earlier  days  than  it  does  at 
present.  One  thing  I wish  to  say  to  “ C.  C.” 
about  this  plant,  and  that  is  the  name  is  not 
spelt  Myriophyllum,  under  which  he  sent  it  to 
me.  The  plants  bearing  that  name  are  slender 
aquatics,  belonging  to  quite  a different  family, 
the  Hippuriads ; the  name  is  correctly  given 
above.  There  is  also  another  thing  about  the 
plant,  and  that  is  the  ovate,  oblong,  green 
organs,  which  resemble  leaves,  and  are  called  so 
by  almost  everyone,  are  really  nothing  but 
flattened  branches.  The  flowers  hang  down 
from  below,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
pearly-white  ; some  varieties  come  tinged  with 
green.  It  grows  well  in  strong  yellow  loam, 
and  it  must  be  well  drained.  J.  J. 


2672  —Plants  for  a cold  greenhouse. 

— There  are  several  ways  of  furnishing  a cold 
greenhouse.  The  simplest  way,  and  some 
people  might  think  it  the  best,  would  be  to  fill 
it  with  Roses,  either  all  Teas  and  Noisettes,  or 
with  a mixture  of  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
added.  If  possible  have  well-drained  borders 
in  the  house,  so  that  some  might  be  planted  out, 
so  as  to  cover  every  available  inch  of  roof  and 
wall  surface.  Other  space  might  be  filled  with 
Roses  in  pots  or  tubs.  The  above  would  be  a 
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very  pleasant  way  of  furnishing  a cold  green- 
house ; another  way  would  be  to  form  a mixture 
of  nearly  hardy  foliage  and  flowering  plants, 
either  planted  out  or  in  pots.  I am  assuming 
there  would  be  no  artificial  heat  at  all,  and  the 
list  of  plants  given  below  will  do  without  artifi- 
cial heat.  Foliage  plants  : Chamoerops  Fortunei 
(Fan  Palm),  l)rac;ena  indivisa,  Farfugium 
grande,  Phormium  tenax  variegata  (New  Zea- 
land Flax),  Arundo  Donax  variegata,  Eulalia 
japonica,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  A.  8.  variegata. 
Then  among  flowering  plants  we  might  have 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  (pots  to  be  plunged), 
Tuberous  Begonias  (tubers  to  be  secure  from 
frost),  Lilies  of  various  kinds  (pots  to  be 
plunged  in  Cocoa-fibre),  Fuchsias  (plants  when 
the  wood  is  ripe  to  be  moved  to  frost-proof 
cellar  or  room),  Laurustines,  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum  (the  two  last  are  beautifully  in  flower 
now  in  the  shape  of  large  bushes  in  tubs). 
Choisya  ternata,  Christmas  Roses  in  large  pots 
or  tubs  (large  clumps  are  very  effective).  Hardy 
bulbs  of  various  kinds,  and  hardy  shrubs,  such 
as  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  its  varieties,  are 
very  effective  in  winter. — E.  H. 

2709.— Treatment  of  Hyacinths.— I 

would  not  heed  the  few  roots  that  have  pushed 
through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots ; 
it  would  be  better  to  just  break  them  off  with 
the  fingers.  I treat  any  roots  that  come 
through  the  bottom  in  this  way  when  the 
plants  are  taken  into  the  house  ; it  does  not 
check  them  that  I have  noticed,  for  I win 
first  prizes  with  my  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Narcissus  after  they  have  been  treated  so. — 
J.  D.  E. 


your  plants  are  overpotted  (my  largest  plants 
are  confined  to  8-inch  or  9-inch  pots,  chiefly 
8 inch).  If  confined  closely  and  fed  with  weak 
stimulants  they  are  bound  to  be  floriferous,  but 
small  blooms  are  not  desirable. — A.  G.  Butler. 

These  do  not  produce  a very  large 

number  of  blooms,  and  they  are  generally  larger 
from  plants  that  have  been  growing  in  the  open 
ground  during  the  summer.  When  the  plants 
are  taken  up  about  the  end  of  September,  it  is 
better  to  divide  them  at  that  time  before  repot- 
ting them,  and  if  the  flowers  are  not  wanted  of 
large  size  do  not  use  manure  or  stimulants 
of  any  kind  in  the  potting-soil.  There  is  a 
dwarf-growing  variety  which  has  been  intro- 
duced quite  recently,  and  the  flowers  are  very 
much  smaller ; in  fact,  not  half  the  size  of  the 
old  variety,  and  the  plant  itself  is  small  in 
proportion. — J.  D.  E. 


CARNATION  SOUVENIR  DE  LA 
MALMAISON. 

Taken  all  in  all,  there  are  few  flowers  that  have 
attained  to  greater  popularity  than  the  Carna- 
tion. This  is  equally  true  of  all  Carnations, 
and  yet  it  is  only  natural  in  so  extensive  a group 
that  certain  kinds  must  necessarily  take  a lead- 
ing place  in  general  favour,  and  I think  of  few 
can  this  be  said  with  greater  truth  than  of  the 
several  forms  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
whose  handsome  flowers  always  command  atten- 
tion by  their  colour,  always  please  by  their 
fragrance,  and  always  realise  good  prices  and  a 
ready  sale  in  the  market.  This  last  is  indeed 
a good  test  for  any  plant,  for  nothing  more 


strictly  border  Carnations,  layering  them  year 
by  year  in  summer-time  after  their  flowering 
is  complete  ; indeed,  of  all  methods  of  culture, 
this  is  certainly  the  least  expensiv&  way  of 
growing  them,  and  renders  the  plants  of  conve- 
nient size  for  various  purposes.  During  the 
past  few  years  quite  a new  departure  has  been 
introduced  by  growing  purely  border  Carnations 
under  glass,  such,  for  example,  as  the  old  Crim- 
son Clove,  Gloire  de  Nancy,  and  others  ; while 
the  subject  of  these  remarks  has  likewise  been 
grown  thus  on  a very  extensive  scale.  The  plan 
adopted  is  very  simple  and  easily  imitated. 
The  plants  flower  in  spring  during  April  and 
May,  after  which  they  are  planted  out  in  lines 
in  the  open  ground  without  delay,  to,  in  the 
first  place,  ripen  the  growths,  which  are  often 
too  sappy  through  being  kept  indoors.  When 
sufficiently  hard  they  are  layered  in  the  usual 
way.  In  September  the 

Layers  are  potted  into5-ineh  pots,  good  loam 
forming  the  chief  soil,  with  sand  and  charcoal 
liberally  added.  Very  little  manure  is  em- 
ployed, nor  is  this  necessary  when  the  gross 
nature  of  the  plant  is  considered.  When  potted 
the  plants  are  stood  on  a bed  of  ashes  in  the 
open,  frames  being,  as  rule,  studiously  avoided, 
and  a thorough  soaking  of  water  given.  Save 
for  the  necessary  attention  to  watering,  they  are 
safe  enough  till  the  end  of  November,  but  if 
heavy  rains  prevail,  protection  is  given  with 
lights  overhead.  The  plants  are  afterwards 
shifted  into  7-inch  and  8-inch  pots  and  placed 
in  a cool,  airy  structure,  according  them  only 
sufficient  warmth  in  severe  weather  to  exclude 
fro3t.  A similar  soil  is  employed  at  thi3  shift, 


A flowfciing-piaiil.  of  Carnation  “Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.” 


2G82.— Treatment  of  Abutilons.  — It  is 

in  the  nature  of  these  to  run  up  rather  tall  ; 
but  they  usually  flower  freely.  The  soil  they 
are  planted  in  should  be  firm,  and  not  too  rich, 
and  the  position  should  be  a light  one.  Any 
ordinary  soil  will  do.  I have  some  planted  out 
in  a hard,  dry  border  that  have  been  steadily 
producing  flowers  for  the  last  two  years.  When 
they  get  up  to  the  roof  they  are  shortened,  but 
the  new  growth  begins  to  flower  immediately. — 
E.  H. 

In  the  spring,  when  rapid  growth  is 

commencing,  cut  the  plants  back  to  about 
6 inches  from  the  pot.  Keep  the  plants  some- 
what dry  for  a time,  and  then,  when  side  shoots 
begin  to  start,  feed  with  weak  liquid-manure 
twice  a week.  If  you  wish  for  large,  shrubby 
plants,  put  them  out  in  the  open  border  before 
cutting-back,  say  about  the  third  week  in  May, 
and  strong  shoots  will  soon  be  developed.  In 
September  pot  up  in  turfy  loam  and  well-rotted 
manure  with  a dash  of  sharp  sand,  stand  in  the 
shade  until  the  plants  have  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  removal,  and  then  take  them  indoors. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

A good  sound  loam,  mixed  with  a little 

well-decayed  manure  or  leaf-mould  and  sand,  is 
most  suitable  for  these  pretty  plants.  It  should 
not  be  too  rich,  as  they  are  naturally  of  strong 
growth,  and  must  be  pressed  down  firmly,  with 
good  drainage.  If  not  stopped  once  or  twice  in 
the  early  stages,  to  make  them  branch  out,  these 
plants  are  apt  to  run  up  very  tall ; but  keeping 
them  near  the  glass  in  a light  house,  with  plenty 
of  air,  makes  a great  deal  of  difference  in  this 
respect,  and  also  promotes  a floriferous  habit  to 
a great  extent.  Plants  in  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots 
ought  to  bloom  freely  under  the  above  treat- 
ment ; but  if  planted  out  in  a well-drained  bed 
of  loamy  soil,  and  the  growth  trained  near  the 
glass,  as  suggested,  the  best  kinds  will  produce 
extra  fine  flowers  by  hundreds  or  thousands, 
and  nearly  all  the  year  round,  a genial  tempera- 
ture in  winter  being  granted. — B.  C.  R. 

2694. — Arum.  Lilies. — The  reason  probably 
why  the  Arum  Lilies  in  this  case  fail  to  bloom 
well  is  the  crowded  condition  of  the  young 
growths  in  the  pots.  The  crowns  for  the  most 
part  do  not  get  strong  enough  to  produce 
blossoms.  I find  the  planting  out  system  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  large  flowers,  and  if  more 

frowths  are  left  some  are  too  weak  to  flower. 

f smaller  flowers  are  required  do  not  plant  now, 
as  we  are  in  the  middle  of  winter,  but  wait  till 
the  spring  is  nearer. — E.  H. 

You  should  consider  yourself  fortunate 

in  having  any  blooms  so  early  in  the  winter. 
The  mild  weather  has  also  brought  the  largest 
of  my  plants  into  bloom,  and  very  fine  blooms 
they  are,  or  promise  to  be.  It  is  probable  that 


quickly  proves  either  its  value  or  its  probable 
popularity  than  by  putting  it  into  the  market 
with  other  kiuds.  It  is  curious  that  while  the 
forms  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  are  as  truly 
perpetual  in  character  and  habit  as  are  any  of 
the  so-called  “tree”  varieties,  the  majority  of 
market  growers  treat  them  as  though  they  were 


with  the  ; ddition  of  s >me  good  fertiliser,  firm 
potting  and  abundant  drainage  being  always 
given.  After  the  first  watering  at  potting- 
time  little  must  be  given  for  the  next  two 
months,  keeping  the  plants  meanwhile  perfectly 
cool.  Here  and  there  cuttings  are  resorted 
to,  but  they  are  by  no  means  generally 
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adopted,  being  more  uncertain  as  well  as  more 
troublesome  than  layers.  Another  way  of 
growing  these  plants  is  to  treat  them  as  pcr- 
petuals,  growing  them  on  from  year  to  year. 
This  is  a very  good  way  where  glass  accommoda- 
tion is  limited  and  where  the  large  increase  by 
layers  would  be  of  little  service  to  the  owner. 
1 have  at  the  present  time  a house  devoted  to 
these  thus  treated  containing  several  hundred 
plants  in  9-inch  pots.  When  thus  grown  the 
chief  point  to  aim  at  is  keeping  the  plants  cool 
enough  during  the  first  autumn  and  winter 
after  being  potted  on,  otherwise  the  strongest 
“ grass  ” will  be  pushing  forth  flower-spikes  in 
autumn,  and  these  having  to  combat  fogs  (if 
near  large  towns),  will  be  sure  to  suffer.  Kept 
in  check  as  much  as  possible  till  the  turn  of 
the  days,  these  plants  will  flower  considerably 
in  advance  of  those  layered,  and  early  flowers 
of  these  are  doubly  valuable.  By  thorough 
drainage,  very  firm  potting,  little  or  no  manure, 
and  very  careful  watering  these  plants  may  be 
grown  to  a good  age  ; though  to  keep  them  in 
good  health  considerably  less  water  should  be 
given  at  the  root  than  is  usually  the  case. 

E. 


2681. -Lilies  In  a frame.— The  Lilies 
will  take  no  harm  whatever  by  being  left  in  the 
frame  ; it  is  the  best  place  for  them  during  the 
winter.  If  the  pots  in  which  they  are  growing 
are  plunged  over  the  rims  they  cannot  be 
injured  by  frost.  The  L.  longiflorum  will  be 
the  first  to  start  into  growth,  and  when  the 
stems  have  shot  up  3 inches  or  4 inches  the 
plants  may  be  put  into  the  greenhouse  ; but 
fhey  ^are  all  quite  safe  in  the  frames  until  the 
plants  shoot  up  so  much  that  they  come  into 
contact  with  the  glass. — J.  I).  E. 

They  will  take  no  harm  in  the  frame  if  the  pots  are 
plunged,  and  a surfacing  of  Cocoa-fibre  is  placed  on  top. 
In  frosty  weather  cover  the  frame  with  mats  or  dry  litter. 
— E.  II. 


2703.  — Growing  cut  flowers  or 
plants  for  profit. — In  a house  only  12  feet 
by  8 feet  not  much  can  be  done,  and  that  little 
should  be  quite  local.  Small  quantities  of  any- 
thing do  not  pay  to  send  far.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  a house  full  now  of  White  Tree- 
Carnations  would  pay,  and  the  temperature 
would  suit  them  ; and  if  the  soil  in  the  garden 
suits  Carnations  something  might  be  done  there 
with  them,  as  Carnation- blooms  always  sell. 
Tomatoes  will  also  pay. — E.  H. 

— — a11  depends  upon  what  market  or  opportunities 

of  selling  you  have.  Grow  what  you  can  sell  best.  There 
is  a good  demand  for  Carnations  (plants)  now  ; these 
could  be  grown  entirely  outside.  Tomatoes  also  generally 
sell  well,  or  you  might  grow  an  early  crop  in  the  house, 
and  follow  with  fruit  from  the  sunDy  wall  outside. 
Reraerober  that  competition  is  now  very  severe  all  round. 

2714. — Staging  in  a greenhouse. — 

The  only  marvel  to  me  is  that  plants  in  pots 
stood  upon  an  open  staging  6 inches  above  hot- 
water  pipes  are  not  all  dead.  If  you  turn  a 
Geranium  (so-called)  out  of  its  pot  when  in 
health,  you  will  find  all  the  young,  vigorous 
rootlets  towards  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot ; 
if  you  bake  these  sources  of  life  until  their 
function  is  destroyed,  the  plant  cannot  possibly 
flourish,  even  if  it  lives.  The  amateur’s  open 
staging  is  one  of  the  greatest  friends  to  the 
professional  florist,  since  it  kills  plants  almost 
as  fast  as  he  can  supply  them  to  the  dejected 
purchaser.  You  began  well;  what  hindered 
you  from  continuing  the  galvanised  corrugated 
iron  and  sand  covering?  Shingle  or  marble- 
chips  would  be  even  better  than  sand,  however. 
— A.  G.  Butler. 


233S-An  Ivy-leaved  Geranium.-Variegati 

plants  do  occasionally  show  a tendency'  to  revert  to  tl 
original  type,  and  1 have  case9  of  this  in  L’Klegante  ai 
other  \ ariegated  Ivy -leaved  Geraniums.  The  best  way 
prevent  this  is  not  to  use  very  rich  soil,  and  to  propaga 
from  the  best  coloured  shoots  only.— E.  H. 

,,  All  these  varir gated-leaved  kinds  are  mere 

sports  from  a typical  kind  with  green  leaves,  ar 
occasionally,  especially  if  grown  at  all  strongly,  th< 
reiertto  the  original,  in  whole  or  part.  Y'ou  niu9t  ci 
away  the  whole  of  the  part  that  produces  green  leaves. 

O.  t.  Iv. 


2b, 7. -Heliotrope  leaves  going  off.  — Tl 

plant  is  very  easily  injured  by  frost,  which  turns  t 
leaves  black.  This  is  the  prohrble  reason.  The  leav 
would  be  turned  black  when  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarii 
and  many  greenhouse  plants  would  not  he  injured  in  t 
least. — J.  D.  E. 


■ Probably  the  temperature  has  been  lowered. 

there  must  have  been  a check  of  some  kind.  To  keep 
Heliotropes  in  growth  in  winter  requires  a warm  green- 
house Gut.  the  plants  back  by  and-bve  ; they  will  soon 
break  into  growth  again.— E.  II. 


2G95.— Heating  apparatus.— As  far  as  I 

remember  the  boilers  referred  to  are  constructed 
of  cast-iron,  so  that  you  will  need  a small 
foundry  with  moulding  plate,  etc.,  to  make  one. 
I should  say  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  buy 
one.  The  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  any 
other  hot-water  boiler — i.e. , the  fire  is  sur- 
rounded (except  in  front)  with  a thin  water- 
chamber,  and  there  are  two  apertures,  with 
sockets,  provided  in  the  back ; as  the  water 
becomes  heated  it  rises,  and  flows  through  the 
upper  exit  into  the  pipes,  returning,  after  having 
circulated  round  the  latter,  back  again  into  the 
boiler  by  means  of  the  lower  pipes.  These 
boilers  are  also  fitted  with  a contrivance  for 
heating  the  air  before  admitting  it  to  the  furnace, 
but  this  is  too  complicated  to  explain  in  full 
here.  Why  not  go  to  see  one  somewhere, 
examine  and  copy  it  ? But  remember  that  they 
are  patented,  and  that  therefore  you  will  be 
liable  to  a prosecution  if  you  make  anything  like 
them.—  B.  C.  R. 

2716  —Begonias  for  profit.— There  is  no 
necessity  to  pot  the  plants  from  small  tubers 
before  planting  them  out.  If  started  in  boxes 
of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  being  placed  therein  not  too 
closely,  and  hardened  off  in  May,  they  will  go 
out  quite  well  in  June,  planting  them  with  a 
trowel,  and  keeping  moist  till  established  and 
growing.  The  large  trade  growers  mark  all 
their  plants  when  in  flower  by  numbers  and 
letters  for  colour  and  quality,  and  then  store 
the  tubers  in  boxes  and  pits  with  a little  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre,  each  kind  separately.  A few  of  the 
very  best  seedlings  are  marked,  named,  and 
grown  in  pots  for  show  and  to  supply  stock  the 
following  year  and  subsequently.— B.  C.  R. 

2693.— Making  a propagator. —There  is 
generally  the  difficulty  of  an  excess  of  moisture 
in  a propagator,  and  the  stronger  the  heat  the 
more  moisture  there  is.  I am  disposed  to  think 
that  inexperienced  people  are  inclined  to  keep 
up  a higher  temperature  than  is  required,  as 
when  that  is  the  case  I find  even  the  admission 
of  air  does  not  dispel  the  damp  sufficiently. 
My  propagator,  which  has  been  at  work  the  last 
two  months,  is  covered  on  the  top  with  two 
squares  of  glass,  which  allows  me  to  give  air  in 
the  middle  or  at  both  ends  ; and  I can  keep  it 
at  about  70  degs.  without  an  excess  of  moisture. 
In  this  temperature  Roman  Hyacinths  have 
come  into  flower  splendidly.  When  a higher 
temperature  is  required  it  is  a good  plan  to 
remove  the  water  from  the  tray  for  a day  or 
two  ; the  heat  will  then  dry  up  the  saturated 
Cocoa-fibre,  or  whatever  is  used  on  the  cover  of 
the  tray.  I use  rough  peat  in  the  place  of  fibre, 
and  find  it  answer  very  well.  Do  not  sow 
Begonia-seed  for  another  month  unless  you  have 
a hot-house  to  bring  on  the  plants  in  afterwards. 
— J.  C.  C. 

■ Do  you  leave  the  light,  or  loose  sheets 

of  glass  used  in  lieu  thereof,  a little  way  open 
constantly  to  allow  excessive  moisture  to  escape  ? 
If  not,  do  so.  The  moisture  may  also  be 
considerably  reduced  if  necessary  by  placing  a 
slate  over  the  evaporating  - pan,  entirely  or 
partially  covering  it,  according  to  circumstances. 
Again,  are  the  cuttings,  etc.,  kept  sufficiently 
moist  at  the  roots,  for  if  the  roots  are  dry  and 
the  tops  moist  “ damping  off”  is  sure  to  occur. 

I have  raised  very  many  thousands  of  seedlings 
and  cuttings  in  these  propagators,  and  never 
had  any  failures  except  when  one  or  other  of 
the  above  points  were  neglected. — B.  C.  R. 

2711.— Heating  a span  roofed  green- 
house.— Much  depends  upon  the  position  and 
aspect  of  the  house,  as  well  as  upon  the  local 
climate.  If  the  latter  is  mild  the  two  rows  of 
1-inch  piping  all  round  might  just  suffice  to 
exclude  frost,  but  the  single  row  of  4-inch  would 
be  much  better,  giving  fully  twice  the  heating 
area.  I have  never  seen  a coil  with  only  two 
turns,  and  should  much  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  powerful  enough  to  do  the  work. 
Still,  you  might  try  it,  and,  if  not  “man” 
enough,  put  in  a better  one.  Another  way 
would  be  to  run  a flue  along  one  side  the  house, 
and  have  the  pipe  on  the  other.  This  is  a very 
economical  plan,  and  in  this  way  the  small  coil 
you  have  would  very  likely  answer. — B.  C.  R. 

2712  —Plant  foliage  shrivelling.— I 
think  the  whole  of  the  particulars  of  this  case 
have  not  been  given.  It  is  very  clear,  however, 
that  the  injury  done  to  the  foliage  is  either 
caused  by  some  injurious  fumes  from  the  boiler 


or  pipes,  or  else  the  heat  in  the  pipes  has  been 
greater  than  the  temperature  mentioned  Would 
indicate.  The  fumes  from  the  boiler  ought  not 
to  enter  the  house,  but  such  things  do  occur 
sometimes  when  the  boiler  is  closed  up  for  the 
night.  In  my  own  case  the  fumes  found  their 
way  into  the  house  through  a small  space  under 
the  wall-plate,  but  when  I went  round  at  night 
I detected  the  smell  of  sulphurous  fumes,  and 
an  examination  revealed  the  place  through 
which  it  found  its  way  into  the  house.  If  you 
do  not  make  the  pipes  too  hot,  you  must  search 
for  the  cause  of  injury  in  another  direction. 
Were  the  pipes  newly  painted  when  you  started 
the  fire,  or  has  the  boiler  been  allowed  to  fill  the 
house  with  hot  steam?  Either  of  these  would 
cause  the  injury  of  which  you  speak. — J.  C.  C. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

WINTER-FLOWERING  CACTUS 
(EPIPHYLLUM  TRUNCATUM). 

All  the  Cactus  tribe  are  remarkably  suitable 
for  room  gardening,  and  may  be  seen  in  cottage 
windows  with  such  fine  blossoms  as  they'  do  not 
often  produce  when  grown  under  glass.  This  is 
probably  the  case,  because  they  all  need  a time 
of  perfect  rest,  and  this  is  not  so  easily  given 
where  warmth  for  other  plants  has  to  be  con- 
sidered as  in  a quiet  corner  of  a room  from 
whence  frost  only  is  excluded.  This  winter- 
flowering Cactus  is  of  very  different  growth  from 
the  rest,  for  its  leaves  have  a drooping  ten- 
dency, and  it  forms  a most  elegant  plant  when 
covered  with  the  brilliant-pink  blossoms,  double 
and  treble  in  a peculiar  way',  for  they  look  like 
blooms  within  blooms,  and  are  from  3 inches  to 
4 inches  in  length  when  well  grown.  These 
lovely  flowers,  opening  as  they  do  with  the 
new  year,  are  extremely  useful  for  “ furnishing  ” 
purposes,  for  they  stand  a long  while  in  a cool 
place,  when  once  their  blooms  are  open,  and  are 
not  specially  injured  by  dry  heat.  Their  culture 
is  not  difficult.  A very  small  bit  of  the  jointed 
flat  stem  may'  be  struck  in  light  soil  during  the 
spring,  and  grown  on  in  a sunny  window,  with 
plenty  of  water,  until  the  late  autumn.  A little 
extra  warmth  will  then  assist  the  plant  to  bring, 
at  every  terminal  shoot,  a pointed  bud,  and 
these  will  open  towards  Christmas  (if  in  a 
temperature  of  55  degs.  to  60  degs. ) into  these 
long  beautiful  tassels,  terminating  in  a star-like 
flower.  After  they  have  bloomed,  the  plants 
should  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  but  not  dust- 
dry,  and  can  be  placed  from  the  window,  if  neces- 
sary, in  any  position  where  they  are  safe  from 
frost,  for  they  now  need  a perfect  rest.  When 
April  arrives  they  can  be  placed  near  the  glass, 
and  watered  regularly,  so  as  to  induce  them 
to  make  fresh  growth,  and  they  should  never 
waut  for  water  until  their  flowers  are  over.  The 
following  plan  has  been  found  very  successful  in 
inducing  a Cactus  to  flower  : After  a thorough 
rest,  with  only  sufficient  water  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  shrivelling,  throughout  the  winter, 
place  the  plants  near  the  glass  of  a south  window 
in  March,  and  supply  each  one  with  a good-sized 
saucer.  Into  this  pour  everymorning  and  evening 
some  hot  water—  i.e.,  rather  more  than  luke- 
warm, but  not  sufficiently  hot  to  burn  the 
finger,  emptying  the  saucer  each  time  before 
supplying  the  hot  water.  This  slight  bottom- 
heat  has  been  known  to  throw  a white  Cactus 
into  fine  bloom,  and  is  equally  successful  with 
winter-flowering  Cacti  if  begun  in  October  and 
continued  till  Christmas.  A hot -water  plate, 
instead  of  a saucer,  may  be  used,  and  is  even 
more  effectual,  but  the  plant  should  stand  in 
warm  water  as  well  as  have  it  inside  the  plate. 

J.  L.  R. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  A WINDOW. 

2629. — “A  Beginner”  says  that  he  has 
bought  a “lot  of  Chrysanthemums,”  but 
probably  he  means  cuttings  of  these  plants,  as 
he  speaks  afterwards  of  their  “ rooting.”  If 
so,  the  cuttings  should  be  placed  singly  in  small 
pots,  with  a crock  at  the  bottom,  sandy  soil, 
with  a little  leaf-mould  mixed  with  it,  and  the 
pots  put  into  a “cutting-box.”  This  is  easily 
arranged  by  getting  a common  deal  box  from 
the  grocers  for  a few  pence,  and  placing  a layer 
of  clean  coal  or  wood-ashes  in  it  at  the  bottom. 
The  box  should  be  a foot  deep,  and  the  ashes 
3 inches  deep,  the  top  being  covered  over’with  a 
pane  or  two  of  glass,  which  must  be  taken  off 
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and  wiped  dry  every  morning,  when  it  should 
be  replaced  five  minutes  afterwards.  The 
object  of  the  “cutting-box”  is  to  provide  the 
damp  atmosphere,  which  is  necessary  for  most 
cuttings  (and  especially  for  Chrysanthemums)  to 
prevent  the  foliage  drooping,  and  support  the 
cutting  w hile  it  makes  a push  for  life  by  throw- 
ing out  rootlets.  The  box  should  stand  in  a 
kitchen-window,  if  sunny,  and  the  soil  in  the 
pots  should  be  kept  damp  with  a small-rosed 
watering-pot,  and  every  bit  of  dead  leaf  or 
decay  of  any  kind  must  be  removed  at  once,  or 
mildew  may  fasten  on  it.  As  the  cuttings 
begin  to  grow  the  glass  cover  must  be  moved 
so  as  to  admit  air  gradually,  and  to  this  end 
two  smaller  bits  of  glass  are  better  than  one 
large  piece,  as  they  can  be  turned  round  corner- 
wise  to  give  air.  When  the  glass  is  quite  off, 
which  will  not  be  until  the  cuttings  have  been 
in  the  box  about  six  weeks,  the  little  plants 
can  be  placed  in  the  window  of  a bedroom 
without  a fire,  where  they  will  have  plenty  of 
sunshine  and  air,  but  no  dry  heat,  nor  yet  frost. 
As  soon  as  they  are  quite  established — i.e.,  do 
not  droop  at  all — they  can  be  repotted,  giving 
them  pots  but  little  larger  than  the  thumb-pots 


alternately  given  them  until  the  blooms  arc 
half-open,  when  plain  water  is  best.  The  pots 
can  be  sunk  in  a bed  of  ashes  from  the  time 
they  are  put  out-of-doors,  as  this  saves  such 
frequent  watering,  and  prevents  the  roots  being 
injured  by  strong  sunshine,  but  the  plants 
must  never  be  allowed  to  droop,  or  they  will 
become  blighted  and  lose  their  lower  leaves, 
which  spoils  their  beauty  greatly.  They 
should  be  placed  in  a porch,  a verandah,  or  a 
sunny  window  (failing  a cool  greenhouse)  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  as  frosts  injure  the  buds, 
although  the  plants  are  fairly  hardy  at  other 
times.  It  is  best  for  “A Beginner”  to  grow 
early-flowering  kinds  only,  as  they  do  well 
without  glass  ; those  which  bloom  in  December 
would  not  be  so  satisfactory,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  them  quite  strong,  and  without  blight, 
unless  there  is  a greenhouse  for  them.  Cuttings 
can  be  put  in  and  managed  in  this  way  any  time 
from  November  till  the  end  of  February,  or 
later  for  small  plants.  I.  L.  R. 

2619.— Keeping  ornamental  berries. 

— Many  of  these,  such  as  the  bright-scarlet 
pods  of  Iris  fcetidissima,  the  Dusky  Iris  of 


the  same  way,  and  the  lovely  berries  of  the 
Spindle -tree.  Black  and  White  Briony  berries 
last  a long  time  if  hung  in  an  ordinary  sitting- 
room,  and  do  not  require  to  be  gummed.  Other 
berries  from  handsome  shrubs  of  various  kinds 
can  be  preserved  in  the  same  way  as  the  above 
— i.e. , in  air-tight  boxes,  which  should  not  be 
opened  until  the  berries  are  needed  for  Christmas 
decoration.  Hart’s-tongue  (Scolopendrium  vul- 
gare)  Fern-leaves  are  very  suitable  and  hand- 
some to  mix  with  these  berries,  as  they  are 
evergreen  and  drooping,  thus  being  specially 
decorative  with  the  rather  stiff  forms  of  most 
sprays  of  berries.— I.  L.  R. 


OLD  COTTAGES  AND  GARDENS. 

The  annexed  illustration  gives  such  an  excellent 
representation  of  one  of  our  quaint  old  English 
cottages  surrounded  by  a well-cultivated 
garden,  that  few  words  are  required  to  be 
written  about  it.  In  addition  to  their  pic- 
turesqueness we  have  often  noted  in  cottage 
gardens  an  excellence  of  culture  that  would 
put  to  shame  the  gardening  in  many  far  more 
pretentious  places,  being  a striking  proof  that  a 


Oor  Readers’  Illustrations  : An  old  cottage  and  garden  at  West  Green,  Hartley  Wintney,  Hampshire.  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated 

from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  R.  Mason  Good. 


they  were  struck  in,  and  soil  a little  richer, 
with  more  leaf-mould  and  a little  soot  and  sand  ; 
a week  later  they  should  have  their  heads  cut 
off  to  make  them  bushy.  When  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over  they  will  be  better  entirely  out-of- 
doors,  and  should  be  repotted,  using  gradually 
i iclier  soil  each  time,  and  pinched  back  a week 
or  two  later  several  times  (more  or  less, 
according  to  the  date  of  their  being  struck) 
until  the  end  of  June,  when  they  are  put  into 
their  flowering-pots  with  very  rich  soil,  being 
potted  very  firmly  always,  and  with  good 
drainage.  Chrysanthemums  need  a lot  of 
watering,  and  should  be  syringed  or  watered 
overhead  with  a rosed  pot  constantly  in  hot 
weather ; they  also  need  a few  stakes  to  keep 
them  from  being  broken  by  the  wind,  though  it 
is  a great  mistake  to  tie  out  every  spray  as  one 
sees  at  the  shows,  so  that  the  general  effect  is 
a forest  of  sticks,  each  one  bearing  an  enor- 
mous rosette  on  the  top.  Fortunately,  better 
taste  is  now  beginning  to  prevail,  and  the  plant 
is  allowed  to  retain  something  of  its  natural 
green  and  beauty.  The  plants  must  stand  out- 
of-doors  all  the  summer,  so  as  to  ripen  their 
wood  thoroughly,  and  when  the  first  bud 
appears  liquid-manure  and  soot-water  can  be 


Devonshire,  are  best  kept  by  gathering  them 
carefully  just  as  they  begin  to  burst,  and  after 
drying  them  for  a week  or  two  dipping  the 
whole  into  strong  clear  gum,  when  they  should 
be  dried  on  a mantelpiece.  The  gum  is  easily 
made  by  buying  a pennyworth  of  gum  arabic 
and  soaking  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a little 
cold  water,  then  stirring  thoroughly  before 
using  it.  (N.B. — Any  impurities  should  be 

removed  from  the  gum  before  soaking  it.)  The 
berries  of  the  Hawthorn  are  very  pretty  when 
treated  in  this  way,  also  those  of  Eglantine 
(Wild  Dog  Rose).  Those  of  the  Mountain  Ash 
are  very  difficult  to  keep  well,  because  they 
fall  off  so  rapidly  when  ripe,  and  shrivel  up. 
The  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  pick  them  a little 
before  they  are  fully  ripe  ; dip  them  in  gum,  as 
above,  dry  them,  and  then  lay  them  in  cotton- 
wool in  a closely-shutting  tin  box.  Line  the  box 
first  with  a sheet  of  wadding,  place  a layer  of 
the  berries,  cover  them  with  wool,  and  add 
another  layer  of  the  sprays  of  berries  (which 
must  be  quite  dry,  and  without  leaves  or  decay 
of  any  kind)  until  the  box  is  full.  Cover  them 
with  wadding  and  close  it  tightly  ; sealing-wax 
any  corners  which  may  not  perfectly  exclude 
the  air.  Pyracantha  berries  can  be  treated  in 


little  garden  well  managed  is  a source  of  far 
greater  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  owner  and 
looker-on,  too,  than  a large  and  often  badly- 
managed  one. 


2692. — Uses  Of  a stable.— I should  advise 
“ Stable  ” to  delay  making  the  Mushroom-bed 
in  the  stable  till  end  of  February  or  March.  If 
made  now  the  heat  will  probably  decline  before 
the  Mushrooms  appear,  and  if  the  temperature 
should  fall  very  low  through  the  setting  in  of  a 
severe  frost,  the  spawn  would  not  run  well. 
Mushrooms  will  not  glow  well  unless  a genial 
warmth  can  be  kept  in  the  bed,  and  if  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  falls  below  50  degs. 
the  young  Mushrooms  will  damp  off  with  the 
cold.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  keep  up  the 
heat  in  the  beds  by  bringing  in  warm  manure, 
and  placing  it  in  a ridge  round  or  between  the 
beds,  and  this  also  would  keep  up  the  atmos- 
pheric warmth.  I have  often  been  compelled 
to  do  this  when  growing  Mushrooms  in  an 
unheated  building.  But  unless  there  was 
urgency  in  the  matter,  it  would  be  better  to 
wait,  as  we  are  in  the  middle  of  winter,  till 
the  spring  is  nearer. — E.  H. 
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FRUIT. 

2641— Black  flies  on  Morello  Cherries. 

— Anything  done  to  the  trees  during  the  winter 
would  not  prevent  them  being  again  infested 
with  black-fly  the  following  summer  ; but  if  the 
trees  and  walls  were  well  washed  with  soap- 
suds more  good  than  harm  would  be  done. 
Black- fly  may  be  kept  in  check  by  a timely 
application  of  Tobacco-powder  to  the  affected 
arts,  but  if  the  pest  is  allowed  to  get  a thorough 
old  of  the  young  shoots,  curling  the  leaves,  it 
is  most  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  will  certainly 
prevent  the  fruit  coming  to  a satisfactory 
termination.  A strong  solution  of  Tobacco- 
water  is  the  best  remedy  in  stubborn  cases, 
thoroughly  soaking  the  parts  affected.  By 
having  the  liquid  in  a shallow  vessel  in  the  left 
hand  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  easily  bent  into 
the  liquid  with  the  right.  If  this  is  done  in  the 
evening  the  tree3  should  receive  a thorough 
washing  with  clear  water  applied  with  some 
force  through  the  garden  eDgine. — S.  P. 

The  pest  is  Aphis  cerasus  (the 

Morello  Cherry  louse).  The  wall  and  the  wood 
of  the  trees  should  be  washed  at  once  with  soft- 
soap-water,  six  ounces  to  the  gallon,  adding 
plenty  of  lime,  soot,  and  sulphur,  and  this 
treatment  had  better  be  repeated  annually  at 
this  season.  When  the  aphides  attack  the 
young  shoots  in  summer  there  is  no  plan  better 
than  to  dip  each  in  a bowl  of  Tobacco-water  just 
before  they  are  trained.  Trees  growing  on  wet 
soils  are  somewhat  more  liable  to  attack  than 
others. — R.  H. 

2626.— Canker  in  Apple-trees  —Would 
it  be  possible  that  the  “canker”  on  the  sixty 
Apple-trees  is  simply  a severe  attack  of  “ Ameri- 
can blight  ?”  If  it  be  “American  blight,”  and 
I think  it  might  be,  there  is  a good  practical 
article  on  this  subject,  page  591  of  Gardening, 
to  which  I refer  you.  If  it  be  true  “canker,” 
before  anyone  can  advise  with  much  confidence 
it  is  necessary  to  have  particulars  as  to  soil,  sub- 
soil, drainage,  aspect,  varieties  of  Apples  most 
affected,  age  of  trees,  and  how  pruned  ; other- 
wise it  is  mere  groping  in  the  dark,  trying  to 
grapple  with  a disease  of  which  the  symptoms 
are  unknown.  True  “canker”  is  a constitu- 
tional matter  arising  from  a deficiency  of 
vital  energy.  It  may  also  arise  in  trees 
affected  by  over-luxuriance  of  growth.  Trees 
injudiciously  pruned,  and  bruises  and  wounds 
of  all  sorts  are  usually  followed  by  “ canker  ” in 
the  wounded  part  if  the  tree  be  in  anyway  tend- 
ing to  that  disease.  Trees  growing  upon  uncon- 
genial soil,  on  exposed  stormy  situations,  and 
where  the  subsoil  is  of  an  irony  gravel,  or,  what 
is  worse,  badly  drained,  are  almost  certain  to 
suffer  from  “ canker,”  however  young  and  vigor- 
ous they  may  be  when  planted.  Some  varieties, 
such  as  the  Golden  Pippin,  suffer  worse  than 
others.  Young  trees  with  bad  roots  and  too 
deep  planting  are  very  liable  to  a “canker” 
attack.  All  this  shows  that  our  efforts  should 
be  carefully  directed  towards  its  amelioration. 
If  the  cause  be  the  surface  soil,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  it  and  replace  it  with 
other  material. — R.  H. 

The  two  main  causes  of  canker  are 

the  unsuitability  of  certain  sorts  to  a parti- 
cular kind  of  soil  and  the  roots  being  too 
deep  in  the  soil.  In  a heavy  retentive  ground 
some  sorts — Ribston  Pippin,  for  example — 
will  canker  in  spite  of  anything  that  can  be 
done  in  a cultural  point  of  view.  The  best  plan, 
where  it  can  be  accomplished,  is  to  plant  sorts 
only  that  are  known  to  succeed  in  the  parti- 
cular soil  at  command.  With  regard  to  existing 
trees,  the  only  remedy  is  to  either  wholly  lift, 
or  partly  lift  the  trees  so  as  to  bring  the  roots 
near  to  the  surface  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  sun  warming  the  soil. — S.  P. 

2646.— Pruning  newly  planted  Apple 
trees. — Newly-planted  trees  are  best  pruned 
about  the  first  week  in  February.  Some  per- 
sons advise  to  let  them  alone  for  the  first  year, 
but  cut  them  back  the  next.  Surely  this  method 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  one  year’s  growth  ? 
And  in  these  days  of  high  pressure  it  is  not  wise 
to  lose  so  much  time.  The  object  the  first  two 
or  three  years  should  be  to  encourage  growth 
rather  than  fruit ; get  the  wood  first,  the  fruit 
is  sure  to  follow.  If  the  trees  are  not  pruned 
back  pretty  close  the  first  year  but  little 
growth  will  be  made  ; bloom  buds  will  take  the 
place  of  free  growth.  On  trees  so  young  a crop 


of  fruit  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  By  cutting  all 
the  shoots  back  to  within  about  8 inches  or  so  of 
the  base,  the  energy  of  the  plant  in  its  weakened 
state  is  concentrated  into  a limited  space,  with 
a prospect  of  obtaining  satisfactory  progress  of 
the  new  growth.  By  cutting  the  shoots  back 
so  severely  the  same  season  as  the  trees  were 
planted  the  eyes  at  the  base  are  made  to  push 
into  growth,  thus  furnishing  the  trees  properly 
with  branches.  If  pruning  was  neglected  the 
first  year,  the  tree  in  the  future  would  have 
many  bare  branches,  which  is  to  be  regretted. 
When  the  shoots  are  touching  each  other  remove 
the  weaker  growths  entirely  ; overcrowding  of 
the  branches  is  a mistake  often  made  in  Apple 
culture,  resulting  in  immature  growth  and  a 
corresponding  thin  crop  of  fruit. — S.  P. 

2628.— Peach  growing.— The  border  for 
Peaches  is  best  inside  the  house  where  the  trees 
are  growing,  if  there  is  space  ; the  roots  are  much 
more  under  control  than  when  they  are  outside. 
When  they  are  allowed  to  ramble  away  at  will 
the  trees  generally  make  much  gross  growth, 
which  never  gives  fruit  as  it  should  do.  A 
border  5 feet  wide  and  2 feet  9 inches  deep,  the 
inches  being  allowed  for  drainage,  consisting  of 
broken  bricks,  clinkers,  or  stones,  will  suffice  to 
grow  good  Peaches.  Over  the  drainage  place  a 
layer  of  freshly-cut  turves  to  prevent  the  fine 
soil  washing  down  and  choking  the  water 
passage.  Fresh  cut  turf,  2 inches  thick,  mixed 
with  lime  rubbish,  one  part  of  the  latter  to  six 
of  the  former,  is  a good  compost  for  Peaches. 
Manure  added  to  the  coil  is  not  desirable,  pro- 
moting strong  gross  growth.  Whatever  the 
stimulants  the  trees  require  afterwards  to  swell 
the  fruit  to  a full  size  can  be  applied  in  a liquid 
state  from  above.  The  soil  should  be  made 
quite  firm,  but  not  when  it  is  in  a wet  state. 
The  trees — one  year  from  the  maiden — are  best 
planted  in  November,  keeping  the  roots  near  the 
surface.  In  the  following  February  cut  the 
shoots  back  to  within  1 foot  of  the  base  to  induce 
the  base  eyes  to  push  forth  shoots  to  furnish  the 
tree  perfectly.  Where  there  is  an  excess  of 
shoots  thin  them  by  removing  the  young  growths 
in  spring,  allowing  plenty  of  space  for  the 
shoots  to  mature  thoroughly.  Abundance  of 
water  should  be  given  to  the  roots  when 
required.  Dryness  is  fatal  to  a full  crop  of  fruit, 
resulting  in  a loss  of  the  fruit-buds.  When  the 
trees  are  in  full  growth,  and  the  outside  atmos- 
pheric conditions  favourable — warm  and  dry — 
the  trees  should  be  well  syringed  twice  daily. 
Sufficient  heat  to  keep  out  frost  only  is  required. 
-S.  P. 

2699  — A late  vinery. — I do  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  attempt  forcing  Beans  or 
Potatoes  in  a late  vinery  ; it  would  do  more 
harm  to  the  Vines  than  the  good  obtained  from 
the  Beans  or  Potatoes.  But  Beans  or  Potatoes 
might  be  planted  to  come  on  in  spring  ; but  the 
question  is  if  the  rapidly-growing  Vines  then 
would  not  shade  them  too  much  ? Beans  will  do 
no  good  in  a lower  temperature  than  60  degs., 
and  that  would  start  the  Vines  prematurely 
into  growth.  If  profit  is  the  aim,  you  would, 
I think,  do  better  by  planting  the  borders  with 
strong  plants  of  Brown  Cos  Lettuces. — E.  H. 

2704. — Early  Grapes. — If  the  Grapes  are 
required  early,  the  borders  ought  to  have  been 
covered  with  leaves  or  long,  dry  litter  in  the 
autumn  to  have  kept  in  some  of  the  summer 
warmth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  throw  off  some  of 
the  heavy  rains.  A covering  of  leaves,  from  1 foot 
to  2 feet  in  thickness,  that  would  ferment  gently, 
would  be  an  advantage  now.  As  the  Vines 
were  not  forced  last  year,  better  not  be  in  a 
hurry,  and  start  gently  at  first.  I should  let 
them  rest  till  the  middle  of  next  month,  unless 
there  was  some  urgent  reason  for  starting 
earlier,  and  then  begin  with  a night  temperature 
of  50  degs.,  gradually  increasing  it  after  the 
buds  broke.  In  the  meantime  cover  the  border 
and  get  the  roots  into  a comfortable  condition, 
ready  to  respond  to  the  expanding  foliage. — 
E.  H. 

2700.— A stunted  Apple-tree,  &c.—  As 
the  Cherry-tree  as  well  as  the  Apple  is  stunted 
and  in  bad  condition,  it  would  be  owing  doubt- 
less to  the  state  of  the  garden  ground  ; perhaps 
it  is  poor,  and  requires  manure.  I would  dig  a 
trench  round  the  trees  at  the  distance  of  a yard 
or  so  from  the  bole,  going  down  to  the  depth  of 
a foot  or  15  inches  ; put  some  good  soil  into 
the  trench,  mixed  with  well-decayed  manure, 
and  I fancy  the  trees  will  make  better  growth 


next  year.  It  is  a good  plan  also  to  place  a 
mulch  of  good  manure  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground. — J.  D.  E. 

The  only  way  of  infusing  more  vigour  into  stunted 

fruit-trees  which  bear  freely  is  to  reduce  the  load  of 
fruit,  and  give  more  support.  This  seems  a case  for 
mature,  either  liquid  or  solid,  or  both.  Mulch  with 
manure  now,  and  during  growth  give  liquid  stimulants. 
— E.  H. 

2710.— Unfruitful  Pear-trees.— This  is 
one  of  those  inexplicable  cases — of  which  there 
are  so  many  about — that  it  is  a difficult  matter  to 
assign  a reason  for  their  unfruitfulness.  Seeing 
that  root  pruning  has  done  no  good,  I advise  you 
to  have  the  barren  trees  regrafted  with  other 
sorts.  I have  known  many  instances  where 
this  has  had  the  desired  effect.  Were  the  trees 
mine  I would  graft  Marie  Louise  with  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  Beurre  Superfin  with  Fondantc 
d’Automne,  and  Louise  Bon  of  Jersey  with 
Emile  d'Huyst.  Head  back  the  branches  now 
and  put  on  the  grafts  at  the  proper  time.  Ring- 
ing will  not  prove  a permanent  success.  If  you 
attempt  it,  cut  off  the  bark  1 inch  deep  all  round 
some  of  the  branches  where  they  spring  out  of 
the  main  stem. — J.  C.  C. 

Perhaps  “Hortense”  does  not  afford 

protection  to  the  trees  when  in  bloom  during  a 
frost ; many  crops  of  fruit  are  spoilt  by  this 
omission.  Double  fish-netting  hung  from  the 
top  of  the  wall  in  front  of  the  trees  would  suffice 
for  this.  I should  advise  that  a trench  be  cut 
around  the  trees  3 feet  from  the  stem,  digging 
underneath  to  make  sure  there  is  no  tap-root 
growing  down  deep  into  the  cold  subsoil ; if  so, 
that  would  cause  the  mischief.  Do  this  before 
ringing  the  trees. — S.  P. 

2708. — Watering  Vines. — I think  if  you 
read  down  jour  own  question  ever  so  carefully 
you  will  be  puzzled  to  know  how  to  answer  it, 
yet,  of  course,  you  know  the  kind  of  information 
you  want,  while  yoil  leave  others  to  guess  at  it. 
Had  you  stated  the  age  of  the  Vines,  and 
whether  the  border  for  the  roots  is  inside  or 
outside  the  house,  I could  have  given  you 
definite  information.  All  I can  say  now  is  that 
if  the  roots  are  outside  the  house  they  do  not 
require  watering  when  you  start  them  in  the 
spring,  unless  the  weather  should  have  been 
previously  dry  for  some  time.  If  you  under- 
stand that  the  first  growth  of  Vines  i3  made 
from  the  stored  up  sap  of  the  previous  year, 
and  that  they  make  few  if  any  roots  until  new 
leaves  are  formed,  you  will  know  that  they 
cannot  use  up  the  moisture  given  them  as  you 
suggest  doiDg.  Therefore,  in  some  cases  it  is 
more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good  ; but  you  have 
such  an  alarming  amount  of  drainage  beneath 
the  roots  that,  whether  the  border  is  inside 
the  house  or  out,  your  Vines  will  require  twice 
the  amount  of  water  given  them  than  they 
would  require  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
One  foot  of  broken  bricks  as  drainage  is  a great 
deal  too  much  unless  the  border  is  made  in  a 
swampy  piece  of  ground.  Seeing  that  you  have 
made  the  border  so  well  (except  the  drainage), 
you  will  have  to  be  careful  and  not  allow  the 
roots  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  moisture  ; but  do 
not  give  it  in  excess,  or  in  a few  years  all  the 
goodness  will  be  washed  out  of  the  border  down 
amongst  the  drainage.  Certainly  the  roots 
should  be  kept  damp  after  the  fruit  is  ripe,  but 
less  so  than  at  other  times. — J.  C.  C. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  liquid-manure 

to  Vines  so  early  in  the  year,  except  in  the  case 
of  very  old  ones',  where  the  roots  have  exhausted 
all  the  nutriment  from  the  border ; but  in 
“ J.  W.  W.’s  ” case  this  does  not  seem  to  be  so. 
I should  not  advise  liquid-manure  to  be  given 
until  after  the  berries  are  the  size  of  Peas,  and 
then  one  gallon  of  the  liquid  to  three  of  clear 
water,  repeating  this  every  fortnight,  except  for 
a month  during  the  period  when  the  berries  are 
stoning,  and  when  they  are  at  a standstill  for 
about  three  weeks.  After  this  they  swell 
rapidly,  especially  when  colouring  commences. 
That  is  the  stage  when  the  Vines  need  most 
support. — S.  P. 

2713  — Treatment  of  Vines.— If  the 

roots  of  the  black  Grapes  are  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  the  white  ones,  your  Vines  are  evidently 
in  a bad  way,  and  not  likely  to  be  restored  to  a 
vigorous  condition  by  any  half  measures.  \ ou 
had  better  make  up  your  mind  to  lift  all  the 
plants  and  replant  in  a new-made  border.  You 
may  do  this  about  the  middle  of  February,  but 
do  not  cut  off  the  inside  roots  of  the  Hamburghs 
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as  you  have  been  advised.  Your  plan  of  raising 
the  borders  is  not  a good  one,  as  it  would  bury 
the  roots  too  deep.  To  make  new  borders  get 
some  gocd  turfy  loam,  and  mix  with  it  one-fourth 
part  of  old  mortar  and  broken  bricks,  and  1 peck 
of  half-inch  bones  to  every  square  yard  of 
border.  Looking  at  the  weak  condition  of  your 
Vines,  you  lmd  better  make  up  your  mind  to 
sacrifice  next  year’s  crop  of  Grapes  ; after  that 
you  may  take  moderate  crops  for  a year  or  two. 
You  must  not,  however,  expect  to  grow  as  good 
Grapes  over  a number  of  years  in  a conservatory 
as  is  grown  in  houses  devoted  altogether  to 
Vines/  I think  you  could  very  well  spare  one 
of  the  old  rods  for  a year  or  two.  If  you  were 
to  cut  out  one  from  each  Vine  now  it  would 
relieve  the  roots  a good  deal,  and,  if  necessary, 
you  can  fill  up  the  space  again  with  a young  rod 
after  a time. — J.  C.  C. 


THE  NEWTOWN  PIPPIN  APPLE. 
This  most  interesting  Apple  possesses  the 
highest  and  finest  flavour  ; being  a delicious 
combination  of  the  acid  and  the  slightly  sweet, 
it  involves  no  unpleasant  reaction,  such  as  some- 
times attends  the  consumption  of  very  sweet 


whatever  the  size  and  form.  We  have  frequently 
tasted  many  specimens  which,  although  small 
and  distorted,  had  an  excellent  flavour.  Un- 
happily, the  great  demand  for  it  in  the  London 
market  has  led  some  unscrupulous  exporters  on 
the  other  side  to  send  numbers  of 

Fraudulent  casks  containing  other  kinds  of 
Apples  labelled  as  Newtown.  One  of  these 
bought  by  us  during  last  winter  was  marked 
with  the  three  stars  and  had  all  the  external 
marks  of  the  highest  brand  of  Newtown  Pippin. 
The  fraud  is  a most  impudent  one,  and  it  can 
only  prejudice  the  growers.  These  substitutes 
are  generally  good  Apples  of  their  kind,  resem- 
bling somewhat  the  Newtown,  but  absolutely 
devoid  of  its  delicate  flavour.  The  specimens 
we  bought  happened  to  be  a more  than  usually 
good  substitute.  It  was  a large  Apple,  larger 
than  the  generality  of  Newtowus,  and  of  a higher 
colour.  American  growers  and  editors  would 
do  well  to  try  to  check  this  fraudulent  trade. 
It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  popularity  of  the 
Newtown  Pippin  is  mainly  confined  to  England. 
How  long  it  is  since  the  taste  for  this  Apple 
began  to  grow  in  London  we  do  not  know,  and 
should  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers  could 


little  value  over  which  its  culture  may  be 
extended.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  public 
who  buy  fruit  will  have  much  to  do  with  the 
old  windfalls  which  have  often  in  the  past  been 
thought  worthy  of  sending  to  the  London 
market.  Among  the  many  kinds  we  have 
classed  into  all  sorts  < I f cups  there  are  really 


sicond  and  third-rate 
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grown  in  New  Zealand.  . 

English  grower  for  the  market  should  do  is,  fix 
his  mind  on  one  or  two  of  the  really  first-class 
Apples  of  which  his  climate  and  soil  will  allow 
the  full  development  and  grow  them  as  well  as 
they  can  be  grown,  studying  them  in  every  way. 
He  must  not  take  the  first  stock  he  finds  a tree 
grafted  on  as  the  best,  but  make  experiments 
with  it  on  various  stocks,  and  even  with  no  stock 
at  all,  and  in  this  way  eventually  get  the  best 
possible  development  and  quality  of  our  native 
fi  uits. 


2715  — Management  of  a Vine  — From 
what  I remember  of  the  case  you  are  confined 
to  a short  rod  on  your  Vines.  If  it  is  anything 
less  than  10  feet  long  you  had  bettor  train  the 
leading  shoot  down  the  back  for  3 ft<  t or  4 feet, 
or  turn  it  round  and  train  it  under  the  glass  for 
the  same  distance,  as  persistent  pinching  off  the 
lateral  growth  is  harmful  to  such  short  rods. 
You  will  not  find  that  string  is  equal  to  a 
strained  wfire  for  tying  the  laterals  to,  but  you 
may  make  it  do.  Tarred  yarn  will  do  as  well 
as  anything.  If  the  bunches  weigh  1 lb  each 
you  may  allow  one  bunch  to  every  foot  of  rod. 

— J.  c.  c. 

The  young  rods  might  be  trained  down 

the  back  wall  of  the  vinery  instead  of  cutting 
them  back  so  early.  String  will  be  quite  strong 
enough  to  train  the  lateral  growths  to,  its  fault 
is  that  it  stretches  a good  deal,  thus  allowing 
whatever  is  tied  to  it  to  get  out  of  position. 
Tarred  cord  would  not  be  any  better  than  ordi- 
nary string.  The  first  piece  might  be  stretched 
1 foot  from  the  main  rod,  and  another  6 inches 
from  that,  repeating  this  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  main  rod.  Healthy  Vines  should  produce 
one  bunch  on  each  stout  side  shoot,  if  these  are 
not  trained  nearer  than  1 foot  apart. — S.  P. 


Apple  “Newtown  Pippin.” 


fruits  eaten  raw  or  cooked.  The  Newtown  Pippin 
is  one  of  those  which  show  the  weakness  of  the 
ordinary  classification  of  Apples  into  cooking  and 
dessert ; while  being  the  most  perfect  of  eating 
Apples,  it  is  also,  when  stewed  without  any 
addition  whatever,  a perfect  cooking  Apple, 
its  own  sugar  being  quite  sufficient  to  render 
any  addition  of  the  manufactured  article  un- 
necessary, and  this  is  a great  gain.  We  know 
little  about  its  culture  beyond  that  we  have 
heard  from  our  American  friends  that  it  is 
confined  to  small  areas,  and  that  grown  in  other 
countries  it  possesses  little  or  no  quality,  its 
flavour  depending  upon  local  conditions  which 
mature  the  texture  and  juice  of  the  Apple  to 
the  exact  point  where  they  are  most  valuable 
and  lasting.  Although  the  Newtown  Pippin  as 
it  comes  to  us  is  evidently,  owing  to  the 
number  of  imperfect  and  spotted  speci- 
mens, grown  with  some  difficulty,  it  would 
be  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  never, 
as  regards  external  form,  a handsome  and  even 
beautiful  Apple.  We  noticed  many  specimens 
during  the  last  winter  which  were  very  beauti- 
ful in  outline,  and,  indeed,  almost  perfect  in 
shape.  One  of  these  we  have  had  engraved  and 
published  herewith.  It  is  a typical  specimen  of 
what  we  should  consider  as  the  very  highest 
class  of  Newtown  Pippin.  One  fine  quality  this 
Apple  has  of  always  preserving  its  flavour,  and 


enlighten  us  on  this  point.  The  present  demand 
in  London  and  in  England  generally  is  very 
large.  It  is  an  Apple  which  gardeners  in  this 
country  have  had  nothing  to  do  with,  and  it  is 
singular  that  an  Apple  which  has  none  of  the 
colour  and  the  mere  external  advantages  which 
our  English  Apples  offer  to  the  mere  observer 
should  have  become  so  popular  with  the  public, 
by  whom  we  mean  the  non-gardening  public 
Fruit  growers  will  of  course  always  stand  up 
for  their  own  Apples  so  long  as  they  possess 
form  and  colour,  although  g;ood  flavour  may  be 
absent.  This,  however,  will  hardly  do  in  the 
future  so  long  as  the  public  can  obtain  such 
good  Apples  as  the  Newtown  from  abroad. 
Gradually  people  will  begin  to  take  notice  of 
this  most  important  of  all  matters  as  regards 
fruit,  namely,  flavour.  A fruit  of  such  a 
flavour  as  that  of  the  Newtown  Pippin  is  in 
the  highest  degree  a wholesome  article  of 
food.  The 

Lesson  to  be  learned  from  i he  history  of 
this  Apple  is,  not  that  the  English  grower 
should  attempt  to  plant  what  he  cannot  grow, 
but  should  fix  his  mind  on  one  of  a very  few 
standard  sorts  of  the  highest  quality.  It  is  very 
likely,  indeed,  that  time  will  show  the  culture 
of  this  excellent  Apple  very  much  increased,  and 
probably  much  finer  specimens  will  be  sent  to 
our  markets,  for  there  is  a vast  area  of  ground  of 


2621.  — Mixing  soap-suds.  — Ordinary 
soap-suds,  such  as  re  left  in  hand-basins  baths, 
&c  , are  useful  as  a slight  manure  (containing 
alkalies)  for  any  sor;  of  fruit-tree,  or  for  Straw- 
berries, Roses,  &c.,  in  winter,  and  house-slops 
could  be  utilised  in  this  way  with  great  advan- 
tage. But  there  are  some  kinds  of  soap-suds— 
i.e  , those  in  which  some  of  the  patent  soaps  for 
washing  clothes  are  d issolved  which  might 
contain  chemicals  w h would  injure  vegeta- 
tion ; it  is,  therefore,  esirable  to  try  the  effect 
of  such  soap-suds  on  i fr  ass,  or  other  growth  of 
no  particular  value  before  giving  it  to  fruit- 
trees.  If  the  Grass  becomes  darker  in  colour 
and  grows  strongly  the  soap-suds  are  pure  from 
poison  ; otherwise  it  will  turn  flaccid  and  brown, 
and  will  take  some  time  to  m 'over  if  the  soap- 
suds are  left  off.  In  this  way  the  effect  of  any 
sort  of  liquid-manure  can  be  readily  tested, 
though  of  course  some  plants  would  be  killed 
much  more  easily  than  G s.-.  I.  L R. 

2616  —Tobacco  smoke  iu  green- 
house.—This  is  a necessary  evil,  ai.d  should  at 
all  times  be  used  with  caution  ; but  there  are 
not  a great  many  plants  likely  to  be  injured  by 
it  in  winter.  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  are 
the  most  likely  to  suffer,  and  they  are  the  plants 
that  need  it  the  most.  It  requites  considerable 
experience  to  know  how  much  smoke  to  allow 
in  the  house  to  kill  the  aphis,  aid  yet  injure  no 
plants.  Fuchsias  when  in  full  growth  suffer, 
and  it  causes  the  flowers  of  all  classes  of  Pelar- 
goniums to  drop  off,  even  a slight  fumigation 
will  do  this. — J.  D.  E. 

2629  —Fowl-manure  and  leaf -mould.— If  for 
Grass-land,  one  parr  fowl-manure  and  three  parts  leaf- 
mould  would  do  very  well.  On  tillage  ground  the  propor- 
tion might  vary  with  the  crops  ; but.  wr.t.ng  m * general 
sense,  1 would  use  the  same  proportion,  and  he  ' ery  glad 
to  get  it  for  most  things. — R.  H. 

Drawings  for  " Gardening.”  — -R*i**s  will 
cindly  remember  that  we  are  ghulto  get  gPfcv'neJ^.j0/ 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fru-ds  ana  W^ble* 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  oe  en , raved  m 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  in 
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ROSES. 

BRIERS  FOR  BUDDING. 

During  the  winter  is  the  time  to  get  a supply  of 
Briers  for  next  season’s  budding,  and  very  much 
of  the  success  of  theoptration  depends  on  how 
the  Briers  are  got  up,  and,  above  all,  on  how  they 
are  treated  between  the  times  of  getting  up  and 
replanting.  In  this  locality,  Hampshire,  I am 
able  to  get  the  Briers  brought  into  the  nursery  the 
same  day  they  are  lifted,  and  the  first  thing  I do 
is  to  take  out  trenches  and  lay  them  in  so  that 
they  get  as  little  drying  or  freezing  as  possible. 
No  wonder  that  a good  many  that  are  sent  long 
journeys  by  rail  do  not  grow,  for  it  would  be  a 
miracle  if  they  did,  as  one  frequently  sees  them 
exposed  to  frosty  winds,  which  even  the 
hardiest  plants  cannot  endure  at  the  root. 
Doubtless  a good  deal  of  this  is  occasioned 
by  those  who  dig  them  up  having  no 
knowledge  of  gardening,  as  even  the  youngest 
practitioner  will  soon  find  that  hardy  plants 
will  not  withstand  a freezing  of  the  roots  nearly 
so  well  as  they  do  freezing  of  the  tops,  and  for 
this  reason  they  should  be  exposed  as  little  as 
possible.  The  soil  for  Briers  should  be  not  only 
deeply  cultivated,  but  also  well  manured,  and 
the  Briers  should  be  planted  in  rows  about  a 
yard  apart,  and  1J  feet  in  the  rows.  This  will 
give  space  for  budding,  and  attention  during  the 
summer.  After  planting  a covering  of  half- 
rotten  manure  should  be  spread  over  the  roots, 
and  every  effort  made  to  ensure  both  an  early 
and  vigorous  growth,  for  however  skilful  the 
budder  may  be  he  will  have  but  poor  chance  of 
success  if  the  shoots  are  tough  and  small  ; but  if 
full  of  sap,  and  the  bark  rises  easily,  even  a 
novice  will  be  almost  sure  to  succeed. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 


2680. — Tea  Roses — As  far  as  the  glazing 
goes  it  may  be  done  in  the  ordinary  manner  and 
be  quite  as  suitable  for  Roses  as  any  other 
plants.  As  your  house  is  14  feet  wide  and  a 
span-roof,  I would  have  a 4-feet  walk  up  the 
centre.  This  will  give  you  more  headroom,  and 
leave  borders  of  suitable  width.  Four  feet 
seems  wide  for  a pathway,  but  the  Roses  can 
branch  out  over  it  a little,  and  will  not  need 
tying  back  so  formally  as  if  the  path  was  of  less 
width.  If  you  build  your  house  north  and 
south  you  will  have  more  light  and  sun  at  the 
times  of  day  it  is  most  wanted.  At  the  same 
time,  you  will  secure  a partial  shade  during 
midday  from  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  bars  or 
rafters.  Built  east  and  west  you  lose  the  early 
morning  and  evening  sun,  and  are  in  its  full 
glare  at  its  most  powerful  and  trying  time  for 
plants  under  glass  I would  plant  out  a Mare 
dial  Niel  and  a William  Allen  Richardson  Rose- 
tree,  one  on  each  side,  and  at  the  north  part  of 
the  house,  if  practicable.  Move  the  soil  deeply, 
and  make  the  border  fairly  good.  One  cannot 
get  these  two  grand  Roses  in  full  beauty  and 
profit  unless  they  are  allowed  plenty  of  root-run 
to  produce  a corresponding  amount  of  healthy 
young  wood,  and  as  no  collection  under  glass 
can  be  considered  complete  without  them  I 
advise  their  being  grown  in  this  manner.  For 
the  remainder  I would  depend  upon  pot  plants. 
The  Marbchal  Niel  and  W.  A.  Richardson  may 
be  trained  along  the  rafters  in  the  same  way  as 
other  greenhouse  climbers,  and  will  thus  utilise 
a part  of  the  roof  without  shading  the  other 
plants  too  much.  By  growing  the  remainder  in 
pots  you  can  secure  always  having  the  house 
full  of  good  healthy  plants.  This  is  best  ob- 
tained by  having  a few  extra  plants  by  you 
which  can  take  the  place  of  those  not  thriving 
satisfactorily.  In  the  meantime  these  last  may 
be  repotted  and  stood  out-of-doors.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  a few  weeks  or  months 
of  open-air  treatment  often  improves  pot  Roses, 
and  there  are  few  subjects  more  unsatisfactory 
under  glass  than  a sickly  and  unhealthy  Rose- 
tree.  I would  not  grow  too  many  varieties. 
The  following  are  first-class  for  your  purpose,  in 
addition  to  the  two  climbers  already  mentioned: 
Anna  Ollivier,  Francisgi  Kuiger,  Niphetos, 
Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  The  Bride,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Mine.  Falcot,  Mme.  lloste,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Dr.  Grill,  Ernrst  Metz,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  and  Rubens. — 
P.  U. 

2697.  —Lifting  Roses. — Take  up  the  Roses 
carefully  now  and  lay  them  in  by  the  heels  (a 
term  I daresay  you  will  understand)  ; wrapping 


them  in  sacking  will  not  do  so  well  in  some 
shady  part  of  the  garden.  This  will  keep  the 
growth  back,  and  they  will  move  quite  safely 
anywhere  in  March.  The  Raspberries  and 
Currants  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Lay 
a little  litter  over  the  soil  which  covers  the 
roots  if  frost  sets  in  — E H. 

Lift  the  Kose3  at  the  end  of  March  and 

place  them  in  their  new  quarters  at  once.  Pre- 
pare the  place  ready  previous  to  lifting  them 
if  possible,  and  do  not  let  their  roots  lay  open  to 
the  air  longer  than  you  can  help.  If  you  plant 
with  despatch,  make  the  soil  firm,  and  see  to  it 
that  neither  wood  nor  roots  suffer  from  drought, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  suc- 
cessfully moved.  By  no  means  take  them  up 
now  and  store  in  the  manner  you  suggest  in 
your  query.  This  reply  will  apply  equally  to 
the  other  plants  you  mention. — P.  U. 

If  you  adopt  the  same  plan  that  I did 

when  moving  you  will  be  certain  of  success.  I 
procured  a number  of  butter-casks,  cut  them 
down,  bored  two  or  three  holes  in  the  bottoms 
with  a hot  poker,  and  planted  my  Roses,  &c  , 
in  these.  I was  less  fortunate  than  you,  for  I 
moved  in  June.  To  replant  in  my  new  garden 
I dug  holes  of  the  required  depth,  lowered  the 
half  casks  into  the  holes,  knocked  off  the  bands, 
lifted  out  the  staves,  slid  the  bottom  from  under 
the  plants,  filled  in  all  round  with  manure,  trod 
it  well  down,  gave  a good  watering,  and  the 
plants  never  knew  that  they  had  been  disturbed, 
excepting  that  they  went  ahead  rather  more 
vigorously  after  a bit  when  the  roots  began  to 
feel  their  way  into  the  good  food  around. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

The  end  of  March  is  very  late  to  lift 

Roses,  Currants,  and  such  things,  but  if  they 
must  be  removed  at  that  time  it  would  be  much 
better  to  dig  them  up  now  and  lay  the  plants  in 
on  the  north  side  of  a wall  or  building.  This 
will  keep  them  back  for  as  long  a period  as 
possible,  and  if  they  are  removed  carefully  with 
some  damp  Moss  or  something  of  this  kind 
about  the  roots  to  prevent  the  small  rootlets 
(which  are  sure  to  be  formed  at  that  time),  from 
injury,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  do  very  well  indeed.  It  would  be  better  to 
take  them  up  now  and  lay  them  in  by  the  roots 
in  the  coolest  place  available,  even  if  the  north 
side  of  a building  cannot  be  had. — J.  D.  E. 

2671.— HP.  Roses  for  show. —The 
following  are  twenty-four  varieties  that  are 
mostly  found  in  winning  collections.  The 
National  Rose  Society  are  shortly  going  to  bring 
out  a new  catalogue,  and  in  this  they  place  the 
most  reliable  exhibition  varieties  together.  You 
would  do  well  to  join  the  society  and  have  this 
come  free,  or  send  a shilling  to  either  of  the 
hon.  secretaries,  E.  Mawley  Esq.,  Berkhamp- 
stead,  and  Rev.  H.  H.  D Ombrain,  Ashford. 
Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Camille  Bernardin,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dupuy 
Jaiman,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Eclair,  Etienne  Levet, 
Maurice  Bernardin,  Francois  Michellon,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Her  Majesty, 
La  France,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Marie  Baumann,  Marie  Rady,  Prince 
Arthur,  Senateur  Vaisse,  and  Victor  Hugo. 
With  the  exception  of  Etienne  Levet,  all  of 
these  are  good  growers  and  equally  suitable  for 
garden  Roses. — P.  U. 

2652.— Tea  Roses  in  pots.— It  is  always 
more  difficult  to  grow  Roses  satisfactorily 
in  a small  house  than  a large  one,  but  as 
you  appear  to  be  a very  careful  cultivator 
you  will  succeed  fairly  well  if  you  follow  the 
instructions  which  I shall  give  you.  In  the 
first  place  you  should  shade  the  roof  of  the 
house  in  bright  weather,  commencing  in  March 
if  necessary.  This  will  be  the  means  of  keeping 
down  the  temperature,  which  is  very  desirable, 
or  you  will  have  to  open  the  ventilators  so  wide 
that  a lot  of  cold  air  will  be  admitted  which  will 
be  sure  to  bring  on  mildew.  Preventive 
measures  in  your  case  will  bring  you  more  satis 
faction  than  the  application  of  remedies  to 
destroy  attacks  of  mildew'.  You  must  give  the 
Roses  plenty  of  air,  but  it  must  be  done  with 
judgment.  It  is  better  to  let  the  thermometer 
run  up  to  90  degs.  than  to  admit  a body  of  cold 
air  to  keep  down  the  temperature.  Dryness  at 
the  roots  also  favours  the  spread  of  mildew,  but 
do  not  wait  for  the  appearance  of  this  enemy  to 
the  growth  of  Roses.  Make  a point  of  syringing 
them  twice  a week  with  soapy  water  of  . n 


evening  when  the  house  is  closed.  Use  1 ounce 
of  soft  soap  to  a gallon  of  water,  and  if  your 
enemy  appears  increase  the  quantity  of  the  soap 
one  half.  You  are  wise  in  not  wishing  to  force 
the  Roses  very  early.  The  beginning  of 
February  is  a capital  time  to  start  them,  you 
will  then  get  larger  flowers  and  more  of  them, 
as  eaily  forced  plants  do  not  start  into  growth 
very  regularly.  If  I can  be  of  any  further  help 
please  write  again. — J.  G.  C. 

2702.—  Roses  in  pots  for  cut  flower 
trade. — To  give  all  the  information  you 
require  would  need  an  exhaustive  article.  I 
will,  however,  embody  as  much  as  I can  in  the 
space  at  my  disposal.  Certainly  the  most 
economical  way  of  getting  up  a stock  of  Roses 
is  to  grow  and  propagate  your  own.  In- 
structions for  this  are  constantly  being  given 
in  the  pages  of  Gardening,  and  I must  refer 
you  to  back  numbers.  Dwarfs  are  by  far  the 
best  style  of  plants  for  your  purpose.  You  ask 
for  the  best  sorts  for  the  London  market.  The 
following  are  much  grown : C.  Mermet, 

Niphetos,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Mme.  Falcot, 
Safrano,  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  The  Bride,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Anna  Ollivier,  and  Rubens. 
The  matter  of  which  is  the  best  stock  depends 
so  much  upon  the  varieties  and  your  soil,  that 
I must  pass  this  question  over  as  one  which 
would  take  up  far  too  much  room.  You  will  do 
well  to  leave  that  to  the  nurseryman  you 
purchase  from.  When  ordering  ask  him  to  put 
the  name  of  the  stock  used  on  the  back  of  label, 
and  then  use  the  same  yourself  when  growing  or 
propagating. — P.  U. 


ORCHIDS. 

ANGRzECUM  FALCATUM. 

This  very  pretty  little  Orchid  I did  not  know 
until  the  year  1861  or  1862,  but  it  was  discovered 
some  time  before  that ; but  no  living  plants 
then  came  to  Europe,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
second  decade  in  the  present  century  that  it 
appeared  amongst  us  in  a living  Btate.  I have 
just  received  an  imported  plant  of  it  from 
“ J.  Noel,”  asking  its  name  and  its  requirements 
and  if  it  is  beautiful?  The  first  inquiry  is 
answered  in  the  name  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  article  ; this,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  only  name  the  plant  has  had,  for  it 
seems  to  have  been  put  first  into  one  genus  and 
then  into  another,  but  it  was  our  Lindley  that 
assigned  it  to  the  genus  which  it  still  occupies. 
Like  all  the  species  of  this  family,  its  flowers 
are  white — colour  would  seem  to  be  denied  to 
this  genus,  for  all  the  kinds  are  white  of  more 
or  less  purity  ; it  has  a long  slender  spur, 
which  is  curved,  and  the  flowers  are  somewhat 
small,  produced  several  together  on  a spike,  and 
when  in  flower,  as  I have  seen  it  sometimes, 
bearing  thirty  flowers,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
despicable  ornament ; but  it  must  be  remembered 
this  was  on  a grand  mass  carrying  eight 
spikes,  and  not  many  people  grow  the  plant 
to  such  a size.  Independently  of  the  showi- 
ness of  its  flowers,  it  is  worthy  of  more 
extended  cultivation  than  it  gets  at  present. 
I like  to  grow  A.  falcatum  best  in  a small 
earthenware  pan,  which  should  be  hung  up 
near  the  glass,  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  cool- 
house,  and  it  should  be  potted  in  good  fibrous 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  which  I like  better 
than  all  Sphagnum.  It  will  not  thrive  in  the 
greenhouse  with  ordinary  greenhouse  plants ; 
but  this  is  the  position  I was  compelled  to 
adopt  for  the  first  plants  which  I had  of  it, 
until  having  kept  a plant  in  the  cool-house  for 
two  years  I was  able  to  produce  in  evidence  of 
the  superior  position  it  had  occupied. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNE  CHANTINI. 

I am  very  pleased  with  the  fine  flowers  of  this 
Orchid  sent  me  by  “G.  Somerville.”  It  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  of  the  insigne 
varieties,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year,  too,  its 
lovely  flowers  can  be  more  highly  appreciated. 
It  is  named  in  honour  of  a well-known  nursery- 
man in  Paris,  one  who  used  to  buy  Orchids 
largely  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  and 
who  is  still  alive  and  occupying  his  nursery  I 
was  told  by  one  who  saw  him  this  autumn.  C. 
insigne  was  the  second  species  of  the  genus  in- 
troduced into  our  gardens  from  India,  and  it  is 
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just  seventy-two  years  ago  since  it  flowered 
for  the  first  time  here.  When  this  variety 
appeared  it  was  about  the  second  distinct  form 
that  had  been  seen,  0.  insigne  Maulei  being  the 
only  other  recorded  variety.  Now,  however,  we 
have  a lot  of  forms,  principally  introduced  by 
Mr.  Sander,  and  at  the  top  of  the  tree  stands 
the  one  bearing  Mrs.  Sander’s  name,  C.  insigne 
Sanderse,  which  has  a flower  of  a pale  lemon- 
yellow,  saving  the  broad  marginal  border  of  the 
dorsal  sepal,  which  is  pure-white.  It  certainly 
is  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  variety  yet 
seen  amongst  insigne  varieties.  Amongst  other 
recorded  forms  I may  note  albo- mar- 
ginatum, Mandevilleanum,  aureum,  maxi- 
mum, Eyermani,  the  plant  known  as  Mr. 
R.  J.  Measures’  Cambridge  Lodge  variety, 
rubro  maculatum,  Cowperianum,  Studley  House 
variety,  Amesianum,  and  a host  of  others,  nearly 
a hundred  of  them  being  named  and  described  ; 
but  amongst  them  all  Chantini  stands  out  well 
for  beauty  and  distinctness.  It  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  grow ; it  wants  no  coddling,  or 
nursing  up  in  heat — in  fact,  it  may  be  managed 


pure-white  one  (alba)  ; a very  rich  dark  flower 
(nigro-rubra)  ; and  a pale  form  much  resem- 
bling delicatissama,  to  show  me  my  error  ; and 
he  says  : “If  you  will  arrange  these  in  a vase 
with  some  Ferns,  or  in  separate  vases,  will  you 
be  able  to  find  fault  with  their  beauty  ?”  Now, 
these  flowers  came  in  excellent  condition,  being 
carefully  packed,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
bruises  in  them,  and  I have  done  as  he 
desired,  put  them  up  separately,  and  they 
are  certainly  magnihcent.  It  was  not  I 
who  stated  anything  about  this  Orchid  not 
being  strikingly  beautiful,”  because  I am 
quite  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  so  I 
should  think  would  be  the  majority  of  growers 
—indeed,  a plant  of  L.  Skinneri,  well  bloomed, 
is  a magnificent  sight.  When  I say  well 
bloomed,  I mean  a specimen  with  about  a dozen 
and  a half  flowers  upon  it.  I have  seen  them 
with  double  that  number,  but  I do  not  allude 
here  to  the  largest  specimens  I have  seen,  but 
even  a small  plant  with  but  one  flower  is  very 
beautiful,  more  especially  if  a little  care 
has  been  exercised  in  selecting  a good 


Flowers  of  Lycaste  Skinneri. 


These  will  be  open  now,  and  they  will  continue 
to  maintain  their  full  beauty  for  another  two 
months,  if  properly  attended  with  water.  I ot 
in  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  be  sure 
the  drainage  is  in  perfect  order.  Set  a plant 
with  one,  two,  or  three  flowers  upon  it  beside  a 
sick  friend’s  bed  and  see  if  it  is  not  highly  appre- 
ciated ; but  let  me  not  hear  again  that  the 
flower  is  not  handsome.  Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  HETEROCARPUM. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  flower  sent  by 
“W.  H.,”  and  filling  the  room  with  the 
fragrance  of  Tea  Roses,  as  was  very  ap  y 
remarked  to  me  last  season  by  a reader. 

“ W.  H.”  may  rest  quite  easy  ; he  has  not 
come  across  any  novelty,  either  m species 
or  variety— for  it  is  now  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  since  it  was  first  sent  to  this  country 
from  the  North  of  India.  Since  then  it  has  been 
fouiid  in  many  parts  of  that  country,  and  several 
varieties  are  recorded  ; but  I think  the  last  one 
found,  called  philippense,  is  the  least  desirable, 
because,  although  the  bulbs  are  taller  and  ^ ® 
flowers  larger,  they  lack  entirely  the  pleasant 
fragrance  which  lends  such  a charm  to  the 
blossoms  of  the  typical  plant.  It  is  a notable 
fact  that  this  Dendrobe  is  not  much  grown,  and 
still  less  known  by  the  majority  of  amateur 
Orchid- growers  of  the  present  day  ; but  when  1 
was  a boy  it  was  to  be  found  m every  good 
collection,  and  latterly  it  has  contributed  largely 
in  the  production  of  many  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  cross-bred  plants,  amongst  which  I 
may  mention  in  passing  D.  Ainsworthi,  Leech  - 
mum,  splendidissimum,  Schneidenanum,  an  1 
many  others.  But  the  plant  appears  to  have 
oecome  a lost  article  to  the  modern  Orchid- 
rower,  for  here  I have  “ W.  H.  ’ asking  If  I 
to  not  think  it  a new  species?  adding  that 
ie  has  “never  come  across  anj thing  at  all 
ike  it  ” The  plant  was  named  heterocarpum 
w Wallich,  who  first  found  it  and  I suppose 
re  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  some  difference  in  the 
shape  of  its  fruits  or  seed-pods  ; but  I do  not 
ffiink  any  such  differences  have  been  observed 
in  the  plant  when  under  cultivation,  so  that 
this  plant  bears  a name  without  any  meaning, 
and  lam  sorry  to  say  that  the  name  given  it  by 
Lindley,  in  the  case  of  the  flowers  sent  by 
“W  H ” bears  much  more  meaning,  tor  u. 
aureum,' when  the  blooms  are  of  a greMiah- 
cream  colour,  can  give  but  a poor  idea jof  the 
plant,  so  I retain  the  old  name  here  There ,are 

some  varieties  which  have  more  yellow  in  them 
than  those  now  before  me  ; but  I do  «°t  » 
ber  to  have  come  across  any  with  a richer 
perfume,  and  I advise  “ W.  H.  to  carefully 

preserve  the  plant.  Living  as  he  does  in  London, 

where  he  can  neither  grow  Violets  or  Tea  Roses 
he  will  find  this  Dendrobium  an  excellent 
substitute.  It  requires  a warm-house  to  grow 
ip,  and  it  may  be  rested  cool  and  dry,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  shrivel  its  bulbs.  It  may 
be  grown  in  a pot  or  in  hanging-baskets,  using 
peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  I prefer  the 
Fatter  plan,  or  I would  always  put  a wire  rou 
the  pot  and  hang  the  plant  up  to  grow.  It 
likes  an  abundance  of  water,  so  let  it  be  well 


as  a window-plant,  but  I like  rather  to  grow  this 
and  all  the  varieties  of  insigne  during  the 
summer  in  a cool-house  or  in  a frame,  both 
having  the  sunshine  upon  them  for  a part  of  the 
day.  The  floor  of  the  house  should  be  of  shingle, 
or  plain  earth  ; from  this  a nice  moisture 
always  arises,  and  keeps  the  plants  clean  and 
well  in  health.  If  in  the  frame  they  may  be 
removed  into  the  cool- house  in  the  autumn,  when 
they  will  open  their  flowers  about  this  time,  and 
last  in  full  beauty  for  a long  time.  The  pots 
should  be  well  drained,  and  as  regards  soil,  it  is 
not  very  particular  as  to  what  it  is,  but  I like 
it  to  be  composed  of  half  and  half  good  fibry 
peat  and  turfy  loam,  adding  some  sha,rp  sand  to 
the  whole  ; but  I have  seen  the  plant  doing  well 
in  common  garden  soil.  Do  not  cut  the  roots 
when  dividing  the  plant,  but  just  cut  through 
the  stem  or  rhizome,  and  unravel  the  roots,  or 
you  will  do  the  plant  great  damage. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


LYCASTE  SKINNERI. 

I am  asked  by  “James  Woodgate”  what  I 
mean  by  saying  “ this  plant  is  not  strikingly 
handsome  ?”  and  he  sends  me  three  flowers — a 


variety,  not  necessarily  an  expensive  kind, 
but  one  with  a pretty  combination  ot 
colours,  and  this  is  easy  enough  to  obtain 
without  going  to  high-priced  varieties,  as 
being  seedling  plants  that  are  imported  there 
are  any  amount  of  colour  and  forms  among 
them.  Indeed,  there  is  a difficulty  in  getting 
two  flowers  exactly  alike  among  them,  unless 
they  are  divided  from  the  one  plant.  Now,  1 
contend  that  Ly  caste  Skinneri  is  one  of  the 
most  showy  and  useful  winter-blooming  Orchids 
that  we  have.  It  is  now  about  fifty  years  ago 
since  this  Lycaste  was  first  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Guatemala,  through  Mr.  Skinner, 
whose  name  it  so  worthily  commemorates.  It 
is  a plant  that  is  easily  managed,  providing  it  is 
kept  cool,  has  an  abundance  of  water  during  the 
growing  season,  and  is  kept  free  from  scale  and 
mealy-bug.  During  its  resting  season  it  should 
not  be  kept  dust  dry,  for  this  causes  the  leaves 
to  fall,  and  I do  not  like  to  see  them  flowering 
without  leaves,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
them  to  do  so.  They  should  be  kept  quiet  and 
dry  through,  the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber,  giving  only  sufficient  water  to  keep  their 
leaves  from  turning  yellow,  and  at  the  end  of 
November  the  flower-buds  begin  to  appear. 


; De  stroving  moles. — “An  Anxious 

ner  ” seems  to  be  beginning  at  the  wrong 
Moles  feed  upon  grubs,  worms,  and  the 
of  insects,  and  are  doing  good  service  n 
ug  the  ground  of  pests  that  would  certainly 
od  active  of  much  trouble  and  loss  here- 
so  don’t  kill  one  of  them,  but  rest 
■d  that  they  are  doing  much  more  goo 
harm.  I suggest  as  a remedial  measure 
be  will  deeply  trench  immediately  every 
t pK  in  hV  garden  throwing ; the i soil 
idges,  the  rougher  and  deeper  the  Letter, 
;ave  it  exposed  to  the  winter  frosts  This 
nent  will  put  the  soil  into  splendid  tilth 
ring  use.  It  will  expose  the  insect  larv  as 
. ground  (that  the  moles  are  huntmg  after) 
'a8  winter  weather  and  so 
> the  moles  are  ti 

haeriewgmUhedlP  to  check  their  inroads, 

iofthaUrrLrmoles  butTatstoat  are 
Lg  you  ; if  so,  do  anything  y°uUkewUh 
I shall  advance  no  plea  for  mercy. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LATE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Those  who  have  a good  stock  of  these  will  now 
find  them  come  in  most  useful,  as  there  is 
always  a demand  for  flowers,  especially  white 
ones,  at  Christmas.  No  flower  is  more 
popular  than  the  Chrysanthemum,  as  in  a cut 
state  it  lasts  a very  long  time,  and  even  among 
white  ones  there  is  great  variety,  some  being 
large  others  small,  while  the  form  of  petals 
causes  even  greater  distinction  than  mere  size. 
I grow  a good  many  of  them,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  useful  that  I have  yet  tried — 
viz.,  Snowflake,  of  a beautiful  dwarf  habit,  and 
one  that  naturally  flowers  very  late  ; the  petals 
are  small  and  twisted,  giving  the  bloom  a very 
light,  elegant  look,  altogether  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  whites.  Ethel,  a very  strong- 
growing variety  with  broad  white  petals,  a large 
bold  flower,  the  only  drawback  to  it  being  a 
dark  eye  or  centre,  that  detracts  somewhat 
from  its  purity  of  colour,  but  it  is  a most  useful 
sort.  Mrs.  Jones  or  Yellow  Ethel  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  preceding,  only  that  the 
petals  are  yellow  ; it  comes  in  most  useful  to 
give  variety  to  the  somewhat  limited  list  of 
colours  that  are  available  at  Christmas.  Snow- 
drop, a pure-white  Pompon,  with  very  pretty 
bunches  of  neat  little  flowers  ; it  comes  in  most 
useful  for  button  holes,  bouquets,  &c.,  as  the 
blooms  are  very  double,  and  remain  a long  time 
in  good  condition.  Like  others  of  the  Pompon 
tribe,  it  is  very  neat  and  compact  in  habit  of 
growth,  and  requires  neither  pinching  or  any 
other  attention  to  ensure  dwarf,  compact  plants. 
Gloriosum,  a beautiful  straw-coloured  flower, 
very  free,  the  blooms  having  the  appearance  of 
drooping  golden  tassels.  They  remain  a long 
time  in  good  condition.  Cullingfordi  is  one  of 
the  best  of  dark-crimson  varieties  for  a com- 
panion to  the  above,  but  is  not  naturally  so  late 
as  the  majority  of  the  white  or  yellow  ones.  I 
cut  the  plants  hard  back  in  June,  and  by  keep- 
ing them  out-of-doors  very  late  in  autumn  they 
remain  in  bloom  until  after  Christmas.  Mme. 
Mashant  is  a beautiful  Incurved  Japanese,  with 
downy  petals,  very  much  after  the  style  of 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  but  a much  more  free- 
flowering  variety,  and  of  the  purest  white.  It 
is  of  dwarf  habit,  very  desirable.  Belle  Paule, 
a large  pale-pink  flower,  with  long  drooping 
florets,  gives  us  very  large  and  very  late  flowers. 
If  left  not  disbudded  the  blooms  come  of  a nice 
medium  size,  and  considerably  later  than  on 
disbudded  plants ; in  fact,  disbudding  is 
decidedly  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  hasten- 
ing the  maturation  of  the  buds  that  are  left. 
Lady  Lawrence,  a large  broad-petalled  variety, 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  late  bloomers  of  the 
purest  white.  Meg  Merrilies,  sulphur  colour, 
very  free  bloomer,  and  of  good  dwarf  habit.  It 
has  long  spreading  florets  that  gives  the  blooms 
a light  graceful  appearance.  Several  of  the  new 
single  varieties  appear  well  suited  for  late 
blooming,  but  have  not  yet  tried  them  suffi- 
ciently to  speak  with  certainty.  J.  G.  H. 


2683.  —Chrysanthemums  for  market. 

—The  following  will  be  found  suitable  for 
the  purpose  indicated.  I have  placed  them 
as  near  in  order  of  the  time  of  flowering  of 
each  as  possible,  commencing  in  August  and 
lasting  until  January,  both  for  pot-plants  and 
cut  blooms.  As  a further  guide  I will  keep 
them  separate  for  the  two  purposes.  Pot-plants  : 
Nanum  (white),  La  Vierge  (white),  Mme. 
Desgrange  (white),  Mrs.  Hawkins  (yellow), 
M.  YV.  Holmes  (crimson  and  gold),  Elaine 
(white),  Avalanche  (white),  Source  d’Or  (bronze, 
gold  tipped),  Stanstead  White  (white),  Princess 
Teck  (blush-white),  and  Lord  Everley  (white). 
For  cut  blooms  : Mme.  Desgrange,  G.  YVermig 
(primrose-yellow),  Lady  Selborne  (white),  Elaine 
(white),  M.  YYr.  Holmes,  Source  d’Or,  Sunflower 
(yellow),  Peter  the  Great  (lemon),  Mrs.  Dixon 
(deep-yellow),  Princess  Teck,  Stanstead  Y\Thite, 
Mrs.  C.  Carey  (white),  Leon  Frache  (blush-rose), 
M.  E.  A.  Carriers  (blush). — E.  M. 

2679.— Chrysanthemums  for  show. 
— It  ought  to  be  well  understood  that  if,  say, 
six  large-flowered  Anemones  and  as  many  Japa- 
nese Anemones  are  wanted  for  exhibition,  it 
would  be  well  to  grow  a dozen  varieties  of 
each  ; or  if  a less  number  of  varieties  are  grown 
a larger  number  of  plants  should  be  cultivated. 


The  best  eight  large- flowered  are  : Acquisition, 
Emperor,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Gluck,  Louis  Bonamy, 
Lady  Margaret,  and  its  yellow  sports  Miss  Annie 
Lowe  and  Prince  of  Anemones.  Newer  varie- 
ties worth  growing  are  : Laing’s  Anemone, 
E.  C.  Jukes,  J.  Thorpe  Junior,  and  Nelson. 
The  six  best  Japanese  Anemones  are  : Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
FabiandeMediana,  Jeanne  Marty,  Mme.  Therese 
Clos,  Sueur  Dorothte  Souille  ; and  a few  extra 
varieties  would  be  James  Weston,  Raspail,  and 
Minnie  Chatd. — J.  D.  E. 

“ A.  U.  Payne  ” will  find  the  following 

a good  selection — Anemone  : Delaware  (white, 
guard  florets,  pale-yellow  centre),  Cincinnati 
(blush-rose,  guard  florets,  centre  paler),  Fleur  de 
Marie  (pure  white),  Lady  Margaret  (white,  very 
full  centre),  Gluck  (golden-yellow),  Miss  Annie 
Lowe  (bright  yellow,  guard  florets,  light-yellow 
centre),  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict  (rose  tinted,  guard 
florets,  sulphur-yellow  disc),  W.  G.  Drover 
(purple-carmine).  Japanese  Anemone  : Jeanne 
Marty  (blush-white,  lilac  centre),  Nelson  (rosy- 
crimson),  Sabine  (guard  petals,  cream,  deeper 
centre),  M.  C.  Lebocqz  (citron-yellow),  Sueur 
Dorothde  Souille  (peach),  Duchess  Westminster 
(silvery  blush). — E.  M. 

2686.  — Chrysanthemums  out  - of- 
doorS. — Much  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
weather  experienced  at  the  time  the  buds  are 
opening  whether  they  will  be  a success  flowering 
in  the  open  or  not.  If  the  weather  is  mild  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  about  them,  but  if  severe  frosts 
are  experienced  early  in  November,  their  chance 
is  much  lessened.  Varieties  should  be  chosen 
that  are  not  likely  to  hold  moisture  between  the 
petals,  as,  for  instance,  the  incurved  section  ; 
these  on  account  of  the  formation  of  their  florets 
are  the  worst  sort ; the  reflexed  varieties  owing 
to  imbrication  of  their  florets  are  the  best,  as 
their  natural  form  tends  to  keep  the  inside  of 
the  flower  dry.  Plants  that  flowered  in  pots 
this  year  are  the  best,  as  they  throw  up  numerous 
growths  from  the  base,  thus  forming  a bush  so 
much  quicker  than  cuttings  struck  in  the  spring 
and  planted  out  the  same  year.  If  these  old 
roots  or  stools  can  be  obtained  they  should  be 
kept  secure  from  frost  in  the  pots  until  the  end 
of  March.  Turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  removing 
about  half  of  the  soil  and  roots,  and  plant  them 
in  the  borders,  making  the  soil  about  therr. 
quite  firm  if  light  and  sandy  ; if  heavy,  do  not 
tread  them  much.  Allow  the  shoots  to  grow 
without  topping  at  all.  Place  one  stake  to  each 
plant  and  keep  the  shoots  loosely  tied  to  it.  If 
old  roots  are  most  procurable,  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  in  the  middle  of  February,  singly 
in  small  pots,  using  sandy  soil,  placing  them  in 
a cool-house,  or  cold  frame.  Pinch  out  the 
point  of  each  when  4 inches  high,  to  induce 
side  shoots  to  form  to  make  stocky,  bushy 
plants.  Afterwards  they  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  advised  for  the  old  roots, 
except  that  they  should  not  be  planted  out  until 
the  middle  of  April,  as  they  are  more  liable  to 
be  injured  by  late  spring  frosts  than  old  roots 
which  are  hardier.  The  following  are  a good 
selection  of  sorts.  Japanese  : Maiden’s  Blush 
(blush),  Avalanche  (white),  Bouquet  Fait  (soft 
rose),  Elaine  (white),  Mrs.  Hawkins  (yellow), 
G.  YVermig  (primrose),  Mme.  Desgrange  (white), 
Lady  Selborne  (white),  L’lncomparable  (yellow, 
and  reddish-brown),  Mme.  deSevin,  (amaranth). 
Source  d’Or  (orange  and  gold),  M.  YV.  Holmes 
(rich  brown-crimson),  La  Vierge  (white),  Bertier 
Rendatler  (orange,  shaded  yellow  and  red),  and 
Amy  Furze  (blush-rose,  lilac-tinged).  Reflexed  : 
Chevalier  Domage  (orange-yellow),  Mrs.  Horril 
(primrose-yellow),  Elsie  (canary-yellow),  Mrs. 
Forsythe  (white),  Pink  Christine  (pink), 
Phidias  (rose-blush),  Golden  Christine  (light 
fawn-yellow)  Progne,  (amaranth).  Pompone  : 
Black  Douglas  (rich  dark-crimson),  Sceur 
Melanie  (white),  La  Purete  (white),  Rosinante 
(blush-rose),  President  (dark  rosy-crimson),  St. 
Michael  (rich  gold-yellow),  and  Snowdrop 
(white). — E.  M. 

2CS6.  — Chrysanthemum  cuttings. —The  cut- 
tiDgs  from  plants  whioh  have  not  bloomed  are  generally 
stronger  and  healthier  than  from  plants  which  have 
exhausted  themselves  in  flowering.  Those  who  lay  them- 
selves out  to  supply  large  numbers  of  cuttings  very  often 
cut  the  plants  down  in  September,  and  prevent  them 
flowering  in  order  to  get  strong  cuttings.— E.  II. 

2691.— Christine  Chrysanthemums  — The  four 
varieties  which  constitute  this  family  are  as  follows  : 
Golden  Christine  (light  fawn-yellow),  Pink  Christine  (pale 
pink).  Peach  Christine(peach  colour),  and  White  Christine, 
whioh  is  synonymous  with  Mrs.  Forsythe  (creamy-white). 
— E.  M. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  SMALLER  COTONEASTERS. 

The  dwarf  growing  evergreen  section  of  Cotone- 
asters  includes  among  the  number  some  of 
the  most  ornamental  shrubs  of  a trailing 
nature  that  we  possess,  but  their  merits  are, 
as  a rule,  not  recognised  to  the  extent  they 
should  be,  for  a thriving  mass  of  C.  buxifolia, 
C.  rotundifolia,  or  the  still  smaller  C.  micro- 
phylla  is  infinitely  more  pleasing  than  such 
things  as  Laurels,  Box,  Aucubas,  and  a few 
others  that  are  met  with  everywhere,  and  often 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  any  of  our  beautiful 
flowering  or  fruiting  shrubs.  In  height  Cotone- 
asters  of  this  section  range  from  4 feet  or  more 
of  some  forms  of  C.  buxifolia  to  the  few  inches 
of  G.  congesta,  which  latter  forms  a very  pretty 
rockwork  shrub.  It  is  by  no  means  alone  in 
its  suitability  for  such  a position  for  C.  micro- 
phylla,  which  has  been  grown  in  this  country 
since  1824,  is  equally  beautiful  on  the  rockwork, 
while  a mass  of  it  on  a lawn  shows  its  most  pro  ■ 
minent  features  to  the  best  advantage,  for  the 
spreading  shoots  dispose  themselves  in  a very 
pleasing  manner,  while  the  tiny  deep-green 
leaves  are  alwajs  bright  and  cheerful,  and 
besides  this  it  passes  through  two  additional 
phases  of  beauty  during  the  year.  The  first  is 
in  the  spring,  when  the  entire  plant  is  covered 
with  myriads  of  little  white  blossoms,  which 
from  their  number  make  a goodly  show,  while 
in  autumn  it  is  often  heavily  laden  with 
bright  crimson-coloured  berries,  which,  unless 
disturbed  by  birds,  will  remain  in  beauty  for  a 
long  time.  This  Cotoneaster  will  thrive  in  a 
fairly  dry  soil  better  than  many  other  shrubs, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  well  adapted  for  fur- 
nishing sloping  banks  or  similar  positions, 
while  it  is  sometimes  employed  for  covering 
walls,  which  is  done  in  a thorough  manner,  so 
thorough,  indeed,  that  after  a time  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  wall  to  which 
the  plant  is  trained,  nothing  being  visible  but 
a dense  mass  of  slender  shoots  thickly  clothed 
with  tiny  dark  green  leaves.  The  nomenclature 
of  these  evergreen  Cotoneasters  is  in  a very 
confused  state,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
most  of  them  might  be  reduced  to  forms  of  one 
species,  as  they  vary  considerably  when  raised 
from  seed.  From  a garden  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, they  are  very  different  from  each  other — 
at  least  those  which  are  usually  known  under 
the  following  names  : — 

C.  buxifolia. — This  forms  a wide-spreading, 
free-growing  bush,  with  ascending  branches 
clothed  not  very  thickly  with  deep-green  Box- 
like leaves.  The  bright  crimson-coloured  berries 
are  very  freely  borne.  Where  a group  of  the 
larger  Cotoneasters  is  planted  this  is  well  suited 
for  the  outskirts  of  the  clump. 

C.  horizoxtalis,  which,  though  bearing  a 
certain  amount  of  resemblance  of  C.  buxifolia  and 
C.  rotundifolia,  yet  differs  from  them  in  several 
well-marked  features.  The  specific  name  is 
derived  from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
branches,  which  are  flat,  frond-like,  and 
disposed  almost  horizontally,  while  the  leaves 
are  more  regularly  distributed  among  the  minor 
branchlets  than  in  any  of  the  others.  The 
thick  sturdy  character  of  the  branches  is  also 
another  feature  peculiar  to  this  kind.  The 
berries  of  this  are,  where  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  brighter  than  those  of  any  other  of  this 
section,  being  of  a rich  vermilion  tint.  Itsautumn 
tints,  too,  are  very  noticeable,  for  this  species  does 
not  retain  its  leaves  during  the  winter,  bat  is, 
even  in  the  mildestseason,  scarcely  sub-evergreen 
in  character.  A specimen  of  this  Cotoneaster 
has  interested  me  much  during  the  present 
autumn,  for  though  there  were  but  verj  few 
berries  on  it,  the  decaying  leaves  have  rendered 
it  perfectly  distinct  from  anything  else  in  the 
garden.  The  leaves  on  the  extreme  points  of  the 
shoots  retain  their  normal  green  colour  longer 
than  those  on  any  other  part  of  the  plant,  and 
are  often  quite  fresh,  while  all  the  others  are 
vividly  coloured  with  different  shades  of  red. 
The  last  to  mention  is  larger-growing  than  any 
of  the  preceding,  but  it  is  too  small  to  be 
included  with  the  group  of  tree  Cotoneasters. 
This  is 

C.  kotuxdifolia,  somewhat  in  the  way  of 
the  last,  but  with  thicker  branchlets  and 
rounder  leaves,  while  the  berries  are,  when 
ripe,  of  a Bcarlet- crimson  tint,  very  rich  and 
telling  when  nestling  among  the  mass  of  deep- 
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green  foliage.  C.  microphylla  differs  from  either 
of  the  preceding  in  being  more  procumbent 
in  habit,  with  smaller  leaves,  and  is  altogether 
a more  dense-growing  plant.  There  is  a form  of 
this  last  (thymifolia)  less  in  all  its  parts  than 
the  type,  with  which  the  still  more  procumbent 
variety  known  as  congesta  is  most  at  home 
treated  as  a rockwork  shrub.  The  newest  addi- 
tion to  these  dwarfer  Cotoneasters  is 

C.  Simonsi,  a somewhat  upright-habited 
shrub,  yet  of  a thin  spreading  style  of  growth, 
especially  where  drawn  up  by  thick  planting  or 
shade.  It  will  thrive  in  shady  spots  better  than 
many  other  shrubs,  but  to  berry  well  requires 
air  and  sunshine.  The  berries  are,  when  ripe, 
of  an  orange-scarlet  colour,  and  borne  all  along 
the  slender  shoots,  so  that  a thickly-set  bush 
has  quite  a glow  of  red.  Unfortunately,  birds 
will  often  strip  it,  especially  if  the  weather  is 
severe.  T. 

2647.— Ivy  and  Ampelopsis.— You  can- 
not very  well  grow  Ivy  and  the  close-growing 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi  together.  The  one  would 
choke  the  other,  but  of  course  they  can  be  planted 
side  by  side.  You  can  trail  a few  shoots  of  the 
Virginian  Creeper  over  the  Ivy,  letting  them 
hang  down  loosely,  but  nothing  more.  Why 
not  choose  instead  such  a climber  as  the  Winter- 
flowering Jasmine,  which  is  charming  mixed 
with  Ivy — quite  a winter  picture  ? — T. 

2673.  — Propagating  Maples.  — These  may  be 
propagated  from  cuttings  or  layers.  The  choice  varieties 
are  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  on  the  common 
sorts,  which  may  be  raised  from  seeds. — E.  H. 

The  cut-leaved  Maple,  as  also  the  numerous  varieties 

now  in  cultivation,  must  be  propagated  by  layers,  by 
grafting  in  the  spring,  or  by  budding  in  the  summer.  The 
common  Maple  (Acer  campestre),  a native  of  Britain,  is  a 
good  stock  to  work  all  the  choice  varieties  upon.— J.  D.  E. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions. — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 

Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  dozen  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paver  only , and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street , Covent-garden , Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
m mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  arid 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2729.— Strawberries  for  forcing.— Which  is  the 
best  to  force  first,  Vicomtesse  de  Thury  or  Sir  Chas. 
Napier  ?— Virginia. 

2730  —Tulips  in  pots —Are  Florentine  Tulips  suit- 
table  for  pot-culture,  or  would  they  be  better  planted  out 
of-doors?— C.  N.  P. 

2731. — Begonias  for  show.— Will  someone  please 
to  tell  me  the  names  of  the  twelve  best  Begonias  for  show 
purposes?— R.  Marsh. 

2732. — Best  Gloxinias  for  show.— Will  someone 
please  to  tell  me  the  names  of  the  twelve  best  Gloxinias 
( jr  show  purposes  ?— R.  Marsh. 

2733. — Mushroom-bed  in  the  open  air.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  how  and  when  to  start  a Mushroom- 
bed  in  the  open  air  ?— Veronica. 

2734. — Best  Zonal  Pelargoniums.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  the  names  of  the  twelve  best  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums for  specimens?— A.  U.  Payne. 

2735. — Fuchsias  for  specimens. — Will  Bomeone 
please  to  give  the  names  of  the  twelve  best  Fuchsias  for 
growing  on  into  specimens?— A.  U.  Payne. 

2736. — Passion-flowers.— Will  someone  give  a little 
information  on  growing  Passion-flowers,  stating  which  are 
hardy,  and  giving  hints  on  their  culture  ?— Passiflora 
ccerulka. 

2737. — Coal-tar  on  Vines.— Is  coal-tar  mixed  with 
clay  to  be  recommended  as  a paint  for  Vines  for  the  pre- 
vention or  cure  of  mealy-bug?  If  so,  in  what  proportions 
should  it  be  used  ?— Anxious. 

2738  -Tomato-growing  — Are  there  any  Toma 
toes  better  than  Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All,  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  Maiucrop,  and  is  Tomato  growing  remunera- 
tive if  properly  carried  on?— R.  S.  D. 

2739.— Roman  Hyacinths,  <Stc.  — I have  some 
Roman  Hyacinths  blossoming  in  pots  in  a cool  greenhouse 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  m'e  how  to  treat  the  bulbs  when 
the  blooms  die  off,  so  that  they  may  be  fit  to  plant  again 
next  autumn  ? Also,  what  other  bulbs  are  likely  to  bloom 
at  Christmas  time  in  a cool  greenhouse?— Holborn. 


2740. — Gooseberry-bushes.— Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  what  to  do  with  my  Gooseberry-bushes  7 The 
stems  and  branohes  are  all  covered  with  Moss.  The  bushes 
are  about  four  and  six  years  old.— 0.  J.  H. 

2741. — Creeper  for  a cold  greenhouse.— I am 

anxious  to  oover  the  roof  (inside)  of  a cold  greenhouse  'ut  h 
a creeper  that  will  give  shade  instead  of  blinds.  Would  a 
Virginian  Creeper  do,  and,  if  so,  what  kind? — Y.  Z. 

2742. — A summer  bed.— Having  a large  oval  bed 
near  the  drawing-room  window,  I should  be  glad  of  sug_ 
gestlons  how  to  lay  it  out  for  summer,  being  tired  of 
Lobelia  and  “Geraniums.”  Would  a carpet  bed  be 
expensive  ?— Nonentity. 

2743. — Mixed  Hyacinths.— I have  bought  a lot  of 
cheap  mixed  Ilvacinth  bulbs.  If  I start  them  in  boxes 
and  then  select  those  of  similar  colour  and  size,  can  I make 
up  presentable  potfula,  or  will  it  oheck  them  too  much  to 
treat  them  this  way?— C.  N.  P. 

2744. — Fruit  farming.— I should  be  glad  to  know 
how  near  to  the  coast  (south  of  England)  fruit  farming 
and  Tomato-growing  may  be  successfully  carried  on  ? Is 
the  sea  air  in  itself  injurious  if  shelter  from  strong  winds 
can  be  obtained  ?— R.  S.  D. 

2745. — Gladiolus  “ The  Bride.”— I have  got  more 
bulbs  of  Gladiolus  The  Bride  than  I can  pot.  Will  they  do 
put  in  the  open  ground  now  ? I see  they  are  making 
roots,  consequently  I cannot  keep  them  till  March  and 
then  plant,  hence  my  query  as  above. — C.  N.  P. 

2746.  -Cutting  down  Grevillea  robusta.— I 
have  some  two  year  old  plants  of  these  in  the  greenhouse. 
They  are  3 feet'high.  I want  to  cut  them  down.  If  this 
is  right,  at  what  time  of  the  vear  would  be  the  be9t  to  do 
it?  Most  of  the  leaves  are  dropping  off  the  plants.— H 
Alford. 

2747. — Washing  Apple-trees.— Would  “ J.  C.  C.’ 
or  anyone  else  say  if  I were  to  wash  the  trunks  and  the 
large  branches  of  my  Apple-trees  with  a mixture  of  lime 
and  soot,  if  it  would  clean  the  Lichen  and  Moss  off  them  ? 

Is  there  any  other  method  of  doing  this  ? They  have  been 
neglected.— Old  Subscriber. 

2748. — American  florists  — Will  anyone  kindly  let 
me  know  what  wages  are  paid  by  the  florists  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  their  hands  under  glass  in  growing 
plants  and  flowers,  and  if  there  is  any  demand  for  those 
used  to  the  trade,  and  which  is  the  most  desirable  of  the 
two  places  to  go  to  in  the  spring? — Florist. 

2719.— Green  stuff  and  frost.— I have  a large 
supply  of  green  stuff  in  my  kitchen  garden.  Will  someone 
kindly  recommend  a plan  to  save  it  from  host  ? I have 
lost  all  the  past  two  severe  winters.  It  consists  of  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Green  Kale,  Sprouting  Broccoli,  Savoys,  Cabbage, 
and  Parsley.  Locality,  Snaresbrook.— J.  H. 

2750. — Peat-Moss-litter.  — I have  lately  adopted 
peat-Moss  for  bedding  in  my  stable,  and  I shall  be  very 
glad  to  learn  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  manure  it 
makes.  I find  opinions  differ  greatly,  and  I al90  find  that 
the  manure  does  not  heat  and  ferment.  Has  this  any 
effect  on  its  fertilising  properties  ?— H.  de  H.  Haig,  Captain 
R.E. 

2751. — Planting  a border.— will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  fill  a border  40  yards  long  and  4 feet  wide  to 
advantage  ? I wish  to  have  plants  in  bloom  from  spring  to 
autumn.  The  border  runs  north  and  south,  facing  east. 
The  soil  is  sandy.  I should  be  glad  to  have  the  English  as 
well  as  the  Latin  names  of  the  plants.  Expense  isan  object, 
— Nonentity. 

2752. — Best  Dianthuses.— Will  someone  please  to 
let  me  know  what  are  the  best  Dianthuses,  siDgle  and 
double,  and  how  to  grow  them  to  flower  the  first  year  ? 
Will  they  stand  over  a year  without  shelter  ? Which  is  best 
for  cut-flowers  ? I see  by  a catalogue  there  is  one  men- 
tioned called  Snowflake  (white)  and  another  Crimson  King 
Are  they  good  ones?— J.  Laurance. 

2753. — Coil  boiler  — I have  a coil  boiler,  not  yet 
fixed.  It  is  1 foot  8 inches  high,  8 inches  in  diameter 
at  the  bottom  (inside  measurement),  and  5 inches 
the  top.  It  has  no  space  between  the  laps  of  piping 
which  are  quite  down  upon  each  other.  The  coil  pipe  if 
1 inch  in  the  bore.  Would  the  above  kind  of  coil  work 
successfully  with  such  a narrow  fire-place,  and  is  it  capable 
of  heating  my  span-roof  house,  with  95  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  ? 
Size  of  house,  19  feet  long,  11  feet  wide,  6 feet  high  at 
eaves,  10  feet  6 inches  at  ridge.— Amateur. 

2754. — Heating  a greenhouse.— Having  a lean-to 
greenhouse,  14  feet  by  9 feet,  which  is  at  present  heated 
by  a flue,  but  for  which  I mean  to  substitute  hot-water 
pipes,  would  anyone  inform  me  if  it  be  possible  for  me 
to  heat  my  greenhouse  with  a high-pre9sure  boot  boiler 
put  into  my  kitchen  range ; and,  if  so,  what  size  of  pipes 
would  be  advisable?  The  greenhouse  stands  south  and 
north,  and  the  gable  wall  of  dwelling-house  is  only 
between  it  and  greenhouse,  so  the  kitchen  range  and 
greenhouse  are  only  6 inches  apart.  The  average  heat 
wanted  would  be  from  55  degs.  to  60  degs. — D.  M, 
Alexander. 

2755  — Water  Lilies,  &c. — I have  a piece  of  water 
my  garden,  about  200  yards  long  by  10  yards  broad  and 
4 feet  deep,  and  it  is  nearly  stagnant.  Half  way  along  the 
north  bank  there  is  a hedge  4 feet  high  ; the  rest  is  quite 
exposed.  X wish  to  grow  Water  Lilies  or  some  other 
strong  flowering  water  plants.  Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  how  to  set  about  it,  the  plants  to  use,  and  at  what 
season  to  plant  them?  Also  the  names  of  any  plants 
which  would  grow  well  on  the  banks  of  the  water  ? I keep 
a few  ducks.  Would  they  damage  the  plants,  or  would  it 
be  advisable  to  keep  them  away  until  the  plants  have 
taken  root?— Paitl  Pry. 

2756.— Planting  and  pruning  fruit  trees  — 

Will  “ J.  C.  C.”  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  the  following 
question  ? My  employer  bought  one  dozen  of  bush  Apple- 
trees,  and  two  Green  Gage  Plum-trees,  and  he  wanted  me 
to  plant  them  in  the  ordinary  garden  soil.  I told  him  I 
could  not  do  so,  because  it  was  not  the  right  treatment ; 
so  I got  two  loads  of  turfv-loam,  one  load  of  mortar- 
rubbish,  then  I had  sometree-boughs  and  garden  rubbish. 
I burnt  this  latter  altogether,  and  mixed  it  with  the  soil 
before  it  got  wet,  and  let  it  lie  for  three  weeks.  Then  I 
got  out  the  holes  18  inches  deep,  put  4 inches  of  drainage 
in,  then  filled  the  holes  up  to  within  6 inches.  On  this  I 
put  in  the  trees,  and  brought  the  soil  a little  above  the 


surface.  I thought  I would  prune  them  in  March.  The 
Plum-trees  have  their  shoots  about  18  inches  long. 
Would  it  lie  right  to  shorten  them  to  1 loot?  I want  to 
know  whether  this  is  right?— Young  Gaiidknkr. 

2767.— Making  a Mushroom-bed,  &c. -I  am 
about  to  form  a Mushroom-bed  in  a loose  stable  box  , only 
light  admitted  when  door  is  open.  The  floor  is  bricked. 
1 Do  1 need  to  place  anything  under  manure  before 
making  the  bed?  2.  What  depth  of  manure  shall  I make 
h mneh  sifted  soil  nut  on  top  of  bed  7 3.  At 


and  how  much  sifted  soil  put  on  top 
what  temperature  shall  I spawn  it?  4.  At  what  tempera- 
ture ought  the  manure  be  when  making  the  bed  7 I have 
some  good,  fresh  corn-fed  horse  droppings  now  dry  ing  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  bed,  very  little  straw  in  it. 

5.  How  long  after  spawning  before  the  bed  will  crop,  and 
what  length  of  time  will  it  last? — A.  It.  W. 

2758.  -A  bulb  not  rooting.-Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  to  do  with  a bulb  which  makes  no  root  7 In 
the  autumn  of  1891  I received  an  unascertained  bulb, 
probably  old,  amongst  some  Fritillariaa.  It  threw  up  a 
shoot  of  young  leaves  last  year,  but  never  bloomed,  and  I 
found  it  had  made  no  root-growth.  It  seems  likely  to  do 
the  same  next  spring,  as,  though  potted  some  time,  it 
shows  no  sign  of  root ; but  still  there  is  every  appearance 
of  a shoot.  I have  been  careful  to  put  sand  underneath, 
and  to  make  the  soil  light.  A bulb  of  Narcissus  incom- 
parabilis  aurantiua  plenus  has  behaved  exactly  in  the 
same  way  two  years,  and  none  of  the  three  small  bulbs 
into  which  it  has  divided  show  any  sign  of  making  root. 

Is  there  any  remedy,  or  are  the  bulbs  quite  useless  i 

. F.  G.,  Hillside,  Laughton,  Essex. 

2759. —  Gramatopby llum  speeiosum  — I have 
under  my  care  a plant  of  Gramatophyllum  Bpeciosum  ; it 
has  made  a bulb  about  30  inches  long,  and  has  produced 
what  I take  to  be  a flower-spike.  At  present  it  resembles 
a flowering  bud  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  aud  is  about  an  inch 
long  ; there  is  also  a new  bulb  starting  from  the  same 
base  which  is  now  about  12  inches  long  ; the  flower-spike 
is  certainly  growing,  but  very  slowly.  The  plant  is  in  the 
best  of  health.  I top-dressed  it  lately  and  pave  it  plenty 
of  water,  heat,  and  light.  Do  you  think  it  is  a flower- 
spike  ? If  so,  a hint  at  treatment  will  oblige.  My  idea 
is  that  the  spikes  will  not  push  until  the  new  bulb  is 
finished.  The  opinion  of  “ Matt.  Bramble  will  be  grate- 
fully  received  by — Forward. 

2760. — Treatment  of  Chrysanthemums.— I 
have  a few  early-floweriug  outdoor  Chrysanthemums. 
They  showed  flower-buds  very  early  in  July,  which  I 
nipped  off,  thinking  that  would  stop  them  from  flowering 
so  soon.  I want  to  keep  their  flowers  back  as  late  as 
possible  ; but  they  showed  buds  in  ten  days  again.  Should 
[ top  them  like  the  later  ones  at  times,  or  allow  them  to 
grow  away  freely  ? Please  give  me  a few  rules  to  go  by  in 
future  ; also  tell  me  of  a good  pure-wh.  cand  a bright-red 
or  salmon  of  the  same  kind  to  bloom  jutside  7 Algo,  is 
there  a pink  or  red  Mme.  DeBgrange  7 If  not,  will  these 
new  early  flowerers  bloom  with  Mme.  Desgrange  and  her 
varieties — at  the  same  time,  I mean?  There  is  one 
mentioned  in  Gardening  called  Monsieur  Gustave  Gruver- 
wald  (pink),  and  Eugene  Mazel  (cherry-red).  Please  let 
me  know  if  they  would  answer,  or  any  other  Japanese 
would  do  to  flower  inside  ? Heat  if  required.  — J. 
Laurance. 

2761. — Work  in  a garden.— Would  “ J.  C.  C.,”  or 
someone  else,  kindly  tell  me  if  they  think  one  man  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  satisfactorily  the  quantity  of  work  I 
have  to  do,  which  is  as  follows?  I have  a conservatory  to 
see  after  full  of  plants  in  variety,  the  floor  to  be  cleaned 
over  every  morning,  and  also  the  glass  inside  and  out ; 
quantity  of  plants  in  this  house  400.  _ A small  greenhouse, 
plants  200  ; a vinery  with  15  Vines  in  it,  and  with  about  200 
plants  ; Peach-house  containing  one  large  Peach-tree  and 
one  large  Nectarine- tree ; these  occupy  all  the  glass  roof,  also 
with  about  300  plants  in  it.  I also  have  a stove-house  full 
of  hot-house  plants  (about  500),  and  a forcing- pit  with 
about  200  plants,  and  also  some  frames.  That  is  the 
quantity  of  glass.  Now  for  the  outside  work.  First,  I 
have  one  acre  and  a half  of  Grass  to  be  cut  with  the 
mower,  also  ten  large  flower-beds  and  borders,  a long 
drive  and  paths  to  be  kept  clean  ; also  to  clean  out  dust- 
bins, mats  to  shake,  run  errands,  and  several  other  jobs  to 
do.  I don’t  want  any  favour  shown  me,  but  just  to  have 
it  stated  what  one  man  ought  to  be  able  to  do  ? I forgot 
to  state  I have  to  push  the  Grass-mower  alone,  as  no  help 
is  given. — S.  H.  K.  O.  C. 

2762. — Treatment  of  a Chinese  Primula.— I 

am  anxious  to  know  what  is  the  best  course  now  to  adoj.t 
with  regard  to  this  Primula  ? This  plant  has  been  a 
most  successful  one  hitherto,  and  seems  all  but  hardy.  It 
was  purchased  of  a man  early  last  March,  and  after  flower 
ing  fairly  was  turned  out-of-doors  in  its  pot,  and  must 
have  braved  a few  frosts.  It  was  then  put  with  another, 
which  died,  in  abed,  and  as  it  showed  signs  of  flowering 
again  I put  it  on  to  a rockery.  This  seemed  to  suit  it, 
and  it  became  again  a sheet  of  bloom,  which  continued 
with  scarcely  any  falling  off  till  August.  It  seemed  to  be 
goino-  off  when  we  left  for  our  summer  outing  towards  the 
end  of  that  month,  but  on  our  return  on  September  29th 
we  found  it  again  in  full  bloom,  and  it  remained  so  till  we 
potted  it  and  took  it  in  about  October  10th.  We  then 
brought  it  into  the  dining-room,  where  it  continued  to 
bloom  for  a time,  but  gradually  fell  off.  I then  removed 
the  pot  to  our  bathroom,  which  seems  to  have  had  a very 
bad  effect.  One  day  I found  the  lately  bloommg  shoots 
and  some  of  the  leaves  rotting  off,  and  only  a small  piece 
of  good  young  leaf,  which  has  since  also  rotted  off.  There, 
however,  remains  a portion  of  the  root  which  is  at  least 
partly  sound.  I have  covered  the  pot  with  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre,  and  plunged  with  two  pots  containing  Freesia  bulbs 
in  the  same  material.  Would  anyone  kindly  give  me  his 
impression  as  to  the  cause  of  this  sudden  failure,  and  the 
best  thing  to  do?  I am  doubtful  myself  as  to  whether  the 
plant  has  suffered  from  a cold  draught  on  a frosty  day,  or 
perhaps  the  hot  steam  from  the  bath  when  used  in  the 
morning,  followed  by  a cooler  time,  has  had  a bad  effect. 
“ Geraniums  ” seem  to  be  gradual!  affeoted  in  a similar 
way,  but  one  of  two  Vallotas  retains  its  original  shoot  of 
two  young  leaves  unaffected.  I suppose  it  must  soon  die 
down.  My  experience  of  this  Primula  in  the  summer 
shows  me  that  it  might  be  very  well  used  for  outdoor  gar- 
dening, especially  on  rockeries,  if  not  left  out  during  Yer.V 
severe  frosts.  Some  specimens  are  no  doubt  hardier  than 
others.— E.  F.  C , Hillside,  Loughton,  Essex. 
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To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given;  but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects . 

2703.— Oaladlums  (./.  near).—  I am  glad  you  have 
asked  in  time.  It  is  always  best  to  be  beforehand.  The 
following  are  a dozen  good  kinds : Albo-luteum,  aurora 
boreale,  Beethoven,  candidum,  cardinale,  Comte  de  Ger- 
miny,  Ibis,  Ilo9e,  L'Automne,  Luddemanni,  Mme.  Mitjana, 
Meyerbeer,  Prinoe  of  Wales. — J.  J. 

2761.— North  American  Ferns  (0.  Your 

friends  in  Canada  cannot  now  find  you  any  varieties  of 
Ferns,  and  if  they  oould  give  you  the  names  of  them 
that  would  not  enable  them  to  get  them.  If  they  know 
Ferns  at  all,  they  might  send  you  some  over,  selecting 
those  which  are  most  distinct  from  our  British  kinds,  and 
after  you  get  them  I will  endeavour  to  name  them  for  you. 
-J.  J. 

27  55.— Epldendrum  ciliare  (G  B.  G.).— This  is  the 
name  of  the  flower  sent.  It  is  very  curious  how  great  is 
the  range  of  this  plant.  I have  received  it  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  from  all  sorts  of  places  in  the  South  American 
Mainland.  It  has  been  grown  in  our  gardens  for  more 
than  a hundred  years,  and  although  not  a showy  Orchid 
it  is  worth  growing  for  its  white  flowers.  Now  is  its  time 
of  flowering.— M.  B. 

2766. — White  Lsella  ancepa  not  flowering 

(J.  Wood). — I am  asked  why  is  it  that  plants  of  this  grown 
for  three  years  do  not  show  signs  of  flowering?  You 
do  not  state  how  they  have  been  treated,  what  condition 
they  are  in,  or  anything  about  them.  I have  little 
doubt,  however,  that  it  is  because  they  have  not  been 
grown  strong  enough.  Take  my  advice,  grow  the  plants 
vigorously,  and  I have  little  doubt  but  you  will  succeed. 
I have  found  this  to  be  the  one  great  fault,  want  of 
heat  and  sun  in  the  growing  season.— M.  B. 

2767. —  Phaius  grandlfolius (J.H.).— The plantof 
which  you  send  a flower  is  of  this  old  species,  which  was 
first  brought  over  here  from  China  considerably  more  than 
a hundred  years  ago.  Tne  plant  is  not  a native  of  Jamaica, 
although,  as  you  say,  it  has  been  sent  you  from  that  island. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  naturalised  in  that  place,  and 
now  is  found  wild  there.  It  appears  to  be  quite  at  home 
in  its  new  abode,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  be  such  a new 
home,  for  it  is  now  many'  years  ago  since  it  was  taken 
there.  Yes,  it  grows  well  in  a mixed  house,  and  it  will 
withstand  very  cool  treatment,  and  I have  seen  it  come 
through  frost  unharmed.  P.  Wallichi  is  a finer  species, 
and  it  should  be  grown  with  it.— M.  B. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  thou’d  be  gltd  if  readers  would  remember  that  wt 
do  not  answer  1 1 ■ iei  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  luters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

E.  Huntley  Hooper.— We  should  advise  you  to  dress  the 
wood  of  the  Pear-trees  over  with  a solution  of  Gishurst 
Compound,  according  to  the  directions  sold  with  it.  Any 

seedsman  will  prooure  the  compound  for  you. Cephar 

Butler.— We  do  not  know  of  any  book  that  will  help  you  ; 
but  if  you  send  in  queries  to  Gardening  on  any  of  the 
subjects  named  they  will  be  fully  attended  to. 


Catalogues  received.—  Seeds  for  the  Garden.  Mr. 
II.  Deverill,  Royal  Oxfordshire  Seed  Establishment,  Ban- 
bury.  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Ac.  Messrs.  John 

Laing  & Sons,  Forest-hill,  London,  S E. Wholesale 

Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Ac  Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber,  & Co., 

Ltd.,  90,  Southwark-street,  London,  S E. Chr ysanthe- 

mums.— Messrs.  J.  R Pearson  & Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries, 

Nottingham. Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Potatoes, 

Ac.  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester. Flower  and  Vegetable 

Seeds,  Ac.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & Sons,  Viotoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. Ama- 

teurs' Guide  and  Seed  Catalogue.  Messrs.  Sutton  & Sons, 

Reading. Seed  List.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & Sons,  Lowfield 

Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex. 


BEES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Hives  of  Bees  should  be  kept  during  the  winter 
months  at  as  regular  a temperature  as  possible, 
as  well  as  dry,  dark,  and  quiet.  As  a rule  Bees 
do  better  in  cold  winters  than  in  mild  ones,  as 
during  cold  weather  they  cluster  into  the  centre 
of  the  hive,  and  in  the  severest  times  become 
dormant.  There  thus  being  little  wear  and  tear, 
they  live  well  into  the  spring.  Stocks  of  Bees 
that  have  not  been  sufficiently  fed  in  the  autumn 
will  sometimes  be  found  in  a state  of  starvation. 
In  this  case  a cake  of  soft  candy  should  bo  sup- 
plied without  loss  of  time  ; should,  however,  the 
Bees  appear  to  be  in  a dying  state  the  only 
remedy  is  to  take  the  hive  into  a warm  room  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  pour  amongst  the  combs  a 
little  warm  syrup,  taking  care  not  to  wet  the 
comb3  more  than  possible.  The  Bees  will 
quickly  revive  under  this  treatment,  when  they 
may  be  returned  to  their  stand  and  covered  up 
warmly,  after  placing  a cake  of  candy  over  the 
feed-hole. 

Enemies  of  the  hive.  — Duiiugsevere  weather, 
when  food  is  scarce,  the  Blue  Titmouse  will  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  apiary,  and  if 
watch  be  kept  it  will  be  seen  to  take  its  stand 
upon  the  alighting-board  of  the  hive,  and  tap 
with  its  beak  at  the  entrance  till  a Bee  appears, 
when  it  is  instantly  snapped  up  and  carried  off 
to  some  convenient  spot,  when  the  wings,  sting, 
and  legs  are  carefully  removed  before  being  con- 


sumed. Numbers  of  Bees  are  at  times  destroyed 
in  this  way  ; but  the  depredations  of  the  Tomtit 
can  be  put  a stop  to  by  fixing  a piece  of  wire- 
netting, of  small  mesh,  over  the  hive  front. 
Mice  will  at  times  take  up  their  quarters  in  a 
straw  hive  and  consume  the  stores.  They  can 
be  kept  out  by  fixing  in  the  entrance  a piece  of 
wood,  in  which  an  entrance  has  been  cut  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  height  and  1 inch  in  length. 
This  will  allow  ample  room  for  the  Bees  to  pass, 
and  at  the  same  time  exclude  the  mice.  They 
can  also  be  kept  out  by  means  of  a few  nails 
driven  into  the  floor-board  close  to  the  entrance 
of  the  straw  hive.  Dampness  in  the  hive  is, 
however,  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  Bees  ; 
great  care  should  therefore  be  taken  that  all 
roofs  and  coverings  are  round  and  storm-proof, 
and  that  damp  is  not  allowed  to  enter  between 
hive  sides  and  floor-board.  All  coverings  should 
be  sufficiently  large  to  throw  off  the  rain  quite 
clear  of  the  floor-board.  Roofing  felt  is  very 
useful  as  a covering  for  straw  hives. 

Protecting  Bees  from  snow. — Entrances  of 
hives  should  be  shielded  when  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  and  all  snow  cleared  away  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  hives  as  far  as  possible, 
because  when  the  sun  shines  upon  snow  it 
always  causes  numbers  of  Bees  to  leave  their 
hive,  and,  settling  upon  the  snow,  they  become 
chilled  and  perish.  A very  effective  shield 
against  sun  can  be  made  in  the  form  of  a hinged 
porch,  which,  when  unsupported  from  below, 
leans  on  to  the  alighting-board  of  the  bar-frame 
hive,  at  a distance  of  about  2 inches  from  the 
hive  front,  leaving  easy  means  of  exit  at  both 
ends.  In  front,  opposite  the  entrance-way, 
there  should  be  two  half-inch  openings  cut  out 
of  the  lower  edge  of  the  porch,  which  gives  easy 
access  to  Bees  alighting  at  their  usual  place. 
Straw  hives  can  be  shaded  by  fixing  before  them 
a wooden  screen,  nailed  to  a post  sunk  in  the 
ground,  and  large  enough  to  shade  the  whole  of 
the  hive.  This  will  not  hinder  the  Bees  leaving 
the  hive  at  the  proper  time.  It  should  be  fixed 
towards  the  west  side,  and  about  a foot  from  the 
front  of  the  hive. 

Removing  dead  Bees. — During  the  winter 
Bees  take  every  favourable  opportunity  of 
carting  out  of  the  hive  the  bodies  of  their  com- 
rades who  have  died  from  natural  causes.  Some 
carry  them  away  and  drop  them  at  a distance 
from  the  hive,  others  do  not  carry  them  far 
from  home,  but  simply  throw  them  out,  and  in 
cold  weather  sometimes  get  them  only  as  far  as 
the  entrance,  causing  a block  and  stopping  free 
ventilation.  A searching-wire  should,  there- 
fore, be  passed  round  the  floor-board  occasion- 
ally, and  all  dead  Bees  drawn  out.  If,  on 
lassing  the  searching- wire  over  the  floor-board, 
lealthy  living  Bees  are  disturbed,  and  they 
show  great  activity,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  colony  is  in  a prosperous  condition,  and 
attention  need  only  be  given  to  keeping  entrance 
clear  to  promote  ventilation.  If,  however,  upon 
withdrawing  the  wire  dying  Bees  are  discovered, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  colony  is  suffering 
from  hunger  or  disease.  The  searching-wire 
should  be  thin  but  strong,  and  long  enough  to 
reach  all  round  the  floor-board.  It  should  be 
bent  at  the  end,  the  hook  being  only  of  a size 
to  permit  of  easy  withdrawal  through  the 
entrance-way.  S.  S.  G.,  Parkslone. 


QUERIES. 

276S.— New  system  of  Bee-keeping.— Will  any- 
one kindly  give  me  a little  more  definite  particulars  of 
how  to  start  this  new  system?  Should  the  hive  be  built 
with  two  entrances,  one  for  each  colony?  Is  the  division 
board  an  ordinary  queen  excluder  ? Are  the  frames  the 
ordinary  size  ? I should  be  grateful  for  any  information 
on  the  subject,  especially  how  to  begin  with  the  two 
queens.— A Beginner. 

2709  — Bee  hives  — Would  “ Mr.  Wells”  be  so  kind  as 
to  give  me  a full  description  of  the  hives  he  uses,  and  fell 
me  whether  the  bars  of  the  hives  are  plaoed  from  side  to 
side  or  from  front  to  back  ? Also,  whether  all  the  Bees  in 
the  hive  enter  at  one  or  more  entrances?  Any  other  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  hives  will  greatly  oblige?— 
Mkl.  

POULTRY  & RABBITS. 

2549.  — Poultry  for  exhibition,  &c.— 
“ Pecksniff”  is  a novice  indeed,  and  I commend 
him  for  asking  advice  before  he  embarks  in  the 
expenditure  which  is  unavoidable  when  stock 
of  any  kind  is  being  entered  for  exhibition.  He 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  whenever  compe- 
tition is  severe  at  a poultry  show — and  it 
usually  is  nowadays — there  is  no  chance  for  an 
■ imperfectly-marked  bird  to  win.  Before  “ Peck- 


sniff” or  anyone  else  should  venture  to  send 
fowls  to  an  exhibition  where  birds  of  good 
quality  are  expected  to  be  shown,  they 
should  pay  a visit  to  some  really  good  show,  and 
there  carefully  examine  the  prize  specimens  of 
the  breeds  in  which  they  are  most  interested. 
This  is  the'  very  best  teaching  possible  ; far 
better  than  wading  through  columns  of 
“points,”  as  drawn  up  by  the  various 
clubs  formed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
various  breeds  of  fowls.  Amateurs  like  “ Peck- 
sniff ” often  look  upon  their  birds  as  being  per- 
fection itself,  and  are  frequently  reminded,  when 
they  take  a view  of  prize  specimens,  that  they 
are  really  far  removed  from  the  first  class. 
Taking  “Pecksniffs”  questions  in  order,  I 
would  now  point  out  that  it  is  a disqualification 
for  Plymouth  Rocks  to  be  feathered  down  the 
legs.  The  legs  and  feet  should  be  yellow  in 
colour,  and  absolutely  free  from  feathers. 
Plymouth  Rocks  have  neither  pink  nor  blue 
flesh,  but  their  skins  are  yellow.  Plumage,  size, 
and  shape,  are  the  principal  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  judging  this  variety.  The  cross-bred 
birds  referred  to  would  not  be  rejected  by  show 
committees  as  mongrels,  nor  would  they  be 
looked  upon  as  curiosities  by  the  public 
generally.  The  show  authorities  would  prob- 
ably welcome  the  entry  on  account  of  the  sub- 
scription, and  “ Pecksniff ” would  have  thehonour 
attached  to  its  payment.  Spangled  Hamburghs 
are  judged  principally  by  their  markings.  Neat- 
ness of  build,  shape,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  comb  are  also  important  points.  Generally 
speaking,  the  preparation  necessary  for  show 
fowls  is'such  as  will  make  the  birds  look  their 
best.  This  means  a kind  of  fattening,  the  use 
of  a little  hemp-seed  to  make  the  comb  and 
plumage  a better  colour,  and  a washing  or  clean- 
ing to  remove  all  traces  of  dirt.  Game  fowls 
must  be  hard  in  plumage,  and  are,  therefore, 
fed  principally  on  hard  grain.  Others  usually 
receive  a share  of  soft  food  in  their  preparation. 
— Doulting. 

2551.— An  unhealthy  Canary  — Keep  the  bird 
warm  and  out  ol  draughts.  Put  six  drops  of  glycerine  in 
its  water-tin  each  dav,  and  stir  the  mixture  with  a glass 
rod.  For  seed  give  only  Spanish  Canary  and  German 
Rape.  When  the  bird  begins  to  recover,  and  has  ceased  to 
wheeze  or  gasp,  substitute  Parrish’s  chemical  food  for  the 
glycerine. — A.  G.  Butler. 

BIRDS. 


2552.— An  ailing  Canary  — You  are  quite 
mistaken.  The  modern  Canary  is  more  liable 
to  diseases  of  all  kinds  than  any  other  bird  with 
which  I am  acquainted,  and  I must  have  kept 
at  various  time  nearly  150  different  species  of 
birds.  Some  of  the  hardiest  birds  are  those 
which  were  born  in  tropical  countries,  such  as  the 
small  Australian  Finches  or  the  African  Weavers. 
Imperfect  moulting  is  due  to  weakness  and  the 
absence  of  feather-producing  food.  Cuttlefish- 
bone,  or  some  form  of  lime,  is  a necessity,  and 
egg  food,  warmth,  and  quiet  during  the  moult- 
ing season  are  advisable.  Never  keep  any  kind 
of  Finch  without  cuttlefish-bone,  which  is  not 
only  a valuable  aid  to  digestion,  but  supplies  the 
lime  which  all  birds  need  to  keep  them  in  health, 
especially  when  moulting  or  breeding.  In  the 
winter  Canaries  are  better  without  green  food  ; 
but  as  regards  gas,  I have  known  birds  which 
were  kept  in  a smoking-room  where  the  air  was 
vitiated  with  gas  and  volumes  of  Tobacco-smoke 
night  after  night  to  live  without  an  ailment  for 
many  years.  They  are  not  natural  birds,  but 
are  reared,  as  a rule,  in  houses  kept  almost  at  a 
stove  temperature.  The  natural  result  is  that 
they  are  very  susceptible  to  disease  when  kept 
in  a healthy  or  bracing  atmosphere  ; close  and 
even  unhealthy  rooms,  if  not  exposed  to  draught, 
rarely  affect  them.  Give  six  drops  of  Parrish’s 
food  daily  in  the  drinking  water  for  a week. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SELECT  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

N ew  varieties  are  introduced  so  numerously 
every  year,  raised  from  seed  and  sports,  that  it 
is  difficult  for  those  persons  who  have  not  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  novelties  as  they 
appear  to  make  a selection  of  the  best  kinds. 
Exhibitors,  especially,  know  well  the  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  being  in  possession  of  varieties 
that  are  an  improvement  on  older  kinds.  For 
the  information  of  those  who  have  not  the  means 
of  knowing  the  best  I have  jotted  down  some  of 
the  most  striking  novelties.  I fled  that  the 
amateur  growers  are  quite  as  enthusiastic  as  any 
over  the  cultivation  of  new  sorts.  Incurved 
varieties  are  introduced  in  such  small  numbers 
annually  that  any  which  do  possess  merit  are 
certain  of  a hearty  welcome,  and  therefore 
demand  a first  notice.  , 

Robert  Petfield. — I give  this  the  pride  ot 
place,  being  the  best  of  the  new  sorts.  It  is  a 
full,  solid  flower,  the  petals  especially  firm. 
The  colour  is  lilac,  with  purple  shading  and 

St  Lucy  Kendall.— This  is  a sport  from  Violet 
Tomlin,  having  much  of  the  character  of  its 
parent,  the  ground  colour  being  similar,  with  a 
bronze  suffusion.  ,. 

Mrs.  Mitchell.  — In  New  Zealand  this 
variety  originated  as  a sport  from  Empress 
Eugenie,  which  it  much  resembles  in  the 
formation  of  its  flower.  The  colour  is  buff, 
warmly  striped  with  purple  in  its  young  stage, 
and  when  fully  developed  is  a deep  warm  shade 
of  golden-amber. 

Baron  Hirsch.— This  is  an  English  seedling 
with  the  petal  of  Baron  Beust  and  somewhat 
the  colour  of  Lord  Wolseley,  but  with  more 
bronze  and  gold.  . 

Japanese. — These  have  been  introduced  in 
larger  numbers  this  year  than  heretofore.  The 
following  select  list  will  be  found  desirable  for 
even  small  growers — 

William  Seaward,  James  Shrimpton,  and 
Beauty  of  Exmouth  having  previously  been 
noted  in  Gardening,  I will  not  occupy  space 
further  by  describing  them,  but  will  simply  say 
they  are  all  most  deserving.  I regard  them  as 
being  amongst  quite  the  best  of  the  year. 

Mr.  C.  Blick.— This  is  a cross  between 
Thunberg  and  Boule  d ( ) r ; quite  one  of  the 
finest  yellow  varieties  we  have.  The  petals  are 
rather  narrow,  gracefully  twisted,  and  drooping, 
of  a clear  yellow. 

G.  C.  Schwabe.— Fairly  broad  florets,  colour 
carmine-rose,  a full  and  promising  flower. 

G.  W.  Childs. — Much  resembling  Edwin 
Molyneux  in  colour  and  form,  but  with  a decided 
suffusion  of  plum  colour  on  the  surface  of  the 
florets. 

Princess  May.— An  English-raised  seedling 
of  great  promise  ; pure  white  ; florets  long  and 
narrow ; of  a drooping  character  ; a full,  bold 
flower. 

The  Tribune  —The  colour  is  a soft  primrose- 
yellow  ; the  petals  flat,  fairly  broad  ; very 
interesting. 


Mrs.  A.  G.  Ramsey. — This  has  broad  flat 
florets,  brick-red  in  colour,  with  a warmer 
suffusion  on  the  surface.  , 

Mme.  Octavie  Mirbeau. — The  florets  droop 
gracefully  at  the  points,  reminding  one  of  Belle 
Paule.  The  ground  colour  is  white,  heavily 
mottled,  and  edged  with  rose. 

Waban.  — This  belongs  to  the  incurved 
Japanese  class.  The  florets  are  thick  and  fleshy  ; 
of  a pleasing  pink  colour. 

Mme.  Leblanc.— The  colour  is  snow-white; 
the  florets  flat  and  pointed.  E.  Molyneux. 


2760.  — Treatment  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum3. — It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  retard 
the  plants  intended  to  flower  out-of-doors, 
because  early  frost  is  so  often  experienced 
during  October,  which  may  spoil  the  flowers. 
It  is  better  to  allow  them  to  open  as  early  as 
possible  to  make  sure  of  a crop.  If  plants  are 
raised  annually  from  cuttings  the  top  should  be 
cut  off  once  only,  to  induce  a bushy  growth. 
Afterwards  alPshoots  to  develop  at  will.  When 
old  roots  that  have  flowered  in  pots  the  year 
before  are  available  they  are  the  best  for  outdoor 
growth,  as  they  throw  up  so  many  more  shoots 
from  the  base,  therefore  do  not  need  topping. 
If  late  flowers  are  required  to  develop  under 
glass  the  cuttings  ought  not  to  be  inserted  until 
the  first  week  in  March.  Top  them  when 
4 inches  of  growth  has  been  made,  repeating  the 
operation  until  the  middle  of  June.  Allow  the 
plants  to  remain  out-of-doors  as  long  as  possible, 
even  if  a temporary  covering  has  to  be  placed 
over  them  in  the  case  of  an  early  frost ; Tiffany 
answers  very  well  for  this  purpose.  Lady  Sel- 
borne  is  a good  white  Japanese  free-flowering 
variety.  Mrs.  J.  Wright  is  another  good  white, 
both  early  and  free  flowering.  M.  W.  Holmes 
is  a good  bright-red,  very  profuse  in  blooming. 
I do  not  know  of  either  a pink  or  red  Mme. 
Desgrange.  Those  above  named  will  bloom  at 
the  "same  time  as  the  Desgrange  family.  M. 
Gustave  Gruvenwald  is  a good  early-flowering 
sort.  With  Eugene  Mazel  I am  unacquainted. 
The  following  Japanese  are  good  inside  free- 
flowering  varieties  '■  Avalanche  (white),  Val 
d’Andorre  (red  and  gold),  Mme.  de  Sevin 
(amaranth),  Bouquet  Eait  (soft  rose-pink),  Peter 
the  Great  (lemon),  Bertier  Pcndatler  (orange, 
shaded  with  yellow  and  red),  Florence  Percy 
(creamy-white),  and  Sunflower  (rich  golden- 
yellow). — E.  M. 

2685. — Chrysanthemum  cuttings.— There  can- 
not be  any  possible  difference  between  the  cuttings 
of  plants  that  have  not  flowered  and  those  that  have. 
The  fault  of  the  former  lay  not  in  the  variety,  but  in 
the  manner  of  its  cultivation.  If  the  cuttings  are 
sturdy,  and  about  3 inches  loDg,  free  from  flower-buds  m 
the  point  of  each,  hesitate  not  about  employing  them.— 
E.  M.  


2672  and  2676  — Plants  for  a cold  green- 
house, and  plants  for  a London  gar- 
den   As  I am  living  in  the  same  neighbourhood 

as  the  sender  of  the  above  queries,  perhaps 
a word  or  two  as  to  my  experience  may  be 
helpful  to  him.  I may  say  in  starting  that  I 
took  possession  of  my  house  in  the  autumn  of 
1889,  when  the  garden  was  simply  a mass  of 
weeds  and  Marigolds,  my  first  work  being  to 
exterminate  these,  and  get  the  place  into  some 


sort  of  order  by  the  following  spring.  Having 
dug  up  all  the  weeds,  &c.,  that  I possibly  could, 

I proceeded  to  well  manure  the  ground,  and 
shortly  afterwards  planted  a quantity  of  Crocuses 
for  a spring  show  ; these  have  done  admirably 
with  me  and  have  increased  yearly.  Other 
bulbs  which  have  done  well  are  Tulips,  Lilium 
candidum,  auratum,  and  Panther  Lilies.  I also 
get  a fine  show  of  Gladioli  (Brenchleyensis)  in 
the  autumn,  their  lovely  red  spikes  making  the 
garden  very  bright  and  attractive.  !\  ith 
regard  to  annuals  I would  advise  “ Dalstonian 
to  sow  Shirley  Poppies,  Annual  Chrysanthemums 
and  Sunflowers,  Cornflowers  and  Sweet  Peas  in 
the  open.  The  Sunflowers  make  a fine  back- 
ground, and  the  PoppieB  are  simply  splendid  for 
colour,  and  also  do  well  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
garden,  and  don’t  forget  a good  batch  of  Mignon- 
ette ; in  sowing  this  add  a little  fine  lime  rubbish 
atthetimeof  sowing.  Then  let  “Dalstonian 
raise  Phlox  Drummondi  and  Asters  in  his 
greenhouse  and  plant  out  as  soon  as  all  fear  of 
frost  is  gone.  These  two  have  always  done  well 
with  me  ; the  Asters  make  a very  fine  show  and 
do  well  for  cutting,  aud  the  Phlox  will  bloom 
until  cut  down  by  the  frost.  Of  Perennials  I 
have  Aquilegias  of  different  kinds,  Harpalium 
rigidum  (this,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  finest 
perennials  for  a London  garden,  blooming  over 
a long  period  and  growing  most  robustly), 
Anemone  japonica,  Double  Hollyhocks  (raised 
from  seed  in  the  greenhouse),  Phlox,  and 
Pompon  Chrysanthemums.  Then  I Taised  a 
quantity  of  Single  Dahlias  in  the  greenhouse  and 
planted  out  in  June.  These  did  wonderfully 
well,  and  having  manured  the  ground  well  I got 
a fine  lot  of  tubers  for  the  following  season.  I 
should  certainly  advise  “Dalstonian”  to  go  in 
for  these  ; they  are  showy  and  furnish  a quantity 
of  bloom  for  cutting.  I use  my  greenhouse  for 
raising  seeds  as  enumerated  above,  and  in  the 
spring  have  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips, 
Gladiolus  (Bride),  and  Azaleas  in  bloom,  followed 
by  Lilium  auratum  and  Harrisi,  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  Petunia  (raised 
from  seed),  Begonias  (Tuberous  for  blossoms  and 
fibrous  for  foliage),  Nicotiana,  &c. , and  in  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  fill  up  with  Chrysan- 
themums.  The  latter  have  scarcely  done 
blooming  yet,  and  the  early  bulbs  are  just 
beginning  to  push  up  their  flower-spikes,  so  that 
one  way  and  the  other  I manage  to  get  a certain 
amount  of  bloom  from  February  to  December. 
In  conclusion,  I may  mention  that  my  house  is 
10  feet  by  7 feet,  with  about  80  feet  of  garden, 
and  my  endeavour  is  to  get  as  varied  a show  and 
to  extend  it  over  as  long  a time  as  possible  ; of 
course,  all  the  plants  get  good  support  through 
the  garden  being  well  manured  in  the  winter, 
and  from  liquid-manure  during  their  growing 
seasons. — E.  W.  R. 

2745  — Gladiolus  “The  Bride.”— Thia 
variety  is  hardy  on  dry  sandy  soil,  but  it  does 
not  answer  to  plant  the  bulbs  out  in  the  autumn, 
as  many  of  them  may  be  killed  by  the  wet  and 
severe  frosts.  They  should  be  potted  and 
plunged  in  frames  to  be  planted  out  in  March  or 
April.  When  they  have  been  planted  a year 
they  will  pass  through  the  next  winter  uninjured. 
It  is  well  to  put  some  leaves,  dried  Fern,  or 
other  litter  over  them. — J.  B.  E. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

A very  beautiful  and  interesting  rare  of  plants  are  the 
Australian  Acicias.  A pbtyptera  is  with  me  just  opening 
its  blossoms,  and  is  specially  valuable  on  account  of  its 
earlinees.  Other  useful  kinds  are  A.  Drummondi,  verti- 
c llata  armata,  gr^nlis,  and  floribunda.  They  are  beauti- 
ful when  planted  out  in  a good-sized  house  ; but  at  the 
same  time  they  do  very  well  in  pots,  and  their  culture  is 
very  simple.  Good  sound  loam  with  a little  leaf-mould 
(about  on 9- four  h)  and  s me  smi  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
Good  drainage  is  necessary,  and  the  soil  must  be  pressed 
in  firmly.  After  fl  iwering  prune  into  shape,  and  when  the 
growth  is  comp'eted — ay  in  Julj  — place  the  plants  outside 
to  r p m ; but  pi  nty  o?  water  should  be  given  at  all  seasons. 
Choi ozemas  are  another  class  of  plants  which  are  indis- 
pensable for  winter.  A good  specimen  not  too  formally 
trained  is  always  a' tractive,  and  the  flowering  season  is  a 
long  one.  I have  had  plants  of  C.  cordata  splendens  in 
bloom  for  more  th  vn  four  months.  These  should  have  a 
large  proportion  of  peat  mixed  with  the  loam,  and  unless 
the  loam  is  of  good  quality  I should  prefer  to  pot  alto- 
gether in  good  fibry  peat.  Sparmannia  africana  is  a good 
plant  for  a moderate  sized  house.  I have  had  it  planted 
in  the  border  ; but  I think  on  the  whole  I like  it  better  in 
pots.  There  are  more  flowers  when  the  plants  have  had 
the  ripening  which  open-air  treatment  in  summer  always 
ensures.  A little  annual  pruning  is  required  after  flower- 
ing, just  to  keep  the  plants  shapely,  and  then  every  shoot 
will  produce  one  or  more  clusters  of  white  flowers, 
adorned  in  the  centre  with  large  masses  of  orange-red 
stamens,  which  contrast  well  with  the  white  petals.  These 
are  easily  rooted  from  cuttings  in  spring  or  summer,  and 
these  same  cuttings  will  make  flowering  plants  the  next 
winter  if  taken  care  of.  Still  another  plant  that  I find 
very  useful  now  is  Eupatorium  odoratum.  Immense 
bushes  may  be  grown  in  10-inch  or  12-inch  pots.  The  best 
treatment  h to  cut  back  in  spring,  and  in  June  plant  out 
in  an  open  sunny  position,  and  give  water  occasionally  if 
the  weather  is  very  dry.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  grow 
plants  in  two  years  from  3 feet  to  3£  feet  through.  Cut 
down  and  remove  Chrysanthemums  as  they  go  out  of 
bloom.  K*  ep  a close  watch  on  the  cuttings,  and  put  them 
in  from  time  to  time  as  they  get  strong  enough.  There  is 
a certain  best  time  to  take  the  cuttings  from  the  plants  to 
bloom  near  a particular  date  ; but  it  will  be  obvious  to  all 
that  the  cuttings  cannot  always  be  obtained  at  any  par 
ticuUr  sfason,  but  good  cuttings  should  be  watched  for 
and  taken  off  as  soon  as  noticed. 

Stove. 

Another  spell  of  wintry  weather  has  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sponge  plants  which  require  attention,  and  if 
not  already  done  the  paint  of  all  plant-houses  should  be 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  if  the  walls  are  not 
painted  a good  lime-washing  should  be  given  at  the  same 
time.  This  lime-washing  is  very  beneficial,  not  only  to 
plant-houses,  but  also  to  houses  in  whioh  Grapes.  Peaches, 
&c.,  are  grown.  If  every  house  had  a thorough  cleansing 
inside  at  this  season  there  would  be  less  trouble  with 
insects  and  mildew.  Though  the  stove  will  never  be  with- 
out flowers,  the  many  tinted  leaves  of  the  ornamental  foli- 
ated plants  will  be  very  pleasant  to  look  upon  now  when 
tbe  earth’s  crust  is  bound  up  in  frost.  ArnoDg  the  easy 
things  to  grow  for  blooming  at  this  season  may  be  named 
the  new  race  of  dwarf  large-flowered  Cannas.  They  will 
do  fairly  well  in  the  conservatory,  but  tl  ey  look  brighter 
and  fresher  in  a cool  stove.  There  is  sure  to  be  a run 
u on  these  when  they  become  better  known.  Good  plants, 
either  in  pots  or  baskets,  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  just 
coming  into  flower  are  effective  now,  and  -may  be  moved 
to  the  drawing-room  for  a short  time  if  required.  This  to 
my  mind  is  one  of  the  most  useful  Orchids  for  those  who 
want  a few  extra  good  plants  in  the  stove  in  winter,  and 
have  not  the  means  of  growing  a costly  collection  of 
Orchids.  To  this  might  be  added  Cypripedium  insigne 
and  any  of  its  varieties  which  can  be  obtained— Phaius 
grandifolius  is  another  easily-grown  winter-bloomer— 
belonging  to  the  terrestrial  section  and  others.  Among 
Oattleyas  and  Laelias  there  are  also  good  things,  and 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi  is  an  old  favourite  with  most  who 
can  only  grow  a few  Orchids  ; 60  degs.  to  65  degs.  need 
not  be  exceeded  now.  Cover  the  roof  if  possible  at  night 
and  save  fuel. 

Forcing  house. 

■"  Where  many  flowers  are  required  from  this  on  to  April, 
(he  forcing-house  should  be  of  considerable  size,  though  a 
good  deal  can  be  done  with  a moderate-sized  house  if  there 
is  another  a few  degrees  oooler  to  move  the  plants  into 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  expand.  Neither  should  the 
plants  to  bo  forced,  hardy  shrubs,  and  others,  be  taken 
direct  from  the  open  air  to  the  forcing-house.  As  a rule, 
at  this  season  all  plants  intended  for  forcing  will  have  been 
under  oover  some  time  in  a vinery  or  some  house  where 
the  frost  is  just  kept  out,  or,  at  least,  where  some  shelter 
can  be  given  ; but  I believe  in  giving  the  plants  all  the 
rest  they  can  have,  and  not  unnecessarily  prolong  the 
forcing  time.  Plants  whioh  are  resting  till  the  end  of 
December  or  beginning  of  January  will  burst  in  blcssom 
all  the  sooner  for  the  longer  rest  they  have  had.  Rhynchos 
per  mum  s which  have  oeen  resting  in  the  greenhouse  will, 
if  moved  to  the  forcing-house,  soon  be  in  blossom,  and  the 
flowers,  though  small,  are  very  sweet,  and  when  wired  are 
useful  for  bouquet-making.  All  kinds  of  harc\>  deciduous 
flowering  shrubs  with  growth  well  ripened,  including 
scarlet  and  other  Thorns,  the  Double  White  Thorn,  forces 
well,  and  is  very  useful  for  button-hole  bouquets. 

Propagating. 

Preparations  should  shortly  be  made  for  putting  in  cut- 
tings of  scarce  plants,  and  sowing  seeds  of  various  plants 
including  early  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  &c.  Where  Cycla- 
mens ' or?  not  sown  last  autumn  it  will  be  advisable  to 
?o\v  nw  ii  heat  to  get  strong  bulbs  to  flower  next  winter. 
I’nless  so w n early  strong  bulbs  with  uumerous  flowers 
cannot  ue  had  in  the  time. 

Cold  Pits  and  Frames. 

In  frosty  weather,  even  plants  which  may  be  considered 
f kirly  hardy,  if  in  pots,  will  require  more  protection  than  is 


afforded  by  the  glass  ; mats  or  litter  must  be  used.  I 
generally  lay  single  mats  over  the  glass,  and  then  when 
the  we  a her  sets  in  sharp  place  a layer  of  straw  in  an  erect 
position  along  the  sides  of  the  frames,  with  a further  layer 
over  the  glass. 

Window  Plants. 

The  chief  aim  now  should  be  to  keep  everything  neat 
and  clean,  and  to  moderate  the  water  supply.  Above  all 
things  do  not  leave  water  in  saucers  or  pans  beneath  the 
plants.  When  water  is  given  the  sooner  the  surplus  passes 
away  the  better,  hence  the  value  of  good  drainage.  Should 
any  plant  remain  in  a wet  condition  for  a long  time  after 
watering  transfer  the  ball  entire  to  a fresh  clean  pot. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Ai  rears  of  work  should  everywhere  be  brought  up  to  date 
if  the  weather  is  suitable.  We  have  started  upon  another 
yeer,  ar  d I always  think  when  Christmas  has  turned  the 
spring  work  soon  comes  into  view.  Tae  planting  of  Box-edg- 
ings or  fixing  the  tiles  if  dead  edgings  arc  more  appreciated 
should  be  done.  I am  rather  in  favour  of  tiles  if  a neat  pat- 
tern is  selected,  as  they  cost  nothing  to  keep  in  order,  and 
offer  no  hiding-place  to  slugs  and  other  insects,  and  they 
are  cheaper  now  than  they  were  years  ago.  In  making 
new  walks  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  is  to  do  the  work 
badly  to  avoid  expenditure.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
that  will  certainly  defeat  the  object  of  the  false  economist. 

I have  o ten  had  to  do  with  walks  which  have  been  thrown 
together  any  way  without  foundation.  The  best  founda- 
tion for  a walk  is  brick  rubbish  ; it  4ia  always  open,  and 
water  never  s’andsupon  it,  though  in  making  walks  the 
idea  shcu'd  not  be  to  encourage  the  water  to  penetrate  the 
walk.  On  the  contrary,  the  surface  should  be  so  laid  as 
to  precipitate  all  water  which  falls  on  its  surface  to  the 
outside  ; the  walk  is  thus  always  dry,  and  consequently  it 
wears  well.  The  moment  the  surface  of  the  walk  gets 
uneven  from  wear  the  water  lodges  there,  and  if  not 
quickly  repaired  a mud  hole  is  soon  formed.  Nine  inches 
of  brick-bats  and  4 inches  of  gravel  will  make  a walk 
that  will  last  many  years  with  a very  small  expense. 
Beds  of  Carnations  should  be  protected  with  nets  or  cotton 
to  keep  off  sparrows  and  other  birds.  Fasten  anything 
which  has  been  disturbed  by  frost  or  wind.  The  latter 
force  has  to  be  reckoned  with  everywhere,  and  it  is  better 
in  transplanting  to  do  the  necessary  staking  at  once. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Plant  cuttings  of  all  kinds  of  bush  fruits.  The  cuttings 
should  not  be  less  than  a foot  long,  as  this  only  leaves 
about  8 inches  for  the  stem,  wffiich  certainly  is  not  too 
much.  A few  inches  more  would  be  better,  as  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  waste  when  the  bushes  hang  on  the  ground. 
Continue  the  pruning  when  the  weather  is  suitable.  I 
have  often  pruned  orchard  trees  when  there  has  been  a 
slight  frost.  I do  not  think  I should  recommend  pruning 
during  very  severe  weather,  as  I consider  exposing  a 
freshly  wounded  surface  to  a very  low  temperature  would 
do  injury;  but  a light  frost  need  not  stop  pruning  any- 
where. Take  advantage  of  damp  weather  to  dress  mossy 
trees  with  fresh  lime.  It  is  very  b°neficial  in  freeing  trees 
from  Moss  and  insects,  and  costs  little  beyond  the  labour 
of  applying,  which  need  not  be  much.  I am  perfectly  sure 
that  scarcely  anywhere  is  sufficient  lime  used  among  fiuit- 
trees,  especially  stone  fruits.  Give  tbe  bush  fruits  a dust- 
ing with  lime  and  soot  to  keep  the  birds  from  eating  the 
buds  where  necessary  ; the  birds  are  not  numerous  every- 
where, and  it  is  only  in  the  districts  where  the}’  are 
troublesome  that  this  precaution  has  to  be  promptly  taken. 
If  there  i9  a Grape  room  all  Grapes  now  on  the  Vines 
should  be  cut  and  bottled.  A room  that  is  dry  with  the 
use  of  fire-heat  is  the  most  suitable,  and  that  is  not  much 
influenced  by  outside  temperature.  From  45  degs.  to 
50  degs.  is  a suitable  temperature.  As  sooo  as  the  Grapes 
are  cut  prune  the  Vines,  and  throw  the  house  open,  and 
give  as  much  air  as  possible.  The  cleaning  and  the  reno- 
vation of  the  borders  can  be  done  in  bad  weather.  Rub 
surplus  growths  from  pot- Vines  just  breaking,  and  as  the 
roots  will  now  become  more  aotive  more  support  will  be 
required.  Where  it  can  be  done  it  is  a good  plan  to  sur- 
round the  pots  with  wire  netting,  and  fill  with  rich  com- 
post. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Ths  time  is  at  hand  for  making  out  the  seed  order. 
Where  a correct  estimate  can  be  formed  as  to  requirement, 
and  this  should  not  be  difficult,  it  is  best  to  order  the 
seeds  for  the  year's  supply  at  one  time  ; it  often  saves 
time,  and  when  the  seeds  are  handy  there  is  no  delay  in 
sowing.  Very  often  when  one  has  to  send  to  the  seed 
shop  before  any  special  crop  can  be  sown  it  leads  to  delay, 
and  delay  in  sowing  often  means  late  crops,  possibly  of  an 
inferior  character.  To  be  able  to  make  out  the  seed  order 
one  must,  of  course,  have  finally  made  up  one's  mind  w’hat 
they  intend  to  grow.  Unless  this  is  done  it  wTould  be  a 
folly  to  order  all  the  seeds.  I find  in  my  own  practice  it 
is  better  to  have  the  bulk  of  the  seeds  from  main  crops  of 
old  standard  varieties  which  I have  proved  to  be  reliable, 
and  w hen  these  have  been  provided  for,  go  through  the 
list  of  novelties  which  take  one’s  fancy,  and  get  a few 
packets  for  trial.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  annual 
progress— it  may  not  in  many  cases  be  much,  but  in  some 
instances  it  is  perceptible— and  without  one  does  a little 
among  new  things  there  i9  a danger  of  falling  out  of  the 
front  rank.  Manuring,  trenching,  digging,  or  ridging  up 
vacant  land  will  generally  afford  work  for  some  time.  If 
it  could  be  done,  very  heavy  clay  land  might  have  some  of 
the  clay  burnt  and  screened,  the  rough  to  be  U9ed  iD  the 
drains,  and  the  fine  as  a top-dressing  for  the  surface.  This 
would  be  a permanent  improvement  that  anyone  might 
carry  out  with  a moderate  expenditure,  as  in  some  cases 
cuttings  and  primings  of  trees  might  be  utilised,  with  a 
small  amount  of  inferior  quality  of  coal  after  the  fires  were 
started.  Draw  a little  earth  up  to  the  early  Cabbages  if 
open  and  mild.  Ventilate  frames  in  which  Cauliflowers 
and  Lettuces  are  growing.  E.  Hobday. 


the  returning  spring  are  much  longer  in  becoming  visible, 
and,  indeed,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  first  few 
weeks  in  the  New  Year  is  the  most  trying  time  for  tender 
plants  under  glass,  wrhen  many  that  have  survived  so  far 
will  give  way  altogether.  Great  care  must,  therefore,  be 
exercised  in  giving  water,  and  also  to  maintain  an  even 
yet  moderate  temperature,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  a 
parching  atmosphere  on  the  one  hand  or  excessive  mois- 
ture on  the  other.  It  is  wrorse  than  useless  to  try  to 
bring  round  weak  or  sickly  plants,  certainly  of  any  kinds 
that  properly  belong  to  the  greenhouse,  by  subjecting 
them  t-o  a high  temperature,  as  any  growth  made  in  this 
way,  especially  under  the  unfavourable  conditions  as  to 
light,  &c. , of  a town  garden  will  weaken  the  plants  instead 
of  strengthening  them.  The  best  and,  indeed,  the  only 
way  to  bring  a small  stock  of  bedding  and  other  plant9 
successfully  through  a towm  winter  is  to  start  writh  a lot  of 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  wrell-hardened  stuff  in  the  autumn, 
to  keep  them  just  moving  in  a moderate,  but  steady  tem- 
perature, with  the  greatest  care  in  watering,  &c.,  and  to 
let  them  take  their  time  and  start  away  naturally  in  ihe 
spring.  The  great  a 1 vantage  of  raiding  as  much  as  poisible 
freshly  from  seed  in  the  spring  is  that  there  is  no  trouble 
or  expense  of  wintering  a stock.  “ Geraniums  ” are  com- 
paratively easy  to  manage,  the  main  thing  being  to  strike 
them  early,  and  these  are,  fortunatel}',  just  what  is  most 
necessary  to  keep  true  to  name  and  grow  from  cuttings  ; 
but  cuttings  of  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  &c.,  are  an 
endless  source  of  trouble  and  vexation  in  the  dull  season, 
and  far  belter  obtained  from  seed  sown  in  a genUe  warmth 
in  February,  or  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  March. 
Those  who  have  only  a greenhouse  and  no  heated  or 
forcing-pit  or  house,  and  who  cannot  or  do  not  care  to 
have  the  labour  and  mess  of  one  or  more  hot-beds  of 
manure,  should  provide  themselves  writh  one  of  the  handy 
little  propagators  worked  with  a paraffin  lamp.  These  are 
extremely  simple  and  steady  and  inexpensive  in  action, 
and  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  use  for  many  purposes 
during  the  w'hole  of  the  spring.  Pots  of  Snow'drops  and 
Crocuses  are  very  bright  and  nice  in  the  greenhouse,  but 
in  order  to  do  well  they  must  have  been  kept  cool  through- 
out. B-  C.  R. 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work " may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a gcrtnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 

results. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Now  that  the  shortest  day  is  past,  the  amount  of  day- 
light will  soon  begin  to  increase,  and  we  shall  get  a little 
more  sun  as  well.  In  a pure  atmosphere  plants  under 
glass  soon  begin  to  feel  and  show  the  effects  of  this,  and 
with  very  little  encouragement  will  commence  to  make  a 
little  growth  again,  ana  in  some  cases  expand  their  blos- 
soms more  kindly,  though  slowly  as  yet.  But  in  the 
murky  atmosphere  of  a large  town  or  city  the  effects  of 


THE  COMING  WEEKS  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  January 
1th  to  January  14 th. 

Cut  a new  drain  4 feet  deep  through  a damp  spot  in  one 
of  the  orchards.  Three-inch  pipes  were  used,  and  a layer 
6 inches  deep  of  stones  was  placed  on  top,  then  turf,  grassy 
side  down,  on  top  of  the  stones,  and  the  soil  filled  in  and 
rammed  down.  Such  a drain  will,  I consider,  be  doiDg 
good  work  long  after  the  present  generation  has  passed 
away.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  a good  outfall 
for  a drain  4 feet  deep  ; but  in  the  present  case  I had  a 
deep  ditch  a short  distance  off,  into  which  an  outfall 
could  be  had.  Very  often  drains  are  rendered  useless 
through  neglect  of  the  outfall.  Periodical  visits  round 
the  outfalls  of  drains  should  be  made  io  6ee  that  they  are 
working  properly.  Started  Potatoes  in  boxes  for  planting 
in  frames  as  soon  as  the  beds  are  made  up.  Sowed  earlv 
Peas  in  warm  border.  No  speoialtime  is  fixed  in  my  mind 
for  this  work.  I always  wait  till  the  land  works  freely 
and  well,  and  then  sow  the  Peas,  covering  from  2 inches 
to  3 inches.  A sunny  border  that  is  stirred  occasionally 
soon  gets  into  condition  for  planting.  I always  find  it 
necessary  to  take  some  means  of  keeping  mice  from  Peas. 

I have  not  many  mice  about  the  place,  as  I keep  a couple 
of  garden  cats,  which  have  been  brought  up  on  the  place, 
and  do  not  go  far  from  home.  Such  cats  I find  are  invalu- 
able in  keeping  down  vermin.  I have  an  old  cat  that  can 
catch  sparrows.  How  she  does  it  I do  not  know,  but  she 
often  brings  one  in  from  the  garden  or  surrounding  shrub- 
bery. The  best  early  Pea,  or,  at  least,  one  of  them,  is 
American  Wonder.  Another  good  kind  of  taller  growth 
id  William  the  First.  I plant  these  two  largely.  I have 
sowtq  Peas  in  pots,  and  started  them  under  glass  when  the 
seasons  are  cold  and  late,  or  when  the  frosts  are  seNere  in 
February  and  likely  to  injure  the  Peas  which  have  come 
through  the  ground.  Beans  of  the  earljF  Longpod  section 
have  also  been  planted.  A Dwarf  Bean  called  the  Dwarf 
Fan  or  Cluster  is  a very  prolific  Bean,  grows  from  a foot 
to  18  inches  high,  and  sends  up  three  or  more  stems,  all  of 
which  are  usually  well  podded.  I can  recommend  this 
Bean  for  small  gardens.  It  is  not  an  exhibition  Bean,  but 
a profitable  one  for  supplying  a family.  Beans  transplant 
so  w ell  that  I generally  plant  a few  in  shallow  boxes  now 
and  briDg  them  on  gently  in  a cool-house,  and  plant  out 
in  March  or  little  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  eeasor. 
Planted  more  French  Beans  in  pots  in  the  forciDg-house. 
Carted  home  the  usual  supply  of  Pea-sticks.  Shall  pre- 
pare them  if  there  comes  a spell  of  bad  weather.  1 do  not 
believe  in  leaving  this  kind  of  work  till  the  sticks  are 
required  for  use.  Planted  a long  row  of  American  Black- 
berries of  the  best  varieties  obtainable  in  a sunny  position 
outside  the  kitchen  garden.  They  are  planted  against  a 
black  boundary  fence,  which  has  been  wired,  and  the 
strong  shoots  of  the  Blackberries  will  be  tied  to  the  wires 
as  the  plants  grow.  Some  people  do  not  succeed  with 
these,  but  I rather  think  that  this  is  owiDg  in  some  cases 
to  wrong  positions  being  selected,  and  no  encouragement 
being  given  afterwards.  Sowed  Cucumber  and  Tomato 
seeds,  also  a few  seeds  of  one  or  two  Melons  to  come  in  for 
earlv  planting.  Rearranged  9tove.  A few  things  which 
have  done  flowering  and  that  are  easily  rooted  from  cut- 
tings were  thrown  out.  Some  Gloxinias  just  starting  into 
grow’th  were  repotted  and  moved  to  a shelf  near  the  glass. 

■2688. — An  Ivy  leaved  “Geranium.’  — 
What  you  complain  of  sometimes  i rises  through 
^rowing  the  plants  too  well.  The  soil  and 
treatment  may  be  too  good  : but  variegated 
plants  sometimes  revert  back  again  to  the 
normal  form,  exhibiting  various  freaks  of  this 
kind.  There  is  nothing  you  can  do  to  keep  the 
variegation  you  desire,  except  by  growing  the 
plants  in  a poorer  soil ; even  that  perhaps  will 
not  stop  it.  I do  not  care  for  such  freaks,  and 
should  advise  you  not  to  trouble  about  these 
quixotic  forms  of  vegetation. — C.  T. 
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GARDENING  illustrated 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

A PRIMROSE  GARDEN. 

No  (lower  better  deserves  a garden  to  itself 
than  the  Primrose.  It  is  so  old  a favourite,  and 
has  been  cultivated  into  so  many  forms,  that 
anyone  determined  to  have  a Primrose  garden 
may  choose  the  kind  he  likes  best,  and  set  to  work 
accordingly.  There  arc  the  single-stalked  Prim- 
roses, the  earliest  of  all,  flowering  from  the  middle 
of  March  onwards,  while  some  may  be  had  in 
bloomas  soonas  the  end  of  February.  They  range 
in  colour  from  pure  white  to  deep-primrose,  and 
from  palest  pinky-lilac  through  strong  red- 
purples  to  a colour  nearly  approaching  blue,  and 
there  are  also  rich  reds  of  many  shades.  There 
is  not  as  yet  any  Primrose  of  a true  pink  colour  ; 
nor,  though  the  type  colour  is  yellow,  are  there 
as  yet  any  strong  yellows  of  the  orange  class. 
There  are  also  Double  Primroses  in  nearly 
all  the  same  colourings.  The  florist’s  Polyan- 
thus, with  its  neat  trusses  of  small  flowers, 
though  beautiful  in  the  hand  and  indispensable 
in  the  good  garden  of  hardy  flowers,  is  not  a 


more  or  less  true  to  the  parent  colour,  so  that 
a patch  of  100  seedlings— from  yellows,  for 
instance— will  give  a general  effect  of  yellow 
throughout  the  group.  The 

Whites  and  yellows  are  kept  at  one  end  of 
the  garden  and  the  reds  at  the  other,  the  deepest 
yellows  next  to  the  reds.  Seen  from  a little 
distance,  the  yellow  and  white  part  of  the  Prim- 
rose garden  looks  like  a river  of  silver  and  gold 
flowing  through  the  copse.  The  white  stems  of 
the  Birches  and  the  tender  green  of  their  young 
leaves  help  to  form  a pretty  picture,  which  is 
at  its  best  when  the  whole  is  illuminated  by  the 
evening  sunlight.  The  question  has  been  much 
discussed  whether  it  is  best  to  sow  Primrose 
seed  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  or  to  keep  it  over  till 
March  in  the  next  year.  Such  strong  opinions 
have  been  expressed  on  both  sides,  and  by  such 
trustworthy  writers,  that  one  can  only  conclude 
that  each  way  is  the  best  in  its  own  place. 
Both  have  been  tried  in  connection  with  the 
Primrose  garden  above  described,  where  the 
seed  sown  the  next  March  answers  much  the 
best.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  this 
is  the  way  that  suits  seedlings  for  a light  soil  ; 


rose,  Jksminum  nudiflorum,  1, ilium  umbcllatuni, 
Delphiniums,  and  such  tender  things  as  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  plants 
commonly  used  for  bedding,  Tufted  1’ansies 
amongst  the  number.  But  it,  must  be  remem- 
bered that  although  these  will  succeed  so  close 
to  London  as  you  mention,  they  do  not  give 
such  fine  flowers  as  when  further  away  from 
dust  and  smoke. — C.  T.  . 

2687.— Early  Gladioli.— J his  is  not  the 
correct  season  for  planting  such  kinds  as  The 
Bride,  which  are  more  tender  than  the  ordinary 
type.  But  even  the  early  autumn-flowering 
varieties  are,  in  cold  districts,  taken  up  and 
stored  away  during  the  winter  similar  to  tuber- 
ous Begonias.  If  you  are  in  a cold  northern 
district  do  not  plant  out  until  the  spring. 
If  in  a warm  locality  and  the  weather 
remains  open,  and  the  soil  is  in  ] roper  condition, 
you  may  plant  now.  Give  a covering  of  some 
kind  over  them  if  prolonged  and  severe  frost  is 
anticipated.  Clematises  may  be  planted  new 
if  the  weather  is  suitable,  but,  of  course,  every- 
thing depends  upon  that.  Irises  and  lurks- 
cap  Lilies  may  also  be  planted,  and  the  same 
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A Primrose  Garden  in  Surrey 


plant  for  the  Primrose  garden,  as  it  makes  no 
show  in  the  mass.  The  grand  Primroses  for 
garden  effect  are  the  large 

Bunch-flowered  kinds  (see  illustration), 
white,  yellow,  and  orange-coloured,  red,  crim- 
son, and  rich  brown  ; of  infinite  variety  in  form, 
texture,  habit,  and  colouring,  easy  to  raise  to 
any  amount  by  seed,  as  also  by  division  of  the 
older  plants.  A Primrose  garden  that  for  some 
years  has  been  an  ever-increasing  source  of 
pleasure  and  interest  to  its  owners  was  formed 
a few  years  back  by  making  a cutting  of  about 
70  yards  long,  and  varying  from  10  yards  to 
15  yards  wide,  through  a wild  copse  of  young 
Birch-trees.  The  natural  soil  was  very  poor  and 
sandy,  so  it  was  prepared  by  a thorough  trench- 
ing and  a liberal  addition  of  loam  and  manure, 
which  has  to  be  renewed  every  year.  No  formal 
walks  are  made,  but  one  main  track  is  trodden 
down  about  2 feet  wide,  near  the  middle  of  the 
space,  dividing  into  two  here  and  there,  where 
a broader  clearing  makes  it  desirable  to  have 
two  paths  in  the  width.  The  older  divided 
plants  are  put  in  groups  of  a colour  together, 
from  20  to  50  of  a sort.  The  groups  of  seedlings 
are  of  necessity  more  various,  though  they  are 


whereas,  the  sowing  as  soon  as  ripe  is  right  on 
heavier  ground,  where  the  plants  may  also 
stand  two  years  without  division. 

2676.— Plants  for  a London  garden. 

It  depends  greatly  whether  the  garden  is 

built  in  on  all  sides  and  its  size  as  to  the  measure 
of  success  you  are  likely  to  gain.  I have 
seen  the  Clove  Carnation,  the  white  and  the 
common  kind,  succeed  remarkably  well  in 
London,  and  the  hardier  kinds  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, such  as  Jules  Lagravere,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Emperor  of  China  or  Cottage  Maid  in 
fact,  any  of  the  reflexed  varieties  of  pronounced 
colours  may  be  chosen  for  outside.  But  they 
must  be  decided,  not  white  or  pale  tints.  The 
Irises,  German  varieties  in  particular,  are  excel- 
lent. The  old  Garden  Flag  succeeds  well  even 
in  the  smokiest  districts.  London  Pride  (Saxi- 
fraga  umbrosa),  Campanula  glomerata  dahurica, 
C.  Rapunculus,  Anemone  japonica  and  its 
variety  alba,  Auriculas  of  good  distinct  colours, 
Double  perennial  Sunfl  wer,  Rudbeckia  speciosa, 
Creeping  Jenny  (Lysimachia),  Spanish  Squills, 
and  Japan  Knotweed ; if  the  garden  is 
large,  hardy  Ferns  in  variety,  Evening  Pnm- 


smark  applies  to  these;  but  it  is  not  tie 
roper  time.  This  work  is  always  best  done  in 

ntumn. — C.  T.  , 

2687. — Plants  for  a 9hady  spot,  v ery 

»w  hardy  flowers  will  thrive  under  the  condi- 
Lons  you  mention.  You  cannot  do  better  than 
ave  a good  selection  of  hardy  t erns.  T _ey 
dll  succeed  well  and  give  satisfaction.  Ihe 
.fly  of  the  Valley  will  do  well,  also  Spanish 
quills,  Solomon’s  Seal(Polygonatums),  Creeping 
enny,  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses  (if  not  too 
bady),  Saxifraga  umbrosum  (London  Pride), 
nd  Foxgloves ; but  the  selection  is  very  limited, 
should  try  Ferns,  as  you  say.  The  other  part 
f the  garden  can  be  devoted  to  flowers,  being 
u the  full  sun.— C.  T.  „ 

2742.— A summer  toed.— Carpet  bedding 
s expensive,  both  in  material  and  labour,  and 
myone  tired  of  “Geraniums”  and  Lobelias 
vould  probably  soon  tire  of  the  patterns  of  a 
•arpet-bed.  But  there  are  ways  of  planting 
leds  without  either  the  summer  exotics  or  the 
■xpensive  carpet-bed.  There  are  plants  which 
nay  be  raised  from  seeds  that  will  not  cost  a 
enth  part  for  “ Geraniums  ’ or  Lobelias  ; and, 

jest  of  all,  there  are  hardy  plants  in  almost 
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endless  variety  suitable  for  any  position.  One 
of  the  showiest  beds  I saw  last  season  was  a 
large  mass  of  Antirrhinums,  with  the  seed- pods 
cut  oil'  as  they  appeared,  and  that  bed  from 
July  till  late  in  autumn  will  always  be  effective. 
The  plants  were  raised  under  glass  and  pricked 
out.  Another  bed  of  Peutstemons  from  a good 
strain  was  equally  good.  Then,  if  something 
better  is  wanted,  plant  with  a mixture  of  Tea 
Roses  and  Carnations.  Masses  of  Tufted  Pansies 
are  always  good.  And  for  a permanent  bed, 
hardy  Fuchsias  are  charming  ; or,  if  the  bed  is 
a large  one,  a mixture  of  good  hardy  flowers, 
with  some  hardy  annuals  sown  in  groups  among 
them. — E.  H. 

Unless  the  plants  are  grown  at  home, 

carpet  bedding  is  expensive,  andeven  then,  raising 
the  large  number  of  plants  required  demands  a 
great  deal  of  both  space,  time,  and  labour,  while 
the  season  of  this  kind  of  thing  is  very  short. 
Why  not  plant  the  bed  with  Begonias  (Tuberous), 
which  require  hardly  any  care,  except  to  be 
watered  a few  times  until  well  established,  and 
flower  with  the  greatest  freedom  ? If  they  are 
had  in  mixed  colours,  a plant  of  Grevillea  robusta 
“ dotted  ” in  here  and  there  among  them  has  a 
very  nice  effect,  or  a mass  of  Yellow  Marguerites 
may  be  planted  in  the  centre  and  surrounded 
with  crimson  or  pink,  or  even  with  mixed 
Begonias.  I can  suggest  nothing  more  likely  to 
prove  satisfactory  than  this. — B.  C.  R. 

2750.— Peat  moss  litter.— This  is  an 
excellent  manure  for  most  garden  crops.  I have 
used  it  for  flower  borders,  beds  of  Carnations, 
and  Pinks  ; it  is  also  excellent  for  fruit-tree3, 
Strawberries,  and  other  small  fruits.  I have 
also  tried  it  for  Potatoes  and  Mangold  Wuizel 
in  the  fields  with  the  best  results.  Lastly,  I had 
more  of  it  on  one  occasion  than  I could  dispose 
of  on  cultivated  ground,  and  I scattered  some  of 
it  over  a Grass-field,  and  the  effect  of  it  was 
more  rapid  than  that  of  other  stable  manure. 


It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  heat 
and  ferment ; it  gives  a more  violent  heat  than 
the  ordinary  kind  of  manure  ; but  it  is  sooner 
over. — J.  D.  E. 

According  to  my  experience  this  forms 

excellent  manure  for  garden  work.  It  certainly 
grows  splendid  Potatoes,  and  seems  to  suit 
several  other  kinds  of  vegetables  for  which  I 
have  tried  it.  It  is  probably  more  suitable  for 
heavy  soils  than  light  ones,  being  naturally  of  a 
light  nature.  What  I have  had  heats  mode- 
rately, but  not  at  all  strongly.  It  is  much 
esteemed  by  the  farmers  and  other  growers 
about  here — Crawley,  in  Sussex. — B.  C.  R. 


r 2761. — Work  in  a garden.— If  the  case 
is  as  you  state  it  to  be,  I have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  saying  that  it  is  impossible  for  one 
man  to  do  the  work  named,  and  the  sooner 
you  give  up  making  the  attempt  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
The  glass  alone  would  occupy  all  one  man’s  time 
during  the  summer  if  the  work  was  done  in  a 
proper  manner.  You  might  possibly  manage  it 
yourself  during  the  winter,  say  from  the  end  of 
October  to  the  1st  of  March,  if  you  had  no 
household  work  to  do ; even  then  the  lawn 
would  not  get  much  attention.  As  to  the 
mowing  of  one  acre  and  a half  of  lawn  by  your- 
self it  is  out  of  the  question  altogether.  If 
employers  only  knew  how  much  it  takes  out  of 
a man  to  propel  a lawn-mower  single-handed  for 
four  or  five  hours  at  a stretch,  I am  sure  they 
would  not  expect  it.  Many  a time  I have  been 
unfit  for  work  the  following  day  after  a hard 
day’s  toil  with  the  mowing-machine,  and  I 
have  known  men  give  up  au  otherwise  com- 
fortable situation  for  the  same  reason.  As  an 
old  gardener  I advise  you  not  to  act  in  a hasty 
manner,  but  to  state  your  case  respectfully  to 
your  employer,  as  he  is  probably  unaware  of 
the  work  you  have  to  do,  and  will  make  arrange- 


ments to  lighten  it  accordingly.  If  he  does  not 
he  will  not  be  long  in  finding  out  his  mistake. 
Difficult  as  it  is  sometimes  to  hold  the  balance 
between  gardeners  and  their  employers  in  similar 
questions  to  this  one,  yours  is  an  exception,  as 
it  is  clearly  a case  where  the  work  is  too 
much,  therefore  you  need  not  think,  or  your 
employer  either,  that  I have  shown  you  any 
favour. — J.  C.  C. 


FRUIT. 

ESPALIER  FRUIT-TREES. 
Espalier-trained  fruit-trees  are  not,  I believe, 
so  much  in  favour  now  as  they  were  formerly  ; 
nevertheless,  there  may  be  some  whom  the 


Fig. II. 


history  of  a tree  so  trained  may  interest.  Eleven 
years  ago  I planted  a dwarf  Apple-tree — Cox’s 
Pomona — designing  it  for  an  espalier,  but  at 
the  end  of  two  years  it  had  got  into  so  hopeless 
a form,  that  I resolved  to  train  it  anew,  and 
with  this  object  I cut  off  all  the  branches  and 
left  it  a bare  stem  21  inches  high.  The  space 
allotted  to  the  tree  was  in  length  8 yards,  the 
height  5 feet  6 inches.  Its  appearance  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year  will  be  under- 
stood by  a reference  to  Fig.  1.  In  the  year  which 
followed  the  deprivation  of  its  branches  and  its 
reduction  to  21  inches  from  the  ground  level,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  shoots  issued  from  the  stem 
about  a foot  from  the  ground  where  the  thickest 
branches  had  been  cut  away,  and  several  more 
were  produced  at  the  top  ; from  these  a selection 
was  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  wherewith  to 
commence  the  training  of  the  tree.  On  re- 
ferring again  to  Fig.  I it  will  be  seen  that  it 
now  had  three  branches  on  either  side  and 
one  to  form  a leader.  My  three  tiers  of 
branches  having  been  established,  I had  to 
get  them  to  grow  in  such  a way  that,  as  the 
tree  advanced,  a proper  gradation  of  thick- 
ness should  be  maintained  in  each  tier.  This 
could  not  be  effected  in  one  year.  The  lowest 
branch,  though  trained  horizontally  at  first,  was 
always  curved  in  an  upward  direction  at  the 
extremity,  and  this  mode  of  training  is  is,  as 
Fig.  1 shows,  still  maintained.  One  tier  only  of 
branches  and  a leader  was  suffered  to  grow  in 
the  course  of  one  year,  and  the  proportionate 
difference  in  the  length  of  each  tier  was  increased 
each  year  at  the  winter  pruning.  At  the  present 
time,  although  there  are  no  Apples  on  the  highest 
tier,  there  are  thirty-four  fairly  distributed  over 


Fig.  HI. 


the  other  six,  the  lower  tier  alone  having  seven 
on  it ; but  there  are  very  few  portions  of  the  tree 
that  did  not  carry  blossoms  in  the  spring,  and 
if  the  usual  quantity  had  set  ten  times  that 
number  of  Apples  would  have  been  produced. 
Fig.  2 gives  the  form  which  I hope  my  tree  will 
eventually  assume,  as  being  that  which,  by 
judicious  training  and  pruning,  would  be  the 
most  convenient  to  keep  in  order ; but  a form 
which  in  theory  would  be  more  correct  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3 for  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  more 
methodical  training.  The  chief  tendencies  which 
we  have  to  counteract  in  espalier  training  are 
Excess  of  yioour  in  the  upper  branches,  in 
the  top  one  especially,  causing  them  to  outgrow 
the  lower,  and  the  producing  of  all  the  fruit  at 


the  extremities  only,  leaving  the  middle  of  the 
tree  bare,  an  evil  which,  though  it  cannot  be 
cured  in  trees  that  have  long  been  neglected,  may 
always  be  avoided  by  a judicious  course  of 
training  from  the  very  first.  Begin  with  as 
many  branches  as  you  can  get,  with  two,  or 
even  three  on  each  side,  with  a leader  to  carry 
on  the  growth  ; but  as  the  trees  advance,  take 
care  to  increase  the  proportionate  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  lower  branch  and  the  branch 
above  it,  laying  in  only  one  tier  each  year  till 
the  intended  height  has  been  obtained.  All 
the  shoots  except  the  terminal  have  to  be 
shortened  as  they  advance,  beginning  with 
those  on  the  highest  tier.  The  end  of  each 
should  be  pinched  off  when  about  4 inches  loDg. 
Great  attention  should  be  given  to  this,  and 
if  any  are  afterwards  found  to  have  been  over- 
looked, they  should  be  reduced  to  the  same 
length.  Any  shoots  that  are  produced  on  these 
shortened  portions  later  on  in  the  year  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  terminal 
shoots  should  be  looked  at  occasionally,  and  if 
any  appear  to  be  more  vigorous  than  their 
neighbours  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree, 
their  points  should  be  pinched  off.  A reduction 
of  their  length  should  commence  early  in 
August,  beginning  with  those  of  the  highest 
tier  and  proceeding  downwards  as  the  season 
advances.  The  tree  should  be  measured  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  the  branches  on  the  right 
side  of  the  tree  made  to  correspond  in  length 
with  those  on  the  other  side.  In  the  event  of 
an  accident  happening  to  one  of  the  branches 
necessitating  the  removal  of  a portion  of  it,  a 
new  shoot  proceeding  from  it  may  be  made  to 
overtake  the  others  and  acquire  its  proper 


length  in  the  course  of  a few  years  by  allowing 
the 

Terminal  shoot  to  remain  always  un- 
shortened, and  to  be  trained  in  an  upward 
direction  across  the  other  branches,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  which  gives  the  arrangement  of  the 
branches  of  my  present  tree  in  the  year  1885. 
The  laterals  also  might  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
longer  than  those  on  the  other  branches,  and  be 
reduced  to  6 inches  instead  of  4 inches.  At  the 
winter  pruning  all  the  laterals  should  be  reduced 
to  about  2 inches  in  length  from  the  main 
branches  in  the  usual  way.  These,  I think,  are 
the  chief  points  that  require  attention  in  the 
cultivation  of  an  espalier  fruit-tree  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  growth.  An  espalier  that  has  for 
some  years  filled  the  space  hitherto  allotted  to 
it  may  be  profitably  treated  by  having  new  ter- 
minal shoots  trained  horizontally  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  branches  across  the  border  in  which 
it  stands,  taking  care  to  keep  the  lower  branchlet 
well  in  advance  of  the  one  above  it.  This  can  be 
done  effectually  in  the  second  or  third  year  of 
their  growth.  Little  available  space  on  the 
border  for  the  growing  of  crops  is  lost  by  this 
arrangement.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  vege- 
tables from  being  grown  close  to  the  new 
branches  on  either  side.  I have  one  so  treated, 
the  lowest  branch  of  which  has  attained  the 
length  of  more  than  15  feet.  B. 


Canker  in  fruit-trees,  and  its 
causes. — Canker,  in  my  opinion,  proceeds 
from  the  rupture  of  the  sap-vessels,  caused 
generally  by  a sudden  change  of  temperature. 
A few  years  ago  I remember  warm  weather  in 
the  early  spring  followed  by  au  unusually  cold 
time  ; most  of  my  Apple-trees  showed  signs  of 
canker  more  or  less  that  year,  and  even  the 
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Quick  in  tlio  hedges  was  cankered  in  many 
places,  and  as  I have  never  had  canker  before  or 
since  I can  only  attribute  it  to  the  above  cause 
in  this  case.  I believe  that  when  the  sap  rising 
freely  receives  a prolonged  check  some  of  the 
sap-vessels  become  clogged,  and  when  the  sap 
again  rises  rupture  of  the  vessels  takes  place. 

A bruise,  blow,  or  frost  would  have  the  same 
effect.  It  is  well  known  that  some  varieties  of 
Apple-trees  are  more  liable  to  canker  than 
others.  This  I attribute  to  the  wood-cells  and 
sap-vessels  being  larger  in  some  than  in  others, 
though  it  is  possible  the  fault  may  be  constitu- 
tional. It  is  acknowledged  that  plants  and 
trees  in  a weak  state,  whether  they  have  become 
so  from  want  of  nourishment  or  any  other  cause, 
are  predisposed  to  disease.  If  my  theory  is 
correct,  sappy,  unripened  wood  is  caused  by  a 
cold  summer,  or  by  some  of  the  roots  getting 
into  cold  or  wet  soil.  To  avoid  canker  therefore 
plant  only  healthy  trees  and  those  not  predis- 
posed to  canker,  see  that  the  land  is  well 
drained,  and  that  the  trees  are  as  much  exposed 
to  the  sun  as  possible,  and  should  any  of  the 
roots  have  penetrated  into  the  subsoil  lift  and 
replant,  keeping  the  roots  as  near  the  surface 
as  possible.  Should  a season  likely  to  produce 
canker  come  it  will,  I think,  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  firm,  well-ripened  wood,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  keep  the  trees  healthy  by 
keeping  the  bark  clean,  destroying  insect  pests, 
and  giving  any  plant  food  the  trees  may  lack.— 
Chepstow. 

2756.— Planting  and  pruning  fruit- 
trees. — You  have  done  the  work  in  such  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  manner,  and  carried  out 
all  the  details  in  such  a practical  way,  that  1 
cannot  refrain  from  commending  you  on  the 
good  judgment  you  have  brought  to  bear  on 
the  matter.  Having  done  so  much  to  secure 
success  you  will  not,  I feel  sure,  mind  my  telling 
you  that  there  is  only  one  danger  for  you  to 
avoid,  and  that  is  not  to  pursue  a severe  system 
of  pruning.  Looking  at  the  careful  manner  in 
which  you  have  prepared  the  soil  for  the  trees, 
they  are  sure  to  make  vigorous  growth  after  the 
first  year,  and  if  you  try  to  check  this  growth 
by  severe  pruning  you  will  only  make  matters 
worse.  If  you  wish  to  keep  your  trees  in  the 
form  of  low  bushes  you  must,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  prune  the  roots  as  well  as  the 
branches  ; but  the  bearing  surface  of  a low  bush- 
tree  is  too  little  to  be  satisfactory  where  a 
quantity  of  fruit  is  required.  For  that  reason, 
in  a good  soil  like  yours,  you  had  better  let  the 
branches  extend  1 foot  or  15  inches  each  year 
until  they  reach  a height  of  7 feet,  when  it  may 
be  reduced  to  6 inches,  there  will  then  be  a 
better  balance  between  the  roots  and  branches. 
Your  ideas  about  pruning  are  as  sound  as  those 
about  planting.  You  may  shorten  back  the 
long  branches  in  the  way  you  suggest  early  in 
March  ; but  I would  not  touch  those  shoots  that 
are  not  more  than  1 foot  in  length. — J.  C.  C. 

I 2747.— Washing’  Apple  trees.  — Lime- 
wash  made  with  fresh  lime  and  applied  with 
a brush,  will  clear  your  trees  of  the  Lichen  and 
Moss  ; but  if  these  parasites  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  small  branches  as  well  as  the  large 
ones,  your  better  plan  will  be  to  dress  the  stems 
and  large  branches  with  the  liquid  lime,  and 
apply  fresh  slaked  lime  in  a dry  state  to  the 
small  branches.  The  latter  is  quite  as  reliable 
as  the  other,  and  gives  much  less  trouble  ; but 
the  lime  must  be  used  quite  fresh,  and  the 
branches  well-covered  with  it.  If  the  trees  are 
large,  let  a man  with  the  lime  in  a wheelbarrow 
stand  beneath  the  tree,  and  with  a scoop  or 
shovel  throw  it  up  amongst  the  branches.  In 
the  case  of  rather  high  trees,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary,  to  reach  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches,  to  send  a man  up  the  tree  with  a 
bucket  of  lime,  and  dress  them  over  from  a higher 
elevation.  If  the  work  is  carefully  done  the 
remedy  is  quite  reliable.  The  first  indication  of 
the  good  work  done  by  the  lime  is  that  the 
Lichen  will  turn  brown,  and  in  two  or  three 
weeks  after  you  will  find  the  ground  covered 
with  it.  You  must  choose  a still  day  to  apply 
the  lime  in  a powdered  state. — J.  C.  C. 

2729.— Strawberries  for  forcing.— I 

do  not  think  there  is  anything  better  at  present 
among  the  well  - tested  varieties  for  forcing 
than  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  and  Sir  J. 
Paxton.  Keen’s  Seedling  is  a good  forcer  in 
some  places,  and  John  Ruskin,  among  newer 
sorts,  has  been  highly  spoken  of ; but  where 


only  two  varieties  are  required  I should  take 
the  Vicomtesse  and  Sir  J.  Paxton.  Sir  0. 
Napier  comes  on  well  for  late  forcing,  but  is  not 
adapted  for  very  early  work.  Before  introduc- 
ing this  variety  into  heat,  the  plants  should  be 
dipped  in  a rather  strong  solution  of  Gishurst 
Compound  to  kill  mildew  spores,  as  mildew  is 
sometimes  troublesome  to  this  variety  when 
forced.  It  is  a great  advantage,  where  Straw- 
berries are  largely  forced,  to  take  the  runners 
from  young  plants  set  out  the  previous  autumn 
on  purpose  to  produce  runners,  only  the  first 
season  the  flowers  being  picked  off'.  When  the 
runners  are  taken  from  bearing  plants  some  of 
them  are  sure  to  be  weaklings. — E.  H. 


SOME  GOOD  LATE  PLUMS. 

Coe’s  Golden  Drop  (here  figured),  is  un- 
doubtedly the  the  most  valuable  late  Plum  in 
cultivation,  as  it  is  a sure  bearer  in  almost  any 
position,  the  fruit  beiDg  large,  of  attractive 


Fruiting-branch  of  Plum  “ Coe’s  Golden  Drop. 
Engraved  from  a photogroph  sent  by  Mr.  W. 
Cooper,  Maiston,  Frome,  Somersetshire. 


appearance,  and  of  excellent  quality.  That  it 
keeps  well  is  evinced  by  the  fact  of  several  good 
dishes  of  it  having  been  shown  at  some  of  the 
autumn  Chrysanthemum  and  fruit  shows  in  the 
south-western  counties  very  late  in  the  season. 
Coe’s  Late  Red  is  also  a very  late  variety, 
and  often  gives  promise  of  keeping  even  longer 
than  the  Golden  Drop.  This,  again,  is  a 
sure-croppping  variety,  but  naturally  succeeds 
and  keeps  better  when  grown  against  cool 
walls.  Unfortunately,  it  is  of  poor  quality, 
but  is  yet  very  acceptable  for  cooking. 
Belle  de  Septembre,  also  a round,  red  Plum, 
is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  last-named, 
and  it  certainly  is  a little  better  in  point  of 
flavour.  My  experience  with  it  does  not  extend 
beyond  testing  fruit  at  a show,  but  I believe  I 
am  justified  in  recommending  atrial  being  given 
it.  Guthrie’s  Late  Green  is  one  of  the  best  late 
dessert  Plums,  and  last  season  it  kept  well  in 
most  places,  good  dishes  being  available  during 
the  early  part  of  November.  The  best  1 eeper 


of  all  will,  however,  bo  found  in  Iekworth 
Impcratriee,  this  being  a moderately  heavy 
cropper,  blue  in  colour,  and,  if  allowed  to  hang 
till  the  fruit  shrivels,  very  richly  flavoured,  it 
seems  to  require  a moderately  warm  wall  or  a 
site  facing  eastward,  to  fully  develop  its  nest 
qualities.  When  open  weather  occurs  again 
intending  fruit-tree  planters  should  take  note  of 
the  above-named  Plums  as  being  of  real  value  in 
the  garden.  

2744.— Fruit  farming. —The  sea  air  is  not 
at  ail  injurious  to  fruit-trees  if  they  are  pro- 
tected from  strong  winds.  Some  of  the  best 
fruit  as  yet  obtained  in  England  has  been 
grown  by  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  in^  his  Welsh 
garden  at  Schmidda  Hir,  on  the  Little  Orme, 
near  Llandudno.  The  garden  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  and  within  a few  hundreds 
of  yards  from  it.  I have  never  seen  such  growth, 
both  on  trees  and  Rose-bushes,  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  that  garden.  Tomatoes  also  succeed  admir- 
ably under  glass. — J.  D.  E. 

The  Tomato,  it  should  be  remembered, 

is  a native  of  the  sea- coasts  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
and  undoubtedly  thrives  better  within  sight  and 
smell  of  the  “ salt  sea  waves”  than  elsewhere. 
More  Tomatoes  are  grown  in  and  near  Worthing 
alone  than  in  any  other  county  in  England 
(Kent,  perhaps,  excepted),  and  if  “ R.  1>. 
could  see  the  miles  of  glass-houses  that  are  there 
devoted  to  their  culture,  he  would  not  need  to 
ask  the  above  question.  I have  also  seldom,  if 
ever,  seen  Tomatoes  grow,  set,  and  fruit  as 
freely  and  healthily  as  they  do  on  the  coast  of 
South  Wales  and  elsewhere.  As  regards  the 
culture  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  hardy  fruits  I 
have  not  had  so  much  experience  ; but  I could 
mention  many  thrivingorchardsatdifferent  points 

along  the  south  coast,  and  I know  that  in  several 
places  near  the  sea  in  Glamorganshire  there  were 
heavy  crops  of  Apples,  &c. , last  year  (1892),  while 
in  most  other  parts  of  the  country  there  were  few 
or  none.  Shelter  from  the  south-west  winds, 
which  often  drive  the  salt  spray  long  distances  and 
“ scald  ” the  trees,  is  necessary,  as  well  as  some 
protection  on  the  north  and  east,  if  possible. 

B.  C.  R. 

2737.— Coal  tar  on  Vines.— Coal-tar  and 
paraffin-oil  are  sometimes  recommended  for 
mealy-bug  on  Vines,  but  they  are  dangerous 
things  in  inexperienced  hands  ; and  as  there  are 
perfectly  harmless  dressings  just  as  effective  I 
never  recommend  them.  Ten  ounces  of  Gishurst 
Compound  dissolved  in  a gallon  of  boiling  water 
and  used  at  a temperature  of  120  degs.,  will 
kill  all  insects  and  their  eggs  if  brushed  well 
into  the  crevices  round  the  spurs.  It  will  be 
well  to  go  over  the  Vines  a second  time  to  make 
sure  that  every  egg  has  been  reached  and  de- 
stroyed. I do  not  see  what  good  there  is  in  the 
clay  dressing  if  the  rods  are  well  scrubbed  with 
the  mixture.  All  loose  bark  should  be  removed 
before  washing  the  rods,  and  if  there  are  mealy- 
bug on  the  Vines  the  whole  interior  of  the  house 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  some  of  the 
old  border  replaced  with  fresh  soil,  as  the  mealy- 
bug will  descend  the  stem  and  live  beneath  the 
soil  in  cold  weather.— E.  H. 

Coal-tar  is  a dangerous  substance  to  use 

for  painting  Vines.  A dressing  of  Lemon-oil 
Insecticide  will  kill  mealy-bug.  It  is  simply 
mixed  with  rain-water  and  applied  to  the  V ines 
with  a brush,  working  it  well  into  all  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  Vine-rods.  As  a winter 
dressing  it  may  be  used  much  stronger  than  for 
other  seasons.  No  other  dressing  will  be  needed 
if  this  is  used.  Perhaps  the  best  and  safest 
dressing  for  Vines  after  they  are  pruned  is  a 
mixture  of  four  ounces  of  soft-soap  to  a gallon 
of  warm  water,  and  add  to  it  half  a pound  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  a little  soot  if  the  yellow 
colour  is  deemed  objectionable.  If  Vines  have 
been  badly  attacked  with  bug  the  woodwork  of 
the  house  will  also  need  to  be  well  washed  with 
soft-soapy  water,  and  again  with  clear  water, 
afterwards  giving  it  two  coats  of  paint,  the 
surface  soil  should  also  be  removed  to  the  depth 
of  2 inches. — J.  D.  E. 

Although  it  is  quite  safe  to  use  coal-tar 

on  Vines,  it  is  not  a sure  cure  for  mealy-bug, 
nor  is  anything  else  if  the  \ ines  are  at  all 
neglected  the  following  season.  A sharp  look 
out  should  be  kept  after  new  growth  commences 
for  any  signs  of  this  insect.  Some  are  certain 
to  appear.  A narrow-pointed  camel-hair  brush, 
dipped  in  methylated  spirits,  is  the  best  means 
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of  cleansing  the  Vines  during  growth.  By 
touching  the  insects  with  the  spirit  the  Vines 
will  not  be  in  jured  at  all,  but  the  mealy-bug  can 
be  kept  in  check.  The  tar  mixture  should  be 
made  up  as  follows  : Put  one  quart  of  tar  and 

four  quarts  of  water  into  a bucket,  add  sufficient 
garden  soil  to  make  it  of  the  consistency  of 
paint,  mix  all  well  together,  and  put  in  one 
quart  of  hot  lime  to  give  the  Vines  a natural 
colour  when  painted.  Apply  the  mixture  as 
you  would  paint,  brushing  it  into  every  crevice. 
In  bad  cases  this  may  be  done  twice  in  one 
winter.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  whole  well 
mixed,  or  the  tar  will  float  on  the  top. 
Thoroughly  wash  the  Vines  with  water  heated 
to  120  degs.  ; adding  soft-soap  is  a good  and 
safe  remedy  for  cleansing  them  from  mealy- 
bug ; but  in  no  case  will  all  the  insects  be 
killed.  Therefore,  the  summer  attention  needed 
is  most  important. — S.  P. 


WHEN  TO  MOVE  PEACH-TREES. 

Ip  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  are  transplanted 
when  in  full  leaf,  the  work  being  done  well  and 
at  the  right  time,  they  will  quickly  recover  from 
the  check  and  form  a considerable  number  of 
fresh  root  fibres  before  the  resting  period  sets 
in.  Of  the  advantages  attending  this  removal 
of  either  large  or  small  trees  little  need  be  said 
beyond  remarking  that  it  not  only  prevents  any 
loss  of  crop,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  frequently 
the  means  of  improving  both  the  weight  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  produced.  Another  impor- 
tant point  in  favour  of  moving  good  sized  trees 
from  one  house  to  another  or  from  the  outer 
walls  to  a glazed  structure  is  the  fact  that  by 
so  doing,  valuable  wall  and  trellis  space  can  be 
far  more  quickly  turned  to  good  account  than 
would  be  the  case  if  quite  young  trees  were 
planted  instead.  These,  however,  are  oft-re- 
peated, yet  indisputable  truisms,  and  my  object 
in  returning  to  the  subject  is  to  chronicle  a few 
rather  uncommon  experiences  of  my  own,  the 
opportunity  also  being  taken  of  penning  a note 
of  warning  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
commence  moving  their  trees  before  they  are  fit 
for  it.  The  time  usually  selected  for  shifting 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  from  one  position  to 
another  is  usually  directly  after  the  young  wood 
has  become  fairly  hard  and  the  buds  plump,  the 
leaves  still  being  green  and  holding  on  tena- 
ciously. If  this  period  is  anticipated,  the 
chances — these  almost  amounting  to  a certainty 
— are  that  the  premature  lifting  and  replant- 
ing will  end  in  the  young  wood  shrivel- 
ling badly  and,  it  may  be,  the  loss  of  the 
tree.  The  latter  contingency  is  more  likely  to 
arise  in  the  case  of  young  trees  brought  in  from 
the  open  walls  any  time  this  season — at  any 
rate,  before  the  end  of  September.  The  wood  on 
most  of  the  trees  under  glass  is  about  now  fairly 
hard,  and  in  most  cases  those  in  early  houses  may 
safely  be  shifted  from  one  house  to  another,  or 
from  one  part  of  a house  to  another  at  once. 
Those  with  two  or  more  houses  or  divisions  de- 
voted principally  to  Peach  and  Nectarine  cul- 
ture have  a decided  advantage  over  those  who 
have  not,  especially  if  early  forcing  is  carried 
out.  Trees  from  the  open  walls  are  not  suitable 
for  introducing  into  an  early  house,  as  they 
would  be  just  going  to  rest  at  a time  when  they 
ought  to  be  got  ready  for  starting,  and  would 
force  badly  accordingly.  The  proper  course  to 
pursue  is  to  shift  trees  from  second  early  and 
successional  houses  into  the  earlier  ones  and  to 
make  good  any  blanks  in  the  late  houses  with 
young  trees  prepared  against  open  walls.  No 
great  amount  of  skill  need  be  expended  in  the 
Successful  transplanting  of  Peach  and 
Nectarine-trees,  more  judgment,  as  previously 
hinted,  being  required  in  deciding  when  it 
shall  be  done.  Supposing  that  the  wood  is 
firm  and  active  top-growth  nearly  or  quite  over, 
it  also  being  possible  to  move  the  trees  with  a 
moderate  large  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots,  then 
I would  give  the  preference  to  early  autumn 
transplanting ; but  if  the  growth  is  late  in 
maturing,  then  I would  say  by  all  means  defer 
planting  till  the  loaves  have  fallen,  even  if  it 
cannot  be  done  before  bud  movement  com- 
mences next  spring.  In  some  instances  the 
stems  of  the  trees  are  located  almost  im- 
mediately behind  the  hot  water  pipes,  this 
rendering  it  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to 
move  the  trees  with  much  soil  about  the  roots, 
and  in  this  case  I counsel  delay.  That  trees 
can  be  moved  in  full  leaf  with  very  little  soil 


about  the  roots,  and  yet  recover  sufficiently  to 
bear  a crop  of  fruit  the  following  season,  I 
have  good  reason  for  believing,  but  all  the  same, 
I would  prefer  to  run  no  risks  in  that  direction. 
Far  better  would  it  be  to  wait  till  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  and  the  buds  properly  formed 
before  disturbing  the  trees,  and  if  the  moving  is 
done  directly  after  this  has  taken  place,  there 
will  be  no  shrivelling  of  the  wood,  while  the 
roots  will  yet  have  time  to  heal  over,  and  in 
some  cases  to  even  form  a few  fibres.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  plan  to  pursue  when  trees 
have  to  be  brought  from  a distance,  and  applies 
with  the  most  force  to  any  prepared  in  nurseries. 
In  each  and  every  case  the  lifting  should  be 
done  carefully,  the  operators  striving  to  save  as 
many  healthy  roots  as  possible,  those  of  a bright 
healthy  brown  colour  with  white  points  being 
the  youngest  and  most  active,  and  the  less  all 
are  bruised  or  broken  the  better.  Many  err  in 
saving  too  large  a ball  of  soil  about  the  roots, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  that  large  lumps  fall 
away,  carrying  many  good  roots  with  them.  A 
small,  flat,  semi-circular  ball  is  the  best,  and 
this  can  usually  be  lifted  out  of  the  hole  by 
means  of  a short,  wide,  and  stout  board,  and 
carried  by  this  to  its  fresh  site.  Should  the 
tree  have  to  be  moved  to  a considerable 
distance,  then  ought  the  ball  and  roots  to  be 
enclosed  in  strong  mats,  these  also  being  handy 
for  lifting  them  in  and  out  of  the  holes.  The 
greatest  care  should  also  be  taken  of  t he  trees, 
reckless  labourers  little  heeding  whether  they 
break  several  of  the  limbs  or  not.  Long,  ugly 
branches  may  well  be  cut  out  before  the  trees 
are  moved  and  some  thinning  out  done,  the  rest 
of  the  branches  being  then  tied  together  in  a 
few  bunches,  all  this  being  done  before  the  roots 
are  disturbed.  Thus  treated,  the  trees  can 
generally  be  got  through  doorways  without 
sustaining  much  injury.  When  in  position, 
prune  away  any  damaged  branches  and  cleanly 
cut  over  all  broken  ends  of  roots,  those  much 
damaged  being  removed.  A rich  compost  is  not 
necessary  or  desirable,  but  what  suits  the  Grape- 
Vine  answers  well  for  Peaches.  Always  make 
the  hole  rather  larger  than  the  spread  of  roots, 
filling  in  with  fresh  compost  somewhat  firmly 
and  planting  rather  high,  the  roots,  thinly  and 
evenly  spread  out,  being  surrounded  with  some 
of  the  finest  of  the  compost.  I find  roots  most 
active  when  they  come  into  contact  with  burnt 
earth  and  well  charred  rubbish  generally,  and 
invariably  use  this  freely  when  planting  Peach 
and  Nectarine-trees.  The  soil  should  be  kept 
rather  on  the  moist  side,  especially  when  the 
trees  are  moved  in  full  leaf.  The  house  ought 
also  to  be  kept  rather  close  for  a time,  shaded 
in  bright  weather,  and  the  trees  be  syringed 
overhead  frequently.  W. 


MOISTURE  FOR  FRUIT-TREES. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fruit-trees  require 
far  more  moisture  at  the  root  than  they  usually 
get — at  least,  over  a very  wide  area  of  the 
country.  The  year  1891  was  an  exceptionally 
wet  one,  and  the  prophets  were  predicting  un- 
ripened wood,  and  very  little  fruit  last  year  ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  where  the  blossoms  escaped 
the  exceptionally  severe  frosts  of  May  and  June 
the  crops  of  fruit  were  good,  and,  above  all,  the 
trees  looked  remarkably  cleau  and  healthy.  I 
never  remember  seeing  the  fruit-buds  on  Apples, 
Pears,  &c. , so  prominent  at  this  early  date,  and 
unless  we  get  some  very  exceptional  weather  to 
mar  the  prospects,  the  chances  are  that  1893 
will  be  a great  fruit  year.  I may  remark  that 
giving  copious  supplies  of  water,  house-slops, 
sewage,  &c.,  to  fruit-trees,  has  been  a mania  of 
mine  for  years,  and  every  kind  of  liqu  d I have 
to  spare  goes  to  the  roots  of  the  fruit-trees  all 
the  year  round,  and  I can  safely  say  that  those 
that  get  most  liquid  give  me  the  most  regular  and 
finest  crops  of  fiuit.  I have  for  years  gathered 
fine  produce  from  some  dwarf  bushes  of  Lord  Suf- 
field  Apples  that  I give  copious  supplies  to,  and 
the  crop  averaged  nearly  3 bushels  of  splendid 
fruit  on  each  bush,  and  for  the  past  ten  years 
they  have  never  failed  of  a crop.  I do  not  sug 
gest  that  it  would  be  advisable  on  heavy  or 
undrained  laud  to  water  so  much  ; but  I am 
convinced  that  the  light  land  of  the  southern 
counties  will  produce  better  crops  of  fruit  than 
the  stiff  lands  of  Kent  if  only  the  trees  get 
plenty  of  moisture  ; it  is  the  lack  of  that  which 
induces  premature  decay.  J.  G. , Hants. 


RIPENING  OF  THE  WOOD  OF  FRUIT- 
TREES 

Without  well-ripened  wood  fruit-trees  cannot 
become  fruitful,  and  yet  how  often  is  the 
ripening  attended  to.  Heat,  not  cold,  is  the 
primary  factor  in  ripening  ; yet  from  the  treat- 
ment such  subjects  as  Vines,  Peaches,  or  even 
Figs  often  receive,  we  might  infer  that  cold 
was  the  agency  to  bring  about  this  desirable 
end.  In  seasons  when  sunshine  is  abnormally 
short  and  the  temperature  also  considerably 
lower  than  is  usual,  more  than  ordinary  care 
is  needed  to  ensure  that  the  wood  becomes 
satisfactorily  ripened.  The  badly  ripened  wood 
of  Vines  produces  loose  straggling  bunches, 
which  probably  would  set  indifferently  and  also 
be  the  forerunner  of  shanking.  Many  people 
as  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  cut  in  summer  and 
early  autumn  throw  the  ventilators  open  both 
at  the  top  and  front  of  the  house,  and 
if  possible  the  roof-lights  are  also  removed. 
Coupled  with  the  above,  artificial  heat  from  the 
pipes  is  withdrawn,  and  lateral  spi  ay  allowed  to 
ramble  at  its  own  free  will.  For  ripening  up 
the  wood  of  Vines  a warm  dry  air  is  necessary, 
and  during  a cold  and  comp  a.'  atively  sunless 
season  heat  should  be  maintained  in  the  pipes 
until  the  whole  of  the  growth  becomes  firm  and 
the  foliage  commences  to  mature.  The  foliage 
from  well-ripened  Vines  commences  to  change 
colour  naturally  as  the  season  advances,  and 
some  of  the  varieties  take  on  beautiful  autumn 
tints,  which  are  sure  signs  of  the  ripening  pro- 
cess being  satisfactorily  performed.  The  foliage 
on 

III- ripened  Vines  is  a long  time  in  changing 
colour  ; in  fact,  only  a decided  check  like  a 
severe  frost  will  cause  it  to  fall,  unless  the  sea- 
son is  far  advanced.  It  must  not  be  inferred 
that  I favour  a hot  and  close  temperature,  but 
the  conditions  necessary  to  ripen  up  Grapes  dur- 
ing their  latter  stage  will  also  suit  the  ripening 
up  of  the  wood,  with  perhaps  a little  more  air 
during  the  night.  I like  to  feel  the  temperature 
warm,  dry,  and  airy,  and  under  these  conditions 
the  wood  cannot  but  become  efficiently  ripened. 
Next  to  ripening  up  the  wood  the  thinning  out 
of  the  sub-laterals,  or  even  the  shortening  of 
the  main  laterals  themselves  later  on,  will  also 
assist  in  plumping  up  the  buds.  The  sub-laterals 
would  be  the  first  to  be  cut  out,  but  this  would 
have  to  be  done  at  intervals  of  a few  days.  In 
those  cases  where  the  sub-laterals  have  been 
allowed  to  extend  above  the  orthodox  one  leaf, 
they  should  be  shortened  back  to  this  one,  being 
afterwards  cut  out  altogether,  taking  care  not 
to  injure  the  main  leaves.  As  the  leaves  com- 
mence to  change  the  laterals  themselves  may  be 
shortened  back  to  15  inches  or  18  inches,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  they  have  been  allowed  to 
extend.  The  advantage  which  will  accrue  from 
such  practice  cannot  but  be  manifest  in  the 
plumping  up  of  the  buds.  The  late  Mr.  James 
Dickson,  formerly  of  Arkleton,  and  who  was 
well  known  for  the  high  culture  of  his  Grapes, 
and  also  for  producing  large  bunches,  regularly 
shortened  back  the  laterals  previous  to  the 
foliage  falling,  and  admitted  that  he  owed  no 
small  part  of  his  success  in  producing  large 
bunches  to  this  practice.  This  is  not  pointed 
out  merely  to  show  that  larger  bunches  can  be 
had,  but  to  prove  that  the  practice  is  not  injuri- 
ous. The  laterals  must  not  be  shortened  back 
indiscriminately,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that 
the  main  foliage  has  performed  its  allotted  func- 
tions. Many  structures  will  no  doubt  soon  be 
required  for  housing  the  Chrysanthemums, 
and  although  I would  never  make  the  \ ines 
secondary  to  Chrysanthemums,  much  might  be 
done  in  assisting  the  Y ines  to  become  early  and 
well  ripened,  and  the  after-shortening  of  the 
laterals  would  be  both  beneficial  to  the  Vines 
and  plants.  The  foliage  should  be  perfectly  free 
from  insect  pests,  as  oftentimes  both  red-spider 
and  thrips  are  allowed  to  have  their  own  free 
will,  especially  the  latter,  where  plants  have  to 
be  grown  which  are  apt  to  become  affected  with 
the  pests  in  question.  YV ashing  the  Vines  with 
the  garden  engine  or  carefully  with  a hose  would 
clear  off  red-spider,  while  fumigation  would  soon 
destroy  thrips.  The 

Ripening  of  pot  Vines  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  merely  turning  them  out  in  the  open 
air  before  the  wood  has  become  efficiently 
ripened  through  a sufficient  sojourn  under  glas 
in  a ripening  temperature,  merely  getting  the 
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wooil  of  a brown  colour  and  the  leaves  rusty  is 
not  maturation  in  tho  true  sense  of  the  word. 
First  get  the  wood  thoroughly  ripened,  and  then 
more  air  can  be  given  to  induce  the  Vines  to  go 
to  rest.  Much  that  I have  advanced  for  tho 
ripening  up  of  the  wood  of  Vines  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  Peach  or  Nectarine-tree. 
Firm,  medium-sized,  and  short-jointed  wood  in 
the  mid-season  houses  will  generally  turn  out 
satisfactory  enough,  and  a free  volume  of  fresh 
air  would  bo  needful  ; but  oven  here  discrimina- 
tion is  necessary,  and  a little  warmth  in  the  pipes 
to  ensure  a warmer  and  dryer  air  will  assist  in 
a cold  season  in  bringing  about  the  desired 
end,  of  having  well  ripened  wood  of  that  warm, 
nutty  colour  which  Peach-growers  so  like  to  see. 
The  oarly  falling  of  the  leaves  is  no  criterion  of 
the  wood  being  efficiently  ripened,  as  very  often 
this  is  brought  about  prematurely  by  the 
foliage  being  devoured  by  red-spider.  The 
antidotes  applied  for  the  destruction  of  red- 
spiderare  ffiften  as  injurious  as  the  spider,  and 


through  their  application  I have  known  the 
leaves  fall  wholesale  very  quickly.  Whenever 
it  is  decided  to  apply  an  insecticide  other  than 
fresh  water  with  the  usual  mixture  of  sulphur, 
too  much  care  can  never  be  given  in  its  applica- 
tion.- The  premature  fallingof  theleaves,  through 
whateveragency,  is  a sure  source  of  bud-dropping 
later  on,  as  with  the  early  falling  of  the  leaves 
the  buds  cannot  become  either  perfect  or  suffi- 
ciently matured.  It  is  the  wood  of  the  trees  in 
the  later  houses  which  is  more  in  danger  of  not 
becoming  sufficiently  ripened.  Trees  that  are 
neglected  in  this  respect  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered  can  never  be  expected  to  remain  long 
in  good  health,  and  from  ill-ripened  wood  gum- 
ming often  ensues.  Many  people  often  neglect 
their  trees  at  this  stage,  neither  assisting  them 
to  ripen  up  the  wood  satisfactorily  nor  applying 
a sufficiency  of  water  to  the  roots.  Without  a 
sufficiency  of  this  needful  element  the  ripening 
of  the  wood  cannot  be  efficiently  performed. 
The  starvation  process  will  never  ensure  satis- 
factory results.  A. 


, 2710.— Gooseberry-bushes.— A growth 
of  Moss  on  the  stems  of  Gooseberry-bushes  about 


four  or  six  years  old  would  bo  the  elloct  of  their 
growing  in  soil  badly  drained  or  soil  that  is  not 
drained  at  all.  Scrape  the  Moss  oil',  wet  the 
bushes,  and  dust  them  well  with  dry  powdered 
lime  ; a dressing  of  lime  on  tho  surface  of  the 
ground,  to  be  dug  in,  would  also  be  beneficial. 
Moss  also  thrives  on  trees  growing  in  very  poor 
soil  ; in  that  case  a good  dressing  of  farmyard- 
manure  dug  in  would  be  needful,  but  nothing 
will  ever  do  any  permanent  good  unless  the 
ground  is  well  drained. — J.  1).  E. 

Give  the  bushes  a thorough  dressing  of  newly- 

Blalced  lime  on  a damp  morning,  or  some  time  when  the 
bushes  are  damp,  so  that  the  lime  may  stick. — 1£  il. 

The  best  plan  is  to  paint  the  bushes  all 

over  with  a mixture  of  quicklime,  soot,  and 
clay,  made  into  the  consistency  of  paint,  adding  a 
little  melted  refuse  fat  from  the  kitchen,  which 
will  make  the  mixture  adhere  to  the  branches. 
If  nothing  but  lime  and  clay  is  used  heavy  rains 
wash  off  the  mixture.  An  ordinary  paint  brush 
is  the  best  tool  to  apply  the  mixture.  It  not 


only  destroys  Lichen  and  Moss,  but  prevents  the 
birds  eating  the  buds,  and  also  reduces  the  crop 
of  caterpillars  the  next  summer. — S.  P. 


2753. — Coil  boiler. — I have  never  used  a 
coil  of  the  pattern  described,  but  I cannot  see 
how  it  is  going  to  heat  nearly  100  feet  of  4-inch 
piping.  The  gauge  of  the  piping  is  right  enough, 
though  Ll-inch  would  be  better  ; but  the 
diameter  is  too  small,  and  there  are  too  many 
“ laps.”  It  certainly  would  not  act  if  set  in  the 
ordinary  way,  with  the  fire  inside  of  it,  as  there 
would  be  no  end  of  trouble  with  the  fuel 
“jamming  ” at  the  top.  The  only  way,  as  far  as 

I can  see,  would  be  to  set  it  above  a well-built 
furnace  of  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  the 
bottom  of  the  coil  being  9 to  12  inches  above  the 
fire-bars,  with  a good  space  all  round  it,  and 
merely  feed  through  the  coil.  In  this  way  it 
would  act  best  in  conjunction  with  a flue.  I 
have  a house  containing  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  piping,  also  heated  by  a coil,  but  this  is  IJ-ineh 
tubing,  with  four  turns  only,  and  is  about 

II  inches  internal  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
14  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  14  inches  deep.  It 
acts  perfectly. — B.  C.  R. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  AFRICAN  LILY  (AGAPANTHC7S). 

It  is  now  nearly  two  hundred  years  since  the 
blue  African  Lily  was  introduced,  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  called  a common  plant,  nor  is  it  seen 
nearly  so  frequently  as  one  would  suppose, 
judging  from  its  exceeding  beauty.  The  way  to 
have  good  specimens  is  to  grow  them  in  tuba.  It 
roots  so  freely  and  strongly  as  to  burst  tho 
strongest  pots,  but  on  no  account  should  this 
lessen  its  cultivation.  Large  pots  are  expensive, 
but  tubs  are  cheap  and  easily  obtainable.  For 
smaller  specimens  41-gallon  and  9 gallon  casks, 
out  in  two,  and  a few  holes  bored  in  the  bottom 
for  drainage,  do  very  well,  but  for  larger 
specimens  petroleum  or  tar-barrels  treated  in  the 
same  way,  but  charred  inside  previous  to  use, 
will  hold  specimens  quite  large  enough  for  any 
place  or  purpose,  and  capable  of  producing  from 
thirty  to  forty  spikes  of  flower  each  season. 
The  beauty  of  a well-flowered  specimen  of  this 
African  Lily  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
There  is  no  garden  that  would  not  be  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a few  specimens 
of  this  noble  flowering  plant.  Beside  formal 
terrace  walks,  at  the  top  or  foot  of  steps  near  the 
house,  and  even  in  simpler  gardens,  near  and 
beside  the  dwelling-house,  it  always  looks  well. 
The  culture  of  this  plant  is  very  simple,  ap, 
given  a free  sandy  loam,  well  drained,  abund- 
ance of  water  in  the  growing  season,  and  pro- 
tection from  the  severest  frost  in  winter,  it  is 
sure  to  grow  well  and  flower  freely.  Ouee  a 
good  specimen  is  made  up  it  is  not  advisable  to 
disturb  it  at  the  root.  Give  stimulants  freely 
in  the  shape  of  liquid-manure  throughout  the 
summer,  and  the  reward  will  be  from  ten  to 
forty  spikes  of  bloom  each  year,  according  to 
the  size  and  strength  and  liberal  treatment  of 
the  plants.  Some  call  this  a hardy  plant,  and 
as  a matter  of  fact  it  does  withstand  the  winter 
in  a few  favoured  southern  and  western  gardens, 
but  even  in  ihese  it  would  thrive  better  and 
flower  more  freely  if  housed  for  the  winter.  It 
will  stand  unharmed  from  10  degs.  to  12  degs. 
of  frost,  and  in  any  shed,  cellar,  or  room  where 
the  severe  frost  can  be  kept  from  it,  it  will  be 
safe. 

Varieties. — The  commonest  variety  is  A.  urn- 
bellatus,  which  was  introduced  from  the  Cape  in 
1092.  There  is  a form  of  it  named  maximus  which 
is  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the  type,  and  a 
truly  noble  kind,  worthy  of  good  cultivation. 
The  flower-spike  of  this  kind  grows  4 feet  high 
and  bears  an  enormous  head  of  bloom.  There 
is  a double-flowered  form  of  A.  umbellatus  which 
is  very  beautiful  and  long-lasting,  but  whether 
it  succeeds  in  pots  in  the  open  air  I do  not 
know.  As  seen  under  glass  it  is  very  good, 
and  worth  growing  for  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory. Agapanthus  umbellatus  minor  is 
smaller  in  all  parts,  with  its  narrow  leaves  and 
elegant  slender  spikes  of  deep-blue  flowers.  A. 
umbellatus  Mooreanus  is  a very  dwarf  kind, 
with  narrow,  rather  erect  leaves  and  heads  of 
deep  violet-blue  flowers.  It  i3  said  to  be 
hardier  than  any  other  kind.  These  two  dwarf 
kinds  should  be  more  extensively  grown  in  pots, 
as  they  are  less  liable  to  burst  them. 

White  flowered  kinds. — Of  these  there 
appear  to  be  three  distinct  varieties.  One,  named 
A.  umbellatus  albidus  (here  figured),  with  full- 
sized  spikes  of  fine  white  flowers,  has  the  peculi- 
arity of  losing  its  leaves,  which  during  the  winter 
turn  yellow  and  die  off.  It  appears  to  be  a 
natural  characteristic,  and  the  plants  should, 
therefore,  be  carefully  dried  off  for  the  winter. 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  candidus  is  a white 
variety  of  the  type  and  evergreen,  but  the  finest 
kind  is  the  form  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus 
maximus,  which  has  a tall  scape  and  a large 
head  of  the  purest-white  flowers.  Those  who 
wish  for  a full  and  complete  collection  will  find, 
in  addition  to  the  above-named  kinds,  a few 
others,  varying  slightly  in  their  shades  of  blue, 
and  there  are  also  two  variegated-leaved  kinds, 
one  with  silver  bands  and  the  other  with  golden 
bands  running  the  entire  length  of  the  leaf. 
Both  are  pretty,  but,  of  course,  not  so  generally 
useful  as  the  vigorous,  noble,  green-leaved  kinds. 

AJ 


2762.  — Treatment  of  a Chinese 

Primula.  — The  Chinese  Primrose  is  un- 
doubtedly much  hardier  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, and  if  hardily  reared — without  any  arti- 


The  White  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus  albidus).  From  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Troup, 
Uplands,  Wrington,  Somerset. 
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fieial  heat  at  all,  if  possible — will  stand  several 
degrees  of  frost  uninjured.  I have  known  quite 
young  plants  to  resist  10  degs.  and  even  15degs. 
of  frost,  and  then  bloom  beautifully  afterwards, 
and  here  and  there  one  finds  an  extra  vigorous 
and  hardy  seedling  that  will  endure  almost  any- 
thing and  grow  and  bloom  with  extraordinary 
vigour.  Such  a one,  no  doubt,  was  the  plant 
referred  to,  but  the  numerous  changes  of  posi- 
tion, combined  with  old  age,  have  proved  too 
much  for  it.  I do  not  know  whether  or  not 
these  plants  are  perennial  in  their  native 
haunts,  but  I have  never  known  one  to  do  much 
good  under  cultivation  after  the  second  season, 
and  once  the  decay  at  the  collar  described  sets 
in  and  there  is  very  little  hope  of  recovery. 
In  a cool  and  rather  shady  place  these  plants 
will,  I know  well,  bloom  profusely  during  the 
whole  of  the  summer. — B.  C.  R. 


IMPORTED  AZALEAS  AND  CAMELLIAS. 


Within  the  last  few  years  these  have  figured 
largely  at  the  various  auction  sales  held  in  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  months,  large  consign- 
ments reaching  here  from  Belgium  to  be  disposed 
of  in  this  way.  As  the  roots  of  the  Azalea  are 
very  delicate,  and  quickly  susceptible  to  injury 
if  allowed  to  become  dry,  it  is  advisable  previous 
to  purchasing  to  see  the  state  of  the  roots,  and 
if  too  much  parched  up  one  can  hardly  hope 
that  the  whole  of  them  will  prove  satisfactory. 
In  any  case  they  should  as  soon  as  possible  after 
ieceipt  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  dry  ones 
thoroughly  watered  by  soaking  them  in  a tub  of 
yvater,  as  bj  this  means  the  moisture  percolates 
through  the  entire  ball.  Then  they  should  be 
stoou  somewhere  to  drain  before  potting,  as 
wo  plant  ."hould  be  potted  with  a soddened  ball 
earth,  the  result  being  in  many  cases  as  bad  as 
if  soil  were  too  dry.  Good  sandy  peat,  or 
an  admixture  of  leaf-mould  with  it,  is  very  suit- 
able for  these  Azaleas,  and  the  size  of  the  pots 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  plants  ; but  in 
any  case  goad  drainage  is  essential.  Many  look 
,iipon  an  Azalea  as  a plant  that  cannot  be  potted 
too  firmly,  and  o»a  for  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  press  the  soil  down  as  tightly  as 
possible.  Such  exertion,  however,  is  really  not 
required,  for  the  plants  will  succeed  equally 
well,  provided  they  are  potted  moderately  firm 
And  care  taken  that  no  cavities  between  the  ball 
«f  earth  and  the  side  of  the  pot  are  allowed  to 
exist.  If  these  imported  plants  (which  have 
arown  so  freely)  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  soil  in  which  they  root  so  well  is  by  no 
means  particularly  firm,  but  is  rather  of  a soft, 
spongy  texture.  After  potting  it  is  advisable 
to  keep  them  rather  close  and  shaded  from  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun  for  a few  days  till  the  roots 
are  again  active.  Occasional  syringings  will  also 
greatly  assist  towards  keeping  the  foliage  fresh 
till  the  plants  recover  from  the  check  of  re- 
moval. In  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  however,  it 
will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  protest  them  in 
this  manner,  and  they  may  then  be  subjected  to 
the  same  exposure  as  established  plants.  Com- 
plaints are  often  made  vhat  imported  Azaleas 
lose  so  many  of  their  leaves,  but  if  treated  in 
this  way  the  results  will  be  far  more  satisfactory 
than  if  potted  and  fully  exposed  at  once. 
Camellias,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  often 
sent  here  in  considerable  numbers  from  Belgium, 
need  a free  circulation  of  air,  otherwise  the  buds 
are  very  liable  to  drop  ; indeed,  when  all  reason- 
able precautions  are  taken  a great  many  of  the 
buds  will  fall  soon  after  they  reach  this  country, 
either  from  getting  too  dry  or  being  deprived  of 
air,  or  from  some  other  cause.  Though  the 
greatest  precautions  sometimes  fail  in  the  case 
of  these  little  imported  Camellias,  yet  the  largest 
measure  of  success  may7  reasonably  be  hoped  for 
when  in  a light  airy  structure  and  carefully 
attended  to  iu  the  matter  of  water.  T. 


account  think  of  hard  pruning.  I do  not  know 
a prettier  table  adornment  for  Christmas  than 
this  fragrant  Iris,  a few  pots  of  which  will  scent 
a large  house  with  the  rich  violet  perfume  of  the 
flowers.  There  have  been  several  q ueries  ans  wered 
recently  upon  the  best  kinds  of  Irises  for  pots, 
and,  therefore,  no  further  information  on  this 
ooint  is  necessary  now  ; but  beyond  all  others 
□egin  first  with  I.  reticulata.  It  is  easily  grown, 
and  the  flowers  are  delightful  in  the  dwelling- 
rooms  or  the  greenhouse.  They  stand  up  well 
above  the  young  leaves,  which  do  not  attain 
maturity  until  the  flowers  have  faded.  As  re- 
gards the  after-treatment  of  the  bulbs,  the  proper 
way  is  to  harden  them  off  gradually  and  plant 
them  in  the  open,  not  using  the  same  bulbs,  if 
possible,  two  years  in  succession.  There  are 
several  forms  of  I.  reticulata,  and  the  large- 
flowered  variety  should  be  made  note  of  ; but  I 
do  not  care  for  the  others.  I.  Histrio,  I. 
Kolpowskyana,  I.  alata,  I.  cyanea,  I.  Rosen- 
bachiana,  and  I.  Bakeriana  are  also  useful  and 
amenable  to  pot-culture.  It  is  pleasant  to  find 
so  much  interest  being  taken  in  the  bulbous  Iris 
by  the  readers  of  Gardening.  They  are  a 
charming  and  easily-grown  class. — C.  T. 


VERONICAS  IN  POTS. 


2070.—  Irises  in  pots.— The  best  Iris  to 
grow  in  pots  is  I.  reticulata,  and  the  time  to 
pot  the  bulbs  is  in  the  autumn,  potting  them  five 
or  six  together  in  5 inch  pots.  This  is  the  most 
handy  size  to  use,  and  ordinary  soil  will  suffice, 
light  loam  for  preference.  Put  a few  crocks  iu 
the  bottom  for  drainage,  and  arrange  the  bulbs 
an  equal  distance  apart,  so  as  to  gain  effect 
from  the  deep-violet,  fragrant  flowers.  After 
potting  place  them  in  a cold  frame,  and  to  bring 
them  into  flower  by  Christmas  use  a very  gentle 
heat,  just  sufficient  to  bring  them  into  bloom  a 
few  weeks  before  the  proper  season ; on  no 


For  a cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory  the  various 
garden  forms  of  Veronica  speciosa  are  well 
suited,  as  protection  from  frost  is  all  they  need, 
and  with  a little  heat  they  will  flower  more  or 
less  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 
These  Veronicas  are  very  accomm  Mating,  forneat 
little  bushes  that  will  bloom  well  may  be  had  in 
pots  5 inches  or  6 inches  in  diameter,  while  if 
needed  they  will  quickly  form  large  specimens 
a yard  high  and  as  much  through.  Of  course, 
such  plants  need  a considerable  amount  of  root 
room,  and  where  there  is  a bed  in  the  conserva- 
tory they  do  well  planted  out,  provided  the 
situation  is  light  and  airy.  Few  plants  are  to  be 
seen  in  greater  numbers  hawked  about  the 
streets  of  London  during  the  winter  months 
than  these  Veronicas,  and  the  cheap  rate  at 
which  they  are  disposed  of  would  indicate  that 
little  trouble  is  taken  with  them.  That  is  indeed 
the  case,  for  the  cuttings  are  struck  in  the 
spring,  and  when  frosts  are  over  planted  out. 
Little  attention  is  needed  during  the  summer 
except  to  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  growing 
shoots  once  or  twice  to  ensure  a bushy  habit,  as 
well  furnished  plants  are  necessary  for  potting. 
By  the  end  of  summer  they  will  be  neat  little 
bushes,  and,  if  lifted  and  potted  carefully,  will 
scarcely  feel  the  check.  These  Veronicas  form 
such  a mass  of  roots  when  planted  out  that  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  them 
before  potting ; however,  if  not  carried  to 
excess,  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
plants,  or  at  most  with  only  the  loss  of  a few 
older  leaves.  When  lifted  and  potted  they 
should  be  placed  in  a frame  and  kept  rather 
close  till  root-action  recommences,  but  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  fibres  are  again  active  in 
the  new  compost.  Though  Veronicas  were  in 
a good  many  cases  greatly  injured  or  killed  out- 
right in  the  open  ground  last  winter  the  injured 
plants  recovered  so  quickly  that  soon  all  traces 
of  the  frost  were  obliterated.  They  will  strike 
root  readily  from  cuttings  at  nearly  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  the  best  time  for  that  purpose 
is  in  the  spring,  the  cuttings  to  consist  of  the 
young  shoots  of  the  current  season.  They  need 
to  be  kept  close  and  shaded  till  struck,  which 
will  not  take  long,  but  if  the  cuttings  are 
allowed  to  flag  the  action  of  rooting  will  be 
much  retarded  thereby.  A few  garden  varie- 
ties that  are  especially  good  are  Imperialis 
(bright  amaranth-red,  a vigorous  variety  of  free 
branching  habit,  and  with  large  closely-packed 
spikes  of  blossom),  Celestial  has  pretty  light- 
blue  flowers,  Reine  des  Bleues  (deep-blue),  Marie 
Antoinette  (pink),  Jardin  Fleuri  (deep  carmine). 
Blue  Gem,  as  implied  by  its  name,  has  blue 
blossoms,  but  in  habit  it  is  totally  unlike  any  of 
the  preceding,  forming  a little  dense  Box-like 
bush,  than  when  in  good  condition  is  hardly 
ever  without  flowers.  T. 


2731.— Begonias  for  show.— The  follow- 
ing six  doubles  and  six  singles  are  very  good 
when  well  done,  but  some  of  the  doubles  are 
ratheT  expensive  at  present.  Doubles  : Yellow, 
Mrs.  Jenkins  ; scarlet,  Edward  Biuks  ; crimson- 
scarlet,  Goliath  ; white,  Her  Majesty  ; pink, 
Beauty  of  Belgrove ; salmon,  Hon.  Mrs. 


Plunkett.  Singles : Scarlet,  Akrs.  H.  G. 

Murray-Stewart ; crimson,  King  of  the  Bego- 
nias ; rose,  Mrs.  H.  Cannell  ; yellow,  Countess 
of  Dunmore  ; salmon,  Miss  Lowe  ; bronze, 
Queen. — E.  H. 

2672.— Plants  for  a cold  greenhouse. 

— If  you  care  for  Ferns  you  might  grow  a very 
beautiful  collection  of  the  hardier  kinds  in  a 
cold  greenhouse.  Some  of  the  distinct  and 
handsome  forms  of  the  Lastreas,  Athyriums, 
&c. , which  when  grown  well  are  very  orna- 
mental. You  could  also  make  a feature  of 
Chrysanthemums,  as  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
keep  a little  stove  in  the  house  on  very  severe 
nights,  or  when  the  damp  is  troublesome, 
rotting  the  blooms,  as  it  frequently  does,  espe- 
cially in  London.  Many  amateurs  who  have 
only  a tiny  house  grow  Chrysanthemums 
extremely  well,  as  shown  by  the  fine  blooms  one 
sees  at  the  shows  from  those  who  live  practically 
in  the  metropolis.  But  the  best  of  things  suit- 
able for  a cold  greenhouse  only  is  not  lengthy. 

It  would  be  better,  if  you  could,  to  heat  the 
structure,  as  then  you  could  grow  Pelargoniums, 
Tuberous  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  a few  Ferns  (not 
necessarily  hardy),  Winter  Cherry  (Solanum) 
and  the  useful  Cypripedium  insigne.  But  unless 
there  is  some  means  of  affording  a little  heat 
these  cannot  be  grown.  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
commonly  but  erroneously  called  “ Geraniums,  ’ 
would  make  a blaze  of  colour,  and  succeed  well, 
even  in  such  a smoky  district.  I should  give 
first  place  to  the  Chrysanthemum,  knowing  so 
well  how  great  is  the  success  achieved  in 
London,  even  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. Now  is  a good  time  to  begin.  If  you 
care  to  grow  bulbs  in  pots  there  is  a large  selec- 
tion. Try  a few  Daffodils,  the  Trumpet  kinds, 
as  Horsfieldi,  for  preference,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  such  very  charming  free -flowering  bulbs  as 
the  Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa  Lucilia-).— 
C.  T. 

2743.— Mixed  Hyacinths.— These  cheap 
mixed  Hyacinths  turn  out  fairly  well  some- 
times. I would  rather  pot  them  where  they 
are  to  flower  at  once,  single  bulbs  in  4-inch  and 
5-inch  pots.  They  may  also  be  moved  as  suggested, 
but  they  are  not  so  amenable  to  this  treatment 
as  Tulips  and  Polyanthus  Narcissus.  I plant 
about  four  or  five  of  such  bulbs  as  these  in 
mixed  colours  in  a 6-inch  pot  ; and  as  they  a e 
usually  the  usual  colours  of  red  and  blue,  with 
a few  white  ones,  they  mix  very  well  together. 
If  pots  of  red,  white,  and  blue  are  required 
unmixed,  it  is  easy  to  purchase  them  in  this 
way  ; they  are  a little  dearer,  but  not  mucl . 
White  Hyacinths  are  dearest;  next  in  price 
come  red  ; blue  are  the  cheapest ; and  if  pur- 
chased in  mixtures  about  half  are  blue. — 
J.  D.  E. 

By  all  means  do  as  you  suggest.  This 

is  a ygry  common  practice  with  the  market 
growers,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all  the  Tulips  and 
smaller  Hyacinths  brought  into  Covent-garden 
are  managed  in  this  way — grown  and  flowered 
in  boxes,  and  potted  up  when  in  bloom.  Take 
them  up  with  as  much  earth  and  roots  as 
possible,  and  give  a good  watering  both  before 
and  afterwards,  and  they  will  be  all  right.— 

B.  C.  R. 

2739.— Roman  Hyacinths,  &c.— The 

Roman  Hyacinths  now  in  blossom  in  a cool 
greenhouse  must  have  had  a little  heat  to  briDg 
them  on  ; mine  had  a little  to  bring  them  in  by 
the  middle  of  December.  If  the  greenhouse  is 
heated  Cyclamens  and  Chinese  Primulas  would 
bloom  freely  and  well,  also  some  of  the  winter- 
floweriDg  Carnations.  In  an  unheated  house  a 
useful  plant  is  the  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus 
niver).  The  best  varieties  are  H.  niger  alti- 
fofius  and  angustifolius ; the  last-named  is  pure- 
white,  and  flowers  later.  The  early  Irises,  as  I. 
persica  and  I.  reticulata,  will  also  come  in  under 
Mass.  With  a little  heat  the  ordinary  Hyacinths 
and  early  Tulips  will  come  in  soon  after 
Christmas. — J.  0.  E. 

These  will  be  of  no  use  next  year,  but  they  may  be 

nlan ted  out  in  a warm  corner  to  produce  a few  flowers 
earlv  in  spring,  though  the  Roman  are  not  so  useful  for 
this  work  as  the  Dutch-grown  bulbs.— E.  H. 

The  bulbs  will  not  be  of  any  use  for 

flowering  again  in  pots.  The  best  thing  to  do 
with  them  is  to  plant  them  out  in  the  borders, 
where  they  will  flower  for  many  years.  New 
bulbs  are  required  for  giving  a full  crop  of 
bloom.  Sweet  Jonquils  and  Paper-white  Nar- 
cissus may  be  had  in  flower  at  Christmas  by 
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potting  them  early  in  August.  Freesias  succeed 
admirably,  too,  if  potted  at  the  same  time  and 
kept  growing  steadily  on  a shelf  close  to  the 
glass  in  the  greenhouse. — 8.  P. 

2741.— Creeper  for  a cold  green- 
house.— The  Virginian  Creeper  would  doubt- 
less grow,  but,  I think,  something  that  will 
flower  will  be  better.  Some  of  the  large- 
flowered  Clematises  would  do  well,  and  the 
variegated  Cobtna  scandens  will  also  be  suitable. 
In  quite  cold  houses  the  Naked-flowered  Jasmine 
forms  very  pretty  ornaments  in  winter,  and 
when  trained  thinly  under  the  roof  the  wood 
will  ripen  well  and  the  young  shoots  be  covered 
with  blossoms  in  winter.  Then  there  are  Tea 
and  other  Roses  which  are  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose.— E.  H. 

It  would  be  simply  absurd  to  plant  such 

a perfectly  hardy  subject  as  a Virginian  Creeper 
in  a greenhouse,  where  it  would  probably  not  do 
nearly  so  well  as  outside.  Why  not  plant  a 
Vine,  such  as  a Black  Hamburgh  or  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  and  thus  obtain  a crop  of  fruit  as 
well  as  the  desired  shade  ? Any  of  the  choicer 
kinds  of  Clematis  would  also  succeed  admirably. 
Lady  C.  Neville,  lanuginosa  Candida,  Mrs.  J. 
Bateman,  or  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  or  Countess 
of  Lovelace  (the  last  two  with 
double  flowers)  are  all  fine 
kinds.  Awhite  Passion-flower 
(Constance  Elliot)  would  also 
do  well,  and  flowers  very 
freely,  or  you  might  have  a 
Rose,  such  as  Mar6chal  Niel 
or  Climbing  Niphetos.  — 

B C.  R. 

2754.  — Heating  a 
greenhouse — It  is  quite 
possible  to  heat  the  green- 
house in  the  way  suggested  ; 
but,  so  far  as  I have  seen 
such  a plan,  it  does  not  work 
well,  as  in  frosty  weather  the 
fire  has  to  be  wholly  given  up 
to  the  warming  of  the  green- 
house, which  is  sometimes 
inconvenient,  and  I have 
heard  complaints  of  the 
kitchen  being  made  uncom- 
fortably warm  in  such  weather , 
as  a large  fire  has  to  be  kept  up 
ter  give  the  necessary  warmth 
to  the  greenhouse.  Further , 
there  is  difficulty  in  regulat- 
ing the  fire  in  a kitchen  range 
at  night,  as  there  is  danger 
in  leaving  too  much,  and  if  teo 
little  is  left  the  temperatuie 
in  the  greenhouse  falls  to  an 
injurious  degree  in  very  cold 
weather.  If  you  adopt  the 
plan  I advise  you  to  use  3 inch 
pipes. — J.  C.  C. 

It  would  certainly  be 

possible  to  heat  the  house 
successfully  by  means  of  a 
boot  boiler  in  connection  with 
a kitchen  range,  this  being 
conveniently  situated,  and  not  on  a higher  level 
than  the  pipes.  To  maintain  the  temperature 
mentioned,  at  least  three  rows  of  4-inch  piping 
would  be  required  along  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  across  one  or,  preferably,  both  ends.  The 
connections  should  be  of  li-inch  or  2-inch 
tubing. — B.  C.  R. 

2746.— Cutting  down  Grevillea  robusta  — Cut 

them  down  in  the  spring,  and  when  they  have  grown  a 
little  repot  them.  A packet  of  seeds  can  be  obtained  for 
a shilling,  and  it  is  better  to  raises  few  plants  every  year, 
for  old  plants  always  become  leggy.  They  are  the  most 
useful  when  under  two  j ears  of  age.— J D.  E. 

Cut  the  plants  down  early  in  April,  and  keep  them 

close,  warm,  aDd  moist  overhead,  but  nearly  dry  at  the 
root,  afterwards,  and  untd  well  in  growth  again.— B.  C.  K. 


2736.— Passion-flowers.— The  two  best 
hardy  Passion-flowers  are  cceruleaand  Constance 
Elliot.  Both  of  these  are  fairly  hardy,  but  in 
cold  districts  it  is  best  to  protect  the  base  of  the 
plants  in  severe  weather  with  dry  Fern  or  ever- 
green branches  that  will  reach  2 feet  or  3 feet 
up  the  stem,  and  a mulch  of  Cocoa  fibre  over  the 
roots  will  also  be  beneficial.  They  should  have 
a warm,  sunny  position,  and  be  regularly  trained 
during  the  first  part  of  the  summer.  Aiterwards 
the  flowering  shoots  maybe  left  to  dangle  about. 
In  the  conservatory,  with  a lofty  roof,  Passion- 
flowers are  alwaj  s charming.  Comte  de  Nesse- 


urode,  Imperatrice  Eugdnie,  and  Eynsford  (tern 
are  suitable,  and  will  do  best  when  planted  out 
in  the  border;  should  be  trained  up  into  the 
roof,  and  the  flowering  shoots  permitted  to 
dangle  about.  Princeps,  the  Scarlet  Passion- 
flower, should  be  planted  in  a warm  house  to 
flower  in  the  winter.  Alata  is  a distinct  species, 
with  entire  leaves  and  very  pretty  flowers, 
requiring  a warm  house — at  least,  rather  more 
heat  than  is  found  in  the  average  greenhouse. 
The  summer-flowering  Passion-flowers  should  be 
pruned  back  to  well-ripened  wood  in  autumn. 
The  Tacsonias  are  closely  allied  to  the  l’assi- 
floras,  and  associate  well  with  them  in  the 
conservatory. — E.  H. 


ORCHIDS. 

HARDY  CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

About  a dozen  kinds  of  hardy  Cypripediums  are 
more  or  less  known  in  cultivation,  and  of  these 
about  half  are  North  American.  The  finest  of 
them  is  C.  spectabile,  a group  of  which,  as  grown 
in  Edge  garden,  is  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving.  The  plant  has  a wide  range 
in  North  America  (including  Canada),  reaching 


westward  from  the  Atlantic  half  across  the 
continent,  but  not  going  far  south.  I am  told 
by  those  that  know  these  plants  in  their  native 
home  that  they  always  prefer  an  easterly  asptet, 
and  that  in  dingles,  which  run  north  and  south, 
while  they  often  are  common  on  the  slope 
facing  east,  not  one  is  to  be  found  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  cultivation  in  England  they  seem 
unable  to  forget  the  hot  summers  and  long 
winter  rest  to  which  they  are  accustomed  in 
their  own  land,  and  though  they  become,  when 
properly  treated,  very  ornamental  for  a few 
years,  yet  they  always  seem  more  inclined  to 
decrease  than  to  increase,  and  are  never 
thoroughly  domesticated.  Havirg  repeatedly 
imported  them  (often  in  excellent  condition),  I 
have  made  various  experiments  to  find  the  best 
mode  of  treatmont.  A sheltered  easterly  aspect 
and  a moist  soil  (not  less  than  2 feet  deep)  of  the 
proper  material  suit  them  best.  I have  found 
leaf-mould  mixed  with  decayed  manure  even 
better  than  peat,  but  small  lumps  of  peat  and 
chopped  Sphagnum  are  good  to  mix  to  retain  mois- 
ture. I havenot  been  successful  in  establishing  the 
large  turfs,  containing  a dozen  or  more  crowns, 
which  have  been  sent  from  America.  They  come 
mixed  with  a dwarf  running  Fern  (like  a Poly- 
pody), which  grows  far  more  quickly'  than  the 
Cypripediums,  and  does  not  seem  to  help  them  I 


to  renew  the  growth  of  their  large  shaggy 
roots.  I have  been 

Most  successful  by  cutting  out  the  crowns, 
leaving  the  old  roots  not  more  than  an  inch  long 
round  them  ; these  crowns  may  be  planted 
pretty  close,  so  as  to  make  an  effective  clump. 
It  is  better  to  add  a rich  top-dressing  each 
winter  than  to  bury  the  crown  more  than  an 
inch  or  two  at  first,  but  with  every  care  the 
plants  seem  to  get  worn  out  in  a few  years,  and 
do  not  renew  their  vigour  if  divided  or  trans- 
planted. They  may  also  be  successfully  grown 
in  paraffin  barrels  cut  in  two,  a mode  which 
makes  it  easy  to  keep  them  dry  in  winter  with- 
out bringing  them  into  warm  shelter  ; indeed, 
if  they  could  be  frozen  into  a solid  mass  with 
the  soil  from  October  to  May,  they  would  pro- 
bably be  better  for  it.  Some  say  they  require 
the  protection  of  snow  against  very  severe 
frost,  but  no  frost  they  can  get  in  England  is 
likely  to  injure  them,  as  they  are  often  subject 
to  a cold  of  zero  (Fahr. ) in  their  own  land  before 
they  are  covered  with  snow,  and  even  some- 
times have  to  endure  a cold  snap  of  many 
degrees  of  frost  without  injury  when  in  flower. 
Other 

North  American  Cypripediums  I have 
grown  are  C.  pubeseens,  which 
seems  to  do  equally  well  with 
the  last  under  the  same  treat- 
ment, and  perhaps  retains  its 
vigour  for  more  seasons  ; 0. 
parviflorum,  like  pubeseens, 
but  having  smaller  flowers  and 
more  freely  produced  ; C. 
arietinum  anti  0.  acaule, 
with  neither  of  which  I can 
claim  to  have  been  successful. 
Of  C.  candidum,  a neat  little 
kind  with  pure-white  flowers, 
one  of  my  sons  once  brought 
me  two  or  three  dozen  plants 
from  Minnesota.  These  flow- 
ered well  for  about  three 
seasons,  after  which  they 
rapidly  deteriorated,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  one  remains 
alive  now  at  the  end  of  about 
ten  years.  Several  of  the 
genus  are  natives  of  Russia, 
the  finest  of  these  being  C. 
macranthum,  which  I have 
seen  flowering  in  pots  at  ex- 
hibitions, and  I have  twice 
been  persuaded  to  buy  it  at 
rather  a large  price.  One 
plant  never  came  up  ; the 
other  proved  to  be  the  common 
C.  Calceolus.  This  C.  Calceo- 
lus  is  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all  the  genus  in  cultivation. 
Its  native  range  extends  nearly 
all  over  Europe  and  reaches 
into  Western  Asia.  Being 
indigenous,  though  hunted  to 
death  in  England  by7  plant 
collectors,  it  cannot  complain 
of  our  ill  defined  seasons,  as  the 
North  American  and  Russian 
species  do ; in  fact,  it  succeeds  well  enough 
under  proper  conditions.  It  would  soon  die 
out  in  the  soil  prescribed  for  C.  spectabile,  but 
on  a well- drained  ledge  of  a bank,  plants*!  in 
stiff  loam  mixed  with  lime,  iu  some  more  soluble 
form  than  limestone,  say,  lumps  of  old  mortar 
and  brick  rubbish,  it  flowers  well  and  slowly 
increases.  It  is  better  for  a rich  surface-dressing, 
in  which  lime  should  be  mixed,  and  I have  never 
seen  it  doing  well,  except  amongst  stones  or 
rocks,  though  I have  no  experience  of  it  as  a 
wild  plant.  C.  W.  D. 


CATTLEYA  TRIAN.E. 

This  plant  was  first  flowered  by  the  far-famed 
Mr.  8.  Rucker,  and  named  by  Lindley,  he  not 
then  knowing  that  Reichenbach  had  named  it 
previously  C.  Triana?,  so  that  when  the  species 
became  better  known  his  name  of  C.  quadricolor 
had  to  be  recorded  as  a synonym.  Since 
Bateman  described  this  Cattleya  quadricolor  in 
the  Gardeners1  Chronicle  in  1864,  how  much  we 
have  learned  of  Columbian  and  South  American 
Orchids  ! But  to  return  to  my  first  Cattleya 
Triante  flower  of  the  season,  and  this  was  a very 
nice  one,  large  and  of  good  size,  with  the  colours 
bright  and  well  laid  on.  This  flower  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  a very  good  foim,  and  when 


Group  of  Moecas'n  F.ower  (Cypr’pedium  spectabile)  in  the  open  air.  Engraved  for  Gardening; 
Illustrated  irom  a photograph  sent  by  Miss  Wolley  Dcd,  Edge  Hall,  Malpa9,  Cheshire. 
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the  plant  becomes  better  and  stronger  in  its 
growth  I have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a thoroughly 
good  one,  and  I strongly  advise  “ Mr.  D.”  to 
take  good  care  of  it ; of  course,  it  will  never 
develop  such  fine  flowers  as  Dodgsoni,  Os- 
mani,  grandiflora,  and  many  others,  but 
still  it  is  a very  fine  variety.  I should 
advise  “ Mr.  D.”  to  repot  it  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  show  signs  of  starting  into  growth,  and 
then  it  should  be  repotted  into  a fairly  large 
pot,  using  plenty  of  drainage,  and  upon  this 
some  good  brown  peat-fibre,  from  which  all  the 
fine  soil  has  been  shaken,  and  for  the  surfacing 
portion  I like  to  use  a little  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss.  The  plants  like  plenty  of  heat  when  grow- 
ing, and  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  a nice  moist  at- 
mosphere, and  a moderate  amount  only  to  their 
roots ; yet  this  moderate  amount  must  be  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  keep  the  roots  in  a nice  moist 
state.  Do  not  water  Cattleyas  overhead  with  the 
syringe,  for  I have  found  when  this  is  done  the 
water  lies  about  in  the  young  growths  and  rots 
them,  which  I believe  lies  in  the  fact  of  there 
being  an  insufficient  quantity  of  air  to  dry  up 
the  water  in  a single  day.  Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  RAMOSISSIMUM. 

A very  pretty  form  of  this  elegant  Orchid  comes 
to  me  from  “ S.  Jerdine  ” for  a name.  She  says 
to  her  this  appears  to  bo  a very  lovely  plant, 
and  it  has  grown  well  enough  in  the  cool -house 
in  a temperature  which  never  fell  below  45  degs. , 
but  which  usually  stood  at  48  degs.  This 
statement  I have  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
believing,  for  I have  seen  it  myself  growing 
under  the  same  conditions  ; and,  indeed,  when 
I used  occasionally  to  visit  Mr.  Buchan’s  collec- 
tion in  Southampton,  where  this  plant  was 
exceptionally  well  done,  I invariably  found  it 
growing  in  a house  at  the  lowest  temperature 
named.  The  plant  is  one  of  the  finds  of  M. 

Linden  fifty  years  ago,  near  Merida,  in 
Columbia,  at  6,500  feet  elevation,  and  Roezl 
gives  the  altitude  at  which  he  found  this  plant 
to  be  from  12,000  feet  to  13,000  feet  elevation, 
and  where  it  must  be  imagined  the  temperature 
at  times  was  very  low,  and  never  at  any  time 
much  exceeding  50  degs.,  and  I have  found  it 
to  thrive  best  in  a lower  temperature  than 
the  O.  Alexandra  would  do  well  in.  Some 
people  I have  heard  assert  that  all  Orchids  should 
have  a dry  season,  and  that  they  did  best  when 
so  treated  ; but  this  plant  from  the  high  moun- 
tain regions  of  New  Granada,  I am  sure,  would 
present  a very  poor  object  if  kept  dry  for  one 
season  ; indeed,  I question  if  it  would  survive 
through  the  winter  at  all,  and  I am  sure 
it  would  not  be  flowering  with  my  friend 
“ S.  J.”  at  the  present  moment  if  kept  without 
water,  for  my  readers  must  understand  that  in 
the  Odontoglossum  region  there  are  but  few  days 
without  some  rain  throughout  the  whole  year, 
even  in  what  is  termed  the  dry  season,  and  the 
fogs  are  so  heavy  that  a considerable  amount  of 
moisture  abounds,  and,  what  is  almost  forgotten 
by  us,  the  plants  do  not  grow  upon  dried-up 
sticks  and  pieces  of  wood,  so  we  must  use  a little 
discretion  in  withholding  water,  bearing  in  mind 
that  at  the  elevations  at  which  plants  grow  the 
air  is  less  able  to  take  up  the  quantity  of  mois- 
ture, which  it  does  lower  down  ; but  it  always 
remains  at  a high  degree  of  saturation,  and  the 
plants  should  be  grown  with  care  and  attention 
to  this.  If  the  plant  in  question  was  not  potted 
before  in  the  autumn  it  should  be  done  some 
time  about  the  end  of  next  month,  by  which 
time,  if  the  spike  is  not  removed,  it  should  be, 
so  as  not  to  stop  or  check  its  growth  ; but,  where 
possible,  these  plants  are  best  repotted  some  time 
in  the  month  of  September,  because  at  this  season 
a moister  and  more  equable  temperature  can  be 
maintained.  It  usually  blooms  during  the  spring 
months,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  “ S.  J.’s”  plant, 
sometimes  at  Christmas,  at  which  time  its  pure- 
white  and  purple-spotted  flowers  are  more 
highly  prized.  Matt.  Bramble. 


2759.  — Grammatopliyllum  specio- 

SUm  — This  is  one  of  the  more  vigorous  of 
the  Orchidaceous  plants— iu  fact,  it  is  quite 
gigantic,  both  as  regards  the  stems  and  flower- 
scapes.  The  pseudo  bulbs  will  grow  to  a length 
of  9 feet  or  10  feet,  and  the  flower-scape,  which 
is  produced  from  the  base  of  the  stems,  is  some- 
times 6 feet  long,  producing  flowers  6 inches 
across,  yellow,  richly  blotched  and  spotted  with 
deep  red-purple.  What  “ Forward  ” takes  to 


be  a bulb  coming  from  the  base  is  doubtless  the 
flower  scape.  The  flower-buds  are  2£  inches  in 
length  before  they  open.  Water  freely  when 
the  plant  is  growing  and  give  it  plenty  of  heat. 
— J.  D.  E. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  ROSSI. 

This  is  a beautiful  plant,  especially  if  a grand 
form  of  it  such  as  is  sent  me  by  “ Jessie  Chap- 
man ” is  obtained.  This  lady  says  that  at  the 
present  time  she  has  just  upon  forty  flowers 
open,  but  they  are  not  all  such  beauties  as  that 
sent,  and  she  also  asks  what  a pale-yellow-coloured 
one  is  called  which  is  not  so  pretty  as  the 
white?  Well,  in  answer  to  this  query,  I can 
only  guess  at  its  being  a form  known  as  the 
variety  aspersum,  which,  although  rare  and 
much  sought  after,  as  a rule,  by  Orchid 
fanciers,  I must  own  does  not  afford  me  so  much 
pleasure  as  does  the  pure-white  form  now 
standing  before  me.  O.  Rossi  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  plants  when  in  flower  possible  to  con- 
ceive, and  the  varieties  which  we  now  have  are 
much  superior  to  those  which  I had  some  forty 
years  ago,  when  only  a poor  form  of  it  was  in 
cultivation,  and  when  O.  rubescens  was  looked 
upon  as  a superior  form.  This  has  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  a pale-rose  colour,  where  they  are 
pure-white  in  the  form  sent — the  whole  flower, 
too,  was  smaller  and  decidedly  inferior, 
although  even  now  it  does  make  a nice  change 
in  the  colours  when  they  are  arranged  together 
in  a house.  There  are  some  others,  too, 
that  are  decidedly  acquisitions  ; for  instance, 
there  is  a plant  known  as  O.  Warnerianum, 
which  is  now  called  a variety  of  O.  Rossi, 
but  it  is  very  different  in  its  growth.  It  was  at 
first  thought  by  Reichenbach  to  be  a natural 
hybrid  between  O.  nebulosum  and  0.  Rossi,  but 
now  it  has  been  reduced  to  simply  a varietal  form 
of  O.  Rossi,  and  although  I cannot  quite  accord 
with  this  I accept  it  rather  than  hold  it  as  a 
hybrid  between  the  kinds  named  ; but  here  is  a 
point  to  clear  up  for  my  friend  Mr.  Seden,  the 
indefatigable  raiser  for  the  Messrs.  V eitch,  or  for 
my  other  friend  Mr.  Maynard,  who  is  working 
very  hard  in  the  same  way  for  Mr.  Sander,  of  St. 
Albans.  O.  Warnerianum,  however,  has  become 
a rare  plant,  and  it  never  was  plentiful ; then  we 
have  the  variety  aspersum,  alluded  to  above,  O. 
Humeanum,  O.  albens,  and  sundry  others  ; but 
the  form  sent  by  “ J.  C.”  is  the  plant  usually 
known  by  growers  of  old  as  Rossi  mijus,  first 
sent  to  us  by  poor  Roezl.  Now,  “ J.  C.”  asks 
another  query.  She  says  should  not  this  plant  be 
kept  quite  dry  at  this  season?  Her  gardener  says 
no,  but  she  thinks  it  should.  Well,  you  should 
let  your  gardener  manage  the  plants  his  own 
way  if  he  is  doing  them  well,  and  I should  think 
he  is  by  the  way  in  which  you  say  the  plants 
have  thriven.  He  is  quite  right  in  keeping  them 
nicely  moist  at  the  roots,  but  they  should  not 
be  syringed  overhead  at  this  season. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ROSES. 

DISEASES  AND  ENEMIES  OF  ROSES. 

To  those  who  have  not  had  a long  experience 
among  Roses  this  paper  may  seem  somewhat 
premature,  still  a few  practical  hints  upon  how 
to  cure,  or  at  any  rate  check,  most  of  the  insects 
and  diseases  which  affect  these  favourite  flowers 
can  scarcely  ever  be  out  of  place.  By  the  time 
these  notes  are  in  print  there  will  be  a great 
number  of  pot  Roses  in  full  growth.  Roses  are 
oftentimes  allowed  to  get  into  a bad  state, 
simply  because  remedies  have  not  been  applied 
in  time,  and  this  fact  induces  me  to  submit  this 
paper  so  early  in  the  year. 

Green  1'i.Y.— This  is  a very  common  pest 
among  Roses.  It  comes  directly  growth  com- 
mences, and  it  is  astonishing  how  very  quickly 
it  increases  and  spreads.  These  little  pest3 
collect  at  the  tips  of  the  youngest  and  tenderest 
shoots  of  the  Rose,  and,  unless  checked, 
they  very  quickly  smother  the  whole  of  the 
young  growths.  Whether  Roses  are  grown 
under  glass  or  in  the  open  air,  green-fly 
seems  far  more  prevalent  after  easterly  winds 
and  after  any  sudden  changes  iu  the  tempera- 
ture. The  best,  cheapest,  and  cleanest  insecti- 
cide for  green-fly  is  good  soft-soap.  I have 
tried  many  mixtures,  and  although  most  of  them 
were  effectual,  and  some  of  them  really  good, 
when  used  as  directed,  I have  never  found  any- 


thing to  equal  soft-soap  and  the  fumes  of  Tobacco. 
The  one  great  mistake  so  often  made  when 
attempting  to  cleanse  Roses  of  any  insects  is 
applying  the  solution  too  strong.  I use  a solution 
of  from  1 oz.  to  2 oz.  of  soft-soap  to  a gallon  of 
rain-water.  Nicholson’s  “ Dictionary  of  Garden- 
ing  ” gives  the  proportions  as  “ 8 lb.  of  soft-soap 
to  12  gallons  of  rain-water,  and  1 gallon  of 
Tobacco-water  added  after  it  is  cold.’’  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  here,  as 
8 oz.  of  good  soft-soap  with  the  addition  of 
Tobacco- water  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  kill 
fly  if  it  was  properly  applied.  Even  if  we  read 
it  that  it  is  the  black  or  Bean-fly  to  which  allusim 
is  made,  three-quarters  of  a pound  to  a gallon  of 
water  is  excessive  and  likely  to  do  far  more  harm 
than  good.  If  you  boil  the  soft-soap,  say  2 lb.  at 
a time,  in  about  a gallon  of  water,  you  will  find  it 
congeal  into  a jelly  when  cold.  Reduce  this  to 
the  proportion  of  the  solution  I suggest,  using 
the  full  strength  of  2 oz.  to  the  gallon  when 
syringing  plants  without  much  very  young 
growth  upon  them.  The  foliage  of  Roses  is 
very  tender,  and  one  often  finds  the  younger 
leaves  and  flower-buds  drop  after  being  syringe  1 
with  any  insecticide  that  was  a trifle  too  strong. 

I am  convinced  that  the  strength  I give  is  quite 
sufficient  to  kill  the  fly,  prevent  mildew  to  a 
great  extent,  and  also  keep  the  foliage  clean  an  l 
healthy  if  you  syringe  frequently.  When 
applied  at  this  strength  it  will  generally  kill 
the  fly  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  crippling  the 
young  and  tender  growths  upon  the  plants. 
Thistsa  very  important  consideration,  as  the 
flies  congregate  around  the  youngest  and  m >st 
tender  shoots  ; therefore,  the  full  strength  of  any 
remedies  must  be  directed  against  such  parts,  an  l 
at  the  same  time  not  be  injurious  to  the  plant  i. 
Do  not  be  impatient  if  the  first  application  does 
not  kill  all  the  aphides  ; it  very  seldom  does 
without  almost  irreparable  injury  to  the  plant  ; 
rather  try  again  with  the  mixture  of  sail ; 
strength.  One  advantage  in  using  good  soft-soip 
lies  in  its  being  a grand  cure  for  and  also  a preven- 
tive against  mildew.  It  also  cleanses  any  dust 
from  the  foliage  and  allows  the  plant  to  feed 
if  I may  so  express  it — upon  the  atmosphere. 
Where  fly  has  obtained  a hold— which  is  quite 
impossible  if  you  frequently  use  a weaa 
solution  of  soft-soap— it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
fumigate  the  house  overnight,  and  the  i 
effectually  kill  the  few  survivors  by  a rather 
stronger  syringing  in  the  morning.  I am  n it 
partial  to  Tobacco  for  Roses  ; it  is  too  often  use?  I 
stronger  than  one  imagines  it  to  be,  and  I h ive 
seen  many  a fine  house  of  plants  quite  ruined 
for  the  season  by  having  had  a little  too  strong 
a fumigation.  The  chief  art  in  using  Tobacei 
for  fumigating  is  to  keep  the  smoke  up  for  so  ne 
time  and  not  to  have  it  strong.  A fumigation  of 
double  the  length  of  time  and  of  half  the  strength 
given  by  many  would  be  quite  as  effectual  as 
regards  killing  the  fly,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  prevent  injury  to  the  tender  growths  of 
the  Rose.  A weak"  fumigation  makes  the  flies 
more  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  the  syringing 
in  the  morning,  but  there  are  one  or-  two 
varieties  of  Roses  which  seem  to  have  a great 
objection  to  Tobacco  in  any  form.  That  grandest 
of  White  Roses,  Niphetos,  has  more  than  once 
sadly  disappointed  me  by  dropping  its  very 
young  flower-buds  after  being  fumigated  ; at 
the  same  time  there  were  many  other  varieties 
of  Roses  in  the  house,  which  were  none  of  them 
affected  by  the  smoke.  Seeing  that  the  plants 
of  Niphetos  scattered  here  and  there  all  through 
the  house  were  affected  in  the  same  manner,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  it  to  the 
Tobacco  fumes.  I may  remark  that  I have 
invariably  noticed  that  this  variety  seems  far 
more  tender  when  its  flower-buds  are  forming 
than  at  any  other  time. 

Mildew.  — I know  of  nothing  more  dis- 
couraging in  the  cultivation  of  Roses  than  to 
find  that  this  has  gained  a firm  hold,  more 
especially  when  the  plants  are  growing  in  the 
open  air.  Under  glass  I do  not  believe  anyone 
need  be  seriously  troubled  with  it  if  he  follow 
the  simple  directions  I give  in  this  paper.  There 
are  two  things  which  seem  to  me  to  bring  this 
disease  and  assist  it  to  increase  with  most  mar- 
vellous rapidity.  I allude  to  cold  draughts  and 
dryness  at  the  roots  of  the  plants  while  in  full 
growth.  Now  both  of  these,  as  well  as  sud  len 
and  extreme  changes  in  the  temperature,  can 
be  avoided  under  glass  if  due  care  be  taken. 
After  a very  hot  and  sultry  day  I have  some- 
times noticed  this  disease  severely  attack 
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the  plants,  both  indoors  and  out.  One  must 
avoid  giving  the  growing  plants  any  cheek 
if  he  wishes  to  steer  clear  of  this  annoying 
blight  or  fungus.  It  matters  very  little  in  what 
form  this  check  is  given,  whether  it  be  from 
drought,  crippling  the  young  foliage  by  too 
strong  a solution  of  any  insecticide,  or  by 
checking  the  points  of  the  growing  roots  with 
an  overdose  of  liquid-manure,  as  anything  which 
checks  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plant  gives 
mildew  a great  opportunity  of  establishing 
itself.  I find  the  most  simple  and  effectual 
preventive  of  mildew  to  lie  the  following  : Wet  a 
little  good  flowers  of  sulphur  (black  preferred, 
on  account  of  its  less  unsightly  appearance), 
make  this  into  paste  before  adding  the  solution 
of  soft  soap  of  the  ordinary  strength,  and  it  will 
assimilate  with  the  water  much  better.  Keep 
the  whole  well  stirred,  and  use  it  in  the  same 
way  as  for  the  green-fly.  Sulphur  applied  by 
syringing  gets  into  touch  with  a great  deal  more 
of  the  plant  than  when  dusted  over  the  foliage 


growths  just  as  the  flower-buds  are  forming, 
and  if  they  do  not  quite  destroy  the  embryo 
bud,  they  generally  injure  it  enough  to  stop  its 
opening  into  a perfect  bloom.  Hand-picking  is 
the  only  sure  remedy  for  these.  When  engaged 
in  killing  these  insects,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  tree  more  than  can  be 
helped  ; if  you  shake  it  in  any  way,  the 
maggots  suspended  upon  threads  will  drop  from 
the  plants  and  so  escape.  There  is  generally  a 
maggot  inside  of  the  leaves  that  are  curlrd  up, 
and  it  is  a good  plan  to  gently  and  yet  firmly 
squeeze  this  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and 
so  crush  it. 

T ii rips  and  red  spider. — These  give  more 
trouble  during  the  hotter  parts  of  the  summer 
than  in  the  spring.  They  are  very  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  after  they  have  been  allowed  1o  gain 
a footing,  and  should  never  be  found  upon  Roses 
under  glass.  Syringing  with  the  mixture 
recorr  mended  above  and  an  occasional  slight 
fun  igation  will  keep  the  plants  free  from  these. 


Tea  Rose  “Xiphetos”  in  a pot.  (See  page  612). 


in  any  way,  and  when  the  foliage  is  dry  it  is 
left  in  a far  more  even  coating  than  can  possibly 
be  secured  in  any  other  form. 

Scale. — Unless  the  plant  affected  with  this 
insect  is  very  valuable,  by  all  means  destroy  it 
at  once.  This  little  pest  spreads  slowly,  but 
very  surely,  and  it  takes  a long  time  to  clear  a 
plant.  Use  a solution  of  soft-soap  of  double 
strength,  with  the  addition  of  a very  little 
paraffin-oil  ; a tablespoonful  to  a quart  of  insecti- 
cide will  be  sufficient.  Wipe  the  plant  over 
with  this  solution  every  day,  taking  care  not  to 
have  much  in  the  sponge  or  brush,  as  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  run  down  the  stem  of  the 
plant  to  the  roots. 

Red  rust  or  orange  fungus. — I know  of 
no  cure  for  this,  but  it  very  seldom  attacks 
plants  grown  under  glass,  and  as  it  seldom  puts 
in  an  appearance  out-of-doors  until  the  main 
crop  of  hloom  is  secured,  it  is  not  so  formidable 
as  many  other  diseases. 

Maggots. — These,  the  larvae  of  the  Tortrix 
Bergmanniana,  are  very  destructive  among 
Roses  ; they  eat  out  the  tips  of  the  young 


There  is  a larger  and  daiker  coloured  variety  of 
thrips  which  sometimes  attack  the  Rose  blooms. 
All  light-coloured  and  thin-petalled  varieties  are 
completely  spoilt  when  attacked  by  this  insect 
I have  never  seen  Roses  under  glass  troubled 
with  this  variety,  but  in  some  seasons  out-of- 
doors  I have  lost  immense  quantities  of  good 
flowers  through  its  attacks.  It  leaves  a dirty 
brown  mark  all  over  the  blooms,  and  feeds  upon 
the  coating  of  the  petals.  A. 

Green  fly,  &c , on  Roses  —As  an 

amateur  garderer,  I am  much  indebtfd  to 
“ J.  C.  C.”  for  his  many  hints  on  Rose  culture, 
by  following  which  I had  last  year  a most  magni- 
ficent display  of  wall  Roses,  grown  in  the  West  of 
Scotland.  Last  spring  an  idea  occurred  to  me 
(which,  however,  may  not  be  original),  that  it 
would  be  well  to  stamp  out  green-fly  and  cater- 
pillar, if  possible,  before  they  struggled  into 
life,  and  I was  so  successful  I feel  tempted 
to  give  the  result  of  my  first  experiment.  In 
the  early  spring,  before  the  leaf-buds  had 
opened,  I thoroughly  syringed  the  Roses  and 


wall  with  tepid  v ater,  ia  which  had  been  mixed 
one  tablespoonful  < f soap  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  paraffin-oil  to  I wo  gallons  of  wat<  r,  the  result 
being  that  there  was  scarcely  any  green  fly  or 
caterpillar  on  thf  Roses,  and  the  di-play  of 
flower  and  thebe,  uty  of  foliage  was  astonishing. 
I should  be  glad  L know  if  anyone  else  has  tried 
the  same  plan,  or  met  with  the  tame  success.' 
— Susie. 


ROSES  IN  POTS. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  hardier  kinds  of 
Roses  are  naturally  the  least  able  to  bear  being 
grown  permanently  under  glass,  yet  there  are 
many  growers  who  manage  to  keep  up  a con- 
tinuous supply  of  blooms  under  glass  from  the 
time  they  cease  to  appear  out-of-doors  in  autumn 
until  returning  sun-heat  brings  them  again  in 
the  open  air.  It  is  a matter  altogether  different 
to  get  Roses  with  little  heat  to  bloom  in  April, 
or  May,  compared  with  the  warm  treatment 
which  they  need  to  have  when  flowers  are 
wanted  all  through  the  winter.  Then  it  is  that 
the  tender  condition  of  the  growth,  unavoidable 
from  its  being  produced  in  heat  during  the  short 
dark  days  of  winter,  tests  the  skill  and  attention 
of  the  grower  to  keep  it  clean  and  healthy  in 
the  way  that  is  needful  to  get  a succession  of 
bloom  from  the  same  plants.  In  the  whole  range 
of  plant-culture  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to 
anything  more  tender  than  the  leaves  of  Roses 
that  have  been  produced  under  conditions  such 
is  Ihose  to  which  winter-forced  plants  are  sub- 
jected. Liable  as  Roses  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions are  to  mildew,  the  tender  leaves  in  ques- 
tion are  infinitely  more  apt  to  suffer  from  that 
pest  than  when  grown  with  less  heat  aod  more 
light.  Nothing  favours  the  attacks  of  mildew 
so  much  as  cold  air  coming  in  contact  with  the 
foliage  ; so  unable  are  delicate  leaves  to  bear  its 
influence,  that  the  opening  of  a side-light  or 
wall-shutter  of  the  house  in  which  they  are 
grown  for  half  an  hour  will  bring  on  an  attack 
of  mildew  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  free  admission  of  air  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  hardening  the  soft  growth  that 
many  plants  make  when  subjected  to  more  heat 
than  they  require,  and  many  who  have  under- 
taken the  forcing  of  Roses  in  winter  acting  on 
the  supposition  that  the  principle  holds  good 
with  Roses,  as  with  other  things,  give  them  air, 
and  on  that  account  the  attempt  .has  ended  in 
failure.  Much  as  has  been  said  on  the  forcing 
of  Roses,  it  yet  seems  far  from  being  suffici- 
ently understood  that  giving  air  to  them  when 
grown  in  the  heat  that  is  requisite  to  keep  them 
flowering  through  the  winter  and  early  spring 
is  to  court  failure  ; when  admitted  in  any  but 
the  smallest  quantity,  and  that  at  the  ridge  of 
the  house,  you  may  keep  on  dusting  the  plants 
with  sulphur  until  they  are  poisoned  with  it, 
and  still  the  fungus  will  keep  on  persistently 
appearing.  Amongst  those  engaged  in  gardening 
pursuits  at  the  present  day  there  are  none  who 
more  thoroughly  master  the  cultivation  of  the 
subjects  which  they  take  in  hand  than  the 
leading  market  growers. 

Keen  competition  sharpens  their  wits  ; they 
try  every  plan  they  can  think  of  that  is  at  all 
likely  to  answer  their  ends,  and  in  the  forcing 
of  Roses,  as  in  other  things,  they  have  brought 
their  practice  to  a point  that  is  not  likely  to  be 
excelled.  They  would  no  more  think  of  opening 
the  ventilators  until  the  time  has  come  when 
the  external  air  is  warm  and  genial  than  they 
would  of  admitting  air  during  hard  frost.  In 
not  a few  cases  there  is  no  means  of  giving  air 
at  all  to  their  Roses,  except  at  the  ridge.  Until 
well  into  the  new  year  the  market,  growers  con- 
fine their  forcing  wholly  to  the  Tea  varieties, 
which  are  as  strong  at  d xigoious  when  started 
in  the  autumn  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them,  and, 
to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  young  wood  that 
is  made  during  winter  in  a way  that  admits  of 
its  flowering  freely,  the  plants  are  continually 
supplied  with  manui  ial  stimulants,  which  they 
will  take  to  an  extent  that  few  of  those  w'.o  fo:  ce 
Roses  in  private  gardens  have  no  idea  of.  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  only  Tea  varieties 
that  will  give  a succession  of  flowers  in  the  way 
under  notice.  The  manner  in  which  the  plants 
subjected  to  this  hat  d forcing  increase  in  size 
and  strength  year  aft*  r year  shows  the  excellence 
of  the  treatment  which  they  receive.  In  some 
cases  they  are  kept  wholly  indoors  all  the  year 
round,  with,  as  a matter  of  course,  a fair  supply 
of  air  in  summer  when  recruiting  their  strength 
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for  a repetition  of  forcing.  Rest  they  know 
not,  being  always  growing  more  or  less ; but, 
whether  indoors  or  outside,  they  are  equally 
well  cared  for  as  regards  keeping  them  perfectly 
free  from  mildew,  aphides,  and  red-spider,  the 
three  pests  against  which  Rose-forcers  have  to 
wage  incessant  warfare. 

The  best  time  to  repot  is  after  the  plants 
have  had  time  to  get  over  the  effects  of  forcing 
and  are  again  about  to  begin  growing  freely. 
A compost  consisting  of  the  best  yellow  loam, 
rich  and  somewhat  heavy  in  texture,  with 
plenty  of  manure  and  a little  sand,  is  what  they 
require ; but  much  of  the  vigour  essential  to 
the  production  of  fine  flowers  and  plenty  of 
them  is  secured  by  the  use  of  concentrated 
manure.  As  to  the  question  of  pot  cultivation 
or  planting  out,  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  plants 
are  turned  out  in  a well-prepared  bed  they  are 
in  a better  position  to  take  care  of  themselves 
if  in  any  way  neglected  than  they  would  be  in 
pots,  and  they  will  get  larger  bushes  individu- 
ally ; but  as  against  this  there  is  no  chance  of  a 
relay  by  introducing  a second  set  of  plants  to 
follow  those  that  have  blooomed  during  the  last 
two  months  of  the  year  and  on  into  January. 
Nor  is  there  the  same  chance  of  regulating  the 
supply,  as,  being  fixtures,  all  have  to  be  treated 
alike,  so  that,  taking  all  into  account,  the  ad- 
vantages are  much  on  the  side  of  pot  culture. 
The  Tea  varieties  do  well  on  the  seedling  Brier  ; 
they  soon  root  above  the  graft,  and  in  this  way 
give  little  trouble  in  the  way  of  suckers  and 
time  is  saved,  as  grafted  plants  sooner  arrive  at 
a useful  flowering  state  than  cuttings. 

General  Jacqueminot  will  bear  forcing  to 
come  in  earlier  in  the  year  than  other  hybrids, 
and  is  useful  to  give  the  requisite  colour  to  mix 
with  Teas.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  dark-coloured  Tea  varieties 
may  make  their  appearance,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  they  should.  It  is  only  on  these 
that  much  dependence  can  be  placed  for  Roses 
during  the  two  last  and  the  two  first  months  of 
the  year.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  where 
a regular  supply  of  good  presentable  flowers  is 
required,  it  is  necessary  to  devote  a house  to 
them  proportionate  in  size  to  the  quantity 
wanted.  At  all  times  of  the  year  pot- Roses 
dislike  to  be  associated  with  other  plants,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  dull,  short  days  of  winter, 
and  with  a good  house  that  will  afford  them  all 
the  light  possible,  no  one  need  think  of  attaining 
more  than  Indifferent  success  who  does  not 
study  their  wants  and  give  them  all  the  attention 
which  they  require.  A night  temperature  of 
from  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  for  most  of  the  varie- 
ties will  answer,  but  to  do  the  favourite  white 
sort 

Niphetos  (figured  on  page  G41)  as  it  should  be 
done,  it  requires  keeping  something  like  5 degs. 
higher  than  the  others.  Where,  as  in  most 
private  places,  one  house  has  to  suffice  for  all, 
this  variety  should  be  kept  at  the  warmest  end. 

B. 


OLD  FASHIONED  SWEET-SMELLING 
ROSES. 

The  queries  in  Gardening  often  suggest 
matter  for  thought.  Here  is  a case  in  point 
where  a lady  wants  to  know  how  it  is  that  some 
of  the  old-fashioned,  sweet-smelling  Roses  live 
many  years  longer  in  her  garden  than  the  newer 
kinds  ? To  the  inexperienced  the  question  is 
somewhat  perplexing,  but  they  must  remember 
that  the  old  sorts  of  Roses  are  altogether  more 
hardy  than  the  brilliant  coloured  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  that  are  so  much  admired  to  day, 
and,  what  is  equally  as  true,  the  two  sorts 
are  treated  very  differently.  Directly  anyone 
plants  the  present  race  of  favoured  Roses,  they 
begin  to  prune  the  branches  and  dig  about  their 
roots,  as  if  their  existence  depended  entirely 
upon  these  operations  being  carried  out  at  stated 
times,  but,  seeing  that  these  old  favourites  thrive 
without  such  attention,  they,  for  the  most  part, 
leave  them  alone.  Now,  I am  not  going  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  H.  1'.  Roses  will  thrive  equally 
as  well  as  the  old-fashioned  ones  under  the  same 
treatment,  but  I am  prepared  to  maintain  that 
they  would  live  longer  if  let  more  alone  than 
the}’  are  now.  It  is,  however,  of  some  of  the 
old  sweet-smelling  Roses  that  I am  asked 
to  speak.  My  correspondent  asks  if  I can 
recognise  a White  Rose  that  she  has  had 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  which  is 
still  vigorous.  Her  letter  states  that  it  flowers 


in  clusters,  the  flowers  being  full  and  of 
the  purest  white,  and  delightfully  fragrant. 
This  description  can  belong  to  no  other  but 
Mrne.  Plantier,  a very  old  Rose,  and  a glorious 
one  for  massing,  and  not  at  all  a bad  climber. 
The  same  correspondent  speaks  of  having  a Rose 
with  two  colours  that  also  smells  very  sweet,  and 
is  very  hardy.  This  is  no  doubt  Blairi  No.  2.  I 
should  not  describe  it  as  possessing  two  colours, 
but  it  certainly  has  two  very  distinct  shades  of 
colour.  The  outer  petals  of  an  expanded  flower 
are  nearly  white,  while  the  centre  is  an  inde- 
scribable shade  of  rosy-pink  ; in  form  the  blooms 
are  perfect,  and  the  fragrance  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  Rose  in  cultivation.  The  Moss 
Rose  referred  to  in  the  same  communication  is 
no  doubt  the  White  Unique,  as  I do  not  know 
of  any  other  White  Moss  that  answers  to  the 
description  of  being  perfectly  delightful  in  its 
fragrance.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  old 
Cabbage  Rose,  which  we  all  know  is  very  sweet 
smelling.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  Chinese 
Roses  as  being  remarkably  sweet  smelliog. 
Some  of  the  varieties  I know  possess  this 
character  in  a remarkable  degree  ; but  my 
correspondent  must  remember  that  although 
many  of  them  are  bright  in  colour,  frequently 
being  the  first  and  last  to  give  us  flowers,  the 
blooms  are  not  large  enough  to  satisfy  the 
majority  of  people  of  the  present  day. 

J.  c.  c. 


PERNS. 

FERNS  THAT  ARE  NOT  SUFFICIENTLY 
GROWN. 

There  are  several  of  these  to  which  attention 
might  be  advantageously  directed,  and  which  in 
any  collection  would  be  very  interesting,  pos- 
sessing as  they  do  many  distinctive  features. 
Balantium  (Dicksonia)  culcita  is  a most  enduring 
Fern,  the  growth  of  which  is  compact,  but  com- 
paratively slow  as  contrasted  with  such  Tree- 
Ferns  as  Dicksonia  antarctica.  Unlike  this 
latter  kind,  it  does  not  make  a stem,  but  gains 
considerable  strength  and  forms  more  of  a crown 
with  an  inclination  to  grow  sideways  in  the 
pot.  It  is  easily  grown  in  a cool  house,  its 
handsome  shining  deep-green  fronds  lasting  a 
long  time  in  good  condition.  One  of  its  distinc- 
tive features  i3  the  dense,  pale-brown,  woolly 
covering  upon  its  rhizomes. 

Pteris  tricolor  is  the  handsomest  of  all  the 
variegated  Ferns  ; it  might  be  taken  for  a 
variegated  form  of  P.  aspericaulis,  to  which  it 
bears  a great  resemblance  in  its  growth.  The 
colouring  upon  the  young  fronds  is  very  rich 
and  marked.  When  they  first  unfold  they  are 
suffused  with  red  ; as  they  gain  age  the  midrib 
retains  the  reddish  colour,  being  margined  on 
either  side  with  silvery  white  markings,  beyond 
which  is  a deep-green  colour.  To  grow  this 
Fern  well  it  requires  the  temperature  of  the 
stove  at  all  seasons.  It  should  not  be  stood  in 
a position  where  too  much  exposed  to  sunshine. 
I have  grown  it  best  when  nearly  or  quite 
shaded  by  other  plants  and  a blind  as  well. 
This  Fern  should  be  potted  firmly  in  nearly  all 
peat  and  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry. 
Brown  scale  and  thrips  will  trouble  it  a great 
deal.  Pteris  scaberula  is  another  of  its  family 
that  is  somewhat  scarce  in  collections.  This 
variety  can  be  grown  well  out-of-doors  where 
partially  screened  from  the  coldest  quarter.  I 
have  seen  a large  mass  of  it  growing  thus  in  a 
very  mo  st  spot  and  shaded  by  some  large  Oak- 
trees.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  of  all  Ferns 
to  drought ; hence  in  pot  culture  it  requires  close 
attention  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
It  is  best  grown  in  shallow  pans,  so  that  the 
creeping  rhizomes  as  they  extend  can  root 
into  the  soil.  When  well  grown  it  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  all  Ferns,  its  finely-divided  almost 
lace -like  fronds  being  very  beautiful.  It  never 
need  be  kept  in  any  warmer  place  than  a cool, 
moist  greenhouse  or  fernery.  Adiantum  peda- 
tum  is  classed  as  a hardy  exotic  Fern  ; grown 
out-of-doors  in  a shaded  and  sheltered  spot, 
where  it  neither  gets  too  dry  at  the  roots  in 
summer  nor  too  moist  in  winter,  it  will  thrive 
well.  Being  a deciduous  species,  it  stands  a 
chance  of  being  disturbed  at  the  root  when  no 
fronds  are  to  be  seen  unless  the  spot  is  marked. 
I have  grown  it  well  in  a cool  fernery  under 
glass  ; it  is  a beautiful  object  in  the  spring-time 
with  its  pale-green  erect  tronds. 


Asplenium  longissimum  makes  a beautiful 
basket-Fern  ; it  is  not,  indeed,  fit  for  pot  culture 
in  the  ordinary  sense  if  not  suspended.  Com- 
pared with  many  Ferns,  it  does  not  require  a 
large  amount  of  root-room.  The  fronds  upon 
strong  healthy  plants  w’ill  often  reach  nearly 
6 feet  in  length  ; these,  when  they  have  com- 
pleted their  growths,  are  often  seen  with  young 
plants  forming  upon  the  extremities,  which  in 
their  turn  develop  their  own  fronds,  as  in  the 
case  of  Adiantum  ciliatum.  It  should  be  grown 
at  least  in  a moderately  warm-house.  Another 
beautiful  basket-Fern  is  Adiantum  amabile, 
a deciduous  species  when  grown  somewhat  cool, 
and  nearly  so  when  kept  in  the  stove.  No 
Adiantum  surpasses  this  elegant  species  as  a 
basket-plant.  Its  growth,  too,  is  very  rapid. 
A good  plant  in  a 44 -inch  pot,  if  turned  into  a 
basket  0 inches  or  10  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
spring,  will  by  the  end  of  the  season,  when  well 
cared  for,  have  completely  covered  the  sides 
and  bottom.  Its  creeping  rhizomes  soon  appear- 
ing through  the  soil  in  all  directions,  root- 
action  as  quickly  follows,  and  the  plant  is  soon 
established.  This  Fern  does  not  by  any  means 
receive  a fair  chance  when  grown  in  a pot ; not 
only  is  it  not  seen  to  such  advantage,  but  the 
growth  is  never  so  strong.  Adiantum  concin- 
num  is  another  beautiful  Fern  rarely  seen  in 
good  condition.  It  must  not  be  confounded  in 
any  way  with  A.  concinnum  latum,  which  is  a 
much  stronger  grower,  that  being  the  only 
point  in  its  favour.  A.  concinnum  should  be 
grown  in  the  stove ; it  usually  loses  all  its 
fronds  in  the  winter,  when  it  should  be  kept 
nearly  dry  until  again  showing  signs  of  growth. 
Its  young  fronds  assume  quite  a rosy  tint  as 
they  expand  ; as  they  gain  age  they  droop  down 
gracefully  over  the  sides  of  the  pot,  a strong 
plant  being  very  effective  in  a basket. 

Asplenium  cicutarium  is  a very  elegant  Fern 
in  a small  state  ; it  is,  I think,  at  its  best  when 
in  pots  up  to  6 inches  diameter  ; its  pale- 
green,  finely-divided  fronds  give  it  a very  light 
appearance.  It  is  a variety  well  worthy  of 
attention  for  the  margins  of  groups  of  plants, 
making  also  a very  pretty  vase  plant  when  well 
grown.  Self-sown  seedlings  usually  come  up 
freely  enough  where  there  is  an  old  plant. 
Cheilanthes  elegans  is  seldom  met  with  in  any- 
thing like  good  health  and  vigour.  It  is  a 
Fern  which  requires  a good  supply  of  water, 
being  one  of  those  which  soon  suffer.  The 
fronds  are  very  brittle,  and  are  liable  to  be 
broken  down.  For  this  reason  I have  grown  it 
in  baskets,  although  it  is  not  altogether  a good 
Fern  for  that  purpose.  I found,  however, 
that  I could  succeed  much  better  with  it  thus 
than  when  it  was  in  a pot.  It  is  one  that 
does  best  in  a rather  dry  atmosphere  ; 
therefore,  when  in  a basket,  there  is  more 
circulation  of  air  going  on  around  it,  which  is  to 
its  liking  ; it  should  not  receive  too  much  shade 
at  any  season.  Hypolepis  distans  is  very  rarely 
seen  in  private  collections.  The  fronds  are  not 
unlike  those  of  a Cheilanthes,  but  the  growth  is 
more  scandent,  the  colour  a deep-green  when  in 
good  health.  In  a small  state  it  is  an  excellent 
Fern,  of  very  free,  informal  growth.  It  may  be 
easily  grown  in  a temperate  house,  and  will 
thrive  well  in  a damp  spot,  being  a variety  that 
requires  plenty  of  water.  Leucostegia  immersa 
is  a Davallia-like  deciduous  Fern  suited  to  a 
temperate  house,  with  pale,  bronzy-tinted 
fronds  whilst  young,  assuming  a light-green 
later  on.  It  is  a beautiful  Fern  for  small 
rustic  baskets,  in  which  manner  it  has  been 
shown  well.  When  matured  the  fronds  would 
not  be  at  all  amiss  for  cutting,  whilst  the 
plants  might  then  be  used  for  vases.  Brainea 
insignis,  a pale-coloured,  dwarf-growing  variety 
of  Tree-Fern,  is  of  elegant  growth  and  quite 
distinct.  Davallia  bullata  (the  Squirrel's-foot) 
is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  dwarf-growing 
species.  It  is  a rapid  grower,  and  makes  a first- 
rate  plant  in  shallow  pans.  For  cutting  also  it 
is  extremely  useful,  lasting  so  long  in  good 
condition.  Its  fronds  may  thus  be  used  while 
still  young  and  of  a pale-green  shade,  yet  they 
will  stand  well.  Polystichum  Tsussimense  is  of 
recent  introduction,  but  it  promises  well  for  the 
future  ; it  is  of  dwarf  habit,  with  fronds  of 
good  substance,  in  colour  a deep-green.  It  is 
recommended  as  an  excellent  decorative  Fern. 
Coming  from  Japan,  it  should  do  well  in  a cool- 
house.  Of  the  miniature-growing  Ferns, 
Actiniopteris  radiata  is  worthy  of  notice^  In 
its  appearance  it  resembles  a very  minute  1 aim, 
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and  is  a most  interesting  variety.  The  Notho- 
ltenas,  both  golden  and  silver  forms,  are  very 
beautiful  dwarf-growing  Ferns.  They  are 
somewhat  difficult  kinds  to  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion unless  one  lias  a comparatively  dry  house  ; 
then  th^y  may  be  grown  very  well  indeed. 


LILIUM  GIG  ANTRUM. 

No  plant  more  amply  repays  a little  trouble  than 
this  noble  Lily,  and  none  is  more  strikingly 
beautiful  when  well  placed  and  well  grown. 
The  engraving  is  from  a photograph  of  a group 
grown  at  Munstead,  in  West  Surrey,  in  a wooded 
part  of  the  garden.  The  natural  soil  is  very 
thin  and  poor,  but  a hole  was  dug  about  2 feet 
6 inches  deep  and  filled  with  a couple  of  loads  of 
good  compost.  This  grand  Lily  is  ornamental, 
not  only  when  in  flower,  but  from  the  end  of 
April,  when  its  great  polished  leaves  are 
expanded  to  the  end  of  October,  when  they  are 
still  retained,  and  the  large,  bright-green, 
upright  seed-pods  give  the  plant  an  additional 
aspect  of  dignity.  J. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

FLOWERS  AND  FOLIAGE. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  errors  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  cut  flowers  is  that  of  using  too  little 
foliage,  so  that  nothing  but  a mass  of  cob  ur  is 
visible,  unrelieved  by  the  natural  green, 
without  which  a really  pleasing  combination 
cannot  be  obtained.  I am  no  lover  of 
always  garnishing  flowers  with  Maiden-hair 
Fern,  for,  as  a rule,  nothing  suits  so  well  as 
a flower’s  own  foliage  ; but  there  are  some 
flowers  for  which  it  is  advisable  to  add 
other  foliage  as  well,  as  many  of  the  early 
bulbs  and  flowers  that  are  forced  have  very 
little  foliage  of  their  own,  and  although 
those  who  reside  in  rural  districts  can  get  a 
choice  of  greenery  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
quite  a different  affair  in  towns,  where 
with  all  the  facility  for  getting  cut  flowers, 
there  is  a real  difficulty  in  getting  fresh 
green  foliage  at  all  suited  to  the  purpose. 
Those  who  have  only  small  gardens  are  put 
to  their  wits  ends  during  the  winter 
months,  to  get  fresh  green  foliage  for  gar- 
nishing their  vases,  as  only  during  the 
Christmas  season  is  anything  like  a full 
supply  to  be  obtained  in  towns,  and  then 
it  is  of  the  stereotyped  Holly,  and  Ivy,  and 
Mistletoe.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
people  who  plant  flowers  largely  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  cut-flowers  do  not 
take  the  precaution  to  plant  shrubs  or 
plants  solely  for  yielding  greenery,  and 
perhaps  a brief  list  of  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose may  be  acceptable  to  those  who  have 
known  what  it  is  to  look  in  vain  for  material 
to  mix  with  their  cut-flowers. 

Arbutus,  or  Strawberry-tree,  is  a splendid 
evergreen  for  shrubberies,  and  is  covered  with 
red  Strawberry-like  fruits  and  drooping 
bunches  of  white  flowers — in  fact,  it  makes 
pretty  vases  by  itself,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
mixing  with  early  flowers,  such  as  the  Nar- 
cissus, that  are  now  imported  in  such  vast 
quantities,  without  the  vestige  of  a leaf,  it  is 
really  invaluable. 

Bay  (Sweet)  is  a very  accommodating  shrub, 
as  it  will  grow  freely  in  any  out  of-the-wav 
corner,  and  the  foliage  is  not  only  of  a dark 
shiny  greeD,  but  it  is  agreeably  scented,  and  if 
the  shrub  is  cut  hard  back  every  winter,  it  will 
entirely  outgrow  it  during  the  following  sum- 
mer, and  produce  shoots  suitable  for  cutting. 

Box,  of  the  large  tree  kinds,  is  excellent  for 
mixing  with  cut  flowers,  being  neat  and  pliable. 
It  is  also  useful  for  making  wreaths,  &c. 

Conifers  in  great  variety  are  splendid  things 
for  cutting,  and  if  not  carried  to  excess  will  by 
no  means  injure  but  rather  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tree.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  its 
varieties,  also  some  of  the  Retinosporas  and 
Thujas,  are  equal  to  Ferns,  and  very  much 
more  durable  than  those  that  are  grown  under 
glass,  notably  Maiden-hair  and  other  very 
elegant  but  fragile  kinds. 

Berberis  Aquifolium  is  a splendid  foliaged 
evergreen  shrub,  the  leaves  being  much  used  for 
floral  decorations.  A good  large  bush  of  this 
would  prove  invaluable,  as  the  single  leaves  can 
be  gathered  without  cutting  the  wood  back, 


and  the  leaves  assume  very  beautiful  bronzy 
tints  in  winter. 

Laurustinuh  is  probably  the  most  useful 
of  all  hardy  evergreens,  especially  on  the  coast, 
where  it  is  much  used  for  hedges,  and 
directly  the  flowers  of  tender  plants  fade,  the 
pinkish-white  heads  of  bloom  on  the  Laurus- 
tinus  begins  to  expand,  and  with  a good  supply 
of  this,  and  a very  few  flowers,  a capital  effect 
may  be  produced,  and  cutting  back  is  beneficial 
to  the  plants. 

Hardy  Ferns  may  be  grown  in  any  dark 
corner,  even  in  smoky  towns,  and  it  must  be 
a poor  garden  that  cannot  have  a rockery 
planted  with  Hart’s  Tongue  and  other  quite 
hardy  English  Ferns,  Spleenworts,  &c. 

Tamakix,  although  it  is  not  evergreen,  is 
well  worthy  of  culture,  as  its  light  feathery 
shoots  are  excellent  for  vases  ; a real  seaside 
plant,  but  flourishes  well  inland  as  well. 

Myrtles. — Both  the  large  and  the  small- 
leaved varieties  of  this  excellent  evergreen,  are 
excellent  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers,  and  the 
foliage  being  scented  adds  to  their  merits.  In 
districts  where  it  does  not  succeed  as  an  open- 
air  bnsh  it  can  be  grown  as  a wall  shrub,  and  it 
withstands  close  cutting  back  as  well  as  any 
plant  I know. 

Veronicas  are  very  largely  grown  on  the 
coast,  and  many  of  them  bloom  continuously 
during  mild  winters,  and  in  sharp  weather  the 
green  is  very  serviceable  for  mixing. 


Vincas  or  Periwinkles  are  hardy  trailing 
plants,  the  long,  graceful  shoots  being  very 
effective  in  vases. 

Yew-tree. — The  old  common  Yew  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised  for  greenery,  as  in  the 
severest  winters  it  comes  in  most  welcome  when 
other  things  are  cut  off. 

J.  Groom,  Gosport. 


CRASSULA  (KALOSANTHES)  COCCINEA 
FOR  A ROOM. 

There  are  few  better  plants  for  window  culture 
than  this  Crassula,  bearing  lovely  carmine  blos- 
soms, waxy  in  texture,  which  last  for  some  time 
open,  if  placed  in  the  shade  when  first  expanded. 
Amateurs,  however,  often  fail  to  grow  handsome 
plants  of  Crassula  coccinea,  because  they  do  not 
propagate  them  sufficiently  often,  and  are  apt  to 
keep  the  old  plants  after  they  have  become 
“ leggy  ” and  bare  of  leaves  at  the  base.  A really 
well-grown  Crassula  is  a handsome  plant  all  the 
year  round,  for  the  distinct  and  bright-green 
foliage  always  looks  well  amongst  other  flowers  ; 
but  to  ensure  good  room  plants  Crassulas  should 
be  propagated  every  year(or,  attheoutside,  every 
alternate  season)  and  the  old  plants  destroyed. 
As  soon  as  the  flowers  fade  their  stems  may  be 
cut  into  pieces  each  about  3 inches  long  and  in- 
serted firmly  round  the  edge  of  a pot  of  “ spent” 
soil — i.e.,  soil  which  has  been  turned  out  from  re- 
potting a plant— and  sand  in  equal  proportions. 
The  cuttings  will  not  require  much  water  until 


they  begin  to  grow  (although,  of  course,  they 
must  not  be  kept  dust  dry),  as  these  succulent 
things  are  in  danger  of  rotting  from  over-water- 
ing before  roots  arc  formed  ; but  with  ordinary 
care  most  of  the  cuttings  will  root  on  a green- 
house shelf,  or  in  a window.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  to  prevent  the  hot  sun  from 
baking  the  side  of  the  pot  next  the  glass,  and  a 
paper  cover  will  be  useful  here.  When  the 
little  plants  begin  to  grow  they  may  be  potted 
off  (giving  each  a small  pot  3 inches  across)  and 
shifted  again  in  March,  giving  5-inch  pots  and 
rich,  light  soil.  For  the  first  potting  a mixture 
of  good  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a sprinkling 
of  soot  and  sand,  will  answer  well,  and  the  pots 
must  be  well  drained,  the  little  plants  being 
firmly  pressed  into  the  soil.  The  compost  for 
the  spring  shift  may,  however,  be  richer,  con- 
taining a small  quantity  of  old  hot-bed  manure, 
in  addition  to  leaf-mould,  loam,  soot,  and  sand. 
Unless  the  cuttings  are  taken  rather  early,  they 
may  refuse  to  flower  the  following  season,  but 
will  grow  into  handsome  little  plants,  which 
should  receive  another  shift  the  following 
spring,  and  will  then  flower  profusely  in  a sunny 
window.  Crassulas  require  but  little  water 
during  the  winter,  but  should  have  plenty  when 
making  their  spring  growth,  when  they  may 
stand  in  a saucer  of  water  with  impunity,  if  this 
is  cleared  out  every  week  and  not  allowed  to  be- 
come impure.  They  must  be  keptout  of  the  reach 
of  frost,  and  are  best  placed  at  a distance  from  the 
window  during  severe  weather  ; but  they  do  not 
require  more  heat  than  this,  and  are  easy  to 
manage.  A thorough  drenching  from  a watering- 
pot  (or  syringing)  must  be  resorted  to  if  the 
leaves  become  dusty,  or  the  plants  will  not 
flourish.  L.  R. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

CUCUMBERS  IN  POTS. 

Pot  culture  of  Cucumbers  is  very  frequently 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  securing  extra 
early  crops,  and  with  results  so  highly  satisfac- 
tory, that  the  wonder  is  any  other  method  is 
adopted  throughout  the  season  by  those  who  have 
fully  realised  what  can  be  done  by  this  plan.  In 
most  private  places,  not  a great  number  of 
Cucumbers  is  required  at  any  one  time,  great 
gluts,  in  fact,  being  most  undesirable.  What  is 
needed  is  a steady  supply  of  quickly-grown, 
medium-sized  fruit,  these  only  being  fit  to  eat, 
and  these  are  most  surely  obtained  with  the  aid 
of  quite  young  plants.  Those  rooting  in  first 
mounds  and  then  great  ridges  of  soil  usually  do 
well  for  a time,  but  they  are  apt  to  soon  become 
crowded,  dirty,  and  enfeebled  generally,  the 
root-action  being  faulty  and  responsible  for  vei  y 
many  failures.  If  Cucumbers  were  treated  mm  h 
as  Melons  are  most  generally  grown — that  is  to 
say,  run  up  and  fruited  quickly  to  their  full 
extent  and  then  cut  out,  their  places  being  take  n 
or  the  supply  maintained  with  the  help  of  other 
younger  plants — partial  failures  would  be  of  far 
less  frequent  occurrence  than  is  the  case  under 
the  ordinary  method  of  culture.  One,  or  at  the 
most  two,  strong  pot  plants  in  bearing  at  one 
time  are  ample  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
majority  of  private  places,  so  that  there  is  no 
real  necessity  to  devote  a house  solely  to  Cucum- 
bers, especially  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months,  or  when  room  is  often  badly 
wanted  for  other  subjects. 

Cultural  details  are  of  the  simplest  de- 
scription, though  it  is  almost  needless  to  point 
out  that  plants  in  pots  would  be  the  first  to 
suffer  from  neglect,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
watering  and  feeding.  It  is  also  of  importance 
that  there  be  no  undue  delay  in  raising  young 
plants,  say  about  every  six  weeks  up  to  May, 
after  which  seed  should  be  sown  at  monthly 
intervals  up  to  the  end  of  August.  Not  a little 
depends  upon  making  a good  start,  strong, 
clean,  and  healthy  plants  naturally  giving  the 
best  results.  The  old  Telegraph,  Cardiff  Castle, 
and  Lockie’s  Perfection  are  varieties  admirably 
adapted  for  pot  culture,  as  no  fault  can  well 
be  found  with  either  the  productive  habit  of 
the  plants  of  these  nor  with  the  appearance  and 
quality  of  the  fruit.  Sow  the  seeds  singly  in 
3-inch  pots  filled  with  a rather  light  compost, 
and  at  this  early  date  these  should  be  plunged 
in  a brisk  bottom-heat  and  watered  carefully. 
The  seedlings  soon  appear,  and  being  rath<  r 
leggy  ought  to  be  early  supported  with  light 
stakes.  Keep  them  well  clear  of  any  insect- 
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infested  stove  plants,  and  stand  them  in 
a light  position  if  possible  with  the  pots 
half  plunged  in  a hot-bed.  Early  raised 
plants  not  being  very  strong,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  shift  them  into  G-inch  pots  before 
they  become  badly  root-bound,  using  a mode- 
rately rich  light  compost,  fibrous  loam  being 
especially  suitable  for  Cucumbers.  By  the 
time  these  pots  are  fairly  well  filled  with  roots 
the  final  shift  should  be  given.  Later  on  the 
plants  may  be  shifted  direct  from  the  small  pots 
in  which  they  were  raised  into  fruiting  sizes, 
but  in  each  and  every  case  this  must  not  be 
delayed  till  they  present  a starved  appearance, 
as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  properly  recover 
them  from  such  a serious  check  to  both  root 
and  top-growth.  They  may  be  successfully 
fruited  in  pots  ranging  from  12  inches  to  18 
inches  in  circumference,  or  if  preferred  shallow 
boxes  may  be  substituted  for  pots.  Rather  thin 
turf  that  has  been  stacked  long  enough  to  kill 
the  Grasses  roughly  broken  up,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  good  flaky  manure  and  a sprink- 
ling of  half-inch  bones,  suits  Cucumbers  well, 
and  if  fibrous  loam  is  scarce  use  the  best  that 
can  be  had,  and  add  leaf-soil,  charcoal,  and 
mortar  rubbish  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep 
it  open  and  porous.  In  order  to  have  the  com- 
post fit  for  reception  of  the  delicate  roots,  place 
well-heated  bricks  in  the  centre  of  the  heap, 
this  quickly  warming  the  mass  without  unduly 
drying  it  up.  Pots  should  be  well,  but  not 
excessively,  drained,  some  of  the  loughest  of 
the  turf  going  over  the  crocks,  and  the  soil  be 
packed  moderately  firm  about  the  old  ball  of 
soil  and  roots,  good  space  being  left  for  top- 
dressing later  on.  A 

Brisk  bottom  heat  would  benefit  the  plants 
after  the  final  potting,  but  in  a well-heated 
house  it  is  by  no  means  necessary.  In  my  case 
the  plants  are  principally  arranged  on  a front 
wall  of  a pit  in  a forcing-house,  and  being  within 

2 feet  of  the  hot-water  pipes  they  appear  to 
get  all  the  bottom  - heat  needed.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  pots  from  being  located 

3 feet  or  more  from  the  glass,  but  a roof-trellis 
about  12  inches  from  the  rafters  is  the  best 
position  for  training  and  fruiting  the  plants. 
In  mixed  houses  the  Cucumbers  might  be  trained 
either  along  the  front  or  over  the  back  part  of 
a three-quarter  span-roofed  structure,  though 
the  bulk  of  the  plants  will  most  probably  be 
trained  up  the  roof  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
may  be  arranged  4 feet  or  rather  less  apart. 
Pinch  out  side  shoots  till  such  time  as  the 
trellis  is  reached,  but  do  not  stop  the  leader 
till  the  limit  of  trellis  is  attained.  Lay  in  the 
laterals  on  each  side  of  the  main  stem  and  stop 
either  at  the  first  or  second  joint,  subsequent 
breaks  from  these  being  stopped  at  the  first 
leaf.  In  this  manner  abundauce  of  fruit,  or 
many  more  than  ought  to  be  left  on  at  one  time, 
will  be  produced. 

At  tiie  outset  not  much  water  should  be 
given,  but  as  the  roots  obtain  possession  oi  the 
soil  give  it  to  them  more  freely.  Eventually 
watering  two  or  three  times  on  a clear  day  will 
be  none  too  often.  Give  the  preference  to  soft 
water,  and  in  any  case  use  water  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  house  the  Cucumbers  are 
growing  in.  Liquid-manure,  nothing  being 
better  than  good  farmyard  drainage,  freely 
diluted,  and  failing  this,  one  of  the  many  adver- 
tised artificial  manures,  should  be  given  directly 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  and  frequently 
during  the  rest  of  the  plant’s  career.  Also  top- 
dress  early  with  lumps  of  fibrous  loam  or  a 
rough,  rich  compost,  and  keep  the  roots  active 
on  the  surface  by  frequently  replenishing  the 
same,  the  soil  being  eventually  mounded  high 
above  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  becoming  crowded 
with  roots.  Cucumbers  delight  in  a strong  heat 
accompanied  by  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere, those  plants  succeeding  best  that  are 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine  and  screened  from 
currents  of  cold  air.  The  night  temperature 
may  well  rauge  from  Co  degs.  to  70  degs., 
increased  10  degs  in  the  daytime,  early  closing 
being  resorted  to  in  order  to  run  up  the  heat 
to  about  95  degs.  Syringing  the  plants,  walls, 
and  floors  must  be  freely  and  frequently  done, 
especially  if  little  or  no  air  is  given  on  bright 
days,  this,  coupled  with  high  temperature, 
favouring  a healthy  growth  of  plants  and  a 
laoid  development  of  fruit.  Once  the  plants 
become  badly  infested  with  insects  of  any  kind 
or  give  signs  of  exhaustion,  turn  them  out,  as  it 
docs  not  pay  to  attempt  their  renovation.  I. 


WATERCRESS  CULTURE. 

It  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  decide  at 
what  particular  period  the  value  of  the  Water- 
cress as  an  esculent  came  to  be  appreciated.  Its 
medicinal  properties  were  probably  recognised 
long  before  its  introduction  to  the  breakfast- 
table,  for  it  formed  an  important  ingredient  in 
the  “spring  tea,”  which  was  universally  used 
in  the  time  of  our  great-grandmothers,  and 
when  herbal  medicines  were  in  greater  repute 
than  at  the  present  time.  The  first  attempt  at 
culture  is  said  to  have  been  made  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  Erfurt,  in 
Prussia,  by  a man  named  Mesner.  His  success 
was  sufficiently  great  to  induce  others  to  follow 
his  example,  so  that  in  the  course  of  the  century 
Watercress  culture  became  common  throughout 
Germany.  The  Dutch  were  not  slow  in  adopting 
a profitable  industry  for  which  they  naturally 
possess  such  great  facilities.  The  Dutch  are 
credited  with  having  introduced  the  culture  of 
various  green  vegetables  into  this  country,  and 
to  them  we  may  possibly  owe  our  first  notions 
of  producing  Watercress  by  artificial  means. 
However  this  may  be,  no  attempt  to  cultivate  it 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  this  country  before 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a 
man  named  Bradbury  made  use  of  some  natural 
watercourses  running  through  his  market  garden 
for  this  purpose.  His  method,  as  well  as  that 
of  many  who  imitated  him,  was  to  simply 
sow  the  seeds  in  the  ditch  and  regulate  the 
height  of  the  water  by  means  of  dams  of  earth 
at  regular  intervals.  In  some  cases  where  the 
supply  of  watef  was  constant  and  sufficiently 
abundant,  the  soil  was  excavated  to  form  beds, 
which  were  generally  planted  with  young 
growths  with  roots  attached  to  them.  In  this 
way  it  was  found  easy  to  maintain  a supply  of 
young  Cress  for  market  through  the  summer 
and  autumn  months,  but  which  could  not  as 
regards  succulency  compare  with  those  grown 
under  natural  conditions.  This  system  of  culture 
was  the  only  one  pursued  for  many  years,  when 
it  occurred  to  an  Irishman,  named  Smith,  to 
utilise  exceptional  natural  facilities  existant  at 
Abinger- Hammer,  in  Surrey,  for  the  improved 
production  of  this  esculent.  A modest  beginning 
with  about  half  an  acre  of  land  was  made,  but 
Smith,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  results, 
disposed  of  the  affair  to  Messrs.  Coe,  the  present 
possessors  of  an  important  and  ever-increasing 
industry.  At  the  present  time  their  beds  extend 
through  the  parishes  of  Abinger,  Shere,  and 
Albury,  embracing  an  area  of  no  less  than 
25  acres,  and  producing  Cress  of  the  highest 
possible  quality.  Perseverance  and  painstaking 
care  have  undoubtedly  done  for  the  Messrs.  Coe 
what  they  do  for  all  in  a more  or  less  degree, 
but  the  great  important  factor  in  their  success 
was  the  discovery  of  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  development  in  the  highest  degree  of  the 
succulent  and  pungent  properties  of  the  Water- 
cress. These  were  found  to  consist  in  an 
abundance  of  pure  water  flowing  over  clean  beds 
of  gravel.  Trials  on  a small  scale  were  con- 
vincing as  to  the  potential  effects  of  such  con- 
ditions on  the  marketable  value  of  the 
produce.  When  once  this  fact  was  realised 
success  was  sure,  for  there  were  the  Tilling- 
bourne  and  the  brook  with  water  limpid  and 
sparkling  and  other  minor  streamlets  all  drawing 
inexhaustible  supplies  from  the  water  shed  of 
Leith-hill,  coming  from  an  elevation  to  ensure  a 
sufficiently  rapid  flow,  which  guards  at  all  times 
of  the  year  against  impurity.  These  natural 
springs  are  in  places  supplemented  with  borings, 
which  yield  water  equal  in  purity.  It  will  easily 
be  understood  that  the  output  from  such  a large 
area  must  be  great.  As  a fact,  upwards  of  400 
tons  of  Cress  were  last  year  sent  to  London  and 
other  large  towns,  for  Coe’s  Watercress  is  as 
well  known  and  appreciated  in  our  large 
northern  towns  as  in  the  metropolis.  High  and 
uniform  quality  guarantees  for  it  a ready  sale. 
Upwards  of  thirty  men  are  employed  all  the 
year  round,  for  winter  brings  with  it  its  full 
quota  of  work.  There  would  appear  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  demand  for  good  Watercress  in  this 
country,  judging  from  the  fact  that  a consider- 
able area  of  land  at  Albury  has  been  taken,  and 
the  new  series  of  beds  there  is  probably  by  this 
time  completed.  This  new  situation  is  very 
hi"hly  thought  of  by  the  owners,  who  confid- 
ently predict  that  they  will  now  be  able  to 
produce  good  Cress  without  a break  the  year 
through.  Messrs.  Coe  never  employ  seed,  but 


stock  their  beds  with  strong-growing  shoots. 
The  Brown  Cress  is  the  one  used  for  winter 
supply,  being  superior  in  flavour  to  the  green- 
leaved  variety.  This  is  planted  principally  in 
September.  For  summer  a new  kind  e«.Ued  the 
Sweet  Erfurt  has  been  give  a trial  It  comes 
quickly  to  maturity  ; though  pale  in  col  )ur,  it 
is  of  excellent  quality.  The  bunches  aie  packed 
in  baskets  containing  half  a hundredweight,  and 
in  hot  weather  their  perfect  freshness  is  ensured 
by  a plentiful  use  of  ice.  In  this  way  they 
come  into  the  vendors’  hands  as  succulent  as 
when  gathered.  J* 


2757.— Making  a Mushroom  bed,  &c. 

— The  bed  can  be  made  upon  the  brick  floor. 
Nothing  could  be  better  for  the  base.  The  best 
shape  for  a bed  in  such  a position  is  in  ridge 
form,  a greater  surface  is  provided  than  in  any 
other  form.  The  bed  should  be  2 feet  6 inches 
wide  at  the  base,  2 feet  10  inches  high,  and  9 
inches  wide  at  the  ridge.  The  manure  should 
not  be  dried  by  spreading  it  out  thinly  on  the 
floor  of  an  open  shed  as  is  very  often  done.  As 
it  is  collected  throw  it  into  a heap,  protecting 
it  from  wet ; some  of  the  short  straw  should  be 
retained.  When  enough  manure  has  been  col- 
lected for  a bed  (it  matters  little  how  long  the 
bed  is  made  beyond  6 feet,  one  less  than  that 
would  not  be  of  much  use),  throw  it  into  a close 
heap  to  ferment ; if  too  dry  for  this  wet  it 
slightly,  just  enough  to  induce  it  to  heat. 
Turn  the  whole  mass  over  three  successive 
mornings  to  allow  the  rank  heat  to  pass  off, 
and  render  the  whole  sweeter.  By  this  time 
it  should  be  just  moist,  neither  wet  nor  dry, 
ready  to  make  up  into  a bed.  Firmness  is 
essential  in  the  manure  ; when  forming  the  bed 
ram  it  down  as  hard  as  possible.  In  a few  days 
fermentation  of  the  manure  will  again  set  in  ; 
when  the  heat  declines  to  85  degs. , which  is 
best  tested  by  plunging  an  ordinary  thermo- 
meter into  the  bed,  it  is  ready  for  spawning. 
Spawn  bricks  should  be  broken  into  pieces 
2 inches  square  ; these  are  inserted  in  the  manure 
2 inches  deep  and  9 inches  apart  all  over  the 
bed.  Press  the  manure  down  again  firmly,  and 
cover  the  bed  an  inch  thick  with  sifted  soil  to 
free  it  from  stones.  Press  the  soil  down  firmly 
with  the  back  of  a spade.  The  heat  of  the  bed 
should  not  decline  lower  than  65  degs.  for  the 
first  six  weeks  after  spawning.  Tnis  is  best 
managed  by  adding  some  straw.  The  bed 
should  be  covered  to  prevent  the  soil  cooling 
too  quickly.  The  bed  ought  to  continue  bearing 
two  months.—  S.  P. 

2733. —Mushroom  bed  in  the  open  air. 

— September  is  a good  month  for  making  a Mush- 
room-bed in  the  open  air  for  autumn  and 
winter  bearing,  and  beds  made  in  Apiil,  May, 
and  June  come  in  well  for  summer  bearing. 
Beds  in  May  and  June  will  do  best  made  in  the 
shade  behind  a wall  or  high  fence.  Beds  for 
winter  bearing  should  contain  more  material 
than  those  made  for  summer  work.  Straw- 
manure  is  the  best,  and  it  should  be  obtained 
from  stables  where  the  horses  are  all  receiving 
hard  food,  and  only  the  longest  of  the  litter 
should  be  shaken  out.  This  will  do  for  covering 
the  beds  when  dried  in  the  sun.  The  beds  for 
winter  should  not  be  less  than  3 feet  wide  and 
nearly  as  much  high,  in  the  form  of  a ridge, 
with  rather  flat  sides,  this  affording  a large  sur- 
face for  the  production  of  Mushrooms.  In  my 
experience  the  most  success  is  obtained  by 
mixing  sandy  loam  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth 
with  the  manure,  and  making  up  the  beds  at 
once  without  the  usual  time  lost  in  fermentation. 
Build  up  firmly  around,  and  spawn  when  the 
temperature  becomes  steady  at  So  degs.  A 
degree  or  two  less  or  more  will  not  signify. 
There  must  be  warmth  for  the  spawn  to  work 
freely,  and  it  is  not  likely  for  the  beds  in  the 
open  air,  mixed  with  soil  in  the  way  indicated, 
to  get  broken.  Soil  up  to  2 inches  in  depth 
should  be  placed  on  the  beds  when  the  spawn  is 
running  freely.  E.  H. 

Any  time  during  the  year  is  suitable  for 

making  up  a bed  in  the  open,  except  April,  May, 
and  June.  Beds  made  in  ridge  form  give  a 
oreater  area  of  surface  space,  thus  more  Mush- 
rooms can  be  gathered  from  ridge  beds  than 
from  those  on  the  flat.  The  manure  should  be 
collected  from  horses  that  are  fed  on  hard  food, 
such  as  hay  and  corn.  Where  Carrots  are  much 
used  good  Mushrooms  are  not  so  easily  obtained. 
When  sufficient  has  been  collected,  the  size  cf 
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the  bed  required  will  give  the  quantity.  Throw  it 
into  a heap  in  an  open  shed  to  ferment.  If  the 
manure  is  at  all  dry,  wet  it  sufficiently  to  make 
it  heat,  the  object  being  to  get  rid  of  the  rank 
ammonia  from  the  manure,  and  thus  sweeten  it. 
Turn  it  over  three  times  on  successive  days, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  making  up  into  a bed. 
Choose  a sheltered  spot  out-of-doors  for  bed.  If 
Mushrooms  are  required  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  the  south  side  of  a wall  or  hedge,  or  in 
front  of  trees,  will  be  the  best  place.  If  the 
crop  is  wished  for  in  the  spring,  or  the  early 
days  of  summer,  behind  a north  wall  would  be 
the  most  suitable  site.  The  bed  should  be  made 
2 feet  6 inches  wide  at  the  base,  and  2 feet 
10  inches  high,  the  ridge  0 inches  wide.  The 
manure  should  be  made  quite  firm  by  treading 
h and  beating  it  with  a fork.  In  a few  days  it 
will  commence  to  heat.  Should  the  heat  become 
violent,  say  100  degs  , make  a few  holes  down 
the  centre  of  the  bed  with  an  iron  bar.  When 
the  heat  declines  to  85  degs. , it  is  ready  for 
spawning.  The  spawn  should  be  broken  into 
pieces  2 inches  square,  and  be  inserted  2 inches 
deep  and  9 inches  apart  all  over  the  surfare  of 
the  bed.  Give  the  bed  another  beating  with  a 
fork,  and  case  it  over  with  soil  passed  through 
an  half-inch  sieve  to  free  it  from  stones.  Any 
soil  that  is  sweet  will  answer,  but  maiden  loam 
is  preferable  if  available.  Cover  the  bed  with 
straw  to  prevent  the  surface  drying,  and  the 
heat  declining  too  rapidly.  It  ought  not  to  fall 
below  60  degs.  for  the  next  six  weeks.  This 
should  be  occasionally  tested  with  a thermometer 
inserted  a few  inches  in  the  manure.  If  the  heat 
declines  lower  add  more  straw.  In  six  weeks 
Mushrooms  ought  to  appear,  although  all  beds 
do  not  produce  them  in  that  time,  and  they  still 
give  good  crops.  Seldom  do  outside  beds  require 
watering  if  they  are  kept  covered  with  straw. 
Should  the  surface  really  become  dry  do  not 
fail  to  make  it  moist,  always  using  water  luke- 
warm.— S.  P. 

2749  — Green  stuff  and  frost.— Broccoli 
should  be  laid  down  with  the  heads  towards 
the  north  on  the  first  approach  of  winter,  and 
beds  of  Parsley  be  covered  with  frames,  &c., 
but  with  the  rest  nothing  can  be  done  except  to 
throw  some  dry  straw  or  Fern  over  them  before 
frost  sets  in.  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Kale  are 
hardier  than  anything  else,  and  ought  to  stand 
almost  any  frost  ; but  perhaps  your  plants  are 
too  forward. — B.  C.  R. 

2738  —Tomato  growing.— This  is  very 
much  a matter  of  opinion.  Something  also 
depends  upon  how  the  seeds  of  any  parti- 
cular kind  have  been  selected  and  saved.  For 
instance,  seeds  saved  from  any  good  cropping 
Tomato  which  bears  a handsome-shaped  fruit 
will  be  of  more  value  than  if  obtained  from  a 
mixture  of  fruit  indiscriminately — or,  to  put  it 
differently,  if  100  plants  from  the  same  source 
of  any  given  variety  are  planted  anywhere, 
either  indoors  or  outside,  some  of  the  plants 
will  produce  double  the  weight  of  others,  even 
though  all  may  have  precisely  similar  treatment. 
And  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  seeds  are 
selected  from  the  most  prolific  plants  for  a series 
of  years  that  improvement  may  be  noted  ; there- 
fore, a very  great  depends  upon  getting  the 
very  best  strain  of  any  particular  variety. 
Personally,  I shall  grow  this  year  good  selections 
of  the  following,  and  I don’t  think  they  can  be 
beaten.  Old  Red,  Sutton’s  Perfection,  and  Ham 
Green  Favourite.  These  will  be  grown  under 
glass.  Outside  I shall  plant  Old  Red  and 
Ham  Green.  I shall  also  grow  a few  yellow 
Tomatoes ; these  will  probably  be  Blenheim 
Orange,  the  sort  grown  last  year,  and  which 
cropped  satisfactorily.  The  yellows  do  not  crop 
so  heavily  as  the  reds,  but  the  flavour  is  appreci- 
ated by  some  of  those  whose  wishes  I have  to 
study.  There  are  no  extraordinary  profits  now- 
a-days  in  Tomato-growing,  but  neither  is  any- 
thing else  more  remunerative  if  produced  in  the 
same  time.  Years  ago  fortunes  might  be  made 
out  of  Cucumbers,  but  that  day  has  gone  by.  All 
one  can  hope  to  do  now  with  a moderate  capital 
is  to  make  a living  and  do  the  necessary  repairs 
and  make  some  provision  for  the  growth  of 
trade. — E.  H. 

Earliest  of  All  (Sutton’s)  is  one  of  the 

most  free-setting  and  productive  kinds  for  an 
early  crop,  either  in  or  out-of-doors,  we  have  ; 
and  Magnum  Bonum  is  also  a very  fine  and 
distinct  round-fruited  Tomato  for  main  crop. 
Main- crop  is,  however,  somewhat  inclined  to  be 


coarse,  and  though  excellent  for  outdoor  work, 
I think  you  would  find  Perfection  or  Ham  Green 
Favourite  decidedly  more  suitable  for  growing 
under  glass.  There  is  still  money  to  be  made 
by  growing  Tomatoes  in  a first-class  manner. 
Anyone  who  can  secure  a heavy  crop,  and  has 
the  command  of  a ready  market  at  even  fairly 
good  wholesale  rates,  is  pretty  sure  to  realise  a 
satisfactory  profit. — B.  C.  R. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS 

QaesclocB.— Queries  and  acmwers  are  inserted  in 

O A K dinning  free  of  charge  if  correspi  n lents  follow  the  rule* 
hire  laid  down  for  the  r guioance.  All  commum ca< iont 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  87,  Southamptonstreet,  Covent-garden,  Lon 
don  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pdbi  isubr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correipondents  should  bear 
vnmind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  tent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  dpxrt- 
ments)  should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  a r respondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  si  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would,  do  welt  to  mention 
the  localities  in  wh'ch  their  e perience  is  . ainel.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardbnin® 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared 


2770. — Uses  of  a small  cold-frame.— I have  a 
cold-frame,  8 feet  by  5 feet.  What  use  could  I best  put  it 
to  now?  The  frame  can  stand  in  a sunny  spot.— Barnes. 

2771. — whale-oil  soap.— Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me 
if  whale-oil  soap  can  be  had  in  England  ? It  is  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  effectual  to  kill  insects  with. — Mrs. 
Arthur  Croft. 

2772. — Crickets  in  a Stove.- 1 am  plagued  in  my 
stove  with  crickets,  and  is  there  any  way  of  poitoning 
them?  I have  hunted  for  them,  but  never  succeed  in 
catching  any. — J.  C. 

2773. — Making  a hot-bed.— Would  someone  kindly 
give  the  necessary  directions  for  the  making  of  a hot-bed  ? 
— A Beginner,  Penpoort. 

2774. — Hyaclnthus  candlcans  from  seed  — I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  if  f sow  seeds  of  Hyacinthus  candi- 
cans  next  month  in  propagator  they  will  produce  plants  to 
flower  this  next  summer?— H.  M. 

2775. — Creepers  for  anorth-west  wall.— I want 
to  cover  the  front  of  a house  faciDg  north-noith-west.  Is 
there  any  Rose  that  would  do  in  ihat  position,  and  what 
other  creepers  should  I plant  besides  Virginian  Creeper  ? 
The  soil  is  sandy.— G J.  W. 

2776. — Chrysanthemum  blooms.— what  is  the 
average  number  of  blooms  allowed  to  develop  on  plants 
when  growing  in  10-inoh  pots,  specially  for  large  flowers  or 
exhibition  purposes,  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties? — 
Flower  Lover,  Wednesbury,  Staff's. 

2777. — Cleaning  a garden  engine  — I have  a 
garden  engine  in  which  I have  used  paraffin  and  soft-soap, 
and  I wish  now  to  clean  it,  so  that  I can  springe  windows. 

I should,  therefore,  be  very  much  obliged  if  someone 
could  kindly  tell  me  how  to  do  it  ? — One  Perplexed. 

2778. — Coil  boilers.— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  if 
these  boilers  work  satisfactorily,  and  if  they  are  durable? 
If  so,  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  size  boiler  it  will  take  to 
heat  a span-roofed  greenhouse,  12  feet  by  8 feet?  Also,  if 
they  are  beet  set  in  brickwork,  or  in  a cast-iron  cylinder? 
—Reader. 

1779.— Lime  and  coal-ashes  —Is  lime  bf  neficial  in 
a London  suburban  flower  garden  with  rather  heavy  soil  ? 
At  what  season  and  how  should  it  be  applied?  Can  ordi- 
nary coal-ashes,  well  sifted,  be  also  ured  ? I. have  plenty 
of  stable-manure  available,  but  fear  that  alone  is  too  heavy. 
— Henry  L. 

2780. — Frame  over  an  oven  — I have  a frame, 
10  feet  long,  4 feet  wide,  over  a baking  oven,  in  which 
there  is  a steady  bottom-heat  of  about  50  degs.  Could  I 
grow  Lettuces  or  Radishes  in  it?  Which  would  be  likely 
to  do  best,  and  what  are  the  best  sorts  to  force  in  this 
way  ?— Vectis. 

2781. — Treatment  of  an  Hydrangea  —I  have 
an  Hydrangea  which  bloomed  last  jear,  but  has  been 
touched  with  frost.  It  has  been  taken  up  and  put  in  a 
greenhouse.  Should  last  year’s  shoots  be  cut  down,  and 
how  far,  and  will  bloom,  if  any,  be  made  on  them  or  on 
new  shoots  ?— Norwood. 

2782. — Apples  for  kitchen  use.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  the  best  Apples 
for  kitchen  use  (such  kinds  as  would  do  as  Espaliers  pre- 
ferred), with  produce  good  in  quality  and  quantity,  where 
they  can  be  best  obtained,  and  oau  they  be  planted  now 
if  weather  opens?— H.  M. 

2783. — Chrysanthemum  cuttings.— I have  a 
quantity  of  Chrysanthemum  cuttings,  which  I intend 
striking  in  a small  propagating  frame,  let  into  an  ordinary 
frame  ; but  a friend  tells  me  they  will  damp  off  should 
severe  weather  set  in.  Is  this  right?  If  so,  what  must  I 
do,  as  I have  no  heat?— Constant  Reader. 

2784. — Growing  Globe  Artichokes.— I shall  feel 
much  obliged  if  someone  will  inform  me  as  to  the  proper 
and  best  mode  of  cultivating  Globe  Artichokes?  When 
they  ought  to  be  planted,  how  ground  prepared,  how  far 
plants  apart,  and  what  price  to  pay  for  good  plants  per 
dozen  ? May  a crop  be  looked  for  next  season  ?— F. 


2785.— Chrysanthemum  Miss  Anna  Harts- 
horn.—Will  “ E.  M.”  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  whether 
it  is  the  usual  thing  for  the  Chrysanthemum  Miss  Anna 
HartBhorn  to  have  on  all  the  sucker-cuttings  a bud  ? 
Is  it  worth  my  while  to  take  them  for  cuttings  for  large 
blooms  ? If  so,  how  should  I treat  them  ? They  are  about 
3 inohes  high. — Gho.  Allen. 

2786  —Auriculas  fromseed  — I wish  to  know  how 
to  cultivate  Auriculas  from  seed,  and  the  sc ii , &c.,  for  pot- 
plants?  I live  in  Florence  (Italy),  and  the  summer  is 
intensely  hot  and  dry,  and  I cannot  get  peat  soil,  but  any 
amount  of  rotten  chestnut  leaf-mould.  Would  stage  or 
al pines  be  the  best  sorts?  Should  the  seed  he  sown  in 
spring  or  autumn  ?— Firenze. 

2787.— Gardening  for  profit.— I should  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  someone  would  give  me  adv  cjon  the  fol’owing 
matter?  I have  a piece  of  ground  75  feet  by  25  feet,  also 
a conservatory  15  feet  by  7 feet,  facing  south-east,  unheated. 

I wish  to  work  these  for  profit.  What  should  I grow  ? I 
may  add  that  I am  quite  in  the  country,  and  ground  is 
fully  exposed.— Selina,  Lowestoft. 

2788  —Storing  Begonia  tubers  —I  took  up  some 
Begonias  before  frost  set  in,  and,  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  them,  I potted  them  in  small  pots  with  the  soil  in 
which  they  grew,  and  have  them  now  quite  dry  in  the 
window  of  a warm  kitchen.  What  is  the  beat  thing  to  do 
with  them,  and  when  should  they  be  encouraged  to  grow  ? 

I want  to  plant  them  out  again  as  soon  as  safe  from  frost. 

I have  no  greenhouse.— G.  J.  W. 

2789. — Stock  for  Apple-trees,  &c.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  as  to  what  stock  I ought  to  select  when 
buying  Apple-trees?  My  gaiden  is  near  the  sea,  east 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  soil  sandy.  I notice  that  as  soon 
as  the  roots  get  lower  than  the  good  soil  into  th  e sand, 
the  tree  immediately  gets  unhealthy  and  bears  no  fruit. 
Will  someone  also  kindly  name  me  a few  good  Pears  and 
Apples  to  suit  this  soil  ? — Subscriber. 

2790. — Heating  a conservatory.— I have  a hot- 
water  heating  apparatus  in  a conservatory  about  25  feet 
long  by  6 feet  wide.  The  boiler  is  a slow-combuation 
Loughborough,  but  I cannot  succeed  in  keeping  it  alight 
during  the  night.  Is  there  any  successful  gas  heater 
which  I can  fix  in  the  place  of  the  Loughborough,  using 
the  same  pipes  as  now  used  for  the  latter,  and  what  is 
the  cost  of  the  gas  heater,  and  of  the  gas  required  to  heat 
the  water  ?— Glamorgan. 

2791. — Early -flowering  Chrysanthemums.— 
Will  someone  tell  me  the  earliest  of  the  early-flowering 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  those  that  come  into  full 
bloom  not  later  than  the  first  week  of  October  ; also  which 
will  flower  at  the  same  time  as  Mme.  Desgrange  ? I have 
the  list  of  one  of  the  largest  growers  in  England,  but  some 
kinds  which  I know  bloom  at  the  end  of  October  are 
included  among  the  “earlies.”  Directions  as  to  growing 
out  of-doors  will  aho  oblige?— Woodstock. 

2792. — A Horseshoe  holler.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  why  the  water  in  a Horseshoe  boiler  should  flow 
along  the  bottom  pipe  until  it  nearly  biils  before  the  top 
pipe  gets  warm  ? I think  if  the  water  passed  along  the 
top  pipe  first  it  would  take  less  firing,  and  heat  the  house 
better  and  quicker.  The  boiler  is  fixed  in  the  usual  way, 
with  two  9 feet  lengths  of  4 inch  pipes,  one  pipe  above  the 
other,  with  a rise  of  2 inches  at  the  siphon,  and  exhaust 
pipe  in  siphon,  and  feed  in  bottom  pipe  against  boiler 
It  has  only  just  been  fixed  by  myself.  1 have  two  Lough- 
borough boilers  under  my  charge,  one  of  which  I fixed,  and 
both  of  them  work  splendidly. — Perplexed. 

REPEATED  QUERY. 

2458.— Mushrooms  in  cellars  —I  have  two  large 
roomy  cellars  under  the  house,  from  the  ground  to  roof 
about  5 feet  high,  but  quite  dark.  In  the  autumn  I found 
several  Mushrooms  growing  in  them.  Could  I utilise  these 
in  any  way  for  their  cull  ure  ? I cannot  put  manure  in  the 
cellars,  being  under  the  living  rooms.  Any  other  infor- 
mation would  be  welcome? — Novice. 


To  thejolkwim  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  f*i  aders  are  inv  ttd  to  c, ivi  further 
answers  sh.uld  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 


2793.  -Ferns  for  outdoor  fernery  (■/■  B-  IF.).— 
I will  answer  you  shortly.  You  cannot  do  anything  with 
them  at  present.  All  in  good  time. — J.  J. 

2794.  —Orchid,  flowers  spoiled  by  fog  (J.  A nder- 
son).— I have  read  your  letter  carefully,  and  I simply  say  I 
have  no  pity  for  you.  1 have  been  for  years  telling  my 
friends  about  a s}'8tem  by  which  you  could  avoid  all  the 
ill  effects  produced  by  it,  but  no  one  will  take  the  least 
heed  of  it ; in  fact,  it  is  quite  ignored,  so  1 must  say  I can- 
not help  you  if  you  will  not  help  youiself.  M.  B. 

2795. — Orchids  for  a cool  hpuse  — </.  Hargen 
says  he  has  a house,  a lean-to,  facing  north.  He.  has 
hitherto  grown  only  Ferns.  He  has  been  giving  his  sister 
some  Ferns,  and  the  thought  has  struck  him  that  a few 
Orchids  with  the  Ferns  would  be  a great  attraction. 

it  would,  and  here  I give  you  the  names  of  a dozen  kinds 
which  would  suit  you  admirably  : Odontoglossum  Alex- 
andras, Odonto.  Pescatorei,  Odonto.  triumphans,  Oncidium 
varicosum,  Oncid.  crispum,  Oncid.  tigrinum,  Ly caste 
Skinneri,  Cypripedium  insigne,  Sophronitis  grandiflora, 
Anguloa  Ruckeri,  A.  Clowesi,  and  Cymbidium  Lowianum. 
— M.  B. 


2793.— Ornamental  Grasses  ( T . Jenkins).— Yes, 
iese  are  very  handsome,  and  well  deserving  more  atten- 
3n  from  amateurs  as  well  as  from  practical  gardeners 
lan  they  usually  get.  The  following  are  a few  highly 
isirable  kinds,  and  the  seeds  should  at  once  be  ordered 
om  the  seedsman  with  your  other  thiDgs  : Agrostis 
llchella,  AveDa  pulmiculmus,  Arundo  Epipegigos,  Alope- 
irus  ovatus,  .Egilops  ovatus,  Bromus  ovatus,  Bromus 
istitus,  Bromus  lanuginosus,  Briza  media,  Bnza  maxima, 
tirysurus  cynosurioides,  Chloris  penicillata,  (Jblons  ver- 
cillata,  Elymus  Caput-Medusa,  Hordeum  jubatum, 
igurus  ovatus,  Melica  altissima,  Pamcum  capulare. 
anicum  aurantiacum,  Pennitetum  longisteylum,  Sorghum 
color,  Soipa  juncea,  Stipa  tortile,  and  Stipa  pennata^ 
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2797.— Oncidium  tlgrinum  — T.  11.  asks  me  some 
questions  respecting  this  plant,  all  of  which  I think  he 
will  find  referred  to  in  an  article  in  Gardening  of  a few 
weeks  back,  and  I must  also  refer  “ J.  King”  to  the  same 
article  for  answer  to  his  query.  Whilst  speaking  of  this 
plant  I must  just  note  an  extra  fine  large  variety  which 
was  given  me  a few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Potter,  of  Croydon. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  Bhining  and  very  dark,  being 
almost  black,  whilst  the  lip  is  very  large,  flat,  and  deep- 
yellow  in  colour.  Such  a superb  variety  is  worthy  of 
every  attention.  It  is  very  fragrant,  and  being  a cool 
Orchid  it  may  be  grown  by  everyone.— M.  B. 

2798  —The  Blenheim  collection  of  Orchids 
(11.  G.).—l  was  talking  recently  about  this  collection  with 
a well-known  nurseryman,  and  from  some  remarks  that 
fell  from  hie  lips  I have  been  induced  to  go  through  the 
catalogue.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  there  were  about  25,000 
Orchids  to  be  disposed  of  absolutely  without  reserve. 
Now,  upon  going  through  this  list  again  I find  very  near 
half  that  number  short,  so  that  the  person  who  counted 
them  was  not  a very  smart  reckoner,  for  I find  only  about 
13,000  plants  recorded,  so  that  my  friend  may  see  that 
about  12,000  plants  have  been  saved  from  the  hammer, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Orchid  people  in  the  country  are  not 
yet  supplied. — M.  B. 

2799.—  Dendrobium  Cambridgeanum  (/’. 

—This  gentleman  asks  what  heshall  do  with  a plant  of  this 
which  is  growing  well  in  spite  of  the  weather  ? You  must 
put  the  plants  into  a heat  of  65  degs.  or  70  degs.,  keeping 
them  fairly  moist,  so  as  to  keep  the  growth  going  fairly 
strong,  and  they  should  be  well  set  up  or  hung  up  near  the 
glass,  so  that  they  get  all  the  sun  and  light  possible  ; but 
it  has  been  noted  that  oftentimes  when  this  Orchid  grows 
very  vigorously  these  shoots  fail  to  flower,  which  occurs,  I 
think,  through  immaturity.  However,  the  flowers  come 
amongst  the  young  rich-green  leaves.  These  are  deep- 
yellow,  with  a rich  blotch  of  black  at  the  base  of  the  lip. 
This  plant  flowers  from  March  until  about  the  end  of  May, 
according  to  what  time  it  begins  to  grow.  Your  plant 
will  flower  if  treated  well  some  time  in  the  first  named 
month  ; I like  them  rather  in  the  last  named.  However, 
when  the  flowers  are  past  the  plants  should  be  allowed  to 
finish  up  their  growth,  giving  less  and  less  water,  until  at 
last  none  is  given.  Then  remove  them,  and  place  them  in 
a cold  airy  house,  and  keep  them,  as  before  said,  entirely 
without  moisture.  — M.  B. 


Catalogues  received. — Novelties,  Seed  Potatoes, 

itc.  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton,  Seed  Grower,  Bedford. 

Manual  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture.  Messrs. 

Kelway  & Son,  Langport,  Somerset. Catalogue  and 

Competitors'  Guide.  Messrs.  Dobbie  & Co.,  Rothesay, 

Scotland. Seeds,  Potatoes,  Ac.  Mr.  C.  Fidler,  Royal 

Berkshire  Seed  Stores,  Reading.— — -Garden  and  Farm 
Seeds.  Messrs.  Charles  Sharpe  & Co.,  Sleaford,  Lincoln- 
shire.— —Seeds,  Ac.  Messrs.  Dobie  & Dicks,  66,  Deans- 

gate,  Manchester. Seeds  and  Garden  Sundries.  Messrs- 

Wm.  Paul  & Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. Seeds,  A'C. 

Mr.  Alexander  Finlayson,  42,  Above  Bar,  Southampton. 


GARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOCRAPHS. 

We  beg  to  announce  another  photographic  com- 
petition, when  prizes  to  the  amount  of  over 
Eighty  Guineas  will  be  awarded. 

The  subjects  selected  may  be  : Beautiful 
houses  and  country  seats  ; garden  landscapes  ; 
picturesque  trees  ; plants,  hardy  and  tender  ; 
Ferns  ; Roses  ; cut  flowers,  prettily  arranged  ; 
pretty  cottage  gardens ; our  best  fruits  on  the 
branch  or  branches,  not  in  dishes  ; standard 
vegetables  ; good  flower-gardens,  or  any  other 
objects  of  interest  in  a garden. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 


awarded.  All  competitors  not  winning  a prize 
will  for  each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum 
of  half-a-guinea.  In  order  to  give  all  readers 
ample  time  to  prepare  good  photographs  the 
competition  will  be  kept  open  until  the  last 
Saturday  in  June,  1893. 

What  to  avoid. — Cutflovjers  or  plants  should 
not  be  arranged  in  vases  with  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  the  beautiful  flowers. 
Figures  of  men  or  women,  barrows,  watering- 
pots,  rakes,  hoes,  rollers,  and  other  implements, 
iron  railings,  wires,  or  iron  supports  of  any  kind, 
also  labels,  especially  those  made  of  zinc  ( which 
should  be  removed  when  the  photograph  is  being 
taken),  and  all  like  objects  should  be  omitted 
from  these  photographs.  The  intention  is  to 
show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject  taken,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  viell  ivhen  the  photographer  is 
confused,  by  other  considerations.  Dwarf  flowers 
are  ineffective  when  taken  directly  from  above. 
The  camera  should  be  brought  low  down  for  such. 
All  photographs  should  be  mounted  singly,  and 
not  several  on  a card.  They  should  not  be 
mounted  on  cards  with  black  backs,  and  the 
photographs  should  not  be  less  in  size  than  5 inches 
by  j inches.  In  many  of  the  photographs  sent  in 
for  our  last  competition  the  subjects  were  much 
overcrowded.  The  following  are  the  rides  to  be 
observed  by  all  competitors : — 

First. — The  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in  the  posses- 
sion of  either  the  sender  or  others  ; but  the  source  whence 
they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent  the  copy- 
right of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no  limit  as  to 
number,  and  no  fee  to  pay.  The  Editor  is  to  have  the  right 
of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the  chosen  photographs. 
The  photographs  may  be  printed  on  any  good  paper  that 
shows  the  subjects  clearly ; but  those  on  albumenized  paper 
are  preferred  for  engraving. 

Second. — The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  object  shown,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
This  is  very  important. 

Third. — All  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenino  Illustrated, 
87,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  London,  \ V.C., 
and  marked  “ Photographic  Competition."  All  com- 
petitors wishing  their  photographs  returned,  if  not 
successful,  must  enclose  postage  stamps  of  sufficient  value 
for  that  purpose. 


"Gardening  Illustrated ” Monthly  Parts.— 

Price  5 d. ; post  free,  8 d. 

“The  Garden”  Monthly  Parts.— This  journal 
Is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
rej'erence  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price,  Is.  6(1. ; post  free,  Is.  9 d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 
The  Garden  from,  its  commencement  to  end  of  1891,  forty 
vols.,  price,  cloth,  £29  8s. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— This 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  5 d. ; post  free,  8 d. 

“Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards 0/  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  etc.  Fifth  and 
Popular  Edition,  Is. ; post  free,  Is.  3d. 

London:  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


JOHN  OI.  ARK’S 


Country  Seats  and  Gardens. — A prize  of 
Twenty  Guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best 
series  of  not  less  than  six  photographs  of  Tudor, 
Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  or  other  old  English 
houses  and  their  gardens,  particularly  showing 
the  beauty  of  the  house  in  relation  to  the  garden. 
Picturesque  old  Farm  and  Manor  houses  will 
not  be  excluded  from  this  competition. 

General  Garden  and  Plant  Photographs. 
— First  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  general 
garden  photographs,  Seven  Guineas.  Second 
prize,  Four  Guineas.  Third  prize,  Three 
Guineas.  This  series  may  include  subjects  from 
any  class,  from  either  outdoor  or  indoor  gardens. 

Flowering  Plants.  — A prize  of  Five 
Guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best  collection  of 
photographs  of  flowering  plants  grown  in  the 
open  air  or  under  glass.  This  series  may  include 
flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Best  Garden  Fruits. — A prize  of  Five 
Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs 
of  any  of  our  good  garden  fruits:  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c. , or 
bush-fruits,  to  be  shown  on  the  branches,  not  in 
dishes.  No  prize  will  be  awarded  to  photographs 
of  fruits  or  vegetables  crowded  in  dishes. 

Best  Vegetables.  — A prize  of  Three 
Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs 
of  best  garden  vegetables.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  get  full  representations  of  the  best  garden 
vegetables  under  the  old  genuine  names.  We 
do  not  want  to  exclude  real  novelties  when  they 
aie  such. 

In  any  of  the  departments,  if  no  collection  of 
sufficient  merit  is  sent  in,  no  prize,  will  be 
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Galvanised  Garden  Arch, 
7 ft.  high  and  4 It.  wide  and 
12  deep,  speoial,  5a.  Cheap 
line. 

No.  163,  stronger  quality, 
78.  each. 


Galvanised  Garden  Arch, 
with  ornamental  twist,  7 ft. 
by  4 ft.  wide  and  12  in.  deep 
Speoial  cheap  line,  6s.  9“- 
each.  No.  318,  stronger 
quality,  9s.  3d.  each. 


No.  333. 

ed  Netting 
Pea  Guard,  4-S,  per  doz.  lengths, 

3 ft.  long  and  6 in.  wide  and  6 in 
high,  including  two  end  pieces. 

Galvanised  Pea  Hurdle  for  training  Peas  or  fixing  to  walls 
for  creepers,  &e.,  made  in  panele,  6ft.  bv  3ft.,  2s.  ea. ; 6ft. 
by4ft. , 3s.  ea. ; 6f t.  by  6ft, , 4s.  ea.  ; 6f t.  by  6ft. , 5s.ea 
Lists  of  Galvanised  Wire  Netting,  Diamond 
Flower  Baskets,  Flower  Stands,  Wall  Fittings, 
other  Horticultural  Goods,  sent  free  on  application.  Terms 
Nett  cash  with  order.  Orders  of  ids.  and  upwards  sent  carriage 
pa  id.— 25,  46,  k 47.  High-st.,  New  Oxford-st.,  London,  W.O. 

Otr HY  LOSE  YOUR  PLANTS  IN  WINTER? 

»“  - Use  the  PATENT  GAS  CONSERVATORY 

BOILERS,  or  Oil  Hot-\rater  Apparatus,  from  22s.  od.— 
Q.  SHREWSBURY.  3*,  Orav's-jnn-rovb  W.P, 


and 


BOULTON  & PAUL, 

Manufacturers,  NORWICH. 


IMPROVED  ESPALIER  FENCING  & WALL 
TRAINERS.  Cash  Prices. 


For  Pears,  Apples,  &c.,  4 ft.  high,  8 lines  of  galvanized  wire 
per  yard,  6d.  Terminal  Posts  and  Radisseurs,  each,  9s. 

For  Pears,  Apples,  &c.,  5 ft.  high,  8 lines  of  galvanized  wire, 
per  yard,  7d.  Terminal  Posts  and  Radisseurs,  each,  12e.  6d. 

MATERIALS  FOR  WIRING  WALLS. 

Galvanized  Wrought  Iron  Eyes,  5d.  per  doz. 

Galvanized  Terminal  Holdfasts,  2s.  per  doz. 

Galvanized  Radisseurs,  for  wire  13  gauge,  3s.  per  doz.  ; larger 
size,  for  wire  up  to  10  gauge,  7s.  6d.  per  doz. 

Best  Galvanized  Wire,  No.  13  gauge,  per  100  yards,  2s. ; No.  14, 
per  100  yards,  Is.  6d. 

All  orders  amounting  to  40s.  carriage  paid. 


Send  for  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE , fret  on 
application. 

BOULTON  & PAUL,  NORWICH. 


BRUIN  & CO.’S 

AUTUMN  SPECIALITIES. 


Could  erect  quickly.  Full  particulars  and  CATALOGUE 
from  our  Works, 

CRAHAM  STREET,  LEICESTER. 
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COMMERCIAL" 


GLASS 


Fhsc  on  Rail  nr  Lokdok, 


4:hs 

3rd* 


packages  included. 
15  oz.,  100  ft. 


Sloz.,  100 

8s.  Gd.  ..  11s.  Gd. 

9s.  6d.  . . 12e.  6d. 


The  following  is  a List  of  sizes  always  in  stock:— 

10  by  8,  12  by  9, 12  by  10, 14  by  10, 16  by  12, 18  by  12,  20  by  11, 
13  by  11,  14  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  by  18,  24  by  18,  22  by  16,  24  by  16, 


SO  VJ  id.  . . 

Glass  cut  to  any  Hzt  at  a slight  adranc*  on  int  aoovt  prices. 
Glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own  warehoiise  by  experienced 
men,  therefore  aualitv  of  class  and  packing  is  guaranteed. 
All  glass  is  put  on  rail  free  ot  charge,  and  guaranteed  to  be  in 
sound  condition.  Paint,  4d.  per  lo. ; Putty  Id.  per  lb. 

Please  write  for  prices  for  large  quantities,  when  special 
quotation  will  be  sent  by  return  poet,  mentioning  this  paper. 
J.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  W a rehouse, 

31,  Moor-I&ne,  Crlpplegate,  London,  E.C. 


BEE-HIVES. 


— Catalogue  ot  improved  Hive 

and  Appliances,  with  drawings  and 

prices  free.^GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  & SONS,  127,  High  Holborn, 
W.C.  Established  1S15.  N.B.— Vide  Geo.  Neighbour 4 Sons, 
Advt.  in  Gardenikq.  April  to  July. 


PF.UIGREE  SUSSEX  CATTLE  (Gravetye 

L Herd).— The  Sussex  cattle  are  growing  steadily  in  pu'A'o 
favour,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  where  a few 
years  ago  a steer  of  this  breed  won  the  best  of  all  prizes  from 
a butcher  s point  of  view — the  first  honours  in  the  block  test 
at  Chicago.  Choice  Cows  and  Young  Stock  of  the  best  blood 
for  sale.  This  herd  never  got  up  for  shows,  but  kept  under 
the  most  natural  conditions  possible.  Inspection  invited.— 
Particulars  of  BAIT. IFF,  Manor  Farm,  Kingsoote  Station, 
Sussex. 


HPAMWORTH  RED  PIGS  for  Sale.— Sows, 

-L  yelts,  and  young  boars.  Pure  pedigree  bred;  strongly 
recommended  as  good  bacon  pigs,  also  for  crossing  purposes. 
Prioe  and  full  particulars  op  application  to— BAILIFF 
Manor  Farm.  Flnraoote,  F O.,  Rosier. 


For  Oaa,  25/< 
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Foil  il'i  by  W.  Robin.-, on,  Author  of  "Th-.  Enjlish  Fhw.r  Gi.rd’.n." 
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PERNS  AND  MOSSES. 

THE  HARDY  FERNERY. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  that  adds  so 
much  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  any  garden 
as  a hardy  fernery,  and  in  most  places,  even  of 
circumscribed  limits,  there  is  room  for  an  adjunct 
of  the  kind.  All  that  is  necessary  to  start,  or 
rather  form,  one  of  these  ferneries  on  a small 
scale  is  a few  brick  burrs,  or  any  material  of 
that  kind,  just  to  make  some  rugged  stages  and 
help  to  hold  the  earth  up  in  different  levels 
and  afford  moisture  to  the  roots  of  the  Ferns. 
The  larger  the  burrs,  or  whatever  of  that  kind 
is  made  use  of,  the  better,  the  thing  being  to 
have  bold,  outstanding  pieces  and  to  avoid 
cockney  rockwork.  With  massive  pieces  jutting 
out  from  the  soil  and  partly  hidden  and  adorned 
by  vegetation,  a fine  effect  may  be  produced,  as 
all  plants  like  these  boulders  of  stone  or  other 
material,  for  they  form  a sort  of  pasturage  under 
and  around  in  which  roots  delight  to  travel  and 
feed.  If  the  burrs,  or  whatever  is  used,  are  not  of 
the  right  colour,  or  stone-like,  they  may  be  easily 
made  so  by  splashing  them  over  with  liquid 
cement,  which  latter,  if  thought  too  light,  may 
be  toned  down  or  darkened  by  adding  a very  little 
lamp-black  or  brown  umber,  mixed  well  in  before 
using.  Some  people  form  their  ferneries  with 
tree  stumps,  but  they  are  bad,  as  after  a short 
time  they  decay  and  breed  fungus  at  such  a rate 
that  the  plants  are  overrun  by  it  and  thrown 
out  of  health.  With  the  mounds  or  raised 
banks  or  surfaces  formed  in  as  irregular  a 
manner  as  possible,  the  next  thing  to  be  carried 
out  is  the  planting,  and  this,  like  the  formation 
of  the  fernery,  requires  some  taste  in  arrange- 
ment, or  the  plants  may  he  placed  in  wrong 
positions  and  not  show  off  to  advantage.  To 
look  well  and  be  striking,  those  of  large,  bold 
type  should  have  the  prominent  or  most  elevated 
spots,  as  then  they  give  character  by  their 
general  contour  and  noble  outline,  but  for  those 
that  require  more  shelter,  exception  must  be 
made  and  sheltered  nooks  found,  or  they  may 
suffer  by  wind  and  exposure.  There  are 
Many  oilier  plants  besides  Ferns  that  are 
specially  adapted  for  so-called  ferneries  if  these 
latter  are  of  any  extent  and  afford  room,  as 
there  are  the  Bamboos,  most  of  which  are  of 
striking  appearance,  and  then  there  are  the 
hardy  Palm,  Chamairops  Fortunei,  the  Polygo- 
nums, Bocconia  cordata,  Rheum  palmatum  and 
sanguineum,  Heracleum  giganteum,  Gunnera 
scabra,  Pampas  Grass,  Arundo  donax,  A.  con- 
spieua,  and  Funkias,  besides  many  others  that 
might  he  mentioned  and  that  are  equally  suit- 
able. Some  of  the  Ferns  are  grand  objects,  and 
make  a fine  display,  as  all  will  readily  agree  who 
have  seen  the  noble  Struthiopteris  penDsyl- 
vanica  growing,  rearing  itself  up  as  it  does  on 
tree-like  stems  and  sending  out  splendid  fronds 
a yard  or  so  long.  This  Fern  and  its  varieties 
like  a damp  spot.  They  do  remarkably  well  near 
water  in  loose,  rich  soil,  as  then  they  send  out 
numerous  creeping  stolons  that  travel  freely  and 
soon  form  masses  of  foliage.  If  a little  running 
stream  can  be  introduced,  then  the  stately 


Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis)  may  he  grown  to 
perfection,  also  all  the  Atliyriums,  or  Lady 
Ferns,  of  which  there  are  now  many  kinds,  some 
being  crested  or  tasselled,  and  all  very  beautiful 
when  fresh  and  in  health.  For  clothing  or 
partly  hiding  the  rock  or  stone  there  is  plenty 
of  hardy  trailers,  both  small  and  great,  the 
Saxifrages  being  very  suitable,  as  are  likewise 
most  of  the  Vincas,  the  Nummularias,  and  such 
like  quick-spreading  plants.  Going  back  to  the 
Ferns,  however,  and  taking  them  in  alphabetical 
order,  I will  just  notice  a few  of  the  best,  as 
then  anyone  starting  a fernery  will  know  how 
to  select.  One  of  the  rarest  and  most  beauti- 
ful is 

Adiantum  pedatum,  which  is  quite  unique 
on  account  of  the  elegant  appearance  of  its 
fronds,  which  are  gracefully  spreading,  and,  like 
most  of  the  Maiden-hairs,  of  a pleasing  green 
colour.  To  grow  this  Adiantum  well  it  should 
have  a good  depth  of  peat  and  sand  or  leaf- 
mould.  This  Fern  requires  close  watching, 
as  slugs  are  very  fond  of  it  and  nip  off  the  fronds. 
A.  Capillus-veneris  is  hardy  in  sheltered  nooks, 
and  needs  similar  soil.  The  Aspleniums  are 
very  pretty,  but  mostly  small  growers.  A. 
marinum  is  the  best,  but  as  this  is  a native  of 
the  south  west  coast  it  is  only  hardy  in  favoured 
spots.  A.  Trichomanes  is  a pretty  little  thing, 
often  found  on  old  walls,  and  A.  Adiantum- 
nigrum  is  in  places  abundant  on  old  banks,  and 
will  succeed  anywhere.  Athyriums  are  indis- 
pensable in  the  fernery,  as  they  afford  great 
variety,  for  besides  the  plain  forms  there  are 
many  crested  and  tasselled,  some  of  the  most 
curious  being  A.  multifidum,  A.  corymbiferum, 
&c. 

La, st  he  ah  are  a numerous  family,  and  contain 
many  fine  forms,  the  best  among  them  being 
L.  Phelypteris,  L.  spinulosa,  L.  Goldiana, 
L.  dilatata,  L.  polydactyla,  L.  uliginosa,  and 
L.  paleacea,  the  last  being  a grand  species, 
growing  from  3 feet  to  6 feet  high.  L Filix- 
mas  cristata  is  highly  ornamental.  The  Poly- 
podiums  are  all  good,  the  Welsh  variety,  P. 
cambricum,  being  a special  favourite  with  all 
Fern  lovers.  P.  multiforme  is  a very  large- 
growing  kind,  having  fronds  from  2 feet  to 
3 feet  long,  the  primary  divisions  being 
very  irregular,  many  of  them  having  a horn- 
like projection  at  the  end  of  the  midrib  of 
the  lobes.  P.  omnilacerum  is  likewise  a very 
distinct  variety,  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  the  last  mentioned,  but  instead  of 
the  edge  of  the  lobes  being  plain  they  are  saw- 
shaped, and  these  teeth  lengthen  as  the  plants 
attain  age,  and  assume  a crested  form  before 
they  begin  to  ripen  off  in  the  autumn. 
Polystichums  make  a fine  addition  to  the  hardy 
fernery,  P.  Wollastoni  being  specially  desirable, 
as  are  also  P.  aDgulare  cristatum,  P.  angustum, 
P.  subtripiDnatum,  P.  intermedium,  P.  decom- 
positum,  all  of  which  grow  to  a large  size. 
Scolopendriums  are  legion  ; so  sportive  are  they, 
that  there  seems  no  end  to  the  variety  they 
afford,  nor  the  freaks  that  occur  among  them. 
With  a little  care  in 

Protecting,  some  of  the  supposed  tender 
Ferns  may  be  safely  planted  in  the  hardy  fernery, 
as  I have  had  out  Woodwardia  radicans,  which 
does  best  on  an  elevated  position,  Lomaria 


chilensis,  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  and  others. 
These  should  never  be  tried  till  the  spring,  as 
then  they  have  the  summer  before  them  to  make 
their  growth  and  get  established,  when,  if 
covered  with  half  rotten  leaves  round  the 
crowns,  they  will  be  right  for  the  winter.  The 
Woodwardia  does  best  on  an  elevated  position,  as 
it  has  broad,  massive,  long  fronds  that  arch  and 
droop  over  in  a most  graceful  manner  and  render 
it  a striking  object  when  seen  in  good  health. 


HARDY  MOSSES. 

Just  when  the  greater  part  of  the  world  of 
Nature  is  reposing  in  its  dull  winter  sleep, 
Mosses  begin  to  show  their  full  activity.  In  the 
wooded  valleys  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  the 
naked  houghs  of  the  trees  shiver  iu  the  cold  sea 
breezes,  and  seem  to  turn  away  from  them  in 
disgust;  but  their  toes  are  kept  warm  by  a 
nice  thick  green  bed  of  luxuriant  Mess,  which 
revels  in  the  constant  drip  from  winter  fog 
and  thick  misty  rain.  There  is  much  to  interest 
us  in  these  curious  and  beautiful  forms  of  vege- 
tation, which  thus  contradict  the  usual  laws 
and  customs  of  the  vegetable  world  by  becoming 
active  and  bearing  fruit  and  flowers  just  when 
all  other  things  around  them  look  so  dreary  and 
lifeless.  A 

Winter’s  walk  in  the  woods  would  not  afford 
us  much  pleasure  were  it  not  for  this  tribe  of 
plants.  But  we  can  find  in  them  and  their 
varied  mode  of  fructification  much  to  interest, 
while  the  rich  green  of  their  thick  sods  by  the 
side  of  some  little  babbling  brook  is  most  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
trees  are  bare,  and  the  hedgerow  flowers  will  not 
he  out  for  several  weeks,  but  Mosses  show  their 
fine  feathery  leaves,  tipped  here  and  there  with 
fructification,  and  that  again  tipped  with  its 
glittering  dewdrop  on  a still,  damp  December 
day.  One  species  is  exceedingly  interesting  in 
this  respect,  and  has  obtained  the  specific  name 
of  Hydrometrica  because  the  little  tiny  knobs  at 
the  head  of  the  thread-like  stalks  droop  prettily 
with  their  beads  of  dew  in  damp  localities.  This 
Moss  grows  on  walls,  and  though  the  unobser- 
vant eye  may  scarcely  notice  the  beauty,  which 
demands  a close  inspection,  yet  even  the  casual 
observer  is  pleased  to  see  the  rough  garden  wall 
decked  out  with  varied  colouring  through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  and  other  wall  Mosses. 
Little  Ferns,  clinging  to  every  crevice  in  the  old 
mortar,  break  the  outline,  and  still  more  enhance 
the  interesting  details  of  an  old  gaiden  wall 
where  Ivy  has  not  yet  found  its  way. 

The  Wall  Rue  (Asplenium  Ruta-muraria) 
and  the  Scaly  Spleenwort  (Ceterach  oflieinarum) 
are  most  useful  in  this  respect.  They  are 
grateful  to  tiny  Mosses  for  giving  moisture  to 
their  little  roots,  and  the  Mosses  are  sheltered 
and  shaded  by  the  little  fronds  of  the  wall 
Ferns.  Nature  loves  green,  and  it  is  the  colour 
most  pleasing  and  soothing  to  our  eyes,  hence  it 
is  made  to  predominate  and,  indeed,  to  overwhelm 
every  other  colour.  Chlorophyll,  the  green- 
colouring  substance  which  is  found  in  vege- 
table life,  has  most  important  functions  to  fulfil. 
It  is,  in  fact,  by  the  development  of  this  sub- 
stance that  the  plant  is  enabled  to  feed  on  in- 
organic matter,  and  this  power  of  “ feeding  oq 
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inorganic  food  taken  into  the  body  of  the  plant 
in  a gaseous  form  or  in  solution  is  the  most  im- 
portmt  characteristic  of  plant  life”  (Massee). 
Everyone  must  have  noticed  that  the  trunks  of 
trees,  old  palings,  and  soft  stones  soon  become 
stained  or  streaked  with  a mossy  looking  green 
colour.  This  is  produced  by  a minute  plant 
ci'led  Pleurococcus  viridis,  which  is  ready  at  all 
t i ue  s to  adorn  almost  anything  exposed  to  damp 
and  air.  An  interesting  account  of  this  plant, 
one  of  the  very  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life, 
which,  nevertheless,  has  its  own  functions  to 
perfurm,  is  given  in  Massee’s  “Plant  Life.” 
Its  reproduction  is  most  rapid,  and  when  in  dry 
weather  it  becomes  powdery,  it  still  retains  life 
for  a 1 >ng  period.  When  once  more  placed  in  a 
damp  position  it  begins  to  increase  with  the 
same  amazing  rapidity  as  before,  its  structure 
being  what  is  called  unicellular. 

Many  Mosses  are  lovely  enough  to  be  culti- 
vated for  their  beauty  only.  Besides  those  of 
which  Ruskin  says  in  his  “ Proserpina,”  that 
“ Oue  of  their  most  blessed  functions  is  to  carry 
high  the  dew  in  the  morning,  every  spear 
balancing  its  own  crystal  globe,”  there  are  those 
which  are  strikingly  pretty  for  their  feathery 
foliage  or  their  fructification.  A Moss  callvd 
Polytriceum  commune,  which  is  common  enough 
in  woods,  has  a tall  fruit  set  well  up  with  a 
conical  fringed  cap  coloured  a light-brown  ; this 
Moss  throws  up  its  fruit  on  a strong,  tall  stem, 
and  is  always  beautiful  when  in  flower.  The 
b ise  of  the  flower-stem  has  dark-green,  spiny 
threads  set  thickly  upon  it.  Then,  for  foliage, 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  Hyp- 
num  proliferum,  perhaps  the  commonest  of 
Wood  Mosses.  It  forms  large,  soft  patches  of 
emerald-green,  which  can  be  taken  up  and 
removed  at  once  for  the  decoration  of  pots  in 
which  winter  flowers  are  growing.  A pot  of 
Roman  Hyacinths,  or  of  forced  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  looks  much  more  beautiful  when  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  the  feathery 
leaves  of  Hypnuin  proliferum  gathered  fresh  and 
green  from  a damp  wood.  Another  very 
interesting  Moss  by  no  means  common,  but 
still  to  be  found  in  our  woods  occasionally,  is 
Cladunia  rangiferina,  or  Reindeer  Moss.  This 
grows  abundantly  in  Lapland.  “ Sandy  plains,” 
we  are  told  by  Linnseus,  “ of  two  or  three  miles 
in  extent,  and  fairly  sprinkled  here  or  there 
with  Pines,  may  be  seen  covered  white  as  snow 
with  this  Moss.  These  plains,  covered  with  this 
Lichen,  which  a stranger  would  call  an  accursed 
land,  are  fertile  pastures  to  the  Laplander,  who, 
in  possession  of  a tract  of  such  country,  esteems 
himself  a prosperous  man.” 

Sphagnum,  so  useful  to  all  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  Orchid  growing,  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  wet  bog.  Once  it  has  been  dis- 
covered, the  eye  can  readily  detect  it,  as  it 
generally  grows  on  little  hillocks  inaccessible  on 
account  of  the  spongy  nature  of  the  ground 
except  in  somewhat  dry  weather.  The  pretty 
little  Sundew  (Drosera  rotundifolia)  may  gener- 
ally be  found  in  the  same  locality,  and  is 
quickly  detected  by  the  red  hue  of  its  little 
round  hairy  balls  of  leaves,  which  are  usually 
well  covered  with  the  carcases  of  flies  which  have 
been  caught  and  eaten  by  this  insectivorous 
plant.  Close  at  hand  may  often  be  seen,  too,  a 
plant  of  the  interesting  Butter  wort  (Pinguicula 
vulgaris).  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  power  which  the  leaves  of  this  plant  have 
of  giving  consistence  to  milk  and  of  preventing 
its  separating  into  either  whey  or  cream.  Lap- 
landers are  said  to  make  a great  deal  of  use  of 
it  in  this  way.  Sphagnum  is  usually  so  mixed 
with  Crass  and  bog-plants  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  get  it  in  a proper  state  for  Orchids,  and 
1 find,  ou  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  get  it  from 
tho  north  of  England,  where  it  grows  best  and 
finest  and  where  it  is  separated  from  all  extra- 
neous matter  by  those  who  make  it  an  article 
of  commerce.  It  has  a remarkable  power  of 
retaining  water  like  a sponge,  and  even  after  it 
has  been  dried  for  the  ripening  of  the  Orchid 
plant  and  for  its  due  resting,  it  will  often  turn 
green  again  and  grow  away  readily  as  before. 
In  the  damp  west  country.  Moss  is  often  very 
destructive  to  Apple-trees  in  orchards,  and  but 
little  care  is  usually  taken  to  keep  the  trees  free 
from  it.  Undoubtedly  it  is  pernicious  to  the 
free  growth  of  the  tree  which  requires  both 
light  and  air  for  the  bark,  which  has  important 
chemical  functions  to  perform  in  vegetable  life. 
In  this  county  (Gloucestershire)  Moss  does  not 
grow  so  readily  on  trees.  P. 
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Conservatory- 

At  this  season  dust  very  often  accumulates  on  the  leaves 
of  such  prominent  plants  in  the  borders  as  Camellias  and 
Oranges,  and  the  oidy  way  of  cleaning  them  effectually  is 
by  spjnging  wi  h toap  and  water,  and  fortuna'ely  th;re  ii 
usually  more  time  at  this  season  for  such  work  than 
willbein  a month's  time.  Whatever  lime  it  may  take,  the 
oliage  of  dirty  plants  must  be  made  clean  or  i he  health 
of  the  plants  will  suffer.  Just  now  there  ought  to  be  a 
good  many  Cinerarias,  Primu'as,  and  Cyclamens  in  bloom 
and  coming  on,  and  the  best  way  of  arranging  them  for 
effect  is  to  group  them  in  conspicuous  positions  near  the 
frontof  the  house.  The  groups  should  be  composed  of  one 
kind  of  plant  only— at  least,  that  is  how  I think  they  look 
the  best— and  the  groups  should  be  surrounded  with  plants 
having  neat  foliage.  Nice  plants  of  Centaureas  candidis- 
sima  look  well  round  bright-coloured  Cinerarias,  or  failing 
this  place  the  bright-coloured  flowering  plants  in  centre  of 
group  with  the  paler  flowers  next,  with  Ferns  or  Mosses 
outside.  White  Cyclamens  and  Maiden-hair  Fern3  have  a 
charming  appearance  in  a good-sized  group  with  the  centre 
raised  a little.  There  are  beautiful  things  in  Chinese 
Primulas  now  in  marked  contrast  with  some  of  the  varieties 
still  grown  in  old-fashioned  gardens.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  no  more  trouble  to  grow  a good  variety 
of  any  plant  than  a worthless  one,  and  in  the  matter  of 
Chinese  Primulas  everybody  should  grow  for  winter  bloom- 
ing a good  carmine,  a good  white,  and  a good  rose,  and 
these  can  be  had  both  in  the  Fern-leaved  section  and 
also  of  the  old  type.  I had  a few  plants  sent  to  me  last 
spring  with  foliage  much  more  beautiful  than  I had  ever 
seen  before.  Instead  of  the  elongated  Fern-leaves  now  so 
common,  the  foliage  was  round  and  elegantly  cut  up  ; 
unfortunately,  the  flowers  were  in  most  cases  poor ; but 
no  doubt  good  flowers  will  ultimately  be  obtained  on  plants 
bearing  those  beautiful  leaves.  Forced  Azaleas  are  now 
coming  into  bloom.  These  must  be  placed  away  from  the 
draught  caused  by  open  doors.  The  Deutsche  Perle (semi- 
double white)  is  one  of  the  best  for  blooming  now,  and  it 
does  not  require  much  f arcing  to  bring  out  the  blossoms, 
and  it  lasts  a longtime  in  bloom.  There  will  still  be  a few 
late  Chrysanthemums  in  bloom  if  late  sorts  are  specially 
grown  ; but  for  the  most  part  the  show  is  over,  and  on  the 
whole  a very  gdod  show  it  has  been.  New  varieties  should 
be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible  if  anything  is  to  be  done 
with  them  next  season.  Nothing  shows  the  position  held 
by  the  Chrysanthemum  more  than  the  price  charged  for 
new  varieties  which  have  made  any  mark  ; but  in  order  to 
keep  in  the  front  rank  the  best  of  these  new  sorts  must  be 
obtained  ; therefore,  Chrysanthemum  - growing  means 
expenditure,  and  so  helps  trade.  Keep  the  fires  steady 
during  the  present  cold  weather  ; 45  degs.  will  mean  safety. 

Stove. 

The  stove  Hibiscus  (H.  rosea  sinensis  and  its  varieties) 
are  beautiful  things,  and  need  not  necessarily  be  grown  in 
the  stove,  as  they  will  do  very  well  in  any  warm-house.  It 
is  better  to  throw  away  old  plants  and  strike  a few  cuttings 
annually,  as  a good  specimen  in  a 10-inch  pot  may  be  had 
from  a cutting  in  two  years.  If  kept  growing  they  flower 
almost  continuously,  and  the  large  bright  flowers  are  useful 
for  cutting,  though  not  so  lasting  as  many  winter  flowers 
are.  Cuttings  struck  in  autumn  will  make  flowering  plants 
in  6-inch  pots  by  the  next  autumn.  To  ensure  compact 
specimens  some  pinching  is  necessary  during  growth,  and 
the  bottom  shoots  should  be  linked  down  to  the  pot  to 
induce  a bushy  habit.  H.  Cooperi  variegata  is  a pretty 
plant  when  starved  a little  to  bring  the  crimson  in  the 
variegated  leaves.  The  best  soil  for  these  plants  is  good 
loam,  enriched  with  very  old  manure— say,  about  one-third 
of  the  latter,  with  a little  sand  if  the  loam  is  of  a heavy- 
nature.  Pot  firmly.  During  i he  growing  season  heat  and 
moisture  must  be  made  use  of  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer.  A dryer,  cooler  treatment  afterwards  will 
ensure  a good  supply  of  flowers  for  winter.  These  plants 
when  well  grown  will  be  found  useful  for  large  houses.  It 
will  soon  be  time  to  think  about  striking  cuttings  of  the 
winter-flowering  things,  such  as  Begonias,  Justicias,  Eran- 
themums,  &c.,  the  earlier  they  art  rooted,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  the  larger  the  plants  next  winter,  and  when 
one  has  a good  system  of  growing  these  things  annual  pro- 
pagation will  be  best,  and  old  plants,  except  a few  to  pro- 
duce cuttings,  need  not  be  saved.  Poinsettias  as  they  go 
out  of  bloom  may  be  placed  on  one  side  to  ripen  ready  for 
propagating.  Night  temperature  now,  GO  degs.  to  65  degs. 
Very  little  ventilation  will  be  required  now,  as  cold  cur- 
rents are  injurious. 

Unheated  G-reenhouse. 

I notice  as  I walk  about  during  these  cold  winter  even- 
ings that  many  an  amateur  gardener  is  trying  to  save  a 
few  plants  in  a small  greenhouse  by  using  oil-lamps,  the 
lights  in  the  houses  being  plainly  visible  from  the  public 
roads.  Some  few  I have  no  doubt  succeed,  but  many- 
after  much  trouble  and  anxiety  and  some  considerable 
expense  fail  wholly  or  in  part.  The  strength  of  a chain  is 
only  equal  to  its  weakest  part,  and  very  often  these  oil- 
stoves  or  lamps  fail  at  some  critical  moment,  and  the  work 
and  care  of  weeks  goes  for  nothing.  It  is  gratifying  to 
save  tender  plants  through  a sharp  winter  by  one's  own 
perseverance  ; but  unless  a suitable  heating  apparatus  can 
be  had,  I rather  think  the  owner  of  the  unheated  green- 
house who  grows  only  plants  that  can  be  safely  kept 
through  the  winter  without  tire-heat  has  the  best  of  it.  and 
usually  in  summer  with  Fuchsias,  l.ilies,  Tuberous  Begon- 
ias, and  other  plants  which  may  be  raised  in  spring,  such 
as  Balsams  and  other  annuals,  a very  good  display  can  be 
had  without  incurring  much  expense 

Preparing  for  Propagating. 

Any  plant  from  which  cuttings  are  required  should  be 
warmed  up  a little  now  to  soften  and  stimulate  growth. 
“ Geraniums”  for  bedding  out  in  summer  if  struck  early 
in  spring  and  helped  on  in  heat  will  make  good  plants  by 
the  middle  of  May,  and  pretty  well  every  cutting  that  has 
been  warmed  a bit  will  strike  if  the  pots  are  placed  near 


* In  o.ld  or  northern  d istricts  the  operations  referred 
.o  under  “ Harden  Work  " may  oe  done  from  ten  days  (o 
% fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  Kith  equally  good 
risulti. 


the  hot-water  pipes,  as  the  warmth  from  pipes  or  flue  is 
better  for  this  work  than  the  damp  heat  of  the  hot-bed. 
One  of  tho  necessary  things  for  propagation  is  a good  stock 
of  broken  crocks  for  drainage  and  some  well-aired  soil. 
These  should  be  prepared  in  readiness  when  the  weather 
is  not  suitable  for  outside  work.  Labels,  also,  should  be 
made,  though  these  can  be  bought  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  made  at  home,  unless  there  is  surplus  labour  in  winter 
during  ba  l weather. 

Window  and  Room  Gardening. 

Plan's  in  flower  and  bulbs  ciming  on  must  have  water. 
For  is,  also,  must  not  b 1 allowed  to  get  du  t-dry  ; but 
many  plants,  especially  1 Geraniums"  and  Fuchsias,  will 
b;  better  kept  dry  or  nearly  so.  Palms,  India-rubbers, 
Aralias,  and  Aspidistras  must  Vie  frequently  sponged  or 
rubbed  with  a soft  cloth  to  remove  dust  and  keep  the  pores 
of  the  leaves  open.  Neither  must  this  class  of  plants  be 
allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water,  especially  where  the 
rooms  are  kept  warm.  In  cool  rooms  less  water  will  be 
requ-red.  Plant-growing  in  rooms  is  largely  a question  of 
stu  lying  conditions  of  growth,  and  making  the  best  of  our 
circumstances.  Bedding-plants  wintered  in  spare  rooms 
may  be  altogether  covered  in  coll  westher. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Hollyhocks  sown  now  in  gentle  heat  will  flower  next 
summer.  Cuttings  from  old  established  plants  will  also 
strike  root  in  gentle  heat,  and  make  good  plants ; but  seed- 
lings from  a good  strain  are  suitable  for  all  decorative  pur- 
poses. Lobelias  for  bedding  are  best  sown  in  the  autumn, 
as  the  seedlings  make  strong  plants  with  only  a very  mode- 
rate temperature  ; but  if  the  autumn  sowing  has  been  missed 
sow  now  in  heat,  near  the  glass  ; the  seeds  will  soon  ger- 
minate. The  Scarlet  Lobelia  may  easily  be  raised  from 
seed  sown  now  in  geolle  heat  an!  the  plants  will  be  strong 
en  ugh  to  flower  in  summer  if  planted  in  the  borders.  At 
the  time  of  writing  the  frost  is  severe,  and  the  work  (or  a 
time  has  come  to  a standstill,  so  far  as  regards  outdoor 
operations  ; but  compost  heaps  can  be  turned,  and  pre 
pared  for  top-dressing  beds  and  borders.  Tea  Rotes  and 
other  things  which  have  been  sheltered  with  Bracken  or 
evergreen  branches  should  be  kept  in  sight,  and  if  the 
sheltering  material  gets  displaced  should  be  put  right  at 
once.  Dry  ashes  or  burnt  earth  are  good  for  sheltering 
tender  plants  so  far  as  regards  the  collar  of  the  plants, 
which  is  the  m03t  vital  part.  The  seed  lists  are  noiv  com 
ingout.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  sow  any  thing  outside  ; bit 
before  the  pressure  of  work  comes  we  might  with  advantage 
discuss  the  merits  of  a few  of  tbe  brightest  and  best  of  the 
hardy  annuals.  Those  who  do  not  sow  hardy  annuals  lose 
a good  deal  of  the  beauty  which  can  be  had  so  cheaply. 
Even  if  they  come  aud  go  quickly,  they  make  the  r mark 
upon  the  garden  ; but  annuals  need  not  be  short-lived  if 
properlv  cared  for.  Phaeelia  campanularia  is  one  of  the  be  t 
dwarf  blue-flowered  annuals  for  a small  bed  or  a good-siztd 
patch  in  the  front  of  the  border,  superior  10  Nemophila 
insignis,  which  is  saying  a good  deal.  Yiscaria  occulata 
and  the  Leptosiphons  are  also  very  pretty  for  edgings  or 
front  patches.  Nigella  damascena  alba  flore-pleno  is  nice 
for  cutting,  and  ea-erybody  must  growthe  Iceland  Poppies, 
which  are  always  satisfactory  treated  as  annuals.  These 
might  be  sown  now  under  glass  for  early  blooming  as 
recommended  for  Lobelias.  Bartonia  aurea  is  a pretty 
yellow-flow-ering  annual,  and  the  annual  Chrysanthemums 
are  always  useful. 

Fruit  Garden. 

If  very  early  Strawberries  are  required,  the  first  batch  of 
Vicomtesie  Hericart  deThury,  if  the  plants  are  strong  and 
the  crowns  plump  and  well  matured,  might  soon  be  intro- 
duced to  a temperature  of  50  degs.  Where  convenient  a 
low  pit  might  be  filled  with  leaves  and  the  pots  plunged  in 
the  bed,  so  that  the  crowns  were  not  more  than  a foot  from 
the  glass.  In  this  position  the  flowers  will  become  strong, 
and  will  set  well.  Do  not  over  water  at  first.  If  the  plants 
are  watered  much  the  leaves  will  start  in  advance  of  the 
flowers,  and  this  is  not  desirable.  Fruiting  Pines  must 
have  both  warmth  and  moisture  ; 65  degs.  to  70  degs.  at 
night  It  is  best  to  have  troughs  fixed  on  the  pipes,  as 
this  w ill  keep  the  humidity-  in  the  atmosphere  in  a much 
more  regular  condition  than  can  be  done  by  syringing  or 
damping  floors.  When  plants  are  in  bloom  less  water  may- 
be placed  in  the  evaporating  pans,  and  a rather  dryer 
atmosphere  maintained  for  a time  ; but  a very  dry  atmos- 
phere will  iujure  the  foliage.  The  water-pot  must  be  used 
avith  judgment  now.  Keep  successions  very  quiet  now  ; 
60  degs.  will  be  high  enough  for  these  at  present,  and 
those  plants  avhich  are  required  to  show  fruit  during  the 
early  spring  may  be  kept  on  the  side  of  dryness  at  the 
root.  Where  Peaches  are  required  in  May  the  home  must 
noav  be  started  ; 45  degs.  at  night  will  be  high  enough  to 
begin  witb,  especially  during  this  cold  weather.  In  my 
young  days  we  always  uncovered  Peach-houses  by  tak  ng 
off  the  lights,  and  the  trees  got  a more  perfect  rest,  and 
the  dry  spots  in  the  borders  stood  a better  chance  of  get- 
ting thoroughly  moistened  ; but  modern  houses  are  built 
on  a different  principle,  and  the  trees  wear  out  sooner,  and 
there  is  more  bud  dropping.  When  the  house  is  closed  tor 
forcing  the  border  should  be  stirred  avith  a fork,  and  the 
dry  places  moistened  avith  avaim  liquid  manure.  Keep  the 
atmospherj  genial.  Very  little  ventilation  will  be  requirid 
if  the  fires  are  kept  low  when  the  sun  shines  Sow  Melons 
for  ear  y planting  in  >ma  I pots  singly,  and  plunge  in  biisk 
bott  m heat.  Lite  Grapes  will  be  belter  cut  now  tn  1 
bottled.  Tnis  will  give  an  opportunity  to  give  the  Vines  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  a long  rest.  Where  pot- Vines  are 
not  used  for  ti  e early  crop  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to 
start  the  first  house  of  permanent  Vines,  though  I always 
advocate  as  long  a rest  as  possible,  even  if  a little  higher 
temperature  is  used  at  starting. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Cucumbers  coming  on  and  also  those  in  bearing  must  be 
kept  warm.  A night  temperature  of  65  degs.  will  do,  with 
a bottom-heat  of  60  degs.  Keep  the  young  shoots  regu- 
larly tied  in,  and  any  pinching  required  should  be  done 
avheu  the  removal  of  the  terminal  bud  will  suffice.  Knife 
pruning  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  it  will  be  better 
to  be  contented  avith  a very  small  crop  of  fruit  if  the  plants 
are  expected  to  continue  bearing  for  any  length  of  time. 
This  is  a good  time  to  sow  seeds  for  the  plants  to  begin 
bearing  about  next  Easter.  A covering  outside  the  glass 
aa- ill  be  very  helpful  in  cold  weather,  and  will  save  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  covering  in  fuel  and  avear  of  boiler  and 
pipes.  Potatoes  being  started  in  boxes  for  planting  in  hot- 
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Narcissus  “Glory  of  Leyden." 


Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pearson, 
Chilwell,  Notts. 


much  more  cold  uninjuied  if  in  a moderately  dry  con- 
dition both  at  the  roots  and  above  ground  as  well.  Even 
in  heated  glasshouses  it  is  as  well  to  water  sparingly 
(plants  in  process  of  forcing  excepted)  on  the  approach  of 
severe  weather,  and  then  the  plants  will  be  able  to  endure 
a lower  temperature  than  usual  uninjured.  Anything  of 
this  kind  must  of  course  be  done  with  caution  and  judg- 
ment, but  what  watering  is  necessary  should  alway  s be 
done  in  the  forenoon  at  this  season.  The  contents  of  un- 
heated houses  must  be  kept  dry  under  present  circum- 
stances—in  fact,  no  water  may  be  needed  for  weeks 
together  when  everything  is  frozen  hard,  and  no  ordinary 
amount  of  coverings  will  suffice  to  keep  out  such  frosts  as 
we  have  had  frequently  of  late.  Under  such  circumstances 
considerable  losses  among  things  of  at  all  a tender  nature 
are  almost  certain  to  take  place,  but  much  may  be  done 
by  plunging  the  pots  in  some  non  conducting  material, 
such  as  Cocoa  nut-fibre,  and  covering  them  with  plenty  of 
dry  straw  or  litter,  as  well  as  the  usual  coverings  over  the 
glass.  A small  oil-stove  is  also  frequently  very  useful.  A 
friend  of  mine  used  to  keep  a number  of  large  plants  of 
ordinary  “Geraniums”  through  the  winter  quite  success- 
fully in  a totally  unheated  house  by  simply  giving  them 
no  water  whatever  from  the  beginning  of  December  until 
March,  but  many  things  would  not  stand  such  treatment, 
and  small  plants  would  not,  of  course,  possess  sufficient 
vitality.  A good  underground  cellar  is  a capital  place  in 
which  to  winter  stock  plants  of  “Geraniums,”  Fuchsias, 
&c. ; as  well  as  Potatoes,  &c. , as  it  takes  a long  and  severe 
frost  to  penetrate  such  a place.  Tuberous  Begonias  and 
Gloxinias,  &c.,  will  be  safer  in  a warm  kitchen  cupboard, 
well  away  from  outside  walls,  now  than  any  where  else,  but 
do  not  let  them  get  so  dry  as  to  become  limp  or  shrivel. 
Prepare  to  sow  seeds  of  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  and  others  in 
heat  shortly,  but  in  a smoky  atmosphere  there  is  no  time 
lost  yet.  B.  C.  R. 


the  flowers  have  been  pinched  off.  I want  them  to  flower 
later,  as  there  will  be  a better  chance  of  getting  the  blossoms 
toset.  Shall  use  the  camel’s  hair  pencil.  Rubbed  off  a num- 
ber of  the  weakest  blossoms  on  trees  in  early  Peach-house. 
Thinning  the  buds  does  tend  to  add  strength  to  those  left. 
These,  also,  will  be  helped  in  their  setting  with  the  biush 
when  the  pollen  is  right  for  distribution.  The  borders 
have  been  examined  and  moistened  where  necessary  with 
out  deluging  the  soil  with  an  access  of  water,  which  at 
this  early  season  wou'd  do  harm.  I do  not  consider  either 
Grapes  or  Peaches  which  are  being  forced  now  require 
much  ventilation.  Cold  currents  of  air  do  more  harm 
than  good.  No  house  is  perfectly  air  tight ; in  fact,  many 
houses  in  very  cold  weather  part  with  the  warmth  much 
sooner  than  is  desirable  in  consequence  of  faulty  construc- 
tion. Forcing-houses  are  built  much  cheaper  now  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago  ; but  neither  the  timber  nor  the 
workmanship  is  so  good  generally.  In  the  ventilation  of 
forcing-houses  at  this  season,  a little  air  is  given  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  roof  when  the  sun  shines  and  the  ther- 
mometer is  working  upwards.  Peach-house  is  opened  a 
little  when  the  thermometer  is  65  degs.  Damping  down 
always  tends  to  lower  temperature,  and  on  bright  days 
with  a frosty  atmosphere  outside  I prefer  to  damp  down 
when  the  thermometer  runs  up  towards  70  degs.  rather 
than  let  in  too  much  frosty  wind.  Uonailed  Peaches  from 
south  wall.  I have  generally  unnailed  these  trees  before 
Christmas,  but  they  have  been  missed  this  year.  I think 
it  is  beneficial  to  unnail  the  trees  before  the  buds  start-,  as 
it  has  a retarding  effect,  and  the  longer  the  blossoms 
remain  closed  the  better.  Dusted  bu9h  fruits  with  lime 
and  soot  to  keep  off  birds.  Trenched  vacant  ground. 
Potted  off  Tomatoes  to  get  strong  for  planting  in  early 
house.  Rolled  lawns  and  walks  after  frost.  Looked  over 
Pink  Carnations  and  Pansies  to  fasten  any  which  have  been 
lifted  by  frost. 


2775  — Creepers  for  a north  - west 
wall-  — Besides  the  Virginian  Creeper,  Garry  a 
elliptica  succeeds  admirably  in  such  a positioi  . 
This  is  a most  interesting  plant ; in  addition 
to  it  being  an  evergreen,  it  produces  an  annual 
crop  of  catkin-like  flowers  during  the  winter. 
It  should  be  obseived,  th<  ugh,  that  to  succeed 
well  with  it,  it  should  be  very  sparingly  pruned. 
Euonymus  japonic*  vaiiegatus  is  a handsome 
evergreen  climber  where  variegated  foliage  is 
appreciated.  Irish  Ivy,  planted  and  allowed  to 
mix  with  the  Virginian  Creeper,  givesanice  effect 
to  this  plant,  forming  a charming  background 
to  the  rich  colour  of  this  climber,  and,  being 
evergreen,  the  leaves  of  the  Virginian  are  not 
mused  during  the  winter.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Rose  would  be  the  best  vaiiety  for  such  a 
position,  and  would  succeed  fairly  well.  Jasmi- 
uum  nudiflorum  is  a good  subject  also  to  plant  ; 

I he  bright-yellow  blossoms  are  freely  produced 
in  December  and  January.  Clematis  Jackmani 
and  C.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  are  excellent  sub- 
jects to  plant  in  such  a position  ; they  flower 
fieely  and  are  extremely  showy.  The  chief 
point  in  obtaining  success  is  to  give  abundance 
of  water,  both  to  the  roots  and  overhead  during 
a dry  summer  rather  than  adding  a lot  of 
manure  to  the  roots,  which  only  tends  to  incite 
a sappy  growth,  which  receives  injury  from 
severe  frost.  It  is  surprising  what  a quantity 
of  moisture  a brick  wall  will  absorb  from  soil 
coming  in  contact  with  it,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  growth  of  the  creepers  this  must  be. 

S.  P. 

Almost  any  of  the  more  robust  and 

hardy  kinds  of  Roses,  such  as  the  Boursault  or 
Ayrshire,  will  grow  and  do  more  or  less  well  on 
a north  aspect.  Even  the  good  old  Gloire  de 
Dijon  would  thrive  as  well  as  any  ; but  on  such 
an  aspect  they  cannot  be  expected  to  bloom  as 
they  would  on  a warmer  and  sunnier  one.  The 
Virginian  Creeper  is,  of  course,  always  at 
home,  but  beyond  this  the  best  subjects  for 
such  a position  are  Ivy  of  sorts,  Honeysuckles 
(these  are  excellent,  and  bloom  freely),  the 
commoner  kinds  of  Clematis,  and  the 
Cotoneasters,  C.  microphylla  being  especially 
suitable.  I expect  you  would  also  find  the 
beautiful  Tropteolum  speciosum  succeed  well, 
and  its  flowers  are  both  profuse  and  showy. 

B.  C.  R. 

The  position  you  mention  is  not  a good 

one  for  Roses,  but  you  might  try  the  following 
two  varieties  with  a fair  prospect  of  success  . 
Gloire  de  Dijon  (buff)  and  Gloire  de  Bordeaux 
(pink)  ; the  latter  is  a particularly  hardy  Rose, 


beds  when  the  weather  breaks  should  be  placed  in  a very 
light,  position,  so  that  the  shoots  may  be  Bturdy  and  short. 
Plant  French  Beans  in  pots  for  gathering  iff  March  and 
April.  Plant  more  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  in  Mushroom- 
house  or  in  warm  pit.  Pot,  or  plant  Chicory,  and  force  in 
the  dark  for  salads.  Lettuces  and  Endive  in  frames  must 
lie  coveted  with  mats  or  litter  to  keep  off  frost,  arid  It  will 
lear  well  to  Cover  Cauliflower  plants, pricked  off  in  frames, 
with  mats  to  prevent  alternate  freezing  and  thawing, 
which  if  the  frost  continues  will  do  harm.  Straw  mats  are 
very  useful  for  protecting  things  at  this  season.  It  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  keep  outdoor  Muahroom-beds  in  bear- 
ing in  very  cold  » eather  ; but  if  the  frost  is  kept  out  and 
cold  rains  kept  off,  when  the  weather  changes  the  spawn 
"'ill  become  active  again.  Of  course,  where  there  is  abun- 
d mce  of  warm  manure,  something  may  be  done  with  warm 
li  ings.  Autumn  and  Winter  Broccoli  laid  in  a dry  border 
> '-t  b>  well  covertd  with  dry  Fern  or  mats  and  dry 
itt  ir.  If  the  covering  is  not  dry,  at  the  first  opportunity 
it  should  be  changed,  or  the  flavour  will  suffer. 

E.  Hobday, 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

The  Intense  frosts  we  have  had  lately  are  very  trying  to 
all  tender  plants,  whether  grown  under  glass  or  in  the 
house— in  windows  and  so  forth.  During  such  weather  as 
th  s all  but  absolutely  hardy  subjects  must  be  kept  in  a 
room  where  there  is  a fire  daily,  and  even  then  unless  t here 
are  shutters  or  thick  blinds  that  can  be  drawn  down 
between  them  and  the  glass  they  should  be  removed 
further  into  the  room  every  evening.  Two  or  three  thick- 
nesses of  ordinary  newspapers  laid  over  a plant  or  plants 
will  ward  off  several  degrees  of  frost,  and  it  shotdd  alwajs 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a plant  of  any  kind  will  endure 
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Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  January 
14 th  to  January  21V. 

Sowed  Peas  on  an  early  border,  also  a few  Radishes  and 
Horn  Carrots.  The  soil  is  in  good  order,  and  the  site  warm, 
being  in  front  of  one  of  the  forcing  houses.  Sowed  Let 
tuces,  Cabbages,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  under  glass.  Plrnted 
a pit  with  early  Potatoes.  Beyond  the  bed  ^ of  leaves  on 
which  the  Potatoes  are  planted,  there  is  a 3 inch  flow  and 
return  hot- water  pipe  along  the  front,  though  I only  use 
the  pipes  in  cold  weather.  Sowed  a two-light  frame  with 
early  Radishes,  another  with  Horn  Carrots  ; the  French 
Horn  is  the  best  for  forcing.  The  Carrots  are  sown  in 
drills  4 inches  apart,  and  a few  Lettuce  seeds  are  sown 
thinly  among  the  Carrots.  The  Lettuce-plaDts  will  be 
drawn  out  and  planted  elsewhere  when  large  enough 
Made  up  more  hot-beds  for  forcing  various  things,  raia  ng 
seeds,  and  propagating.  I generally  fill  one  two-light  pit 
with  root-grafted  Roses,  usually  early  in  February.  Pieces 
of  Brier  root  about  as  thick  a9  one’s  little  finger  will  make 
very  good  stocks.  I generally  pot  as  soon  as  grafted,  and 
plunge  in  pit  in  hot  beds  ; but  they  will  do  as  well  plunged 
in  the  hot-bed  without  potting  the  roots  and  stock  up  to 
the  junction  of  the  graft  and  stock,  to  be  covered  with 
light  9andy  soil,  and  surfaced  with  Cocoa  nut-fibre,  the 
plants  when  started  to  be  potted  up  in  5-inch  pots  and 
replunged  till  well  established.  Sowed  Cyclamens  and 
Tuberous  Begonias  in  propagating-case.  A part  of  my 
stock  of  Cyclamens  were  sown  in  August ; but  the  present 
sowing  will  come  in  very  well  for  late  blooming  Placed  on 
one  side  several  dozen  plants  of  a very  choice  Primula  for 
seed  purposes.  Tiny  are  on  a shtlf  in  an  airy  house.  All 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

NARCISSUS  GLORY  OF  LEYDEN. 

Tins  seedling,  raised  by  Messrs.  De  Graaff 
Bros.,  of  Leyden,  some  time  about  ISS.’l,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  yellow 
trumpet  Daffodils.  It  is  robust  in  habit  and 
the  flowers  are  large,  bold,  and  of  good  sub- 
stance. Both  leaves  and  flower-stalk  are  stout 
and  massive,  a fact  that  in  itself  is  indicatit  e 
of  great  vigour.  The  illustration  shows  an 
average-sized  flower,  but  in  such  a position 
that  the  length  of  the  trumpet  is  foreshortened, 
and  so  looks  shorter  than  it  really  is.  The 
colour  of  the  perianth  is  soft,  clear-yellow,  and 
the  trumpet  is  pale  golden-yellow,  while  the 
thick  texture  of  the  whole  blossom  renders  tl  is 
variety  one  of  the  best  for  decoration,  as  when 
cut  in  the  bud  stage  a flower  will  last  freth 
in  water  for  from  seven  to  ten  days.  I he 
three  best  seedling  Daffodils  of  recent  timis 
are  N.  Glory  of  Leyden,  N.  Mine,  de  Graaff, 
having  a white  perianth  with  a delicate  lj  - 
modelled  sulphur  trumpet,  and  a variety  raised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Backhouse,  and  now  known  i s 
Weardale.  All  these  kinds  are  expensive. 
Now  that  so  many  amateurs  are  rearing  seed- 
ling Daffodils,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  many 
more  of  these  large  and  beautiful  varieties  ; for 
example,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  has  reared  a chance 
seedling  in  his  garden  at  Croydon  from  the 
variety  known  as  Trollius,  and  appropriately 
named  Cressida,  a large  and  robust  flower.  It 
is  of  a good  clear-yellow  colour,  having  a much- 
widened  trumpet,  deeply  gashed  and  frilled  at 
the  mouth.  In  Holland  some  very  handsome 
seedlings  are  said  to  have  been  raised,  and  if 
they  surpass  the  kinds  above  alluded  to  they 
must  be  very  fine  indeed.  B- 
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and  is  also  a remarkably  strong  grower.  Besides 
the  Virginian  Creeper  you  might  plant  Ivies  in 
variety,  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  Craticgus 
I'yracantha,  the  Golden  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
aureo  reticulata),  also  the  evergreen  variety  (L. 
brachypoda),  the  Yellow  Jasmine,  Pyrus 
japonica  (Cydonia),  and  several  more  subjects, 
all  of  which  are  very  hardy,  and  would  form  a 
good  variety. — P.  U. 

The  best  Roses  for  such  a position  would  be  Gloire 

de  Dijon  and  Heine  Marie  Ifenriette.  Yon  might  also  put 
in  a Yellow  Jasmine,  a Honeysuckle,  White  Jasmine,  Cle- 
matis Jackmani,  or  any  of  the  variegated  Ivies.  All  these 
will  do  tolerably  well  in  such  a position.— A.  G Butler. 

2780  —Auriculas  from  seed  —Sow  the 
seeds  in  autumn  as  soon  as  ripe  in  a cool,  shady 
spot,  and  the  plants  must  always  be  grown  in 
the  shade,  as  they  would  die  in  the  hot  sunshine 
of  Florence.  I should  begin  with  the  alpine 
first— they  are  the  hardiest — and  try  the  stago 
flowers  later  on.  If  the  leaf-mould  is  quite 
decayed  that  may  be  used  with  two-thirds  of 
good  loam.  Cow-manure  will  be  very  good  for 
them  also,  but  it  should  be  old,  twelve  months 
at  least.  I should  say  two-thirds  loam  and  one- 
third  cow-manure  and  leaf-mould,  with  some 
coarse  sand  to  keep  it  open.  In  summer  the 
plants  must  be  placed  on  the  shady  side  of  a 
building. — E.  H. 

- — - Auriculas  do  not  seem  to  suffer  much  in 
very  hot  and  dry  weather  if  the  plants  are  placed 
in  a shady  position,  such  as  might  be  obtained 
on  the  north  side  of  a wall  or  fence.  Seed 
should  be  sown  in  the  spring,  as  it  is  usually 
sown  in  peat.  Auricula  fanciers  sow  the  seed 
as  soon  as  it  is  ready  in  J uly,  but  most  of  it  does 
not  vegetate  until  the  spring.  Peat-soil  is  not 
necessary  ; use  about  three-parts  loam  to  one  of 
leaf-mould,  and  add  some  decayed  manure, 
with  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  show  Auriculas  would 
not  do  well  ; but  alpines  are  the  more  hardy  and 
the  easiest  to  grow. — J.  D.  E. 

275 1 —Planting  a border.  —It  is  not  difTi - 
cult  to  keep  the  border  gay  over  the  season  jo  i 
mention.  Taking  the  plants  a'phab  ticilly,  i h ■ 
following  will  bloom  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months  : The  Ox-eye  (Adonis  veinalis), 
Hock  Mad- wort  (Alyssum  saxatile),  Anemones 
in  variety,  White  Rock  Cress  (Arabis  albida). 
Thrift  (Armeria  vulgaris),  Aubrietias  in  variety, 
Cheirauthus  Marshalli,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Fume-wort  (Corydalis  nobilis),  Crocuses,  hardy 
Cyclamens,  The  Bleediug  Heart  (Dielytra 
spectabilis),  if  the  situation  is  not  too  cold  and 
exposed  ; Caucasian  Leopard’s  Bane  (Doronicum 
caueasicum),  Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  hye- 
malis),  Dog’s-tooth  Violets  (Erythronium), 
Frilillarias,  F.  imperialis,  the  common  Crown 
Imperial  in  particular  ; Snowdrops,  Gentianella 
(Gentiana  acaulis),  Hellebores,  the  March 
flowering  kinds  as  well,  or  the  Christinas  Rose  ; 
irises,  especially  the  many  finely  coloured 
German  kinds  ; Summer  Snowflake  (Leucojum 
aestivum),  Purple  Grom  well  (Lithospermum 
prostratum),  Grape  Hyacinths  (Muscaris),  Nar- 
cissus (Daffodils),  especially  such  fine  varieties 
as  the  bicolor  Empress,  continuing  the  season 
with  the  Star  Narcissi  ; White  Buttercup 
(Ranunculus  amplexicaulis),  Rockfoils  (Saxf- 
fragas),  Scillas,  as  S.  sibirica  aud  S.  campanu- 
lata  ; Tulips,  and  Tufted  Pansies  (Violas),  of 
which  there  is  now  a large  variety.  Things 
that  bloom  later  include  the  Double  Sneeze-wort 
(Achillea  Ptarinica  fl.-pl. ),  and  you  should  also 
include  the  less  common,  but  more  beautiful 
variety,  the  Pearl— the  flowers  are  larger,  and 
often  purest  white ; Aconites,  Delphiniums, 
dwarf  and  tall  herbaceous  Phloxes,  Alstromeria 
aurea,  Hollyhocks,  Japanese  Anemones,  par- 
ticularly the  white  variety ; Honorine  Jobert, 
Antirrhinums  of  good  self  colours,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  the  best  being  A.  acris  (September 
flowering),  A.  Amellus,  A.  cordifolius,  A. 
elegans,  A.  lievis,  A.  Novre-Angliic,  A.  Novi- 
Belgi,  A.  puniceus,  A.  Shorti,  A.  horizontalis, 
and  A.  Tradescanti ; early  Chrysanthemums, 
Mme.  Desgrange  and  its  varieties  ; Tick-seed 
(Coreopsis  lanceolata), Crocus  speciosus,  Funkias, 
Gaura  Lindheimeri,  Carnations,  Pinks,  Gladioli, 
Helenium  autumnale,  Helianthuses  in  variety, 
common  Tree-Mallow,  Lavatera  (Lavatera 
trimnestris),  Lobelia  cardinalis  and  L.  fulgens, 
Malope  moschata  alba,  the  Marvel  of  Peru, 
(Mirabilis  jalapa),  Winter  Cherry  (Physalis 
Alkekengi),  Polygonum  sphivrostachyum,  Rud- 
beckia  Newmanni,  Caucasian  Scabious  (Scabiosa 
caucasica),  Sedum  Sieboldi,  Spider-wort  (Trades- 


cantia  virginica),  Tritomas,  or  Flame-flowers, 
and  Verbena  veno3a.  The  above  will  form  a 
very  good  selection  to  commence  with.  You 
should  make  note  in  your  travels  of  any  plant 
that  impresses  you,  and  in  laying  out  the  border 
avoid  stiffness  in  its  formation  ; not  setting  out 
the  plants  in  patterns,  but  grouping  them 
boldly,  having,  of  course,  the  taller  things,  as 
the  Perennial  Sunflower  (Helianthuses)  at  the 
back.  Avoid  big  ugly  labels,  and  tying  the 
Michaelmas  Daisies  in  bundles  like  sheaves  of 
corn,  as  we  see  in  some  girdens.  Mike  a good 
foundation  by  thoroughly  trenching  up  and 
manuring  the  soil.  Let  it  remain  rough  for  a 
time,  so  as  to  enable  frost  and  rain  to  pulverise 
it  well,  and  bring  it  into  good  tilth. — C.  T. 

2742  — A summer  bed.— I should  strongly 
advise  you  not  to  have  a carpet  bed.  Such  a bed 
would  be  even  more  monotonous  than  a mixture 
of  Lobelias  and  “Geraniums,”  and  far  less 
interesting.  If  you  must  have  brilliant  colour 
through  the  summer  there  is  nothing  more 
suitable  than  Pelargoniums,  Iresines,  and 
Lobelias,  as  they  remain  bright  until  cut  up  by 
frost,  and  as  the  bed  is  immediately  under 
the  eye  always,  these  plants  are  most  useful. 
But  they  become  wearisome,  and  you  can  vary 
the  arrangement  by  planting  good  strong  plants 
of  Tea  Roses,  mixed  with  the  best  self  Carna- 
tions, which  come  into  full  beauty  in  mid- 
summer, or  you  cm  have  Tea  Roses  and 
Mignonette— a delightful  association  The 
earlier  flowering  herbaceous  Phloxes,  followed 
by  the  later  kinds,  a fair  admixture  of  both, 
would  make  a rich  effect.  You  could  carpet 
the  surface  of  the  bed  with  Tufted  Pansies, 
such  as  the  rich  violet-purple  Archie  Grant, 
Holyrood,  Skylark,  Countess  of  Ilopetoun,  or 
some  other  free  fl  iweriog,  finely-coloured  kinds, 
and  use  dwarf  Rnses  for  contrast.  I have  seen 
many  charming  be  Is  planted  in  this  way.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  difficult  to  alter  the  arrange- 
ment if  you  have  plenty  of  things  to  maintain  a 
succession.  Thus  Celosias  and  Cockscombs  are 
remarkably  attractive,  but  do  not  last  a great 
time.  You  might  also  use  Tuberous  Begonias 
for  a change.  A very  pleasing  bed  is  made  up 
of  a decided  self-coloured  variety  edged  with 
the  variegated  Dactylis,  or  you  cm  have  a 
mixture  of  colours,  t iking  care  that  they  are 
well  contrasted  — C.  T. 

Eccremocarpua  scaber— I have  one  of 
the  above  growing  iu  my  garden  “or,  rather, 
back  yard,”  as  it  can  scarcely  be  called  much 
else.  It  is  growing  in  a south  aspect  against  a 
neighbour’s  house,  which  is  part  of  my  boundary, 
and  it  is  three  years  old.  The  two  previous 
winters  it  has  died  quite  down,  and  then  I pro- 
tected the  roots  with  ashes,  and  a piece  of  wood 
to  send  off  the  wet.  This  year  it  grew  much 
stronger.  I trained  it  to  the  house  by  twine 
network.  It  ran  about  6 feet  high,  and  would 
have  gone  much  higher  had  I trained  it,  and  it 
bloomed  well.  One  of  our  local  seedsmen  saw 
it  in  September,  aud  was  greatly  surprised  at 
it  growing  so  vigorous  out-of-doors  in  this 
locality.  He  remarked,  “ It’s  certainly  worth 
recording  in  a gardening  journal,  as  it  isgenerally 
consided  to  be  a conservatory  climber.”  The 
top-growth  of  it  kept  fresh  and  green  until 
about  a month  ago,  when  it  died  back,  but  iu 
the  meantime  the  bottom  growth  of  the  old 
stalks,  for  about  7 feet  high,  have  thrown  out 
new  shoots  in  all  the  joints,  some  of  which  are 
2 inches  long,  and,  what  is  most  remarkable, 
this  young  growth  is  not  injured  in  the  least  by 
the  severe  frosts  we  are  now  having  (Decem- 
ber 31st).  I really  think  it  is  a plant  that  ought 
to  be  more  widely  known,  and  grown,  as  it  is 
a rapid  climber  and  free  bloomer,  and  adapt- 
able for  walls,  trellis,  or  any  such  sunny  places, 
and  what  makes  it  more  valuable  is  that  it  is  a 
perennial,  and  easily  raised  from  seed.  I may 
add  that  in  dry,  summer  weather  I well  water 
it,  and  occasionally  give  it  a little  weak  liquid- 
manure. — SurT.  A.  Tuck,  Cardiff. 

The  Spanish  Squills.— The  varieties  of 
Scilla  campanulata  are  very  beautiful,  and  the 
recent  queries  asking  for  plants  suitable  for 
shady  spots  have  recalled  them  to  mind.  I 
have  a shady  border,  in  which  few  things  will 
grow,  but  the  varieties  of  this  Squill  thrive  to 
perfection,  increasing  well,  and  producing  a mass 
of  flowers  each  year.  In  large  gardens  they  are 
delightful  to  naturalise  by  woodland  walks  or 
to  fringe  shrubberies,  whilst  clumps  ot  them  on 
the  border  or  rockery  are  very  charming.  But 


it  is  for  shady  places  that  they  are  of  the 
greatest  value,  aud  those  who  have  recently 
asked  for  good  things  to  plant  in  spots  upon 
which  the  sun  seldom  shines  should  make  note 
of  them.  All  the  kinds  succeed  well.  The  type 
bears  long  spikes  of  blue  flowers.  Then  there 
is  the  variety  alba,  which  is  used  for  forcing,  a 
lovely  flower,  pure-white,  and  useful  for  cut- 
ting ; and  rubra,  which  is  of  quite  a red  tone. 
The  two  best  are  the  white  and  the  blue,  and  in 
all  gardens  should  be  well  represented. — C.  T. 

White  Carnations.  — In  Gardening, 
December  17th,  page  596,  “ Adam  ” gives  his 
views  upon  White  Carnations.  While  falling 
in  with  much  that  he  says,  and  having  grown 
nearly  all  the  whites  that  he  speaks  of,  I think 
the  palm  must  be  given  to  Emma  Lakin.  I 
have  grown  this  variety  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  I know  of  nothing  finer.  Carnations 
have  improved  so  much  during  the  past  five  or 
six  years  that  we  cannot  tell  what  the  future 
will  do  ; but  at  present  Emma  Lakin  cannot 
be  beaten.  I may  say  this  kind  is  a seedliag 
from  Gardenia— a white  self,  which  seeim  to 
have  disappeared  from  commerce  ; while  Annie 
Lakin  is  a seedling  from  Her  Majesty,  a purple- 
edged  Picotee,  and  both  were  raised  by  .Mr. 
Joseph  Lakin,  of  Oxford. — J.  H.  Potter. 


DESTROYING  MOLES. 

I beg  to  differ  from  “ R.  H ” (see  page  027), 
where  he  says  that  moles  do  more  good  than 
harm,  as,  in  my  opinion,  they  do  a great  deal  of 
harm  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  they  confer. 
It  scarcely  needs  saying  that  for  a mole  to 
thoroughly  overhaul  a given  piece  of  ground 
occupied  by  a growing  crop  would  result  in  the 
total  destruction  of  that  crop.  But  the  mole 
never  does  examine  the  whole  of  the  soil  con- 
taining the  vermin,  even  where  it  does  the 
greatest  amount  of  injury.  Further,  the  mole 
is  not  particular — it  destroys  friends  as  well  as 
foes.  The  earthworm  in  the  open  ground  is 
a friend,  so  is  the  carnivorous  insect,  the  latter 
being  a far  more  efficient  destroyer  of  insect 
vermin  than  our  friend  the  mole.  Nor  can  I 
agree  with  “ R H.”  that  it  is  possible  to  starve 
the  moles  out  by  freezing  the  prey  they  feed  on. 
In  the  first  place  the  earthworm  retreats  down- 
wards as  frost  approaches  it ; secondly,  it  is  a 
pretty  generally  accepted  opinion  among  ento- 
mologists that  hard  winters  have  little,  if  any, 
effect  in  prospective  on  the  insect  class.  Again, 
it  seems  doubtful  as  to  whether  roughing  up  the 
soil  increases  the  sum  total  of  the  action  of 
frost  on  laud.  The  more  exposed  parts  act  as 
a shelter  to  other  parts  that  are  less  exposed, 
and  the  slopes  of  the  raised  parts  radiate  their 
heat  to  other  parts  of  the  soil  instead  of  dissi- 
pating it  into  space,  as  the  nhole  of  the  surface 
would  do  if  it  was  all  on  the  level.  Lastly,  land 
that  lays  up  light  holds  a large  quantity  of  air 
in  its  interstices,  air  being  a bad  conductor  of 
heat.  I might  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
great  benefit  that  results  from  the  roughing  up 
of  land  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  air  rather 
than  to  the  agency  of  frost.  L C.  K. 


Tuberous  Begonias.  — I hope  thit 
“ Cestrian’s  ” experience  with  Begonias  for  bed- 
ding-out will  not  prevent  others  trying  them. 
I live  on  an  exposed  moor  in  the  middle  of  the 
West  Riding  manufacturing  district,  S00  feet 
above  sea  level,  as  sunless  and  smoky  as  any 
part  of  England  outside  a town  For  two  yeais 
I have  grown  Begonias.  Both  summers  have 
been  bad— 1S91  wet  and  cold,  1892  cold  and 
peculiarly  sunless.  Here,  in  both  cases,  th  2 
one  bright  spot  in  my  garden  has  been  the 
Begonia-bed.  I have  quite  decided  to  discard 
Geraniums  for  bedding  in  favour  of  Begonias  — 
they  bloom  longer,  much  more  profusely,  and 
are  much  more  easily  stored  during  the  winter. 
I have  seen  Begonias  in  the  south  of  Europe  that 
were  not  a bit  more  full  of  bloom  than  mine 
were  last  August  and  September.  I would 
advise  anyone  who  has  sufficient  glass  to  bring 
the  plants  on  to  try  them  in  the  north  ; in  the 
south  they  do  quite  well  if  the  tubers  are  put 
straight  into  the  ground  early  in  May. — Yorks. 


Drawlngra  for  " Gardeninpr.”  — Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  v>e  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manrser,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
Gaebisws  IUiUsraiTn. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE-COVERED  PORCHES. 

How  is  it  that  plants  are  often  seen  flourishing 
in  cottage  gardens  with  a luxuriance  which  seems 
unattainable  in  those  where  all  conditions 
appear  to  bo  so  much  more  favourable  ? The 
great  masses  of  Hepaticas,  for  instance,  in  the 
cottagers’  gardens  in  some  of  the  Western  shires 
are  unsurpassed,  while  the  clumps  (sometimes 
almost  forests)  of  Madonna  Lilies  are  the  envy 
of  passers-by,  and  the  climbers  by  which  the 
cottage  is  often  half  hidden  seem  to  grow  with 
more  freedom  than  anywhere  else.  Perhaps 
the  reason  may  not  be  further  to  seek  than  in 
the  employment  of  materials  well  suited  to  the 
climate  and  conditions,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  common  plants  well  grown  are  more 
decorative  than  half-starved  specimens  of  more 
brilliant  things,  for  whose  proper  cultivation  the 
requisite  means  are  not  attainable  ; and  a 
cottage  porch  smothered  with  Honeysuckles 
and  some  old-fashioned  Rose  is  about  as  pleasant 
a sight  as  can  be  seen,  in  spite  of  the  climbers 


striking  specimens  in  cottage  gardens  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  not  being 
too  numerous,  each  plant  is  tended  and  looked 
after  with  the  greatest  care  ; the  precious  and 
carefully  collected  road- scrapings,  not  having  to 
he  spread  over  a wide  area,  are  put  round  special 
favourites  to  provide  at  once  food  and  protection, 
and  thus  is  encouraged  that  luxuriance  of  growth 
which  renders  possible  the  Rose-covered  porches 
of  our  Surrey  cottages,  whereby  a pleasant  feast 
of  brightness  is  afforded  to  weary  travellers 
passing  by.  T. 


HYBRID  TEA  ROSES  IN  POTS. 

Few  flowers  are  more  pleasing  than  Roses  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  mouths,  and  very 
few  are  so  serviceable  for  early  forcing  as  the 
Hybrid  Teas.  Viscountess  Folkestone  is  one  of 
the  finest  pot  Roses  grown.  It  is  a profuse 
bloomer,  of  excellent  habit,  and  also  one  of  the 
sweetest  scented.  Like  most  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  it  has  a very  delicate  colour,  being  a 
pretty  shade  of  pale  salmony-flesh.  Wherever 
this  Rose  is  grown  it  is  certain  to  become  a 


having  a tint  of  soft  peach-colour  towards  the 
edges  of  the  petals.  This  variety  is  very  free- 
flowering  and  of  a fairly  good  habit.  Mme. 
Joseph  Desbois  may  be  described  as  a white 
Rose  tinted  with  salmon.  This  is  one  of  our 
freest  bloomers,  and  also  a grandly  perfumed 
Rose.  Meteor  is  a newer  kind.  (1887),  of  a very 
dark-crimson,  having  a strong  shade  of  rich 
velvet ; an  excellent  Rose  for  forcing  and 
very  free-flowering.  W.  F.  Bennett  is  also  a 
dark-crimson  variety,  and  one  of  the  best  for 
cutting.  It  is  a very  showy  Rose  for  button- 
hole  work,  and  almost  always  in  bloom. 
(Jamoens  is  a great  favourite  of  mine.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  developed  from  a very 
long  and  usefully-shaped  bud  ; colour,  a delicate 
Chinese  pink,  and  quite  distinct  from  that  found 
in  any  other  Rose.  It  is  one  of  our  freest 
bloomers,  seeming  to  possess  a great  deal  of  the 
China  characteristics,  and  of  free  growth. 
Countess  of  Pembroke  is  of  a very  soft  and  deli- 
cate satiny-pink,  of  good  size  and  form,  very 
sweetly  scented,  and  one  of  our  freest  growers. 
The  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  possess  a rather  more 
substantial  growth  than  the  majority  of  tl  e 


R09es  on  a cottage  porch  in  Surrey. 


being  either  rare  nor  costly.  But  the  supposi- 
tion tlat  the  denizens  of  cottage  gardens  are  so 
fine  beause  they  are  indigenous  or  exceptionally 
hardy  lants  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
handsoie  subjects  that  are  often  met  with.  The 
finest  Ctherine  Mermet  I ever  saw  was  climbing 
on  the  diimney  of  a cottage  by  the  roadside 
in  Surry,  and  in  a similar  position  in  another 
part  of  te  same  county  I have  seen  blooms  of 
Gloire  d Dijon,  such  as  I have  never  seen  else- 
where, esn  in  celebrated  Rose  gardens.  Every 
reader  wi  doubtless  recall  Dean  Reynolds  Hole’s 
descriptor  of  the  noble  specimens  upon  the 
walls  of  a^ottage  of  the  glorious,  but  hardly- 
to-be-flowi-ed,  Noisette  Cloth  of  Gold,  which 
so  rarely  gts  sun  enough  to  ripen  its  shoots  in 
this  climat,  and  even  more  rarely  succeeds  in 
preserving  hem  uninjured  until  the  flowering 
time.  I mjelf  have  experienced  the  pangs  of 
jealousy  win  passing  a house  masked  with  a 
Climbing  D^oniensis  in  full  bloom,  the  cultural 
attention  toyhich  consisted  in  its  being  occa- 
sionally gonover  with  a long-handled  bill- hook, 
such  as  is  u:d  in  trimming  hedges,  “just  to 
keep  the  shots  from  rattlin’  on  the  windows.” 
In  spite  of  thje  seemingly  anomalous  instances, 
however,  thereal  reason  of  the  presence  of 


favourite.  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam  is 
another  Hybrid  Tea 
that  does  well  in 
pots.  This  variety 
is  very  large  and 
double,  and  as  it  is 
of  delicate  texture, 
the  petals  are  often 
spoilt  by  the  wea- 
ther when  grown 
outdoors.  Under 
glass  it  is  always 
good,  and  shows  its 
extreme  beauty  to 
the  best  advantage. 
Of  great  size,  first- 
class  shape,  and  with  grand  lasting  powers,  this 
Rose  and  the  one  previously  named  are  among 
the  best  light-coloured  varieties  we  have  for  pot 
work.  Comte  Henri  Rignon  is  of  a wonderfully 
pleasing  colour,  and  difficult  to  describe.  In 
habit  of  growth  it  is  not  quite  so  stout  and 
strong  as  Baroness  Rothschild,  but  it  partakes 
of  the  same  style.  It  resulted  from  a cross 
between  that  Rose  and  Ma  Capucin.  Very  few 
Roses  have  the  sweet  and  delicate  shade  of 
salmon,  copper,  and  golden-~yellow  to  be  found 
in  this  variety  when  it  first  opens.  Unfortu- 
nately it  soon  loses  its  soft  coppery  shades,  but 
even  then  it  is  a charming  Rose  and  with  good 
lasting  powers.  It  is  one  of  the  dwarfest  and 
most  compact- habited  Rose  I know.  It  carries 
grand  foliage,  and  is  very  free- flowering. 
White  Lady  and  Lady  Alice  are  reputed  to  be 
lighter-coloured  sports  from  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william ; but  I fail  to  see  very  little,  if  any, 
difference  between  the  three.  Maid  of  the 
Mist  is  a white  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  and 
equal  to  that  variety  in  every  way.  Grace 
Darling  is  quite  unique  for  colour,  but  the  flowers 
are  borne  in  too  drooping  a form  to  show  off 
their  beauty  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  of  a 
very  pretty  and  delicate  blush  and  creamy-white, 


true  Tea-scented  varieties,  and  are  very  suitable 
for  pot  culture,  more  especially  for  early  forcing. 

H. 

Button  hole  Roses. — Where  Roses  are 
wanted  for  button-holes  there  should  be  specially 
cultivated  Ma  Capucine,  the  loveliest  of  all 
Rosebuds  for  the  purpose,  and  Mme.  Chedane 
Guinoisseau,  a beautiful  long  bud  of  a clear  rich- 
yellow  colour.  Most  Rose-buds  are  too  fat  for 
button  holes,  or,  if  small  enough,  do  not  show 
their  colour  sufficiently  ; but  the  twm  above- 
named  varieties  seem  to  have  been  raised 
expressly  for  the  purpose. — T. 

2779.  — Lime  and  coal-ashes.  — Yes, 
lime  is  benficial  to  stiff  soil,  especially  if  it  has 
been  manured  so  freely  as  many  town  gardens 
usually  are.  It  cleanses  and  purifies  the  soil, 
and  also  releases  the  different  properties  that 
plants  delight  to  feed  upon.  I would  not  use 
coal-ashes  ; they  do  not  contain  a particle  of 
nourishment,  and  lime  will  make  the  grou»d 
open  enough  without  their  use.  As  the  soil 
is  rather  heavy,  I do  not  quite  follow  you  in 
fearing  to  put  stable-manure  upon  it.  Provid- 
ing it  is  not  already  rich  enough,  stable-manure 
is  the  grandest  fertiliser  for  heavy  ground. — P.  U. 

Lime  is  excellent  for  heavy  soil.  Ten 

years  ago  I gave  one  half  of  a garden  a good 
dressing  of  quick-lime,  and  the  other  half  had 
none,  and  they  were  both  treated  in  a similar 
manner  as  regards  digging,  trenching,  &c.,  and 
the  difference  between  the  two  portions  is 
remarkable  ; the  portion  dressed  with  lime  is 
in  far  better  condition  and  more  easily  worked. 
Stable-manure  is  by  far  the  best  for  this  class 
of  soil.  Ashes  also  act  mechanically  in  keeping 
the  soil  open.  Lime  should  be  dug  in  in  the 
autumn,  but  I would  do  it  now, — J.  D.  E. 

“ The  English  Flower  Garden  ” : De- 
sign, Views,  and  Plants.  3rd  edition.  Revised, 
and  with  many  new  illustrations.  London  ; 
J.  Murray  ; and  through  all  booksellers. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

SERVICEABLE  FLOWERS. 

There  are  a great  many  flowers  cultivated 
under  glass  that  are  well  worthy  of  the  trouble 
taken  with  them,  but  the  really  serviceable 
kinds  are  by  no  means  numerous.  What  is 
principally  wanted  now-a-days  are  flowers  that 
will  travel  well  and  also  keep  fresh  for  some 
time  in  a cut  state  ; but  the  list  of  these  might 
be  added  to  with  advantage.  In  the  autumn 
and  early  winter  months  we  have  to  largely 
depend  upon  Chrysanthemums,  and  there  is 
sufficient  variety  in  these  to  please  most  tastes 
Vet  there  is  such  a thing  as  having  too  much  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  and  especially  the  heavy 
specimen  blooms  ; and  gardeners  will  do  well 
to  turn  their  attention  more  to  the  growth  of 
the  smaller  varieties,  including  Pompons. 
Those  two  excellent  late  rellexed  sorts  Golden 
Gem  and  Route  de  Neige  ought  to  be  more 
grown  for  the  midwinter  displays,  even  if  at 
the  expense  of  larger  forms.  By  the  way  of 
affording  a relief  to  Chrysanthemums,  it  is 
advisable  to  grow  a considerable  number  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  both  single  and  double- 
flowering. The  former  are  particularly  service- 
able for  vases  and  table  decoration  up  to  Christ- 
mas, while  the  semi-doubles,  notably  Guillon 
Mangilli,  F.  V.  Raspail,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
James  Vick,  La  Cygne,  Heroine,  Bruant,  and 
Mine.  Thibaut,  can  be  had  in  bloom  all  the 
year  roun  1.  In  many  cases  a warm,  airy  house 
might  with  advantage  be  devoted  principally 
or  solely  to  the  semi  doubles,  these  affording 
abundance  of  serviceable  flowers,  especially  in 
February,  March,  and  April.  Vases  filled  with 
one  colour  of  these  and  forced  Spiraea  japonica 
are  bright  and  attractive,  and  in  passing  [ might 
add  that  the  Spirrea  just  named  cannot  well  be 
grown  too  extensively,  the  foliage,  as  well  as 
the  flowers,  being  serviceable.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
Roman  Hyacinths,  again,  are  very  easily  forced, 
it  being  possible  to  keep  up  a succession  of 
bloom  from  November  to  March  inclusive. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  might  well 
be  grown  where  cut  flowers  are  in  great  demand, 
but  I have  no  great  liking  for  the  large-flower- 
ing double  and  single  Hyacinths.  The 

Polyanthus  Narcissi  are  also  serviceable  for 
pot  culture,  none  so  much  so,  perhaps,  as  the 
Paper-white.  Freesias  (notably  F.  refracta 
alb  i),  again,  though  less  well-known,  are  deci- 
dedly serviceable,  and  what  adds  to  their  value 
is  the  fact  of  the  pots  of  bulbs  increasing  in 
value  and.  usefulness  the  longer  they  are  kept. 
These  will  eventually  become  as  common  and 
popular  as  Roman  Hyacinths,  or  it  may  be 
more  so,  as  the  latter  have  to  be  replaced  at  a 
considerable  expense  every  year.  Of  other 
deciduous  bulbous-rooted  plants,  Lachenalias 
must  not  be  omitted.  They  are  not  so  gener- 
ally admired  as  many  of  the  preceding  kinds 
are,  but  they  are  decidedly  serviceable.  The 
flowers  travel  well  and  keep  fresh  in  a cut  state 
for  several  days.  Some  of  the  best  are  L. 
Nelsoni,  aurea,  tricolor,  and  luteola.  Few 
now-a-days  attach  any  value  to  Camellias  other 
than  the  old  alba  plena  or  any  other  good  white 
variety,  and  these  are  principally  in  favour 
with  florists  who  have  a good  demand  for 
wreaths  and  crosses.  Azaleas  are  better  appre- 
ciated, though  these  are  of  little  or  no  value  for 
packing ; but  the  single  and  double  white 
varieties  are  invaluable  for  home  use.  The 
beautiful  and  very  sweet-scented  Hybrid 
Rhododendrons  are  also  bad  travellers,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  very  few  flowers  that 
have  to  be  cut  with  a hard  stem,  or  length  of 
ripened  wood,  ever  last  well  in  a cut  state. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  hardy  Rhododendrons, 
whether  flowered  under  glass  or  otherwise,  and 
the  equally  gorgeous  forced  deciduous  Azaleas 
are  really  anything  but  serviceable.  Lilacs 
keep  fairly  well  for  a few  hours,  the  pure- white 
for  .ns  being  of  the  greatest  value.  A fairly  good 
substitute  for  the  latter  will  be  found  in  one  of 
the  BUul  ler  Nuts,  Staphylea  colchica,  this 
foreiug  readily,  and  lasting  for  two  or  three 
days  iu  a cut  state.  The  same  plants  may  be 
flowered  for  several  years  in  succession,  and 
this  cannot  be  said  of  Lilacs.  Of  the  various 
hardy,  or  nearly  hardy  shrubs  and  plants  that 
are  amenable  1 1 forcing,  none  can  be  said  to 
riva 

Hoses,  and  of  these  the  Teas,  and  Noisettes 


are  by  far  the  most  serviceable.  The  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  can  be  flowered  well  in  pots,  but 
they  only  give  one  crop  of  bloom  each  spring, 
and  the  blooms  soon  lose  colour  and  fall  One 
noteworthy  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in 
La  France.  The  Teas  are  almost  continuous 
bloomers  when  planted  out  under  glass,  and 
those  in  pots  will,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, flowers  freely  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
and  again  in  February  onwards.  Of  the  value 
of  the  Noisette  Marechal  Niel  little  need  be 
said,  its  good  qualities  being  too  well  known  ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  somewhat  fickle,  strong 
trees  collapsing  quite  unexpectedly  at  times. 
Of  greenhouse  plants,  the  most  prominent  place 
must  be  given  the  Carnation.  More  serviceable 
flowers  f han  these  crnld  not  well  be  grown,  and 
I can  quite  see  the  force  of  buildirg  houses 
principally  or  solely  for  their  culture.  Many 
such  are  now  to  be  met  with,  light,  airy  struc- 
tures suiting  them  well.  The  perpetual-flower- 
ing varieties  yield  blooms  throughout  the  late 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring  months,  and  these 
are  available  and  much  sought  after  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  There  is  now  quite  a rage 
for  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  this  being  the 
most  fashionable  of  all  Carnations,  and  just 
coming  well  into  flower.  A few  dozen  plants 
are  thought  nothing  of,  and  I could  name  many 
private  places  where  the  stock  consists  of  from 
1000  to  5000  plants,  these  filling  one  or  more 
houses  specially  designed  for  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, 

Carnations  generally,  and  Malmaison  in 
particular,  are  liable  to  be  overrun  by  a deadly 
fungus,  with  which  in  not  a few  places  it  h is 
been  found  impossible  to  cope.  There  is  a wide 
difference  between  Cirnations  and  Arums,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  Calla  (Richardia) 
iethiopica,  but  the  latter  is  also  a very  profitable 
and  serviceable  flower.  It  is  effective  in 
groups  of  pot  plants,  and  is  a noble  vase 
flower.  It  is  a compiratively  easy  matter 
to  have  it  in  bloom  from  Christmas  to  long 
after  Easter.  Iinantophyllums,  notably  I. 
miniatum  and  varieties,  are  also  very  service- 
able warm  greenhouse  plants,  and  very  gay  in 
their  season.  Strong  plants  produce  a fairly 
long  succession  of  flower-scapes,  and  masses  of 
orange-red  flowers  being  very  effective  in  vases 
or  otherwise.  They  are  worthy  of  more 
extended  culture  than  is  at  present  accorded 
them.  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  are  very 
showy  pot-plants,  but  of  no  value  whatever  in  a 
cut  state,  the  same  remarks  applying  to  the 
single  Chinese  Primulas,  but  the  old  semi- 
double white  form  of  the  latter  ranks  among  the 
most  serviceable  plants  that  can  be  grown. 
Persian  Cyclamens  are  also  serviceable,  the 
flowers  travelling  well,  and  in  small  glasses, 
mixed  with  elegant  greenery,  are  very  effective. 
Among  heat-loving  plants  the  first  position  may 
well  be  given  to  the 

Eucharis,  including  the  old  E.  amazonica 
and  the  newer  E.  Candida  and  E.  Sanderi. 
Where  there  is  a good  batch  of  healthy  plants 
there  are  nearly  always  a few  or  many  flowers 
available,  and  these  can  be  put  to  a variety  of 
uses.  Pancratium  elegans  is  less  valuable  in 
some  respects,  and  more  so  in  others.  It 
requires  very  similar  treatment,  and  the  beauti- 
fully white  sweet-scented  and  very  elegant 
flowers  are  largely  used  in  bouquets,  wreaths 
and  vases.  Stephanotis  floribunda  is  omitted 
from  very  few  collections  of  plants,  but  it  can- 
not be  said  to  be  particularly  serviceable. 
Dipladenias  and  Allamandas,  if  trained  to  the 
rafters,  yield  large  numbers  of  flowers,  and  in 
the  autumn  they  are  of  good  service  for  table 
decoration.  Ixoras  are  less  often  met  with,  but 
they  can  be  made  to  flower  almost  continuously, 
and  their  bright  orange-red  flowers  are  very 
effective  in  a cut  state.  Bouvardias  require 
less  heat  than  Ixoras,  and  are  more  serviceable. 
Fewer  Gardenias  are  grown  than  formerly. 
They  require  to  be  kept  very  clean,  must  have 
a strong  heat,  and  the  flowers  do  not  travel 
particularly  well.  Euphorbia  jacquiniieflora  is 
both  an  old  favourite  and  a most  desirable  stove 
plant.  It  produces  grand  branches,  closely 
furnished  with  small  scarlet  flowers,  which  last 
remarkably  well  on  the  plant  or  in  a cut  state. 
Bougainvillea  glabra  is  usually  grown  in  plant 
stoves,  but  if  given  a place  in  a warm  green- 
home  or  c mservatoiy  the  flowers  would  be  of  a 
richer  colour  aud  more  serviceable.  O.chids 
a e nearly  all  serviceable. — Fit  Id. 


2773  — Making  a hot-bed.— For  making 
hot-beds  early  in  the  year  good  lasting  materials 
in  liberal  quantity  are  required.  Stable- 
manure  and  tree-leaves  in  about  equal  quanti- 
ties make  the  best  and  the  most  lasting  hot-beds ; 
and  these  beds  when  so  composed  may  be  built 
up  without  much  turning  and  fermenting,  as 
there  is  not  much  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  overheating  when  the  manure  and  leaves 
are  properly  blended.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  shake  the  manure  over  and  throw  it  into  a 
heap  to  get  warm.  If  there  are  no  leaves  to 
mix  with  the  manure  the  heap  should,  if  the 
manure  is  fresh,  be  turned  over,  the  outsides 
thrown  into  the  middle,  and  the  dry  and  damp 
spots  intermixed,  so  that  the  whole  mass  may 
produce  a genial  and  lasting  heat.  This  pre- 
paratory treatment  is  important,  as  without  it  is 
properly  carried  out  the  bed  will  heat  violently 
for  a time  and  then  become  suddenly  cold.  The 
usual  way  of  making  a hot-bed  is  to  mark  out 
the  site  1 foot  wider  on  all  sides  than  the 
frame,  and  to  tread  each  layer  as  it  is  placed  on 
the  bed,  so  as  to  get  the  requisite  degree  of 
firmness.  To  a certain  extent  the  heat  can  be 
regulated  by  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  bed  as  it  is  built  up.  There  is  no  fermen- 
tation without  air,  and  as  a bed  loosely  put 
together  will  contain  a good  deal  of  air,  there 
will  be  a rapid  fermentation  at  first,  which  will 
evolve  a good  deal  of  heat — too  much,  in  fact, 
for  useful  work,  and  afterwards  the  heat  de- 
clines and  growth  receives  a check  ; hence  the 
importance  of  giving  the  requisite  amount  of 
pressure  to  the  bed  when  making  it  up  accord- 
ing to  the  object  in  view.  The  bed  is  built  up 
in  layers,  and  after  each  layer  is  placed  on  the 
surface  is  either  trodden  down  or  beaten  down 
with  a fork.  The  size  and  height  of  the  bed  will 
depend  on  what  it  is  required  for.  For  forcing 
Carrots,  Lettuces,  or  Radishes,  a bed  3 feet  at 
back  and  21  feet  high  in  front ; for  early  Cucum- 
bers the  bed  at  back  should  be  from  4 feet  to 
5 feet  high  and  from  3 feet  to  4 feet  high  at 
front ; for  Asparagus  and  Potatoes,  beds  of 
medium  height  will  suffice.  As  soon  as  the  bed 
is  completed  place  on  the  frame  and  lights.  Put 
the  bulb  of  a thermometer  just  inside  the 
manure  in  the  frame.  Old  hands  generally  thrust 
a stick  inside  the  frame  into  the  manure,  and 
when  the  heat  declines  to  90  degs.  or  so  the  bed 
is  ready  for  planting.  These  beds  are  very  use- 
ful for  forcing  French  Beans  and  Seakale,  or 
Mushrooms  will  do  very  well  in  a bed  so  con- 
structed. For  forcing  Seakale  and  Mushrooms 
the  glass  must  be  closely  matted  up,  as  light  or 
vertilation  is  not  required.  All  frames  should 
be  matted  up  closely  at  night,  and  in  the  day- 
time in  very  cold  frosty  weather,  especially  in 
the  beginning  of  things. — E.  H. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  make  a hot-bel 

where  plenty  of  stable-manure  can  be  obtainei, 
but  a hot-bed  made  of  this  material  alone  is  rut 
the  best.  It  does  not  last  long,  and  is  apt  to 
heat  too  violently  ; but  if  nothing  else  can  be 
obtained  it  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  frsh 
material  should  be  thrown  up  into  a heap,  -nd 
be  turned  over  twice  or  three  times  duriig  a 
period  of  two  weeks.  By  that  time  the  ank 
steam  will  be  thrown  off,  and  the  violent  -ieat 
have  subsided.  Build  the  bed  up  to  the  hight 
of  about  4 feet  (a  little  higher  at  the  back,  put 
the  frame  over  it,  and  in  a week  or  so  it  nil  be 
ready  for  seeds  or  cuttings.  The  frame  vll  do 
better  if  half  of  the  material  is  decaying  laves  ; 
the  heat  lasts  longer  with  the  addition  >f  the 
leaves,  and  is  not  so  violent.  I hav  used 
tussocky  Grass  from  marshland,  choped  up 
with  a hoe,  and  a few  loads  of  this  keep  down 
the  violent  heat,  and  retains  it  longer,  ad  can 
be  used  instead  of  the  leaves. — J.  D.  E. 

This  is  very  simple ; but,  lit  other 

things,  needs  a little  practice  to  securohe  most 
favourable  and  lasting  results.  Ire  chief 
essentials  are  good  stable-manure  anddecaying 
leaves.  Stable-manure  alone  is  apt  t heat  too 
fiercely  for  a short  time,  and  then  be>me  com- 
paratively cold.  Manure  should  e turned 
over  about  three  times  before  beinf placed  in 
the  heap  to  form  a hot-bed.  Eacltime  it  is 
turned  over  it  should  be  well  shakn  up,  and 
the  driest  and  wettest  portions  mi.'d  together 
equally.  An  interval  of  four  or  fivdays  should 
be  allowed  between  each  turning,  iy  this  time 
the  manure  will  have  lost  its  rank  loisture  and 
fiery  heat.  Of  course,  the  time  elising  before 
1 being  made  up  into  the  hot-bedproper  must 
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depend  entirely  upon  the  freshness  of  the 
manure  and  its  tendency  to  heat  fiercely.  It 
may  consist  of  all  stable-manure,  but  it  is  much 
best  if  composed  of  leaves  and  manure.  About 
a third  of  the  former  is  a good  proportion  to 
use.  The  leaves  decay  and  generate  a more 
lasting  heat  than  stable-manure  alone,  and, 
naturally,  this  is  a decided  advantage.  Having, 
then,  turned  the  manure  heap  over  two  or  three 
times,  proceed  to  make  it  up  into  a bed,  adding 
the  leaves  during  this  last  staking  up.  The 
whole  compost  should  be  neither  wet  nor  dry  ; in 
fact,  it  should  be  in  an  uniform  state  of  mois- 
ture. Press  it  down  firmly,  treading  it  more 
firm  in  the  centre,  as  it  is  here  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  decomposition  will  take  place,  with  a 
consequent  greater  depression  as  the  lump 
decays  and  sinks,  unless  made  firmer  in  the 
centre  ; therefore,  you  will  have  an  awkward 
dip  or  depression  in  the  middle  of  your  frame. 
The  size  of  bed  must  depend  entirely  upon  the 
size  of  the  frame.  It  is  best  to  have  it  quite 
2 feet  larger  than  the  frame.  I prefer  a depth 
of  34  feet  to  4 feet  of  manure  when  first  made 
up.  This  will  subside  considerably.  Do  not 
place  anything  in  the  frame  until  the  fiercest  of 
the  heat  has  passed  off.  A simple  plan  of 
ascertaining  this  is  to  plunge  a stick  into  the 
bed,  and  you  can  easily  judge  the  temperature 
by  the  heat  of  the  stick.  If  able  to  be  borne  in 
the  hand  comfortably,  and  the  surface  heat  of 
the  frame  does  not  exceed  80  degs.  or  85  degs., 
the  frame  may  be  considered  fit  for  use  in  the 


ordinary  way.  Of  course,  much  also  depends 
upm  what  purpose  you  require  the  hot-bed  for. 
— P.  U. 

2788  — Storing  Begonia  tubers  — The 

best  has  been  done  that  could  be  done  for  these 
under  the  circumstances.  They  cannot  be 
planted  out  again  until  quite  the  last  week  in 
May  or  the  first  week  in  June,  according  to 
circumstances,  the  state  of  the  weather  being 
the  most  important  consideration.  It  would  be 
best  to  keep  the  tubers  quite  dry  at  present. 
They  might  be  watered  about  the  end  of  March, 
if  they  do  not  start  to  grow  earlier ; if  they  do 
begin  to  grow  a little  water  might  be  given  to 
them,  and  let  them  have  as  much  air  and  light 
as  possible. — J.  D.  E. 

— — You  have  done  quite  right  so  far,  though 
there  is  no  necessity— the  plants,  orrather  tubers, 
being  now  quite  dormant — to  keep  them  in  a 
window  ; a kitchen  or  other  warm  cupboard 
would  be  safer  and  better.  Another  thing,  do 
not  keep  the  tubers  too  dry  or  they  will  very 
likely  become  limp  or  shrivel,  and  lose  much  of 
their  vitality.  Excessive  drought  is  as  bad  as 
too  much  moisture,  though  in  another  way.  Let 
the  tubers  remain  in  the  cupboard  until  they 
begin  to  emit  fresh  shoots,  which  will  probably 
be  in  March  or  the  early  part  of  April,  then 
replant  them  carefully  in  small  pots,  using  a 
light,  rich  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
sand,  and  return  to  the  window.  Give  water 
very  sparingly,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  barely 
moist,  until  the  stems  are  3 inches  or  4 inches 
high  and  plenty  of  roots  have  been  formed, 
when  more  should  be  given.  Expose  them 


gradually  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  plant 
out  about  the  middle  of  June  in  rich  soil. — 
B.  0.  R. 

As  you  have  potted  these,  you  may  as  well  leave 

them  alone  until  they  show  signs  of  growth,  then  water 
them  and  give  a little  weak  liquid-manure.  As  they  grow 
transfer  to  larger  pots,  and  plant  out  about  the  last  week 
in  May.— A.  G.  Buti. Ell. 


INDIAN  AZALEAS. 

That  the  Azalea  as  a specimen  plant  for  exhibi- 
tion is  now  much  less  grown  for  the  purpose  than 
it  used  to  be  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I can 
rejoice  as  heartily  as  anyone  that  artistically- 
arranged  decorative  groups  are  becoming  such  a 
prominent  feature  at  flower-shows,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  all  flower-shows  are  more 
or  less  a matter  of  commercial  speculation,  and 
unless  they  can  be  made  to  pay  must  inevitably 
fall  through.  To  make  flower-shows  remunera- 
tive the  support  of  the  million  is  necessary,  and 
the  popular  mind  is  much  more  attracted  by 
large  plants  that  are  masses  of  flower,  or  bold 
and  striking  examples  of  handsome  foliage, 
green  or  variegated.  Size  counts  for  a good  deal  in 
the  popular  estimation,  and  size  is  also  necessary 
in  order  to  impart  an  imposing  and  well- 
furnished  appearance  to  tents  of  plants.  There 
is  no  plant  that  can  furnish  such  attractive 
masses  of  colour  as  the  Azalea  at  large  shows 
like  those  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  the  Regent’s 
Park,  at  Manchester,  and  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium.  Azaleas  are  of  the  greatest  value, 


and  the  exhibitor  of  a dozen  examples  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  in  May  or  early  in  June 
knows  the  value  of  a good  specimen  Azalea  or 
two  to  give  effect  to  his  group.  We  rarely  see 
a very  large  specimen  of  an  Azalea  now,  and 
though  they  have  been  somewhat  derisively 
termed  “ elephants,”  the  noble  examples  staged 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Turner  at  our  great 
shows  a quarter  of  a century  ago  were  examples 
of  great  skill  in  plant  culture,  and  illustrated  in 
a remarkable  degree  the  eminent  ability  of  the 
English  gardener.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how 
when  Azaleas  are  shown  as  specimens  they  are 
mainly  old  varieties  grown  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  Charmer,  Due  de  Nassau,  Cedo  Nulli, 
Coronata,  Duchess  Adelaide  de  Nassau,  Extrani, 
Mars,  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert,  and  others  are 
still  exhibited.  Some  newer  varieties  are  also 
produced.  Baronne  de  Vriere,  Jean  Vervaene, 
Model,  Reine  du  Pays  Bas,  Roi  d’Hollande, 
Roi  Leopold,  Stella,  and  others  are  also  grown. 
Of  late  years  a very  large  number  of  new 
Azaleas  have  been  introduced  from  the  Conti- 
nent, and  visitors  to  flower-shows  occasionally 
see  some  of  them  in  collections  of  small  plants 
grown  in  pots  limited  in  size. 

For  exhibition,  and,  indeed,  for  general 
decoration,  I think  the  single-flowered  Azaleas 
are  preferable  to  the  double,  though  it  is  very 
much  a matter  of  fancy  ; but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  a considerable  proportion,  if  not  the  largest 
part,  of  our  newer  Azaleas  are  double  varieties. 
Among  newer  introductions  will  be  found  the 
following  fine  single  flowered  varieties  : Apollo, 
white,  with  carmine  stripes  ; Ferdinand  Kegel- 


jan,  salmon-red  ; Flambeau,  because  of  its 
peculiar  daik-crimson  colour,  the  darkest  Azalea 
no  doubt  yet  raised,  and  remarkably  free,  but 
the  flowers  lack  the  size  and  substance  found  in 
most  of  the  other  single-flowered  varieties ; 
Madeline,  more  properly  a semi-double  variety, 
yet  sometimes  almost  or  quite  single,  pure 
white,  very  fine ; Mrs.  Turner,  bright-pink, 
inarginated  with  white;  Perfection  de  Gand, 
rosy  purple  ; and  Reine  des  Fleurs,  salmon, 
fringed  with  white.  Of  double  varieties  : Baron 
N.  de  Rothschild,  rich-purple,  shaded  with 
violet ; Bernhard  Andreas  alba,  pure  white,  very 
free  ; Charles  Lecreus,  dark-salmon,  black 
blotches,  very  fine, and  distinct;  Deutsche  Perle, 
a fine  kind  (here  figured),  white,  very  early  in 
blooming ; Louise  Pynaert,  white ; Mme.  H. 
Siedel,  white,  faintly  striped  with  rose  ; Pha- 
railde  Mathilde,  white,  striped  and  spotted  witli 
cerise,  very  large  and  well  formed  double 
flowers  ; President  Oswald  de  Kerchove,  salmon  - 
pink,  soft  and  delicate ; Theodore  Refiners, 
magenta-lilac  ; and  Vervaeneana,  bright-pink, 
with  broad  margin  of  white,  occasionally  striped 
with  salmon-red,  and  altogether  an  extremely 
fine  variety.  The  hardiness  of  the  Azalea  is 
somewhat  remarkable.  I have  at  the  present 
time  a plant  in  full  bloom  that  is  kept  in  a cold 
house  all  the  winter  and  is  frozen  hard  at  times 
when  frost  is  severe,  but  no  one  would  advise 
subjecting  the  plants  to  such  a severe  test. 
Excessive  cold  causes  a stunted  habit,  and  the 
natural  freedom  of  growth  of  the  plant  is 
thereby  retarded.  R. 


2774.— Hyacinthus  candicans  from 
seed.  — The  seeds  of  this  plant  sown  in  the 
spring  will  not  produce  plants  that  will  flower 
the  following  season.  They  will  take  two  or 
three  seasons’  growths  before  they  produce 
flowers.  I have  raised  them  from  seeds  and 
grown  them  to  a flowering  size.  I found  the 
best  plan  the  first  season  was  to  prick  the 
young  plants  out  in  boxes,  using  good  sandy  soil. 
— J.  D.  E. 

You  will  gain  nothing  by  raising  the 

plants  in  a propagator.  It  will  be  better  to  sow 
the  seed  in  the  open  ground.  Early  next  April 
manure  and  dig  a piece  of  ground  in  a sunny 
position,  and  place  the  seeds  in  drills  (j  inches 
apart,  and  then  leave  them  to  grow  their  own 
way.  In  dr 3'  weather  water  them  freely.  In 
November  take  up  the  bulbs  and  plant  them 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the3'  will  probably 
flower  the  following  year. — J.  C.  C. 

— - Seedlings  will  not  flower  the  first  year  ; it  will  take 
three  years  to  obtain  strong  flowering  bulbs  from  seeds. — 
E.  H. 

2781.  — Treatment  of  Hydrangeas. 

— If  you  have  a little  bottom-heat  cut  off  the 
last  year’s  shoots  and  put  them  in  round  the 
edge  of  a 5-iuch  pot  ; you  will  probably  strike 
some  of  them,  and  next  summer  they  will  make 
nice  little  plants.  There  is  a great  prejudice 
against  taking  late  cuttings  of  many  plants,  such 
as  Abutilons,  Sparmannias,  &c.,  but  I find  that 
with  bottom-heat  they  rarely  fail  to  strike  as 
well  as  those  which  are  taken  earlier ; for 
instance,  at  the  end  of  November  I put  in  a 
number  of  cuttings  of  Sparmannia,  and  three  or 
four  Abutilons  of  a variety  new  to  my  collection  ; 
all  the  Sparmannias  but  one  have  rooted,  and 
two  out  of  about  five  Abutilons.  I have  now 
put  in  some  of  the  so-called  winter-flowering 
Begonias  (which  bloom  all  the  summer  and 
autumn)  and  I am  sure  I shall  strike  nearly  all  ; 
in  the  case  of  Plumbago,  however  late  they  may 
be  taken,  all  root  freely.  It  is  therefore  never 
wise  to  throw  away  cuttings  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  too  late  to  strike  them  ; with 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  the  chances  are  that  there 
will  be  failure,  but  many  things  will  do  well 
provided  you  can  give  them  bottom-heat. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

Keep  these  cool  at  present.  Early  in  March  or  the 

end  of  February  cut  down  to  within  3 inches  or  4 inches 
of  the  bases,  and  they  will  then  bear  good  trusses  of 
blooms  upon  the  growths  made  during  the  coming  spring. 
These  are  particularly  simple  and  satisfactory  plants  for 
the  amateur  to  cultivate.— P.  U. 

Do  not  cut  the  Hydrangeas  down  if  you  want  them 

to  flower  this  year.  Remove  the  frozen  tips  only.  The 
flowers  will  come  on  the  shoots  that  will  break  away  from 
the  stems  already  there  if  they  are  well  ripened.— E.  II. 

2770.— Uses  of  a small  cold  frame.— 
You  will  find  the  frame  very  useful  by-and-bye 
when  the  frost  breaks  up  for  raising  seedlings 
of  various  kinds.  The  end  of  the  month  or 
beginning  of  February  will  be  time  enough  to 
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begin,  as  everything  moves  so  very  slowly  in 
.January,  especially  when  the  weather  is  frosty. 
It  will  be  an  advantage  if  you  could  get  manure 
enough  to  make  a hot-bed  I foot  larger  than 
the  frame,  and  from  2 feet  to  3 feet  high. 
Almost  anything  could  be  raised  in  such  a 
frame,  so  far  as  the  space  will  permit.  It 
might  be  used  for  raising  Radishes,  Horn 
Carrots,  Lettuces,  and  Cauliflower  plants  for 
setting  outside.  Early  Celery  plants  might  be 
raised  in  it,  and  Tomatoes  for  planting  outside 
a little  later  on.  Sow  the  seeds,  say,  in  March. 
A dish  or  two  of  early  Potatoes  might  be 
obtained,  or  the  frame  might  be  given  up  to 
raising  flowering  plants,  and  in  this  case  the 
middle  or  end  of  February  will  be  time  enongh 
to  sow,  and  it  is  better  to  delay  the  sowing  a 
little  and  keep  things  moving  steadily  on  than 
to  sow  very  early  and  come  to  an  abrupt  stop 
from  want  of  heat,  though  it  is  always  possible 
to  keep  up  the  warmth  by  building  linings  of 
warm  manure  round  the  bed.  It  is  better  not 
to  aim  at  too  much.  Make  up  your  mind  what 
you  want  to  do,  and  keep  that  aim  steadily  in 
view. — E.  H. 

I have  two  frames  of  exactly  the  same  size 

as  yours.  One  of  them  is  at  present  full  of  double 
Violets,  and  has,  and  will  continue  to  produce 
a fine  lot  of  these  sweet-scented  and  popular 
little  flowers  ; the  other  is  at  present  occupied 
with  half-hardy  Ferns,  Alpine  Auriculas,  &c.  : 
in  fact,  these  structures  are  of  immense  benefit 
in  keeping  many  subjects  through  the  winter. 
If  quite  cold,  of  course,  you  cannot  force  salads 
in  them,  nor  such  subjects  as  Seakale  ; but  when 
placed  upon  a hot-bed  of  manure  and  leaves 
this  is  one  of  the  uses  such  frames  can  be  put  to 
at  present.  Very  soon,  now  that  the  days  are 
turned,  you  can  commence  propagating  many  of 
the  choicer  herbaceous  subjects ; in  fact,  the 
uses  of  such  a frame  are  far  too  manifold  for  a 
single  reply. — P.  U. 

Eucbaris  amazonica.  — The  following 
is  (lie  way  I treat  the  Eucbaris  amazonica  : I 
always  try  to  get  my  largest  lot  of  flowers  in 
December,  and  to  do  so  I keep  them  iu  75  degs. 
of  heat  and  water  them  liberally,  giving  them 
liquid-manure  about  twice  a week,  once  a week 
soot- water,  and  the  other  sheep  or  cow-manure, 
whichever  is  most  plentiful  ; but  I stop  apply- 
ing it  as  soon  as  they  have  done  blooming.  I 
then  rest  the  plants,  but  never  allow  the  leaves 
to  flag,  and  about  May  I repot  them,  taking 
care  not  to  break  the  ball,  only  removing  just 
enough  of  the  mould  to  allow  of  a little  fresh 
being  put  round.  The  ingredients  I pot  them 
in  consist  of  peat,  some  good  rotten  manure 
added  to  turfy  loam  and  sand.  I then  get  a 
few  blooms  in  June  and  July,  but  I do  not  try 
to  force  them  till  the  latter  end  of  October,  as  I 
find  they  are  more  useful  in  December.  I have 
grown  them  for  twenty-three  years,  and  always 
treat  them  in  the  same  way,  with  the  result 
that  I always  get  them  to  flower  freely  when 
required. — G.  Han  well,  Kiugswood,  Watjord, 
Herts. 

2790.— Heating  a conservatory.— My 

experience  is  that  the  “Loughborough”  andother 
boilers  of  similar  make  are  more  troublesome  in 
this  respect  than  some,  such  as  the  cylindrical 
‘ ‘ Star  ” and  other  makes.  Probably  the  boiler 
you  have  is  too  small ; a No.  3 “ Star  ” would 
answer  much  better.  You  can,  of  course,  have 
a gas  boiler ; but  to  heat  50  feet  or  GO  feet  of 
4-inch  piping  with  gas  would  be  more  costly 
than  coke.— 13.  C.  R. 

You  find  the  same  fault  with  these  boilers 

that  I do.  I could  not  keep  sufficient  fire  in 
them  long  enough  during  the  night  to  be  of  any 
use  in  frosty  weather,  and  I did  not  appreciate 
the  trouble  of  having  to  sit  up  to  midnight  to 
attend  to  the  fire,  so  I took  out  the  Lough- 
borough pattern  and  had  another  form  of  boiler 
set  in  brickwork.  Only  last  evening!  January  2nd) 
there  was  1G  degs.  of  frost  when  I banked  up 
the  fire  at  nine  p.m. , when  the  thermometer — 
45  feet  away  from  the  boiler  in  a span-roofed 
house — registered  46  degs.  At  seven  a.m.  this 
morning  (January  3rd)  the  temperature  had  only 
declined  G degs.  during  the  night,  although 
there  had  been  18  degs.  of  frost  outside.  Of 
course,  I burn  more  fuel  now  than  I did  with 
the  other  form  of  boiler,  but  in  return  I save 
many  hours’  labour  in  a week  in  severe  weather 
in  attending  to  the  fire,  and,  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  I have  a greater  security  from  frost, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a more  regular  tempera- 


ture is  maintained  in  my  houses.  There  are 
gas-boilers  that  would  heat  your  house  success- 
fully, but  you  will  find  them  more  costly  in  the 
matter  of  maintenance  than  coke  or  coal.  A 
small  saddle  boiler  properly  set  in  brickwork 
will  suit  you  admirably.  Coil  boilers  are  cheap 
and  easily  fixed,  but  they  burn  out  quickly, 
which  makes  them  come  dear  in  the  end,  as  they 
must  be  set  in  brickwork. — J.  C.  C. 

2780.— Frame  over  an  oven  — Put  a 

layer  of  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  frame  to 
retain  the  moisture,  and  then  place  on  10  inches 
of  good  soil.  Afterwards  sow  Wood’s  Frame 
Radish  and  Paris  Market  Lettuces.  Some  of 
the  Lettuces  when  large  enough  may  be  planted 
out  on  a warm  border  outside.  Both  Radishes 
and  Lettuces  should  do  well  with  the  manure  on 
the  bottom  to  retain  the  moisture,  otherwise 
the  flue  will  dry  up  the  soil  a good  deal.  Early 
Potatoes  would  do  very  well  under  similar  con- 
ditions and  Horn  Carrots.  Rhubarb  would 
come  early  if  the  roots  are  lifted  and  planted 
close  together,  and  a thick  layer  of  rotten 
manure. — E.  H. 

Yes,  I see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 

utilise  the  heat  from  the  oven  as  you  suggest. 
The  bottom  heat  you  mention  is  particularly 
suitable  for  Lettuces  and  Radishes,  as  well  as 
such  salads  as  Mustard  and  Cress.  As  the  heat 
would  naturally  be  a dry  one  I would  advise 
your  placing  a little  rough  litter  over  the  oven, 
and  then  covering  this  with  soil.  Place  a 
couple  of  small  drain-pipes  upright  in  the  soil, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a little  water  to  form 
moister  heat  without  the  necessity  of  saturating 
the  surface  soil.  Any  of  the  early  frame 
Radishes,  and  small,  quick-hearting  Lettuces, 
like  Tom  Thumb,  will  answer  your  purpose. — 
P.  U. 

— — The  warmth  is  sufficient  togrow  Radishes 
early,  but  you  must  understand  that  the  soil 
would  get  very  dry,  and  whatever  you  grow 
will  require  a good  deal  of  water.  The  bed  of 
soil  should  not  be  more  than  7 inches  or  8 inches 
deep,  or  the  heat  will  not  get  through  it  suffi- 
ciently to  warm  the  air  above,  without  which 
plants  of  any  kind  could  not  make  much  j^ro- 
gress.  I should  try  a bed  of  soil  G inches  deep 
first,  and  choose  the  French  breakfast  Radish 
as  being  the  most  likely  sort  to  do  well  under 
such  conditions.  In  the  summer  you  can  grow 
Tomatoes  successfully  in  such  a structure. — 
J.  C.  C. 

2792.— A “Horseshoe”  boiler.— It  is 

difficult  to  account  for  this  case  of  hot  water 
passing  along  the  return  pipe  first  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  the  supposition  that  there 
is  some  obstruction  in  the  flow.  It  is  not  iu 
the  nature  of  hot  water  to  act  as  it  has  done  in 
the  case  of  “Perplexed’s”  boiler.  Whatever 
may  be  its  form,  the  heated  water  would  rise  to 
the  highest  point,  and  gradually  heat  the  flow 
first,  returning  through  the  lowest  pipe — that 
is,  if  there  is  no  obstruction  in  the  pipe,  or  if  the 
pipes  are  quite  full  ; moreover,  the  air-pipe  at 
the  highest  point  should  be  open  when  the  pipes 
are  being  filled.  Confined  air  in  hot-water 
pipes  causes  them  to  produce  strange  vagaries 
iu  the  circulation  of  the  water. — J.  D.  E. 

There  must  be  something  wrong  with 

either  the  boiler  or  the  pipes  for  the  water  to 
flow  backwards  as  described.  If  unchecked  in 
any  way  the  water  as  it  becomes  heated  must 
rise  and  flow  out  of  the  upper  exit,  returning  by 
the  lower  one.  I should  say  there  was  an 
obstruction  of  some  kind  in  the  flow-pipe  ; the 
packing  or  caulking  of  rope  or  tow  sometimes 
works  out  of  the  socket  and  blocks  the  passage. 
Did  you  see  that  the  pipes  were  clear  inside 
before  fixing  them  ? I have  known  a large  stone 
to  be  found  jammed  in  a pipe  and  render  it 
useless,  though  no  one  knew  how  it  got  there. — 
B.  C.  R. 

2778. — Coil  boilers. — I have  used  a good 
many  of  these,  and  when  properly  set  and  looked 
after  have  always  found  them  satisfactory  on 
the  whole.  They  are  not  quite  so  economical  iu 
action  as  some  others — say,  for  instance,  as  a 
good  saddle,  or  even  one  of  the  slow-combustion 
independent  “Star”  type;  but  when  well  set 
iu  brickwork  the  fire  remains  alight  much  longer 
than  in  the  smaller-sized  boilers  of  this  last 
description,  and  in  the  matter  of  first  cost  they 
are  far  and  away  cheaper  than  anything  else. 
I have  one  now  of  lj-inch  tubing,  with  four 


turns  or  laps,  that  is  working  capitally,  keeping 
25  degs.  of  frost  out  of  a rather  lofty  house 
30  feet  by  13  feet,  and  the  fire,  made  up  at  ten 
p.m.,  i9  nearly  always  alight  the  next  morning 
at  eight.  It  cost  12s.  6d. , and  I set  it  myself 
in  a furnace  of  ordinary  stock-bricks.  For  a 
house  only  12  feet  by  8 feet  only  a very  small 
coil  would  be  necessary,  as  you  will  only  want 
a single  4-inch  pipe  run  all  round  to  maintain  a 
greenhouse  temperature,  and  to  heat  this  a coil 
of  J-tubing,  with  three  or  four  turns,  will  be 
ample.  Avoid  one  of  too  small  a diameter,  the 
upper  “ lap ’’ought  to  be  at  least  9 inches  acro33 
in  the  clear.  The  very  small  ones  do  not  con- 
tain a sufficient  body  of  fire  to  last  any  time. 
By  all  means  set  it  in  brickwork,  allowing  a 
space  of  H inches  all  round  between  the  outside 
of  the  coil  and  the  inside  of  brickwork,  but  the 
part  above  the  coil  may  be  lined  with  sheet-iron, 
and  must  taper  inwards  slightly  towards  the 
top.  But,  on  the  whole,  I think  I should  prefer 
a flue  for  so  small  a house. — B.  C.  R. 

2772. — Crickets  in  a stove  — Lay  clown  thin  pieces 
of  bread  and  huiter,  smeared  with  phosphorus  paste.  The 
crickets  will  eat  this,  and  you  will  lessen  their  numbers, 
if  you  do  not  entirely  get  rid  of  them.— A.  G.  BcrLKii. 

Crickets  are  difficult  things  to  catch,  as  they  are 

very  active  in  their  movements,  and  feed  chiefly  at  night. 
Boiling  water  poured  in  their  haunts  will  destroy  a good 
many,  and  beetle  poison  may  be  obtained  from  the 
chemist’s,  which  if  strewelin  their  runs  freely  will  kill  or 
banish  them. — E II. 

“ .1.  C.”  may  kill  these  by  placing  a little  dry 

plaster  of  Paris  about  for  them  to  feed  on.  This  is  very 
d-adly  to  them.  Just  above  vour  query  is  one  relating 
to  whale-oil  soap.  I do  not  know  anything  of  this,  but  it 
mav  be  well  for  vou  to  peruse  the  rep'ies  to  that  query. — 
1>.  U. 


3736.  — Passion  - flowers  — Speaking 
generally,  these  are  very  easy  subjects  indeed 
to  manage,  and,  with  only  ordinary  care, 
seldom  fail  to  both  grow  and  flower  freely, 
though  the  tropical  kinds  require  plenty  of  bolli 
heat  and  moisture  during  the  season  of  growth 
and  bloom.  None  of  them  do  much  good  iu 
pots,  much  the  best  way  being  to  plant  them 
out  in  a well-drained  bed  or  border  of  good  sandy 
loam,  and  train  the  growths  on  wires  or  rods 
near  the  glass,  or,  at  any  rate,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  light  and  sun,  and  then,  with  plenty 
of  head-room,  they  will  do  well.  All  these 
plants  bloom  best  and  most  freely  on  young 
lateral  shoots  of  the  current  season,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  plant  has  occupied  the  space  allotted 
to  it  these  lateral  growths  should  be  cut  back 
each  autumn  nearly  to  the  main-rods.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  best  to  let  the  laterals  hang  loosely, 
as  in  this  way  the  flowers  are  more  effective. 
The  only  really  hardy  kinds— and  even  these 
should  always  be  planted  on  warm  aspects,  and, 
if  possible,  be  protected  a little  in  some  way 
during  severe  winters — are  two  in  number — 
viz.,  the  old  P.  cwrulea  and  a comparatively  new 
silvery-white  variety  called  Constance  Eliott. 
P.  quadrangularis,  P.  princeps,  P.  Kermesiua, 
P.  cardinalis,  P.  Buonapartea,  P.  amabilis,  and 
a few  more  are  stove  plants  ; P.  Imperatrice 
Eugenie,  P.  ccerulea  racemosa,  P.  edulis,  P. 
Compte  Nessbrode,  and  P.  sanguinea  succeed  in 
a fairly  warm  greenhouse. — B.  C.  R. 

27S7.— Gardening  for  profit  — Much 
depends  upon  what  the  land  is  fit  for,  and  the 
nature  of  the  home  demand.  If  really  good 
strains  of  Canterbury  Bells,  Pansies,  Hardy 
Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  Antir- 
rhinums, Wallflowers,  and  other  good  hardy 
plants  which  can  easily  be  raised  from  seeds  or 
cuttings  were  got  together,  a good  many 
thousands  could  be  raised  on  a small  piece  of 
ground.  Carnations  are  now  in  the  ascendant, 
and  these  also  will  pay  to  grow  by  anyone  who 
can  do  them  well.  The  best  only  should  be 
grown,  common  things  are  not  wanted.  The 
greenhouse  should  be  used  for  raising  tender 
things  such  as  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  &e  , afterwards  to  be  filled  with 
Tomatoes.  This  seems  to  me  to  offer  the  best 
chance  of  realising  profit  for  the  least  outlay. 
Near  a town  like  Lowestoft  something  might  be 
done  with  cut  flowers,  and  Carnations,  Iceland 
Poppies.  Mrs.  Siukins  Pink,  Cactus  Dahlias, 
and  other  things  suitable  for  cutting  might  be 
turned  to  a profitable  account,  but  on  such  a 
small  piece  of  land  the  work,  or  most  of  it,  must 
be  done  by  “ Selina  ” herself.  If  the  work  had 
to  be  paid  for  the  margin  of  profit  would  be 
small. — E.  H. 
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WINTER  POSIES. 

In  gathering  a few  flowers  at  any  season  of  the 
year  for  presentation  to  a friend,  it  is  not  at  all 
times  convenient  or  essential  to  use  a basket ; 
nor  is  it  in  any  case  desirable  to  adhere  to  the 
orthodox  bouquet  or  bunch  of  flowers,  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  somewhat  stale.  To  avoid 
any  formality  in  the  arrangement,  rather  let  the 
flowers  be  left  just  as  they  were  gathered  in  the 
hand  when  taken  from  the  plants.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  oftentimes  done,  but  is  left  to  be 
performed  in  what  is  deemed  (but  not  rightly 
so)  a better  or  more  effective  manner.  A few 
flowers  culled  here  and  there  and  left  loosely, 
but  securely  tied,  produce  a far  better  effect 
than  any  methodical  arrangement,  in  which 
more  often  than  not  there  is  some  trace  of 
geometrical  design,  by  triangular  grouping  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bouquet. 
It.  is  not  this  repetition  in  a set  design  which 
gives  true  beauty.  It  makes  a display,  it  is 
rue,  but  this  is  not  in  the  least  artistic.  I am 
pleased  to  note  that  there  is  a decided  improve- 
ment evident  in  the  grouping  of  cut  flowers  ; 


often  noted  that  the  flowers  have  been 
artificially  dyed,  a most  hideous  and  un- 
natural process,  which,  I trust,  is  now  very 
near  unto  its  end.  S. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SERVICEABLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Although  I am  a lover  of  finely  grown  blooms, 
the  cultivation  of  these  is  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  production  of  what  I term  more 
serviceable  Chrysanthemums  — namely,  freely 
flowered  conservatory  plants.  Massive  speci- 
men blooms  are  very  effective  either  on  the 
plants  or  among  banks  or  masses  of  Chrysan- 
themums or  other  plants,  and  in  a cut  state  are 
very  attractive  on  the  dining  table  arranged 
singly  in  low  glasses.  More  than  that  caunot. 
be  advanced  in  their  favour  ; whereas,  well- 
grown,  freely-flowered  plants  such  as  are  pre- 
pared for  conservatory,  greenhouse,  and  room 
decoration  are  serviceable  in  a variety  of  ways, 
and  in  particular  for  affording  abundance  of  cut 
bloom.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  I do 
not  confound  my  seiviceable  plants  either 
with  the  old-fashioned  much-stopped  and  much- 
staked  Chrysanthemums  that  gave  us  so  much 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : A winter  posy.  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph 
» Mr.  J.  McWalters,  Armagh,  Ireland. 


still,  however,  there  is  a wide  range  for  further 
advance,  the  result  of  which  will  be,  when 
carried  out  as  it  should  be,  a considerable  saving 
in  the  quantity  of  flowers  used.  It  is  not  in  many 
instances  themere  quantity  of  flowers  which  gives 
the  most  satisfaction  to  our  friends  ; it  is  rather 
the  number  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a happy 
combination.  The  mere  pleasure  of  giving  is 
thus  further  enhanced  by  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  being  able  to  distribute  to  various 
sources  what  for  want  of  thought  or  discretion 
might  have  been  sent  through  one  channel.  We 
need  not  in  any  case  desire  to  emulate  the 
arrangements  of  some  of  our  Continental  friends, 
who  endeavour  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on" 
huge  bouquets  or  other  emblematic  devices. 
Bouquet  papers  or  cups,  I am  pleased  to  note, 
aie  also  being  discarded.  This  kind  of  artificial 
millinery  is  not  required  ; it  rather  detracts 
from  than  adds  to  the  effect  produced  by  the 
flowers.  It  is  true  it  holds  the  flowers  together 
betler  when  badly  arranged.  I would  much 
rather  prefer  the  real  thing  in  the  use  of  ribbon 
in  various  shades  to  harmonise  with  the  flowers, 
but  even  this  is  not  essential.  Another  thing 
in  floral  arrangements  I would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  condemn  most  emphatically  is  the 
absurd  practice  which  some  florists  have  of 
imitating  ribbon  by  doubling  back  the  foliage  of 
such  things  as  suit  the  purpose.  I have 


trouble  a quarter  of  a century  or  more  ago,  nor 
with  the  too  common  weakly -grown  and  poorly- 
flowered  plants  that  have  to  do  duty  in  various 
conservatories  nowadays.  The  most  serviceable, 
or  what  I consider  to  be  such,  are  also  the  most 
beautiful,  and  they  cannot  be  had  without 
bestowing  nearly  as  much  pains  upon  their 
cultivation  as  is  required  to  grow  the  best 
exhibition  blooms.  The  initial  mistake  in  pre- 
paring 

Conservatory  plants  is  frequently  made 
when  striking  the  cuttings  is  deferred  to  Mai  ch 
and  April.  Instead  of  taking  good  care  of  the 
stock  plants,  these  not  unfrequently  suffer 
much  from  frosts,  and  frosted  cuttings  either 
damp  off  badly  or  else  make  but  a feeble  start. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  striking 
the  cuttings  at  the  same  time  as  those  intended 
to  be  grown  into  plants  for  producing  large 
blooms,  and  certainly  they  ought  to  be  put  in 
not  later  than  the  first  week  in  February — the 
preference  being  given  to  healthy  shoots  pushed 
up  from  the  base  of  the  stock  plants.  I would 
make  no  distinction  between  early,  mid-season 
and  late  varieties,  as  they  give  a good  natural 
succession,  but  avoid  confusion  and  succeed  well 
by  striking  all  at  the  same.  Where  several 
score  or  hundreds  of  plants  are  required,  there 
is  no  absolute  necessity  to  root  the  cuttings 
singly  in  small  pots,  nor,  indeed,  in  pots  at  all, 


pans  or  boxes  answering  quite  as  well.  Drain 
these  well,  fill  with  a light  loamy  mixture,  and 
dibble  in  the  cuttings  3 inches  apart  each  way. 
The  cool  system  of  striking  these  cuttings  is  too 
slow,  and  they  ought  always  to  have  the  benefit 
of  a little  gentle  heat,  sufficient  air  being  given 
every  morning  to  prevent  damping,  shade  also 
being  applied  whenever  the  sun  shines  brightly. 
Directly  they  are  rooted  pinch  them  back  freely 
and  pot  off  singly  when  they  are  breaking  afresh. 
Being  strongly  rooted  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent their  being  placed  singly  in  5-inch  pots  or 
three  moderately  strong  plants  may  go  into  each 
6-inch  pot,  a fairly  rich  loamy  mixture  with 
half-inch  bones  freely  added  being  suitable. 
Kept  in  close  frames  or  pits  for  a few  days  till 
the  roots  have  taken  possession  of  the  fresh  soil, 
no  further  coddling  is  needed  or  advisable. 
Whether  the  plants  should  be  furnished  with 
three,  six,  or  more  branches  must  be  determined 
by  the  grower,  and  the  decision  ought  to  be 
I further  influenced  by  the  size  of  pot  :n  which  it 
is  intended  to  flower  them.  We  have  no  parti- 
cular  size,  but  use  a general  mixture  of  pots, 
and  stop  the  plants  once  for  those  9 inches  in 
diameter,  twice  for  those  2 inches  larger,  and 
three  times  for  any  exceeding  1 1 inches  across. 
There  is  no  fixed  date  for 

Stopping,  the  aim  being  to 
get  a good  foundation  laid  as 
early  in  the  year  as  possible, 
late  stopping  being  a decided 
i nor.  The  final  shift  (I  can- 
not afford  to  be  constantly 
giving  small  shifts)  is  given 
late  in  May,  this  being  after 
the  plants  have  been  in  the 
open  about  three  weeks.  I use 
a compost  consisting  of  three 
paits  of  good,  roughly  broken  - 
t p fibrous  loam  to  one  part 
each  of  good  leaf  soil  and  pai 
lially  decayed  horse-droppings 
or  old  Mushroom  bed  manure, 
with  either  crushed  oyster- 
shells  or  half  inch  bones,  a 
little  soot  and  wood-ashes  im- 
proving the  mixture.  The  final 
shift  ought  to  be  given  before 
the  plants  become  badly  root- 
bound  and  the  wood  hard,  and 
the  potting  ought  to  be  done 
firmly.  For  a time  watering 
must  be  performed  very  care- 
fully, especially  when  an  extra 
large  shift  has  been  given,  or 
otherwise  the  fresh  soil  may  be 
soured  before  it  is  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  roots.  In  all 
other  respects  the  treatment 
necessary  is  the  same  frequently 
recommended  by  experts,  any;- 
thing  in  the  shape  of  neglect 
quickly  leaving  its  mark  upon 
9ent  by  the  plants.  Two  or  three  of 

the  main  growths  may  be 
fastened  to  moderately  strong 
stakes  3 feet  or  more  in  height  for  the 
tallest  glowers,  the  dwarfer  varieties  having 
shorter  stakes,  or  a stake  may  be  placed 
to  each  strong  growth.  If  the  stopping 
has  not  been  done  late,  most  of  the  growths 
will  push  out  several  side  shoots,  all  of 
which  will  flower  abundantly,  while  any  that 
do  not  branch  will  produce  extra  fine  heads  of 
bloom.  If  room  can  be  found  for  taller  plants, 
instead  of  stopping  the  newly-rooted  cuttings 
allow  them  to  grow  unchecked  and  they  will 
then  divide  or  branch  and  rebranch  naturally, 
one  strong  stake  being  sufficient  for  each 
naturally-grown  standard.  This  is  really  the 
best  way  of  securing  extra  well-flowered  plants, 
there  being  no  hindrance  to  the  early  matura- 
tion of  the  wood.  Those  who  have  stiuck  more 
plants  of  different  varieties  for  exhibition  than 
they  require  have  only  to  treat  them  similarly 
to  the  rest  as  far  as  potting,  staking,  and  feed- 
ing are  concerned,  and  let  them  run  wild.  I hey 
will  be  surpiised  with  the  result,  not  a few  of 
them  being  very  beautiful  when  grown  and 
flowered  in  a natural  manner.  Among  the 
serviceable  varieties  that  can  be  named  there  is 
none  more  beautiful  than  . 

Lady  Selborne,  especially  if  a strong  plant  is 
not  allowed  to  develop  more  than  two  dozen 
blooms.  It  is  a great  favourite  with  ladies  and 
one  of  the  best  for  the  markets,  the  pure  white- 
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ness  and  charming  form  of  flower  invariably 
attracting  favourable  notice.  James  Salter, 
from  which  the  foregoing  originated,  is  remark- 
ably free- flowering  and  fairly  early,  but  the 
colour,  lilac-mauve,  is  not  popular.  Of  the  value 
of  the  sturdy  growing  Mme.  Desgrange  and  the 
pale-yellow  and  rich  golden  forms  of  0.  Wermig 
and  Mrs.  Hawkins  respectively  there  is  no  need 
to  enlarge  upon,  but  the  comparatively  dwarf 
and  early  W.  Holmes  is  not  nearly  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  ought  to  be 
extensively  grown  for  conservatory  and  house 
decoration  and  for  affording  cut  blooms,  the 
colour  of  the  freely-produced  flowers  being  a 
good  chestnut-red  with  gold  reverse.  The  dwarf 
pure-white  Steur  Melanie  is  still  one  of  the  best 
for  early-flowering,  La  Vierge  being  another 
good  early  white  of  dwarf  habit ; Elaine,  an  old 
favourite  of  free  growth  and  very  free-flowering, 
is  still  one  of  the  best  for  giving  a close  suc- 
cession of  white  flowers ; Bertier  Rendatler, 
orange  and  yellow,  another  free  flowerer,  is  also 
too  good  to  discard  ; Margot  is  a little  later  and 
very  free  ; and  G.  Daniels,  another  variety  with 
a twisted  centre  and  of  a delicate  pink  shade,  is 
very  effective  ; Florence  Piercy  is  in  the  way  of 
Mile.  Lacroix,  and  one  or  both  should  be  grown 
with  the  Pink  Lacroix  by  way  of  accompani- 
ment ; Cullingfordi  is  indispensable,  the  colour, 
a rich  crimson-scarlet  with  gold  reflex,  always 
attracting  admiration  ; Sunflower,  rich-yellow, 
and  Mons.  Bernard,  purple-violet,  are  both  good 
for  conservatory  decoration,  and  so  also  are 
L EbourifKe,  deep-yellow,  and  Source  d’Or, 
orange-yellow,  and  Stanstead  Surprise,  rosy- 
crimson.  For  midwinter  flowering  the  best 
Japanese  varieties  are  Meg  Merrilies,  sulphur- 
white  ; Ralph  Brocklebank,  yellow  ; Mrs.  H. 
Cannell,  pure-white,  very  fine  ; Mrs.  S.  Carey, 
white  ; Goldfinder,  a good  yellow  sport  from  the 
last ; Belle  Paule,  white  and  purple  ; and  Boule 
d Or,  bronzy-yellow,  the  last-named  being  very 
fine.  There  are  also  several  very  serviceable 
Incurved  and  refdexed  varieties,  foremost 
among  the  former  being  the  Rundle  family, 
white,  sulphur-yellow,  and  rich-yellow  respec- 
tively ; White  \ enus,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  rich 
yellow  ; Jeanne  d’Arc,  white,  edged  with  rosy- 
purple  ; Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  golden-yellow  ; and 
all  the  1 eck  family7,  these  consisting  of  Princess 
of  Teck,  white  suffused  with  pink ; Lord 
Eversley,  pure- white  ; Charles  Gibson,  bronze  ; 
Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  yTellow  ; and  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  rosy-pink.  The  five  last-named 
varieties  may  be  had  at  their  best  at  midwinter, 
and  with  these  should  be  associated  the  two 
reflexed  varieties  Boule  de  Neige,  white,  and 
Golden  Gem,  rich-yellow.  The  last-named  is 
one  of  the  most  serviceable  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, and  can  be  had  in  perfection  as  late  as 
February.  q.< 


2791. — Early -flowering  Chrysanthe- 

mums. — \ ou  cannot  have  anything  finer  or 
better  than  Mme.  E.  Bellan,  Chev.  A.  Bandiera, 
M.  Gustave  Grunerwald  (one  of  the  finest  in 
cultivation  a real  pink  Mme.  Desgrange), 
Mme.  Gastellier,  P.  Van  Geert,  Roi  des  Pnicociis, 
aud  Mme.  Holmes.  These,  with  Mme.  Desgrange 
and  its  sports,  and  perhaps  La  Vierge,  and  two 
or  three  more,  would  make  a grand  collection. 
If  the  flowers  do  not  come  quite  early  enough 
strike  the  cuttings  rather  sooner  ; do  not  stop 
the  plants  after  June,  and  avoid  rich  soil. 
Remember  that  Chrysanthemums  of  all  kinds 
have  been  later  than  usual  this  season,  and  (he 
early-flowering  varieties  particularly  have  been 
very  unsatisfactory  on  the  whole.— B.  C.  R. 

But  few  Japanese  varieties  flower  out-of- 
doors  the  first  week  in  October  beside  the 
Desgrange  family  of  three  varieties.  These 
latter  are  excellent  sorts  for  this  purpose  ; they 
give  a quantity  of  bloom  of  two  shades  of  yellow, 
besides  the  original  type— white.  Lady  Sel- 
borne  is  one  of  the  earliest  sorts  to  flower  inside, 
but  out-of  doors  the  blooms  do  not  expand  until 
quite  the  end  of  October,  and  then  by  the  aid  of 
a south  wall  to  hasten  on  the  blooming. 
Achievement  (white,  primrose  centre),  E.  G. 
Henderson  et  Sou  (bright  orange-yellow),  M. 
Gustave  Grunerwald  (soft-pink,  passing  to  blush- 
white),  Mons.  E.  Pynaert  Van  Geert  (deep- 
yellow,  flushed  red),  Souvenir  de  William 
Holmes  (crimson-red,  lightened  buff),  Bouquet 
Estival  (deep-rosy  shade),  La  Charmeuse  (rich- 
purple,  tipped  white),  Mandarin  (creamy- white) 
Margot  (rosy-violet).  The  above  flower  as  a 


rule  early  in  October,  but  so  much  depends  upon 
the  season.  The  Pompon  and  hybrid  sections 
arc  much  more  useful  for  early  outdoor  flower- 
ing than  the  Japanese  ; they  flower  through 
September  as  well  as  during  October.  Cuttings 
should  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  about  the 
end  of  the  month  in  a cold  frame,  or  under  a 
handlight  in  a cool-house  is  preferable  where 
this  convenience  exists.  In  any  case,  the  closer 
the  plants  are  kept  the  more  sure  will  they 
strike.  When  the  plants  are  4 inches  high  take 
out  the  point  to  encourage  side  branches  to 
form,  so  as  to  give  a more  bushy  plant.  Do  not 
again  top  them,  but  allow  all  growths  to  advance, 
placing  a stake  to  each  to  prevent  the  branches 
getting  broken  or  growing  crooked.  When  the 
roots  fill  the  small  pots  shift  them  into  41-inch 
pots,  pressing  the  soil  moderately  firm  about 
the  roots.  Keep  the  plants  near  to  the  glass  to 
induce  a stocky  growth,  giving  them  abundance 
of  air  on  all  occasions  when  it  is  free  from  frost. 
Toward  the  middle  of  April  or  the  end  of  the 
month  the  plants  may  be  put  out  where  they 
are  to  flower,  but  by  no  means  hurry  them  if 
there  is  danger  of  late  spring  frosts.  If  the 
points  of  the  shoots  are  crippled  success  will  be 
minimised.  If  the  soil  is  poor  add  a small 
quantity  of  manure  of  a light  character — that 
from  the  stable,  or,  what  is  better,  a compost  of 
old  potting-soil,  decayed  leaves,  and  wood-a9hes. 
Tread  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots  to  induce  a 
stocky  growth.  That  which  is  sappy  will  not 
flower  so  freely.  Should  the  summer  be  a dry 
one  mulch  the  surface  with  manure,  and  water 
the  plants  freely  overhead  as  well.— E.  M. 

2776.  — Chrysanthemum  blooms.  — 

Three  blooms  on  each  plant  is  the  average 
number  allowed  when  the  best  quality  is  aimed 
at,  whether  for  home  decoration  or  exhibition 
Pots  10  inches  in  diameter  (inside  measurement) 
are  too  large  for  single  plants.  I prefer  to 
place  two  plants  in  each,  selecting  the  weaker 
growing  varieties  for  this  dual  system.  Two 
plants  in  one  pot  succeed  equally  well.  It  is  a 
saving  of  pots  and  space  also  to  grow  two 
together. — E.  M. 

The  largest  number  of  blooms  grown  on 

one  plant  for  exhibition  purposes  is  three,  but 
some  growers  leave  two  only  on  certain  varie- 
ties, aud  I have  known  the  number  to  be 
reduced  to  oue  ; but  three  is  the  number  that 
I would  advise  to  be  grown.  The  treatment  of 
the  plants  has  often  been  described  in  Garden- 
ini!.  Put  in  the  cuttings  at  once,  each  oue 
singly  in  small  flower-pots,  using  light  potting 
material.  They  will  roots  in  frames,  but  they 
need  to  be  protected  from  frosts.  I place 
mine  in  a house  heated  enough  to  keep  out 
frost,  and  they  form  roots  during  January,  aud 
require  to  be  repotted  in  February,  treating 
them  after  according  to  the  instructions  given 
in  Gardening. — J.  D.  E. 

Three  is  the  usual  and  recognised  number  of  flowers 

to  each  plant  in  9-inch  or  10-inch  pots  when  grown  for 
exhibition  ; but  some  of  the  weaker  growers,  of  the  in- 
curved section  more  particularly,  will  carry  four  or  even 
five  blooms  quite  as  well  as  three.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  feeding  is  a most  important  factor  in  matters  of  this 
kind.— B.  C . R. 

2783.— Chrysanthemum  cuttings.  — 

It  would  be  unwise  to  put  in  Chrysanthemum 
cuttings  during  a severe  frost ; if  there  is  no 
other  convenience  for  them  except  a cold  frame, 
the  frame  would  need  to  be  matted  close  up  : 
air  could  not  be  admitted,  and  they  would  be 
very  likely  to  damp  off,  especially  so  if  they 
were  put  into  a propagating-frame  within 
another  frame.  I would  prepare  a hot  bed  now, 
so  that  the  heat  would  be  much  subsided,  but 
not  altogether  gone  by  the  1st  of  February.  Put 
in  the  cuttings  at  once  and  plunge  the  pots  con- 
taining them  in  the  mild  bottom-heat  of  the 
frame  ; there  is  no  need  for  any  frame  inside. 
Merely  keep  the  light  on  a little  close  at  first, 
but  with  the  bottom-heat  roots  will  soon  form. 
— J.  D.  E. 

If  the  frame  is  an  ordinary  two-light  one, 

the  addition  of  the  small  propagating-frame  is 
not  necessary — in  fact,  it  would  be  a positive 
harm,  but  should  the  frame  be,  say  of  eight  or  ten 
lights— in  fact,  a pit — it  would  be  wise  to  employ 
the  propagating-frame  as  well.  In  an  ordiuary 
two-light  cold  frame  cuttings  will  strike 
readily  enough  if  the  frost  is  kept  out  of  the 
frame  by  placing  on  the  glass  and  round  the 
sides  sufficient  protecting  material,  but  with 
such  weather  as  now  experienced,  they  will 
take  a long  time  to  root.  On  all  favourable 


occasions  air  should  be  admitted  to  dissipate 
condensed  moisture,  to  prevent  the  leaves 
damping.  Whenever  the  thermometer  out-of- 
doors  registers  any thingabove  freezing  point,  the 
frame  should  be  uncovered  to  give  the  cuttings 
light,  which  prevents  their  being  drawn  up 
weakly.— E.  M. 

You  need  have  no  (ear  o(  the  cuttings  damping 

off  from  severe  weather.  It  placed  in  a small  case  let  into 
a larger  frame,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  frost  sufficient  to 
kill  them.  Chrysanthemums  are  easily  struck  in  quite 
cool  frames,  but  it  would  have  been  better  to  do  this  earlier 
or  later  than  the  present  time.  If  inclined  to  damp,  allow 
a little  air  and  so  check  it.— P.  U. 

2760.  — Treatment  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— For  producing  cut  flowers  in  the 
open  border  nothing  could  be  better  than  Mme. 
Desgrange  and  its  yellow  sports,  George  Wermig 
and  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Put  the  plants  out  in  May 
from  3-inch  pots,  or  if  not  in  pots  divide  the 
old  crowns.  Give  fairly  rich  soil.  The  plants 
ought  to  begin  to  bloom  in  August,  and  in  a 
favourable  autumn  will  supply  flowers  until 
November.  It  would  be  well  to  be  prepared 
for  early  frosts  by  erecting  a temporary  covering 
for  the  plants  with  canvas  or  matting.  By  this 
means  the  flowering  season  is  prolonged  far  into 
November.  There  is  no  red  Mme.  Desgrange, 
but  the  variety  M.  Gustave  Grunerwald  nny 
well  be  described  as  a pink  Madame.  I could 
not  say  whether  it  would  grow  and  flourish  in 
the  open.  If  you  live  in  Scotland  it  would  be  a 
great  risk  to  try  it,  but  as  a pot  plant  it  could 
be  easily  grown.  Eugene  Mazel  should  also  be 
grown  in  pots.  Both  these  varieties  flower  in 
September  and  October.  A good  red  variety 
for  growing  outside  is  the  old-established 
variety  Julie  Lagravi  re.  Do  not  disbud  the 
plants. — J.  G.  W. 

2785.— Chrysanthemum  Mias  Anna 
Hartshorn. — This  variety  is  much  given  to 
forming  flower-buds,  both  ou  the  suckers  which 
ai-e  intended  to  give  cuttings  and  all  through 
the  growing  seaton.  I should  advise  “ G. 
Allen  ” to  cut  them  all  off  level  with  the  soil, 
and  insert  them  for  fear  no  others  are  available. 
Remove  the  point  of  each,  which  will  induce 
side-shoots  to  grow.  Theseare  almost  sure  t o show 
buds  again.  Some  may  not ; in  that  ca3e  they 
will  grow  so  much  more  freely7.  By  removing 
all  the  cuttings  now  that  have  a flower- bud  in 
the  point  of  each  other  sucker  growths  may  push 
up  from  the  base  of  the  old  stool ; while  the 
budded  cuttings  are  ou  they  are  shy  of  producing 
more. — E.  M. 


WASHING  THE  ROOTS  OF  PLANTS. 
That  this  is  productive  of  great  good  when 
moving  unhealthy  plants  there  can,  I think,  be 
no  doubt,  as  there  is,  as  a matter  of  course, 
always  a cause  for  unhealthiuess,  and  it  has  only 
to  be  sought  for  above  or  below  ground  ; but  in 
most  cases  sickness  arises  from  some  affection 
of  the  roots,  which  is  generally  brought  on  from 
using  unsuitable  soil.  Leaf-mould  or  other 
undecomposed  vegetable  matter  is  a very 
frequent  cause,  and  amateurs  are  often  in  the 
habit  of  applying  Cocoa-nut-fibre  to  the  soil, 
which  is  a very  dangerous  material,  as  it  is 
exceedingly  slow  in  decomposing  and  it  is  almost 
sure  to  generate  fungus,  which  is  fatal  to  plants, 
as  it  fastens  itself  on  the  roots,  aud,  like  other 
parasites,  lives  at  their  expense  and  impedes 
or  stops  circulation.  In  all  cases,  there- 
fore, where  fungus  has  attacked  the  roots, 
there  can  be  no  safer  or  better  remedy  for 
its  dislodgmeut  than  washing,  as  all  the  effete, 
poisoned  soil  is  got  rid  of  and  the  roots  are 
thoroughly  cleansed,  after  which  they  have 
every  chance  of  making  fresh  healthy  fibres 
and  recruiting  their  strength  when  placed  in 
new  positions  with  sweet  loam  about  them. 
Not  only  does  fungus  ruin  small  plants,  but  it 
injuriously  affects  large  trees,  and  is,  more  often 
than  most  people  think,  frequently  the  cause  of 
their  death.  This  I have  seen  again  and  again, 
and  on  examination  either  the  collars  or  the 
main  roots  immediately  contiguous  thereto  have 
been  covered  with  mycelium,  which  has  forced 
its  way  between  the  bark  and  wood,  and  held, 
as  it  were,  the  two  asunder.  Many  sow  the 
seed,  or  prepare  the  way  for  fungus  when 
planting  by  applying  improper  manures— that  is, 
with  undecomposed  vegetable  substances  in 
them,  or  more  generally  by  the  admixture  of 
leaves  undecomposed,  and  if  these  lie  still  and 
remain  dry  for  any  length  of  time  much  mischief 
is  done.  D. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THIS  SKIM  MIAS. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus — there  are  but 
four  altogether — worth  cultivating  are  S. 
japoniea  and  S.  Fortunei.  The  former,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  Japanese  ; the  latter  is  a native 
of  China.  First  of  all,  I must  state  that  there 
has  been  very  much  confusion  between  these  two 
species,  and  to  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  cleared  away  the  mystery  which 
surrounded  them.  The  plant  universally  known 
in  gardens  as  S.  japoniea  is  really  not  Japanese 
at  all,  but  a native  of  China,  whence  it  was 
introduced  to  the  nursery  of  St.andish  and  Noble 
in  1849.  Mr.  Fortune— the  discoverer  of  the 
species — met  with  it  in  1848  in  a garden  at 
Shanghai,  the  nurseryman  from  whom  he 
obtained  it  informing  him  that  the  plant  was 
brought  from  a high  mountain  in  the  interior 
called  Wang  Shang.  Of  all  the  plants  Fortune 
sent  to  the  nurserymen  above  mentioned  only 
one  reached  England  alive,  and  this  identical 
plant  was  exhibitedat  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
rooms,  21,  Regent-street,  on  October  23,  1852, 
“ when  the  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  it, 
and  the  plants,  in  popular  parlance,  made  a 
great  sensation.”  The  proper  name  of  this 
species  is  Skimmia  Fortunei.  The  true  S. 
japoniea  is  a Japanese  plant,  and  did  not  find 
its  way  into  British  gardens  for  some  years 


Southampton,  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant 
specimens  of  the  two  sexes  in  proximity. 

S.  Fortunei  of  Masters  is  a native  of  China. 
S.  japoniea  of  gardens  is  identical  with  this.  S. 
rubella  is  a seedling  form.  8.  japoniea  argeulea 
is  a seedling  or  sport,  only  differing  from  the 
type  in  having  the  leaves  bordered  with  white. 
S.  Fortunei  is  a much  dwarfer  grower  than  S. 
japoniea,  and  does  well  as  a pot  plant  for  window 
decoration,  &c.  N. 


FRUIT. 

CANKER  IN  APPLE-TREES. 

We  do  not  hear  so  many  complaints  as  to  the 
injuries  to  Apple-trees  arising  from  canker  as 
we  did  a few  years  ago.  This  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  from  the  large  numbers  of  old 
trees  which  have  been  grubbed  up,  and  which 
ownersof  gardens,  or  those  who  were  responsible, 
could  plainly  see  were  of  no  value.  The  advice 
often  was  to  behead  the  trees  and  graft  with 
healthy  scions  from  free-bearing  and  growing 
sorts,  in  order  to  kill  canker  and  other  ills  the 
trees  may  have  been  heir  to.  For  a time  the 
scion  appeared  to  grow  freely,  but  where  the  old 
stumps  were  growing  on  perhaps  badly-drained  or 
impoverished  soils,  canker  still  asserted  itself. 
In  dealing  with  canker  in  Apple-trees,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  consider  the  causes  of  the  same. 
Canker  may  be  caused  by  the  action  of  frost  on 


work  of  destruction.  In  numbers  of  cases 
canker  has  been  entirely  stopped  and  the  wounds 
have  healed  over  by  simply  paring  the  wounds 
down  to  perfectly  healthy  wood  and  dressing 
them  with  a mixture  of  loam  and  fresh  cow- 
manure  worked  into  the  consistency  of  paint*] 
Wherever  the  wounds  are  supposed  to  have 
had  their  origin  through  other  agencies  than 
soil  influeuees,  then  paring  them  over  and 
dressing  them  would  arrest  the  evil  and  be  the 
means  of  healthy  layers  of  bark  forming. 
Careless  staking  and  tying  of  the  trees  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned.  If  the  prac- 
tice of  periodically  examining  the  ligatures  is 
undertaken,  say  at  any  time  during  the  resting 
period,  it  will  be  seen  at  a glance  whether  injury 
is  likely  to  accrue  during  the  following  growing 
season.  Some  good  strong  tarred  string  should 
be  used,  packing  a neat  piece  of  old  carpet  where 
it  comes  into  contact  with  the  stems.  Too  slack 
fastening  is  almost  as  injurious  as  too  tight 
tying,  as  the  continual  chafing  caused  by  wind- 
waving  will  very  quickly  injure  the  bark,  and  so 
lay  the  germs  of  canker.  Where  the  injury  is 
from 

Soil  influence,  then  other  means  must  be 
adopted.  Old  trees  growing  in  soil  overlying 
gravel,  and  this  also  probably  impregnated  with 
iron,  no  extraneous  aids  applied  to  the  surface 
will  improve.  As  the  principal  large  roots  are 
in  the  gravel  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
rejuvenate  those  trees  unless  they  were  of  a 
size  which  could  be  lifted  and  planted  nearer 
the  surface,  with  the  addition  of  fertile  soil, 
to  be  afterwards  top-dressed  to  keep  the  roots 
near  the  surface,  and  so  be  in  a position  for 
the  roots  to  assimilate  any  food  which  may  be 
placed  near  them.  Young  trees  are  brought 
more  under  control,  as  by  re-lifting  biennially 
during  the  first  few  years  of  their  existence, 
at  the  same  time  adding  some  fresh  soil  about 
the  roots,  the  downward  tendency  of  the  roots 
is  checked,  and  by  annually  or  biennially  sur- 
face-dressing, the  trees  are  not  likely  to  become 
subject  to  canker.  The  above  practice  could  be 
adopted  with  marked  success  on  thin  soils  over- 
lying  gravel  or  even  in  any  soil  where  the  trees 
are  apt  to  become  attacked  by  canker  through 
the  soil  being  ungenial.  The  worst  soils  to  deal 
with  are  those  of  a cold  and  badly-drained 
nature.  Where  canker  owes  its  origin  to 
defective  drainage,  it  is  not  at  all  a formidable 
operation  to  drain  an  orchard  or  fruit  planta- 
tion, and  with  cold  ill- drained  soils  this  is  the 
first  process  towards  rejuvenation.  A badb  - 
drained  soil  is  cor  siderably  lower  in  temperatu:  e 
than  that  which  is  well  drained.  The  soil  being 
free  from  stagnant  moisture,  the  root  action  is 
free  and  healthy.  Re-lifting  during  the  first 
years  of  the  tree’s  existence  is  also  the  sure  cure 
of  canker  when  trees  are  so  affected.  On  our 
very  cold  land  I find  this  process  necessary  with 
all  classes  of  fruit-trees,  Apples  especially. 


Skimmia  Iragrantissima  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  S.  V.  Ilaroourt,  Malwood. 


Hter  S.  Fortunei.  Like  that  species,  it  was 
introduced  by  Fortune.  Unlike  S.  Fortunei, 
this  is  dicecious  ; that  is  to  say,  one  plant  bears 
female  flowers  and  the  other  male  ones.  Both 
sexes  have  received  specific  names,  and  mere 
forms  of  both  have  been  described  specifically  in 
horticultural  periodicals.  S.  fragrantissima,  for 
instance  (an  illustration  of  which  is  here  given), 
is  simply  the  male  plant  of  the  true  S.  japoniea. 
The  first  plant  of  S.  japoniea  which  flowered 
in  this  country  was  named  S.  oblata  by  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore  in  1864.  As,  however,  Dr. 
M.  T.  Masters  has  clearly  shown  that  this 
plant  was  exactiy  identical  with  the  one  named 
S.  japoniea  by  Thunberg,  that  name  had  to  be 
transferred  to  it,  and  the  one  named  S.  japoniea 
in  gardens  was  called  S.  Fortunei.  The  Skim- 
mias  thrive  under  very  varied  conditions  as 
regards  soil,  &c.  I have  seen  them  thrive 
splendidly  in  strong  clay,  and  also  in  poor  sandy 
soil  and  peat.  The  true  S.  japoniea  is  one  of  the 
very  best  town  evergreens  we  possess.  To  sum 
up,  the  real  facts  as  to  the  names,  &c., 
of  the  Skimmias  above  mentioned  are  as 
follows  : — 

S.  .TAPONICA  of  Thunberg  is  the  name  to  keep 
up.  It  is  a native  of  Japan.  S.  oblata  of  T. 
Moore  is  the  female  plant,  and  S.  fragrans  is 
the  male  plant  of  the  same  species.  Other 
forms  are  S.  Foremani,  S.  Rogersi,  S.  oblata 
ovata,  S fragrantissima  (here  figured),  and  S. 
oblata  Veitchi.  In  order  to  produce  such 
beautifully-berried  species  as  those  grown  by 
Mr.  Foreman,  of  Dalkeith,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  of 


ill-ripened  wood,  injury  to  the  roots  through 
badly-drained  soil,  poverty  of  soil,  the  trees 
rooting  down  into  a bad  subsoil  (not  necessarily 
a cold  clay,  as  I have  seen  bad  cases  on  a 
hungry  gravel),  and  injury  to  the  stems 
through  chafing  of  the  branches  or  even  through 
gun-shot  wounds.  Canker  may  also  arise  from 
the  injury  of  insects.  A gentleman  told  me 
lately  that  he  had  cured  numbers  of  cases 
through  dressing  the  wounds  only.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  number  of  possible  causes  that 
different  treatment  will  be  needed  to  check 
canker.  Some  varieties,  such  as  Ribston  Pippin, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  and  Bedfordshire  Found- 
ling, also  appear  more  prone  to  the  disease,  if 
disease  it  may  be  called,  than  others.  The  last- 
named  variety  we  can  well  do  without,  as, 
besides  its  being  addicted  to  canker,  it  is  very 
straggling  in  growth. 

Ribston  Pippin,  however,  is  such  a general 
favourite,  that  any  and  all  means  should  be 
tried  to  ensure  its  succeeding.  I have  seen  this 
variety  suffer  from  canker  through  the  chafing 
of  the  supporting  stake,  and  also  through  the 
ligature  cutting  into  the  bark.  When  once  canker 
sets  in,  and  if  nothing  is  done  to  arrest  the  evil, 
the  wound  will  gradually  eat  right  through  the 
branch.  This  may  not  be  caused  entirely 
through  canker  only,  as  once  the  injury  has 
started,  and  the  tree  is  not  sufficiently  vigorous 
to  outgrow  the  evil,  fungus  and  decay,  through 
the  rotting  of  the  wood,  will  finish  the  work. 
Insects,  also,  of  a certain  class  which  have  a 
partiality  to  injured  wood  will  also  assist  in  the 


H. 


APPLES  FOR  MARKET. 

The  communication  of  “ Beechmast,”  that 
appeared  in  Gardening  for  December  24th, 
page  606,  on  the  subject  of  fruit-growing  for 
profit,  interested  me  very  much,  as  I am  a fruit- 
grower for  profit  in  a small  way  and  have  seen 
enough  of  the  business  to  know  that  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  depends  mainly  on  twe 
things  : The  selection  of  the  sorts  of  Apples  for 
market,  and  the  grower  being  able  to  sell  his 
produce  direct  to  the  consumer.  These  con- 
ditions being  secured,  I believe  that  fruit-grow- 
ing can  be  made  to  pay,  but  I doubt  very  much 
whether  the  most  experienced  men  will  ever  do 
more  than  that.  The  competition  is  so  keen  at 
present  from  America,  when  the  bulk  of  the  pre- 
sent sorts  of  English  Apples  wants  consuming, 
that,  as  “ Beechmast  ” complains,  there  is  no 
demand  for  them,  consequently  prices  rule  low. 
The  last  sentence  of  the  communication  I have 
referred  to  partly  explains  the  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  of  which  he  complains,  and  that  is  to 
plant  only  early  and  late  sorts  of  Apples.  I 
have  not  a doubt  if  this  correspondent  had  a 
few  thousand  bushels  of  Hambledon  Deux  Ans, 
the  sort  which  he  states  is  the  most  profitable 
to  grow,  but  what  he  could  as  readily  get  rid  of 
the  larger  quantity  as  a smaller  lot.  However, 
I know  I could,  and  at  a good  price  too  ; and 
there  are  other  sorts  equally  as  good  as  the  one 
named.  There  is  Annie  Elizabeth,  which  is  a 
good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  large  and  handsome 
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and  keeps  perfectly  sound  up  to  the  beginning 
of  June.  Then  there  is  Lane’s  I’rince  Albert, 
which  is  a particularly  handsome  Apple  that 
keeps  in  good  condition  until  May.  Add  to 
these  three  sorts  Bramley’s  Seedling,  and  no 
one  need  fear  but  that  the  fruits  will  realise  a 
paying  price  in  their  proper  season.  But  large 
and  handsome  as  these  sorts  are,  I do  not  expect 
they  will  ever  fetch  a fancy  price.  According 
to  my  experience  large  sorts  of  kitchen  Apples 
pay  better  than  late  ones,  as  they  can  be  sold 
from  the  tree.  If  I had  the  ground  I should 
like  to  plant  at  once  half  an  acre  each  of  the 
following  four  sorts  as  bush-tree3  : Echlinville 
Seedling,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Suffield,  and 
Warner’s  King,  and  I have  no  fear  but  what  I 
could  get  rid  of  the  fruit  at  a paying  price. 
“ Beech  mast  ” must  remember  that  Apple  trees 
planted  sixty  years  ago  are  not  likely  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  produce  fruit  that  will  compete 
with  younger  trees,  and  the  information  he 
sends  shows  that  the  sorts  are  what  are  known 
as  midseason  kinds  chiefly,  and  therefore 
altogether  unsuitable  for  a grower  who  resides 
a long  distance  from  a town.  Such  growers  as 
“ Beechmast  ” ought  not  to  plant  any  sort  that 
wants  using  between  the  middle  of  October  and 
the  end  of  January.  They  must  be  very  unfor- 
tunate if  they  cannot  find  a profitable  market 
for  well-grown  samples  of  the  sorts  I have 
named,  it  is  proved  every  year  by  growers  in 
the  West  of  England  that  it  is  the  second  rate 
samples  that  do  not  pay  to  send  away.  To  my 
knowledge  the  Cardiff  dealers  gave  three  half- 
pence per  pound  for  good  early  samples  of  Lord 
Suffield  during  the  past  season  and  then  had  to 
pay  can  iage.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings 
per  bushel,  and  no  storage  room  to  provide.  I 
am  always  anxious  to  remind  intending  planters 
that  in  making  their  calculations  they  must 
take  into  account  the  probability  of  bad  seasons, 
which  are  sure  to  occur.  J.  C.  C. 


PLUMS  ON  WALLS. 

Many  of  the  Plums  doing  well  as  standards  do 
not  get  as  much  room  on  walls  as  they  deserve. 
Plums  would  often  give  a better  return  on  a 
north  wall  than  Pears  if  they  had  suitable  soil 
and  a well-drained  position.  The  last  named  is 
important,  as  to  plant  fruit-trees  in  heavy, 
clayey  soil  and  neglect  drainage  is  to  court, 
failure.  Much  can  be  done  to  provide  suitable 
composts  in  cold  soils  by  mixing  in  old  mortar 
rubble,  charcoal  refuse,  wood-ashes,  bones, 
burnt  soil,  road-scrapings,  and  such  like.  When 
utilising  north  walls  I would  advise  planting 
well  known,  free-bearing,  hardy  varieties,  such 
as  Gisborne’s,  Victoria,  and  the  Pershore  Egg 
Plum,  a great  bearer.  Early  Prolific  (Rivers’)  is 
also  good  for  dessert  when  grown  on  a north 
aspect,  but,  of  course,  I would  only  grow  it  so  if 
room  on  other  aspects  could  not  be  given  it. 
Some  may  object  to  planting  on  walls  Plums 
that  do  well  in  the  open,  but  there  are  many 
advantages.  The  fruit  is  finer,  as  it  can  be 
readily  thinned,  and  in  wet  seasons  it  does  not 
suffer  so  much  from  cracking.  The  fruits  may 
also  be  more  readily  protected  from  birds,  and 
will  hang  longer  than  on  bushes(  pyramids,  or 
standards.  One  seldom  sees  a very  heavy  crop 
of  fruit  on  pyramid  Plums,  while  standards 
bear  freely.  1 have  named  Victoria,  also  Gis- 
borne’s, for  cold,  late  localities,  but  in  southern 
or  warmer  climates  I would  give  some  of  the 
Gages  and  others  a trial.  The  three  first  named 
are  cooking  Plums,  and  I only  advise  them  for 
that  purpose  when  there  is  room  and  a few  fine 
fruits  are  required  for  preserving  whole  or 
bottling.  Though  cooking  varieties,  they  often 
give  fruits  of  excellent  size  and  flavour,  and  may 
be  utilised  for  dessert  on  rare  occasions.  I have 
had  excellent  flavoured  fruit  on  a uorth  aspect. 

I have  not  tried  Plums  in  the  North  of  England. 
My  remarks  apply  to  the  western  and  southern 
counties.  Another  advantage  with  many  of  the 
hardier  kinds  of  Plums  is  their  regular  fruiting 
qualities  when  given  a wall.  I planted  a north 
wall  with  Victoria  some  years  ago,  and  these 
trees  always  bore  some  fruit — some  years  more 
than  others.  The  pruning  and  root-pruning  of 
Plums  on  walls  are  important,  as  when  these 
trees  are  on  walls,  they  are  at  times  spurred  in 
too  much  and  too  much  young  growth  taken 
away  In  pruning  Plums  it  is  best  to  lay  in  as 
much  young  well-matured  wood  covered  with 
fruit-buds  as  possible.  Of  course  the  trees  must 
be  kept  in  shape,  but  often  beginners  prune 


severely  and  get  little  fruit.  It  will  be  found 
in  the  case  of  Plums  especially  that  the  young 
wood  produces  the  finest  fruits,  so  that  every 
season  as  much  young  wood  should  be  secured 
as  possible.  Spurring  in  of  the  weaker  and 
foreright  shoots  is  necessary  in  all  cases.  Some 
may  say  that  too  much  young  wood  crowds  the 
trees,  but  sufficient  room  should  always  be 
allowed  to  admit  of  the  young  wood  being  laid 
in  between  the  main  branches.  In  root-pruning, 
I would  advise  proceeding  cautiously,  as  when 
done  to  excess  it  often  acts  the  reverse  of  what 
was  intended  ; indeed,  on  a wall  I would  prefer 
to  lift  every  third  year  in  the  autumn  all  trees 
growing  too  much  to  wood.  Root-pruniog  may 
be  done  one  season,  that  is  the  strong  roots  cut, 
and  lifting  take  place  the  following  year. 

G. 


APPLE  LANE’S  PRINCE  ALBERT. 
This  variety  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
extensively  grown  of  any  Apples  in  cultivation — 
not  only  extremely  fruitful,  but  an  excellent 
keeper- — in  fact,  one  of  the  sorts  that  one  never 
gets  overstocked  with,  as  the  length  of  time  it 
keeps  gives  ample  opportunity  for  disposing  of 
the  crop  to  advantage  ; this  is  one  of  the  things 
to  study  in  making  Apple  culture  profitable.  It 
is  useless  having  an  enormous  crop  of  fruit  of 
any  soft  kind  that  will  not  keep  sound  for  a 
month,  for  the  price  may  be  very  low  just  when 
they  are  ready,  but  I never  yet  knew  the  price 
of  good  Apples  that  would  keep  six  months  con- 
tinue low  for  the  whole  of  that  time,  and  this 
variety  (Prince  Albert)  is  really  better  for  being 
stored  a few  months.  As  regards  the  fertility 
of  this  sort,  I think  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
it,  for  in  the  spring  of  last  year  1 had  some  two- 
year-old  trees,  or  what  are  iu  the  trade  called 
“ feathered  maidens,”  which  means  those  with 
two  years’  growth  from  the  graft  without  any 
pruning  or  training,  the  cheapest  and  best  kind 
of  tree  for  growers  for  profit  to  have.  The  trees 
were  planted  and  left  without  pruning  at  all,  as 
ail  the  terminal  buds  of  the  young  wood  were 
flower-buds.  They  flowered  freely  in  May,  but 
sharp  frosts  nearly  every  night  made  me  doubt- 
ful of  seeing  any  fruit  result ; but  they  set  very 
freely,  and  had  in  autumn  about  a dozen  fine 
fruits  on  each,  and  what  is  even  more  gratifying 
is  that  the  trees  are  studded  over  with  flower- 
buds,  remarkably  prominent  for  the  time 
of  year.  I shall  increase  my  stock  of  this  kind, 
for  I believe  that  Apples,  especially  good 
keepers,  are  the  safest  investment  for  profit  of 
any  cultivated  fruit. 

James  Gkoom,  Gosport. 


COLOUR  IN  GRAPES. 

Many  amateurs  fall  into  the  error  of  cutting  off 
too  much  foliage  from  their  Vines  so  as  to  let 
the  sun’s  rays  penetrate  directly  on  to  the 
bunches  of  Grapes,  with  the  idea  that  they  will 
thereby  secure  a high  colour,  whereas  the  colour 
is  put  on  the  Grapes  by  the  action  of  the  leaves, 
and  to  reduce  the  amount  of  foliage  beyond 
what  is  good  for  the  health  of  the  Vine  is  about 
one  of  the  likeliest  ways  of  defeating  the  end  in 
view  that  I know  of.  I have  some  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes  growing  in  such  a position  that 
they  scarcely  get  any  sunshine,  even  on  the  glass 
at  all,  as  they  are  on  the  uorth  side  of  a wall 
that  screens  them  from  all  but  a few  faint  rays 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  foliage  is  thick 
over  them.  Yet  I find  that  they  are  of  a deeper 
black  than  those  growing  on  the  south  side,  and 
are  beautifully  flavoured ; therefore,  I think 
that  letting  the  sun  into  the  Grapes — at  least, 
black  ones— is  not  required.  If  I did  it  at  all 
it  would  be  to  what  are  called  White  Grapes, 
such  as  Muscats,  Sweetwater,  &c.,  as  these  are 
decidedly  more  inviting  to  the  eye  where  they 
turn  of  a rich  golden-yellow,  or  amber  colour, 
and  to  get  this  do  not  cut  the  foliage  off,  but 
draw  it  on  one  side  with  soft  matting  just 
enough  to  let  the  sun  play  on  the  bunches.  I 
may  say  that  I am  very  careful  about  cutting 
off  foliage  from  any  fruit-bearing  tree  in  summer, 
for,  if  not  required,  I would  just  pinch  the 
points  of  the  shoots  out  to  prevent  excess  of 
growth.  It  is  a great  waste  of  force  to  let  a lot 
of  useless  shoots  grow  and  then  cut  them  off 
again.  J.  G.  H. 

2782.— Apples  for  kitchen  use.— The 

following  four  varieties  are  in  season  from  the 
middle  of  August  until  March  iu  the  order  of 


their  names  : Lord  Grosvenor,  Warner’s  King, 
Stirling  Castle,  and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert.  Good 
trees  can  be  purchased  at  any  respectable  nur- 
sery. Those  that  are  offered  cheap  are  not 
always  the  best ; much  better  pay  2s.  for  a well- 
grown  tree  than  half  the  price  for  a poor  one. 
Prom  now  until  the  middle  of  March  the  trees 
may  be  planted  ; the  sooner  the  better,  though, 
for  choice.  Choose  a dry  day  for  the  operation  ; 
if  the  soil  is  wet  and  “ clingy”  the  roots  do  not 
take  kindly  to  it,  especially  if  it  is  heavy  and 
retentive.  Whether  it  be  heavy  or  light,  dig  it 
deeply,  thoroughly  stirring  it"  2 feet  deep°at 
least.  If  this  is  done  directly  the  weather 
changes,  and  the  trees  planted  a fortnight  or  so 
afterwards,  it  will  have  time  to  settle  down  to 
its  natural  level.  In  the  case  of  heavy  soil  plant- 
the  trees  on  the  surface,  and  make  a mound  around 
the  roots  of  the  tree  with  decayed  vegetable 
refuse,  wood-ashes,  and  refuse  potting-soil.  In 
a compost  of  this  kind  the  roots  run  much  more 
freely  than  in  the  natural  soil,  which  is  colder. 
Except  the  soil  is  very  poor,  add  no  manure  at 
planting-time,  but  mulch  the  surface  2 feet 
away  from  the  tree-stem  ; this  not  only  protects 
the  roots  from  frost,  but  prevents  evaporation 
of  moisture  during  the  summer.  I omitted  to 
say  that  the  roots  should  be  spread  carefully 
out  when  planting  ; any  bruised  or  broken  at 
the  ends  should  be  carefully  cut  with  a sharp 
knife  back  to  a sound  part. — S.  P. 

As  an  early,  free-bearing,  cooking  Appl  i 

suitable  for  an  espalier  there  is  none  better  than 
Echlinville  Seedling.  Golden  Noble  is  a useful 
midseason  sort.  For  late  keeping,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert  and  Dumelow’s  Seedling  (Wellington) 
would  be  my  choice.  For  garden  planting  L 
commend  you  for  choosing  the  espalier  form, 
as  the  trees  do  not  occupy  much  space,  and  they 
bear  good  crops  generally.  Each  tree  should 
have  a space  of  30  feet  allotted  it.  — J.  C.  C. 

If  I were  to  plant  three  varieties  of 

Apples  for  kitchen  use  they  would  be  Loid 
Grosvenor  for  the  earliest  (it  is  now  thought  to 
be  superior  to  Lord  Suffieid),  Cox's  Pomona 
next,  and  last  Wellington  or  Dumelow’s  Seed- 
ling. It  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  recommend 
one  dealer  more  than  another.  Nearly  every 
good  dealer  in  fruit-trees  could  supply  them. 
Look  through  the  advertisement  columns.  They 
could  be  ordered  at  once,  but  they  will  not  be 
sent  until  the  frost  goes,  and  they  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  they  are  received. — J.  D.  E. 

Maliks’  Codlin,  Echlinville  Seedling,  Stirling  Castle, 

Stone’s  Apple,  New  Hawthornden,  Beauty  of  Kent,  an  1 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert  are  all  good,  and  may  be  planted  as 
soon  as  the  weather  breaks. — E.  H. 

2789.— Stock  for  Apple  trees,  &c.—  I 
should  recommend  the  Apple-trees  to  be  on  the 
broad-leaved  Paradise  stock,  the  ground  to  be 
mulched  in  summer  with  good  manure.  To 
begin  with,  the  trees  might  be  planted  6 feet 
apart.  I should  try  a few  trees  first  before 
planting  largely  of  the  following.  Apples  : 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Stirling  Castle,  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert,  New  Hawthornden,  Alfriston, 
Claygate  Pearmain,  Echlinville,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, Mauks’  Codlin,  Cellrni  Pippin,  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  Wellington.  Pears  on  the  Pear 
stocks  : Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Louise 

Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Pitma9ton 
Duchess,  Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  d’Amanlis, 
Doyenne  du  Comice.  The  Pears  will  probably 
in  the  course  of  a few  years  require  root 
pruning. — E.  H. 

The  best  stock  for  the  Apple-trees  would 

be  what  is  termed  the  Broad-leaved  Paradise. 
The  roots  of  this  stock  are  quite  surface-rooting, 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  remain  near  the 
surface  by  placing  a layer  of  decayed  manure 
around  the  trees  ; the  natural  tendency  even  of 
surface-roots  is  to  grow  downwards.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  Pear-trees  ; if  they  are 
grafted  on  the  Pear  stock  the  roots  all  grow 
from  the  lowestpoint;  but,  grafted  on  the  Quince, 
they  are  as  much  as  roots  can  be  surface-root- 
ing ; new  roots  push  out  constantly  from  the 
main  stem.  Dessert  Apples : Irish  Peach, 

Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of  Pippins,  Cox’s 
Orange,  Sturmer  Pippin.  Kitchen  Apples  : 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Derby,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Winter  Peach,  Wellington.  Pears : 
Jargonelle,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre 
d’Amanlis,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  and  Winter  Nelis. — J.  D E. 

A sandy  soil  is  not  good  for  Apple-trees. 

F or  that  reason  you  should  select  the  hardiest 
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stock  you  can  get,  and  that,  undoubtedly,  is  the 
Crab.  If  you  are  prepared  to  look  well  after  the 
roots  of  the  trees  with  regard  to  surface  dressing 
with  manure  once  a year,  and  watering  in  dry 
weather  you  may  choose  the  broad  leaved  Para- 
dise Apple  as  a stock,  and  grow  the  trees  in  the 
form  of  large  bushes.  With  regard  to  the  best 
sorts  of  Apples,  you  had  better  ask  your 
neighbours  what  kinds  they  find  do  best.  The 
local  nurseryman  should  be  able  to  supply  the 
information  you  require  in  this  matter,  and  do 
so  with  more  confidence  than  anyone  at  a dis- 
tance, as  I have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  in 
your  case  the  soil  influences  a good  deal  the 
behaviour  of  the  sorts  of  Apples.  Pears  are  not 
so  particular  in  regard  to  soil,  and  the  following 
invariably  do  well  : Williams’  Bon  Chretien, 
Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Emile 
d’Huyst,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and 
Josephine  de  Malines. — J.  C.  C. 

Apple-trees  on  lawns.— I rather  think 
it  is  a mistake  to  advise  the  planting  on  lawns 
of  any  of  the  large-fruited  kinds  of  Apples,  as 
few  of  these  give  colour.  There  are  many  of  the 
smaller-fruited  and  handsome  coloured  varieties 
which  would  be  far  more  suitable.  Particularly 
pretty  as  a tree  and  beautiful  in  fruit  is  that 
favourite  market  Apple  Duchess  Favourite.  A 
good  tree  of  this  in  full  fruit  is  indeed  an 
attractive  object.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  again, 
is  a very  handsome  Apple,  and  the  tree  is  fairly 
robust.  Worcester  Pearmain,  The  Nanny,  and 
Fearn’s  Pippin  are  all  richly-coloured  and  very 
attractive  sorts;  whilst  of  yellow-fruited 
Apples,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  Queen  Caroline 
and  Golden  Noble  furnish  beautiful  colour. 

If  sorts  be  selected  for  colour  of  bloom, 
then  none  excel  Nelson  Codlin  and  Wilt- 
shire Defiance,  but  the  fruits  are  not  at 
all  attractive  in  the  autumn.  Considering 
that  the  bloom  is  of  but  short  duration, 
whilst  the  fruits  remain  on  the  trees  for 
a couple  of  months  at  least,  I should  give 
preference  to  colour  in  fruit  to  colour  in 
bloom  for  lawn  Apple-trees.  We  might 
well  grow  for  this  purpose  some  of  l he 
later  and  intensely  richly  coloured  varie- 
ties found  in  the  cider  orchards  of  the 
West  of  England,  many  of  which  merit  a 
far  better  fate  tlran  that  the  fruit  should 
be  consigned  to  the  cider  press,  for  they 
are  really  nice  eating,  and,  apart  from  the 
question  of  home  consumption,  would  sell 
freely  in  the  London  market  after  the 
local-grown  varieties  were  exhausted. 

Many  of  these  so-called  beautifully 
coloured  cider  Apples  which  hang  on  the 
trees  so  late  into  the  autumn  are  far  more 
toothsome  than  are  the  Canadian  fruits 
now  found  so  plentifully  in  shops.  There 
are  many  less  handsome  trees  than  Apples 
planted  on  lawns. — A. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

TOMATOES  FOR  PROFIT. 
Probably  the  worst  period  of  the  year  for 
selling  Tomatoes  is  that  comprised  within  two 
months  before  Christmas  and  about  one  month 
afterwards.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything 
remarkable  in  this  fact,  for  they  really  are  not 
much  needed  during  that  cold  period  of  the 
year,  and  those  who  grow  for  profit  must,  as  one 
of  the  first  and  most  important  things  bearing 
on  the  success  of  their  undertaking,  look  far 
ahead  and  calculate  the  chances  of  selling  their 
crops  to  good  advantage,  for  with  the  amount 
of  competition,  both  in  home-grown  and 
imported  articles,  there  is  not  a very  wide 
margin  of  profit  left,  even  when  one  gets  his 
crop  ready  at  the  time  it  really  is  wanted. 
Now  Tomatoes  have  of  late  years  become 
wonderfully  popular,  and  a demand  for  them 
for  cooking  exists  the  whole  year  round  ; but 
for  salad  and  eating  in  a raw  state  one  cannot 
rely  on  a really  profitable  sale  after  October  is 
past.  Those  who  grow  for  profit  will  find  it 
best  to  clear  off  all  the  old  fruits  they  have  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  let  their  plants  come  on 
gently,  so  as  to  get  ripe  fruit  as  early  in 
spring  as  possible,  as  in  large  towns  there  is 
always  a good  price  obtainable  for  forced  goods 
after  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  and  the  Toma- 
toes are  in  request  for  many  kitchen  purposes. 
But  the  great  demand  for  which  ordinary 
growers  for  profit  can  get  rid  of  an  unlimited 
quantity  begins  in  May  and  continues  till 


October,  and  anyone  concentrating  his  atten- 
tion on  the  'Tomato  will  find  that  they  arc  a far 
more  profitable  crop  than  Grapes,  Peaches,  or 
many  of  the  fruits  requiring  far  more  skill  to 
cultivate.  J.  G.  H. 


2781.— Growing  Globe  Artichokes  — 

Manure  anti  trench  the  ground  now  or  before 
the  middle  of  March.  Manure  supply  should 
be  liberal,  as  the  plants  require  a good  deal  of 
support.  The  land  should  be  broken  up  deeply 
and  left  with  a rough  surface  till  end  of  March 
and  then  forked  over,  and  the  offsets  planted 
early  in  April  4 feet  apart  each  way.  Strong 
plants  can  be  purchased  for  about  5s.  or  fis.  per 
dozen.  If  the  plants  are  strong  they  will  bear 
one  or  two  heads  the  same  season,  if  nourished. 
Mulching  and  liquid-manure  will  be  very  useful. 
Plants  must  be  sheltered  in  very  cold  weather 
during  winter.  Some  littery  manure  packed 
round  them  will  keep  quite  safe.  The  annexed 
illustration  shows  well-grown  heads  of  a good 
type  of  Globe  Artichoke. — E.  H. 

These  are  strong-growing  plants,  and  not 

at  all  difficult  to  cultivate.  They  like  good, 
deep,  and  rich  garden  soil  to  grow  in,  and  I have 
had  no  trouble  with  them  either  in  light  or  heavy 
soil.  They  are  not  so  hardy  as  some  plants,  and 
may  be  killed  or  much  injured  in  severe  winters. 
It  is  always  desirable  to  place  a good  dressing 
of  litter  from  the  stables  around  the  plants  to 
prevent  frosts  from  penetrating  deeply.  A space 
of  3 feet  should  be  allowed  between  the  plants, 
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or,  if  ground  is  not  an  object,  as  much  as  4 feet 
may  be  allowed  between  the  rows.  Plant  them 
in  the  spring.  The  price  of  good  plants  would 
be  about  Os.  per  dozen.  A few  heads  may  be 
obtained  during  the  present  season,  and  they 
would  produce  an  abundant  crop  next  year. — 
J.  D.  E. 

Almost  any  kind  of  soil  will  grow  this 

vegetable,  provided  it  is  prepared  properly. 
Now  is  the  best  time  to  set  about  this.  If  the 
soil  be  heavy  trench  it  2 feet  deep,  keeping  the 
subsoil  at  the  bottom  and  the  surface  soil  at 
the  top,  between  this  and  the  former  place  a 
good  layer  of  light  manure,  say  from  the  stables  ; 
this  is  the  best  for  all  heavy  land.  The  manure 
should  not  be  too  short,  as  if  fairly  long  it  will 
help  to  keep  the  ground  open  and  assist 
percolation  of  water  from  heavy  rains  during 
winter,  which  Globe  Artichokes  do  not  favour. 
Throw  the  soil  up  as  roughly  as  possible  for  the 
frost  to  pulverise,  which  is  the  best  means  of 
ameliorating  heavy  soils.  The  plants  can  be 
raised  from  seed,  but  they  do  not  always  come 
true,  therefore  it  is  better  to  plant  suckers  ; 
these  should  be  procured  early  in  April  when 
about  9 inches  long.  Four  feet  apart  is  a good 
distance  to  plant  this  vegetable.  The  roots  will 
cost  from  six  shillings  to  nine  shillings  per 
dozen  according  to  their  strength.  Choose  a 
dry  day  for  planting,  tread  the  soil  moderately 
firm  about  the  roots,  and  mulch  the  surface 
with  half  decayed  horse-manure,  which  prevents 
the  evaporation  of  moisture  during  the  summer  ; 
if  this  should  be  hot  and  dry  give  water  freely 
to  induce  a free  growth.  It  would  be  better 


not  to  allow  the  plants  to  fruit  the  first  year. 
By  removing  early  any  signs  of  fruit  the  strength 
would  be  increased  for  the  next  season,  when 
they  may  be  allowed  to  carry  all  fruit  which 
forms.  In  the  autumn  cut  down  the  stalks  that 
have  produced  heads  and  place  a thick  covering 
of  litter  about  the  roots  and  stems  to  exclude 
frost. — S.  P. 

2458.— Mushrooms  in  cellars.  I do  not 

think  you  will  succeed  with  Mushrooms  in  the 
cellars  without  proper  beds,  which  must,  at  any 
rate,  be  composed  partly  of  manure.  If  the 
manure  is  properly  fermented  outside,  and 
mixed  with  one-fifth  of  fresh,  loamy  soil  before 
taking  it  into  the  cellars,  and  the  beds  made  up 
at  once  and  covered  with  an  inch  of  loamy  soil, 
there  will  be  no  objectionable  smell.  I would 
undertake  to  make  up  Mushroom  beds  in  the 
cellars  without  anyone  knowing  beds  were 
there — so  far,  at  least,  as  could  be  discovered  by 
the  sense  of  smell— simply  by  mixing  enough 
soil  with  the  manure  to  absorb  the  ammonia 
and  check  strong  heat.  The  beds  could  be 
spawned  and  earthed  up  almost  immediately, 
as  they  would  get  too  hot. — E.  H. 

It  would  be  easy  to  put  manure  for 

Mushrooms  in  the  cellars  without  those  in  the 
living  rooms  above  knowing  anything  about  it. 
There  is  neither  smell  nor  any  ill  effects  from  the 
use  of  the  manure  if  it  is  well  prepared  first. 
I would  turn  the  horse-droppings  over  daily  for 
ten  days,  throwing  it  up  in  a heap  twice  during 
thattime  until  itis  well  heated,  and  all  ranksteam 
evaporated.  Mix  one  barrow-load  of  quite 
dusty  dry  soil  with  four  of  the  manure.  After 
this  there  is  absolutely  no  smell,  nor  any  steam 
from  it  ; beat  it  down  firmly  a foot  thick,  and 
spawn  it  in  a few  days. — J.  D.  E. 

You  cannot  grow  Mushrooms  incellais 

without  using  manure  for  bottom-heat  for  them 
Whether  you  would  detect  the  smell  of  the 
manure  in  the  house  depends  on  the  construct  ion 
of  the  cellar  and  the  means  used  to  confine  it 
there.  A friend  of  mine  grows  Mushrooms  suc- 
cessfully in  the  cellars  of  a large  residence 
regularly  every  winter.  As  soon  as  the  beds 
are  spawned  they  are  covered  up  with  fresh-cut 
turf,  Grass  side  downwards,  and  he  assures  me 
that  he  has  never  had  a complaint  about  the 
smell.  1 have  seen  the  produce  of  his  beds, 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. — J.  0.  C. 


SOWING  SEEDS  OF  EARLY 
VEGETABLES. 

As  soon  as  the  shortest  day  is  past  the  time  for 
active  operations  in  the  kitchen  garden  has 
arrived,  and  those  who  have  any  glass-houses, 
or  even  pits  and  frames,  can  hasten  crops  con- 
siderably by  sowing  in  boxes  of  light  soil,  for 
even  without  any  artificial  heat  the  young  seed- 
lings will  come  on  rapidly  as  the  sun’s  rays 
gain  power  every  day,  and  if  care  is  taken  to 
shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  a good  deal  of 
solar  heat  will  be  enclosed  to  help  to  accelerate 
growth,  and  good  plants  fit  for  putting  out  in 
open  ground  may  be  raised  by  the  time  it  would 
be  safe  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  open  ground.  The 
following  may  be  sown  at  once,  viz  — 

Cabbages  of  the  earliest  kinds,  for  when 
severe  weather  cuts  off  the  autumn  sown  plants, 
those  that  are  sown  under  glass  get  a good  start 
of  any  that  can  be  raised  in  the  open  ground. 

Cauliflower  of  the  Early  London  kind  should 
be  sown,  as  it  makes  a close  succession  to  the 
autumn  sown  plants,  and  during  summer  a con- 
tinual succession  of  Cauliflowers  are  in  request 
in  all  large  gardens.  Autumn  Giant,  if  sown 
now  and  pricked  out  in  the  open  as  soon  as 
favourable  weather  arrives,  will  make  a valuable 
crop  to  succeed  summer  Cauliflower. 

Brussels  Sprouts  can  hardly  be  put  out  too 
early,  for  unless  they  make  stout  strong  stems  it 
is  useless  looking  for  hard  fine  sprouts.  Put  out 
the  plants  early  in  soil  not  over  rich  and  you 
will  be  sure  of  a good  crop  hardy  enough  to 
stand  any  kind  of  winter. 

Carrots. — No  matter  how  plentiful  the  crop 
of  old  Carrots  may  be  the  new  half-grown  ones  are 
sure  to  be  preferred.  Make  up  a gentle  hot-bed 
and  set  a Cucumber-frame  on  it,  putting  in  about 
8 inches  of  fine  soil,  and  sow  the  French  Horn 
Carrots  in  shallow  drills,  ventilating  freely  on 
mild  days.  Lettuce,  Cos  and  Cabbage,  should  be 
sown  in  boxes  for  transplanting  out-of-doors  as 
soon  as  the  danger  of  severe  frost  is  past.  They 
should  be  well  exposed  to  the  air  on  mild  days. 
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and  if  they  come  up  thickly  thin  out  the  plants 
and  dibble  them  into  other  boxes.  Mustard  and 
Cress  should  be  sown  as  frequently  as  the 
demands  for  salading  require.  The  seed 
germinates  best  if  covered  with  a slate  or  board 
to  keep  it  quite  dark  a few  days.  Peas,  if  sown 
in  pots  or  boxes,  may  be  transplanted  to  open- 
air  trenches  in  March  and  sheltered  with  ever- 
green branches.  The  great  thing  is  to  harden 
off  gradually.  American  Wonder  is  the  best 
D warf  E trly  Pea,  and  Ringleader  is  one  of  the 
best  of  medium  height. 

Potatoes.— The  most  important  crop  grown 
in  a garden  is  the  Potato,  and  the  earlier  the 
crop  of  young  tubers  the  more  highly  are  they 
e teemed.  Sets  of  the  earliest  kinds,  such  as 
the  old  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Sharpe’s  Victor,  etc., 
should  be  placed  in  single  layers  and  set  in  any 
war  n house  or  frame  where  they  will  push  out 
short  sturdy  growths  ready  for  planting  in  any 
frames,  houses,  or  warm  borders,  for  when  once 
new  Potatoes  are  added  to  the  list  of  vegetables 
in  season  a constant  succession  must  be  kept 
up.  Radishes  are  never  so  much  in  request  as 
n the  first  part  of  the  season,  and  the  quicker 
they  are  grown  the  more  tender  they  are  ; they 
succeed  well  in  any  pit  or  frame,  or  in  open-air 
beds  with  a warm  aspect.  They  are  obtained 
very  early  by  covering  the  beds  with  litter  and 
raking  it  otf  on  (ine  diys  and  returning  it  at 
night,  or  when  cold  winds  prevail. 

J.  G.,  Gosport. 


FORCED  FRENCH  BEANS. 

During  the  winter  season  French  Beans  are 
lo  iked  upon  as  a luxury,  as,  unless  large  quan- 
tities of  plants  arc  grown,  they  are  not  forth- 
coming to  any  great  extent.  During  severe 
winters,  when  green  vegetables  are  apt  to  be  cut 
up  very  severely,  French  Beans  are  often  called 
upon  to  make  up  all  deficiencies,  but  when  these 
are  relied  upon  to  any  extent,  the  labour  and 
space  required  to  provide  them  are  greater  than 
anyone  would  think  who  has  not  had  experience 
iu  the  work.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the 
ab  >ve  observations  that  the  forcing  of  French 
Beans  is  only  carried  on  with  difficulty,  for  the 
details  are  very  simple,  it  being  a matter  of  suit- 
able structures  with  ample  pots  and  soil.  Any- 
one who  has  had  a deal  of  this  work  to  do  knows 
the  labour  involved  where  a good  supply  has  to 
be  maintained  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  and  the  advice  frequently  given  to  fill 
all  available  space  with  French  Beans  when  the 
outdoor  supply  of  vegetables  is  apt  to  run  short, 
is  easier  said  than  done.  In  many  cases  the 
most  has  to  be  made  of  plant  stoves  or  other 
such  structures,  and  oftentimes  vineries  and 
Peach-houses  when  these  are  started  have  also 
to  be  called  into  requisition.  If  these  could  be 
possibly  done  without  I would  never  use  them 
on  account  of  the  plants  being  apt  to  become 
infested  with  red-spider,  which  is  apt  to  quickly 
attack  the  permanent  occupants.  The  only 
time  I would  use  them  would  be  to  start  the 
successional  crops,  as  it  is  generally  towards 
the  latter  stages  that  the  above  insects  are  apt 
to  attack  them.  The 

Best  results,  however,  are  obtained  when  a 
suitable  structure  can  be  wholly  given  up  to 
their  culture,  as  here  the  plants  may  be  treated 
just  as  the  grower  wishes.  The  best  structure 
for  early  forcing  is  a light  lean-to  or  span-roofed 
house  or  pit,  efficiently  heated,  so  that  a tempe- 
rature of  Go  degs.  to  70  degs.  may  be  maintained 
legularly  without  overheating  the  pipes,  and 
also  with  ample  means  of  ventilation  whenever 
this  should  be  needed.  The  plants  must  also  be 
arranged  near  the  glass  in  order  that  the  blooms 
may  set.  This  is  the  reason  why  at  this  season 
the  plants  succeed  best  on  shelves,  as  here  the 
light  reaches  to  all  parts,  and  so  assists  in 
strengthening  the  flowers. 

New  seed  should  be  chosen  in  preference  to 
older  seed,  the  vitality  being  better  and  after- 
growth more  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Of 
the  different  modes  of  raising  the  plants,  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  sowing  direct  into 
the  fruiting  pots  ; and  the  only  time  when  I 
would  transgress  from  this  rule  would  be  when 
the  pots  would  be  required  for  succession  crops, 
and,  to  save  time,  these  could  be  forwarded  in 
small  pots  or  boxes.  By  adopting  the  practice 
of  sowing  iu  small  pots  or  boxes,  they  are  apt 
to  be  neglected  before  being  repotted  ; hence 
they  become  pot-bound  on  the  one  hand,  or 
unduly  crowded  on  the  other  when  growing  iu 


boxes.  By  sowing  direct  into  the  fruiting  pot 
the  work  is  also  more  expeditiously  performed. 
Another  practice  I could  never  see  the  wisdom 
of  is  partially  filling  the  pots  with  soil  and 
earthing  the  plants  up  as  they  advance  in 
growth.  All  the  above  practices  are  un- 
necessary, the  benefit  arising  in  either  case 
not  being  commensurate  to  the  extra  work. 
Indeed,  during  the  winter  months  the  earthing 
up  of  the  stems  has  added  to  the  evil  of  these 
damping  off.  I have  also  noticed  that  where  the 

Temperature  is  kept  too  low,  without  a 
gentle  circulation  of  air,  or  overcrowding  takes 
place,  the  stems  are  apt  to  damp  off  through 
the  decaying  of  the  seed-lobe.  Later  on  in  the 
season  thi3  is  not  so  apt  to  happen,  but  during 
the  dull  and  sunless  days  it  is  an  evil  to  be 
guarded  against.  For  early  forcing,  large  pots 
are  not  needed,  a 7-inch  or  8-inch  size  being 
ample,  but  later  on  9-inch  pots  are  the  best,  as  in 
these  the  soil  is  not  so  likely  to  become  dried 
up.  In  the  smaller-sized  pot  four  or  five  seeds 
may  be  placed,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  to 
three.  For  early  work,  Fulmer’s  Forcing,  Syon 
House,  and  Osborne’s  Forcing  are  the  most 
suitable,  these  being  of  dwarf  growth,  and  also 
commencing  to  bear  quickly.  Later  on,  when 
the  days  lengthen,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Canadian 
Wonder  are  the  most  useful,  these  being  more 
vigorous  and  prolific.  In  the  growing  of  French 
Beans  under  glass  the  soil  used  must  be  what  is 
termed  of  a holding  nature,  as  in  this  the  roots 
will  take  a firmer  grip.  For  early  work  the  soil 
naturally  requires  to  be  rather  lighter,  and  for 
this  purpose  three  parts  of  loam  to  one  each  of 
leaf-soil  and  pulverised  horse-manure  forms  a 
suitable  compost,  but  later  on  the  leaf-soil  could 
be  omitted.  The  seeds  being  covered  about  an 
inch  and  a half,  the  soil  also  being  fairly  moist 
at  the  time,  no  water  will  be  needed  until  the 
seedlings  appear  through  the  soil.  The  secret 
with  French  Beans  afttr  the  young  plants  com- 
mence to  grow  freely  is  to  keep  them 

Well  supplied  with  water,  and  as  the  pits 
become  filled  with  roots,  diluted  liquid-manure 
will  be  of  great  benefit,  ke.  ping  off  red-spider 
more  than  anything  else.  Once  let  the  soil 
become  overdry,  the  plants  will  receive  such  a 
check  that  red-spider  will  be  the  inevitable 
result.  A little  air  on  all  occasions  when  the 
outside  conditions  will  allow  of  this  being  done 
will  ensure  the  flowers  setting,  and  syringing  on 
fine  mornings  will  also  assist  in  keeping  the 
plants  clean  and  healthy.  The  remainder  of 
the  attention  will  consist  in  placing  some  twiggy 
branches  around  the  sides  to  keep  the  plants 
erect,  and  also  in  gathering  the  pods  directly 
they  become  ready,  as  by  leaving  these  on  the 
plants  longer  than  there  is  any  necessity  for, 
the  plants  will  stop  bearing.  In  gathering  use 
a pair  of  scissors,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  plants 
by  pulling  the  pods  off  indiscriminately.  The 
plants  should  be  looked  over  every  other 
morning  or  so,  the  pods  tied  in  small  bundles, 
and  the  ends  placed  in  a pan  of  water  in  the 
structure  where  they  have  been  growing.  For 
later  work  and  where  the  grower  may  be 
fortunately  situated  for  such,  low  heated  pits 
where  borders  maybe  formed,  so  as  to  bring  the 
plants  up  to  within  a foot  of  the  glass,  are  the 
best.  For 

Later  crops  the  above  is  really  the  most 
economical  system,  and  the  plants  keep  on 
bearing  longer  than  when  grown  in  pots. 
Sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  and  also  over  the 
foliage,  so  as  to  prevent  an  arid  atmospheie, 
with  judicious  ventilation,  to  ensure  a sturdy 
growth,  are  the  main  essentials  for  satisfactory 
results  being  maintained.  French  Beans  may 
also  be  grown  successfully  at  the  turn  of  the 
day  in  ordinary  hot-beds  or  manure- heated 
frames,  but  to  keep  up  a supply  at  this  time 
by  this  means  alone,  although  the  plants  will 
thrive  satisfactorily  enough,  means  a deal  of 
labour  and  a quantity  of  fermenting  material. 
Later  on  in  the  season  when  frames  have  been 
cleared  of  Potatoes  useful  crops  may  be  secured 
by  levelling  down  the  soil  and  dibbling  the  seed 
in  in  rows.  A. 


GRAPES  AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 
Many  are  the  queries  I receive  as  to  whether 
it  is  possible  to  grow  Grapes  and  pot  plants  suc- 
cessfully in  the  same  house?  My  reply  to  those 
who  make  the  enquiry  personally  is  to  ask  them 
to  look  into  my  vineries,  where  at  all  times, 
except  when  the  late  crop  is  hanging  ripe  (from 
September  to  Christmas),  the  houses  are  filled 


with  plants  of  some  kind  or  other ; in  fact,  the 
profit  on  Grape-growing  has  now  got  so  low  that 
anyone  keeping  houses  solely  devoted  to  them 
can  hardly  look  for  profit  at  all.  During  the 
summer  months  some  of  my  vineries  are  quite 
filled  with  Ferns,  especially  Maiden  hairs  for 
cutting,  and  they  succeed  admirably  under  the 
shade  of  the  Vines,  and  I do  not  see  that  any 
injury  whatever  is  done  to  the  Vines  by  their 
presence.  The  only  plants  I keep  out  of  vineries 
at  all  times  are  such  as  are  in  the  least  liable  to 
to  introduce  mealy-bug.  But  for  almost  any 
of  the  plants  that  amateurs  cultivate,  such  as 
bedding  plants  of  various  kinds,  and  ordinary 
summer  and  winter  decorative  plants,  there  is 
really  no  reason  why  the  vinery  should  not  be 
utilised  as  a plant-house  as  well.  For  really 
winter  Grapes  a dry  atmosphere  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  Lady  Downe’s,  Alicante,  or  Mus- 
cats, if  expected  to  keep  in  good  condition,  must 
have  a light,  dry,  buoyant  atmosphere,  all  plants 
being  removed  after  September  and  the  floor 
covered  with  dry  Fern,  Bracken,  or  straw-litter, 
a temperature  of  from  4.")  degs.  to  50  degs. 
being  maintained  with  a free  circulation  of  air. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 


ORCHIDS. 

EPIDENDRUM  PRISMATOCARPUM. 

I am  asked  by  “ G.  T.”  what  is  best  for  him  to 
do  with  this  plant,  which  is  showing  for  flower 
The  plant  has  done  growing  I suppose,  and  has 
made  its  spathe,  and  it  will  therefore  flower 
before  its  usual  time,  the  end  of  spring  and 
beginning  of  summer.  It  is  one  of  Warscewicz’s 
finds,  about  forty-five  years  ago,  but  it  was  not 
known  until  nearly  ten  years  later,  when  the  living 
plant  was  sent  to  this  country.  The  plmt  is  a 
free  grower,  and  when  strong  enough  it  flowers, 
too,  very  freely,  its  long  spike  bearing  frequently 
a dozen  or  more  of  its  peculiar  coloured  blossoms. 
The  bulbs  are  pyriform  and  bear  a couple  of 
ampledai  k green  leaves,  from  between  which  the 
spike  rises.  These  flowers  last  for  several  weeks 
in  full  beauty.  This  plant  being  found  on  the 
Mountain  of  Chiriqui  in  Central  America  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  suitable  for  the  cool- 
house,  but  I have  found  it  thrive  much  the  best 
when  grown  in  the  Cattleya-house,  but  it 
rr  quires  more  moisture  than  these  plants  in 
winter,  when  a house  is  purely  devoted  to 
Cattleyas,  for  these  plants  are  kept  cool  and  rest- 
ing at  that  period,  but  it  is  just  that  season  of  the 
year  that  the  Epidendrum  now  under  considera- 
tion is  making  up  its  growths  in  order  to  bring 
forth  blossoms  in  the  coming  spring  and 
summer,  after  which  the  plant  should  have  a 
quiet  time  for  a month  or  two,  keeping  the  plant 
as  cool  as  possible  and  tolerably  dry.  When  it 
again  wakes  up  into  growth  it  may  be  resurfaced 
and  repotted,  but  here  I wish  to  caution  my 
readers  about  shifting  this  plant  into  larger  pots. 
This  may  be  done  until  it  becomes  a great  un- 
wieldy specimen,  but  nothing  is  got  by  this.  The 
plant  grows  freely  enough,  and  may  be  easily 
divided  and  kept  in  comparatively  small  pots — 
that  is  to  say,  6 inches  or  8 inches  across — for  in 
this  way  the  spikes  range  in  with  other  plants 
and  becomes  decidedly  more  ornamental.  It  is 
not  now  a scarce  plant  in  collections,  and  it 
may  be  purchased  for  a few  shillings,  so  that 
anyone  may  experiment  with  it  without  much 
risk.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  but  they 
are  not  large  or  showy  ; they  are  striking  from 
the  curious  combination  of  colours,  and  deci- 
dedly handsome.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
creamy-white  tinged  with  green,  with  spots  of 
dark  blackish-purple,  and  the  narrow  lip  is 
white,  tipped  with  pale-yellow,  having  a central 
stripe  of  rosy-purple.  Such  is  E.  prismato- 
carpum,  which  is  a plant  I would  advise  all  my 
readers  to  grow  who  possess  an  intermediate 
stove,  but  to  those  having  only  the  convenience  of 
a cool  house  it  is  not  quite  a satisfactory  plant. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  PESCATOREI. 

This  Orchid,  like  many  others,  flowers  at 
unusual  times,  and  “ G.  Dixon”  sends  me  a 
nice  spray  of  a very  good  variety  of  it.  The 
plant  has  a large  branching  spike,  and  the  side 
brauclies  are  very  beautiful  for  a lady’s  personal 
decoration,  or  when  arranged  by  themselves  in 
a small  glass  with  Ferns  or  other  light 
foliage  ; for  this  purpose  Asparagus  plumosus  is 
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excellent.  I seldom  have  a word  of  praise  from 
anyone  as  to  O.  Pesoatorei,  although  plenty  of  my 
i oaders  send  me  flowers  of  the  sweet  Princess- 
flower  (0.  Alexandras),  and  so  I now  call  the 
attention  of  my  readers  to  this  Orchid.  It  was 
discovered  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  was  first 
sent  to  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  and  with  whom 
it  flowered  in  the  Great  Exhibition  year  (1851), 
and  it  is  a great  wonder  to  me  that  our  Princess- 
flower  was  not  found  about  the  same  time. 
However,  it  remained  for  a later  find.  For 
some  years  after  its  introduction  it  kept  scarce 
in  collections,  and  we  were  told  when  O Alex- 
andras came  to  us  that  it  might  be  told  from  O. 
Pescitorei  by  the  latter  forming  a branched 
panicle  of  bloom,  whilst  the  first-named 
plant  had  a simple  raceme  of  flowers ; 
but  I have  seen  O.  Alexandra  with  a 
branched  panicle  of  bloom  as  large  as  that 
of  0.  Pescatorei.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
flowers  are  smaller  that  causes  Pescatorei  to 
find  less  favour  generally,  but  it  is  a very 
beautiful  flower,  and  some  very  excellent 
varieties  of  it  have  turned  up  from  time  to  time, 
amongst  them  particularly  Yeitch’s  variety  now 
in  the  possession  of  Baron  Schrceler.  Mr. 
Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  also  has  from  time  to  time 
been  fortunate  in  importing  some  remarkably  fine 
spotted  forms,  so  that  now  we  can  have  as  much 
colour  in  plants  of  Pescatorei  as  in  the  larger- 
flowered  Alexandra.  These  spotted  flowers  are 
high-priced,  however,  whilst  the  typical  plant 
may  be  purchased  for  a few  shillings.  It  may 
be  easily  distinguished  by  its  fiddle-shaped  lip, 
which  is  spotted  with  purple  at  its  base,  and 
with  a ricli-yellow  crest ; the  sepals  and  petals 
are  broad  and  undulate,  thus  forming  a compact 
round  flower  which  wins  the  heart  of  many 
beside  my  friend  “ G.  D.”  She  will  find  that, 
as  a rule,  O.  Pescatorei  will  stand  more  cold 
unharmed  than  O.  Alexandra,  as  it  naturally 
grows  at  a greater  elevation  ; but  these  plants 
do  with  so  little  heat  that  one  cannot  grumble  at 
a degree  or  two  more  or  less  of  it,  and  I think 
that  this  plant  should  not  be  grown  in  a house 
which,  at  any  time,  falls  below  a temperature  of 
45  degs.,  and  which,  in  the  daytime  during  the 
winter,  runs  up  about  10  degs.  higher.  During 
this  time  a fair  amount  of  moisture  may  be 
be  maintained,  and  a reasonable  amount  of  air 
night  and  day.  Upon  this  subject  I have  had  a 
good  many  arguments  with  young  men  who,  for 
the  most  part,  are  very  assiduous  in  shutting  up 
close  at  night,  and  have  come  round  to  my  idea 
of  night  ventilation  very  reluctantly  ; but  yet 
this  must  be  the  right  thing  to  do.  The  plants  are 
not  shut  up  by  nature  at  night,  neither  do  we 
find  that  it  is  exceptionally  hot  in  the  tropics  at 
night  or  early  morning,  so  that  I would  advise 
my  readers  to  always  keep  the  plants  cool  at 
nights,  and,  as  before  stated,  if  the  house  is  not 
allowed  to  fall  below  a temperature  of  45  degs. 
all  will  be  well.  Matt.  Bramble. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 

Gardening  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follmo  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  payer  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  tear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
ime  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
n the  issue  immediately  following  the  teceipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cinnot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ment ) shou’d  a ways  beer  the  number  and  title  placed 
again  t the  queiy  rep  ltd  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  ly  advising , as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observ  lions  permit , the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions , soils,  end  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  ansue-8  to  the  same  quesliin  may  of  ten  be 
very  useful , and  thos;  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  thei  ■ experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  r fer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
shtuli  mentio » th  ■ number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2S00.— Best  Pompon  Dahlias.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  twelve  of  the  be9t  Pompon 
Dahlias,  of  distinct  colours,  not  for  show  ?— J.  C.  J. 

2801.— Sea-sand  for  potting.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  whether  sea-saDd  will  do  mixed  with  the 
soil  for  potting  flowers  and  sowing  seedB  in,  &c. '?— C.  N. 

2802  -Pruning  Pyracanthas.— When  is  the  best 
time  to  prune  Pyracanthas  and  how?  The  variety  I mean 
is  the  one  with  thick  clusters  of  bright-orange  berries.— 
Isabel. 


2803.— Sawdust  as  manure  — Would  sawdust 
after  being  used  as  bedding  for  dogs,  and  impregnated 
with  their  excreta,  moke  a good  manure  for  a small  London 
kitchen  and  flower  garden  ?— W. 

2801  - Hyacinths  in  pots  -Some  Hyacinths  I had 
were  potted  on  September  25th last,  and  have  been  grown 
in  cottoge  windows  for  competition.  When  may  they  be 
expected  to  bloom  ? — Ti'LI.YNAI.I.Y. 

2805.— Red  Rhubarb.— Will  anyone  kindly  give  me 
the  name  of  the  best  Red  Rhubarb?  I want  a kind  of  a 
good  size,  and  thoroughly  red  in  the  juice  when  cooked, 
and  where  can  it  be  obtained  ? — W.  J. 

280 J.— Market  Cabbage  — Will  “ B C.R.,"  “ E H.,” 
or  anyone  else  kindly  inform  me  what  sort  of  Cabbage  it  is 
that  is  grown  for  the  London  markets  in  August  and 
September?  It  is,  I think,  a small  dark-green  one.— 
Puzzled. 

2807.— Manure  for  Vines.— Will  someone  please  to 
tell  me  what  kind  of  animal  manure  is  best  for  Vines 
planted  outside,  and  should  it  be  used  fresh  or  decayed  ? 

1 should  also  like  to  know  which  would  make  the  best 
liquid  for  the  above  ?— C.  N. 

2308.— Pruning  a Bougainvillea.— Will  someone 
please  sav  when  is  t.he  right  time  to  prune  a Bougainvillea 
glabra  and  how?  Mine  is  going  out  of  blossom  now  and 
losing  its  leaves.  It  is  growing  on  a wall  at  the  back  of  a 
small  cool  Orchid-house,  and  is  very  luxuriant.— Isabel. 

2809.—  Lapageria  alba.— I have  had  a plant  of  this 
floweiing  well  for  many  years,  but  it  is  now'  covered  with 
scale,  and  all  the  leaves,  as  it  were,  are  burnt  up  and 
falling  off.  I see  young  shoots  appearing  ? Should  I cut 
nut  the  old  wood,  or  will  Iresh  leaves  appear  on  this?— A 
Constant  Reader. 

2S10.-Centaurea  candidissima.  — I want  to 
grow  nice  sizeable  plants  (seedlings)  of  Ontaurea  candi- 
dissima  for  bedding  out  next  summer.  When  ought  I to 
sow  the  seed,  an  t how  treat  the  seedlings?  I have  rather 
a dull  (heated)  greenhouse,  and  some  odds  and  ends  of 
frames.— Firmiax. 

28U.— Flowers  in  an  unheated  greenhouse. 

—Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  what  flowers  1 can  grow 
io  a quite  unheated  greenhouse,  12  feet  by  8 feet,  standing 
in  the  opening,  east  and  west,  and,  therefore,  getting 
plenty  of  sunshine?  I have  now  only  a Martchal  Niel  in 
it  doing  well  on  the  roof. — Lewisham,  S.E. 

2812  — Cold  greenhouses.  — I have  three  cold 
greenhouses  (low  span-roof),  40  feet  by  16  feet.  Can  I grow 
early  Potatoes  in  them,  and  yet  have  the  houses  empty 
by  May,  so  that  it  will  not  hinder  me  from  growing  sum- 
mer Cucumbers?  If  so,  directions  as  how  to  proceed  will 
greatly  help  one  who  wants  to  progress  ?— E.  M. 

2813.-Onion  culture  — Will  anyone  kindly  let  me 
kuow  if  I can  sow  the  following  Onions  in  heat  in  spring, 
and  harden  off  and  transplant?  — Bedfordshire  Cham- 
pion, Nuneham  Park,  James's  Keeping,  Brown  Globe, 
and  Deptford.  I always  sow  these  in  the  open  border  the 
first  week  in  March,  but  they  never  grow  to  any  size.— 
Erin. 

2814 —How  to  grow  Eucharis  Lilies.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  these  Lilies?  What 
mixture  of  soil  should  be  U9ed,  size  of  pot,  treatment  for 
starting,  and  also  after  treatment?  They  can  have  the 
benefit  of  a forcing  house  if  necessary.  The  leaves  on  my 
bulbs  are  at  present  small,  yellow,  sickly  things,  and  can 
only  end  in  failure. — P.  N.  E. 

2815  —Principles  of  hot-water  heating  — Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  which  is  heaviest,  hot  or  cold  water 
in  pipes?  Also,  how  much  more  water  is  contained  in 
4 inch  than  in  2-inch  pipes,  and  would  not  two  rows  of 
2-inch  pipes  give  more  heat  and  circulate  more  quickly 
than  in  one  row  of  4-inch,  flow  and  return,  of  course, 
from  the  same  boiler? — H.  W. 

2816  — Weigela  rosea.  — I have  a Weigela  rosea  in  a 
border,  south-west  aspect,  near  a town  house,  planted  in 
a wooden  tub.  I have  had  it  for  over  two  years,  and  it 
has  not  bloomed  once  yet.  I should  be  glad  of  any  hints 
that  could  be  given  as  to  the  kind  of  mould  it  requires 
and  the  treatment,  or  would  it  do  best  if  it  was  planted  in 
the  open  border  without  a pot  or  tub  ?—  R.  C. 

2817. — Treatment  of  Yellow  Broom.— I have 
a quantity  of  Yellow  Broom  in  the  park  that  has  grown 
very  high  and  bare  at  the  roots.  Is  there  any  method  of 
cutting  it  back,  like  Gorse,  so  that  it  may  shoot  out 
and  get  bushy  again  ? Have  tried  cutting  it  about,  foot 
from  ground,  but  stumps  all  die.  Is  there  any  plan  by 
which  Broom  can  be  dealt  with  like  Gorse  when  over- 
grown ?— R.  Herbert. 

2818.  — Plants  in  beds  after  bulbs.  — My 
garden  is  situate  in  a small  town.  When  the  bulbous 
plants  have  been  flowering,  say,  about  May,  my  beds  are 
a dreary  waste  until  Asters,  Ten-week  Stocks,  &c.,_come 
into  flower  in  August.  What  perennials  can  I plant  in  the 
coming  spring  to  obtain  a show  of  bloom  during  the  period 
mentioned,  or  should  I obtain  any  good  results  by  sowing 
seed  ? I have  a small  greenhouse  and  a frame  at  com- 
mand.—Enquirer. 

2819  — Solanum  capsicastrum.  — I was  very 
pleased  to  read  “ J.  G.  H.’s”  note  about  Solanum  caps' - 
castrum  in  Gardening,  page  601,  December  24th.  Now  1 
should  like  to  ask  if  plants  are  treated  as  stated  by 
“ J.  G.  H.”  would  the  berries  be  coloured  by  November 
10th,  as  I am  wanting  a few  plants  for  show  ? I fouod  it 
quite  difficult  to  get  the  berries  red  by  the  time  stated?  I 
might  Eay  I was  third  last  November  show,  but  want  to 
be  first  this  year.— W.  S. 

2820. — Heating'-'a  greenhouse.  — I see  many 
advertisements  in  Gardening  for  heatiDg  greenhouses  by 
gas  without  a flue.  Will  someone  kindly  give  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  this  can  be  done  successfully,  using  one  end  of 
the  greenhouse  in  summer  for  Tomatoes,  and  the  other 
for  an  ordinary  amateur’s  collection  ? I believe  the  Syphon 
is  one  of  the  best,  but  before  investing  should  be  very 
grateful  for  an  opinion  ? In  winter  I want  just  sufficient 
heat  to  keep  out  frost.—  Amateur. 

2821. — Maiden-hair  Ferns.— I have  a very  fine 
collection  of  Maiden-bair  Ferns,  but  find  a number  of  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  no  mould  to  be  seen.  Ought 
they  to  be  repotted  ? They  were  not  so  fine  last  year  as 


they  have  been  previous  years  I so,  would  someone 
kimlly  tell  me  the  right  time  of  year  to  do  it,  the  kind  of 
mould  they  require,  and  whether  I must  cut  away  a quan- 
tity of  the  roots,  and  put  them  back  in  the  Paine  pots  with 
a little  fresh  earth,  or  place  them  in  a size  larger  pot,  and 
not  cut  away  any  of  the  roots?  Can  1 divide  them  when 
ihey  get  too  large?— H.  E. 

2822.—  Cineraria  culture  — Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  why  ray  Cinerarias  are  not  flourishing  ? I 
bought  some  seedlings  about  the  end  of  September,  and  alto 
bought  potting  mould,  and  used  good  drainage.  They  were 
hardened  off,  and  have  since  been  in  a temperature  be- 
tween 40  degs.  and  56  degs.,  and  have  been  carefully 
watered  ; but  they  do  not  grow  at  all.  The-  leaves  go 
limp,  and  the  plants  have  nearly  all  died.  When  should 
they  bloom  ?— L.  T.,  North  London. 

2823  — Canker  In  fruit-trees.— Will  anyone  give 
me  information  with  regard  to  canker  in  Apple  and 
Bear-trees?  They  have  been  planted  five  years,  have  been 
lifted  and  root-pruned  to  keep  them  in  bearing  condition 
as  they  are  inclined  to  grow  strong.  The  trees  were  clean 
and  healthy  when  planted  ; I have  noticed  the  canker 
among  them,  some  that  have  been  planted gixtec n months 
show  signs  of  canker  ; the  soil  is  not  heavy  or  very  light, 
but  imdium,  depth  of  soil  2 feet  6 inches?— F.  O. 

2824.  — Constructing  a greenhouse.  — I am 

about  to  construct  a small  house  of  the  span  description. 
My  space  is  extremely  limited.  The  dimensions  are 
from  l ack  to  front  8 feet,  length  cf  front  6 feet  3 inches. 
The  back  wall  is  of  stone  8 feet  high.  I propose  to 
have  the  door  in  front  and  have  made  the  framework 
7 feet  high  to  admit  of  a light  over  door.  Now  what 
height  should  the  ridge  be  to  give  the  proper  slant  to  roof  ? 
Of  what  scantling  should  the  rafiers  be  ?— Inquirer. 

2825.  — Striking  “ Geranium  ” cuttings.  — I 

have  a large  quantity'  of  “Geranium”  stocks  of  the  best 
varieties,  which  1 have  been  keeping  in  a warm  greenhouse  ; 
they  have  now  plenty  of  young  growth  on  them.  I should 
be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  could  advise  me  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  striking  a quanniy  of  cuttings  from 
these  stocks.?  I have  several  buck  pits  which  could  be 
heated  with  manure.  Would  it  do  to  strike  Ihe  cuttings  in 
lhese  pits,  and  could  they  be  struck  in  shallow  boxis? 
When  would  be  the  best  time  to  take  the  cuttings?  I 
have  tried  striking  them  in  a greenhouse,  but  find  they 
damp  off  The  temperature  is  aDout  65  degrees.— E.  T. 

2826.  — Heating  by  hot-water.— Will  someone 
giie  me  advice  on  ihe  following  questions?  I am  told 
that  the  return  pipes  should  be  a litile  lower  than  the 
flow  pipes.  This  is  generally  so  by  a longer  bend  into  the 
lowest  part  of  boiler  in  case  of  a eingle  flow  and  return, 
but  in  putting  pipeB  into  a forcing  house  four  or  six  flow 
pipes  would  be  required  on  which  to  put  plunging  material 
for  bottom-heat.  Now',  shall  I have  to  put  in  four  or  Bix 
return  directly  under  the  flow  pipes  to  make  up  the 
requisite  more  (with  longer  bend  as  usual  into  the  lowest 
part  of  boiler)  return  than  flow,  or  would  one  return  he 
sufficient  if  the  four  or  six  flow  pipes  were  fixed  at  a dead 
level?  Also  how  many  pipes  would  be  required  under  a 
bed  3 feec  6 inches  wide  to  get  a bottom  heat  of  80  degrees  ? 
Any  information  would  be  gladly  received  by— H.  W. 

2827.  -Heating  a lean-to  greenhouse.— Ishould 
be  extremely  obliged  if  1 ' B.  C.  K.”  or  “ J.  C.  C.”  would 
kindly  inform  me  whether  a flue  would  be  suitable  for  a 
lean-to  house,  32  feet  long  by  7 feet  wide,  and  7 feet  high  ? 
The  house  runs  from  east  to  west,  and  has  a sunk  path- 
way, boarded  on  each  side,  18  inches  from  the  back  wall. 
There  is  no  brickwork  to  the  front  of  the  house,  thesa6hes 
being  supported  on  thick  blocks  of  Oak.  The  front  stag- 
ing, 3 feet  wide,  is  composed  of  earth  2 feet  6 inches  in 
depth,  through  which  the  flue  would  have  to  run.  The 
house  is  not  carried  on  for  profit.  If  the  flue  would  be 
suitable,  I should  be  glad  of  instructions  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  building  it,  height  of  chimney  above  roof,  &c., 
and  probable  cost  of  fuel  it  would  consume?  Situation, 
Brighton. — Heating. 

2828. — Wire  for  Peach-trees.— Will  some  experi- 
enced Peach-giower  kindly  advise  as  to  the  use  of  wire  for 
Peach-tree  training  ? I have  had  three  trees  under  my 
care  for  the  last  four  y eats.  I get  good  crops  of  large  well- 
Havoured  fruit,  but  am  greatly  troubled  with  woodlice, 
especially  last  y ear.  I have  had  the  wall  to  which  they 
are  trained  well  pointed  with  Portland  cement  and  fine 
sand.  They  are  grown  on  an  outside  wall,  facing  south, 
with  no  protection  whatever,  except  when  in  bloom,  then 
they  are  covered  with  old  fish  netting  to  protect  them. 
What  I wish  to  know  is,  can  I train  the  trees  to  wires,  so 
as  to  dispense  with  nailing  altogether,  or  will  the  fruit  be 
interfered  with  in  the  ripening  season  from  losing  pome  of 
the  wall  s warmth  ? Of  course,  the  wires  would  not  be 
more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  wall.— G.  J. 

2829. — Management  of  fruit-trees.-l  have  a 
large  span- roofed  cold  Orchard-house  in  myf  garden,  l tin- 
ning north  and  south,  with  border  in  centre  8 feet  wide, 
walk  all  round  24  feet  wide,  and  then  border  next  the 
glass  4 feet  wide.  "There  was  a lot  of  trees  growing  in  this 
house,  but  they  were  neglected  for  the  last  few  years,  so 
that  they  grew  up  against  the  glass  altogether.  I dug  out 
all  these  la6t  November,  cleared  out  all  the  old  border  and 
made  a new  one,  with  good  lieth  loam,  mixed  with  a little 
lime,  and  made  it  quite  hard.  I planted  in  the  centre  one 
two  lines  of  the  following  trees : Five  Peaches,  three 
Apricots,  three  Plums,  two  Nectarines,  and  two  Cherries 
For  the  side  border  around  near  the  glass  I have  some 
trees  same  as  above  planted  in  tubs  to  be  sunk  in  the 
border,  and  after  fiuiting  to  be  taken  out  to  the  open  air 
to  make  room  for  Chrysanthemums.  I do  not  intend  to 
train  any  to  the  roof,  so  that  I think  this  side  border  will 
make  a good  place  for  the  Chrysanthemums.  Wbat  I 
want  to  know  is,  did  I go  rightly  to  work  with  what  I have 
done  ? And  is  the  house  better  north  and  south  than  east 
and  west?  Also  would  it  injure  the  trees  growing  in  the 
centre  border  if  I trained  some  up  the  roof  ? And  also 
what  I am  very  anxious  to  know  is  how  should  those  tre  es 
be  treated  as  regards  pruning?  Wbat  should  I do  to  the 
long  growths  of  last  y ear,  aDd  how  should  I treat  the  trees 
through  the  summer,  both  the  border  and  tub  cms?_  I 
want  to  keep  the  trees  nice  and  busby.  They  ate  all  nice 
dwarf  maiden  little  bushes.  A clear  answer  to  this  from 
any  practical  fruit-grower  will  be  esteemed  a favour  by  — 
An  Interested  Amateur. 
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To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
a l 'lice  on  the  various  subjects- 
2330.— Lycaste  Skinnorl  (J-  E.  .S').— it  occurs  to 
me  this  is  another  example  of  your  trying  to  do  impossi- 
bilities ; but  it  does  seem  hard  to  have  to  give  up  this  fine 
plant  only  because  you  keep  it  too  warm  ; however,  this 
appears  the  only  fault.  Why  do  you  not  try  a frame  if  you 
cannot  add  a cool-house  to  your  establishment  ?— M.  B. 

2831. — Pittosporum  erasslfolium.— M.  M.  sends 
this  for  a name,  w hich  1 give  above,  and  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Karo  in  its  native  place,  which  appears  to  be  the 
northern  island  of  New  Zealand.  I should  certainly  think 
it  would  be  hardy  with  you  so  far  south.  I think  I have 
heard  that  it  is  very  robust  in  the  open  air  in  the  island  of 
Scilly,  and  I do  not  see  why  it  should  not  stand  near  Dor- 
chester.—J.  J. 

2832. — Oncldium  crispum  (-/.  E.  .S'.).— I am  afraid 
you  will  not  succeed  in  opening  these  flowers  unless  you 
keep  the  house  moister.  I do  not  think  much  soil  or 
Moss  is  necessary,  as  1 have  usually  succeeded  best  with 
this  plant  when  placed  upon  bare  blocks  ; but  it  should  be 
kept  in  a cool,  moist  house,  and  not  in  a house  that  dries 
the  life  out  of  them,  and  turns  the  flowers  yellow.  You 
do  not  appear  to  have  the  convenience  to  grow  cool 
Orchids,  and  should  not,  therefore,  try  to  do  so. — M.  B. 

2833. — Palma  Chrlstl  (Ricinus  communis)  (Sarah 
Beauchamp). — This  is  the  plant  which  produces  the  seed 
enclosed.  1 1 is  the  plant  known  by  the  name  of  the  Castor- 
oil-plant.  These  should  be  sown  in  small  separate  pots  in 
about  the  beginning  of  March,  and  plunged  in  gentle  heat. 
In  this  manner  the  best-shaped  plants  will  be  secured. 
Sow  the  greatest  number  of  different  looking  seeds  for  pro- 
curing different  varieties,  of  which  there  are  a great  num- 
ber. The  plants  may  be  used  in  the  open  air  in  the  sum- 
mer months.— J.  J. 

2834. — Cultivating  mixed  Orchids  (J.  Dalton). 
— Your  friend  is  not  treating  you  fairly,  but  only  luring 
you  on  to  disappointment  and  to  disgust.  No  one,  either 
living  or  dead,  could  manage  to  grow  Dendrobiums  crassi- 
nodes  and  Wardianum  with  Odontoglossum  Rossi  and  O. 
triumphans,  and  Saceolabiums  guttatum  and  curvifolium, 
Oncidiums  concolor  and  cuculatum,  &c.  It  cannot  be 
done  in  one  house.  You  must  decide  for  yourself  which 
j ou  will  grow— the  cool  ones  or  the  hot  ones.  You 
cannot  succeed  with  them  both  in  the  one  house.—  M.  B. 

2335. — Flowers  for  a rough  border  ( J . Shore).— 
The  following  should  suit  you  : Anemone  japonica  and 
the  white-flowered  variety,  Argemone  grandiflora,  Asclepias 
Cornuti,  Asclepias  Curassavica,  Impatiens  glandulifera, 
Anchusa  italica,  Digitalis  purpurea,  CEnothera  grandi- 
flora, tEnothera  Lamarckiana,  Galega  officinalis,  Helenium 
antumnale,  Ilelenium  tenuifolium,  I’apaver  bracteatum, 
Rudbeckia  purpurea,  Itudbeckia  spcciosa,  Spirarn  aruncus, 
and  Solidago  virgaurea.  I am  glad  to  find  you  are  looking 
out  in  time.  It  is  much  the  best  plan  to  have  everything 
before  the  time  when  it  is  wanted. — J.  J. 

2336. — Cystopteris  bulbifera  (Jules  Schrader).— 
This  is  the  name  of  the  specimen  you  send,  which  you  say 
was  gathered  in  Canada  last  season,  and  you  ask  if  it  is 
not  a Polypodium  ? You  may  make  a Polypodium  of  it  if 
you  go  back  to  the  Lin  mean  genus  of  that  name,  which 
included  all  those  having  the  fructification  arranged  in 
round  spots  without  any  other  distinction  ; but  later  sys- 
tematise have  taken  other  things  into  consideration,  and 
have  relieved  the  genus  Polypodium  of  its  great  unwieldiness 
by  dividing  the  Ferns  included  under  that  genus  into  many 
others,  all  distinguished  by  some  trait  or  character,  of 
which  your  present  plant  is  an  example.— J.  J. 

2837.  — Epilobium  angustifolium.  — Charles 
Iiabbard  sends  a specimen  of  this  plant,  which  he  got  last 
year  in  France,  growing  in  wet  places  by  the  margins  of 
streams.  Now,  perhaps  had  he  seen  the  same  plant  grow- 
ing in  similar  places  in  England,  it  would  not  have  been 
worth  notice  ; but  it  is  worth  all  the  praise  of  “ C.  II.," 
and  I advise  him  to  plant  it  by  all  means,  if  he  has  a suit- 
able spot.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  also  the  white 
variety  of  the  same  plant,  which  makes  a beautiful  con- 
trast.  Order  seeds  of  the  two  plants  from  any  good  seeds- 
man, and  if  he  has  not  got  in  stock  he  will  get  it  for  you. — 
J.  J. 

2838. — Calanthes  in  London.— .S’  B.  T.  says:  “I 
have  just  returned  from  the  North,  have  been  staying  with 
a friend  who  had  a grand  display  of  these  plants,”  and  he 
wants  to  know  the  best  method  of  growing  them,  his  friend 
having  promised  him  some.  Now,  as  the  writer  lives  in 
London,  I should  advise  him  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  these  plauts,  unless  he  has  the  means  of  excluding 
the  fog  from  the  house,  for  I have  seen  that  most  of  the 
London  growers  appear  to  have  discarded  them  from  their 
inability  to  keep  the  flowers  from  the  fog  demon  ; but  if 
this  is  done,  he  may  grow  them  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  have  the  finest  show  imaginable,  providing  he  has 
warmth  enough. — r\I.  B. 

2S3!).— Phalsenopsls  with  other  Orchids  (S.  E.). 
—This  gentleman  says  he  has  been  much  interested  by  an 
article  upon  these  plants,  which  appeared  last  week  in 
another  paper,  and  says  can  he  grow  these  with  other 
Orchids?  Yes,  I have  grown  these  plants  in  the  same 
house  with  other  warm-house  plants,  and  if  you  only  have 
one  or  two  Phahenopsis,  you  should  suspend  them  near  the 
glass,  shading  them  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ; but  if 
you  intend  to  have  a lot  of  these  plants,  then  select  a suit- 
able house  for  them,  and  do  not  let  the  temperature  fall 
below  65  degs.,  and  have  plenty  of  pipes  in  the  house,  in 
order  that  you  may  keep  the  warmth  up  without  causing 
the  warmth  to  be  too  fierce  and  burning.— M.  B 
2840.— The  Californian  Fuchsia  ( J . Edwards).— 
This  plant  is  not  really  a Fuchsia,  but  it  only  receives  this 
name  from  its  likeness  to  that  family  of  plants.  Its  sys- 
tematic name  is  Zauschneria  californioa.  1 have  no  doubt 
but  it  would  strike  now,  but  I like  to  take  cuttings  in  the 
autumn  best,  at  which  time  they  strike  freely  ; but  I 
should  think  you  have  time  between  this  and  May  to  get 
up  enough  to  make  a fair-sized  bed  of  it.  I am  glad  you 
are  determined  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  this 
plant,  which  baa  been  much  neglected.  It  v.  as  anew  plant 
when  I was  quite  a boy  ; but  only  on  rare  occasions  have  I 
seen  it  well  done.  I predict  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
handsome  plants  in  your  garden,  giving  a great  wealth  of 
colour  in  the  autumn,  and  being  In  the  county  o(  Devon 
you  have  no  need  to  fear  its  hardiness.— J.  J. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

**»  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be.  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardbnino  Illus- 
tratkd,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand !,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.—  J.  B.—l,  Lycaste  plana;  2, 
Odontoglossum  ramosissimum  ; 2,  Oncidium  tigrinum  ; 4, 

Maxillaria  grandiflora. C.  J.— 1,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  ; 

2,  Dark  form  of  Leila  anceps  ; 3,  Leila  Dayana  ; 4,  Lielia 

rubescens. T.  Edmonds. — 1.  Lielia  anceps  Stella;  2, 

Lycaste  Skinneri,  very  good  dark-flowered  variety. C. 

Griffiths.—),  Iiymenophyllum  dilatatum  ; 2,  Lastrea  gla- 
bella: 3,  Poiystichum  hispidum  ; 4,  Lycopodium  volubile. 

J.  Pascall. — 1,  Davallia,  looks  like  a poor  piece  of 

D.  Tyermaui  ; 2.  D.  cmariense. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  tha  wc 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

W.  A Richardson. — Apply  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 

Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. Mrs.  Pratt.— Apply 

to  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  & Son,  York. 


Erratum.— “ Espalier  Fruit-trees  ” (Gardbnino,  Jan- 
uary 7th,  page  631). — In  this  article  three  lines  above 
Fig.  III.,  read  “ October”  lor  “ the  present  time.” 

Catalogues  received.  —General  Seed  Catalogue. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Ileinemann,  Erfurt,  Germany. Vegetable  and 

Flower  Seeds  and  Garden  Sundries.  Messrs.  Little  and 

Ballantyne,  Carlisle. Garden  Seeds  and  Requisites. 

Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son,  York. -Seeds,  <t-c.  Messrs. 

Biddles  & Co.,  Loughborough. Seeds,  ,Vc.  Messrs. 

Fletcher,  Douglas,  & Johnson,  New-square,  Chesterfield. 


POULTRY  AND  BABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

2841. — Raising  chickens.— Would  “ Doulting”  or 
some  other  kind  reader  tell  me  if  I could  breed  chickens 
from  eggs  laid  by  pullets  hatched  last  spring?  Would 
Minorcas  crossed  with  game  fowls  be  good  layers  and, 
if  so,  would  the  eggs  be  large  ?— One  Perplexed. 

2842. — Breed  of  fowls  for  portable  houses 
on  a farm  — Will  someone  kindly  give  me  his  opinion 
as  to  which  is  the  best  breed  of  fowls  for  the  production 
of  a large  number  of  eggs  (preferably  brown  ones)  (or  mar- 
ket? A non-sitting  breed  not  objected  to.  They  would 
have  unlimited  range,  and  also  be  moved  about. — Novice. 

2343.— Cure  Of  “gapes.”— Will  “Doulting”  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  cure  for  gapes  in  fowls,  as  ail  I have  read 
on  the  subject  does  not  give  how  often  the  remedy  is  to  be 
applied?  I am  now  treating  a valuable  cockerel  by  using 
turpentine,  applied  to  the  throat  with  a feather  once  a day 
for  the  last  fortnight,  besides  giving  small  Chillies  freely  ; 
hut  the  gapes  still  remain,  although  the  bird  has  improved 
in  appearance.  Any  advice  on  this  subject  will  oblige  ?— 
B.  R.  Kino. 

REPLY. 

2609. — Poultry  spice. — I would  rccom- 
mend  “Wyandotte”  not  to  trouble  himself 
about  the  manufacture  of  a poultry  spice. 
There  are  many  such  preparations  already  in  the 
market,  and  if  a tonic  is  now  and  then  wanted 
let  him  procure  one  of  these  ; it  will  be  the  most 
economical coursein the  end.  As  a rule,  spices  are 
abused.  Poultry-keepers  get  it  into  their  heads 
that  their  fowls  would  lay  more  freely  if  they 
were  warmed  up  regularly,  and,  therefore, 
frequently  use  Cayenne  Pepper,  or  something 
equally  hot  in  soft  food.  A continuation  of 
such  is  sure  to  injure  the  birds  in  the  end. 
If  “Wyandotte”  wants  to  get  an  abund- 
ance of  eggs  in  cold  weather  let  him  take  care 
that  the  birds  are  of  a suitable  age,  are  com- 
fortably housed,  and  are  regularly  fed  in  the 
morning  with  warm  meal,  and  in  the  evening 
with  hard  grain,  and  he  will  get  as  good  results 
as  if  he  spent  large  sums  in  spices. — Doulting. 


BIRDS. 


234  L— Singing  Finches. —Would  “Mr.  A.  G. 
Butler  " kindly  mention  in  Garukmno  where  the  African 
grey  Singing  Finches  can  be  bought  ?— Florist. 

2S45.— Canary  losing  its  feathers  —Will  some- 
one kindly  state  the  cause  of  a Canary  losing  its  feathers 
on  the  baok  ? I have  tried  putting  a rusty  nail  in  the 
water,  whiota  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect.— Ernest 
Brooks. 


“ Gardening  Illustrated  ” Monthly  Parte.— 

Price  5d. ; post  free,  8 d. 

“The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— This  journal 

Is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price , Is.  6d. .-  past  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  ot 
The  Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1S91,  forty 
vols.,  price,  cloth,  jS29  Ss. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— This 

journal  is  published  In  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts , in  tchieh 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  vol  umes.  Price  id. ; post  free,  &d. 

“ Hardy  Flowers."— Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards or  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  <tc.  Fifth  and 
Popular  Edition,  Is. ; post  free.  Is.  3<t. 

London : 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


GARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOCRAPHS. 

We  beg  to  announce  another  photographic  com- 
petition, when  prizes  to  the  amount  of  over 
Eighty  Guineas  will  be  awarded. 

The  subjects  selected  may  be ; Beautiful 
houses  and  country  seats  ; garden  landscapes  ; 
picturesque  trees  ; plants,  hardy  and  tender  ; 
Ferns  ; Roses  ; cut  flowers,  prettily  arranged ; 
pretty  cottage  gardens  ; our  best  fruits  on  the 
branch  or  branches,  not  in  dishes  ; standard 
vegetables  ; good  flower-gardens,  or  any  other 
objects  of  interest  in  a garden. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES 

Country  Seats  and  Gardens.— A prize  of 
Twenty  Guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best 
series  of  not  less  than  six  photographs  of  Tudor, 
Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  or  other  old  English 
houses  and  their  gardens,  particularly  showing 
the  beauty  of  the  house  in  relation  to  the  garden. 
Picturesque  old  Farm  and  Manor  houses  will 
not  be  excluded  from  this  competition. 

General  Garden  and  Plant  Photographs. 
— First  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  general 
garden  photographs,  Seven  Guineas.  Second 
prize,  Four  Guineas.  Third  prize,  Three 
Guineas.  This  series  may  include  subjects  from 
any  class,  from  either  outdoor  or  indoor  gardens. 

Flowering  Plants.  — A prize  of  Five 
Guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best  collection  of 
photographs  of  flowering  plants  grown  in  the 
open  air  or  under  glass.  This  series  may  include 
flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Best  Garden  Fruits. — A prize  of  Five 
Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs 
of  any  of  our  good  garden  fruits:  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c. , or 
bush-fruits,  to  be  shown  on  the  branches,  not  in 
dishes.  No  prize  will  be  awarded  to  photographs 
of  fruits  or  vegetables  crowded  in  dishes. 

Best  Vegetables.  — A prize  of  Three 
Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs 
of  best  garden  vegetables.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  get  full  representations  of  the  best  garden 
vegetables  under  the  old  genuine  names.  We 
do  not  want  to  exclude  real  novelties  when  they 
are  such. 

In  any  of  the  departments,  if  no  collection  of 
ufficient  merit  is  sent  in,  no  prize  will  be 
awarded.  All  competitors  not  winning  a prize 
will  for  each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum 
of  half-a-guinea.  In  order  to  give  all  readers 
ample  time  to  prepare  good  photographs  the 
competition  will  be  kept  open  until  the  last 
Saturday  in  June,  1S93. 

What  to  avoid. — Cut  flowers  or  jrlants  should 
not  be  arranged  in  vases  with  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  shotdd  be  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  the  beautiful  flowers. 
Figures  of  men  or  women,  barrows,  watering- 
pots,  rakes,  hoes,  rollers,  and  other  implements, 
iron  railimjs,  wires,  or  iron  supports  of  any  kind, 
also  labels,  especially  those  made  of  zinc  (which 
should  be  removed  when  the  photograph  is  being 
taken),  and  all  like  objects  should  be  omitted 
from  these  photographs.  The  intention  is  to 
show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject  taken,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  well  when  the  photographer  is 
confused  by  other  considerations.  Dwarf  flowers 
are  ineffective  when  taken  directly  from  above. 
The  camera  should  be  brought  low  down  for  such. 
All  photograjihs  shoidd  be  mounted  singly,  and 
not  several  on  a card.  They  should  not  be 
mounted  on  cards  with  black  backs,  and  the 
photographs  should  not  be  less  in  ■ size  than  5 in:hes 
by  ) inches.  In  many  of  the  photographs  sent  in 
for  our  last  competition  the  subjects  were  much 
overcrowded.  The  following  are  the  rtiles  to  be 
observed  by  all  competitors : — 

First.— The  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in  the  posses- 
sion of  cither  the  sender  or  others;  but  the  source  whence 
they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent  the  copy- 
right of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no  limit  as  to 
number,  and  no  fee  to  pay.  The  Editor  is  to  have  the  right 
of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the  chosen  photographs. 
The  photographs  may  be  printed  on  any  good  paper  that 
shows  the  subjects  clearly ; but  those  on  atbumenUcd  paper 
are  preferred  for  engraving. 

Sbcond. — The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  object  shown,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
This  is  very  important. 

Third. — All  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illcstp.atkd, 
37,  Southampton-street , Covent-garden,  London,  W.C., 
and  marked  ••Photographic  Competition."  All  com- 
petitors wishing  their  photographs  returned,  if  not 
successful,  must  enclose  postage  stamps  of  sufficient  value 
for  that  purpose. 
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ROSES. 

FORCING  ROSES. 

A few  blooms  of  the  Tea-scented  and  Noisette 
Roses  are  always  very  serviceable  and  pleasing, 
but  perhaps  never  more  so  than  at  the  present 
time  of  the  year.  I have  quite  recently  cut 
several  very  good  flowers  of  Francis§a  Kriiger, 
The  Bride,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Mme.  Lambard, 
Mme.  Falcot  and  Goubault.  I think  the  two 
last-named  Roses  are  the  best  of  all  for  early 
forcing,  and  certainly  they  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  for  this  purpose.  Goubault  is  a somewhat 
thin  flower,  especially  during  the  summer 
months,  but  as  an  early  forced  Rose  it  retains 
its  colour  and  shape  for  a long  time.  Then  it  is 
so  very  free  flowering  and  possesses  such  an  ex- 
quisite perfume,  that  it  should  always  have  a 
place  among  forced  Roses.  Under  glass  and 
dur.ng  early  spring  it  comes  of  better  colour 
than  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  in  fact  very  much 
resembles  tnat  grand  variety  as  regards  growth, 
&c.  When  I say  that  it  is  more  sweetly  per- 
fumed than  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  I am  aware  that 
I am  advancing  a great  deal,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  sweetest  scented  and  most 
useful  Roses  grown  for  early  forcing.  Niphetos 
is  by  far  the  finest  white  Rose  for  early  work, 
and  seldom  if  ever  fails  to  give  a reliable  crop, 
provided  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  receive 
any  appreciable  check  to  their  growth,  more 
especially  just  as  the  flower-buds  are  forming. 
If  this  occurs,  the  bulk  of  the  flower-buds  will 
turn  yellow  and  black,  and  eventually  drop  off. 
A better  white  Rose  in  this  respect  is  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  but  this  variety  does  not  make 
such  long-pointed  and  serviceable  buds  and 
flowers  as  Niphetos.  Safrano,  Sunset,  and  Mme. 
Falcot  are  excellent  varieties  of  an  orange  and 
apricot  colour.  All  of  them  are  good  growers 
and  very  free  flowering.  I have  plants  that  are 
6 feet  high  and  some  3 feet  to  4 feet  through  ; 
these  will  soon  be  covered  with  flowers, 
f Isabella  Sprunt  and  Perle  des  Jardins  are 
a couple  of  grand  pure  yellows,  the  former  being 
considerably  paler  in  colour  than  Perle  des 
Jardins.  Isabella  Sprunt  opens  well ; in  fact, 
one  must  perforce  choose  those  varieties  which 
burst  into  a shapeable  flower  almost  from  the 
bud.  If  growing  those  of  a more  double  form, 
such  as  Ernest  Metz,  they  are  seldom  thoroughly 
open  before  their  freshness  goes  off,  and  at  this 
time  of  the  year  thin  varieties  like  Isabella 
Sprunt  and  Safrano  do  not  fly  open  and  drop 
for  many  days.  For  deep-pink  colours  I should 
choose  Goubault,  Red  Safrano,  Mme.  Lambard 
(more  often  red  than  not  early  in  the  season), 
and  Camoens.  All  of  these  are  good  growers 
and  open  their  blooms  freely.  For  darker 
shades  than  these  none  surpass  the  old  General 
Jacqueminot,  while  Gloire  de  Margottin,  a 
newer  introduction,  must  take  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  red  forcing  Roses  we  have.  This 
variety  has  buds  of  exquisite  shape  and  length, 
and  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a self  scarlet- 
coloured  Rose  there  is*.  Fisher  Holmes  is  darker 
than  either  of  the  preceding  kinds,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a place,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  it 


will  be  found  best  to  stick  to  the  Tea-scented 
section  for  the  earliest  crop  of  blooms.  In  the 
early  forcing  of  Roses  start  them  betimes,  but  let 
them  come  on  very  steadily  until  the  flower-buds 
can  be  perceived.  After  this  time  they  can  have 
more  heat,  and  will  soon  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  same  ; the  flower-buds  will  soon  swell 
out,  and  good  blooms  result.  But  if  you  force 
them  hard  from  the  first,  a great  number  of  the 
shoots  will  turn  out  blind  and  minus  any  flowers  ; 
this  is  the  result  of  too  hard  forcing  from  the 
commencement,  and  also  from  the  plants  not 
having  been  fully  matured  during  the  previous 
autumn.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  but  not 
wet,  the  same  conditions  applying  to  the  state 
of  the  soil.  Roses  in  pots  force  more  readily 
and  freely  than  do  plants  turned  out  in  borders. 
When  in  pots  and  half  plunged  in  a bed  of 
decayed  leaves  with  a sprinkling  of  stable- 
manure,  they  come  on  quickly.  The  half 
plunging  also  secures  them  from  becoming 
parched  at  the  roots,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
slight  bottom-heat  assists  them.  A good  tem- 
perature for  forced  Roses  is  55  degs.  at  night 
with  a rise  of  10  degs.  during  the  day.  R. 

Polyantha  Rose  “Crimson  Ram- 
bler.”— This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  new 
Roses  of  the  past  year.  It  was  introduced  from 
Japan,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
plant  was  brought  to  England  by  an  engineer 
on  a ship  trading  with  Japan.  In  1890  it  was 
given  a certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  obtained  a gold  medal  at  the  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Earl's 
Court  last  summer.  It  is  unquestionably  a very 
useful  and  beautiful  garden  Rose,  robust  in 
growth,  exceptionally  free-flowering,  the  crim- 
son flowers  like  those  of  the  variety  Mignonette 
in  expression,  being  produced  in  dense  clusters. 
It  makes  long,  strong  shoots  each  season,  ar  d 
would  make  a good  Rose  to  climb  round  a pillar 
or  stump.  The  remarkably  brilliant  crimson 
colour  of  the  flowers  makes  it  very  valuable  in 
the  garden  for  massing.  A bed  of  it  would 
make  a bright  feature,  the  heavy  clusters  of 
bloom  being  unique,  even  amongst  the  free- 
flowering  Polyantha  Roses. — C.  T. 

Roses,  green  fly,  and  caterpillars. 

•The  communication  ot  “ Susie  ” on  the  subject 
of  green-fly,  &c.,  on  Roses,  which  appeared  in 
Gardening  for  January  7th,  page  641,  is 
valuable  because  it  shows  what  amateurs  can 
accomplish  when  they  are  interested  in  their 
work.  The  information  coming  from  such  a 
source  is  the  more  valuable,  because  amateurs 
too  often  console  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
the  remedies  recommended  by  professionals  are 
not  so  effective  when  used  by  those  who  have 
not  been  trained  in  the  work  of  the  garden, 
they,  therefore,  do  not  adopt  them,  which  is  a 
mistake.  Amateur  Rose-growers  especially 
cling  to  the  idea  that  nothing  but  fumigating 
with  Tobacco  will  destroy  green-fly  and  mildew 
on  their  plants,  but  I have  repeatedly  stated  that 
soft-soap  in  solution  will  get  rid  of  both  these 
enemies  if  applied  at  a proper  strength  and  at 
the  right  time.  Two  ounces  of  the  soap  to  one 
gallon  of  water  syringed  over  the  plants  of  an 
evening  is  the  right  way  to  use  it.  T must,  how- 


ever, ask  you  to  allow  me  to  thank  “ Susie  ” for 
the  improvement  she  has  made  in  my  receipt  in 
adding  paraffin-oil  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing away  from  her  plants  the  Rose-maggot,  as  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  paraffin 
made  the  leaves  of  the  Roses  distasteful  to  the 
flies  that  deposit  their  eggs,  which  in  time 
develop  into  those  destructive  creatures  that 
eat  their  way  into  and  spoil  the  flower-buds  of 
our  Roses.  The  recording  of  such  an  instance 
of  success,  with  a remedy  within  the  reach  of 
all,  shows  how  much  we  can  help  each  other  by 
communicating  our  experience  in  the  way  this 
correspondent  has  done.  I must,  however, 
remark  upon  the  anxiety  shown  in  the  case 
alluded  to.  The  writer  of  that  communication 
did  not  wait  until  the  Roses  became  badly  in- 
fested with  insects,  but  began  syringing  them 
as  soon  as  growth  commenced.  This  is  another 
proof  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Too 
often  it  is  the  practice  of  amateurs  to  allow 
insects  and  mildew  to  be  very  much  in  evidence 
before  they  attempt  to  destroy  them.  Then 
strong  remedial  measures  are  taken,  which 
frequently  do  as  much  harm  as  if  no  effort  had 
been  made  to  destroy  the  pests. — J.  C.  C. 

2787.— Gardening  for  profit.— I do  not 
think  the  space  named  is  large  enough  to  be 
very  profitable,  and  as  you  reside  quite  in 
the  country  you  must  grow  what  you  can  dis- 
pose of  the  best.  An  early  crop  of  Potatoes 
would  pay  if  your  soil  is  good  and  the  garden  a 
warm  one.  After  these  may  follow  a crop  of 
Brussels  Sprouts.  In  the  way  of  fruit  there  is 
nothing  sells  better  than  Strawberries  in  country 
places.  In  the  conservatory  Tomatoes  may  be 
grown  during  the  summer,  but  you  are  not  likely 
to  do  any  good  with  flowers  in  an  unheated 
structure. — J.  C.  C. 

2772  —Crickets  in  a stove  — These  pests 
are  very  troublesome,  and  various  devices  are  to 
be  obtained  for  trapping  them,  also  cockroaches 
and  beetles  that  thrive  in  warm  houses.  Birken- 
head’s beetle-trap  is  a useful  contrivance,  and  is 
well  spoken  of  by  all  who  have  used  it ; but  I 
have  caught  large  numbers  by  placing  near  their 
haunts  a small  basin  filled  partly  with  stale  beer, 
which  seems  a great  attraction.  When  stood 
amongst  the  plants,  the  basin  should  be  level 
with  the  pots  ; or  instead  of  beer,  thin  treacle 
will  answer  the  purpose.  They  cannot  climb 
up  a glossy  surface — basin  or  pot ; but  each 
morniDg  the  basin  should  be  looked  to  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  dead  beetles.  The  various 
poisons  advertised  for  killing  crickets,  &c.,  are 
also  efficacious,  but  it  is  unwise  to  use  them  if 
children  are  likely  to  get  access  to  them,  or  pet 
animals.  One  cannot  be  too  careful  under  such 
circumstances.  A lot  may  be  killed  by  search- 
ing for  them  by  candle-light — the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  black  beetles  in  a house.  Poisons,  as 
phosphorus,  should  be  placed  on  pieces  of  shells, 
slate,  or  some  similar  substance,  and  placed 
about  the  house  in  the  corners  the  pests  mostly 
congregate.— »C.  T, 

2779. — Lime  and  coal  ashes  — Ashes  are  always 
useful  to  open  up  heavy  land,  and  lime  also  in  moderation 
will  be  beneacial.  I should  put  on  the  ashes  and  stable- 
manure  now,  trench  the  land  up  roughly,  and  let  it  Us 
for  the  winter.  In  the  spring  just  before  planting  th? 
crop  give  a dressing  of  lim6,  and  fork  it  in.  E.  fL 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Pelargoniums  in  pots  which  are  too  email  for  them  may 
now  be  shifted  tnto  pots  2 inches  larger,  in  which  they  will 
be  left  to  flower.  Nice  little  blooming  plants  can  be  had 
in  5-inch  pots,  and  specimens  3 feet  over  in  10-inch  or 
1 Pinch  pots.  These  specimens  when  well  flowered  are 
grand  objeols  for  the  conservatory,  and  though  perhaps 
not  so  muoh  grown  as  they  were  a few  years  ago,  are  still 
a strong  point  in  many  conservatories,  and  rightly  so  I 
think,  as  by  having  a good  selection  of  sorts,  including 
early  and  late  varieties,  a gay  house  may  be  had  for  some 
months.  They  are  not  difficult  to  propagate  nor  yet  to 
grow  into  specimen  size,  but  they  must  be  kept  free  from 
tfreen-iij , and  this  involves  some  trouble  in  fumigating 
and  syringing.  They  must  occupy  a light  position  at  all 
seasons,  or  they  will  draw  up  weakly.  To  make  bushy 
plants  pinch  leading  shoots  two  or  three  times  during  the 
growing  season.  Everything  is  moving  slowly  now. 
When  the  blossoms  are  cut  off  any  plant,  say  a Zonal 
Pelargonium,  for  instance,  the  new  buds  seem  a long  time 
opening.  On  (he  other  hand,  flowers  will  last  a long  time 
on  the  plants  now,  and  in  cutting  flowers  for  the  rooms 
there  should  be  no  extravagance.  Use  plenty  of  foliage- 
leaves  will  grow  on  plants  faster  than  flowers,  and,  besides 
one  can  get  foliage  suitable  for  mixing  with  flowers  out- 
side. Some  of  the  hardy  Grasses,  the  Carex  family,  for 
instance,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  damp  ditch  bv 
the  wayside,  are  U9eful  to  fill  in  the  vaae  or  glasses  for  the 
use  of  flowers.  Then  there  are  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  can  be  used  in  winter  where  much  floral  decoration 
is  required  to  save  the  cutting  of  the  tender  plants  in  the 
houses.  Tea  Roses  will  now  be  coming  in.  Good  speci- 
mens are  always  much  more  attractive  than  lit  le  bits  of 
plants  ; but  good  specimens  require  time,  and  I confess  I 
like  plants  on  their  own  roots,  ft  is  only  a question  of 
time,  and  if  one  never  makes  a beginning  the  plants  will 
never  be  in  evidence.  A Tea  Rose  when  of  specimen  size, 
say,  3 feet  high,  and  as  much  or  more  through,  will  need 
some  support  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  of  symmetrical  out- 
',°eYa“?  thl3  “ay  necessitate  a few  stakes  and  ties  to  keep 
the  bottoms  of  the  plants  well  furnished.  Of  course,  this 
need  not  he  overdone.  Forced  plants  are  coming  in  freely 
now,  including  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  bulbs  in  variety. 
Among  the  plants  which  flower  naturally  in  the  conserva- 
lory,  the  Camellia  holds  a foremost  place.  There  are  also 
still  a few  late  Chrysanthemums.  Temperature  during 
cold  weather  need  not  exceed  45  degs.  to  50degs.  at  night 
and  air  must  be  given  very  cautiously  ; cold  draughts 
through  a house  are  always  injurious.  Water  in  the  morn- 
ing when  necessary'. 

Stove 


without  injuring  the  roots,  andjif!  more  stock  is  required 
the  strongest  roots  or  some  of  them  may  be  divided 
Nearly  all  Ferns  may  be  propagated  in  this  way,  though 
when  a plant  produces  spores  freely  seedlings  make  the 
best  plants,  and  this  is  the  plan  adopted  by  large  growers 
in  the  case  of  all  the  common  market  Ferns,  which  are 
raised  in  increasingly  large  numbers  every  year,  ftmav 
be  advisable  in  cool-houses  to  moderate  the  supply  of 
moisture,  especially  if  a few  stove  Ferns  are  grown  in  the 
house,  which  is  not  infrequently  done.  It  may  be  always 
considered  right  when  any  plant  is  growing  in  a lower 
temperature  than  is  generally  thought  by  experts  to  be 
good  for  it  to  keep  the  plants  fairly  dry  at  the  roots.  - 


The  season  for  reprtting  stove-plants  is  coming  round, 
and  it  is  important  that  suitable  soil  should  be  got  under 
cover  in  good I time-  Peat  is  used  for  a good  many  things 
10  1 think  if  turfy  loam  of  good  quality 

could  be  obtained  more  of  it  might  be  used  with  advan- 
tage ; but  though  scircely  anybody  objects  to  the  purchase 
of  good  peat,  it  is  generally  thought  that  loam  good 
enough  for  potting  purposes  may  be  obtained  at  home, 
lo  a certain  extent  this  might  be  managed  if  the  gardener 
has  a free  hand  and  could  skim  the  turf  off  old  meadow 
or  park  land.  Tins,  of  course,  is  rarely  permitted,  and  so 
good  loam  in  many  country  districts  is  difficult  to  obtain 
and  comes  very  costly  if  purchased.  But  to  grow  plants 
well  there  must  be  good  soil,  fibry  in  character.  For 
Orcluds  Sphagnum  Moss  and  rough  fibry  peat  is  indispens- 
able. Broken  charcoal  and  sharp  clean  sand  are  among 
the  requisites  for  making  a good  potting  mixture.  Stovl 
climbers,  siieh  as  Allamandas,  Dipladenias,  Bougainvilleas, 
Clerodendrons,  &c.,  may  be  pruned  back  to  sound,  firm 
wood.  Very  little  water  will  be  required  at  present,  but 
the  roots  will  not  benefit  by  being  allowed  to  get  perfectly 
dust  dry  and  remain  in  that  position  long.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  this  is  the  resting  time  for  most  of  the  plants 
which  are  at  their  best  in  the  summer,  but  it  is  possible 
to  keep  plants  too  dry,  especially  in  a house  whioh 
is  kept  at  a very  high  temperature.  Oaladiums,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  injured  by  drought  when  at  rest, 
especially  in  the  case  of  delicate  varieties.  The  first  batch 
of  Caladmms  may  now  be  started.  It  is  best  to  let  them 
start  a little  before  repotting.  Strong  growing  kinds  will 
do  better  in  loam  and  old  manure  than  a weaker  mixture 

t li"rooCts  form  f°rmS  a part’  Water  <:arefull-v  after  potting 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Not  much  can  be  done  here  beyond  seeing  that  pots 
containing  bulbs  or  tubers  are  well  protected  with  Coeoa- 
nnirflb,^'.u  I,vvas  ,ma  cold-house  the  other  day,  and 
although  the  frost  had  penetrated  the  house,  a very  lar,re 
Christmas  Rose  of  the  large-flowered  type  and  a bush  of 
Laurustinus  werein  bloom,  andhad  quite  agay  and  festive 
appearance  with  variegated  shrubs  and  hardy  Grasses, 
it  is  quite  true  that  there  is  very  little  enjoyment  to  be 
got  out  of  a greenhouse  in  frosty  weather  without  the 
house  is  artificially  heated  ; but  expense  and  trouble  are 
saved,  and  this,  I take  it,  is  the  main  object  in  view.  I 
have  found  the  advantage  of  covering  up  a part  of  the 
house  during  very  cold  weather ; it  tends  to  keep  things 
comfortable,  and  there  will  be  fewer  broken  pots.  “ 

Forcing-house. 

If  there  is  a outting  frame  ready  soft  things  will  strike 
now.  Pelargoniums  do  better  standing  near  hot-wate? 
pipes.  Grafting  may  be  done  now.  Drachmas  mav  be  cut 
dow  n,  the  stems  out  into  single  joints,  or  even  split  uti 
into  half  joints,  and  every  piece  furnished  with  a buS 
will  grow  if  plunged  in  a brisk  bottom-heat  India-rubbed 
Crotons,  and  all  stove-plants  will  strike  any  time  during 
the  next  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  if  the  cuttings  are  potted 
off  as  soon  as  rooted  the  plants  for  the  most  part  win  have 
some  little  decorative  value  the  next  winter. 

Ferns  under  Glass 

will  now  be  showing  signs  of  new  growth,  and  about  the 
first  or  second  weeks  in  February  are  good  seasons  for 
repotting,  Shake  away  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  possible 

* In  cold,  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referral 
%n?er  L,^ar<*e‘\  Work."  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
rcsu!ts'ght  than  “ hePe  indicated  equally^ cod 


Window  Gardening. 

^ httle  can  be  done  till  the  weather  moderates,  and 
the  days  get  a bit  longer.  Of  course,  there  will  probably 
be  some  losses  from  frost,  especially  where  not  carefully 
looked  over,  though  it  is  quite  possible  to  save  plants 
from  frost  in  the  average  dwelling-house.  India-rubber- 
plants  must  be  kept  in  a warm  room,  and  the  leaves  be 
wiped  over  weekly. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

When  the  thermometer  registers  24  degs.  of  frost  not 
much  outdoor  work  can  be  done.  We  can  look  round 
among  the  Roses,  and  see  whatever  protection  is  used  is 
in  its  right  place.  Other  tender  plants,  such  as  Pampas 
Grass,  Passion-flowers,  &c  , can  have  an  eye  given  to  them 
at  the  same  time.  Brier  and  Manetti  cuttings  can  be 
made,  and  be  laid  in  damp  earth  till  the  weather  breaks 
Laurels  employed  as  undergrowth  beneath  trees  mav  be 
pruned  with  the  knife  ; but  it  would  be  unwise  to  cut  off 
large  branches  now.  If  snow  falls  heavily  see  that  ever- 
green trees  are  not  damaged  by  the  weight  of  it  on  the 
branches.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  very  likely  to  suffer 
in  snowy  weather,  unless  the  branches  are  relieved  from 
its  weight.  Where  wooden  labels  are  used  for  naming  plants 
and  trees,  bad  weather  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
»°  through  the  collection,  and  write  new  labels  where 
required.  Plants  and  trees  are  so  much  more  interesting 
when  the  proper  names  are  affixed  to  them  so  that  all  may 
see  Earth  moving  may  be  done  now  if  on  a large  scale, 
as  after  the  frosty  crust  has  been  broken  with  the  pick 
there  will  be  no  difficulty.  I remember  some  years  ago 
the  groundwork  of  an  extensive  rockery  was  carried  out 
during  a long  frost.  I mention  this  to  show  that  works  of 
this  character  may  be  carried  out  even  better  during  frest 
than  in  damp,  slushy  weather.  Everybody  with  shrub- 
beries should  go  in  largely  for  Primroses,  not  only  the 
common  yellow  forms,  but  all  the  hybrids,  and  many  of 
the  hardy  introduced  species.  Mounds  of  rockwork  might 
, 6 J'“r0wn  UP  for  those  which  do  better  nestling  at  the 
foot  of  a stone.  Very  much  more  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  embellishment  of  the  home  shrubberies  and  planta- 
tions. Sites  might  be  prepared  for  the  introduction  of 
,patches  of  Wood  Anemone,  Bluebells,  and  hardy 
neatns. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Where  forcing  is  in  operation  fires  require  to  be  man- 
aged with  judgment.  In  all  cases  keep  down  fires  in 
sympathy  with  the  outside  temperature,  as  it  can  be  done 
with  safety.  In  a general  way  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  work 
forcing-houses  5 degs.  lower  during  severe  weather  This 
wiH  save  boders,  pipes,  and  fuel,  and  everything  will  be 
the  better  for  it  When  the  pipes  are  as  hot  as  fuel  wil' 
make  them,  the  a'mosphere  is  unhealthy  for  plant  life 
and  it  becomes  difficult  to  keep  up  the  necessary  humidity 
"?  a,5e°ul^r.  mann<“r.  The  paint  in  all  forcing-houses 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  soft  soap  and  water 
every  winter.  Plants  do  so  much  better  when  their  sur 
roundings  are  clean  and  sweet,  and  insectsare  less  trouble- 
some. It  always  pays  to  have  a good  clean  through  once 
a year.  After  the  paint  has  been  cleaned,  wash  all  wall 
surfaces  over  with  fresh  lime-wash.  Vineries  and  Peach- 
houses  may  have  a little  sulphur  mixed  with  the  lime  used 
on  the  walls.  Peaches  opening  their  blossoms  should  be 
helped  with  the  camel's-hair  brush  when  the  pollen  is  rine 
and  ready  for  distribution.  Go  over  the  blossoms  daily 
giving  special  attention  to  those  flowers  on  the  upper  side 
o'  the  b anchrs.  Syringe  both  Vines  and  Peaches  just, 
started  every  day  in  the  afternoon,  on  fine  days  syringe 
twice  a day.  A light  sprinkling  will  often  suffice  in  cold 
wtather.  The  water  should  be  of  the  same  temperature 
as  the  houre.  Figs  under  glass  should  be  pruned  and 
trained.  The  Fig  readily  yields  to  pot-culture  and  for 
ore, ng  purposes.  Figs  in  pots  are  very  convenient,  as  a 
few  of  the  plants  may  be  started  very  early  in  the  Pine 
stove,  tigs  are  strong-rooting  things,  and  require  abun- 
dant supplies  of  water.  Rich  top-dressings  are  very 
necessary,  and  in  taking  out  old  surface  soil  take  it  out 
right  down  to  the  roots,  and  some  of  the  roots  of  pot 
bound  plants  may  be  shortened  without  injury. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  frosts  of  the  past  week  will  very  likely  damage  the 
green  crops ; but  it  is  premature  to  speculate  v et  as  to  the 
amount  of  injury  done.  There  was  r.o  snow  when  the 
cold  was  at  the  greatest  to  protect  Bioccoli,  and  the 
chances  are  that  where  the  plants  have  received  no  check 
to  their  growth  from  heeling  in,  that  some  injury  has  been 
done.  There  has  been  ample  opportunity  during  the  frost 
for  wheeling  manure  on  to  the  land,  and  for  preparin'? 
Pea-sticks,  making  straw  mats  for  sheltering  anything  that 
requires  it,  and  I also  find  these  straw  covers  very  useful 
for  shading  young  seedlings  in  hot  weather  in  summer. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  hot  summers  have  been  rare  of  late 
years,  but  they  will  doubtless  ooiue  again.  Hot-bed  mak- 
ing will  in  many  gardens  now  demand  attention.  Where 
there  is  plenty  of  stable-manure  and  tree-leaves  the  old- 
fashioned  hot  bed  will  do  good  work  in  a most  economical 
manner,  and  the  manure  comes  in  very  useful  afterwards 
for  various  purposes.  When  the  manure  comes  in  from 
the  stables  it  is  generally  shaken  over,  and  what  is  suitable 
for  Mushroom-beds  taken  out,  the  remainder  being  mixed 
with  about  the  same  bulk  of  tree-leaves,  and  thrown  into 
a heap  to  ferment,  and  when  is  has  become  warm  it  is 
shaken  over  again,  and  used  as  required  to  make  beds  for 
forcing  various  vegetables.  Pretty  well  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables required  to  be  forw  arded  at  this  season  will  grow 
freely  in  the  hot-bed.  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Rhubarb— 
though  the  two  last  are  more  frequently  forced  in  the 
Mushroom-house-then  Radi-hes,  Carrot?,  Potatoes,  Let- 
tuces, Cauliflowers,  and  F ench  Beans  can  be  forced  in 
warm  pits  with  as  good  results  as  in  warm  houses.  It  is 
only  a question  of  temperature.  A forcing  temperature 


may  betaken  to  mean  about  60  degs.,  and  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  such  a warmth  with  fer- 
menting materials  if  properly  handled.  Taking  into  con- 
edention  the  character  of  the  weather  now,  it  will  be  wise 
if  there  is  room  under  glass  to  sow  a few  seeds  of  such 
things  as  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  LettuceB,  and  Brussels 
Sprouts  as  soon  as  the  weather  changes.  Mint,  Tarragon, 
and  other  Herbs  if  required  may  be  planted  in  beat. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Look  over  Dahlia-roiots,  which  will  soon  have  to  be 
started  again — at  least,  if  cuttings  are  wanted.  Cut  away' 
any  decayed  parts,  and  if  the  roots  are  too  wet  remove 
them  to  a drier  but  not  very  warm  place.  The  stock  of 
Begonia  and  also  of  Gloxinia-tubers  ought  to  be  seen  to  as 
well.  If  either  have  been  kept  too  dry  they  will  be  found 
more  or  less  limp,  and,  should  this  be  the  case,  should  be 
slightly  damped  and  have  some  moist  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
placed  round  and  over  them,  for  if  unduly  dried  their 
vitality  will  be  impaired  ; but  avoid  the  other  extreme  of 
excessive  dampness,  especially  when  they  are  stored  in  a 
cool  place.  Begonias,  when  at  rest,  are  perfectly  safe  so 
long  as  frost  is  excluded,  but  Gloxinias  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  a lower  temperature  than  45  degs.  at  any  time 
It  is  rather  too  soon  yet  to  start  any  of  the  bulb  j— at 
least,  where  the  atmosphere  is  at  all  smoky— the  beginning 
of  February  being  quite  early  enough  for  Gloxinias  to  be 
got  io  work,  and  nearly  a month  later  for  Begonias.  By 
that  time  the  days  will  be  appreciably  longer,  and  the 
growth  made  will  be  so  much  more  substantial.  A 
bit  of  Begonia-seed  may  be  sown  at  anv  time  now— 
in  a genial  warmth,  of  course— and  of  Gloxinia  also, 
if  kept  moving  in  a nice  growing  temperature. 
With  good  culture  and  plenty  of  moisture  both  will 
begin  blooming  in  June  or  July'  from  seed  sown  now  ; 
but,  according  to  my  experience,  little,  if  anything,  is 
gained  by  sowing  either  in  a town  garden  before'about  the 
middle  of  February,  and  I have  frequently  had  both  begin 
to  flower  freely  in  July  from  seed  sown  early  in  March. 
The  Streptocarpus  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  plaDts  of  the 
future,  and  is  sure  to  be  grown  extensively  before  long. 
Plants  of  this  also  from  seed  sown  this  month  or  next,  and 
treat  ed  almost  exactly  the  same  as  Begonias,  will  flower 
profusely  in  5-inch  pots  during  the  late  summer  and 
autumn.  The  seed,  beiDg  minute,  should  be  sown  upon  a 
very  finely-sifted  surface  of  extra  well-drained  soil  (leaf- 
mould  is  best),  and  kept  constantly  moist.  This  is,  how- 
ever, more  of  an  evergreen  than  the  foregoing,  and  I find 
that  young  seedlings  sown  last  summer  have  not  lost  their 
leaves,  aDd  hardly  ceased  growing  during  the  winter  in  a 
moderately  warm  house.  They  make  capital  window 
plants.  Sow  Hollyhocks  to  bloom  during  the  coming 
autumn,  in  heat  of  course,  a temperature  of  about 
6U  degs.  being  most  suitable  ; keep  moist,  and  get  the  tiny 
plants  into  small  pots  as  soon  as  possible.  Sow  also 
Lobelias,  Golden  Feather  (Pyrethrum  aureum),  Mimulus, 
Centaureas,  and  others,  at  once  or  very  shortly. 
If  not  already  done,  a few  stock  plants  of  Fuchsias,  Helio- 
tropes, &c.,  should  be  brought  into  heat  to  start  aDd 
furnish  cuttings.  Cuttings  of  Lobelias  should  be  taken  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  got,  and  inserted  in  sand,  or  very 
sandy  soil,  as  the  old  plants  often  die  away  at  this  season, 
however  carefully  tended.  Bouvardias  that  were  in  bloom 
up  to  Christmas  ought  to  be  kept  cool  for  the  present. 
Do  not  be  in  too  great  a hurry  to  sow  Tomatoes  yet. 

B.  C.  R. 


THE  DOMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  January 
21  st  to  January  28th. 

Planted  a house  with  Cucumbers  to  come  in  for  succes- 
sion. I expect  to  begin  cutting  from  this  house  about  the 
middle  of  March.  Could  cut  earlier  by  stopping  sooner, 
but  I like  to  see  the  main  stem  get  well  up  the  roof  before 
stopping  ; it  adds  so  much  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants. 
The  kinds  planted  are  Lockie’s  Perfection  and  Telegraph  ; 
the  former  is  the  most  profitable  ; but  the  flavour  of  the 
Telegraph  is  liked.  Trenched  vacant  ground.  This  work 
always  pays.  A deeply-stirred  soil  adds  to  the  supply  of 
food  available  for  the  roots,  and  trenching  can  be  done 
when  other  work  is  stopped  in  bad  weather  ; but  I do  not 
like  burying  snow  or  frozen  soil,  and  when  trenching  is 
done  in  frosty  weather  I he  top  is  broken  up  with  the  pick, 
and  is  left  near  the  surface,  whtre  the  air  and  sunshine 
can  work  upon  it.  Selected  a few  more  Chinese  Primulas, 
and  placed  them  on  one  side  for  ssed  bearing.  The  strain 
is  a very  good  one.  The  plants  bearing  the  best  flowers 
have  been  selected.  The  present  cropof  flowers  are  picked  off 
others,  and  the  plants  will  be  shifted  into7-ioch  pots  to  get 
a good  bloom  later  in  the  season.  The  seed-pods  will  fill  up 
better  in  March  than  now.  Sponged  plants  in  conserva- 
tory. Put  in  more  Chrysanthemum  cuttings.  Cut  down 
a number  of  ZoDal  Pelargoniums,  and  put  in  the  cuttings, 
setting  the  pots  on  a shelf  immediately  over  a block  of 
hot-water  pipes,  where  they  always  root  successfully. 
Shifted  on  young  Fuchsias  for  early-blooming.  The  cut- 
tings were  rooted  in  August  last,  and  were  when  shifted 
nice  little  plants  in  snail  pots.  They  are  now  in  5-inch 
pots.  With  a little  pinching  they  will  soon  make  nice 
little  plants.  Some  are  in  5-inch,  some  in  6-inch,  and  a 
few  of  the  best  in  7-inch  or  S-inch  pots.  It  is  often  very 
convenient  to  have  good  blooming  plants  in  different  sized 
pots.  Liquid-manure  will  be  given  when  necessary. 
Potted  off  autumn-sown  Cyclamens.  Sowed  seeds  of 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  Grevillea  robusta,  Dracaena  indivisa,  and 
others.  The  seeds  of  the  Aralia  were  left  over  from  last 
year,  and  possibly  all  may  not  grow,  but  new  stock  will 
come  in  before  March  or  perhaps  April.  New  seed  of  all 
such  thirgs  are  best, but  happening  to  have  some  left  over 
I have  given  them  a chance.  Pricked  off  Lobelias  sown  in 
autumn.  Divided  and  potted  off  Musk.  Every  little  bit 
will  make  a plant  if  grown  in  heat  for  a time.  Seeds  eown 
now  will  make  nice  little  plants  during  the  spring,  but 
must  be  brought  on  in  a warm-house.  Filled  a pic  with 
fermenting  materials  for  French  Beans.  The  Beans  will 
be  planted,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is  right.  Sowed 
Machet  Mignonette  for  blooming  in  pots.  This  is  most 
useful  to  have  in  quantity  for  cutting.  aDd  to  shed  fragrance 
in  the  conservatory  and  also  in  the  rooms.  Tied  down 
young  shoots  of  Vines  in  pot  vinerj'.  Temperature  at 
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night  now,  65  degs.  to  CO  (legs.,  nearer  CO  degs.  than 
66  degs.,  though  the  lower  point  named  is  often  reached 
when  the  tires  are  Btarted  in  the  morning.  This  vinery  is 
worhed  with  other  houses  on  one  boiler,  and  the  tempera- 
tine  is  easily  regulated  by  valves.  Shall  not  syringe  any 
of  the  Vines  after  the  leaves  unfold  ; the  water  is  rather 
hard,  and  in  some  instances  leaves  a deposit  of  lime  on 
the  leaves.  But  damping  floors  and  walls  has  just  the 
tame  effect  as  syringing,  and  unless  one  is  quite  sure  of 
the  water,  it  is  better  not  to  syringe.  Planted  another 
frame  with  early  Potatoes.  Sharpe’B  Victor  is  a very  good 
white  foroing  Kidney,  comes  early,  and  is  of  good  quality. 
I have  grown  it  in  pots,  and  obtained  a useful  crop.  I 
never  leave  more  than  one  stem  to  Potatoes  in  hot-beds  or 
pots.  This  enables  me  to  plant  a little  oloeer.  The  rows 
in  frame  or  pit  culture  are  18  inches  apart,  and  the  sets 
about  7 inches  apart  in  the  rows.  I once  tried  them  a 
little  closer,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  was 
gained  by  it.  Made  up  more  hot  beds  for  various  crops. 
Shall  have  a couple  of  frames  of  Lettuces,  including  Paris 
Market  and  Bath  Cos,  both  of  which  do  well  under  glass. 
Rolled  lawns,  &c. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

USEFUL  SHRUBS. 

White  Spanish  Broom  (Cytisus  albus). 
This  (here  figured)  when  in  flower  towards  the 
end  of  May  is  a charming  shrub,  large  bushes 
of  it  being  like  fountains  of  white  spray. 
Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  in  growth  than  the 
White  Broom,  and  its  hardiness  and  suitability 
to  every  soil  and  aspect  render  it  one  of  the  very 
best  hardy  shrubs  we  have  in  gardens.  Though 
it  cannot  be  called  uncommon,  one  wishes  that  it 
was  more  plentifully  planted,  so  as  to  relieve  the 


monotony  of  Laurels,  Privet  , Barbel  ry,  and  other 
common  shrubs.  The  most  effective  place  to 
plant  the  White  Broom  is  at  the  point  of  a group 
of  low  Evergreens,  so  that  the  long  wand-like 
shoots  may  overtop  them  and  fall  gracefully  on 
all  sides.  Another  beautiful  way  of  planting  it 
is  in  isolated  masses  on  the  lawn,  and  the  purity 
of  its  flowers  may  be  brought  out  by  mixing  with 
it  a plant  of  the  straw-coloured  C.  prcecox  or 
the  bright  Yellow  Broom  (C.  scoparius),  as  they 
generally  flower  together  and  harmonise  well, 
if  you  have  a dry  bank  where  little  else  will 
grow  clothe  it  with  White  Broom  and  Double 
Gorse.  G. 


2816. — Weigela  rosea. — I cannot  under- 
stand this  hardy  shrub  not  blooming,  unless  it 
is  that  you  have  pruned  away  the  young  growths 
of  the  previous  season,  or  else  have  so  starved  it 
that  no  such  growth  was  made.  Ordinary 
garden  soil  is  quite  sufficient  for  Weigelas,  and 
they  do  as  well  as  any  shrub  in  a tub  or  box. 
They  are  also  good  plants  for  a suburban  district 
aswitness  those  in  many  gardens  around  London. 
You  might  try  it  in  fresh  soil,  well  drained  and 
not  overrich. — P.  U. 

There  is  not  the  least  question  that  the 

Weigela  would  do  far  better  in  the  open 
border,  and  I do  not  doubt  that,  in  any  good 
garden  soil,  it  would  bloom  freely.  If  you 
wish  to  multiply  it,  cut  off  some  of  the  terminal 
shoots,  including  two  or  three  joints,  and 
stick  them  in  the  ground  in  your  border.  They 


are  tolerably  certain  to  grow  if  inserted  firmly. 
You  can  then  plant  one  in  a tub  and  leave 
another  in  the  border,  and  judge  for  yourself 
whether  a free  root-run  and  constant  moisture, 
without  check  throughout  the  year,  do  not  pro- 
mote a more  healthy  growth  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former. — A.  G.  Butler. 

I suspect  the  cause  of  the  Weigela  not 

having  flowered  is  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
well  attended  in  the  matter  of  watering  during 
the  summer,  which  neglect  has  crippled  its 
growth.  This  shrub  is  a wonderfully  free- 
flowering  one  when  planted  where  it  obtains  a 
full  share  of  sunlight.  “ R.  C.  ” should  lose  no 
time  in  planting  it  out  in  such  a site  as  that 
named.  This  Weigela  requires  but  little 
pruning.  If  there  is  a weakly-growing  shoot 
in  the  centre  which  obstructs  the  light  cut  it  out 
altogether,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  vigorous 
shoots  every  year,  as  from  these  the  finest 
flowers  are  produced. — S.  P. 

The  shrub  is  possibly  in  a starved  con- 
dition, a very  likely  condition  if  in  a wooden  tub, 
unless  the  soil  has  been  often  enriched.  It 
would  be  certainly  best  in  the  open,  planted  out, 
and  even  near  a town  may  be  expected  to  flower 
well.  I have  seen  many  beautiful  bushes  of 
Weigelas  in  small  gardens  laden  with  flowers  in 
the  month  of  June,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns.  The  Weigela  is  one  of  the  most  accommo- 
dating of  shrubs,  and  should  be  planted  in  good 


soil,  not  in  the  usual  stuff  that  we  find  in  small 
gardens.  Give  the  shrub  also  as  open  a position 
as  possible,  and  prune  away  all  useless  shoots. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  give  a top-dressing  of  rich 
soil  each  year  to  maintain  the  vigour  and 
beauty.  When  in  full  health,  and  not  crowded 
with  other  things  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  their 
proper  share  ot  light,  the  Weigelas  are  very 
beautiful.  As  there  is  now  a good  list  of  varie- 
ties, as  Gioenowegenei  (rose),  Lavallei  (crimson), 
Candida  (white),  Van  Houttei  (white  and  red), 
and  Abel  Carriere  (deep-red),  I should  advise  you 
to  keep  only  to  the  richer  coloured  forms. 
Treat  the  shrub  liberally,  and  cease  to  grow  it 
in  a tub,  and  jou  will  be  rewarded  by  a proper 
display  of  bloom. — C.  T. 

By  all  means  turn  the  plant  out  into  the  border, 

where  it  will  succeed  much  better  than  in  a tub.  It  will 
grow  in  any  fairly  good  garden  eoil,  but  preferring  a 
rather  sandy  loam.  The  reason  the  plant  does  not  bloom 
in  the  tub  is  that  it  is  starved  at  the  root,  and  the  growth 
is  consequently  not  strong  enough  to  produce  flowers. — 
B.  C.  R. 

This  fine  garden  shrub  does  far  better  planted  out 

in  good  garden  soil  than  in  pots  or  tubs  of  any  kind.  It 
likes  good  rich  soil  to  grow  in,  and  soon  forms  a large 
specimen  either  in  a border  or  clumps  of  shrubs.  As  an 
isolated  specimen  on  the  lawn  it  forms  a beautiful  object 
when  furnished  from  the  base  to  summit  with  its  very 
pretty  rose-coloured  flowers.— J.  D.  E. 

2817.— Treatment  of  Yellow  Broom. 

— I was  in  just  the  same  position  a few  years  ago 
as  this  correspondent.  There  was  a number  of 
plants  of  the  White  Broom  about  the  outskirts 
of  plantations  that  it  was  desirable  to  retain  in 
full  vigour,  but  they  had  grown  so  top-heavy, 


owing  to  the  undergrowth  forcing  the  branches 
in  an  upward  direction,  that  the  plants  event- 
ually toppled  over  and  had  to  be  cut  down,  with 
the  result  that  the  old  plants  died  ; but,  fortu- 
nately, not  before  I had  raised  a number  of 
seedlings  from  the  same  plants,  which  were  set 
in  fresh  positions  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old 
ones.  I am  quite  sure  that  ‘‘R.  Herbert” 
cannot  deal  with  the  Yellow  Broom  as  he  would 
with  the  Gorse,  but  he  may  raise  plants  from 
seed  if  he  will  be  patient,  and  be  satisfied  if  one 
out  of  five  vegetates. — J.  C.  C. 

2802.— Pruning  Pyracanthas.— I’rur.e  into  shape 
in  spring  after  the  berries  have  fallen,  and  a little  stopping 
of  young  wood  may  be  done  during  summer,  tying  or 
nailing  in  all  flowering-spray  s.—E.  II. 

Wait  until  next  March,  then  cut  out  a portion  of 

the  oldebt  and  roughest  wood.  These  plants  need  very 
little  pruning,  except  what  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
fairly  good  shape,  and  not  too  roughly  upon  the  wall  er 
fence  they  may  be  against.— P.  U. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

“ BUSH  ” CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

For  the  amateur  who  requires  a quantity  of 
bloom  from  a limited  number  of  plants,  owing 
to  the  want  of  space,  not  only  to  flower  them  in 
but  during  the  summer  as  well,  the  “bush” 
method  of  culture  is  the  best  to  practise.  The 
cultivator  must  not  expect  when  the  time  comes 
to  be  able  to  win  prizes  in  competition  with 
others  from  what  is  known  as  the  tall  system  of 
cultivation,  where  the  plants  are  restricted  to, 
say,  three  or  four  blooms  to  each  one.  Another 
advantage  to  be  gained  is  that  flowers  can  be 
had  over  a longer  season  by  growing  the  plants 
in  two  batches.  From  the  middle  of  this  month 
to  the  same  time  in  February  is  a good  time  to 
strike  the  cuttings.  The  main  point  is  to  have 
a proper  selection  of  varieties.  No  matter  how 
well  the  plants  may  be  cultivated,  all  such 
efforts  will  be  nullified  if  the  selection  is  not  ti  e 
best.  For  instance,  many  of  the  varieties  in 
the  reflexed  section  are  especial  favouritts 
with  some  persons,  though  they  are  useless 
as  bushes,  owing  to  the  weak  peduncles  the 
flower-stems  possess,  and  for  this  form  of  culture 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  such  a defect  as  the 
above  should  be  avoided.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
place  a support  to  every  bloom,  sorts  must  be 
chosen  that  will  show  their  flowers  unaided  in 
this  respect.  Weak  peduncled  sorts  droop  their 
blooms  too  much  for  either  decoration  as  plants 
or  in  a cut  state.  As  a guide  to  beginners  I 
have  appended  a list  of  suitable  varieties  for 
this  purpose.  The  cuttings  may  be  insert  id 
singly  in  small  pots,  generally  known  as  thumbs, 
or  they  may  be  placed  two  in  one  3-inch  pot.  A 
compost  of  half  and  half  loam,  leaf- mould,  and 
sand  is  suitable.  It  should  be  passed  through 
a fine  sieve  to  remove  stones,  &c.  One  crock 
at  the  bottom  of  each  pot  is  sufficient  drainage 
with  a little  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compott 
over  it.  Press  the  soil  firmly  into  the  pots, 
covering  the  surface  with  silver-sand — some  ot 
this  is  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
with  a dibber,  in  preparing  the  hole  for  the  cut- 
tings, it  is  found  that  roots  form  quicker  in 
sand  than  soil.  Under  a handlight  in  the  green- 
house the  cuttings  will  make  roots  in  three 
weeks.  Choose  a place  where  the  most  light  is 
obtainable  to  prevent  the  cuttings  being  drawn 
up  weakly,  or  their  future  prospects  of  success 
will  be  very  much  weakened.  When  the  plants 
are  4 inches  high  top  them  for  the  production  of 
side  branches,  shifting  on  as  required  before  they 
are  root  bound  into  larger  pots  and  thus  keep- 
ing them  stocky  in  growth  ; 8-inch  and  10-inch 
pots  are  large  enough  to  bloom  them  in,  using 
the  largest  pots  for  the  strongest  growing  ones. 
Where  so  many  persons  make  a mistake  with 
“ bush  ” plants  is  the  continual  topping  of  the 
shoots  until  the  middle  of  July.  Although  this 
method  may  produce  a few  more  flowers,  they 
are  not  nearly  so  useful,  as  their  stems  are  so 
short  and  so  weak  that  the  blooms  are  not  self- 
supporting.  By  following  the  method  I will 
describe  spikes  of  bloom  from  1 foot  to  2 feet 
long  can  be  secured  ; these,  when  clothed  with 
flowers  their  whole  length,  are  much  more  useful 
than  those  so  much  shorter  and  weaker  in  the 
stem.  If  two  sets  of  plants  are  required,  one  to 
flower  later,  strike  more  cuttings  in  March. 
One  topping  is  enough  for  some  of  the  plants, 
while  those  required  to  be  grown  larger  should 
be  topped  a second  time,  when  the  shoots 
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resulting  from  the  first  topping  are  5 inches 
long.  During  all  stages  of  growth  the  plants 
must  have  abundance  of  air  and  space  to  prevent 
their  being  drawn  up  weakly.  When  they  are 
Placed  out-of-doors  do  not  let  them  touch 
each  other,  as  the  more  air  and  space  each  one 
has  the  dwarfer  it  will  be.  As  decorative  plants, 
much  depends  upon  the  foliage  ; where  this  is 
defective  the  appearance  is  spoilt.  From  the 
time  the  cuttings  are  rooted  until  the  plants  can 
be  safely  stood  out-of-doors  at  the  end  of  April 
or  May,  according  to  the  locality,  no  place  is  so 
good  for  the  plants  as  a cold  frame  set  in  an  open, 
sunny  position,  where  it  will  receive  all  the 
available  sunshine.  A thick  bed  of  coal-ashes  is 
good  for  standing  the  pots  on,  both  for  getting 
rid  quickly  of  surplus  water  and  preventing  the 
ingress  of  worms  to  the  soil.  For  this  latter 
purpose  also  use  Porter's  worm  preventers,  which 
are  special  crocks  made  from  closely  woven  brass 
wire,  which  effectually  prevents  worms  entering 
the  pots  at  all.  For  the  smallest  plants  three 
or  four  branches  are  sufficient  to  retain  from  the 
first  topping,  but  in  the  larger  size  about  eight 
or  ten  from  the  second  topping  is  sufficient  to 
produce  large  bushes.  If  three  shoots  are  pro- 
duced from  the  first  topping  a dozen  will  spring 
from  the  second.  Select  from  these  the  number 
required  and  tie  them  securely,  yet  loosely,  to 
stakes.  At  the  natural  break  of  the  plants  in 
August  many  more  shoots  will  be  produced; 
these  must  be  disbudded  to  the  requisite  number, 
about  twenty-four  on  the  large  and  half  that 
number  on  the  smaller  plants,  and  from  these 
numerous  side  shoots  will  grow  and  bloom,  as 
fr  iin  these  the  long  spikes  covered  with  blossoms 
are  obtainable.  In  September  the  flower-buds 
will  appear.  If  a few  larger  blooms  are  required 
on  each  plant,  take  off  all  the  buds  except  the 
centre  one  on  each  branch  ; but  where  a quantity 
is  preferred  there  must  be  no  disbudding,  but 
allow  all  to  develop  ; the  stems  will  be  clothed 
their  whole  length  with  flowers.  In  this  manner 
“ bush  ” plants  should  ba  managed,  as  by 
reducing  the  number  of  flowers  the  idea  of 
‘ 1 bushes  ” is  dispensed  with  at  once.  The  plants 
should  be  housed  in  batches,  allowing  some  to 
remain  outside  till  severe  frost  compels  their 
lemoval.  Plants  grown  under  this  method 
require  free  ventilation,  but  not  so  much  fire- 
heat  to  prevent  the  flowers  damping  as  those 
grown  to  produce  large  blooms.  Place  a stake 
to  each  main  stem,  or  one  strong  stake  in  the 
centre  of  the  plant,  to  which  the  branches  can  be 
tied  loosely.  Where  the  varieties  are  naturally 
of  dwarf  habit  this  answers  very  well,  but  in 
the  case  of  taller  kinds  one  stake  to  each  branch 
makes  all  secure.  For  the  first  potting  a com- 
post of  two  parts  loam,  one  each  of  leaf- mould 
and  horse-manure,  with  a liberal  addition  of 
sharp  silver-sand  where  the  loam  is  heavy, 
answers  well.  For  the  final  potting  there  should 
br  three  parts  loam,  one  of  horse-dung  and  leaf- 
mould,  and  to  every  bushel  of  soil  add  1 lb.  of 
Thomson’s  or  Innes’  Vine  manure.  At  all  times 
the  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  into  the  pots 
to  induce  a firm  growth.  Excessively  rich  and 
loose  soil  incites  a sappy  growth ; that  of  a more 
matured  character  is  the  best  for  giving  the 
greatest  quantity  of  perfect  blooms.  I omitted 
to  say  that  at  all  stages  the  plants  need  abund- 
ance of  water  at  the  roots,  but  at  no  time  must 
they  receive  too  much.  Many  persons  think 
Chrysanthemums,  being  such  moisture-loving 
plants,  cannot  have  too  much  at  the  roots,  but 
that  is  a mistake.  Give  sufficient  to  thoroughly 
wet  the  soil  throughout,  then  wait  until  more  is 
required.  Vigorous  syringings  overhead  after  a 
hot  day  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  plants  ; 
not  only  does  it  act  as  a cleanser  of  dust  from 
the  foliage,  but  checks  the  spread  of  insect  pests 
in  a great  measure.  After  the  pots  in  which 
the  plants  are  to  flower  are  full  of  roots,  liquid- 
manure  occasionally  will  prove  most  beneficial 
in  stimulating  the  growth  after  the  nutriment 
contained  in  the  soil  is  exhausted.  The  follow- 
ing will  be  found  a good  selection  of  varieties 
The  single  flowered  section  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  for  making  a good  display.  Pots  S inches 
in  diameter  are  large  enough  for  the  plants  in 
this  section,  but  of  courss  such  small  pots  will 
require  rather  more  attention  in  watering 
Japanese:  Avalanche  (white),  Bouquet  %ait 
(soft-rose),  Edwin  Molyneux  (crimson  and  gold), 
Florence  Percy  (creamy-white),  La  Triomphante 
(white,  shaded-rose),  M.  E.  A Carrif>re  (blush, 
changing  to  pure-white,  late),  Mile.  Lacroix 
(white).  Lady  Selborne  (white,  early),  M. 


Bernard  (rosy-amaranth),  M.  Monsillac  (rich 
reddish-crimson),  Peter  the  Great  (lemon)r 
Pha-bus  (bright  canary-yellow),  Val  d’ Andorra 
(red,  shaded-orange),  William  Robinson  (orange- 
salmon),  Mme.  B.  Rendatler  (nankeen-yellow, 
shaded-rose),  Source  d’Or  (orange  and  gold). 
Reflexed  : Buttercup  (yellow),  Cullingfordi 

(bright-crimson),  Dr.  Sharpe  (magenta-crim- 
eon),  Elsie  (canary-yellow),  Chevalier  Domage 
(bright-gold).  Incurved  : Mrs.  G.  Rundle 
(white),  George  Glenny  (primrose),  Mrs.  Dixon 
(orange-yellow),  Jardine  des  Plantes  (bright 
golden-yellow),  Lady  Hardinge  (rose-pink),  Mrs. 
Robinson  King,  Mrs.  Brunlees  (Indian-red, 
tipped  gold),  Prince  Alfred  (silvery  rose-crim- 
son). Anemone  : Soeur  Dorothee  Souille  (pale- 
lilac  fringe,  centre,  white,  shaded  rose).  Single 
varieties  : America  (opening  blush,  shading'off 
to  white).  Good  late  variety  : Jane  (white), 
Florence  (white,  shaded  rose),  Mary  Anderson 
(white,  changing  to  pink),  Mrs.  Langtry  (pale- 
pink),  Souvenir  d’Londres  (rich  crimson),  Oceana 
(silvery  blush),  and  Mrs.  A.  Le  Moult  (amaranth- 
crimson).  Pompons : Black  Douglas  (dark, 
maroon-red),  Mile.  Marthe  (white,  golden), 
Mile.  Marthe  (yellow),  Lizzie  Holmes  (bronze, 
changing  to  yellow),  Mile.  Elise  Dordan  (soft- 
rose),  Rosinante  (silvery-blush),  Nelly  Rainford 
(golden-amber),  St.  Michael  (bright-gold),  Presi- 
dent (deep,  rosy-carmine),  Soeur  Melanie  (white). 
Pompon  Anemone  : Marie  Stuart  (lilac-blush), 
Mme.  Montels  (white,  yellow  centre),  Calliopse 
(rich,  ruby-red),  Dick  Turpin  (bright-magenta, 
yellow  centre),  Emily  Rowbottom  (white),  Mrs. 
Astie  (golden-yellow),  Perle  (deep-rose),  Firefly 
(bright-scarlet),  and  Marguerite  de  Coi  (blush, 
pale-yellow).  E.  Molyneux. 


2783.— Chrysanthemum  cuttings.— 

The  propagating  frame  should  not  be  placed 
out-of-doors  or  in  another  frame.  The  proper 
place  for  it  is  in  a sitting-room  window.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  attend  to  the  Chrys- 
anthemums properly  in  severe  weather,  and 
the  heat  could  not  be  kept  up  in  all  proba- 
bility ; although  a “Constant  Reader”  does 
not  say  what  arrangements  are  made  as  to  this 
If  the  propagator  is  sunk  in  a hot-bed,  which 
has  been  but  recently  made,  the  heat  would 
be  sufficient  ; but  even  then,  the  cuttings 
would  damp  off  unless  the  glass  cover  be  wiped 
dry  daily.  Chrysanthemums  can  be  propagated 
quite  easily  in  a kitchen  window,  placing  the 
small  pots,  each  containing  a cutting,  in  a box 
1 foot  deep,  with  4 inches  of  fine  ashes  in  it, 
on  which  the  pots  shall  cover  the  box  with  one 
or  two  pieces  of  glass,  and  keep  these  wiped 
dry  every  morning,  the  ashes  being  moistened 
to  supply  a damp  atmosphere.  When  the  cut- 
tings are  struck,  the  . glass  can  be  gradually 
removed,  and  they  should  then  be  transferred  to 
the  open  air.— J.  L.  R. 

791.— Early -flowering  Chrysanthe 
mums.  — The  hardier  Chrysanthemums  are 
grown  for  outdoors  the  better,  and  if  a good 
effect  is  desired  it  is  not  necessary'  to  disbud,  as 
the  greater  the  profusion  of  flowers  so  much 
gayer  the  garden.  A few  buds  may  be  removed 
when  there  is  an  unusually  free  display,  but  the 
severe  disbudding  practised  with  the  November 
blooming  varieties  is  not  wanted  in  plants  for 
the  open.  The  position  should  be  as  open  as 
possible,  as  near  trees,  where  there  is  shade,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a satisfactory  growth  or  show 
of  flowers.  Of  course  in  towns  the  best  must  be 
made  of  the  position  available,  but  a good  soil, 
which  is  most  essential,  may  be  always  provided, 
loam,  mixed  with  a fair  proportion  of  well 
rotted  manure,  being  the  most  suitable.  At  the 
first  opportunity  prepare  it  now,  but  little  can 
be  done  whilst  the  severe  frosts  keep  on  ; as, 
judging  from  your  query,  you  have  no  stock,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  purchase  good  strong  plauts 
in  the  spring,  and  plant  them  out  in  the  positions 
they  are  to  adorn.  Give  each  plant  plenty  of 
space,  and  as  growth  progresses  stake  them,  but 
the  more  bushy  kinds  will  require  very  little 
assistance  in  this  way.  It  is  in  the  latter  end 
of  September  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is  very 
beautiful  in  the  open,  and  a list  of  the  finest 
varieties  for  flowering  at  that  time  would  include 
Mme.  Desgrange  and  its  forms.  You  cannot 
do  better  than  place  reliance  upon  these,  as  they 
are  exceptionally  free,  the  flowers  of  true 
Japanese  shape,  and  produce  a good  effect  in  the 
garden.  If  your  garden  is  large  a free  use  of 
these  will  create  a fine  display  of  colour. 


especially  in  association  with  the  earlier  bloom 
ing  Michaelmas  Daisies,  as  Acris,  G.  Wermig 
(bright-yellow),  Mrs.  Burrell,  Mrs.  Hawkins 
(rich-yellow),  La  Vierge  (pure-white,  very  dwarf 
and  bushy,  making  an  excellent  plant),  La  Perle 
(white,  similar  to  but  yet  distinct  from  La 
Vierge) ; whilst  flowering  later,  but  still  may  be 
called  early,  are  Alex.  Dufour  (a  very  useful 
kind,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  rose-purple), 
Comtesse  Foucher  de  Careil  (orange,  the  plant 
dwarf  and  very  free-blooming),  E.  G.  Hender- 
son and  Son  (orange-yellow),  YV.  Holmes 
(crimson,  the  reverse  of  the  floret  golden- 
yellow),  Feu  de  Bengale  (orange,  shaded  with 
crimson),  Isidore  Feral  (lilac  and  salmon-tint), 
Mme.  Leon  Collin  (bronze,  shaded  with  red), 
Roi  des  Prdcocds  (rich-crimson),  Mons.  E. 
Pynmrt  \ an  Geert  (yellow,  suffused  partially 
with  red),  and  William  Cobbett  (salmon-pink). 

I have  avoided  as  far  as  possible  all  delicate 
shades,  but  in  September  and  early  October  it  is 
not  so  necessary  to  take  the  weather  into  con- 
sideration as  in  November,  when  it  is  only  such 
richly  coloured  kinds  as  Jules  Lagrav^re  that 

stand  much  chance  against  rains  and  foe's 

C.  T.  s ‘ 

TOWN  FLOWERS. 

Several  queries  have  been  asked  recently  in 
Gardening  as  to  the  best  plants  for  town 
gardens,  and  possibly  it  will  be  interesting  to 
your  general  readers  if  a few  notes  are  madj 
upon  some  of  the  most  suitable  things  to 
withstand  the  fogs  and  often  unpleasant 
atmosphere  of  large  towns. 

The  Iris  is  a splendid  town  flower— at  least, 
the  German  varieties,  which  seem  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  the  too  often  unpleasant 
conditions.  When  in  a good  soil,  open  position, 
and  left  undisturbed  for  four  or  five  years,  a 
healthy  growth  results,  with  a fine  display  in 
the  month  of  June  of  the  fine  bold  flowers.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  introduce  a little  more 
variety  into  the  selection  than  is  usually'  the 
case.  There  is  no  need  to  confine  the  selection 
to  two  kinds,  or  the  common  Blue  Flag,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  One  might  well  have  half-a- 
dozen  kinds,  say  Celeste,  a charming  flower, 
lavender-blue,  and  highly  effective  in  a mass  ; 
Florentina,  the  Florentine  Iris,  which  blooms 
early,  and  is  very  sweetly  scented,  the  colour 
almost  white  ; Mme.  Chereau,  white,  edged  and 
feathered  with  violet,  a fine  market  Iris ; 
pallida,  a noble  garden  flower ; Queen  of  the 
May,  rose-lilac,  veined  with  yellow,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  all  the  group,  and  Victorine, 
which  has  white  standards,  blotched  -with 
purple,  the  frills  violet-purple,  veined  with 
white.  This  is  a small  but  very  choice  list,  all 
kinds  of  strong  decided  colour.  Plant  good 
roots  at  the  commencement,  as  they  take  a 
considerable  time  to  get  thoroughly  well 
established  ; give  water  in  very  dry  weather, 
and  it  does  no  harm  to  sy'ringe  them  after  a 
prolonged  winter  to  remove  all  sooty  deposits 
It  is  remarkable  how  black  the  firm  leaves  of 
the  Iris  become  after  a period  of  dense  fogs. 
The 

Carnation  is  another  very  good  town  flower, 
and  here,  again,  we  have  a plant  with  leaves 
that  resist  the  influence  of  the  town  atmosphere. 

In  the  London  parks  the  ordinary  Crimson  Clove 
and  the  White  Clove,  sometimes  called  Gioire  de 
Nancy,  succeed  well,  forming  fine  clumps,  which 
flower  regularly  every  year  with  great  freedom. 

If  they  will  succeed  in  the  centre  of  London, 
greater  success  may  be  anticipated  in  the  less 
crowded  suburbs.  One  amateur  at  Clapham 
cultivates  a large  collection,  and  in  the  open, 
winning  many  prizes  with  his  flowers.  The  great 
point  is  to  have  a good,  well-drained  soil.  The 
ground  in  many  suburban  gardens  is  very  poor, 
quite  unfit  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
plants,  and  more  failures  result  from  this  cause 
than  from  any  other.  The  self-coloured  kinds 
should  be  chosen,  unless,  of  course,  the  bizarres, 
flakes,  roses,  &c  , are  more  appreciated  ; but 
for  effect  and  cutting  the  beautiful  self  varieties 
are  the  most  suitable. 

Chrysanthemums  are  pre-eminently  town 
flowers.  The  beautiful  display  that  may  be 
seen,  for  instance,  at  Southwark  - park  is 
evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum in  the  smokiest  districts,  and  those  who 
grow  them  entirely  in  the  open  air  may  also 
meet  with  much  success.  I remember  seeing  in 
Hammersmith  a wall  of  Chrysanthemums,  and 
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the  garden  was  little  better  than  a back  yard, 
but  the  strong  healthy  roots  had  flowered  well 
into  November.  The  great  tiling  is  to  select 
varieties  of  good  colour.  Take  Jules  Lagravire 
as  an  example.  It  is  seldom  or  never  seen  at 
an  exhibition,  but  it  is  a splendid  town  flower, 
rich  crimson  in  colour,  free,  hardy,  and  vigorous. 
Then  we  can  add  the  old  cottage  variety 
Emperor  of  China,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Wm. 
Holmes — in  fact,  all  the  more  rettexed  flowers 
that  throw  off  rains  readily.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  big  flowered  kinds  are  of  little  value  in  the 
open,  whilst  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
incurved  class.  More  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  outdoor  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemums, 
and  the  best  of  September  free-blooming  kinds, 
of  which  Mme.  Dasgrange  and  its  varieties  are 
the  chief,  is  gradually  extending  Those  who 
have  good  town  gardens  will  doubtless  be  able 
to  add  other  hardy  perennial  flowers  to  the  list 
other  than  those  mentioned  here.  The  Spanish 
Squills,  the  Blue  Scilla  campanulata  in  particular, 
succeed  well,  also  London  Pride  (Saxifraga 
umbrosa),  and  both  the  golden  and  common 
Moneyworts  (Lysimachia).  The  London  Pride 
is  a charming  plant  when  it  is  well  grown.  It 
makes  an  excellent  edging,  and  is  a perfect  sea 
of  bloom  when  in  flower,  but  it  must  not  be  left 
year  after  year  without  attention  in  the 
way  of  division  or  a renewal  of  the  soil. 

It  i3  usually  starved,  and  under  those 
conditions  i3  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
Japan  Knot-weed  (Polygonum  cuspida- 
tum)  is  useful,  and  the  perc-nnial  Sun- 
flower (Helianthus  multiflorus)  and 
varieties,  besides  the  tall  graceful  grow- 
ing H.  orgy alis,  which  spreads  charmingly. 

I remember  going  into  quite  a London 
garden,  and  in  the  centre  was  a heap  of 
burrs  called  a rockery,  but  there  was  a 
good  quantity  of  soil  fortunately.  The 
Creeping  Jenny  had  run  entirely  over  it, 
making  a sheet  of  yellow,  and  the  common 
Sedum  Sieboldi  had  grown  into  large 
plants.  Campanula  glomerata  dahurica 
is  very  pleasing,  its  rich  blue  flowers  being 
freely  produced,  and  the  plant  grows 
well  near  large  towns  ; C.  rapunculus  also 
succeeds  well.  Auriculas,  Rudbeckias,  the 
common  Evening  Primrose,  Lilium  cro- 
ceum,  Harpalium  rigidum  (very  showy, 
and  blooming  during  the  summer  months), 
Hollyhocks  (if  they  can  be  kept  free  from 
the  disease),  besides,  of  course,  Daffodils, 
and  other  hardy  bulbs.  The  Day  Lilies 
may  also  be  included,  Anemone  japoniea, 
the  Japanese  Windflower,  Crown  Im- 
perial, Fritillaria  imperialis  (the  variety 
aureum  in  particular),  Funkias  (Plantain 
Lilies),  and  Pansies,  if  the  garden  is  not 
small  or  the  situation  too  smoky.  The 
Funkias  seem  to  resist  almost  as  well  as 
any  plant  the  trials  of  town  life.  I 
remember  two  specimens  of  F.  ovata  that 
stood  for  years  in  tubs  in  the  front  garden 
of  a house  in  Islington,  and  seemed  to 
relish  the  surroundings.  The  leafage  is 
remarkably  handsome,  deep-glaucous- 
green,  and  the  lilac  flowers  are  produced 
on  stems  about  1 foot  in  height.  F.  Sieboldi 
varies  in  height  from  2 feet  to  3 feet  ; 
the  buds  large,  are  of  cordate  shape,  whilst 
there  are  also  F.  subcordata,  F.  lancifolia, 
and  F.  grandiflora,  besides  variegated  varie- 
ties ; but  the  best  of  all  for  towns  is  F.  ovata. 
It  is  well  to  keep  the  broad,  handsome 
leaves  sponged  occasionally  to  remove  sooty 
deposits,  and  if  the  plants  are  in  pots  or  tubs, 
give  an  abundance  of  water,  especially  in  the 
summer,  when  the  soil  quickly  becomes  very 
dry.  Other  readers  of  Gardening  can  doubt- 
less add  to  the  list  given,  so  as  to  get  a 
thoroughly  good  selection  of  fine  hardy  flowers 
that  live  in  towns,  not  merely  in  the  suburbs. 

C.  T. 


2815  — Principles  of  hot- water  heat- 
ing.— Cold  water  is  heavier  than  hot,  and 
naturally  sinks  to  the  lower  levels.  As  it  be- 
comes heated  it  expands  and  rises,  and  this  fact 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  circulating  system 
upon  which  all  hot- water  heating  is  conducted. 
A 4-inch  pipe  contains  four  times  as  much  water 
as  one  of  2-inch  diameter,  and  of  equal  length. 
Two  2-inch  pipes  would  heat  rather  more  quickly 
than  one  of  the  4 inch  size,  but  they  would  not 
give  more  heat,  as  the  external  or  heating  area 
is  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  a general  way 


4-inch  pipes  are  preferable  to  the  smaller  sizes, 
as  they  contain  more  water,  and  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  fluctuate  so  readily,  while  they 
retain  a certain  amount  of  heat  for  an  appreci- 
ably longer  time  after  the  fire  has  gone  out  or 
burnt  low. — B.  C.  R. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

2300.— Best  Pompon  Dahlias.— The 

following  are  twelve  excellent  varieties  ; I will 
not  claim  that  they  are  the  best,  because  the  num- 
ber of  these  Dahlias  is  so  large  that  scarcely  two 
persons  would  choose  the  same  twelve  : Crimson 
Beauty  (crimson),  Rubens  (deep-maroon,  with 
white  tips),  T.  S.  Ware  (rich-red,  very  small), 
Catherine  (bright-yellow),  Cupid  (rose,  upon  a 
white  ground),  Darkness  (black),  Eurydice 
(blush,  with  purple  tips),  Grace  (cerise,  with 
lilac  shadings),  White  Aster  (pure-white),  Little 
Arthur  (orange-scarlet),  Minnie  (salmon  and 
purple),  and  Pure  Love  (soft-lilac). — P.  U. 

The  following  are  twelve  good  varieties  : 

Admiration  (the  flowers  crimson,  with  white 
tips  to  the  florets,  and  of  excellent  form),  Dark- 
ness (deep-maroon,  a telling  colour),  E.  F. 


Junker  (amber),  Fairy  Tales  (pale-primrose), 
Gem  (scarlet),  Hedwig  Pollwiz  (red,  tipped  with 
white),  Isabel  (orange-scarlet),  Leila  (red-buff), 
Little  Ethel  (white,  tipped  with  purple),  Little 
Princess  (white,  with  rose  tips  to  the  florets), 
Vivid  (orange-scarlet),  and  White  Aster  (of  the 
purest  white).  The  last  mentioned  is  perhaps 
the  most  useful  of  all,  especially  where  there  is 
much  demand  for  cut  bloom,  as  the  flowers  are 
produced  freely,  and  are  of  the  greatest  value 
for  all  kinds  of  decorations. — C.  T. 

The  best  twelve  varieties  are  : Achilles  (pale-lilac), 

Admiration  (deep-red,  white-tipped  petals),  Catherine 
(yellow),  Darkness  (blackish-maroon),  E.  F.  Junker 
(amber),  Gem  (scarlet),  Guiding  Star(white),  Lady  Blanche 
(white),  Leila  (reddish-buff,  tipped  white),  Lilian  (primrose 
petals,  edged  rose),  Othello  (blight-crimson),  Phoebe 
(orange,  of  exquisite  form  and  free).— J.  D.  E. 

2676.— Plants  for  a London  garden.— 

I have  only  just  seen  “ Dalstonian’s  ” enquiry  on 
the  above  subject,  and  as  one  who  has  lived  in 
his  neighbourhood  for  many  years  I venture  to 
give  him  a list  of  the  flowers  which  I have  had 
in  bloom  during  the  past  year,  omitting  all  those 
I which  were  not  a success.  I led  off  in  March 
with  Snowdrops,  Grape  Hyacinths,  soon  followed 
by  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  Scilla  nutans 
alba,  Pansies,  Violas,  Snapdragons,  Pyre- 
thrums  (single  and  double),  Cornflowers  (peren- 
nial and  annual),  Virginia  Stocks,  White  Pinks 


(Mrs.  Sinkins),  Scarlet  Tropmolum,  Liliums 
(pyreuaicum,  croceum,  davuricum,  candidum, 
testaceum,  auratum,  chalcedonicum,  longi- 
florum,  speciosum  album  and  rubrum),  Delphi- 
niums, Sweet  Peas,  English  Marigolds  (Meteor 
and  others),  Nicotiana  affinis,  Creeping  Jenny, 
Carnations,  Shirley  Poppies,  Polemonium 
Richardsoni,  Anemone  japoniea  (white  ami 
pink),  Verbenas,  Gaillardia  picta,  Mignonette, 
Asters,  Stocks,  Double  Dahlias  (the  single  ones 
require  more  room  than  I can  spare,  but  do 
very  well),  Marguerites,  Coreopsis,  Harpalium 
rigidum,  and  Phlox  Drummondi  (which  I sow  in 
April  where  they  are  to  flower,  as  I have  no 
glass  or  frames).  All  these  were  in  the  borders 
with  Blue  and  White  Clematis  Jackmani  ; 
Double  Calystegia  and  Rose  Souvenir  de  la  Mai 
maisonfor  thewalls,  with  Ivy  and  Ampelopsis.  In 
the  centre  bed  I had  “Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 
Violas,  and  Dwarf  Phloxes,  with  borders  of  Blue 
Lobelia,  Dwarf  French  Marigolds,  White 
Centaurea,  or  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium 
and  Echeverias.  There  are  many  others  which 
I have  found  do  well  here  in  former  years,  but 
probably  the  above  list  is  long  enough  for  a first 
venture. — H.  S. , Daluton, 


A FEW  GOOD  WINTER  FLOWERS. 

Christmas  Roses.  — The  varieties  of  the  Ghr  ist- 
mas  Roses,  Helleborus  niger,  are  many,  but 
such  kinds  as  St.  Brigid,  maximus,  and  the 
early-flowering  altifolius  are  the  best,  maxi- 
mus being  perhaps  the  most  useful.  In  every 
garden,  whether  larger  or  small,  there  should 
Le  plants  of  one  or  other  of  the  varieties  of 
H.  niger,  and  it  is  very  easy,  if  the  flowers  are 
required  for  cutting,  to  place  a hand-light  over 
the  best  clumps  just  as  the  buds  appear,  so  as  to 
shield  them  from  heavy  rains  and  cold  winds, 
but  the  hand-lights  should  be  removed  in  bright 
sunny  weather.  When  unprotected  the  flowers 
often  get  sullied  by  the  weather,  losing  that 
purity  which  makes  them  so  valuable  for  winter 
bouquets.  The  best  soil  for  the  Helleborus  is 
light  loam,  with  which  a fair  proportion  of  well- 
decayed  manure  has  been  mixed,  but  they  will 
succeed  in  ordinary  good  garden  ground.  It  is 
very  pleasing  to  see  on  a winter’s  day  large 
healthy  clumps  of  the  Christmas  Rose,  as  they 
are  practically  the  only  flowers  of  importance 
that  open  at  this  season  of  the  jear.  The 
quickest  way  to  gain  fine  plants  is  to  let  them 
alone.  If  distuibed  much  they  never  succeed  ; 
but,  of  course,  when  they  have  attained  some 
age,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
division  of  the  roots  for  an  increase  of  stock. 
In  selecting  a site  for  them  bear  in  mind  the 
importance  of  a thoroughly  well-drained  soil. 
No  good  result  will  accrue  from  a stagnant 
position,  and  they  also  like  shelter.  Sometimes 
in  a well-planted  garden  one  sees  the  Christmas 
Rose  flourishing  by  the  side  of  a ditch  or  at  the 
margin  of  a stream  where  the  position  is  shady. 
Where  plenty  of  cut  bloom  is  desired  it  is  easy 
to  take  up  the  best  clumps  ; put  them  into 
baskets  filled  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  place  in 
a warm  house,  and  they  will  afford  excellent 
flowers ; but  the  amateur  will  be  content  to  cover 
a few  with  hand-lights  in  the  open  ground.  They 
will  give  quite  as  many  flowers  as  ordinary 
households  require. 

TWO  WINTER-BLOOMING  HONEYSUCKLES. 
Against  a wall  Lonicera  Standishi  and  L. 
fragrantissima  are  very  interesting  in  the  winter 
months,  and  it  is  then  that  they  flower.  They 
are  not  really  climbers,  but  generally  grown  in 
this  way,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  their  blossoms 
can  be  detected  for  a good  distance,  this  beiDg 
very  strong,  although,  however,  the  flowers  aie 
not  very  conspicuous.  One  or  two  specimens 
near  the  windows  are  very  charming,  simply 
for  the  reason  of  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the 
flowers.  . 

The  Winter  Cherry  (Physalis  Alkekengi) 
cannot  be  called  a flower,  but  it  is  so  attractive 
in  the  winter  that  its  bright-scarlet  calyces  are 
excellent  substitutes  for  flowers.  I often  think 
that  those  whose  gardens  are  not  very  large,  so 
as  not  to  admit  of  the  many  beautiful  berry- 
bearing shrubs  available,  should  grow  a large 
clump  or  mass  of  this  fine  border  plant.  The 
fruits,  enclosed  in  the  scarlet  inflated  calyces, 
hang  on  the  shoots  like  little  globes,  and  vvhen 
cut  and  used  for  indoor  decorations,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  long  they  remain  fresh,  not  even  in 
the  course  of  many  months  losing  their  bright 
colour.  In  growing  the  Winter  Cherry,  it  must 
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have  a light,  well-drained  soil,  and  a sunny 
position.  Unless  these  can  be  given  it  will  not 
grow  well.  Clumps  of  it  on  the  rockery  look 
well  in  the  winter.  They  give  distinct  and 
bright  colour  when  it  is  most  desired. 

Iris  alata,  sometimes  also  called  Xiphion 
plauifolium,  is  a winter  flower  of  great  beauty, 
and  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  grow.  It  usually 
blooms  in  November,  also  at  Christmas,  and  a 
healthy  clump  at  the  foot  of  a sunny  wall  is 
very  charming.  The  time  to  plant  the  bulbs  is 
early  autumn,  and  in  light,  well-drained,  warm 
soil,  choosing  a sunny  sheltered  position.  It  is 
not  a difficult  bulb  to  grow  either  outside  or  in 
pots.  A potful  or  two  of  it  in  the  greenhouse 
makes  a decided  change  from  the  usual  run  of 
things.  Outside  the  bulbs  are  better  if  covered 
with  a hand-light  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  likely  to  get  sullied  as  if 
exposed  to  the  weather.  One  can  always 
recognise  I.  alata  by  its  very  characteristic  Leek- 
like growth.  When  out  of  bloom  it  looks  just 
like  a miniature  Leek,  and  has  a pleasing 
appearance  pushing  up  through  a root  of  Stone- 
crop  or  Saxifrage.  Although  we  do  not  care  to 
grow  hardy  things  like  this  in  pots,  yet,  like 
I.  reticulata,  this  Iris  makes  a pleasing  feature. 

Winter  Jasmine.  — The  well-known  Jas- 
minum  nudiflorum  needs  no  recommendation. 
It  is  to  be  seen  in  all  good  gardens,  but  I draw 
attention  to  its  beauty  when  allowed  to  mix 
with  Ivy  ; the  rich  green  leaves  of  which  inten- 
sify the  rich-golden  flowers  of  the  Jasmine,  so 
profusely  borne,  as  to  cover  the  naked  shoots. 
Few  climbers  are  more  easily  grown,  and  it 
deserves  better  treatment  than  it  often  gets. 

I saw  recently  an  old  wall  over  which  Ivy 
had  grown,  and  this  Jasmine  also,  the  two 
creating  a fine  picture. 

Chimonanthus  fraorans  grandiflorus  — A 
good  plant  of  this  on  a wall  near  the  house 
possesses  much  interest.  It  blooms  in  the  depth 
of  \t  inter,  and  if  not  showy  the  flowers  are  very 
sweet,  the  scent  particularly  rich  and  aromatic. 
The  flowers  are  produced  close  to  the  shoots, 
and  are  of  a pale-yellow  colour.  When  the 
plant  is  in  health  they  are  borne  very  freely, 
and  if  the  position  is  sheltered  do  not  suffer 
from  frosts.  It  likes  sun,  a .well-drained  soil, 
and  needs  a little  timely  attention  in  keeping 
the  shoots  nailed  in.  One  does  not  often  see  a 
fine  specimen,  but  it  is  worth  growing  if  only' 
for  the  sweet  scent  of  the  flowers.  These 
are  a few  good  plants  that  should  be  in  all 
gardens,  large  or  small,  but,  of  course,  this  is 
not  a complete  list.  The  Witch  Hazels 
(llamamelis)  also  bloom  in  winter,  but  are  not  of 
much  interest  or  value.  C,  T. 


2818  —Plants  in  beds  after  bulbs.— 

\ on  ought  to  be  able  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
by  planting  good-sized  plants  of  Pelargoniums, 
(“Geraniums”),  Calceolarias,  &c.,  at  the  end 
of  May.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  present  arrangements,  and 
that  you  would  like  a change,  which  I should 
say  is  very  desirable.  If  you  have  several  beds 
why  not  do  away  with  them  and  make  one  large 
bed  or  border  ? You  will  then  be  able  to  grow  a 
greater  variety  of  hardy  plants,  and  so  get  rid 
of  that  dreary  waste  of  time  of  which  you  coin- 
plaiu.  In  this  bed  or  border  you  may  grow 
some  bulbs,  and  such  subjects  as  Pansies,  Wall- 
flowers, Forget- me  not,  Anemones,  &c.,  for 
flowering  in  spring.  For  early  summer  you  may 
have  Pinks,  Sweet  Williams,  and  the  Flag  Iris. 
To  follow  these  there  are  Carnations,  Double  and 
Single  Pyrethrums,  Columbines,  Dahlias,  and 
many  other  subjects  ; with  a few  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  Gladiolus,  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies  you  would  have  a continuous  supply  of 
flowers  from  early  spring  until  the  autumn. 
Many  of  these  subjects  when  once  planted  would 
last  for  years  with  a little  attention,  and  when 
the  bulbs  are  over  you  may  put  in  their  place 
“ Geraniums,”  Calceolarias,  Stocks,  Asters,  &c., 
every  year  if  you  wish. — J.  C.  C. 

I should  not  advise  you  to  plant  peren- 
nials, as  there  is  much  danger  of  the  bulbs  being 
injured  in  the  planting;  but  you  cannot  do 
better  than  select  annuals,  aud  a good  selection 
may  be  sown  without  iuflieting  any  injury  upon 
the  permanent  occupants  of  the  border.  I 
remember  an  old  border  filled  with  bulbs,  but 
yet  kept  bright  throughout  the  summer  by 
aunuals  sown  or  planted  iu  large  groups  to  give 
a fine  effect  of  colour  ; therefore,  make  up  your 


mind  to  have  annuals,  and  the  more  tender  kinds 
may  be  raised  under  glass,  as  you  have  a house 
at  command,  getting  good  healthy  stock  before 
hand  for  planting  out.  Keep  the  various  things 
together,  and  if  they  run  out  on  to  the  walk  it 
will  not  be  of  much  consequence.  The  border 
mentioned  had  a very  old-world  look  by  reason 
of  the  irregular  edge  of  annuals.  Treat  the 
plants  well,  thinning  out  severely,  so  that  each 
can  have  ample  space  to  grow,  and  let  the  soil 
be  good.  Under  these  conditions  excellent 
growth  is  made,  and  the  annuals  continue  to 
flower  over  a long  season. — C.  T. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

GHERKINS  FOR  MARKET. 

In  reply  to  “Market  Man,”  “ Amateur,”  and 
others,  these  are  sown  about  the  middle  of  May 
in  rows  4 feet  or  5 feet  apart,  and  the  seeds  are 
put  in  about  4 inches  or  5 inches  asunder.  A 
good  place  for  this  crop,  and  one  often  devoted 
to  it,  is  the  alleys  between  the  rows  of  spring- 
sown  Cabbage  or  Radish-beds.  The  alleys  are 
dug  over,  the  drills  for  the  seeds  opened  in  the 
morning,  and  they  are  sown  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  ground  is  warm.  When  the  Radishes 
or  other  crop3  are  cleared  off  the  intervening 
beds,  the  latter  are  dug,  and  a line  of  Cauli- 
flowers or  French  Beans  is  planted  along  the 
centre  of  them,  or  sometimes  two  or  three  lines 
of  Lettuces  are  put  in.  Some  sow  the  Gherkins 
in  an  open  quarter  in  patches  of  three  or  four 
seeds  together,  in  rows  about  5 feet  or  6 feet 
apart  and  3 feet  or  4 feet  asunder  in  the  row. 
Hand-glasses  are  then  placed  over  the  seeds,  and 
when  the  young  plants  have  come  above 
ground,  abundant  ventilation  is  given  until 
they  show  flower,  when  they  are  fully  exposed. 
Others  sow  a few  seeds  in  the  middle  of  the 
space  between  fruit-bushes  for  about  6 feet  or 
10  feet  into  the  brake,  but  no  farther.  Thus, 
being  near  the  outside,  they  get  plenty  of  air 
and  light,  and  have,  in  addition,  the  shelter  of 
the  bushes  In  many  cases,  however,  they  are 
now  raised  in  frames  and  transferred  to  the 
open  ground  in  June.  These  Gherkins,  of  which 
an  illustration  is  given  on  page  G69,  are  very 
extensively  cultivated  in  London  market-gardens, 
some  growers  frequently  gathering  from  18,000 
to  20,000  fruit  in  one  day.  The  fruit  is  gathered 
when  about  the  size  of  a man’s  little  finger, 
placed  in  bushel  baskets,  and  sent  direct  to  the 
pickle  manufacturers.  B. 


2806  — Market  Cabbage.— The  Cabbage 
alluded  to  here  is  undoubtedly  the  London 
Colewort,  and  has  been  grown  by  the  acre  near 
London  for  many  years.  The  leading  trade 
growers  supply  seeds,  but  the  best  growers  for 
market  have  a stock  of  their  own,  which  they 
keep  up  by  annually  saving  seeds  from  the  best 
varieties.  It  has  been  grown  for  so  long  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  induce  the  market 
farmers  to  grow  any  other,  but  there  are  now 
other  good  and  small  growing  Cabbages  for 
summer  and  autumn  use.  Sutton’s  Little  Gem, 
sow’n  in  April,  comes  ill  for  cutting  in  August. 
Yeitch’s  Earliest  of  All,  sown  between  March  and 
May,  produces  splendid,  neat,  and  compact 
Cabbages  of  small  size  in  the  autumn. — J.  D.  E. 

More  of  the  Enfield  Market,  or  a selec- 
tion from  it,  than  of  any  other  kind  is  grown 
for  the  London  markets  ; and  young,  half-grown 
plants  of  this,  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring, 
are  pulled  and  sold  as  Cole  worts  or  “Broccoli 
Greens”  during  the  summer.  But  perhaps 
“ Puzzled  ” means  the  Rosette  Colewort,  which 
also  is  largely  grown  for  the  late  summer  aud 
autumn  supplies.  It  may  easily  be  known  by 
the  leaves  folding  inwards  like  the  petals  of  a 
Rose.— B.  C.  R. 

Covent  Garden,  Early  Battersea,  Enfield  Market, 

and  London  Market  are  all  good,  and  are  much  grown  in 
different  districts.  They  are  probably  closelv'related  ; 
perhaps  are  selections  from  the  same  variety,  which  have 
acquired  local  names.  For  August  the  spring-sown  Ellam’s 
Early  Red  and  Atkins’  Matchless  are  good  for  market, 
coming  in  quickly.— E.  II. 

2813.—  Onion  culture.— Onions  may  be 
sown  in  heat  in  spring,  hardened  off  and  trans- 
planted in  good  laud.  Exhibitors  generally’ 
adopt  this  plan  with  the  best  possible  results’; 
but  the  land  is  well  done  by,  both  in  cultivation 
and  manuring,  and  large  Onions  cannot  be 
obtained  from  poor  land  badly  cultivated. 
When  I lived  in  Ireland  (a  good  many  years 


ago)  we  could  not  get  fine  Onions,  chiefly 
through  maggots,  till  we  adopted  the  plan  of 
autumn  sowing.  All  the  kinds  named  were 
sown  in  August  and  transplanted  in  February, 
with  good  results. — E.  H. 

Some  of  the  growers  of  Onions  for 

exhibition  sow  the  seed  in  frames  in  January, 
and  carefully  plant  them  out  in  March  or  April ; 
but  for  ordinary  purposes  they  may  be  sown  in 
February,  if  the  weather  is  favourable.  The 
Onion  likes  a rich,  deep  soil  to  grow  iD,  and  if 
the  seed  is  sown  in  February’  the  bulbs  will 
grow  large  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes  by 
the  end  of  the  season.  If  the  seed  is  sown  in 
heat  the  young  plants  would  probably  get  a check 
which  they  might  never  recover  from. — J.  D.  E. 

There  is  no  reason  why  aDy  of  the 

Onions  named  should  not  be  sown  inside  as  sug- 
gested, but  if  extra  large  bulbs  are  wished  for, 
these  are  not  the  sorts  for  supplying  them.  No 
matter  under  what  conditions  of  culture,  these 
sorts  never  grow  large,  but  they  are  amongst  the 
best  for  winter  use,  keeping  sound  a long  time  if 
harvested  in  proper  condition.  The  Lord 
Keeper,  Anglo-Spanish,  Ailsa  Craig,  or  Rouaham 
Park  are  the  sorts  usually  seen  at  shows  of  such 
immense  size.  The  three  former  are  good  for 
use  up  to  November,  the  last  named  then 
coming  in.  This  sort  will  keep  quite  fresh  till 
March  if  stored  in  good  condition.  Sow  the 
seed  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  using  sandy  soil ; 
placing  them  in  a gentle  warmth  at  the  end  of 
January.  When  the  plants  are  an  inch  or  so 
high  give  them  a place  near  the  glass  on  a shelf 
in  a cool-house  to  induce  them  to  grow  stocky, 
gradually  hardening  them  off.  When  3 inches 
high  prick  them  out  in  a cold  frame  in  light  soil 
4 inches  apart.  From  this  place  they  will  be 
ready’  to  plant  out  in  the  garden  in  rows  15  inches 
wide,  the  plants  4 foot  apart,  when  all  fear  of 
frost  is  past.  At  the  bottom  of  the  frame  place 
a layer  of  rotted  manure  2 inches  thick,  into 
which  the  roots  will  run,  thus  enabling  them  to 
lift  with  a good  ball  of  earth  to  each  at  planting- 
time. No  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  the 
ground  if  not  already  done.  It  should  be  deeply 
dug  or  trenched,  adding  manure  freely,  placing 
it  under  the  top  layer  of  soil  about  9 inches  deep. 
A few  days  previous  to  planting  sprinkle  a small 
quantity  of  Thomson’s  Vine  Manure  on  the  sur- 
face, along  with  some  wood-ashes  and  soot. 
Lightly  fork  the  ground  over  ; bring  the  manure 
about  4 inches  deep.  Should  the  weather  be 
dry  during  June  and  July  give  the  plants 
copious  supplies  of  liquid-manure  if  the  finest 
bulbs  are  desired.  If  the  soil  is  of  a light  nature 
a mulching  of  cow-manure,  an  inch  thick,  would 
be  an  advantage,  assisting  the  growth  of  the 
plants  much.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  its 
growing  useful  bulbs  of  those  named  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  sowing  the  seed  at  the  time 
stated  in  the  open  if  the  soil  is  rich.  Perhaps 
it  is  not.  Deep  digging  and  plenty  of  manure  is 
the  best  way  to  obtain  a full  Onion  crop  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  culture. — S.  P. 

2805.— Red  Rhubarb.— There  are  many 
kinds  of  Rhubarb,  but  one  of  the  best  is  Hawke's 
Champagne,  a variety  that  one  sees  very  little  of 
in  gardens  ; but  it  is  delicious  in  flavour.  The 
stalks  are  slender,  rich-red,  and  when  cooked 
full  of  juice  ; the  flavour  very  rich,  quite  unlike 
the  big- stalked  kinds  grown  largely  for  market. 

\ ou  would  be  able  to  get  this  kind  at  any  good 
nursery,  and  try  until  you  receive  it,  as  it  is 
worth  all  the  others  put  together  for  pies  and 
preserves. — C.  T. 

The  large-growing  Rhubarb,  which  produces  very 

thick  and  long  leaf  stalks,  is  not  the  best  for  cooking,  and 
does  not  produce  red  juice.  The  best  Rhubarb  I have 
ever  grown  is  cultivated  for  market  purposes  in  Essex 
under  the  name  of  Champagne  ; it  has  a red  juice  when 
cooked,  and  is  excellent. — J.  D.  E. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

FORCING  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 


Not  a few  gardeners  still  hold  the  idea  that  to 
be  successful  in  forcing  Lily  of  the  Valley  the 
crowns  or  clumps  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Continent,  but  they  are  mistaken  all  the  same. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  quite  as  good  crowns  can  be 
grown  in  this  country,  and  this  is  asserted  with- 
out any  wish  to  depreciate  or  detract  from  the 
value  of  imported  supplies.  Doubtless  those 
very  plump  Viennese  crovrns  do  produce  extra 
fine  spikes  of  flower,  but  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent with  the  Dutch  clumps,  the  fault  in  this 
case  lying  not  so  much  in  the  preparation  of  the 
crowns  as  in  the  variety  itself.  Given  plenty  of 
roots  to  commence  with  of  the  large-flowered 
variety,  I would  undertake  to  produce  crowns 
equal  in  every  way  to  the  best  imported.  So 
also  could  any  other  gardener  with  sufficient 
garden  room  for  the  purpose.  Even  the  common 
or  wild  form  to  be  found  growing  in  woods  can 
be  considerably  improved,  or  grown  to  equal 
the 

Dutch  clumps,  unless  the  latter  happen  to 
be  of  the  larger  or  major  form.  The  notion  that 
some  crowns  force  better  than  others  owing  to 
being  better  ripened  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
experience,  and  if  any  fail  to  flower  properly  or 
refuse  to  start  at  all,  this  must  be  attributed  to 
causes  other  than  faulty  ripening  or  maturation 
of  the  crowns.  It  is  possible  to  flower  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  at  almost  any  time  after  the  leaves 
are  fully  grown,  and  I have  had  at  one  time 
fresh  spikes  of  flower,  spikes  of  bright  red 
berries,  and  strong  green  leaves,  all  connected 
with  the  same  crown.  If  there  is  no  spike 
formed  in  a crown  before  the  old  leaves  are 
nearly  dead,  none  will  be  forced  out  during  the 
following  winter  or  spring,  ripening  not  affect- 
ing the  case  in  the  least.  Undoubtedly  an 
enforced  rest,  such,  for  instance,  as  exposure  to 
frost  would  give,  is  favourable  to  an  early  and 
strong  spike  growth,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
absolutely  necessary.  Most  gardeners  have 
probably  had  one  or  more  batches  of  crowns  fail 
to  start  at  all,  and  I well  remember  a strong  lot 
of  crowns  that  behaved  in  that  way.  They  kept 
active  or  plump  and  green  for  a whole  year,  but 
nothing  I could  do  had  the  effect  of  promoting 
either  a root  or  top-growth,  and  they  were 
eventually  thrown  away.  At  that  time  the 
blame  was  put  upon  the  quality  of  the  crowns  ; 
they  were  supposed  to  have  been  badly  ripened. 
Since  that  time  our  views  have  changed,  and 
I may  safely  state  that  those  crowns,  and 
very  many  more  that  have  behaved  similarly, 
were  too  much  exposed  at  the  outset.  Instead 
of  plunging  the  pots  only  in  a brisk  bottom- 
heat,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
crowns  also  be  well  covered  up,  a surfacing  of 
about  4 inches  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  leaf-soil 
answering  well  for  the  purpose.  In  order  to 
have  plenty  of  flower-spikes,  say,  for  the 
Christmas  festivities,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
plunge  deeply  in  a moist  bottom-heat  of  about 
80  degs.,  with  a top-heat  nearer  65  degs.,  on  or 
about  December  1st,  the  required  number  of  pots 
well  filled  with  crowns  ; they  will  start  quickly 
and  surely.  It  should  be  added  that  they  ought 
to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  water  and  be 
early  transferred  from  the  forcing-pit  to  shelves 
in  forcing-houses,  or  other  well  heated  houses, 
and  gradually  exposed  to  full  light  and  a lower 
temperature.  At  the  present  time,  January 
13th,  I could  point  to  a long  row  of  6-inch  pots 
filled  with  Lily  of  the  Valley,  carrying  on  an 
average  twenty-four  good  or  fully-grown  spikes 
of  bloom  and  a fair  amount  of  foliage,  all  of 
which  were  started  on  December  16th.  The 
crowns  were  home-grown,  though  a local  trade 
grower  could  hardly  credit  that  fact  when  he 
saw  the  results.  No  particular  pains  are 
taken  with  the 

Preparation  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  for 
forcing,  and  now  a good  start  has  been  made,  or 
in  other  words  a rather  long  length  of  border 
has  been  filled  with  strong  crowns,  a fourth  and 
sometimes  more  of  those  longest  planted  can  be 
annually  lifted  and  forced  without  interfering 
with  the  requisite  heavy  supply  of  flowers  that 
are  required  for  table  decoration  during  the 
natural  flowering  season.  The  plan  of  preparing 
single  crowns  answers  very  well,  but  the  more 
common  method  of  planting  broadcast,  so  to 
speak,  is,  in  my  estimation,  the  simplest  and 
best.  In  lifting,  only  the  plumpest  crowns  are 


reserved  for  forcing,  the  rest  being  replanted  on 
the  first  favourable  opportunity.  All  the  latter 
require  is  a breadth  of  fairly  rich,  well-worked 
ground,  west  borders  seeming  to  suit  them  well, 
and  they  may  be  disposed  3 inches  apart  each 
way,  only  the  points  appearing  above  ground. 
A mulching  of  leaf-soil  given  at  planting-time 
aud  another  every  winter  is  all  the  further 
attention  ours  get,  though  in  hotter  or  drier 
positions  they  would  be  all  the  better  for  occa- 
sional soakings  of  water  in  hot  dry  weather.  In 
three  or  four  years’  time  strong  crowns  are 
plentiful,  a fairly  good  lot  of  flower  being 
obtained  annually  after  the  first  season.  If 
enough  of  the  large-flowering  variety  cannot  be 
obtained,  be  content  to  act  as  I have  been 
obliged  to  do  and  plant  the  common  form.  Too 
many  cannot  well  be  grown  or  forced,  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley  being  one  of  the  most  popular 
flowers  in  cultivation.  G. 


will  need  much  attention  in  this  respect,  and  all 
flower-buds  should  be  pinched  out  to  enable  the 
plants  to  grow  in  the  desired  shape.  Red- 
spider,  thrips,  and  mildew  are  very  troublesome 
to  the  grower.  To  eradicate  the  insects,  make  a 
solution  of  soft-soap  and  water,  with  a little 
paraffin  added  ; take  the  plants  outside,  well 
sponge  the  leaves,  and  syringe  them  with  this 
solution,  and  after  the  plants  have  remained  a 
few  minutes  with  the  solution  on  the  leaves  give 
a good  syringing  with  clean  water.  To  check 
the  ravages  of  mildew  dust  the  leaves  with 
yellow  sulphur  on  both  sides.  C.  Hinchmani 
grows  about  2 feet  high,  producing  scarlet 
flowers,  C.  illicifolium  (yellow,  2 feet),  C.  Dick- 
soni  (scarlet  and  yellow,  3 feet),  C.  diversifolia 
(orange-red,  2 feet  to  3 feet),  C.  spectabile  (very 
showy,  orange-red,  2 feet).  F.  T.  S. 


CULTURE  OF  CHOROZEMAS. 

These  plants  are  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of 
New  Holland,  and  they  are  very  useful  for  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory.  Grown  on  a 
wire  balloon-trellis,  they  are  very  effective. 
Their  brilliant  flowers,  besides  being  plentiful, 
last  a long  time,  and  may,  with  proper  treat- 
ment, be  had  throughout  the  dull  winter  months, 
when  all  blooms  are  very  welcome.  They  also  form 


Gherkins  or  Pickling  Cucumbers.  (Natural  size  of 
young  fruit.)  (See  page  668.) 


handsome  plants  when  grown  in  pots  as  bushes, 
their  long,  drooping  shoots  then,  in  some  cases, 
completely  hiding  the  pot  from  view,  and  when 
managed  in  this  way  they  are  very  useful  for 
arranging  with  other  things  which  have  cast  off 
their  beauty  for  the  time  being.  There  is  no 
specified  time  for  potting  these  plants.  Any 
time  during  spring  and  summer  they  may  be 
shifted,  providing  they  are  healthy,  and  the  pot 
full  of  roots.  Some  cultivators,  however,  prefer 
to  pot  them,  when  the  shoots,  which  ha,ve  been 
cut  back,  break  out  afresh,  and  if  this  latter 
plan  is  adopted,  they  should  be  shifted  into  a 
pot  at  least  two  sizes  larger.  The  soil  best 
suited  for  them  is  a mixture  of  two-parts  peat, 
two-parts  turfy-loam,  and  one  of  leaf-mould, 
with  a quantity  of  broken  charcoal  and  sand. 
The  pots  should  be  clear,  and  good  drainage 
afforded.  After  potting  stand  the  plants  in  a 
frame  or  pit,  keeping  them  rather  close  until 
the  roots  make  a start,  when  plenty  of  water 
should  be  given,  and  air  admitted  on  every 
possible  occasion.  Late  in  the  afternoons  of 
hot  days  a syringing  over  and  under  the  leaves 
may  be  given,  and  the  lights  closed  for  about 
two  hours  ; they  should  then  be  either  partly 
or  entirely  removed  for  the  night.  To 

Propagate  Chorozemas,  insert  cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  wood  in  well-drained  pots  of  sand  ; 
a few  pieces  of  lumpy  peat  should  be  placed 
over  the  crocks  to  strengthen  the  young  roots. 
Stand  the  pots  under  a bell-glass  in  a frame  or 
house  ; watering  should  be  done  very  carefully 
until  thoroughly  rooted.  This  is  best  performed 
in  July  or  early  autumn.  If  the  cuttings  are 
not  ready  for  potting  off  by  September  they 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  all  winter  in  the 
cutting  pots  until  February,  when  they  may  be 
shifted  into  60  s The  soil  should  be  kept 
moderately  moist  at  all  times,  and  while  grow- 
ing a dose  of  liquid-manure  twice  a week  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  plants.  If  they  are  required  to 
cover  a balloon-trellis  very  little  stopping 
will  be  required  ; but  those  for  bush  specimens 


2814.— Howto  grow  Eucharis  Lilies. 

— You  have  kept  your  bulbs  too  cold.  To  do 
these  justice  they  want  a forcing-house  during 
growth.  They  may  be  cooled  down  in  summer, 
but  must  have  heat  again  to  send  up  the  spikes 
for  winter.  They  are  not  difficult  to  manage 
where  they  have  a fair  amount  of  heat.  All  the 
failures  I have  seen  have  been  brought  about  by 
starvation,  and  keeping  the  bulbs  too  damp  in 
too  low  a temperature.  Move  the  plants  into 
the  forcing  house  and  get  them  into  growth, 
then  see  what  condition  the  roots  are  in,  and  if, 
as  is  likely,  the  soil  is  devoid  of  fibre  and  sour, 
shake  it  all  off  and  repot  in  good  turfy  loam  and 
very  old  flaky  cow-manure,  with  enough  sand 
and  charcoal  to  make  it  fairly  porous.  Drain 
the  pots  well,  and  they  should  not  be  too  large, 
as  it  will  be  better  to  give  another  shift  when 
some  progress  has  been  made  than  overpot  now. 
When  potted  plunge  in  the  forcing-house,  and 
be  specially  careful  not  to  overwater  at  first. 
When  the  bulbs  are  fairly  in  growth  liberal 
supplies  of  water  are  required,  and  liquid-manure 
may  be  given  with  advantage  to  pot-bound 
plants.  In  future  do  not  keep  in  a low  tempera- 
ture too  long  at  a time.  Cool  treatment  for  a 
time  has  ripening  resting  effect,  but  I have  had 
splendid  potfuls  which  never  left  the  stove  in 
winter.— E.  H. 

The  leaves  are  sure  to  be  sickly,  small 

yellow  things  if  the  plants  are  not  in  a hot- 
house. The  Eucharis  atnazonica  or  Amazon 
Lily  is  quite  a hot-house  plant,  and  one  of  easy 
culture  ; but  the  bulbs  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed much.  The  plants  succeed  best  when 
grown  in  a temperature  of  60  degs.  to  65  degs. 
The  best  soil  for  them  consists  of  good  fibrous 
yellow  loam,  about  three  parts  to  one  of  leaf- 
mould,  and  one  part  of  decayed  stable-manure, 
with  a good  sprinkling  of  sand.  When  the 
bulbs  have  been  parted  out  and  newly  potted 
they  will  start  better  in  bottom-heat ; and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overwater  them.  When 
well  rooted  and  in  free  growth,  copious  supplies 
of  water,  and  a tropical  atmosphere  is  what 
they  delight  in. — J.  D.  E. 

This  Lily  delights  in  plenty  of  heat  and 

moisture,  both  atmospherically  and  at  the  roots, 
except  in  the  latter  case,  when  the  growth  is 
made  and  the  plants  need  a little  rest  to  induce 
them  to  throw  up  their  flower-spikes  with 
renewed  vigour.  Some  growers  say  that 
Eucharis  Lilies  should  not  have  any  sunshine 
after  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  nor  before 
five  in  the  afternoon.  Certainly,  they  should 
not  receive  much,  as  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  leaves  turning  yellow,  coupled  with  a too 
low  temperature  and  too  much  moisture  at  the 
root  when  in  a resting  state.  Pots  5 inches  in 
diameter  are  large  enough  for  single  bulbs  if  of 
full  size  ; 6-inch  pots  will  hold  three  of  medium 
size,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  It  is  a mistake 
to  overpot  them  and  to  interfere  with  their 
roots  continually  if  in  a satisfactory  state. 
Good  drainage  is  essential,  as  the  plants  require 
much  water  when  growing  freely.  Any  stagna- 
tion at  the  roots  in  consequence  of  a defect  here 
is  sure  tolead  to  unhealthy  plants.  Fibrous  loam, 
three  parts  to  one  each  of  peat  and  partly- 
decayed  leaves,  with  a slight  addition  of 
charcoal  and  silver  sand  to  render  the  soil 
porous  ; the  quantity  of  these  two  ingredients 
must  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  loam, 
whether  it  be  light  or  heavy.  Pot  the  plants 
moderately  firm,  keeping  the  bulbs  about  half 
out  of  the  soil.  Support  the  leaves  with  a small 
stake  if  they  are  weakly  in  the  stalk.  If  the 
• goil  is  moist  at  potting-time,  as  it  should  be, 
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water  will  not  be  required,  beyond  a daily 
sprinkling  over  the  leaves  with  tepid  water  with 
the  syringe,  for  at  least  ten  days.  Until  the 
roots  are  running  freely  into  the  new  soil  they 
will  not  require  much. — S.  P. 

281 1 —Flowers  in  an  unheated  green 
house. — Auriculas  and  Carnations  are  two  of 
the  very  best  subjects  for  a cold-house  in  a 
rather  smoky  atmosphere.  Primula  Sieboldi  is 
another  capital  plant,  also  P.  japonica  and 
P.  obconica,  and  even  the  Chinese  varieties  may 
be  managed  by  the  aid  of  a little  care  in  cover- 
ing, &c. , in  cold  weather.  In  spring,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  other  hardy  bulbs  are  invaluable,  and 
in  «ummer  jou  can  have  Begonias  (Tuberous), 
‘Geraniums,  ’ Fuchsias,  &c. — B.  C.  R. 

If  the  greenhouse  is  unheated  by  hot- 

water  pipes,  it  i3  presumed  you  can  warm  it  by 
an  oil  stove  or  a similar  contrivance  in  the 
winter  months.  Under  those  circumstances  you 
could  cultivate  a number  of  things,  as  Pelargo- 
niums, the  Zonals  in  particular,  and  amongst 
them  are  many  very  beautiful  kinds,  Camellias, 
Agapanthuses,  Chrysanthemums,  Tuberous 
Begonias,  Lobelia  Miss  Hope  (a  white  variety, 
very  beautiful  in  a hanging-basket),  Dwarf 
Canuas,  Tree  Carnations,  Lapageria  alba,  Cycla- 
mens, a few  of  the  more  hardy  Ferns,  Aspidistra 
Lurida  variegata,  Fuchsias,  Abutilons,  and  such 
Veronicas  as  V.  Audersoni  variegata.  Of 
course,  of  Camellias  one  or  two  plants  will  be 
ample,  also  of  the  Agapanthuses.  Then  you 
may  grow  a good  selection  of  hardy  bulbs.  Pot- 
fuls of  Narcissi,  Daffodils,  and  many  beautiful 
things,  as  the  Chionodoxas,  may  also  find  a 
place.  I should  advise  you  not  to  cover  the 
roof  too  much.  In  such  a little  house  get  all  the 
sun  possible,  and  if  the  Rose  is  succeeding  leave 
it  alone.  The  Chrysanthemum  should  be  made 
good  use  of.  You  could  have  a good  show  of 
flowers  in  November,  and  earlier,  if  you  choose 
the  October- flowering  kinds. — C.  T. 

; If  you  wish  to  avoid  disappointment, 

you  wdl  not  attempt  to  cultivate  any  kind  of 
plants  that  are  not  hardy.  There  is,  however, 
sufficient  of  these  to  make  a greenhouse  present- 
aide  from  the  beginning  of  April  until  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  over  in  the  autumn.  For 
spring  flowering  grow  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  and  some  of  the  hardy  Primulas. 
For  later  blooming  you  may  have  Tea  Roses 
in  pots,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Dielytra  spectabilis, 
and  Rocky  Mountain  Columbines,  if  you  plant 
the  latter  out  in  the  open  ground  after  they  go 
out  of  flower.  Old  plants  of  Fuchsias  and  the 
Tuberous-rooted Begoniasare  easily  kept  through 
the  winter,  and  will  flower  well  from  mid- 
summer until  the  autumn. — J.  C.  C. 

Many  kinds  of  flowers  can  be  grown  in 
an  unheated  greenhouse  in  summer— in  fact,  all 
greenhouses  are  usually  left  without  fire-heat  in 
summer— but  in  the  unheated  house  tender 
things  would  perish  in  winter.  This  matter  has 
often  been  referred  to  in  Gardening,  and  its 
constant  recurrence  shows  how  much  interest  is 
attached  to  it.  My  own  opinion  is  that  there  is 
more  pleasure  to  be  obtained  from  having  the 
house  filled  with  Tea  Roses  than  attempting  to 
grow  plants  which  we  cannot  keep  in  winter. 
There  are  plants  which  may  be  grown  in  the 
unheated  house  in  summer  and  that  will  die 
down,  and  the  tubers  can  be  covered  up  closely 
in  winter.  The  popular  Tuberous  Begonia  is  one 
of  these.  Lilies,  again,  in  variety  will  be  a grand 
sight  in  summer  without  heat.  The  Double 
'tiger  Lily  grows  and  flowers  splendidly  in  pots. 
Then  there  are  many  other  Lilies,  including 
candidum,  speciosum.  in  variation,  longiflorum, 
auratum,  and  others.  Fuchsias  also  may  be 
kept  very  well  through  the  winter,  either  by 
placing  the  plants  in  a group  and  covering  during 
severe  weather,  or  moving  them  into  the  dwell- 
ing-house when  very  sharp  ; and  I should  say  if 
something  more  than  Roses  is  required  stick  to 
Begonias,  Fuchsias,  and  Lilies.— E.  H. 

2S08.— Pruning  a Bougainvillea.  — 

Bougainvilleas  flower  on  the  young  wood  of  the 
current  year,  aud  if  the  plant  is  growing  in  a 
light  position,  where  the  growth  has  a chance  of 
getting  ripened,  I generally  cut  rather  hard 
back,  as  the  more  young  wood  there  is  the  more 
flowers  there  will  be.  At  any  rate,  the  growth 
of  last  summer  and  autumn  should  be  well 
thinned  and  shortened  back  as  much  as  is  neces- 
sary to  give  room  for  new  growth.  In  light 
positions  every  bit  of  young  wood  will  flower, 


and  1 have  seen  plants  spurred  back  of  the  old 
wood  heavily  laden  with  blooming  shoots  the 
next  summer.  The  pruning  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  young  is  ripe,  and  the  roots  kept  dry 
for  a time  to  give  rest.  When  planted  where 
the  roots  get  a little  warmth  from  a neighbour- 
ing pipe  or  flue  the  bracts  are  always  fine  and 
bright  in  colour. — E.  H. 

Now  that  the  plant  has  gone  out  of 

bloom  it  should  be  rested  by  being  kept  dry  at 
the  roots.  Prune  it  about  the  middle  of 
February — the  young  growths  should  be  spurred 
in  March  in  the  same  way  that  Vines  are  pruned — 
and  cut  out  the  weak  growths.  If  there  are  any 
scale  or  mealy-bug  upon  the  plants  they  ought 
to  be  removed  by  washing  with  soft-soapy 
water.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  does 
so  well  in  a cool  Orchid  house.  Many  persons 
have  an  idea  that  the  plant  needs  great  heat 
when  making  its  growth.  It  does  best  planted 
out. — J.  D.  E. 

The  cool  Orchid-house  must  have  been 

kept  pretty  warm  to  keep  the  Bougainvillea  in 
flower  until  the  end  of  December.  The  plant, 
however,  appears  to  be  going  to  rest  now,  and 
as  soon  as  all  the  leaves  have  fallen  it  will  be 
safe  to  prune  it.  Before  you  attempt  to  cut 
away  any  of  the  growth,  nail  to  the  wall  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  strongest  shoots  to  fill 
up  any  vacant  spaces ; when  this  is  done  you 
may  cut  back  to  within  2 inches  of  the  old  wood 
any  shoots  that  project  outwards.  Supposing 
the  main  branches  are  9 inches  apart,  you  may 
cut  away  all  the  growth  back  to  a spur,  whether 
it  stands  out  from  the  wall  or  not. — J.  C.  C. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  prune  this  plant  ; 

in  fact,  any  time  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
There  is  no  method  of  pruning  this  climber 
better  than  that  similar  to  a Vine  on  the  spur 
system.  If  the  main  stems  are  trained  2 feet 
apart  all  growth  made  from  them  during  the 
current  year  should  be  cut  to  within  an  inch  or 
so  of  the  main  stems  or  branches.  Instead  of 
allowing  all  the  shoots  to  remain  that  push 
from  the  eyes  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  overcrowd 
each  other,  some  should  be  thinned  away  to  give 
more  room  for  development.  One  fairly  strong 
shoot  will  give  more  flowers,  and  of  better 
quality  than  twice  the  number  of  weaker  ones 
— S.  P. 

2810. — Centaurea  candidissima.  —Sow 

the  seed  towards  the  end  of  this  month  in  one 
or  more  well-drained  boxes  of  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  and  place  on  a shelf  in  a rather 
warm  greenhouse.  Prick  the  plants  off  into 
other  boxes  of  similar  soil,  or  singly  into  small 
(3-inch)  pots,  and  grow  on  in  the  house  until  the 
beginning  of  May,  when  they  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  cold  frames  to  harden.  These  plants 
are  not  at  all  difficult  to  grow  from  seed,  though 
this  must  be  fresh,  and  if  sown  early  in  the 
spring  they  will  make  good-sized  plants  by  the 
end  of  May. — B.  C.  R. 

Sow  the  seeds  now  in  heat  and  keep  them  till 

established.  If  you  could  make  up  a hot-bfd  and  place 
one  of  the  frames  on  it  that  would  be  a useful  place  for 
starting  the  seedlings  and  other  things  as  well,  moving 
them  into  the  greenhouse  when  well  up.  Sowing  the 
seeds  in  autumn  is  the  best  treatment  to  have  strong 
plants  to  put  out  in  May.— E.  H. 

2825.  — Striking  “Geranium'’  cut- 
tings.— I should  not  recommend  t he  use  of  the 
pits.  Wait  until  March,  then  take  off  your 
cuttings  straight  across  the  hardest  part  of  a 
joint,  lay  them  on  a shelf  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then,  having  filled  a number  of  grocer’s 
wooden  cornflour  or  biscuit-boxes  with  light 
soil,  prick  in  your  cuttings  about  2 inches  apart. 
Water  the  surface  with  a spout,  and  stand  on  a 
shelf  near  the  light ; they  will  root  right  enough. 
— A.  G.  Butler. 

1? “Geranium”  cuttings  are  easily  rooted  in  a drv 

heat,  such  as  a shelf  over  a flue  or  hot-water  pipes  ; but 
they  will  be  very  likely  to  damp  off  in  the  hot-bed.  If 
dibbled  in  pots,  or  even  in  boxes,  of  sandv  soil  they  will 
root  in  the  same  house  in  which  thev  have  been  growing 
very  well.  Do  not  crowd  them.— E.  H. 

You  might  strike  the  cuttings  in  a 

warm  pit,  or  in  the  greenhouse  for  that  matter, 
and  insert  them  in  shallow  boxes  filled  with 
ordinary  soil,  or  better  still,  5-inch  pots.  It 
is  necessary  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  give  them  too  much  water,  or 
keep  the  atmosphere  too  close  after  they  are 
rooted.  Unless  these  precautions  are  fol- 
lowed they  will  most  assuredly  damp  off. 
The  soil  should  be  kept  just  moist  and 
no  more,  all  dead  and  decaying  leaves  picked 
off,  and  on  fine  days  give  air.  This  may 


be  increased  as  the  plants  progress  until  the 
time  they  are  to  be  put  out,  when  they  should 
be  well  hardened.  When  rooted  sufficiently,  pot 
them  off  separately  from  the  boxes  and  pots.  If 
you  careful  you  will  get  a good  stock  for  plant- 
ing out  in  the  open,  or  growing  on  for  pots. — 
C.  T. 

There  was  no  need  to  keep  the  plants  in 

heat  throughout  the  winter,  as  the  growth  made 
under  such  circumstances  will  be  comparatively 
weak  and  the  cuttings  consequently  inferior  to 
those  produced  in  a moderately  cool  house,  and 
also  more  liable  to  “ damp  off.”  The  middle  of 
February  is  quite  soon  enough  to  begin  striking 
these  plants,  and  if  the  plants  are  kept  cool 
during  the  winter,  and  afforded  a little  more 
warmth  about  the  present  time,  they  would  be 
in  capital  condition  for  striking  then.  I should 
advise  you  to  reduce  the  temperature  a little, 
give  air  rather  freely,  and  keep  the  plants 
moderately  dry  at  the  root  for  the  present,  so  as 
to  harden  the  cuttings  a little  by  the  time 
mentioned.  The  best  way  to  strike  f hem  in  the 
spring  is  in  3^-inch  pots,  five  or  six  in  each,  and 
to  stand  these  on  a shelf  or  open  stage  directly 
over  or  near  to  a row  or  two  of  hot-water  pipes 
or  a flue,  where  a current  of  warm,  dry  air  is 
constantly  passing  over  or  through  them.  Keep 
the  soil  moderately  dry  until  the  roots  begin  to 
form,  then  water  more  freely,  and  pot  off  singly 
before  the  roots  become  matted.  In  this  way 
they  do  very  much  better  than  in  the  moist 
atmosphere  of  a hot-bed  frame  or  pit,  where 
damping  is  sure  to  be  very  troublesome.  The 
temperature  you  mention  is  about  rieht.  — 
B.  C.  R. 

2739  —Roman  Hyacinths,  &c. — I fear 
“ Holborn  ” will  not  get  his  Roman  Hyacinths 
to  bloom  satisfactorily  after  the  first  year.  I 
have  tried  all  sorts  of  plans,  but  the  majority  of 
bulbs  failed  to  bloom  at  all,  or  were  so  poor  as 
to  be  worthless.  As  regards  other  bulbs  to 
bloom  in  a cool  greenhouse  at  Christmas  the 
list  is  very  limited,  as  without  some  kind  of 
artificial  heat  one  must  wait  until  February 
before  much  bloom  can  be  had.  I think  the 
earliest  flowering  bulb  we  have  for  cool-houses 
is  Iris  reticulata,  a very  beautiful  flower,  and  if 
bulbs  are  potted  in  August  and  kept  in  green- 
house it  will  be  in  flower  in  January. — J.  G., 
Hants. 

2770.— Uses  of  a cold  frame.— The  cold 
frame  may  be  put  to  many  uses,  and  it  depends 
upon  what  kind  of  plants  you  grow  in  your 
garden  as  to  the  use  you  can  make  of  it.  It 
would  do  well  for  sheltering  such  things  as 
choice  Carnations,  which  it  is  not  advisable  to 
risk  during  the  winter  in  the  open  ground,  or 
for  growing  show  Auriculas,  besides  being  useful 
for  hardening  off  annuals  and  bedding  plants, 
previous  to  being  placed  in  the  positions  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom.  You  could  also,  in  a 
cold  frame,  propagate  many  things  in  the 
summer  months,  and  if  you  cultivate  Chrysan- 
themums, it  may  be  made  use  of  as  a shelter  for 
these  until  they  are  placed  out-of-doors  for  the 
summer.  In  one  cold  frame  I remember  were 
grown  many  things,  notably  hardy  plants  in 
pots,  Orchis  foliosa  especially  well,  Cypripedium 
spectabile,  and  for  propagating  hardy  flowers 
that  need  careful  treatment,  also  raising  them 
from  seed.  Hardy  bulbs  in  pots  may  be  grown 
in  a cold  frame,  and,  when  coming  into  flower, 
transferred  to  the  greenhouse. — C.  T. 

2822.— Cineraria  culture  — The  treat- 
ment seems  to  have  been  right,  except  that  I 
cannot  imagine  what  “hardened  off”  means  as 
applied  to  Cinerarias.  Hardening  off,  as  gar- 
deners understand  it,  means  gradually  inuring 
the  plants  to  a lower  temperature,  or  to  stand 
out-of-doors  ; 56  degs.  is  too  high  a temperature. 
The  Cineraria  is  quite  a greenhouse  plant,  and 
should  be  kept  in  a house  near  the  glass  with  a 
rather  low  temperature,  merely  sufficient  heat 
being  used  to  keep  out  frost.  They  should  be 
showing  for  bloom  now,  and  are  at  their  full 
beauty  in  March  and  April. — J.  D.  E. 

2809  • — Lapageria  alba. — As  it  is  a diffi- 
cult job  to  clear  the  growth  of  this  plant  from 
scale,  you  cannot  do  better  than  cut  all  the  old 
shoots  down  and  encourage  the  young  ones  to 
fill  up  the  space  again.  I am  afraid  your  plant 
has  also  been  attacked  by  thrips,  which  are 
destructive  insects  when  they  are  numerous.  You 
had  better  fumigate  the  house  with  Tobacco  for 
three  successive  nights.  Be  careful  also  and 
watch  for  slugs  in  the  house,  as  they  are  very 
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destructive  to  the  young  shoots  of  the  Lapageria. 
You  should  also  give  the  roots  manure-water  to 
promote  a strong  growth  in  the  rising  shoots. — 
J.  C.  C. 

In  your  position  1 should  be  strongly  tempted  to 

cut  the  old  shoots  out,  and  let  the  new  stems  which  are 
showing  take  up  the  running,  keeping  a sharp  look-out  to 
prevent  the  scale  getting  on  the  new  growth.  If  the  old 
growth  whloh  is  covered  with  scale  is  retained  the  inseots 
must  be  got  rid  of  at  once,  and  this  will  involve  some 
trouble,  but  nothing  can  be  done  with  a plant  covered 
with  scale. — E.  H. 

I should  cut  away  the  worst  of  the  old 

growths  altogether,  and  clean  the  rest  tho- 
roughly from  the  scale  (which  else  will  be  sure 
to  spread  on  to  the  young  shoots),  but  retain 
them  for  the  present.  Give  the  plant  a rich 
top-dressing  presently,  removing  some  of  the 
old  surface-soil  first.  Give  the  plant  plenty  of 
water  and  weak  liquid-manure  throughout  the 
summer,  keep  the  young  shoots  perfectly  clean, 
and  when  you  have  got  a vigorous  young  growth 
cut  away  the  old  stems  altogether. — B.  C.  R. 

The  plant  is  evidently  in  a bad  way, 

and  this  can  only  be  from  neglect,  as  you  say  it 
has  flowered  well  for  some  years,  and  Lapagerias 
are  one  of  the  most  lasting  greenhouse  climbers 
we  have.  I should  be  inclined  to  cut  out  some 
of  the  worst  of  the  old  wood, 
but  not  that  from  which  young 
growth  is  breaking.  Make  war 
against  the  scale  at  once,  as 
you  can  use  stronger  measures 
now  than  when  young  growth 
has  commenced.  Examine  the 
roots ; they  may  be  rotting  from 
wet  or  are  too  dry. — P.  U. 

When  a plant  of  any 

kind  is  “covered  with  scale” 
it  cannot  do  well  until  the 
parasite  is  removed.  This  can 
be  done  by  handwashing  with 
a sponge  and  soft-soapy  water  ; 
the  water  should  be  so  warm 
that  the  hand  may  be  kept  in 
it  without  inconvenience.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  snap  the 
leaves  off  in  washing.  No  fresh 
leaves  will  appear  on  the  wood 
that  is  already  formed,  but 
young  shoots  will  push  out 
from  the  old  wood,  and  will  in 
a season  cover  the  plant  with 
green  leaves.  Vigorous  shoots 
will  also  push  up  from  the  base 
of  the  old  plants.  The  plant 
has  probably  been  too  freely 
exposed  to  the  sun,  which  has 
caused  the  leaves  to  become 
brown.  The  shoots  will  pro- 
duce flowers  freely  in  the 
autumn.  Shade  from  hot  sun- 
shine in  summer  and  early 
autumn. — J.  D.  E. 

When  scale  appears  on 

anything  the  safest  way  is  to 
cut  it  out  and  burn  it.  I treated 
all  affected  parts  of  my  Lapa- 
geria  that  way,  and  now  it  is 
clean.  I have  also  quite  recently  burnt 
three  or  four  scale-affected  Abutilons  and  an 
Oleander.  It  is  quicker  work  to  grow  fresh 
plants  than  to  fight  scale  when  it  once  gets  a 
good  grip  on  a plant,  for  even  though  you  may 
destroy  all  visible  scales  there  are  certain  to  be 
many  eggs  and  small  scales  which  will  be  over- 
looked.— A.  G.  Butler. 

2812.— Cold  greenhouses.— If  the  dis- 
trict and  position  are  fairly  warm  and  sheltered 
your  plan  will  be  quite  feasible;  but  as  you  have 
no  heat  some  good  thick  warm  coverings  for  the 
glass  must  be  provided  in  order  to  exclude 
frosts  in  March  and  April.  Plant  in  February 
earlier  or  later,  according  to  whether  the 
district  is  a warm  or  a cold  one,  the  prevailing 
weather,  etc.  ; take  advantage  of  every  ray  of 
sunshine  and  warmth,  covering  the  glass  on  cold 
nights,  and  when  the  plants  are  up  and  in 
growth  free  ventilation  must  be  afforded  to  keep 
the  branches  sturdy  and  healthy,  increasing  the 
quantity  of  air  as  the  weather  becomes  wai'mer 
and  the  growth  advances.  Give  plenty  of  water 
and  weak  liquid-manure  while  the  tubers  are 
swelling,  but  gradually  dry  the  crop  off  towards 
the  last  or  the  tubers  will  be  watery.  The  soil 
must  be  light  and  rich,  yet  sweet ; a little  super- 
phosphate of  lime  is  the  best  thing  to  use  when 
planting,  and  a sprinkling  of  sulphate  of 


ammonia  when  earthing  up  will  keep  the  plants 
wonderfully,  and  both  hasten  and  increase  the 
crop.  I think  you  will  find  Sharpe’s  Victor  the 
best  variety,  as  the  haulm  is  short,  and  it  forces 
well  and  matures  very  rapidly.  It  will  be  ad- 
visable to  cover  the  beds  with  nearly  a foot  of 
dry  straw  or  Fern  until  the  growth  appears 
above  ground,  and  even  after  that,  at  night, 
should  the  weather  be  very  severe. — B.  C.  R. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  warm  manure  to  make  hot- 
beds In  the  cold  houses  you  might  grow  Potatoes,  as  you 
suggest,  with  good  results,  and  the  beds  would  soon  retain 
heat  enough  for  the  Cucumbers  in  May  ; but  I should  think 
if  there  is  any  local  demand  Lettuces  would  pay  as  well ; 
Radishes  also ; and  Cress  in  some  districts  is  grown  in 
such  houses  at  a profit. — E.  H. 

2788.— StoringBegonia-tubers  —These 
tubers  are  in  rather  too  warm  and  dry  a situa- 
tion. All  they  need  while  dormant  is  to  be 
kept  from  frost,  and  a dry  cellar  or  bedroom, 
from  which  frost  is  excluded,  would  be  better 
than  a hot  kitchen.  They  will  not  begin  to  grow 
again  until  they  are  repotted  in  March,  when 
they  can  easily  be  started  in  the  sunny  window 
of  a kitchen.  They  should  have  small  pots  at 
first,  leaf-mould,  loam,  sand,  and  a little  soot 
(as  compost),  and  be  potted  on  with  richer  soil 


as  they  grow,  never  allowing  them  to  become 
pot-bound.  Soot-water  or  other  liquid-manure 
in  a weak,  thin  state  may  be  given  as  soon  as 
flower-buds  appear,  and  they  should  be  con- 
stantly turned  round,  if  grown  in  a window,  or 
they  will  be  all  on  one  side.  Draughts  make 
them  drop  their  buds,  or  any  want  of  water  ; 
overwatering  will  do  the  same,  however.  They 
must  be  regularly  supplied,  but  never  dosed 
with  water  when  they  are  already  moist  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  They  can  be  put  out  in  a 
bed  in  June,  but  should  be  mulched  and  watered 
in  dry  weather. — L.  R. 

Hot  house  climbers.— Frequently  one 
may  see  in  plant-stoves  and  greenhouses  climbers 
allowed  to  become  matted  for  want  of  thinning. 
They  are  often  allowed  to  grow  too  gross  when 
space  is  limited,  and  trained  over  the  glass 
roofs,  shutting  out  light  and  air  from  plants  on 
stages  or  floors  underneath.  If  the  climbing 
plants  can  be  planted  in  open  beds  where  the 
roots  can  be  curtailed  or  pruned  at  pleasure, 
they  are  more  manageable  than  when  they  are 
allowed  unlimited  space.  Many  species  when 
grown  in  pots  are  liable  to  suffer  at  the  roots 
and  thus  become  a prey  to  vermin.  A favourite 
system  of  mine  is  to  grow  certain  robust  species 
in  pots  half  plunged,  and  with  holes  made  large 
enough  in  the  bottoms  to  allow  the  roots  egress 


when  the  pots  arc  full.  In  plant-stoves  we  have 
doing  well  Allamandas,  Ipomiea  Thomsoni, 
Stephanotis  iloribunda,  Dipladenia  boliviensis, 
and  others  ; a main  shoot  of  each  is  trained  to  a 
rafter,  and  flowering  growths  hang  down.  An 
occasional  use  of  the  knife  keeps  all  within  the 
space  assigned  to  them.  Gross  growth  is 
checked  by  cutting  the  roots  outside  the  pots  as 
may  be  necessary.  In  greenhouses  and  other 
cool  structures  Lapagerias  (scarlet  and  white), 
Clematis  Beauty  of  Worcester,  variegated 
Cobseas,  Niphetos,  W.  A.  Richardson  and  Mar6- 
chal  Niel  Roses,  Habrothamnus  of  sorts,  and 
other  climbers  do  admirably,  the  plants  rooting 
through  the  pots  into  beds  of  soil. — T. 


FERNS. 

USEFUL  HARDY  FERNS. 

Polyfodium  (Polypody). 

This  large  genus  of  Ferns  contains  several 
valuable  hardy  kinds,  the  principal  being  the 
common  P.  vulgare,  which  alone  has  a score  of 
cultivated  varieties,  differing  more  or  less  wildly 
from  each  other.  The  most  distinct  and 
beautiful,  as  well  as  finest,  are 
cambricum,  elegantissimum,  and 
pulcherrimum.  They  prefer 
shade  and  need  plenty  of  water 
when  growing  during  summer  ; 
they  thrive  best  in  a compost 
of  fibry  loam  and  tough  and  fibry 
peat,  with  plenty  of  leaf-mould. 
The  evergreen  species  are  capital 
for  cutting  from.  Besides  P. 
vulgare  and  its  varieties,  there 
are  several  deciduous  varieties 
of  great  beauty,  such  as  P. 
Dryopteris  (Oak  Fern),  which 
does  well  in  a pot  or  pan,  as  here 
figured,  and  P.  Phegopteris 
(Beech  Fern),  both  well  known 
to  Fern  lovers.  These  plants 
thrive  best  in  a compost  of  peat, 
loam,  and  sharp  sand,  with  the 
addition  of  some  broken  lumps 
of  sandstone.  They  prefer  a dry 
situation,  and  do  well  in  the 
rock-garden  ; indeed,  they  can- 
not be  out  of  place  in  any  situa- 
tion which  is  not  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun.  P.  Robertianum 
(Limestone  Polypody),  is  a 
beautiful  deciduous  species 
somewhat  difficult  to  manage  ; 
it  will  endure  sunshine,  but 
should  have  a dry,  sheltered 
position.  It  prefers  a mixture  of 
sandy  and  fibry  loam,  with  a 
plentiful  admixture  of  pounded 
limestone.  P.  alpestre  is  a 
distinct,  handsome  Fern,  bear- 
ing a close  resemblance  to  the 
hardy  Fern ; the  fronds  are 
dark  - green  and  sometimes 
exceed  2 feet  in  length.  It  may 
with  advantage  be  grouped  with 
Lady  Ferns,  as  it  flourishes  under  similar  treat- 
ment. P.  hexagon-opterum,  a native  of  North 
America,  is  quite  hardy  in  a sheltered  position, 
and  produces  elegant  tapering  dark-green  fronds 
about  1 foot  in  height.  G. 

2821.  — Maiden  - hair  Ferns.  — When 
Maiden-hair  Ferns  have  filled  their  pots  with 
roots,  repot  into  others  two  sizes  larger.  Feb- 
ruary and  March  are  the  best  months  for  general 
repotting,  though  whenever  a plant  requires 
more  root-space  at  any  season,  except  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  I should  repot.  Ferns  may  be 
divided  best  at  the  early  spring  shifting,  and 
this  division  is  necessary,  especially  where  there 
is  not  room  to  grow  large  specimens.  Sometimes 
— I may  say  it  is  generally  necessary  in  the  case 
of  old  plants  to  reduce  the  balls  when  repotting. 
Nearly  all  Ferns  will  grow  in  good  loam, 
enriched  with  leaf-mould,  and  made  sufficiently 
porous  with  sand.  The  quantity  of  the  two 
last-named  substances  used  must  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  loam.  Heavy  loam  may 
have  more  of  both  than  light  sandy  loam  ; in 
fact,  rather  adhesive  loam  is  better  for  most 
plants  than  that  which  is  very  light  and  sandy — 
so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  pot-culture. — E.  H. 

Early  spring  is  the  best  time  in  the 

whole  year  for  potting  Ferns,  as  growth  is  then 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Oak  Fern  (Polypodium  Dryopteris).  Engraved  for 
Gardenino  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Bradley,  Field 
Head,  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 
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commencing,  and  I should  certainly  think  that 
your  plants  needed  repotting,  possibly  dividing 
also,  both  operations  being  best  performed  at 
that  season.  A good  light  soil  composed  of  peat 
and  loam,  mixed  with  sulficient  sharp  silver- 
sand  to  make  it  of  proper  lightness,  will  suffice, 
and  crock  the  pots  well,  as  good  drainage  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Ferns.  You 
may  cut  away  a few  of  the  older  roots,  but  take 
care  not  to  hack  ruthlessly,  and  remove  old  and 
useless  soil  You  can  put  the  plants  back  into 
the  same  pots  having  thoroughly  cleansed  them, 
or  if  you  wish  to  get  splendid  specimens  pot  them 
on  into  a larger  size.  After  potting  and  dividing 
be  very  careful  not  to  give  too  much  water. 
Watering  will  need  great  care,  as  if  the  soil  is 
kepttoo  wet  the  plants  will  never  make  headway. 
1 lace  them  at  first  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the 
house. — C.  T. 

These  very  soon  fill  an  ordinary-sized 
tiower-pot  with  roots,  and  the  plants  when 
small  should  be  repotted  twice  in  a year  ; larger 
plants  will  do  very  well  if  repotted  once.  Now 
would  be  a good  time  to  repot  such  plants  as  are 
alluded  to  in  this  query.  Turn  them  out  of  the 
flower  pots  in  which  they  are  now  growing  and 
remove  the  drainage  with  a pointed  stick, °using 
the  stick  also  to  workout  some  of  the  exhausted 
soil  from  the  compact  ball  of  roots.  All  the 
outer  part  of  the  ball  should  be  loosened  to 
cause  the  roots  to  push  out  more  freely  into  the 
new  potting-soil,  which  should  be  composed  of 
two  parts  good  fibrous  yellow  loam  to  one  of 
h brous  peat.  Drain  the  flower-pots  well  and 
press  the  soil  in  moderately  firm.  Thev  are 
easily  divided.— J.  D.  E J 

....  ‘ Do  not  cut  away  the  roots,  but  either 
shift  the  plants  bodily  into  larger  pots,  or  else 
divide  them  into  small  pieces.  Start  these  in 
d inch  pots,  and  subsequently  shift  them  on 
into  larger  sizes.  The  best  time  to  perform 
either  operation  is  just  as  the  new  growth  is 
commencing  in  the  spring —in  February,  March, 
ot  April,  according  to  the  temperature  main- 
tained. Use  a light  sandy  soil— a mixture  of 
loam  and  peat,  or  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a 
sixth-part  of  sharp  sand  added  in  either  case— 
and  after  potting  they  ought  to  be  sparingly 
watered  at  the  root  for  a time  ; but  keep  them 
close  and  warm,  and  sprinkle  them  frequently 
overhead  with  the  syringe.—  B.  C.  R. 


2826. -Heating  by  hot  water. -The 

flo  w-pipe  should  rise  gradually  until  the  highest 
,13  reached,  the  fall  in  the  same  proportion 
till  the  return  takes  the  last  dip  into  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler.  Two  4-inch  pipes,  if  the 
boiler  is  equal  to  its  work,  will  give  a bottom- 
heat  of  80  degs.  in  a bed  3 feet  6 inches  wide. 
J lie  best  arrangement  will  probably  be  as  the 
main  flow  enters  the  house,  to  take  a branch 
from  it  to  supply  the  bottom-heat.  Let  it  rise 
to  the  end  of  the  bed  and  then  fall  in  rather 
greater  proportions  till  it  enters  the  main 
return  at  the  point  of  entrance.  Water  will 
circulate  on  a dead  level,  but  the  circulation 
will  not  be  rapid  enough,  as  nearly  the  whole 
ot  the  impetus  would  have  to  come  from  the 
fire  ; but  I find,  when  several  houses  are 
attached  to  one  boiler,  the  circulation  is 
better  with  only  a moderate  rise  in  the  pipes, 
as  the  hot  water  will  also  flow  more  freely  to 
the  high  points.  I have  one  house  where  the 
pipes  are  a good  bit  higher  than  other  houses 
attached  to  the  same  boiler,  and  that  house 
always  has  to  be  worked  with  the  valve  turned 
r c^?se  down.  A gradual  6-in.  rise  in  a house 
100  feet  long  will  be  sulficient  for  a free  circula- 
tion. Y\  here  several  houses  are  attached  to  one 
boiler  there  is  generally  only  one  main  flow, 
though  there  will  probably  be  two  returns  enter 
the  boiler  on  each  side  or,  in  other  words,  the 
return,  when  it  comes  back  to  the  end  of  the 
boiler,  branches  oil  on  each  side,  and  enters  the 
boiler  at  the  cool  end. E.  H. 

, ~ 1“  a general  way,  the  return  pipe  should 

bo  the  lowest,  but  as  in  this  case  the  pipes  are 
required  to  furnish  bottom-heat,  the  flow  and 
return  may  be  on  the  same  level,  or,  I should 
say  side  by  side,  with  a slight  rise  from  the  boiler 
to  the  farthest  end  of  the  bottom-heat  pipes.  If 
the  bed  is  enclosed  by  brickwork,  and  the 
pipes  covered  with  rubble  or  a platform  over 
them  made  with  corrugated  sheets  of  iron, 
supported  3 inches  above  the  pipes,  you  will 
only  want  three  rows — two  flows  and  one 
return— to  furnish  the  amount  of  bottom-heat 


you  require.  In  placing  the  bottom-heat  pipes, 
raise  them  as  high  as  you  can,  as  the  nearer  they 
approach  the  height  of  the  pipes  for  top-heat  the 
quicker  the  circulation  will  be,  and  the  more 
bottom-heat  you  will  get.  You  require  a strong 
fire  to  keep  up  the  top-temperature ; but  in 
April  and  May,  when  the  sun  shines  brightly 
and  you  require  less  fire,  the  bottom-heat  will 
decline  if  the  pipes  are  much  lower  than  those 
that  supply  the  top-heat.— J.C.  C. 

It  is  certainly  advisable  for  the  return 

pipe  or  pipes  to  be  a little  lower  than  the  flow,  but 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  if  the  rise  and 
fall  from  and  into  the  boiler  is  properly  arranged, 
both  flow  and  return  may  be,  and  often  are, 
placed  side  by  side  on  one  level.  But  you  do 
not  want  four  or  six  rows  of  piping  to  afford 
bottom-heat  in  a bed  only  3^  feet  wide  ; three 
will  be  ample,  and  of  these  two  may  be  flow  and 
the  third  return.  Again,  you  must  not  let  the 
plunging  material,  or  whatever  this  lies  on,  rest 
directly  on  the  pipes  ; but  fix  the  cross-bearers 
which  carry  the  bed  8 in.  or  9 in.  above  them, 
and  on  these  lay  the  slates,  sheets  of  galvanised 

iron  —the  latter  corrugated  are  much  the  best 

or  whatever  the  staging  is  to  consist  of. 
Although  the  pipes  may  be  laid  on  the  same 
level,  in  practice  it  is  found  better  to  cant  the 
connection  at  the  end  a little,  so  as  to  bring  the 
return  1 inches  or  3 inches  lower  than  the  nows, 
and  to  let  the  former  slope  down  slightly  towards 
the  boiler. — B.  C.  R. 

2826.  —Heating  a lean-to  greenhouse. 

You  could  not  heat  the  house  satisfactorily 
with  a flue  without  removing  the  bed  of  soil 
along  the  front.  If  that  was  done  a flue  would 
answer  admirably  ; but  I do  not  advise  this  on 
account  of  the  labour  involved  in  moving  the 
earth.  A small  independent  boiler  fixed  at  one 
end,  and  a flow  and  return  4-inch  pipe  along  the 
front  and  at  one  end,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep 
out  frost.  The  pipes  should  be  placed  as  near 
the  front  glass  as  you  can  get  them. — J.  C.  C. 

I should  say  that  a well  construoted  flue  would 

answer  admirably.  You  will  to  have  to  remove  the  9olid 
earth-bed  along  ihe  front  of  the  house,  and  substitute  a 
raised  staging  instead,  under  which  the  flue  must  run. 
The  fir9t  6 feet  should  consist  of  brickwork,  9 inches  square 
internally,  and  the  remainder  of  9-inch  glazed  drain-pipes, 
with  sockets.  There  should  be  a rise  of  at  least  2 feet,  and, 
if  possible,  3 feet  in  the  flue  from  the  furnace  to  the 
chimney-end.  A chimney  10  feet  or  12  feet  high  (from 
furnace)  will  probably  answer. — B.  C.  R. 

2S24.— Constructing  a greenhouse.— 

Do  you  mean  that  the  height  of  the  framework 
to  the  eaves  or  upper  plate  from  which  the 
rafters  spring  is  7 feet  ? If  so  the  roof  should 
be  rather  flat,  or  the  structure  will  be  unduly 
lofty.  A farther  height  of  about  2 feet  from  the 
level  of  the  upper  plates  to  the  ridge  plank 
will  give  a quite  sufficient  pitch  to  the  roof. 
But  it  would  have  been  better,  I think,  to  have 
made  the  sides  lower,  say,  4 feet  from  the 
ground,  and  given  the  roof  a steeper  pitch, 
making  the  height  to  ridge  7 feet  6 inches  or 
8 feet ; even  in  this  way  there  could  have  been 
a small  triangular  light  above  the  door. 
Sash-bars  of  3 inches  by  1 1-inch  stuff  are  what 
I always  prefer  and  use,  at  least  for  roof  work, 
but  for  short  lengths  of  3 feet  or  4 feet  the 
2-inch  by  1-inch  or  lj-inch  will  do. — B.  C.  R. 

2792.— A “Horseshoe”  boiler.— “ Per- 
plexed ” exactly  describes  a difficulty  I have 
been  under  for  the  last  month  with  a No.  1 A 
“Horseshoe”  boiler,  and  about  50  feet  of 
4-incli  piping.  I could  not  get  the  top  pipe  hot 
unless  the  water  was  actually  boiling,  and  then 
the  supply  cistern  would  boil  over.  The  other 
day,  thinking  that  want  of  water  might  be 
causing  the  difficulty,  I poured  iu  about 
15  gallons  of  water.  The  apparatus  now  acts 
splendidly.  The  fire  was  made  up  at  10  o’clock 
at  night,  and  at  8 o’clock  next  morning  I found 
a good  fire,  and  the  top  pipes  too  hot  to  bear 
one’s  hands  upon.  The  boiler  had  not  been 
touched  in  the  meantime.  The  statement  will 
perhaps  answer  “ Perplexed,”  and  is,  I think, 
only  fair  towards  the  makers  of  the  boiler. — S., 
Keighley. 

Has  “ Perplexed  " applied  to  makers  tor  assistance  ? 

No  doubt  either  the  pipes  are  not  full  of  water,  or  they 
are  improperly  fixed.  Given  full  pipes  and  proper  fixing, 
the  water  must  in  all  boilers  circulate  in  the  top  pipe  first. 

— O.  C.,  South  Tottenham. 

2780  —Frame  over  an  oven.— Lettuces 
and  Radishes  will  not  grow  unless  they  have  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  with  plenty  of  sunshine 
too,  and  probably  this  frame  is  not  in  a position 
to  give  either  of  these  necessaries.  The  best 


use  that  such  a frame  might  be  put  to  is  to  force 
pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  damp  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre,  if  there  is  any  glass  structure  to  which 
they  can  be  moved  when  they  need  light.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  seeds  might  be  raised  in  this 
frame,  such  as  Begonias,  Ferns,  and  many  other 
delicate  seeds  which  do  best  in  the  deep  shade 
while  they  are  germinating.  Everything,  how- 
ever, would  need  to  be  hardened  off  when  up  in 
a light  and  airy  structure,  for  plants  would  soon 
grow  weak  without  sunshine,  and  would  be 
useless  if  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  so 
unnatural  a position.  Roman  Hyacinths,  Early 
Narcissus,  and  later  bulbs  might  be  placed  in 
warmth  for  a week  or  two  just  as  they  are 
starting  to  bring  them  on  early. — J.  L.  R. 

2320.— Heating  a greenhouse  —The  “Radiating" 
or  “Syphon”  heaters,  though  inferior  to  a good  hot-»ater 
apparatus,  are  much  better  than  the  ordinary  stoves  that 
discharge  the  products  of  combustion  directly  into  the 
house,  the  quantity  of  injurious  matter  escaping  being 
very  small  indeed.— B.  C.  R. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRAS. 

I am  in  receipt  of  flowers  of  this  Orchid  from 
“Sarah  Geddis,”  and  I am  much  obliged  for 
them.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  species 
named  above  which  are  worthy  of  special 
notice,  these  are  numbered  3 and  6.  The 
latter  is  certainly  a very  fine  flower,  pure  white 
in  the  ground  colour,  and  heavily  spotted  and 
blotched  with  rich  chestnut-brown.  This 
resembles  very  much  some  of  the  forms  I have 
seen  at  times  at  St.  Albans  amongst  Mr.  Sander’s 
plants.  One  of  the  flowers  in  question  measures 
about  4'j  inches  across,  and  the  flower  is  thick 
and  waxy  in  texture,  the  sepals  are  lanceolate, 
white,  having  three  broad  and  large  transverse 
blotches  of  rich  chestnut,  the  petals  somewhat 
ovate,  very  much  broader  than  the  sepals, 
toothed  at  the  edges  white,  with  a distinct  row 
of  intra-marginal  spots  of  reddish-brown,  and  a 
larger  central  one,  the  base  slightly  flushed  with 
rose,  lip  large  and  flat,  oblong,  white  with  a 
distinct  yellow  crest,  and  ornamented  in  the 
lower  part  with  a row  of  spots  near  the  margin. 
It  is  a beautiful  flower,  well  worthy  of  the 
greatest  care.  I do  not  say  it  is  the  best 
spotted  form  I have  seen,  for  I have  seen 
some  magnificent  and  heavily  spotted  forms 
at  the  Dell,  Egham,  where  the  superb 
collection  of  Orchids  belonging  to  Baron  Schrceder 
are  to  be  seen,  and  these  are  superb.  The  other 
flower  sent  is  not  so  large,  and  it  looks  more 
like  the  variety  known  as  guttatum.  These 
plants,  if  they  were  not  potted  in  the  latter  end 
of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  should 
be  repotted  or  resurfaced  now.  If  they  do  not 
require  repotting  about  the  beginning  of  next 
month,  draining  the  pots  well,  and  using  for  soil 
good  brown  upland  peat-fibre,  which  should 
have  about  an  equal  part  of  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss  mixed  with  it,  and  I like  to  put  in  here 
and  there  a handful  of  Bedfordshire  white  sand 
when  potting  them,  and  finish  up  with  a nice 
cone-like  mound,  surfaced  with  growing  Sphag- 
num Moss.  To  secure  this,  I pick  out  some 
living  points  and  cut  these  up  quite  small  upon 
the  surface.  This  makes  a nice,  neat  finish, 
and  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  the  shade,  with  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  at  that  season  with  a 
temperature  not  lower  than,  say,  48  degs.,  the 
Moss  soon  grows,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  receive 
the  young  roots  when  they  appear.  These  do 
like  the  moist,  soft  bed  thus  prepared  for  them 
much  before  the  hard  peat-fibre,  and  for  this 
reason  I frequently  put  a piece  of  this  Moss 
directly  under  the  roots  of  L;elias  and  Cattleyas 
that  are  somewhat  deficient  of  this  material. 
Do  not  forget  to  give  an  abundance  of  fresh  air 
both  day  and  night  upon  all  occasions,  saving 
in  hard,  frosty  weather.  Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLEYA  LUTEOLA. 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Cattelyas,  and 
I have  usually  had  it  flower  in  the  late  autumn, 
and  also  in  the  month  of  December.  I have 
some  flowers  of  it  from  “ H.  Wilson,”  who  says  it 
was  brought  home  by  a friend  from  Para.  Yes, 
that  is  quite  likely,  because  the  Europeans 
living  there  cultivate  it  in  their  gardens,  but  it 
is  not  a native  of  that  part,  for  it  grows  in  a 
wild  state  high  up  the  River  Amazon.  This 
Cattleya  I have  known  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  first  plant  that  I had,  I 
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was  told  that  it  was  far  easier  to  grow  and  had 
a liner  flower  than  Gattleya  eitrina,  and  I found 
that,  as  far  as  growing  was  concerned,  that  state- 
ment was  quite  right,  but  as  to  its  bearing  a finer 
flower  I am  sure  this  is  wrong,  for  neither  in 
size  or  in  colour  is  it  anything  to  compare  with 
the  Mexican  species,  neither  is  it  possessed  of 
that  exquisite  fragrance.  However,  thisCattleya 
luteola  is  a very  pretty  little  Orchid,  but  now  I 
daresay,  since  we  have  got  the  fine  forms  called 
C.  Warocqueana  of  M.  Linden,  C.  Percivaliana 
and  C.  labiata  of  M.  Sander,  growers  will 
scarcely  deign  to  look  upon  this  small  flower, 
but  yet  it  isso  distinct,  audits  modestbeauty  will 
commend  it  to  the  attention  and  the  care  of  many 
of  my  readers,  and  I was  pleased  to  see  this  plant 
well  cared  for  by  one  of  our  best  and  most 
extensive  Orchid-growers  last  November,  who 
had  it  flowering  in  great  force,  several  plants, 
and  between  twenty  and  thirty  flowers  were 
open  or  opening.  It  may  be  hung  up  either 
upon  a block  of  wood  or  in  a small  basket, 
with  a very  small  portion  of  soil  about  its 
roots,  and  this  should  be  nice  peat-fibre,  and 
from  its  size  it  will  not  occupy  much  room. 
The  plant,  as  before  said,  should  be  hung  up, 
but  not  in  the  sun,  for  I have  always  found  it 
thrive  best  when  treated  to  a slight  shade.  It 
likesan  abundant  supply  of  water  when  growing, 
after  which  I remove  it  to  the  warmest  end  of 
the  cool-house  for  some  time,  and  keep  it  drier. 
When  its  flowers  begin  to  push 
out  I remove  it  back  to  the 
intermediate-house  and  give  it 
more  moisture  ; and  here  let 
me  remark — more  heat  and 
moisture  should  always  be 
given  when  any  plant  is  coming 
into  flower ; it  is  actual 
starvation  to  keep  them  with- 
out it,  which  you  will  find  by 
the  crippled  and  deformed 
blooms  that  they  afterwards 
bring.  Matt.  Bramble. 


THE  GOLDEN  DENDROBE 
(Dendrobium  aureum). 

In  reply  to  “ Surreyite,” 

“J.  D.,”  and  “F.  H.,”l  may 
say  that  this  Orchid  (here 
figured)  more  familiar  to  the 
majority  of  Orchid  growers  by 
its  old  name  of  heterocarpum, 
is  a plant  which  no  one  having 
a stove  should  be  without,  a 
single  flower  alone  being  suffi- 
cient to  pervade  the  house  with 
a delightful  perfume  resem- 
bling that  of  Violets.  Its 
flowers  are  not  conspicuous, 
notwithstanding  its  name, 
which  signifies  bright  golden- 
yellow,  for  although  i have 
seen  many  varieties  of  this 
plant  the  brightest  has  been  creamy-white  in 
the  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  lip  a pale- 
yellow.  It  blooms  during  the  winter  months 
and,  as  before  said,  yields  a delicious 
perfume.  The  variety  philippense  should  be 
avoided  by  amateurs  who  require  this  plant  for 
its  perfume,  for,  although  it  is  a much  stronger- 
growing form,  and  its  flowers  are  larger  than 
the  type,  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  fragrance.  It 
is  widely  distiibuted  in  India. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  AN  ORCHID-HOUSE 
IN  WINTER? 

This  is  a question  asked  by  “ Euclid,”  a resi- 
dent in  Lancashire  ; but  I should  have  liked 
answering  it  much  better  had  he  told  me  plainly 
the  extent  of  his  resources.  But  from  what  he 
says  I am  under  the  impression  that  he  grows 
all  three  classes  of  tropical  Orchids,  of  which  I 
mean  cool,  temperate,  and  hot-house  kinds.  He 
also  says,  “ I have  plenty  of  heat but  he  must 
be  careful  how  it  is  applied  until  the  plants  are 
in  active  life  again.  If  the  Cattleyas  show  any 
signs  of  starting  reduce  the  heat  and  keep  them 
drier.  I do  not  like  to  see  Orchids  set  growing 
until  the  end  of  the  second  month  in  the  year, 
unless  it  be  Pleiones  and  a few  such  things,  which 
cannot  be  kept  back  without  injury.  Orchids 
generally  should  still  be  kept  quiet  and  in  a 
comparatively  drycondition,andatany  time  that 
more  water  is  cast  about  than  is  necessary  it 


should  bo  dried  up  by  additional  heat,  and 
the  effects  of  the  heat  should  be  avoided  by 
the  admission  of  a little  more  air  than  usual. 
The  cool-house  may  be  kept  moister  than  any 
other,  and  should  not  have  any  feeling  of 
draught  about  it ; but  do  not  let  there  be  so 
much  water  used  by  a considerable  amount  as 
in  the  summer-time,  and  I would  keep  this  up 
to  about  48  degs.,  and  if  it  runs  down  again  at 
night  to  45  degs.  it  will  not  matter  ; but  the 
increase  of  a few  degs.  in  the  day-time  will  be 
an  ad  . antage.  I would  not  be  too  lavish  with 
fire-heat,  and  if  we  have  a good  bright  day  you 
may  let  the  houses  run  up  with  the  heat  of  the 
sun  without  doing  any  harm  ; in  other  respects 
I cannot  see  there  is  anything  needs  altering. 
There  i3  one  thing,  however,  which  I do  not 
gain  from  your  letter  that  you  are  paying  any 
heed  to,  and  that  is  preparation  for  repotting  or 
resurfacing  when  the  plants  have  woke  up. 
The  Odontoglossums  were  attended  to,  of 
course,  last  autumn,  which  is  quite  right ; for  as 
these  plants  can  grow  and  make  good  roots 
during  the  dull  time  of  the  year,  if  they  are 
not  looked  after  then  a season  is  lost  ; but  the 
Cattleyas  and  Lselias,  the  majority  of  the 
Oncidiums,  and  all  the  plants  which  require  the 
warmth  of  the  intermediate  or  Brazilian-house 
and  some  freshening  up  at  the  roots  in  the 
spring,  which  should  be  done  before  any  of  the 
young  roots  have  started,  in  order  to  avoid 


doing  them  any  injury ; and  to  prevent  this 
at  the  beginning  of  next  month  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  every  spare  moment 
to  attend  to  repotting,  &c. , of  the  plants.  Thi3 
can  best  be  done  by  having  everything  prepared 
now.  A quantity  of  clean  potsherds  should  be 
broken  into  the  sizes  required,  and  the  pots  can 
be  kept  in  the  house  out  of  sight  until  wanted 
to  be  used.  Sphagnum  Moss  should  be  picked 
clean,  and  some  of  it  chopped  up,  and  this  also 
can  be  kept  in  the  house,  together  with  some 
peat-fibre,  all  ready  prepared,  the  fine  soil 
beaten  out,  and  if  this  gets  too  dry,  an  occa- 
sional sprinkling  of  water  will  keep  it  right,  so 
that  when  you  have  time  a plant  may  be 
repotted  or  resurfaced,  everything  being  in 
perfect  readiness,  and  at  the  proper  tempera- 
ture, no  matter  how  cold  the  air  may  be  out- 
side. The  majority  of  amateurs  do  not  think 
of  these  things  until  the  minute  before  they  are 
wanted,  and  thus  everything  becomes  a great 
task,  and  there  is  less  chance  of  success  after- 
wards. Matt.  Bramble. 


GRAMMATOPHYLLUM  SPECIOSUM. 

I think  “ J.  D.  E.,”  in  Gardening  recently,  is 
not  quite  right  in  saying  that  what  “ Forward  ” 
takes  to  be  a bulb  coming  from  the  base  is 
doubtless  the  flower-scape.  I say  this  because 
I saw  the  plant  that  flowered  with  Mr.  Carson, 
at  Nonsuch  Park,  in  1859,  nearly  thirty-four 
year3  ago,  which,  I think,  was  the  last  time  P 


has  been  seen  in  blossom  in  this  country,  and 
this  was  quite  late  in  the  autumn — in  the  month 
of  October — and  I do  not  think  the  plant  would 
be  allowing  flower  now  to  open  in  nine  months’ 
time.  I have  also  watched  the  fine  plant  of  this 
species  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence’s  collection  for 
some  years  now,  but  I have  never  seen  any 
indication  of  a flower-scape  upon  it  yet.  There 
used  also  to  be  a fine  plant  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Londesborough,  but  I do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  it  after  the  collection  was  removed  to 
Coombe.  The  largest  bulb  on  this  plant 
measured  5 feet  7 inches  in  height,  and  its  girth 
was  about  0 inches  ; but  Blurne,  its  first  dis- 
coverer, tells  us  that  in  their  native  country  they 
reach  10  feet  in  height,  having  long,  strongly- 
ribbed  leaves,  arranged  in  a distichous  manner. 

I have  observed  that  Mr  Sander  has  imported 
a lot  of  it,  and  he  has  now  planted  out  one  in 
his  nursery  at  St.  Albans,  a gigantic  specimen, 
but  I have  never  heard  of  this  or  of  any  of  them 
showing  the  least  indication  of  flowering  ; but 
I should  once  again  like  to  see  this  giant 
of  its  race  in  bloom.  Mr.  Carson  was  not  a 
believer  in  the  cool  Orchid  treatment,  and  the 
house  in  which  the  plant  was  flowered  was  very 
hot  and  very  moist,  which  is  what  it  requires 
It  had  been  grown  in  the  same  collection  for 
over  ten  years,  and  I suppose  was  introduced  by 
the  Messrs.  Loddiges  at  the  same  time  that  the 
plant  was  that  flowered  at  Hackney  some  seven 
years  before  with  but  one  bloom,  which  I did 
not  see,  and  these  two  occasions  I believe  are  the 
only  time3  it  has  been  seen  in  flower  in  this 
country.  There  were  two  spikes  upon  the  plant 
that  flowered  at  Nonsuch  Park  ; but  I do  not 
remember  if  they  ware  both  borne  by  the  one 
stem,  each-  flower  measuring  about  5 iachts 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal, 
spreading,  broadly  oblong,  thick  and  waxy  in 
texture,  rich-yellow,  much  spotted  and  blotched 
with  deep-purple  ; lip,  three-lobed,  yellow, 
streaked  with  lines  of  led.  This  is  all  I 
remember  of  this  plant,  and  1 should  much  like 
to  hear  of  its  being  flowered  again,  and  1 look 
forward  to  seeing  it  at  St.  Albans  fiist,  or  at 
Dorking  ; but  I should  be  very  pleased  to  hear 
of  it  from  “Forward,”  or  any  other  of  my 
readers,  and  perhaps  one  of  them  would  favour 
me  with  a flower.  This  G.  speciosum  is  a giant 
in  growth,  and  a very  rare  plant  to  flower  ; but 
there  are  other  species  which  are  more  amenable 
to  the  accommodation  of  our  Orchid-houses,  and 
which  flower  more  freely.  These  are  G.  Ellisi, 
G.  rnultiflorum,  G.  Measuresianum,  G.  Seegari- 
anum,  G.  Fendlianum,  and  others.  All  require 
very  great  heat  and  moisture,  but  they  flower 
freely  enough.  Matt.  Bramble. 


2801.— Sea  - sand  for  potting.— This 
material  does  very  well  indeed  for  potting 
purposes.  It  may  be  used  for  all  sorts  of  plants, 
except  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  ; but  to 
tell  the  truth,  I have  never  used  it  for  Cape 
Heaths,  Azaleas,  greenhouse  Rhododendrons, 
and  plants  of  that  kind.  It  answers  well  for 
such  plants  as  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Chrys- 
anthemums, and  all  such  plants  as  are  denomi- 
nated soft- wooded  by  gardeners.  Cuttings  of 
bedding-plants,  and  seeds  of  the  usual  half- 
hardy  plants,  such  as  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias, 
&c. , may  be  put  into  soil  made  more  porous  by 
the  use  of  sea-sand.  I once  had  charge  of  a garden 
near  the  sea,  and  I used  the  sea-sand  freely  for 
plant  potting,  putting  in  cuttings,  and  sowing 
seeds,  also  for  layering  Carnations.  The  common 
Crimson  Clove  Carnations  used  to  grow  with  a 
vigour  such  as  I never  saw  elsewhere  if  this  sea- 
sand  was  not  used.  It  does  not  seem  to  retain 
much  salt  after  being  laid  out-of-doors  for  a 
few  weeks. — J.  D.  E. 

2803.— Sawdust  as  manure.— I should 
say  that  it  would  be  about  the  worst  mixture 
you  could  use.  The  sawdust  would  produce 
abundance  of  Toadstools  and  impoverish  the 
ground,  whilst  the  rank  dog-manure  would 
probably  poison  your  plants  ; at  least,  I have 
seen  Grass  burnt  up  by  it  in  patches.  I should 
rather  recommend  you  to  burn  the  sawdust  with 
your  garden  refuse,  and  put  the  ashes  on  the 
ground. — A.  G.  Butler. 

Sawdust,  certainly  when  used  by  itself, 

is  nasty,  unwholesome  stuff  when  dug  into  the 
soil,  and  frequently  breeds  hosts  of  fungi. 
Dogs’-manure,  again,  is  a very  objectionable 
material,  of  a sour  nature,  and  giving  rise  to  a 
mouldy  growth,  and  than  a combiiation  oi 
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the  two  anything  better  calculated  to  spoil 
the  garden  and  kill  everything  it  contains  it 
would  be  difficult  to  mention.  Good  stable- 
manure  is  cheap  enough  in  London — much  more 
so  than  in  the  country — and  little  difficulty 
ought  to  be  experienced  in  getting  a load  or  two 
of  spent  Hops  or  old  tan  for  a few  shillings, 
either  of  which  would  be  far  preferable  to  the 
horrible  compound  suggested. — B.  C.  R. 


FRUIT. 

EARLY  MELONS  IN  POTS. 

Early  Melons  are  very  valuable  to  those  who 
have  a large  and  varied  dessert  to  supply  in  the 
spring,  and  though  I well  know  there  is  nothing 
new  to  add  to  their  culture,  much  time  is  saved 
by  growing  in  pots  and  growing  early  varieties. 
Some  may  say  there  is  little  difference  in  Melons 
as  to  earliness,  as  they  all  take  much  the  same 
time.  There  is,  however,  a great  difference, 
some  kinds  being  three  or  four  weeks  in  advance 
of  others.  This  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  a 
Melon  with  a thick  skin  or  rind  takes  much 
longer  than  a thinner  skinned  one  ; for  instance, 
Davenham  Early  is  far  earlier  than  some  others! 
For  early  fruiting  I prefer  a yellow  or  golden- 
skinned variety,  and  a moderately  sized  fruit 
with  some  of  the  Cantaloup  blood  in  it.  For 
mid-season  fruits  a green-fleshed  Melon  is  diffi- 
cult to  beat.  Whatever  kind  is  cultivated, 
much  depends  upon  the  consumer’s  taste,  one 
preferring  scarlet-fleshed,  another  green-fleshed. 
There  are  few  fruit3  that  deteriorate  sooner  than 
Melons.  When  several  kinds  are  grown  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  them  true,  so  that  I consider 
raisers  are  justified  in  the  work  as  long  as  such 
deterioration  goes  on  and  a high  standard  in 
new  kinds  is  maintained.  For  early  fruits 
bottom-heat  and  a small  house  with  a sharp 
pitched  roof  facing  south  are  essential  to  success. 
Such  a house  is  not  always  to  be  had  and  good 
fruits  may  be  grown  in  frames.  For  years  I 
grew  Eastnor  Castle,  and  got  ripe  fruits  the 
second  and  third  week  in  May  out  of  a small 
six-light  frame,  well  heated  and  facing  duesouth. 
My  employer  at  that  time  thought  it  the  best 
Melon  of  all,  and  it  was  the  only  variety  grown 
so  as  to  keep  it  true.  My  plan  in  frames  was 
to  plant  at  the  end  of  January  in  18  inch  pots, 
plunged  in  the  fermenting  material,  placing  the 
pot  on  another  one  inverted  so  as  to  prevent  the 
large  one  sinking  down.  I then  made  a rough 
trellis,  12  inches  from  the  glass,  and  trained  the 
vine,  and  thus  got  every  ray  of  sunlight,  besides 
keeping  the  fruits  clean  and  free  of  insect  pests. 
By  having  a free  circulation  of  air  under  the 
plants  the  early  blooms  set  freely  and  the  fruits 
ripened  well.  As  regards  Melons  for  house 
work,  I adopt  the  same  plan, 

Plunging  the  pots  or  standing  them  over  the 
pipes  on  other  pots,  and  planting  as  soon  as 
young  plants  in  the  rough  leaf  can  be  secured. 

I always  find  there  is  nothing  gained  by  potting 
on  ; I prefer  to  sow  in  3 inch  pots  in  good  loam 
and  a little  mortir  rubble  or  charcoal  refuse, 
placing  in  a brisk  heat,  and  when  the  third  leaf 
has  developed,  plant  at  once  if  the  soil  in  the 
pots  is  in  a nice  warm  condition.  For  Melons  I 
prefer  a strong  loam  cut  the  previous  year  and 
stacked  with  a layer  of  horse  droppings  between, 
adding  some  old  mortar  rubble  or  charcoal 
refuse.  Firm  planting  induces  a sturdy  growth. 
It  is  also  advisable  with  Melons  cultivated  thus 
early  in  the  season  to  crop  sparingly,  two  to 
four  fruits  on  each  plant  being  ample,  and  to 
get  all  the  fruits  to  set  at  the  same  time  on  all 
the  plants.  To  get  flavour  in  the  fruits,  keep  a 
warm,  dry  atmosphere,  which  is  impossible  with 
fruits  ripening  and  others  swelling.  With 
Melons  in  pots,  feeding  after  the  set  is  secured 
is  less  difficult  than  when  planted  out,  as  the 
roots  of  the  latter  often  get  down  to  the  manure 
in  search  of  food,  and  setting  is  difficult,  as 
growth  is  too  robust.  With  pot  plants  a heavy 
mulching  can  be  given  that  goes  direct  to  the 
fruits  and  thus  induces  a quick  growth.  Crack- 
ing or  splitting  at  the  base  or  collar  is  less 
frequent,  the  stem  being  firmer  and  more  ex- 
posed. Melons  often  get  rich  soil  at  the  start, 
and  thus  early  setting  is  out  of  ths  questiou,  a 
gross  growth  being  the  result.  In  pots  this  is 
to  a great  extent  avoided,  and  for  early  or  late 
work  pot  culture  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
Some  may  object  to  use  any  manure  whatever 
for  early  fruits,  but  so  far,  with  pot  culture  when 
used  in  moderation  as  advised,  it  is  most  bene- 


ficial. Frequent  waterings  with  liquid-manure 
after  a set  is  secured  and  swelling  of  the  fruits 
has  commenced  are  necessary,  and  a high  tem- 
perature with  little  or  no  air  for  early  fruits. 

B. 


2822.— Canker  in  fruit  trees.— As  the 

trees  have  been  lifted  and  root-pruned,  besides 
being  planted  only  six  years,  and  the  soil  good, 
it  is  rather  singular  that  they  should  canker. 
Something  in  the  soil  must  be  injurious,  or  prob- 
ably the  gaiden  is  undrained.  I have  found 
that  fruit-trees  are  not  liable  to  canker  when  the 
soil  is  well  stirred  up  to  the  depth  of  about 
18  inches  or  2 feet ; and  this  could  easily  be 
done  here,  considering  that  the  depth  of  soil  is 
2 feet  0 inches.  Stagnant  water  near  the  roots 
is,  of  course,  very  injurious,  and  ought  to  be 
drained  away.  I would  also  suggest  giving  a 
dressing  of  quicklime  or  mortar  rubbish. — 
J.  D.  E. 

The  questiou  as  to  the  cause  of  canker 

in  fruit-trees  is  a very  wide  one.  In  some  soils 
it  is  impossible  to  get  some  varieties  to  grow  at 
all,  they  canker  so  badly.  While  one  sort  will 
not  succeed  in  a certain  soil,  in  other  soil,  not 
more  than  2 miles  away,  the  same  variety  will 
flourish  and  be  quitejfree  from  canker.  Thebest  way 
to  avoid  canker  is  to  choose  sort3  that  will  succeed 
in  the  soil  of  the  locality.  To  a stranger,  though, 
this  is  a difficult  matter,  but  a few  enquiries  in 
the  neighbourhood  may  elicit  some  information 
on  the  point  before  planting.  In  “ F.  O.’s  ” case 
it  i3  difficult  to  divine  a reason,  except  that  of  a 
wrong  selection  of  sorts,  or  it  may  be  the  roots 
are  deep  and  much  manure  may  have  been 
added  to  the  soil,  which  induces  canker  as  soon 
as  anything,  especially  when  the  roots  are  deep 
and  away  from  the  iufluenos  of  the  sun’s  warmth. 
The  growth  of  such  trees  is  often  of  a gross 
nature,  never  maturing  properly,  and  while  in 
this  state  the  bark  is  easily  aflected  by  severe 
frost,  and  hence  canker  sets  in.  I should  advise 
“ F.  0.”  to  take  up  the  trees  at  the  end  of  next 
October,  cutting  back  any  fibreless  roots  to 
induce  them  to  make  fibrous  ones,  and  plant  the 
trees  within  a few  inches  of  the  level,  covering 
the  roots  with  some  light  material,  such  as  road 
grit,  decayed  leaves,  vegetable  refuse  and  wood- 
ashes,  making  a mound  around  the  roots.  The 
base  of  the  tree  should  be  thoroughly  broken  up 
18  inches  deep  to  admit  of  surplus  water  quickly 
passing  away  from  heavy  rains.  Mix  no 
manure  with  the  roots  at  planting-time,  but  lay 
a covering  2 inches  thick  on  the  surface  soil  to 
act  as  a mulch. — S.  P. 

2829.— Management  of  fruit-trees.— 

The  work  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  well. 
But  I think  I would  rather  have  had  the 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  planted  in  the  centre 
bed,  and  the  Apricots,  Cherries,  and  Plums  in 
tubs  in  the  border  round  the  outside.  I think 
when  such  trees  are  planted  in  the  borders  it  is 
best  not  to  mix  them.  Have  the  house  north 
and  south.  I have  two  large  houses  running 
east  and  west  which  I would  reverse  if  I could. 
Do  not  train  trees  over  the  roof  if  you  wish  the 
trees  in  the  centre  border  to  do  well.  The  long 
growths  of  last  year  should  have  been  pinched 
when  about  10  inches  long,  and  then  when  the 
pruning  season  comes  round  the  10  inches  of 
wood  is  shortened  back  to  a wood-bud ; usually 
a wood-bud  is  found  in  the  centre  of  two 
blossom-buds.  Thin  out  all  surplus  wood  before 
any  shortening  is  done.  If  you  want  to  learn 
anything  about  the  management  of  fruit-trees 
in  pots  it  will  pay  you  to  go  to  see  Messrs. 
Rivers’  methods  of  work  at  Sawbridgewortli. — 
E.  H. 

You  appear  to  have  done  your  work 

very  well,  so  far  as  making  the  border  for  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  and  the  arrangements  seem 
likely  to  suit  your  case,  except  in  the  size  of  the 
trees  for  the  centre  bed  ; but  I must  not  say 
much  about  that,  as  you  do  not  give  the  height 
of  the  house  in  the  centre.  In  a general  way, 
however,  it  is  best  to  have  the  trees  for  the 
centre  bed  on  stems  2 feet  or  3 feet  high, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  house,  and  let 
them  form  heads  reaching  to  near  the  glass,  as 
the  further  they  are  away  from  it  the  more  the 
growth  will  get  drawn,  and  the  greater  difficulty 
you  will  have  in  keeping  the  trees  dwarf  and 
bushy.  You  cannot  have  a span-roof  house  in 
a better  position  than  running  north  and  south. 

It  would  have  been  better  to  have  chosen 
16  inch  pots  for  the  side  borders,  as  the  tubs, 


under  your  proposed  plan,  will  soon  decay. 
With  regard  to  pruning  you  may  shorten  back 
to  half  their  length  the  existing  long  shoots, 
which  is  all  that  will  be  required  in  that  way  at 
present.  The  strongest  shoots  on  the  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  will  require  pinching  during  the 
summer.  Let  the  shoots  grow  out  12  inches, 
then  pinch  them  back  to  half  that  length.  The 
other  trees  may  also  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way,  but  do  not  touch  a weakly  growth. — 
J . C.  C. 

The  fruit-trees  would  have  done  much 

better  if  they  had  all  been  grown  in  pots ; they  are 
so  much  more  under  the  control  of  the  cultivator. 
The  planted-out  trees  will  do  all  the  better  if 
the  loam  is  not  too  rich.  I have  found  that 
trees  planted  out  have  a tendency  to  run  too 
much  to  wood,  making  long,  unfruitful  growths 
instead  of  short,  well-ripened  fruitful  wood. 
As  some  of  the  trees  are  grown  in  tubs,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  whether  the 
trees  do  better  in  tubs  or  flower-pots  than  in  the 
greater  freedom  of  a made  border.  The  position 
of  the  house  does  not  matter.  The  trees  will 
do  very  well  in  a house  running  north  and  south, 
as  they  will  also  succeed  in  one  placed  east  and 
west.  If  some  other  trees  were  trained  to  the 
roof-glass,  those  underneath  in  the  border  would 
certainly  not  do  nearly  so  well.  The  wood 
could  not  be  expected  to  ripen  well,  hence  the 
blossom-buds  would  be  uncertain  in  their  setting 
fruit.  Planted-out  trees,  as  well  as  those  grown 
in  pots  or  tubs,  if  trained  as  bushes  or  pyramids 
need  to  be  pinched  in  during  the  summer  ; if  this 
is  not  done  the  top  part  of  the  trees  would  be 
furnished  with  long  shoots,  and  few  growths 
would  be  made  at  the  base,  which  would 
ultimately  become  bare  of  wood.  The  right 
way  is  to  pinch  the  top  growths  first  back  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf.  This  causes  a better 
growth  from  the  base  of  the  tree  ; and  continue 
to  pinch  any  growths  that  push  away  too  freely 
until  the  last  week  in  J uly,  when  it  should  be 
discontinued. — J.  D.  E. 

There  is  very  little  fault  to  find  with 

the  arrangement  of  the  fruit-trees  and  the 
borders.  The  trees  will  obtain  a better  shade 
of  light  with  the  house  running  north  and 
south  than  they  would  with  it  running  east  and 
west.  The  Apricots  would  be  best  if  planted  at 
one  end  of  the  house,  as  they  perhaps  need  more 
air  than  any  of  the  trees  named,  but  perhaps 
they  are.  It  is  best  to  plant  all  the  trees  of  one 
kind  of  fruit  together,  a3  they  can  be  so  much 
better  managed  in  the  matter  of  their  require- 
ments in  the  way  of  syringing  the  foliage  and 
watering  the  roots  than  when  they  are  mixed 
with  other  sorts.  There  would  be  no  harm  in 
training  trees  under  the  roof,  providing  these  do 
not  obstruct  the  sun  aud  light  from  those  grow- 
ing below.  That  is  the  only  point  to  guard 
against.  If  such  a space  is  available  it  is  a pity 
not  to  utilise  it.  The  best  form  of  tree  for  this 
purpose  would  be  the  standard  Peaches  or  Nec- 
tarines. If  the  former  are  preferred,  Royal 
George  and  Violette  Hative  are  good  sorts,  one 
succeeding  the  other  in  ripening,  which  is  as  they 
should  be,  thus  avoiding  a glut  of  fruit  at  one 
time  and  none  another  ; but  by  planting  sorts  to 
succeed  each  other  a longer  season  is  secured. 
The  best  Nectarines  are  Elruge  and  Pine- 
apple, if  that  number  only  are  required.  The 
advantage  of  planting  standard  trees  for  cover- 
ing the  roof  is  that  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  trees  below,  being  branchless  for  about 
4 feet  high  or  more,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  front  of  the  house  should  answer  well  for 
Chrysanthemums.  The  trees  in  tubs  will 
do  well  out-of-doors  directly  the  fruit  is 
gathered  ; they  should  be  plunged  in  soil, 
leaves,  or  ashes,  and  remain  there  until  the 
following  February.  The  great  point  to  observe 
in  growing  fruit-trees  in  pots  or  tubs  is  to  see 
that  they  receive  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots 
during  the  winter  ; and,  indeed,  at  all  times  they 
should  be  kept  thoroughly  moist.  This  is  the 
greatest  source  of  bud-dropping  that  I know  of. 

So  many  persons  imagine  because  a tree  is  not 
growing  the  roots  may  be  neglected  or  other- 
wise ; this  is  a great  mistake.  It  is  equally 
wrong,  though,  to  have  the  roots  in  a continual 
wet  state  ; they  need  to  be  moist  and  no  more. 
With  regard  to  pruning  the  trees,  all  the  last 
year’s  shoots  should  be  shortened  back  to 
within  8 inches  of  their  base,  presuming  the 
trees  were  planted  this  autumn.  The  object  in 
cutting  them  so  hard  back  the  first  year  is  to 
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enable  each  to  lay  in  a good  foundation  for 
future  growth.  If  the  shoots,  2 feet  long,  for 
iustance,  are  simply  topped — say,  an  inch  or  so 
taken  off— the  eyes  near  the  base  of  the  tree 
will  remain  dormant.  Just  a few  of  the  buds 
at  the  end  of  the  shoots  will  grow,  thus  leaving 
the  lower  part  of  the  trees  bare  in  the  future. 
Bush-grown  trees  like  these  should  be  managed 
on  the  pinching  method  rather  than  by  pruning. 
The  idea  is  to  keep  them  stocky  and  self- 
supporting  of  their  branches.  In  the  spring 
the  shoots  should  be  pinched  when  six  leaves 
have  been  made,  simply  taking  off  the  point, 
leaving,  say,  five  leaves,  not  reckoning  the 
small  one  at  the  base.  In  about  ten  days’ 
time  more  shoots  will  be  made  ; these  must 
be  pinched  again  when  ten  more  leaves  are 
made.  The  first  pinching  will  assist  the  plump- 
ing up  of  the  buds  between  that  point  and  the 
base  of  the  shoot.  The  following  winter  when 
pruning  the  trees,  if  there  is  a good  prospect 
of  fruit-buds  on  the  piece  below  the  first  pinch- 
ing, that  part  of  the  shoot  made  above  the 
pinched  place  may  be  cut  off,  allowing  more  air 
and  light  to  the  middle  of  the  tree.  Over- 
crowdingthe  branches  is  mo3t  detrimental  to  their 
future  welfare.  If  the  shoots  are  not  thoroughly 
matured  a crop  of  fruit  cannot  be  expected. 
A most  important  item  is  the  prompt  destruction 
of  insect  pests.  Black  and  green- fly  Are  very 
troublesome,  the  former  especially  if  allowed  to 
obtain  a firm  hold  of  the  shoots  in  the  spring, 
curling  the  leaves  up  and  quite  checking  the 
growth.  Fumigating  the  house  with  Tobacco- 
smoke  on  two  successive  nights  is  the  best  cure 
for  both  these  aphides.  In  stubborn  cases,  where 
the  leaves  are  much  curled,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  dip  the  affected  parts  in  a strong 
solution  of  Tobacco-water.  Red-spider 
on  the  leaves  is  most  injurious  to  the 
trees,  checking  the  swelling  of  the  fruit 
to  a great  extent  if  the  leaves  are  much 
infested.  The  presence  of  this  pest 
denotes  neglect  of  moisture  either  in  the 
form  of  washing  the  leaves  with  clean 
■water  through  a syringe  daily,  or  in 
stinting  the  trees  at  their  roots  for 
want  of  water.  It  is  surprising  what 
a quantity  of  water  Peach-trees  require 
when  growing  freely  in  a well-drained 
border.  When  the  fruit  is  swelling 
freely  after  having  passed  the  stoning 
stage,  they  require  a thorough  soaking 
about  every  ten  or  twelve  days. — S.  P. 

2782.— Apples  for  kitchen  use- 

- — Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Bramley’s  Seed- 
ling, Wellington,  and  Lord  Suffield,  for 
its  earliness,  are  four  very  good  kinds — the 
three  first-named  in  particular,  as  you  only 
require  one  or  two  varieties.  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert  and  Bramley’s  would  be  most  suit- 
able, and  they  may  be  obtained  at  any  good  fruit 
nursery.  The  trees  should  be  strong  and  healthy 
when  purchased,  and  it  is  better  to  pay  a good 
price  for  them  than  to  put  up  with  indifferent 
examples  that  cost  less,  but  are  more  expensive 
in  the  end.  They  may  be  planted  any  time 
now  in  open  weather,  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
prepare  the  site  well,  digging  in  a goad  supply 
of  manure  if  the  soil  is  poor. — C.  T. 

2828.  — Wire  for  Peach-trees.  — By 

using  wires  you  will  be  able  to  dispense  with 
nails  and  shreds,  and  you  will  not  find  it  inter- 
fere seriously  with  the  ripening  of  the  fruit ; but 
you  will  not  get  rid  of  the  woodlice  by  using 
wires.  You  have  done  quite  right  in  having  the 
wall  pointed  with  cement  if  you  put  up  wires, 
but  you  cannot  put  nails  into  it.  Something, 
however,  was  necessary  to  be  done  to  prevent 
the  harbouring  of  insects  in  the  broken  joints. 
You  will  have  to  make  an  effort  to  get  rid  of 
the  woodlice,  or  you  will  continue  to  be  troubled 
with  them.  Hollow  Bean-stalks,  5 inches  long, 
placed  amongst  the  branches  is  a capital  trap 
for  catching  woodlice  if  they  are  examined  once 
a day  and  the  insects  destroyed.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  set  up  the  traps  until  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen.  You  should  also  clear  the 
ground  round  the  trees  of  any  dry  mulching 
material,  or  anything  else  that  is  likely  to  har- 
bour your  enemies.  Woodlice.  like  dry 
quarters  ; they  also  object  to  being  frequently 
disturbed. — J.  C.  C. 

2807.  — Manure  for  Vines.— If  the 

natural  soil  is  light,  and  the  position  well 
drained,  stable-manure,  or  a mixture  of  stable 
and  cow-manure  may  be  used  for  top  dressing 


when  necessary  ; but  if  the  soil  of  the  border  is 
at  all  heavy,  beyond  a covering  of  long  manure 
to  shelter  the  roots  and  a top-dressing  of  short 
manure  to  preserve  from  drought  in  summer  the 
less  yard  manure  used  the  better.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  less  yard  manure  used  in 
Vine  borders  than  there  was  years  ago,  as  its 
tendency  is  to  make  the  soil  close  and  sour, 
and  then  shanking  is  bound  to  appear.  Bones 
in  some  form  always  give  good  results,  and 
chemical  manures  are  now  largely  used,  and  will, 
I think,  be  even  more  freely  used  in  the  future. 
Among  chemical  manures  I think  the  patent 
Silicate  will  be  more  heard  of  in  the  future, 
judging  at  least  from  my  own  trials  and  what  I 
have  heard  of  others.  It  is  very  important  to 
know  what  is  the  best  manure  for  Grapes,  as 
their  culture  is  now  increasing  so  rapidly.  It  is 
just  possible  that  the  best  manure  for  Grapes 
lias  not  yet  been  discovered.  My  own  impression 
is  that  each  grower  will  by  direct  experiment 
have  to  find  out  what  is  moat  suitable  for  his 
own  particular  soil,  and  something  in  the  nature 
of  a manure  which  need  not  necessarily  be  so 
expensive  as  many  of  the  purchased  manures 
are.  Bones  will  always  yield  their  value.  Soot, 
again,  mixed  with  nitrate  of  soda  generally  gives 
good  results.  What  we  want  is  something  that 
will  give  good  results  without  being  ruinously 
expensive.  Good  samples  of  guano  come  in 
well  for  a change,  but  guanos,  I think,  are 
better  used  with  something  else.  For  making 
a liquid  stimulant  I have  used  guano  and 
nitrate  of  soda  in  equal  parts  with  good  results, 
and  where  there  is  a farmyard  tank  this  miy 
be  drawn  upon  with  advantage — in  fact,  I think, 
except  for  top-dressing,  to  keep  out  drought  in 


summer,  farmyard  manure  is  best  given  in  a 
liquid  form,  as  then  we  get  the  essence  of  the 
m inure,  without  the  solid  matter  to  block  up  the 
pores  of  the  border. — E.  H. 

274L— Fruit  farming.  — “R.  S.  D.” 
wishes  to  know  how  close  to  the  sea  coast  fruit- 
farming can  be  successfully  carried  out  ? Well, 
I live  within  a mile  of  the  Solent,  and  although 
the  gales  of  wind  are  broken  by  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  to  a certain  extent,  still  we  get  pretty 
rough  winds  at  times — in  fact,  they  are  the 
greatest  drawback  to  fruit  culture  that  we  have, 
for,  in  other  respects,  I cannot  see  anything 
detrimental  through  close  proximity  to  the  salt 
water,  for  certainly  we  do  not  get  such  low  tem- 
peratures as  are  registered  in  more  inland  places, 
and  our  crops  were  good  last  year,  in  spite  of 
the  exceptionally  severe  and  late  spring  frosts. 
As  regards  Tomatoes,  they  often  do  extremely 
well  out-of  doors,  and  I should  say  that  they 
would  succeed  quite  close  to  the  coast  line.  If 
“ R.  S.  D.”  thinks  of  embarking  in  the  fruit- 
growing industry,  he  would  do  well  to  visit  the 
Channel  Islands,  where  the  land  is  nearly  all 
devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetable  farming,  and 
where  they  get  the  full  force  of  Atlantic  gales, 
and  where  shelter  is  one  of  the  first  things  they 
have  to  provide.  I may  also  remark  that  the  soil 
near  the  coast  is  mostly  light,  and  therefore 
naturally  much  warmer  than  stiff  land  in  the 
valleys  in  more  inland  places,  and  this,  combined 
with  the  greater  chance  of  escaping  spring  frost, 
makes  the  crops  on  the  coast  get  a decided 
advantage  in  the  way  of  earliness,  and  such 
things  as  Green  Gooseberries  and  ripe  Straw- 
berries are  sent  from  this  locality  at  least  a 
fortnight  before  those  a few  miles  inland  are  fit 
for  market,  and  a few  days  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  returns  one  gets  for  his  goods. 
— J.  G.,  Hants. 


2729. —Strawberries  for  forcing.— “Virginia” 
should  decidedly  start  Vicomtesse  Hdricart  de  Thury  for 
the  first  crop,  as  it  is  probably  the  best  early  Strawberry, 
and  the  most  largely  grown  for  that  purpose  in  cultivation. 
Sir  0.  Napier  is  excellent  for  late  crops  under  glass,  or  for 
outdoor  crops.— J.  U.  H. 


OUTDOOR  VINES. 

Wu.L  you  please  to  describe  the  difference 
between  the  Esperione  and  Miller’s  Burgundy, 
or  Miller  Grape  ? I believe  my  so-called 
Esperione  is  of  the  latter  kind. — A.  R. 

***  The  distinction  in  appearance  between 
these  two  Grapes  is  very  marked.  The  first- 
named  (Esperione)  is  a free  and  vigorous  grower, 
but  the  young  shoots  are  rather  slender  and  of 
a reddish  tinge,  and  when  the  wood  is  ripe  it 
is  often  distinctly  streaked  with  pale  and  dark- 
brown.  It  is  very  fruitful.  The  leaves  are 
deeply  lobed  and  toothed,  and  the  stalks  of  a 
reddish  tinge,  and  in  the  autumn  the  leaves 
become  all  over  of  a deep-reddish  tinge.  The 
bunches  are  tapering,  and  from  9 inches  to 
12  inches  long  ; the  skin  is  thick  and  of  a very 
dark-purple  colour,  covered  with  a dense  bloom. 
The  flavour  is  generally  somewhat  harsh.  The 
other  kind  (Miller’s  Burgundy  or  Miller  Grape), 
of  which  we  give  an  accurate  illustration,  is  a 
Vine  of  strong,  vigorous  growth,  the  wood 
ripening  freely.  It  is  very  fruitful,  often  pro- 
ducing three  or  four  bunches  on  each  shoot. 
The  leaves  are  thick  and  leathery,  very  downy, 
and  almost  white  ; hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  “Miller”  Grape.  Bunches  are  small, 
short,  and  compact,  and  very  thickly  and  freely 
set ; the  berries  are  small  and  roundish,  skin 
thin,  purplish-black,  covered  with  a fine  bloom  ; 
the  flesh  is  dark,  juicy,  and  covered  with  a fine 
bloom  ; it  is  of  a sweet,  pleasant  flavour  when 
well  ripened  ; one  of  the  very  oldest  Grapes 
cultivated  in  this  country. 
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2804.—  Hyacinths  in  pots.— It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  a satisfactory  answer  to  this  query 
without  some  definite  information.  If  they 
were  potted  at  Michaelmas,  and  have  been  kept 
in  cottage  windows  with  a fire  in  the  room  ever 
since,  they  must  have  made  considerable  growth, 
the  flower-spikes  being  well  advanced.  If  the 
exhibition  is  in  February  the  plants  might  be 
got  in  for  it  that  way.  But  Hyacinth  exhibi- 
tions are  usually  held  about  the  end  of  March. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  bulbs  should  be 
planted  in  the  flower-pots  near  the  middle  of 
October ; place  them  out-of-doors  and  cover 
them  well  up  with  Cocoa-fibre-refuse  until  the 
second  or  third  week  in  January.  The  bulbs 
will  make  plenty  of  roots  and  some  top-growth 
while  outside,  and  will  start  into  more  vigorous 
growth  when  placed  in  the  window  of  a dwelling- 
house  or  in  the  greenhouse,  and  they  will  flower 
about  the  third  week  in  March,  some  of  them 
earlier  than  others. — J.  D.  E. 

Much  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  room 

in  which  they  are  grown.  Then,  again,  there  are  early 
and  late-flowering  varieties,  and  without  knowing  -what 
kinds  are  grown  any  reply  given  must  be  mere  guess  work ; 
but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  Hyacinths  should 
flower  in  March,  very  early  kinds  earlier.— E.  H. 

It  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  temperature  and 

treatment  you  have  afforded  these  as  to  when  they  will  be 
in  flower.  If  exposed  to  light  from  the  first  they  will  be 
longer  in  reaching  the  blooming  stage  than  if  they  had 
been  plunged  or  kept  in  the  dark  until  growth  had  made 
considerable  progress.  Under  ordinary  treatment -they 
should  be  in  flower  now.— P.  U. 

2775.— Creepers  for  the  north-west 
wall  of  a house. — The  best  Rose  for  this 
situation  is  that  most  useful  ore — Gloire  de 
Dijon,  for  it  does  not  seem  to  mind  any  aspect, 
although  the  flowers  are  rather  different  in 
colour  on  an  almost  sunless  wall,  and  do  not 
open  so  early  in  the  year  as  those  grown  on  a 
south-east  wall.  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  would  do 
well  here,  but  may  be  thought  too  nearly  like  the 
common  Virginian  Creeper.  F rench  Honeysuckle, 
too,  and  the  Yellow  Winter-flowering  Jasmine 
(Jasminum  nudiflorum),  a Passion-flower  (Passi- 
flora  coerulea)  would  grow  and  bring  a few 
flowers  during  the  summer,  and  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  try  a White  Clematis  (Clematis 
montana).  Where  there  is  shelter  from  those 
deadly  foes  to  plant  life — the  east  winds — many 
creepers  will  manage  to  bloom  even  with  a small 
modicum  of  daily  sunshine.  All  should  be  care- 
fully planted  in  March,  the  soil  being  enriched, 
if  necessary,  and  thoroughly  dug. — R. 


Miller’s  Burgundy  or  Miller  Grape. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Qttsrin  and  amuwrt  are  instrted  in 

Gardening  free  of  charge  if  cl  rresponients  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guiaance.  All  communication a 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  On 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  87,  Southampton-street,  Govcnt-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
t ime  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  follow  ng  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  anil  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gaudhning 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2846.  — Treatment  of  Strawberries.  — Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  as  to  treatment  of  Strawberries 
now  bursting  into  bloom?— A.  B.  C. 

2847. — Gathering  Seakale.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  gather  Seakale  ? Should  it  be  pluoked  as 
Rhubarb,  or  cut  with  a portion  of  the  crown  ? — P.  K. 

2848  — A good  Melon.— Will  90meone  kindly  name  a 
Melon  which  will  fruit  freely  and  be  well  veined  and  of 
good  colour  ? Also  best  time  for  sowing  the  seed?— K. 

2849  -Moss-litter  in  a flower  garden  — Is 
Moss-litter  from  a stable  of  any  use  as  a manure  in  a 
flower  garden  where  the  soil  is  heavy? — Constant  Reader. 

2850.  - Slugs  and  early  Peas  —I  want  to  put  some 
early  Peas  in.  What  should  I do  to  keep  the  slugs  off,  as 
last  year  they  ate  them  as  fast  as  they  came  up? — 
ABriIORI’E. 

2851. — Beet-root  for  flower-beds.— Would  any- 
one give  ine  a few  hints  how  to  grow  Beet-root  for  flower- 
beds ? What  is  the  name  of  the  best  sort  for  this  purpose  ? 
—Troublesome. 

2852  — Cucumbers  in  frames.  — Will  scmeone 
kindly  give  me  a few  hints  on  the  cultivation  of  Cucum- 
bers in  frames,  and  also  state  the  best  varieties  for  the 
purpose  ?— Camber. 

2853. — Tea  Roses  from  seed  — If  I put  some  Tea 
Rose  seed  in,  how  long  will  it  be  before  it  comes  up,  also 
how  long  before  the  plants  bloom?  Any  hints  as  to  soil, 
&s.,  will  oblige?— Abthorte. 

2854. — Rose  L’ldeale,  &c.— Will  “ J.  C.  C.”  or 
“ P.  U.”  kindly  give  their  opinion  of  the  Rose  L’ldeale? 
Also  say  which  is  the  best  for  button-hole  work,  L'ldeaie 
cr  Mme.  Falcot?— Abtiiorpe. 

2855. — “ Geraniums”  for  exhibition.  — Will 
someone  give  me  the  names  of  the  six  best  “ Geraniums’’ 
for  exhibition,  three  double  and  three  single,  with  instruc- 
tions for  their  treatment  in  a cottage  window?— P.  K. 

2856. — Heating  a greenhouse.— I want  to  heat 
my  greenhouse  with  a flue.  What  size  of  furnace  would  it 
take  for  the  above  house,  84  feet  by  8.}  feet?  I should  be 
obliged  to  “ B.  C.  R."  for  advice  as  to  "the  above? — One  in 
a Fix. 

2857. — Lime-wash  on  vinery  walls.— I have 
three  vineries  with  lime-washed  walls,  and  the  lime  comes 
off  when  syringing.  Will  thin  cement  wash  be  better,  or 
will  anyone  suggest  anything  to  prevent  the  lime-wash 
coming  off? — A.  L. 

2858. — Dirty  glass  in  a greenhouse.— Near  the 
joints  of  the  glass  on  the  roof  ot  my  greenhouse  there  is  a 
deal  of  black  dirt,  apparently  a kind  of  growth.  I have 
tried  in  vain  to  get  it  off.  Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me 
what  to  use  to  remove  it? — Amateur. 

2859. — Carpet-bedding.  — Will  anyone  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  the  name  of  a few  plants  that  will  be 
useful  for  carpet-bedding?  I shall  want  them  so  as  to  be 
able  to  raise  them  in  a cold  frame,  as  I have  no  heat.  I 
have  a bed  about  6 feet  by  4 feet.— W.  M. 

2860. -Carrots  in  heavy  soil.— Would  someone 
kindly  give  a few  directions  as  to  how  to  grow  a good  crop 
of  Carrots  in  a rather  heavy  red  soil,  and  which  would  be 
the  best  sort  to  be  free  from  canker  ? I have  tried  three 
years  and  completely  failed  with  the  main-crop  varieties. 
— WllIXALL. 

2861.  — Propagator  for  an  amateur.  — Will 
Bomeone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  form  of  propagator  for  an 
amateur’s  garden  ? I shall  be  glad  to  know  howit  is  fixed, 
the  price  and  where  it  can  be  procured,  the  best  way  to 
work  it,  and  any  further  and  necessary  particulars?— J.  II. 
Ralph  Smvtii  e. 

2862.  — Plants  in  a frame. — I want  to  start  in  a 
frame  seeds  of  Canterbury  Bells,  Antirrhinums,  Auriculas, 
Primroses,  and  some  annuals,  so  to  have  them  ready  to 
prick  out  as  early  as  safe ? When  may  1 sow?  I have  a 
greenhouse  to  remove  them  to  before  going  out.  When 
may  1 plant  out?  Late  district.— Soshen. 

2803.— A Dwarf  Chrysanthemum.— Will  “ Mr. 
E.  Molyneux  " kindly  tell  me  if  there  is  a Chrvsanthemum 
with  flowers  like  Mrs.  J.  Wright,  but  with  dwarf  habit?  I 
have  grown  this  variety  since  its  introduction,  each  year 
meaning  to  discontinue  its  cultivation  on  account  of 
height,  but  being  such  a general  favourite  in  my  home  I 
do  not  like  to  do  so.— Camber. 

2864.— Making  a rock  garden.— In  an  interesting 
article  recently  in  Gardening  on  a hardy  fernery  a coating 
of  cement  for  burrs  or  bricks  is  advised  Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  cement  to  buy,  and  how  to  use  it  so 
that  Mosses  and  rock  plants  will  root  freely  in  it?  The 
cement  used  by  a professional  in  my  fernery  under  glass 
is  too  hard  for  any  kind  of  growth  to  take  root  in  it. — 
R.  R. 


2865. — Ivies  on  a house.— I should  like  to  plant 
some  Ivies  round  my  house.  Variegated,  fairly  fast- 
growing kinds  preferred,  but  they  must  be  self-supporting. 
Are  there  any  garden  Ivies  to  be  had  which  will  do  the 
latter  after  they  have  got  a start  ? I fancy  I have  seen  in 
Gardening  that  the  roadside  Ivy  is  the  only  one  which 
does  not  require  nailing  up.  Kindly  enlighten  me?— 
Ignorance. 

2866.  — An  old  Wistaria  — I have  a Wistaria  nearly 
fifty  years  old  growing  on  the  house,  which  has  been 
neglected  for  several  years,  and  has  now  grown  too  bushy 
and  wild,  the  old  wood  projecting  much  too  far  from  the 
house.  Will  anyone  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  right 
month  for  pruning  it,  and  how  it  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent cutting  away  all  the  part  that  should  blossom  in  the 
spring?— R.  W. 

2867. — Ply  on  Roses.— My  Rdsis  are  infested  during 
the  autumn  with  a tiny  fly  of  a clear  canary  colour.  Its 
form  wa9  almost  like  some  Canaries,  but  apparently  with- 
out legs.  If  from  this  poor  description  anyone  is  able  to 
recognise  the  insect,  kindly  give  name,  and  say  if  this  fly 
is  of  a destructive  character?  I should  say  when  the 
bushes  are  shaken  a number  of  the  flies  fly  off,  but  soon 
settle  again.— K. 

2868. — Cutting  back  overhanging  trees.— I 

am  gardener  to  a gentleman  who  has  purchased  a house 
that  has  been  unoccupied  for  eight  years.  During  that 
time  the  trees  have  grown  over  the  wall  through  not  being 
cared  for.  The  gardener  on  the  other  side  has  only  cut 
off  a little  as  far  as  he  could  reach.  Are  we  justified  in 
cutting  them  straight  by  the  boundary  line  after  giving 
them  proper  notice  ? — A.  L. 

2839  — Soil  for  a suburban  garden.— Will  any- 
one kindly  suggest  means  of  obtaining  a good  foundation 
soil,  not  so  co9Gly  as  loam  from  a contractor,  for  a rock 
garden  to  be  made  on  the  top  of  Hampstead  Hill  ? My 
garden  is  all  pure  sand,  and  I have  sufficient  decayed  leaf- 
mould,  rotted  turf,  &c. , to  make  up  the  pockets  for  Ferns, 
&c.,  but  I require  a good  body  of  good  soil  to  raise  the  bank. 
The  only  inexpensive  materials  known  to  me  are  road- 
sweepings  and  peat-Mos9-manure.— R.  R. 

2870. — Rose-trees  for  a wall.— I live  in  a house 
facing  south,  and  being  rather  low  down  it  is  well  sheltered 
from  winds  and  frost ; but  it  is  fully  exposed  to  sun  nearly 
all  day.  I have  got  one  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  one  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  which  flourish  well.  I want  two  more  Rose-trees, 
and  should  like  to  try  a Martehal  Niel,  and  a good  Pink 
Tea  as  well.  Will  anyone  tell  me  whether  I am  likely 
to  succeed  with  the  Niel  or  uot,  and  also  give  me  the  name 
of  a good  Pink  Tea  Rose  ? Locality,  Huddersfleld.— W.  M 

2871. — Bulb  forcing.— Would  “ J.  D.  E.”  kindly  say 
if  Moss  placed  on  the  top  of  crocks  for  drainage  would 
have  any  ill  effect  on  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  ? I have  found 
the  roots  rotting,  therefore,  would  it  be  best  not  to  use  it  ? 
Also,  if  horse-manure  thoroughly  rotten  would  be  as  good 
to  mix  with  the  compost  as  cow-manure  ? Also,  if  the 
droppings  fiom  the  Wellingtonia  tree  inavoidably  mixed 
with  the  leaf-mould  would  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
bulbs,  and  what  compost  would  he  recommend  if  leaf- 
mould  could  not  be  got  good  ?— Jack. 

2372  — Planting  Broccoli  on  hard  ground  —I 
planted  my  Broccoli  on  hard  ground  last  season,  ant  I find 
that  all  the  head9  are  very  small  and  not  compact.  Has 
the  hard  grouod  anything  to  do  with  this,  as  I never  tried 
this  plan  before  ? The  land  is  well  manured,  and  always 
grew  splendid  Cabbage.  There  is  also  a lot  said  about 
laying  down  Broccoli ; if  thi9  is  done,  won’t  it  stop  growth  ? 
Will  the  frost  injure  Broccoli  before  there  is  any  heart  in 
it,  I mean  before  the  Broccoli  forms  for  cutting?  Any 
hints  a9  regards  culture  will  greatly  oblige?— Me. 

2873.— Training  Vines,  &c.— Would”  J.  C.  C.”or 
some  other  experienced  person  kindly  say  how  far  from  the 
glass  should  the  wires  for  training  Vines  be  erected,  and 
how  far  apart?  What  is  the  best  wire  to  use?  What  are 
the  best  sorts  of  Grapes  for  an  early  house  and  late  house 
respectively  ? What  is  the  best  plan  of  obtaining  Grapes 
the  first  season,  so  as  to  allow  the  permanent  Vines  room 
to  grow  ? What  amount  of  4-inch  piping  would  an  early 
house  require,  size  15  feet  by  25  feet,  back  wall  14  feet, 
commencing  to  force  about  1st  of  January  ?— Jack. 

2874  —Creeper  for  a painted  house  — Will  any- 
one kindly  give  me  the  name  of  a fast  growing  evergreen 
creeper— that  blossoms,  if  possible— that  would  cling  to  a 
painted  house,  the  situation  is  south?  On  account  of  the 
house  being  painted  I cannot  nail  any  creeper  to  it,  and 
from  the  surface  being  so  smooth  Virginian  Creeper  will 
not  cling.  Is  there  any  plan  to  make  tne  surface  rough  so 
that  the  creeper  would  cling?  I could,  of  course,  wire  the 
front  of  the  house,  but  if  not  an  evergreen  plant  the  house 
would  look  so  ugly  in  the  winter.— A Constant  Sub- 
scriber. 

2875.— Rent  of  greenhouses.— A friend  of  mine  at 
Swanley  ha9  two  greenhouses,  each  100  feet  by  14  feet 
abutting  on  one  another.  They  are  practically’  new,  are 
fitted  with  adequate  heating  apparatus,  are  suitable  for  a 
market  gardener,  and;  cost  £250  to  erect  complete,  and 
stand  upon  freehold  ground.  My  friend  having  gone  into 
a different  line  of  business  from  gardening,  proposes  to 
let  the  houses  at  a weekly  rental,  and  wishes  to  be  kindly 
informed  whether  greenhouses  leased  are  in  quest  or  not, 
and,  if  90,  what  would  be  a fair  rental  for  them?— A 
Subscriber. 

2S76.— Plants  in  a lean-to  greenhouse  — My 
lean-to  greenhouse,  facing  south,  measuring  30  feet 
by  10  feet,  and  heated  by  three  4-inch  pipes,  gets  far 
too  hot  with  the  least  gleam  of  sunshine.  1 cannot  use 
dark  shading,  as  the  house  is  over  windows  of  the  sittiDg- 
room.  My  idea  is  to  grow  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  one  or 
at  the  most  two  kinds  of  flow  ers.  What  should  I be  able 
to  grow  to  perfection  in  it,  and  keep  in  flower  Dearly  all 
the  year  ? Would  Pelargoniums  of  all  sorts  and  Tuberous 
Begonias  do  the  best,  or  which  of  these  two,  or  what 
better  ?— Soshen. 

2877.— Training  a Rose.— Will  someone  kindly 
advise  me  as  to  the  further  training  of  a W.  Allen  Rich- 
ardson Rose,  which  in  two  years  has  covered  a part  of  a 
stable  wall  8 feet  long  by  9 feet  high  ? It  now  reaches  the 
gutter.  If  allowed  to  cover  the  tiles,  will  Rose  or  stable 
thereby  be  damaged  ? There  is  no  room  laterally,  and  the 
tree  grows  and  blooms  luxuriantly.  Also,  could  someone 
suggest  any  special  line  of  treatment  for  a large  collection 


of  dwarf  H.P.’s  and  Teas,  which  till  the  end  of  July 
receive  constant  attention,  but  then  are  allowed  seven 
weeks’ holiday  to  bloom  uncared?  Could  anything  be 
done  to  increase  the  autumnal  flowering  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ?— Esx. 

2878  —Culture  of  Celery.— Will  anyone  kindly  let 
me  know  the  name  of  some  good  Dwarf  White  Celery,  and 
also  give  me  a few  hints  on  its  proper  cultivation  ? All 
my  Celery  gets  bad  in  the  hearl  about  this  time  of  the 
year,  though  I do  my  best  to  grow  it  as  well  as  I can. 
I sow  the  seed  in  March  in  a hot-bed,  and  transplant 
when  large  enough  into  boxes,  and  finally  plant  out  in 
trenches  (£  foot  deep  and  5 inches  or  6 inches  apart 
between  the  plants)  about  the  first  week  in  June.  I 
never  earth  it  up  until  about  September,  and  I then  earth  it 
up  to  the  very  top  in  the  middle  of  November.  Is  it  right 
to  earth  it  up  to  the  very  top  before  frost  commences,  or 
should  I leave  some  on  the  tops  exposed  ? Is  Henderson’s 
White  Plume  Celery  worth  growing  ?— Mb. 

2879. — A small  conservatory.— I have  a small 
conservatory,  8 feet  wide  and  5 feet  from  wall  to  front, 
facing  north-west,  span-roof  about  11  feet  to  ridge.  It 
serves  as  an  exit  from  dining-room  to  garden,  and  gets  the 
afternoon  sun  in  summer  from  about  two  o’clock  or  a little 
earlier.  The  floor  is  concreted.  No  heatingapparatu.9,  but 
anordinary  table-lamp  will  keep  out  frost.  What  can  I grow 
in  this  place  permanently  ? I have  a large  basket  of  Fuch- 
sias and  some  Tradescantias  suspended  from  the  roof,  but 
should  like  a few  Creepers  in  pots  or  tubs,  some  flowering 
plants  (not  ” Geraniums”),  some  foliage  plants  (other  than 
Ferns),  and  a few  plants  for  brackets  on  the  wall.  What 
would  be  serviceable  among  quite  hardy  subjects?  Will 
someone  kindly  oblige  with  advice  ?— Ignoramus. 

2880. — An  unheated  fernery.— At  the  side  of  my 
house  i9  a fernery,  formed  by  connecting  a high  garden 
wall  to  the  same  with  a glass  roof.  The  aspect  is  south- 
east ; the  end  facing  south  is  also  of  glass.  It  is  about 
36  feet  long,  and  about  12  feet  wide  at  the  widest  end— 
outh.  Tnere  is  plenty  of  ventilation,  but  no  heat,  excepting 
a gas-stove  that  I object  to  use.  I have  a large  and  varied 
collection  of  English  Ferns,  which  I intend  planting  in 
sandstone,  but  am  at  a loss  how  to  cover  the  walls. 
What  hardy  creepers  would  thrive  under  such  conditions  ? 
I find  Clematis  lOBe  their  bottom  leaves.  The  roof  is  well 
adapted  for  hanging-baskets.  What  plants  would  do  for 
in  this  place  ? Any  suggestions  gratefully  received,  as  I am 
anxious  to  make  it  a pretty  resort  in  summer. — M.  B. 


To  the following  queries  btrxej  editorial  replies 
are  given;  but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  ad.ni.on. i. 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

2881.— Sophronltls  cernua  ( J . Simmonds)  — This 
is  the  name  of  your  specimen,  and  it  is  the  species  upon 
which  Lindley  established  the  genus.  It  is  a very  good 
variety,  but  I do  not  think  it  differs  much — at  least,  I have 
never  noticed  much  difference  in  them,  and  some  years 
ago  we  had  the  plant  come  home  at  least  once  a quarter 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  I think  I recently  made  some 
allusions  to  this  genu9,  and  if  that  does  not  answer  your 
purpose  ask  again,  and  je  shill  be  answered. — M.  B. 

28S2.-Pleurothallls  lingua  (A.  Williams).—' This 
is  the  plant  you  send.  You  are  not  the  first  person  that 
has  taken  it  for  a strong  and  new  form  of  Leptote9.  I 
cannot  say  I advise  you  to  grow  it,  because  there  is  so  very 
little  pleasure  to  be  obtained  from  it ; but  it  wants  but 
little  space,  and  when  that  space  is  required  for  something 
better  get  rid  of  the  Pleurothallis.  It  is  a very  large 
genus,  and  to  me  it  appears  to  be  the  very  weediest  of  all 
the  Orchids  ; butyet  even  in  this  there  are  a few  species 
worthy  of  cultivation.— M.  B. 

2883.— British  Ferns  for  show  purposes  ( J . 
Burt).— I do  not  know  either  the  length  of  your  pocket 
or  how  far  you  intend  to  go  with  your  purchases,  because 
if  you  intend  to  carry  all  before  you,  it  will  require  some 
outlay,  and  you  will  need  space,  good  soil,  and  a good 
man  to  grow  them.  You  must  not  rely  upon  one  or  two 
sets  of  plants,  because  you  will  find  after  one  or  two  out- 
ings your  plants,  though  they  be  ever  so  good,  will  have  a 
stale  appearance,  aud  a fresh  lot  when  set  up  against  them 
will  make  them  look  infinitely  worse.— J.  J. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, J7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.—  Sarah  Geddis.— 1,  Odontoglos- 
sum  constrictum ; 2,  Odonto.  Coradeni  : 3,  Odonto. 
Alexandra  ; 4,  Oncidium  eucullatum  ; 5,  Mesospinidium 
vulcanicum  ; 6,  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  ; 7,  Cypripe- 

diutn  insigne  Maulei ; 8,  Lycaste  plana. A.  A. — Y es,  it  is 

a very  nice  Chrysanthemum,  and  specially  valuable  in  being 
so  late  ; but  we  caunot  name  it.  Send  the  bloom  to  some 
large  grower. — -Mary.—  1,  Asplenium  Hookerianum  ; 2, 

Blechnum  glandulosum  ; 3,  Davallia  Tyermani. -F.  D. 

1,  Odontoglossum  gloriosum  ; 2,  Masdevallia  Chimera. 

Philip.— 1,  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  ; 2,  Athyrium 

Filix-foemina  var.  ; 3,  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina P.  F.  L. 

—1,  Pteris  serrulata  ; 2,  Euonj  mus  aureo-variegatus  ; 
3,  Arbutus  Unedo  ; 4,  Helleborus  species,  9end  in  flower. 

J,  ll.  c , St.  Michaers.— Ruseus  androgynus. 

Oakhurst.— Flowers  completely  dried  up. D.  L. — 1, 

Tradescantia  discolor  ; 2,  Euonymu9  argeDteus. E.  U. 

—Orchid,  a small  form  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  ; 
Cactu9  Epiphyllum  truncatum  var. 

Names  of  fruit  — Philip.— Apple  decayed,  cannot 

navne. Geo.  Wegg.—  Apple  not  recognised. J.  B.P. 

—Numbers  all  detached,  and  fruit,  therefore,  mixed  up, 

canuot  name. Speckled  Pear.— Apple  looks  like  King 

of  the  Pippins,  but  in  very  bad  condition.  Pear  Glou 
Morceau. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  w 
do  not  answer  queries  oy  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forwara  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

l'ming  Beginner. — Please  repeat  your  queries,  and  write 
each  one  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  W e do  not  under- 
stand your  questions  now. 


January  21,  1893 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED- 


JARMAN’S 

EXHIBITION  SEEDS. 

Awarded  only  Gold  Medal,  International 
Exhibition,  1892. 

-t=~.  is  J.  S s . O d . 

Offered  in  CASH  PRIZES,  open  to  Cottage 
Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 

Full  particulars  given  in 

LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  MANUAL, 

Gratis  on  application. 

j _a_  iel  ivr  a.  nxr  co. , 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants, 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


SUPERIOR  TOMATOES. 

A LIMITED  QUANT LTY  of  the  following 

-lY  kinds  to  offer,  all  from  carefully-selected  plants  and  fruit 
of  finest  types  only : - , 

IFIELD  GEM.— The  Quickest  grower,  most  prolific,  most 
solid,  aud  best  flavoured  Tomato  in  cultivation.  The  smooth, 
deep  crimson  fruits  run  about  four  to  the  pound,  rl.  VV. 
Wegueliu,  Esq.,  Teignmouth.  writes:  “I  shall  grow  nothing 

else  this  year,  haing found  it  so  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

Seed.  Is..  2s..  and  3s.  6d  per  pkt.  . 

CONFERENCE.— The  fiuest  strain  of  this  superb  dwarf 
Tomato  extant,  8d  , 1".,  and  2s.  pkt.  PERFECTION  (im- 
proved), Is.  and  Is.  6d. ; also  BLENHEIM  ORANGE  and 

0t‘‘ TOMATO  CULTURE  FOR  AMATEURS,’’  the  best 
guide  to  pruti table  culture,  post  free,  Is.  2d.  A lady  writes 
from  Ireland:  “I  followed  the  book  with  a splendid  result. 
The  plants  look  like  ropes  of  Onions,  they  are  so  loaded  with 
i ruit  .”  Orders  for  plants  for  delivery  in  March  and  onwards 
booked.  , , , , , . 

SUPERIOR  BEGONIA  SEED  of  my  celebrated  strain.— 
Good  single  mixed,  for  bedding,  &c.,  7d.,  and  2s. ; fat' est 
single  hybrid,  also  fine  double  mixed,  Is.  and  2s.  pkt.,  all  post 

1CG"  B.  C.  RAVENSCROFT,  I6eld.  Crawley.  Sussex. 


COOLING  & SONS’ 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

Always  Give  Satisfaetion. 


RELIABLE  IN  QUALITY. 

MODERATE  IN  PRICE. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE, 

which  also  contains  lists  of  Gladioli,  Liliums,  and 
other  roots  for  spring  planting,  Garden  Tools,  and 
requisites,  gratis  and  post  free. 


GEO.  COOLING  & SONS, 

Seed  Merchants,  &e.,  BATH. 


3MARECHAL  NIEL,  3 Gloire  de  Dijon,  and 

6 other  good  Roses,  for  5s.  6d. — LEWIS  & SON, 
Nurserymen,  Newtown,  Malvern. 


TiOUBLE  HOLLYHOCK  SEED.— “I 

U week’s  Outdoor  garden.”  Sow  now  to  bloom  thii 


'. — “See  last 

) bloom  this  Bummer. 
Our  strain  is  unsurpassed,  In  about  12  colours,  mixed,  3d. 
fid.,  and  Is.  per  packet;  beBt  border  Carnation  Seed,  saved 
from  our  superb  strain  of  double  dowers,  same  price  ; Lilium 
auratum,  4s.,  6s.,  9s.  and  12s.  dozen;  Chrysanthemum  Cut- 
tings, “see  last  week's  article."  S.  Melanie,  M.  Lacroix,  and 
Mr.  Rundle,  9d.  dozen ; Dwarf  Rose-bushes,  best  named 
varieties  only,  6s.  dozen. — W.  & A.  SHEPPARD,  Hounelow, 
Middlesex. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— ROBERT  OWEN. 

\J  F.R.  II. S. , Floral  Nursery,  Maidenhead,  Importer,  Raiser, 
and  Grower  of  New  and  Choioe  Chrysanthemums.  The 
largest  and  best  Collection  in  Europe.  Awarded  200  First- 
class  Certificates  and  10  Medals.  ILlustrat  d,  Descriptive, 
and  Priced  Catalogues  free  (with  Culture,  21.). 


tjOSElS,  ROSES,  ROSES.— 40,000  to  select 

Lv  from  ; finest  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  5s.  6d.  doz.,  6 for  3s. 
finest  Bu.-li,  Tea,  and  Noisettes,  8s.  per  doz.,  6 for  4b.  Car 
riage  paid  ; purchaser’s  selection.  Catalogue  free.— WREN 
& CO  , The  Nurseries,  Keynsham.  Bristol. 


TTARDY  SPRING  FLOWERS.— Wallflowers 

-H  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Golden  Pyrethrum 
Silene  rompacta,  all  Is.  3d.  per  100.  Carnation  (mixed), 
Violet  The  C/.ar,  Iceland  Poppies,  Perennial  Gaillardias, 
Phloxes,  Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins,  and  Scar’et  Geuma,  all  Is.  doz 
Obi.  German  Wallflowers  and  Bromptons,  9d.  doz  , free  P.P. 
Price  List  for  stamp. — J.  NORFOLK,  Wilburton,  Ely,  Cambs. 


HERANIUMS  (bedding).  — Early  autum 

struck,  well  rooted.  Henry  Jacoby,  Is  9d.  doz; ; 10s.  6d.  1C 


autumn 

.100. 

Scarlet  Vesuvius,  If.  3d.  doz". ; 7s.  6d.  100.  White  Vesuvius, 
5s.  4d.  doz.  ; 8s.  6d,  100.  Master  Christine,  Mrs.  Leaver, Is.  5d. 
doz  ; 9s.  6d.  100,  free.— C.  MORFELT,  Robertsbridge,  Sussex. 


ROSES  AND  FRUIT-TREES. 

CEO.  COOLING  & SONS 

Have  an  immense  stock  of 

STANDARD  AND  BUSH  ROSES. 
FRUIT  TREES 

In  every  style  of  training  for  the  garden  or  orchard, 
carefully  prepared  for  spring  planting. 


"REGAL  and  SHOW  PELARGONIUMS,  best 

-Lu  gort3,  good  plants  from  pots,  3s.  doz.,  free. — LEWIS  & 
SON,  Newtown  Nurseries,  Malvern.  


1 n SPLENDID  DWARF  TEA  & NOISETTE 

-Lfcl  ROSES,  including  Homere,  Lambard,  Niels,  Gloiref 
and  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  6s.,  free.  — LEWIS,  Nurseryman 
Malvern.  _ 


n I ANT  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY— BestBerlin 

>3"  Crowns  for  Forcing,  3,000  at  28s.  per  1,000:  1,000,  30s.  ; 
100,  3s.  6d.  English  Crown*  for  Planting,  Is.  6d.  per  100.  New 
Seeds  of  CAPE  SILVER  TREE,  6d.  and  Is.  per  pkt.  PAN 
CR  ATIUMS,  all  the  best  sorts,  true  to  name,  from  25s.  per  100, 
£8  per  1,000  All  other  Bulbs  and  Seeds  at  low  rates.  Trade 
supplied.  List  free.— JAMES,  Importer,  New  Malden,  Surrey, 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE,  one  of  the 
best  published,  free  on  application. 


GEO.  COOLING  & SONS, 

The  Nurseries,  BATH. 


GLASS 

100 ft.,  8b.  6d.  f}2,\ 


CHEAP  GLASS! 

IN  STOCK  SIZES. 

ic  rxo-innff  o„  pj  ( 12  by  10, 18  by  12, 18  by  14, 24  by  H, 
15-oz.,  per  100 ft., ,8s.  6d.  J M 12> 20 by  12, 18 by  16,  24  by  16, 
zl-oz.,  „ 11H.  ml  I 16  , 12,  1B  by  14i  20  by  16,  24  by  18,  fco. 

Paints  and  Varnishes  at  Low  Prices.  Flooring,  5/6  per  square ; 
Matching,  4s. ; 2 by  4,  at  id.  per  foot  run  ; 2 by  7,  at  Id. 
Horticultural  Worn  of  all  descriptions,  Ironmongery,  &c. 
Catalogues  Free. 

THE  CHEAP  WOOD  COMPANY 

72,  Bisuopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  K.O. 


CLEARANCE  PRICES. 

Good  sound  Bulbs  at  Low  Prices. 

HYACINTHS,  1st  size  bulbs,  1 doz.  in  12  sorts,  packed  sepa 
rately  and  named,  2s.  CROCUS,  mixed,  lOd.  TULIPS,  Single 
or  Double,  2s.  6d.  EARLY  GLADIOLUS,  2*.  6d.  SPANISH 
IRIS,  lOd.  NARCISSIS  POETICUS,  Is.  3d.  Ail  per  100. 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

For  Is.  6d.  I will  forward  100  packets  of  Choice 
100  Flower  Seeds  in  100  varieties,  and  of  unrivalled 
PKTQ  quality.  Honestly  worth  4s.  Cultural  directions 
rf\  I Or,  on  Pach  packet,  also  height  and  colour  of  flower. 

1/e  Flower  Seeds  in  Id.  Pictorial  Packets,  8d.  doz. 
4s.  6d.  100.  Customer’s  selection. 

All  orders  carriage  free.  Seed  Catalogue  ready  shortly. 

J.  W.  WOODWARD, 

52,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.C. 


HREENHOUSES,  FORCING  - HOUSES. 

U VINERIES,  FRAMES,  &o.— Hawkins’  “Perfection”  cr 
Dry  Syfatem  of  Glazing  is  the  heat.  No  skilled  labour 
required  to  fix  glaBS  or  paint;  no  exit  of  hot  air;  no  drip, 
and  much  cheaper  than  any  other.  Sample  double  frame. 
8 ft.  by  6 ft..,  wirh  two  lights,  painted  three  coats,  and  glazed 
for  45.3.  No. e the  marvellously  low  (trie-  for  following  Bute 
stantially  constructed  house?. ; 100  ft.  by  15  ft , £80  ; 60  ft.  by 
15  ft.,  £60  ; 25  ft.  by  10  ft.,  £27.  Several  second-hand  houses 
very  cheap.  1,000  extra  strong  lights,  6 ft.  by  4 ft.,  painted 
and  glazed,  £7  doz. ; worth  double.  Less  for  large  quantity. 
Don’t  build  glasshouses  without  first  getting  estimate  (free) 
from  HAWKINS.  Horticultural  Builder,  Ashford,  Middlesex. 


■TOBACCO-PAPER,  guaranteed  genuine.  6d. 
-L  per  lb. ; 14  lb.,  6s.  6d. ; do.  cloth.  8d.  per  lb. ; 14  lb  , 8s.  6d. 
Reduction  to  the  trade.— T.  HAMHLY,  Kingsdown.  Bristol. 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  O.  H.  WITH , F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin. 

Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  *bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 

JAKEMAN  & CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford. 


THE 

CONICAL  BOILER 

is  the  Cheapest,  most  Efficient,  and 
Economical  Boiler  ever  invented.  For 
heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories, 
Warehouses,  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
for  Amateur  Gardeners.  Requires  very 
little  attention.  Will  burn  any  kind 
of  fuel,  and  cannot  burn  hollow. 

Sole  Makers : 

NEWSUM,  WOOD,  & DYSON, 

BEESTON  ROAD,  LEEDS. 

Prices  and  Testimonials  on  application. 


FROST.  WIND.  HAIL.  BIRDS. 

HORTICULTURAL  SHADINGS. 

The  only  thorough  Protection  for  Wall  Fruit,  Dwarf  Trees, 
Vegetables,  &c.  Equally  necessary  for  Greenhouse  Blinds. 
Will  last  for  years.  Carriage  paid. 

A quality,  lOd.  per  yard  run,  52  inches  wide. 


1 

7Jd. 

„ 54 

No.  2 

6d. 

„ 54 

No.  3 

44d. 

„ 54 

No.  4 ,. 

A Green 

3ld. 

„ 54 

Is. 

„ 50 

MOORHEY  MILL  CO.,  OLDHAM 


OUSHS. 

The  cheapest  and  best  fin- 
ished in  the  trade ; size  10  ft. 
by  7 ft.  wide,  including  21-oz. 
glass,  staging,  ventilators, 
lock  for  door,  and  painted 
and  coloured  glass  in  door, 
all  complete,  £4  15s.  • and 
12  ft.  by  8 ft.  wide,  £5  15s. 
Price  Lists  free.— D.  HOR- 
ROCKS,  Horticultural 
Builder,  Tyldesley, 


WHY  LOSE  YOUR  PLANTS  IN  WINTER? 

W -Use  the  PATENT  GAS  CONSERVATORY 
BOILERS,  or  Oil  Hot-water  Apparatus,  from  22a.  6d.— 
r4.  SHREWSBURY.  36.  Gray’s-inn-road.  W C. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  Organic  Manures. — 
£ 2 ton,  and  all  classes  Chemical  Manures  at  lowest 
competitive  prices.  Guaranteed  analysis.  Liberal  terms  to 
gentlemen  who  can  influence  business. — HENRY  & CO., 
36  and  37,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 


A GENTS  WANTED  for  the  Sale  of  NATIVE 

-Lj-  GUANO.  The  Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use.— THE  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
29,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  London.  E.C. 


6ows, 

strqngly 


p AMEKEEPER. — A Gentleman  recommends 

VX  a trustworthy  man  as  Gamekeeper;  pleasant,  willing 
man  ; good  shot ; married  and  no  children. — “ J.  E.  R.,”  63, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

"IITH  SEASON. — Winter  bloom. — Primula 

J--L  obconica  (white),  Primula  floribunda  (yellow),  Salvia 
(scarlet),  White  Begonia,  3d.  each  ; 6,  Is.  3d.  Ivy-leaf  Gera- 
aniums,  double  white,  rose,  pink,  4d.  each ; 8,  2s.  Hardy 
Perennials,  Tomatoes,  &c.  100  varieties.  Printed  List  free. 
Is.  6d.  orders  free.  4s.  6d.  worth  for  4s.—  REV.  G.  BUCK, 
Belaugh  Rectory,  N orwich. 


Ti  AM  WORTH  RED  PIGS  for  Sale.- 

J-  yelts,  and  young  boars.  Pure  pedigree  bred; 
recommended  as  good  bacon  pigs,  also  for  crossing  purpose*. 
Prioe  and  full  particulars  on  application  to— BAILIFF, 
Manor  Farm.  KingBOOftfl.  F-CL.  Runner 

■DICHARD  SMITH  & CO.  beg  to  announce 

ill  that  they  are  continually  receiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  happy  to  supply 
any  lady  or  gentleman  with  particulars,  &c.— St.  John's  Nur- 
s ries,  Worcester 

"DREE  GRANTS  OF  LAND  in  Canada  and 

£ Bonuses  to  Actuil  Settlers  —160  acres  given  to  settlers 
in  Manitoba  and  the  nor.h-west  territories.  Land  also  granted 
free,  or  on  advantageous  terms  in  other  provinces— Ontario, 
British  Columbia,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Apply  for  maps,  illustrated  pamph- 
lets, reports  of  tenant-farmer  delegates,  &e.,  and  full  infor- 
mation respecting  land  regulations,  bonuses,  investment  ol 
capital,  demand  for  labour,  wages,  cost  of  livinc,  schools, 
markets,  &c.  (supplied  gratis  and  post  free),  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  Canada  (Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer,  Secretary),  17,  Vic- 
toria-street, London,  S.VV. ; or  to  Mr.  John  Dyke,  Canadian 
Government  Agent,  15,  Water-street,  Liverpool. 


With  nearly  700  Illustrations,  15s.,  %,ost 
free,  15s.  6d. 


THE 


Vegetable  Garden 

Illustrations,  Descriptions,  and  Culture  of 
THE  GARDEN  VEGETABLES 
Of  cold  and  temperate  climates. 


London : JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street, 
And  all  Booksellers. 


FIFTH  AND  POPULAR  EDITION. 
Price  Is.  ; post  free  Is.  3d. 


HARDY  FLOWERS 

Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  of  1,300  of 
the  most  ornamental  species,  with  direc- 
tions for  their  arrangement,  culture,  &c. 


London  : 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
"NTOW  READY,  price  12s.,  post  free,  13s.,  The 

IN  Garden,  Vol.  42,  July  to  December,  1892.— Of  all  book- 
sellers, or  from  the  Publishing  Office,  37,  Southampton-street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


JANUARY  21,  18?  3 


UJ  (( 


LOUGHBOROUGH”  PATENT  GREENHOUSE  BOILER. 

The  Loughborough 

AUTOMATIC 

CINDER-SIFTER. 

Made  up  in  various  forms  to 
tult  every  requirement. 

It  is  no  more  trouble  to  sift 
the  cinders  by  using  this  sifter 
than  to  throw  them  away. 

A Greenhouse  fire  may  be 
kept  alight  at  no  cost  whatever 
by  using  the  cinders  from  the 
house  fires.  Price  30s. 

Full  particulars  on  application. 

A GOLD  MED  A L ( the  Highest 
A ward ) has  been  awarded  to  us  in 
open  competition  for  general  excel - ... 

lence  in  Horticultural  Buildings  k'  iriM Id ‘ ^ 

by  the  Society  of  Architects.  MESSENGER  & CO.’s  SPAN  & LEAN-TO 

These  Celebrated  Boilers  have  been  still  further  improved  for  this  season,  and  are  the  most  economical,  cheapest,  GREENHOUSES  FOR  AMATEURS, 

and  easiest  to  manage  of  any  Boiler  ever  brought  out.  9,000  in  use.  May  be  inspected  in  every  county.  Will  burn  Are  made  in  lights,  are  verv  portable  and  easily  nut  un 
over  12  hours  without  attention,  the  best  fuel  being  coke  and  cinders.  by  local  tradesmen.  Haring  made  a speciality  of  these 

PRICES.— No.  1,  £2  15s.;  No.  2,  £4  5s.;  No.  3,  £5  15s.;  also  made  in  three  larger  sizes,  heating  Greenhouses,  we  can  confidently  recommend  them  as  bv 
from  SO  to  1,000  feet  of  pipe.  Discount  allowed  for  cash  with  order.  Perfect  success  guaranteed  where  our  directions  far  the  cheapest  and  best  houses  made  Any  size  made  J 
are  followed.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  on  application.  CAUTION.—  Beware  of  imitations,  which  have  had  little  or  no  Lean-to  12  ft  bv  8 ft  fin  19  J 

practical  test,  professing  to  heat  a larger  amount  of  piping  for  about  the  same  cost,  and  avoid  disappointment  and  loss.  Lean  to  10  ft  1 v 5 ft  £6  IS 

MESSENGER  & CO.,  LOUGHBOROUGH.  LEICESTERSHIRE 

LONDON  OFFICE-163,  PALMERSTON  BUILDINGS,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.cT 


Span,  £11  15s. 
Carriage  paid. 


RADIATING  HEAT  GENERATOR 


(Gillingham's  Patent), 


In  BRASS,  COPPER,  or  IRON  from  31s.  6d. 

By  this  inventio*  Small  Conservatories  can  be  kept  at  a 
uniform  temperature  throughout  the  whole  24  hours  at  a cost 
of  2d.,  and  the  heater  requires  no  attention  whatever  during 
that  period.  All  other  lamp  heaters  throw  burnt  and  vitiated 
air  into  the  room.  This  heats  by  radiation,  and  all  impurities 
are  deposited  in  the  water  automatically  condensed. 

TREGGON  & CO., 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Zinc  and 
Iron  Goods 

(The  oldest  firm  in  the  trade), 

YOR?:  WORKS,  BREWERY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

City  Office  and  Warehouse  : 19,  Jewin-street,  E.C. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  WATER  HEATER  OBTAINABLE. 

Mr.  JAMES  WOOD,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Angus,  Fenham 
Hall,  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  writes : “ The  No.  2 Boiler  supplied 
by  you  (in  place  of  two  saddles  previously  used)  is  giving 
every  satisfaction.  Besides  saving  50  per  cent,  of  fuel,  I am 
getting  any  amount  of  heat,  which  is  easily  regulated.  After 
20  years’  experience  your  Red  Rose  Boiler  is  certainly  the 
best  I have  ever  seen. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  - Monthly  pay- 
ments  accepted  for  these  Boilers,  and  also  for 
Piping.  Full  particulars  on  application  to 
RED  ROSE  BOILER  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
CHESTER-LE-STREET. 

PEARCE*  HEATLEf 

WINTER  CARDENS, 
CONSERVATORIES 

&c.,  &c., 

IN  ALL  STYLES. 

on  application.  Surveys  made. 

D I I P D Q Ol  all  makes  and  sizes  supplied 
D v I L«  E.  Ll  O and  fixed  at  the  cheapest  rate9 

GREENHOUSES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES.— 4ft.  by  4ft.,  £l  2s.  6d. 

GARDEN  LIGHTS. — 6ft.  by  4ft.,  from  4s.  6d. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 

tS"  BEST  WORK  ONLY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
The  North  London  Horticultural  Worka, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N, 

of  improved  Hive 


BEE-KIVES.  

pnws  free.-GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  St  SONS,  127,  High  Holborn, 
.1  . Established  1815.  N.B.— Vide  Geo.  Neighbour  fe  Sons, 
Aqvt.  ip  Ga^PKNINO,  April  to  July, 


F.R.H.3. 

and 

F.N.C.S. 


G.  HAYWARD 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 

76  TO  80,  FOXBERRY  ROAD,  BR0CKLEY,  LONDON. 
Also  884,  OLD  KENT  ROAD, 

Adjoining  Old  Kent-road  Station. 


No  1 Span-roof  and  No.  2 Lean-to  Greenhouses  are  pre- 
pared especially  for  amateurs,  made  of  "Best  Red  Deal, 
thoroughly  seasoned,  complete  with  Ventilators,  Door,  Stages 
for  plants,  Painted  one  coat,  16-oz.  Glass,  all  necessary  Iron- 
work. Delivered  and  packed  free  on  rails  at  the  following 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed 
No.  1 Span-roof. 

7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  16  0 

9 ft.  „ 6 ft.  „ 4 0 0 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 5 0 0 

12  ft.  „ 8 ft.  „ 6 0 0 


No.  2 Lean-to. 

7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £3  8 

8 ft.  „ 5 ft.  „ 3 0 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 4 15 

12  ft.  „ 8 ft.  „ 5 10 


For  other  sizes  and  prices  write  Jor  Illustrated  List  to 

Oh.  B A.'S- W A.RD 
BROCKLEY,  S.E., 

Or  to  884,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  S.E. 


BARB  WIRE. 


oeue 

plies 


application  to 

THE  L0NCF0RD  WIRE  CO- 

LIMITED, 

WARRINGTON. 


FIR-TREE  OIL 

SOLUBLE  INSECTICIDE. 

The  most  pleasant  and  reliable  of  all  insecticides  for  de- 
stroying insects  on  plants,  animals,  and  birds.  Thousands  of 
testimonials  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Bottles, 
Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  12s.  6d. ; in  bulk,  11s.  per  gallon, 
with  full  directions  for  use. 

Wholesale  from  all  Horticultural  Dealers. 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Victoria  Street,  MANCHESTER. 

NEW  YORK— ROLKER  & SONS. 


THE  CHALLENGE 

HOT-AIR  & WATER-HEATING 
APPARATUS. 

Adapted  for  Oil,  Coal,  and  Gas.  Twice  as  effective  as  the 
best  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

m Consists  of  18  ft.  2$,  21  ft.  2J, 
y and  4 ft.  3 J pipes.  Equal  to  50  ft. 
of  2-in.  hot-water  pipe.  Will 
burn  1 gallon  in  48  hours  only,  or 
. 4 feet  of  gas  per  hour.  Price 

from  21s.  Send  for  particulars. 
Hundreds  of  unsolicited  Testi- 

^ W.  POORE  & CO.# 
Hot-water  Engineers,  139,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C 

T C.  STEVENS,  HORTICULTURAL, 
o • SCIENTIFIC,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  SALE 
ROOMS,  3S,  King-street,  Covent-gardan,  London.  Estab- 
lished 1730.  Sales  by  Auotiou  nearly  every  day.  Catalogues 
on  application  or  post  tree,  

T7l P. i > rST  CO R K . — Handsome  pieces,  lightest 
• therefore  cheapest.  113  lb..  17a. ; 56  lb.,  10s.  6d.;  28 lb  , 
S*.  6d. : 14  lb.,  3s.—' WATSON  $ POUI  L,  90.  Lower  Th&nier- 
iltreat,  London,  K.O, 


LARCE  STOCK  OF  HOUSES  ANO  FRAMES 
READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DESPATCH. 


JNo.  3.— THIS  GREENHOUSE,  erected  and  heated  com 
plete  in  any  part  of  the  country,  best  materials  only,  work- 
manship guaranteed,  25  ft.  by  12  ft.,  £50 ; 30  ft.  by  15  ft.,  £70. 
Brickwork  excepted.  For  particulars  Bee  our  Catalogue, 
post  free. 


Superior  Portable  Frames,  very  strong,  glazed  with  21 -oz 
glass,  painted  4 coats,  1 light,  6 by  4,  36s.  6d. ; 2 lights.  8 by  6. 
58s. ; 3 ditto,  12  by  6,  85s.  6d.  Span-roof,  9 by  5,  £3  15s.  • 12  by 
6,  £4  7s.  6d.  * 16  by  6,  £6  10s.  Largestock  ready  for  immediate 
delivery,  carriage  paid.  Small  Frames,  12s.  6d.  each 

HARDY  BRUIN  & CO., 

LEICESTER. 

GREENHOUSES 


FREEHOLD 


1*  o 


S OLD 


On  Easy  Terms  of  pa;ment,  within  twenty  miles  of 
Covmt  Garden, 

SEVERAL  BLOCKS  OF 

NEW  GREENHOUSES 

Erected  with  all  the  latest  improvements.  Each  Block  stands 
upon  its  own  ground,  and  contains  five  houses,  100  feet  long 
and  14  feet  wide  each  Brick  walls  at  sides,  xe.,  fitted  with 
saddle  boiler  to  each  Block,  and  4-inch  flow  and  return  pipe, 
all  round  each  house. 

Price  Freehold  £800  cash  each  Block,  or  £100 
down  and  35s.  per  week  for  10  years ; 

Or  upon  any  other  terms  to  suit 
purchasers. 

THE  MARKET  GARDENERS’ GREENHOUSE 
COMPANY, 

755,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

tar  TO  OUR  READERS.  — In  ordering 
goods  from  these  pages,  or  In  making  In 
quiries,  readers  will  confer  a favour  by 
stating  that  the  advertisement  was  seen  In 
GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED.  Our  desire 
Is  to  publish  the  advertisements  of  trust, 
worthy  houses  only.  The  name  and  address 
of  the  sender  ci  each  order  should  be  written 
legibly  and  folly.  Delay  and  disappoint ©est 
are  oftentimes  due  6s  neglast  ef  this. 
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THE  AMARANTHUS  AS  A GARDEN 
PLANT. 

These  are  remarkably  quick  growing  annuals 
for  which  in  many  spots  room  might  be  found. 
I very  well  remember  the  splendid  display  that 
was  made  by  Amaranthus  salicifolius  as  grown 
by  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Sons  at  Chelsea  for  trial 
the  year  before  it  was  sent  out.  This  would  be 
somewhat  about  twenty  years  ago,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember.  For  a few  years  it  was  grown 
in  many  gardens  most  effectively.  Why  it  has 
declined  in  favour  I do  not  know,  unless  it  is 
because  a little  careful  treatment  is  needful  to 
grow  it  well.  The  seed  should  not  be  sown  too 
early,  the  middle  of  April  being  quite  soon 
enough  to  obtain  good  plants  for  bedding  out 
the  first  week  in  June,  without  the  plants 
having  become  in  any  way  starved,  which  is  an 
essential  point  to  avoid.  When  that  is  the 
case  an  attack  of  red-spider  may  be  expected. 
This  Amaranthus  looks  particularly  well  in 
lines  with  other  foliage  plants  or  in  masses. 
What  is  wanted  is  a rich  soil,  a warm  place  with 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root,  and  dampings 
overhead  in  very  warm  weather,  then  it  will 
thrive  well  and  make  a splendid  show  from  the 
middle  of  July  onwards.  I have  seen  it  grown 
as  a pot  plant,  but  it  does  not  thus  develop  its 
true  character  so  effectively.  Another  good  as 
well  as  popular  plant  in  many  places  is  the 
Prince’s  Feather  (Amaranthus  hypochondriacus 
— syn.,  cruentus).  This  will  grow  to  larger 
dimensions  than  the  Love-lies-bleeding  when 
under  the  same  treatment,  and  can  be  used  in 
various  ways  in  the  flower  garden  or  borders. 
It  would  look  well  when  associated  with 
Cannas,  Acacia  lophantha,  or  other  erect  grow- 
ing plants.  It  is  of  easy  growth  and  requires 
no  more  attention  than  the  two  foregoing 
examples.  When  not  convenient  to  sow  the 
seed  straight  away  in  the  beds  it  should  be  raised 
in  pots  in  a cold  frame  and  then  be  put  out 
before  the  plants  are  at  all  starved.  For  making 
a good  show  at  a distance  it  is  very  well  suited. 
A dwarfer-growing  kind  with  foliage  of  quite  a 
distinct  shade  of  colour  is  A.  melancholicus 
ruber,  which  comes  in  useful  as  a change  to  such 
plants  as  the  Perilla  or  Coleus.  This  variety 
should  be  raised  in  pots,  but  not  in  too  much 
heat,  being  a Japanese  variety.  If  grown  in 
moderate  warmth  and  planted  out  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Coleus  and  in  good  soil,  it  will  grow 
away  well  and  bear  pinching  if  growing  too  tall. 
A.  nobilis  pyramidalis  grows  much  stronger  than 
the  last  named,  otherwise  it  can  be  used  for 
similar  purposes  as  the  Prince’s  Feather  ; its 
foliage,  when  the  plants  are  well  grown,  is  of  a 
rich  crimson  shade.  This  kind  should  also  be 
raised  in  warmth.  A.  bicolor  is  best  suited  for 
pot  culture  ; its  foliage  is  green  and  dark  red, 
tipped  with  yellow.  A.  tricolor  is  more  showy 
than  the  preceding,  with  rich  tints  of  scarlet, 
yellow,  and  green,  transversely  marked.  I have 
grown  these  kinds  very  well  during  the  summer- 
time in  a cold  frame,  but  with  a close  treat- 
ment; thus  grown  they  should  not  exceed  a foot 
or  so  in  height.  When  of  good  size  they  are 
very  useful  for  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse, 
lasting  there  for  some  considerable  time,  g. 


A LONDON  SUBURBAN  GARDEN. 

We  are  favoured  in  Gardening  week  by  week 
with  directions  as  to  garden  management, 
written,  it  may  be  presumed,  chiefly  by  profes- 
sional gardeners  working  in  the  country.  Much  of 
what  they  tell  us  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
fog-bound  amateur  ; but  perhaps  a short  state- 
ment of  a year’s  results  in  a London  garden 
obtained  by  an  amateur,  under  the  guidance  of 
your  paper,  may  prove  of  interest  to  readers 
similarly  situated.  My  garden  is  in  the  south- 
west district,  and  only  half-a-mile  outside  the 
four-mile  radius.  The  borders  are  in  the 
aggregate  about  120  feet  long,  and  comprise 
every  aspect.  About  30  feet  of  the  shady 
portion  is  devoted  to  two  rockeries,  furnished 
with  Ferns,  Primroses,  Arabis,  Sedums,  Solo- 
mon’s! Seal,  Snowdrops,  Squills,  &c.  My  second 
season  here  commenced  in  January  last,  and 
some  perennials  were  fairly  well  established, 
together  with  some  shrubs  and  climbers.  The 
floral  display  only  commenced  in  March  with 
Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Squills  (sibirica),  Hepatica, 
coloured  Primroses,  and  Hyacinths.  April, 
retained  all  except  the  Hepatica,  and  added 
Daffodils,  Pansies,  Arabis,  Saxifrages,  Daphne, 
and  Yellow  Marguerite.  May  gave  Berberis, 
Adonis  vernalis,  Auriculas,  Solomon’s  Seal, 
Narcissus  poeticus,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Anemone  fulgens,  Ranunculi,  Bleeding  Heart, 
Pyrethrums,  Clematis  montana,  Laburnum, 
Guelder  Rose,  Rockets,  and  Violas.  June 
added  Schizopetalum,  Scarlet  Geum,  Antheri- 
cum  liliastrum,  Oriental  Poppies,  Roses, 
Honeysuckle,  Flag  Iris,  Antirrhinum,  Scarlet 
Flax,  Delphinium,  French  Marigold,  Spanish 
Iris,  Early  Gladioli,  Anemone  (spring  planting), 
Pinks,  Sedums,  Lilium  pomponium,  Whitlavia, 
Nasturtiums,  dwarf  and  climbing,  Galega 
officinalis,  and  Collinsia  bicolor.  July  pro- 
duced Sweet  Peas,  Night  Stock,  double  annual 
Chrysanthemums,  dwarf  Zinnias,  Canary 
Creeper,  Cornflower  (annual),  Orange  Lily, 
Lilium  candidum,  English  Iris,  Dahlias, 
Clematis  Jackmani,  Shirley  Poppies,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  Car- 
dinal’s Cap,  Sweet  Jasmine,  Lilium  colchicum, 
L.  auratum,  French  Poppies,  Calystegia,  and 
Carnations.  August  introduced  Calliopsis, 
White  Sweet  Sultan,  perennial  Sunflower, 
Gaillardia,  Asters,  Sweet  Scabious,  L.  tigrinum, 
double  sweet  white  Clematis,  Gladioli,  Arabis 
(second  blooming),  Primroses  (second  blooming), 
Tigridia  pavonia,  Agapanthus  and  Hasti. 
September  presented  only  Salpiglossis  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies  ; but,  of  course,  retained 
nearly  all  the  July  and  August  display. 
October  added  nothing  to  the  list,  but  I 
still  possessed  Sweet  Peas,  Nasturtium,  annual 
Chrysanthemums,  Zinnias,  Canary  Creeper,  An- 
tirrhinum, Gaum,  French  Marigold,  Pansies, 
Dahlias,  Clematis  Flammula,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi, Chrysanthemum  segetum,  Calystegia, 
Calliopsis,  Sunflower,  Gaillardia,  Asters, 
Scabious,  Gladioli,  Arabis,  Primroses,  Salpi- 
glossis, and  Michaelmas  Daisies.  November 
showed  a few  poor  Chrysanthemums,  while 
Scarlet  Geums  bloomed  right  on  till  cut  down 
by  the  frost  of  Christmas  Eve.  And  now, 
in  the  second  week  of  January,  the  Primroses 
are  unfolding  tfie  first  bjooips  of  the  coming 


season.  One  most  successful  feature  was  a bed 
of  Gladioli  both  summer  and  autumn,  the  bulbs 
alternating  with  an  equal  number  of  Spanish 
and  English  Irises  ; the  bed  was  carpeted  with 
Pansies  and  Violas,  backed  by  Pompon  Dahlias 
and  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  a wall  behind  all 
clothed  with  Honeysuckle  (Scarlet  Trumpet)  and 
Clematis  Jackmani  rambling  through  each  other. 
That  corner  of  the  garden,  south-west  aspect, 
never  lacked  bloom  from  April  till  October.  It 
may  be  worth  noting  that  a bush  Rose,  Mine. 
Victor  Verdier,  yielded  fifty-four  blooms,  and 
that  a Gloire  de  Dijon  made  rapid  and  vigorous 
growth,  but  bloomed  very  scantily.  A hedge 
of  Privet  10  feet  high  (south-east)  and  40  feet 
long  was  completely  covered  with  Canary  Creeper 
and  Scarlet  Climbing  Nasturtiums,  and  all 
through  September  and  October  formed  a most 
beautiful  screen.  No  greenhouse  has  been 
employed,  but  only  a small  two-light  frame, 
4 feet  by  3 feet.  Among  the  flowers  grown 
the  comparative  failures  were  Saxifrages  and 
Sedums,  some  of  which  have  succumbed  to  the 
winter  ; Pink  Hepatica,  leaves  but  no  bloom  ; 
Anemones  and  Ranunculi,  only  a small  proportion 
bloomed  ; Collinsia,  a poor,  mean  flower  ; Salpi- 
glossis, a good  flower,  but  plants  develop  so  late 
that  the  sun  has  too  little  power  to  expand  the 
blooms — perhaps  earlier  sowing  would  improve 
them;  all  else  proved  most  satisfactory.  M. 


2772. — Crickets  in  a stove. — I had  been 
for  some  years  infested  with  crickets  previous 
to  1891.  At  meal-times  my  men  used  to  catch 
from  forty  to  seventy  a day,  and  I tried  all 
expedients  I could  hear  of  for  their  destruc- 
tion, but  nothing  seemed  to  make  any  impression 
upon  their  numbers,  and  I was  in  great  fear  lest 
from  the  boiler-house  and  courses  of  piping 
through  lean-to  houses  they  should  invade  my 
dwelling.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  it  occurred 
to  me  that  as  the  crickets  like  warmth  cold 
might  drive  them  away.  So  I ordered  the  fire  to 
be  let  out  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  the 
brickwork  round  the  boiler  and  pipe  courses  and 
every  place  that  received  warmth  therefrom  to 
be  well  inundated  with  cold  water.  There  was 
very  little  chirping  on  the  following  night,  and 
on  the  third  day  they  came  out  of  their  hiding- 
places,  limp  and  rheumatic,  and  died  on  the  floors 
of  the  houses.  The  boiler  was  not  fired  again 
till  the  seventh  day  ; but  I have  had  no  crickets 
since.  I think  “ J.  C.”  will  lose  much  time 
and  trouble  in  poisoning  and  trapping.  I would 
recommend  him  to  try  the  above  plan. — T.  G. 

•2801.— Sea-sand  for  potting.— Certainly  ; it  is  the 
beet  sand  for  all  purposes  for  which  you  can  require  it. 
Sea-sand,  in  preference  to  silver-sand,  is  strODgly  recom- 
mended by  Messrs.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  whose  success  in 
growing  pot-plants  is  well  known. — A.  G.  Butler. 

Yes  ; this  answers  perfectly,  and,  indeed,  the  small 

proportion  of  salt  contained  is  beneficial  rather  than 
otherwise. — B.  C.  R. 

I use  sea-sand  and  no  other  for  potting.  — L.  C.  K. 

This  is  oftentimes  too  strongly  impregnated  with 

salt  to  be  used  for  potting  and  raising  seedlings.  Before 
using  it  you  should  wash  it  well  in  two  or  three  waters, 
after  which  it  will  do  almost  as  well  as  rock-sand.  P.  I . 

2803.— Sawdust  as  manure.— Sawdust  alone  has 
no  value  as  manure,  but  when  used  for  bedding  for 
annuals  it  may  b3  usefully  applied  to  heavy  land,  like 
the  London  clav.  I can  buy  it  here  for  about  half  the 
price  of  Moss-litter-manure,  and  this,  I should  think, 
represents  its  fair  value. — E.  H. 
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GARDEN  WORK* 


Conservatory. 

When  Luculias  go  out  of  blossom  cut  back  the  young 
shoots  to  within  6 inchea  of  their  baaea.  Thia  will  tend  to 
keep  the  plants  symmetrical.  Planta  trained  on  walla  need 
not  be  cut  so  much  if  there  ia  space  to  be  covered.  Good 
propagators  with  proper  conveniences  find  no  difficulty  in 
striking  cuttings  of  this  plant  ; but  it  is  not  an  eaay  plant 
to  strike  from  cuttings.  If  an  attempt  is  made,  select  the 
young  shoota  that  break  away  after  being  cut  back  when 
about.  3 inchea  long,  and  if  possible  take  them  off  with  a 
little  heel  of  old  wood  attached.  Plant  the  cuttings  very 
firmly  in  very  sandy  peat  with  a layer  of  Band  on  the  top. 
Water  with  a roaed  pot,  and  when  dried  a little  cover  with 
a bell  glass.  Keep  in  a moderate  temperature  till  the  cut- 
tings are  callused,  and  then  give  a little  bottom-heat  to 
encourage  rooting.  Wipe  the  bell-glass  inside  every  morn- 
ing. Heaths  and  Epacris  which  have  done  flowering 
should  be  shortened  back  to  within  3 inches  or  4 inches  of 
the  origin  of  the  flowering  shoots,  and  all  dead  flowera 
picked  off  before  seeds  form.  Epacrisea  will  be  benefited 
by  a little  more  heat,  say,  a temperature  of  55  degs.,  till 
the  young  ahoots  have  made  some  progress.  Heath”,  also, 
may  be  kept  a little  close  alter  being  pruned  for  a time 
till  the  new  growth  ia  fairly  on  the  way.  Very  nice  little 
flowering  Cinerarias  may  be  had  in  5 inch  aud  6 inch  pots  ; 
but  for  the  conservatory  larger  plants  are  more  effective. 
Good  specimens  may  be  grown  in  7-inch  pots.  Late-sown 
planta  may  be  shifted  on  now.  Of  course,  the  first  batch 
will  now  be  in  blossom  or  coming  in,  and  it  will  not  be 
worth  while  disturbing  them.  Liquid-manure  will  to  a 
oertain  extent  compensate  for  lack  of  pot-room.  Plants 
pinched  up  in  small  pots  are  more  likely  to  get  dry  and  be 
attacked  by  insects  than  where  they  have  plenty  of  pot- 
room.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  may  now  be  shitted  into 
their  blooming  pots,  which  should  not  be  less  than  7 inchea 
in  diameter.  Have  the  soil  rich,  say,  about  equal  parts  of 
turfy  loam  and  old  manure,  a preference  being  given  to 
old  cow-manure,  with  enough  sand  and  crushed  charcoal 
to  keep  it  open.  Firm  potting  is  not  so  necessary  in  the 
case  of  Calceolarias  as  it  i3  with  most  plants.  They  require 
plenty  of  moisture,  but  unless  it  passes  away  freely  the 
leaves  lose  colour.  Do  not  place  Calceolarias  in  a very 
sunny  position,  and  they  will  do  best  in  a house  where  but 
little  fire  heat  is  used  beyond  keeping  out  frost.  Himan- 
tophyllums  are  now  coming  into  bloom.  Good  specimens 
are  very  showy,  and  they  are  not  difficult  to  raise  from 
seeds. 

Stove. 

The  season  for  repotting  is  close  at  hand.  Allamandas 
and  other  deciduous  climbers  should  be  shaken  out  and 
repotted  on  the  first  appearance  of  movement  in  the  buds. 
Except  in  the  case  of  young  plants,  after  the  balls  have 
been  reduced,  they  may  go  back  into  the  same  sued  poL 
Young-growing  specimens  need  not  be  so  much  reduced, 
and  may  go  into  pots  two  sizes  larger.  The  same  principle 
may  govern  the  repotting  of  Ixoras,  Francisceas,  Crotons, 
and  other  hard-wooded  plants.  As  a rule,  when  one  of 
these  plants  gets  too  old  and  large  for  shifting  on,  it  is 
better  to  work  up  a young  plant  and  get  rid  of  the  old  one. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  most  of  the  hard-wooded  stove- 
plants  will  bear  pruning.  Ixoras  and  Gardenias  may  be 
cut  into  shape  ; but  there  comes  a time  when  all  such 
things  are  too  old  to  be  effective,  and  they  should  then  be 
thrown  out.  A very  sweet  climbing  plant  in  bloom  just 
now  is  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides;  itsucceeds  very  well 
trained  on  a globular  wire  trellis.  The  small  Jasmine- 
like  flowers  are  nice  for  bouquet-making  when  wired.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  grow,  and  will  do  in  a warm  greenhouse, 
though  it  will  not  flower  so  soon  in  a ool-house.  I am 
not  going  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  line  as  regards 
soil  for  potting  stove-plants.  Where  the  loam  is  turfy  and 
of  good  quality,  more  of  ft  may  be  used  than  would  under 
any  other  circumstances  be  desirable.  As  a rule,  the 
strong  rooting  plants  require  good  loam  as  the  basis  of  the 
compost,  whilst  Authuriums,  Marantas,  and  Orchids  gen- 
erally will  require  the  best  fibrous  peat  aud  abundant 
drainage  ; in  fact,  without  good  drainage  there  can  be  no 
good  plant-growing. 

Ferns  under  Glass. 

Do  not  let  the  growth  get  too  far  advanced  before  repot- 
ting, especially  those  plants  which  are  to  be  divided.  So 
far  as  regards  general  decoration,  rather  small  specimens 
are  more  useful  than  large  ones,  and  it  is  always  advisable 
to  have  a lot  of  Adiantums,  Pterises,  Polypodiums,  and 
other  easily-grown  Ferns  to  move  to  the  conservatory  and 
for  the  rooms.  Many  of  these  can  be  raised  from  spores 
or  seeds,  which  may  be  sown  any  time  when  the  ri"ht 
temperature  and  atmospheric  humidity  can  be  secured. 
Seedlings  make  better  plants  than  the  pieces  obtained  by 
the  division  of  old  plants.  Such  kinds  as  do  not  produce 
or  ripen  spores  must,  of  course,  be  propagated  by  division  ; 
but  it  is  better  to  divide  healthy,  thriving  plants  than  old 
exhausted  specimens.  Adiantum  Farleyense,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Maiden  hairs,  may  be  cut  up  into 
single  crowns,  and  one  seldom  has  too  many  of  this  hand- 
some variety.  Many  of  the  Maiden  hairs,  Farleyense  in- 
cluded, will  thrive  better  in  good  sound  loam  than  if  much 
peat  or  leaf-mould  is  used.  Freshly-potted  plants  at  this 
season  should  always  be  watered  with  great  care  till  the 
roots  are  working  through  the  fresh  soil.  If  the  new  soil 
is  overwatered  before  the  roots  enter  it  the  plants  seldom 
thrive  in  it. 

Forcing-house. 

The  work  in  this  house  will  be  of  nu  important  character 
now.  Besides  the  usual  demand  for  flowering  plants, 
there  will  be  the  raising  of  young  stock  from  seeds  and 
cuttings,  which  will  now  or  very  shortly  be  in  active  pro- 
gress. Then  in  many  places  pot- Vines  aud  French  Beans 
are  grown  in  this  department,  and  very  frequently  the 
house  is  fitted  up  with  shelves  for  Strawberries,  whiohare 
moved  in  from  other  houses  or  pits  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
are  set ; CO  degs.  to  G5  degs.  at  night  is  generally  warm 
enough  to  carry  on  either  foroing  or  propagating. " 


* III  colli  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  "Garden  Work " may  be  done  from  ten  dai/s  to 
a frrtnijht  later  than  is  here  indicated  in' Hi  cattail'/  good 
results 


Mushroom-house. 

Continue  to  make  new  bade  as  old  ones  wear  out.  Fresh 
roots  of  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  and  Chicory  can  be  brought  in 
as  required.  The  usual  time  to  water  Mushroom-beds  is 
immediately  after  gathering.  It  is  possible  to  overwater, 
but  the  mistakes,  if  any  are  made,  are  generally  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Mushrooms  always  grow  best  in  the 
fields  after  rain,  and  when  artificially  grown  warm  liquid- 
manure  may  be  given  frequently  to  beds  in  bearing. 

Window  Gardening. 

There  have  been  losses  during  the  severe  weather  from 
frost;  but  when  > he  change  comes  and  the  days  lengthen, 
some  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  new  stock  from  seeds  aud 
cuttings.  For  the  present  it  will  be  better  to  keep  things 
quiet,  giving  just  enough  water  to  keep  the  growth  freBh 
and  no  more.  D ad  plants,  if  any,  should  be  thrown  out, 
and  the  pots  washed  to  be  filed  again  with  young  plants 
when  ready.  The  Blue  and  White  Campanulas  are  always 
useful,  and  frost  will  not  injure  them. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

For  the  time  being  the  frost  has  disappeared,  and  we 
are  again  busy  planting  and  pushing  forward  work  which 
has  got  into  arrears.  Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  are  best  planted  in  autumn  ; 
but  circumstances  often  prevent  all  such  work  being 
carried  out  at  that  season.  When  this  happens  plant  as 
soon  after  as  possible,  and  I would  rather  plant  late  in  the 
spring  than  put  it  off  till  another  year.  Of  course,  late 
planting  involves  more  labour  in  watering.  It  is  very 
important  in  moving  trees  and  shrubs— evergreens  espe- 
cially—that  they  should  as  far  as  possible  have  the  same 
exposure  as  in  their  previous  situation;  to  move  a tree 
from  a sheltered  place  to  an  exposed  one  will  bs  likely  to 
Lad  to  failure.  I saw  last  autumn  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment of  this  kind  —a  number  of  large  evergreens,  including 
several  large  Lawson’s  Cypress.  The  soil  was  of  a holding 
character,  and  they  moved  with  decent  sized  balls;  but 
they  were  taken  from  a sheltered  plantation,  and  planted 
where  the  wind  swept  through  them,  and  the  work  was 
done  just  before  a period  of  east  wind  in  March.  Asa 
consequence  most  of  them  died.  Shelter  of  the  roughest 
kind  would  probably  have  saved  them.  If  the  frost  has 
loosened  anything  recently  planted,  press  the  soil  round 
them  again  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  dry.  Here,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, we  have  had  24  degs.  of  frost ; but  I have  not 
as  yet  seen  much  injury  done,  though  it  is  yet  premature 
to  speak  on  this  subject.  Where  the  position  of  the  bulbs 
and  other  plants  which  die  down  and  for  the  time  being 
disappear  is  marked  with  stakes  or  labels,  the  borders  may 
how  bs  forked  over  ; otherwise,  leave  them  till  the  invisible 
plants  can  be  seen.  Anything  is  better  than  digging  up 
things  commencing  their  growth. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  pruning  other  than  Peaches  and  Figs  should  be 
finished  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Figs  will  yet  be  covered 
up  ; indeed,  they  should  remain  covered  to  a limited 
extent  till  March.  It  is  best  to  take  off  the  covering  by 
degrees,  especially  where  the  branches  have  been  tied 
together  and  thatched  with  straw.  Early  Strawberries 
forced  in  pots  should  be  fertilised  with  the  camel  s-hair 
brush  when  the  pollen  is  ripe  and  dry.  The  best  time  is 
about  11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a look  over  the  plants  every  day  till  a crop  has 
been  set,  and  when  ten  or  twelve  fruits  are  set  and  swell- 
ing pinch  off  all  late  blooms  and  all  small  fruits,  and  give 
liquid-manure  at  every  watering.  Liquid-manure  can  be 
made  in  various  ways.  Where  there  is  a farmyard  tank 
one  need  not  go  to  the  expense  of  artificials,  and  I have 
many  times  made  liquid-manure  by  pouring  water  over  a 
manure-heap  until  it  ran  out  at  the  bottom  into  a tank 
near.  The  heap  had  been  placed  there  for  the  express 
purpose  of  having  its  fertilising  matters  washed  out  for 
Vine  and  Peach  borders,  &c.  There  is  a saving  in  using 
home  manures  as  far  as  possible.  Early  Peaches  must 
have  some  assistance  in  setting.  Some  pin  their  faith  to 
the  syringe,  but  this  requires  a bright  sunny  day  ; others 
use  a Pampas  Grass  plume,  or  a rabbit’s  tail,  or  camel’s- 
hair  brush.  It  matters  little  how  the  work  is  done,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  at  the  right  time.  Such  kinds  as  Alexan- 
der  and  Waterloo,  which  are  not  good  setters,  should  have 
more  attention  than  Royal  George  or  Dymond.  Tie  down 
the  shoots  of  V ines  as  soon  as  they  are  in  the  right  condi- 
tion. Do  not  leave  them  near  the  glass.  Pinch  the  points 
of  the  shoots  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch.  Only  leave 
one  shoot  to  each  spur,  and  the  spurs  not  too  close  to  each 
other. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

I notice  Celery  where  unprotected  has  suffered  a 
good  deal  from  the  frost.  Two  ll-inch  boards  nailed 
together  and  laid  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  w ould  have 
been  an  efficient  protection,  and  might  be  found  useful 
formally  other  purposes,  and  if  kept  tarred  would  last  a 
number  of  years.  Ilot-beds  of  different  sizes  should  be 
made  up  for  forcing  vegetables.  Nearly  everybody  with 
fermenting  materiaisandframes  with  lights  will  be  stirring 
in  the  matter  of  forcing  now.  Radishes,  Carrots,  small 
salads,  including  Paris  Market  or  Tom  Thumb  Lettuces, 
will  soon  move.  A good  deal  can  be  done  with  frames  and 
warm  manure,  and  in  even  small  gardens  something  could 
be  done.  Mustard  and  Cress  may  be  raised  in  a warm 
room,  sown  on  damp  flannel  or  an  old  hamper  lid  lined 
with  Moss,  placed  in  a warm  position  in  the  kitchen.  Sea- 
kale  and  Rhubarb  will  he  valuable  now.  In  every  garden 
there  should  be  a Musbroom-shed.  Such  a building  will 
be  found  more  valuable  than  a greenhouse  as  regards  its 
produots.  It  need  not  be  expensive,  but  it  should  be 
roomy,  the  larger  the  better.  If  there  is  a wall  in  the 
shade,  the  Mushroom-house  might  be  placed  against  it. 
If  there  is  no  wall,  let  it  have  a span  roof,  and’  be  well 
thatched  with  Reeds  or  straw.  It  will  be  none  the  worse 
if  set  a foot  in  the  ground,  though  in  a general  way  where 
much  work  has  to  be  done  I am  always  opposed  to  much 
going  up  or  down  steps  ; it  wastes  valuable  time.  Get  on 
with  the  digging  or  trenching.  It  is  a mistake  to  leave  all 
this  work  till  the  spring.  Ground  under  crop  must,  of 
course,  remain  till  the  crop  is  oleared  off.  I think  where 
the  laud  is  kept  closely  cropped  it  is  very  necessary  wheu 
it  does  become  vacant  to  give  it  a good  turn  over  and 
break  it  up  deep.  Double  digging  comes  in  useful  in  such 
oases.  As  soon  ns  the  land  will  do  git  in  Peas,  Beans, 
Radishes,  Carrots,  Lettuces,  &c.,  in  the  earlv  harder. 

E.  Hoed  at. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Seed  ca'alogues  are  mostly  to  ha-d  now,  and  as  the 
sowing  season  is  close  upon  us  the  selection  should  be 
made  at  once.  A great  many  things  are  now  very  gener- 
ally raised  from  seeds  that  used  always  to  be  kept  to  name 
and  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  only,  and  owing  to  the 
vast  improvement  in  the  strains  of  seed  now  in  commerce 
the  results  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  excellent.  I 
have  always  been  a strong  advocate  for  growing  seedlings, 
wherever  possible,  in  preference  to  named  varieties,  and 
find  no  cause  to  alter  my  opinion.  Especially  wherever 
the  atmo-phere  is  not  particularly  pure  this  system  is 
undoubtedly  the  beet,  for  not  only'  do  seedling  plants,  as 
a rule,  possess  more  strength  than  those  raised  from  cut- 
tings, aud  consequently  throw  finer  blooms,  but  the  trouble 
wintering  a stock  from  which  to  propagate  is  altogether  of 
avoided,  and  only  those  w-ho  have  erperienced  the  labour, 
expense,  and  frequent  losses  met  with  in  bringing  such 
things  as  Lobelias,  Coleus,  V’erbenas,  and  others  through 
the  dull  season  in  a smoky  town  know  what  a relief  this  is. 
Even  if  the  old  plants  do  survive  they  are  frequently  sr 
greatly  weakened  by  the  ordeal  that  it  is  neatly 
midsummer  b.fore  they,  or  the  cuttings  taken  from 
them,  begin  to  grow  with  anything  like  vigour,  while 
they  frequently  fail  entirely.  With  seedling  plants, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  makes  an  entirely  fresh  start 
each  spring,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  vigourfrom  debilitating 
circumstances.  The  following  plants,  for  garden  and 
greenhouse,  may  all  be  successfully  raised  from  seed  by 
the  amateur  grower  in  a smoky  atmosphere.  Lobelias, 
Golden  Feather  (Pyrethrum),  Mimulus,  Centaurea  candi- 
dissima, andothers,  Cinerariamaritima,  Verbenas,  Petunias 
(both  single  and  double),  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Primulas  of 
several  kinds  (including  the  double,  as  well  as  the  single 
kinds  of  P.  sinensis),  Cinerarias  (greenhouse),  Calceolarias 
(herbaceous), Gloxinias,  TuberousBegonias,  Streptocarpu”. 
and  Coleus,  though  the  last  four  require  a rather  brisk 
heat  to  start  the  seeds  vigorously  and  in  time  to  bloom  or 
make  a show  before  the  current  season  is  over.  Indeed,  a 
temperature  rather  above  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
is  necessary  to  raise  nearly  all  the  foregoing  when  required 
for  bedding  or  for  a summer  display,  a range  of  50  degs. 
to  60  degs  being  perhaps  most  suitable.  Even  Fuchsias, 
Abutilons,  Heliotropes,  and  others  may  be  raised  from  seed 
and  flowered  in  about  six  months  from  the  date  of  sowing. 
Never  sow  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  autumn  io  a 
smoky  town,  nor  is  it  wise  to  be  in  too  great  a hurry  in 
the  spring,  but  wait  until  the  days  begin  to  lengthen  ap- 
preciably, and  a fair  amount  of  sunshine  is  experienced. 
From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  M irch  is 
quite  soon  enough  for  most  of  the  subjects  mentioned. 
The  soil  should  be  light,  rich,  and  eandy,  and  the  pots  or 
boxes  must  be  well  drained.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  January 
2Slh  to  February  1th. 

Pruned  and  trained  Morello  Cherries  on  north  wall- 
These  are  frequently  left  in  too  crowded  a condition. 
About  5 inches  apart  is  the  usual  distance  for  the  shoots  of 
vigorous,  healthy  trees.  If  left  much  thicker  the  shoots 
crowd  each  other,  and  the  weakest  suffer.  Very  frequently 
branches  die  from  overcrowding.  When  the'  training  is 
finished  the  trees  will  be  syringed  with  a strong  solution 
of  soft-soap  and  paraffin,  this  will  thin  the  insect  life  in 
the  coming  season,  and  Morello  Cherries  often  suffer  from 
the  black-fly.  Made  up  a hot-bed  for  Melons.  Small  btds 
are  of  no  use  for  early'  .Melons.  I would  rather  grow  the 
early  crop  with  the  aid  of  hot-water  pipes,  but  cannot 
manage  it,  so  must  trust  to  the  hot  bed.  The  manure 
and  leaves  have  been  well  mixed,  and  were  in  a good  con- 
dition, both  as  regards  freshness  and  moisture,  for  putting 
together.  For  a Melon-bed  one  wants  the  very  best 
material  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Having  completed 
the  bed  placed  on  the  frame,  and  put  in  a watch-stick  to 
tell  its  temperature,  the  frame  will  be  matted  up  with 
double  mats  to  give  time  for  the  heat  to  become  steady. 
I have  fixed  up  a thick  hedge  with  bundles  of  Pea-sticks 
on  the  windward  side.  Th.s  shelter  will  be  beneficial.  I 
have  known  the  wind  blow  most  of  the  heat  out  of  an 
exposed  bed,  and  under  ordinary*  circumstances  the  beds 
will  heat  more  regularly  sheltered  from  cold  winds. 
Started  the  second  vinery  . This  virtually  means  that  for 
a day  or  two  the  house  will  be  closed,  the  Vine-rods 
sy  ringed  to  encourage  the  swelling  buds,  and  then  when 
things  have  got  into  working  order  a regular  temperature 
of  50  degs.  or  so  will  be  maintained  by  tire-heat ; 50  degs. 
will  not  be  exceeded  till  the  buds  are  bursting.  What 
little  variation  there  is  will  be  below  the  figures  named. 
Cucumbers  recently  planted  are  starting  away  nicely  . I 
am  growing  chiefly  Lockie’s  Perfection.  This  is  a good 
all  round  Cucumber,  more  profitable  than  Telegraph— at 
least,  I think  so.  Night  temperature,  65  degs.  ; bottom- 
heat,  S5  degs.  Cucumbers  are  grown  rapidly  under  these 
conditions.  The  houses  are  large,  and  1 look  upon  it  as  a 
waste  of  fuel  to  open  ventilators  for  Cucumbers -at  this 
season,  at  any  rate.  Of  course,  no  house  is  air-tight.  Put 
in  a lot  of  Vine-eyes.  I am  a week  or  two  later  than  usual 
this  season  ; but  they  have  time  enough  to  make  good 
canes  by  the  end  of  the  growing  season.  Cut  wood  in- 
tended for  grafts  from  various  fruit  trees.  Fixedlabels  to 
each  variety,  and  laid  each  bundle  in  separately  on  the 
north  side  of  a wall.  Put  in  a lot  of  cuttings  of  Honey 
suckles.  Ivies,  <xc.  Moved  bulbs  and  other  plants  intended 
for  forcing  from  cold  pit  to  warm-house.  These  include 
Solomon's  Seal,  Spi rajas,  and  Azalea  Mollis.  Some  Indian 
Azaleas  also  have  been  placed  in  heat  to  succeed  those  now 
opening  blossoms.  Planted  a warm  pit  with  French  Beans. 
Osborn  s Forcing  is  the  kind  I am  forcing  chiefly  this  sea- 
son. Canadian  Wonder  will  be  planted  later.  Uncovered 
Calceolaria  cuttings  in  frame  after  the  frost.  Very  little 
barm  has  been  done.  I have  had  these  covered  a month 
or  more  at  a time.  They  are,  of  course,  frozen  through  ; 
but  by  keeping  the  covering  on  some  days  after  the  thaw 
comes  they  take  no  harm.  Made  alterations  in  flower 
garden.  Opened  out  the  beds  and  reduced  the  number. 


Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”— Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
or  draicing.  The  dra  wings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  ami  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
Gardexixq  Illi  strated. 
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(MUMMjYG  ILLUSTRATED. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

[i860. — Soil  for  a suburban  garden.— 

Almost  anything  would  do  for  such  a purpose. 
Fairly  good  material  can  usually  be  obtained 
where  the  foundations  for  new  houses  are  beiDg 
dug  out,  and  there  is  plenty  of  that  going  on 
in  your  neighbourhood.  This  ought  to  be 
obtainable  for  a shilling  or  two  per  load  on  the 
ground,  and  from  one  to  two  shillings  more 
must  be  allowed  for  carting.  Road-sweepings 
would  be  too  light,  and  peat- Moss- manure  too 
rich  for  such  a purpose  ; but  any  kind  of  soil, 
however  rough,  would  answer. — B.  G.  R. 

You  might  be  able  to  get  some  good 

ordinary  garden  mould  from  a neighbouring 
garden,  or  a place  that  is  about  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  builder.  Your  best  way  would  be 
to  ask  a contractor,  or  seek  amongst  your  friends, 
as  in  suburban  districts  old  houses  are  often 
pulled  down,  and  the  garden  let  to  go  to  ruin. 
If  the  rockery  is  not  large,  some  good  loam — 
not  the  very  expensive  material — would  be  very 
suitable,  and  the  plants  would  grow  all  the 
better  for  a foundation  of  it.  Half  the  failures 
in  rock  gardening  result  from  the  poor  stuff  in 
which  the  plants  are  expected  to  thrive. — C.  T. 

2851.  —Beetroot  for  flower-beds. —Dell’s  Crimson 
is  a very  good  Beet  for  flower-garden  decoration.  The 
6eeds  may  either  be  sown  where  they  are  to  remain  or 
be  sown  elsewhere  and  transplanted.  The  latter  is  (he 
plan  I have  generally  adopted.  a9  one  can  select  the  best 
coloured  plants,  and  I don't  think  transplanted  plants 
grow  quite  so  coarse.— E.  H. 

There  is  more  than  one  kind  of  Beet  that 

may  be  used  with  good  effect  iu  the  garden,  aud 
the  favourite  Dell’s  Crimson,  of  which  there  is 
more  than  one  selection,  is  excellent  for  the 
purpose,  the  leaves  of  very  rich  and  striking 
colour,  whilst  there  are  such  types  as  the 
Dractena  or  Croton-leaved  Beet  aud  the  Bra- 
zilian— in  both  instances  the  leaves  being  < f fine 
decided  colour.  Then  we  have  the  Chilian  Beet, 
the  bronze  midribs  display  ingbrilliant  colouring, 
particularly  on  the  under  surfaces,  and  if 
judiciously  employed  they  are  of  great  beauty  ; 
if  overdone,  however,  the  effect  is  garish. 
Dell’s  Crimson  may  be  sown  in  the  open  iu  rich 
soil  in  spring,  and  the  plants  well  thinned  out, 
so  as  to  get  the  full  beauty  of  t he  habit  of  the 
plant.  The  Chilian  Beet  may  be  sown  as  a half- 
hardy  annua),  and  plauted  out  in  due  course, 
but  it  is  necessary,  so  as  to  get  the  rich 
colouration,  to  plant  in  thoroughly  good  soil. 
Dell’s  Crimson  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  deal  with, 
and  very  effective,  either  iu  the  border  or  in 
association  with  other  plants  in  mixed  beds. — 
C.  T. 

Cocoa-nut  refuse  as  a protector  — 

Cocoa-nut-refuse  is  now  largely  used  to  protect 
plants  and  bulbs  from  frost  during  the  winter, 
and  when  moderately  dry  it  has  great  resisting 
power,  but,  of  course,  when  saturated  with  wet 
the  frost  penetrates  much  more  deeply.  When 
it  is  employed  in  this  way,  the  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  new  refuse  will  resist  the 
frost  far  better  than  the  old  and  partially 
decayed  will  do.  In  the  case  of  imported  Lily 
bulbs  which  are  intended  for  flowering  in  pots, 
many  prefer  to  lay  them  in  a little  while  before 
potting  till  the  roots  just  show  signs  of  starting, 
and  where  this  is  done  no  better  could  be  found 
than  this  refuse,  which  keeps  out  the  frost  and 
maintains  just  sufficient  moisture  around  the 
bulbs  to  allow  them  gradually  to  recover  from 
the  period  of  dryness  through  which  they  have 
passed.  All,  except  one  of  the  Lilies  that  are 
largely  grown  for  flowering  in  pots,  root  much 
better  if  they  are,  in  the  first  place,  laid  in  a 
sheltered  spot  out-of-doors  and  covered  with 
Cocoa-nut-refuse  than  they  will  if  taken  indoors 
at  once.  The  exception  is  the  longiflorum 
group,  one  of  which,  Harrisi,  comes  from 
America  in  large  quantities  about  the  month  of 
August,  and  when  needed  for  early  flowering 
they  should  be  potted  at  once,  as  the  roots  at 
the  base  are  by  the  time  they  reach  here  ready 
to  start.  One  very  necessary  caution  to  be 
observed  in  the  case  of  Cocoa-nut-refuse  is  on 
no  account  to  employ  it  as  a medium  in  which 
to  lay  in  bulbs  or  tubers  of  any  kind  that  are  to 
be  kept  in  a heated  structure,  as  the  refuse 
becomes  dry  and  draws  all  the  moisture  from 
the  subjects  committed  to  its  care.  This  applies 
more  particularly  to  such  things  as  Achimenes, 
Tydaeas,  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  and  Caladiums, 
which,  if  turned  out  of  the  pots  they  have 
grown  in,  will  keep  much  better  in  sand  than 


in  Cocoa-nUt- ref us8,  for  unless  damped  fre- 
quently they  are  in  this  last  very  liable  to 
perish  from  dryness,  and  if,  to  obviate  this, 
they  are  frequently  watered,  decay  is  apt  to  set 
in.— H. 


A HARDY  CRINUM  (CRINUM 
POWELLI). 

The  man  who  crossed  Crinum  capense  and  C 
Mooreanum,  and  thus  produced  the  hybrid  above 
named,  added  quite  a new  charm  to  the  hardy 
flower  garden,  for  Crinum  Powelli  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a hardy  plant.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a great  gain  to  see  such  a lovely 
flower,  of  tropical  aspect  and  luxuriance,  bloom- 
ing freely  out  in  the  open  air.  All  the  species 
of  the  great  genus  Crinum  are  very  beautiful  as 
seen  at  their  best,  and  in  warmer  countries  than 
ours  they  are  often  seen  beside  water,  growing 
and  blossoming  in  the  utmost  luxuriance.  In 
English  gardens  Crinums  are  not  unfrequently 
grown  as  pot-plants  in  hot  houses,  but  so 
restricted  that  they  give  one  but  a poor  idea  of 


Ctinum  Powelli. 


their  natural  capabilities  ; hence  it  is  encour- 
aging  to  know  that  in  the  South  of  England 
and  in  Ireland  we  can  grow  the  subject  of  our 
illustration  to  great  perfection  in  the  open  air. 
The  history  of  this  splendid  plant  is  as  follows  : 
Mr.  C.  B.  Powell,  of  the  Old  Hall,  South- 
borough,  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  the  raiser.  About 
eighteen  or  more  years  ago  he  crossed  the  rosy 
and  white  forms  of  Crinum  capense  (Amaryllis 
longifolia)  with  pollen  of  C.  Mooreanum,  and 
the  result  was  about  a hundred  seedlings  of  the 
plant  now  known  as  C.  Powelli,  but  varying  in 
colour  from  deep  rose-crimson  in  the  bud  to 
pure-white.  Practically  speaking,  there  are 
three  distinct  garden  forms  of  this  hybrid — viz  , 
a dark  rosy  flower,  a light  rose  or  flesh-coloured 
variety,  and  the  pure-white  form  which  is 
greenish  in  the  bud.  Each  scape  is  from  ‘2  feet 
to  4 feet  iu  height,  and  bears  from  seven  to  fif- 
teen flowers,  each  bud  opening  in  succession,  so 
that  a single  spike  continues  in  flower  for  several 
weeks.  Very  luxuriant  clumps  throw  up  from 
five  to  twenty  spikes  each  season,  and  are  very 
attractive. 

Once  well  planted,  C.  Powelli  is  all  right 
for  ten  years  at  least,  so  that  it  is  worth  while 


making  a good  start.  A sheltered  spot  is 
necessary,  as  the  leaves,  often  6 feet  long,  get 
twistedabout  andthen  broken  or  torn  in  exposed 
places.  A deep,  rich  border  between  the 
buttresses  of  a sunny  wall  suits  it  perfectly,  or 
a warm  corner  near  a heated  greenhouse  or 
plant  stove.  One  should  dig  a very  large  hole, 
and  then  fill  it  full  of  good,  rich  compost  made 
up  of  turfy-loam,  coarse  gravel  or  pit  eand,  peat- 
fibre,  and  leaf-mould.  Crude  manure  should 
not  be  used,  but  a bushel  of  bones  will  prove  an 
enduring  and  nutritious  addition  to  the  soil. 
Bury  the  bulb  up  to  the  leaves  and  surround  it 
with  clean  sand.  If  the  locality  is  low  or  wet, 
the  border  wherein  it  is  planted  should  be  well 
drained  with  a foot  or  18  inchts  of  lime-rubbish, 
stones,  or  brick  rubble.  So  treated,  a most 
luxuriant  growth  is  pretty  certain  to  follow, 
and  then  copious  waterings  during  hot,  dry 
weather  are  essential,  and  add  much  to  the 
leafage  and  vigour  of  the  flowers.  Crinum 
Powelli  ought  to  have  a special  corner  devoted 
to  it  in  every  garden  wherein  noble  hardy 
flowers  are  appreciated  as  they  deserve.  Even 
in  cold  localities  a very  slight  protection  of 
ashes  or  dry  peat  earth,  and  tree  branches,  such 
as  those  of  Spruce  Firs  or  Evergreen  Oak,  w ill 
carry  it  through  the  winter.  The  pure  white 
variety  is  by  far  Ihe  most  perftet  in  shape,  and 
the  spikes  of  all  the  forms,  if  cut  as  their  first 
flowers  expand,  and  ariangtd  with  their  own 
leaves  in  glasses  of  freshwater,  will  open  every 
bloom  as  freely,  or  more  so  than  if  left  on  the 
parent  stem.  F.  W.  B. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  GARDENS. 
Many  amateurs  are  perplexed  when  they  find 
that  plants  classed  as  hardy,  or  that  are  natives 
of  colder  countries  than  our  own,  do  not  prove 
hardy  when  cultivated  in  English  gardens,  at 
least,  when  an  exceptionally  severe  visitation 
of  frost  comes  upon  us  ; but  if  they  were  to 
enquire  into  the  conditions  under  which  they 
thrive  so  well  in  their  native  place,  they  would 
not  wonder  that  even  the  hardiest  plant  needs 
some  kind  of  protection  to  ensure  its  safety  in 
our  variable  climate.  In  the  first  place  plants 
growing  naturally  are  much  more  favourably 
situated  than  garden  plants  are,  for  the  toil 
around  their  crowns  is  generally  covered  with 
Moss,  Grass,  or  herbage  of  some  kind,  which 
holds  the  falling  leaves  of  autumn,  and  forms  a 
warm  winter  covering  altogether  different  to 
the  bare  surface  seen  in  flower  gardens.  Then 
there  is  the  fact  that  we  frequently  get  very 
mild,  wet  weather,  and  the  plants  are  excited 
to  grow,  and  even  flower  at  midwinter,  and  the 
next  week  we  may  get  a frost  that  tries  the 
endurance  of  the  very  hardiest  plants  we  have, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  countries 
where  exceptionally  severe  winters  are  annual 
occurrences,  a mantle  of  snow  covers  up  all 
vegetation  directly  wintercomes  on,  and  remains 
until  more  genial  weather  has  set  in  for  spring. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  freezing  as  the  continual 
changes  from  thawiDg  to  freezing  that  we  get, 
with  alternate  saturations  of  rain,  and  drying 
easterly  winds.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  so-called  hardy  plants  suffer 
if  left  fully  exposed  to  our  variable  clime,  and 
repay  a little  protection  better  than  some  of 
the  plants  needing  glass-houses.  J.  G.  H. 


2859.— Carpet  - bedding.— If  you  have 
only  a cold  frame  you  had  better  not  attempt 
carpet-beddiDg,  as  the  bright-leaved  plants, 
the  Alternantheras,  Coleus,  and  Iresine,  cannot 
be'grown  without  heat.  There  are  some  which 
may  be  grown  iu  a cold  frame,  such  as  Golden 
Feather,  Sedums  of  several  kinds,  Lobelias 
(these  will  be  small  if  sown  in  a cold  frame), 
Herniaria  glabra,  and  Veronica  repens  are  the 
most  useful  green-foliaged  plants  for  carpet- 
bedding. Euonymus  radicans  variegatus  and 
Cerastium  tomentosum  are  useful  grey  or 
white  tints,  but  to  make  a carpet  presentable 
the  warmer  colours  of  the  Alternantheras  or 
Coleus  are  required,  and  these  require  warmth 
to  winter  and  propagate. — E.  H. 

2849.- Moss-litter  in  a flower  garden.- 
Ye9,  this  material  will  answer  admirably,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  heavy.  Do  not  use  it  when  quite  fresh, 
but  let  it  lie  and  become  partly  decayed,  and  sweetened 
for  a few  months  first.— B.  C.  R. 

For  heavy  soil  I should  prefer  straw-manure  to 

Moss-litter,  although  the  latter  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, but  it  does  not  open  up  the  heavy  soil  quite  to  much. 
-E.  H 
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THE  PROPHET-FLOWER  (ARNEBIA 
ECHIOIDES). 

Tins  charming  plant  of  the  Borage  family,  a 
native  of  the  Caucasus,  Turkestan,  Persia,  &c. , 
where  it  occurs  chiefly  in  mountainous  districts, 
is  quite  hardy  in  most  localities  in  this  country. 
Although  it  is  now  some  years  since  it  was 


introduced,  it  is  still  rare  in  cultivation.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  plant,  which  is  dwarf 
in  habit  and  very  free-blooming,  is  covered  for 
nearly  two  months  with  its  very  handsome 
yellow  flowers,  and  the  flowering  stems,  more- 
over, when  cut  and  placed  in  water,  continue  to 
yield  a succession  of  flowers  for  a long  time. 
As  regards  its  cultivation,  like  all  the  Borage 
family,  the  plant  delights  in  open,  airy,  and, 
above  all,  sunny  positions,  in  which  it  flowers 
most  profusely.  If  planted  in  the  shade  it 
grows  much  stronger,  but  produces  fewer  flowers 
and  a greater  abundance  of  leaves,  which  are 
also  of  larger  size.  It  is  propagated  by  division 
of  the  tufts  in  spring,  when  the  plant  is  coming 
into  growth,  and  the  pieces  should  be  planted 
in  pure  heath  soil,  or  in  a compost  of  which  the 
half,  at  least,  consists  of  heath  soil.  It  may 
also  be  multiplied  from  seed,  when  any  can  be 
obtained,  but  it  is  only  in  an  exceptional  case 
that  any  seed  is  matured  in  this  climate.  Any- 
one who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a plant  on 
which  the  seeds  ripen  should  take  advantage  of 
it,  as  plants  raised  from  seed  are  more  likely  to 
turn  out  fertile.  The  seed  may  be  sown  either 
immediately  after  gathering  it  or  in  the  following 
spring,  and  the  seedlings  may  either  be  pricked 
out  when  very  young  or  else  kept  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring  and  transplanted  as  soon  as  growth 
commences. 


2801. — Propagator  for  an  amateur  — 

Scarcely  a week  passes  that  propagators  are  not 
advertised  for  sale,  complete,  at  very  reasonable 
prices  in  Gardening  and  how  to  make  them  has 
been  frequently  described.  There  is  no  trouble  in 
fixing  one  when  made.  I made  my  own,  except 
the  zinc  tray  and  lamp,  and  move  it  about  in 
my  house  wherever  it  is  most  convenient.  It 
does  not  require  any  skill  to  manage  a propagator, 
and  they  give  but  little  trouble. “ I trim  and  fill 
the  lamp  with  petroleum  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  after  regulating  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
according  to  the  heat  required,  it  does  not  require 
any  other  attention. — J.  C.  C. 

277S.— Coil  boilers.— The  only  fault  I find 
with  the  coil  boilers  is  that  they  are  not  very 
durable  when  they  are  in  constant  use  all  the 
wiuter.  I have  known  them  burn  outin  oneyear  ; 
but  when  the  fire  is  only  lighted  to  keep  out  frost 
they  last  for  several  years.  I like  them  for  small 
houses,  because,  as  they  must  be  set  in  brick- 
work, you  can  make  the  fire-hole  above  the 
coil  as  large  as  you  like,  so  that  sufficient  fuel 
can  be  added  to  keep  the  water  warm  over  a 


longer  time  than  is  the  case  with  the  other  small 
form3.  The  coil  requires  an  ash-pit,  door,  and 
a damper  in  the  chimney  to  regulate  the 
draught. — J.  C.  C. 


ORCHIDS. 

ONCIDIUM  SPHACELATUM. 

I am  asked  for  a few  hints  how  to  manage  this 
plant  and  0.  flexuosum  by  a “Beginner?”  Well, 
I hope  this  will  be  a successful  beginning  in 
Orchid  culture  for  “ R.  B.”  His  plant  is  a 
somewhat  strong  growth,  and  varying  con- 
siderably in  the  size  and  brightness  of  its  flowers. 
It  used  to  be  thought  highly  of  some  years  ago, 
and  some  huge  specimens  of  it  have  figured  well 
in  a group  of  plants  at  our  London  exhibitions, 
and  it  still  counts  well  for  decoration  of  the 
plant-houses  at  home.  It  is  now  over  fifty  years 
ago  since  the  plant  was  first  flowered  in  this 
country  by  the  famous  Loddiges,  of  Hackney, 
then  a London  suburb.  It  is  found  abundantly 
in  Guatemala  and  Mexico  and  Honduras,  so 
that  my  friend  may  take  it  that  it  thrives  best 
in  some  little  warmth ; but  I do  not  think  that 
if  kept  with  the  cool  kinds  it  would  kill  it ; but 
to  have  it  grow  vigorously  and  well,  and  also  to 
produce  its  large  branched  spikes  of  bloom  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  a little 
more  heat  must  be  given  it ; and  I have  found  it 
to  thrive  best  in  the  Cattleya-house,  or  in  a 
temperature  that  does  not  fall  below  about 
55  degs.  at  night,  and  which  rises  by  fire  heat 
10  degs.  by  day.  For  the  winter,  when  it  is 
resting,  very  little  water  is  necessary ; but 
in  the  summer-time  it  will  revel  in  strong 
heat  and  moisture,  when  about  April  its  flower- 
spikes  push  up,  which  on  strong  plants  reach 
to  the  length  of  5 feet  or  more,  and  are  much 
branched  and  many-flowered,  the  flowers  being 
each  about  1 inch  across  ; they  are  bright  golden- 
yellow,  barred  with  bright  blackish-brown. 
Before  these  open  the  buds  have  a singular 
appearance,  making  one  think  of  a Caltrops. 
It  should  be  well  drained,  as  it  likes  abundance 
of  water  when  it  has  attained  some  standing, 
and  it  should  be  potted  in  good  brown  peat  fibre. 
0.  flexuosum  is  a still  older  plant  in  cultivation 
by  some  twenty  years,  but  to  this  day  it  is 
much  admired  by  the  ladies,  as  its  sprays  of 
bright-yellow  flowers  lend  themselves  with  so 
much  grace  for  personal  decoration  in  con- 
junction with  some  Maiden-hair  Fern,  or  with 
some  pieces  of  Asparagus  plumosus,  taking  care 
not  to  over-ride  the  flowers  with  greenery. 
This  will  grow  very  well  with  the  other  species, 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  it  is  a much 
more  slender  growing  plant. 

Matt.  Bkambi.e. 


CATTLEYA  WALKERIANA. 

I am  in  receipt  of  a beautiful  flower  of  this  Orchid 
from  “Joseph  Woodrow.”  It  is  a magnificent 
flower  and  pleasantly  scented.  It  is  now  about 
forty  years  since  I first  saw  this  in  flower,  at 
which  time  it  was  a rare  plant,  but  the  Messrs. 
Low,  of  Clapton,  and  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans, 
have  introduced  the  species  in  quantity  during 
the  past  few  years,  so  that  now  its  great  rarity 
has  passed  away,  and  one  no  longer  can  look 
upon  this  plant  with  such  awe  as  I did  forty 
years  ago.  Now  it  was  at  one  of  the  eaily  shows 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  that  I first  saw  it, 
and  about  Christmas  of  the  same  year  when  next 
I saw  it,  and  I think  I have  seen  it  and  had  it 
bloom  myself  in  nearly  every  intermediate 
month,  but  I do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen 
it  in  the  month  of  January  before,  but  this  goes 
to  prove  that  it  does  not  appear  to  matter  what 
the  season  is,  if  the  plants  have  made  their 
growths  right  flowers  will  follow.  This,  how 
ever,  requires  some  little  explanation,  for  I once 
saw  for  two  successive  seasons  a Cattleya 
maxima  make  a good  growth  and  perfect  a 
sheath,  but  no  flower  came,  and  the  third  growth 
was  made,  and  all  three  stood  upon  the  plant 
with  sheaths  that  had  never  produced  any 
blooms ; but  this  last  season  the  plant  gave  a very 
unusual  sight  by  all  three  sheaths  producing  a 
spike  of  bloom  at  the  same  time,  and  my  readers 
will  be  inclined  to  ask — How  was  this,  and  what 
was  the  cause  of  it?  Well,  just  because  it  did 
not  have  its  proper  rest,  and  the  plant  began  to 
make  new  growth  before  it  had  time  to  push  the 
flowers  into  the  spathe  : but  the  third  season  the 
plant  had  a good  rest,  and  it  did  not  begin  to 


grow  until  the  flowers  were  up.  Now  this  is  a 
fact,  and  it  occurred  in  Mr.  Southgate’s  garden, 
where  he  was  living,  and  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Salter,  can  now  corroborate  my  statement.  But 
to  return  to  C.  Walkeriana,  and  its  flowers 
before  me  yielding  a sweet  perfume.  These 
flowers  are  large,  in  this  case  measuring  each 
fully  inches  across  the  petals,  which,  with 
the  sepals,  are  of  a soft  rosy-purple.  The  three 
lobed-lip  has  the  side  lobes  very  small,  and  they 
only  clasp  the  column  at  their  base,  but  the 
reflexed  edges  are  rich  magenta-purple,  the 
same  as  the  large  reniform  front  lobe,  which  has  a 
pale  greenish-yellow  patch  at  its  base.  These 
flowers  last  a long  time  in  perfection,  but  I have 
found  that  if  left  upon  the  plant  until  they  fade 
away  serious  injury  befalls  it,  so  that  anyone 
that  has  this  plant  in  flower  for  a month  should 
be  satisfied,  and  should  then  remove  them.  This 
species  amongst  Cattleyas  is  like  Epidendrum 
Stamfordianum  amongst  Epidendrums.  It  throws 
up  its  flowers  from  the  base  of  bulbs  which 
bear  the  leaves,  and  these  are  thin  and 
slender  ; they  are  furnished  with  scaly  sheaths, 
and  when  they  have  borne  their  pair  of  flowers 
the  plant  forms  a new  bud,  which  grows, 
and  bears  a solitary  leaf,  which  is  thick  and 
leathery  in  texture,  and  deep-green.  It  is 
an  Orchid  which  varies  considerably  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers  ; indeed,  as  much  nearly 
as  any  other  Cattleya.  But  yet  I have  never 
yet  seen  a white  form,  so  if  anyone  gets  one 
in  the  course  of  the  coming  season  I would 
thank  them  to  give  me  a sight  of  it.  It 
is  a dwarf  plant,  with  evergreen  persistent 
leaves,  which  should  not  have  much  soil 
of  any  kind  about  its  roots ; but  I like  to 
drain  the  earthenware  pans  in  which  it  is  grown 
thoroughly  well,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
drainage  to  have  a framework  of  charcoal  fixed. 
Upon  this  I fasten  the  plant,  and  surface  with 
a mixture  of  good  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum 
Moss.  The  plant  should  be  hung  up  near  the 
roof  glass,  so  that  it  may  obtain  all  the  sun  and 
light  possible,  only  shading  lightly  through  the 
very  hottest  part  of  the  day  ; and  during  the 
growing  season  it  may  have  large  supplies  of 
water  to  its  roots,  and  be  kept  in  a thoroughly 
moist  atmosphere ; but  when  the  growth  is 
finished,  very  little  will  suffice. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


THE  NEW  RAILWAY  RATES. 

I am  continually  receiving  enquiries  from  people 
about  to  embark  in  one  or  other  branches  of  the 
market  growing  trade,  and  my  reply  has  always 
been  — Grow  whatever  your  holding  is  best 
adapted  for  in  the  best  possible  manner,  for 
second-rate  goods  are  useless  as  a profitable 
speculation,  and  when  you  want  to  sell  them 
look  out  for  a market  as  near  home  as  possible, 
for  railway  rates  and  salesmen’s  commission  will 
swallow  up  not  only  the  profit  but  make  a large 
deduction  from  the  principal  as  well.  This  was 
my  opinion  under  the  old  railway  rates  ; but 
what  is  the  position  of  market  growers  under 
the  new  rates,  who  cannot  find  a market  for 
their  goods  within  a few  miles?  Why,  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  that  one  of  the  most 
useful  industries  in  the  kingdom,  that  was 
gradually  taking  up  the  land  which  could  not 
be  let  for  growing  Corn,  will  be  stamped  out, 
and  market  gardeners  will  either  have  to 
emigrate  to  countries  where  they  can  get  water 
carriage  or  else  some  new  means  of  locomotion 
will  have  to  be  started,  for  the  new  rates  aie 
far  heavier  than  that  of  the  old  carriers’  carts 
before  railways  were  started  at  all.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  enormous  powers  given  by 
Parliament  to  the  railway  companies,  that 
enable  them  to  buy  land  whether  the  owners 
are  willing  to  sell  or  not,  have  been  conferred 
on  them  solely  for  their  own  benefit,  with  no 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  public?  If  so,  my 
idea  as  to  the  perfection  of  the  laws  that  govern 
the  country  will  go  down  as  much  as  the  rates 
on  goods  have  gone  up,  which  on  vegetables  of  a 
bulky  nature  is  over  100  per  cent. 

James  Groom,  Goxport. 


2779  —Lime  and  coal-ashes.— As  soon  as  the 
frost  breaks  throw  the  earth  up  into  furrows,  and 
fill  these  with  the  lime  and  coal-ashes,  then  dig 
the  whole  over  so  as  thoroughly  to  mix  it  with  the 
soil.  Lay  the  manure  on  the  surface,  and  dig  it  in  early 
in  the  spring,  and  you  will  find  that  the  soil  is  greatly 
improved. — A.  G.  Brn.gR. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

POTATOES,  EARLY  PLANTING. 

There  are  many  non-practical  gardeners  who 
rush  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  with  the 
incoming  of  the  new  year  come  also  the  sowing 
and  planting  seasons.  It  would  be  far  wiser  in 
most  cases,  and  especially  so  with  the  soil  in  its 
present  sodden,  cold  condition,  were  March  to 
be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and 
all  sowing  and  planting  of  tender  or  semi  tender 
crops  deferred  till  then.  Sometimes,  after  a 
wet  autumn,  seeds  will  be  of  doubtful  quality, 
and  in  such  cases,  therefore,  it  is  most  evident 
that  early  sowing,  so  far  from  being  helpful  to 
growth,  may  but  serve  to  prevent  it.  In  many 
cases  seeds  which  ordinarily  are  sown  in  March 
would  be  safer  if  not  sown  until  April.  Indeed, 
under  any  circumstances  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  seasons  do  not  more  and  more  favour 
deferred  sowing.  Growth,  if  begun  late,  will 
be  all  the  more  likely  good  and  rapid,  because 
the  solar  heat  is  greater,  and  there  is  far  more 
of  daylight  than  is  the  case  a month  sooner. 
Then  we  always  find  that  plants  from  seed  once 
checked  or  stunted  by  frost  or  excessive  rain 
rarely  recover  and  become  so  robust  as  plants 
from  a later  sowing  and  which  have  not  been 
checked.  Probably  all  seedsmen  would,  speak- 
ing generally,  advise  cautious  late  sowing  of 
seeds  in  seasons  when  the  soil  is  wet  and  cold, 
and  some  samples  are  of  indifferent  quality. 
Potatoes  come  into  a diverse  category  from 
seeds,  but  then  if  the  tubers  are  sound  and 
fully  matured,  they  will  break  as  strongly  as 
can  be  desired. 

Very  possibly  some  of  the  disease  which  so 
terribly  devastates  our  Potato  breadths  is  occa- 
sionally assisted  by  our  method  of  planting  the 
Potato  so  early,  and  thus  in  treating  it  as  a 
hardy  plant  we  only  weaken  its  constitution  and 
its  power  to  resist  the  disease.  Soil  in  a cold, 
wet  condition,  as  it  is  now,  is  about  as  bad  a 
bed  in  which  to  place  Potato  tubers  as  can  well 
be  found.  The  sets  would  be  far  better  off  on 
the  shelf,  and  may  then  be  kept  and  planted 
safely  in  proper  seasons,  with  the  certainty 
that  a good  crop  will  result  in  due  course. 
Grubs  and  slugs  do  early  planted  Potatoes  great 
injury  in  wet  soil.  Not  only  do  these  pests 
prey  upon  the  tubers,  but  they  devour  the 
young  shoots  also.  Later,  when  the  soil  is  both 
drier  and  warmer,  growth  is  more  rapid,  whilst 
insects  have  other  food  or  are  less  active.  It  is 
easy  to  get  Potato  tubers  for  seed  so  advanced 
in  growth,  that  some  two  or  three  weeks  may 
be  gained  if  the  sets  be  started  in  a moderately 
mild  temperature  a month  before  being  planted. 
It  is  better  to  get  this  sprouting  done,  and  an 
inch  or  so  of  stout  growth  put  on  to  all  the  sets 
in  good  time,  so  that  the  tubers  may  be  in  a 
copier  atmosphere,  and  be  partially  hardened 
off  before  the  sets  are  placed  in  the 
soil.  Everybody  knows  how  to 
effect  the  sprouting,  but  it  is  a 
pity  so  few  take  the  trouble  to 
bring  it  about.  The  method  will 
this  spring  specially  repay  for  the 
little  labour  involved  in  getting 
several  pecks  of  early  tubers  duly 
sprouted  as  advised.  One  of  the 
very  best  sorts  of  Potatoes  for  the 
earliest  outdoor  planting  is  Sharpe  s 
Victor,  and  also  plant  the  best 
types  of  Ashleaf.  For  early  and 
midseason  work  the  old  Early  Rose 
(here  figured)  from  a true  stock  is 
still  good,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron, 

&c. , and  others  of  that  type  should 
always  be  planted.  Late  Potatoes 
of  the  Magnum  Bonum,  &c. , type 
are  best  for  field  culture.  D. 

2878.— Culture  of  Celery. 

— The  best  dwarf  White  Celery  is 
that  known  as  Turner’s  Incom- 
parable Dwarf  White.  Unless  early  Celery 
is  wanted  it  is  a mistake  to  sow  it  in  heat. 
Many  good  gardeners  in  the  South  and  West 
of  England  raise  their  plants  for  the  main 
crop  of  Celery  in  the  open  ground.  The  seed  is 
sown  at  the  end  of  March  on  a warm  border, 
and  if  the  seedlings  come  up  too  thick  they  are 
thinned  out  at  the  proper  time  the  plants  are 
taken  from  the  seed-bed  to  the  trenches.  You 
will  do  better  if  you  sow  the  seed  about  the 


middle  of  March  and  bring  on  the  plants  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  You  set  out  the  plants 
much  too  close  together— 10  inches  apart  is  none 
too  much.  Celery  that  is  intended  for  use  after 
Christmas  should  not  be  earthed  up  but  a very 
little  b?fore  sharp  frost  is  likely  to  occur,  about 
the  midd'e  of  No\ ember,  and  then  some  of  the 
green  t ops  should  be  exposed.  It  is  the  blanched 
Celery  that  suffers  the  most  from  frost.  After 
the  blanched  tops  are  once  frozen  through  they 
quickly  begin  to  rot.  I do  not  think  the  White 
Plume  Celery  worth  growing,  but  some  people 
like  it. — J.  C.  C. 

2860.  — Carrots  in  heavy  soil. —No 

time  should  be  lost  in  well  trenching  the  ground, 
at  least  18  inches  deep,  keeping  the  surface- 
soil  on  the  top.  Carrots  do  not  require  a rich 
soil.  What  manure  is  needed  should  be  dug 
in  in  the  autumn,  as  it  is  now  too  late  to  do 
this  previous  to  sowing  the  seed  the  first  week 
in  April.  A dressing  of  wood-ashes  and  soot 
should  be  scattered  over  the  surface,  forking  it 
in  at  once,  choosing  a dry  day  for  the  purpose. 
An  important  point  in  Carrot  culture  is  to  make 
the  soil  as  fine  as  possible,  which  is  the  best 
means  of  preventing  the  Carrots  growing 
forked  and  otherwise  misshapen.  At  the  time 
stated,  draw  drills  an  inch  or  so  deep  and 
15  inches  wide,  sowing  the  seed  thinly  and 
evenly  in  the  drills,  cover  with  wood-ashes, 
and  rake  the  whole  over,  making  the  surface 
as  smooth  as  possible.  For  a general  crop  the 
New  Intermediate  is  a good  sort  to  grow  ; but 
if  short  Carrots  are  preferred,  the  Nantes  Horn 
or  Early  Gem  are  both  good  kinds. — S.  P. 

Good  Carrots  may  be  grown  in  heavy 

soil  by  making  holes  a foot  or  more  deep,  and 
3 inches  or  so  wide  at  the  top  with  a crowbar  or 
round  piece  of  wood,  the  holes  to  be  filled  up 
with  prepared  soil  of  a light  sandy  nature.  It 
will  not  take  long  to  plant  a good-sized  bed  in 
this  way,  the  holes  to  be  in  rows,  suitable 
distances  apart.  When  I had  a bad  Carrot  soil 
to  deal  with  I made  the  rows  of  holes  15  inches 
apart,  and  0 inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Three  or 
four  seeds  were  dropped  in  the  surface- soil  in 
the  centre  of  each  hole,  and  when  the  plants 
came  up  all  but  the  strongest  were  removed. 
Very  good  Carrots  may  be  grown  in  this  way, 
and  the  labour  is  not  so  much  as  it  might  appear. 
— E.  H. 

Carrots  do  not  succeed  in  some  soils, 

and  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  to  ensure 
success.  The  soil  I have  to  deal  with  here  is 
very  heavy,  and  the  previous  owner  said  it  was 
no  use  trying  to  grow*Carrots  upon  it.  I found 
this  was  so  ; they  all  cankered  alike — the  Long 
Red,  the  Intermediate,  and  the  Short  Horn.  I 
have  used  ashes  from  the  rubbish-heap.  I burn 
all  my  rubbish  and  refuse  from  the  garden,  and 
in  the  course  of  a year  I have  about  twenty  or 
thirty  cart-loads  of  it.  This  I found  excellent 
for  digging  in,  both  for  Carrots  and  Onions.  I 


three  “spits”  deep,  putting  the  rough  ballast 
in  the  bottom,  with  some  good  rough  or  littery 
manure  over  it.  Keep  the  surface  soil  still  on 
top,  but  throw  it  up  in  rough  lumps  for  the  frost 
to  act  on  it,  and  when  well  broken  down  and 
dry  work  it  up  well,  adding  plenty  0f  the  fine 
burnt  soil,  also  some  ashes,  leaf-mould,  old 
potting-soil,  &c.  ; rake  down  fine  and  level,  and 
sow  the  seed,  but  not  too  soon  about  the 
middle  of  Api  il  is  quite  early  enough.  Hutton’s 
Intermediate  Cm  rot  did  well  with  me  last  year, 
and  the  Horn  varieties  also  succeed,  and  do  not 
need  so  deep  a soil.  If  the  maggot  attacks 
them  give  the  bed  a light  dressing  of  salt.— 

B.  C.  R. 

2347. — Gathering  Seakale.— This  om;ht  not  to  be 
gathered  in  single  blanched  leaves,  as  Rhubarb,  but  the 
crown  of  the  plant  should  he  cut  with  the  leaves  attached 
to  it  when  they  have  grown  about  6 inches  in  length.— 
J.  D.  E. 

Seakale  should  be  cut  near  enough  to  the  crown 

for  the  head  to  remain  intact.  Where  the  roots  are  not 
required  to  plant  out  again  1 have  often  gathered  a 
second  crop  from  the  crowns,  not  so  fine  as  the  first,  hut 
very  delicate  ill  flavour. — E.  II. 

The  usual  method  of  gathering  this  is 

to  cut  the  whole  crown  off  bodily  as  soon  as 
ready.  If  you  were  to  cut  the  forwardest  It  aves 
off  with  the  object  of  gaining  greater  size  in 
the  remainder  before  gat  hering  them,  you  would 
not  reap  much  advantage,  because  in  that  case 
the  stalk  itself  would  be  too  old  to  be  mild  and 
tender.  Forced  crowns  of  Seakale  are  of  little 
or  no  value  after  they  have  been  once  cut  from, 
and  you  may,  therefore,  just  as  well  have  the 
whole  in  the  same  stage  of  tenderness.  When 
growing  out-of-doors,  and  not  actually  forced, 
except  to  blanch  the  growth,  the  leaves  might 
be  plucked  off  according  as  they  are  wanted, 
and  after  a fair  amount  has  been  obtained  from 
one  set  of  the  crowns,  the  pot  or  cover  could  be 
placed  over  another  set,  and  thus  the  same  sets 
would  do  for  a second  season  ; but  little  benefit 
is  gained. — P.  U. 

2852.  — Cucumlbers  in  frames. — No 

variety  is  better  than  Telegraph  or  Syon  House 
for  frame  culture.  Do  not  commence  until  the 
first  week  in  April,  as  without  a large  quantity 
of  manure  at  command  to  make  an  abundance  of 
bottom- heat  to  commence,  and  to  add  liniDgs 
to  the  bed  afterwards  to  maintain  the  desired 
heat,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  Cucumber  culture 
in  frames.  If  the  frame  is  an  ordinary  two-light 
one,  of,  say,  about  6 feet  by  4 feet,  two  plants 
are  quite  sufficient.  It  is  a bad  plan  to  over- 
crowd the  growth.  If  a small  quantity— say, 
one  cartload— of  loDg,  strawy  manure  and  some 
leaves  are  available  at  the  time  named,  place 
the  frame  on  a brick  at  each  corner  to  raise  it 
off  the  ground  to  prevent  the  wood  rotting. 
Choose  a sunny  spot,  and  one  sheltered  from  east 
winds  Well  shake  the  manure  up,  mixing 
evenly  the  leaves  with  it,  as  these  maintain  the 
heat  much  longer  than  all  manure.  Instead  of 
making  the  bed  2 feet  wider  than  the  frame,  as 


spread  2 inches  or  3 inches  of  this  stuff  over  the 
surface  and  dig  it  in.  If  sand  could  be  obtained 
dig  in  plenty  of  it,  as  Carrots  like  a deep,  sandy 
soil.  James’  Intermediate  is  a goed  old  main 
crop  variety. — J.  D.  E. 

I find  I can  grow  very  fair  Carrots  in  a 

heavy  clay  soil  by  proceeding  as  follows  : First 
of  all  burn  a good  heap  of  the  soil  in  lumps,  with 
small  coal , then  si  f t the  remains,  separating  it  into 
fine  and  coarse.  Now  trench  the  bed  two  or 


is  usually  done,  place  all  the  manure  inside  the 
frame.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  heat  is 
utilised  and  the  manure  economised.  Tread  it 
firmly  together.  The  frame  can  either  be 
lowered  or  raised  by  adjusting  the  bricks  at  the 
corners,  according  to  what  is  required.  The 
manure  should  be  within  6 inches  of  the  glass 
when  made  up  at  first.  Place  the  lights  on  the 
frame,  and  wait  a few  days  until  the  heat  arises 
in  the  frame.  In  the  centre  of  each  light  place 
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oiie  bushel  of  soil  in  a hillock.  Freshly-cut 
turf,  with  a part  of  partly-decayed  horse- 
dung,  is  the  best.  If  this  is  not  available 
add  some  more  manure  to  the  loam,  if  this  has 
been  previously  used  for  the  growth  of  plants. 
It  is  much  better  to  buy  a couple  of  plants 
than  attempt  to  raise  your  own,  for  the  reason 
that  the  heat  of  the  bed  will  have  declined 
before  the  plants  are  ready  to  put  out,  three 
weeks  being  required  to  raise  them  properly. 
When  the  soil  is  warm,  but  not  hotter  than  the 
hand  can  be  borne  in  it,  the  plants  should  be  put 
out,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots.  If 
the  leaves  show  an  inclination  to  flag  shade  them 
from  bright  sun  for  a few  days  until  the  roots 
are  running  freely,  afterwards  dispense  with  the 
shade.  If  the  soil  is  moist,  as  it  should  be  at 
planting,  but  little  water  will  be  needed  except 
a sprinkle  over  the  leaves  in  the  afternoon  of 
each  day  about  3 p.m.  At  all  times  the  water 
should  be  tepid,  never  give  water  colder  than  the 
heat  of  the  inside  of  the  frame.  When  the 
plants  are  G inches  high  pinch  out  the  point  of 
each  to  induce  side  shoots  to  form,  and  where 
these  are  1 foot  long  pinch  them  also,  following 
up  the  treatment  as  long  as  the  plants  continue 
to  grow.  At  no  time  allow  the  growth  to  be 
crowded  ; remove  entirely  a weak  shoot  to  make 
room  for  a stronger  one,  cutting  away  a few 
leaves  occasionally  to  give  light  and  air  to  the 
plants.  When  the  roots  show  through  the  soil, 
add  2 inches  more  all  over  the  frame,  repeating 
this  as  time  goes  on  and  the  plants  appear  to 
regain  stimulating.  When  in  full  growth  do 
not  allow  them  to  suffer  for  want  of  moisture  at 
the  roots  ; when  the  plants  are  in  full  bearing  an 
occasional  watering  with  liquid-manure  will  aid 
the  growth  materially.  Air  should  be  admitted 
freely,  yet  carefully,  to  the  plants.  When 
possible  maintain  a temperature  of  60  degs., 
allowing  it  to  run  up  to  75  degs.  with  air  on,  by 
tilting  the  lights  according  to  requirement.  If 
the  nights  are  cold  a mat  thrown  over  the  glass 
will  be  of  much  service  in  maintaining  an  equable 
temperature.  Sprinkle  the  foliage  every  day 
when  closing  the  frame  with  tepid  water.  This 
prevents  a spread  of  insect  pest3,  the  worst  being 
red-spider. — S.  P. 

I have  cut  Cucumbers  from  a frame  in 

March  ; but  I then  had  no  Cucumber-house,  and 
I need  hardly  say  it  is  a good  many  years  ago. 
Many  were  the  shifts  and  contrivances  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Cucumber-bed  in  those  days  ; 
the  plants  were  raised  in  the  Pine  stove,  the 
seeds  being  sown  very  early  in  the  new  year. 
For  summer  work  hot-beds  aud  frames  are 
excellent  even  now,  and,  in  fact,  many  still  have 
no  other  place  to  grow  their  earliest  Cucumbers 
in.  To  start  Cucumbers  early  in  a manure-bed, 
there  must  be  plenty  of  good  manure,  with,  if 
possible,  a fair  proportion  of  tree-leaves  to  mix 
with  it  to  keep  the  heat  steady  and  increase  its 
staying  power.  The  bed  should  not  be  less  than 
4 feet  high  at  back— a little  more  will  be  better, 
and  from  3 feet  to  3i  feet  at  front,  with  a 
foot  wide  outside  the  frame  all  round.  The  bed 
must  be  built  with  the  same  degree  of  firmness 
all  over  its  surface,  so  that  it  may  settle  equally 
all  over.  Everything  in  connection  with  the 
frame,  lights,  &c. , must  either  have  been  washed 
or  painted,  so  that  the  plants  may  have  a clean 
start.  When  the  bed  is  finished  put  on  the 
frame,  and  either  place  what  gardeners  term  a 
watch-stick  or  sink  a thermometer  in  the  centre 
light  ; mat  up  the  frame  aud  leave  it  for  the  heat 
to  rise.  As  soon  as  the  heat  is  steady,  bottom- 
heat  about  85  degs. , place  in  the  hills  of  turfy 
soil,  and  when  there  is  warmth  through,  if  the 
plants  are  ready,  set  them  out,  one  in  the  centre 
of  each  light.  It  is  generally  cheaper  to  buy 
the  plants  than  make  a bed  specially  to  raise 
them,  although  this  is  sometimes  adopted  where 
there  is  no  warm  house  at  work  ; still,  good 
plants  may  be  bought  for  a shilling  each,  and 
that  is  cheaper  than  a bed  can  be  made  to  raise 
them.  In  Cucumber  culture  the  attention  to 
small  details  is  important.  Never  use  cold 
water,  nor  yet  top-dress  with  cold  soil ; either 
keep  some  water  and  soil  in  the  frame,  or  else 
place  in  a warm  place  to  raise  the  temperature 
before  using  either.  Top  dress  as  soon  as  the 
roots  show  through.  A Cucumber-frame  is 
often  used  for  raising  other  plants  in.  If  they 
do  not  get  infested  with  insects  they  will 
not  do  much  harm  at  first ; but  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  insects  if  a Cucumber 
is  stuffed  full  of  other  plants,  therefore  clear 
them  out  as  soon  as  the  Cucumber-plants  begin 


to  run  freely.  Stop  the  plants  when  the  rough 
leaves  have  been  made.  For  frame  planting  the 
first  stopping  is  generally  given  when  the  plants 
are  small,  before  setting  them  out,  and  when 
the  other  shoots  are  breaking  away  is  a good 
time  to  set  them  out.  Afterwards  stop  one  or 
two  leaves  beyond  the  fruit.  Peg  the  shoots 
out  as  they  extend  evenly  over  the  bed.  With 
careful  management  insects  should  give  no 
trouble.  The  best  remedy  for  green-fly  is  one 
or  two  gentle  smokings  with  Tobacco.  I like 
this  better  than  paper  for  a confined  situation, 
and  it  is  more  effective.  Fumigate  on  a damp 
evening,  and  cover  up  closely  with  mats.  All 
through  the  spring  and  early  summer  warm 
coverings  will  be  necessary  at  night,  but  they 
should  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  the  sun  strikes 
the  frame  in  the  morning.  Liquid-manure 
should  be  given  when  the  plants  begin  to  bear, 
either  from  a farmyard  tank  or  made  from 
artificials.  Sprinkle  early  in  the  afternoon 
every  fine  sunny  day.  As  the  spring  advances 
ventilate  a little  as  early  as  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  unsuitable  weather,  and  close  not  later 
than  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  best  soil  is 
turfy  loam,  perfectly  free  from  wireworms,  and 
good  old  manure  ; two-thirds  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  Cucumbers  at  the  beginning 
do  not  require  any  great  depth  of  soil.  If  the 
hills  are  8 inches  deep  that  will  be  quite  enough 
to  start  with,  adding  more  warm  soil  as  the 
roots  strew  upon  the  surface.  If  the  heat  be 
close  before  summer  weather  sets  in  build  a 
lining  of  warm  manure  round  the  bed  carrying 
it  up  to  the  top  of  the  frame  or  nearly  so.  If 
red-spider  appears  it  may  be  driven  out  by 
keeping  the  atmosphere  very  moist  and  shady. 
Red-spider  cannot  live  in  a close,  moist 
atmosphere,  and  if  this  atmosphere  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  fumes  of  sulphur  the  insects 
soon  disappear.  Lockie’s  Perfection  is,  I think, 
the  best  Cucumber. — E.  H. 

2872  — Planting  Broccoli  on  hard 
ground. — If  the  ground  is  in  good  heart  the 
Broccoli  will  do  all  the  better  if  the  soil  is  hard 
when  it  is  planted.  I have  seen  the  plants  put  in 
with  a crow-bar,  owing  to  the  excessive  hard- 
ness of  the  ground,  and  they  did  better  than 
those  planted  on  very  soft  newly-dug  ground. 
Frost  does  injure  Broccoli  before  the  heads  are 
formed  if  it  is  severe.  My  entire  stock  of 
winter  and  spring  Broccoli  has  been  killed  this 
year  ; the  lowest  temperature  was  8 degs.  Fah. 
or  24  degs.  of  frost.  Broccoli  is  laid  down  by 
some  persons  because  they  have  an  idea  that 
this  checks  its  growth  and  prevents  frost  from 
injuring  it.  It  will  certainly  check  its  growth, 
and,  being  nearer  the  ground,  a heavy  fall  of 
snow  might  cover  it  and  protect  it  from  injury, 
which  it  might  not  do  if  it  stood  upright. — 
J.  D.  E. 

Broccoli  does  well  in  firm  ground  that 

has  been  deeply  worked  for  some  previous  crop, 
and  is  in  good  heart.  But  if  the  hard  ground 
has  never  been  trenched,  and  if  it  is  poor,  the 
Broccoli  will  be  poor.  Laying  down  Broccoli 
does  check  its  growth.  That  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  it,  but  that  check  has  a hardening 
influence,  and  a plant  laid  has  a chance  of  being 
sheltered  by  snow.  Frost  will  injure  Broccoli 
before  they  produce  any  usable  heart,  if  it  is 
severe.  I always  think  that  when  the  ther- 
mometer drops  down  to  10  degs.  the  Broccoli 

crop,  unless  sheltered  by  snow,  is  in  danger. 

E.  H. 

2850.— Slugs  and  early  Peas.— Slugs 
may  be  destroyed  either  by  the  use  of  quicklime 
or  soot.  When  I took  charge  of  the  garden 
where  I am  now  almost  every  part  of  it  was  full 
of  slugs,  and  they  were,  I found,  most  partial 
to  Peas  and  Lettuce.  Before  sowing  the  Peas 
I had  quicklime  scattered  thinly  over  the  ground 
in  fine  powder.  Enough  was  used  to  just  cover 
the  ground,  and  was  at  once  forked  in.  This 
kills  most  of  the  slugs,  although  some  may 
escape  and  more  may  be  developed  from  eggs  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Peas  come  up  dust  them  over 
with  soot,  and  this  may  be  done  three  or  four 
times,  if  necessary. — J.  D.  E. 

Are  you  quite  certain  it  was  slugs  that 

ate  your  Peas  ? Birds,  especially  the  sparrow, 
will  peck  off  the  tips  of  Peas  “as  fast  as  they 
appear  above  ground.  Slugs  will  not  trouble 
you  if  you  give  an  occasional  and  slight  dusting 
of  soot,  lime,  or  wood-ashes  over  the  whole  row. 
These  may  be  used  separately  or  combined. 
The  chief  thing  is  to  use  them  in  time,  and  to 


give  slight  dustings  at  intervals  of  a week  or 
two.  If  you  place  a small  ring  of  soot  around 
the  row  of  Peas  you  will  do  much  to  prevent 
fresh  pests  from  approaching  them.  Birds  are 
beat  kept  off  by  placing  some  of  the  galvanised- 
wire  Pea-guards  over  the  row.  These  are  cheap, 
and  last  for  years. — P.  U. 

PU3t  the  rows  frequently  with  fine  ashes  and  sooc 
or  powdered  lime  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Another 
excellent  plan  is  to  lay  a line  of  sawdust  down  each  side  of 
the  row  ; no  slug  will  ever  cross  this,  at  least  as  long  as  it 
remains  in  a loose  condition.— B.  C.  R. 

Scatter  a few  dry  sifted  ashes  over  and  around  the 
Peas,  and  the  slugs  will  not  interfere  with  them.  The 
best  time  to  apply  the  ashes  is  as  soon  as  the  Peas  are 
sown,  and  they  also  protect  the  Peas  from  mice  — E.  H 


ROSES, 

2877.— Training  a Rose— I should  be 

inclined  to  let  the  grand  specimen  of  VV.  Allen 
Richardson  you  have  grow  at  will  as  much  as 
possible.  Neither  the  Rose  nor  stable  will  be 
injured  by  its  covering  the  tiles.  You  would 
do  no  harm  by  thinning  out  a little  of  the  oldest 
wood  where  crowded,  otherwise  I would  leave 
it  alone  as  long  as  it  proves  so  satisfactory. 
Respecting  the  others,  as  your  plants  receive 
due  attention  until  the  end  of  July,  and  then 
have  seven  weeks’  comparative  neglect,  I do 
not  see  how  you  can  get  better  autumnal  blooms 
than  would  be  produced  in  the  ordinary  course. 
The  H.  Perpetuals,  for  instance,  would  produce 
few  flowers  during  the  seven  weeks  following 
the  date  you  mention,  and  the  Tea  and  Noisettes 
may  safely  be  left  to  themselves,  and  will  pro- 
duce successive  crops  of  bloom.— P.  U. 

2870.— Rose-trees  for  a wall.— From 

your  description,  I think  the  position  will  suit 
Marshal  Niel  admirably.  This  is  rather  a late 
growing  and,  consequently,  tender  Rose  ; and 
your  sheltered  situation  would  be  just  the 
thing  for  ^ it.  Henriette  de  Beauveau  and 
Duchesse  d Auerstadt  are  two  more  pure-yellow 
climbers  that  are  more  hardy  than  Marechal 
Niel,  and  more  perpetual  in  flowering.  You 
might  try  Brunnert  Fridolin,  a deep-pink, 
for  the  second  variety  ; or  Comtease  Riza  de 
Parc  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  The  two  last 
are  better  pinks,  but  not  so  strong  growing  as 
the  first  named  ; both  of  them  are  exceedingly 
sweet-scented. — P.  U. 

280,. — Ply  on  Roses. — I could  not  under- 
take to  name  the  insect  you  mention  from  so 
meagre  a description.  Roses  are,  unfortunately, 
subject  to  numerous  insect  enemies  ; but  it  may 
be  that  yours  were  only  visited  by  the  yellow 
insects  in  search  of  the  “honey-dew,”  a sweet 
excrement  of  the  green-fly  (Rose  aphis).  Many 
insects  feed  on  this ; the  ant,  for  instance, 
though  many  have  an  idea  that  these  feed  on 
the  Rose  itself.  Wherever  you  see  ants  upon 
plants  you  may  rest  assured  they  are  after  some 
insects,  and  if  you  watch  for  a short  time  will 
soon  discover  this  to  be  true.  I should  be  glad 
to  hear  more  of  the  insects  you  mention. — P.  U. 

2854. — Rose  L’ldeale,  &c. — Y ou  ask  my 
opinion  of  this  rather  new  Rose  ? Well,  I never 
formed  a higher  opinion  of  a Rose  upon  so 
short  an  acquaintance.  It  is  simply  superb. 
The  growth  is  grand,  and  flowering  qualities 
everything  one  can  wish.  A more  distinct  or 
sweeter-scented  Rose  I do  not  know.  As  to 
whether  it  is  better  for  buttonhole  work  than 
Mme.  Falcot,  must  depend  upon  the  “ position  ” 
you  wish  to  grow  it,  colour  required,  &c.  It  is 
a strong  grower,  suitable  for  wall  or  fence,  and 
when  it  blooms  it  does  so  profusely.  Mme. 
Falcot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  adapted  for 
ordinary  bush  culture,  and  continues  to  flower 
more  or  less  all  the  summer  and  autumn ; 
whereas,  L’ldeale  flowers  upon  the  well-matured 
wood,  and  might  give  you  only  two  good  crops 
a season  ; but  these  are  heavy  ones.  I think 
Mme.  Falcot  retains  its  pointed  shape  longer 
than  blooms  of  L’ldeale. — P.  U. 

\ ou  might  grow  both  this  variety  and 

Mme.  Falcot,  as  they  are  quite  distinct  from 
each  other.  The  last  mentioned  is,  of  course, 
the  most  popular  of  the  two,  as  it  is  better  known, 
but  L’lddale  will  probably  be  much  grown  for 
supplying  button-hole  flowers.  It  has  been 
in  commerce  now  about  three  years,  therefore 
is  in  a sense  new,  and  was  largely  exhibited  last 
year  at  the  various  Rose  shows.  It  belongs  to 
the  Noisette  class,  the  growth  vigorous,  and  the 
flowers  freely  produced,  but  expanding  quickly, 
when  they  are  valuable  then  chiefly  for  the 
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garden,  but  when  in  bud  are  of  great  beauty, 
the  colouring  being  very  distinct — a kind  of 
copper  Rose,  shot  with  old  gold,  a brilliant 
association  of  unusual  tones.  This  useful 
variety  may  be  obtained  now  at  all  good 
nurseries,  and  is  a useful  and  distinct  addition 
to  its  section. — T.  C. 

For  buttonhole  purposes  I should  say  L’Idtale  is 

not  equal  to  Mine.  Falcot.  The  first-named  possesses  too 
many  shades  of  colour  to  please  me  as  a buttonhole 
flower.  L'ldtale  is  distinct  in  its  way,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  Mine.  Falcot  for  what  you  require.  I imagine  that 
you  understand  they  aro  both  suitable  for  a wall.— 
J.  C.  C. 

2853.— Tea  Roses  from  seed.— I think 
that  your  best  plan  will  be  to  wait  until  the 
end  of  February  before  putting  in  any  Ro3e- 
seed.  You  should  then  prepare  a few  pans  of 
compost,  consisting  of  loam,  sand,  and  leaf-soil, 
in  about  equal  parts.  Let  the  pans  by  well 
drained,  a.nd  fill  them  to  within  an  inch  and  a 
half  of  the  top.  Now  thoroughly  water  them, 
and  sow  the  seeds  thinly,  covering  them  over 
with  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  depth  of  the 
same  compost.  Lay  a sheet  of  glass  over  the 
pans,  and  stand  them  under  the  bench  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  If  possible,  place  them 
where  they  will  not  dry  up  sufficiently  to  want 
water  before  the  seed  germinates.  The  sheet  of 
glass,  and  the  whole  kept  dark,  will  assist  in 
preventing  this.  The  glass  also  has  other  advan- 
tages ; it  keeps  the  seed  close,  free  from  mice, 
and  clear  of  the  little  flea-like  insects  that  eat 


double,  while  others  are  no  better  than  existing 
kinds,  if  so  good,  I do  not  intend  to  devote  any 
more  glass-room  to  raising  seedling  Roses,  as  I 
have  had  just  as  good  results  from  sowing  the 
seed  in  drills  in  a well-prepared  border  in  the 
open.  Seedling  Roses,  whether  they  are  Teas 
or  not,  require  the  protection  of  a cold  frame 
the  first  winter.  The  young  plants  are  also 
much  subject  to  mildew,  which  stops  their 
growth  if  it  is  not  destroyed.  Dusting  the 
leaves  with  sulphur  when  they  are  quite  dry  is 
a good  remedy  for  getting  rid  of  mildew. — 
J.  C.  C.  

FRUIT. 

THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

With  ordinary  care  there  is  hardly  any  locality 
in  which  this  fruit  will  not  succeed.  The  bushes, 
placed  in  lines  some  6 feet  or  7 feet  apart, 
should  be  subjected  to  an  annual  system  of 
pruning,  and  in  order  to  admit  light  and  air  to 
the  fruit  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  plants  some- 
what open  in  the  centre  by  a careful  thinning 
out  of  the  branches.  In  some  gardens  of  late 
years  this  annual  pruning  appears  to  have  been 
discontinued  and  the  bushes  are  left  to  grow  as 
they  may,  or  at  most  to  have  their  young  shoots, 
where  they  may  encroach  upon  walks  or  other 
adjoining  objects,  shortened  by  the  hedge  shears. 
The  result  of  this  obvious  neglect  is,  that  the 
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out  the  germs  of  the  seeds  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  on  the  move.  In  about  six  weeks  the  seeds 
will  germinate,  and  may  now  be  raised  to  a 
warmer  position,  but  still  kept  close  and  moist 
without  being  wet.  Gradually  expose  to  light 
and  air,  as  the  seedlings  can  stand  it,  and  after 
they  are  well  started  give  plenty  of  water  and  a 
slight  increase  in  the  temperature.  If  sown 
thinly  enough,  they  may  be  left  in  the  seed-pans 
until  the  following  spring,  when  they  should  be 
potted  off  singly,  or  else  pricked  out  into  a well- 
prepared  border  in  a sheltered  nook.  The 
strongest  may  flower  the  first  summer,  and  all 
the  year  after.  Do  not  be  in  any  hurry  to 
discard  any  of  them  that  may  not  show  much 
promise  in  the  first  blooms.  They  seldom  come 
to  their  prime  within  four  or  five  seasons.  An 
ordinary  cool  frame  will  also  raise  them  well, 
but  in  this  case  I would  wait  until  the  end  of 
March  before  sowing  the  seed. — P.  U. 

Raising  Roses  from  seed  is  rather  a 

tedious  and  uncertain  business.  From  seed  sown 
in  the  open  ground  in  April  I have  had  a plant 
or  two  in  flower  out  of  a good  number  in  August 
following.  At  most  these  plants  have  not  been 
more  than  6 inches  high,  and  have  invariably 
died  directly  after  the  flower  faded.  Out  of  a 
batch  of  plants  some  will  bloom  the  second  year, 
but  the  majority  do  not  do  so  until  the  third 
and  fourth  season.  At  the  present  time  I have 
three  plants  that  are  five  years’  old  that  have 
not  blossomed  jet.  Seeing  that  some  of  the 
plants  produce  only  single  flowers,  others  semi- 


bushes soon  become  so  crowded  with  superfluous 
shoots  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  gather  the 
fruit,  even  if  it  should  become  ripe,  and  such 
fruit  is  generally,  as  might  be  expected,  inferior 
to  that  produced  by  bushes  which  have  been 
subjected  to  a judicious  system  of  thinning  or 
pruning.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  advisable 
to  delay  the  pruning  until  the  spring  is  some 
what  advanced  and  the  buds  are  about  to  un 
fold,  as  the  crops  of  fruit  very  frequently  fail 
from  late  spring  frosts  ; the  buds  are  also  apt  to 
suffer  from  the  attacks  of  the  bullfinch  and  other 
depredators,  which  will  strip  off  the  buds  and 
thus  frustrate  all  hopes  of  a crop  of  fruit,  more 
particularly  when  this  attack  is  made  after  the 
pruning  has  been  performed,  and  consequently 
fewer  buds  to  spare.  The  Gooseberry  is  also 
amenable  to  various  other 

Methods  of  training,  such  as  in  the  form  of 
a standard,  or  a pyramid,  or  trained  against  a 
wall,  where  such  varieties  as  the  Red  Warring- 
ton when  grown  upon  a north  aspect  will  succeed 
admirably,  and  the  fruit  will  ripen,  and  has 
been  known  to  keep  in  good  condition  until  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  November.  The  plants 
may  also  with  advantage  be  grown  in  the  form 
of  pyramids  some  6 feet  or  8 feet  in  height,  or 
even  higher  if  desired,  and  will  in  this  manner 
furnish  fruit  of  the  finest  quality.  When  it  is 
intended  to  grow  the  Gooseberry  in  this  form, 
the  posts  or  stakes,  after  the  lower  end,  or  the 
portion  intended  to  be  fixed  in  the  soil,  has  been 
well  charred,  should  be  securely  fixed  in  the 


ground  ; a healthy  young  plant  should  then  be 
placed  against  each  stake,  from  which  should  lie 
trained  four  shoots  as  leaders,  and  from  these 
lateral  branches  should  be  allowed  to  grow  in 
order  to  form  the  pyramid.  Some  varieties 
from  their  natural  style  of  growth  are  better 
suited  to  this  purpose  than  others,  and  possibly 
no  variety  is  better  adapted  than  that  which 
has  been  already  mentioned — viz. , the  Rel 
Warrington,  which  may  be  regarded  among 
Gooseberries  as  the  Ribston  Pippin  among 
Apples,  the  Moorpark  among  Apricots,  or  the 
Green  Gage  among  Plums,  &c.  At  all  events, 
it  will  be  found  that  varieties  whose  lateral 
branches  naturally  form  a curve  can  more 
readily  be  made  to  form  a graceful  pyramid 
than  sorts  of  more  upright  growth.  Pyramidal 
Gooseberry-bushes,  or  trees  such  as  I have 
endeavoured  to  describe,  will,  particularly  when 
carrying  a fine  crop  of  fruit,  be  found  to  be 
objects^of  interest,  if  not  of  considerable  beauty, 
and  the  fruit  can  be  readily  gathered.  The 
Bullfinch  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a 
deadly  foe  to  the  Gooseberry  crop,  as  indeed  he 
is  to  the  crops  of  most  out-of-door  fruit-trees. 
Some  of  his  friends  have  more  kindly  than 
correctly  suggested  that  he  only  removes  fruit- 
buds  in  his  search  for  noxious  insects,  which 
would  be  equally,  if  not  more  so,  injurious  to 
the  crops  of  fruit.  The  bullfinch  is,  however, 
by  no  means  insectivorous.  But  there’s  yet 
another  fatal  enemy  to  the  Gooseberry,  and 
about  which  no  scruples  need  prevent  the 
waging  of  a war  of  extermination.  I,  of  course, 
mean  the  caterpillar,  and  for  this  pest  a careful 
watch  should  be  kept  upon  all  plantations  during 
the  early  spring  months.  There  is  possibly  no 
more  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil  than  the 
application  of  Hellebore  in  the  form  of  powder, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  all  chemists,  or  in 
the  form  of  a decoction  ; if  used  as  a powder,  the 
bushes  should  be  well  dusted  with  the  same  on 
a still  evening.  If  the  decoction  is  preferred,  it 
should  be  about  the  strength  of  1 lb.  to  10  gallons 
of  rain-water,  and  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  being  applied. 
A still  evening  should  also  be  selected  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  mixture  applied  with  a garden 
syringe.  Seldom  more  than  one  or  two  dressings 
will  be  found  necessary,  and  by  neglect  of  this 
very  simple  remedy  the  crop  is  often  ruined, 
and  the  plants  seriously,  if  not  fatally  injured. 

The  fruit  of  the  Gooseberry  is  useful  in  all 
stages  of  its  development.  In  a green  and  un- 
ripe condition  it  is  highly  appreciated  and  much 
used  for  cooking,  and  when  ripe  some  of  the 
sorts  form  the  most  delicious  conserves  ; while 
for  the  dessert  table  there  are  varieties  in  each 
of  the  four  sections  which  some  people  will 
prefer  to  almost  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  What 
are  known  as  the  Lancashire  varieties  are  cele- 
brated for  their  immense  size,  and  are  highly 
valued  for  exhibition,  but  the  quality  of  such 
fruit  is  generally  found  to  be  inferior  to  that 
of  the  small  or  medium-sized  varieties,  and  they 
are,  consequently,  seldom  extensively  grown  in 
ordinary  garden  establishments.  P. 


2873.— Training  Vines,  &c.— The  wires 
for  training  should  be  14  inches  from  the  glass, 
erected  long  wise  of  the  house,  and  about  9 inches 
apart — not  more.  Good  galvanised  wire  painted 
with  one  coat  of  paint  will  do  very  well  for  your 
purpose.  The  best  sorts  of  Grapes  for  an  early 
house  are  Foster’s  Seedling  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh-three of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former— 
unless  you  are  fond  of  white  Grapes.  \ ou  may, 
in  that  case,  reduce  the  number  of  black  ones  to 
two,  and  plant  a Buckland  Sweetwater,  but  you 
must  provide  room  for  two  rods  for  the  last 
mentioned,  as  it  does  not  bear  well  if  its  branches 
are  restricted.  It  is  a noble  Grape  with  a good 
flavour.  The  best  Grapes  for  a late  house  are 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  (white),  Lady  Downes 
Seedling,  and  Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat — both  of  the 
latter  are  black  Grapes  of  the  first  quality  in 
flavour  and  good  keepers.  Black  Alicante  is  a 
wonderfully  heavy  cropping  sort,  and  the  easiest 
of  all  Grapes  to  manage,  and  keeps  fairly  well, 
but  the  flavour  is  only  third  rate.  Gros  Colman 
is  also  a noble  Grape  in  appearance  and  a heavy 
cropper,  but  it  requires  a long  season  to  ripen  it— 
its  flavour  even  then  is  not  first  class.  1 he  best 
way  of  growing  Grapes  the  first  season  is  to  have 
two  sets  of  Vines— one  of  a fruiting  size  and  one 
for  planting.  The  permanent  Vines  should  be 
planted  first,  and  the  fruiters  2 feet  or  3 feet  in 
front  of  them.  The  latter  can  then  be  removed 
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at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  season,  or  you 
may  plant  fruiting  canes  only  and  take  two 
bunches  of  Grapes  from  each  ; but  I prefer  the 
first  mentioned  plant  best.  The  early  house  will 
require  three  rows  of  4- inch  piping  along  the 
front  and  one  end,  and  two  rows  of  3-inch  along 
the  back,  from  3 feet  to  4 feet  away  from  the 
wall.  It  may  be  useful  if  I mention  that  the 
early  house  should  be  next  to  the  boiler.— 

J.  c.  c. 

2857. — Lime-wash  on  vinery  walls. 

It  is  not  usual  to  put  anything  with  lime-wash 
to  prevent  it  coming  off.  I never  have  any 
trouble  with  it,  because  the  Vines  are  never 
syringed.  The  best  Grape-growers  do  not 
syringe  their  Vines  at  any  stage  of  their  growth 
Moisture  is  produced  by  sprinkling  the  paths 
and  borders  of  the  house  twice  daily.  Some 
gardeners  have  evaporating-troughs  cast  on  the 
hot-water  pipes.  These  are  kept  filled  with 
water,  and  throw  off  much  moisture.  One  good 
gardener  informed  me  that  he  has  discontinued 
the  use  of  these  troughs.  The  red-spider,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  kept  down  by  syringin'*  is 
destroyed  by  painting  the  pipes  with  dowers’  of 
sulphur  when  they  are  much  heated.  I also  mix 
flowers  of  sulphur  with  the  lime-wash  used  for 
the  walls.— J.  D.  E. 

, ~ ~ Lime-wash  will  stick  to  the  walla  if  J lb.  of  size  is 
pai^of  wMte’- wash.— E^H.  °f  ^ “ with  each 

mixpfi  nhii(ofU'd  -Q°f.  come1off  a9  you  describe,  if  you 
mixed  a little  size  or  glue  with  it  when  maltin'* 
Cemen  t- wash  would  not  answer  the  purpose  so  well,  as  It 
is  much  less  purifying  and  cleansing.— P.  U. 

— i'T,*-be  lime  must  have  been  exhausted  or  spent,  or  it 
",n^c.ome°,ffa3  described.  Try  again,  using’good 

Ira1™6’  whlch  wil1  8tiok  fa5t  enough.  A 
wash  of  Portland  cement,  the  thickness  of  cream,  would 

BCR1'  18  DOt  near  y a8  SWe6t  and  whole9°me  as  lime.— 

rriT^c^-  Treatment  of  Strawberries. — 

-Lhe  strawberries  now  bursting  into  bloom  are 
very  early,  and  they  will  not  set  their  blossoms 
well  unless  much  care  is  taken  of  them.  The 
plants  should  be  placed  on  a shelf  quite  near 
u6  a glass  structure.  They 

should  be  well  supplied  with  water,  not  having 
too  much  or  too  little  applied  to  the  roots.  The 
minimum  temperature  of  the  house  should  be 
about  55  degs.,  rising  to  60  degs.  or  65  degs.  by 
day.  The  atmosphere  should  be  well  on  the 
dry  side,  and  a point  not  to  be  neglected  is  this  • 
lake  a fine  camel’s-hair  brush  and  dust  the 
pollen  from  the  anthers  of  the  flower  on  to  the 
stigmas.  This  should  be  done  every  day  in  the 
orenoon.  The  flowers  are  also  very  numerous 
ometimes,  and  ought  to  be  thinned  out  in  the 
bud  state  ; those  that  remain  will  set  better 
J.  D.  E. 

— — Strawberries  now  bursting  into  bloom 
should  occupy  a light  position  not  far  from  the 
glass,  and  have  a night  temperature  of  55  degs.  A 
degree  or  two  more  or  less  will  not  signify 
much  ; but  it  will  be  better  to  go  much  higher 
till  the  blossoms  are  set.  The  roots  should  be 
kept  moist,  but'  they  will  be  better  without 
pans.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  are  fairly  open 
and  the  pollen  ripe  rub  the  camel’s-hair  brush 
over  them  till  enough  blossoms  are  set  for  a 
crop,  and  then  remove  all  small  fruits  and  late 
blooms.  After  the  crop  is  set  let  the  ther- 
mometer work  5 degs.  or  6 degs.  higher,  and 
increase  the  moisture.  A good  syringing  once 
or  twice  a day  till  the  fruit  begins  to  colour  will 
be  beneficial.  If  very  large  fruits  are  required, 
give  weak  liquid-manure  at  every  watering.  By 
the  time  the  fruits  begin  to  colour  1 shall 
probably  have  more  sunshine,  and  shall  be  able 
increase  the  ventilation. — E.  H. 

— 1 lace  the  plants  (unless  they  occupy 

such  a position  already)  on  a shelf  where  the 
tops  will  be  within  about  1 foot  from  the  glass, 
and  m a temperature  of  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  at 
night,  with  a rise  of  5 degs.  to  10  degs.  by  day. 
Let  them  have  rather  more  water  than  hitherto 
at  the  roots,  with  a little  weak  liquid-manure 
once  a week,  the  supply  of  both  to  be  farther 
increased  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  and  has  com- 
rnenced  to  swell.  For  the  present,  aud  until 
this  occurs,  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept 
somewhat  drier  than  usual,  and  the  blossoms 
must  be  fertilised  daily  with  a camel’s-hair  brush, 
if  possible  while  the  sun  is  shining,  and  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  When  the  fruit  is  set 
increase  the  supply  of  moisture  both  at  the  root 
and  in  the  atmosphere,  and  also  the  heat 
slightly,  if  practicable,  and  give  weak  liquid- 
manure,  soot- water,  &c.,  about  twice  a week. 


Ihin  down  the  fruit,  if  at  all  numerous,  to  not 
more  than  a dozen  to  each  6 -inch  pot,  and  re- 
move all  runners  as  soon  as  seen. — B.  C.  R. 

2848.  A good  Melon, — Turner’s  Scarlet 
Lem  is  a good-flavoured,  free-bearing  variety, 
though  not  of  large  size.  Blenheim  Orange 
(scarlet),  Victory  of  Bath  (green),  and  Hero  of 
Lockinge  (white  flesh),  are  also  good  varieties 
of  their  class.  As  regards  time  for  sowing,  much 
depends  upon  the  convenience  for  growing.  If 
there  is  a good  command  of  heat  sow  at  once  for 
early  crop,  and  again  in  a month’s  time  for 
later  fruit.  If  there  is  not  much  heat  available 
delay  the  sowing  till  March,  or  even  later, 
according  to  circumstances.  It  is  no  use 
attempting  Melon  culture  unless  a night  tem- 
perature of  65  degs.,  with  a bottom -heat  of 
85  degs. , can  be  ensured. — E.  H. 

2828.— Wire  for  Peach-trees. — In  my 

opinion,  wired  walls  are  much  superior  to  those 
where  nailing  is  required  for  all  sorts  of  fruit- 
trees,  provided  the  wire  is  not  too  far  from  the 
wall,  so  as  to  cause  a draught  between  the  trees 
and.  the  wall.  That  is  the  point  to  guard 
against  especially.  No.  8 galvanised  wire,  given 
two  coats  of  stone-coloured  paint,  is  the  right 
kind  to  employ.  It  is  best  fastened  to  the  wall 
by  the  aid  of  driving  eyes,  which  will  admit  of 
the  wire  being  but  a \ of  an  inch  from  the  wall. 
If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  tightening  the  wires 
by  driving  eyes  at  each  end,  a stout  iron  bar  can 
easily  be  fixed  at  one  end  connected  to  the  wires 
by  a bolt  and  a nut  in  each  case.  In  this  way 
the  wires  can  be  strained  as  tight  as  wished.  For 
appearance  as  well  as  utility  the  wires  on  the 
walls  ought  to  be  quite  tight.— S.  P. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  PROFIT. 
Those  who  grow  the  queen  of  autumn  flowers 
for  market,  or,  in  fact,  for  a profitable  specula- 
tion of  any  kind,  must  study  the  period  at  which 
their  blooms  are  likely  to  be  fit  for  sale,  or  I fear 
the  balance  will  be  all  on  the  wrong  side.  I 
find  that  just  when  the  flowers  are  at  their  very 
best,  or,  say,  during  the  month  of  November,  is 
the  very  worst  time  to  make  a profitable  price 
of  them.  List  year  I saw  plenty  of  the  finest 
exhibition  blooms  offered  for  sale  at  Id.  each, 
but  so  plentiful  were  they  that  it  was  difficult  to 
get  any  offer  at  all  for  them,  the  market  being 
glutted ; and  flowers  which  a week  or  two 
earlier  or  a month  later  would  have  readily 
found  purchasers  at  6d.  each  could  hardly  be 
given  away.  I have  noticed  that  every  year  it 
is  the  same  ; consequently,  as  I grow  for  profit,  I 
grow  the  very  early  kinds,  of  which  Madame 
Desgrange  is  the  best  known  example,  and  which 
comes  in  opportunely  for  harvest  festivals  and 
other  early  autumn  floral  decorations ; and  during 
the  height  of  the  exhibition  season  I have  but 
very  few  fit  for  cutting,  but  wait  until  the  ordi- 
nary show  kinds  are  cut  down,  and  by  retarding 
really  late-flowering  kinds,  such  as  Ethel,  Snow- 
flake, Gloriosum,  &c.,  so  as  to  have  them  in  full 
bloom  at  Christmas,  they  find  a ready  sale  at 
good  prices.  This  season  there  was  little  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  them  back  to  Christmas— in 
fact,  I have  still  a good  lot  of  only  half-expanded 
blooms  that  will  prolong  the  supply  all  through 
the  month  of  January,  and  after  that  other 
early  flowers  are  coming  in  so  plentifully  that 
they  would  not  be  needed. 

James  Groom,  Gosport. 

2863.— A Dwarf  Chrysanthemum.— I 

am  not  acquainted  with  a variety  corresponding 
with  Mrs.  J.  Wright  in  every  particular  except 
height ; the  peculiar  twist  of  the  florets  and  its 
purely  white  colour  renders  it  a great  favourite. 
The  best  substitute  would  be  Avalanche  or 
Mile.  Lacroix,  both  free  flowering  and  very 
dwarf  in  habit.  The  latter  has  a drooping 
tendency  in  its  florets,  which  some  may  not 
admire  ; but  the  freedom  which  its  flowers  are 
produced  compensates  for  any  defect  in  this 
direction. — E.  Molyneux. 


is  divided  into  two  —one  as  a stove,  which  during 
the  sharp  frost  of  the  last  week  or  two  I have 
kept  up  to  60  degs.,  and  sometimes  over,  the 
other  part  of  the  house  is  at  night  from  40  degs, 
to  45  degs.  I have  another  small  house  by  th 
side  of  the  stove  which  I can  always  keep  up  to 
the  same  heat  as  in  the  stove.  I have  300  feet  of 
4-inch  piping  and  70  feet  of  2 inch.  I do  my 
fire  up  at  ten  at  night,  and  always  have  a nice  bit 
of  fire  to  draw  up  quick  at  half-past  seven  in 
the  morning.  I always  make  a point  of  having  a 
good  clear  fire  at  making-up  time  at  nightf — 
A Gardener  satisfied  with  the  Lough- 
borough. 


BUILDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  A 
FLUE. 


2790. — Heating  a conservatory. — I am 

sorry  to  see  that  “ J.  C.  C.  ” is  inclined  to  throw 
cold  water  on  the  Loughborough  boilers,  but  I 
cannot  quite  agree  with  him.  I have  had  one 
in  constant  use  for  eight  years.  I have  found 
it  all  that  a gardener  could  wish  for  in  a small 
house,  I have  a span-roof  house  50  feet  long ; this 


The  building  of  a flue  is  not  at  all  a difficult 
matter,  providing  the  work  is  done  by  a good 
bricklayer,  and  the  materials  used  are  of  the 
best  description,  and  I advise  no  other.  It  is 
bad  workmanship  and  the  using  of  inferior 
materials  that  bring  dissatisfaction  with  the 
flue  for  warming  greenhouses.  Here  I should 
like  to  say  that  a correspondent  of  Gardening 
wishes  to  know  how  it  is  that  the  fire  in  his  flue 
burns  out  nearly  as  quickly  as  that  in  a small 
independent  boiler  that  he  has  for  heating 
another  house  ? On  learning  the  particulars  of 
the  construction  of  his  fire-place  and  flue,  I find 
there  is  no  ash-pit-door  to  the  furnace  or  a 
damper  in  the  flue,  so  that  there  is  no  means  of 
checking  the  draught  when  the  fire  is  banked  up 
for  the  night,  whereas  there  should  be  both. 
Inventors  of  boilers  do  not  attempt  to  try  and 
do  without  some  means  of  checking  the  draught 
when  required.  It  is  therefore  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  an  ash-pit-door  and  a damper  in 
the  chimney  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case 
of  a flue.  The  damper  is  generally  placed  in 
the  chimney  at  the  end  of  the  house  ; but  this 
is  not  the  best  place  for  it,  as  it  confines  the 
fumes  of  the  fire  in  the  flue,  which  are  liable  at 
any  time  to  find  their  way  into  the  house.  I 
prefer  the  damper  to  be  placed  in  the  flue  just 
inside  the  house.  In  this  position  the  fire  can 
be  regulated  to  a nicety,  and  a given  quantity 
of  fuel  made  to  last  three  times  as  long  as  with- 
out one.  The  damper  should,  however,  be  very 
substantial,  and  fitted  in  a case  of  equal  strength. 
Fitted  up  in  this  way,  a flue  that  has  been  pre- 
viously heated  can  be  maintained  for  some  bouts 
at  about  the  same  temperature  by  allowing  more 
or  less  heat  to  pass  by  the  damper  from  the  fire, 
and  this  without  confining  any  obnoxious  fumes 
in  the  flue.  When  there  has  been  no  ash-pit-door 
attached  to  the  furnace  the  draught  can,  to  some 
extent,  be  checked  by  filling  up  the  front  of  the  ash  - 
pit  with  ashes.  I have  frequently  done  this  when 
banking  up  the  fire  at  night,  but  the  ashe3  must 
be  removed  again  in  the  morning.  The  most 
substantial  and  economical  flues  as  regards  the 
consumption  of  fuel  are  those  that  are  built  with 
red  tiles  1 foot  square  and  1 inch  in  thickness  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  Bricks  are  stood  on  edge 
cross-wise  as  a foundation  to  support  the  tile 
that  is  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  flue.  Three 
bricks  are  then  placed  on  edge  on  each  side  and 
another  tile  on  the  top,  and  the  flue  is  complete. 
Constructed  in  this  way,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
whole  of  the  surface  gives  off  its  heat  into  the 
house.  The  dimensions  I have  given  for  a flue 
are  suitable  for  houses  up  to  20  feet  in  length  and 
10  feet  wide,  but  for  larger  structures  the  sides 
of  the  flue  should  be  built  with  four  bricks  laid 
flat,  and  in  every  case  the  size  of  the  furnace 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  length  of 
the  flue.  It  is  a mistake  to  have  the  furnace  too 
small,  as  when  that  is  the  case  it  does  not  hold 
fuel  enough  to  last  through  the  night.  For  a 
small  house  the  furnace  should  be  12  inches 
wide,  IS  inches  long,  and  1 foot  in  depth,  with 
an  ash-pit  of  the  same  dimensions.  J.  C.  C. 


285S.— Dirty  glass  in  greenhouse.— 

If  the  dirt  upon  the  glass  is  not  between  the 
panes  where  they  lap,  it  should  not  be  difficult 
to  get  it  off.  I use  warm  soft  water  and  a 
very  small  portion  of  soap,  and  wash  it  off  with 
a wash-leather  or  a cloth  of  sime  kind,  if  the 
dirt  sticks  rather  firmly  to  the  glass  it  can  be 
removed  with  a scrubbing-l  ru  ill.  If  the  dirt  is 
at  the  laps,  and  between  tie  g ass  as  it  usuallj- 
is,  it  is  necessary  to  rem<  ve  it  with  feathers. 
The  wing  feathers  of  fow  a are  best  for  the 
purpose. — J.  D.  E 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

CHOICE' SHRUBS. 

Rock  Roses  (Cistus). 

Like  the  Sun  Roses  (Helianthemums),  the  Rock 
Roses  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  shrubs. 
The  hardiest  is  C.  laurifolius,  which  can  be 
grown  as  far  north  as  Scotland.  Next  in  point 
of  hardiness  are  C.  purpureus,  C.  ladaniferus, 
C.  Clusi,  C.  monspeliensis,  C.  florentinus,  C. 
salvifolius,  C.  crispus,  C.  hirsutus,  and  C. 
creticus.  All  are  charming  for  warm  banks  and 
choice  beds  of  dwarf  shrubs.  These  are  among 
the  best,  and  in  warm  localities  in  the  south 
they  may  be  well  grown  on  dry  sunny  banks. 
When  small  it  is  advisable  to  surround  them 
with  large  stones  to  keep  the  roots  moist  before 
they  pierce  the  bank.  If  in  a compact  mass  the 
plants  may  be  readily  protected  by  litter  and 
mats  during  severe  frosts,  and  certainly  such  a 
charming  family  of  shrubs  will 
well  repay  any  care  and 
attention.  G. 


2866.— An  old  Wistaria. 

— As  your  plant  has  been  so 
neglected  you  are  certain  to  be 
forced  to  cut  away  much  of 
the  valuable  flowering  wood  if 
you  are  to  get  it  back  closer 
to  the  house.  Early  in  March 
is  a good  time  to  prune  it,  and 
you  should  cut  away  the  wood 
with  caution,  taking  a second 
look  to  see  that  you  are  remov- 
ing the  piece  least  wanted. 
These  plants  make  a lengthy 
growth,  and  often  produce  a 
good  shoot  from  what  looks 
like  very  sere  and  old  wood. 
You  may  find  it  best  to  take 
two  seasons  in  getting  it  back, 
cutting  out  the  worst  now  and 
bending  back  the  remainder. 
Next  year  there  will  be  several 
good  growths  from  that  por- 
tion cut  back  hard  this  spring, 
and  these  can  take  the  place  of 
the  worst  wood  left. — P.  U. 


2875  —Rent  of  green- 
houses.— I do  not  doubt  for 
a moment  but  that  a suitable 
tenant  could  be  found  to  rent 
the  greenhouses  you  describe  ; 
but  I do  not  think  you  will 
e isily  find  one  that  will  pay  a 
weekly  rent.  It  will  be  better 
on  both  sides  to  let  them  for  a 
term,  even  if  it  is  a short  one. 

You  make  no  reference  to  the 
houses  being  stocked,  so  I con- 
clude they  are  empty.  You 
had  better  solicit  offers  from 
those  that  are  likely  to  be 
desirable  tenants,  and  in  esti- 
mating the  rental  you  must 
take  into  consideration  the 
value  of  the  ground,  the  in- 
terest on  money  expended,  the 
cost  of  repairs,  and  deteriora- 
tion of  property.  The  houses 
will  require  painting  outside  once  in  three  years 
at  least,  and  inside  once  in  six  years.  You  cannot 
go  far  wrong  if  you  estimate  the  rental  on  these 
lines,  and  so  far  as  the  wood-work  is  concerned 
the  houses  will  not  be  of  much  value  at  the  end 
of  thirty  years,  unless  they  are  built  more  sub- 
stantially than  the  majority  of  houses  erected  at 
about  the  same  cost. — J.  C.  C. 

There  is  not  now  such  a demand  for  this 

kind  of  thing  as  existed  a few  years  ago,  the 
trade  having  become  so  much  cut  up  and  returns 
fallen  to  so  low  a point ; but,  especially  as  the 
houses  referred  to  are  situated  in  a great 
market-growing  neighbourhood,  I should  think 
your  friend  would  have  little  difficulty  in  letting 
them.  In  order  to  do  so  he  should  advertise 
them  in  some  of  the  horticultural  papers.  I 
should  say  £15  to  £20  per  annum  would  be  a 
fair  rent,  the  tenant  keeping  the  house  in 
reasonable  repair. — B.  C.  R. 

2856.  — Heating  a greenhouse.  — I 

should  not  advise  you  to  have  a smaller  furnace 
than  8 inches  square  (inside)  and  18  inches  deep 
ti  the  fire-bars.  A deep,  square  furnace  is  much 
the  best,  certainly,  if  coke  is  the  fuel  used,  the 


feed-door  (or  lid)  being  at  the  top,  with  exit 
into  flue  at  back  or  side,  and  fire  bars  and  ash- 
pit at  bottom.  The  first  5 feet  of  the  flue  must 
be  of  brickwork,  !)  inches  square  inside,  and  the 
rest  may  consist  of  6-inch  glazed  socket  drain- 
pipes.— B.  C.  R. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

PLANTS  IN  A FRAME. 

2862. — It  will  be  well  to  take  the  plants  you 
name  individually,  and  fust  the  Canterbury 
Bell  or  Campanula  Medium,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  bearing  flowers  not  only  of 
curious  and  distinctive  form,  but  of  various 
colours,  from  white  to  the  richest  purple.  I 
like  most  the  single- flowered  kinds,  as  they  are 
far  more  graceful  and  beautiful  than  the 
massive  doubles,  that  seem  like  nothing  but 
lumps  of  petals,  without  form,  ugly,  and  coarse. 


The  semi-doubles  and  also  the  doubles  are  very 
attractive,  but  not  those  monstrous  blooms  that 
one  sees  sometimes  at  exhibitions.  Varieties 
that  bear  flowers  like  a cup  and  saucer  are 
quaint,  and  with  a good  packet  of  seed  of  a fine 
strain  you  will  get  a very  interesting  assortment, 
the  habit  of  the  plants  being  more  compact,  but 
with  no  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  bloom  pro- 
duced. It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Canterbury  Bell  is  biennial,  and  the  best 
months  for  sowing  the  seed  are  March  and 
April,  about  the  middle  of  the  first-named 
month  for  preference.  As  the  seed  is  small, 
take  care  in  sowing  it  not  to  sow  too  thickly — 
always  a point  upon  which  amateurs  go  wrong  ; 
they  will  sow  too  many  seeds  in  a given  space. 
Sow  either  in  a warm,  well-prepared  spot  in 
the  open  or  under  glass ; but  as  you  have 
the  means,  adopt  the  latter  plan,  using  shallow 
pans  preferably.  Crock  them  well  and  fill  with 
light  soil,  making  it  moderately  firm  and  even 
on  the  surface,  first  watering  it  before  sowing, 
otherwise  the  seed  is  apt  to  get  washed  away. 
You  can  place  the  pan  on  a shelf  in  your  green- 
house, or  in  any  place,  such  as  a pit  or  frame, 


where  a gentle  heat  can  be  given.  If  this  is  done 
in  February,  you  will  get  a nice  stock  of  plants 
for  the  open.  When  of  sufficient  size  and 
hardiness  to  be  put  out  in  the  open,  choose  a 
piece  of  well  prepared  ground,  sheltered,  and 
not  exposed  to  the  full  sun.  Here  they  may 
remain  through  the  summer  months,  keeping 
the  young  seedlings  free  from  weeds,  and  giving 
plenty  of  water  if  dry  weather  should  continue 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  the  early  autumn, 
say  about  September,  transfer  them  to  the 
positions  they  are  to  adorn  in  the  beds  or  borders. 
They  will  get  well  established  before  winter,  and 
bloom  splendidly  in  the  summer.  If  a few  are 
for  pots,  the  strongest  can  be  lifted  in  late 
spring  and  put  into  pots.  They  will  make  a 
brave  show  in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory. 
The  Antirrhinum  or  Snapdragon  may  be  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  February  in  gentle  heat,  and 
when  of  sufficient  size  to  handle,  prick  off  the 
seedlings  into  shallow  boxes,  placing  them  in  the 
greenhouse  or  a frame,  if  you 
have  one.  Harden  them  off  gra- 
dually and  put  out  in  the  month 
of  May.  There  is  a splendid 
collection  of  varieties  at  com- 
mand, but  avoid  the  very  dwarf 
types,  only  a few  inches  in 
height,  as  we  do  not  get  in 
them  the  free,  graceful  habit  of 
the  plant.  Those  bearing 
striped  flowers  are  in  many 
cases  very  showy  and  pleasing, 
if  t Iris  bizarre  colouring  is  har- 
monious, but  it  is  not  always 
so.  None,  however,  are  finer 
than  a good  self  crimson,  or  pure 
white.  A bed  of  either  of  these, 
or  the  one  used  as  a contrast  to 
the  other,  produces  a fine  effect, 
Auriculas  may  be  sown  now,  and 
a good  packet  of  seed  will  give 
many  beautiful  varieties.  Sow 
thinly,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  recommended  in  the  case  of 
the  Antirrhinum,  and  when 
large  enough  prick  out  the  plants 
in  a bed  of  good  soil  made  up 
in  a moderately  shady  place. 
The  finest  varieties  may  be 
selected  for  the  garden,  and  an 
edging  of 

Auriculas  is  very  interesting 
and  pleasant,  their  rich  perfume 
scenting  the  garden.  A mode- 
rately light  soil  and  a good  sup- 
ply of  water  are  necessary  to 
get  fine  healthy  tufty  plants 
crowded  with  strong  flower- 
steins.  In  many  of  the  London 
parks  Auriculas  are  well  used, 
the  border  varieties  beiDg  easily 
grown,  not  needing  the  care  and 
watchfulness  necessary  to  the 
full  development  of  what  are 
known  as  the  florists’  kinds. 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  are 
sown  at  various  times,  usually 
when  the  seed  is  ripe — that  is, 
the  month  of  June.  Seed  sown 
now  may  be  placed  in  a cold 
frame,  and  it  is  best  to  sow  in  a 
shallow  pan.  Prick  out  the  seed- 
lings when  large  enough  and  the  weather  is  suit- 
able into  a prepared  bed  in  the  open,  sheltered 
and  fairly  shady.  There  are  many  lovely  kinds 
of  Piimroses  and  Polyanthuses  now.  Some 
of  the  former  bear  large  flowers,  ranging 
in  colour  from  pure-white  to  the  deepest- 
crimson,  and  we  have  violet  forms,  such 
as  Oakwood  Blue,  but  this,  if  obtainable, 
are  still  very  rare.  Seeds  of  the  Primrose 
germinate  readily  when  sown  in  June 
and  the  plants  transferred  to  the  beds  or  borders 
in  autumn,  after  the  summer  flowers  have  lost 
their  beauty.  In  May,  when  the  flowers  of 
spring  are  over,  the  Primro-es  can  be  taken  up, 
divided,  and  planted  in  a reserve  bed,  choosing 
a shady  spot  where  the  soil  is  moderately  rich. 
Hot  sun  and  dryness  during  the  summer  are 
hurtful,  therefore  never  neglect  watering  them 
when  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  soil  dry. 
Give  plenty  of  space,  but  the  little  offsets  may 
be  put  closer  together  than  the  larger  tufts. 
In  the  autumn  plant  them  again  in  the  garden 
proper.  The  whole  business  is  very  simple, 
but  there  is  much  charm  in  a good  variety  of 
coloured  Primrosep.  A few  years  ago  theie 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : A Gum  Ci9t.ua  (Cistus  ladaniferus).  Ensraved  for 
Garoenino  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Bradley,  Field  Head, 
Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 
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were  named  kinds,  but  we  think  this  practice 
has  been  dropped,  except  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  very  fine  blue 
kinds  raised  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Weybridge. 
lhe  double  forms  should  not  be  forgotten,  as 
there  are  many  choice  things  amongst  them,  but 
they  are  neither  so  free  nor  useful  as  the  singles. 
Where  Primroses  can  be  left  to  grow  into  fine 
large  tufts  so  much  the  better,  and  this  annual 
planting  is  necessary  where  they  are  used  for 
spring  bedding.  Nestliug  against  Moss-covered 
stones,  the  flowers  are  now  up  well.  The  Poly- 
anthus is  a delightful  garden  flower,  and  should 
be  planted  freely  in  all  good  gardens,  on  the 
rockery,  by  the  sides  of  walks,  or  in  beds, 
ihe  orange  and  yellow  varieties  are  remarkably 
rich,  an  1 the  Hose-in-hose  forms,  in  which  there 
is  a double  calyx— one  inside  the  other,  as  it 
were— are  very  quaint,  not  forgetting  the 
hulphur  Jaek-in  the-grccn.  These  arc  not 
wanted,  however,  when  it  is  simply  desired  to 
get  good,  showy  flowers.  How  the  seed  when 
ripe,  and  treat  as  for  the  Primrose.  The  two 
chief  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  are 
the  soil,  which  should  be  moderately  rich, 
moist,  and  the  position,  nothing  suiting  better 
than  partial  shade.  If  seed  is  sown  now,  let  it  be 
in  a shallow  pan  filled  with  fine  soil,  and  placed 
in  a frame.  This  is  the  way  to  treat  very  choice 
gold-laced  varieties,  which  seem  to  be  more 
popular  than  was  the  case  a few  years  a-m 
Ibis  is  a good  time  to  sow  half-hardy  annuals, 
sowing  them  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes.  Place 
them  in  gentle  heat,  prick  off  into  other  boxes 
or  singly  in  pots  when  large  enough,  and  when 
fro3ts  are  over,  about  the  end  of  May  being  a 
safe  time,  place  them  in  the  positions  they  are 
to  fill  in  the  garden.  This  is  a rough  outline 
of  culture,  but  the  majority  of  annuals,  such  as 
Hweet  Peas,  Nemophilas,  Mignonette,  &c.,  can 
be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  March  or  April. 

A catalogue  of  a good  firm  usually  indicates  the 
time  of  sowing  of  such  kinds,  but  the  two 
months  named  are  the  best.  Avoid  thick  sow- 
ing,  and  thin  out  well  to  give  the  plants  suffi- 
cient space  to  develop.  These  are  golden  rules 
in  dealing  with  hardy  annuals.— G.  T. 

— All  the  plants  you  name  may  be  raised 
outside  with  much  less  trouble,  if  you  cared  to 
wait  a little  time  before  sowing,  and  will  «,et 
large  enough  to  flower  the  following  season 
The  Antirrhinums  may  be  started  in  the  frame 
for  early  blooming,  and  may  be  planted  outside 
111 Auriculas  and  Primulas,  perhaps, 
will  germinate  better  in  the  more  equable 
condition  in  the  frame  than  outside  ; but  it  adds 
a good  deal  to  the  labour  of  raising  such  plants 
as  Canterbury  Bells  to  raise  them  under  glass 
as  if  sown  outside  in  March  or  April  they  will 
get  strong  enough  to  flower  the  following 
summer,  and  more  cannot  be  done  under  glass* 
and  I think  that  sowing  amiuals,  except  those 
of  a tender  nature,  under  glass  is  a mistake.— 
B.  H. 

- Nothing  would  be  gained  now  by  sowing 
the  seeds  in  a frame,  as  they  would  not  bloom  this 
year,  all  named  being  biennials,  or  what  is  known 
as  plants  that  flower  the  year  following  the  time 
of  sowing.  Much  better  to  wait  now  until  the 
end  of  April,  and  sow  the  seeds  on  a well  pre- 
pared  bed  out-of-doors,  pricking  out  the  plants 
when  large  enough  to  give  them  strength.  By 
this  means  good  plants  would  be  secured  by 
the  middle  of  September,  which  is  the  best 
period  for  finally  plautiug  in  their  permanent 
quarters  to  enable  them  to  give  a full  crops  of 
flowers  the  following  spring.  Exception,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  to  the  annuals  ; these  may 
need  the  protection  of  a frame,  or  they  may 
also  be  sown  out-of-doors  at  the  same  time.  If 
Hoslien  had  given  their  names  I could  have 
advised  him  on  that  point  also.— S.  P. 

Plants  in  a lean-to  green 

nouse  I think  if  you  were  to  shade  the  roof 
of  your  house  with  tiffany  you  would  not  find  it 
materially  intercept  the  light  from  the  rooms  of 
the  dwelling-house.  If  the  tiffany  is  suspended 
under  the  glass  it  has  a pret  tier  effect  than  on  the 
house  itself.  When  used  in  this  way  it  appears 
to  obstruct  the  rays  of  the  sun  without  exclud- 
ing the  light.  I am  afraid  the  greenhouse  will 
be  too  hot  for  Tuberous  Begonias.  The  Zonal 
1 elargoniums,  both  double  and  single,  and  the 
Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums  would  be  most  likely  to 
suit  you.  Do  not  use  very  small  pots  during  the 
summer,  and  if  you  can  you  should  have  some- 
thing cool  for  them  to  stand  upon,  such  as  a bed 


of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  sawduit,  which  should  be 
removed  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  In  a 
general  way  when  a greenhouse  gets  too  hot  the 
ventilators  are  put  wider  open.  Cannot  you  do 
the  same,  or  would  doing  so  make  the  dwelling 
rooms  unpleasant.  You  may  rely  upon  it  that 
your  plants  would  do  all  the  better  for  having 
more  air.  — J.  C.  C. 

Scarcely  anything,  even  of  flowering 
plants,  can  be  grown  well  in  such  a house  with* 
out  at  least  some  shading  Even  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums or  Begonias  would  “scorch”  badly 
uuder  the  influence  of  a hot  sun,  unless  shaded, 
even  though  air  were  given  in  abundance.  I 
should  advise  you  to  have  a light  canvas  blind 
fixed  on  a roller  over  the  roof,  to  be  drawn 
down  only  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  became 
excessive  (this  would  be  rather  desirable  than 
otherwise  as  regards  the  sitting-room  windows, 

I should  say),  and  up  again  at  other  tiine3,  thus 
ad  nitting  full  light.  In  this  way,  and  with  free 
ventilation  in  warm  or  mild  weather,  Zonvls, 
Begonias,  and  many  other  greenhouse  plants 
could  be  grown  well.  The  fire  should  be  banked 
and  damped  down,  or  drawn  altogether,  when 
the  ^sun  shines  brightly  during  the  spring.— 
B.  C.  R. 

X011  can  grow  a number  of  attractive 
plauts  in  your  lean-to  greenhouse,  but  it  w.ll 
require  careful  ventilation  in  hot  weather  in 
8Uj*La  Positioa.  a3  you  must  not  use  shading 
A tiff  any  blind,  ho  wever,  is  essential  if  you  grow 
such  things  as  Tuberous  Begonias,  but  the  blind 
simply  screens  the  hottest  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
is  neither  dark  nor  unsightly  as  ordinary 
shading.  The  Tuberous  Begonia  you  might 
grow  with  success,  also  the  Pelargonium  in 
its  various  forms,  as  show,  fancy,  and  deco- 
rative varieties  ; also  the  Zonals,  whilst  the 
latter,  if  properly  and  carefully  treated,  will 
bloom  through  the  winter  months.  You  will 
find  every  information  in  recent  numbers  of 
Gardening  upon  the  culture  of  the  Zonal 
varieties  for  winter  growing  You  might  also 
have  some  of  the  fibrous  naturally  winter  kinds, 
which  may  be  got  at  any  good  nursery.  Then 
select  such  plants  as  Astilbe  or  Spiraea  japoniea, 
Cinerarias,  Fuchsias  ; but  as  you  do  not  wish  for 
a large  list,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Primu 
las,  and  Pelargoniums  would  be  suitable. 
The  only  drawback  is  that  the  house  so  quickly 
runs  up  to  a very  high  temperature.  It  will 
want  careful  attention. — T.  C. 

2871. —Bulb  forcing. —A  little  Moss 
placed  over  the  drainage  would  have  no  ill  effect 
either  on  Hyacinths  or  Tulips.  It  would  not 
cause  the  roots  to  rot.  Horse-manure  well 
rotted  would  not  be  so  good  to  mix  with  the 
Hyacinth  compost  as  cow-manure  ; but  it  does 
better  for  Tulips,  and  if  cow-manure  cannot  be 
obtained  use  it  also  for  Hyacinths.  I cannot 
say  whether  Wellingtonia  - leaves  would  be 
injurious  if  mixed  with  leaf-mould,  but  should 
not  think  they  would.  I would  use  some  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  refuse  if  leaf-mould  cannot  be  had  ; 
but  I would  rather  use  leaf-mould,  with  a few 
Wellingtonia-leaves  mixed  with  it,  than  the 
Cocoa-nut-fibre. — J.  D.  E. 


Narcissi;  Tulips,  Scilla  sibirica,  Chionodoxa 
Luciliae,  Irises  of  sorts  : I.  reticulata,  I.  stylosa, 
&c.  ; Primulas,  Auriculas,  Spiriea  palmata, 
Veronica  speciosa,  Trollius  europseus,  and  T. 
asiaticus.  The  list  may  be  extended,  but  these 
will  form  a very  good  beginning.  I could  add 
also  Chrysanthemums.  They  will  make  a show 
in  the  month  of  November. — C.  T. 


2879  —A  small  conservatory.— In  the 

way  of  climbers  a Lapageria  or  two  would  do  as 
well  as  anything,  allowing  them  time  to  become 
established,  of  course  ; they  should  be  planted 
out  in  well-drained  beds  or  large  boxes,  and  kept 
moist.  Any  of  the  finer  kinds  of  Clematis  would 
also  do  well,  or  a Passion-flower — P.  coerulea, 
or  P.  Constance  Eliott  (white).  Tropasolum 
speciosum  might  also  be  tried.  Fuchsias  mi<dit 
do  well,  also  Chinese  Primulas,  with  P.  obconfca, 
P.  Sieboldi,  and  others;  Hyacinths  in  the 
spring,  and  a few  Begonias  (tuberous),  in  the 
summer.  Such  foliage  plants  as  Aral  is  Sieboldi, 
Acanthus  mollis,  Dracama  australis,  Phormium 
tenax  (New  Zealand  Flax),  and  a hardy  Palm  or 
two— Chammrops  humilis  would  be  very  useful. 
— R.  C.  R. 

Even  in  such  a small  and  not  well  placed 

conservatory  as  yours  it  is  possible  to  have  hardy 
flowers,  and  a few  good  things  would  comprise 
the  Belladonna  Lily  (very  pleasing  when  in  pots), 
Bellflowers  : Campanula  persicifolia  alba,  C.  iso- 
phylla  alba  (pretty  in  a hanging-basket),  C.  car- 
patica,  C.  muralis  (also  useful  for  a basket),  C. 
pyramidalis,  Corydalis  nobilis,  Dielytra  specta- 
bilis,  Iberis  corremfolia,  I.  gibraltarica,  Christmas 
Roses,  Daffodils  in  mixture,  especially  the  bold, 
handsome  Trumpet  kinds,  maximus,  Horsfieldi’ 
Empress,  not  forgetting  the  beautiful  Star 


COOL  GREENHOUSE  A,NO  TEMPERATE 
PALMS. 

Amongst  all  the  kinds  of  cool  or  temperate- 
hou.e  tiae-foliaged  plants  the  Palms  must  take 
a pro  n neat  p isition.  They  are,  it  is  true,  of 
some  vh  it  slow  growth  when  not  hastened  on  in 
a higfier  temperature,  bat  in  the  long  run  this 
will  be  all  the  better  for  the  plants.  Hardly 
any  plauts  can  be  considered  easier  to  cultivate 
than  the  majority  of  these  Palms  Keep  them 
well  supplied  with  water  and  the  foliage  clean, 
shading  during  bright  weather  from  the  end  of 
March  to  the  same  in  September,  an  1 they  will 
thrive  well.  White  scale  is  rather  troublesome 
upon  some  kinis — mire  so  than  in  the  case  of 
those  grown  in  the  stove  a3  a rule.  Other  insects 
will  give  but  little  trouble.  Amongst  the 
hardiest  must  be  included  Chamaerops  Fortunei, 
the  vaxiety  usually  planted  out  in  the  south  of 
England.  As  a pot  plant  it  i3,  however, 
extie  nely  useful  in  the  coolest  of  greenhouses. 
A go o.l  companion  to  the  foregoing  is  Chams- 
rop3  humilis,  which  is  of  more  elegant  growth  ; 
the  leaves  of  this  species  have  a glaucous  tint 
upon  them,  more  apparent  in  some  cases  than  in 
others.  It  will  do  well  wherever  the  frost  i3 
excluded.  Corypha  australis  is  a first-rate 
Palm  ; in  some  respects  (and  if  not  looked  into 
closely)  it  is  not  unlike  Caamierops  Fortunei ; 
it  is,  however,  armed  with  stout  spines  upon  the 
leaf  stalks  ; whereas  the  other  is  destitute  of 
these  appendages.  It  is  a most  enduring  kind, 
retaining  its  foliage  for  a considerable  time. 
Areea  sapida  is  another  excellent  Palm  for  a 
cool-house ; it  is  one  of  the  grossest  feeders  of 
any.  When  it  approaches  specimen  size  it  is  a 
fine  object,  with  its  long,  spreading  pimiate 
leaves. 

Seaforthia  elegans  i3  of  the  two  safer  in  a 
little  more  warmth  ; at  any  rate,  it  should  not 
be  iu  a house  that  falls  below  40  degs.  ; whereas 
the  aforenamed  kinds  will  not  hurt  at  32  degs. 
occasionally.  Rhapis  flabelliformis,  R.  humilis, 
and  R gracilis  are  three  Palms  well  suited  for 
small  houses,  or  where  much  room  cannot  be 
spared  for  such  a3  spread  out  a considerable 
distance  around.  Phoenix  reclinata,  P.  tenuis, 
and  P.  sylvestris  are  three  of  the  most  useful  of 
the  genus.  The  last  is  the  strongest  grower  and 
the  hardiest  also.  The  first-named  makes  a 
splendid  specimen,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
Palms  for  living  room3,  keeping  in  good  con- 
dition longer  than  almo3t  any  other  ; the  second 
kind  is  one  of  the  best  growers,  being  also  com- 
paratively compact,  a medium-sized  plant,  look- 
ing better  than  either  of  the  others.  The  two 
varieties  of  Sabal  usually  grown  (S.  Blaek- 
burneana  and  8.  umbraculifera)  are  two  Palms 
of  very  robust  character  ; both,  although  coming 
from  the  West  Indies,  may  be  readily  grown  in 
cool  houses  where  there  is  a good  amount  of 
room.  I remember  one  plant  in  particular 
which  has  occupied  the  same  position  in  a con- 
servatory for  more  than  twenty  years,  a stem 
being  formed  very  slowly.  Of  the  aforenamed 
kinds,  I consider  the  best  half-dozen  for  a cool 
house  to  be  Chamicrops  Fortunei,  C.  humilis, 
Areea  sapida,  Rhapis  humilis,  Pncenix  reclinata, 
and  P.  tenuis.  In 

A warm  greenhouse,  or  what  is  termed  by 
some  a temperate-house,  the  foregoing  can  also 
be  grown,  increasing  in  size  more  rapidly.  To 
these  must  be  added  Areea  Baueri,  a Palm  of 
upright  growth  compared  to  some  ; it  is  a strong 
grower,  and  makes  a fine  conservatory  specimen. 

A.  rubra  is  a distinct  kind,  not  unlike  a Kentia, 
but  larger  in  all  its  parts  ; the  young  foliage  is 
suffused  with  a reddish-tinge,  making  it  very 
ornamental.  The  Kentia3  are  classed  amongst 
stove  Palms,  but  if  it  is  not  necessary  to 
push  forward  the  growth,  and  the  plants  are 
not  injured  by  use  in  the  house,  then  the  tem- 
perate-house will  suit  them  admirably.  Phienix 
rupicola,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  Date 
Palm  family,  will  make  much  better  growlh  in 
the  temperate-house  ; thus  treated  it  is  seen  to 
much  better  advantage.  It  is  the  lightest  kind 
of  those  that  are  best  known,  and  more  adapted 
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for  decoration  in  a small  state  than  the  three 
other  varieties  previously  named.  As  it  in- 
creases in  size  it  maintains  a most  graceful  style 
of  growth,  being  in  all  respects  a most  decided 
acquisition.  Latania  borbonica  needs  hardly 
any  recommendation,  being  so  well  known  ; the 
temperate-house  is  the  best  place  to  grow  it  in. 
If  it  is  grown  in  a cooler  house,  the  leaves 
assume  a sickly  appearance  ; whereas  in  the 
stove  the  leaf-stalks  become  too  much  drawn. 
It  is  seen  to  better  advantage  as  a medium- 
sized plant,  with  the  leaves  in  their  true 
character  and  not  semi-erect.  Pritchardia  fila- 
mentosa  (a  Californian  Palm)  should  only  be 
grown  in  houses  of  good  size  and  fairly  lofty  ; 
then  as  it  gains  strength  it  is  a very  noble-look- 
ing plant,  producing  large  massive  leaves,  which 
present  a singular  appearance  with  the  thread- 
like filaments  hanging  from  the  same.  Of  the 
Charmedoreas  there  are  some  that  will  do  very 
well  for  the  temperate-house.  C.  Wendlandi  is 
one  of  these  ; it  may  also  be  used 
in  rooms  during  the  summer 
months ; those  mentioned  for 
the  stove  might  be  grown  here 
with  care.  C.  elegans,  another 
Mexican  species,  would  be  one 
of  the  best  of  these.  Taking 
Palms  as  a whole,  with  regard 
to  the  soil  used  in  their  potting, 
they  may  be  classed  under 
various  heads.  The 

Vigorous  growers  with  the 
large  fleshy  roots,  as  Seaforthia 
elegans,  the  varieties  of  Phienix, 

Areca,  and  Chamrerops,  will  all 
do  well  in  nearly  all  loam,  the 
remainder  being  leaf -soil  and 
sand.  Others,  as  the  Kentias, 

Chamtedoreas,  Geonomas,  and 
Cocos,  will  be  all  the  better 
with  about  half  peat  and  half 
loam  with  sand.  Such  as  the 
Stevensonia  (Phcenicophorium) 
andVerschaffeltia  require  nearly 
all  peat  to  grow  them  well. 

When  Palms  are  planted  out 
they  attain  to  much  larger  di- 
mensions. I have  grown  them 
in  this  manner  in  a large  con- 
servatory. For  some  years  they 
are  thus  splendid  objects,  but 
the  time  comes  when  the  glass 
is  reached  ; the  leaves  must 
then  be  pulled  down  gradually 
to  prevent  injury.  After  that, 
unless  they  can  be  lowered,  re- 
moval must  be  thought  of. 

With  care  this  may  be  done, 
giving  more  heat  and  moisture 
for  a time  if  they  are  taken  into 
a still  loftier  house,  otherwise 
they  will  suffer  to  some  extent. 

P. 


2855.—“  Geraniums  ” for 
exhibition.— F.  V.  Raspail 
or  Turtle’s  Surprise — the  latter 
has  the  most  dwarf  and  compact 
habit,  but  the  former  grows 
more  freely— (scarlet),  Mme. 

Leon  Dalloy  (blush-white),  and 
Grand  Chancellor  Faidherbe 
(deep-crimson)  are  three  of 
the  finest  doubles  for  this  pur- 
pose ; but  if  you  want  a salmon,  grow  Mme. 
Hoste  or  Gloire  de  France.  Three  of  the  best 
singles,  I think,  still,  are  Metis  (crimson) ; Amy 
Amphlett  (pure-white) ; and  Hyacinth  (scarlet) ; 
if  a salmon  is  wanted,  Countess  of  Derby  and 
Beauty  of  Kent  are  both  grand. — B.  C.  R. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

BLUR  GUM-TREE  (EUCALYPTUS 
GLOBULUS)  FOR  A ROOM. 

This  should  be  grown  much  more  extensively 
than  it  is,  and  might  be  used  in  most  houses 
with  advantage  as  a sanitary  precaution,  for  it 
has  a wonderful  power  of  assimilating  any 
malarious  germs  and  odours  which  may  be 
generated  in  the  air  of  dwelling  rooms,  and 
giving  out  in  their  place  health-giving  ozone. 
This  Eucalyptus  is  nearly  hardy,  and  does  well 
in  a bed- room  without  a fire,  or  sitting-room, 
when  not  too  hot  and  dry.  Plants  are  easily 
raised  from  seed  in  February,  only  needing  a 
slight  hot-bed,  or  a seed-pan  placed  over  the  pipes 
of  a greenhouse,  and  the  little  plants  can  be 
potted  off  singly  when  about  3 iuchcs  high. 
If  given  sufficient  warmth  until  frosts  are  over 
they  grow  rapidly,  and  soon  make  pretty  little 


was  very  rife  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  has  never 
yet  invaded  my  house.  The  fine  silvery  glaucous 
foliage  of  these  plants  is  much  admired,  and 
certainly  they  are  handsome  as  well  as  sanitary. 
They  are  taken  out-of-doors  in  mild  weather 
and  well  syringed,  whenever  the  leaves  become 
dusty,  otherwise  they  need  very  little  attention. 
The  following  year  they  are  planted  out-of- 
doors  (being  in  Devonshire)  or  they  can  be  cut 
back  when  they  become  too  large,  but  it  is  the 
best  plan  to  raise  seedlings,  or  buy  young  plants 
annually,  so  that  they  shall  be  of  a convenient 
size  for  room-work.  L. 


The  Blue  Gum-tree  (Eucalyptus  globulus)  in  a young 


state. 
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plants  a foot  high,  needing  potting  whenever 
the  pot  is  full  of  roots.  The  Eucalyptus  is  a 
thirsty  plant,  and  must  never  be  allowed  to 
droop.  It  will  stand  out-of-doors,  if  desirable, 
all  the  summer,  being  taken  in  for  shelter  at  the 
end  of  September.  During  their  first  winter  the 
little  plants  are  not  so  hardy  as  w hen  they  are 
older.  At  two  years  old  and  more  they  will 
stand  the  winter  out-of-doors  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  if  given  a sheltered  spot ; hut  they 
are  so  very  valuable  as  house  plants  that  most 
people  will  prefer  to  use  them  in  this  way.  The 
second  winter  they  should  be  handsome,  slender 
young  trees  6 feet  high  in  10 -inch  pots  or  small 
tubs.  These  look  extremely  well  in  a light 
hall,  on  a staircase,  in  a bedroom  or  sitting 
room,  and  only  need  occasional  watering  durin 
winter,  for  they  should  not  stand  in  water 
at  this  time  when  they  are  resting,  and  make 
but  little  growth.  I have  a fine  specimen  in  each 
sitting-room,  and  also  some  in  several  of  the 
bedrooms  of  the  house,  and  although  influenz 


WINDOW  PLANTS. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  devotedly  fond 
of  flowers  and  yet  have  no  gardens,  or  only  an 
apology  for  a garden  in  a sort  of  yard  behind 
the  house.  I believe  such  people  often  tho- 
roughly enjoy  reading  some  weekly  periodical  on 
gardening,  and  derive  a great  deal  of  pleasure 
from  perusing  its  pages,  though  they  may  not 
have  much  scope  for  following  out  any  sugges- 
tions which  they  may  read  in  them.  If  the 
house  happily  possesses  a good  bay-window,  it 
will  afford  ample  opportunity  for  the  owner,  if 
really  fond  of  gardening,  to  grow  many  favourite 
flowers  which  will  give  interest  and  pleasure  all 
through  the  circling  year.  One  great  difficulty 
in  growing  window  plants  is  the  want  of  light  ; 
another  is  the  dust  inseparable  from  a sitting- 
room  ; and  still  another  from  the  variable  heat, 
as  very  probably  the  room  may  be  left  without 
a fire  occasionally,  or,  if  not  this,  the  nights  will 
be  colder  in  proportion  to  the  daytime  than  in  a 
cool  greenhouse.  All  these  things  are  against 
window  plants  ; indeed,  I may  well  mention  yet 
another  difficulty,  arising  from  draught,  forthose 
who  have  any  regard  for  their  health  know  well 
that  it  is  necessary  to  air  sitting-rooms  and  bed- 
rooms by  throwing  open  the  window  from  time  to 
time,  or  sometimes  daily,  to  make  the  air  fresh 
and  good.  I notice  that  cottagers,  as  a rule, 
get  over  this  difficulty  by  never  opening  the 
window  in  winter  in  which  their  favourite 
flowers  are  kept,  and  that  is  enough  to  make 
one  hesitate  in  encouraging  the  growth  of 
window-plants  by  the  poor,  for  health  is  surely 
more  important  than  growing  plants  for 
pleasure.  But  besides  cottagers  and  those  who 
have  fairly  good  houses  in  town  without  a gar- 
den, there  are  invalids  who  often  relieve  the 
monotony  of  indoor  life  by  tenderly  watching 
their  pet  plants  in  the  window.  There  may  be 
a greenhouse  or  a vinery,  or  both,  but  the 
damp  air  of  such  places  iu  the  winter,  and  also 
perhaps  their  distance  from  the  dwelling-house, 
may'  be  a stern  prohibition  to  enjoying  the 
beauty  of  their  winter  flowers.  The  result  is 
that  window-plants  are  an  important  element  in 
garden  work,  and  attention  should  be  paid  to 
find  out  and  cultivate  specially  those  plants 
which  are  most  suitable  for  such  a trying  situ- 
ation, and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  afford 
the  most  pleasure  to  the  grower.  Of  course 
Hardy  Ferns  and  Palms  submit  readily  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  sitting-room.  Palms 
are  becoming  common  window  plants,  and  are 
often  grown  in  rooms  without  a fire,  such  kinds 
especially  as  varieties  of  Phojnix,  Chamserops, 
and  Corypha,  and  they  do  well  under  such 
circumstances  if  tolerably  well  attended  to  in 
the  matter  of  watering.  But  Palms  are  slow 
growers,  and  therefore  are  not  so  interesting  as 
other  plants  which  give  more  change  and 
variety.  The  very  slowness  of  growth  is 
however,  useful  in  one  way,  that  it  is  a long 
time  before  a Palm  becomes  too  large  a subject 
for  a pot  in  a room.  It  looks  green  and 
handsome,  and  its  foliage  is  always  elegant ; it 
may  therefore  be  considered  almost  essential  to 
put  amongst  flowering  plants  which  will  require 
more  care,  and  give  more  pleasure  on  that 
account.  The  graceful  Palm,  with  its  green 
fronds,  will  help  to  throw  out  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers.  The  same  thing  may,  to  a certain 
extent,  be  said  of  Ferns.  But  then  it  is  well 
known  that  they  do  not  resist  equally  well  the 
pernicious  effects  possibly  of  gas,  almost 
certainly7  of  room  dust,  with  which  they  will 
have  to  contend.  If  sheltered  in  a \V  ardian  case 
the  glass  becomes  covered  with  the  steam  which 
arises  from  the  leaves,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
plants  inside,  unless  the  shape  of  the  case  is  so 
contrived  that  a glass  side  large  enough  to  give 
a view  of  the  whole  of  the  interior  be  easily 
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opened  and  shut.  In  this  way  delicate  Ferns 
anti  even  Orchids  might  he  grown  as  well  as 
Selaginellas.  The  very  name  of  Orchids  suggests 
to  most  people  utter  impossibilities,  first,  on  the 
ground  of  expense  ; secondly,  on  the  ground  of 
difficulty  of  culture.  This  is  a mistake. 

Cool  Orchids  are  easily  growD,  and  can  be 
had  for  a mere  trifling  outlay.  Not  long  ago  I 
was  going  round  my  garden  with  a man  w ho  had 
come  for  orders  from  a nurseryman  for  fruit- 
trees,  &c.  When  we  came  to  the  Orchids  he 
said,  “They  are  very  beautiful,  but  a ve  y ex- 
pensive taste  for  a gentleman  whereas  not  a 
single  plant  which  he  had  to  offer  cost  so 
little  a3  the  Orchids  which  happened  at  that 
time  to  be  in  bloom.  I remember  seeing 
some  time  ago  that  Orchids  of  the  Odonto- 
glossum  tribe  would  ere  long  be  cultivated 
out  of-doors.  I do  not  know  whether  such 
an  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  Scilly 
Islands  or  in  warm  places  on  the  south  coast, 
but  I can  hardly  imagine  it  would  come  to  much 
But  long  ago  Mr.  D’Ombrain,  of  Deal,  used  to 
advocate  growing  certain  Orchids  in  pots  in  the 
house,  and  I am  certain  it  might  he  well  and 
easdy  accomplished.  The  species  Mr.  D’Ombrain 
specially  recommended  for  this  purpose  was 
one  which  he  had  tried  himself,  Lycaste 
8k  inner!  But  there  are  certain  objections  to  this 
Orchid  for  the  purpose.  Its  leaves  are  very 
long,  and  they  are  not  very  beautiful.  They 
hang  about  and  require  a great  deal  of  room. 
Now  a pot-plant  should,  if  possible,  be  pretty, 
or  at  all  events  unobjectionable  when  it  is  not 
in  flower  as  well  as  when  it  is  so.  Lycaste 
fokinneri  would  singly  be  most  objectionably  in 
the  way  when  it  is  out  of  flower.  The  only 
thing  in  its  favour  then  could  be  that  which 
it  may  be  said  to  share  with  almost  all  other 
things,  the  interest  of  watching  the  new 
growth,  and  hoping  that  it  would  be  well 
developed.  Moreover,  Lycaste  Skinueri  is 
not  after  all  a very  beautiful  flower. 
Alba  is  distinctly  beautiful,  but  then  it  is 
as  yet  highly  priced — too  much  so  to  warrant 
growing  it  in  a room.  The  common  Skinneri 
is  certainly  useful,  as  it  comes  at  a time 
of  the  year  when  all  flowers  are  precious.  But 
is  it  worth  while  making  room  for  the  long  and 
ugly  leaves  ? I think  not.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Odontoglossums  are  better  adapted  for  in- 
door work,  that  is,  for  window  plants,  and  that 
they  would  afford  constant  interest  and  pleasure 
in  that  way  to  those  whose  sphere  of  work  in 
gardening  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  dwelling- 
house.  O.  Rossi  majus  is  exceedingly  neat 
in  its  growth  ; the  leaves  are  at  all  times 
green  and  pretty.  The  flowers  are  extremely 
pretty  and  go  on  for  months.  With  six  or  eight 
plants  flowers  may  be  had  from  November  to 
March  ; and  they  can  be  grown  in  baskets  and 
suspended  in  the  window,  or  in  ordinary 
5 inch  orC-inch  pots.  Moreover,  these  Odonto- 
glots  revel  in  Sphagnum  Moss,  which,  kept  well 
watered,  forms  a perpetual  damp  cushion  round 
the  plant,  and  my  experience  is  that  they  like  to 
have  it  damp  all  the  year  round.  This  damp 
cushion  would  prevent  ill  effects  from  the  dry  at- 
mosphere of  the  room,  or  if  grown  in  a Wardian 
case  would  ensure  sufficient  moisture.  Sphagnum 
is  interesting  in  itself,  and  little  Ferns  speedily 
grow  in  it,  and  are  no  hindrance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Orchid.  The  flowers  themselves  are  perfect 
marvels  for  lasting  after  they  have  been  gathered, 
or  if  they  are  left  on  the  plants  when  grown  in  a 
cool  place.  I should  put  O.  Rossi  majus  forward 
in  the  front  rank  for  giving  pleasure  to  those 
who  for  any  reason  are  obliged  to  devote  their 
gardening  propensities  to  window  plants.  0. 
Alexandras  is  in  some  respects  more  beautiful  ; 
the  long  sprays  of  pure-white  flowers  are  most 
lovely.  But  this  Odontoglot  is  hardly  so  well 
adapted  for  the  windows  as  the  others.  It  is 
slightly  more  crochety  in  its  requirements,  and 
I think  it  likes  more  heat  when  it  is  making  its 
growth.  If  a warm  damp  place  could  be  secured 
tor  0.  Alexandras  when  making  its  growth  and 
forming  the  pseudo-bulb,  the  flowers  would 
readily  push  forth  and  open  in  a drier  atmos- 
phere, and  one  not  quite  so  warm.  The  next 
plant  which  I think  specially  suited  for  window 
woik  is  the 

Scarborough  Lily  (Vallota  purpurea).  It  is 
true  this  bulb  flowers  only  once  a year — in 
autumn  ; but  it  is  at  all  times  a beautiful  object. 
The  bulb  stands  more  or  less  out  of  the  ground, 
and  the  leaves,  as  in  almost  all  liliaceous  plants, 
are  graceful,  so  as  to  make  this  Lily  always  a 


pleasing  object  the  whole  year  round.  It  seems 
to  do  better  in  a window  than  anywhere  else 
when  once  the  right  mode  of  management  has 
been  found  out.  I notice  strong,  tall  stems 
bearing  a large  group  of  flowers  in  the  windows 
of  several  cottages  in  this  place.  Few  Amaryllids 
are  mere  beautiful ; but  its  chief  characteristic 
as  a window  plant  is  that  it  keeps  its  foliage 
green  and  fresh  all  the  year  round.  Crocu  es 
are  not  to  be  recommended  as  window  flowers  ; 
but  Snowdrops  bear  ruch  a mode  of  treatment 
much  better,  and  Tournesol  Tulips  will  make  the 
window  1 right  for  a while  in  early  spring. 
Hyacinths  are  amongst  the  sweetest  and  best  and 
most  popular  of  window  flowers  in  spring ; but  one 
rarely  sce3  the  Roman  Hyacinth  so  grown.  And 
yet  what  is  more  delightful  at  Christmas-time 
than  a good  potful  of  Roman  Hyacinths  bearing  a 
number  of  their  sweet  and  delicate  white  flowers? 
Cyclamens  are  beautiful  in  the  window  when  in 
flower,  ard  they  might  be  removed  out-of-doors, 
and  be  properly  cultivated  at  other  times,  other- 
wise they  could  ntver  be  fire  ; and  for  my  parti 
would  rather  never  have  and  never  see  plants  in 
the  window  than  see  the  wretched,  half-starved 
and  mist  rable  looking  subjects  one  too  often  finds 
there.  Variety  is  pleasing  and  interesting,  and 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  pleasure  in  growing 
things  not  usually  attempted  in  the  window  if 
they  succeed.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for 
others,  I believe  Odontoglossums  might  be  made 
specially  attractive,  and  some  of  the  low-grow- 
ing Irises,  such  as  reticulata  and  persica,  but 
the  latter  will  not  do  so  well  as  when  planted 
out  in  the  garden.  They  can  be  admired  more, 
because  frost  and  snow  are  a hindrance  to  seeing 
the  beauty  of  very  early  flowers  out-of-doors. 
A common  wild  yellow  Primrose,  well  sur- 
rounded by  good  Moss,  in  a saucer  is  a beautiful 
object  in  early  spring,  and  also  a constant 
reminder  that  bright  days  are  near  at  hand.  It 
will  grow  well  and  do  well  for  some  time  in 
captivity.  Nice  young  plants  of  Forget-me-not 
can  also  be  made  showy,  with  their  cheery- 
looking  blue  flowers  for  a while.  Such  plants 
can  be  thrown  away  when  done  with  to  make 
room  for  other  and  more  lasting  plants  as  the 
year  goes  on.  G.  P. 


2874.— Creeper  for  a painted  house.— 

I am  afraid  you  are  in  rather  a curious  position. 
The  surface  of  the  house  is  too  smooth  even  for 
a Virginian  Creeper  to  cling  to,  and  there  is  no 
way  that  I know  of  to  make  it  rough  when  it  is 
already  as  smooth  as  glass.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  wire  the  house,  or  at  least  for  a few  yards 
from  the  bottom,  and  then,  perhaps,  a climbing 
plant  could  secure  a foothold  on  some  overhang- 
ing ledge,  door,  portico,  &c.  ; but  I know  not 
whether  you  are  thus  blessed.  If  Veitch’s  Vir- 
ginian Creeper  will  not  cling  neither  will  Ivy,  but 
by  wires  or  artificial  supports  of  some  kind,  to 
give  them  a start  until  they  get  a foothold  on 
something  more  substantial,  a number  of  good 
climbers  can  be  accommodated.  There  are  the 
many  beautiful  varieties  of  Clematis  Jackmani, 
and  others  ; Jasminum  nudiflorum,  the  yellow- 
flowered  winter-blooming  Jasmine  ; Passion- 
flower (if  the  position  is  not  cold)  ; Pyracantha, 
brilliant  with  its  berries  in  the  winter  or  spring 
months  ; Clematis  montanagrandiflora,  a lovely 
climber,  flowering  profusely,  like  a sheet  of 
bloom  ; and  the  Wistarias.  You  could  thus  get 
away  from  the  usual  run  of  things,  as  Ivy  and 
Virginian  Creepers.  Plant  carefully,  and  secure 
good  examples,  so  as  to  make  a show  as  quickly 
as  possible. — T.  C. 

If  the  Virginian  Creeper  will  not  cling  to 

the  house  there  is  no  other  plant  that  will  do  so. 
Why  not  wire  the  front  of  the  house  and  plant 
Roses  or  other  creepers  ? The  wires  can  be  fixed 
for  a trifling  expense,  and  you  need  not  wire  all 
the  front  at  once,  but  add  a few  wires  every 
year  as  the  creepers  required  support.  The 
wires  had  better  be  painted  the  same  colour  as 
the  house.  They  will  not  be  so  conspicuous  if 
you  do  this. — J.  C.  C. 

If  the  small-leaved  Virginian  Creeper 

(Ampelopsis  Veitchi)  will  not  cliug  nothing 
will.  Even  if  the  surface  of  the  wall  were 
rendered  slightly  rough,  as  might  be  done  with 
a little  cement  and  fine  gravel,  only  such  things 
as  the  above  and  Ivy  could  cling  to  it— no 
flowering  plants.  I should  advise  fixing  some 
of  the  expanding  wooden  trellising,  which  is  now 
so  cheap  (painted  green,  of  course)  about  2 inches 
from  the  wall,  to  which  the  growth  of  Roses, 


Passion-flowers,  the  W inter  and  other  Jasmines, 
and  many  others  might  be  tried.  This  has  a 
far  better  appearance  than  the  wire  trellis  to 
my  mind,  and  is  less  likely  to  injure  the  plants  as 
well.  The  Fiery  Thorn,  which  is  an  evergreen, 
is  a splendid  thing  for  such  a position. — B C.  R. 

2865.— Ivies  on  a house.— There  are  a 
large  number  of  Ivies  thatareself-supporting,  and 
you  can  have  almost  any  vein  of  variegation  you 
choose.  Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  pretty 
and  showy.  I do  not  thiuk  you  ever  saw  in 
these  pages  that  only  the  roadside  Ivy  was  self- 
supporting  on  walls.  The  varieties  are  so 
numerous  and  good,  that  I could  not  undertake 
to  choose  without  knowing  the  style  of  variega- 
tion you  prefer.  Why  not  send  to  some  good 
firm  and  state  your  preference  ? You  would 
then  get  what  you  want  at  once,  and  as  they  are 
chiefly  grown  in  pots,  could  plant  out  directly 
weather  permits.  At  the  first  they  will  be  much 
assisted  by  a few  shreds  fastening  them  to  the 
wall  until  they  make  new  growth  with  its 
accompanying  roots,  and  which  will  cling  to 
almost  any  substance. — P.  U. 

The  majority  of  Ivies  will  cling  to  walls. 

A few  of  the  rarer,  more  delicate,  fancy  kinds 
will  not  do  so  for  some  time,  but  all  the  varieties 
you  need  trouble  about  are  good  climbers, 
clinging  tenaciously  to  ordinary  walls.  The 
Ivy  of  the  hedgerow  may  be  planted,  but  to  get 
a quick  growth  very  strong  pieces  must  be 
secured.  Then  the  common  Irish  Ivy  is  a fast 
grower;  the  leaves,  of  a fine  green  colour,  are 
produced  abundantly.  If  you  only  want  one 
kind,  choose  this  ; and  another  excellent  Ivy, 
quick  growing,  the  leafage  of  a splendid  glossy 
green,  is  that  known  as  Emerald  Gem,  or  Green. 

I have  a plant  that  covered  a high  wall  in  com- 
paratively short  time.  Digitata,  the  leaves 
prettily  palmate,  a vigorous  grower  ; the  Arrow- 
leaved Ivy,  named  saggitrefolia,  the  small-leaved 
taurica,  poetica,  picta,  rhomboidea,  and  R;eg- 
neriana  are  all  good  kinds.  The  last  mentioned 
has  immense  leaves,  broad,  thick,  and  leathery. 
It  is  better  for  covering  outhouses  or  tall  fences 
than  for  walls,  but  it  is  still  a fine  wall  Ivy. 
Lee’s  Silver,  madeiriensis  variegata,  and  rhom- 
boidea variegata  are  three  good  variegated 
varieties.  The  nomenclature  of  the  Ivy  is, 
however,  much  confused,  and  you  must  try  to 
get  them  true  to  name.  Always  plant  good, 
healthy  examples.  It  is  half  the  battle,  as  small 
bits  take  a long  time  to  get  established.  The 
soil  should  be  fairly  good,  and  during  the  first 
summer  an  occasional  watering  will  be  beneficial. 
If  your  wall  is  in  the  shade,  and  moist,  the 
Ivies  will  grow  splendidly.- — C.  T. 


SOWING  SWEET  PEAS  IN  POTS. 
Sweet  Peas  have  been  wonderfully  improved  of 
late,  almost  every  shade  of  colour  being  pro- 
curable in  distinct  varieties,  and  anyone  getting 
seeds  of  the  newer  sorts  will  do  well  to  sow  them 
in  small  pots  so  as  to  escape  birds,  slugs,  mice, 
&c.,  which  are  very  destructive  to  the  early 
sown  crops.  I sow  about  a dozen  seeds  in  a 
3-inch  pot,  and  set  them  on  a shelf  near  the  glass 
in  a cool  house  ; they  soon  germinate  and  come 
on  sturdily,  and  when  3 inches  high  should  be 
set  out  in  a cold  frame  where  the  lights  can  be 
drawn  right  off  on  mild  days,  and  in  March  they 
will  be  fit  for  planting  out.  Select  soil  that  has 
been  deeply  dug  and  well  manured,  fer  Sweet 
Peas  flower  just  in  proportion  to  the  food  that 
is  provided  for  them,  draw  deep  drills  to  shelter 
the  youDg  plants  from  cold  winds,  and  plant  the 
little  clumps  about  1 foot  apart.  Place  short 
brushy  Pea-sticks  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  and 
a few  evergreen  branches  outside  of  these,  as  cold 
winds  are  more  destructive  than  frost,  and  if  all 
goes  well  they  will  soon  run  up  the  stakes  and 
flower  continuously  the  whole  season. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 

Isolepis  gracilis  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  all  cultivated  Grasses  for  edging  stages, 
especially  in  cold  houS;S,  as  it  flourishes  with 
the  temperature  down  to  40  deg?,  and  keeps  of 
the  darkest  green  colour.  To  have  a good  stock 
for  winter  I pull  a few  old  plants  to  pieces 
about  July  and  pot  them  siDgly  in  3-incli  pots, 
using  light  rich  soil,  set  them  in  a shaded  glass- 
house or  frame,  and  keep  moist  at  all  times,  and 
they  will  soon  develop  quite  a mass  of  green 
drooping  leaves,  quite  hiding  the  pot.  A few 
large  specimens  are  very  effective  in  vases. — 
J.  G.,  Hants. 
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FERNS. 


STAG’S-HORN  PERNS  (PLATVCERIUMS). 
In  reply  to  “ J.  B.,”  “ IT.  R.,”and  others,  with 
those  who  possess  stove  heat,  which  is  required, 
no  plants  will  be  found  easier  to  manage.  This 
family  contains  but  few  kinds,  or,  at  least,  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  but  few  species  of  Platy- 
c.eriums  have  hitherto  been  found,  but  all 
of  these  are  distinct  from  each  other,  so  that  in 
all  probability  other  new  kinds  will  yet  be  dis- 
covered in  the  many  islands  which  exist  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  from  whence  the  most  of 
these  Ferns  come.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  illus- 
tration here  given  of  Platycerium3,  the  habit 
and  character  of  the  plants  are  entirely  different 
to  that  of  any  other  of  the  Fern  family.  In  a 
state  of  nature  they  grow  upon  the  stems  and 
in  the  forks  of  the  branches  of  forest- trees, 
oftentimes  attaining  enormous  proportions.  I 
have  seen  these  plants  cultivated  in  pots,  in 
hanging-baskets  and  upon  blocks  of  wood.  The  pot 
system  I consider  the  worst ; the  basket  system 
does  well  in  the  case  of  one  species  (P.  alcicorne), 
but,  to  my  fancy,  the  plants  show  to  far  more 
advantage  upon  blocks  than  in  any  other 
manner.  For  this  purpose  I prefer  broad  flat 
blocks,  so  that  the  sterile  fronds  or  shields,  as 
they  are  technically  called,  may  spread  out  and 
display  their  full  proportions ; whereas,  if  small 


or  shields  are  small,  somewhat  reniform,  or 
nearly  circular,  in  shape,  stemless,  and  per- 
sistent S the  fertile  fronds  are  erect,  leathery  in 
texture,  several  times  forked,  the  upper  side  is 
deep-green ; beneath,  however,  the  colour  is 
white.  The  irregular  shaped  masses  of  brown 
sori  are  congregated  near  the  tips  of  the  forks. 
It  is  abundant  in  various  parts  of  Australia 
and  the  Indian  islands.  A form  of  this  species, 
called  Hilli,  from  North  Australia,  is  a very 
handsome  and  robust  plant,  all  the  parts  being 
double  the  size  of  the  typical  plant. 

Tiie  Fallow-deer’s-horn  Fern  (P.  grande) 
(here  illustrated)  is  a truly  majestic  kind.  The 
sterile  fronds,  when  the  plant  is  properly  placed 
upon  a flat  board,  forming  a beautiful  corona  of 
bright  cheerful  green  ; they  are  overlapping,  and 
several  feet  across  in  fine  specimens  ; the  lower 
portion  is  nearly  round  and  clasping  ; upper 
portion  erect,  and  deeply  and  variously  lobed. 
They  are  pale-green,  clothed  with  a white 
powdery  substance.  The  fertile  fronds  grow  at 
first  horizontal  from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and 
then  become  pendent.  They  vary  from  1 foot 
to  3 feet  in  length,  and  are  several  times  forked 
into  broad,  horn-like  divisions.  They  are  usually 
produced  in  pairs,  and  are  not  so  persistent  as 
the  sterile  fronds.  The  large  patch  of  brown 
sori  is  borne  on  the  under-side  of  that  portion 
where  the  first  division  of  the  fronds  occur.  It 
is  a native  of  various  islands  in  the  Indian 


sent  from  Java  about  the  year  1874,  is  a 
very  handsome  plant.  It  more  resembles 
biforme  in  the  ramification  of  its  fronds  than 
any  other  species;  but  its  sori  arc  situated 
near  the  ends  of  the  narrow  segment,  and  in 
this  character  more  nearly  resembles  the  Elk  s- 
horn.  It  resembles  stemmaria  in  the  habit  of 
producing  young  plants  from  its  roots,  and 
also  in  the  annual  character  of  its  shields,  but 
its  general  appearance  is  totally  different. 
There  only  remains  two  other  kinds  of  Stag  s 
horn  Ferns  to  name,  but  these  are  extremely 
rare,  and,  I think,  not  in  cultivation  ; the  first, 
P.  angolense,  which,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  has 
only  been  gathered  upon  a single  occasion  in 
Western  Africa,  and  P.  Wallichi,  a bold  and 
handsome  plant  which  I have  seen  arrive  in  this 
country  several  times,  but  always  past  all 
chance  of  growing  ; judging  by  its  appearance, 
it  is  like  a gigantic  form  of  P.  grande,  but  I 
believe  it  has  several  important  distinctions, 
especially  in  the  manner  of  its  fructification. 
It  is  a native  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  i 
think,  in  these  days  of  rapid  transit,  it  might 
easily  be  introduced  in  a living  state,  if  a slight 
effort  were  made  towards  its  accomplishment. 


or  slender  branches  are  used,  the  shields  clasp 
them  round  tightly,  and  a great  part  of  their 
beauty  is  lost.  It  is  also  necessary  to  select 
some  durable  kind  of  wood,  as  these  plants, 
when  once  established,  are  averse  to  removal. 
Halves  of  stout  Tree-Fern  stems  I have  found 
very  lasting,  and  the  Platyceriums  thrive  well 
upon  them.  The  plant  must  be  placed  on  the 
face  of  the  block,  and  must  be  firmly  fixed  in 
position  with  copper  wire,  after  which  some 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  rough  fibrous  peat  should 
be  packed  round  about  the  roots  behind  the 
shields  ; after  this,  immerse  it  in  a bath  of 
tepid  water,  and  be  sure  the  whole  is  well 
saturated,  then  hang  it  up  in  whatever  position 
it  is  to  occupy.  An  abundant  supply  of  water 
to  the  roots  is  necessary  at  all  seasons.  This 
should  be  poured  on  to  the  roots  behind  the 
shields,  whilst  the  fronds  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  an  occasional  sprinkling  from  the  syringe. 
Plants  treated  thus  will  soon  commence  to  root 
and  grow  vigorously,  and  may  be  used  to  adorn 
pockets  in  the  rockwork,  or  to  stand  upon 
brackets  in  corners,  or  for  clothing  a naked 
wall,  &c.  The  following  are  all  the  species  of 
Stag’s  - horn  Ferns  at  present  known : P. 

alcicorne,  the  Elk’s-horn  Fern,  is  the  oldest 
cultivated  kind,  having  been  introduced  into 
this  country  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1S08  ; it  is 
also  the  hardiest  kind,  as  it  will  grow  well  in  a 
warm  gre(  nhouse,  and  may  with  propriety  be 
treated  as  a basket  plant.  The  sterile  fronds 


Archipelago,  and  is  also  found  in  North 
Australia. 

GuineaElk’s-horn  Fern  (P.  stemmaria),  from 
Western  tropical  Africa,  is  a free-growing  plant, 
and  from  its  habit  of  makingsuckers  from  theroots 
it  is  easily  increased.  Its  sterile  fronds  are  sessile 
and  erect.  They  are  glaucous  green  in  a young 
state,  the  venation  being  conspicuous  and 
beautiful,  and,  although  they  remain  upon  the 
plant  many  years,  they  are  only  annual,  dying 
in  autumn  and  changing  to  a chestnut-brown 
hue,  the  young  ones  of  the  next  season  over- 
lapping them  and  covering  them  up  ; the  fertile 
ones,  sub-erect,  two  or  three  times  forked,  very 
thick  and  coriaceous  in  texture,  dark-green  above, 
the  under-side  beingthickly  covered  with  stellate 
scales  ; the  sori  is  situated  on  the  under  side  of 
each  lobe  near  the  tip.  P.  biforme  is  a native  of 
the  Malay  Islands,  and  is  a very  handsome  kind  ; 
it  has  hitherto  proved  a very  disappointing 
plant  to  Fern  lovers  at  home,  inasmuch  as  all 
the  plants  which  I have  seen  doing  duty  in  our 
Fern-houses  for  P.  biforme  have  been  nothing 
but  P.  stemmaria,  and,  consequently,  the  plants 
present  no  difference  in  appearance.  I take  it 
that  P.  biforme  cannot  be  confused  with  any 
other  kind  that  is  at  present  known,  for  its 
fertile  frond  or  lobe  is  entirely  distinct  and 
reniform  in  shape,  the  other  portion  of  the 
frond  being  long  and  narrow  and  many  times 
forked.  P.  Willincki,  which  is  the  latest 
introduction  of  this  family,  having  been 


2880.— An  nnheated  fernery.— Clema- 
tises of  sorts,  with  the  hardy  Passion-flowers, 
blue  and  white,  and  Fuchsias  would  do  nicely  to 
train  over  the  roof.  Against  the  walls  you 
would  find  Camellias  more  suitable  than  any- 
thing else.  Ficus  repens  would  probably  succeed, 
as  the  place  cannot  be  very  cold,  and  would 
cover  the  brickwork  with  its  neat,  clinging 
growth,  and  with  a little  shade  Lapagerias 
would  also  do  well— at  least,  if  frost  could  be 
just  excluded.  For  baskets  there  are  no  better 
plants  than  Fuchsias,  hardy  Ferns,  and  (in 
summer)  Tuberous  Begonias,  surrounded  with 
uch  plants  as  Tradescantia  zebrina,  Isolepis 
gracilis,  Adiantum  Capillus- Veneris,  Creeping 
Jenny,  Wandering  Jew  Saxifrage,  and  Ivy- 
leaved  “ Geraniums.”  (Read  also  reply  to  287 J.) 
B.  C.  R.  

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—  Queries  and  answers  art  inserted  in 
Gardening /ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  pn 
one  side  of  the  paper  only , and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampto-n-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
ion  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
xddition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied,  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 

communications.  , . , , . 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
aaainst  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  grea-ly 
olhqe  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  m Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

2884. — Red-spider  in  a vinery.— Doesit  encourage 
red-spider  to  grow  Tomatoes  in  a vinery  ?— T.  M.  h. 

2885.  -Pot-Rose  for  show.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  beat  pot-Rose  for  show  r— Ted. 

2886. — Celery  without  trenches.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  a Celery  which  can  be  grown 
without  trenches? — Mrs.  C. 

2387.— Clipping'  a Yew-hedge.— What  is  the  best 
month  to  clip  a Yew-hedge,  and  also  the  best  time  to  cu„ 

branches  off  Y'ew-trees?— Clover. 

2888.— Holly  from  seeds  —Will  someone  kindly 
tdve  me  any  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  growing 
Hollies  from  the  berries  and  after  treatment?— Holly. 

2889  —Pruning  fruit-trees.— I have  some  Apple, 
also  Gooseberry  and  Currant-trees,  planted  in  the  autumn  , 
Roses  also.  When  will  they  require  pruning ?- Ressie.^ 
2890.— Culture  of  a Scutellaria,  &c.— h ill 
someone  kindly  give  me  a few  particulars  as  to  the  culture 
of  Scutellaria  mocciniana  and  Clercdendrons !— A Begin- 

NB2S91.— Fruning  fruit-trees.- Should  fruit-trees 
be  pruned  now  or  later  ?— Currants,  Gooseberries,  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Cherries.  Locality, 

2892. — Pot  Roses  outdoors.— Can  Roses  with  bare 
roots  from  the  open  ground  be  put  atonce  into  9-inch  pots 
for  standing  outdoors,  or  must  they  be  shuted  on  gradu- 
ally ?-  Graduate. 

2893. — Lilium  Harris!.— I potted  up  some  bulbs  of 
Liliurn  Harrisi,  one  in  a 43  pot,  early  in  November,  and 
plunged  them  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  When  should  I remote 
to  cold  greenhouse? — Amateur. 
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J2891.-F°rmlngr  a lawn. -What  depth  of  mould 
should  I put  on  hoe  chalk  to  sow  Grass-seed  on  to  form  a 
lawn  so  as  to  be  solid  and  firm  when  done  ? I have  trot 
my  chalk  firm  to  start  with.— D.  H.  W. 

2895.— Z°nal  and  Regal  Pelargoniums.— I 

want  to  know  names  of  twelve  good  Zonals  and  seven  or 
eight  good  Regal  Pelargoniums,  in  order  of  merit,  for 
growing  into  specimen  plants?— A.  Payne. 

28j)0.-S°il  for  Hoya  carnosa  — Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  compost  to  use  in  repotting  Hoya 
c irnosA,  and  when  it  should  be  done  ? Is  road  grit  a good 
substitute  for  silver  sand  in  potting  stuff  ?— Vectis. 

23^7.  Best  Pine  apple. — Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  the  names  of  the  best  Pine-apple  I could  grow  fora  sum- 
mer supply  of  fruit,  and  the  full  culture  of  them,  and 
where  they  could  be  obtained  ? I have  plenty  of  heat  to 
grow  them  in. — W.  W.  M. 

2 298. -Gooseberries  for  show.— I set  out  a bed 
of  forty  plants  twelve  months  ago  on  good  rich  land 
rhey  have  grown  well  since  set.  I would  be  very  pleased 
if  someone  will  tell  me  what  to  apply  to  them  and  when 
to  do  it?— Keen  Competition. 

2899.  —Pruning  Gooseberries,  &c  — Will  someone 
please  tell  me  how  to  prune  Gooseberries  planted  last 
autumn  from  a nursery  ? Also,  is  it  necessary  to  prune 
the  ends  of  espaliers  each  year  ? If  so,  how  much  ? Thev 
are  Apples  and  Pears.— A Beginner. 

290). -Potting  up  Lily  of  the  Valley.-Isit  too 
late  to  pot  up  some  crowns  of  Lily  of  Valley  ? Have  only 
a cold  greenhouse.  I do  not  want  to  force  them  in  any 
way.  Any  information  as  to  what  size  pots  and  how  many 

crowns  to  put  in  each  will  be  gratefully  received? 

Amateur. 

w2^(?1'T^r0Wlnfir  Mimulus.  — Would  someone 
Kindly  tell  me  howto  grow  Mimulus  from  seed?  What 
kind  of  soil  to  plant  them  out  in  the  border?  Would  a 
no,rth-ea9t  aspect,  with  a little  morning  sun  rather  damp 
suit,  and  if  they  will  grow  best  in  pots  in  a town  ?- 
Amateur. 

2m2‘~Prunlng  Black  Currants.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  whether  it  is  right  to  prune  the  young 
shoots  of  Black  Currant  hushes,  as  in  the  case  of  Red 
Currants,  or  if  the  young  wood  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
on  without  any  pruning,  except  cutting  out  the  weaklv 
growth  ?— Starter.  j 

J*-Tre?ltn>ent  of  espalier  Apple-trees— 
Wiil  anyone  kmdly  tell  me  what  to  do  in  the  following 
case  ?— Some  espalier  Apple-irees  in  the  garden  were  cut 
baok  last  October  year,  hut  were  not  cut  back  last  Octo- 
ber. Ought  these  to  be  cut  now  ? If  not,  what  is  the  best 
course  to  pursue  ?— R.  M.  K. 

2904.  -Grubs  in  a May-tree -What  is  the  best 

plan  to  get  rid  of  these?  When  I syringe  the  tree  with 
water  they  hang  down,  suspended  by  a web  resembling 
that  of  a spider.  What  is  the  name  of  the  pest,  and  would 
a little  soap  and  paraffin  oil  mixed  with  the  s\  ringing 
water  do  any  good  ?— C.  W.  A.  6 s 

2905. — Manure  for  Mushroom  culture.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  if  manure  from  stables  where 
peat  Moss-litter  is  used  is  suitable  for  making  a bed  ? I 
have  grown  Mushrooms  from  straw-litter,  but  am  now 
anxious  to  tr.v  peat-Moss-litter.  A reply  from  someone  will 
be  received  with  thanks.— J.  B. 

2906  -Potting  Roses  and  Lilium  auratum 

—Is  the  yellow  and  brown  light  fibrous  soil  found  on 
hedge  banks  in  a loamy  district  any  good  for  pot- Roses  on 
Manetti  stocks?  If  so,  what  should  he  added,  artificial 
manure  preferred  ? Would  the  stuff  also  do  for  filling  up 
Lilium  auratum  pots  ?— Hunter. 

2907. — Poach  tree  gumming,  &c  — Would  any- 
one kindly  inform  me  the  cause  of  my  Peach-tree  gum- 
ming, and  if  there  are  any  means  I might  adopt  to  prevent 
it  f Also,  which  is  the  best  mode  of  effectually  destroying 
scale  on  Peach-trees  ? Would  a washing  of  Gishurst  Com- 
pound answer  the  purpose  ?— O.  T. 

2908.  Camellias  in  pots. — I have  under  my  charge 
several  of  the  above,  which  are  very  tall,  unsightly  plants, 
with  hardly  any  bloom  on  them.  I thought  of  repotting 
and  pruning  them  back  closely.  Would  this  be  right  or 
not?  Any  information  how  to  improve  their  condition 
will  be  thankfully  received. — C.  N. 

2909. — Border  Carnations.— I have  a few  Border 
Carnations,  cuttings  striking  in  a wooden  box.  Would  they 
grow  best  as  they  are  or  would  they  do  better  by  planting 
out  in  the  border  in  spring,  and  what  time  would  be  best 
to  move  them?  What  kind  of  soil  do  they  grow  best  in  ? 
They  are  for  a London  garden. — Amateur. 

2910.  Acacia  lophantha. — Will  someone  please  to 
tell  me  when  I may  expect  some  plants  of  Acacia 
iophantha  to  bloom  ? I sowed  the  seed  last  spring.  They 
now  range  from  a foot  to  18  inches  high,  and  they  are  in 
o-ineh  pots.  Should  they  have  been  nipped  in  ? Any  hints 
as  to  their  future  treatment  will  oblige.— M.  M.  P.  F. 

2911. — An  unheated  greenhouse.  — I have  a 
greenhouse  between  two  walls.  It  is  20  feet  by  7 feet.  It 
is  not  heated,  neither  can  the  sun  reach  it.  What  can  he 
grown  in  the  way  of  Ferns,  plants  with  foliage  only,  and 
creepers?  How  could  it  he  arranged  to  look  prettv  at 
small  cost,  and  when  is  the  time  to  start  ?— G.  Collins. 

2912.  -Peruvian  guano  and  dried  blood  — 

Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  whether  Peruvian  guano  and 
dried  blood  are  equal  to  horse-manure  for  a mixed  fruit 
and  vegetable  garden  ? Also,  when  and  how  to  use  it 
my  garden  being  awkwardly  situated  to  get  horsemanure 
into?  Soil,  good  loam  ; subsoil,  yellow  clay.— J B 
Bristol.  ’ 

2913  -Celery  cracking. -Will  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  the  cause  of  my  Celery  cracking  near  the  bottom  "of  the 
root  t I used  horse-droppings  for  digging  in  the  trenches 
for  manure,  and  watered  once  a week  in  the  summer 
with  liquid-manures,  such  as  soapsuds,  guano-water,  and 
some  from  horse-droppiDgs,  giving  clean  water  also  in  drv 
weather.— D.  H.  W. 

„ I®1*-— Chrysanthemum  Mrs  N.  Davis  — Will 
L.  M ' or  someone  else  kindly  give  me  some  information 
as  to  the  above  ? I have  a plant  with  four  shoots  on  the 
one  stem,  two  shoots  bear  flowers  of  the  true  colour,  and 
the  others  are  a distinct  white  of  the  same  shape  and  form. 

. ,r,  ? ®'ni?ular  occurrence  ? Any  information  will  be 
thankfully  received.— F.  W.  P. 


„ ?9n'7TPos?;gr°,^ln8'  — 1 was  neatly  obliged  to 
■ A |V\  a,ld  ,or  replies  to  my  enquiry,  No.  488, 

in  April  ast.  The  spring-made  cuttings  all  failed  ulti- 
raately,  although  some  showed  great  promise  of  life  for  a 
long  time.  I would  now  ask  these  gentlemen  if  Roses 
planted  on  a lawn  (standard  and  dwarf)  succeed  as  well 
turfed  up  to  the  stems  as  otherwise  ? — Amateur. 

. 29i®'7^?lng  a Cucumber  frame.— I have  a large 
two-light  Cucumber  frame,  which  I am  anxious  to  use 
during  the  coming  summer  to  relieve  the  greenhouse  by 
putting  in  about  June,  after  they  have  been  started,  such 
plants  as  Tuberous  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Mimulus,  and 
Petunias  in  pots.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  if  this  is 
practicable,  and  the  best  way  to  treat  the  plants ’-South 
Staffordshire. 

2917. — Manure  water  in  a conservatory.— 

Will  someone  kindly  let  me  know  what  manure-water  can 
be  used  in  a conservatory  off  a drawing-room  ? My  garde 
ner  uses  such  a strong  stuff  that  the  drawing-room  cannot 
be  used  for  a couple  of  days  afterwards.  He  sai  s that 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Roses,  &c.,  require  this  liquid- 

nostrils  be^otT— X."  Y.Z.  an-vthin«  more  agreeable  to  the 

2918. — Plants  for  a shop  window.— I should  be 
glad  if  someone  would  give  me  a list  of  plants  suitable  for 
a shop  window  where  gas  is  burned,  flowering  plants 
preferred,  but  would  not  object  to  some  foliage  plants. 
In  answering,  please  say  whether  raised  from  seed  or 
o.herwise?  1 want  them,  if  possible,  all  the  year  round  ; 
also  hints  as  to  their  culture.  I have  a small  greenhouse 
and  cold  frame.— M.  M.  P.  F. 

2919. — Hot  bed  over  pipes.— I have  built  up  part 
of  the  piping  in  my  greenhouse,  and  covered  over  with 
P^ted  iron  On  this  I have  put  0 inches  of  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  to  make  a hot-bed,  and  thought  of  making  a 
glass  frame  for _ the  top  instead  of  putting  glass  over  each 
pot  of  seed  Will  someone  please  to  let  me  know  if  this 
will  be  best  ? I may  say  I want  the  hot-bed  lor  raising 
Begonias,  &c—  South  Staffordshire. 

„,29,2?'.7P1?wel:s  from  seed.— I should  be  very  glad 
of  a little  help  with  my  garden— viz.,  as  to  what  seeds  ] 
could  sow  in  the  open  ground  for  a nice  display  during 
the  coming  season  ? I have  some  fairly  good  stable- 
manure.  Shall  I dig  it  in  at  once  before  sowing,  or  put  it 
on  the  ground  and  turn  it  in  later  on  when  there  are 
already  things  planted  ? I suppose  I had  better  put  it 
between  ihe  plants  without  digging  in  ?-Bessie. 

2921.— Treatment  of  Orange-trees.— I have  six 
Orange  trees  raised  from  pips  two  years  ago,  and  these  are 
now  nice  bushy  plants.  1 am  aware  they  will  not  be  likely 
to  flower  or  bear  fruit  for  some  years  if  left  to  grow  as  they 
are-  ‘ *lave  D<k  heat  enough  to  be  likely  to  successfully 
graft  them.  Can  I bud  them  with  les3  difficulty  ? I have 
no  fruiting  tree  to  work  from,  and  will  someone  advise 
me  as  to  treatment  and  give  particulars  ?— II.  J.  W. 

29,22_r-*;n  unsightly  wall,  <fec— A portion  of  my 
garden  is  bounded  by  a bake  house.  The  wall,  facing 
north-west,  is  bare  and  unsightly.  Owing  to  the  heat  and 
clay  for  about  8 inches  or  9 inches  out  in  the  bed  is  always 
in  a dry,  parched  condition.  Will  anyone  kindly  suggest 
how  I shall  render  this  eyesore  less  objectionable  ? 1 have 
thought  of  erectmg  wire-netting  at  some  distance  from 
the^vall,  and  sowing  Sweet  Peas,  Canary  Creeper,  &c— 

2923.— Lilies  in  pots.— I intend  increasing  my  col- 
lection of  Lilies  (pot  culture)  Will  you  please  to  name 
some  that  I am  likely  to  succeed  with?  I want  them  to 
stand  out-of-doors  during  the  summer,  and  then  lake 
them  into  the  conservatory  when  they  are  abctC,  to  bloom 
The  following  are  what  I have  already  got : Ldium 
auratum,  candidum,  trigynum,  Harrisi,  longiflorum 
tancifohum  rubrum  and  alba.  Any  hints  as  to  size  of  pots 
and  depth  of  potting  would  be  welcome  news. — Amateur. 

reeinhi ouse  on  the  roof  of  a kitchen. 

I am  thinking  of  building  a greenhouse  on  the  roof  of 
my  back  kitchen,  10  feet  by  7 feet  6 inches,  facing  south- 
west,  door  in  front.  I should  be  glad  if  anyone  could  tell 
me  the  best  shape  to  put  the  roof,  and  how  much  9-'nch 
piping  it  would  want  to  heat  it  50  degs.  to  60  degs.  in 
winter?  Also,  could  I connect  hot-water  pipes  with 
kitchen .range,  having  a high-pressure  L boiler,  supply. 

TT  b/AT  at  a hlgher  level  than  the  h'reeuhouse  ?— 


R92ol?P,1?'n*s  for  a town  greenhouse  — 

B.  C.  R.  in  Gardening,  December  31st,  recommends  a 
few  plants  for  a town  greenhouse-viz.,  Cy  tisus  racemosus, 
Correa  cardiiialis.C.  tricolor,  C.  ventrieosa,  and  Fpacrises 
1 have  seen  the  Cvtisus,  but  not  the  others.  Will  he  teli 
me  the  difference  between  the  Correas,  and  what  the 
Lpacris  are  like,  with  a few  hints  on  their  culture  ? Also 

L.  Hobday  on  the  some  page  recommends  a plant 
named  Goroni  la  glauea.  Will  he  kindly  oblige  with  a 
description  and  a few  hints  on  culture  ? — M.  M.  P.  F. 

2920.—  Neglected  Vines. — I have  some  grand  old 
\ mes  planted  outside  which  I am  afraid  have  been  rather 
neglected  of  late  y ears.  Tnere  were  plenty  of  bunches 
last  y ear,  but  some  of  them  were  very  small,  and  thev  did 
not  break  at  all  strong.  The  vinery  is  heated  by  a'flue, 
and, 1 .wl9h.to  have  the  Grapes  ripe  by  August.'  I have 
washed  and  pruned  the  canes,  and  covered  the  border 
with  stable-manure.  What  should  I do  to  get  fine  heaw 
bunches,  and  when  should  I start  them  into  growth  and 
what  temperature  should  I give  them?  How  about 
syringing,  air,  4c.  ?— David  Ward. 

2927.— A lean  to  greenhouse.— I have  a lean-to 
greenhouse,  24  feet  by  12  feet,  with  side  and  back  walls, 
heated  by  a small  fire  with  a grate  area  of  9 feet  by  9 feet 
a flue  running  along  the  front  of  the  house  and  part  of  the 
side.  Between  the  front  wall  of  the  house  and  the  flue  is 
a 3 feet  border  filled  with  earth.  I wish  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  50  degs.  at  night.  The  greenhouse  f aoes 
south  to  south-west,  and  on  a dull  day  lately  I get  50  de-s 
with  the  lire,  and  on  a sunny  day  70  degs.,  while  during  the 
recent  cold  weather  the  temperature  has  frequently- 
dropped  to  32  degs.  at  night.  The  fire  burns  off  in 
about  one  hour,  although  I have  partially-  filled  the  flue 
with  ashes  to  reduce  the  draught.  Can  I improve  the 
present  fireplace  and  grate  so  as  to  give  an  uniform  tem- 
perature day  and  night,  and  make  the  fire  last  longer? 
Or  should  I get  a stove  aud  pipes?  If  the  latter,  yvhat  kind 
is  recommended  ?— McM. 


. 2928.  Carnation  Culture. — After  seeing  so  much 
in  Gardening  in  praise  of  the  Carnation,  I should  like  to 
grow  some,  as  I think  they  prove  a welcome  addition  to 
.Geraniums,'’  Fuchsias,  &e.  When  is  the  best  time  to 
get  young  plants,  what  sorts,  and  what  ought  to  be  the 
price  ? I do  not  want  them  too  soon,  as  1 have  only  a 
cold  pit  and  two  c Id  frames. — Ilex. 

2929. — Treatment  of  a Stephanotis  — I should 
be  glad  of  some  advice  about  a “Stephanotis?”  I have 
a young  plant,  on  a single  stem  about  3 feet  or  4 feet 
high.  The  best  place  I have  to  train  it  is  against  the 
chimney  of  the  house,  inside  of  course,  which  is  about 
8)  degs.  to  90  degs.  on  the  wall.  Would  it  be  too  hot 
with  a ware-netting  some  inches  away  from  the  wall  ? 
I wish  to  train  it  over  the  »a  1 and  roof  of  a house  in 
which  I am  grow.ng  Ferns  and  “intermediate”  Orchids, 
ihe  wall  with  the  chimney  is  the  most  convenient,  as 
there  is  neither  Biaging  nor  pipes  there,  but  if  too  hot  I 
can  hud  another  place.  The  house  is  span-roofed,  ly  intr 
east  and  west.— Orchis. 

2930. — A lean-to  greenhouse.— I propose  to  con- 
S-ruct  a greenhouse  of  the  lean-to  description  outside  a 
west  window,  but  as  there  is  a verandah  3 feet  0 inches 
wide,  the  glass  will  begin  at  the  outside  edge  of  verandah, 
which  is  9 feet  from  the  ground,  instead  of  from  the  back 
wall  ; the  cimensions  of  house  15  feet  long  8 feet  wide. 
The  south  side  of  the  house  is  fully-  exposed  to  the  buu. 
VVill  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  ihe  staging  should  be 
placed,  and  the  best  kind  of  apparatus  for  heating  the 
house  ? 1 propose  to  plant  a Rose  and  Heliotrope  on 
either  side  of  the  window  in  the  back  wall.  The  door  of 
greenhouse  will  be  on  the  south  side  at  the  end  of  existing 
verandah.—  Greenhouse. 

2931. — Gloriosa  superba.— Will  anyone  kindly  g ve 
me  some  information  as  u this  plan  ? A iriend  has  sent 
me  some  roots  irorn  Barb-,  d i;s,  and  1 do  not  quite  know 
now  to  treat  them.  I cannot  find  the  name  in  my  books 
on  gardening.  Tne  toots  are  ljngand  fleshy,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends,  and,  with  one  single  exception,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  root  fibres.  1 cannot  even  be  certain  whether 
the  plants  are  Lilies  or  of  the  Iris  family.  The  roots  cer- 
tainly are  more  like  Iris  roots  (though  longer  and 
smoother;  than  Lily  bulbs.  My  gardener  has  p anted 
them  upright  in  deep  pots  ; but  if  thev  are  of  the  Iris 
tribs  tney  would  probably  be  better  laid  flat  ? Any  infor- 
mation or  advice  will  be  wclcom-.— FaLstone. 

« 2932  ~Prult-farming.  — I am  much  obliged  to 
B.  (J.  R.”  and  others  for  information  kindly  afforded  as 
to  fruit-farming  and  Tomatoes.  “ B.  C.  R.”  "says  that  he 
could  name  many  thriving  orchards  on  the  south  coast  I 
should  feel  further  indebted  to  him  if  he  would  name  a 
lew  on  the  coast  of  Hants,  Essex,  and  KtnD,  as  by 
personally  visiting  the  spots  named  I could  get  a better 
idea  of  the  loealttes  best  suited  to  fruit-farming.  I should 
also  be  glad  to  know  what  capital  would  he  required 
(txclusive  of  the  value  of  the  land)  to  secure  an  income  on 
an  average  £500  a year  in,  say,  5 }ears  from  date  of 
planting  after  deducimg  all  expenses.  How  many  acres 
Ut  £°Uld  bere(luirfe<1»  and  m*ny  men  and  norats  ? 

2923.— Bulbs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  - 

Last  sprmg  I had  a quant  ity  of  bulbs  ol  various  kinds  sent 
me  from  me  (Jape  of  Good  Hope.  Among  them  were 
b bulbs  of  ferine  corusca,  6 Ornithogalum  lacieum,  and  one 
large  bulb  of  peculiar  shape  named  Hiemanihus  ccccintus. 

1 failed  to  get  them  to  flower  last  6uinmer.  At  present  I 
have  the  two  former  planted  three  bulb9  in  a pot  (32  sized 
pots)  and  just  making  a few  leaves  in  a warm  greenhouse. 
Ite  Hajmanthus  being  a large  bulb  is  in  a 32  sized  pot,  and 
has  retained  two  very  short  but  broad  cun  ed  leaves  vs  h ch 
were  all  the  top  growth  it  made  last  summer.  It  also  is  in 
a warm  gieenhouse,  and  it  ha9  a nice  lot  of  roots.  Will 
someone  inform  me  as  to  treatment,  &c.,  required,  and 
when  the  different  kinds  should  bloom  ?-II.  j.  \V. 

2934.— Roses  and  Tomatoes.— I have  a three- 
quarter  span-roofed  greenhouse,  100  feet  loDg  by  15  feet 
wide,  ins.de  measurement,  heated,  back  wall  7 feet 6 inches 
against  which  I have  planted  thirteen  Marcchal 
el  Rose-trees  at  equal  diaUnces  apart.  I am  going  to 
grow  Tomatoes  in  ihia  house,  and  will  plant  them  along 
the  back  wall;  but  I am  thinking  about  the  sv ringing  of 
the  Rose-trees  for  green-fly,  &c.  Would  this  be  deiri 
mental  to  the  Tomatoes,  and  how  many  plants  will  be 
required  to  stock  this  house,  and  also  state  ihe  number  of 
Tomato-plants  I might  grow  on  the  back  wall  with  the 
Rose-trees?  As  it  is  for  market  I should  like  to  make  the 
best  use  of  ever}  thing.  Also,  what  distance  should  the 
Tomatoes  be  apart  in  each  row?  There  are  two  flow'  aud 
two  return  4-inch  pipes,  that  take  up  some  room,  of 
course.— Hooi’oo. 

2935  — A Tea  Rose  in  a greenhouse.— I have  a 
Tea  Rose  in  my  greenhouse  ; 1 don’t  know  the  name,  but 
the  colour  is  a whitish-pink.  (I  have  had  it  called  Grace 
Darling),  it  is  a very  free  bloomer,  grand  as  a bud,  but 
nothing  striking  when  open.  After  blooming  last  autumn 
I put  it  out  in  the  open  garden  for  about  six  or  eight 
weeks,  potting  it  up  in  November  ; after  potting  I took  it 
in  the  greenhouse  (which  is  heated),  since  then  it  has 
thrown  out  weakly  growth.  From  replies  given  in 
Gardening  since  1 potted  them  I think  I have  done 
wrong.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  cut  it  down,  or  should  I 
put  it  in  a cold  frame?  I have  also  an  established  plant 
of  Catherine  Mermet ; when  should  I prune  it?  Will  it 
want  much  ? I have  only  had  two  blooms  from  it,  one  in 
August  last  and  one  a fortnight  ago.  It  has  never  been 
outside  this  last  autumn  : it  is  two  years  old.  Will 
“ J.  C.  C.’’  or  “ P.  U.”  kindly  tell  me  the  best  course  to 
pursue  ?— M.  M.  P.  F. 

2930.— Root  pruning  &c— I have  several  trees. 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  pyramid  and  standard,  that 
bear  scarcely  any  fruit.  I have  dug  down  to  their  roots 
last  autumn,  and  find  they  are  in  strong  yellow  claw  Is 
it  too  late  to  go  on  with  root-pruning?  Will  it  be  safe 
to  attempt  to  lift  those  that  I have  done  another  autumn. 
Must  I lop  prune  these  trees  this  winter  ? There  is  a lot  of 
small  y oung  growth  ; the  ground  is  drained,  tiles  laid 
15  inches  deep.  I am  going  to  put  them  15  inches  deeper. 
Last  winter,  with  a lot  of  other  things  I ordered  at  a first- 
class  nursery,  two  standard  Apples,  one  B.  Orange,  one 
Lord  Suffield,  and  receis’ed  one  B.  Orange,  and  one  Keswick 
Codlin  that  had  been  cut  through  the  branches  (is  this  the 
proper  way  to  make  standards  ?)  Having  so  many  wounds 
i o hea\  they  have  not  done  much  good  this  year,  and  these 
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wounds  have  been  first  class  reoeptaoles  for  the  “ American 
Blight  "—each  one  is  covered  with  it.  Would  Jargonelle 
Pear  and  Quarrendeti  Red  Apple  do  well  here  in  London  ? 
Would  pyramid  or  standards  be  best?  Should  be  grateful 
for  any  advice. — If.  B. 

2037.— Injurious'plants.— Would  you  kindly  inform 
me  whether  the  leaves  or  fruit  of  ony  of  the  following 
plants  or  shrubs  are  considered  injurious  to  children, 
should  they  masticate  or  swallow  them?  Common 
Crab,  Arbutus  Unedo,  Berberis  dulois,  Berberis  japonioa, 
White  Broom,  Yellow  Broom,  Calyoanthus  floridus,  Snow- 
berry,  Rosa  rugosa,  Viburnum  vars.  lluscus  racemosus, 
Cupressus  La  wsoniana  of  sorts,  Crypt  omeria,  Retin  vporas, 
Gum  Oistus,  Pernettyas,  Skimmlas,  Laurustinus,  G iriya, 
Co’.oneaster  Simonsi.Cotoneastermicrophylla.Cotoneaster 
thymifolia,  Berberis  lfookeri,  Berberis  glomaoea,  Berberis 
stenophylla,  I)  rberis  Darwini,  Berberis  vulgaris,  Euony- 
mus  radicans,  Thujopsis  borealis,  Mezereon,  Mountain 
Ash,  Saxifraga  cotyledon,  hardy  Fuchsias  of  sorts, 
S.vcingas,  Jasminums,  Spindle-tree,  and  Spineas  of  sorts. 
— Ignoramus. 

2938  —Hyacinths  failing.— I have  grown  many 
hundreds  of  pot  Hyacinths  over  very  many  years,  and 
never  before  knew  a failure.  Last  year  my  Hyacinths 
were  planted  17th  September,  and  plunged  in  ashes  out- 
of-doors  as  usual.  On  removing  them  from  the  ashes  on 
17th  December  I noticed  some  of  the  growth,  nearly  an 
inch  long,  did  not  look  quite  right,  and  no  roots  were  to 
be  st en  on  turning  them  out ; further  examination  showtd 
that  any  root  that  had  been  formed  (and  that  was  but 
little)  was  dead,  black,  and  rotten.  The  soil  in  the  pots 
was  too  wet,  but  not  sodden.  I at  once  repotted  in  clean, 
dry  pots  and  good  soil,  and  replunged  under  a roof.  To- 
day, January  17th,  the  tops  have  farther  grown,  and  look 
quite  healthy,  but  not  a vestige  of  root  has  formed. 
There  are  50  pots  Hyacinths,  100  Tulips  (Early  Van 
Thol)  in  boxes,  25  Grande  Monarque  Narcissus  in  pots,  and 
near  100  Lent  Lilies  in  boxes.  All  were  planted  the  same 
day,  in  same  soil  and  same  treatment  as  the  Hyacinths. 
The  Tulips  are  in  flower,  the  Lent  Lilies  nearly  so,  the 
Narcissus  flourishing  ! Can  anyone  explain  the  condition 
of  the  Hyacinths?  Will  they  form  new  roots  this  year  ? 
And  if  not  (I  doubt  it)  can  anything  save  the  bulbs? 
Query— Plant  them  out?— II.  S. 


the  Cattleya  house  during  the  summer  months.  I should 
like  to  know  what  species  you  already  possess,  when  I 
probably  could  suggest  another  of  two  for  you.  The  fact  1 
of  your  cutting  them  for  the  purpose  you  say  almost  makes 
one  wish  to  become  one  of  your  patients. — M.  B. 


J.  DERRICK’S 

Cheap  Plants,  Carriage  Paid. 

ALT,  STRONG  PLANTS 


I 12  Roses  on  own  roots,  H to  3 ft.  high,  Gloire,  Homfere, 
ROve  d'Or,  Abel  Carriere.  La  France,  I enere,  Mar- 
gottin,  Souv.  d’Elise,  &c.,  12  var.  List  free.  . . 

6 Deutzia  gracilis,  strong  for  forciDg,  H ft.  high  .. 
6 Mrs.  SinkiDH  Pinks,  strong  clumps  (12  for  Is.  9d.)  . . 

12  Iceland  Poppies,  white  or  yellow  

6 Perennial  Pyretbrams  or  Delphiniums 

I 12  Perennial  Gaillardias 


2048.— Laelia  anceps  (Orchis).— I cannot  imagine 
why  (lowers  of  this  speoies  droop  so  soon,  because  it  is 
usually  such  a good  lasting  plant,  but  it  may  be  too  hot 
for  it.  I cannot  think  why  you  require  70  degs.  of  heat  in 
your  house  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  if  you  have  this 
tolerably  dry  there  is  no  wonder  this  or  any  other  flower 
withers.  If  I recolleot  right,  “Orchis”  is  a beginner  in 
Orchid  culture,  and  has  recently  built  a new  house.  Well, 

if  this  is  the  case,  ease  your  tire  a good  deal,  and  keep  ^ - 

lower  temperatures,  or  if  you  don't  like  to  do  that,  put  I 20  Seedling  Carnations  from  double  flowers  •• 

another  house  on  to  your  boiler  and  heat  the  two  bouses  12  Hollyhocks  from  choice  double  flowers  .. 

for  the  same  expense  as  you  now  do  the  one.-M.  B 6 2 to3  ft. 

2940.— Laelia  autumnalis  (U.  C , Amateur).—  The  3 Hydrangeas  Dr.  Hogg,  beet  variety  (12  for  3s.  6d.) 

old  bulbs  are  turning  yellow  in  the  ordinary  course  of  20  Foxgloves,  white  or  spotted  (40  for  2b.  6d.)  .. 

nature.  They  will  not  always  keep  young  and  fresh  ; but  6 Violets  Comte  Brazza,  double  white  (12  for  2s. J 

do  not  cut  them  away  unless  they  rot.  Until  this  occurs  25  Wallflowers,  Harbinger,  Belvoir  Castle,  &c.  (50  for  2s.  1 
they  contain  a certain  amount  of  support  for  the  younger  | 20  Antirrhinums  or  Aquilegias 
bulb9.  The  atmosphere  for  cool  Orchid*  should  never  be 
kept  quite  dry,  although  considerably  less  moisture  is 
required  during  the  winter  months,  so  that  it  will  appear 
dry  by  comparison. — M.  B. 

2950. — Laelia  anceps  Stella.—./.  Salvin  sends  me 
a flower  of  this  variety  for  a Dame.  He  says  : “ I have  had 
this  plant  for  six  years.  It  has  made  bulbs  larger  than  the 
imported  ones  for  half  that  time ; but  this  season  I have 
taken  your  advice  and  given  it  plenty  of  heat  and 
sunshine  when  growing,  with  an  abundance  of  water, 
and  this  season  1 have  got  two  spikes,  each  bearing  three 

flowers,  of  which  I send  you  one  for  a name.”  The  name  . — — 

is  given  above,  and  a very  good  variety  it  is,  with  good  CYP|DA|||1N  III" 
broad  sepals  and  petals,  and  I am  very  glad  to  find  my  | k A I I II  n I IV  II  VI 
advice  in  some  instances  is  worth  having.  Would  some 
other  of  my  friends  and  readers  take  it  a little  farther,  and 

invest  in  some  of  these  white  L.  anceps.  They  are  very  fine  » , . .-  . 

things,  and  the  flowers  last  so  long,  and  the  plants  are  20  Fine  strong  ptonta 

easily  grown.  Try  them.  M.  B.  plants  of  Bragg's  Double  Sweet  Williams 

2951.— Dendrobium  nobile.-L.  w Amateur.  I ........ 
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20  Canterbury  Bell«,  double  or  Bingle  

fi  Arum  Lilies  (12  for  2s.  6d.) 

3 Greenhouse  Asparagus  

Any  lls.  worth  may  be  selected  from  this  advt.  for  10s, 
plants  carefully  packed  and  oarriage  paid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  for  cash  with  order. 

J.  DERRICK, 

PORTISHEAD,  near  BRISTOL. 

KBMOVIBffCr. 

LEASE. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

2939.— Lycaste  Skinneri  and  L.  Harrisonite 

(A  Beginner).—  Y ou  will  fiod  an  article  in  Gardening  a few 
weeks  since  on  the  first  species,  and  the  second  does 
equally  well  treated  as  there  recommended.  If  Dot 
answered  as  you  require  ask  again  and  I will  endeavour 
to  satisfy  you.— M.  B. 

2940  —Cattleya  fly  ( J . IV.).— I do  not  know  what 
insect  my  friend  alludes  to  when  he  complains  of  this  ; he 
should  send  a fly  up  that  I may  be  able  to  rightly 
determine  what  it  is,  but  certainly  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  destroy  it  as  soon  as  it  emerges  in  the  perfect  state, 
and  if  you  can  deteot  it  when  in  the  bulb  carefully  out  it 
out.— M.  B. 

2941.— Odontoglossum  Rossi  (Orch  is)  —}  am  glad 
you  like  this  Orchid  so  much.  It  is  indeed  a beautiful 
plant,  and  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  happy  in  bsmg  indulged 
with  the  electric  light  instead  of  gas.  It  will  last  a long 
time  in  your  drawing  room,  but  after  it  has  done  flower- 
ing  it  may  be  placed  in  the  Orchid  house  in  a cool  part  to 
grow.— M.  B. 

2942  — Coelogyne  cristata  ( H . C.,  Amateur).— I 
am  under  the  impression  that  the  plant  before  you  had  it 
had  been  kept  in  a higher  temperature  than  52  degs.,  or  it 
would  not  have  had  any  flower  spikes  up  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Give  it  more  warmth.  You  need  not  trouble 
about  water  in  the  trough  pipes  if  you  only  maintain  a 
heat  of  52  degs. — M.  B. 

2943. — Lycaste  Skinneri  — Orchis  says  her  plant 
of  this  is  none  the  worse  for  repotting,  and  I am  very  glad 
she  say8  eo,  but  I should  have  liked  it  better  had  it  shown 
no  signs  of  growth  for  another  month,  at  least ; it  would 
have  been  better  here  in  the  London  district,  but  with  you 
in  N.B.  it  does  not  perhaps  matter  so  much.  You 
are  free  from  the  fog  demon  which  has  become  such  a 
terrible  scourge  round  London.— M.  B. 

2944. — Orchid  bulbs  flowering  a second 
time.— This  is  a question  asked  me  by  someone,  but  the 
letter  has  passed  into  the  waste-paper  basket  and  cannot 
be  found,  so  that  I cannot  give  the  name  of  enquirer,  but 
I may  tell  him  that  the  bulbs  of  Gattleyas  and  Lrelias  do 
not  produce  flowers  a second  time,  but  those  of  some 
Dendrobes  do.  But  all  make  fresh  young  growth,  which 
in  due  time  flower  in  succession.— M.  B. 

2945. — Orchids  from  South  America,  <fec.  ( Oak- 
hurst ) —The  flowers  you  sent  were  quite  dried  and 
shrivelled  beyond  identification  ; but  I should  be  very  glad 
to  name  any  for  you  if  the  flowers  are  sent  in  a reasonable 
condition.  Excuse  me  for  saying  you  have  not  received 
any  Dendrobiums  from  South  America,  unless  they  have 
been  in  cultivation,  as  none  grow  naturally  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Your  seed-pod  of  Cattleya  will  ripen  during 
the  coming  summer.  The  fact  of  your  having  thrown  a 
lot  away  as  they  flowered  does  not  speak  much  of  their 
beauty.— M.  B. 

2946  — Odontoglossum  Alexandras  — Karlsends 
me  a very  pretty  flower  of  this  species,  and  asks  if  it  is  not 
the  same  as  O.  orispum,  and  why  I do  not  call  it  cri spurn ° 
Well,  this  is  a personal  question,  which  the  Editor  says 
am  compelled  to  answer,  and  in  reply  I may  say 
Alexandras  was  the  name  given  it  by  Bateman,  and 
under  which  it  was  figured  long  before  it  was  made 
out,  to  be  identical  with  the  previous  name,  crispum,  given 
it  by  Lindley,  a-.d  I think  it  was  a had  thing  it  was  ever 
made  out ; but  I cannot  give  up  the  familiar  name  of 
Alexandras  notwithstanding.— M.  B. 

2917. — Lycaste  Skinneri  {J.E.  S').— This  species 
is  not  strictly  a cool-house  plant,  although  Mr.  Skinner 
tried  many  a time  to  impress  me  with  the  idea  that  anyone 
could  grow  it  and  flower  it  in  the  drawing-room.  How- 
ever, it  likes  better  the  temperature  of  a plant-house,  and 
from  what  you  say  you  may  grow  it  all  right ; but  avoid 


The  following  plants  must  be  cleared  at  once.  Should 
frosty  weather  continue,  send  yourordeis  and  I will  forward, 
weather  permitting.  Afl  seirt  carriage  paid.  s. 

3 
3 

. Amateur,  \ 50  Cornflower  plants, “pink,  white,  aDd  blue 

complains  that  her  plant  of  this  species,  which  she  thought  iqq  pettuce  plants,  New  Prizetaker 
was  going  to  flower  so  nicely,  has  all  started  into  growth,  10O  Spring  Cabbage  plants,  Masterpiece  . . 
and  she  asks  two  questions -What  can  she  do  to  the  plant  Must  also  clear  following  : 2 Yellow  Marguerites  2 White 
to  make  it  flower?  And  what  shall  she  do  to  the  bulbs  Marguerites  1 Double .Petunia  1 . H.cofa»n.  aftms  (Stinted 

— •“  ? V~’  — — ""  mi"d  the  1 ,\DDoub%PRekd 


that  are  growing  ? You  may  make  up  your  mind  that  the 
bulbs  that  are  now  growing  never  will  flower,  and  whatever 
you  do  will  never  make  inem.  They  have  been  started 
into  premature  growth  through  not  being  kept  cool 
enough  through  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  not  dry 
enough.  Now  you  had  better  keep  the  plant  growing  in 
heat  and  moisture  ; twist  the  growth  or  growths  down 
upon  the  surface  of  the  pot,  and  then  peg  down.  The 
plant  may  perhaps  flower  upon  last  year’s  growths  which 
have  the  leaves  on,  but  this  is  unnatural,  and  should  be 
avoided  if  possible,  but  I have  had  plants  flower  upon 
both  young  and  old  growths  at  the  same  time,  hut  your 
misfortune  has  come  about  through  want  of  rest.— M.  B. 


thus,  in  all  20  plants,  Is.  9d.,  carriage  paid. 

C.  LETTS,  The  Chase,  Kislingbury,  Northampton. 

CLEARANCE  PRICES. 

Good  sound  Bulbs  at  Low  Prices. 

HYACINTHS,  1st  size  bulbs,  1 doz.  in  12  sorts,  packed  sepa- 
rately and  named,  2s.  CROCUS,  mixed,  lOd.  TULIPS,  Single 
or  Double,  2s.  6d.  EARLY  GLADIOLUS,  2n.6d.  SPANISH 
IRIS,  lOd.  NARCISSUS  POETICUS,  Is.  3d.  All  per  100. 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

For  Is.  6d.  I will  forward  100  packets  of  Choice 
Flower  Seeds  in  100  varieties,  and  of  unrivalled 
quality.  Honestly  worth  4s.  Cultural  directions 
on  each  packet,  also  height  and  colour  of  flower. 

Flower  Seeds  in  Id.  Pictorial  Packets,  8d.  doz.  ; 
4s.  6d.  100.  Customer  s selection. 

All  orders  carriage  free.  Seed  Catalogue  ready  shortly. 

J.  W.  WOODWARD, 

52,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.C. 


100 

PKTS  , 
1/6. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 3/,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  Of  plants.— Ferns  — 1,  Pteris  serrulata  ; 2, 

Pteris  cretica ; 3,  Davallia  canariense  ; 4,  Asplenium 

marinum  ; 5,  Adiantumtenerum  ; 6,  Adiantum  formosum  ; 1 uiA  NTU1A  ppR  PAPKET 

7,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ; S,  Pteris  longifolia. 11.  Ash-  | TVVOi  h ^ i J 

croft.— The  flower  sent  is  some  kind  of  Epidendrum,  but 
we  cannot  determine  from  such  a shrivelled  specimen. 

Send  again,  and  let  the  flower  he  carefully  packed. G. 

Barnard. — l,  Dendrobium  Phakenopsis  ; 2,  Lycaste 
Youngi  ; 3,  Lycaste  Harrisoni*  ; 4,  Dendrobium  L'nawia- 

num  ; 5,  Laelia  anceps. F.  Ilenshaw. — l,  Nepenthes 

Ratflesiana ; 2,  N.  laevis  ; 3,  N.  phyllamphora,  all  going 

past.  Yes,  we  will  attend  to  your  request. A Bvrrowes. 

—1,  Oncidium  Forbesi,  very  good  var.  ; 2,  Odonto- 
glossum  Pescatorei  ;3,  Odonto.  ramosissimum  ; 4,  Odonto. 

Rossi  majus,  an  excellent  form. B.  D.— Send  again 

when  flowers  are  open. G.  E.—  Habrothamnus  elegans. 

Scotia.—  Send  again  when  flowers  are  open. Vera. 

—Habrothamnus  elegans. 


Choice  Flower 

A Seeds  — Begc  nia»,  Cyclamtns,  Primula,  Coleus,  Gloxinia, 
Cactus,  Ferns,  Palm;.  Pel unia,  Verbena,  Lobelia,  Camellia, 
Azalea,  Canua,  Auricula,  &c  Is.  worth  and  over  post  free. 
Hundreds  testimonials. — C.  SHILLING,  Seedsman,  Winch- 
field,  Hants. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we  I 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries  | 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Stamp.— Please  repeat  queries,  and  write  each  one  on 
a separate  piece  of  paper. 


Catalogues  received.— Garden  Seeds.  Mr.  George 

Phippen,  Broad-street,  Reading. Spring  Catalogue  \ 

and  Amateur’s  Guide.  Messrs.  McHattie  & Co.,  Chester. 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Ac.  Mr.  Charles  R. 

Shilling,  Winchfield,  Hants. — —Seeds  for  the  Garden  and  I 
Farm.  Messrs.  Dobie  & Mason,  22,  Oak-street,  Manches- 
ter.—Seeds,  Ac.  Messrs  Hogg  & Wood,  Coldstream, 

N.B. Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Ac.  Messrs.  F. 

Miller  & Co^,  267,  Fulham-road,  London,  S.W. Seeds. 

Ac.  Mr.  W.  Bull,  536,  King's-road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.  I 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Messrs.  W.  Clibran  & 

Son,  10  and  12,  Market-street,  Manchester,  and  Oldfield 

Nurseries,  Altrincham. Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Ac.  Messrs.  Edmondson  Brothers,  10,  Dame-street,  | 
DubliD. 

BIRDS. 

2814.- Singing  Finches  —The  best  place  to  get  all  ! 
kinds  of  foreign  birds,  including  grey  singing  Finches,  is  | 
from  Mr.  J.  Abraham’s,  191  & 192,  St.  George-street  East, 
London,  E. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2845.— Canary  losing  its  feathers.— Give  the  I 
bird  half  a hard  boiled  egg  every  day  in  the  shell  ; fix  a I 
piece  of  cuttlefish-bone  between  the  bars  of  its  cage,  and 
put  six  drops  of  Parrish’s  Chemical  Food  in  its  water 
daily  — A.  G.  Builbr. 


YOU 

CANT  EAT 
THEM. 


No ! ALLGOCK’S  Porous 
PLASTERS  are  not  meant  for 
eating,  but  they  are  for  an  equally 
useful  purpose,  and  help  to  pro- 
long life  same  as  eating  does. 
They  prevent  Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,  cure  them,  as 
well  as  Lumbago,  and  all  Aches  and 
Pains,  and  in  fact  are  a very  breast- 
plate against  such  complaints. 


BUT  YOU 

CAN 

WEAR  THEM. 
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GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


January  28,  1893 


THE  FIRST  AND  FINEST. 

ALL  STRONG  PLANTS. 

HARDY  GEMS  OF  SPRING 


SATISFACTION 

saxatile. 


GUARANTEED. 

Per  Per 

Alyasum  saxatile.  Wondrous  mass  £ doz.  doz. 

of  gold  ••  19  30 

Anemone  apcnnina.  I.ar ge,  lovelv  blue  1 9 
Anemone  palmata.  Large  glossy 

yellow  ..  23  40 

Anemone  sfcllata  fulgens.  Bright 

.scarlet 23  40 

Arabia  lucida  var.  Beautiful 

gated  rosettes 23  40 

Aubiietia  Leichtlini.  Rich 

(new)  30  56 

Erica  carnea.  Spring  blooming  Heather  2 0 3 

Fritillana  meleagris  The  draught- 
board Lily  16  26 

Double  Primroses  white.  Strong 

plants  13  23 

lilac.  Strong  plants  16  2 6 

A.  Dumollin.  Deep  violet  (new)  ..  3 0 5 6 

sulphur  19  23 

Giant  yellow  4 6 8 6 

Double  Polyanthus,  Old  Tortoise- 
shell. The  best  known  5 0 10  0 


Primula  cortusoides.  Ferny-leaved 
Primrose,  rose-colour  . . 

2 0 

3 6 

Primula  Sieboldi  major.  Deep  Rose, 
white  centre 

3 0 

5 6 

Primula  ro3ea.  A little  gem  Very  free 
The  brightest  .. 

2 3 

4 0 

Primula  r.  grandiflora  (new).  Far 
larger  than  above  

4 6 

8 0 

Primula  involucrati.  Pure  white. 
Very  pretty  and  free 

2 3 

4 0 

Primula  denticulata.  Large  purple 
heads 

2 3 

4 0 

Primula  japonica  alba  (new).  White. 
Rare  and  fine  . . 

3 6 

6 0 

Primula  alpina  (Auricula).  Golden 
yellow.  Very  sweet  . . 

3 3 

6 0 

Primula  helvetica.  Immense  heads. 
Rosy-red.  Rare 

4 6 

9 0 

Gentiana  Acaulis.  Rich  blue.  Strong. 
To  bloom . . 

X 9 

3 0 

Hepatica.  Single  blue  or  pink.  Either 

1 9 

3 0 

Hepatica.  White.  Rare  and  fine 

3 3 

6 0 

Hepatica  angulosa.  Giant  blue 

2 6 

4 0 

Omphalodss  verna.  Creeping  Forget- 
me-Not.  Brilliant 

2 3 

4 0 

Omplialodes  v.  alba.  Rare  white  form 
of  above  . . 

3 3 

6 0 

Ranunculus  speciosus  pi.  Large 

golden  yellow  . . 

3 3 

6 0 

Ranunculus  aeon-plena.  Grand 

double  wnite 

2 3 

4 0 

Saxifraga  atropurpurea.  Sheet  red 
dish-purple 

3 3 

6 0 

Camposi.  The  finest  white  of  Mossy 
section  . . 

2 3 

4 0 

granulata  plena  Grand  double  white 

1 9 

3 0 

oppositifolia  major.  Sheet  clear-rose 

X 9 

3 0 

Tiarella  cordifolia  (Foam -flower)  Like 
wreath  of  foam  . . 

2 3 

4 0 

Trollius  europEeus  Golden  balls 

2 3 

4 0 

,,  asiaticus.  Intense  orange 

Veronica  repens  Dense  carpet.  Sky- 
blue  

3 3 

6 0 

2 0 

3 6 

All  Carriarje  Paid.  Cash  with  order. 
Postals  on  “ Wigton, ' Cumberlani.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

J. 


STORfVIGNTH, 

KIRKBRIDE,  SILLOTH. 


H.IANT  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  best  Berlin 

, crowns  for  forcing,  28s.  per  1,000 : 3s.  6d.  per  100 ; 25  for 
I?-  ,3d.  English  crowns,  Is.  6d.  per  100.— JAMES,  New 
Malden,  Surrey. 


200 


BULBS  and  ROOTS  for  2s.  6d.  ; 100, 

Is.  6d  , to  include  Tulip?,  Narcissus,  in  sorts.  Ranun- 
culus, Ixias,  Gladiolus,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c.— JAMES, 
New  Malden,  Surrey. 


1 0 ODD  boxes  vegetable  and 

7 FLOWER  SEEDS.— 200  packets  of  choice 

Seeds  in  each  box.  Warranted  fresh  and  true  to  name. 
Money  returned  if  not  approved.  Price  2*.  6d.,  5s.,  10s.,  20s., 
to  60 3.  per  box.  Astounding  value.  — JAMES,  Importer,  New 
Malden,  Surrey 

rXTRA  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  (id- 

and  Is.  per  packet,  from  503  to  2,030  seeds  in  each  packet- 
Begonia,  Balsam,  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Gloxinia,  Primula, 
Petunia,  Verbena,  Stocks,  Asters,  Pansies,  Zinnias,  Carna- 
tions, Mimulus,  and  many  others.  Trade  supplied  at  low 
rates  — JAMES,  Importer,  New  Malden.  Surrey. 


QUPERB  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  CHEAP. 

*7  “"All  the  most  magnificent  varieties  for  show  and  decora- 
tive purposes.  40  superb  varieties  to  select  from.  All  strong, 
healthy  plants  from  cold  frame*.  Alsi  a few  VERY  CHOICE 
SEEDS  AND  BULBS,  such  that  can  be  easily  raised,  and 
will  make  your  greenhouse,  garden,  or  window  a blaze  of 
bloom  the  whole  ipring  and  summer.  IVY-LEAF  GERA- 
NIUMS, magnificent  varieties,  double  as  Roses,  trusses 
bloom  6 to  8 inches  across.  TOMATO  AND  CUCUMBER 
SEED,  saved  from  magnificent  fruit.  Greenhouse  and 
Border  CARNATIONS,  grand  varieties  All  cheao  and 
carriage  paid.  List  of  Chrysanthemum*.  Seeds,  and  Bulbs, 
2 stamps. — MRS.  GARDNER,  The  Fir  Trees,  Stroud. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CUTTINGS.— All  best 

sorts,  named.  Is.  3d.  per  doz.,  or  24  unnamed  for  Is  31. 
Rooted  plants,  named,  2s.  3d.  per  doz.— GEE,  Florist,  Te  gn- 
mouth,  Devon. 


IN  CHOICE  COLLECTIONS  FOR 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Carefully  arranged  for  a succession,  and  containing*  only 
Seeds  cf  best  Stocks  and  quality. 

OUR  GUINEA  BOX 

Contains  the  followirg  liberal  assortment,  Package  and 
Carnage  Free  on  receipt  of  P.O.O.  or  cheque,  2Js. 

Fourteen  Pints  PEAS,  and 

3 pints— Broad  Beans 
pint? — French  Beans 
1£  p:nts -Runner  Beans 
pkt.  —Beet 
pkt.  — Borecole 

1 pkt.  — Brussels  Sprouts 
3 pkts.— Brocco  i 
3 pkts. — Cabb-ge 
£ oz.  — Savoy 
3 oz.  — Carrot 

2 pkts.— Cauliflower 
2 pkts.— Celery 

1 pkt.  — Couve  Troachula 
8 ozs.  —Cress 

2 pkts. — Cucumber 
1 pkt.  — Eudive 


2 pkts. — Gourd  or  Pumpkin 
1 pkt.  —Leek 

3 pkts. — Lettuce 
6 ozs.  — Mustard 
1 pkt.  —Melon 

4 ozs.  —Onion 

1 pkt.  —Parsley 

2 oz?.  — Parsn  p 
4 ozs.  — Radish 
4 ozs.  —Spinach 

3 ozs.  — Turnip 

1 pkt.  — Vegetable  Marrow 

4 pkts.— Herb*.  Sweet  k Pjt 

2 pkts.— Tomato 

1 pkt.  — Capsicum 


'DWIN  BECKETT. — Strong,  well-rooted 

■ plants  of  the  above  grand  Yellow  Chrysanthemum,  Is  3d. 
each.  Also  Pelican  cuttings,  9d  doz.,  post  free.— ARTHUR 
JUPP,  Greencroft,  Stoke.  Guildford 


TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD.— TO  NURSERYMEN 

-L  AND  OTHERS.— A compact  NURSERY  GROUND  of 
about.  4 acres,  half  under  cultivation,  within  4 miles  of  Bristol, 
12  of  Bath,  and  £ mile  of  station  on  Midland  main  line,  and 
on  a good  road.  There  are  two  newly-erected  Greenhouses, 
one  65  by  18,  the  other  52  by  12,  with  Boiler-house  and  PoUintr- 
shed.  There  is  a large  Pond  with  Well.  Buildings  on  land 
can  easily  be  converted  into  dwelling-house.  There  is  good 
Stabling  aDd  Shedding.  Sma'l  Stock  at  valuation.  For 
price,  particulars,  and  orders  to  view,  Address— “GARTEN," 
I k H.  Grace,  24,  Clare-street,  Bristol. 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

SUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  G.  B.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin. 

Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 

JAKEMAN  & CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford. 


OTHER  COLLECTIONS  OF 

CHOICE  KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

All  the  best  kinds  for  succession  to  ensure 


A YEARS 

2s.  9d.,  5s  , 7s. 


SUPPLY  OF  VEGETABLES. 

6d  , 12s.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d.  Carriage  free. 


EVIDENCE  OF  QUALITY. 

“ 1 have  pleasure  in  stating  that  for  the  last  ten  years  I 
hvve  found  your  Seeds  a great  success.”— J.  T.  LANGDON, 
Esq.,  Plumpstead  Parva. 

“I  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  you  another  order  for 
Seeds;  the  last  lot  ha \ given  me  every  satisfaction.  I n ver 
had  such  a grand  lot  of  Vegetables  before : nothing  failed  " 
-Mr.  J.  W.  WATdON,  Hexthorpe. 


Halt-bound,  One  Shill  ng,  Post  Free,  Is.  3d'., 

HARDEN  ORACLE  AND  FLORICUL- 

U TURAL  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1893.  By  the  Editor  of  the 
Gardeners’  Magazine.”  Almanack  and  Diary— Code  of 
ardca  Work— Selections  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables 
Technical  Education  in  Horticulture  —New  Plants,  Flowers, 
and  Fruits— Insect  Pests— Public  Parks  and  Gardens— Hor- 
;ultural  Societies— Garden  Recipes,  Useful  Tables,  &c. 
Gardeners’  Magazine.  4,  Ave  Maria-lane,  London,  E.C. 


CIRIRzEAS. — Large,  imported,  in  Girich  pots, 
growing.  Being  overstocked,  will  sell  few  3s.  doz  , worth 
Iks.  TURNER,  Lydiate.  Liverpool. 


"lyTAIDKN-HAIR  (A.  cuneatum),  0,  Is.  3d  ; 2 
J-VJ-  Hybrid  Roses,  Is.  3d  : 12  Chrysanthemums,  Is.  3d  ■ 12 
Cinerarias,  Is.  3d.;  12  Primulas,  Is.  3d.,  free.— TORN  HR." 

QEEDS. — Cucumbers,  frame  or  outdoors,  Tomr. 

toes,  Begonias,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  Musk,  2J.  packet- 
Is.  6d.  doz. ; larger,  3s.  doz.,  free.  Catalogues.  —TURNER! 
Lydiato,  Liverpool. 

pYPRIPEDIUM  SPECTABILE.  “ Hardy 

Terrestrial  (Lady’s  Slipper)  Orchid,  strong  plant*,  with 
good  crowns,  just  arrived  in  exceptional  condition,  Is.  9<l 
each,  including  package  and  Parcel  Postage;  4 f»r  5.;.  6d  , 
cash  with  order.  Some  hardy  clump?  and  masses  as  receive  i, 
5?.  and  7s.  6d.  each.  General  Cat* Ionic  free  for  4 stamps.— 
3 Guildford  H ardy  Plant  Nursery,  Guildfo r d . 


TOVEL’S  YORKSHIRE  STRAWBERRIES. 

•LI  —Stocky  plants,  transplanted  last  autumn  ; Thury,  Noble, 
Paxton,  President,  and  others,  car.  pd  , 25,  U ; 10),  3s.  ; 500, 
12s.  6d  Terms,  ca*h  List  free.— W.  LOVELL  & SON, 
Straw  i , 1 >rilli. -hi. 


GERANIUMS  (bedding).  — Early  autumn 
'a  struck,  woll rooted.  Henry  Jacoby,  Is  9d.  doz  :irs  6d  100 
Scarlet  Vesuvius,  Is.  3d.  doz. ; 7s.  6d.  100.  White  Vesuvius, 
la.  4d.  doz.  ; $!.  6d,  102.  Master  Ch'istine.  Mrs  Leaver, Is. Sd. 
doz  ; O.l  6d.  100,  free.  — G MOK.FJCTT,  Robertsbridge,  S-issex. 

Welch’s  Guaranteed  seeds.— Buy 

direct  from  the  grower.  Prices  extreme’y  low.  Cata- 
loguc  f.ee  - U'  WELSH.  Rnsh-green.  Romford,  Essex. 


OURPLUS  PLANTS. — 1 Sparmannia,  (>  Chrys- 

ta  anthemums,  1 Begonias,  4 Solanums,  2 Arums,  2 Isolep's 


las,  worth  3i , gratis  w.th  order  — HEAD  GARDENER,  41 
Warwick-r  -ad,  Banbury. 

aOOD  LEAF-TfOULD,  2s.  31.  per  sack,  on 
'“I  rail:  sample,  6 stamps.  W.  COLEMAN.  Western 
House,  Rye,  Sussex1 


BOULTON  & PAUL,  MdoRwii£r 

NO.  4.  WICKET  CATE.  Portable  I Vood  and  Iron 
ri  t>  . . a r»  Buildings  of  t very  description 

yLi  Registered  for  leasehold  property. 

Qfu- 

' Artistic  Portable 

WOOD  SUMMER- 
HOUSES, WOOD 
GATES,  PORCHES, 
VERANDAHS,  &c. 


Send  for  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE,  free  on  app’i 
cation. 


BOULTON  & PAUL,  NORWICH. 


DANIELS  BROS., 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen, 


3VOK  -W  I C 


C.  FRAZER, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER, 

^OFvWICH. 


15-oz. 

21-oz. 


per  100  ft.,  8s.  6d. 
„ 11s.  6d. 


f 12  l 
A 141 
* 1 16 1 


GLASS -CHEAP  GLASS! 

IN  STOCK  SIZES. 

12  by  10,  IS  by  12,  IS  by  14,  24  by  14, 

• ' by  12,  20  by  12,  IS  by  16,  21  by  16, 

. by  12, 16  by  14,  20  by  16,  24  by  IS,  &c. 
1)  by  3 prepared  Sash  Bar  at  5 - per  10 J feet. 

Flooriug  at  5 6 per  square.  Matching,  4s. ; 2 by  4,  at  Id.  per 
foot  run ; 2 by  7,  at  Id.  Ironmongery,  Faint.",  Sc* 
Catalogues  Free. 

THE  CHEAP  WOOD  COMPANY, 

72.  Bi.shop.so.vte  Street  Within,  London.  E.C. 

ONCE  USED  -ALWAYS  USED. 

THE  PATENT  INVINCIBLE  CROCK  for 

flower-pots.  Keeps  out  worms  and  all  vermin;  eaves 
time,  expense,  and  annoyance;  fits  auy  pot;  lasts  for  years; 
many  thousands  in  use.  A boon  to  Mum  growers.  30,  Is.;  100, 
5*.  * 1.000.  91)8.1  free. — A.  PORTER.  Rontm.  Maidstone. 


Three-quarter  Garden  Frame,  with  (registered)  set-opes 
lights.  2 inches  thick,  glazed  with  21  oz.  glass,  and  painted 
4 coats,  4 ft.  by  6 ft.,  £2  Us. ; 8 ft.  by  6 ft.,  £4  5j. ; 12  ft.  by 
6 ft.,  £6.  Cases  extra,  allowed  if  returned. 

NO.  60.— CHEAP  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

lights  glazed  with  21  oz.  English  glass,  and  painted  three 
coats  of  oil  colour,  and  fitted  with  iron  handle.  Complete. 

A large  Stock  kept. 

6 ft.  by  4 ft.,  £1  15s. 
9 ft.  by  4 ft.,  £!  5i. 
15  ft.  by  4 ft , £ I 5s. 
IS  ft.  by  4 ft , £i  0s. 

Pa-king  Cases  extra 
allowed  if  returned. 

PORTABLE  HANDLICHTS. 


C* AMEKEEPER. — A Gentleman  recommends 

a trustworthy  man  as  Gamekeeper;  pleasant,  willing 
man  : good  shot : married  aud  no  children  — " J.  E.  R.,”  63, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 


A GENTS  WAN  l'ED  tor  the  Sale  of  NATIVE 

GUANO.  The  Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use— THE  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
29,  New  Bridge-street,  Blnvkfriars,  London,  E.C, 


Set  of  Six  diminishing  sizes,  £1 12s.  6d.  Lean-to  Pattern, 
£1 10s.  Cd. 

Orders  value  40 t.  and  upwards  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Rail- 
way Station  in  England  and  Wales : also  to  Edinburgh 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast,  and  equal  stations. 

II. nitrate.!  Catalogue  cf  Greenhouses,  Garden  Frames, 
Propagators,  Handlights,  etc.,  post  free  to  customers. 

RICHARD  SMITH  & CO.  beg  to  announce 

that  they  are  continually  receiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  happy  to  supply 
any  ladv  or  gentleman  with  particulars,  Ac.— St.  John  s Nur- 

B rips.  Worrftstv»r 

VU)W  KK  PUJL'iJ. — 1*2  8-in.,  20  6-in. , 50  5-in., 

50  4-in.,  50  3-in  , packed  in  cases  and  sent  to  rail  for  7s.  6d. 
Gp.sh.—H.  GODDARD,  Pottery.  Dennett-road,  Peck  ham. 


ATOVV  READY,  price  12s.,  post  free,  13s.,  The 

Garden,  VoL  42.  July  to  December,  1892.— Of  all  book- 
sellers, or  from  the  Publishing  Office,  37,  Southampton-streec, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

TAM' WORTH  RED  PIGS  for  Sale.— Sow ,, 

yelcs,  and  young  boars.  Pure  psdigree  bred;  strsug  / 
reoonimendsi  as  good  bacon  pigs,  also  for  crossing  purpose  . 
Price  and  full  particulars  on  aoplioation  to— BAILIFF 
Manor  Farm,  Klngsoote,  E.G.,  Snsisx, 
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EARLY  SEED  SOWING. 

There  is  nothing  gained,  but  in  many  cases  a 
good  deal  lost,  by  hurrying  seed  into  cold  soils  in 
the  open  air  before  the  season  is  advanced 
enough  for  the  young  seedlings  to  make  an 
uninterrupted  growth  after  they  have  ger- 
minated ; but  if  one  waits  for  that  date,  the 
chances  are  that  a good  deal  of  the  summer  will 
be  past  before  flower-beds  or  borders  can  be 
filled.  Consequently,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  plants  as  far  advanced  as  possible  under 
glass  in  readiness  for  the  date  when  frosts  and 
cutting  winds  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have  expended  their  force,  and  when,  if  the 
plants  have  been  carefully  hardened  by  full 
exposure  to  the  air  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
they  will  continue  to  make  satisfactory  growth, 
and  give  a lengthened  season  of  foliage  or 
bloom.  The  following  list  are  all  effective 
plants  that  are  greatly  benefited  by  sowing 
early,  for  even  when  no  heated  structures  are 
available,  a good  deal  may  be  done  by  the  aid  of 
glass  alone.  As  the  solar  heat  increases  every 
day,  and  by  shutting  up  early,  a genial  tempera- 
ture will  be  ensured  during  the  night.  Plants 
that  are  brought  on  slowly,  and  therefore 
sturdily,  will  not  be  liable  to  a check  when 
fully  exposed.  Among  the  best  for  making  a 
garden  gay,  I may  enumerate  the  following  : — 

China  Asters  in  great  variety,  especially  The 
Victoria,  Globe  Quilled,  Dwarf  Bouquet,  The 
Comet,  and  Chrysanthemum-flowered  ; if  sown 
in  pots  or  boxes  at  once,  and  set  in  a cool-house, 
they  will  germinate  freely,  and  be  fit  for  prick- 
ing off  into  boxes  or  frames  in  March,  and  will 
develop  dwarf,  sturdy  plants  in  April,  fit  for 
putting  out  in  the  open,  where  they  will  branch 
out  and  fill  the  bed  quickly. 

Begonias,  tuberous-rooted,  are  now  so  gene- 
rally grown  as  to  be  considered  indispensable 
for  the  flower  garden.  If  dry  tubers  are  not 
available  the  seed  should  be  sown  as  early  as 
possible  in  heat,  and  the  seedlings  pushed  on  as 
quickly  as  possible,  hardening  off  in  cold  frames 
before  planting  out,  about  the  end  of  May. 

Carnations  — Quite  a distinct  race  of  these 
lovely  flowers  have  been  introduced  lately  that 
may  be  treated  as  annuals,  and  which,  if  sown 
early,  bloom  splendidly  in  the  autumn,  either 
out-of-doors  or  in  pots.  The  Margarita  and 
Grenadin  are  good  examples  of  kinds  suited  for 
early  sowing. 

Centaurea  candidissima  and  Chamsepeuce 
cassabonse  are  beautiful  silvery  foliage  plants, 
very  effective  for  edging  sub-tropical  beds  in 
which  Coleus,  Beet,  and  other  dark-leaved  plants 
predominate. 

Chrysanthemum  coronarium  is  a plant  of 
rapid  growth,  and  most  profuse,  and  continuous 
habit  of  flowering.  If  sown  in  cool  quarters  and 
pricked  off  into  boxes  it  may  be  safely  put  out 
early  in  May,  and  will  bloom  right  on  until 
severe  frost  cuts  it  down. 

Dahlias,  single,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  eulogy,  being  excellent  for  backgrounds  of 
borders  or  centres  of  large  beds,  and  for  cutting 
are  amongst  the  best  things  in  the  garden. 

Eucalyptus  globulus,  or  Blue  Gum-tree,  in 
its  early  stages  of  growth  is  very  effective  in 


foliage  beds,  being  of  rapid  growth,  the  leaves 
having  a blue-grey  tint,  and  being  agreeably 
scented. 

Lobelia,  blue  and  white,  is  in  request  for 
edging  in  even  the  smallest  gardens.  Sow  very 
early,  and  pinch  the  seedlings  down  several 
times,  so  as  to  get  dense  little  tufts  of  shoots 
that  will  make  complete  balls  of  bloom.  Blue 
King  and  Crystal  Palace  compacta  are  good 
kinds. 

Musk  and  Spotted  Mimulus  may  be  easily 
raised  from  seed,  which,  being  very  minute, 
should  be  sown  on  finely-sifted  soil,  pressed 
down  level,  and  the  slightest  covering  of  sand 
shaken  over  it,  covering  the  pots  with  a sheet 
of  glass  until  the  seedlings  appear. 

Nicotiana  affinis,  the  Sweet  - scented 
Tobacco-plant,  with  beautiful  white  flowers, 
that  are  especially  fragrant  at  night,  is  now  very 
much  grown. 

Petunia,  single  and  double,  are  gorgeous 
flowers,  especially  suited  for  sunny,  rather  dry 
places.  The  single  varieties  grow  the  tallest 
and  flower  most. 

Phlox  Drummondi. — An  old  favourite  that 
has  been  immensely  improved  of  late  years. 
Sow  in  cool  quarters,  and  pinch  the  seedlings 
back  rather  close  to  make  well  branched  plants 
by  April. 

Pyrethrum  aureum,  or  Golden  Feather,  is  of 
easy  culture,  and  about  the  best  jellow  foliaged 
edging  or  carpeting  plant  that  can  be  raised  from 
seed. 

Stocks  are  splendid  bedders,  a good  strain 
yielding  90  per  cent,  of  double  flowers.  The 
Ten-week  yields  every  shade  of  colour,  and  the 
seedlings  are  best  sown  early  and  kept  very 
cool,  and  fully  exposed  as  soon  as  weather 
permits. 

Sweet  Sultan  is  a plant  that  has  lately  come 
to  the  front,  and  is  now  extensively  grown,  not 
only  for  flower-beds,  but  for  yielding  cut  flowers. 
It  is  a great  favourite  in  the  market.  White, 
yellow,  purple,  and  blue  are  the  colours  mostly 
grown. 

Zinnia  ELEGANshaslongbeenastandard  flower 
for  bedding.  Like  others  of  this  class,  it  has 
been  greatly  improved.  Get  the  best  seed,  and 
grow  it  well,  and  it  will  compare  favourably 
with  any  hot-house  flower. 

James  Groom,  Gosport. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

2855  — “Geraniums”  for  exhibition 

— One  of  the  best  double  “ Geraniums,”  with 
brilliant  deep-scarlet  flowers,  borne  in  large 
trusses,  is  F.  V.  Raspail.  It  is  dwarf  and 
compact  in  habit  (a  great  advantage  in  window- 
gardening), and  continues  to  bloom  for  many 
months.  Lord  Derby  is  a fine  pink  double,  with 
large  blossoms  in  fine  trusses,  is  also  excellent, 
and  Nydia,  white,  with  a delicate  pink  centre, 
blooms  very  freely,  and  is  a most  beautiful 
plant.  If  a pure  white  is  needed  Blanche 
Perfecta  is  the  best,  but  only  three  are  asked 
for.  Amongst  the  single  kinds,  Rev.  D.  Morris, 
pure-scarlet,  with  a clear  white  eye,  is  very 
good  and  of  an  excellent  neat  habit ; Countess 
of  Derby  has  a bright-red  centre,  with  white 
edgep,  most  effective  as  a variety  ; and 
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Swanley  Single  White  is  one  of  the  purest- 
white  “Geraniums.”  “ P.  K.”  does  n >t 
say  at  what  time  of  year  the  exhibition 
is  to  be,  and,  of  course,  on  this  date 
the  whole  cultivation  of  the  plant  must  hing' . 
Cuttings  inserted  in  early  spring,  even  in  a 
warm  cottage  window,  will  quickly  root,  if  n<  t 
made  to  rot  off  by  giving  much  water,  and  tluse 
may  be  pottod  off  in  April,  using  small  pots 
4 inches  in  diameter,  turfy  loam,  with  a little 
soot  and  sand,  and  shifting  them  on  as  they 
grow  until  within  two  months  of  the  exhibition 
Up  to  this  time  all  flower-buds  must  be  nipped 
off  directly  they  appear,  and  the  whole  cultiva- 
tion must  tend  to  ripen  and  strengthen  ti  e 
plants.  They  will  be  better  outside  the  window 
(with  wire  netting  to  prevent  them  from  falling, 
and  the  pots  sunk  in  clean  Moss)  than  in  alter 
May,  and  they  should  be  turned  round  often  to 
make  them  grow  bushy  and  straight,  the  tops  of 
the  leading  shoots  having  been  cut  < ff 
once  or  twice  while  the  plants  were  smad. 
When  the  time  arrives — i.e. , two  months  befoie 
the  exhibition,  the  buds  must  be  allowed  to 
grow  ; weak,  thin  soot- water  can  be  given  twice 
a week,  and  the  plants  will  burst  into  fine  bloom. 
“Geraniums”  can  be  struck  from  cuttings  at 
any  time  of  year,  if  it  is  clearly  understood  that 
damp  is  their  great  enemy.  When  the  cutting 
(which  should  be  about  6 inches  long,  stocky 
and  firm)  is  taken,  place  it  (until  the  next  day  at 
the  same  time)  on  a dry,  shady  ledge  of  wood, 
to  form  a callus — i.e.,  a hard  surface  over  the 
cut  part.  Pot  each  singly  in  fairly  moist  soil  in  a 
thumb-pot,  or  round  the  end  of  a larger  pot, 
and  place  them  in  a warm,  dry  window.  Do 
not  water  until  the  soil  is  dry,  and  then 
sparingly,  until  the  cutting  has  formed  roots  and 
begins  to  grow,  then  it  may  have  plenty  of 
water.  Small  pots,  good  soil,  and  attention  as 
above  should  ensure  success. — I.  L.  R. 

2918.— Plants  for  a sbop  window  — 
You  will  only  meet  with  disappointment  if  jou 
place  flowering  plants  in  a window  in  which  gas 
is  burnt  In  the  longest  days  of  summer,  when 
so  much  gas  is  not  burnt,  you  may  do  fairly  well 
with  the  green-leaved  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and 
in  the  winter  a few  small  evergreen  shrubs  in 
pots  will  live  for  a time  ; but,  on  the  whole,  theie 
is  nothing  that  you  can  grow  yourself  in  j our 
greenhouse  that  will  give  satisfaction  for  any 
length  of  time. — J.  C.  C. 

2874  — Creeper  for  a painted  house 

Probably  the  best  plants  for  this  situation  art- 

Ampelopsis  Yeitchi,  which  will  cling  to  almo-t 
everything,  and  a good  sort  of  Ivy.  “ Hibberd’s 
Emerald  Green”  is  one  of  the  best,  but  f.-r 
a variegated  kind  Hedera  marginata  grandis  is 
excellent,  or  Hedera  succinata,  with  golden 
foliage.  All  these  should  be  put  in  during  early 
spring  in  rich,  well  dug  soil,  and  encouraged  to 
grow  first  on  a slight  trellis- work  reaching  about 
a yard  from  the  ground  ; when  they  have  covered 
this  they  will  be  strong  enough  to  cling  even  to 
a painted  wall,  if  given  plenty  of  watt  r 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi  is  a very  handsome  cre<  per, 
turning  all  kinds  of  colours  in  autumn  j it,  too, 
should  be  supported  a little  until  it  gains 
strength,  when  its  tentacles  will  manage  to 
cling  to  almost  anything  in  the  shape  of  a wall. 
—I.  L R. 
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Conservatory, 

Azaleas,  both  Indian  and  Mollis  Varieties,  are  fast  open- 
ing their  blooms.  The  early-blooming  varieties  of  the 
former,  Fielder's  White  and  Deutsche  Perle,  have  been  in 
blossom  some  time,  and  are  exceedingly  useful,  both  for 
cutting  and  also  for  the  conservatory  and  the  rooms. 
Give  weak  liquid-manure  to  plants  just  swelling  up  their 
buds.  Those  plants  which  have  finished  flowering  should 
have  faded  blossoms  and  seed-pods  pricked  off, and  then  ha 
removed  to  a warm,  rather  close  house,  where  the  syringe 
can  be  used  freely  to  make  growth.  Give  liquid-manure  to 
Cinerarias  just  showing  blossom-buds.  Camellias,  also, 
and  Roses  showing  bloom  will  benefit  from  the  same  treat- 
ment. Roses  brought  forward  in  a temperature  not 
exceeding  55  degs.  at  night  will  be  more  lasting  than  where 
more  heat  is  used,  and  it  is  better  to  wait  a little  longer 
for  the  flowers  than  to  lose  them  quickly  after  they 
expand.  Good  specimens  of  Dielytra  spectabilis  are  very 
effective,  and  if  well  established  force  into  bloom  quickly 
in  a moderate  temperature.  Lily  of  the  Valley  will  not 
require  quite  so  much  forcing  now  to  get  the  flower-spikes 
out.  The  main  thing  is  to  buy  only  well-matured  crowns. 
The  Germans  seem  to  have  the  monopoly  of  these.  I have 
tried  crowns  from  various  sources,  but  the  Berlin  crowns 
are  the  best.  Only  one  wants  to  be  quite  sure  one  is  get- 
ting the  real  article,  as  many  are  sold  as  Berlin  crowns 
whioh  are  grown  in  Belgium  or  elsewhere.  Chrysanthe- 
mum cuttings  for  blooming  in  the  conservatory  will  be  in 
time  now.  Select  the  strongest  only,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  good  healthy  cuttings  to  be  had  now.  The  early-rooted 
cuttings  are  growing  freely,  and  must  have  more  pot-room. 
Those  struck  in  single  pots  should  be  shifted  into  large  60's, 
and  be  kept  in  cool  greenhouse  safe  from  frost  near  the 
glass,  freely  ventilated.  Arum  Lilies  are  flowering  well  ; 
strong  crowns  will  produce  two  spathes,  but  the  faded 
bloom  should  be  plucked  out  with  a smart  twist  to  make 
room  for  the  second  bloom  to  come  up.  Liquid-manure  of 
any  kind  will  be  useful.  Clay’s  Fertiliser  or  Ichthemic 
guano  are  good,  and  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  half  an 
ounce  to  the  gallon.  Frequent  rearrangement  of  the 
plants  add  to  the  interest,  and  this  house  should  be  kept 
in  as  good  condition  as  possible,  as  it  will  be  frequently 
visited,  being  the  only  place  where  plants  in  bloom  can  be 
seen.  In  summer  there  are  plenty  of  flowers  outside,  and 
the  conservatory  is  less  likely  to  be  run  upon  for  flowers 
for  cutting.  When  cutting  blossoms  use  a sharp  knife  or 
a clean-cutting  pair  of  scissors,  and  spare  the  unopened 
buds  as  much  as  possible,  especially  when  cutting  Roses  or 
Carnations.  Injury  is  o'ten  done  in  cutting  flowers  which 
might  be  avoided. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Now  that  the  worst  of  the  wintry  weather  is  over  the 
coverings,  if  any  have  been  used,  may  be  removed.  Hardy 
Primulas  and  alpine  and  other  Auriculas  should  be  cleaned 
and  top-dressed,  as  they  will  scon  be  showing  blossom  ; in 
fact,  I have  had  Hybrid  Primrosesin  bloom  all  through  the 
frost  in  a cold  structure.  The  pots  are  plunged  in  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  and  have  been  covered  in  severe  weather  with 
paper,  and  look  quite  happy.  As  soon  as  the  weather  is 
quite  settled  water  may  be  given  freely  to  the  borders  in 
which  Roses  are  planted,  and  any  pruning  which  may  be 
necessary  should  be  done.  Weakly  shoots  should  be  cut 
back  to  the  last  bud  or  removed  altogether,  and  the  leading 
shoots  shortened  to  form  wood.  In  pruning  Roses  in  a 
cold-house  the  main  thing  is  to  cut  a way  unripe  and  very 
weak  wood.  This  gives  room  for  the  flow'ers  to  develop. 

Stove. 

Repotting  and  propagating  will  form  two  important 
items  of  work  now,  and  the  propagating  will  include  not 
only  the  striking  of  cuttings  of  the  soft  shoots,  but  raising 
seedlings  and  grafting,  if  such  work  is  done  at  home.  As 
regards  raising  seedlings,  Begonias  may  be  sown  now  in 
light  sandy  soil,  and  place  in  a close  case  if  possible  where 
there  is  bottom-heat.  The  seeds  are  very  minute,  and 
must  be  covered  very  lightly.  A sprinkle  of  sand  will 
suffice.  After  making  the  seed-bed  in  pot  or  pan  smooth, 
water  with  a fine  rose  to  settle  it,  and  then  Bprinkle  the 
seeds  thinly,  and  cover  very  lightly  with  sand,  and  this 
treatment  will  be  right  for  Gloxinias,  the  Beeds  of  which 
are  very  small.  These  also  may  be  sown  now.  The  in- 
crease in  the  daylight  will  lead  to  increased  growth  of  all 
plants,  including  those  which  have  been  placed  away'  under 
stages  or  on  baok  shelves  to  rest.  Gloxinias,  Aohimenes, 
Caladiums,  Amaryllis,  and  other  plants,  bulbous  or  other- 
wise, which  have  rested  under  dry  treatment  will  move 
now,  and  will  require  more  moisture  and  fresh  soil.  Give 
a fre9h  look  round  for  mealy-bug,  and  examine  the  foliage 
of  Crotons  or  other  plants  subject  to  the  attacks  of  thrips, 
and  a light  fumigation  of  Tobacco  will  be  beneficial  in  all 
plant-houses  now,  whether  insects  are  visible  or  not. 

Cold  Frames. 

Ventilate  freely  now,  and  if  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  keep  tender  plants  in  cold  frames  protected  by  walls  of 
manure  and  heavy  coverings  of  mats  and  litter,  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  overhaul  the  plants,  and  see  what  amount 
of  damage  has  been  done  with  a view  to  separate  the  dead, 
if  any',  from  the  living.  Cuttings  of  Calceolarias  will  be 
safe  enough  under  a covering  of  mats  ; at  least,  I have 
never  lost  any  in  frames  when  so  protected.  Pinch  oil  the 
flowers  when  they  appear  to  make  the  plants  bushy',  and 
give  air  freely  every  day  when  not  freezing.  Clear  off 
dead  foliage  from  all  plants  in  pits  and  frames,  including 
Violets,  Auriculas,  &c.,  and  if  dry  take  the  opportunity 
now  that  the  weather  ha9  changed  to  water  all  which 
require  moisture  ; but  avoid  spilling  water  unnecessarily, 
as  damp  in  excess  will  do  harm. 

Hot-beds  for  Propagating 

may  be  made  now  of  a substantial  size,  and  to  be  as  last- 
ing in  character  as  possible.  Cocoa-nut-fibre  is  the  best 
material  for  the  planting-bed,  but  I have  used  sawdust 
from  hard  woods  as  a substitute,  and  this  answers  very 
well,  as  all  that  is  wanted  is  a clean,  sweet  bed  for  the  pots 
to  staud  in,  and  it  need  not  exceed  5 inches  or  6 inohes  in 
depth.  A steady  bottom-heat  of  85  degs.  will  strike  all 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 

results. 


cuttings  which  are  usually  rooted  at  this  season  ; but  I do 
not  recommend  Pelargoniums  to  be  placed  in  the  hot-bed, 
as  they  are  liable  to  damp  off,  and  under  any  circumstances 
they  will  root  better  in  a dry,  warm-house. 

Window  Gardening. 

liulbs,  both  in  pots  and  glasses,  if  they  were  started 
early,  will  becoming  into  blossom  now.  Ail  these,  includ- 
ing Daffodils,  Freesias,  Tulips,  and  Hyacinths,  will  require 
plenty  of  moisture  ; but  if  grown  in  pots  the  pots  should 
not  stand  in  water,  either  in  jars  or  saucers.  It  will  be 
better  after  each  watering  to  empty  all  surplus  water  out 
of  the  vessels  in  which  the  pots  stand.  Should  green  fly 
appear  on  Pelargoniums  or  Cinerarias  dust  a little  Tobacco- 
powder  over  them,  or  use  the  sponge  dipped  in  soapy 
water  in  a warm  state.  If  a little  more  pains  were  taken 
in  the  use  of  these  simple  remedies  there  would  not  be  so 
much  trouble  with  insects.  The  Lemon-scented  Verbena 
is  a popular  window-plant  in  consequence  of  its  fragrance. 
Old  plants  may  be  shortened  back  now,  and  if  thepruniDgs 
are  put  in  as  cuttings  many  of  them  will  grow. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Climbers  on  walls,  including  Ivy,  may  have  what  prun- 
ing is  required.  Such  summer-flowering  Rosea  as  Bour- 
sault,  Ayrshire,  and  others  may  also  be  thinned  and 
shortened  where  necessary.  Recently-planted  Clematis 
will  be  better  cut  down  to  the  la9t  eye  or  bud  to  strengthen 
the  base.  In  cutting  back  Ivy  on  walls  use  the  shears  and 
trim  it  in  quite  close.  When  the  new  leaves  break  away 
the  green  will  be  all  of  one  shade  or  tint,  and  the  leaves 
will  lie  close  to  the  wall.  Sow  Sweet  Peas  for  early  bloom- 
ing. Scatter  a few  dry  ashes  along  the  rows  or  over  the 
patches  if  sown  in  clump3  to  keep  off  slugs.  New  kinds  of 
Dahlias  place  in  heat  to  start  the  shoots  for  early  cut- 
tings. Sow  seeds  of  single  or  any  other  Dahlias  that  have 
been  saved  at  home  or  obtained  from  a good  source.  The 
plants  will  flower  early,  and  do  for  filling  in  backs  of  beds 
or  borders  ; they  are  very  effective  and  also  cheap.  Finish 
planting  Roses  from  the  open  ground  as  900n  as  possible. 
Teas  and  other  Roses  in  pots  may  be  planted  any  time. 
Prunings  of  Tea  and  other  Ro3es,  if  planted  thickly  in  a 
bed  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  where  there  is  a little  bottom  heat, 
will  root  and  make  good  plants.  There  need  not  be  much 
heat.  Make  the  cuttings  about  6 inches  long,  of  firm 
w'ood.  If  the  fibre  is  in  a moist  condition  the  cuttings  will 
require  no  water  till  roots  are  forming.  It  is  the  water 
and  the  irregular  condition  of  the  compost  as  regards 
moisture  which  causes  the  cuttings  to  fail.  Fasten  Car- 
nations, &o.,  after  the  frost  has  gone,  and  the  ground  is 
getting  dry  on  the  top.  Plant  Pansies  and  Violas  if  not 
already  set  out.  It  is  a good  plan  to  divide  the  stock  of 
these  things,  half  to  be  planted  in  autumn,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  this  on  till  March. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Unfruitful  Apple  or  Pear-trees,  or  any  which  are  of 
inferior  varieties,  should  beheaded  down  shortly  if  it  is 
intended  to  regraft.  Youug  wood  for  graftingshould  also  be 
cut  off  and  laid  in  a shady  posit. on  in  readiness  when  the 
proper  season  arrives.  Look  over  stock  of  fruits  still  in 
store,  and  remove  those  which  are  decaying.  Fruit-room9 
should  be  kept  cool,  especially  where  late  fruit9  are  to  be 
kept  a9  long  as  possible.  At  the  same  time  the  frost  mu9t 
be  kept  out,  or  the  fruit  will  spoil.  Pears  in  season  after 
Christmas  are  generally  improved  by  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature for  a couple  of  weeks  before  they  are  required. 

I have  generally  taken  them  to  one  of  the  warm-houses— 
say,  60  degs.  A warm  cupboard  will  do  just  as  well. 
Keep  the  camel’s-hair  going  in  suitable  weather  among 
Strawberries  and  Peaches  in  bloom.  If  the  Peach-house  is 
a large  one,  a hive  of  bees  would  be  a great  help  if  they 
oould  be  transferred  without  injury.  At  any  rate,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  ensure  a good  set.  Increase  the 
temperature  of  the  early  vinery  when  the  flowers  open  to 
65  degs.  at  night.  Only  the  early  kinds,  such  as  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling,  will  be  in  bloom  yet. 
Muscats  will  set  better  with  a little  more  warmth.  If 
Muscats  are  grown  it  will  be  a good  plan  to  collect  some 
of  the  pollen  from  the  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling, 
and  keep  it  in  paper  in  a close  box  till  required  to  fertilise 
the  Mu9cat9  later  on,  unless  late  Hamburghs  are  grown. 
The  pollen  may  easily  be  collected  by  placing  a sheet  of 
paper  in  a box  or  basket,  and  holding  it  under  the  bunch 
when  the  pollen  grains  are  quite  ripe  and  dry,  and  give 
the  lateral  carrying  the  bunch  a light  tap  with  the  finger. 
Continue  the  planting  and  pruning  of  fruit-trees  and 
bushes  in  suitable  weather. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Fetch  up  all  arrears  of  what  may  be  called  preparatory 
work,  such  a9  manuring,  trenching,  &c.  Those  who  have 
not  yet  sown  any  Peas  or  Beans  must  soon  do  so  if  the) 
want  to  have  them  early.  They  may  also  be  sown  in  pots 
and  brought  on  in  the  greenhouse,  to  be  hardened  off  in  a 
oold  frame,  and  planted  in  March  when  the  weather  is 
suitable.  Though  I have  generally  adopted  this  plan  to  a 
limited  extent,  I never  in  consequence  omitted  the  early 
open-air  sowing  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  as  it 
gives  two  chances.  I think  I have  mentioned  before 
that  the  Dwarf  Green  Fan  or  Cluster  Bean  is  a good 
variety  for  small  gardens  or  large  ones  either,  for  what  is 
good  for  one  is  suitable  for  the  other.  They  bear  very 
freely,  and  do  not  take  up  much  room  on  the  early  border. 
The  Longpods  or  Windsors  maybe  planted  in  the  quarters. 
Sow  the  yueen  Onion  thickly  in  a warm  spot  for  early 
drawing  green.  Choice  exhibition  sorts,  of  which  only 
small  packets  have  been  obtained,  may  be  sown  in  pots  or 
small  boxes,  and  placed  where  there  is  a gentle  heat,  but 
must  not  remain  in  the  hot-bed  long  enough  to  draw  up 
weakly.  A pinch  of  Leek  seed  and  Brussels  Sprouts  for 
first  orop  may  also  be  sown  under  glass.  If  the  early 
Potatoes  are  placed  in  a light,  situation  to  get  the  crown 
eyes  strong,  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  be  in  a hurry  about 
planting  outside,  unless  it  is  intended  to  shelter  them 
when  through  the  ground.  There  is  nearly  sure  to  be  a 
demand  for  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  Lettuce-plants  ; 
therefore  sow  a few  seeds  under  glass.  Sow  the  Round 
Spinach  between  the  rows  of  early  Peas.  Plant  Shallots 
and  Garlic  when  the  ground  gets  into  condition.  There  is 
no  better  way  of  growing  these  than  pressing  the  bulblets 
into  the  ground  in  rows  1 foot  apart,  6 inches  between  the 
bulbs,  and  cover  each  bulb  with  a good  handful  of  rich 
compost,  of  which  burnt  rubbish  forms  a part. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Chinese  Primroses,  both  single  and  double,  are  still  in 
bloom  in  the  greenhouse,  and,  indeed,  these,  with  P. 
obconica,  are  the  best  winter-flowering  plants  for  a smoky 
atmosphere  that  we  possess.  But  where  the  seed  was 
sown  early,  and  the  plants,  consequently,  began  blooming 
well  before  Christmas,  they  will  now  be  getting  somewhat 
exhausted,  and  as  it  would  never  do  to  think  of  repotting 
them  between  the  end  of  October  and  March  ; the  only  way 
to  maintain  the  vigour  is  by  means  of  liquid  stimulants, 
or  an  occasional  light  top  dressing  of  some  concentrated 
fertiliser.  In  a general  way,  there  is  nothing  better,  if  as 
good,  as  the  ordinary  infusion  of  stable-manure,  or  better 
still,  of  sheep’s-droppings,  with  a little  soot  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  now  and  then  by  way  of  a change.  If  theBe  are 
given  regularly,  yet  not  in  excess,  plants  in  5 inch  or  6-iDch 
pots  will  often  bloom  continually  from  October  until 
April,  and  then,  after  a short  rest,  I have  known  them 
begin  again  in  a cool  and  shady  place,  and  keep  on 
blooming  freely  even  if  the  flowers  were  not  very  large 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  The  double 
forms,  though  scarcely  as  showy  as  the  Bingles,  are 
decidedly  better  for  cutting,  &c  , and  a packet  of  seed 
should  always  be  included  in  the  seed  order.  The  old 
double  white,  raised  from  cuttings,  is  a grand  thing,  and 
will  often  bloom  itself  to  death,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  but  in 
a smoky  atmosphere  I could  never  get  this  to  thrive  as 
seedlings  do,  and  its  propagation  is  often  a puzzle  to  even 
experienced  growers.  The  Persian  Cyclamen,  too,  are  now 
nicely  in  bloom,  and  succeed  fairly  well  in  the  air  of  a 
town,  but  they  enjoy  a rather  higher  temperature  than 
the  last.  Camellias  in  bloom,  on  opening,  must  be  kept 
cool ; much  artificial  heat  not  only  causes  the  flowers  to 
fade  quickly,  but  will  also  probably  end  in  the  buds  drop- 
ping sooner  or  later.  A little  weak  sooGwater  or  liquid- 
manure  occasionally  during  the  autumn  and  winter  is  a 
great  aid  to  these  plantB,  and  causes  them  to  make  a 
stronger  growth  subsequently.  This  i9  a good  time  to  sow 
seeds  of  ripe  Oranges  and  Lemons  in  order  to  raise  the 
plants,  which  are  very  ornamental,  even  as  regards  their 
foliage  only,  and  easily  managed  in  a town  greenhouse  or 
even  window ; only  the  plump  pips  are  of  any  use. 
Seeds  of  Palms  of  various  kinds  should  also  be  sown  now, 
in  heat;  even  ordinary  Date-seeds  will  make  good  useful 
plants  in  time.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  February 
4 th  to  February  1 Ith. 

Stopped  and  tied  down  early  Vines.  Where  too  nume- 
rous the  shoots  have  been  thinned,  as  I do  not  believe  in 
crowding  the  foliage.  About  a foot  apart  on  each  side  is 
a good  distance  for  the  bearing  laterals  on  the  rods.  On 
very  short-jointed  canes  the  shoots  require  thinning  in 
some  oases  ; every  alternate  bud  should  be  rubbed  out. 
This  severe  tbinuing  may  not  be  necessary  in  the  case  of 
pot-Vines,  as  it  is  customary  to  take  all  out  of  these,  and 
then  throw  them  away.  Tninned  the  shoots  of  Figs  in 
pots  in  early-house.  These  nearly  always  make  more  wood 
than  is  required,  and  the  surplus  is  rubbed  off  when  an 
inch  or  so  long,  and  the  9hoots  left  will  have  the  terminal 
bud  pinched  (crushed,  perhaps,  is  a better  word)  between 
the  finger  and  thumb.  Figs  bleed  a good  deal  when  cut 
or  pinched  off  during  growth  ; but  there  is  not  much 
bleeding  when  the  terminal  bud  is  simply  crushed  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  without  taking  the  crushed  bud 
away.  Grafted  more  Roses  on  Brier-roots  in  propagating- 
house.  This  is  a very  expeditious  and  economical  way  of 
getting  up  a stock  of  Roses,  and  the  Roses  are  on  their 
own  roots  at  once,  and  there  is  very  little  trouble  with 
suckers.  Put  in  cuttings  of  many  things,  including 
Fuchsias  in  variety,  Zonal  and  other  Pelargoniums,  Yer- 
beuas,  Begonias,  &c.  Sowed  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  also 
Mignonette  in  pots.  For  pot-work  at  this  season  I gener- 
ally sow  thinly  in  5-inch  pots,  and  prick  out  five  plants  in 
a pot  when  large  enough  to  handle.  It  is  very  desirable  to 
obtain  a good  strain  for  pot-work.  Machet  is  a good 
variety,  robust  in  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  large.  Re- 
arranged conservator)'.  Chrysanthemums  are  pretty  w ell 
over  now,  and  the  last  have  been  brought  away  to  make 
room  for  more  effective  plants.  Tne  chief  of  the  cuttings 
of  Chrysanthemums  are  now  in.  New  varieties,  of  course, 
will  be  rooted  vet,  and  cuttings  of  main  shoots  for  forming 
dwarf  plants  'in  6-inch  pots  will  be  struck  in  summer. 
Virtually  in  these  high-pressure  times  with  Chrysanthe 
mums  large  growers  are  always  striking  cuttings.  Among 
plants  in  bloom  now  are  Tea  Rose9,  Deutzias,  bulbs  of 
various  kinds,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Cinerarias,  Primulas, 
Cyclamens,  Azaleas  (Indian  and  Japanese),  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, Genista  fragrans,  Coronilla  glauca.  Camellias, 
forced  Honeysuckles,  Staphylea  colchica,  Bouvardias, 
Abutilons  in  variety,  Paris  Daisies  (white  and  yellow),  etc. 
Introduced  more  Strawberries  in  pots  to  warm-house. 
These  are  started  in  Peach-houses  on  shelves  at  back  of 
house.  Moved  fruit-trees  in  pots  to  orchard  house  from 
outside.  Pruned  and  washed  trees.  They  were  top- 
dressed  in  autumn,  and  new'  roots  are  now  working  up 
into  new  soil.  Filled  five  dozen  pots  with  French  Beans, 
and  started  them  in  vinery.  Vines  in  bloom  in  early- 
house  ; night  temperature,  65  degs.  Helped  ^ ines  to  set 
by  tapping  rods  when  the  pollen  is  dry.  This  is  generally 
sufficient  with  Hamburghs  and  Sweetwater9,  the  tem- 
perature being  kept  genial  and  buoyant.  Gave  a light 
top-dressing  of  warm  soil  to  Cucumbers,  which  are  grow- 
ing freelv,  and  showing  plenty  of  fruit.  Nighttemperature 
65  degs.  List  season  I was  troubled  a good  deal  with 
woodhce,  but  am  now,  I hope,  free  from  them.  This  I 
attribute  to  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  bed  after  the 
old  materials  were  taken  out  by  saturating  the  place 
round  the  hot-water  pipes  with  boiling  water.  Toads  are 
useful,  and  some  are  always  kept  in  the  house.  Sowed 
earlv  Peas  in  pots  under  glass  to  plant  out  in  March.  A 
few  early  Beans  have  been  planted  in  boxes  for  trans- 
planting. Potted  Ferns  in  Fern-house.  Specimen  plants 
are  reduced  as  much  as  they  will  bear,  and  are  repotted  in 
clean  pots  of  the  same  size.  Some  have  been  divided  to 
increase  stock,  and  a few  young  growing  plants  were 
shifted  on  into  larger  pots  to  make  specimens. 
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ROSES. 

ROSES  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Instead  of,  as  heretofore,  relegating  the  Roses  to 
some  obscure  spot  far  away  from  the  house,  and 
perhaps  in  the  kitchen  garden  borders,  they 
might  be,  and  should  be,  given  the  best  spot  in 
the  garden,  and  as  near  the  house  as  possible, 
for,  apart  from  their  beauty  and  fragrance, 
Roses  in  masses  have  an  effect  in  the  garden 
landscape  that  no  words  can  describe.  Not 
only  in  beds,  but  in  borders  also,  close  under  the 
windows  of  the  house,  we  are  growing  Tea  Roses, 
each  kind  in  a group  of  not  less  than  twelve 
plants.  Give  Tea  Roses  the  best  spot  in  the 
garden,  and  beds  that  contain  from  2 feet  to 
3 feet  of  maiden  loam,  and  they  will  grow  and 
flower  the  whole  season  through.  Between  Tea 
Roses  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  them, 
confined  to  glass-houses  and  pot  culture,  and  as 
we  see  them  and  grow  them  in  glorious  masses, 
no  comparison  can  possibly  be  made,  so  great  is 
the  difference,  and  so  enormous  the  increase  in 
health,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  blooms. 
For  example,  Marie  Van  Houtte  grown  under 
glass  is  not  half  so  delightful,  nor  has  it  a tithe 
of  the  beauty  we  see  and  enjoy  in  the  charming 


sun-dyed  blossoms  that  hang  in  many-flowered 
clusters  upon  vigorous  bushes  in  the  open  beds. 
The  same  applies  with  equal  or  greater  force  to 
other  less  known,  but  equally  tine  kinds  that 
are  deserving  of  open-air  culture  in  the  best 
possible  way.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  best 
Roses  should  not  be  extensively  grown,  for, 
unless  in  a few  exceptional  localities,  they  are 
quite  hardy,  cheap,  and  also  easily  increased  if 
that  is  desired,  as  suitable  shoots  selected  at 
the  right  time  strike  easily.  It  is  now  an 
undisputed  fact  that  most  Roses  do  quite  as 
well,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  better,  upon  their 
own  roots,  for  if  they  are  a little  longer  in 
forming  fine  bushes,  they  do  not  trouble  us 
with  suckers  that  need  removal,  but  send  up 
instead  vigorous  shoots  that  will  produce  huge 
masses  of  flower.  Every  year  serves  but  to 
further  convince  me  of  the  value  of  Tea  Roses 
in  the  flower  garden,  and  when  relieved  by  and 
associated  with  a selection  of  the  best  hardy  and 
other  flowering  plants,  such  a garden  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Truly  perpetual  as  are 
the  Tea  Roses,  they  have  not  a monopoly  of  this 
desirable  quality.  It  is  rare  to  see  good  monthly 
Roses  in  gardens,  yet  of  late  years  the  quantity 
of  these  has  been  considerably  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  free-flowering  new  and  im- 
proved kinds.  Those  who  are  yet  doubtful  as 
to  the  hardiness  of  the  Teas  may  find  satisfaction 


in  the  monthly  varieties,  whose  hardiness  is 
never  questioned,  whilst  for  freedom  and  con- 
tinuity of  bloom  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 
True  in  this  section  we  have  not  the  form  and 
colour  which  the  Teas  show,  but  still,  the  variety 
is  great  and  increasing.  They  readily  lend 
themselves  to  bold  groupings,  and  are  capable 
of  producing  a telling  effect  that  can  be  appre- 
ciated either  close  at  hand  or  at  a distance. 
Many  of  these  will  strike  almost  as  easy  as 
Willows,  and  certainly  a stock  of  a good  kind 
could  be  as  easily  obtained  as  that  of  a choice 
Pelargonium.  I have  a large  bed  of  the  best 
monthlies  in  groups  associated  with  Lavender, 
and  I believe  it  will  be  this  year  what  it  was  last — 
a glowing  mass  of  blossom  the  whole  season 
through.  Then  there  are  the  best  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses.  They  may  not  be  so  generally 
useful  as  the  Teas  and  monthlies,  being  less 
truly  perpetual,  yet  a place  must  be  found  for 
them,  and  the  better  the  site  the  better  and 
greater  the  display.  Moreover,  when  exhibition 
is  not  the  end  and  aim,  a number  of  kinds  is  less 
needful,  and  even  among  this  section  it  is  pos- 
sible and  desirable  to  make  a good  selection  of 
varieties  that  are  free  and  continuous  in  bloom- 
ing. Jean  Ducher  (here  figured)  is  an  excellent 
garden  Tea  Rose.  A. 


2906.  —Potting  Rosea  and  Lilium 
auratum. — I think  you  have  made  a mistake 
when  you  describe  the  loam  from  a hedge-bank 
as  fibrous,  as  from  such  places  it  is  generally 
destitute  of  fibrous  matter  and  also  grit.  It 
will,  however,  do  very  well  for  the  Roses  and 
Liliums  if  you  mix  some  coarse  sand  with  it, 
and  also  add  one-fourth  part  rotten  manure 
or  leaf-soil.  The  proportion  of  sand  or  coarse 
grit  should  be  one-sixth.  If  artificial  manure 
is  available  and  the  other  not,  you  may  use  two 
tablespoonfuls  to  every  quart,  of  soil.  The 
latter  should  be  pretty  dry,  so  as  to  enable  you 
to  mix  the  manure  with  it  before  potting. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Yes  ; the  yellow  and  fibrous  loam  you  speak  of  is 

one  of  the  finest  of  all  composts  for  pot-Roses  and  Manetti 
stocks.  It  is  also  very  suitable  for  Liliums.  The  only 
artificial  manure  I would  add  is  soot ; but  this  should  be 
used  sparingly,  and  consist  of  pure  coal-soot,  not  that 
obtained  from  coke,  &c. — P.  U. 

2567.— Ely  on  Roses.— From  “ K.’s.”  de- 
scription, the  fly  which  attacked  his  Roses  must 
be  one  of  the  small  Frog  Hopper  Flies,  of  which 
there  are  many  kinds,  but  without  seeing 
specimens,  I cannot  name  them  more  definitely . 
They  are  decidedly  injurious  to  the  Roses,  as 
they  suck  the  juices  of  the  leaves  much  as 
green-fly  do.  The  best  means  of  destroying 
them  is  to  hold  a large  sheet  of  metal,  board,  or 
canvas,  newly  tarred  or  painted,  so  as  to  be 


quite  sticky  near  the  plants,  and  if  standards, 
shake  them  over  the  sticky  sheet.  If  the  plants 
are  on  their  own  roots  the  task  is  not  quite  so 
easy,  but  with  a little  care  it  can  be  managed. — 
G.  S.  8. 

The  light  fibrous  loam  found  by  hedge- 

banks  will  do  very  well  for  potting  Roses  in,  also 
for  Lilium  auratum  ; but  if  some  fibrous  peat  is 
added  to  the  loam  for  the  Liliums  they  will  do  all 
the  better  for  it.  Of  course,  the  success  or 
failure  in  both  instances  would  depend  upon 
careful  culture,  and  whether  proper  materials 
were  mixed  with  the  loam.  Good  decayed 
stable  or  farmyard  manure  is  necessary,  also 
some  crushed  bones  ; leaf-mould  may  also  be 
used. — J.  D.  E. 

2935.— A Tea  Rose  in  a greenhouse  — 

A part  of  the  description  of  the  Rose  you  have 
agrees  with  that  of  Grace  Darling,  but  when 
you  say  that  the  flowers  are  not  striking  when 
open  I think  you  have  formed  an  opinion  from 
a poor  specimen.  You  made  two  mistakes  in 
the  treatment — the  first  in  putting  the  plant 
out  in  the  open  ground  in  the  summer,  and  the 
other  in  placing  it  in  a warm  house  as  soon  as 
it  was  potted.  You  had  better  not  prune  the 
plant  or  take  it  into  the  frame,  but  bring  it  on 
slowly  in  the  coolest  part  of  your  house.  With 
regard  to  the  plant  of  Catherine  Mermet,  as  it 
has  so  lately  been  in  flower  you  had  better  not 
prune  it  now.  If  you  want  the  plants  to 
flower  in  the  winter,  you  should  do  what 
pruning  is  required  early  in  June,  and  a fort- 
night after  give  them  larger  pots  if  they  require 
them,  and  a month  later  place  them  in  the  open 
air,  and  leave  them  there  until  the  end  of 
October.  During  the  summer  keep  all  the 
flower-buds  picked  off,  and  the  roots  well 
supplied  with  water,  liquid-manure  being 
preferable  to  plain  water  for  them.  Stand  the 
pots  on  a piece  of  board  or  slate  to  keep  out 
frost. — J.  C.  C. 

I shall  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 

first  Rose  you  name  is  Grace  Darling.  I am  also 
of  the  opinion  that  the  plant  was  not  sufficiently 
ripened  when  you  lifted  it  last  autumn,  nor  did 
you  treat  it  right  by  introducing  it  to  heat  at 
once.  I think  you  had  better  keep  it  growing 
now,  and  rest  it  more  thoroughly  next  autumn. 
The  established  plant  of  Catherine  Mermet  may 
be  pruned  at  once,  cutting  well  ripened  growths 
back  to  within  4 inches  or  5 inches  of  the 
shoulder  they  break  from.  This  plant  may  also 
be  kept  growing  and  well  rested  next  autumn. 
If  in  pot  I would  stand  it  out-of-doors  from  July 
until  October. — P.  U. 

Rose  Gustave  Piganeau.— This  has 
already  taken  a place  amoDgst  the  leading  exhi- 
bition varieties,  and  rosarians  will  not  soon 
forget  the  splendid  bouquet  of  it  shown  by  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show 
(N.C.S.)  last  July,  which  won  the  silver  medal, 
It  is  a little  too  coarse,  in  my  opinion,  to  give 
entire  satisfaction — too  much,  in  fact,  the 
typical  show  Rose  in  character ; but  there  is 
robust  beauty  in  the  very  large,  massive  flowers, 
full,  symmetrical  in  shape,  and  of  a bright- 
carmine-colour,  in  which  there  is  a shading  of 
lake.  It  may  rank  with  Paul  Neyron  for  size, 
and,  as  far  as  I have  seen  it  in  the  garden,  it 
seems  to  be  a good  garden  Rose.  Exhibitors 
will  grow  it  for  its  weight  in  the  stands.  In 
the  majority  of  the  winning  collections  at  the 
shows  last  year  Gustave  Piganeau  was  repre- 
sented.—C.  T. 

2892.— Pot-Roses  outdoors.— I scarcely 
understand  your  query.  If  you  mean  by 
“shifting  on  gradually  ” that  the  plants  would 
require  a certain  amount  of  indoor  treatment 
first,  I may  say  that  this  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  The  plants  will  do  much  better  if 
potted  at  once  and  kept  out-of-doors,  care  being 
taken  that  they  do  not  dry  in  the  wind.  Should 
dry  weather  set  in,  frequent  sprinklings  of  the 
wood  will  be  beneficial.  Treated  in  this  steady 
manner,  they  will  flower  as  well  the  first  year  as 
they  would  if  planted  in  the  open  ground. — 
P.  U. 

The  best  time  to  lift  Roses  and  plantthem 

in  pots  is  November.  They  should  be  carefully 
lifted  ; and  a two-year-old  plant  may  be  planted 
in  an  8-inch  pot ; larger  plants  would  require 
larger  flower-pots  in  proportion,  but  do  not  over- 
pot them.  They  may  be  plunged  out-of-doors 
after  being  repotted.  It  is  not  too  late  to  pot 
them  up  now,  but  autumn  potted  plants  have 
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an  advantage,  as  Rosea  form  new  roots  when- 
ever the  weather  is  mild  in  winter.  They  will 
not  require  repotting  again  until  a season’s 
growth  has  been  made.— J.  D.  E. 

2915.— Rose  growing.— If  I read  your 

query  right,  you  mean  do  the  plants  thrive 
equally  well  if  the  lawn  Grass  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  to  the  stems  as  when  there  is  a culti- 
vated space  between  the  plants  and  the  turf  ? I 
think  not ; and  for  this  reason  : You  cannot 
cultivate  the  ground  or  move  the  surface  soil 
so  frequently  as  is  desirable  in 
growing  Roses,  and  still  have 
Grass  growing  up  to  the  stems. 

Nor  can  you  add  manures  to  the 
same  advantage. — P.  U. 

More  than  half  of  the 

standard  Roses  which  I see  planted 
on  lawns  look  so  unhappy  that  I 
often  wonder  how  their  owners 
like  to  see  them.  If,  however, 
you  must  grow  either  standards 
or  dwarfs  in  this  wray  let  each 
one  stand  in  a circle  2 feet  over 
without  any  Grass.  For  standards 
you  should  take  out  a hole  2 feet 
deep,  and  place  12  inches  of  clay 
or  heavy  loam  in  the  bottom,  and 
have  a little  lighter  soil  to  fill  up 
the  remaining  part  of  the  hole. 

I am  sorry  you  failed  with  the 
Rose-cuttings  in  the  spring.  I am 
afraid  you  disturbed  them  before 
they  had  made  sufficient  roots  to 
bear  removal,  or  that  they  were 
subjected  to  a violent  change  of 
temperature.  If  you  will  kindly 
repeat  your  question,  and  state 
the  treatment  you  gave  them,  I may  be  able 
to  point  out  the  reason  of  your  failure. — J.  C.  C. 

2885.— Pot-Rose  for  show.— Much  depends  upon 
the  cultivator  a3  to  which  is  the  best  variety  for  exhibition. 
One  may  be  able  to  grow  a certain  kind  better  than 
another ; indeed,  it  often  happens  so.  Personally,  I 
would  prefer  Mme.  Lacharme.  Again,  much  depends 
upon  the  size  plant  you  wish  for.  If  large,  I would  choose 
Charles  Lawson.— P.  U. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

INULA. 

The  genus  Inula  contains  more  than  fifty 
species,  nearly  all  of  them  natives  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World,  and  none 
extending  to  America.  Considering  their 
number,  the  kinds  which  are  approved  as 
ornamental  to  gardens  are  very  few,  and 
certainly  the  abundance  of  yellow  Composites 
makes  the  amateur  somewhat  fastidious  in  his 
selection  of  them.  Inula  glandulosa,  however, 
though  until  recently  scarce  in  gardens,  has 
been  cultivated  in  England  ever  since  1804. 
It  was  figured  and  described  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  for  1817  (No.  1907),  being  then 
one  of  the  hardy  plants  grown  in  the  wonderful 
and  perhaps  hitherto  unrivalled  collection  of 
Mr.  Loddiges  at  Hackney.  It  is  a native  of 
Georgia,  in  the  Caucasian  region,  and  is  found 
at  high  elevations  there.  I have  never  seen  it 
so  fine  in  other  gardens  as  it  used  to  be  in  the 
town  garden  of  Mr.  Alfred  Walker,  at  the  lead 
works  in  Chester.  I had  it  from  there  many 
years  ago,  and  as  it  had  a tendency  to  waste 
away  rather  than  to  increase  in  my  garden  at 
Edge,  my  stock  was  more  than  once  re- 
plenished from  the  same  source.  It  requires 
a rich,  rather  retentive  soil  to  do  well,  and  I 
think  the  coldness  of  the  subsoil  here  is  against 
it.  It  grows  to  2 feet  high  at  the  most,  and  the 
richly-coloured  orange-yellow  flowers  (4  inches 
wide)  form  a very  attractive  feature  from 
the  end  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July.  I 
have  never  raised  it  from  seed,  though  I have 
tried  to  do  so.  There  are  two  other  Inulas 
— grandiflora  and  Hookeri — very  closely  allied 
to  it  and  to  one  another.  I have  never  intro- 
duced I.  grandiflora  into  my  garden  under  that 
name,  but  a few  years  ago  I had  a plant  from 
some  botanic  garden  as  I.  Hookeri.  This  has 
stiffer  and  straighter  rays  than  I.  glandulosa, 
and  is  far  more  robust  in  growth,  reaching  a 
height  of  5 feet,  besides  beiug  more  florifero'us. 
Seed  of  it  has  grown  readily,  seedlings  flowering 
the  second  year,  and  varying  both  in  habit  and 
flower.  Some  which  I have  sent  to  high 
authorities  to  be  named  have  been  returned  as 
I.  grandiflora,  others  as  I.  glandulosa.  I cannot 


say  positively  that  there  has  been  no  spon- 
taneous crossing,  but,  speaking  as  a gardener, 
I should  say  that  I.  glandulosa  (Caucasian), 
I.  Hookeri  (Himalayan),  and  I.  grandiflora 
(both  Caucasian  and  Himalayan)  are  con- 
current in  series.  In  speaking  of  Inulas  the 
native  I.  Helenium  (Elecampane)  must  not 
be  omitted.  Though  somewhat  coarse  for  a 
garden  border,  it  is  excellent  for  naturalising 
by  the  side  of  a pond,  where  it  increases  by 
self-sown  seed.  One  large  plant  growing  close 


to  the  water-side  here  was  this  year  6 feet  high 
and  at  least  8 feet  through,  with  more  than  a 
hundred  flowers  open  at  once.  It  lasted  a long 
time,  and  was  as  showy  as  anything  in  the 
garden.  It  was  succeeded  by  Senecio  sara- 
cenicus,  a good  subject  for  similar  positions. 
Other  Inulas  of  smaller  size  grown  here  are 
I.  hirta  and  I.  ensifolia,  both  neat  plants,  free- 
flowering  and  distinct  in  their  way,  growing 
about  a foot  high  and  belonging  to  early  July. 
One  called  I.  macrocephala  makes  a mass  of 
large  green  bracts,  promising  a showy  flower, 
but  resulting  in  a wretched  little  patch  of  yellow 
bristles.  Another  named  Oculus  Christi  I have 
never  seen  true,  but  from  the  description  I find 
probably  it  is  not  worth  cultivating.  The  name 
has  been  given  in  nurseries  to  plants  of  the  I. 
glandulosa  class.  D. 


Polygonum  sphserostachyum.  — I 

have  seen  this  fine  Polygonum  in  several  good 
gardens,  but  it  is  not  a thoroughly  well  known 
plant,  although  it  should  be  so,  even  in  small 
gardens.  All  who  have  a well  constructed  rockery 
may  plant  it,  and  it  will  grow  well  in  loamy 
soil,  not  heavy,  whilst  the  position  should  be 
sunny.  When  in  full  bloom,  the  flowers  make 
a brave  display,  as  they  are  of  a peculiarly  rich 
crimson  colour,  the  plant  rising  only  about  a 
foot  in  height.  So  many  weedy  things  get  into 
gardens  that  it  is  always  worth  while  to  make 
note  of  good  plants,  not  commonly  grown  The 
Polygonum  family  is  a weedy  one,  but  it 
contains  a few  gems,  this  among  the  number.— 
C.  T. 

Dwarf  Lilies. — The  varieties  of  Lilium 
davuricum  and  L.  Thunbergianum,  sometimes 
called  L.  elegans,  are  very  dwarf,  and  form  a 
most  charming  group  of  Lilies  for  the  edges  of 
large  beds  or  the  fronts  of  borders.  Last  year  I 
made  special  note  of  them  and  of  L.  davuricum  ; 
the  varieties  erectum  and  multiflorum  were 
exceptionally  fine,  the  flowers  of  the  former  rich 
scarlet-crimson,  touched  with  yellow,  whilst 
those  of  the  latter  are  more  of  a scarlet  tint. 
Of  L.  Thunbergianum  there  is  quite  a host  of 
showy  kinds,  and  as  those  above  mentioned  will 
thrive  well  in  ordinary  loamy  soil,  being  quite 
hardy,  except  receiving  occasional  injury  to  the 
young  shoots  in  spring  from  early  frosts.  Pro- 
tection may,  however,  be  steadily  given  to 
prevent  serious  mischief.  The  two  strongest 
kinds  are  A.  lutaceum  (apricot,  spotted  with 
black)  and  Prince  of  Orange  (of  which  the 
flowers  are  more  of  an  orange  tone).  Neither 
grow  more  than  1 foot  in  height,  and  are  delight- 
ful to  margin  a border  or  bed  with,  whilst  arme- 
narium  and  sanguineum  grow  about  half-a-foot 


taller,  the  former  producing  its  apricot  and 
scarlet  flowers  later  than  the  latter,  which  are 
crimson,  shot  with  yellow.  Alice  Wilson  (yellow 
and  large),  Wallacei,  and  Batemanni  may  be  also 
named ; but  these  grow  between  2 feet  and  3 feet 
in  height,  the  former  orange  and  the  latter  with 
a distinct  reddish  colour. — C.  T. 

2909.— Border  Carnations.— By  allmeans 
plant  them  out  early  in  May.  They  like  firm 
planting  in  a light  soil  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  sand,  and  well-decayed  manure.  In 
future  do  not  take  your  cuttings  in  boxes  ; they 
strike  quite  as  freely  in  the  open  ground, 
especially  if  you  can  secure  well-ripened  Grass 
in  August,  and  if  left  unprotected  throughout 
the  winter  make  very  strong  plants  for  bedding- 
out  in  the  following  spring.  Some  gardeners 
will  try  to  persuade  you  that  if  planted  out 
at  that  season  they  will  fail  to  bloom  until  the 
year  following,  but  this  is  the  exception  ; as  a 
rule,  they  yield  as  much  bloom  as  can  be 
expected  from  a one-year-old  plant,  and  of  fine 
size  and  form. — A.  G.  Butler. 

Plant  the  cuttings  out  in  the  op<  n 

ground  by  all  means  as  soon  as  they  become 
fairly  well  rooted.  The  end  of  March  or  early 
part  of  April  is  the  best  time  to  plant  out  any- 
thing of  this  kind  in  a town  garden.  If  looted 
now,  pot  them  singly  into  3-inch  sizes  at  once, 
and  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  at  the  tine 
mentioned.  The  best  material  in  which  fo 
grow  Carnations  is  a good  sandy  loam,  but  t hey 
will  succeed  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  if  not 
too  heavy  or  very  light,  and  moderately  drained, 
if  it  is  well  compressed  about  their  roots.  A 
small  admixture  of  burnt  earth,  old  mortar- 
rubbish,  or  both,  is  very  beneficial. — B.  C.  R 

They  should  be  planted  out  in  the  open  border 

early  in  the  spring  ; but  I should  plant  them  in  small  pots 
first,  and  keep  them  in  a frame  under  a glass-light  until 
they  were  established.  This  should  be  done  at  once.  They 
do  in  most  garden  soils.— J.  D.  E 

2928  — Carnation  culture  — It  is  quite 

right.  Carnations  are  indeed  a welcome  addition 
to  “Geraniums,”  Fuchsias,  &c.  ; and  they  are 
easily  cultivated.  They  may  either  be  purchased 
in  the  spring  or  autumn.  If  they  are  bought  in 
the  autumn  the  growers  send  them  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  parent  plants  with  a few  roots 
attached ; these  are  potted  up  in  October,  and 
kept  in  garden  frames  during  winter.  They  may 
be  purchased  now  in  the  best  named  varieties  at 
12s.  to  18s.  per  dozen  pairs.  Carnations  and 
Picotees  are  usually  sold  in  pairs,  but  single 
plants  can  be  purchased  at  about  the  same  price. 
— J.  D.  E. 

2869  — Soil  for  a suburban  garden.— 

When  I wanted  some  soil  for  the  same  purpose 
as  “ R.  R.”  does  I got  some  of  the  “ top  spit  ” 
from  a field  which  had  been  sold  for  building 
plots.  I filled  the  pockets  with  the  same  soil, 
which  answered  very  well.  As  “ R R ” has 
some  good  earth  for  this,  any  soil  would  do,  and 
he  could  probably,  if  there  is  any  building  going 
on  near — and  where  in  the  suburbs  is  there  not  ? 
— get  what  he  wants  very  cheaply.  Road- 
scrapings  and  peat-Moss- manure  would  hardly 
do.— G.  S.  S. 

2S9L— Forming  a lawn.— The  deeper  the  soil  on  the 
chalk  the  better.  I should  have  10  inches  or  12  inches, 
if  possible.  If  only  a thin  layer  is  used  the  turf  will  soon 
burn  up.  If  the  soil  is  placed  on  the  chalk  now  there  will 
be  time  enough  between  this  and  April  for  settlement.  If 
not  sufficiently  firm  draw  the  roller  over  it  a few  times. 
— E.  H. 

2864.— Making  a rock  garden  — The 

advice  to  use  a coating  of  cement  in  the  con- 
struction of  rock-work  is  utterly  bad,  as  your 
own  experience  sufficiently  proves.  It  will  take 
years  and  years  before  even  such  low  forms  of 
vegetation  as  Moss  can  obtain  a footing  on  so 
impervious  a substance,  while  higher  vegetation 
is  absolutely  impossible  on  it.  Nor  would  I 
advise  the  use  of  burrs  or  bricks  so  long  as 
natural  stone  is  within  easy  reach,  because 
moisture  very  quickly  evaporates  from  them. 
Blue  limestone  is  a capital  material,  but,  failing 
this,  sandstone  will  serve  the  purpose.  The  best 
material  without  exception  is  the  porous  tafia 
of  which  the  grottoes  and  dripping- wells  often 
seen  in  shop-windows  are  made.  On  this  seed- 
lings of  Ferns  and  other  things  will  spring  up 
freely  from  every  pore  ; but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
get,  and  is  expensive.  Whatever  material, 
however,  be  used,  employ  no  cement  either  in 
putting  the  pieces  together,  or,  worst  of  ail, 
coating  the  finished  work  with  it,  for  disappoint- 
ment is  sure  to  follow.  If  you  think  the  plain 
burrs  offensive  to  the  eye,  take  equal  parts  of 


Flowers  of  Inula  glandulosa.  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent 
by  Mr.  T.  McWalter,  Armagh. 
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by  day.  Whan  the  shoots  areihalf  an  inch  long 
raise  the  temperature  5 degs.  both  day  and 
night.  When  the  Vines  aro  in  bloom  raise  the 
night  temperature  to  68  degs.,  with  a day  tem- 
perature of  75  degs.  When  the  berries  are  the 
size  of  Peas  allow  the  night  temperature  to  drop 
down  to  62  degs.,  maintaining  a day  one  of 
75  degs.,  closing  the  house  early  to  maintain  a 
moist  heat,  which  is  beneficial  to  the  Vines. 
The  rods  should  be  syringed  twice  daily,  from  the 
time  the  vinery  is  closed  until  the  bunches  are 
visible,  then  it  may  be  discontinued.  Syringing 
is  best  done  at  about  8 a.m.,  and  again  in  the 
afternoon  when  closing  the  house,  say  2 p. in.,  or 
later,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  the 
weather.  At  all  times  tepid  water  should  be 
employed  for  syringing.  Great  care  should  be 
used  in  giving  air  to  the  vinery  ; a little  at  the 
top  of  the  house  before  the  temperature  reaches 
the  maximum  is  better  than  allowing  the  house  to 
get  hot  and  then  admitting  a quantity,  which  has 
the  effect  of  cooling  the  temperature  too  rapidly. 
Front  air  should  not  be  given  until  the  berries 
commence  to  colour  ; this  is  productive  of  more 
cases  of  mildew  on  the  leaves  and  bunches  than 
anything  else.  At  all  times  maintain  a moist 
atmosphere,  except,  of  course,  in  wet  weather, 
when  syringing  should  be  discontinued. — S.  P. 

2897.— Best  Pine-apple.— The  Pine-apple 
is  an  easily  grown  plant,  and  the  best  variety  to 
cultivate  is  the  Queen.  They  can  be  obtained 
from  some  private  garden  where  Pines  are  grown 
through  any  of  the  leading  London  nurserymen. 
They  ought  to  be  grown  in  a bed  of  some 
fermenting  material ; Oak-leaves  are  excellent, 
and  a lasting  good  material  is  tanner’s  bark.  It 
is  better  if  there  are  two  rows  of  hot- water  pipes 
under  the  beds  to  maintain  the  heat  when  it 
declines.  The  stock  is  kept  up  from  suckers. 
When  a Pine-plant  has  produced  one  fruit, 
suckers  are  thrown  up  ; when  they  are  12  inches 
or  so  in  length  and  have  formed  some  roots  at 
their  base  pull  them  clean  out  and  plant  firmly  in 
6-inch  pots,  or  larger  ones  if  the  suckers  are  large; 
pot  firmly  in  a compost  of  four  parts  good  loam 
and  one  of  decayed  manure  with  the  addition  of 
some  ^-inch  bones  and  broken  charcoal.  Plunge 
the  pots  in  a brisk  bottom-heat  of  about  90  degs. 
and  a temperature  of  65  degs.  as  a minimum. 
When  the  suckers  have  well  tilled  the  pots  with 
roots,  repot  them  into  10-inch  pots,  and  grow  on 
freely  ; the  plants  ought  to  be  well  exposed  to 
the  sun  ; the  glass  never  ought  to  be  shaded,  and 
not  any  other  plants  can  be  permitted  or  trained 
to  the  roof  glass  above  them.  The  Pines  must  not 


heat  is  derived  from  fermenting  materials,  the 
plants  during  the  early  stages  must  be  grown  in 
pots  ; but  J have  planted  them  out  (see  cut) 
when  large  enough  for  fruiting,  and  left  them  to 
carry  the  fruit  then  ready  to  show  and  the  crop 
which  would  spring  from  the  suckers,  which  form 
on  the  plants  directly  the  fruits  have  been  cut. 
In  the  case  of  Queen  I have  known  two  suckers 
left  on  a plant,  and  a good  fruit  cut  from  each 
within  15  months  of  the  first  one  being  cut. 
The  bottom  leaves  are  removed,  and  the  plants 
are  earthed  up  after  the  first  Pine  has  been  cut. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a simpler  way  of 
growing  Pines  for  summer  work  than  having 
each  plant  in  a pot  and  shifting  on  into  12-inch 
pots.  I have  never  taken  more  than  two  crops 
of  fruit  from  the  same  plant  whenplanted  out.  The 
later  fruits,  if  the  plant  were  left,  would  come 
very  small,  so  that  it  is  better  to  clear  out  and 
start  afresh.  It  is  considered  good  work  to  cut 
fruits  from  Queen  Pines  in  18  months  from  the 
suckers  when  grown  in  pots  ; but  when  planted 
out,  the  second  crop,  if  the  plants  are  properly 
nourished,  will  come  in  less  time,  and  if  two 
suckers  are  left  to  each  plant  there  will  be  two 
fruits  to  each  plant  instead  of  one.  The  best 
soil  for  Pines  is  rough  turfy-loam  six  months  cut 
from  an  old  pasture.  This  should  be  enriched 
with  good  manure,  and  a sprinkling  of  soot  wi  1 
be  beneficial.  Pot  firmly,  and  do  not  over- 
Water,  especially  immediately  after  repotting  ; 
give  liquid-manure  at  every  watering  after  tlie 
fruits  show.  A thin  shade  will  probably  be 
required  in  hot  weather  for  a few  hours  every 
bright  day,  and  the  syringe  must  be  used  freely 
among  successions  ; but  avoid  wetting  plants  in 
blossom  or  ripe  fruit.  Ventilate  carefully,  avoid- 
ing cold  draughts  ; a little  air  may  be  given 
when  the  thermometer  runs  up  to  80  degs. 
Close  and  damp  down  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Pines  are  not  so  much  grown  as  they  were  years 
ago ; but  I have  no  doubt  an  advertisement  in 
Gardening  making  known  wants  would  place 
one  in  connection  with  a Pine-grower  with 
plants  or  suckers  to  sell. — E.  H. 

2884.— Red-spider  in  a vinery.— Toma- 
toes do  best  in  a rather  dry  atmosphere,  and 
unless  the  ventilation  is  perfect  the  dry  atmos- 
phere may  encourage  red- spider  to  a certain 
extent  ; but  I have  grown  Tomatoes  in  vineries 
without  red-spider  being  present.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  understood  that  wherever  Vines  form 
the  permanent  crop  other  things  must  be  sub- 
servient to  the  Grapes  ; and  wherever  several 
crops  are  grown  in  the  same  house  at  one  time 


fresh  cow-droppings  and  clay  ; mix  these  with 
water  into  a thick  paint ; scrape  some  of  the 
hillocks  of  Moss  oil'  an  old  wall  ; rub  them  fine, 
and  stir  into  the  mixture,  and  brush  the  burrs 
over  with  it  thickly  ; keep  moist,  and  the  sur- 
face will  soon  become  covered  with  beautiful 
and  interesting  verdure.  If  you  intend  making 
a larger  kind  of  rockwork,  I would  strongly 
advise  you  to  buy  Robinson’s  “ Alpine  Flowers,” 
where  you  will  find  exhaustive  and  excellently- 
illustrated  instructions  how  to  proceed,  and  you 
will  moreover  never  repent  the  small  outlay  for 
this  capital  volume  on  account  of  its  otherwise 
charming  contents.  A rockery  well  constructed, 
and  on  which  alpines  thrive,  is  a source  of  true 
enjoyment,  but  a thing  made  on  wrong  principles 
at  the  start  will  be  an  eyesore  for  ever,  and  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  annoyance,  disappoint- 
ment, and  waste  of  time  and  money. — E.  L.  H. 


FRUIT. 

2926.— Neglected  Vines.— From  the 

information  you  send  I am  afraid  the  time  for 
large  bunches  of  Grapes  on  the  Vines  is 
past,  and  it  being  impossible  to  reach  the 
roots  of  such  old  Vines  without  lifting  and  re- 
planting, there  is  but  very  little  you  can  do  to 
them  to  restore  their  lost  vigour.  I have  no 
doubt  they  are  too  old  toattempt  to  renovate  them. 

It  is  just  a case,  hotvever,  in  which  you  can  use 
liquid-manure  with  every  prospect  of  its 
increasing  the  sizs  of  the  bunches,  if  you  begin 
applying  it  as  soon  as  the  first  leaves  are  formed  ; 
to  do  this  the  covering  on  the  border  must  be 
drawn  on  one  side  for  the  time  being,  but  what- 
ever the  border  is  covered  with  should  be 
removed  altogether  early  in  June.  The  Vines 
will  break  all  the  stronger  if  they  are  allowed 
to  do  so  naturally,  and  I advise  you  to  allow 
them  to  do  so,  and  not  to  give  any  fire- 
heat  until  the  bunches  are  in  bloom.  Then 
keep  up  a night  temperature  of  60  degs. 
and  70  degs.  by  day.  If  you  follow  up  this 
treatment  you  may  have  the  Grapes  ripe 
by  the  middle  of  August  if  they  are  Black 
Himburghs.  With  regard  to  syringing,  it  is 
desirable  to  syringe  the  old  rods  three  or  four 
times  a day  until  the  young  shoots  are  2 inches 
long,  when  it  should  be  discontinued.  After 
that  sufficient  atmospheric  moisture  can  be  kept 
up  in  the  house  by  damping  down  the  floor.  In 
the  matter  of  air  the  Vines  require  more  or  less 
every  day  when  the  first  leaves  appear.  And 
when  the  outside  temperature  is  low  you  must 
light  the  fire  to  enable  you  to  give  a little  air 
without  lowering  the  warmth  inside. — J.  C.  C. 

Possibly  the  number  of  bunches  which  the 

Vines  were  allowed  to  carry  last  year  would  ac- 
count for  their  being  small,  especially  if  no  stimu- 
lant of  any  kind  were  given  to  the  border,  especi- 
ally as  the  Vines  are  old  and  probably  worn  out. 
The  border  should  be  examined  without  delay 
to  see  what  state  the  roots  are  in  ; possibly  they 
are  some  distance  from  the  surface.  Remove 
the  stable-manure  lately  put  on  the  surface  and 
commence  at  one  end  removing  the  soil  care- 
fully with  a fork  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots. 
If  none  can  be  found  within  6 inches  of  the 
surface  take  away  entirely  the  top  soil,  or  lift 
the  roots  up  amongst  it  if  the  soil  is  good.  The 
more  the  roots  are  disturbed  now  the  greater 
check  will  be  given  to  the  growth  of  the  Vines 
for  the  coming  season,  but  eventually  they  will 
be  all  the  better.  If  “ David  Ward  ” can  wait 
for  a full  crop  of  fruit  for  two  years  it  would  be 
better  to  lift  the  roots  nearer  the  surface,  but  if 
not  remove  the  soil  without  disturbing  the  roots. 
The  object  is  to  bring  them  nearer  the  influence 
of  the  sun’s  warmth.  For  aught  I know  the 
roots  may  be  near  the  surface  now  ; in  that 
oase  sprinkle  enough  Thomson’s  or  Innes’  Vine 
Manure  over  to  cover  the  soil,  and  lightly  fork 
it  in.  On  this  lay  a 2-inch  thickness  of  turfy 
loam,  wood-ashes,  and  charcoal,  in  proportion 
of  three  of  the  former  to  the  two  latter.  Do  not 
tread  on  the  soil  as  the  border  is  outside.  Cover  the 
soil  with  some  half-decayed  stable  manure,  mainly 
the  droppings,  say  2 inches  thick  ; this  latter 
will  maintain  the  moisture  in  the  border  during 
the  summer,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  surface 
roots.  Replace  some  small  quantity  of  the  horse- 
manure  if  there  is  a likelihood  of  having  more 
frost  and  snow.  The  Vines  should  be  started 
by  the  middle  of  February  to  have  ripe  Grapes 
early  in  August.  Maintain  at  first  a tempera- 
ture of  50  degs.  by  night,  with  a rise  of  15  degs. 


Well-managed 

be  often  watered  ; once  or  twice  a week  will  be 
enough.  The  plants  rest  in  winter,  and  do  not 
need  water  at  that  time. — J.  D.  E. 

The  Queen  is  the  best  Pine-apple  for 

summer.  Bottom-heat  of  85  degs.  is  necessary 
for  Pines,  and  there  should  also  be  a good 
command  of  top-heat— say  up  to  70  degs.  at 
night  if  required.  Pines  may  either  be  grown  in 
ots  or  planted  out  in  beds  where  the  bottom- 
eat  can  be  kept  steady.  Where  the  bottom- 


Pine-apples  in  fruit. 

much  greater  care  and  attention  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  all  things  moving  along  in  a proper 
manner. — E.  H. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  para- 
sites that  attack  the  Vine,  and  the  more  the 
house  is  encumbered  with  plants  of  any  kind 
upon  which  red-spider  flourishes  (and  the  Tomato 
is  one  of  them)  so  much  the  more  liable  will 
the  Vines  be  to  be  attacked.  Tomatoes  and 
Vines  can  be  grown  together  successfully  in 
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the  same  house,  but  the  Tomatoes  will  not  do 
much  good  if  the  glass-roof  of  the  vinery  is 
covered  with  Vines,  aud  the  Tomatoes  are  grown 
under  the  shade  thereof.  I have  grown  them 
very  successfully  against  the  back  wall  of  a 
vinery,  before  the  roof  was  fully  shaded.  In 
that  position  the  Tomatoes  were  syringed  twice 
daily,  which  kept  the  leaves  perfectly  clean. — 
J.  D.  E. 

Yes,  to  a certain  extent  it  does.  For 

this  reason,  that  (except  for  a week  or  two  when 
first  planted,  j ust  to  give  them  a start),  Tomato 
plants  ought  not  to  be  syringed,  and  the  con- 
sequently comparatively  dry  atmosphere  is  very 
liable  to  induce  an  attack  of  red-spider  on  the 
Vines.  In  the  somewhat  close  and  moist  atmos- 
phere that  is  usually  promoted  in  a vinery,  at 
least  during  the  earlier  stages,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  shade  afforded  by  the  Vines, 
Tomatoes  growing  underneath  them  are  almost 
certain  to  be  attacked,  sooner  or  later,  by  the 
disease  (cladisporium),  so  that  on  the  whole  a 
vinery  is  a very  bad  place  in  which  to  grow  these 
plants.  While  the  Vines  are  young,  these  and 
Tomatoes  are  frequently  grown  together,  but 
when  the  roof  becomes  covered  with  growth  and 
foliage  it  is  almost  impossible  to  grow  the  latter 
successfully  in  the  dense  shade.  The  only  chance 
is  to  keep  both  the  rods  and  young  growth  thin, 
so  as  to  admit  as  much  light  as  possible,  and  to 
ventilate  the  house  very  freely,  allowing  the 
Vines  to  advance  in  an  entirely  natural  manner. 
I must  add,  however,  that  I have  never  seen  a 
really  good  crop  of  Tomatoes  growing  in  a house 
the  roof  of  which  was  anything  like  occupied  bv 
Vines.— B.  C.  R.  J 

2899.— Pruning  Gooseberries,  &c.— 

No  time  should  be  lost  now  in  pruning  the  newly- 
planted  trees,  as  the  sap  will  soon  be  on  the 
move  now.  Cut  the  shoots  of  last  year  back  to 
within  6 inches  of  the  base  to  induce  other 
shoots  to  push  from  the  eyes  near  the  base  of  the 
tree  with  a view  to  laying  a foundation  for  a 
well-shaped  tree.  The  chief  aim  in  pruning 
Gooseberry-trees  is  to  leave  the  middle  of  the 
tree  quite  open  to  admit  a free  passage  for  sun, 
light,  and  air  ; therefore,  if  any  weakly  shoots 
or  others  that  are  likely  to  impede  the  access  of 
light  to  the  centre  of  the  tree  are  found  cut 
them  entirely  out.  If  the  leading  shoots  on 
espaliers  are  beyond  1 foot  in  length  take  out 
the  point  of  each  to  induce  the  back  eyes  to 
push  into  growth  with  the  intention  of  their 
forming  fruit-spurs.  Shoots  2 feet  long  may  be 
cut  to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  base. — S.  P. 
2907.  — Peach-tree  gumming  — The 

main  cause  of  gumming  in  Peach-trees  is  when 
the  branches  have  been  tied  too  tightly,  checking 
the  regular  flow  of  sap  and  inducing  the  bark  to 
swell  abnormally  about  the  ligature.  It  will 
also  occur  where  the  young  shoots  come  into 
close  contact  with  freshly-galvanised  wire.  It 
is  a good  plan  to  give  all  such  wire  at  least  two 
coats  of  paint  prior  to  fastening  the  trees  to  it 
as  a preventive  of  the  disease.  Another  source 
of  gumming  is  that  of  having  the  roots  at  too 
great  a depth  from  the  surface,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  to  combat ; in  this  way  the 
wood  cannot  mature  properly,  and  is  thus  very 
susceptible  to  injury  from  frost  when  the  trees 
are  out-of-doors.  Too  much  manure  at  the 
roots  is  another  source  of  evil  in  Peach-tree 
culture,  inducing  a too  luxuriant  growth,  which 
cannot  ripen  properly  ; no  fruit-tree  shows  the 
want  of  maturity  quicker  than  Peaches.  If  the 
tree  is  a small  one  the  scale  could  easily  be  got 
rid  of  by  painting  the  parts  affected  with 
methylated  spirit ; but  in  the  case  of  large  trees 
a washing  with  Gishurst  Compound,  well 
scrubbing  every  part  with  a hair-brush,  would 
be  effectual.  Much  care  would  be  necessary,  of 
course,  to  prevent  the  buds  being  rubbed  off. — 
S.  P. 

When  gum  forms  on  Peach-trees  it  will  be  generally 

found  that  the  trees  have  been  growing  strongly.  When 
in  this  condition  a little  thing,  suoh  as  a tight  ligature 
or  a very  slight  injury,  will  cause  gum  to  exude. 
Firm  borders,  the  soil  not  too  rich,  will  correct  the  habit. 

A dressing  of  lime  will  also  be  useful.— E.  H. 

2SS9  and  2891.— Pruning  fruit-trees  — 
Apple  and  Pear-trees  grown  in  the  open  garden 
should  be  pruned  in  the  early  autumn  ; some 
good  gardeners  do  it  in  the  winter.  Peach, 
Nectarine,  and  Cherry-trees  grown  on  walls 
should  be  pruned  in  the  summer,  and  the  shoots 
that  are  not  removed  ought  to  be  nailed  into 
the  wall ; when  this  is  done  they  will  not  need 
much  pruning  in  the  winter  or  early  spring. 


Gooseberry  and  Currant-bushes  should  be  pruned 
in  the  winter  or  early  spring  ; but  if  they  are 
young  plants  put  out  in  the  autumn,  they 
will  require  very  little  pruning.  Where  small 
birds  are  numerous  it  is  better  to  delay  the 
pruning,  as  the  birds  prey  so  on  the  buds.  Prune 
the  Roses  in  March. — J.  D.  E. 

All  the  trees  named,  except  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 

should  be  pruned  at  once.  The  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
mav  remain  till  the  buds  begin  to  move,  say  the  middle 
of  February  or  perhaps  a little  later.— E.  H. 

With  the  exception  of  Peaches  ami  Nectarines,  all 
the  other  fruits  named  can  be  pruned  now,  except  the 
weather  be  frosty.  In  that  case  it  is  not  wise  to  expose 
fresh-cut  branches,  especially  in  the  case  of  Cherries,  as 
this  is  a means  of  inducing  gum  to  set  in.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  need  not  be  pruned  until  the  end  of  February. 

Cut  the  Apple-trees  back  in  March  to 

4 buds,  if  standards.  Dwarf-trees  on  the  Paradise 
may  not  require  cutting  back  so  much  ; in  fact, 
growth,  age,  and  conditions  of  the  trees  in  all  the 
cases  must  be  considered.  I have  planted  fruit- 
trees  that  required  no  cutting  back  at  all, 
having  been  cut  back  in  the  nursery,  so  as  to 
get  sufficient  branches  to  form  a hpad.  The 
object  of  cutting  back  is  to  get  a good  foundation 
of  branches,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  any  tree 
which  possesses  a good  foundation  when  it  comes 
into  our  hands  will  not  require  cutting  back, 
beyond  the  removal  of  the  unripe  points  of  the 
shoots.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  should  be 
put  into  shape  now,  shortening  back  enough  for 
that  purpose.  Roses  should  be  left  till  end  of 
March. — E.  H. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  prune  the  fruit- 

trees  ; the  Roses  should  be  left  until  the  end  of 
March.  In  the  case  of  the  Apple-trees  the 
growth  of  last  season  should  be  pruned  back  to 
within  (1  inches  of  the  base.  This  plan  assures 
a good  foundation  for  the  future  tree  by  inducing 
the  eyes  nearest  to  the  base  to  push  into  growth. 
If  left  much  longer,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
with  the  idea  of  obtaining  a large  tree  in  a short 
space,  the  eyes  near  to  the  base  fail  to  grow,  and 
if  this  occurs  the  first  year  they  do  not  grow  the 
second,  except  by  again  cutting  them  hard  back, 
which  is  a total  loss  of  one  year  to  the  trees. 
The  reason  newly-planted  trees  fail  to  grow  so 
freely  from  the  base  the  first  year  is  owing  to 
the  check  the  trees  receive  in  planting.  The  sap 
flies  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  shoots,  and  thus 
the  base  eyes  remain  dormant.  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  should  be  treated  in  a similar  way, 
except  that  an  additional  2 inches  of  shoot  may 
be  left.  They  are  less  stubborn  in  breaking  than 
trees  with  more  vigour.  Roses  should  be  cut 
hard  in  to  within  3 inches  of  the  base  to  induce 
vigorous  shoots  and  a good  foundation. — S.  P. 

2932. — Fruit  farming. —I  do  not  know 
much  of  the  coast  of  either  Kent  or  Essex,  but 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton,  Lancing,  and 
Worthing,  in  Sussex,  he  will  find  many  exten- 
sive fruit  plantations  and  nurseries,  both  under 
glass  and  in  the  open  air.  About  Havant  and 
Portsmouth,  in  Hants,  there  is  also  a good  deal 
of  fruit-growing  done  ; but  I do  not  know  of 
any  others  (to  speak  of)  until  one  gets  down 
into  Devonshire,  or  on  to  the  north  coast  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  where  also  the  climate  is  mild 
and  favourable  for  fruit-growing.  It  is  here 
that  almost  the  only  vineyard  in  Britain — that 
at  Castle  Coch,  near  Swansea — is  to  be  found. — 
B.  C.  R. 

2936.— Root-pruning,  &C  — If  the  trees 
are  not  too  large — say,  not  more  than  10  feet  high 
— I should  prefer  to  replant  them  out  of  the  clay 
on  the  surface,  making  a mound  around  each  with 
road-grit,  decayed  vegetable  refuse,  leaf-soil,  or 
the  top  spit  from  the  garden  soil.  In  this  way 
the  trees  would  be  induced  to  bear  fruit,  as  they 
would  have  so  much  better  an  opportunity  to 
mature  their  growth  annually  than  when  the 
roots  are  deep  among  the  clay.  If  the  trees 
were  replanted  carefully  now  it  would  be  a 
saving  of  time,  instead  of  waiting  until  next 
autumn,  as  they  would  be  forming  roots  all  the 
summer  and  be  well  established  by  next  autumn, 
even  if  they  produced  no  fruit.  The  site  where 
the  trees  are  to  be  planted  should  be  trenched 
2 feet  deep  to  admit  of  the  water  from  rains 
quickly  passing  away.  The  soil  from  the  bottom 
should  be  returned  there  again,  retaining  that 
from  the  surface  in  the  same  place.  If  the  trees 
are  large,  a hole  6 feet  in  diameter  will  not  be 
too  large.  At  least  9 inches  of  soil  above  the 
surface  must  be  allowed  for  settling  if  planted 
on  the  level ; as  the  soil  settles  down  after  being 
dug  up  the  roots  will  again  be  too  deep.  If  the 


roots  are  covered  3 inches  with  soil,  that  will 
suffice.  On  this  lay  2 inches  of  half-rotted 
stable-manure  ; this  will  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  soil  and  encourage  surface- 
roots.  The  trees  will  need  staking  or  otherwise' 
supporting  from  strong  winds ; three  wires 
fastened  to  the  stem  secured  to  pegs  driven 
firmly  in  the  ground,  triangle  fashion,  is  the 
best  way  for  large  trees.  The  wounds  now  filled 
with  “American  Blight”  should  be  well  scrubbed 
with  a hard  brush  dipped  in  methylated  spirits, 
first  paring  away  with  a sharp  knife  the  ragged 
bark  resulting  from  the  old  wounds  ; a smooth 
edge  even  of  a wound  will  heal  much  quicker 
than  a jagged  one.  Jargonelle  Pear  and  Red 
Quarrenden  Apple  are  the  worst  possible  sorts 
to  plant  in  a clay  soil,  especially  in  the  open  ; if 
against  a wall  the  Pear  might  succeed  with  the 
addition  of  suitable  soil.  Both  these  varieties 
prefer  sand  to  clay.  Cox’s  Orauge  Pippin  Apple 
and  Doyenne  du  Comice  Pear  would  succeed  if 
carefully  planted  on  the  surface  to  begin  with. 


2903.— Treatment  of  espalier  Apple-trees  — 

Prune  well  back  at  once,  the  same  as  the  tree  had  bstn 
pruned  last  year.— E.  H. 


2398.— Gooseberries  for  show.— At  the  proper 
time  thin  the  fruit  if  too  numerous.  Mulch  in  May,  or 
earlier,  with  rich  manure,  and  in  dry  weather  give  liquid- 
manure  freely  until  the  ripening  period  is  near.  The  rich 
liquids  will  give  size,  and  to  add  flavour  the  young  shoots 
must  be  thinned  to  let  in  air  and  sunshine.— E.  H. 

2902.— Pruning  Black  Currants.— Black  Cur- 
rants differ  from  either  red  or  white  in  that  they  produce 
the  best  fruit  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  previous  yea.’* 
growth.  Cut  out  any  old  and  useless  branches,  leaving  all 
young  growth  where  not  crowded.— S.  P. 

Black  Currants  should  not  be  spurred  in  like  the 

RedCurrants.  Treat  them  more  like  Gooseberries.  Th  .n 
out  well,  but  shorten  but  little.— E.  H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum  M.  Gustave 
Grunerwald,  not  inaptly  described  as  a 
pink  Mme.  Desgrange,  is  one  of  the  fintst 
additions  to  the  October- flower. ng  varieties.  It 
is  a Japanese  variety,  the  flower-stalks  very 
long,  and  the  colour  is  of  a charming  shade  of 
rose.  Those  who  want  plenty  of  cut  bloom 
early  in  the  autumn  are  advised  to  grow  this 
kind,  as  through  its  leDgth  of  stem  it  is  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  for  cutting  If  the  cuttings 
are  struck  late  the  flowers  will  even  show  as 
early  as  August,  but  it  is  scarcely  at  that  season 
that  one  wants  them.  Early  autumn  is  quite 
soon  enough.  The  early-flowering  section  of  the 
Chrysanthemums  is  being  gradually  improved. 
There  is  now  a greater  range  of  colours,  and  if 
a few  more  kinds  like  M.  Gustave  Grunerwald 
in  character  were  to  be  raised,  which  in  course 
of  time  will  doubtless  be  the  case,  the  value  of 
this  section  will  be  much  increased.  It  is  a 
variety  of  colours  that  one  wants. — C.  T. 

2914.— Chrysanthemum  Mrs  N.  Davis.— This 
is  not  a singular  occurrence  ; it  is  a case  of  sporting,  to 
which  the  family  known  Princess  Teck  is  much  addicted, 
Mrs.  N.  Davis  being  origin  illy  a sport  from  Princess  Teck. 
The  white  blooms  are  the  one  as  Lord  Eversley,  which  is 
another  sport  from  tne  parent,  and  now  recognise!  as 
one  of  the  best  late-flowering  white  Chrysanthemums.— 
E.  M.  

2934.— Roses  and  Tomatoes  — I cer- 
tainly should  advise  you  not  to  plant  Roses 
and  Tomatoes  alternately  against  the  back 
wall,  as  for  one  thing  the  syringing  required  by 
the  former  would  never  do  for  the  latter.  Far 
better  let  the  Roses  have  a narrow  bed — say 
1 foot  or  18  inches  wide — to  themselves  than 
have  a narrow  walk,  and  plant  the  rest  of  the 
space  with  Tomatoes  planted  18  inches  apart 
in  the  rows  across  the  house,  with  2i,  feet  or 
3 feet  between  these,  the  stems  being  tied  up 
to  upright  stakes  or  a rough  trellis. — B.  C.  R. 

2912.— Peruvian  guano  and  dried 
blood. — Neither  of  the  manures  you  mention, 
or,  indeed,  any  other  of  the  concentrated  articles 
are  equal  to  stable-manure  for  your  purpose,  but 
uuder  the  circumstances  they  would  be  better 
than  no  manure  at  all,  if  judiciously  applied. 
The  English  guano  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
manure  for  your  purpose,  and  next  to  that  is 
soot,  but  the  latter  has  a tendency  to  make  all 
succulent  plants  run  a good  deal  to  leaf.  If  the 
fire  would  not  be  objectionable  you  should  make 
a practice  of  charring  all  the  refuse  of  your 
garden,  and  use  the  ashes  as  a fertiliser.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  benefit  growing  crops  get 
out  of  a top-dressing  of  this  article. — J.  0.  C. 
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BEGONIAS  FOR  BEDDING  OUT  IN  THE 
OPEN  AIR. 

Of  late  years  the  tuberous-rooted  section  of 
Begonias  has  been  used  far  more  extensively  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  with  good  ell'ect  and  a 
pleasing  change.  I well  remember  when  B. 
Veitchi  was  first  introduced,  but  who  then 
would  have  thought  it  possible  that  such  great 
strides  should  have  been  made  ? Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  the  hybridiser,  we  have  now  an  ex- 
cellent type  of  plant  in  the  present  strains  of 
Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  that  is  well  suited 
for  planting  out,  being  of  dwarf  habit,  with 
flower-spikes  clear  of  the  foliage,  yet  not  too 
straggling.  I have  noted  for  several  years  that  it 
hardly  matters  what  the  weather  may  be  during 
the  summer,  Begonias  always  seem  to  luxuriate 
and  make  a good  display.  No  doubt  they  are 
seen  at  their  best  in  a showery  season,  but  hot, 
dry  weather  hardly  affects  them  if  a little  extra 
attention  be  given  in  respect  to  watering.  My 
practice  is  to  sprinkle  them  overhead  in  warm 
weather  nearly  every  afternoon  as  soon  as  the 
sun  is  off  the  beds.  This  refreshes  the  plants 
and  keeps  them  in  good  condition.  These  Bego- 
nias do  not  like  a hot,  dry  soil ; moisture  at  the 
root,  with  the  soil  kept  as  cool  as  possible, 
appears  to  me  to  suit  them  well.  After  they 
are  planted  out  the  first  week  in  June,  my 
practice  is  to  carpet  the  bed  with  a dwarf-grow- 
iDg  plant  of  some  kind.  The  Begonias,  of 


out  into  a cold  frame  with  a north  aspect. 
Here  they  grow  luxuriantly  and  root  freely,  so 
that  when  removed  to  the  beds  they  come  up 
with  large  balls,  and  hardly  ever  suffer  when 
finally  planted  for  the  summer.  Pots  are  never 
used  for  them,  not  even  for  seedlings  of  the  first 
year  after  they  leave  the  pans  into  which  they 
were  pricked  off  when  large  enough  to  handle. 
A batch  of  young  plants  is  worked  on  every 
year  to  supply  any  vacancies  caused  by  decay  of 
the  older  bulbs.  The  seed  is  sown  in  bottom- 
heat  towards  the  end  of  January,  and  when  well 
up  into  the  first  rough  leaves  the  seedlings  are 
grown  on  rather  more  steadily,  are  eventually 
pricked  off  into  a frame,  and  afterwards  planted 
out  in  beds  by  themselves  for  the  first  season. 
Single  varieties  are  preferable  to  the  double 
ones  for  planting  out,  and  named  kinds  are  not 
necessary  for  making  a good  display.  Of  the 
evergreen  or  shrubby  kinds,  one  of  the  best  is 
Princess  Beatrice,  which  flowers  most  profusely, 
its  numerous  blossoms  of  a pinkish-white  making 
quite  a distinct  effect.  The  best  way  to  pro- 
pagate it  is  by  division,  as  cuttings  do  not, 
although  they  strike  freely,  make  bushy  plants. 
Ascotensis  is  another  useful  kind  of  tall  growth, 
with  coral-red  flowers  freely  produced.  This 
kind  strikes  and  makes  good  plants  from 
cuttings  for  any  purpose  the  same  season.  J. 

2933.— Bulbs  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — There  is  nothing  singular  in  your  not 


east  aspect.  They  will  grow  in  pots,  but  do 
much  the  best  planted  out  in  the  borders. — 
J.  1).  E. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

A new  Euonymus.  — Amongst  last 
year’s  novelties  was  a new  Euonymus  named 
E.  japonicus  compactus,  a variety  of  a hardy 
and  popular  species.  This  new  kind  does  not 
grow  more  than  0 inches  in  height,  and  makes  a 
very  neat  growth,  the  leaves  bright-green, 
margined  witli  white.  There  will  be  various 
uses  for  such  a charming  little  shrub  (for  such 
it  must  be  called)  as  this,  as  the  variegation  is 
distinct  and  attractive,  not  spotty  and  ineffec- 
tive as  it  too  often  is.  Those  who  have  many 
window-boxes  to  keep  bright  will  find  this 
naturally  dwarf  and  compact  variety  of  the  ut- 
most value,  and  it  could  also  be  planted  as  an 
edging  to  beds.  Euonymuses  are  quite  hardy, 
except  in  cold  districts,  where  they  soon  succumb 
to  protracted  frosts  of  great  severity,  and  they 
are  not  lovers  of  damp  soil. — C.  T. 

2888. — Holly  from  seeds  — Gather  the 
berries  when  quite  ripe,  which  will  be  about 
Christmas,  or  a little  later,  and  mix  in  a heap 
with  damp  sand,  and  let  them  remain  twelve 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  coverings 
will  have  rotted  off  the  seeds,  and  about 
February  sow  in  drills  1 foot  apart,  covering 
the  seeds  1 inch  deep.  When  the  seedlings  get 
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course,  are  never  crowded  together  like  ordinary 
bedding  plants,  but  allowed  plenty  of  room  be- 
tween each  plant,  so  that  each  may  be  seen  to 
advantage.  Sometimes  I use  as  a carpet 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,  at 
others  either  Sedum  glaucum  or  S.  acre.  Either 
of  these  succulents  aids  in  keeping  the  soil  both 
moist  and  cool.  Beds  thus  treated  do  not  dry 
up  nearly  so  much,  these  carpeting  plants  acting 
more  as  a mulching  as  applied  to  kitchen  garden 
crops  than  anything  else.  The  water,  when 
applied,  trickles  down  through  them,  and  is  not 
easily  evaporated,  but  remains  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  roots.  My  practice  is  to  remove  the  tubers 
from  the  beds  when  the  first  sufficiently  severe 
autumnal  frost  has  marred  their  beauty.  I then 
place  them  in  a cold  frame  and  allow  the  tops  to 
dry  off,  thinking  this  better  than  cutting  off  any 
portion  at  the  time.  In  a few  weeks  the  tops  can 
all  be  removed  ; then  a good  top-dressing  of 
Cocoa-fibre  refuse  is  applied  3 inches  or  4 inches 
in  thickness.  This  of  itself  will  keep  out  a good 
deal  of  frost,  but,  as  a safeguard,  the  frame  is 
covered  up  well  both  at  the  sides  and  over  the 
glass  when  any  danger  is  apprehended.  Thus 
the  tubers  keep  very  well  through  the  winter 
until  required  in  the  spring  for  restarting  into 
growth.  This  is  generally  done  in  March,  the 
bulbs  being  all  examined  and  then  placed  into 
boxes,  as  used  for  Celery,  &c.  If  removed  to  a 
vinery  in  work  they  soon  show  signs  of  growth, 
and  are,  when  fairly  started,  gradually  hardened 
off  till  the  protection  of  a cold  frame  is  all  that 
is  needful.  Early  in  May  the  bulbs  are  planted 


getting  the  bulbs  to  flower  the  first  season  after 
they  were  received,  as  it  is  probable  they  were 
on  the  way  to  you  when  they  should  have  been 
in  active  growth  ; they  would  therefore  require 
one  season’s  growth  after  they  came  to  hand  to 
regain  lost  vigour.  Nerine  corusca  flowers  in 
August  or  September,  and  commences  to  make 
new  leaves  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade,  you  are 
therefore  quite  right  in  giving  it  warm  green- 
house treatment  all  the  winter.  As  soon  as  the 
foliage  turns  yellow  keep  the  bulbs  quite  dry 
until  either  flowers  or  leaves  appear.  Ornitho- 
galum  lactium  flowers  earlier  than  the  preced- 
ing, and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the 
behaviour  of  the  leaves  indicate.  Hsemanthus 
coccineus  (Blood-flower)  is  a somewhat  difficult 
bulb  to  flower.  Out  of  more  than  a dozen  that 
came  under  my  care  from  the  same  source  a few 
years  ago,  I only  succeeded  in  getting  two  of 
them  to  bloom.  They  require  the  same  treat- 
ment— with  rather  less  heat  perhaps — than  the 
others.— J.  C.  C. 

2901.— Growing  Mimulus.— These  plants 
are  easily  grown  either  from  seeds  or  by  divid- 
ing the  plants,  and  they  should  be  more  grown 
than  they  are,  for  they  are  really  very  distinct 
and  pretty  border  plants.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  at  once  in  a pan,  and  be  placed  to  vegetate 
in  a hot-bed.  Prick  the  young  plants  out  in 
boxes,  and  inure  them  to  grow  in  the  open  air. 
In  fact,  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open  air  ; 
the  object  of  placing  them  in  a hot-bed  is  to  get 
the  plants  up  quickly.  Plant  them  out  in  the 
open  ground.  The  plants  will  do  well  in  a north- 


crowded  in  the  rows,  transplant  to  o’.her  row?, 
18  inches  apart,  and  from  9 inches  to  12  inches 
apart  in  the  rows. — E.  H. 

2904.— Grubs  in  a May-tree.— The  grub* 
you  complain  of  are  the  caterpillars  of  a small 
moth  with  black  spotted,  greyish-white  fiont 
wings  and  grey  hind  wings  ; its  name  is  Hypono- 
meuta  padella,  and  it  attacks  the  Apple  as  well 
as  the  Hawthorns.  Hand-picking  is  not  a very 
long  process  if  you  have  a basin  of  hot-water 
ready  to  drop  the  masses  of  web  into  ; but  if 
you  are  afraid  of  scratches,  use  a syringe  and 
paraffin— a wineglassful  to  a four-gallon  can  of 
water  well  mixed  ; no  insects  can  live  if 
saturated  with  oil.— A.  G.  Butler. 

The  name  of  ihe  grub  which  strips  the 

leaves  from  the  tree  is  the  caterpillar  of  the 
Lakey-moth,  Clisicompa  neustria.  It  is  to  be 
found  at  the  present  time  in  the  egg  state.  T!  e 
eggs  are  laid  in  a hard  substance,  which  will  be 
found  in  circles  round  the  small  branches. 
They  resemble  at  the  present  time  a band  < f 
leather  about  a quarter  to  half  an  inch  v.  ide. 
The  caterpillars  do  not  emerge  from  the  eggs 
until  the  leaves  are  well  out  upon  the  trees,  and 
they  cluster  together  at  first  protected  by  the 
cobwebby  covering  they  spin  for  themselvt-s. 
They  are  easily  seen  in  that  state,  and  should  be 
hand-gathered  and  destroyed.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  get  rid  of  them  except  by  destroy- 
ing them  in  the  egg  state,  when  these  are  fixed 
by  rings  round  the  branches.  This  is  the 
caterpillar  which  destroys  the  leaves  of  the 
Apple-trees. — J.  D.  E. 
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A NEGLECTED  VEGETABLE. 

The  Leek. 

Why  are  not  Leeks  more  generally  grown  ? I 
think  if  people  knew  how  hardy  and  easy  of 
cultivation,  as  well  as  how  delicious  and  whole- 
some they  are,  scarcely  a garden  in  the  land 
would  be  without  its  bed  of  Leeks.  It  is 
especially  after  such  winters  as  those  of  the  last 
three  years  that  the  value  of  such  a vegetable 
as  this  becomes  apparent,  when  winter  Greens 
of  all  kinds,  including  even  the  hardy  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  Kale,  are  scorched  and  bronzed,  if 
not  actually  spoiled  or  killed  outright,  by  the 
intense  frost  and  sudden  changes  of  weather  and 
temperature,  yet  the  Leeks  are  unharmed  and, 
indeed,  scarcely  touched.  Our  soil  is  a heavy 
cold  clay,  and  during  this  and  the  two  previous 
winters  we  have  had  over  30  degs.  of  frost  on 
several  occasions,  yet  Leeks  planted  out  entirely 
in  the  open,  and  without  the  least  attempt  at 
protection  in  any  way,  have  in  every  instance 
proved  almost  the  only  survivors,  and  during 
the  early  spring  months  have  afforded  a most 
welcome  and  excellent  addition  to  the  table.  A 
great  many  people,  I believe,  have  an  idea  that 
the  Leek  is  a coarse  and  strongly-flavoured 
vegetable,  unfit  to  be  placed  on  any  table 
where  taste  and  refinement  reign.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  this  is  far  and  away  the  most  delicately 
flavoured  of  the  entire  Onion  tribe,  while  re- 
taining all  the  appetising  and  wholesome  quali- 
ties for  which  it  is  so  justly  celebrated,  and  by 
a considerable  number  of  persons  it  is,  when 
properly  cooked,  esteemed  as  fully  equal  in  this 
respect  to  the  finest  Asparagus.  Large,  thick, 
and  well-blanched  stems  of  the  Leek  are  most 
highly  appreciated,  and  in  order  to  produce 
these  the  plants  must  have  a long  season  of 
growth,  while  a deep,  well-worked,  and  highly- 
manured  soil  is  also  requisite.  For  autumn  use 
the  seed  must  be  sown  in  February,  and  though 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  warm  it  may  answer 
to  sow  the  seed  in  the  open  ground,  I find  it  far 
better  to  raise  the  young  plants  under  glass, 
pricking  them  out  into  boxes  or  a bed  of  rich 
soil  in  a frame  as  soon  as  large  enough  to 
handle,  and  finally  planting  them  out  early  in 
June.  I find  the  best  plan  is  to  put  them  out, 
9 inches  or  10  inches  apart,  in  V-shaped  trenches 
about  6 inches  deep,  with  a distance  of  18  inches 
or  2 feet  between  each.  These  are  not  nearly 
so  much  trouble  to  take  out  as  the  square- 
bottomed  one  usually  employed  for  Celery,  and 
the  plants  do  quite  as  well,  and  are  easily 
earthed  up  as  they  grow,  thus  securing  a good 
length  of  blanched  stem.  In  addition  to  a 
liberal  admixture  of  manure  into  the  soil,  the 
plants  receive  a thorough  soaking  of  liquid- 
manure  of  some  kind  twice  a week  in  dry 
weather,  and  a solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  occa- 
sionally is  a great  help  in  securing  stout  and 
thick  stalks.  The  Hardy  Winter  Leek  here 
figured  is  a good  hardy  kind.  B.  C.  R. 


2880.  —Celery  without  trenches.  —The 
Turnip-rooted  Celery  (Celeraie)  is  usually  grown 
without  trenches,  and  the  rows  are  nearer 
together  than  with  the  ordinary  kinds  of  Celery 
which  require  blanching.  But  all  Celeries  may 
be  planted  on  the  level,  the  only  disadvantage  is 
found  in  earthing  up  ; there  is  more  difficulty  in 
getting  the  necessary  soil.  So  that  in  practice 
it  is  found  better  to  plant  in  trenches.  Watering, 
blanching,  &e. , is  then  much  more  easily  carried 
out. — E.  H. 

— — ■ Celery  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  fit  for 
culinary  and  flavouring  purposes,  may  be  grown 
on  the  level  ground,  but  wheu  required  for  table 
use  the  only  description  that  can  be  thus 
managed  is  the  Turnip-rooted  Celery  or  Celeriac 
This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  and  easily  grown, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  delicious  and  whole- 
some, vegetable,  that  at  the  present  time  is  not 
cultivated  to  nearly  the  extent  it  deserves.  I 
grew  a good  breadth  of  it  last  year,  and  we 
have  been  enjoying  the  roots  frequently  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  winter.  They  should  be 
carefully  pared  and  boiled  till  tender,  then 
served  with  melted  butter.  The  seed  was  sown 
early  in  March  in  the  greenhouse,  and  the  young 
plants  pricked  off'  into  boxes  of  rich  soil,  kept 
moist,  and  finally  planted  out  at  9 inches  or 
10  inches  apart,  with  a space  of  IS  inches 
between  the  rows,  and  in  rich  soil.  They  are 
set  out  quite  on  the  level,  and,  indeed,  should  be 


planted  as  shallow  as  possible ; our  soil  is  a 
stiff  cold  clay,  but  with  an  occasional  watering 
in  dry  weather  (weak  liquid-manure  or  sewage 
is  better  than  pure  water),  the  plants  made  a 
good  growth,  and  many  of  the  bulbs  weighed  a 
pound  and  some  more.  Celeriac  is  considerably 
hardier  than  ordinary  Celery,  as  well  as  more 
easily  digested,  and  is  said  to  be  excellent  for 
rheumatism  and  also  for  nervous  affections. — 
B.  C.  R. 

2905.— Manure  for  Mushroom  culture.  — I 

have  used  Moss-litter  for  Mushroom  culture  with  fairly 
good  results,  but  I prefer  straw-manure  when  I can  get 
it ; it  is  more  elastic,  and  I think  the  beds  are  more  lasting 
At  the  same  time  good  bearing  beds  have  been  had  from 
Moss-litter  manure.— E.  II. 

I tried  peat- Moss  litter  for  Mushrooms 

about  ten  years  ago  on  the  recommendation  of 
someone  who  said  it  was  excellent  material  for 
the  purpose.  After  giving  it  a fair  trial  several 
times  I gave  it  up.  I could  get  plenty  of  it  in 
any  condition,  fresh  from  the  stables  or  partly 
decayed  ; and  it  was  prepared  very  carefully, 
both  mixed  with  good  loam  and  without,  and  I 
had  to  put  it  down  as  a failure.  We  got  few 
Mushrooms,  sometimes  none,  and  often  a crop 
of  stinking  fungus. — J.  D.  E 
Beck’s  “Dwarf  Green  Gem  Bean.” 
— This  excellent  variety  appears  to  be  little 
known  or  grown,  yet  it  is  especially  suited  to 
amateurs  with  small  gardens,  as  it  occupies  but 
little  space,  and  is  very  prolific.  It  is  a real 


Hardy  Winter  Leek. 


Broad  Bean,  although  a small  one  ; in  fact,  in 
my  estimation,  it  is  far  supeiior  to  many  much 
larger  and  more  popular  sorts,  as  the  Beans  are 
not  only  of  a size  that  would  permit  their  being 
used  as  a first-class  vegetable,  but  they  retain  a 
beautiful  green  colour  when  cooked.  If  sown 
in  rows  now  about  14  feet  apart,  they  will 
branch  out  close  to  the  ground,  each  plant 
having  four  to  six  shoots  crowded  with  pods, 
which  in  the  aggregate  produce  an  enormous 
crop,  and  anyone  fond  of  Broad  Beans  who  has 
not  yet  given  this  variety  a trial  should  not  lose 
another  season,  as  the  best  time  for  sowing  will 
soon  have  passed,  Broad  Beans  being  essentially 
an  early  summer  crop. — J.  G.  H. 

2850.— Slugs  and  early  Peas.— I should  recom- 
mend “ Arthorpe  " to  spread  ashes  over  his  rows  of  Peas. 
The  layer  should  be  at  least  a foot  wide,  and  about  an 
inch  deep.  Everything  should  be  done  to  get  the  Peas  to 
make  rapid  growth  at  once.  — G.  S.  S. 

2800.— Growing  Cari'ots  on  heavy  soil.— I 
would  advise  you  to  mix  well  with  the  soil  a bag  of  soot 
and  ashes  per  3 square  yards.  This  will  keep  the  soil  light 
and  sweet.  I think  canker  is  often  caused  by  the  sourness 
of  the  soil.  Try  Red  Surrey  improved.— W.  F.  B. 


2S49.— Moss-Utter  in  a flower-garden.  — 
Where  the  soil  is  heavy  this  is  as  good  manure  as 
can  possibly  be  applied  to  it,  but  it  is  best  to  use  it  before 
it  has  been  laid  up  in  a heap,  as  this  manure  heats  more 
violently  than  st  raw-manure,  and  the  fertilising  properties 
are  much  diminished  thereby. — J.  D.  E. 

Yes  ; this  is  an  excellent  manure  for  heavy  soils, 

but  should  be  used  with  due  care  and  judgment  according 
to  the  amount  of  urine  and  manure  absorbed  by  it.  Why 
should  you  doubt  if  Moss-litter  would  do  for  stiff  soils, 
when  ordinary  stable-manure  is  so  frequently  recom- 
mended? — P.  U. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

289G.— Soil  for  Hoya  earn  osa.— Good 
fibrous  loam,  peat,  or  well-rotted  leaf  manure 
and  a little  sharp  sand.  This  plant  is  a coarse- 
feeding  and  thirsty  subject,  and  blooms  mo3t 
freely  when  well  manured  and  watered,  as  I 
know  from  experience.  It  seems  to  be  always 
growing,  though  more  rapidly  in  hot  than  in  cold 
weather  (or  rather  in  a high  than  low  tempera- 
ture). I have  just  potted  up  some  sturdy  little 
plants  struck  last  summer  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  and 
they  are  already  pushing  ahead.  Road  grit  is 
good  if  you  get  the  right  kind,  but  it  varies 
much  in  different  neighbourhoods.  I have 
known  grit  which  was  only  fit  to  mix  up  with 
cement — in  fact,  it  had  rather  a tendency  to 
bind  together  the  soil  it  was  mixed  with  than 
the  reverse. — -A.  G.  Butler. 

— — Repot  the  Hoya  carnosa  in  March  or  April  in  very 
turfy  loam  and  peat  with  a little  leaf-mould.  Say  about 
half  loam  and  the  remainder  peat  and  leaf-mould.  The 
stuff  must  be  very  rough.  A little  sand  and  charcoal 
should  be  added  to  ensure  porosity.  Put  3 inches  of 
drainage  in  the  pot.  Road  grit,  if  all  the  earthy  matter  is 
washed  out,  will  do  instead  of  silver  sand. — E.  H. 

2921.— Treatment  of  Orange-treeg.— 

Is  there  no  friendly  nurseryman  or  gardener 
near  who  has  the  necessary  appliances  at  com- 
mand, and  would  graft  the  plants  for  you ? I 
know  of  no  reason  why  Oranges  should  not  be 
budded  as  well  as  any  other  kind  of  fruit-tree, 
though  I do  not  think  I have  ever  seen  it  done. 
Even  then  you  must  get  some  pieces  of  a 
healthy-flowering  tree  to  bud  from.  These  you 
will  be  most  likely  to  meet  with  at  a large 
nursery,  where  such  things  are  grown.  If  the 
endeavour  to  bud  is  not  successful,  you  might 
have  the  plants  grafted  afterwards. — B.  C.  R. 

2924.— Greenhouse  on  the  roof  of  a 
kitchen. — I presume  the  roof  of  the  kitchen 
is  flat,  and  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
gaining  access  to  the  greenhouse  in  the  ordinary 
way  from  below.  If  so,  I see  no  objection  to 
your  proposed  plan  if  the  roof  is  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  additional  weight,  and  you  have  well 
considered  the  additional  trouble  that  a green- 
house in  such  a position  will  give  over  one  on  a 
lower  level.  A span-roofed  form  will  be  the  beat, 
as  even  if  there  was  an  existing  wall  a lean-to 
would  be  so  intensely  hot  in  summer  that  many 
things  would  get  burnt  up.  Seeing  that  you 
have  a boiler  already  fixed,  and  presuming  that 
it  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  bear  the  strain  of 
another  service  of  pipes,  I see  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  your  heating  the  greenhouse  as  you  pro- 
pose ; but  do  not  use  2-inch  pipes  ; they  get  so 
hot  that  the  heat  given  off  is  often  injurious  to 
plants.  You  will  want  a flow  and  return  3 inch 
pipe  along  both  sides  -and  one  end  t-o  get  the 
temperature  required. — J.  C.  C. 

2927. — A lean-to  greenhouse.  —A  house 
of  this  description  and  width  cannot  be  efficiently 
heated  by  a single  flue  running  along  the  front. 
Besides,  the  flue  ought  to  stand  quite  clear— at 
least,  as  regards  the  top  and  both  sides— which, 
from  your  description,  it  does  not.  You  might 
keep  out  frost  and  something  more  by  adopting 
the  principle  of  a double  flue — -that  is  to  say, 
supposing  the  present  flue  to  be  of  brickwork 
and  sound,  let  it  remaiu,  but  put  iu  a new 
and  larger  furnace  and  lay  a line  of  9-inch 
glazed  drain-pipes,  jointed  with  a mixture 
of  mortar  and  Portland  cement,  along  the  top 
of  it,  with  a syphon  at  the  far  end,  so  as 
to  bring  the  draught  back  to  the  furnace  end, 
and  build  the  chimney  there.  If  you  do  this, 
and  remove  the  bed  of  earth,  substituting  a 
raised  stage,  and  put  in  a deep,  square  furnace 
(12  inches  square  and  21  feet  deep  would  do), 
with  fire-bars  at  the  bottom  and  feed  door  and 
exit  into  flue  at  top,  you  would  probably  be  able 
to  ensure  a temperature  of  40  degs.  at  night ; 
but,  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  the  better  plan 
would  be  to  have  a small  saddle,  good  indepen- 
dent (slow  combustion)  or  simple  coil  boiler  and 
some  hot-water  pipes.  Two  rows  of  4-inch  pipes 
along  beside  the  path  (where  the  flue  is  now), 
two  more  towards  the  back  of  the  house,  and  a 
2-inch  flow  and  return  along  the  front  close  to 
the  glass  and  above  the  bed  would  give  plenty 
of  heat. — B.  C.  R. 

2930.— A lean  to  greenhouse.— The  in- 
formation you  send  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  it 
might  have  been.  If  I understand  you  aright, 
there  will  be  a window  in  the  back  wall,  and 
that  the  »iid  wall  will  be  covered  with  creepers. 
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If  that  is  so  you  have  only  room  enough  for 
staging  along  the  front,  which  should  be  flat  and 
about  3 feet  wide.  Under  this  staging  the  hot- 
water  pipes  or  flue,  whichever  you  use  for 
heating  the  house,  may  be  placed.  A small 
hot- water  apparatus  will  warm  the  house  admir- 
ably if  you  do  not  mind  the  constant  trouble  of 
attending  to  the  fire.  A well-built  flue  would 
require  less  attention. — J.  C.  C. 

Does  the  width  (8  feet)  of  the  proposed 

structure  include  the  verandah,  or  not  ? If  so 
there  will  only  be  a space  of  4 feet  6 inches  wide 
left  beyond  it,  and  this  had  better  be  occupied 
chiefly  by  a raised  staging  or  solid  bed  of  ashes, 
&c. — say  3 feet  in  width— along  the  front  of 
house  to  accommodate  pot  plants.  I do  not 
think  either  Roses  or  Heliotropes  would  do 
much  good  under  the  shade  of  the  verandah — 
these  things  require  all  the  light  they  can  get — 
and  Camellias  would  be  much  more  suitable. 
Large  Fuchsias,  Palms,  and  other  plants  might 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  verandah  with  good 
effect.  Two  rows  of  4-inch  piping  along  the 
front  of  the  house,  heated  by  a small  indepen- 
dent slow  combustion  boiler  would  suffice  to 
maintain  a greenhouse  temperature  in  such  a 
structure. — B.  C.  R. 

2925  — Plants  for  a town  greenhouse. 

— The  Correas  are  very  distinct — even  quaint — 
and  pretty  Australian  plants,  with  downy 
foliage,  which  is  deep-green  above,  and  of  a 
pale  reddish  hue  beneath,  with  long,  tube-shaped 
blossoms,  mostly  of  red  or  scarlet  colour,  with 
greenish-yellow  lips,  and  in  some  cases  slightly 
shaded  with  brown.  The  buds  are  like  little 
Acorns.  They  like  rather  larger  pots  than 
most  things,  and  grow  well  in  a compost  con- 
sisting of  about  equal  parts  of  fine  loam  and 
peat,  with  half  a part  of  leaf-soil,  and  as  much 
sand,  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  brick 
crushed  rather  small.  The  drainage  must  be 
free,  and  the  soil  be  made  fairly  firm.  Epacrises 
are  somewhat  in  the  way  of  some  Heaths,  but 
more  erect  and  stiff  in  growth,  with  small  deep- 
green,  and  slightly  prickly  foliage,  the  pretty 
tube-shaped  flowers,  which  are  of  shades  of 
white,  pink,  and  crimson,  being  very  freely 
produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
in  long  spikes.  They  succeed  best  when  firmly 
potted  in  nearly  pure  peat  of  the  best  quality, 
with  a fair  amount  of  sand,  and  good  drainage. 
They  must  be  lightly  cut  back  annually,  then 
encouraged  to  make  a strong,  young  growth, 
and  this  be  thoroughly  matured  in  the  open. 
The  Coronilla  is  a pretty  plant,  with  pale-yellow 
blossoms,  but  it  does  not  bloom  nearly  so  freely 
as  the  Cytisus  in  the  town  air.  The  treatment 
is  much  the  same  as  for  this  last. — B.  C.  R. 

2929.— Treatment  of  a Stephanotis. 

— Trained  near,  or  even  on,  such  a warm  wall 
would  not  be  too  hot  a place  for  the  plant  in  one 
way,  though  the  leaves  (there)  would  be  almost 
sure  to  become  infested  with  thrips  and 
red- spider.  But  this  plant  seldom  blooms  at 

all  freely  unless  growing  quite  near  the 
glass,  and  after  a time  at  least  most  of  the 
lower  leaves  would  drop  off,  so  that  the  best 
plan  would  be  merely  to  use  the  wall  (or  a 
trellis  fixed  near  it,  which  would  no  doubt  be 
better)  as  a support  for  three  or  more  of  the 
main  stems,  and  to  train  the  flowering-shoots  on 
wires  stretched  over  the  roof,  8 inches  or  9 inches 
from  the  glass. — B.  C.  R. 

2917.— Manure- water  in  a conserva 
tory.  — There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  plants 
are  benefited  by  the  manure-water  ; but  it  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  the  gardener  to  study  your 
comfort  more  than  he  has  done  by  discontinuing 
to  use  the  strong  stuff  to  which  you  refer,  and 
substitute  for  it  something  less  objectionable. 
Soot- water  would  answer  very  well.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  stimulants  of  any  kind  may  be  withheld 
altogether  without  seriously  injuring  the  plants. 
You  may  not  get  quite  so  many  or  such  large 
flowers.  This,  I take  it,  you  would  not  mind  if 
you  could  get  rid  of  the  objectionable  smell. — 
J.  C.  C. 

There  are  several  artificial  manures  which  have  no 

unpleasant  smell.  Standen’s,  one  of  the  oldest  of  them,  is 
largely  used.  It  is  perfectly  inodorous  and  very  stimulat- 
ing.—E.  H. 

2919.— Hot-bed  over  pipes.— Yes,  to 
cover  such  a hot-bed  with  a sash,  or  glass  in 
some  form,  is  better  than  placing  squares  too 
closely  over  the  individual  pots  or  pans,  as  this 
is  apt,  if  kept  on  too  continuously,  to  produce 
a kind  of  Fungus  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 


which  kills  the  delicate  seedlings.  I think, 
however,  you  will  find  a few  loose  sheets  of  glass 
just  laid  on  a light  framework  superior  to  even 
a sash,  both  as  admitting  more  light  and  being 
more  easily  moved  or  adjusted  to  suit  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  beneath.  Whatever  is  used,  do 
not  keep  it  on  too  closely,  as  there  is  apt  to  be 
an  excess  of  moisture  in  such  places,  and  for  this 
an  exit  must  be  provided. — B.  C.  R. 

2931.  — Gloriosa  superba  —This  plant 
does  belong  to  the  order  Liliacea  The  roots 
have  not  the  appearance  of  Lily  roots.  This  is 
the  time  to  plant  them.  I lay  the  bulbs  on 
their  sides  and  cover  them  with  a depth  of 
about  2 inches  of  soil.  They  are  allowed  to 
rest  during  winter,  being  kept  very  dry,  and  iua 
temperature  of  about  50  degs  , or  so.  They 
like  good  loam  and  leaf-mould  to  grow  in,  with 
a little  coarse  white  sand.  They  should  be 
grown  in  a hot-house.  A heat  of  65  degs.  suits 
them  best.  When  in  flower,  place  them  in  a 
cooler  house.  The  flowers  will  last  longer  if  not 
opened  in  such  a high  temperature. — J.  D.  E 
2911. —An  unheated  greenhouse  — 
Such  a place  would  look  best,  I should  say,  with 
an  irregularly-shaped  rockery  of  natural  con- 
struction formed  along  one  or  both  sides,  and 
planted  chiefly  with  hardy  British  and  exotic 
Ferns.  You  will  also  find  the  pretty  Creeping 
Jenny  (Lysimachia),  Tradescantia  zebrina, 
Isolepis  gracilis,  and  several  of  the  Saxifrages 
very  useful.  The  “ Wandering  Jew  " Saxifrage 
is  a capital  thing  for  hanging-baskets  or  pots. 
Of  plants  with  large  foliage  you  can  have 
Aspidistras,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  Acanthus  mollis, 
Funkias,  New  Zealand  Flax-plants  (Rhormium 
tenax),  Agapanthus,  Cannas,  &c.  Yuccas,  varie- 
gated Aloes,  and  the  old-fashioned  Dasylirions 
would  also  be  useful.  Of  climbers,  Veitch’s 
Virginian  Creeper,  Ficus  repens,  Lapageria,  and 
Tropteolum  speciosum. — B.  C.  R. 

2908.— Camellias  in  pots.— It  would  be 
difficult  to  give  advice  as  to  the  culture  of  these 
without  seeing  them,  but  the  description  “ tall, 
unsightly  plants,  with  hardly  any  bloom  on 
them,”  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  they  have 
been  neglected  for  many  years,  and  when  such 
trees  are  cut  back  they  seldom  succeed,  I would 
advise  the  purchase  of  a few  young  plants,  and 
throw  the  old  ones  away.  Repotting  them  may 
be  tried,  and  cut  them  back  when  they  have 
become  established — say,  a month  after  repot- 
ting.— J.  D.  E. 

Better  repot  and  get  the  roots  into  an  active  condi- 
tion before  cutting  (the  plants  down.  They  will  break 
much  better  and  stronger.  A little  extra  warmth  with  a 
moist  atmosphere  will  be  a help. — E.  H. 

2900.— Potting  up  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

— It  is  not  too  late  to  pot  up  the  crowns  of  this 
Lily.  As  to  the  number  of  crowns  to  put  in  a 
pot,  this  must  be  regulated  by  its  size.  The 
exhibitors  plant  fifty  to  a hundred  crowns  in  a 
pan  ; they  are  put  in  as  closely  as  they  can  be 
packed.  We  grow  from  nine  to  a dozen  crowns 
in  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots.  For  ordinary  garden 
purposes  these  small  pots  are  the  most  useful. 
Plant  them  in  very  firmly  in  good  loam  with  a 
little  manure  added.  If  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
it  is  better  to  plunge  the  pots  just  over  the  rims 
in  Cocoa-fibre  until  the  plants  make  some  growth. 
In  potting  them  the  tops  o.f  the  crowns  should 
just  show  above  the  soil. — J.  D.  E. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  may  be  potted  up  now,  and  if 

the  crowns  are  strong,  they  will  flower  very  well.  They 
will  do  better  placed  in  a subdued  light,  say  under  the 
stage,  till  the  buds  start.— E.  H. 

2820. — Heating  a greenhouse. — “Ama- 
teur ” ought  to  have  stated  the  size  of  green- 
house and  whether  it  is  a span  or  lean-to,  as  the 
latter  would,  I think,  be  more  easily  heated.  My 
house  is  a span,  looking  east  and  west,  and  is 
42  feet  by  14  feet,  and  12  feet  high  to  the  ridge. 
I had  the  second  smallest  size  of  Gas  Syphon 
stove  this  winter.  My  experience  is  this  : It 
literally  gives  no  trouble,  as  I never  turn  it  quite 
out,  so  that  the  glass  is  not  taken  off  and  on  and 
the  heat  can  be  increased  as  required.  There  is 
no  smell  and  the  gas  injures  no  plant ; finding 
the  heat  was  insufficient  I grouped  all  the  best 
plants  close  to  the  stove  and  all  look  healthy. 
We  have  had  23  degrees  of  frost  lately,  and 
though  the  gas  was  turned  on  to  its  full  power 
I found  that  on  two  nights  the  thermometer  had 
registered  2 degs.  of  frost  in  the  greenhouse. 
This  being  the  case,  a Syphon  stove  one  size 
larger  than  mine  would  be  necessary  to  make 
things  safe  in  a house  of  the  size  I have  described. 
— Another  Amateur.  ,, 


ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNE,  ETC. 

I am  asked  by  “ H.  P.”  to  give  him,  in  detail, 
the  way  to  manage  this  plant  and  also  C. 
baibatum?  Now  these  plants,  although  both 
East  Indian,  are  natives  of  very  different 
regions,  and  consequently  thrive  much  better 
when  grown  in  different  temperatures,  and  I do 
hope  sincerely  that  “ H.  P.,”  as  a beginner 
in  Orchid  growing,  has  the  means  and  the 
accommodation  for  giving  the  various  plants  he  is 
asking  about  the  different  warmths  which  they 
require,  or  he  will  soon  get  disgusted  with 
Orchid  growing,  as  they  will  afford  no  pleasure, 
and  give  no  favourable  returns  ; however,  C. 
barbatum  comes  from  Malay,  having  been  found 
on  the  celebrated  Mount  Ophir,  and  it  requires 
to  be  kept  in  the  East  Indian  house  amongst 
the  warmest  of  the  species — indeed,  I have 
never  seen  it  doing  well  unless  so  placed,  and 
Cypripediums  should  have  no  season  of  rest — not 
but  what  they  like  cooler  treatment  and  less 
water  in  the  winter-time,  but  at  no  season  uo 
they  require  or  like  to  be  kept  quite  dry,  which 
is  ihe  resting  meant  by  my  young  friend 
“H  P.  but  as  he  comes  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  Orchids  and  Orchid  growing  he  will  find 
that  Ihe  resting  of  many  of  them  can  be  .one 
much  more  effectually  by  reducing  the  tem- 
perature than  by  “drying.”  Moreover,  as 
the  Lady’s  Slipper  family  are  no*  provided 
with  bulbs,  but  have  only  their  oft  growths, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  drying  thi-m  must 
exhaust  the  system  greatly,  and  slim  Id  be 
resorted  to  with  caution.  C.  insigne,  however, 
in  spite  of  its  having  been  introduced  so  long 
ago,  now  something  over  seventy  years  ago,  i < 
quite  recently  becoming  more  a favourite  than 
it  has  ever  been,  and  its  varieties  realise  very 
high  prices.  This  has  come  about  chiefly  hrough 
the  fine  forms  which  have  been  introduced 
through  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albam,  and  with 
whom  the  charming  and  elegant  form  named 
Sanderas  originated ; but  amongst  other  fine 
forms  I may  mention  punctatum,  violaceum, 
Maulei,  Mooreanum,  Cambridge  Lodge  variety, 
Mandevilleanum,  Measuresianum,  Browni, 
Kimballianum,  Amesianum,  and  the  lovely 
Eyermani,  which  stands  only  second  to  the 
chaste  Sanderte.  Any  of  these  varieties  one 
would  naturally  keep  more  select  and  reserved, 
but  the  ordinary  forms  grow  quite  well  in  a cool 
temperature,  but  they  like  plenty  of  light,  sun, 
and  air  ; indeed,  many  of  the  best  specimens  in 
the  country  are  grown  in  a cool  frame  through 
the  summer  months — and  this  species  I would 
specially  recommend  to  my  readers  as  a window- 
plant,  as  anyone  having  a good  window  which 
enjoys  the  sunshine  for  a part  of  the  day  can 
easily  grow  it ; but  in  this  position  the 
flowers  would  not  ®ome  along  so  early  as 
they  do  when  grown  in  a plant-house  with  a 
little  heat,  but  no  matter  when  they  flower 
they  are  always  beautiful  and  always 
welcome,  and  as  the  blooms  last  such  a long 
time  in  full  beauty,  if  a little  pains  be  taken  in 
the  ordering  the  succession  of  any  two  or  three 
plants,  they  may  be  enjoyed  for  three  and  four 
months  in  the  dullest  season  of  the  year. 
Cypripedium  insigne  is  not  a fastidious  plant  iu 
the  matter  of  soil,  but  I like  to  use  for  it  nice 
fibrous  loam  and  turfy  peat  in  about  equal  parts. 
The  pot  should  be  well  drained,  and  in  potting 
the  plant  do  not  elevate  it  above  the  pot's  rim  ; 
let  the  plant  stand  up  above  the  soil,  and  allow 
space  enough  to  give  it  a good  soaking  of  water, 
for  the  plant  likes  an  abundant  supply  when 
growing,  and  an  occasional  light  sprinkling  over- 
head. °My  friends  who  take  up  with  this  plan! 
for  the  window,  will  find  plenty  of  days  through 
the  summer  when  there  is  a nice  warm  rain,  and 
upon  such  occasions  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  this  to  stand  the  plants  in  the  open,  and  ii 
not  only  does  great  good  to  the  roots,  but  ii 
cleanses  the  leaves  and  makes  them  look  briglu 
and  clean.  The  plant  is  a Dative  of  Northern 
India.  Matt.  Bramble. 


CALANTHES. 

I am  asked  by  “H.  P.”  to  give  him  some  detail- 
of  the  management  of  these  plants.  The  form= 
which  he  calls  lutea  and  \ eitchi  both  belong  ti> 
this  section.  C.  lutea  is  considered  to  be  the  kino 
that  Dr.  Lindley  named  vestita  (illustrated  on 
p.  702)  and  Yeitchi  is  a garden  hybrid  ist.. 
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by  Mr.  Dominy,  ia  the  nurseries  of  the  Messrs. 
Veitoh  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea.  There  are  now 
several  varieties  of  these  plants,  both  of  garden 
origin  and  forms  that  have  been  raised  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  no  more  beautiful  plants  can  be  grown 
for  autumn  and  winter  decoration  than  these 
deciduous  Calanthes.  If  “ H.  P.”  has  got  some 
of  these  Calanthes  and  has  a good  command  of 
heat,  he  may  get  some  more,  for  they  are 
easily  grown.  The  bulbs  should  now  be  at  rest. 
Immediately  after  the  flowers  are  over  they  may 
be  stored  away  when  the  spikes  are  cut  away,  and 
kept  from  starting,  if  possible  until  the  middle 
or  the  end  of  February,  then  the  old  roots  must 
be  cut  away,  and  the  bulbs  be  repotted.  If  one 
bulb  only  is  used  do  not  overpot ; but  if  three 
bulbs  are  used  together  the  pot  will  require  to 
be  larger.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  use  for  soil 
half  good  turfy  loam  and  peat,  to  which  may  be 
added  a little  dried  cow-manure  and  a little  sharp 
sand.  Now  it  is  when  first  started  that  the 
only  difficulty  occurs  with  these  Calanthes,  and  I 


never  have  been  brought  to  such  extremities.  I 
say  nothing  against  using  liquid-manure  on  the 
floors  and  stages  in  a moderate  manner.  When 
the  bulbs  are  about  half-grown  much  less  care  is 
necessary  in  giving  water,  and  the  days  being 
much  warmer,  so  they  will  require  more  moist- 
ure, and  they  may  be  sprinkled  overhead 
lightly  with  a fine-rosed  syringe.  After,  when 
the  bulbs  have  made  up  their  growth, 
the  water  supply  must  be  reduced  ; 
but  I do  not  like  to  entirely  with- 
hold it  until  the  flowers  are  passed ; the 
leaves  will  turn  yellow  and  fall  off,  and  if  a 
few  dryings  will  cause  these  to  fall  away 
entirely  I would  certainly  give  them  it,  for  a 
half  dead  leaf  or  two  upon  the  plant  is  no 
ornament,  and  the  plant  looks  much  prettier 
with  the  spikes  emerging  from  a group  of  Ferns 
or  Palms  without  the  decaying  leaves.  Now  I 
do  not  think  I can  say  anything  more  to  assist 
“ H.  P.”  in  the  growing  of  these  plants,  but  if 
there  is  any  little  point  which  I have  omitted, 


Calanthe  vestita. 

that  is  with  the  watering.  Many  people, 
because  one  says  they  require  a quantity  of 
moisture,  drown  the  plants  from  the  very 
first,  and  by  the  time  that  they  should  be  fit  to 
receive  a good  quantity  of  water  they  become 
covered  with  black  spots,  and  are  ruined,  and 
no  flowers  need  be  looked  for  from  them  for 
one  or  two  seasons  at  least.  At  this  season  I 
have  found  these  Calanthes  require  as  much 
care  in  watering  as  a hard-wooded  Heath,  and 
very  little  water  need  be  given  to  the  roots, 
adding  more  as  the  roots  spread  and  the  young 
bulb  gets  up,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a nice 
genial  moisture  in  the  air.  I do  not  like  to  give 
liquid-manure.  Doubtless  it  does  make  the 
bulb  grow  stronger  and  the  spikes  come  longer  ; 
but  after  two  or  three  seasons  the  bulbs  will 
become  affected  more  or  less  with  a black  spot, 
and  they  do  not  come  along  kindly,  whilst  the 
flower-spikes  are  very  poor,  and,  indeed,  in 
many  instances  do  not  show  at  all.  Many  who 
use  liquid-manure  do  not  attribute  the  state  of 
their  plants  to  this  cause,  but  they  try  and  in- 
veut  some  other  reason  ; but  I venture  to  assert 
that  had  it  not  been  used  the  plants  would 


(See  page  701.) 

he  must  write  again  and  name  it,  and  I shall  be 
only  too  happy  to  give  him  my  advice.  I used 
to  grow  these  Orchids  largely,  and  I hope  the 
London  growers  will  not  relinquish  the  pleasures 
of  these  deciduous  Calanthes. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


VANDA  AMESIANA. 

A flower  of  a very  good  coloured  variety  of 
this  is  just  to  hand  from  “ C.  R.,”  but  yet  it  does 
not  come  up  to  the  blossoms  of  the  original  plant 
that  flowered  with  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton. 
The  Vanda  here  in  question  was  brought  from 
the  Southern  Shan  States,  where  it  is  found  in 
abundance,  growing  at  some  5,000  feet  or  more 
elevation,  and  where  it  is  said  to  have  slight 
frost  upon  it  in  the  mornings  in  the  cool  season 
of  the  year,  and  its  companion,  V.  Kimballiana, 
I was  told  at  Clapton  stood  with  impunity  some 
few  degrees  of  frost,  having  been  put  out  by 
Mr.  Stuart  Low  in  order  to  test  its  hardiness, 
and  see  what  it  would  stand ; but  I think 
it  succumbed  to  S degs.  of  frost  one  night ; 
but  it  is  a fact  that  this  species  thrives  and 


flowers  too  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  in  a tem- 
perature but  a very  little  above  that  required 
for  the  successful  management  of  the  Odonto- 
glossums.  It  is  a dwarf  species  ; the  leaves  are 
arranged  in  a two-ranked  fashion,  rounded  and 
not  keeled  on  the  underside,  but  they  are 
channeled  above  ; sheathing  at  the  base,  tapering 
to  a fine  point ; they  are  thick  and  leathery  in 
texture,  and  of  a dull-green  colour.  The  flower- 
spike  is  erect,  sometimes  reaching  a foot  in 
height,  bearing  numerous  flowers.  These  are 
about  an  inch  and  a-half  across,  thick  and  waxy, 
and  very  fragrant ; the  sepals  and  petals  are 
pure-white,  and  the  lip  in  my  friend’s  flower 
being  rosy-lilac,  but  in  the  original  form  it  was 
rosy-magenta,  and  looked  superb.  The  blossom 
now  before  me  is,  however,  very  charming,  and 
“ C.  R.”  may  flower  a good  many  plants  ere  he 
gets  a richer  or  brighter- coloured  one.  They 
more  often  grow  very  pale,  and  even  become 
quite  white,  and  when  this  occurs  it  usually 
goes  by  the  name  of  Amesiana  alba  ; but  it  is  a 
very  variable  plant  as  regards  the  colour  of  its 
flowers,  but  it  is  distinct  from  all  the  other 
Vandas  in  its  habit  of  growth.  I heartily  con- 
gratulate “C.  R.”  in  flowering  such  a highly- 
coloured  form.  We  may  yet  see  as  good  a one 
as  that  which  has  found  a home  in  America  ; 
but  I would  advise  all  my  readers  to  add  this 
plant  to  their  collections,  for  it  will  thrive  in 
a temperature  of  50  degs. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 

Gardening  free  o/  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  87,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used,  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
In  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  at  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and. 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2952. — Potting  Canna  roots.— When  is  the  proper 
time  to  pot  Canna  roots  which  were  taken  up  last  autumn 
and  stored  in  sand?— D.  L. 

2953. — Daisies  and  Moss  on  a lawn.— Will  any- 
one kindly  recommend  a good  simple  remedy  for  a lawn 
full  of  Daisies  aud  Moss  ?—  Riverksco. 

2954. — Largest  Roses  — Will  someone  give  me  a list 
of  the  twelve  largest  Roses  grown  ? I am  told  that  Paul 
Neyron  is  the  largest.  Is  that  so  ?— Abtiiori'E. 

2955. — Peach  pruning.— Would  “J.  C.  C."  or  some- 
one else  kindly  give  me  a little  instruction  as  to  how  much 
of  the  young  wood  should  be  cut  back,  &c.  ?— X. 

2956. — Fowl-manure.— I have  a large  quantity  of 
dry  fowl-manure.  Will  this  do  for  Onion9,  Carrots,  Pars- 
nips, Beet,  Leeks, Celery,  Parsley,  and  Roses?— 170. 

2957. — Soil  for  Camellias,  &c.— Would  Camellias 
Bouvardias,  Lapagerias,  Tropa-olums,  Draca-nas,  and 
Palms  grow  in  loam  and  sand  to  do  any  good  ?— B.  E. 

2958. — Funkia  subcordata  grandiflora— Will 
someone  please  give  me  directions  for  (lowering  this  plant, 
stating  soil  needed  and  treatment  generally  ?— Black 
Bess. 

2959. — Hardy  Chrysanthemums.  —Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  of  a few  varieties  of  hardy  Chrysanthe- 
mums entirely  for  outdoor  culture  in  a small  garden  ? — 
Minnie. 

2960. — Climbing  Roses  under  glass.  —Will 
someone  kindly  name  six  to  eight  of  the  choicest 
Climbing  Roses  suitable  for  aglass-house  with  a span-roof. 
— W.  Young. 

2951.— Liquid-manure  for  an  Azalea,  &c.— 
Should  I give  liquid-manure  to  an  Azalea  coming  into  bud  ? 
Also  to  Narcissus  bulbs  and  Arum  Lilies  in  pots  ?— Mrs. 
A.  J.,  Southwell. 

2962. — The  largest  Raspberry.— Will  someone 
please  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the  Raspberry  bearing  the 
largest  sized  fruit,  aud  at  same  time  say  whether  it  is  a 
prolific  kind?— J.  U. 

2963. — A coil  boiler.— What  size  coil  and  how  many 
laps  to  same  would  be  required  to  heat  250  feet  of  4-inch 
piping,  and  would  this  be  more  economical  in  working 
than  a saddle  boiler  ? — Jas. 

2964. — Roses  planted  out  in  a conservatory. 
—I  am  putting  up  a new  conservatory,  aud  intend  grow- 
ing climbing  Roses  in  it.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the 
best  soil  to  use  in  a bed,  and  how  to  prepare  the  same  ? — 

Novice. 
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2905.— Transplanting  Antennarla,  &c.— What 
is  the  earliest  date  at  which  it  would  be  safe  (in  the  north) 
to  transplant  Antennarla  and  hardy  Stonecrop  in  a per- 
manent border  ? — Mrs.  G.  W. 

2066.— Bose  for  button-hole  work  — 1 should 
like  a list  of  a dozen  of  the  beat  Roses  for  button-ho'e 
work— six  H.P.’s  and  six  Teas,  with  as  great  a range  of 
oolour  as  possible  ?— Abtiiori’k. 

2967. — Ornamental  Gourds.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  grow  ornamental  Gourds?  Should  they  be 
grown  on  a hot-bed,  or  will  they  do  in  pots  in  a warm 
greenhouse  ?— Miss  M.,  Rutjhy. 

2968.  - Treatment  of  Gooseberry-bushes.  — 
Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  proper  treatment  of  Goose- 
berry-bushes at  this  season  ? Should  they  be  dug  among 
and  manured  every  year?— A.  A. 

2969. — Rose-cuttings  — I have  two  or  three  Rose- 
tree-outtings  put  in  last  June  or  July,  nicely  rooted  in 
an  8-inch  pot.  Will  someone  please  to  tell  me  the  best  time 
to  move  them  into  single  pots?— R.  L.  S. 

2970. — Lilies  for  show.— I am  about  to  purchase 
half-a-dozen  Lilies  for  show,  and  to  be  grown  in  pots. 
Would  anyone  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a few  hints  on 
their  culture,  and  the  best  varieties  ?— Lily. 

2971. — Best  Mignonette  for  pots  —Will  “ J.C.C." 
or  anyone  else  tell  me  the  best  sort  of  Mignonette  for 
growing  in  pots  in  a greenhouse,  a dwarf  compact  kind 
with  very  large  flowers  preferred  ?— Beginner. 

2972. — Medeola  and  Gnaphalium— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  something  about  Medeola  asparagoides 
and  Gnaphalium  decurvens,  as  I have  got  seeds  of  each, 
and  do  not  know  their  requirements?— C.  N.  P. 

2973. — Planting  Narcissus  — Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  when  Double  White  Narcissus  bulbs  should  be 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  or  N.  poeticus,  for  forcing  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  to  bloom  at  Whitsuntide  ? — 
Beginner. 

2974. — Treatment  of  a Plumbago. —A  Plumbago 
growing  in  a conservatory  here  has  become  straggling  and 
blighted.  What  treatment  does  it  require  ? Is  it  neces- 
sary at  any  time  of  the  year  to  starve  it,  and  does  it  want 
cutting  back  ?— F.  H.  H. 

2975. — Espalier  Apples.— Will  someone  kindly 
recommend  half  a-dozen  of  the  best  kinds  of  Apples  for 
espaliers,  preference  given  to  good  keepers  of  the  mid 
season  and  later  sorts,  and  such  as  are  adapted  either  for 
table  or  kitchen  use  ? — W.  C. 

2976  — Treatment  of  Heaths.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  a greenhouse  Heath  ? I 
bought  it  in  bloom  at  a florist’s,  and  have  it  in  the  green- 
house. It  looks  fading.  Should  I give  much  water,  also 
liquid-manure?— Alton  Rectory. 

2977.  — Mesembryanthemums  for  indoor 
culture. — Will  someone  be  good  enough  to  inform  me 
the  names  of  the  best  Mesembryanthemums  for  indoor 
culture,  with  a brief  description  of  their  flowers  and  cul- 
ture required  ?—  Mesembryanthemum. 

2978. — White  Chrysanthemums  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  about  three  or  four  varieties 
of  White  Chrysanthemums  belonging  to  the  Japanese  and 
incurved  var.  which  are  the  most  in  advance  in  quality 
to  those  of  former  years  ?— Flower  Lover. 

2s79.  — Berried  Solanums  losing  their 
leaves.— What  can  be  the  reason  of  Solanums  (the 
berried  ones),  which  have  fruited  freely,  dropping  their 
leaves  and  exhibiting  tiny  white  spots  all  up  the  stems? 
They  grow  in  a cool  greenhouse  temperature. — Mrs. 
W.  B. 

2980. — Maiden-hair  Perns,  &c.— Is  it  necessary 
to  let  Maiden-hair  Ferns  die  off  at  thi9  time  of  year  in  order 
to  obtain  fine  plants  ? If  so,  what  is  the  treatment  neces- 
sary when  they  again  begin  growing?  Does  the  same 
treatment  apply  to  other  sorts  of  greenhouse  Ferns? — 
F.  H.  H. 

2981. — Sowing  Delphinium  seed.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  time  to  sow  Delphinium  seed, 
and  whether  it  is  better  sown  in  seed  pans  under  glass  or 
placed  in  the  open  ground  at  once  ? I want  to  have  the 
plants  bloom  this  season  if  possible.— Constant  Reader, 
Beckenham. 

2982. — Border  Carnations.— I planted  some  layers 
of  hardy  border  Carnations  under  a garden  light,  but 
otherwise  unprotected,  on  21st  October,  1892.  Can  I pot 
them  up  early  in  February,  and  subject  them  to  a gentle 
heat  indoors,  and  will  they  flower  earlier  under  this  treat- 
ment ?— Primrose. 

2983. — Moss  on  paths,  etc.— I should  be  glad  of 
someone  would  kindly  tell  me  of  a plan  to  rid  my  gravel 
paths  of  Moss  and  weeds  ? It  seems  useless  to  either  hand- 
weed  or  hoe,  as  they  are  covered  again  almost  as  soon  as 
it  is  done,  I might  mention  there  is  Grass  on  either  side 
of  the  path.— E.  W.  O. 

2984. — Chinese  Sacred  Lily.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  I should  ripen  the  bulbs  of  the  Chinese 
Sacred  Lily  after  they  have  done  flowering?  I suppose; 
they  should  not  be  put  into  the  ground  like  other  bulbs?! 
Should  they  be  planted  in  sand,  or  kept  unplanted  in  a 
dry,  warm  place?— M.  E.  H. 

2985.  — Grafting  Paradise  stocks.  — I have| 
planted  this  autumn  100  Paradise  Apple  stocks.  Will; 
someone  please  tell  me  the  best  way  to  graft  them  ? They ' 
are  each  about  the  thickness  of  a lead  pencil.  Is  there  a 
way  of  dispensing  with  the  clay?  Would  earthing  up: 
serve  the  same  purpose  ?— C.  N.  P. 

2986. - Soot  for  Onions  and  Turnips  — Will 
someone  kindly  say  how  much  soot  should  be  used  on 
ground  intended  for  Onions  in  a bed,  24  feet  long  by  9 feet 
wide,  and  when  should'it  be  applied?  Will  it  prevent  the 
Ooion-maggot  destroying  the  crop  ? Also,  what  quantity 
for  a Turnip-bed  of  same  size  ? — Fred. 

2987. — Growing  Melons.— I thought  of  trying  to 
grow  some  Melons  this  year.  How  shall  I proceed  ? I have 
only  enough  manure  to  make  one  hot-bed,  but  I have 
enough  leaves  to  fill  a good  sized  frame.  Shall  I start  the 
plants  the  first  week  in  April,  and  then  put  the  leaves  in 
the  frame  two  weeks  after,  and  a foot  of  loam,  and  plant 
the  plants  on  that  ? And  would  you  kindly  say  if  I should 
syringe  and  give  them  air,  or  not  syringe  and  give  no  air  ? 
-B.  C. 


2980.— Planting  fruit  trees.— Will  anyone  kindly 
give  me  a little  information  as  to  the  beet  way  to  set  about 
planting  the  above,  as  I have  about  three  acres  of  ground 
in  the  centre  of  a good  fruit-growing  district  in  Kent,  and 
also  state  whether  artificial  or  the  ordinary  manure  is  best 
for  bushes  when  planted  ?— Amateur. 

2989. — Woocl-ashea  in  potting  soil.— Would  you 
kindly  tell  me  if  wood  ashes  do  mixed  with  potting-soil  for 
plants?  If  so,  how  much  should  there  be  in  a potful  of 
soil,  and  are  the  bits  of  short  wood  which  are  burnt 
through  and  would  crumble  in  the  hand  called  charcoal? 
Would  it  be  of  any  use  for  drainage  ?— B.  E. 

2990. — Aloes  and  their  culture.— Will  “ J.  J.”  or 
any  other  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  the  names 
of  about  a dozen  Aloes  suitable  for  culture  in  a small  span- 
roof  greenhouse,  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  free-flower- 
ing varieties  preferred  ? Hints  on  their  culture  would  also 
be  very  acceptable  ?— Succulent  Plant  Lover. 

2991. — Temperature  of  greenhouse,  <Scc.— 
What  range  of  heat  constitutes  a greenhouse,  an  inter- 
mediate house,  and  a stove  temperature  ? I have  a glass- 
house, which  ranges  from  40  degs.  to  CO  degs.  in  the 
winter.  Could  I grow  Gloxinias,  Stephanotis,  and  Gar- 
denias to  flower  well  in  this  heat  ?— Black  Bess. 

2992. — Pilling  a flower-plot.— Hints  wanted  for 
filling  a flower-plot,  consisting  of  four  beds  in  the  form  of 
a cross?  I am  tired  of  “Geraniums”  surrounded  by 
Lobelias,  with  which  I have  filled  them  for  years.  At 
present  they  are  filled  with  Wallflowers,  edged  with 
ForgeLme-not , but  what  for  summer  ?— Riveresco. 

2993. — Dead  roots  on  imported  Orchids.— I 
have  purchased  two  plants  of  Lielia  purpurata  (just  im- 
ported). Most  of  the  roots  are  dead.  I have  placed  them 
on  pots  filled  with  crocks,  just  kept  moist.  Should  the 
dead  roots  be  cut  clean  off,  and  the  few  live  ones  trimmed 
where  bruised  ? Precise  information  will  oblige.— Tar. 

2994. — Potting  Fuchsias  and  “ Geraniums.” 
— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  soil  to  use  in  potting 
Fuchsias  and  “ Geraniums,”  and  how  many  repottinga  are 
necessary  for  young  plants  ? Should  manure-water  be 
given,  or  how  am  I to  get  the  compact  little  bu9hes 
covered  with  fine  blooms  such  as  one  sees  at  nurseries  ?— II. 

2995. — Cleaning  coral.— I shall  be  very  much 
obliged  if  someone  will  tell  me  how  to  clean  coral  ? I have 
large  pieces  of  coral  which  have  about  forty  years’  dirt  in 
them,  and  ought  to  be  white.  Washing  doe9  not  clean 
them,  for  it  is  impossible  to  get  into  the  interstices.  Also 
large  blocks  of  a sort  of  stone  coral  equally  dirty? — 
C.  A.  M. 

2996. — Treatment  of  a Climbing  “Gloire” 
Rose.— I should  be  glad  if  “P.  U.”  would  tell  me  how  to 
treat  the  above,  which  I planted  in  November  last.  Should 
I prune  it  at  all?  It  has  one  long  shoot,  about  5 feet 
high,  and  below  that  are  a number  of  smaller  ones,  each 
about  2 feet  or  3 feet  in  length.  It  is  on  a west  wall. — 
Somerset. 

2997. — Pruning  fruit-trees.— When  is  the  right 
time  to  prune  Apricots,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines?  At 
what  distance  should  the  spurs  be?  How  many  eyes 
should  be  left?  Is  last  year’s  wood  the  bearing  wood? 
Should  the  green  shoots  be  left  or  cut  away  ? The  trees 
are  on  a south-east  wall,  and  are  from  5 years  old  and 
upwards— some  12  or  15  years  old.— Garlands. 

2998. — Heating  a greenhouse.— Will  someone 
please  inform  me  what  length  of  3-inch  hot-water 
pipes  would  maintain  sufficient  heat  fora  greenhouse  con- 
taining about  500  cubic  feet  ? I may  inform  you  that  the 
boiler  would  be  built  in  one  corner.  Please  also  state  the 
length  of  4-inch  pipes  for  the  same  house?  The  sides  are 
of  brick.  It  is  a span-roof. — C.  Ball. 

2999. — Tuberoses  and  a Campanula,  &c.— 
Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  have 
Tuberoses  and  Campanula  pyramidalis  alba  in  bloom  the 
farst  week  in  November  next?  If  so,  I should  be  glad  of  hints 
as  to  treatment?  Also,  are  there  any  bright  flowers  of 
graceful  habit  that  would  do  for  grouping  at  that  period 
(not  Chrysanthemums)?— Birmingham. 

3000. — Treatment  of  a Cytisus.— I have  aCytisns 
racemosus  in  my  greenhouse  that  has  been  in  bud  for  some 
weeks,  but  directly  the  flower-buds  show  yellow  they 
begin  to  wither  away  before  they  are  fully  out.  Can  any- 
one kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  cause  ? The  greenhouse 
is  kept  at  a heat  of  40  degs.  to  55  degs.,  and  the  plant 
does  not  suffer  from  want  of  water.— J.  K. 

3001. — Marechal  Niel  Rose.— I have  a ManSchal 
Nitl  Rose  in  a cool  greenhouse  that  is  showing  signs  of 
life  (in  fact,  coming  into  leaf)  at  every  point.  It  has  not 
been  potted  since  last  spring.  It  had  two  shoots  on  last 
yeiir  5 feet  or  6 feet  long,  with  only  as  many  blooms,  and 
during  the  year  another  shoot  was  added  as  long  as  the 
other.  Should  I pot  it  or  what?  I want  a quantity  of 
bloom.— R.  C.,  Chorlcy. 

3002. — Arum  Lilies.— I have  a quantity  of  Arum 
Lilies  coming  into  flower,  but  mo9tof  them  are  very  much 
discoloured.  They  are  grown  in  span-roofed  house,  tem- 
perature, 65  degs.  to  70  degs.  They  have  plenty  of  water 
with  liquid-manure  (soot  and  pigeon-manure)  twice  per 
week.  All  the  plants  are  very  robust,  and  throwing  up 
plenty  of  blooms.  I should  be  pleased  to  learn  the  cause 
of  the  discolouring?— Arums  Discolouring. 

3003. — Unsatisfactory  Hyacinths.  — I have 
grown  Hyacinths  foryears  ,but  never  had  them  do  so  badly 
before.  The  roots  on  some  are  quite  rotten,  but  what 
surprises  me  is  that  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi  are 
doing  well  with  Bame  sort  of  soil  and  same  treatment.  I 
had  the  bulbs  from  a good  firm  and  they  have  been  treated 
in  the  usual  way.  The  blooms  are  showing  about  an  inch 
above  the  bulb.  I should  like  to  know  the  reason  ?— 
Gardener. 

3004. — Heating  a conservatory.  — Will  “A 
Gardener  Satisfied  with  the  Loughborough”  kindly  say 
doe9  he  heat  300  feet  4-inch  and  70  feet  of  2-inch  pipe  with 
one  boiler,  and,  if  so,  what  size  is  it,  and  with  what  kind  of 
fuel  ? Also  by  what  arrangement  does  he  keep  one  part 
of  the  50-feet  house  as  a stove,  and  a small  house  by  the 
9ide  of  it  at  60  degs.,  and  the  other  part  of  the  house  at 
40  degs.  to  45  degs.  ? I have  about  50  feet  of  4-inch  piping 
attached  to  a cylindrical  cast-iron  independent  boiler,  but 
I had  to  sit  up  nearly  all  through  the  late  fro9ts  till  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  before  I could  leave  it  eafely.— 
Constant  Reader. 


3005. — Apple-stocks.—  A nurseryman  quoted  a price 
to  me  for  dwarf  Apple-stocks,  and  on  receijit  of  order  arid 
cash  sent  the  Crab-stock.  Will  someone  kindly  say  if  he 
is  not  wrong,  and  is  it  any  use  grafting  Crab-stock  with 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Kchlinville,  Bismarck,  Lord  Suffleld,  and 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  train  as  bush  or  pyramid  trees, 
or  would  the  broad-leaved  Paradise-stocks  be  more  suit- 
able ? My  garden  is  light  silty  soil,  and  theother  is  rather 
stiff.— Grosvenor. 

3006. — Seed  - pans  and  boxes.  — Will  anyone 
kindly  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  advice  in  preparing  seed- 
pans  and  boxes?  Every  year  I am  greatly  troubled  wi th 
great  thick  carpets  of  Moss  growing  and  smothering  the 
young  plants  out  of  existence.  I sow  Begonias,  Cyclamens, 
Auriculas,  and  some  others,  and  though  the  seedlings 
come  generally  well  enough  for  a start,  the  Moss  quickly 
gets  the  advantage  before  the  young  plants  are  ready  to 
pot  or  transplant.  How  can  I prevent  it  or  get  over  the 
difficulty  ?— Learner. 

3007. — Grassing  over  a garden.— I have  a large 
piece  of  ground,  about  1 1 acres,  which  has  been  used  as  a 
rough  kitchen  garden  for  Cabbages,  Potatoes,  &c.  I wish 
to  Grass  it  over,  and  plant  it  as  an  orchard.  There  are 
some  fruit-trees  in  it  now.  The  ground  faces  east  and 
south  ; neighbourhood,  Sunningdale.  What  is  the  time 
of  year  to  set  to  work  ou  the  Grass  l How  should  the 
ground  be  prepared?  What  will  be  the  best  seed  to  sow  r 
What  would  be  the  best  kind  of  fruit-trees,  and  should  I 
wait  till  the  autumn  before  planting  them  ? — Zkta. 

3008. — Hot-bed  frames.— I have  some  old-fashioned 
frames  for  hot-beds,  partly  sunk  in  the  ground.  Lastyear  I 
dug  out  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  1 foot  below  the  surface, 
and  then  filled  up  within  the  frame  wiLh  long  manure  to 
the  depth  of  2 feet.  This  did  not  seem  to  answer.  I read  an 
arlicle  on  hot-beds  in  Gardening  a fortnight  ago,  but 
could  get  no  hints  for  such  frames  as  above.  Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  how  best  to  use  the  frames.  The  heat 
seemed  soon  to  go.  Should  I pack  straw  on  outside  . 
What  soil  is  best  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  and  should 
it  be  sifted?— H. 

3009. — Plants  for  a conservatory.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  will  grow  best  under  the  fiat  stages  of 
a conservatory  ? My  houBe  is  15  leet  by  8 feet,  with  flat 
stages  at  either  side.  I am  anxious  to  have  climbers,  and 
wish  to  know  if  they  will  thrive  if  I plant  them  in  a bed 
under  the  stage,  and  train  them  up  so  as  to  pas9  at  back 
of  stage  near  the  glass  ? Or  would  light  and  sunshine  be 
necessary  for  the  roots?  Would  Niphetos,  Marechal 
Niel,  or  W.  A.  Richardson  Roses,  or  would  Passion-flowers 
do  with  their  roots  planted  in  such  shade  ? The  house  is 
heated  by  a “ Horse-shoe  ” boiler.— Ireland. 

3010.  — Eucharis  amazonlca.  — Will  someone 
please  say  what  is  best  mode  of  forcing  the  Eucharis  Lily, 
and  what  is  the  ordinary  season  for  its  bloom  ? I got  one  in 
October  last  and  have  it  planted  in  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand.  The  temperature  of  house  is  from  60  degs.  to 
70  degs.  during  day,  and  from  45  degs.  to  50  degs.  at  night. 
It  has  not  any  sign  of  blooming  yet.  The  leaves  and  stem 
get  pierced  by  some  fly  or  grub,  leaving  a red  mark  like 
iron  ru9t.  I put  the  point  of  a pin  into  the  stem  where 
thus  pierced,  and  a tiny  white  aphide  nimbly  ran  out. 
What  would  rid  the  plant  of  such  pests  ?— Ireland. 

3011. — Roses  to  bloom  in  August.— Will  some 
reader  kindly  tell  me  how  I can  ensure  the  above  ? I 
have  some  two  dozen  varieties  of  Roses,  including 
Charles  Lefebvre,  La  France,  Marie  Baumann,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  J.  Lamg,  John 
Hopper,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Alfred  Colomb,  La 
Rosi^re,  &c.  I generally  cut  them  back  in  March,  but  my 
Roses  are  all  over  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  I should  be 
glad  if  someone  could  tell  me  how  I could  manage  to  have 
them  in  flower  in  August,  as  I get  no  second  crop. 
Somerset. 


3012.— Peas  and  Celery.— I have  grown  these  for 
many  years  on  the  same  plot  of  ground  with  more  or  less 
success,  according  to  the  seasons.  Last  year  results  were 
bad.  If  I use  the  same  ground  again,  what  are  the  be9t 
manures  to  put  into  the  ground  to  ensure  success  this  year 
in  Peas  and  Celery,  or  should  this  ground  be  left  and  anothe  r 
plot  be  found  ? My  gardener  (a  new  one)  proposes  to  quit 
present  ground,  and  bring  up  my  Peas  and  Celery  upon  a 
plot  devoted  for  many  5’ears  successfully  to  Strawberries  ; 
but  in  that  case  I should  go  without  my  Strawberries  this 
year.  Is  it  advisable  to  quit  old  ground  and  find  new 
ground,  or  keep  to  present  ground  and  apply  what  man- 
ures ?— Hilda. 

3913.— Pruning  Plums.— Would  someone  kindly 
inform  me  how  to  prune  Plums  ? 19  it  the  proper  treat- 
ment to  cut  the  breast-wood  back  to  two  eyes  ? Why  I ask 
this  question  is  because  I have  been  in  gardens  where  the 
treatment  is  carried  out  by  gardeners,  and  as  it  happens  I 
have  taken  charge  of  two  gardens  during  this  last  few 
years,  and  I find  the  pruning  has  been  done  as  above.  2s  ow 
the  wav  I think  of  treating  Plums  on  walls  is  to  prune  the 
breast-wood  to  six  or  four  eyes,  then  on  this  we  may 
expect  to  get  plenty  of  fruiting  spurs,  but  if  as  stated 
above  be  the  right  treatment,  how  can  we  get  fruit- 
in0-  buds  where  pruned  so  close  ? For  my  part  I cannot  9ee 
ho'w  it  can  be  done. — Young  Gardener. 


ML— An  old-fashioned  greenhouse.-l  have 
ro-e  old-fashioned  greenhouse,  facing  south,  and  heated 
m necessary  by  hot-water  pipes  running  along  three 
■s  about  a foot  from  ground.  At  back  is  a high  narrow 
ier  in  which  are  planted  “Geraniums,”  and  other 
ibers  for  back  wall.  Along  the  three  other  sides  are  9late 
is  on  which  are  pot  plants.  In  the  middle  are  three  old 
lioned  deep  pots,  over  which  I have  placed  long  boards 
orm  terraces  for  flowers.  Could  I grow  Ferns,  Maiden- 
• &c.,  in  such  a house.  And  if  so,  will  some  reader  of 
idening  kindly  tell  me  how  best  to  do  so,  where  to 
vo  ihem  hmv  tn  nlant  them,  what  soil  to  U9e,  and  what 


— H. 


115.— Crops  under  glass.— I have  a house  near 
ningdale,  with  large  conservatory,  two  vineries,  Orchid 
se,  all  heated,  and  facing  east,  and  an  Orchard  house 
eated,  and  facing  west.  They  are  now  quite  empty, 
require  repairs  and  paint.  Will  the  painting  injure 
Vines  at  this  time  of  year?  When  done,  what  profit. 
, crop9  could  I grow  lor  market,  either  vegetables  or 
?ers  ? I am  not  going  in  for  Orchids  again,  and  do  no  j 
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mean  to  force  th  e Vines.  Would  forced  Strawberries  pay|? 
The  conservatory  does  not  want  painting,  but  there  is  now 
nothing  in  it  except  a few  shabby  creepers,  and  one  large 
Palm  in  a tub.  Could  I do  any  good  with  Roses  here,  and 
if  so  should  they  be  planted  in  the  ground  or  in  pots?  Is 
it  too  late  to  get  some  now  to  bloom,  say  in  March  or 
April?—  ZKTi.  

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

3018.—  Grammatophyllum  speclosum  (For- 
ward).— I cannot  decide.  You  must  wait  and  watch.  I 
cannot  say,  but  I hope  it  may  be,  but  I cannot  hold  out 
much  hope.  Should  it,  however,  prove  to  be  a spike,  I 
hope  you  will  reserve  a flower  for  me.— M.  B. 

3017. — Orchids  with  bedding-plants  (B.  E.)  — 
No,  I cannot  name  any  epiphytal  Orohids  that  will  grow 
with  them.  There  are  some  of  the  terrestrial  kinds  that 
would  do.  A gentleman  whom  I think  is  a reader  of  this 
paper  has  told  me  he  is  getting  some  of  the3e  home  from 
Australia.  When  he  gets  them  I will  refer  to  them  in  these 
pages. — M.  B. 

3018. — Oncidium  Rogersi.— D.  N.  sends  me  a 
flower  of  O.  varicosum,  asking  if  it  is  the  variety  Rogersi  ? 
He  says  he  bought  it  for  that  variety,  and  he  hopes  my 
opinion  will  justify  him  in  calling  it  by  that  name.  In 
answer  I must  say  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  nothing  but  the 
typical  form  of  the  species,  and  that  not  a very  good  form 
either  ; but  O.  varicosum  is  a bright  and  pretty  plant,  so 
that  you  cannot  dislike  it,  but  it  is  nothing  like  a Rogersi. 
— M.  B. 

3019. — Native  Orchis.— I am  asked  by  a lady  reader  to 
tell  her  the  nameof  a place  where  she  can  go  and  get  these  in 
the  season  ? Now  you  have  some  six  species  at  least  growing 
round  you,  within  a radius,  say,  of  a dozen  miles.  More  I 
cannot  say  ; let  those  who  want  them  find  them  and  get 
them.  They  are  all  beautiful,  and  if  these  are  marked  and 
transplanted  at  the  proper  season,  I never  found  any 
difficulty  with  them,  neither  can  I conceive  there  to  be  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  well.  They  only  want  to 
be  left  alone.— M.  B. 

3020. — Toxlcophlea  spectabllls  (J.  C.  M.).—  This 
is  the  name  of  the  plant  sent.  It  is  a free-flowering  plant, 
and  easily  grown  into  a good  specimen,  and  when  well 
grown  it  flowers  and  becomes  very  handsome.  It  was 
introduced  from  the  Cape  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Williams, 
of  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper  Holloway,  who,  I have  no 
doubt,  could  give  you  all  information  about  it.  Another 
species  was  introduced  at  the  same  time,  T.  Thunbergi, 
but  it  is  neither  so  free-growing  nor  such  an  abundant 
flowerer  as  T.  spectabilis.— J.  J. 

3021. — Cyrtanthus  lutescens  (J.  Aplin).— This  is 
the  name  of  the  bulb  which  you  send  in  flower.  It  is  a 
South  African  plant,  and  it  was  introduced  into  our  gardens 
about  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a very  pretty  plant,  the  long 
tubular  flowers,  slightly  curved  and  yellow,  with  the  limb 
white.  This  I first  saw  at  Reigate,  when  Mr.  Green  had 
charge  of  the  gardens  of  W.  W.  Saunders,  who  introduced 
it  through  his  collector,  Mr.  Cooper.  It  is  rather  inclined 
to  be  thin  and  weak,  through  the  leaves  being  somewhat 
sparse,  but  is  a beautiful  plant  for  early  flowering.— 
J.  J. 

3022. — Cyprlpedium  barbatum.— Oscar  White 
sends  some  shoots  of  this  species,  asking  what  is  the 
matter  with  them  ? Well,  they  look  to  have  grown  out  of 
themselves,  being  upon  stems  some  o inches  and  0 inches 
high,  single,  spindly-looking  things.  It  occurs  to  me  it  is 
a poor,  small  flowered  variety,  and  I,  therefore,  should 
counsel  my  friend  to  bury  it ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
intends  keeping  it,  let  it  remain  as  it  is  for  another  month, 
then  cut  it  down.  You  might  put  the  tops  in  and  get  some 
plants  from  them  ; but  if  I did  not  know  it  was  a good 
variety  I would  throw  it  away.— M.  B. 

3023. — Maxillarla  aurea  flava.-i.  H.  asks  for 
detailed  instructions  for  a plant  which  he  calls  by  this 
name,  but  I do  not  know  any  species  so  called,  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  learn,  and  if  “A.  H.’’  oan  give  me  a look 
at  this  species  some  time  I should  be  glad.  The  majority 
of  the  Maxillarias  thrive  best  as  pot  plants,  the  pots  to  be 
well  drained,  using  for  soil  about  half  and  half  of  good 
fibrous  peat  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  during  the 
growing  season  they  like  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture, 
reducing  the  quantity  when  growth  is  finished,  and  the 
temperature  also  must  be  reduced  some  10  degs.  Some 
few  Bpecies  are  fitted  for  the  cool  house,  but  I cannot  say 
whether  yours  is  a oool  or  warm-house  kind.— M.  B. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Names  of  plants.— C.  J.—l,  Odontoglossum  Cer- 

vantesi ; 2,  Odonto.  Rossi. T.  Archer.—  They  are 

Conifer  seeds  apparently  by  the  taste,  but  we  cannot  tell 

to  what  species  they  belong. J.  B.—l,  Cupressus 

nootkatensis  ; 2,  Picea  Mounda  ; 3,  Pinus  parviflora  ; 4, 
Thujospis  dolobrata. Jessie.— 1,  Adiantum  concinnum  ; 

2,  Cheilanthes  viscosa  ; 3,  Myriopteris  elegans ; 4.  Davallia 
solida ; 5,  Adiantum  amabile  ; 0,  Nepbrolepis  pectinata  ; 

7,  Pteris  grandiflora. A Constant  Jieader.—l,  Sophro- 

nitis  cernua  ; 2,  Lsslia  anceps  Percivaliana ; 3,  Odonto- 
glossum Oervantesi  ; 4,  Lselia  autumnalis  Fostumani. 

O H. — l,  Pteris  Kingiana  ; 2,  Adiantum  Sanctse  Catherine  ; 

3,  Lastrea  decomposita  ; 4,  Lycopodium  dendroideum. 

Amateur.—  1,  Centradenia  rosea;  2,  Euphorbia  jao- 

quiniasflora  ; 3,  Iponuea  Horsfalli®. J.  C C. — 1,  Cypri- 

pedium  Boxalli  ; 2,  Dendrobium  Wardianum  ; 3,  Denaro- 

bium  Linawianum  ; 4,  Cypripedium  Amesianum. G. 

Fraser.— They  are  six  very  good  forms  of  Dendrobium 
nobile. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  Clifford.— Probably  the  damping  off  of  the  Chrys- 
anthemum is  owiDg  to  want  of  air.  Is  the  frame 
ventilated  on  fine  days  when  not  frosty?  Give  other 
particulars. 


BEGONIA  TUBERS,  ONE  YEAR  [OLD. 

Tuberous  Begonias  for  bedding. 

Tuberous  Begonias  for  pot  culture. 

Tuberous  Begonias  are  all  the  rasre  and  merit 
it,  being  beautiful  and  lasting,  useful  for  a variety  of  purposes, 
and  have  a refined  and  effective  appearance  in  almost  any 
position.  Last  year  Tuberous  Begonias  were  more  popular 
than  the  “Missing  Word  Craze,’’  and  are  likely  to  be  more 
so  this  season. 

Don’t  pay  exorbitant  prices  ; the  excellent  quality  of 
the  large  and  very  free-flowering  strains  we  offer  are  the 
tubers  for  your  money. 

Single  Begonias,  one-year-old  tubers,  comprising 
crimson,  scarlet,  white,  orange,  Ac.,  2s.  6d.  per  doz. 

Double  Begonias,  all  flowered  last  year,  and  proved 
A1  qualify.  Labelled  to  colour,  6 for  3s.  3d. ; 6s.  doz 
N.B.— Tne  tubers  offered  above  will  make  plants  treble  the 
size  of  this  season’s  raising.  Free  for  cash  with  order. 
CRANE  & CLARKE,  Hillside  Nursery, 
March,  Cambs 

rT1REE  CARNATIONS,  best  sorts,  such  a? 

-L  Mrs.  Moore  (largest  white),  Duke  of  Fife  (salmon-scarlet) 
Miss  Joliffe  (flesh-pink),  Duke  of  Clarence  (scarlet),  &c.,  Ac 
6 for  2s.  6d. ; 4s.  6d.  per  doz.,  free  for  cash.— CRANE  & 
CLARK F,  March,  Cambs. 

rjINERARIAS.  — First-class  strains,  nice 

L*  plants,  fit  for  potting,  to  bloom  early,  la.  3d.  doz.,  tree.— 
CRANE  A CLARKE,  March,  Cambs. 

HALCEOL  ARIAS  (Herbaceous).  — Bull’s 

b/  Williams’,  Kelway’s,  and  James'  magnificent  strains 
healthy  young  plants,  la,  6d.  doz. ; larger  size,  2s.  6d.  doz., 
free. — CRANE  A CLARKE,  March,  Cambs. 

■pOLLlSSON’S  TELEGRAPH  CUCUMBER, 

■Lv  25  seeds,  6d.  Lockie’s  Perfection,  25  seeds,  6d.,  true  — 
WILLIAM  BARNES,  Pole-hill  Nursery,  Hillingdon-heath, 
Uxbridge. 


70  nOD  sbrinu  bedding.- 

■ v/)Vj\yv/  Cirnations,  Is  3d.  ; 12  Polys 


-12  Double 
Polyanthus,  Is.  3d. ; 
12  Auriculas,  Is.  3d. ; 25  Tufted  Pansies,  Is.  3d.  ; 50  Daisies, 
Is.  3d  ; 25  Narcissus,  Is.  3d. ; 50  Daffodils,  Is  3d  ; 25  Geurns, 
Is.  3d  ; 100  Crocus,  Is.  3d  ; Seeds,  2d.  pkt,  12  for  1*.  6d  , free. 
Piimulas,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Ferns, 
Palms.  Cyclamen,  Petunias  L >belia,  Asters,  Stocks.  25pkts.  of 
Annuals,  Is.  3d.,  free.— TURNER  Thitto  heath.  St.  Helens. 

HIGH-COLOURED  PRIMROSES.  — Dean’* 

be  mtiful  hybrids,  finest  in  the  country,  20,  Is.  9d.— J. 
CO RN  H IL L,  Byfleet,  Surrey. 

VTEW  GIANT  IRISH  ANEMONES- (St. 

P*  Brigid’s),  immense  double  blooms,  in  brilliant  and  in 
finitely  varied  colours  ; 25,  Is.  9d. — J.  CORN HILL,  Byfleet 
Surrey.  

iTHE  YELLOW  FOXGLOVE.— Stately,  hand- 

-I*  some,  and  unc  'mmou.  but  hardy  and  easily  grown ; 3 
well-rooted  plants,  Is.,  free,  with  cultural  directions.  Nowi 
best  time  to  p'ant. — JOHNRA.YNER,  Avenue  Southampton 

PERIWINKLES. — Evergreen  carpet  undei 

trees  and  other  bad  places  ; charming  flowers,  blue,  white 
red,  3 for  Is  , free,  with  directions.  Now  is  best  time  to  plant 
-RAYNER.,  as  above. 


A BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  bLiMoiiiv  — 

American  Bellbind,  grows  20  feet  in  season,  festoon 
balconies,  Ac.,  covered  enormous  rose-pink,  trumpet-sh  »pec; 
blooms  all  summer,  2 for  Is.  free,  with  drections.  Now  ii 
best  time  to  plant.— RAYNER.  as  abjve 

FERNS.  — Evergreen,  12  different,  hardy, 

large-rooted,  feathery  varieties,  2s.  61.,  free  12  S30I0 
pendriums.  in  12  sorts,  7s.  6d.  ; 6 tufts  of  Gentiana  verna 
28.  6d.  Trade  supplied.  Price  list,  £d.  — P.  O KELLY, 
Glenarra  House,  Ballyvaughan,  co.  Clare. 


12  Acres,  Well-rooted,  Healthy,  Clean. 

Catalogues  CDIIIT  TDCCC  only  the 
free  of  lIlUl  I I IlLCO.  Best  Kinds 
APPLES,  certain  cropping  sorts  : Grosvenors,  Grena- 
diers,  Suffields,  Cellinis,  &c.,  &c. 

CLIEKAHT  SON, 

OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINCHAM. 
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FLOWER  SEEDS.— 200  packets  of  choice 
Seeds  ia  each  box.  Warranted  fresh  and  true  to  name. 
Money  returned  if  not  approved.  Price  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  10s.,  20s., 
to  60s.  per  box.  Astounding  value.— JAMES,  Importer,  New 
Malden,  Surrey. 

Extra  cholce  flower  seeds,  6d 

ana  Is.  per  packet,  from  50D  to  2,000  seeds  in  each  packet. 
Begonia,  Balsam,  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Gloxinia,  Pnmula, 
Petunia,  Verbena,  Stocks,  Asters,  Pansies,  Zinnias,  Carna- 
tions, Mimulus,  and  many  others.  Trade  supplied  at  low 
rates.— J AMES,  Importer,  New  Malden.  Surrey. 


OPIR.EAS. — Large,  imported,  in  6-inch  pots, 
ID  growing.  Being  overstocked,  will  sell  few  3s.  doz  , worth 
10s.  — TUR  NER,  Lydiate.  Liverpool. 


1$.  3d 


IWTAI DEN- HAIR  (A.  cuneafcum),  6, 

1VJ-  Hybrid  Roses,  Is.  3d  ; 12  Chrysanthemums,  Is.  3d. ; 12 
Cinerarias,  Is.  3d.;  12  Primulas,  Is.  3d  , free.— TURNER. 


O EEDS. — Cucumbers,  frame  or  outdoors,  Toma- 
ID  toes,  Begonias,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  Musk,  2d.  packet 
Is.  6d.  doz. ; larger,  3s.  doz.,  free.  Catalogues.— TURNER, 
Lydiate,  Liverpool. 


pYPRIPEDIUM  SPECTABILE.  — Hardy 

yJ  Terrestrial  ( Lady's  Slipper)  Orchid,  strong  plants,  with 
good  crowns,  just  arrived  in  exceptional  condition,  Is.  9d 
each,  including  package  and  Parcel  Postage ; 4 for  5s.  6d., 
cash  with  order.  Some  hardy  clumps  and  masses  as  r xjeived, 
5s.  and  7s.  6d.  each.  General  Catilopue  free  for  4 stamps.— 
The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Guildford. 

TOVEL’S  YORKSHIRE  STRAWBERRIES. 

-Ll  —Stocky  plants,  transplanted  last  autumn  : Thury,  Noble, 
Paxton,  President,  and  others,  car.  pd.,  25,  Is  ; 103,  3a. : 500, 
12s.  6d  Terms,  cash.  List  free.— >V.  LOVELL  A SON, 
Strawberry  Growers,  Driffield. 

T OOK  ! — Have  you  won  Prizes?  If  not  send 
-Ll  a stamp  for  Seed  List  and  tips.— JOHN  HARRISON, 
Florist.  Belper,  Derbyshire 

"DOUBLE  BEGONIAS. — Fine  seedling  tubers 

■LJ  in  8 separate  colours,  from  5s.  to  15s.  per  doz. : large 
quantities  cheaper. — REV.  E.  LA3CELLES,  Newton  St. 
Loe,  Somerset. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  PEAS 

OF  BEST  QUALITY.  Per  8 qts.  Perqt 
s.  d.  e.  d. 

Sharpe’s  Triumph 70  10 

Ne  Plus  Ultra 66  10 

William  the  First 56  09 

Prince  of  Wales  5 6 0 10 

Ouke  of  Albany  96  14 

•Villiam  Hur*t 96  14 

Gangster's  No  1 40  08 

Stratagem  6 6 10 

Yorks  Hero 4 6 0 10 

Veitch’s  Perfection 6 6 0 10 

Laxton’s  Fill  basket 56  00 

Prizetaker  Green  Marrow 40  08 

Packing  fr.e.  Cash  with  order.  New  Catalogue  of  Siei a 
J03t  free  on  application. 

JOHN  TURNER,  Wetherby.  Yorks. 

STRAWBERRIES. — Strong  plants  of  Presi- 

^ dent,  The  Captain,  Keen’s  Seedling,  Garibaldi,  Sir 
Toseph  Paxton,  Vicomtesse  Heric-ut  de  Thury,  Lax  to  us 
\Tohle,  each,  3s  per  100,  carriage  paid,  cash  with  order.— 
JOHN  TURNER.  Wetherby,  Yorks. 

TURNER’S  COLLECTIONS  OF  PEAS.— 

L 12  fine  sorts,  £-pint  of  each,  3s.  6d. ; Pint,  6a.  6d. 
luart,  12s.;  best  sorts  for  succession:  packing  free,  cash 
vith  order.— JOHN  TURNER.  Wetherby  Yorks. 

TURNER’S  COLLECTIONS  OF  ONIONS. 

L —6  fine  varieties,  2 ounces  of  each,  5*.  ; 1 ounce  of  eaeb, 
!s.  9d.  ; £ ounce  of  each,  Is.  6d.  Post  free,  cash  with  order. 
-JOHN  TURNER,  Wetherby,  Yorks. _ 

TWOPENCE  PER  PACKET.— Choice  Flower 

L Seeds.— Begonias,  Cyclamens,  Primula.  Coleus  Gloxinia, 
3actus,  Ferns,  Palm3,  Petunia,  Verbena,  Lobelia,  Camellia, 
A.z  ilea,  Canna,  Auricula,  Ac.  Is.  worth  and  over  po*L  free, 
hundreds  testimonials.—  C.  SHILLING,  Seedsman,  W n^h- 
i**ld,  Hants 

SPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER  of  Standard,  Buah, 

^ and  Pyramid  Fruit-trees.— Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
;onsisting  of  ail  the  best  sorts,  at  13.  each:  10s.  per  dazen  ; 
75s.  per  103.  All  good,  strong,  healthy  trees,  mo  it  of  them 
vell-iet  with  fruit-buds.  Red  and  Black  Currants,  extra 
itrong  bushes,  2s.  per  dozen ; 123.  per  100.  Packing  free  for 
•ash  with  order.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  general  nursery 
tock  post  free  on  application.— THOM  AS  EVES,  The  Nur- 
eries,  Gravesend. 

CLEMATIS,  &c. — Blue,  purple,  red,  white, 

0 crimson  rare  yellow,  “ KermesiDa,”  Jackmani.il  var., 
h. : 3 var.,  Is  Roses.  30  var  . 9s.  ; 12  var.,  3s.  ; 3 var.  Is.,  free. 
Perennials.  List.— BROUNT,  Rotherfield,  Sussex. 

SHEPPARD’S- CATALOGUE  of  Genuine 

^D  Seeds,  Plant’,  aod  Bulbs,  at  reasonable  prices,  post  free. 
-W.  A A SHEPPARD,  Hounslow,  Middlesex. 

D OSES,  ROS ES,  dwarf  H. P.7“best  named,' 

•Lw  strong,  healthy  bushes,  5s.  6d.  dozen ; 6,  3a. ; 3,  Is.  9i  , 
iarriage  paid  —SHEPPARD,  as  above. 

I"  ILIUM  AURATUM. — Sound  bulb3,  8 to  9 

U inches  round,  4s.  6d.  doz. : 6,  2s.  6d. ; 2,  1-. ; larger.  6 
)a  , and  12s.  dozen,  post  free.  L.  rubrum  large  buibs,  7d.  ; 
lbum.  8d  aQd  lOd. ; longiflorum,  giganteum,  4d.  each. — 
^HEPPARD.  a*  above 

PI U CUMBER  PLANTS  — Telegraph,  strong, 

is.  each,  or  1(K  dozen.  Safely  packed,  post  free  for  cash. 
-T.  HI  LSD  >N,  Butts-green,  Hornchurch,  Essex 

DOSES,  ROSES,  ROSES. — 10,000  to  select 

Tb  from;  finest  Hybrid  Perpetua’s,  5s.  6d.  doz.,  6 for  3i. : 
iue3t  Bush,  Tea,  and  Noi*  ttes,  8s  per  doz.,  6 for  4s  Car- 
nage paid;  ’ urchaser’s  selection.  Catalogue  free.— WREN 

1 CO.  The  Nurseries,  Keynsham,  Bristol. 

TF  YOU  WANT  PRIZE  DOUBLE  STOCKS 

T or  Victoria  A-ters  for  show,  send  7d.  : or  packet  of  each 
Is.— W,  WELCH,  Rush  Green  Nursery,  Rimford,  E<sex 

P'  you  want  beautiful  prize  Giant  Pansies,  sow 
seed  from  my  magnificent  blotched  and  rich  varied  strain, 
M , Is.,  aud  2s.  6d.  pkt  , free  — W.  WELCH,  ab~>ve  address. 

^EEDS  for  Market  Growers,  Seedsmen,  and 
^ Shopkeepe*8. — First  quality  at  lowest  prices.  Pictorial 
)ackets  in  great  variety.  Liberal  di-count  and  carriage  paid 
.*1  ms.  List  post  free.— E.  P.  BROWN,  Seed  Grower, 
C ggeshall,  Essex. 

HERANIUMS. — Well-rooted  autumn  cuttings, 

d carriage  paid  by  parcel  post  for  cash  with  order.  Sc  %rlet 
Vesuvius,  Is.  3d.  dozen ; 7s.  100.  White  Vesuvius,  Is.  6d. 
dozen;  8s.  100  Henry  Jacoby,  dark  crimson,  and  Jjhn 
G bbons.  fine  large  scarlet,  2s.  dozea : 12s.  100.  Le  Cygue, 
double  white,  and  F.  V.  Raspail,  double  scarlet.  2s.  dozen. 
M aster  Christine,  pink,  Is.  8d.  dozen;  10*.  100  West  Brigh- 
m Gem,  free-blooming,  scarlet.  Is.  6d.  dozen  ; 8s.  100.  Mrs. 
Pollock,  golden  tricolor,  and  Mrs  Clutton.  silver  tricolor. 
Is.  dozen. — CHARLES  FRENCH.  Robertsbridge,  Sussex. 

QIPORT.  — “ Boy’s  Own  ” Guns,  kill  birds, 

rabbits,  &c.,  2s.  3d. ; extra  powerful,  3s.  3d.  American 
Jatapults,  powerful,  accurate,  Is  3d.  Rabbit  Bolters,  superior 
to  ferrets,  Is  pkt.  Demon  Bird  Traps,  self-acting  catch  alive, 
Is  3d.,  car,  paid.— J,  EGGLESTON,  Naturalist.  Sund-rland 

PHE  READING  FORCING  HOUSES,  very 

L strong,  suitable  for  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes.  Ac.  All 
woodwork,  ironwork  (except  gutters),  and  21  oz  glass,  20  fc. 
by  12  ft  . £10  109. ; 10  ft.  by  12  ft.,  £19  10s.,  car.  paid.— G. 
PARSONS,  217,  Oxford-road,  Reading 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS— Garden  net- 

L ting,  oiled  and  dressed;  will  not  rot  if  lef  out  in  all 
weathers.  100  yards  by  1 yard,  3s. ; 100  yards  by  2 yards  6s. ; 
l00  yards  by  3 yards,  9s.  Or  so  on  to  cmy  width.  Carriage 
paid  on  all  orders  over  5s.  I do  not  require  pavment  till  you 
have  received  and  approved  of  the  netting  from  - HY.  J. 
GASSON,  Garden  Net  Works,  Rye. 

\7TRGIN  CORK. — Handsome  pieces,  lightest 

V therefore  cheapest.  112  lb.,  17s. ; 56  lb.,  10s.  6d. : 28  lb., 
5s.  6d. ; 14  lb.,  3e.— WATSON  k SCULL,  90,  Lower  Thame*- 
street.  London.  W.fl 

DICHARD  SMITH  & CO.  beg  to  announce 

Tl>  that  they  are  continually  receiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  happy  to  supply 
%uy  lady  or  gentleman  with  particulars,  Ac. — St.  John’s  Nur- 

scie*,  Wom-Jiatnr. 

GA.MEKEEPER. — A Gentleman  recommends 

a trustworthy  man  as  Gamekeeper;  pleasant,  willing 
man  ; good  shor  : married  and  no  children.— “ J.  E.  R.,”  63, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

PROPAGATING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I have  seen  it  sometimes  advised  that  Chrysan- 
themum cuttings  be  put  into  warmth  in  order 
to  induce  the  quick  formation  of  roots.  In  the 
case  of  cuttings  inserted  from  the  middle  of 
March  onwards,  I admit  that  artificial  heat  is 
beneficial  and,  indeed,  necessary,  as  the  season 
being  so  far  advanced,  the  gain  of  a week  only 
in  getting  them  rooted  is  important.  But  except 
in  the  case  of  Pompons,  very  few  Chrysanthe- 
mum growers  would  think  of  deferring  propa- 
gation to  so  late  a period.  Those  who  grow  for 
the  production  of  large  blooms,  especially  for 
exhibition,  I am  aware,  make  a point  of  getting 
young  plants  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  most  successful  exhibitors 
recommend  quite  cool  treatment.  If  they  can 
get  blooms  of  the  highest  quality  by  this  method 
it  is  evident  that  Chrysanthemum  growers 
generally  do  not  need  to  pursue  any  other.  A 
noted  grower  once  remarked  that  the  advantage 
in  time  apparently  gained  by  the  formation  of 
roots  was  lost  in  the  slight  check  which  the 
rooted  cuttings  must  necessarily  sustain  in 
hardening  them  off  as  well  as  through  the 
slight  weakening  effect  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  artificial  warmth.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
striking  Chrysanthemums  in  warmth  I consider 
only  justifiable  when,  through  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, perhaps,  they  cannot  be  got  in  at 
the  time  which  the  grower  fixes  for  so  doing. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  cuttings  of 
some  kinds  are  not  ready  when  the  accustomed 
date  arrives  for  inserting  them.  Not  a few 
varieties  are  shy  in  throwing  up  suckers,  and 
one  cannot  take  them  until  perhaps  a fortnight 
later  than  he  would  wish  to.  In  such  a case 
putting  the  cuttings  into  warmth  would  be 
excusable  and  might  be  of  service.  I confess 
that  I should  be  tempted  to  do  so  myself.  For 
the  production  of  big  blooms  it  is  of  course  indis- 
pensable that  the  cuttings  be  put  in  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  at  the  latest,  but  in  a general 
way  I consider  that  the  first  week  in  February 
is  quite  early  enough.  A very  good  cultivator 
in  this  neighbourhood  tells  me  that  although  he 
makes  a practice  of  putting  in  cuttings  at  the 
latter  end  of  December  and  early  in  J anuary,  he 
gets  in  a general  way  quite  as  good  blooms  from 
plants  that  are  struck  about  the  middle  of 
February.  The  earlier  the  cuttings  are  rooted, 
the  longer  the  season  for  the  plants  to  grow  in, 
and  as  they  have  to  be  repotted  when  needful, 
they,  of  course,  come  into  their  blooming  pots  at 
the  commencement  of  the  summer.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  they  become  root-bound  just  at 
the  most  trying  time  of  year  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Unless  plants  in  this  condition  get  the 
best  of  care  during  hot  spells  of  weather  they 
are  sure  to  receive  a check,  losing,  perhaps,  a 
good  portion  of  their  lower  leaves,  the  blooms 
also  being  deficient  in  quality.  With  later  pro- 
pagation the  finsft  shift  is  deferred,  so  that  the 
plants  are  just  working  into  the  new  soil  as  the 
days  reach  their  maximum  length.  For 

Ordinary  decoration,  where  the  exhibition 
standard  of  quality  is  not  aimed  at,  I think  the 


latter  date  for  propagating  is  preferable.  In  a 
cool-house  or  frame  Chrysanthemum  cuttings 
will  make  roots  and  be  ready  for  potting  off  in 
six  weeks — that  is,  if  they  get  good  attention. 
It  is  surprising  what  a difference  a little  neglect 
or  indiscretion  in  watering  makes  in  the  time 
required  for  the  cuttings  to  make  roots.  From 
the  moment  they  are  inserted  the  soil  must 
never  become  in  the  slightest  degree  dry,  and 
yet  it  should  at  no  time  be  heavily  watered.  If 
just  the  right  amount  of  moisture  can  be  main- 
tained, roots  will  be  formed  in  muchlesstime,and 
thisquick  rooting  willmakeitself  felt  in  the  health 
and  progress  of  the  young  plants.  For  striking 
Chrysanthemums  nothing  can  equal  hand-lights 
placed  on  ashes  or  Cocoa-fibre  in  a light  house. 
During  dull  days  the  cuttings  get  more  light 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  they  are,  con- 
sequently, more  easily  kept  in  a sturdy  condition 
than  when  cases  or  frames  are  employed.  The 
Best  cuttings  are,  undoubtedly,  those  that 
push  through  the  soil  at  a little  distance  from 
the  stem,  but  I often  take  those  that  come  from 
the  old  wood,  and  although  I am  aware  that 
many  have  an  aversion  to  using  this  kind  of 
growth,  I cannot  say  that  I have  ever  remarked 
any  difference  in  the  quality  of  bloom  they 
produce.  Stem  cuttings  are  not  usually  as 
strong  as  those  that  push  from  the  crown  of  the 
plant,  and  that,  I think,  is  the  only  valid 
objection  to  using  them.  If  I had  sufficient 
space  I should  never  put  more  than  one  cutting 
in  a pot,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  in  this  way 
the  young  plants  make  more  rapid  progress  than 
when  they  have  to  be  separated  before  repotting. 
There  is,  moreover,  much  less  care  needed,  as 
root-disturbance  involves  much  attention  in  the 
matter  of  watering,  shading,  and  ventilating 
until  the  rooted  cuttings  have  got  well  hold  of 
the  fresh  soil.  Where  considerable  quantities  of 
plants  are  required,  economy  of  space  is  gene- 
rally a consideration,  and  2i-inch  pots  must 
then  be  used.  I put  four  cuttings  into  a pot, 
just  allowing  enough  space  to  admit  of  each  one 
standing  free  of  its  neighbour,  and  in  this  way 
only  admitting  as  much  air  as  is  consistent 
with  keeping  the  foliage  from  flagging.  I keep 
the  cuttings  as  sturdy  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
under  the  circumstances.  I may  observe  that 
if  once  a leaf  flags  either  from  want  of  moisture, 
exposure  to  sunshine,  or  currents  of  air,  so  surely 
will  that  leaf  decay  prematurely.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  importance  that  even  in  the  cutting  stage 
the  foliage  should  never  lose  its  freshness.  The 
soil  must  be  light,  and  it  is  better  that  it  should 
have  been  dried  before  using,  as  there  is  then 
less  liability  of  its  becoming  close  and  sour.  I se  e 
but  little  use  in  employing  a rich  compost,  as  the 
young  plants  do  not  remain  in  it,  and  the  primary 
object  is,  of  course,  the  free  production  of  roots. 
As  regards  watering,  this  should  always  be  done 
at  the  beginning  of  the  day  and  in  dull  weather. 
I am  much  against  sprinkling  with  a fine  rose,  as 
is  often  done.  The  foliage  is  made  very  wet,  and 
the  chances  are  that  a considerable  amount  of 
moisture  remains  on  it  throughout  the  night, 
and  I know  of  nothing  that  enfeebles  the  cut- 
tings so  much  as  this.  I always  use  a small 
can,  and,  placing  the  forefinger  over  the  spout, 
can  thus  dribble  the  water  in  where  needful 
without  wetting  the  foliage  to  any  great  extent. 
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This  may  seem  a very  small  matter,  but  plant 
culture  is  composed  of  such,  and  I have  more 
than  once  experienced  the  ill-effects  of 
overhead  watering  under  such  circumstances. 
For  a day  or  two  after  putting  in  the  cuttings 
keep  them  quite  close,  as  this  fills  them  up 
with  sap,  but  from  that  time  until  roots  are 
formed  they  get  air  every  morning,  just  as  the 
atmosphere  is  more  or  less  charged  with  mois- 
ture. This  is  absolutely  necessary,  both  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  cuttings  healthy  and 
dwarf,  and  warding  off  mildew,  which  invari- 
ably attacks  them  in  an  atmosphere  that  is 
overcharged  with  moisture.  <T. 


2978.— White  Chrysanthemums  — 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  no 
addition  to  the  list  of  white  incurved  Chrysan- 
themums that  can  be  said  to  be  an  improvement 
of  then  existing  kinds,  although  as  a late- 
flowering  sort  Lord  Eversley  is  worthy  of 
notice.  This  is  a sport  from  the  well-known 
and  popular  Princess  Teck,  therefore  possessing 
all  the  characteristics  of  that  type  except  colour. 
To  this  add  Empress  of  India,  Mrs.  Heales,  and 
if  a small  flowered  variety  is  wanted,  Mrs. 
George  Rundle  is  deserving  of  notice.  Amongst 
Japanese  the  case  is  different.  The  easy  manner 
in  which  seedlings  are  raised  in  this  section 
renders  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved 
sorts  an  easy  matter  as  compared  with  the 
incurved  family.  Avalanche  is  perhaps  the 
finest  individual  white  we  have  ; not  only  are 
the  flowers  of  good  quality,  but  the  habit  of 
growth  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Stanstead 
White,  Florence  Davis,  and  Mile.  Marie  Hoste 
complete  a quartet  of  excellent  varieties  which 
are  a long  way  ahead  of  such  as  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey  and  Elaine,  for  instance. — E.  M. 

2959.  — Hardy  Chrysanthemums.  — 

So  much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  weather 
at  the  time  the  plants  are  in  bloom  whether  they 
will  be  a success  or  not.  There  are  no  varieties 
that  can  be  termed  perfectly  hardy  in  the 
sense  that  the  flowers  are  not  injured  by  frost, 
although  the  roots  are  hardy,  of  course.  The 
best  plan  is  to  select  kinds  that  open  their 
flowers  before  much  frost  is  expected.  The 
following  are  all  worthy  of  a trial  : Mme.  C. 
Desgrange  (white),  G.  Wermig  (yellow),  Sceur 
Melanie  (white),  Lady  Selborne  (white),  M.  W. 
Holmes  (crimson-red),  Pha?bus  (bright-yellow), 
G.  Glenny  (primrose).  Dr.  Sharpe  (magenta- 
crimson),  Mrs.  Horril  (primrose  - yellow), 
Bouquet  Fait  (rose-pink). — E M. 

2989.— Wood-a9hes  in  potting  soil.— 

Yes,  wood-ashes,  in  small  quantities,  form  an 
excellent  addition  to  potting-soil,  containing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  potash  and  other 
fertilising  principals,  but  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  employ  this  material  too  liberally,  especially 
if  at  all  fresh.  In  an  ordinary  way  a 6-inch  pot- 
ful of  the  pure  ash  to  a barrowful  of  compost 
will  suffice. — B.  C.  R. 

2803.— Sawdust  as  manure.— I could  not  reccm- 
mend  this  for  a town  garden.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
generally  too  strong.  Then  the  saw-dust  naturally  has  a 
tendency  towards  fungus,  and  fungoid  diseases  aie  very 
prevalent  among  plant  life  in  towns,  where  the  air  is 
necessarily  much  more  close  and  stuffy  than  in  the  cc  untry, 
-P.  U. 
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GARDEN  WORK 


Conservatory. 

Take  out  the  last  of  the  Chrysanthemums.  Even  if 
there  is  a blossom  or  two  upon  them,  the  plants  will  not 
be  worth  keeping  in  the  conservatory  now.  I will  not  say 
finish  putting  in  Chrysanthemum  cuttings,  because  cut- 
tings for  special  purposes  may  be  put  in  for  some  time 
longer  yet;  but  where  large  specimen  blooms  are  wanted 
the  last  of  the  cuttings  should  now  all  be  in.  Where 
there  is  a good  supply  of  pUnts  and  shrubs  for  forcing 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  conservatory  gay 
now  ; but  in  our  forcing  operations  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  some  things  will  bear  more  heat  than  others,  though 
the  way  in  which  the  growth  has  been  made  will  have 
some  influence.  Double  Thorns  force  easily  enough  ; but 
the  temperature  should  not  be  excessive.  The  tempera- 
ture of  a Peach-house  at  work  will  suit  many  things,  such 
as  Thorns,  Laburnums,  double-blossomed  Cherries,  & c. 
Indian  and  Japanese  Azaleas  will  beat  a brisk  heat,  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  which  are  so  beautiful  now,  cannot  be 
hail  so  early  without  considerable  warmth.  Tree-Pasonies 
and  Indian  Rhododendrons  are  charming  for  the  con 
servatory  in  early  spring,  and  may  be  brought  on  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature.  Mignonette  may  easily  be  had 
in  blossom  under  the  glass  all  the  year  round  ; it  is  only  a 
question  of  sowing  at  frequent  intervals.  If  specimens  of 
Mignonette  are  well  cultivated  and  encouraged  to  grow 
to  a large  size  and  all  seeds  picked  off,  the  flowering 
is  continuous  for  a year  or  more.  I have  had  plants  of 
Mignonette  in  the  borders  of  a conservatory  that  flowered 
continuously  for  several  years,  and  assumed  a shrub-like 
habit ; but  after  the  first  year  the  flowers  are  not  so  fine, 
and  do  not  give  off  so  much  fragrance.  How  very  sweet 
groups  of  Carnations  in  bloom  are  now  ! La  Belle,  though 
rather  a weakly  grower,  flowers  very  freely,  and  it  is 
excellent  to  grow  in  quantity  for  winter  cutting.  It  suc- 
ceeds very  well  planted  out  in  a bed  of  loam  and  trained 
up  in  a light  position.  Many  things  which  are  commonly 
grown  in  pots  if  one  had  the  means  of  planting  them  out 
would  do  better.  Zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  for 
instance,  will  cover  the  loftiest  wall  in  a short  time  if  a 
comfortable  heat  is  maintained.  Fuchsias,  again,  planted 
against  a back  wall  and  liberally  treated  in  the  matter  of 
liquid-manure,  will  throw  out  charming  masses  of  bloom 
for  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  if  cut  back  when 
they  get  straggling  will  in  a short  time  be  a mass  of  blos- 
soms again.  Less  fire  will  be  required  now,  and  more 
ventilation  given,  and  one  need  not  be  afraid  of  watering 
freely  where  required.  Plants  growing  in  borders— Tea 
Roses,  for  instance— may  have  liquid-manure.  Abutilons 
which  have  been  flowering  all  winter  wdl  be  all  the  better 
for  cutting  back  now.  Growing  specimens  of  any  kind 
which  require  more  pot-room  may  now  have  a shift.  See 
that  the  ball  is  moist  before  repotting,  and  do  not  over- 
water afterwards. 

Stove. 

The  new  growth  in  many  tints  of  leafage  and  the  fresh 
bright  blossoms  give  thiB  house  a charming  appearance 
now.  If  one  grows  plants  under  glass  at  all  the  warm- 
house  or  stove  is,  I think,  indispensable  ; there  is  such  a 
freshness  in  everything,  and  the  plants  from  warm 
countries  have  so  much  variety  in  tint  in  their  leafage. 
Amaryllises  will  now  be  throwing  up  their  spikes,  and  the 
moment  ihese  can  be  seen  liquid-manure  may  be  given  ; 
in  fact,  I think  all  flowering  bulbs  may  be  benefited  by 
ai  judicious  use  of  stimulants.  How  rapidly  the  charm- 
ing Eucbaris  Lily  sends  up  its  spikrs  of  fragrant  blossoms 
under  the  influence  of  a gentle  stimulant.  Growing  speci- 
mens of  this  Lily  may  be  potted  now.  It  is  best  to  pot 
these  on  without  separating  or  dividing  the  bulbs,  and 
when  full  size  has  been  attained  keep  them  going  by  the 
use  of  stimulants  till  signs  of  exhaustion  appear,  then 
break  up  the  group  of  bulbs  and  start  afresh  There  is 
no  royal  road  to  the  satisfactory  clearance  of  insect  pests  ; 
but  syringing  with  soft-soap  and  paraffin-oil  will  do  good 
to  Gardenias,  Stephaootis,  and  other  plants,  climbing  and 
others,  which  possess  peculiar  attractions  for  the  mealy- 
bug. Gloxinias,  Caladiums,  Aohimenes,  and  other  plants, 
bulbous  and  others,  about  starting  into  growth,  should  be 
repotted  and  started  afresh  on  life's  journey.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  grow  a few  Caladiums  in  small  pots  for  table 
and  room.  The  delicate  variety  C.  argyrites  is  a very 
effective  plant  in  a 6-inch  or  6-inch  pot.  Fill  a number  of 
5-inoh  pots  with  various  kinds  of  lowly  creeping  plants 
for  edgings  and  to  furnish  the  sides  of  baskets  by-and- 
bye.  Ficus  repens,  Panicum  variega'um,  Cissus  discolor, 
Tradescantias  vittata,  and  Selaginellas  of  various  kinds 
will  soon  make  useful  decorative  stuff  if  started  early  in 
the  shady  part  of  the  stove  or  any  warm-house.  Poin- 
settias  which  have  been  well  ripened  by  dry  treatment 
may  have  water  to  start  the  buds  or  produce  cuttings. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums  taken  anytime  this  month 
or  next  will  make  good  decorative  material  for  a cool- 
house,  and  in  the  event  of  severe  frost  coming  before 
blossoms  are  over  they  can  be  moved  into  the  room,  where 
they  will  keep  a long  time.  I think  the  possessor  of  an 
unheated  greenhouse  should  always  have  a few  good 
specimen  Chrysanthemums — by  specimens  I do  not  mean 
the  leggy  plants  which  the  present  craze  for  large  flowers 
has  brought  about,  but  dwarf  bushy  plants  which  have 
been  repeatedly  pinched  during  the  growing  season,  and 
which  will  carry  many  flowers  useful  for  cutting,  &c. 
There  is  one  treat  the  possessor  of  a cold -house  may  always 
enjoy  in  spring,  and  that  is  a good  show  of  bulbs  in  pots. 
All  the  hardy  bulbs  will  do  very  well  in  the  cool-house. 
The  Naroissus  may  be  present  in  much  variety.  Tulips 
also  and  Hyacinths  will  be  coming  on  now,  not  forgetting 
the  still  humbler  Snowdrop  and  Crocus.  It  is  bestto  buy 
a few  newly-imported  bulbs  every  autumn,  and  plant 
those  which  have  just  flowered  out  in  the  borders.  Lily 
of  the  Valley  will  flower  as  well  in  the  unheated  house  as 
anywhere,  though  it  will  be  much  later. 

Forcing-house. 

Propagating  will  still  be  a strong  feature  now,  especially 
where  there  is  much  bedding  out  to  do.  Sow  sub-tropical 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  ” may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  icith  equally  good 

• results. 


plants  to  get  strong  before  turning  them  out.  These  will 
include  Cannas  or  Indian  Shot,  Blue  Gums,  Acacias 
lophantha,  Solanums  of  sorts,  two  of  the  best  being 
robusta  and  the  white-leaved  variety  marginatum.  Fer- 
nandia  sinensis  is  a strong-growing  plant  with  large 
foliage.  Castor-oils,  especially  Gibsoni,  Variegated 
Indian  Corn,  Giant  Hemp,  and  the  Variegated  Tree- 
Mallow  (Lavatera  arborea  variegata)  are  all  easdy  raised, 
and  are  more  or  less  useful.  Sow  in  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-mould  in  about  equal  parts.  The  very  hard  seeds, 
such  as  the  Indian  Shot  and  Acacias,  will  germinate 
earlier  and  better  if  they  are  soaked  in  warm  water  (about 
10J  degrees)  for  twenty-four  hours  before  sowing.  Cut- 
tings of  everything  having  soft  green  shoots  which  have 
been  made  in  heat  will  root  now  very  quickly. 

Ferns  under  Glass. 

Repot  all  those  Ferns  which  have  to  be  shaken  out  of 
the  old  soil  just  as  the  new  growth  is  moving  ; the  check 
will  be  less  than  if  the  repotting  is  done  when  the  young 
fronds  are  several  inches  long.  More  water  will  be  required 
now,  both  at  the  roots  and  also  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
where  the  temperature  has  been  purposely  kept  down  as 
low  as  was  safe,  a little  more  heat  may  be  employed  with 
advantage. 

Window  and  Room  Plants. 

Let  us  hope  the  worst  of  the  winter  is  over,  and  that 
though  there  will  yet  be  many  cold  days  and  nights,  there 
will  be  no  frost  sharp  enough  to  destroy  plants  in  our 
dwellings.  One  of  the  advantages  window  gardeners  have 
now  is  the  cheapness,  which  is  brought  about  by  compe- 
tition, of  the  usual  plants.  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Cine- 
rarias, and  bulbs  of  all  kinds  are  very  cheap  in  comparison 
with  what  they  were  only  a few  years  ago,  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  plants  obtainable  are  better  in  quality.  Palms, 
too,  and  other  foliage  plants  are  just  as  cheap  in  propor- 
tion, therefore  window  gardeners  may  cheaply  replace 
anything  lost  through  the  frost,  or  the  season  is  now  at 
hand  when  losses  can  be  made  good  from  seeds  and 
cuttings. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Now  that  the  froBt  has  left  us,  and  the  ground  is 
settling  down,  there  will  be  arrears  of  work  of  all  kinds  to 
be  fetched  up,  and  among  other  matters  to  be  seen  to  will 
be  the  preparation  of  sites  for  special  subjects,  such  as 
Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Roses,  Phloxes,  &c.,  all  of  which 
should  have  some  little  extra  help  in  the  way  of  new  soil 
and  manure.  The  planting  of  Roses  may  go  on  again  now. 
Doubtless  the  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Roses  and 
many  other  things  ; but  as  a matter  of  fact  it  is  not  pos- 
sible in  making  alterations  to  get  the  work  sufficiently 
forward  for  the  planting  to  be  done  before  Christmas.  I 
have  planted  a good  many  Roses  in  autumn,  and  I have 
planted  at  various  times  Roses  as  late  as  February,  and, 
writing  from  memory,  there  have  been  as  few  losses  among 
the  late-planted  Roses  as  among  those  got  in  early.  It  is 
perfectly  true  the  early-planted  Roses  will  flower  better 
the  following  season  than  those  planted  after  the  present, 
and  in  all  cases  of  late-planting  I should  certainly  counsel 
hard  pruning.  I was  lifting  a few  days  ago  some  Roses 
that  were  taken  up  and  laid  in  temporarily  just  before  the 
frost  set  in.  A little  long  manure  had  been  laid  over  the 
roots,  and  this  had  doubtless  kept  out  the  frost,  and  I 
noticed  that  many  of  them  had  made  new  root-fibres  in 
spite  of  the  low  temperature  ; this  shows  the  value  of 
early  p'anting  where  possible,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  plants 
should  be  brought  in  so  as  to  be  at  hand  when  the  ground 
is  ready  to  plant,  and  it  shows  also  the  value  of  a mulch, 
so  that  the  roots  may  work  on  in  getting  possession  of  the 
soil.  I hope  the  losses  have  not  been  great. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Get  in  a lot  of  soil  for  potting  Pines  and  various  other 
purposes,  such  as  top  dressing,  &c.  For  fruit  culture  we 
want  good  loam.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  the  top  spit 
of  an  old  pasture  which  has  been  fed  off  by  generations  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  Strong  succession  Pines  intended  to 
fruit  next  summer,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  them  show- 
ing at  the  right  time,  may  have  a slight  check  given  now 
by  withholding  water  to  some  extent,  not  sufficiently  so 
as  to  injure  the  roots,  but  enough  effeot  may  be  given  to 
materially  assist  in  the  ripening  of  the  growth,  and  facili- 
tate the  appearance  of  the  fruit  from  the  centre  of  the 
plant  at  the  right  time.  Where  tan  is  used  for  plunging 
the  pots  in  it  will  soon  be  time  to  lay  in  a fresh  stock  to 
have  in  readiness  when  required.  Though  where  a good 
supply  of  Oak-leaves  can  be  had  I should  prefer  them  to 
tan,  or,  at  any  rate,  I Bhould  mix  the  two  together.  All 
late  Grape-Vines  yet  unpruned  should  be  pruned  at  once. 
Very  few  growers  leave  any  pruning  to  do  after  January, 
as  the  Grapes  will  keep  very  well  with  the  ends  of  the 
laterals  in  water,  and  virtually  it  does  not  matter  much 
which  end  of  the  lateral,  whether  above  or  below  the 
bunch,  is  in  the  water,  and  it  is  sometimes  more  convenient 
to  put  the  upper  end  in  the  bottle.  Outdoor  pruning 
should  be  pushed  forward.  With  milder  weather  Apricots 
and  Peaches  will  soon  be  on  the  move,  and  the  pruning 
and  training  should  all  be  done  before  the  buds  expand. 
Temperature  for  newly-planted  Melons,  65  degs.  to  70  degs. 
at  night ; bottom-heat,  85  degs.  to  90  degs.  Not  much 
ventilation  will  be  required  at  present ; still,  fresh,  sweet 
air  on  a genial  day  is  beneficial,  and  as  far  as  possible 
without  lowering  or  drying  up  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Melon-house  air  should  be  given. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  busy  time  is  at  hand.  There  should  be  no  unculti- 
vated land  now,  no  weedy  neglected  surfaces.  The  atmos- 
phere, to  my  thinking,  for  the  next  two  months  cannot  be 
too  much  drawn  into  the  land,  and  to  this  end  whenever 
the  weather  is  suitable  keep  the  spade  or  the  fork  going, 
as  well  as  the  manure  cart,  for  without  manure  there 
cannot  be  any  good  gardening,  or  I might  add  farming. 
There  are  a few  things,  such  as  Carrots  and  Parsnips, 
which  are  better  planted  without  manure,  or  if  it  is  used 
it  should  be  trenched  in  deeply  ; but  with  these  exceptions 
manure  may  be  freely  used,  and  it  is  important  also  that 
it  should  be  well-broken  up,  and  freely  distributed  in  the 
soil.  Make  good  blanks  in  beds  of  Cabbages,  Lettuces, 
&c.  Sow  Cauliflowers  in  the  hot-bed,  and  scatter  a little 
soot  round  the  Cauliflower-plants  under  handlight-s. 
Cover  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  to  hasten  the  produce  that 
follows  on  after  that  which  is  forced.  A pot  or  a tub 
placed  over  a Rhubarb  stool,  or  even  a forkful  of  litter,  will 
forward  the  growth  materially  simply  by  keeping  off  cold 
winds,  and  conserving  natural  warmth.  Seakale  that  is 


not  to  be  forced  should  be  covered  with  light  soil  a foot 
deep  ; burnt  earth  or  ashes  or  spent  tan  does  well  for 
blanching.  A good  deal  of  the  unprotected  Celery  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  frost,  though  I do  not  think  m uch 
damage  has  been  done  to  the  green  crops ; the  frost 
hardly  lasted  long  enough  for  that.  The  crops  which 
may  be  planted  in  the  open  air  now  are  Cabbages,  Let- 
tuces, Peas,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Horn  Carrots,  Radishes,  and 
these,  of  course,  will  only  be  planted  as  first  instalments, 
and  not  in  any  great  quantity.  The  forcing  ground  will 
now  be  full  of  crops  coming  on,  including  Asparagus, 
Potatoes,  Carrots,  Radishes,  Lettuoes,  &c.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Calceolarias  of  the  large-flowered  or  herbaceous  section 
are  now  growing  freely.  Forward  plants  had  better  be 
placed  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower  at  once,  or 
very  shortly,  and  as  these  are  things  that  like  plenty  of 
root-room,  they  will  stand,  and,  indeed,  be  all  the  better 
for  a liberal  shift.  Plants,  for  instance,  now  in  3-inch 
pots,  will  go  into  those  6 inches  in  diameter  quite  well, 
and  those  in  the  4-inch  size  into  7-inch  or  71-inch  pots 
(24’s).  Indeed,  I have  frequently  transferred  good-sized, 
vigorous  seedlings,  with  plenty  of  earth  round  the  roots, 
straight  from  boxes  to  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots  with  the  best 
results.  Smaller  seedlings  may  still  be  potted  off,  prefer- 
ring 31-inch  or  4-inch *  *u  the  smaller  sizes,  and  shifting 
them  on  again  as  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  work  round 
the  sides  of  these.  The  best  soil  is  a good  sound  sand  or 
turfy-loam,  used  in  a rather  rough  state  (for  large  plants 
in  particular),  and  mixed  with  a little  well-rotted,  flaky 
manure,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and 
make  the  soil  moderately  but  not  too  firm.  After  pot- 
ting, keep  close  for  a time,  with  an  occasional  overhead 
sprinkling,  but  water  sparingly  at  the  root  until  these  are 
well  at  work  in  the  fresh  soil.  If  any  Calceolarias  of  the 
shrubby  class  are  required  for  indoor  or  window-box 
decoration  now  is  the  time  to  pot  up  a number  of  the  best 
autumn-struck  cuttings.  These  plants  are  usually  rooted 
and  wintered  in  cold  pits  or  frames,  and  where  at  all 
crowded,  the  alternate  plants  may  be  carefully  lifted  and 
potted  singly  into  3-inch  or  3J-inch  sizes,  shifting  them  on 
again  in  a month  or  six  weeks’  time,  with  benefit  in  every 
way.  If  very  strong,  the  plants  may  even  be  placed 
directly  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  to  bloom  with  perfect 
safety.  Keep  them  rather  close  and  moist  for  a time,  but 
do  not  use  much  (if  any)  artificial  heat,  and  always  keep 
moist.  Both  sections  of  this  charming  plant  are  excellent 
subjects  for  the  town  garden.  Finish  shifting  on 
Cinerarias,  and  take  care  that  the  entire  stock  is  kept 
free  from  green-fly.  A good  batch  of  the  best  Fuchsias, 
Zonal,  Ivy-leaf  and  other  Pelargoniums,  double  Petunias, 
Marguerites,  and  others  from  cuttings  struck  last  autumn, 
and  now  in  3-inch  pots,  had  also  be  better  shifted  into 
5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  according  to  strength,  for  early 
flowering  in  window-boxes,  the  conservatory,  &c.  A few 
Spiraeas  (S.  japonica)  may  be  taken  from  the  plunging 
material,  cleaned  over,  and  plunged  in  a mild  hot-bed  to 
start.  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  are  now  expanding 
rapidly  in  a genial  temperature.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  frcrn  a garden  diary  from  February 
11  th  to  February  ISth. 

Potted  off  the  early-sown  Cyclamens.  These  are  sown 
early  to  flower  next  autumn  and  winter.  Two-year-old 
bulbs  will  throw  more  flowers  than  yearlings,  however  well 
grown,  and  are,  therefore,  more  useful  to  keep  for  the 
supply  of  cut-flowers.  There  is  a vast  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  flowers  of  Cyclamens.  A good  strain  is  worth 
keeping  and  improving  by  the  selection  of  the  best  flowers 
for  seed  purposes.  Give  them  a light  warm-house,  freely- 
ventilated  in  fine  weather,  and  mere  will  be  plenty  of 
good  seeds.  The  same  treatment  will  produce  a good 
crop  of  Primula  seeds,  though  with  Primulas  the  camel's- 
hair  pencil  should  be  used  to  fertilise  the  blossoms. 
Thinned  early  Grapes  on  pot- Vines.  There  is  on  an 
average  six  bunches  on  each  pot,  and  by-  judicious  feeding 
the  bunches  and  berries  are  usually  fine.  Last  year  I used 
the  patent  Silicate  manure  with  good  results.  It  was  used 
freely  as  a top-dressing  twice  during  the  swelling  of  the 
berries.  When  this  is  used  liquid-manure  need  not  be 
given.  I have  used  it  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  watered  it  in  ; but  I think  the  best  way  of  apply- 
ing it  is  to  mix  it  with  turfy  loam  in  about  equal  parts, 
and  apply  it  as  a top-dressing.  Started  another  frame  of 
Asparagus  to  come  on  in  succession.  I force  a good  many 
Asparagus  roots.  It  seems  a wasteful  system.  I have 
often  thought  the  matter  over,  but  could  discover  no  way 
of  utilising  the  roots  after  forcing,  simply  because  it  is  so 
difficult  to  establish  old  exhausted  roots.  It  is  true 
Asparagus  plants  are  easily  raised  from  seeds,  but  then  it 
takes]  four  years  under  good  management  to  get  them 
strong  enough  to  force  well.  For  late  forced  crops  it  is 
quite  possible  to  force  Asparagus  on  the  ground  without 
taking  up  the  roots.  But  then  one  wants  a long  array  of 
boxes  and  lights  to  fit  the  beds.  I have  forced  the  perma- 
nent beds  with  shutters  only  over  them,  but  they  do 
better  under  glass;  the  “grass"  is  better  in  flavour. 
Prioked  off  early  Tomatoes,  and  sowed  more  seeds.  I am 
voing  in  very  largelv  for  Ham  Green  Favourite  this  year. 
I did  so  well  with  it  last  year.  Used  camel's-hair  pencil 
to  Peaches  and  Strawberries  in  blossom.  It  is  tedious  work, 
but  it  pays  wnere  a good  crop  is  necessary-.  Put  in  cut- 
tings of  many  things ; in  fact,  my  propagating-house  is 
filled  up  with  cuttiogs  of  stove,  greenhouse,  and  bedding 
plants.  All  will  strike  on  equal  terms,  but  when  rooted 
the  bedding  and  other  hardier  subjects  will  be  cooled 
down  ready  for  potting  off.  There  will  be  a continuous 
stream  of  young  stocs  through  the  propagating-house 
for  the  next  two  or  three  months.  Potted  off  Lobelias. 
These  were  sown  last  October,  and  are  now  hardy  little 
plants.  Sowed  Double  and  Single  Petunias.  Once  get  a 
good  strain  of  these,  and  the  flowers  are  wonderfully 
good.  Sowed  a couple  of  pans  of  Celery  for  early  crop  ; 
the  main  sowing  will  remain  till  next  month,  and  be  in  a 
frame  on  a gentle  hot-bed.  Commenced  pruning  Peaches, 
ami  removed  some  of  the  protection  from  Figs  on  south 
wall ; but  the  trees  will  not  be  uncovered  altogether  for 
a oouple  of  months.  When  the  weather  was  very  severe 
and  there  was  a possibility  of  the  thermometer  falling  even 
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lower,  more  covering  was  put  on,  and  this  extra  covering 
has  now  been  removed.  Planted  more  Peas  on  south 
border.  1 find,  though  I always  sow  early  Peas  in  January 
and  sometimes  earlier,  that  the  first  February  sowing 
comes  in  very  nearly  as  soon  as  any  ; but  the  early  sow- 
ings are  always  important. 


SOLOMON’S  SEAL. 

The  genus  Polygonatum,  according  to  Baker, 
comprises  about  twenty  species,  scattered  about 
the  cooler  parts  of  the  world,  from  Britain 
through  North  Europe,  North  America,  and 
Siberia  to  Japan  and  the  Himalayas,  but,  so 
far  as  I have  seen,  none  surpass  in  grace  of  habit 
our  native  P.  multiflorum.  The  name  Poly- 
gonatum is  in  allusion  to  the  zigzag  angles,  or 
knee-joint- like  rhizomes  or  stems,  and  the 
popular  names,  such  as  Lady’s  Signet  and 
Solomon’s  Seal,  are  given  from  a fancied  resem- 
blance of  the  scars  on  the  rhizomes  to  an 
impression  made  in  wax  by  a thimble  or  a seal. 
The  fleshy  rhizomes  were  formerly  in  great 
repute  in  the  making  of  cutaneous  or  skin- 
cleansing unguents,  and  the  fresh  stems  bruised 
formed  a very  popular  application  to  bruised 
heads  and  black  eyes,  or,  as  Gerard  very 
quaintly  has  it  (ed.  1597,  p.  578),  “ The  roote  of 
Salomon’s  Seale,  stamped  while  it  is  fresh  and 
greene  and  applied,  taketh  away  in  one  night, 
or  two  at  the  most,  any  bruise,  blacke  or  blew 
spots  gotten  by  fals  or  such  like.”  The  plant 
is  well  figured  by  Turner  (“  Herbal,’’  1568),  and 
Gerard  tells  us  that  it  is  a native  of  Britain. 
“ The  first  sort  (P.  multiflorum)  of  Salomon’s 


much  sweeter  perfume  than  others,  and  may  be 
accordingly  more  or  less  valued.  It  is  a splen- 
did plant  to  group  in  partially  shaded  places  on 
a broad  carpet  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  bolted  in 
front  by  the  exquisite  little  Convallaria  (Smila- 
cina)  bifolia.  Here  we  have  a group  of  hardy 
Bamboos  carpeted  with  Solomon's  Seal  and 
Tellima  grandiflora  rubra,  and  the  effect  is  good 
alike  in  spring,  summer,  and  winter.  One 
experiment  has  suggested  itself  to  me,  but  I 
have  not  as  yet  carried  the  idea  into  practice. 
It  is  to  form  a bold  group  of  Solomon’s  Seal, 
not  too  thickly  planted,  in  a bed  of  peat  and 
leaf-mould,  and  then  to  fill  in  the  group  with 
bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum,  and  add  a background 
of  the  dark-leaved  Bambusa  Metake,  one  of  the 
freshest  and  hardiest  of  all  the  kinds.  Not  only 
are  this  and  several  other  species  of  Polygonatum 
admirably  adapted  for 

Wild  gardening,  but  P.  multiflorum  is  a 
most  valuable  plant  for  large  pots  or  round 
wicker-baskets,  as  gently  forced  now,  so  as  to 
bloom  during  March  and  April,  or  even  earlier 
if  need  be.  At  South  Kensington  some  years 
ago,  visitors  to  one  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  meetings  were  surprised  and  delighted 
by  some  round  baskets  of  this  fine  old  plant, 
shown  by  Mr.  George  Paul  in  front  of  a splendid 
bank  of  forced  Roses  in  pots.  The  effect  was 
unique,  and  not  easily  forgotten.  Good,  strong 
roots  may  now  be  dug  and  packed  pretty  tightly 
into  suitable  receptacles  and  well  watered  ; they 
I then  soon  begin  to  grow,  even  in  a cool  green- 


Group  of  Solomon’s  Seal  at  the  foot  of  a wall. 


Seale  groweth  naturally  wilde  in  Somersetshire, 
upon  the  north  side  of  a place  called  Mendip,  in 
the  parish  of  Shepton  Mallet ; also  in  Kent,  by 
a village  called  Crayforde,  upon  rough  or  rowe 
hill ; also  in  Odiam  Parke,  in  Hampshire  ; in 
Bradford’s  Wood,  neere  to  a towne  in  Wiltshire, 
fower  miles  from  Bathe ; in  a wood  neere  to  a 
village  called  Horseley,  five  miles  from  Guild- 
ford, in  Surrey,  and  divers  other  places.  That 
sort  of  Salomon’s  Seale  with  broad  leaves  (P. 
vulgare)  groweth  in  certaine  woods  in  Yorkshire 
called  Clapdale  Woods,  three  miles  from  a 
village  named  Settle.”  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  the  plant  still  exists  in  these 
localities.  He  further  states  that  a third  species 
(P.  verticillatum)  also  grew  in  his  garden  (then 
in  Holborn)  along  with  the  two  kinds  above 
named.  Gerard  mentions  a large-leaved  kind 
as  having  been  sent  from  beyond  the  Danube  by 
Clusius  to  a Mr.  Garth,  of  London,  in  his  time. 
The  engraving  shows  how  graceful  Polygonatum 
multiflorum  really  is  as  grouped  or  massed  at 
the  foot  of  a wall.  It  is,  moreover,  a 

Good  plant  for  a shady  place,  and  grows  very 
vigorously  in  open  places  in  woods  or  beside 
woodland  walks  and  drives  where  the  soil  is 
deep  and  moist,  and  the  ground  becomes  enriched 
every  winter  by  falling  leaves.  There  are 
several  varieties,  the  stems  in  some  cases  being 
green  and  in  others  purplish,  with  a delicate 
grey  bloom  upon  them.  Again,  there  are 
larger  and  smaller  varieties  ; one  sent  out  some 
years  ago  attains  fully  5 feet  in  height  in  deep, 
well-manured  soil.  Some  varieties  also  exhale 


house  or  pit,  and,  as  seen  in  flower,  no  plant 
can  possibly  be  more  elegant  in  its  quiet  beauty. 
The  flowers  are  not  showy,  but  show  like  pen- 
dulous “ gren-tipped  lamps  of  light”  beneath 
the  arching  canopy  of  leaves.  As  grown  in  the 
open  ground,  the  flowers  are  usually  succeeded 
by  rounded  fruits  the  size  of  Peas  and  of  a 
greenish-black  hue,  covered  with  a delicate 
translucent  bloom,  which  causes  them  to  look 
like  black  pearls,  and  still  later  in  the  year  the 
leaves  die  away  of  a rich  orange-yellow  tint  and 
quite  light  up  dark  corners  with  their  glowing 
autumnal  colour,  just  as  does  biebold  s great 
Plantain  Lily  of  Japan.  B. 

2924.— Greenhouse  on  the  roof  of  a 
kitchen.— The  matter  is  fairly  simple.  Unless 
there  is  a high  wall  on  one  side  against  which  a 
lean-to  roof  could  be  erected,  the  span  form  must 
be  adopted.  I suppose  you  intend  to  put  some 
glass  round  the  sides  of  the  proposed  house. 
I should  advise  having  about  3 feet  6 inches  in 
height  of  brickwork  or  boards,  and  2 feet  6 inches 
of  glass,  making  a total  of  6 feet  from  floor  to 
the  eaves,  or  upper  plate.  If  the  ridge-plank  is 
fixed  3 feet  higher  than  this  again  that  will  give 
a quite-sufficiently  steep  pitch  to  the  roof-even 
24  feet  would  do.  Three  rows  of  2-inch  piping 
carried  right  round  the  house,  except  where  the 
door  is,  will  not  be  too  much  to  maintain  the  tem- 
perature you  name  in  severe  weather.  I should 
say  this  might  be  heated  from  the  boiler  in 
range,  and  the  simplest  way  to  do  so  would  be  to 
tap  the  main  flow  and  return  pipes  from  the 


boiler  to  the  cistern  at  the  nearest  point  to  the 
greenhouse,  and  insert  a T piece  and  stop  cock, 
or  valve,  in  each,  when  the  current  could  lie 
diverted  into  either  direction  as  desired.  But 
if  the  bath  were  frequently  required  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  better  to  have  a separate  set  of 
pipes. — B.  C.  R. 


ORCHIDS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  EDWARDI. 

I am  told  by  “ A Reader”  that  she  has  bought  a 
plant  of  this  species,  which  appears  to  be  a very 
good  variety',  judging  by  the  flowers  sent ; but 
although  these  blooms  are  very  fragrant  she 
asks,  “ Will  they  not  become  larger,  and  how 
shall  she  treat  it  ?”  Well,  it  may  be  that  future 
travellers  will  find  some  species  of  Odonto- 
glossum  with  flowers  as  large  as  Yanda  crerulea, 
and  of  as  good  a blue,  but  at  present  that  has 
not  been  accomplished,  and  the  present  species 
is  about  the  only  blue-flowered  one  known.  It 
was  found  in  the  mountains  of  Ecuador,  but  I 
do  not  know  at  what  altitude,  and  it  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  England  now  thirteen  years 
ago.  It  produces  a great  branching  spike  of 
many  flowers  which  are  of  a dull  mauve,  the 
lip  being  ornamented  with  a deep-yellow  callus, 
these  flowers  being  agreeably  scented,  and 
which,  with  its  distinct  colour,  makes  it  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  family.  I imagine  this 
species  is  found  pretty  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
because  I have  found  it  to  thrive  best  in  a very 
cool  house,  and  in  quiet  shady  places  it  appears 
to  do  the  best.  It  likes  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum 
Moss  in  about  equal  parts,  good  drainage,  and 
plenty  of  water  at  all  seasons,  but  very  much 
less  in  the  winter.  Matt.  Bramble. 


ACINETA  HUMBOLDTI. 

This  is  a very  old  inhabitant  of  the  stove-house , 
it  having  been  introduced  into  this  country  just 
fifty  years  ago,  and  a friend,  who  signs  himself 
“ Brynlirion,”  says  his  plant  “Makes  a good- 
looking  bulb  each  year  and  looks  healthy,  but 
never  produces  a bloom.  Can  you  help  me  .' 
Well,  now,  I cannot  tell  if  the  plant  is  strong 
enough  to  flower,  but  if  it  is,  and  with  a proper 
resting,  I should  think  it  ought  to  do  so.  In 
my  younger  days  we  useo.  to  have  numbers  of 
these  plants  about  in  our  stoves,  and  if  they 
were  robust  enough,  they  flowered  regularly 
every  season,  but  you  must  understand  we  did 
not  look  for  the  flowers  yet  for  three  months 
to  come,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  May  the  flowers  were  in  their  beauty.  There 
ars  several  forms  of  these  plants,  and  I have 
generally  come  across  some  of  them  in  Mr. 
Bull’s  Orchid  Show,  but  I am  bound  to  say  that 
the  present  species  is  the  scarcest,  and  is  not 
seen  so  frequently  as  the  other  kinds.  This  is  a 
plant  which  my  friend  says  he  grows  in  the 
Cattleya-house,  and  it  now  appears  to  be  with 
these  plants  at  the  present  time,  for  he  says 
that  the  temperature  is  never  lower  than  from 
56  degs.  to  60  degs.,  which,  I think,  too  high 
for  it  at  this  time  of  the  year,  for  I consider  the 
plants  should  be  kept  at  about  50  degs.  in  the 
resting  season,  and  should  be  kept  dry,  or  so 
dry  that  the  bulbs  and  leaves  do  not  suffer  from 
drought,  and  the  bulbs  are  so  stout  and  full 
of  sap  that  they  will  take  a lot  of  drying  before 
there  is  any  fear  of  this  ; nevertheless,  a little 
water  given  once  a month,  or  near  about,  will 
obviate  any  such  calamity.  The  plants  should 
be  placed  in  open  Teak-wood  baskets,  this  being 
necessary  because  the  spikes  of  bloom  push 
straight  down  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  and 
if  they  come  upon  a solid  bottom,  like  the  side 
or  the  bottom  of  a pan  or  pot,  it  cannot  display 
its  beauties.  The  basket  should  be  well  drained 
and  the  soil  consist  of  about  equal  parts  of 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  good  brown  upland  peat- 
fibre.  This  is  to  be  well  mixed,  and  a little 
sharp  Bedfordshire  sand  added,  and  it  - must  be 
made  very  firm  and  hard  when  the  plants  are 
growing.  I like  to  give  them  as  much  heat  as 
possible,  accompanied  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  to  their  roots  as  well  as  in  the  atrnos 
phere,  but  as  soon  as  the  growth  is  made  up  and 
finished  the  plant  should  be  removed  to  a much 
cooler  place,  and  the  water  supply  stopped,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  bulb  starting  again,  and  if 
it  is  rested  cool  and  dry  enough,  the  bulb  it 
has  made  will,  I think,  bloom  in  due  season  if 
strong  enough  ; but  no  system  that  I know  can 
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be  brought  in  to  produce  flowers  from  a weak 
bulb.  The  plant  must  be  hung  up  in  the  full 
light,  and  it  enjoys  sunshine  in  the  early  and  latter 
part  of  the  day,  but  requires  shading  from  the 
sun  through  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and 
enough  shade  must  be  given  to  save  the  leaves 
from  getting  scorched  and  yellow  with  the  sun, 
for  naturally  they  are  of  a deep-green  hue,  and 
the  plants  have  a bad  appearance  if  the  leaves 
become  yellow  through  too  great  an  exposure  to 
the  sun’s  rays,  so  attend  to  the  shading.  The 
raceme  grows  from  18  inches  to  2 feet  long, 
bearing  many  flowers.  These  are  somewhat 
short-lived,  although  thick  and  waxy  in  texture, 
which  many  growers  assert  is  the  reason  why 
Orchid  flowers  last  so  long  ; but  I rather  think 
more  is  due  to  the  fertilisation  of  the  flower  or 
to  something  very  nearly  allied  to  it.  The 
sepals  are  tawny-yellow,  thickly  dotted  with 
purplish-brown,  the  petals  rich  ruby-red,  dotted 
with  crimson,  and  the  small  lip  is  about  the 
same  colour.  I hope  my  friend’s  plant  will  pro- 
duce flowers  this  season,  and  that  it  may  prove 
to  be  of  the  true  species.  Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CIRRHOSUM. 

“ J.  Entwisle  ” says  he  bought  a few  pieces  of 
this  plant  at  the  sale  rooms  in  London  a few 
days  ago,  and  upon  his  showing  them  to  a friend 
at  home  he  is  told  they  are  not  the  true  plant. 
In  reply,  I should  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing it  the  true  plant  known  as  0.  cirrho- 
sum,  which  I first  saw  growing  and  flowering  in 
Mr.  Bull’s  nursery,  at  Chelsea.  It  is  a beautiful 
plant,  and  as  I believe  they  were  in  excellent 
condition  at  the  time  they  were  sold,  you  should 
get  them  potted  at  once,  and  placed  in  a nice 
moist  cool-house  in  the  shade,  when  they  will 
start  away  and  grow,  and  perhaps  some  will 
throw  up  a spike  of  bloom,  so  that  you  may 
be  confirmed  in  the  statement  by  ocular 
demonstration.  I am  very  glad  this  charming 
Orchid  is  again  within  our  reach — indeed,  Idonot 
know  how  such  a species  was  ever  allowed  to 
become  so  rare  as  it  was  only  a few  years  a<*o, 
when  plants  could  not  be  found.  But  I remem- 
ber the  time  soon  after  its  introduction,  which 
was  in  18; 5,  when  the  plant  was  in  every  garden 
in  great  numbers,  and  fine  young  plants  went 
begging  for  thirty  shillings  per  dozen— for  I 
bought  some  of  them,  as  no  one  seemed  to  care 
for  them — indeed,  they  were  a complete  drug 
in  the  market ; but  a little  over  ten  years  after- 
wards the  plant  could  not  be  got  for  love  or 
money.  I suppose  the  trade  got  tired  of  the 
plant  because  it  would  not  sell,  and  amateurs 
got  tired  of  it  because  it  would  not  grow,  and 
so  it  died  out.  Now,  however,  more  sensible 
times  have  come  round.  Amateurs  need  not 
tire  of  it,  because  it  grows  very  freely  and 
flowers  profusely,  and  the  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
and  Shuttleworth  are  much  to  be  commended 
for  introducing  a fine  lot  of  plants  and  putting 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  small  growers.  The 
flowers  vary  considerably,  but  those  varieties 
which  have  large  spots  or  blotches  have  certainly 
the  best  appearance.  I am  not  such  a lover 
of  white  flowers  as  to  pick  out  these  in  preference 
to  the  spotted  ones  ; but  these  are  thought 
very  highly  of  in  some  quarters. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLEYA  MOSSLE  AND  ITS 
VARIETIES. 

Ik  reply  to  “ J.  R.  S.”  and  others  : This,  one  of 
the  most  variable  of  all  Orchids,  is  especially 
deserving  of  notice,  as  being  also  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  and  it  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  naturally  of  free  growth,  and  therefore 
not  difficult  to  manage.  Of  its  fifty  or  more 
varieties,  all  are  well  worth  growing  ; and  the 
sight  of  a dozen  good  plants  in  flower  of  the  more 
select  of  them  is  certainly  a sight  striking  in  the 
extreme  to  those  who  are  fond  of  Orchids 
Cattleya  Mossire  itself,  with  from  twenty  to 
fifty  flowers  on  it,  is  a lovely  object ; in  a 'dry, 
warm  conservatory,  and  under  such  conditions, 
its  flowers  will  last  in  beauty  for  a month  or 
even  more.  As  just  stated,  the  culture  of  this 
species  presents  no  unusual  difficulty.  It  should 
be  repotted  (when  that  operation  is  really  neces- 
sary) after  the  young  growth  breaks  away,  but 
before  the  young  rootlets  are  emitted  from  the 
rhizome  near  its  base.  A compost  of  fibrous 
peat  aud  living  Sphagnum  suits  it  well,  and  but 
little  more  than  a layer  of  it  is  required  over 


the  top  of  a clean  pot,  well  drained  with  nodules 
of  broken  crocks  and  charcoal.  Before  repotting 
allow  the  old  compost  to  become  rather  dry,  and 
place  the  plant  in  a cooler  temperature  for  a few 
days,  a course  of  treatment  which  helps  materi- 
ally to  loosen  those  thong- like  roots,  which, 
having  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  pot  sides, 
would  inevitably  become  broken  if  turned  out  of 
the  pots  without  the  above  course  of  treatment 


being  observed.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
repotting  is  essential,  not  so  much  from  want  of 
root,  or  growth  space  as  on  account  of  the  com- 
post having  become  sour  and  soddened,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  best  to  pick  away  the  old  soil  with 
a pointed  stick,  or  to  syringe  it  away  with  tepid 
water  without  disturbing  the  roots,  after  which 
replace  the  old  drainage  and  compost  with  fresh 
and  suitable  material  as  before.  When  well 
grown  in  a warm,  airy  house,  Cattleyas  make 
considerable  root-growth,  and  on  retaining  these 
roots  in  a plump  and  sound  condition  the  wel- 
fare and  future  blooming  powers  of  the  plants 
depend.  No  Orchids  are  more  impatient  of 
too  much  root-moisture  than  Cattleyas.  Some 
of  the  finest  specimens  were  originally  started 
after  importation  on  blocks,  and  eventually 
these  were  placed  in  pots  and  coinpost  packed 
around  block  and  plant,  so  that  the  latter  was 
well  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The 
typical  Cattleya  Mossiae  may  now  be  purchased 
for  a few  shillings.  It  blooms  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  bearing  flowers  often  6 inches  cr 
more  across  ; its  sepals  and  petals  are  lilac  or 
soft  rosy-carmine  ; lip,  white,  lilac,  or  rose- 
coloured,  with  a white  margin  and  a yellow  or 
orange  blotch  on  the  throat,  the  apical  portion 
veined  with  rich  crimson-purple  or  irregularly 
embroidered  with  magenta  stains.  In  purchasing 
imported  plants  of  this  species  one  has  always 
the  chance  of  securing  varieties  equal  to  or  even 
superior  to  those  already  in  cultivation.  C. 


2967.— Ornamental  Gourds.— I am  sur- 
prised that  enquiries  about  these  Gourds  are 
not  more  frequent,  as  they  are  not  difficult  to 
grow,  and  besides  being  interesting  for  the 
variety  of  forms  and  colours,  they  last  for  some 
time  in  a presentable  condition.  Only  a few 
weeks  ago  I saw  an  interesting  collection  of 
these  Gourds  filling  the  top  of  a long  side-board 
in  a gentleman’s  dining-room,  which  was  quite 
a feature  on  account  of  the  quaint  forms  of  some 
of  the  varieties.  They  do  not  want  either  a 
greenhouse  or  hot-bed  to  grow  them  in  except 
just  to  raise  the  plants.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  about  the  middle  of  April  in  pots  of  about 
4 inches  in  diameter,  and  about  the  end  of  May 
they  may  be  planted  out  in  the  open.  A well- 
prepared  piece  of  ground  should  be  selected  for 
them  in  the  kitchen  garden  where  they  will  get 
plenty  of  sun,  and  where  the  branches  can  ex- 
tend for  several  feet.  Except  to  give  the  roots 
an  occasional  watering,  they  will  not  require 
any  attention.  The  Orange  Gourd  does  admir- 
ably trained  to  a wall,  and  in  the  autumn  the 
round  orange- red  fruit  is  very  attractive. — 
J.  C.  C. 

2S5S.— Dirty  glass  in  a greenhouse.— This  is  a 
kind  of  fungus,  and  is  very  common— indeed,  almost 
universal— but  if  the  glass  is  washed  occasionally  it  esn- 
not  get  a hold,  and  comes  oft'  easily.  It  is  the  baking 
under  a summer’s  sun  that  fixes  it.  Try  wiping  it  over 
with  warm  water  and  soft-soap,  or  “Hudson’s,”  and  then 
washing  with  clean  shortly  after.— B.  C.  R. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

Thin  sowing  of  annuals.— As  the 

3eason  for  seed  growing  is  approaching  it  will 
be  well  to  remind  amateurs  that  annuals  suffer 
more  from  overcrowding  than  indifferent  soil. 
One  often  goes  into  gardens,  small  ones, 
especially  when  the  seedlings  are  springing  up, 
and  find  a dozen  crowded  into  a space  to  which 
one  plant  would  have  been  sufficient.  In  dealing 
with  annuals,  first  prepare  the  ground  w’ell, 
making  the  surface  moist  and  fine,  and  sow 
thinly,  always  thinning  out  severely,  trans- 
planting the  seedlings  to  other  parts  of  the 
garden.  When  this  is  done  the  annuals  spread 
out  splendidly,  covering  a comparatively  large 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  making  a glare  of  colour. 
The  full  beauty  of  the  annuals  is  then  revealed, 
which  it  is  not  when  they  have  to  struggle  for 
existence  in  a heap. — C.  T. 

2909.— Border  Carnations.— The  Carna- 
tions will  certainly  do  no  good  in  the  wooden 
box,  but  we  should  not  plant  them  out  until 
the  spring,  when  they  may  be  put,  if  of  suitable 
size,  in  the  positions  they  are  to  permanently 
adorn.  Good  loamy  soil,  mixed  with  leaf-mould, 
and  in  which  a little  wood-ash  has  been  incor- 
porated, is  best,  and  plant  carefully.  You  do 
not  say  what  kind  of  Carnations  they  are,  but 
they  will  thrive  in  a London  garden  if  given 
ordinary  ^attention.  I have  seen  some  very 
beautiful  effects  got  from  Carnations  in  London 
gardens,  and  even  at  Charing-cross,  in  the 
Embankment-gardens  there,  the  Old  Clove 
blooms  profusely  year  after  year. — C.  T. 

Most  of  the  best  border  Carnations  do  well  under 

glass ; but  they  would  have  been  better  if  potted  up  in 
September,  so  as  to  get  them  well  established  before  intro- 
ducing them  into  heat.  Bring  them  on  very  gently  if  it 
is  decided  to  make  any  attempt  at  forcing.  They  will,  of 
course,  flower  earlier  if  they  flower  at  all ; but  a plant  that 
would  bloom  well  outside  sometimes  fails  under  glass.— 
E.  H. 

2983.— Moss  on  paths,  &c.— Much  the 
easiest  way  to  rid  paths  of  Moss  or  weeds  is  by 
an  application  of  some  weed  destroyer.  A dull 
day  should  be  chosen  for  its  application  ; not 
one  that  is  really  wet,  as  this  would  weaken 
the  solution.  If  applied  during  dry  weather  so 
much  more  of  the  liquid  is  required  to  soak 
the  paths  thoroughly.  Therefore,  there  is  just 
a right  time  to  apply  the  destroyer.  As  the 
paths  are  edged  with  Grass  the  liquid  should 
be  poured  on  to  the  gravel  through  a fine-rosed 
water-pot  a little  at  a time,  going  over  the  paths 
several  times  in  preference  to  a quantity  at  one 
time.  In  this  latter  manner  the  liquid  would 
not  soak  into  the  gravel  quickly,  pools  would 
stand  at  the  sides  of  the  path,  which  would  soak 
away  into  the  Grass  at  the  side  next  the  path, 
a ad,  of  course,  kill  the  Grass. — S.  P. 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  a weed  killer  should 

be  used.  These  can  be  obtained  from  any  dealer  in  horti- 
cultural sundries. — E.  H. 

2958.  — Funkia  subcordata  grandiflora.  — 

Plant  in  good  land  that  has  been  deeply  worked  and  fairly 
well  manured,  and  when  the  plants  get  strong  they  will 
flower  well.  They  look  well  in  a group  in  some  retired 
part  of  the  lawn,  or  they  form  a good  edging  round  a large 
bed.-E.  H. 

2965.— Transplanting  Antennaria,  &c  — These 
are  both  very  hardy  subjects,  and  may  be  transplanted  in 
suitable  weather  any  time  from  now  till  April.  I do  not 
think  much  will  be  gained  by  transplanting  before  middle 
of  March,  and  though  the  plants  are  quite  hardy,  if  severe 
frost  comes  after  planting  they  will  probably  be  disturbed. 
— E.  H. 

2933.— Daisies  and  Moss  on  a lawn. 

— Many  kinds  of  lawn  weed  destroyers  are 
recommended  to  cleanse  the  Grass  of  Daisies, 
&c.  ; but  my  experience  is  that  they  only  do  so 
for  a time.  The  roots  send  out  fresh  growths, 
and  in  time  they  are  as  strong  as  ever.  Besides, 
the  application  of  these  destroyers  generally 
incites  the  Grass  to  grow  so  freely  afterwards 
around  the  very  spot  where  it  was  used  that 
the  lawn  looks  really  patchy  for  a long  time. 
The  best  plan  is  to  dig  the  Daisies  and  weeds 
up  by  the  roots  with  a narrow  piece  of  iron 
about  1 foot  long,  shaped  like  a caulking-tool, 
such  as  hot-water  fitters  use  in" making  joints  in 
the  pipes.  After  the  weeds  are  taken  out, 
thoroughly  scratch  the  surface  with  an  iron- 
toothed rake,  pulling  out  the  Moss.  Over  the 
Grass  sprinkle  wood-ashes,  decayed  vegetable 
refuse,  or  leaf-soil,  moving  it  about  occasionally 
during  dry  weather  until  all  of  it  has  become 
washed  into  the  ground. — S.  P. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  both  the 

above  pests  is  poverty  of  the  soil.  Give  the  lawn 
a good  dressing  of  leaf-mould,  well-decayed 
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manure  or  road-scrapings,  with  a little  soot,  in 
March,  and  sprinkle  a little  finely-crushed 
nitrate  of  soda  over  it  about  twice  during  the 
growing  season  before  rain.  Sometimes  Moss 
occurs  through  defective  drainage,  and  in  that 
case  the  best  cure  is  to  pare  off  all  the  turf 
pretty  thick,  put  down  2 inches  of  fresh  coal- 
ashes,  and  relay.  Try  manuring  first,  and  if 
that  does  not  get  rid  of  the  Moss  the  other  plan 
must  be  resorted  to.  It  will  also  be  as  well  to 
cut  or  pull  out  as  many  of  the  Daisies  as  possible. 
Add  a little  fresh  soil,  and  sow  some  Grass-seed 
on  the  bare  places  in  April. — B.  C.  R. 

• I &m  afraid  there  is  no  simple  remedy 

for  Daises  on  a lawn.  Moss  is  not  so  difficult  to 
deal  with.  A good  scratching  with  a strong 
iron  rake,  and  a dressing  of  lime  and  soot  after 
the  Moss  has  been  swept  off,  will  do  much  in  the 
way  of  eradication.  As  regards  the  Daisies, 
hand-weeding  is  very  tedious,  and  if  we  employ 
others  to  do  it,  it  becomes  expensive.  I have 
generally  found  when  Daisies  are  very  numerous 
it  is  an  indication  that  the  land  wants  manure. 
Try  a small  piece  with  Watson’s  Lawn  Sand, 
and  watch  the  result. — E.  H. 

2992  —Pilling  a flower-plot.— There  are 
several  ways  that  would,  I think,  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  stereotyped  plan  of  “Gera- 
niums” and  Lobelias.  White  German  Stocks, 
edged  with  Viola  cornu'a,  would  be  pretty  and 
smell  sweet.  Phlox  Diummondi,  surrounded 
with  an  edging  of  Phacelia  campamtlai ia,  the 
last-named  to  be  sown  in  a drill  round  the 
margin,  and  the  Phlox  might  be  raised  in  the 
frame  and  pricked  out  in  May.  Tire  dark  blue 
Heliotrope,  surrounded  by  Yellow  Pansies,  are 
effective,  and  when  I have  wanted  a thorough 
change,  I have  generally  found  it  by  taking 
something  of  almost  every  suitable  plant  I 
possessed,  flowering  and  foliage,  and  making  a 
mixture,  and  I confess  these  mixtures,  perhaps 
carelessly  thrown  together,  have  often  been 
more  satisfactory  than  the  most  elaborate 
efforts.— E.  H. 

Why  not  try  Begonias  (tuberous)  ? They 

would  form  a nice  change  from  the  “ Gera- 
niums,” while  they  bloom  even  more  con- 
tinuously and  profusely,  whatever  the  weather 
may  be,  and,  if  of  a good  strain,  will  make  an 
exceeding  rich  display.  Obtain  some  good  one- 
year-old  seedling  tubers  ; start  them  in  boxes 
in  March  in  a gentle  w'armth  ; pot  them  singly 
when  2 inches  high  ; harden  off  in  frames  in 
May,  and  plant  out  about  the  middle  of  June. 
The  soil  should  be  well  worked  previously,  and 
a rather  liberal  quantity  of  leaf-mould,  half- 
decayed  spent  Hops,  or  well-rotted  manure  be 
added,  with  some  sand,  if  the  soil  is  naturally 
heavy.  If  an  edging  is  required,  use  white  or 
yellow  Violas. — B.  C.  R. 

3007.  —Grassing  over  a garden.  —There 
is  plenty  of  time  to  plant  your  orchard  this 
spring.  Get  the  holes  dug  out  and  put  in  the 
trees  just  as  the  buds  are  on  the  point  of  burst- 
ing. Everything  must,  however,  be  in  readiness 
for  planting.  You  should  make  your  selection 
of  sorts  and  give  the  order  at  once  to  have  the 
trees  ready  for  delivery  when  you  want  them. 
Do  not  be  tempted  to  plant  inferior  sorts  because 
the  trees  are  cheap.  My  choice  of  fruit  for  your 
purpose  would  be  Apples  and  Damsons  ; about  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  the  space  may  be  devoted 
to  the  latter.  A few  early  Apples  for  market 
pays  very  well  sometimes,  especially  such  good 
cookers  as  Echlinville  Seedling,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Lord  Suffield,  and  Warner’s  King  ; but  I advise 
you  to  confine  your  selection  chiefly  to  such  late 
keeping  sorts  as  Annie  Elizabeth,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Dumelow’s  Seedling  (Wellington),  and 
Bramley’s  Seedling.  With  regard  to  the  Grass, 
go  to  a reliable  seedsman  and  explain  what  you 
want,  and  he  will  supply  you  with  what  is  neces- 
sary.— J.  C.  C. 

Level  and  dig  the  ground  over  roughly 

at  once,  and  let  it  lie  till  March.  Then  when 
nice  and  dry  rake  it  down  to  a fine  and  level 
surface,  and  the  first  week  in  April  sow  a mix- 
ture of  lawn  Grasses,  to  be  obtained  already  pre- 
pared from  any  respectable  seed  firm.  Do  not 
set  a foot  on  it  till  the  Grass  is  well  up,  and 
when  strong  enough  cut  it  at  first  with  a sharp 
scythe,  and  afterwards  with  machine,  but  not 
too  closely.  Better  not  plant  any  trees  until 
the  autumn  now,  and  in  the  meantime  go  into 
the  subject  a little  and  see  what  kinds  thrive 
best  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  will  suit  your 
purpose  or  requirements  best. — B.  C.  R, 


2928.— Carnation  culture. —You  are 
evidently  quite  a beginner  in  the  culture  of  the 
Carnation,  but  the  spring  is  an  excellent  season 
to  make  a commencement.  Buy  the  plants  in 
March  and  put  them  out  at  once,  getting  good, 
strong  examples  ; and  as  regards  the  price , that 
depends  upon  the  variety,  some  being  much 
more  expensive  than  others.  A good  loamy 
soil,  not  too  heavy,  will  grow  the  plants  well. 
And  you  may  select  any  of  the  following  : The 
Old  Glove,  crimson  ; Gloire  de  Nancy,  or  the 
White  Clove  ; Comtesse  de  Paris,  flesh -colour,  a 
free,  vigorous  one  in  every  respect,  a lovely 
variety ; Raby  Castle,  the  flowers  pink  and 
fringed  ; Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  terra-cotta ; 
Red  braes,  an  excellent  Picotee,  the  ground 
white,  edged  with  purple  ; The  Coroner,  dull 
reddish  colour  ; Mrs.  Muir,  white  ; or  better 
still,  Mrs.  Frank  Watts,  a very  fine  white 
border  Carnation  ; Mary  Morris,  rich-rose  ; and 
Fiery  Star,  brilliant-scarlet.  This  selection 
will  make  a very  good  commencement. — C.  T. 


MARIPOSA  LILIES. 

The  Mariposa  Lilies  have  long  been  favourites 
in  the  hardy  and  half-hardy  bulb  garden,  and 
although  one  does  not  see  them  quite  so  often 
in  small  gardens  as  could  be  desired,  they  are 
making  steady  headway,  and,  with  the  re-intro- 
duction of  old  and  the  addition  of  new  species, 
may  soon  become  almost  as  popular  as  the  Tulip 
or  the  Daffodil.  There  are  something  like  thirty- 
six  species  known  to  botanists  at  the  present 
time,  including,  of  course,  the  section  Cyclo- 


ing  the  Mexican  species,  which  are,  fortunately, 
few,  Calochorti  may  be  described  as  hardy 
bulbs,  and  if  treated  with  ordinary  care  will 
continue  to  flower  with  great  freedom  for  many 
years.  An  ordinarily  warm  border  facing  south 
will  suit  them  admirably.  The  soil  should  be 
light  and  rich,  and  at  a good  angle,  so  as  to 
drain  off  superfluous  moisture.  The  bulbs 
should  be  planted  early  in  autumn  after  having 
been  dried,  and  I would  recommend,  if  possible, 
lifting  annually  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  ripe, 
keeping  out  of  the  ground  for  a few  weeks  and 
again  replanting.  One  of  the  best  of  the  many 
varieties  of  Mariposa  Lilies  is  the  one  here 
figured — viz.,  Caloehortus  venustus. 


2901.— Culture  of  the  Mimulus.— The 

old-fashioned  “Monkey-flowers”  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate.  The  seed  of  Mimuluses  is 
very  easily  raised,  and  unless  carefully  sown 
will  come  very  thickly — too  much  so — but  one 
may  always  find  a place  for  the  plants.  Sow 
in  a shallow  pan  filled  with  light  soil,  and  first 
moisten  the  soil  before  sowing.  Stand  the  pan 
in  a cold  frame,  as  heat  is  not  necessary,  and 
prick  off  when  of  sufficient  size  into  other  boxes, 
and  as  soon  as  advanced  enough  in  growth 
transfer  them  to  the  garden.  The  Mimulus 
delights  in  moisture,  not  stagnation,  however,  at 
the  roots,  and  one  of  the  finest  effects  I have 
seen  from  Mimuluses  was  an  east  border, 
sunny,  but  not  hot  and  dry,  and  sheltered  from 
cold  cutting  winds.  The  iplants  may  be  put 
moderately  close  together,  as  the  effect  is’always 


A Mariposa  Lily  (Caloehortus  venustus). 


bothra.  These  are  widely  distributed  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  New  World,  California 
being  the  chief  centre.  As  a whole,  they  form 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  groups  of  hardy 
bulbous  plants.  The  colours  are  so  varied  and 
so  beautifully  blended,  and  yet  withal  so  rich 
and  distinct,  as  to  make  them  very  effective. 
Could  the  fallacy  regarding  their  cultivation  be 
removed,  they  would  be  more  popular,  Except- 


finer when  they  are  allowed  to  form  a dense 
mat  of  vegetation,  spangled  with  the  brilliant 
varied  coloured  flowers.  The  spotted  Monkey- 
flowers  are  of  great  beauty,  and  in  plants  from  a 
good  packet  of  seed  one  can  always  detect  many 
departures,  superb  colours,  sometimes  self,  but 
more  often  a mixture,  richly  contrasted.  One 
gets  shades  of  yellow,  even  cream  colour,  finely 
marked  with  maroons  and  crimsons.  A bed  of 
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them  is  very  showy,  and  autumn  flowers  are 
secured  by  cutting  away  the  early  stems  when 
their  beauty  is  over.  Give  the  plants  a top-dress- 
ing of  good  soil,  and  attend  to  the  watering. 
Luxuriant  tufts  may  be  lifted  in  the  autumn  and 
put  in  pots,  or  as  many  as  are  required  may  be 
grown  on  from  the  spring  sowing.  The  spotted 
Mimulusesmake  excellent  pot  plants,  and  are  not 
troublesome  to  grow.  They  are  hardier  than 
many  suppose.  I saw  two  years  ago  a splendid 
batch  that  had  stood  the  severe  winter  with 
impunity.  The  chief  point  is  to  give  them  a 
damp  position,  dry  soils  and  exposure  are  fatal. 
M.  cupreus,  the  “ Coppery  Monkey-flower,”  is 
delightful  by  the  margin  of  a moist  border,  and 
its  flowers  are  brownish-yellow  and  crimson, 
but  vary  much  in  seedlings.  The  common 
Musk  is  a Mimulus  (M.  mosehata),  but  the 
flowers  are  very  small  compared  with  the  bril- 
liantly coloured  Hose-in-hose  and  other  strains. 
Ordinary  soil,  if  it  is  not  too  heavy,  would  suit, 
and  you  ought  to  get  good  results  from  the 
north-east  border.  The  dampness  and  “little 
morning  sun”  will  exactly  suit  them,  and  you 
could  grow  on  some  of  the  stronger  seedlings  in 
pots.  I have  no  experience  of  them  actually  in 
large  towns,  but  in  the  suburbs  they  will  suc- 
ceed.—C.  T. 

2920.— Flowers  from  seed.— By  all 

means  dig  in  the  manure  at  once,  leaving  the 
soil  rough  until  it  is  time  to  sow.  It  will  then 
get  sweetened,  and  be  better  for  the  plants. 
Y ou  do  not  say  whether  you  require  annuals  or 
perennials ; but  a good  selection  of  annuals 
would  make  the  garden  gay  with  colour. 
Remember  the  golden  rule  to  sow  thinly,  and 
select  hardy  kinds  that  may  be  sown  in  the 
open,  such  as  Bartonia  aurea,  Calandrinas, 
Marigolds,  Calliopsis,  Candytufts,  Sweet  Peas, 
Annual  Chrysanthemums,  Clarkias,  Collinsias, 
Convolvuluses,  Indian  Pinks,  Eschscholtzias, 
Gilias,  Godetias,  Annual  Sunflowers,  Larkspurs, 
Linarias,  Love-in-a-mist  (Nigella),  Love-lies- 
bleeding,  Mignonette,  Nasturtiums,  Nemophilas, 
Poppies,  &c. ; or  you  can  put  in  hardy  perenials 
any  of  the  beautiful  things  that  have  been  recom- 
mended recently  in  Gardening.  Then  you  may 
use  a few  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  and 
similar  subjects. — C.  T. 

2981.— Sowing  Delphinium  seed.— 

You  are  evidently  speaking  of  the  perennial 
forms.  Well,  the  seed  should  have  been  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe  to  secure  blooms  this  year,  and  in 
any  case  this  is  the  best  plan,  because  the 
vitality  of  Delphinium-seed  is  short-lived,  so 
that  if  now  sown  in  pans  indoors  the  chances  are 
that  very  few  seedlings  will  result  from  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  seed.  My  plan  with  these 
plants  is  the  easiest  and  the  best.  I select  a few 
of  the  best  pod-bearing  stems  and  allow  them  to 
scatter  their  seed  on  the  flower-bed,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  following  May,  when  bedding  out,  I 
find  plenty  of  sturdy  little  plants  which  I 
remove  with  a trowei  to  the  places  in  which  I 
wish  them  to  flower.  The  only  objection  which 
any  gardener  has  advanced  against  this  method 
is  that  it  is  a disfigurement  to  the  plants  to 
leave  the  seed-pods  on  them.  How  my  friend 
managed  to  obtain  ripe  seed  excepting  by  doing 
so  has  always  been  a puzzle  to  me. — A.  G. 
Butler. 

If  the  plants  are  required  to  bloom  this 

season,  the  seed  ought  to  be  sown  at  once  in  a 
moderate  warmth  of  about  60  degs.  Prick  off 
the  seedlings,  or  pot  them  oft'  singly,  when  large 
enough,  and  plant  them  out  in  rich  ground  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  where  time  is  not  an 
object  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  the 
open  air  from  April  to  June,  and  raise  the  plants 
under  natural  conditions  throughout.  In  this 
way  they  are,  of  course,  more  hardy  and 
vigorous  than  such  as  have  been  raised  in  heat. 
— B.  C.  R. 

■ The  common  annual  Larkspurs  are 

better  sown  outside  where  they  are  to  flower. 
The  Perennial  Delphiniums  I have  found  grow 
best  if  sown  as  soon  as  gathered.  The  soil  is 
then  warm,  and  the  seed  being  new  will  soon 
germinate.  If  the  seeds  are  purchased  in  spring 
I should  sow  in  pans  or  boxes  under  glass,  and 
prick  out  when  large  enough.  Under  any 
circumstances  the  perennial  varieties  will  not 
bloom  this  season,  though  the  annual  varieties 
will  do  so  if  sown  outside  in  March  or  April. — 
E.  II 


ROSES, 

3001.— Marechal  Niel  Rose.— If  you 

want  a quantity  of  bloom  on  the  plant,  you 
must  give  it  more  root  room.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  given  it  a larger  pot  or  tub 
before  it  had  commenced  to  grow  again.  If  you 
do  it  carefully  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots  you 
may  do  so  now,  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  a 
strong  growth  during  the  summer  that  is  coming. 
I am  afraid  the  wood  that  did  not  flower  last 
year  was  badly  ripened.  The  young  shoots  made 
during  the  growing  season  require  plenty  of  light 
and  air  all  the  autumn  and  winter.  You  had 
better  cut  away  the  two  oldest  branches  as  soon 
as  they  go  out  of  flower.  If  they  do  not  show 
any  bloom-buds  by  the  end  of  March,  cut  them 
down  at  once. — J.  C.  C. 

If  you  want  a quantity  of  bloom,  your 

best  plan  is  to  feed  the  plant  well  with  weak 
solutions  of  liquid-manure  as  soon  as  it  gets  well 
into  growth.  I would  not  repot  it,  and  I would 
allow  it  to  come  along  as  naturally  as  possible. 
If  the  wood  was  matured,  each  one  of  the 
growths  you  mention  will  have  a bloom.  You 
did  quite  right  in  potting  it  last  spring  and  en- 
couraging such  long  growth.  When  it  has 
flowered  cut  back,  and  as  soon  as  the  young 
growth  starts  again  repot  as  before. — P.  U. 

2966.— Roses  for  button  hole  work. 
— Six  good  Hybrid  Perpetuals  for  this  purpose 
are  General  Jacqueminot  (deep-red),  Souvenir 
de  Charles  Montault  (dark-scarlet),  Prince 
Camille  de  Lyon  (maroon),  Gloire  Lyonnaise 
(pale-lemon),  Gloire  de  Margottiu  (scarlet),  and 
Climbing  Victor  Verdier  (deep-pink).  Six  Teas 
and  Noisettes  : Niphetos  (pure-white),  Mme. 
Falcot  and  W.  Allen  Richardson  (apricot  and 
yellow),  Safrano  (buff),  Isabella  Sprunt  (canary- 
yellow),  and  L’Ideale(coppery  -yellow).  These  are 
all  good  and  particularly  free-flowering. — P.  U. 

3011.— Roses  to  bloom  in  August.— 

The  varieties  you  name,  with  the  exception  of 
La  France,  Baroness  Rothschild,  and  Merveille 
de  Lyon,  seldom  produce  more  than  one  crop  of 
bloom,  and  are  naturally  over  by  August.  It  is 
much  easier  to  force  a Rose  than  to  retard  it,  and 
if  you  wish  for  August  flowers  it  will  be  best  to 
grow  the  Tea-scented  varieties.  These  flower 
earlier,  and  would  produce  their  second  crop 
during  the  month  you  most  require  them. — P.  U. 

2954.— Largest  Roses.— The  following 
are  the  largest  Roses  that  I can  remember  at  the 
present  moment,  placed  pretty  near  in  the  order 
of  merit  in  this  respect : Her  Majesty,  Paul 
Neyron,  Captain  Christy,  Magna  Charta,  Mer- 
veille de  Lyon,  Duke  of  Albany,  Mme.  Marie 
Finger,  Comtesse  de  Nassau,  Mme.  Catherine 
Soupert,  Annie  Laxton,  and  Comtesse  Chabril- 
lant. — J.  C.  C. 

I will  willingly  name  a dozen  of  the  largest 

Roses,  but  much  depends  upon  the  cultivation 
and  thinning  out  of  the  flower  buds,  as  to  what 
size  the  blooms  come.  Paul  Neyron  is  certainly 
one  of  the  largest,  but  I think  Caroline  d’ Arden 
surpasses  it.  Then  there  are  Elizabeth  Vigneron, 
Antoine  Mouton,  Anna  Alexieff,  Baronne 
Prevost,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Boildieu,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Edward 
Morren,  Her  Majesty,  and  The  Puritan  ; all  of 
which  grow  to  enormous  sizes,  but  are  more  or 
less  flat  and  unshapely. — P.  U. 

2964.— Roses  planted  out  in  a con- 
servatory.— Without  doubt  the  best  soil  is  a 
stiff,  turfy  loam ; but  it  does  not  so  much 
matter,  as  many  amateurs  imagine,  so  long  as 
the  soil  is  fairly  good  and  not  too  light.  Any- 
how, let  it  consist  of  a good  mixture  of  loam, 
thoroughly  rotten  manure,  and  a little  leaf-soil. 
These  are  readily  procured,  but  the  yellow  and 
turfy  loam,  so  frequently  recommended,  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  and  expensive  unless  you  are  for- 
tunately able  to  dig  it  from  your  own  ground. 
Thoroughly  mix  the  different  soils,  and  dig  up 
the  bottom  of  your  border  deeply. — P.  U. 

If  the  soil  is  inferior  it  will  be  better  to  excavate  a 

couple  of  feet  or  more,  place  6 inches  of  stones  or  rubble 
in  the  bottom,  and  fill  in  with  loam  and  manure,  three 
parts  loam  and  one  part  manure,  the  latter  to  be  well 
decomposed.  The  R 'ses  will  do  well  and  last  for  many 
years. — E.  H. 

2960.— Climbing  Roses  under  glass. 

— The  following  are  six  grand  varieties  for  your 
purpose : Marechal  Niel  (yellow),  Climbing 

Perle  des  Jardins  (yellow),  Henriette  de  Beau- 
veau  (yellow),  all  different  shades,  Reine  Marie 
Henriette  (red),  William  Allen  Richardson 


(orange  and  yellow),  and  Climbing  Niphetos 
(pure-white).  They  must  all  be  grown  strongly, 
and  the  wood  of  the  previous  season  should  be 
pruned  very  sparingly.  — P.  U. 

2996.— Treatment  of  a “climbing” 
Gloire  Bose. — I presume  by  “climbing” 
Gloire  that  you  mean  Gloire  de  Dijon,  but  there 
are  many  Gloires  that  are  climbers ; for  instance, 
G.  de  Bordeaux,  G.  Margottin,  G.  Lyonnaise, 
&c.  However,  all  need  the  same  treatment, 
and  you  had  better  cut  back  the  weakest 
shoots  of  newly-planted  bu3h  close  to  the  base, 
leaving  about  two-thirds  of  the  strongest 
branch.  Next  season  you  may  leave  all  of  the 
long  growths,  but  the  first  summer  this  would 
be  useless,  as  the  roots  not  being  established 
they  will  be  unable  to  support  the  growth  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. — P.  U. 

2885.— Pot  Rose  for  show.— You  ask  a 
rather  difficult  question,  but  perhaps  Charles 
Dawson  or  Edouard  Morren  would  be  placed 
first.  That,  however,  is  quite  a matter  of 
opinion,  although  for  growing  as  specimens  these 
seem  to  be  popular  with  exhibitors.  A good 
list  of  exhibition  pot  Roses  would  comprise 
Alphonse  Soupert,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Camille 
Bernardin,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Magna  Charta,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Catherine 
Soupert,  Victor  Verdier,  Mme.  G.  Luizet,  Dr. 
Audry,  Star  of  Waltham,  Mme.  Lacharme,  La 
France,  Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  Celine  Forestier, 
Mme.  Margottin,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Mme. 
Willermoz. — C.  T. 

2969.—  Rose  cuttings. — You  could  not  possibly  have 
a more  suitable  time  than  the  present  for  potting  oil  your 
rooted  cuttings  of  these.  I have  potted  off  several  hun- 
dreds during  the  past  week.  Use  a little  lighter  and  freer 
soil  than  you  would  if  the  plants  were  worked  upon  a 
Rose-stock,  and  see  that  they  are  well  drained.— P.  U 


TREE3  AND  SHRUBS. 

2904.— Grubs  in  a May-tree.— There 
are  several  kinds  of  caterpillars  which  would 
answer  to  your  description,  so  that  I cannot  offer 
to  name  those  which  attack  your  May-tree 
without  seeing  them.  By  all  means  add  soft- 
soap  and  paraffin  to  the  water  when  syringing, 
and  catch  the  caterpillars  which  hang  down  on 
threads  on  a Birch  broom. — G.  S.  S. 

One  often  sees  the  familiar  May- tree 

thus  afflicted.  I imagine,  from  the  meagre 
description,  the  evil  is  the  small  Ermine  Moth 
Hyonomeuta  malivorella),  and  it  is  a species  of 
this  moth  that  attacked  the  Apple-trees  in  1888, 
when  every  leaf  was  destroyed  almost,  the 
hedges  also  laid  bare,  as  if  a fire  had  passed  over 
them.  In  18S7  the  pests  played  the  same 
pranks  with  the  forest-trees.  It  is  a night- 
flying  moth,  and  lays  about  thirty  egg3,  usually 
on  the  small  spurs  of  Apple-trees.  In  due 
course  appear  the  caterpillars,  which  keep  dor- 
mant until  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  in  spring, 
and  as  they  increase  webs  are  spread  round 
them,  these  giving  a curious  aspect  to  the  hedge, 
as  it  seems  as  if  covered  with  hair.  I daresay 
you  have  noticed  that  an  army  of  these  cater- 
pillars seems  to  appear  at  once  ; but  the  trouble 
is  that  the  moths  issue  from  the  cocoons  at  one 
time.  To  prevent  the  attacks  you  may  cut  off 
the  webs  with  the  cocoons  as  soon  as  it  is  seen 
that  the  caterpillars  have  turned  to  chrysalids, 
whilst  a preparation  consisting  of  soft-soap  and 
Quassia-chips,  half  of  the  former  to  half  of  the 
latter,  mixed  in  water,  will  prove  very  effective. 
Paris  Green  is  a new  preparation,  but  it  is  used 
with  much  success  both  here  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent ; 4 oz.  to  50  gallons  of  water  will  be  very 
effective  ; but  remember  that  it  is  arsenite  of 
copper,  therefore  very  poisonous,  so  should  not 
be  placed  where  children  can  get  access  to  it. 
Observe  carefully  the  directions  given  with  each 
bottle.  The  great  thing  is,  take  the  plague  in 
time,  and  not  delay  until  it  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  remedial  measures 
difficult. — C.  T. 

2SS7.— Clipping  a Yew-tree-hedge  — The  best 
time  to  cut  branches  of  a Yew-tree  is  now,  especially  if 
the  branches  are  large.  Yew-hedge  should  generally  be 
cut  in  May,  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  If  the  hedge 
is  very  vigorous  it  may  want  going  over  again  later  to 
remove  any  shoots  that  may  break  away. — E.  H. 


Drawings  for  “Gardening.”— Readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  arid  vegetables 
for  draieing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
GaReexi.no  Illustrated. 
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HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

CUT  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

A BOUQUET  OF  DAFFODILS. 

These  lovely  flowers  are  now  so  popular,  and 
can  be  had  in  so  many  different  varieties  that 
they  are  perhaps  more  largely  used  for  early 
spring  bouquets  than  any  other  flowers.  Bril- 
liant orange-yellow,  soft  lemon  tints,  white,  and 
even  pure  scarlet  may  be  found  amongst  their 
richly-coloured  petals,  and  all  their  tints  are  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  quiet  tones  of  a modern 
drawing-room,  lighting  up  even  a dark  and  sun- 
less room  with  their  soft  brilliance.  To  arrange 
Daffodils  to  the  best  advantage  they  must  be 
cut  quite  long,  with  some  of  their  own  foliage, 
also  as  long  as  possible.  A tall,  slight-frosted 
glass  is  the  best  for  them,  for  they  lose  half 
their  beauty  when  crowded  together  in  low 
vases.  A few  sprays  of  Fern  and  some  of  their 
own  Grass-like  foliage  having  been  placed 
lightly  in  the  vase  (nearly  full  of  pure  water), 
each  blossom  must  be  cut  to  the  right  length  to 
show  itself  to  the  best  advantage,  and  inserted 
singly  amongst  the  green.  In  making  a bouquet, 
we  shall  do  well  to  study  Nature’s  plans,  for 
the  foliage  of  each  flower  is  specially  suited  to 
set  it  off,  both  in  tint  and 
shape,  and  we  never  can 
find  a better  substitute,  al- 
though it  may  be  supple- 
mented by  graceful  Ferns, 
bronze  leaves  of  Ivy  in 
sprays,  or  flowering  Grasses, 
all  of  which  give  point  and 
lace-like  lightness  to  the 
bouquet.  A few  well- chosen 
blossoms  displayed  thus,  so 
that  every  one  of  them  has 
its  full  value,  will  be  more 
readily  decorative  and  in 
far  better  taste  than  three 
times  the  number  of  flowers, 
huddled  together  without 
thought,  in  the  first  empty 
vase  which  happens  to  come 
to  hand.  The  blossoms 
will  also  last  longer,  especi- 
ally if  supplied  daily  with 
fresh  water.  I.  L.  R. 


2922.— An  unsightly- 
wall.  — Your  proposed 
plan  is  excellent.  In  such 
a position  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  grow  many 
things  with  success,  but  if 
you  have  some  wire-netting, 
as  suggested,  you  would 
hide,  in  part,  the  unsightly 
wall,  by  clothing  the  net- 
ting with  Canary  Creeper, 

Sweet  Peas,  or  even  such  a 
homely  subject  as  the  Run- 
ner Bean.  In  a hot,  dry 
soil  nothing  will  grow  pro- 
perly, but  you  may  plant 
the  Virginian  Creeper  a 
little  distance  away  ; place  supports  against  the 
wall  for  it  to  ramble  over,  and  thus  conduct  it 
to  the  wall,  which  it  will  in  time  cling  to.  Try 
first,  however,  the  wire-netting  arrangement. — 
C.  T. 

2918.— Plants  for  a shop  window.— 

You  ask  a difficult  question,  and  I am  afraid 
that  in  a shop  heated  by  gas,  as,  of  course,  it 
would  be,  flowers  would  stand  a poor  chance. 
It  is  very  easy  to  grow  Pelargoniums,  Tuberous 
Begonias,  &c.,  in  a greenhouse,  if  you  have  such 
a structure,  and  bring  them  into  the  shop  when 
they  are  in  full  bloom  ; but  to  grow  them 
actually  in  a shop  would  not  be  a gratifying 
proceeding.  You  must  rely  upon  foliage  plants, 
and  there  is  nothing  better  for  the  purpose  than 
Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  which  will  grow 
well  under  the  circumstances  ; also  a few  of  the 
more  hardy  Palms,  as  Corypha  australis  and 
Chamierops  humilis,  or  Ferns,  such  as  Pteris 
eretica  variegata,  and  the  Sedge  (Cyperus  alter- 
nifolius),  which  grows  splendidly  if  kept  very 
moist.  I know  a shop  which  is  pretty  to  look 
at  during  all  seasons,  and  one  of  the  plants  used 
is  an  ordinary  Laurel.  I got  two  plants  for  the 
purpose,  and  they  have  grown  well  in  large  pots 
filled  in  the  first  place  with  good  soil.  The  great 
thing  in  dealing  with  shop  plants  is  to  keep  the 


leaves  sponged  well  to  remove  dust  and  other 
impurities. — 0.  T. 

Aspidistras,  both  green  and  variegated, 

Dracainas  with  green  leaves,  such  as  D.  australis, 
and  D.  indivisa,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  the  India- 
rubber-plant  (Ficus  elastica),  and  such  Palms  as 
Chamrerops  excelsa  and  C.  Fortunei,  Kcntia 
Forsteriana  and  K.  Belmoreana,  and  even 
Latania  borbonica,  will  be  found  the  most  useful 
in  the  way  of  foliage  plants.  The  Palms  and 
Aralia  may  be  raised  from  seed,  but  it  is  a tedious 
and  troublesome  process,  and  a considerable 
degree  of  heat  is  required.  It  will  be  better  to 
purchase  them,  but  take  care  that  the  growth  is 
matured  and  the  plants  are  thoroughly 
hardened  before  exposing  them  much,  and 
attend  to  the  watering  regularly.  The  Norfolk 
Island  Pine  (Araucaria  excelsa)  is  another  ex- 
tremely elegant  plant  that  will  stand  a good  deal 
of  gas  and  rough  usage  uninjured,  but  it  is 
somewhat  expensive  as  yet.  In  the  way  of 
flowering  plants  Primulas  will  be  found  more 
serviceable  than  anything  else,  P.  sinensis,  both 
single  and  double,  P.  obconica,  and  P.  Sieboldi, 
being  especially  hardy  and  useful.  The  Persian 
Cyclamens  would  also  succeed,  and  also  Auriculas 
and  Carnations.  All  these  are  easily  raised 
from  seed.  The  Funkias,  again,  are  vigorous 


and  handsome  plants,  with  pretty  flowers  in 
summer — white  and  blue.  If  any  Ferns  are 
wanted,  Pteris  cretica,  P.  serrulata,  P.  tremula, 
Phlebodium  aureum,  and  Asplenium  bulbi- 
ferum  are  some  of  the  best.- — B.  C.  R. 


3006.— Seed-pans  and  boxes.— You 

must  keep  your  seed-pans  drier,  and  use  more 
sand  in  the  soil,  and  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  peat  in  the  potting  - compost  you  must 
discontinue  doing  so  in  the  case  of  seed-pans. 
The  surface-soil  of  all  such  pans  or  boxes 
requires  to  get  moderately  dry  once  a day.  If 
you  cover  them  with  squares  of  glass  they  should 
be  taken  off  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day  when 
the  house  or  frame  is  being  ventilated.  In 
every  case  when  the  mass  appears  get  the  seed- 
lings pricked  off  as  soon  as  you  can,  even  if  they 
are  small.  You  must  be  careful  to  use  fresh 
soil.— J.  C.  C. 

You  do  not  state  what  kind  of  soil  is 

employed  ; if  peat,  it  is  almost  certain  to  become 
green  and  Moss-grown  on  the  surface,  and  will 
cause  a lot  of  trouble.  For  this  purpose  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  nearly  pure  leaf-mould 
(mixed  with  a very  little  silver-sand  only),  at 
any  rate,  on  the  surface.  I always  employ  this 
myself,  baking  it  well  before  using,  and  using  a 


mixture  of  fine  loam,  leaf-mould,  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre  and  sand  below,  with  very  free  drainage, 
and  scarcely  ever  find  a vestige  of  Moss.  Both 
loam  and  sand  cake  badly  ; liberal  drainage  also 
aids  greatly  in  keeping  Mobs  down,  the  pots  or 
pans  should  be  half  full  of  rough  stuff. — 
B.  G.  R. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

2923. — Lilies  in  pots. — You  could  add  to 
your  limited  selection  L.  crocenm,  L.  testaceum, 
varieties  of  L.  davuricum,  and  L.  Thunber- 
gianum,  or  L.  elegans  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
which  will  be  a good  list  for  pots.  L.  davuricum, 
or  L.  umbellatum,  under  which  name  it  is 
usually  sold,  is  excellent  for  this  purpose,  and 
you  must  get  the  bulbs  potted  at  once,  using  a 
soil  composed  of  loam,  mixed  with  a fair  pro 
portion  of  leaf-mould,  thoroughly  well  decayed 
manure,  and  sharp  silver  sand.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  bulb  as  to  what  pot  is 
used,  but  usually  5-inch  size  will  suffice,  and  if 
very  large  pots  are  used,  three  or  more  bulbs  can 
be  put  in  such,  so  as  to  get  an  effect  in  colour. 
In  potting  place  the  bulbs  so  that  they  have 
about  2 inches  of  soil  on  top  of  them,  and  when 
potted  put  them  in  a cold 
frame  or  even  in  the  open 
ground  in  a sheltered 
corner,  if  protection  can  be 
given  in  the  event  of  frost. . 
When  growth  is  commenc- 
ing remove  them  to  a green- 
house the  eailiest  frost,  as 
you  will  then  get  a succes- 
sion. When  the  flowers  are 
over  it  will  be  best  to  plant 
out  the  bulbs,  just  knock- 
ing them  out  of  the  pots 
and  not  disturbing  the 
roots.  If  kept  in  pots  they 
need  much  attention,  espe- 
cially in  the  summer 
months.  There  are  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  L. 
davuricum,  as  erectum, 
Sappho,  Incomparable 
(crimson,  spotted  black), 
whilst  of  L.  elegans  or 
Thunbergianum  there  are 
many  forms  varying  in 
height,  as  alutaceum,  which 
only  grows  1 foot,  armenia- 
cum,  cruentum,  sangui- 
neum,  Van  Houttei,  and 
Wallacei,  in  which  one 
gets  a great  variety  of 
colours  rich  and  effective. — 
C.  T. 

2925.— Plants  for  a 
town  greenhouse. — 

Coronilla  glauca  is  a very 
old  plant.  It  has  glaucous 
foliage,  and  yellow,  Pea- 
shaped flowers,  which  are 
freely  produced  for  a great 
part  of  the  winter.  It  is 
nearly  hardy— in  fact,  I 
have  seen  it  stand  outside  against  a wall  all 
winter.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  culti- 
vate. Pot  in  loam  slightly  enriched  with  leaf- 
mould.  Flowering  plants  may  be  had  in  very 
small  pots.  It  is  easily  propagated  from  cut- 
tings or  seeds,  but  I do  not  recommend  seeds, 
as  the  plants  do  not  flower  so  freely.  Prune  a 
little  after  flowering,  and  in  summer  set  outside 
in  an  open  situation  to  get  the  wood  ripened 
and  ensure  plenty  of  blossoms.  C.  glauca 
variegata  is  a very  handsome  greenhouse  shrub, 
with  flowers  of  same  shape  and  colour  as  glauca, 
the  foliage  beautifully  variegated. — E.  Hobday. 

2991.— Temperature  of  greenhouses. 
— A cool  greenhouse  would  range  from  34  degs. 
to  40  degs.  ; a warm  greenhouse  from  40  degs.  to 
50  degs.  ; an  intermediate  house  from  50  degs. 
to  60  degs.  ; and  a stove  from  60  degs.  to 
70  degs.  These  figures  refer  to  night  tempera- 
ture only.  Day  temperature  would  be  about 
10  degs.  higher,  or  more  if  the  sun  shone 
brightly.  Gloxinias,  Gardenias,  and  Stephanotis 
cannot  be  done  much  with  in  a lower  night 
temperature  than  60  degs. — E.  H. 

A range  of  not  less  than  40  degs.  to 

about  50  degs.  during  the  winter  season  consti- 
tutes a greenhouse  temperature,  one  of  50  degs. 
to  60  degs.  or  65  degs.  that  of  an  intermediate 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Daffodils  in  a va9e.  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from 
a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Ernest  Crossfield,  Bajcliffe,  Ljncm,  Cheshire. 
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house,  and  one  of  60  degs.  to  70  degs.  or  75 
degs.  is  proper  for  “ stove  ” plants.  Stcphanotis, 
Gloxinias,  &c.,  cannot  be  “ grown  ” (i.e.,  kept 
in  a growing  condition)  in  a house  that  falls 
even  occasionally  to  40  degs.  at  night,  but  such 
subjects,  when  at  rest,  and  if  kept  moderately 
dry  at  the  root,  will  be  quite  safe  during  the 
dull  season  of  the  year.  As  the  spring  advances 
and  the  general  temperature  rises  they  will 
break  into  growth  again,  and  if  a moderately 
close  and  moist  atmosphere  is  maintained  they 
will  grow  and  flower  freely  during  the  summer 
months. — B.  C.  R. 

2952.— Potting  Canna  roots.— The  right 
time  to  repot  these  is  as  soon  as  they  show  signs 
of  growth.  Place  them  in  a greenhouse  and 
they  will  grow  on  steadily.  They  will  grow 
faster  in  a little  heat;  but,  if  they  are  to  be 
planted  out-of-doors  there  is  no  need  to  hurry 
them.  I grow  a selection  of  these  Cannas  in 
flower-pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse 
and  conservatory,  and  they  make  a very  gorgeous 
display  in  the  autumn  months  and  the  early 
weeks  of  winter  ; in  fact,  the  leaves  did  not 
begin  to  die  off  until  the  middle  of  January,  and 
even  if  there  are  no  flowers  the  leaves  have  an 
excellent  effect.  For  pot  culture  they  like  rich 
good  sandy  loam  and  leaf- mould,  or  a mixture 
of  sandy  peat,  and  when  in  full  growth  to  be 
freely  watered.  They  are  a class  of  plants  that 
can  be  easily  grown,  and  they  flower  freely. — 
J,  D.  E. 

If  the  roots  are  to  be  divided  March  is 

the  right  month  to  do  it.  Pot  the  pieces  singly, 
and  plunge  the  pots  in  a moderate  hot-bed,  or 
stand  them  for  a time  in  any  warm-house  or  pit, 
until  rooted  out  and  growing,  and  harden  them 
off  in  May.  If  they  are  to  be  planted  out  en- 
tire there  is  no  need  to  pot  them  at  all  ; all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  lay  them  out  in  boxes, 
with  some  light  soil,  in  a rather  warm  green- 
house early  in  April,  or  as  soon  as  growth 
recommences,  and  when  a little  advanced 
harden  off  and  plant  them  out  in  June  like 
Dahlias. — B.  C.  R. 

If  there  is  a warm  greenhouse  to  start 

them,  pot  any  time  during  the  next  fortnight. 
Without  heat,  pot  middle  to  end  of  March,  and 
keep  in  close  frame  well  protected.  I have 
wintered  these  in  large  numbers  on  the  floor  of 
the  orchard-house  with  a little  fine  soil  spread 
over  them,  and  moved  them  straight  to  the  beds 
end  of  April  ; and  I have  also  kept  them  in  the 
open  all  winter  in  the  beds,  covering  thickly 
with  dry  Ferns,  and  in  both  cases  they  did  very 
well,  but  we  got  tired  of  seeing  the  brown 
heaps  of  litter  in  the  garden  all  winter,  and  so 
they  had  to  be  lifted.  They  are  not  difficult  to 
manage,  but  I find  they  are  hardier  and  thrive 
better  under  comparatively  cool  treatment  in 
spring  till  they  go  out. — E.  H. 

2994.— Potting  Fuchsias  and  “ Gera- 
niums.”— The  best  soil  for  Fuchsias,  “Gera- 
niums,” and  all  soft-wooded  plants  is  loam, 
two-thirds  and  one-third  old  manure  or  leaf- 
mould  with,  in  some  cases,  a little  sand.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  many  repottings  will  be 
necessary;  everything  depends  upon  the  vigour 
of  the  plants.  As  regards  Fuchsias,  if  the 
plants  are  young  two  shifts  may  be  given.  Say, 
for  instance,  the  plants  are  now  in  3-inch  pots, 
the  next  shift  will  be  into  5-inch  pots,  and  later 
on  they  may  go  into  7-inch  pots,  which  will  be 
quite  large  enough  for  such  plants.  The 
market  grower  would  keep  them  to  flower  in 
5-inch  pots,  and  make  up  for  the  small  shift  by 
giving  a little  artificial  manure  in  the  soil,  or 
using  liquid-manure ; but  liquid  stimulants 
should  not  be  given  till  the  roots  are  filling  the 
pots.  “ Geraniums,”  of  the  show  or  fancy  type, 
usually  only  get  one  shift  after  Christmas. 
Plants  potted  after  January  will  get  disorganised 
and  make  too  much  growth.  Zonal  “Gera- 
niums ” may  be  shifted  on  like  Fuchsias  till  they 
are  strong,  pinching  the  strong  shoots  to  make 
the  plants  bushy.  Fuchsias  also  will  need  a 
little  pinching  of  the  young  shoots  to  make  the 
plants  symmetrical.  As  a rule,  the  nurseryman’s 
houses  are  low,  and  the  plants  grow  very  near 
the  glass.  Then,  again,  the  nurseryman,  though 
he  uses  smaller  pots,  contrives  by  firm  potting  to 
get  a good  deal  into  them,  and  this  firm  potting 
in  the  case  of  “Geraniums”  and  Fuchsias  has 
a tendency  to  make  the  plants  dwarf  and 
fforiferous. — E.  H. 

A compost  of  four  parts  of  good  turfy 

loam  to  one  part  each  of  leaf-soil  and  well- 


decayed  hot-bed  manure  and  some  sand  will  suit 
both  the  above  capitally.  The  rooted  cuttings 
Bhould  be  potted  off  singly  into  3 inch  sizes  from 
the  cutting-pots,  and  from  these  they  may  be 
shifted  straight  into  the  5-inch  size  in  which  to 
flower ; to  obtain  larger  specimens,  move  them 
on  again  into  the  7-inch  or  8-inch  size,  and  prick 
out  the  points  once  or  twice  to  keep  them 
bushy.  Fuchsias  require  rather  more  water 
than  “ Geraniums,”  but  both  will  be  improved 
by  a dose  of  weak  liquid-manure  once  or  twice 
a week  after  the  flowering  pots  are  full  of  roots. 
— B.  C.  R. 

2014.—  An  old-fashioned  greenhouse 

— As  a rule,  Ferns  thrive  admirably  in  these  old, 
shady,  and  solidly  built  ^houses,  especially  if 
they  are  naturally  moist  as  well,  and  with  some 
Palms  and  some  other  foliage  plants,  and  perhaps 
a few  Orchids,  will  probably  do  better  than  the 
majority  of  flowering  subjects.  They  can  be 
grown  either  in  pots  or  planted  out,  forming 
some  rough,  natural  rockwork  to  accommodate 
them.  The  best  soil  for  Ferns  is  a mixture  of 
peat  and  loam,  with  a little  sand  and  leaf-mould. 
But,  remember,  that  if  you  crowd  a vinery  with 
other  things  the  Vines  are  very  apt  to  go  wrong, 
so  if  these  are  an  object  the  fewer  pot-plants 
there  are  the  better. — B.  C.  R. 

2974.— Treatment  of  a Plumbago.— 

I presume  the  variety  is  capensis  (lavender 
colour),  this  being  the  most  commonly  employed 
for  conservatory  use  as  a climber.  If  the  allotted 
space  is  covered,  prune  the  straggling  shoots  in 
to  within  an  eye  or  two  of  the  base.  From 
these  eyes  new  growth  will  spring,  which  will 
produce  flowers  in  the  coming  season.  Should 
the  plant  be  a young  one,  and  not  covered  the 
space  desired,  it  will  be  best  to  cut  the  last 
year’s  growth  back  to  within  2 feet  or  so  of  the 
base.  By  this  means  additional  shoots  are  pro- 
duced, helping  to  furnish  the  space  to  be 
covered  more  effectually.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
starve  the  plant  at  any  time,  except  it  be  that 
diminishing  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  in 
the  autumn  with  a view  to  ripening  the  wood 
can  be  called  starving  it.  When  growth  is 
complete,  as  it  will  be  after  the  flowering  season 
is  past,  less  water  is  needed,  as  the  growth  is  at  an 
endfor  the  year.  Vigorous  syringing  of  thefoliage 
with  clear  water  during  the  spring  and  summer 
is  beneficial  to  a free  growth,  and  helps  also  to 
keep  in  check  red-spider  and  thrips,  which  are 
partial  to  the  leaves  of  this  Plumbago.  Liquid- 
manure,  in  a weak  state,  supplied  once  a fort- 
night to  the  roots  after  growth  is  fairly  started, 
will  be  a great  help  in  promoting  luxuriance  of 
leaf  and  flower. — S.  P. 

This  charming  plant  ought  not  to  be  “ starved  ” at 

any  time,  but  keep  it  moderately  dry  at  the  root  duriDg 
the  winter,  as  it  is  of  a deciduous  nature.  The  best  plan 
will  be  to  cut  it  rather  hard  back  at  once,  removing  all 
weak  or  spent  shoots  and  shortening  the  strong  ones  ; 
strip  off  all  the  dead  leaves,  and  cleanse  the  stems  from 
every  vestige  of  scale  or  other  insects.— B.  C.  R. 

Certainly  ; a Plumbago  should  be  shortened  back 

every  year,  all  straggling  shoots  and  snags  cut  away,  and 
those  which  are  required  trained  in  neatly ; neglect  has 
much  to  do  with  the  increase  of  green-fly.  After  making 
your  plant  respectable  syringe  it  well  with  Gishurst 
compound  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  used  when  tepid, 
and  the  following  day  syringe  again  with  pure  water. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

The  Plumbago  should  be  pruned  rather  hard  back, 

and  be  cleaned  down  and  washed  with  soft-soap  and 
water,  and  then  trained  in  the  desired  position.  The 
Plumbago  does  not  require  much  starving,  but,  like  all 
plants  when  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  winter,  less  water 
will  be  required.—  E.  H. 

2916  —Using  a Cucumber  frame.— By  all  means 
use  the  frame  for  easing  off  the  greenhouse  in  summer. 
All  the  plants  named,  and  many  others  will  do  as  well  in 
a frame  as  in  the  greenhouse.  When  the  hot  weather 
comes  place  the  frame  on  the  shady  side  of  a building.— 
E.  H. 

2893.— Lllium  Harris!.— This  Lily  will  now  have 
made  considerable  growth,  and  should  at  once  be  removed 
to  the  cool  greenhouse.  November  is  rather  too  late  to 
repot  this  Lily  ; it  should  be  done  in  September.  It  is 
also  well  to  note  that  greenfly  attacks  the  leaves,  if  there 
are  any  in  the  house. — J.  D.  E. 

2S96.— Soil  for  Hoya  carnosa.— Loam  and  light 
sandy  peat  in  equal  portions  is  the  best  compost,  but  leaf- 
mould  and  loam  may  be  used  if  loam  is  not  to  be  had. 
Two  parts  of  loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould.  Road  grit'  is 
not  always  a safe  material  to  use,  and  is  a poor  substitute 
for  sand  for  potting  purposes.  Pounded  charcoal  is  ex- 
cellent for  keeping  the  compost  open.— J.  D.  E. 

Heating  a small  greenhouse.— I have  thought 
that  my  experience  in  the  heating  of  a small  house  (all 
wood),  10  feet  by  7 feet,  might  prove  useful  to  some  of 
your  perplexed  readers.  About  two  years  ago  I substi- 
tuted Kinnell’s  “ Horseshoe  ” apparatus  for  a flue  which  I 
had  tried  first.  1 couldn’t  succeed  with  the  latter.  For 
some  time  the  change  did  not  prove  a success  either  ; but 
I persevered,  and  now  1 find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
fire  alight  twelve  or  thirteen  hours.  The  furnace  has  a 
revolving  bottom  grate,  and  to  this  I attribute  many  of  its 


merits.  The  cause  of  the  fire  going  out  in  the  majority  of 
instances  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  ashes  choking  the 
draught ; but  to  counteract  this  the  last  thing  I do  at 
night  is  to  insert  the  box  in  the  “ loop  ” of  the  grate, 
causing  the  latter  to  revolve  a good  many  times  until 
every  particle  of  ashes  is  removed ; finally  I thrust  a 
crooked  piece  of  iron  wire  underneath  the  bars,  and  then 
I can  leave  it  with  confidence  that  I shall  find  matters 
right  in  the  morning.  Since  I adcp’ed  this  plan  I have  not 
been  disappointed  even  once.  There  is  another  hint ; the 
bottom  door  in  time  gets  rusty,  and  doesn’t  completely 
close  the  lower  aperture  ; this  admits  too  great  a draught. 
I have  get  over  the  difficulty  by  banking  round  about  the 
door  with  aBhes.  Let  any  of  jour  readers  try  these  little 
plans  ; they  will  find  no  difficulty  in  the  management  of 
the  apparatus  afterwards.  I may  add  that  the  water  rarely 
boils,  though  the  pipes  are  frequently  so  hot  that  the 
hand  couldn’t  be  placed  on  them  for  any  length  of  time.  I 
keep  the  ventilator  closed,  as  I find  sufficient  air  get  to  the 
fire  to  keep  it  going  nicely.  Whenever  in  the  day  time 
the  water  cools  too  much  I open  the  bottom  door  awhile  ; 
this  gets  the  fire  into  good  condition  again.  The  only  fuel 
I use  is  cinders  from  the  house  fires,  well  riddled  that 
there  may  be  no  dust — E.  G. 

2471.— Best  Mignonette  for  pots.— 

For  sowing  at  the  present  time  “ Machet  ’ is 
the  best,  as  it  is  not  quite  such  a robust  grower 
as  Garra way’s  White.  Machet  is  a very  distinct 
variety  as  the  flower-stems  are  short  and  erect. 
But  for  pot  culture  for  flowering  during  the 
winter  and  spring  there  i3  no  sort  equal  to  Miles’ 
Spiral.  The  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  August, 
and  the  plants  kept  in  a cold  pit  or  frame  until 
there  is  danger  of  frost  reaching  them. — 
J.  C.  C. 

2957.— Soil  for  Camellias,  &c.—  Camel- 
lias will  grow  as  well  in  some  kinds  of  loam  as 
in  the  best  peat,  but  there  are  some  loams  that 
the  roots  refuse  to  thrive  in  at  all.  It  depends 
entirely  on  its  composition.  I have  had  them 
do  exceedingly  well  in  loam  taken  from  the  red 
sandstone,  but  I advise  you  to  experiment  for  a 
year  or  two  with  the  loam  you  wish  to  use. 
Until  you  have  ascertained  the  character  of  the 
material  you  possess,  you  had  better  use  half 
peat  and  half  loam  for  the  other  plants  you 
name,  and  then  the  latter  should  be  of  a fibrous 
character.  With  this  mixture  a liberal  use  of 
coarse  silver  sand  is  necessary. — J.  C.  C. 

Loam  of  good  quality — that  is,  fairly 

sandy  and  porous — will  grow  Bouvardias,  Tro- 
pteolums,  Dracasnas,  and  Palms  to  perfection, 
especially  if  mixed  with  half  or  a third  of  good 
leaf-mould  and  some  sand  ; and  if  very  light  and 
free,  or  “ silky,”  Camellias  and  Lapagerias  also 
may  be  grown  in  it,  though  they  will  take  more 
time  to  root  out  and  become  established  in  it 
than  in  peat.  For  the  last  named  it  should  be 
used  in  a rough  state,  and  extra  well  drained.— 
B.  C.  R. 

Much  depends  upon  wbat  kind  of  loam  it  is.  If  it 

contai  ns  lime  to  any  extent  Camellias  will  not  grow  in  it, 
and  under  any  circumstances  Lapagerias  do  so  much 
better  when  the  compost  consists  of  a large  proportion  of 
fibry  peat  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  procure  it. 
Bouvardias,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  and  Tropaeolums  will  do  in 
good  loam  mixed  with  a third  of  leaf-mould  and  a little 
sand.— E.  H. 

Loughborough  boilers. —Referring  to 
the  communication  of  “A  Gardener  Satisfied 
with  the  Loughborough  Boilers,”  in  Gardening, 
for  January  2Sth,  page  634,  allow  me  to  say 
that  my  critic  has  failed  to  understand  my 
meaning.  It  is  the  very  small  boilers — whether 
of  the  Loughborough  pattern  or  any  others — 
that  I do  not  like,  as  they  do  not  hold  enough 
fuel  to  keep  up  the  heat  all  night.  A boiler 
which  is  capable  of  heating  300  feet  of  4 inch 
piping,  and  70  feet  of  2-inch,  is  certainly  not  a 
small  one,  as  compared  to  those  I had  in  my 
mind  when  I wrote  the  remarks  to  which  this 
correspondent  takes  exception.  I feel  sure  that 
if  the  writer  I refer  to  had  to  manage  one  of 
these  small  boilers  with  about  30  feet  of  4-inch 
pipe  attached  to  it,  and  the  house  standing  in  an 
exposed  position,  he  would  want  the  wind 
always  to  blow  from  the  south. — J.  C.  C. 

2961.— Liquid  manure  for  an  Azalea, 

&C. — The  best  time  to  give  Azaleas  weak 
liquid-manure  is  when  they  are  growing  and 
setting  their  flower-buds,  if  they  show  lack 
of  vigour.  Some  stimulant  at  that  time,  either 
in  the  form  of  surface-dressiDgs  or  weak  manure- 
water,  will  soon  give  them  the  hue  of  health,  if 
the  leaves  are  also  well  syringed  daily.  The 
manure-water  may  also  be  used  now,  but  only  if 
the  plants  are  not  vigorous.  Narcissus  bulbs 
and  Arum  Lilies  may  be  treated  to  weak  liquid- 
manure  water  at  every  alternate  watering. — 
J.  D.  E. 

Where  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  clear  liquid-manure 

will  benefit  Azaleas  swelling  their  buds.  I have  used 
Ichthemic  Guano,  half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  Bulbs  of 
all  kinds  and  Arum  Lilies  may  be  given  the  same  mixture 
with  advantage. — E.  H. 
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INDOOR  WATER-PLANTS.— I. 

Aquatic  plants  belonging  to  temperate  regions 
are  always  interesting  objects  to  look  upon,  but 
no  combination  of  them  can  equal  the  display 
produced  by  a concentration  of  the  aquatics  of 
the  Tropics.  They  produce  flowers  of  almost 
every  shade  of  colour,  and  some  possess  the 
most  striking  foliage  to  be  met  with  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  The  Nymphreas,  which  con- 
stitute so  important  a family  of  aquatics,  chiefly 
inhabit  the  still  waters  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, though  in  the  southern  some  few  are 
found,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
Victoria  Regia  or  Water  Maize  of  the  Brazilian. 
It  is  indigenous  to  the  rivers  of  Guiana,  the 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  La  Plata. 
It  was  first  discovered  by  the  botanist  Haenke 
in  1801,  but  it  was  not  until  1837  that  it  was 
brought  into  prominent  notice  by  Schomburgk, 
who  discovered  it  in  the  River  Berbice.  It 
was  first  established  in  this  country  in  1848 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been 
made  to  introduce  it.  The  annexed  illustration 
represents  this  regal  Water  Lily  as  in  its  native 
habitat,  where  its  vast  leaves  and  flowers  are 
produced  so  abundantly  as  to  frequently 
monopolise  the  entire  water  surface  and  impede 
navigation.  Associated  with  it  are  usually  the 
Great  Water  Reed  (Gynerium  saccharoideum), 
called  in  the  West  Indies  the  White  Rousseau, 


their  seed.  For  the  successful  culture  of  this 
Lily  a water  temperature  of  from  80  degs.  to 
85  degs.  is  necessary,  and  a rich  soil  in  organic 
matter.  A compost  of  good  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  thoroughly  decayed  manure  in  equal  pro- 
portions would  bo  the  most  suitable.  A mound 
should  be  formed  of  threo  loads  of  this  soil 
heaped  over  one  load  of  brickbats,  and  the  water 
requires  to  be  let  into  the  tank  and  heated 
several  days  before  planting,  which  should  not 
be  later  than  the  middle  of  April.  In  order  to 
have  the  young  plant  in  a vigorous  state  at  this 
time,  the  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  January, 
using  a soil  of  equal  parts  loam,  sand,  and  leaf- 
mould.  If  attainable  several  seeds  should  be 
sown,  and  after  a slight  covering  they  should  be 
plunged  in  water  having  a temperature  of  from 
85  degs.  to  90  degs.  Thus  situated  the  seedlings 
appear  in  from  two  to  three  weeks  ; three  or 
four  of  the  most  promising  of  them  should  be 
selected,  and  grown  on,  using  4-inch  pots,  and 
the  same  soil  as  that  just  named.  Although 
one  plant  is  sufficient,  it  is  better  to  be  pro- 
vided with  others  in  case  of  failure;  their 
crowns  should  be  kept  just  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  fully  exposed  to  light ; by  the 
middle  of  March  they  will  require  a 9-inch 
pot,  which  will  afford  them  sufficient  root^oom 
until  the  time  for  planting  out,  when  they 
should  be  furnished  with  five  or  six  leaves,  the 
largest  measuring  from  6 inches  to  8 inches 


offensive  to  the  nostrils  like  manure-water,  and 
you  will  find  them  advertised  in  these  pages, 
whilst  a pinch  of  guano,  dissolved  in  water,  is 
efficacious  without  being  injurious,  and  guano 
is  the  basis  of  all  special  manures.  Cannot, 
however,  you  grow  the  plants  outside  the  con- 
servatory, and  bring  them  into  this  structure 
merely  when  in  flower?  Your  gardener  knows 
his  business  evidently,  as  there  is  nothing  like 
manure-water  for  the  plants  when  in  health 
and  vigour.  Clay’s  Fertiliser  is  one  of  the  best 
special  manures  for  Roses,  and  should  be  used 
according  to  directions.  In  dealing  with  all 
these  preparations  it  is  necessary  to  be  very 
careful,  and  not  to  give  too  much,  otherwise  it 
simply  means  ruin. — C.  T. 

2963. — A coil  boiler. — I should  recommend 
a coil  consisting  of  2-inch  piping,  with  four  or 
five  laps.  If  properly  set  this  would  do  the 
work  well,  but  a good  saddle  would  doubtless 
prove  rather  more  economical  in  fuel — that  is, 
if  rightly  set  and  carefully  stoked,  for  so  much 
depends  upon  these  two  points  that  error  or 
neglect  in  either  of  them  would  probably  make 
all  the  difference. — B.  C.  R. 

2911.— An  unheated  greenhouse.— 

You  could  have  a good  selection  pf  Ferns  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  we  are  afraid,  judging  from 
the  position  of  the  house,  that  nothing  else  will 
succeed.  Now  or  within  the  next  few  weeks 


The  Royal  Water  Lily  (Victoria  Regia)  and  other  aquatic  vegetation. 


a plant  which  bears  plume-like  panicles  2 feet 
or  3 feet  in  length  ; large  aquatic  Arums 
(Philodendrons)  and  Cyclanthads  which,  though 
not  really  aquatics,  occur  frequently  on  the  river 
margins  of  tropical  America. 

The  Victoria  Regia,  though  no  doubt  a 
perennial  in  its  native  country,  is  treated  as  an 
annual  in  England.  Unlike  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  it  never  forms  either  tubers  or 
rhizomes,  but  produces  in  favourable  seasons 
great  quanties  of  seed,  which  are  used  exten- 
sively for  food  by  the  natives  of  the  parts  where 
it  is  found.  Owing  to  its  enormous  dimensions, 
few  establishments  possess  convenience  for  grow- 
ing it,  but,  where  space  could  be  afforded,  its 
unique  appearance  would  amply  repay  all 
trouble  bestowed  upon  it.  It  attains  its 
maximum  size  in  August,  when  its  leaf-stalks 
measure  frequently  12  feet  in  length,  and  the 
leaves  from  5 feet  to  6 feet  in  diameter.  The 
under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  are  remarkable  for 
their  conspicuous  ribs,  which  project  to  the 
extent  of  from  1 inch  to  2 inches,  and 
divide  the  leaf  into  quadrangular  compart- 
ments. The  flowers,  which  rise  a few  inches 
above  the  water,  are  from  10  inches  to 
12  inches  in  diameter  when  fully  expanded,  and 
very  fragrant.  The  outer  petals  are  white, 
while  the  inner  ones  and  stamens  are  pink, 
changing  to  a deep  rose.  The  flowers  are  of 
short  duration,  seldom  opening  more  than  twice  ; 
they  expand  in  the  afternoon,  and  remain  open 
until  the  following  morning,  and  after  the  final 
closing  they  sink  below  the  water  to  ripen 


across  ; and  in  planting,  the  mound  of  soil  should 
be  high  enough  to  allow  the  leaves  to  float. 
In  order  to  secure  good  seeds  the  flower,  when 
fully  expanded,  requires  to  be  fertilised,  and 
the  capsules  should  be  enveloped  in  muslin, 
after  the  decay  of  the  floral  whorls,  to  prevent 
the  seed  from  escaping. 


2970. — Lilies  for  show. — In  this  case  it  is 
necessary  to  plant  a dozen  bulbs  or  so  in  one 
large  flower-pot  of  the  same  variety.  The  best 
varieties  for  exhibition  are  the  varieties  of  L. 
speciosum,  rubrum,  roseum,  and  album.  L. 
auratum  is  also  an  excellent  species,  and  one 
good  bulb  of  this  will  sometimes  make  a grand 
show  plant.  By  growing  them  well  they  increase 
in  vigour,  and  also  in  the  number  of  the  bulbs 
year  by  year.  L.  californicum  and  others  of 
this  type  do  well  for  pot  culture.  So  also  do 
the  best  varieties  of  L.  tigrinum  ; the  variety 
splendens  is  the  best.  Put  the  bulbs  in  good 
soil  in  October,  and  plunge  them  in  Cocoa-fibre 
out-of-dcors,  all  but  L.  auratum.  Put  them  in 
the  greenhouse  when  they  have  started  to  grow. 
— J.  D.  E. 

2917.— Manure-water  in  a conserva- 
tory.— Of  course,  the  great  thing  is  not  to  use 
the  manure-water  in  the  conservatory,  and  it  is 
not  usual,  as  the  plants  are  generally  brought 
in  this  structure  for  effect  only,  all  the  cultural 
details,  so  to  speak,  being  given  outside.  They 
are  merely  placed  there  when  in  full  bloom. 
You  can  get  special  preparations  that  are  not  I 


i is  the  time  to  start,  and  a creeper  that  would 
succeed  is  the  Ficus  repens  ; that  covers  the  wall 
with  a dense  mass  of  leafage,  and  as  regards 
Ferns,  if  you  are  interested  in  this  class,  the 
finer  hardy  kinds  of  Pteris,  Athyriums,  etc., 
could  be  grown,  also  Palms  of  the  more  robust 
types,  Corypha  australis,  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
Charmerops  humilis,  the  little  Isolepis  gracilis, 
Draciena  australis,  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phor- 
mium  tenax),  but  you  must  place  chief  reliance 
upon  Ferns.  You  will,  however,  find  great 
difficulty  in  growing  plants  in  such  a house,  as 
you  say  the  sun  never  reaches  it.  Flowering 
plants  cannot  be  expected  to  succeed. — C.  T. 

3000.— Treatment  of  a Cytisus.— The  tempera- 
ture  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  enable  the  flowers  to 
expand  kindly  at  this  season.  If  the  plant  could  be  kept 
in  a steady  warmth  of  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  they  would 
I open  all  right.  It  should  also  be  frequently  dewed  over- 
head with  tepid  water,  and  a little  weak  liquid-manure  be 
given  once  a week  or  so.— B.  C.  R. 

2908.— Camellias  in  pots.— The  only  way 
is  to  cut  the  plants  hard  back,  but  we  are  afraid 
that  you  will  not  get  much  bloom  next  season. 
There  is  no  reason  for  letting  the  specimens  get 
into  this  conditition,  as  proper  attention  each 
year  will  always  keep  them  in  good  health. 
First  cut  the  shoots  hard  back,  then  remove  a 
portion  of  the  old  soil,  replacing  it  with  fresh 
material,  consisting  principally  of  peat,  and 
rammed  hard  with  a potting  stick.  The  best 
time  for  this  work  is  when  they  are  commencing 
to  make  new  growths,  and  keep  them  in  a close 
warm  temperature  for  a time,  until  the  growth 
i is  completed.  It  is  better  to  repot  when  growth 
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is  commencing  and  you  may  delay  the  operation 
until  then.  Syringe  frequently,  and  when  the 
growth  is  finished,  cease  to  give  heat,  ventilating 
freely  on  every  possible  occasion,  so  as  to  prepare 


Fig.  1.— Pear  “Jargonelle.” 


them  for  the  open  air.  It  is  only  by  such  a 
bold  course  of  procedure  that  you  can  bring 
the  plants  into  proper  condition  again. — C.  T. 


FRUIT. 

HARDY  FRUITS  FOR  VILLA  GARDENS. 
A subject  that  has  very  much  impressed  me 
during  the  last  few  years  is  the  wonderful 
paucity  of  fruit-trees  in  the  gardens  of  villa 
residences.  Very  few  city  men — and  by  these 
I do  not  allude  merely  to  those  who  live  near 
London,  but  to  those  who  have  to  spend  their 
days  in  other  large  towns  and  their  nights  in 
suburban  residences — cultivate  fruit-trees  in 
their  gardens,  perhaps  because  they  do  not  take 
much  interest  in  them  and  leave  everything  to 
the  “ jobbing  gardener.”  I was  visiting  at  the 
house  of  a manager  of  a large  factory  some  time 
ago.  He  had  a good  house  and  quite  a large 
garden  attached,  but  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able either  for  its  utility  or  beauty  in  it.  The 
gentleman  had  to  purchase  all  his  fruit  and 
nearly  all  his  vegetables,  yet  I was  told  that  he 
left  the  whole  thing  with  a jobbing  gardener, 
who  attended  to  it  about  twice  in  a week.  My 
own  back  garden  is  not  a fourth  of  the  size,  and 
when  I took  possession  about  eight  years  ago, 
I prepared  a plot  of  ground  (about  half  of  it), 
7 yards  by  10  yards,  and  planted  a dozen  bush 
Apple-trees  on  the  dwarfing  stock.  They  were 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord 
Suffield,  Wellington,  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 
I had  four  bushels  of  Apples  from  that  piece  of 
ground  the  fifth  year  after  planting  the  trees, 
and  the  quality  was  so  good  that  8s.  per  bushel 
was  offered  for  them.  I see  plenty  of  gardens 
very  much  larger  which  might  produce  almost 
as  much  fruit  and  vegetables  as  the  family 
would  require.  Even  if  it  was  not  possible  to 
do  so  much  as  this,  fruit,  and  perhaps  vege- 
tables, might  be  grown  to  supplement  that 
necessarily  obtained  from  the  greengrocer.  In 
most  villa  gardens  sufficient  care  has  not 
been  taken  to  cultivate  the  soil.  When  the 
builder  has  finished,  the  garden  ground  is  often 
left  in  a sorry  condition,  the  barren  subsoil 
being  either  mixed  up  with  the  fertile  top  soil, 
or  spread  over  it  in  places  to  the  depth  of  a foot 
or  more.  A gardener  who  understands  his 
business  would  set  to  work  at  once  to  remedy 
these  errors.  My  experience  is  that  if  the 
ground  is  not  well  cultivated  to  the  depth  of 
about  IS  inches,  Apple-trees,  at  least,  will  not 
succeed  on  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Another 
thing  : they  must  be  planted  at  the  right  depth, 
or  some  varieties  will  not  be  long  before  they 
show  signs  of  canker.  Where  the  soil  is  specially 
adapted  for  Apple-culture,  it  may  not  require  so 
much  care  in  its  preparation,  but  I fancy  that 
with  ordinary  preparation  any  garden  will'  grow 
good  Apples.  For  planting 'in  such  small  or 
medium-sized  gardens  the 
Dwarfing-Stocks  are  best,  and  good  trees 
must  be  selected.  They  must  be  healthy  to 
start  with,  and  should  be  taken  up  with  good 
roots.  There  is  no  reason  why  fruit-trees  should 
not  grow  quite  as  well  in  a small  garden  as  in  a 
large  one,  but  we  seldom  find  tliat  the  same 


success  attends  their  culture  in  the  gardens  of 
villa  residences  as  is  to  be  seen  in  neighbouring 
gardens  where  an  experienced  gardener  has 
charge  of  them.  There  are  many  and  obvious 
reasons  for  this.  The  amateur  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  garden  work  is  advised  to  plant 
fruit-trees  in  his  garden,  and  as  the  buds  begin 
to  start  in  the  spring  he  thinks  it  time  to  begin 
planting  his  trees.  Another  thing  I have  noticed 
is  that  the  trees  are  purchased  and  sent 
home  before  the  ground  is  ready  to  receive 
them,  so  that  the  first  operation  is  to  lay  them 
in  by  the  heels  until  the  convenient  season 
comes  to  plant  them.  The  ground  is  dug  over 
in  the  most  superficial  manner  ; a hole  not  large 
enough  for  the  roots  is  made  through  the  hard 
subsoil,  the  tree  is  stuffed  into  it,  and  the 
operation  is  finished.  Very  soon  we  hear  com- 
plaints about  the  fruit-trees  not  doing  well,  but 
by  this  time  their  condition  is  so  bad  that 
nothing  can  be  done  to  produce  satisfactory  re- 
sults. When  I stated  above  that  I believed  fruit- 
trees  would  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  I was 
drawing  upon  my  own  experience  with  them, 
and  that  with  dry  hard  gravel  from  1 foot  to 
3 feet  below  the  surface,  as  well  as  upon  stub- 
born wet  clayey  soil.  For  small  gardens  the 
bush  or  pyramid  form  of  tree  is  best.  I prefer 
pyramids,  but  they  do  not  retain  that  form 
long,  because  it  is  an  absurd  notion  to  grow  any 
tree  in  the  form  of  a pyramid  unless  it  is  its 
natural  form.  I let  the  top  branches  grow  out 
as  much  or  more  as  those  near  the  base  of  the 
tree,  and  I find  this  form  productive  of  excel- 
lent results.  Many  persons  fancy  that  the 
ground  under  fruit-trees  is  wasted  unless  they 
have  something  growing  upon  it.  This  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  a popular  delusion 
Nothing  ought  to  be  planted  under  the  trees, 
not  even  at  the  beginning,  if  the  best  results  are 
expected.  At  first 

Vegetables  can  be  grown,  but  if  we  could  see 
their  roots  exposed  during  the  summer  and  how 
they  robbed  the  trees  of  their  due  proportion  of 
moisture  and  other  sustenance,  we  would  speedily 
conclude  that  one  crop  was  enough  at  a time. 
A moderate-sized  garden  is  best  laid  out  in  the 
following  manner  (after  the  ground  has  been 
trenched  or  made  up  to  the  depth  of  IS  inches 
at  least ; 2 feet  would  be  better)  : If  fruit  is  the 
principal  object,  there  ought  to  be  a border 
6 feet  or  more  wide  all  round  it,  and  if  the 
garden  is  surrounded  by  a wall,  this  will  do  to 
train  fruit-trees  upon.  The  borders  in  front  of 
the  wall  will  grow  Strawberries,  but  they  should 
not  be  nearer  it  than  3 feet.  A gravel  path  should 
be  next  the  borders  ; for  a small  garden  it  need 
not  be  more  than  3 or  4 feet  wide — 4 feet  would 
be  better.  Down  the  centre  of  the  garden 
there  should  be  a similar  path,  edged  with  Box 
or  tiles.  Tiles,  I fancy,  are  best,  because  they 
do  not  harbour  slugs,  and  a row  of  Strawberry 
plants  might  be  planted  quite  close  to  the  tiles, 
which  they  soon  cover  with  their  deep-green 
leaves  ; they  are  also  beautiful  in  flower,  and 
more  so  with  their  rich  scarlet  fruits.  This 
arrangement  of  paths  will  divide  the  garden 
into  two  plots  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  and 
a border  all  round  of  not  less  than  6 feet  wide. 
The  paths  will  require  gravel,  and  sometimes 
this  can  be  obtained  in  the  garden.  I had  to 
plant  such  a garden  once,  and  in  one  place  the 
gravel  cropped  up  to  within  6 inches  of  the 
surface,  so  I took  out  the  gravel  to  the  depth 
of  a foot  more  and  exchanged  it  with  the  soil 
from  the  paths.  The  only  difficulty  I had  with 
the  trees  upon  this  dry  gravel  was  the  want 
of  water  at  the  roots.  They  were  watered  when 
we  had  time,  but  often  they  had  to  go  without, 
and  smaller,  badly  coloured  fruit  was  the  result. 
When  the  garden  has  been  laid  out,  and  the 
soil  well  prepared  much  manure  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  if  the  soil  is  poor  a good  dressing  of 
farmyard  manure,  quite  decayed,  should  be  dug 
in.  The  trees  ought  to  be  purchased  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  drop  in  the  autumn,  and  they 
ought  to  be  planted  in  November.  The  dwarf- 
ing stocks  are  best,  and  as  all  trees  on  these 
stocks  are  budded  or  grafted  close  to  the  ground, 
the  trees  must  be  planted  so  that  the  soil  comes 
into  contact  with  the  union  of  the  stock  and  the 
scion.  Roots  will  in  some  cases  issue  from  the 
base  of  the  scion,  and  such  trees  will  be  practi- 
cally upon  their  own  roots.  With  the  free- 
stocks  it  is  different ; the  trees  ought  not  to 
be  planted  deeper  than  they  were  before,  and 
in  the  process  of  planting  see  that  the  roots 
are  carefully  spread  out,  not  twisted  round, 


to  be  pushed  into  a hole  that  is  too  narrow  for 
them.  Even  with  all  this  care  some  of  the 
Apple-trees  on  these  dwarfing  stocks  will 
canker.  Ribston  Pippin  was  the  first  to  canker 
with  me  on  the  dry  gravel ; Gellini  Pippin  and 
Wellington  also  cankered,  and  these  were  all 
amongst  fifty  varieties.  I have  always  believed 
that  canker  came  from  the  roots,  and  in  this 
case  the  evidence  pointed  that  way,  for  after 
the  trees  were  dug  up  and  replanted  with  good 
loam  about  the  roots,  the  disease  was  stayed. 
Insects  soon  find  a refuge  in  the  cankered 
portions,  which  has  led  some  to  believe  that  these 
were  the  cause  of  the  disease  Itself.  Unsuitable 
subsoil  and  undrained  ground  will  bring  canker, 
but  it  can  be  arrested  by  attending  to  the  roots. 
Apples  are  the  most  useful  fruits  to  cultivate. 
A few  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry-trees  should  also 
be  grown  ; Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  in 
the  centre  of  the  plots,  fruit-trees  all  round  the 
paths.  They  ought  to  be  from  6 feet  to  9 feet 
apart,  and  a good  plan  is  to  retrench  the  ground 
the  second  season  after  planting,  and  as  the  work 
proceeds,  to  carefully  lift  the  trees  and  replant 
them.  The  trees  should  be  planted  from  4 h feet 
to  6 feet  from  the  sides  of  the  paths.  A few 
good  Apples  in  the  order  of  their  ripening  are  : 
Dessert : Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  Adam’s 
Pearmain,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Braddick’s  and 
Lodgemore Nonpareils.  Kitchen:  LordSuffield, 
Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Grosvenor,  New  Hawthorn- 
den,  Dumelow’s  Seedling, and  Northern  Green- 
ing. Pears  : Jargonelle  (Fig.  1),  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Urbaniste, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  Easter  Beurr4.  Plums 
for  dessert:  July  Green  Gage,  Green  Gage, 
Kirke’s,  Jefferson’s,  and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop. 
Kitchen : Early  Rivers,  Orleans,  Victoria, 

Autumn  Compote,  and  Belle  de  Septembre. 
Strawberries  : Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
Keen’s  Seedling,  President,  and  British  Queen 
(Fig.  1).  J. 


2962.— The  largest  Raspberry.— I do 

not  doubt  but  that  some  sorts  of  Raspberries 
are  larger  than  others,  but  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  this  respect  between  the  reputedly 
standard  kinds.  In  my  good  soil,  with  its  warm, 
gravelly  bottom,  I can  grow  the  Red  Antwerp 
and  Fastolf  very  large — as  large,  in  fact,  as 
any  I ever  saw.  I do  not  attribute  this 
altogether  to  my  management,  but  the  suit- 
ability of  the  land  for  this  crop.  I do  not  stake 
or  train  the  canes,  but  cut  them  down  every 
spring  to  within  3 feet  6 inches  of  the  ground. 
The  ground  is  never  dug  between  the  rows,  and 
they  get  a surface  dressing  of  manure  every 
winter. — J.  C.  C. 

The  Hornet  and  Norwich  Wonder  are  good  Rasp- 
berries, bearing  freely  large-sized  fruits. — E.  H. 

Northumberland  Fillbasket  produces  the  largest 

fruit  of  any,  and  is  prolific  also,  especially  where  the  soil 
is  sandy  loam  and  inclined  to  be  moist,  but  without  being 
stagnant  with  moisture.— S.  P. 

2997.— Pruningfruit-trees.— The  winter 
season  is  a good  time  to  prune  fruit-trees  ; but 
it  should  not  be  delayed  until  the  spring,  when 
the  trees  are  bursting  into  bud.  As  regards 
Roses,  that  is  another  matter.  W all  Roses  may 
be  pruned  earlier  than  the  general  stock,  say  in 
March,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  But  pruning  is  a delicate 


Fig.  2.— Strawberry  “British  Queen.” 


matter.  The  proper  way  is  to  observe  closely 
and  study  each  variety.  So  much  depends  upon 
the  kind  that  general  advice  only  can  be  given. 
In  March  it  is  safe  to  prune  H.P.’s,  and  early 
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April  is  quite  soon  enough  for  the  Noisetto  and 
Tea-scented  kinds.  The  degree  of  pruning  will 
depend  upon  what  purpose  the  plants  are  re- 
quired for.  If  for  exhibition  prune  more  severely 
than  for  garden  decoration  only.  So  much 
information  has,  however,  been  given  already  in 
Gardening  upon  this  important  subject  that  one 
need  not  refer  to  it  at  length  here. — C.  T. 

2975.— Espalier  Apples.— “W.  0.”  will  find  the 
following  good  for  this  form  of  training  For  kitchen  : 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Warner's  King,  and  Alfriston.  Des- 
sert kinds  : Oox’a  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and 
Sturmer  Pippin.— S.  P. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Querits  and  antvurt  ate  inserted  in 

Gardrninq  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  87,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used,  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
»n  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
n the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and. 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardenino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


3024. — Ferns  for  show.— Will  someone  kindly  give 
me  the  names  of  the  two  best  exotic  Ferns  for  show?— 
L.  L. 

3025. — Stage  Auriculas  — Will  someone  kindly  give 
me  some  hints  on  the  culture  of  Stage  Auriculas  ?— 
L.  E. 

3026. — Violets  In  pots.— Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me 
how  to  grow  Violets  in  pots  so  as  to  have  a good  deal  of 
bloom  ?— Sutton. 

3027. — Manure  for  Begonias  — What  manure  and 
fertiliser  do  Begonias  like,  and  when  is  the  best  time  to 
give  it?— A Youngster. 

3028  — Pruning  Roses. — Advice  wanted  about  best 
time  for  manuring  and  pruning  Rose-trees  in  a Kentish 
garden  with  very  poor  sandy  soil? — Newcomer. 

3029. — Selaginella  for  show.— I want  two  good 
pans  of  Selaginella  for  show.  Will  someone  give  me  the 
names  of  two  best  kinds  to  grow  for  that  purpose?— L.  L. 

3030. — Plants  from  seeds  — Is  it  possible  for  a 
beginner  to  raise  healthy  plants  from  seed  in  the  house 
without  a greenhouse  or  frame  of  any  kind? — St.  Nessan. 

3031. — Crassulas.— Will  someone  kindly  give  me  the 
names  of  the  best  varieties  suitable  for  greenhouse  culture, 
together  with  a tew  hints  on  the  treatment  required? — 
W.  C.  L. 

3032. — Mildew  on  Grapes.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  cause  of  mildew  on  Grapes?  I have  lost  all 
my  Grapes  from  mildew  for  the  last  three  years.  — 
G.  W.  A. 

3033. — Aspidistra  lurida  variegata.  — Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  method  of  growing 
Aspidistra  lurida  variegata  in  a room  window  facing 
south  ?— W.  R. 

3034. — Chinese  Sacred  Lilies.  — Will  Chinese 
Sacred  Lilies  bloom  a second  year?  If  so,  I should  be 
glad  if  someone  would  kindly  give  treatment  for  same 
after  blooming  ? — Tazetta. 

3035. — Planting  out  a Stephanotis.— Will  some- 
one please  tell  me  when  is  the  best  time  to  plant  out  a 
Stephanotis  which  is  in  a good-sized  pot,  and  has  been 
doing  well?-  Enquirer. 

3036. — Treatment  of  Cyclamens,  &c  — What  s 
the  proper  treatment  of  Cyclamens  in  pots  when  out  of 
bloom,  also  of  an  Erica  just  over?  Can  I succeed  in  keeping 
them  to  bloom  another  season  ? — F.  M.  H. 

3037.  — Edging  for  a walls.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  is  the  best  edging  for  a garden  walk,  which 
is  to  be  of  asphalte?  Is  there  anything  to  beat  44-inch 
bricks  as  used  for  building?— Enquirer. 

3038  — Culture  of  Gentlana  acaulis,  &c.—  I 
should  feel  much  obliged  if  anyone  would  tell  me  the  best 
way  to  cultivate  Gentiana  acaulis?  Also,  where  I can  get 
seed  of  the  Flowering  Rush  (Butomis  umbellata)?— Mary. 

3039.  — Wallflowers. — I had  in  the  border  of  my 
garden  a large  number  of  Wallflowers  raised  from  seed 
last  year,  but  the  frost  has  killed  them.  Will  someone 
please  say  how  they  could  be  preserved  in  future  ?— 

3040.  — Making  a hot-bed.— Would  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  construct  a hot-bed  (for  raising  annuals, 
etc.)  by  an  oil-lamp,  or  any  other  inexpensive  way  ? But 
one  made  with  stable-manure  would  not  be  convenient. — 
Quaero. 

3041.  -Improving  a lawn.— I should  he  glad  to 
know  the  best  way  of  improving  my  lawn  ? It  has  not  had 
anything  done  to  it  for  many  years,  and  most  of  it  is  now 
covered  with  Moss.  What  Grass  there  is  is  very  coarse. 
The  house  is  close  to  the  sea,  and  the  soil  is  mostly  sand, 
and  very  close.  It  gets  very  hot  and  dry  on  the  top  in  the 
summer,  but  retains  moisture  fairly  well  some  inches  from 
the  surface.— M.  G.  O, 


,'l()42.— Manettl-stock. — Will  someone  kindly  inform 
me  what  is  the  Manefti-stock  that  Roses  are  budded  on? 
Also,  how  to  tell  whether  it  is  the  Manetti  or  Heedling 
Brier  the  Roses  are  on  when  received  from  the  nurseryman  ? 
—II.  J.  S. 

3013.— Treatment  of  a Scarborough  Lily.— 
Will  someono  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  manage  a 
Scarborough  Lily  as  a window  plant  ? Mine  never  blooms, 
and  dies  down  in  the  winter.  Does  it  require  much  water 
and  heat  ?-C.  M.  II. 

3044. — Lilium  Krameri.— Will  someone  kindly  say, 

as  soon  as  possible,  the  soil  and  proper  treatment  ol 
Lilium  Krameri,  as  I have  lost  all  the  bulbs  of  it  I have 
tried?  They  rotted  off.  Were  potted  and  treated  as  other 
Lilium  bulbs.— Mrs.  Yood.  - 

3045. — Mulberry-trees.— Will  someone  please  in- 
form me  what  sort  of  soil  is  best  to  grow  Mulberry-trees 
in,  and  if  they  are  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  m 
Northamptonshire?  Also,  how  large  the  trees  must  be 
before  they  bear  fruit  ?— Autiiorpk. 

3046. — Sedums  and  Sempervivums.— I shall 
feel  much  obliged  if  someone  will  tell  me  if  any  of  the 
above  plants  are  suitable  for  pot-culture  in  a greenhouse  ? 
If  so,  the  names  of  the  best  varieties  for  the  purpose  and 
treatment  required?— Warwickshire. 

3047. — Soda  in  water  for  plants  — I think  of 
watering  my  fruit-trees  this  year  with  the  washing-up 
water  from  the  kitchen  ; but  as  it  is  sure  to  contain  soda, 
I shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  will  be  beneficial  or 
injurious  to  plants  in  general?— A.  S. 

3048. — Pear  blossoms  and  birds  — Would  anyone 
kindly  inform  me  how  to  protect  the  blossom-buds  of  my 
Pyramid  Pear-trees  from  birds  ? I have  twined  black 
threads  through  the  branches,  but  the  little  pests  have 
helped  themselves  freely  all  the  same.— Enquirer. 

3049. — Rose  for  pot-culture  — Will  someone  give 
me  the  name  of  a good  dark  velvety-red,  a pink,  and  a 
white  Rose  suitable  for  pot-culture  ? When  ought  I to 
plant  them,  and  what  soil  should  be  used  ? I may  say  my 
greenhouse  faces  south,  but  is  shaded  from  hot  sun.— 
Wiltshire. 

3050. — stock  for  Roses.— I should  be  much  obliged 
to  “J.  C.  O.”  or  “ P.  U.”  if  they  will  say  what  kinds  of 
Roses  will  suit  the  seedling  Rosa  canina  stock— H.  P.’s  or 
Teas— as  I have  got  one  hundred  to  bud  next  summer ; also 
state  how  far  apart  they  want  planting,  and  their  after 
treatment  ? — J.  W.  P. 

3051. — Unsatisfactory  Hyacinths.— Is  it  the 
fault  of  the  bulb  grower  that  the  Hyacinths  sent  out 
should  throw  up  several  sets  of  shoots  around  the  bulb? 
I got  my  bulbs  this  year  from  Holland  direct,  and  am  much 
disappointed  in  the  Hyacinths.  Has  this  been  anyone 
else’s  experience  ?— T.  D.  L. 

3052. — Filling  window-boxes.— I have  seven  win- 
dow-boxes, three  on  the  ground  floor,  three  on  the  first  flcor, 
and  one  above.  They  all  face  due  south.  What  would  be 
the  most  pleasing  and  lasting  way  of  adorning  them  for 
the  coming  summer?  Originality  to  a slight  extent  and 
variety  desired. — Albt.  E.  Watson. 

3053. — Good  Dahlias  — Will  someone  give  me  the 
names  of  twelve  good  Double  Dahlias,  six  Cactus  and  six 
the  very  large  double  variety  ? Should  they  be  started  in 
a hot-bed,  and  then  removed  to  a well-manured  part  of 
the  garden  ? A few  hints  as  to  their  culture  will  be  much 
appreciated  by  a beginner. — Wiltshire. 

3054. — Growing  Chinese  Primulas.— What  i9 
the  best  way  to  grow  Chinese  Primulas,  double  and 
Bingle?  What  is  the  best  pottiDg  material?  When  and 
how  to  increase  the  stock  ? What  treatment  in  summer, 
and  name  a few  of  the  finest  varieties  of  both  double  and 
single,  giving  colour  of  each?— .J.  Dougan. 

3055. — Arrangement  of  a border.— Will  someone 
kindly  advi9e  me  what  to  do  with  a border  partly  flower- 
bed and  partly  turf  at  the  side  of  a drive,  and  so  shaded 
by  trees  that  nothing  seems  to  do  well,  and  the  turf  is 
ohiefly  Moss.  Would  it  be  of  any  use  to  try  the  Grass- 
seeds  advertised  for  sowing  under  trees?— Hope. 

3056. — Cutting  back  an  Orange  tree  — Having 
an  Orange-tree  that  ha9  got  very  tall  and  bare  below  with 
a stem  about  1 J inches  thick,  I am  thinking  of  cutting  it 
over  about  9 inches  above  the  graft.  Will  one  of  experi- 
ence say  if  it  will  break  and  send  out  young  shoots,  and 
make  a good  plant?  I may  9ay  I have  plenty  of  heat. — A 
Constant  Reader. 

3057. — Evergreen  shrubs  for  a town  garden. 

— Will  someone  kindly  give  the  names  of  six  or  eight  ever- 
green shrubs  that  would  flower  in  the  summer  in  a town 
garden?  I have  got  Rhododendrons  and  Laurustinus,  and 
I should  like  to  have  a few  others  from  about  2 feet  to 
4 feet  in  height.  I want  them  for  planting  out  in  the  beds 
on  the  lawn.— F.  J.  K. 

3058. — Winter  Cherry.— There  wa9  an  article  in 
Gardening,  Jan.  21st,  on  “ A few  good  window  flowers.” 
Will  “C.  T.”  kindly  tell  me  if  the  seed  of  the  Winter 
Cherry  will  germinate  after  being  used  for  two  months  in 
a dry  state  for  indoor  decorative  purposes  ? Should  the 
seed  be  sown  under  glass,  and  at  what  period  ? Will  the 
seedlings  flower  this  year?— L.  E. 

3059. — Plants  for  heavy  soil.— Will  someone 
kindly  advise  me  what  flowers  to  grow  in  a heavy  clay 
Boil  ? 1 have  moved  to  a new  garden  within  a mile  and  a 
half  of  the  centre  of  Birmingham,  and  so  get  a good  deal 
of  smoke.  The  ground  was  formerly  cultivated,  but  the 
last  year  or  two  was  sown  with  Grass.  That  I had  well 
dug  in  in  the  autumn.  Will  Celery  grow  ?— Janette. 

3060. — Black -fly  on  Peach  trees.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  I can  effectually  destroy  black-fly  on 
Peach-trees  ? I have  tried  a solution  of  Quassia  and  soft- 
soap,  and  other  advertised  inseoticides  in  vain.  I find 
them  very  difficult  things  to  kill  ; they  have  stood  over 
20  degs.  of  frost  and  are  as  numerous  as  before.  Any 
good  recipe  will  be  thankfully  received. — Perplexed. 

3961.— Potting  Chrysanthemums,  &c.— Will 
someone  kindly  say  if,  when  potting  on  young  Chrysan- 
themums, Fuchsias,  &c.,  the  contents  of  the  smaller 
pot  should  be  put  in  a ball  into  the  larger,  or  if  the 
roots  should  be  partially  shaken  out?  I have  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  the  former,  fearing  the  check  ; but  the 
latter  course  give9  a larger  amoimt  of  fre9h  nutriment. — 
T.  D.  L. 


3062. — Cauliflower  plants  clamping  off.— (n 

spring  I how  my  Cauliflower  seed  in  a box  in  the  green- 
house. An  soon  an  large  enough  I prick  them  out  into  a 
frame  with  a good  layer  of  horse-manure  in  the  bottom, 
and  soil  on  the  top,  and  when  they  have  grown  about 
four  leaves  about  half  of  them  suddenly  damp  off  level  by 
the  soil.  What  is  the  cause,  and  how  can  I stop  it  in 
future?— L.  I.. 

3063. — Ribbon  borders.— I have  a ribbon  bed  on 
each  side  of  the  path  to  my  front  door,  which  I propose 
dividing  into  sexagonal  oblongs  with  White  Pinks,  each 
little  bed  being  about  6 feet  long  by  30  inches  broad.  Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  what  good  perennials  I could  plant 
in  each  bed,  so  as  to  avoid  the  desolate  appearance  during 
winter  of  empty  beds  when  the  “Geraniums”  and  Begonias 
are  removed? — T.  P.  L. 

3064. — Apple-tree  dying.— 1 have  a King  of  the 
Pippins  Apple.  It  has  been  planted  several  years,  but 
hears  very  few  fruits.  The  wood  cankers  very  much,  and 
the  majority  of  the  last  season’s  growths  die.  The  soil  is 
for  the  most  part  gravel.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
the  cause  of  the  mischief  ? Would  it  be  of  any  advantage 
to  remove  the  old  soil  ? If  so,  what  kind  of  earth  should 
be  substituted?—.!.  D. 

3065. — Vegetables  in  a small  garden.— Advice 
wanted  how  to  get  good  crops  of  the  following  vegetables 
in  a small  garden  in  Kent,  with  very  poor  sandy  soil,  and 
surrounded  by  high  trees  and  hedges,  which  make  every- 
thing tall  and  lanky?— Potatoes,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Peas, 
Spinach,  French  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners,  Lettuces,  Endive, 
Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage  (Savoys,  &c.).  Celery, 
Tomatoes,  Beetroot,  Kale.— Newcomer. 

3066. — Unsatisfactory  Hyacinths.— Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  the  reason  of  Hyacinth  - buds  opening 
before  the  leaves  or  flower-stalk  grow  ? I have  one  now  in 
flower,  which  is  about  14  inches  in  height,  and  without 
leaves  of  any  length,  and  all  the  blossoms  so  crowded  that 
there  is  hardly  any  space  for  them  to  expand  properly. 
Several  others  are  coming  on  in  the  same  way,  growing  in 
pots,  and  being  good  firm  bulb3.— M.  S. 

3067. — A lean-to  greenhouse.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  advice  about  cost  of  erecting  a lean-to 
greenhouse,  16  feet  or  18  feet  long  by  6 feet  wide,  any 
height?  I cannot  build  a furnace,  nor  have  I gas. 
What  heating  apparatus,  managed  with  oil,  would  keep  out 
frost?  The  house  is  to  open  into  my  drawing-room,' and 
must  be  free  from  any  smell  of  oil.  What  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  a removable  greenhouse  and  a fixture? — 
Newcomer. 

3068. — Violets  in  a frame.— Will  someone  kindly 
advise  me  as  to  the  management  of  a frame  of  Double 
Violets  (Marie  Louise)?  I started  one  last  spring,  which 
did  very  well  till  November,  when  the  buds  and  leaves 
began  to  get  mouldy  and  drop  off  ? The  plants  are  now 
In  a very  bad  state.  The  frame  has  been  carefully  venti- 
lated, having  two  lights.  Would  it  be  safe  to  divide  and 
use  the  same  plants  again?  Must  there  be  fresh  soil ? — 
Speedwell,. 

3069. — Tuberous  Begonias  from  seed  — Can 
Tuberous  Begonias  be  raised  from  9eed  in  a frame  ? I have 
been  told  that  if  the  seed  i9  sown  in  March  and  a piece  of 
glass  covered  over  the  pan  they  will  grow  well.  Is  this 
true  ? If  so,  would  anyone  give  me  a few  hints  on  treat- 
ment of  young  seedlings?  I have  a frame  that  grows  the 
bulbs  well,  and  I would  like  to  grow  some  from  seed.  My 
frame  gets  plenty  of  sun,  and  is  in  a nice  sheltered  posi- 
tion.—A Youngster. 

3070.  — Worm  on  Roses.— I have  in  my  garden  about 
80  Roses,  and  this  two  years  a small  worm  or  borer  eats 
the  top  of  the  stalk  about  July,  and  it  works  down  the 
inside  of  shank  about  2 inches,  then  it  seems  to  disappear, 
and  the  top  of  Rose  die9.  I should  be  glad  to  know  if 
anyone  has  had  a similar  experience,  and  what  means 
they  used  to  protect  the  Ro9e  ? My  garden  has  a cold 
subsoil,  and  an  eastern  aspect,  but  invariably  have  a good 
display  of  bloom. — E.  M'Queen. 

3671.— Chrysanthemums  for  large  flowers. 

Would  “ E.  M.”  kindly  give  height  of  the  following 

Chrysanthemums  to  be  grown  for  large  flowers,  three  blos- 
soms on  each  plant  ?— Maiden’s  Blush,  Queen  of  England, 
Golden  Queen  of  England,  Val  d’Andorrb,  Stanstead 
White,  Mme.  Lacroix,  Sarah  Owen,  Barbara,  George 
Glenny  Jardin  de9  Plantes,  Fleur  d’Marie,  Cullingfordi, 
Reverre,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Source  d’Or,  Elaine, 
Smur  d’Harlam,  and  Lord  Alcester.— James  Jones. 

3072.  — Building  a pit.— Would  someone  kindly'  tell 
me  what  would  be  about  the  cost  of  building  a pit  to 
grow  Cucumbers  or  Tomatoes  in  in  summer,  and  for  bed- 
ding plants  in  winter,  15  feet  long,  7 feet  wide?  Would 
2 feet  6-ineh  beds  each  side  be  enough,  and  2 feet  for 
centre  path  ? Should  have  pipes,  I think,  underneath  the 
beds.  Would  3 feet  of  brickwork  do?  I 9hall  have 
no  9ide  light.  I could  make  a step  down  to  give  room  to 
move  about.  I think  I could  do  the  work  myself.— 
Fred 

3073. — An  unsatisfactory  Pear-tree.— I have  a 
Pear-tree  which  starts  into  growth  exceptionally  early, 
the  result  being  that  the  blossom-buds  are  almost  always 
nipped  by  frost  and  cold  winds.  Last  year  after  root- 
pruning  it  gave  promise  of  abundance  of  blossom,  but  was 
apparently  attacked  by  birds,  which  pecked  the  heart  out 
of  all  the  blossom-buds,  result  being,  as  usual,  no  fruit. 
How  can  I remedy  this  ? If  covered  with  a screen  of 
bass  matting  can  the  growth  already  in  advance  of  the 
season  be  retarded,  and  would  that  also  serve  as  a 
protection  from  birds  ? The  tree  appears  healthy,  but 
very  rarely  brings  fruit  to  perfection.— F.  M.  H. 

3074. — Pot-Roses.— Two  months  ago  I bought  six 
Roses— John  Hopper,  Peach  Blossom,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Mme. 
Victor  Verdier,  Eugfene  Furst,  and  Ferdinand  de  Les9eps, 

1 potted  them  in  6-inch  pots,  and  placed  against  a south 
wall.  I have  now  brought  them  into  a greenhouse,  where 
the  temperature  ranges  from  45  degs.  to  55  degs.  They 
are  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  high.  How  far  may  I 
prune  them  back,  and  how  many  Roses  may  I expect  on 
each  plant  with  proper  treatment?  Peach  Blo99om  is 
very  bushy7.  How  many-  eyes  or  shoots  ought  I to  leave  on 
it?  Any  information  as  to  the  proper  management  will 
much  oblige.  I potted  them  according  to  instructions 
give  i from  time  to  time  in  Gardening,  90  I think  I started 
ri  <ut.  Is  this  so  ?— Rosette. 
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3075. — Landscape  gardeners.— Will  anyone  in* 
form  me  as  to  the  beat  way  to  take  up  landscape  garden 
ing  a9  a business  ? Would  it  be  possible  to  get  with  some 
landscape  gardener  as  an  assistant,  lightly  paid  perhaps, 
and  after  continuing  with  him  for  some  years  set  up  for 
oneself  ? Having  been  in  an  engineering  and  surveying 
office,  I have  some  knowledge  as  to  the  surveying  and  the 
making  of  plans,  etc.  I should  not  wish  to  pay  a premium, 
but  should  like  to  have  some  salary  to  begin  with,  how- 
ever small.— C.  E.  H. 

3076. — Bedding  “ Geraniums."— I should  be  very 
much  obliged  for  a little  advice  in  regard  to  my  “ Gera- 
niums?”,! have  a good  number  saved,  but  they  look 
straggling  and  ugly,  though  well  furnished  with  young 
shoots.  Would  it  be  wise  to  trim  them  by  taking  cuttings, 
and,  if  so,  could  I reasonably  expect  the  cutting9  to 
become  suitable  plants  for  flowering  in  the  garden  in 
summer  if  at  once  struck  in  thumb-pots,  and  would  a 
sunny  shelf  in  a greenhouse  be  suitable  for  them  ? I have 
a little  heat.— Roberta. 

3077. — Making  a garden  pay.— Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  if  I could  make  my  garden  pay  by  having 
a regular  gardener  ? At  present  I have  only  a boy  and  a 
man  occasionally.  I have  one  conservatory  20  feet, 
heated,  one  greenhouse  36  feet,  full  of  climbing  Roses, 
heated,  one  greenhouse,  unheated,  36  feet,  and  a large 
garden,  sandy  soil.  I go  to  town  every  day,  and  could 
find  a ready  market  for  flowers,  but,,  of  course,  have  no 
speciality  ; but  the  extra  cost  is  unnecessary  without  I 
could  see  a return  ?— Henry  Dell. 

3078. — White  Azalea  and  Genista  — I should  be 
glad  to  know  if  my  plants  of  White  Azalea  and  Genista  will 
blossom  without  the  help  of  heat  ? They  were  brought  from 
the  nursery  in  full  bloom  last  year,  and  have  wintered  in 
a cold  greenhouse.  Both  plants  look  very  healthy,  but  as 
yet  bear  no  sign  of  blossom.  Would  it  be  any  advantage 
to  bring  them  into  the  house  now?  One  end  of  my  draw- 
ing-room is  heated  with  hot-water  pipes  ; but  the  heat  is 
not  kept  up  all  night.  I have  no  heat  outside.  The 
greenhouse  gets  plenty  of  sun.— F.  M.  H. 

3(179.— Plants  for  a bed — Having  an  oval  bed 
measuring  6 feet  by  9 feet,  I should  like  to  devote  it 
entirely  to  Gladioli,  except  that  it  will  have  four  Standard 
Rose-trees  in  the  middle.  It  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
soil  heavy.  Will  someone  experienced  in  Gladioli  growing 
tell  me  how  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  how  many  could  1 
plant  without  looking  crowded?  Also,  the  names  of  some 
good  8ort9  that  will  blend  with  each  other,  and  when  to 
plant  them  90  that  they  may  be  in  bloom  out-of-doors  by 
the  end  of  July  ?— Beginner,  Wiltshire. 

3080. — Raising  plants.— Can  I raise  plants  satis- 
factorily in  the  following  way?  I have  a large,  very  deep 
wooden  window-box  placed  on  the  ground  against  a west 
wall.  If  I had  it  half  filled  with  manure,  then  quarter 
filled  with  good  mould,  could  I sow  the  seeds  on  that, 
covering  all  with  sheets  of  glass?  Or  would  it  be  better 
to  sow  in  small  boxes  and  lay  them  in  the  large  box  on  the 
manure?  Or  is  manure  necessary  at  all?  Would  such 
plants  be  sufficiently  protected  in  the  open  air  without 
bringing  the  whole  thing  under  cover  ?— St.  Nessan. 

3031.— Hardy  flowers  — I wish  to  have  bright  hardy 
flowers  from  November  to  May,  when  I can  get  none  out  of 
the  garden,  and  Tomatoes  in  summer.  To  get  flowers  by 
next  November,  when  ought  I to  have  the  house  erected, 
and  when  ought  I to  begin  to  get  plants  ready  ? Could  I 
grow  Roses  in  a border  1 foot  wide  along  the  brick  wall  ? 
When  and  how  long  would  these  flower  if  I managed  by 
heat  and  mats  to  keep  the  frost  out  ? I live  in  Kent.  I 
want  a list  of  Rose9,  Lilies,  and  other  suitable  hardy 
flowers  that  would  not  fail  from  November  to  May.— New- 
comer. 

3082. — Forcing  Roses  — I want  to  force  some  Roses 
for  next  Christmas  and  onward,  I propose  potting  up 
next  March,  but  do  not  know  if  I am  to  prune  then  and 
again  about  end  of  July,  or  let  them  grow  on  until  the 
latter  date  and  then  prune,  bringing  them  under  glass  in 
October  and  commencing  fires  in  November.  Also,  should 
I bring  them  out  in  the  open  about  end  of  May  to  ripen 
wood  before  again  pruning  the  following  July?  Will 
some  experienced  grower  please  give  advice?  I propose 
growing  principally  Bush  Roses  on  Seedling  Briers  and  a 
few  Standards.— J.  F. 

3083. — Marechal  Niel  Rose.— I have  one  in  a tub 
trained  against  the  wall  of  a conservatory,  where  it  does 
not  get  so  much  sun  as  I could  wish.  Planted  about 
fifteen  months.  About  5 feet  of  the  stem  above  soil  is 
bare  of  leaves,  and  this  I attribute  to  the  lime-wa9h  from 
wall  when  syringing.  It  had  a few  blooms  last  year,  and 
no  v a couple  of  buds  have  formed  on  a terminal  spray 
15  feet  long  from  base,  no  more  ; but  there  are  plenty  of 
leaf-buds.  I have  given  it  a little  tepid  weak  liquid- 
manure.  Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  expect  more  flower- 
b ids?— A.  Armstrong. 

3081. — Destroying  rats  —My  neighbour,  in  a 
suburb  in  the  south  of  London,  has  three  or  four  fowl  runs 
and  a pigeon  house,  which  appear  to  be  the  breeding 
ground  for  rats  ; these  monsters  come  through  into  my 
garden,  and  do  a great  deal  of  damage.  Last  summer 
they  ate  several  rows  of  Peas,  and  they  are  now  becoming 
so  numerous  that  they  walk  about  like  domestic  animals. 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  these  pe9ts, 
a9  I am  afraid  of  them  getting  into  the  house  ? And  also 
tell  me  if  my  neighbour  has  a right  to  keep  the  fowls  to 
the  annoyance  of  others  ? — N.  Salkeld. 

30S5.  -A  garden  ditch  —At  the  end  of  my  garden 
is  a ditch  about  5 feet  or  6 feet  wide  and  3 feel  deep, 
along  whioh  a stream  of  water  runs.  I have  no  use  for 
the  ditch,  and  should  like  to  fill  it  up  so  a9  to  increase 
the  size  of  my  garden,  but  I am  in  doubt  how  to  proceed, 
as  I have  an  idea  that  some  sort  of  drainage  ought  to  be 
provided  tooarry  oft  the  water.  Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me 
whether  I ought  to  drain  the  ditch  before  covering  in, 
and  it  so  what  kind  and  size  of  pipes  should  be  used.  If 
pipes  should  be  laid  would  they  require  to  be  laid  on  a 
bed  or  layer  of  brick9,  and  cemented  end  to  end  with 
Roman  cement  ? Any  other  particulars  that  would  help 
me  will  be  much  appreciated.— Shkrrard. 

3086.— Treatment  of  Peach-trees.— Will  any 
experienced  fruit  grower  kindly  give  advioe  as  to  treat- 
ment of  Peach-trees  dropping  their  buds,  developing 
leaves,  and  making  strong  growths?  The  trees  are 
growing  in  a lean-to  6 feet  wide,  two  trained  against  the 
wall  and  two  near  the  glas9.  The  lean-to  has  a flow  and 


feturrt  pipe  Under  the  pathway,  with  another  flow  and 
return  pipe  which  conveys  heat  to  other  houses.  These 
pipes  are  divided  by  a wall  from  the  borders,  which  are 

2 feet  in  depth,  and  partly  outside  the  house.  The  trees 
were  planted  in  1889,  and  have  been  lifted  twice  since 
They  have  carried  good  foliage  each  year,  have  a low 
night  temperature,  and  have  been  well  watered.  Day 
temperature  about  70  degs.  They  dropped  buds  and  also 
half-formed  fruit  last  year  ; I thought  at  the  time  from 
deficiency  of  water.  Is  the  bud-dropping  owing  to  over- 
heating of  the  border  from  the  pipes  under  pathway? 
Peaches  do  better  in  a corresponding  lean-to  which  has 
not  this  arrangement.— N.  L. 

3087.— Cropping  a garden.— I write  to  ask  if  I 
have  made  the  most  use  of  my  kitchen  garden,  as  itisvery 
small,  and  I find  it  difficult  to  plant,  as  I have  got  to  grow 
many  other  plants  also  ? The  garden  is  70  feet  by  49  feet. 
I have  a wall  on  two  sides— one  end  6 feet  high.  Garden 
walks  150  feet  long,  4 feet  wide.  Plants  grown  for  the  year  : 
Spring  Cabbage,  150  ; Potatoes,  six  rows  across  the  garden, 
early  main  crop  ; Peas,  four  rows  across,  early  main  crop 
and  late  ; Scarlet  Runner  Beans,  two  rows  across,  not 
sticked  ; Carrots,  two  small  beds ; Lettuce,  100  ; Marrows. 
12  plants;  Brussels  Sprouts,  100;  Savoys,  120;  Scotch 
Kale,  160  ; Sprouting  Broccoli,  30  ; Autumn  Cabbage,  40 ; 
Strawberry-plants,  20  ; Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Kale, 
and  few  other  plants  all  grown  from  seed  ; few  plants  of 
Thyme,  Mint,  Sage,  and  Parsley  ; Currant-trees,  12 ; 
Apples  (pyramidal),  0 ; standards,  8 ; Pears,  standards,  3 ; 
5 Pears  on  wall,  4 Cherry,  4 Plum  on  wall  (trees  planted 
six  years  ago),  12  Dahlias,  12  Hollyhocks,  4 wire  arche9, 

3 feet  wide,  with  Ivy  ; Chrysanthemums,  130  in  10  inch 
pots,  grown  on  side  of  paths.  Garden  frames  : Two  full 
sized  doubled  lights,  two  single  lights  for  Cucumbers  and 
flower-seeds  and  plants,  and  I have  four  loads  of  manure 
a year — two  for  hot-beds,  and  two  for  garden.  No  other 
manure.  Is  this  a fair  crop  for  the  size  of  ground,  and,  if 
not,  I should  like  to  know  how  to  improve  it  ? — W.  S. 

To  the.  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut,  re.aders  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

308S.  — Orchids  for  a non  tropical  house 
(G.  F.  IT.)  — I do  not  quite  understand  you  What  do  you 
mean  by  cool-hou9e  kinds?  Please  let  me  know,  so  that  I 
can  start  fair.  — M.  B. 

3039  —Orchids  for  cutting  (J.L.S.). — I cannot  say 
what  would  be  the  best  kinds  for  you  to  grow  for  market 
purposes  until  you  first  tell  me  the  accommodation  you 
have  for  them.— M.  B. 

3099.— Coelogyne  cristata  (J.  A.  B.).-I  see 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  flowers  sent  ; thev  are  from 
the  ordinary  typical  plant,  but  I cannot  believe  your 
statement  that  it  has  never  been  out  of  the  cool-house, 
and  this  winter  has  frequently  been  as  low  as  40  dees.— 
M.  B. 

3091. — Cypripedium  insigne  (Worcester).— I have 
no  doubt  this  comes  about  by  the  U9e  of  what  you  call 
“ weak  cow-manure.”  Your  heat  i9  all  right,  and  probably 
everything  else  is  as  it  should  be  ; but  the  collapse,  I 
think,  is  due  to  the  manure,  whether  given  in  a liquid  state 
or  not.— M.  B. 

3092. — Dendrobium  nobile  (G.  F.  IF  J.— You  may 
bend  your  bulbs  of  this  plant  down,  and  so  get  them 
pegged  down  into  the  Sphagnum.  If  the  plants  grow 
so  luxuriantly,  and  were  properly  rested,  thev  should,  and 
I think  would,  flower  freely.  Yes,  fresh  Sphagnum  is 
essential.— M.  B. 

3093. — Coelogyne  cristata  (G.  F.  IF.).— After 
blooming  you  may  divide  this  plant  if  necessary,  but  this 
is  an  operation  requiring  much  care,  because  when  the 
plant  is  divided  it  usually  disturbs  the  plant,  and  it  does 
not  recover  itself  the  first  year  ; so  if  you  divide  it  do  not 
disturb  its  bulbs.— M.  B. 

3094. — The  Holy  Thorn  (J.  Mansell)  —I  am  asked 
my  opinion  of  the  statements  about  the  budding  and  blos- 
soming of  these  so-called  Holy  Thorns,  and  if  I could 
answer  them  in  plain  English  I might  offend  ; but  still 
I think  all  the  statements  put  forward  in  their  favour 
are  superstitious  falsehoods.— J.  J. 

3095. — Ferns  in  the  Canary  Islands  ( G . Wilson). 
—Yes,  you  will  find  several  of  our  native  kinds  there  ; but 
there  are  about  two  or  three  dozen  kinds  which  are  quite 
distinct  from  them.  I suppose  you  can  collect  them  and 
bring  them  away  ; but  do  it  carefully,  and  do  not  lay 
yourself  open  to  the  charge  90  many  Fern  collectors  do  at 
home.— J.  J. 

3096. — Vanda  teres.— T.  Hubbard  asks  me  what  is 
my  opinion  of  cutting  these  plants  down  every  year  ? Well, 
this  requires  a little  thought.  I know  one  or  two  places 
where  it  is  done,  and  a lot  of  flowers  is  the  result,  which 
are  very  well  for  ladies  to  cut  from,  but  I do  not  think 
that  9uch  fine  blooms  are  produced,  and  the  spikes  are 
short,  and  never  bear  the  quantity  of  flowers.— M.  B. 

3097. — The  wet  thermometer  (Learner).— 1 must 
say  I see  this  is  in  use  in  many  places  I visit,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  very  effective.  One  house  I noted  the  other 
day  it  stood  nearly  at  saturation.  It  was  a house  in  which 
Calanthes  and  other  plants  were  standing  after  flowering, 
and,  consequently,  wa9  as  dry  as  it  could  possibly  be.  When 
I said  to  the  gardener  how  can  that  be,  he  said  it  showed 
the  use  of  the  wet  thermometer.— M.  B. 

3098. —  Oncidium  crispum.  <Stc  (J.  E.  S.).— I was 
afraid  your  Oncidiumcrispum  would  fail.  I recommend  you 
to  remove  it  to  your  cool-house,  also  all  your  other  species  of 
Oncidiums,  excepting  the  ampliatum  majus,  and  the  Odon- 
toglossums  Alexandra)  Jand  Rossi,  the  Maxillaria  grandi- 
flora,  the  Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  and  the  Pdumna 
fragraus  ; the  Trichopilia  suavis  and  the  Cattleya  citrina 
should  be  wintered  cool.  The  Lyeaste  Skinneri  frequently 
loses  all  its  leaves  in  winter.— M.  B. 

3099. — Bulbs  eaten  by  insects  (Reuben).  — I 
oannot  say  what  you  can  do  to  save  your  plants  ; they  are 
evidently  eaten  by  some  insect  which  has  been  imported 
with  them.  I was  called  in  a short  time  since  by  a gentle- 
man who  had  some  Dendrobium  Phalasnopsis  which  were 
attacked  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  only  remedy  I 
could  suggest  was  to  cut  off  the  infested  bulbs  and  burn 
them  straight  off,  and  such  only  is  the  plan  I can  suggest 
in  your  case.  See  that  they  are  burnt.— M.  B. 


3103.—' Window  Orchids  (A.  G.  S.).— Begin  with 
Cypripedium  insigne,  Lyeaste  Skinneri,  Odontoglossum 
Rossi  majus,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  Maxillaria  grandi- 
flora,  Mesospinidium  vulcanicum,  Oncidium  cucul- 
latura.  Do  not  get  small  plants  recently  imported,  but 
established  plants  that  have  been  grown  cool,  and  let  me 
know  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  success  attending  the 
venture.— M.  B. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

. Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardkmxo  Illus- 
trated, J7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  1F.C. 

Names  of  plants. — A.  J.  D. — Veronica  speciosa 

Scotia. — Clematis  indivisa. E.  J.  Otlerioell. — 

Cypripedium  insigne. Thos.  Sturt.— Habrothamnus 

fascicularis. A.  E.—  Numbers  all  quite  illegible  through 

being  packed  in  damp  Moss. M B.  H.—  You  do  not 

give  your  name  and  address,  so  we  cannot  name  specimens. 

IF.  S.  B. — Probably  Sedum  Ewersi,  but  specimen  was 

much  crushed  in  the  po9t. 

Naming;  fruit. — Readers  who  desire  our  help  in 
naming  fruit  must  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens 
of  different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind 
greatly  assist  in  its  determination.  We  can  only  under- 
take to  name  four  varieties  at  a time,  and  these  only  when 
the  above  directions  are  observed.  Unpaid  parcels  will  be 
refused.  Any  communication  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  37, 
Smthampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  fruit. — F.  D.— Apples  too  much  shrivelled 

up  to  recognise. IF.  P.  M.—  Apples:  1,  King  of  the 

Pippin9  probably  ; 2,  Blenheim  Orange  probably.  Both 
samples  in  very  bad  condition  for  naming. 


Catalogues  received.— General  Seed  Catalogue. 
Messrs.'  Vilmorin-Aodrieux  & Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  MCgisserie. 

Paris. Catalogue  of  New  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Bulbs. 

Messrs.  Pitchers  Manda,  Hextable,  Kent. Seeds  and 

Garden  Requisites.  Mr.  J.  E.  Barnes,  9,  Exchange-street, 

Norwich. Garden  Seeds,  <t  r.  Messrs.  Taylor  & Thorn 

son,  23,  Duke  street,  Bishopsgate,  London.  E C. See d 

Catalogue.  Messrs.  Albert  Morris  & Co.,  Carlow,  Ireland 

Spring  Catalogue.  Mr.  J.  Powley,  Philadelphia,  Nor 

wich. Seeds  ant  Plants.  Mr.  Erie  F.  Such,  Maiden- 

head, Berkshire. 


BEES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Bees  will  work  in  almost  any  kind  of  receptacle 
they  may  happen  to  be  pat  into  at  swarming 
time,  from  a bar-frame  hive  to  a bandbox  ; they, 
however,  succeed  best  in  such  hives  as  can  from 
time  to  time  be  adjusted  to  their  requirements. 
The  most  beautiful  sample  of  white  comb  honey 
imaginable  was,  some  few  years  since,  taken  by 
the  writer  from  an  American  cheese-box,  which 
had  been  used  by  a cottager  as  a stand  for  his 
straw  skep.  The  Bees,  having  discovered  a 
small  hole  in  the  top  of  the  box,  had  carried 
their  surplus  honey  into  the  cool  cellar  under 
the  skep.  The  box  was  found  to  be  full  of 
splendid  white  comb  honey,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise and  delight  of  the  owner  of  the  Bees. 
Frame  hives  are  now  to  be  obtained  at  so 
reasonable  a cost  that  it  hardly  pays  the  ama- 
teur to  attempt  to  construct  them  himself. 
Still  those  who  are  handy  with  their  tools  may 
feel  inclined  to  prepare  for  the  ensuing  season 
by  trying  their  hand  at  building  a Bee  hive  or 
two.  The  very  best  thing  for  an  inexperienced 
person  to  do  who  wishes  to  make  his  own  bar- 
frame  hives  is  to  obtain  one  of  a good  hive 
manufacturer  as  a pattern,  and  work  from  it. 

Bar-frames.  — The  frames  in  which  the 
Bees  work  out  their  combs  in  the  bar-frame 
hive  are  now,  generally,  14  inches  long  by 
Si  inches  deep,  the  top  bar  is  17  inches  long  and 
§ inch  thick,  the  bottom  bar  g inch  thick,  and 
the  side  bars  J inch  thick,  the  width  being 
| inch.  The  hive  can  be  made  to  take  any 
number  of  frames,  but  ten  is  about  the  usual 
number.  Worker-comb  is  4-  inch  to  1 inch 
thick,  frames  are  therefore  made  about  4 inch 
wide— top  bar.  Passages  between  sealed  brood- 
combs  are  about  § inch.  If  frames  are  made 
so  as  to  leave  a full  J inch  passage  round  the 
ends,  the  Bees  will  leave  the  space  clear.  At 
the  bottom  a passage  of  g inch  is  left.  Frames 
g inch  wide  can  be  placed  § inch  apart,  making 
them  14  inches  from  centre  to  centre.  If  for 
the  production  of  worker-brood  only,  they  may 
be  placed  1£  inches  from  centre  to  centre.  These 
shallow  frames  are  more  easily  handled  for  ex- 
tracting, being,  as  a rule,  more  readily  filled  by 
the  Bees  than  deep  frames  are.  In  order  to 
derive  full  advantages  from  the  movable-comb 
system,  the  inside  measurement  of  all  hives  and 
the  outside  measurement  of  all  frames  must  be 
uniform. 

Hives. — The  bar-frame,  or  movable-comb, 
hive  gives  the  apiarian  complete  control  over 
his  Bees,  and  enables  him  to  study  their  wonder- 
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ful  domestic  arrangements.  In  the  use  of  such 
hives  white  comb  as  well  as  extracted  honey- 
may  be  obtained,  swarming  can  be  controlled, 
weak  stocks  strengthened,  queens  reared,  arti- 
ficial swarms  made,  the  production  of  drones 
regulated,  queens  introduced  to  queenless 
stocks,  or  when  a queen  has  bocome  old  and 
worn  out.  In  the  manufacture  of  hives  yellow 
deal  or  pine  an  inch  thick  should  be  used,  which, 
planed  on  both  sides,  will  reduce  it  to  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  The  sides  of  the  hive 
should  be  rabbeted  for  the  top  to  receive 
the  frame-ends.  The  ends  of  frames  should 
rest  on  metal  runners,  consisting  of  strips 
of  zinc,  tin,  or  iron,  for  by  having  § inch 
space  under  the  ends  of  the  frames  are  more 
easily  taken  hold  of  for  removal,  and  the  Bees 
are  not  so  liable  to  fix  them  down  with 
propolis.  It  is  desirable  that  the  sides  of 
the  hive  be  either  dovetailed  or  fitted  with  a 
double  rabbet,  so  as  to  be  nailed  at  both  edges, 
a much  stronger  joint  is  thereby  made  than  if 
nailed  on  one  side  only.  The  floor  board  should 
be  loose  so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed  or 
exchanged  when  necessary,  and  should  have  an 
entrance  way  cut  in  at  about  8 inches  long  and 
§ inch  in  depth,  or  a passage  may  be  cut 
in  front  of  the  hive  instead  of  in  the  bottom 
board,  and  by  means  of  blocks  or  slides  the 
entrance  should  be  closed  as  required.  The 
alighting  board  should  be  of  the  same  width  as 
the  front  of  the  hive,  extend  to  a good  distance, 
and  slope  towards  the  ground.  Division  boards 
made  to  fit  inside  the  hive,  and  to  slide  on 
the  rabbets,  should  be  provided,  and  used  to 
contract  or  expand  the  hive  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Bees.  The  tops  of  the 
frames  should  be  covered  with  a quilt  consisting 
of  a layer  of  unbleached  calico,  and  over  this 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  carpet,  felt,  or  other 
warm  material.  When  working  for  comb-honey 
in  the  spring  and  summer  a crate  of  sectional 
boxes  takes  the  place  of  the  quilt.  A detached 
outer  case  is  required  for  outdoor  wintering,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  double  walls  to  the  hive,  to 
be  left  as  dead  air  space,  or  filled  with  chaff 
or  cork  dust.  A strong,  weather-proof  roof, 
sufficiently  deep  to  enclose  a rack  of  sections, 
makes  all  complete. 

S.  S.  G.,  Parlcstone. 


two  or  three  times  a day  three  drops  of  spirits 
of  camphor  in  a teaspoonful  of  glycerine,  and 
feed  on  soft  warm  food  with  which  a little  stewed 
Linseed  has  been  mixed.  Keep  the  bird  warm, 
and  do  not  expose  him  too  soon  to  rough 
weather.  If  the  gasping  for  breath  shows  the 
attack  to  be  very  severe  apply  some  tincture  of 
iodine  to  the  region  of  the  lungs  by  wetting  the 
skin  under  the  feathers  upon  the  back.  Gapes 
sometimes  affect  old  birds,  but  it  rarely  happens 
that  any  but  chickens  are  really  inconvenienced 
by  the  presence  of  the  worms,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  I think  the  cockerel  is  suffering  as  stated. 

-Doulting.  

“ Gardening  Illustrated  ” Monthly  Parts.— 

Price  5 d. ; post  free,  8 d. 

“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— This  journal 
is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price , la.  6 d. ; post  free,  Is.  9 d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 
The  Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1892,  forty 
two  vols.,  price,  cloth,  i?30  12s. 

•‘Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— This 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  5 d. ; post  free,  8 d. 

“Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up • 
wards  of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dc.  Fifth  and 
Popular  Edition.  Is. ; post  free.  Is.  3d. 

London  : 37.  Southampt on-street.  Strand.  W.  C. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERY. 

3101.— Fowls  losing  their  feathers.  — Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  feathers  eomin^ 
off  my  fowls’  heads  and  necks  ? I have  some,  both  old  and 
young,  losing  their  feathers.  They  have  had  the  run  of 
the  garden  during  the  winter  months.  What  can  I do  ?— 
R.  L S. 

REPLIES. 

2841. — Raising  chickens.— “ One  Per 

plexed  ” can  breed  chickens  from  pullets  which 
were  hatched  last  spring,  but  the  chickens  are 
not  so  robust  as  those  bred  from  older  birds, 
particularly  when  the  pullets  are  mated  with  a 
cockerel  of  the  same  age  as  themselves.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  it  is  customary  to  the 
best  breeders  to  mate  pullets  with  a two-year- 
old  cock,  and  to  run  cockerels  with  hens  a year 
older  ; in  this  way  strong  chickens  are  secured. 
Minorcas  crossed  with  Game  fowls  would  produce 
good  layers  if  the  Game  birds  were  bred  from  a 
laying  strain.  The  eggs  would  scarcely  be  as 
large  as  those  of  the  Minorca,  but  should  be 
larger  than  those  of  the  Game.  The  chickens 
would  be  excellent  table  birds,  but  if  eggs  alone 
are  sought  after,  I should  cross  with  one  of  the 
Asiatic  breeds  which  lays  coloured  eggs. — 
Doulting. 

2842. — Breed  of  fowls  for  portable 
houses  on  a farm. — “ Novice  ” cannot  have 
non-setters  which  lay  coloured  eggs.  For  his 
purpose  I would  recommend  a cross  between 
some  heavy  hens — Brahmas,  Langshans,  Ply 
mouth  Rocks,  or  Orpingtons,  all  of  which  lay 
coloured  eggs,  and  a Leghorn,  Andalusian,  or 
Minorca  cock,  both  parentsbeing  of  laying  strain, 
The  birds  reared  from  this  cross  would  be 
hardy,  active  foragers,  and  good  layers,  and  the 
?ggs  would  have  the  brown  tint  so  much  desired 
To  lay  early  next  autumn  the  chicks  muse  be 
natched  in  March. — Doulting. 

2843. — Cure  of  “gapes.”— I really  do  not 
think  “ B.  R.  King's”  cockerel  is  suffering  from 
gapes.  To  me  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of 
bronchitis,  and  this  may  develop  into  inflam 
mation  of  the  lunge.  If  this  be  so,  I would  give 


RHEUMATIC 


Stop 

An  pointing, 

and  apply 
to  the  spot  that 
aches  one  of 

ALLOOCK’S 

POROUS 

PLASTERS 

Once  applied,  it 
acts  continuously. 
Its  special  power  to 
dilate  the  pores,  penetrate 
deeply,  stop  pain,  renders  it 
the  best  remedy  known. 


OF  ALL  CHEMISTS.— BUT  CET  ALLCOCK’S. 


FLOWER  SEEDS 

In  Penny  Packets. 


M} 


Worth  the  attention  of  the  Readers  of  thin  Journal. 

ESSRtS.  ISAAC  BRUNNING  & CO.,  Seed 

Merchant*  and  Nurserymen,  Great  Yarmouth,  write 
to  our  readers — We  have  much  pleasure  in  offering  geniune 
Seeds  of  last  season's  growth,  in  Penny  Packets,  as  follows  ; 
Customers'  selection : 100  varieties,  7s.  Gd.  ; 50  varieties,  4s.  : 
25  varieties,  2s.  ; 12  varieties,  la.  2d.  Post  free  List  for 
Selection.  With  sample  packet,  on  receipt  of  penny  stamp. 
Agents  wanted.  Liberal  terms.  Note  the  address 

ISAAC  BRUNNING  & GO., 

Seed  Merchants  and  Nurserymen, 

GREAT  YARMOUTH, 

Who  will  also  quote  specially  low  prices  carriage  paid  to 
customers  requiring  large  quantities. 

When  writing  please  mention  this  Jo  irnal. 

CHOICE^ FLOWER  SEEDS. 

For  Is.  6d.  I will  forwar  1 100  packets,  all  different, 
■inn  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds  of  unrivalled  quality. 
1UU  Honestly  worth  4s.  Better  value  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Height  and  colour  of  flower  and  Cultural 
PKTS  . directions  on  each  packet. 

Flower  Seeds  in  In.  Pictorial  Packets,  customers 
1/6.  selection  from  Catalogue,  at  following  low 

quality  guaranteed  : 9d.  doz.;  25, 1/4 ; 50,  2/6  ; 100, 4/6. 

BULBS  FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING. 

Named  Hyacinths,  1st  size  roots,  12  distinct  sorts,  2s. 
Crocus,  mixed,  lOd. ; Early  Gladiolus,  2s.  6d.  ; Tulips,  2s.  6d., 
French  or  Turban  Ranunculus,  Is.  9d. ; all  per  100.  Tube- 
rose, 2d.  each,  Is.  6d.  doz.  Begonias,  mixed  sgl.,  3s.  bd.  doz. 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  4d.  ea.,  3s.  3d.  doz.  Gladiolus,  brilliauo 
scarlet,  monster  roots,  Is  doz.  Lliies  : Tiger,  sgl  . Is.  3d.  doz  , 
dbl.,  3d.  each,  2s.  6d.  Splendens,  best  of  all  the  Tiger  Lil  es, 
3d.  ea.,  2s.  6d.  doz.  Chalcedonicum,  lOd. ; 3,  2s.  Longiflorum, 
4d.  ea..  3s.  6d.  doz  Punctatum,  a grand  Lily,  Is.  3d  each. 
Croceum.  3d.  each,  2s.  6d.  doz.  Chinese  Lily,  6d.  ea.,  5s.  doz. 
German  Iris,  Is.  doz.  Anemones  : The  Bride,  8d.  doz.,  4a.  bd. 
100.  French  sgl.,  9d.  doz  , 4s.  6d.  100  Dutch  sgl.,  5d.  doz., 
2s.  6d.  100.  All  supplied  in  good  sound  bulbs. 

All  orders  carriage  free.  Seed  Catalogue  tree. 

J.  W.  WOODWARD,  Seedsman,  &c., 

52,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London.  E.C. 

SUPERB  PANSIES.  SEED. 

Saved  from  a magnificent  Collection,  including  rich,  rare* 
and  new  sorts.  Sow  now  in  sheltered  spot  outdoors,  frame, 
ir  greenhouse  for  a blaze  of  bloom  all  summer,  od.  and  Is.  pkt. 

MRS.  GARDNER,  The  Fir  Trees,  Stroud, 


TAIHAT  ! Now,  have  you  a Catalogue  ? No  ! 

VV  Then  send  post-card  at  once.  Whereto? — T.  TURNER, 
Lydiate,  Liverpool.  From  Feb.  12th  to  26th  I will  give 
2 ('alias  with  every  Is.  3d.  order  for  plants.  Large  Auratum 
with  2s.  6d.  orders  plants.  2 Packets  Gloxinia  with  Is.  3d. 
orders  for  seeds.  


OEEDS. — 2d.  packet ; sample  doz.,  Is.  3d., 

O free  , larger,  3s.  doz.  Gloxinia,  Cyclamen,  Primula, 
Cineraria,’  Begon  a (single  and  double),  Ficus  elastica,  Gera- 
niums, Scarlet  Tom  Thumb.  Coleus,  Heliotrope,  Petunias, 
Must-,  Tomatoes  (red  and  yellow),  Cucumbers  (Frame  Tele- 
graph, &c.l,  Outdoor  Gherkins,  Asters,  Stook,  Canna.  Castor 
Oils,  Wallflowers,  Lobelia,  Emperor  William,  Dble.  Dahlias, 
Pyrethrum,  Marguerites,  Mimulus,  Tagetes,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  Passion  Flowers,  Cockscomb,  Pansies,  Hollyhock, 
Balsams.  All  guaranteed  new  seeds. 


UOX  of  Cut  Flowers  and  Fern,  Is.  3d. 

-D  Trees,  H.-P.,  Is.  3d.  50  Cucumber  Seeds,  6d.  ; 


; 2 Rose 

50  outdoor 


ones,  5d. 


HERANIUMS. — Scarlet  Double,  9 to 

vT  high,  variegated,  scented,  Ivy-leaf,  Tricolo 


12  feet 

high,  variegated,  scented,  Ivy-leaf,  Tricolors,  Gera- 
niums, Fuchsia?,  Heliotrooes,  Chrysanthemums,  Abutilon?, 
Plumbago,  Calycanthes,  Marguerites,  Veronicas,  large  cut- 
tings : 25,  la.  3d.,  separate  or  mixed ; plants,  12,  Is.  3d.,  free. 
—TURNER  Lv'Uate. 


■REG  ONI  AS,  BEGONIAS  '.—Weston’s  Superb 

D Strains,  splendid  tubers,  2s.  3d.  per  doz. ; 16s.  per  100, 
free._ WESTON,  Cavendish  Nursery,  Balham. 

•BFERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 

IX  large,  stout  plants,  fine  strain,  2s.  doz.  ; rai 


Extra 

rather  smaller, 

/o“d,1TsS3dD''roz.?7osrf7e“e“fo7YaYh.LRAVENSCROFT, 
Itield.  Crawley,  Sussex. 


BEAUl’IFUL  BEGONIAS  (tuberous).  — 

Nothing  to  equal  them  for  bedding  or  pots,  greenhouse 
or  window.  Sound  tubers  of  my  superb  strain  (nearly  all 
erect-flowering)  now  ready.  Mixed  singles,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  bd., 
to  5s.  per  doz. ; singles,  to  colour,  4s  , bs.,  9s.,  and  12s.  doz.  , 
doubles,  spleDdid  mixed  (mostly  erect),  4s.  to  9s.  doz.  to 
colour,  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  each.  Seed,  single,  7d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  , 
double,  Is.  and  2s.  pkt.  All  free  for  cash,  with  printed 
instructions.-B.  C.  R AVENSCROFT,  Ifield,  Crawley,  Sussex. 


HAMELLIA,  Azalea  indica,  and  Ghent  Azalea, 

U true  to  name. — Camellias  and  Azalea  indica,  best  varie- 
ties, Is.  6d.  and  2s.  each  : Ghent  and  Mollis  Azaleas,  hardy 
plants,  Is.  3d.  each,  all  good-shaped  plants  and  well  budded. 
J.  CAMN,  Victoria  Nursery,  Plaistow. 


n KLENHOIJSiE  COLLECTION.— All  choicest 

vT  kinds,  strong,  beahhy  young  plants,  correctly  named. 
3 Regal  Pelargoniums  (3  var.),  3 Zonal  Pelargoniums  (3  var.). 
6 splendid  Fuchsias  (6  var.),  6 Chrysanthemums  (b yar .),  4 
Sutton's  Prize  Cyclamen,  2 Begonia  fuchsioide?,  2 Dipiacus 
glutinosus,  2 Myrtles  (blooming and  bouquet),  1 Maiden-hair, 
1 Begonia  metallica,  1 Orange  tree.  5s.  6d.,  free  by  return. 
Cash  with  order.-REV.  VICAR,  Everton  Vicarage,  Bawtry, 
Notts.  


TX/TAlDEN-HAiR  (A.  cuneatum),  t>,  Is.  3d.  ; '2, 
-LY_L  Hybrid  Roses,  Is.  3d. ; 12  Chrysanthemums,  Is.  3d. ; 12 
Cinerarias.  Is.  3d.:  12  Primulas,  Is  3d  , free 


OEEDS. — Cucumbers,  frame  or  outdoors,  Toma- 
O toes,  Begonias,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  Musk,  2d.  packet; 

1°  6d  doz  larger,  3s.  doz..  free.  Catalogues. 

OPiRzEAiS. — Large,  imported,  in  6-ineh  pots, 

0 growing.  Being  overstocked,  wixl  sell  iew  3s.  doz.,  worth 

1 Os . — TTJR  NER,  Lydiate.  Liverpool. 


rpO  BE  SOLD,  a large  quantity  of  Coelogyne 

-L  cristafa  and  varieties,  well  grown,  with  bloom  spikes,  and 
cheap.— TRUSTEES,  late  J.  Stevenson,  Timperley,  Cheshire. 

STRAWBERRY  LAXTON’S  NOBLE,  splen- 

1^  did  runners,  2s.  per  100,  free. — J.  BARNARD,  Mostyn 


PUOHSIAS.  — Strong,  well  - rooted  young 

-L  plants,  choicest  kinds,  Singles  and  Doubles,  judiciously 
assorted  as  to  colour  and  kinds.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Mrs.  Rundle, 
Molesworth,  Lamenais,  Mr.  Stephens,  Fiocon  de  Neige, 
Avalanche,  General  Laval,  Lye’s  Perfection,  Louis  Colomb, 
Eleeans  Schiller.  This  set  for  3s.  6d.,  free  by  return  for 
cash,  packed  in  damp  Moss.  — REV.  YlCAR,  Everton 
Vicarage.  Bawtry.  Notts. 

1 1 HR  Y SAN  THE  MU  MS.  —Newest  and  best 

U Obtainable  ; strong,  healthy , well- rooted  plants  correct 
names  guaranteed.  Edwin  Beckett,  Is.  6d.  , Mrs.  Edwin 
Beckett  Is  6d.  • W.  A.  Manda*  Is.  6d- ; Edwin  Lansdale,  8d. , 
Wm  Tricker  9d.  "caesare  Costa.  8d. ; Mr  D.  B.  Crane  6d.  , 
Gloire  du  Rocher,  6d. ; Golden  Empress  of  India,  Ma.aulay, 
Baronne  de  Prailly,  Lord  Alcester,  4d.  each. ; this  set,  is  bd 
Rather  older,  but  equally  good  kinds,  including  several  of  the 
above,  3s.  3d.  doz.,  in  12  var.  All  from  single  pots  in  cold 
houses.  Free  by  return.  Cash  with  order.  CaretaUy  packed 
in  damp  Moss.  StroDg  cuttings  from  base  half  price.  Price 
Lists  for  stamp. — REV.  VICAR,  Everton  Vicarage,  Bawtry, 

“D  OSES  ! ROSES  ! ! ROSES ! ! ! —40,000  to  select 

It  from.  5s.  6d.  doz  , 6 for  3s.,  car.  paid  (Gloire  Dijon,  La 
France.  Jacqueminot,  Christy,  Chas.  Darwin,  F.  Holmes, 

Rothschild.MagnaCharta.Carricre,  C. Hybrid,  &c.).  Catalogue 

free WREN  & CO.,  The  Nurseries,  Keynesban,  Bristol. 

including 


&c. — 10  var.,  3s., 

yellow  Roses,  30  var.,  9s  ; 12  climbmg  var.3s.;stroEg, 
free.  Cucumber  seed  iTel.JIol. ^00,  3s. , 900,  • 
See  bargains  Hazrgr.- 


njLEMATlS, 

VJ  yellow  Roses, 


BROUN T,  Rotherfield. 


Hall  Gardens,  Mostyn,  N.  Wales. 


Q URELUiS  PLANTS.—  1 Sparmannia,  fi  Chrys- 

O anthemums,  4 Begonias,  4 Solanums,  2 Arurps^2  Isolepis, 
2 Ferns,  o Marsuerities,  2 Aralias,  4 Cypres^is,  b gerami^s, 
4 Fuchsias,  4 Primula  obsomcas,  b Francoas,  1 G,e-nho-L.e 

PlimVipr 54  nlants  4s  0d  free;  12  large  Auriculas,  worth  3s. 

gratis.  ^Ith  orderUHead  Gardener,  Warwick-road.  Banbury. 

PRIMULA  OBCONICA,  2a.  3d.  doz.  ; Begonia 

JT  Tubers  (doubles),  mixed,  1 year  old,  2s.  6d.  doz.  Single 
Begonia  Seed,  choice  mixed,  is.  pkt.  Pyrethrum  (Mont  Blanc), 
2s  6d  doz.  Free.— J.  OSWICK,  Barsham,  Beccles. 
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LILIUM  AURATUM 

(The  beautiful  Golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan) 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  a large  and  splendid 
importation  of  these  direct  from  Yokohama,  and  which  we 
beg  to  offer  as  below  in  sound  picked  bulbs. 

Fine  Selected  Roots.  Perdoz.,  5s.  6d.  ; six  for  3s., 
or  t\ve*ity-five  for  10s.  Per  100,  37s.  61. 

Extra  Fine  Roots.  Per  doz.,  9e.  ; six  for  5s. ; or 
twenty-five  for  17s. 

Very  Large  Roots.  Splendid.  Per  doz.,  16?.; 
six  for  8s.,  or  three  for  4s.  6d. 

Carefully  packed  und  sent  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

CALLA  LITTLE  GEM. 

(ELLIOTS  VAR.  TRUE.) 

A charming  miniature  variety  of  the  well-known  Arum 
Lily,  growing  only  about  1-foot  high,  and  bearing  flowers  of 
a purer  white  than  those  of  the  old  variety.  Very  useful  for 
cutting.  Strong  young  plants,  each  Is.  6d.  ; per  doz.,  15s., 
carriage  free. 

DANIELS  BROS., 

TOWN  CLOSE  NURSERIES,  NORWICH. 


Fer  Dozen 


ROSES. 


Carriage 

Paid. 


30,000  Grand  Bushes  to  select  from. 
Splendid-rooted,  many-shooted,  truly  named,  in  all  the  best 
Exhibition  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Sample  Dozen  free  for  6s. 

Purchaser’s  Selection,  7s.  per  dozen;  50,  in  50  varieties,  20s. 

30s.  and  40s.  per  100.  List  of  varieties  gratis. 
CLiMGiNC  ROSES.  —Extra  strong-  Mardchal  Niel,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  W.  Allen  Richardson,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Bouquet  d’Or, 
Reve  d’Or,  &c.  3-ft.  shoots,  Is.  & Is.  Gd.  each,  6 for  5s.  & 7s.  6d. 
CARNATIONS.  —Gloire  de  Nancy,  largest  and  best 

white  known:  Raby  Castle,  largest  and  best  salmon-pink; 
Crimson  Clove,  genuine  var.,  4s.  doz.,  6 for  2s.  6d.  Souv.  dela 
Malmaison,  blush  var.,  5s.  6d.  doz.,  6 for  3s.  Seedlings,  a 
splendid  strain,  2s.  6d.  doz.  Strong  & healthy  autumn  layers. 
ALPINE  AURICULAS,  very  choice,  Is.  6d.  doz. 
POLYANTHUS,  choicest  mixed,  Is.  doz. 

All  carefully  packed,  carriage  paid. 

The  above  are  suitable  either  for  pots  or  open  borders.  We 
would  remind  our  friends  that  Carnations  must  be  planted 
early  to  give  good  results. 

JT.  Jir,  c. 

ROSE  GROWERS,  HEIGHAM,  NORWICH. 

Tuberous  beconia. 

The  seed  which  we  are  now  offering  has  been  saved  in 
limited  quantity  from  the  most  carefully  selected  plants,  and 
instead  of  keeping  this  “cream  of  the  cream”  entirely  for 
home  sowing,  we  are  sharing  it  with  our  customers,  a privilege 
not  always  offered  to  the  public  by  growers  of  specialities. 
There  is  not  much  more  difficulty  in  growing  Begonias  from 
seed  than  in  growing  any  half-hardy  annual ; those  who 
possess  well-heated  greenhouses  should  sow  at  once ; those 
not  possessing  such  convenience  may  sow  during  March  and 
April.  Full  cultural  directions  will  be  found  in  our  Seed  Cata- 
logue (post  free  on  application).  Per  pkt.,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 

J.  R.  PEARSON  & SONS, 

CHILWELL  NURSERIES,  NOTTS. 

VEGETABLE  AND 

SEEDS.— 200  packets  of  choice 
Seeds  in  each  box.  Warranted  fresh  and  true  to  name. 
Money  returned  if  not  approved.  Price  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  10s.,  20s., 
to  60 3.  per  box.  Astounding  value.— JAMES,  Importer,  New 
Malden,  Surrey. 

Extra  choice  flower  seeds,  6d. 

and  Is.  per  packet,  from  500  to  2,000  seeds  in  each  packet. 
Begonia,  Balsam,  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Gloxinia,  Primula, 
Petunia.  Verbena,  Stocks,  Asters,  Pansies,  Zinnias,  Carna- 
tions, Miniulus,  and  many  others.  Trade  supplied  at  low 
rates.— JAMES,  Importer,  New  Malden.  Surrey. 

p YPRIPEDlUM  SPECTABILE.  — Hardy 

LJ  Terrestrial  (Lady's  Slipper)  Orchid,  strong  plants,  with 
good  crowns,  just  arrived  in  exceptional  condition,  Is.  9d 
each,  including  package  and  Parcel  Postage;  4 for  5s.  6d., 
cash  with  order.  Some  hardy  clumps  and  masses  as  r eceived, 
5s.  and  7s.  6d.  each.  General  Catalogue  free  for  4 stamps.— 
The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Guildford. 

T OVEL’S  YORKSHIRE  STRAWBERRIES. 

•Ll  — Stocky  plants,  transplanted  last  autumn  ; Thury,  Noble, 
Paxton,  President,  and  others,  car.  pd.,  25,  Is.  ; 103,  33. ; 500, 
12s.  6a  Terms,  cash.  List  free.— W.  LOVELL  k SON, 
Strawberry  Growers,  Driffield. 

IS.  6d.  GARDEN  SEEDS,  Is.  (id. — NEW, 

-L  GENUINE,  AND  WELL  TESTED— On  receipt  of 
Postal  Order,  Is.  fid.  or  20  stamps,  we  will  send  post  free  1 oz 
each  of  Wheeler’s  Imperial  Cabbage,  Hollow-Crown  Parsnip, 
Magnum  Bonum  Onion  (large  handsome  variety,  keeps  we<l), 
and  Selected  Carrot ; £ oz.  each  of  Savoy,  Radish,  Early 
Turnip,  and  Broccoli,  early  and  late ; 1 packet  each  of  Lettuce, 
Marrow,  Cucumber;  and  6 packets  choice  Flower  Seeds. 
Also  for  Is.  extra,  1 packet  each  Mustard,  Cress,  Beet,  Pick- 
ling Cabbage,  Borecole  or  Brussels  Sprouts,  Leek,  Cauliflower, 
Golden  Ball  Turnip,  and  with  every  2s.  6d.  parcel  we  will  send 
2 grand  novelties— a packet  of  Sharpe's  Queen  Peas  (true 
stock,  the  best  Pea  in  cultivation,  large  pods,  well  tilled  with 
from  nine  to  eleven  delicious  Peas),  and  a 6d.  packet  of  White 
Elephant  Runner  Bean  (unequalled  in  size  of  pod,  and  very 
tender).  The  above  2 parcels  contain  5s.  Bd.  worth  of  finest 
quality  Seeds  for  P.O.  2s.  6d.  or  32  Btamps.— GROVES  & 
SON,  Seedsmen,  Piddletrenthide,  Dorchester. 


1 0 000  B0XES 

FLOWER  si 


pUCUMBER  PLANTS. — Telegraph,  strong, 

'J  Is.  each,  or  1(K  dozen.  Safely  packed,  post  free  for  oash. 
— T.  HILSDON,  Butts-green,  Hornchurch,  Essen 

TF  YO U WANT  PRIZE  DOUBLE  STOCKS 

J-  or  Victoria  Alters  for  show,  send  7d. : or  packet  of  each 
Is.— \V.  WELCH,  Rush  Green  Nursery,  Romford,  Esses, 


P'  you  waut  beautiful  prize  Giant  Pansies,  sow 

seed  from  my  magoitioent  blotched  and  rich  varied  at  rain, 
7d..  Is.,  and  2s.  6d.  pkt  , free  — W,  WELCH,  above  address. 


ALPINES,  HARDY  PERENNIALS.— Cata- 

logue,  illustrated,  descriptive,  aud  cultural  notes,  72  pages, 
price  6d.,  post  free  — STANSFIELD  PROS.,  Southport. 


SEEDS. 

Absolutely  the 

BEST  PROCURABLE, 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  descriptive, 
and  alphabetically  arranged,  with  ORDER 
SHEET,  free  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  & CO., 

Seed  Merchants  and  Nurserymen, 
WORCESTER. 

(ESTABLISHED  1804). 


FIDLER’S  SEEDS 

ARE  NOTED  FOR  THEIR  PURITY 
AND  CHEAPNESS. 

21/"  FIDLER  S S')?!  71  VARIETIES 


10/6  FIDLER’S 


Collection 

Villa 

Collection 


45  VARIETIES 


5/6  FIDLER’S  « 25  VARIETIES 
2/6  FIDLER’S  cSieSfon  15  VARIETIES 

All  securely  packed  and  sent  free 
to  any  address. 

Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

C.  FIDLER,  READING. 


TTIGH-COLO URED  PRIMROSES.  — Dean’s 

-Li-  beautiful  hybrids,  finest  in  the  country,  20,  Is.  9d.— J. 
CORNHILL,  Byfleet,  Surrey. 

HEW  GIANT  IRISH  ANEMONES  (St. 

P*  Brigid’s),  immense  double  blooms,  in  brilliant  and  in- 
finitely varied  colours  ; 25,  Is.  9d. — J.  CORNHILL,  Byfleet, 
Surrey. 


"PERNS.  — Evergreen,  12  different,  hardy, 

i-  large-rooted,  feathery  varieties,  2s.  6d.,  free.  12  Scolo- 
pendriums,  iu  12  sorts,  7s.  6d.  ; 6 lufts  of  Gentiana  verna, 
2s.  6d.  Trade  supplied.  Price  list,  £d.  — P.  O’KELLY, 
Glenarra  House,  Ballyvaughao,  co.  Clare. 


12  Acres,  Well-rooted,  Healthy,  Clean. 

Catalogues  CD  1 1 IT  TDCCO  only  the 
free  of  rnUI  I I Ilk  CO.  Best  Kinds 
APPLES,  certain  cropping  sorts  : Grosvenors,  Grena- 
diers, Suffields,  Cellinis,  &c. , &c. 

CI.IEKAN  «Sz  soar, 

OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINCHAM. 


]\/r  ONTBRETI A CROCOSMLEFLORA,  7s.  6d. 

■LVX  per  100,  flowering  bulbs,  post  free.— Mrs.  LEATHAM, 
Hemsworth  Ilall,  Wakefield. 


rpOMATO  PLANTS.— Strong  and  helathy. 
X Sutton's  Perfection,  true,  length  16  inches.  Tomato 
plants,  2s.  per  dozen,  post  free.  Special  quotations  for  large 
quantities.— GARHENER,  Thundersley  House,  Thundersley, 

Essex. 


yULLOW  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES.— 

-L  100  finest-named  var.  Border,  12  vars.,  6s.;  choicest 
stage,  8s.  ; Large  Emperors,  10s.  All  the  above  strong  plants 
from  single  pots.— The  Nursery  Gardens,  Dunoon,  Scotland. 

OHEPPARD’S  CATALOGUE  of  Genuine 

U Seeds,  Plants,  and  Bulbs,  at  reasonable  prices,  post  free. 
— W.  & A.  SHEPPARD,  Hounslow,  Middlesex. 

"DOSES,  ROSES. — Dwarf  H.P.,  best  named, 

-Lb  strong,  healthy  bushes,  5s.  6d.  dozen  ; 6,  3s. ; 3,  Is.  9d., 
carriage  paid. — SHEPPARD,  as  above.  

T ILIUM  AURATUM,  sound  bulbs,  S to  9 

-Ll  inches  round,  4s.  6d.  doz. : 6,  2s.  6d.  ; 2,  Is. ; larger,  6s., 
9s  , and  12s.  doz..  post  free.  L.  rubrum,  large  bulbs,  7d. ; 
album,  8d.  and  lOd. ; longiflorum,  giganleum,  4d.  each.— 
SHEPPARD,  as  above. 

MILLER’S' M ARGUERITE  CARNATION, 

clove-scented,  large  double  flowers  of  brilliant  colours; 
blooms  this  summer  from  seed  sown  now,  6d.  and  Is.  pkt. 
Veitch’s  Empress  Aster,  crimson  or  white,  grandest  sorts 
grown,  each  6d.  and  Is.  pkt.  Miller's  Rainbow  mixed  Sweet 
Peas,  exquisite  colours,  large  flowers,  6d.  and  Is.  pkt.  Minia- 
ture Sunflower,  a gem,  3d.  and  6d.  pkt.  Lobelia  speciosa, 
True  Blue,  much  the  best  variety,  6d.  pkt.  All  post  free. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  with  cultural  hints,  free.— F.  MILLER 
& CO.,  267,  Fulham-road,  London,  S.W. 

TCRUIT  for  1893  from  trees  of  Apples,  Pears, 

-L  Plums,  Walnuts,  Filberts,  Gooseberries,  Currants.  Rasp- 
berries, and  Strawberries  at  lowest  cash  prices.— J.  PEED  £: 
SONS,  Streatham,  S.W. 


rPHE  BEST  HARDY  MELONS  for  frame  or 

-I-  south  wall  are  Munros  Little  Heath  and  Montreal 
Market.  Surprise  Ridge  Cucumber  and  Garden  Lemon,  15 
seeds  of  each,  Is. — W.  ROCK,  Beaumont.  Jersey. 

HHRYSANTHEMUM  cuttings,  early-flower- 

VJ  ing  var..  Is.  3d.  per  doz.,  post  free.  Over  50  var.  to  choose 
from.  List  free.— W.  GRAY,  Florist,  Thorngumb&ld,  Hull. 


HARNATIONS. — Hardy  border  and  rooted 

b-J  Layers.  All  the  leading  varieties,  such  as  Penshurst, 
Reynolds  Hole.  Raby,  and  others,  12.  4s.  6d. ; 6,  2s.  6d.,  free. 
— T.  SEARLE  & SONS,  The  Nurseries.  Whitt lesea. 


'TUBEROSES. — Double  Dwarf  Excelsior  Pearl, 

extra  Urge  selected  roots  only,  quality  guaranteed  : 2s?" 
dozen : Is.  2d.  half-dozen,  carriage  paid.— A.  B.  GREEN- 
FIELD, Northlands,  North-street.  Wandsworth. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

TV/TY  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

d-*—  contains  the  very  best  lists  of  Chrysanthemums,  Pelar- 
goniums, Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  Coleus,  Carnations, 
&c.,  worth  growing.  I shall  have  great  pleasure  in  forward- 
ing a copy  on  application,  post  free. 

T)  AH  LIAS  (pot  roots). — 5,000  to  select  from, 

d-d  at  the  following  low  prices  ; 6,  2s. ; 12, 3s.  Gd. ; 25,  Gs.  6d. ; 
50,  12s.  6d.  All  different,  and  named. 

rjARNATIONS. — All  from  single  pots,  in  good 
standard  varieties,  6,  3a. ; 12,  Es.  Crimson  Clove, 
6,  2a.  6d. ; 12,  4s.  6d. 

fJHRYSANTHEMUMS.  — Many  thousands 

L/  now  ready,  in  all  classes,  at  2s.,  3s.,  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  and 
10b.  6d.  per  doz.  Send  for  lists. 

All  post  free  for  cash  vnth  order. 

J.  POWLEY,  Florist, 

PHILADELPHIA,  NORWICH. 


LITTLE  & BALLANTYNE 


BY  APPOINTMENT 


Nurserymen, 
Seedsmen,  and 
Wood  Foresters 
to  H.M.  The 
Queen,  H R.H. 


The  Prirce  of 
Wales, and  H.M 
Commissioners 
of  Woods  and 
Forests. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 

Of  Superior  and  Selected  Stocks. 


FLOWER  SEEDS 

From  Prize  Strains. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Selected  Scotch  Grown. 


PLANTS,  SBRDBS,  ROSES,  YINES,  Ac. 

Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogues,  post 
free,  on  application. 


CARLISLE. 


"DOSE-TREES. — Hybrids  and  Dijons,  63.  per 

Tv  doz. ; Teas,  9d.  Outside-grown  CARNATIONS/  all 
double,  various  colours,  2s.  per  dozen.  Pansies,  Is.  Car- 
riage paid  on  one  dozen.— W.  LOMAS,  176,  Fold’s  road, 
Bolton,  Lancs. 


"HE YON  & CORNWALL  ROCKERY  FERNS 

-L'  including  Osmunda,  50,  3s.  ; 100,  5s  : extra  large,  100,  7s 
Osmunda  regalis,  12,  3s.  6d  Primrose  Plants,  50,  Is.  6d. ; 100 
2s.  6d. ; extra  large,  100,  4s.,  all  free.— BROWN,  Brookader 
Kingskerswe'l,  Devon. 


HARNATIONS,  1 doz.,  3s.  6d.,  including  Ger 

L/  mania,  Reynolds  Hole,  Raby,  &c  Double  Primroses 
nine  varieties.— HOPKINS,  Mere,  Knutsford. 


Many  Thousands  — all  classes. 
OUTDOORS.  ROSES.  INDOORS. 

Catalogue  No.  117 , freet  with  prices , colours , dr c. 

CLIBKAIV  SON, 

OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINCHAM, 

And  10  & 12,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 


inn  ORNAMENTAL  CONIFERS  and 

-LvJvJ  Flowering  Shrubs  for  10s.  6d.,  carriage  paid;  20 
var.,  from  9 in.  to  3 ft.,  including  Oedrus^Deodara,  Welling- 
tonia,  Golden,  also  Green  Retiuosporas,  Cupressus,  Picea, 
Thujopsis,  Abies,  &c,  strong  and  well  rooted.— HENRY  k 
CO.,  Amersham,  Bucks. ' 

OPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER.— 6 Geraniums,  6 

O Fuchsias,  6 Double  Ivy  Geraniums,  3 White  Marguerites, 
2 Heliotropes,  2s.,  free.— A.  TOM  KIN,  Florist,  Sidcup.  Kent. 


HERANIUMS  (bedding).  — Early  autumn 

vX  struck,  well  rooted.  Henry  Jacoby.  Is.  9d.  doz. ; lCs.  6d.  100. 
Scarlet  Vesuvius,  Is.  3d.  doz. ; 7s.  6d.  100.  White  Vesuvius 
Is.  4d.  doz. ; 8s.  6d.  100.  Master  Christine,  Mrs.  Leaver,  Is.  Sd. 
doz. : 9*.  6d.  ltH),  free.— C.  MORFETT,  Robertebridge.  Sussex. 


pOLEUS. — From  a very  choice  Collection  of 

VJ  named  varieties,  well  rooted  and  healthy.  12  varieties, 
2s.  6d. ; 24,  4s.,  carefully  packed,  post  free.— C.  MORFETT, 
Robertsbridge,  Sussex. 


T AXTON’S  SEED  NOVELTIES,  1893.— The 

-Ll  earliest  and  best  new  Peas,  Potatoes,  and  Tomatoes,  the 
best  show  Beans,  Onions,  and  Carrots,  new  "White  Artichoke 
Chou  de  Bedford,  and  new  Sweet  Peas.  Prizes  offered.  Send 
for  List.— T.  LAXTON,  Seed  Grower,  Bedford. 


TDEMOVING. — Expiration  of  Lease. — Must 
ll)  pell  at  once.  50  Cornflowers,  blue,  pink,  and  white.  Is.  ; 
20  Double  H oil}  hocks,  Is. : 20  Sweet  Williams,  Is. ; 50  Seedling 
Pansies,  from  choicest  named  German  seed,  Is.  ; 50  Sweet- 
scented  Rockets,  Is. ; 50  Com  pacta  Pink,  double,  Is. ; 40 
Iudian  Pinks,  Is. : 12  strong  Double  Pink  Ivy  Geraniums, 
Is.  3d. : 12  tine  large  mixed  Geraniums.  Is.  3d.  ; 6 Yellow 
Marguerite  Etoile  d’Or,  Is.  ; 6 White  Marguerite  or  Paris 
Daisy,  Is.  ; 15  Heliotrope,  Is. : 12  large  strong  Calceolaria- 
plants,  soon  bloom,  Is.  All  orders  over  Is.  will  be  sent  care- 
fully packed,  carriage  paid.— G.  LETTS,  The  Chase,  Kisling- 
bury,  Northampton. 


p IVEN  AWAY  on  account  of  REMOVING. — 

vT  I have  more  seeds  than  I shall  require,  so  will  send  20 
Packets  free  for  Is.,  including  Mignon  A ster,  Comet  A|ter, 
Scarlet  Triumph  Aster.  Japanese  Hop,  Swan  Poppy,  Nico- 
tiana  affinis,  Stock,  and  all  New  Seeds.  Given  gratis  to  every 
purchaser  12  seeds  of  that  new  Aster,  Cambridge  Blue.— 
G.  LETTS,  The  Chase,  Kislingbury,  Northampton. 
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ROSES. 

PRUNING  NEWLY  PLANTED  ROSES. 
An  instructive  lesson  on  the  subject  of  pruning 
standard  Roses  cair.e  under  my  notice  last 
summer,  which  I think  is  worth  recording  It 
recurred  in  this  way  : A lady  had  some  standard 
Roses  planted  soon  after  Ihe  beginnii  g of  the 
year,  which  she  intended  should  be  pruned  at 
the  proper  time.  This,  however,  was  not  done, 
as  the  owner  was  suddenly  called  away  from 
home,  and  remained  away  three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  time  that  the  Roses  should  have  teen 
pruned.  The  consequence  was,  the  plants  had 
to  be  left  to  grow  and  flower  in  their  own  way. 
I saw  these  Roses  several  times  during  the 
summer,  and  I must  confess  I never  saw  so 
many  flowers  before  on  plants  that  had  been  so 
recently  planted.  They  were  good  Roses  too. 
La  France  was  more  or  lets  in  flower  all  the 
summer  and  autumn  ; Eugene  Appert  and 
Charles  Lamb  also  flowered  well ; while  Captain 
Christy  was  a surprise  to  all,  for  it  gave  some 
good  early  blooms,  and  a fine  lot  again  in  the 
autumn  ; Boule  de  Neige,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing  w ere 
thoroughly  satisfactory  early  in  the  season,  but 
not  quite  so  good  in  the  autumn.  The  behaviour 
of  the  whole  lot  was  altogether  very  much 
better  than  anyone  could  expect,  and  the 
reader  may  guess  the  owner’s  surprise  when 
she  saw  the  quantity  of  flowers  the  plants  were 
producing.  Of  course,  the  individual  Roses 
were  not  so  large,  but  their  numbers  made  up 
for  any  want  in  quantity.  The  condition  of  the 
plants  was  such  that  it  was  manifest  to  all  who 
understood  anything  about  Roses  that  these 
unpruned  plants  produced  about  three  times 
the  number  of  blooms  that  they  would  have 
done  had  they  been  pruned  in  the  ordinary  way. 
While  on  the  subject  of  pruning  recently 
planted  Roses,  I do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I advocate  non-pruning  generally.  What 
I want  to  impress  upon  the  reader  is  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  prune  either  dwaif  or  standard 
plants  too  hard.  It  not  only  prevents  their 
flowering  properly  the  first  year,  but  it  causes 
them  to  make  a weaker  growth.  As  a rule, 
dwarf  plants  may  be  cut  down  to  within  1 foot 
of  the  ground,  and  strong- growing  standards 
may  have  the  shoots  cutback  to  within  9 inches 
of  the  stem.  As  regards  the  time  to  prune,  it  is 
better  to  do  to  rather  early  than  late,  as  it  is 
not  desirable  to  allow  the  plants  to  exhaust 
their  energies  on  the  pr<  duel  ion  of  new  growth 
that  has  to  be  removtd  in  the  act  of  pruning, 
and  they  are  sure  to  do  if  a few  days  of  mild 
weather  occurs.  The  pruning  should  not  be 
delayed  after  the  middle  of  Maich,  unless  the 
temperature  is  likely  to  continue  low. 

J.  C.  C. 

3028.— Pruning  Roses.— It  is  early  to 
seek  advice  respecting  the  pruning  of  Roses,  but 
as  many  amateur  growers  are  apt  to  commence 
this  most  important  operation  far  too  early  I 
propose  treating  your  query  more  exhaustively 
than  I would  otherwise  do.  The  first  part  of 


your  question  relates  to  the  best  time  for 
manuring  Roses,  and  I may  say  that  in  my 
opinion  there  cannot  possibly  be  a better  time 
than  the  present ; in  fact,  I have  been  manuring 
my  own  plants  to-day.  I have  frequently 
recommended  that  pot- Roses  be  given  manurial 
stimulants  only  while  they  are  in  full  growth  ; 
but  plants  in  the  open  ground  do  not  derive 
such  immediate  benefit  from  manure  until  some 
time  after  it  has  been  forked  into  the  soil.  As 
regards  pruning,  much  depends  upon  the  season, 
and  also  upon  your  locality.  The  class  of  Rose 
must  also  be  considered.  Chinas,  Banksians, 
Austrian  Briers,  and  other  early  classes,  need 
pruning  two  to  three  weeks  sooner  than  the 
majority  of  Roses.  It  would  be  difficult  and 
almost  impossible  to  lay  down  an  exact  date  to 
prune  Roses.  Seasons  are  so  irregular.  My 
experience  points  to  the  middle  of  March  as 
being  a good  time  for  the  early  classes,  and  the 
end  of  the  month  for  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Teas  and  Noisettes  had  much  better  wait  until 
the  first  two  weeks  in  April.  You  do  not  give 
your  locality,  so  I can  only  say  that  I live  in 
the  south,  and  my  advice  is  for  that  district. 
A fortnight  later  in  the  midlands,  and  three 
weeks  north  of  the  Trent,  would  be  a good  time 
for  the  operation,  taking  one  season  with 
another. — P.  U. 

I usually  prune  and  manure  my  Roses  about  the 

end  of  March,  and  as  the  result  is  always  satisfactory  I 
should  advise  “Newcombe”  to  do  the  same.— A.  G. 
Botler. 

3049.— Rose  for  pot  culture.  — Accord- 
ing to  your  description  ycur  house  is  exactly  the 
thing  for  Roses.  I consider  the  best  velvety- 
red  variety  to  be  General  Jacqueminot ; the  best 
pink,  Catherine  Mermet ; and  the  best  white, 
Nipbetos.  They  should  be  potted  up  at  once,  if 
from  the  open  ground  ; if  already  in  pots,  shift 
on  as  they  require  it.  A turfy  loam,  with  a 
little  well-decayed  manure  and  coarse  sand, 
makes  a splendid  compost.  But  it  does  not  so 
much  matter  what  it  is  so  long  as  it  is  free,  and 
of  a rich  loamy  character.  A little  depends 
also  upon  what  stock  they  may  be  worked  upon, 
or  if  upon  their  own  roots.  Plants  on  the 
Manetti  and  those  upon  their  own  roots  need  a 
more  open  soil  than  Roses  worked  upon  the 
Dog-Brier  Stock.  Good  drainage  must  be  given, 
and  generous  treatment  without  surfeiting  the 
plants. — P.  U. 

Try  Harrison  Weir,  rich  velvety-crimson,  a beauti- 
fully formed  Rose  ; Catherine  Mermet,  a delicate  Tea- 
scented  satiny-pink  Rose  ; or  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  rose- 
coloured  and  scented  exactly  like  ripe  Raspberries  ; lastly’, 
Niphetoe,  the  most  perfectly  formed  and  purest  White 
Rose  I know.— A.  G.  Butler. 

The  best  red  Rose  for  pot  culture  is 

General  Jacqueminot,  the  best  pink  Letty 
Coles,  and  the  best  white,  Niphetos;  the  last 
two  are  Tea-scented  Roses.  If  you  would  like 
a White  Rose  with  a sweeter  fragrance  than 
Niphetos  you  may  choose  Madame  Plantier, 
which  is  delightfully  sweet  smelling.  If  you 
can,  you  had  better  get  the  plants  already  estab- 
lished in  pots  and  let  them  flower  once  in  those 
they  are  now  in,  and  shift  them  into  others  two 
sizes  larger  as  soon  as  the  first  lot  of  flowers 
fade.  The  best  soil  is  loam  three  parts,  rotten 
manure  or  leaf  soil  one  part,  and  one-eighth 
I art  < f sand  or  grit.  If  jou  get  p’atts  cut  of 
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pots,  do  what  pruning  is  necessary  as  soe  n as 
you  get  them,  and,  when  potted,  place  them  in 
the  coolest  part  of  your  greenhouse. — J.  C.  C. 

3074  — Pot-Roees.— “ Rosette  ” has  started 
admirably.  The  plants  had  better  be  pruned 
ruherhar.d  the  first  year.  John  Hopper  anel 
Eugene  Fiirst  may  be  cut  back  to  within 
18  inches  of  the  bate,  but  the  remainder  will  be 
better  if  pruned  to  the  three  or  four  lowest  eyes. 
You  will  not  get  many  blooms  the  first  season, 
probably  about  half-a-dozen  to  a plant.  Do  not 
increase  the  temperature  until  growth  has  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  for  you  to  see  the  flower- 
buds.  The  plants  may  then  have  liquid-manure 
and  an  increase  of  10  degs.  Above  all,  be  sure 
to  keep  them  clear  from  insect  pests.  This  is  so 
very  easy  and  simple,  if  one  will  but  take  pre- 
cautions early  enough,  and  use  milder  remedies 
a little  more  frequently  than  is  generally  the 
case. — P.  U. 

3082.— Forcing  Roses.— Next  March  is 
quite  late  enough  for  “pottiDg-up”  Roses,  but 
if  you  mean  shifting  some  on  that  are  already 
in  pots  the  date  is  suitable.  You  had  better 
only  prune  once — viz.,  in  March  or  April.  Do 
not  turn  out-of-doors  so  early  as  you  suggest. 
The  end  of  June  is  early  enough.  If  done  before 
warm  weather  is  assured  the  plants  are  apt  to 
receive  injurious  checks.  Remember  that  in  June 
nights  and  mornings  are  often  very  cold.  Last 
June  17th  we  had  several  degrees  of  frost. 
Early  in  September  bring  the  plants  under 
cover,  or,  better  still,  stand  in  a cool  and  close 
pit.  Prune  about  three  weeks  later,  and  as  the 
eyes  swell  introduce  to  the  Rose-house.  Steady 
treatment  will  be  much  more  successful  than 
any  hurrying,  and  if  you  increase  the  tempera- 
ture steadily,  according  as  your  plants  advance, 
there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  cutting  blooms 
at  Christmas. — P.  U. 

3370.— Worms  on  Roses.— There  are  two 
or  three  different  “worms”  or  maggots,  that 
feed  upon  Roses  in  the  manner  you  describe. 
The  larvaj  of  a small  moth  (Spilonota  roborata), 
and  also  those  of  a Saw-fly  (Pcecilosoma  candi- 
datum),  are  the  worst.  These  eat  their  way 
down  the  pith,  more  especially  of  standard 
Roses  on  the  Brier-stock.  Of  course  the  plant 
dies  as  far  down  as  the  pith  is  eaten.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  place  a little  pitch  and  resin,  or 
else  some  good  clay,  upon  the  cut  as  soon  as 
made  in  trimming  the  Briers.  French  growers 
make  a practice  of  doiDg  this.  Then  there  is 
the  stem-boriDg  Saw-fly  (Emphytas  cinctus), 
which  attacks  the  growing  shoots.  It  eats  into 
the  centre  of  the  shoot,  and,  of  course,  causes  it 
to  droop  and  die.  When  you  notice  a healthy 
young  growth  suddenly  stop  growing  and  soon 
die,  if  you  cut  it  open  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
affected  wood,  you  will  find  the  maggot,  gener- 
i lly  in  a chrysalis  state.  It  is  small,  not  more 
lhan  a third  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  during 
some  seasons  it  is  very  destructive.  Kill  the 
maggot  or  “worm”  before  it  develops  into  a 
Saw-fly,  and  so  save  a second  generation  from 
doing  further  mischief  — P.  U. 

3042  — Manetti-stock.—  It  would  be  very 
difficult  topointout  toyou  the  differences  exist  ing 
between  the  Manetti-slock  and  the  Seedling 
Brier  by  word  descriptions.  Much  your  best 
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way  would  be  to  get  some  gardener  or  nursery- 
man in  your  district  toshowyouthe  two  together, 
after  which  you  could  scarcely  mistake.  The 
same  applies  to  telling  whether  the  plants  are 
on  one  stock  or  the  other.  I could  readily 
inform  you  which  it  was  if  I saw  the  plant ; but 
it  would  be  hard  to  explain  in  writing  clearly 
enough  for  you  to  be  certain  of  your  ground.  Of 
course,  if  the  stock  produces  any  suckers,  it 
would  be  much  more  easy  to  tell.  The  question 
of  stocks  for  Roses  is  so  complicated,  and  so 
many  different  opinions  prevail,  that  most  Rose- 
growers  state  which  they  are  on,  for  the  benefit 
of  amateurs. — P.  U. 

3083. — Marechal  Niel  Rose.  — As  your 
plant  has  a growth  of  some  15  feet,  and  possesses 
plenty  of  leaf-buds,  I think  you  need  not  fear 
for  the  results,  provided  it  was  fairly  ripened. 
It  should  bloom  from  the  majority  of  what  you 
style  “leaf-buds.”  I would  advise  your  cutting 
oil  the  tip  of  the  shoot,  as  this  will  encourage 
the  lower  eyes  to  break  more  freely.  I do  not 
attribute  the  bareness  of  the  lower  part  to  the 
lime-wash.  Most  probably  it  is  simply  because 
that  portion  is  more  matured,  and  has,  conse- 
quently, shed  its  leaves  earlier  than  the  re- 
mainder. Cease  to  give  any  stimulants  until 
the  plant  is  well  into  growth. — P.  U. 

— — It  is  quite  natural  for  the  leaves  to  fall 
from  the  old  wood  of  this  Rose,  and  for  the  stem 
to  remain  bare  of  them.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  growth  does  not  get  all  the  sun  it  requires,  it 
does  not  get  well  ripened,  which  is  the  cause  of  so 
few  dowers  appearing.  There  is  time  enough, 
however,  for  others  to  appear  farther  back  on 
the  shoot.  If  none  should  appear  you  had  better 
• move  the  tub  to  the  front  of  the  house  and  train 
the  branches  up  under  the  glass.  I never  saw 
this  Rose  dower  so  well  when  nailed  to  a wall 
as  when  the  growth  is  tied  to  wires  under  the 
roof. — J.  C.  0. 

3050.— Stock  for  Roses.— The  stock  you 
mention  is  generally  considered  the  best  for 
Tea  Roses,  but  you  may  use  it  for  the  H.  P.’s 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  for  after  all  that 
has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  Seedling  Brier  as  a 
stock,  no  difference  can  be  seen  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  Roses  worked  on  them  after  they  have 
been  transplanted  two  years.  The  stocks  should 
be  set  out  in  rows  2 feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
half  that  distance  from  each  other  in  the  lines. 
Theafter-treatment  consists  of  frequently  hoeing 
the  ground  between  them,  and  giving  them 
water  in  dry  weather.  If  the  plants  are  weak  a 
mulch  of  manure  on  the  surface  will  do  good  if 
it  is  put  on  next  May. — J.  C.  C. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory, 

Passion-flowers  and  other  climbing  plants  will  soon  be 
on  the  move,  and  as  these  things  usually  start  more  shoots 
than  it  is  desirable  to  retain,  disbudding  should  begin 
early.  A conservatory  without  climbers  would  be  shorn 
of  a good  deal  of  its  beauty,  and  in  the  case  of  new  houses 
that  are  required  to  be  furnished  quickly  the  usual  thing  is 
to  plant  Passion-flowers,  Tacsonias,  Mandevillas,  Solanum 
jasminoides,  Cob;ea  scandens  variegata,  and  such  like  to 
ramble  under  the  roof  with  things  of  slower  growth  for 
draping  walls  and  pillars.  Jasmines  of  sorts  are  very  suit- 
able for  the  latter  work.  Tea  Roses  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
« gouluinv  if  .the  position  is  a fairly  light  one,  are  also  very 
Jtefyjil.  At  any  rate,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  make  the  best 
jofwte.ponservatory,  all  bare  surfaces  should  be  covered, 
MB  llMders  for  this  purpose  should  be  excavated,  and 
Tilled  in  with  good  loam  and  leaf-mould  or  peat.  The 
l.apagerias  are  popular  plants,  but  in  small  houses  they  do 
not  always  have  justioe  done  them.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  them  struggling  along  in  a position  where  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  ever  to  do  well.  They  require  a 
well-drained  bed  of  peat  and  loam  of  a turfy,  flbry  charac- 
ter, and  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  hot  sunshine,  or 
the  leaves  will  turn  up  at  the  edges,  and  be  thin  and  poor, 
(live  them  a good  bed  in  a shady  position,  and  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  their  culture.  Ahutilons  in  variety  are 
very  useful  for  quiokly  furnishing  a new  house  of  large 
size.  This  is  an  economical  age,  and  plants  that  will  fill 
m quickly  and  reward  us  with  an  abundance  of  blossoms 
immediately  and  continuously  are  in  demand.  Hard- 
wooded  plants  as  they  go  out  of  bloom  should  be  shortened 
back  a little  to  put  into  shape,  have  all  faded  blossoms 
picked  on,  and  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house 
for  a time  to  make  growth.  Where  there  is  a growing 
house  for  hard-wooded  plants  they  will  be  taken  there 
from  the  conservatory  as  soon  as  their  effectiveness  is  past 
Tne  Eriostemons  are  a rather  large  and  at  the  same  time  a 
very  useful  family  for  a large  light  house.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  best  grown  in  pots,  though  I have  seen  them 
do  well  planted  in  the  conservatory  border  ; but  on  the 
whole  the  fewer  plants  of  a permanent  character  there  are 
in  the  house  the  better.  A few  fine  specimens  for  back- 
grounds and  centres  may  be  admissible ; but  all  other 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a 'ortnijht  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


plants  should  be  grown  in  pots  and  be  removed  to  the 
open  air  fora  few  weeks  in  summer  to  complete  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood.  In  planting  new  houses  when  turning 
specimens  out  of  pots  or  tubs  take  care  that  no  part  of  the 
stem  is  buried ; this  often  brings  trouble.  If  a plant  is 
sunk  in  the  ground  the  full  depth  when  the  ground 
settles,  which  it  invariably  does,  the  collar  of  the  plants 
sinks  lower  and  lower,  and  if  not  lifted  the  plant  dies,  and 
disappears  perhaps  without  the  cause  being  suspected. 
Watering  will  require  promptitude  now.  Never  permit 
dead  leaves  to  remain  in  thehouse. 

Stove. 

Very  pretty  and  useful  for  cutting  are  the  various  forms 
of  Asparagus,  including  plumosus  and  its  varieties  crista- 
tus  and  nanus.  A.  tenuiss  mus,  A.  virgatus,  and  A. 
racemosus  are  all  worth  growing  where  there  is  room. 
They  do  well  planted  out  and  trained  up  the  roof,  or  on 
the  baok  wall  or  up  a pillar.  Where  much  is  required  for 
cutting  the  planting-out  system  is  the  best,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a few  plants  in  pots,  espe- 
cially of  the  plumosa  section,  as  they  are  excellent  room 
plants.  Repot  Anthuriums  where  more  root  apace  is 
required,  or  if  more  stock  is  wanted.  The  drainage  for 
these  plants  must  be  perfect,  which  means  that  for  large 
specimens  the  pots  must  be  half  filled  with  broken  crocks. 
Tne  soil,  chiefly  fibry  peat  and  loam  with  all  loose  particles 
shaken  out,  should  be  further  opened  up  with  charcoal, 
sand,  and  chopped  Sphagnum,  and  in  potting  keep  the 
crown  of  the  plants  well  up,  and  the  stuff  being  so  light 
should  be  well  pressed  down.  Anthuriums  are  easily 
raised  from  seeds,  but  seedlings  vary  a good  deal  in 
character,  some  being  inferior  to  the  type,  though  there 
is  always  a chance  of  getting  some  plants  a little  in 
advance.  The  Olivias  (Himantophyllums)  used  formerly 
to  be  classed  with  the  stove-plants,  and  though  stove  heat 
is  sometimes  given  to  push  the  plants  into  flower  for  any 
particular  purpose,  they  are  found  better  adapted  for  the 
warm  greenhouse  than  the  stove.  They  have  been  much 
improved  of  late  years,  chiefly  through  the  raising  of 
seedlings,  some  of  which  are  great  improvements  upon 
the  type.  At  present  these  latter  are  rather  expensive, 
but  anyone  buying  a collection  may  hybridise  and  save 
seeds,  and  in  that  way  soon  work  up  a valuable  stock. 
They  are  not  difficult  to  grow ; pot  firmly  in  loose,  open 
material  in  well-drained  pots.  Give  plenty  of  water 
during  growth,  and  then  a reduoed  quantity  to  induce 
rest  to  bring  up  the  flower-spikes,  when  weak  liquid- 
manure  will  be  useful. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

The  owner  of  the  unheated  house  will  soon  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a well  filled  house  without  the  expense  of  fuel  for 
their  keeping.  Tuberous  Begonias  will  soon  be  on  the 
move,  but  it  will  be  too  soon  yet  to  expose  them  altogether 
unprotected  in  a cold-house  ; but  if  the  pots  are  plunged 
and  covered  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre  they  will  be  quite  safe 
now.  Lilies  are  steadily  making  roots,  and  will  be  ready 
to  throw  up  flower-spikes  as  soon  as  the  change  of  tem- 
perature is  felt.  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  are  swelling  their 
buds.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  old  leaves  may  be  cut  off 
all  Marshal  Niels.  It  may  bs  thought  the  removal  of  the 
old  leaves  will  reduce  vigour,  but  in  my  experience  it  acts 
the  other  way  by  ensuring  a more  perfect  rest.  Any 
pruning  required  by  Roses  ia  this  house  should  now  have 
attention  ; cutting  out  weakly  shoots  and  shortening  back 
unripe  wood.  There  is  not  much  gained  by  haste  in  sow- 
ing seeds ; better  wait  a bit  till  the  season  is  more 
advanced. 

Greenhouse  Palms 

are  on  the  whole  more  useful  to  the  average  cultivator 
than  those  which  require  stove  heat.  The  following  will 
do  very  well  in  a warm  greenhouse  in  winter,  and  are 
hardy  enough  to  take  to  the  rooms  occasionally  when 
required  for  decorative  purposes : Areca  Baueri,  Latania 
borbonica,  Kentia  australis,  K.  Belmoreana,  Phoenix 
tenuis,  P.  reolinata,  Seaforchia  elegant  Cocos  Weddelliana 
is  generally  classed  as  a stove  plant,  but  I have  it  doing 
well  in  a warm  greenhouse,  and  it  succeeds  well  in  a warm 
room.  Anv  plants  requiring  larger  pots  may  be  shifted 
on  now.  Tnough  as  these  plants  sooner  or  later  will  get 
too  large  for  the  accommodation  at  hand,  it  is  best  not  to 
give  very  large  shifts.  Have  the  pots  well  drained,  and 
the  compost  of  a fibrous  character,  but  rammed  in  with 
moderate  firmness. 

Forcing  house. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  find  room  at  this  season  for  all  we 
want  this  house  to  accomplish.  Youug  stuff  of  all  kinds 
will  require  helping  on.  Seeds,  cuttings,  and  many  other 
matters  will  require  attention,  and  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  Strawberries  and  Grapes  in  pots  are  also 
foroed  in  this  house ; indeed,  I have  seen  all  these  things 
like  a happy  family  thriving  together  ; but  it  requires 
constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  who 
must  be  fertile  in  resources. 

Window  Gardens. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  plants  in  windows  will  feel 
more  at  home.  Already  they  are  brightening  up  under 
the  influence  of  the  increasing  daylight.  Guttings  of  many 
things  may  be  put  in  now,  and  seeds  sown.  It  is  quite 
feasible  to  make  a propagating-box  that  may  stand  in  a 
sunny  window  that  will  help  us  much  in  raising  seeds  and 
outtings  at  this  season.  Myrtles  may  be  repotted  if  more 
room  is  required.  Oleanders  also  may  have  a shift. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Turf  goes  down  well  now,  both  the  soil  and  the  sods 
being  fairly  moist.  In  laying  down  turf  have  it  rolled 
with  a heavy  roller  immediately,  and  the  pressure  will  fix 
it  firmly  in  the  soil,  and  the  roots  will  get  into  action  at 
once,  and  there  will  not  be  much  trouble  with  it  after- 
wards beyond  frequently  rolling.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
a really  good  lawn  suitable  for  tennis  without  plenty  of 
rolling  from  this  onwards.  Weeds  and  Daisies  are  easily 
extracted  now.  When  lawns  are  very  much  infested  with 
the  larger  weeds,  such  as  Plantains  and  Dandelions,  it  is 
sometimes  cheaper  to  cut  up  the  turf,  pull  out  the  weeds, 
dig  over  the  ground,  and  pick  out  the  roots  and  relay  the 
turf.  On  several  occasions  I have  done  this  where  the 
lawn  was  very  full  of  weeds.  The  turf  should  be  cut  very- 
thin  when  this  is  done,  so  that  the  weeds  can  easily  be 
pulled  out.  When  worms  are  troublesome  it  is  a good 
plan  to  place  a layer  of  sifted  ashes  A inch  or  so  thick  juit 
under  the  turf.  No  worms  will  pass  through  a layer  of 


ashes,  and  the  turf  comes  of  a darker  colour,  and  the 
Grass  grows  finer.  Where  the  Grass  is  very  weakly 
from  continuous  mowing  a top-dressing  of  something  suit- 
able will  be  a great  encouragement.  Any  useful  kind  o' 
manure,  artificial  or  natural,  will  be  beneficial.  February 
is  a good  month  to  plant  creepers  to  cover  naked  places 
on  walls,  or  on  arches  or  trees.  The  Naked  flowered  Jas- 
mine has  been  very  bright  all  through  the  winter,  and 
this  Jasmine  is  very  hardy,  and  will  grow  on  the  eastern 
or  western  aspect,  and  I have  seen  it  do  well  in  the  north. 
For  sunny  positions  where  there  is  a lofty  wall  the  Wis- 
taria is  a grand  thing  to  quant  for  future  effect.  Those 
who  have  large  plants  with  young  shoots  which  can  be 
brought  down  to  the  ground  may  be  layered  to  increase 
stock.  They  are  rather  slow  in  rooting,  but  they  will 
root  if  not  disturbed.  The  Ceanothus  family  are  splendid 
wa'l  plants. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Those  who  are  forcing  early  Grapes  and  Peaches  will 
now  have  plenty  of  work  in  tying  down,  thinning,  and 
fertilising  blossoms.  Gross  wood  in  either  Vines  or 
Peaches  will  not  prove  fruitful,  and  where  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  grossness  a little  extra  heat  in  the  autumn  is  very 
beneficial  in  the  hardening  of  wood.  One  of  the  things  all 
fruit  forcers  have  to  keep  constantly  in  miud  is  to  keep 
the  young  wood  thin.  Peaches  may  be  transplanted  when 
full  grown  with  le33  check  than  any  other  fruit-trees.  Figs 
excepted.  Peach  borders  should  be  in  a fairly  firm  con- 
dition ; but  this  need  not  prevent  surface  stirring  just  to 
loosen  up  the  hard  crust  after  the  tree3  are  trained.  If  I 
were  planting  a house  with  Peaches  with  the  view  of 
making  money  out  of  them,  I should  plant  only  one  sort, 
and  that  would  be  Dymond.  It  is  a very  handsome,  deeply 
coloured  fruit  of  good  size,  and  it  bears  freely.  I suppose 
under  glass,  at  any  rate,  those  American  varieties,  Water- 
loo and  Alexander,  will  drop  their  buds.  Waterloo  has 
done  well  with  me  outside,  but  under  glass  there  is  more 
bud  dropping  than  I like.  It  is  a pity,  for  ripe  fruit  may- 
be gathered  very-  early  without  much  expenditure  of  fuei. 
John  Iluskin  is  a good  early  Strawberry,  and  forces  well  ; 
but  neither  that  variety  or  Noble  must  be  overfed  with 
liquid  manure,  or  the  flavour  will  be  very  inferior— in  fact, 
I think  these  large-fruited  early  kinds  if  potted  in  the 
right  material  will  be  better  without  strong  stimulants,  as 
it  is  quite  possible  to  overdo  it  and  spoil  the  crop.  If  an 
autumn  crop  of  Strawberries  is  desirable,  save  the  forced 
plants  of  Vicomtesse  de  Thury,  and  plant  them  out  in  a 
sunny  position  about  May  or  earlier.  In  pruning  Pyramid 
Apples  and  Pears  the  thinning  is  the  mo3t  important 
work  ; the  shortening  is  not  so  likely  to  lead  us  into  error, 
as  in  point  of  fact  not  much  shortening  is  required  where 
the  trees  have  room  to  strike  out. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

This  is  the  season  to  work  the  land  freely  to  obtain  a 
good  tilth ; but  do  not  tread  on  it  when  the  surface  is 
saturated  with  water,  especially  if  the  land  is  heavy. 
Light  land  may  be  manured  now  for  all  crops  except 
Potatoes.  These  are  best  planted  in  drills  with  the  man- 
ure placed  in  the  drills  with  the  sets  ; but  the  manure  for 
this  purpose  must  be  well  decomposed.  Dress  land  with 
lime  and  soot  where  the  Potatoes  have  in  previous  years 
been  affected  with  scab,  and  if  any  artificial  is  used  try 
the  patent  Silicate  in  the  drills  at  the  rate  of  6 cwt.  to  the 
acre.  Sow  Leeks  in  gentle  heat  for  exhibition,  also 
Rousham  Park  and  Magnum  Bonum  Onions.  A long  sea- 
son is  required  to  produce  large  specimens,  though  a good 
deal  can  be  done  by  getting  the  land  into  the  best  possible 
condition  now.  Fowl-manure  is  very  useful  for  Onions, 
and  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  4 lb. 
to  the  square  yard,  and  lightly  forked  in.  Sow  Celery  for 
early  crop.  I always  sow  a red  or  pink  kind  as  well  as  a 
white  one  for  early  planting.  Prick  off  Cauliflowers  sown 
early  in  heat  as  soon  as  large  enough  ; the  plants  will  cer- 
tainly be  wanted.  Sow  Mustard  and  Cress  in  succession 
twice  a week  in  boxes  or  warm  frames.  French  Beans 
plant  as  required,  either  in  pots  in  the  forcing-house  or 
planted  in  rows  in  a warm  pit ; the  latter  is  a good  way  of 
raising  beds  in  quantity.  Mushroom-beds  may  still  be 
made  up  in  houses,  sheds,  or  cellars.  Everything,  or,  at 
least,  nearly  everything,  depends  upon  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  manure,  though,  of  course,  the  spawn 
must  be  good,  and  the  making  and  management  of  the 
beds  must  be  right ; but  none  of  these  will  avail  if  the 
manure  has  been  washed  by  heavy  rains  or  lain  in  a heap, 
and  exhausted  itself  by  overheating,  or  if  the  manure 
came  from  a stable  where  the  horses  were  poorly  nourished. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

A few  Tuberous  Begonias  may  be  started  now  if  early 
bloom  is  wanted  ; but  with  the  murky  atmosphere  of  a 
large  town  to  deal  with,  I think  the  end  of  the  month  is 
quite  time  enough  to  get  these  to  work,  as  by  the  time 
they  begin  to  grow  there  will  be  more  both  of  daylight  and 
sun,  ana  less  fog  and  smoke  hanging  about.  In  order  to 
secure  first-class  plants  there  is  nothing  like  plunging  the 
pots  in  a bed  of  warm  Cocoa-nut-fibre  to  start  the  tubers, 
when  with  nice,  porous,  sandy  soil,  and  a due  supply  of 
water,  an  abundance  of  healthy  roots  will  be  quickly 
formed,  and  this  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a strong  and 
sturdy  growth.  But  take  care,  under  such  or  any  cir- 
cumstances, not  to  let  the  soil  become  really  dry  at  any 
time,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do,  or  the  vigour  of  the  plant3  w ill 
be  serioufiy  impaired.  Give  the  plants  a small  shift  as 
soon  as  there  are  a fair  number  of  roots  to  be  seen  round 
the  outside  of  the  bad  : and  I always  like,  if  possible,  to 
keep  them  in  the  hot  bed  until  this  has  been  done,  and 
the  bulbs  are  “getting  hold  ” a little,  then  remove  them  to 
a high  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  the  growth  will  be  short 
and  sturdy  from  the  first.  Gloxinias  also  may  be  started 
at  any  time  now,  and  if  a temperature  of  even  55  degs.  to 
60  degs.  at  night  can  be  ensured,  they  are  sure  to  do  well. 
The  best  place  for  early  plants  is  on  a high  shelf  mode- 
rately near  the  glass,  with  plenty  of  water  used  about  the 
floors,  stage,  & c.,  beneath.  Seeds  of  bath  these  and  Bego- 
nias must  be  sown  at  once  if  the  plants  are  to  bloom  this 
year.  Verbenas  ought  to  be  sown  at  once  ; in  town  gar- 
dens especially  seedlings  are  far  superior  to  plants  from 
cuttings.  The  seed  must  be  sown  early,  and  it  does  best 
in  rather  rough  leaf-mould  and  sand,  or  a little  very  sandy 
soil  only,  kept  moist  and  warm  ; in  this  way  if  the  seed  is 
fresh  it  is  certain  to  grow.  Sow  also  Petunias,  single  and 
double,  the  former  for  bedding,  window-boxes,  Ac.,  and 
the  latter  for  pot  culture.  Good  seed  will  produce  25  per 
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oent.  or  30  per  cent,  of  flue  doable  flowers.  Cannas  also 
should  be  sown  this  month  ; soak  the  seed  in  warm  water 
for  a day,  then  sow  in  sandy  loam  and  peat  on  a brisk 
bottom-heat  of  80  degs.  or  S6  degs.,  and  pot  up  when  in 
growth.  The  new  dwarf  varieties,  with  large  Gladiolus- 
like  blossoms,  are  very  beautiful,  and  if  seed  can  be  had 
from  them  it  should  be  obtained.  Nicotianas  and  other 
sub-tropical  plants  also  should  he  sown  at  once  in  heat ; 
do  not  forget  the  beautiful  and  fragrant  N.  aftinis,  which 
is  a capi  tal  town  plant.  Sow  a few  Tomatoes,  also  Cucum- 
bers. Pot  off  autumn-struck  Zonals,  and  begin  striking 
outtings  in  a dry,  warm  place.  B.  0.  R. 


THE  OOMINO  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  February 
18th  to  February  25th. 

Planted  early  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  on  a warm  bor- 
der. Gave  a dressing  of  soot  and  salt  to  ground  intended 
for  Onions,  and  lightly  forked  it  in.  It  alwayspays  to  dress 
the  Onion-beds  well.  After  the  Onions  come  off  the  sur- 
face of  the  groun-1  will  be  broken  up  deeply  with  a hoe, 
and  planted  with  Cabbages  in  September.  Potted  off 
Tomatoes,  and  sowed  seeds  for  raising  plants  to  set  outside. 
Ground  intended  for  Tomatoes  has  in  addition  to  manure 
received  a dressing  of  soot,  salt,  and  lime.  This  cleanses 
the  land,  and  if  it  happens  to  have  been  planted  with 
Tomatoes  the  year  before,  will  tend  to  remove  the  conse- 
quences of  want  of  rotation.  When  Tomatoes  are  grown 


largely  outside  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find  suitable 
land  that  has  not  been  planted  with  Tomatoes  previously, 
and  the  soot,  salt,  and  lime-dressing  is  very  beneficial. 
The  first-sown  plants  of  Tomatoes  are  now  strong  plants  in 
5-inoh  pots,  and  will  be  planted  out  in  a house  that  will  be 
ready  for  them  next  week.  Sowed  more  seeds  of  Cucum- 
bers and  Melons.  I always  endeavour  to  keep  youDg 
plants  in  stock  during  the  spring.  It  appears  to  me  that 
when  one  is  prepared  to  fill  up  blanks  the  moment  they 
occur  that  plants  do  not  become  weakly.  I never  leave  a 
weakly  Cucumber  or  Melon  or  Tomato-plant  to  struggle 
on  ; if  it  does  not  start  away  freely  out  it  comes,  and 
another  takes  its  place.  This  could  not  be  done  unless  I 
had  a few  surplus  plants.  As  far  as  my  present  knowledge 
goes,  there  is  no  Cucumber  superior  to  Lockie’s  Perfection, 
and  no  Tomato  better  than  Ham  Green  Favourite.  There 
may  be  better  and  more  profitable  varieties  of  both,  but 
if  there  is  I should  like  to  buy  them.  Then  again,  with 
regard  to  Peas  and  other  vegetables,  I try  to  keep  an 
open  mind,  and  though  I try  a few  new  sorts  with  caution, 
yet  every  year  finds  such  old  kinds  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
Veitch’s  Perfection  in  my  seed  order.  So  it  is  with  all  vege- 
tables *,  one  clings  to  those  things  which  have  served  us 
well  in  the  past,  and  generally  there  is  economy  in  it  with- 
out any  appreciable  loss  of  quantity  or  quality  in  the  crop. 
Earthed  up  early  Potatoes  in  frames.  A little  warm  rich 
soil  which  had  lain  some  time  in  a warm  shed  was  used. 
I never  like  to  use  cold  soil  or  give  cold  water  to  plants 
which  are  forced.  Potted  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns, 
and  filled  a number  of  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots  with  Lyco- 
podiums. Tnese  will  be  useful  to  edge  groups  of  plants 
when  furnishing  the  rooms  on  party  nights.  Sowed  seeds 


of  Oyporus  densa  and  alternifolia.  Divided  several  old 
plants  of  Cyperus  alternifolius  variegatus.  This  is  an 
effective  plant  when  well  grown,  but  it  requires  more  heat 
than  the  green-leaved  form.  I And  it  does  best  in  Lhe 
stove  or  some  other  warm-house  in  winter,  but  may  be 
moved  to  the  conservatory  in  summer.  Put  in  outtings 
of  many  things,  both  for  bedding  and  also  for  decorative 
purposes  in  the  conservatory  and  rooms,  including  a batch 
of  Bouvardias,  Begonias,  &c.  Sowed  seeds  of  Tuberous 
Begonias  saved  from  very  good  varieties.  These  are  as  a 
rule  so  good  now  that  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  inferior 
kinds.  I am  still  keeping  up  a stream  of  the  best  forcing 
subjects  working  through  the  forcing-house  to  the  con- 
servatory. Spiraeas  of  sorts  are  working  on  fast  now. 
Lily  of  the  Valley  and  bulbs,  too,  are  a special  feature. 
Very  charming  also  are  the  groups  of  Freesias.  When 
these  go  out  of  bloom  the  pots  containing  the  bulbs  will 
stand  on  a shelf  in  a sunny  position  to  complete  the  ripen- 
ing. One  reason  why  these  bulbs  do  not  flower  well,  if 
any  complaint  is  made,  is  the  want  of  dry  warmth  when 
rip  ming  the  bulbs.  Potted  more  Pearl  Tuberoses.  Used 
the  oamel’s-hair  among  Strawberries  in  blossom.  This  is 
a daily  business  now. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

2967.— Ornamental  Gourds.— These  are 
a strange  class  of  vegetables,  or  fruits,  whichever 
you  arc  pleased  to  call  them.  They  are  not 


difficult  to  grow,  and  a large  collection  is  most 
interesting,  the  various  varieties  exhibiting  a 
wide  range  of  shapes,  from  the  Bottle  Gourds  to 
the  Giant  Pumpkins,  that  will  weigh  several 
hundred  pounds  when  well  grown.  At  the 
Crystal  Palace  autumn  show  there  is  usually  a 
display  of  Gourds,  and  they  exhibit  many  quaint 
shapes,  some  like  Gooseberries,  others  compris- 
ing Turk's-eap  varieties.  It  will  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose  to  enumerate  them  here,  but  from  a 
good  nursery  you  would  possibly  get  them. 
They  were  used  last  year  with  quaint  effect  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  the  growth  climbing 
up  rustic  poles  and  the  fruits  hanging  down 
freely,  making  a rich  picture  of  colour.  Well, 
you  may  raise  the  seed  on  a rich  hot-bed,  or  in 
a warm  greenhouse,  whichever  is  most  conve- 
nient to  you.  Pot  them  on,  and,  previous  to 
planting  out,  take  care  that  they  are  well 
hardened  to  endure  outdoor  trials.  You  may 
also  sow  in  the  open,  under  a handglass,  but  as 
you  have  a warm  greenhouse  follow  the  first- 
mentioned  plan.  Give  the  positions  in  which 
they  are  to  be  planted  plenty  of  manure,  and  a 
good  supply  of  water  is  necessary.  Planted 


against  a rustic  fence,  the  Ornamental  Gourds 
are  very  pleasing,  and  they  may  be  made  to  run 
over  banks  or  rough  spots.  It  should  be  always 
borne  in  mind  that  the  best  results  are  got  from 
rich  soil. — C.  T. 

3065.  — V ege  tables  in  a small  garden. 

— A small  garden  surrounded  by  tall  trees  is 
very  heavily  handicapped,  as  not  otdy  do  the 
trees  rob  the  plants  of  atmospheric  food,  but 
the  roots  work  into  the  soil  in  all  directions 
and  take  out  the  nutriment  which  should  go 
to  supply  the  vegetables.  The  only  course  to 
adopt  under  such  circumstances  is  trench  deeply 
and  manure  heavily.  I should  not  grow  late 
Potatoes.  In  a garden  so  well  sheltered  the 
crops  should  come  early,  and  all  the  Cabbage 
tribe,  Lettuces,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  crops  named, 
except  late  Potatoes,  should  do  fairly  well. — 
E.  H. 

3012.— Peas  and  Celery.— I do  not  think 
your  trouble  in  the  case  of  Celery  is  so  serious 
as  you  imagine.  The  crop  of  Strawberries  will 
be  all  over  in  good  time  to  get  in  Celery  for  the 
main  crop,  and  if  you  sow  the  early  Peas  again 
on  the  same  ground,  they  will  come  off  in  time 
for  you  to  plant  the  ground  with  Strawberries 
early  next  August,  which  will  give  you  a respect- 
able crop  of  fruit  the  first  year,  if  you  prepare 
the  runners  early  and  attend  to  them  carefully 
after  they  are  planted.  By  doing  this  you  will 
be  able  to  change  the  crops  without  the  loss  of 
either,  and  all  will  be  the  better  for  the  change 
of  quarters.  You  must,  however,  use  a little 
forethought  in  the  matter.  The  oldest  beds  of 
Strawberries  should  be  the  first  to  be  destroyed, 
and  you  need  not  clear  off  a greater  space  of 
these  the  first  year  than  is  required  for  the  other 
crops.  You  will  act  wisely  if  you  get  your 
Strawberry-plants  from  a distance.  You  are 
not  obliged  to  change  the  sorts,  but  a stock  from 
a fresh  soil  and  climate  is  very  desirable  in  all 
cases  where  the  plants  have  been  growing  so 
long  iu  one  place. — J.  C.  C. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

3043.— Treatment  of  a Scarborough 
Lily  . — This  is  not  difficult  to  manage.  It  is 
often  well  bloomed  in  a cottage-window.  In 
potting  do  not  bury  the  bulbs — at  least,  half  the 
bulb  should  be  above  the  soil.  They  should 
never  be  dried  off  as  the  bulbs  are  evergreen. 
To  make  them  flower  set  them  outside  in  the 
sunshine  in  July,  and  leave  them  out  till  end  of 
September  or  till  the  flowers  appear,  if  the 
flower-spikes  show  earlier.  This  treatment  will 
make  all  the  bulbs  flower  which  are  strong 
enough. — E.  H. 

The  reason  your  plant  does  not  bloom  is 

because  you  allow  it  to  die  down  in  the  winter. 
This,  being  an  evergreen,  it  should  never  do. 
Keep  it  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  the  light  window 
of  a moderately-warm  room  and  give  it  water  as 
often  as  the  soil  shows  signs  of  dryness,  and, 
with  plenty  of  light,  air,  sunshine,  and  water 
during  the  summer,  it  will  never  fail  to  flower 
freely  in  September.  Repot  in  April,  giving  a 
moderate  shift  every  year  if  the  offsets  and  all 
are  potted  on  together,  or  shaking  away  some 
of  the  old  soil  and  returning  to  the  same  or  a 
very  slightly  larger  pot  if  these  are  removed. 
Water  freely  while  growth  is  being  made,  and 
expose  liberally  to  sun  and  fresh  air  during  July 
and  August,  keeping  the  roots  rather  dry  if  no 
flower-spikes  appear  by  the  end  of  the  latter 
month. — B.  C.  R. 

3033.— Aspidistra  lurida  variegata. 

— There  should  be  no  trouble  experienced  in 
growing  this  useful  plant  iu  such  a room  window 
as  you  describe.  It  is  the  easiest  and  simplest 
of  all  room  plants  to  cultivate,  and  is  probably 
more  used  in  hotels,  dairy  windows,  &c. , than 
any  other  plant.  The  Milk  Palm,  as  it  is  often 
called,  seems  impervious  to  draught,  smoke,  &c., 
and  survives  neglect  in  an  astonishing  degree. 
Do  not  pot  off  too  often,  and  when  the  plant  is 
putting  forth  new  leaves,  afford  it  a little  weak 
liquid-manure.  A soil  composed  of  peat,  leaf- 
soil,  and  loam  in  equal  proportions,  to  which  is 
added  a dash  of  coarse  sand  and  a little  broken 
charcoal,  will  suit  it  admirably.  Keep  the  foliage 
clear  by  occasionally  wiping  it  over  with  a 
sponge,  and  your  plant  is  almost  certain  to  give 
every  satisfaction. — P.  U. 

This  plant  does  not  require  much  sun- 
shine in  summer  ; it  will  do  better  on  the  north 


A group  of  fine  Gourds. 
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side  of  the  house.  At  any  rate,  it  should  not  be 
in  the  full  sunshine.  To  keep  its  character  true, 
do  not  pot  it  in  very  rich  soil ; it  will  grow  in 
sandy  fibry  peat,  with  just  a little  rough  turfy  - 
loam.  If  perfect  drainage  is  given  there  will  be 
no  difliculty  with  it.  Keep  the  leaves  clean  by 
sponging,  and  do  not  overwater,  nor  yet  keep 
the  plants  too  dry.  With  me  the  variegated 
variety  grows  as  freely  as  the  green,  only  the 
soil  is  made  just  a little  lighter  and  poorer.  If 
it  must  be  grown  in  a southern  room,  keep  the 
plant  some  distance  from  the  window  during  the 
day.—  E.  H. 

■ The  Aspidistra,  or  “ Parlour  Palm,”  as 

it  is  popularly  called,  is  one  of  the  best  window 
plants  in  cultivation.  Both  the  evergreen  and 
the  variegated  variety  can  be  used  in  the  open, 
and  will  succeed  in  a window  facing  south. 
They  like  a soil  composed  of  loam  and  a little 
peat,  with  sufficient  sharp  silver- sand  to  make 
it  moderately  light,  and  put  a few  crocks  in  the 
pot  for  drainage.  Water  liberally,  but  do  not 
allow  the  soil  to  get  into  a water-logged  con- 
dition. As  the  window  faces  south,  it  will  be 
very  hot  in  the  summer,  and  the  plants  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  as 
the  young  foliage  gets  scorched.  In  such  a posi- 
tion the  soil  will  become  quickly  dry.  Keep  the 
foliage  sponged  occasionally  to  remove  impuri- 
ties in  the  way  of  dust.  It  is  astonishing,  espe- 
cially near  large  cities,  how  quickly  the  leaves 
of  a plant  become  choked  up,  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  the  plants  to 
grow  well. — C.  T. 

This  is  about  the  easiest  plant  to  grow  that  could 

be  mentioned.  All  it  requires  is  to  he  potted  in  good 
sandy  loam  with  a fourth  of  leaf-mould  or  peat  and  good 
drainage,  and  to  be  watered  as  often  as  the  soil  becomes 
moderately  dry.  A little  weak  soot-water  may  be  given 
occasionally  with  advantage.  Any  potting  should  be  done 
in  April. —B.  C.  R. 

3052.— Pilling  window-boxes.— A very 
pleasing  window-box  I saw  last  summer  was 
filled  with  Petunias,  not  the  big-flowered  race, 
but  small  varieties,  crimson  and  white,  the  Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium  being  used  for  trailing  over 
the  edge  of  the  box.  Fuchsias  and  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  look  well,  also  Marguerites,  White 
and  Blue  Lobelias  in  between  the  plants.  White 
Marguerites  and  the  trailing  Mine.  Crousse  Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium  produce  a pleasing  contrast. 
One  can  also  fill  the  boxes  with  such  things  as 
Tuberous  Begonias,  Calceolarias,  &c.  A delight- 
ful effect  can  be  got  by  mixing  Musk  with 
Petunias  and  having  an  arch  of  some  green- 
leaved climber,  as  Ivy. — C.  T. 


TRESS  AND  SHRUBS. 

USEFUL  SHRUBS. 

Ledums. 

The  genus  Ledum  is  but  a small  one,  there 
being  only  a couple  of  species  in  cultivation — 
viz. , L.  palustre,  the  subject  of  the  accompanying 
illustration,  and  the  Labrador  Tea  (L.  latifolium). 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  above, 
but  none  of  them  presents  any  marked  diver- 
gence from  the  normal  form.  The  first-named 
species — L.  palustre— is  a low-growing  shrub, 
a little  more  than  a foot  in  height,  whose 
numerous  branches  are  clothed  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  in  May  plentifully  furnished  with 
clusters  of  pure  white  flowers.  L.  latifolium 
(the  Labrador  Tea)  is  altogether  a larger-growing 
plant  than  the  above,  reaching  a height  of  a 
couple  of  feet  or  occasionally  more.  The  leaves, 
with  which  the  roots  are  somewhat  thickly 
studded,  are  linear,  oblong  in  shape,  dull-green 
above  and  clothed  underneath,  as  in  the 
other  species,  with  a rusty  tomentum.  It 
flowers  at  about  the  same  season  as  L.  palustre, 
at  which  time  every  shoot  is  terminated  by  a 
many  - flowered  umbel  of  white  blossoms. 
There  is  a variety  (globosum)  in  which  the 
flowers  are  borne  in  more  of  a rounded  head 
than  the  others,  and  this  is  the  most  ornamen- 
tal of  all  the  Ledums.  Another  variety  is 
canadense,  which  differs  little  from  the 
ordinary  Labrador  Tea,  the  principal  feature 
being  that  of  the  tomentum  which  clothes  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  is  lighter  in  colour. 
A very  near  ally  of  the  Ledums,  and  one  well 
avortby  of  mention  here,  is  the  North  American 
Sand  Myrtle  (Letophyllmn  buxifolium),  also 
known  by  the  names  of  Ledum  buxifolium  and 
Ammyrsine  buxifolia.  It  forms  a little  shrub 
from  6 inches  to  1 foot  in  height,  of  a rather 
erect,  yet  very  twiggy  style  of  growth,  clothed 


with  dark-green  shining  leaves,  smaller  than 
those  of  the  Box,  from  whence  its  specific  name 
is  derived.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  corymbs 
on  the  points  of  every  shoot,  even  to  the  tiniest 
twigs.  The  blooms  are  small  and  tinged  with 
red  on  the  exterior,  but  when  fully  expanded 
they  are  pure  white.  The  contrast  between  the 
unopened  buds  and  the  flowers  after  expansion 


Lsdum  pal  us  le. 


forms  a very  noticeable  feature  of  this  pretty 
little  shrub.  This  Sand  Myrtle,  which  is  a 
native  of  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  was  intro- 
duced as  long  ago  as  1736,  while  the  Ledums 
have  been  grown  in  this  country  for  over  a 
century  ; yet  they  are  at  the  present  day  rarely 
seen  and  in  fact  but  little  known.  Both  the 
Ledums  have  a wide  geographical  distribution, 
L.  latifolium  being  found  in  North  America 
from  Canada  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  L 
palustre,  in  addition  to  much  the  same  countries, 
also  occurs  in  Northern  Europe.  As  might  be 
supposed  from  the  districts  they  occupy  in  a 
wild  state,  the  frosts  of  this  country  have  no 
effect  upon  them,  and  they  are  thoroughly 
hardy  in  all  positions.  They  are,  however,  by 
no  means  invariably  met  with  in  good  condition, 
as  a cool  moist  soil,  largely  consisting  of 
vegetable  matter,  is  essential  to  their  well- 
doing. Where  the  natural  soil  is  not  of  this 
nature,  some  peat  or  leaf-mould  may  be  mixed 
with  it  for  their  reception.  H. 


THE  CHILIAN  PINE  (ARAUCARIA 
IMBRICATA). 

About  twenty  years  ago  it  was  a very  common 
thmg  to  see  small  plants  of  this  Pine  in  front 
of  many  villa  residences.  The  majority  of 
these  have  died  out  now  ; not  because  of  frost, 
as  many  have  supposed,  but  from  their  roots 
descending  into  unsuitable  soil.  The  first 
effects  of  this  are  seen  in  the  lower  branches  of 
the  trees  turning  rusty  and  brown.  These  soon 
die  and  are  removed,  making  the  tree  into  a 
long-legged  specimen  that  has  no  beauty  left. 
Araucaria  imbricata  requires  a deep  loamy  soil 
that  is  neither  wet  nor  dry.  It  also  enjoys  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  and  where  good  specimens  of 
this  Pine  exist  they  are  very  effective.  Those 
that  the  engraving  represents  (see  page  723)  are 
growing  in  a Sussex  nursery  upon  a deep  black 
loam,  with  a moist  gravelly  subsoil.  The  avenue 
at  present  consists  of  some  fifty  trees,  but  it 
originally  contained  many  more.  These  range 
in  height  from  40  feet  to  55  feet  each,  and  are 
perfect  specimens.  The  largest  plant  is  a male, 
and  the  circumference  of  its  branches  is  97  feet. 
It  is  60  feet  high,  and  10.^  feet  round  its  trunk 
4 feet  from  the  ground.  There  are  several 
more  plants  in  the  avenue  that  are  almost  as 
tall  as  this,  and  I see  no  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  male  and  female  plants.  I 
have  twice  noticed  a monmeious  plant  among 
them,  but  as  a general  rule  the  sexes  are 
distinct.  The  cones  are  each  IS  iuehes  to 
20  inches  in  circumference,  7 inches  to  8 inches 
deep,  and  weigh  from  2i  lb.  to  4 lb.  In  1SS9, 
one  of  the  specimens  bore  over  sixty  cones, 
which  are  two  years  in  arriving  at  maturity, 
and  often  contain  from  two  to  three  pounds  of 
sound  seeds,  which  produce  much  hardier  plants 
than  imported  seed.  Last  year  these  plants  pro- 
duced some  twelve  bushels  of  seed.  The  bulk  of 
the  seed  has  generally  been  sent  to  French  and 
German  growers,  and  always  commands  a ready 
sale.  Squirrels  and  rabbits  are  the  two  worst 
enemies  of  the  seed.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
fondness  of  these  rodents  for  this  seed,  I have 
been  forced  to  knock  off  the  cones  when 
ripe  and  collect  the  fallen  seeds  at  once.  It  is 
not  the  number  of  seeds  eaten  that  matters  so 
much  as  the  fact  that  squirrels  and  rabbits 
nibble  the  germ  out  of  so  many  and  then  leaaTe 


them.  Inl883oneofthelarge  trees  in  the  avenue 
was  felled,  and,  singular  to  say,  about  a couple 
of  years  later  a sucker  was  produced  from  the 
roots.  This  grew  very  rapidly,  making  as  much 
as  6 feet  during  the  third  year,  and  growing  to 
some  15  feet  in  height  before  breaking  into  any 
horizontal  growths.  The  Araucaria  contains  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  resin,  which  is  very 
clear  when  it  first  exudes  from  the  bark.  A 
peculiar  feature  in  these  Pines  is  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  hold  their  needles.  Unless  these 
are  injured  in  some  way,  I have  never  known 
them  to  fall ; in  fact,  the  same  needles  that  were 
upon  these  plants  as  young  ones  are  on  them 
now  in  many  cases.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  the 
autumn  as  soon  as  ripe.  It  takes  about  six 
years  to  grow  the  young  plants  1 foot  high. 
After  this  time  they  grow  more  rapidly,  and 
from  the  time  they  have  reached  3 feet  to  4 feet 
will  often  grow  2 feet  to  3 feet  during  twelve 
months.  R. 

3057.— Evergreen  shrubs  for  a town 
garden. — Rhododendrons  are  among  the  best 
subjects  there  are  for  this  purpose  ; but  I have 
never  seen  the  Laurustinus  doing  much  good  in  a 
real  “ town  ” garden  (I  do  not  mean  suburban) 
after  the  first  year  or  two.  The  Gum  Cistus  (C. 
ladaniferus),  Skimmia  fragrans  and  S.  japonica, 
Veronica  Traversi,  V.  Andersoni,  and  a few 
others  : Escallonia  macrantha,  Berberis  Aqui- 
folium,  and  Cotoneaster  Simonsi  all  thrive  more 
or  less  well  in  a smoky  atmosphere.  Unfor- 
tunately, two  of  the  best  of  all  town  evergreens 
— the  Aueuba  and  Euonymus — do  not  flower, 
though  the  female  Aueuba  berries  very  prettily 
in  the  autumn,  and  Weigela  rosea  and  others, 
though  very  floriferous  and  effective,  are 
deciduous. — B.  C.  R. 

The  Pyracantha,  the  variety  Lrelandi  in 

particular,  would  be  suitable,  and  makes  an 
excellent  bush,  being  attractive  with  its  pro- 
fusion of  whitish  flowers.  A few  of  the  finer 
varieties  of  the  Syrian  Mallow  (Hibiscus 
syriacus)  might  be  chosen,  as  they  are  attractive 
when  grouped  on  the  lawn,  and  include  Oleari 
Haasti,  which  makes  a dense  bush  from  3 feet 
to  4 feet  in  height ; Veronica  Traversi,  a beau- 
tiful bush,  about  4 feet  in  height,  covered  with 
mauve  flowers  in  the  late  summer. — C.  T. 

Renovating  Holly  hedges.— It  some- 
times happens  that  Hollies  need  attention, 
when  growing  in  the  form  of  hedges,  if 
growing  in  soil  which  is  not  altogether  congenial 
to  their  xvants.  Hollies  do  not  always  flourish 
in  a heavy  retentive  soil,  especially  if  it  is  much 
impregnated  with  chalk.  I have  had  to  do  with 
Holly-hedges  in  soil  of  this  kind  that  grow  fairly 
well  until  about  5 feet  high,  when  the  leaves 
began  to  gradually'  fall  off,  many  of  the  smaller 
branches  near  the  base  dying  rather  suddenly  and 
making  unsightly  gaps.  The  best  way  to  treat 
hedges  of  this  kind  is  to  cut  them  down  to  within, 
say,  3 feet  of  the  ground.  The  present  is  a good 
time  for  this.  Remove  the  surface  soil  a couple 
of  inches  or  so,  lay  on  a good  dressing  of  partly 
decayed  stable-manure,  and  return  the  soil  to  its 
former  position.  About  the  middle  of  April  a 
thorough  soaking  of  liquid-manure  to  the  roots 
will  greatly  assist  the  colouring  of  the  leaves, 
where  these  show  a tendency  to  paleness,  as  is 
very  often  the  case.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly 
the  leaves  change  colour  after  the  first  applica- 
tion of  liquid-manure,  even  without  the  addition 
of  solid  manure  added  to  the  soil. — S.  P. 


2995.— Cleaning  coral.— Use  a strong  solution  of 
potash  ; soak  the  coral  in  it  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
then  use  an  old  tooth-brush  and  soapy  water,  after  which 
let  the  tap  run  on  the  specimens  until  all  soap  is  removed. 
—A.  G.  Butler. 

3047.— Soda  in  water  for  plants  —The  soda, 

unless  used  in  excessive  quantity,  will  do  the  trees  good 
rather  than  harm.  It  is  to  a certain  extent  an  actual  fer- 
tiliser.—B.  C.  R. 

" Gardening  Illustrated  ” Monthly  Parts.— 

Prior  5 d. ; post  /ret , 8d. 

“The  Garden”  Monthly  Parts.— This  jourrotl 

is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes 
Price,  Is.  fid. ; post  free.  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 
The  Gardes  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1892,  forty- 
tioo  t x>&.,  prior,  cloth,  £ 30  12s. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.—  This 

ijurnal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
fbrm  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  5 d. ; post  free,  8d. 

‘Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards or  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  <tc.  Fifth  and 
Popular  Edition,  Is. ; post  free.  Is.  3d. 
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blooms.  I took  the  last  overblown  plants  from 
the  conservatory  the  end  of  last  week  in 
January,  1893.  Tho  late  struck  plants  produce 
more  and  finer  cuttings  than  the  large  and  early 
struck  ones.  To-day  (Feb.  C)  I have  taken 
85  cuttings.  If  I were  to  continue  the  topping 
and  tho  striking  of  cuttings  till  as  late  as  I did 
last  year  I should  by  the  end  of  the  season  get 
some  hundreds  of  plants.  Of  course,  late 
topping  prevents  early  (lowering,  which  takes 
much  from  the  advantage  of  growing  the  variety. 

— L.  C.  K. 

2959.— Hardy  Chrysanthemums.— In 

a recent  number  of  Gardening  notes  appeared 
upon  Chrysanthemums  for  the  open.  The  great 
point  is  to  select  not  the  big  flowered  kinds 
that  one  sees  at  shows,  but  the  medium-sized 
varieties,  principally  Pompons  and  reflexed,  as 
these  throw  off  the  rain  well,  not  holding  the 
wet  like  the  incurved  blooms.  If  you  wish  for 
early  September  flowering  varieties  you  cannot 
do  better  than  choose  Mine.  Desgrange,  or  its 
varieties,  as  Mrs.  Burrell,  whilst  the  new 
Gustave  Grunerwald  (rosy  colour)  may  be  made 
note  of.  Many — in  fact,  all  of  the  subjoined  are 
old  kinds,  but  one  must  not  study  that  when 
dealing  with  purely  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  : 
Mrs.  Bundle,  Beverley,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  White 
Venus  (all  white),  Jardiu  des  Plantes,  Golden 
Beverley  (yellow),  Julie  Lagravere,  Triomphe 
du  Nord  and  Emperor  of  China  (red,  the  latter 
being  more  a purple),  Venus  (pale-rose),  and 
Progne  (purple-crimson).  The  three  finest  are 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Julie  Lagravere,  and 
Emperor  of  China.  Spring  is  a good  time  to 
commence  and  secure  good  plants. — C.  T. 

297S.— White  Chrysanthemums.— A 
few  Japanese  varieties  of  quite  recent  introduc- 
tion are  Mrs.  Edwin  Beckett,  pure-white,  the 
habit  of  the  plant  dwarf  ; Bouquet  de  Dame, 
reminding  one  of  Elaine,  pure-white,  a free, 
deep,  and  full  flower ; Eynsford  White,  a very 
handsome  ivory-white  flower,  with  broad  petals, 


Avenue  of  Araucaria  imbrieata,  Piltdown  Nursery,  Maresfield,  Sussex.  See  p.  722. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS . 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUM  CULTURE. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  transferring  the 
plants  intended  for  the  production  of  large 
blooms  into  larger  pots  when  the  roots  have 
fully  occupied  the  pots  in  which  the  cuttings 
were  inserted.  The  earliest  struck  plants  will 
now  be  quite  ready  for  this  first  shift.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  allow  them  to  become  root-bound 
in  their  infancy.  A steady  and  uninterrupted 
growth  is  what  should  be  aimed  at,  as 
likely  to  give  the  best  results.  Presuming  the 
cuttings  were  inserted  singly  in  pots  2\  inches 
in  diameter,  those  3£  inches  will  be  large  enough 
for  these  for  their  first  shift.  It  is  not  wise  to 
overpot  the  plants  at  any  time,  and  especially 
at  first.  The  roots  push  to  the  sides  of  the 
pots  at  once,  where  they  entwine  themselves, 
leaving  the  greater  bulk  of  soil  unoccupied  with 
roots  when  pots  too  large  are  employed.  This 
is  not  what  is  required.  A reasonable-sized  pot 
and  well  filled  with  roots  is  the  best  plan. 
From  3J  inches  the  plants  will  go  into  those 
5|  inches  across ; from  these  into  9-inch  pots, 
in  which  the  plants  will  flower,  this  size  being 
large  enough  for  the  bulk  of  varieties.  If  a 
number  of  larger  pots  are  in  stock,  and  it  is 
wished  to  make  use  of  them— presuming  them 
to  be  10^  inches  or  11  inches  in  diameter — place 
two  plants  in  each,  choosing  weakly-growing 
sorts.  This  plan  answers  capitally,  and  is  a 
saving  of  space.  Princess  of  Wales  is  a sort 
that  succeeds  under  this  form  of  treatment. 
Those  that  are  rather  wide  between  the  nodes 
and  not  so  thickly  clothed  with  foliage  are  those 
most  suitable  for  this  dual  plan.  After  potting 
return  the  plants  to  the  shelf  close  to  the  glass 
in  a cool-house,  where  the  growth  will 
be  stocky,  which  is  desirable  not  only  with  a 
view  to  lay  a good  foundation  for  the  future 
plant,  but  to  reduce  the  tendency  to  tall  growth. 
The  mixing  of  the  compost  for  this  potting 
needs  some  consideration.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  make  it  too  rich,  but  all  the  ingredients 
should  be  fresh  and  sweet.  Loam  two  parts, 
the  materials  of  a spent  Mushroom-bed  one 
part,  the  same  quantity  of  partly  decayed 
leaves,  adding  sharp  silver  sand  according  to  the 
character  of  the  loam — heavy  or  light.  If  the 
loam  is  light  and  of  poor  quality,  some  of  the 
many  fertilising  manures  advertised  will  be 
an  advantage,  if  added  at  the  rate  of  1 lb. 
to  every  bushel  of  the  compost.  If  this  is 
passed  through  a coarse  sieve  it  will  be  more 
convenient  for  use  in  potting.  Press  the  soil 
fairly  firm  about  the  roots.  If  the  soil  is 
moist,  as  it  should  be  when  potted,  the  plants 
will  not  require  water  for  two  or  three  days  ; 
after  that  time  they  must  never  suffer  for 
want  of  it,  neither  must  they  have  too  much, 
which  has  a tendency  to  promote  sickly  looking 
foliage.  At  this  season  of  the  year  tepid  water 
should  always  be  given  ; when  it  is  used  many 
degrees  colder  than  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  the  roots  receive  a check,  which 
also  tends  toward  paleness  in  the  foliage. 
Directly  the  roots  reach  the  side  of  the  fresh 
pots  the  plants  ought  to  have  a position  in  a 
cold  frame  placed  in  a sunny  spot.  If  left  in  the 
houses  too  long  they  are  apt  to  become  slightly 
“drawn.”  A thick  bed  of  coal-ashes  is  the 
best  base  the  plants  can  have  to  stand  upon  ; it 
is  not  only  cool,  but  is  a preventive  against  a 
stagnation  of  water  about  the  roots,  which  is 
harmful.  E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Selborne.— 

Many  cultivators  find  it  a difficult  matter  to 
multiply,  or  even  to  maintain,  their  stock  of  this 
valuable  variety.  Consequently,  it  might  be 
interesting  to  some  if  I state  how  I have 
managed  to  get  up  a good  stock  of  this  variety.  In 
the  summer  of  1891  I had  two  plants  in  pots  of 
the  variety  in  question.  After  the  blooming 
period  was  over  the  two  plants  produced  three 
shoots  only.  As  soon  as  these  were  advanced 
far  enough  I took  three  cuttings  from  them. 
When  more  cuttings  were  developed  these  were 
taken  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  due  time  these 
also  were  topped  to  make  other  toppings.  This 
topping  was  performed  at  intervals  as  cuttings 
were  framed  till  about  the  end  of  July  or  the 
beginning  of  August,  1892.  These  late  struck 
cuttings  bloomed  late,  and  some  of  the  plants 
that  were  topped  the  latest  also  produced  late 


one  of  the  most  meritorious  of  recent  novelties. 
Florence  Davis  is  another  acquisition,  the 
flowers  greenish  at  first,  but  passing  to  white 
with  age,  the  florets  drooping  and  slightly 
twisted.  Miss  Anna  Hartshorn  has  very  large 
blooms  of  excellent  form  and  white.  I do  not 
know  much  about  the  new  white  incurved  kinds, 
but  Mrs.  Sharman  (creamy-white)  and  Mme. 
Elizabeth  Berting,  in  which  there  is  a trace  of 
flesh-colour,  are  well  spoken  of. — C.  T. 


3031.  — Potting  Chrysanthemums, 

&C. — It  is  better  to  place  the  contents  of  the 
small  pot  into  a larger  without  disturbing  the 
roots,  except  by  removing  the  crocks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plant.  It  is  this  advantage  in 
striking  Chrysanthemums  in  small  pots  that  is 
preferable  to  inserting  them  several  together 
in  larger  pots  and  dividing  them  at  potting-time. 
The  short  space  of  time  the  plants  are  in  the 
cutting  or  small  pots  is  not  sufficiently  long  for 
the  plants  to  absorb  the  nutriment  from  the 
soil. — E.  M. 

367L— Chrysanthemums  for  large 
flowers. — The  following  are  the  heights  of 
Chrysanthemums  named.  I have  placed  them 
in  their  various  sections.  Incurved  : Queen  of 
England,  Golden  Queen  of  England,  and  Lord 
Alcester  grow  6 feet  high  ; Barbara,  4 feet ; 
George  Glenny,  5 feet  ; Jardin  des  Plantes, 
5 feet  to  6 feet.  Japanese  : Maiden’s  Blush, 

G feet ; Stanstead  White,  5 feet  to  6 feet ; Val 
d’Andorre,  3 feet  to  4 feet ; Mile.  Lacroix, 
5 feet ; Sarah  Owen,  4 feet  ; Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  7 feet ; Elaine,  5 feet  to  6 feet ; Source 
d’Or,  4 feet  ; Reverie,  4 feet  ; Scour  d'Harlam, 
5 feet.  Reflexed  : Cullingfordi,  4 feet  to  5 feet. 
Anemone  : Fleur  de  Marie,  4 feet.  I would 

point  out  to  “James  Jones”  that  these  are  the 
approximate  heights  the  plants  attain  when 
grown  under  ordinary  cultivation,  but  where 
the  plants  do  not  receive  sufficient  space, 
light,  and  air,  they  are  induced  to  grow  weaker, 
and,  consequently,  often  higher.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  “James  Jones”  also  to  know  that 
the  list  contains  several  varieties  that  are  not 
nowadays  considered  to  be  good  for  the  pro- 
duction of  large  blooms,  but  they  make  really 
first-rate  bushes  where  quantity  of  flowers  are 
preferred  to  a limited  number  of  larger  blooms. 
To  grow  the  bushes  the  plants  should  be  topped 
at  4 inches  to  induce  other  shoots  to  grow  from 
the  base  of  the  plant  to  form  the  bush.  Source 
d’Or,  Souvenir  d’Harlam  (which  is  synonymous 
with  roseum  superbum,  the 
name  most  known  by  now), 
Reverie,  and  George  Glenny 
are  those  best  suited  for 
bushes. — E.  M. 


3067.  — A lean  - to 
greenhouse.— A house 
16  feet  to  18  feet  in  length  is 
rather  large  to  be  heated  by 
means  of  oil,  but  it  is  to  be 
done.  You  had  better  get 
one  of  Toope’s  patentboilers, 
with  two  or  three  rows  of 
2-inch  piping  placed  along 
the  front  of  the  house.  I 
should  advise  building  the 
house  on  about  3 feet  of 
brickwork  (9-inch),  as  this  is 
so  much  warmer  than  boards, 
with  2-|-  feet  or  3 feet  of  glass 
above  that,  and  rather  a flat 
roof  — - a pitch  of  about 
25  degs.  would  do  nicely. 
If  you  do  the  work  yourself, 
the  materials  (exclusive  of 
heating  apparatus)  ought 
not  to  cost  more  than  five 
shillings  per  foot  run  ; but 
if  labour  has  to  be  added, 
it  would  fully  double  this 
figure.  A tenant’s  fixture 
must  have  no  brick  founda- 
tion, nor  be  fixed  to  the 
ground  in  any  way,  but  may 
rest  on  the  soil  only,  and 
must  therefore  be  constructed 
entirely  of  wood,  though  a 
row  of  loose  bricks  may  be 
laid  down  for  the  frame- 
work to  rest  upon. — B.  C.  R. 

3079.— Building  a pit. 
— You  do  not  say  whether 
you  want  a lean-to  or  a span- 
roof,  but  from  your  inquiry  I think  it  is  the  latter. 
If  so  it  will  be  rather  narrow  and  not  at  all  con- 
venient to  work  when  you  get  it,  unless  you  put 
up  some  substantial  benches  to  bring  the  plants 
up  to  the  light.  If  you  do  this  the  interior 
arrangements  you  suggest  will  do  very  well, 
except  the  pipes.  These  must  not  be  placed 
under  the  beds,  unless  you  leave  a space  along 
close  to  the  wall  for  the  warmth  to  come  through 
up  to  the  glass.  The  better  plan  will  be  to  have 
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a flow  ancf  return  3-inch  pipe  juat  under  the 
glass  all  round  and  along  one  end,  as  you  do  not 
require  bottom-heat  for  growing  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatoes  during  the  summer.  Three  feet  of 
brickwork  will  do  above  ground.  You  will, 
however,  find  it  nearly  as  cheap  to  have  side 
lights  as  brickwork,  and  very  much  better  for 
all  purposes.  I do  not  like  these  dark  sunken 
pits  ; they  are  damp  and  cold  in  winter,  and  the 
most  difficult  of  all  heated  structures  to  keep 
bedding  plants  alive  in  during  winter. — J.  C.  C. 


ORCHIDS. 

EPIDENDRUMS  FROM  FLORIDA. 

I am  asked  by  “Hibernian”  to  name  some 
specimens  which  he  says  have  recently  been 
received  from  a friend  in  that  country,  and  he 
appears  to  think  them  of  some  commercial  im- 
portance ? In  this  latter  supposition  he  is 
entirely  in  the  wrong  ; the  Orchid  marked  1 is 
Epidendrum  cochleatum,  the  first  species  of  this 
genus  which  ever  opened  its  flowers  in  England 
considerably  more  than  a hundred  years  ago.  It 
is  a plant  with  a very  wide  distribution,  being 
found  abundantly  in  the  West  Indies,  New 
Grenada,  and  Venezuela,  and  it  is  also  found 
in  the  States,  but  I fear  it  does  not  improve 
in  beauty  by  coming  North,  and  you  will  not 
find  anyone  requiring  it,  although  some  forms  are 
pretty  enough,  and  a form  that  recently  came 
into  my  hands  from  a reader  was  really  beauti- 
ful ; but  I think  to  get  this  sent  home  in  any 
quantity  from  Florida  would  only  be  destroying 
the  locality  of  an  epiphyte  without  resulting  in 
any  good,  but  in  loss  to  yourself.  The  plant 
marked  2 is  a Fern,  Lepicystis  incanum,  now 
well  known  in  our  gardens,  and  3 is  Epidendium 
conopseum,  a small  flowered  species,  the  blooms 
being  green,  tinged  with  yellow,  sometimes 
spotted  with  dull-purple.  These  are  not  very 
bright  things  to  introduce  to  Orchid  growers  of 
this  country,  and  if  you  cannot  find  anything 
better  to  tempt  them  with  do  not  start  Orchid 
importing  for  profit.  Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  CRASSINODE. 

This  Dendrobe,  sent  by  “ J.  King,”  is  a very 
good  one.  It  is  now  about  twenty-five  years  ago 
since  this  plant  was  sent  to  the  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  and  afterwards  intro- 
duced very  largely  by  the  Messrs.  Low,  of 
Clapton,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  a free  grower, 
and  also  an  abundant  bloomer — not  one  of  these 
plants  which  I hear  about  from  some  of  my 
readers,  which  grow  well  for  a year  or  two 
and  then  die  off.  When  first  introduced,  the 
peculiar  swollen  joints,  and  its  singular  appear- 
ance, made  many  of  my  assistants  doubt  if  it 
could  be  managed  rightly.  There  are  several 
recognised  varieties — for  instance,  albiflorum, 
which  has  the  flowers  pure  white,  saving  a 
blotch  of  orange-yellow  at  the  base  of  the 
lip  ; but  this,  although  a distinct  form,  does 
not  possess  half  the  beauty  of  the  typical  plant— 
at  least,  that  is  my  impression,  and  some  varie- 
ties of  this  have  appeared  to  me  very  poor  and 
unattractive ; however,  the  variety  known  as 
Barberianum  is  a beauty,  having  flowers, 
although  not  larger  than  the  typical  plant,  yet 
the  tips  of  all  the  segments  are  so  broadly  and 
heavily  tipped  with  rich  purplish-mauve  as  make 
it  quite  conspicuous,  and  I recently  saw  a whole 
lot  of  crassinode  beautifully  flowered,  and 
Barberianum  was  said  to  be  amongst  them  ; 
but,  if  so,  then  it  could  have  had  no  flowers  open, 
for  they  are  so  conspicuous  that  I could  not 
have  failed  to  have  found  it.  Moreover,  this  is 
about  one  of  the  first  Dendrobes  which  appears 
in  the  New  Year,  so  that  it  is  doubly  welcome, 
as  it  helps  to  tide  over  a usually  somewhat 
dreary  time.  Now  as  to  the  management  of 
this  plant.  It  appears  to  have  a somewhat 
wide  range  over  Burmah  and  Siam,  but  always 
in  the  warmer  parts,  so  that  it  should  therefore 
be  grown  with  plenty  of  heat,  accompanied 
with  an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  air.  This 
Orchid  does  well  upon  a block  of  wood,  and  with 
a little  Sphagnum  Moss  bound  on  with  it,  but 
as  the  plant  gains  size  the  block  does  not  afford 
it  moisture  enough,  because  there  is  so  much 
difference  between  a living  tree  and  a dead  block 
of  wood,  and  for  this  reason  I prefer  to  put  the 
plant  into  an  earthenware  pan,  crocking  it 
well,  and  filling  it  with  Sphagnum  Moss,  for  I 
have  seen  recently  that  the  Dendrobes  are  very 


fond  of  Moss,  and  that  they  do  better  in  this, 
and  make  larger  and  stronger  bulbs  in  it  alone 
than  they  do  in  peat.  It  may  be  also  grown  as 
a pot  plant,  but  I like  best  to  hang  it  up  when 
growing.  Then  when  the  bulbs  have  finished 
up  their  growths  the  plants  must  be  put  into  a 
cool  and  airy  house,  which  will  ripen  their  bulbs, 
and  the  leaves  will  soon  fall  off,  and  during  this 
time  they  must  be  kept  dry,  and  the  same  treat- 
ment must  continue  until  they  begin  to  show 
signs  of  returning  animation,  or  their  flowers 
beginning  to  appear,  when  they  should  be 
removed  to  more  warmth,  and  receive  due 
attention  as  to  watering. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


3019.— Native  Orchis.— There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  these  in  any  of  the  woods  or 
exposed  downs  in  Kent.  There  are  two  which 
I have  met  with  very  abundantly  in  the  woods 
between  Maidstone  and  Sittingbourne.  One  is 
the  common  Spotted  Orchis,  which  grows  readily 
in  any  garden  soil  if  left  undisturbed  ; the  other 
is  known  in  Kent  as  the  Lady  Orchis,  though  I do 
not  think  this  is  its  proper  name.  The  flowers 
are  shaped  like  a little  old  lady,  with  divided 
skirts  and  a sun-bonnet ; they  are  pink,  spotted 
witli  purplish-crimson,  and  grow  in  a spire,  like 
those  of  the  Spotted  Orchis.  On  the  open  downs 
I have  seen  the  Spider,  Fly,  and,  less  frequently, 
the  Bee  Orchis,  growing  in  the  hottest  sunshine 
amongst  the  Grass.  They  are  curious,  but  the 
common  varieties  of  the  woods  are  to  my  mind 
more  pleasing. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2993.  — Dead  roots  on  imported 
Orchids. — The  dead  roots  and  those  badly 
bruised  are  no  use  to  the  plants,  and  had  better 
be  cut  off,  but  those  who  import  these  Orchids 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  a clean  sweep 
of  such  roots  ; the  worst  of  them  are  cut  off,  and 
the  plants  when  in  good  condition  are  usually 
planted  at  once  in  the  Cattleya  compost.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  quite  right  to  plant  the  Lajlia 
purpurata  plants  on  crocks  ; and  as  soon  as  it 
is  seen  they  have  begun  to  grow  let  them  be 
carefully  planted  in  the  usual  compost  of  peat 
and  Sphagnum.  Care  must  be  taken  that  any 
new  roots  on  the  point  of  starting  are  not 
injured  in  the  process. — J.  D.  E. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

3059.— Plants  for  heavy  soil.— Prim- 
roses of  sorts  (but  not  the  double  kinds),  Auricu- 
las, Doronicums,  Spirreas,  CEnotheras,  perennial 
Asters  (Michaelmas  Daisies),  German  Iris, 
perennial  Sunflowers  (Helianthus),  Torch  Lilies 
(Tritomas),  Dahlias,  Creeping  Jenny,  Veronicas 
of  sorts,  Tropseolums,  shrubby  Calceolarias,  and 
a few  Fuchsias  and  Chrysanthemums  will  be 
more  likely  to  thrive  than  anything  else.  Seed- 
ling Carnations  would  probably  do  well  if  the 
garden  is  fairly  sunny,  and  you  might  also  try 
some  seedling  Pansies  also. — B.  C.  R. 

3037.— Edging  for  a walk  — Flint  stones, 
where  they  can  be  had,  make  capital  edgings  to 
paths  ; being  irregular  numerous  plants  can  be 
planted  amongst  them,  making  altogether  an  in- 
teresting living  edge.  Much  better  than  the 
stiff,  formal  bricks  as  suggested.  Aubrietias, 
Arabis,  Double  Daisies,  Primroses,  Sedums, 
Gentians,  Saxifrages,  Herniaria  glabra,  and 
Pinks  are  a few  of  the  many  kinds  of  hardy 
plants  that  would  flourish  in  such  a spot  and 
prove  not  only  interesting  but  ornamental.  The 
whole  length  of  the  path  need  not  be  planted 
with  one  kind  only.  Patches  of  various  kinds 
might  be  employed,  which  would  give  variety. — 

S.  P. 

Any  form  of  tile  would  be  decidedly  preferable  to 

brick9  ; apart  from  the  ugly  appearance  of  the  latter,  they 
occupy  more  space  than  any  tile  that  is  sold,  and  form  a 
harbour  for  slugs,  snails,  woodlice,  earwigs,  and  many 
noxious  grubs.  The  ordinary  cheap  unglazed  red  tiles 
would  be  as  good  as  anything  for  your  purpose.— A.  G. 
Butler. 

Why  not  use  the  proper  edging  tiles  made  for  the 

purpose?  They  look  far  better  than  bricks,  and  last 
almost  for  ever.  The  “ cable  ” pattern  is  the  best,  as 
much  less  liable  to  breakage  than  the  others.— B.  C.  R. 

2992.— Pilling  a flower-plot.— Why  not 

try  Tuberous  Begonias,  filling  each  bed  with  a 
distinct  colour,  edging  the  whole  with  the  varie- 
gated Dactylis  ? Or  you  could  have  Fuchsias, 
having  the  surface  of  the  ground  covered  with 
Mignonette,  or  planted  with  Tufted  Pansies, 
such  varieties  as  Holyrood,  Skylark,  Countess 
of  Kiotore,  Countess  of  Hopetoun  (white),  or 


Archie  Grant  (deep  purple-blue).  The  chocolate- 
leaved Lobelia  fulgens,  and  such  a variety  as 
Firefly  or  Queen  Victoria,  may  be  used,  edged 
with  Ageratum.  Of  course,  the  flowers  will  not 
appear  until  late  summer,  but  then  the  effect 
is  remarkably  rich — deep-crimson  against  choco- 
late. Subtropicals  would  be  a change.  Small 
plants  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  rising  out  of  a 
surface  of  variegated  Mesembryanthemum  ; the 
edging  Echeverias. — C.  T. 

3039.— Wallflowers.— We  have  an  im- 
mense number  of  Wallflowers  in  the  garden  here, 
and  have  Dot  lost  three  in  a hundred.  I sow 
the  seeds  about  the  first  week  in  April  in  a 
garden  frame,  and  when  the  plants  have  growu 
a little  they  are  pricked  out  under  a glass 
shelter,  and  when  established  remove  the  glass, 
and  by-and-bye  plant  them  out  again.  I plant 
them  where  they  are  to  flower  in  October  well 
into  the  ground,  deep  enough  to  hide  all  the 
naked  stems.  With  this  treatment  our  plants 
seldom  suffer  from  frost. — J.  D.  E. 

The  great  thing  in  order  to  get  Wallflowers 

to  go  well  through  the  winter  is  to  have  the  plants 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  thoroughly  well  rooted.  Before 
being  transferred  to  the  places  they  are  to  adorn 
always  transplant  them  once,  so  as  to  get  a good  ball  of 
roots,  as  in  the  case  of  shrubs.  Perhaps  your  soil  is  wet 
and  heavy.  Wallflowers  will  sometimes  succumb  under 
such  conditions,  or  when  there  has  been  a period  of  mild 
wet  weather,  succeeded  by  frosts.— T. 

3085.— A garden  ditch. —A'es,  by  all 
means  lay  down  some  pipes  to  carry  away  the 
water.  What  size  of  pipes  you  will  require  depends 
entirely  on  the  quantity  of  water  that  will  have 
to  pass  through  them.  Six  inch-bore  pipes  will 
carry  away  a good  body  of  water,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone  not  on  the  spot  to  say  if 
they  will  be  large  enough.  Of  one  thing  you 
may  be  certain,  it  will  be  better  to  have  the 
pipes  a little  too  large  than  too  small.  If  there 
is  a good  fall  for  the  pipes,  and  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  anything  to  impede  the  water 
beyond  the  outlet,  the  pipes  will  not  require 
jointing,  but  they  will  want  a firm  bed  to  rest 
upon,  which  can  be  made  so  by  well  ramming 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  Looking  at  the  width 
and  depth  of  the  ditch,  I think  you  will  require 
rather  large  pipes.  Probably  those  with  a 
12-inch-bore  would  not  be  too  large.  A practi- 
cal man  would  be  able  to  tell  you  the  size  if  he 
saw  the  ditch  within  a few  hours  after  a heavy 
rain.  You  must  not  be  guided  by  the  quantity 
of  water  passing  along  the  ditch  in  dry  weather. 

— J.  c.  c. 

3063.  — Ribbon  borders.  — You  could 
plant  small  shrubs,  such  as  the  Euonymus,  or, 
better  still,  fill  the  beds  with  spring-flowering 
subjects,  which  will  look  green  and  fresh  during 
the  winter,  making  a brave  display  of  flowers  in 
the  spring  before  it  is  time  to  plant  out  the 
summer  borders.  Forget-me-nots,  Daisies,  Prim- 
roses, Wallflowers,  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  and 
Silenes  may  be  grown,  not  forgetting  bulbs, 
such  as  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Snowdrops, 
and  Anemones.  You  will  then  get  a surface  of 
green  foliage  and  plenty  of  bloom.  — C.  T. 

3041.— Improving  a lawn.— Scratch  up  the  Moss 
with  a strong  iron  rake,  and  then  give  a top-dressing  of 
rich  soil,  first  passing  through  a screen  or  4-inch  sieve  to 
take  out  stones,  &e.,ani  in  March  sow  GraSB  and  White 
Clover  seeds  over,  raking  and  rolling  them.—  E.  H. 

3055.— Arrangement  of  a border.— 
The  trees  do  the  mischief.  The  small-leaved  Ivy 
would  do  better  than  Grass  if  you  cared  to  make 
the  change,  and  in  the  Ivy  might  be  planted  any 
of  the  common  bulbs,  such  as  Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  Daffodils,  &c.  If  this  does  not  meet 
your  views,  break  up  the  soil  and  plant  good- 
sized  patches  of  the  dwarf  broad-leaved  St. 
John’s  Wort  (Hypericum  calycinum),  Creeping 
Barberry,  and  Periwinkles  of  sort.  This  would 
be  a permanent  arrangement.  Groups  of  hardy 
Ferns  might  be  included  with  hardy  bulbs 
-E.  H. 

Whynottr.v  Ivy  of  a quick -growing  kind,  as  the  Irish 

or  Emerald  Gem?'  Put  in  good  plants.  The  position  seems 
to  be  too  shady,  and  the  soil  too  poor  to  naturalise  any 
shade-loving  plants,  such  as  Solomon's  Seal,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Spanish  Squills,  &c.  I should  certainly  try  the 
Ivy.— C.  T. 

3044.— Lilium  Krameri.— All  Lily  bulbs 
are  not  alike  hardy,  and  all  should  not  be 
treated  alike.  L.  Krameri  is  not  so  hardy  as 
L.  auratum,  L.  speciosum,  and  many  others. 
The  best  way  to  grow  it  is  to  pot  the  bulbs  when 
in  a dormant  state  in  the  autumn.  Use  good 
yellow  loam  two  parts,  and  one  part  of  fibrous 
peat,  with  some  decayed  stable-manure  to  give 
vigour.  Place  the  pots  containing  the  bulbs  in 
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a frame,  and  cover  them  well  over  with  Cocoa- 
fibre  refuse.  When  the  plants  have  grown  a little 
remove  the  fibre  down  to  the  pot  rims,  and  in 
a few  weeks  place  them  in  the  greenhouse.  After 
dowering  they  must  not  be  turned  out-of-doors 
to  become  drenched  with  water. — J.  D.  E. 

Try  this  Lily,  which  is  notoriously  troublesome  to 

grow,  amongst  dwarf  shrubs.  One  of  the  finest  masses  of 
it  I have  Been  was  among9t  some  Rhododendrons,  the 
plants  nestling  amongst  them,  and  enjoying  the  protection 
and  peaty  so  1.  Its  flowers  are  so  beauliful,  the  colour  a 
refined  pink,  that  it  is  worth  trying  to  get  the  bulbs  to 
grow  well.— 0.  T. 


THE  ASTILBES. 

The  robust-growing  Astilbes  are  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  Spirfeas  of  the 
Aruncus  set,  but  coarser  and  bolder,  and  perhaps 
better  suited  for  the  margin  of  a lake  or  pond  or 
for  the  shrubbery  border.  They  belong  to  the 
same  order  as  the  Saxifrages,  and  although  one 
species  in  particular — viz.,  A.  japonica — has 
been  long  known  as  Spiriea  japonica,  it  will  be 
found  on  examination  to  have  only  three  carpels. 
There  are  seven  or  eight  species  in  cultivation 
at  the  present  time,  the  best  known  of  which 
are  A.  japonica  and  A.  rivularis,  the 
accompanying  cut  of  which  gives  a good 
idea  of  the  elegance  and  grace  of  its 
feathery  flower- stems.  Moist  places  in 

the  woodland  or  wild  garden  will  be  found 
most  suitable  for  such  kinds  as  A.  de- 
candra,  A.  rivularis,  A.  rubra,  and  A. 
Thunbergi,  the  last  being  also  known  as 
Spiraea  Thunbergi,  and  long  cultivated  in 
collections  of  hardy  flowers.  Astilbes  lend 
themselves  readily  to  grouping,  the  varied 
foliage,  which  in  a few  of  the  species  is 
very  handsome,  making  a healthy  and 
beautiful  undergrowth,  over  which  the 
tall,  feathery  plumes  of  white  or  red 
flowers  tower  with  telling  effect.  On 
large  rockeries,  and  with  a background  and 
rich  free  soil,  they  are  very  effective 
summer-flowering  plants,  though  requirin  g 
perhaps  more  room  than  can  well  be 
spared  on  the  majority  of  rockeries.  As 
mixed  border  plants  they  are  only  eclipsed 
by  Spiriea  Aruncus  ; they  are,  however, 
more  varied  in  character,  and  have  bolder 
and  more  massive  foliage.  All  are  in- 
creased with  facility  by  division  of  the 
roots,  and  some  by  the  runners  or  toes, 
which  are  produced  in  abundance.  They 
all  affect  moist  ground,  in  which  they 
grow  luxuriantly  and  produce  a wealth  of 
foliage  that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

A.  chinensis,  only  recently  introduced 
to  cultivation  through,  I believe,  the  ex- 
ertions of  Mr.  W.  E Gumbleton,  of  Cork, 
is  a dwarf  species  more  nearly  resembling 
A japonica  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
whole  plant  rarely  exceeds  1^  feet  to 
2 feet  in  height,  the  leaves  triternate, 
thin  in  texture,  and  pale-green.  The 
flower-stem  is  branched  ; the  flowers 
white,  tinged  rose  or  purple,  and  closely 
packed  on  shortish  spikes,  are  very 
pretty.  A native  of  China,  flowering  in 
July.  A.  odontophylla  is  a synonym. 

A.  decandra. — An  American  species 
introduced  into  English  gardens  about 
1812.  In  habit  it  resembles  Spiraea 
Aruncus,  but  is  a stronger  and  coarser  plant, 
growing  from  3 feet  to  5 feet  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  biternate,  of  an  unusual  glaucous- 
blue  colour,  the  flowers  white,  in  branched 
spikes.  A massive  and  very  handsome-leaved 
plant,  well  adapted  for  shady  woods  and  similar 
places. 

A.  japonica  is  too  well  known  under  the 
names  of  Spirtea  and  Hoteia  japonica  to  require 
more  than  passing  notice.  It  is  a splendid  hardy 
herbaceous  plant,  of  dense,  tufted  habit,  grow- 
ing from  1 foot  to  14  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
triternate,  produced  in  great  abundance, 
leathery  in  texture,  and  of  a dark  glossy-green. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  early  summer,  are 
produced  in  large  panicled  clusters,  pure  white, 
and  very  effective  on  the  ground  of  dark  foliage. 
It  is  largely  used  for  greenhouse  work  in  spring, 
being,  as  a rule,  forced  early.  These  forced 
plants,  instead  of  beiDg  thrown  away,  should  be 
planted  out  in  groups  in  the  woods  or  pleasure 
grounds,  where  they  will  soon  recover.  Its 
failure  in  the  open  air  is  due  largely  to  dry  and 
poor  or  cold,  clayey  soils,  and  if  attention  is 
given  to  this  I have  no  fear  but  success  will 


result.  It  is  a charming  plant,  and  well  repays 
a little  trouble.  Native  of  Japan.  The  variety 
multiflora,  sent  out  a short  time  ago,  has  a stiller 
habit  and  a more  branched  inflorescence.  The 
variety  variegata,  with  yellow  and  green  varie- 
gated foliage,  is  a very  pretty  sort,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  more  numerous  and  more  closely 
packed  than  in  the  type. 

A.  rivularis  (here  figured),  from  the  tem- 
perate Himalayas  from  Cashmere  to  Bhotan, 
where  it  is  found  in  abundance  from  5,000  feet 
to  9,000  feet  elevation,  is  a charming  species 
with  an  airy,  elegant  habit,  which  makes  it  a 
useful  associate  of  other  bold  foliaged  plants. 
It  grows  about  3 feet  in  height ; of  a usually 
rusty-green,  lasts  until  late  autumn.  The 
flowers,  yellowish-white  or  tinged  red,  are  pro- 
duced on  large,  loose,  arching  panicles,  and 
are  very  effective.  A most  uselul  plant  for  the 
margin  of  ponds  and  damp,  shady  woods. 

A.  rubra. — A beautiful  and  perfectly  hardy 
plant  from  the  Khasia  Mountains,  4,000  feet  to 
6,000  feet  elevation,  where  it  was  originally 
found  by  Dr.  Griffith.  It  has  the  habit  and 
general  appearance  of  a Spiriea,  flowering  freely 


through  late  summer  and  autumn.  The  rhi- 
zomes are  horizontal,  giving  off  long,  fibrous 
roots  ; the  flower-stems,  usually  from  4 feet  to 
6 feet  in  height,  are  covered  with  long,  brown 
hairs.  The  leaves  are  biternate,  with  clasping 
stipules  at  the  base,  the  flowers,  rose  or  deep- 
red,  are  very  numerous,  in  dense  panicles. 
Introduced  about  1851,  and  well  adapted  for 
grouping  in  sub-tropical  gardening. 

A.  Thunbergi  (Hoteia  Thunbergi  of  bota- 
nists) is  a handsome  Spirrea-like  species  intro- 
duced from  Japan  about  a dozen  years  ago  by 
the  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  grows  from  2 feet  to 
3 feet  in  height,  with  a bold,  graceful  habit, 
resembling  somewhat  the  better-known  Spircea 
Aruncus.  The  leaves  are  bipinnate,  and  the 
yellowish-white  panicles  of  flowers  rise  wtll 
above  the  foliage.  A charming  plant  for  the 
mixed  border,  and  better  still  in  rich  soil  in 
shady  woods.  K. 


3953  — Daisies  and  Moss  on  a lawn. 

— The  presence  of  Moss  on  a lawn  usually  in- 
dicates want  of  drainage.  If  very  badly 
affected  see  that  the  lawn  is  well-drained  first, 


and  then  rake  the  Grass  over  to  get  out  as  much 
of  the  Moss  as  possible,  or  another  remedy  is  to — 
when,  however,  the  ground  has  been  drained — 
if  the  Moss  is  very  bad,  apply  a dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate,  or  guano,  and 
you  will  do  best  by  giving  a top-diessiDg  of 
superphosphate  of  lime,  using  about  three  and 
a quarter  pounds  to  the  perch.  In  the  course 
of  six  weeks  give  another  dressing.  The  most 
efficacious  mode  of  getting  rid  of  Daisies  is  to 
“ spud  ” them  out,  and  give  a good  rolling.  A 
good,  surface  dressing  for  impoverished  lawns 
consists  of  a light  application  of  well-decayed 
manure,  from  which  refuse,  such  as  stones  and 
sticks,  has  been  removed. — C.  T. 

3038.— Culture  of  Gentianaacaulis.— 

The  best  way  of  growing  this  Gentian  is  to  plant 
it  between  stones  on  level  ground,  or  else  on  the 
shady  part  of  a rockery.  If  this  plant  is  grown 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  it  requires  a great  deal 
more  root  moisture  than  some  people  imagine. 
I have  been  very  successful  with  it  when  grown 
on  slightly  raised  mounds  about  9 inches  above 
the  surrounding  level.  I raise  the  mound  of 
earth  first  about  6 inches  high  and  from 
18  inches  to  2 feet  over.  A few  flat 
stones  are  then  set  on  edge  a few  inches 
apart,  and  then  some  soil  is  placed  be- 
tween them.  The  young  plants  are  set 
out  in  the  spaces  between  the  stones,  and 
in  about  two  years  the  whole  surface  is 
covered  with  growth  and  flowers.  I must, 
however,  say  that  when  grown  in  this  way 
the  plants  require  frequent  watering  in  dry 
weather  in  the  summer  ; but  they  pay  for 
this,  as  the  plants  grown  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  produce  many  more  flowers  than 
those  planted  in  the  shade.  To  have  them 
in  good  condition  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible,  I advise  “Mary”  to  take  out  a 
little  trench  6 inches  wide  and  the  same  in 
depth  and  then  place  some  flat  stones  on 
edge  in  the  trench  and  fill  up  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  with  good  soil,  then  put  in 
the  plants  as  I have  before  mentioned. 
The  surface  will  then  be  nearly  on  a level 
with  the  surrounding  ground. — J.  C.  C. 

This  is  simple  enough,  but  unfor- 
tunately there  are  a few  places  where  the 
Gentianella  will  not  thrive,  however  much 
one  may  try.  They  prefer  a partially 
shaded  position,  and  somewhat  stiff  ground 
without  being  water-logged.  A little 
limestone  or  broken  mortar  rubbish  helps 
them  very  much.  The  roots  penetrate 
very  deep,  and  sometimes  a plant  will  grow 
extra  well  but  flower  indifferently.  This 
may  often  be  remedied  by  lifting  and 
placing  a tile  beneath  it,  about  a foot  to 
18  inches  below  the  surface.  Do  not  dis- 
turb them  more  often  than  can  be  avoided, 
and  either  plant  early  in  the  autumn  or 
as  soon  as  possible  from  the  present  time. 
Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
making  the  soil  firm  among  them— in  fact, 
this  is  a great  feature  in  their  successful 
cultivation. — P.  U. 

I should  think  that  you  would  get 

the  Butomus  at  almost  any  nursery.  As 
regards  the  Gentianella,  it  dislikes  a dry 
spot,  and  does  not  always  succeed  equally 
well  in  gardens.  I have  seen  splendid  patches 
of  it,  one  sheet  of  colour,  in  good  loamy  soil, 
moist,  and  in  the  full  sun.  In  some  places 
edgings  are  made  of  it,  the  masses  of  leaves, 
even  when  there  are  no  flowers,  being  very 
pleasing.  The  Gentianella  is  a charming  rock 
plant,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
are  many  forms  of  it,  varying  in  colour  from  the 
profound  blue  seen  in  the  type  to  white.  It 
does  not  object  to  partial  shade,  but  likes  a 
fairly  open  spot  where  the  soil  is  moist  and  deep. 
— C.  T. 

3053.— Good  Dahlias.— It  does  not  quite 
appear  what  really  is  intended  in  this  query, 
whether  the  names  of  twenty-four  Dahlias  are 
wanted  or  twelve  only.  Taking  it  in  the  widest 
sense,  and  that  the  names  of  twelve  Double  Dahlias 
are  wanted — that  is,  show  and  fancy  varieties, 
then  the  question  arises,  what  is  meant  by 
“ the  very  large  double  variety  ?”  I will  take 
it  to  mean  what  the  growers  term  “ decorative.” 
The  best  twelve  show  and  fancy  varieties  are 
John  Walker  (best  white),  Canary  (bird-yellow); 
Conquest  (rosy-purple),  Clara  (peach  colour), 
Defiance  (scarlet),  Earl  of  Radnor  (plum), 
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Eclipse  (orange-scarlet),  Ethel  (Britton  blush), 
Frank  Pearce  (rose-striped  crimson),  Gaiety 
(yellow-striped  red),  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham 
(yellow  petals,  edged  rose-purple),  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone (blush,  the  most  perfect  Dahlia).  Many 
varieties  equally  good  are  left  out.  The  best 
six  Cactus  varieties  are : Baron  Schroeder 
(purple),  Kynerith  (deep-red),  St.  Catherine 
(yellow),  Robert  Cannell  (inagneta),  Delicata 
(pink),  Ernest  Cannell  (pale-red).  There  are  a 
few  better  than  the  above  to  be  sent  out  in  May 
next  by  Messrs.  Keynes  : Aphrodite  (pale- 
yellow),  Bertha  Mawley  (cochineal),  Countess 
of  Radnor  (tinted  pink),  Apollo  (crimson).  The 
best  decorative  varieties  are  : Claribel  (rosy- 
purple),  Countess  of  Pembroke  (lilac),  Constance 
(white),  lone  (primrose-yellow),  Empress  of 
India  (crimson-maroon),  Marchioness  of  Bute 
(white  petals,  rose  tipped).  The  cuttings  should 
be  put  in  now,  and  the  plants  must  be  grown  on 
under  glass  in  flower-pots.  They  will  be  ready 
to  plant  out  about  the  end  of  May.— J.  D.  E. 

2958. — Punkia  subcordata  grandi- 

nora. — I do  not  know  a variety  of  F.  subcor- 
data called  grandiflora.  Perhaps  you  are 
confusing  the  species  F.  grandiflora  with  F. 
subcordata.  That  is,  however,  of  comparatively 
little  moment,  except  that  F.  grandiflora  will 
not  bloom  satisfactorily  unless  in  a sunny 
position  and  light,  well-drained  soil.  It  is  a 
beautiful  kind,  the  flowers  fragrant,  white,  are 
produced  in  the  early  autumn.  Sunshine  and  a 
thoroughly  well-drained  soil,  loam  for  preference, 
are  the  chief  requisites.  F.  subcordata  is  a very 
fine  Funkia,  easy  to  grow  ; the  flowers  white, 
and  the  heart-shaped  foliage  of  a glaucous 
colour.  Argentea  is  a good  variegated  form  of 
it.  The  Funkias  are  excellent  town  plants,  all 
needing  a fairly  light  soil,  and  may  be  increased 
by  division  in  the  spring  months.—  C.  T. 

2981.— Sowing  Delphinium  seeds.— 

Sow  this  at  once  on  a hot-bed.  Some  varieties 
are  more  shy  of  blooming  the  season  they  are 
sown  than  others,  but  I have  bloomed  such  as 
D.  formosum  the  same  season  that  the  seeds 
were  sown,  by  sowing  in  flower-pots  or  seed- 
pans  and  placing  them  in  a hot-bed  in  February. 
The  Delphiniums  are  perennials,  and  if  the  seed 
is  sown  out  of-doors  it  would  not  vegetate  now, 
but  would  lie  dormant  until  the  warm  weather, 
and  the  plants  would  flower  next  vear. — 
J.  D.  E.  J 

2965.— Transplanting  Antennaria,  &c.-Any 
time  in  the  spring-say,  at  the  end  of  February  or  early 
in  March  is  a good  time  to  divide  the  plants  mentioned. 
None  of  them  are  difficult  to  grow,  caring  little  either  for 
position  or  soil.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Stone- 
crops.— C.  T. 


Qn  pa£hs,  <Src.— A dressing  of  salt 
. Ea  camp  day,  but  not  rainy  weather,  will  have 
the  desired  effect,  and  there  are  several  very  good  prepara- 
tions advertised.  The  great  thing  is  to  keep  the  salt  or 
whatever  is  used  away  from  the  Grass  edges.  If  the  Moss 
is  exceptionally  troublesome,  I should  think  the  walk  is 
badly  drained  ; but  try  the  dressing  of  salt.— 0.  T. 

2982  — Border  Carnations.— It  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  move  Carnations  in  the  spring. 
They  can  bear  being  disturbed  at  the  roots  in 
autumn ; but  the  chances  are  that  they  will  not 
form  good  growths  or  produce  fine  flowers  trans- 
planted now.  If  it  was  intended  to  force  them 
under  glass,  they  should  have  been  planted 
singly  or  in  pairs  in  small  pots  in  the  spring,  to 
be  planted  into  their  flowering-pots  about  the 
first  of  February.  I treat  a large  number  of 
plants  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  varieties 
that  way  and  they  flower  splendidly. — J.  D.  E. 

2989.— Wood-ashes  in  potting-soil.— This  is 
very  good  to  mix  with  the  potting-soil;  but  it  ought  to 
be  as  an  addition  to  the  decayed  manure,  leaf-mould,  &c., 
that  is  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  wood-ashes  act  mechani- 
cally to  keep  the  soil  in  an  open  porous  state.  I do  not 
advise  using  any  part  of  it  for  drainage.  It  surely  cannot 
be  difficult  to  obtain  pot-sherds,  which  are  by  far  the 

D88t.— — J.  D.  L. 


These  are  excellent  for  mixing  with  the  soil.  Yo 

n?lnee,d  much,  just  sufficient  to  lighten  the  compos! 
lne  bits  or  charcoal  could  bo  used  for  drainage,  and  in  th 

Ingredient  *orm  a 110  mean9  unimportan 

3006. -Seed-pans  and  boxes.— The  remedy  i 
odvious.  Use  a soil  that  is  not  too  heavy,  and  provid 
adequate  drainaee.  The  whole  cause  of  your  failure  is  i: 
not  providing  sufficient  crocks,  and  possibly  in  keepin 
the  soil  too  wet.  Avoid  these  drawback's  to  health 
growth  in  the  future,  and  you  will  not  be  troubled  witi 
Moss.— C.  T, 


..Drawings  for  “Gardening."  — Readers  will 
Kinali / remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautif ul  or  rare jiowers  and  good  fruits  ami  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner , and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
Gardening  Illustrated. 


FRUIT. 

GROWING  MELONS. 

2987. — If  “ B.  C.”  could  arrange  with  someone 
to  raise  the  plants  for  him,  or  buy  them  when 
required,  a saving  of  time  would  be  effected. 
The  time — three  weeks — required  to  raise  them 
would  spoil  your  chance  of  success,  as  much  of 
the  heat  would  be  gone  from  the  bed  before  the 
plants  had  made  much  progress.  Hero  of 
Lockinge  is  the  best  green  flesh,  and  Scarlet 
Gem  the  best  scarlet  for  frames.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  make  up  a great  pile  of  manure  to 
obtain  good  Melons  in  a frame  in  the  summer, 
provided  the  weather  is  fairly  summer-like.  It 
is  necessary,  though,  to  provide  a little  bottom- 
heat  to  give  the  plants  a start.  The  middle  of 
April  is  a very  good  time  to  put  out  the  plants, 
which  should  be  about  6 inches  high.  In  an 
ordinary  frame,  say  of  two  lights,  6 feet  by 
4 feet  each,  two  plants  in  each  light  will  be 
ample ; nothing  is  gained  by  crowding  them. 
Instead  of  making  up  the  bed  and  placing  the 
frame  on  the  top,  which  requires  at  least 
18  inches  of  manure  on  the  outside  of  the  frame 
all  round,  which  is  next  to  wasted— instead  of 
this,  place  the  frame  on  bricks  at  each  corner, 
raising  the  frame  as  high  as  the  quantity  of 
manure  will  allow.  In  this  way  all  the  heat 
from  the  heap  is  conserved  in  the  frame.  Mix 
both  manure  and  leaves  together,  which  makes 
a lasting  heat,  more  so  than  all  manure.  When 
the  bed  is  made  the  manure  should  be  within 
0 inches  of  the  glass.  The  frame  is  easily 
lowered  or  raised  according  to  requirement  at 
any  time.  Place  two  half-bushels  of  loam  in  sepa- 
rate hillocks  in  each  light,  at  such  a height  that 
when  the  plants  are  put  out  they  will  be  close 
to  the  glass.  As  the  soil  and  manure  in  the 
frame  settles  down  the  plants  will  be  in  their 
right  position.  In  planting  keep  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  well  above  the  soil,  showing  a clear 
stem,  which  will  prevent  to  some  extent  canker- 
ing in  the  stem,  a disease  sometimes  trouble- 
some. When  the  plants  are  6 inches  high  pinch 
out  the  point  of  the  growth  to  induce  the 
formation  of  other  growths.  When  these  side 
branches  have  grown  1 foot  long  pinch  out  the 
points  again.  At  no  time  allow  the  shoots  to 
be  crowded,  rather  remove  the  weakly  ones 
altogether.  When  the  fruit-buds  develop  into 
full  flower  they  should  be  impregnated  with 
pollen  from  the  male  blossoms  upon  the  plant  at 
the  same  time.  The  male  blooms  are  simply 
flowers  only,  the  fruit-blossoms  are  at  the  end 
of  a small  fruit.  Water  should  be  given  to  the 
plants  as  required,  always  employing  that 
which  is  tepid.  Syringe  the  plants  overhead 
about  3 p.m.,  every  fine  day,  except  when  the 
flowers  are  expanding  for  a few  days  until  the 
fruit  is  set.  Air  may  be  admitted  to  the  frame 
when  the  thermometer  rises  above  70  degs  , 
allowing  it  to  run  up  to  80  degs.,  with  air  on 
and  closing  it  at  75  degs.  The  soil  should  be 
made  quite  firm  about  the  plants.  As  the  roots 
show  through  the  hillocks  of  soil  cover  them 
2 inches  thick  with  more  soil,  which  should  be 
made  warm  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
roots.  Ram  the  soil  down  quite  firm,  which 
prevents  the  plants  making  gross  growth, 
as  this  is  of  little  use  for  producing 
a crop  of  fruit.  Regularity  in  admit- 
ting air,  as  well  as  supplying  the  roots 
with  water  in  the  same  way  are  the  most 
important  points  to  study,  with  the  addition  of 
keeping  the  shoots  thin  and  evenly  disposed 
over  the  frame.  If  the  stem  of  the  plant  is  kept 
free  of  leaves  there  will  be  less  likelihood  of 
canker  affecting  it  in  that  part.  At  no  time 
after  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  planting 
should  the  plants  require  shading.  Melons 
enjoy  all  the  sunshine  available.  As  the  fruit 
shows  signs  of  maturity  less  water  should  be 
given  and  more  air  admitted,  which  assists  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  set  I 
omitted  to  say  that  the  shoot  on  which  the 
fruit  is  should  be  pinched  iu  at  the  second  leaf, 
thus  concentrating  the  energy  of  that  part  into 
the  fruit  itself.  S.  P. 


2926.—  Neglected  Vines.— “ Mr.  Ward” 
writes  of  some  “ grand  old  Vines  ” in  his  garden, 
but  which  have  been  rather  neglected  during  the 
past  few  years.  It  is  difficult  to  give  precise 
directions  as  to  which  is  best  to  be  done  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  without  seeing  the  Vines. 


Probably  the  canes  are  old,  and  have  been 
closely  spurred  in  year  after  year,  therefore  to 
get  fine  heavy  bunches  the  house  must  be 
gradually  furnished  with  young  wood.  Sup- 
posing there  is  a dozen  of  these  old  rods,  I 
would  train  up  from  the  base  of  two  or  three  of 
the  Vine’s  young  canes  ; it  will  be  necessary  to 
see  that  they  are  well  exposed  to  the  light,  in 
order  that  a sturdy,  good  growth  may  be  pro- 
duced about  4 feet  or  more  up  the  rafters.  These 
young  canes  should  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
young  Vines ; leave  about  4 feet  in  length  of 
cane  from  the  bottom  of  the  rafter,  and  where 
the  young  canes  have  to  be  trained  all  the  spurs 
on  the  old  rods  mu3t  be  cut  clean  out ; in  four 
years  three  of  the  old  canes  would  be  entirely 
removed,  and  their  places  entirely  supplied  with 
young  canes  of  that  age.  The  next  year  two  or 
three  more  rods  should  be  managed  in  the  same 
way,  and  in  the  third  year  two  or  three  more,  so 
that  the  entire  vinery  would  be  gradually  reju- 
venated in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  years.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  get  fine  heavy  bunches  other 
than  planting  the  vinery  anew  and  making  a new 
Vine  border  for  the  Vines.  In  order  to  have 
ripe  Grapes  in  August  the  vinery  should  be 
started  about  the  first  week  in  February  ; gently 
at  first,  say  45  degs.  at  night,  increasing  it  to 
50  degs.  after  the  first  fortnight,  and  then  to 
55  degs.  when  the  Vines  have  started  into  growth. 
I have  been  a successful  Grape  grower  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  have  won  many  first  prizes,  and 
my  advice  is  never  syringe  Vines  at  all.  The 
covering  of  the  outside  border  with  stable- 
manure  is  the  right  thing  to  do. — J.  D.  E. 

2968.  — Treatment  of  Gooseberry- 
bush.es. — The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  prune  the 
bushes,  if  not  already  done.  The  main  point  in 
view  in  performing  this  operation  is  to  keep  the 
centre  of  the  bush  open,  so  that  the  sun,  air,  and 
light  can  penetrate  among  the  branches  to 
mature  the  wood,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  a 
full  crop  of  fruit  annually.  Gooseberries  bear 
freely  on  spurs  as  well  as  on  young  wood,  where 
plenty  of  the  former  exist  without  being 
crowded.  Cut  to  within  an  eye  or  two  all 
surplus  shoots.  Where  there  are  any  gaps  allow 
a stray  shoot  to  remain  for  filling  up.  Whether 
the  trees  need  manure  or  not  depends  upon  the 
present  state  of  their  growth.  If  this  is  free, 
and  the  fruit  crop  a good  one,  manure  will  not 
be  required.  A dressing  of  soot  sprinkled  on 
the  surface  in  February  will  have  a beneficial 
effect  on  the  trees  if  allowed  to  lay  on  the  soil 
for  say  a week  before  lightly  forking  it  into  the 
soil.  Where  manure  is  required  no  time  should 
b*  lost  in  applying  a good  dressing  to  every  tree, 
moving  just  sufficient  soil  from  the  roots  to 
allow  of  it  being  covered.  It  is  wrong  to  dig 
deeply  among  the  roots,  but  a judicious  method 
of  burying  the  manure  can  do  no  harm. — S.  P. 

3913.— Pruning  Plums.— It  is  the  proper 
method  to  cut  the  breast-wood  back  to  within 
an  eye  or  two.  If  six  eyes  are  lefo  the  spurs 
in  a few  years  will  not  only  be  unsightly  in 
appearance,  but  will  project  so  far  from  the 
wall  as  to  derive  no  benefit  from  that  means  of 
protection.  Several  years  are  needed  to  estab- 
lish perfect  fruiting-spurs  over  a good-sized  tree, 
but  when  once  they  are,  the  tree  will  con- 
tinue to  fruit  from  them  for  a long  time,  if 
rightly  managed  at  the  roots  and  the  leaves 
kept  free  from  the  attack  of  insect  pests. 
Trees  allowed  to  form  long  spurs  never  have 
the  same  appearance  as  those  with  shorter,  and 
after  a few  years  do  not  produce  so  much  fruit. 
Trees  in  robust  health  do  not  need  a lot  of 
manure  digging  into  the  roots  ; far  better  to 
give  a mulching  over  the  surface  after  a full 
crop  if  fruit  is  set  and  commencing  to  swell. 
By  this  means  the  moisture  from  the  soil  is  not 
evaporated  by  the  sun,  and  the  goodness  from 
the  manure,  as  it  were,  is  washed  down  to  the 
roots  by  heavy  rains,  thus  stimulating  the  trees 
to  swell  the  fruit  to  full  size. — S.  P. 

2955.— Peach  pruning.  — There  is  more 
difficulty  in  pruning  a Peach-tree  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  The  pruner  not  only  requires 
an  eye  to  direct  him  in  bringing  the  tree  into 
form,  with  the  branches  properly  balanced  on 
each  side  of  the  stem,  but  he  should  know  the 
difference  between  a wood-bud  and  a fruit-bud 
to  enable  him  to  shorten  back,  if  necessary,  any 
shoots  at  the  right  point.  This  correspondent, 
however,  asks  a very  plain  question  as  to  how 
much  of  the  young  wood  should  be  cut  out. 
To  this  I reply  that  sufficient  should  be  left 
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to  cover  the  wall  with  shoots  laid  in  at  6 inches 
apart,  and  these  should  be  the  strongest  of  last 
year’s  growth.  The  skilful  primer  will  at  the 
same  time  be  able  to  cut  away  some  of  the  old 
Wood,  which  will  enable  him  to  retain  more  of 
the  young,  as  it  is  on  this  growth  that  the  next 
year’s  crop  depends.  With  regard  to  shorten- 
ing back  any  of  the  young  shoots,  the  unskilled 
pruner  had  better  leave  them  their  whole 
length,  as  if  they  are  cut  back  to  a fruit-bud 
there  is  danger  of  its  dying  back  altogether.  In 
some  cases  there  are  triple  buds — i.e.,  a fruit- 
bud  on  each  side  and  a leaf-bud  in  the  middle. 

In  such  instances  it  is  quite  safe  to  prune  to 
that  point,  as  the  central  bud  will  start  into 
growth  in  due  time. — J.  C.  C. 

3064. — Apple  tree  dying. — No  doubt  the 
cause  of  the  tree  dying  is  the  ungenial  state  of 
the  roots,  this  variety  not  being  sufficiently 
robust  in  its  constitution  to  withstand  the  effects 
of  such  a soil,  if  at  all  wet,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  this  is  the  case  in  a gravel  soil.  The  best 
plan  would  be  to  dig  up  the  tree  at  once,  pre- 
serving the  roots  carefully,  remove  the  gravel 
2 feet  deep,  and  6 feet  wide,  replacing  it  with 
good  garden  soil,  road  grit,  and  decayed  vege- 
table refuse,  first  placing  at  the  bottom  6 inches 
of  broken  bricks,  stones,  or  clinkers  to  prevent 
the  soil  becoming  so  wet  during  the  winter  by 
capillary  attraction  if  the  site  is  a wet  one. 
Plant  the  tree  on  the  surface  if  it  is  not  too 
large  to  need  much  support  from  wind  and 
make  a slight  mound  around  it  with  the  soil — if 
the  roots  are  covered  3 inches  that  will  suffice  ; 
a mulching  of  manure  will  conserve  moisture  in 
the  soil  during  the  summer. — S.  P. 

2985.  — Grafting  Paradise  stocks.  — 

Even  if  your  Paradise-stocks  were  larger  at  the 
present  time  than  what  they  are  they  would  be 
more  suitable  for  grafting  next  year  than  this. 
You  may,  however,  gain  a little  time  by  budding 
the  stocks  next  August  instead  of  grafting  them 
in  the  following  spring.  It  is  no  more  difficult 
to  bud  Apple-trees  than  Roses.  The  buds  are 
inserted  in  the  stem  about  6 inches  from  the 
ground,  and  tied  with  matting  or  worsted  in 
the  ordinary  way.  In  the  following  spring  the 
stocks  are  cut  down  to  the  buds.  Perhaps  the 
information  may  be  useful  if  I say  the  buds  of 
Apple-trees  require  preparing  in  the  same  way 
as  Roses. — J.  C.  C. 

Such  small  plants  should  be  allowed  to  make 

another  season’s  growth  before  grafting  them.  They  may 
be  grafted  this  season  certainly,  but  the  trees  would  not 
be  likely  to  make  very  strong  growths.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  tie  the  grafts  on  well,  and  clay  them,  or  use  graft 
ing-wax,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  seedsmen  with 
directions  for  use. — J.  D.  E. 

2997.— Pruning  fruit  trees.— Now  is  a 

good  time  to  prune  Apricots  and  Plums 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  the  end  of  next  month. 
Seldom  do  we  see  trees  of  the  two  former  with 
too  many  spurs.  Where  there  is  a gap  in  the 
tree,  or,  say,  where  there  is  9 inches  of  bare 
space,  lay  in  a shoot  of  last  year’s  growth,  and 
cut  all  other  growths  made  last  season  to  within 
two  eyes  of  the  base.  It  is  from  spurs  that 
Plums  and  Apricots  bear  the  most.  The  shoots 
laid  in  and  resulting  from  last  year’s  growth 
will  next  year  form  fruit-buds  also,  to  be 
followed  the  year  after  by  spurs.  In  the  case  of 
young  trees,  shorten  the  shoots  back  to  within 
18  inches  of  their  base  to  induce  the  back  eyes  to 
break  ; in  this  way  the  trees  become  furnished 
evenly  all  over.  Where  left  their  whole  length 
the  sap,  as  a natural  consequence,  flies  to  the 
point  of  the  shoot,  leaving  the  base  eyes 
dormant.  Any  that  do  not  grow  the  first  year 
seldom  do  the  next,  or,  indeed,  at  all.  It  is  by 
this  means  that  so  many  trees  are  badly 
furnished  with  shoots,  and,  of  course,  less 
fruit  is  produced.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  bear 
on  the  wood  made  last  season.  In  pruning 
these  cut  away  all  weakly  shoots,  whether  of 
last  year’s  growth  or  older,  to  make  room  for 
laying  in  to  give  a crop  of  fruit.  Gross,  im 
mature  shoots  should  not  be  encouraged  ; they 
should  be  cut  out  to  make  room  for  others.  If 
many  of  these  are  produced  it  is  a sign  that  the 
roots  require  pruning  to  check  such  exuberant 
growth.  About  5 inches  is  a good  distance  to 
allow  between  the  shoots  ; this  is  the  best  guide 
as  to  how  many  to  leave. — S.  P. 

The  answer  given  to  No.  2889  applies  as  regards 

the  fruit-trees  also  in  this  case.  Itisneverwiseto  delay  the 
pruning  of  fruit-trees  until  the  spring.  The  reason  is 
obvious,  and  in  the  case  of  wall-trees,  such  as  Cherries, 
the  tying  in  and  interference  with  the  shoots  results  in 
injury  to  the  buds. — C.  T. 


FIGS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Early  and  good  crops  of  fruit  can  be  obtained 
with  the  greatest  certainty  from  plants  in  pots. 
The  best  varieties  for  this  method  of  culture  are 
Osborn’s  Forcing,  Black  Bourjasotte,  Negro 
Largo,  Black  Ischia,  Figue  d’Or,  and  Brown 
Turkey  (here  figured),  a trial  also  being  given  to 
some  of  the  varieties  of  recent  introduction.  If 
the  pots  are  not  large,  turn  the  plants  out,  loosen 
the  roots,  and  then  give  a liberal  shift,  using  a 
compost  consisting  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam, 
roughly  broken,  to  one  of  old  Mushroom-bed 
manure,  adding  a sprinkling  of  mortar  rubbish, 
potting  firmly,  and  allowing  space  for  a top-dress- 
inglater  on.  Any  in  large  pots  andto  which  a shift 
cannotwellbegiven  may  have  their  balls  freely  re- 
duced and  be  then  returned  to  the  same  sized  pots 
or  tubs  they  were  previously  in.  They  succeed  best 
when  plunged  in  a moderately  brisk  hot-bed,  the 
plants  being  raised  well  up  to  the  glass.  At  the 
outset  the  top-heat  may  range  from  55  degs.  by 
night  to  65  degs.  and  70  degs.  in  the  daytime, 
the  walls  and  paths  being  frequently  damped 
down  and  overhead  syringings  given  in  the 
morning  and  again  at  mid-day.  From  the  first 
the  roots  must  be  kept  well  supplied  with  warm 
water,  liquid-manure  being  given  when  the 
fruiting  stage  is  reached.  The  first  crop  will  be 
produced  from  near  the  points  of  short- jointed 
growths  of  the  previous  season,  a second  crop 
being  obtained  from  the  earliest  growths  formed 


of  top-growth  being  too  succulent  to  be  fruitful. 
Once  the  borders  are  well  filled  with  roots,  rich 
top-dressings  and  frequent  supplies  of  liquid- 
manure  may  be  given  with  advantage  during 
the  growing  season,  while  extreme  dryness  is 
most  injurious,  this  being  the  cause  of  the  loss 
of  large  numbers  of  half-grown  fruit. 

Pruning. — It  is  very  unwise  to  crowd  the 
branches  of  bush  trees  especially,  while  tho.-.e 
trained  up  the  roof  or  over  trellises  ought  also 
to  be  annually  thinned  out.  On  examination 
several  long  and  nearly  naked  brandies  will 
most  probably  be  found  in  each  well-established 
tree,  and  if  these  are  cleanly  sawn  off  to  within 
about  6 inches  of  their  starting-point,  those 
reserved  will  have  more  space,  while  this  cut- 
ting back  usually  leads  to  the  formation  of 
several  strong  shoots  on  the  old  stumps.  By  this 
means  the  base  and  the  centre  will  be  kept  well 
furnished  with  young  fruiting  branches  of 
various  lengths.  Other  outside  branches  may 
be  shortened  back  to  well-placed  inner  ones,  and 
the  fruiting-shoots  should  also  be  thinned  out 
where  at  all  crowded.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  fruit  is  principally  borne  near  the  points 
of  the  young  growths  formed  last  season,  and  to 
shorten  these  in  any  way  would  be  disastrous. 
Those  trees  against  walls  ought  to  be  taken 
down  or  tied  back  from  the  wires  and  a dressing 
of  lime-wash  applied  to  the  walls.  Should  the 
trees  be  infested  by  either  mealy-bug  or  scale, 
scrub  them  with  hot  water,  and  then  dress  them 
with  a mixture  composed  of  gas-tar  and  thick 
clayey  water  in  about  equal  parts.  Gishurst 
compound  may,  if  preferred,  be  substituted  for 
the  tar,  but  on  no  account  should  petroleum  or 
paraffin  be  used  as  a dressing  for  Fig-trees. 


Fruiting-branch  of  Fig  “ Brown  Turkey. ” Engraved 
from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Cooper,  Marston, 
Frome,  Somersetshire, 


this  year.  In  order  to  be  certain  of  the  latter, 
these  newly  formed  shoots  must  be  stopped 
when  about  8 inches  long,  the  fruit  being  pro- 
duced from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  while  a 
second  break  will  give  good  growths  for  fruiting 
next  spring.  If  the  roots  are  allowed  to  spread  out 
from  the  surface  of  the  pots  and  drainage-holes 
into  the  plunging  material,  good  rather  than 
harm  will  result.  Those  in 

Unheated  houses,  or  which  are  not  forced 
in  any  way,  will,  as  a rule,  produce  one  good 
crop  only,  but  any  started  into  active  growth 
now  should  produce  two  crops  of  fine  fruit. 
Figs  must  have  plenty  of  sunshine  and  light,  or 
otherwise  the  growth  will  be  soft  and  unfruitful. 
They  succeed  fairly  well  when  treated  somewhat 
similarly  to  Peaches — that  is  to  say,  when  the 
front  rows  in  a lean-to  house  are  trained  over  a 
semi-circular  trellis,  the  back  wall  also  being 
clothed  with  trees.  On  the  whole,  by  far  the 
beat  crops  are  produced  by  trees  trained  over 
the  roofs  of  either  span-roofed  or  lean-to  houses, 
near  proximity  to  the  glass  ensuring  a sturdy, 
fruitful  growth.  If  Figs  fail  to  fruit  abundantly 
when  trained  near  the  glass,  it  is  most  probably 
due  to  a too  sappy  growth  consequent  upon  the 
roots  having  the  run  of  a rich  border.  New 
borders  should  be  composed  principally  of 
loam  and  either  old  mortar-rubbish  or  chalk, 
one  part  of  the  latter  to  four  parts  of  the 
former.  Limit  the  size  of  the  border,  make  the 
| soil  very  firm,  and  there  will  be  no  likelihood 


3066.— Treatment  of  Feach  trees.— 
Certainly  a day  temperature  of  70  degs.  is  too 
high  for  Peach-trees  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  especially  during  the  time  the  trees  are  at 
rest.  Heat  like  this  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
buds  drop  wholesale.  It  may  be  also  that  the 
pipes  dry  the  border  too  much.  This  could  be 
obviated  by  covering  the  pipes  up  entirely,  and 
as  there  is  a brick  wall  between  them  and  the 
border  it  ought  not  to  do  so.  A too  strong  a 
growth,  which  is  immature  as  a rule,  is  a sure 
source  of  bud  dropping  ; but  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case  with  “ N.  L.,”  therefore  I should 
attribute  it  entirely  to  such  a high  day  tem- 
perature, if,  as  is  stated,  the  trees  have  had  suffi- 
cient water  during  the  winter.  If  there  is  no 
means  of  checking  the  heat  owing  to  the  pipes 
passing  through  the  house,  it  would  be  better  to 
turn  the  Peach-house  into  a vinery  ; the  extra 
heat  would  not  be  so  injurious  to  the  Vines  as 
the  Peach-trees.  Has  “ N.  L.”  dug  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  border  to  test  whether  it  is  wet 
right  to  the  bottom,  because  a border  so  narrow 
as  that  quoted  cannot  long  retain  moisture? 
Dryness  at  the  roots  is  a sure  cause  of  bud- 
dropping.— S.  P. 

3032.— Mildew  on  Grapes.— The  most 
frequent  cause  of  mildew  attacking  Grapes  is 
draught.  Where  vineries  are  exposed  to 
easterly  winds  in  the  spring,  and  they  are  pro- 
vided with  bottom  and  top  ventilators,  the 
inexperienced  cultivator  incautiously  opens  both 
at  the  same  time  when  the  sun  shines  brightly 
during  the  month  of  April.  Very  often  at  that 
time  cold  winds  are  prevalent.  These  chill  the 
atmosphere  of  the  vinery  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  create  a fungus  on  the  branches,  berries,  and 
stems  of  the  Vines,  which,  in  reality,  is  mildew. 
It  is  while  the  Vines  are  in  quite  an  immature 
state  that  the  evil  occurs.  No  one  ever  saw 
Vines  attacked  with  mildew  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  Seldom,  indeed,  can  air 
be  safely  admitted  to  vineries  through  bottom 
and  top  ventilators  at  the  same  time  earlier 
than  this,  except,  of  course,  the  vineries  are 
situated  in  a sheltered  spot,  and  the  Grapes  are 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  growth.  If  the  berries 
commence  to  swell  after  the  storing,  and  there 
are  no  signs  of  mildew,  it  would  be  indeed 
singular  for  them  to  be  attacked  afterwards. 
There  is  another  cause  of  mildew.  If  the 
borders  are  too  dry,  and  a high  day  tempera- 
ture kept  up,  mildew  is  then  very  often  a source 
of  trouble.  It  is  most  exceptional — in  fact,  most 
unprecedented — to  find  mildew  in  a well-managed 
vinery,  which  leads  to  the  belief  that  its  presence 
is  due  to  causes  of  carelessness,  or  some  other 
might-have-been  averted  means.  To  eradicate 
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mildew  from  vineries  badly  affected  last  year, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  border 
is  in  a moist  state  down  to  the  bottom.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  examine  it  on  the  surface  and 
find  it  all  right,  but  the  sensible  cultivator  will 
dig  down  to  the  bottom  in  several  places,  to 
make  sure  the  fault  does  not  lie  there.  If  the 
Vines  do  not  need  washing  or  cleaning  for  any 
other  purpose  they  should  be  thoroughly 
painted  over  with  sulphur,  mixed  with  water, 
about  the  consistency  of  paint.  When  the 
berries  have  completed  the  stoning  process 
paint  the  main  stems  again,  and  if  any  signs  of 
mildew  are  apparent  on  the  leaves  sprinkle 
sulphur  on  those  parts,  and  do  not  scruple  to 
scatter  some  over  the  bunches  as  well  if  signs 
of  the  pest  is  there  to  be  seen.  It  is  better  to 
effectually  stamp  out  the  disease,  even  at  the 
loss  of  a few  berries,  than  to  allow  it  to  spread 
over  the  whole  house.  Scatter  sulphur  about  the 
vinery  anywhere  in  dry  places ; the  fumes 
arising  from  it  will  check  the  spread  of  the  mil- 
dew ; painting  the  hot- water  pipes  with  sulphur 
also  when  they  are  made  hot  is  beneficial  as  a 
check  on  the  spread  of  the  parasite.  No  more 
water  should  be  used  in  the  vinery  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Vines  and  other 
occupants.  A dry  atmosphere  is  against  the 
spread  of  mildew,  a moist  one  predisposes  to  it. 
Until  the  berries  commence  to  colour  air  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  to  the  vinery  through  the 
front  ventilators.  By  exercising  all  caution 
the  disease  may  be  stamped  out  most  effectually 
in  one  season,  so  that  no  trace  of  it  will  be 
visible  the  next. — S.  P. 

2902  — Pruning  Black  Currants.— It 

is  a very  simple  matter  to  prune  old  bushes  of 
Black  Currants — in  fact,  they  want  very  little 
pruning  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  term.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  cut  away  old  and  weak 
wood,  replacing  it  with  young  shoots  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bushes.  It  is  the  suckers  that 
come  from  the  ground  that  one  wants  to  encour- 
age, and  if  very  crowded  thin  them  out. — 
C.  T. 

3073.— An  unsatisfactory;  Pear-tree. 

— Is  it  not  possible  to  scare  the  birds  away  from 
the  tree  while  the  buds  are  in  that  state  as 
to  be  tempting  to  birds?  I should  think  it 
could  be  done.  Cannot  a bell  be  fixed  in 
the  tree  and  rung  for  a few  days  ? That  would 
scare  them.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the 
blooms  being  injured  by  frost  is  to  afford  pro- 
tection at  night.  If  the  tree  is  not  too  large 
some  contrivance  of  stakes  placed  around  the 
outside  of  the  tree,  over  which  tiffany,  or  even 
three  or  four  thicknesses  of  fish-netting,  might 
be  spread,  removing  the  tiffany  in  the  morning, 
or  a covering  of  evergreen  boughs  might  be  put 
on,  such  as  Laurel  or  Yew. — S.  P. 

3048.— Pear  - blossom  and  birds.— 
Syringe  the  trees  with  a mixture  of  soot,  lime, 
and  soft-soap.  Mix  up  a tubful  of  soap  and 
water  and  then  place  in  as  much  fresh  lime  and 
soot  as  will  pass  through  a coarse  syringe,  and 
give  the  trees  a good  dressing.  If  there  are 
many  trees  to  do  use  the  garden  engine.  This 
will  make  the  buds  distasteful,  and  the  birds 
will  leave  them  alone. — E.  H. 

There  is  no  better  plan  than  placing 

netting  on  the  trees  to  keep  off  birds,  and  this 
should  be  done  every  year  soon  after  Christmas, 
as  the  birds  begin  to  peck  out  the  buds  very 
soon  after  this.  I advise  you  to  get  some  4 -inch 
mesh  netting,  as  this  will  afford  more  protection 
from  frost  than  a larger  mesh  ; aud  the  same 
material  is  useful  again  to  place  on  the  trees 
when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  as  the  birds  fre- 
quently do  much  harm  to  the  fruit  at  that  time  ; 
and  anything  more  than  a i-inch  mesh  will  not 
prevent  the  tomtits  from  finding  their  way  to 
the  fruit.— J.  C.  C. 

3045.— Mulberry-trees.— Any  good  ordi- 
nary garden  soil  will  grow  Mulberry-trees.  I 
have  seen  them  grown  well  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Peterborough.  Occasionally  a very  severe 
winter  may  damage  a few  of  the  young  shoots, 
but  no  great  harm  is  done,  aud  in  favourable 
seasons  the  trees  bear  plenty  of  fruit.  But 
young  trees,  as  a rule,  are  not  fruitful  ; the  first 
twenty  years  very  little  fruit  will  be  gathered. 
But  there  are  compensations,  for  a Mulberry 
may  live  and  prosper  for  several  centuries,  and 
the  older  it  is  the  more  fruit  it  bears. — E.  H, 

2962.— The  largest  Raspberry.— I should  think 
Superlative,  a comparatively  recent  variety,  would  be  the 
largest,  and  it  is  certainly  a remarkably  free  cropper. 


The  canes  bear  most  abundantly,  and  the  large  red  fruits 
are  not  only  noticeable  for  size,  but  they  are  of  excellent 
quality.  It  is  being  much  grown  now  for  the  market,  and 
may  be  also  strongly  recommended  for  garden  culture.— 
C.  T. 

3060.— Black  fly  on  Peach  trees. — If 

this  aphide  is  allowed  to  obtain  a thorough  hold 
of  the  young  leaves  before  any  remedy  for  its 
destruction  is  applied  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  eradicate  it.  Upon  the  first  appearance,  if 
the  house  is  not  too  large,  fumigate  with  Tobacco- 
smoke  on  two  successive  nights  or  dust  the 
parts  affected  with  Tobacco-powder  in  the  evening, 
and  thoroughly  syringe  them  the  next  morning, 
which  should  clear  away  both  powder  and  fly. 
If  this  remedy  fails,  dip  the  points  of  the  shoots 
in  Tobacco-water  made  by  pouring  hot  water  over 
Tobacco-paper,  using  the  solution  when  cool ; it 
cannot  well  be  applied  too  strong.  Say,  if 
2 quarts  of  water  are  poured  on  to  1 lb.  of  paper, 
that  should  be  strong  enough  to  kill  any  fly.  It 
is  the  continual  attack  that  exterminates  all 
insect  pests  in  the  best  manner. — S.  P. 

Quassia  and  soft-soap,  if  strong  enough, 

will  kill  black-fly,  but  paraffin-oil  and  soft-soap 
are  better  ; and  at  this  season  it  may  be  used 
rather  strong — 4 oz.  to  6 oz.  of  soap  and  one- 
eighth  of  a pint  of  paraffin  to  the  gallon  of 
water.  Keep  it  in  a state  of  agitation  when 
using  it,  or  the  oil  will  float  on  the  top.  In 
spring,  when  the  first  flies  appear,  attack  them 
with  Tobacco-powder.  This  is  the  best  remedy 
for  this  of  all  kinds  during  spring.  Afterwards 
use  soap  and  water  through  the  syringe  or 
garden  engine. — E.  H. 

2975.— Espalier  Apples.  — Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Cox’s  Pomona,  New  Hawthornden,  Alfriston,  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  King  of  Pippins  are  all  very  good.  I know  it 
is  sometimes  said  Blenheim  Orange  does  not  do  well  as 
an  espalier  by  reason  of  its  rather  strong  growth ; but 
I have  seen  very  large  old  ones  in  old  gardens  that  bear 
very  freely.— E.  H. 

2988.  — Planting  fruit-trees.  — Much 
will  depend  upon  circumstances,  such  as  the 
position  in  which  the  ground  is  situated,  whether 
it  be  exposed  to  south-westerly  winds  or  other- 
wise in  determining  what  kind  of  fruit  to  grow. 
If  shelter  is  available  Apples  would  prove  the 
best  investment  with  small  fruits  between,  such 
as  Strawberries  at  first,  until  the  Apples  attained 
a size  likely  to  shade  the  Strawberries  beneath. 
Gooseberries,  Black  Currants,  and  Raspberries 
are  all  good  paying  crops.  Or  even  Daffodils  may 
be  planted  with  success,  providing  the  land  is  of 
a sandy  character.  Plums  are  in  some  districts 
much  in  favour.  However,  I leave  the  selection 
of  the  kinds  of  fruit  to  the  owner.  In  the  case 
of  Apple-trees,  if  bushes  are  to  be  planted  with 
other  fruits  between,  15  feet  apart  is  near 
enough,  but  if  Apples  only  are  to  be  grown  9 feet 
between  each  tree  will  suffice.  If  the  land  is 
strong  more  labour  will  be  required  in  prepairing 
it  before  planting.  Holes  should  be  dug  2 feet 
deep  and  4 feet  wide  on  the  surface,  keeping 
the  bottom  soil  in  the  same  position  and  retain- 
ing the  better  or  surface  soil  still  on  the  top. 
The  holes  or  stations  should  be  got  ready  at 
least  three  weeks  before  the  trees  are  planted,  if 
possible,  to  allow  time  for  the  soil  to  settle  down 
into  its  natural  position.  If  the  trees  were 
planted  on  the  level  in  newly  dug  ground,  in 
six  months’  time  the  roots  would  be  much  too 
low  ; they  should  be  kept  as  near  the  surface  as 
possible  to  derive  an  advantage  from  the  sun’s 
warmth.  Plant  the  trees  6 inches  above  the 
ordinary  ground  level,  this  will  allow  for  settle- 
ment of  the  soil.  The  roots  should  be  carefully 
examined  before  planting  ; any  that  were  broken 
in  lifting  the  trees  should  be  cut  back  beyond 
the  injured  parts,  which  induces  other  roots  to 
be  made.  A dry  day  ought  to  be  chosen  for 
planting,  as  it  is  not  wise  to  tread  on  strong  soil 
when  in  a wet  state  ; the  trees  cannot  therefore 
be  made  nearly  so  firm  at  planting-time,  owing 
to  the  unfit  state  of  the  soil  to  be  trodden.  If 
the  soil  is  poor,  a small  quantity  of  partly 
decayed  farm-yard  manure  should  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  in  preference  to  any  kind  of  arti- 
ficial manure.  I do  not  advise,  though,  that  much 
manure  should  be  added  to  the  soil  at  planting 
time  ; it  very  often  induces  gross  growth,  which 
cannot  mature  properly  and  hence  is  of  little 
value.  The  surface  for  about  2 feet  round  every 
tree  should  be  mulched  with  manure,  which  is 
preferable  to  burying  the  manure,  as  it  not  only 
acts  as  a stimulant,  but  consumes  the  moisture 
in  the  soil  during  the  summer  and  induces  sur- 
face roots  to  grow,  owing  to  the  cool  state  of 
the  soil  during  hot  weather.  In  the  case  of 
light  soil,  the  holes  need  not  be  dug  beyond 


18  inches,  or  if  bush  fruit  is  to  be  planted  among 
the  Apples  the  land  should  be  ploughed  deeply, 
a subsoil  plough  following  in  every  furrow. 
Owing  to  want  of  information  as  to  the  kinds  of 
fruit  to  be  grown,  and  whether  early  or  late  sorts 
of  Apples  are  to  be  planted,  it  is  useless  to  give 
lists  of  varieties.  With  an  idea  of  the  require- 
ments, I should  be  pleased  to  do  so. — S.  P. 


FERNS. 

2980.— Maiden  hair  Ferns,  &c  — I have 
found  Maiden-hair  Ferns  greatly  benefited  by 
being  cut  down  closely  at  this  time  of  year  and 
repotted  in  fresh  mould ; they  may  also  be 
divided  if  too  large  for  their  pots.  All  my 
Maiden-hairs  have  recently  been  thus  dealt 
with,  and  now  they  are  breaking  well,  and  in  a 
month  or  so  will  make  lovely  plants.  I do  not 
cut  down  other  greenhouse  Ferns,  but  only 
remove  the  dead  or  discoloured  fronds,  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  finer  Ribbon  Ferns,  which 
hardly  repay  the  labour  of  picking  over  their 
masses  of  fronds  in  order  to  save  those  which 
are  perfect. — A.  G.  Butler. 

It  is  not  actually  necessary  to  allow  the 

ordinary  Maiden-hair  Fern  (Adiantum  cunea- 
tum)  to  go  completely  to  rest  in  the  winter 
season,  though  it  undoubtedly  makes  a more 
vigorous  growth  afterwards  when  this  takes 
place.  As  soon  as  the  fresh  fronds  begin  to 
push  up  the  plants  should  be  repotted,  dividing 
them  or  not,  according  to  the  requirements  ; 
then  keep  them  warm  and  close  for  a time 
afterwards,  with  a humid  atmosphere  ; but 
water  should  be  given  very  sparingly  at  the 
roots  until  these  are  working  freely  in  the  fresh 
soil  for  fear  of  souring  the  latter.  The  whole  of 
these  remarks  apply  equally  to  all  deciduous 
Ferns,  but  not  to  those  of  an  evergreen  nature. 
— B.  C.  R. 

It  is  a fallacy  to  suppose  it  is  necessary 

to  let  Maiden-hair  Ferns  die  off  at  this  time  of 
year  in  order  to  obtain  fine  plants.  The 
Maiden-hairs  are  true  evergreens,  and  although 
the  Adiantum  cuneatum,  the  best  known  of  the 
Maiden-hairs,  may  be  cooled  down  at  this  season, 
and  partially  dried  with  advantage,  the  same 
treatment  would  be  very  unwise  if  applied  to 
other  Adiantums,  and  it  would  be  specially 
wrong  to  apply  the  same  treatment  to  other 
greenhouse  Ferns  of  an  evergreen  type  or 
character.  When  a plant  has  been  partially 
dried  and  cooled  down,  as  soon  as  there  are 
signs  of  growth  cut  away  all  the  old  rusty 
fronds,  shake  out  the  plant,  reducing  its  roots 
if  necessary,  or  if  more  stock  is  wanted  cut  up 
the  ball  into  two  or  more,  and  repot  in  moderate 
sized  pots  in  proportion  to  size  of  ball. — E.  H. 

The  plants  will  soon  begin  to  make  new  growth 

again,  and  may  then  be  potted  on  if  larger  sized  pots  are 
necessary,  using  a good  peaty  soil.  Place  them  in  mode- 
rate warmth  after  the  potting.— C.  T. 

3024. — Ferns  for  show.— One  of  the  be3t 
Ferns  for  exhibition  is  Adiantum  Farleyense, 
but  if  I had  to  grow  Ferns  for  exhibition,  I 
should  grow  more  than  the  required  number. 
A good  half-dozen  would  be  the  one  above 
named,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Gleichenia  rupes- 
tris  glaucescens,  Pteris  cretica  nobilis,  Platy- 
cerium  alcicorne  majus,  Davallia  tenuifolia 
Veitchi.  If  half-a-dozen  are  grown  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  picking  two  in  good  con- 
dition at  any  time.  There  are  many  others 
equal  to  those  named. — E.  H. 

Two  Ferns  shown  largely  at  exhibitions  are  Davallia 

Mooreaua  and  Adiantum  eoncinnum  latum.  They  both 
make  specimens.  Or  you  can  choose  A.  trapeziforme  and 
Microlepia  hirta  cristata.— C.  T. 

2880.— An  unheated  fernery.— This 
would  be  a most  delightful  place  to  grow  Roses 
in  of  the  more  delicate  varieties,  such  as  Climb- 
ing Niphetos  (pure-white),  William  Allen 
Richardson  (apricot),  Reins  Marie  Henriette 
(red),  and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  though  this  is  not 
delicate,  should  be  added  as  a most  abundant 
bloomer  from  early  spring  to  Christmas  under 
glass.  It  is  now  understood  that  Roses  are 
best  grown  without  much  fire-heat.  They  are 
not  nearly  so  likely  to  be  infested  with  green- 
fly, and  the  sun-heat  of  such  a structure  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  get  Roses  nearly  all  the 
year  round.  Passion-flowers  Constance  Eliott 
(pure-white)  or  Passiflora  princep3  will  also  live 
here,  if  a lamp  only  be  put  in  during  very  severe 
nights  ; and  a variety  of  lovely  Tuberous 
Begonias.  Blue  Campanulas  (C.  garganica,  &c.), 
Blue  Lobelias,  and  other  plants,  such  as 
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Tradescantia  discolor,  Moneywort  (with  long 
golden  sprays  of  bloom),  Saxifraga  sarmen- 
tosa  (Mother  of  Millions),  and  baskets  of 
Kerns  growing  in  damp  Moss  will  be  suitable 
for  hanging  up.  Handsome  varieties,  of  which 
there  are  many  now,  of  Hart’s-tongue  Pern 
(Scolopendrium  vulgare),  are  excellent  for 
baskets,  being  evergreen,  and  so  is  the  lovely 
little  black-stemmed  Devonshire  Pern,  Asple- 
nium  Adiantum-nigrum,  which  grows  freely  in 
Moss  and  peaty  soil,  and  looks  well  all  the  year 
round. — I.  L.  R. 


CLIMBING  FERNS. 

I wish  now  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers 
to  these  plants,  and  particularly  to  the 


Lygodiums,  because  they,  from  their  habit  of 
extending  their  fronds  to  an  indefinite  length, 
form  charming  ornaments  for  training  up  the  roof 
of  a fernery  so  as  to  make  a nice  shade  for  the 
plants  upon  the  stages  underneath.  These,  if 
started  in  time,  will  have  grown  up  and  formed 
shade  enough  before  the  sun  gets  too  great  a 
power  ; or  should  we  get  a very  warm  March  and 
April,  as  we  do  sometimes,  then  have  a thinshad- 
ing  to  cover  the  house  until  the  Lygodiums  have 
gained  enough  strength  that  it  can  be  done 
without.  The  smaller-fronded  kinds  may  be 
kept  for  covering  pillars  or  any  such  place.  The 
majority  of  tfieee  plants  are  of  eastern  origin  ; 
indeed,  they  abound  in  tropical  countries,  L. 
palmatum  being  an  outlying  species  which  is 
common  in  North  America  and  in  Canada,  whilst 
L.  articulatum  extends  to,  and  is  a common  plant 


in,  New  Zealand.  There  is  a great  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  specific  distinctions  of  these 
plants  ; but  I confine  myself  here  to  the  fewer 
names  which  are  now  recognised,  and  I would 
certainly  recommend  the  before-mentioned  New 
Zealand  kind,  L.  articulatum.  My  friends  tell  me 
it  climbs  up  trees,  and  the  hanging  stems  make 
beautiful  screens  in  the  forests.  L.  japonicum 
is  also  another  cool-house  species  ; it  has  small 
pinnae,  which  are  of  a rich  green,  and  the  fronds 
grow  to  an  indefinite  length  ; it  is  a common 
plant  in  Japan  and  China.  L.  microphyllum  is 
another  very  pretty  kind  which  comes  from 
India,  but  it  is  found  growing  up  to  about  3,000 
feet  elevation,  so  that  a warm  spot  in  the  cool- 
house  will  suit  it.  It  has  small  pinnae,  which 
when  fertile  are  very  elegant,  for  this,  like  all 


the  species,  has  the  sori  standing  out  and 
forming  spikes  of  fruit  upon  the  fronds,  and  in 
which  state  they  resemble  fur-lined  cuffs.  L. 
flexuosum  is  a plant  with  somewhat  large 
fronds,  which  are  of  a bright  shining  green,  and 
it  is  a very  ornamental  species.  This  plant  is 
abundant  in  the  hills  in  India  up  to  some  4,000 
feet  and  5,000  feet  elevation,  so  that  it  will 
thrive  in  a moderate  heat.  L.  scandens  is 
another  species  from  India,  but  it  is  also  found 
in  China  and  various  other  places  ; it  is  a rather 
finely  divided  species,  and  plants  of  this  kind  I 
have  found  amongst  the  handsomest.  L. 
polystichum  is  a warm-house  plant,  well 
distinguished  by  its  pinnatifid  pinnae,  which  are 
deep-green,  and  the  spikes  of  sori  render  it  very 
handsome.  There  are  several  other  plants 
which  are  very  handsome,  but  I will  pass 


them  by  in  this  place,  and  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  N.  American  plant,  L* 
palmatum,  which  is  hardy,  for  I have 
had  it  stand  outdoors  with  me  for  years 
together.  It  is  well,  however,  if  planted 
in  the  open  fernery  to  cover  up  round  about  its 
roots  with  some  ashes,  removing  them  again,  and 
as  several  readers  of  Gardening  have  wanted  to 
know  of  some  choice  hardy  Ferns  here  is  one. 
Its  fronds  are  not  of  an  indefinite  length,  seldom 
exceeding  30  inches  long.  The  fronds  when 
barren  are  three  or  five  lobed,  and  rich-green, 
the  upper  portion  being  fertile,  much  contracted. 
This  forms  a pretty  object  in  the  fernery,  where 
if  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  fall  over  some  pro- 
jecting knoll  it  should  be  furnished  with  some 
Larch  or  some  other  twigs  upon  which  it  may 
climb.  These  plants  are  all  very  easily  grown  ; 
they  should  have  extra  good  drainage,  and  for 
soil  use  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  peat,  and 
sand  in  about  equal  proportions,  the  whole  to  be 
pressed  down  firmly,  and  due  care  must  be  given 
to  keep  them  free  from  scale,  which  insect  is 
very  apt  to  infest  them.  J-  J- 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

2895.— Zonal  and  Regal  Pelargo- 

niums.—You  will  find  all  the  following 
varieties  of  great  service,  but  you  do  not  say 
whether  you  require  double  or  single  Zonal 
varieties.  The  best  twelve  double  Zonals  would 
comprise  Aglia,  Australian  Gold,  F.  V.  Raspail, 
Goldfinder,  M.  Burant,  James  Vick,  Mme.  Leon 
Dalloy,  M.  L’Abb4  Jalabert,  Paul  Charbonier, 
Princess  Stephanie,  Tendresse,  and  Thetis.  Of 
the  singles,  choice  may  be  made  of  Ajax,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Cannell’s  Favourite,  H.  Cannell, 
Miller’s  Favourite,  Mrs.  Wildsmith,  N.  V. 
Noulans,  Queen  of  Whites,  Improved,  Souvenir 
de  Mirande,  Swanley  Gem,  Wm.  Jacoby,  and 
Zeila,  whilst  of  the  Regal  kinds  Beauty  of 
Oxton,  Champion,  Dr.  Masters,  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Duke  of  Albany,  Maid  of  Kent,  Miss  L.  Cannell, 
Mme.  Boucharlet,  Mme.  Thibaut,  Princess  Teck, 
Triomphe  de  St.  Mande,  and  Volonte  Nationale 
alba  are  very  fine. — C.  T. 

2972  — Planting  Narcissus  — If  Narcissus  are 
expected  to  flower  well  the  shorter  time  they  are  kept  out 
of  the  ground  the  better.  For  forcing  in  a greenhouse 
they  should  be  potted  in  autumn,  and  plunged  in  a frame 
sheltered  from  frost  with  dry  Fern  or  litter.  If  any  are 
required  to  be  potted  or  planted  outside  now  lose  no  time 
in  getting  the  work  done. — E.  H. 

2979.— Berried  Solanums  losing  their  leaves 
— The  white  spots  are  probably  white  scaley  insects,  and,  if 
so,  they  would  have  a weakening  tendency.  These  plants 
lose  their  leaves  when  exposed  to  sudden  changes,  such  as 
taking  them  from  a cool  greenhouse  to  a room  in  which 
gas  is  burnt,  even  if  they  remain  there  only  a short  time. 
There  must  have  been  a check  of  some  kind.  Drought 
or  too  much  water  might  do  it. — E.  H. 

2998.— Heating  a greenhouse.— In  order  to  main- 
tain a comfortable  temperature  in  a house  of  the  dimen- 
sions named,  I should  advise  putting  in  18  feet  or  two 
9-feet  lengths  of  4-inch  piping.  Of  the  3-inch  size  about  a 
third  more  in  length,  or  24  feet,  would  be  necessary'  to 
secure  the  same  results. — B.  C.  R. 

3056.— Cutting  back  an  Orange-tree.-The 
Orange-tree  may'  be  cut  back  now  if  you  can  grow  it  in  a 
temperature  of  60  degs.  or  so.  If  the  roots  are  healthy' 
the  old  branches  will  break  out  in  a short  time.  A little 
bottom-heat  will  help  if  the  plant  has  broken. — E.  H. 

Orange-trees  may  be  cut  back  ; but  it  is  well  not  to 

be  too  severe  upon  them,  as  they  do  not  break  so  freely 
from  the  old  wood  as  some  things  do.  They  will  start  best 
in  a moderate  heat,  and  Bhould  be  sy~ringed  daily,  which 
causes  them  to  break  more  freely.  _ As  the  plant  is  not  an 
old  one  it  will  break  more  readily'.  When  the  young 
shoots  have  grown  about  9 inches  or  a foot  they  should  be 
pinched  back  to  form  a more  bushy  tree. — J.  D.  E. 

Harden  the  wood  as  much  as  possible  previously 

by  keeping  the  plants  rather  short  of  water  for  a time,  in  a 
cool  temperature  and  with  plenty'  of  air.  Cut  back  in 
April,  and  then  keep  warm  and  close,  frequently  syringed 
overhead,  but  with  very  little  water  at  the  roots,  and  it 
will  break  out  all  right  again.— B.  C.  R. 

3029.— Selaginella  for  show.— You  do  not  say 
whether  you  require  stove  or  greenhouse  kinds,  but  I pre- 
sume the  latter.  If  so,  choose  S.  Kraussiana,  its  variety 
aurea,  S.  Martensi,  and  its  form  albo-variegata,  and  S. 
Wildernovi.— C.  T. 

3076.— Bedding  “ Geraniums.”— Better  cut  back 
the  “Geraniums”  and  dibble  the  cuttings  into  potsof 
sandy  soil.  They  will  strike  now  if  there  is  a little  artifi- 
cial heat  regularly  going.  Do  not  plant  the  cuttings 
thickly  in  the  pots,  or  they  will  be  likely'  to  damp  off. 

Take  the  cuttings  by  all  means  and  grow  them  on 

freely.  Give  them  a little  heat,  but  not  so  much  when 
they  have  rooted.  Trim  the  old  plants  into  shape,  cutting 
back  straggling  shoots  and  making  them  presentable.  If 
placed  in  a little  heat  they  will  send  out  new  growth,  and 
in  time  make  finely-shaped  specimens. — C.  T. 

You  had  better  wait  until  March,  then  take  cuttings 

and  insert  in  boxes  of  light  soil  about  3 inches  apart,  and 
stand  upon  a shelf  near  to  the  glass.  They'  will  be  certain 
to  bloom  this  year,  but  about  a month  later  than  autumn- 
struck  cuttings. — A.  G.  Botsf.r. 
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2952. — Potting  Canna  roots.— The  early  spring  is 
the  time  lor  this  work.  Give  them  a mild  hottom-heat  to 
romote  quick  growth,  and  before  planting  them  out  well 
arden  them  off  in  a cold  frame.  This  is  most  important, 
as  unless  properly  hardened  success  may  be  looked  for  in 
vain.  Ordinary  soil  will  do  for  the  potting.— C.  T. 

3035.— Planting  out  a Stephanotis.— The  best 
time  to  turn  the  plant  out  into  a border  is  JuBt  as  it  is 
breaking  into  fresh  growth  in  the  spring— in  March  or 
April,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  house.— 
B.  0.  R. 

Plants  that  are  growing  in  flower  pots  may  be 

planted  out  at  any  time  ; but  perhaps  the  best  time  is 
Just  as  they  are  starting  to  grow  after  their  season  of 
rest — that  would  be  early  in  March.  This  plant  succeeds 
best  planted  out  in  a border  of  good  deep  soil,  well  drained. 
Peat  may  be  added  to  about  two-thirds  of  good  loam.— 
J.  D.  E. 

— - There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  for  plant- 
ing out  the  Stephanotis  if  the  position  is  a suitable  one 
It  should  have  a warm-house,  and  it  seems  to  do  best  with 
a small  brick  pit  to  itself,  the  bottom  being  covered  with 
rough  material  for  drainage  6 inches  deep,  and  18  inches 
of  rough  peat  and  loam,  with  a little  leaf-mould  and  lumps 
of  oharcoal  added.— E.  H. 

3054. — Growing  Chinese  Primulas  — 

By  far  the  be8t  way  is  to  sow  seed  of  both  the 
aiDgle  and  double  kinds.  The  only  “ named  ” 
variety  really  worth  growing  is  the  old  double 
white,  which  is  increased  by  means  of  cuttings, 
and  is  wonderfully  floriferous.  Sow  the  seed,  if 
you  have  a warm  house  or  pit,  on  a frame  over 
a gentle  hot-bed,  and  want  the  plants  to  bloom 
ev.rly  in  April,  or  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
towards  the  end  of  May,  in  well  drained  boxes, 
filled  with  leaf-mould  mixed  with  a little  leaf- 
mould  and  plenty  of  sand.  Keep  the  soil  moist, 
and  cover  with  a sheet  of  glass  and  paper  until 
the  seedlings  are  well  up,  but  not  too  closely. 
Prick  them  off  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled, 
and  when  strong  enough  pot  the  plants  singly 
into  3-inch  sizes  and  grow  on  in  a lightly  shaded 
frame  for  a time,  and  in  August  or  September 
shift  into  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  to  flower.  In 
potting  always  bury  the  stems  in  the  soil  nearly 
up  to  the  growing  heart,  and  then  the  plants 
will  not  rock  about,  nor  yet  suffer  from  the 
rotting  at  the  collar  that  so  frequently  attacks 
them.  When  in  bloom  keep  near  the  glass  and 
give  plenty  of  weak  liquid-manure. — B.  C.  R. 

Double  varieties  are  propagated  from 

cuttings,  but  the  semi-double  varieties  often 
seen  in  gardens  may  be  raised  from  seeds.  Cut- 
tings should  be  taken  off  with  a heel  attached 
to  each,  and  be  planted  separately  in  thumb- 
pots.  Place  them  under  glass-lights  in  a 
moderately- heated  forcing-house,  and  do  not 
water  for  a week  after.  The  plants  from  which 
the  cuttings  are  taken  should  be  quite  dry  at 
the  roots  before  they  are  taken  off.  The  best 
potting-soil  for  the  cuttings  is  fiue  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand.  Sow  the  seeds  in  March, 
April,  or  May.  Grow  the  plants  in  summer  in 
frames  with  a north  aspect.  The  best  potting- 
soil  for  flowering  plants  is  two  parts  loam,  one 
leaf-mould,  and  a little  coarse  white  sand  and 
decayed  manure.  The  best  truly  double  sorts 
are  the  old  Double  White,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
(red),  White  Lady  (white,  rose  stripes).  The 
best  singles  are  the  fringed  white,  red,  rose,  and 
pink.  The  leading  seedsmen  supply  their  own 
strains. — J.  D.  E. 

3036  — Treatment  of  Cyclamens.— 

Keep  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  (or  window), 
watering  so  that  the  soil  may  be  always  mode- 
rately moist,  and  in  June  remove  to  a lightly- 
Bhaded  spot  out-of-doors  for  the  summer,  never 
allowing  the  soil  to  become  really  dry.  About 
the  end  of  July  repot  (if  necessary),  and  either 
keep  the  plants  rather  close  in  a frame,  lightly 
shaded,  for  a month  subsequently,  or  place  them 
in  a “quiet”  and  lightly-shaded  corner  of  the 
greenhouse.  In  September  return  to  their  winter 
quarters.  A shelf  near  the  glass  in  a well-heated 
greenhouse  is  the  best  place.  If  there  is  a frame 
they  had  better  be  placed  there  early  in  May, 
in  order  to  harden  them  off  gradually  before 
turning  them  outside  altogether.  Under  this 
treatment  Cyclamens  will  bloom  freely  for  five 
or  six  successive  years.  Erica  hyemalis  should 
be  kept  rather  drier  than  while  in  bloom,  also 
airy  and  cool,  for  a few  weeks,  then  be  cut  in 
lightly,  placed  in  a greenhouse  or  warm  window, 
aud  frequently  syringed  overhead  until  well  in 
growth  again.  Then  repot,  stand  outdoors  in  a 
sunny  place  for  the  summer,  watering  freely, 
and  house  towards  the  end  of  September. — 
B.  C.  R. 

When  Cyclamens  go  out  of  blossom  keep 

their  foliage  green  for  a month  or  so,  and  then 
gradually  dry  off  and  place  in  an  open  position 
outside,  the  pots  being  laid  on  their  side.  The 


pots  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  shade,  but  I 
don’t  think  this  is  necessary  in  our  climate.  In 
August,  when  signs  of  growth  appear,  shake  out 
and  repot  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  according  to 
size  of  bulbs,  using  loam,  peat,  and  leaf- mould 
made  porous  with  sand.  Grow  on  in  a cold 
frame  till  October,  and  then  move  to  green- 
house. Keep  the  bulbs  well  above  the  soil  in 
potting,  otherwise  leaves  and  flower-stems  may 
damp  off.  Prune  straggling  shoots  from  Erica, 
and  repot  in  April  if  more  room  is  required. 
Place  outside  on  a coal-ash  bed  in  July,  and 
house  again  early  in  October.  Never  let  the 
plants  suffer  for  want  of  water,  nor  yet  overdo 
it,  and  both  the  Ericas  and  Cyclamens  will 
flower  well  next  autumn. — E.  H. 

3068. — Violets  in  a frame. — It  is  now  too 
late  to  do  much  with  the  plants  for  the  present 
year’s  flowering.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep 
them  alive  and  manage  them  better  another 
time.  The  soil  may  not  be  suitable  ; Double 
Violets  refuse  to  grow  satisfactorily  in  some 
soils.  That  which  is  heavy  and  retentive  of 
moisture  is  the  worst,  the  leaves  and  buds  are 
almost  certain  to  damp  off  during  the  winter  in 
this  kind  of  soil.  It  may  be  that  the  frame 
was  kept  too  close  after  the  plants  were  put  into 
the  frame,  thus  inciting  them  to  a too  free 
growth  in  the  autumn,  which  is  not  conducive 
to  success  If  “ Speedwell  ” follows  the  instruc- 
tions I will  now  give  as  briefly  as  possible  better 
results  may  be  expected  next  season.  Remove 
the  lights  entirely,  replacing  them  only  in  the 
case  of  frost  or  much  rain.  At  once  dig  up  a 
piece  of  ground  as  roughly  as  possible,  allowing 
it  to  remain  so  until  wanted  the  end  of  April. 
If  it  is  poor  add  a small  quantity  of  partly-de- 
cayed horse-manure,  but  if  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition manure  will  not  be  needed.  At  the  time 
stated  pull  the  plants  in  pieces ; every  piece  with 
a root  attached  will  grow,  although  it  is  not 
wise  to  make  them  too  small.  If  the  soil  is 
heavy  chop  out  a trench  4 inches  deep  and  fill  it 
with  decayed  leaves  or  old  potting-soil.  Put 
out  the  runners  or  plants  10  inches  apart  all 
ways,  or  if  they  be  very  small  8 inches  will 
suffice.  If  the  soil  is  sandy  any  addition  to  it 
will  not  be  needed.  The  plants  must  be 
encouraged  to  grow  freely  by  watering 
in  dry  weather  and  shading  from  bright 
sun.  Keep  them  free  from  runners  so  as  to 
concentrate  the  whole  energy  of  the  plant  into 
the  centre  crowns.  Keep  the  surface-soil  stirred 
with  a Dutch  hoe  to  encourage  a free  growth,  to 
keep  down  weeds,  and  to  preserve  the  moisture 
in  the  soil.  By  the  middle  of  September  the 
plants  will  be  ready  for  removal  to  the  frame  in 
a sunny  position,  sheltered  from  east  winds. 
Place  the  frames  on  a couple  of  bricks  at  each 
corner  if  it  be  a shallow  one,  fill  up  the  bottom 
with  faggots,  old  Pea-stakes,  bricks,  clinker,  or 
anything  that  will  ensure  good  drainage.  Over 
this  spread  a little  long  litter  to  prevent  the 
fine  soil  washing  down  amongst  the  drainage, 
but  by  no  means  add  sufficient  to  make  a bottom- 
heat,  as  this  is  most  injurious  to  the  plants. 
Road-scrapings,  to  which  is  added  leaf- mould  or 
partly  decayed  horse-dung,  three  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  part  of  the  latter,  is  as  good  as 
anything  for  growing  Violets  in.  They  like  a 
gritty,  open  compost.  Stagnation  about  the 
roots  Violets  cannot  stand.  A depth  of  about 
8 inches  is  sufficient.  Dig  up  the  plants  with  a 
good  ball  of  soil,  if  well- furnished  with  roots,  and 
plant  in  the  frame,  so  that  the  leaves  of  one  just 
touch  those  of  its  neighbour.  Keep  the  plants 
close  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  so  that  when  the 
soil  settles  down  the  leaves  will  just  be  clear  of 
the  glass.  Press  the  soil  moderately  firm  about 
the  plants.  Give  a good  soaking  of  clean  water 
if  the  soil  if  not  wet.  Do  not  put  on  the  lights 
until  there  is  danger  of  frost.  Even  when  they 
are  on  tilt  them  at  the  top  to  admit  air  if  not 
frosty,  withdrawing  them  during  the  day,  even 
in  showery  weather.  Violets  like  all  the  air 
possible.  They  should  be  simply  protected 
from  heavy  rains  that  would  saturate  the  soil 
too  much  and  fron  f r jst,  the  latter  by  ccverii  g 
the  lights  with  mats,  and  the  sides  of  the  frame 
with  manure  or  leaves. — S.  P. 

3046.  — Sedums  and  Sempervivums. 

— Several  of  the  Sedums  are  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  plant  house,  such  as  S.  glaucum, 
S.  pulchellum,  S.  sempervivoides,  and  S.  atro- 
purpureum,  which  will  succeed  well  in  what  is 
best  described  as  a “ gritty  ” compost.  The 
soil  should  not  be  heavy,  but  light  and  well- 


drained.  Very  attractive  are  S.  Sieboldi  and 
the  well  known  S.  spectabilis.  S.  Sieboldi  is 
very  pleasing  in  a basket.  The  Semper vivums 
are  a large  class,  and  there  are  several  kinds  of 
value,  as  S.  cuneatum,  S.  arboreum,  and  its 
purple-leaved  variety,  atro-purpureum,  S. 
tabuleeforme,  whilst  the  finest  is  S.  arboreum 
atro-purpureum.  I presume  that  you  know  of 
such  fire  succulents  for  the  plant-house  as 
Rochea  falcata,  which  is  grown  considerably  for 
the  beauty  and  brightness  of  its  flowers. — C.  T. 

2971. — Best  Mignonette  for  pot- 
culture. — There  are  several  varieties  of  Mig- 
nonette grown  in  pots.  The  three  chief  kinds 
being  Machet,  which  is  known  by  its  rare 
flowers,  and  the  dwarf  compact  habit  of  the 
plants,  Covent-girden  Favourite,  and  Miles’ 
new  Spiral.  A popular  kind  with  market 
growers  is  Covent-garden  Favourite,  which  has 
very  large  flowers,  and  the  plant  makes  a com- 
pact, fiae  growth,  but  Machet,  I noticed,  has 
the  last  two  years  been  a great  favourite,  the 
spikes  of  flowers  being  large  and  the  growth  of 
the  plant  sturdy.  You  may  choose  any  one  of 
this  trio  without  fear  of  disappointment. — C.  T. 

3030.— Plants  from  seeds.  —What  kind  of 
plants  do  you  mean  ? It  is  certainly  possible  to 
raise  manj  useful  hardy,  half-hardy,  and  green- 
house plants  in  a light  and  sunny  window  ; but 
unless  they  receive  abundance  of  light,  the 
seedlings  are  almost  certain  to  become  drawn 
and  “leggy,”  and  as  they  always  grow  to  one 
side — towards  the  light — it  is  necessary  to  turn 
the  pots  and  boxes  round  frequently.  A few 
things  that  are  especially  suitable  for  this 
method  of  treatment  are  China  Asters  and 
German  Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Balsams, 
Lobelias,  Petunias,  and  Nicotianas  ; all  these 
should  be  sown  in  March  or  the  early  part  of 
April.  Pansies,  Auriculas,  Carnations,  Antir- 
rhinums, and  other  hardy  plants  may  also  be 
successfully  managed  in  the  same  way,  sowing 
them  at  about  the  same  time,  or,  if  possible,  a 
little  earlier ; and  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias  (her- 
baceous), and  Chinese  Primulas  may  be  sown  in 
June,  but  these,  the  two  first  in  particular, 
prefer  a moderately  shady  aspect  during  the 
hot  months.  Sow  in  well-drained  boxes  or  pots 
of  sandy  soil,  covering  with  Equares  of  glass 
until  the  seedlings  are  up  and  have  gained  a 
certain  size  and  strength,  and  keep  the  soil 
always  moderately  moist. — B.  C.  R. 

3051  & 3066.  — Unsatisfactory  Hya- 
cinths.— Most  Hyacinths  have  a tendency  to 
throw  up  several  side  shoots ; but  if  this  is 
general,  and  the  main  spike  is  poor,  I would  be 
inclined  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  dealer 
who  supplied  the  bulbs.  Ours  never  were 
better  than  they  are  this  year,  and  I ven- 
ture to  predict  there  will  be  a good  bloom. 
I thought  they  were  wonderfully  free  from  side 
shoots.  I do  not  think  it  is  the  best  plan  to 
get  bulbs  direct  from  Holland.  All  the  best 
bulbs  are  purchased  by  the  leading  British 
dealers.  Indeed,  I do  not  think  the  leading 
Dutch  growers  would  supply  private  growers 
with  bulbs  ; or  if  they  did,  they  would  not  be 
cheaper  than  they  could  be  purchased  here, 
and  if  they  cost  little  money  poor  bulbs  would 
be  sent.  There  is  always  plenty  of  an  inferior 
article  in  Holland  as  elsewhere,  and  few  of  the 
best. — J.  D.  E. 

There  is  a great  demand  for  Hyacinths 

that  cost  little  money,  and  are  said  to  be  cheap  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  Hyacinth  bulbs 
costing  two  shillings  or  three  shillings  per  dozen 
are  cheaper  than  others  that  are  charged  two  or 
three  times  as  much.  I should  say  the  Hyacinths 
alluded  to  in  this  query  have  been  inferior, 
badly-ripened  bulbs,  or  perhaps  they  have  been 
forced  iu  heat  before  roots  were  formed.  F ull 
cultural  directions  have  been  frequently  given 
in  Gardening. — J.  D.  E. 

3340.— Making  a hot-bed  —You  will  find  ful  direc- 
tions  for  th  9 in  Gardkxixg,  Jan.  14,  p.  652  ; but  if  you 
have  not  many  annuals  to  raise,  you  oould  raise  them  in 
a warm  greenhouse,  or  one  of  the  little  propagating  con- 
trivances advertised,  a9  you  suggest.  But  as  regards  the 
hot- bed,  detailed  information  is  given  in  the  above  number. 
— C.  T. 

3069.  — Tuberous  Begonias  from 
seed  — Do  you  mean  a heated  frame  or  a cold 
one  ? There  is  no  better  place  for  the  seed-pans 
at  this  season  than  in  a frame  over  a moderate 
hot-bed  ; but  to  sow  in  a cold  frame  you  must 
wait  until  June,  and  then  the  tubers  will  not 
flower  until  next  year.  The  seed  must  be  sown 
in  extra  well-drained  pans  or  boxes  of  light  soil 
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leaf-mould,  and  sand,  sifted  very  fine  on  the 
surface.  Keep  the  soil  regularly  moist  and 
shade  from  sun  until  September. — B.  C.  R. 

On  no  account  wait,  but  sow  the  seed  at 

once,  and  the  seedlings  should  make  good  pro- 
gress in  the  pans.  If  you  sow  now  the  plants 
will  be  of  sufficient  size  to  bloom  this  year  when 
turned  out  early  in  the  month  of  June.  Use  for 
sowing  light  soil,  made  fine  on  the  surface,  and 
crock  the  pans,  pots,  or  whatever  are  used  well. 
Sow  very  thinly,  as  the  seed  of  the  Tuberous 
Begonia  is  small,  and  the  merest  sprinkle  of  soil 
will  suffice  for  the  covering.  Put  the  glass  over 
the  pan,  and  keep  it  from  the  full  sun.  When 
the  seedlings  appear,  and  are  of  sufficient  size 
to  handle,  prick  them  off  into  shallow  boxes, 
and  you  need  not  disturb  them  until  they  are 
put  out.  Never  neglect  to  water  properly,  and 
it  is  well  to  moisten  the  soil  in  the  pots  before 
sowing  seed,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  get  washed 
away.  Get  the  plants  well  hardened  before 
transferring  them  to  the  open.  In  the  mean- 
time prepare  the  beds  well  by  making  the  soil 
of  a nice  pliable  character.  Heavy  soil  Begonias 
dislike.  If  of  this  nature  incorporate  well- 
decayed  manure  with  the  staple  or  leaf-mould 
— C.  T. 


AIR-PLANTS  (TILLANDSIAS). 

In  reply  to  “B.  J.  R.,”  and  others,  these 
Bromeliaceous  stove  plants  are  mostly  epiphytal 
(or  air  plants)  in  habit.  Some  of  them  have 
exceedingly  handsome  flowers,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  charming  T.  Lindeni,  the  exquisite  blue 
colour  of  which  is  equalled  by  very  few  tender 
subjects,  while  others  possess  little  beauty  in 
their  flowers,  but  have  handsomely  marked 
leaves,  like  T.  zebrina.  They  are  all  of  dwarf 
habit,  having  more  or  less  of  the  peculiar  vase- 
like arrangement  of  the  leaves  present  in  the 
Bromeliaceous  plants  generally.  They  are 
handsome  subjects  for  the  decoration  of  warm 
plant  structures,  such  as  Orchid-houses,  where 
their  form  of  growth  and  their  appearance 
contrast  with  the  uniformity  of  the  principal 
occupants.  But  coming,  as  most  of  them  do, 
from  parts  of  the  world  where  there  is  always, 
or  nearly  always,  present  a considerable  amount 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  with  a good  deal  of 
warmth,  they  will  not  bear  being  kept  in  a 
cool,  dry  place  ; nor  should  they  be  allowed  to 
get  dry  at  the  roots.  They  are  increased  by 
seeds  and  suckers  ; the  latter  is  the  method  that 
will  most  commend  itself  to  the  generality  of 
growers.  Plants  of  these  Tillandsias  that  have 
flowered  usually  afterwards  throw  up  from  the 
base  suckers  more  or  less  in  number.  These 
should  be  allowed  to  acquire  strength  before 
they  are  taken  off.  If  severed  from  the  parent 
plant  while  very  small  much  time  will  be  lost, 
as  they  will  thrive  a deal  faster  attached  to  the 
plant  on  which  they  have  been  formed  than 
when  separated,  if  the  separation  is  effected 
before  they  have  gained  enough  strength.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  material  in  which  they  are 
to  be  grown  should  be  of  a loose,  open  descrip- 
tion, such  as  the  roots  in  their  native  habitats 
revel  in — fibrous  matter  like  that  furnished  by 
good  Orchid-peat,  mixed  with  Sphagnum,  broken 
potsherds,  or  charcoal,  to  which  has  been  added 
a little  sand.  Suckers  in  the  state  described 
should  be  taken  off  in  spring,  or  sufficiently 
early  in  summer  to  admit  of  their  getting 
established  before  autumn.  Strip  off  a few  of 
the  small  leaves  at  the  base,  and  put  them  in, 
as  Pine  suckers  are  treated,  in  open  material 
such  as  described ; keep  them  moderately 
moist  and  shaded,  in  a temperature  of  70  degs. 
They  will  soon  root,  but  they  must  not  be 
confined  in  the  manner  that  ordinary  cuttings 
are  struck  under  propagating-glasses,  or  they 
will  most  likely  rot.  Pots  that  will  just  hold 
the  suckers  will  be  large  enough  for  a time 
until  they  have  made  a good  quantity  of  roots. 
Less  pot-room  suffices  for  these  Tillandsias 
than  for  most  things,  but  when  the  pots  get 
full  of  roots  move  them  into  others  larger,  pro- 
portionate to  the  strength  of  the  plants  and 
the  size  that  the  particular  species  attains, 
using  rough  fibrous  soil  like  that  already  named. 
Little  further  is  required  than  a routine  course 
of  treatment ; keep  them  quite  moist  at  the 
roots  in  the  growing  season,  and  never  dry,  even 
m winter,  and  give  such  shade  and  air  as  re- 
quired for  most  stove  plants.  The  spring  and 
summer  temperature  should  be  from  60  degs.  to 
65  degs  at  night,  with  10  degs.  or  J 5 degs.  higher 


by  day,  and  air  in  the  day-time.  In  the  winter, 
when  at  rest,  a night  temperature  of  60  degs. 
will  suffice,  giving  a few  degrees  more  warmth 
by  day.  The  plants  last  for  many  years  pro- 
vided they  are  fairly  treated,  not  being  liable 
to  die  off  as  some  things  do.  There  is  great 
difference  in  the  size  the  various  species  attain, 
consequently  the  root  space,  when  the  plants  are 
fully  grown,  must  be  regulated  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  each  particular  kind, 
but  as  they  increase  by  the  production  of  suckers 
it  is  better  with  most  of  the  species  to  separate 
them,  as  they  look  best  when  confined  to  single 
crowns. 

Insects. — The  hard  nature  of  the  leaves 
render  these  plants  little  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  insects.  Scale,  both  the  brown  and  the 
white  species,  will  live  upon  them,  but  is  easily 


An  Air  plant  (Tillandsia). 


removed  by  sponging.  The  undermentioned 
are  all  very  handsome — 

T.  (argentea)  Gardneri  (here  figured)  : A 
pretty  species  ; leaves  densely  silvered  ; flowers 
small  and  much  crowded  ; colour  purple  ; this 
is  truly  an  air-plant ; Trinidad.  T.  Balbisiana  : 
A medium-growing  species  with  green  leaves, 
coated  with  whitish  powder  ; flowers  violet- 
purple  ; bracts  dark  rose ; West  Indies 
T.  Lindeni  : This  is  a charming  plant  of  small 
growth,  with  olive-green,  recurved  leaves, 
producing  beautiful  blue  flowers,  issuing  from 
an  erect  scape,  with  bright  rosy  bracts ; the 
combination  of  colours  has  a charming  effect ; 
it  is  a native  of  Ecuador.  T.  musaica  : The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  a foot  long,  they  are 
banded  across  with  broad,  irregular  bars  of 
dark-green  and  greyish-yellow  alternating;  it( 
comes  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and ' 


is  a very  handsome  plant.  T.  Roe/.li  : A strong, 
rowing  kind,  leaves  green  with  dark  markings  ; 
owers  rose  colour  ; I’eru.  T.  splendens  : A 
handsome  compact  growing  species  that  has 
green  leaves  deeply  banded  with  blackish- 
brown  ; the  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  pro- 
duced from  a stout  erect  flattened  stem,  clothed 
with  pinkish-red  bracts.  T.  tessellata  : another 
very  fine  species  with  bold  leaves,  glaucous- 
green  mottled  with  yellowish-green  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  veined  with  rose-purple  on 
the  under  side.  T.  (Wallisi)  circinalis  : Leaves 
heavily  covered  with  the  silvery  powder-like 
coating  peculiar  to  Tillandsias  : flowers  violet ; 
Uruguay.  T.  zebrina  : A low-spreadiDg  species, 
the  leaves  of  which  cling  to  the  surface,  and 
are  banded  across  with  brown,  ground  colour 
green  ; a native  of  South  America.  There  are 
several  other  species  in  cultivation,  but  those 
described  are  the  most  distinct  and  handsome  ; 
all  the  others  will  succeed  under  the  treatment 
detailed.  B. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— QuerPi  and  answers  are  inserted  in 

Gardbning  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  tide  of  the  piper  only , and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  87,  Sjutharrp! on-street.  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Corset pondents  should  bear 
tn  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 

well  be  classified,  will  be  found  vn  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


3102  —Burnt  bones.— Are  bones  which  have  been 
burnt  in  the  hou9e-Ure  of  any  value  as  manure?— Vincent. 

3103. — Forcing  Rhubarb.— Will  eomeone  kindly 
give  me  a few  hinie  on  forcing  Rhubarb,  and  what  is  the 
beBt  variety  for  the  purpose  ?— Amateur. 

3104. — Eucharis  eaten  off.— Some  insect  eats  off 
all  the  roots.  How  can  this  be  prevented?  It  is  called,  I 
hear,  the  Eucharis  mite.— Mrs.  Everard. 

3105. — Pruning  Roses  — Will  someone  be  good 
enough  to  say  what  is  the  best  time  for  pruning  Roses,  and 
to  what  extent  they  ought  to  be  cut  back  ?— A.  L.  A. 

3106. — Burning  clay.  - Will  someone  kindly  describe 
the  process  of  burning  clay  ? I have  been  told  it  is  the 
best  way  to  improve  heavy  soil,  and  am  anxious  to  try  it 
—A.  B. 

3107. — Culture  of  Chinese  Primulas —Will 
someone  please  tell  me  the  best  time  to  sow  the  above 

seed  for  flowering  about  November,  also  their  culture? 

B.  W. 

3108. — Rose  W.  A.  Richardson.— I have  a W.  A. 
Richardson  Rose,  which  has  grown  too  high.  Can  I cut 
down  the  whole  of  it  at  once,  or  only  half  way  this  3 ear  ? 
— W.  A.  R. 

3109. — A rare  Grass.— I wish  to  know  if  the  Grass 
called,  I think,  Psamma  arenaria  is  rare  or  not  ? I found 
it  growing  on  the  shore  of  Herm  Island,  Channel  Islands. 
— Roiiais. 

3110. — Grafting  Hollies.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  when  is  the  best  time  to  pot  the  stocks  and 
graft  them,  also  their  treatment  as  practised  in  nurseritg  ? 
— Ignoramus. 

3111. — Nettles  In  a shrubbery,  &c.— Will  some- 
one tell  me  any  means  by  which  Nettles  can  be  eradicated 
from  a shrubbery,  and  from  some  rough  Grass  land  under 
large  trees  ?— M.  M. 

3112. — Hardy  perennials  from  seed.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  me  a list  of  the  best  hardy  perennials 
I can  grow  from  seed,  and  also  those  that  will  bloom  this 
summer  if  sown  now  ? — E.  Sx. 

3113. — Transplanting  Laurustlnus.— Will  any 
person  please  let  me  know  the  best  time  to  replant 
Laurustinus,  and  if  the  old  well-established  bushes  will 
bear  transplanting?— England. 

3114. — Wellingtonla  with  two  leaders.— I 
have  a WellingtODia  about  30  feet  high,  which  has  two 
leaders,  each  about  3 feet  long.  Which  would  be  best,  to 
cut  one  off  or  tie  it  down  ?— Nib. 

3115. — Coal-ashes  on  a clayey  soil.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  if  coal-ashes  put  on  to  a clayiy  vege- 
table garden  soil  will  breed  wireworms  ? My  gardener 
tells  me  they  will  do  so. — Wireworh. 

3116.  — Propagating  Echeveria  retusa  — I 
struok  some  flower-stalks  last  autumn.  They  are  st  11 
molined  to  flower.  Will  some  practical  person  advise  me 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  increase  ? — Simon. 

3117. — Best  Potatoes  —Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
the  beet  twelve  sorts  of  Potatoes  for  show,  of  which  eight 
are  to  be  white  (four  round  and  four  kidneys)  and  four 
coloured  (two  round  and  two  kidneys)? — T.  W.  W. 
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3118. — Leaf  mould  for  Potatoes.— Would  partly 
decomposed  leaf-mould  do  for  early  Potatoes  instead  of 
farmyard  manure,  or  would  a patent  manure  (Beeson’s) 
answer  better?  Locality,  Liverpool ; soil,  light.— G.  0. 

3119. - Lily  of  the  Valley.  — Will  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  bloom  this  season  if  the  bulbs  are  put  in  now  ? I 
have  just  taken  a house  in  Radnorshire,  and  am  a com- 
plete ignoramus.  Hints  gratefully  received.— Tiif.  Mile- 
brook. 

3120. — Bush  Apples  and  Pear-trees.  — Will 
Apples  and  Pears  do  well  in  Lancashire  as  bushes  or 
pyramids?  If  so,  will  any  reader  of  Gardening  be  so  kind 
as  to  give  me  the  names  of  a few  suitable  varieties? — 
Vincent. 

3121  -Sowing  Calceolaria  seed.— I have  some 
Calceolaria  seed,  and  I am  in  doubt  as  regards  sowing  it. 
If  I sowed  it  now  would  the  plants  bloom  this  year,  or 
shall  I have  to  wait  and  sow  it  in  the  summer?— John  H. 
Dockray. 

3122.  — Cucumbers  in  succession.  — Will 
“ J.  C.  C.”  or  “ B.  C.  R.”  kindly  give  me  a few  hints  on 
growing  Cucumbers  in  succession  in  a house  20  feet  by  12 
feet,  heated  by  three  rows  of  4-inch  pipiDg  on  each  side  of 
it?— Beginner. 

3123.  — Anemone  coronaria  from  seeds.  — 

When  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  these,  and  how  soon  will 
they  flower?  These  plants  do  not  succeed  in  the  open 
ground  in  this  place.  Could  I grow  them  in  an  unheated 
greenhouse?— L.  Z L. 

3124. — Cabbages  clubbing.— I have  half  an  acre  of 
kitchen  garden  ground,  and  as  the  Cabbages  club  very 
much,  I have  been  recommended  to  put  on  ashes.  Will 
someone  tell  me  what  quantity  would  be  required  for  this 
piece  of  ground?— Brassica. 

3125. — Cropping  a small  kitchen  garden  — 
Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  how  best  to  crop  a small 
kitchen  garden  ? Locality,  Barnes,  Surrey.  I particularly 
want  a good  supply  of  Peas  in  summer,  and  also  Onions 
and  Leeks  to  grow  through  the  winter?— H. 

3126. — Repotting  plants.— In  repotting  such  plants 
as  " Geraniums,”  Carnations,  Petunias,  etc.,  should  all  the 
old  soil  be  shakeu  from  the  roots,  or  should  only  a portion 
of  the  earth  be  taken  away,  and  the  ball  be  stood  on  and 
surrounded  by  the  new  soil  ?— B.  A. 

3127. — Crassula  lycopodioides.— Will  someone 
plea9e  tell  me  if  this  plant  ever  blooms,  and,  if  so,  what 
kind  of  flower  it  bears,  and  at  what  time  of  the  year  ? 
Should  it  be  kept  dry  in  the  winter?  It  is.well  worth 
growing  if  it  never  blooms.— W.  C.  L. 

3128  — Treatment  of  Alocasia  zebrina.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  if  this  plant  should  be  dried  off, 
or  if  a certain  amount  of  rest  is  required  ? I have  given  ju9t 
enough  water  to  keep  the  leaves  from  curliDg,  which  they 
ar9  inclined  to  do  when  dry.— Ignoramus. 

3129. — Soap-tubs  for  Tomatoes.— I can  get  soft- 
soap-tubs  very  cheap,  and  am  thinking  of  using  them 
for  Tomatoes.  If  the  tubs  were  well  washed,  would  they 
be  injurious  to  the  roots  of  the  Tomatoes?  I should  be 
glad  of  any  advice  on  the  above.— H.  A.  R. 

3130. — Oleander  not  flowering.— Will  someone 
please  to  tell  me  the  reason  of  my  Oleander  not  flowering  ? 
This  is  the  second  time  of  showing  for  bloom,  but  the  buds 
never  come  to  anything.  I have  it  in  a warm  room  window 
facing  the  south.  What  should  I do?— M.  M. 

3131. — Treatment  of  Vines  —I  am  just  about 
planting  some  strong  young  canes.  They  are  each  about 
8 feet  long,  and  the  nurseryman  says  they  will  fruit  this 
year.  Should  I cut  down  these  canes,  or  leave  them  their 
whole  length?  Any  advice  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
— England. 

3132. — Worms  In  a Passion-flower  pot.— I have 
a Passion-flower  Constance  Eliott  in  a pot,  which  is 
orowded  with  worms,  and  I cannot  seem  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Will  lime-water  kill  them,  and  will  it  injure  the 
plant  ? It  is  growing  inside  a cold-house,  trained  to  the 
roof.-Y.  Z. 

3133. — Violets  for  autumn  and  winter.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  Violets  to  grow  for 
autumn  and  winter  blooming,  as  I cannot  get  mine  to 
flower  at  all  before  the  end  of  February  or  March  ? I grow 
the  Blue  and  White  .Double  Neapolitan. — A Constant 
Reader,  Epsom. 

3134. — Growing  Cucumbers  and  Melons.— 
Will  any  person  please  let  me  know  if  I can  grow  Cucum- 
bers and  Melons  in  one  hot-bed  under  a two-light  frame  (I 
mean  to  have  a Melon  under  one  light  and  Cucumber 
under  the  other)?  If  so,  what  temperature  will  they 
require  V— England. 

3135.  — Pruning  Hollies. — Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  when  to  prune  Variegated  Hollies?  The  trees 
are  quite  ten  years  old,  and  have  grown  so  slowly  that 
pruning  hitherto  was  unnecessary,  and  do  they  require 
liquid-manure  or  mulohing,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  quicker 
growth  ?— Camternkll. 

3136. — Tiles  for  garden  borders.— Will  anyone 
kindly  inform  me  where  and  at  what  price  tiles  for  garden 
borders  may  be  purchased  ? I can  get  nothing  here 
under  11s.  perj  hundred,  whioh  is  too  expensive,  as  I 
require  several  hundreds.  Perhaps  a substitute  could  be 
suggested  ?— Ignoramus. 

3137. — Good  King  Henry.— I planted  a bed  of  this 
vegetable  in  the  beginning  of  last  March,  and  in  November 
all  the  tops  died  off.  It  is  now  springing  up  again.  Will 
anyone  please  say  whether  it  requires  any  protection  from 
the  frosts  that  may  yet  come  or  give  any  other  hint  on  its 
cultivation  ?— II.  Ward,  B.i/nst. 

3138. — Blackberries  in  an  orchard.— I have  a 
small  orchard  containing  Apple-trees,  &c.  Would  it  be 
worth  while  cultivating  Blackberries  against  the  fence 
dividing  the  orchard  from  the  garden  ? Locality,  Radnor- 
shire. Hints  on  cultivation  of  the  above  will  be  grate- 
fully received  ?— The  Milkbrook. 

3139. — Watering  Vines.— Would  “J.  C.  C."  or 
anyone  experienced  in  Vines  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the 
quantity  of  water  which  should  be  given  them,  and  how 
often  from  the  1st  of  February  ? Grapes  wanted  the  1st  of 
August.  Vines  four  years  old,  planted  inside,  early  Grape, 
five  in  number,  house  facing  south.— Ted. 


3140. — Insects  in  potting-soil— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  the  tiny  white  insects  are  that  come 
in  potting-soil,  like  a small  piece  of  white  thread,  and  do 
they  eat  the  seeds  sown  in  it?  I have  tried  pouriDg boiling 
water  over  the  soil  before  sowing,  but  that  spoils  it  for  so 
long.  Will  bakiDg  do  better?— L.  Z L. 

3141. — Lapagerias  in  a box.— I shall  feel  much 
obliged  if  “ J.  O.  C.”  will  answer  the  following  ? I have  a 
box,  3 feet  by  2 feet  by  16  inches,  in  which  I have  planted 
a White  and  Red  Lapageria— one  in  each  end.  Is  it 
necessary  to  put  a division  board  between  them,  or  just 
let  their  roots  mix  as  they  may  ?— R.  W. 

3142. — Manure  for  a chalky  soil. — The  soil  of 
my  garden  is  chalky,  for  which  I presume  cow-dung  is  the 
best  manure  ; but  as  the  garden  is  on  a hill  sloping  from 
the  road,  I have  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  heavy 
manure  up.  Will  anyone  recommend  any  artificial  man- 
ure that  would  suit  the  soil?— South  Croydon. 

3143. — Propagating  Roses  from  cuttings  — 
Will  “ J.  C.  C.”  kindly  tell  me  if  I can  strike  cuttings  of 
Teas  and  H.P.’s  now,  or,  eay,  a month  later,  when  I prune 
my  Roses,  in  pots  in  bottom-heat  from  cuttings  made  from 
prunings  of  last  autumn’s  growth?  Any  information  on 
the  subject  will  be  of  great  service  to— Dulwich. 

3144. — A cold  greenhouse  — Having  a large  cold 
greenhouse,  which  is  too  much  shaded  to  be  of  much 
use  for  flowers,  I should  like  to  utilise  itby  growing  Mush- 
rooms. I can  get  plenty  of  horse-manure.  I shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  anyone  will  kindly  inform  me  if  that  is 
practicable,  and  how  to  set  about  it  ? — J.  W.  M. 

3145. — Hot-bed— Will  anyone  kindly  advise  me?  I 
have  filled  a frame  with  dung  and  rammed  it  down  well  ; 
butalthough  it  has  been  kept  shut  downforaweek.it 
•shows  no  sign  of  heating.  It  was  hot  when  I put  it  in.  Is 
it  possible  I have  made  it  too  firm,  and  is  it  likely  to  heat 
shortly  ? Any  information  will  oblige.— M.  E.  L. 

3146. — Mesembryanthemum  crystallinum. 
—Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  if  Mesembryanthemum 
crystallinum  (lee-plant)  would  be  as  suitable  for  carpeting 
a bed  of  Begonias  as  M.  cordifolium  variegatum,  and 
would  it  keep  the  ground  as  moi9t?  And  also  the  distance 
apart  the  Begonia  bulbs  should  be  planted?— F.  V. 

3147. — An  outdoor  Vine.— Will  one  of  your  readers 
kindly  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  grow  with  success  a Vine 
against  the  house  in  the  open  ? The  house  faces  due 
south,  county  Salop.  If  so,  what  is  the  best  Grape,  and 
does  it  require  any  special  treatment?  Failing  a ViDe, 
what  other  fruit-tree  or  creeper  is  recommended  ?— Bob. 

3148. — Gladiolus  bulbs.— I have  grown  lately  mar  y 
Gladioli  bulbs,  hybrids,  The  Bride,  and  other  species,  but 
in  autumn  find  the  bulblets  deteriorate  in  size,  and  am  of 
opinion  this  arises  from  the  old  bulb  throwing  off  too 
many.  Will  someone  give  the  cause?  When  planting 
should  I rub  off  all  the  shoots  except  the  leader?— How- 
den. 

3149. — Kalanchoes.— Will  “ J.  J.’’  or  any  other  cor- 
respondent tell  me  about  these  succulent  plants?  In  a 
catalogue  I have  the  following  varieties  are  mentioned : 
Acutifolia,  earnea,  Cooperi,  crenata,  Farinacea,  petitiaDa, 
rotundifolia,  Spathulata.  I should  like  a description  of 
the  plants,  flowers,  and  treatment  required  ?- Kalan- 
choe. 

3150. — Treatment  of  French  Beans.— I have 
sown  some  French  Beans — Osborn’s — in  boxes  about 

inches  deep,  in  a temperaturo  about  60  degs.  Three 
weeks  ago  they  were  coming  up  with  the  old  Bean 
attached.  Is  it  natural  for  them  to  do  so?  And  when  I 
transplant  them  how  deep  should  I place  them  in  the 
soil  ?— J.  J. 

3151. — India-rubber-plant.  — I have  an  India- 
rubber-plant,  4 feet  high,  pot  in  proportion.  It  has  never 
lost  a leaf  until  this  year,  now  the  lower  ones  are  growing 
discoloured  and  falling.  The  leaf  gets  spotty,  aDd  there 
are  tiny  browD  specks  on  the  stalk  of  the  leaf.  The  upper 
part  looks  perfectly  healthy,  but  I fear  it  may  spread.  It 
is  watered  regularly.— S.  M.  B. 

3162 -Forcing  Malmaison  Carnations  and 

Gladioli.— I have  a quantity  of  MalmaieoD9in  pots,  and 
Gladioli  The  Bride  in  boxes,  growing  in  a cold-house.  The 
Gladioli  were  planted  the  middle  of  September,  and  are 
now  about  18  inches  high.  Will  someone  please  tell  me  if 
the  above  will  bear  forcing,  and  when  to  bring  them  into 
the  forcing-house  ? — A Beginner. 

3153. — A Clianthus  outdoors— I shall  feel 
obliged  by  being  informed  wby  a Clianthus  planted 
against  a south-east  wall  out-of-doors  is  in  full  bud  at 
Christmas?  Consequently,  the  frost  spoils  any  chance  of 
its  blooming.  The  iplant  is  in  a very  healthy-  state,  so 
why  does  it  not  form  its  flower-buds  earlier?  Can  any- 
thing be  done  to  make  it  do  so?— M.  E.  II. 

3154. — Garden  paths.— I have  just  had  a large  nur- 
sery garden  thrown  on  my  hands,  and  it  is  left  in  a very 
bad  state.  The  paths  are  all  black  earth  simply.  Would 
anyone  kindly  suggest  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  make 
good,  hard  paths  to  walk  on?  Not  asphalte,  or  anything 
so  expensive,  as  it  is  in  a country  village,  and  I have  lost 
a whole  year's  rent  already'.  South  of  England.— Silver. 

3155. — Honeysuckles  against  a house.— Hav- 
ing planted  two  Honeysuckles  against  my  house  last 
spring,  which  grew  very  well,  making  shoots  5 feet  or 
6 feet  long,  I wish  to  know  whether  they  will  require 
cutting  back,  and  to  what  extent ; also  when  is  the  proper 
time  to  out  them  ? I had  a bed  well  prepared  for  them  cn 
the  south  side  of  my  house.  When  must  I expect  to  eee 
them  bloom  ?— O.  H.  Q. 

3166.— Management  of  a propagator.— Will 
someone  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  working  of  a propaga- 
tor made  from  directions  given  in  the  Gardening  last 
season?  The  tank  has  a perforated  zinc  top,  and  is 
covered  3 inches  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  I burn  a paraffin 
lamp,  and  keep  the  temperature  at  about  60  degs.  ; the 
heat  on  the  tank  under  the  fibre  is  SO  digs.  I found  last 
year  no  seeds  would  germinate,  as  everything  was  reekiDg 
with  water.  I always  have  the  glass  open  3 inches  to  let 
the  steam  out,  but  cannot  get  rid  of  the  moisture.  Can 
someone  tell  me  where  I am  wrong  ? I had  the  propagator 
standing  last  year  in  an  open  shed;  but  moved  at  this 
season  into  a west  window  in  the  house,  having  no  green- 
house to  stand  it  in.  Any  advios  from  any  of  your  readers 
having  one  will  be  very  acceptable.— E.  Sx. 


3157. — Cucumber  growing.— I should  be  much 

obliged  to  some  reader  of  Gardening  for  a few  bints  how 
to  grow  Cucumbers  in  a hot-bed  covered  with  frames  in 
the  open  air,  what  time  to  make  hot-bed,  treatment,  and 
some  suitable  sorts  ? I had  Cucumber-houses  formerly, 
but  am  at  a loss  at  present  how  to  grow  them  in  frames. 
How  are  Ridge  Cucumbers  growD,  time  of  sowing,  and 
culture,  and  what  varieties  ?— J.  Mel. 

3158. — Maiden-hair  Ferns.— My  Maiden -hair  Ferns, 
whioh  are  throwing  up  new  fronds,  are  covered  with  green- 
fly. I am  afraid  to  fumigate  with  Tobacco,  as  it  may- 
in  jure  the  growth.  Can  y ou  inform  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
this  pest,  as  they  appear  to  eat  off  the  young  fronds  ? A 
few  hints  aB  to  soil  and  culture  will  be  very  acceptable. 
The  drainage  appears  to  be  all  right,  and  water  has  been 
given  carefully.— Amateur  Gardener. 

3159. — Lilium  Harrisi  and  Lilium  tigrinum. 
— Will  someone  please  tell  me  the  proper  time  to  plant 
these  in  pots,  and  when  they  will  blossom  ? I have  planted 
the  above  in  pots  consisting  of  loam,  manure,  and  sand, 
in  middle  of  November,  aDd  1 find  up  to  the  present  they 
have  not  made  the  least  tendency  to  grow,  butare  just  the 
same  as  when  I put  them  in  eleven  weeks  ago.  Is  this 
treatment  right?  Will  someone  please  advise  mein  the 
matter.? -E  W.  W. 

3160. — Trellis  over  a walk. — I am  putting  a trellis 
arch  over  a walk,  length  11  feet,  width  5 feet,  and  height 
about  7 feet  6 inches,  the  top  being  circular,  and  am 
anxious  the  whole  should  be  overgrown  with  some  creeper 
this  summer.  My  intention  is  to  plant  this  spring  two 
ClimbiDg  Roses  on  each  side,  and  shall  be  pleased  if  you 
will  name  the  most  suitable  (in  variety),  and  the  name  and 
numbers  of  creepers  :to  plant  now  for  immediate  effect 
previous  to  the  Roses  becoming  established.  Would  this 
do  ?— Howden. 

3161.  -Stapelias.— Will  “J.  J.”  or  any  other  cor- 
respondent furnish  me  with  full  particulars  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties  of  Stapelias : Bufonia,  europaea,  gigantea, 
grandiflora,  hirsuta,  mutabilis,  ovata,  scutellata,  and 
variabilis?  I should  like  to  know  colour  and  description 
of  flowers,  also  time  of  flowering,  treatment  required  ? 
Indeed,  any  information  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
one  who  takes  an  interest  in  these  curious  plants.  — 
Stapelia. 

3162. — Fire  heat  for  Roses  —Will  someone  advise 
me  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to  give  fire -beat  at  night 
to  a houseful  of  Roses  w hen  the  thermometer  without  it 
does  not  go  below  45  degs.  ? The  climate  is  very  mild, 
aDd  the  house  is  in  a sheltered  position,  aDd  unless  there 
is  frost  at  night  the  house  gets  very  warm  if  heated— 
i.  e.,  1 cannot  get  it  lower  than  50  degs.  Some  of  the 
Roses  have  been  in  the  house  for  three  w eeks,  and  others 
for  a week.  Advice  also  as  to  syringing  will  be  grate- 
fully received  ?— South  Wales. 

3163. — Carnations  bursting.— Nearly  all  my  Car- 
nations, such  as  GermaDia,  Boulanger,  Mrs.  Hole,  &c., 
burst  their  pods  last  season,  so  that  I bad  scarce  any 
perfect  flowers.  The  weather  was  hot,  aDd  although  they 
were  mulched  they  had  very  little  water.  Had  this  any- 
thing to  do  with  it?  Can  I adopt  any  precautions  in  the 
manner  of  growing  them,  so  as  to  prevent  their  bursting  ? 
They  have  grown  into  large  clumps.  Will  they  flower  as 
well  as  young  plants  thecoming  season?  I gave  them 
liquid-manure  occasionally. — B.  A. 

3164. — Melon  growing.— I should  be  obliged  to 
some  kind  reader  of  Gardening  if  he  would  give  me  a few 
hints  how  to  make  a hot-bed  for  Melons,  and  how  to  grow 
them,  and  the  way  to  treat  them  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  names  of  most  suitable  kinds  for  growing  in  frames? 

I am  entirely  at  a loss  how  to  grow  them  outside  in  hot- 
beds covered  with  frames,  as  I always  grew  them  in  Melon- 
houses  until  this  occasion.  What  time  should  hot  bed  be 
commenced,  &c.  ? — J.  Mel. 

3165. — Clematis  montana. — I have  a Clematis 

montana  planted  against  my  porch,  which  has  a south 
aspect,  although  situated  in  a cold  part  of  Yorkshire.  I 
planted  it  last  spring,  a good  plant  from  a pot.  It  grew 
very  well,  making  runs  6 feet  or  8 feet  loDg.  Will  the 
plant  require  cutting  back  ? If  so,  to  what  extent,  and 
when  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  it  back?  I had  a good 
bed  prepared  for  the  plant  before  I planted,  and  the 
wood  is  looking  very  well  at  present  after  the  severe  frost 
we  have  had.  Do  you  think  it  will  bloom  this  next 
summer.— O.  II  <i. 

3166. — Standard  Roses.  — Would  “ P.  U.”  or 
“ J.  C.  C.”  kindly  inform  me  somewhat  regarding  the 
culture  of  standard  Tea  Roses?  I have  six  standard 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  good  stroDg  plants,  with  numerous  shoots 
4 inches  to  12  inches  lODg.  They  are  planted  out  in  the 
border  of  a cold* house.  What  1 want  to  know  is  shall  I 
prune  them  back  hard  every  year  or  shall  I allow  them  to 
develop  long  shoots  the  same  as  bush  Roses  ? Seeing  they 
are  Teas,  I am  afraid  to  prune  too  closely,  and  because 
they  are  standards,  I am  afraid  to  allow  them  to  carry  too 
much  wood. — Standard. 

3167. — Silver  Birch.— Will  someone  kindly  inform 
me  if  there  are  two  varieties  of  the  Silver  Bitch  1 am 
wanting  to  set  the  pendulous  sort  that  grows  like  a 
Weeping  Willow ; but  my  nurseryman  tells  me  that 
the  Silver  Birch  becomes  pendulous  by  age;  but  this  can 
hardly  be,  as  we  have  many  old  trees  round  this  neighbour- 
hood, some'pendulous  and  some  upright,  at  the  same  age 
twenty  years.  1 am  very  aDxious  to  plant  the  pendulous 
sort,  if  anyone  will  give  me  information  as  to  what 
variety  I am  to  ask  for  to  get  this  particular  sort,  I shall 
feel  greatly  obliged  ? — A Constant  Reader- 

3168. — Carpet  bedding  plants.— 1,  Will  someone 
kindly  advise  me  bow  I must  set  about  to  raise  carpet 
beddmg  plants  for  an  oval  bed  of  about  12  feet  by  5 feet  ? 

I propose  having  tuberous  Begonias,  Py rethrums,  Cera- 
stum,  also  some  kind  of  dark-green  Stonecrop  and  a deep- 
red  kind,  the  names  of  which  I do  not  know.  The  dark- 
red  I wish  to  use  for  outlining  the  various  shapes.  I have 
plenty  of  boxes,  several  kinds  of  manure,  and  good  silver- 
sand.  I have  a conservatory,  heat  kept  up  50  degs.  to 
60  degs.  2,  Four  large  beds  I intend  to  fill  with  Beetroot. 
What'sort  ought  I to  use,  aDd  shall  I sow  in  the  beds  i 
3,  At  present  all  my  beds  are  filled  with  bulbs,  and  I shall 
Dot  be  able  to  make  my  carpet  bed  until  towards  the  end 
of  June?  Is  that  too  late ?— In  Destair. 
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3169.— Bose  “ Dundee  Rambler.”— I have  a 
“ Dundee  Rambler”  Rose  planted  against  my  house.  I 
planted  it  in  the  beginning  of  1891,  after  having  prepared 
the  bed  from  information  received  from  Gardening. 
Last  year  it  grew  very  well,  making  shoots  6 feet  or  7 feet 
long,  besides  a large  quantity  of  Buiall  shoots  about  a foot 
orlS  inches  long.  What  I want  to  know  is  with  regard  to 
pruning  ; must  I cut  these  small  shoots  olT,  or  to  what 
exteut  must  I cut  it,  and  when  is  the  proper  time?  I 
might  say  it  has  not  bloomed  since  I planted  it.  It  has  a 
south-east  aspect,  but  a rather  cold  locality. — 0.  II.  Q. 

3170  —Garden  for  market  work.— I have  a 
large  piece  of  old  turf-land,  which  I wish  to  turn  into  a 
garden  for  the  growth  of  Daisies,  Pansies,  Polyanthuses, 
Roses,  and  bedding  plants  of  all  sortB  for  market  sale. 
The  land  is  situated  on  a long  slope  in  the  suburb  of  a 
large  town  in  Staffordshire,  having  two  streets  running 
beside  it,  one  about  2 yards  above  it,  and  the  other  2 yards 
below  it.  The  land  itself  is  fairly  level,  has  about  a spade 
depth  of  good  soil,  and  is  then  a bed  of  marl  or  clay.  I 
should  like  to  know  the  best  course  to  adopt  to  turn  it 
into  a garden  ; also  I have  greenhouses,  and  should  like 
the  turf  for  potting?— J.  R.  R. 

3171.— Snowdrops  — In  the  early  part  of  February, 
1890,  I lifted  a clump  of  Snowdrops  and  placed  them  into 
a small  box  with  plenty  of  holes  in  the  bottom,  put  some 
additional  soil  round  them,  and  kept  them  in  the  house 
until  they  had  done  flowering,  when  they  were  placed 
outside  on  the  top  of  a wall.  They  remained  on  the  wall 
until  the  following  February,  when  they  came  up  strong 
and  healthy-looking,  but  did  not  flower.  I felt  disap- 
pointed, but  kept  them  exactly  in  the  same  way  until 
Feb.,  1892,  fully  hoping  they  would  surely  repay  me  for 
my  patience.  But  no  ; not  a sign  of  bud,  but  looking  as 
strong  and  healthy  as  you  please.  This  year  they  are 
just  the  same— strong  and  healthy-looking— and  now 
about  3 inches  up  through  the  Grass,  which  now  covers 
the  box.  Will  someone  kindly  give  me  their  views  on  the 
matter  ?— Disappointed. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  shoidd  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

3172. — Coelogyne  cristata  ( J . 0.  II.)  —I  should 
repot  it  in  the  course  of  about  a month.  Do  it  without 
disturbing  the  bulbs.— M.  B. 

3173. — Cypripedium  concolor  (S.  C.,  Amateur). 
— I cannot  tell,  because  no  leaf  accompanied  your  letter  ; 
but  send  again,  and  fasten  it  to  the  paper. — M.  B. 

3171.— A destructive  fly  (/.  IF.).  — The  fact 
remains  the  same,  whether  having  bought  them  of  a good 
firm  or  a bad  one.  I have  no  doubt  the  pest  has  been  im- 
ported with  the  plants,  and  I think  the  best  plan  to  exter- 
minate them  is  to  cut  off  the  bulbs  as  you  see  them 
infected  and  burn  them.—  M.  B. 

3175.— Sesbania  grandiflora  ( S . G.).— It  is  now  a 
very  long  time  since  I saw  this  plant.  It  is  of  a handsome 
genus,  belonging  to  the  Leguminosae  or  Pea-flowered 
family.  The  leaves  of  many  of  the  kinds  are  sensitive,  and 
the  flowers  of  all  the  kinds  are  yellow  of  some  shade  ; in 
grandiflora  it  is  orange.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  about 
the  end  of  March  in  a soil  composed  of  turfy  loam  and 
3andy  peat,  and  be  placed  in  heat.  It  is  a very  handsome 
plant. — J.  J. 

317G.— Polnsettia  pulcherrima  — J.  7'.,  Brix- 
ton,  says  she  has  a plant  of  this,  which  was  given  her  by 
a gardener  at  Christmas,  and  it  now  ha3  lost  all  its  beauty, 
and  the  beautiful  coloured  leaves  have  fallen  off.  She 
asks  what  she  will  do  with  it?  It  is  quite  natural  for  the 
coloured  bracts  to  fall  away  by  this  time,  and  the  leaves 
will  also  follow  suit  shortly.  You  may  keep  these  plants 
dry  until  the  month  of  May  in  a cool  and  airy  place  ; but 
yet  do  not  let  the  frost  get  at  them,  nor  let  them  get  wet. 
When  this  time  comes  round  they  should  be  started  into 
growth,  and  cut  up  into  cuttings,  which  should  be  put  in 
pots  placed  in  the  warmth  ; the  old  stump  potted  in  a soil 
composed  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  the  whole  to  be 
made  sandy  and  well  mixed.  The  plants  then  to  be 
grown  in  a cold  frame  until  the  beginning  of  September, 
when  they  should  be  removed  to  the  stove-house,  when 
their  coloured  bracts  will  soon  be  seen.  Thus  doing  the 
same  every  year  will  soon  land  you  in  a stock  of  these  very 
showy  plants. — J.  J. 

3177. — Miscellaneous  Orchids  ( C . J.  A.).— I do 
not  like  these  mixtures,  simply  for  this  reason— that  it  is 
a temptation  to  amateurs  like  yourself  having  no  expe- 
rience. If  they  were  made  up  with  the  cool  kinds  in  one 
case,  and  the  warm  ones  in  another,  and  sold  in  different 
lots,  one  could  please  one’s-self  which  he  bought,  and 
all  would  be  well  ; but  how  you  are  to  manage  with  Den- 
drobiums  fromBurmah  and  the  Malay  Islands,  and  Odon- 
toglossums  and  Oncidiums  from  Mexico  and  New  Granada 
with  only  one  house  to  grow  them  in  I cannot  conceive. 
However,  the  Vandas,  Dendrobiums,  Zygopetalums,  and 
Cattleyas  may  do  together  in  your  stove  ; but  you  must 
not  run  it  up  to  79  degs.  by  fire-heat  yet  awhile— 65  degs. 
will  be  amply  hot  enough.  I do  not  know  what  you 
can  do  with  the  Odontoglossums  but  set  them  in  the 
right  way  of  doing  by  potting  or  basketing  them,  and 
placing  them  in  the  coolest  part  of  your  stove,  and  let  me 
know  the  aspect  of  your  unheated  greenhouse,  and  if 
nothing  can  be  done  to  heat  this.— M.  B. 

3178.  — List  of  Orchids  (II.  P.). — I cannot  go  into 
this  matter  to  the  extent  I should  like,  as  I know  nothing 
of  “H.  P.”  or  the  conditions  for  which  these  lists  are 
required  ; but  I here  give  a dozen  names  in  each  section 
of  plants  I should  get  to  start  a collection  in  each  class. 
Many  others  might  be  added,  and  are  equally  good.  For 
the  hot-house  I should  recommend : Aerides  odoratum, 
A.  cri8pum,  Angraecum  citratum,  and  A.  sesquipedale] 
Calanthe  vestita  vars.,  Coelogyne  cristata,  Dendrobium 
nobile,  _ D.  Findlayanum,  D.  erassinode,  Phalcenopsis 
Schilleriana,  Saccolabium  giganteum,  Vanda  tricolor. 
For  intermediate  house  : Oattleya  labiata,  C.  Mossi®,  C 
Trian®,  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Cypripedium  caudatum, 
Lajlia  grandis  tenebrosa,  L®lia  purpurata,  Lycaste  Skin- 
neri,  Maxillaria  Saundersi,  Miltonia  spectabilis,  M.  Moreli- 
ana,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi.  And  for  oool-house  : Cypri- 
pedium insigne,  Disa  grandiflora,  Epidendrum  vitellinum 


majus,  Masdevallia  llarryana,  M.  Veitchi,  Maxillaria 
grandiflora,  Odontoglossum  Alexandra),  Odonto.  trium- 
phans,  Odonto.  Pesoatorei,  Odonto.  Rossi,  Mesospiuidium 
vulcanicum,  and  Pilumna  nobilis.  The  above  kinds  will 
give  you  a very  good  start,  and  all  should  do  well  and 
not  deteriorate,  but  grow  on  and  increase  in  size.  Of 
course,  this  list  could  have  been  much  extended.  I 
hope,  however,  this  will  be  found  ample. — M.  B. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 


A SPECIALITY. 


We  mako  a speciality  of  Imported  Flower  Seeds,  such  as 
Astern,  Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Everlastings,  Marigold,., 
& c.  We  offer  these  with  the  full  assurance  that  no  better 
can  be  procured  anywhere. 

Please  note  prices  of  following. 


ASTERS. 

Truffaut’s  Perfection 
Pseony-flowertd. 


EVERLASTINGS. 

s.  d. 

12  varieties,  sep.  ..16 


Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel , which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.—  Alderson. — 1,  2,  5,  varieties  of 
Pteris  serrulata  cristata ; 3,  Adiantum  hispidulum ; 4, 
Doodia  caudata  ; Dendrobium  nobile.  We  shall  be  glad  to 

name  any  flowers  you  send. -Oakhurst. — Maxillaria 

piota. C.  Hart.—  1,  Dendrobium  Picardi  ; 2,  Vanda 

tricolor. G.  Smallridge.—We  shall  be  glad  to  name 

your  Mosses  if  you  will  only  send  them  when  fertile.. 

Hibernian.— I,  Epidendrum  cochliatum  ; 2,  Lepecystis 
incanum  ; 3,  Epidendrum  conopsium. 


p.  d. 

12  distinct  colours,  sep.  2 0 
6 distinct  colours,  sep.  1 0 

Victoria. 

12  distinct  colours,  sep  2 0 
8 distinct  colours,  sep.  1 6 
6 distinct  colours,  sep.  1 0 

Dwarf  Chrysanthe- 
mum-flowred. 

12  distinct  colours,  sep.  2 0 
6 distinct  colours,  sep.  1 0 

STOCKS. 

Large-flowered  Ten- 
week. 


HELICHRYSUM. 

12  Beautiful  varieties 

double  tall,  Bep.  . . 16 

HOLLYHOCK. 

6 Chater's  varieties,  sep.  2 0 

MARIGOLDS. 

6 finest  varieties  Afri- 
can, sep 10 

6 choice  French  varie- 
ties, sep 10 

NASTURTIUMS. 
Tom  Thumb. 


Catalogues  received.—  Farm  Seeds,  Ac.  Messrs. 

E.  Webb  & Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. Floral  Guide. 

Messrs.  II.  Cannell  & Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. Garden 

Seeds,  Ac.  Messrs.  Hunter  & Son,  Clonmel. 


3179. —Bee-keeping. — Will  someone  be  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  a few  hints  on  the  management  of  Bees,  and  tell 
me  the  best  and  simplest  book  that  I can  get  to  give  me 
all  necessary  information  on  Bee-keep  ng  ?— Bee’s-wax. 


GEE’S  “POPULAR”  PLANTS 

MYOSOTIS  ROBUSTA  GRANDIFLORA.— 

XVLL  The  largest  and  best  Forget-me-not  in  cultivation,  12 
for  Is.  3i.  M.  dissiti  flora,  the  most  intense  blue,  25  for 
Is.  6d.  Wallflowers,  Harbinger,  Cloth  of  Gold,  &c.,  25  for 
Is.  3d.  Foxgloves,  white  and  spotted,  25  for  Is.  3d.  Antir- 
rhinums, blotched  and  striped,  25  for  Is.  3d.  Sweet 
Williams,  Auricula-eyed,  &c.,  25  for  Is.  3d.  Scarlet  Oriental 
Poppies,  12  for  Is.  3d.  Silene  pendula  compacta,  25  for  Is.  3d. 
Polyanthus,  finest  mixed  hybrids,  12  for  Is.  3d.  Pansies, 
from  finest  prize  strain,  12  for  Is.  3d. 


12  distinct  colours,  sep.  2 0 
6 distinct  colours,  sep.  1 0 

Large-flowere  1 
Pyramidal, 

12  distinct  colours,  sep.  2 0 
6 distinct  colours,  sep.  1 0 

Dwarf  German  Ten- 
week. 

12  distinct  colours,  sep.  2 0 
6 distinct  colours,  sep.  1 0 

East  Lothian. 

6 distinct  colours,  sep.  1 6 

Brompton  or  Winter 
German. 

6 distinct  colours,  sep.  1 6 

ANTIRRHINUM. 

6 finest  dwarf  varieties, 

sep 10 

6 finest  Tom  Thumb 

varieties,  sep.  . . 10 

BALSAMS. 


12  finest  varieties,  sep.  1 0 

ORNAMENTAL 

GRASSES. 

Collection  of  12  varie- 
ties, sep 16 

PHLOX 

DRUMMONDI 

GRANDIFLORA. 

12  distinct  vars.,  sep.  . . 2 0 
6 distinct  vars.,  sep.  . . 10 

SWEET  PEAS. 

12  fine  varieties. . ..  16 

SCABIOUS. 

Distinct  varieties,  sep.  1 0 

WALLFLOWER. 
Double  German. 

8 superb  varieties,  sep.  2 0 
6 superb  varieties,  sep.  1 6 


rjHRYSANTHEMUMS. — All  the  best  sorts 
in  cultivation.  Thousands  now  ready.  12,  my  selection, 
for  Is.  3d. 

HABBAGE  PLANTS. — The  earliest  sorts  in 
cultivation.  100  for  Is.  3d. 

All  free  for  cash. 

THOMAS  GEE,  Florist, 

TEIGNMOUTH,  DEVON. 

TJEGAL  and  SHOW  PELARGONIUMS,  best 

sorts,  good  plants  from  pots,  3s.  doz.,  free.— LEWIS  & 
SON,  Newtown  Nurseries.  Malvern. 


6 choice  varieties,  Ca- 
mellia-flowered . . 16 

CARNATIONS. 

6 distinct  varieties,  sep.  1 6 


ZINNIA  ELEGANS. 

6 splendid  double  varie- 
ties, separate  ..  10 

6 splendid  single  varie- 
ties, separate  . . 10 


Besides  the  above  we  offer  all  the  leading  Florist  Flowers, 
Hardy  Annuals,  Perennials,  &c.  Grown  by  ourselves  or  pro- 
cured  from  i peeialists. 


J.  R.  PEARSON  & SONS, 

Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts. 

Established  1782. 


O MARECHAL  NIEL,  3 Gloire  de  Dijon,  and 

O 6 other  good  Roses,  for  5s.  6d.— LEWIS  & SON, 
Nurserymen,  Newtown,  Malvern.  

T1EVONSHIRE  FERNS. — 40  rare  roots,  16d., 

-Lf  free,  10  sorts— Maiden-hair,  Polystichum,  Ceteraeh,  Adi- 
antum, &c.— H.  ANDREWS,  Shute,  Axminster,  Devon. 

HHRYSANTHEMUM  cuttings,  exhibition 

vars.,  correctly  named,  9d.  doz.,  well  rooted  plants  from 
single  pots,  Is.  6d.  doz.  Old  Crimson  Clove  Carnation,  6 for 
ls.6d.,  i r 2s. 9d. doz., free. — GRANGE, Shepperton-green.M'sex, 
40,000  Geranium  cuttings,  F.  V.  Raspail,  25s.  1,000  ; 
3s.  100. 

Choicest  Carnation  Collection.— R.  Hole,  4 for 
2s.  6d. ; Mrs.  F.  Watts,  best  white,  3 for  Is  6(1. ; Germania, 
finest  yellow,  3 for  2s.  ; Countess  of  Paris,  very  rare,  Is. 
each  ; New  Pink,  S.  Malmaison,  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 
Is.  6d.  each.  The  12,  established  in  pots,  on  rail,  7s.  6d., 
or  shook  out,  post  free,  6s.  6d. 

6 Balsams,  Australian  seed,  Is. 

Arum  Lilies.  3 for  is 

Celebrated  Rockford  Cucumber,  2 for  is.  6d. 
Stocks,  Australian  seed,  50  for  Is.  6d. 

“ Reliance  ” Tomato,  best  ever  grown,  Is.  6d.  doz. 

All  for  Cash. 

JAMES  GREEN,  Reliance  Nurseries,  March. 


QT.  BRIGID  ROYAL  CROWN  ANEMONES. 

^ —The  finest  strain  in  cultivation  of  this  grand  Irish 
flower.  Our  seed  is  from  the  stock  of  the  original  raiser,  aud 
carefully  re-selected.  Packets, with  instructions,  Is.  and  2s.  6d., 
post  free.— EDMONDSON  BROS.,  10,  Dame-street,  Dublin. 


"DE MOVING. — Expiration  of  Lease.  — Must 

Lu  sell  at  once.  50  Cornflowers,  Blue,  pink,  and  white,  Is.  ; 
20  Double  Hollyhocks,  Is. ; 20  Sweet  Williams,  Is. ; 50  Seedling 
Pansies,  from  choicest  named  German  seed,  Is.  ; 50  Sweet- 
scented  Rockets,  Is. ; 50  Compacta  Pink,  double,  Is.  ; 40 
Indian  Piuks,  Is.  ; 12  strong  Double  Pink  Ivy  Geraniums, 
Is.  3d. ; 6 Yellow  Marguerite  Etoile  d'Or,  Is.  ; 6 White 
Marguerite  or  Paris  Daisy,  Is.  ; 12  large  strong  Calceolaria- 
plants,  soon  bloom,  Is.  All  orders  over  Is.  will  be  sent  care- 
fully packed,  carriage  paid.— G.  LETTS,  The  Chase,  Ivisling- 
bury,  Northampton. 


H.IVEN  AWAY  on  account  of  REMOVING.— 

I have  more  seeds  thap  I shall  require,  so  will  send  20 
Packets  free  for  Is.,  including  Mignon  Aster,  Comet  Aster, 
Scarlet  Triumph  Aster,  Japanese  Hop,  Swan  Poppy,  Nico- 
tiana  affinis,  Stock,  and  all  New  Seeds.  Given  gratis  to  every 
purchaser  12  seeds  of  that  new  Aster,  Cambridge  Blue.— 
G LETTS,  The  Chase,  Kislingbury,  Northampton. 


DAN8IES,  3s.  6d.  ; Carnations,  3s.  6d.  ; Dah 

4-  lias,  pot  roots,  2a.  6d.,  per  doz.,  named  sorts,  post  free 
Catalogue  free.-CRAMB.  Dunblane 


•SHILLING'S  SEEDS  are  the  best  lor  Ama- 

teurs  and  Gardeners.  Thousands  of  customers  buy  them 
annually  because  they  have  found  above  to  be  true.  Cata- 
logue for  1893  gratis  and  post  free.  Write  for  it.  — C.  SHIL- 
LING.  Seedsman.  Winchfield.  Hants,1 

ITUMEA  ELEGANS. — English-saved  seed. 
-4-L  Germination  guaranteed.  Per  picket,  Is.,  post  free.— 
B.  S.  WILLIAMS  & SON,  Victoria  an  I Paradise  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  London,  N 


THREE  GOOD  THINGS 

For  sowing1  now. 


MARGUERITE  CARNATION.  - The 

beautiful  new  Carnations  which  flower  a few  months 
after  sowing,  embracing  all  the  richest  shades  of  colour. 
No  novelty  of  recent  years  has  been  so  distinct. 
Choicest  mixed  seed,  per  packet,  Is. 

NEW  SINGLE  TOM  THUMB  DAHLIAS. 

—An  entirely  new  race,  growing  only  about  15  incht  s i 1 
h°ight ; invaluable  for  bedding  and  borders  ; compact 
in  habit,  and  of  richest  co'ours.  Finest  mixed  seed, 
per  packet,  Is.  6d. 

COOLING’S  CHOICE  BECONIA.-One 

of  the  finest  strains  in  cultivation  ; plants  of  compact 
habit,  flowers  of  large  size,  good  shape,  and  erect. 
Finest  mixed  seed,  per  packet,  Is.  One  packet  of  each 
of  the  above  really  desirable  novelties  for  the  amateur's 
garden,  post  free  for  3a.,  with  full  cultural  directions. 

COOLING’S  NEW  SEED  CATALOGUE, 

which  contains  many  choice  flower  seeds,  &c.  not 
ordinarily  found  in  seed  lists,  gratis  and  post  free. 


GEO.  COOLING  & SONS, 

Seed  Merchants,  BATH. 


"YTEGETABLE  BOX. — 250  Onions,  Tripoli,  40 
V Lettuce,  20  Cabbage,  10  Red,  free,  Is.  6d,  500  Tripoli 
Oaion-plarts,  free,  2s.  6d. ; Winter  Lettuce,  203,  free,  Is.  3d.  ; 
100  Cabbage,  20  Red,  free,  Is  3d. ; Parsley  roots,  Is.  3d.  100, 
f ee ; Wallflowers,  dark  and  yellow,  100,  free,  Is.  6d.— J. 
PUCKER,  Haxey,  Bawtry. 

p RAND  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

vT  Edwin  Beckett,  Mrs.  E.  Beckett,  W,  Woodcock,  Alex. 
Vogel,  La  Verrier,  W.  Herschall,  Diana,  Mrs.  SpauldiDg, 
Florence  Davis,  Viviand  Morell,  Newton,  Felix  Cassagneau, 
and  Wega.  The  13  good  plants  for  5s.,  free.— FOX,  Chrytan- 
themum-grower,  Banbury. 

T HAVE  a splendid  lot  of  CALCEOLARIA 

J-  PLANTS,  12,  Is.  3d.,  free;  24,  free,  2s.  Good  stuff. — 

G.  F.  LETTS,  West  Haddon,  Rugby. 

"VTEW  GOOSEBERRY",  OMEGA.— The  latest 

Lx  variety  in  cultivation,  and  best  of  all  for  preserving. 
Raised  by  Geo.  Rjmer,  late  of  Sherwood-gardens,  Mansfield, 
Notts,  where  it  has  been  fruited  for  years.  All  fruit-growers 
should  possess  this  excellent  late  variety.  A few  hundred 
strong  plants  yet  for  sale.  500  for  s65 ; 100  for  25s. ; 5s.  per 
doz,— GEO.  RYMER,  2,  Cleveland,  Doyle-road,  Guernsey. 

H. OOD  KING  HENRY  (Mercury.  )-Adelicious 

Cl  fiardy  perennial  vegetable,  superior  to  Asparagus.  40 
plants,  2s.  6d.,  free.— THS.  PfALL,  2,  Rosnoe-st.,  scarboro'. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
EXHIBITIONS  OF 

Plants,  Flowers,  Fruit, 

To  be  held  during-  1893. 

SPRING  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS, 
FLOWERS,  &c., 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  25tii. 

CREAT  SUMMER  EXHIBITION, 

WEDNESDAY  & THURSDAY,  MAY  10th  & llril. 

THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY’S  CRAND 
EXHIBITION  OF  ROSES, 

SATURDAY,  JULY  1st, 

THE  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY’S  CRAND 
SHOW, 

FRIDAY  & SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1st  & 2nd. 

CRAND  CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION, 

FRIDAY  & SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3RD  & 4tii. 

SCHEDULE  of  Prizes,  Rules,  ami  Regulations,  &c  , will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  G.  HEAD,  Superin- 
tendent Gardens  Department,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 


12  Acres,  Well-rooted,  Healthy,  Clean. 

Catalogues  C Dll  IT  TDCCG  only  the 
free  of  IllUi  I I IlLLO.  Best  Kinds 
APPLES,  certain  cropping  sorts  : Grosvenors,  Grena- 
diers,  Suffields,  Cellinis,  &c.,  &c. 

CX.IBK.A.ST  SON, 

OLDFIELD  NURSERIES.  ALTRINCHAM. 


PJHRYSANTHEM  UMN. — Newest  and  best 

obtainable;  stroDg,  healthy,  well-rooted  plants,  correct 
names  guaranteed.  Edwin  Beckett,  Is.  6d.  ; Mrs.  Edwin 
Beckett,  Is.  6d. ; W.  A.  Manda,  le.  6d  ; Edwin  Lansdale,  8d.  ; 
W m.  Tricker,  9d. ; Cresare  Costa,  6d. ; Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  6d.  ; 
< Jo: re  du  Rocher,  6d. ; Golden  Empress  of  India,  Macaulay, 
Baronne  de  Prailly,  Lord  Alcester,  4d.  each.  ; this  set,  7s.  6d. 
Rather  older,  but  equally  good  kinds,  including  several  of  the 
above,  3s.  3d.  doz.,  in  12  var.  All  from  single  pots  in  cold 
houses.  Free  by  return.  Cash  with  order.  Carefully  packed 
in  damp  Moss.  Strong  cuttings  from  base  half  price.  Price 
Lists  for  stamp.— REV.  VICAR,  Everton  Vicarage,  Bawtry, 
Notts- 

"DEGONIA  SEED,  Dble.,  carefully  fertilised 

from  first-class  vars. ; of  late  years  only;  mxd.,  Is.  pkt. 
Single  mxd.,  7d.  Strain  large,  well-shaped  flowers,  dwarf, 
bushy,  erect-flowering  plants.  A few  hundred  mixed  Single 
tubers,  flowering  size,  3s.  doz.,  will  give  satisfactory  results 
Good  named  dbles,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  each  ; recent  vars  Will 
be  sent  when  started  into  growth.  List  free.— VICAR, 
Southwick,  Fareham. 

"DANSIES  and  VIOLAS. — Finest  Collection  in 

cultivation,  including  235  new  varieties  for  1892  and  1893. 
1 hold  the  main  stock  of  Dr.  Stuart's  famous  “Sylvia”  and 
" Violetta  ” strains  of  Violas  as  grown  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Gardens.  Catalogue  of  750  varieties,  free  on 
application  to  S.  PYE,  Catterall,  Garstang,  Lancashire. 

HUT  FLOWERS. — Narcissus  and  Daffodils, 

Post  free  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  2s.  6d.  and  upwards  — 
F.  JACKSON,  Scilly. 

T\/riLLER’S  STRIPED  PETUNIA,  brilliant 

J-’J-  colours  and  masses  of  bloom,  3d.  and  6d.  pkt. ; Empress 
Candytuft,  grandest  pure  white  variety,  3d.  and  6d.  pkt.  ; 
African  Marigold,  massive  double  flowers,  3d.  and  6d.,  pkt.  ; 
Myosotis  Victoria,  bright  blue,  the  best  Forget-Me-Not,  3d. 
and  6d.  pkt. ; Salpiglossis  large-flowered  mixed,  rich  colours 
prettily  veined,  3d.  pkt.  All  post  free.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
with  cultural  hints,  free.— F.  MILLER,  & CO.,  207,  Fulham- 
road,  London,  S.W. 


inn  ORNAMENTAL  (JONifl  ItKiS  ami 
Flowering  Shrubs  for  10s.  dd.,  carriage  paid  - 20 
Mir.,  from  9 in.  to  3 ft.,  including  Cedrus  Deodara,  Welling- 
lonia,  Green,  also  Goiden  Retinospnras,  Cupressus,  Picea 
Abies,  Thujopsis,  &c,  all  stroog  and  healthy— HENRY  & 
CO.,  near  Amersham,  Bucks. 

T ILIUM  POMPONIUM  (surplus). — 4s.  per 
doz.  Cash  with  order,  free.  — J.  CHARLTON, 
Haddriok's  Mill,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

TllSA  GRAND1FLOKA.  — Good  tubers, 

-L'  2s.  6d.  each,  post  extra.  — Address  GARDENER, 

Cahore,  Gorey,  Ireland. 

nilRYSANTHEMUM  cuttings,  early-flower- 

mg  var..  Is.  3d.  per  doz  , post  free.  Over  50  var.  to  choose 
from.  List  free.— W.  GRAY,  Florist,  Thorngniiihald.  Hull. 


PJHRYSANTHEMUM8.  — New  and  choice 

exhibition  varieties.  Strong  p’ants  of  Edwin  Beckett, 
Is.  til.;  J.  Stauborough  Dibben,  Is.;  Mrs.  Robinson  King, 
Is  6d  ; Viviaml  Morel,  9d. ; Gloiredu  Rocher,  -Id.  each  All 
plants  and  cuttings  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free. — R.  C.  NOTCl  IT,  F.R  H.S  , Brough  ton-road 
Nursery,  Ipswich. 


pHRYS ANTHEM  UMS.— ROBERT  OWEN, 

F. R.  II. S. , Floral  Nursery,  Maidenhead,  Importer,  Raiser, 
and  Grower  of  New  aud  Choice  Chrysanthemums.  The 
largest  and  best  Collection  in  Europe.  Awarded  200  First- 
class  Certificates  and  10  Medals.  Illustrated,  Descriptive, 
and  Priced  Catalogm  s free  (with  Culture,  24.). 

rj  H R Y SANT  HEMl).\  I SEEI ) J XT’XN  ESE 

(American),  2s.  6ti.  pkt.  ; do.  (English  saved),  inc.  Jap  , 
Anem.,  Ac.,  mixed,  2s.  (id  pkt.  Begonia,  Imperial  giant  strain, 
single,  Is.  ; double,  Is.  Od.  pkt.  Primula,  Imperial  strain,  12 
colours,  single,  Is. ; double.  Is.  (»d.  pkt  . Cyclamen,  giant  strain, 
mixed  or  separate  colours,  Is.  pkt.  Tomato  Ponderosa, 
largest  on  earth,  2—3  lb,  6d.  pkt.  The  Collection,  large 
packets,  10.4. ; half  packets,  5s. —it.  OWEN,  F.R  H.S.,  Floral 
N uraery,  Maidenhead. 

“DERN8,  all  hardy,  lo  distinct,  Is.  6d.  ; ‘JO 
A extra  large  rockery  roots,  2s.  6d. : 50, 5s. : 100.  9s.,  correctly 
turned,  free. — J.  HARRISON,  Felloide,  Kendal. 


RADIATING  HEAT  GENERATOR 


(Gillingham’s  Patent), 


In  BRASS,  COPPER,  or  IRON  from  31s.  6d. 

By  this  invention  Small  Conservatories  can  be  kept  at  a 
uniform  temperature  throughout  the  whole  24  hours  at  a cost 
of  2d.,  and  the  heater  requires  no  attention  whatever  during 
that,  period.  All  other  lamp  heaters  throw  burnt  and  vitiated 
air  into  the  room.  This  heats  by  radiation,  and  all  impurities 
are  deposited  in  the  water  automatically  condensed. 

„ TREGGON  & CO., 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Zinc  and 
Iron  Goods 

(The  oldest  firm  in  the  trade), 

YOR£  WORKS,  BREWERY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

City  Office  and  Warehouse : 19,  Jewin-street,  E.C. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  WATER  HEATER  OBTAINABLE. 

Mr.  JAMES  WOOD,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Angus,  Fenham 
Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  writes : “ The  No.  2 Boiler  supplied 
by  you  (in  place  of  two  saddles  previously  used)  is  giving 
every  satisfaction.  Besides  saving  50  per  cent,  of  fuel,  I am 
getting  any  amount  of  heat,  which  is  easily  regulated.  After 
20  years’  experience  your  Red  Rose  Boiler  is  certainly  the 
best  I have  ever  seen. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  - Monthly  pay. 
rnents  accepted  for  these  Boilers,  and  also  for 
Piping.  Full  particulars  on  application  to 
RED  ROSE  BOILER  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
CHESTER-LE-STREET.  ’ 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending  purchasers  should  send  for  our  new  Illustrated 
Price  List  of  Greenhouses,  &c.,  complete  from  48s.,  post  free, 
2 stamps.— S.  HARTLEY  & CO.,  Horticultural  Builders, 
Valley-street.  Windhill,  Shipley.  Yorkshire. 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  G.  H.  WITH , F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin. 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 
JAKEMAN  & CARVER.  Printers,  Hereford. 

IN  consequence  of  old  age  and  indisposition, 

the  whole  stock-in-trade  and  possession  as  a going  con- 
cern (no  debts)  —To  be  disposed  of  by  private  treaty,  a small 
Nursery  and  Mamet  Garden,  with  Frames  and  Greenhouses 
well  stocked  with  the  most  suitable  plants,  flowers,  Ac.,  for 
market  and  florist  trade,  with  capital  market  stand  in  the 
recently  enlarged  and  flourishing  Boro’  of  Chesterfield,  with 
pleasantly  situated  House  and  large  Shop  in  the  best  thorough- 
fare in  the  neighbourhood.  Well  stocked  and  doing  a good 
ready  money  trade  in  grocery,  provisions,  hardware,  &c.,  &c., 
with  licence  beer  off  in  addition  to  seed  trade  in  season.— 
Apply  on  the  premises,  WM.  BEARD,  High-street,  Old 
Whittington,  Chesterfield  (Sheepbridge-station) 

rpO  BE  SOLD  BY  PRIVATE  TREATY.— 

-L  The  Whittington-road  Market  Garden  Property,  with  ex- 
cellent Greenhouses,  all  in  good  working  order,  and  good 
Dwelling  House.  For  particulars  apply— WILLIAMS  & 
NICHOLSON,  Salop  House,  Oswestry. 


MURSERY  for  SALE,  near  Blackheath,  S.E., 

-PI  in  working  order.  Land  412  by  150  feet  (more  or  less). 
At  low  ground  rent.  Contains  seven  glass-hous°s,  about 
100  to  123  feet  long,  heated  by  3 boilers.  Three  cold  frames, 
about  100  feet  long,  planting  ground,  &c.  Stock  at  valuation 
if  desired.— Apply  to  THOMAS  PEACOCK,  Warwick- 
aquare,  E C.,  London. 

GREENHOUSES,  Conservatories,  Forcing- 

'J  houses,  Garden  Frames  aud  Lights.  Before  ordering 
state  size  and  get  free  estimate  from  us.  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue post  free.— SHEPHERD  & SON,  36,  Davisville-road, 
Shepherd’s-bush,  London,  W.  ___  


PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS. — ( 

-L  ting,  oiled  and  dressed : will  not  rot  if 


Garden  net- 

I _ lef  r out  in  all 

weathers.  100  yards  by  1 yard,  3s. ; 100  yards  by  2 yards  6s. ; 
100  yards  by  3 yards,  9s.  Or  so  on  to  any  width.  Carriage 
paid  on  all  orders  over  5s.  I do  not  require  payment  till  you 
have  received  and  approved  of  the  netting  from-HY.  J. 
GASSON,  Garden  Net  Works,  Rye. 

T O.  STEVENS,  HORTICULTURAL, 

U • SCIENTIFIC,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  SALE 
ROOMS.  38,  King-street,  Covent-garden.  London.  Estab- 
lished 1780.  Sales' by  Auction  nearly  every  day.  Catalogues 
on  application  or  post  tree. 

T ILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY,  flowering  crowns, 

-LJ  suitable  for  pots  or  bedding.  16.  6d.  1W,  free.— A. 
yiMMONS.  H5,  Eist-street.  Homcaetle. 


LARGE  STOCK  OF  HOUSES  AND  FRAMES 
READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DESPATCH. 


No.  3.— THIS  GREENHOUSE,  erected  and  heated  com 
Dlete  in  any  part  of  the  country,  best  materials  only,  work- 
iranship  guaranteed,  25  ft.  by  12  ft.,  £50 ; 30  ft.  by  15  It.,  £70. 
Brickwork  excepted.  For  particulars  Bee  our  Catalogue, 
post  free. 


Superior  Portable  Frames,  very  strong,  glazed  with  21-oz. 
glass,  painted  4 coats,  1 light,  6 by  4,  36s.  6d. ; 2 lights,  8 by  6, 
58s. ; 3 ditto,  12  by  6,  85s.  6d.  Span-roof,  9 by  5,  £3  15s. ; 12  by 
6,  £4  7s.  6d.  • 16  by  6,  £6  10s.  Large  stock  ready  for  immediate 
delivery,  carriage  paid.  Small  Frames,  12s.  6d.  each. 

HARDY  BRUIN  & CO., 

LEICESTER. 


BOULTON  & PAUL,  ToRwicrr 

NO.  4.  WICKET  CATE 


Portable  Wood  and  Iron 
Buildings  of  every  description 
for  leasehold  property. 


Artistic  Portable 
WOOD  SUMMER. 

HOUSES,  WOOD 
GATES,  PORCHES, 
VERANDAHS,  &c. 


Send  for  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE,  free  on  appli- 


BOULTON  <&.  PAUL,  NORWICH. 


Half -bound,  One  Shilling,  Post  Free,  Is.  3d., 

HARDEN  ORACLE  AND  FLORLCUL- 

LT  TURAL  YEAR-BOOK  FOR  1893.  By  the  Editor  of  the 
“ Gardeners’  Magazine.”  Almanack  and  Diary— Code  of 
Garden  Work — Selections  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables 
—Technical Education  in  Horticulture— New  Plants,  Flowers, 
and  Fruits— Iosect  Pests— Public  Park6  and  Gardens— Hor- 
ticultural Societies — Garden  Recipes,  Useful  Tables,  &c. 

**  Gardeners’  Magaziv e ,”  4,  Ave  Maria-lane,  Lopdon,  E.C. 

STANDARD  WORKS  on  GARDENING.— 

Lj  FOR  ALL  GARDENERS,  AMATEUR  and  PROFES- 
SIONAL. From  10s.  6d.  to  Id.  Published  by  WARD, 
LOCK,  BOWDEN  and  Co.  BEETON S nOOK  of 
GARDEN  MANAGEMENT.  A complete  Guide  to  Garden- 
ing. Illustrated.  Royal  8vo.,  840  pages,  cloth  gilt.  10s.  Kd. 
BE  ETON’S  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  of  the  GARDEN. 
Crown  8vo  , 1280  pages,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  BEETON’S  DIC- 
TIONARY of  EVERY-DAY  GARDENING.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.,  450  pages,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  ALL  ABOUT 
GARDENING.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  390  pages, 
cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  The  GARDEN : Its  Preparation  and 
Arrangement.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  640  pages, 
2s.  6d.  WORK  in  GARDEN  and  GREENHOUSE  all  the 
YEAR  ROUND.  Crown  Svo.,  620  pages,  2s.  6d.  BEETON  S 
SHILLING  GARDENING  BOOK.  With  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  Is.,  post  free  HOW  TO  MAKE  a GARDEN.  With 
many  Illustrations.  Crown,  8vo.,  270  pages,  cloth,  Is.  AIDS 
TO  GARDENING.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo , 370  pages, 
cloth.  Is.  THE  GARDEN  and  ITS  WORK  for  EVERY 
MONTH  in  the  YEAR.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo  , 300  pages, 
cloth,  Is.  GREENHOUSE  and  GARDEN.  With  many 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo  , 320  pages,  cloth,  Is.  KITCHEN 
and  FLOWER  GARDENING  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.  With 
100  Engravings.  Crown  Svo..  150  paces,  cloth,  Is.  GLENNY’S 
ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN  ALMANAC  for  1S93.  Demy  Svo  , 
Is.,  post  free.  BEETON’S  PENNY  GARDENING  BOOK. 
Post  free  lid.— London  : WARD,  LOCK,  BOWDEN  & CO., 
Salisbury-square,  E.C. 


■piCHARD  SMITH  & CO.  beg  to  announce 

■Lw  that  they  are  continually  receiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  happy  to  supply 
any  lady  or  gentleman  with  particulars,  Ac. — St.  John’s  Nur- 
series, Worcester. 

p AMEKEEPER. — A Gentleman  recommends 

U a trustworthy  man  as  Gamekeeper;  pleasant,  willing 
man  ; good  shot ; married  and  no  children.— " J.  E.  R.,’’  63, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 

MOW  READY,  price  12s.,  post  free,  13s.,  The 

•LM  Garden,  Vol.  42.  July  to  December.  1S92.— Of  all  book- 
sellers, or  from  the  Publishing  Office,  37,  Southampton-street, 
Strand.  London  W C.  


FLOWER  POTS.— 12  8-in.,  20  6-in.,  50  5-in., 

50  4-in.,  50  3-in  . packed  in  cases  and  sent  to  rail  for  7s.  6d. 
Cash.— H.  GODDARD.  Pottery,  Dennett-road,  Peckham. 

"D  AFFiA  for  Garden  Tying.— Best  quality  ; 

-Lb  cash  with  order ; carriage  paid.  1 lb.,  M. ; 21b.,  Is.  4d. ; 
3 lb.  2s. : 7 lb..  4s.  6d.— CLIFFORD.  S5,  Bank-st.,  Maidstone. 


Ti  AM  WORTH  RED  PIGS  for  Sale.— Sows, 

J-  yelts,  and  young  boars.  Pure  pedigree  bred;  strongly 
recommended  as  good  bacon  pigs,  also  for  orossing  puiyoses. 
Price  and  full  particulars  on  application  to— BAXLIFF, 
\f  ftnnr  Farm.  Kinenonre.  TC.O..  Sussex. 


rpOBACCO-PAPER,  strong,  genuine  (no  imita- 

-L  tion  sold),  6d.  per  lb. ; 7 lb.,  3s.  6d. ; 14  lb.,  6s.  6d. : 28  lb., 
12s.  6d  — H.  KENDALL.  9,  Albert-villas,  Gotham.  Bristol. 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 
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HARDY  PLANTS  IN  POTS  AND  TUBS. 
There  are  many  hardy  and  half  hardy  plants 
that  would  repay  culture  in  pots  or  tubs  and 
look  more  ornamental  than  some  of  the  things 
that  occupy  our  glass  structures  the  whole  year 
through.  It  is,  however,  quite  the  exception  to 
meet  with  an  instance  of  their  culture  in  this 
way.  If  a plant  is  thoroughly  hardy,  it  may 
perhaps  be  seen  to  advantage  in  the  garden,  but 
if  beautiful  and  slightly  tender  tti9  probability 
is  that  it  will  be  entirely  neglected.  I do  not 
wish  to  advocate  anything  in  the  nature  of  cod- 
dling, as,  apart  altogether  from  that,  there  are 
great  possibilities,  and  we  may  have  hardy  plants 
in  pots  and  tubs,  not  as  miserable  specimens, 
but  vigorous  and  beautiful  in  leaf  and  blossom 
and  fit  to  adorn  any  structure.  How  much 
might  be  said  in  favour  of  cultivating  lovely 
alpine  plants  in  pots  ! Such  culture  popularised 
would  induce  hundreds  to  cultivate  these  plants, 
as  it  is  possible  and  within  the  reach  of  all 
without  great  labour  or  costly  appliances. 
Many  gems  that  are  not  safe  in  the  border 
among  more  vigorous  plants,  or  that  perish  in 
the  dusty  pockets  of  ill-constructed  rockeries, 
can  be  grown  with  the  greatest  ease  in  pots. 
We  need  only  to  pot  them  in  suitable  soil  and 
plunge  them  in  a bed  of  soil,  or,  better  still, 
ashes,  and  give  frame  protection  in  winter  to 
preserve  the  pots  more  than  the  plants.  With 
frames,  however,  the  pleasure  is  greater,  because 
many  things  can  be  brought  into  flower  earlier 
than  when  growing  in  the  open  air  unprotected. 
Saxifraga  Burseriana  and  others  that  bloom  early 
are  amongst  the  most  delightful  plants  that  we 
could  have,  flowering  to  perfection  in  a frame 
in  the  early  months  in  the  year.  Later  on  there 
come  the 

Primulas,  and  some  of  the  most  ornamental 
species,  such  a3  P.  rosea,  japonica,  floribunda, 
denticulata,  &c.,  are  easily  grown,  and  when  in 
flower  will  compare  favourably  with  the  choicest 
objects  of  glass-houses.  Some  plants,  such  as  Iber- 
ises,  Aubrietias,  Saxifraga  Camposi,  and  others, 
make  splendid  pot  specimens  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  trouble.  If  we  fill  a pot  with  good 
soil  and  dibble  in  three  or  four  pieces  of  these, 
we  can  leave  the  pots  plunged  in  any  convenient 
place,  and  in  the  course  of  a year  we  shall  have 
a plant  hiding  the  pot  that  contains  it,  and  when 
in  flower  a sheet  of  bloom.  If  hardy  plants  were 
more  frequently  seen  growing  and  flowering  in 
this  way  they  would  be  still  more  popular, 
because,  as  before  said,  all  can  have  them.  How 
much  more  interesting  and  more  instructive  our 
spring  and  early  summer  flower  shows  might  be 
if  a special  feature  was  made  of  hardy  plants  ! 
What  little  we  see  of  hardy  flowers  at  shows 
is  the  display  made  by  a few  trade  growers. 
This  is  very  well,  but  societies  might  go  further, 
and  by  offering  liberal  prizes  encourage  the 
growth  of  hardy  plants  in  pots.  Hardy 
plants  in  bloom  in  pots  are  most  useful  to 
those  who  have  large  glass-houses  to  keep 
gay,  rooms  to  decorate,  and  porches  or  corridors 
to  brighten.  Such  need  not  always  be  grown 
in  pots,  as  that  would  be  detrimental  to  their 
welfare.  It  would  be  a decided  gain  to  have  a 
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nursery  where  plants  could  be  grown  and  other- 
wise prepared  for  pots,  to  be  lifted  when  they 
were  fit,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  nursery 
quarters  again  after  flowering.  The  shelter 
afforded  by  an  ordinary  greenhouse  would 
suffice  to  bring  forth  the  flowers  of  many  plants 
several  weeks  before  they  would  naturally 
appear  in  the  open  air,  and  what  many  desire 
is  to  prolong  the  blooming  season  of  favourite 
plants.  Throughout  severe  winters  no  flower 
c iuld  be  more  deserving  of  glass  shelter  than 
the  Christmas  Rose.  It  is  possible,  as  many  do, 
to  give  the  plants  shelter  as  they  stand  in  the 
bed  or  border,  but  all  who  love  their  flowers 
cannot  go  to  them  in  winter,  and  possibly  a 
careful  system  of  pot  culture  of  plants  properly 
grown  in  nursery  quarters  would  be  a means  of 
further  rendering  the  Christmas  Rose  popular. 
The 

Megaseas  or  broad-leaved  Saxifrages  can  be 
strongly  recommended  for  flowering  in  pots 
from  Christmas  onwards  till  those  in  the  open 
air  are  in  bloom.  Good  kinds  are  now  becoming 
numerous,  and  there  are  the  older  types  which 
remain  as  some  of  the  finest  hardy-flowering 
plants  we  have  in  their  season.  A small 
amount  of  warmth  suffices  to  bring  them  into 
flower  weeks  sooner  than  in  the  open  air,  and 
they  develop  their  tall  scapes  and  open  their 
numerous  blossoms  unmarred  (as  the  open-air 
flowers  often  are)  by  the  cold  storms  which 
frequently  prevail  at  the  time  they  naturally 
appear.  No  plant  is  more  easily  grown,  and 
large  specimens  with  many  crowns  are  suitable 
for  large  pots,  or  smaller  plants  with  a strong 
crown,  needing  only  a 6-inch  pot,  may  be  had 
as  desired.  The  preparation  of  plants  in  the 
nursery  is  a simple  matter,  as  the  old  stock  may 
be  divided  up  to  any  extent,  each  piece  being 
almost  sure  to  grow.  The  value  of  Campanula 
pyramidalis  for  pot  culture  is  becoming  more 
generally  recognised,  and  during  such  a summer 
as  that  of  last  year  plants  in  pots  appeared  to 
better  advantage  than  those  outside.  Those 
who  grow  this  largely  have  their  favourite 
methods  of  treatment,  some  preferring  to  grow 
the  plants  entirely  in  pots,  while  others  plant 
them  out  and  give  them  a season  out-of-doors, 
lifting  and  potting  them  up  either  in  the 
autumn  or  spring  previous  to  blooming.  There 
is  certainly  no  statelier  hardy  plant  than  this 
for  flowering  in  pots,  its  blooming  extending  over 
many  weeks.  Many  other  Campanulas  might 
be  similarly  treated.  The 

Plantain  Lilies  (Funkias),  both  green  and 
variegated,  are  admirably  adapted  for  pots.  In 
the  first  place  they  will  furnish  lovely  foliage  to 
arrange  as  a foil  to  other  flowering  plants. 
Some  kinds,  too,  are  delightful  in  flower.  In 
many  gardens  the  flowers  of  F.  grandiflora  never 
come  to  perfection,  as  they  appear  so  late  and 
are  invariably  spoilt  by  a few  early  frosts. 
This,  then,  is  just  the  kind  for  pot  treatment. 
The  fine-foliaged  kinds  are  so  amenable  to  pot 
culture  that  if  we  keep  them  entirely  in  pots 
they  may  be  brought  into  leaf  at  almost  any 
desired  time,  as  they  readily  respond  to  artifi- 
cial warmth.  The  Day  Lilies,  too,  most  accom- 
modating of  hardy  plants,  flower  freely  in  pots 
if  generously  treated,  and  there  are  variegated- 
leaved forms,  so  that  a group  of  pot  plants 
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of  these  alone  in  variety  would  make  a pretty 
feature  in  their  season.  We  are  now  finding 
out,  too,  that  some  of  the  loveliest  of  the  Torch 
Lilies  or  Flame-flowers  (Tritomas)  can  hardly 
withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  our  changeful 
winter  weather,  yet  it  would  be  a pity  if  such 
flue  flowering  plants  should  be  left  in  compara- 
tive obscurity  when  we  might  grow  them  in  pots 
or  tubs,  and  then  with  winter  shelter  have  their 
summer  and  autumn  beauty.  This  leads  up  to 
the  third  suggestion  I would  make— viz.,  that 
with  many  of  the  bolder  hardy  plants  we  may 
go  to  the  trouble,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  of 
growing  them  in  tubs  and  be  well  repaid.  The 
Evergreen  Bays  and  Portugal  Laurels  were 
a conspicuous  accessory  of  formal  methods  of 
gardening.  In  many  cases  they  have  disap- 
peared with  the  systems  they  characterised,  but 
we  might  in  part  replace  them  with  something 
in  harmony  with  our  present  day  ideas.  The 
lovely  African  Lady  (Agapanthus)  in  its  blue 
and  white  forms,  must  be  grown  in  tubs  in  order 
to  flower  it  to  perfection,  and  many  already  use 
this  plant  largely.  The  practice  is  worthy  of 
extension.  Especially  in  particular  places  and 
under  certain  conditions  we  might  adorn  the 
garden  with  bold  and  stately  plants  whose 
culture  was  otherwise  not  possible.  Torch 
Lilies  in  tubs,  shooting  up  their  spikes  during 
the  cool  autumn  days,  are  surely  quite  as 
desirable  and  as  meritorious  as  the  charming 
African  Lily.  Cannas,  too,  so  fine  in  leaf  and 
blossom,  are  excellent  plants  in  tubs.  I have 
seen  some  of  the  older  kinds  looking  very  effec- 
tive when  so  grown.  They  were  standing  along 
the  margin  of  a broad  gravel  walk  where  little 
else  of  ornament  but  these  was  possible.  If  the 
older  kinds  were  worthy,  how  much  more  so 
are  those  of  recent  years,  which,  in  addition  to 
fine  leafage,  give  us  glowing  spikes  of  rich  large 
flowers — a marked  improvement  upon  those 
of  the  old  kinds.  Giant  Grasses,  such  as  the 
Gyneriums,  and  Arundos,  too,  if  we  had  these 
under  control  in  tubs,  would  doubtless  figure 
more  prominently  in  the  garden  landscape  than 
they  usually  do  now,  and  the  hardy  Bamboos, 
which  cannot  be  grown  in  some  places  for  lack 
of  shelter  from  the  cold,  cutting  winds  of  spring, 
would  be  found  well  worthy  of  culture  in  this 
way.  With  hardy  or  half-hardy  types  of  vege- 
tation we  might  create  striking  features  at  an 
annual  cost  considerably  less  than  is  frequently 
expended  in  the  production  of  a fleeting  display 
of  tender  things.  A. 


3102  —Burnt  bones.— I find  these  of 
great  U3e  for  potting  purposes.  I have  them 
roughly  broken  up,  and  use  the  larger  pieces 
over  the  crocks  for  drainage,  the  finer  portions 
being  mixed  with  the  soil.  Pelargoniums  of  all 
kinds,  Primulas,  and  some  other  plants  appear 
to  enjoy  a fair  proportion  of  this  material 
greatly,  and  it  is  also  good  for  Carnations, 
Stocks,  and  other  plants  in  the  open  ground 
also. — B.  C.  R. 

3142.— Manure  for  a chalky  soil.— Chalky  forma- 
tions are  always  light  and  hungry,  and  I should  prefer 
good  “fat”  farmyard  or  “muck”  to  anything  else. 
Under  the  circumstances  I should  prefer  Thomson’s  to 
any  other  artificial  ; but  if  I could  only  get  half  a load  up 
at  a time  I would  have  some  good  farmyard  stuff  on  the 
ground  by  some  means. — B.  C.  R. 
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'tARDBN  work 


Conservatory. 

Order  and  cleanliness  are  always  important,  and  when- 
ever a dead  leaf  or  a faded  flower  is  seen  pick  it  off  with- 
out waiting  for  a general  clear  up.  Though  these  general 
rearrangements  should  be  given  as  often  as  is  possible,  at 
least  once  a week  the  house  should  be  gone  through  and 
the  plants  past  their  best  taken  out,  and  others  coming  on 
brought  back  to  fill  up.  Early  Pelargoniums  should 
receive  what  training  is  required  ; but  as  few  stakes  as 
possible  should  be  used,  and  these  few  placed  so  that  the 
foliage  and  blossoms  may  hide  them.  Nothing  can  be  in 
worse  taste  than  to  see  a lot  of  rough  ugly  sticks  among 
beautiful  flowers.  The  bulk  of  the  Azaleas  will  soon  be 
coming  on  ; liquid-manure  may  with  advantage  be  given 
where  the  pots  are  very  full  of  roots.  This  is  necessary  in 
the  case  of  large  specimens,  as  it  is  impossible  to  continue 
the  shifting-on  system  for  ever,  and  large  Azaleas  are  a 
very  valuable  source  for  cutting  blossoms  from  early  in 
the  year,  and,  without  stimulants,  the  flowers  on  old 
plants  will  get  smaller  and  smaller.  Arum  Lilies  are  a 
very  strong  force  now,  but  they  are  subject  to  green-fly, 
and  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  fumigate.  The  best 
way  of  keeping  these  clean  is  to  use  the  sponge  occasion- 
ally, thus  wiping  off  the  flies.  A small  soft  brush  dipped  in 
soap  and  water  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Tobacco- 
powder  may  be  used  effectually  upon  many  plants  subject 
to  insect  attacks.  It  is  cheaper  than  fumigating,  and  may 
be  washed  off  in  a few  hours  with  the  syringe.  As 
Gytisuses  go  out  of  bloom  shorten  back,  and  pick  off  dead 
flowers  and  seeds.  Repot  later  on  when  the  young  growth 
comes  away  should  more  pot-room  be  required.  The 
Heath  family,  where  a collection  is  grown,  will  always 
supply  blooming  plants.  E.  Wilmoreana  is  still  very  full  of 
blossoms,  and  in  a cool-house  the  flowers  are  very  lasting  ; 
unfortunately  they  are  not  of  much  use  for  cutting. 
Yellow  just  now  seems  to  be  the  fashionable  colour,  and  a 
large  stock  of  forced  Tulips  and  Daffodils  is  necessary 
where  much  indoor  decoration  has  to  be  done.  These 
may  be  forced  in  quantity  in  boxes  for  that  purpose,  and 
this  will  tend  to  keep  the  conservatory  show  intact. 
Camellias  have  lost  ca9te.  They  are  beautiful  in  the  shape 
of  large  plants  in  the  conservatory  borders,  beoause  the 
bright  glossy  leaves  set  off  the  showy  blossoms  to  the  best 
advantage  ; but  in  a cut  state  just  now  they  are  out  of 
the  running. 

Stove. 

As  regards  potting,  what  is  termed  the  general  potting 
is  generally  done  early  in  spring,  because  if  a plant  has  to 
be  disrooted  it  has  time,  when  the  conditions  are  genial,  to 
make  good  damages  quietly  and  without  any  undue 
excitement.  Where  a good  collection  of  stove-plants  are 
grown  there  will  always  be  some  potting  to  do  to  keep 
things  moving  on.  There  will  probably  be  some  old  plants 
that  are  hardly  worth  keeping  in  the  collection.  These 
should  at  once  be  thrown  out,  and  young  plants  grown  on 
to  take  the  place  of  the  discarded  ones.  Young  specimens 
are  so  much  more  effective  than  old  ones  that  a good  deal 
of  discarding  might  be  done  in  many  collections  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants.  Never  overpot.  The  one-shift 
system  has  had  its  day,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  reintroduced. 
Moderate  shifts  are  best,  but  in  all  cases  firm  potting  is 
advisable.  By  a moderate  shift  is  meant  moving  to  a pot 
"from  11  inches  to  2 inches  larger  in  cases  of  large  plants  ; 
small  plants  may  well  do  with  less.  Some  plants,  such  as 
certain  Palm9,  Rondeletias,  Aralias,  &c.,may  not  require  an 
annual  shift,  as  they  may  be  kept  in  order  with  top- 
dressings.  Cuttings  of  Crotons  will  root  now  in  brisk 
bottom-heat.  Old  plants  of  Draeamas  may  be  cut  down, 
the  stems  cut  up  in  single  joints  or  half  joints,  and  the 
pieces  thrust  into  a brisk  bottom-heat.  I have  rooted 
these  very  freely  by  thrusting  them  into  a warm  bed  of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  without  either  pots  or  soil,  potting  them 
up  as  soon  as  roots  had  formed.  Cuttings  of  Ficus  elastica 
will  root  under  similar  conditions  in  a short  time. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Things  are  moving  here  now.  Roses  are  shooting,  and 
if  not  already  pruned  no  time  should  be  lost  in  taking  out 
the  weakly  and  unripe  wood.  If  the  borders  require 
manure  or  touching  up  that  work  may  also  be  done.  The 
best  top-dressing  for  Roses  is  turfy  loam  and  manure  in 
about  equal  parts.  Very  pretty  bulbs  for  the  cold  green- 
house are  the  Montbretias  and  Hyacinthus  candicans  ; 
both  flower  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  The  Gladiolus 
in  variety,  if  kept  from  frost,  will  flower  well  in  the  cool- 
house.  Tree  and  other  Pajonies  in  pots  will  be  on  the 
move.  I find  these  like  a little  rough  peat  mixed  with  the 
loam  and  manure.  As  soon  as  the  Tuberous  Begonias 
begin  to  show  signs  of  growth  shake  out  and  repot.  All 
Lilies  should  be  making  roots  now.  Among  foliage  plants 
may  be  had  the  Fan  Palm9  (Chamosrops  exoelsa)  and 
others.  Aralia  Sieboldi  and  Dracaena  indivisa  will  bear  a 
good  deal  of  frost.  How  charming  a oolleotion  of  Prim- 
roses will  be  now  in  pots  ! Even  if  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  one  family— vulgaris,  for  instance,  with  its  many 
hybrid  forms— these  are  very  beautiful  in  good-sized  masses 
n 6-inch  pots. 

Hot-beds. 

A good  deal  of  useful  work  can  be  done  with  the  old- 
fashioned  hot  bed.  But  at  this  season  the  bed  must  be 
fairly  substantial,  and  be  well  put  together  ; small  beds 
soon  lose  their  warmth  in  cold,  windy  weather.  It  is  a 
very  great  advantage  to  mix  a considerable  quantity,  not 
exceeding  one-half,  of  leaves  with  the  manure.  The 
leaves  steady  the  heat,  and  make  it  more  lasting.  A bed 
4 feet  high  at  back  and  from  3 feet  to  3.V  feet  at  front  will 
be  suitable  for  striking  cuttings  and  raising  outtings,  and 
come  in  useful  for  Cucumbers  or  raising  young  stooks, 
suoh  a9  Cyclamens  and  other  plauts,  now  required  in  large 
numbers  for  winter  flowering. 

Cold  Frames. 

Calceolaria  outtings  planted  in  October  or  November 
will  be  rooted  now,  and  may  either  be  potted  off  singly  in 
small  pots  or  else  transplanted  to  a bed  of  loam  in  another 
cold  frame.  Give  room  enough— say,  6 inches— and  there 
will  be  plenty  of  strong  plants. 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operation*  referred 
to  under  " Garden  Work  ” may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


Window  Gardening. 

Cacti  and  Meocmbryanthemums  which  have  been  kept 
through  the  winter  may  have  a little  water  occasionally 
to  restore  vigour.  Lilies  in  growth  must  be  placed  in  a 
light  position ; but  Arum  Lilies  will  be  best  in  a good 
position  if  they  stand  on  a table  a yard  or  so  from  the 
window.  SpirEeas  are  now  making  growth,  and  will  be 
best  in  the  warmest  room  if  early  blooms  are  required. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Land  which  has  been  exposed  some  time  is  now  working 
freely,  and  any  Anemones  or  Ranunculi  out  of  the 
ground  should  be  got  in  at  once  .1  am  assuming  all  other 
bulbs  are  planted,  except  possibly  Hyacinthus  candicans, 
which  succeeds  very  well  planted  at  this  season.  This  is 
a charming  thing  for  backgrounds  in  rather  wide  borders  ; 
and  should  be  planted  in  groups  five  or  six  in  acluBter,  about 
6 inches  or  8 inches  apart.  This  Hyacinth  also  is  very 
effective  in  a bed  of  Salvia  patens,  dotted  equally  about 
the  bed  18  inches  or  so  apart.  The  two  plants  associate 
very  well.  Rose  planting  is  still  going  on,  but  the  sooner 
it  is  done  now  the  better.  All  late-planted  Roses  should 
be  cue  hard  back  towards  the  end  of  March.  If  Roses  are 
moved  now  it  will  be  as  well  to  shorten  back  any  long 
shoots  to  ease  the  head  a bit,  and  then  later  on  head  down 
to  three  buds.  This  partial  pruning  now  will  relieve  the 
roots  and  prevent  undue  exhaustion.  This  is  a good  sea- 
son for  dividing  Herbaceous  Phloxes.  They  are  now  just 
beginning  to  move,  and  if  the  roots  are  divided  and 
replanted  at  once  the  check  will  not  be  felt.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Phloxes  are  gross  feeders,  and  want 
plenty  of  manure,  and  mu9t  have  deeply  worked  land,  or 
when  hot  weather  sets  in  they  will  want  a copious  supply 
of  water.  This,  indeed,  refers  to  all  plants.  If  we  want 
to  reduce  the  summer’s  work  we  must  trench  and  manure 
in  winter.  Sow  Sweet  Peas  for  early  cutting,  and  make 
up  a hot-bed  for  raising  seedlings  and  striking  cuttings, 
unless  other  means  are  available. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries  swelling  off  fruit  may  have  size  given  by 
using  liquid-manure  ; but  I sometimes  think  this  has  in 
many  instances  been  overdone,  especially  in  the  case  of 
large-fruited  kinds  subject  to  mildew.  Plants  in  blossom 
should  be  helped  a little  with  the  camel’s- hair  pencil,  or  a 
large  feather  drawn  over  the  blossoms  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  Of  course,  in  bright  sunny  weather,  when  the 
ventilators  can  be  opened  near  the  Strawberries,  the  motion 
of  the  atmosphere  will  scatter  the  pollen  and  fertilise  the 
blossoms,  and  artificial  means  may  not  be  required.  Bees 
are  very  useful  in  Peach-houses  now.  I noticed  the  other 
day  that  a number  of  Bees  from  a neighbour’s  hives  were 
busy  among  my  Peaches  setting  the  blossoms,  and  where 
this  is  the  case  it  is  possible  to  relax  one’s  efforts  a little. 
Still,  a good  set  is  so  important  that  the  trellis  should  be 
tapped  once  a day  at  any  rate.  This  is  the  simplest  way 
of  scattering  the  pollen,  and  it  answers  very  well  in  fine 
weather.  The  difficulty  comes  when  we  have  a week  or 
two  of  dull,  damp  weather,  when  the  early  trees  are  in 
bloom.  The  thinning  of  early  Grapes  will  be  in  progress 
now.  Where  the  Vines  are  strong  and  vigorous  do  not  be 
afraid  to  thin  freely.  This  is  one  of  the  things  which  can- 
not be  taught  in  a newspaper  article.  In  some  cases 
three-fourths  of  the  berries  may  be  cut  away,  and  still 
leave  the  bunches  crowded  when  the  berries  swell  up.  I 
have  never  known  a tree  die  through  late  planting  if  well 
cared  for  afterwards. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  busy  time  is  at  hand.  If  any  land  is  yet  undug 
start  upon  it  at  once.  Some  cultivators  I know  prefer  to 
put  their  seeds  into  newly-dug  land  ; they  say  it  works 
drier  and  better.  This  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Most  soils  work  better  in  spring  if  exposed  to  the 
air  for  a month  or  two  before  cropping,  and  I always 
think  the  seed9  grow  better  and  make  stronger  plants  if 
the  land  has  been  sweetened  and  mellowed  by  exposure. 
Hot-beds  made  now  will  soon  yield  results  if  planted  with 
Potatoes,  Carrots,  Radishes,  Lettuces,  Asparagus,  or  Sea- 
kale,  and  those  who  have  no  Mushroom-house  may  grow 
them  on  an  ordinary  hot-bed  if  they  have  6 inches  of  pre- 
pared manure  in  which  to  insert  the  spawn,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  bed  has  settled  down  to  85  deg9.  or 
90  degs.  Cucumbers  set  out  now  in  a warm  house  will 
grow  rapidly  and  soon  bear  fruit.  We  alMsave  our  favour- 
ite varieties,  but,  according  to  my  present  knowledge,  for 
cropping  and  quality  I know  nothing  better  than  Lockie’s 
Perfection  ; it  is  handsomer  than  Telegraph,  although 
perhaps  not  quite  so  long  ; but  the  fruits  9well  up  better 
when  cropped  heavily.  Peas  sown  in  pots  or  in  boxes  or 
any  other  makeshift  way  should  bo  well  hardened 
before  planting  out,  and  must  afterwards  be  pro- 
tected by  evergreen  branches.  Peas  sown  in  autumn 
have  not,  where  protected,  suffered  very  much  from 
frost.  A little  earth  drawn  up  to  the  plants  and  the 
stioks  plaoed  to  them  will  encourage  growth.  A little  soil 
may  be  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  Cabbages.  Cauliflowers 
raised  in  heat  should  be  pricked  off  and  still  helped  on 
with  warmth.  If  only  a few  hundred  plants  are  required 
I find  it  better  to  pot  them  off  singly.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Beds  for  Carnations  must  be  prepared  at  once,  as  the 
plants  ought  to  be  put  out  next  month.  Of  course,  with 
the  advantage  of  a pure  atmosphere,  autumn  planting  in 
the  case  of  these  universally-favourite  subjects  is  decidedly 
superior  to  the  plan  of  leaving  the  work  until  the  spring, 
and  even  in  suburban  gardens  a portion,  at  least,  of  the 
stock  should  be  planted  out  in  the  spring.  But  in  very 
smoky  localities  I should  keep  all  the  choicer  plants,  at 
any  rate,  in  pots  under  glass— frames  or  a low  cold-house 
are  equally  suitable— and  plant  them  out  in  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April.  Again,  when  the  soil  is  very  heavy  or 
damp  it  is  not  wise  to  expose  a choice  collection  to  the 
ordeal  of  such  winters  as  we  have  had  lately,  unless  the 
beds  are  slightly  raised  and  very  carefully  drained  and 
prepared.  In  making  the  beds  see  that  they  are  mode- 
rately but  not  excessively  drained,  and  the  soil— a rather 
light  or  sandy  loam  is  best— should  be  neither  tco  rich 
nor  very  poor.  The  addition  of  soot  is  unnecessary  in 
town  gardens  ; but  a little  burnt  earth  is  beneficial,  and 
some  old  mortar  or  lime-rubbi9h  equally  so.  When 
planting  remember  that  the  soil  must  be  made  quite  firm 
about  the  roots,  but  for  the  present  it  may  as  well  bs 
left  loose  on  the  surface,  especially  if  of  at  all  a heavy 


description.  Many  other  herbaceous  subjects,  suoh  as 
Pinks,  Pansies,  Pyrethrums,  Christmas  Roses,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  &c.,  may  be  planted  early  in  April  with  perfect 
success,  and  for  these  also  the  beds  should  be  prepared  as 
soon  as  possible  now.  It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that 
autumn-flowering  plants  of  a hardy  nature  are  as  a class 
far  more  successful  in  town  gardens  than  such  as  bloom 
in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  and  these  not  only  may  be 
planted  successfully  in  the  spring,  but  are  indeed  better 
removed  then  than  at  any  other  season,  certainly  where 
the  atmosphere  is  heavilysmoke  laden.  Hardy  Ferns  must 
not  be  forgotten  ; the  be9t  time  to  plant  these  is  just  as 
the  young  fronds  are  beginning  to  uncurl  themselves,  and 
now  is  the  season  for  preparing  a shady  border,  or  some 
natural-looking  rockwork  to  receive  them.  Some  hardy 
annuals  ought  to  be  sown  soon  ; in  suburban  gardens  or 
small  towns— wherever  they  succeed  at  all— some  Sweet 
Peas  should  be  sown  at  once.  Mignonette  will  thrive  any- 
where, provided  the  soil  is  fairly  good  and  light,  and  Corn- 
flowers, the  Annual  Chrysanthemums,  Candytuft,  Indian 
Pinks,  Convolvulus  major  and  minor,  Godetias,  Scarlet 
Flax,  Sunflowers,  Cereopais,  and  Marigolds  will  seldom 
fail,  and  are  always  useful.  B.  0.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK, 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  February 
25th  to  March  \th. 

Busy  in  the  kitchen  garden  sowing  Onions,  Parsnips, 
Peas,  and  Beans  for  succession.  Jerusalem  Artichokes 
have  been  lifted,  sorted  over,  and  the  smoothest  tubers 
selected  and  replanted.  These  are  generally  left  in  the 
ground  through  the  winter  with  a little  long  litter  scat- 
tered over  them  ; but  I always  lift  and  replant  now. 
Made  a new  plantation  of  Rhubarb.  The  finest  produce 
comes  from  comparatively  young  stools,  and  as  1 force  a 
good  many  roots  the  best  of  these  are  cut  up  and  replanted 
some  time  during  March.  The  early  stools  in  the  open 
ground  have  been  covered  with  pots  and  tubs.  I find  this 
protection  brings  the  growth  forward  to  follow  the  forced 
Rhubarb.  Covered  an  Asparagus-bed  with  frames  and 
lights  to  forward  the  “grass.”  A covering  of  this  kind  will 
make  a fortnight  or  three  weeks’  difference  in  the  time  of 
cutting.  On  cold,  frosty  nights  the  glass  will  be  covered 
with  straw  mats,  as  Asparagus  in  growth  may  be  injured 
by  frost.  Made  up  another  Mushroom-bed  in  the  house, 
and  cleared  out  old  Seakale  roots,  the  produce  of  which 
had  been  cut,  and  another  batch  of  strong  roots  was  planted 
in  the  cleared  space.  Filled  a small  space  with  Dandelion 
roots.  When  perfectly  blanched  they  are  crisp  and  very 
useful  for  salads.  The  difficulty  now  is  to  get  really  good 
white  Lettuces.  At  present  there  is  a stock  left  in  the 
frames,  and  others  are  coming  on  in  a gentle  hot- bed  ; but 
the  difficulty  at  tnis  season  is  to  get  them  well  blanched, 
as  the  blanching  takes  time,  unless  heat  is  employed,  and 
then  if  the  plants  are  hurried  the  growth  is  Dot  so  crisp. 
Forced  Radishes  are  plentiful  now,  as  are  also  Mustard  and 
Cress,  Tarragon,  Chervil,  and  other  flavouring  substances. 
Chicory  forced  in  the  Mushroom-house  will  take  the  place 
of  Endive  ; but  it  must  be  grown  in  a genial  temperature 
with  the  atmosphere  iairly  humid,  or  the  blanched  leaves 
will  be  tough.  Vegetable  forcing  in  frames  now  is  com- 
paratively easy  work.  In  the  conservatory  there  are 
plenty  of  blossoms  now.  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  will  be 
at  their  best,  and  I find  it  wise  to  save  seeds  of  these  at 
home,  and  so  whenever  a plant  comes  better  in  habit  and 
blossom  than  the  majority  it  is  placed  on  one  side  in  a 
cool,  airy  house— by  cool,  airy  house  I mean  a night  tem- 
perature of  45  degs.  or  so— here  the  blossoms  will  develop 
to  their  fullest  extent,  and  nearly  every  flower  will  pro- 
duce good  seeds.  When  plants  are  rushed  in  in  a warm, 
close  house  the  crop  of  seed  will  be  poor.  I do  not  know 
what  may  be  the  experience  of  others,  but  I find  purchased 
seed  of  Cinerarias  inferior  to  what  it  was  twenty  or  more 
years  ago.  The  conclusion  I have  come  to  is  that  it  is 
best  to  save  one’s  own  seeds.  Many  Rosea  under  glass,  Teas 
and  others,  are  now  coming  into  bloom,  and  the  flowers 
will  be  much  appreciated  for  cutting,  and  the  young 
growth  when  the  crop  of  flowers  have  been  gathered  will 
be  converted  into  cuttings,  pretty  well  all  of  which  will 
strike  in  the  propagating-house.  Where  possible  the  cut- 
tings will  be  taken  off  with  little  bits  (heels  we  term  them) 
of  old  wood.  They  will  make  stroDg  plants  quicker. 
Finished  rsturfiDg"  a tennis-lawn.  The  work  has  been 
delayed  a little,  but  the  roller  and,  if  the  weather 
should  set  in  dry,  the  hose  and  a plentiful  supply  of  water 
will  make  the  ground  in  splendid  condition  in  May.  A 
few  years  ago  I laid  down  a tennis-lawn  in  May  that  was 
required  for  play  in  June ; but  labour  and  water  were 
plentiful,  and  now  under  similar  conditions  I should  have 
no  hesitation  in  laying  down  turf  at  any  season  ; in  fact, 
turf,  where  the  necessary  attention  is  given,  will  get  estab- 
lished much  quicker  in  summer  than  at  any  other 
season.  

3119.— Lily  of  the  Valley.— The  Lily  of 
the  Valley  is  not  a bulbous  plant,  but  is  sold  in 
the  form  of  single  crowns  specially  grown  for 
forcing  or  in  clumps  of  a number  of  crowns 
together.  For  late  forcing  the  clumps  are, 
perhaps,  the  best,  and  they  may  be  large  enough 
to  plant  in  6-inch,  7-inch,  or  8-inch  pots.  Plant 
them  rather  firmly,  with  the  tips  of  the  crowns 
peeping  out  of  the  soil.  The  single  crowns  may 
be  crowded  in  rather  closely  into  flower-pots  of 
any  suitable  size.  A dozen  crowns  may  be 
planted  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  distributing 
them  regularly  over  the  surface,  and  planted  the 
same  depth  as  the  others.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  plant  them.  They  bloom  best  the  first 
season.  The  single  crowns  are  little  or  no  use 
the  second  year  ; but  the  clumps  may  be  grown 
and  flowered  more  than  once. — J.  D.  E. 

3055.— Arrangement  for  a border.— The  Grass 
seed  referred  to  will  thrive  much  better  than  ordinary 
turf.  Hypericums  in  var.,  Primroses,  Snowdrops,  Peri- 
winkles, Lies,  hardy  Ferns,  Foxgloves,  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  Violets,  and  such  shrubs  as  Berberis  Aquifolium 
' will  thrive  best  in  the  beds.— B.  C.  R. 
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ROSES, 

COTTAGE  ROSES, 

Cottaoers  in  South-west  Surrey  are  fond  of 
growing  Roses  of  the  sempervirens  class  as  large 
standards,  sometimes  budded  on  a Dog  Rose 
stock,  and  sometimes  trained  as  own-root 
standards.  A tree  of  the  latter  kind  is  shown 
in  the  engraving ; it  stands  7 feet  high,  with  a 
spreading  head  0 feet  in  diameter.  The  Roses 
are  fine  of  their  kind,  of  a clear  white  colour,  and 
fair  size.  The  budded  standards  are  very 
ornamental,  with  well-shaped  heads  3 feet  to 
4 feet  through.  J. 


3105.— Pruning  Roses.— The  best  time 
to  prune  established  Roses  (Teas  excepted)  is 
about  the  third  week  in  March,  the  Teas  to 
be  pruned  first  week  in  April.  I have  pruned 
both  Teas  and  H.P.’s  much  earlier  than  this, 
but  there  was  a reason  for  it ; they  were  grow- 
ing on  a south  border,  and  we  wanted  early 
blooms  for  cutting.  I should  not  lay  down  any 
hard  and  fast  rule,  as  climate  and  position  will 
make  a difference  in  time  of  pruning.  If  a few 
fine  blooms  are  required,  cut  hard  back,  or  say 
to  three  or  four  buds.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all 


pruning-timo.  But  it  will  nob  do  to  place  them 
in  bottom- heat  as  you  describe,  and  the  few 
you  will  succeed  in  rooting  are  scarcely  worth 
the  candle.  It  would  have  been  much  better  to 
have  cut  off  such  pieces  as  were  most  suitable  for 
striking  last  autumn.  If  you  wish  to  try  a few 
as  you  suggest,  do  not  force  them  in  any  way 
until  the  base  of  the  cutting  has  formed  a fair 
amount  of  callus. — P.  U. 

3166.— Standard  Roses.— You  need  have 
no  fear  of  your  plants  carrying  too  much  wood 
simply  because  they  are  standards.  As  your 
plants  have  only  short  growth  at  present,  and 
are  probably  only  recently  transplanted,  I would 
cut  them  back  hard.  This  will  encourage  more 
of  the  long  growths  so  desirable  in  the  case  of 
strong  and  vigorous  growing  Teas.  After  the 
first  year  do  not  prune  them  back  too  hard.  Of 
course,  you  must  provide  some  kind  of  support 
for  the  long  shoots.  In  the  spring,  if  these  are 
slightly  bent  over  or  arched,  they  will  give  an 
abundance  of  flowers  ; in  fact,  this  is  the  most 
successful  and  pleasing  form  of  growing  standard 
Gloire  de  Dijon. — P.  U. 

3162.— Fire-heat  for  Roses.— If  you  can 
maintain  the  temperature  you  name  without 
fire-heat,  it  is  certainly  much  best.  Unless  the 
weather  sets  in  cold  there  should  be  no  necessity 


Rose  sempervirens  in 
a Surrey  cottage 
garden. 


the  blooms  which  can  be  safely  taken  are 
wanted,  leave  the  strong  wood  a good  length, 
from  10  inches  to  12  inches,  and  cut  out  all 
weakly  shoots.  The  weakly  wood  should  be 
cub  out  irrespective  to  the  length  the  strong 
shoots  are  left,  as  they  only  fill  the  head  with 
useless  spray. — E.  H. 

It  all  depends  upon  the  varieties  as  to 

the  amount  of  pruning  to  be  done.  Plants  to 
give  show  blooms  need  more  severe  pruning. 
Experience  is  required,  and  one  must  observe 
the  characteristics  of  each  kind.  Wall  Roses 
may  be  pruned  before  plants  in  the  open,  and 
March  will  do  for  the  former  section,  whilst 
quite  the  end  of  the  month  or  early  April  is  the 
time  for  those  in  beds.  Cut  back  newly-planted 
examples  in  April,  leaving  about  three  buds  on 
varieties  of  moderate  growth,  and  about  five  on 
those  that  have  greater  vigour.  As  regards 
Teas,  shorten  the  stronger  growths,  and  cut 
away  weak  wood  ; but  these  are  only  general 
rules,  as  the  way  to  prune  cannot  be  told 
fully  in  a brief  paragraph.  If  you  have  a bed  or 
beds  of  newly-planted  Roses,  prune  in  early 
April,  and  use  your  judgment  as  to  the  extent 
of  pruning,  observing  the  general  rule  given 
above. — C.  T. 

3143.— Propagating  Roses  from  cut- 
tings.— Yes,  it  is  possible  to  strike  a small 
percentage  of  the  wood  removed  from  Roses  at 


for  fire-heat  in  your  case.  What  you  want  to 
aim  at  is  the  maintenance  of  a uniform  tempera- 
ture. I do  not  mean  that  it  should  not  fluctuate 
to  the  extent  of  a few  degrees  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  that  no  extremes  should  be  reached. 
In  the  day-time,  and  with  sun,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  a slight  increase,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  much 
more  natural.  Syringing  should  be  done  fre- 
quently, and  if  you  do  this  from  the  first  and 
take  care  to  have  a very  little  insecticide  in  the 
water  each  time — say  about  one-third  of  the 
advertised  strength — you  will  easily  be  able  to 
steer  clear  of  insect  pests,  and  keep  your  plants 
clean  without  having  to  use  extreme  measures, 
oftentimes  to  their  injury. — P.  U. 

3049.  — Roses  for  pot  culture.  — A 
very  good  dark  Rose  for  pots  is  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  also  useful  for  the  same  purpose 
are : Duke  of  Teck,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Star  of 
Waltham.  Baroness  Rothschild,  Comtesse  de 
Serenye,  Alphonse  Soupert,  La  France  are  good 
kinds  amongst  the  rose  or  pink-coloured  varie- 
ties ; whilst  as  regards  white,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
which  is  sometimes,  however,  touched  with 
rose,  or  such  Teas  as  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
Innocente  Pirola,  The  Bride  would  be  suitable. 
The  spring  is  a good  time  to  purchase  the 
plants,  and  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of 
purchasing  strong  examples.  A very  good  soil 
is  composed  of  fibrous  loam,  two  parts,  well- 


decayed  manure,  one  part,  with  a little  well 
rotted  leaf-mould  and  sharp  silver-sand  to  keep 
the  whole  moderately  porous.  Always  drain  the 
pots  well,  over  the  crocks  putting  the  rougher 
bits  of  loam  to  prevent  the  finer  parts  of  the 
compost  running  down  and  choking  up  the 
drainago.  If  such  precautions  are  not  observed 
the  plants  will  never  succeed.  Roses  are  soon 
spoilt  by  improper  drainage  of  the  soil. — C.  T. 

3050. — Stock  for  Roses. — I think  I 
may  answer  your  query  in  a few  words.  Every 
Rose  suits  the  Rosa  canina  or  Dog  Brier- 
stock.  It  is  the  beat  all  round  stock  of  any, 
and  quite  indispensable  for  the  Tea-scented  and 
Noisette  classes.  The  distance  apart  that  your 
stocks  require  planting  depends  entirely  upon 
the  variety  you  wish  to  grow  upon  them.  The 
variety  worked  upon  the  stock  has  a great  in- 
fluence on  it.  If  you  work  a vigorous  grower, 
it  will  naturally  need  much  more  room,  and  the 
roots  of  the  stock  will  respond  to  the  consti- 
tution of  your  Roses  whether  it  be  vigorous  or 
weakly.  Three  to  4 feet  between  the  rows,  and 
12  inches  to  18  inches  in  the  row,  according  to 
the  varieties  you  intend  working,  are  good  use- 
ful measurements.  They  should  rest  alone 
after  being  budded  in  July  or  August.  The 
following  spring  cultivate  them  generously,  and 
secure  to  sticks  as  they  grow. — P.  U. 

3108.— Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  —It  is 

characteristic  of  this  Rose  to  grow  vigorously 
in  some  cases,  and  if  cut  close  down  now  or  only 
half  way  it  would  soon  reach  the  top  of  the 
wall  again.  I advise  you  to  try  and  bring  some 
of  the  growth  lower  down  the  wall.  Never 
mind  about  its  being  a bit  crooked  or  its  crossing 
one  another.  What  you  want  is  the  flowers, 
and  I take  it  you  would  rather  have  the  blos- 
soms than  a primly-trained  tree.  One  thing  is 
quite  clear — you  cannot  have  the  flowers  if  you 
cut  away  now  the  wood  that  will  produce  them. 
I have  treated  this  Rose  in  this  way  with 
success. — J.  C.  C. 

3169.— Rose  Dundee  Rambler.— You 

wiil  find  that  if  you  do  not  prune  your  Roses 
more  than  to  cut  away  the  tips  of  growth  made 
last  summer,  that  it  will  throw  a cjuantit.y  of 
very  pleasing  miniature  blooms.  You  have 
chosen  an  excellent  variety  for  the  situation 
you  describe.  As  the  plant  ages,  and  growth 
becomes  crowded,  you  may  thin  out  some  of  the 
weakest  wood,  but  until  such  is  the  case  the  less 
Dundee  Rambler  has  of  the  knife  the  better 
will  be  your  crop  of  bloom. — P.  U. 

3070.— Worms  on  Roses.— Your  Roses 
are  attacked,  I imagine,  by  the  grubs  of  one  of 
the  Saw-flies  (Emphytus  cinctus),  which  injure 
Rose  shoots  just  as  you  describe  the  injuries  to 
your  Roses.  They  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
The  best  way  to  destroy  them  would  be  to 
watch  your  Roses  narrowly,  and  as  soon  as  you 
see  the  shoot  beginning  to  wither  to  cut  it  off 
or  burn  or  crush  it ; this  will  prevent  the  grubs 
from  becoming  perfect  insects  and  starting 
another  generation.  The  Saw-flies  are  incon- 
spicuous insects,  and  you  would  waste  time  in 
trying  to  catch  them.  No  insecticides  would 
wash  the  grubs.  The  eggs  would  never  be  found 
without  very  patient,  careful  looking  for. — 
G.  S.  S. 


3115.—  Coal-ashes  on  a clayey  soil.— 

Wireworms  are  the  early  stage  of  the  spring- 
back  beetle  ; therefore,  as  these  beetles  do  not 
select  the  ash-bin  to  lay  in,  but  select  a place 
where  the  newly-hatched  wireworms  can  find 
live  roots  to  feed  upon,  it  is  simply  absurd  for 
your  gardener  to  talk  about  coal-ashes  breeding 
wireworms.  The  latter  are  frequently  intro- 
duced in  fresh  turf  from  a pasture  or  in  turf- 
mould  ; but  dry  coal-ashes  are  about  the  last 
material  in  which  one  would  expect  to  find  them. 
— A.  G.  Butler. 

2979— Berried  Solanums  losing  their 
leaves. — The  plants  have  been  in  all  probability 
forced  up  in  peat,  and  when  exposed  to  a sudden 
change  of  temperature,  they  lose  their  foliage. 
The  drainage  has  also  probably  got  thoroughly 
decayed,  and  must  be  seen  to  at  once,  but  I 
should  think  the  plants  have  got  almost  past 
recovery,  too  much  water  rendering  the  soil 
constantly  wet  and  sour  would  soon  cripple  the 
growth.  The  white  spots  complained  of  may 
be  scale  ; if  so  I should  throw  the  plant  away, 
as  when  covered  with  scale  and  without  leaves, 
it  is  of  little  value. — C.  T. 
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3033.— Aspidistra  lurida  variegata  — 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  room  plants,  and  is 
very  easy  to  grow  in  the  room  described.  It 
does  not  like  too  much  direct  sunshine  or  sudden 
cold  draughts,  but  any  position  in  which  it  is  not 
exposed  to  these  will  suit  it.  The  Aspidistra  does 
not  often  need  repotting,  but  when  it  becomes 
necessary,  it  may  be  given  a shift  into  a slightly 
larger  pot,  with  ordinary  potting-compost  firmly 
pressed  round  it  and  proper  drainage.  The 
foliage  should  be  kept  constantly  clean  with  a 
bit  of  soft,  old  sponge  and  clear,  luke-warm 
water,  and  the  plant  should  be  supplied  with 
water  whenever  the  upper  soil  is  too  dry  to 
stain  the  fingers  laid  on  it,  when  enough  should 
be  given  to  run  through  the  pot,  emptying  the 
saucer  an  hour  afterwards.  No  hard  an  d fast  rule 
as  to  once  a week  or  twice  a week  is  good,  as  all 
plants  need  more  water  when  growing  than 
when  resting,  and  are  also  affected  by  the  dry- 
ness or  otherwise  of  the  air  surrounding  them. 
—I.  L.  R. 

3031.— Chinese  Sacred.  Lilies.— These 
bulbs,  when  grown  in  water,  are  usually  too 
mnch  exhausted  to  be  of  any  U9e  afterwards  ; if 
grown  in  soil  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pot, 
without  breaking  the  ball  of  roots,  into  a south 
border,  and  covered  with  a light  mulch  (not, 
however,  placing  it  over  the  leaves)  of  old  hot- 
bed stuff,  to  ripen  the  young  bulbs  which 
surround  the  old  one  during  the  gradual  decay 
of  the  leaves.  This  is  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
most  bulb3  (such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 
Jonquils)  ; they  may  be  left  here  for  two  or  three 
years,  when  the  small  bulbs,  in  most  cases, 
become  strong  enough  to  flower.  But  they  are 
not,  of  course,  ever  equal  to  those  bulbs  which 
have  been  cultivated  for  years,  and  not  allowed 
to  blossom  until  they  are  fit  for  the  market, 
though  they  bring  flowers  which  are  useful  for 
cutting,  and  make  the  borders  look  gay  in 
spring  if  left  undisturbed  in  the  soil. — I.  L.  R. 

3052.  — Filling  window  boxes.— These 
seven  window-boxes  may  be  made  quite  a 
delightful  feature,  if  well  arranged,  and  the 
time  is  now  coming  on  in  which  to  do  the  work, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  finished  till  the  end  of 
May.  One  of  the  cliief  elements  of  success  is  to 
have  good  soil,  and  unless  “A.  E.  Watson’' 
has  a store  of  this  it  will  be  best  to  buy  a bushel 
of  good  rich  compost  off  a reliable  nurseryman, 
and  mix  with  it  about  a twentieth  part  of 
soot.  The  bottom  of  the  box  should  receive  a 
drainage  of  broken  crocks  and  small  cinders, 
and  the  boxes  can  then  be  filled  with  soil, 
leaving  room  at  the  top  to  add  more  when 
necessary,  and  also  to  give  plenty  of  water. 
Few  window-boxes  get  enough  water.  In  such 
an  elevated  and  expcsed  position  the  evaporation 
is  very  rapid  (especially  so  in  a south  aspect), 
and  a daily  drenching  must  be  the  rule,  with  a 
second  sprinkling  from  a rosed  pot  after  a hot 
day,  the  chief  watering  being  best  given  in  the 
early  morning.  For  the  plants  to  fill  them,  each 
box  should  contain  a selection  of  climbers  for  the 
ends,  trailers  for  thefront,  and  brilliant-flowering 
plants  about  a foot  in  height  for  the  back. 
Each  box  should  be  thickly  planted  with  good 
soil  to  begin  with,  plenty  of  water,  and  liquid- 
manure  twice  a wsek  as  soon  as  the  p’ants  begin 
to  grow  quickly.  No  gaps  should  be  allowed, 
as  these  spoil  the  effect  of  the  whole.  As  a 
climber  for  this  purpose  few  plants  cm  come  up 
to  the  Canary-creeper  (Tropteolum  canariense), 
which  can  be  sown  about  half-a-dozen  seeds  at 
each  end  for  the  lower  boxes  in  March.  Small 
nails  will  hold  a stout  piece  of  string,  running 
double  from  the  ends  of  the  boxes  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  top  of  the  window  ; a central  nail 
o.'er  the  top  forming  the  double  string  into  an 
artistic  arch,  which  will  be  covered  iii  summer 
with  the  lovely  sprays  of  this  Tropce  )'um, 
forming  a perfect  bower  of  delicate  tracery.  For 
the  upper  wiudows  plants  of  Lophospermum 
scandens  can  be  put  in  at  the  end  of  May,  or 
Scarlet  Tropteolum  Fireball  can  be  trained  up 
the  sides  on  the  same-shaped  arches  of  string 
which  are  scarcely  visible  on  a stone-coloured 
house— at  the  lower  windows.  Even  the  common 
Nasturtium  makes  a good  climber  for  a window, 
and  might  be  tried  for  the  upper  window. 
Having  arranged  the  climbers,  the  first  row 
of  trailers  now  claims  attention.  Nothing  is 
prettier  for  this  purpose  than  well-prepared 
plants  of  a good  variety  of  Ivy-leaved 


“ Geraniums,”  such  as  the  clear  soft-pink  of 
Mme.  Thibaut ; but  the  plants  if  struck 
last  season  should  now  receive  a shift,  the  tops 
of  the  shoots  being  pinched  off  to  encourage 
them  to  branch  out.  If  well  brought  on  they 
should  be  full  of  bud  in  May,  when  they  can  be 
planted  in  the  front  of  the  box  alternately  with 


Double  Scarlet  Thorr. 

good  plants  of  bright-blue  Lobelia,  so  that  we 
now  have  yellow,  pink,  and  blue  in  the  lower 
boxes.  Fill  in  the  back  with  alternate  plants 
of  a handsome  scarlet  “ Geranium  ” and  white 
Marguerites,  or,  if  preferred,  Tuberous  Bego- 
nias (of  a drooping  neat  habit)  and  plants  of 
Heliotrope  full  of  bud.  For  the  trailers  in  the 
windows  above  a handsome  mass  of  Money- 
wort, with  its  long  golden  wreaths,  will  look 
well  at  the  sides,  with  blue  Lobelia  in  mass  in 
the  centre.  Having  thus  the  same  scheme  of 
colour — i.e.,  pale-pink  (Lophospermum,  yellow 
and  blue),  as  in  the  lower  windows  they  will 
harmonise,  especially  if  the  back  of  the  box  be 
again  filled  with  bright-red  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, alternately  with  white  Fuchsias  or 
Tuberous  Begonias.  Rather  old,  untidy  plants 
of  Fuchsias  should  now  be  cut  down  to  within 
3 inches  of  the  soil,  and  encouraged  by  a little 
rich  top-dressing  and  occasional  watering  to 
break  strongly.  When  the  shoots  are  half  an 
inch  long  the  plant  can  be  repotted  in  good 
compost,  and  will  make  a charming  drooping 
plant  for  a window-box  by  the  end  of  May.  For 
the  upper  window,  besides  Nasturtiums,  the 
same  blue  Lobelia  should  be  used,  so  as  to  have 
a touch  of  uniformity  throughout,  and  Creeping 
Jenny  or  Mother  o'  Thousands  (Saxifraga  sar- 
mentosa)  will  hang  down  well  to  correspond  in 
outline  with  the  other  boxes.  \\  hite  “Gera- 
niums ” (if  the  Nasturtiums  be  in  shades  of  red 
and  maroon)  will  look  better  than  scarlet,  and 
may  be  filled  in  thickly  at  the  back.  Mignon- 
ette, too,  may  be  added  for  its  delicious  per- 
fume.— I.  L.  R. 

3159.— Lilium  Harrisi  and  L.  tigri 
Hum, — It  is  better  to  repot  the  above  Lilies 
before  November.  September  i ia  better  month — 
indeed,  Lilies  of  all  kinds  may  be  repotted  soon 
after  the  stems  die  down,  but  they  might  also 
be  repotted  in  November,  although  that  month 
is  very  late  for  the  early  starting  L.  Harrisi, 
and  I should  say  if  they  show  no  signs  of  starting 
now  probably  they  will  not  start  at  all.  The 
loam  may  be  too  heavy.  It  is  better  to  mix 
with  it  a third  part  or  so  of  light  fibrous  peat, 
or  leaf-mould  may  be  used  instead  of  the  peat. 
Where  have  the  flower  pots  containing  the  bulbs 
been  since  November?  They  may  have  been 
injured  by  exposure  to  wet  and  frost.  If  they 
were  placed  out-of-doors  they  should  be  covered 
with  Cocoa-fibre  refute,  or  some  light  plunging 
material. — J.  P.  E. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

POUBLE  THORNS  (CRATAEGUS). 

These  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
flowering  trees  that  adorn  our  gardens  in  their 
season  ; the  only  wonder  is  that  they  are  not 
more  generally  planted.  They  do  not  occupy  a 
large  space  for  some  years  on  account  of  their 
slow  growth,  and  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any 
ordinarily  good  soil.  The  most  desirable  kinds 
to  have  are  : The  one  here  figured — Bouble 
Scarlet  Thorn  (C.  coccinea  fl.  -pi. ),  a tree  of  fine 
habit,  with  rich,  luxuriant  foliage,  flowers  un- 
usually7 large,  much  larger  than  the  double  red, 
of  a deep-crimson  colour,  with  scarlet  shade, 
and  very  double,  in  every  way  a charming 
variety;  Paul’s  Pouble  Scarlet  Thorn  (C.  c.  fl.-pl. 
Pauli),  flowers  bright  carmine-red,  superior  to 
any  of  its  colour  ; Pouble  White  Thorn  (C. 
oxycantha  fl.  -pi. ) has  small  double  white  flowers, 
a highly  ornamental  variety  on  account  of  both 
foliage  and  flowers,  and  makes  a striking  contrast 
when  planted  with  the  double  scarlet ; Pouble 
Red  or  Superb  Thorn  (C.  oxycantha  punicea 
fl.-pl.),  a fine  variety,  producing  bright  double 
red  flowers.  T. 

3110.  — Grafting  Hollies. —It  is  not 

necessary  to  pot  the  stocks,  as  they  can  be 
grafted  in  the  open  ground  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  at  lea3t  two  or  three  years.  If  you 
have  to  purchase  the  stocks,  you  had  better 
defer  doing  so  until  towards  the  end  of  April ; 
they  will  not  in  that  case  be  ready  for  grafting 
this  year.  The  stocks  require  to  be  planted  one 
year  before  they  are  grafted,  even  if  they  are 
strong,  and  if  they  are  weak  they  require  a 
longer  time. — J.  C.  C. 

3165.— Clematis  montana.  —Having  had 
some  little  experience  with  Clematis  montana,  I 
can  answer  for  it  that  the  effect  produced  by  it 
entirely  depends  on  the  pruning.  First  decide 
what  shape  it  is  desired  the  branches  shall  take 
when  nailed  on  the  wall,  whether  fan-shaped 
or  in  parallel  lines  proceeding  from  a central 
upright  stem.  Having  done  this  and  fixed  them 
accordingly,  carefully  remove  every  lateral  pro- 
ceeding from  the  joints  ; these  joints  will  grow 
larger  and  larger  every  year,  and  yearly  pro- 
duce large  rosettes  of  blossoms ; the  better 
pruned  the  whiter  and  larger  the  blossoms. 
When  neglected,  and  the  laterals  are  allowed  to 
grow,  the  blossoms  become  scanty  and  greenish. 
A well  grown  plant  and  a badly  grown  one 
scarcely  appear  to  be  of  the  same  species. 
Some  seasons  the  seeds  germinate  freely.— 
B.  Pollard. 

3167.— Silver  Birch.— There  are  some  eight  or  nine 
varieties  of  the  Silver  or  common  Birch-tree  (Betula  alba). 
Two  of  them  are  distinctly  what  is  termed  “ weeping  ”— 
that  is,  pendulous  in  their  growth.  That  known  as  Young's 
variety  is  the  best.  There  is  also  a distinct  variety  with 
laciniated  leaves,  B.  alba  laciniata,  and  a Nettle-leaved 
ariety,  B.  alba  urticifolia.— J.  D.  E. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Silver  Birch. 

The  old  common  kind  has  a weeping  habit  when  old,  but 
there  are  varieties  in  which  the  weeping  habit  is  early 
developed.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  variety  is  the 
Silver  Cut-leaved  Weeping  ; Young’s  variety  of  the  Weep- 
ing Birch  is  also  good,  and  the  Purple  Birch  is  also  very 
beautiful.— E.  H. 

3113.— Transplanting  Laurustinus  —The  best 
time  to  transplant  old  bushes  of  Laurustinus  is  in  April. 
Lift  them  carefully  with  balls,  or  as  much  root  as  possible. 
Mulch  and  water  in  dry  weather.— E.  H. 

3111. — Wellingtonia  with  two  leaders.— As  a 
rule  when  a tree  develops  two  leaders  it  is  best  to  cut  the 
worst  placed  one  out,  as  if  tied  down  it  frequently  spoils 
the  balance  of  the  tree.— E.  H. 

3111.— Nettles  in  a shrubbery,  &c.— Fork  out 
the  roots,  and  if  anv  seedlings  or  plants  from  pieces  of 
root  which  mav  be  in  the  ground  spring  up  have  them 
drawn  out.  With  a little  perseverance  Nettles  may  be  got 
rid  of. — E.  H.  


3163.— Carnations  bursting.— It  is  an 
error  to  say  the  Carnations  have  burst  their  pods. 
The  pod  contains  the  seed,  and  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower  ; the  petals  are  produced  between 
the  pod  and  the  calyx,  and  they  are  so  numerous 
sometimes  as  to  force  the  calyx  open.  There 
are  very  few  Carnations  which  do  not  split  the 
calyx  ; some  do  not  do  this  so  much  as  others. 
The  more  vigorously  the  plants  are  grown  the 
more  likely  is  the  calyx  to  split.  Ease  the 
calyx  open' a little  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
on  which  there  is  a tendency  to  slip,  or  tie  the 
calyx  round  with  a strip  of  matting.  J.  D.  L. 

To  get  rid  of  amts.— Moisten  a sponge  with  water 
and  sprinkle  with  sugar.  Place  it  where  they  are  trouble- 
some,P and  when  covered  with  them  drop  it  into  boiling 
water,  and  repeat  the  process.— L.  Z L. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  soil  is  now  in  splendid  condition  for  seed- 
sowing, and  the  earliest  crops  may  be  got  in, 
with  every  prospect  of  satisfactory  results.  The 
great  advantage  of  starting  early  is  that  if  from 
any  cause,  such  as  the  variableness  of  our 
climate,  one  cannot  get  the  work  done  on  the 
day  one  had  selected,  then  there  is  nothing 
lost  by  waiting  for  more  favourable  conditions  ; 
but  when  a late  start  is  made  one  is  apt  to  rush 
the  seeds  in  whether  the  conditions  are  favour- 
able or  the  reverse.  Therefore  make  an  early 
start,  and,  making  due  allowance  for  locality 
and  the  liability  to  late  spring  frosts,  the  fol- 
lowing crops  will  need  attention  as  soon  as 
possible  : — 

Beans  of  the  Broad  kinds  are  very  hardy, 
and  best  got  in  early  ; the  Longpods,  of  which 
Seville  Longpod  Bean  (here  figured)  and  John- 
son’s Wonderful  are  good  examples,  and  Beck’s 
Dwarf  Green  Gem  is  well  suited  to  small  gardens, 
and  for  later  crops  Taylor’s  Windsor  is  one  of 
the  best. 

Broccoli  and  Brussels  Sprouts. — A box  of 
seed  for  the  earliest  crop  should  be  sown  in  a 
cool-house  or  frame,  as  they  will  make  fine 
plants  for  putting  out  in  May,  and  a long  season’s 
growth  gives  better  results  than  very  rich  soil. 

Cabbage. — The  earliest  spring  Cabbages  that 
were  put  out  at  Michaelmas  will  be  now  growing 
freely,  and  should  have  the  surface  soil 
frequently  stirred,  and  a dressing  of  soot  is  of 
the  greatest  help,  as  it  not  only  encourages 
growth  and  gives  a deep-green  colour  to  the 
leaves,  but  it  keeps  all  kinds  of  garden  pests  at 
bay.  Succession  crops  from  plants  that  have 
remained  all  the  winter  in  their  seed-beds  may 
now  be  put  out,  as  they  follow  closely  on  the 
earliest  crop  that  is  usually  cut  before  it  is 
fully  grown. 

Carrots — The  Short  Horn  kinds  are  very 
much  in  request  early  in  the  season,  and  a few 
sown  in  a frame  or  on  a warm  border  come  in 
most  useful  before  the  main  crop  is  ready. 

Cauliflower — Plants  that  were  raised  in 
the  autumn  and  wintered  in  cold  frames  will  now 
need  more  space,  and  should  be  put  out  under 
hand-glasses  or  cloches.  A box  of  seed  should 
be  sown  for  a crop  to  succeed  the  autumn-sown 
plants.  Early  London  and  Snowball  are  good 
varieties. 

Celery  seed  for  early  crops  should  be  sown 
in  boxes  of  light  soil  and  placed  in  cool-house  or 
frame  ; the  seedlings  must  be  pricked  off  as  soon 
as  large  enough  to  handle. 

Cucumber  seeds  should  be  soon  in  brisk  heat 
to  get  plants  for  houses  or  frames.  A few  Melons 
and  Tomatoes  may  also  be  sown  according  to  the 
demand. 

Lettuce  seed  of  Cos  and  Cabbage  kinds  should 
be  sown  under  glass  to  get  plants  to  succeed  the 
autumn-sown  crop,  as  salad  is  always  in  great 
request  in  early  summer. 

Onion. — The  land  should  be  prepared  for  the 
main-crop  of  spring-sown  Onions  at  once  by 
deeply  cultivating,  and  plants  of  the  autumn- 
sown  crop  should  be  planted  out  on  well-enriched 
soil  about  1 foot  apart,  as  they  make  very  fine 
bulbs,  and  in  some  soils  they  are  not  so  much 
attacked  by  the  Onion-fly  as  the  spring-sown 
crops. 

Parsley. — A good  bed  of  curled  Parsley 
should  be  sown  now,  for  it  is  in  constant  request, 
and  for  main  crops  no  better  time  than  this 
can  be  had.  Sow  thinly,  and  keep  frequently 
surface-stirred  after  the  plants  appear. 

Parsnip. — The  main  crop  of  this  useful  winter 
vegetable  should  be  sown  early  in  March  in 
deeply  cultivated,  but  not  heavily  manured  soil. 
The  Hollow  Crown  and  Student  are  good  sorts. 

Peas. — For  first  crop  sow  the  early  dwarf 
wrinkled  varieties,  such  as  American  Wonder, 
William  Hurst,  or  Little  Gem.  Rows  about 
1J  feet  apart,  and  no  sticks  are  required.  Sow 
moderately  thick  in  broad  drills,  and  keep  a 
sharp  look  out  for  birds,  mice,  and  other  garden 
pests. 

Potatoes. — Early  crops  in  frames,  or  at  the 
foot  of  south  walls,  may  be  planted  at  once,  and 
sets  prepared  for  main  crops.  Ashleaf  Kidney, 
Sharpe’s  Victor,  and  Puritan  are  good  sorts. 

Radishes  are  frequently  sown  thinly  in 
frames  with  the  early  Potatoes,  and  a sowing 
may  be  made  on  warm  border  and  covered  with 
litter  at  night,  raking  it  off  by  day.  The  Early 


Scarlet  Short-top  or  French  Breakfast  arc  the 
sorts  mostly  grown. 

Rhubarb  may  be  easily  forced  by  covering 
the  large  roots  with  pots  or  boxes,  and  envelop- 
ing them  with  fermenting  manure,  or  the  roots 
may  be  lifted  and  placed  in  any  warm-house,  or 
under  the  stages,  when  it  comes  of  a beautiful 
colour. 

Seakale. — The  easiest  way  to  blanch  Seakale 
is  to  lift  the  roots  and  pack  them  close  together 
in  any  deep  pots  or  boxes,  covering  them  with 
fine  soil  and  watering  freely  ; set  them  in  any 
warm  place  and  cover  with  sacks  to  exclude 
light,  and  the  heads  will  be  fit  for  cutting  in 
about  three  weeks.  Cut  up  all  the  large  roots 
that  break  off  into  sets  for  planting  out  as  soon 
as  they  have  formed  crowns. 

James  Groom,  Gosport. 


3122.— Cucumber  growing.— Cucumber 
growers  for  market  differ  in  their  practice  of 
growing  them  in  succession  in  the  same  house. 
Some  will  let  one  set  of  plants  go  through  the 
season  when  they  do  not  start  them  before 
April,  others  will  root  out  the  first  lot  about 
the  end  of  June  and  put  in  young  ones.  It 
depends,  however,  on  what  demand  there  is  for 
Cucumbers  in  different  cases.  I find  in  practice 
that  when  only  one  set  of  plants  is  provided, 
however  well  they  are  treated,  the  fruit 
is  not  so  saleable  as  that  from  younger  stock. 
The  fruit  from  old  plants  often  comes  pointed 
and  crooked  towards  the  end  of  the  summer, 
and  then  it  is  not  of  much  value.  Younger 
plants,  during  the  same  period,  will  produce 
altogether  more  saleable  fruit.  There  is  not 
any  difficulty  in  making  one  set  of  plants  last 
through  the  season,  if  you  keep  the  young 
growth  regularly  stopped  and  tied  in,  and  give 
the  roots  a top-dressing  of  some  rich  soil  or 
manure  every  three  weeks,  and  also  plenty  of 
root  moisture  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  bear 
freely.  I like  to  set  aside  one-half  of  the  plants 
at  one  time  when  they  show  signs  of  exhaustion, 
and  then  cut  out  some  of  the  old  growth  and 
tie  in  the  young,  and  also  attend  to  the  roots  in 
the  manner  I have  suggested.  When  this  lot  | 


Broad  Bean  “Seville  Longpod.” 

comes  into  bearing  again  the  other  part  can  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  If  you  give  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture  the  plants  will  not 
require  any  air  until  the  very  hot  weather 
comes. — J.  C.  C. 

3134.  — Growing  Cucumbers  and 
Melons. — I should  not  recommend  both 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  to  be  grown  in  the  same 
frame,  and  that  a small  one.  It  has  been  done, 


and  may  be  done  by  anyone,  but  it  is  rarely 
satisfactory.  The  two  agree  well  enough  in  the 
early  stages,  but  when  the  Melons  approach  the 
ripening  stage  they  require  a dryer  atmosphere, 
or  the  fruit  will  be  flavourless. — E.  H. 

3117.  — Best  Potatoes. — Four  excellent 
white  round  varieties  for  show  are  : Sutton’s 
Satisfaction,  Windsor  Castle,  Schoolmaster, 
Abundance,  London  Hero,  and  Best  of  All. 
Schoolmaster,  although  a good  variety,  is  not 
exhibited  so  much  at  shows  as  formerly.  Of 
white  kidneys  choose  : Reading  Giant  (so  largely 
exhibited  at  the  great  Potato-show  at  Earl’s 
Court  last  October),  Snowdrop,  International, 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  Chancellor.  Two  good- 
coloured  round  kidneys,  The  Dean  and  Reading 
Russet ; but  two  is  a small  selection,  and  such 
sorts  as  Lord  Tennyson,  Pink  Perfection,  Vicar 
of  Laleham,  and  Purple  Perfection  are  useful. 
Of  coloured  kidneys  a good  choice  would  be  Mr. 
Bresee  and  Edgecot  Purple,  but  Beauty  of 
Hebron  is  also  well  shown. — C.  T. 

3118.  — Leaf-mould  for  Potatoes.— 
Leaf-mould  is  a capital  fertiliser  for  Potatoes, 
and  more  especially  for  those  of  the  early  class, 
which  always  succeed  best  in  a light  soil.  At 
the  same  time  I should  use  a little  artificial  of 
some  kind  as  well.  I have  never  tried  the  one 
mentioned  for  Potatoes,  but  Thomson’s  is  excel- 
lent, so  is  the  patent  Silicate  manure,  or  a 
sprinkling  of  superphosphate  when  planting, 
and  just  a dusting  of  ammonia  sulphate  just 
before  earthing  up  will  answer  the  purpose 
almost  as  well. — B.  C.  R. 

3122.— Cucumbers  in  succession.— 
I presume  you  desire  to  have  fruit  to  cut  all 
the  year  round,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  In 
order  to  do  so  I should  advise  you  to  grow  three 
relays  of  plants,  setting  one  out  towards  the  end 
of  September,  another  in  January,  and  the  third 
early  in  June.  If,  however,  the  early  planted 
batch  were  still  healthy  and  vigorous  in  June 
it  might  be  advisable  to  merely  cut  them  back 
and  restart  them  into  growth  rather  than  put 
out  a fresh  lot.  In  this  way  I have  often  had  a 
very  abundant  crop  of  moderate-sized  Cucumbers 
during  the  autumn.  Do  not  plant  too  closely  at 
any  time,  and  let  the  plants  make  a 
good  growth  before  commencing  to 
stop  them,  and  in  order  to  secure,  as 
far  as  possible,  an  unbroken  supply,  it 
is  a good  plan  to  cut  out  a few  of  the 
lower  branches,  as  one  lot  of  plants 
are  getting  worn  out,  and  set  out 
another  batch  between  them.  During 
the  winter  and  spring  the  plants  will 
thrive  best  in  a ridge,  or  mounds  of 
soil  placed  on  a slate  staging  over 
the  hot-water  pipes  (though  there 
ought  to  be  a small  pipe  running  along 
behind  the  plants,  above  the  bed,  to 
exclude  frost  at  that  point  in  severe 
weather),  but  in  July  and  August 
they  generally  do  better  on  a solid 
and  comparatively  cool  bottom  of 
ashes  or  the  like.  For  the  rest  afford 
the  plants  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture, 
and  admit  air  very  sparingly. — 
B.  C.  R. 

3103.  — Forcing  Rhubarb.  — 

Rhubarb  forces  very  easily.  The  main 
thing  is  to  prepare  a stock  of  strong 
roots  and  provide  a suitable  tempera- 
ture, preferably  in  a rather  dark  situ- 
ation, as  in  forcing  Rhubarb  much 
leaf-growth  is  not  required.  Any 
degree  of  heat  between  50  degs.  and 
60  degs.  will  force  Rhubarb  very  well. 
Of  course  the  more  heat  the  quicker 
the  growth.  The  roots  can  be  lifted 
entire  and  placed  close  together  in  any 
warm  situation,  the  interstices  to  be 
filled  in  with  fine  soil,  a good  water- 
ing to  be  then  given  to  settle  it  down. 
After  forcing  the  roots  may  be 
divided  and  planted  out  again  ; they 
will  bear  gathering  in  from  second 
year.  For  very  early  work  plant 
Myatt’s  Linmeus.  Paragon  and  Victoria  are 
good  varieties  for  forcing.  The  two  first-named 
come  earliest,  but  the  Victoria  produced  the 
largest  stems.  Red  Champagne  is  much 
esteemed  for  its  colour.  Rhubarb  may  be 
forced  on  the  ground  on  which  it  is  grown  in 
default  of  a warm  place  under  cover.  The 
crowns  should  be  covered  with  pots,  crates,  or 
tubs,  and  then  surrounded  with  manure  and 
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leaves,  which  have  been  brought  into  a condi- 
tion of  fermentation  by  turning  and  intermixing. 
— E.  H. 

3125. — Cropping  a kitchen  garden.— 

So  far  as  regards  obtaining  good  crops,  the  most 
important  matter  is  in  the  preparation  of  the 
land.  Without  the  land  has  been  well  worked 
and  manured,  mere  surface  polish  during  summer 
will  not  avail  much.  I am  afraid  this  prelimi- 
nary work  is  in  many  gardens  imperfectly  done, 
and,  as  a consequence,  when  a week’s  dry 
weather  comes  the  crops  fail.  To  obtain  a good 
succession  of  Peas,  make  fortnightly  sowings 
from  the  middle  of  February  till  the  end  of 
June  or  the  first  week  in  July.  Early  and 
second  early  kinds  should  be  sown  in  Feb- 
ruary, or  earlier  ; second  early  and  main- 
crop  kinds  in  March,  and  main-crop  and 
late  varieties  in  April,  May,  and  to  the 
middle  of  June.  Afterwards  sow  early  and 
second  early  sorts,  and  finish  up  the  season 
with  the  earliest  sorts  obtainable.  To 
obtain  very  fine  Leeks,  sow  early  and  keep 
them  moving  on.  It  is  customary  to  make 
the  first  sowing  under  glass  where  there  is 
a little  artificial  heat.  Harden  off  and 
plant  out  in  trenches  after  the  manner  of 
Celery,  as  Leeks  must  be  earthed  up  to 
produce  long,  blanched  stems.  Sow  Onions 
early  in  March  for  the  summer  crop,  and 
early  in  August  to  grow  through  the 
winter,  the  latter  to  be  pricked  out  on 
well-worked,  rich  land  as  soon  as  large 
enough. — E.  H. 


paths  or  roads,  &c.,  it  ought  also  to  be  burnt  as 
“hard”  as  possible,  but  if  for  dressing  the 
ground  this  is  not  necessary. — B.  C.  R. 


FRUIT. 

FRUIT  AND  FRUIT-GROWING. 
Several  articles  on  the  above  subject  having 
lately  appeared  in  Gardening,  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  possibly  the  views  of  a 
London  salesman  as  to  those  kinds  of  fruit 
which  are  in  demand  on  the  markets  might  be 


been  a very  bad  trade  for  the  latter  from  then 
until  the  present  time,  when  the  market  is 
looking  up  a little  in  consequence  of  colonial 
supplies  coming  shorter,  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  being  frozen  over,  Canada  is  unable  to 
ship  any  large  bulk.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever. we  have  to-day  (Jan.  25th),  a cargo  of 
8,900  barrels  on  the  market  from  Nova  Scotia, 
consisting  principally  of  Baldwins.  My  idea  is 
that  the  English  grower  should  grow  chiefly 
those  kinds  which  are  early,  and  those  which 
will  keep  and  come  on  the  market  late.  The 
late  ones  certainly  come  into  competition  with 
the  Tasmanian,  but  these  cannot  be  sent  unless 
at  a fair  price,  as  the  carriage  is  so  very  ex- 
pensive. Among  early  Apples  I find  a demand 
for  Keswick  Codlin  (about  the  earliest  of  all), 
but  not  at  a very  high  price  ; Lord  Suffield,  I 
think  this  will  be  superseded  in  time  by  Earl 
Grosvenor  ; Alexander,  Lord  Derby  (a  splendid 
selling  Apple),  Stone  or  Loddington  Seedling, 
and  Warner’s  King,  all  kitchen  sorts.  For 
dessert,  Quarrenden,  Manks’  or  Irish  Peach  (a 
very  saleable  Apple,  especially  when  a good 
colour),  Mr.  Gladstone,  Astrachan,  and  Yellow 
Ingestre  (be  the  season  what  it  may,  always  a 
high-priced  Apple),  and  last,  but  certainly  not 
worst,  that  splendid  Apple  Worcester  Pearmain 
(to  my  mind  one  of  the  finest  of  Apples,  and,  I 
understand,  a good  cropper).  The  only  sorts  that 
I consider  sell  with  any  degree  of  freedom  after 
the  Canadians,  &c. , have  startedare  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Blenheim 
Orange.  For  late  kinds  there  is  nothing  sur- 
passes the  Wellington.  When  it  is  grown  well 
the  Northern  Greening  is  a good  selling  Apple, 
so  also  is  the  Stunner  Pippin  ; large  quantities 
of  the  latter  are  imported  from  Tasmania. 
While  on  the  subject  of  Apples,  let  me  beg  of 
your  readers  not  to  grow  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 
or  Echlinville  Seedling  if  they  have  any  distance 
to  send  them  ; they  are  two  of  the  worst  Apples 
I know  of  for  bruising,  the  latter  especially  so. 
I have  known  fruit  show  in  two  days  the  marks 
where  the  gatherers’ fingers  had  pressed  on  it  in 
gathering  and  packing.  The  former  is  a very 
light- weighing  Apple,  which  is  always  a draw- 
back in  selling.  In  concluding  with  Apples,  I 
consider  the  colonial  packers  are  far  ahead  of 
the  English.  They  make,  if  necessary,  three 
sizes,  and,  as  a general  rule,  they  are  the  same 
right  through  the  barrel  from  top  to  bottom. 
They  certainly  must  exercise  great  care  in  sort- 
ing and  packing  ; I am  sorry  to  say  we  cannot 
always  say  the  same  of  our  English  packers. 

Pears. — Here  I agree  with  “ Mr.  Groom.”  I 
believe  Pears  have  been  neglected  ; but  we  have 
some  good  sortsgrownin England.  Icannot  agree 
with  him  in  calling  the  William  a common  sort. 
I find  it  one  of  the  best  for  selling,  especially 
where  the  soil  suits  it,  and  it  grows  free  from 
blemish.  Another  good  selling  Pear  is  the 
Hessle,  and,  I believe,  a very  prolific  kind. 
Then  there  are  several  of  the  Beurres  which  are 
good  sellers  ; but,  taking  Pears  as  a whole,  I do 
not  think  our  climate  will  enable  us  to  produce 
Williams  or  Duchess  to  equal  those  grown  in 
France.  Enormous  quantities  of  these  two 
kinds  are  imported  annually. 

Plums  are  certainly  a difficult  fruit  to  deal 
with.  If  we  grow  a crop  we  usually  get  a glut, 
and  prices  are  consequently  very  low  ; but  I 
consider  that  Early  Rivers’,  Czar,  Victoria, 
Black  Diamond,  and  Pond’s  Seedling  and  Green 
Gage  (here  figured)  sell  well.  The  first-men- 
tioned always  makes  a good  price  on  account  of 
its  being  so  early,  and  others  on  account  of  size 
and  flavour.  Damsons  of  late  years  have  not 
brought  high  prices,  the  growth  now  being  so 
extensive,  and  the  chief  sort  grown  (Crittenden’s 
Prolific)  producing  such  large  crops.  I cannot 
recommend  anyone  to  grow  Bullaces.  I should 
call  it  waste  of  time  and  money.  W ith  regard  to 
Cherries,  I believe  the  Kent  growers  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  returns  they  give  ; but 
one  must  plant  those  sorts  which  are  saleable, 
such  as  May  Duke,  Bigarreau,  Black  Heart, 
Flemish,  Kentish,  and  Napoleon,  but  I can  t 
add  Morello.  What  can  you  do  with  the  latter 
when  you  have  grown  it?  There  is  no  great 
demand  for  it,  and  you  certainly  can’t  use  it  for 
cooking— it  is  too  sour.  Turning  to  bush-fruits, 
I believe  the  Gooseberry  pays  as  well  as  any, 
the  Crown  Bob  and  Lancashire  Lad  still  holding 
their  own  in  either  the  green  or  ripe  stage. 
Black  and  Red  Currants  also  sell  well,  but  grow 
the  large-berried  kinds. 


3124.— Cabbages  clubbing.— There 
is  no  harm  in  putting  on  a good  dressing  of 
ashes,  but  it  does  not  prevent  clubbing  in 
Cabbages.  A cart-load  to  seven  rods  would 
be  a good  dressing.  Lime  has  been  recom- 
mended, but  I have  tried  lime  to  no  purpose. 

I once  gave  a piece  of  ground  a good  dress- 
ing of  fresh  gas-lime,  thinking  this  would 
stop  it.  The  stuff  was  dug  in,  and  the 
plants  put  out,  with  the  result  that  nine- 
tenths  of  them  were  killed  by  the  gas-lime, 
and  the  remainder  were  badly  clubbed.  The 
plants  set  out  in  the  spring  and  summer  are 
the  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  this  disease. 

In  ground  where  Cabbages  club  I would  set 
out  the  plants  in  October  for  use  in  May  and 
June  ; treated  in  that  way,  they  usually 
escape.  It  is  better  not  to  plant  in  the 
summer  for  autumn  use.  — J.  D.  E. 

The  a9hea  will  certainly  help  you,  but  unless 

the  soil  is  naturally  heavy  I would  not  use  more  than 

five  or  six  loads  on  the  half  acre.  On  the  whole  a ... 

dressing  of  lime  (three  or  four  good  loads)  would  be  a 1 acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers,  knowing,  as 
much  more  effectual  remedy,  and  with  a little  soot  used  ■ j do,  that  among  them  there  are  a great  many 


Plum  “ Green  Gage.”  From  a photograph  sent  by  Mr. 
W.  Cooper  junior,  Marston,  Frome. 


round  the  roots  of  the  plants  when  putting  them  in  would 
probably  effect  a complete  cure. — B.  C.  R 

Dress  the  land  now  with  one  bushe  each  per  rod 

of  lime  and  soot.  This  will  have  a better  effect  than 
ashe9.  If  ashes  are  used  those  from  burnt  wood  are  better 
t han  any  other.  A moderate  dressing  of  salt— say,  C lb.  to 
the  square  rod— will  be  beneficial.— E.  II. 

3129.— Soap-tubs  for  Tomatoes.— The  tubs,  if 
well  washed  first,  would  answer  quite  well ; but,  on  the 
whole,  I should  prefer  good-sized  boxes,  placing  two  plants 
in  each,  liore  three  holes  with  an  inch  auger  in  the  bot- 
tom of  each  tub,  and  drain  them  well.— B.  C.  R. 


3106. — Burning  clay. — The  first  thing  is 
to  start  a good  fire  of  wood,  &c.,  which  is  best 
done  in  a circular  hollow  formed  by  building  up 
a number  of  rough  lumps  of  the  clay  to  a height 
of  about  2 feet  and  about  3 feet  across.  I usually 
form  a small  hollow  chamber  in  the  bottom  of 
this,  with  a few  loose  bricks,  and  lay  a piece  of 
2-incli  or  3-inch  pipe  into  it  from  the  outside  to 
admit  air  into  the  bottom  of  the  fire,  but  this  is 


fruit-growers.  In  starting,  I should  like  to 
notice  briefly  the  article  by  “ Mr.  J.  Groom” in 
Gardening  of  December  10th  last.  I certainty 
cannot  agree  with  several  of  his  remarks.  I 
take  it  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  fruit-growers 
to  grow  such  fruit  that  (if  the  local  markets 
cannot  take  the  whole  of  the  produce)  it  may  be 
sent  further  afield,  and  there  meet  a ready  sale. 
Now,  “Mr.  Groom”  puts  Apples  as  the 
“sheet-anchor  of  English  fruit-growers.”  I 
certainty  cannot  agree  with  this.  It  is  here  that 
we  find  foreign  competition  especially  severe, 
though  one  can  hardly  call  it  foreign  competition, 
but  rather  colonial.  In  illustration  of  this,  thefirst 
cargo  of  Nova  Scotian  Apples  this  season  arrived 
here  at  the  beginning  of  October,  consisting 
principally  of  Gravensteins,  a most  useful  Apple 
of  good  form  and  colour,  suitable  for  either 
cooking  or  eating,  but,  comparatively  speaking, 
unknown  to  English  growers.  These  were 
quickly  followed  by  the  Canadian  Apples,  to  my 


not  actually  necessary.  When  you  have  got  a j „ „ . ... 

good  fire  put  some  roughish  coal  on  it,  and  then  ! mind  the  greatest  competitor  that  English  Apples 
a few  rather  small  lumps  of  clay,  with  a little  have.  Amongst  Canadian  we  find  large  quantities 
slack  or  fine  coal  between  them.  Let  this  burn  of  the  Northern  Spy,  a magnificent  Apple,  of 


through,  then  add  more  clay  and  slack,  and  go 
on  until  you  have  a heap  about  equal  in  bulk  to 
a good  cartload,  all  good  hot  fire  right  through- 
out. The  next  proceeding  is  to  pull  away  the 
lumps  of  clay  round  the  base,  and  with  a long- 
handled  iron  rake,  or  something  of  the  kind,  to 
rake  the  heap  down  to  a level  bed  of  fire  1 foot 
to  18  inches  thick.  Now  shake  some  slack  all 
over  it,  add  some  small  lumps  of  clay,  and  when 
it  has  burnt  through  add  more  slack  and  clay 
until  a large  heap  has  been  formed,  when  the 
whole  must  be  allowed  to  burn  right  out  before 


very  handsome  appearance  and  fine  flavour,  also 
suitable  for  cooking  or  eating.  I consider  this 
one  of,  if  not  the  best  Apple  that  Canada  sends 
us,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  English  sorts  to 
surpass  it.  Then  the  Baldwin  is  another 
serviceable  kind,  of  very  high  colour,  quite  as 
good  as  the  old-fashioned  Winter  Queening, 
which  it  seems  to  have  quite  superseded. 
Among  other  kinds  of  which  large  quantities  are 
sent  may  be  mentioned  the  Greening,  Golden 
and  Rose  Russets,  Ribstons,  and  King  Tomkin 
(very  showy).  What  I want  to  especially 


being  disturbed.  Some  considerable  experience  point  out  is  that  as  soon  as  these  kinds  were 
? required  to  burn  large  quantities  of  clay,  or  placed  on  the  market,  the  public  immediately 
4 ballast  ” as  it  is  called  (when  burnt),  with  a took  them  and  neglected  the  English  fruit 
minimum  expenditure  of  fuel.  If  for  making  almost  altogether,  the  result  being  that  there  has 
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Raspberries,  I understand,  pay  well  where  the 
soil  suits,  and  there  is  always  a good  demand 
for  them  for  jam.  Is  “Mr.  G.”  aware  that 
large  quantities  are  sent  to  London  in  tubs  from 
the  fruit-growing  districts  round  Southampton 
and  Kent  V And  mention  of  the  former  place 
reminds  me  that  he  has  left  out  one  of  the  best 
selling  fruits  to  be  found — viz  , Strawberries. 
Surely  he  must  be  aware  of  the  immense  acreage 
devoted  to  their  growth  at  Botley,  Swanwick, 
and  other  spots  round  Southampton  ? And  from 
several  interviews  I had  last  spring  with  the 
growers  in  that  district  I understand  that  they 
pay  well.  At  any  rate,  I receive  a large  quantity 
from  there,  and  the  growers  find  that  it  pays 
them  to  send  them  all  over  England,  even  as  far 
north  as  Glasgow  and  Edinboro’.  The  Straw- 
berries from  this  district  are  always  very  early. 
Of  course,  very  much  more  might  be  written  on 
this  subject — packing  of  fruit,  for  instance,  being 
a mo3t  important  part— but  I trust  these  few 
notes  may  be  of  some  service  to  those  of  your 
readers  who  may  be  intending  to  grow  fruit  for 
market,  and  I hope  at  the  same  time  for  their 
Pr°fiL  Salesman. 

3064.— Apple-tree  dying.— King  of  the 
Pippins  Apple  is  subject  to  canker  in  some 
soils,  and  I advise  you  not  to  waste  any 
time  in  endeavouring  to  restore  your  tree,  but 
try  some  other  sort.  Perhaps  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin  or  Claygate  Pearmain  would  suit  the  soil 
better.  Blenheim  Orange  is  not  generally  given 
to  canker.  If  you  want  culinary  Apples  you 
may  try  Wellington  (Dumelow’s  Seedling), 
Prince  Albert,  or  Rymer.  All  these  are  fairly 
strong  growers,  but  I cannot  say  that  they  are 
proof  against  canker  in  a soil  in  which  there  is 
a sensible  amount  of  iron. — J.  C.  C. 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  your  own 

words — “The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  gravel.” 
How  can  you  expect  a tree  to  be  healthy  and 
bear  fruit  without  anything  to  feed  upon  ? It  is 
getting  rather  late  now  to  disturb  the  tree  ; but, 
if  you  even  kill  it  in  the  effort  to  save  its  life, 
it  will  be  better  than  leaving  it  as  it  is.  Dig 
out  the  gravel  to  a depth  ot  at  least  18  inchest 
You  will  probably  find  that  the  tree  has  driven 
a number  of  thick  roots  deep  into  the  soil ; 
these  thick  roots  are  useless,  excepting  as 
anchors  to  hold  the  tree  in  position,  and  they 
should  be  cut  away  ; but,  before  doing  this,  the 
tree  should  be  firmly  stayed  on  all  sides,  or  the 
March  winds  will  lay  it  flat.  The  smaller  and 
more  fibrous  roots  should  be  brought  near  to 
the  surface  as  soon  as  your  gravel  has  been 
replaced  by  a compost  of  good,  sound  loam  and 
well-rotted  stable-manure  ; you  may  then  hope 
to  do  some  good  with  the  tree. — A.  G.  Butler. 

3066.— Treatment  of  Peach-trees.— 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  arrangement 
of  the  hot-water  pipes  does  increase  the  dry- 
ness in  the  border,  and  if  this  is  not  counter- 
acted by  an  increase  of  water  given  to  the  roots 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  buds 
dropping  off  the  trees  ; but  you  must  understand 
that  it  is  a difficult  matter  sometimes  to  account 
for  this  bud-dropping  off  Peach-trees.  Some 
varieties  are  subject  to  it,  and  the  worst  in  this 
respect  that  I have  found  is  Hales’  Early  and 
Princess  Beatrice.  I think,  however,  you  have 
done  wrong  in  lifting  the  trees  so  often,  seeing 
that  they  were  only  planted  in  1889  and  lifted 
twice  since.  You  had  better  leave  the  roots 
alone  for  another  three  years  to  see  what  effect 
that  has  upon  them,  and  give  them  more  water 
during  the  winter.  If  the  temperature  you 
mention  (70  degs.)  refers  to  that  given  by  fire- 
heat  it  is  10  degs.  too  much  at  the  time  you 
wrote  the  inquiry. — J.  C.  C. 

3048.  — Pear-blossom  and  birds.  — 

The  best  plan  is  to  have  plenty  of  trees, 
for  then  the  birds  do  more  good  than 
harm  in  thinning  out  the  buds  in  their  search 
for  grubs.  If  you  only  have  one  tree,  cover  it 
over  with  netting  ; that  will  bother  the  birds 
more  than  thread.  What  birds  are  they  ? If 
Tits  are  the  depredators,  hang  up  a few  meat- 
bones  with  a little  fat  still  adhering  to  them  at 
a safe  distance  from  the  tree  ; these  will  entice 
the  birds  away  from  the  tree,  as  they  are  inor- 
dinately fond  of  fat  and  suet. — A.  G.  Butler. 

3045.— Mulberry-trees.— All  the  finest 

examples  of  this  I have  ever  seen  grow  in  a light, 
deep,  sandy  loam,  resting  on  gravel.  They  do  not 
bear  fruit  at  all  freely  in  a small  state,  though 
specimens  10  feet  to  12  feet  high  and  nearly  I 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


GROUPS  OF  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
A capital  effect  can  be  produced  in  the 
garden  by  a judicious  grouping  or  inter- 
mixing of  flowering  plants,  &c.  (See 
illustration  of  Daisies  and  Lobelia  car- 
dinalis. ) Also  bold  groups  of  Roses  and 
other  subjects,  quite  alone,  are  very 
effective  and  generally  more  manageable 
than  when  dotted  about  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 


Our  Readers'  Illustrations  : Daisies  and  Lobelia  cardinalis. 
Engraved  for  Gardeninq  Illustrated  from  a photograph 
sent  by  Mr.  A.  Verschoyle,  Watcombe  House,  S.  Devon. 


month  later  another  watering  should  be  given, 
but  only  sufficient  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the 
border  to  a depth  of  3 inches,  as  the  necessary 
fire-heat  will  be  sure  to  dry  up  the  surface-soil. 
If  the  border  is  only  moderately  drained,  a good 
soaking  once  a month  after  until  the  Grapes  are 
ripe  will  be  ample,  if  between  these  stated 
times  the  surface  of  the  border  is  kept  moist. 
As  soon  as  the  berries  are  set  give  the  roots  a 
mulch  of  fresh  collected  horse- droppings  just 
before  you  apply  the  monthly  watering  ; the 


3039. —Wallflowers.— “ W.  B.” 
is  by  no  means  the  only  one  who  has 
lost  his  Wallflowers  during  the  late 
severe  frost.  The  question  as  to  how 
to  preserve  them  in  future  will,  there- 
fore, be  occupying  a good  many  people’s 
attention  now  that  they  will  be  sowing  seed,  and 
preparing  for  raising  a supply  for  another  year. 
Wallflowers,  as  their  name  implies,  grow  and 
bloom  freely  on  old  walls,  the  roots  finding  a 
feeding  ground  in  the  decayed  mortar  and 
rubbish  that  has  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
years,  and  in  such  positions,  although  more 
fully  exposed  to  severe  frosts  than  those  that 
are  growing  on  garden  soil,  they  seldom  suffer, 
but  withstand  the  severest  winterwith  impunity. 
The  cause  is  obvious,  for  those  growing  on  walls 


as  much  through  the  head  often  fruit  abund- 
antly. But  as  the  growth  is  slow,  they 
require  a good  many  years  to  arrive  at  this  size. 
The  Mulberry  is  a charming  tree  to  my  mind, 
the  foliage  being  so  rich  and  dense,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  few  that  thrive  in  a smoky  atmosphere. 

— B.  C.  R. 

2968.  — Treatment  of  Gooseberry- 
bushes. — A dressing  of  short  manure  is  neces- 
sary for  all  bush  fruits,  Gooseberries  included  ; 
but  the  fork  is  a better  tool  than  the  spade  for 
covering  in  the  manure.  Of  course,  all  pruning 
should  be  done,  and  the  cuttings  gathered  up  and 
burnt  before  manuring.  If  the  birds  are  trouble- 
some among  the  buds,  dust  the  bushes  with  soot 
and  lime  on  a damp  morning  — E.  H. 

2985.— Grafting  Paradise  stocks. — 

I certainly  should  not  care  to  graft  stocks  that 
were  no  larger  than  a lead  pencil.  Get  the 
stocks  strong  by  leaving  them  ungrafted  for 
another  year,  and  then  there  will  be  some  chance 
of  getting  Apple-trees  strong  enough  to  fruit  in 
a reasonable  time.  In  your  case  I should  not 
dispense  altogether  with  the  claying.  Put  some 
well-tempered  clay  over  the  matter,  and  stop 
up  all  crevices  at  the  top  ; but  the  usual  ball  of 
clay  may  be  dispensed  with  if  they  are  earthed 
up  above  the  union. — B.  H. 

299V  —Pruning  fruit-trees.— Plums  and  Apricots 
may  be  pruned  at  once.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  may 
wait  a little  longer,  as,  so  far  as  I have  seen,  the  buds  at 
present  are  not  very  prominent.— E.  H. 

3139.— Watering  Vines.— Vines  started 
on  the  1st  of  February  should  have  sufficient 
water  given  the  border  to  reach  all  the  roots.  A 


water  will  then  wash  down  among  the  roots  the 
manurial  matter  the  mulching  material  contains. 

— J.  C.  C. 

3120.— Bush  Apple  and  Pear  trees.— 

Bush  or  pyramidal  Apples  and  PearB  will  do 
well  in  Lancashire.  I should  prefer  the  Apples 
on  the  Broad-leaved  Paradise  ; but  the  Pears, 
unless  the  soil  was  rather  heavy,  should  be  on 
the  Pear-stock.  The  following  are  good  varie- 
ties, and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  planting  them 
— Apples : Irish  Peach,  Beauty  of  Bath, 

Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Fearn’s  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Sturmer 
Pippin,  Lord  Suffield,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
Cox’s  Pomona,  New  Hawthornden,  Echlinville, 
Stirling  Castle,  Manks’  Codlin,  Cellini,  Lodding- 
ton  Seedling,  Potts’  Seedling,  Bismark,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Blenheim  Orange,  Warner’s  King,  The 
Queen,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Wellington.  Pears : Beurre 
Gifford,  Mme.  Treyve,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien, 
Beurr6  d’Amanlis,  Beurre  Superfin,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston’s 
Duchesse,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Durandeau, 
Winter  Nells,  Beurre  Ranee. — E.  H. 

3131.— Treatment  of  Vines.— It  is  just 
possible  that  Vines  with  8 feet-long  rods  may 
bear  a few  bunches  of  fruit  this  year,  but  if  they 
are  intended  for  permanent  fruiting  Vines  it 
will  not  be  wise  to  allow  them  to  do  so.  I think 
it  is  better  to  cut  such  Vines  down  to  within  a 
foot  or  so  of  the  ground,  and  as  they  start  into 
growth  rub  out  all  the  top  buds,  leaving  only 
two  or,  three  to  start  from  near  the  ground.  I 
think  two  is  enough  from  one  Vine  ; 
many  persons  allow  one  growth  only. 
Under  favourable  conditions  these  will 
grow  so  vigorously  that  they  will  run 
up  to  such  a length  as  15  feet  to  20  feet 
if  the  length  or  rafter  will  permit  of 
it,  and  such  Vines  make  an  immense 
mass  of  roots,  and  will  produce  very 
fine  fruit  the  following  season. — J.  D.  E 

3060.— Black-fly  on  Peach- 
trees. — The  black-fly  on  Peach-trees 
(Aphis  amygdali)  is  a very  troublesome 
pest,  from  its  habit  of  curling  the  leaves. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  insecti- 
cides touch  them,  but  if  the  insecti- 
cides you  tried  had  reached  them  they 
certainly  would  not  have  survived.  You 
should  begin  the  syringing  or  washing 
as  soon  as  you  notice  any  flies  on  the 
trees,  but  if  one  is  left  alive,  the  trees 
will  soon  become  covered  with  them 
again,  for  aphides  breed  at  the  most 
astonishing  rate.  Some  persons  use 
snuff  by  dusting  it  over  the  leaves,  but 
whatever  insecticide  is  adopted,  it  must 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  insect. 
Fumigation  has  been  tried  with  success. 
Lean  poles  against  the  wall  and  cover 
with  compositions,  keeping  the  latter 
close  at  the  top  of  the  wall  with  bricks, 
and  fumigate  underneath. — G.  S.  S. 
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are  starved  and  stunted  in  growth,  and  their 
shoots  become  very  hard,  and  able  to  resist  any 
amount  of  frost,  altogether  different  to  those 
grown  on  rich  kitchen  or  flower  garden  soil, 
that  are  luxuriant  and  sappy,  and  in  severe 
frosts  suffer  accordingly.  Now  we  could  not 
grow  our  Wallflowers  on  old  walls,  which  are 
not  always  available,  but  we  can  select  a piece 
of  the  poorest  and  hardest  soil  for  the  seed  bed, 
and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  large 
enough  dig  them  up,  and  after  shortening  both 
roots  and  tops  to  induce  a well  branched  plant, 
put  them  out  in  beds  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
about  1 foot  apart  each  way,  where  they  will 
develop  dwarf  little  bushes  full  of  flower-buds, 
and  well  supplied  with  fibrous  roots  that  will 
soon  cause  the  plants  to  get  well  established 
when  transferred,  to  beds  or  borders  in  the 
autumn,  for  the  hardiness  of  Wallflowers,  like 
many  other  plants,  depends  a good  deal  on  how 
they  are  grown  the  preceding  summer. — 
J.  Groom,  Gosport. 

3041.— Improving  a lawn.— I should 
say,  judging  from  the  description,  that  the 
lawn  is  past  improvement.  In  my  opinion 
the  best  way  would  be  to  returf  it  at  once,  or 
thoroughly  prepare  it  for  seed  sowing.  Getting 
good  turves  is  the  best  way.  As  it  is  now 
covered  with  Moss,  this  would  be  the  better 
plan,  as  a good  sward  is  more  quickly  obtained. 
You  may  sow  seed  in  April,  and  meanwhile  get 
the  ground  ready.  If  you  do  not  think  the 
lawn  is  beyond  recovery,  rake  it  over  well,  and 
then  give  a liberal  dressing  of  well-decayed 
manure,  lime,  and  leaf-mould,  and  a slight 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda. — C.  T. 

3037.  — Edging  for  a walk.  — As 

you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  an  asphalte 
walk,  nothing  being  less  interesting  in  a gar- 
den, you  could  use  stone,  or  the  brick  ends 
as  you  suggest,  covering  them  with  some  pretty 
plants,  as  Stonecrop,  Saxifrage,  Sedum,  &c.  The 
most  charming  edgings  one  can  have  are  those 
of  stone,  with  the  plants  allowed  to  trail  over 
them.  The  Thrift  makes  a splendid  edging 
plant,  but  the  asphalte  would  spoil  the  effect. 
Often  a matter  often  overlooked,  yet  the  edgings 
in  the  garden  are  important.  Primrose, 
Auriculas  (the  self  coloured  varieties  in  particu- 
lar), Arabis,  Gentianella,  and  the  things 
mentioned  above,  are  all  desirable.  Try  and 
make  the  effect  as  agreeable  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances. — C.  T. 

2981.— Sowing  Delphinium  seeds. 

— I suppose  you  refer  to  the  Annual  Del- 
phiniums or  Larkspurs,  which  may  be  easily 
mixed  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  the 
early  spring  months.  There  are  many  varieties, 
some  dwarf,  others  tall,  some  compact ; and  we 
also  have  branching  types,  called  candelabrum- 
shaped ; and  for  the  dwarf  forms,  Hyacinth  and 
Stock-flowered  are  the  general  terms  used.  Sow 
thinly,  and  let  the  plants  have  ample  room  to 
develop.  In  most  positions  they  will  thrive, 
liking  rather  a dry  soil. — C.  T. 

3053.— G-ood  Dahlias.— I can  recommend 
the  following  : Half-a-dozen  show  Dahlias  : Mrs. 
W.  E.  Gladstone  (soft-pink,  perfect  form),  W. 
H.  Williams  (scarlet),  Gloire  de  Lyon  (white, 
very  large),  John  Hickling  (pure  yellow),  R. 
Dean  (deep-purple),  and  Wm.  Keith  (deep-plum 
colour),  or  Champion  Rolls  (dark-orange).  Six 
best  Cactus  kinds : Mrs.  J.  Douglas  (pinky- 
salmon),  Panthrea  (reddish-salmon),  Amphion 
(chrome-yellow),  Honoria  (light-amber),  Hy. 
Cannell  (deep-crimson),  J uarezi  (crimson-scarlet), 
or  Mrs.  Hawkins  (pale-yellow,  shaded,  with 
orange  centre).  If  you  can  obtain  ground  or 
pot  roots  you  may  start  them  in  a mild  hot-bed, 
or  in  the  greenhouse  in  April,  harden  off,  and 
plant  out  early  in  J une  ; thin  the  shoots  out  if 
numerous  to  not  more  than  three  to  each  plant. 
If  you  want  to  take  any  cuttings  start  them  a 
month  earlier.  Small  plants,  from  cuttings 
struck  in  the  spring,  may,  however  be  had  in 
June,  and  would  be  much  cheaper  than  old 
roots. — B.  C.  R. 

By  good  double  Dahlias  I presume  you 

mean  the  Pompous,  as  you  allude  also  to  the 
“very  large  double  variety.”  Twelve  good 
Pompons  would  comprise  Admiration  (crimson, 
with  white  tips  to  the  florets),  Ariel  (buff- 
orange),  Darkness  (deep-maroon),  E.  F.  Junker 
(light-amber),  Fairy  Tales  (soft-primrose), 
Hedwig  Pollwiz  (red,  white  tips  to  the  florets), 
Isabel  (orange-scarlet),  White  Aster  (white), 


Vivid  (orange-scarlet),  Mabel  (lilac),  Little 
Ethel  (white,  purple  tipped),  Golden  Gem  (yel- 
low). Six  good  show  flowers  are  Colonist 
(fawn  and  chocolate  colour,  very  distinct),  Mrs. 
Gladstone  (blush),  Eclipse  (orange-scarlet), 
Ethel  Britton  (blush,  purple-red  edges),  Maud 
Fellowes  (pink,  shaded  purple),  R.  T.  Rawlings 
(yellow).  It  is  not  easy  to  select  the  six  best 
kinds.  Six  good  Cactus  varieties  are  : A.  W. 
Tait  (pure-white),  Beauty  of  Brentwood  (pur- 
plish in  colour),  Honoria  (yellow),  Juaresi  (scar- 
let), Mrs.  Hawkins  (sulphur,  paler  at  the  edges), 
Panthea  (scarlet-salmon),  and  Professor  Baldwin 
(orange-scarlet). — C.  T. 

317L— Snowdrops.— The  fact  that  the 
plants  have  made  good  foliage  each  year  shows 
that  they  have  not  suffered  from  draught  as  one 
would  suppose  in  such  a position.  The  be- 
haviour of  the  Snowdrop  is  very  erratic  some- 
times, as  I know  to  my  cost,  as  not  many  years 
ago  I went  with  two  men  to  an  old  orchard 
where  the  Snowdrop  grows  wild,  and  took  home 
a bushel-basketful  of  the  bulbs,  which  I had 
planted  in  all  sorts  of  places  about  the  pleasure 
grounds — some  on  the  Grass,  and  under  trees, 
and  in  snug,  warm  corners.  The  first  year 
they  flowered  well,  and  I was  delighted.  The 
next  year  the  flowers  were  few  in  number  and 
very  small  ; the  following  season  they  did  not 
bloom  at  all,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  they 
had  disappeared  altogether.  If  “Disappointed” 
had  met  with  such  a failure  as  this  he  might 
well  feel  bad  ; but  if  he  perseveres  in  the  gentle 
art  of  gardening  he  will  get  used  to  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  regard  a failure  as  an  incentive  to 
more  earnest  work. — J.  C.  C. 

3112.— Hardy  perennials  from  seed. 

— You  cannot  get  seedling  perennials  to  bloom 
this  year.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  buy  single 
plants  of  each  of  the  following,  and  save 
your  seed  (or  rather  sow  it  as  soon  as  ripe)  for 
next  year’s  bloom  : Delphinium  formosum, 

Sweet  William,  Sweet  Scabious,  Campanulas  in 
variety,  Rock  Cistus,  Gaillardia,  Columbines  in 
variety,  Polyanthus,  Primrose,  Pansy,  Fox- 
glove, Dianthus,  Mimulus.  Oriental  Poppy,  and 
many  others. — A.  G.  Butler. 

Very  few  of  the  hardy  perennials  will 

flower  the  same  year  unless  some  under  glass 
early  in  the  season,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  do  this,  as  it  makes  so  much  work,  and  the 
plants  so  treated  soon  spoil  if  neglected.  Some 
of  the  very  choice  alpines  will  grow  better 
under  glass,  but  most  hardy  plants  are  best 
raised  outside.  The  seeds,  if  purchased,  to  be 
sown  in  April  or  May,  or  if  ripened  at  home  to 
be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Pretty  well  all  hardy 
plants  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  though  it 
is  hardly  desirable  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  those 
which  increase  rapidly  by  division.  The 
following  may  be  raised  from  seeds  with  advan- 
tage : Alyssum  saxatile  compactum,  Anchusa 
italica,  Anemone  coronaria  and  St.  Bridgid, 
Antirrhinums,  Columbines,  Asters  (Michaelmas 
Daisies)  ; when  good  seeds  can  be  obtained 
usually  in  a dry  warm  autumn,  Aubrietia  in 
variety,  Campanulas  in  much  variety.  Del- 
phiniums in  variety,  Dianthus  (this  will  include 
all  the  family  of  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Sweet 
Williams),  Digitalis  (Foxgloves),  Gaillardia 
grandiflora  hybrids,  “Geraniums,”  Geum 
coccineum,  Gypsophila  paniculata,  and  others  ; 
Lathyrus,  Everlasting  Peas,  Mimulus  in  variety, 
Lobelia  fulgens  and  L.  syphillitica,  Poppies, 
Iceland,  Oriental &c.,  Pen tstemons,  Pyrethuums, 
Lupins,  Phlox  herbaceous,  good  varieties,  Poten- 
tilla,  Primulas,  all  the  family,  including 
Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  Rudbeckia  New- 
mani,Saxifraga  in  variety,  Verbascums,  Veronica, 
and  mauy  others. — E.  H. 

3154.— Garden  paths.— If  there  is  a brickyard  in  the 

neighbourhood  try  to  get  a quantity  of  the’refuse  and 
broken  bricks,  whioh  ought  to  be  had  for  a shilling  or  two 
per  load,  and  make  a capital  hard  path,  especially  if  a 
little  gravel  can  be  placed  on  the  top.  Ashes  of  almost 
any  kind,  with  or  without  a foundation  of  clinkers,  also 
make  a cheap  and  good  path.— B.  0.  R. 


315S.  — Maiden-hair  Ferns.  — An  infusion  of 
Quassia-chips  spr.nkled  over  your  Ferns  with  a fine  syringe 
will  probably  answer  your  purpose  better  than  anything 
else.— A.  G.  BcTtFR.' 

Drawings  for  “ Gardening.”— Readers  i rill 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner,  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
GaRDSXIXO  ILLUSTRATED, 


CHINA  ASTERS  IN  MASSES. 

When  well  grown  and  cared  for  these  plants 
do  more,  at  a small  cost,  in  rendering  a garden 
gay  and  effective  than  any  others  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  To  see  Asters  in  their  beauty, 
however,  they  must  be  grown  in  masses  of 
mixed  colours — a way  in  which  they  show  them- 
selves off  to  great  advantage — and  produce  a 
most  striking  effect.  This  being  the  case,  the 
best  way  is  to  grow  them  in  beds,  and  as  the 
season  is  close  at  hand  for  sowing  and  planting 
them  out,  it  is  high  time  these  were  being  pre- 
pared. Asters  like  a deep,  rich  soil,  and  it  is 
only  under  such  conditions  that  really  fine 
flowers  can  be  obtained,  and  the  plants  induced 
to  hold  out,  should  dry  weather  set  in.  Planted 
in  the  ordinary  way,  they  are  mere  weeds,  com- 
pared with  such  as  are  well  fed,  and  can  get 
their  roots  deep  down  in  search  of  moisture ; 
and  when  they  can  do  this  the  hotter  the 
weather  is  the  better  it  suits  them.  Confined 
to  the  top  shallow  crust  of  earth,  they  are  soon 
dried  up,  and  the  blooms  starved,  and  this  is 
why  we  so  frequently  see  poor,  puny  plants  that 
are  to  be  found  in  borders,  where,  instead  of 
being  able  to  grow  and  develop  themselves,  all 
they  can  do  is  to  struggle  for  existence.  I find 
the 

Best  way  to  manage  them  is  to  dig  and  ca3t 
off  the  top  spit  to  one  side  handy  to  be  returned 
to  its  place  again,  and  then  trench  or  break  up 
the  soil  below,  working  in  with  it  at  the  same 
time  plenty  of  short,  decomposed  manure,  which 
will  have  the  double  effect  of  attracting  the 
roots  and  affording  them  ample  assistance  just 
as  they  most  require  it,  when  expending  and 
perfecting  the  bloom.  Trenching,  as  usually 
done,  brings  the  crude  earth  to  the  surface  and 
buries  that  which  has  been  exposed  to  the 
ameliorating  influence  of  the  atmosphere— a fact 
that  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  takes  years 
to  get  in  the  condition  in  which  plants  will  lay 
hold  of  it  and  start  away  freely.  In  very  light, 
dry  soils,  a few  barrow-loads  of  clay,  chopped  up 
finely  and  mixed  well  in,  has  a capital  and  last- 
ing effect  on  all  future  crops,  and  will  do  more 
in  producing  fine  Asters  than  any  other  help 
that  can  be  afforded.  The  thing  to  aim  at  is  to 
keep  the  bottom  cool  and  moist,  and,  this  done, 
all  else  is  clear  sailing,  as  then,  if  the  weather 
is  anything  like  favourable,  the  plants  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  best  of  the 

Many  varieties  now  grown  is  the  Victoria, 
which  has  large  globular  flowers,  borne  on  stout 
branching  stems  that  are  strong  enough  to  stand 
with  but  slight  extra  support.  Next  to  these  in 
point  of  beauty,  or  quite  equal  to  them  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  are  the  French  Poaony- flowered, 
which  are  almost  as  round  as  a ball,  and  have 
elegantly-reflexed  petals  that  give  them  a richly 
finished  appearance.  No  one  can  fail  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  above  kinds,  as  they  are  far 
ahead  of  all  others  in  every  respect ; but  if 
plants  of  less  height  are  required,  there  are  the 
Dwarf  Bouquet,  which  only  grow  to  about 
6 inches  or  so,  and  are  very  suitable  for  small 
beds  or  pot  culture.  The  so-called  German 
Asters  are  stiff  and  formal-looking,  as  the  flowers 
appear  as  if  clipped  into  shape  ; but,  for  all  this, 
they  are  favourites  with  many  and  are  certainly 
very  rich  and  varied  in  colour.  There  is  a 
general  idea  that  Asters,  to  be  good,  must  be 
raised  from  imported  seed,  but  this  is  a mistake, 
for  if  care  be  taken  in  selecting  the  best  to  save 
from, 

English  - grown  seed  is,  in  every  respect, 
equally  good.  Continental  growers  certainly 
have  the  advantage  in  point  of  climate,  as  it 
often  occurs  that  wet  spoils  the  whole  in  a few 
days,  and  to  get  well-ripened  seed  requires  a 
fine  autumn,  unless  the  plants  are  raised  and 
got  out  unusually  early.  Being  so  exceedingly 
useful  for  cut  bloom,  and  for  greenhouse  or 
other  decorative  purposes,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
grow  a few  in  large  pots,  as  then  they  may  be 
had  much  later,  after  fogs  and  damp  nights 
have  destroyed  those  out-of-doors.  hen 
required  for  such  uses,  the  end  of  the  present 
month  (April)  is  quite  time  enough  to  sow,  and 
this  should  be  done  under  hand-lights  or  in  pans 
of  light,  rich  soil,  and  then  covered  with  pieces 
of  glass  and  stood  in  a cold  frame  in  the  shade 
till  they  germinate.  To  have  fine  masses,  they 
are  best  grown  three  in  an  8-inch  pot,  in  which 
they  should  be  placed  triangularly  a little  way 
from  the  sides.  A rich  compost,  consisting 
principally  of  loam  and  old  hot-bed  manure,  is 
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the  proper  thing  for  them,  and  in  this  they 
should  be  potted  somewhat  firmly  and  then 
plunged  in  coal-ashes  or  other  material  in  an 
open,  sunny  spot  till  they  begin  to  show  flower, 
when  it  will  be  time  to  remove  them  under 
cover  of  a cold-pit  or  frame.  Being  gross 
feeders,  they  will  take  and  enjoy  plenty  of 
manure-water,  if  properly  diluted  before  it  is 
used. 

For  growing  in  beds,  seed  should  be  sown  at 
once,  and  if  it  can  be  afforded  a very  gentle 
heat  it  will  germinate  the  more  readily  ; but 
directly  the  seedlings  are  up  they  should  be 
kept  near  the  glass,  with  plenty  of  air,  in  order 
to  get  them  strong  and  robust  by  planting-out- 
time,  which  may  take  place  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  if  the  weather  is  then  sufficiently 
favourable.  A distance  of  about  15  inches  apart 
will  afford  ample  room,  unless  the  object  is  to 
get  extra-sized  flowers  for  exhibition,  when  in 
that  case  more  space  will  be  necessary  ; and  if 
the  beds  are  mulched  over  and  heavy  watering 
given  occasionally,  the  blooms  will  be  all  the 
finer  for  the  attention  bestowed.  D. 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM  SUPERBUM. 

I am  asked  by  “John  Ramsbottom  ” to  tell 
him  something  about  a large  blue-flowered 


in  pairs,  some  4 inches  across,  the  sepals  and  1 
petals  being  of  a soft  rosy-purple,  with  a large 
lip  of  the  same  colour,  having  a deep  reddish  - 
purple  blotch.  There  are  several  forms  of  this 
Orchid,  which,  however,  arescarce  in  cultivation. 
They  have  white  sepals  and  petals,  with  a rich 
blood-coloured  lip,  and  one  a pure  white  flower, 
but  these  plants  are  seldom  to  be  met  with. 
There  is  also  a variety  called  giganteum,  in 
which  the  flowers  are  altogether  larger  than  the 
type,  and  a form  called  Dayanum,  or,  more 
correctly,  anosmum,  which  is  neither  strong  in 
its  growth  nor  so  large  in  its  flowers,  which  are 
similar  in  colour  ; but  they  lack  the  peculiar 
odour  of  the  typical  plant.  This  Dendrobe 
has  its  home  in  the  Island  of  Luzon,  where 
it  is  found  growing  upon  the  branches  and  in 
the  forks  of  the  trees  at  no  great  elevation  ; 
indeed,  it  used  to  grow  quite  close  round  the 
town  of  Manilla,  so,  as  may  be  imagined,  the 
plants  are  used  to  a considerable  amount  of 
heat  and  moisture,  and  without  this  it  cannot 
be  successfully  grown.  It  should  be  planted  in 
a well-drained  basket,  filled  in  with  Sphagnum 
Moss,  very  little  peat  being  used  with  it.  The 
plant  should  be  hung  up  in  the  strong  sun- 
shine, and  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  in 
the  growing  season,  both  to  its  roots  as  well  as 
overhead  from  the  syringe  ; but  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  bulbs  are  finished  growing,  the  syringe 
' must  be  stopped  entirely,  and  the  amount  of  water 


was  a fair  grower  and  a fine  bloomer,  a friend 
having  had  it  in  bloom  this  winter  for  three 
months.  Now  Z.  Mackayi  is  a bold  growing 
plant,  and  one  of  the  most  superb  winter 
bloomers,  and  the  flowers,  too,  give  oif  a grateful 
perfume,  and  its  constitution  is  sufficiently 
hardy  to  allow  of  its  being  used  in  the  house 
for  decoration,  the  friend  above  having 
two  specimens  which  he  used,  bearing  forty 
and  fifty  flowers  which  he  used  in  turn, 
for  the  beautifying  of  his  drawing-room  for 
a fortnight,  and  the  plants  when  taken 
to  the  gardens  again  were  placed  in  the 
coolest  house.  Here  the  plants,  not  having 
been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  bad  air 
generated  by  the  consumption  of  gas,  did  not 
lose  many  of  their  leaves,  and  now  are  beginning 
to  push  up  fresh  growths,  which  will  in  due 
time  make  the  flower-spikes.  These  plants 
are  strong  growers  requiring  plenty  of  root- 
room.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and 
the  soil  used  may  be  good  peat-fibre,  mixed  with 
a portion  of  good  light,  turfy  loam,  but  this 
latter  should  have  the  most  of  the  fine  soil 
shaken  away,  and  it,  moreover,  must  be  used  in 
the  smallest  proportion.  To  this  may  be  added 
a portion  of  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  During 
the  growing  season  these  plants  eDjoy  liberal 
waterings  both  to  their  roots  and  overhead  from 
the  syringe,  and  the  air  must  be  kept  in  a moist 
i condition  ; but  after  the  growth  is  finished  and 
the  bulbs  made  up  they 
will  be  better  if  stood  in 
the  Odontoglossum-house 
to  rest.  The  most  showy 
kinds  and  the  most  suit- 
able for  an  amateur 
grower  are  : Z.  crinitum, 
Z.  Clayi,  Z.  Gautieri,  Z. 
intermedium,  and  Z. 
Mackayi.  All  of  these 
plants  possess  in  a more 
or  less  degree  some  bluish - 
lilac  or  blue  in  their 
flowers,  which  is  a very 
desirable  colour. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


MASDEV  ALLIAS. 


Bed  of  China  Asters. 


plant  of  this  genus,  which  a friend  has  sent  him 
from  Manilla,  and  of  which  he  sends  me  an  old 
bulb  ? The  above  is  its  name,  but  you  must 
understand  the  flowers  are  not  really  blue,  but 
of  a soft  rosy-purple.  The  plant  used  to  be 
more  frequently  seen  in  my  younger  days,  but 
then  nearly  everyone  that  grew  any  Orchids  at 
all  had  hot-house  ones,  and  the  plant  in  question 
is  one  that  thrives  only  in  a good  heat.  This 
Dendrobe  was  first  flowered  in  this  country  over 
fifty  years  ago,  but  I have  never  seen  it  recorded 
as  a blue-flowered  kind.  It  used  to  be  known 
in  collections  by  the  name  of  macrophyllum — 
indeed,  I think  Lindley  named  it  so,  but  he 
overlooked  the  fact  that  quite  a different  plant 
from  New  Guinea  had  several  years  before 
been  so  named  by  a Frenchman,  and  I have 
heard  the  plant  called  macranthum,  but  it  was 
named  superbum  by  Reichenbach  a little  over 
thirty  years  ago,  and  it  is  easily  distinguished 
by  the  strong  odour  of  Turkey  Rhubarb  which 
pervades  the  flowers — this,  however,  although 
strong,  does  not  become  perceptible  unless  they 
are  put  close  to  the  face ; but  although  it  has 
a peculiar  doctor’s  shop  perfume  there  is 
nothing  about  it  which  need  bring  it  into 
ill  repute.  However,  I must  say  that  a well- 
grown  plant  of  this  species  when  in  flower 
is  a noble  ornament  to  a plant-house,  especially 
when  it  has  stout  pendulous  stems,  considerably 
over  a yard  in  length,  thickly  set  with  flowers 


(See  page  742.) 

given  to  the  roots  must  be  sensibly  diminished 
until  it  ceases  entirely,  and  then  water  must  be 
given  only  now  and  again  in  order  to  keep  the 
bulbs  plump.  The  lowering  of  the  temperature, 
together  with  the  drying,  will  be  rest  enough, 
and  will  cause  the  leaves  to  fall  off  before  the 
spring,  and  so  when  the  flowers  appear  the  bulbs 
are  clear.  These  will  last  a fortnight  in  full 
beauty,  when  the  plant  must  be  put  into  grow- 
ing-trim again  for  the  next  season. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ZYGOPETALUMS. 

Here  is  a beautiful  family  of  plants  which  I am 
asked  by  “ S.  Golding  ” to  say  something  about  ? 
All  the  species  known,  I believe,  are  natives  of 
tropical  America,  and  some  few  kinds  are  garden 
hybrids,  so  that  there  is  no  great  range  of 
temperature  necessary  for  them  to  grow  iD,  and 
I have  found  them  thrive  best  when  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Cattleyas  and  other 
similar  plants,  saving  one  species,  Z.  rostratum, 
which  is  a native  of  Demerara,  and  this  I 
have  grown  with  the  greatest  success  when 
kept  in  a warm  and  moist  position,  with  the 
heat  of  the  East  Indian  house.  This  is  a dis- 
tinct plant  from  any  of  the  other  kinds,  having 
a very  large  flower,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
of  a greenish-yellow,  and  the  large  cordate  lip 
pure  white,  more  or  less  streaked  with  pink.  It 


I am  asked  by  “Mr.  W. 
Grove”  to  tell  him  how 
he  is  to  treat  members  of 
this  family  ? I am  very 
glad  to  find  now  and 
again  persons  falling  in 
with  me  in  their  fancy 
for  these  plants,  as  I con- 
sider them  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the 
whole  Orchid  family.  It 
is  true  enough  their  blos- 
soms are  of  little  or  no 
use  for  cutting  to  arrange 
with  other  flowers,  be- 
cause the  stems  appear 
to  be  too  thin  to  take  up 
sufficient  moisture  for  their  sustenance,  notwith- 
standing they  are  sufficient  to  draw  up  enough 
sustenance  when  growing  upon  the  plant,  and  to 
preserve  them  for  a very  long  time,  so  that  I am 
compelled  to  look  for  some  other  reason,  and  I 
think  something  must  be  accorded  rather  than 
the  want  of  nourishment  taken  up  by  the  stems, 
but  for  immediate  effect  nothing  can  excel  them, 
whilst  as  pot  plants  there  is  not  any  class  of 
plants  that  can  equal  them  for  brilliancy  of 
colours  ; then  again  they  are  plants  which  are 
so  easily  grown,  and  want  so  little  heat  that 
anyone  with  ordinary  accommodation  may  grow 
them.  Masdevallia,  however,  is  a very  large 
genus,  and  it  contains  two  or  three  sections,  one 
being  remarkable  for  their  bright  and  gay- 
coloured  flowers,  of  which  I may  quote  M. 
Veitchi,  M.  rosea,  M.  amabilis,  M.  Davisi,  and 
M.  Harryana  as  familiar  examples ; then 
we  have  the  large,  spider-like  flowers  of 
M.  Chimcera,  Gorgona,  bella,  Vespertilis, 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  such  kinds  as 
M.  Shuttleworthi,  M.  Estrada::  and  triangularis, 
belonging  to  the  Caudatse  group,  and  several 
others  ; all  require  shade  and  moisture,  and  a 
temperature  seldom  exceeding  48  degs.  in  height 
in  the  winter  months,  and  in  the  summer-time, 
when  we  have  the  glass  frequently  as  high  as 
80  degs.  or  90  degs.,  and  perhaps  more,  the 
house  in  which  the  Masdevallias  are  grown 
should  be  kept  down  by  shading  and  damping  ; 
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und  at  this  season  it  will  be  found  that  my  re- 
commendation for  having  these  plants  in  a house 
facing  the  north  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
their  requirements.  The  group  of  which 
Chimtera  may  be  taken  as  an  example  have  pen- 
dent flower-spikes,  and  should  be  grown  in 
hanging  baskets,  and  these  are  plants  which 
require  some  little  more  warmth  in  the  winter 
months.  My  friend  “ W.  G.”  is  now  just  in 
time  for  resurfacing  or  repotting  them,  as  I con- 
sider this  should  all  be  got  through  in  the  month 
of  February  ; and  in  potting  or  basketing  the 
plants  should  not  be  raised  above  the  pot’s  rim, 
the  pots  being  filled  to  about  two-thirds  their 
depth  with  clean  and  sweet  drainage ; should 
then  have  the  soil  placed  in  position  and  the 
plant  placed  in  position,  using  good  brown  peat- 
fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Mos3  in  about  equal 
jiroportions,  and  the  whole  well  mixed  together  ; 
and  keep  the  plants  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  never  at  any  time  allow  them  to  become 
dry,  or  to  suffer  for  want  of  moisture  in  the  air. 
But  yet  I am  not  directing  you  by  any  means  to 
make  aquatics  of  them,  and  you  will  find 
that  as  the  plants  grow  stronger  they  will  in- 
crease in  their  water-consuming  powers,  and  as 
the  weather  gets  hotter  the  evaporation  largely 
increases,  and  that  the  amount  of  water  re- 
quired to  keep  the  Masdevallia  house  in  proper 
condition  largely  increases.  Black  thrips  are 
about  the  worst  enemy  these  plants  have  to 
contend  with,  and  there  is  also  a nasty  black 
scab  which  I formerly  used  to  consider  the 
work  of  these  pests,  but  I have  been  compelled 
to  alter  my  decision  in  this  respect  very  much, 
for  I saw  the  marks  increasing  in  a house 
where  no  sign  of  the  thrip3  could  be  seen  ; but 
after  setting  to  work,  with  the  proper  ventila- 
tion and  watering,  taking  care  that  the  plants 
were  well  drained,  I now  at  the  present  moment 
have  the  pleasure  to  see  that  these  plants  are 
healthy  and  well,  and  that  they  have  not  a 
single  black  mark  upon  the  leaves  of  any  sort,  and 
these  marks  are  permanent,  so  that  if  it  is  wished 
to  get  rid  of  them  the  leaves  must  be  cut  off, 
and  this,  if  practised  upon  young  plants,  soon 
leaves  them  quite  destitute  of  any  foliage,  so 
“ W.  Grove”  may  take  heart  if  he  has  a 
lean-to  house  facing  north  or  north-west ; he 
can  make  this  into  a reception-room  for  these 
plants,  and  if  he  wants  to  know  where  these 
plants  can  be  obtained  reasonably  I will  tell 
him  ; and  if  he  wants  any  special  instructions 
upon  any  one  species  in  particular,  let  him  ask 
for  it.  Matt.  Bramble. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

3144.— A cold  greenhouse.— Mushrooms 
may  be  grown  very  well  in  the  cold  greenhouse. 
I should  recommend  the  roof  outside  to  be 
covered  with  canvas,  or,  if  this  is  objected  to, 
give  it  a very  thick  coat  of  whitewash,  which 
has  been  dressed  with  size  to  make  it  stick. 
Fill  the  house  full  of  beds,  if  possible  ; the  heat 
from  the  fermenting  manure  will  maintain  heat 
enough.  The  house  will  be  too  hot  after  June, 
but  will  come  in  useful  again  in  autumn. — E.  H. 

3130.— Oleander  not  flowering.— It 

requires  heat,  plenty  of  light,  and  regular 
watering,  with  occasional  doses  of  liquid- 
manure,  to  do  any  good  with  these  troublesome 
plants.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  trouble  of 
getting  them  to  bloom,  Oleanders  are  perfect 
nurseries  for  scale  insect,  and  have  to  be  con- 
stantly looked  over  on  that  account,  lest  they 
infect  other  plants  near  to  them.  It  has  been 
said  that  Oleanders  are  unhealthy  in  a house  ; 
but  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  they  do  not 
repay  one  for  the  trouble  of  growing  them. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

— - The  Oleander  requires  more  heat  to  open  the 
(lowers  Get  someone  who  has  a warm  greenhouse  to  take 
it  in  when  in  hud,  and  the  (lowers  will  then  open. — E.  It. 

3141. — Gladiolus  bulbs. — It  is  usual  for 
a Gladiolus  bulb,  if  large,  to  produce  two  or 
more  bulbs  on  the  top  of  the  same ; but 
these  small  bulbs  will  the  following  season  prob- 
ably produce  not  more  than  one"  each  on  the 
top.  They  may,  of  course,  produce  numerous 
small  ones  from  the  size  of  Mustard-seed  to 
large  Peas  from  the  base  of  the  bulb.  I have 
grown  tens  of  thousands  of  Gladiolus  bulbs,  but 
1 never  rubbed  any  of  the  shoots  off  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  one  strong  growth.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  answer  to  rub  off  the 
extra  growths  and  leave  one  only,  and  that  one 


would  be  stronger.  “ Howden  ” had  better 
try  a few  bulbs  by  rubbing  off  all  the  growths 
but  one,  and  some  by  planting  them  without 
doing  this.  Mark  them,  and  note  the  result. — 
J.  D.  E. 

3141.— Lapagerias  in  a box.— No,  it  is 

not  necessary  to  put  a division  in  the  box.  The 
roots  may  be  allowed  to  mix  together  without 
coming  to  any  harm.  In  the  size  box  you 
mention  you  ought  to  succeed  admirably  with 
these  plants,  but  you  must  give  water  carefully 
for  the  first  few  months,  and  not  wet  the  soil 
beyond  the  point  to  which  the  roots  extend,  or 
it  will  get  sour  before  the  roots  have  time  to 
reach  it.  When  the  plants  get  established 
give  enough  water  to  run  out  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  and  then  wait  until  the  whole  gets 
moderately  dry  before  giving  any  more. — 
J.  C.  C. 

3152.  — Forcing  Malmaison  Carna- 
tions and  Gladioli.— If  the  Carnations  are 
strong  and  healthy  they  would  have  bloomed 
more  or  less  during  the  winter  in  a light,  airy 
house  at  50  degs.  to  60  degs.  If  now  subjected  to 
a moderate  degree  of  warmth  they  will  soon 
begin  blooming,  but  the  strong  moist  heat  of  a 
forcing-house  will  spoil  them.  “ The  Bride  ” 
Gladioli  may  also  be  gently  forced  at  any  time 
now,  but  do  not  overdo  it. — B.  C.  R. 

3107.— Cult ure  of  Chinese  Primulas. 

— For  flowering  in  November  sow  in  March 
in  pots  or  pans,  the  seeds  covered  with  fine 
sandy  soil,  or  sand  alone  answers  very  well. 
The  surface  to  be  covered  with  Moss,  or  else 
a square  of  glass  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
pot  till  the  seedlings  appear.  If  Moss  is  used 
care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  remain  on 
too  long,  and  if  removed  all  at  once  a square 
of  glass  should  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  pot 
for  two  or  three  days  till  the  seedlings  harden  a 
bit,  and  then  air  must  be  gradually  admitted 
till  they  can  bear  full  exposure.  The  seed  pots 
should  not  stand  in  the  full  sunshine  at  any 
time  till  they  have  been  well  hardened  by  ex- 
posure. When  , they  have  made  three  or  four 
email  leaves  pot* off  singly  in  small  pots  and  shift 
on.  They  require  more  root  space  till  they  are  in 
5-inch  or  6-inch  pots.  Good  plants  can  be 
had  in  6-inch  pots,  and  very  nice  stuff  is 
grown  by  market  men  in  5-inch  pots.  Loam 
and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts,  with  some  sharp 
sand  to  keep  it  open,  will  grow  Primulas  well. 
Cold  frames  are  the  best  position  for  the  plants 
in  summer,  the  frames  to  be  turned  so  that  they 
face  the  north.  After  October  the  plants  will 
do  better  on  a shelf  in  a warm  greenhouse  or 
conservatory. — E.  H. 

3126.— Repotting  plants.— In  repotting 
such  plants  as  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  Petu- 
nias, &c.,  some  discretion  is  needed  as  to  the 
treatment,  and  the  method  of  repotting  them. 
At  no  time  should  all  the  old  soil  be  shaken 
from  the  roots,  but  sometimes  a large  portion 
may  be  removed  in  the  early  spring  or  in  the 
autumn,  but  if  they  are  repotted  later  into  larger 
sized  flower-pots  it  may  be  as  well  not  to 
remove  any  soil  at  all.  The  flower-pots  should 
be  well  drained,  and  the  fresh  mould  ought  to 
be  pressed  firmly  around  the  roots  ; the  plants 
to  be  set  a very  trifle  deeper  than  they  were 
before.— J.  D.  E. 

3133.  — Violets  for  autumn  and 
winter. — The  old  Blue  Neapolitan  Violet  will 
bloom  throughout  the  entire  winter  in  a frame, 
but  De  Parme  and  Marie  Louise  are  earlier  and 
somewhat  more  free,  and  thus  perhaps  better 
for  planting  outside.  The  Russian  (single) 
flowers  here  in  the  opeu  during  the  entire 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  and  Victoria 
Regina  is  also  a very  fine  and  useful  kind. — 
B.  C.  R. 

3121.— Sowing  Calceolaria  seed.— I 

expect  you  refer  to  seed  of  the  large  flowering 
herbaceous  section.  If  so  you  may  sow  the 
seed,  or  part  of  it,  at  once,  and  if  the  plants  are 
grown  during  the  summer  in  pots  in  a lightly 
shaded  frame,  with  plenty  of  air,  or  planted  out 
on  a moist  and  shady  border,  they  will  bloom 
nicely  in  the  autumn.  But  the  usual  time  for 
sowing  seed  of  these  plants  is  from  June  to 
August,  when  they  flower  the  following  May  or 
June.  Sow  in  a warm  greenhouse  now. — 
B.  C.  R. 

3123. —Anemone  coronaria  from  seed. 

— A.  coronaria  (the  Poppy  Anemone)  flowers 
naturally  in  April  or  May,  and  with  a little 


preparation  of  the  soil  may  thrive  almost  any- 
where. If  the  seed  is  3own  early  in  the  spring, 
and  the  plants  grown  carefully  on  under  glass, 
and  planted  out  in  April,  they  will  flower  the 
same  season  ; but  the  usual  time  to  sow  the  seed 
is  in  the  autumn,  or  late  summer,  as  soon  as  it 
is  ripe.  The  plants  may  be  grown  and  flowered 
in  an  unheated  greenhouse,  and  they  should  be 
placed  near  the  glass  roof  of  the  house.  By 
sowing  the  seed  at  different  times,  and  with  a 
little  care,  and  the  use  of  the  unheated  green- 
house, flowers  may  be  obtained  nearly  all  the 
year  round. — J.  D.  E. 

3145. — A hot-bed. — In  winter  time,  when 
the  weather  is  cold  and  there  is  little  or  no  sun- 
shine to  act  on  the  frames,  or  in  stormy  weather, 
a dung  bed  will  sometimes  refuse  to  commence 
to  heat.  When  such  is  the  case  a few  lawn- 
mowings  seldom  fail  to  induce  fermentation  in 
the  whole  mass.  Last  winter,  just  before 
Christmas,  I had  a bed  which  would  not  start 
heating.  I took  off  about  15  inches  of  the 
manure,  laid  on  a few  inches  of  Carrot-tops,  and 
then  replaced  the  manure.  This  soon  produced 
the  desired  result.  I never  tread  the  manure 
so  hard  in  winter  as  I do  later  on  when  the 
weather  is  warmer  or  the  sun  more  powerful. — 
L.  C.  K. 

3156.— Management  of  a propagator. 

— In  the  propagators  of  this  kind  I make, 
and  which  I have  several  times  described  in 
Gardening,  I do  not  cover  the  tank  (or 
evaporating-pan)  entirely  with  perforated  zinc, 
but  merely  place  it  (a  loose  one)  in  the  lower 
chamber  of  the  frame,  with  the  perforated  metal 
diaphragm  2 inches  or  3 inches  above  it,  and  in 
this  way  I find  little  or  no  trouble  from 
excessive  damp.  Should  anything  of  the  kind 
occur  I lay  a slate  over  the  pan,  but  this  is 
hardly  ever  necessary.  The  moisture-laden 
atmosphere  aids  germination,  in  my  experience, 
and  if  a little  air  is  always  left  on,  and  the  soil 
in  the  pans,  or  pots,  &c. , kept  constantly  moist 
(this  is  important)  everything  will  go  well.— 
B.  C.  R. 

2974.— Treatment  of  a Plumbago  - 

Plumbago  capensis  is  probably  the  plant  in- 
tended ; it  produces  pale-blue  flowers  on  short 
terminal  spikes.  It  should  be  rested  in  winter 
and  cut  back  well  after  flowering.  The  plant 
does  best  in  a border  of  good  soil,  but  with  fair 
culture  it  is  an  excellent  pot  plant.  There  is 
also  a variety  with  white  flowers.  Loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand  should  be  used  for  it.  P. 
Larpentse  is  hardy,  producing  violet-coloured 
flowers.  P.  rosea  flowers  freely  as  a stove  plant 
in  winter. — J.  D.  E. 

2976.— Treatment  of  Heaths  — There 
are  a very  large  number  of  Heaths,  and  all  of 
them  are  adapted  for  greenhouse  culture.  The 
species  usually  sold  by  the  florist  are  the  easiest 
to  grow,  and  are  termed  herbaceous  Heaths. 
Erica  hyemalis  is  the  species  usually  sold. 
They  do  require  a good  deal  of  water  when  in 
growth,  but  in  the  winter  enough  to  keep  the 
soil  moderately  moist.  When  water  is  applied, 
enough  should  be  given  to  run  through  the  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  in  the  winter 
season  give  water  again  when  the  soil  is  dry, 
but  nothing  like  dusty-dry — overdryness  is 
fatal  to  Heaths.  When  this  type  of  Heaths 
passes  out  of  bloom,  the  young  wood  should  be 
cut  back  to  within  2 inches  or  3 inches  of  the 
point  from  whence  it  sprung.  The  hard- wooded 
Cape  Heaths  are  easy  to  grow  when  once  their 
requirements  are  well  understood.  They  must 
all  be  potted  in  fibrous  peat  soil,  well  drained, 
and  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  over  dry 
at  the  roots  ; this  is  often  fatal.  Water  con- 
taining lime  ought  not  to  be  used,  and  it  is 
unsafe  to  use  manure-water. — J.  D.  E. 

2972.— Medeola  and  Gnaphaiium.— 

Medeola  asparagoides,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  is  a very 
elegant  greenhouse  climber,  well  worthy  of  culti- 
vation ; it  produces  its  small,  sweet-scented, 
greenish-white  flowers  at  midwinter.  It  is  one 
of  the  numerous  plants  reintroduced  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Wilson 
Saunders,  F.  R.  S. , and  is  easily  grown.  It  can 
be  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  heat,  and  the  plant  it- 
self succeeds  best  planted  out  in  a warm  green- 
house ; the  slender  growths  may  be  trained  on  a 
trellis  or  up  the  rafters  of  the  house.  Gnap- 
haiium decurrens  is  a hardy  perennial  growing 
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to  the  height  of  about  30  inches,  and  producing 
a head  of  small  whitish  llowers  clustering 
together,  with  smaller  lateral  heads,  freely  pro- 
duced from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  It  is 
North  American,  and  the  seeds  may  vegetate 
sown  in  small  seed-pans  placed  in  a frame. — 
J.  D.  E. 

3031.  — Crassulas. — The  Crassulas  are 
easily-grown  plants  and  very  ornamental  in  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory.  They  like  a light, 
airy  position  in  the  greenhouse  ; in  fact,  they 
succeed  admirably  planted  out  in  the  flower 
border  in  summer.  They  require  the  same 
treatment  as  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  other 
easily-grown  greenhouse  plants.  C.  coccinea  is 
one  of  the  brightest-coloured  and  best  varieties  ; 
C.  versicolor  is  also  a pretty  variety,  the  corolla 
bright-red  outside,  whitish  within.  The  above 
are  often  grown  in  gardens  as  Kalosanthus.  The 
genus  rochea  has  now  been  included  in  Crassula, 
and  C.  falcata  is  a pretty  greenhouse  plant.  C. 
jasminea  is  also  pretty  as  a greenhouse  plant  ; 
C.  lactea  (white)  is  excellent  for  winter  flower- 
ing.— J.  D.  E. 

3080.— Raising  plants.— You  could  raise 
annuals  in  the  way  suggested  without  any 
cover  ; but,  of  course,  this  work  can  be  as  well 
done  in  the  open  air.  You  may  use  well-decayed 
manure,  if  you  like,  but  provided  the  soil  is 
already  moderately  good  that  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary. You  might  raise  Primroses,  Polyanthus, 
Auriculas,  and  such  like  things  also  in  such  a 
place ; but  if  you  wish  for  hardy  annuals  why 
not  sow  straight  away  in  the  open  ? — C.  T. 

3116.  — Propagating  Echeveria  retusa.— If 
the  flowers  are  constantly  picked  off  they  will  ultimately 
develop  foliage.  I have  repeatedly  worked  up  stocks  of 
this  and  other  Echeverias  by  cuttings  off  the  flowering- 
shoots,  and  after  a time  they  cease  to  produce  flowers 
only.— E.  H. 

3132.— Worms  in  a Passion-flower  pot  — Give 
the  soil  in  the  pots  a good  soaking  with  lime-water.  It 
will  not  injure  the  Passion-flower.  Repeat  it  in  a fortnight 
if  necessary.— E.  H. 

Water  the  plant  with  strong  lime  water  two  or 

three  times,  and  give  the  soil  a good  sprinkling  of  soot. 
If  this  has  not  the  desired  effect,  better  shake  the  plant 
cut  and  repot  it,  or,  better  still,  plant  it  in  a large  box  or 
bed  of  light  loamy  soil.— B.  C.  R. 


3188. — Culture  of  Pinks.— T am  going  to  plant  a 
bed  of  Pinks,  and  should  be  glad  of  information  as  to  their 
culture  and  the  best  varieties  ? Soil  is  of  a medium  nature 
in  Lancashire.— J.  Seep. 

3189. — Raising  Tomato-seeds.— I raise  Tomato- 
seeds  in  a frame  to  plant  out,  and  I want  to  know  how 
muoh  the  frame  should  he  heated,  and  with  what  ? I pro- 
pose sowing  seed  in  about  three  weeks. — Devon. 

3190. — “Marguerite”  Carnations.— Will  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  proper  trealment  of 
“ Marguerite”  Carnations,  the  best  time  for  sowing,  and 
soil  required?  I have  a small  greenhouse. — Reaper. 

3191.  — Hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  — Wanted 
names  of  twelve  hardy  evergreen  shrubs?  Some  should 
be  flowering  ones.  They  are  to  stand  in  a double  row, 
front  row  from  3 feet,  back  from  6 feet  high. — See  Bee. 

3192  —Japanese  Chrysanthemums.— I should 
be  glad  to  have  the  names  of  a dozeu  good  large-flowering 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  (3  feet  to  4 feet  in  height)  that 
will  bloom  well  and  freely  during  the  month  of  October  ? 
—Hamilton. 

3193.  — Slugs  in  a greenhouse.— I have  a bed 
under  the  stage  of  my  greenhouse,  and  I am  terribly 
troubled  with  slugs  in  it.  Is  there  anything  I can  water 
the  Ferns  with  that  will  not  hurt  them  and  yet  keep  the 
slugs  off  ?— Stamps. 

3194.  — Leaf-mould.— Will  someone  please  tell  me  the 
best  sort  of  leaves  for  leaf-mould  for  general  purposes  of 
potting,  and  what  sort  of  leaves  are  of  no  use  for  potting? 
Also,  is  it  any  difference  what  sort  of  leaves  are  used  with 
manure  for  hot-beds  ? — W.  H. 

3195. — Tomatoes  for  market.— Would  someone 
please  tell  me  the  best  way  to  grow  Tomatoes  for  the 
market?  Is  it  better  to  plant  them  in  boxes,  or  simply 
prepare  a bed  in  the  greenhouse  for  them  ? Also,  what  is 
the  best  soil  for  them  ?— M.  S.  J. 

3196. — Manure  for  a garden.—  Finding  a difficulty 
in  getting  ordinary  stable-manure  for  the  garden  could  I 
use  that  of  the  pigeon  if  I mix  three  times  the  bulk  of 
earth  with  it?  Could  I use  it  for  Roses,  Perennial  Phloxes, 
Gaillardias,  and  such  plants  ?— A.  A.  M. 

3197. — A small  garden.— I have  a very  small  gar- 
den, 48  feet  by  24  feet.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how 
to  lay  it  out  to  the  beat  advantage  ? I do  not  want  any 
ugly  crops,  but  should  like  a couple  of  Apple-trees.  Any 
hints  would  be  thankfully  received. — Exotic. 

3198.  — Sweet  Peas. — Last  year  I had  a row  of  very 
fine  Sweet  Peas  (mixed),  and  I saved  a nice  lot  of  seed. 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  whether  the  varieties  I had 
will  be  produced  again  from  the  seed  saved,  or  whether 
all  the  varieties  will  be  reduced  to  a few  indistinct  ones? 
—Glamorgan. 

3199. — Vine  in  a pot.— Would  anyone  kindly  give 
me  a little  information  on  the  management  of  a Black 
Hamburgh  Vine  in  an  11-inch  pot,  and  which  has  now 
burst  out  into  leaf?  It  is  very  healthy  at  present,  and 
in  a heated  greenhouse  with  a warmth  from  50  degs.  to 
60  degs.— Pot-Vine. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening /ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  /or  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  $7,  Southarnpton-strect,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  anydesignation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
Queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
t ime  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
c rmmunications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and. 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


3180. — Bryophyllum  calycinum.— Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  how  I am  to  grow  this  plant  from  a leaf  ?— 
Tullynally. 

3181. — Making  a hot-bed  — Would  anyone  kindly 
inform  me  how  to  make  a hot-bed  from  stable-manure  to 
raise  seedlings? — Beginner. 

3182. — Celery  “bolting.”— Will  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  the  cause  of  Celery  “ bolting ’’—that  is,  growing  into 
a thick  stalk  in  the  centre  7— Stamps. 

3183. — Cacalias.— Will  anyone  kindly  give  me  a de- 
scription of  both  plant  and  flowers  of  Cacalia  articulata  and 
Oacalia  canescens?  Are  they  of  easy  culture?— Cacalia. 

3184. — Culture  of  Cyperus  alternifolius.—  I 
should  be  obliged  to  anyone  for  a few  hints  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Cyperus  alternifolius  from  seeds  ? — Charles 
Parsley. 

3185. —  Forget-me-nots.—  I have  seen  gardens  very 
gay  with  this  flower  in  May.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
what  variety  it  is,  and  give  instructions  for  raising  the 
plants?— Myosotis. 

3186.  — Daffodils.— Would  someone  kindly  inform  me 
if  the  roots  of  Daffodils  spread  quicker  when  the  flowers 
are  allowed  to  remain  on,  or  if  they  do  equally  as  well 
when  cut  ?— Daffodil. 

3187.  — Climbing  Roses.— Will  someone  kindly  give 
me  the  names  of  half  dozen  good  Climbing  Roses  for  out- 
door growing  on  a wall  facing  south-east?  The  wall  is 
covered  with  wire-netting.  Also  half-dozen  good  stan- 
dards and  half  dozen  good  Teas  for  outside  growing? — 
Hamilton 


3200. — Greenhouse  Perns.— Would  someone  give 
me  the  names  of  a dozen  or  so  greenhouse  Ferns  suitable 
to  grow  for  sale  ? I have  Pteria  serrulata,  P.  oretioa,  P. 
tremula,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  Capillus-veneris,  Asple- 
nium  bulbiferum,  Polystichum  proliferum,  and  Davallia 
canariense.— J.  R.  L. 

3201. — Boards  by  the  side  of  beds.  — I am 

thinking  of  putting  down  some  narrow  boards  for  the 
sides  of  the  beds  in  the  garden.  I should  be  muoh  obliged 
if  someone  would  advise  me  as  to  the  best  preservative  to 
apply  to  them?  I have  been  told  something  about  a 
mixture  of  tar  and  lime.— J.  Seed. 

3202. — Culture  of  Christmas  Roses.— I (shall 
feel  very  grateful  if  someone  will  kindly  give  me  a few 
hints  on  the  culture  of  Christmas  Roses,  and  also  say  if  it 
harms  them  to  cut  off  the  foliage,  as  I have  been  told 
never  to  do  so?  I should  also  like  to  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  slugs  with  which  mine  are  infested?— Erin. 

3203. — Seed  Potatoes. — 1,  How  are  Potatoes  beet 
made  to  sprout  ? 2,  What  depth  should  Potatoes  be  put 
under  ground  when  first  planted  ? 3,  Should  I heap  the 
earth  over  them  when  I plant  them,  or  not  till  they 
appear  above  the  ground  ? 4,  What  distance  should  the 
Potatoes  be  planted  from  each  other  ? 5,  What  distance 
should  the  rows  be  apart  ? — Ignorant. 

3204. — Pruning  an  Apple-tree.— Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  whether  it  would.be  best  to  prune  a Golden 
Pippin  Apple-tree  now,  or  leave  it  until  next  autumn  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen  ? Last  year  it  bore  a very  large 
crop,  over  5,000  fruits,  and  afterwards  was  neglected.  Any 
advice,  too,  as  to  how  pruning  should  be  done  by  a novice 
would  be  much  esteemed?— E.  V.  W. 

3205. — Marechal  Niel  Rose.— I have  a Marochal 
Niel  Rose  in  a lean-to  greenhouse.  This  is  its  second  year. 
It  appears  to  be  unhealthy,  having  made  no  progress  since 
planted.  The  lights  immediately  over  it  are  opened  to 
admit  air.  Could  it  be  that  the  draught  is  too  muoh  for 
the  Rose,  and  cheeks  its  growth?  It  has  been  well 
mulched.  It  did  not  bloom  last  year.— E.  B. 

3206. — Sinking  a well.— I am  wishing  to  sink  a well 
in  my  garden,  and  should  like  to  know  if  an  artesian  well 
would  answer,  as  X suppose  the  water  could  then  be  drawn 
from  a tap,  and  save  the  labour  of  pumping?  Would  this 
be  an  expensive  plan  ? A neighbour  tells  me  we  should 
reach  water  at  from  12  feet  to  15  feet.  The  soil  is  gravelly. 
Any  information  on  the  subjeot,  also  any  suggestion  as  to 
pumps,  etc.,  will  be  thankfully  received  by— Ignoramus. 

3207.  — Echeverias  for  pot  culture.—  I am 

desirous  of  forming  a collection  of  all  the  best  Echeverias 
suitable  for  pot  culture.  In  a continental  catalogue  I 
have  about  sixty  varieties  are  mentioned.  I suppose 
many  of  these  are  rare,  as  one  seldom  sees  them  men- 
tioned in  English  catalogues.  I append  the  names  of  a 
few.  Will  someone  help  me  in  making  a selection?— 
Agavoides,  amoena,  Bernhardyana,  bicolor,  caleophana, 
californioa,  carinata,  clavifolia,  ooolearis,  coccinea,  colos- 
sea,  Destmetiana,  farinosa,  ferrea,  Funcki,  fimbriata, 
glauca  gigantea,  globosa,  globosa  extansa,  grandiflora, 
Greeni,  imbricatissima,  linguaefolia,  maculata,  misteca, 
mucronata,  mutabilis,  ovata,  pachyphytioides,  peruviana, 
pruinosa,  pulverulenta,  purpurea,  retusa,  retusa  flori-  j 


bunda,  roswmormis,  rosaia,  soaphylla,  Schcidiokeri, 
secunda,  seounda  glauca,  seounda  glauca  major,  securi- 
fera,  spicata,  stellata,  stolonifera,  turbiriata,  Van  der 
Heideni,  vllIoBa,  Wouweriana,  Van  Celsti,  metallica,  m. 
crispa,  m.  Eugenia,  m.  glauca  elegans,  m.  monstrussa,  rn. 
ruberrima,  m.  undulata. — EchkvkriaJ 

3208.— Treatment  of  a Sweet  Potato.— Last 
autumn  I was  given  a Sweet  Potato  tuber,  which  had  been 
grown  over  water  up  to  that  time,  and  had  three  healthy 
stems.  It  was  then  planted  in  a pot  half  buried  iri  the 
soil,  and  kept  in  a warm  kitchen  window,  where  it 
flourished  until  cold  weather  set  in,  when  each  shoot 
gradually  died  away.  The  tuber  still  appears  perfectly 
sound.  Will  it  make  a fresh  growth  this  coming  summer  f 
Shall  I repot  it  or  leave  it  undisturbed  ?— Trout. 

3209  -Barbed-wire  fence. — Can  I compel  my 
neighbour  to  remove  a barbed-wire  fence  which  he  has 
erected  as  a boundary  between  my  garden  and  his  own? 
I have  a footpath  directly  close  to  the  above  fence,  and, 
of  course,  in  passing  along  the  walk  the  barbed-wire  be- 
comes a nuisance,  particularly  as  the  wire  is  close  to  the 
ground.  The  fence  is  4 feet  high  or  so.  It  is  a market- 
earden  I have,  and,  of  course,  I use  the  walks  a great 
deal.  The  property  is  my  own.  —Constant  Reader. 

3210. — Chrysanthemum  culture.— Will  someone 
ha  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  on  the  following?— Ought  the 
foliage  as  well  as  the  soil  to  be  watered  or  syringed  over- 
head with  water  and  other  liquid  stimulants  in  order  to 
promote  that  strong  healthy  growth  so  requisite,  as  my 
plants  are  deficient  of  that  depth  of  green  and  freshness 
of  colour,  and  wanting  in  strength  of  constitution  ? What 
kind  of  liquid  stimulant  for  overhead  watering,  at  what 
stages  of  growth,  and  how  often  applied  ?— Old  Reader 
of  Gardening. 

3211. — A wind-swept  garden.— My  garden  of 
two  acres  lies  in  a valley  in  Perthshire,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a 5 ft.  wall.  The  wind  comes  down  through  a hollow 
in  the  hills  to  the  north,  and  sweeps  the  garden.  1 have 
thought  of  a 10  ft.  wall,  and  got  in  estimates,  but  owing 
to  the  wind  coming  downwards  I do  not  think  the  little 
protection  it  would  give  would  justify  the  expense.  I 
propose,  therefore,  planting  a hedge  just  inside  the  north 
wall,  although  there  is  a good  border  there,  and  I ask  what 
could  be  recommended?  Should  I plant  Spruce,  Yew, 
Cypress,  or  what  ? — A.  C.  N. 

2212.— Daffodils  failing  to  bloom.— I have  pub 
down  Daffodil  bulbs  (Colleen  Bawn,  princeps,  incom- 
parabilis)  and  several  other  Trumpet  varieties  in  a made 
garden.  They  bloomed  well  the  first  year,  but  this  year 
and  last  they  have  quite  failed,  only  putting  out  one  bloom 
to  every  three  or  four  dozen  bulbs.  They  put  up  any 
amount  of  leaves.  Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  proper 
compost  for  them  ? I have  given  them  a supply  of  peat- 
litter  from  stable,  and  top-dressed  them  in  autumn.  The 
garden  is  situated  close  to  the  sea.  Perhaps  the  air  does 
not  suit  them.  The  common  double  variety  blooms  well 
here.— E.  B. 

3213. — Greenhouse  flue  — Would  “ J.  C.  C.”  or 
“B.  C.  R”  kindly  give  advice  as  follows?— I have  a 
greenhouse  heated  by  a flue,  and  wish  to  put  up  a pit  at 
the  end  of  it,  and  to  heat  it  from  the  same  fire-place.  The 
flue  runs  straight  for  10  feet  in  the  house,  then  turns  to 
the  left.  I thought  of  making  a turn  to  the  right  also  into 
the  pit,  so  as  to  form  a T,  and  place  a damper  on  each 
side,  and  use  glazed  socket  pipes  for  pit.  It  would 
require  another  chimney,  but  what  I wish  to  know  is 
should  I be  able  to  get  the  draught  through  either  house 
or  pithy  closing  the  opposite  damper?  The  fire-place  is 
large,  and  the  pit  would  not  be  required  in  the  depth  of 
winter. — J.  R.  L. 

3214. — Climbing  Roses  in  a conservatory  in 
the  Isle  Of  Wight.— My  conservatory  is  a lean-to 
facing  south.  Against  the  north  wall  I have  a Martehal 
Niel,°a  Lamarque,  and  Fortune’s  Yellow,  at  the  west 
end  a Climbing  Niphetos.  They  have  been  planted  three 
years  in  fairly  good  but  rather  light  soil,  which  was  well 
manured  at  time  of  planting,  and  has  been  annually  top- 
dressed  since.  Last  spring,  as  advised  in  Gardening,  I 
cut  the  Niel  and  Niphetos  hard  back  just  after  flowering. 
The  latter  made  good  growth,  the  former  a fair  amount 
only.  In  autumn  I kept  the  house  cool,  and  let  them  get 
fairly  dry  at  the  roots.  About  the  middle  of  December  I 
gave  them  a good  top-dressing  and  watered  them.  In 
pruning  I merely  tipped  the  long  shoots.  From  this  time 
I kept  the  temperature  46  degs.  to  50  degs.  at  night, 
60  degs.  to  65  degs.  by  day,  occasionally  rising  to  70  degs. 
or  75  degs.  when  sun  was  bright.  All  the  Roses,  except 
Niel,  have  broken  into  growth  fairly  well  in  the  root,  but 
not  up  the  walls— i.e., the  topsonly  are  breaking.  Niphetos 
has  a fair  number  of  buds,  but  they  open  very  small, 
Niel  hardly  any,  Lamarque  a fair  number,  and  Fortune’s 
Yellow  none.  Niel,  in  addition  to  having  few  buds,  is 
pushing  very  few  shoots,  several  of  which  are  blind, 
Sinoe  Deoember  I have  watered  once  a fortnight  with 
weak  liquid-manure.  The  roof  of  house  has  the  under- 
side of  glass  frosted  over  with  green  paint,  and  is  rather 
opaque.  So  far  there  is  no  green-fly  or  mildew,  and  the 
foliage  looks  quite  healthy.  Will  “J.  C.  C.”  or  “ P.  U.” 
kindly  say  what  is  wrong,  and  advise  me  what  to  do  to 
improve  matters  another  year  ? — J.  L.  W. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  f urther 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additiona 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

3215. — Orchids  for  baskets  (&■_  Golding).— You 
must  say  for  what  temperature  you  want  these,  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  oblige.— M.  B. 

3216. — Dendrobiums  (G.  Grove).- You  may  safely 
hang  up  the  majority  of  these  plants,  and  they  will  do  well 
under  this  treatment ; but  there  are  species,  such  as  D. 
Dalhousianum  and  some  others,  which  are  much  too  large 
for  this  style  of  culture.— M.  B. 

3217. — Mate  (D.  Jones)  is  the  South  American  name 
given  to  the  dried  leaves  of  Ilex  paraguayensis,  which  is 
used  largely  there  as  we  use  Chinese  Tea  here.  Some 
10,000,000  lb.  are  annually  consumed,  and  it  has  a some- 
what bitter  taste,  having  the  same  active  principle  as  the 
Chinese  Tea,  but  wanting  in  some  of  the  volatile  oils.— J. 
Jarvis. 
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3218.  — Coelogynebarbata(7,.Cooiso»). — This,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  ia  a grand  species,  and  a good  variety  of 
it  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The  brown  braots  which 
you  oomplain  of  as  clothing  the  upper  part  of  the  spike  is 
quite  natural  to  it ; but  these  will  soon  bo  hidden  by  the 
large  pure-white  blossoms  which  have  a sooty-black  lip 
For  this  fine  speoies  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Win.  Bull,  of 
Chelsea,  who  imported  it  about  a dozen  years  ago  from 
Northern  India.— M.  B. 

3219. — Seeds  of  Australian  plants  (G.  Crombie). 
— You  have  some  seeds  of  very  beautiful  plants.  Many  of 
them  were  much  sought  after  when  I was  a boy,  but  now 
one  cannot  see  them  anywhere.  You  must  bow  the  seeds 
at  once.  Bo  not  cover  them  deeply,  and  set  them  close 
to  the  glass  in  a sunny  warm  plaee,  water  moderately,  and 
I should  think  the  plants  will  soon  show  up.  When  this 
occurs  you  might  ask  again,  saying  what  seeds  are 
growing  — J.  J. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  Pryor. — Paradise-stocks.  Apply  to  Messrs.  G.  Bun- 
yard  & Co.,  Maidstone,  Kent. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 
Names  Of  plants. — Miss  M.  T.  Cummins.— Fern 

Phlebodium  aureum. 1<\  M.  P.  — Fuchsia  coccinea. 

Tib.  — 1,  Habrothamnus  elegans;  2,  Libonia  flori- 

bunda. 


J.  DERRICKS 

Cheap  Plants,  Carriage  Paid. 


ALL  STRONG  PLANTS  b.  d. 

12  Rosea  on  own  roots,  li  to  3 ft.  high,  Gloire,  Homfere, 

R§ve  d'Or,  Abel  Carriere,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Periere,  Mai* 

gottin,  Souv.  d’Elise,  &c.,  12  var.  List  free 4 6 

6 Deutzia  gracilis,  strong  for  forcing,  \\  ft.  high  ..2  3 
6 Mrs.  Sinkins  Pinks,  strong  clumps  (12  for  Is.  9d.)  ..  13 

12  Iceland  Poppies,  white  or  yellow 16 

G Perennial  Pyrethrums  or  Delphiniums 16 

12  Perennial  Gaillardias 19 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2 to  3 feet,  strong 2 3 

20  Seedling  Carnations,  from  double  flowers  ..  ..16 

12  Hollyhocks  from  choice  double  flowers 2 3 

6 Variegated  Ivies,  Gold  and  Silver  (12  for  3s.  6d.)  ..2  3 

6 Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  small-leaved,  strong,  2 to  3 ft...  2 6 
3 Hydrangeas  Dr.  Hogg,  best  variety  (12  for  3s.  6d.)  ..13 

20  Foxgloves,  white  or  spotted  (40  for  2s.  6d.)  . . ..16 

6 Violets  Comte  Brazza,  double  white  (12  for  2s. ) ..  13 

25  Wallflowers,  Harbinger,  Belvoir  Castle,  &c.  (50  for  2s.)  1 3 

20  Antirrhinums  or  Aquilegias  16 

20  Canterbury  Bells,  double  or  single  16 

6 Arum  Lilies  (12  for  2s.  6d.) 16 

3 Greenhouse  Asparagus  16 

6 Double  Tropseolum  Hermoine  Grasshoff  (12  for  2s.)  1 3 

3 Passion  flowers  (3  var.),  1 Tacsonia  16 

6 Heliotropes,  6 var.,  named 16 

12  Tuberous  Begonias,  good  strain,  assorted  ..30 

6 Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisy  ( Chrysanthemum  maxi- 
mum)   16 

12  Alpine  Auriculas,  2-years'  plants 16 

6 Ranunculus  aconitifolius,  double  white  ..  ..16 

12  Double  Carnations,  mixed,  strong  layers  . . ..26 

6 Hardy  climbers  (Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  Virginian 

Creepers,  Clematis,  &c.) 19 

6 Primula  cashmeriana  or  cortusoides 16 

6 Achillea  Ptarmica,  double  white 16 

Any  11s.  worth  may  be  selected  from  this  advt.  for  lus.  All 


plants  carefully  packed  and  carriage  paid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  for  cash  with  order. 

J.  DERRICK, 

PORTISHEAD,  near  BRISTOL. 


TD  E MOVING.  — Expiration  of  Lease.  — Must 

-f-v  sell  at  once.  50  Cornflowers,  blue,  pink,  and  white,  Is.  ; 
20  Double  Hollyhocks,  Is. ; 20  Sweet  Williams,  Is.  ; 50  Seedling 
Pansies,  from  choicest  named  German  seed,  Is.  ; 50  Sweet- 
scented  Rockets,  Is. ; 12  large  strong  Calceolaria-plants, 
soon  bloom,  Is.  All  orders  over  Is.  will  be  sent  carefully 
packed,  carriage  paid.— G.  LETTS,  The  Chase,  Kislingbury, 
Northampton.  


PLANTS SMALL  LOTS 

Good,  plants  to  bloom,  this  season.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

4s.  Gd.  worth,  any  selection,  for  4s. ; 9s.  for  7s.i6d.;  21s.  for  15s.  6d. 

REV.  C.  P.  BUCK, 

Hardy  Perennial  MARGUERITES. 

Stand  severest  winter.  Succession  of  bloom  March  to 
November;  blootrs  4 to  10  inches  circumference.  Yellow, 
white,  sulphur,  purple,  &c.,  good  to  cut,  6 named  varieties, 
1-.  6d„  free  ; 12,  in  9 varieties,  2s.  91. 

Galliardla  grandtflora,  magnificent  orange  and 
red  flowerB,  3d. ; 7,  la.  6d.  Pontstemon  barbatus, 
coral-red,  3d.  ; 7,  1b  6d.  Anchusa,  bright  blue,  blooms 
for  months,  3d.  Single  Pyre  thrum  (French  Mar- 
guerites), mixed  colours.  3,  7d.  ; 12,  la.  9d.  Harpalium, 
golden-yellow,  with  black  diec.  3,  7d.  ; 12,  Is.  6rt. 
Delphinium,  splendid  blue  spikes,  3d. ; 3,  7d.  Lych 
nis  Haageana,  the  best  Lychnis,  dwarf,  large  single 
flowers,  mixed  colours,  3d.  ; 3,  7d.  Linum  Narbon- 
ense,  blue,  pretty  foliage,  3d. ; 3,  7d. 

GREENHOUSE  PERENNIALS. 
Primula  obconica  (white),  Primula  flori- 
buuda  (yellow),  Salvia  (scarlet),  and  white  Begonia 
3d.  each  ; 7,  Is.  6d.  Begonia  fuchsioides,  4d. 
Etoile  d’Or,  improved,  large  yellow  Marguerite,  5d.  ; 
3,  Is.  Francoa  (Bridal  Wreath),  pure  white,  4d.  ; 4,  Is. 
18d.  ORDERS  POST  FREE.  Hardy  Perennials, 
Greenhouse  Plants.  100  varieties.  PRINTED  LIST  free. 

WONDERFUL  VALUE! 

£3  3s.  COLLECTION  contains  amongst 

VARIOUS  OTHER  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  18  qts.  Peas, 

7 qts.  Beaus,  5 pkts.  Broccoli,  5 pkts.  Cabbage,  7 oz.  Carrot, 

4 pkts.  Lettuce,  12  oz.  Radish. 

£2  2s.  COLLECTION  contains  amongst 

VARIOUS  OTHER  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  10  qts.  Peas, 
9 pts.  Beans,  4 pkts.  Broccoli,  4 pkts.  Cabbage,  4 oz.  Carrot, 

2 pkts.  Cauliflower,  3 pkts.  Lettuce,  5oz.  Onion,  6 oz.  Radish. 

£1  Is.  COLLECTION  contains  amongst 

VARIOUS  OTHER  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  6 qts.  Peas, 
5i  pts.  Beans,  2 pkts.  Broccoli,  2 pkts.  Cabbage,  2 oz.  Carrot, 
2 pkts.  Celery,  3 oz.  Mustard,  4 oz.  Spinach 

10s.  6d.  COLLECTION  for  COTTAGE  GAR- 

DEN  contains  a most  liberal  allowance  of  various  Vege- 
table Seeds. 

N.B.— All  the  above  are  of  the  FINEST  POSSIBLE 
QUALITY  AND  OF  EXCELLENT  SORTS.  In  the  case  of 
Peas,  &c.,  the  selection  is  made  for  succession.  For  full  par- 
ticulars see  Seed  Catalogue,  free  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  & CO., 

Seed  Merchants  and  Nurserymen, 

WORCESTER. 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

GUARANTEED  QUALITY. 

100  F°r  I will  forward,  in  neat  box,  100  packets 

of  Choice  Flower  Seeds  in  100  varieties,  including 
PKTS  Asters,  Petunias,  Stocks,  &c.  Honestly  worth  4s., 
ra  i o«|  an(j  bound  to  give  satisfaction.  Height  and  colour 

1/£  of  flower  and  Cultural  directions  on  each  packet. 
3 boxes,  4s.  ; 6,  7s.  6d.  Agents  required. 

SEEDS  IN  PENNY  PICTORIAL  PACKETS. 

Customers  can  make  selection  from  Catalogue,  at  following 
low  prices  : 9d.  doz. ; 25,  Is.  4d  ; 50,  2s.  6d ; 100,  4s.  6d. 

BULBS  FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING. 

French  or  Turban  Ranunculus,  Is.  9d.  per  100.  Tube- 
rose, 2d.  each,  Is.  6d.  doz.  Lilies:  Tiger,  sgl.,  Is.  3d.  doz.; 
dbl.,  3d.  each,  2s.  6d.  Splendens,  best  of  all  the  Tiger  Lilies, 
3d.  ea.,  2s.  Gd.  doz.  Chalcedonicum,  lOd. ; 3,  2s.  Longiflorum, 
4d.  ea.,  3s.  6d.  doz.  Punctatum,  a grand  Lily,  Is.  3d.  each. 
Croceum,  3d.  each,  2s.  6d.  doz.  Chinese  Lily,  6d.  ea.,  5s.  doz. 
German  Iris,  Is.  doz.  All  supplied  in  good  sound  bulbs. 

All  orders  carriage  free.  Seed  Catalogue  free. 

J.  W.  WOODWARD,  Seedsman,  &c., 

52,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.C. 

SHILLING’S  EXHIBITION  GLADIOLI. 


PJ.IVEN  AWAY  on  account  of  REMOVING. — 

^4  I have  more  seeds  than  I shall  require,  so  will  send  20 
Packets  free  for  Is.,  including  Mignon  Aster,  Comet  Aster, 
Scarlet  Triumph  Aster,  Japanese  Hop,  Swau  Poppy,  Nico- 
tiana  affinis,  Stock,  and  all  New  Seeds.  Given  gratU  to  every 
purchaser  12  seeds  of  that  uew  Aster,  Cambridge  Blue.— 
Q LETTS,  The  Chase,  Kislingbury,  Northampton. 


T ILIUM  NEILGHERRENSE. — B.  WAKE- 

LIN,  Market-place,  Alford,  Lines.,  has  received  a small 
consignment  of  the  above  bulbs  from  India,  which  he  isoffer- 
ing  at  Is.  6d.  each. 

rPO  be  disposed  of  at  great  reduction  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  stock  of  the  late  Mr.  O.  W.  Boothby, 
comprising  a quantity  of  Apple  and  Pear-trees,  best  named 
varieties,  4s.  doz.  ; 30s.  100.  Quantity  Cordon  Pears,  5 years 
old,  5s.  dozen.  App’e  and  Pear-trees,  5 to  8 years  oil,  very 
cheap.  Best  named  Roses,  4a.  6d.  dozen.  Manetti  and 
Brier  Stocks,  15s.  1,000.  Cash.— Miss  BOOTHBY,  Louth, 
Lincolnshire. 

lyTARGUERITES,  yellow  or  white,  choice 

-LT.L  Fuohsias,  Chrysanthemums,  Ivy  Geraniums,  Is.  doz;  6s. 
100,  delivered. — WILLIAMS,  Tulkiug,  Beeding,  Sussex. 


TCELAND  POPPIES. — Yellow,  white,  and 
orange,  mixed,  Is.  per  doz  , free.— JOHN  TURNER 
Wetherby.  Yorks. 


C1TOUKS  AND  ASTERS  for  Exhibition  a 

speciality.  Large-floweriug  Ten-week  Stocks,  mixed; 
Victoria  Aster,  mixed:  Traffaiit's  Pawny-flowered  Aster, 
mixed.  All  the  above  contain  a great  variety  of  colours,  no 
bettor  can  bo  had.  Each,  6d.  and  Is.  per  pkt  —JOHN 
TURNER,  Wetherby.  Yorks.  

■p  El ; ONI  AS.  — .'1  very  choice  large- flowering 
for  pot  culture,  assorted,  2s  , free.  Cash  with  order  — 
JOHN  TURNER.  Wetherby,  Yorks. 

HINERARIA. — French  strain,  far  superior  to 

y Euglish  in  size  and  colour  of  flowers  and  habit  of  plants. 
Is.  per  pkt.,  free. -JOHN  TURNER,  Wetherby,  Yorks. 


rPHE  FINEST  STRAIN  OFFERED,  and  the 

blooms  win  prizes  wherever  exhibited.  The  colours 
include  yellow,  white,  purple,  maroon,  crimson,  &c.,  in  short 
every  shade  found  in  Gladioli  is  represented.  Excepti  rnally 
fine  bulbs  in  splendid  mixture,  2s.  doz.  ; 15s.  100.  White  and 
light  shades,  selected,  2s.  6d.  doz.  Named  Gladioli,  12  kinds, 
5s. ; 6 kinds,  2s.  6d.  Carriage  paid. 

C.  SHILLING, 

Seedsman,  WINCH  FIELD.  HANTS. 

n.ERANlUMS  (Bedding),  early  autumn  struck, 

xT  well  rooted.  Henry  Jacoby,  Is  9d.  doz.;  10s.  6d.  100. 
Scarlet  Vesuvius,  Is.  3d.  doz. ; 7s.  6d  100.  Tom  Thumb, 
Is.  4d  doz. ; 8s.  6d.  100.  Master  Christine  and  B jou,  Is.  6d. 
doz.  : 9s.  6d.  100,  free.— C.  MORFETT,  Roberts oridge,  Sussex 

SUPERB  PANSIES. — Seed  saved  from  a mag- 
nificent Collection  of  rich,  rare,  and  new  sorts,  including 
King  of  the  Blacks,  Snow  Queen,  Striped,  Rainbow,  and 
Trimardeau  Giant.  Sow  now  in  frame,  greenhouse,  or 
sheltered  spot  outdoors  for  a blaze  of  bloom  all  summer. 
Above  separate  or  mixed,  7d.  and  Is.  per  packet.— Mbs. 
GARDNER.  The  Fir  Trees,  Stroud. 

SPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER. — (3  Geraniums,  6 

^ Fuohsias,  6 Double  Ivy  Geraniums,  3 White  Marguerites, 
3 Heliotropes.  2s.,  free.— A.  TOM  KIN,  Florist,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

SURPLUS  PLANTS. — 1 Sparmannia,  6 Chrys- 
anthemums, 4 Begonias.  4 Solanums,  2 Arums,  2 Isolepis, 
2 Ferns,  6 Marguerites,  2 Aralias,  4 Cypressus,  6 Geraniums, 
4 Fuchsias,  4 Primula  obconicas,  6 Francoas,  1 Greenhouse 
Climber— 54  plants,  4s.  6d.  free ; 12  large  Auricula*,  worth  3s. 
gratis  with  order— Head  Gardener.  46.  Warwick-rd..  Banbury. 

rjHRYSANTHKM  I'M  - PLANTS. — 40  Choice 

^ exhibition  vars.,  distinct,  true  to  name,  2s.  6d. ; 20,  Is.  6d., 
post  free.  Purchaser's  selection  from  Is.  6d.  per  dozen.  L st 
free. — H.  WOOLMAN,  Small-heath,  Birmingham. 

HHRYS  ANTHEM  UM  cuttings,  exhibition 

vars.,  correctly  named,  9d.  doz.,  well  rooted  plants  from 
siuglepots,  Is.  6d.  doz.  Old  Crimson  Clove  Carnation,  6 for 
ls.6d.,cr2v9d.doz  .free.— GRANGE, Shepperton-green.M  sex. 


COOLING  & SONS’ 
ROSE  TREES. 

An  immense  stock  prepared  for  spring  planting. 
Standards,  Bush  and  Pot  Roses,  in  an 

leading  new  and  old  kinds.  Priced  List,  one  of  the  most 
complete  published,  gratis  and  post  fr^e. 

OLD-FASHIONED  ROSES. 

Cooling’s  10/6  Collection. 

CARRIAGE  FREE. 

Contains  one  dozen  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Roses,  now  almost  forgotten,  including  good 
plants  of  the  true  York  and  Lancaster,  Old  Cabbage, 
Austrian  Brier,  Paul  Ricauc,  Rose  de  Meaux,  &c. 

SINGLE  - FLOWERED  ROSES 

Cooling’s  12/-  Collection. 

CARRIAGE  FREE. 

Contains  one  dozen  distinct  varieties,  including 
Rugopa  and  Rugosa  alba,  the  single  Roses  of  Japan, 
Camellia  japonioa,  Copper  Austrian  Brier.  Paul's  Single 
Crimson,  &c.  These  single  Roses  a-e  so  highly  decorative 
in  the  flower-gardeu  and  so  beautiful  for  vases  and 
bouquets  in  the  cut  state  that  every  garden  should 
possess  some  of  the  varieties. 

MOSS  ROSES. 

Cooling’s  9/-  Collection. 

CARRIAGE  FREE. 

One  dozen  of  the  most  distinct  varieties  of  Mo^s 
Roses,  iocluding  White  Bath,  Crested,  Little  Gem,  and 
other  really  beautiful  varieties^ 


GEO.  COOLING  & SONS, 

The  Nurseries,  BATH. 


TjEVONSHIRE  FERNS. — Many  vars.,  large 

LJ  roots,  50, 2s.  9d. ; extra  large,  50. 4s.  Primrose  roots,  strong, 
100.  3s,.  free — Mtss  NELSON.  Bratrnn  Fleming.  Barnsrapln. 


FERNS  ! — Trade. — Stove  ard  greenhoese,  25 

sorts,  2£-in.  pots,  12s.  100  Large,  in  5-in.  pots,  6s.  doz. ; 
seedlings,  6s.  100.  Cyperus,  Solanums,  and  Aralias,  6s.  doz. 
Ficus,  Palms,  Erica  hyemalis,  and  Cyclamen,  la  each  A ounea- 
turn,  in  5-in.  pots,  value  in  fronds,  6s.  and  8s.  doz.  Selected  P. 
tremula  and  A ouneatum,  for  making  laree  plants  quickly,  16a. 
and  20s.  100,  packed  and  put  on  rail  free  lor  cash.— J.  SMITH, 
London  Fern  Nurseries,  Loughboro’-jn notion,  London,  S.W. 

QO  non  DOUBLE  BEGONIA  TUBERS, 

2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Send  for  List,  free.— JOHN 
WELLS.  Begonia  Nursery,  Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 


ASKEW’S  CRESTED  NATIVE  FERNS. 

Splendid  varieties.  List,  ’d.  Fern  Culture,  6£d.,  free. 

W.  F.  ASKEW,  Borrowdale  Hotel,  Keswick. 

Illustrated  Fern  Culture.  Is. 

C ANNAS.  — These  magnificent  plants  are 

becoming  very  fashionable  on  account  of  their  stately 
and  beautiful  appearance.  Fine  roots  in  splendid  mixture 
of  all  colours,  per  doz.,  2s.  9d  ; 6 for  Is.  6d.  Carriage  free.— 

C.  SHILLING.  Seedsman.  Winchfield.  Han*s. _____ 

TTOPS. — Beautiful  broad  foliage,  covering  for 
-LL  arbours,  kc.,  very  rapid  growth,  6 fine  roots,  free, 
Parcel  Post,  Is-  Money  returned  if  not  satisfied.— HENRY  S, 
Canterbury-road,  Folkestone. 

rpHE  YELLOW  FOXGLOVE. — Stately,  hand- 

-L  some,  and  unc  mmon,  but  hardy  and  easily  grown;  3 
well-rooted  plants,  1*..  free,  with  cultural  directions.  Now  is 
best  time  to  plant.— JOHN  RAYNER,  Avenue,  Southampton 

PERIWINKLES. — Evergreen  carpet  under 

-L  trees  and  other  bad  places  : charming  flowers,  blue,  white, 
red,  6 well-rooted  plants.  Is.,  free,  with  directions  Now  is 
best  time  to  plant. — RAYNER.  as  above. 

E~YERLASTING  SUNFLOWERS  give  sheaves 

of  golden  flowers,  grand  in  garden  and  fore  itting.  flourish 
anywhere:  increa-ce  yearly;  4 good  roots  Is , free,  with 
d'teet;on *.  No*v  is  best  time  to  plant  — RA\NER,  as  above. 

GEM  lor  id  AN  GlfS  G-B  ASKETS.  — Trail  - 

’mg  Bellflower,  Campanula  fragilis.  wreaths  of  lovely 
salver-shaped  blue  flowers,  hardy,  easily  grown;  3 good 
plants,  Is.,  free,  with  directions.  Plant  now.— RAY  NER,  as 

A BEA.UTLFUL  HARDY  CLIMBER.  — 

xa.  American  Bellbind.  Grows  20  ft.  in  season : festoons 
balconies,  &c. ; covered  enormous  rose-pink  trumpet-shaped 
blossoms  all  summer  ; 2 for  Is.,  free,  with  cultural  directions. 
Now  is  best  time  to  olant  —RAYNER  as  above. ___ 

Telegraph  cucumber  ( Waiter’s 

-L  Selected).— The  hardiest  and  most,  prolific  fra -tie  variety 
grown.  Hundreds  of  testimonials.  Strong  plants,  2 for 
Is  6d. ; 3 for  2s.,  post  free.— ALFRED  A.  WALTERS, 
Flori-t.  Rath. 


iL  A KG  U.N1UJ1S.— Comprising  all  the  most 
popular  varieties  of  Decorat  ires  aud  Regale,  strong 
its  fit  for  porting  on,  package  and  post  free,  5s.  Perd'V-. 
l directions  how  to  grow  them.  ALFRED  A.  >>  AL1EKS 
URt,  B»th. 


ILIES  OF  THE  VALLE  V,  flowering  crowns, 
■I  suitable  for  pots  or  bedding,  1?,  6d.  100,  free, — A. 
lMMONS,  65,  East-street,  Horncastle. 


/ 


